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ABBREVIATIONS 
USED  IN  THE  ETYMOLOGIES  AND  DEFINITIONS. 


u.,  ad] adjective. 

abbr abbreviation. 

abl ablative. 

ace accusative. 

accom accommodated,accom- 

modation. 

act active. 

adv adverb. 

AF Anglo-French. 

agri agriculture. 

AL Anglo-Latin. 

alg, algebra. 

Amer American. 

anat. anatomy. 

ano ancient. 

antiq. antiquity. 

aor aorist. 

appar apparently. 

Ar Arabic. 

arch architecture. 

archseol archseology. 

arith '. . .  arithmetic. 

art. article. 

AS Anglo-Saxon. 

astroL astrology. 

astron astronomy. 

attrib attributive. 

aug augmentative. 

Bav Bavarian. 

Beng. Bengali. 

biol biology. 

Bohem Bohemian. 

hot. botany. 

Braz Brazilian. 

Bret. Breton. 

bryol bryology. 

Bulg.  Bulgarian. 

carp. carpentry. 

Cat Catalan. 

Cath. Catholic. 

caus causative. 

ceram ceramics. 

cf. 1.  cimfer,  compare. 

ch church. 

Chal Chaldee. 

chem chemical,  chemistry. 

Chin Chinese. 

chron chronology. 

colloq. colloquialfColloquially. 

com commerce,  commer- 
cial. 

comp composition,  com- 
pound. 

compar comparative. 

conch. conchology. 

conj conjunction. 

contr. contracted,  contrac- 
tion. 

Corn. Cornish. 

craniol craniology. 

craniom craniometry. 

crystal crystallography. 

D. ..Dutch. 

Dan Danish. 

dat dative. 

def. definite,  definition. 

deriv. derivative,  derivation. 

dial dialect,  dialectal.  , 

difl diflerent. 

dim diminutive. 

distrib distributive. 

dram dramatic. 

dynam dynamics. 

E East. 

E.  English  («««rfZi/»n«an- 

inprmodern  English). 

eccl.,  eccles ecclesiastical. 

econ economy, 

e.  g L.  exem^i  gratia,  for 

example. 

Egypt Egyptian. 

E.  Ind East  Indian.  ' 

elect. electricity. 

embryol embryology. 

Eng !. English. 


engin engineering. 

entom entomology. 

Epis Episcopal. 

equiv. equivalent 

esp especially. 

Eth Ethiopic. 

ethnog. ethnography. 

ethnol ethnology. 

etym etymology. 

Eur European. 

exclam exclamation. 

t,  fem feminine. 

F. French  (usuaUy  mean- 
ing modern  French). 

Flem Flemish. 

fort. fortification. 

freq , frequentative. 

Fries.  Friesic. 

fut. future. 

G Q0Tm&n(2isiuilly7nean- 

ing  New  High  Ger- 
man). 

Gael Gaelic. 

galv. galvanism. 

gen genitive. 

geog geography. 

geol geology. 

geom geometry. 

Goth Gothic  (Mcesogothic). 

Gr.  Greelc 

gram grammar. 

gun gunnery. 

Heb Hebrew. 

her heraldry. 

herpet. herpetology. 

Hind Hindustani. 

hist history. 

horol horology. 

hort horticulture. 

Hung Hungarian. 

hydraul hydraulics. 

hydros hydrostatics. 

Icel Icelandic        (vmuiUy 

meaning  Old  Ice- 
landic, otherwise  eaU- 
ed  Old  Norse). 

ichth ichthyology. 

i.  e L.  id  est,  that  is. 

impers impersonal. 

impf .  imperfect. 

impv imperative. 

improp improperly. 

Ind Indian. 

ind indicative. 

Indo-Eur. Indo-European, 

indef indefinite. 

inf. infinitive. 

instr. instrumental, 

inter  j interjection. 

intr.jintrans.  ..intransitive. 

Ir. Irish. 

irreg irregular,  irregularly. 

It Italian. 

Jap Japanese. 

L. Latin  (vsually  tneanr 

ing  classical  Latin). 

Lett. Lettish. 

LG Low  German. 

lichenol. lichenology. 

lit. literal,  literally. 

lit literature. 

Lith Lithuanian. 

lithog. lithography. 

lithol lithology. 

LL Late  Latin. 

m.,  masc masculine. 

M Middle. 

mach machinery. 

mammal mammalogy. 

manuf manufacturing. 

math mathematics. 

MD Middle  Dutch. 

ME Middle  English  (otlier- 

vnee  called  Old  Eng- 
lish). 


mech mechanics,  mechani- 
cal. 

med medicine. 

mensur. mensuration. 

metal metallurgy. 

metaph metaphysics. 

meteor meteorology. 

Mex Mexican. 

MGr Middle  Greek,  medie- 
val Greek. 

MHG. Middle  High  German. 

milit military. 

mineraL mineralogy. 

ML. Middle  Latin,  medie- 
val Latin, 

MLG Middle  Low  German, 

mod modern, 

mycol mycology. 

myth mythology. 

n noun. 

n.,  neut neuter. 

N, New. 

N.  North. 

N.  Amer. North  America. 

nat. natural. 

nant nautical. 

nav navigation. 

NGr. New   Greek,    modem 

Greek. 

NHG. New     High     German 

(wtuttUy  Amply  G., 
German). 

NL New    Latin,    modem 

Latin. 

nom nominative. 

Norm Norman. 

north northern,, 

Norw Norwegian, 

numis numismatics, 

0, Old, 

obs obsolete, 

obstet obstetrics, 

OBulg, Old  Bulgarian  (oJAer- 

wiie  called  Church 
Slavonic,  Old  Slavic, 
Old  Slavonic). 

OCat Old  Catalan. 

OD Old  Dutch. 

ODan Old  Danish. 

odontog. odontography. 

odontol odontology. 

OF Old  French. 

OFlem Old  Flemish. 

OGael Old  Gaelic. 

OHG Old  High  German. 

Olr. Old  Irish. 

Olt Old  Italian. 

OL.  Old  Latin. 

OLG .■ Old  Low  German. 

Ollorth Old  Northumbrian. 

OPrusB Old  Prussian. 

orig. original,  originally. 

omith. ornithology. 

OS Old  Saxon. 

OSp Old  Spanish. 

osteol .' .  osteology. 

OSw Old  Swedish. 

OTeut Old  Teutonic. 

p.  a,  participial  adjective, 

paleon paleontology. 

part. participle. 

pass passive. 

pathol pathology. 

perf. perfect. 

Pers Persian. 

pers person, 

persp perspective, 

Peruv, Peruvian, 

petrog, petrography. 

Pg,  Portuguese. 

phar. pharmacy. 

Phen Phenician. 

philol philology. 

philos philosophy. 

phonog phonography. 


photog photography. 

phren phrenology. 

phys physical. 

physiol physiology, 

pl,,plur, pluraL 

poet. poetical. 

polit. political. 

Pol Polish. 

poss possessive. 

pp past  participle. 

ppr. present  participle. 

Pr. Provencal        (vxaMy 

meaning    Old     Pro- 
vencal). 

pref, prefix, 

prep preposition. 

pres. present. 

pret. preterit. 

priv. privative. 

prob. probably,  probable. 

pron pronoun. 

pron ...pronounced,    pronun- 
ciation. 

prop properly. 

pros. prosody. 

Prot Protestant. 

prov. provincial. 

psychol psychology, 

q,  V L.  qaod  (or  pi.  ^u^e) 

vide,  which  see. 

refl refiexive. 

reg. regular,  regularly. 

repr. representing. 

rbet, rhetoric. 

Bom Boman. 

Item Eomanic,    Romance 

(languages). 

Buss Russian. 

S South. 

S.  Amer South  American. 

sc L.  scilicet,  understand, 

supply. 

Sc Scotch. 

Scand Scandinavian. 

Scrip. ; Scripture. 

sculp. sculpture. 

Serv Servian. 

sing. singular. 

Skt Sanskrit. 

Slav. Slavic,  Slavonic. 

Sp Spanish. 

subj subjunctive. 

superl superlative, 

surg surgery, 

surv surveying. 

Sw. Swedish. 

syn synonymy, 

Syr, Syriao. 

technol technology, 

teleg telegraphy, 

teratol teratology, 

term termination, 

Teut,  Teutonic, 

theat, theatrical, 

theol theology, 

therap therapeutics. 

toxicol toxicology, 

tr.,  trans transitive, 

trigon trigonometry, 

Turk, Turkish, 

typog typography. 

ult. ultimate,  ultimately. 

V. verb. 

v^ variant. 

vet veterinary. 

V.  i intransitive  verbu 

V.  t transitive  verb. 

W. Welsh. 

Wall Walloon. 

Wallach Wallachian. 

W.  Ind. West  Indian. 

zoogeog zoogeography. 

zool zoology. 

zoot. zoBtomy. 


KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION. 


a  as  in  fat,  man,  pang, 

a  as  in  fate,  mane,  dale, 

a  as  in  far,  father,  guard. 

&  as  in  fall,  talk,  naught. 

a  as  in  ask,  fast,  ant. 

a  as  in  fare,  hair,  bear. 

e  as  in  met,  pen,  bless. 

e  as  in  mete,  meet,  meat. 

6  as  in  her,  fern,  heard. 

i  as  in  pin,  it,  biseuit. 

i  as  in  pine,  fight,  file. 

o  as  in  not,  on,  frog. 

6  as  in  note,  poke,  floor. 

6  as  in  move,  spoon,  room. 

6  as  in  nor,  song,  oS. 

u  as  in  tub,  son,  blood, 

u  as  in  mute,  acute,  few  (also  new, 
tube,  duty :  see  Preface,  pp.  ix,  x). 

ft  as  in  pull,  book,  could, 

u  German  li,  French  u. 


oi  as  in  oil,  joint,  boy. 

ou  as  in  pound,  proud,  now. 

A  single  dot  under  a  vowel  in  an  unaccented 
syllable  indicates  its  abbreviation  and  lighten- 
ing, without  absolute  loss  of  its  distinctive  qual- 
ity.   See  Preface,  p.  xi.    Thus : 

a  as  in  prelate,  courage,  captain. 

f  as  in  ablegate,  episcopal. 

o  as  in  abrogate,  eulogy,  democrat, 

u  as  in  singular,  education. 

A  double  dot  under  a  vowel  in  an  unaccented 
syllable  indicates  that,  even  in  the  mouths  of 
the  best  speakers,  its  sound  is  variable  to,  and 
in  ordinary  utterance  actually  becomes,  the 
short  «-sound  (of  butj  pun,  etc.).  See  Preface, 
p.  xi.     Thus: 

a  as  in  errant,  republican, 

e  as  in  prudent,  difference. 

i  as  in  charity,  density. 

o  as  in  valor,  actor,  idiot. . 


S,    as  in  Persia,  peninsula. 

e    as  in  the  book. 

u    as  in  nature,  feature. 

A  mark  (^)  under  the  consonants  t,  d,  s, 
dicates  that  they  in  like  manner  are  varial 
eh,j,  sh,  zk.    Thus: 

t  as  in  nature,  adventure, 

d  as  in  arduous,  education. 

g  as  in  pressure, 

z  as  in  seizure. 

th  as  in  thin. 

SH  as  in  then. 

ah  as  in  Grerman  aeh,  Scotch  loch. 

n    French  nasalizing  n,  as  in  ton,  en. 

ly  (in  French  words)  French  Uqnid  (mouill 

'  denotes  a  primary,  *  a  secondary  accent. 

secondary  accent  is  not  marked  if  at  its  reg 

interval  of  two  syllables  from  the  primary 

from  another  secondary.) 


SIGNS. 


<  read /roro;  i.  e.,  derived  from. 

>  read  whence;  i.  e.,  from  which  is  derived. 

+  read  and;  i.  e.,  compounded  with,  or  with  sufBx. 

=  read  cognate  with;  i.  e.,  etymologically  parallel  with. 


V  read  root. 
*  read  theoretical  or  alleged;  i.  e.,  theoretically  assumed, 

or  asserted  but  unverified,  form, 
f  read  obsolete. 


SPECIAL  EXPLANATIONS. 


A  superior  figure  placed  after  a  title-word  in- 
dicates that  the  word  so  marked  is  distinct 
etymologically  from  other  words,  following  or 
•preceding  it,  spelled  in  the  same  manner  and 
marked  with  different  numbers.     Thus : 

bacfci  (bak),  n.    The  posterior  part,  etc. 
back!  (bak),  a.    Lying  or  being  behind,  etc. 
bacfci  (bak),  V.    To  furnish  with  a  back,  etc. 
back^  (bak),  adv.    Behind,  etc. 
back^J-  (bak),  n.    The  earlier  form  of  bat^. 
back^  (bak),  n.    A  large  flat-bottomed  boat, 
etc. 

Various  abbreviations  have  been  used  in  the 
credits  to  the  quotations,  as  "  No."  for  number, 
"st."  for  stanza,  "p."  for  page,  "1."  for  line, 
IT  for  paragraph,  "  foL"  lor  folio.  The  method 
used  in  indicating  the  subdivisions  of  books 
wiU  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  follow- 
ing plan  • 

Section  only j  5. 

Chapter  only xiv. 

Canto  only , xiv. 

Book  only , iii. 


Book  and  chapter  

Part  and  chapter 

Book  and  line 

Book  and  page ^  iii.  10. 

Act  and  scene 

Chapter  and  verse 

No.  and  page 

Volume  and  page II.  34. 

Volume  and  chapter IV.  iv. 

Part,  book,  and  chapter 11.  iv,  12. 

Part,  canto,  and  stanza II.  iv.  12. 

Chapter  and  section  or  H vii.  §  or  IT  3. 

Volume,  part,  and  section  or  t  ■  I.  i.  §  or  H  6. 
Book,  chapter,  and  section  or  H . .  I.  i.  §  or  IT  6. 

Different  grammatical  phases  of  the  same 
word  are  grouped  under  one  head,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  Boman  numerals  I.,  II.,  III., 
etc.  This  applies  to  transitive  and  intransi- 
tive uses  of  the  same  verb,  to  adjectives  used 
also  as  nouns,  to  nouns  used  also  as  adjectives, 
to  adverbs  used  also  as  prepositions  or  con- 
junctions, etc. 

The  capitalizing  and  italicizing  of  certain  or 
all  of  the  words  in  a  synonym-list  indicates 
that  the  words  so  distingoished  are  discrimi- 


nated in  the  text  immediately  following 
under  the  title  referred  to. 

The  figures  by  which  the  synonym-lists 
sometimes  divided  indicate  the  senses  or  ( 
nitions  with  which  they  are  connected. 

The  title-words  begin  with  a  small  (lo' 
ease)  letter,  or  with  a  capital,  accordiuj 
usage.  When  usage  differs,  in  this  ma1 
with  the  different  senses  of  a  word,  the  ab 
viations  [cap.]  for  "capital"  and  II.  c] 
"lower-case"  are  used  to  indicate  this  vs 
tion. 

The  difference  observed  in  regard  to 
capitalizing  of  the  second  element  in  zool 
cal  and  botanical  terms  is  in  accordance  i 
the  existing  usage  in  the  two  sciences.  Tl 
in  zoSlogy,  in  a  scientific  name  consistiuj 
two  words  the  second  of  which  is  derived  f 
a  proper  name,  only  the  first  would  be  c 
taUzed.  But  a  name  of  similar  derivatioi 
botany  would  have  the  second  element 
capitalized. 

The  names  of  zoological  and  botanical  clas 
orders,  families,  genera,  etc.,  have  been 
formly  italicized,  in  accordance  with  the  j 
ent  usage  of  scientific  writers. 


technicality 

technicality  (tek-ni-kal'i-ti),  n. ;  pi.  technicaU- 
(jes(-tiz).  [_i  technical -f- -iti/.']  1.  Teohnioal- 
ness;  technical  character  or  quality. — 2.  That 
which  is  technical,  or  peculiar  to  any  science, 
art,  calling,  sect,  etc. ;  a  technical  expression 
or  method :  as,  legal  technicaliUes. 

A  School  [of  Art]  as  melodramatic  as  the  French,  with- 
out its  perlectlon  in  technicaliiies. 

Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  53. 

technically  (tek'ni-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  technical 
manner ;  according  to  the  signification  of  terms 
of  art  or  the  professions.     Warton. 

technicalness  (tek'ni-kal-nes),  n.  The  char- 
acter or  state  of  heing  technical;  technicality. 
Iim>.  Diet. 

technician  (tek-nish'an),  n.  [<  techmc  +  -»a».] 
A  teohnicist.    Imp.  bid. 

technicist  (tek'ni-sist),  n.  [<  techmc  +  -iat.'] 
One  who  is  skilled  in  technics,  or  in  the  practi- 
cal arts.     Imp.  Diet. 

technicon  (tek'ni-kon),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  rexyiKdv, 
neut.  of  rexvtKdg,  pertaining  to  art :  see  techmc.'] 
An  apparatus  invented  hy  J.  Brotherhood  for 
the  gymnastic  training  of  the  hands  for  organ- 
ists and  pianists. 

technics  (tek'niks),  n.  [PI.  of  technic  (see  408).} 
1.  [As  a  singular.]  The  doctrine  of  arts  In 
general;  such  branches  of  learning,  collective- 
ly, as  relate  to  the  arts. — 3.  [As  a  plural.] 
Technical  terms,  methods,  or  objects;  things 
pertaining  or  relating  to  the  practice  of  an  art, 
science,  or  the  like. 

techniphone  (tek'ni-fon),  n.  [<  Gr.  Tixw,  art, 
skill,  craft,  +  ^uv^,  a  sound.]  A  soundless  ap- 
paratus for  the  gymnastic  training  of  the  hands 
of  organists  and  pianists,  and  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  a  strictly  legato  touch. 

techniciue  (tek-nek'),  n.  [<  F.  technique:  see 
technic,  re.]  Same  as  techmc:  used  especially 
in  criticism  of  music  and  art. 

technism  (tek'nizm),  n.  [<  techn(ic)  +  ■4sm.'] 
Technicality. 

technologic  (tek-ng-loj'ik),  a.  [=  P.  technolo- 
gigue;  as  technology  +  -ic]  Same  as  techno- 
logical. 

technological  (tek-no-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  techno- 
logic +  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  technology; 
relating  to  the  arts:  as,  technological  insti- 
tutes. 

technologist  (tek-nol'o-jist),  n.  [<  technolog-y 
+  -isf]  One  versed  in  technology;  one  who 
discourses  or  treats  of  arts  or  of  the  terms  of 
arts. 

technology  (tek-nol'o-ji),  n.  [=  F.  technologic 
=  Sp.  technologia  ='  It.  technologia,  <  Gr.  rex- 
voTuoyla,  systematic  treatment  (of  grammar), 
<  TExyi,  art  (see  technic),  +  -hryla,  <  'Uyeiv, 
speak:  sse-ology.']  That  branch  of  knowledge 
which  deals  with  the  various  industrial  arts; 
the  science  or  systematic  knowledge  of  the 
industrial  arts,  as  spinning,  metal-working,  or 
brewing. 

technonomic  (tek-no-nom'ik),  a.  [<  technon- 
omy +  -jc]  Of  or  pertaining  to  technonomy. 
[Rare.] 

technonomy  (tek-non'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  rixv?!, 
art,  +  vdftoc,  a  law.]  The  laws  or  principles  oi 
technology;  the  final  stage  of  technology,  when 
these  laws  and  principles  may  be  deduced,  and 
applied  to  the  future  as  well  as  to  the  present. 
0.  T.  Mason,  Smithsonian  Rep.,  1881,  p.  501. 
[Rare.] 

techy,  tetchy  (tech'i),  a.  [Formerly  also  techey; 
a  var.  of  tachy,  <  tache^,  a  blemish,  fault,  vice, 
bad  habit,  +  -y'^ :  see  tachy  and  tache^.  The 
word  has  been  confused  with  touch,  for  which 
tech  Is  a  common  dial,  variant,  and  in  present 
use  is  now  pronounced  accordingly,  spelled 
touchy,  and  understood  as  'sensitive  to  the 
touch,  easily  irritated':  see  touchy.  Some  con- 
sider techy  itself  a  corruption  of  touchy;  but 
this  view  is  quite  untenable.]  Peevish;  fret- 
ful; irritable. 

I  cannot  come  to  Cressid  but  by  Pandar ; 

And  he  'a  as  techy  [var.  tetchy]  to  be  woo'd  to  woo 

As  she  is  stubborn-chaste  against  all  suit. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  i.  1.  99. 

Now,  God  is  never  angry  without  a  cause ;  he  is  no 
froward  God,  of  no  tetchy  and  pettish  nature ;  a  cause 
there  must  be,  or  he  would  never  be  angry. 

Ee«.  T.  Adams,  Works,  III.  266. 

tecnology  (tek-nol'o-ii),  n.  [<  Gr.  riKvav,  a  child, 
+-7iA)yia,  <  Xtyeiv,  speak :  see  -ology."]  A  treatise 
on  children. 

Tecoma  (te-ko'mS),  n.  [NL.  (Jussieu,  1789),  < 
Aztec  tecomaxochitl,  name  of  Solandra  guttata, 
but  at  first  thought  to  refer  to  Tecoma,  <  teco- 
390 
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mail,  a  vessel  of  peculiar  shape,  +  xochitl,  flow- 
er.] A  genus  of  gamopetalous  plants,  of  the 
order  Bignoniacese,  type  of  the  tribe  Tecomese. 
It  is  characterized  by  usually  pinnate  leaves ;  by  racemose 
or  panicled  flowers  with  an  equally  flve-tootlied  calyx  and 
(our  perfect  stamens;  and  by  a  narrow,  often  laterally 
compressed  capsule  with  a  flat  partition,  and  numerous 
seeds  each  with  an  undivided  hyaline  wing.  There  are 
about  25  species,  natives  of  warm  regions,  mostly  either 
north  or  south  of  the  tropics,  widely  distributed  in  both 
hemispheres.  They  are  slirubby  climbers  or  twiners, 
sometimes  erect  shrubs,  or  rarely  arborescent.  Their 
leaves  are  opposite  or  rarely  scattered,  with  usually 
toothed  leaflets  which  are  often  covered  with  stellate 
hairs,  especially  underneath.  The  flowers  are  commonly 
orange,  red,  or  reddish-brown,  and  often  very  showy.  Tliey 
are  known,  from  their  shape,  as  trumpet-JUnuer  (vrhich  see). 
Two  species  occur  within  the  United  States,  of  which  T. 
radicani,  native  from  Pennsylvania  to  Illinois  and  south- 
ward, is  commonly  cultivated,  often,  like  T.  grandiflora 
of  Japan  and  China,  under  the  name  Bignonia.'  (See  cut 
under  Bigntmiacese.)  The  South  African  T.  Capemis,  some- 
what naturalized  in  the  West  Indies,  is  known  in  cultiva- 
tion by  the  name  Wett  Indian  honeysuckle,  and  also,  from 
its  large  orange-red  flowers,  aifire-fltmer.  Several  Aus- 
tralian evergreen  climbers  of  the  subgenus  Pandorea  are 
cultivated  for  their  handsome  white  and  violet  or  pink- 
spotted  flowers,  as  T.  a/ugtralw,  known  as  wonga-wonga 
vine  and  as  Chv/rchill  Island  jasmine  or  creeper,  and  3^.  jas- 
minoides,  the  bower-plant  or  trumpet-jasmine,  T.  stans, 
of  Texas,  Arizona,  and  southward,  with  nine  other  erect 
shrubby  species,  is  sometimes  separated  as  a  genus,  Teco- 
maria.  Many  species  with  digitate  leaves,  formerly  re- 
ferred to  Tecoma,  are  now  included  in  Tahebuia  (which 
see). 

Tecomese  (te-ko'mf-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Endlicher, 
1836),  <  Tecoma  +'-ese.'\  A  tribe  of  plants,  of 
the  oidLen  Bignoniacese,  characterized  by  usually 
shrubby  or  climbing  or  arboreous  habit,  absence 
of  tendrils,  commonly  simple  leaves,  and  a  com- 
pletely two-celled  ovary,  which  becomes  in  fruit 
a  lociilioidal  capsule  with  its  two  valves  flat- 
tened contrary  to  the  partition  and  usually  de- 
ciduous. It  includes  about  22  genera,  of  which  Tecoma 
is  the  type.  They  are  chiefly  tropical,  and  mostlynatives 
of  America  or  Africa.  See  Tecoma,  Catalpa,  and  Tahebvia, 
for  principal  genera. 

tecpatl,  re.  [Mex.]  A  sacrificial  knife,  a  broad 
double-edged  blade,  usually  of  flint,  sometimes 
of  obsidian,  used  by  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico. 

tectt  (tekt),  a.  [MB.  tecte;  <  L.  tectus,  covered, 
hidden,  pp.  of  tegere  =  Gr.  areyeiv,  cover,  con- 
ceal. Or.  tegmen,  tegument,  integument,  tegula, 
tile^,  etc.,  and  protect,  detect,  team  the  same 
ult.  L.  verb.]    Covered;  hidden. 

With  chat  or  feme  this  hordes  do  be  tecte. 

PaUadim,  Husbondrie  (B.  B.  T.  &.),  p.  1B6. 

Tectaria  (tek-ta'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  tectum, 
roof,  house  (<  tegere,  pp.  tectus,  cover:  see 
tect),  +  -aria.]  A  genus 
of  univalves,  of  the  family 
lAttorimidse,  with  a  turbi- 
nate or  conic  shell,  more 
or  less  tuberculated  or  spi- 
nous, represented  by  vari- 
ous species  in  the  tropical 
seas.  A  typical  example  is 
T.  pagoda,  of  the  Pacific. 

tec-tec  (tek'tek),  n.    [Afri- 
can.]   Akindof  whinohat, 
PraUncola  syW,la,  of  some 
of  the  islands  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa, 
as  Reunion.    Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  492. 

tectibranch  (tek'ti-brangk),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
tectus,  covered  (see  tect),  +  branchiie,  gills.] 
Same  as  tecUbranchiate. 

tectibranchian  (tek-ti-brang'ki-au),  a.  and  «. 
[<  tecMhranch  +  -ian.]    Same  as  tecUbranchiate. 

Tectibranchiata  (tek-ti-brang-ki-a'ta),  re.  pi. 
[NL. :  Bee  tectibranchiate.]    Adivisionof  gas- 

•  tropods,  usually  held  as  an  order  or  a  suborder 
of  Gastropoda,  which  have  a  single  lateral  gill, 


Tectaria  pagoda. 
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tectibranchiate  (tek-ti-brang'M-at),  a.  and  m, 
[<  NL.  tecUbramchiatus,  <  L.  tectvs,  covered,  + 
bramchise,  gills.  Cf.  tecUbranch.]  I.  a.  Hav- 
ing the  ^s  covered;  pertaining  to  the  Tecti- 
branchiata, or  having  their  characters. 

II.  re.  A  gastropod  belonging  to  the  Tecti- 
branchiata. They  have  been  styled  by.  Carpen- 
ter crawlers  with  sheltered  gills. 

tectiform  (tek'ti-f 6rm),  a.  [<  L.  tectum,  a  roof, 
-I-  forma,  form.]  Like  a  roof  in  form  or  use ; 
covering,  or  forming  a  cover;  lid-Hke;  specifi- 
cally, in  entom.,  ridded  in  the  middle  and  slop- 
ing down  ju  each  side :  as,  the  tectiform  elytra 
of  some  homopterous  insects. 

tectlyt  (tekt'li),  adv.  [<  tect  + -ly^.]  Secretly ; 
covertly;  privately. 

He  laid  verie  close  &  tecUie  a  companie  of  his  men  in  an 
old  house  fast  by  the  castell. 

Stanihurst,  Ireland,  an.  1581  (Holinshed's  Chron.,  I.). 

tectocephalic  (tek-to-se-fal'ik  or  -sef 'a-lik),  a. 
Same  as  scaphocepfialic.  Amer.  Nat.,  XXII. 
614. 

tectological  (tek-to-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  tectolog^ 
+  -ic-al.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  tectology. 

tectology  (tek-tol'6-ji),  re.  [<  Gr.  rtierav,  a 
builder  (see  tectonic),  +  -hiyta,  <  Ikyuv,  speak : 
see  -ology.]  Structural  morphology  which  re- 
gards an  organism  as  composed  of  organic  in- 
dividuals of  different  orders;  ordinary  mor- 
phology, as  distinguished  from  stereomatie 
morphology,  or  promorphology.    Encyc.  Brit., 

Tectona  (tek-to'na),  re.  [NL.  (LinnsBus  filius, 
1781),  alluding  to'the  use  of  its  wood;  <  Gr. 
TeKTonita,  TeKTUveia,  carpentry,  <  TtKTtm,  a  car- 
penter :  see  tectonic]  A  genus  of  gamopetalous 
trees,  of  the  order  Verbenaceie  and  tribe  Viti- 
cex.  It  is  characterized  by  flowers  in  ample  paniculate 
cymes,  the  calyx  and  the  regular  corolla  each  with  five  or 
six  lobes,  as  many  equal  and  projecting  stamens,  and  a 
fleshy  ovary,  becoming  in  fruit  a  drupe  included  within 
the  enlarged  and  closed  calyx,  and  containing  a  single  f  omv 
celled  stone.  Of  the  three  species,  known  as  teak  or  iTidian 
oak,  T.  grandis  is  native  of  !nidia  and  Malaysia,  T.  Ha/milto- 
niana  of  Burma,  and  T.  PhUippiTiensis  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  They  are  lofty  trees,  woolly,  with  both  stellate 
and  unbranched  hairs,  and  bearing  large  entire  leaves, 
which  are  opposite  or  whorled  in  threes.  The  small  white 
or  bluish  flowers  have  each  a  bell-shaped  calyx,  small  co- 
rolla-tube, and  spreading  lobes,  and  are  sessile  in  the  forks 
of  copiously  flowered  cymes  which  form  a  large  terminal 
panicle.    See  teak. 

Tectonarchinse  (tek"t9-nar-ki'n6),».^Z.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  TeKT6va()xog,  same  as  apxtriKTuv,  an  archi- 
tect (<  TCKTOv,  a  builder,  +  apxeiv,  rule ;  cf .  archi- 
tect), +  4nse.]  The  bower-birds  regarded  as  a 
subfamily  of  Paradiseidee.    D.  G.  Elttot. 

tectonic  (tek-ton'ik),  a.  [=  G.  tektonik,  <  L.  tec- 
tonicuSf  <  Gr .  TenTmiimg,  of  or  pertaining  to  build- 
ing, <  riKTov,  a  worker  in  wood,  a  carpenter; 
aMn  to  rixi"!,  art,  handicraft :  see  technic.  Cf . 
architect,  a/rchiteniomc.]     Of  or  pertaining  to 

building  or  construction Tectonic  axes,  in  erys- 

tal.    Seeoirisl. 

tectonics  (tek-ton'iks),  re.  sing.  orpl.  [PI.  of  tec- 
tonic (see  -ics).^  Building,  or  any  assembling 
of  materials  in  construction,  considered  as  an 
art:  sometimes  restricted  to  the  shaping  and 
ornamentation  of  furniture,  cups,  and  weap- 
ons, including  the  different  processes  of  inlay- 
ing, embossing,  application,  casting,  soldering, 
etc.- 

tectorial  (tek-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  L.  tectorvum,  a 
covering  (see  tectoritim),  +  -al.]  Covering,  as 
if  roofing  over;  forming  a  structure  like  a  roof 
over  something ;  roofing;  tegminal :  as,  the  tec- 
torial membrane  of  the  ear  (which  see,  under 
membrane). 

tectorium  (tek-to'ri-um),  re.;  pi.  tectaria  (-a). 
[NL.,  <  L.  tectorium,  a  covering,  cover,  prop. 
neut.  of  tectorius, <  tegere,  pp.  tectus,  cover:  see 
tect.]  1.  A  covering;  a  tegminal  part  or  or- 
gan; the  tectorial  membrane. —  2.  In  ornith., 
the  fcoverts  of  the  vring  or  of  the  tail,  collec- 
tively considered.    See  covert,  re.,  6,  and  tec- 


Tectibranchiata. 

I.  PUurobranchus  punctatus.    s.  The  shell  that  is  concealed  within 

the  mantle.  3.  A  species  of  Bulla,  with  shell  partly  exposed. 

covered  by  the  mantle  (whence  the  name),  and 
whose  shell,  varying  in  size  according  to  the 
genus,  is  very  small  and  sometimes  concealed. 
The  group  is  marine,  and  includes  such  families  as  Torna- 
tellidse,  Bvttidse,  Aplysiidas,  Pleurobranchidee,  and  PhyUi- 
diidee.  Among  them  are  the  sea-hares  and  bubble-shells. 
Also  called  Plewrobran^hiata  and  Moruipleurobranchiata. 
See  also  cuts  under  Aplysia,  BuUa,  and  Scaphander. 


tectrices  (tek-tri'sez),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  tee- 
trix,  q.  v.]  In  ornith.,  the  covering  feathers  of 
the  wings  and  tail;  the  coverts;  wing-coverts 
or  tail-coverts.  Tectrices  are  divided  first  into  upper 
and  under  coVerts,  according  as  they  overlie  or  underlie 
the  remiges  and  rectricea.  The  upper  tectrices  of  the  wing 
are  divided  into  primary  and  secondaiy,  according  as  they 
cover  the  primaries  or  the  secondaries.  The  secondary 
tectrices  are  divided  into  greater,  median,  and  lesser  rows 
or  orders.  See  cuts  und^  Mrdi,  covert,  and  peafowl.— 
Tectrices  alse,  wing-coverts.— Tectrices  caudse,  tall- 
coverts. — Tectrices  inferiores,  under  coverts,  especial- 
ly of  the  wing,  those  of  the  tail  being  the  crissum. — Tec- 
trices majores,  the  greater  secondary  coverts. — ^Tectri- 
ces mediae,  the  median  secondary  coverts,  also  called  tec- 
trices  perversae,  from  the  fact  that  they  usually  are  imbri- 
cated one  over  another  in  the  reverse  of  the  way  in  which 


tectrices 

the  greater  and  lesser  coverts  are  imbricated.— TectariceB 
mlnorea,  tlie  lesser  secondary  coverts. — Tectxices  tni- 
periores,  upper  coverts,  especially  of  the  wing. 

tectricial  (tek-tiish'al),  a.  [<  tectrices  +  ■ial.'] 
Covering,  as  feathers  of  the  wings  or  tail;  tec- 
torial; of  the  nature  of,  or  pertaining  to,  the 
tectrices. 

tectlix  (tek'triks),  n.  [NL.,  f em.  of  tector,  <  L. 
tegere,  pp.  tectus,  cover,  conceal :  see  tect.']  Any 
one  feather  of  tiiose  composing  the  tectrices. 
[Bare.] 

tecum  (te'kum),  n.    See  tucum. 

ted^  (ted),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tedded,  ppr.  ted^ 
ding.  [Early  mod.  E.  tedde,  teede  ;  4>Tob.  a  dial, 
var.  of  teatlie,  *tathe,  tath  (cf.  sned,  var.  of 
sneathe,  snathe,  snath),  <  ME.  *teden,  'tethen,  < 
Icel.  tedhja,  manure,  spread  manure  upon  (of. 
Icel.  tadha,  hay  from  the  home  field,  todhwierk, 
making  hay  in  the  home  field),  =  Sw.  dial,  tdda 
=  Norw.  tedja,  manure ;  prob.  orig.  in  a  more 
general  sense,  '  scatter,'  =  OHG.  zettan,  MHGr. 
tetten,  G.  dial,  setten  (G.  freq..in  comp.  verzet- 
teln),  scatter,  strew,  spread:  see  tath.  The 
derivation  frotn  W.  teddu,  spread  out,  tedu, 
stretch  out  (tedd,  a  spread,  display),  does  not 
suit  the  sense  so  well,  and  is  contradicted  by 
the  early  mod.  B.  form  teede.'\  To  turn  over 
and  spread  out  to  the  air  to  dry:  as,  to  ted 
new-mown  grass  or  hay. 

Teddxng  that  with  a  f orke  in  one  yeare  which  was  not 
gathered  together  with  a  rake  in  twentie. 

Ijyly,  Euphaes  and  his  England,  p.  228. 

The  smell  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or  kine. 

UUtan,  P.  L.,  ix.  450. 

ted^  (ted),  n.  A  Scotch  form  of  toad. 
tedder^  (ted'6r),  n.  [<  ME.  teddere;  <  ted^-  + 
-eri.]  One  who  or  that  which  teds ;  specifically, 
an  implement  that  spreads  and  turns  newly 
mown  grass  or  hay  from  the  swath  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drying.  See  hay-tedder  (with  cut). 
tedder^  (ted'6r),  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  or  dia- 
lectal form  of  tether. 

tedet,  teadf  (ted),  n.  [<  OP.  tede  =  Sp.  tea  = 
Pg.  teda  =  It.  teda,  <  li.  tseda,  teda,  a  pitch-pine 
tree,  also  a  torch  made  of  the  wood  of  this  tree.] 
A  torch. 

Hymen  is  awake, 
And  long  since  ready  forth  his  maske  to  move. 
With  his  bright  T&zd  that  flames  with  many  a  flake. 

Spemer,  Epitbalamion,  1.  27. 

The  tead  of  white  and  blooming  thorn, 
In  token  of  increase,  is  borne. 

B.  Jcmson,  Masque  of  Hymen. 

tedesco(te-des'k6),a.  [It.,  German:  see  Dutch.'] 
German  J  in  occasional  use  to  note  German  art, 
infiuence,  etc.,  in  relation  to  Italy  or  Italian  in- 
terests. 

Excessively  minute  works  in  the  &&ni-tedeseo  style^  then 
in  fashion.      C.  C.  PerkiTts,  Italian  Sculpture,  p.  51,  note. 

Alia  tedesca,  in  mmCe,  in  the  German  style. 
Te  Deum  (te  de'imi).  [So  called  from  the  first 
words,  "Te  Deum  laudamus,"  'Thee,  God,  we 
praise':  te  (=  B.  thee),  aec.  sing,  of  the  pers. 
pron.  tu,  thou  (=  E.  thou);  deum,  ace.  sing. 
of  deus,  god:  see  deity.']  1.  An  ancient  hymn, 
in  the  form  of  a  psalm,  sung  at  matins,  or  morn- 
ing prayer,  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  and  in  the 
Anglican  (jhviroh,  and  also  separately  as  a  ser- 
vice of  thanksgiving  on  special  occasions.  The 
Te  Oenm  is  first  mentioned  early  in  the  sixth  century.  Its 
authorship  is  popularly  attributed  to  St.  Ambrose  and  St. 
Augustine,  but  it  probably  assumed  nearly  its  present 
form  in  the  fourth  century,  during  the  Arian  and  Macedo- 
nian controversies,  though  in  substance  it  seems  to  be  still 
older,  St.  Cyprian  in  A.  D.  262  using  words  closely  similar 
to  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  verses,  and  several  of  the 
latter  verses  ("Day  by  day,"  etc.)  agreeing  with  part  of  an 
ancient  Greek  hymn,  preserved  in  the  Alexandrian  Codex, 
the  beginning  of  which  is  a  form  of  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis. 
Originally  it  was  obviously  modeled  on  the  preface  and 
great  intercession  of  a  primitive  liturgy,  probably  African, 
of  the  type  of  the  liturgy  of  St.  James  (see  liturgy).  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  hour-offices  the  Te  Deum  is  sung  at 
the  close  of  matins  on  Sundays  and  feast-days,  but  not  in 
Advent  nor  from  Septuagesima  to  Easter,  except  on  feasts, 
and  also  in  the  ferial  ofiice  from  Easter  to  Pentecost.  In 
the  Anglican  morning  prayer,  condensed  from  the  Sarum 
matins,  lauds,  and  prime,  the  Te  Deum  marks  the  close 
of  matins.  The  Benedicite,  taken  from  lauds,  is  used 
as  its  alternate,  and  in  many  churches  the  Te  Deum  is 
not  sung  in  Advent  or  Lent.  Also,  more  fully,  Te  Deum 
LaudaTnus. 

God  fought  for  us.  ...  Do  we  all  holy  rites ; 

Let  there  be  sung  "Non  nobis  "  and  "  Te  Deum." 

Shdk.,  Hen.  V:,  iv.  &  128. 

2.  A  musical  setting  of  this  hymn.     Hence — 

3.  A  thanksgiving  service  in  which  this  hymn 
forms  a  principal  part. 

tedge  (tej), ».  [Origin  obscure.]  In  founding, 
same  as  ingate,  2. 

tedification-l'  (te^'di-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [<  tedify  + 
-ation  (see  -fy).]  The  act  of  making  or  becom- 
ing tedious ;  tediousness.     [A  nonce-word.] 
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Some  there  are  that  would  hear  often,  maybe  too  often, 
till  edification  turn  to  tedijication. 

Rev.  T,  Adams,  Works,  IL  442. 

tedifyt  (te'di-fi),  v.  i.  [Irreg.  <  L.  tsedimn,  te- 
dium, +  -fieare,  <  facere,  make  (see  -fy).]  To 
become  tedious.     [A  nonce-word.] 

An  odious,  tedious,  endless  inculcation  of  things  doth 
often  tire  those  with  whom  a  soft  and  short  reproof  would 
find  good  impression.  Such,  whiles  they  would  intend  to 
edify,  do  in  event  ted^.     Bm.  T.  Adame,  Works,  I.  348. 

teding-pennyt,  n.    Same  as  tithing-penny. 

tediosity  (te-di-os'i-ti),  n.  [<  OP.  tediosit^  = 
It.  tediosim,  <  ML.  iediosita(t-)s,  <  LL.  tsediosus, 
tedious:  see  tedious.]    Tediousness.     [Bare.] 

Fie, fle 1 

What  tediogUy  and  disensanity 
Is  here  among  ye ! 
Fletcher  (cmd  another),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  iiL  6. 

tedious  (te'dyus),  a.  [Barly  mod.  B.  tedyouse; 
<  ME.  tediose,  <  OF.  tedieux  =  Sp.  It.  tediosa.K. 
LL.  tsediosus,  wearisome,  irksome,  tedious,  <  L. 
tsedium,  wearisomeness,  irksomeness :  see  tedi- 
um.] 1.  Wearisome;  irksome;  tiresome. 
All  the  day  long,  111  be  as  tedious  to  you 
As  lingering  fevers. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iv.  1. 
My  woes  are  tedious,  though  my  words  are  brief. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  1309. 
Bui^  scholar,  have  you  nothing  to  mix  with  this  dis* 
course,  which  now  grows  both  tedious  and  tiresome? 

/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  157. 

2t.  Annoying;  disagreeable;  offensive;  uncon- 
genial. 

And  the  mayr  and  the  sheriile  of  the  sayd  cite  were 
fayn  to  arere  a  power  to  resyst  the  sayd  riotts,  which  to 
hem  on  that  holy  tyme  was  tediose  and  heynous,  con- 
sedryng  the  losse  and  lettyng  of  the  holy  service  of  that 
holy  nyght.  Paston  Letters,  I.  279. 

Perfumed  with  tedious  sauours  of  the  metalles  by  him 
[the  carver]  yoten.         Sir  T:Elyot,  The  Govemour,  i.  8. 

3.  Slow;  slow-going:  as,  a  tedious  course. 

Except  he  be  .  .  .  tedious  and  of  no  despatch. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  L 

Tho'  thou  hadst  on  Lightning  rode. 
Still  thou  tedious  art  and  slow. 

Congreve,  Semele,  ii.  1. 
=Syn.  1.  Tiresome,  Irksome,  etc.    See  wearisome. 
tediously  (te'dyus-li),  adv.    In  a  tedious  or  irk- 
some manner ;  so  as  to  weary ;  tiresomely. 
tediousness   (te'dyus-nes),  n.     The  state  or 
quality  of  being  tedious ;  wearisomeness ;  pro- 
lixity ;  tiresomeness ;  slowness ;  tedium. 
tediousome  (te'dyu-sum),  a.    [Irreg.  <  tedious 
+  -some,  prob.  after  the  supposed  analogy  of 
wearisome.]    Tedious.     [Scotch.] 

"It  was  an  unco  pleasant  show,"  said  the  good-natured 
Mrs!  Blower,  "only  it  was  a  pity  it  was  sae  tediousome." 
Scott,  St.  B«nan's  Well,  xxii. 

tedisum  (te'di-sum),  a.  A  corruption  of  te- 
diousome.  [Scotch.] 
tedium  (te'di-um),  n.  [Pormerly  also  tsedium; 
=  OP.  tedie  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  tedio,  <  L.  tsedium,  ML. 
tedimm,  wearisomeness,  irksomeness,  tedious- 
ness, <  tsedet,  it  wearies.]  Irksomeness ;  weari- 
someness; tediousness. 

The  tedium  of  fantastic  idleness. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  v. 

teeM,  V.  [ME.  teen,  ten  (without  inf.  ending 
tee,  te)  (pret.  Ugh,  teig,  teg,  teh,  pi.  tuwen,  tugen, 
tuhen,  pp.  towen,  togen),  <  AS.  tedn,  U6n  (pret. 
tedh,  jJ.  tugon,  pp.  togen)  =  08.  Uohan,  Hon, 
tian  =  OPries.  tia  =  ifiiG.  tien,  ten,  LG.teera  = 
OHG.  ziohan,  MHG.  G.  Ziehen  =  Icel.  *^iiga  (in 
pp.  toginn)  =  Goth,  timhan,  draw,  lead,  =  L. 
ducere,  draw,  lead:  see  duet,  adduce,  conduce, 
educe,  etc.  This  obs.  verb  is  represented  in  mod. 
E.  by  the  derived  tow\  tug,  tuck^ ;  the  pp.  ex- 
ists unrecognized  in  the  second  element  of  wan- 
ton. Hence  also  ult.  team,  teem'^.]  I.  trans. 
To  draw;  lead. 

A  thousend  men  ne  mowe  hire  enes  of  the  stede  teo. 
Early  Eng.  Poems  (ed.  FumivallX  xxi.  112.   (Stratmann.) 

II.  intrans.  To  draw  away;  go;  proceed. 
I  wyl  me  sum  other  waye,  that  he  ne  wayte  after ; 
I  schal  tee  in-to  Tarce,  &  tary  there  a  whyle. 

AUiteraUve  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ill.  87. 

tee^  (te),  V.    A  dialectal  form  of  «jei. 
tee^  (to),  n.    [Perhaps  ult.  <  Icel.  Ijd,  point  out, 
akin  to  AS.  tsecan,  point  out,  teach :  see  teach^.] 

1.  A  mark  toward  which  missiles,  as  balls, 
quoits,  or  curling-stones,  are  aimed  in  different 
games. 

Just  outside  there  is  a  trimly  kept  bowling-green,  in 
which  the  club  members  practise  the  gentle  art  of  reach- 
ing the  tee  when  the  waning  afternoon  releases  them  from 
their  desk  or  counter.  W.  Black,  In  Far  Loohaber,  il. 

2.  In  the  game  of  golf,  tl^e  sand  or  earth  on 
which  the  ball  is  very  slightly  raised  at  the  be- 
ginning of  play  for  each  hole.  See  the  quotar 
tion  under  teeS,  v. 
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teeS  (te),  v.  t.  [<  tee^,  n.]  In  golf-playing,  to 
place  (a  ball)  on  the  tee  preparatory  to  striking 
off. 

While,  in  starting  from  the  hole,  the  ball  may  be  teed 
(i.  e.,  placed  where  the  player  chooses,  with  a  little  pinch 
of  sand  under  it  called  a  tee),  it  must  in  every  other  case 
be  played  strictly  from  its  place  as  it  chances  to  He  —  in 
sand,  whin,  or  elsewhere— a  different  club  being  neces- 
sary in  each  particular  difficulty.        Encye.  Brit.,  X.  766. 

tee*  (te),  n.  [<  ME.  AS.  te,  <  L.  te,  the  name  of 
the  letter  T.]  1.  The  name  of  the  letter  T,  or  t. 
— 2.  Somethinghavingthe  shape  of  theletter  T- 
Specifically  — (a)  i  pipe-joint  or  branch-coupling  in  the 
shape  of  the  letter  T;  a  pipe-coupling  having  three  bells, 
or  mouths,  one  being  at  right  angles  with  the  other  two. 
(6)  A  long  bar  with  a  cross-bar  at  the  top,  used  to  with- 
draw a  valve  from  a  pump ;  sometimes  called  a  tee-iron. 
(c)  A  rolled-iron  beam  in  section  like  the  letter  T ;  a 
T-beam. 

tee^  (te),  n.  [Also  htee;  <  Burmese  h'ti,  an  um- 
brella.] An  umbrella-shaped  metallic  orna- 
ment, usually  gUded,  and  often  hung  with  bells, 
which  crowns  a  dagoba  in  Indo-Chinese  coun- 
tries. It  represents  the  gold  umbrella  as  an 
emblem  of  royalty. 

Our  landscape  was  all  alight  with  fire-balls  floating  over 
the  town,  [and]  the  bursting  of  shells  around  the  tinkling 
tee  of  the  Golden  Dagon  [pagoda]. 

J.  W.  Palmer,  Up  and  Down  the  Irrawaddi,  p.  111. 

teeing-ground  (te'ing-ground),  n..  In  golf,  a 
space  marked  out  within  the  limits  of  which  the 
ball  must  be  teed. 

tee-iron,  n.    See  T-iron. 

teekt,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  teak. 

teel  (tel),  n.    See  tiP:      . 

teel-Oil  (tel'oil),  n.    See  oil. 

teel-seed  (tel'sed),  n.    Sesame-  or  til-seed. 

teeml  (tem),  v.  [<  ME.  temen,  <  AS.  teman,  ty- 
man,  produce,  <  tedm,  offspring:  see  team,  la 
the  sense  'abound,  overflow,'  the  word  is  ap- 
par.  confused  with  teem^,  pour,  etc.]    I.  trans. 

1.  To  produce;  bring  forth;  bear. 
Mttl.  What 's  the  newest  grief  ?  .  .  . 
Ross.  Each  minute  teems  a  new  one. 

Sftaft.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3.  176. 

Tak'st  thou  pride 
To  imitate  the  fair  uncertainty 
Of  a  bright  day,  that  teenw  a  sudden  storm? 
Xiddleton  (and  another).  Mayor  of  Queenborough,  Iv.  3. 
2t.  To  bring;  lead;  take;  reflexively,  to  betake 
one's  self;  appeal. 

He  temed  him-  to  the  king. 

Tristrem,  L  431  (Stratmann,  ed.  Bradley). 

II.  intrans-,  1.  To  be  or  become  pregnant; 
engender  young ;  conceive ;  bear ;  produce. 

If  that  the  earth  could  teeTn  with  woman's  tears, 
Each  drop  she  falls  would  prove  a  crocodile. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iv.  1.  256. 

2.  To  be  full  as  if  ready  to  bring  forth;  be 
stocked  to  overflowing;  be  prolific  or  abun- 
dantly fertile. 

A  gath'ring  Storm  he  seem'd,  which  from  afar 
Teem'd  with  a  Deluge  of  destructive  War. 

Congreve,  Birth  of  the  Muse. 
The  Latin  language  teems  with  sounds  adapted  to  every 
situation. 

OoldsnUth,  Poetry  Distinguished  from  Other  Writing. 

teem^t  (tem),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  temen  (not  found  in 
AS.  except  as  in  suffix  -teme,  -tyme  in  luf-tyme, 
wither-tyme)  =  08.  teman  =  ifljG.  temen,  LG. 
temen,  tamen,  befit,  =  D.  tamen,  be  comely  or 
fit  (ftetomew,  beseem,  beteem),  =  OHG.  zeman, 
MHG.  zemen,  G.  ziemen  =  Goth.  ga-Hman,  befit. 
Cf.  beteem.]  1.  To  be  fit  for;  be  becoming  or 
appropriate  to;  befit. 

Al  was  us  never  brochene  ring, 
JSe  elles  nought  from  wimmen  sent, 
Ne  ones  in  her  herte  yment 
To  make  us  only  trendly  chore. 
But  mighte  temen  us  on  here. 

Chatuer,  House  of  Fame,  1. 1744., 
2.  To  think  fit.     [Rare.] 
I  could  teeme  it  to  rend  thee  in  peeces. 

Oifford,  Dialogue  on  Witches  (1603).    (Balliwell.y 

teem^  (tem),  v.     [<  ME.  temen,  <  Icel.  tsema  (= 
Sw.  tomma  =  Dan.  tomms),  empty,  <  tomr  =  Sw. 
Dan.  torn ;  see  toow,]    I.  trans.  To  pour;  emp- 
ty; toom;  specifically,  to  pour  in  the  casting  of 
.  crucible  steel. 

Teem  out  the  remainder  of  the  ale  into  the  tankard,  and 

fill  the  glass  with  small  beer.  Swift. 

Two  or  three  hours  after,  the  kiln  isteem«(f— fhatls  the 

malt  is  taken  ofl  and  stored  in  its  bin.    Ure,  Diet.,  III.  191. 

II.  intrans.  To  pour;  come  down  in  torrents : 

as,  it  not  only  rains,  it  teems.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
teem*+,  n.  and  V.    An  old  spelling  of  team. 
teemet,  n.    A  Middle  English  variant  of  theme. 
teemerl  (te'mer),  m.    One  who  teems;  one  who 

brings  forth  young.    Imp.  Diet. 
teemer^  (te'mfer),  M.    [<  teemS  + -cri.]   One  who 

pours ;  specifically,  one  who  pours  the  molten 

steel  in  the  process  of  casting. 
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teeniftll(tein'fia),a.  [<tee»»i  +  -AZ.]  1.  Preg- 
nant;  prolific.  Imp.  Diet. — Sf.  Brimful.  Ams- 
worth. 

teemingt  (te'ming),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  teern^,  u.] 
The  bringing  forth  of  young. 

Like  a  Woman  with  oft  teeming  worn ; 
Who,  with  the  Babes  of  her  owne  body  bom, 
Having  ahnoBt  stor'd  a  whole  Towne  with  people, 
At  length  becomes  barren,  and  faint,  and  feeble. 

Sylveiter,  tr.  of  Du  Baitas'a  Weeks,  i.  3. 
At  last,  when  teeming  Time  was  come.  Prim,  The  Mice. 
teeming  (te'ming),  p.  a.    Pregnant;  prolific; 
fruitful;  abundant;  overflowing. 

What  device  should  he  bring-forth  now? 
I  love  a  teeming  wit  as  I  love  my  nourishment. 

B.  Joneon,  Alchemist^  v.  1. 

teeming-hole  (te'ming-hol),  n.  A  pit  in  which 
a  mold  is  placed  which  is  used  for  casting  cru- 
cible steel. 
teeming-punch,  (te'ming-punch),  n.  A  punch 
for  starting  or  driving  a  bolt  from  a  hole;  a 
drift.  E.  S.  Knight. 
teemless  (tem'les),  a.  [<  teerrO-  +  -less."]  Not 
fruitful  or  prolific ;  barren.     [Bare.] 

Such  wars,  such  waste,  such  fiery  tracks  of  dearth, 
Their  zeal  has  left,  and  such  a  teeimleia  earth. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  228. 

teen^  (ten),  n.  [<  ME.  teene,  tene,  teofie,  <  AS. 
te&na,  injury,  vexation,  =  OS.  Mono,  injury,  = 
loel.  ^on,  loss.  Cf.  teen?-,  v.,  and  teemy,  &y.'\ 
1.  Grief;  sorrow;  trouble;  ill  fortime;  harm. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic] 

Almighty  and  al  merciable  queue. 

To  whom  that  al  this  world  fleeth  for  socour, 

To  have  releea  of  sinne,  sorwe,  and  tene. 

CAoroer,  A.  B.C.,  1.3. 
And  sair  and  lang  mat  their  teen  last, .  .  . 
That  wrought  thee  sic  a  dowie  cast. 

The  Twa  Sisters  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  241). 
For  there,  with  bodily  anguish  keen. 
With  Indian  heats  at  last  fordone. 
With  public  toil  and  private  teen— 
Thou  sank'st,  alone. 

M.  Arnold,  A  Southern  Night. 
8t.  Vexation;  anger;  hate. 

Toax,  in  his  tene,  with  a  tore  speire, 
Caupit  to  Cassibilan,  the  kynges  son  of  Troy. 

Destruction  of  Tray  CE.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 6809. 

And  Ghedder,  for  mere  grief  his  teen  he  could  not  wreak, 

Tyratft/m,  Folyolbion,  iil.  288. 

There  is  no  such  complacency  to  the  wicked  as  the 
wreaking  their  malicious  teens  on  the  good. 

Bm.  T.  Adams,  Works,  n.  120. 

teen^  (ten),j).  t.     [Also  dial,  ti/ne,  formerly  tene; 

<  MB.  teenen,  tenen,  teonen,  <  AS.  tynan,  te&nian 
=  08.  ge-Munean  =  OPries.  tiona,  tiuna,  injure, 
vex,  <  te&na,  injury,  vexation:  see  temii, ».]  To 
grieve ;  afflict ;  reflexively,  to  be  vexed. 

Sche  told  me  a-nother  tale  that  me  tened  sarre. 

WiOiam  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2026. 
Quod  wraththe,  "lake  thou  here  thee  bolde ; 
What  man  thee  teene,  Sis  heed  thou  breest." 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  62. 

teen^  (ten),  v.  t.    [Also  tine;  <  ME.  tinen,  tmnen, 

<  AS.  I^nan  (=  MD.  tuynen,  inclose,  D.  tuinen, 
walk  in  a  garden,  =  OFries.  te-tena  =  MLG. 
tunen  =  OHG.  gunan,  zunen,  MHQ-.  ziunen, 
G.  gaunen,  inclose,  fence),  <  tun,  an  inclosure : 
see  town.']  To  inclose;  make  a  fence  round. 
Hallwjell.     [Prov.  Bng.j 

teen^  (ten),  v.    A  corruption  of  teend  for  tind^. 
HalUweU.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
teen*t,  "■*•  [Origin  obscure.]  To  allot ;  bestow. 
But  both  alike,  when  death  hath  both  supprest, 
Beligious  reverence  doth  buriall  teene. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  SD. 

-teen.  [<  MB.  -tene,  <  AS.  -tene,  -tyne  =  OS. 
-tein  =  OFries.  -tena,  -tine  =  D.  -Uen  =  MLG. 
-tein  =  OHG.  -zehan,  MHG.  -isehen,  G.  -isehn  = 
Icel.  -tan  =  Sw.  -ton  =  Dan.  -ten  =  Goth,  -tai- 
hun  =  L.  -demn,  =  Gr.  -(/coQde/ca  =  Skt.  -daga, 
an  element  used  in  the  numerals  from  thir- 
teen (AS.  thredtyne)  to  nineteen  (AS.  nigon- 
tyne)  inclusive ;  being  AS.  tene,  tyne,  etc.,  ten, 
in  composition:  see  ten.]  A  suffix  used  in  the 
cardinal  numerals  from  thirteen  to  nineteen, 
meaning  'ten,'  and  expressing  in  these  numer- 
als ten  more  than  the  amoimt  indicated  by  the 
initial  element. 
teenage  (te'naj),  n.  [<  teen^  +  -age.]  Wood 
for  fences  or  inelosures.  SalUwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 
teend,  v.  Same  as  Mnd^.  [Prov.  Eng.]  Imp. 
Diet. 

teenMt  (ten'ful),  a.  [<  ME.  teneful;  <  teeni  + 
-ful.]  Pullof  grief;  sorrowful  J  afflicted.  Piers 
Plowman  (B),  iii.  345. 

teenfallyt  (ten'fid-i),  adv.  [<  ME.  tenefuUy;  < 
teenful  + -ly^.]  Sorrowfully;  with  grief;  sad- 
ly.    William  ofPalerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  436. 
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teens  (tenz),  n.pl.  [PI.  of  *teeH,  <  -teen,  q.  v.] 
The  numbers  whose  names  have  the  termination 
-teen;  especially,  the  years  of  one's  age  included 
within  these  numbers.  These  years  begin  with  thir. 
teen  and  end  with  nineteen,  and  during  this  period  a  per- 
son is  said  to  be  in  his  or  her  teem. 

Your  poor  young  things,  when  they  are  once  in  the  teens, 
think  they  shaU  never  be  married. 

Wycherley,  Gentleman  Dancing-Master,  iv.  1. 

"Madam,"  said  I  (she  and  the  centui^  were  in  their 

teens  together),  "all  men  are  bores,  except  when  we  want 

them."  0.  W.  Hohms,  Autocrat,  j. 

teenyl  (te'ni),  a.  [<  ieemi  + -j^l.]  Fretful;  pee- 
vish.   Balliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

teeny2  (te'ni),  a.  Very  small:  same  as  Utiy. 
SalUwell.     [Prov.  Eng.;  colloq., U.  S.] 

teepee,  n.    See  tepee. 

teepoy,  n.    See  teapoy. 

teer  (ter),  v.  t.  [<  F.  tirer,  draw,  pull :  see  Ure^.] 
To  stir,  as  a  calico-printers'  sieve  which  is 
stretched  on  a  frame. 

teercelf,  n.    Same  as  tercel. 

teerer  (ter'er),  n.  [Also  spelled  tearer;  <  teer 
+  -erl.  Cf .  P.  tireur,  one  who  draws  or  pulls,  < 
Mrer,  draw.]  In  caUco-printimg,  one  who  covers 
with  coloring  matter  the  sieve  on  which  the 
block  is  pressed  to  become  charged  with  color. 

teesa  (te'za),  n.  [Native  name.]  The  zuggun- 
faleon,  Butaster  (usually  Poliomis)  teesa,  a  bu- 
teonine  hawk  of  India.    Also  tesa. 

Teesdalia  (tez-da'li-a),  n.  [NL.  (E.  Brown, 
1812),  named  from  Robert  Teesdale,  author  of  a 
catalogue  of  plants.]  A  genus  of  polypetalous 
plants,  of  the  order  CrucQerie  and  tribe  Thlas- 
pidese.  It  is  characterized  by  smooth  and  acanlescent 
habit,  stamens  appendaged  at  the  base,  and  the  pod  a 
broadly  oblong  compressed  silicle.  The  two  species  are 
natives  of  western  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  region. 
They  are  small  annuals  with  a  rosette  of  pinnately  lobed 
leaves,  a  naked  or  few-leaved  scape,  and  small  white  flow- 
ers.   See  shepherd's-cress. 

tfeeso  (te'so), «.  [B.  Ind.]  The  flowers  of -BMtea 
frondosa,  and  probably  of  B.  superha,  used  in 
India  and  China  as  a  dye  for  cottons,  giving 
yellow  or  orange  tints.    Also  teesoo,  Usso. 

tee-square,  n.    See  T-square,  under  sguare''^,  5. 

teestif,  ».    A  Middle  English  form  of  test^. 

teest^  (test),  n.  [A  dial,  form  (<  MB.  teesi:  see 
teest^)  of  test^  (?).]  A  small  anvil  used  by  sheet- 
iron  workers ;  a  stake.    E.  S.  Knight. 

tee-tee,  titi^  (te'te),  n.  [S.  Amer.  titi;  prob. 
imitative.]  A  South  American  squirrel-mon- 
key of  either  of  the  genera  Callithrix  and  Chry- 
sothrix;  a  pinche  or  saimiri.  There  are  several 
species.     See  cut  under  squirrel-monkey. 

teetee  (te'te),  n.  [Prob.  imitative.]  The  div- 
ing petrel,  Pelecanoides  (or  Salodroma)  urina- 
trix.     [Australia.] 

teeter  (te'tfer),  v.  i.  [A  dial.  var.  of  titter^.] 
To  see-sawj  move  up  and  down  in  see-saw 
fashion.     [U.  S.] 

teeter  (te'tSr),  ».     [<   teeter,  v.]    A  see-saw. 
[U.  S.] 
An'  I  tell  you  you've  gut  to  larn  thet  War  ain't  one  long 

teeter 
Betwixt  I  wan'  to  an'  'T  wun't  du,  debatin'  like  a  skeetur 
Afore  he  lights — all  is,  to  give  the  other  side  a  millin*. 
Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  iiL 

teetertail  (te't6r-tal),  n.  A  sandpiper;  a  tilt- 
up  or  tip-up ;  the  spotted  sandpiper,  Tringoides 
maculariiis :  so  called  from  the  characteristic 
see-saw  motion  of  the  hind  parts.  See  cut 
imder  Tringoides.     [U.  S.] 

teeth,  n.    Plural  of  tooth. 

teethe  (tesn),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  teethed,  ppr. 
teethmg.  [<  teeth,  pi.  of  tooth.]  To  grow  or  cut 
the  teeth :  as,  a  teething  child. 

teething  (te'sning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  teethe,  v.] 
Dentition;  the  growth  or  formation  of  teeth; 
the  act  or  process  of  acquiring  teeth,  as  when 
they  cut  the  gums.—  CUmacterio  teething.  See 
climacteric. 

teetotal  (te'to'tal),  a.  [An  emphatic  redupli- 
cation of  total.  "Thei;e  are  two  accounts  of  the 
origin  of  this  word,  (a)  The  Eev.  Joel  Jewell 
(according  to  various  accounts,  confirmed  by  a 
letter  from  him  to  the  editor  of  this  dictionary), 
secretary  of  a  temperance  society  formed  at 
Hector,  New  York,  in  1818,  on  the  basis  of  a 
pledge  to  abstain  from  distilled  spirits  but  not 
from  fermented  liquors,  introduced  in  January, 
1827,  a  pledge  binding  the  signers  to  abstinence 
from  all  intoxicants.  The  two  classes  of  sign- 
ers were  distiuguished  as  those  who  took  the 
"old  pledge,"  and  had  "O.  P."  placed  before 
their  names,  and  those  who  took  the  "new "  or 
"total  pledge"  ("T.");  the  frequent  explana- 
tion given  of  these  letters  made  "T. — total" 
familiar.  (6)  Richard  Turner,  an  artisan  of 
Preston,  in  Lancashire,  England,  is  said,  in 
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advocating  the  principle  of  temperance,  about 
1833,  to  have  maintained  that  "nothing  but 
te-te-total  will  do";  while  a  variation  of  this 
account  makes  the  artisan  a  stutterer.  Both 
accounts  appear  to  be  correct,  and  the  word 
may  have  originated  independently  in  tie  two 
countries.]  1.  Total;  complete;  entire:  used 
emphatically.— 2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  for  the 
promotion  of  total  abstinence  from  intoxicat- 
ing liquors:  as,  a  teetotal  society,  meeting,  or 
pledge;  the  teetotal  cause. 

The  teetotal  movement  had  been  founded  some  years 
earlier  by  the  Quakers  of  Cork,  but  it  took  no  hold  on  the 
people  till  Theobald  Mathew,  a  young  Capuchin  friar, 
joined  it  in  1838. 

W.  S.  Gregg,  Irish  Hist,  for  Eng.  Headers,  p.  143. 

3.  Pledged  to  total  abstinence  from  intoxicat- 
ing liquors.     [CoUoq.] 

I  walk,  I  believe,  100  miles  every  week,  and  that  I 
couldn't  do,  I  know,  if  I  wasn't  teetotal. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  403. 

teetotaler,  teetotaller  (te't6'tal-6r),  n.  [<  tee- 
total +  -eri.]  One  who  more  or  less  formally 
pledges  or  binds  himself  to  entire  abstinence 
from  intoxicating  liquors,  unless  medically  pre- 
scribed; a  total  abstainer. 

But  I  am  a  teetotaller — said  the  divinity-student  in  a 
subdued  tone.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Professor,  vi. 

teetotalism  (te'to'tal-izm),  n.  [<  teetotal  + 
-ism.]  The  principles  or  practice  of  teetotal- 
ers; total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drink, 
or  the  total-abstinence  movement. 

After  a  period  distinguished  by  hard  drinking  and  hard 
eating  has  come  a  period  of  comparative  sobriety,  which, 
in  teetotalism  and  vegetarianism,  exhibits  extreme  forms 
of  its  protest  against  the  riotous  living  of  the  past. 

H.  Spencer,  Education,  p.  225. 

teetotally  (te'to'tal-i),  adv.  Totally;  entirely: 
used  emphatically"     [Colloq.] 

Dinner  was  an  ugly  little  parenthesis  between  two  still 
uglier  clauses  of  a  teetotally  ugly  sentence. 

De  Quincey,  Dinner,  Eeal  and  Keputed. 
In  Sir  James  Spence's  "Tour  of  Ireland,"  published  in 
1829,  he  speaks  of  the  word  teetotally  as  an  adverb  in 
eveiy-day  use  by  the  working  classes. 

Edwards,  Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases,  p.  561. 

tee-totum (te'to'tum), ».  [A\aote-totwm,;  i.e., 
T-totum,  totum  represented  by  T,  from  the  T 
marked  upon  it.]  1 .  A  small  four-sided  toy  of 
the  top  kind,  used  by  children  in  a  very  old  game 
of  chance.  Formerly  the  four  sides  exhibited  respec- 
tively the  letters  A,  T,  N,  D.  The  toy  is  set  spinning,  and 
wins  and  losses  are  determined  according  to  the  letter  that 
turns  up  when  the  tee-totum  has  ceased  whirling :  thus,  A 
(Latin  amfer,  take  away)  indicates  that  the  player  who  has 
last  spun  is  entitled  to  take  one  from  the  stakes ;  D  (depone, 
put  down),  a  forfeiture  or  laying  down  of  a  stake ;  N  {^ihU, 
nothing),  neither  loss  nor  gain ;  T  (fMwm,  the  whole)  wins 
the  whole  of  the  stakes.  In  the  modern  tee-totum  the  D 
is  commonly  changed  to  P,  and  the  reading  also  changed 
into  English :  thus,  T  (take  up),  P  (put  down),  A  (all),  N 
(none). 

The  usage  of  the  te-totum  may  be  considered  as  a  kind 
of  petty  gambling,  it  being  marked  with  a  certain  number 
of  letters ;  and  part  of  the  stake  is  taken  u^,  or  an  addi- 
tional part  put  down,  according  as  those  letters  lie  upper- 
most. .  StrxM,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  492. 

2.  A  similar  toy  used  for  spinning  in  the  same 
manner,  but  circular  or  having  an  indefinite 
number  of  sides,  and  without  the  marks  above 
described :  used  as  a  plaything  or  in  different 
games  by  children. 

tee-wheep  (te-hwep'),  n.  [Imitative.]  Same 
a,s pewit  (b).  See  cut  under  lapwing.  [Local, 
British.] 

te-fall  (te'fai),  n.  Same  as  to-faU.  [Prov. 
Bug.  or  Scotch.] 

teff  (tef ),  n.  [Native  name ;  also  written  taff, 
thaff,  theff.]  An  annual  cereal  grass,  Poa 
Abyssvaica,  the  most  important  food-plant  of 
Abyssinia,  its  grains,  which  are  of  the  size  of  a  pin- 
head,  aSord  a  very  white  flour  which  makes  an  excellent 
bread  of  an  agreeable  acidulous  taste. 

teftt  (teft),  a,  [A  var.  of  Ught  (MB.  *teght, 
tight) ;  cf .  draft,  var.  of  draught,  dafter,  a  dial, 
var.  of  daughter,  etc. :  see  Ught,  taut.]  Tight; 
taut. 

Away  they  fly,  their  tackling  teft  and  tight. 
Top  and  top-gallant  in  the  bravest  sort. 

Pede,  Tale  of  Troy. 

teg  (teg),  w.  [Also  fet/gr;  origin  obscure.  Pos- 
sibly an  arbitrary  variation,  with  complemen- 
tary sense,  of  «tefl',  «to^.]  1.  A  female  fallow- 
deer;  a  doe  in  the  second  year. — 2.  Same  as 


Tegenaria  (tej-e-na'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille, 
1804).]  A  notable  genus  of  spiders,  of  the  fam- 
ily Agalenidse.  They  are  medium-sized  haii7  sifiders, 
having  the  superior  spinnerets  longest,  two-jointed,  and 
the  anterior  lateral  eyes  larger  than  the  anterior  middle 
eyes.  They  live  in  cellars  and  other  dark  places.  The 
genus  is  of  very  wide  distribution ;  two  species  are  found 
in  the  United  States,  T.  derhami  and  T.  hrems. 


tegh 
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teght.    A  Middle  English  preterit  of  tee^,  also  tegumental  (teg-u-men'tal),  a.    [<  tegument  + 
01  tie^.  -aW]  Covering;  investing'orintegumental;  teo- 

tegmen  (teg'men),  n. ;  pi.  tegmina  (-mi-na). 
[Also  tegumen;  NL.,  <  L.  tegmen,  tegumen,  a 
cover,  <  tegere,  cover:  see  tegwment.']  1.  A 
covering ;  a  covering  or  protecting  part  or  or- 
gan; a  tectorium;  an  integument;  a  tegmen- 
tum.—  2.  In&ot.,  the  endopleura,  or  inner  coat, 
of  the  seed.  It  is  soft  and  delicate,  and  con- 
forms to  the  shape  of  the  nucleus.  See  seed,  1. 
— 3.  ^l.  In  ornith.,  the  tectrices  or  coverts  of 
the  wing  or  tail.  See  tectrices.  [Bare.]  — 4. 
In  anat,  the  roof  of  the  tympanic  cavity  of  the 
ear,  especially  in  early  stages  of  its  formation: 
also  distinguished  as  tegmen  tympani. — 5.  The 
covering  of  the  posterior  wing  of  some  insects ; 
especially,  the  fore  wing  of  any  orthopterous 
insect,  corresponding  to  the  elytrum  of  a  beetle 
or  the  hemielytrum  of  a  bug. 

tegmental  (teg'men-tal),  a.  [<  tegment(um)  + 
-ai.]  Pertaining  to  tlie  tegmentum.— Tegmen- 
tal nucleus.  Same  as  red  nucleus  (which  see,  under 
nucleus). — Tegmental  region,  the  tegmentum  of  the 
crus  and  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  pons  and  oblon- 
gata down  to  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids.  It  con- 
tains the  formatio  reticularis,  lemniscus,  posterior  longi- 
tudinal fasciculus,  other  fibers,  and  various  collections  of 
ganglion-cells. 

tegmenttun  (teg-meu'tum),  n.;  pi.  tegmenta 
(-tS')-  [Also  tegumentum;  NL.,  <  L.  tegmen- 
tum, tegumentum,  a  cover,  a  covering :  see  teg- 
ument.'] 1 .  In  T)ot.,  the  scaly  coat  which  covers 
the  leaf-buds  of  deciduous  trees ;  also,  one  of 
the  scales  of  such  covering. —  2.  In  anat.,  the 
larger  and  deeper  or  upper  of  two  parts  into 
which  each  crus  cerebri  is  divisible,  separated 
from  the  orusta  by  the  substantia  nigra Nu- 
cleus of  the  tegmentum  (jtudeus  tegmerUC).  Same  as 
red  nucleus  (which  see,  under  nucleus). 

tegmina,  n.    Plural  of  tegmen. 

tegminal  (teg'mi-nal),  a.  [<  NL.  tegmmalis,  < 
tegmen  (tegmin-),  a  covering:  see  tegmen.']  Cov- 
ering or  protecting,  as  a  tegmen;  tectorial; 
tegumentary. 

tegminalia  (teg-mi-na'li-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  tegminalis:  see  tegminal.]  The  regularly 
arranged  plates  of  the  body  or  calyx  of  the  tes- 
sellated crinoids. 

teguexin  (te-gek'sin),  n.  [Braz.]  A  large 
South  American  lizard  of  the  genus  Teius,  T. 
teguexin.  It  attains  a  length  of  three  or  four  feet,  and 
is  marked  with  yellow  and  black.  T.  rv/escens  is  the  red 
teguexin.    See  Teiidx. 

tegula  (teg'u-la),  n.;  pi.  tegulse  (-le).  [NL.,  < 
L.  tegula,  a  tile,  a  roofing-tile,  <  tegere,  cover, 
conceal:  seeitect,Ule^.]  Inentom.:  (a)  Asclerlte 
attached  to  the  lateral  border  of  the  mesoseu- 
tum  and  covering  the  base  of  the  fore  wing,  as 
in  hymenopterous  insects.  (See  pterygoda  and 
operculum  (6)  (8).)  A  similar  formation  of  lepi- 
dopterous  insects  is  known  as  the  patagium, 
scapula,  or  shoulder-Uppet.  (6)  A  little  mem- 
brane covering  the  metathoracic  spiracle  of 
dipterous  insects :  also  ca,lleAsquama,prehalter, 
and  covering-scale. 

tegular  (teg'u-lar),  a.  [=  F.  Ugulaire,  <  L. 
tegula,  a  tile:  see  tegula,  tile.]  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  tile;  resembling  a  tile;  consist- 
ing of  tiles. — 2.  In  entom.,  covering,  as  a  sole- 
rite,  the  base  of  an  insect's  wing;  of  or  per- 
taining to  a  tegula. 

tegularly  (teg'u4ar-li),  adv.  In  the  manner  of 
tiles  on  a  roof. 

tegulated  (teg'u-la-ted),  a.  [<  L.  tegula,  a  tile, 
-\-  -ate^  +  -ed2.  j  Composed  of  plates  or  scales 
overlapping  like  tiles:  used  specifically  of  a 
type  of  armor. — Tegulated  armor,  armor  made  of 
overlapping  plates  sewed  to  a  foundation  of  textile  fabric 
or  leather.    During  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 


pe^ected  armor  of  plate  this  was  the  armor  adopted  as  the 
best  by  those  who  could  afford  the  expense. 

tegumen  (teg'u-men),  ».;  pi.  tegumina  (te-gu'- 
mi-na).     [OTj.:  see  tegmen.]    Same  as  tegmen. 

tegliment  (teg'u-ment),  n.  [ME-  tegument,  < 
OF.  tegument,  Pi  tegument  =  Sp.  Pg.  tegum^nto, 
<  L.  tegumentum,  tegimentum,  tegmentum,  <  te- 
gere =  Gr.  artyuv,  cover,  conceal :  see  tect.  Cf . 
vntegum,ent.]  A  cover;  an  envelop;  a  natural 
covering  or  protection  of  the  body  or  a  part 
of  it;  a  tegmen  or  tegmentum. 

Over  ther  thai  stonde 
A  tegument  of  brom  or  such  extende 
Hem  fro  tempest  and  coldes  to  defende. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  218. 

Specifically —  (a)  In  zool.  and  anat.,  skin ;  the  general  cover- 
ing of  the  body ;  the  integument.  (6)  In  emimn. :  (1)  A  teg- 
men ;  the  wing-cover  or  elytrum  of  orthopterous  insects : 
an  erroneoQS  use,  apparently  by  confusion  with  tegmen,  5. 
(2)  Properly,  the  crust,  or  chitinous  integument  of  the 
body,  as  distinguished  from  the  hairs,  scales,  etc.,  which 
may  grow  upon  it. 


torial ;  tegumentary ;  tegminal. 

Visual  and  tegumental  sense  organs  borne  by  the  ten- 
tacles.    Huxley  and  Martin,  Elementary  Biology,  p.  276. 

tegumentary  (teg-u-men'ta-ri),  a.  [=F.  t^gu^ 
mentaire;  as  tegument  +  -ary.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  integument ;  composing  or  consisting  of  skin 
or  other  covering  or  investing  part  or  structure ; 
tegminal;  tectorial — Tegumentary  amputation, 
amputation  in  which  the  flai>s  are  made  of  tegumentary 
tissue  only.  Also  called  sKn-fia/p  om^nitaMon. — Tegu- 
mentary epithelium.    Same  as  epidermis. 

tegumentum  (teg-u-men'tum),  n.;  pi,  tegu- 
menta  (-ta).     Same  as  tegmentum. 

tehee  (te'he'),  interj.  [<  ME.  te  hee;  imitative.] 
A  word  expressing  a  laugh. 

"  Te  liee,"  quod  she,  and  clapte  the  wyndow  to. 

Chmicer,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  654. 

tehee  (te'he'),  n.  [<  tehee,  interj.]  A  laugh: 
from  the  sound. 

Did  you  chide  me  for  not  putting  a  stronger  lace  in 
your  stays,  when  you  had  broke  one  as  strong  as  a  hempen 
cord  with  containing  a  violent  tihee  at  a  smutty  jest  in  the 
last  play?  Farquhar,  lja\Q  and  a  Bottle,  i.  1. 

tehee  (te'he'),  v.  i.  [<  tehees  interj.]  To  laugh 
contemptuously  or  insolently ;  titter. 

That  laughed  and  tee-he'd  with  derision 
To  see  them  take  your  deposition. 

S.  Butter,  Hudibras,  III.  iii.  133. 

Teian,  Tean  (te'an),  a.  [<  L.  Teius,  <  Teos,  <  Gr. 
T^uf,  Teos  (see  def.),  +  -an.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Teos,  an  ancient  Greek  city  of  Ionia,  Asia  Mi- 
nor: especially  referring  to  the  poet  Anacreon, 
who  was  bom  there. 

The  Scian  and  the  Temn  muse. 

The  hero's  harp,  the  lover's  lute. 
Have  found  the  fame  your  shores  refuse. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  iii.  86  (song). 

Te  Igitur  (te  ij'i-t^r).  [So  called  from  the  first 
words  of  the  canon :  L.  te  (=  E.  thee),  ace.  sing, 
of  pers.  pron.  tu,  thou  (=  E.  thou) ;  igitur,  there- 
fore.] The  first  paragraph  of  the  eucharistic 
canon  in  the  Boman  and  some  other  Latin  lit- 
urgies. It  immediately  succeeds  the  preface, 
and  contains  a  prayer  for  the  church. 

Teiid8B(te'i-de),».^J.  [TSLi.,<.  Teius  + -idle.]  A 
family  of  eriglossate  lacertilians,  typified  bythe 
genus  Teius,  having  confiuent  parietal  bones, 
supratemporal  fossse  not  tegmented  or  roofed 
over,  and  no  osteodermal  plates.  These  lizards 
are  confined  to  America,  and  some  of  them  are  called  te- 
gvjeseins.  The  family  is  also  named  ArneiyMee.  Also  Tei- 
die,  Tejid.ee. 

teil  (tel),  n.  [Formerly  also  teile;  <  OP.  teil,  teill, 
til,  P.  Mile,  <  L.  tilia,  a  linden.  Cf.  dim.  teylet, 
tillet.]     1.  The  linden  or  lime-tree. 

From  purple  violets  and  the  teile  they  bring 
Their  gather'd  sweets,  and  rifie  all  the  spring. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Geoigics,  iv.  233. 

2.  The  terebinth. 
As  a  tea  tree  [terebinth,  K.V.],  and  as  an  oak.  Isa.  vi.  13. 
teind  (tend),  n.  [<  loel.  tiund,  a  tenth,  a  tithe: 
see  tenth,  tithe.]  In  Scotland,  a  tithe,  it  is  paid 
from  the  produce  of  land  or  cattle  only.  After  the  Refor- 
mation the  whole  teinds  of  Scotland  were  transferred  to 
the  crown,  or  to  private  individuals  called  titulars,  to 
whom  they  had  been  granted  by  the  crown,  or  to  f  euars 
or  renters  from  the  church,  or  to  the  original  founding 
patrons,  or  to  colleges  or  pious  institutions.  By  a  suc- 
cession of  decrees  and  enactments  these  tithes  were  gen- 
erally rendered  redeemable  at  a  fixed  valuation,  but  the 
clergy  have  now  no  right  to  the  teinds  beyond  a  suitable 
provision,  called  a  stipend  ;  so  that  teinds  may  now  be  de- 
scribed as  that  part  of  the  estates  of  the  laity  which  is 
liable  to  be  assessed  for  the  stipend  of  the  clergy  of  the 
established  church. 

At  every  seven  years 
They  pay  the  tdnd  to  hell ; 
And  I  am  sae  fat  and  fair  of  fiesh, 

I  fear  'twill  be  mysell. 
The  Young  Tamlane  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 120). 

Court  of  Teinds  (in  full,  Court  of  Lards  Cam/missimiers 
for  Teinds),  a  court  in  Scotland  consisting  of  five  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Session  (four  lords  of  the  inner  house  and 
the  lord  ordinary  on  teinds),  who  sit  as  a  parliamentary 
commission,  with  jurisdiction  extending  to  all  matters  re- 
specting valuations  and  sales  of  teinds,  augmentations  of 
stipends,  the  disjunction  or  annexation  of  parishes,  etc. — 
Decree  of  valuation  of  teinds.   See  deeree. 

teind-master  (tend'mas'''t6r),  n.  In  Scotland, 
one  who  is  entitled  to  teinds. 

telnet,  n.    See  taim,. 

tein-land(ten'land),n.  Thane-land.  Boethane. 

teinoscope  (ti'no-skop),  n.  [<  Gt.  rehetv  (see 
tend^),  stretch,  extend,  +  aiunruv,  view.]  An 
optical  instrument  invented  by  Sir  David 
Brewster,  consisting  of  two  prisms  so  com- 
bined as  to  correct  the  chromatic  aberration, 
while  the  dimensions  of  objects  seen  through 
them  are  increased  or  decreased  in  the  plane 
of  refraction.  Amici's  prism-telescope  consists  of  two 
such  telnoscopes  arranged  consecutively,  with  their  planes 
of  refraction  perpendicular  to  each  other. 
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teintt,  teinturet.  Old  spellings  of  tainf^,  taint- 
ure.  „    , 

teiset,  «•  [ME.,  <  OP.  teise,  later  toise,  a  fathom: 
see  toise.    Cf .  peise,  poise.]    A  fathom. 
In  me  prisoun  thow  schelt  abide, 
Vnder  therthe  twenti  teise. 

Bemes  of  Hamioun,  1. 1417. 

teiset,  «.  «•  [ME.,  <  teise,  n.]  To  weigh  anchor; 
set  sail. 

Into  see  thay  went,  the  sayl  vp  gan  relse. 
To  cipresse  oontre  ther  shippes  gan  teise. 

Rrni.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1295. 

Teius  (te'us),  M.  [NL.]  The  typical  genus  of 
Teiidx.    See  teguemn.    Also  Tejus. 

teknonymoUS  (tek-non'i-mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  rtiaiov, 
child,  +  Inioiia,  diw/ia,  name.]  Pertaining  to  or 
characterized  by  teknonymy. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  another  custom,  not  less  quaint- 
seeming  than  the  last  to  the  European  mind.  This  is  the 
praotioeof  naming  the  parent  from  the  child.  .  .  .  There 
are  above  thirty  peoples  spread  over  the  earth  who  thus 
name  the  father,  and,  though  less  often,  the  mother. 
They  may  be  called,  coining  a  name  for  them,  teknony- 
mous  peoples.  Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  XVin.  248. 

teknonymy  (tek-non'i-mi),  n.  [<  teknonym-ous 
+  -^3.]  The  naming  of  a  parent  from  his  or 
her  child. 

Another  custom,  here  called  teknonymy,  or  naming  the 
parent-from  the  child,  prevails  among  more  than  thirty 
peoples.  Athen^um,  No.  3188,  p.  740. 

tel  (tel),  n.     Sesame.     See  til. 

tela  (te'la),  n. ;  pi.  teise  (-le).  [NL.,  <  L.  tela, 
web, warp:  see  toiP.]  1.  A  web ;  arete. — 2. 
In  anat.:  (a)  A  tissue,  in  general;  any  tissue 
of  the  body,  or  histological  structure,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  structures  or  organs  of  gross 
anatomy :  extended  to  include  liquids  contain- 
ing corpuscles :  as,  tela  adiposa,  fatty  tissue ; 
tela  connectiva,  connective  tissue ;  tela  lymphat- 
ica,  liquid  contents  of  the  body-cavity  and  lym- 
phatic vessels.  Haechel.  (6)  A  delicate  mem- 
branous web  or  thin  sheet  of  scarcely  nervous 
tissue  found  in  the  brain  in  connection  with  its 
cavities,  consisting  both  of  pia  mater  and  of  en- 
dyma,  with  little  or  no  nerve-tissue  intervening. 
—Tela  aranea.  Same  as  spider-web. — Tela  cellulosa, 
areolar  tissue.— Tela  Choroldea  cerebelll,  the  membra- 
nous roof  of  the  lower  section  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  con- 
tinuous above  with  the  velum  medullare  posterius.  Also 
called  tela  choroidea  i7\ferior  veniriculi  quarti. — Tela  cho- 
roidea  superior,  the  velum  Interpositum,  or  membra- 
nous roof  of  the  third  ventricle.  Also  called  velum  Irian- 
gulare. 

telsesthesia  (tel-es-the'si-a), «.  [NL.,  <  Gr. TrjTn:, 
afar,  -\-  oZcrftytrif, -perception.]  Perception  at  a 
distance.     See  the  quotation  under  telepathy. 

telamon  (tel'a-mon),  ».;  pi.  telanfones  (tel-a- 
mo'nez).  [<1j.  telamon,  telamo,  <  Gr.  TeXa;iin>, 
bearer,  <  T2.^vai,  bear.]  In  arch.,  the  figure  of 
a  man  performing  the  function  of  a  column  or 
pilaster  to  support  an  entablature,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  caryatid.  They  were  called  at- 
lantes  by  the  Greeks.    See  atlantes. 

telangiectasia  (te-lan"ji-ek-ta'si-a),  n.  [NL., 
also  telangiectasis,  <  Gr.  ri'Mg,  the  end,  -I-  a.y)-eiov, 
vessel,  +  iKTaatc,  extension.]  In  med.,  a  dila- 
tation of  the  small  vessels. 

telangiectasis  (te-lan-ji-ek'ta-sis),  n.  [NL.: 
see  telangiectasia,]    Same  as  telangiectasia. 

telangiectasy  (te-lan-ji-ek'ta-si),  n.  [<  NL.  te- 
langiectasia.]   Same  as  telangiectasia. 

telangiectatic  (te-lan"ji-ek-tat'ik),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  exhibiting  telangiectasia. 

telapoint,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  talapoin. 
Imp.  Diet. 

telari  (te'lar),  a.  [<  tela  +  -arS.]  Having  the 
character  of  a  tela,  web,  or  tissue ;  telary :  as, 
the  telar  membranes  of  the  brain.     See  tela. 

telar^t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  tiller^.  Arch. 
Jour.,  XIX.  71. 

telarian  (te-la'ri-an),  a.  and  n.   [<  telary  +  -an.] 
I.  a.  Spinning  a  web,  as  a  spider.     See  retite- 
larian,  tuMtelarian,  orhitelarian. 
II.  n.  A  spinning  spider. 

telarlyt  (te'lar-U),  adv.  [<  telar  (cf.  telary)  + 
-Vy'^.]  In  the  manner  of  or  so  as  to  make  a  web 
ortela:  as,  "fetoHyinterwoven," /Sir T. Browne. 

telary  (tel'a-ri),  a.  [<  ML.  *telarius,  <  L.  tela,  a 
web:  see  tela.']  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  web, 
tissue,  ortela;  woven;  spun. —  2t.  Spinning  a 
web,  as  a  spider;  telarian. 

The  picture  of  telary  spiders,  and  tjieir  position  in  the 

web,  is  commonlymade  lateral,  andregardingthehorizon. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Tulg.  Err.,  v.  19.    (Sichardsan.) 

telautograph  (te-U'to-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  r^le, 
afar,  +  avrd^,  self,  -I-  ypdipciv,  write.]  The  name 
given  by  Elisha  Gray  to  his  form  of  writing-  or 
copying-telegraph.  This  telegraph  can  be  used  to 
reproduce  in  facsimile  either  the  handwriting  of  the 
person  sending  the  message,  or  any  picture  or  drawing 
which  can  be  made  with  a  pen.    The  transmitting-pen  is 
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connected  by  cords  to  mechanlBm  by  means  of  which  the 
motions  of  the  pen  cause  a  pulsatory  current  to  pass  into 
two  telegraph-line  wires.  These  pulsatory  currents  pro- 
duce rapid  palsatory  motion  of  the  armatures  of  a  system 
of  electromagnets,  by  means  of  which  the  receiving-pen 
is  caused  to  follow  the  motionsof  the  transmitter.  Another 
electromagnetic  arrangement  lifts  the  receiving-pen  off 
the  paper  at  the  end  of  each  word  or  line,  and  still  another 
serves  to  move  the  paper  forward  for  the  next  line. 

teldif  (teld),  n.  [ME.  teU,  <  AS.  teU,  ge-teU  = 
MD.  teUe  =  G-.  eelt  =  loel.  ^ald  =  Sw.  talt  = 
Dan.  telt,  a  tent.    Hence  tilt^.']    A  tent. 

teldit(teld),».  *.  1<'ME.  telden;  item,  nj  1. 
To  setup  (a  tent);  pitch;  in  general,  to  set  up. 

Thenne  thay  tMet  tablez  [on]  trestes  alofte. 
Sir  Qawayne  and  the  Qrem  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1648. 
2.  To  lodge  in  a  tent. 

Tn-to  me  tolde  god  on  a  tyde, 
Wher  I  was  tdde  vnder  a  tree, 
He  saide  my  seede  shulde  multyplye. 

York  Plays,  p.  56. 
teld^t.    An  obsolete  preterit  and  past  participle 

of  tein. 

Telea  (te'le-a),  n.  [NL.  (Hiibner,  1816).]  A 
genus  of  boriibyeid  moths,  erected  for  the  poly- 
phemus  silkworm-moth,  T.  polyphemus,  a  large 
and  handsome  American  species,  which  pro- 
duces a  coarse  and  durable  silk.  See  polyphe- 
mus, 5. 

teleanemograph  (tel'''e-a-nem'o-graf ),  n.  [<  Gr. 
T^Ae,  afar,  far,  far  off,  far  away,  +  E.  anemo- 
graph.1  An  anemograph  that  records  at  a  dis- 
tance by  means  of  electricity. 

telebarograph  (tel-e-bar'o-graf ),  n.  [<  Gr.  ttjIe, 
afar,  -I-  E.  barograph.^  A  barograph  that  re- 
cords at  a  distance  by  means  of  electricity. 

telebarometer  (tel"e-ba-rom'e-t6r),  n.  [<  Gr. 
T^/le,  afar,  +  E.  ba/ro'meier.']  A  barometer  that 
registers  its  indications  at  a  distance  by  means 
of  electric  registering  apparatus. 

teledu  (tel'e-do),  n.  The  stinking  badger  of 
Java  and  Sumatra,  Mydaus  meUceps. 


Teledu  (JHydaus  meticefs). 


telega  (te-la'ga),  n.     [Russ.  teliega,  a  cart  or 
wagon.]    A  cart  or  sort  of  box,  about  six  feet 


East  Siberian  Telega. 

long,  unprovided  with  springs,  and  set  upon  the 
wheels :  a  Eussian  vehicle. 

Small  unpainted  one-horse  telegas,  which  look  like  lon- 
gitudinal halves  of  barrels  mounted  on  four  wheels. 

The  Century,  XXXVI.  11. 


telegram  (tel'e-gram),  n.  [=  F. 
Sp.  teUgrama  =  Pg.  It.  tetegramma  =  D.  tele- 
gram =  G.  telegramm  =  Sw.  Dan.  telegram  = 
Buss,  telegramma  =  NGr.  riiTiAypa/i/xa  (all  after 
E.) ;  <  Gt.  r^/le,  afar,  +  ypd/i/za,  a  writing.    The 

-  correct  form  would  be  "telegrapheme,  from  a  Gr. 
type  reflected  in  the  NGr.  TijT^pdpiita,  a  tele- 
gram, <  ni^^ypaipelv,  telegraph,  <  Gr.  t^m,  afar, 
+  yp6jpEiv,  write.]  A  communication  sent  by 
telegraph ;  a  telegraphic  message  or  despatch. 

A  New  Word. — A  friend  desires  us  to  give  notice  that 
he  will  ask  leave,  at  some  convenient  time,  to  introduce 
a  new  word  into  the  vocabulary.  The  object  of  this  pro- 
posed innovation  is  to  avoid  the  necessity,  now  existing, 
of  using  two  words  for  which  there  Is  very  frequent  occa- 
sion, where  one  will  answer.  It  is  T^egrain,  instead  of 
Telegraphic  Despatch,  or  Telegraphic  Communication. .  .  . 
Telegraph  means  to  write  from  a  distance — Telegram,  the 
writing  itself,  executed  from  a  distance.  Monogram,  Log- 
ogram, etc.,  are  words  formed  upon  the  same  analogy  and  in 
good  acceptation.  Albany  Evening  Journal,  AprU  6, 1862. 
I  sent  a  telegram  (oh  that  I  should  live  to  see  such  a 
word  introduced  Into  the  English  language  I). 

Butwer,  What  will  he  Do  with  it?  (1858),  xii.  11. 

To  mnir  a  telegram,  to  make  use  surreptitiously  of  a 

telegram  designed  for  another.   See  mUk, «.  &,  S.   [Slang.] 

telegrammic  (tel-e-gram'ik),  a.     [<  telegram  + 

-»c.J     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  telegram;  having 
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the  characteristics  of  a  telegram;  hence,  brief; 
concise ;  succinct.  [Recent.]  Imp.  Diet. 
telegraph  (tel'e-gr&f ),  n.  [=  P.  UUgraphe  =  Sp. 
teUgrafo  =  Pg.  telegrapho  =  It.  telegrafo  =  D. 
telegraaf  =  G.  telegraph  =  Sw.  Dan.  telegraf 
=  Rubs,  telegrafu  =  NGr.  TTi/iiypa^og  (all  after 
E.),  <  Gr.  t^Ae,  afar,  -I-  ypdifieiv,  write.]  1.  An 
apparatus  for  transmitting  intelligible  mes- 
sages, to  a  distance,  in  this  general  sense  it  in- 
cludes the  original  semaphore-telegraphs;  mechanioaZ  tele- 
graphs for  sending  messages  short  distances,  as  from 
the  pilot-house  to  the  engine-room  of  a  steamer ;  pneu- 
nuMe  telegraphs,  in  which  compressed  air  in  a  tube  serves 
to  transmit  a  message;  hydraulic  telegraphs,  in  which 
a  column  of  water  takes  the  place  of  the  air  in  the  tube ; 
flashing  lights,  as  from  a  jieliotrope,  and  any  appliance 
for  signaling,  as  flags  or  lanterns.  Nearly  all  of  tjhese  ap- 
pliances are  recognized  as  signaling  apparatus,  and  are 
now  so  called.  (See  ^iml  ana  annunciator.)  In  its  later 
and  more  restricted  sense,  the  name  is  applied  to  some 
form  of  apparatus  employing  electricity  and  transmitting 
more  than  mere  calls  or  signals.  Telegraphs  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes :  the  electromeeJianicdl  telegraphs,  or 
those  in  which  the  messages  are  received  by  means  of  some 
mechanical  device  operated  by  electricity ;  and  the  electro- 
ehemical  telegraphs,  in  which  the  message  is  received  and 
recorded  by  means  of  some  chemical  effect  produced  by 
electricity,  the  messages  in  both  systems  being  sent  or 
transmitted  by  some  mechanical  means.  The  electrame- 
chanieai  telegraphs  may  be  again  divided  into  two  classes : 
those  in  which  the  message  is  received  or  read  by  sight 
(including  those  in  which  it  is  printed  or  recorded),  and 
those  in  which  it  is  read  by  sound.  The  electromechanical 
telegraphs  are  in  some  instances  actuated  by  means  of  an 
electromagnet,  and  for  this  reason  they  aie  called  electro- 
magnetic telegraphs.  This  name  has  sometimes  been  given 
to  all  electrodynamic  telegraphs,  but  It  appears  properly 
to  belong  to  ttie  electromechanical  telegraphs  which  em- 
ploy electromagnetism,  and  particularly  to  the  Morse  sys- 
tem. There  is  also  an  electromechanicdl  telegraph  actuated 
by  magneto-electricity,  and  called  the  magneto-electric  tele- 
graph. The  telegraph  consists  essentially  of  (1)  a  Kne- 
wire,  or  main  conductor ;  (2)  a  battery,  or  other  source  of 
electricity ;  (3)  a  transmitting  instrument,  or  device  for  con- 
necting or  disconnecting  the  line-wire  with  the  battery,  or 
for  changing  the  polarity  of  the  current  sent  over  the  line- 
wire  ;  and  (4)  a  receiver,  or  indicating  or  recording  appara- 
tus. The  line-uxre  is,  for  land  lines,  most  commonly  of 
iron,  but  sometimes  of  steel  covered  with  a  copper  tube, 
and  frequently  also  (especially  on  the  rapid  circuits  in  Eng- 
land) of  hard  drawn  copper  and,  for  the  local  connections 
with  the  battery  or  instruments,  of  copper.  The  source 
of  electricity  may  be  a  battery  or  a  dynamo.  The  Irans- 
mitter  or  receiver  may  vary  greatly  according  to  the  sys- 
tem in  which  it  is  used.  In  the  electromechanical  systems 
in  which  the  message  is  read  by  sight,  two  different  re- 
ceivers are  employed.  The  flrst  of  these,  the  needle-tele- 
graph of  Cooke  and  Wheatstone  of  England,  has  a  line- 
wire,  a  battery,  and  a  simple  device  for  reversing  the  cur- 
rent by  the  movement  of  a  handle.  The  receiver  is  a  nee- 
dle supported  on  a  horizontal  bar,  free  to  turn  to  the  right 
or  lef  ^  and  provided  with  an  index  needle,  placed  in  front 
of  a  dial,  to  show  the  deflections.  The  needle  is  within  a 
coil  of  wire  through  which  the  current  from  the  line 
passes,  the  whole  forming  an  electric  multiplier  or  gal- 
vanoscope.  The  message  is  indicated  by  an  alphabet  of 
motions,  deflections  to  one  side  being  read  as  the  dots 
and  to  the  other  as  the  dashes  of  the  Morse  alphabet. 
This  system  is  still  used  on  some  unimportant  circuits 
and  on  some  of  the  railway  lines  in  England.  It  is  large- 
ly in  use  for  long  submarine  cables,  Thomson's  mirror- 
galvanoscope  being  used.  This  receiver  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  galvanometer,  the  needle  of  which  carries-  a 
small  mirror  that  reflects  a  beam  of  light  from  a  lamp 
upon  a  screen.  The  minute  movements  of  the  needle  are 
thus  rendered  visible  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  vibrations 
of  the  spot  of  light  serve  to  spell  the  message.  The  sec- 
ond sight-reading  system  is  the  dial-telegraph;  it  employs 
a  dial  and  index  or  pointer  for  a  receiver.  The  letters  are 
placed  round  the  edge  of  the  dial,  and  the  index  travels 
round  the  dial  from  letter  to  letter  till  the  right  one  is 
reached,  when  a  slight  pause  indicates  that  the  letter  was 
signaled  from  the  transmitting  end  of  the  line.  This  sys- 
tem is  used  for  private  lines  and  for  local  circuits  where 
speed  of  transmission  is  not  Important.  The  Slorse  system. 
employs  a  line-wire,  batteiy,  and  circuit-breaker  or  Morse 
key  as  a  transmitter,  and  now  very  commonly  uses  a  sound- 
er sa&  receiving  instrument,  the  slight  clicking  sound  of 
the  instrument  clearly  indicating  the  letters  of  the  alpha* 
bet.  This  system  has  developed  from  the  recording  tele- 
graph which  was  invented  by  Morse  of  New  York,  and 
was  flrst  tried  on  a  commercial  scale  between  Baltimore 
and  Washington  in  1844.  (See  Morse  telegraph,  below.) 
The  electromechanical  systems  in  which  the  message  is 
automatically  recorded  a^  it  is  received  include  the  Morse 
system  using  the  Morse  receiver,  the  chemical  telegraphs, 
the  printing  telegraphic  systems,  the  stock -reporting  tele- 
graphs, the  syphon  recorder,  and  the  writing-telegraphs. 
A  number  of  telegraphic-printing  systems  have  been  in- 
vented, the  object  being  to  print  the  message  directly  on 
paper  as  fast  as  received.  Of  these,  the  systems  of  House 
and  Hughes  were  successfully  worked  in  the  United  States, 
and  a  modiflcation  of  Hughes's  apparatus,  the  electromotor 
printing-telegraph  of  Phelps,  is  still  used  by  the  Western 
ITnion  Company.  Hughes's  apparatus  is  still  used  In  Eu- 
rope, especially  in  France.  Several  simpler  forms  of  type 
printing-telegraphs  are  used  as  stock-printers  and  private- 
line  telegraphs.  The  telegraph  of  Cowper,  and  the  telau- 
tograph (which  see)  of  Elisha  Gray  are  examples  of  fac- 
simile- or  writing-telegraphs.  In  the  former  system  two 
wires  are  used,  and  the  message  is  transmitted  by  varying 
the  intensity  of  the  currents  in  the  double  line.  The  trans- 
mitter consists  of  a  pencil  connected  by  means  of  light 
rods  with  metal  plates  joined  together  through  resistance- 
coils,  ^e  message  is  written  on  a  band  of  paper  passing 
under  the  pencil,  and  every  movement  of  the  pencil  causes 
one  or  both  of  the  rods  to  move  over  the  plates,  and  change 
the  resistance  in  the  circuits.  The  receiver  consists  of  a 
pen  held  upright,  and  joined  by  means  of  threads  to  the 
armatures  of  two  magnets  placed  so  that  variations  of  the 
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currents  through  the  two  circuits  give  motions  in  two 
rectangular  directions  to  the  pen.  The  pen  thus  gives  a 
trace  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  or  in  a  curve  that  la 
the  resultant  of  both  movements,  and  this  trace  is  a  literal 
copy  of  the  message  written  by  the  transmitting  penciL 
The  electrochemical  systems  of  telegraphy  all  give  a  rec- 
ord of  the  message,  and  the  transmitting  device,  whether 
a  Morse  key  or  some  automatic  mechanism,  breaks  or  closes 
the  circuit  and  thus  either  spells  the  message  in  the  Morse 
alphabet,  or  copies  it  from  writing  or  a  drawing  properly 
arranged  at  the  transmitting  end.  The  receiving  appara. 
tus  in  all  these  systems  depends  on  the  fact  that  if  a  cur- 
rent of  electricity  is  made  to  pass  through  a  piece  of  pa- 
per moistened  in  certain  chemicals,  a  discoloration  of  the 
paper  appears  wherever  the  current  passes.  The  first 
practical  system  is  that  of  Bain  of  Edinburgh,  which  was 
used  for  some  time  both  in  England  and  in  America.  Sev- 
eral forms  of  copying  telegraphs  exist,  but  are  little  used. 
It  was  early  recognized  in  the  history  of  telegraphy  that 
the  cost  of  sending  messages  could  be  reduced  if  more  than 
one  message  could  be  sent  over  a  line-wire  at  one  time,  or 
if  the  speed  of  transmission  could  be  made  very  great.  Of 
the  many  systems  designed  to  accomplish  this,  five  are  in 
actual  use,  and  two  have  been  adopted  throughout  the 
United  States  and  more  or  less  in  other  countries.  These 
systems  are  the  duplex  of  Steams,  1872 ;  the  quadruplex  of 
Edison,  1874  (see  duplex  telegraph,  below) ;  the  harmonic 
of  Gray,  1874 ;  the  rapid  system,,  1880 ;  and  the  synchronous 
system,  1884.  The  harmonic  system  depends  on  the  prop- 
erty possessed  by  sonorous  bodies  of  responding  to  vi- 
brations corresponding  to  their  own  pitch  or  rate  of  vi- 
brations. A  vibrating  reed  is  used  to  transmit  over  the 
line  a  series  of  electrical  impulses  exactly  corresponding 
to  its  rate  of  vibrations.  At  the  receiving  end  of  the  line 
is  another  reed  that  vibrates  at  the  same  rate  aa  long  as 
connected  with  the  line,  giving  to  the  ear  of  the  operator 
an  apparently  continuous  note.  By  means  of  a  Morse  key 
this  continuous  tone  in  both  reeds  maybe  broken  up  into 
the  letters  of  a  message.  Besides  this,  if  two  or  more 
reeds  are  placed  at  the  sending  end  of  the  line,  and  an 
equal  number  having  the  same  pitohes  at  the  receiving 
end  of  the  line,  all  may  transmit  their  rate  of  vibration  to 
the  current,  and  each  receiving  reed  will  select  its  own 
note  and  no  other.  By  the  use  of  a  Morse  key  to  each 
pair,  it  thus  becomes  possible  to  transmit  as  many  mes- 
sages as  there  are  pairs  of  reeds  over  the  same  wire  at  the 
same  time.  The  so-called  rapid  system  of  telegraj^hy  is 
an  electrochemical  system,  with  automatic  transmitting 
and  receiving  Instruments.  The  message  is  first  prepared 
by  punching  a  series  of  holes  in  a  strip  of  paper,  each  per- 
foration or  group  of  perforations  representing  a  letter. 
This  strip  of  paper  is  then  made  to  pass  rapidly  under 
metal  points  connected  with  the  line.  At  each  perfora- 
tion, one  of  the  points  passes  through  the  paper  and  closes 
the  circuit  through  the  line-wire.  At  the  receiving  end, 
each  closing  of  the  circuit  makes  a  stain  on  a  band  of  pre- 
pared paper  drawn  rapidly  under  a  stylus  in  connection 
with  the  line.  Both  the  ^ansmission  and  the  recording 
of  the  message  are  automatic,  and  a  large  number  of  mes- 
sages can  be  sent  over  one  wire  in  a  short  time.  The  syn- 
chronous system,  is  wholly  electromechanical,  and  is  based 
on  the  phonic  wheel  of  La  Cour.  This  invention  employs 
a  wheel  divided  radially  Into  a  number  of  sections,  every 
alternate  section  being  connected  with  the  battery,  and  the 
alternating  sections  being  connected  by  wire  to  the  earth. 
A  trailing  needle  connected  with  the  line- wire  rests  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  wheel,  and  as  the  wheel  revolves  it  touches 
every  section  in  turn,  connecting  the  line  with  the  battery 
at  one  section  and  being  cut  out  at  the  next.  Two  wheels 
are  used,  one  at  each  end  of  the  line,  and  as  each  needle 
on  the  two  wheels  touches  the  same  section  the  circuit  is 
closed  through  the  line,  and  then  broken  as  the  needles 
touch  the  next  sections.  In  the  synchronous  system  branch 
wires  extend  from  each  wheel,  every  branch  being  con- 
nected with  a  number  of  sections,  and,  as  the  wheels  turn, 
these  branches  are  connected  with  the  line  a  number  of 
times  in  a  second,  or  often  enough  to  be  practically  always 
joined  to  the  line,  and  thus  messages  may  be  sent  by  the 
Morse  or  other  system.  Upward  of  seventy  branch  wires 
may  be  connected  with  each  end  of  a  line-wire,  every  pair 
having  the  line  to  itself  in  succession,  and  yet  with  suffi- 
cient rapidity  to  be,  as  far  as  sight  or  sound  is  concerned, 
wholly  independent  of  all  others.  The  phonic  wheel  is 
in  this  system  made  useful  on  a  commercial  scale  in  teleg- 
raphy. 
2.  A  telegraphic  message  or  despatch ;  a  tele- 

fram.  Trollope.  [Rare.] —Acoustic  telegraph, 
eeocmuefc.— Autographic  telegraph.  See  atUograph- 
ic.— Automatic  signal  telegraph,  a  system  used  for 
transmitting  fire-alarms,  in  which  the  number  of  the  box 
from  which  the  alarm  is  sent  is  automatically  struck  or 
registered. — Automatic  telegraph,  a  system  in  which 
the  signals  are  transmitted  automatically,  generally  by 
the  use  of  bands  of  paper  perforated  with  holes  which 
in  form  and  arrangement  represent  the  message  to  be 
sent.  The  paper  moves  rapidly  between  two  parts  or 
poles  of  the  circuit,  which  is  complete  during  the  passage 
of  a  perforation,  but  broken  at  other  times.  The  per- 
forated slips  may  be  quicldy  prepared  and  by  persons  not 
skilled  in  telegraphy,  so  that  economy  as  well  as  great 
rapidity  is  secured  by  their  use.— Automatic  type- 
writer telegraph,  a  telegraphic  system  in  which  the 
transmitter  consists  of  a  keyboard  similar  to  that  of  a 
type- writer,  and  which  prints  the  message  at  the  receiv- 
ing end.—  Chemical  telegraph.  See  def.  i.— Copying 
telegraph.  Same  as  autographic  telegraph. — Dial-tele- 
graph. See  def.  1.— Duplex  telegraph,  a  telegraphic 
system  arranged  for  double  transmission,  or  the  sending 
of  two  m  essages  at  the  same  time  over  one  line,  in  opposite 
directions.  Several  methods  for  accomplishing  this  have 
been  devised,  one  of  the  most  successful  being  the  differ- 
ential system,  in  which  the  electromagnet  at  each  end  is 
so  !wound  that  if  the  key  at  the  distant  station  is  not 
closed,  the  current  divides  equally,  one  half  going  to  earth 
and  the  other  half  to  the  distant  point,  while  the  instru- 
ment at  hand  is  not  affected.  In  this  way  each  receiving 
instrument  is  active  only  when  the  distant  operator  closes 
his  key.  Each  operator  has  thus  control  of  the  receiving 
instrument  of  the  other,  and  double  transmission  without 
interference  becomes  possible.  In  the  quadruplex  tele- 
graph four  messages  are  transmitted  on  one  line  at  the 
same  time.   Various  systems  of  multiplex  telegraphy  have 
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been  devised,  by  meaus  of  which  many  messages  m^  be 
transmitted  over  one  line  at  the  same  time.  Among  these 
is  the  harmonic  tdegravh.  (See  def.  1.)  Other  systems  of 
multiplex  telegraphy  depend  on  the  synchronous  move- 
ment of  parts,  such  as  revolving  disks,  by  means  of  which 
local  circuits  at  the  extremities  of  the  main  line  are  regu- 
larly and  rapidly  placed  in  connection  with  each  other 
through  the  main  condncting  wire.— Electric  t^egraph, 
the  instrument,  apparatus,  device,  or  process  by  means  of 
which  electricity  is  utilized  for  the  rapid  transmission  of 
intelligence  between  distant  points.  All  varieties  of  elec- 
tric telegraph  have  in  common  one  or  more  conducting 
wires  joining  the  points  between  which  transmission  takes 
place.  At  one  end  is  a  sending  instrument^  or  transmitter, ' 
and  at  the  other  a  receiving  instrument.  By  the  sending 
instrument  electric  impulses  are  transmitted  through  the 
line  to  the  receiver,  where  they  produce  visible  or  audible 
signals  capable  of  translation  into  words  and  sentences. 
Batteries,  dynamo^  or  any  other  convenient  source  may 
supply  the  electricity.  The  conducting  wire  may  be  sup- 
ported in  the  air  upon  insulators  attached  to  poles,  or  it  may 
be  buried  undergroundorsunkunderwater  (being  flrstcoT- 
ered  with  some  good  insulating  material).  Many  different 
systems  of  telegraph  have  been  devised,  depending  on  dif- 
ferent methods  of  transmitting  and.  receiving  the  electric 
impulses.  The  latter  may  be  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  so 
related  to  each  other  in  time  and  character  as  to  produce 
signals  which  conform  to  the  requirements  of  a  conven- 
tional alphabet,  as  in  the  Morse  system  of  telegraphy ;  or 
they  may  be  made  to  operate  a  mechanism  at  the  receiv- 
ing end  so  as  to  write  or  print  the  message.  See  def.  1. 
— FaCBimlle  telegraph.  Same  as  avtoffraphic  teUgraph. 
— Flre-alanu  telegraph.  See  fire-alarm. — Harmonic 
telegraph.  See  def.  l.— Magnetic  telegraph,  the  elec- 
tric telegraph. — Hechanlcal  telegraph.  See  mechani- 
cal, and  def.  1.— Morse  telegraph,  a  telegraphic  sys- 
tem consisting  essentially  of  a  transmitting  key  oper- 
ated by  the  hand,  together  with  an  electromagnetic  re- 
ceiver or  register  which  records  the  signals  in  the  form  of 
dots  and  dashes.  The  registering  apparatus  is  usually 
dispensed  with  and  the  signals  read  "by  sound,"  the  re- 
ceiving magnet  with  its  armature  being  known  as  a  emtnder. 
The  currents  from  the  line  are  passed  through  the  mag- 
net a  (see  cut)  and  cause  it  to  attract  its  armature  6,  which 


Morse  Telegraph  Sounder. 


brings  the  stop  e  against  the  anvil  d,  giving  out  a  clear 
click  for  each  current  sent.  The  audible  signals  consist 
of  short  and  long  intervals  of  contact,  corresponding  to 
dots  and  dashes,  and  are  interpreted  by  means  of  the 
Morse  alphabet  (which  see,  under  alphabet).  When  the 
line  is  more  than  a  mile  or  two  in  length,  the  signals  are 
usually  received  first  on  a  relay,  which  is  similar  in  form 
to  a  sounder,  but  go  constructed  that  its  armature  re- 
sponds to  feeble  currents.  The  end  of  this  armature  acts 
as  a  key  in  a  local  circuit  which  operates  the  sounder 
or  register.— Needle-telegraph.  See  def.  1.— OctO- 
plex  telegraph,  a  telegraph  by  which  eight  messages 
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is  shown  at  J,  The  electxomotor  Is  shown  at  e,  and  an  electiomagf- 
netic  key,  actuated  by  the  currents  which  pass  through  the  circuit, 
closer  </,  and  used  to  send  out  the  line-currents,  is  shown  at  a.  In  the 
receiving  apparatus  h  is  the  paper-drum  which  contains  the  roU  of 
paper  m  on  which  the  message  is  printed  as  it  is  drawn  past  the  type- 
wheel  aty.    The  motor  is  shown  at  t,  and  is  similar  to  that  shown  at  c- 

in  ordinaty  Koman  characters  by  the  receiving  instru- 
ment.— Kecordj^  telegraph,  a  telegraph  provided  with 
an  apparatus  whicE  makes  a  record  of  the  message  trans- 
mitted.— Solar  telegraph,  a  telegraph  in  which  the  rays 
of  the  sun  are  projected  from  and  upon  mirrors ;  a  helio- 
stat!  The  duration  of  the  rays  makes  the  alphabet^  after 
the  manner  of  the  dot-and-dash  telegraphic  alphabet- 
Submarine  telegraph.  See  eutmarine  cable,  under  ea- 
&2e.— Submarine  Telegraph  Act,  a  British  statute  of 
1885  (48  and  49  Vict,  c.  49)  conflnning  the  Convention  of 
the  Powerefor  the  protection  of  telegraph-cables.— Tele- 
graph Act,  a  British  statute  of  1868  (31  and  32  Vict.,  c. 
110)  which  authorized  the  purchase  and  operation  of  tele- 
graph lines  by  the  Post-offlce.  Other  British  statutes  regu- 
lating the  construction  and  maiutenanceof  telegraphs  are 
also  known  by  this  title. 
telegraph  (tel'f-graf),  v.  [=  P.  UUgraphier  = 
Sp.  telegrafiar  =  Pg.  telegrapMar  =  It.  telegra- 
fiare  (NGr.  Trjkeypa^lt^uv  or  r^Aeypaipeiv),  tele- 
graph: see  the  noun.]  I.  trans.  To  transmit 
or  convey,  as  a  communication,  speech,  intelli- 
gence, or  order,  by  a  semaphore  or  telegraph, 
especially  by  the  electric  telegraph. 

A  little  before  sunset,  however,  Blackwood,  in  the  Eury- 
alus,  telegraphed  that  they  appeared  determined  to  go  to 
the  westward.  Sauthey,  Nelson,  n.  240. 

"Make  Buell,  Grant  and  Pope  Major-generals  of  vol- 
unteers "  he  [Halleck]  telegraphed  the  day  after  the  sur- 
render. Nicolay  and  Hay,  Lincoln,  V.  199. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  send  a  message  by  tele- 
graph.— 3.  To  signal;  communicate  by  signs. 

I  now  observed  that  Bellaal  was  standing  very  near  me. 

.  .  .  The  fellow  had  his  gun  in  his  hand,  and  he  was  tele- 

graphinghy  looks  with  those  who  were  standing  near  him. 

Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  Heart  of  Africa,  zvi 

I  didn't  see — I  didn't  understand.  Besides,  1  hate  smirk- 
ing and  telegraphing-   Also  I'm  veiy  shy — yon  won't  have 
forgotten  that.    Now  we  can  communicate  comfortably. 
The  Century,  XXXVI.  12& 

telegraph-board  (tel'f-graf -bord),  n.  A  board 
on  which  are  hoisted  or  otherwise  marked  the 
numbers  of  horses  about  to  run  in  a  race,  to- 
gether with  the  names  of  their  jockeys. 

When  the  race  is  all  over  we  may  look  at  the  telegraphs 
hoard  in  vain  to  find  her  officially-printed  number. 

Daily  Chronicle,  Sept  14, 1885.    (Encyc.  Diet.) 

telegraph-cable  (tel'f-graf-ka*bl),  n.  A  cable 
containing  wires  used  for  transmitting  tele- 
graphic messages,  in  the  accompanying  cuts  a  rep- 
resents a  single-conductor  cable,  sheathed  with  iron  or 
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telegraphist  (tel'e-graf-ist  or  te-leg'ra-fist),  n. 
[<  telegraph  +  -isi.']    A  telegrapher. 

telegraph-key  (tel'f-graf-ke),  n.  A  device  for 
making  and  breaking  an  electric  oircuit  by  the 
movement  of  the  fingers  and  hand,  it  usually 
consists  of  a  bar  or  lever  pivoted  in  the  middle,  having  a 
button  of  some  insulating  material  attached  at  one  end, 
below  which  are  two  platinum-points  whose  contact  at  c 
in  the  figure  completes  the  circuit.    The  insulating  but- 


can  be  sent  at  the  same  time  over  a  single  wire.— Opti- 
cal telegraph,  (a)  A  semaphore.  (6)  An  electric  tele- 
graph of  the  needle  or  pointer  class.— FhonopleX  tele- 


graph, a  telegraph  in  which  multiplex  tele^phy  is  se- 
cured by  combining  telephonic  communication  with  an 
ordinary  telegraph  system.— Pneumatic  telegraph,  (a) 
A  form  of  telegraph,  formerly  in  use,  in  which  messages 
were  transmitted  by  the  agency  of  a  column  of  water  un- 
der pneumatic  pressure,  (b)  A  system  of  transmission  for 
signals  in  which  a  bell  is  sounded  and  a  pointer  caused  to 
indicate  a  message  by  the  compression  of  air  in  a  reser- 
voir at  one  end  of  a  long  tube,  the  compression  being 
transmitted  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  tube.  This  system 
is  used  in  hotels,  manufactories,  etc.,  and  to  transmit 
steering  and  steaming  directions  on  shipboard. — Foly- 
grammatic  telegraph.  SeepolygrammaHc—ViiiMne- 
lelegraph,  a  telegraph  in  which  the  message  is  printed 


Phelps's  Electromotor  Printing-telegraph. 
The  transmitting  apparatus  is  shown  on  the  left-hand  side  and  the 
receiving  apparatus  on  the  right  —  the  two  beii%  separated  by  a  glass 
partitiony^  In  the  apparatus  here  shown  the  receiving  and  trans- 
mitting parts  are  separate,  and  are  driven  by  independent  motors.  A 
combined  apparatus  is  also  made,  in  which  both  sets  of  mechanism 
are  driven  by  one  motor ;  in  other  respects  the  mechanism  is  practi- 
cally the  same.  The  message  is  transmitted  by  manipulating  a  set 
of  keys  shown  at  6.  These  keys  move  a  set  of  vertical  rods  arranged 
in  a  circle  within  the  cylinder  e.  The  tops  ofthese  rods  carry  a  set  of 
sectors  arranged  to  form  a  disk  round  the  revolving  shaft  of  the_  send- 
in?  mechanism.  The  part  of  any  revolution  at  which  a  current  is  sent 
toline  depends  on  the  Key  pressed,  and,  as  the  receiving  mechanism  is 
kept  moving  in  synchronism  (the  type-wheel  making  the  same  number 
of  revolutions  as  the  revolving  shaft  here  referred  to),  the  current  sent 
by  any  particular  key  can  be  made  to  print  the  corresponding  letter 
on  the  paper  ribbon.  The  circuit-closing  arrangement,  which  is 
worked  by  a  vertical  rod  passing  through  the  top  of  the  cylinder  e, 
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steel  wires,  such  as  is  used  for  submarine  work  (the 
conductor  is  shown  at  d,  and  is  usually  surrounded  by  a 
gutta-percha  or  india-rubber  tube  for  insulation) ;  b  shows 
the  end  of  a  multiple-wire  cable  suitable  for  aerial  sus- 
pension ;  while  c  is  a  similar  multiple  cable  inclosed  in  a 
metal  tube,  usually  of  lead,  suitable  for  underground  work. 

telegraph-carriage  (tel'e-graf-kar'aj),  n.  A 
vehicle  carrying  the  apparatus  necessary  for 
establishing  temporary  communication  vnth  a 
permanent  telegraph-line.    E.  H.  Knight. 

telegraph-clock  (tel'f-graf-klok),  n.  A  clock 
whose  rate  controls  tfiat  of  others,  or  is  itself 
controlled,  by  electric  impulses  transmitted 
through  telegraph-wires. 

telegraph-dial  (tel'l-graf-^^al),  n.  A  dial 
bearing  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  figures,  etc., 
arranged  in  a  circle,  with  a  pointer  actuated 
by  electromagnetism. 

telegrapher  (tel'e-graf-er  or  te-leg'ra-ffer),  n. 
One  who  is  sMUe'd  in  telegraphy;  one  whose 
occupation  is  the  sending  of  telegraphic  mes- 
sages, especially  by  the  electric  telegraph;  a 
telegraph-operator Telegraphers' cramp  or  pal- 
sy, an  occupation  neurosis  of  telegraphers,  similar  to 
writers'  cramp. 

telegraphic  (tel-e-graf'ik),  a.  [=  P.  UMgra- 
phique  =  Sp.  telegrdfioo  =  Pg.  teUgraphieo  = 
It.  telegrafieo;  as  telegraph  +  ■4c.']  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  telegraph ;  made  by  a  tele- 
graph; used  in  telegraphing:  as,  telegraphic 
signals;  telegraphies^. —  2.  Communicated  or 
transmitted  by  a  telegraph:  as,  telegraphic  in- 
telligence. 

telegraphical  (tel-e-graf'i-kal),  a.  [<  tele- 
graphic +  -al."]    Same  as  telegraphic. 

telegraphically  (tel-f-grafi-lal-i),  ack.  1.  In 
a  telegraphic  manner;  by  means  of  the  tele- 
graph.—  2.  As  regards  telegraphic  communi- 
cation :  as,  a  town  telegraphically  isolated. 


Telegraph-key. 


ton  is  held  by  the  thumb  and  first  two  fingers,  and  stopa 
are  arranged  to  control  the  play  or  movement  of  the  lever. 
The  two  ends  of  a  break  in  the  line-wire  are  connected  to 
the  terminals  t,  t,  and  the  break  is  bridged  over  by  the 
lever  b  each  time  it  is  depressed  during  the  transmission  of 
the  message.  When  the  key  is  not  being  used  the  lever  is 
held  against  its  back-stop  s  by  the  spring  p,  and  the  break 
is  bridged  over  by  putting  tlie  lever  Hn  the  position  shown. 

telegraphophone  (tel-f-graf'o-fon),  n.  [<  (Jr. 
■nj/le,  afar,  -I-  E.  graphophone.]  An  apparatus 
for  reproducing  at  a  distance  the  sounds  which 
produced  a  graphophonio  record;  also,  an  ap- 
paratus for  producing  a  graphophonio  record 
at  a  distance  by  means  of  a  telephonic  circuit. 

telegraph-plant  (tel'f-graf -plant),  n.  The  East 
Indian  Desmodium  gyrans,  a  plant  with  trifoU- 
olate  leaves,  of  which  the  lateral  leaflets  are 
very  small  and  remarkable  for  their  spontaneous 
jerking  motion,  suggesting  signaling,  in  a  warm 
humid  atmosphere  they  alternately  rise  and  fall,  quickly 
changing  their  position,  sometimes  almost  180  degree^ 
while  they  also  rotate  on  their  own  axes.    Also  Trwving- 

telegraph-pole  (tel'f-graf-pol),  n.  _  One  of  a 
series  of  poles  or  posts  for  supporting  an  ele- 
vated telegraph-line,  where  there  are  more  wires 
than  one,  they  are  usually  fixed  to  cross-bara  on  the  posta^ 
an  insulator  being  interposed  in  each  case  between  the 
post  or  bar  and  the  wire. 

telegraph-post  (tel'f-graf-post),  n.  A  tele- 
graph-pole. 

telegraph-reel  (tel'e-graf-rel),  w.  In  a  record- 
ing telegraph,  the  reel  on  which  is  wound  the 
endless  strip  of  paper  on  which  the  messages 
are  printed  or  otherwise_ indicated. 

telegraph-register  (tel'f-graf-rej"is-t6r),  m.  A 
form  of  receiving  instrument  which  makes  a 
permanent  record  of  the  signals  received.  See 
cut  under  recorder. 

telegraphy  (tel'f-graf-i  or  te-leg'ra-fi),  n.  [= 
P.  teUgraphie;  as  telegraph  +  -y^.']  The  art  or 
practice  of  communicating  intelligence  by  a 
telegraph;  the  science  or  art' of  constructing 
or  managing  telegraphs. —  Aerial,  duplex  tde- 
graphy.  See  the  adjectives.  —Wireless  telegraphy,  the 
transmission  of  signals  between  points  not  connected  by 
electrical  conductors ;  specifically,  the  transmission  of 
signals  tlirough  space  by  means  of  electric  waves ;  a  sys- 
tem of  telegraphy  based  upon  the  researches  of  Heinrich 
Hertz,  who  demonstrated  that  the  oscillatory  discharge  of 
an  electric  circuit  acting  as  a  transmitter  produces  electric 
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Wireless  Telegraphy. 

X.  Transmitting  System.  j4,  metal  sphere ;  S,  vertical  conductor : 
C,  oscillator ;  D.  D,  spark.gaps  ;  £»  induction-coil :  F,  sending  kev : 
G,  battery :  H,  ground.  -^       *      j 

2.  Receiving  Svstem.  A,  metal  sphere;  B,  vertical  conductor: 
C,  coherer ;  D,  inductive  resistance :  £,  tapper  ;  F,  spark.condenser ; 
G,  Morse  sounder;  H.  ground  ;  K.  local  battery;  L,  inductive  re- 
sistance;  ^,  coherer  liattery ;  ^,  relay;  <7,  spark.condenser. 

waves  which  are  capable  of  setting  up  an  oscillatory  dis- 
charge in  a  similar  receiving  circuit  A  method  of  utiliz- 
ing these  waves  for  the  transmission  of  signals  has  been 
devised  by  Gnglielmo  Marconi.  His  experiments  were 
first  made  in  Bologna  in  1895,  and  they  were  continued 
in  England  from  July,  1896,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
British  Post-offlce.  In  March,  1899,  communication  wag 
established  across  the  English  Channel  between  Dover 
England,  and  Wimereux,  France,  a  distance  of  82  miles! 
the  rate  of  transmission  being  about  20  words  a  minute. 
The  principal  feature  of  the  Marconi  system  Is  the  use 


telegraphy 

of  a  vertical  aerial  conductor  supported  by  a  maat.  It 
is  found  that  the  higher  the  conductor  the  greater  the  dis- 
tance to  which  the  electric  waves  can  be  transmitted,  the 
law  apparently  being  that  the  distance  of  transmission 
increases  as  the  square  of  the  height  of  the  conductor. 
With  a  conductor  80  feet  high  signals  may  be  sent  20 
miles.  The  masts  employed  at  Dover  and  Wimereux  were 
160  feet  high.  The  conductor  is  surmounted  by  a  metallic 
plate  or  sphere,  the  function  of  which  is  to  add  capacity 
to  the  system,  and  thus  more  uniformly  distribute  the 
waves  along  the  wire.  Another  leading  feature  is  the 
use  of  the  coherer^  which  consists  of  a  small  glass  tube, 
about  two  inches  long,  containing  a  finely  divided  mix- 
ture of  silver  and  nickel  filings.  These  are  brought  into 
mechanical  contact  by  means  of  two  silver  plugs  inserted 
in  the  ends  of  the  tube,  which  Is  then  exhausted  of  air. 
The  coherer  has  the  remarkable  property  of  becoming 
a  conductor  when  an  electric  discharge  takes  place 
through  the  powdered  particles,  and  of  immediately  re- 
suming its  non-conducting  state  when  tapped.  In  the 
accompanying  diagrams  are  shown  the  essential  features 
of  a  system  of  wireless  telegraphy,  Mg.  1  represents  a 
simple  form  of  oscillator  circuit  for  the  production  of 
electric  waves.  It  consists  of  an  induction-coil  with  bat- 
tery and  telegraph  key  in  the  primary  circuit.  The  sec- 
ondary of  the  coil  is  connected  to  the  terminals  of  an 
oscillator  which  consists  of  a  comparatively  lar^e  central 
Insulated  sphere  with  a  spark-gap  on  either  side.  One 
Bide  of  the  oscillator  is  connected  to  ground  and  the 
other  side  connected  to  a  vertical  aerial  conductor.  The 
receiver  circuit,  shown. in  Fig.  2,  consists  of  a  similar  ver- 
tical conductor,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  connected  to 
one  terminal  of  the  coherer,  the  other  end  of  the  coherer 
being  grounded.    The  coherer  is  in  circuit  with  a  tele- 

f:raph  relay  of  60Q  to  1,000  ohms  resistance  and  three  or 
our  ceUa  of  battery.  Inductive  resistances  are  placed 
in  this  relay  circuit  at  the  coherer  terminals  for  the  pur- 
pose of  damping  out  electrical  oscillations  that  would 
otherwise  be  set  up.  The  relay  actuates  a  local  battery 
circuit  in  which  is  included  any  form  of  receiving  in- 
strument, such  as  an  ordinary  Morse  sounder,  recorder, 
electric  bell,  or  Wheatstone  indicator.  It  also  includes 
a  tapper  for  striking  the  coherer  after  an  electric  dis- 
charge has  taken  place  through  the  divided  particles. 
The  two  condensers  shown  shunted  in  the  local  circuit 
are  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  any  sparks  at  the  relay 
or  tapper,  which  would  otherwise  interfere  with  the  sig- 
nals received.  The  fact  that  insulators  are  transparent 
to  electric  waves  and  conductors  opaque  is  made  use  of 
in  screening  the  direct  action  of  the  transmitter  upon  the 
receiver.  This  is  accomplished  by  inclosing  the  receiving 
apparatus  in  a  metallic  case.  No  satisfactory  theory  has 
been  advanced  to  explain  the  function  of  the  several 

Salts  of  such  a  system  as  is  above  described.  It  seems  evi- 
ent,  however,  that  not  the  coherer  itself,  but  the  verti- 
cal conductor,  is  the  receiver  of  electrical  waves,  since 
the  coherer  may  be  inclosed  in  a  metallic  box  witliout 
interfering  with  its  action.  As  a  discharge  takes  place  in 
the  oscillator  of  the  transmitter,  electrical  oscillations 
are  set  up  in  the  vertical  conductor,  producing  displace- 
ment currents  which  in  turn  give  rise  to  electromagnetic 
waves.  These,  as  they  spread,  cut  the  vertical  conductor 
at  the  receiving  station,  producing  currents  of  compara- 
tively high  potential,  which  in  tuin  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  discharge  to  earth  through  the  coherer.  Since 
electric  waves  obey  the  laws  of  light,  they  may  be  reflected. 
By  this  means  it  is  possible,  with  the  aid  of  parabolic  re- 
fiectors,  to  direct  their  course  toward  any  desired  point. 
This  has  been  accomplished  to  some  extent  by  Marconi. 
By  so  adjusting  the  resistance,  capacity,  and  inductance  of 
the  transmitting  and  receiving  apparatus  as  to  bring  them 
in  electrical  resonance,  it  is  possible  to  syntonize  any  two 
stations  one  with  the  other  so  that  only  messages  sent  by 
one  will  be  received  by  the  other.  Some  successful  experi- 
ments of  such  selective  transmission  have  been  recorded. 

telehydrobarometer  (tel-f-M-dro-ba-rom'e- 
tfer),  n.  [<  Gfr.  rsy/le,  afar,  +  v6o>p,  Vaier,  +  E. 
barometer.']  An  instrument  for  recording  elec- 
trically at  a  distance  the  head  of  water,  or  of 
any  liquid  contained  in  a  reservoir. 

teleianthoiis  (tel-i-an'thus),  a.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
T^/l«of,  finished,  perfect,  +  avBot;,  a  flower.]  In 
hot,  perfect-  or  hermaphrodite-flowered. 

teleiconograph  (teVf-i-kon'o-graf),  n.  [<  Gr. 
t^/Ie,  afar,  +  eiic6v,  an  image,' +  yp&ipeiv,  write.] 
A  combination  of  the  telescope  and  camera  lu- 
eida  devised  by  M.  Eevoil.  The  camera  lucida  is  at- 
tached to  the  eyepiece  of  the  telescope  in  such  a  way  that 
the  observer  sees  an  image  of  the  objects  visible  in  the 
field  of  view  apparently  projected  upon  a  sheet  of  paper 
placed  on  a  table  below  the  eyepiece,  where  he  can  easily 
sketch  their  outlines.  He  has  the  scale  of  the  drawing  at 
command,  since  the  size  of  the  image  depends  on  the  dis- 
tance between  the  eye  and  the  paper. 

teleityt  (te-le'i-ti),  n.  [<  Grr.  rk'keioQ,  finished, 
perfect, +  -i^.]'  End;  tendency  to  fulfil  a  func- 
tion or  purpose.     Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  427. 

telekinesis  (tel'f-ki-ne'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Tjj^e,  afar,  +  dvijaig,  movement :  see  kmeUc.'] 
Movement  of  or  motion  in  an  object,  animate  or 
inanimate,  produced  without  contact  with  the 
body  producing  the  motion.  See  the  quotation 
under  telekinetic.     [Eecent.] 

telekinetic  (tel"e-ki-net'ik),  a.  [<  telekinesis  + 
■4c  {at.  kinetic).'] '  Of  the  nature  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  telekinesis.     [Becent.] 

For  the  alleged  movements  without  contact,  which  form 
an  important  branch  of  "  so-called  Spiritualistic  phenome- 
na," M.  Aksakof  s  new  word  telekinetie  seems  to  me  the 
best  attainable.  It  need  not,  of  course,  imply  an  actio 
in  distans,  without  any  intervening  medium,  but  rather  an 
action  exercised  upon  a  body  so  situated  with  regard  to 
the  assumed  agent  that  no  exercise  of  any  known  force 
would  have  originated  the  body's  movement. 

Myers,  Froc.  Soc.  Psych.  Besearch,  Dec,  1890,  p.  669. 
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telelograph  (tf-lel'o-gr&f),  n.  [<  Gr.  TvXe,  afar, 
+  U-yog,  word,  +  ypiipeiv,  write.]  A  modified 
form  of  semaphore,  invented  by  E.  Lovell  Edge- 
worth  about  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  signals  were  four  long  wooden  isosceles  tri- 
angles, each  of  which  had  eight  definite  positions,  repre- 
senting the  numerical  figures  1  to  7  and  zero.  One  of  the 
pieces  represented  units,  and  the  others  respectively  tens, 
hundreds,  and  thousands ;  by  the  use  of  the  different  sig- 
nals in  different  positions  any  number  below  eight  thou- 
sand not  containing  the  figures  8  or  9  could  be  signaled. 
Words  could  be  assigned  to  these  numbers  according  to 
any  prearranged  code. 

telemanometer  (tel-f-ma-nom'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr. 
T^'^,  afar,  -I-  E.  manometer.]  A  manometer  or 
pressure-gage  that  registers  its  indications  at 
a  distance  by  means  of  electric  registering 
apparatus. 

telemeteorograph  (tel-f-me'te-o-ro-graf),  n. 
[<  Gr.  T^Ae,  afar,  -I-  /leriapov,  a  meteor,  -1-  ypa- 
^nv,  write.]  A  meteorograph  in  which  the  re- 
cording apparatus  is  at  a  distance  from  the  actu- 
ating instrumenlis,  and  is  operated  electrically. 
It  is  the  combination  in  one  registering-instrument  of  a 
telethermograph,  a  telebarograph,  and  a  teleanemograph. 

telemeteorograpMc  (tel-e-me"te-6-ro-graf'ik), 
a.  [<  telemeteorograph  +  4c.]  Periaining  to  the 
telemeteorograph;  relating  to  re^stration  by 
meteorological  instruments  at  a  distance. 

telemeter  (te-lem'e-t&r),  n.  [<  P.  t&,6mbtre,  < 
Gr.  Trj7i£,  afar,  -I-  /lirpov,  measure.]  1.  An  in- 
strument for  determining  distances  in  survey- 
ing, in  artillery  practice,  etc.  Sometimes  the  whole 
apparatus,  sometimes  the  angle-measuring  part  only,  and 
sometimes  only  the  graduated  rod  to  be  observed  at  a  dis- 
tance is  called  a  telemeter.  When  such  a  rod  is  used  the 
amount  subtended  by  a  fixed  angle  is  observed. 
2.  An  apparatus  for  recording  electrically  at  a 
distanoethe  indications  of  a  physical  or  me- 
teorological instrument ^Acoustic  telemeter,  an 

apparatus  for  determining  a  distance  by  the  time  occupied 
in  traversing  it  by  the  sound  of  a  detonation. 

telemetric  (tel-e-met'rik),  a.  [<  telemetr-y  + 
-jc]  Pertaining  to  automatic  registration  at 
a  distance  of  the  indications  of  physical  and 
meteorological  instruments. 

Telemelric  aid  to  meteorological  records. 

Science,  VI.  194. 

telemetry  (tf-lem'e-tri),  n.  [<  Gfrr  r^/le,  afar, 
+  -fiETpia,  <  fierpov,  measure.]  1.  The  art  of 
measuring  distances  by  the  use  of  telemeters, 
—  2.  The  art  of  recording  at  a  distance  the 
indications  of  meteorological  and  physical  in- 
struments. 

telemotor  (tel'e-mo-tor),  n.  [<  Gr.  r^Tie,  afar, 
+  E.  motor.]  A  motor  used  to  steer  a  ship, 
in  which  the  power  generated  at  a  distance 
from  the  tiller  is  transmitted  to  another  motor 
or  apparatus  directly  connected  with  the  tiller. 
The  transmission  of  power  from  the  prime  motor  may  be 
by  chains  or  ropes,  or  by  hydrostatic  or  pneumatic  col- 
umns confined  in  pipes  and  connected  with  one  or  two 
piston-engines  for  actuating  the  tiller. 

telengiscope  (te-len'ji-skop),  n.  [Irreg.  <  Gr. 
TV^E,  afar,  +  eyy^i,  near,  +  OKoireiv,  view:  see 
scope.]  An  instrument  which  combines  the 
powers  of  the  telescope  and  of  the  microscope. 

Telenomus  (tf-len'o-mus),  n.  [NL.  (Haliday, 
1833);  formation  uncertain.]  A  large  genus  of 
hymenopterous  parasites,  of  the  proctotrypid 
subfamily  Scelioninx,  comprising  numerous  mi- 
nute chaloid-like  forms  which  are  all  or  nearly- 
all  parasitic  in  the  eggs  of  hemipterous  or  lepi- 
dopterous  insects. 

Teleobranchia  (tel"e-o-brang'ki-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  Tk'keoQ,  Ti^etog,  complete,  fuU-grovm, 
perfect  (<  riTioe,  end,  completion),  +  ^pdyxia, 
gills.]  A  group  of  rostriferous  gastropods, 
with  the  gills  of  few  (12  to  15)  lammee  in  reg- 
ular descending  spiral  rows  on  the  left  side 
of  the  mantle-cavity,  the  operculum  distinct, 
and  the  aperture  of  the  shell  contracted  mod- 
erately and  roundish.  It  includes  the  families 
Planaxidee,  Bissoide^,  Melaniidse,  CerithUdse,  Vi- 
riparidae,  and  others. 

teleobxancliiateCteFe-o-brang'ki-at),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Teleobranchia,  or  having 
their  characters. 
II,  n.  Amember  of  the  Teleo'branehia. 

teleocephal  (teKe-a-sef'al),  n.  Any  teleooeph- 
alous  fish.    Amer.  "Nat,  May,  1890. 

Teleoceptaali  (teFe-o-sef'a-li),  n.pl.  [NL.,  pi. 
of  *teleocephalits :  see  teleo'cepiidUms.]  An  order 
of  teleost  fishes,  including  those  whose  cranium 
has  the  full  complement  of  bones. 

teleocephalous  (tel"e-o-sef'a-lus),  a.  [<  NL. 
*teleocephalv^,  <  Gr.  re^eof,  T0Leu)c,  complete,  + 
KE<|la'^,  head.]  Having  the  full  number  of  bones 
in  the  skull ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  TeleocephaU. 

Teleodesmacea  (tel'^e-o-des-ma'sf-a),  n.  pi. 
pail.,  <  Gr.  Ti?ie<^,  T^hioc,  complete,  +  deff/uif, 


teleostomate 

band,  ligament.]  An  order  of  bivalve  mol- 
lusks,  formed  by  W.  H.  Dall  to  include  all  those 
whose  hinge  is  highly  specialized  or  perfected. 
The  division  includes  12  suborders,  and  the  name  is  con- 
trasted with  Ammiulodemiacea  and  with  Prionodesmacea, 
Nature,  XLI.  188. 

teleodesmacean  (teFf-o-des-ma'se-an),  a.  and 
n.  [<  Teleodesmacea -i-' -an.]  I.  d.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Teleodesmacea. 

II.  n.  Any  member  of  the  Teleodesmacea.    W. 
H.  Dall. 

teleologic  (tel"e-o-loj'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  teleology 
+  -ic]    I.  a.  lleleological. 

Value  in  use,  or,  as  Mr.  De  Quincey  calls  it,  teleologic 
value,  is  the  extreme  limit  of  value  in  exchange. 

J.  s.  am,  Pol.  Econ.,  in.  i.  §  2. 

II.  n.  The  science  of  final  causes.     [Eare.] 

Technic  and  Teleologic  are  the  two  branches  of  practical 

knowledge,  founded  respectively  on  conation  and  feeling, 

and  are  both  together,  as  Ethic,  opposed  to  Theoretic, 

which  is  founded  on  cognition. 

S.  H.  Hodgson,  Time  and  Space,  §  68. 

teleological  (tel"e-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  teleologic 
+  -al.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  relating  to  tel- 
eology, or  the  doctrine  of  final  causes ;  pertain- 
ing to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  design  or  purpose. 

teleologically  (tel"e-o-loi'i-kal-i),  adv.  Vith 
reference  to  or  as  regards  teleology;  on  teleo- 
logical grounds;  by  or  with  reference  to  pur- 
pose or  design. 

teleologism  (tel-e-ol'o-jizm),  n.  [<  teleolog-y  + 
4sm.]  Teleology;  also,  the  acceptance  of  tele- 
ology, or  belief  in  that  doctrine.  Pop.  Sei.  Mo., 
XXXV.  278. 

teleologist  (tel-e-ol'o-jist),  n.  [<  teleolog-y  + 
■ist.]  One  who  maintains  the  doctrine  of  or 
stu(&es  final  causes.    Compare  seUologist. 

teleology  (tel-e-ol'o-ji),  n.  [<  NL.  teleologia 
(Chr.W  olf ),  <  Gfr.  rkXog  (gen.  riXeof),  completion, 
final  end,  -I-  -^xtyla,  <  Myuv,  speak:  see  -ology.] 
The  doctrine  of  final  causes;  the  theory  of  ten- 
dency to  an  end. 

teleometer  (tel-e-om'e-t6r),  n.    A  telemeter. 

teleophobia  (tel'e-o-fo'bi-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
tBioq  (gen.  TiXeoQ)',  end,  +  "ipd^og,  fear.]  That 
disposition  of  mind  which  results  in  great  un- 
willingness to  admit  that  things  tend  toward 
definite  ends,  or  that  anything  in  nature  is 
determined  by  anything  not  yet  in  existence. 
See  dysteleology. 

teleopbore  (tel'e-o-for),  n.  [<  Gr.  Tikeoq,  re^cog, 
complete,  +  -ip'opog,  <  fipuv  =  E.  bear^.]^  A 
gonotheca. 

teleophyte  (tel'e-o-fit),  n.  [<  Gr.  r^^of,  riXeiog, 
complete,  -I-  ^vr'Sv,  plant.]  A  plant  composed 
of  cells  arranged  in  tissues ;  especially,  a  high- 
ly developed  plant,  as  a  tree.  Compare  teleo- 
zoon.    S.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  J  43. 

teleorganic  (tel"e-&r-gan'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  r^;ieof, 
T£/le(of ,  complete,  +  bpyavov,  an  organ .  ]  Accom- 
plishing the  purpose  of  organism ;  vital;  neces- 
sary to  organic  Ufe :  as,  teleorganic  forces. 

teleosaur  (td'e-o-sftr),  «.  [<  NL.  leleosawus.] 
A  fossil  crocodil'e  of  the  family  Teleosauridse. 

teleosaurian  (tel"f-o-s4'ri-an),  a.  and  n.    I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  Teleosawidie,  or  having  their 
characters. 
II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Teleosauridse. 

Teleosauridse  (tel"e-o-sa'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Teleosaurus  +  -idle.]  A  family  of  fossil  oroeo- 
dUes,  typified  by  the  genus  Teleosaurus,  having 
a  long  narrow  snout  with  terminal  nostrils,  the 
posterior  nares  bounded  by  the  palatines  (the 
pterygoids  not  being  united  below),  and  the 
vertebrsB  amphiooelous.  They  are  characteris- 
tic of  the  Oolitic  formation. 

Teleosaurus  (tel'''e-9-s&'rus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
riXeog,  Ti?i,eiog,  complete,  +  savpog,  a  lizard.] 
The  typical  genus  of  Teleosauridx. 

teleost  (tel'e-ost),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  *teleosteus, 
<  Gr.  rii^og,'  TcTieiog,  complete,  +  bnTiov,  bone.] 
I.  a.  In  ichth.,  osseous,  as  a  fish ;  having  a  well- 
ossified  skeleton,  as  ordinary  fishes;  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Teleostei. 

II.  n.  An  osseous  fish ;  any  member  of  the 
Teleost^.  See  cuts  on  following  page,  and  cuts 
■anAevIlsosc,  optic,  pdlatoquadrate,parasplienoid. 

teleostean  (tel-e-os'te-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  teleost 
+  -e-an.]    Same  as  teleost. 

Teleostei  (tel-e-os'te-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
*teleosteus :  see"  teleost]  The  teleosts,  or  ordi- 
nary bony  fishes;  a  subclass  of  true  fishes. 
They  have  a  well-developed  brain,  whose  optic  nerves 
cross  each  other,  but  without  any  chiasm ;  the  heart  is 
provided  with  a  non-contractile  arterial  bulb ;  the  fins 
nave  well-developed  and  distinct  rays;  the  skeleton  is 
generally  completely  ossified,  and  the  backbone  consists 
entirely  or  mostly  of  separate  well-ossified  vertebrse. 

teleostomate  (tel-e-os'to-mat),  a.  [<  teleos- 
tom-ous  +  -ofcl.]    Same  as  teleostomoug. 


teleostome 


Skull  of  Pike  {Esox  luct'tis),  a  teleost  fish,  showing  most  of  the  bones. 
Upper  and  middle  figures,  side  and  top  views  without  the  bones 
of  the  jaws;  lower,  side  view  with  the  bonesof  the  jaws,  a,  articular 
facet  for  hjromandibular  bone ;  x,  parasphenoid ;  ^,  basisphenoid ; 
«,  alisphenoid ;  V,  VII,  exits  of  fifth  and  seventh  nerves;  x,a,3,  bones 
apparently  replacing  nasals;  ^n,  angular  bone;  ^t',  articular ;  BO, 
ba^occipital ;  Bre,  branchiost^al  rays ;  D,  dentary ;  £0,  exoccip- 
ital ;  EfiO,  epiotic ;  Fr,  frontal ;  //M,  hyomandibular ;  /Op,  inter- 
operculum ;  Afx,  maxillary ;  Me,  metapterygoid  j  Of,  operculum ;  Pa, 
parietal;  /*/,  palatoquadrate  arch  ;  /»*:»■,  premaxiUa;  7**/,  prefron- 
tal ;  PrO,  proOtic ;  PrOp,  praoperculum ;  PrS,  presphenoid ;  Ptf, 
postfrontal ;  Q*t,  quadrate ;  SO,  supra-occipital ;  Sop,  subopercalum ; 
S'Or,  suborbital;  ^?,  squamosal ;  ^y,  symplectic ;  Ki7,  vomer. 
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action  of  one  mind  on  another  at  a  distance 
without  the  use  of  words,  looks,  gestures,  or 
other  material  signs;  also,  the  resulting  men- 
tal state  or  affection.  The  assumption  is  that  cer- 
tain extraordinary  phenomena  cannot  be  explained  on  any 
recognized  principles  of  physical  science.  Also  called 
tlvmighM,Tamiiferen<x  and  mind-reading.    [Recent.  ] 

We  venture  to  Introduce  the  words  Telsesthesia  and 
Tdepathy  to  cover  all  cases  of  impresBion  received  at  a 
distance  without  the  normal  operation  of  the  recognised 
sense  organs.  Proe.  Soc.  Psych,  Beseaireh,  I.  147. 

telepheme  (tel'e-fem),  n.  [<  Gr.  r^/le,  afar,  + 
0i^/i)?,  saying,  talk:  see  /amei.]  A  telephonic 
message.     [Eecent.] 

We  shall  ask  a  dispensation  to  permit  us  to  introduce  a 
new  word  into  the  language.  It  is  tidepheme.  The  use 
of  such  phrases  as  "telepJSonio  communication,"  "tele- 
phonic message,"  "news  by  telephone,"  and  the  like 
seems  a  little  clumsy,  and  a  single  word  expressing  their 
meaning  has  become  a  desideratum. 

W.  BtUettier,  in  Kochester  (S,  Y.)  Post-Express,  August 

[Sth,  1882. 

Telephium  (tf-le'fl-um),  n.  [NL.  (Toumefort, 
1700),  a  name  in  use  among  herbalists  from  J. 
Camerarius,  1588 ;  <  L.  telepMon,  <  Gr.  tt/M^cov, 
an  herb  resembling  purslane,  said  to  have  been 
named  from  Telephus,  a  mythic  king  of  Mysia 
and  son  of  Hercules.]  A  genus  of  polypetalous 
plants,  of  the  order  Ficoidex  and  imbe  MoUugi- 
nesB.  It  is  characterized  by  flowers  with  five  petals,  five 
stamens,  a  three-celled  ovary,  becoming  in  fruit  a  three- 
angled  papery  pod  included  in  the  calyx,  many-seeded  at  its 
base,  and  loculicidally  three-  to  f  our-valved.  There  are  one 
or,  as  some  regard  them,  three  species,  natives  of  the  Medi- 
terranean region.  Xhey  are  spreading  glaucous  herbs,  of- 
ten from  a  perennial  rootstock,  bearing  alternate  twin  or 
opposite  leaves,  which  are  oval  or  oblong  and  without 
nerves,  and  are  minutely  stipulate.  The  small  white  flow- 
ers form  terminal  cymes.  T.  Imperati  is  the  tree-orpine, 
formerly  sometimes  cultivated. 

telephone  (tel'e-fon),  n.  [=  p.  UUpkone  =  G. 
telephon  =  Sw. l)an.  telefon  (all  after  E.) ;  <  Gr. 
Tipx,  afar,  +  ^un/fi,  voice,  sound.]  An  instrument 
or  apparatus  for  the  transmission  of  sound  to 
a  distant  point.  The  word  is  generally  restricted  to 
devices  for  che  transmission  of  articulate  speech  by  the 
agency  of  electricity.  The  process  consists  essentially  of 
the  transmission  of  electric  waves  or  impulses  which  agree 
in  period  and  phase  with  atmospheric  waves  produced  by 
sound.    Thes^  in  turn,  by  means  of  an  electromagnet, 
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the  primary  wire  of  an  induction-coil.  These  variations 
cause  corresponding  induced  currents  to  ^ow  through  the 
secondary  wire,  which  is  connected  with  the  line.  They 
are  generally  due  to  variations  of  resistance  resulting  from 
variations  in  pressure  in  carbon,  as  in  Edison's  transmitter 
(called  caatan,  tdephmie\  or  in  surface  contact  when  hard 
carbon  is  used,  as  ia  Slake's  transmitter.  In  the  latter 
(see  cut)  the  sounds  are  directed  to  the  mouthpiece  p, 


SkuU  of  Percb  {Percajluviatilis\t  a  teleostome. 
X,  frontal ;  a.  prefrontal ;  4,  sphenotic ;  7,  parietal ;  8,  supra-occipi- 
tal;  9,  epiotic  ;  11,  proOtic;  xz,  pterotic;  X7, premaxilla ;  x8,  maxilla; 
X9,  first  sutyirbital  or  lacrymal  bone ;  19',  chain  of  suborbitals ;  20, 
nasal ;  zx,  one  of  a  chain  of  post-temporal  ossicles ;  23,  hyomandibu- 
lar ;  24,  ectoptery^oid  ;  26,  quadrate ;  27,  metapterygoid ;  28,  oper- 
culum <-  30,  pFseoperculum  ;  31,  symplectic ;  32,  suboperculum ;  33,  in- 
teroperculum ;  34,  dentary ;  35,  articular :  36,  angular  ;  42,  uronyal ; 
46,  post-temporal,  or  bone  coimecting  scapular  arch  with  the  skull. 

teleostome  (tel'fro-stom),  n.  [<  Nli.  teleosto- 
nrns:  see  teUostomous.']  One  ot  the  Teleostomi; 
any  true  flsh. 

Teleostomi  (tel-f-os'to-mi),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
teleostomus :  see'  teleostomovs.']  A  subclass  or 
class  of  true  fishes,  having  the  arch  of  the  up- 
per jaw  formed  by  specialized  jaw-bones  (gen- 
erally both  intermaillary  and  supramaxillary) 
and  a  more  or  less  developed  set  of  membrane- 
bones.  The  group  is  contrasted  with  the  selachians  or 
elasmobranchs,  and  includes  both  the  teleosts  and  the 
ganoids.    Compare  Sdachostomi,  CydoetoTtiif  Cirroitomi. 

teleostomoUB  (tel-e-os'to-mus),  a.  [<  NL.  tele- 
ostomus, <  (Jr.  rfXeof ,  rfAettjf,  complete,  +  ard/ia, 
mouth.  J  Having  the  character  of  a  teleostome ; 
pertaining  to  the  Teleostomi. 

teleotemporal  (teF'f-o-tem'po-ral),  n.  [<  Gr. 
Tk?i£OQ,  TkAevoi,  complete,  +  L.  ienipora,  temples : 
see  temporal^.J  A  bone  of  the  scapular  arch  in 
fishes,  otherwise  eaMed  postclavicle. 

teleotrocha,  n.  pi.    Same  as  telotrocha. 

teleozoic  (teFe-o-z6'ik),  a.  [<  teleoso-on  +  -ic] 
Of  the  character  of  a  teleozoon ;  pertaining  to 
the  teleozoa ;  metazoan :  not  protozoan. 

teleozoon  (tel"e-o-z6'on),  n.;  pi.  teleozoa  (-a). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  rf/leof,  riAiio?,  complete,  +  C^ioi),  an 
animal,]  A  complete  animal;  a  metazoan  as 
distinguished  from  a  protozoan  organism,  con- 
sisting of  differentiated  cells  or  specialized  tis- 
sues.   -Hj  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  J  199. 

telepatluc(tel-e-path'ik),  a.  [<  telepathy  +-ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  telepathy.     [Eecent.] 

telepathically  (tel-f-path'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a 
telepathic  manner;  tty  means  of  telepathy;  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  or  doctrine  of  tele- 
pathy.  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  I.  500.    [Recent.] 

telepatbist  (tel'f-path-ist  or  te-lep'a-thist),  n. 
[<  telepath-y  +  -isf]  One  who  'is  versed  in  tel- 
epathic phenomena,  or  who  upholds  the  doc- 
trine of  telepathy.    [Eecent.] 

telepathy  (tel'l-path-i  or  te-lep'a-thi),  n.  [< 
Gr.  T)?^,  afar,  +'  -TzaBeta,  <  waidog,  suffering,  feel- 
ing (of.  symjpatTiy).']  The  direct  communica- 
tion of  one  mind  with  another  otherwise  than 
in  ordinary  and  recognized  ways ;  the  supposed 
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Bell  Telephone. 


cause  vibrations  of  a  plate  or  membrane,  which  agitate 
the  air  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  original  disturbance 
and  thus  reproduce  the  sound.  As  in  telegrapl^,  a  tele- 
phonic system  includes  a  transmitter,  a  conducting  wire, 
and  a  receiver.  In  the  magneto-electric  telephone  the 
transmitter  and  receiver  are  identicaJ.  A  thin  iron  disk 
is  placed  very  near,  but  not  quite  touching,  the  end  of  a 
small  bar  of  steel  permanently  magnetized,  about  which 
is  wound  a  coil  of  thin  insulated  wire.  One  end  of  this 
wire  is  connected  with  the  earth  and  the  other  with  the 
line.  The  sound-waves  produce  vibrations  in  the  iron 
disk,  and  as  the  magnetic  field  is  thus  subjected  to  rapid 
alterations,  currents  of  electricity  are  induced,  which  are 
transmitted  through  the  line.  At  the  receiving  end  cor- 
responding changes  in  the  magnetism  of  the  bar  of  the  re- 
ceiving instrument  produce  similar  vibrations  in  the  iron 
disk  near  it,  which,  in  turn,  produce  sound-waves.  When 
the  Bell  telephone  is  used  as  a  transmitter,  the  sounds  are 
directed  toward  the  mouthpiece  p,  through  a  hole  in  the 
center  of  which  the  vibrations  impinge  on  the  diaphragm 
d.  The  consequent  vibrations  of  the  diaphragm  close  to 
the  end  of  the  magnet  jti  induce  currents  in  the  coil  r, 
which  are  transmitted  to  the  line  wires  w  through  the  ter- 
minals t.  When  the  instrument  is  used  as  a  receiver,  the 
pulsatory  currents  passed  through  the  coU  e  cause  the  dia- 
phragm d  to  vibrate  and  give  out  sounds,  which  are  heard 
by  putting  s  to  the  ear.  Better  results,  however,  are  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  a  different  form  of  transmitter,  many 
varieties  of  which  have  been  invented.  In  that  most  com- 
monly used  the  motions  of  the  diaphragm  cause  variations 
in  the  strength  of  a  current  flowing  from  a  battery  through 


Blake's  Transmitter. 

which  causes  the  vibrations  of  the  air  to  impinge  on  the 
diaphragm  d,  on  the  back  and  at  the  center  of  which  rests 
the  point  of  a  spring  carrying  a  small  spherical-shaped 
piece  of  platinum,  8,  which  presses  against  a  carbon  block, 
0.  The  current,  passing  through  the  primary  of  the  induc- 
tion-coil i,  passes  through  the  contact  between  the  plati- 
num and  the  carbon,  and  variations  in  the  resistance  of  this 
contact,  due  to  the  vibrations  of  the  diaphragm,  cause  cur- 
rente  to  be  induced  in  the  secondary  of  the  coil  t  which  are 
sent  into  the  line  circuit.  Any  form  of  microphone  may  be 
used  as  a  telephone  transmitter. — Chemical  telephone, 
a  telephone  the  receiver  of  which  is  Edison's  monograph. — 
Dolbear's  telephone,  a  kind  of  telephone  in  which  the 
effects  are  produced  by  electrostatic  forces,  and  there  is  no 
permanent  electromagnet  in  the  receiver.  The  latter  con- 
sists of  two  thin  metallic  plates  near  to  but  insulated  from 
each  other,  constituting  in  effect  a  condenser.  The  vary- 
ing charge  in  this  condenser,  due  to  the  action  of  the 
transmitting  telephone,  causes  variations  in  the  mutual 
attraction  of  the  plates,  and  in  this  way  the  vibrations  of 
the  membrane  of  the  transmitter  are  reproduced.— Mem- 
brane telephone,  a  telephone  using  a  membrane  of  any 
substance,  but  usually  of  thin  sheet-iron,  as  the  part  acted 
upon  directly  by  the  sound-vibrations. — Multipolar  tel- 
ephone. See  mulUpdlar. — Pulsion  telephone,  a  me- 
chanical telephone  having  attached  to  ite  diaphragm  a 
number  of  vibrators  for  the  purpose  of  reinforcing  the 
vibrations.— Telephone-harp,  an  instrument,  used  in 
connection  with  a  telephone,  to  enable  large  audiences  to 
distinguish  musical  sounds. 

telephone  (tel'f-fon),  v.  t.  and  i.;  pret.  and  pp. 
telephoned,  ppr.  teleplwmng.  [<  telephone,  n. 
Hence,  by  abbr. ,  phone^.']  To  communicate  by 
telephone. 

telephoner  (tel'f-f6-n6r),  n.  [<  telephone  + 
-erKI  One  who  lises  a  telephone  for  communi- 
cating with  another.  T.  D.  LocTcwood,  Elect., 
Mag.,  and  Teleg.,  p.  207. 

telephonic  (tel-f-fon'ik),  a.  [=?.  telSphonique  ; 
as  telephone  +  -ic.]  Of  or  relating  to  the  tele- 
phone ;  communicated  by  the  telephone :  as,  a 
telephonic  communication. 

telephonically  (tel-e-fon'i-kal-i),  adv.  With 
reference  to  the  telephone ;  "by  means  of  the 
telephone. 

telephonist  (tel'e-fo-nist),  n.  [<  telephone  + 
•istT]  A  person  versed  in  telephony,  or  who 
uses  the  telephone. 

telephonoeraph  (tel-f-fo'no-graf),  n.  [<  tele- 
phone  +  Gr.  ypcujieiv,  write.]  A  device  for  mak- 
ing a  permanent  record  of  a  message  received 
by  telephone. 

telephonographic  (tel-e-fo-no-graf'ik),  a.  [< 
tel^honograph  +  ■4c.']  Pertaining  to  or  effect- 
ed by  means  of  a  telephonograph.  Elect.  Bev. 
(Bng.),  XXIV.  523. 

Telephonns  (tel-e-fo'nus),  n.  [NL.  (SwainsoH, 
1837,  as  Telophomus),  <  Gr.  T^le,  afar,  +  ip&vii, 
voice,  sound.]  An  extensive  genus  of  African 
shrikes,  of  the  family  Larmidse,  of  black,  white, 


Senegal  Shrike  (  Telephonus  setttgalut). 


and  chestnut  coloration,  without  any  bright 
tints.  Eight  species  of  the  now  restricted  ge- 
nus are  described,  among  which  is  the  Senegal 
shrike,  T.  senegalus. 

telephony  (tere-f6-ni),«.  [Ab  telephone  +-yS.'] 
The  operation  or  art  of  telephoning,  or  repro- 
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duoing  Bounds,  especially  articulate  speech,  at 
a  distance  from  their  source. 

Telephorid8e(tel-e-for'i-de),».^i.  [NL.  (Leach, 
1817),  <  Telephoriis  +  -idle.']  A  family  of  ser- 
rieorn  beetles,  including  those  forms  commonly 
called  soldier-beetles,  now  usually  merged  with 
the  Lampyridse.  See  Telephormee.  Malacoder- 
midee  is  a  synonym. 

Telephorinae  (tel"e-fo-ii'ne),  m.  pi.  [<  Telepho- 
rus  +  -inee.']  The  Telephoridse  as  a  subfamily 
of  the  Lampyridse.  They  have  the  middle  ooxsb  con- 
tiguous and  the  epipleura  distinct  and  narrow  at  base, 
and  meaothoracic  epistema  not  sinuate  on  the  inner  side. 
They  are  slender  and  rather  soft-bodied  beetles  of  medium 
size,  usually  vegetable-feeders,  although  carnivorous  in  the 
larval  state.  CnavMognalhuSiPodabrui,  and  Telephone  are 
the  principal  genera  represented  in  the  United  States.  See 
cut  under  sdldier-^eetle. 

TelephorUB  (te-lef'o-rus),  n.  [NL.  (Sohaeffer, 
1766),  <  Gr.  TTjTae,  aiar,  +  -^opoq,  <  ^kpsLv  =  E. 
ftearl.]  A  genus  of  serricorn  beetles,  typical 
of  the  family  TelepTioridse.  it  is  of  cosmopolitan  dis- 
tribution, and  comprises  more  than  300  species,  the  major- 
ity of  them  inhabiting  cold  or  temperate  regions.  Thirty- 
six  species  occur  in  the  TTnited  States.  T.  bilinecctug,  the 
two-lined  soldier-beetle,  is  in  its  larval  state,  according  to 
ItUey,  a  common  enemy  of  the  larva  of  the  codling-moth 
(Carpocapsa  pomtmella).    See  cut  under  soldier-beetle. 

telephote  (tel'f-fot),  n.  [<  Gr.  TijXE,,  afar,  + 
0Sf  (0(aT-),  light.]  An  instrument  designed  to 
reproduce  at  a  distance,  by  the  aid  of  electri- 
city, pictures  or  images  of  visible  objects. 

telephotograph  (tel-f-fo'to-graf),  n.  [<  tele- 
phote  +  Gr.  ypdfjieiv,  write.  Cf .  photograph.]  A 
picture  or  image  produced  by  a  telephote. 

telephotography  (tel"e-fo-tog'ra-fl),  n.  [<  tele- 
photograph  +  -^3.]  The  art  (not  yet  attained) 
of  producing  a  photograph  of  an  object  distant 
and  invisible  from  the  camera,  bymeans  of  elec- 
trical connections  with  a  suitable  apparatus  sit- 
uated near  the  object.    Nature,  XLIII.  335. 

teleplastic  (tel-e-plas'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  TijTie,  afar, 
-I-  ■wMaaeiv,  form,  mold,  shape.]  Noting  the 
alleged  spiritualistic  phenomena  of  materiali- 
zation, or  the  formation  of  phantasmal  figures 
of  persons  and  things.  Also  telesomatie.  See 
the  quotation.     [Bare.] 

M.  [A.  N.]  Aksakof  uses  the  term  "telesomatie  "  for  the 
phenomena  of  so  called  "materialisation,"  the  formation 
of  "  spirithands  "  and  the  like.  Elsewhere  he  calls  these 
phenomena  "plastic."  Inasmuch  as  other  material  ob- 
jects are  asserted  to  be  thus  supernormally  formed,  be- 
sides quasi-human  bodies,  it  would  be  better,  I  think,  to 
give  the  name  teleplastic  to  all  this  class  of  alleged  phe- 
nomena,      F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Proc.  Soc.  Fsych.  Kesearch, 

[Dec,  1890,  p.  669. 

telepolariscope  (tel"e-po-lar'i-sk6p),  n.  [<  Gr. 
t^Ae,  afar,  -I-  E.  polansoope.']  An  optical  instru- 
ment consisting  of  a  combination  of  the  polari- 
soope  with  the  telescope. 

teleradiophone  (tel-e-ra'di-o-fon),  n.  [<  Gr. 
r^/le,  afar,  +  B.  radiophone.]  '  An  adaptation  of 
telegraphy  to  the  radiophone. 

Telerpeton  (tf-16r'pe-ton),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  tv^, 
afar.  +  ipTrerdv,  a  reptile,  <!  Ipjreiv,  creep,  crawl.] 

1 .  A  genus  of  fossil  lizards  of  the  Mesozoio  pe- 
riod, belonging  to  the  ovder  Bhynohoeephalia. — 

2.  [I.  c]  A  member  of  this  genus. 
telescope  (tel'e-skop),  n,     [=  F.  tilescope  =  Sp. 

Pg.  It.  telescopk)  =  JD.  teleskoop  =  G.  Sw.  Dan. 
tdeskop,  etc.,  <  NL.  telescopiwm  (NGr.  Tifixoiid- 
wum),  \  G:V.Trj%e,  afar,  +  OKoire'tv,  view.]  1.  An 
optical  instrument  by  means  of  which  distant 
objects  are  ma,de  to  appear  nearer  and  larger. 
It  originated  in  the  first  decade  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, apparently  earliest  in  Holland;  but  Galileo  in  1609 
independently  Invented  the  form  which  bears  his  name, 
published  it  to  the  world,  and  was  the  first  to  apply 
the  instrument  to  astronomical  observation.  The  tele- 
scope consists  essentially  of  two  members :  one,  the  ob- 
jective, a  large  converging  lens,  or  a  concave  mirror  (tech- 
nically spetmtv/m),  which  forms  an  optical  image  of  the 
object ;  the  other,  the  eyepwee,  a  small  lens  or  combina- 
tion of  lenses,  which  magnifies  this  image.  The  optical 
parts  are  usually  set  in  a  tube,  and  this  is  so  arranged  that 
the  distance  between  the  objective  and  the  eyepiece  can  he 
adjusted  to  give  the  most  distinct  vision.  Telescopes  are 
classed  as  refracting  or  reflecting,  according  as  the  objec- 
tive is  a  lens  or  a  speculum.  The  simple  refracting  telescope 
has  for  an  objective  a  large  convex  lens,  A  (fig.  1),  of  long 
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Fig.  I.— The  Simple  Refracting  Telescope. 


focns,  while  the  eyepiece,  B,  is  also  a  convex  lens,  but  of 
short  focus,  the  two  being  placed  at  a  distance  slightly 
less  than  the  sum  of  their  focal  lengths.  The  "real"  in- 
verted image  of  the  object  formed  atmbythe  object-glass 
is  viewed  by  the  magnifying  lens  B,  the  magnifying  power 
being  equal  to  the  ratio  between  the  focal  lengths  of  the 
lenses  ^  and  £.  With  this  form  of  instrument  the  object 
is  seen  inverted.  In  the  Galilean  telescope  the  eye-lens 
is  concave  instead  of  convex,  and  intercepts  the  rays  from 
the  objective  before  they  reach  the  focus,  so  that  the  ob- 
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ject  is  seen  erect.  But  the  field  of  view  is  very  restricted, 
and  this  form  of  instrument  now  survives  only  in  the  opera- 
glass.  The  simple  refracting  telescope  in  any  of  its  forms 
is  a  very  imperfect  instrument,  owing  to  the  fact  that  rays 
of  different  color  are  not  alike  refrangible,  the  focus  be- 
ing nearer  the  lens  for  the  blue  rays  than  for  the  red.  By 
making  the  telescope  very  long  in  proportion  to  its  diame- 
ter, the  injurious  effect  of  this  chromatic  aberration  can 
be  greatly  reduced,  and  about  1660  Huygens  and  Cassini 
used  instruments  more  than  100  feet  long  in  their  obser- 
vations upon  Saturn.  About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  it  was  discovered  in  England  that,  by  combining 
lenses  of  different  kinds  of  glass,  objectives  could  be  made 
nearly  free  from  chromatic  aberration,  and  all  the  refract- 
ing telescopes  now  constructed  have  achromatic  object- 
glasses  of  some  form.  The  usual  construction  is  a  double- 
convex  lens  of  crown-glass  combined  with  a  (nearly)  plano- 
concave lens  of  fiint-glass,  the  focal  lengths  of  the  two 
lenses  being  proportional  to  their  dispersive  powers,  and 
the  curves  so  chosen  that  the  spherical  aberration  is  cor- 
rected at  the  same  time.  But  other  forms  are  possible  and 
even  preferable.  rig.2showsaomeofthoBemostused.  For 
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Fig.  z. — Different  Forms  of  the  Achromatic  Object-glass. 

many  years  after  the  invention  of  the  achromatic  telescope 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  suitable  glass  for  lenses  of 
more  than  5  inches  in  diameter.  The  discoveries  of  Gni- 
nand  about  1800  partially  relieved  the  difficulty,  and  from 
about  1870  to  1900  a  considerable  number  of  instruments 
have  been  made  with  apertures  exceeding  2  feet :  one  of 
50  inches  diameter  was  constructed  for  the  Paris  Exposi- 


Fig.  3.— The  Liclc  Telescope,  Licit  Observatory,  California. 

tion(1900) ;  the  telescope  of  Chicago  University  (given  by 
C.  T.  Yerkes)  is  40  inches.  The  Lick  telescope  (fig.  3)  is 
of  36  inches  diameter  and  67  feet  in  length,  the  object- 
glass  by  Clark  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  That  of  Pul- 
kowa  is  30  inches.  Tlie  achromatic  objective  constructed 
of  flint-  and  crown-glass  is,  however,  by  no  means  perfect, 
and  cannot  be  made  so  while  these  kinds  of  glass  are  used. 
When  the  correction  for  the  rays  of  mean  wave-length  in  the 
spectrum  is  thebest  possible,  the  extreme  rays — thered  and 
violet — refuse  to  coincide  with  the  others,  so  that  the 
image  of  a  bright  object  is  surrounded  by  a  purple  halo, 
which  renders  it  somewhat  indistinct.  This  "secondary 
spectrum,"  as  it  is  called,  is  riot  very  obtrusive  in  small 
instruments,  but  is  a  serious  defect  in  large  ones,  and  un- 
fits the  ordinary  achromatic  refractor  for  photography. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  use  an  object-glass  spe- 
cially corrected  for  the  violet  rays,  and  therefore  practi- 
cally worthless  for  visual  observations.  But  while  it  is 
impossible  to  secure  a  perfect  color-correction  with  any 
lens  composed  of  ordinary  crown-  and  flint-glass,  there  is 
no  reason  why  kinds  of  glass  may  not  be  invented  which 
will  render  it  possible ;  and  since  1880  experiments,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  (ierman  government,  by  Professor  Abb6 
at  Jena,  appear  to  have  resulted  in  at  least  partial  success. 
Lenses  as  large  as  12  inches  in  diameter  have  been  made  of 
the  new  glass.  If  large  disks  of  this  glass  can  be  obtained 
sufficiently  homogeneous,  and  not  corrosible  under  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  the  art  of  telescope-making  will  immediate- 
ly m^e  enormous  progress.  The  reflecting  telescope  was 
invented  between  1660  and  1670,  independently  by  Gregory 
and  Newton,  by  the  latter  as  the  result  of  his  discovery  of 
the  decomposition  of  light  by  refraction,  which  led  him  to 
conclude(erroneously)thatthefault8  of  therefracting  tele- 
scope were  necessarilyincurable.  There  arefour  different 
forms  of  the  in- 
strument,   dif-  

fering  only  in 
the  method  by 
which  the  rays 
reflected  by  the 
concave  specu- 
lum which 
forms  the  ob- 
jective are 
brought  to  the 
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Figf.  4.—  The  Gregorian  Reflecting  Telescope. 


telescope 

eyepiece.  In  the  Gregorian  telescope  (flg.  4)  the  rays  re- 
flected from  the  speculum  are  a  second  time  reflected  by 
a  small  concave  mirror  in  the  center  of  the  tube,  and  just 
beyond  the  focus.  The  large  mirror  is  pei^orated,  and  the 
eyepiece,  placed  behind  the  perforation,  receives  the  rays 
thustwicereflected.  In  the  Cassegrainian  the  construction 
is  precisely  similar,  except  that  the  small  mirror  is  convex, 
and  is  placed  within  the  focus ;  this  shortens  the  instru- 
ment a  little,  but  restricts  the  field  of  view.  In  both  these 
forms  the  observer  looks  toward  the  object  just  as  with  a 
refractor.  In  the  Newtonian  form,  which  is  the  most  usei^ 
the  small  mirror  is  plane,  and  set  at  an  angle  of  45%  so  that 
the  rays  are  reflected  out  at  the  side  of  the  tube.  Finally,  in 
the  front-view  or  Herschelian  form  the  small  mirror  is  dis- 
pensed with,  the  speculum  being  slightly  tilted  so  as  to 
throw  the  image  to  one  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  tube. 
This  saves  the  loss  of  light  due  to  the  second  reflection, 
but  involves  some  injury  to  the  definition.  Although  the 
reflecting  telescope  is  free  from  chromatic  aberration,  it 
seldom  gives  as  perfect  definition  as  an  achromatic  instru- 
ment, and  is  much  more  subject  to  atmospheric  disturb- 
ance ;  the  image  also  is  less  brilliant  than  that  given  by 
a  refractor  of  the  same  aperture ;  but  the  speculum  is 
much  easier  and  less  costly  to  construct  than  an  achromat- 
ic object-glass  of  the  same  size,  so  that  the  lai^est  tele- 
scopes ever  made  have  been  reflectors.  At  the  head  of 
the  lisi.  stands  the  six-foot  ''leviathan"  of  Lord  Rosse, 
erected  in  1845,  and  still  in  use :  it  is  of  the  Newtonian  form. 
The  five-foot  silver-on-glass  Cassegrainian  reflector  of  Mr. 
Common,  erected  in  1889,  stands  next,  and  there  are  in  ex- 
istence a  number  of  instruments  with  apertures  of  8  mid 
4  feet.  Herschel's  great  telescope,  erected  in  1789,  but  long 
since  dismantled,  was  48  inches  in  diameter  and  40  feet 
long.  The  magnifying  power  of  a  telescope  depends  upon 
the  ratio  between  the  focal  length  of  the  object-glass  and 
that  of  the  eyepiece.  (See  eyepiece.)  It  can  therefore  be 
altered  at  pleasure  by  merely  exchanging  one  eyepiece  for 
another.  As  a  rule,  the  highest  power  practically  availar 
ble,  with  the  best  object-glasses  and  under  ihe  best  cir- 
cumstances, is  from  75  to  100  to  every  inch  of  aperture. 
The  illuminating  power  is  proportional,  other  things  equal, 
to  the  area  of  the  object-glass  or  the  speculum ;  so  that  a 
telescope  of  12  inches  aperture  ought  to  give  four  times  as 
much  light  as  one  with  a  6-inch  lens.  Practically,  how- 
ever, the  larger  lenses,  on  account  of  the  increase  in  the 
thickness  of  the  glass,  do  not  reach  their  theoretical  per^ 
f  ormance.  Reflecting  telescopes  vary  greatly  in  their  lights 
gathering  power.  A  Newtonian  reflector  with  a  silver-on- 
glass  speculum  freshly  polished  is  not  very  greatly  inferior 
in  light  to  an  achromatic  of  the  same  aperture ;  but  as  a 
rule  a  reflector  in  its  ordinary  working  condition  has  only 
about  half  the  light  of  the  corresponding  refractor.  Small 
telescopes  for  terrestrial  purposes  are  usually  unmounted, 
but  the  tube  is  ordinarily  made  in  several  sections  which 
slide  into  one  another,  reducing  the  length  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  making  it  more  portable,  as  in  the  common  spy- 
glass. Larger  telescopes  are  mounted  upon  stands  of  some 
kind,  and  the  practical  efficiency  of  the  instrument  de- 
pends greatly  on  the  firmness  and  convenient  arrangement 
of  the  stand.  At  present  telescopes  for  astronomical  use 
are  almost  always  mounted  equatorially — that  is,  the  tel- 
escope-tube is  attached  to  an  axis,  which  itself  is  carried 
by  another  axis  with  its  bearings  so  arranged  that  it  points 
toward  the  pole.  Hiis  principal  axis  is  called  the  polar 
ctxis,  and  a  clockwork  is  usually  arranged  to  make  it  turn 
at  the  rate  of  one  revolution  in  a  sidereal  day.  When  the 
telescope  is  once  pointed  at  a  celestial  object,  the  clock- 
work will  keep  it  apparently  stationary  in  the  field  of  view 
for  any  length  of  time.  By  the  help  also  of  graduated  circles 
attached  to  the  two  axes  it  is  easy  to  "  set "  the  telescope 
so  as  to  find  any  object  whose  right  ascension  and  decli- 
nation are  known.  Fig,  5  represents  diagrammatically 
the  equatorial  of  the 
usual  German  form. 

It  is  quite  certain 
that  previous  to  1600 
the  telescope  was  un- 
known, except  pos- 
sibly to  individuals 
who  failed  to  see  its 
practical  impor- 
tance, and  who  con- 
fined its  usft  to  "  cu- 
rious practices"  or 
to  demonstrations  of 
"natural  magic." 
Sncye.  Brit, 
[XXIII.  135. 

2.  [caj?.]  Same 
as  Telescopium. 
—Axis  of  a  tele- 
scope. See  axisl. — 
Binocular  tele- 
scope, an  instru- 
ment composed  of 
two  similar  small 
telescopes  fastened 
together  side  by  side 
and  parallel,  so  that 
both  eyes  can  be  used 

at  once  in  looking  through  it.  The  opera-glass  is  its  most 
common  form.— Brachy-telescope,  or  brachyte,  a  form 
of  sUver-on-glass  refiector  in  which  the  small  mirror,  con- 
vex in  f  onn,  is  placed  out  of  the  axis  of  the  lai^e  speculum, 
which  is  slightly  inclined,  the  distortion  thus  produced  in 
the  im^e  being  partly  compensated  by  the  corresponding 
inclination  of  the  small  mirror.  This  construction  avoids 
the  perforation  of  the  speculum,  and  leaves  its  whole  area 
unobstructed ;  it  also  considerably  diminishes  the  length 
of  the  instrument- Broken  telescope,  a  telescope  which 
has  a  reflecting  prism  or  mirror  inserted  about  half-way 
between  the  object-glass  and  its  focus,  the  tube  being  thus 
bent  at  right  angles :  much  used  in  transit-instruments 
and  theodolites.— Cane  telescope,  a  telescope  or  spy- 
glass fitted  in  a  waikmg-stick.— Cassegrainian  tele- 
scope, a  form  of  reflector  in  which  the  small  mirror  is  con- 
vex. See  def.  1.— Catadloptric,  catoptric  telescope,  a 
reflecting  telescope.—  Bia^ic  telescope.  See  dicuytic. 
— Emiatoilal  telescope.  See  eguatonal,  n.^  and  def.  1. 
— CJalilean  telescope,  the  form  of  refracting  telescope 
invented  by  Galileo,  and  still  used  as  the  opera-glass :  it  is 


Fig.  g.— The  Equatorial. 
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characterized  by  having  a  concave  lens  as  the  eye-glass, 
and  shows  objects  erect. — Gregorian  telescope.  See 
Gregorian  and  def.  1.— Herscheuail  telescope,  a  form  of 
reflecting  telescope  in  which  no  small  mirror  is  used,  but 
the  large  speculum  is  slightly  inclined,  so  as  to  make  the 
image  accessible  at  the  side  of  the  month  of  the  telescope- 
tube.— Keplerian  telescope,  a  form  of  refracting  tele- 
scope which  is  chaiacterized  by  the  use  of  a  convex  Tens  of 
short  focus  for  the  eyepiece :  sometimes  referred  to  simply 
as  the  agtroTWmicai  telescope,  because,  exhibiting  objeclis 
inverted,  it  cannot  be  advantageously  used  for  any  but  as- 
tronomical observation  s.  —  Uagnlfying  power  Of  a  tele- 
scope. See  magnify.— Newtonian  telescope,  the  usual 
form  of  reflecting  tel- 
escope, which  em- 
ploys a  small  plane 
mirror  set  at  an  angle 
of  45%  throwing  the 
image  through  the 
side  of  the  tube.— 
Nigbt  telescope,   a  Newtonian  Telescope, 

spy-glass      of     wide 

aperture  and  low  power,  useful  in  twilight  or  moonlight. 
— FhotograpUc  telescope,  a  telescope  fitted  for  pho- 
tography. It  may  be  a  refractor  with  an  object-glass  spe- 
cially constructed  to  bring  the  actinic  rays  to  an  accurate 
focus,  or  a  reflector,  which  requires  only  mechanical  adap- 
tations.— Prism-telescope.  See  teinoa»)2>e.— Sclathenc 
telescope.  See  adatherie. — SUver-on-glass  telescope, 
a  reflector  which  has  a  concave  speculum  of  glass  silvered 
on  the  front  surface.  Most  of  the  reflectors  nowmade  are  of 
this  kind.— Terrestrial  telescope,  a  telescope  having 
two  additional  lenses  in  the  eyepiece,  by  means  of  which 
the  inverted  image  is  brought  to  an  erect  position,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  an  astronomic^  refracting  telescope. — 
View-telescope,  the  small  telescope  which  usually  forms 
part  of  a  spectroscope.— Watcb-t&escope,  a  small  tele- 
scope attached  to  a  theodolite  or  other  geodetic  instru- 
ment, and  intended  to  enable  the  observer  to  assure  him- 
self of  the  stability  of  the  parts  of  the  instrument  which 
ought  to  remain  immovable  while  the  observations  are 
being  made. — Vater-telescope.  (a)  A  simple  tube,  five 
or  six  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  plane  glass  inserted  water- 
tight at  the  end.  It  is  used  by  Norwegian  fishermen  and 
others  to  enable  them  to  see  objects  under  water.  Qi)  A 
telescope  with  its  tube  completely  filled  with  water.  Such 
an  instrument  was  used  by  Airy  at  Greenwich,  about  1870, 
as  part  of  a  zenith-sector,  in  order  to  settle  by  observation 
certain  questions  relating  to  the  aberration  of  light. — 
Zenith-telescope,  an  instrument  designed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  latitude  of  a  place  by  measuring 
the  difference  between  the  zenith-distances  of  two  stars 
culminating  north  and  south  of  the  zenith  at  nearly  eqnal 
altitudes :  introduced  by  Capt.  Talcott  of  the  United  States 
Engineers  about  1840.  The  principle  involved  had  been 
discovered  as  early  as  1740  by  Horrebow,  but  the  method 
was  never  much  used,  for  want  of  suitable  star-catalogues, 
and  had  been  quite  lost  sight  of. 
telescope  (tel'e-skdp),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  tele- 
scoped, ppr.  telescoping.  [<  telescope,  nJ]  I. 
trans.  To  drive  into  one  another  like  the  mov- 
able joints  or  slides  of  a  spy-glass:  as,  in  the 
collision  the  forward  cars  were  telescoped;  to 
shut  up  or  protrude  Uke  a  jointed  telescope. 

H,  intrtms.  To  move  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  slides  of  a  pooket-telesoope ;  especially,  to 
run  or  be  driven  together  so  that  the  one  par- 
tially enters  the  other:  as,  two  of  the  carriages 


telescope-bag  (tel'e-skop-bag),  n.  A  hand-bag 
made  in  two  separate  parts,  one  of  which  shuts 
down  over  the  other  and  is  held  in  place  by 
straps. 

telescope-carp  (tel'e-skop-karp),  n.  A  mon- 
strous variety  of  the  goldnsh,  Carassms  aiirattis, 


Telescope-carp  ^Carassius  auratus  var.),  two  thirds  mitural  size. 

originating  in  China,  of  a  scarlet  color,  with 
the  eyes  protruding,  and  with  a  double  caudal 
fin.    Also  scarlet  fish  and  telescope-fish. 

telescope-driver  (tel'e-skdp-dri'''v6r),  n.  The 
clockwork  mechanism  by  which  the  motion  of 
a  telescope  is  made  to  accord  with  apparent 
sidereal  motion.  Sir  E,  Beckett,  Clocks  and 
Watches,  p.  232. 

telescope-eye  (tel'e-skop-i),  n.  An  eye,  as  of  a 

fastropod,  which  may  be  telescope^  or  with- 
rawn  and  protruded. 

telescope-fisll  (tel'e-skdp-fish),  n.  Same  as  tele- 
scope-carp. 

telescope-fly  (tel'e-skop-fli),  n.  A  two-winged 
stalk-eyed  insect.    See  cut  under  JHopsis. 

telescope-shell  (tel'e-skdp-shel),  n.  A  cerithi- 
oid  univalve  of  India,  Telescopmm  fuscum,  hav- 
ing a  long  conical  shell  of  many  whorls  with 
gabquadrangnlar  aperture. 
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telescope-sight  (tel'e-skop-sit),  n.  A  telescopic 
glass  mounted  upon  a  firearm  or  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance, and  usually  adjustable  for  distance  and 
windage. 

telescope-table  (tel'e-sk6p-ta"bl),  n.  A  table 
which  allows  of  being  lengthened  or  shortened 
at  pleasure.    Compare  extension-table. 

telescopic  (tel-e-skop'ik),  a.  [=  P.  Ulesco- 
piqiie  =  Sp.  telescdpico  =  Pg.  It.  teUscopieo;  as 
telescope  +  -ic]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
telescope  or  its  use;  obtained  by  means  of  a 
telescope :  as,  a  telescopic  view  of  the  moon. — 
2.  That  can  be  seen  or  discovered  \>y  the  tele- 
scope only:  &&,  telescopic  stSiTS. — 3.  Seeing  at  a 
great  distance ;  far-seeing. 

Aristotle  bad  the  eye  of  a  bird,  both  tdewopie  and  mi- 
croscopic. WTwi^y. 

4.  Capable  of  being  extended  or  shut  up  Uke 
a  spy-glass;  having  joints  or  sections  which 
slide  one  within  another;  especially,  in  mach., 
constructed  of  concentric  tubes,  either  station- 
ary, as  in  the  telescopic  boiler,  or  movable,  as 
in  the  telescopic  chimney  of  a  war-vessel,  which 
maybe  lowered  out  of  sight  in  action,  or  in  the 
telescopic  jack,  a  screw-]ack  in  which  the  lift- 
ing head  is  raised  by  the  action  of  two  screws 
having  reversed  threads,  one  working  within 
the  other,  and  both  sinking  or  telescoping 
within  the  base — an  arrangement  by  which 

freater  power  is  obtained. — 5.  In  zool.:  (a) 
talked ;  mounted  on  an  ophthalmite,  stem,  or 
peduncle,  as  an  eye.  (6)  Capable  of  protrusion 
and  retraction,  as  if  jointed  like  a  telescope,  or 
like  the  joints  of  a  telescope :  as,  telescopic  eyes, 
feelers,  horns,  or  feet.— Telescopic  axle.  See  axle. 
—Telescopic  catheterlsm,  the  passage  of  successively 
smaller-sized  catheters  one  within  the  other,  until  one 
small  enough  to  pass  a  urethral  stricture  has  been  found. 
—Telescopic  chimney,  a  chimney,  used  on  some  steam- 
ers, made  in  sections  arranged  to  slide  into  each  other  so 
that  it  can  be  lowered.  — Telescopic  elevator,  a  hy- 
draulic elevator  in  which  the  hydraulic  pressure  is  ex- 
erted through  sections  of  tubes  which  gradually  diminish 
in  diameter  to  permit  sliding  within  one  another. — Tele- 
scopic gas-holder,  a  gas-holder  whose  sides  move  one 
within  another  like  the  slides  of  a  portable  telescope.— 
Telescopic  sight.    See  eighth. 

telescqpical  (tel-e-skop'i-kal),  a.  [<  telescopic 
+  -al.']    Same  as  telescopic" 

telescopically  (tel-e-skop'i-kal-i),  adv.  1.  In 
the  manner  of  a  telescope :  as,  an  instrument 
that  opens  and  closes  telescopicalVy. — 2.  By 
means  of  the  telescope;  as  regards  the  view 
presented  by  the  telescope. 

telescopiform  (tel'e-skop-i-fdrm),  a.  [<  tele- 
scope +  L.  forma,  form.]  Telescopic  in  form 
— that  is,  retractile  by  means  of  telescoping 
joints  one  within  another,  as  the  ovipositor  of 

many  insects Telescopiform  ovipositor,  in  emtom. , 

an  ovipositor  consisting  of  several  tubes,  which  are  modi- 
fied'abdominal  rings,  and  slide  into  one  another,  like  the 
tubes  of  a  spy-glass,  when  the  organ  is  retracted :  a  form 
found  in  many  Diptera  and  in  the  hymenopterous  family 
Chrysididx. 

telescopist  (tel'e-sko-pist  or  te-les'ko-pist),  n. 
[<  telescope  -i-  ■dst.']  One  skilled  in  using  the 
telescope. 

Telescopiuia  (tel-e-sko'pi-um),  n.  [KL. :  see 
telescope.']  A  southern  constellation,  introduced 
by  La  CaUle  in  1752.  It  contains  one  star  of 
the  fourth  magnitude.  Also  Telescope.— lele- 
scopium  Herschelii,  a  constellation  inserted  by  the 
Abb^  Hell  in  1789  between  Lynx,  Auriga,  and  OeminL  It 
is  obsolete. 

telescopy  (tel'e-sko-pi  or  te-les'ko-pi),  n.  [As 
telescope  +  -y^.]  The  art  of  constructing  or  of 
using  the  telescope. 

teleseme  (tel'e-sem),  n.  [<  Gr.  TiyAe,  afar,  -I- 
a^/ia,  sign ,  mark.  ]  A  system  of  electric  signal- 
ing in  which  provision  is  made  for  the  auto- 
matic transmission  of  a  number  of  different 
signals  or  calls,  in  use  in  connection  with  police 
telegraphs  and  hotel  anntinciators. 

telesia  (tf-le'sia),  n.  [=  F.  tSUsie,  <  Gr.  reUiaoi, 
finishing,  <  tsTJIv,  finiwi,  complete,  <  T^^f,  end.] 
A  name  sometimes  given  to  sapphire. 

telesmt  (tel'ezm),  n.     [<  MGr.  rkT^eaiia,  a  talis- 
man: see  taUsman^.]     A  talisman  or  amulet. 
[Bare.] 
The  consecrated  tdexim  of  the  pagans. 
Dr.  H.  Wore,  Antidote  against  Idolatry,  iz.    (LaOuim.) 

telesmatict  (tel-es-mat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  rkXeaiu^r-), 
outlay,  payment,  <  reKdv,  pay,  <  rDuoq,  pay- 
ment.]   Same  as  telesmaUcal. 
telesmaticalt  (tel-es-mat'i-kal),  a.  [_<  telesmaUc 
+  -al.]    Pertaining  to  telesms ;  tausmanic. 

They  had  a  teUmuiJMal  way  of  preparation,  answerable 
to  the  bcKinnings  and  mediocrity  of4:he  art. 

J.  Qregory,  Notes  on  Scripture,  p.  38.    {LaJOumu) 

telesmaticallyf  (tel-es-mat'i-kal-i),  adv.  By 
means  of  telesms  or  talismans. ' 


teleutospore 

The  part  of  Fortune  found  out  was  mysteriously  included 
in  stetue  of  brass,  telemuUiaUly  prepared. 

J.  Gregory,  Notes  on  Scripture,  p.  32.    {Latham.) 

telesomatic  (tel'e-so-mat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  t^Th, 
afar,  4-  au/ialr-),  body,  -f-  -ic]  Same  as  tele- 
plastic.    A.  N.  Ahsahof. 

telespectroscope  (tel-f-spek'tro-skop),  n.  [< 
Gr.  TijJie,  afar,  +  E.  spectroscope.]  An  instru- 
ment consisting  of  an  astronomical  telescope 
with  a  spectroscope  attached :  so  designated  by 
Lockyer. 

telestereoscope  (tel-f-ster'e-o-skop),  n.  [<  Gr. 
Tiy/lf,  afar,  +  E.  stereoscope.']  An  optical  in- 
strument devised  by  Helmholtz  for  producing 
an  appearance  of  relief  in  the  objects  of  a 
landscape  at  a  great  distance.  Helmholtz's  instru- 
ment consists  of  two  plane  mirrors  set  at  an  angle  of  46°, 
and  some  distance  apart.  The  rays  from  the  objects  of 
the  landscape  falling  upon  these  mirrors  are  reflected  to 
two  plane  mirrors  placed  parallel  to  the  flrst  and  in  front 
of  the  eyes.  Tlie  observer  views  the  image  reflected  from 
the  first  set  of  mirrors. 

telestic  (tf-les'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Te^anicSg,  fit  for 
finishing  or  consecrating,  <  relelv,  finish,  com- 
plete, <  rf/lof,  end.]  Pertaining  to  the  final  end 
or  purpose ;  tending  or  serving  to  end  or  finish. 
I  .  .  .  call  this  the  telegtitik  or  mystic  operation ;  which 
is  conversant  about  the  purgation  of  the  lucid  or  ethereal 
vehicle.  Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  792. 

telestich  (tel'e-stik),  ii.  [<  Gr.  TiTio^,  end,  -1- 
cTixoQ,  a  row,  a  line,  a  verse:  see  stich.]  A 
poem  in  which  the  final  letters  of  the  lines 
make  a  name, 

telethermograph  (tel-f-thfer'mo-graf),  n.  [< 
Gr.  TijTie,  afar,  -f-  E.  thermograph.]  A  thermo- 
graph which  records  at  a  distance  the  indica- 
tions of  its  actuating  thermometer;  a  self- 
registering  telethermometer. 

telethermometer  (tel''''e-th6r-mom'e-t6r),  «. 
[<  Gr.  Tij7i£,  afar,  +  E.  thermometer.]  A  ther- 
mometer that  records  its  temperature  at  a  dis- 
tance. In  general,  the  actuating  instrument  is  a  me- 
tallic thermometer  whose  indicator  is  connected  elec-. 
trically  with  a  dial  and  pointer,  or  with  a  continuous 
chronographic  register,  at  the  place  where  the  record  is 
desired.  The  apparatus  connected  with  the  thermometer 
is  called  the  tranemitter,  and  that  connected  with  the 
register  is  called  the  receiver.  Of  various  systems,  the 
following  one  of  Itichard  Bros,  of  Paris  may  be  desciibed. 
Over  the  pointer  of  the  thermometer-disd  is  placed  an 
auxiliary  needle  which  carries  a  fork  at  its  extremity.  The 
aims  of  the  fork  are  so  placed  that  the  primary  pointer 
of  the  instrument  rests  between  them.  Thus,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  pointer  of  the  instrument  is  limited  by  the 
fork,  and  an  electric  contact  is  made  when  the  pointer, 
responding  to  a  change  of  temperature,  touches  either 
arm  of  the  fork.  The  arms  are  insolated  from  each 
other,  and  separate  wires  carry  the  electric  current  from 
the  two  arms  to  the  receiver.  The  two  currents,  there- 
fore, distinguish  rising  and  falling  temperatures.  At  the 
receiver  the  current  sets  in  motion  a  train  of  wheelwork, 
which  moves  the  registering  pen  of  a  chronograph-barrel 
exactly  one  scale-division.  The  displacement  is  upward 
or  downward  according  as  the  electric  current  is  due  to  a 
rising  or  a  falling  temperature.  Simultaneously  the  wheel- 
work  plunges  a  metal  weight  into  a  cup  of  mercury,  and 
closes  an  electric  current  independent  of  the  first.  The 
current  thus  established  returns  to  the  transmitter,  and 
acts  on  a  magnet  whose  function  it  is  to  move  the  auxiliary 
needle  bearing  the  fork  so  as  to  bring  the  two  arms  of  the 
fork  again  to  equal  distances  firom  the  primary  needle. 
The  apparatus  is  completed  by  an  automatic  interrupter, 
which  operates  after  each  return  of  the  current  from  the 
receiver.  The  instrument  is  then  in  readiness  to  record 
another  differential  change  of  temperature.  This  system 
of  electrical  registration  at  a  distance  is  applicable  to  any 
instrument  whose  indications  are  shown  oy  a  dial  aud 
pointer. 

telethermometry  (teFe-th6r-mom'e-tri),  n. 
[As  telethermometer  +  -y^.]  The  art  of  indicat- 
ing or  recording  temperature  automatically  at 
a  distance  from  the  actuating  thermometer. 

teletopometer  (tel"e-to-pom'e-t6r),  n.  [<  Gr. 
rrj'Ke,  afar,  +  t&ko(,  a  place,  +  fih-pov,  measure.] 
A  telemeter  in  which  two  telescopes  are  used. 

teleutoform  (te-M'tp-fdrm),  n.  [<  Gr.  Televr^i, 
completion,  -1-  L.  forma,  form.]  In  hot.,  the 
last  or  final  fruit-form  in  the  alternating  gen- 
erations of  the  Vredinese;  the  stage  in  which 
the  teleutospores  are  formed. 

teleutogonidium  (te-lii"t6-gg-nid'i-um),  n. ;  pi. 
teleutogomdia  (-a).  [NL.",  <  Gr.  rehm^,  comple- 
tion, +  NL.  gonidium.]  In  lot.,  same  as  teleu- 
tospore. 

teleutospore  (tf-lu'to-spor),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
reT^mii,  completion,  +  anopi,  seed:  see  spwe.] 
In  hot.,  in  the  Vredinex,  a  thick-walled  spore  or 
pseudospore  formed  by  abscission  on  a  branch 
of  the  mycelium  (sterigma),  and  on  germina- 
tion producing  a  promycelium.  in  some  cases  the 
teleutospores  are  produced  early  in  the  season,  but  usu- 
ally they  appear  in  autumn,  remain  in  the  tissues  of  the 
host  over  winter,  and  germinate  in  the  spring.  See 
Bwrez,  Uredvneae,  and  cut  under  Puccinia.  Also  called 
orand-spore,  pseudoapare. 

The  cycle  begins  to  spring  with  the  germination  of 
thick-waUed  spores,  called  televtogporeg,  borne  nsnaUv  in 
pairs  at  the  end  of  sterigmata.  Eneyc.  Brit    IX  8SL 


telfordize 

telfordize  (tel'ford-iz),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  teJ- 
fordized,  ppr.  telfordimtg.  In  road^mahmg,  to 
construot  according  to  the  method  of  road-mak- 
ing invented  by  Thomas  Telford.  See  Telford 
pavement. 

Telford  pavement.  A  roadway  devised  by  the 
Scotch  engineer  Thomas  Telford  (1757-1834). 
The  bottoming  of  the  road  consists  of  any  durable  stone, 
from  4  to  7  inches  in  dimensions,  hand-laid  upon  the  road- 
foundation.  Between  such  stones  smaller  pieces  are 
packed  to  complete  a  compact  layer  7  inches  deep  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  and  graduated  to  4  inches  in  depth  at 
the  sides,  to  produce  a  uniform  convexity.  Upon  this  is 
spread,  and  rolled  down,  gravel  composed  of  flintSj  the 
pieces  being  as  nearly  cubical  in  form  as  can  be  obtamed, 
and  none  weighing  more  than  six  ounces.  The  roUing  is 
continued  till  the  surface  is  crushed  and  compacted  to 
smoothness.    The  name  is  often  contracted  to  te^ford. 

telic  (tel'  ik),  a.  [<  Gt.  tcXikSs,  final,  <  rf/loc, 
end,  completion.]  Noting  a  final  end  or  pur- 
pose.   See  ecbaUe. 

teliconograph  (tel-i-kon'o-gr&f ),  n.  [<  Gr.  t^J\£, 
afar,  -t-  eIkov,  an  image,  +  yp&^eiv,  write.  Cf . 
iconograph.']    Same  as  teleieonograph. 

Telifera  (tf-lif'e-ra),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  <  L.  tela, 
web,  +  ferre  =  E.  i'ear^.']    Same  as  ^nthelaria. 

Telinga  (te-ling'ga),  ».  1.  One  of  the  people 
living  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Deooan.  Tule 
and  Burnett. — Sf.  II.  c]  A  sepoy Telinga  po- 
tato.   See  potato. 

telU  (tel),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  told  (formerly  or 
dial,  sometimes  telled,  telt),  ppr.  telling.  [<  MB. 
tellen  (pret.  tolde,  talde,  pp.  told,  Hold,  talden, 
ytold),  <  AS.  tellan  (pret.  tealde,vv-  geteald)  = 
OS.  telUan  =  OFries.  tella  =  MD.  D.  tellen,  count, 
reckon,  consider,  =  MLGr.  tellen  =  OHGr.  eellan, 
MHGr.  zeJm,  G.  zdhlen,  number  (erzahUn,  nar- 
rate), =  Icel.  telja  =  Sw.  tdlja  =  Dan.  tselle,  num- 
ber, tell ;  cf .  Goth,  talsjan,  instruct,  direct ;  from 
the  noun  represented  by  tale^:  see  tofei,  n.  Cf. 
toifei,  V.    For  the  forms  tell,  told,  at.  sell,  sold.'i 

1.  trans.  1.  To  number;  count;  enumerate; 
reckon  one  by  one,  or  one  after  another:  as,  to 
tell  a  hundred;  to  tell  one's  beads. 

Certeyn  I  hem  never  tolde; 
For  as  f  ele  eyen  hadde  she 
As  fetheres  upon  foules  be. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  1380. 
'His  custom  Was  to  tell  over  his  herd  of  sea-calves  at 
noon,  and  then  to  sleep.  Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  vii. 

He  cannot  be  so  innocent  a  coxcomb ; 
He  can  tdl  ten,  sure. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Coxcomb,  iL  1. 
Kobody  comes  to  visit  him,  he  receives  no  letters,  and 
tdls  his  money  morning  and  evening. 

Steele,  Spectator,  Ko.  264. 

2.  To  recount ;  rehearse ;  narrate ;  relate :  as, 
to  tell  a  story. 

Witnesse,  ye  Heavens,  the  truth  of  all  that  I  have  teld! 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VII.  vi.  27. 
Life  ...  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 
Signifying  nothing.         Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  6.  27. 
Masters,  I  have  to  tell  a  tale  of  woe, 
A  tale  of  folly  and  of  wasted  life. 

William,  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  5. 

3.  To  make  known;  divulge;  disclose;  reveal; 
communicate:  as,  to  tell  a  secret;  to  tell  one's 
«rrand. 

Now  wnl  y  telle  the  rygt  Way  to  Jerusalem. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  125. 
Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Aske- 
lon.  2  Sam.  i.  20. 

She  never  told  her  love. 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud. 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek.  Shak.,  T.  S.,  ii.  4. 113. 
I  wonder  wha  's  tavld  that  gay  ladle 
The  fashion  into  our  countrie. 

Lard  DingtoaU  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  290). 

4.  To  declare;  say. 

Who-so  contrarieth  treuthe  he  telleth  in  the  gospel 
That^od  knoweth  hym  nouste,  ne  no  seynte  of  heuene. 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  65. 

5.  To  put  or  express  in  words;  recite;  explain; 
make  clear  or  plain. 

And  dede  men  for  that  deon  [din]  comen  oute  of  deope 

graues, 
And  tolden  why  that  tempest  so  longe  tyme  durede. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxi.  66. 
I  know,  quoth  he,  what  it  meaneth,  but  I  cannot  teO, 
it ;  I  cannot  express  it. 

LaUmer,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI,  1650. 

Whoso  ask'd  her  for  his  wife. 
His  riddle  told  not,  lost  his  life. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  i.,  Frol.,  1.  38. 
Few  can  tell  his  pedigree, 
Nor  his  subtill  nature  conster. 
Uarston  and  Barksted,  Insatiate  Countess,  v. 

6.  To  discern  so  as  to  be  able  to  say;  distin- 
guish; recognize;  decide;  determine:  as, to  tell 
one  from  another;  she  cannot  tell  which  she 
likes  best. 
I  could  always  teil  if  visitors  had  called  in  my  absence. 
Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  141. 
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7.  To  inform. 

He  seith  that  ye  be  sone  aperceyvannte  of  hym,  and 
that  ye  sholde  telle  me  what  he  is. 

MerliniE.'E.T.a.),  i.  74. 
Tell  me,  good  Hobbinoll,  what  garres  thee  greete? 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  April. 
111  tell  you  as  we  pass  along. 
That  you  will  wonder  what  hath  fortuned. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  v.  4. 16a 

8.  To  give  an  order,  command,  or  direction  to ; 
order;  bid:  as,  I  told  him  to  stay  at  home. 

Call  for  your  casting-bottle,  and  place  your  mirror  in 
your  hat)  as  I  told  you.  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Bevels,  ii.  1. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  all 
coachmeu  that  a  team  should  never  start  until  told. 

New  York  Tribune,  May  11, 1890. 

9.  To  assure ;  assert  positively  to. 
They  are  burs,  I  can  tell  you.    Sliak. ,  T.  and  C,  Hi.  2. 120. 
Pshaw  I  I  tell  you  'tis  no  such  thing — you  are  the  man 

she  wants,  and  nobody  but  you. 

Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  ii.  4. 

Let  me  tell  you,  you  may  drink  worse  French  wine  in 

many  taverns  in  London  than  they  have  sometimes  at  this 

house.  Cotton,  in  Walton's  Angler,  ii.  227. 

lOt.  To  make  account  of:  in  phrases  such  as 
to  tell  no  tale,  to  tell  no  dainty,  to  tell  no  store. 
Vesselle  of  Sylver  is  there  non :  for  thei  telle  no  prys 
■  there  of,  to  make  no  Vesselle  oBe. 

Mandetnlle,  Travels,  p.  220. 
I  ne  tolde  no  deyntee  of  hir  love. 
Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  208. 
Tell  that  to  the  marines.  See  marine.— la  tell 
noses.  See  «o«el.— To  tell  no  store  oft.  See  stores.— 
To  tell  Oflf,  to  count  oft ;  especially,  to  count  oft  and  de- 
tach, as  for  some  special  duty ;  as,  a  squad  was  ttAd  offta 
clear  the  streets. — To  tell  one's  beads.  See  to  bid  beads, 
under  bead. — To  tell  one's  fortune,  or  to  tell  fortunes. 
See/orteMe.— Totell  one's  own  tale  or  story,  to  teU 
talet,  to  tell  tales  out  of  school  See  toM^. = Svil  3. 
To  impart,  report,  repeai^  mention,  recite,  publish. — 4. 
Speak,  State,  etc.  See  soj/l.— 7.  To  acquaint  (with),  ap- 
prise (of). 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  give  an  account;  make 
report;  speak;  explain:  with  o/. 

Bothe  of  yonge  and  olde 
Ful  wel  byloved,  and  wel  folk  of  hire  tolde. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  L  131. 
That  I  may  publish  with  the  voice  of  thanksgiving,  and 
tell  o/all  thy  wondrous  works.  Ps.  xxvi.  7. 

This  ancient  and  isolated  city  [Bagusa]  has  yet  some- 
thing more  to  tell  qf.  M.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  240. 
0/ the  fruitful  year 
They  told,  and  its  delights. 

WUlia/m  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I,  392. 

3.  To  say;  declare. 

For  hit  aren  murye-mouthede  men  mynstrales  of  heuene, 

And  godes  boyes,  bordiours  as  the  bok  teUeth. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  x.  127. 

3.  To  talk;  chat;  gossip.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
While  I've  been  telling  with  you,  here  've  this  little  maid 

been  and  ate  up  all  my  sugar  I 

Kingsley,  Westward  Ho,  xxx. 

4.  To  tell  tales;  play  the  informer;  inform; 
blab:  with  of  ox  on  before  the  person:  as,  if 
you  do,  I'U  tell.    [Now  colloq.] 

And  David  saved  neither  man  nor  woman  alive,  to  bring 
tidings  to  Gath,  saying.  Lest  they  should  teU  on  us,  saying. 
So  did  David.  1  Sam.  xxvii.  U. 

He  didn't  want  to  tdl  on  Maggie,  though  he  was  angry 
with  her ;  for  Tom  Tulliver  was  a  lad  of  honor. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  i.  5. 

5.  To  act  effectively ;  produce  a  marked  effect 
or  impression;  count  for  something. 

It 's  true,  every  year  will  tell  upon  him.  He  is  over  flve- 
and-f  orty,  you  know.  George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  iv. 

It  would  seem  that  even  pedantry  and  imtiquarianism 
are  welcomed  when  they  tM  on  behalf  of  the  other  side. 
E.  A,  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  42. 

Everybody  knows  that  speeches  are  little,  that  debates 
are  often  nothing,  in  Congress  and  elsewhere  ;  but  votes 
tell.    It  is  the  vote  that  men  want. 

BUliotheca  Sacra,  XLVII.  644. 
To  hear  tell  of.    See  Tiear. 
telU  (tel),  n.     [<  tein,  v.']    That  which  is  told; 
account;  narration;  story;  tale.     [Bare.] 

There,  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  tell  f  It  I  write  on,  it  must 
be  to  ask  questions.         Waipole,  To  Mann,  April  4, 1743. 

Little  Barb'ry  's  the  very  flower  of  the  Sock,  accordin'  to 
my  tell.  E.  Eggfeston,  The  Century,  XXXV.  44. 

tell^  (tel),  OT.  l<Ar.  tell,  a.hm.']  A  hill  or  mound: 
common  in  Oriental  place-names. 

The  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  where  gigantic  tells  or  arti- 
ficial mounds,  and  the  traces  of  an  ancient  city  wall,  bore 
evident  witness  of  fallen  greatness. 

Encyc.  Brit,  XVII.  511. 

tellable  (tel'a-bl),  a.    [<  Ull^  +  ■able.']  Capable 

of  being  told';  worth  telling. 
tell-blU-willy  (tel'bil-wil"i),  n.     [Imitative.] 

The  willet,  Symphemia  semipalmata.    See  cuts 

under  willet  and  sendpalmate.     [Bahamas.] 
tell-clockf  (tel'klok),  n.     [<  UIP-,  v.,  +  obj. 

ctocfc2.]    One  who  sits  and  counts  the  hours; 

an  idler. 


telltale 


An  obsolete  or  provincial  preterit 


Is  there  no  mean  between  busybodies  and  tcll-elocks,  be. 
tween  factotums  and  faineants? 

Rev.  S.  Ward,  Sermons,  p.  181. 

telled  (teld). 
of  uin. 

tellen  (tel'en),  ■«.  [<  Sp.  telina  =  P.  teUine,  <  NL. 
Tellina,  <  Gr.  TeTMvn,  a  kind  of  shell-fish:  see 
TelUna.'^  A  bivalve  of  the  genus  Tellima  or  of 
some  of  the  related  TelUnidee.   P.  P.  Carpenter. 

teller  (tel'Sr),  n.     [<  MB.  tellere;  <  Uin  +  -eri.] 

1.  One  who  counts  or  enumerates.  Specifically— 
(a)  One  of  two  or  more  persons,  members  of  a  deliberative 
or  legislative  body,  appointed,  when  a  division  takes  place, 
to  count  the  votes  cast  for  and  against  a  particular  pro- 
posal or  measure.  In  the  British  House  of  Commons  there 
are  two  tellers  appointed  for  each  party,  of  whom  one  for 
the  ayes  and  another  for  the  noes  are  associated  to  check 
each  other  in  the  telling.  In  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  but  one  is  appointed  for  each  party,  (b) 
One  of  four  officers  (styled  taUiers  in  old  records)  former- 
ly employed  in  the  British  Exchequer  to  receive  money 
payable  to  the  king  and  to  pay  money  payable  by  the  king. 
The  office  was  abolished  in  1834  by  4  and  5  Will.  IV.,  c.  16, 
and  the  duties  of  the  four  tellers  are  now  performed  by  a 
controller-general  of  the  receipt  and  issue  of  the  Exche- 
quer.   See  taUier. 

Sir  Edward  [Carey]  was  a  gentleman  of  the  Chamber, 
and  one  of  the  four  Tellers  of  the  Exchequer. 

H.  Hall,  Society  in  E^zabethan  Age,  ix. 

(c)  A  functionary  in  a  banking  establishment  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  receive  or  to  pay  money  over  the  counter :  as, 
a  receiving  teller;  a  paying  teller. 

2.  One  who  tells,  recounts,  narrates,  relates, 
or  communicates  something  to  others:  as,  a 
story-feMer. 

Sr  Kenelm  was  a  teller  of  strange  things.     . 

Evelyn,  Diaiy,  June  18, 1670. 

It  is  as  Zarathat  the  city  is  famous,  because  it  is  as  Zara 
that  its  name  appears  in  the  pages  of  the  great  English 
teller  of  the  tale.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  121. 

tellership  (tel'fer-ship),  «.  [<  teller  +  -ship.'] 
The  office  or  post  of  teller ;  a  position  as  teller. 

tellevast,  n.    See  talevas. 

Tellicherry  bark.  See  conessi  ftarfc,  under  6arfc2, 

Tellina  (te-li'na),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus,  1758),  < 
Gr.  xe^Vimi,  a  land 
of  shell-fish.]  In 
conch.,  a  genus  of 
bivalve  moUusks, 
typical  of  the  fam- 
ily Tellirddx.  The 
shell  has  a  strong  ex- 
ternal ligament;  it  is 
generally  thin  and 
handsomely  colored. 
The  animal   has  very 

long    siphons.    "  There         Tellina  Hngua-filis  (right  ralve). 

are  many  species,  both 

living  and  extinct,  of  all  coasts.    See  also  cut  under  Tel- 
lirddse. 
telling (tel'ing), a.  Effective;  impressive;  strik- 
ing: as,  a  tilling  speech  on  tariff  reform. 

Not  Latimer,  not  Luther,  struck  more  telling  blows 
against  false  theology  than  did  this  brave  singer. 

Emerson,  Eobert  Bums. 

telling-house  (tel'ing-hous),  n.  One  of  the  rude 
cots  xn  which  shepherds  on  the  moor  meet  at 
the  end  of  the  pasturing  season,  to  teller  count 
their  sheep.  R.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone, 
ii.,  note.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

tellingly  (tel'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  telling  manner; 
so  as  to  be  effective ;  effectively. 

The  doctrine  that  poetry,  not  philosophy,  is  the  true  in- 
terpretation of  life,  is  put  tellingly  and  persuasively. 

The  Academy,  Dec.  1, 1888,  p.  345. 

Tellinidse  (te-lin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Tellina 
+  4dee.']  A  family  of  bivalve  moUusks,  of 
which  the  genus  Tellina 
is  the  type.  The  animal 
has  the  mantle-lobes  wide 
open  in  front,  but  continued 
into  very  long,  separate  si- 
phons behind;  the  labial 
palpi  are  large  and  trian- 
gular; the  giUs  are  united 
behind  and  appendiculate ;  Teiinta  radiata. 

the  foot  is  tongue-shaped  and 

compressed.  The  shell  is  nearly  equivalve,  and  generally 
has  cardinal  and  anterior  and  posterior  lateral  teeth. 

tellinite  (tel'i-nit),  n.  [<  Tellina  +  -Jte2.]  A 
fossil  shell  of  the  genus  Tellina,  or  some  similar 
one;  a  petrified  tellen. 

telltale  (tel'tal),  n.  and  a.  [<  tellX,  v.,  +  obj. 
tofei.]  I;  ».  1.  One  who  officiously  or  heed- 
lessly communicates  information  concerning 
the  private  affairs  of  others ;  one  who  tells  that 
which  is  supposed  to  be  secret  or  private;  a 
blabber;  an  informer;  a  tale-bearer. 

One  that  quarreUs  with  no  man,  but  for  not  pledging 
him,  but  takes  all  absurdities,  and  commits  as  many,  and 
is  no  tell-tale  next  morning  though  hee  remember  it. 
Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographle,  An  Ordinairie  Honest 

[Fellow. 

If  you  see  your  master  wronged  by  any  of  your  fellow- 
servants,  be  sure  to  conceal  it,  for  fear  of  being  called  a 
teU-tale.     Sw(ft,  Advice  to  Servants  (General  Directions). 


telltale 

The  children,  who  are  always  house  Ull-talet,  soon  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  little  history  oJ  the  house  and 
family.  Thackeray,  Henry  Esmond,  xi. 

2.  An  indication  or  an  indicator ;  that  which 
serves  to  convey  information. 

Paint  those  eyes,  so  blue,  so  kind, 
Eager  telltales  of  her  mind. 

if.  Arnold,  A  Memory-Picture. 

3.  A  name  given  to  a  variety  of  instruments  or 
devices,  usually  automatic,  used  for  counting, 
indicating,  roistering,  or  otherwise  giving  de- 
sired information.  Specifloally— (o)  In  organ^cOd- 
ing,  a.  piece  of  hone,  metal,  or  wood,  moving  in  a  slot, 
which  is  so  connected  with  the  bellows  as  to  indicate  to 
the  blower  or  player  by  its  position  the  state  of  the  wind- 
supply.  (6)  A  hanging  compass,  generally  in  the  cabin 
of  the  commanding  oficer.  (c)  An  index  near  the  wheel 
of  a  ship  to  show  the  position  of  the  tiller,  (d)  A  turn- 
stile placed  at  the  entrance  of  a  public  hall  or  other 
place  of  resort,  and  having  a  mechanism  which  records 
the  number  of  persons  passing  in  or  out.  (e)  A  gage  or 
index  which  shows  the  pressure  of  steam  on  an  engine- 
boiler,  ol  gas  on  a  gas-holder,  and  the  like.  (/)  A  clock- 
attachment  for  the  purpose  of  recording  the  presence  of 
a  watchman  at  certain  intervals.  Some  forms  of  this  de- 
vice are  provided  with  a  rotating  paper  dial,  showing  the 
hour  and  minute  at  which  a  watchman  touched  a  project- 
ing button  communicating  by  a  point  with  the  paper  dial. 
(g)  A  small  overflow-pipe  atrached  to  a  tank  or  cistern  to 
indicate  wjieu  it  is  full.  (A)  A  bar  to  which  are  attached 
strips  of  leather,  set  at  a  proper  height  over  a  railway 
track  to  warn  brakemen  on  freight-trains  when  they  are 
approaching  a  bridge. 

4.  In  ormth.,  a  tattler;  a  Wrd  of  the  genus 
Totanus  in  a  broad  sense:  as,  the  greater  and 
lesser  telltale,  Totanus  melanoleucus  and  T.  fla- 
vipes.    See  tattler,  and  cut  tinder  yellowlegs. 

Il,  a.  1.  Disposed  to  tell  or  reveal  secrets, 
whether  officiously  or  heedlessly ;  given  to  be- 
traying the  confidences  or  revealing  the  private 
affairs  of  others;  blabbing:  as,  *eKtote  people. 

Let  not  the  heavens  hear  these  tell-tale  women 
Rail  on  the  Lord's  anointed. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  4.  149. 

3.  Showing,  revealing,  or  denoting  that  which 
is  not  intended  to  be  known,  apparent,  or  pro- 
claimed: a,s,  telltale  teaxs;  telltale  hlnaheB. 

The  telltale  snow,  a  sparkling  mould. 
Says  where  they  go  and  whence  they  came ; 

Lightly  they  touch  its  carpet  cold. 
And  where  they  touch  they  sign  your  name. 

F,  Locker,  Winter  Fantasy. 

3.  That  gives  warning  or  intimation  of  some- 
thing: as,  a  telltale  pipe  attached  to  a  cistern 
or  tank — Telltale  clock.    See  cloa&. 

tell-trothti  ™.     Same  as  tell-trwth. 

tell-trutht  (tel'troth),»i.  [Also  tell-troth;  <  telO-, 
v.,  +  obj.  truth.'^  One  who  speaks  or  tells  the 
truth ;  one  who  gives  a  true  account  or  report ; 
a  veracious  or  candid  person. 

Caleb  and  Joshua,  the  only  two  t^l-troths,  endeavoured 
to  undeceive  and  encourage  the  people. 

FiiUer,  Pisgah  Slgh^  n.  iv.  3.    (Trench.) 

The  rudeness  of  a  Macedonian  teU-trutk  is  no  apparent 
calumny.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  n.  99. 

tellural  (tel'u-ral),  a.  [<  L.  tellus  (tellur-),  the 
earth,  +  -alJ]    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  earth. 

tellurate  (tel'u-rat),  n.  [<  tellur(ic)  +  -afei.] 
A  salt  of  tellime  acid. 

tellUT-bismuth  (tel'6r-biz"muth),  n.  [<  telhi- 
riium)  +  bismuth.']    Same  as  tetradymite. 

telluret  (tel'u-ret),  n.  [<  tellur(ium)  +  -et.'] 
Same  as  telluride. 

tellureted,  telluretted  (tel'u-ret-ed),  a.  [<  tel- 
Iwriium)  t  -et  +  -ed^.]  Combined  with  tellu- 
rium  Tellureted  hydrogen,  HoTe,  a  gaseous  com- 
pound obtained  by  the  action  of  hydiochloric  acid  on  an 
alloy  of  tellurium.  It  is  a  feeble  acid,  analogous  in  com- 
position, smell,  and  other  characters  to  sulphureted  hy- 
drogen. 

tellurian  (te-lu'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  tellus 
(tellur-),  the  earth,  +  ■4-an.']  I.  a.  Pertaining, 
relating  to,  or  characteristic  of  the  earth  or  an 
inhabitant  of  the  earth. 

They  absolutely  hear  the  tellurian  lungs  wheezing,  pant- 
ing, crying  "Bellows  to  mend"  periodically,  as  the  Earth 
approaches  her  aphelion. 

De  Quincey,  System  of  the  Heavens.    (Davies.) 

II.  n.  1 .  An  inhabitant  of  the  earth :  so  called 
.(vith  reference  to  supposed  inhabitants  of  other 
planets. 

If  any  distant  worlds  (which  may  be  the  case)  are  so  far 
ahead  of  us  Tdluriane  in  optical  resources  as  to  see  dis- 
tinctly through  their  telescopes  all  that  we  do  on  earth, 
what  is  the  grandest  sight  to  which  we  ever  treat  them? 
Se  Quincey,  Joan  of  Arc.    (Davieg.) 

2.  Same  as  tellurian. 
telluric  (te-M'rik),  a.    [=  F.  tellurigue  =  8p. 
teMrico,  <  L.  tellus  (tellur-'),  the  earth.]    1.  Per- 
taining to  or  proceeding  from  the  earth :  as,  » 
disease  of  telluric  origin ;  telluric  deities. 

How  the  Coleridge  moonshine  comported  itself  amid 

these  hot  telluric  flames  .  .  .  must  be  left  to  conjecture. 

Carlyle,  Sterling,  L  10.    (Daviet.) 
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His  [man's]  knowledge,  his  ideas,  his  treasures  of  ait 
and  literature,  have  a  sensuous  origin,  just  as  this  fruit 
has  a  mineral  or  telluric  origin.      The  Century,  ZIX.  690. 

2.  Of,  containing,  or  derived  from  tellurium: 

as,  tellwric  acid Telluric  acid,  H2Te04,  an  oxygen 

acid  of  tellurium  which  is  formed  when  tellurium  is  de- 
flagrated with  niter.  The  pure  acid  forms  a  white  pow- 
der soluble  in  hot  water.— Telluric  bismuth,  the  min- 
,eral  tetradymite. — Telluric  Silver,  hessite. 

telluride  (tel'u-rid  or  -rid),  n.  [<  tellur-iwm  + 
-ide^.']  A  oonipound  of  tellurium  with  an  elec- 
tropositive element.    Also  called  telluret. 

telluriferous  (tel-u-rif'e-rus),  a.  [<  telhiri-um 
+  L.  ferre  =  E.  6eari.]'  Containing  or  yield- 
ing tellurium. 

telluriou  (te-lu'ri-on),  n.  [Also  tellurian;  <  L. 
tellus  {tellur-)  +  -i-on.']  An  instrument  for  show- 
ing in  what  manner  the  causes  operate  which 
produce  the  succession  of  day  and  night  and  the 
changes  of  the  seasons:  a  kind  of  orrery. 

tellurism  (tel'u-rizm),  n.  [<  L.  tellus  (tellur-), 
the  earth,  +  -ism.']    See  the  quotation. 

There  is  in  magnetism  two  different  actions— one  which 
depends  upon  a  vital  principle  spread  throughout  nature, 
and  circulating  in  all  bodies ;  the  other  the  same  principle, 
modified  by  man,  animated  by  his  spirit,  directed  by  his 
will.  He  thinks  that  the  first  sort  of  magnetism,  which 
he  calls  tellurism,  or  siderism,  can  be,  etc. 

Deleme,  Anim.  Magn.  (trans.  1843),  p.  209. 

tellurite  (tel'u-rit),  n.  [<  tellur{ous)  +  -ite^.] 
1.  In  chem.,  a  compound  of  tellurous  acid  and  a 
base. — 2.  In  mineral.,  tellurium  dioxid,  a  min- 
eral found  in  small  yellowish  or  whitish  spheri- 
cal masses,  having  a  radiated  structure,  occur- 
ring with  native  tellurium. 

tellurium  (te-lU'ri-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  tellms  (tel- 
lur-), the  earth.]  Chemical  symbol,  Te ;  atomic 
weight,  127.5.  One  of  the  rarer  elements,  oc- 
curring in  nature  in  small  quantity  in  the  native 
state  and  also  in  combination  with  various 
metals,  as  with  gold  and  silver  in  the  form  of 
graphic  tellurium,  or  sylvanite,  with  gold,  lead, 
and  antimony  as  nagyagite,  and  in  several  other 
mostly  very  rare  mineral  combinations.  Telluri- 
um is  abrittle  substance.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  6.2. 
Its  chemical  properties  have  made  it  a  problem  from  an 
early  time,  and  it  was  first  called  avrum  paradoamm  and 
metaMum  problematicum.  That  it  was  not  identical  with 
any  metal  previously  known  was  demonstrated  by  Klap- 
roth  in  1798.  Tellurium,  although  having  a  decided  me- 
tallic luster,  and  occurring  in  nature  almost  exclusive- 
ly in  combination  with  decided  metallic  elements,  most 
closely  resembles  sulphur  and  selenium  in  its  chemical 
reactions,  and  is  generally  classed  at  the  present  time 
among  the  non-metallic  elements^  although  considered  by 
Berzelius  as  being  a  metal.— Foliated  tellurium.  Same 
as  nagyagite.—  Graphic  tellurium.    Same  as  sylvanite. 

tellurium-glance  (te-lu'ri-um-gltos),  n.  Same 
as  nagyagite. 

tellurize  (tel'u-riz),  v.  t.     To  mix  or  cause  to 

combine  with  tellurium Tellurlzed  ores,  ores 

which  contain  tellurium  compounds. 

tellurous  (tel'u-ms),  a.  [<  tellurium  +  -ous.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from  tellurium. 
— TeUurous  acid,  HsTeOg,  an  oxygen  acid  of  tellurium, 
analogous  to  selenious  acid,  and,  like  it,  formed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  nitric  acid  on  the  element.  It  is  a  white  insoluble 
powder,  forming  with  alkalis  crystallizable  salts. 

Telmatodytes  (tel-ma-tod'i-tez),  n.  [NL.  (Ca- 
banis,  1850),  <  Gr.  Te^/ia(T-),  a  marsh,  -I-  SUttis, 
diver.]  A  genus  of  true  wrens,  or  subgenus 
of  Cistothorus,  under  which  is  often  named  the 
common  long-billed  marsh-wren  of  the  United 
States,  C.  or  T.  paliistris.  See  cut  imder  marsh- 
wren. 

telodynamic  (tel'''o-di-nam'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  rrjXe, 
afar,  -1-  Siva/ug,  power:  see  dynamic.]  In mech., 
elect,  etc.,  relating  to  or  used  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  power  from  or  to  a  distance. 

The  mechanical  method  of  traction  by  means  of  the  tdo- 
dynamic  cable  is  preferable  to  any  electric  system. 

The  Engineer,  LXVII.  9. 

telolecithal  (tel-o-les'i-thal),  a.  [<  Gr.  rfAof, 
end,  +  ieiadoc,  theyolk  of  an  e^g.]  In  embryol. , 
having  much  food-yolk  which  is  eccentric  from 
the  formative  yolk,  as  the  large  meroblastic 
eggs  of  birds:  correlated  with  alecithal  (having 
no  food-yolk)  and  centrolecithal  (which  see). 

The  classification  of  animal  eggs  proposed  by  Balfour  is 
adopted :  viz.,  alecithal,  telolecithal,  and  centrolecithal. 
Nature,  XXXVII.  607. 

telopore  (tel'o-por),  n.  [<  Gr.  riTuog,  end,  -1- 
nSpoQ,  pore.]  In  embryol.,  a  terminal  pore  left 
by  the  closing  from  before,  backward  of  the 
median  furrow  produced  by  the  invagination 
of  mesoderm  in  the  embryo  of  some  insects. 
Patten,  Quart.  Jour.  Micros.  Sci.,  XXXI.  639. 

telotrocll  (tero-trok),  n.    Same  as  telotrocha. 

telotrocha  (te-lot'ro-ka),  w. ;  pi.  telolrochse(-'ke). 
[NL. :  see  telotroch^ous'.]  Th8  ciliated  embryo 
of  polychsetous  annelids,  having  a  circle  of  ciUa 
around  the  body  just  in  front  of  the  mouth  and 
behind  the  eyes,  on  the  segment  which  becomes 
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the  prSBStomium.  There  is  also  usually  in  such  em- 
bryos another  circlet  of  cUia  around  the  caudal  end  of  the 
body,  and  a  tuft  upon  the  center  of  the  praestomium.  See 
atrocha,  mesatrocha.    Also,  irregularly,  teleotirocha. 

telotroclial  (te-lot'ro-kal),  a.  [<  telotroch-ous  + 
-al]  Same  as  telotrodhous.  Gegenbaur,  Comp. 
Anat.  (trans.),  p.  137. 

telotrochous  (te-lot'ro-kus),  a.  [<  Gr.  rlTixig,  end, 
-I-  rpoxdg,  a  wheel:  see  trochms.]  Surroimded 
by  terminal  cilia,  as  an  annelidous  larva;  hav- 
ing the  character  of  a  telotrocha.  Huxley,  Anat. 
Invert.,  p.  171. 

teletype  (tel'o-tip),  n.  [Irreg.<  Gr.  t^/U,  afar,+ 
TtiTTOf,  type.]  '  1.  A  printing  electric  telegraph. 
—  2.  An  automatically  printed  telegram. 

telpher  (tel'ffer),  a.  [irreg.  <  iel(egraph)  +  Gr. 
(jifpsiv,  carry,  =  E.  bear^.  Cf.  telpherage.]  Of 
or  relating  to  a  system  of  telpherage. 

telpherage  (tel'f6r-aj),  n.  [<  telpher  +  -age.] 
Transportation  effected  automatically  by  the 
aid  of  electricity ;  specifically,  a  system  of  elec- 
tric locomotion  especially  adapted  to  the  trans- 
fer, of  goods,  in  which  the  carriages  are  sus- 
pended from  electric  conductors  supported  on 
poles.  Every  carriage  or  train  of  carriages  contains  an 
electric  motor,  which  takes  the  current  from  the  conduc- 
tors upon  which  it  runs. 

This  word  "telpherage "...  is  intended  to  designate 
all  modes  of  transport  effected  automatically  with  the 
aid  of  electricity.  According  to  strict  rules  of  deriva- 
tion, the  word  would  be  "  telephorage  " ;  but  in  order  to 
avoid  confusion  with  "telephone,"  and  to  get  rid  of  the 
double  accent  in  one  word,  which  is  disagreeable  to  my 
ear,  I  have  ventured  to  give  the  new  word  such  a  form 
as  it  might  have  received  after  a  few  centuries  of  usage 
by  English  tongues,  and  to  substitute  the  English  sound- 
ing "telpher"  for  "telephore."  In  the  most  general 
sense,  telpher  lines  include  such  electric  railway  lines  as 
were  first  proposed  by  my  colleagues,  Messrs.  Ayrton  and 
Perry.  The  word  would  also  describe  lines,  such  as  I  have 
seen  proposed  in  the  newspapers,  for  the  conveyance  of 
small  parcels  at  extremely  rapid  rates.  But  to-night  I 
shall  confine  myself  entirely  to  the  one  specific  form  in 
which  the  telpher  line  first  presented  itself  to  my  mind, 
and  which  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  develop.  In  this  form 
telpher  lines  are  adapted  for  the  conveyance  of  minerals 
and  other  goods  at  a  slow  pace  and  at  a  cheap  rate. 
Fleeming  Jenkin,  Jour.  Soc.  of  Arts  (1884),  XXXII.  648. 

telpherway  (tel'fSr-wa),  n.  The  road,  line,  or 
way  on  which  transportation  by  the  system  of 
telpherage  is  carried  on. 

telson  (tel'son),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Tihrov,  a  boun- 
dary, limit.]"  In  zool.,  the  last  segment,  or  an 
azygous  appendage  of  the  last  segment,  or  the 
median  axis  of  the  last  segment,  whether  in 
one  piece  or  more,  of  certain  crustaceans  and 
arachhidans,  as  the  middle  flipper  of  a  lobster's 
tail-fin,  the  long  sharp  tail  of  a  horseshoe-crab, 
and  the  sting  of  a  scorpion,  in  long-tailed  crusta- 
ceans a  broad  flat  telson  combines  with  similar  swim- 
merets  to  form  the  rhipidura.  In  some  thysanurous  in- 
sects the  telson  is  a  sm^l  plate  at  the  end  of  the  abdomen, 

'  and  is  either  a  modifled  segment  or,  more  probably,  a  me- 
dian azygous  appendage.  See  cuts  under  Am^hUhoe,  Eu- 
rypterida,  horseshoe-cfrdb,  scorpion,  and  SquiUidse. 

telt.    An  obsolete  or  provincial  preterit  of  tellX. 

Telugu  (tel'8-g6),  n.  [Also  Teloogoo;  <  Telugu 
Telugu,  al^o  Telunga,  Telinga,  etc.,  <  Telingd, 
one  of  the  people  of  the  country  called  Teli^ 
gdna  or  TiUngana.]  The  language  of  the  dis- 
trict in  the  east  of  the  Deccan  inhabited  by 
the  Telingas :  a  Dra vidian  dialect.  Also  used 
adjectively. 

temenos  (tem'e-nos),  n. ;  pi.  temene  (-ne).  [<  Gr. 
rifisvoi,  a  piece  of  land  marked  off,  a  sacred 
inclosure,  <  rkfivuv,  rafiuv,  cut:  see  tome.  Cf. 
temple^.]  In  Gr.  antiq.,  a  sacred  inclosure  or 
precinct;  a  piece  of  land  marked  off  from  com- 
mon uses  and  dedicated  to  a  god;  a  precinct,  " 
usually  surrounded  by  a  barrier,  allotted  to  a 
temple  or  sanctuary,  or  consecrated  for  any 
other  reason.  ^ 

The  building  was  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  brick  form- 
ing a  court  or  temenos.  Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  388. 

Temenuchus  (tem-e-nu'kus),  n.  [NL.  (Caba- 
nis,  1850),  so  called  as  occupying  pagodas  in 
India ;  <  Gr.  refievoixoc,  holding  a  piece  of  land 
(a  sacred  inclosure),  <  rkjievoq,  a  piece  of  land, 
a  sacred  inclosure  (see  temenos),  +  ix^'-'",  have, 
hold.]  A  genus  of  Old  World  starl^gs,  with 
exposed  nostrils,  a  bare  postocular  area,  and 
an  enormous  crest  of  lanceolate  feathers  over- 
hanging the  back  of  the  neck.  The  only  spe- 
cies IS  T.  pagodarwm,  the  pagoda^ thrush  of  Latham, 
ongmally  described  as  "Brahm's  martin"  by  Sonnini  in 
1782,  which  extends  from  Afghanistan  to  Ceylon,  and  is 
a  well-known  bird  of  the  whole  peninsula  of  India.  The 
male  is  8i  inches  long,  the  wing  4,  the  tail  24.  The  gen- 
eral color  is  lavender-gray,  varied  with  black,  white,  and 
cinnamon ;  the  long  crest  is  greenish-black,  the  feet  are 
yellow,  and  the  eyes  are  white.  The  female  is  simUar.  but 
rather  smaller  and  with  a  shorter  crest.  See  cut  on  fol- 
lowing page. 

temerarioust  (tem-e-ra'ri-us),  a.  [=  r.  tiniA- 
raire  =  8p.  Pg.  It.  temerario,  <  L.  temerarius, 
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Pagoda  Starling  {.Temeniichus  fiagodarum)^ 

that  happens  by  chance,  imprudent,  <  temere, 
by  chance,  at  random,  rashly :  see  temerity,  tem- 
erotis.^  Heedless  or  careless  of  consequences ; 
unreasonably  venturous;  reckless;  headstrong; 
inconsiderate;  rash;  careless. 

I  spake  against  temerarious  judgment. 

Latimer,  4th  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1649. 

temerariouslyt  (tem-e-ra'ri-us-li),  adv.  In  a 
temerarious  or  presumptuous  manner;  rashly; 
inconsiderately. 

It  asserts  and  enacts  that  they  have  no  right,  as  they 
"temerarCously  presume,  and  usurpedly  take  on  them- 
selves, to  be  parcel  of  the  body,  in  manner  claiming  that 
without  their  assents  nothing  can  be  enacted  at  any  par- 
liament within  this  land."  Hailam.    (Im^.  JHct.) 

temerationt  (tem-e-ra'shon),  n,  [<  LL.  temera- 
Uo{n-),  a  dishonoring  or  profaning,  <  L.  teme- 
rare,  pp.  iemeratus,  violate,  pollute,  lit.  'treat 
rashly,'  <  temere,  rashly,  at  random.]  Contami- 
nation ;  profanation ;  pollution. 

Those  cryptic  ways  of  institution  by  which  the  ancients 
did  hide  a  light,  and  keep  it  in  a  dark  lantern  from  the 
temeratim  of  ruder  handlings  and  popular  preachers. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  II.  121. 

temerity  (te-mer'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  t4m4riU  =  Pr. 
temeritai  =  Sp.  iemeridad  =  Pg.  temeridade  = 
It.  temeritd,  <  L.  iemerita(t-)s,  ehanee,  accident, 
rashness,  <  temere,  by  chance,  casually,  rash- 
ly. Cf.  temerous.]  Extreme  venturesomeness; 
rashness ;  recklessness. 

The  tem£frity  that  risked  the  fate  of  an  empire  on  the 
chances  of  a  single  battle.         HaUam,,  Middle  Ages,  i.  4. 
It  appears  to  me  that  I  cannot,  without  exposing  my- 
self to  the  charge  of  temerity,  seek  to  discover  the  [im- 
penetrable] ends  of  Deity. 

Deeccvrtes,  Meditations  (tr.  by  Veitch),  iv. 

=Syjl.  Hashness,  Temerity  (see  rashneas);  venturesome- 
ness, presumption,  foolhardiness. 
temerous  (tem'e-ms),  a.  [<  ML.  temerus,^  devel- 
oped after  the  analogy  of  other  adjectives  as 
related  to  adverbs  in  -e,  <  L.  temere,  by  chance, 
rashly:  see  temerity,  temerariotis.']  Heedless; 
rash ;  reckless.     [Rare.] 

Temerous  tauntresse  that  delights  In  toyes. 

Vneertaine  Aicthm-s,  Agt  an  Unstedfast  Woman. 

I  have  not  the  temerous  intention  of  disputing  for  a 

moment.  AOantio  DlontMy,  LXI.  281. 

temerously  (tem'e-rus-li),  adv.  Heedlessly; 
rashly;  recklessly.     [Rare.] 

K^ot  that  I  temerotnly  diffine  any- 
thing to  come. 

Bp.  Bale,  Image,  ii.  fol.  69. 

temia  (te'mi-a),  n.    A  bird  of 
the    genus    "Crypsirhina    of 
Vieillot,  C.  varians. 


Temia  {Crypsirkina  variansi. 
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temiak  (tem'i-ak),  n.  [Eskimo.]  A  jacket  worn 
by  Eskimo  men  and  women.    See  jumper^. 

Seal-skin  temiaks,  or  jumpers,  were  found  serviceable 
only  in  windy  weather,  and  were  but  little  used. 

A.  W.  Oreely,  Arctic  Service,  p.  208. 

Temminck's  sandpiper  or  stint.    See  stint,  3. 

Temnorhis  (tem'no-ris),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Ti/iVEiv, 
cut,  +  }>k,  nose.]  _  In  orrnth.,  same  as  Suthora. 

temp.  An  abbreviation  of  Latin  tempore,  in  the 
time,  or  in  the  time  of. 

The  history  of  the  Cardinal  of  S.  Praxedes,  who  made 
it  [the  family  of  Bainbrigge]  famous,  temp.  Henry  VUI. 
JT.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  XI.  80. 

Tempean  (tem'pf-an),  a.  [<  L.  Tempe,  <  Gr. 
Tifmt],  contraction"  of  li/nma,  pi.,  Tempe  (see 
def.)  in  Thessaly.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  re- 
sembling Tempe,  a  beautiful  vale  in  Thessaly, 
celebrated  by  the  classic  poets. 

temper  (tem'pfer),  v.  [<  ME.  tevweren,  tetn- 
piren,  tempren,  <  AS.  *temprian  =  OP.  temprer, 
F.  tremper  =  Pr.  temprar,  trem/par  =  Sp.  tew- 
plar  =  Pg.  temperar  =  It.  temperare,  <  L.  tem- 
perare,  divide  or  proportion  duly,  mingle  in 
due  proportion,  qualify,  temper,  regulate,  rule, 
intr.  observe  measure,  be  moderate  or  temper- 
ate, <  tempus,  time,  fit  season:  see  temporaO-. 
Cf .  tamper,  v.    Hence  also  ult.  attemper,  attem- 

£erate,  contemper,  distemper^,  temperate,  etc.] 
,  trams.  1.  To  modify  by  mixing;  mix;  blend; 
combine;  compound. 

And  other  Trees,  that  beren  Venym ;  azenst  the  whiche 

there  is  no  Medicyne  but  on ;  and  that  is  to  taken  here 

propre  Leves,  and  stampe  hem  and  tem^>ere  hem  with 

Watre,  and  than  drynke  it.       Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  189. 

In  temperynge  his  colours,  he  lacked  good  size. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governoui-,  lii.  19. 
The  queen,  sir,  very  oft  importuned  me 
To  temper  poisons  for  her. 

Shak.,  Cymbelins,  v.  6.  260. 

3.  To  combine  in  due  proportions;  constitute; 
adjust;  fit. 

But  God  hath  tempered  the  body  together:  .  .  .  that 
there  should  be  no  schism  in  the  body,  but  that  the  mem- 
bers should  have  the  same  care  one  for  another. 

1  Cor.  xii.  24,  25. 

Who  of  ua  can  live  content,  as  we  are  tempeired,  without 
some  hero  to  admire  and  worship? 

H.  Bushnell,  Sermons  for  New  Life,  p.  57. 

Either  this  being  should  not  have  been  made  mortal,  or 
mortal  existence  should  have  been  tempered  to  his  qual- 
ities. SawtJiom£,  Seven  Gables,  ix. 

3.  To  moisten,  mix,  and  work  up  into  proper 
consistency;  prepare  by  moistening,  mixing,  or 
kneading. 

After  the  clay  has  been  allowed  to  "mellow,  or  ripen," 
in  pits,  under  water,  it  is  passed  through  the  pug-mill 
and  well  kneaded  or  tempered.  Ure,  Diet.,  III.  997. 

To  temper  clay  means  to  mix  it  thoroughly,  and  prepare 
it  for  the  use  of  the  moulder,  who  must  have  it  in  a  con- 
dition not  too  soft  nor  yet  too  hard,  but  in  a  suitable  state 
of  plasticity  to  be  easily  and  solidly  moulded  into  bricks. 
C.  T.  Dams,  Bricks  and  Tiles,  p.  106. 

4.  To  modify  or  qualify  by  blending:  as,  to 
temper  indignation  with  pity. 

1  shall  temper  so 
Justice  with  mercy  as  may  illustrate  most 
Them  fully  satisfied,  and  thee  appease. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  X.  77. 
The  young  and  happy  are  not  ill  pleased  to  temper  their 
life  with  a  ^ansparent  shadow. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  ix. 
Hence  —  5.  To  restrain;  moderate;  mitigate; 
soften;  tone  down  the  violence,  severity,  or 
harshness  of ;  mollify ;  soothe ;  calm, 
gif  thou  tynez  that  toun,  tempre  thyn  yre 
As  thy  mersy  may  malte  thy  meke  to  spare. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  iL  775. 
The  waters  whereof,  temperatly  drunken,  did  exceed- 
ingly temper  the  braine,  and  take  away  madnesse. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  332. 

"God  tempers  the  wind,"  said  Maria,  "to  the  shorn 

lamb."  Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey  (Maria). 

,   Gloomy  canopies  of  stone,  that  temper  the  sunlight  as 

it  streams  from  the  chapel  windows. 

J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  173. 

6.  In  musie,  to  tune  or  adjust  the  pitch  of  (the 
tones  of  an  instrument  of  fixed  intonation,  like 
an  organ  or  pianoforte),  with  reference  to  a 
selected  principle  of  tuning.  The  term  is  also  ex- 
tended to  the  tones  and  intervals  of  the  voice  and  of  in- 
struments of  free  intonation.  See  temperamxant. 
7t.  To  attune. 

He  [Orpheus]  wente  hym  to  the  howses  of  helle,  and 
there  he  temprede  hlse  blaundyssynge  soonges  byresown- 
ynge  strenges.  CMucer,  Boethius,  iii.  meter  12. 

Meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  wej-e  not  mute, 
Temper'd  to  the  oaten  flute.    Milton,  I,ycidas,  1.  33. 
8t.  To  govern;  control;  regulate;  train. 
He  tempreth  the  tonge  to-treuthe-ward  and  no  tresore 
coueiteth.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiv.  308. 

Cato  .  .  .  was  so  moche  inflamed  in  the  desire  of  lern- 
ynge  that  ...  he  coulde  nat  tempre  him  self e  in  redyng 
Greke  bokes  whyles  the  Senate  was  sittynge. 

Sir  T.  Myot,  The  Govemour,  iii.  24. 
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9.  To  bring  to  a  proper  degree  of  hardness  and 
elasticity  for  use,  as  steel  or  other  metal,  steel 
is  tempered  by  being  flrst  heated  to  a  high  temperature, 
and  then  rapidly  cooled ;  it  is  then  reheated  to  the  desired 
temperature,  and  cooled  again.  The  surface  of  steel  when 
thus  reheated  undergoes  a  regular  succession  of  changes 
of  color,  and  these  indicate  exactly  when  the  process  is  to 
be  stopped  in  order  that  the  right  hardness  may  be  se- 
cured. The  following  table  exhibits  the  order  of  succes- 
sion of  the  colors  shown  by  the  steel  in  tempering,  also 
the  degree  of  the  thermometer  at  which  that  color  ap- 
pears, and  some  of  the  articles  for  which  that  especial 
hardness  is  best  suited : 

Temperature.  Color.  Article. 

430 Very  pale  yellow. .  .Lancets. 

450 ;.  .Straw-yellow Bazora  and  surgical 

instruments. 

490 Brownish  yellow. .  .Scissors,  chisels. 

610 Purplish  brown Axes,  planes. 

630 Purple Table  cutlery. 

660 Light  blue Springs,  saws. 

660 Dark  blue Fine  saws,  augers. 

600 Blackish  blue Hand-saws. 

Our  men  that  went  to  discouer  those  parts  had  but  two 
iron  pickaxes  with  them,  and  those  so  ill  tempered  that 
the  points  turned  againe  at  euery  stroake ;  but  triall  was 
made  of  the  Oare,  with  argument  of  much  hope. 

Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  761. 
The  temper'd  metals  clash,  and  yield  a  silver  sound. 

Dryden,  jEneid,  viii.  699. 
lOf.  To  dispose. 

'Tis  she 
That  tempers  him  to  this  extremity. 

Shak.,  Kich.  III.,  i.  1.  66. 

II,  intrams.  If.  To  accord;  keep  agreement. 
Few  men  rightly  temper  with  the  stars. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  6.  29. 

2.  To  become  soft  and  plastic ;  be  molded;  ac- 
quire a  desired  quality  or  state. 

I  have  him  already  tempering  between  my  finger  and  my 
thumb.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  3.  140. 

temper  (tem'per),  n.  [=  It.  tempera,  tempra, 
temper,  kind,  sort,  tempera;  from  the  verb.] 
1.  Mixture  or  combination  of  different  ingre- 
dients or  qualities,  especially  in  the  way  and 
the  proportions  best  suited  for  some  specific 
purpose:  as,  the  temper  of  mortar. — 2.  Consti- 
tution; consistency;  form;  definite  state  or 
condition. 

Yorick  was  just  bringing  my  father's  hypothesis  to  some 
temper.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ix.  32. 

Sf.  Temperament. 

The  exquisiteness  of  his  [Christ's]  bodily  temper  in- 
creased the  exquisiteness  of  his  torment. 

FuOer,  Pisgah  Sight,  I.  346.    (Trench.) 

4.  Disposition  of  mind;  frame  of  mind;  incli- 
nation; humor;  mood:  as,  a  calm  temper;  a 
hasty  temper;  a  sullen  or  a  fretful  temper. 

A  creature  of  a  most  perfect  and  divine  temper;  one  in 
whom  the  humours  and  elements  are  peaceably  met,  with- 
out emulation  of  precedency. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Bevels,  ii.  1. 

Grave  Henry  hath  succeeded  him  in  all  things,  and  is  a 

gallant  Gentleman,  of  a  French  Education  and  Temper. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  iv.  16. 

Such  as  have  a  knowledge  of  the  town  may  easily  class 

themselves  with  tempers  congenial  to  their  own. 

Goldsmith,  Various  Clubs. 
It  may  readily  be  imagined  how  little  such  thwarting 
agrees  with  the  old  cavalier's  fiery  temper. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  388. 

5t.  Calmness  of  mind;  temperateness ;  moder- 
ation; self-restraint;  tranquillity;  good  tem- 
per. 

You  are  too  suspicious. 
And  I  have  borne  too  much  beyond  my  temper. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  i.  1. 
The  Emperor  heard  the  Heralds  with  great  Temper,  and 
answered  Clarencleux  very  mildly. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  275. 

How  could  I  think  with  temper  of  passing  my  days 

among  Yahoos?  Swi/ft,  Gulliver's  Travels,  iv.  10. 

6.  Heat  of  mind  or  passion ;  irritation ;  dispo- 
sition to  give  way  to  anger,  resentment,  or  the 
like:  as,  he  showed  a  great  deal  of  temper. — 7. 
Middle  character  or  course  ;  mean  or  medium ; 
compromise.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

A  temper  between  [the  opinions  of]  France  and  Oxford. 
John  Ha/mpden,  quoted  by  Macaulay,  Nugent's  H  ampden. 

They  made  decrees  of  toleration,  and  appointed  tempers 
and  expedients  to  be  drawn  up  by  discreet  persons. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  IL  297. 

The  perfect  lawgiver  is  a  just  temper  between  the  man 
of  theory,  who  can  see  nothing  but  general  principles,  and 
the  mere  man  of  business,  who  can  see  nothing  but  par- 
ticular circumstances.  Macavlay. 

8.  The  state  of  a  metal,  particularly  as  to  its 
hardness  and  elasticity :  as,  the  temper  of  iron 
or  steel. 

His  fears  were  vain ;  impenetrable  charms 
Secur'd  the  temper  of  th  ethereal  arms. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xx.  316. 

9.  In  sugar-works,  white  lime  or  other  alkaline 
substance  stirred  into  a  elarifier  filled  with 


temper 

oane-juioe,  to  neutralize  the  excess  of  acid. — 
Good  temper,  freedom  from  passion  or  iiritabUity ;  good 
nature.— Out  of  temper,  in  bad  temper;  irritated.— 
To  keep  one's  temper,  to  avoid  becoming  angry  or  irri- 
tated ;  control  one's  temper. 

But  easier  'tis  to  learn  how  Bets  to  lay 

Than  how  to  keep  your  Temper  while  you  play. 

Congreve,  tr.  ol  Ovid's  Art  of  Love,  iii. 
To  lose  one's  temper,  to  become  angry. 
tempera  (tem'pe-ra),  n.     [It. :  see  temper.]    In 
painting,  same  as  distemper^. 

Tempera,  or  Distemper,  is  a  method  of  painting  in  which 
solid  pigments  are  employed,  mixed  with  a  water  medium 
in  which  some  kind  of  gum  or  gelatinous  substance  is 
dissolved  to  prevent  the  colours  from  scaling  oif.  Tem- 
pera is  called  in  Italy  "  fresco  a  secco,"  as  distinguished 
from  "fresco  buono,"  or  true  fresco,  painted  on  freshly 
laid  patches  of  stucco.  Eneyc  Brit.,  XXin,  157. 


temperable  (tem'p6r-a-bl),  a.  [<  temper  + 
-able.'\    Capable  of  being  tempered. 

Do  not  the  constructive  fingers  of  Watt,  Fulton,  Whitte- 
more,  Arkwright  predict  the  fusible,  hard,  and  temper- 
able  texture  of  metals?  Emerson,  History. 

temperament  (tem'p6r-a-ment),  n.  [<  F.  tem- 
p^ament  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  iemperamento,  <  L.  tem- 
peramentum,  due  proportion,  proper  measure, 
<  temperare,  modify,  proportion:  see  temper.] 
1.  State  with  respect  to  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  qualities  or  constituent  parts ;  consti- 
tution ;  mixture  of  opposite  or  different  quali- 
ties; a  condition  resulting  from  the  blending 
of  various  qualities. 

The  common  law  has  wasted  and  wrought  out  those 
distempers,  and  reduced  the  kingdom  to  its  just  state  and 
temperameivt.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Z.  That  individual  peculiarity  of  physical  or- 
ganization by  which  the  manner  of  acting, 
feeling,  and  thinking  of  every  person  is  per- 
manently affected:  as,  a  phlegmatic  tempera- 
ment; a  sanguine  temperament;  the  artistic  tem- 
perament. Certain  temperamental  types  have  long  been 
recognized  (see  the  phrases  below);  they  may  serve  the 
purposes  of  description,  but  do  not  represent  any  very 
well  marked  natural  groups. 

3.  A  middle  course  or  an  arrangement  reached 
by  mutual  concession,  as  by  a  tempering  of  ex- 
treme claims  on  either  side ;  adjustment  of  con- 
flicting influences,  as  passions,  interests,  or  doc- 
trines, or  the  means  by  which  such  adjustment 
is  effected;  compromise. 

1  forejudge  not  any  probable  expedient^  any  tempera- 
ment that  can  be  found  in  things  of  this  nature,  so  dis- 
putable on  either  side.  MilUm,  Free  Commonwealth. 

Auricular  confession  .  .  .  was  left  to  each  man's  discre- 
tion in  the  new  order:  ajudicionatemperament,  which  the 
reformers  would  have  done  well  to  adopt  in  some  other 
points.  Hallam,  Const.  Hist,  L  88. 

4+.  Condition  as  to  heat  or  cold ;  temperature. 

Bodies  are  denominated  hot  and  cold  in  proportion  to 
the  present  temperament  of  that  part  of  our  body  to  which 
they  are  applied.  Locke,  Elem.  of  Nat.  Fhil.,  xL 

Madeira  is  a  fertile  island,  and  the  different  heights  and 
situations  among  its  mountains  afford  such  temperaments 
of  air  that  all  the  fruits  of  northern  and  southern  coun- 
tries are  produced  there. 

B.  Franklin,  Autobiography,  p.  313. 

5.  In  music,  the  principle  or  system  of  tuning 
in  accordance  with  which  the  tones  of  an  in- 
strument of  fixed  intonation  are  tuned,  or  those 
of  the  voice  or  of  an  instrument  of  free  into- 
nation are  modulated  in  a  given  case.  The  rela- 
tive pitch  of  the  tones  of  an  ideal  scale  maybe  fixed  with 
mathematical  precision.  An  instrument  tuned  so  as  to 
produce  such  a  scale,  or  a  voice  or  instrument  using  the 
intervals  of  such  a  scale,  is  said  to  be  tuned  or  modulated 
in  pure  or  just  temperament.  So  long  as  these  tones  only 
are  used,  no  further  adjustment  is  necessary.  But  if  mod- 
ulation be  attempted,  so  that  some  other  tone  than  the 
original  one  becomes  uie  key-note,  one  or  more  intercalaiy 
tones  are  required,  and  the  relative  pitch  of  some  of  the 
original  tones  has  to  be  altered.  To  fit  an  instrument  for 
varied  modulations,  therefore,  either  a  large  number  of 
separate  tones  must  be  provided  for,  or  the  pitch  of  some 
of  them  must  be  slightly  modified,  so  that  a  single  tone  may 
serve  equally  well  for  either  of  two  or  more  tones  whose 
pitches  are  theoretically  different.  This  subject  is  neces- 
sarily of  great  practical  importance  in  the  construction 
of  keyboard-instruments,  like  the  pianoforte  and  the  or- 
gan. Until  comparatively  recently  such  instruments  were 
tuned  in  mean-tone  or  mesotonic  temperament,  so  called 
because  based  on  the  use  of  a  standard  whole  step  or 
mean  tone,  which  is  an  interval  half-way  between  a  greater 
and  a  less  major  second  (see  seeond^-,  step,  and  tonei).  This 
standard  was  applied  to  the  tuning  of  twelve  digitals  to 
the  octave— namely,  C,  CJ,  D,  %  B,  F,  Ffc  G,  Gift  A,  Bfc 
and  B ;  and  provided  for  harmonious  effects  only  in  the 
keys  (tonalities)  of  C,  D,  F,  O,  A,  and  8(7  major,  and  of  D, 
G,  and  Aminor.  Other  tonalities  presented  an  intolerable 
deviation  from  pure  temperament,  which  was  called  the 
"wolf."  As  the  demand  for  greater  freedom  of  modula- 
tion increased,  various  plans  were  tried  for  using  more 
than  twelve  digitals  to  the  octave,  or  for  distributing  the 
"  wolf  "  more  equally.  The  result  of  the  latter  effort  is 
the  system  of  egruai  or  even  temperamervL  first  advocated 
by  J.  S.  Bach  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  though  not 
universally  adopted  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, in  which  the  standard  interval  is  the  mean  semitone 
— Iliat  is,  the  twelfth  part  of  an  octave.    This  distributes 
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the  "wolf"  among  all  the  tones  of  the  instrument,  so  that 
the  only  intervals  exactly  true  are  octaves.  Modulation, 
therefore,  is  made  equally  free  in  :dl  directions ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  all  chords  are  more  or  less  out  of  tune. 
The  benefits  of  the  system  in  the  way  of  providing  a  sim- 
ple keyboard  for  music  in  many  tonalities  are  largely 
counterbalanced  by  the  constant  deterioration  of  the  sense 
of  pure  intonation  on  the  part  of  those  who  use  instru- 
ments tuned  in  this  compromise  temperament.  This  un- 
mistakable disadvantage,  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  key- 
board-instruments are  much  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
voice  and  with  instruments  of  free  intonation,  like  the 
violin,  in  which  a  just  temperament  is  to  be  expected,  has 
led  to  many  new  experiments  with  keyboards  of  more 
than  twelve  digitals  to  the  octave,  but  without  any  result 
suitable  for  general  adoption.  Temperaments  are  some- 
times known  by  various  technical  names,  usually  desig- 
nating the  interval  chosen  as  a  unit  of  measurement,  such 
as  commatic,  schistic,  etc. — Choleric  or  bilious  temper- 
ament, a  temperam  ent  which  in  its  typical  forms  presents 
a  swarthy  complexion,  dark  hair  and  eyes,  well  developed 
musculature,  strength  of  vital  organs,  and  strong  passions 
with  tenacity  of  purpose. — Lymphatic  temperament, 
a  temperament  which  in  its  typlc^  forms  presents  a  pallid 
skin,  flabby  muscles,  and  sluggishness  of  vital,  voluntary, 
and  mental  action. — Nervous  temperament,  a  temper- 
ament which  in  its  typical  forms  presents  delicate  fea- 
tures, frequent  quick  pulse,  irritability  of  vital  functions, 
and  alertness  of  mind  and  body. — Sanguine  tempera- 
ment, a  temperament  which  in  its  typical  forms  presents 
a  brilliant  complexion,  activity  of  the  circulation  and  res- 
piration, ardent,  not  always  persistent  emotions,  activity 
of  mind  and  enterprise,  somewhat  lacking  in  tenacity'. — 
To  set  the  temperament.  See  setx,  v.  t. 
temperament  (tem'per-a-ment),  v.  t.  [<  tem^ 
perament,  ».]  To  constitute  as  regards  tem- 
perament. 

Men  are  not  to  the  same  degree  temperamented,  for  there 
are  multitudes  of  men  who  live  to  objects  quite  out  of  them, 
as  to  politics,  to  trade,  to  letters  or  an  art,  unhindered  by 
any  influence  of  constitution.  Emerson,  Woman. 

temperamental  (tem"p6r-a-men'tal),  a.     [< 
temperament  +  -aZ.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  tem- 
perament. 
Few  overcome  their  temperamental  inclinations. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  iii.  22. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  a  temperamental  courage,  a  war- 
like blood,  which  loves  a  fight,  does  not  feel  itself  except 
in  a  quarrel,  as  one  sees  in  wasps,  or  ants,  or  cocks,  or  cats. 

Emerson,  Courage. 

temperamentally  (tem*per-a-men'tal-i),  adv. 
In  temperament;  as  regards  temperament.  The 
Century,  XX.  89. 

temperance  (tem'p6r-ans),  n.  [Early  mod.  B. 
also  temperaunce;  <  M!E.  temperance,  <  OF.  tem^ 
perance,  temprance,  F.  temperance  =  Pr.  tewj- 
pransa  =  Sp.  templama,  temperaneia  =Pg.  tem- 
peran^  =  It.  tempranza,  <  L.  temperanUa,  mod- 
eration, sobriety,  <  temperan{t-)s,  ppr.  of  fem- 
perare,  moderate,  temper:  see  temperant.']  1. 
Moderation;  the  observance  of  moderation; 
temperateness. 

True  sentiment  is  emotion  ripened  by  a  slow  ferment  of 
the  mind  and  qualified  to  an  agreeable  temperanee  by  that 
taste  which  is  the  conscience  of  polite  society. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  366. 

Particularly — (o)  Habitual  moderation  in  regard  to  the 
indulgence  of  the  natural  appetites  and  passions ;  restrain- 
ed or  moderate  indulgence ;  abstinence  from  all  violence 
or  excess,  from  inordinate  or  unseasonable  indulgence, 
or  from  the  use  or  pursuit  of  anything  injurious  to  moral 
or  physical  well-being ;  sobriety ;  frugality :  ae,  temper- 
ance in  eating  and  drinking ;  temperanee  in  the  indul- 
gence of  joy  or  grief ;  in  a  narrower  sense,  moderation  in 
the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  as  beverages ;  or,  in  a  still 
narrower  sense  as  used  by  its  advocates,  entire  abstinence 
from  such  liquors :  in  this  sense  also  used  attributively : 
as,  a  temperance  society ;  a  temperance  hotel ;  a  temperance 
lecture. ' 

If  thou  well  observe 
The  rule  of — Not  too  much ;  by  temperanee  taught. 
In  what  thou  eat'st  and  drink'st;  seeking  from  thence 
Due  nourishment,  not  gluttonous  delight ;  .  .  . 
So  mayst  thou  live ;  till,  like  ripe  fruit,  thou  drop 
Into  thy  mother's  lap.  Milton,  F.  L.,  xt  531. 

When  the  Chaldean  Monarchy  fell,  the  Persians,  who 
were  the  sword  in  God's  right  hand,  were  eminent  for  no- 
thing more  than  their  great  temperance  and  frugality. 

"    *  Sermons,  I.  x. 


Many  a  day  did  he  fasti  many  a  year  did  he  refrain  from 
wine ;  but  when  he  did  eat,  it  was  voraciously ;  when  he 
did  drink  wine,  it  was  copiously.  He  could  practise  ab- 
stinence, but  not  temperance. 

BosweU,  Johnson,  March,  1781. 
(ft)  Moderation  of  passion;  self-restraint;  self-control; 
calmness. 

And  calmd  his  wrath  with  goodly  temperanee. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  L  viii.  34. 

In  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and,  as  I  may  say,  the 
whirlwind  of  passion,  you  must  acquire  and  beget  a  tenrtr 
perance,  that  may  give  it  smoothness. 

Shak.,  Hamlet^  ilL  2.  8. 

2t.  The  act  of  tempering  or  mixing;  tempera- 
ment. 

The  .  .  .  mutuall  coniunction  and  iust  temperaunce  of 
.  .  .  two  studyes.       Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  iii.  24. 

3t.  Moderate  degree  of  temperature;    equal 
state. 

And  in  your  bed  lye  not  to  bote  nor  to  colde,  but  in  a 
temporaunce.  Bailees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  246. 

4t.  Temperature. 


temperately 

It  [the  island]  must  needs  be  of  subtle,  tender,  and  deli- 
cate temperance.  Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  1.  42. 

Temperance  hotel,  a  hotel  in  which  no  intoxicating 
liquors  are  supplied  to  the  guests  or  kept  for  sale.— Tem- 
perance movement,  a  social  or  political  movement  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  restriction  or  abolition  of  the  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors  as  beverages.— Temperance  society, 
an  association  formed  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
drunkenness.  The  basis  on  which  these  associations  have 
been  formed  has  been  that  of  an  engagement  on  the  pai't 
of  each  member  to  abstain  from  the  excessive  or  habitual 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  But,  since  the  most  strictly 
limited  use  of  intoxicants  as  beverages  is  condemned  by 
many  social  reformers,  this  name  has  been  very  general^ 
applied  to,  or  assumed  by,  associations  which  are  more 
correctly  designated  total-abstinence  societies.  =Syn.  1.  (a) 
Abstinence,  Sobriety,  etc.    See  abstemiousness. 

temperancyt  (tem'per-an-si),  n.  [As  temper- 
ance (see  -e^).]     Temperanee. 

temperantt,  «•  [ME.  *temperant,  temporaunt,  < 
OF.  temperant,  F.  temperant  =  Sp.  It.  temperante 
=  Pg.  temperante,<  L.  temperanCt-)s,  ppr.  of  tem- 
perare, moderate,  temper:  see  temper,  temper- 
ate.']   Moderate;  temperate. 

Northwarde  in  places  bote,  in  places  colde 
Southward,  smS  temporannt  in  Est  and  West; 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  5 

temperate  (tem'p6r-at),  a.  [<  ME.  temperate  = 
F.  temp^4  =Bp.  templado  =  Pg.  temprado,  tem- 
perado,  <  L.  temperatus,  pp.  of  temperare :  see 
temper.  Cf.  tempre.]  1.  Moderate;  showing 
moderation;  not  excessive,  lavish,  or  inordi- 
nate. 

And  what  you  fancy  to  bestow  on  him. 
Be  not  too  lavish,  use  a  temperate  bounty. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  ii. 

Let  not  the  government  of  the  plantation  depend  upon 
too  many  counsellors  and  underisJsers  in  the  country  that 
planteth,  but  upon  a  temperaie  number. 

Bacon,  Plantations  (ed.  1887). 

Bain-scented  eglantine 
Gave  temperoAe  sweets  to  that  well-wooing  Sun. 

Kealts,  Endymion,  L 

In  these  [early  French  Pointed  capitals]  alone  is  perfect 
structural  adaptation  joined  with  the  highest  and  most 
temperate  grace.  C.  H.  Moore,  Gothic  Architecture,  p.  208. 
More  especially  —  (a)  Moderate  as  regards  the  indulgence 
of  the  appetites  or  desires;  abstemious;  sober;  conti- 
nent :  as,  temperate  in  eating ;  temperate  habits. 

He  that  is  temperate  fleeth  pleasures  voluptuous. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  iii.  19. 

If  he  be  Insatiable  in  plunder  and  revenge,  shall  we  pass 
it  by  because  in  meat  and  drink  he  is  temperate  ? 

Macauiay,  Conversations  between  Cowley  and  Milton. 

(&)  Not  violent  or  extravagant  in  the  use  of  language; 
calm ;  measured ;  dispassionate :  as,  a  temperate  discourse. 

The  sentence  of  the  board  of  generals  which  condemned 
Andr^  remains,  and  no  document  could  be  more  temperate 
or  better  reasoned.  Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent,  xiv. 

2.  Not  swayed  by  passion;  calm;  self-con- 
tained ;  self -restrained ;  not  extreme  in  opin- 
ions. 

Whanne  the  Sowdon  had  hard  hym  euery  dele, 
Withynne  a  while  he  was  right  temperate. 

Qenerydes(E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1661. 
The  temperate  man  deliteth  in  nothynge  contraryeto 
reason.  Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  ill.  20. 

Who  can  be  wise,  amazed,  temperate  and  furious. 
Loyal  and  neutral  in  a  moment? 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  h.  3. 114. 
Peace,  lady !  pause,  or  be  more  temperate. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  IL  1, 195. 
8.  Proceeding  from  temperanee ;  moderate. 

He  [Blchard  Baxter]  belonged  to  the  mildest  and  most 
temperate  section  of  the  Puritan  body. 

Ma,caulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  iv. 

4.  Moderate  in  respect  of  temperature ;  not  lia- 
ble to  excessive  heat  or  cold;  mild:  specifical- 
ly, noting  certain  zones  of  the  earth's  surface.     J 

When  temperate  heat  offends  not  with  extremes.  ■' 

Dekker  and  Ford,  Sun's  Darling,  iv.  1. 
They  said  they  came  to  an  Island  of  a  very  temperate 
Air,  where  they  look'd  upon  it  as  the  greatest  Indecency 
in  the  World  to  cover  their  Bodies. 

N.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  L  370. 

5.  In  music,  same   as   tempered Temperate 

zones,  the  parts  of  the  earth  lying  between  the  tropics 
and  the  polar  circles,  where  the  climate  is  cooler  uitta 
between  the  tropics  and  warmer  than  within  the  polar 
circles.  The  north  temperate  zone  is  the  space  included 
between  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  arctic  circle ;  and  the 
south  temperate  zone,  that  between  the  tropic  of  Capricorn 
and  the  antarctic  circle.  See  zone.  =Syn.  1-4.  Moderate, 
Temperate.    See  Tnederate. 

temperatet  (tem'pfer-at),  v.  t.    [<  L.  temperatus, 

?p.  of  temperare, modify, temper:  see  temper, ».] 
'0  temper;  moderate. 

In  heaven  and  earth  this  power  beauty  hath  — 
It  infiames  temperance,  and  temp'rates  wrath. 

Marston  and  BarksUd,  Insatiate  Countess,  i. 

Sometimes  temperated  by  the  comfortable  winds,  to 

which  It  lies  open.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  17a 

temperately  (tem'p6r-at-li),  ad/o.    In  a  temper- 

a,te  manner  or  degree,    (a)  Moderately;  not  exees- 

Bively. 


temperately 

I  love  good  vine, 
As  I  love  health  andjoy  ot  heart,  mtterrmeraiely. 

Fletcher,  Wit  without  Money,  111.  1. 
lb)  Without  over-indulgence  in  eating,  drinking,  or  the 
like;  abstemiously;  soberly. 

God  esteems  it  part  of  his  service  if  we  eat  or  drink ;  so 
it  be  temperately t  and  as  may  best  preserve  health. 

Jer.  Taylor. 
(o)  Without  violence  or  extravagance;  dispassionately; 
calmly;  sedately. 

Temperately  proceed  to  what  you  would 
Thus  violently  redress.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  1.  219. 

temperateness  (tem'pfer-at-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  onaraeter  of  being  temperate.  Specifically— (a) 
Moderation;  freedom  from  excess:  as,  tem^)eratme88  of 
language,  (p)  Due  control  of  the  natural  appetites  or  de- 
sires; temperance;  sobriety,  (c)  CalmnesB;  aedateness; 
equanimity  of  mind,  (d)  Freedom  from  excessive  heat  or 
cold:  as,  the  temperat&nese  of  a  climate. 

temperative  (tem'p6r-a-tiv),  a.  [<  LL.  tempera- 
Uvus,  serving  to  moderate,  <  L.  temperctre,  tem- 
per: see  temper. '\  Having  the  power  or  quality 
of  tempering. 

temperature  (tem'p*r-a-tur),  n.  [<  OF.  tempera- 
ture (also  "temperure,  >'ME.  temperti/re),  F.  tem- 
p6rature  =  Pr.  tempradv/ra  =  Sp.  templadura 
=  Pg.  temperatura,  tempratura  =  It.  tempera- 
tura,  <  L.  temperatura,  due  measure,  proportion, 
composition,  or  quality,  temper,  temperament, 
temperature,  <  temperare,  moderate,  temper: 
see  temper.  Of.  temperiire.']  If.  Mixture,  or 
that  which  is  produced  by  mixture;  a  com- 
pound. 
Made  a  temperature  of  brass  and  iron  together. 

Holland. 
A  proper  temperatvfe  of  fear  and  love.         Abp.  Seeker. 
2.  Constitution ;  state ;  temperament. 

The  beat  composition  and  tem^peratwre  is  to  have  open- 
ness in  fame  and  opinion,  secrecy  in  habit. 

Baeon,  Simulation  and  Dissimulation  (ed.  1887). 

St.  Moderation;  freedom  from  passions  or  ex- 
cesses. 

In  that  proud  port  which  her  so  goodly  graceth  .  .  . 
Moat  goodly  tmt^oerature  ye  may  descry. 

Spenser,  Sonnets,  xiii. 
A  difficult  thing  it  is  for  any  man  that  is  rich  not  to  sub- 
mit his  minde  and  affection  vnto  his  money  ;  and,  passing 
many  a  Crcesus  in  wealth,  to  beare  a  modest  tem^rature 
with  Numa.  Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  690. 

4t.  Temper,  as  of  metals. 
The  due  temperature  of  stiff  steel. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  95. 

Sf.  Temperateness;  mildness. 

This  teritory  being  16.  myle  from  the  shoare,  for  pleas- 
antnest  of  eeate,  for  teinporature  of  climate,  fertility  of 
Boyle,  and  comoditie  of  the  Sea, ...  is  not  to  be  excelled 
by  any  other  whatsoeuer. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Sndth't  Works,  I.  87. 

6.  The  state  of  a  substance  with  regard  to  sensi- 
ble heat;  the  degree  or  intensity  of  the  sensible 
heat  of  a  body.  Primarily  the  conception  of  tempera- 
ture is  baaed  on  the  different  sensations  produced  by  bodies 
when  termed  hot,  warm,  or  eeld,  the  hotter  body  being  said 
to  have  the  higher  temperature.  Again  two  bodies  are  said 
to  have  the  same  temperature  when,  by  being  placed  in 
contact,  neither  Is  heated  or  cooled  by  the  other.  Eut 
these  conceptions  are  relative.  The  absolute  physical 
condition  implied  by  temperature  depends  upon  tlie  na- 
ture of  heat.  Heat  being  considered  to  be  molecular  mo- 
tion, temperature  (or  the  degree  of  heat)  is  the  expression 
of  tlie  velocity  of  the  motion.  The  aJadlule  scale  of  tem- 
perature recognizes  this  property,  and  preserves  it  in 
numerical  measures  which  are  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  corresponding  molecular  velocities.  Thus  tempera- 
ture has  the  same  dimensions  as  heat.  The  absolute  zero 
of  tcTtiperature  is  the  point  at  which  molecular  motion 
ceases  and  all  heat  vanishes.  This  point  is  computed  to 
be  at  —278°  on  the  centigrade  scale.  Sir  W.  Thomson 
lias  shown  that  the  changes  in  either  volume  or  pressure 
of  an  ideal  gas  would  give  an  absolute  scale  of  tempera- 
ture which  would  give  true  relative  measures  of  absolute 
amounts  of  heat.  In  this  system  the  temperature  t  is  de- 
fined by  the  equation  B  =  kt,hi  which  M  is  the  average 
kinetic  energy  per  molecule  of  a  perfect  gas  which  has 
that  temperature,  and  k  a  constant.  This  is  called  the 
thermodynamic  definition  of  temperature.  It  should  be 
noted  that  temperatures  of  actual  masses  of  matter,  when 
expressed  on  this  scale,  are  true  relative  measures  of  the 
absolute  amounts  of  heat  which  they  contain  so  far  as 
the  specific  heat  of  the  bodies  remains  constant.  In 
practice  temperature  is  measured  by  the  changes  pro- 
duced in  bodies  by  heai^  and  thennometry  is  the  instru- 
mental art  employed.  Experiments  show  that  the  air-  or 
gas-thermometer  approximates  most  closely  to  the  ther- 
modynamic requirement  that  its  indications  shall  bear  a 
linear  relation  to  successive  increments  ot  heat.  In  the 
next  instance,  the  normal  mercurial  thermometer  pos- 
sesses this  property  to  a  high  degree,  and  the  small  de- 
partures of  its  indications  from  the  linear  law  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  elaborate  Investigation.  Other  ther- 
mometers differ  more  or  less  widely  in  their  indications 
from  the  foregoing,  and  it  is  important  to  note  that  with- 
out the  thermodynamic  conception  the  definition  of 
temperature  is  dependent  on  tlie  particular  instrument  or 
method  employed  for  its  measurement.  After  consider- 
ing the  thermodynamic  scale  and  its  absolute  zero,  it  will 
be  recognized  that  the  system  of  numeration  of  the  usual 
Fahrenheit  and  centigrade  scales  is  entirely  arbitrary. 
I^^nmerical  temperatures  on  these  scales  have  only  a  rela- 
tive significance,  and  cannot  'be  made  to  serve  in  any  ab- 
solute sense.    See  tliermom^try. 
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Water  boils  at  a  lower  temperature  at  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain than  it  does  at  the  seashore,  and  .  .  .  ice  melts  at 
the  same  temperature  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Clerk  Maawell,  Heat,  p.  33. 
Our  sensations  of  temperature  vary  considerably  accord- 
ing to  the  "subjective  "  t&mperature. 

J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  167. 

7.  Speciiieally,  the  thermal  element  of  weather 
or  climate .  if  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  were  either 
land  or  water,  and  perfectly  homogeneous,  there  would  be 
the  same  temperature  at  every  point  on  the  same  latitude ; 
but  in  the  case  of  an  entire  land  surface  the  difference  of 
temperature  between  the  equator  and  the  pole,  and  conse- 
quently the  temperature  gradient,  would  be  much  greater 
than  in  the  case  of  an  earth  entirely  covered  by  water.  In 
the  case  of  the  actual  earth  with  continents  and  oceans,  the 
temperature  gradients  between  the  equator  and  the  pole 
on  the  continents  are  somewhat  as  they  would  be  in  the 
case  of  an  entire  land  surface,  while  on  the  ocean  they 
are  somewhat  as  on  an  entire  water  surface,  and  conse- 
quently the  temperature  gradients  on  the  former  are 
greater  than  on  the  latter ;  hence  there  are  differences 
of  temperature  on  the  same  latitude  in  different  longi- 
tudes, and  temperature  gradients  arise  between  regions 
of  land  and  regions  of  water.  As  a  result  of  these  diver- 
sifying conditions,  the  mean  sea-level  temperature  can  be 
expressed  as  ii  function  of  latitude  and  longitude  only  by 
empirical  methods,  and  by  utilizing  a  large  mass  of  ob- 
served data.  The  diminution  of  temperature  with  alti- 
tude is  a  further  variation  that  can  often  be  indepen- 
dently treated. 

8.  liiphysiol.  and  pathol.,  the  degree  of  heat  of 
a  living  body,  especially  of  the  human  body. 
It  is  usually  taken,  clinically,  in  the  axilla,  un- 
der the  tongue,  or  in  the  rectum. 

The  pulse,  respiration,  and  temperature  may  improve. 
J.  M.  Camochan,  Operative  Surgery,  p.  398. 

AhBolute  temperature.  See  absolute.— Absolute  zero 
of  temperature.  Seedef.eandaiuol'ute.-Aiilmal  tem- 
perature, the  temperature  of  an  animal,  which  in  cold- 
blooded animals  is  but  slightly  above  that  of  their  sur- 
roundings, but  in  warm-blooded  animals  is  maintained  at  a 
more  or  less  constant  point  considerably  above  that  of  their 
surroundings.  In  the  latter  it  is  under  the  control  of  a 
nervous  (thermotaxic)  mechanism,  and  is  dependent  on 
the  coordinated  regulation  of  the  production  of  heat  by 
vital  metabolism  (thermogenesis)  and  the  loss  of  heat 
by  conduction,  by  radiation,  by  evaporation,  and  other- 
wise (thermolysis).  The  temperature  of  a  man  in  health, 
taken  in  the  mouth  or  axilla,  varies  from  about  98°  to 
99°  F,  Temperature  above  this  is  called  pj/rexia. — Crit- 
ical temperature.  Stwae  as  eriiiml  paint  (fi).  See  un- 
der critjcot.- Mean  temperature,  a  mean  tor  any  given 
period  ot  air-temperatures  systematically  observed  each 
day  at  a  given  place ;  or,  without  reference  to  time,  the 
mean  ot  a  series  of  temperature  observations  extending 
over  a  long  number  of  years.  The  latter  is,  more  specifi- 
cally, the  mean  annuai  temperature,  and  is  the  average  of 
a  series  of  annual  means.  The  annual  mean  tor  any  year  is 
usually  taken  as  the  average  of  all  the  monthly  means; 
the  monthly  mean  is  the  average  of  the  daily  means ;  and 
the  daily  mean  is  obtained  from  some  combination  of  in- 
dividual observations. — Perverse  temperature-sensa- 
tions.   See  sensation. 

temperature-alarm  (tem'p6r-a-tur-a-larm"),  n. 
An  adjustable  apparatus  for  indicating  auto- 
matically the  variation  from  a  certain  point  of 
the  temperature  of  the  place  where  it  is  fixed. 

temperature-curve  (tem'p6r-a-tnr-k6rv),  n,  A 
curve  exhibiting  the  variations  of  temperature 
during  a  given  period. 

tempered  (tem'p6rd),  a.  1.  Having  a  certain 
temper  or  disposition ;  disposed :  often  used  in 
composition :  as,  a  gooArtempered  man. 

When  was  my  lord  so  much  ungently  tempeii'd. 
To  stop  his  ears  against  admonishment? 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  V.  3. 1. 
Loath  was  he  to  move 
From  the  imprinted  couch,  and,  when  he  did, 
'Twas  with  slow,  languid  paces,  and  face  hid 
In  muffling  hands.    So  tempei'd,  out  he  stray'd. 

Keats,  Endymion,  ii. 

2.  In  music,  noting  an  instrument,  scale,  or  in- 
terval that  is  timed  in  accordance  with  some 
other  temperament  than  just  or  pure  tempera- 
ment, specifically  one  tuned  in  equal  tempera- 
ment. See  temperament,  5 — Tempered  clay,  clay 
prepared  for  molding  by  moistening  andkneading.— Tem- 
pered-clay  machiiie,  in  bvick-wmnuf.,  one  of  a  class  of 
machines  by  which  tempered  or  moistened  clay  is  molded 
into  bricks  or  tiles. — Tempered  glass.    See  glaxs. 

temperedly  (tem'p6rd-li),  am.  In  a  tempered 
manner. 

temperer  (tem'p6r-6r),  n.  [<  temper  -t-  -erl.] 
One  who  or  that  which  tempers,  in  any  sense. 

They  are  weighed  out  in  quantities  of  about  30  lbs., 

which  contain  trom  250,000  to  500,000  needles,  and  are 

carried  in  boxes  to  the  temperer.         Ure,  Diet.,  III.  410. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  temperer  to  see  that  sufilcient  water 

is  let  to  the  clay  to  soak  it. 

C.  T.  Davis,  Bricks  and  Tiles,  p.  113. 

tempering  (tem'per-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  tem- 
per, v.]  1 .  The  process  of  giving  to  any  metal 
the  desired  hardness  and  elasticity.  See  tem- 
per, 9.  Also  called  annealing. — 3.  In  music, 
the  act,  process,  or  result  of  tuning  an  instru- 
ment, scale,  or  interval  in  accordance  with 
some  other  temperament  than  just  or  pure 
temperament,  especially  with  equal  tempera- 
ment.    See  temperament,  5. 


tempestive 

tempering-furnace  (tem'p6r-ing-f fer'nas),  n.  A 
furnace  adapted  for  the  uniform  heating  of  ar- 
ticles which  are  to  be  tempered. 

tempering-oven  (tem'pfer-ing-uv*u),  n.  In 
glass-manuf.,  an  annealing-oven  used  after  the 
melting-oven. 

tempering-wheel  (tem'p6r-ing-hwel),  n.  An 
apparatus  for  mixing  and  tempering  clay  for 
use  in  brick-making,  etc.  it  consists  of  a  heavy 
cast-iron  wheel  moving  in  a  circular  pit,  and  so  geared  that 
it  alternately  approaches  the  central  pivot  and  recedes 
from  it. 

temperouret,  n.    See  tempemre. 

temper-screw  (tem'p6r-skr6),  n.  1.  In  well- 
boring,  the  eonneeting-link  between  the  work- 
ing-beam and  the  cable,  which  is  let  out  as  fast 
as  the  drill  penetrates  the  rock,  so  as  to  regu- 
late the  play  of  the  jars.  When  the  whole  length  of 
the  screw  is  run  out,  it  is  disengaged  and  carried  up,  so 
as  in  a  tew  minutes  to  be  ready  tor  another  run.  See  cut 
under  oil-derrick. 

2.  A  set-screw  the  point  of  which  bears  against 
an  object  or  a  bearing,  and  serves  to  adjust  it. 
E.  M.  Knight. 

temperuret,  n.  [MB.,  also  temperoure,  tem- 
prure,  <  OF.  *temperure,  <  L.  temperatura,  due 
measure,  temper,  temperature:  see  ternpera- 
tu/re.'i    Tempering;  temperament. 

The  temprure  of  the  mortere 
Was  maad  of  lycour  wonder  dere, 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  4177. 
An  other  suche  as  Arione, 
Whiche  had  an  harpe  of  suche  tem/prure 
.. .  .  that  he  the  bestes  wilde 
Made  ot  his  note  tame  and  milde. 

Oower,  Conf.  Amant.,  Prol.    (Richardson.) 

tempest  (tem'pest),  n.  [<  ME.  tempest,  tempeste, 
<  OF.  tempeste,  F.  tempete  =  Pr.  tempesta  (<  L. 
as  if  *tempesta;  cf.  tempestus,  adj.)  =  Sp.  tem- 
pestad  =  Pg.  tmpestade  =  It.  tempestdt,  <  L.  tem- 
pesta{t-)s,  time,  esp.  time  with  respect  to  phys- 
ical conditions,  weather,  and  specifically  bad 
weather,  a  storm  or  tempest,  hence  also  com- 
motion, disturbance,  <  tempus  (tempor-,  tempos-), 
time :  see  temporal^ .  ]  1 .  A  very  violent  storm ; 
an  extensive  current  of  wind,  rushing  with  great 
velocity  and  violence,  and  commonly  attended 
with  rain,  hail,  or  snow ;  a  furious  gale ;  a  hurri- 
cane. 

Whan  thei  in  ese  wene  best  to  ly  ve. 
They  ben  with  tempest  alle  fordryve. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,!.  3782. 
What  at  first  was  called  a  gust,  the  same 
Hath  now  a  storm's,  anon  a  tempest's  name. 

Donne,  The  Storm. 

2.  A  violent  tumult  or  commotion;  perturba- 
tion ;  violent  agitation :  as,  a  tempest  of  the  pas- 
sions ;  a  popular  or  political  tempest. 

The  tempest  in  my  mind 
Doth  from  my  senses  take  all  feeling  else 
Save  what  beats  there.  Shak.,  Lear,  ill.  4. 12, 

A  tempest  In  a  tea-pot,  a  great  disturbance  over  a  small 
matter.  =Syn.  1.  Hurricane,  etc.  See  wind^. 
tempest  (tem'pest),  V.  [<  ME.  tempesten,  <  OP. 
tempester,  P.  temp^ter  =  Pr.  Sp.  tempestar  = 
Pg.  tempestea/r  =  It.  tempestare,  storm;  from 
the  noun.]  I.  trans.  To  disturb  violently,  as 
by  a  tempest;  rouse;  throw  into  a  state  of 
commotion;  agitate. 

Tempest  thee  noght  al  croked  to  redresse. 
In  trust  of  liirthat  tumeth  as  a  balL 

Chaucer,  Truth,  1.  8. 
Part  huge  of  bulk, 
Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait, 
Tempest  the  ocean.  MUton,  P.  L.,  vlL  412. 

Your  last  letters  betray  a  mind  .  .  .  tempested  up  by  a 
thousand  various  passions. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xlvii. 

II.  intrms.  To  descend  as  a  tempest;  be 
tempestuous;  storm.     [Kare.] 

And,  by  their  excess 
Of  cold  in  virtue,  and  cross  heat  in  vice. 
Thunder  and  tempest  on  those  learned  heads, 
Wiom  Caesar  with  such  honour  doth  advance. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 

tempestarian  (tem-pes-ta'ri-an),  n.  A  sorcerer 
who  professed  to  raise  tenipests  by  magical 
arts.    Bingham,  Antiquities, _xvi.  5. 
tempest-beaten  (tem'pest-be''tn),  a.    Beaten 
or  disturbed  by  or  as  by  a  tempest. 

In  the  calm  harbour  ot  whose  gentle  breast 
My  tempest-beaten  soul  may  safely  rest. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  L  1. 

tenutestivet  (tem'pes-tiv),  a.  [<  OP.  *tempestif 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  tempestwo,  <  L.  tempesUvus,  timely, 
seasonable,  opportune,  <  tempestas,  time :  see 
tempest.^    Timely;  seasonable. 

This  despised  and  dejected  shrub  .  .  .  was  left  stand- 
ing alone,  neither  obscured  from  the  comfortable  beams 
of  the  Snnne,  nor  couered  from  the  chearefull  and  iem- 
pestiue  showres  of  the  Heauens. 

Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  632. 


tempestively 

tempestdvelyt  (tem'pes-tiv-li),  adn. 
ably. 

Dancing  is  a  pleasant  recreation  of  body  and  mind,  if 
tempeitivdy  used.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  499. 

tempestivityt  (tem-pes-tiv'i-ti),  n.  [=  Sp. 
tempesUvidad  =  Olt.  tempesUiiitd,,  <  L.  tempesU- 
i)ita(t-)s,  timeliness,  seasonableness,  <  tempesti- 
vus,  timely,  seasonable:  see  tempesHve.l  Sea- 
sonableness. 


Since  their  dispersion,  and  habitation  in  countries  whose 

constitations  admit  not  such  ten^e«tii»°tj/ of  harvests,  .  .  . 

there  will  be  found  a  great  disparity  in  their  obserrations. 

Sir  T.  Browm,  Vulg.  Err.,  vi.  3. 

tempest-tossed,  tempest-tost  (tem'pest-tost), 
a.    Tossed  by  or  as  by  a  tempest. 

Though  his  bark  cannot  be  lost, 
Yet  it  shall  be  tempest-toet. 

Shat.,  Macbeth,  i.  3.  25. 

tempestuous  (tem-pes'tu-us),  a.  [<  OF.  tem- 
pestueux,  F.  tempMumix  =  Pr.  tempestuos,  tem- 

£estos  =  Sp.  Pg.  tempesiuoso  =  It.  tempestoso,  < 
L.  tempestuosus,  stormy,  turbulent,  t  L.  tem- 
pestas,  tempest:  see  tempest.']  1.  Very  stormy; 
turbulent;  rough  with  wind;  stormy:  as,  a  tem- 
pestiMus  night.    Also  used  figuratively. 

We  had  now  very  t&mpestuovs  Weather,  and  excessive 
Kains,  which  so  swell'd  the  Kiver  that  it  overflowed  its 
Banks ;  so  that  we  had  much  ado  to  keep  our  Ship  safe. 
Dam^r,  Voyages,  I.  360. 
Her  looks  grow  black  as  a  tempegtuous  wind. 

DrydeUf  Indian  Emperor,  iv.  4. 
High  in  his  hall,  rock'd  in  a  chair  of  state. 
The  king  with  his  iemjpeatwms  council  sate. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Epistles,  xL  76. 

2.  Subject  to  fits  of  stormy  passion;  impetu- 
ous. 
Bruno  was  passionate,  tempestuous,  and  weak.     Ouida. 

tempestuously  (tem-pes'tu-us-li),  adv.  In  a 
tempestuous  manner;  witt  great  violence  or 
commotion;  turbulent] y. 

tempestUOUSness  (tem-pes'tu-us-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  character  of  being  tempestuous;  stor- 
miness;  turbulence. 

templar  (tem'plar),  m.  [Formerly  also  tempter; 
<  MFi.  termlere  =  I).  tempeUer  =  G.  teimler,  < 
OF.  (and  F.)  tempUer  =  Pr.  templiU-  =  ^.  Pg. 
templario  =  It.  tempiere,  <  ML.  templarius,  a 
templar,  prop,  adj.,  <  L.  iemplwm,  a  temple :  see 
iemple^.^  1.  [cap.]  A  member  of  a  military 
order,  also  called  Knights  Templars  or  Knights 
of  the  Temple,  from  the  early  headquarters  of 
the  order  in  the  Crusaders'  palace  at  Jerusalem 
(the  so-called  temple  of  Solomon).  The  order  was 
founded  at  Jerusalem  about  1118,  and  was  confirmed  by 
the  Pope  in  1128.  Its  special  aim  was  protection  to  pil- 
grims on  the  way  to  the  holy  shrines,  and  the  distinguish- 
ing garb  of  the  knights  was  a  white  mantle  with  a  red 
cross.  The  order  took  a  leading  part  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Crusades,  and  spread  rapidly,  acquiring  great  wealth 
and  influence  in  Spain,  France,  England,  and  other  coun- 
tries in  Europe.  Its  chief  seats  in  the  East  were  Jerusa- 
lem, Acre,  and  Cyprus,  and  its  European  headquarters  was 
a  foundation  called  the  Temple,  then  just  outside  of  Paris. 
The  members  were  composed  of  knights,  men-at-arms, 
and  chaplains;  they  were  grouped  in  commanderies,  with 
a  preceptor  at  the  head  of  each  province,  and  a  grand 
master  at  the  head  of  the  order.  The  Templars  were  ac- 
cused of  heresy,  immorality,  and  other  offenses  by  Philip 
IV.  of  I^ance  in  1307,  and  the  order  was  suppressed  by 
the  Council  of  Vienne  in  1312. 

In  that  Temple  duellen  the  Knyghtes  of  the  Temple, 
that  weren  wont  to  be  clept  T&mpLereg;  and  that  was  the 
foundacioun  of  here  Ordre.        MandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  88. 

2.  A  student  of  the  law,  or  a  lawyer,  so  called 
from  having  chambers  in  the  Temple  in  London. 
See  temple\  5. 

The  reader  cannot  but  observe  what  pains  I  have  been 
at  in  polishing  the  style  of  my  book  to  the  greatest  exact- 
ness :  nor  have  I  been  less  diligent  in  refining  the  orthog- 
raphy by  spelling  the  words  in  the  very  same  manner  as 
they  are  pronounced  by  the  chief  patterns  of  politeness  at 
court,  at  levees,  at  assemblies,  at  play-houses,  at  the  prime 
visitingplaces,  by  young  te7)!j)te)-«,  and  by  gentlemen-com- 
moners of  both  universities,  who  have  Uved  at  least  a 
twelvemonth  in  town,  and  kept  the  best  company. 

Swjft,  Polite  Conversation,  Int. 

The  Whigs  answered  that  it  was  idle  to  apply  ordinary 
rules  to  a  country  in  a  state  of  revolution ;  that  the  great 
question  now  depending  was  not  to  be  decided  by  the  saws 
of  pedantic  Templars.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  x. 

Good  Templar,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Good  Tem- 
plars, organized  for  the  promotion  of  total  abstinence  from 
intoxicating  drinks,  and  modeled  in  some  respects  upon 
the  system  of  freemasonry.  — EnlghtS  Templars,  (a)  See 
def.  1.    (6)  See  Imight. 

templar  (tem'piar),  a.     [<  LL.  templaris,  of  or 

pertaining  to  a  temple,  <  L.  templum,  temple: 

see  temple^.']    Of,  pertaining  to,  or  performed 

in  a  temple.     [Bare.] 

Solitary,  family,  and  templar  devotion.  Coleridge. 

template  (tem'plat),  n.    Same  as  templet. 

temple^  (tem'pl), «.  [<  ME.  temple,  < -SS.  tempi, 
tempel  =  D.  G.  Sw.  Dan.  tempel  =  OF.  (and  F.) 
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Season-  temple  =  Sp.  Pg.  templo  =  It.  tempio,  <  L.  tem- 
plvm,  an  open  space,  the  circuit  of  the  heavens, 
a  consecrated  place,  a  temple,  prob.  for  *temu- 
lum,  akin  to  Gr.  ri/ievog,  a  piece  of  ground  cut  or 
marked  off,  a  sacred  inelosure,  <  riuveiv,  ra/ielv, 
out  (see  temsnos).']  1.  An  edifice  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  a  deity  or  deities,  and  connected 
with  a  system  of  worship.  The  most  celebrated  and 
architecturally  perfect  of  the  ancient  temples  were  those 
of  the  Greeks,  as  that  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  that  of  Athena 
Parthenos  (the  Parthenon)  at  Athens,  and  that  of  Apollo  at 
DelphL  The  form  ordinarily  given  to  classical  tem^es  was 


Greek  Temple.  Diagram  illustrating  the  construction  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  Doric  temple  of  Athena,  JE%ma. 
A,  stereohate.  B,  stylobate.  C.  C,  columns  of  peristyle.  />,  interior 
columns  of  cella.  E,  capital  of  column :  A,  abacus ;  i,  echinus ;  y, 
hypotrachelium.  J^,  entablature:  a,  architrave;  *,  frieze;  c,  cor- 
mce :  d,  triglyph ;  e,  metope ;  y,  f.  mutules ;  ^,  reeula  with  guttEe.  G, 
acroterium.  H,  H,  portions  of  tiie  pediment.  /,  /,  walls  of  cella. 
K,  K,  hypothetical  apertures  in  the  roof  for  the  admission  of  light  to 
the  cella. 

that  of  a  rectangle,  but  sometimes  the  construction  was 
circular,  or  even  of  irregular  plan.  Vitruvius  divides  tem- 
ples into  eight  kinds,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  their 
columns :  namely,  temples  in  otitis  (see  aTttoiX  profile,  aim- 
phiprostyle,  peripteral,  dipteral,  pseudodipteraZ,  hypethrai, 
and  monopt&ral.  (See  these  words.)  In  regard  to  inter- 
columniation,  they  are  further  distinguished  aspyenostyle, 
systyle,  eustyle,  diastyle,  and  areostyle  structures,  and  in 
regard  to  the  number  of  columns  in  front,  as  tetrastyle, 
hexastyle,  octastyle,  and  decastyle.  (See  these  words.)  Cir- 
cular temples  are  known  as  7n<mopterdl,  with  or  without 
a  cella.  The  temples  of  ancient  Egypt  are  impressive 
from  their  great  size  and  from  the  number  and  mass 
of  the  pillars  ordinarily  introduced  in  their  construc- 
tion; those  of  India  are  remarkable  for  the  elaborate- 
ness of  their  plan  and  elevation,  and  the  lavishness  of 
their  sculptured  decoration.  See  also  cuts  under  dip- 
teral, cella,  monopteron,  octastyle,  pamtheon,  opisthodomos, 
and  prostyle. 

In  this  connection  the  term  "house  of  God"  has  quite 
a  different  sense  from  that  which  we  connect  with  it  when 
we  apply  it  to  a  Christian  place  of  worship.  A  temple  is 
not  a  meeting-place  for  worshippers ;  for  many  ancient 
temples  were  open  only  to  priests,  and  as  a  general  rule 
the  altar,  which  was  the  true  place  of  worship,  stood  not 
within  the  house  but  before  the  door.  The  temple  is  the 
dwelling-house  of  the  deity  to  which  it  is  consecrated, 
whose  presence  is  marked  by  a  statue  or  other  sacred  sym- 
bol ;  and  in  it  his  sacred  treasures,  the  gifts  and  tribute 
of  his  worshippers,  are  kept,  under  the  charge  of  his  at- 
tendants or  priests.  Uncyc.  Brit.,  XXTII.  165. 

2 .  The  religious  edifice  of  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem. 
There  were  three  buildings  successively  erected  in  the 
same  spot,  and  entitled,  from  the  names  of  their  builders, 
the  temple  of  Solomon,  the  temple  of  Zernbbabel,  and 
the  temple  of  Herod.  The  first  was  built  by  Solomon,  and 
was  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  about  586  B.  c.  The 
second  was  built  by  the  Jews  on  their  return  from  the 
captivity  (about  537  B.  0.^  and  was  pillaged  or  partially 
destroyed  several  times,  as  by  AntiochusEpiphanes,  Pom- 
pey,  and  Herod.  The  third,  the  largest  and  most  magnifi- 
cent of  the  three,  was  begun  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  was 
completely  destroyed  at  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans  (A.  D.  70).  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to- 
ward the  restoration  of  the  first  and  the  third  of  these 
temples,  but  scholars  are  not  agreed  in  respect  to  archi- 
tectural details.  The  ornament  and  design  were  in  any 
case  of  severe  and  simple  character,  though  rich  materials 
were  used.  The  successive  temples  all  consisted  of  a  com- 
bination of  buildings,  comprising  courts  separated  from 
and  arising  one  above  another,  and  provided  also  with 
chambers  for  the  use  of  the  priests  and  for  educational 
purposes.  The  inelosure  of  Herod's  temple  covered  nine- 
teen acres.  It  comprised  an  outer  court  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, a  court  of  the  women,  a  court  of  Israel,  a  court  of 
the  priests,  and  the  temple  building,  with  the  holy  place, 
and  within  all  — entered  only  once  a  year,  and  only  by 
the  high  priest— the  holy  of  holies.  Within  the  court  of 
the  priests  were  the  great  altar  and  the  laver,  within  the 
holy  place  the  golden  candlestick,  the  altar  of  incense, 
and  the  table  for  the  showbread,  and  within  the  holy  of 
holies  the  ark  of  the  covenant  and  the  mercy-seat. 

Out  of  that  seyd  Temple  oure  Lord  drof  the  Byggeres 
and  the  SeUeres.  MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  86. 

And  he  sware,  By  this  Habitacle — that  is,  the  TAemple. 
PurcfMS,  Pilgrimage,  p.  138. 

3.  An  edifice  erected  as  a  place  of  public 
worship;  a  church;  in  France,  specifically,  a 
Protestant  church,  as  distinguished  from  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  place  of  worship,  which  alone  is 
usually  spoken  of  as  a  ehuriih  {iglise). 

That  time  [for  the  outward  service)  to  me  towards  you 
is  Tuesday,  and  my  Usmple  the  Rose  in  Smithfield. 

Vanne,  Letters,  xxiv. 


templify 

The  true  Christian  .  .  .  loves  the  good,  under  whatever 
tenmle,  at  whatever  altar  he  may  find  them. 

Sydney  Smith,  in  Lady  Holland,  iii. 

4.  Metaphorically,  any  place  in  which  the  di- 
vine presence  specially  resides. 

Know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  which  is  in  you,  which  ye  have  of  God,  and  ye  are 
not  your  own  ?  1  Cor.  vl.  19. 

My  chamber  were  no  temple,  my  body  were  no  temple, 
except  God  came  to  it.  Donne,  Sermons,  iv. 

5.  [cap.]  The  name  of  two  semi-monastic  estab- 
lishments of  the  middle  ages,  one  in  London, 
the  other  in  Paris,  occupied  by  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars. The  Temple  Church,  London,  is  the  only  part  of 
either  establishment  now  existing.  On  the  site  of  the 
London  Temple  the  two  Inns  of  Court  called  the  Middle 
Temple  and  Inner  Temple  now  stand ;  they  have  long  been 
occupiedbybarristers,  and  are  thejoint  property  of  the  two 
societies  called  the  Societies  of  the  Inner  and  of  the  Mid- 
dle Temple,  which  have  the  right  of  calling  candidates  to 
the  degree  of  barrister.  The  Temple  in  Paris  was  the  pris- 
on of  Louis  XVI.  and  the  royal  family  during  their  suffer- 
ings in  1792  and  1793. 

6t.  -Au  inn  of  court. 

A  gentle  maunciple  was  ther  of  a  temple. 

ChoMoer,  Gen.  ProL  to  C.  T.,  1.  667. 

Master  of  tbe  temple.  See  Tiuuitei-i.— Temple  Jar, 
temple  vase,  a  jar  or  vase  such  as  are  used  for  the  decora- 
tion and  ceremonial  of  religious  temples  in  China,  Japan, 
etc.— Temple  Jewelry,  see  jewelry. 
temple^  (tem'pl),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  templed, 
ppr.  templing.  [<  temple\  «.]  To  build  a  tem- 
ple for;  appropriate  a  temple  to;  inclose  in  a 
temple.     [Rare.] 

The  heathen  (in  many  places)  templed  and  adored  th\s 
drunken  god.  Feltha/m,  Resolves,  i  84. 

temple'-^  (tem'pl),  n,  [<  MB.  temple,  <  OF.  temple, 
F.  tempe,  dial,  temple  =  Pt.  templa  =  It.  tempia, 
<  L.  tempora,  the  temples,  pi.  of  tempus,  temple, 
head,  face.]  1.  The  region  ofthe  head  or  slsull 
behind  the  eye  and  forehead,  above  and  mostly 
in  front  of  the  ear.  This  area  corresponds  to  the  tem- 
poral fossa  above  the  zygomatic  arch,  where  the  skull  is 
very  thin  and  is  covered  by  the  temporal  muscle. 

King  Helenus  wav'd  high  the  Thracian  blade. 
And  smote  his  temples  with  an  arm  so  strong 
The  helm  fell  off,  and  roU'd  amid  the  throng. 

Pope,  mad,  xill.  729. 

2.  In  entom.j  the  posterior  part  of  the  gena,  or 
that  immediately  beneath  the  eye. —  3.  One 
of  the  bars  sometimes  added  to  the  ends  of 
spectacle-bows  to  give  them  a  firmer  hold  on 
the  head  of  the  wearer.  See  spectacle,  5. — 4. 
An  ornament  worn  at  the  side  of  the  head  or 
covering  the  side  of  the  head,  mentioned  in  the 
fifteenth  centmy  as  apparently  sometimes  of 
needlework,  sometimes  set  with  jewels.  Fair- 
holt. 
temple^  (tem'pl),  n.  [<  F.  temple,  templet.]  An 
attachment  to  a  loom  for  keeping  the  cloth 
stretched,  while  the  reed  beats  the  threads  into 
place  after  each  throw  of  the  shuttle.  One 
form  is  automatic,  releasing  the  cloth  and  then 


stretching  it  after  each  stroke  of  the  lay. 
templeless  (tem'pl-les)^  a.     [<  temple^  +  - 


■] 


3/.  I*.         L\    bCltlJJl^^ 

Devoid  of  a  temple.    Bulwer,  Caxtons,  iv.  2, 
templert  (tem'pl6r),  n.    See  templar. 
templet  (tem'plet),  n.  [<  F.  templet,  a  stretcher, 
<  L.  templvm,  a  small  timber,  a  purlin.]     1.  A 
pattern,  guide,  or  model  used  to  indicate  the 
shape  any  piece  of  work  is  to  as- 
sume when  finished,    it  may  also  be 
used  as  a  tool  in  modeling  plastic  material, 
or  as  a  guide  placed  in  a  milling-machine, 
shaper-lathe,  or  other  automatic  cutting- 
machine.    In  these  applications  it  maybe 
a  thin  piece  of  wood  or  metal,  with  one  or 
all  the  edges  cut  in  profile  to  the  shape  of 
the  baluster,  cornice,  part  of  a  machine,  or 
other  obj  ect  to  be  wrought  to  shape.   Tem- 
plets are  also  used  as  guides  in  filing  sheet- 
metal  to  shape,  as  in  making  small  brass 
gears  for  clocks,  sheets  of  brass  being 
clamped  between  steel  templets,  and  all  the 
parts  projecting  beyond  the  edges  being 
filed  away.    Templets  are  used  in  found- 
ing as  patterns  in  forming  molds  in  loam. 
2.  A  strip  of  metal  used  in  boiler-making, 
pierced  with  a  series  of  holes,  and  serving  as  a 
guide  in  marking  out  a  line  of  rivet-holes.— 3. 
In  building:  (a)  A  short  piece  of  timber  or  a 
large  stone  placed  in  a  wall  to  receive  the  im- 
post of  a  girder,  beam,  etc.,  and  distribute  its 
weight.     (6)  A  beam  or  plate  spanning  a  door- 
or  window-space  to  sustain  joists  and  throw 
their  weight  oii  the  piers,    (c)  One  of  the  wedges 
in  a  building-block.     E.  H.  Knight.— 4:.  Same 
as  templeS.—  S.  In  a  brilliant,  same  as  iezel,  2. 
See  cut  under  hrilliant. 
Also  template. 
templify  (tem'pli-fi),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  tern- 
plified,  ppr.  tempUfying.  To  make  into  a  temple, 
[Rare.] 


templify 

That  shall  we  come  to.  If  we  can  take  order  that  while 
we  be  here,  before  we  go  hence,  our  bodies,  we  get  them 
UmiflifM,  as  I  may  say,  procure  they  be  framed  after  the 
similitude  of  a  Temple,  this  Temple  in  the  text  [Jolin  ii. 
19].  Bp.  Anirema,  Sermons,  II.  361.    (HaxAa.) 

templin-oil  (tem'pUn-oil),  n.     [<  teynpUn  (?)  + 
oil.}    Oil  of  pine-cones;  an  oil  isomeric  witli 
and  very  similar  to  oU  of  turpentine,  obtained 
hj  distillation  of  the  cones  of  Finns  Pumilio. 
tempo^  (tem'po),  n.     [It.,  <  L.  tempus,  time :  see 
tense^,  tiemporaU.']     1 .  In  wmsjc,  the  relative  ra- 
pidity of  rhythm;  time;  movement,    it  is  indi- 
cated either  by  such  terms  as  grave^  l&nio,  adagio,  Tnoderato, 
allegro,  presto,  etc.  (see  these  words),  with  various  modifying 
adverbs,  like  molto,  rum  troppo,  piu,  etc.,  or  by  reference  to 
a  machine  called  the  metrovmne  (which  aee^.    A  modifica- 
tion of  the  original  tempo  of  a  given  piece  is  indicated  by 
terms  like  acceleravdo,  stringendo,  railenUmdo,  riienuto, 
etc.   After  such  modification,  a  return  to  the  original  tem- 
po is  marked  by  a  tempo  or  a  tempo  prkno.    An  irregular 
or  capricious  tempo  is  marked  by  ad  libitum,  a  piacere,  or 
tempo  rubato.    A  change  from  one  kind  of  rhythm  to  an- 
other without  change  of  speed  is  marked  by  I'ieteaso  tempo. 
2.  The  characteristic  rhythmical  and  metrical 
movement  or  pattern  of  a  dance :  as,  tempo  di 
valse,  tempo  di  menuetto,  etc — senza  tempo.   See 
senzn.— Tempo  prime.    See  prima. 
tempo^  (tem'po),  n.    [Jap.,  <  Chinese  tienpao, 
'heavenly  recompense.']    An  oval  brass  coin, 
with  a  square  hole  in  the  middle,  first  coiaed  in 
Japan  during  the  period  "tempo"  (1830-43  in- 
clusive), and  now  equal  to  eight  rin  or  cash,  or 
eight  tenths  of  a  sen.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  tempos  make  one  yen. 
temporal^  (tem'po-ral),  a.  and  n.     [<  ME.  tem- 
poral, <  OP.  temporal,  temporel,  F,  temporel  = 
Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  temporal  =  It.  temporale,  <  L.  tem- 
poralis, <  tempus  (tempor-),  season,  time,  oppor- 
tunity: see  tense^.]    I,  o.  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  time ;  expressing  relations  of  time :  as,  a  tem- 
poral  clause ;  a  temporal  adverb. 

Temporal  Use.— By  far  the  most  frequent  use  of  the  A. 
8.  absolute  participle  is  to  indicate  relations  of  time,  a  fact 
that  is  not  surprising,  since  in  Latin  all  the  uses  of  the  ab- 
lative absolute  sprang  from  the  temporai  use  of  the  abla- 
tive. Amer.  Jour.  PMlol.,  X.  334. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  time  in  the  sense  of 
the  present  life  or  this  world;  secular:  distin- 
guished from  ^pi/ritual. 

With  true  prayers  .  .  . 
From  fasting  maids,  whose  minds  are  dedicate 
To  nothing  temporal.         Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  2. 156. 
Torlton,  was  this  thy  spiritual  pretence? 
But  0 1  thy  actions  were  too  temporal. 

Drayton,  Barons'  Wars,  iii.  34. 

She  took  more  effectual  means  than  any  of  her  predeces- 
sors to  circumscribe  the  temporal  powers  of  the  clergy. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  26. 

3.  Measured  or  limited  by  time,  or  by  this  life 
orthis  state  of  things;  having  limited  existence; 
of  short  duration;  enduring  for  a  time:  opposed 
to  eternal. 

Forsothe  he  that  hath  nat  roote  in  hym  self,  but  it  is 
temporal:  that  is,  it  lastith  hot  a  litil  tarme. 

ryrf^/;  Mat.  xiii.  21. 

The  things  which  are  seen  are  temportU,  but  the  things 
which  are  not  seen  are  eternal.  2  Cor.  iv.  18. 

4.  In  gram.,  relating  to  a  tense,  or  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  time  expressed  by  tenses. 

The  tenseless  phrase  in  order  to,  used  alike  for  present 
and  past  purposes  in  English,  fails  to  convey  the  temporal 
Ideas  conveyed  by  the  Latin  present  and  imperfect  sub- 
junctive. Amer.  Jour.  PhUol.,  VII.  4B9. 

Lords  temporal.  See  Zoni.— Temporal  augment.  See 
augment,  2.— Temporal  eccentricity,  peer,  propoai- 
•Uou,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Temporal  power,  the  rule 
or  dominion  of  an  ecclesiastic  in  material  as  distinguished 
from  spiritual  matters :  used  chiefly  with  reference  to  the 
rule  of  the  Pope,  who  was  an  important  temporal  or  terri- 
torial ruler  in  Home  and  over  a  considerable  part  of  Italy 
from  the  early  middle  ages  down  to  1870. =Syn.  2.  Secu- 
lar, MaHUy,  etc.  (see  worldly),  terreslrial,  mundane.— 2 
and  3.  Temporary,  Tmupcftm,.  Temporary,  lasting  but  a 
short  time:  as,  a  temporary  staging;  temporaZ,  belonging 
to  tune,  hence  belonging  to  this  world,  secular,  or  limited 
by  time,  not  permanent,  although  perhaps  not  so  fleeting 
as  temporary  things. 

II.  n.  Anything  temporal  or  secular;  a  tem- 
porality; a  temporal  matter  or  affair. 

If  we  wait  the  coming  of  the  angel,  and  in  the  mean 
time  do  our  duty  with  care,  and  sustain  our  temporal  with 
Indifferency.  Jert.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835X  1. 79. 

The  procurator  has  the  care  of  the  temporals  of  the  oon- 
venti  and  is  always  a  Spaniard. 

Pocoehe,  Description  of  the  East,  n.  i.  11. 

temporal^  (tem'po-ral),  a.  and  n.  {=  F.  tem- 
poral, <  NL.  tempbrdiis,  <  L.  tempora,  the  tem- 
ples: see  temple^.']  I,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  temple  or  temples  of  the  head:  said  chiefly 
of  mammals  and  especially  of  man. — 2.  In  en- 
tom.,  postorbital;  situated  just  behind  or  be- 
neath the  compound  eyes — Anterior  temporal 
artery,  one  of  the  two  terminal  branches  of  the  super- 
ficial temporal  artery,  ramifying  over  the  fore  part  of 
the  head,  and  distributed  to  the  orbicular  and  frontal 
muscles,  the  pericranium,  and  the  skin.— Deep  tem- 
391 
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poral  axterles,  two  branches,  the  anterior  and  the  pos- 
terior, of  the  internal  maxillaix  supplying  the  temporal 
muscle. — Deep  temporal  nerves,  two  branches,  ante- 
rior and  posterior,  of  the  inferior 'maxillary  nerve,  distrib- 
uted to  the  anterior  and  posterior  portions  of  the  temporal 
fossa.- Middle  temporal  artery,  abranch  of  the  super- 
ficial temporal,  arising  close  above  the  zygoma,  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  temporal  muscle.— Middle  temporal 
vein,  a  large  vein  which  receives  tlie  blood  from  the 
substance  of  the  temporal  muscle,  and  unites  above  the 
zygoma  with  the  temporal  vein.— Posterior  tempo- 
ral artery,  the  larger  of  the  two  terminal  branches  of 
the  superficial  temporal,  ramifying  on  the  side  of  the 
head,  and  distributed  to  the  coverings  of  the  skull. — 
Superficial  temporal  artery,  the  temporal  artery 
proper,  one  of  the  two  terminal  oranclies  of  the  external 
carotid,  beginning  a  little  below  the  condyle  of  the  jaw, 
passing  througli  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland,  and 
dividing  above  the  zygoma  into  the  anterior  and  posterior 
temporal.  It  gives  branches  to  tlie  parotid  gland,  the 
masseter  muscle,  and  the  articulation  of  the  jaw.— Tem- 
poral aponeurosis,  the  temporal  fascia.— Temporal 
arch.  SAmea&eygomaUearch(-whiDlisee,ViDAeizygomMtiB). 
— Temporal  artery,  an  arterial  branch  supplying  the 
temporal  region  or  muscle,  especially  the  superficial  tem- 
pored  artery.— Temporal  bone,  in  human  anat.,  a  com- 
plex and  composite  bone,  representing  several  distinct  and 
independent  bones  of  many  vertebrates,  situated  at  the 
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Right  Temporal  Bone,  inner  surface. 

side  and  base  of  the  skull,  in  the  region  of  the  ear,  whose 
internal  organs  it  contains  within  its  substance.-  It  is  usu- 
ally described  as  being  composed  of  tliree  sections — the 
squamous,  the  mastoid,  and  the  petrous — which  terms, 


Right  Temporal  Bone,  outer  surface.  (Dotted  lines  show  extent  of  at- 
tachment of  muscles  whose  names  are  printed  in  small  capitals.) 

however,  apply  only  to  part  of  the  elements  of  which  the 
bone  is  made  up — the  petrous  and  mastoid  sectiohs  being 
artificially  distinguished,  and  corresponding  to  the  peri- 
otic,  petrosal,  or  petromastoid  bone  of  comparative  anat- 
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omy,  while  the  tympanic  or  tympanal  bone,  forming  the 
so-called  vaginal  and  auditory  processes,  is  properly  a 


temporariness 

separate  element  (see  tympanic,  tympanohyal).  The  so- 
called  styloid  process  is  also  a  distinct  element,  belong- 
ing to  the  hyoidean  arch,  its  ankylosis  with  the  temporal 
of  man  being  anomalous.  The  general  character  of  the 
temporal  bone  is  maintained  throughout  mammals,  butts 
greatly  modified  in  other  vertebrates. — Temporal  canal, 
a  small  canal  leading  from  the  orbital  to  the  temporal  sur- 
face of  the  malar  bone,  for  the  passage  of  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  temporomalar  nerve. — Temporal  convolu- 
tions, the  three  convolutions  of  the  temporal  lobe  on  the 
convex  surface  of  the  hemisphere,  numbered  first,  second, 
and  third  from  above  downward ;  the  temporal  gyri. — 
Temporal  fascia,  fossa,  ganglion.  See  the  nouns.- 
Temporal  fissures.  Same  as  temporal  sulci.— Temvo- 
ral  syrl.  See  gyrus.— Temporal  lines.  See  Kne^,  apd 
cut  under  mrieferf.— Temporal  lobe.  Same  as  tempore- 
8phenoidallobe(yihich»ee,VLnAerlobe). — Temporal  mus- 
cle, that  muscle  of  mastication  of  man  and  many  other 
vertebrates  which  arises  from  the  surface  of  the  temporal 
fossa,  above  and  in  front  of  the  ear,  and  Is  inserted  into 
the  coronoid  process  of  the  lower  jaw.  But  its  relative 
size,  its  shape,  and  to  some  extent  its  sil^e  vary  much  in 
different  animals, — Temporal  plajie.  See  planed. — 
Temporal  point,  a  tender  point  on  the  back  part  of  the 
temple  or  the  auriculotemporal  nerve,  or  a  little  lower 
down  just  above  the  zygoma.  It  is  developed  in  neuralgia 
of  the  inferior  division  of  the  fifth  nerve. — Temporal 
region,  the  temple  and  adjacent  parts:  practical^  the 
same  as  the  temporal  fossa  and  its  contents. — Tempo- 
ral ridges.  Same  as  temporal  lines.— Temporal  sulci. 
See  mdcue. — Temporal  suture.  Same  as  petrosgumiume 
suture  (which  see,  under  jiefroggMamoiM).- Temporal 
vein,  the  vein  associated  with  the  superficial  temporal 
artery,  forming  by  union  with  the  temporomaxillEuy  vein 
the  beginning  of  the  principal  external  jugular  vein. 

II.  n.  The  bone  of  the  temple,  or  os  tempo- 
ris.    See  temporal  tone,  above. 

temporale  (tem-po-ra'le),  n.  [ML.,  neut.  of  L. 
temporaUs,  of  the' time:  see  temporal^.']  That 
part  of  the  breviary  and  missal  which  contains 

'  the  proper  portions  of  the  daily  offices,  in  the 
order  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  beginning  with 
Advent. 

temporality  (tem-po-ral'i-ti),  n. ;  pi.  temporali- 
■Ues  (-tiz).  [Early  mod.  E.  also  temporalitie;  < 
OF.  temporalite,  F.  temporalitS  =  Sp.  ternpo- 
ralidad  =  Pg.  temporaliaade^  It.  temporaUtd, 
<  LL.  tetnporalitdlt-)s,  temporariness,  present 
custom,  fashion,  <  Lr.  temporalis,  of  the  time : 
see  temporaU.']  1.  In  Eng.  law,  the  state  or 
character  of  being  temporary:  opposed  to  per- 
petuity.— 2t.  The  laity. 

Wherwith  who  so  flndeth  faulte  blamed  not  onelye  the 
clergie  but  also  the  temporalitU,  which  be  and  haue  bene 
al  tms  while  partners  in  the  authoritie  of  the  making  and 
conseruacion  of  this  lawe.         Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  232. 

8.  A  secular  possession;  specifically  (in  the 
plural),  property  and  revenues  of  a  religious 
corporation  or  an  ecclesiastic,  held  for  religious 
uses:  contradistinguished  from  spiritualities, 
or  matters  of  which  the  civil  courts  have  no 
jurisdiction. 

Many  hold  temptrralities,  tithes,  and  glebes  unlawful. 
Re«.  S.  Waird,  Sermons,  p.  75. 

Having  asufficient  fortune  of  my  own,  I  was  careless  of 
temparaliHes.  QoldxmiXh,  Ticar,  ii. 

Guardian  of  the  temporalities.    See  guardian. 
temporally  (tem'po-ral-i),  adm.     "With  refer- 
ence to  time ;  speeiifically,  with  respect  to  the 
present  life  only. 

Sinners  who  are  in  such  a  temporally  happy  condition 
owe  it  not  to  their  sins,  but  wholly  to  their  luck. 

SovJth,  Sermons. 

temporalness  (tem'po-ral-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being"  temporal;  worldliness. 
Cotgrave. 
temporalty  (tem'p6-ral-ti),  «.;  pi.  temporalHes 
(-tiz).  [Early  mod'.  E.  also  temporaltie ;  <  OP. 
"temporalte :  see  temporality.']  1.  The  laity; 
seciJar  persons ;  secular  affairs. 

The  prince  of  Moscouie  .  .  .  vsurpeth  this  autoritie  as- 
'  well  ouer  the  spiritualtie  as  the  temporaUie :  constitutynge 
what  him  lysteth  of  the  goods  and  lyf  e  of  al  men. 

a.  Eden,  tr.  of  Sigismundus  Liberus  (First  Books  on 
[America,  ed.  Arber,  p.  318). 

If  now  we  attempt  to  find  in  Henry's  treatment  of  the 
temporalty  a  reflexion  of  the  jirinciples  on  which  he  dealt 
thus  summarily  with  the  spirituality,  what  do  we  find? 
Stiibis,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  262. 

2.  A  secular  possession;  a  temporality. 

The  Caliph  (who  retayned  the  highest  place  still  in  theh: 
superstition,  although  dispoyled  of  his  TemporcUties). 

Purchae,  Pilgrimage,  p.  279. 

temporaneous  (tem-po-ra'nf-us),  a.  [=  Sp. 
tempordneo  =  Pg.  It.  temporameo,  <_L.  tempora- 
neus,  timely,  opportune,  <  tempus,  time,  season, 
opportunity:  see  temporaU,  tense^.]  Tempo- 
rary. 

temporantt,  a.    See  temperant. 

temporarily  (tem'po-ra-ri-li),  adv.  In  a  tem- 
porary manner ;  for  a  limited  time  only ;  not 
perpetually  or  permanently. 

temporariness  (tem'po-ra-ri-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  character  of  being  temporary;  transitori- 
ness :  opposed  to  permanence  audi  perpetuity. 


temporary 

temporary  (tem'po-ra-ri),  a.  [=  F.  temporaire 
=  Sp.  Pg.  tenipordrio,  <  L.  temporarius,  lasting 
'but  lor  a  time,  <  tempus  (tempor-),  time,  season: 
see  temporaP-.']  1.  Lasting  for  a  time  only; 
existing  or  continuing  for  a  limited  time ;  not 
permanent. 

These  temporary  truoes  and  peaces  were  soone  made 
and  soone  broken.  Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII.,  p.  191. 

I  am  satisfied,  that,  as  we  grow  older,  we  learn  to  look 
upon  our  bodies  more  and  more  as  a  temporary  posses- 
sion, and  less  and  less  as  identified  with  ourselves. 

0.  W,  Holmes,  Professor,  viii. 

2t.  Contemporary;  of  the  period.     [Eare.] 

This  excellent  little  piece  ["Devil  upon  Two  Sticks"], 
though  it  admits  of  some  tenvporary  strokes,  such  as  the 
ridicule  on  the  college  of  physicians,  the  political  doctor, 
•fee,  yet  exhibits  them  worked  up  in  so  brilliant  and  gen- 
eral a  manner  as  to  be  always  new. 

W.  Cooke,  S.  Toote,  I.  83. 

Temporary  administrator.  Same  as  specUU  admin- 
istrator (which  see,  under  special). — Temporary  alle- 
giance. See  a2Ze^>i«e,  1.— Temporary  cartilage.  See 
cartiioare.— Temporary  excise.  See  Act  of  the  Hereditary 
Excise,  under  excise^. — Temporary  hours.  See  hour,^ 
Temporary  injunction.  See  ad  interim  inju-nction,  un- 
der t»^;«MctM)».— Temporary  star,  a  star  which  bursts 
in  a  few  days  into  great  brUhancy,  and  after  some  weeks 
or  months  sinks  into  lasting  dimness. =Syu.  1.  Tempo- 
rary, Temiporal  (see  temporali),  transient,  fleeting,  transi- 
tory, ephemeral,  evanescent,  brief. 

temporisation,  temporise,  etc.  See  temporiza- 
tion,  etc. 

temporistt  (tem'po-rist),  n.     [<  L.  tempus  {tem- 
por-), time,  season,  +  -ist."]    A  temporizer. 
Why  turn  a  temporist,  row  with  the  tide?         Marston. 

temporization  (tem'po-ri-za'slion),  n.  [=  P. 
temporisation  =  Pg.  temporizagSo ;  as  temporize 
+  -aUon.']  The  act  of  temporizing;  time-serv- 
ing.   Also  spelled  temporisation. 

He  [Graunt]  allows  that  suspicions  and  charges  of  tempo- 
rization and  compliance  had  somewhat  sullied  his  repu- 
tation. Johnson,  Aecham. 

temporize  (tem'po-nz),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  tem- 
porized, ppr.  temporizing.    [=  P.  temporiser  = 
Sp.  Pg.  temporizar  =  It.  temporeggiare ;  as  L. 
fcmpMS  (tempor-),  time,  season,  + -j«e.]     1.  To 
comply  with  the  time  or  occasion,  or  with  the 
desires  of  another;  yield  temporarily  or  osten- 
sibly to  the  current  of  opinion  or  circumstances. 
The  Dauphin  is  too  wilful-opposite. 
And  will  not  temporize  with  my  entreaties ; 
He  flatly  says  he'll  not  lay  down  his  arms. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  2. 126. 
Twas  then  no  time  her  grievance  to  reveal, 
"He 's  mad  who  takes  a  lion  by  the  ears." 
This  knew  the  Queen,  and  this  well  know  the  wise. 
This  must  they  learn  that  rightly  temporize. 

Drayton,  Barons'  Wars,  i.  36. 
'  St.  To  parley. 

For  that  he  could  not  brook  to  temporise 
With  humours  maskM  in  those  times'  disguise. 

Ford,  Fame's  Memorial. 
All  these  temporize  with  other  for  necessities,  but  all  as 
Vncertaine  as  peace  or  warres. 

Copt.  John  Smith,  Works,  1. 128. 

3.  To  dilly-dally;  delay;  procrastinate. 

The  Eaile  of  Lincolne,  deceived  of  his  hopes  of  the  Coun- 
tries concourse  unto  him  (in  which  case  he  would  have 
temporized),  .  ,  .  resolved  ...  to  give  him  [the  king] 
battaile.  Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  YII.,  p.  43. 

AH  parties  joined  in  entreating  for  the  people  a  share  in 
legislation.    The  duke  of  York  temporized. 

Baner<ift,  Hist.  V.  S.,  II.  413. 

Also  spelled  temporise. 
'temporizer  (tem'po-ri-z6r),  n.  [<  temporize  + 
-eri.]  One  who  temporizes ;  one  who  yields  to 
the  time  or  complies  with  the  prevailing  opin- 
ions, fashions,  or  occasions ;  a  trimmer ;  a  time- 
server.    Also  spelled  temporiser. 

We  have  atheists  that  serve  no  God,  mammonists  that 
serve  their  money,  idolaters  that  serve  creatures,  apostates 
that  forsake  God,  worldlings,  temparisers,  neuters,  that 
serve  many,  serve  all,  serve  none. 

Bev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  444. 

'temporizing  (tem'po-ri-zing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of 
temporize, «.]  Inclined  to  temporize ;  comply- 
ing with  the  time  or  with  the  prevailing  humors 
and  opinions  of  men;  time-serving. 

The  proceedings  exhibit  Henry  [IV.j  as  a  somewhat 
temponsino  politician,  but  not  as  a  cruel  man. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  303. 

'temporizingly  (tem'po-ri-zing-li),  adv.  In  a 
temporizing  manner. 

-temporo-alar  (tem"po-r6-a'lar),  a.  In  ornith., 
pertaining  to  the  temporal  region  and  to  the 
wing:  as,  the  temporo-alar  nmscle. 

temporo-alaris  (tem*p6-r6-a-la'ris),  ». ;  pi. 
temporo-alares  (-rez).  Tie  temporo-alar  muscle 
of  a  bird.  It  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  usually 
called  the  dermotensor  patagii.     Viallane. 

temporo-auricular  (tem'''po-r6-&-rik'u-lar)j  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  temporal  and  auricu- 
lar regions  of  the  head:  applied  to  one  of  the 
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divisions  of  the  trigeminal  nerve.  See  auricu- 
lotemporal. 

'temporoccipital  (tem'''po-rok-sip'i-tal),  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  temple  and  the  back  oi  the  head ; 
common  to  the  temporal  and  occipital  regions 
of  the  skull. 

temporofacial  (tem'po-ro-fa'shal),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  temporal  and  facial  regions  of 
the  head . — Temporofacial  nerve,  thelarger  of  the  two 
terminal  divisions  of  the  facial  nerve,  distributed  to  the 
supra-auricular  and  pre-auricular  muscles,  the  frontalis, 
corrugator  supercilii,  and  orbicularis  palpebrarum. 

temporohyoid  (tem'''po-r6-hi'oid),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  temporal  and  hyoid  bones: 
noting  muscles  or  ligaments  connecting  these 
bones.    See  epihyal,  stylohyal. 

temporomalar  (tem''''po-r6-ma'lar),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  temporal  fossalandihe  malar 
bone.— Temporomalar  canals,  canals  leading  from 
the  orbital  to  the  temporal  and  facial  surfaces  of  the  ma- 
lar bone.  There  are  usually  two,  known  as  the  temporal 
and  the  malar  i!a>ui2.— Temporomalar  nerve,  a  small 
branch  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  distributed  to  the 
skin  of  the  cheek  and  temple :  same  as  orbital  nerve  (which 
see,  under  (rrbital). 

temporomandibular  (tem'''po  -  ro  -  man  -  dib'u- 
lar),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  temporal  bone 
and  the  mandible,  or  lower  jaw-bone.  See  tem- 
poromaxillary. 

temporomastoid  (tem'''po-r6-mas'toid),  n.    A 
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Skull  of  Frog  (Rana  esculenta),  showing  Z,  the  large  temporomas- 
toid; D,  dentaty  bone  of  lower  mandible;  EO,  exoccipital;  Fr,  Pa, 
frontoparietal;  Mif,  maxilla;  Na,  nasal;  Pmx,  premaxilla;  Pt. 
pterygoid;  QJ,  quadratojugal. 

bone  of  the  temporal  and  mastoid  region  of  the 
skull  in  Amphibia,  as  in  Sana. 
temporomaxillary  (temfpo-ro-mak'si-la-ri),  a. 
1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  temporal  region  and 
the  cheek  or  upper  jaw :  noting  a  vein  and  other 
structures. —  2.  Pertaining  to  the  temporal 
bone  and  the  lower  jaw-bone ;  temporomandib- 
ular: as,  the  temporomaxillary  articulation. — 
Temporomaxillary  articulation,  in  man  and  other 
mammals,  the  joint  by  which  the  under  jaw  is  hinged  upon 
the  squamosal  part  of  the  temporal  bone,  in  the  glenoid 
fossa  of  the  temporal  bone.  This  is  the  only  freely  mova- 
ble articulation  of  the  skull,  being  that  which  permits  the 
mouth  to  be  opened  and  shut.  It  does  not  exist  below 
mammals,  for  in  all  other  vertebrates  the  mandible  ar- 
ticulates indirectly  with  the  rest  of  the  skull,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  suspensorium  of  some  sort.  See  cuts  under 
«*trf«i.— Temporomaxillary  flbrocartila^e.  See^Sro- 
cartiid^e.— Temporomaxillary  vein,  a  vera  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  temporal  vein  and  the  internal  maxillary 
vein.  It  descends  through  the  parotid  gland,  and  finally 
divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  joins  the  facial 
vein,  and  the  other,  joining  the  posterior  auricular,  be- 
comes the  external  jugular  vein. 

temporoparietal  (tem'"po-r6-pa-ri'e-tal);  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  temporal  and  parietal 
bones :  as,  the  temporoparietal  suture  (the  con- 
tinuous parietomastoid  and  squam  osal  sutures) . 

temporosphenoid  (tem"p6-r6-sfe'noid),  a. 
Same  as  sphenotemporal. 

temporosphenoidal  (tem"po-r6-sfe-noi'dal),  a. 
Same  as  spJienotemporal.—TemvoTOBviheaoiAal 
convolutions  or  gyri.  Same  as  temporalgyri  (which  see, 
under  Pi/ras).— Temporospbenoidal  lobe.  See  ItAe,  and 
cerebral  hemisphere  (under  cerebraV). 

tempret,  i>.    A  Middle  English  form  of  temper. 

tempret,  tempreet,  a.  [MB. ,  <  OP.  tempre,  <  L. 
iemperatus,  temperate :  see  temperate,  a.  Cf. 
attempre,  o.]    Temperate. 

But  the  Contree  where  he  duellethe  in  most  comounly 
is  in  Gaydo  or  In  Jong,  that  is  a  gode  Contree  and  a  tem^ 
pree  af  tre  that  the  Contree  is  there ;  but  to  men  of  this 
Contree  it  were  to  passyiig  hoot. 

JdandemUe,  Travels,  p.  240. 
Now  had  the  tempre  Sonne  al  that  relevyd. 
Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Good  Women  (1st  version),  1. 116. 
[The  later  version  reads  aitemipre.'^ 
temprelyt,  adv.     [ME.  temprely,  temperelly;  < 
tempre,  a.,  +  -ly^.]    Temperately. 

Govemeth  yow  also  of  youre  diete 
Al  temperelly,  and  namely  in  this  hete. 

Chmcer,  Shipman'a  Tale  (Harl.  MS.),  1.  262. 

tempruret,  n.    See  temperure. 

tempgi  (P.  pron.  ton),  n.  If.  See  tensei.—2. 
Specifically,  in  legerdemain,  the  right  opportu- 
nity for  executing  a  required  movement.  This  is 
gained  by  some  act  which  distracts  the  attention  of  the 
audience  while  the  trick  is  being  done. 

temps^t,  tempset,  n.    See  tems'e. 

tempt  (tempt),  V,  t.  [<  ME.  tempten  (pp.  some- 
times temped),  <  OP.  tempter,  tenter,  tanter,  P. 
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tenter  =  Pr.  temptar  =  Sp.  Pg.  tentar  =  It.  ten- 
tare,  tempt,  <  L.  tentare,  handle,  touch,  try,  test, 
tempt  (also  in  form  temjptare,  not  a  reg.  variant, 
and  explainable  only  as  an  ancient  error  due 
to  some  confusion ;  of.  E.  daunt,  <  OP.  daunter, 
dompter,  <  L.  domitare,  etc.), freq.  of  tenere,  pp. 
tentes,  hold:  see  tewawfc  Cf.  flsitewip*,  etc.]  1. 
To  put  to  trial ;  try ;  test ;  put  to  the  test.  [Ar- 
chaic] 

Sothli  he  seide  this  thing,  tempUnge  him ;  forsoth  he 
wiste  what  he  was  to  doynge.  Wydif,  John  vi.  6. 

Tempts  hem  frist  on  werkes  smale. 
In  ereed  lande  the  plough  as  for  to  hale. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  132. 

God  did  tempt  Abraham.  Gen.  xxii.  1. 

3.  To  entice;  attract;  allure;  invite;  induce; 
incline;  dispose;  incite. 

I  am  a  weak  one, 
Arm'd  only  with  my  fears :  I  beseech  your  grace 
Tempt  me  no  further.    Fletcher.  Loyal  Subject,  iii.  3. 
Still  his  strength  conceal'd,  • 

Which  tempted  our  attempt,  and  wrought  our  fall. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  642. 

It  was  now  that  he  began  to  tempt  me  about  writing 
"the  Dutch  War."  Evelyn,  Diary,  Feb.  13, 1669. 

Green  covered  places  tempted  the  foot,  and  black  bog- 
holes  discouraged  it.    S.  D.  Blaclcmore,  Lorna  Doone,  lix. 

3.  To  incite  or  entice  to  cnl ;  entice  to  some- 
thing wrong  by  presenting  arguments  that  are 
plausible  or  convincing,  or  by  the  offer  of  some 
pleasure  or  apparent  advantage  as  the  induce- 
ment; seduce. 

Thus  deuelis  ther  Wilis  caste 
With  ther  argumentis  greete, 
&  thritti  3eer  thei  foondid  f aste 
To  tempte  Jliesu  in  manye  an  hete. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  42. 

Let  no  man  say,  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  God ; 

for  God  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  neither  tempteth  he 

any  man ;  but  every  man  is  tempted  when  he  is  drawn 

away  of  his  own  lust  and  enticed.  Jas.  i.  IS,  14. 

4.  To  provoke;  defy;  act  presumptuously  to- 
ward. 

Ye  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  your  God.         Deut.  vi.  16. 
Tempt  him  not  so  too  far ;  I  wish,  forbear : 
In  time  we  hate  that  which  we  often  fear. 

Shah.,  A.  and  C,  i.  3.  11. 

It  behoov'd  him  to  have  bin  more  cautious  how  he 
tempted  Gods  finding  out  of  blood  and  deceit. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  ix. 

5t.  To  attempt;  endeavor  to  do,  accomplish, 
or  reach;  venture  on. 

Who  shall  tempt,  with  wandering  feet. 
The  dark  unbottom'd  infinite  abyss? 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  404. 
What  though  defeated  once  thou'st  been,  and  known. 
Tempt  it  again.  B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  ii>  1. 

=Syn.  2  and  3.  To  lure,  inveigle,  decoy,  bait,  bribe, 
temptt  (tempt),  n.     [<  tempt,  v.']    An  attempt. 

By  the  issues  of  all  tempts  they  found  no  certain  con- 
clusion but  this,  "God  and  heaven  are  strong  against  us 
in  all  we  do."  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  76. 

temptability  (temp-ta-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  temptable 
+  -ity  (see  -bility).']  The '  character  of  being 
temptable. 

temptable  (temp'ta-bl),  a.  [<  tempt  +  -ahU.'] 
That  may  be  tempted;  accessible  to  tempta- 
tion. 

If  the  parliament  were  as  temptable  as  any  other  as- 
sembly, the  managers  must  fail  for  want  of  tools  to  work 
with.  Suiift. 

temptableness  (temp'ta-bl-nes),  n.  The  char- 
acter of  being  temptable ;  temptability. 

temptation  (temp-ta'shon),  n.  [<  MB.  tempta- 
cioun,  <  OP.  temptadon,'  tentation,  P.  tentation 
=  Pr.  temptajAo,  tentacio  =  Sp.  tentacion  =  Pg. 
tentagolo  =  St.  tentazione,  <  L.  tentatio{n-),  tri^, 
temptation,  <  tentare,  try,  test,  tempt:  see 
tempt."]  1.  The  act  of  testing  or  trying;  trial. 
[Archaic] 

Or  hath  God  assayed  to  go  and  take  him  a  nation  from 
the  midst  of  another  nation,  by  temptations,  by  signs,  and 
by  wonders?  Deut.  iv.  34. 

A  temptation  is  only  another  word  for  an  experiment, 
or  trial;  a  trial  whether  we  will  do  or  forbear  such  a 
tl'™S.  Bp.  Atteriury,  Sermons,  II.  iv. 

3.  Enticement  to  evil,  as  by  specious  argu- 
ment, flattery,  or  the  ofEer  of  some  real  or  ap- 
parent good. 

Most  dangerous 
Is  that  temptation  that  doth  goad  us  on 
To  sin  in  loving  virtue. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  2. 182. 

He  who  resigns  the  world  has  no  temptation  to  envy, 

hatred,  malice,  anger.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  282. 

He  drilled  himself  till  inflexible  habit  stood  sentinel 

before  all  those  postern-weaknesses  which  temperament 

leaves  unbolted  to  temptation. 

Lowell,  Cambridge  ThW;y  Years  Ago. 
3.  The  state  of  being  tempted,  or  enticed  to 
evil. 
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And  lead  [bring,  B.  V.]  ub  not  Into  temptation,  but  de- 
liver ns  from  evil  (the  evil  one,  E.  T.].  Mat.  vl.  13. 
In  the  sixth  petition  [of  the  Lord's  Prayer],  which  is, 
"  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation^  but  deliver  us  from 
evil,"  we  pray  that  God  would  either  keep  us  from  being 
tempted  to  sin,  or  support  and  deliver  us  when  we  are 
tempted.                         Shorter  Catechiamj  ana.  to  qu.  106. 
By  one  man's  firm  obedience  fully  tried 
Through  all  tem,ptation.            Milton,  F.  R.,  i.  5. 

4.  That  which  tempts,  or  entices  to  evil;  an 
enticement ;  an  allurement ;  any  tempting  or 
alluring  object. 

Set  a  deep  glass  of  rhenish  wine  on  the  contrary  casket, 
tor  if  the  devil  be  within  and  that  temptation  without,  I 
know  he  will  choose  it.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  r.  2. 106. 

There  is  no  place,  no  state,  or  scene  of  life,  that  hath 
not  its  proper  and  peculiar  temptations. 

Bp.  Atterbwry,  Sermons,  I.  x. 

temptational  (temp-ta'shon-al),  a.  [<  tempta- 
Uon  +  -al.2  Of  the  nature  of  temptation; 
tempting;  seductive:  as,  "the  temptational 
agency  of  lust,"  J.  Caldwell,  Homiletioal  Mag., 
VI.  106. 

temptationless  (temp-ta'shgn-les),  a.  [<  temp- 
tation +  -less.']  Having  no  temptation  or  mo- 
tive.   Bammond,  Works,  IV.  vii.     [Rare.] 

temptatious  (temp-ta'shus),  a.  [<  temptaU(^on) 
+  -ous.]  Tempting;  seductive.  [Obsolete  or 
rare.] 

I,  my  liege,  I.    O,  that  temptaiioui  tongue ! 

Death  of  Bob.  E.  of  Hunt.,  F.  1.    {Naree.) 

She  put  it  [a  hat]  off  and  looked  at  it.  There  was  some- 
thing almost  humanly  winning  and  temptaMofus  in  it. 

Harpei'e  Mag.,  LXXVni.  666. 

tempter  (temp'tfer),  n.  [<  ME.  temptour,  <  OP. 
tempteor,  *tempteur,  tenteur,  F.  tentateur  =  Pr. 
8p.  Pg.  tentador=It.  tentatore,  <L. <emtotor,one 
who  tempts  or  attempts,  <  tentare,  tempt:  see 
tempt.']  One  who  tempts ;  one  who  solicits  or 
entices  to  evil. 

Is  this  her  fault  or  mine  ? 
The  tempter  or  the  tempted  ? 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  i.  163. 

The  tempter,  the  great  adversary  of  man ;  the  devil. 

And  when  the  tempter  came  to  him,  he  said.  If  thou  be 
the  Son  of  God,  command  that  these  stones  be  made  bread. 

Mat.  iv.  3. 
So  glozed  the  tempter,  and  his  proem  tuned ; 
Into  the  heart  of  Eve  his  words  made  way. 

Milton,  P.  L,  ix.  549. 

tempting  (temp'ting),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  tempt,  v.] 
That  tempts,  entices,  or  allures ;  attractive ;  se- 
ductive :  as,  tempting  pleasures. 

So  peruerse  stomakes  haue  they  borne  to  women  that 
the  more  part  of  their  temptynge  spretes  they  haue  made 
she  deuyls.  Bp.  Bale,  English  Votaries,  Pref. 

To  whom  [his  precursors]  he  thus  owed  the  service,  often 
an  important  one  in  such  cases,  of  exhausting  the  most 
tempting  forms  of  errour. 

WheweU,  Novum  Organon  Kenovatum. 

temptingly  (temp'ting-li),  adv.    In  a  tempting 
manner;  seductively;  attractively;  alluringly. 
How  temptingly  the  landscape  shines !    the  air 
Breathes  invitation.  Wordsworth,  Excursion,  ix. 

temptingness   (temp'ting-nes),  n.    The  state 
of  being  temptiifg. 
temptiont  (temp'shon),  n.    A  reduced  form  of 
temptation. 

Conceal  her;  let  me  not 
As  much  as  know  her  name ;  there 's  temption  in 't. 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  Spanish  Gypsy,  i.  5. 

temptress  (temp'tres),  n.  [Formerly  also  temp- 

teress;  <  ME.  temptresse,  <  OF.  temptresse  (of. 

F.  tentatriee  =  lt.  tentatriee);  as  tempter  +  -ess.] 

A  woman  who  tempts  or  entices. 

She  was  my  temptress,  the  foul  provoker.  Seott. 

tempus  (tem'pus),  n.  [L.,  .time:  see  tense^, 
temporaU.]  !m  medieval  music,  a  method  of  di- 
viding a  breve  into  semibreves — that  is,  rhyth- 
mical subdivision,  in  tempus  perfectum  a  breve  Is 
equal  to  three  semibreves,  in  terr^pus  imperfectum  to  two. 
Compare  mode\  7  (6),  and  prdlaiion,  i. 

temse  (tems),  n.  [Formerly  also  terns,  temps, 
tempse;  <  MB.  tem^e,  tempse,  <  AS.  *temes  =  MD. 
tems,  temst,  D.  tems  =  MLGr.  temes,  temis,  temese, 
a  colander,  sieve ;  of.  F.  tamis  =  Pr.  tamis  =  Sp. 
tami2  =  It.  tamigio  (Venetian  tamiso)  (ML.  ta- 
misium),  a  sieve;  origin  obscure.]  A  sieve;  a 
searoe ;  a  bolter ;  a  strainer.  See  the  quotation 
from  "Notes  and  Queries."  According  to  a  com- 
mon statement,  the  proverl)ial  saying  "  He'll  never  set  the 
Thames  on  fire"  (that  is,  he'll  never  make  any  figure  in 
the  world)  contains  this  word  in  a  corrupt  form.  "The 
temse  was  a  corn-sieve  which  was  worked  in  former  times 
over  the  receiver  of  the  sifted  flour.  A  hard-working, 
active  man  would  not  untrequently  ply  the  temee  so 
quickly  as  to  set  fire  to  the  wooden  hoop  at  the  bottom." 
(JBreimr.)  No  evidence  for  this  statement  appears.  The 
word  Thames  was  in  Middle  English  Temse,  etc.,  Anglo- 
Saxon  Temese,    [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

Marcolphus  toke  a  lytyll  cyve  or  temse  in  his  oon  hande, 
and  a  foot  of  a  bere  in  the  othre  hande. 

Salomon  and  Marcolphus.    (Halliwell.) 
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I  have  seen  it  stated  during  this  discussion  and  else- 
where that  a  tems  in  North  and  West  Lancashire  means  a 
grain  riddle ;  but  this  is  not  exai^.  A  teme  proper  is  a 
sieve  with  deep  sides,  very  like  a  peck  measure,  is  10  or 
12  inches  in  diameter,  and  has  a  bottom  of  woven  horse- 
hair. It  is  used  for  taking  small  particles  of  butter  out 
of  the  buttermilk  just  after  churning ;  one  person  holds 
the  terns  over  a  vessel  and  another  pours  in  the  butter- 
milk, the  hair-work  passing  the  milk  and  catching  the 
particles  of  butter.  This  would  not  cause  a  fire,  neither 
is  a  grain-riddle  firing  by  ordinary  hand  usage  more  prob- 
able. When  worked  at  the  quickest  one  man  riddles 
while  another  fills,  and  the  riddle  is  emptied  several  times 
in  a  minute.  The  grain  also  is  cold  in  its  normal  state, 
and  there  is  no  chance  of  it  or  the  riddle's  getting  heated 
by  friction.  To  a  practical  man  a  riddle  firing  would 
sound  most  absurd.  If  you  say  to  a  Lancashire  labourer, 
"  Tha'll  ne'er  set  th'  tems  afire,"  a  hundred  to  one  he  would 
understand  the  river  Thames.    N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  IX.  14. 

temse  (tems),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  temsed,  ppr. 
temsing.  [Formerly  also  (emjpse;  (.'M.'E.  temsen, 
tempsen,  <  AS.  temsian  (=  D.  temsen  =  MLG. 
temesen),  sift ;  from  the  noun.]  To  sift.  [Ob- 
solete or  prov.  Eng.] 

temse-bread  (tems'bred) ,  n.  Bread  made  of  flour 
better  sifted  than  common  flour.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

temse-loaf  (tems'lof),  n.  Same  as  temse-tread. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Some  mixeth  to  miller  the  rhye  with  the  wheat, 
Temsloaf  on  his  table  to  have  for  to  eat. 

Tusser,  September's  Husbandry. 

temulence  (tem'ii-lens),  n.  [<  F.  Umulence  = 
Pg.  temwlenda  =\t.' temulenea,  <  L.  temvlenUa, 
drunkenness,  intoxication,  <  tem/ulentxis,  drunk: 
see  temulent.']  Intoxication;  inebriation;  drun- 
kenness.    [Rare.] 

temillen(^  (tem'u-len-si),  n.  [As  temulence 
(see  -ey).]   Same  as  temulence.  Sailey.   [Rare.] 

temulent  (tem'u-lent),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  temulento, 
< 'L.  tem/ulentus,'drimk..]  Intoxicated;  given  to 
drink.     [Rare.] 

He  was  recognized,  in  then  temulent  Germany,  as  the 
very  prince  of  topers.  Sir  W.  HamaUon. 

temulentivef  (tem'u-len-tiv),  a.  [<  temulent 
+  -ive.]  Drunken;  in  a  state  of  inebriation. 
F.  Junius,  Sin  Stigmatized  (1639),  p.  38.  [Rare.] 

temulently  (tem'n-lent-li),  adv.  In  a  drunken 
manner.    Bailey,  1727. 

temulentness  (tem'u-lent-nes),  n.  Same  as 
temulence.    Bailey. 

ten  (ten),  a.  and  n.  [<  MB.  tew,  tene,  <  AS.  ten, 
tt&n,,  tene  =  08.  tehan  =  OFries.  tiam,  tien  = 
D.  tien  =  MLG.  tein,  LG.  Men  =  OHG.  ee'han, 
MHG.  eehen,  zen,  G.  zehn  =  Icel.  tiu  =  Dan.  ti 
=  Sw.  tio  =  Ir.  Gael,  deich  =  W.  deg  =  Goth. 
taUmn  =  L.  decem  (>  It.  diece,  diem  =  Sp.  diez  = 
Pg.  dee  =  F.  dix)  =  Gr.  6iica  =  Skt.  ddga,  ten. 
Hence  ult.  -teen,  teens,  -ty'^.]  I.  a.  Being  the 
sum  of  nine  and  one ;  one  more  than  nine ; 
twice  five :  a  cardinal  numeral. 

Ten  slow  mornings  past,  and  on  the  eleventh 
Her  father  laid  the  letter  in  her  hand. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 
[Ten  is  often  used  indefinitely  for  many. 

There 's  a  proud  modesty  in  merit, 
Averse  from  begging,  and  resolv'd  to  pay 
Ten  times  the  gift  it  asks. 

Dryden,  Cleomenes,  ii.  2.] 
Council  of  Ten.  SeecemnciZ.— Hartof  ten.  Seeftorti. 
— Ten  conunajldmeilts.  See  cornmandment. — Ten- 
hour  law.  See  Aour.— Ten-pound  Act.  See  poundi. 
—Ten-Wheeled  locomotive.  See  locomotive.— The  ten 
bones.  See  hone^.— To  face  It  with  a  card  of  tent. 
See /ocei.— Upper  ten  thousand.  See  upper  ten,  under 
upper. 

II.  n.  1.  The  sum  of  nine  and  one,  or  of  five 
and  five. — 2.  A  figure  or  symbol  denoting  that 
number  of  units  or  objects,  as  10,  or  X,  or  x. — 

3.  A  playing-card  with  ten  spots. 

But,  whiles  he  thought  to  steal  the  single  ten. 
The  king  was  slyly  flnger'd  from  the  deck  1 

•    5&ift.,  3Hen.  VI.,  V.  1.  43. 

4.  Ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  evening:  as, 
I  was  to  be  there  at  ten. —  5.  A  certain  weight 
of  coal  used  in  the  coal-fields  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland,  England,  for  reckoning  the 
royalty  to  be  paid  by  the  lessee  to  the  lessor. 
It  varies  between  48  and  50  tons.  Gresley. — 
Catch  the  ten.    See  cateW.— Upper  ten.    See  upper. 

tent,  adv.    Ten  times. 

Eorbede  a  lov^  and  it  is  ten  so  wood. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  736. 

ten.    Abbreviation  for  tenuto. 

tenability  (ten-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  tenable  +  -ity 
(see  -Mlity).]  The  state  or  character  of  being 
tenable;  tenableness. 

tenable  (ten'a-bl),  a.  [<  F.  tenable,  <  tenir  = 
Pr.  tener,  tenir  =  Sp.  tener  =  Pg.  ter  =  It.  te- 
nere,  hold,  keep,  <  L.  tenere,  hold,  keep:  see 
tenant^.]  1.  Capable  of  being  held,  maintained, 
or  defended  successfully  against  an  assailant; 
successfully  defensible  agamst  attacks  or  argu- 
ments or  objections:  as,  a  tenable  fortress;  a 
tenable  theory. 
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Infidelity  has  been  attacked  with  so  good  success  of  late 
years  that  it  is  driven  out  of  all  its  out-works.  The  athe- 
ist has  not  found  his  post  lenaMe,  and  is  therefore  retired 
into  deism.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  186. 

The  place  was  scarcely  tenalble,  and  it  was  abandoned 
on  the  approach  of  the  Spanish  army. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  3. 

2t.  Held;  retained;  kept  secret  or  inviolate. 

If  you  have  hitherto  conceal'd  this  sight, 
Let  it  be  teiutble  in  your  silence  still. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  2.  248. 

tenableness  (ten'a-bl-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  tenable ;  tenability. 
tenace  (ten'as),  n.  [<  P.  tenace,  tenacious,  in 
demeurer  tenace,  hold  the  best  and  third  best 
cards,  lit.  'stay  tenacious' :  see  demur  and  tena- 
cious.] In  whist,  the  best  and  third  best  cards, 
or  the  second  and  fourth  best  cards,  in  play,  of 
a  suit :  known  in  the  former  case  as  a  major  ten- 
ace, in  the  latter  as  a  minor  tenace. 
tenacious  (te-na'shus),  a.  [=  F.  tenace  =  Sp. 
Pg.  tenaz  =  It.  tenace,  <  L.  tenax  (tenac-),  hold- 
ing fast,  <  ienere,  hold :  see  tenant^.]  1.  Hold- 
ing fast,  or  inclined  to  hold  fast ;  inclined  to  re- 
tain what  is  in  possession:  with  o/ before  the 
thing  held;  hence,  stubborn;  obstinate. 

A  resolute  tenacious  adherence  to  well  chosen  princi- 
ples. South. 
A  man  is  naturally  most  t&naeious  of  that  which  is  most 
liable  to  be  taken  from  him. 

K  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  397. 
The  religion  of  ancient  Egypt  was  very  tenacious,  and 
not  easily  effaced. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Ten  Great  Religions,  vii.  6. 

2.  Retentive ;  apt  to  retain  long  what  is  com- 
mitted to  it :  said  of  the  memory. 

The  memory  of  some  ...  is  very  tenaeiovs. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  a.  §  5. 

3t.  Niggardly;  close-fisted.  Bailey,  1727. — 4. 
Apt  to  adhere  to  another  substance ;  adhesive, 
as  ropy,  glutinous,  or  viscous  matter;  sticky; 
viscid :  as,  few  substances  are  so  tenacious  as 
tar. — 5.  Tough;  having  great  cohesive  force  be- 
tween its  particles,  so  that  they  resist  any  effort 
to  pull  or  force  them  asunder :  as,  steel  is  the 
most  tenacious  of  all  known  substances. 

tenaciously  (te-na'shus-li),  adv.  In  a  tenacious 
manner,  (a)  with  a  disposition  to  hold  fast  what  is 
possessed;  firmly;  determinedly;  with  unyielding  obsti- 
nacy; obstinately.    (6)  Adhesively;  with  cohesive  force. 

tenaciousness  (tf-na'shus-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  character  of  being  tenacious,  in  any  sense ; 
tenacity. 

I  can  allow  in  clergymen,  through  all  their  divisions, 
some  tenaciousness  of  their  own  opinion. 

Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 

tenacity  (tf-nas'i-ti),  n.  [<  F.  tSnacite  =  Sp. 
tenacidad  =  Pg.  ienacidade  =  It.  tenacitd,  <  L. 
fena(»to(<-)s,  a  holding fast,<fenaa;(feMac-), hold- 
ing fast:  see  tenacious.]  1.  The  property  or 
character  of  being  tenacious,  in  any  sense. 
Specifically— (a)  Firmness  of  hold  or  of  purpose;  obsti- 
nacy. 

I  find  to  my  grief  that  the  misunderstanding  tenaeity  of 
some  zealous  spirits  hath  made  it  a  quarreL 

Bp.  Hail,  The  Reconciler. 

Old  associations  cling  to  the  mind  with  astonishing  te- 
nadty.  Hawthorne,  Old  Manse,  p.  114. 

Their  moral  notions,  though  held  with  strong  tenaeity, 
seem  to  have  no  standard  beyond  hereditary  custom. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  iv.  1. 

The  tenacity  of  the  English  bull-dog  .  .  .  was  a  subject 
of  national  boasting.  Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  iv. 

(6)  Eetentiveness,  as  of  memory,  (c)  Adhesiveness ;  that 
property  of  matter  by  virtue  of  which  things  stick  or  adhere 
toothers;  glutinousness ;  stickiness,  (d)  That  property  of 
material  bodies  by  which  their  parts  resist  an  effort  to  force 
or  pull  them  asunder;  also,  the  measure  of  the  resistance 
of  bodies  to  tearing  or  crushing  :  opposed  to  trittleness  or 
fragility.  Tenacity  results  from  the  attraction  of  cohesion 
which  exists  between  the  particles  of  bodies,  and  the 
stronger  this  attraction  is  in  any  body  the  greater  is  the 
tenacity  of  the  body.  Tenacity  is  consequently  different 
in  diif  erent  materials,  and  in  the  same  material  it  varies 
with  the  state  of  the  body  in  regard  to  temperature  and 
other  circumstances.  The  resistance  offered  to  tearing  is 
called  absolute  tenacity,  that  offered  to  crushing  retroactive 
tenacity.  The  tenacity  of  wood  is  much  greater  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  length  of  its  fibers  than  in  the  transverse 
direction.  With  regard  to  metals,  the  processes  of  forging 
and  wire-drawing  increase  their  tenacity  in  the  longitudi- 
nal direction;  and  mixed  metals  have,  in  general,  greater 
tenacity  than  those  which  are  simple.    See  cohesion. 

The  tenacity  of  a  substance  may  be  defined  as  the  great- 
est longitudinal  stress  that  it  can  bear  without  tearing 
asunder. 

J.  D.  Everett,  Units  and  Physical  Constants,  p.  56.  ■ 

tenaculum  (te-nak'u-lum),  n. ;  pi.  tenacula  (-la). 
[NL.,  <  LL.  ienaeuhim,  an  instrument  for  hold- 
lug,  <  L.  tejiere,  hold:  see  tenant^.]  1.  A  sharp 
hook,  set  in  a  handle,  used  for  picking  up  ar- 
teries in  surgical  operations,  and  in  dissections. 
These  [arterial  branches]  are  difilcult  to  tie,  even  when 
picked  up  by  the  tenaculum. 

J.  M.  Camochan,  Operative  Surgery,  p.  62. 
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2.  In  entom.,  the  pair  of  microaoopie  ohitinous 
processes  on  the  under  side  of  the  abdomen 
of  podnrans  or  springtails,  serving  as  a  cateh 
to  hold  the  elater  or  springing-organ  in  place. 
A.  S.  Packard. 

tenacyt  (ten'a-si),  n.  [<  L.  tenax  (tenao-)  (see 
tenacious)  +  '-y^.~]    Tenacity;  obstinacy. 

Highest  excellence  la  void  of  all  envy,  aelflshness,  and 
teruuy.  Barrow,  Sermons,  II.  xil.    (Latham.) 

tenaU,  tenaille  (te-nal'),  n.  [<  P.  tenaille  = 
Pr.  tenalha  =  Sp.  tenaza  =  It.  tanaglia,  <  ML. 
*tenacula,  f .,  orig.  LL.  nent.  pi.  of  tenaculum,  a 
holder:  see  tenaculum.']  In  fort.,  an  outwork 
or  rampart  raised  in  the  main  ditch  immediate- 
ly in  front  of  the  curtain,  between  two  bastions. 
In  its  simplest  form  it  consists  of  two  faces  forming  with 
each  other  a  reentering  angle ;  but  generally  it  consists 
of  three  faces  forming  two  reentering  angles,  in  which 
case  it  is  called  a  double  tenaU.  Any  work  belonging 
either  to  permanent  or  to  field  fortification  which,  on  the 
plan,  consists  of  a  succession  of  lines  forming  salient  and 
reentering  angles  alternately,  is  said  to  be  <i  tenaWe. 

tenaillon  (te-nal'yon),  n.  [P. :  see  tenail.']  In 
fort.,  a  work  constructed  on  each  side  of  the 
ravelins,  like  the  lunettes,  but  differing  in  that 
one  of  the  faces  of  the  tenaillon  is  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  ravelin,  whereas  that  of  the 
lunette  is  perpendicular  to  it.  Works  of  this 
kind  are  seldom  adopted. 

tenancy  (ten'an-si),  n.  [<  OP.  tenance,  posses- 
sion, z=  Sp.  Fg.  tenenda  =  ML.  tenenUa,  <  L. 
fe»sere(t-)s,  a  tenant :  see  tenanf^."]  1.  In  tow: 
(a)  A  holding  by  private  ownership;  estate; 
tenure:  as,  tenancy  in  fee  simple;  tenancy  in 
taU.  (6t)  A  habitation  or  dwelling-place  held 
of  another. 

The  said  John  Scrips  had  in  like  sort  divided  a  Tene- 
ment in  Shordich  Into  or  about  seventeene  Tenaticies  or 
dwellings,  and  the  same  Inhabited  by  divers  persons. 
jProc.  in  Star  Chamber,  an.  40  Queen  Elizabeth,  quoted  in 
[Ribton-Turner's  Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  123. 

2.  The  period  during  which  lands  or  tenements 
are  held  or  occupied  by  a  tenant Entire  tenan- 
cy. See  entire.— Estate  In  Joint  tenancy.  See  estate. 
—  Several  tenancy.  See  enUre  tenoTiej/.— Severance 
of  a  joint  tenancy.  See  ee»eriuu:e.— Tenancy  at  will. 
See  estate  at  vrUl,  under  estate.- Tenancy  by  entireties. 
See  entirety.— Tenancy  by  the  courtesy  of  £agland. 
See  courtesy  of  England,  under  cotertcsj/.- Tenancy  ftom 
year  to  year,  a  tenancy  which  is  implied  by  law  sometimes, 
on  the  termination  of  a  lease  for  a  year  or  years  and  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  possession  without  a  new  agreement- 
Tenancy  In  common,  a  holding  in  common  with  others ; 
an  estate  consisting  In  a  right  to  a  share  of  an  undivided 
thing ;  a  tenancy  in  which  all  have  or  are  entitled  to  a 
common  or  joint  possession,  but  each  has  a  separate  or 
several  title  to  his  undivided  share  which  he  can  dispose 
of  without  affecting  the  others:  distinguished  from  joint 
lenaney.    See  ei^Me.    Sometimes  called  coparcenary. 

tenant^  (teu'ant),  n.  [<  MB.  tenant,  tenaunt,  < 
OF.  *e)Mj»t,  a'tenant,  =  Pg.  It.  tenente,  a  lieu- 
tenant, <  L.  tenenit-)s,  ppr.  of  tenere,  hold, 
keep,  possess.  Cf.  lieutenant.  Prom  the  L. 
tenere  are  also  ult.  B.  tenaWe,  tenacious,  tenacy, 
tempt,  temptation,  etc.]  1.  la  law:  (a)  A  per- 
son who  holds  real  property  by  private  owner- 
ship, by  any  kind  of  title,  either  in  fee,  for  life, 
for  years,  or  at  will.  The  term  is  sometimes  used 
In  reference  to  interests  In  pure  personalty,  as  when  we 
speak  of  one  as  temartt  for  life  of  a  fund.  (Jj)  More 
specifically,  one  who  holds -under  a  superior 
owner,  as  a  lessee  or  occupant  for  rent :  used 
thus  as  correlative  to  landlord. 

I  have  been  your  tenant,  and  your  father's  teTumt,  these 
fourscore  years.  Skak.,  Lear,  Iv.  1. 14. 

[The  word  always  implies  indirectly  the  existence  of  a 
paramount  right,  like  that  of  a  feudal  lord  or  the  mod- 
ern right  of  eminent  domain.  States  or  nations  are  not 
spoken  of  as  tenants  of  then:  own  property ;  subjects  and 
citizens  are.] 

(c)  A  defendant  in  a  real  action.  See  action, 
8  (6). — 3.  One  who  has  possession  of  anyplace; 
a  dweller;  an  occupant. 

Oh  fields !  Oh  woods  I  when,  when  shall  I  be  made 
The  happy  tenant  of  your  shade? 

Cmiiley,  The  Wish. 

The  sheeptold  here 
Fours  oat  Its  fleecy  teisamtx  o'er  the  glebe. 

Cawper,  Task,  L  291. 

3.  In  Tier,,  same  as  supporter.  A  distinction  has 
been  made  between  these  terms  by  alleging  that  the  ten- 
ant holds  the  shield  as  if  keeping  it  upright,  as  is  usual 
with  modem  supporters,  but  does  not  support  its  weight 
or  lift  it.  (Compare  siupporter.)  Some  writers,  foUovnng 
the  French  heralds,  use  tenant  for  a  human  figure  holding 
or  fianking  the  shield,  reserving  supporter  for  an  animaL 
Also  tenent. — Chief  tenant.  Same  as  tenaTit  in,  capiie.— 
Customanr  tenant.  See  viuilamary  freehold,  under  ctm- 
tomori/.— ^ndly  tenant.  See  kindly.— Landlord  and 
Tenant  Act.  See  ianrffor*.— Particular  tenant.  See 
vartieidar. — Sole  tenant,  one  who  holds  In  his  own  sole 
right,  and  not  with  another.— Tenant  at  sufferance, 
one  who,  having  been  in  lawful  possession  of  land,  keeps 
it  after  the  title  has  come  to  an  end  without  express  agree- 
ment with  the  rightful  owner.— Tenant  at  Will,  one  in 
possession  of  lands  who  holds  at  the  will  of  the  lessor  or 
owner.— Tenant  by  copy  of  court-roll,  one  who  is 
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admitted  tenant  of  any  lands,  etc.,  within  a  manor. — Ten- 
ant by  courtesy.  See  under  courtesy.- Tenant  by  the 
verge.  Seeserye.- Tenant  for  life,  life  tenant.  See 
estate  for  life,  under  estate.- Tenant  in  capite,  tenant 
In  chief.  See  in  capite. — Tenant  In  common,  one  who 
holds  lands  or  chattels  in  common  with  another  or  other 
persons.  See  tetuincy  in  common  (under  tenancy)  and  estate 
in  joint,  tenancy  (under  estate). —  Tenant  in  dower,  a 
widow  who  possesses  land,  etc.,  by  virtue  of  her  dower.— 
Tenant  pour  auter  vie.  See  auter  vie.— Tenants  by 
entireties.  See  entirety.— Tenant  to  the  prsacipe,  the 
person  to  whom  a  tenant  in  tail  granted  an  estate  for  the 
express  purpose  of  being  made  defendant  In  proceedings 
to  alienate  the  land  by  a  recovery. 
tenant^  (teu'ant),  v.     [<  tenant^,  m.]    I.  trayis. 

1.  Tohold  ofpossess  as  a  tenant;  occupy. 

The  greatest  part  of  Sir  Roger's  estate  is  tenanted  by 
persons  who  have  served  himself  or  his  ancestors. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  107. 

Goblins,  to  my  notions,  though  they  might  tenant  the 
dumb  carcsfses  of  beasts,  could  scarce  covet  shelter  in  the 
commonplace  human  form. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Byre,  xli. 

We  bought  the  farm  we  tena-nted  before. 

Tennyson,  The  Brook. 
2t.  To  let  out  to  tenants. 

Three  acres  more  he  converted  into  a  high  way;  .  .  . 
and  the  rest  he  tenanted  out. 

Wrype,  Hen.  Vni.,  an.  1530. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  live  as  a  tenant ;  dwell. 

In  yonder  tree  he  tenanteth  alone. 

Warren,  The  Lily  and  the  Bee,  11. 

tenant^t  (teu'ant),  n.  and  v.    A  corruption  of 
tenon. 
They  be  fastened  or  tenanted  the  one  to  the  other. 

Bp.  Andrews,  Sermons,  II.  81.    (Dairies.) 

tenantable  (ten'an-ta-bl),  a.  [<  tenant^  + 
-able.']  Being  in  a  state  of  repair  suitable  for 
a  tenant;  that  may  be  tenanted  or  occupied. 

To  apply  the  distinction  to  Colchester :  all  men  beheld 
it  as  tenantable,  full  of  fall'  houses ;  none  as  tenable  in  a 
hostile  way  for  any  long  time  against  a  great  army. 

Fvller,  Worthies,  Essex,  I.  544. 

He  even  gave  her  permission  to  tenant  the  house  in 
which  she  had  lived  with  her  husband,  as  long  as  it  should 
be  tenantable.  ScoU,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ix. 

tenantableness    (ten'an-ta-bl-nes),  n.     The 

state  of  being  tenantable. 
tenant-farmer  (ten'ant-far'mfer),  n.    A  farmer 

who  is  only  a  tenant,  and  not  the  owner  of  the 

farm  he  cultivates. 
We  may  relieve  this  country  from  all  responsibility, 

real  or  imaginary,  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  Irish  tenant- 

famnjsrs.  Nineteenth  Century,  X21I.  729. 

tenant-farming  (ten'ant-far'ming),  n.  The  oc- 
cupying of  a  farm  on  lease,  and  not  as  owner. 

Tenant^f arming  is  unprofitable. 

Edinburgh  Bev.,  CLXVI.  801. 

tenantless  (ten'ant-les),  a.  [<  tenanfi-  +  -less.] 
Having  no  tenant;  unoccupied;  vacant;  un- 
tenanted. 

Leave  not  the  mansion  so  long  tenantless. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  v.  4.  8. 

tenant-right  (ten'ant-rit),  a.  1.  The  right  of 
tenancy  of  a  tenant  on  a  manor,  who  holds  not 
at  the  wiQ  of  the  lord  but  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  manor. 

The  customary  tenants  enjoy  the  ancient  custom  called 
tenant-r^iht:  namely,  "To  have  their  messuages  and  tene- 
ments to  them  during  their  lives,  and  after  their  deceases 
to  the  eldest  issues  of  their  bodies  lawfully  begotten." 

B.  HaZl,  Society  in  Elizabethan  Age,  App.  I. 

2.  The  right,  or  claim  of  right,  in  various  forms 
or  degrees,  on  the  part  of  agricultural  tenants, 
particularly  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  con- 
tinue the  tenancy  so  long  as  they  pay  the  rent 
and  act  properly,  to  have  the  rent  not  raised  so 
high  as  to  destroy  their  interest,  to  be  allowed 
to  sell  their  interest  on  leaving  to  a  purchaser 
acceptable  to  the  landlord,  and  to  receive  a 
compensation  from  the  landlord  if  turned  off. 
The  claim  last  mentioned,  recognized  as  extending  to  crops 
left  In  the  ground,  labor  in  preparing  the  soil  for  the  next 
crop,  produce  left  on  the  farm,  and  of  late  years  the 
value  of  permanent  improvements,  is  that  more  especially 
known  as  tenant-right. 

tenantry  (ten'an-tri),  n. ;  pi.  tenantries  (-triz). 
[<  tenant  +  -vy.]  1.  The  condition  of  being  a 
tenant ;  tenancy. 

Tenants  have  taken  new  leases  of  their  tenantries. 

Bp.  Ridley,  In  Dr.  Ridley  s  Life,  p.  656.    (Latham.) 

2.  The  body  of  tenants ;  tenants  collectively. 

Yes,  Mr.  Huxter,  yes ;  a  happy  tenantry,  its  country's 
pride,  will  assemble  in  the  baronial  hall,  where  the  beards 
will  wag  all.  Thackeray,  Fendennls,  Ixxv. 

tencet,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  tense^. 

tench  (tench),  n.  [<  ME.  tenche,  <  OF.  tenche, 
P.  tanche  =  Sp.  Pg.  tenca  =  It.  Unca,  <  LL.  tinea, 
ML.  also  tenca,  a  tench.]  A  dyprinoid  fish  of 
Europe,  Tinea  vulgaris,  it  inhabits  the  streams  and 
lakes  of  the  European  continent,  and  in  England  it  is  fre- 
quent in  ornamental  waters  and  ponds.     The  fish  attains 


tend 

a  length  of  from  10  to  12  inches.  It  has  very  small  smooth 
scales.  The  color  is  generally  a  greenish-olive  above,  a  light 
tint  predominating  below.  It  is  very  sluggish.  Inhabits 
bottom-watery  and  feeds  on  refuse  vegetable  matter.    It 


Tench  (Tt/tca  vuiffaris). 

is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  may  be  conveyed  alive  in  damp 
weeds  for  long  distances.  The  flesh  Is  somewhat  coarse 
and  Insipid.  The  tench  was  formerly  supposed  to  have 
some  healing  virtue  in  the  touch.  I.  Walton  ("Complete 
Angler,"  p.  175)  says:  "The  Tench  .  .  .  is  observed  to  be 
a  Physician  to  other  flshes,  .  .  .  and  it  is  said  that  a  Pike 
will  neither  devour  nor  hurt  him,  because  the  Pike,  be. 
ing  sick  or  hurt  by  any  accident,  is  cured  by  touching  the 
Tench." 

tench-weed  (tench'wed),  n.  The  common  pond- 
weed,  Potamogeton  nutans :  so  named  from  some 
association  with  the  tench  (according  to  Forby, 
from  its  coating  of  mucilage,  supposed  to  be 
very  agreeable  to  that  fish). 

tendi  (tend),  V.    [<  MB.  Henden,  <  OF.  (and  P.) 
tendre,  stretch,  stretch  out,  hold  forth,  offer, 
tender,  =  Pr.  tendre  =  Sp.  Pg.  tender  =  It.  ten- 
dere,  <  L.  tendere  (■/  ten),  stretch,  stretch  out, 
extend,  spread  out,  intr.  direct  one's  course, 
aim,  strive,  go,  tend,  =  Gr.  reivuv  ( ■/  rev,  rav)  = 
Skt.  ■/  tan,  stretch :  a  root  represented  in  Teut. 
by  thin :  see  thin^.  Prom  the  L.  tendere  are  also 
ult.  E.  tend!^,  tender^  (a  doublet  of  tendX),  ten-     i 
der^,  tendon,  tense^,  tension,  tenP-,  tent^,  tent*',     '- 
attend,  contend,  extend,  intend,  portend,  pretend,     ■ 
superintend,  contention,  extension,  intention,  etc. ; 
from  the  Gr.,  tone\  ionic,  tune,  etc.]    I.t  trans. 
To  reach  out;  offer;  tender. 

Then  Cassivelaunus  .  .  .  sentEmbassadourtoCffisar  by 
Conius  and  Arras,  tending  unto  him  a  surrendry. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Camden,  p.  37.    (JDam'es.) 


II.  intrans.  1.  To  move  or  be  directed,  lit- 
erally or  figuratively;  hold  a  course. 

If  I  came  alone  in  the  quality  of  a  private  person,  I 
must  go  on  foot  through  the  streets,  ana,  because  I  was  a 
person  generally  known,  might  be  followed  by  some  one 
or  other,  who  would  discover  whither  my  private  visit 
temfecZ,  besides  that  those  in  the  Inn  must  needs  take 
notice  of  my  coming  in  that  manner. 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Life  (ed.  Howells),  p.  168. 
See  from  above  the  bellying  Clouds  descend, 
And  big  with  some  new  Wonder  this  Way  tend. 

Congreve,  Semele,  ill.  8. 
I  know  not  whither  your  insinuations  would  tend. 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  iii.  2. 
It  further  Illustrates  a  very  Important  point,  toward 
which  the  argument  has  been  for  some  time  tending. 

J.  Fiske,  Evolutionist,  pi  118. 

2.  To  have  a  tendency  to  operate  in  some  par- 
ticular direction  or  way ;  have  a  bent  or  incli- 
nation to  effective  action  in  some  particular 
direction ;  aim  or  serve  more  or  less  effectively 
and  directly:  commonly  followed  by  an  infini- 
tive :  as,  exercise  tends  to  strengthen  the  mus- 
cles. 

By  this  time  they  were  got  to  the  Enchanted  Ground, 
where  the  air  naturally  tended  to  make  one  drowsy. 

Bunyan,  Pilgilm's  Progress,  11. 

To  make  men  governable  in  this  manner,  their  precepts 
mainly  tend  to  break  a  nationall  spirit. 

MiUon,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  II. 

No  advantage  was  deemed  unwarrantable  which  could 
tend  to  secure  the  victory.    Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  1. 

Natural  selection  te7ufs  only  to  make  each  organic  being 
as  perfect  as,  or  slightly  more  perfect  than,  the  other  in- 
habitants of  the  same  country  with  which  it  has  to  strug- 
gle for  existence.  Vanvin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  197. 

3.  To  serve,  contribute,  or  conduce  in  some  de- 
gree or  way|  be  influential  in  some  direction, 
or  in  promoting  some  purpose  or  interest ;  have 
a  more  or  less  direct  bearing  or  effect  (upon 
something). 

Farewell,  poor  swain  1  thou  art  not  for  my  bend; 
I  must  have  quicker  pouls,  whose  words  may  teitd 
To  some  free  action. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  i.  8. 
But  the  place  doth  not  greatly  tend  unto  tranquility. 

Sandys,  Travalles,  p.  226. 

j.,.^\?*'^^I  ™™'  ■"'"'  '"^""^  ^hat  they  ask,  desire  of  God 
that  thir  doings  may  tend  to  his  glory. 

inlton,  Eikonoklastes,  viii. 
The  Spaniard  hopes  that  one  Day  this  Peace  may  tend  to 
his  Advantage  more  than  all  his  Wars  have  done. 

Howett,  Letters,  ill.  1. 

j.~^^  H-  ^"'""I'nS'lBan.Terge,  trend.- 3.  To  conduce. 

tend2  (tend),  V.     [<  ME.  tenden;  by  apheresis 

from  attend.]    I.  trans.  1.  To  attend;  wait  upon 

as  an  assistant  or  protector;  guard. 


tend 

It  is  ordered  at  Common  Counsell  that  the  new  Mayor 
Cenne  the  old  Mayor  at  hie  owne  bouse,  and  goe  home  with 
the  sword  before  him  afterward. 

English  Gads  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  418. 
And  flaming  ministers  to  watch  and  teiid 
Their  earthly  charge.  Milton,  P.  L.,  Ix.  166. 

2.  To  look  after;  take  care  of ;  have  the  charge, 
care,  or  supervision  of:  as„.to  tend  a  laachine; 
to  tend  a  flock;  to  tend  a  sick  person. 

Tlie  Boy  of  whom  I  epeak 
In  summer  tended  cattle  on  the  hiUs. 

Wmdmiiairth.,  Excursion,  i. 
I  would  fain  stay  and  help  thee  tend  him  1 

if.  AmM,  Empedocles  on  Etna. 

The  mother  ...  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  tended 

Annie's  baby.  The  AHanMe,  XUX.  64. 

3t.  To  be  attentive  to;  attend  to;  be  mindfiil 
of;  mind. 

ITnsuck'd  of  lamb  or  kid  that  tend  their  play. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  ix.  68S. 

4.  To  wait  upon  so  as  to  execute ;  be  prepared 
to, perform.    [Rare.] 

By  all  the  stars  that  tend  thy  bidding.  Eeats. 

5.  Naut.,  to  watch,  as  a  vessel  at  anchor,  at  the 
turn  of  tides,  and  cast  her  by  the  helm,  and  by 
some  sail  if  necessary,  so  as  to  keep  turns  out. 
of  her  cable.  =Syn.  1  and  2.  To  keep,  protectj  nurse. 

II,  intrans.  1.  To  attend;  wait  as  an  at- 
tendant or  servant:  with  on  or  upon. 

Was  he  not  companion  with  the  riotous  knights 
That  tend  upon  my  father?  Shale.,  Lear,  ii.  1,  96, 

0 1  that  wasted  time  to  tend  upon  her, 
To  compass  her  with  sweet  observances. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

2t.  To  be  in  waiting;  be  ready  for  service;  at- 
tend. 

The  associates  temd,  and  everything  is  bent 

For  England.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  3.  47. 

3t.  To  be  attentive ;  listen. 
Tend  to  the  master's  whistle.       Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  1. 8. 
tend^t,  V.  t.    See  tind. 
tend*!.    Obsolete  past  participle  of  teen^. 
tendablet  (ten'da-bl),  a.  [<  tend"^  +  -able.']  At- 
tentive. 

A  tendable  [var.  plyemnt]  sernaunt  standeth  in  fauour. 
Hugh  Rhodes,  quoted  in  Babees  Book(E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  Ixxxii. 

tendance  (ten'dans),  n.  [Also  sometimes-  ten- 
dence;  by  apheresis  from  attendance;  cf.  tend^ 
for  attend.'}  If.  Expectant  waiting;  expec- 
tancy. 

Unhappie  wight,  borne  to  desastrous  end. 
That  doth  his  life  in  so  long  tendance  spend  I 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  908. 

2.  Persons  waiting  or  in  attendance. 

All  those  which  were  his  fellows  but  of  late  .  .  . 
Follow  his  strides,  his  lobbies  flU  with  tendance, 
Kain  sacrificial  whisperings  in  his  ear. 

"•  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  i.  1.  80. 

3.  Attendance ;  the  work  or  art  of  tending  or 
caring  for  some  person  or  thing;  attention; 
care ;  watchful  supervision  or  care. 

Good  Host,  such  tendence  as  you  would  expect 
I'rom  your  own  children  if  yourself  were  sick. 
Let  this  old  Man  find  at  your  hands. 

Wmrdmmih,  The  Borderers,  1. 

tendantt  (ten'dant),  n.  [By  apheresis  from  at- 
tendant.']   An  attendant. 

His  tendants  round  about 
Him,  fainting,  falling,  carried  in  with  care. 

Vicars,  tr.  of  Virgil,  1632.    (Ifares.) 

tendence^  (ten'dens),  n.  [<  F.  tendance  =  Sp. 
Pg.  tendenoia  ==  "It.  tendenza,  <  ML.  as  if  *ten- 
denUa,  <  L.  tenden{t-)s,  ppr.  of  tendere,  stretch, 
extend :  see  tend^.]    Tendency.    [Bare.] 

He  freely  moves  and  acts  according  to  his  most  natural 
tenderwe  and  inclination.         J.  Scott,  Christian  Life,  1.  1, 

tendence^  (ten'dens),  n.  Same  as  tendance. 
tendency  (ten'den-si),  n.  [As  tendence^  (see 
-cy).]  Movement,  or  inclination  to  move,  in 
some  particular  direction  or  toward  some  end  or 
purpose;  bent,  leaning,  or  inclination  toward 
some  object,  effect,  or  result ;  inclining  or  con- 
tributing influence. 

The  tenderest  mother  could  not  have  been  more  anxious 
and  careful  as  to  the  religious  tendency  of  any  books  we 
read.  Lady  Holland,  Sydney  Smith,  vi. 

Tendency  is  the  ideal  summation  of  the  statical  condi- 
tions which  tend  to  a  dynamical  result ;  or,  to  express  it 
less  technically,  it  is  one  gathering  up  into  a  picture  of 
all  the  events  which  we  foresee  will  succeed  each  other 
when  the  organism  is  set  going,  and  of  the  final  result. 
0.  H.  Lewes,  Frobs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  ii.  §  38. 

Everywhere  the  history  of  religion  betrays  a  tendency 
to  enthusiasm.  Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  256. 

=Syn.  Propensity,  Inclination,  etc.  (see  ftentl),  drift,  di- 
rection, bearing. 
tender^  (ten'd^r),  a.  and  ».  [<  ME.  tender, 
tendre,  <  OP.  (and  P.)  tendre  =  Pr.  tenre,  tendre 
=  Sp.  tiemo  =  Pg.  tenro  =  It.  tenero,  <  L.  tener, 
soft,  delicate,  tender,  of  tender  age,  young; 
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akin  to  tenuis,  thin,  fine :  see  thin,]  I.  a.  If. 
Thin;  slender;  attenuated;  fine:  literally  or 
figuratively. 

The  happes  over  mannes  hede 
Ben  honge  with  a  tender  threde. 

Oower,  Conf.  Amant.,  vi. 
'Midst  this  was  heard  the  shrill  and  tender  cry 
Of  well-pleased  ghosts,  which  in  the  storm  did  fly. 

Dryden,  Tyrannic  Love,  i.  1. 

2,  Of  fine  or  delicate  quality;  delicate;  fine; 

soft:  as,  a  tender  glow  of  color. 
This  set  so  many  artists  on  worke,  that  they  soone  ariv'd 

to  yt  perfection  it  is  since  come,  emulating  the  tenderest 

miniatures.  Evelyn,  Diary,  March  13, 1661. 

Late,  in  a  flood  of  tender  light, 
She  floated  through  the  ethereal  blue. 

Bryant,  The  Waning  Moon. 
I  treasure  in  secret  some  long  fine  hair 
Of  tenderest  brown.  Lowell,  Wind-Harp. 

3t.  Soft;  thin;  watery. 

We  saw 
My  rider  .  .  . 
Vault  o'er  his  mare  into  a  tender  slough. 

Shirley,  Hyde  Park,  iv.  3. 

4.  Delicate  to  the  touch,  or  yielding  readily 
to  the  action  of  a  cutting  instrument  or  to  a 
blow ;  not  tough  or  hard ;  especially,  soft  and 
easily  masticated :  as,  tender  meat. 

Eloriz  ne  let  for  ne  feo 
To  finden  al  that  neod  beo. 
Of  fless  of  flss,  of  tendre  bred. 
Of  whit  win  and  eke  red. 

King  Ham  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  52. 
We  had  some  beef -steak,  not  so  tender  as  it  might  have 
been,  some  of  the  potatoes,  some  cheese. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Inland  Voyage,  p.  73, 

5.  Soft;  impressible;  susceptible;  sensitive; 
compassionate ;  easily  touched,  affected,  or  in- 
fluenced :  as,  a  tender  heart. 

As  you  have  pity,  stop  those  tender  ears 
From  his  enchanting  voice. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  King  and  No  King,  ii.  1. 
He  was,  above  many,  tender  of  sin. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  ii. 

In  the  way  to  our  lodging  we  met  a  messenger  from  the 

countess  of  Falchensteyn,  a  pretty  young  tender  man,  near 

to  the  kingdom,  who  saluted  us  in  her  name  with  much 

love.  Penn,  Travels  in  Holland,  etc. 

To  each  his  sufferings ;  all  are  men 

Condemned  alike  to  groan ; 
The  tender  for  another's  pain; 
The  unfeeling  for  his  own. 
Qray,  On  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College. 

6.  Expressing  sensitive  feeling;  expressing  the 
gentle  emotions,  as  love  or  pity,  especially  the 
former;  kindly;  loving;  affectionate;  fond. 

You  have  show'd  a  tender  fatherly  regard. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1.  288. 
Her  wide  gray  eyes 
Made  tenderer  with  those  thronging  memories. 

'Williwn  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  295. 
I  desired  him  to  repeat  to  me  the  translation  he  had 
made  of  some  tender  verses  in  Theocritus. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  207. 
That  Number  Five  foresaw  from  the  first  that  any  ten- 
derer feeling  than  that  of  friendship  would  intrude  itself 
between  them  I  do  not  believe. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Atlantic,  LXVI.  665. 

7.  Delicate  in  constitution,  consistency,  tex- 
ture, etc.;  fragile ;  easily  injured,  broken,  or 
bruised. 

I  know  how  tender  reputation  is, 
And  with  what  guards  it  ought  to  be  preserv'd,  lady. 
Fletcher,  Rule  a  Wife,  i.  1. 

And  certainly,  if  the  air  was  the  cause  of  the  elasticity 
of  springs,  as  some  have  imagined,  it  would  have  been 
perceived  in  so  tender  a  movement  as  a  pocket  watch,lying 
under  the  perpetual  influence  of  two  springs. 

W.  Derham,  in  Ellis's  Lit.  Letters,  p.  317. 
Where'er  the  tender  grass  was  leading 
Its  earliest  green  along  the  lane. 

Wordsworth,  Peter  Bell. 

8.  Delicate asregards health;  weakly.  [Scotch.] 

I  am  sure  I  wad  hae  answered  for  her  as  my  aih  daugh- 
ter:  but,  wae  's  my  heart,  I  had  been  tender  a'  the  simmer, 
and  scarce  ower  the  door  o'  my  room  for  twal  weeks. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  v. 

9.  Very  sensitive  to  impression;  very  sus- 
ceptible of  any  sensation  or  emotion;  easily 
pained. 

What  art  thou  call'st  me  from  my  holy  rites, 
And  with  the  feared  name  of  death  affrights 
My  tender  ears? 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  iv.  2. 

10.  Not  strong;  not  hardy;  not  able  to  endure 
hardship  or  rough  treatment ;  delicate ;  weak. 

But  longe  ne  myght  endure  the  cristln,  for  yet  the 
childeren  were  tendre  and  grene,  so  that  thei  moste  nede 
remeve  arbrode  in  to  the  feilde,  and  in  short  tyme  thei 
sholde  haue  hadde  grete  losse. 

Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  ii.  287. 

My  lord  knoweth  that  the  children  are  tender. 

Gen.  xxxiii.  13. 
The  tender  and  delicate  woman  among  you. 

Deut.  xxviii.  56. 


tender 

So  far  beneath  your  soft  and  tender  breeding. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  v.  1.  33] 
A  tender,  puling,  nice,  ohitty-fac'd  squall  'tis. 

Middleton,  More  Dissemblers  besides  Women,  iii.  1, 

11.  Fresh;  immature;  feeble;  young  and  in- 
experienced. 

For  tendere  wittes  wenen  al  be  wyle 
Ther  as  they  kan  nat  pleynly  understonde. 

Chaiucer,  Iroilus,  ii.  271. 
There  came  two  Springals,  of  full  tender  yeares. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  x.  6. 
He  left.  In  his  tender  youth,  the  bosom  of  home,  of  hap- 
piness, of  wealth,  and  of  rank,  to  plunge  in  the  dust  and 
blood  of  our  inauspicious  struggle. 

E.  Everett,  Orations,  1. 465. 
12t.  Precious;  dear. 

I  love  Valentine, 
Whose  life's  as  tender  to  me  as  ray  soul. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  v.  4.  37. 

13.  Careful;  solicitous;  considerate;  watch- 
fid;  concerned;  unwilling  to  pain  or  injure; 
scrupulous:  with  o/ or  oi>er. 

So  tender  over  his  occasions,  true, 
So  feat,  so  nurse-like. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  6.  87. 
As  this  is  soft  and  pliant  to  your  arms 
In  a  circumferent  flexure,  so  will  I 
Be  tender  of  your  welfare  and  your  will. 

Chapman,  Gentleman  Usher,  iv. 

Get  once  a  good  Name,  and  be  very  tender  of  it  aftei- 

wards.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  14. 

Don't  be  so  tender  at  making  an  enemy  now  and  then. 

Emerson,  Conduct  of  Life. 

14.  Delicate ;  ticklish ;  apt  to  give  pain  if  in- 
considerately or  roughly  dealt  with  or  referred 
to ;  requiring  careful  handling  so  as  not  to  an- 
noy or  give  pain:  as,  a  tender  subject. 

In  things  that  are  tender  and  unpleasing,  it  is  good  to 
break  the  ice  by  some  whose  words  are  of  less  weight, 
and  to  reserve  the  more  weighty  voice  to  come  in  as  by 
chance.  Bacon,  Cunning  (ed.  1887). 

15t.  Quick;  keen;  sharp. 

The  full-fed  hound  or  gorged  hawk. 
Unapt  for  tender  smell  or  speedy  flight. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  695. 

16.  Of  ships,  apt  to  lean  over  under  sail;  ten- 
der-sided: same  as  cranh^,  1. —  17t.  Yielding 
to  a  small  force ;  sensitive. 

These,  being  weighed  in  a  pair  of  tender  scales,  amount- 
ed to  one  grain  and  a  quarter. 

Boyle,  Subtilty  of  Effluviums,  ii. 

Tender  porcelain.   See  porceiaini. 

Il.t  n.  A  tender  regard;  fondness;  affection; 
regard. 

Thou  hast  redeem'd  thy  lost  opinion. 

And  show'd  thou  makest  some  tender  of  my  life. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  4.  49, 
I  had  a  kind  of  a  Tender  for  DoUy. 

Mrs.  Centliwe,  The  Man's  Bewitched,  v.  2. 

I  swear.  Lady  Harriot,  were  I  not  already  yours,  I  could 
have  a  Tender  for  this  Lady.  Steele,  Grief  A-la-Mode^  v,  1, 

tender^  (ten'dfir),  v.  t.  [ME,  tendren;  <  ten- 
der'^, a.]  If.  To  regard  or  treat  with  compas- 
sion, solicitude,  fondness,  or  care;  cherish; 
hence,  to  hold  dear;  value;  esteem. 

Wherf  or  I  besech  yow  of  yowr  f  aderly  pyte  to  tendre  the 
more  thys  symple  wryghtyng,  as  I  sohal  owt  of  dowght 
her  after  doo  that  schal  please  yow  to  the  uttermest  of 
my  power  and  labor.  Paslan  Letters,  I.  436. 

Tour  minion,  whom  ...  I  tender  dearly. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  v.  1. 129. 

As  you  lender  your  Bars,  be  secret. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  i.  2. 

I  saw  anothers  fate  approaching  fast. 
And  left  mine  owne  his  safetie  to  teruler. 

Spenser,  Virgil's  Gnat,  1.  362. 

What  of  the  ravenous  Tygre  then. 
To  lose  her  yong  she  tender'd  with  such  care  J 
Heywood,  Dialogues  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1874,  VI.  136). 

2.  To  make  tender,  in  any  sense. 

I  pray  God  forgive  you,  open  your  eyes,  tender  your 
hearts.  '    Penn,  To  J.  H.,  etc. 

If  too  strongly  acid  or  alkaline  it  [the  mordant]  will 
have  a  corrosive  action,  and  the  goods,  as  it  is  technically 
called,  will  be  tendered. 

W.  Crookes,  Dyeing  and  Callco-Frinting,  p.  517. 

tender^  (ten'dSr),  v.  [<  P.  tendre  =  Pr.  tendre  = 
Sp.  Pg.  tender  =  It.  tendere,  stretch,  display, 
also  tender,  offer,  <  L.  tendere,  stretch,  extend : 
see  tend^.  Tender,  like  render,  surrender,  re- 
tains, exceptionally,  the  termination  of  the  P. 
inf. ;  tend^  is  the  same  word  without  this  ter- 
mination.] I.  trans.  1.  To  offer;  make  offer 
of;  present  for  acceptance:  as,  to  tender  one  a 
complimentary  dinner;  to  tender  one's  resigna- 
tion. 

Most  mighty  Lord  (quoth  Adam),  heer  I  tender 
All  thanks  I  can,  not  all  I  should  thee  render. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  Eden. 

Upon  tendrinff  my  Present,  he  seemed  to  smile,  and  gave 
me  a  gentle  Nod. 

Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  IL  2. 


tender 

Oaths  of  allegiance  were  tendered  too  lightly  by  the  Nea- 
politans to  carry  the  same  weight  as  in  other  nations. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa,,  ii,  10. 

2.  To  offer  in  payment  or  satisfaction  of  some 
demand  or  obligation :  as,  to  tendei-  the  (exact) 
amoTm.t  of  rent  dne. 

Shall  any  other  pay  my  debt,  while  I 
Write  myself  bankrupt?  or  Callsta  owe 
The  least  beholdingness  for  that  which  she. 
On  aU  the  bonds  of  gratitude  I  have  seai'd  to, 
May  challenge  from  me  to  be  freely  tender'd' 
Fletcher  {and  Massinger  1),  Loyers'  Progress,  v.  1. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  selle^  on  maturity  of  the  con- 
tract (i.  e.,  the  last  day  speoifled  therein),  to  tender  the 
goods  between  the  hours  of  10  o'clock  A.  M.  and  3  o'clock 
P.  M.,  whereupon  he  shall  be  entitled  to  payment  in  full 
therefor  before  the  last  named  hour. 

New  York  Produce  Exchange  Eeiport,  1888-9,  p.  264. 
3t.  To  show ;  present  to  view. 

Tender  [see  tenderly  yourself  more  dearly; 
Or  .  .  .  you'll  tender  me  a  fool. 

Slmk.,  Hamlet)  i.  3. 109. 
II.  intrans.  To  make  a  tender  or  offer;  es- 
pecially, to  offer  to  supply  certain  commodities 
for  a  certain  period  at  rates  and  under  condi- 
tions specified,  or  to  execute  certain  work :  as, 
to  tender  for  the  dredging  of  a  harbor. 
tender^  (ten'dSr),  n.  [<  tender^,  d.]  1.  An 
offer  for  acceptance. 

I  send  you  a  Coppy  of  the  Draught  to  shew  to  Mr.  Vice- 
chauceler,  with  tender  of  my  service. 

H.  Speknan,  in  Ellis's  Lit.  Letters,  p.  161. 

With  a  Tender  of  my  most  humble  Service  to  my  noble 
good  Lady.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  17. 

Specifically — 3.  In  law,  an  offer  of  money  or 
any  other  thing  in  satisfaction  of  a  debt  or  lia- 
bility; especially,  the  production  and  offer  to 
pay  or  deliver  the  very  thing  requirable  by  a 
contract. 

When  Lard  or  Provisions  are  rejected  under  final  ap- 
peal, if  tendered  on  a  seller's  option,  all  expenses  shall  be 
Said  by  the  seller,  and  it  shall  De  held  that  no  tender  has 
een  made. 

New  York  Produce  Exchange  Report,  1888-9,  p.  181. 

3.  An  offer  in  writing  made  by  one  party  to  an- 
other to  execute  some  specified  work  or  to  sup- 
ply certain  specified  articles  at  a  certain  sum 
or  rate,  or  to  purchase  something  at  a  specified 
price. 

The  privilege  of  selling  to  railway-passengers  within 
the  precincts  of  the  terminus  is  disposed  of  by  tender. 

Uayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  291. 
Of  the  three  larger  vessels,  tenders  were  received  for  the 
Proteus  and  Neptune,  and,  the  bid  tor  the  latter  being  the 
lower,  it  was  accepted, 

Sehiey  and  Soley,  Kescue  of  Greely,  p.  38. 

4.  Something  tendered  or  offered. 

That  you  have  ta'en  these  tenders  for  true  pay. 
Which  are  not  sterling.  Shak.,  Hamle^  t  3. 106. 

Legal-tender  cnrrency,  currency  which  can  lawfully 
be  used  in  paying  a  debt.  All  the  gold  coins  of  the 
United  States  are  a  legal  tender  in  all  payments  at  their 
nominal  value,  when  not  below  the  standard  weight  and 
limit  of  tolerance  provided  by  law  for  the  single  piece ; 
and  when  reduced  in  weight  below  such  standard  toler- 
ance, they  are  a  legal  tender  at  a  valuation  in  propor- 
tion to  their  actual  weight.  The  silver  dollar  of  112| 
grains  is  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts  and  dues,  public  and 
private,  except  when  otherwise  expressly  mentioned  in  the 
contract.  The  silver  coins  of  the  United  States  of  smaller 
denomination  than  one  dollar  are  a  legal  tender,  in  sums 
not  exceeding  ten  dollars,  in  payment  of  all  dues,  public 
and  private.  The  so-called  trade-dollar  of  420  grains  is 
not  a  legal  tender.  The  five-cent^  three-cent^  and  one- 
cent  pieces  are  a  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five 
cents  in  one  payment.  No  foreign  coins  are  now  (1899)  a 
legal  tender.  The  United  States  notes  (see  greettback)  are 
a  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  except  du- 
ties on  imports  and  interest  on  the  public  debt.  Loans 
and  debts  contracted  before  the  enactment  of  the  legal- 
tender  law  of  1862  authorizing  the  issue  of  greenbacks, 
can  be  satisfied  by  payments  made  in  them,  unless  an  ex- 
press agreement  has  been  made  for  the  payment  of  gold 
and  silver.  Gold  certificates,  under  act  of  Congress  of 
1882,  are  receivable  for  customs,  taxes,  and  all  public 
dues,  and  when  so  received  may  be  reissued ;  and  silver 
certificates,  under  act  of  1878,  are  receivable  for  customs, 
taxes,  and  all  public  dues,  and  when  so  received  may  be  re- 
issued. Treasury  notes,  under  the  act  of  March  3a,  1863, 
and  of  June  30th,  1864,  were  a  legal  tender  (for  their  face- 
value,  excluding  interest)  for  all  debts,  public  and  private, 
within  the  United  States,  except  for  duties  on  imports  and 
Interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  except  that  those  issued 
under  the  latter  act  are  not  legal  tender  in  redemption  of 
bank-notes,  or  bankers'  notes,  for  circulation  as  money; 
those  issued  under  the  act  of  July  14th,  1890,  are  a  legal 
tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  except 
where  otherwise  expressly  stipulated  In  the  contract^  and 
are  receivable  for  customs,  taxes,  and  all  public  dues,  and 
when  so  received  may  be  reissued.  The  term  *'  debts  pub- 
lic and  private  "  has  been  held  to  intend  contract  obliga- 
tions, whether  contracted  before  or  after  the  statute,  but 
not  such  dues  as  State  taxes.  National  bank-notes  are 
legal  tender  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  in  payment 
of  taxes,  excises,  public  lands,  and  all  other  dues  to  the 
United  States,  except  duties  on  imports,  also  for  all  sala- 
ries and  other  debts  and  demands  owing  by  the  United 
States  to  individuals,  corporations,  and  associations  with- 
in the  United 'Stated  except  interest  on  the  public  debt 
and  in  redemption  of  the  national  cnrrency,  and  also  for 
any  debt  or  liability  to  any  national  banking  association. 
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except  gold-note  banks. — Flea  Of  tender,  a  plea  by  a 
defendant  that  he  has  made  due  tender,  and  has  remained 
always  ready  to  satisfy  the  plaintiff's  claim,  and  now  brings 
the  sum  demanded  into  court.— Tender  of  amends,  an 
offer  by  a  person  who  is  charged  with  a  wrong  or  breach 
of  contract  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  by  way  of  amends.— 
Tender  of  Issue,  a  pleading  which  in  effect  invites  the 
adverse  party  to  join  issue  upon  it. 
tender^  (ten'der),  n.  [<  tend^  +  -er^ ;  partly  by 
apheresis  from  attender.']  1.  One  who  tends; 
one  who  attends  to,  supervises,  or  takes  care  of 
something;  a  nurse:  as,  a  machine-tender/  a 
haxtender. — 2.  Naut.,  a  vessel  employed  to  at- 
tend a  larger  one  for  supplying  her  with  pro- 
visions and  other  stores,  or  to  convey  intelli- 
gence, orders,  etc. 

Here  she  comes  i'  faith  full  Sail,  with  her  Fan  spread 
and  Streamers  oui^  and  a  Shoal  of  Fools  for  Tenders. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  ii.  4. 

3.  A  boat  or  ship  accompanying  fishing-  or 
whaling-vessels;  a  lighter.  Specifically— (o)  In  the 
menhaden-fishery,  a  vessel  or  boat  employed  to  carry  the 
fish  to  the  factories.  These  tenders  have  an  average  ca- 
pacity of  250  barrels,  though  they  are  now  often  built  of 
a  larger  size,  some  carrying  600  barrels.  (&)  A  vessel  sail- 
ing from  San  Francisco  to  the  Arctic  regions,  to  carry  sup- 
plies to  the  whale-ships,  and  bring  back  oil  and  bone,  to  be 
sent  eaat  by  raiL 

4.  In  rail.,  a  carriage  attached  to  the  locomo- 
tive, for  carrying  the  fuel,  water,  etc.  See  outs 
Tindev  passenger-eiigine  and  snow-plow. 

We  supplied  the  tender  and  fire  with  wood,  and,  in  short, 
pretty  much  ran  the  train  as  we  pleased. 

The  Ceniury,  XL.  622. 

5.  A  small  reservoir  attached  to  a  mop  or  scrub- 
ber, to  hold  a  supply  of  water.  The  flow  is 
controlled  by  a  valve  operated  by  a  spring. 

tender-dying  (ten'dfer-di'ing),  a.  Dying  in 
earlyyouth.  ;S'Aafc.,lHen.'VI.,iii.3.48.   [Bare.] 

tenderee(t6n-der-e'), »•  [(.tender^  +  -ee^.^  The 
person  to  whom  a  tender  is  made. 

Where  a  tender  is  made,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
property  of  the  owner,  sold  and  in  the  hands  of  the  tenr 
deree  claiming  to  own  the  same,  and  accepted,  the  money 
paid  may  be  recovered  back.    T,  Miller,  J.,  in  91 N.  Y.  636. 

tenderer!  (ten'der-6r),  ».  [<  tender^  +  -eri.] 
One  who  or  that  which  makes  tender:  as,  a 
vaeat-ienderer.  Sd.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LXII.  158. 
[Eeeent.] 

tenderer^  (ten'der-6r),  n.  [<  tender^  +  -erl.] 
One  who  makes  a  tender  or  offer. 

The  Minister  for  Works  had  met  on  the  previous  day  a 
deputation  of  the  "tenderers  for  the  manufacture  within 
the  Colony  of  fifty  locomotives  required  for  use  on  the 
railways,"  The  Engineer,  LXV.  628. 

tender-eyed  (ten'd6r-id),  a.  1.  Having  gentle 
or  affectionate  eyes. — 3.  Weak-eyed;  blear- 
eyed;  dim-sighted. 

You  must  not  think  your  sister 
So  tender-ey'd  as  not  to  see  youi*  follies. 

Meteher,  Wit  without  Money,  iii.  1. 

tenderfoot  (ten'der-fut),  n.;  pi.  tenderfoots 
(-futs).  A  new-eomer  on  the  plains  or  in  the 
bush,  or  one  who  has  not  become  hardened  to 
the  life  there ;  a  greenhorn ;  a  novice.  [Slang, 
western  U.  S.  and  Australia.] 

Hunters  .  ,  .  who  bedizen  themselves  in  all  the  tradi- 
tional finery  of  the  craft,  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  job  at 
guiding  some  tenderfoot 

T.  Roosevelt,  Hunting  Trips,  p.  32. 

tender-footed  (ten'd6r-ftit'''ed),  a.  1.  Having 
tender  or  sensitive  feet. — 3.  Cautious;  timid; 
"green."    Compare  tenderfoot.    [Slang.] 

tender-footedness  (ten'dfer-fufed-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  a  tenderfoot.     [Slang.] 

tender-hearted  (ten'der-har'ted),  a.  1.  Hav- 
ing great  sensibility;  susceptible. 

When  Behoboam  was  young  and  tenderhearted,  and 
could  not  withstand  them.  2  Chron.  xiii.  7. 

3.  Very  susceptible  of  the  softer  passions  of 
love,  pity,  or  kindness. 

Aumerle,  thou  weep'sf^  my  tender-hearted  cousin ! 

Shale.,  Bich.  IL,  iU.  3. 160. 

tender-heartedly  (ten'dfer-harned-li),  adv.  In 
a  tender-hearted  manner  j  with  tender  affec- 
tion. 

tender-heartedness  (teu'dfer-har^ed-nes),  n. 
The  state  of  being  tender-hearted;  a  tender 
or  compassionate  disposition ;  susceptibility  of 
the  softer  passions. 

tender-heftedt  (ten'dSr-hef ■'ted),  a.  Apparent- 
ly an  error  for  tender-hearted. 

No,  Regan,  thou  sbalt  never  have  my  curse ; 

Thy  tender-hefted  nature  shall  not  give 

Thee  o'er  to  harshness.  Shak.,  Lear,  iL  4. 174. 

tenderling  (ten'd^r-ling),  n.  [<  tender^  -t- 
■ivng^.'\  1 .  A  fondling ;  one  made  tender  by  too 
much  coddling ;  an  effeminate  person. 

Now  hane  we  manie  chimnles,  and  yet  our  tenderlings 
complaine  of  rheumes,  catarhs,  and  poses. 

Harrison,  Descrip.  of  Eng.,  iL  22. 
2.  One  of  the  first  horns  of  a  deer. 


tendon 

tenderloin  (ten'd6r-loin),  n.  That  part  of  the 
loin  of  beef  which  is  tenderer  than  the  rest,  in 
consequence  of  the  softness  or  fineness  of  the 
muscidar  fiber;  the  psoas  muscle  of  the  ox  and 
some  other  animals  used  as  meat;  the  fillet; 
the  undercut,  in  the  tenderloin  steak,  as  usually  cut, 
the  bone  left  in  Is  one  lateral  half  of  a  lumbar  vertebra, 
of  which  the  long  slender  bone  which  separates  the  ten- 
derloin from  the  rest  of  the  meat  is  the  transverse  process. 
The  tenderloin  lies  close  to  the  backbone,  on  the  ventral 
side. 
tenderly  (ten'd6r-li),  adm.  [<  ME.  tenderly,  ten- 
dvrVy,  tendreUche;  <  tender^  +  -ly^.^  la  a  ten. 
der  manner,  (a)  With  tenderness;  mildly;  gently; 
softly ;  in  a  manner  not  to  injure  or  give  pain. 
The  Moor  .  .  . 

.  .  .  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  the  nose 

As  asses  are.  Shak.,  Othello,  i,  8.  407. 

(6)  Kindly ;  with  pity  or  affection ;  fondly. 

So  eche  of  theym  comaunded  other  to  god  full  tendirly. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  a.\  ilL  634. 

He  cannot  be  such  a  monster  ...  to  bis  father,  that 

so  tenderly  and  entirely  loves  him.    Shak.,  Lear,  L  2. 104. 

(c)  With  a  keen  sense  of  pain ;  keenly ;  bitterly. 

There  is  the  Place  where  Seynt  Petlr  wepte  fulle  ten- 
derly,  aftre  that  he  hadde  forsaken  oure  Lord. 

MandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  92. 
Pandare  that  f ul  ien4reliche  wepte. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  Iv.  353. 

(d)  Delicately ;  effeminately :  as,  a  child  tenderly  reared, 
tender-minded  (ten'd6r-mm''''ded),  a.     Com- 
passionate ;  tender-hearted. 

To  be  teruler-minded 
Does  not  become  a  sword.        S?iak.,  Lear,  v.  3. 31, 

tenderness  (ten'd6r-nes),  n.  The  state  or  char- 
acter of  being  tender,  in  any  sense. 

Well  we  know  your  tenderness  of  heart. 

Shak.,  £ich.  III,,  ill.  7. 210. 
We  went  to  see  the  stables  and  fine  horses  of  web  many 
were  here  kept  at  a  vast  expense,  with  all  the  art  and  ten- 
demesse  imaginable.  Evelyn,  Diary,  July  22, 1670. 

Eleven  half  sheets  marbled  (like  smoke)  after  a  differ- 
ent manner,  bit  with  great  curiosity  and  tenderness. 

B.  Wanley,  In  Ellis's  Lit  Letters,  p.  276. 
There  was  great  tenderness  over  the  bowels,  especially 
in  the  right  ihac  region. 

J.  M.  Camochan,  Operative  Surgery,  p.  156, 

tender-sided(ten'd6r-si''''ded),  a.  Nmtt.,  crank, 
as  a  vessel;  careening  too  easily  under  press  of 
sail. 
tendinal  (ten'di-nal),  a.    Same  as  tendirums. 
[Bare.] 

A  tendinal  slip  is  shown  cut  short,  of  which  he  says  no- 
thing,  but  which  evidently  belongs  to  this  muscle. 

Setenee,  IX.  624. 

tendineal  (ten-din'f-al),  a.  [<  NL.  tendo  {ten- 
din-),  a  tendon,  +  -e-aj.]  Same  as  tendinous. 
[Rare.] 

Special  development  of  its  tendineal  portion  aids  in 
strengthening  the  tensor  propatagii.  Science,  X.  71. 

■tendines,  n.    Plural  of  tendo. 

■tendinosus  (ten-di-no'sus),  n.;  pi.  tendinost 
(-si).  [Nil.  (sc.  musculiis) :  see  ten&'nows.J  A 
muscle  of  the  back  of  the  thigh  whose  tendon 
forms  one  of  the  inner  hamstrings:  usually 
called  semitendinosiis.    Coues,  1887. 

tendinous  (ten'di-nus),  a.  [<  F.  tendimeux  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  tendinoso,  <  ML.  tendinosus,  <  tendo 
{tendin-),  a  tendon:  see  tendon."]  1.  Having 
a  tendon;  full  of  tendons;  sinewy. — 2.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  tendons ;  forming  or  formed  by  a 
tendon;  fascial;  aponeurotic:  a.s,  tendinous  tis- 
sue ;  a  tendinous  structure ;  the  tendinous  origin 
or  insertion  of  a  muscle. 

tendmentt  (tend'ment),  n.  [<  tencP'  +  -ment.'] 
Attendance ;  care.  "  Bp.  HaU,  Satires,  H.  iv. 

tendo  (ten'do),  n. ;  pi.  tendines  (-di-nez).  [Nl/. : 
see  tendon,]  1.  In  anat.,  a  tendon. —  3.  In  en- 
tom.,  a  bristle  on  the  base  of  the  lower  wing, 
found  in  many  Lepidoptera.  in  the  males  of  some 
species  It  passes  through  a  loop,  the  hamus  or  frenulum, 
on  the  upper  wing.  See  also  Aomiw.- Tendo  AchllUs 
(improp.  tendo  Achilles).  See  tendon  of  AckHles,  under  (en- 
ao».— Tendo  OCUll,  a  small  white  ligament,  about  one 
sixth  of  an  Inch  in  length,  attached  to  the  nasal  process  of 
the  superior  maxilla,  and  inserted  by  two  slips  into  the 
inner  extremities  of  the  tarsal  caitilages  of  the  eyelids. 
Also  called  tendo  palpebrarum,  intemM  tarsal  ligament. 

tendon  (ten'don),  n.  [=  P.  tendon  =  Sp.  ten- 
don =  Pg.  tendMo  =  It.  tendine,  <  ML.  tendo 
<tendJTO-),  a  tendon,  <  L.  tendere,  stretch,  extend; 
cf.  Gti.  TEvuv,  a  sinew,  tendon,  <  reivetv,  stretch: 
see  tend^.]  A  band  or  layer  of  dense  fibrous 
tissue  at  the  end  of  a  muscle  for  attachment  to 
a  hard  part,  or  interposed  between  two  muscu- 
lar bellies,  usually  where  the  direction  of  the 
niuscle  is  changed;  a  sinew:  said  especially 
of  such  structures  when  rounded  or  cord-Uke, 
very  broad  flat  tendons  being  commonly  called 
faseise  and  aponeuroses.  Tendons  are  directly  con- 
tinuous, at  one  end,  with  the  periosteum,  or  fibrous  favest- 
™v?  V  4  '"'?*'■  *?'?  ?'  *•*«  "*•>"  with  the  fascial  tissue 
which  Invests  and  mterpenetrates  the  bundles  of  mnscu. 


^hiUes  Tendon 
OaCaicis- 


•SoleU'S 


Ankle  and  foot  from  behind,  the  tendon 
of  the  gastrocnemius,  helping  to  form  the 
tendo  Achillis,  cut  away  to  show  the  so- 
leus. 


tendon 

lar  tissue.  The  tissue  or  substance.ot  tendons  is  quite  lilce 
that  of  ligament,  fascia,  etc.,  being  dense  white  fibrous  or 
ordinary  connective  tissue,  usually  entirelyinelaatlo  andin- 
extensible,  though  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
They  are  attached  to  bones  by  perfect  continuity  of  their 
tissue  with  the  periosteum,  and  are  not  notably  different 
from  the  ligaments  of  joints.  They  are  the  strongest  sub- 
stances of  the  body,  often  sustaining  strains  under  which 
muscle  is  raptured  and  bone  fractured.  Some  tendons  are 
prone  to  ossify,  as  those  of  the  leg  of  the  turkey,  and  all 
sesamoid  bones  are  ossifications  in  tendon,  as  the  patella  of 
the  knee.  See  cut  under  »ympdmom. — Acllllles  tendon. 
Same  as  tendon  of  AehMe».—li.cTaXOSi  tendon  reaction. 
See  rmcUon.—  Conjoined  tendon,  the  united  tendons  of 
the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles  at  their 
lower  fourth,  inserted  into  the  linea  alba  and  pectineal 
line  of  the  pubis.— Cordiform  tendon.  See  caraiform.— 
Coronary  tendons,  the  fibrous  rings  surrounding  the 
arterial  orifices  of  the  heart.— Patellar  tendon  reflex. 
Same  as  knee-jerk.— Popliteal  tendons.  See  popliteal.— 
Tendon-cell,  a  connective-tissue  cell  found  in  tendons 
and  ligaments,  disposed  in  rows  or  chains  parallel  to  the 
flber-bundles.— Tendon-jerk,  tendon-reflex.  Same  as 
myotatic  contraction 
(which  see,  under  my- 

otote'c).- Tendon  of 

Acbm0B<.tendoAehil- 
Hs),  the  tendon  of  the 
heel;  the  tendon  of 
thegastrocnemiusand 
soleus  muscles,  which 
connects  the  heel  with 
the- calf  of  the  leg, 
and  is  the  principal 
extensor  of  the  foot. 
It  was  so  named  be- 
cause, as  fablereports, 
Thetis,  the  mother  of 
Achilles,  held  hira  by 
the  foot  when  she  dip- 
ped him  in  the  river 
Styx  to  render  him  in- 
vulnerable, and  so  the 
only  part  about  him 
which  was  vulnerable 
was  his  heel.  The 
tendon  of  Achilles  is  that  tendon  which  is  cut  when  a 
quadruped,  as  a  deer,  is  hamstrung ;  but  the  hamstrings 
of  man  are  at  the  back  of  the  knee-joint,  and  bend  the  leg 
upon  the  thigh,  while  the  tendon  of  Achilles  of  any  animal, 
man  included,  extends  the  foot  upon  the  leg. — Tendon  of 
Zlnn.  Same  as  ligament  qf  Ziian  (which  see,  under  ttga- 
ment). 

tendotome  (ten'do-tom),  n.  [<  NL.  tendo,  a 
tendon,  -I-  Gr.  -ro/wg,  K  Te/iveiv,  Ta/iuv,  cut.]  In 
«Mro.,  a  tenotome. 

tendresset,  n.  [ME.  tendtresae,  <  OP.  (also  P.) 
tendresse  (=  Pr.  tendreza,  ienreza  =  Sp.  ternesa 
=  It.  ienerezza),  <  tendre,  tender:  see  tender^.'] 
Tender  feeling;  tenderness.  [In  modern  use 
only  as  French,  pron.  ton-dres'.] 

tendril  (ten'drll);  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
tendrel,  tendrell;  <  OF.  *tendriUe,  F.  tendriUe,  a 
tendril  (of.  OF.  tendron,  a  tendril,  shoot:  see 
tendron),<.  tendre,  tender,  delicate :  see  tender^.'] 
I,  n.  In  hot.,  a  filiform  leafless  plant-organ  that 
attaches  itself  to  another  body  for  the  purpose 
of  support.  Morphologically,  a  tendril  may  be  a  modi- 
fled  stem,  as  in  the  vine  and  Virginia  creeper ;  a  modified 
branch,  as  in  the  passion-flower ;  a  petiole,  as  in  Lathyrus 
Aphaca;  a  stipule,  or,  as  in  SmUaa,  a  pair  of  stipules ;  or 
a  leaflet  of  a  compound  leaf^  as  in  the  pea  and  vetch.  The 
morphology  of  the  tendrils  in  the  Cucurbitacem  is  still  open 
to  question ;  by  Braun  and  Wydler  they  are  regarded  as 
simple  leaves  of  which  the  ribs  are  the  branches  of  the  ten- 
dril (a  view  adopted  also  by  Eichler),  but  Naudin  regards 
the  main  tendril  as  cauline  and  the  branches  as  leaves. 
Tendrils  are  usually  found  on  those  plants  which  are  too 
weak  in  the  stem  to  enable  them  to  grow  erect ;  they  twist 
themselves,  usually  in  a  spiral  form,  around  other  plants 
or  neighboring  bodies,  and  the  plants  on  which  they  grow 
are  thus  enabled  to  elevate  themselves.  See  cuts  under 
cirrus,  creeper,  Lathyrus,  passion-flower,  and  SmUaa. 
Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  .  .  .  waved, 
As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils.    MUton,  P.  L. ,  iv.  307. 

Leaf-tendril,  a  tendril  consisting  of  a  modified  leaf  or 

part  of  a  leaf — in  the  latter  case  appearing  to  be  borne  on 

the  leaf,  as  in  the  pea. 
II,  a.  Climbing  as  a  tendril,  or  as  by  a  tendril. 
The  curling  growth 
Of  tendril  hops,  that  flaunt  upon  their  poles. 

Dyer,  Fleece,  1. 

tendril-climber  (teu'dril-kli'm^r),  n.    In  lot. 

See  climher^,  2. 
tendriled,  tendrilled  (ten'drild),  a.  [<  tendril  + 

-erf2.]  Having  tendrils ;  provided  with  tendrils. 
The  Aeiic&te-tendrUled  plant  mnst  have  something  to 

cling  to.  George  Eliot,  Mr.  Gilfll,  xx. 

tendronf  (ten'dron),  n.     [ME.,  <  OF.  tendron,  a 
shoot,  tendril,  also  a  tender  person,  F.  tendron, 
a  shoot,  a  girl,  gristle,  <  tendre,  tender,  delicate : 
see  tender^.    Cf.  tendril.']    A  stalk  or  shoot. 
The  tendron  and  the  leves  [of  a  pear-tree]  of  thou  folde. 
Palladiws,  Husbondrie  (E.  £.  T.  S.),p.  88. 

tendryt(ten'dri),  w.    H  tender^  + -y^.]    Offer; 
proposal;  tender.    [Rare.] 

This  confession,  though  imperfect,  was  offered:  .  .  . 
the  like  was  done  also  in  the  tendry  of  their  larger  cate- 
chism.      Heylin,  Hist.  Presbyterians,  p.  473.    (Lat?iam.) 

tendsome  (tend'sum),  a.  [Also  tensome;  <  i 
+  some.']    Eequiring  much  attendance :  as, 
tendsome  child.    SaUiwell.    [Pro v.  Eng.] 
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tenet,  n.  and  v.    See  teen^. 

tenebrse  (ten'e-bre),  n.pl.  [L. ,  darkness,  night, 
gloom;  cf.  dim.]  In  the  Mom.  Cath.  Ch.,  the 
matins  and  lauds  of  the  following  day,  sung  on 
the  afternoon  or  evening  of  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday  in  Holy  Week.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  ofiice  flfteen  lighted  candles  are  set  on  a  stand  at 
the  epistle  side  of  the  altar,  one  of  which  is  extinguished 
after  each  psalm  —  the  highest,  however,  remaining  alight. 
During  the  Benedictus  the  six  altar-lights  are  extin- 
guished, and  the  lights  throughout  the  church.  At  the 
antiphon  the  light  which  had  been  left  burning  is  hidden, 
and  brought  out  again  at  the  end  of  the  ofHce.  These 
rites  symbolize  Christ's  passion  and  death,  one  light  re- 
maining as  a  reminder  of  his  coming  resurrection.  In 
the  medieval  church  in  England  the  number  of  lights  on 
the  stand  was  twenty-four.  These  ceremonies  are  as  old 
as  the  eighth  century. 

For  Maundy  Thursday,  as  well  as  for  Good  Friday  and 
Holy  Saturday,  the  matins  and  lauds,  which  in  these 
our  times,  and  all  through  several  by-gone  ages,  have 
been  called  Tenehrx,  were  sung  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  with 
the  same  accompaniment  as  ours,  of  lighted  tjipers,  to  be 
put  out,  one  by  one,  as  the  psalms  went  on. 

Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  ii.  71. 

tenebra-hearse  (ten'f-bre-hers),  n.  The  tri- 
angular stand  holding' the  candles  to  be  extin- 
guished one  after  each  psalm  in  the  office  of 
the  tenebrsB.    .Also  called  Lenten  'hearse. 

tenebrarium  (ten-e-bra'ri-um),  n. ;  pi.  tenebra- 
ria  (-a).  [NL.,  <  L.  tenebrse,  q.  v.]  Same  as 
teneiyr'se-'hearse. 

tenebricoset  (te-neb'ri-kos),  a.  [=  Pg.  It.  tene- 
brieoso,  <  L.  tenebrioosvs,  shrouded  in  darkness, 
gloomy,  <  tenebrse,  darkness :  see  tenebrx.]  Ten- 
ebrous.   Bailey. 

tenebrific  (ten-e-brif'ik),  a.  [<  L.  tenebrse, 
darkness,  +  facere,  make.]  Producing  dark- 
ness. According  to  an  old  fancy,  night  succeeds  to  day 
through  the  influence  of  tenebriflc  stars. 

The  chief  mystics  in  Germany,  it  would  appear,  are  the 
transcendental  philosophers,  Eant,  Fichte,  and  Schell- 
ing !  With  these  is  the  chosen  seat  of  mysticism ;  these 
are  its  "tenebrifte  constellations,"  from  which  it  doth 
"ray  out  darkness"  over  the  earth. 

,  Carlyle,  State  of  German  Lit. 

Now  begins 
The  tenebrific  passage  of  the  tale. 

Browning,  B.ing  and  Book^  I.  123. 

tenebrificoust  (ten-f-brif'i-kus),  a.  [<  tene- 
brific +  -ow.]    Tenebrific. 

I  could  mention  several  authors  who  are  tenebriflcous 
stars  of  the  flrst  magnitude.    Addison,  Spectator,  No.  582. 

Tenebrio  (te-neb'ri-o),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus,  1758), 
<  L.  tenebrio,  one  who  loves  darkness  (applied 
to  a  trickster),  <  tenebrse,  darkness,  gloom:  see 
darkness.]  1.  A  ge- 
nus of  heteromerous 
beetles,  typical  of  the 
family  Tenebrionidie, 
including  about  20 
species  of  black  elon- 
gated beetles  with 
slender  legs.  Thecom- 
'mon  meal-worm  (larva  of 
T.  mdlitor)  belongs  to  this 
genus,  but  most  of  the  spe- 
cies live  under  bark,  and 
in  decayed  trunks  of  old 
trees.  T.  obsoirus,  indige- 
nous to  America,  also  lives 
in  farinaceous  substances, 
and  has  been  called  the 
American  meal-worm  to 
distinguish  it  from  the 
European  meal-worm,  T. 
molitor.  Both  species,  however,  are  now  cosmopolitan. 
See  also  cuts  under  fl/mr-beeUe  and  meo^bet^. 
2.  [I.  c]  A  species  of  this  genus. 
Tenebrionidse  (tf-neb-ri-on'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Leach,  1877),  <  tenebrio{nr)  +  -idse.]  A  large 
and  wide-spread  family 
of  heteromerous  bee- 
tles, comprising  about 
5,000  species,  usually 
of  obscure  color,  but 
containing  some  bright 
tropical  forms.  They 
have  the  anterior  coxal  cavi- 
ties closed  behind ;  the  ven- 
tral segments  flve,  in  part 
connate ;  the  penultimate 
tarsal  joint  not  spongy,  and 
the  tarsal  claws  simple.  The 
classification  of  the  family  is 
extremely  difiicult,  and  the 
speci,es  vary  greatly  in  form 
and  habit.  The  larvae,  how- 
ever, are  '  very  uniform  in 
structure,  and  resemble 
those  of  the  family  Slateri- 
die.  The  great  majority  live 
in  decaying  vegetation,  fun- 
gi, and  excrement.  Some  of 
the  largest  genera  are  Blaps, 
Zophosis,  Helops,  Strongyli- 
um,  Pimelia,  and  Ascida.  Eleodes  obscura  is  a  representa- 
tive species.    See  Tenebrio,  and  also  cut  under  Slaps. 


Tenebrio  obscurus. 
a,  larva ;  b,  pupa  (line  shows  nat- 
ural size) ;  c,  beetle ;  d.  antenna  of 
larva  ;  e,  maxilla ;  /*,  labium  ;  ff, 
terminal  segment,  showing  the  dual 
proleg  fully  extended. 


Eleodes  obscura,  natural  size. 


tenementary 

tenebrioust  (te-neb'ri-us),  a.  [Irreg.  for  tene- 
brous.]   Same  as  tenebrous. 

Were  moon  and  stars  for  villains  only  made, 
To  guide  yet  screen  them  with  tenebriaus  light? 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  ix. 

tenebrose  (ten'e-bros),  a.  [<  L.  tenebrosus, 
dark:  see  tenelirous.]  Dark;  gloomy;  tene- 
brous.   Bailey,  1727. 

tenebrosity  (ten-e-bros'i-ti),  n.  [<  OF.  tene- 
brosite,  F.  t4n4brosit4  =  Sp.  tenebrosidad  =  Pg. 
tenebrosidade  =  It.  tenebrositd,  <  ML.  tenebrosi- 
ta(t-)s,  darkness,  <  L.  tenebrosus,  dark:  see 
tenebrous.]  The  state  of  being  tenebrous  or 
dark;  darkness;  gloominess;  gloom. 

The  antient  Poets,  in  regard  of  the  tembrositie  thereof, 
compare  Hell  to  a  territorie  in  Italy  ...  so  inuironed 
with  bills  and  mountaines  that  the  Sunne  is  neuer  scene 
at  any  time  of  the  yeare  to  shine  amongst  them. 

Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  389. 

tenebrous  (ten'f-brus),  a.  [<  OF.  tenebreux,  F. 
t^nSbreux  =  Pr.  tenebros  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  tenebroso, 
<  L.  tenebrosus,  dark,  gloomy,  <  tenebrse,  dark- 
ness: see  tenebrse.]    Dark;  gloomy. 

The  day  at  the  sixth  houre  was  turned  into  tenebrous 
nighty  insomuch  as  the  Starres  were  visibly  seene  in  the 
Firmament.  Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  317. 

Huge  hail,  and  water  sombre-hued,  and  snow 
Athwart  the  tenebrous  air  pour  down  amain. 

Longfellow,  tr.  of  Dante's  Inferno,  vL  11. 

tenebrousness  (ten'e-bms-nes),  ».    The  state 

of  being  tenebrous;  darkness;  gloom.    Bailey, 

1727. 
tenefult,  tenefuUyt.    Middle  English  forms  of 

teenful,  teenfuUy. 
tenelf,  n.    [ME.,  <  AS.  t^nel  (ML.  tenella),  a 

basket.]    A  basket.    Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  489. 
tenement  (ten<e-ment),  n.     [<  ME.  tenement,  < 

OF.  tenement,  F'.  t^ement  =  Pr.  tenement,  <  LL. 

tenementum,  a  holding,  fief,  <  L.  tenere,  hold:  see 

tenant^.]     1.  A  holding;  a  parcel  of  land  held 

by  an  owner. 

After  the  deth  of  euerych  haldere  in  flee  sholle  the 
baylyues  of  the  Citee  seysy  symplelche  the  tenemens  of 
weche  he  deyd  y-seysed,  for  to  y-wyte  bet  who-so  is  next 
eyr.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  362. 

For  Herry  Halman  hath'pleyed  the  false  shrowe,  and 
f ellyd  my  wood  upon  a  tenement  off  myn  to  the  valew  of 
XX  marke.  Paston  Letters,  III.  86. 

The  subscriber,  having  obtained  patents  tor  upwards  of 
twenty  tliousand  acres  of  land  on  the  Ohio  and  Great 
Ean[a]wha,  .  .  .  proposes  to  divide  the  same  into  any 
sized  tenements  that  may  be  described. 
Washington,  in  Washington's  Interest  in  Western  Lands, 
[quoted  in  .Tohns  Hopkins  Univ.  Studies,  3d  ser. 

2.  In  law,  any  species  of  permanent  property 
that  maybe  held  of  a  superior,  as  lands,  houses, 
rents,  commons,  an  office,  an  advowson,  a  fran- 
chise, a  right  of  common,  a  peerage,  etc.  These 
are  called /ree  tenements  oi  frank-tenements. 

gif  eny  tho  that  nymeth  rente  of  eny  tenement  in  fraun- 
chyse  of  the  Citee,  and  his  rente  holleche  be  by-hynde, .  .  - 
by  leue  of  the  baylyues  of  the  town,  nyme  the  dores  and 
the  fenestres.  English  GUds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  362. 

The  thing  holden  is  .  .  .  styled  a  teneinent,  the  posses- 
sors thereof  tenants,  and  the  manner  of  their  possession  a 
tenure.  Blaekstone,  Com.,  II.  v. 

3.  A  dwelling  inhabited  by  a  tenant;  a  dwell- 
ing ;  an  abode ;  a  habitation ;  a  home. 

Such  is  my  home — a  gloomy  tenement. 
More  solitary  than  the  peasant's  hut 
Upon  the  barren  mountain. 
Hurdis,  quoted  in  Int.  to  Sir  T.  More's  Utopia,  p.  liv. 

To  sage  Philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear. 

From  Heaven  descended  to  the  low-roof 'd  house 

Of  Socrates ;  see  there  his  tenement. 

•  MUton,  P.  E.,  Iv.  274. 

4.  One  of  a  number  of  apartments  or  sets  of 
apartments  in  one  building,  each  occupied  by 
a  separate  family,  and  containing  the  conve- 
niences of  a  common  dwelling-house. 

The  two  tenem&nts,  it  was  true,  were  under  the  same 
roof ;  but  they  were  not  on  that  account  the  same  tene- 
ments.   I>.  Webster,  Speech  in  Goodrich  Case,  April,  1817. 

Dominant,  servient,  etc.,  tenement.  See  the  adjec- 
tives. =Syu.  4.  See  definitions  otflat^  and  apartmenti 
tenemental  (ten-f-men'tal),  a.  [<  tenement  + 
-ah]  Pertaining"  to  a  tenement  or  to  tene- 
ments ;  pertaining  to  what  may  be  held  by  ten- 
ants; capable  of  being  held  by  tenants Tene- 
mental lauds,  lands  held  of  a  feudal  lord  by  free  ten- 
ures. 

The  other,  or  tenemental,  lands  they  distributed  among 
their  tenants.  BlaJckstone,  Com.,  II.  vi. 

tenementary  (ten-e-men'ta-ri),  a.  [<  ML.  tene- 
mentarius,  <  LL.  tenementum,  a  tenement :  see 
tenement,]  Capable  of  being  leased;  designed 
for  tenancy ;  held  by  tenants. 

Such  were  the  Ceorls  among  the  Saxons ;  but  of  two 
sorts,  one  that  hired  the  Lord's  Outland  or  Tenemerdary 
Land  .  .  .  like  our  Farmers. 

Spelman,  Feuds  and  Tenures,  >iL 


tenement-house 

tenement-house  (ten'e-ment-hoiiB),^.  A  house 
or  block  of  buildings  cfivi&d  into  dweUings  oo- 
oupied  by  separate  families ;  technically,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  any  house  occupied  by  more 
than  three  families,  in  ordinary  use  the  word  is  re- 
stricted to  sucli  dwellings  for  the  poorer  classes  in  crowd- 
ed parts  ol  cities. 

tenencyt,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  tenancy. 

Avast,  incircumscrihed,  and  swimming  knowledge,  a  no- 
tion, a  mere  implicit  and  confused  teneney  of  many  things, 
which  lie  like  com,  loose  on  the  floor  of  their  brains. 

Sev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  367. 

tenendas  (tf-nen'das),  n.  [So  called  from  this 
word  ia  the  clause;  L.  tenendas j  ace.  pi.  fern, 
of  tenendus,  gerundive  of  tenere,  hold,  possess: 
see  tenant^.'i  In  Soots  law,  that  clause  of  a  char- 
ter by  which  the  particular  tenure  is  expressed. 
Bell. 

tenendum  (te-nen'dum),  n.  [So  called  from 
this  word  in  the  clause ;  L.  tenendv/m,  nom.  sing, 
neut.  of  tenendus,  gerundive  of  tenere,  hold, 
possess:  see  tenant^.']  In  law,  that  clause  in  a 
deed  wherein  the  tenure  of  the  land  is  defined 
and  limited. 

tenenti  (ten'ent),  a.  [<  L.  tmen{t-')s,  ppr.  of 
teroej-e, hold:  see  fe?iare<i.]  Holding;  specifical- 
ly, in  zool.,  used  to  hold,  cling,  or  support:  as, 
tenent  hairs  and  bristles  on  the  feet  of  insects. 

tenent^  (teu'ent),  n.    In  her. ,  same  as  tenant^,  3. 

tenent^t  (ten'ent),  n.    [L.  tenent,  they  hold,  3d 

gers.  pi.  pres.'ind.  of  tenere,  hold:  see  tenanf^. 
f.  tenet.^    Same  as  tenet. 

We  shall  in  our  sermons  take  occasion  now  and  then, 
where  it  may  be  pertinent,  to  discover  the  weakness  of 
the  puritan  principles  and  tevjerits  to  the  people, 

Bp.  SaTideraon,  Gases  of  Conscience.    {Latham.) 
Atheisme  and  Sadducism  disnuted ; 
Their  Tenenltx  argued,  and  related. 

Heywoodf  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  3. 

teneral  (ten'e-ral),  a.  [<  L.  tener,  soft,  deli- 
cate, +  -al.']  "lii  e»tom.,  noting  the  incomplete 
imago  of  a  nexiropterous  insect,  soon  after  it 
has  passed  from  the  pupal  state,  and  while  it 
is  yet  soft.    See  pseudimago  and  subimago. 

TenerifEe  (ten'e-m ),  n.  [<  Tenerife  or  Teneriffe, 
the  most  important  of  the  Canary  Islands,  situ- 
ated west  of  Africa.]  Wine  produced  in  the 
island  of  TenerifEe  (properly  Tenerife),  former- 
ly imported  into  Europe. 

Teneriffe  slug.    See  sVug^. 

teneritudet  (te-ner'i-tud) ,  n.  [ME. ,  =  It.  teneri- 
tudine,  <  L.  teneritudo  {-dm-),  softness,  tender- 
ness, <  tener,  tender:  see  teriaer^.'X  Tenderness. 
So  wol  thaire  fattenesse  and  i£7ierilude 
With  hem  [cheese]  be  stille. 

PaUadim,  Hnsbondrie  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  154. 

tenerityt  (te-ner'i-ti),  n.  [=  It.  teneritck,  <  L. 
teneritci(t-)sl  softness,  tenderness,  <  tener,  soft, 
tender:  see  iender^JJ    Tenderness.    Imp.  Diet. 

tenesmic  (tf-nes'mik),  a.  [<  tenesmus  +  -ic] 
In  med.,  pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  te- 
nesmus. 

tenesmus  (te-nes'mus),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  tenesmos, 
<  Gr.  Teivca'/ioQ,  a  straining  at  stool,  <  Tecveiv, 
stretch,  strain :  see  tend^.']  In  med.,  a  continual 
inclination  to  void  the  contents  of  the  bowels 
or  bladder,  accompanied  by  straining,  but  with 
little  or  no  discharge.  It  is  caused  by  an  irritation 
of  the  rectum  or  bladder  or  adjacent  parts,  and  is  a  com- 
mon symptom  in  dysentery,  stricture  of  the  urethra,  cys- 
titis, etc. 

tenet  (ten'et),  n.  [<  L.  tenet,  he  holds,  3d  pers. 
sing.  pres.  ind.  of  tenere,  hold :  see  tenani^.  Cf . 
haMtat.  Of.  also  tenent^.']  Any  opinion,  princi- 
ple, dogma,  or  doctrine  which  a  person,  school, 
or  sect  holds  or  maintains  as  true. 

That  all  animals  of  the  land  are  in  their  kind  in  the  sea, 
although  received  as  a  principle,  is  a  tenet  veiy  question- 
able. Sir  T.  Brmme,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  24. 
Though  my  scheme  was  not  wholly  without  religion, 
there  was  In  it  no  mark  of  any  of  the  distinguishing  tenetx 
of  any  particular  sect  Franklin,  Autobiog.,  p.  141. 
In  the  tmet  of  justification,  the  believer  is  himself  in 
contact  with  the  miracle  of  Christ's  atonement,  and  ap- 
plies C3irist's  merits  to  himself. 

U.  Arnold,  Literature  and  Dogma,  ix. 

=Syn.  Precept^  Dogma,  etc.    See  doctHne. 
tennngers  (ten'fing*g6rz),  n.    A  starfish  with 

ten  arms.    Compare  fiveiinger,  3. 
tenfold  (ten 'fold),  o.  and  adv.    [<  ten  +  -fold."] 
Ten  times  as  much  or  as  many. 

I  will  reward  thee 
Once  for  thy  spritely  comfort,  and  ten-fold 
For  thy  good  valour.       Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iv.  7. 16. 

ten-forties  (ten'f6r'tiz),  n.  pi.  [Short  for  ten- 
forty  bonds:  see  def.]  The  popular  name  for 
certain  five  per  cent,  bonds  issued  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  in  1864.  redeem- 
able at  any  time  after  ten  years,  and  payable 
at  the  end  of  forty  years. 
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tengerite  (teng'6r-it),  n.  [Named  after  C. 
Tenger,  a  Swedish  chemist.]  An  imperfectly 
known  yttrium  carbonate  occurring  as  a  white 
orystalline  or  earthy  incrustation  upon  gado- 
linite.  ' 

Many  more  [minerals],  such  as  cyrtollte,  molybdite,  al- 
lanite,  tmgertte, . , .  have  been  found.    Nature,  XXL  163. 

tenia,  n.    See  tsenia. 

tenientet  (ten-yen'te),  n.  [Sp.,  a  lieutenant,  a 
deputy,  =  E.  tenant:  see  tenant^.']  A  lieuten- 
ant ;  a  deputy. 

Am  I  your  major-domo,  your  teniente. 
Your  captain,  your  commander? 

Middleton,  Spanish  Oypsy,  ii.'l. 

tenioid,  a.    See  tmnioid. 

tennantite  (ten '  ant-it),  n.  [Named  after 
Smithson  Tennant,  an  English  chemist  (1761- 
1815).]  A  species  closely  related  to  tetrahe- 
drite,  or  gray  copper  ore,  a  mineral  of  a  lead- 
gray  or  iron-black  color,  massive  or  crystal- 
lized, found  in  Cornwall,  England,  and  else- 
where. It  is  a  sttlphid  of  arsenic  with  copper  and  iron, 
and  differs  from  tetmiedrite  in  containing  arsenic  in  place 
of  antimony ;  between  the  two  species  there  are  many  in- 
termediate compounds. 

Tennant's  powder.    See  powder. 

tenn^  (te-na'),  n.  [Heraldic  P.:  see  tawny."] 
In  her.,  a,  tincture  spoken  of  as  orange-brown, 
or  as  produced  by  mixing  red  and  yellow,  it  is 
represented  in  engraving  and  drawings  in  black  and  white 
by  diagonal  lines  from  the  sinister  chief  to  the  dexter  base, 
crossed  by  vertical  lines  according  to  most  authorities,  or 
by  horizontal  lines  according  to  Berry.  Also  tenney,  tawny. 

tenner  (teii'ev)^n.  A  ten-pound  note.  [Slang, 
Great  Britain.] 

And  yon  don't  like  me  well  enough  to  borrow  a  few 
tenners  just  to  carry  on  the  war  with? 

Miss  Braddon,  Bupert  Godwin,  L  221. 

Tennesseean  (ten-e-se'an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Ten- 
nessee (seedef.)  +  -an.]  "  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Tennessee.    See  II. 

II.  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Tennes- 
see, one  of  the  southern  United  States,  lying 
south  of  Kentucky. 

Tennessee  bond  cases.    See  case^. 

tenney  (ten'e),  n.    In  her.,  same  as  tenn4, 

tennis  (ten'is),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  tennise, 
tennys,  termes,  tenis,  tenys,  tenyse;  <  ME.  tenys, 
teneys  (ML.  tenisia;  also  tenUiidmm,  'tennis- 
play');  appar.  of  OF.  origin,  but  no  OP.  term 
appears.  The  notion  that  the  word  is  derived 
from  OP.  tenez,  'hold'  or  'take'  (i.  e.  'take  this 
ball'),  conjectured  to  be  a  cry  of  the  player  who 
serves,  is  purely  imaginary,  and  it  is  inconsis- 
tent with  the  usage  of  the  time  (ME.  nouns  were 
not  formed  offhand  from  OP.  imperatives).] 

1.  A  very  old  and  elaborate  ball-game  played 
by  two,  three,  or  four  persons  in  a. building  spe- 
cially constructed  for  the  purpose.  The  eonrt(96 
feet  by  32)  is  surrounded  by  a  wsdl,  from  which  a  sloping 
roof  called  the  penthouse  extends  on  three  sides  to  an  in- 
ner wall  7  feet  high ;  and  a  net  5  feet  high  at  the  ends  to  3 
in  the  middle  is  placed  across  the  court.  The  first  player 
(the  server)  hits  a  ball  with  a  racket  so  that  it  strikes  the 
penthouse  or  the  w£dl  above  it,  and  rebounds  into  the  court 
on  his  opponent's  side  of  the  net.  The  opposing  player 
(the  Uriker-mtt)  has  to  strike  the  ball  back  into  the  server'a 
court  before  it  strikes  the  ground,  or  on  its  first  bound. 
The  player  who  is  the  first  to  drive  the  ball  into  the  net  or 
beyond  the  prescribed  boundary  loses  a  stroke.  If  a  play- 
er fails  to  retdm  the  ball  before  it  Strikes  the  ground  twice, 
a  chase  is  noted  against  him  on  the  marked  floor.  This 
does  not  count  at  the  time,  but  a  stroke  maybe  won  or  lost 
from  it  by  subsequent  play.  When  two  chases  have  been 
made,  or  when  the  score  of  one  side  reaches  40,  the  play- 
ers change  ends.  Strokes  are  won  and  lost  in  various  other 
ways  besides  those  mentioned  above  (as  by  driving  the  ball 
into  certain  openings  in  the  inner  wall),  the  game  being 
extremely  complicated.  The  mode  of  scoring  (by  15,  30, 
40,  and  game,  with  deuce  and  advantage)  has  been  taken 
from  this  game  by  lawn-tennis.  Tennis  arose  in  Europe 
during  the  middle  ages,  and  was  very  jpopular.  It  is  now 
played  under  the  name  of  eourt-tenmx,  to  distinguish  it 
from  lavm^tentiis.    See  rackets  and  lawn-temas. 

Item,  that  no  man  pley  at  tenys  or  pame  withyn  the 
yeld  haUe.  English  OOds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  372. 

I  had  as  leve  tosse  a  ball  here  alone  as  to  play  at  the 
tenys  over  the  corde  with  the.  .    Palsgrave,  p.  760. 

Tmmis  is  a  game  of  no  use  in  itself,  but  of  great  use  in 
respect  itmaketh  a  quick  eye  and  a  body  read^  to  put  it- 
self into  all  postures. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  172. 

2.  Same  as  lawn-tennis. 

tennist  (ten'is),  v.  t.  [<  tennis,  n.]  To  drive, 
as  a  ball  in  playing  tennis. 

These  fowre  garrisons  issning  foorthe,  at  such  conven- 
ient times  as  they  sliall  have  intelligence  or  espiall  upon 
the  enemye,  will  so  drive  him  from  one  side  to  another, 
and  tennis  him  amongest  them,  that  he  shall  finde  no 
where  eaie  to  keep  his  creete  [cattle]. 

'  Spaieer,  State  of  Ireland. 

tennis-arm  (ten'is-arm),  n.  A  lameness  of  ten- 
nis-players, said  to  be  caused  by  a  mpture  of 
some  of  the  fibers  of  the  pronator  radii  teres. 
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tennis-ball  (ten'is-bai),  n.  The  ball  used  in 
tennis  or  lawn-tennis. 

Bather  (0  lacob)  ohuse  we  all  to  die. 
Than  to  betray  our  Native  Libertie ; 
Than  to  beoom  the  sporting  Tennis-baU 
Of  a  proud  Monarch. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Captaines. 
To  the  lanizaries  furie,  who  made  Tennis-balls  of  their 
heads.  Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  287. 

teimis-court  (ten'is-kort),  n.  1 .  An  oblong  edi- 
fice in  which  the  game  of  tennis  is  played.    See 

tennis,  1. 

The  more  spacious  that  the  tennis-court  is. 
The  more  large  is  the  hazard. 

Webster,  Devil's  Law-Case,  ii.  3. 

2.  The  court  upon  which  the  game  of  lawn- 
tennis  is  played. 

tennis-elbow  (ten'is-el"b6),  n.  Same  as  tennis- 
arm,        t 

tenno  (ten'6),  n.     [Jap.  tenmo,  heavenly  ruler, 

<  ten  (<  Chinese  tien),  heaven,  +  wo  (<  Chinese 
hwang),  august  ruler.]  The  king  of  heaven; 
emperor:  same  as  Chinese  Uen  hwang:  a  title 
first  adopted  in  Japan  in  782. 

ten-o'clock  (ten'6-klok'),  n.  The  common  star- 
of-Bethlehem,  drnithogaUim  umbellatum:  so 
called  from  the  tardy  opening  of  the  flowers. 
Compare  four-o'clock. 

tenograpny  (tf-nog'ra-fi),  n.  [Irreg.  <  Gr.  reyav, 
a  tendon  (cf .  tendon), '+  -ypafta,  <  ypd^EiV,  write.] 
The  description  of  tendons. 

tenology  (tf-nol'o-ji),  n.  [Irreg.  <  Gr.  rivav,  a. 
tendon,  4-  '-h)yca,  <  Xiyew,  speak:  see  -ology.] 
That  part  of  anatomy  which  relates  to  tendons. 

tenon  (ten'on),  n.  [Pormerly also,  irreg.,  tenant; 

<  ME.  tenoun,  <  OP.  (and  P.)  tenon,  a  tenon,  < 
tenir,  hold,  <  L.  tenere,  hold,  keep:  see  tenant^.] 
The  projecting  end  of  a  piece  of  wood  or  other 
material  fitted  for  insertion  into  a  correspond- 
ing cavity  or  mortise  in  another  piece,  in  order 
to  form  a  secure  joint.  See  cuts  under  breech- 
pin,  dovetail,  ana  mortise Sboulder  of  a  tenon, 

the  transverse  section  of  a  timber,  from  which  the  tenon 
projects.    (See  also  tease-teTum,  tusk-tenon.) 

tenon  (ten'on),  J).  <.  [K.  tenon,  n.]  1.  To  fit  for 
insertion  into  a  mortise,  as  the  end  of  a  piece 
of  timber. — 2.  To  join  by  or  as  by  a  tenon. 

We  tenon  both  these  together  as  an  antecedent  and  con- 
sequent. Bp.  Andrews,  Sermons,  II.  86.    (Davies.) 

tenon-auger  (ten'on-a,^g6r),  n.  A  hollow  auger 
for  cutting  circular  tenons,  as  in  the  movable 
rollers  for  window-shades,  etc. 

tenoner  (ten'on-er),  n.  A  machine  for  form- 
ing tenons.  Such  machines  are  usuaUy  comblnationes 
of  saws,  or  saws  with  cutters  and  driving  mechanism, 
whereby  the  shoulders  are  cut  squarely,  and  the  super- 
fluous wood  is  cut  away  to  leave  the  tenon. 

Tenonian  (te-no'ni-an),  a.  [<  Tenon  (see  def.) 
+  -ian.]  In  amit. ,  relating  to  the  French  anat- 
omist J.  E.  Tenon  (1724-1816):  as,  the  Teno- 
nian fascia  or  capsule  (Tenon's  capsule). 

tenoning-chisel  (ten'on-ing-ehiz^el),  n.  A 
double-bladed  cmsel  which  makes  two  cuts, 
leaving  a  middle  piece  to  form  a  tenon.    E.  H. 


tenoning-machine  (ten'on-ing-ma-shen'),  n. 
In  wood^worMng,  a  machine  for  cutting  tenons. 
There  are  three  chief  types  of  machine  in  use — those  em- 
ploying revolving  cutters,  hollow  augers,  and  chisels  re- 
spectively. Some  of  these  machines  can  also  be  used  tx> 
cut  mortises,  and  by  the  addition  of  other  cutting-tools 
some  may  be  usedto  finish  and  dress  the  work. 

tenonitis  (ten-o-ni'tis),  n.  [<  Tenon  (see  Teno- 
nian) +  -itis.]  Inflammation  of  Tenon's  cap- 
sule. 

tenon-saw  (ten'on-sft),  ».  A  thin  back-saw 
having  eight  teeth  to  the  inch,  used  for  fine,  ac- 
curate sawing,  as  in  forming  tenons,  dovetails, 
miters,  etc.    Also  called  tenor-saw. 

Tenon's  capsule.  A  tunic  of  fascia,  containing 
smooth  muscular  fibeigj  around  the  middle  of 
the  eyeball,  blending  with  the  sclerotic  behind 
the  entrance  of  the  ciliary  vessels  and  nerves 
into  the  eyeball;  the  Tenonian  fascia. 

tenor  (ten'or),  n.  and  a.  [Pormerly  also  tenour, 
sometimes  tennure;  <  ME.  tenour,  tenor,  tenoure, 
<  OF.  tenour,  teneur  =  Pr.  Sp.  tenor  =  Pg.  teor  = 
It.  tenore,  <  L.  tenor,  a  holding  on,  uniirtemipt- 
ed  sense,  tone,  accent,  ML.  also,  in  music,  the 
chief  melody  (eantus  firmus),  hence  the  highest 
adult  male  voice,  to  which  the  chief  melody  was 
assigned;  <te«ere,  hold:  see  te»o»«i.]  I.  to.  1. 
General,  usual,  or  prevailing  course  or  direc- 
tion. 

Along  the  cool,  seqnester'd  val.>.  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

Gray,  Elegy. 
The  chief  event  in  the  course  of  the  summer  which  broke 
the  even  tenor  of  our  lives  was  a  first  visit  from  our  great 
neighbors.  Lord  and  Lady  Carlisle. 

Lady  HoOand,  Sydney  Smith,  vii. 


tenor 
2.  General  course  or  drift  of  a  thought,  say- 
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ing,   discourse,   or  the  like :    that  course  of 

thought  or  meaning  which  holds  on  or  runs  tenotomize  (te-not'o-miz),  v  t 

through  a  whole  discourse,  treatise,  statute,  or     '  '     "     ' 

the  like  f  general  purport ;  substance. 

Thenne  he  cryed  so  cler  that  kenne  mygt  alle ; 
The  trwe  tenor  of  his  teme  he  tolde  on  tms  wyse. 

Alliterative  Poema  (ed.  Morris),  iii.  368. 
Hark  the  tenor  of  my  style, 
Which  shall  such  trembling  hearts  unfold 
As  seldom  hath  to-fore  been  told. 

B.  Jonson,  Case  is  Altered,  i.  1. 
The  tennure  of  this  letter  was 
That  Bobbin  would  submit. 
r«i«  rafe  o/iioM»  ffood  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  866). 
Emigration  to  the  new  countries  was  encouraged  by  the  tenpins    (ten'piiiz),   n.     The  game  of   bowls 
liberal  tenor  of  the  royal  ordinances  passed  from  time  to    played  with  ten  pins  or  men  in  a  long  alley. 
*""«■  Preseott,  Ferd.  and  isa..  il.  9.     The  players  strive  with  three  or  fewer  bowls 

3.  In  law :  (a)  True  intent  and  meaning;  pur-    of  the  ball  to  knock  down  all  the  pins, 
port  and  efEeot ;  as,  the  tenor  of  a  deed  or  in-  ten-pounder  (ten'poun"d6r),  m.    1.  Beepound- 
strument  of  any  kind  is  its  purport  and  effect,     eri,  1  and  2. 


suitable  for  the  subcutaneous  division  of  a  ten- 
don ;  a  tenotomy  knife.    Also  tendotome. 
enotomize  (te-not'o-miz),  v  t. ,  pret.  and  pp. 
tenotomized,  ppr.  tenotomizing.     [<  tenotomy  + 
■dze.']    To  divide  a  tendon  or  the  tendons  of. 

tenotomy  (tf-not'o-mi),  m-  [=  F.  tfywtomie,  < 
Gr.  rivav,  tendon,  +  -ro/iia,  <  Ti/a>etv,  TOftelv,  cut. 
Cf.  tendon.'\  In  swg.,  the  division  of  a,  tendon. 
High  degrees  of  muscular  insufficiency  cannot  be  cor- 
rected except  by  surgical  measures :  viz.,  tenotomy  ot  one 
or  both  external  recti  muscles. 

Buck'e  Handbook  of  Med,  Scienoee,  V.  96. 

tenpenny  (ten'pen'''i),  a.    Valued  at  or  worth 
ten  pence.— Tenpenny  naU^_  Seepenny,  6. 


but  not  its  actual  words.  (6)  A  transcript  or 
copy.  It  implies  that  a  correct  copy  is  set  out,  and  there- 
lore  at  common  law,  under  an  allegation  according  to  the 
tenor,  the  instrument  must  be  set  out  correctly. 

4.  Character;  nature. 

All  of  a  tenor  was  their  after-life. 

No  day  discoloured  with  domestic  strife. 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc,  iii.  1148. 

5.  In  music :  (a)  The  highest  variety  of  the  or- 
dinary adult  male  voice,  its  compass  usually  ex- 
tends about  two  octaves  or  less  from  the  first  C  below  mid- 
dle C.  Its  quality  is  properly  thin  and  penetrating,  bearing 
much  the  same  relation  to  bass  that  soprano  does  to  alto. 
Its  upper  tones  often  much  resemble  the  middle  tones  of 
alto.  A  tenor  voice  having  somewhat  of  the  breadth  and 
sonority  of  a  barytone  is  often  called  (in  Italian)  a  tenare 
robutto,  while  a  light,  agile  tenor  is  called  a  tenore  leggiero. 
(&)  A  singer  with  such  a  voice,  or  a  voice-part 
intended  for  or  sung  by  such  a  voice,  in  ordi- 
nary part-writing  the  tenor  is  the  third  voice-part,  in- 
termediate between  the  alto  and  the  bass,  (c)  An  in- 
strument playing  a  third  part ;  specifically,  the 
viola  (which  see),    {d)  In  medieval  music,  also, 

(1)  the  hold  or  pause  on  a  final  tone  of  a  piece ; 

(2)  the  ambitus  or  compass  of  a  mode ;  (3)  the 

repercussion  of  a  mode Action  of  proving  the 

tenor.  See  praeing. — Middle  tenor,  Massachuseus  pa- 
per currency,  1737-40.  See  new  tenor  (6). — New  tenor, 
(a)  In  the  financial  history  of  Massachusetts  and  Khode 
Island,  a  form  of  paper  currency  of  the  public  issues  which 
began  in  1737  in  the  former  colony  and  in  1740  in  the  lat- 
ter, and  of  which  each  bill  bore  a  declaration  that  it  should 
be  equal  in  value  to  a  stated  amount  of  coined  silver  or  of 
gold  coin.  (&)  In  Massachusetts,  a  new  form  of  such  cur- 
rency, issued  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  year  1741  and 
subsequent  years,  and  differing  but  slightly  from  that 
above  described.  The  notes  of  this  emission  received  the 
name  of  new  tenor,  which  caused  the  preceding  series, 
which  had  hitherto  borne  that  name,  U>  be  thenceforth 
called  mMMe  tenor. — Old  tenor,  in  the  financial  history 
of  Massachusetts  and  Bhode  Island,  a  form  of  paper  cur-- 
rency  of  the  public  issues  which  preceded  one  of  1737  in 
the  former  colony  and  one  of  1740  in  the  latter,  and  of 
which  each  bill  bore  a  declaration  that  it  should  be  in 
value  equal  to  money. 

II.  a.  In  music,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  tenor ; 
adapted  for  singing  or  playing  the  tenor:  as,  a 
tenor  voice ;  a  tenor  instrument ;  a  tenor  part. 
—Tenor  bassoon,  comet,  drum,  horn,  trombone, 
trumpet,  etc.,  varieties  of  these  several  instruments 
whose  size  and  compass  make  them  intermediate  between 
the  alto  and  bass  varieties. — Tenor  bell,  the  chief  bell  in 
a  set  of  bells. — Tenor  C,  in  miuxie,  the  next  C  below  middle 
C— Tenor  clef,  in  iimmcal  notation,  a  C  clef  placed  on  the 
third  line  of  a  staff. — Tenor  violin.  Same  as  viola. 
tenore  (te-no're),  n.  [It. :  see  tenor.l  See  tenor. 
tenorino  (ten-o-re'no),  ». ;  pi.  tenorim  (-ne). 
[It.,  dim.  of  tenore,  tenor:  see  tenor.']  A  falsetto 
tenor  voice,  or  a  singer  with  such  a  voice ;  par- 
ticularly, an  artificial  soprano. 
tenorist  (ten'or-ist),  n.  [=  OF.  tenoriste,  < 
ML.  tenorista  ;a,8  tenor  +  -ist.]  One  who  sings 
a  tenor  part,  or  one  who  plays  on  a  tenor  in- 
stnunent. 
tenorite  (ten'pr-It),  n.  [Named  by  Semmola 
in  1841  after  'Signer  Tenore,  president  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Naples.]  Native  oxid 
of  copper,  occurring  in  steel-^ray  scales  of  me- 
tallic luster  on  lava  at  Vesuvius. 
tenoroon  (ten-p-ron'),  n,  and  a.  [<  tenor  + 
-gon,  as  bassoon  from  Jass.]  I.t  n.  Same  as  oboe 
da  eaceia  (which  see,  imder  oboe). 

II.  a.  In  organ-building,  noting  a  stop  which 
does  not  extend  below  tenor  C :  as,  a  tenoroon 
hautboy. 

tenorrhaphy  (tf-nor'a-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  Tfo6w,  ten- 
don, +  |5a^,  a  s'eam,  '<  fthnstv,  sew.]  Same  as 
tenosuture. 
tenosuture  (ten'o-sii^tur),  n.  [<  Gr.  rhuv,  ten- 
don, +  L.  sutur'a,  a  seam:  see  sutu/re.']  The 
fastening  together  by  suture  of  the  ends  of  a 
divided  tendon.  Also  tenorrhaphy, 
tenotome  (ten'o-tom),  n.  [<  ^.tSiotome,  <  Gr. 
rhiav,  tendon,  +  -ro/iog,  <  ri/iveiv,  ra/ielv,  cut.  Cf . 
r.]    In  surg.,  a  slender  knife  specially 


Between  1832  and  1865  the  ten^poundera  rose  to  463,000. 

Gladdon^. 

3.  Something  that  weighs  ten  pounds. — 3.  The 
big-eyed  herring.  Mops  saurus.  See  cut  under 
Elops. 

tenrec,  tanrec  (ten'rek,  tan'rek),  n.  [Mala- 
gasy.] 1.  A  Madagascar  hedgehog;  any  in- 
sectivorous mammal  of  the  family  Centetidse,  as 


Tenrec  f.Centetes  ecauOatus). 

Centetes  ecamdatus,  Ericulus  spinosus,  and  EcM- 
nops  telfairi.  The  riee-tenreo  is  Oryzoryctes 
hova.  Also  tang.  See  cut  under  sokinah.  These 
animals  are  highly  characteristic  of  the  Madagascar  re- 


Tenrec  {Brtcuius  spinosus) 

gion.    They  superficially  resemble  ordinary  hedgehogs 
(of  the  different  family  l^naceidse — compare  cut  under 
Jihvnaceus),  but  their  structure  is  peculiar,  and  their  near- 
est relatives  are  the  West  Indian  solenodons. 
3.  [cap.]    [NL.  (Lac6p6de,  1798),  and  in  the 
form  Tanrec/us  (Desmarest,  1825).]    A  generic 
name  for  the  species  of  Centetidse:  same  as 
Centetes  in  a  former  broad  sense.    [Not  used.] 
tense^  (tens),  n.    [Formerly  also  tenee;  <  ME, 
tens,  temps,  <  OF.  tans,  tens,  tenzs,  terns,  temps, 
F.  temps  =  Sp.  tiempo  =  Pg.  It.  tempo,  <  L.  tern- 
pus,  time,  in  grammar  tense.    Cf.  temporal?; 
temporary,  etc.]    If.  Time.    See  temps. 
I  warne  yow  wel,  it  is  to  seken  ever. 
That  future  temps  hath  maad  men  to  dissever 
In  trust  therof  from  al  that  ever  they  hadde. 

Chaueer,  Prol.  to  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1.  322. 

3.  In  gram. :  {a)  Time. .  (&)  One  of  the  forms,  or 
sets  of  forms,  which  a  verb  takes  in  order  to  in- 
dicate the  time  of  action  or  of  that  which  is  af- 
firmed: extended  also  to  forms  indicating  the 
nature  of  the  action  as  continued,  completed, 
and  the  like,  in  Engilish  this  is  effected  either  by  in- 
ternal vowel  change,  as  in  sing, sang,  lead,  led;  by  termi- 
national  infiection,  as  in  love,  loved;  or,  in  verb-phrases, 
by  means  of  auxiliary  words,  as  in  did  love,  have  loved, 
iMl  lorn. 

We  may  say  now  that  we  have  Treasurers  of  all  Tenses, 
for  there  are  four  living,  to  wit  the  Lords  Manchester, 
Middlesex,  Marlborough,  and  the  newly  chosen. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  2. 
At  prime  tense,  at  the  first  time :  at  first ;  instantly. 
My  silf  I  knowe  f  nlle  wel  Paungere, 
And  how  he  is  f  eers  of  his  cheere, 
At  prim^  temps  Love  to  manace. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  L  3378. 
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Men  shulde  hym  snybbe  bitterly 

Atpryme  temps  ot  his  folye. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  45SS. 
Future,  perfect,  pluperfect,  present  tense.  See  the 
adjectives.— Historical  tenses.  See  historical,  4.— Se- 
quence or  consecutlou  of  tenses.  See  sequence. 
tense^  (tens),  a.  [=  Sp.  tenso,  <  L.  tensus,  pp. 
of  tendere,  stretch:  see  tend?.]  Being  in  a 
state  of  tension;  stretched  until  tight;  strained 
to  stifEness;  rigid;  not  lax:  often  used  figura- 
tively, 

For  the  free  passage  of  the  sound  into  the  ear  it  is  re- 
quisite that  the  tympanum  be  Unse. 

Bolder,  Elements  of  Speech,  p.  161. 

Her  temples  were  sunk,  her  forehead  was  tense,  and  a. 
fatal  paleness  sat  upon  her  cheek. 

GoldsTnith,  Vicar,  xxviii. 
Tense  abdomen,  in  entom.,  an  abdomen  neither  divided 
into  segments  nor  having  segments  indicated,  as  in  most 
spiders,  by  transverse  folds. 
tense^  (tens),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp,  tensed,  ppr, 
tensimg.  [<  tense^,  a.]  To  make  tense  or  taut. 
[Eare.] 

If,  instead  of  a  symmetrical  movement,  the  other  hand 
made  a  maximal  effort  of  tensing  the  extensor  instead  of 
the  flexor  muscles  of  the  hand,  ...  no  constant  effect 
.  .  .  was  observed.  Mind,  IX  109. 

tenseless  (tens'les),  a.  [<  tense^  +  -less.']  Hav- 
ing no  tense :  as,  a  tenseUss  verb.  Classical 
Bev.,  ni.  9. 

tenselessness  (tens'les-nes),  n.  The  character 
of  beingtenseless.  Am^.  Jour.  Philol.,  VIII.  59. 

tensely  (tens'li),  adv.  In  a  tense  manner ;  with 
tension. 

tenseness  (tens'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being- 
tense,  or  stretched  to  stiffness ;  stiffness;  rigid- 
ness. 

tensibility  (t^n-si-bil'j-ti),  ».  [<  tensible  + 
-ity  (see  -UUfy).]  The  property  of  being  ten- 
sible or  tensile. 

tensible  (ten'si-bl),  a.  [=  Sp.  tensible,  <  ML. 
tensibilis,  that  can  be  stretched,  <  L.  tendere, 
pp.  tensus,  stretch:  see  tend\  tense^.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  extended  or  drawn  out ;  ductile. 

Gold  ...  is  the  closest  (and  therefore  the  heaviest)  of 
metals,  and  is  likewise  the  most  flexible  and  tensible. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  327. 

tensile  (ten'sil),  a.  [=  It.  tensile,  <  NL.  *ten- 
siUs,  <  L.  tendere,  pp.  tensus,  stretch :  see  fenrfi, 
tense^.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  totension:  as,  ten- 
sile strength.— 3.  Capable  of  tension ;  capable 
of  being  drawn  out  or  extended  in  length  or- 
breadth;  tensible. 

All  bodies  ductile,  and  tenMle  [as  metals,  that  will  b& 
drawn  Into  wires],  .  .  .  have  in  them  the  appetite  of  not 
discontinuing.  Bamn,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  845. 

3.  In  musical  instruments,  producing  tones  by 
means  of  stretched  strings. 

tensiled  (ten'sild),  a.  [<  tensile  +  -ed^.]  Made- 
tensile;  rendered  capable  of  tension.  [Bare.] 
Imp.  Diet. 

tensility  (ten-sil'j-ti),  n.  [<  tensile  +  -i^.J 
The  quality  of  being  tensile ;  tensibility.  I)r. 
M.  More,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  ii.  10. 

tension  (ten'shon),  n.  [=  F.  tension  =  Sp.  ten- 
sion =.  Pg.  tensdo  =  It.  tensione,  <  L.  tensio(n-), 
a  stretcMng,  ML.  also  a  struggle,  contest  (see. 
tenson),  <  tendere,  pp.  tensus,  stretch,  extend: 
see  tend^,  tense^.]  1.  The  act  of  steetehing, 
straining,  or  making  tense ;  the  state  of  being 
stretched  or  strained  to  stifEness;  the  condition 
of  being  bent  or  strained. 

Voice  being  raised  by  stiffe  tension  ot  the  larynx. 

Holder,  Elements  of  Speech,  p.  74. 

3.  In  mech.,  stress,  or  the  force  by  which  a  bar, 
rod,  string,  or  the  like  is  pulled  when  forming- 
part  of  any  system  in  equilibrium  or  in  motion. 

In  a  large  suspension  bridge  the  tension  produced  by  the: 
occasional  load  is  usually  only  a  small  fraction  of  that  pro- 
duced by  the  permanent  load. 

R,  S.  Ball,  Exper.  Mechanics,  p.  232. 

3.  In  physics,  a  constrained  condition  of  the 
particles  of  bodies,  arising  from  the  action  of 
antagonistic  forces,  in  which  they  tend  to  re- 
turn to  their  former  condition;  elastic  force. 
Tension  may  be  present  in  a  solid  body,  and  also  in  a  liquid 
in  the  case  of  surface-tension  (which  see),  but  not  in  a  gas. 
What  is  commonly  called  the  temion  of  a  gas  is  properly 
its  pressure  simply — due,  according  to  the  kinetic  theory 
of  gases  (see  gas,  1),  to  the  innumerable  impacts  of  the 
moving  molecules  against  the  conflning  surface;  good 
writers  avoid  the  use  of  tendon  in  this  sense. 

4.  'La.  statical  elect.,  the  mechanical  stress  across- 
a  dielectric,  due  to  accumulated  charges,  as  in 
a  condenser ;  hence,  the  same  as  surface-density 
(the  amount  of  electricity  at  any  point  of  th& 
surface  of  a  charged  conductor) ;  more  common- 
ly used,  in  dynamical  electricity,  to  mean  about 
the  same  as  difference  of  potential:  thus,  a  cur- 
rent of  high  tension  is  popularly  a  current  of 
high  electromotive  force.    A  body  is  said  to  have  a. 
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high-tension  charge,  or  a  charge  of  high-tension  elec- 
tricity, and  a  conductor  to  carry  a  high-tension  current, 
when  the  stress  in  the  medium  surrounding  the'hody  or 
the  conductor  is  higli.  In  magnetism,  an  electromagnet 
surrounded  by  a  coil  of  many  turns  and  high  electrical 
resistance  was  called  by  Henry  a  tension  magnet. 

Potential  is  the  scientific  term  for  the  electrical  condi- 
tion for  which  the  word  tengion  has  been  used. 

Jour.  Frankttn  Intt.,  CXXV.  67. 

5.  Mental  strain,  stretch,  or  application;  strong 
or  severe  intellectual  effort ;  strong  excitement 
of  feeling;  great  activity  or  strain  of  the  emo- 
tions or  the  will. 

When  the  tengCon  of  mind  relating  to  their  daily  affairs 
was  over,  they  sunk  into  fallow  rest. 

tfra.  GaskeU,  North  and  South,  xl. 
In  desiring  the  mind  is  in  a  state  of  active  tengCon. 

J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  579. 

The  states  of  tenswn  have  as  positive  an  influence  as  any 

In  determining  the  total  condition,  and  in  deciding  what 

the  psychosis  shall  be.  W.  James,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  1. 235. 

6.  A  strained  state  of  any  kind:  as,  political 
tension;  social  tension, —  7.  An  attachment  to 
a  sewing-machine  for  regulating  the  strain  of 
the  thread.  Itismadeinavarietyof  forms, theaim be- 
ing in  all  cases  to  put  a  pressure  on  the  thread  to  prevent 
it  from  running  from  the  spool  too  freely,  and  to  adjust 
the  strain  on  the  thread  to  the  thickness  of  the  cloth. — 
Initial  tension.  See  im(ui2.— Surface  tension.  See 
surface-tensuyn. 

tension  (teu'shon),  v.  t.     [<  tension,  ra.]     To 
make  tense ;  give  the  right  degree  of  tension 
to ;  dra,w  out ;  strain.   The  Engineer,  LXXT.  120. 
[Recent.] 
A  highly  tenxionxd  string.  Tyndail. 

tensional  (ten'shon-al),  o.  [<  tension  +  -al.'] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  tension;  of  the  nature  of 
tension. 

Such  members  of  a  structure  as  are  BUbj  ect  to  torsional, 
tensionaZ,  or  transverse  stresses. 

W.  H.  Greenwood,  Steel  and  Iron,  p.  71. 

tension-bar  (ten'shgn-bar),  n.  A  har  by  means 
of  which  a  strain  oi  tension  is  appUed,  or  by 
which  such  a  strain  is  resisted.  See  cut  under 
car-truek. 

tension-bridge  (ten'shpn-brij),  n.  1.  Same  as 
boKstring-bridge.  E.  Sf,  Knight. —  2.  A  form  of 
bridge  formerly  used  for  street  spans,  consist- 
ing essentially  of  wooden  pieces  anchored  at 
the  ends,  and  strained  to  maintain  them  as 
nearly  level  as  possible.    E.  S.  Knight. 

tension-fuse  (ten'shon-fiiz),  n.    Qeefuse'^. 

tension-member  (ten'shgn-mem"b6r),  n.  A 
rod,  bar,  or  beam  f orming'a  member  of  a  frame, 
truss,  beam,  or  girder,  and  serving  to  bear  the 
tensile  strain. 

tension-rod  (ten'shgn-rod),  n.  A  rod  in  a  truss 
or  structure  which  connects  opposite  parts  and 
keeps  them  from  spreading  asunder. 

tension-roller  (ten'shon-r6"16r),  n.  An  idler, 
or  free  pulley,  resting  against  a  belt  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  it  stretched  tight  against 
its  working  pulleys;  a  tightening-puUey.  See 
out  under  idle-wheel. 

tension-spicule  (ten'shgn-spik'iil),  n.  In 
sponges,  a  flesh-spicule  or  microsclere.  Bower- 
bank. 

tension-spring  (ten'shon-spring),  n.  A  spring 
formed  of  inner  and  outer  leaves,  of  which  the 
latter  are  not  connected  at  the  middle  with  the 
former,  all  being  secured  together  at  the  ends. 
A  pressure  upon  the  outer  leaves  uduces  a  tensile  strain 
upon  the  inner  ones,  which,  when  stretched  to  a  straight 
line,  form  chords  to  the  outer  leaves,  and  thus  limit  the 
yielding  of  the  spring.    E.  H.  Knight. 

tensity  (ten'si-ti),  n.  [<  tense^  +  -%.]  The 
state  of  being'tense;  tenseness.    Imp.  Diet. 

tensive  (ten'siv),  a.     [<  P.  tensif=  Pg.  It.  ten- 
sivo;  as  tensed  +  -ive.']   Giving  the  sensation  of 
tension,  stiffness,  or  contraction. 
A  tengive  pain  from  distension  of  the  parts. 

Flayer,  Preternatural  State  of  Animal  Humoura 

tensome  (ten' sum),  a.  Same  as  tendsome. 
tenson  (ten'son),  n.  [Also  temon;  <  F.  tenson 
=  Pr.  tenso  =  Pg.  tensao  =  It.  tenzone,  <  Ii.  ten- 
sio{ti^),  a  stretching,  ML.  also  a  struggle,  con- 
tention: see  tension.']  A  contention  in  verse 
between  rival  troubadours,  before  a  tribunal 
of  love  or  gallantry;  hence,  a  subdivision  of  a 
chanson  composed  by  one  of  the  contestants 
or  competitors ;  also,  one  of  the  ;pieces  of  verse 
sung  by  the  competitors,  for  which  a  peculiar 
meter  was  thought  appropriate. 

■While,  out  of  dream,  his  day's  work  went 
To  tune  a  crazy  teruson  or  sirvent. 

Brooming,  Bordello,  ii. 

tensor  (ten'sor),  n.  and  a.  [NL.,  <  L.  tendere, 
pp.  tensus,  stretch:  see  tend\  tense^.]  I.  n.; 
pi.  tensores  (ten-so'rez).  1.  In  anat,  one  of 
several  muscles  which  tighten  a  part,  or  make 
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it  tense,  or  put  it  upon  the  stretch:  differ- 
ing from  an  extensor  in  not  changing  the  rela^ 
tive  position  or  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
part:  opposed  to  laxator. —  S.  In  math.,  the 
modulus  of  a  quaternion;  the  ratio  in  which  it 
stretches  the  length  of  a  vector,  if  the  quater- 
nion is  put  into  the  form  an  +  yj  +  zk  +  w,  the  tensor  is 
/(a!"  +  y'  +  !'  +  W).  If  the  quaternion  is  expressed  as 
a  matrix^  the  tensor  is  the  square  root  of  the  determi- 
nant of  the  matrix.  Abbreviated  T.— Bight  tensor.  See 
right. — Tensor  fasclSB  latse.  Same  as  tensor  vagiiiss 
/emons.— Tensor  lamlnn  posterloris  vagliue  recti 
abdominis,  small  anomalous  muscular  sli^s  arising  near 
the  internal  inguinal  opening,  and  inserted  into  the  trans- 
versalis  fascia  beneath  the  rectus  abdominis. — Tensor 

?alatl.  Same  as  drewmflexua  palaU.  See  palatum. — 
ensor  parapata^,  in  ornith.,  the  tightener  of  the 
parapatagium,  a  propatagial  slip  of  the  cucullar  muscle 
which  joins  the  propatagialis  longus ;  the  dermotensor 
patagiL— Tensor  pataSU,  tensor  plica  alaxls,  a  mus- 
cle of  birds  which  stretches  the  fold  of  skin  on  the  front 
border  of  the  wing,  in  the  reentrance  between  the  upper 
arm  and  the  forearm ;  several  modillcations  of  such  a 
muscle  are  described,  and  made  use  of  to  some  extent 
in  classifying  birds.— Tensor  propatagU  brevls  or  lon- 
gus. Same  as  propatagialis  orevis  or  longus.  See  propa- 
tagialis.— Tensor taxsl.  Seeta/rgus. — Tensor trochlese, 
the  tightener  of  the  pulley  of  the  trochlear  or  superior 
oblique  muscle  of  the  eyeball,  a  small  muscle  occasionally 
found  in  man. — Tensor  tympani,  a  muscle  supposed 
to  increase  the  tension  of  the  membrani  tympani  by  acting 
upon  the  malleus :  it  arises  from  the  petrous  section  of 
the  temporal  bone,  and  adjacent  parts,  passes  through  a 
bony  canal  parallel  with  the  Eustachian  tube,  enters  the 
tympanum,  and  is  attached  to  the  handle  of  the  malleus. 
Also  called  nuUledius. —  Tensor  vaginse  femorls,  a 
muscle  which  acts  upon  the  sheath  of  the  thigh,  in  man 
arising  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  and 
inserted  into  the  deep  femoral  fascia.  It  presents  many 
modiflcations  in  other  animals,  being  wanting  in  some,  or 
connected  with  the  pannicnlus  camosus,  or  external  ab- 
dominal muscle,  or  blended  with  gluteal  muscles.  It 
belongs  to  the  latter  group,  and  not  to  the  muscles  of  the 
front  of  the  thigh,  with  which  it  is  usually  associated  in 
human  anatomy.  Also  called  tensor  faseise  latee,  and  vagi- 
niglvtseus.    See  cut  under  musdel. 

II.  a.  In  anat.,  noting  certain  muscles  whose 
function  is  to  render  fascisB  or  other  structures 
tense. 

tensor-twist  (ten'sgr-tvvist),  n.  In  Clifford's 
biquateruions,  a  twist  multiplied  by  a  tensor. 

ten-strike  (ten'strik),  m.  In  American  bowling, 
a  stroke  which  knocks  down  all  the  ten  pins ; 
hence,  figuratively,  a  stroke  or  act  of  any  kind 
which  is  entirely  successful  or  decisive. 

tensuret  (ten'gur),  n.  [<  LL.  tenswra,  a  stretch- 
ing, straining,  i  L.  tendere,  pp.  tensits,  stretch, 
strain:  see  terid^,  tense^.']  A  stretching  or  strain- 
ing; tension. 

This  motion  upon  the  pressure,  and  the  reciprocal 

thereof,  which  is  motion  upon  tensure,  we  use  to  call 

motion  of  liberty,  which  is  when  any  body,  being  forced  to 

a  preternatural  extent,  ...  restoreth  itself  to  be  natural. 

Saeon,  Kat.  Hist.,  §  12. 

tenti  (tent),  n.  [<  ME.  tente,  <  OP.  tente,  tende, 
P.  tente  =  Pr.  tenda  =  8p.  tienda  =  Pg.  It.  tenda, 
<  ML.  tenia,  tenda,  also  tentwm,  a  tent,  also  a 
place  where  clothes  are  spread  out  to.  dry, 
prop.  fem.  of  L.  tentas,  pp.  of  tendere,  stretch: 
see  tend^.  Cf .  L.  tentonum,  a  tent,  from  the 
same  verb.]  1.  A  covering  or  shelter,  or  a  port- 
able lodge,  made  of  some  flexible  material,  as 


Tentof  fom)  shown  in  manuscripts  of  izth  and  izth  centuries. 
(From  VioUet-Ie-Duc's  "DicL  du  Mobilier  fran^ais.") 

skins,  coarse  cloth,  or  canvas,  supported  by 
one  or  more  poles,  and  stretched  by  means  of 
cords  secured  to  tent-pegs,  or  in  some  other 
way.  Wandering  tribes,  as  those  of  Asia,  use  touts  for 
theu*  common  iiabitation.  Among  European  nations  the 
chief  use  of  tents,  which  are  generally  made  of  canvas, 
is  for  soldiers  in  the  field,  the  larger  and  more  commodi- 
ous kind  being  for  the  use  of  general  officers.  Tents  are 
£ilso  used  in  towns  to  shelter  large  occasional  assemblies, 
as  the  spectators  at  a  circus  or  the  audience  at  a  i>olitical 
or  religious  gathering,  and  in  woods  or  uninhabited  re- 
gions by  campers  or  explorers.  Large  and  permanent 
tents,  such  as  are  raised  on  posts,  are  known  aspavUions, 
and  those  of  an  elaborate  and  decorative  character,  such  as 
are  set  up  for  outdoor  entertainmentB,  are  called  Tnar^uees. 

And  theise  solempne  Festea  ben  made  with  onten,  in 
Hales  and  Tentes  made  of  Clothes  of  Qold  and  of  Tartaries, 
fnlle  nobely.  MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  233. 
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It  was  upon  the  Plain  of  Mamre,  .  .  . 

.  .  .  whereas  the  Angels  came 
To  Abraham  in  his  tent,  and  there  with  him  did  feed. 
Drayton,  Polyolbion,  ill.  145. 

Sf.  A  habitation;  a  dwelling. 

Bountee  so  fix  hath  in  thyn  herte  his  tente 
That  wel  I  wot  thou  wolt  my  socour  be. 

Ckavcer,  A.  B.  C,  L  9. 

3.  A  raised  wooden  box  or  platform  set  up  in  the 
open  air,  from  which  clergymen  formerly  used 
to  preach  when  the  hearers  were  too  numerous 
to  be  accommodated  within  doors :  still  some- 
times used.     [Scotch.] 

Ev'n  godly  meetings  o'  the  saunts, 

By  thee  inspir'd. 
When  gaping  they  besiege  the  tents. 

Are  doubly  flr'd.     Bums,  Scoteh  Drink. 

4.  An  apparatus  used  in  field-photography  as 
a  substitute  for  the  dark  room,  it  commonly  con- 
sists of  a  tripod  supporting  a  box  with  a  window  of  red  or 
orange  glass  or  fabric  in  fronts  and  furnished  with  drapery 
at  the  back,  so  as  to  cover  the  operator  and  prevent  ac- 
cess of  white  light  to  the  interior.  It  is  generally  fitted 
with  shelves  and  trays  for  holding  various  necessary  ap- 
pliances. How  that  the  dry-plate  has  superseded  the  col- 
lodion process,  it  is  very  seldom  used,  and  when  used  it  is 
much  simpler  and  lighter  than  the  tent  for  wet  plates, 
consisting  usually  of  a  smallbox,  wiflj  sleeves  through 
which  the  hands  and  arms  are  thrust  for  the  purpose  of 
changing  the  plates  in  the  holders  for  fresh  ones  without 
exposure  to  light.  In  the  latter  form  usually  called  chama- 
ing-box.—A-tBnt,  a  kind  of  tent  formed  by  two  upright 
poles  and  a  ridge-pole,  and  having  its  sides  sloping  to  the 
ground  without  any  vertical  Wifll,  thus  roughly  resem- 
bling the  letter  A.— Bell  tent,  a  tent  circular  in  plan,  with 
a  single  pole  in  the  middle :  so  called  from  its  shape- 
Dark  tent.  See  det.  4.— Hospital  tent,  a  large  tent 
used  as  a  field-hospitaL— Shelter-tent,  a  kind  of  tent^ 
easily  put  up  and  removed,  used  by  the  rank  and  file  of 
an  army  on  the  march.  The  tent  consists  of  four  or  more 
pieces  of  canvas  which  button  to  one  another,  and  can  be 
put  up  by  means  of  saplings  or  poles  that  may  be  carried 
with  the  army.  Each  piece  of  canvas  is  carried  by  one 
man  on  his  knapsack,  and  the  number  of  men  covered  by 
each  shelter-tent  corresponds  to  the  number  of  pieces. — 
Sibley  tent,  a  light  conical  tent  having  a  ventilator  at 
the  top.  It  admits  of  a  fire  being  made  in  the  center,  and 
will  accommodate  twelve  men  with  their  accoutrements, 
the  men  sleeping  with  their  feet  to  the  fire :  named  from 
Major  H.H.  Sibley,  United  States  Dragoons.— Wall-tent, 
a  tent  which  has  low  upright  walls  formed  of  hanging  cur- 
tains of  canvas,  the  sloping  top  not  reaching  as  far  as  the 
tent^egs. 

tent^  (tent),  V.  i.  [<  tenf^,  ».]  To  pitch  one's 
tent;  live  in  or  as  in  a  t-ent. 

The  smiles  of  knaves 
Tent  in  my  cheeks,  and  schoolboys'  tears  take  up 
The  glasses  of  my  sight.  Shale.,  Cor.,  ili.  2. 116. 

We  will  be  gone  for  some  days  probably,  tenting  it  in  the 
open  air.  Kane,  Sec.  Grinnell  Exp.,  L  357. 

Where  the  red  chieftain  tented 
In  the  days  that  are  gone. 

Ji.  W.  Gilder,  Ballad  of  the  Chimney. 

tent^  (tent),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  tenten,  also  ternpten,  < 
OP.  tenter,  tempter,  tanter,  P.  tenter  =  Sp.  Pg. 
tentar  =  It.  tenta/re,  try,  tempt,  <  L.  tentare,  temp- 
tare,  handle,  touch,  feel,  try,  test,  tempt,  etc., 
freq.  of  tenere,  pp.  tentus,  hold  (see  tenami^), 
or,  according  to  some,  of  tendere,  pp.  tentus  or 
tensus,  stretch :  see  tendX.  Cf .  tem/pt,  the  same 
word  in  another  form.]     If.  To  try;  test. 

Telamon,  the  tore  kyng,  tenths  hir  so  wele, 
And  is  f uerser  of  fo^e  by  a  felle  nowmber. 
And  lappis  in  hir  loue,  that  leue  hir  he  nylL 

DestruelionofTroy^L  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3147. 
3.  To  probe ;  sound. 

Search  my  wound  deeper;  tent  it  with  the  steel 
That  made  it.  ITeSsfer,  White  Devil,  v.  2. 

I  have  a  sword  dares  teM  a  wound  as  far 
As  any.  Shirley,  Maid's  B«venge,  iii.  6. 

3.  To  apply  a  tent  or  pledget  to;  keep  open 
with  a  tent. 

I  have  been  bred  in  Paris,  and  learned  my  humanities 
and  my  cnrsns  medendi  as  well  as  some  that  call  them- 
selves learned  leeches.  Methinks  I  can  tent  this  wound, 
and  treat  it  vrith  emollients. 

SeoU,  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  vii 
4f.  To  tempt.    See  tempt. 

Euelle  spiritis  is  neghand  full  nere. 
That  will  80U  tarie  at  this  tyme  with  his  tentyng. 

York  Plays,  p.  243. 

tent2  (tent),  n.     [<  ME.  tente,  <  OP.  (and  P.) 

tente  =  Sp.  tienta  =  Pg.  It.  tenta,  <  ML.  tenta, 

a  probe,  a  tent  for  a  wound;  from  the  verb: 

see  tempt.]     If.  A  probe. 

Modest  doubt  is  call'd 
The  beacon  of  the  wise,  the  tent  that  searches 
To  the  bottom  of  the  worst. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  H.  2. 1«. 
2.  In  surg.,  a  piece  of  some  fabric,  bunch  of 
horsehairs  or  threads,  or  small  cylinder  of 
sponge,  laminaria,  or  other  substance  intro- 
duced into  some  opening,  either  natural  (as 
the  cervical  canal  of  the  uterus)  or  artificial 
(as  a  wound),  to  keep  it  open  or  increase  its 
caliber. 
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Thou  speakest  lyke  a  good  Chyrurgian,  but  dealest  lyke 
one  VDSkilf  all ;  for,  making  a  great  wound,  thou  puttest  in 
a  small  tent.  Lyly,  Enphues  and  Ilia  England,  p.  365. 

Tangle  tent.    See  tangle^. 

tenPt  (tent),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  tenten,  stretch;  a  var. 
of  "tenden,  <  L.  tendere,  stretch  (see  tend^,  and 
cf.  fen*i) ;  or  developed  from  tenter^,  ME.  ten- 
ture:  see  tenter^.']  To  stretch, as  cloth.  Prompt, 
Parv.,  p.  489. 

tent*  (tent),  n.  [<  ME.  tent;  an  aphetic  form 
of  atente,  E.  attent,  or  of  entente,  E.  intent.'\  1. 
Heed ;  care :  notice ;  attention :  usually  in  the 
phrase  to  take  tent.    [Obsolete  or  Scotch.] 

Tyl  Y  come,  taJce  tent  to  redyng,  to  'exortaoioun,  and 
teching.  Wydif,  1  Tim.  iv.  13. 

The  high  parliament 
Of  Heaven ;  where  Seraphim  take  tent 
Of  ordering  all. 
B.  Jonmn,  Underwoods,  cii.  1. 
2t.  Intent;  purpose. 

Alisaundrine  to  cunseile  thei  clepud  sone  thanne, 
&  telden  hire  trewli  what  temt  thei  were  inne. 

WiMam  of  PaUrne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1662. 

tent*  (tent),  V.  [<  ME.  tenten;  a  var.  of  tend^, 
or  lilt,  of  attend:  see  tent^,  re.]  I.  intrans.  To 
take  heed ;  be  careful :  generally  with  to.  [Ob- 
solete or  Scotch.] 

But  warily  teni,  when  you  come  to  court  me, 
An'  come  na  unless  the  back  yett  he  a-jee. 

Bums,  Oh  Whistle  an'  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  observe ;  take  note  of ;  give 
heed  to.     [Scotch.] 

Owre  lorde  comaunded  vs  hothe 
To  tante  the  tree  of  his. 

York  Plays,  p.  25. 
If  there 's  a  hole  in  a'  your  coats, 

I  rede  you  tent  it : 
A  chield  's  amang  you  taking  notes. 
An',  faith,  he'll  prent  it. 
Bums,  Captain  Grose's  Peregrinations. 

2t.  To  attend ;  tend  upon ;  take  care  of. 

Saue  the  lordys  chambur,  tho  wadrop  to,     ' 
Tho  vssher  of  chambur  schalle  tent  tho  two. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  312. 

tent^  (tent),  n.  [<  Sp.  Unto  (=  P.  teint,  dyed, 
colored),  <  L.  Unotus,  pp.  of  tingere,  dye :  see 
*m«.]  Akind  of  wine  of  a  deep-red  color,  chiefly 
from  Galicia  or  Malaga  in  Spain,  much  used  as 
a  sacramental  wine.    Also  tent^wine. 

tentacle  (ten'ta-kl),  «.  [=  P.  tentacule  =  Sp. 
tentdculo,  <  NIJ'.  tentaculwm,  a  feeler,  tentacle, 
<  L.  tentare,  handle,  touch,  feel,  test,  try:  see 
tent^,  tempt.]  1.  In  zool.,  some  or  any  elon- 
gated and  comparatively  slender  or  flexible 
process  or  appendage  of  an  animal,  used  as  an 
organ  of  touch,  or  for  exploration,  prehension, 
and  sometimes  locomotion ;  a  feeler;  atentaeu- 
lum.  The  name  covers  a  great  variety  of  organs  having 
little  or  no  structural  relationship,  as  horns,  antennse, 
proboscides,  rays,  and  arms.  Specifically — (a)  One  of  the 
barbs,  barbels,  or  other  tactile  organs  about  the  mouth  or 
head  of  a  flsh.  (fi)  One  of  the  arms  of  a  cephalopod.  (c) 
A  kind  of  proboscis  of  many  worms,  (d)  One  of  the  arms 
or  rays  of  a  crinoid.  (e)  One  of  the  cirrous  legs  of  a  cir- 
riped.  (/)  One  of  the  long  horns,  antennse,  or  feelers  of 
some  crustaceans,  as  lobsters,  (g)  The  antenna  of  many 
insects,  especially  when  long  and  slender,  as  in  a  cricket 
or  cockroach,  (h)  One  of  the  maxillary  palps  of  various 
insects,  (i)  Any  slender  fleshy  process  on  the  back  of  an 
insect-larva ;  especially,  a  tubular  process  on  the  back  of 
certain  lepidopterous  larvse,  near  the  head,  or  at  the  other 
end,  from  which  a  slender  thread  or  ill-smelling  scent-or- 
gan can  be  tlirust  for  the  purpose.  It  is  supposed,  of  re- 
pelling ichneumons  and  other  enemies.  See  osmeterium. 
(J)  One  of  the  soft  horns  of  various  moUusks,  as  snails, 
(ft)  The  oaloar  or  siphon  of  a  rotifer.  ©  In  Actinozoa,  one 
of  the  soft  hollow  processes  of  the  body-wall  communi- 
oatiog  with  the  body-cavity,  set  in  circular  form  around 
the  mouth,  in  one  or  several  series,  as  the  fleshy  lobes  of 
a  sea-anemone,  (m)  In  Hydrozoa,  some  tentaculrtorm 
part,  process,  or  appendage.  The  tentacles  of  the  Portu- 
guese man-of-war  are  several  feet  long,  (n)  In  Protozoa, 
a  pseudopod,  or  prolongation  of  the  body,  especially  when 
slender,  stifilsh,  and  more  or  less  permanent,  as  one  of  the 
rays  of  a  sun-animalcule  or  of  an  aoinetiform  infusorian. 
See  Tentoisid^era. 

2.  In  hot.,  a  kind  of  sensitive  hair  or  filament, 
such  as  the  glandular  hairs  of  Drosera. 

A  tentacle  consists  of  a  thin  straight  hair-like  pedicel, 
carrying  a  gland  on  the  summit. 

Da/rwin,  Insectiv.  Plants,  p.  5. 

3.  Figuratively,  anything  resembling  a  tenta- 
cle; a  feeler.— Auditory  tentacle,  a  tentaoulicyst. 
— Brancbial,  nuchal,  ocular,  etc.,  tentacle.  See  the 
adjectives. 

tentacled  (ten'ta-kld),  a.    [<  tentacle  +  -ed'^.'] 

Having  a  tentacle  or  tentacles.     Am&r.  Jour. 

Psychol.,  n.  528. 
tentacle-sheath  (ten'ta-kl-sheth),  n.  In  conch., 

the  tentacular  sheath. " 
tentaculai  (ten-tak'u-la),  n. ;  pi.  tentaeulee(-le). 

[NL. :  see  tentacle.']  '  Same  as  tentacle. 
tentacula^,  n.   Plural  o£  tentaculwm. 
tentacular  (ten-tak'u-lar),  a.  [=  F.  tentaculaire 

=  Sp.  tentaettlar;  <  NlJ'.  tentaculum,  a  tentacle, 


End  of  a  Tentacular 
Branch  of  AihoTybia 
rosacea,  a  siphonopho- 
rous  hydrozoan.  e,  the 
involucrum  investing: 
the  sacculus,  the  end  of 
which  is  straight  with 
the     lateral    processes 
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-I-  -orS.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tentacle,  in 
any  sense;  of  the  natiire,  structure,  function, 
or  appearance  of  a  tentacle; 
adapted  or  used  as  a  tactile 
organ ;  tentaeulif  orm :  as, 
tentacular  character,  move- 
ments, or  formation. 

At  the  base  of  the  tentaeidar 
circle. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  661. 
Tentacular  branch,  one  of  the 
branches  of  a  tentacle  in  some  Hy- 
drozoa.—Tentacular  canal,  in 
oripoids,  the  central  or  common 
canal,  which  branches  into  the  ten- 
tacles and  places  their  cavities  in 
communication  with  the  common 
cavity,  and  so  with  one  another. — 
Tentacular  person,  a  tentacle- 
like or  filamentous  part  of  a 
compound  organism,  as  a  hydroid 
polyp,  provided  with  an  urticatlng- 
organ;  a  nectocalyx. — Tentacu- 
lar sheath,  in  conch.,  a  structure 
which  sheathes  the  bases  of  the  ten- 
tacles of  various  mollusks. 

Tentaculata  (ten-tak-u-la'-  Zvmi'SoLd''i°. 
ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
tentaculatus:  see  tentaculate.]  1.  In  some  sys- 
tems, a  branch  or  prime  division  of  echino-' 
derms :  contrasted  with  Ambulacrata,  and  di- 
vided into  three  classes,  Crinoidea,  Cystoidea, 
and  Blastoidea. — 3.  A  division  of  ctenophorans, 
including  comb-jellies  with  two  long  tentacles. 
See  outs  under  Saccatse. 

tentaculate  (ten-tak'u-lat),  a.  [<  NL.  tentacu- 
latus, <  tentaculum,  tentaole:  see  tentacle.]  1, 
Having  a  tentacle  or  tentacles;  tentaculated; 
tentaculiferous. — 2.  Tentaeulif  orm;  tentacu- 
lar: a  less  careful  usage:  as,  tentaculate  pro- 
cesses.— 3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tentacu- 
lata :  as,  crinoids  are  tentaculate  echinoderms. 

tentaculated  (ten-tak'u-la-ted),  a.  [<  tentacu- 
late +  -ed^.]    Same  as  tentaculate. 

Tentaculibranchiata  (ten-tak"u-li-brang-ki- 
a'ta),  n.pl,  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  *tentacuMbranclii- 
attis :  see  tentacuUbrancmate.]  The  Bryozoa  or 
Poh/soa  considered  as  a  class  of  the  branch 
Lipocephala  of  the  phylum  Mollusca.  E.  M. 
Lanhester. 

tentaculibranchiate  (ten-tak"u-li-brang'ki- 
at),  a.  [<  NL.  *tentaculibrancMa1ms,  <  tentacvr 
Jmm,  tentacle,  +  brancMse,  gills.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Tentaculibranchiata. 

tentaculicyst  (ten-tak'u-li-sist),  n.  [<  NL. 
tentaculum,  tentacle,  +  Gr.KiJffrjf,  bladder:  see 
cyst.]  One  of  the  vesicular  or  cystic  tentacles 
of  a  hydrozoan ;  a  marginal  body  representing 
a  reduced  and  modified  tentacle,  whose  axis  is 
a  hollow  endodermal  process  that  distingtiishes 
it  from  the  other  kinds  of  mar^nal  bodies, 
which  are  wholly  of  ectodermal  origin,  as  ooel- 
lieysts  and  otocysts.  Also  tentaculocyst.  See 
IHhocyst,  and  cut  under  Steganophthalmata. 

tentaculicystic  (ten-tak"u-li-sis'tik),a.  [<  ten- 
tacuUcyst  +  -ic]  Of  or  "pertaining  to  a  ten- 
taculicyst, or  having  its  characters. 

Tentaculifera  (ten-tak-u-Ufe-ra),  n.pl.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  tentaeulif e'r:  see  tentaculiferous.] 

1.  One  of  three  divisions  of  infusorians,  con- 
taining the  acinetiform  animalcules,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  flagellate  and  the  eiliate; 
a  class  or  order  of  Infusoria,  characterized 
by  the  tentaeulif  orm  and  usually  suctorial  na- 
ture of  their  processes,  and  divided  into  Suc- 
toria  and  Actinaria.  These  animalcules  bear  neither 
flagella  nsr  cilia  in  the  adult  state,  but  take  their  food 
and  move  about  by  means  of  tentacles  developed  from  the 
cuticular  surface  or  from  the  internal  parencliyma.  These 
tentacles  may  be  simply  adhesive,  or  tubular  and  expanded 
at  the  end  into  a  cup-like  sucking-disk.  An  endoplast  and 
one  or  more  contractile  vacuoles  are  usually  conspicuous ; 
but  trichooysts  are  seldom  if  ever  present.  The  creatures 
inhabit  fresh  or  salt  water,  and  multiply  by  transverse  or 
longitudinal  fission  or  by  external  or  internal  gemmation. 
There  are  6  families  and  11  genera.  Sometimes  called 
Polystomata.    See  cut  under  Amnetee. 

2.  An  order  of  cephalopods,  also  called  Tetra- 
branchiata :  opposed  to  Acetabulifera.  See  cut 
under  Tetrabranchiata — Tentaculifera  actinaria, 
those  tentaculiferous  animalcules  whose  tentacles  are 
merely  adliesive  and  not  suctorial,  including  the  families 
Mphelotidse  and  Ophryodendridse.  ient- Tentaculifera 
BUCtoria,  those  tentaculiferous  animalcules  whose  ten- 
tacles are  wlioUy  or  partially  suctorial.  Also  called  Sue- 
toHa. 

tentaculiferous  (ten-tak-u-Uf 'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
tentaculifer,  <  tentaculum,' tea&alQ,  +  L.  ferre 
=  E.  bear^:  see  -ferous.]  Bearing,  producing,  or 
provided  with  tentacles ;  tentaculate.  Also  ten- 
taculigerous.  Specifically-  (a)  In  Infiaoria,  of  or  per. 
taining  to  the  TentamUfera;  acinetiform,  as  an  animal- 
cule, (p)  In  MoUusca,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tentaculi- 
fera; not  acetabuliferous,  as  a  cephalopod. 


tent-caterpillar 

tentaculiform  (ten-tak'u-li-fdrm),  a.  [<  NL. 
tentaculum,  tentacle,  -I-  L'.  forma,  form.]  Hav- 
ing the  form  or  aspect  of  a  tentacle;  tentacu- 
lar: as,  tentaculiform  thread-cells.    Huxley. 

tentaculigerous  (ten-tak-u-lij'e-ms),  a.  [<  NL. 
tentaculum,  tentacle,  -I-  L.  gerere,  carry.]  Same 
as  tentaculiferous.    Sualey. 

tentaculite  (ten-tak'u-lit),  «.  [<  NL.  Tentacii- 
lites.]  A  fossil  pteropod  of  the  family  Teritacu- 
litidx —  Tentaculite  beds,  in  geol.,  a  subdivision  of  the 
Ilfracombe  group,  of  Middle  Devonian  age,  occurring  in 
Devonshire,  England :  it  is  so  named  on  account  of  the 
abundance  of  Tentaculites  scalaris  which  it  contains. — 
Tentaculite  limestone,  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  New 
York  Survey,  a  subdivision  of  the  Water-lime  group,  of 
Upper  Silurian  age,  abounding  in  tentaculites. 

Tentaculites  (ten-tak-u-li'tez),  n.  [NL-,  <  ten- 
taculum, tentacle:  see'  tentacle.]  The  typical 
genus  of  TentaeuUtidx,  having  such  species  as 
T.  irregularis. 

Tentaculitidse  (ten-tak-u-lit'i-de),  n.  pi.   [NL. , 

<  Tentaculites  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  fossil  the- 
cosomatous  pteropods,  typified  by  the  genus 
Tentaculites. 

tentaculocyst  (ten-tak'u-lo-sist),  n.  Same  as 
tentaculicyst.    Encyc.  Brit.',  XII.  555. 

tentaculum  (ten-tak'u-lum),  n.;  pi.  tentacula 
(-la).  [NL. :  see  tentacle.]  A  tentacle  of  any 
kind;  also,  a  tactile  hair;  a  vibrissa,  as  one  of 
the  whiskers  of  a  cat. 

tentaget  (ten'taj),  n.  [<  tent^  +  -age.]  Tents 
collectively;  a'camp. 

Upon  the  mount  the  king  his  tcntage  flxt. 

Drayton,  Barons'  Wars,  it  15. 

tentation  (ten-ta'shon),  n.     [<  ME.  tentadun, 

<  OP.  (and  P.)  tentaOion  =  Sp.  tentadon  =  Pg. 
tentagSo  =  It.  tentazione,  <  L.  tentatio(nr-),  a 
trial,  proof,  attack,  temptation,  <  tentare,  pp. 
tentatus,  try,  test :  see  tent^,  tempt,  and  cf .  temp- 
tion,  a  doublet  of  temptation.]  If.  Trial;  temp- 
tation. 

If  grace  alone  sat  in  the  heart,  the  hopeless  devil  would 
forbear  his  tentatvms;  he  knows  he  hath  a  friend  in  our 
house  that  will  be  ready  to  let  him  in, 

£ev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  21. 

2.  A  method  of  making  adjustments  of  work 
by  trial  or  experiment.  Specifically— (a)  A  mode  of 
picking  locks  by  releasing  the  tumblers  one  after  the 
other  from  the  stud,  while  the  bolt  is  steadily  pressed 
backward.  (6)  A  method  of  adjusting  compasses  on  iron 
ships  by  shifting  the  position  of  boxes  of  iron  chain  and 
magnets  experimentally,  until  the  attraction  of  the  hull 
on  the  needle  is  seen  to  be  neutralized.  E.  H.  Knight. 
tentative  (ten'ta-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  P.  tentatlf 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  tentaUvo,  <  L.  tentativus,  trying, 
testing,  <  tentare,  pp.  tentatus,  try,  test:  see 
teni^,  tempt.]  I.  a.  Based  on  or  consisting  in 
trial  or  experiment ;  experimental;  empirical. 
Falsehood,  though  it  be  but  tentative,  is  neither  needed 
nor  approved  by  the  God  of  truth. 

Bp.  Hall,  Jehu  billing  the  Sons  of  Ahab. 

Neither  these  nor  any  other  speculations  concerning  ul- 
timate forms  can,  however,  be  regarded  as  anything  more 
than  tentative.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  SocioL,  §  678, 

II.  n.  An  essay;  atrial;  an  experiment. 

We  can  imagine  a  variety  of  hypotheses  to  explain  every 
unexplained  phenomenon,  and  it  is  only  by  successive 
tentatives  that  we  reach  any  reliable  explanation. 

6.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  L  i.  §  24. 

tentatively  (ten'ta-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  tentative 
manner;  by  way  oJE  trial  or  experiment. 

tent-bed  (tent'bed),  n.  A  bed  with  curtains 
which  hang  from  a  central  point  overhead,  so 
as  to  form  a  covering  resembling  a  tent. 

tent-bedstead  (tent'bed"sted),  n,    A  tent-bed. 


Tent-caterpillar  {ClisiKam^a  amerieana) 
a,  tent,  one  third  of  natural  size. 


tent-caterpillar 

tent-caterpillar  (teiit'kat*6r-pil-ar),  n.  A  web- 
worm;  the  larva  of  either  of  two'!North  Ameri- 
can bombycid  moths  of  the  genus  Clisiocampa, 
C.  americana  and  C.  sylvatioa.  The  former  is  the 
tent-caterpillar  ol  the  orchard  and  the  latter  the  tent-cater, 
pillar  of  the  forest.    C.  americana  feeds  normally  on  the 


Female  Moth  of  Tent-caterpillar  {Clistocatnfa  atneruaHa), 


wild  cherry,  hut  often  does  great  damage  by  defoliating 
the  apple  and  pear.  The  larvss  live  gregariously  in  great 
tent-like  silken  webs  (whence  the  name).  Compare  lackey- 
moth.  See  also  cut  on  preceding  page,  and  cut  under  Clir 
sCocampa. 
tent-cloth  (tent'kldth),  n.  Canvas  or  duck 
made  for  tents,  awnings,  etc. 
tented  (ten'ted),  a.  [<  tenfi  +  -ed^.'i  1.  Cov- 
ered or  furnished  witJEi  tents. 

They  have  used 
Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field. 

Shak.,  Othello,  L  3.  85. 
Till  sad  MecistheuB  and  Alastor  hore 
His  honour'd  body  to  the  tented  shore. 

Pope,  niad,  xiii.  532. 
2t.  Of  or  like  a  tent  (»). 

With  Beed-like  Lance,  and  with  a  blunted  Blade, 
To  Championize  Tnder  a  Tented  shade. 
Sylvester,  tr.  pf  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  U.,  The  Vocation. 

tenteri  (ten'ter),  n.  [<  tenfi  +  -eri.]  One 
who  lives  in  a  tent. 

The  pretty  girl  of  our  civilization,  who  pushes  into  the 
canvas  home  of  the  tenters.    Harpers  Mag.,  LXXVn.  801. 

tenter^  (ten'ter),  n.  [<  MB.  tentwe,  tentowre,  < 
OP.  tentwe,  a  stretching,  hangings,  <  ML.  ten- 
tura,  a  s"treteher,  tenter,  lit.  a  stretching,  spread- 
ing (cf.  L.  tensura,  a  stretching:  see  tenswe),  < 
tendere,  pp.  tentus,  tensus,  stretch :  see  tencP-,  and 
of.  <e»*i,  tent^,  and  tenture.']  1.  A  machine  or 
frame  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  to 
stretch  out  the  pieces  of  stuff,  so  that  they  may 
set  or  dry  evenly  and  square.  Along  the  upper  and 
lower  crosspieces,  which  can  be  fixed  apart  from  each 
other  at  any  required  distance,  are  numerous  sharp  hooks, 
called  tenber-hooks,  on  which  l^e  selvages  of  the  cloth  are 
hooked. 

Sykes,  for  instance^  when  his  dressing-shop  was  set  on 
fire  and  burned  to  the  ground,  when  the  cloth  was  torn 
from  his  teUlers  and  left  in  shreds  on  the  field,  took  no  steps 
to  discover  or  punish  the  miscreants. 

Charlotte  Brtmt^,  Shirley,  iL 

2.  Same  as  tenter-hook. 

O  how  friends*  reasons  and  their  freedoms  stretch. 
When  power  sets  his  wide  tenters  to  their  sides ! 

Chapman,  Byron's  Tragedy,  T.  1. 

3.  One  of  the  Utile  bristles  of  a  fly's  foot;  a 
tentacle. 

Beset  underneath  with  small  bristles  or  tenters. 

Dr.  Hooke. 

On  or  upon  the  tenter  or  tenters,  on  the  stretch ;  on 
the  rack ;  hence,  in  distress,  uneasiness,  or  suspense. 

How,  upon,  the  tenters  >  indeed,  if  the  whole  peece  were 
BO  stretcht,  and  very  well  beaten  with  a  yard  of  reforma- 
tion, no  doubt  it  would  grow  to  a  goodly  breadth. 

Heywood,  Fair  Maid  of  the  Exchange  (Works,  11. 25). 
It  was  gallantry  that  suited  her  own  maiden  loftiness, 
ever  stretched  uprni  the  tenters  of  punctilio. 

Goldsmith,  Sequel  to  A  Poetical  Scale. 

tenter^  (ten'ter),  v.  [<  tenter^,  ».]  I.  trans. 
To  hang  or  stretch  on  or  as  on  tenters. 

Easily  we.may  imagine  what  acerbity  of  pain  must  be 
endured  by  our  Lord  m  his  tender  limbs  being  stretched 
forth,  racked,  and  tentered.         Barrmn,  Worte,  II.  xxziL 
We  fear  he  wiU  be  bankrupt ;  he  does  stretch. 
Tenter  his  credit  so ;  embraces  all. 

Fletcher,  Beggars'  Bush,  ii.  3. 

H.  intrcms.  To  support  or  resist  the  strain- 
ing of  the  tenter;  bear  tentering. 
Woollen  cloth  will  tenter.  Bacon. 

tenter^  (ten'ter),  n.  [<  tent*,  v.,  +  -ej-l.]  Aten- 
der ;  one  who  tends  or  has  the  care  or  oversight 
of  something:  as,  a  cattle-fcrater;  specifically, 
a  person  in  a  factory  who  tends  or  watches  ma- 
chinery;  often,  also,  an  overseer  or  foreman  in 
a  factory.— Drawing  tenter,  in  cotton-spCnninff,  an 
operator  whose  duty  it  is  to  supply  full  cans  in  place  of  the 
emptied  oncB^  and  to  mend  the  slivers  when  they  break. 

tenter-bar  (ten't6r-bar) ,  n.  In  bleaching  calico, 
dyeing,  etc.,  a  bar  provided  with  a  series  of 
tenter-hooks,  and  used  in  a  tenter  for  stretch- 
ing cloth;  also,  such  a  bar  used  for  stretching 
cloth  tyy  hand,  it  is  used  by  engaging  the  selvage  of 
the  doth  upon  the  hooks  and  by  pnlling  upon  the  bar, 
stretchhig  the  material  to  the  desired  extent.  See  ten- 
«er2, 1. 

tenter-gronnd  (ten'ter-ground),  n.  A  gjround 
or  space  for  the  erection  and  maintaining  of 
tenters. 
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I  entered  Eendal  almost  in  the  diirk,  and  could  distin- 
guish only  a  shadow  of  the  castle  on  a  hill,  and  tenter- 
grounds  spread  far  and  wide  round  the  town. 

Gray,  To  Dr.  Wharton,  Oct.  18, 1769. 

tenter-hook  (ten'ter-huk),  n.  [Early  mod.  B. 
tenter-hoke;  <  tenter^  +  hook.']  1.  A  hook  for 
stretching  cloth  ou  a  tenter. 

Any  Hurts  whatsoever,  received  either  by  Sword,  Cane, 
or  6un  Shot,  Knife,  Saw,  or  Hatchet,  Hammer,  Nail,  or 
Tenter  hook.  Fire,  Blast,  or  Gunpowder,  etc. 

Quoted  in  Axhton's  Beign  of  Queen  Anne,  n.  106. 

2.  Figuratively,  anythingthatpainfuUystrains, 
racks,  or  tortures. 

Parasites  are  his  [the  prodigal's]  tenter-hooks,  and  they 
stretch  him  till  he  bursts.    Re«.  T.  Adrnnt,  Works,  I.  496. 

Difficulties  which  stretched  his  fine  genius  on  the  ten- 
ter-hooks. I.  If  Israeli,  Curios,  of  Lit.,  II.  379. 

3.  In  her.,  a  bearing  representing  an  iron  hook 
with  the  straight  bar  pointed  at  one  end,  and 
projecting  beyond  the  bent  or  angled  part  at 
the  other,  so  that  it  can  be  driven  in  by  blows 
of  a  hammer — on  tenter-hooks.  Same  as  on  «ft« 
tenters  (which  see,  under  tenter^). 

I  know  Dolly 's  on  tenter-hooks  now. 

Whyte  MelvUle,  White  Bose,  II.  xxviii. 

tentering-machine  (ten'tfer-ing-ma-shen"),  n. 
In  weaving,  a  machine  for  stretching  fabrics, 
consisting  of  a  combination  of  rollers,  which 
maybe  driven  at  different  speeds,  with  devices 
for  feeding  and  delivery. 

tent-fly  (tent'fli),  n.  A  piece  of  canvas  stretch- 
ed across  the  ridge-pole  of  a  tent,  and  secured 
to  the  ground  by  ropes  along  its  lower  edges. 

tent-guy  (tent'g^),  n.  A  rope,  additional  to  the 
usual  tent-ropes,  for  the  better  securing  of  a 
tent  in  a  storm.  A  guy  usually  passes  from  the 
top  of  each  upright  to  the  ground  at  some  dis- 
tance in  front  and  rear. 

tenth  (tenth),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  tenthe,  teonthe, 
tende,  beside  tethe,  tithe,  E.  tithe,  the  form  with 
n  being  due  to  a  mixture  with  the  cognate  Icel. 
tiuvdi  (see  teind),  and  to  conformity  with  ten, 
<  AS.  ledtha  =  OS.  tehando  =  OFries.  tegotha, 
tegetha,  tegatha,  Uanda,  tienda  =  D.  tiende  = 
MLG.  teinde  =  OHG.  zehanto,  MHGr.  zehente 
(zende),  Gr.zehnte  =  Icel.  tiundi  =  Sw.  tionde  = 
Dan.  tiende  =  Goth,  taihunda,  tenth;  as  ten  + 
-th^.  Ct.  tithe."]  I.  a.  1.  Last  in  order  of  a  se- 
ries of  ten ;  preceded  by  nine  of  the  same  kind ; 
next  in  order  after  that  which  is  ninth:  an 
ordinal  numeral. — 2.  Being  one  of  ten  equal 

portions  or  sections Tenth  nerve,  in  anat.,  the 

pneumogastric  nerve,  as  that  one  of  the  cranial  nerves 
which  comes  between  the  ninth  (glossopharyngeal)  and 
the  eleventh  (spinal  accessory)  in  that  enumeration  which 
counts  twelve  of  these  structures. 

II.  TO.  1.  One  of  ten  equal  parts  into  which 
anything  maybe  divided;  a  tithe. — 2.  In.  early 
Eng,  law,  a  tithe  of  the  rents  of  the  year,  or  of 
movables,  or  both,  granted  or  levied  by  way  of 
tax.  When  a  tenth  was  the  rate  fixed  for  towns  and  de- 
mesnes, that  for  the  counties  exclusive  of  towns  and  de- 
mesnes was  usually  a  fifteenth. 
3.  Eccles.,  the  tenth  part  of  the  annual  profit  Of 
every  living  in  England,  formerly  paid  to  the 
Pope,  but  by  statute  transferred  to  the  crown, 
and  afterward  made  a  part  of  the  fund  called 
Queen  Anne?  8  ioimty. — 4.  Jnnmsic:  (a)  The  in- 
terval, whether  melodic  or  harmonic,  between 
any  tone  and  a  tone  one  octave  and  two  degrees 
distant  from  it;  also,  a  tone  distant  by  such 
an  interval  from  a  given  tone;  a  compoimd 
third.  (6)  An  organ-stop  giving  tones  a  tenth 
above  the  normal  pitch  of  the  digitals  used;  a 
decima,  or  double  tierce. 

tenthdealt,  adv.  [ME.  tenthedel;  <.  tenth  + 
deaU.  Cf .  halfendeal.]  By  as  much  as  a  tenth 
part. 

I  ne  wot  in  this  world  what  wise  i  migt 
Quite  the  [thee]  tenthe  del  in  alrai  lif  time. 

Waiiam  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4715. 

tenthly  (tenth'U),  ado.  [<  tmth  +  -ly^.]  In 
the  tenth  place. 

tenthredinid  (ten-thred'i-nid),  a.  and  n.  I,  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  family  Tenthredinidse. 

II.  n.  A  member  of  the  family  Tenthredini- 
dse;  a  saw-fiy. 

Tenthredinldae  (ten-thre-din'i-de),  n.jil.  [NL. 
(Leach,  1819),  <  TenfhreAo  (stem  taken  as  *Ten^ 
thredin-,  but  prop.  Tenthredon-)  +  -idsB.]  An 
important  family  of  hymenopterous  insects, 
including  the  forms  ordinarily  known  as  saw- 
flies,  and  coextensive  with  the  series  Phyllo- 
phaga.  The  adults  are  distinguished  by  the  two-jointed 
trochanters,  the  connate  abdomen,  two  apical  spurs  to 
the  front  tibiae,  and  a  pair  of  saws  at  the  end  of  the 
abdomen  of  the  female.  The  larvae  often  resemble  lepi- 
dopterouB  larvae.  They  have  six  true  legs,  and  often  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  prolegs,  and  are  rarely  covered  with  a 
white  waxy  secretion.  Most  species  are  leaf-feeders,  issu- 
ing  from  eggs  laid  in  slits  cut  in  leaves  by  the  female  saws. 
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A  few  forms,  however,  are  twig-borers,  or  inhabit  the 
stems  of  cereals  or  other  grasses-  They  pupate  in  tough 
parchment-like  silken  cocoons.  AboUt  700  species  are 
known  in  Europe,  and  about  600  In  North  America.   Many 


Importe  '  Currant-worm  {Nemaius  iKntriCasus). 
a,  male  fly;  *,  female  fly.    (Crosses  show  natural  sizes.) 

are  pests  to  horticulture  and  agriculture,  as  the  wheat-saw- 
fly  iCephus  pygmmui),  the  rose-sawfly  (Monostegia  rosa), 
the  OBler-willow  saw-fly  (JHemMus  ventralis),  and  the  im- 
ported currant-worm  (Nematus  ventricosue).  See  outs  un- 
der Hylotoma,  Lyda,  Seeurifeira,  and  rose-samfiy. 

Tenthredo  (ten-thre'do),  m.  [NL.  (Linnaeus, 
1748),  <  Gr.  TevdpTiiiw  {-Oov-),  a  kind  of  wasp. 
Cf.  drone^.]  A  genus  of  saw-flies,  typical  of 
the  family  TenthredinidsB,  at  first  coextensive 
with  the  family,  but  now  restricted  to  certain 
forms  with  long  setaceous  antennae,  in  which 
the  third  joint  is  longer  than  the  fourth,  and 
the  lanceolate  cell  of  the  fore  wings  has  a 
straight  cross-nervure.  They  are  the  largest 
of  the  saw-flies  next  to  the  Cinibievnse. 

tenticlet  (ten'ti-kl),  n.  [<  ML.  *tenticula,  dim. 
of  tenia,  a  tent:  see  tent^.]    A  little  tent. 

They  were  the  tentieles  or  rather  cabins  and  coaches  of 
their  soldiers.   Patten,  Exped.  to  Scotland  (1548).  (Davies.) 

tentift,  a.    Same  as  tentive. 
tentiflyt,  adv.    See  tenti/vely. 
tentiform  (ten'ti-f  6rm),  a.    Shaped  like  a  tent ; 
in  entom.,  noting  the  mines  of  certain  tiueid 
larvae,  in  which  one  or  the  other  surface  of  the 
infested  leaf  is  raised  in  a  tent-like  form, 
tentiginoust  (ten-tij'i-nus),  a.      [<  L.  tentigo 
(-gin-),  a  tension,  lust  (<  tendere,  stretch:  see 
tencP-,  tent^),  +  -ous.]     1.  Excited  to  lust. 
Were  you  tentigincM,  ha?  .  .  . 
Did  her  silk's  rustling  move  you? 

B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  iL  1. 

2.  Producing  lasciviousness;  lascivious. 

Nothing  affects  the  head  so  much  as  a  teniiginoius'  hu- 
mour, repelled  and  elated  to  the  upper  region,  found  by 
daily  practice  to  run  frequently  up  into  m^^ness. 

Sxoift,  Mechanical  Operations  of  the  Spirit,  it 
tenting  (ten'ting),  a.    [<  tenfi-  +  4ngK]    Hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  tent.    [Bare  and  erroneous.] 
Coverlids  gold-tinted  like  the  peach  .  .  . 
Fell  sleek  about  him  in  a  thousand  folds. 
Not  biding  up  an  Apollonian  curve 
Of  neck  and  shoulder,  nor  the  tenting  swerve 
Of  knee  from  knee^  nor  ankles  pointing  light ; 
But  rather  giving  them  to  the  filled  sight 
Officiously.  Eeats,  Endymion,  iL 

tentivet  (ten'tiv),  a.  [<  ME.  tenUf,  teniyf,  by 
apheresis  from  attenUf,  attentive :  see  attentive. 
Ct.  tent*.  Cf .  also  teniy,  a  later  form  of  tentive.] 
Attentive. 

We  Bchnlen  do  so  tentyf  besynes  fro  day  to  night  that 
.  .  ■  sche  shal  be  hool  and  sound. 

Chmuxr,  Tale  of  Melibens  (Harl.  MS.). 
Wyth  tenMtte  lystning  eeche  wight  was  setled  in  harck- 
"ing.  Stanihurst,  JEneid,  iL  1. 

tentivelyt  (ten'tiv-li),  adv.     [<  ME.  tenUfly;  < 
tentive  + -ly^.]    Attentively;  carefully. 
8if  3e  tentifly  take  kepe  &  trewe  be  to-gadere, 
I  wol  winne  our  warisnn,  for  I  wot  where  thel  are. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.)i  1.  2258. 
Tentifiy  she  kept  hlr  fader  dere. 

Chaucer,  Clerk's  Tale,  L  278. 
tentless  (tent'les),  a.     [<  tent*  -H  -less.]    Inat- 
tentive; heedless.     [Scotch.] 

I'll  wander  on,  with  tentless  heed 
How  never-halting  moments  speed. 
Till  fate  shall  snap  the  brittle  thread. 

Bums,  To  James  Smith. 

tent-maker  (tent'ma'kfer),  n.     One  who  makes 

tents. 

By  theh-  occupation  they  were  tentniuikers.    Acts  rvUL  3. 

tentorial  (ten-to'ri-al),  a.     [<  tentorium  +  -al.] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tentorium Tentorial 
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angle,  an  angle  tormed  by  the  intersection  of  the  bael- 
craniai  axis  with  the  plane  of  the  tentorium,  the  apex  be- 
ing directed  upward. 

tentorium  (ten-to'ri-um),  «.;  pi.  tentoria  (-a). 
[NL.,  <  L.  tentorium,  a  tent,  <  tendere,  streten: 
aee/e»(Zi.  Cf.  tent^.1  1.  A  partition,  composed 
of  a  strong  slieet  of  the  dura  mater,  stretched 
across  the  back  part  of  the  cranial  cavity  in 
man,  between  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebel- 
lum. A  tentorium  sometimes  ossifies,  or  Includes  a  shelf 
of  bone,  the  bony  tentorium,  as  in  the  cat  family.  More 
fully  called  tentorium  cerebelU. 
2.  In  zool.  and  anat,  the  endoeranium.  Huxley. 
— 3.  Same  as  tenture.—SinxiB  tentoril   See  Hma. 

tentoryt  (ten'to-ri),  n. ;  pi.  tentories  (-riz),  [< 
OF.  tentorie,  <  L.  tentorivm,  a  tent:  see  tentori- 
um.']   An  awning;  a  tent. 

The  women  .  .  .  who  are  said  to  weave  hangings  and 
curtains  for  the  grove  were  no  other  than  makers  of  tento- 
rie* to  spread  from  tree  to  tree.         Evelyn,  Sylva,  iv.  §  8. 

tent-peg  (tent'peg),  n.    Same  as  tent-pin. 

tent-pegging  (tent'peg"ing),  n.  An  equestrian 
game  or  exercise  common  among  British  sol- 
diers in  India,  in  which  the  competitors,  riding 
at  full  gallop,  try  to  strike  and  carry  off  on  the 
point  of  a  lance  a  tent-peg  which  has  been  firm- 
ly fixed  in  the  ground. 

As  a  last  wind-up  there  was  a  little  tent-pegging,  but,  as 
my  husband  and  Lieutenant  Carrol  were  the  only  ones  who 
could  do  anything,  it  was  soon  over. 

E.  Sartorius,  In  the  Soudan,ip.  196. 

tent-pin  (tent'pin),  n.  A  stout  peg  driven  into 
the  ground  to  fasten  one  of  the  ropes  of  a  tent 
to.  It  is  usually  of  wood,  with  a  notch  or  nick  to  confine 
the  bight  of  the  rope,  but  sometimes  of  iron,  with  a  hook 
or  ring  to  receive  the  rope. 

While  he  [Sisera]  was  awearied  and  asleep,  Jael  drove 
the  tent-pin  through  his  head  and  fastened  it  to  the 
ground.  The  Century,  XXXVILL  868. 

tent-pole  (tent'pol),  n.  One  of  the  poles  used 
in  pitching  a  tent.  There  are  usually  two  uprights, 
one  at  the  front  and  one  at  the  rear,  connected  at  the  top 
by  a  horizontal  lidge-pole.  In  the  Sibley  and  the  bell  tent 
there  is  but  one,  a  central  pole  or  post.  The  tent-poles  of 
an  Indian  tepee  are  several,  stacked  in  a  circle,  upon  which 
skins  are  stretched  as  on  a  frame. 

tent-rope  (tent'rop),  n.  One  of  the  several 
ropes  or  cords  by  which  a  tent  is  secured  to  the 
tent-pins  and  thus  to  the  groimd.  These  ropes 
are  attached  to  the  tent  usually  at  intervals  cor- 
responding to  a  breadth  of  the  canvas. 

tent-stitch  (tent'stich),  n.  A  stitch  used  in 
worsted-work  and  embroidery,  single  and  not 
crossed,  the  stitches  lying  side  by  side  in  a 
diagonal  direction.    Also  aauUei  petit  point. 

About  a  month  ago  Tent  and  Tvakey-atltch  seemed  at  a 
stand ;  my  wife  knew  not  what  new  work  to  Introduce. 
Johnson,  The  Idler,  Bo.  13. 

Black  leather  cushions,  embroidered  in  red  and  blue 
tent-stitch.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  ii.  11. 

tent-tree  (tent'tre),  n.  A  tall  species  of  screw- 
pine,  Panctanus  Forsteri,  of  Lord  Howe's  Isl- 
and, New  South  Wales. 

tenture  (ten'tur),  n.  [<  P.  tentwre,  hangings: 
see  tenter^  ancl  te»*i.]  Hangings  or  decoration 
for  a  wall,  especially  paper-hangings.  Also  ten- 
torium. 

tent-wine  (tent'win),  n.    Same  as  ten^. 

tentwise  (tent'wiz),.adw.  In  the  form  of  a  tent. 

tent-work  (tent'wferk),  n.  Work  produced  by 
embroidering  with  tent-stitch. 

Our  great  grandmothers  distinguished  themselves  by 
truly  substantial  tent-work  chairs  and  carpets ;  by  needle- 
work pictures  of  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 

Miss  Edgemorth,  Practical  Education,  xx. 

tentwort  (tent'wfert),  n.     A  fern,  Asplermm 
Buta-muraria.    Also  called  wall-rue. 
tenty   (ten'ti),    a.      [Also   tenUe;   a  reduced 
form  of  tenUve.]  Attentive;  cautious;  careful*- 
[Scotch.] 
Jean  sUps  in  twa  with  tentie  e'e.        Buna,  Halloween. 
tenuate  (ten'u-at),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  tenuated, 
ppr.  tenuating.     [<  L.  ienimtus,  pp.  of  tenuare, 
make  thin  or  slender,  <  tenuis,  thin :  see  tenu- 
ous.']   To  make  thin.     [Bare.]    Imp.  Diet. 
tenues,  n.    Plural  of  tenuis. 
tenuifolions  (ten"u-i-f6'li-us),  a.    [<  L.  tenuis, 
thin,  +  foUum,  leaf.]    In  tot.,  having  slender 
or  narrow  leaves. 
tenuiousf  (te-nti'i-us),  a.   [<  L.  tenuis,  thin:  see 
tenuous.]    Same  as  tenuous. 

The  thing  I  speak  of  is  as  easie  to  be  apijrehended  as 
how  infection  should  pass  in  certain  tenwums  streams 
through  the  air  from  one  house  to  another. 

GlanvUle,  Essays,  vL 
A  tenuiom  emanation  or  continued  effluvium. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  4. 

tenuiroster  (ten"u-i-ros't6r),  n.  [<  NL.  tenui- 
rostris :  see  Tenuir'osires.]  A  slender-billed  bird, 
as  a  member  of  the  Tenuirostres. 
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tenuirostral  (ten*u-l-ros'tral),  a.  [<  tenuiros- 
ter +  -al.]  Slender-billed,  as  a  bird:  formerly 
specifying  the  Tenuirostres,  now  simply  descrip- 
tive.   See  cuts  under  bill  and  Promerops. 

Tenuirostres  (ten"u-i-ros'trez),  n.pl.  [NL.,  pi. 
of  tenuirostris,  slender-billed,  <  L.  tenuis,  thin, 
+  rostrum,  bill,  beak.]  If.  A  very  extensive 
and  unnatural  assemblage  of  chiefly  passerine 
or  insessorial  birds  in  which  the  beak  is  slen- 
der, as  creepers,  nuthatches,  honey-eaters, 
sun-birds,  humming-birds,  hoopoes,  and  many 
others  having  little  real  affinity:  correlated 
with  Dentirostres,  Conirostres,  etc.,  in  some  of 
the  older  systems,  as  that  of  Cuvier.  By  Blyth 
(1849)  the  term  was  restricted  to  the  swifts  and 
humming-birds. — 2.  In  ornAth.,  in  Sclater's  sja- 
tem  of  1880,  a  group  of  laminiplantar  oscme 
Passeres,  nearly  conterminous  with  Sundevall's 
Cinmyrimorphx. 

tenuis  (ten'u-is),  n. ;  pi.  tenues  (-ez).  [NL.,  < 
L.  tenuis,  thin,  fine,  close:  see  tenuous.]  In 
gram.,  one  of  the  three  surd  mutes  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  k,  v,  t,  in  relation  to  their  respec- 
tive middle  letters,  or  medials  (that  is,  sonalnt 
mutes),  y,  p,  6,  or  their  aspirates,  Xt  ^>  ^-  These 
terms  are  sometimes  also  applied  to  the  cor- 
responding articulate  elements  in  other  lan- 
guages, as  k,  p,  t. 

tenuity  (te-nii'i-ti)i  »•    [Early  mod.  E.  tenuitie; 

<  OF.  tenuite,  '&.  tinmte  =  Sp.  tenmdad  =  Pg. 
temiidade  =  It.  terndtd,,  <  L.  tenuita(t-)s,  thin- 
ness, slenderness,  fineness,  smallness,  <  tenuis, 
thin:  see  tenuous.]  1.  The  state  of  being  tenu- 
ous or  thin;  want  of  substantial  thickness  or 
depth ;  fineness ;  thinness,  as  applied  to  a  broad 
substance,  or  slenderness,  as  applied  to  one 
that  is  long. 

When  I  sat  down,  my  intent  was  to  write  a  good  book, 
and,  as  tav  sl3  thetenuityot  my  understanding  would  hold 
out,  a  wise,  ay,  and  a  discreet. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iii..  Author's  Pref. 

He  [the  bull-dog]  is  not  well  shaped ;  for  there  is  not 
the  quick  transition  from  the  thickness  of  the  fore-part, 
to  the  tenuity — the  thin  part— behind,  which  a  bull-dog 
ought  to  have.  Johnson,  in  Boswell,  an.  1777, 

2.  Rarity;  rareness;  thinness,  as  of  a  fluid. 
— 3t.  Poverty;  indigence. 

The  tenuity  and  contempt  of  clergymen  will  soon  let 
them  see  what  a  poor  carcase  they  are,  when  parted  from 
the  influence  of  that  supremacy.  Eikon  BasUike. 

4.  Simplicity  or  plainness ;  a  quality  of  style 
opposed  to  opulence  or  grandeur. 
tenuous  (ten'u-us),  a.    [Formerly  also  tenuious, 
q.  v.;  =  F.  tHu  =  Sp.  tenv£,  tenuo  =  Pg.  It.  tenue, 

<  L.  tenuis,  thin,  slender,  slim,  fine,  narrow, 
close,  =  E.  thin:  see  thin'-.]  1.  Thin;  small; 
minute. — 2.  Kare;  rarefied;  fine;  subtile. 

In  the  Sophist,  that  bewildering  maze  of  temious  ab- 
stractions, a  certain  mysterious  Eleatic  stranger  conducts 
the  argument  to  its  fitting  and  convincing  close. 

Jour.  Spec.  Phil.,  XIX  42. 

tenuousness  (ten'u-us-nes),  n.  Tenuous  or 
attenuated  character  or  quality ;  slenderness ; 
thinness ;  sparseness ;  rarity. 

tenure  (ten'ur),  n.  [<  MB.  *tenure,  tennwe,  < 
OF.  tenure,  ienewre,  F.  tenure  (ML.  tenura),  a 
tenure,  or  estate  in  land,  <  L.  tenere,  hold:  see 
tenant^.]  1.  The  nature  of  the  right  or  title 
by  which  property,  especially  real  property,  is 
held;  also,  the  property  so  held.  Land-tenure  is, 
in  the  main,  either /euaa2  or  aUodial.  According  to  the 
latter  tenure,  tjie  whole  right  and  title  to  the  land  rests 
with  the  owner,  subject  only  to  the  right  of  the  state, 
and  this  is  the  principle  of  United  States  law ;  according 
to  the  former,  the  person  possessing  the  land  holds  it 
from  a  superior,  and  this  is  the  principle  of  English  law. 
According  to  the  theory  in  England,  all  land  is  held  of  the 
crown,  either  mediately  or  immediately.  The  ownership 
of  land  is  therefore  never  unlimited  as  to  extent,  for  he 
who  is  the  owner  of  land  in  fee,  which  is  the  largest  estate 
that  a  man  can  have  in  land,  is  not  absolute  owner ;  he 
owes  services  in  respect  of  his  fee  (or  fief),  and  the  sei- 
gniory of  the  lord  always  subsists.  AH  land  in  the  hands 
of  any  layman  is  held  of  some  lord,  to  whom  the  holder 
or  tenant  owes  some  service ;  but  in  the  case  of  church 
lands,  although  they  are  held  by  tenure,  no  temporal  ser- 
vices are  due,  but  the  lord  of  whom  these  lands  are  held 
must  be  considered  the  owner,  although  the  beneficial 
ownership  can  never  revert  to  the  lord.  All  the  species 
of  ancient  tenures  may  be  reduced  to  four,  three  of  which 
still  subsist :  (1)  tenure  by  knight-sermee,  which  was  the 
most  honorable  (now  abolished) ;  (2)  tenure  in  free  socage, 
or  by  a  certain  and  determinate  service,  which  is  either 
free  and  honorable  or  villein  and  base ;  (3)  t&nure  by  copy 
of  court-roll,  or  copyhold  tenure;  (4)  tenure  in  ancient  de- 
mesne. There  was  also  tenure  in  frankakmain,  or  by  free 
alms.  (SeefrankalTnoin.)  The  tenure  in  free  and  com- 
mon socage  has  absorbed  most  of  the  others,  (See  estate, 
tenant^,  copyhold,  socage,  mUeirmge.)  In  Scots  law  the 
equivalent  technical  term  is  holding. 

And  had  noti  ben,  the  comens  wolde  have  brennyd  his 
plase  and  all  his  tennuryes,  wher  thorough  it  coste  me  of 
my  noune  propr  godes  at  that  tyme  more  than  vj.  merks 
in  mate  and  drynke.  Paston  Letters,  1. 133. 
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tepefaction 

2.  The  consideration  or  service  which  the  oc- 
cupier of  land  pays  to  Ms  lord  or  superior  for 
the  use  of  his  land,  or  the  condition  on  which 
he  holds  it. 

To  ride  in  the  lord's  train,  to  go  at  the  lord's  bidding 
wherever  he  might  will,  to  keep  "head-ward "over  the 
manor  at  nightfall,  or  horse-ward  over  its  common  field, 
to  hedge  and  ditch  about  the  demesne,  or  to  help  in  the 
chase  and  make  the  "  deer-hedge,"  were  tenures  by  which 
the  villagers  held  their  lands,  as  well  as  by  labor  on  the 
lord's  land  one  day  a  week  throughout  the  year,  and  a 
month's  toil  in  harvest-time. 

J.  R.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  317. 

We  served  not  in  Ceesar's  armies ;  we  took  not  Cfiesar's 

Eiay ;  we  held  no  lands  by  the  tenure  of  guarding  Ceesar's 
rentiers.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  117. 

3.  Holding,  or  manner  of  holding,  in  general; 
the  terms  or  conditions  on  which,  or  the  period 
during  which,  anything  is  held. 

It  is  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  tor  any  mortal  man  to 
look  for  a  perpetual  tenure  of  happiness  in  his  life. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  94. 

4.  Quality  with  respect  to  proportion  of  ingre- 
dients. 

The  ores  treated  in  this  [Castilian]  furnace  ought  never 
to  contain  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  metal,  and,  when 
richer,  must  be  reduced  to  about  this  tenure  by  the  ad- 
dition of  slags  and  other  fluxes.  Ure,  Diet.,  III.  62. 

Barons  by  tenure.  See  baron,  i.— Base  tenure.  See 
copyhold,  1. —  Cottier  tenure.  See  cotteri.— Military 
tenure.  SeemSaorj/.— Privity  of  tenure,  ieeprimty. 
— Tenure  l)y  divine  service.  See  divine.— Tenure  in 
aumone.  Seeoumorie.— Tenure  of  Office  Act.  (a)  An 
act  of  the  United  States  Congress,  May  15th,  1820  (3  Stat. 
582),  prescribing  that  large  classes  of  public  officers  should 
be  appointed  for  the  limited  term  of  four  years  and  re- 
movable at  pleasure,  (fi)  An  act  of  1867  (14  Stat.  430; 
£ev.  Stat.  §  1767  et  seq.),  providing  that  persons  appointed 
to  civil  offices  by  the  President,  and  conflrmed  by  the 
Senate,  excepting  members  of  the  cabinet,  shall  hold  such 
offices  until  their  successors  are  qualified,  subject  to  sus- 
pension by  the  President,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senal^ 
for  misconduct;  and  that  they  can  be  removed  on^  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate.  ' 

tenure-horn  (ten'ur-h6rn),  n.  A  horn  by  the 
possession  or  exhibition  of  which  certain  es- 
tates were  held.  Compare  tenure-sword.  The 
"Bruce  horn"  of  Savefcnake  Forest,  Wiltshire,  and  the 
"Tutbury  horn"  of  Tutbury  in  Staffordshire,  England, 
have  been  exhibited  at  South  Kensington. 

tenure-sword  (ten'iir-sord),  n.  A  sword  by  the 
exhibition  of  which  at  certain  times  certain 
lands  were  held,  in  most  cases  the  sword  so  exhib- 
ited was  sacredly  preserved  in  the  family  holding  the 
estate.  The  weapons  seem  generally  to  have  been  fal- 
chions, or  short  curved  swords.    J.  P.  Earwaker. 

tenuryt,  n.    Same  as  tenure. 

tenuto  (te-no'to),  a.     [It.,  pp.  of  tenere,  hold, 

<  L.  tenere,  hold':  see  tenanf^^  In  music,  held; 
sustained ;  given  full  value :  used  of  tones  or 
chords  occurring  in  contrast  to  staccato  tones 
or  chords.  It  is  nearly  the  same  in  effect  as 
legato.  Abbreviated  ten. — Tenuto  mark,  in  musi^ 
cal  notation,  a  horizontal  stroke  over  a  note  or  chord,  to 
Indicate  that  it  is  to  be  held  its  full  time :  thus,  i>. 

tenzon  (ten'zon),  n.    Same  as  tenson. 
teocalli  (te-o-kal'i),  n.     [=  Sp.  teocali,  teucali, 

<  Mex.  teocalli,  a  temple,  lit.  '  house  of  a  god,' 

<  teotl,  a  god,  4-  calli,  a  house.]  A  structure  of 
earth  and  stone  or  brick,  used  as  a  temple  or 
place  of  worship  by  the  Mexicans  and  other 
aborigines  of  America.  They  were  generally  solid 
four-sided  truncated  pyramids,  built  terrace-wise,  with 
the  temple  proper  on  the  platform  at  the  summit.  Many 
teocallis  still  remain  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  state,  as 
the  so-called  Pyramid  of  Cholula.    Also  teopan. 

teonet,  v.  t.    A  Middle  English  form  of  teen^. 

teonoma  (te-on'o-ma),  n.  [An  anagram  of  Ne- 
otoma,  q.  v.]  i.  The  large  bushy-tailed  rat 
of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  Neotoma  einerea,  the 
pack-rat. — 2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A  genus  of  such 
rats,  separated  from  Neotoma.    J.  E.  Gray. 

teopan  (te'o-pan),  n.    Same  as  teocalK. 

teosinte  (te-o-sin'te),  n.  [Mex.]  A  grass,  Mu- 
chkena  Imwians,  native  in  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  introduced  into  cxdtivation  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  it  is  closely  allied  to  the  Indian 
com,  having  the  male  flowers  in  a  tassel  at  the  top,  the 
seed,  however,  borne  not  on  a  cob,  but  on  slender  stems 
from  the  joints,  inclosed  in  a  loose  husk.  It  is  an  annual, 
reaching  the  heisht  of  12  feet,  suitable  for  forage,  and  per- 
haps the  most  prolific  of  forage-plants,  sending  up  some- 
times sixty  or  eighty  shoots,  and  springing  up  again  when 
cut.  It  endures  drought  fairly  well,  though  preferring 
humid  soil.  Its  success  in  the  southern  United  States  is 
hindered  by  its  not  ripening  its  seed ;  it  is  found  to  do 
so,  however,  in  some  subtropical  localities.  Also  called 
Ouatemala  grass. 

tepal  (tep'al),  n.  [<  petal,  transposed  for  dis- 
tinction, pirob.  in  imitation  of  sej>al.]  In  iot., 
an  individual  segment  of  a  penanth,  whether 
sepal  or  petal.     [Rare.] 

tepee  (te'pe),  n.  [Also  teepee,  Upi;  Amer.  Ind.] 
An  Indian  wigwam  or  tent. 

tepefaction  (tep-e-fak'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *te- 
pefactio{nr-),  <  tepefacere,  make  lukewarm:  see 


tepefaction 

tepefy.']  The  act  or  operation  of  making  tepid, 
or  moderately  -warm.    Imp.  Diet. 

tepefy  (tep'e-fl),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  tepefied,  ppr. 

tepefying.     [<  L.  tepefacere,  make  lukewarm,  < 

tepere,  be  lukewarm  (see  tepid),  +facere,  make.] 

I,  trans.  To  make  tepid,  or  moderately  warm. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  moderately  warm. 

tepetate  (te-pe-tah'te),  n.  Amaterial  existuig  in 
enormous  quantities  (5  to  500  feet  thick)  over 
the  greater  portion  of  the  surface  of  Mexico, 
and  supposed  to  be  consolidated  volcanic  mud. 
It  somewhat  resembles  a  sun-baked  clay.  It  is  also  found 
less  extensively  in  Central  and  South  America. 

tephramaucy  (tef 'ra-man-si),  n.  Same  as 
tephromancy. 

tephrite  (tef'rit),  n.  [<  L.  tepkritis,  <  Gr.*Te^/)Z- 
T<c,  an  ash-colored  stone,  <  reijipd^,  ash-colored, 
<  Tl<l>pa,  ashes.]  The  name  of  certain  modern 
volcanic  rocks  of  rather  varied  and  uncertain 
composition .  The  tephrites  bear  the  same  relation  to 
the  normal  basalts  that  the  phonolites  do  to  the  trachytes 
(Rosenbusch).  Among  the  older  eruptive  rooks,  theralite 
is  the  representative  of  tephrite,  the  essential  features  of 
which  are  that  it  is  porphyritic  in  structure,  the  giound- 
mass  containing  a  soda-lime  feldspar,  which  also  some- 
times occurs  in  distinct  crystals,  while  to  this  are  added 
nephelin,  leucite,  and  augite,  with  apatite,  magnetite,  and 
other  less  abundant  minerals.  See  nephelin-tephrite  and 
leucite-basalt 

tephritic  (tef-rit'ik),  a.  [<  tephrite  +  -ic]  Of 
the  nature  of  tephrite ;  pertaining  to  tephrite. 

tephritoid(tef'ri-toid),».  [<tephrite  +  -oid.']  A 
variety  of  tephrite .  In  this  nephelin  is  wanting,  but  its 
base  is  made  up  of  amaterial  rich  in  soda, and  gelatinizing  in 
acid,  by  which  the  nephelin  is  to  a  certain  extent  replaced. 

Tephrodornis  (tef-ro-d6r'nis),  n.    [NL.  (Swain- 


son,  1831),  <  Gr.  Te^p66rig,  ashy  (<  ri^pa,  ashes), 
+  fipwf,  a  bird.]  An  extensive  genus  of  Indian 


Tephrodornis  fotidiceriatiHS. 

shrike-like  birds,  now  restricted  to  6  species,  of 
which  the  best-known  is  the  so-called  Keroula 
shrike  of  Pondieherry,  T.  pondieerianus. 
tepbxoite  (tef'ro-it),  n.  [Irreg.  <'GI-r.  Te<l>p6g, 
ash-gray,  +  -ite^.  Cf.  tephrite.]  A  silicate  of 
manganese  of  an  ash-gray  or  reddish  color,  com- 
monly occurring  in  eleavable  masses :  found  in 
New  Jersey,  also  in  Sweden.  It  belongs  to  the 
chrysolite  group. 
tftpTi r nm a.n ny  (tef'ro-man-si),  n.  [Also  tephro- 
mancy; <  F.  t^hromande,  <  NL.  tephromanUa,  < 
G^r.  Te<j>pa,  ashes,  -t-  fiavreia,  divination.]  Augury 
depending  on  iiie  inspection  of  the  ashes  of  a 
saeriflee. 
Tephrosia  (tef-ro'si-a),  n.  [NL.  (Persoon,  1807), 
<  &r.  TCippdg,  ash-oolored,  <  T(<ppa,  ashes.]  A  ge- 
nus of  papilionaceous  plants,  of  the  tribe  Ga- 
legese,  type  of  the  subtribe  Tephrosieee.  it  is 
characterized  by  racemose  flowers  with  blunt  anthers, 
the  banner-stamen  free  at  the  base,  but  early  united  with 
the  other  stamens  at  the  middle,  and  the  style  somewhat 
rigid,  incurved,  and 
usually  bearded  at  the 
tip;  and  by  a  com- 
pressed linear  or  rare- 
fy ovate  pod  with  two 
thin  valves,nerve-like 
sutures,  and  numer- 
ous seeds  sometimes 
enlarged  by  a  small 
strophiole.  There 
are  about  125  spe- 
cies, widely  scattered 
through  warm  regions 
and  especially  numer- 
ous in  Australia.  A 
few  are  found  in  North 
America,  six  occur- 
ringwithin  the  United 
States  south  of  Dela- 
ware, one  of  which, 
T.  Virginiana,  ex- 
tends northward  as 
far  as  the  Massachu- 
setts coast  They  are 
herbs  or  shrubs,  with 
odd-pinnate  leaves  of 
many  leaflets,  rarely 
reduced  to  three  or 
even  to  one,  often 
closdy  hoary  with 
silken  hairs,  and  remarkable,  except  in  a  few  Australian 
species,  for  their  peculiar  veins,  not  netted  or  branching, 
but  extending  parallel  to  each  other  obliquely  from  the 
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midrib.  The  red,  purple,  or  white  flowers  are  conspicu- 
ously papilionaceous,  with  the  petals  borne  on  claws,  the 
banner  roundish  and  externally  silky,  the  keel  incurved; 
they  form  racemes  which  are  often  leafy  at  the  base  and 
are  terminal,^  opposite  the  leaves,  or  grouped  in  the  upper 
axils.  T.  Yirffiniana  is  locally  known  as  wUd  ffweet-pea 
from  its  flowers,  and  as  devil' s-shoettrings  and  catgut  from 
its  long,  slender,  and  very  tough  roots ;  book-names  are 
hoary  pea  and  goat's  rue.  Several  species  yield  a  dye,  as 
T.  tinctaria,  used  for  indigo  at  Mysore,  and  T.  Apollinea 
(for  which  see  Egyptian  indigo,  under  indigo).  T.  pur- 
purea in  India  and  T.  toxicaria  in  Surinam  are  used  me- 
dicinally ;  the  latter,  under  the  name  Surinam  poison,  is 
used  in  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere  to  stupefy  flsh. 
tepid  (tep'id),  a.  [=  OF.  Uede  =  It.  tepido, 
lAepido,  <  L.  tepidus,  lukewarm,  tepid  (cf .  tepor^ 
heat,  =  Skt.  tapas,  heat),  <  tepente,  be  lukewarm, 
=  Skt.  top,  be  warm.]  Moderately  warm ;  luke- 
warm. 

The  naked  negro,  panting  at  the  Line,  .  .  . 

Basks  in  the  glare,  or  stems  the  temd  wave. 

Goldsmith,  Traveller,  L  71. 

tepidarium  (tep-i-da'ri-um),  n.;  pi.  tepidaria 
(-a).  [L.,  a  tepid  bath,  or  the  room  set  apart 
for  it,  <  tepidus,  lukewarm,  tepid :  see  tepid.]  In 
the  ancient  Eoman  baths,  an  apartment  heated 
to  a  certain  temperature  to  prepare  the  bpdy 
for  the  great  heat  of  the  hot  and  vapor  baths, 
or  to  serve  as  a  palliative  to  the  cold  of  the 
frigidarium ;  also,  the  boiler  in  which  the  wa- 
ter was  heated  for  the  hot  bath. 

tepidity  (te-pid'j-ti),  n.  [<  F.  tSpiditi  =  Pr. 
tepiditat z='h,.  Uepiditd,,  <  L.  as  ii*tepidita{t-)s, 
lukewarmness,  <  tepidus,  lukewarm,  tepid:  see 
tepid.]    Lukewarmness. 

They  upbraided  the  tepidity  and  infidel  baseness  of  the 
Jewish  nation.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  49. 

tepidly  (tep'id-li),  adv.  In  a  tepid  manner; 
lukewarmly. 

tepidness  (tep'id-nes),  n.    Tepidity. 

tepor  (tep'or),  n.  [=  It.  tepore,  <  L.  tepor,  luke- 
warmness, <  tepere,  be  lukewarm:  see  tepid.] 
Gentle  heat;  moderate  warmth. 

The  small  pox,  mortal  during  such  a  season,  grew  more 
favorable  by  the  tepor  and  moisture  in  April.    Arljuthnot. 

tepoy,  n.    See  teapoy.  _ 

teguesguite  (tek-es-ke'te),  ».  [Said  to  be  so 
called  from  a  Mexican  place-name.]  In  Mexi- 
can metal.,  native  carbonate  of  soda  mixed  with 
some  sulphate  and  common  salt,  which  efflo- 
resces, after  the  rainy  season,  on  the  surface  of 
the  plains  in  Mexico,  and  later  in  the  season 
forms  a  crust. 

In  the  two  Haciendas  of  the  Company  [at  Sombrerete], 
La  Purisinia  and  La  Soledad,  amalgamation  is  but  little 
employed.  The  ores  are  usually  smelted,  and  in  this  pro- 
cess great  use  is  made  of  the  teguesguite  (carbonate  of 
soda)  from  La  Salada,  which  is  employed  as  a  dissolvent. 
Ward,  Mexico,  II.  279. 

ter  (ter),  adv.  [L.,  thrice,  <  tres  {tri-)^  three: 
see  three.]  Thrice :  used  in  music  to  indicate 
that  a  measure  or  phrase  to  which  it  is  attached 
is  to  be  repeated  three  times  in  succession. 

teraget,  «•  [ME.,  appar.  <  OF.  *terrage,  land 
(found  only  in  sense  of  field-rent),  <  L.  terra, 
land:  see  terra.]    Country;  territory. 

Dyomed  demly  dresait  to  wend 
To  the  terage  of  Troy  with  a  tore  ost. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  12786. 

teramorphous  (ter-a-m6r'fus),  a.  [Prop.  *tera- 
tomorphous,  <  Gr.  r'^pag  (repar-),  a  monster,  -t- 
fiop(j>^,  form.]  Of  the  form  or  nature  of  a  mon- 
strosity. 

terapenef,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  terrapin. 

teraph  (ter'af ),  n. ;  pi.  teraphim  (-a-fim).  [Heb.] 
A  household  image  reverenced  Sy  the  ancient 
Hebrews:  in  the  Bible  used  only  in  the  plural, 
and  sometimes  applied  to  one  image.  The  tera- 
phim seem  to  have  been  either  wholly  or  in  part  of  human 
form  and  of  small  size.  They  appear  to  have  been  revere 
enced  as  penates,  or  household  gods,  and  in  some  shape 
or  other  to  have  been  used  as  domestic  oracles. 

terapint,  «.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  terrapin. 

Teras  (te'ras),  «.  [NL.  (Treitschke,  1829),  <  Gr. 
ripoQ,  a  monster.]     A  notable  genus  of  moths, 

P-- 


Hoary  Fea  {Tephrosia  Virginiana). 
a,  the  fruits. 


Teras  Tnalivorana, 


,  larva ;  b,j»x^a. ;  c,  moth  ;  d,  leaf  witli  pupal  exnvium. 
(Cfross  and  lines  show  natural  sizesO 
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ordinarily  placed  at  the  head  of  the  tortricid 
series.  The  genus  is  wide-spread  and  the  species  are 
numerous.  T.  malivorana  is  common  in  the  United  States, 
and  feeds  in  the  larval  state  on  the  leaves  of  the  apple. 
T.  caudana  is  a  curious  European  species  in  which  the 
fore  wings  have  a  falcate  outer  margin  and  an  excavation 
on  the  costal  margin.  T.  contaminana  is  known  as  the 
cTieekered  pebble. 

teraticalt  (tf-rat'i-kal),  a.  [<  *teraUc,  <  Gr.  tc- 
pariKdg,  strange,  monstrous,  <  ripac  (repar-),  a 
sign,  wonder,  prodigy,  monster,  a  huge  animal, 
a  strange  creature.]  Marvelous;  prodigious; 
incredible. 

Herodotus,  possibly  delighting  in  teratieal  stories,  might 
tell  what  he  never  heard. 

W.  WoUaaton,  Eeligion  of  Nature,  lu.  16. 

teratogenic  (ter'''a-to-jen'ik),  a.  [<  teratogen-y 
+  -ie.]  Producing  monsters ;  of  or  pertaining 
to  teratogeny. 

teratogeny  (ter-a-toj'e-ni),  «.  [<  Gr.  ripag  (re- 
par-),  a  monsterj  -t-  yevvav,  produce.]  In  pa- 
thol.,  the  production  of  monsters. 

teratoid  (ter'a-toid),  a.  [<  Gr.  ripac  (repar-),  a 
monster,  +  etSoq,  form.]  Resembling  a  mon- 
ster.— Teratoid  tumor.    Same  as  teratoma. 

teratolite  (ter'a-to-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  ripoQ  (repar-), 
a  prodigy,  +  IWoc,  stone.]  A  kind  of  clay  or 
fine-grained  silicate  of  alumina  from  the  coal- 
formation  of  Planitz  in  Saxony,  formerly  sup- 
posed to  possess  valuable  medicinal  proper- 
ties, whence  it  had  its  ancient  name  of  terra 
mi/raculosa  Saxonise.  Also  called  lithomarge. 
Sometimes  erroneously  BpeUed  terratoUte,  as  if 
from  Latin  terra,  earth. 

teratologic  (ter"a-to-loj'ik),  a.  [<  teratolog-y 
+  -ic]    Same  as  teratologieal.  j 

teratological  (ter"a-to-loj'i-kal),  a.    [<  terato-    5 
logic  +  -al.]    Of  or'pertaining  to  teratology.        t 

teratologist  (ter-a-tol'6-jist),  n.  [<  teratolog-y 
+ -ist.]  1.  One  who  deals  in  marvels ;  a  mar- 
vel-monger. Imp.  Diet. — 2.  One  versed  in  ter- 
atology. 

teratology  (ter-a-tol'o-ji),  n.  [=  F.  teratologic, 
<  NL.  teratologid,  <  Gir.  reparoAxyyta,  a  telling  of 
marvels  or  prodigies,  <  ripag  (repar-),  a  sign, 
marvel,  prodigy,  monster,  +  -"hyyla,  <  "Mr/eiv,  say, 
tell  (see -oJog'^).]  1.  Narration  of  what  is  mar- 
velous or  prodigious;  exaggeration  in  descrip- 
tion. 

Teratology  is  when  bold  Writers,  fond  of  the  sublime, 
intermix  something  great  and  prodigious  in  every  Thing 
they  write,  whether  there  be  Foundation  for  it  in  Beason 
or  not^and  this  is  what  is  caird  Bombast.      BaaXey,  1727. 

2.  In  anat.,  zool.,  and  &oi.,  the  science  of  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  monstrosities ;  that  depart- 
ment of  biology  which  treats  of  malformations, 
or  monstrous  or  abnormal  growths,  in  the  ani- 
mal or  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

teratoma  (ter-a-to'mS,), «.;  pi.  teratomata  (-ma- 
ta).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  r^pac  (repar-),  a  monst^,  -I- 
-oma.]  A  complex  congenital  tumor,  often 
containing  very  many  different  tissues,  as  skin, 
hair,  teeth,  connective  tissue,  cartilage,  bone, 
muscles,  and  glands:  most  frequently  found 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  spine,  about  the  head 
and  neck,  and  in  the  generative  organs.  Also 
called  teratoid  tumor. 

teratomatous  (ter-a-tom'a-tus),  a.  [<  tera- 
toma(t-)  +  -ous.]  Saving  the  character  of  a 
teratoma. 

terbium  (t6r'bi-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  (Yt)terl)(3i)  in 
Sweden:  see  erlnum,  a,nd  et.  yttrium.]  A  rare 
element,  not  yet  isolated,  occurring  in  the  sam- 
arskite  of  North  Carolina  and  certain  other  rare 
minerals,  associated  with  erbium  and  yttrium. 

terce  (ters),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  terse  ;  <  ME. 
*ters,  *terce,  <  OF.  ters,  tiers,  m.,  terce,  tierce,  f., 
third  (tierce,  a  third  part),  <  L.  terUus  =  E. 
third:  see  iftird,  and  cf.  *jerce.]  If.  A  third;  a 
third  part. 

Then  we  were  hi  ix.  degrees  and  a  terce,  rekenynge  owr 
selues  XXX.  leagues  of  the  sholes  of  the  ryuer  canled  Eio 
Orande. 

R.  JSden,  First  Books  on  America  (ed.  Arber,  p.  380). 
The  15.  we  came  to  Hatorask,  in  36.  degrees  and  a  terse, 
at  4.  fadom,  3  leagues  from  shore. 

Quoted  In  Capt.  John  Smith's  Woi*s,  1. 103. 
2.  Same  as  tierce,  3.-3.  In  Scots  law,  a  right 
corresponding  to  dower  in  English  law;  a  real 
right  whereby  a  vridow  who  has  not  accepted 
any  special  provision  is  entitled  to  a  life-rent 
of  one  third  of  the  heritage  in  which  her  hus- 
band died  infeft,  provided  the  marriage  has 
endured  for  a  year  and  a  day,  or  has  produced 
a  living  child.  No  widow  is  entitled  to  her 
terce  until  she  is  regularly  Icenned  to  it.  See 
fee«i,  V.  t,  5.-4.  In  the  Eoman  CathoUc  and 
Greek  churches,  and  in  religious  houses,  and  as 
a  devotional  oflee  in  the  Anglican  Church  the 
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office  of  the  third  hovir:  originally  and  proper- 
ly said  half-way  between  sunrise  and  noon.  See 
canonical  hours,  under  canonical. 
tercel  (tfer'sel),  n,    [Formerly  also  tiercel,  ter- 
selle,  tarsel,  and  by  assimilation  tassel,  tassell; 

<  ME  tercel,  tersel,  tercelle,  terselle,  <  OF.  tercel 
=  Pr.  tersol  =  Sp.  terzuelo  =  It.  terzuolo,  <  ML. 
tertiolus,  a  male  hawk,  lit. '  *thirdling,'  so  called 
because,  in  popular  notion,  of  three  eggs  laid 
by  a  hawk,  the  third  was  sure  to  produce  a  male, 
of  smaller  size  than  the  others ;  dim.  of  L.  ter- 
tius,  third:  see  terce,  tertian,  tJwrd.']  A  male 
falcon;  especially,  the  male  of  the  peregrine 
falcon. 

Another  tersel  egle  spak  anon. 

ChoMcer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.  449. 

I  could  not  any  where  come  by  a  goaa-hawk,  nor  taeiel  of 
falcon.  Urquhart,  tr.  of  Kabelaia,  i.  39. 

With  her  of  Tarsela  and  of  Lures  he  talks. 

Prim;  Henry  and  Emma. 
Tercel  gentt,  tercel  geutlet,  a  trained  tercel. 

I  marvel  what  blood  thou  art— neither  Englander  nor 
Scot  —  Ush  nor  flesh.  Marry,  out  upon  thee,  foul  kite, 
that  would  fain  be  a  tered  gentle !  Scott,  Abbot,  iv. 

tercelett  (tfers'let),  n.  [Also  tiercelet;  <  OF.  terce- 
let,  Uercelet,  a  male  hawk,  dim.  of  tercel,  a  male 
hawk :  see  terceW]  The  male  of  the  falcon  fam- 
ily, or  of  birds  of  prey. 

Tho  dwelte  a  tereelet  me  faste  by, 
Xhat  semed  welle  of  alle  gentilesse. 

Chaucer,  Squire's  Tale,  1.  496. 

tercellenet  (t6r'se-len),  n.     [<  OF.  *terceUn  (?), 

<  tercel,  a  tercel:  see  tercel.^  A  small  male 
hawk.    See  the  quotation. 

Nor  must  you  expect  from  high  antiquity  the  distinc- 
tions of  eyes  and  ramage  hawks ;  .  .  .  nor  yet  what  eggs 
produce  the  different  hawks,  or  when  they  lay  three  eggs, 
that  the  first  produceth  a  female  and  laige  hawk,  the 
second  of  a  middler  sort,  and  the  third  a  smaller  bird, 
tereeUene  or  tassel  of  the  male  sex. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Misc.  Tracts,  v. 

tercentenary  (t6r-sen'te-na-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
ter,  thrice  (see  ter),  +  centekarius,  pertaining  to 
a  hundred:  see  centenary."]  I.  a.  Comprising 
three  hundred  years ;  including  or  relating  to 
the  interval  of  three  hundred  years. 

II.  n.  A  day  observed  as  a  festival  in  com- 
memoration of  some  event,  as  the  birth  of  a 
great  man,  or  a  decisive  victory,  that  hap- 
pened three  hundred  years  before:  as,  the 
Shakspere  tercentenary. 

tercentennial  (t6r-sen-ten'i-al),  a.  and  n,  [<  L. 
ter,  thrice,  +  centum,  hundred,  +  annus,  year: 
see  centennial.]    Same  as  tercentenary. 

At  the  tercentennial  celebration  of  Presbyterianism,  in 
Philadelphia,  Nov.  20, 1872,  .  .  ,  was  displayed  the  Amer- 
ican ilag  crosaed  with  the  Covenanters'  flag  of  blue  ailk. 
Preble,  Hist.  Mag,  p.  140. 

tercer  (t6r's6r),  n.  [<  OF.  *tercier,  <  ML.  tertia- 
rius,  Ut.  pertaining  to  a  third,  <  tertius,  a  third : 
see  terce.]  In  law,  a  tenant  in  dower;  a  dow- 
eress. 

tercet  (tfer'set),  n.  [<  F.  tercet,  dim.  of  tiers, 
third:  see  terce,  Merce.]  1.  In  music,  same  as 
triplet. — 3.  In  poetry,  a  group  of  three  riming 
lines;  a  triplet. 

tercine  (tfir'sin),  n.  [<  F.  tereine,  <  L.  tertius, 
third :  see  terce.]  In  tot.,  a  supposed  third  coat 
of  an  ovule,  really  a  layer  of  the  primine  or  sec- 
undine,  or  the  secundine  itself.  Lindley,  Gloss. 

teret.  A  Middle  English  form  of  tear^,  tear'^,  tar^. 

terebate  (ter'e-bat),  n.  [<  tereb{ic)  +  -ate\] 
In  chem.^  a  compound  of  terebic  acid  and  a  base. 

terebella  (ter-e-bel'a),  n.;  pi.  terebellie  (-e). 
[NL.,  dim.  of  L".  tereHra,  a  borer,  a  trepan:  see 
t&rebra.]  1.  In  surg.,  a  trepan  or  trephine.— 
2.  A  marine  tubicblous  worm  of  the  genus 
Terehella.—S.  [cap.]  [NL.  (Gmelin,  1790).] 
The  typical  genus  of  Terebellidse. 

Terebemdse  (ter-e-bel'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. ,  <  Tere- 
bella +  -idle.]  k  family  of  tubicolous  poly- 
ohsetous  annelids. 

Terebellum  (ter-e-bel'im),  n.  [A  corruption 
of  Gr.  TerpdTr^Evpov,  a  qaadrangle  (a  name  ap- 
plied to  this  group  by  Ptolemy),  neut.  of  TSTpd- 
irTiSvpog,  four-sided,<  rerpa-,  four,  +  n^^pd,  side.] 
A  group  of  four  stars,  in  the  form  of  a  quadri- 
lateral, at  the  root  of  the  tail  of  Sagittarius. 

terebene  (ter'f-ben),  n.  [<  tereb(inth)  +  -ene.] 
A  colorless  mobile  liquid  hydrocarbon  (CioHis) 
having  a  faint  odor,  and  optically  inactive,  pre- 
pared by  treating  rectified  oil  of  turpentine  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  the  cold. 

terebic  (te-reb'ik),  a.  [<  tereb{inth,)  +  -ic]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from  turpentine. — 
Terebic  add,  C7H1QO4,  a  monobasic  acid,  a  product  of 
tho  action  of  nitric  acid  on  turpentine-oil.  Also  called  tur- 
pentCrUe,  terebUio,  and  terebinic  acid. 

terebinth  (ter'e-binth),  n.  [Formerly  also  teri- 
Unth;  <  ME.  'terebinth,  terebynt,<OF.  terebinthe, 
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F.  tSrSbinthe  =  Pr.  terebinte  =  Sp.  It.  terebinto  = 
Pg.  terebintho,  <  L.  terebinthus,  ML.  also  terebin- 
tus  =  Gr.  Tepi/3iv6og,  ripjiivdoc,  earlier  ripfuvdo^, 
also  rpi/iiSoQ,  TpifiiBo^,  the  terebinth,  also  its  res- 
in, turpentine.  Of.  turpentine,  from  the  same 
source.]  1.  The  turpentine-tree,  Pistocia  Tere- 
binthus,  native  in  the  lands  about  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  source  of  Chian  turpentine,  it  is  a 
tree  of  moderate  size,  with  pinnate  leaves  and  panicles  of 
inconspicuous  flowers.  It  is  common  in  the  hot  and  dry 
southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Palestine,  there  taking  the 
place  of  the  oak.  It  generally  stands  isolated,  seldom  in 
clumps,  never  in  foreats,  and  is  an  object  of  veneration. 
Also  named  Algerine  or  Barbary  mastic-tree. 

To  make  hem  save  from  wormea  aette  a  bough 
Of  terebynt,  other  a  birche  stalk. 

PaMadim,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  125. 
Here  growes  Uelampode  every  "where, 
And  Teribinth,  good  for  Gotes. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  July. 

2t.  Turpentine — oil  of  terebinth,  oil  of  turpentine. 
terebintnent,  a.     [ME.  terebynten;  <  terebinth 
+  -en^.]    Of  terebinth. 

And  putte  in  everie  hole  a  wegge  or  pynne, 
A  birchen  here,  a  terebynten  there. 

Pailadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  97. 

terebinthina  (ter-f-bin'thi-na),  n.  [NL.,  fem. 
(sc.  resina)  of  terebinthin/iis,  hi  the  terebinth: 
see  terebinthine.]  The  o£S.cinal  name  of  tur- 
pentine. 

terebinthinate  (ter-f-bin'thi-nat),  v.  *.;  pret. 
and  pp.  terebinthinate'diTppv.  terebinthinating.  [< 
terebinthine  +  -ate^.]  To  impregnate  with  tur- 
pentine.—Terebinthinated  collodion,  collodion  to 
which  some  fatty,  oily,  or  waxy  ingredient  has  been  added 
for  the  purpose  of  making  it  flexible. — Terebinthinated 
ether,  an  ethereal  solution  of  oil  of  turpentine. — Tere- 
binthinated fumigation,  a  vapor-bath  of  steam  charged 
with  turpentine. 

terebinthinate  (ter-e-bln'thi-nat),  a.  and  n. 
[<  terebinthine  +  -ate^.]  I.  a.  Terebinthine; 
imraegnated  with  the  qualities  of  turpentine. 

II.  n.  In  med.,  a  preparation  of  the  turpen- 
tine of  firs. 

terebinthine  (ter-f-bin'thin),  a.  [<  L.  terebin- 
thinus,  <  Gr.  repefiivdivog,  of  the  terebinth,  or  of 
turpentine,  <  TEpi^ivdog,  terebinth,  turpentine : 
see  terebinth.  Cf.  turpenUne.]  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  terebinth  or  turpentine-tree. — 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  turpentine ;  consisting  of 
turpentine,  or  partaking  of  its  qualities. 

terebinthinous    (ter-f-bin'thi-nus),  a.    [<  L. 
terebinthinus :   see   tere- 
bintMne.]     Same  as  tere- 
binthine, 2. 

terebintn-tree  (ter'e- 
binth-tre),  n.  Same  as 
terebinth,  1. 

terebra  (ter'e-bra),  ».; 
pi.  terebree  (-bre).  [NL., 
<  L.  terebra,  a  borer,  an 
auger,  a  trepan,  an  en- 

f'ne  for  piercing  a  wall, 
terere,  pp.  tritus,  rub, 
grind:  see  trite.]  1.  A 
machine  employed  by 
the  Romans  in  sieges  to 
begin  a  breach  in  a  wall, 
consisting  of  a  long 
spear-like  beam  mount- 

ed  on  an  axis,  and  work-    ex.„m,g,^o^erebra;_a^^^ 
ed  m    a    groove    by  ma-    tachment;    c,  ventral  view  of 

ohinery.-2.  In  entom     |ro%d  VS"' i  VeK 

the     borer     or     modified     3.  the  two  lower  filaments  or 

ovipositor  of  various  in-  =?"="'==• 

sects,  and  especially  of  the  terebrant  hyme- 

nopters.  With  this  organ  the  insects  punc- 
ture the  places  in  which  they  lay  their  eggs. 

—  3.  [cap.]  A  genus  of  marine 

toxoglossate  gastropods,  having 

a  long  slender  tapering  spire, 

typical   of   the  family  Terebri- 

dse;  the  auger-shells.    Jdanson, 

1757. 
terebrant  (ter'e-brant),  a.  [<  L. 

terebran(t-)s,    ppr. 

of  terebrare,  bore: 

see  terebrate.]  Bor- 
ing with  a  terebra, 

as  a  hymenopter- 

ous  insect;   of  or 

pertaining   to  the 

Terebrantia. 
Terebrantia    (ter- 

e-bran'shi-a),  n.pl. 

[NL.       (Latreille, 

1817),  neut.  pi.  of  L. 

terebran(t--^Mvmg,  A„ger.*eiis. 

bOnng         through.  ^,Ttrtbra(Bunid)sc,«ipHcala. 

see  te/'CO/'CWlf.J       l.  *,  Terebra  maculata. 


Pintpla  conquisitor. 
.   side  view    of  abdomen, 
showing  terebra  or  ovipositor 
partly  extended ;     b,   anterior 
sup- 


TeredinidaB 

In  LatreiUe's  system,  one  of  the  two  prime  di- 
visions of  the  order  Hymenoptera,  comprising 
those  forms  which  have  the  abdomen  of  the 
females  furnished  with  an  instrument  em- 
ployed as  a  saw  or  a  borer  for  depositing  their 
eggs:  opposed  to  Aculeata,  in  which  the  ab- 
domen is  armed  with  a  sting,  and  divided  into 
Securifera  and  Pupivora.  Westwood  adopted  this 
division,  and  divided  the  section  into  Phytophaga  and 
Bntomoplmga,  the  former  including  the  saw-flies  (Ten- 
thredinidse)  and  horntails  (UroceridiB),  and  the  latter  the 
gall-flies  (Cynipidse),  the  parasitic  Evaniida,  lehneumoni- 
dse,  Braconidae,  Chalddidse,  and  ProototrypidiB  (grouped 
together  under  the  term  Spieuiif&ra),  and  the  rubytails 
or  Chrysididse,  for  which  the  term  Tubul^era  of  HacLeay 
was  adopted. 

3.  In  Crustacea,  the  boring  or  burrowing  cir- 
ripeds ;  the  AlcippidsB. 

terebrate  (ter'f-brat),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  tere- 
brated,  ppr.  ter'ebraUng.  [<  L.  terebratus,  pp. 
of  terebrare,  bore,  bore  through,  <  terebra,  a 
borer:  Bee  terebra.  Ci.  terrier^.]  I.  trans.  To 
bore;  perforate.     [Bare.] 

The  teguments  of  earthworms  ...  we  shall  find  com- 
pletely adapted  to  their  way  of  life  and  motion,  being 
made  in  the  most  complete  manner  possible  for  terebrat- 
inff  the  earth,  and  creeping. 

Derhwm,  Physico-Theol.,  iv.  12,  note  p. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  a  bore;  make  one  tired. 
[Rare.] 

0  for  a  world  where  peace  and  silence  reign. 
And  blunted  dulnesa  terebra^  in  vain ! 

0.  W.  Holmes,  A  Hodeat  Kequest. 

terebrate  (ter'f-brat),  a.  [<  terebra  +  -ate^.] 
Provided  with  a'  terebra  or  borer,  as  a  hymenop- 
terous  insect;  fashioned  into  a  borer,  as  an 
ovipositor. 
terebration  (ter-f-bra'shon),  n.  [<  li.  terebra- 
iio(»-),  a  boring, <'tere6r'are, bore:  see  t&rebrate.] 
The  act  of  boring  or  piercing. 
Terebration  of  trees  doth  make  them  proaper  better. 

Baean,  Nat.  Hiat.,  §  463. 

Terebratula  (ter-f-brat'u-la),  n.  [NL.  (Lhwyd, 
1699),  dim.  of  L.'  terebratus,  pp.  of  terebrare, 
bore:  see  terebrate.]  1.  An  extensive  genus 
of  arthropomatous  brachiopods,  formerly  in- 
cluding all  those  loosely  known  as  lamp-shells, 
now  restricted  as  type  of  the  family  Terebra- 
tuUdse.  They  are  characterized  by  a  circular  perfora- 
tion (whence  the  name) ;  the  loop  ia  very  short,  simple, 
and  attached  by  the  crura  to  the  hinge-plate.  All  are  ex- 
tinct. See  cuts  under  Terebratididx  and  Brachiopoda. 
2.  II.  c]  Any  member  of  this  genus,  or  a  simi- 
lar brachiopod;  a  lamp-shell. 

Terebratulidae  (ter"e-bra-tu'li-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Terebratula  +  -idee.]  "A  large  family  of  ar- 
thropomatous brachiopods,  typified  by  the  ge- 
nus Terebratula.  The  brachial  appendagea  are  vari- 
ously folded  upon  themselves,  united  to  one  another  by 
a  membrane,  and 
more  or  less  sup- 
ported by  a  calcifled 
process;  the  valves 
are  variable  in 
shape,  but  always 
have  a  prominent 
beak  truncated  by  a 
circular  perforation, 
partly  completed  by 
a  deltidium  of  one 
or  two  pieces,  and 
the  sheU-aubetance 
punctated.  All  the 
apecies  have  a  pe- 
duncle passing  through  the  rostral  perforation,  by  which 
they  attach  themselves  to  rocks  and  other  objects  on  the 
bottom  of  the  aea.  The  family  ia  the  most  extenaive  of 
the  order ;  it  datea  back  to  the  Devonian,  and  continues 
to  be  represented  by  more  living  forms  than  any  other 
family.  It  ia  divided  into  aix  or  more  aubfamilles.  See 
also  cut  under  Brachiopoda. 

terebratuliform  (ter-e-brat'u-li-f6rm),  a.  [< 
NL.  Terebratula  +  li.' forma',  form.]  Resem- 
bling or  related  to  the  genus  Terebratula;  shaped 
like  the  shell  of  a  terebratuline  brachiopod. 

terebratuline  (ter-e-brat'u-lin),  a.  [<  Tere- 
bratula +  -ine'^.]  Pertaining  to  the  Terebratu- 
lidsB,  or  having  their  characters. 

terebratulite  (ter-e-brat'u-lit),  n.  [<  Tere- 
bratula +  4te^y]  A' fossil  terebratula,  or  some 
similar  lamp-shell ;  a  member  of  the  genus  Tere- 
bratuUtes  of  Sohlotheim. 

Terebridse  (te-reb'ri-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Terebra 
+  -idsB.]  A  family  of  toxoglossate  gastropods, 
typified  by  the  genus  Terebra;  the  awl-shells  or 
auger-shells.  The  numerous  species  chiefly  inhabit 
tropical  seas.  Also  called  Terebraeeee  and  Acusidse.  See 
cuts  under  Terebra. 

teredine  (ter'e-din),  n.  [<  L.  teredo  (-din-),  a 
teredo:  see  teredo.]  A  borer,  as  the  ship-worm 
or  teredo.     Bev.  T.  Adams.  "Works,  I.  505. 

Teredinidse  (ter-e-din'i-de),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Te- 
redo {-din-)  +  4dse.]  A  family  of  lamellibranoh 
moUusks,  typified  by  the  genus  Teredo;  the  te- 
redos or  ship-worms.    See  Teredo. 


Terebratula  australis. 

:,  adductor  muscles ;  f,  cardinal  muscles  ; 

ji.  peduncle ;  t,  teeth ;  v,  vent. 


teredo 

teredo  (t§-re'd6),  n.  [<  L.  teredo,  <  Gr.  rtfynS&v, 
a  worm  that  gnaws  wood,  etc.,  a  moth,  <  reipeiv 
=  L.  terere,  rub:  see  terebra.'}  1.  A  lamelli- 
branoh  mollusk  of  the  genus  Teredo,  family 
Teredinidee ;  the  ship-worm,  T.  navalis,  couspic- 
Tious  for  the  destriietion  which  it  occasions 
to  shi^s  and  submerged  wood,  by  perforating 
them  in  all  directions  in  order  to  establish 
a  habitation,  it  is  a  worm-shaped  grayish-white  ani- 
mal, most  of  whose  length  is  owing  to  the  elongation 
of  the  united  siphons  or  breathing-tubes  conveying  wa- 
ter to  the  gills.  The 
two  valves  of  the  shell 
are  small.  The  vis- 
cera are  mainly  con- 
tained within  the 
valves.  In  excavating 
in  the  wood  (the  shell  is 
the  boring-instrument) 
every  individual  is  care- 
ful to  avoid  the  tube 
formed  by  its  neighbor, 
and  often  a  very  thin 
leaf  of  wood  alone  is  left 
between  the  cavities, 
which  are  lined  with  a 

calcareous  incrustation.     Piece  of  Wood  Perforated  by  Teredos. 

Many  methods   are  in 

use  to  protect  ships,  piers,  etc.,  from  this  destructive  ani- 
mal, such  as  copper  sheathing,  treating  with  creosote  or 
corrosive  sublimate,  or  driving  numbers  of  short  broad- 
headed  nails  into  the  timber,  Ao  rust  from  which  spreads 
and  prevents  the  animal  from  settling.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  imported  from  tropical  climates ;  but  it  has 
now  become  an  inhabitant  of  most  harbors.  (See  also  cut 
under  ehip-warm.)  T.  gigantea  is  a  species  found  in  the 
East  Indies  in  shallow  water,  where  it  bores  into  the 
hardened  mud. 

2.  leap."]  [KL.  (LiunsBus,  1758).]  The  typical 
genus  of  TeredinidsB,  including  T.  navalis,  the 
common  teredo  or  ship-worm.  Seedef.  1.  Also 
called  Septarid. — 3.  Any  disease  in  plants  pro- 
duced by  the  boring  of  insects.    Liridley,  Gloss. 

terek  (ter'ekl,  n.  A  kind  of  sandpiper,  TereMa 
dnerea. 

Terekia  (te-re'ki-a),  n.  [NL.  (Bonaparte,  1838), 
also  Terechia  (Bonaparte,  1841),  <  terek,  a  na- 
tive name.]  A  genus  of  soolopaoine  birds,  con- 
taining only  the  terek  sandpiper,  T.  dnerea, 
resembling  the  greenshank  and  some  other  tat- 
tlers, and  having  the  bill  somewhat  recurved. 
This  bird  is  very  widely  distributed,  visiting  in  its  migra- 
tions nearly  all  parts  of  the  Old  World,  and  breeding  in 
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high  latitudes  of  Asia  and  Europe.  It  ma^  be  recognized 
in  any  plumage  by  the  wholly  white  aiollaries,  largely 
white  secondaries,  and  absence  of  any  white  on  the  prima- 
ries or  rump.  It  has  about  twenty  different  New  Latin 
names,  and  me  genus  is  also  called  Xmm  (of  Kaup,  1829) 
and  Simarhyrwhia  (of  Keyserling  and  Blasius,  1840,  not 
of  Merrem). 

teres  (te'rez),  n.  [Nli.  (so.  miisculiis),  a  ronnd 
muscle,  <  L.  teres,  round,  smooth :  see  terete.'] 
A  terete  muscle:  specifically,  one  of  two  te- 
rete muscles  of  the  shoulder,  proceeding  from 
the  scapula  to  the  humerus — Teres  major  (sreater 
teres),  a  muscle  lying  externally  to  the  teres  minor,  and 
with  the  latissimus  dorsi  forming  the  posterior  border 
of  the  axiUa.  It  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  bicipital 
ridge  of  the  humerus. —Teres  minor  (leaser  teres),  a  mus- 
cle lying  along  the  outer  border  of  the  infraspinatus,  to 
whicn  it  is  closely  connected  and  near  which  it  is  inserted 
into  the  greater  tuberosity  of  the  humerus. 

Teresian  (te-re'si-an),  n.  [<  Teresa  (see  def.) 
-I-  -ian.]  One  of  "a  braiuch  of  the  Carmelites 
founded  by  Saint  Teresa  in  1562. 

terett,  «•    See  terete. 

terete  (te-ref),  a.  [Formerly  also  teret;  =  Sp. 
terete,  <  L.  teres  (teret-),  round,  smooth,  <  terere, 
rub:  see  terebra,  trite.]  Slender  and  smooth, 
with  a  circular  transverse  section;  cylindrical 
or  slightly  tapering.    See  cut  xaideT  petiole. 

Kature  hath  .  ,  .  made  them  [the  stars]  round  and  teret 
like  a  globe.  Fotherby,  Atheomaatix  (1622X  p.  326. 

Terete  pronator.    Same  as  teretipraiuaor. 

teretial  (te-re'shal),  a.  [<  terete  +  -dal.]  Same 
as  terete.  '  Owen!'  [Bare.] 

tereticaudate  (ter*e-ti-ka'dat),  a.  [<  L.  teres 
{teret-),  round,  +  Cauda,  a  tail:  see  caudate.] 
Kound-tailed;  having  a  terete  tail:  speeifieally 
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said  of  certain  reptiles  of  a  former  group  Tere- 
Ueaudati. 

teretipronator  (ter'e-ti-pro-na'tor),  n.  [<  L. 
teres  (teret-),  round,  +  pronator.']  The  round 
pronating  muscle  of  the  forearm ;  the  pronator 
radii  teres.    See  pronator.    Coues,  1887. 

teretiscapularis  (ter"e-ti-skap-ii-la'ris),  n. ;  pi. 
teretiscapulares  (-rez).'  [NL.,  <  "L.  teres  (teret-), 
terete,  +  scapularis.]  The  g^-eater  terete  mus- 
cle of  the  shoulder-blade,  commonly  called  teres 
major.    See  teres.    Coues,  1887. 

Teretistris  (ter-e-tis'tris),  n.  [NL,  (Cabanis, 
1855),  <  Gr.  Tcperi^eiv,  whistle-  often  misspelled 
Terelristis.]  A  genus  of  American  warblers,  or 
MniotilUdee,  peculiar  to  Cuba,  and  of  2  species, 
T.  fernandinee  (Lembeye)  and  T.  fornsi  (Gund- 
lach),  respectively  of  the  western  and  eastern 
parts  of  the  island.  They  are  small  and  plain- 
colored  birds,  4i  inches  long. 

teretousf  (ter'e-tus),  o.  [<  L.  teres  (teret-), 
round,  smooth,'  +  -ous.]    Same  as  terete. 

Teretoue,  or  long  round  leaves. 

Sir  T.  Brovme,  Oarden  of  Cyrus,  Iv. 

terflet,  v.  i.  [ME.  terflen,  <  AS.  tearfAan,  roll 
about,  a  freq.  form,  prob.  connected  with  terve.] 
To  roll  about ;  wallow.    Stratmann. 

terga,  n.    Plural  of  tergum. 

tergal  (t6r'gal),  a.     [<  L.  tergum,  back,  +  -al.] 

1 .  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  back  in  general ;  dor- 
sal ;  notseal :  the  opposite  of  sternal  or  ventral. 
Specifically — 2.  In  entom.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
notum,  tergum,  ortergite. — 3.  In  eohiaoderms, 
dorsal  in  the  sense  of  aboral;  coronal:  the  op- 
posite of  ventral  or  oral :  as,  the  tergal  plates  of 
a  starfish. — 4.  In  trilobites,  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  axis  or  tergum.  See  cut  under  TriloMta. 
— Tergal  facet,  the  smooth  dorsal  anterior  surface  of 
the  somite  of  a  crustacean,  over  which  the  posterior  un- 
der surface  of  a  preceding  somite  glides  in  flexion  and  ex- 
tension of  the  abdomen. 

tergant  (ter'gant),  a.    [Heraldic  P.,  <  L.  ter- 
gum, back:  see  tergum.]    In  her.,  turning  the 
back  toward  the  spectator.  See  recursant.  Also 
tergiant. 
tergatet,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  target. 

He  pulled  a  tergate  from  one  of  his  souldiours,  and  cast- 
ynge  it  in  to  the  water,  standynge  on  it,  with  his  spere 
conuaied  hym  self  e  with  the  streme. 

^r  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  L  17. 

tergeminate  (t6r-jem'i-nat),a.  [<L.  ter,  thrice, 
+  geminatus,  doubled:  see  geminate.]  Thrice 
double :  specifically  applied  in  botany  to  a  com- 
pound leaf  having  at  the  base  a  pair  of  leaflets 
and  then  forking,  with  a  pair  on  each  branch, 
as  in  CalUandra  tergemina. 

tergemlnoilS  (tSr-jem'i-nus),  a.  [<  Ii.  tergemi- 
nus,  threefold,  triple,  <  ter,  thrice,  +  gemmus, 
born  at  the  same  time,  twin :  see  gemini.]  Ter- 
geminate. 

tergiant  (ter' ji-ant),  a.  In  Tier. ,  same  as  tergant. 

tergiferoUS  (tfer-jif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  tergum, 
back,  -t-  ferre  =  E.  8'eari :  see  -ferous.]  Carry- 
ing or  bearing  on  the  back;  dorsigerous  or  dor- 
siferous. 

tergite  (tSr'jit),  n.  [<  L.  tergum,  the  back,  + 
-ite^.]  The  tergum,  dorsum,  or  back  of  one 
of  the  somites  or  segments  of  an  articulated 
animal,  as  an  arthropod.  A  typical  tergite  consists 
of  a  pair  of  plates  or  pieces,  right  ana  left ;  but  these  be- 
come fused,  and  also  a  number  of  successive,  tergites  may 
blend  together,  as  in  the  cephalothorax  of  a  crustacean. 

tergitic  (ter-jit'ik),  a.  [<  tergite  +  -ic]  Ter- 
gal or  dorsal,  as  a  sclerite;  of  or  pertaining  to 
a  tergite. 

tergiversate  (t6r'ji-ver-sat), ».  i. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
tergiversated,  ppr.  terginersating.  [<  L.  tergioer- 
satus,  pp.  of  tergiversari,  turn  one's  back,  shift: 
see  tergiverse.]  To  shift;  practise  evasion; 
make  use  of  shifts  or  subterfuges. 

Who  also,  as  if  he  were  conscious  that  his  assumentnm 
to  the  Platonick  theology  were  not  so  defensible  a  thing, 
doth  himself  sometime,  as  it  were,  tergiversate  and  decline 
it,  by  equivocating  in  the  word  Henades,  taking  them  for 
the  ideas,  or  the  intelligible  gods  before  mentioned. 

Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  IL  361. 

tergiversation  (ter^ji-vfer-sa'shon),  n.  [<  p. 
tergiversation  =  Sp.  tergi/oersadon  =  Pg.  tergi- 
versagdlo  =  It.  tergiversaeione,  <  L.  tergiversa- 
tio(n-),  a  shifting,  evasion,  lit.  a  turning  of  one's 
back,  <  tergiversari,  pp.  tergi/oersatus,  turn  one's 
back:  see  tergiversate.]  1.  The  act  of  tergiver- 
sating; a  shirting;  shift;  subterfuge;  evasion. 

Writing  is  to  be  preferred  before  verbal  conferences,  as 
being  freer  from  passions  and  tergiversaHm. 

'  Abp.  BramhaU.    (Johrtson.) 

2.  The  act  of  changing  one's  opinions  or  of 
turning  from  them;  the  act  of  turning  against 
a  cause  formerly  advocated;  fickleness  or  in- 
stability of  conduct. 
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The  colonel,  after  all  his  tergiversation,  lost  his  life  in 
the  king's  service.  Clarendon. 

tergiversator  (t6r'ji-v6r-sa-tor),  n.    [=  F.  ter- 
giversateur  =  Pg.  tergvoersador,  <  L.  tergiversa- 
tor, one  who  hangs  back,  a  laggard,  <  tergiver- 
sari, turn  one's  back:  see  tergiversate.]    One 
who  practises  tergiversation. 
tergiverset  (t6r'ji-v6rs),  v.  i.     [<  P.  tergiverser 
=  Sp.  Pg.  tergiversar  =  It.  tergvoersare,  <  L. 
tergiversari,  turn  one's  back,  decline,  refuse, 
evade,  shift,  <  tergum,  back,  +  versari,  turn :  see 
verse.]    To  turn  one's  back ;  tergiversate. 
The  Briton  never  tergiwrifd, 
But  was  for  adverse  drubbing. 

Saint  Qeargefor  England,,  ii. 

tergolateral  (t6r-g6-lat'e-ral),  a.  [<  L.  tergum, 
back,  +  latus  (later-),  side,  +  -al.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  tergum  and  the  lateral  plates  of 
a  oirriped.    Darwin,  Cirripedia,  Int.,  p.  5. 

tergornabdite  (t6r-go-rab'dit),  n.  [<  L.  tergum, 
back,  +  Gr.  plpSog,  'rod,  +  -ite^.]  in  entom., 
one  of  the  pieces  primarily  forming  the  upper 
or  tergal  surface  of  an  insect's  abdomen,  ta- 
caze-Duthiers  applied  this  name  to  the  lower  pair  of  plates 
forming  the  ovipositor  of  a  female  insect ;  they  are  modi- 
fied tergal  pieces  of  one  of  the  abdominal  rings. 

tergum  (ter'gum),  n. ;  pi.  terga  (-gS).  [NL.,  < 
L.  tergum,  back.]  1.  The  back,  dorsum,  or 
notum,  especially  of  an  arthropod. — 2.  The 
tergal  or  dorsal  sclerite  of  one  of  the  rings  or 
somites  of  an  arthropod  or  articulate  animal; 
a  tergite.  A  tergum  is  often  composed  of  two  lateral 
halves.  In  some  of  the  thoracic  segments  of  insects  it  is 
subdivided  into  parts  called,  from  before  backward,  pro- 
seutum,  seutum,  sattellwn,  and  postscutellwm. 
3.  One  of  the  two  upper  or  dorsal  plates  of  the 
shell  in  cirripeds.     See  cut  under  Balahus. 

Terias  (te'ri-as),  m.  [NL.  (Swainson,  1821).]  A 
genus  of  butterflies,  of  the  f  amiljr  Papilioni- 
dse  and  subfainUy  Pieridinse,  comprising  about 
a  dozen  species,  nearly  all  American.  The  North 
American  are  T.  nicippe,  a  small  biight-orange  species, 
and  T.  lisa,  still  smaller  and  lemon-yellow  in  color,  both 
of  the  southern  United  States.  Their  larvse  live  upon 
plants  of  the  genus  Cassia. 

teriet,  v.    An  obsolete  form  of  tarry^  and  tarry^. 

terint,  n.    Same  as  tarin. 

Thmstles,  iffrirw,  and  mavys, 
That  songen  for  to  Wynne  hem  prys. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  665. 

term  (t§rm),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  tearm,  ear- 
lier terme;  <  MB.  terme,  <  OP.  terme,  also  in  less 
vernacular  form  termine  =  Pr.  terme  =  Sp. 
t4rmmo  =  Pg.  iermino  =  It.  termimo,  termine  = 

D.  termijn  =  G.  Sw.  Dan.  termin,  <  L.  terminus, 
OL.  also  termo  (termonr-),  termen  (termin-),  a 
bound,  boundary,  limit,  end,  ML.  (and  Bom.) 
also  a  time,  period,  also  a  definition  (1),  word, 
covenant,  etc. ;  =  Gr.  rkp/uuni  (rep/iov-),  rip/ia  (rep- 
par-),  a  boundjEiry-line,  limit;  prob.  akin  to  E. 
thrum^,  tram?-.    Prom  L.  termirms  are  also  ult. 

E.  terminus,  terminal,  terminate,  termine,  deter- 
mirw,  determinate,  eie.,conterTmnous,ete.]  1.  A 
bound;  a  boundary;  limit;  the  extremity  of 
anything,  or  that  which  limits  its  extent;  a 
confine;  end;  termination;  completion. 

Here  I  take  the  to  my  line ;  tac  thou  non  other  to  terme 
of  liue.       Paitical  Poemt,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  229. 
God  was  careful  to  secure  us  from  death  by  removing 
the  lepers  from  the  camp,  .  .  .  and  putting  a  term  be- 
tween the  living  and  the  dead. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  886. 
At  the  decline  of  day. 
Winding  above  the  mountain's  snowy  term. 
New  banners  shone. 

SheUey,  Revolt  of  Mam,  vL  18. 

Who  does  not  sometimes  .  .  ..await  with  curious  com- 
placency the  speedy  term,  of  his  own  conveiaation  with 
finite  nature?  Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  240. 

2.  In  geom.,  the  extreme  of  any  magnitude,  or 
that  which  Umits  or  bounds  its  extent :  as,  the 
terms  of  a  line  are  points,  the  terms  of  a  super- 
ficies are  lines,  and  the  terms  of  a  solid  are  su- 
perficies. See  also  def.  9.— 3f.  Outcome;  final 
issue. 

Yet  ought  mens  good  endevours  them  confirme, 
And  guyde  the  heavenly  causes  to  their  constant  tenne. 

Spenser,  V.  Q.,  m.  ill  26. 
4f.  A  figure  of  Terminus,  the  god  of' bounda- 
ries ;  a  terminal  figure.    See  terminus,  3. 

An  arbour  feigned  of  goldsmith's-work,  the  ornament 
of  which  was  borne  up  with  termes  of  satyrs. 

B.  J  Oman,  Ohloridia. 

On  either  side  of  the  (Jate  stood  a  great  IVench  Terwt 
of  stone,  adoanced  vpon  wodden  Fedestalls. 
Dekker,  Kings  Entertainment  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1. 278). 

5.  In«feip-6wJdi»flr,  apiece  of  carved  workplaced 
under  each  end  of  the  taJttrail,  and  exten(Bng  to 
the  foot-rail  of  the  balcony.  Also  called  term- 
piece.—Q.  A  space  or  period  of  time  to  which 
limits  have  been  set;  the  time  orperiod  through 
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which  something  runs  its  course,  or  lasts  or  is 
intended  to  last :  as,  he  was  engaged  for  a  term 
of  five  years ;  his  term  of  office  has  expired. 
This  lady,  that  was  left  at  home. 
Hath  wonder  that  the  king  ne  come 
Hoom,  for  bit  was  a  longe  terme. 

Chaucer,  Death  ot  Blanche,  I.  79. 
A  spirit. 
To  whom,  for  certalne  tearme  of  yeares,  t'  inherit 
His  ease  and  pleasure  with  aboundant  wealth, 
He  hath  made  sale  of  bis  soules  dearest  health. 

Ttme^  WhigUe  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  5S. 
When  a  race  has  lived  its  term  it  comes  no  more  again. 
Emerson,  Conduct  of  Lite. 
Speciflcally—  (a)  In  universities,  colleges,  and  schools,  one 
of  certain  stated  periods  during  which  instruction  is  reg- 
ularly given  to  students  or  pupils.  At  the  TJniversity  of 
Cambridge,  England,  there  are  three  terms  in  the  univer- 
sity year — namely,  Michaelmas  or  October  term,  Lent  or 
January  term,  and  Easter  or  midsummer  term.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  there  are  four  terms — namely,  Michael- 
mas, Hilary,  Easter,  and  Trinity.  In  American  universi- 
ties and  colleges  there  are  usually  three  terms,  beginning 
in  September,  .Tanuary,  and  April,  and  called  first,  second, 
and  third,  or  fall,  winter,  and  spring  terms  respectively. 

(b)  In  law,  the  period  during  which  a  court  of  justice  may 
hold  its  sessions  from  day  to  day  for  the  trial  of  causes ; 
a  part  of  the  year  in  which  the  justices  of  the  supe- 
rior common-law  courts  of  genera]  jurisdiction  hold  ses- 
sions of  the  courts,  as  distinguished  from  vacations,  during 
which,  on  religious  and  business  grounds,  attendance  at 
the  courts  cannot  be  required  from  parties  or  witnesses. 
The  importance  of  the  distinction  between  term  time  and 
vaeatum,  in  both  American  and  English  law,  is  in  the  fact 
that  for  the  just  protection  of  the  public  a  court  can  only 
exist  and  exercise  its  powers  within  the  time  as  well  as  at 
the  place  prescribed  by  law ;  and,  while  many  ministerial 
acts,  such  as  the  bringing  ot  actions,  and  the  course  of 
pleading,  the  enti?  of  judgment,  the  issue  of  process,  etc., 
can  be  carried  on  in  the  clerk's  office  upon  any  secular  day, 
actual  sessions  of  the  court  itself  can  only  be  held  during 
term  time.  In  England,  before  the  present  judicature  acC 
the  law  terms  were  four  in  number — namely,  Hilary  term 
(compare  Hilarymas),  beginning  on  the  11th  and  ending 
on  the  3lst  of  January ;  Easter  term,  from  about  the  16th 
of  April  to  the  8th  of  May ;  Trinity  term,  from  the  22d  of 
May  to  the  12th  of  June ;  and  Michaelmas  term,  from  the 
2d  to  the  26th  ot  November.  These  have  now  been  super- 
seded as  terms  tor  the  administration  of  justice  by  "  sit- 
tings," bearing  similar  names.  Eor  the  High  Court  of  Jus- 
tice in  London  and  Middlesex  the  Hilary  sittings  extend 
from  the  11th  of  January  to  the  Wednesday  before  Easter, 
the  Easter  sittings  from  the  Tuesday  after  Easter  week  to 
the  Friday  before  Whitsunday,  the  Trinity  sittings  from 
the  Tuesday  after  Whitsun  week  to  the  8th  of  August,  and 
the  Michaelmas  sittings  from  the  2d  ot  November  to  the 
2lBt  of  December. 

In  termes  hadde  he  caas  and  domes  alle 

That  from  the  tyme  of  King  William  were  talle. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  328. 

There  are  not  Termes  in  Paris  as  in  London,  but  one 
Terme  only,  that  continueth  the  whole  yeare. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  40,  sig.  D. 
Doll.  When  begins  the  term? 

Chart.  Why?  hast  any  suits  to  be  tried  at  Westminster? 
Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  i,  2. 
I  went  to  the  Temple,  it  being  Michaelmas  Tearme. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  16, 1640. 

The  law  termawere  formerly  the  great  times  of  resort  to 
London,  not  only  for  business,  but  pleasure.  .  .  .  Greene 
calls  one  of  his  pamphlets  ...  "A  Peale  of  New  Villa- 
nies  rung  oui^  bemg  Musicall  to  all  Gentlemen,  Lawyers, 
Farmers,  and  all  sorts  of  People  that  come  up  to  the 
Tearme."  Naree. 

(c)  An  estate  or  interest  in  land  to  be  enjoyed  tor  a  fixed 
period:  called  more  fully  term  of  years,  tenrmfor  years. 

(d)  The  period  ot  time  for  which  such  an  estate  is  held. 

(e)  In  Scots  law,  a  certain  time  fixed  by  authority  of  a 
court  within  wMch  a  party  is  allowed  to  establish  by  evi- 
dence his  averment. 

7.  An  appointed  or  set  time.  [Obsolete  ex- 
cept in  specific  uses  below.] 

Yit  that  ye  the  terme  rekne  wolde. 
As  I  or  other  trewe  lovers  sholde, 
I  pleyne  not,  God  wot,  betorn  my  day. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  2610. 

Merlin  seide  that  the  lerrme  drough  taste  on  that  It 
sholde  be  do.  Uerlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  663. 

Speciflcally— (a)  A  day  on  which  rent  or  interest  is  pay- 
able. In  England  and  Ireland  there  are  tour  days  in  the 
year  which  are  called  terms,  or  more  commonly  quarter- 
days,  and  which  are  appointed  tor  the  settling  of  rents — 
namely,  Lady  day,  March  25th ;  Midsummer,  June  24th ; 
Michaelmas  day,  September  29th ;  and  Christmas,  Decem- 
ber 25th.  The  terms  in  Scotland  corresponding  to  these 
areCandlemas,  February  2d;  Whitsunday,  May  16th;  Lam- 
mas, August  1st ;  and  Martinmas,  November  11th.  In  Scot- 
land houses  are  let  from  May  28th  tor  a  year  or  a  period 
of  years.  The  legal  terms  in  Scotland  for  the  payment  of 
rent  or  Interest  are  Whitsunday,  May  16th,  and  Martin- 
mas, November  11th,  and  these  days  are  most  commonly 
known  as  terms,  (b)  The  day,  occurring  halt-yearly,  on 
which  farm  and  domestic  servants  in  Great  Britain  receive 
their  wages  or  enter  upon  a  new  period  of  service. 

8.  The  menstrual  period  of  women. 

In  times  past  ...  no  young  man  married  before  he 
slew  an  enemie,  nor  the  woman  before  she  had  her  termes, 
which  time  was  therefore  festiuall. 

Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  847. 

9.  In  math. :  (a)  The  antecedent  or  consequent 
of  a  ratio. 

Proportionality  oonsisteth  at  the  least  In  three  terms. 
Euclid,  Element!^  tr.  by  Budd  (1651),  bk.  v.,  def.  9.     [It  is 

[properly  def.  8.] 
392 
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(&)  In  algebra,  a  part  of  an  expression  joined  to 
the  rest  by  the  sign  of  addition,  or  by  that  of 
subtraction  considered  as  adding  a  negative 
quantity.  Thus,  in  the  expression  x''  +  ^  —  y-\-z(u-^v), 
the  first  term  iax'+i',  the  second  is  —  i/,  and  the  third  is 
z(u  +  v),  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  two  terms  zu  and  zv. 
10.  In  logic,  a  name,  especially  the  subject  or 
predicate  of  a  proposition;  also,  a  name  con- 
nected with  another  name  by  a  relation ;  a  cor- 
relative. The  word  term,  in  its  Latin  form  terminus,  was 
used  by  Boethius  to  translate  Aristotle's  opo?,  probably 
borrowed  by  him  from  the  nomenclature  ot  mathematical 
proportions.  Aristotle  says : "  I  call  a  term  that  into  which 
a  proposition  is  resolved,  as  the  predicate  or  that  of  which 
it  is  predicated."  The  implication  is  that  a  proposition  is 
composed  of  two  terms ;  but  this  is  incorrect.  For,  on  the 
one  hand,  no  complex  of  terms  can  make  a  proposition ; 
for  a  term  expresses  a  mere  abstract  conception,  while  a 
proposition  expresses  the  compulsion  of  a  reality,  and  so 
is  true  or  false ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  proposition  need 
contain  but  one  term,  as  [the  tool  has  said  in  his  heart] 
"There  is  no  God  "^  and  indeed  the  abstract  or  conceptual 
part  of  any  proposition  may  be  regarded  aa  a  single  com- 
plex term,  as  when  we  express  "  No  man  is  mortal  "in  the 
form  "Anything  whatever  is  either-non-man-or-mortal." 
Hence  —  1 1 .  A  word  or  phrase  expressive  of  a 
definite  conception,  as  distinguished  from  a 
mere  particle  or  synoategorematic  word;  a 
word  or  phrase  particularly  definite  and  expli- 
cit ;  especially ,  a  word  or  phrase  used  in  a  recog- 
nized and  definite  meaning  in  some  branch  of 
science.  Thus,  a  contradiction  in  terms  is  an  explicit 
contradiction ;  to  express  one's  opinion  in  set  terms  is  to 
state  it  explicitly  and  directly. 

They  mowe  wel  chiteren,  as  doon  thise  jayes. 
And  in  her  termes  sette  her  lust  and  peyne, 
But  to  her  purpos  shul  they  never  atteyne. 

Chmicer,  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  L  387. 
A  fool 
Who  .  .  .  rail'd  on  Lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, 
In  good  set  terms;  and  yet  a  motley  fooL 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7. 16. 
The  more  general  term  is  always  the  name  of  a  less  com- 
plex idea.  Locke,  Human  Understanding,  III.  vi.  32. 
When  common  words  are  appropriated   as  technical 
terms,  this  must  be  done  so  that  they  are  not  ambiguous 
in  their  application. 

Whewal,  Philos.  Inductive  Sciences  (ed.  1840),  I.  Ixx. 

12.  pi.  Propositions  stated  and  offered  for 
acceptance;  conditions;  stipulations:  as,  the 
terms  of  a  treaty ;  hence,  sometimes,  conditions 
as  regards  price,  rates,  or  charge :  as,  board 
and  lodging  on  reasonable  terms  ;  on  one's  own 
terms  ;  lowest  terms  offered. 

If  we  can  make  our  peace 
Upon  such  large  temhs  and  so  absolute. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1. 186. 

13.  pi.  Relative  position;  relation;  footing: 
with  on  or  upon :  as,  to  be  on  good  or  bad  terms 
with  a  person. 

'Tis  not  well 
That  you  and  I  should  meet  upon  such  terms 
As  now  we  meet.  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  1. 10. 

I  thought  you  two  had  been  upon  very  good  terms. 

B.  Jonson,  Epicceue,  1. 1. 

14.  pi.  State ;  situation ;  circumstances ;  con- 
ditions. 

The  temu  of  our  estate  may  not  endure 
Hazard  so  near  us.  Shak,,  Hamlei^  iii.  3.  6. 

In  the  Belation  of  Hsemons  Death,  his  Love  is  related 
too,  and  that  with  all  the  Lite  and  Pathos  imaginable. 
But  the  Description  is  within  the  Terms  ot  Honour. 

J.  Collier,  Short  View  (ed.  1698),  p.  29. 
[Shakspere  uses  terms  often  in  a  loose,  periphrastical  way : 
as, "  To  keep  the  terjiM  ot  my  honour  precise, "  M.  W.  of  W. , 
11.  2.  22  (that  is,  all  that  concerns  my  honor);  "In  terms 
ot  choice  I  am  not  solely  led  by  nice  direction  ot  a  maiden's 
eye  "  (that  is,  with  respect  to  the  choice).  In  other  cases 
it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  'point,'  'particular  feature,'  'pe- 
culiarity": as,  "All  terms  of  pity.   All's  Well,  ii  3. 173.  J 

15.  Jnastrol.,  a  part  of  a  zodiacal  sign  in  which 
a  planet  is  slightly  dignified;  an  essential 
dignity — Absolute  term.  See  absolute.— ATaatiajct 
term,  the  name  of  a  character  or  kind  of  tact,  not  of  a 
thing.  Thus,  uniform  acceleration  is  an  abstract  term, 
but  material  particle  is  a  concrete  term. — Act  term.  See 
act. — AmpUate  term,  a  term  whose  denotation  is  ex- 
tended beyond  what  ordinarily  attaches  to  it. — Amplla- 
tive  term,  a  term  which  extends  the  denotation  of  an- 
other. Thus,  in  the  sentence  "  No  man  works  miracles, 
nor  ever  did,"  the  last  word  did  is  said  to  be  an  amplia- 
tive  term,  because  it  extends  the  denotation  ot  man  to 
the  men  who  formerly  lived.— Attendant  terms,  long 
leases  or  mortgages  held  by  the  owner  or  his  trustee  as  a 
distinct  and  additional  title,  to  make  his  estate  more  se- 
cure. iZoMMon.- Categorematic  or  catesoreumatic 
term,  a  term  expressive  of  a  definite  conception. —  Cir- 
cumduction of  the  term.  See  circumduction. — Com- 
mon term,  a  general  name ;  a  name  applicable  to  what- 
ever there  may  or  might  be  having  ceri^n  general  char- 
acters.- Complex  term.  See  com^x  noUon,  under  com- 
plex.—CotuxetS  term,  the  name  of  a  thing ;  opposed  to 
abstract  term  (which  see,  above).— Conflictive,  conso- 
nant, correlative  terms.  See  the  adjectives.— Con- 
tradiction In  terms.  See  contradiction,  and  def.  IL— 
Definite  term.  See  definite.- Denominative  term,  a 
term  consisting  ot  a  word  plainly  derived  from  another 
word.— Discrete  term.  See  discrete,  1.— Easter  term. 
See  def.  6  (o)  and  (6).— Equity  term.  See  equity.—  Ex- 
ponible  term,  a  term  which  must  not  be  interpreted  ac- 
cording to  the  general  principles  ot  language,  but  which 


term 

bean  a  peculiar  meaning  not  to  be  interred  from  its  tor^ 
mation.  Such,  tor  example^  are  most  ot  the  phrases  ot  the 
dlflerential  calculus,  according  to  the  theory  of  limits.— 
Extreme  term  ot  a  syllogism,  one  of  the  terms  which 
appears  in  the  conclusion. — Familiar  term,  a  word  or 
phrase  which  bears  or  has  borne  a  scientifically  precise 
meaning,  but  which  has  been  caught  up  by  those  who  do 
not  think  with  precision.  Such  are  dynamic,  objective, 
sanction,  supply  amd  demand,  values  (in  painting),  and 
so  on.— Hnlte  term.  See  finite.— Fixei  term,  a  term 
having  a  single  well-settled  meaning,  as  binomial  theorem, 
principle  of  excluded  middle,  psychical  research,  life4ntur- 
<»«».— General  term,  a  term  of  court  held  by  the  full 
bench,  or  a  sufficient  number  ot  judges  to  represent  the 
full  bench,  for  the  purposes  chiefly  ot  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion. [U.S.]— Hilary  term.  See  det. 6 (a) and (6).— in- 
definite term.  See  jntie^njee.— Intermediate  terms. 
See  intermedia/le.—'tsi  terms,  in  precise  deflnite  words 
or  phraseology ;  in  set  terms ;  in  a  way  or  by  means  of 
expressions  that  cannot  be  misunderstood ;  speciflcally; 
definitely.    See  def.  11. 

Passing  ouer  Tigris,  [he]  disturbed  the  Bomane  Prouince 
of  Mesopotamia,  deuouring  in  hope^  and  threatning  in 
tearmss,  all  those  Asian  Prouinces. 

Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  366. 
In  terms  of.  (a)  in  the  language  or  phraseology  peculiar 
to  (something  else).  (6)  In  modes  of :  a  common  misuse 
as  applied  to  modes  of  thought  (properly,  a  term  is  op- 
posed to  an  idea). 

Most  persons,  on  being  asked  in  what  sort  of  terms  they 
imagine  words,  will  say  "in  term*  q/*  hearing." 

V.  James,  Prin.  of  Psychology,  II.  63. 

Major  term,  that  extreme  of  a  syllogism  which  appears 
as  uie  predicate  ot  the  conclusion.  See  syllogism. — IKU- 
chaelmas  term.  See  def.  6  (a)  and  (ft).- Middle  term, 
that  terni  of  a  syllogism  which  occurs  in  both  premises, 
but  not  in  the  conclusion.- Minor  term,  that  extreme 
of  a  syllogism  which  appears  as  the  subject  of  the  conclu- 
sion. See  syllogism.-  Negative  term,  a  term  which  de- 
termines  its  object  by  means  of  exclusions.  Thus,  imm£- 
diate  consciousness  is  a  negative  term,  since  it  indicates 
the  most  simple  and  direct  mode  ot  thought  by  excluding 
that  which  is  circuitous  or  sophisticated. — OutstanfUng 
texm,  in  the  English  law  of  real  property,  a  term  of  years, 
commonly  one  thousand  or  less,  given,  usually  to  trustees 
ot  a  settlement,  to  secure,  by  way  of  lien  or  charge,  income 
or  other  payments  to  one  or  more  of  the  family  to  whom 
the  settler  of  the  trust  desired  to  secure  them,  as  para- 
mount to  his  transfer  of  the  estate  subject  thereto  to  a 
particular  heir  or  other  person.  The  ellect  ot  giving  such 
a  term  in  trust  was,  not  to  give  the  trustees  possession 
immediate,  but  to  give  them  the  right  to  take  the  rents 
and  profits,  or  to  mortgage,  etc.,  in  case  the  principal 
grantee  under  the  settlement  tailed  to  keep  up  the  period- 
ical payments  required.  In  the  course  of  years,  after  all 
the  payments  required  had  been  made,  and  the  object  of 
the  term  was  accomplished,  if  it  did  not  by  the  provisions 
of  the  deed  then  cease,  it  continued  to  be  an  outstanding 
term,  although  "satisfied,"  until  by  recent  legislation  the 
cessation  of  satisfied  terms  was  provided  for.  Mean- 
while, it  was  usual  for  purchasers  of  land  subject  to  an 
outstanding  term  to  take  an  assignment  of  the  term  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  merge  it  with  the  tee,  but  it,  being 
thereafter  "attendant  upon  .the  inheritance,"  was  an  ad- 
ditional security  for  the  title  as  against  questions  which 
might  have  arisen  since  the  making  of  the  settlement! — 
Partial  term,  in  the  logical  nomenclature  of  De  Morgan, 
an  undistributed  term,  or  term  not  entirely  excluded  from 
any  sphere  by  the  proposition  in  which  it  occurs :  opposed 
to  total  or  distrimjted  term.  Both  terms  are  partial  in 
the  propositions  "  Some  X  is  Y  "  and  "  Everything  is  either 
an  X  or  a  Y.!'  Both  terms  are  total  in  the  propositions 
"No  X  is  Y"  and  "Something  is  neither  X  nor  Y."  The 
term  X  is  partial  and  Y  total  in  the  propositions  "Every 
Y  is  an  X  and  "Some  X  is  not  Y. — Positive  term, 
privative  connotative  term,  reciprocal  terms,  re- 
lative term,  singular  term,  see  positive,  privative,  ete. 
—  Simple  term,  a  term  not  compounded  of  other  terms  by 
logical  addition  and  multiplication. — Spealdng  terms. 
See  yaeak,  v.  i.—  Special  term,  a  term  of  court  Tield  by  a 
single  judge :  commonly  used  in  reference  to  a  court  held 
without  a  jury.—  Term  Of  art,  a  word  or  phrase  having  a 
special  signification  in  a  certain  branch  of  knowledge. — 
Term  of  a  substitution.  See  substUution.—Term  of 
relation,  a  name  or  thing  to  which  some  ether  name  or 
thing  is  considered  as  relative;  an  object  of  relation.  Thus, 
in  the  expressioh  mother  of  a  boy,  boy  is  the  term  ot  the 
relation  ot  which  mother  is  the  subjeot.— Term  Of  re- 
semblancet.  See  resemMamce.—'Ieim.  of  slmilitudet. 
Same  aa  term  of  resemblance. — Term  of  thouEht,  that 
which  is  the  conclusion  or  upshot  of  reflection  or  deliber- 
ation.— Terms  in  gross,  terms  vested  in  trustees  for  the 
use  of  persons  not  entitled  to  the  freehold  or  inheritance. 
They  pass  to  the  personal  representatives  of  the  cestui  que 
trust,  are  alienable,  and  are  subject  to  debts,  in  the  main, 
like  legal  estates.  Jlffrior.- Terms  of  sale.  SmsaZe^.— 
The  general  term  of  a  series.  Sea  «ma«,— Third 
term,  the  minor  term  of  a  syllogism.  So  called  owing  to 
Aristotle's  usual  form  of  statement— To  bring  to  terms, 
to  reduce  to  submission  or  to  conditions. 

He  to  no  Terms  can  bring 
One  Twirl  ot  that  reluctant  lliing. 

Congreve,  An  Impossible  Things 

To  come  to  terms,  to  agree ;  come  to  an  agreement ; 
also,  to  yield ;  submit— To  eat  one's  terms.  See  eat- 
To  keep  a  term,  to  give  attendance  during  a  term  ot 
study.    See  the  second  quotation. 

He  will  get  enough  there  to  enable  him  to  keep  his 
terms  at  the  University. 

Bp.  W.  Lloyd,  In  Ellis's  Lit.  Letters,  p.  188. 

A  student,  in  order  to  keep  a  term,  must  dine  in  the  hall 
ot  his  inn  three  nights,  if  he  be  a  member  ot  any  ot  the 
IJniversities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Durham,  London, 
Dublin,  Queen's  (Belfast),  St.  Andrew's,  Aberdeen,  Glas- 
gow, or  Edinburgh.  In  all  other  cases  he  must  dine  six 
nights,  being  present  in  both  instances  at  the  grace  be- 
fore dinner,  during  the  whole  of  dinner,  and  until  the 
concluding  grace  shall  have  been  said.  Slater. 

To  keep  Hilary  termt,  to  be  joyful  or  meiTy. 


differences,  .  . 
his  life. 
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This  joy,  when  God  speaks  peace  to  the  soul,  is  inef-  teimata,  n.     Plural  of  terma. 
fabile  gaudium.  .  .  ._  It  gives  end  to  aUj^^,  doubts,  and  tCTmatic  (ter-mat'ik),  a.  and  n.     [<  terma(U) 

+  -»c.]    I.  a.  Pertaming  to  the  terma,  or  lam- 
ina terminalis  of  the  brain. 

II.  n.  The  termatie  artery,  a  small  vessel 
arising  from  the  junction  of  the  preoerehral  ar- 
teries, or  from  the  preeommunicant  when  that 
vessel  exists,  and  mstributed  to  the  terma,  the 
adjacent  cerebral  cortex,  and  the  genu.    New 

Ti.  .1     .,,    1.  *T.         *  .  ^      ■      A,        York  Med.  Jour.,  Maxeh  21,  1885,  Tp.  325. 

I  had  rather  be  the  most  easy,  tame,  and  r««»»^e*^b^  term-day  (t6rm'da),  n.     [<  MeI  tmne-dqy;  < 


and  maJces  a  man  keep  Hilary-term  all 
Bev.  T.  Adamu,  Works,  L  68. 
To  make  terma,  to  come  to  an  agreement. — To  speak 
In  termt,  to  speak  In  precise  language,  or  in  set  terms. 
See  det  11. 

Seyde  I  nat  wel  ?  I  can  not  speke  in  Urme. 

ChaiLcer,  Prol.  to  Pardoner's  Tale,  1.  25. 
To  stajid  upon  one's  termst,  to  insist  upon  conditions : 
followed  by  vrith. 


liever  in  the  most  gross  and  imposing  church  in 

.  .  .  than  one  of  those  great  and  philosophical  minds  who 

etarid  upon  their  terms  with  God. 

Bp.  Atterlmry,  Sermons,  IL  viiL 
Total  term.  See  partial  term,  above.— Transcendent 
term,  a  term  which  signifies  something  not  included  un- 
der any  of  the  ten  predicaments,  especially  everything  and 
notAin^.— Trinity  term.  See  def.  6  (a)  and  (6).— Vague 
term,  a  word  or  phrase  sometimes  used  as  a  term,  out 
without  fixed  meaning.  =Syil.  11.  Word,  Term,  Expres- 
sion, Phrase,  vocable,  name.  Word  is  generic;  term  and 
expression  are  specific :  every  term  is  a  word;  a  phrase  is 
a  combination  of  word*  generally  less  than  a  sentence ;  an 


term  +  'day^."]    1.  A  jSxed  or  appointed  day. 
He  had  broke  his  terme-day 
To  come  to  her. 

Chaveer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  730. 

2.  Same  as  term,  7  (a)  or  (6).— 3.  Specifi- 
cally, one  of  a  series  of  days  appointed  for 
taking  speciaJ  and  generally  very  frequent  ob- 
servations of  magnetic  or  meteorological  ele- 
ments at  different  stations,  in  accordance  with 
a  uniform  system. 


expreggion  is  generally  either  a  word  or  a  }>Anue,  but  may  termer  (t6r'm6r),  n.     [(.  term  + -er^."^     1.  One 


be  a  sentence.  A  term  is,  in  this  connection,  especially  a 
word  of  exact  meaning :  as,  "  phlebitis  "  is  a  medical  term. 
See  diction, 
term  (term),  V.  t.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  tearm; 
<  term,  «.]  To  name;  call;  denominate;  des- 
ignate. 

A  certeine  pamphlet  which  he  termed  a  cooling  carde 
for  Fhilautus,  yet  generally  to  be  applyed  -to  all  louers. 

hyly,  Enphnes,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  105. 

Britan  hath  bin  anciently  term'd  Albion,  both  by  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans.  JfiZton,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

terma  (tfer'ma),  n. ;  pi.  termata  (-ma-ta).  [NL. 
(B.  G.  Wilder,  1881),  <  Gr.  rip/ia,  a  limit,  termi- 
nus.] The  lamina  terminalis,  or  terminal  lam- 
ina, of  the  brain;  ■•.  thin  lamina  between  the 
prcecommlssura  ana  the  chiasma,  constituting 
a  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  aula.  See  cut 
under  sulcus. 

termagancy  (t6r'ma-gan-si),  n.  [<  termagan(t) 
+  -cy.]  The  state  of  tieing  termagant;  turbu- 
lence; tumultuousness. 

termagant  (ter'ma-gant),  n.  and  a.  [Early 
mod.  E.  also  Ternihgdunt,  also  Twrmagamt,  also 
Temagmmt;  <  ME.  Termagant,  Termagaunt,  < 
OP.  Tervagant,  Tervagan,  *Tarvagant,  also  *IW- 
vagant,  Tryvigamt,  <  It.  Trivigante,  Trivagante, 
Tervagwate,  etc. ;  prob..  a  name  of  Ar.  origin 
brought  over  by  the  Crusaders.  Of  the  vari- 
ous theories  invented  to  explain  the  name,  one 
refers  it,  in  the  It.  form  Triuagante,  to  lunar 
mythology,  <  Ii.  ires  (tri-),  three,  +  vagan(t-)8, 
ppr.  of  vagare,  wander ;  i.  e.  the  moon  wander- 
ing under  the  three  names  of  Selene  (or  Luna) 
in  neaven,  Artemis  (or  Diana)  on  the  earth,  and 
Persephone  (Proserpine)  in  the  lower  world.] 
I.  m.  1.  [cap.']  An  imaginary  deity,  supposed 
to  have  been  worshiped  by  the  Mohammedans, 
and  introduced  into  the  moralities  and  other 
shows,  in  which  he  figured  as  a  most  violent 
and  turbulent  personage. 

Child,  by  Termaga/uni, 
But-if  thou  pnke  out  of  myn  haunl^ 
Anon  I  ue  thy  stede. 

Chaueer,  Sir  Thopas,  L  99. 

I  would  have  such  a  fellow  whipped  for  o'erdoing  Ter- 
magant; It  ont-herods  Herod.      Shale,  Hamlet^  iii.  2. 16. 

lie  march  where  my  Gaptalne  leads,  wer't  into  the  Bres- 
ence  of  the  great  Termagaunt. 


who  travels  to  attend  a  court  term;  formerly, 
one  who  resorted  to  London  in  term  time  for 
dishonest  practices  or  for  intrigues — the  court 
terms  being  times  of  great  resort  to  London 
both  for  business  and  for  pleasure. 

Salewood.  Why,  he  was  here  three  days  before  the  Ex- 
chequer gaped. 

Rear,  fie,  such  an  early  termer  t 

Middleton,  Michaelmas  Term,  i.  1. 

3.  In  law,  same  as  termor. 
Termes  (tfer'mez),  n.  [NL.  (LinnsBus,  1748),  < 
LL.  termes,  a  wood-worm:  see  termite.']  1.  .An 
important  genus  of  pseudoneuropterous  in- 
sects, typical  of  the  family  Termitidx.  it  in- 
cludes those  termites  or  white  ants  which  have  the  head 
large,  rounded,  and  with  two  ocelli,  the  prothorax  small 
and  heart-shaped,  the  costal  area  free,  and  the  plantnla 


White  Ant  ^Xermesfiavifes^. 
;ed  male;  c.  worker;  d,  soldier; 


',  winged  male ;  c.  worker ;  d,  soldier ;  e.  large  female ; 
^  nymph.    (Lines  show  natural  sizes.) 

absent.  It  is  a  wide-spread  genns  of  many  species.  T. 
jlavipes  of  North  America  is  a  well-known  example  which 
bores  in  the  timbers  of  dwellings,  particularly  south  of  the 
latitude  of  Washington,  and  often  causes  great  annoyance, 
not  only  from  destmction  of  property,  but  from  the  swarm- 
ing of  the  winged  individoals  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

,      .,  -D  -.CT^  -ITT  oo\     2.  n.  c]  A  termite.    Imp.  Diet. 

Heywood,  Boyal  Kmg  (?rorks,  ed.  Pearson,  1874,  TL  23).  term-fee  (tferm'fe),  n.     Ulaw,  a  fee  or  certain 
St.  A  turbulent,  brawling  person,  male  or  fe-    g^^  allowed  to  an  attorney  as  costs  for  each 

male.  " 

This  terrible  termagant,  this  Nero,  this  Pharaoh. 
Bv.  Bale,  Yet  a  Course  at  the  Eomyshe  Foxe,  foL  39  b 
[(1543).    (Lttthami.) 

Wealth  may  do  us  good  service,  but  if  it  get  the  mas- 
tery of  our  trust  It  will  turn  tyrant,  termagant;  we  con- 
demn ourselves  to  our  own  galleys.  _____  _, 

i?e».  r.  ^danw.  Works,  1. 149.  terminableness  (ter'mi-na-bl-nes),  n. 
3.  A  boisterous,  brawling,  or  turbulent  woman;    state  of  being  terminable, 
a  scold.  


Tenninal  Pedestal. 


term  his  client's  cause  is  in  court, 
terminable  (ter'mi-na-bl),  a.  [=  It.  termina- 
hile,  <  L.  as  if  *terminabilis,  <  terminare,  termi- 
nate :  see  terminate.']  Capable  of  being  termi- 
nated; limitable;  coming  to  an  end  after  a  cer- 
tain term :  as,  a  termiruMe  annuity. 

The 


a  shrew;  a  virago 

She  threw  his  periwig  into  the  fire.  Well,  said  he,  thou 
art  a  brave  termagant.  Toiler. 

If  she  [woman]  be  passionate,  want  of  manners  makes 
her  a  termagant  and  a  scold,  which  is  much  at  one  with 
Lunatic.  Defoe  (Arbor's  Eng.  Gamer,  n.  287). 

n.  a.  Violent;  turbulent;  boisterous;  quar- 
relsome; scolding;  of  women,  shrewish. 

'Twas  time  to  counterfeit,  or  that  hot  termagant  Scot 
had  paid  me  scot  and  lot  too.     Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  4. 114. 

Tet  it  is  oftentimes  too  late  with  some  of  you  young, 
termagant,  flashy  smners— you  have  all  the  guilt  of  the 
intention,  and  none  of  the  pleasure  of  the  practice. 

Congreve,  Old  Bachelor,  t  4. 
Hath  any  man  a  termagant  wife? 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  1. 136. 

termagantly  (tfer'ma-gant-li),  adv.  In  a  ter- 
magant, boisterous,  or  scolding  manner;  like  a 
termagant;  outrageously;  scandalously.  Tom 
Brown,  Works,  II.  148.     {Demes.) 


terminal  (teifmi-nal),  a.  and  n.  [<  P.  terminal 
=  Pr.  termenal  =  Sp.  Pg.  terminal  =  It.  termi- 
nale,  <  LL.  terminalis,  pertaining  to  a  boundary 
or  to  the  end,  terminal,  final,  <  L.  terminus,  a 
bound,  boundary,  limit,  end:  see  term,  termi- 
mis.]  I,  as.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  forming 
the  terminus  or  termination  of  something; 
forming  a  boundary  or  extreme  limit ;  pertain- 
ing to  a  term  (see  ierm,  1  and  2):  as,  a  terminal 
piflar ;  the  terminal  edge  of  a  polyhedron ;  the 
terminal  facilities  of  a  railway. — 2.  In  6ot., 
growing  at  the  end  of  a  branch  or  stem;  ter- 
minating: as,  a  terminal  peduncle,  flower,  or 
spike. — 3.  In  logic,  constituted  by  or  relating 
to  a  term. — 4.  Occurring  in  every  term ;  repre- 
senting a  term.  • 

If  he  joins  his  College  Boat  Club  ...  he  will  be  called 
upon  for  a  termiTtai  subscription  of  £1  at  least 

DUikemit  Dial.  Oxford,  p.  52. 
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5.  In  anat.  and  eool.,  ending  a  set  or  series 
of  like  parts;  apical:  as,  the  middle  sacral  ar- 
tery is  the  terminal  branch  of  the  abdominal 
aorta;  the  last  coccygeal  bone  is  the  terminal 
one  of  the  coccyx;  a  terminal  mark  or  spine; 
the  terminal  joint  of  an  antenna.  See  cuts  un- 
der Colaspis  and  Erotylus — Terminal  alveolus, 
an  air-sac,  or  pulmonary  alveolus.— Terminal  dementia, 
dementia  forming  the  final  and  permanent  stage  of  many 
cases  of  acute  insanity,  such  as  mania,  melancholia,  or 
other  psychoneurosis.— Terminal  figure.  Same  as  ter. 
minus,  3.— Terminal  margin  of  the  wing,  in  entom. ,  a 
portion  of  the  wing-margin 
furthest  removed  from  the 
base,  between  the  costal  or 
anterior  and  the  posterior 
margin. — TermJiial  mo- 
raine. See  moraine.— 
Terminal  mouth,  in  en- 
tom., a  mouth  situated  at 
the  end  of  the  head,  as 
in  most  Cofeoptera.— Ter- 
minal pedestal,  a  name 
often  given  to  a  pedestal 
which  tapers  toward  the 
bottom.  The  name  is  in- 
exact^ as  such  a  pedestal 
is  of  gaine  shape  and  not 
terminal  shape. — Termi- 
nal quantity,  the  quan- 
tity of  a  term,  as  universal 
or  particular.  The  phrase 
implies  that  the  quanti- 
ties of  a  proposition  attach 
to  the  terms ;  but  this  is 
incorrect.  The  quantities 
really  belong  to  the  sub- 
jects, or  purely  designated 
elements,  and  not  to  the 
terms,  or  conceptual  ele- 
ments. Thus,  in  the  prop- 
osition "Every  man  is  son 
of  a  woman"  there  are 
three  terms  but  only  two 
quantities,  because  only 
two  subjects. — Terminal  Btlgma.  See  st^ymo,  6.— Ter- 
minal value,  terminal  form,  in  math.,,  the  last  and 
most  complete  value  or  form  given  to  an  expression.— 
Terminal  velocity,  in  the  theoiy  of  projectiles,  the 
greatest  velocity  which  a  body  can  acquire  by  falling  free- 
ly tlffough  the  air,  the  limit  being  arrived  at  when  the  re- 
tardation due  to  the  resistance  of  the  air  becomes  equal 
to  the  acceleration  of  gravity. 

II.  n.  1.  That  which  terminates:  the  extrem- 
ity; the  end;  especially,  incfect.,  the  clamping- 
screw  at  each  end  of  a  voltaic  battery,  used  for 
connecting  it  with  the  wires  which  complete  the 
circuit. — 2.  In  crystal.,  the  plane  or  planes 
which  form  the  extremity  of  a  crystal. — 3.  A 
charge  made  by  a  railway  for  the  use  of  its 
termini  or  stations,  or  for  the  handling  of 
freight  at  stations. 

The  cost  of  collection,  loading,  covering,  unloading, 
and  delivering,  which  are  the  chief  items  included  under 
the  determination  of  terminals,  falls  upon  the  railways 
for  most  descriptions  of  freight. 

Contemporary  Beo.,  U.  82. 

4.  A  terminus,  as  of  a  railroad.     [Recent.] 

Terminalia^  (tfer-mi-na'li-^),  n.  pi.    [L.,  neut. 
pi.  of  (LL.)  terminalis,  perlajning  to  boundaries   , 
or  to  Terminus :  see  terminal.]    In  Jtom.  antiq., 
a  festival  celebrated  annually  in  honor  of  Ter- 
minus, the  god  of  boundaries.    It  was  held  on 
the  23d  of  February,  its  essential  feature  being 
a  survey  or  perambulation  of  boundaries. 
Terminalia^  (t6r-mi-na'li-a),  n.    [NL.  (Lin- 
nsBus,  1767),  so  called  with  ref.  to  the  crowd- 
ing of  the  leaves  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs ;  <  LL. 
terminalis,  pertaining  to  the  end,  terminal :  see 
terminal.]   A  genus  of  plants,  of  the  order  Com- 
6retocc«  and  suborder  CoTOjrefe*.    it  is  character- 
ized by  apetalons  flowers  consisting  mainly  of  a  cylindri- 
cal calyx-tube  consolidated  with  the  one-ceUed  ovary,  Ave 
calyx-teeth  surmounting  a  somewhat  beU-shaped  border, 
and  ten  exserted  stamens  in  two  series.  The  ovary  contains 
two  or  rarely  three  pendulous  ovules,  and  ripens  into  an 
ovoid  angled  compressed  or  two-  to  five- winged  fruit  which 
is  very  variable  in  size  and  shape  and  contalnB  a  hard  one- 
seeded  stone.  There  areabout90specie8,n  atives  of  the  trop- 
ics, less  frequent  in  America  than  in  the  Old  World.  They 
are  trees  or  shrubs,  usually 
with  alternate  entire  and 
petioled  leaves  crowded  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches. 
The  small  seseile  flowers 
are  green,  white,  or  rarely 
of  other    colors,   usually 
forming   loose    elongated 
spikes  often  produced  from 
scaly    buds     before    the 
leaves.  They  are  often  tall 
forest-trees,  as  T.  UU^fUia, 
the  broadleaf,  a  common 
species  in  Jamaica,  which 
reaches  100  feet.    A  sweet 
conserve,  known  as  chd»^ 
la,  is  made  from  the  frait 
in  India.    For  several  spe- 
cies of  the  wingless  sec- 
tion MyrotH^twa,  see  my- 
robalan.    T.  Catappa,  the 
(Malabar)  almond,  in  tii6  ^ 
Termiftaiia  Catappa,  West  Indies  also  country  ' 
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almond,  ts  a  handsome  tree  from  80  to  80  feet  high,  with 
horizontal  whorled  branches,  producing  a  large  white  al- 
mond-li]£e  seed,  eaten  raw  or  roasted  and  compared  to 
the  filbert  in  taste ;  it  Is  a  native  of  India,  Arabia,  and 
tropical  Africa,  cultivated  in  many  warm  regions,  natural- 
ized in  America  from  Cuba  to  Ouiana.  In  Mauritius  two 
species,  T.  anguttifMa  and  T.  MauriHami,  known  as  false 
betaoin,  yield  a  fragrant  resin  used  as  incense.  Inlc  is 
made  in  India  from  the  astringent  galls  which  form  on 
the  twigs  of  T.  Chebvla.  Man^  species  produce  a  valuable 
wood,  as  T.  to7nento8a,  for  which  see  saj.  T.  bderica,  the 
babela  or  myrobalan-wood,  is  valuable  in  India  for  maklag 
planks,  canoes,  etc.;  T.  Chebula,  known  as  harra,  and  T. 
oialata,  known  as  chugalam,,  are  used  in  making  furniture. 
T.  glabra,  the  della-madoo  of  Pegu,  is  a  source  of  masts 
and  spars  for  ships.  The  latter  and  T.  Aijuna,  the  urjoon 
of  India,  with  about  a  dozen  other  species,  are  somethnes 
separated  as  a  genus  PeiUaptera,  on  account  of  their  re- 
markable leathery  egg-shaped  fruit,  which  is  traversed 
lengthwise  by  from  five  to  seven  equidistant  and  similar 
wings. 

Termlnaliaceae  (tSr-mi-na-li-a'se-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  ( Jaume  St.  Hilaire,  1805),  <  Terminalia^+ 
-aceee.]  A  former  order  of  plants,  now  known' 
as  Comhretaceae. 

terminally  (t6r'mi-nal-i),  ach.  Withrespect to 
a  termination;  at  the  extreme  end. 

termlnantt  (tfer'mi-nant),  n.  [<  L.  termmcm(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  terndnare,  terminate:  see  termmate.'] 
Termination;  ending. 

Neither  of  both  are  of  like  terminani,  either  by  good  or- 
thography or  in  naturall  sound. 

PuUenham,,  Arte  of  Eng.  f  oesie,  p.  67. 

ternunate  (t6r'mi-nat),  v.j  pret.  and  pp.  ter- 
minated, ppr.  terndnating.  [<  Li.  terndnatus,  pp. 
of  termmare,  set  bounds  to,  'bound,  limit,  end, 
close,  terminate, <  terminus,  abound,  limit, end: 
see  term,  terminus.  Of.  termme.']  I.  trans.  1. 
To  bound;  limit ;  form  the  extreme  outline  of; 
set  a  boundary  or  limit  to ;  define. 

It  is  no  church,  at  all,  my  lord !  it  is  a  spire  that  I  have 
built  against  a  tree,  a  field  or  two  ofl,  to  temdnat*  the 
prospect.  One  must  always  have  a  church,  or  an  obelisk, 
or  a  something,  to  terminate  the  prospect,  you  know. 
That 's  a  rule  in  taste,  my  lord  1 

Cdl/man,  Clandestine  Marriage,  ii. 

She  was  his  lite, 
The  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts, 
Which  terminated  all.  Byron,  The  Dream. 

2.  To  end;  put  an  end  to. — 3.  To  complete; 
put  the  closing  or  finishing  touch  to ;  perfect. 

During  this  interval  of  calm  and  prosperity,  he  [Michael 
Angelo]  terminated  two  figures  of  slaves,  destined  for  the 
tomb,  in  an  incomparable  style  of  art. 

J.  S.  Ha/r/ard,  Michael  Angelo,  I.  xi. 

=Syn.  2.  To  close,  conclude. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  be  limited  in  space  by  a 
point,  line,  or  surface ;  stop  short ;  end. 

The  left  extremity  of  the  stomach  [of  the  kangaroo]  is 
bifid,  and  terminatet  in  two  round  cul-de-sacs. 

Owen,  Anat.,  §  225. 

2.  To  cease ;  come  to  an  end  in  time ;  end. 
Human  aid  and  human  solace  terminate  at  the  grave. 
J}.  Webster,  Speech  commemorative  of  Adams  and 
[Jefferson,  Aug.  2, 1826. 

The  festival  terminated  at  the  moming-call  to  prayer. 
E.  W.  Lane,  Modem  Egyptians,  II.  205. 

terminate  (t6r'mi-nat),  a.  [<  L.  terminatus, 
pp. :  see  the  verb.]  Capable  of  coming  to  an 
end;  limited;  bounded:  as,  a  terminate  deci- 
mal. A  terminate  number  is  an  integer,  a  mixed 
number,  or  a  vulgar  fraction.     See  interminate. 

termination  (t6r-mi-na'shon),  n.  [<  OF.  ter- 
mmaUon,  vernacularly  terminaison,  !P.  terminai- 
son  =  8p.  terminadon  =  Pg.  terrMna,qSo  =  It. 
terminazione,  <  L.  termvnaUo(nr),  a  bounding, 
flziag  of  bounds,  determining,  <  termmare,  pp. 
terminatus,  bound,  limit:  see  terminate.^  1. 
Bound;  limit  in  space  or  extent:  as,  the  ter- 
mmaUon  of  a  field.— 3.  The  act  of  limiting,  or 
setting  bounds;  the  act  of  terminating;  the  act 
of  ending  or  concluding:  as,  Thtirsday  was  set 
for  the  termination  of  the  debate. — 3.  End  in 
time  or  existence :  as,  the  termination  of  Uf  e. 

From  the  termination  of  the  schism,  as  the  popes  found 

theh:  ambition  thwarted  beyond  the  Alps,  it  was  diverted 

more  and  more  towards  schemes  of  temporal  sovereignty. 

Hidlam,  Middle  Ages,  u.  7. 

4.  In  gram.,  the  end  or  ending  of  a  word;  the 
part  annexed  to  the  root  or  stem  of  an  inflected 
word  (a  case-ending  or  other  formative),  or  in 
general  a  syllable  or  letter,  or  number  of  let- 
ters, at  the  end  of  a  word.— 5.  Conclusion; 
completion;  issue;  result:  as,  the  affair  was 
brought  to  a  ToA-prnterrmnation. — 6.  Decision; 
determination.     [Bare.] 

We  have  rules  of  justice  in  us ;  to  those  rules 
Let  us  apply  our  angers ;  you  can  consider 
The  want  in  others  of  these  terminatians, 
And  how  unfurnlsh'd  they  appear. 

Fleteher  (and  another),  Love's  Pilgrimage,  ii.  1. 

7.  That  which  ends  or  finishes  off,  as,  in  ar- 
chitecture, a  finial  or  a  pinnacle. — Sf.  "Word; 
term. 
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She  speaks  poniards,  and  every  word  stabs;  it  her  breath 
were  aa  terrible  as  her  terminations,  there  were  no  living 
near  her;  she  would  infect  to  the  north  star. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  1.  266. 

9.  The  extremity  of  a  crystal  when  formed  by 
one  or  more  crystalline  faces.  A  crystal  whose 
natural  end  has  been  broken  off  is  said  to  'be 
without  termination. 

terminational  (t6r-mi-na'shpn-al),  a.  [<  ter- 
mination +  -al.']  Of,  pertaining'to,  formingj  or 
formed  by  a  termination;  specifically,  forming 
the  concluding  syllable. 

TermiTiatumal  or  other  modifications. 

Crait,  Hist.  Eng.  Lit.,  1. 52. 

terminative  (t6r'mi-na-tiv),  a.  [=F.  termina- 
tif=  Bp.  Pg.  It.  terrninativo ;  as  terminate  + 
-M)e.]  Tending  or  serving  to  terminate ;  defini- 
tive; absolute;  not  relative. 

TUs  objective,  terminative  presence  flows  from  the  fce- 
cundity  of  the  Divine  Nature. 

Bp.  Rust,  Discourse  of  Truth,  §  15. 

terminatively  (tfer'mi-na-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a 
terminative  manner;  absolutely;  without  re- 
gard to  anything  else. 

Neither  can  this  be  eluded  by  saying  that,  though  the 
same  worship  be  given  to  the  image  of  Christas  to  Christ 
himself,  yet  it  is  not  done  in  the  same  way :  for  it  is  ter- 
minativmy  to  Christ  or  Ood,  but  relatively  to  the  image : 
that  is,  to  the  image  for  God's  or  Christ's  sake. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  I.  ii.  §  IL 

terminator  (t6r'mi-na-tor),  n.  [<  LL.  termina- 
tor, one  who  limits,  <  L."  termmare,  terminate: 
see  terminate."]  X.  One  who  or  that  which  ter- 
minates.— 3.  In  astron.,  the  dividing-line  be- 
tween the  illuminated  and  the  uniUuminated 
part  of  a  heavenly  body. 

Except  at  full-moon  we  can  see  where  the  daylight 
struggles  with  the  dark  along  the  line  of  the  moon's  sun- 
rise or  sunset.  This  line  is  called  the  terminator.  It  is 
broken  in  the  extreme,  because  the  surface  is  as  rough  as 
possible.  H.  W.  Warren,  Astronomy,  p.  166. 

terminatory  (tfer'mi-na-to-ri),  a.  [s  terminate 
+  -ory.']     Bounding;  limiting;  terminating. 

terminet  (tfer'min),  v.  t.  [<  MB.  terminen,  ter- 
mynen,  <  OP.  terminer  =  Sp.  Pg.  termmar  =  It. 
termimare,  <  L.  termina/re,  set  bounds  to,  bound, 
determine,  end:  see  terminate.  Of.  deterrmne.'] 
1 .  To  limit ;  bound ;  terminate. 

Eningiahadinowldetymethetytleof  akingedome. . . . 
It  is  termxned  on  the  north  syde  by  the  souths  line  of 
Ostobothnia,  and  is  extended  by  the  mountaynes. 
B.  Eden,  tr.  of  Jacobus  Zlglerus  (First  Books  on  America, 

[ed.  Arber,  p.  306). 

3.  To  come  to  a  conclusion  regarding;  deter- 
mine ;  decide. 

Foulis  ot  ravyne 
Han  chosen  first  by  playn  eleccioun 
The  terselet  of  the  faucon  to  diffyne 
AI  here  sentence,  as  hem  leste  to  iermyne. 

Clumeer,  Faxliament  of  Fowls,  1.  630. 

terminer  (t6r'mi-n6r),  n.  [<  OP.  terminer,  inf. 
used  as  a  noun:  see  termine.']  In  law,  a  deter- 
mining: as,  oyer  and  terminer.  See  court  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  under  oyer. 

termini,  n.    Plural  of  terminus. 

termininet,  »•  [Appar.  an  error  for  terminant.] 
A  limit  or  boundary. 

All  jointly  move  upon  one  axletree. 
Whose  terminine  [var.  termine]  is  termed  the  world's  wide 
pole.  Marlowe,  Faustus,  ii.  2  (ed.  Sullen). 

terminism  (ter'mi-nizm),  n.  [<  L.  terminus,  a 
term  (see  term),  +  -ism.^  1.  In  logic,  the  doc- 
trine of  'William  of  Occam,  who  seeks  to  reduce 
all  logical  problems  to  questions  of  language. — 
3.  In  theol.,  the  doctrine  that  G-od  has  assigned 
to  every  one  a  term  of  repentance,  after  which 
all  opportunity  for  salvation  is  lost. 

terminist  (ter'mi-nist) ,  n.  [<  termin-ism  +  ■ist.'] 
An  upholder  of  the  doctrine  of  terminism,  in 
either  sense. 

terminological  (ter'mi-no-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  ter- 
minolog-y  +  ■ic-al.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  termi- 
nology. 

terminologically  (t6r"mi-no-loi'i-kal-i),  adv. 
In  a  terminological  manner;  in  the  way  of 
terminology;  as  regards  terminology.  F.  B. 
Winslow,  Obscure  Diseases  of  Brain  and  Mind. 
(Latham.)  ,.     .„ 

terminology  (t6r-mi-nol'o-]i),  n.  [=  P.  termi- 
nologie,  <  L.  terminus,  a  term,  +  Gr.  -loyla,  < 
Ityeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.l  1.  The  doctrine  or 
science  of  technical  terms ;  teaching  or  theory 
regarding  the  proper  use  of  terms. 

They  are  inquiries  to  determine  not  so  much  what  is,  as 
what  should  be,  the  meaning  of  a  name ;  which,  like  other 
practical  questions  of  termimlogy,  requires  for  its  solution 
fiiat  welhould  enter  .  .  .  into  the  properties  not  merely 
ot  names  but  ot  the  things  named 

J.  S.  MiU,  Logic,  I.  viu.  §  7. 

3.  Collectively,  the  terms  used  in  any  art,  sci- 
ence or  the  like ;  nomenclature :  as,  the  termi- 
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nology  of  botany,  it  is  sometimes  restricted  to  the 
terms  employed  to  describe  the  characters  of  things,  as 
distinguished  from  their  names,  or  a  ntymendature.  See 
nomendatwe,  2,  and  compare  vocaiidairy. 

Hence  botafiy  required  not  only  a  fixed  system  of  names 
of  plants,  but  also  an  artificial  system  of  phrases  fitted  to 
describe  their  parts :  not  only  a  Nomenclature,  but  also  a 
Terminology. 

WheweU,  Fhilos.  of  Inductive  Sciences,  I.  p.  IxL 

terminthust  (t6r-min'thus),  «.;  pi.  termintM 
(-thi).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  rep/iivdog,  earlier  form  of  re- 
pipivBoQ,  terebinth:  see  terebinth.']  In  med.,  a 
sort  of  carbuncle,  which  assumes  the  figure  and 
blaekish-green  color  of  the  fruit  of  the  turpen- 
tine-tree. 

terminus  (ter'mi-nus),  n. ;  pi.  termini  (-ni).  [L. 
terminus,  a  bound,  boundary,  limit,  the  god  of 
boundaries,  the  end:  see  term.]  1.  A  boun- 
dary; a  limit;  a  stone,  post,  or  other  mark  used 
to  indicate  the  boundary  of  a  property. — 2. 
[cap.]  In  Bom.  myth.,  the  god  of  boundaries; 
the  deity  who  presided  over  boundaries  or  land- 
marks. He  was  represented  with  a  human  head,  but 
without  feet  or  arm^  to  intimate  that  he  never  moved 
from  whatever  place  he  occupied. 

3.  A  bust  or  figure  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
human  body,  terminating  in  a  plain  block  of 
rectangular  form;  a 
half-statue  or  bust, 
not  placed  upon  but 
incorporated  with, 
and  as  it  were  imme- 
diately springing  out 
of,  the  square  pillar 
which  serves  as  its 
pedestal.  Termini  are 
employed  as  pillars,  balus- 
ters, or  detached  orna- 
ments for  niches,  etc. 
Compare  9(tin«.  Also  call- 
ed term  and  terminal  fig- 
ure. 

4.  Termination;  lim- 
it; goal;  end. 

Was  the  Mosaic  econo- 
my of  their  nation  self-dis- 
solved as  having  reached 
its  appointed  terminus  or 
natural  euthanasy,  and 
lost  itself  in  a  new  order 
of  things? 

De  Quineey,  Secret  Socie- 
[ties,  ii. 

5.  The  extreme  sta- 
tion at  either  end  of 
a  railway,  or  impor- 
tant section  of  a  rail- 
way.— 6.  The  point 
to  which  a  vector  car- 
ries a  given  or  assumed  point Terminus  ad 

quern,  t£e  point  to  which  (something  tends  or  is  direct- 
ed) ;  the  terminatlng-point. — Terminus  a  quo,"the  point 
from  which  (something  starts) ;  the  starting-point. 

termitarimn  (tfer-mi-ta'ri-um),  m. ;  pi.  termita- 
ria  (-a).     [NL.,  <  Termes  {Termit-)  +  -arium.] 

1 .  A  termitary ;  a  nest  or  mound  made  by  ter- 
mites, or  white  ants.  Those  ot  some  tropical  species, 
built  on  the  ground,  are  a  yard  or  two  in  height,  and  of 
various  forms.  Others  are  built  in  trees,  and  are  globular 
or  irregular  in  shape ;  from  these  central  nests  covered 
passages  run  in  all  directions,  as  far  as  the  insects  make 
their  excursions,  and  new  ones  are  constantly  being  con- 
structed, the  termites  never  working  without  shelter. 

2.  A  cage  or  vessel  for  studying  termites  under 
artificial  conditions. 

Last  night  I  took  a  worker  Eutermes  from  a  nest  in  my 
garden  and  dropped  it  into  the  midst  of  workers  in  my  tefr- 
mitariwm. 
P.  E.  Dudley,  Trans.  New  York  Acad.  Sci.,  Till.  IvL  103. 

termitary  (ter'mi-ta-ri),  M.;  pi.  termitaries  {-riz). 
[<NL.terTOJton«»8,'q.v.]  Atermitarium.  H.A. 
Nicholson. 

termite  (ter'mit),  n.  [<  NL.  Termes  (Termit-), 
a  white  ant,  <  LL.  termes  (termit-),  <  L.  tarmes 
(tarmit-),  a  wood-worm,  prob.  <  terere,  rub:  see 
trite.]    A  white  ant;  any  member  of  the  Ter- 


Terminus. 

Archaistic  Greek  statue  of  Fan,  in 

the  British  Museum. 


Termitidse  (ter-mit'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ("West- 
wood,  1839), <  Termes  (Termit-)  +  -idse.]  A  fam- 
ily of  insects ;  the  white  ants,  placed  in  the  or- 
der Pseudonewroptera,  and  according  to  Brauer 
forming,  with  the  Psocidss  and  Mallophaga,  the 
order  Corrodentia.  The  termite  form  is  an  old  one, 
geologically  speaking,  occurring  in  the  coal-measures  of 
Europe.  At  the  present  day,  although  mainly  tropical, 
species  are  found  in  most  temperate  regions.  Each  exists 
in  several  forms.  Besides  the  winged  male  and  female 
(the  latter  losing  her  wings  after  impregnation),  there  are 
curiously  modified  sexless  forms  known  as  soldiers  and 
workers,  the  former  possessing  large  squareheads  and  long 
jaws,  the  latter  heads  of  moderate  size  and  small  jaws. 
Tlie  true  impregnated  females  grow  to  an  enormous  size 
and  lay  many  thousands  of  eggs.  Great  damage  is  done 
by  these  insects  iu  tropical  countries  to  buildings,  furni- 
ture, and  household  stores.    See  cut  under  Termes. 
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termitine  (tfer'mi-tm),  a.  and  n.     [<  termite  + 
-i»!«l.]     I.  o.  Resembling  or  related  to  white 
ants ;  belonging  to  the  Termitidse. 
II.  n.  A  white  ant ;  a  termite.  . 
termitophile  (tSr'mi-to-fil),  n.    [<  NL.  *termito- 
philvs :  see  termitophilous.']    An  insect  which 
lives  in  the  nests  of  white  ants.   Insects  of  sev- 
eral orders  are  found  in  those  nests,  notably 
members  of  the  rove-beetle  genus  Philoternies. 
termitopllilous  (tfer-mi-tof'i-lus),  a.     [<  Nil. 
"termitophiltis,  <  termes  (termit-),  termite,  +  Gr. 
01  Aciv,  love.]    Pond  of  termites :  noting  insects 
which  live  in  the  nests  of  white  auts.    M.  A. 
Schwarz,  Proc.  Entom.  Soc,  Washington,  1. 160. 
termless  (t^rm'les),  a.     [<  term  +  -less.']    1. 
Having  no  term  or  end;  unlimited;  boundless; 
endless;  limitless. 

Ne  hath  their  day,  ne  hath  their  blisse,  an  end, 
But  there  their  termelesse  time  in  pleasure  spend. 

Spenser,  Hymn  ol  Heavenly  Love,  I.  76. 
2.  Nameless ;  inexpressible  ;  indescribable. 
[Rare.] 

His  phoenix  down  began  but  to  appear 
Lilce  unshorn  velvet  on  that  terwZess  skin. 

Shak,,  Lover's  Complaint,  1.  94. 

termly  (tferm'li),  a.'  [<  term  +  -ly^.']  Occurring, 
paid,  etc.,  every  term. 

The  clerks  are  partly  rewarded  by  that  mean  also  (petty 

lees],  .  .  .  besides  that  termly  tee  which  they  are  allowed. 

Bacon,  Office  of  Alienations. 

termly  (term'li),  adv.    [<  term  +  -ly^.]    Term 

by  term ;  every  term. 

The  fees,  or  aUowances,  that  are  termly  given  to  these 
deputies,  receiver,  and  clerks,  (or  recompence  of  these 
their  pains,  I  do  purposely  pretermit. 

Bacon,  Office  of  Alienations. 

If  there  was  any  particular  thing  in  the  business  of  the 

house  which  you  disliked,  ...  I  would  .  .  .  put  it  in  or. 

der  for  you  terwly,  or  weekly,  or  daily.   Scott,  Rob  Roy,  ii. 

termor  (tSr'mor),  n.  [<  term  +  -orl.]  In  law, 
one  who  has  an  estate  for  a,  term  of  years  or 
for  life.    Also  tei-mer. 

term-piece  (tferm'pes)^  n.    Same  as  term,  5. 

termysonf,  n.  Termination.  Piers  Plowman 
(C),  iv.  409. 

tern'-  (tfem),  «.  [Also  tarn;  <  Dan.  terne  = 
Sw.  tarna  =  Icel.  therna,  a  tern.  Some  connect 
*er»l  with  ME.  tame,  therne,  girl,  maid-servant, 
Q-.  dime,  etc.  (see  therne)^  but  the  connec- 
tion is  not  obvious.]  A  bird  of  the  family 
Laridse  and  subfamily  Steminse;  a  stern  or  sea- 
swallow.  Terns  differ  from  gulls  in  their  smaller  aver- 
age size  (though  a  few  of  them  are  much  larger  than  some 
gulls),  slenderer  body,  usually  long  and  deeply  forked  tail, 
very  small  feet;  and  especially  in  the  relatively  longer  and 
slenderer  bill,  which  Is  paragnathous  instead  of  hypog- 
nathous  (but  some  of  the  stouter  terns,  as  the  gull-billed, 
are  little  different  in  this  respect  from  some  of  the  smaller 
gulls,  as  of  the  genus  ChroieocephaluB).  To  the  slender  form 
of  the  body,  with  sharp-pointed  wings  and  forficate  tail, 
conferring  a  buoyant  and  dashing  flight,  the  terns  owe 
their  name  eea^swaUow.  The  characteristic  coloration  is 
anow-wtute,  sometimes  rose-tinted,  with  pearly-blue 
mantle,  silver-black  primaries,  jet-black  cap,  and  coral- 
red,  yellow,  or  black  bill  and  feet ;  som  e  terns  (the  noddies) 
are  sooty-brown.  A  few  are  chiefly  black  (genus  Hydro- 
ehdidon);  some  have  a  black  mantle  (Sterna  fuliginom, 
the  sooty  tern,  type  of  the  subgenus  Haliplan/i) ;  the  genus 
Gyffis  is  pure-white  ;  and  Jnca  is  slaty-black,  with  curly 
white  plumes  on  the  head.  Several  species  abound  in 
most  countries,  both  inland  over  large  bodies  of  water  and 
coastwise,  and  some  of  them  are  almost  cosmopolitan  in 
their  range.  The  sexes  are  alike  in  color,  but  the  changes 
of  plumage  with  age  and  season  are  considerable.  The 
eggs,  two  or  three  in  number,  and  heavily  spotted,  are 
laid  on  the  ground  (rarely in  a  fraUnest  on  bushes),  gen- 
erally on  the  shingle  of  the  sea-shore,  sometimes  in  a  tus- 
sock of  grass  in  marshes.  Most  terns  congregate  in  large 
numbers  during  the  breeding-season.  (See  egg-bird.)  The 
voice  is  peculiarly  shrill  and  querulous ;  the  food  is  small 
fishes  and  other  aquatic  animals,  procured  by  dashing 
down  into  the  water  on  the  wing.  From.  50  to  75  species 
are  recognized  by  different  ornithologists,  mostly  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Sterna  or  its  subdivisions.  See  phrases 
below. — Aleutian  tern.  Sterna  alevMea,  a  tern  white 
with  very  dark  pearl-gray  upper  parts,  a  white  crescent 
in  the  black  cap,  and  black  bill.  It  resembles  the  sooty 
terns. — Arctic  tern.  Sterna  paradisea,  or  S.  arctica,  or 
S.  maerura,  a  tern  with  extremely  long  and  deeply  forked 
tail,  very  small  coral-  or  lake-red  feet,  lake-  or  carmine- 
red  bill,  rather  dark  pearl-blue  plumage,  little  paler  be- 
low than  above,  and  black  cap.  It  is  from  14  to  17  inches 
long  according  to  the  varying  development  of  the  flla^ 
mentnus  lateral  tail-feathers,  and  about  80  in  extent  of 
wings.  This  tern  chiefly  inbabitB  arctic  and  cold  temper- 
ate parts  of  both  hemispheres.  Its  synonymy  is  intri- 
cate, owing  to  confusion  of  names  with  the  common  and 
roseate  terns,  and  the  description  of  its  varying  plumages 
under  specific  designations.— Black  tern,  any  tern  of  the 
genus  Hydroehelidon;  specifically,  H.  flmpes  or  larifor- 
ime.  The  white-winged  black  tern  is  H.  leiicoptera.  The 
whiskered  black  tern  is  H.  leucoparia.  There  are  others. 
These  are  marsh-terns  of  most  parts  of  the  world,  with 
semipalmate  feef^  comparatively  short  and  little-forked 
tail,  extremely  ample  as  well  as  long  wings,  black  bill, 
dark  feet,  and  most  of  the  plumage  of  the  adults  black  or 
of  some  dark  ashy  shade.— Boys'S  tern,  the  Sandwich 
tern,  one  of  whose  former  names  was  Sterna  hoysi,  after 
Dr.  Boys  of  Kent  England.— Bridled  tern,  Sterna  (HaU- 
plana)  anaalhelnca,  a  member  of  the  sooty  tern  group, 
found  in  some  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world.    The 
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frontal  lunule  is  very  long,  the  feet  are  scarcely  more 
than  semipalmate,  and  the  length  is  14  or  15  inches. — 
Cabot's  tern,  the  American  Sandwich  tern,  which  Dr. 
Cabot  once  named  Sterna  aGufiavida. —  Caspian  tern. 
Sterna  {T}uUasseus)ca^ia;  the  imperial  tern.  It  is  the 
largest  tern  known,  being  from  20  to  23  inches  long,  and  4 
to  4i  feet  in  spread  of  wings ;  it  is  white,  with  pearl  mantle, 
black  cap  and  feet,  and  red  bill.  It  is  widely  distributed 
in  Asia,  America,  and  elsewhere.  The  name  S.  tichegrava 
was  given  to  it  by  Lepechin,  before  Fallas  named  it  caspia. 
—  Cayenne  tern.  Sterna  (TluUaeeeua)  maaama,  formerly  S. 
cayennengia  or  eayana,  the  largest  tern  of  America  except 
the  imperial,  IS  or  20  inches  long,  and  from  42  to  44  in  ex- 
tent. It  is  white,  with  pearl  mantle,  black  cap  and  feet, 
and  coral  or  yellow  bill.  It  inhabits  much  of  both  Amer- 
icas, and  is  common  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States.  See  cut  under  Thalasmus. — Common  tern,  Ster- 
na Mrundo,  a  bird  of  most  parts  of  the  world,  about  14^ 
inches  long,  31  in  extent,  and  with  pearly-white  under 
parts,  pearl  mantle,  black  cap,  coral  feet,  and  vermilion 
black-tipped  bill.  It  is  needlessly  named  Wilson's  tern. 
Also  caUed  gvU-teaser,  Krr-nwiu,  picket,  picktamy,  pirr, 
rippoek,  riltock,   scray,    apurre,    twrny^    tarret,   tarrock. 

See  cut  under  Sterna Ducal  tern,  the  Sandwich  tern. 

Coues,  1884. — Elegant  tern.  Sterna  (^halasseus)  elegans, 
a  bird  of  South  and  Central  America  and  the  Pacific 
coast  of  the  United  States,  resembling  the  Cayenne  tern. 
W.  fiamJrf.— Emperor  tern.  See  emperor. — Faiiy 
tern,  a  fairy-bird;  one  of  the  least  terns.— Forster^ 
tern.  Sterna  forsteri,  an  American  tern  abounding  in 
the  United  S^tes  and  British  America.  It  closely  re- 
sembles but  is  distinct  from  the  common  tern,  as  was 
first  noted  in  1834  by  Thomas  13'uttall,  who  dedicated  it 
to  John  Reinbold  Forster.— Greater  tern,  the  common 
tern. -Gull-billed  tern,  a  marsh-tern,  Sterna  (Oelo- 
chelidon)  anglica:  so  called  from  its  thick  bill.  See  cut 
under  GtHochdidon. — Havell'S  tern,  Forster's  tern  in 
immature  plumage.  Audybon,  1889. — Hooded  tern,  a 
rare  name  of  the  least  tern. —  Imperial  tern,  the  Ameri- 
can Caspian  tern.  Sterna  (ThcUasseus)  im/peraijar.  Coues, 
1862.— EentiBh  tern,  the  Sandwich  tern. — Least  terns, 
the  small  terns  which  constitute  the  subgenus  Stemvla, 
of  several  species.  That  of  Europe  is  S.  minitta;  of  Amer- 
ica, S.  antUlarum;  of  South  Airica,  S.  baZaenarum,  etc. 
They  are  the  smallest  of  the  family,  of  the  usual  colora- 
tion, but  with  a  white  crescent  in  the  black  cap,  yellow 
bill  tipped  with  black,  and  yellow  or  orange  feet ;  the  tail 
is  not  deeply  forked ;  the  length  is  9  inches  or  less.  See  cut 
under  Stermda.—  Marsb-tem.  (a)  The  gull-billed  tern. 
(b)  A  black  tern ;  any  member  of  the  genus  Hydroehelidon. 

SeecxitwaAecHyd/rochelidan Noddy  tern.  Seenoddyl, 

2,  and  Antyiis. — Fanay  temt,an  old  name  of  the  bridled 
tern,  considered  a  distmct  species  under  \he  name  Sterna 
pav/iy&nsis.  LatTuvm,  1785. —  Paradise  tern,  the  roseate 
tern :  a  name  derived  from  Sterna  paradisea  of  Briinnich, 
1764,  which  is  of  doubtful  identification,  and  probably 
means  the  arctic  tern.— Portland  tern,  a  young  arctic 
tern :  named  from  the  city  of  Portland  in  Maine.  S. 
Bidgway,  1874. — Princely  tern,  tbeeleganttem.  Coues, 
1884.— Roseate  tern.  See  roseate.- Royal  tern,  the 
Cayenne  tern.  W.Gamiel. — Sandwich  tern  Stema(,Tha- 
lasseus)  cantiaca,  a  tern  originally  described  from  Kent, 
England,  and  in  some  of  its  forms  found  in  most  parts  of 
the  world     It  has  many  technical  names    The  American 
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I.  Of  Cytisus  La- 
burnum. 2.  Of  Sil- 
phium  tr^oliatunt. 


Sandwich  TerD  {,Stema  cantiaca). 


form  has  been  distinguished  as  S.  aeujUiidda.  This  is  one 
of  the  smallest  of  the  large  terns  (section  ThaZasseus\  and 
has  a  long  and  slender  black  bill  tipped  with  yellow,  black 
feet  and  cap,  pearl  mantle,  and  the  general  plumage  white, 
as  usual.  It  is  15  or  16  inches  long. — Sea-tem,  a  name  of 
several  terns,  especially  of  the  large  species  of  the  section 
Thalasseus,  which  are  mainly  maritime.—  Sbort-talled 
tern.  See  shxyrt-taHed. —  Sooty  tern.  See  sooty.- Suri- 
nam tern,  an  old  name  of  the  common  black  short-^Ued 
tern  of  North  America,  Hydroehelidon  Jiasipes,  called  H.  fis- 
sipes  surinamensis  when  it  is  subspeciflcally  distinguished 
from  its  European  conspecies  H.  flssipes. — Trudeau'B 
tern,  S.  trudeaui,  a  South  American  tern  supposed  by  Au- 
dubon (1839)  to  occur  also  in  the  United  States.  It  is  of 
about  the  size  of  the  common  tern,  of  a  pearly-bluish 
color  all  over,  whitening  on  the  head,  and  with  a  yellow  or 
orange  bill. — Whiskered  tern,  HydrocTielidonleucoparia 
(after  batterer  inTemminck's  "Manual,"  1820)ione  of  the 
black  terns,  with  a  large  white  stripe  on  each  side  of  the 
head.— Wilson's  tern.  See  common  tern. 
tern^  (t6m),  a.  and  7i.  [=  P.  terne,  a  three  (in 
dice),  three  numbers  (in  a  lottery),  =  Pr.  tema 
=  Sp.  tema,  terno  =  Pg.  It.  terno,  n.,  a  set  of 
three,  <  L.  ternus,  pi.  terni,  three  each,  <  tres, 
three (ter,  thrice):  see  three.]  I.  a.  Same  as 
ternate. 

II.  n.  1.  That  which  consists  of  three  things 
or  numbers  together;  specifically,  a  prize  in  a 
lottery  gained  by  drawing  three  favorable  num- 
bers, or  the  three  numbers  so  drawn. 
She'd  win  a  tern  in  Thursday's  lottery. 

Mrs.  Broimmng,  Aurora  Leigh,  vil. 
2.  In  math,.,  a  system  of  three  pairs  of  eon- 
jugate  trihedra  which  together  contain  the 
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twenty-seven  straight  lines  lying  in  a  cubic 
surface. 

tem^  (t6m),  n.  [Origin  uncertain.]  A  three- 
masted  schooner;  a  three-master.  fLoeal,  New 
Eng.] 

ternal  (t&r'nal),  a.  [<  ML.  iernalis  (used  as  a 
noun),  <  L.  iemi,  by  threes :  see  tern^.]  Con- 
sisting of  three  each;  threefold — Ternal  prop- 
osition.   See  proposition. 

ternary  (ter'na-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  temaire  = 
Pr.  ternari  =  6ip.  Pg.  It.  ternario,<  LL.  temarim, 
consisting  of  threes,  <  L.  terni,  by  threes :  see 
tern^.]  1.  a.  Proceeding  by  threes;  consisting 
of  three :  as,  a  ternary  flower  (that  is,  one  hav- 
ing three  members  in  each  cycle) ;  a  ternary 
chemical  substance  (that  is,  one  composed  of 

three  elements) Ternary  compounaB,ln  old  chem., 

combinations  of  binary  compounds  with  each  other,  as  of 
sulphuric  acid  with  soda  in  Glauber's  salt.— Temaiy 
cubic.  SeecuWc.— Temaiyform.in  7n««fc.  Same  as 
rondo  form  (which  see,  under  i-onoo).- Ternary  mear 
sure  or  time,  in  m/usic.  Same  as  triple  rhythm  (which 
see,  under  rhythm,  2  (6)).— Ternary  quadrlcs.  See 
qvadric. 

II.  n. ;  pi.  ternaries  (-liz).  The  number  three; 
a  group  of  three. 

Of  the  second  ternary  of  stanzas  [in  "  The  Progress  of 
Poetry"!  the  first  endeavours  to  tell  something. 

Joh-nson,  Gray. 

Tematan  (t6r-na'tan),  a.  [<  Ternate  (see  def.) 
-1-  -an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ternate,  anisland, 
town,  and  Dutch  possession  in  the  East  Indies : 
specifically  noting  a  kingfisher  of  the  genus 
Tanysiptera. 

ternate  (tfer'nat),  a.  [<  NX.  ternatus,  ar- 
ranged in  threes,  <  L.  terni,  by  threes 
tern'^.]  Arranged  in  threes; 
characterized  by  an  arrange- 
ment of  parts  by  threes ;  in  hot. , 
used  especially  of  a  compound 
leaf  with  three  leaflets,  or  of 
leaves  whorled  in  threes.  If 
the  three  divisions  of  a  ternate  leaf 
are  subdivided  into  three  leafiets  each, 
the  leaf  is  bitemale,  and  a  still  further 
subdivision  produces  a  tritemwte  leaf. 
See  also  cut  of  Thalictrv/m,  under  leaf. 

ternately  (ter'nat-li),  adv.   In  a 
ternate  manner;  so  as  to  form  groups  of  three. 

tematisect  (ter-nat'i-sekt),  a.  [<  Nli.  ternatus, 
in  threes,  4-  L.  secare,  pp.  sectus,  cut.]  In  hot, 
cut  into  three  lobes  or  partial  divisions. 

ternatopinnate  (tfer-na-to-pia'at),  a.  [<  NL. 
ternatus,  in  threes,  +  Ij.'  pinnatm,  fea&ered: 
see  pinnate.]  In  iot.,  noting  a  compound  leaf 
with  three  pinnate  divisions. 

terne^t,'™.    A  Middle  English  form  of  tarn'L. 

terne^  (tern),  m.  [ShorttoT  terne-plate.]  Same 
as  terne-plate. 

terne-plate  (tem'plat),  n.  [<  P.  terne,  dull, 
+  E.  plate.]  An  inferior  kind  of  tin-plate,  in 
making  which  the  tin  used  is  alloyed  with  a 
large  percentage  of  lead,  it  is  chiefly  used  for  roof- 
ing, and  for  lining  packing-cases  to  protect  valuable 
goods  from  damage  in  transportation  by  sea. 

ternery  (ter'ner-i),  n. ;  pi.  terneries  (-iz).  [<  terri^ 
+  -ery.]  A  place  where  terns  or  sea-swallows 
breed  in  large  numbers. 

temion  (t6r'ni-on),  n.  [<  LL.  temio(nr),  the 
number  three,  <  L.  terni,  by  threes :  see  tem^.] 
If.  A  group  of  three. 

So,  when  Christ's  Glory  laay  would  declare. 
To  expresse  Three  Persons  in  on  Godhead  are. 
He,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  nam'd.  To  show 
"We  might  a  Temion  in  an  Vnion  know. 

Eeywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angela,  p.  72. 
2.  In  bibliography,  a  section  of  paper  for  a  book 
containing  three  double  leaves  or  twelve  pages. 

They  say  that  a  given  manuscript  is  composed  of  qua- 
ternions and  of  temions,  but  it  never  occurs  to  them  either 
to  describe  the  structure  of  a  quaternion,  or  to  say  how 
we  can  distinguish  the  leaves  one  from  another. 

Amer.  Jour.  Pkilol.,  Vn.  27. 

Ternstroemia  (tfem-stre'mi-a),  n.  [NL.  (Lin- 
nsBus  filius,  1781),  named  after  the  Swedish 
naturalist  Ternstrom.]  A  genus  of  polypeta- 
lous  plants,  type  of  the  order  Ternstrcemiaixs 
and  tribe  Ternstroemiese.  it  is  characterized  by 
bracted  flowers  with  free  sepals,  imbricated  petals  united 
at  the  base,  smooth  basifixed  anthers,  and  a  superior  ovary 
with  an  undivided  style  and  two  to  three  cells  each  usu- 
ally with  two  ovules  pendulous  from  the  apex.  The  fruit 
is  indehisoent.  Its  seeds  large  and  hippocreplform,  with 
fleshy  albumen  and  an  inflexed  embryo.  There  are  about 
40  species,  most^  of  tropical  America,  with  5  or  6  in  warm 
parts  of  Asia  and  the  Indian  archipelago.  They  are  ever- 
green trees  and  shrubs,  with  coriaceous  leaves  and  re- 
curved lateral  peduncles  which  are  solltai^  or  clustered 
and  bear  each  a  single  rather  large  flower  with  numerous 
stamens.  T.  dbovalis  is  known  In  the  West  Indies  as  scar- 
letseed,  and  other  species  as  irommad.  The  genus  is  some- 
times known  by  the  name  Dupinita. 

Temstroemiacese  (tfem-stre-mi-a'se-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  (De  Candolle,  1823),  <  Ternstrmmia  + 
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-aeess.']  An  order  of  polypetalous  plants,  of 
the  series  Thalamifloree  and  cohort  ChiUiferales. 
It  is  cbaracterized  by  usually  bisexual  and  racemed  flow- 
ers with  numerous  stamens,  and  by  alternate  coriaceous 
undivided  leaves  without  stipules ;  but  some  genera  are 
exceptional  in  their  panicled,  solitary,  or  unisexual  flow- 
ers and  opposite  or  digitate  leaves.  It  includes  about 
810  species  of  41  genera  classed  in  6  tribes,  natives  of  the 
tropics,  especially  in  America,  Asia,  and  the  Indian  ar- 
chipelago, and  sometimes  extending  northward  in  east- 
ern Asia  and  America.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  rarely 
climbers,  with  feather-veined  leaves  which  are  entire  or 
more  often  serrate.  The  regular,  usually  g-merous  flow- 
ers are  often  large  and  handsome,  the  fruit  fleshy,  cori- 
aceous, or  woody,  or  very  often  a  capsule  with  a  per- 
sistent central  columella.  The  seeds  are  borne  on  a  pla^ 
oenta  which  is  frequently  prominent  and  fleshy  or  spongy, 
usually  with  a  curved,  bent,  hippocrepifonu,  or  spiral  em- 
bryo. The  types  of  the  principal  tribes  are  Termtrtjemia, 
Marcgravia,  Saurauja,  Qordonia,  and  Bonnetia.  See  also 
Stuartia,  and  Cammia,  which  includes  the  tea/-plaut,  the 
most  Important  plant  of  the  order. 

Ternstroemiese  (tfem-strf-mi'f-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Mirbel,  1813),  <  Termtrmmia '+  -ese.']  A  tribe 
of  plants  (see  Ternstrosmiacex),  including  8 
genera,  of  which  Ternstroemia  is  the  type,  dis- 
tinguished by  their  imbricated  petals,  basi- 
fixed  anthers,  and  one-flowered  peduncles. 

terpene  (tfer'pen),  n.  [A  modified  form  of  tere- 
hene-l  Any  one  of  a  class  of  hydrocarbons  hav- 
ing the  common  formula  CioHig,  found  chiefly 
in  essential  oils  and  resins.  They  are  distinguished 
chiefly  by  their  physical  properties,  being  nearly  alike  in 
chemical  reactions.  With  their  closely  related  derivatives 
they  make  up  the  larger  part  of  most  essential  oils. 

terpentinef,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  twrpenUrw. 

terpodion  (t6r-p6'di-on),  14.  [<  Gr.  repneiv,  de- 
lignt,  +  0(5)J,  a  song:  see  oSel.]  A  musical 
instrument  invented  by  J.  D.  Buschmann  in 
1816,  the  tones  of  which  were  produced  by  fric- 
tion from  blocks  of  wood.  It  was  played  by 
means  of  a  keyboard. 

Terpsichore  (tferp-sik'o-re),  n.  [<  L.  Terp- 
sicftore,  <  Gr.  'Sep'^ixipv  (Aitia  Tspfix'^pa),  Terp- 
sichore, fern,  of  repijiixopog,  delighting  in  the 
dance,  <  ripiretv,  fut.  ripipeiv,  enjoy,  delight  in, 
+  xop'^S,  dance,  dancing:  see  chorus.']  In  classi- 
cal myth.,  one  of  the  Muses,  the  especial  com- 
panion of  Melpomene,  and  the  patroness  of  the 
choral  dance  and  of  the  dramatic  chorus  devel- 
oped from  it.  In  the  last  days  of  the  Greek  religion 
hei' attributions  became  restricted  chiefly  to  the  province 
of  lyric  poetry.  In  art  this  Muse  is  represented  as  a  grace- 
ful figure  clad  in  flowing  draperies,  often  seated,  and  usu- 
al^ bearing  a  lyre.  Her  type  is  closely  akin  to  that  of 
Erato,  but  the  latter  is  always  shown  standing. 

Terpsichorean  (t6rp"si-ko-re'an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Terpsichore  +  -an.]  I,  a',  [cap.  or  I.  c]  Relat- 
ing to  the  Muse  Terpsichore,  or  to  dancing  and 
lyrical  poetry,  which  were  sacred  to  this  Muse : 
as,  the  terpsichorean  art  (that  is,  dancing). 
II.  n.  [?.  c]  A  dancer.  _  [CoUoq.] 

Terpsiphone  (tferp-si-fo'ne),  n.  [NL.  (C.  W.  L. 
Gloger,  1827),  <  Gr.  ripiicg,  enjoyment,  delight,  + 
^uvf, voice.]  Agenus  otOldWoilAMuseicapidse. 
The  leading  species  is  the  celebrated  paradise  flycatcher, 
T.  paradisea,  remarkable  for  the  singular  development  of 
the  tail.  This  bird  was  originally  figured  and  described 
more  than  a  century  ago  by  Edwards,  who  called  it  the 
pied  bird  (jf  paradise.  It  was  long  mistaken  for  a  bird 
of  Africa,  as  by  Levaillant,  who  figured  it  under  the  name 


Paradise  Flycatcher  (  7"«<t>- 
_ifihonefiaradisea).  male;  fe- 
male in  baclcground. 


tcMtrec-bi  (the  original  of  lesson's  genua  Tehi- 
trea) ;  it  has  also  been  placed  in  the  larger  gen- 
era Muaeicapa,  Muicipeta,  and  Muedvora  of  the 
early  writers  of  the  present  century.    It  is  na- 
tive of  India  and  Ceylon.    The  adult  male  is 
chiefly  pure-white  and  black,  with  glossy  steel- 
green  head,  throat,  and  crest ;  the  bill  is  blue, 
the  mouth  is  yellow,  and  the  eyes  are  brown. 
The  total  length  is  about  17  inches,  of  which 
12  or  13  inches  belong  to  the  two  middle  tail- 
feathers,  the  tail  with  this  exception  being 
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6i  inches,  the  wing  less  than  4  inches.  The  female  is  quite 
different,  only  7i  inches  long,  without  any  peculiarity  of 
the  tail,  and  with  plain  rufous-brown,  gray,  and  white  col- 
ors, the  crest,  however,  being  glossy  greenish-black.  A 
similar  species  of  the  Indian  archipelago  is  T.  affinis.  T. 
nmtata  belongs  to  Madagascar ;  and  there  are  about  a 
dozen  other  species  of  this  beautiful  and  varied  genus, 
whose  members  are  found  from  Madagascar  across  Africa 
and  India  to  China,  Japan,  the  Malay  peninsula,  Java,  Su- 
matra, Borneo,  and  Flores. 

terpuck  (tSr'puk),  n.  [<  Russ.  terpvM,  lit.  a 
rasp ;  so  called  on  account  of  the  roughness  of 
the  scales.]  A  fish  of  the  family  ChmdsB  (or 
Hexagrammidsc),  as  Hexagrammus  lagocephalus 
and  S.  octogrammus.    Sir  John  Richardson. 

terra  (ter'a),  n.  [=  F.  terre  =  Sp.  tierra  =  Pg. 
It.  terra,  K  L.  terra,  earth,  land,  ground,  sou; 
orig.  *tersa,  '  dry  land,'  akin  to  torrere,  dry,  or 
parch  with  heat,  Gr.  ripaeaBai,  become  dry:  see 
thirst,  and  of.  torrent.]  Earth,  or  the  earth: 
sometimes  personified.  Terra:  used  especially 

in  various  phrases  (Latin  and  Italian) Terra 

alba  ('white  earth'),  pipe-clay.— Terra  a  terrat.  [= 
F.  terre  d  terre  =  Sp.  tierra  a  tierra  =  It.  terra  a  terra, 
close  to  the  ground,  lit.  'ground  to  ground.')  An  artificial 
gait  formerly  taught  horses  in  the  manage  or  riding-school. 
It  was  a  short,  half-prancing,  half-leaping  gait,  the  horse 
lifting  himself  alternately  upon  the  fore  and  hind  feet, 
and  going  somewhat  sidewise.  It  differed  from  curvets 
chiefly  in  that  the  horse  did  not  step  so  high.  It  is  much 
noticed  in  the  horse-market  literature  ot  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries. 

I  rid  first  a  Spanish  Horse,  a  light  Ba^,  called  Le  Su- 
perbe,  a  beautiful  horse.  ...  He  went  in  corvets  for- 
wards, backwards,  sideways, .  .  .  and  went  Terra  a  Terra 
Perfectly.  The  second  Horse  I  Kid  was  another  Spanish 
Horse,  ...  a  Brown-Bay  with  a  White  star  in  his  Fore- 
head ;  no  Horse  ever  went  Terra  a  Terra  like  him,  so  just, 
and  so  easie ;  and  for  the  Pirouette,  etc. 
Caeendish  (Earl  of  Newcastle),  New  Method  of  Dressmg 
.  [Horses  (1667),  Pi'efaoe. 

Terra  cariosa,  tripoli  or  rottenstone.— Terra  dl  Si- 
ena. See  siereTM.— Terra  flrma,  firm  or  solid  earth ;  dry 
land,  in  opposition  to  water ;  mainland  or  continent,  in 
opposition  to  insular  territories. — Terra  incognita,  an 
unknown  or  unexplored  region.— Terra  Japonlca  ('Ja- 
pan earth'),  gambler;  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of 
earth  from  Japan.— Terra  merlta,  turmeric— Terra 
nera  (it.,  'black  earth '),  a  native  unctuous  pigment,  used 
by  the  ancient  artists  in  fresco,  oil,  and  tempera  painting. 
—  Terra  nobllist,  an  old  name  for  the  diamond.— Terra 
orellana.  Same  as  amotto,  2.— Terra  ponderosa,  ba- 
rytes  or  heavy-spar.- Terra  sigUlata,  or  terra  Lem- 
nia,  Lemnian  earth.  See  under  Lemnian.—^eIZa,  verde 
(It.,  'green  earth'),  either  of  two  kinds  of  native  green 
earth  used  as  pigments  in  painting,  one  obtained  near 
Verona,  the  other  in  Cyprus.  The  former,  which  is  very 
useful  in  landscape-painting  in  oil,  is  a  silicious  earth 
colored  by  the  protoxid  of  iron,  of  which  it  contains  about 
20  per  cent.    Also  terre  verte. 

terrace!  (ter'as),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  terras, 
tarras,  tarras'se;  <  OP.  terrace,  terrasse,  a  ter- 
race, gallery,  F.  terrasse,<  It.  terraccia,  terrazzo, 
a  terrace,  <  terra,  <  L.  terra,  earth,  land:  see 

'terra.]  1.  A  raised  level  faced  with  masonry 
or  turf;  an  elevated  flat  space:  as,  a  garden 
terrace  ;  also,  a  natural  formation  of  the  ground 
resembling  such  a  terrace. 

This  is  the  tarrasse  where  thy  sweetheart  tarries. 

Cha/pman,  May-Day,  iii.  3. 

List,  list,  they  are  come  from  hunting ;  stand  by,  close 
under  this  terras. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  ii.  1. 

Terraces,  flanked  on  either  side  by  jutting  masonry,  cut 
clear  vignettes  of  olive-hoary  slopes,  with  cypress-shad- 
owed farms  in  hollows  of  the  hills. 

J.  A.  Synumde,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  68. 

3.  In  geol.,  a  strip  of  land,  nearly  level,  extend- 
ing along  the  margin  of  the  sea,  a  lake,  or  a  river, 
and  terminating  on  the  side  toward  the  water  in 
a  more  or  less  abrupt  descent;  a  beach;  a  raised 
beach.  Also  called  in  Scotland  a  carse,  and  in 
parts  of  the  United  States  where  Spanish  was 
formerly  spoken  a  mesa,  or  meseta.  Terraces  are 
seen  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  vary  greatly  in  width, 
height,  and  longitudinal  extent,  as  well  as  in  the  mode  of 
their  formation.  Marine  terraces,  or  raised  beaches,  have 
usually  beenoausedbythe  elevation  of  the  land,  the  preex- 
isting beach  having  been  thus  lifted  above  the  action  of 
the  water,  and  a  new  one  formed  at  a  lower  level.  Raised 
beaches,  terraces,  or  ancient  sea-margins  of  this  kind  form 
conspicuous  features  in  the  coast  topography  ot  various  re- 
gions, as  of  Scandinavia,  Scotland,  and  the  Pacific  coast  of 
North  and  South  America.  Some  river-  and  lake-terraces 
may  have  been  formed  by  the  upheaval  of  the  region  where 
they  occur ;  but  afar  more  important  and  general  cause  of 
their  existence  is  the  diminution  of  the  amount  of  water 
flowing  in  the  rivers  or  standing  in  the  lakes— a  phenom- 
enon of  which  there  are  abundant  proofs  all  over  the  world, 
and  the  beginning  of  which  reaches  back  certainly  into 
Tertiary  times,  but  how  much  further  is  not  definitely 
known,  since  the  geological  records  of  such  change  of  cli- 
mate could  not  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite  period,  and 
very  little  is  known  in  regard  to  the  position  of  rivers,  or 
bodies  of  water  distinctly  separated  from  the  ocean,  at  any 
remote  geological  period.    Earely  called  a  bencJi. 

This  stream  runs  on  a  hanging  terrace,  which  in  some 
parts  is  at  least  sixty  feet  above  the  Barrady. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  Bast,  II.  i.  123. 

3.  A  street  or  row  of  houses  running  along  the 
face  or  top  of  a  slope :  often  applied  arbitrarily. 


terrse  Alius 

as  a  fancy  name,  to  ordinary  streets  or  ranges 
of  houses. —  4.  'The  flat  roof  of  a  house,  as  of 
Oriental  and  Spanish  houses. —  5t.  A  balcony, 
or  open  gallery. 

There  is  a  rowe  of  pretty  little  tarrasses  or  rayles  be- 
twixt every  window.  Coryat,  Crudities,  L  218. 

As  touching  open  galleries  and  terraces,  they  were  ie- 
vised  by  the  Greekes,  who  were  wont  to  cover  their  houses 
with  such.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxxvi.  26 

6.  In  marhle-worlcing,  a  defective  spot  in  mar- 
ble, which ,  after  being  cleaned  out,  is  fiUed  with 
some  artificial  preparation.  Also  terrasse. 
terrace^  (ter'as),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  terraced, 
ppr.  terracing'.  [<  terrace,  n.]  To  form  into  a 
terrace;  furnish  with  a  terrace. 

Methinks  the  grove  of  Baal  I  see 
In  terraced  stages  mount  up  high. 

liyer,  To  Aaron  Hill. 

terrace^  (ter'as),  n.  [Also  terrass,  terrasse,  tar- 
race,  tarris,  tarras;  =  MD.  terras,  tiras,  D.  tras, 
rubbish,  brick-dust,  =  G.  tarras,  trass,  <  It.  ter- 
raccMt,  rubble,  rubbish,  <  terra,  earth:  see  ter- 
race^. Cf.  trass.]  A  variety  of  mortar  used 
for  pargeting  and!  the  like,  and  for  lining  kilns 
for  pottery. 

They  [the  kilns]  plastered  within  with  a  reddish  mortar 
or  tarris.        Letter  of  1677,  in  Jewitt's  Ceramic  Artj  I.  40. 

Tarrace,  or  Terrace,  a  coarse  sort  of  plaister,  or  mortar, 
durable  in  the  weather,  chiefly  used  to  line  basons,  cis- 
terns, wells,  and  other  reservoirs  of  water. 

Chambers,  Cyclopeedia  (ed.  1738). 

terra-cotta  (ter'a-kot'a),  n.  [=  F.  terre  cuite,  < 
It.  terra  cotta,  <  L.  terra  coda,  lit.  baked  earth : 
terra,  earth:  cocta,  fern,  of  oocttis,  pp.  of  co- 
gaere,  cook,  bake:  see  coci,  coofci.]  1.  A  hard 
ottery  made  for  use  as  a  building-material  and 
or  similar.purposes,  of  much  finer  quality  and 
harder  baked  than  brick;  in  the  usual  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  all  unglazed  pottery,  or  any  ar- 
ticle made  of  such  pottery,  it  differs  in  color  ac- 
cording to  the  ingredients  employed.  The  color  is  usually 
the  same  throughout  the  paste ;  but  terra-cotta  is  made 
also  with  an  enameled  surface,  and  even  with  a  surface  spe- ' 
cially  colored  without  enamel.  Earthenware  similar  to 
this,  but  from  materials  chosen  and  prepared  with  spe- 
cial care,  is  made  in  the  form  of  artistic  works,  as  bas- 
reliefs,  statuettes,  etc. 

2.  A  work  in  terra-cotta,  especially  a  work 
of  art:  speeificallj;  applied  to  small  figures 
(statuettes)  or  figurines  in  this  material,  which 
have  held  an  important  place  in  art  both  in  an- 
cient and  in  modem  times,  and  are  of  peculiar 
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Teira-cotta.— A  Greelc  Statuette  from  Tanagra.  4th  century  B.  C. 

interest  in  the  study  of  Greek  art,  which  is 
presented  by  them  in  a  more  popular  and 
familiar  light  than  is  possible  with  works  of 
greater  pretensions.  See  Tanagra  figurine 
(vaidet  figurine),  and  see  also  cut  under  Etrus- 
can.—  is.  A  brownish-orange  color  like  that  of 
much  terra-ootta. 

terracultural  (ter-a-kul'tur-al),  a.  [<  terracul- 
ture  +  -al.]  Of  or'pertaining  to  terraculture ; 
agrionltuial.     [Rare.] 

terraculture  (ter'a-kul-Jur),  n.  [Irreg.  <  L.  ter- 
ra, earth,  +  culiura,  culture.]  Cultivation  of 
the  earth ;  agrioultui-e.     [Rare.] 

terrae  filius  (ter'e  fil'i-us).  [L. :  terree,  gen.  of 
terra,  earth;  filius,  son.]  1.  A  person  of  ob- 
scure birth  or  of  low  origin. —  Sf.  A  scholar  at 
the  University  of  Oxford  appointed  to  make 
jesting  satirical  speeches.  He  often  indulged 
in  considerable  license  in  his  treatment  of  the 
authorities  of  the  university. 


terrse  filius 

The  assembly  now  return'd  to  the  Theater,  where  the 
Terra  fllim  (the  TJniversitieBufloone)  entertain'd  the  au- 
ditorie  with  a  tedious,  ahasive,  sarcastical  rhapsodie,  most 
unbecoming  the  gravity  ol  the  Universitie. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  July  10, 1689. 

terragel  (ter'aj),  n.  [<  F.  terre  (<  L.  terra), 
earth,  + -aflre.  vi.terage.']  Amoundof earth, es- 
pecially a  small  one,  as  in  a  flower-pot,  in  which 
plants  can  be  set  for  household  decoration. 

terrage^  (ter'aj),  n.  [Also  terriage;  <  OF.  ter- 
rage,  field-rent,  <  terre,  land:  see  terra.']  In 
old  Eng.  law,  an  exaction  or  fee  paid  to  the 
owner  of  the  land  for  some  license,  privilege, 
or  exemption,  such,  for  instance,  as  leave  to 
dig  or  break  the  earth  for  a  grave,  or  in  setting 
up  a  market  or  fair,  or  for  freedom  from  service 
in  tillage,  or  for  being  allowed  an  additional 
holding,  etc, 

terrain  (te-ran'),  n.  [Also  sometimes  terrane; 
<  F.  terrain,  terrein,  ground,  a  piece  of  ground, 
sou,  rock,  =  It.  terreno,  <  L.  terrenum,  land, 
ground,  prop.  neut.  of  terrenus,  consisting  of 
earth,  <  terra,  earth :  see  terra,  terrene.]  A  part 
of  the  earth's  surface  limited  in  extent;  a  region, 
district,  or  tract  of  land,  either  looked  at  in  a 
general  way  or  considered  with  reference  to  its 
fitness  or  use  for  some  special  purpose,  as  for 
a  building-place  or  a  battle-field:  a  term  little 
used  in  English  except  in  translating  from  the 
French,  and  then  with  the  same  meaning  which 
it  has  in  the  original.  The  word  is,  however,  also  used 
in  various  idiomatic  expressions,  in  translating  a  number 
of  which  the  English  word  *'  ground  "  is  most  properly  em- 

Sloyed:  as,  "gagnerdu  terrain,"  to  gain  ground;  "perdre 
u  terrain,"  to  lose  ground,  favor,  or  credit;  also  with 
various  metaphorical  significations:  as,  "£tre  sur  son 
terrain,"  to  have  to  do  with,  or  to  speak  of,  that  with 
which  one  is  thoroughly  familiar ;  "  sonder  le  terrain," 
examine  the  conditions,  or  look  into  the  matter,  etc.  As 
used  by  French  geologists,  the  word  terrain  has  a  some- 
what vague  meaning,  and  is  usually  limited  by  some  qual- 
ifying t^m :  as,  "terrain  de  transition,"  "terrain  primitif. " 
This  word  was  introduced  into  English  geologicsd  litera- 
ture by  the  translator  of  Humboldt's  "EssalG^ognostique," 
where  it  was  used,  as  he  remarks,  "  because  we  have  no 
word  in  the  English  language  which  will  accurately  ex- 
press terrain  as  used  in  geology  by  the  iErench."  Also 
spelled  (but  rarely)  terrane. 

Kocks  which  alternate  with  each  other,  and  which  are 
found  usually  together,  and  which  display  the  same  re- 
lations of  position,  constitute  the  same  formation;  the 
union  of  several  formations  constitutes  a  geological  series 
or  a  district  (terrain) ;  but  the  terms  rocks,  formations, 
and  terrains  are  used  as  synonymous  in  many  works  on 
geognosy. 

Humboldt,  Oeognostical  Essay  on  the  Superposition  of 
[Bocks  (trans.),  p.  2. 

This  term  [terrane]  is  used  for  any  single  rock  or  con- 
tinuous series  of  rocks  of  a  region,  whether  the  formation 
be  stratified  or  not.  It  is  applied  especially  to  metamor- 
phic  and  igneous  rocks,  as  a  basaltic  terraTie,  etc. 

J.  D.  Dana,  Man.  of  Oeol.  (rev.  ed.),  p.  81. 

terramara  (ter-a-ma'ra),  ».;  pi.  terramare  (-re). 
[<  It.  terra  amara,  bitter  earth  (a  term  used  in 
the  vicinity  of  Parma) :  terra,  <  L.  terra,  earth; 
amara,  f em.  of  ama/ro,<.  L.  amarus,  bitter.]  Any 
stratum  or  deposit  of  earthy  material  contain- 
ing organic  or  mineral  matter  (such  as  bones  or 
phosphates)  in  sufficient  quantity  to  furnish  a 
valuable  fertilizer;  hence,  a  deposit  containing 
prehistoric  remains,  as  fragments  of  bones  and 
pottery,  cinders,  etc.,  of  similar  character  to  the 
deposits  called  in  northern  Europe  kitchen-mid- 
dens. There  are  large  numbers  of  these  terramare  on 
the  plain  traversed  by  the  Via  Emilia  between  thePo  and 
the  Apennines ;  some  of  them  are  intermediate  in  char- 
acter between  the  kitchen-middens  of  Denmark  and  the 
palafittes  of  Switzerland,  appearing  to  mark  sites  of  settle- 
ments originally  built  on  piles  in  shallow  lakes  (or  perhaps 
on  marshy  ground  subject  to  frequent  inundation^  which 
have  gradually  become  desiccated  while  the  stations  con- 
tinued to  be  occupied. 

terrane,  n.    See  terrain. 

terranean  (te-ra'ne-an),  a.  [<  L.  terra,  earth, 
-I-  -an  +  -e-an  (after  subterranean,  mediter- 
ranean, etc.).]  Being  in  the  earth;  belonging 
to  the  earth,  or  occurring  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  earth. 

The  great  strain  on  the  trolley  wire  which  would  be  a 
necessary  incident  of  terranean  supply  renders  such  a 
systen)  impracticable.        Elect.  Rev.  (Amer.),  XVIII.  1.  9. 

terraneous  (te-ra'nf-us),  a.  [<  L.  terra,  earth, 
-I-  -an  +  -e-ous  (after  subterraneotis).']  In  hot, 
growing  on  land. 

terrapenet,  n.    An  obsolete  variant  of  terrapin. 

Terrapenes  (ter-a-jje'nez),  n.  pi.  [NL. :  see 
terrapm.]  A  subdivision  of  Emydea  (which 
see),  in  which  the  pelvis  is  free,  the  neck  bends 
in  a  vertical  plane,  and  the  head  may  be  al- 
most completely  retracted  within  the  carapace. 
Huxley.  The  group  contains  such  genera  as  Emys,  Cie- 
tudo,  Chelydra,  Cinostemum,  and  Stamrotypue.  The  other 
subdivision  of  Emydea  is  Clielodinee.  See  cuts  under 
Cinogtemum,  Ciatudo,  and  terrapin. 

terrapin  (ter'a-pin),  re.  [Formerly  also  tera- 
pin,  ierrapenejturpin;  supposed  to  be  of  Amer, 
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Ind.  origin.]  1.  One  of  several  different  fresh- 
water or  tide-water  tortoises  of  the  family 
Emydidse;  specifically,  in  the  United  States, 
the  diamond-back,  Malaclemmys  or  Malaooolem- 
mys  pahistris,  of  the  Atlantic  coast  from  New 
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Diamond-backed  Terrapin  {Malaclemmys palustrts). 

York  to  Texas,  famous  among  epicures.  See 
diamond-backed  turtle  (Under  diamond^acked), 
and  Malaclemmys.  In  trade  use  the  sexes  are  distin- 
guished as  ivU  and  cow,  and  small  ones  as  little  bulls  and 
heifers  respectively.  Those  under  5  or  6  inches  in  total 
length  of  the  under  shell  are  termed  cullinffs,  of  which  it 
takes  from  18  to  21  or  more  to  make  a  "dozen."  Those 
of  6  inches  and  more  are  counts  or  counters,  of  12  to  the 
dozen.  Only  the  cows  reach  6^  to  7  inches  in  this  mea- 
surement ;  mese  are  known  to  dealers  as  full  counts,  and 
are  especially  valuable  because  they  usually  contain  eggs ; 
the  biuls  are  tougher  as  well  as  smaller,  and  of  less  market 
value. 

2.  Some  other  tortoise  or  turtle :  as,  the  ele- 
phant terrapin  of  the  Galapagos. —  3.  A  dish 
made  of  the  diamond-back. 

Terrapin  is  essentially  a  Philadelphia  dish.  Baltimore 
delights  in  it,  Washington  eats  it,  New  York  knows  it, 
but  in  Philadelphia  it  approaches  a  crime'  not  to  be  pas- 
sionately fond  of  it.  J.  W.  Forney,  The  Epicure. 

Alligator  terrapin.  See  alligaior-terramn. — Diamond- 
backed  terrapm,  the  diamond-backed  turtle.  See  dia- 
mond-baeked,  and  def.  1. — Elephant  terrapin.  See  ele- 
pMnt  tortoise,  under  tortoise.— Mud-terrapin,  any  mud- 
turtle,  as  of  the  genus  CiTiostemum.  [U.  S.]— Fainted 
terrapin  or  turtle,  Chrysemyspicta,  of  the  United  States. 
See  CArysemys.—Vme-X>2acrea  terrapin,  the  gopher  of 
the  southern  United  States,  Testudo  Carolina. — Ked-bel- 
lied  terrapin,  Chrysemys  rubrivev^ris  or  Pseudemys  ru/. 
gosa;  the  potter  or  red-fender.  See  cut  under  slider. — 
Salt-maxBh  or  salt-water  terrapin,  in  the  United 
states,  one  of  several  ditFerent  Emydidse  of  salt  or  brack- 
ish water,  among  them  the  diamond-back  and  slider.  See, 
cut  above,  and  cut  under  slider. — Speckled  terrapin, 
the  spotted  turtle,  Chdopus  guttaifus,  a  small  fresh-water 
tortoise  of  the  United  States,  whose  black  carapace  has 
round  yellow  spots.— Yellow-bellied  terrapm,  Pseu- 
demys  scabra,  of  southern  parts  of  the  United  States. 

terrapin-farm  (ter'a-pin-farm),  n.  A  place 
where  the  diamond-back  is  oidtivated. 

terrapin-paws  (ter'a-pin-pftz),  n.  sing.  onApl. 
A  parr  of  long-handled  tongs  used  in  catching 
terrapin.     [Chesapeake  Bay.] 

terraQLUean  (te-ra'kwf-an),  a.    [C  terraqne-ous 
+  -an.]    Terraqueous."  [Rare.] 
This  terro/quean  globe.  Macmiltan's  Mag.,  III.  471. 

terraoiueous  (te-ra'kwf-us),  a.  [<  L.  terra, 
earth,  +  aqua,  water  (see  aqueous).]  Consist- 
ing of  land  and  water,  as  the  globe  or  earth. 

I  find  but  one  thing  that  may  give  any  just  offence,  and 
that  is  the  Hypothesis  of  the  Terraqueous  globe,  where- 
with I  must  conf  esse  my  self  not  to  be  satisfied. 

Ray,  in  Letters  of  Eminent  Men,  II.  159. 

terrart,  n.    Same  as  terrier^. 

terrariiun  (te-ra'ri-um),  n.;  pi.  terrariwms,  ter- 
raria  (-umz,  -a) .  [<  L.  terra,  earth :  a  word  mod- 
eled on  aquarium.]  A  vivarium  for  land  ani- 
mals; a  place  where  such  animals  are  kept 
alive  for  study  or  observation. 

HerrFlscher-Sigwart  describes  the  ways  of  a  snake,  Tro- 
pidonotus  tesselatus,  which  he  kept  in  his  terrarium  in 
Zurich.  Science,  XV.  24. 

terrasif,  «■    An  obsolete  form  of  terrace^. 
terras^  (te-ras'),  n.    Same  as  trass. 
terrasphere  (ter'a-sfer),  n.    [Irreg.  <  L.  terra, 

earth,  -f-  Gr.  aAalpa,  sphere.]   Same  as  tellurian. 
terrasse,  n.    Same  as  terrace^. 
terreif,  v.  t.    Same  as  tar^. 
terre^t,  v.  t.     [<  F.  terrer,  <  terre,  earth:  see 

terra.    Cf.  inter,  atter.]    To  strike  to  the  earth. 

"Loe,  heere  my  gage"  (he  terr'd  his  gloue) ; 
"Thou  know'st  the  victor's  meed." 

Warner^  Albipn's  England,  iii.  128. 

terreent  (te-ren'),  n.    See  tureen. 
terreityt  (te-re'i-ti),  n.     [<  L.  terra  +  -e4ty.] 
Earthiness.     [Bare.] 


terrestrial 

The  aqueity, 
Terreity,  and  sulphurelty 
Shall  run  together  again,  and  all  be  annull'd. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  IL 1. 

terrelt  (ter'el),  n.  [Also  terrella,  terella;  <  NL. 
terrella,  dim.  of  L.  terra,  earth :_  see  terra.]  A 
spherical  figure  so  placed  that  its  poles,  equa- 
tor, etc.,  correspond  exactly  to  those  of  the 
earth,  for  showing  magnetic  deviations,  etc. 
terreliat  (te-rera),  n.    Same  as  terrel. 

I  was  shew'd  a  pretty  Terrella,  desorib'd  with  all  ye 
circles,  and  shewing  all  y  magnetic  deviations. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  July  3, 1666. 

Terrell  grass.  A  species  of  wild  rye,  or  lyme- 
grass,  Mlymus  Virginicus,  a  coarse  grass,  but 
found  useful  for  forage  in  the  southern  United 
States:  so  named  from  a  promoter  of  its  use. 

terremotet  (ter'e-mot),  n.     [ME.,  <  OP.  terre- 

mote,  <  ML.  terree  motus,  earthquake :  L.  terrx, 

gen.  of  terra,  earth;  motus,  movement,  <  movere, 

pp.  motus,  move :  see  motion.]    An  earthquake. 

All  the  halle  quoke, 

.  As  it  a  terremate  were.    Oower,  Conf.  Amant.,  vl 

terremotive  (ter-e-mo'tiv),  a.  [<  terremote  + 
-ive.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  characterized  by,  or 
causing  motion  of  the  earth's  surface;  seismic. 
[Bare.] 

We  may  mark  our  cycles  by  the  greatest  known  pa^ 
oxysms  of  volcanic  and  terremMve  agency. 

WheweU,  Philos.  of  Inductive  Sciences,  X.  lU.  §  4. 

terrene^  (te-ren'),  a.  and  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  ter- 
reno, <  L.  terrenu,s,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  consist- 
ing of  earth  (neut.  terrenum,  land,  ground:  see 
terrain),  <'terra,  earth,  land:  see  terra.]  I.  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  earth;  earthly;  terres- 
trial: as,  terreree  substance. 

I  beleue  noght  that  terrene  boody  aothlease 
Of  lusty  beute  may  haue  such  richesse. 
So  moche  of  swetnesse,  so  moche  of  connyng, 
As  in  your  gentil  body  is  beryng. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  417. 
These  thick  vapours  of  terrene  affections  will  be  dis- 
persed. Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  386. 
I  would  teach  him  .  .  .  that  Mammonism  was,  not  the 
essence  of  his  or  of  my  station  in  God's  Universe,  but  the 
adscititious  excrescence  of  it;  the  gross,  terrene,  godless 
embodiment  of  it.  Carlyle. 

JL  n.  1.  The  earth.     [Bare.] 

Over  many  a  tract 
Of  heaven  they  march'd,  and  many  a  province  wide. 
Tenfold  the  length  of  this  terrene.    Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  78. 
3.  The  surface  of  the  earth.     [Becent.] 
terrene^t,  ».    See  terrine,  tureen. 
terrenelyt,  adv.    [ME.  terrenly;  <  terrene''-  + 
-ly^.]    As  regards  lands. 

I  Hym  make  my  proper  enheritour. 
For  yut  shall  he  be  wurthy  terrenly. 

Rom.  (if  Partenay  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  6014. 

terrenity  (te-ren'i-ti),  n.  [<  terrene!  +  4ty.] 
The  state  or  character  of  being  terrene ;  world- 
liness. 

Being  overcome  .  .  .  -debases  all  the  spirits  to  K  dull 
and  low  terrenity.  Feltkam,  Besolves. 

terreoust  (ter'e-us),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  terreo,  < 
L.  terreus,  earthen,  <  terra,  earth :  see  terra.  Of. 
terrosity.'i    Earthy;  consisting  of  earth. 

According  to  the  temper  of  the  terreous  parts  at  the  bot- 
tom, variously  begin  intumescencies. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 
terre-plein  (tar'plan),  n.     [F.,  <  terre,  earth,  -1- 

fleintoTplain,\eYel,ia,t:  see  terra andplain^.] 
.  In  fort.,  the  top,  platform,  or  horizontal  sur- 
face of  a  rampart,  on  which  the  cannon  are 
placed. —  2.  The  plane  of- site  or  level  surface 
around  a  field-work. 

terrestret,  a.  [ME.,  <  OF.  (and  F.)  terrestre  =? 
Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  terrestre,  <  L.  terrestris,  of  or  be- 
longing to  the  earth,  <  terra,  earth:  see  terra, 
Cf.  terrestrial.]    Terrestrial;  earthly. 

Heere  may  ye  se,  and  heerby  may  ye  preve, 
That  wyf  is  mannes  helpe  and  his  conforii 
His  Paradys  terrestre,  and  his  disport. 

Chaucer,  Mer^ant's  Tale,  L  88. 

terrestreity  (ter-es-tre'i-ti),  n.    Admixture  of 
earth. 
Sulphur  itself  ...  is  not  quite  devoid  of  terrestreity. 
Boyle,  Mechanical  Hypotheses. 

Terrestres  (te-res'trez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  L. 
terrestris,  of  or  belouCTng  to  the  earth:  see 
terrestre,  terrestrial.]  In  ornith.,  one  of  three 
series  into  which  birds  were  formerly  divided, 
containing  the  rasorial  and  cursorial  forms: 
contrasted  vrith  Aerese  and  AquaUcse:  more  ful- 
ly called  Aves  terrestres. 

terrestrial  (te-res'tri-al),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME. 
terrestriall,  <  OF.  terrestrial,  <  L.  terrestris,  of  or 
belonging  to  the  earth  (see  terrestre),  +  -al.] 
I.  o.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  earth;  exist- 
ing on  the  earth;  earthly:  opposed  to  celestial: 
as,  terresWoJ  bodies;  terrestrial  masaetissa 


terrestrial 

Vnto  mortall  deth  me  to  haue  ye  shold, 
Kyght  as  a  woman  bom  here  natarall, 
A  feminine  thyng,  woman  at  al  bonres. 
To  end  ol  my  days  here  terrettriaU. 

Ram.  qfPartmay  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 8622. 
There  are  also  celestial  bodies,  and  bodies  terrea,rial. 

1  Cor.  XV.  40. 

2.  Bepresentlug  or  consisting  of  the  earth :  as, 
a  or  the  terrestrial  globe.    See  globe,  4. 

What  though,  in  solemn  silence,  aU 
More  round  this  dark,  UrraMal  ball? 

AMUim,  Ode,  The  Spacious  Firmament. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  world  or  to  the  present 
state;  sublunary;  worldly;  mundane. 

A  genius  bright  and  base. 
Of  tow'rlng  talents  and  terrearial  alms. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  vi. 

4.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  land,  as  op- 
posed to  water,  or  of  earth. 

The  terrestrial  substance,  destitute  of  all  liquor,  remain- 
eth  alone.  Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  598. 

I  did  not  confine  these  observations  to  land,  or  terres- 
trial parts  of  the  globe,  but  extended  them  to  the  fluids. 

Woodward, 

5.  In  eool.,  living  on  the  ground;  confined  to 
the  ground;  not  aquatic,  arboreal,  or  aSrial; 
terrioolous.  Specifloally— (a)  In  omith.,  rasorial  or  cur- 
sorial; belonging  to  the  Terrestres.  (b)  In  conch.,  air- 
breathing  or  pulmonnte,  as  a  snail  or  a  slug,  (e)  Belong- 
ing to  that  division  of  isopods  which  contains  the  wood- 
lice,  sow-bugs,  or  land-slaters. 

6.  In6o*.,  growing  on  land,  not  aquatic;  grow- 
ing in  the  ground,  not  on  trees — Terrestrial 
graTitatlon,  magnetis%  radiation,  refraction,  tele- 
scope. See  the  nouns.— Terrestrial-radiation  ther- 
mometer.   See  thermometer. 

II.  n.  1.  An  inhabitant  of  the  earth. 
But  Heav'n,  that  knows  what  all  terrestrials  need. 
Repose  to  night,  and  toil  to  day  decreed. 

Fenton,  !n  Pope's  Odyssey,  xix.  682. 

2.  pi.  lanooL:  (a)  A  section  of  the  elasB  Aves, 
the  Terrestres.  (6)  The  pulmonate  gastropods, 
(c)  A  division  of  isopods. 

terrestrially  (te-res'tri-al-i),  ctd,v.  1.  After  a 
terrestrial  or  earthly  manner. — 2.  In  zool.,  in 
or  on  the  ground;  on  land,  not  in  water:  as,  to 
pupate  terrestrially,  as  an  insect. 

terrestrialness  (te-res'tri-al-nes), ».  The  state 
or  character  of  being  terrestrial,    iwjp.  Diet. 

terrestrifyt  (te-res'tri-fi),  v.  t.     [<  L.  terrestris, 
of  the  earth,  +  facere,  make  (see  -Jy).2    To  re- 
duce to  earthjOrto  an  earthly  or  mundane  state. 
Though  we  should  affirm  .  .  .  that  heaven  were  but 
earth  celestifled,  and  earth  but  heaven  terrestrMed. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  13. 

terrestrious  (te-res'tri-us),  a.  [<  L.  terrestris, 
of  the  earth  (see  terrestre),  +  -om.]  1.  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  earth  or  to  land;  terrestrial. 

The  reason  of  Kircherus  may  be  added — that  this  varia^ 
tion  proceedeth,  not  only  from  terrestrious  eminences  and 
magnetical  veins  of  the  earth,  laterally  respecting  the  nee- 
dle, but  [from]  the  different  coagmentation  of  the  earth 
disposed  unto  the  poles,  lying  under  the  sea  and  waters. 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  2. 
The  British  capital  is  at  the  geographical  centre  of  the 
terrestrious  portion  of  the  globe. 

ft  P.  Marsh,  lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  Int.,  p.  24. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  earth ;  being  or  living  on 
the  earth ;  terrestrial. 

The  nomenclature  of  Adam,  which  unto  terrestrious  ani- 
mals assigned  a  name  appropriate  unto  their  natures. 

Sir  T.  Bravme,  Vulg.  Err. ,  ill.  24. 

[Obsolete  or  rare  in  both  uses.] 

terret,  territ  (ter'et,  -it),  n.  [Origin  obscure.] 
One  of  the  round  loops  or  rings  on  a  harness- 
pad  through  which  the  driving-reins  pass.  See 
cuts  under  harness  and  pad-tree. 

terre-tenant,  ter-tenant  (tar'-,  tfer'ten'^ant),  n. 
[<  OP.  'terre-tenant,  <  terre,  land,  +  tenant,  hold- 
ing: see  terra  and  tenant.']  In  law,  one  who  is 
seized  of  or  has  the  actual  possession  of  land 
as  the  owner  thereof;  the  occupant. 

terre  verte  (tar  vart).  [F. :  terre,  earth ;  verte, 
fern,  of  vert,  green:  see  terra  and  vert.]  Same 
as  terra  verde  (which  see,  under  terra).— 'Barat 
terre  verte,  an  artists'  color,  obtained  by  heating  the 
natural  terre  verte,  changing  it  to  a  transparent  muddy 
brown,  with  little  or  none  of  the  original  green  tone  re- 
maining. 

terrible  (ter'i-bl),  a.  [<  P.  terrible  =  Pr.  Sp. 
terrible  =  Pg.  terrwel  =  It.  terribile,  <  L.  iern- 
Ulis,  frightful,  <  terrere,  frighten.  Of.  terror, 
deter.]  1.  That  excites  or  is  fitted  to  excite 
teiTor,  fear,  awe,  or  dread;  awful;  dreadful; 
formidable. 
Terrible  as  an  army  with  banners.  Cant.  vi.  10. 

Altogether  it  [a  hurricane]  looks  very  terrible  and  amaz- 
ing, even  beyond  expression.  Damjwer,  Voyages,  n.  iii.  71. 

2.  Excessive  ;  tremendous  ;  severe  ;  great : 
chiefly  used  colloquially;  as,  a  terrible  bore. 

I  began  to  be  in  a  terrible  fear  of  him,  and  to  look  upon 
myself  as  a  dead  man.  Abp.  Tillotson. 


6247  territorial 

The  bracing  air  of  the  headland  gives  a  terrible  appe- 
tite. B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  20. 
Terrible  Infant,  a  noisy,  rough,  passionate,  or  incon- 
veniently outspoken  child  [tor  V.  m/ant  terr&te]. 

Poor  Reginald  was  not  analytical,  .  .  .  like  certain  pe- 
danticules  who  figure  in  story  as  children.  He  was  a  ter- 
rible infant,  not  a  horrible  one. 

0.  Seade,  Love  me  Little,  i. 

=Syn.  1.  Terrific,  fearful,  frightful,  horrible,  shocking, 
dire. 
terribleuess  (ter'i-bl-nes),  n.    The  character 
or  state  of  being  terrible ;  dreadf ulness ;  f or- 
midableness :  as,  the  terribleness  of  a  sight. 

Having  quite  lost  the  way  of  nobleness,  he  strove  to 
climb  to  the  height  of  terribleness. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii.  terrier^t  (ter'i-6r),  » 


described,  <  terrarius,  of  land:  see  terrier^.]  In 
law :  (a)  Formerly,  a  collection  of  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  vassals  or  tenants  of  a  lordship, 
including  the  rents  and  services  they  owed  to 
the  lord,  etc.  (6)  In  modem  usage,  a  book  or 
roU  in  which  the  lands  of  private  persons  or 
corporations  are  described  by  their  site,  boun- 
daries, number  of  acres,  etc. 

In  the  Exchequer  there  is  a  terror  ot  all  the  glebe-lands 
in  England,  made  about  11  Edward  III.  Comdl.  (Latham.) 

It  [Domesday]  is  a  terrier  of  a  gigantic  manor,  setting 
out  the  lands  held  in  demesne  by  the  lord  and  the  lands 
held  by  his  tenants  under  him. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  !Norman  Conquest,  V.  4. 


terriblizef  (ter'i-bUz),  v.  i.    [<  terrible  +  -tee.] 
To  become  terrible.     [Rare.] 

Both  Camps  approach,  their  bloudy  rage  doth  rise. 
And  even  the  face  of  Cowards  terrailize. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Vocation. 

terribly  (ter'i-bli),  ad/o.    In  a  terrible  manner. 


[<  ME.  tarryour,  tarrere, 
tarrer,  <  OP.  terriere,  tmrriere,  tariere,  an  auger, 
<  *tarrer  (in  pp.  ta/rr^,  tar6),  bore,  <  L.  terebrare, 
bore :  see  terebrate.]  A  borer,  auger,  or  wimble. 
Cotgrave. 
With  tarrere  or  gymlet  peroe  ye  vpward  the  pipe  ashore. 


Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T. 


pipeasi 
'.  S.),  p. 


121. 


C»)  In  a  manner  to  cause  terror,  dread,  frighi^  or  awe;  terrific  (te-rif'ik),  a.     [=  Sp.  terrifico  =  Pg.  It, 


dreadfully. 

When  he  ariseth  to  shake  terribly  the  earth.  Isa.  11.  21. 
(b)  Violently ;  exceedingly ;  greatly ;  very.  [Chiefly  col- 
loq.] 

The  poor 'man  squalled  terribly. 

Surifl,  Gulliver's  Travels,  i.  2. 

TerricolsB  (te-rik'o-le),  TO.  jpZ.    [NL.,  pi.  of  L.  .  ^  .-„„.  /+„  ,4*'i  t„i\    „     r/  t^^^m^  j-    «i-\ 
terrieola,  a  dweller  upon  earth:  see  «^«cote.]  *gE^5*l  ^Rf !  i    "  ^'  ^  ^  '^ 


terrifico,  <  L.  terrifietis,  causing  terror,  <  terrere, 
frighten,  teTnty,+-fl<yus,ifaeere,  make.]  Caus- 
ing terror;  fitted  to  excite  great  fear  or  dread; 
dreadful:  as,  a  terrific  storm. 

The  serpent .  .  .  with  brazen  eyes 

And  hairy  mane  terrific,    Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  497. 


In  a  terrific 


1.  In  entom.,  a  division  of  dipterous  insects.  iifiSr^iiJ- /?5y*«  i„i  i\    „^.. 

Latreille,  1809.-2.  A  group  o5  anneUds,  con-  *!f"^^^?^liJf;;^  ^kk^t 

taining  the  common   earthworm  and  related  +^?1!S  i!™^to.^?^„*!^yT;  „ +ov,.ifi<>,i  ™«. 

forms?  distinffuished  from  Urmcol^..  temfiedly  (ter'i-fid-li),  adv.   Inatemfied  man- 


forms  :  distinguished  from  lAmicolse. 
terricole  (ter'i-kol),  a.  [=  P.  terrieole  =  Sp. 
terrieola  =  Pg.  It.  terrieola,  <  LL.  terrieola,  a 
dweller  upon  earth,  <  L.  terra,  earth,  +  colere, 
inhabit.]  In  bot.,  growing  on  the  ground :  espe- 
cially noting  certain  lichens.  Also  terricokms, 
terricoUne. 

With  respect  to  terricole  species  [of  lichens],  some  prefer 
peaty  soil,  .  .  .  others  calcareous  soil. 

Fncyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  662. 

terricbline  (te -rik'o -lin),  a.  [<  terricole  + 
-ine^.]    Same  as  terrioolous. 

terricolous  (te-rik'o-lus),  a.  [<  LL.  terrieola,  a 
dweller  upon  earth'(see  terricole),  +  -ov,s.]  1. 
Terrestrial;  inhabiting  the  ground;  not  aquatic 
or  aSrial ;  specifically,  belonging  to  the  Terrico- 
Ise. — 2.  In  bot:,  same  as  terricole. 

terriculamentt,  n.  [=  Pg.  terrieulamento,  ter- 
ror, dread,  <  LL.  terriculamentum,  something 
to  excite  terror,  <  L.  terrieut/um,  also  terrioula, 
something  to  excite  terror,  <  terrere,  frighten: 
see  terrible.]    A  cause  of  terror;  a  terror. 

Many  times  such  terrieuUmnenis  may  proceed  from  nat- 
ural causes.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  659. 
With  these  and  such-Uke,  either  torments  of  opinions 
or  terricvlaments  of  expressions,  do  these  new  sort  of 
preachers  seek  ...  to  scare  and  terrifle  their  silly  secta- 
tors.    Bp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  198.    (Dames.) 

terridam  (ter'i-dam),  n.     [B.  Ind.] 
fabric  origiually  made  in  India. 

terrier^  (ter'i-6r),  n.  [Formerly  also  tarrier, 
tarier;  <  ME.  terrere,  terryare,  <  OP.  terrier,  in 
chien  terrier,  a  terrier-dog,  <  ML.  terrajiw,  of  the 
earth  (neut.  terrariwm,  >  OP.  terrier,  the  hole  or 
earth  of  a  rabbit  or  fox,  a  little  hiEook),  <  L. 
terra,  earth,  land:  see  terra.  Cf.  terrier^.]  One 
of  several  breeds  of  dogs,  typically  small,  ac- 
tive, and  hardy,  named  from  their  propensity 
to  dig  or  scratch  the  ground  in  pursuit  of  their 
prey,  and  noted  for  their  courage  and  the  acute- 
ness  of  their  senses.  TeiTiers  are  of  many  strains, 
and  occur  in  two  leading  forms,  one  of  which  is  shaggy, 
as  the  Skye,  and  the  other  close-haired,  as  the  black-and- 
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ner. 

terrify  (ter'i-fi),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  terrified, 
ppr.  terrifying.  [=  P.  terrifier  =  Sp.  Pg.  terrifi- 
car,  <  L.  terrificare,  make  afraid,  terrify,  <  ter- 
rere, frighten,  -I-  facere,  make  (see  -fy).]  1 .  To 
make  afraid;  strike  with  fear;  affect  or  fill 
with  terror;  frighten;  alarm. 

When  ye  shall  hear  of  wars  and  commotions,  be  not  ter- 

Iiuke  xxi.  9l 

This  is  the  head  of  him  whose  name  only 
In  former  times  did  pilgrims  terrify. 
Bwnyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  ii..  Doubting  Castle. 
Girls,  sent  their  water-jars  to  fill. 
Would  come  back  pale,  too  terrified  to  cry, 
Because  they  had  but  seen  him  from  the  mil. 

WUliaan  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  344. 

To  make  terrible. 
If  the  law.  Instead  of  aggravating  and  terrifying  sin, 
shall  give  out  license,  it  foils  itself.  MiUan. 

=Syn.  1.  To  scare,  horrify,  appal,  daunt.    See  afraid. 
terrigenous  (te-rij'e-nus),  a.    [<  L.  terrigena, 
one  bom  of  the  earth,  <  terra,  earth,  +  -genus, 
produced:  sQo-genous.]  Earth-bom;  produced 
by  the  earth. 

Terrigenous  deposits  in  deep  water  near  land. 

'  Nature,  XXX.  84. 

Terrigenous  metals,  the  metallic  bases  of  the  earth,  as 
barium,  aluminium,  etc. 
A  cotton  terrine  (te-ren'),  n.  [Also  terrene,  terreen,  and 
corruptly  tureen;  =  G-.  terrine,  <  P.  terrine,  an 
earthen  pan  or  jar,  <  ML.  terrineus,  made  of 
earth,  <  L.  terra,  earth:  see  ,terray\  1.  Am 
earthenware  vessel,  usually  a  covered  jar,  used 
for  containing  some  fine  comestible,,  and  sold 
with  its  contents:  as,  a  terrine  of  p§.t6  de  foie 
gras. 

Tables  loaded  with  terrenes,  filigree,  figures,  and  every- 
thing upon  earth.  B.  Walpole. 

Specifically — 2.  An  earthen  vessel  for  soup;  a 
tureen  (which  see). 

Instead  oiE  soup  in  a  china  terrene,  it  would  be  a  proper 
reproof  to  serve  them  up  offal  in  a  wooden  trough. 

V.  Knox,  Winter  Evenings,  Ivii. 


tan.    They'are  much  used  to  destroy  rats,  and  some  are  territ,  n.     See  terret. 


specially  tr^ned  to  rat-killing  as  a  sport. 
The  eager  Dogs  are  cheer'd  with  claps  and  cryes,  .  .  . 
And  all  the  Earth  rings  with  the  Terryes  yearning. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Decay. 

My  terriers. 
As  it  appears,  have  seized  on  these  old  foxes. 

Massinger,  City  Madam,  v.  8, 


Territelse  (ter-i-te'le),  n.    Same  as  Territelaria. 

Territelaria  (ter^i-te-la'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  L. 
terra,  ground,  +  tela,  web,"+  -aria^.J  A  divi- 
sion of  spiders,  including  those  which  spin  un- 
derground webs  for  their  nests,  as  a  trap-door 
spider.  The  group  contains  all  the  tetrapneumonons 
forms,  and  corresponds  to  the  Mygalidx,  or  theraphoses. 
Also  Territelm. 

I.  a. 


Blaok-and-tan  terrier,  the  ordinary  English  terrier.—    junu  ^.^.v. »>.<». 

Boston  terrier,  a  breed;  of  dogs  supposed  to  be  a  cross  territelarian  (ter'i-te-la'ri-an),  a.  and  n. 

between  the  English  bulldog  and  terrier.    It  originated    Pertainine  to  the  Territelaria. 

in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  -EngUsh  terrier,  a  general         „  T    A  r,^  rmWwr  of  this  sTonn 

name  of  the  smooth-haired  terriers,  of  several  bleeds,  as        II.  ».  Any  mem Der  01  tniB  ^oup. 

the  common  Mack-and-tan. -Fox-terrier,  one  of  different  territorial  (ter-i-to'n-al),  a.     1=1!.  territorial 

kinds  of  terriers  trained  or  used  to  unearth  foxes.— Mai-    —  gp.  Pg.  territorial  =  It.  territoriale,  <  LL.  ter- 


tese  terrier,  a  very  small  terrier,  kept  as  a  pet  or  toy.--  ^^fg^ii^  of  or  belonging  to  ten-itory,  <  L.  terri- 
Scotch  terrier,  a  general  name  of  the  shaggy  lop-eared  'J''".'  '""J'  .Y  "  ""°  *™™v„«„  T  i  nt  ^-^  -^a^ 
teSrs,  of  several  bfeeds,  as  the  Skye,  etc.-?kyeterrier,    tonMTO,  territory:  see  *emforj^.]     1.  Oforper- 


a  varietyof  theScotchterrier,ofrathersniallsize,andvery    taining  to  territory  or  land, 
shaggy.— Toy  terrier.    See  «o^.— Yorkshire  terrier,  a 
variety  of  the  Scotch  terrier.    (See  also  bvil-tenier,  rat- 

terrier^  (ter'i-er),  n.  [Formerly  also  terrar;  < 
OP.  terrier,  in  papier  terrier,  a  list  of  the  names 
of  a  lord's  tenants,  <  ML.  terrarius,  as  in  terra- 
ritts  liber,  a  book  in  which  landed  property  is 


The  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  EasWndia  Company 
.  .  .  might  be  rendered  another  source  of  revenue. 

Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  v.  3. 
A  state's  territorial  right  gives  no  power  to  the  ruler  to 
alienate  a  part  of  the  territory  In  the  way  of  barter  or  sale^ 
as  was  done  in  feudal  times. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  $  52. 


territorial 

2.  Limited  to  a  certain  district:  as,  rights  may 
be  personal  or  territorial. — 3.  [cap.'i  Of  or  per- 
taining to  one  of  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States:  as,  a  Temtoria J  governor;  the  Territo- 
rial condition.— Territorial  system,  that  Bystem  of 
chOTch  government  lii  which  the  civil  ruler  of  a  country 
exercises  as  a  natural  and  inherent  right  supremacy  over 
the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his  people.  It  was  developed 
in  the  writings  of  the  Qerman  jurist  Christian  Thomasius 
(1655-1728). 

territorialism  (ter-i-to'ri-al-izm),  n.  [<  terri- 
torial +  -ism.'\  The  territorial  system,  or  the 
theory  of  church  government  upon  which  it  is 
based.    Compare  collegialism,  episcqpalism.. 

territoriality  (ter-i-to-ri-ari-ti),  n.  [<  territo- 
rial +  -ift/.]  Possession  and  control  of  terri- 
tory. 

Scarcely  less  necessary  to  modem  thought  than  the  idea 
of  territorialUy  as  connected  with  the  existence  of  a  state 
.  is  the  idea  of  contract  as  determining  the  relations  of  in- 
dividuals. W.  WUion,  State,  §  17. 

territorialize  (ter-i-to'ri-al-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  territorialized,  ppr.  t&rritorialieing.  [<  ter- 
ritorial +  -ize.2  1.  To  enlarge  or  extend  by 
addition  of  territory. —  2.  To  reduce  to  the 
state  of  a  territory. 

territorially  (ter-i-to'ri-al-i),  adv.  In  respect 
of  territory ;  as  to  territory. ' 

territoried  (ter'i-to-rid),  a.  [<  territory  +  -ed?.) 
Possessed  of  territory:  as,  an  extensively  terri- 
toried domain. 

territory  (ter'i-to-ri),  n.;  pi.  territories  (-riz). 
[<  OP.  territorie]  P.  territowe  =  Sp.  Pg.  terri- 
torio  =  It.  territoro,  territorio,  <  L.  territorium, 
the  land  around  a  town,  a  domain,  district,  ter- 
ritory, <  terra,  earth:  see  terra.']  1.  The  ex- 
tent or  compass  of  land  and  the  waters  thereof 
within  the  bounds  or  belonging  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  any  sovereign,  state,  city,  or  other  body ; 
any  separate  tract  of  land  as  belonging  to  a 
state;  dominion;  sometimes,  alsOj  a  domain  or 
piece  of  land  belonging  to  an  individual. 

But  if  thou  linger  in  my  terrttoriee 

Longer  than  swiftest  expedition 

Will  give  thee  time  to  leave  our  royal  courts 

By  heaven !  my  wrath  shall  far  exceed  the  love 

I  ever  bore  my  daughter  or  thyself. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iii.  1. 163. 

Those  who  live  thus  mewed  up  within  their  own  con- 
tracted territorieet  and  will  not  loolc  abroad  beyond  the 
boundaries  that  chance,  conceit,  or  laziness  has  set  to  their 
inquiries.  Locke,  Oonduct  of  the  Understanding,  §  3. 

Oentlemen,  I  thought  the  declc  of  a  Massachusetts  ship 
was  as  much  the  terrbory  of  Massachusetts  as  the  floor  on 
which  we  stand.      ETnerson,  West  Indian  Emancipation, 

2.  Any  extensive  tract,  region,  district,  or  do- 
main :  as,  an  unexplored  territory  in  Africa. 

From  hence  being  brought  to  a  subterranean  territorie 
of  cellars,  the  courteous  friars  made  us  taste  a  variety  of 
excellent  wines.  Evelyn,  Diary,  May  21, 1645. 

3.  [cop.]  In  the  United  States,  an  organized  di- 
vision of  the  country,  not  admitted  to  the  com- 
plete rights  of  Statehood  (see  state,  13).  its  gov- 
ernment is  conducted  by  a  governor,  judges,  and  otlier 
officers  appointed  from  Washington,  aided  by  a  Territorial 
legislature.  Each  Territory  sends  one  delegate  to  Congress, 
who  has  a  voice  on  Territorial  matters,  but  cannot  vote. 
Territories  are  formed  by  act  of  Congress.  When  a  Ter- 
ritory has  sufficient  population  to  entitle  it  to  one  repre- 
sentative in  the  Kational  House  of  iRepresentatives,  it  is 
luufdly  admitted  by  act  of  Congress  to  the  Union  as  a 
State,  l^eai'ly  all  the  States  (except  the  original  thirteen) 
have  passed  through  the  Territorial  condition.  There  are 
now  (1901)  four  organized  TeiTitories  —  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, Oklahoma,  and  Hawaii ;  and  there  are  also  two  un- 
organized Territories  —  the  Indian  Territory  and  Alaska. 
Several  countries  of  Spanish  America  have  a  system  of 
Territories  analogous  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  territory  is  an  infant  state,  dependent  only  till  it  is 
able  to  walk  by  itself. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  351. 

The  nation  has  never  regretted  delay  in  erecting  a  ter- 
ritory into  a  state.  The  Nation,  Jan.  W,  1886. 

Cell  territory,  in  anat.  and  physiol.,  the  range  of  extra- 
cellular substance  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  each  in- 
dividual cell  of  any  tissue.  FircftoM).— Territory  of  a 
Judge,  In  Scots  law,  the  district  over  which  a  judge's  ju- 
risdiction extends  in  causes  and  in  judicial  acts  proper  to 
him,  and  beyond  which  he  has  no  judicial  authority.  =  Syn. 
1  and  2.  Quarter,  province. 

terror  (ter'or),  n.    [Formerly  also  terrovr;  <  P. 
terreur  =  ftr.  Sp.  Pg.  terror  =  It.  terrore,  <  L. 
terror,  great  fear,  dread,  terror,  <  terrere,  put  in 
fear,  fnghten,  make  afraid.]     1.  Extreme  fear 
or  fnght;  violent  dread. 
The  sword  without  and  terror  within.     Deut.  xxxii.  25. 
Amaze, 
Be  sure,  and  terrour  seiz'd  the  rebel  host. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  Ti.  647. 
Panting  with  terror,  from  the  bed  he  leapt. 
^  WiUiam  Morrii,  Earthly  Paradise,  1. 383. 

2.  A  person  or  thing  that  terrifies  or  strikes 
vfith  terror ;  a  cause  of  dread  or  extreme  fear ; 
often  used  in  humorous  exaggeration. 
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Rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil. 

Itom.  xiii.  3. 

There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  tlireats. 

Shak., J.C.,iv.S.e6. 

That  bright  boy  you  noticed  in  my  class,  who  was  a  ter- 
ror six  months  ago,  will  no  doubt  be  in  the  City  Council 
in  a  few  years.  iSTorper's  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  933. 

King  of  terrors.  See  Hngi.— Reign  of  Tenor,  in  Fremih 
hiet. ,  that  period  of  the  &st  Revolution  during  which  the 
country  was  under  the  sway  of  a  faction  who  made  the  ex- 
ecution of  persons  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions  who 
were  considered  obnoxious  to  their  measures  one  of  the 
cardinal  principles  of  their  government.  This  period  may 
be  said  to  have  begun  in  March,  1793,  when  the  revolution- 
ary tribunal  was  appointed,  andtohaveendedin  July,  1794, 
with  the  overtlirow  of  Robespierre  and  his  associates.  Also 
called  The  Terror. = Syn.  1.  AppreTiension,  Fright,  etc.  See 
(Uarm. 
terrort  (ter'or),  v.  t.  [<  terror,  m.]  To  fill  with 
terror.     [Bare.] 

They,  terror'd  with  these  words,  demand  his  name. 

Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  616. 

terror-breathing  (ter'or-bre"THLng),  a.  In- 
spiring terror;  temfying.    [Bare.] 

Through  the  stern  throat  of  terror-breathing  war. 

Drayton,  Mortimer  to  Queen  Isabel. 

terror-haunted  (ter'or-han"ted),  a.  Haunted 
with  terror;  subject  "to  visitations  of  extreme 
fear.    [Bare.] 

Till  at  length  the  lays  they  chanted 
Reached  the  chamber  terror-haunted. 

Longfellow,  Norman  Baron. 

terrorisation,  terrorise,  etc.  See  terrorizaUon, 
etc. 

terrorism  (ter'gr-izm),  n.  [=  P.  terrorisme  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  terrorismo ;  as  terror  +  -ism.]  Eesort 
to  terrorizing  methods  as  a  means  of  coercion, 
or  the  state  of  fear  and  submission  produced 
by  the  prevalence  of  such  methods. 

Let  the  injury  inflicted  under  this  terrorism  be  appre- 
ciated, and  full  compensation  awarded  on  the  district  by 
the  Judge  of  Assize  or  of  County  Court,  and  thebarbarism 
will  die  out.  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  212. 

terrorist  (ter'or-ist),  n.  [=  P.  terroriste  =  Sp. 
Pg.  terrorista'i  as  terror  +  4st.'\  One  who  fa- 
vors or  uses  terrorizing  methodg  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  some  object,  as  for  coercing  a 
government  or  a  community  into  the  adoption 
of  or  submission  to  a  certain  course ;  one  who 
practises  terrorism.  Speoiflcally— (a)  An  agent  or 
partisan  of'  the  revolutionary  tribunal  during  the  Reign 
of  Terror  in  France. 

Thousands  of  those  hell-hounds  called  terrorists,  whom 
they  had  shut  up  in  prison  on  their  last  revolution  as  the 
satellites  of  tyranny,  aVe  let  loose  on  the  people. 

Bwke,  A  Regicide  Peace,  iv. 
(&)  In  Russia,  a  member  of  a  political  party  whose  i>urpose 
is  to  demoralize  the  government  by  terror.  See  mhatism, 
4(6). 

Whether  such  wrongs  and  cruelties  are  adequate  to  ex- 
cuse the  violent  measures  of  retaliation  adopted  by  the 
terroriste  is  a  question  to  which  different  answers  may  be 
given  by  different  people. 

Q.  Kemmn,  The  Century,  XXXV.  755. 

terroristic  (ter-o-ris'tik),  a.  [<  terrorist  +  -jc] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  terrorists. 

Terroristic  activity,  in  the  shape  of  bomb-throwing  and 
assassination:  The  Century,  XXXY.  60. 

terrorization  (ter"gr-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  terrorize 
+  -aUonA  The  act  of  terrorizing,  or  the  state 
of  being  terrorized;  Also  spelled  terrorisation. 
terrorize  (ter'or-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  terror- 
ized, ppr.  terrorizing.  [=  P.  terroriser  =  Pg. 
terrorizar;  as  terror  +  4ze.']  To  fill  with  ter- 
ror; control  or  coerce  by  terror;  terrify;  appal. 
Also  spelled  terrorise. 

Secret  organizations,  which  control  and  terrorize  a  dis- 
trict until  overthrown  by  force. 

The  Century,  XXXVI.  840. . 

The  people  are  terrorised  by  acts  of  cruelty  and  violence 

which  they  dare  not  resist    EdiniurghRev.,  CLXIII.  667. 

terrorizer  (ter'gr-i-z6r),  n.  One  who  terrorizes. 
Also  spelled  terroriser. 

Gortchakoff,  IgnatieS,  and  other  Fanslavonlc  terrorisers 
of  the  Germans.  Lowe,  Bismarck,  II.  152. 

terrorless  (ter'or-les),  a.  [<  terror  +  -less.] 
1.  Free  from  terror. 

How  calm  and  sweet  the  victories  of  life. 
How  terrorless  the  triumph  of  the  grave  I 

Shelley,  Queen  Mab,  vi. 
Z.  Harmless.    [Bare.] 

Some  human  memories  and  tearful  lore' 
Render  him  terrorless;  .  .  .  dread  him  not ! 

Foe,  Silence. 

terror-smitten  (ter'or-sm_it''n);  a.  Smitten  or 
stricken  with  terror ;  terrified. 

terror-stricken,  terror-struck  (ter'or-strik'-'n, 
ter'or-struk),  p.  a.  Stricken  with  terror ;  terri- 
fied';' appalled. 

terror-strike  (ter'or-strik),  v.  t.  To  smite  or 
overcome  with  terror.    [Bare.] 

He  hath  baffled  his  suborner,  terror-struck  him. 

Coleridge,  Remorse,  iv.  2. 


tertian 

terrosityt,  ».  [<  "terrous  (<  F.  terreux  =  Pr. 
terros,  <  JJ.  terrosus,  fuU  of  earth,  earthy,  < 
terra,  earth:  see  terra,  and  cf.  terreous)  +  -ity.] 
Earthiiiess. 

Rhenish  wine  .  .  .  hath  fewer  dregs  and  less  terresity 
[read  terrosOy]  or  gross  earthliness  than  the  Glared  wine 
hath.  W.  Turner  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  IL 114). 

terry  (ter'i),  ».  [Origin  obscure.]  1.  A  tex- 
tile fabric  of  wool  or  silk,  woven  Uke  velvet,  but 
with  the  loops  uncut. 

The  furniture  was  In  green  terry,  the  carpet  a  harsh, 
brilliant  tapestry.  HoweUs,  Annie  KUburn,  xi. 

3.  In  rope-making,  an  open  reel.  E.  B.  Knight. 
—Terry  poplin.  See  po^in.— terry  velvet,  uncut 
velvet. 

Tersanctus  (t6r'sangk"tus),  n.  [<  L.  ter,  thrice 
(see  ter),  +  sanctus,  holy  (see  saint) :  so  called 
because  it  begins  with  the  word  Sanctus,  said 
thrice.]     Same  as  Sanctus. 

tersei  (tSrs),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  terso,  <  L.  ter- 
sus,  wiped  off,  clean,  neat,  pure,  pp.  of  tergere, 
wipe,  rub  off,  wipe  dry,  poUsh.]  If.  Wiped ; 
rubbed;  appearing  as  if  wiped  or  rubbed; 
smooth. 

Many  stones  also,  both  precious  and  vulgar,  although 
terse  and  smooth,  halve  not  this  power  attractive. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  4. 

2t.  Befined;  accomplished;  polished:  said  of 
persons. 

Your  polite  and  terse  gallants.  Massinger. 

3,  Free  from  superfluity;  neatlj  or  elegantly 
compact  or  concise ;  neat ;  concise. 
In  eight  terse  lines  has  Pheedrus  told 
(So  frugal  were  the  bards  of  old) 
A  tale  of  goats ;  and  clos'd  with  grace 
Plan,  moral,  all,  in  that  short  space. 

W.  Whitehead,  The  Goat's  Beard, 
tersest,  n,.    See  terce. 

tersely  (tSrs'U),  adv.  If.  In  an  accomplished 
manner. 

rastidious  Brisk,  a  neat,  spruce,  affecting  courtier,  .  .  . 
speaks  good  remnants;  .  .  .  swears  tersely  and  with  va- 
riety. B.  Jonstm,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour. 

2.  In  a  terse  manner;  neatly;  compactly;  con- 
cisely. 
terseness  (tSrs'nes),  to.     1.  The  state  or  prop- 
erty of  being  terse;  neatness  of  style;  com- 
pactness; conciseness;  brevity. 

Under  George  the  First,  the  monotonous  smoothness  of 
Byron's  versiflcation  and  the  terseness  of  his  expression 
would  have  made  Pope  himself  envious. 

llacaulaiy,  Moore's  Byron. 
2.  Shortness.     [Rare.] 

The  cylindrical  figure  of  the  mole,  as  well  as  the  com- 
pactness of  its  form,  arising^  from  the  terseness  of  its 
limbs,  proportionally  lessens  its  labour. 

Foley,  Nat.  TheoL,  xv. 

tersion  (t6r'shon),  n.  [<  L.  tergere,  pp.  tersus, 
wipe.]  The  act  of  wiping  or  rubbing;  friction; 
cleaning. 

He  [Boyle]  found  also  that  heat  and  ferm'on  (or  the  clean- 
ing or  wiping  of  any  body)  increased  its  susceptibility  of 
[electric]  excitation.  Encye.  Brit.,  vm.  3. 

ter-tenant,  n.    See  terre-tenant. 

tertial  (tfer'shal), a.  and  n.  [<  L.  "terttaU^,  <  ter- 
tivs,  third :  see  terce.]  I.  a.  Of  the  third  rank  or 
row  among  the  flight-feathers  of  a  bird's  wing; 
tertiary,  as  a  quiU-f  eather. 

II.  n.  A  tertiary  flight-feather;  one  of  the 
pennsB,  or  large  feathers,  of  a  bird's  wing  of  the 
third  set,  which  grow  on  the  elbow  or  upper 
arm;  oneof  thetertiaries.  The  word  was  intended 
to  signify  only  the  third  set  of  flight-feathers,  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  humerus  that  the  secondaries  bear  to  the 

-  ulna,  and  the  primaries  to  the  manus ;  but  in  practice  two 
or  three  of  the  innermost  secondaries  are  called  tertials 
when  in  any  way  distinguished  from  the  rest.  Also  tertiary, 
tertiary  feather.    See  cuts  under  Mrdl  and  covert,  n.,  6. 

The  two  or  tliree  longer  innermost  true  secondaries, 
growing  upon  the  very  elbow,  are  often  incorrectly  called 
tertials,  especially  when  distinguished  by  size,  shape,  or 
color  from  the  rest  of  the  secondaries. 

Cones,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  118. 

tertian  (tfer'shan),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a.  <  ME.  ter- 
cian,  <  L.  tertianits,  of  the  third  (day),  <  tertius, 
third:  see  terce.  II.  n.  <  ME.  terdan,  terciane, 
<  OP.  tertiane  =  Sp.  terciana  =  Pg.  tergOa,  < 
L.  terUana  {ac.  feiris),  a  tertian  fever,  fern,  of 
terOanus,  of  the  third  (day) :  see  I.]  I.  a.  Oc- 
curring every  second  day :  as,  a  tertian  fever. 
If  It  do,  I  dar  wel  leye  a  grote 
That  ye  shul  have  a  f  evere  terciane. 

Chaucer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  1. 189. 
Double  tertian  fisver.  See /eeeri.— Tertian  ague,  in- 
termittent fever  with  a  paroxysm  every  other  day. — Ter- 
tian fever.    See/e»erl. 

II.  n.  1.  A  fever  or  other  disease  whose 
paroxysms  return  after  a  period  of  two  days, 
or  on  the  third  day,  reckoning  both  days  of 
consecutive  occurrence ;  an  intermittent  whose 
paroxysms  occur  after  intervals  of  about  forty- 
eight  hours. 
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By  how  much  a  hectic  fever  Is  harder  to  be  cured  than 
a  tertian,  ...  by  so  much  is  it  harder  to  prevail  upon  a 
triumphing  lust  than  upon  its  flrat  inalnuations. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  1. 110. 

2.  In  organ-building,  a  stop  consisting  of  a 
tierce  and  a  larigot  combined. — Sf.  A  measure 
of  84  gallons,  the  third  part  of  a  tun.  Statute 
of  Henry  FZ.— 4.  A  curve  of  the  third  order. 
[Bare.] 

tertiary  (t6r'shi-a-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  tertiaire 
=  Sp.  tercero  =  Pg.  terceiro  =  It.  terziario,  < 
L.  terUarius,  containing  a  third  part,  <  terttus, 
third :  see  tertian.'}  I.  a.  1 .  Of  the  third  order, 
rank,  or  formation ;  third. —  2.  [Usually  cap.] 
In  geol.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  occurring  in  the 
Tertiary.    See  11.  (a). 

In  a  word,  in  proportion  as  the  age  of  a  tertiary  forma- 
tion is  more  modern,  so  also  is  the  resemblance  greater 
of  its  fossil  shells  to  the  testaceous  fauna  of  the  actual 
seas.       I^ell,  Elements  of  Geology  (Ist  ed.,  1838),  p.  288. 

3.  In  ornith.,  same  as  tertial:  distinguished 
from  secondary  and  from  primary.  See  cuts 
under  bird^  and  covert,  n.,  6. — 4.  {_cap.  or  I.  c] 
Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  Tertiaries.  See 
n.  (6). 

Guido  buried  him  [Dante]  with  due  care  in  a  stone  urn 
in  the  burying  ground  of  the  Franoisoana,  who  loved  him, 
and  in  whose  tertiary  habit  he  was  shrouded  in  the  su- 
preme hour.  Jf.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  XI.  289. 
Tertiary  alcohol.  See  alcohol,  3.— Tertiary  color,  a 
color  produced  by  the  mixture  of  two  secondary  colors, 
as  citnne,  russet,  or  olive.  See  II.  (c).— Tertiary  fea- 
ther. SameastertMrf.— Tertiaiysyimilis.  See«i/pA«is. 
II.  n.  One  who  or  that  which  is  tertiary, 
or  third  in  order  or  succession.  Specifically— 
(a)  leap.]  In  geol.,  that  part  of  the  series  of  geological 
formations  which  lies  above  the  Mesozoic  or  Secondary 
and  below  the  Quaternary;  the  "Caenozolc"  of  some  au- 
tdiors,  while  others  include  in  this  division  both  Tertiary 
and  Quaternary.  The  term  Tertta/ry  belongs  to  an  early 
period  in  the  history  of  geology,  the  entire  series  having 
been  divided  into  Primary,  Secondary,  and  Tertiary.  The 
term  tranettion  was  afterward  introduced  (see  transition), 
and  QuMtemary  still  later;  but  the  Quaternary  has  been 
considered  by  some  as  being  rather  a  subdivision  of  the 
Tertiary,  since  it  seems  to  have  been  of  relatively  short 
duration,  and  not  anywhere  preceded  by  any  break  to 
be  compared  in  importance  with  that  which  In  various 
regions  characterizes  the  passage  from  Mesozoic  to  Ter- 
tiary. The  Tertiary  was  divided  by  Lyell  into  three  groups 
or  systems,  the  basis  of  this  classification  being  the  per- 
centege  of  living  species  of  MoUusca  in  each  group ;  these 
divisions  were  designated  by  him  as  the  Eocene,  Mio- 
cene, and  Pliocene,  to  which  a  fourth  was  added  later 
by  Beyrich,  namely  the  Oligooene,  Intercalated  between 
the  Eocene  and  Miocene.  This  scheme  of  subdivision  is 
still  accepted  as  convenient  and  philosophical,  although 
strict  regard  is  not  paid  to  the  precise  percentages  of  liv- 
ing species  Indicated  by  Lyell.  The  sabdivisions  of  these 
larger  divisions  which  have  been  found  necessary  in  dif- 
ferent regions  vary  considerably  in  number  and  charac- 
ter. The  break  between  the  Cretaceous  and  the  Tertiary 
in  northwestern  Europe  is,  on  the  whole,  very  marked  in 
character;  in  various  other  parts  of  the  world  it  is  much 
less  apparent.  The  more  important  and  striking  features 
of  the  Tertiary  may  be  very  concisely  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows :  evidence  of  the  greatly  increasing  importance  of  the 
surface  of  the  land  as  compared  with  that  of  the  water,  as 
shown  by  the  local  and  detrital  character,  and  the  small 
and  rapidly  varying  thickness,  of  the  deposits,  together 
with  the  rapidly  increasing  development  of  a  land-fauna 
and  -flora ;  the  uplifting  of  the  great  mountain-chains  of 
the  globe,  an  opei'ation  performed  on  a  gigantic  acale, 
aome  parts  of  the  early  Tertiary  having  been  raised  to 
an  elevation  of  nearly  20,000  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  the 
almost  entire  disappearance  of  many  of  those  forms  of 
animal  life  which  were  prominent  during  the  Mesozoic 
epoch,  as  of  the  cephalopods,  the  gigantic  reptiles,  and 
especially  the  development  of  the  Xammaiia  in  ever-in- 
creasing numbers  and  diversity  of  type;  the  very  much 
diminished  importance  both  as  reapects  numbera  and 
aize  of  many  of  thoae  forms  of  .vegetable  life  which  were 
most  prominent  in  pre-Tertiary  times,  such  as  the  ferns, 
the  lycopods,  and  the  oycads,  and  the  development  of  mod- 
ern forest  vegetation,  in  which  the  dicotyledonous  angio- 
aperms  play  a  very  importantr^'art ;  the  zonal  distribution 
of  life  and  climate ;  the  evidence,  furnished  in  abundance 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  of  a  marked  diminution  In 
temperature  going  on  through  Tertiary  times,  the  proof 
of  which,  if  begun  before  the  Tertiary,  could  only  be  ob- 
tained with  great  difficulty,  if  at  all,  owing  to  the  small 
relative  importance  of  the  land-areas;  and,  finally,  the 
appearance  of  man  upon  the  earth,  an  event  which  took 
place,  so  far  as  is  known  from  present  available  evidence, 
some  time  before  the  close  of  the  Pliocene.  See  also  Post- 
tertiary,  Quaternary,  and  recent,  4.  (6)  [cap.]  A  member  of 
the  third  order  (tertte  ardo  depeenttenMa)  of  monastic  bod- 
ies. An  order  of  this  kind  was  first  organized  by  St.  Fran- 
cis of  Assisi.  It  was  instituted  as  a  sort  of  middle  term 
between  the  world  and  the  cloister,  and  members  were  re- 
quired to  dress  more  soberly,  fast  more  strictly,  pray  more 
regularly,  hear  mass  more  frequently,  and  praotiae  works 
of  mercy  more  systematically  than  ordinary  persons  living 
in  the  world.  The  Dominicans  also  have  their  third  order, 
and  the  example  was  followed  by  various  other  monastic 
bodiea. 

The  Order  of  St.  Francis  had,  and  of  necessity,  its  Terti- 
aries, like  that  of  St.  Dominic. 

Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  ix.  10. 

(c)  Acolor,  as  rusaeti  citrine,  or  olive,  produced  by  the  mix- 
ture of  two  secondary  colors.  Tertiaries  are  grays,  and 
are  either  red-gray,  blue-gray,  or  yellow-gray  when  these 
primaries  are  in  excess,  or  violet-gray,  orange-gray,  or 
green-gray  when  these  secondaries  are  in  excess.  Fair- 
holt,    (d)  Same  as  tertial. 
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tertiate  (t6r'shi-at),  v.  t.j  pret.  and  pp.  terti- 
ated,  ppr.  tertiating.  [<  L.  terUatug,  pp.  of  ter- 
tiare,  do  every  third  day,  do  for  the  third  time, 
<  tertius,  third:  see  terce.']  1.  To  do  for  the 
third  time.  Johnson.— 2.  In  g'^m.,  to  examine, 
as  a  piece  of  artillery,  or  the  thickness  of  its 
metal,  to  test  its  strength.  This  is  usually 
done  with  a  pair  of  caliper  compasses. 

To  filiate  a  piece  of  ordnance  la  to  examine  the  thick- 
ness of  the  metal,  in  order  to  judge  of  its  atrength,  the 
position  of  the  trunnions,  etc.  WUhelm,  Mil.  Diet 

tertiumquidCtfer'shi-umkwid).  [L.:  tertium, 
neut.  of  tertius,  third ;  quid,  something,  some- 
what, neut.  of  indef.  pronoun  quis,  somebody: 
see  what,  who.}  1.  Something  neither  mind 
nor  niatter :  especially,  an  idea  regarded  as  not 
a  mere  modification  of  the  mind  nor  a  purely 
external  thing  in  itself.  Hence  — 2.  'Some- 
thing mediating  between  essentially  opposite 
things. 

tertium  sal  (t6r'shi-um  sal).  [L.:  terUum, 
neut.  of  tertius,  third ;  sal,  salt.]  In  old  chem., 
a  neutral  salt,  as  being  the  product  of  an  acid 
and  an  alkali,  making  a  third  substance  differ- 
ent from  either. 

TertuUianism  (t6r-tul'yan-izm),  n.  The  doe- 
trine  and  discipline  of  the  TertulUauists,  in- 
volving special  rigor  as  to  absolution  of  peni- 
tents, opposition  to  second  marriages,  etc. 

About  a  year  after  this,  he  [Mr.  Cotton]  practically  ap- 
peared in  opposition  to  Tertvllimiism,  by  proceeding  unto 
a  second  marriage.        Cotton  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.,  III.  L 

Tertullianist  (tfer-tul'yan-ist),  n.  [<  Tirtullian 
(LL.  Tertullianus)  +  -ist.}  A  member  of  a 
branch  of  the  African  Montanists,  of  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries,  holding  to  the  doctrines 
of  Montanism  as  modified  by  Tertullian.  The 
divergence  of  the  Tertullianiats  from  orthodoxy  seems  to 
have  been  much  less  marked  than  that  of  the  original 
Asiatic  Montanists.  They  called  themaelvea  "  Pneumat- 
ics," or  spiritual  men,  and  the  Catholics  "Payohlca,"  nat- 
ural or  aenaual  men. 

teruncius  (te-run'shi-us),  n.;  pi.  teruncvi  (-i). 
[L.,  three  twelfths  of  an  as  (see  as^),  hence 
a  trifle,  <  ter,  three  times,  thrice,  +  uneia,  the 
twelfth  part  of  anything :  see  ounce^.}  An  an- 
cient Eoman  coin,  being  the  fourth  part  of  the 
as,  and  weighing  3  ounces. 

teru-tero  (ter'B-ter'o),  n.  [S.  Amer.;  imitative 
of  the  bird's  note.]     The  Cayenne  lapwing. 


Teru-tero  l^Eelonofiterus  cayennensis). 

or  spur-winged  plover,  Vanellus  or  Belonopteru^ 
cayennensis,  a  South  American  bird  of  the  plov- 
er kind.  It  reaembles  the  common  pewit,  but  is  easily 
distinguished.  The  wings  are  spurred,  and  there  is  a  mi- 
nute hallux.  The  back  and  wings  are  resplendent  with 
metallic  iridescence  of  violet-green  and  bronze ;  the  breast 
is  black ;  the  lining  of  the  wings  is  white ;  the  head  is 
created.  During  incubation  it  attempts  to  lead  enemies 
away  from  its  nest  by  feigning  to  be  wounded,  like  many 
other  birds.  The  eggs  are  esteemed  a  delicacy.  Its  wild 
andweh:d  notes  often  disturb  the  stillness  of  the  pampas. 
tervet,  «'•  [MB.  tervert,  tervien,  <  AS.  'iyrfian, 
in  comp.  getyrfian  (=  OHa.  nerlen),  fall.  Of. 
torve,  tervy,  topsyturvy.  Also  in  comp.  overterve, 
ME.  overterven,  used  awkwardly  in  one  passage 
with  toppe  preceding,  as  if  *top-overterve  (an  ex- 
pression appar.  connected  with  the  later  fopsy- 
tervy,  now  topsyturvy,  q.  v.).  Cf.  tervy,  Urfe.} 
I.  mtrans.  To  fall ;  be  thrown  down. 

And  I  achal  crye  ri^tful  kyng. 
Ilk  man  haue  aa  the  serue, 

Th«  rist  schul  ryse  to  ryche  reynynge, 
Truvt  and  treget  to  helle  schal  terve. 

Holy  Rood  (ed.  Morris),  p.  207. 

II    trans.  1.  To  dash  down;  cast;  throw;  in 

composition  with  over,  to  overthrow;  overturn. 

Omr  (turWim  (ovyr  tyrvyn,  K.  ouerturnen,  S.  H.  oui^- 

feS»,l>lS)veX,  everto."  Prompt.  Parv.  (1440),p.  373. 

So  dred  they  hym,  they  durat  no  tWng  ouer  terue 

^■^r  ffi^a Srof  Eng.  (ed.  EUia,  1812),  p.  47. 
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The  lawe  and  peace  he  kepte,  and  conserued, 
Which  him  vpheld,  that  he  was  neuer  ouer  tented. 
J.  Hardyjig,  Chron.  of  Eng.  (ed.  Ellis,  1812X  p.  75. 

2.  To  turn  down  or  back;  roll  or  fold  over. 

tervee,  v.    See  tervy. 

tervy  (tfer'vi),  v.  i.  [Also  tervee,  turvee,  tarvy. 
Cf .  terve.}  To  struggle ;  kick  or  tumble  about, 
as  to  get  free.    Hallvwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

teryt,  a.    A  Middle  English  spelling  of  teary. 

terza-rima(ter'tBa-re'ma),«.  [<It.  terzarima: 
terza,  f  em.  of  terzo,  third';  rima,  rime :  see  terce 
and  rime^.}  A  form  of  verse  in  iambic  rhythm 
used  by  the  early  Italian  poets,  in  it  the  lines  con- 
sist of  ten  or  eleven  syllables,  and  are  arranged  In  sets  of 
three  that  are  closely  connected.  The  middle  line  of  the 
first  tlercet  rimes  with  the  first  and  tliird  lines  of  the  second 
tieroet,  the  middle  line  of  the  second  tiercet  rimes  with 
the  first  and  third  lines  of  the  third  tiercet,  and  so  on. 
At  the  end  of  the  poem  or  canto  there  is  an  extra  line 
which  has  the  same  rime  as  the  middle  line  of  the  preced- 
ing tiercet.  In  this  form  of  verse  Dante's  "Divlna  Com- 
media"  is  written.  The  most  conspicuous  example  of  its 
use  in  English  literature  is  Byron's  "Prophecy  of  Dante." 

terzetto  (ter-tset'o),  n.  [It.,  <  terzo,  third:  see 
terce.}  ti  mjtsic,  a  composition  for  three  voices; 
a  vocal  trio. 

tes^  (te'za),  n.    See  teesa. 

teschenite  (tesh' en-it),  n.  [<  Teschen,  a  town 
in  Austrian  Silesia,  -t-  -ite^.}  The  name  given 
by  Hohenegger  to  certain  eruptive  rocks  inter- 
calated and  intrusive  in  the  Cretaceous  on  the 
borders  of  Silesia  and  Moravia,  and  which  have 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  among  geologists 
since  1821.  Tschermak  described  them  in  1866,  and  con- 
sidered them  as  belonging  to  two  quite  different  groups, 
one  of  which  included  rocks  identical  with  or  analogous  to 
the  picritea,  while  for  the  other  he  adopted  Hohenegger'a 
name.  The  latter  group  (the  teachenitea  of  Tachermak) 
have  again  been  divided  by  Roaenbusch,  who  refera  a  part 
of  them  to  the  diabasea,  whUe  the  other  portion  ia  conaid- 
ered  by  him  to  have  been  originally  essentially  a  mixture 
of  plagioclase  and  nephelin,  but  now  greatly  altered,  and 
accompanied  by  various  accessory  constituents.  Rocks 
of  somewhat  similar  character  have  been  described  from 
various  other  regiona,  aa  from  the  Caucaaus  and  Portu^, 
and  have  been  suppoaed  to  consist  in  part  of  nephelin. 
The  question  of  tlie  composition  of  the  teachenitea  atill  re- 
mains obacure,  since  one  of  the  latest  investigators  (Rohr- 
bach)  maintains  that  none  of  the  rocks  described  under 
that  name  contains  nephelin. 

tesho-lama  (tesh'o-la'ma),  n.  [Tibetan.]  One 
of  the  two  lama-popes  of  the  Buddhists  of  Tibet 
and  Mongolia,  each  of  whom  is  supreme  in  his 
own  district,  the  other  being  the  dalai-lama, 
who,  though  nominally  his  equal,  is  really  the 
more  powerful.  Also  called  hogao-lama.  See 
dalai-lama. 

Tesia  (te'si-a),  n.  [NL.  (Hodgson,  1837),  from 
a  Nepaulese  name.]  A  generic  name  under 
which  Hodgson  originally,  and  after  him  other 
writers,  described  several  small  wren-like  birds 
of  India,  later  determined  to  represent  different 
genera  and  conventionally  referred  to  the  Tl- 
meliidie.  Hodgson  in  1841  proposed  to  replace  the  name 
Teda  by  Anura,  which,  however,  being  preoccupied,  was 
by  him  in  1845  changed  to  PryoSpyga;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  proposed  a  new  generic  name  Oligura  for  some  of 
the  birds  he  had  before  called  Testa.  The  result  is  that  (a) 
some  authors  discard  Tesia,  and  separate  its  species  into 
the  two  genera  Pnoepyga  and  Oligura,  while  (ft)  most  au- 
thors use  Tesia  for  the  species  of  Oligura,  and  put  there 
the  other  birds  which  had  been  called  Teda.  The  species 
of  Te^  in  sense  (b)  are  3  in  number — T.  castaneicoronata. 


Tesia  tfiligttrcCj  castaneicoronata. 


T.  cyaneiventris,  and  T.  supereUia/ris ;  they  belong  to  the 
eastern  Himalayan  region  and  southward.  Compare  the 
figure  here  given  with  that  under  Pnoepyga. 

tessarace  (tes-a-ra'se),  n.  [<  Qv.  ricaapei,  four, 
+  iiKij,  a  point.^    A  tetrahedral  summit. 

tessaradecad  (tes"a-ra-dek'ad),  n.  [<  (Jr.  rta- 
aapsQ,  four  (see  fowr),  -h  Sek&q  {demS-),  the  num- 
ber ten:  see  decad.}  A  group  of  fourteen  in- 
dividuals ;  an  aggregate  of  fourteen.    Farrar. 

tessarescaedecahedron  (tes-a-res-e-dek-a-he'- 
dron),  n.  [L(3rr.  reaaapeaKaiSeKaeSpov,  <  Gti.  rea- 
aapeaKaiScKa,  fourteen  (see  fourteen),  +  iSpa, 
base  or  face  of  a  polyhedron.]  A  solid  having 
fourteen  faces.  The  cuboctahedron,  the  truncated 
octahedron,  and  the  truncated  cube  are  examples  of  auch 
bodiea.   'See  Archimedean  solid,  under  Archimedean. 

Tessaria  (te-sa'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Euiz  and  Pa- 
von,  1794),  named  after  L.  Tessari,  professor 
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of  botany  at  Aneona.]  A  genus  of  composite 
plants,  of  the  tribe  Inuloideee  andsubtribe  Plu- 
clieiiiem.  it  is  dlstin^ished  from  the  related  genus 
Pluchea  by  hoary  or  silky  and  shrubby  stems  bearing 
small  cymose  or  corymbose  beads  with  an  ovoid  involucre 
of  two  kinds  of  bracts,  the  outer  somewhat  woolly,  the 
inner  scarious  and  often  shining.  The  5  species  are  all 
American,  and  chiefly  of  temperate  or  mountainous  parts 
of  the  west  coast  from  Chill  to  Calif  omia.  They  resemble 
species  of  Qnaphaliwm  or  life-everlasting  in  their  frequent 
white-woolly  clothing ;  their  leaves  are  alternate  entire 
and  toothed;  their  flowers  are  purplish  and  small,  and 
are  sometimes  very  numerous.  See  a/rrow-mood, 
tesseledt,  a.    See  tesselled. 

For  the  wals  glistered  with  red  marble  and  pargeting  of 
divers  colours,  yea  all  the  house  was  paved  with  checker 
and  tessejed  worke.     KnoUes's  Hist.  Turks(160S).  {Ncarei.) 

tessella  (te-sel'a),  n. ;  pi.  tessellie  (-§).  [<  L. 
tessella,  a  small  square  stone,  dim.  of  tessera,  a 
square,  tessera :  see  tessera.^    Same  as  tessera. 

tessellar  (tes'e-lar),  a.  [<  LL.  tessellarms,  one 
who  makes  tessellee,  <  L.  tessella,  a  little  cube 
or  square :  see  tessella.']  Made  up  of  tessersB. 
See  tessellated. 

Tessellata  (tes-e-la'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  L.  tessellatus,  checliered:  see  tessellate.]  1. 
A  group  of  tessellate  Paleozoic  sea-urchins, 'sy- 
nonymous with  PalsBchinoidea. — 2.  Tessellated 
orinoids;  an  order  of  Crinoidea,  having  the  ca- 
lyx formed  entirely  of  calcareous  plates,  and 
the  oral  surface  without  ambulaeral  furrows,  as 
in  the  genera  Actmocrinus  and  Cyathoarmus. 

tessellate  (tes'e-lat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tessel- 
lated, ppr.  tessellaUng.  [<  L.  tessellatus,  made 
of  small  square  stones,  checkered,  <  tessella,  a 
small  square  stone :  see  tesseUa.]  To  form  by 
inlaying  differently  colored  materials,  as  a 
pavement;  hence,  to  variegate. 

It  was  the  affectation  of  some  to  tesselate  their  conver- 
sation with  antiquated  and  obsolete  words. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  1.  335. 

tessellate  (tes'e-lat),  a.  In  zool.,  same  as  tessel- 
lated, 3. 

tessellated  (tes'e-Ia-ted),  a.  [<  L.  tessellatus, 
nmde  of  small  square  stones,  checkered  (see 
tessellate),  +  -ed^.]  i.  Formed  of  small  pieces 
of  stone,  glass,  or  the  like,  generally  square  or 
four-sided  in  plan,  and  long  in  proportion  to 
their  breadth.  See  tessera,  1. — 3.  In  hot.,  check- 
ered; having  the  colors  arranged  in  small 
squares,  thus  resembling  a  tesseUated  pave- 
ment.— 3.  In  0odl.,  checkered  or  reticiUated 
in  a  regular  manner,  by  either  the  coloration 
or  the  formation  of  the  parts  of  a  surface,  (a) 
Having  colored  patches  resembling  mosaic  work  or  a 
checker-board.  (6)  Divided  by  raised  lines  into  square 
or  angular  spaces,  (c)  Having  distinct  square  scales. — 
Tessellated  cells,  flattened  epithelial  cells  united  at 
their  edges  into  pavement  epithelium.— Tessellated  epi- 
thelium. Same  SB  pavement  epUhelimn.  See  epUheliwm. 
—  Tessellated  work,  inlaid  work  composed  of  square 
or  four-sided  pieces,  or  tesserse.  Mosaic  in  the  ordinary 
senses  is  comprised  in  this. 

tessellation  (tes-e-la'shgn),  n.     [<  tessellat(ed) 
+  -io».]     1.  The  act  or  art  of  making  inlaid 
work  with  tessersB. — 2.  The  work  so  produced. 
Additions  to  the  old  glass  tessellation,  in  the  pulpit. 

PlaneM,  in  Jour.  Brit.  ArchsaoL  Ass.,  XV.  138. 


[=P. 


tessera  (tes'e-ra),  n, ;  pi.  tesseree  (-re) 
tessire  =  Sp."  tesera  =  Pg.  It.  tessera,  <  L.  tes- 
sera, a  small  cube  or  square  of  stone,  wood, 
etc.,  a  cube,  die,  tablet,  tessera,  ticket,  token, 
<  Gr.  rhaapEQ,  lonio 
Tsaaepeg,  four:  see 
fov/r."]  1.  A  small 
piece  of  hard  ma- 
terial, generally 
square  in  plan, 
used  in  combina- 
tion with  others 
of  similar  charac- 
ter for  making  mo- 
saics. Tesseree  are 
small  in  .surface, 
and  are  thick  in 
proportion,  and 
therein  differ  from 
tiles,  which  are 
large  and  flat. — 2. 
A  die  for  playing 
games  of  chance. — 
3.  A  small  square 
of  bone,  wood,  or 
the   like   used    in 

ancient  Borne  as  a  Tesserae,  shown  separately  and  com- 
tlplfftf.  nf  ai^Tniaain-n  bined  in  mosaic  (From  a  Roman 
IXCKei  or  aamiSSlOn    pa,emenl  discovered  in  London.) 

to  the  theater,  etc. 

— 4.  Same  as  tessera  hospitaUs  (which  see,  be- 
low).   [Bare.] 

The  fathers  composed  a  form  of  confession,  not  as  a 
prescript  rule  of  faith  to  build  the  hopes  of  our  salvation 
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on,  but  as  a  tessera  of  that  communion,  which,  by  public 
authority,  was  therefore  established  upon  those  articles. 
Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835^  II.  321. 
Tessera  trmnentaii,  in  Horn,  antlq.,  a  ticket  entitling 
the  holder  to  a  dole  of  bread,  com,  or  other  provisions. — 
Tessera  hospitalis,  in  Rom.  anUq.,  a  pledge  of  mutual 
friendship,  which  was  broken  in  twain,  as  is  a  coin  by 
modern  lovers,  and  one  half  retained  by  each  person.  It 
served  as  a  means  of  recognition  and  a  pledge  of  admis- 
sion to  hospitality  between  the  families  and  descendants 
of  the  friends. 

As  in  Greece,  the  connexion  [between  host  and  guest  in 
Bome]  often  became  hereditary ;  and  a  tessera  mspUcUis 
was  broken  between  the  parties.  Mneyc.  Brit,  XII.  308. 
Tessera  mlUtariS,  in  Ram.  arOiq. ,  a  small  billet  of  wood 
on  which  the  watchword  was  Inscribed  for  distribution  to 
the  soldiery,  and  on  which  was  sometimes  written  an  or- 
der or  an  address  of  the  commanding  officer. — Tessera 
niumnaiia,  a  ticket  entitling  the  holder  to  a  dole  of 
money.  One  engraved  in  Caylus's  Itecueil  is  marked  Ar. 
xlL  (that  is,  12  silver  coins  or  denarii). — Tessera  thea- 
traus,  in  Rom.  arttiq.,  the  ticket  or  check  by  which  ad- 
mission to  the  theater  was  granted :  one  found  at  Pompeii 
Axes  the  seat  which  the  holder  was  to  occupy  by  the  num- 
ber of  the  cuneus,  the  row,  and  the  seat. 

tesseraic  (tes-e-ra'ik),  a.  [<  tessera  +  -ic] 
Same  as  tessellar.    [Bare.] 

tesseral  (tes'e-ral),  a.  [<  tessera  +  -al.]  1 .  Same 
as  tessellar.  '[S.are.]  — 2.  In  crystal.,  same  as 
isometric. 

tesserariant  (tes-e-ra'ri-an),  a,  [<  L.  tessera- 
rius,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  tessera  (<  tessera,  a 
tessera),  +  -an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  play  or 
gaming:  as,  the  tesserarian  art. 

tessitura  (tes-si-t5'ra),  n.  [It.,  texture,  =  E. 
teaotm-e.]  In  mmsie,  dl  armelody  or  a  voice-part, 
that  part  of  its  total  compass  in  which  the  great- 
er number  of  its  tones  lie.  To  voices  of  moderate 
cultivation  it  is  more  important  that  the  tessitura,  or  aver- 
age field  of  the  tones,  should  be  convenient  than  that  all 
extreme  tones  should  be  avoided. 

tessular  (tes'u-lar),  a.    [Ixreg.  for  *tesserular, 

<  L.  tesserula,'  dm.  of  tessera,  a  tessera.]  In 
crystal.,  same  as  isometric. 

testl  (test),  n.     [<  ME.  test,  teest,  teste  =  G.  test, 

<  OF.  test,  F.  tSt  =  Sp.  Uesto  =  Pg.  It.  testo, 
an  earthen  vessel,  esp.  a  pot  in  which  metals 
were  tried,  <  L.  testwm,  also  testu,  the  lid  of  an 
earthen  vessel,  an  earthen  vessel,  an  earthen 
pot,  in  ML.  esp.  an  earthen  pot  in  wHch  metals 
were  tried;  cf.  testa,  a  piece  of  burned  clay,  a 
potsherd,  an  earthen  pot,  pitcher,  jug  (see  test'^); 

<  *terstus,  pp.  of  the  root  seen  also  in  terra  for 
*tersa,  dryland:  see  terra,  tlwrst.  Cf.  tes<2.]  If. 
An  earthen  pot  in  which  metals  were  tried. 

Our  cementing  and  f ermentaoioun. 
Our  ingottes,  tettes,  and  many  mo. 
Chameer,  ProL  to  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1.  269. 
Put  it  [gold]  in  a  teste  made  accordynge  to  the  quantitie 
of  the  same,  and  melt  it  therin  with  leade  whiche  yowe 
shall  consume  partely  by  vapoure  and  partely  with  draw- 
ynge  it  owt  by  the  syde  of  the  teele. 
R.  Bden,  tr.  of  Vaunaccio  Biringuccio  (First  Books  on 
[America,  ed.  Arher,  p.  366). 

Specifically — 2.  The  movable  hearth  or  cupel 
of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  used  in  separating 
silver  from  lead  by  cupellation  (see  citprfl  ac- 
cording to  the  method  usually  followed  in  Eng- 
land. It  consists  of  an  oval  wrought-iron  frame,  about 
5  feet  long  and  2^  wide,  crossed  by  several  iron  bars  on 
the  bottom,  thus  forming  a  receptacle  for  the  finely  pow- 
dered bone-ash  with  which  the  frame  is  filled,  and  in  which 
a  cavity  is  scooped  out  to  hold  the  melted  mettd  while  it  is 
being  cupeled.  The  test  rests  on  a  car,  on  which  it  is 
wheeled  into  its  place  under  the  reverberatory  furnace 
when  ready  for  use.  The  hearth  of  the  Oerman  cupellation 
furnace,  on  the  other  hand,  is  fixed  in  its  place,  but  is  cov- 
ered by  an  iron  dome,  which  can  be  lifted  oS  by  the  aid 
of  a  crane. 

8._  Examination  by  the  test  or  cupel;  hence,  any 
critical  trial  or  examination :  as,  a  crucial  te^. 

Let  there  be  some  more  test  made  of  my  metal. 
Before  so  noble  and  so  great  a  figure 
Be  stamp'd  upon  it.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  1.  1.  49. 

Thy  virtue,  prince,  has  stood  the  ted  of  fortune, 
Like  purest  gold.  Addison,  Cato,  iy.  i. 

Many  Things  when  most  conceal'd  are  best; 
And  few  of  strict  Enquiry  bear  the  Test. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 

4.  Means  of  trial;  that  by  which  the  presence, 
quality,  or  genuineness  of  something  is  shown ; 
touchstone. 

Unerring  Kature  .  .  . 

Life,  force,  and  beauty  must  to  all  impart, 

At  once  the  source,  and  end,  and  test  of  Art. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  73. 

With  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  the  test  of  integrity  In 

a  public  man  is  consistency.     Macaulay,  Sir  W.  Temple. 

5.  leap.]  The  Test  Act  of  1673.  See  phrase  be- 
low. 

Our  penal  laws  no  sons  of  yours  admit, 
Our  Test  excludes  your  tribe  from  benefit 

Bryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  830. 

6.  In  dhem.,  a  substance  which  is  employed  to 
detect  the  presence  of  any  ingredient  m  a  com- 
pound, by  causing  it  tc  exhibit  some  known 
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property;  a  substance  which,  being  added  to 
another,  indicates  the  chemical  nature  of  that 
other  substance  by  producing  certain  changes 
in  appearance  and  properties;  a  reagent:  thus, 
infusion  of  galls  is  a  testoi  the  presence  of  iron, 
which  it  renders  evident  by  the  production  of 
a  black  color  in  Uquids  containing  that  metal; 
litmus  is  a  test  for  determining  the  presence  of 
acids  when  uneombined  or  in  excess,  as  its  blue 
color  is  turned  red  by  acids. —  7.  Judgment; 
discrimination;  distinction. 

Who  would  excel,  when  few  can  make  a  test 
Betwixt  indifferent  writing  and  the  best?  Dryden. 

8.  An  apparatus  for  proving  light  hydrocarbon 
oils  by  heat,  to  find  the  temperature  at  which 
they  evolve  explosive  vapors;  an  oil  test.    E. 

JS.  Knight Bbttger's  sufrar  test,  a  test  for  sugar  in 

urine,  consisting  in  boiling  wxth  a  solution  of  sodium  car- 
bonate and  basic  bismuth  nitrate.  If  sugar  is  present  a 
black  precipitate  is  produced.— Breslau'B  test,  the  pla- 
cing of  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  a  dead  new-born  in- 
fant in  water  immediately  after  removal.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  their  floating  was  a  proof  that  the  child  had  been 
born  alive. — Biyce'S  test,  a  test  of  the  genuineness  of  a 
vaccination  by  revaccinating  at  another  point  If  the  first 
vaccination  is  genuine  the  second  vaccination  will,  if  made 
a  short  time  after  the  first,  foUow  an  accelerated  course, 
though  dwarfed  in  size ;  or  if  it  is  made  later,  say  after  the 
fifth  day,  the  second  inoculation  will  not  develop. — Catop- 
tric test,  a  former  method  of  diagnosing  cataracts  by 
means  of  the  changes  observed  in  the  reflected  images  of  a 
light  held  in  front  of  an  eye  affected  by  cataract,  as  differ- 
ing from  those  of  a  normal  eye. — Day's  blood  test,  a  test 
for  blood  in.whioh  the  suspected  stam  is  treated  first  with 
fresh  ttocture  of  guaiacum  and  then  with  hydrogen  per- 
oxid  in  watery  or  ethereal  solution.  If  blood  be  present 
a  sapphire-blue  stain  is  produced. —  Ehrlicll's  test.  Same 
as  mhrlieh's  reaction  (which  see,  under  reaction).— Physi- 
ological test.  Seephysiologieal. — Reinsch'B  test,  a  test 
for  uie  presence  of  arsenic,  which  consists  in  heating  the 
suspected  solution  slightly  acidified  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  with  a  strip  of  bright  metallic  copper  immersed  in  it. 
The  arsenic  is  deposited  as  a  gray  film.— Rosenthal's 
test,  a  test  by  means  of  electricity  for  caries  of  the  spine. 
— Scniff's  test,  a  means  of  detecting  uric  acid  or  a  urate 
by  silver  nitrate.— Teat  Act,  an  English  statute  of  1673. 
It  made  all  ineligible  to  hold  office  under  the  crown  who 
did  not  take  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance^or  re- 
ceive the  sacrament  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Church 
of  England,  or  subscribe  the  Declaration  against  Transub-  ' 
stantiation.  It  was  directed  against  Roman  Catholics,  but 
was  applicable  also  to  Dissenters.  It  was  repealed  in  1828. 
— Test  types,  letters  of  various  sizes  used  by  oculists  in 
testing  vision.— The  test  Of  conceivabllity,  of  Incon- 
ceivability. SeeeoneeivdblMty,  inconoeivabUUy.—lotalsa 
the  test,  to  submit  to  the  Test  Act;  take  the  sacrament 
in  testimony  of  being  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England. 
=Syn.  3  and  4.  Proof,  ordeal,  criterion.  See  iniference. 
test!  (test), «.  *.  [<  tes*l,  TO.]  1.  In  j»eteZ.,  to 
refine,  as  gold  or  silver,  by  means  of  lead,  in  a 
test,  by  the  removal  by  scorification  of  all  ex- 
traneous matter,  or  in  some  other  way. 

Not  with  fond  shekels  of  the  tested  gold. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iL  2. 149. 

2.  To  put  to  the  test;  bring  to  trial  and  exam- 
ination; compare  with  a  standard;  try:  as,  to 
test  the  soundness  of  a  principle;  to  test  the 
validity  of  an  argument;  to  test  a  person's  loy- 
alty; to  test  the  electrical  resistance  of  a  wire. 

The  value  of  a  belief  is  tested  by  applying  it. 

Leslie  Stephen,  Eng.  Thought,  I.  201 

3.  Specifically,  in  ehem.,  to  examine  by  the  use 
of  some  reagent. 

test®  (test),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  teste;  <  OF.  teste, 
F.  Ute  z=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  testa,  a  shell,  the  head,  < 
L.  testa,  a  piece  of  earthenware,  a  tUe,  etc.,  a 
potsherd,  an  earthen  pot,  pitcher,  jug,  etc.,  a 
shell  of  sheU-fish  and  testaceous  animals:  see 
test^.  The  later  B.  uses  are  technical,  and  di- 
rectly from  the  L.]     If.  A  potsherd. 

Then  was  the  teste  or  potsherd,  the  brasse,  golde,  & 
syluer  redacte  into  duste.  Joye,  Expos,  of  Iteniel,  iL 

2.  In  zool.,  the  hard  covering  of  certain  ani- 
mals ;  a  shell ;  a  lorica.  Tests  are  of  various  tex- 
tures and  substances,  generally  either  chitinous,  calcare- 
ous, or  silicious,  sometimes  membranous  or  fibrous.  See 
shell,  2,  and  skeleton,  1.  Specifically— (a)  The  outermost 
case  or  covering  of  the  ascidians,  or  Tumieata.  It  is  ho- 
mologous with  the  house  of  the  appendicularian  tunicates, 
and  is  remarkable  among  animal  structures  in  that  it  is  im- 
pregnated with  a  kind  of  cellulose  called  tuniein.  See  cuts 
under  Salpa  and  cyatlwzoiHd.  (b)  The  shell  of  a  testaceous 
mollusk ;  an  ordinary  shell,  as  of  the  oyster,  clam,  or  snail, 
(c)  The  hard  crust  or  integument  of  any  arthropod,,  as  a 
crustacean  or  an  insect.  (3)  The  hard  calcareous  shell  of 
an  echinoderm,  as  a  sea-urchin,  (e)  The  shell  of  any  fora- 
mlnif er.    (/)  Tile  lorica  or  case  of  an  infusorian. 

3.  In  bot,,  same  as  testa,  2. 

test^t  (test),  n.  [<  L.  testis,  a  vritness.  Hence 
ult.  tes^,  v.,  attest,  contest,  detest,  obtest,  protest, 
testknorvy,  etc.]     1.  A  witness. 

Prelates  and  great  lordes  of  England,  who  were  .  .  . 
testes  of  that  dede. 

Bemers,  tr.  of  Eroissart's  Chron.,  II.  cct 
3.  Testimony;  evidence. 

To  vouch  this  is  no  proof, 
Without  more  wider  and  more  overt  test. 

Shak.,  Othello,  I  3. 107. 
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tests  (test),  V.  [<  F.  tester  =  Sp.  Pg.  testar  = 
It.  testare,  <  L.  testari,  bear  witness,  testify,  < 
testis,  one  who  attests,  a  witness:  see  tests,  ».] 
I.  trans.  In  law,  to  attest  and  date :  as,  a  writ- 
ing duly  tested. 

II.  intrans.  To  make  a  will  or  testament. 
[Old  Eng.  and  Scotch.  ] 

A  wUe  has  power  to  te/t  without  the  consent  of  her  bus- 
band.  Bell. 
testa  (tes'ta), ».;  pi.  testx  (-te).  [L. :  see  fes<2.] 
1.  In«od7.,'atest. — 2.  In  60^.,  the  outer  integu- 
ment or  coat  of  a  seed:  it  is  usually  hard  and 
brittle,  whence  the  name,  which  answers  to  seed- 
shell.  See  seed,  1.  Also  test,  spermoderm,  and 
episperm. —  3.  [cap.]  A  name  of  the  star  Vega, 
testable  ftes'ta-bl),  a.  [<  OF.  testable  =  it. 
testaiile,  \  h.  testahilis,  that  has  a  right  to  tes- 
tify, <  testari,  testify:  see  tests,  «.]  1.  That 
may  be  tested. —  2.  In  law :  (a)  Capable  of  be- 
ing devised  or  given  by  will  or  testament.  (6) 
Capable  of  witnessing  or  of  being  witnessed. 
Testacea  (tes-ta'se-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  L.  testaceus,  consisting  of  tiles,  covered  with 
a  shell:  see  testaceous.']  A  group  of  testaceous 
animals :  variously  used,  (ot)  The  third  order  of 
Temui  in  the  Linnean  system,  intruding  the  testaceous 
moUusks,  or  shell-flsh.  (5t)  An  order  of  acephalous  mol- 
lusks  iu  the  Cuvierian  system:  distingslshed  from  the 
Siida  or  asoidians,  which  Cuvier  treated  as  mollusks ;  the 
bivalves,  otherwise  called  Canehifera.  (c)  A  suborder  of 
thecoaomatonspteropods,  including  all  having  calcareous 
shells,  (d)'  In  Protozoa,  lobose  amcebiform  protozoans 
which  secrete  a  testa  or  shell,  through  perforations  of 
which  pseudopodia  protrude.  ArceUla  and  Diffiugia  are 
well-known  representative  genera, 
testacean  (tes-ta'sf-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  testace-ous 
+  -an.']  I,  a.  Having  a  test  or  shell;  belong- 
ing to  any  group  of  animals  called  Testacea. 

II.  n.  Amember  of  the  Testacea,\a  any  sense. 
Testacella  (tes-ta-sel'a),  n.  [NL.  (Lamarck, 
1801),  dim.  of  L.  testaceus,  consisting  of  tiles: 
see  Testacea."]  The  typical  genus  of  Testacel- 
Udse,  having  the  shell  very  small. 
Testaoellidae  (tes-ta-sel'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Testacella  +  4das.]  A  family  of  geophilous  pul- 
monate  gastropods,  typified 
by  the  genus  Testacella.  They 
are  without  a  jaw,  with  the  radular 
teeth  elongated,  acuminate,  and 
more  or  less  pen-like  but  curved, 
and  with  the  shell  small  and  inca- 
pable of  inclosing  the  soft  parts.  It 
is  a  small  family  of  chiefly  Enrasi- 
atic  carnivorous  species,  which  feed 
upon  worms  and  slugs.  They  are  sometimes  called  bur- 
rowing slugs. 

testaceography  (tes-ta-se-og'ra-fl),  n.  [<  Tes- 
tacea +  Gr.  -ypa^ia,  <  ypd^eiv,  write.]  The  de- 
scription of  or  a  treatise  on  testaceous  animals, 
as  mollusks ;  descriptive  testaoeology. 
testaceology  (tes-ta-sf-ol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Testacea 
+  GrT.  -Tioyia,  <  Tieyeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.]  The 
science  of  testaceous  mollusks;  conchology; 
malacology. 

testaceous  (tes-ta'shius),  a.  [=  F.  testaed  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  testaceo,  <  L.  testaceus,  consisting 
of  tiles  or  sherds,  having  a  shell,  <  testa,  tile, 
shell:  see  test^."]  1.  Of  or  pertauiing  to  shells, 
or  testacean  animals,  as  snell-fish;  testacean. 
—2.  Consisting  of  a  hard  continuous  shell  or 
shelly  substance;  shelly:  thus,  an  oyster-sheU 
is  testaceous. — 3.  Having  a  hard  shell,  as  oys- 
ters, el  ams,  and  snails :  distinguished  from  crus- 
taceous,  or  soft-shelled,  as  a  lobster  or  crab. — 
4.  Derived  or  prepared  from  shells  of  mollusks 
or  crustaceans:  as,  a  testaceous  medicine;  a 
pearl  is  of  testaceous  origin. — 5.  In  bot.  and 
eool,  diiU-red  brick-color;  brownish-yellow,  or 
orange-yellow  with  much  gray, 
testacy  (tes'ta-si),  n.  [<  testa{te)  +  -ey.]  In 
law,  the  state  of  being  testate,  or  of  leaving  a 
valid  testament  or  will  at  death. 
testacyet,  «•  [<  L.  testaceus:  see  testaceous.] 
Testaceous. 

Nowe  yote  on  that  scyment  clept  teitacye 
Sex  fynger  thicke,  and  yerdes  is  noo  synne 
To  all  to  flappe  it  with. 

PdllaMua,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  166. 

testae,  n.  Plural  of  testa. 
testament  (tes'ta-ment),  n.  [<  ME.  testament, 
<  OF.  (and  F.)  testament  =  Pr.  testament  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  testamento  =  Gt.  Dan.  8w.  testament,  <  L. 
testamentum,  the  publication  of  a  will,  a  will, 
testament,  in  LL.  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
Bible  (an  incorrect  translation,  first  in  Tertul- 
lian,  of  Gr.  Siad^iai,  a  covenant  (applied  in  this 
sense  to  the  two  divisions  of  the  Bible),  also,  in 
another  use,  a  will,  testament),  <  testari,  be  a 
witness,  testify,  attest,  make  a  will:  see  tests, 
«.]  1.  In  law,  a  will ;  a  disposition  of  property 
or  rights,  to  take  effect  at  death.    Originally  wUl, 


Testacella  mangei. 
m,  mantle;  s,  snell, 
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teSJ.'?''"'i°'«5!*°''™'''»»di8po8itionofrealproperty, 
f^^^;!"°?  a  disposition  of  personal  propefty"'^^? 
laT  excS'?^'"?^  '""*  fe^toment  is  rarely  used  iViodem 
SSS?  tautological  phrase  laM.  vM  and 

"^Tgotei'cer**''  *''* "'^''^'  "'"  ^ ""'*  ''^*''™  '™*™ 

T^h^'^}",^\^°^^"^  *»t  l"**  ™  bequethen 
len  pounds  in  hir  testament." 

Piers  Plowman's  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  410. 

li  jHL°"h°™°'™i''i''*  "■■'""'>  "™8  contended,  had  been 
Umlted,  by  repeated  tettammts  of  their  princes,  to  male 
"""•      _  Preseott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  iL  4. 

2.  A  disposition  of  the  rights  of  two  parties, 
defining  their  mutual  relation,  and  the  rights 
conceded  by  one  to  the  other;  a  covenant,  es- 
pecially between  God.and  his  people.   Hence— 

3.  (a)  A  dispensation:  used  especially  of  the 
Mosaic  or  old  dispensation  and  of  the  Christian 
or  new.  (6)  leap.]  A  collection  of  books  con- 
taining the  history  and  doctilnes  of  each  of 
these  dispensations,  and  known  severally  as 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament.  The 
word  testament  in  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible  al- 
ways represents  the  Greek  word  «ia»^/cr|  (elsewhere  ren- 
dered 'covenant'),  which  in  early  Christian  latui  and  reg- 
ularly in  the  Vulgate  is  rendered  'testamentum,'  perhaps 
from  its  use  in  Heb.  ix.  15-20.  In  this  passage  the  idea  of 
a  covenant  as  involving  in  ancient  times  a  sacrifice  with 
shedding  of  blood  is  blended  with  that  of  a  last  will  made 
operative  by  the  death  of  the  testator.  In  Mat.  xxvi.  28  and 
parallel  passages  the  phrase  "blood  of  the  new  testament" 
is  connected  with  the  cup  in  theLord'sSupper.  In2Cor.  iii 
14  the  expression  "reading  of  the  oldtestament"  shows  the 
transition  of  meaning  to  our  application  of  the  title  Old 
Testament  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  (Compare  1  Mac.  i. 
57.)  When  used  alone  the  word  commonly  means  a  copy 
of  the  New  Testament :  as,  a  gift  of  Bibles  and  Testaments. 

She  having  innocently  leam'd  the  way 
Thro'  both  the  serious  Testaments  to  play. 

J.  Beaimumt,  Psyche,  1.  70. 

In  its  pre-Christian  stage  the  religion  of  revelation  is 
represented  as  a  covenant  between  the  spiritual  God  and 
His  chosen  ijeople  the  Hebrews.  In  accordance  with  tiiis, 
and  in  allusion  to  Jer.  xxxl.  31,  Jesus  speaks  of  the  new 
dispensation  founded  in  His  death  as  a  new  covenant  (1 
Cor.  xi.  25).  Hence,^  as  early  as  the  2d  century  of  our  era, 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Bible  were  known  as  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Covenant  respectively. 
Among  Latin-speaking  Christians  the  Greek  word  tor  cove- 
nant was  often  incorrectly  rendered  testament,  and  thus 
Western  Christendom  still  uses  the  names  ot  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  Enoye.  Brit.,  III.  634. 

Derogatory  clause  in  a  testament.  See  clause.—  In- 
otBcious  testament.  See  fnq^'inu.— Uaneipatory 
testament,  a  kind  of  testament  allowed  by  the  early  Bo- 
man  law,  and  continued  in  use  till  the  middle  ages  in  the 
form  of  a  public  and  irrevocable  conveyance  of  the  testa- 
tor's estates,  rights,  privileges,  and  duties :  also  called  the 
testament  with  copper  and  scales,  from  the  formality  of  pro- 
ducing a  scale  for  the  uncoined  copper  money  of  ancient 
Home.  Maine. — MUltary  testament.  See  mUUa/rii.— 
Fretorlan  testament,  a  will  allowed  by  the  Pretorian 
edicts,  by  which  legacies  could  be  made,  and  the  transfer 
could  be  directed  to  be  kept  secret  till  death.  Maine. 
testamental  (tes-ta-men'tal),  a.  [<  LL.  testa- 
mentaUs,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  will,  <  L.  testa- 
mentum, a  vnll:  see  testament]  Relating  to  or  of 
the  nature  of  a  testament  or  will;  testamentary. 

The  testamsntdl  cup  I  take. 
And  thus  remember  thee. 
Montgomery,  According  to  thy  gracious  word. 


testamentarily  (tes-ta-men'ta-ri-li),  adv. 
testament  or  will. 
The  children 


By 


.  were  turned  out  testameMarUy. 

R.  D.  Blaekmore,  Cripps  the  Canier,  i. 

testamentai'y  (tes-ta-men'ta-ri),  a.  [=  F.  tes- 
tam^ntaire  =  Sp.  Pg"  It.  testamentario,  <  L.  tes- 
tamentarius,  of  or  belonging  to  a  will,  <  testa- 
mentum, a  wUl:  see  testament.]  1.  Kelating or 
pertaining  to  a  will  or  wills ;  also,  relating  to  ad- 
ministration of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons. 

He  is  in  the  mater  as  souveraln  juge  and  ordinarie  prin- 
cipalle  under  the  Pope  in  a  cause  iestamentarie,  and  also 
by  cause  the  wille  of  my  said  Lord  is  aproved  in  his  court 
before  his  predeoessour.  Paston  Letters,  I.  373. 

This  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  testamentaiiy  causes  is  a 
peculiar  constitution  of  this  island ;  for  in  almost  all  other 
(even  in  popish)  countries  all  matters  testamentary  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  magistrate. 

BlacJcstone,  Com.,  III.  vii. 

2.  Given  or  bequeathed  by  will. 
How  many  testamentary  charities  have  been  defeated  by 

the  negligence  or  fraud  of  executors  I         Bp.  Atterbury. 

3.  Set  forth  or  contained  in  a  will. 
To  see  whether  the  portrait  of  their  ancestor  still  keeps 

its  place  upon  the  wall,  in  compliance  with  his  testamen- 
tary directions.  HawOiame,  Seven  Gables,  xviii. 

4.  Done  or  appointed  by,  or  founded  on,  a  last 
will  or  testament:  as,  testamentary  guardians 
(that  is,  guardians  appointed  by  testament  or 
will)  .—Letters  testamentary.   See  letter^. 

testamentate  (tes-ta-men'tat),  V.  i.  [<  testa- 
ment +  -afe2.]     To  make  a  will  or  testament. 

testamentation  (tes'-'^-men-ta'shon),  n.  [< 
testament  +  -ation.]  The  act  or  power  of  giv- 
ing by  will.    [Eare.] 


tester 

By  this  law  the  right  of  testamentation  is  taken  away, 
which  the  inferior  tenures  had  always  enjoyed. 

Burke,  Tracts  on  the  Popeiy  Laws,  iL 
testamentizet  (tes'ta-men-tiz),  v.  i.    [<  testa- 
ment +  -iee.]    To  make  a  will  or  testament. 

He  [Leoline,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph]  asked  leave  of  King  Ed- 
ward the  First  to  make  a  will, . .  .  because  Welch  bishops 
in  that  age  might  not  tettamemtixe  without  royal  assent 
FuUer,  Worthies,  Denbighshire,  m.  582. 

testamur  (tes-ta'mer),  n.  [So  called  from 
the  opening  word,  L.  testamur,  we  certify,  1st 
pers.  pi.  pres.  ind.  of  testari,  testify,  certify: 
see  tesfS,  v.]  A  certificate  given  to  an  English 
university  student,  certifying  that  he  has  suc- 
cessfully passed  a  certain  examination. 

Outside  in  the  quadrangle  collect  by  twos  and  threes  the 
friends  ot  the  victims  waiting  for  the  re-opening  of  the 
door,  and  the  distribution  of  the  testamurs.  These  testa- 
mmrs,  lady  readers  will  be  pleased  to  understand,  are  cer- 
tificates under  the  hands  of  the  examiners,  that  your  sons, 
brothers,  husbands,  perhaps,  have  successfully  undergone 
the  torture.  T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  IL  L 

Before  presenting  himself  for  this  Examination,  every 
Candidate  must  show  to  the  Professor  of  Music  either  his 
Testanvur  for  Besponsions  or  .  .  . 

Oxford  University  Calendar,  1890,  p.  72. 

testate  (tes'tat),  a.  and  n.     [<  L.  testatus,  pp. 
of  testari,  bear  witness,  declare,  make  a  last 
will:  see  tests,  v.]     I.  a.  Having  made  and 
left  a  valid  will  or  testament. 
Persons  dying  testcOe  and  intestate.     Ayliffe,  Parergon. 
II,  n.  1.  In  lam,  one  who  has  made  a  will  or 
testament;  one  who  dies  leaving  a  wiU  or  tes- 
tament in  force. — 2t.  Witness;  testimony. 
But  thinkes  to  violate  an  oath  no  sin, 
Though  calling  teitaies  all  the  Stygian  gods? 
Eeywood,  Jupiter  and  lo  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1874,  VL  278). 

testation  (tes-ta'shon),  n.  [=  Sp.  testacion  = 
It.  testaeione,  <  L.  testatio(n-),  <  testari,  pp.  tes- 
tatus, make  a  will:  see  testate.]  1.  A  witness- 
ing; a  bearing  witness;  witness. 

How  clear  a  testation  have  the  inspired  prophets  of  God 
given  of  old  to  this  truth  1 

Bp.  Hall,  Satan's  Fiery  Darts  Quenched. 
2.  A  giving  by  will. 

In  those  parts  of  India  in  which  the  collective  holding 
of  property  has  not  decayed  as  much  as  it  has  done  in  Lower 
Bengal,  the  liberty  of  testation  claimed  would  clearly  be 
foreign  to  the  indigenous  system  of  the  country. 

Maine,  Village  Communities,  p.  41. 

testator  (tes-ta'tor),  n.  [=  F.  testateur  =  Sp. 
Pg.  testador  =  li.iestatore,  <  L.  testator,  one  who 
makes  a  will,  LL.  also  one  who  bears  witness, 
<  testa/ri,  bear  witness,  make  a  will:  see  testate, 
tests.]  One  who  makes  a  will  or  testament; 
one  who  has  made  a  will  or  testament  and  dies 
leaving  it  in  force. 

testatrix  (tes-ta'triks),  n.  [=  P.  testatrice  = 
It.  testatrice,  <  LL.  testatrix,  fern,  of  L.  testator, 
one  who  makes  a  will :  see  testator.]  A  woman 
who  makes  a  will  or  testament;  a  woman  who 
has  made  a  will  or  testament  and  dies  leaving 
it  in  force. 

testatum  (tes-ta'tum),  n.  [L.,  neut.  of  testa- 
tus, pp.  of  testari,  make  a  will :  see  testate.]  One 
of  the  clauses  of  an  English  deed,  including  a 
statement  of  the  consideration  money  and  the 
receipt  thereof,  and  the  operative  words  of 
transfer.    Also  called  the  witnessing  or  opera- 


test-boz  (test'boks)j  n.  In  teleg.,  a  box  contain- 
ing terminals  to  which  telegraph-wires  are  con- 
nected for  convenience  of  testing. 

teste  (tes'te),  n.  [So  called  from  the  first  word 
in  the  clause,  "Teste  A.  B.  .  .  .  "  'A.  B.  being 
vritness':  teste,  abl.  of  testis,  a  witness:  see 
tests.]  In  la/u!^  the  witnessing  clause  of  a  writ 
or  other  precept,  which  expresses  the  date  of 
its  issue.  Wharton.  See  writ.  The  word  is  also 
in  general  use,  in  connection  with  the  name  of  a  person 
or  a  treatise,  to  indicate  that  such  person  or  treatise  is 
the  authority  for  a  statement  made. 

testerl  (tes'ter),  n.  [<  test^  +  -eri.]  1.  One 
who  tests,  tries,  assays,  or  proves. — 2.  Any  in- 
strument or  apparatus  used  in  testing:  as,  a 
steam-gage  tester;  a  vacuum-tesfer. 

tester^  (tes'tSr), «.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  testar, 
testor;  <  ME.  tester,  testere,  teester,  a  head-piece, 
helmet,  tester  for  a  bed,  <  OF.  tesUere,  a  head- 
piece, the  crown  of  a  hat,  etc.,  F.  tititre  =  Pr. 
testiera  =  Sp.  testera  =  Pg.  testeira  =  It.  tesOera, 
a  head-piece,  <  L.  testa,  a  shell,  ML.  the  skuU, 
head:  see  test^.]     1.  A  canopy. 

He  th'  Azure  Tester  trimm'd  with  golden  marks, 
And  richly  spangled  with  bright  glistring  sparks. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  4. 

Specifically— (a)  The  frame  which  connects  the  tops  of 
the  posts  in  a  four-post  bedstead,  and  the  material 
stretched  upon  it,  the  whole  forming  a  sort  of  canopy. 
Beddes,  te^mrs,  and  pillowes  besemeth  nat  the  halle. 
Sir  T.  Myot,  The  Govemour,  i.  L 


Test-glasses. 


tester 

Causing  Mb  servant  to  leave  him  unusually  one  morn- 
ing, locking  himselte  in,  he  strangled  himseUe  with  his 
oravatt  upon  the  hedtester.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Aug.  18, 1673. 
(6)  In  arch.,  a  flat  canopy,  as  over  a  pulpit  or  a  tomb. 

A  tettor  of  scarlet  embroidered  with  a  counterpoint  of 
silksay  belonging  to  the  same. 

Strype,  Eocles.  Mem.  (ed.  1822),  IL  L  201. 
2t.  A  head-piece ;  a  helmet. 

The  sheeldes  brighte,  teeters  and  trappures. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 1642. 

Half-tester  bedstead,  a  bedstead  having  a  canopy  of 
about  half  its  length,  and  therefore  supported  by  the  posts 
at  the  head  only.  See  bedstead. 
tester^  (tes'ter),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  iestern,  tes- 
terne,  testorn,  also  testril,  altered  forms  (later 
reduced  to  tester,  in  conformity  with  tester^)  of 
teston :  see  teston.  Hence  nit.  tizzy.']  A  name 
given  to  the  shiUings  coined  by  Henry  VIH., 
and  to  sixpences  later  (compare  teston) ;  also, 
in  modern  slang,  a  sixpence. 

There 's  a  tester; 
Nay,  now  I  am  a  wooer,  I  must  be  bounteful. 

Beau,  and  Ft.,  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  lil.  3. 

They  say  he  that  has  lost  his  wife  and  sixpence  has  lost 

a  tester.  Swifl,  Polite  Conversation,  i. 

The  demand  on  thy  humanity  will  surely  rise  to  a  tester. 

Lartib,  Chimney-Sweepers. 

tester-cloth  (tes'ter-kldth),  n.  The  material 
used  to  cover  the  frame  of  the  tester  and  form 
the  canopy  of  a  four-post  bedstead. 

testeret,  n.     [See  tester^.]    Same  as  testiere. 

testernf  (tes'tfern),  n.    Same  as  tester^ 

testernt  (tes'tem),u.  t.  [<  «es<erm, ».]  To  pre- 
sent with  a  testern  or  sixpence. 

To  testify  your  bounty,  I  thank  you,  you  have  testemed 
me ;  in  requital  whereof,  henceforth  carry  your  letter  your- 
self. ShaJc.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  i.  1.  153. 

testes,  n.    Plural  of  testis. 

test-glaiSS  (test'glas),  n.  A  small  glass* vessel, 
usually     cyUn- 

drieal  or  nearly  CT^i  fZ^^^  iCT  ^ 
cylindrical  in  \f/  \  11  V 
form,  generally 
having  a  spout 
or  beak  and  a 
foot :  it  has 
sometimes  a 
graduated  scale 
on  the  side. 

testibrachial  (tes-ti-bra'ki-al),  a.  [<  testibra- 
chi{vm)  +  -oZ.]  Of  the  character  of,  or  per- 
taining to,  the  testibrachium. 

testibrachium  (tes-ti-bra'M-um),  n. ;  pi.  testi- 
bracMa  (-a).  [NL.  (Spitzka,  1881),  <  L.  testis, 
testicle,  -P  brachium,  arm.]  The  prepedunole, 
or  superior  erus,  of  the  cerebellum;  the  so- 
called  process  from  the  cerebellum  to  the  tes- 
tis of  the  brain. 

testicardine  (tes-ti-kar'din),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Testicardines. 

Testicardines  (tes-ti-kar'di-nez),  n.pl.  [Nil., 
<  L.  testa,  shell,  +  cardo  (cardm-),  nin^e:  see 
cardinal.]  A  prime  division  of  brachiopods, 
including  those  which  have  a  hinged  calcareous 
shell:  opposed  to  Ecardines :  same  as  Arthro- 
pomata. 

testicle  (tes'ti-kl),  n.  [=  F.  testicule  =  Pr.  tes- 
ticul  =  Sp.  tesUculo  =  Pg.  testiculo  =  It.  testi- 
colo,  testiculo,  <  L.  tesUcv^us,  dim.  of  testis,  tes- 
ticle.] One  of  the  two  glands  in  the  male  which 
secrete  the  spermatozoa  and  some  of  the  fluid 
elements  of  the  semen;  a  testis Cooper's  Irri- 
table testicle,  a  testicle  affected  with  neuralgia. 

testicond  (tes'ti-kond),  a.  [<  L.  testis,  testicle, 
-I-  aondere,  hide,  conceal.]  Having  the  testes 
concealed — that  is,  not  contained  in  an  ex- 
ternal pouch  or  scrotum.  Most  animals  are  tes- 
ticond, but  the  word  denotes  more  particularly  mammals 
of  this  character,  as  the  cetaceans  and  some  others. 

testicular  (tes-tik'u-lar),  a.  [=  P.  testiculaire 
=  It.  testicolare,  <  L.'  testicuVus,  testicle:  see  testi- 
cle.]  1 .  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  testicle  or  testis : 
as,  fesiiCMter  inflammation. — 2.  In  hot.,  same  as 
(esijcatete.— Testicular  artery,  the  spermatic  artery. 
— Testicular  cord.  Same  as  spemuitic  cord  (which  see, 
under  eordi). — Testicular  cyst,  a  retention-cyst  of  a 
seminal  tubule.  Also  called  seminal  cyst. — Testicular 
duct,  the  vas  deferens.— Testicular  veins,  small  veins 
collecting  the  blood  from  the  testes,  and  emptying  into 
the  spermatic  veins. 

testiculate  (tes-tik'u-lat),  a.  [<  LL.  testiculatus, 
having  testicles,  shaped  like  a  testicle,  <  L.  testi- 
CM?ws,  testicle :  seetofe.]  1.  Of  the  rounded  or 
ovoid  shape  of  a  testicle. — 2.  Having  a  pair  of 
testicle-like  formations.— 3.  InSot:  (a)  Shaped 
like  a  testicle.  (6)  Having  a  pair  of  organs  so 
shaped,  as  the  tubers  of  Orchis  mascula.  Also 
testicular,  tesUculated. 

testicnlated  (tes-tik'u-la-ted),  a.  [<  testiculate 
+  -e(J2.]    In  'hot.,  same  as  testiculate. 
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testiere  (tes-ti-ar'),  »•  [OF. :  see  tester^.]  A 
piece  of  armor  for  a  horse,  covering  the  head, 
and  differing 
from  the  cham- 
fron  in  cover- 
ing the  head 
more  complete- 
ly, having  ear- 
pieces, etc. 

testift,  a.  Mid- 
dle English 
form  of  testy. 

testiflcate  (tes- 
tif 'i-kat),  n.  [< 
L.  testiflcatus, 
pp.  of  tesUfi- 
cari,  testify: 
see  tesUfy.]    In 


Scots     law, 


Testiere.    (From  VioUet-le-Duc's  "  Diet, 
du  Mobilier  franijais.") 

solemn  written 

assertion,  not  on  oath,  formerly  used  in  judicial 

procedure. 

He  had  deposited  this  tesHflcate  and  confession,  with  the 
day  and  date  of  the  said  marriage,  with  his  lawful  supe- 
rior Boniface,  Abbot  of  Saint  Mary's.  Scott,  Abbot,  xzxviii. 

testification  (tes''ti-fl-ka'shon),  n.  [<  OF.  tes- 
tification =  Sp.  testificadon  ==  Pg.  tesUficagSo  = 
It.  testificazione,  <  L.  tesUficatio{n-),  testifying,  < 
tesUficari,  testify:  see  testify.]  The  act  of  tes- 
tifying, or  giving  testimony  or  evidence ;  a  wit- 
nessing; testimony;  evidence. 

Those  heavenly  mysteries  wherein  Christ  imparteth 
himself  unto  us,  and  giveth  visible  testification  of  our 
blessed  communion  with  him. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  36. 

testificator  (tes'ti-fi-ka-tor),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *tes- 
tijicator,  <  testifieari,  testiify :  see  testify.]  One 
who  testifies;  one  who  gives  witness  or  evi- 
dence ;  a  witness. 

testifier  (tes'ti-fi-er), «.  [<  tesUfy  +  -er^.]  One 
who  testifies ;  one  who  gives  testimony  or  bears 
witness  to  anjrthlng;  a  witness.  Evelyn,  True 
Eeligion,  II.  196.- 

testify  (tes'ti-fi),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  testified,  ppr. 
testifying.  [<  MB.  testifien,  <  OF.  testifier  = 
Sp.  Pg.  testificar  =  It.  tesUficare,  <  L.  tesUficari, 
bear  witness,  <  iesiis,  a  witness,  -t-  faeere,  make 
(see  -fy).]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  bear  witness; 
make  declaration,  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  to  others  a  knowledge  of  some 
matter  not  known  to  them,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  some  fact. 

Jesus  .  .  .  needed  not  that  any  should  testify  of  man, 
for  he  knew  what  was  in  man.  John  ii.  25. 

The  eye  was  placed  where  one  ray  should  fall,  that  it 
might  testify  of  that  particular  ray. 

^irtjersoii,  Self-Kellance. 

2.  In  law,  to  give  testimony,  under  oath  or  sol- 
emn affirmation,  in  a  cause  depending  before  a 
court. 

One  witness  shall  not  testify  against  any  person  to  cause 
him  to  die.  Num.  xxxv.  30. 

However  many  nations  and  generations  of  men  are 
brought  into  the  witness-box,  they  cannot  testify  to  any- 
thing which  they  do  not  know. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  II.  200. 

3.  To  serve  as  evidence;  be  testimony  or  proof. 

Ah,  but  some  natural  notes  about  her  body. 
Above  ten  thousand  meaner  moveables, 
Would  test^,  to  enrich  mine  inventory. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  il.  2.  30. 

II.  trans.  1 .  To  bear  witness  to ;  affirm  or 
declare  as  fact  or  truth. 

We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have 
seen,  and  ye  receive  not  our  witness.  John  iii.  11. 

I  testified  the  pleasure  I  should  have  in  his  company. 

Goldsmith,  Vloar,  iii. 

2.  In  law,  to  state  or  declare  under  oath  or 
affirmation,  as  a  witness,  before  a  tribunal. — 

3.  To  give  evidence  of ;  evince;  demonstrate; 
show. 

Prayers  are  those  "calves  of  men's  lips,"  those  most 
gracious  and  sweet  odours,  .  .  .  which  being  carried  up 
Into  heaven  do  best  testify  o™  dutiful  aflection. 

Hooker,  Eocles.  Polity,  v.  28. 

4.  To  make  known;  publish  or  declare  freely. 
Testifying  both  to  the  Jews,  and  also  to  the  Greeks,  re- 
pentance toward  God,  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Acts  zx.  21. 

testill  (tes'til),  n.  [<  NL.  *tesUlla,  dim.  of  L. 
testa,  a  potsherd:  see  test^.]    In  hot.,  same  as 


testily  (tes'ti-U),  adv.  In  a  testy  manner ;  fret- 
fully; peevishly;  with  petulance. 

testimonial  (tes-ti-mo'ni-al),  a.  and  m.  [<  F. 
testimonial  =  Sp.  testimonial  =  It.  testimoniale,  < 
LL.  testimonialis,  of  or  pertaining  to  testimony, 
<  L.  testimonium,  testimony:  see  testimony.] 
I.  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  testimony. 
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A  clerk  does  not  exhibit  to  the  bishop  letters  missive  or 
fe«t»mom'(ri  testifying  his  good  behaviour. 

Ayltffe,  Parergon. 

Testimonial  proof,  proof  by  testimony  of  a  witness,  as 
distinguished  fiom  evidence  afforded  by  a  document. 
II.  n.  It.  A  will ;  a  testament. 

To  dispossesse 
His  children  of  his  goodes,  &  give  her  all 
By  his  last  dying  testimoniall. 

Times'  Whistte  (E.  E.  T.  S.)k  p.  1.15, 

2t.  A  certificate ;  a  warrant. 

That  none  of  the  said  reteyned  persons  in  Husbandrye, 
or  in  any  the  Artes  or  Sciences  above  remembred,  after  the 
tyme  of  his  Reteynor  expired,  shall  departe  f oorthe  of  one 
Cytye,  Towne,  or  Parishe  to  another, .  .  .  onles  he  have  a 
Tegtimoniall  under  the  Seale  of  the  said  Citie  or  Towne 
Corporate.  ,  ,      „, 

Laws  qf  Elizabeth  CL562),  quoted  m  Eibton-Turner's 
[Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  101. 

3t.  A  mark;  token;  evidence;  proof. 

A  signe  and  solemne  testimoniaZl  of  the  religious  ob- 
servance which  they  carried  respectively  to  the  whole  ele- 
ment of  fire.  Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  613. 
4t.  A  statement;  a  declaration ;  testimony. 

I  must  giue  the  Kings  Kingdomes  a  caueat  here,  con- 
cerning vagabonding  Greekes,  and  their  counterfeit  Testi- 
monials: True  it  is,  there  is  no  such  matter  as  these  lying 
Kascals  report  vnto  you.  W.  Lithgouj,  Travels,  iii. 

5.  A  writing  certifying  to  one's  character,  con- 
duct, or  qualifications;  a  certifi.cate  of  worth, 
attainment,  excellence,  value,  genuineness,  etc. 
— 6.  A  tangible  expression  of  respect,  esteem, 
admiration,  appreciation  or  acknowledgment 
of  services,  or  the  like.     [CoUoq.] 

The  late  lamented  O'Connell, . . .  over  whom  a  grateful 
country  has  raised  such  a  magnificent  testhrwniai. 

Thackeray,  Virginians,  xi. 

The  portrait  was  intended  as  a  tesUmonial,  "expressive 
...  of  the  eminent  services  of  Mr.  Boxsious  m  promot- 
ing and  securing  the  prosperity  of  the  town." 

W.  Collins,  After  Dark,  p.  45. 
Testimonial  of  the  great  seal.  Same  as  guarter-seal. 
testimonialize  (tes-ti-mo'ni-al-iz),  V.  t.;  pret. 
and  pp.  testimonialized,  ppr.  testimonializing. 
[<  testimonial  +  -ize.]  To  present  with  a  tes- 
timonial.    [Rare.] 

People  were  testimoniaZising  hia  wife. 

Thackeray,  Newcomes,  Ixiii. 

testimony  (tes'ti-mo-ni),  n.;   pi.  testimonies 
(-niz).     [=  F.  temoin  ==  Pr.  testimoni  =  Sp.  tes- 
Umonio  =  Pg.  tesUmunho  =  It.  testxmon^,  tes- 
timonio,  <  L.  testimonium,  testimony,  <  testis,  a 
witness:  see  tesi^.]     1.   Witness;  evidence; 
proof  or  demonstration  of  some  fact. 
I'll  give  you  all  noble  remembrances. 
As  Ustimonies  'gainst  reproach  and  malice^ 
That  you  departed  lov'd. 

Fletcher  (flnd  another^),  Nice  Valour,  Iv.  1. 
I  swear  by  truth  and  knighthood  that  I  gave 
No  cause,  not  willingly,  for  such  a  love : 
To  this  I  call  my  friends  in  testimmiy. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

2.  In  law,  the  statement  or  declaration  of  a  wit- 
ness ;  oral  evidence ;  a  solemn  statement  or  dec- 
laration under  oath  or  affirmation,  made  as  evi- 
dence before  a  tribunal  or  an  officer  for  the  purr 
poses  of  evidence;  a  statement  or  statements 
made  in  proof  of  something. — 3.  Tenor  of  dec- 
larations or  statements  made  or  witness  borne ; 
declaration:  as,  the  testimony  of  history. 

As  to  the  fruits  of  Sodom,  fair  without,  and  full  of 
ashes  within,  I  saw  nothing  of  them ;  tho',  from  the  testt- 
monies  we  have,  something  of  this  kind  has  been  pro- 
duced. Pocoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  37. 

Who  trusts 
To  liuman  testimony  for  a  fact 
Gets  this  sole  fact— himself  is  proved  a  fool. 

Browning,  King  and  Book,  II.  824. 

4.  The  act  of  bearing  witness ;  open  attesta- 
tion; profession. 

Thou  ...  for  the  testimony  of  truth  hast  borne 
Universal  reproach.  MUtmi,  P.  L.,  vi.  S3. 

The  two  first  [Quakers  in  New  England]  that  sealed 
their  testimony  with  their  blood  were  William  Kobinson, 
merchant  of  London,  and  Marmaduke  Stevenson,  a  coun- 
tryman of  Yorkshire. 

Seviel,  History  of  the  Quakers  (1866),  I.  290. 

5.  A  declaration  or  protest. 

Shake  off  the  dust  under  your  feet,  for  a  testimony 
against  them.  Mark  vi.  11. 

Alice  Eose  was  not  one  to  tolerate  the  coarse,  careless 
talk  of  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Brunton  without  uplifting 
her  voice  in  many  a  testimony  against  it. 

Mrs.  QaskeU,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  zxxix. 

6.  In  Scrip.:  (a)  The  law  of  God  in  geiieral; 
the  Scriptures. 

The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  sim- 
ple- Ps.  xix.  7. 

The  testimmUes  of  God  are  true,  the  testimonies  of  God 
are  perfect,  the  testimonies  of  God  are  all  sufficient  unto 
that  end  for  which  they  were  given. 

Booker,  Eccles.  Polity,  ii.  a 
(6)  Specifically,  the  two  tables  of  the  law  (ta- 
bles of  the  testimony) ;  the  decalogue. 
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Thou  Shalt  put  into  the  ark  the  Untimmy  which  I  shall 
give  thee.  Ex.  xxv.  16. 

Immediate,  indirect,  mediate  testimony.  See  the 
adjectives.— Perpetuation  of  testimony.  See  jjerpet- 
uation. — Tables  of  the  testimony.  See  toSie.— Testi- 
mony of  disownment,  an  offlcisu  document  issued  by 
the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends  to  announce 
the  expulsion  of  a  member  of  the  meeting.  =Syn.  2.  Depo- 
sition, attestation.—  1,  2,  and  4.  Proof,  etc.  See  evidence. 
testimonyt  (tes'ti-mo-ni),  v.  t.  [<  tesUmowy, ».] 
To  witness. 

Let  him  be  but  testmnonied  in  his  own  bringings-f  orth, 
and  he  shall  appear  to  the  envious  a  scholar,  a  statesman, 
and  a  soldier.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  2. 163. 

testiness  (tes'ti-nes),  n.  The  state  or  charac- 
ter of  being  testy;  irascibility;  petulance. 

Macrobius  saith  there  is  much  difference  betwixt  ire 
and  testinexse :  byc;iuse  ire  groweth  of  an  occasion,  and 
U^inesse  of  euil  condition. 

Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  JSellowes,  1577),  p.  114. 

testing-box  (tes'ting-boks),  n.  Same  as  test- 
hox. 

testing-clause  (tes'ting-kiaz),  n.  In  Scots  law, 
the  clause  in  a  formal  written  deed  or  instru- 
ment by  which  it  is  authenticated  according 
to  the  forms  of  law.  it  is  essentially  a  statement  of 
the  name  and  designation  of  the  writer,  the  number  of 
pages  in  the  deed,  the  names  and  designations  of  the  wit- 
nesses, the  name  and  designation  of  the  person  who  penned 
the  deed,  and  the  date  and  place  of  signing. 

testing-gage  (tes'ting-gaj),  «.  A  gage  for  as- 
certaining pressure,  as  of  gas  in  a  soda-water 
bottle,  etc.    E,  R.  Knight. 

testing-hole  (tes'ting-hai),  n.  In  the  steel- 
cementation  process,  same  as  tap-hole  (c). 

testing-slab  (tes'ting-slab),  n.  A  plate  of  white 
glazed  porcelain  having  cup-shaped  depres- 
sions, for  the  examination  of  liquids  which  give 
colored  precipitates. 

testis  (tes'tis),  n.;  pi.  testes  (-tez).  [L.]  1.  A 
testicle. — 2.  Some  rounded  formation  likened 

to  a  testicle :  as,  the  testes  of  the  brain Aberrant 

duct  of  the  testis.  See  often-ont.- Mediastinum  tes- 
tis, Seemediastinuin. — Fia  mater  testis.  Same  as  te- 
nieavaaciUosa.— Testis  cerebri  (the  testicle  of  the  brain), 
the  postopticus ;  one  of  the  posterior  pair  of  the  optic 
lobes  or  corpora  ciuadrigemina.  See  quctd/rigemjinoits,  2.  — 
Testis  mullebris,  a  woman's  testicle — that  is,  the  ovary. 
Galen. 

test-meal  (test'mel),  n.  A  meal  of  definite 
quantity  and  quality  given  with  a  view  to  ex- 
amining the  contents  of  the  stomach  at  a  later 
hour,  and  thus  determining  the  normal  or  ab- 
normal condition  of  the  gastric  functions. 

test-meter  (test'me'ter),  ».  An  apparatus  for 
testing  the  consumption  of  gas  by  burners. 

test-mixer  (test'mik"ser),  n.  A  tall  cylindrical 
bottle  of  clear  glass,  with  a  wide  foot  and  a 
stopper.  It  is  graduated  from  the  bottom  up  into  equal 
parts,  and  is  used  for  Uie  preparation  and  dilution  of  test- 
allcalis,  test-acids,  etc.    B.  B.  Knight. 

testo  (tes'to),  n.  [It.,  =  B.  text.^  In  music, 
same  as  (a)  theme  or  svlbject,  or  as  (6)  text  or 
Ubretto. . 

test-object  (te8t'ob'"jekt),  n.  In  micros.,  a 
minute  object,  generally  organic,  whereby  the 
excellence  of  an  objective,  more  particularly 
as  to  defining  and  resolving  power,  may  be 
tested,  only  superior  objectives  bein^  capable 
of  showing  such  objects,  or  of  enabling  their 
markings  or  peculiar  structure  to  be  clearly 
seen.  The  muscular  fibers  of  the  Mammalia,  parts  of 
the  eye  of  fishes,  scales  of  the  wings  of  insects,  and  the 
shells  or  frustules  of  the  Diatomaceee  are  very  generally 
employed.    See  test-plate.  _  ,   „ 

testont  (tes'ton),  n.  [<  OF.  (and  F.)  Sp.  tes- 
tow  (=  It.  testone),  a  coin,  so  called  from  hav- 
ing the  figure  of  a  head,  <  teste,  head:  see 
testK  Cf.  tester^."]  1.  A  silver  coin  of  Louis 
XII.  of  France. — 3.  A  name  given  both  offi- 
cially and  popularly  to  the  shilling  coined  by 
Henry  VIII.,  from  its  resemblance  in  appear- 
ance and  value  to  the  French  coin.  The  value 
of  the  coin  was  reduced  later  to  sixpence.  Also 
testoon. 

Threepence;  and  here 's  a  teston;  yet  take  all. 

Middletan,  Blurt,  Master-Constable,  :i.  2. 

The  book  he  had  it  out  of  cost  him  a  te»Um  at  least. 

B.  Jomm,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iv.  1. 

testone  (tes-to'ne),  n.  [<  It.  testone:  see  tes- 
ton.]  A  silver  coin  worth  about  Is.  4d.  (32 
United  States  cents),  formerly  current  in  Italy. 

testoont,  n.    Same  as  teston.     Cotgrave. 

testomt  (tes'torn),  n.    Same  as  tester^. 

test-paper  (test'pa'''p6r),  TO.  1.  In  c^sem.,  a  pa- 
per impregnated  with  a  chemical  reagent,  as 
litmus,  and  used  for  detecting  the  presence  of 
certain  substances,  which  cause  a  reaction  and 
a  change  in  the  color  of  the  paper. — 3.  In  law, 
a  document  allowed  to  be  used  in  a  court  of 
justice  as  a  standard  of  comparison  for  deter- 
mining a  question  ol  handwriting.     [U.  8.] 
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test-plate  (test'plat),  n.  1.  A  glass  plate  with 
a  band,  or  usually  a  series  of  bands,  of  very 
finely  ruled  lines,  used  in  testing  the  resolving 
power  of  microscopic  objectives,  particularly 
?,*  jjiigll  powers.  The  best  known  are  those  ruled  by 
Jlobert  (hence  called  Nohert't plates);  one  of  these,  the  19- 
band  plate,  has  a  series  of  19  bands,  ruled  at  rates  yarvine 
from  11  300  to  112,000  lines  to  the  inch.  The  finest  band 
of  another  plate  is  ruled  at  the  rate  of  about  200,000  lines 
to  the  mch.  Holler's  test-plate  has  a  series  of  20  or  more 
test  diatom-frustules  with  very  fine  striations,  in  some 
cases  runmng  up  to  neaily  100,000  per  inch. 
2.  In  ceram.,  a  piece  of  pottery  upon  which  the 
vitrifiable  colors  are  tried  before  being  used 
on  the  pieces  to  be  decorated,  usually  a  plate 
with  the  different  colors  painted  on  its  rim. 

test-pump  (test'pump),  n.  A  force-pump  used 
for  testing  the  strength  or  tightness  of  metal 
cylinders,  etc.  it  has  a  pressure-gage  attached  to  its 
discharge-pipe,  means  for  connecting  the  latter  with  the 
pipe,  etc.,  to  be  tested,  a  cheek-valve  or  cook  for  prtvent- 
ing  regurgitation  through  the  discharge-pipe,  and  gener- 
ally also  a  cistern  of  moderate  capacity  for  holding  a  sup- 
ply of  water  for  the  pump-barrel,  in  which  latter  works 
a  solid  plunger  operated  by  a  hand-lever.  The  pump  is 
supplied  with  lifting-handles  or  with  wheels  for  moving 
it  easily  about  to  any  position  in  a  shop. 

testrilt  (tes'tril),  ».    Same  as  tester^. 

Sir  Toby.  Come  on ;  there  is  sixpence  for  you :  let 's  have 
a  song. 
Sk  Andrew.  There 's  a  teslrU  of  me,  too. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  3.  34. 

test-ring  (test'ring),  ».    See  *es«i. 

test-spoon  (test'spSn),  n.  A  small  spoon  with 
a  spatula-shaped  handle,  used  for  taking  up 
small  portions  of  fiux,  powder,  etc.,  as  in  chem- 
ical experiments.    E.  H.  Knight. 

test-tube  (test'tub),  n.  1.  A  cylinder  of  thin 
glass  closed  at  one  end, 
used  in  testing  liquids. 
— 2.  A  chlorometer. — 
Test-tube  culture.  Seeml- 
ture. 

test-types  (test'tips),  n. 
pi.  Letters  or  words 
printed  in  type  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  used  to  de- 
termine the  acuteness  of 
vision. 

testudinal    (tes  -  tu '  di  - 
nal),  a.      [<  L.  testudo 
(-din-),  a   tortoise  (see 
testudo),  +  -al.]    Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
a  tortoise. 

Testudinaria  (tes-tii-di-na'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Salis- 
bury, 1824),  <  L.  testudo  (-dm-),  a  tortoise,  -f- 
-aria.']  A  genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants, 
of  the  order  Dioscoreaceee.  it  is  distinguished  from 
Vioscorea  by  its  downwardly  winged  seeds  and  its  large 
hemispherical  tessellated  tuber  or  rootstock,  which  is  ei- 
ther fleshy  and  solid  or  woody,  and  rises  above  the  ground, 
forming  a  globular  mass  sometimes  4  feet  in  diameter,  its 
outer  woody  or  corky  substance  becoming  cracked  into 
large  angular  protuberances  resembling  the  shell  of  a 
tortoise.  (See  tortoise-plant.)  The  2  species  are  natives  of 
South  Africa.  They  are  lofty  climbers  with  slender  twin- 
ing stems,  alternate  leaves,  and  small  racemose  flowers, 
which  are  dioecious  and  spreading  or  broadly  bell-shaped, 
with  a  three-celled  ovary  becoming  in  fruit  a  three-winged 
capsule.  They  are  known  as  elephanfs-foot  and  as  Hotten- 
tot's-lyread. 

testudinarious  (tes-tu-di-na'ri-us),  a.  Resem- 
bling tortoise-shell  in  color;  mottled  with  red, 
yellow,  and  black,  like  tortoise-shell. 

Testudinata  (tes-tii-di-nai'ta),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Op- 
pel,  1811),  neut.  pi.  of  L.  testudinalms:  see  testur- 
dmate.']  1.  An  order  of  iSepWMa,  having  tooth- 
less jaws  fashioned  like  tiie  beak  vof  a  bird, 
two  pairs  of  limbs  fitted  for  walking  or  swim- 
ming, and  the  body  incased  in  a  bony  box  or 
leathery  shell,  consisting  of  a  carapace  and  a 
plastron,  to  the  formation  of  which  the  ribs  and 
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All  the  cranial  bones  are  united  by  sutures,  excepting  the 
articulation  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  pelvis  consists  as  usual 
of  ilium,  ischium,  and  pubis,  but  it  has  a  peculiar  shape, 
and  is  generally  discrete  from  the  sacrum.  The  penis  is 
single  and  intracloacal,  and  the  anus  is  a  longitudinal  cleft. 
Also  called  Chdonia.  See  also  cuts  under  Aspidoneetes, 
carapace,  Chelonia,  Chelonidse,  leatherback,  plw^on,  Plev/. 
rospondyiia,  Pyxie,  slider,  terrapin,  and  Testudo,  4. 
2.  In  a  restricted  sense,  one  of  three  suborders 
of  Chelonia,  contrasted  witli  AtheosB and  Triony- 
choidea,  and  containing  the  whole  of  the  order 
excepting  the  Sphargididee  and  the  TriomchidsB. 

testudinate  (tes-tu'di-nat),  a.  and  n,  [<  L.  «e«te- 
dinatus,  <  testudo  (-dim-),  a  tortoise:  see  iestudo.] 
I.  a.  1.  Resembling  the  carapace  of  a  tortoise; 
arched;  vaulted;  fornicated.  Alsotestudinated. 
—  2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Testudinata;  che- 
lonian. 
II.  n.  One  of  the  Testudinata  or  Chelonia. 

testudinated  (tes-tti'di-na-ted),  a.    [<  testudi- 
'e  +  -ed2.]     Same  as  testudinate,  1. 

testudineal  (tes-tu-din'e-al),  a.  [<  testudine-ous 
+  -al.]    Same  as  testudirihl. 

testudineous  (tes-tu-din'e-us),  a.  [<  L.  testu- 
dineus,  of  or  pertaining  to'a  tortoise  or  tortoise- 
shell,  <  testudo  (-dim-),  a  tortoise:  see  testudo.] 
Resembling  the  carapace  of  a  tortoise. 

Testudinidse  (tes-tu-din'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Testudo  (-din-)  +  -^idse.]  .  A  family  of  crypto- 
dirous  tortoises,  named  from  the  genus  Testudo, 
containing  numerous  genera,  both  fossil  and 
recent,  the  latter  found  in  all  temperate  and 
tropical  regions  except  the  Australian.  The 
plastron  has  the  typical  number  of  nine  bones,  the  cara- 
pace has  epidermal  scutes,  the  nuchal  bone  is  without  a 
costif  orm  process,  and  the  caudal  vertebrae  are  procoelous. 
It  has  been  by  far  the  largest  family  of  the  order,  includ- 
ing several  genera  usually  put  in  other  families,  but  is  now 
of  tener  restricted  to  land-tortoises  with  high,  arched,  and 
vaulted  carapace  and  short  clubbed  feet.  Chersidse  is  a 
synonym.    See  outs  under  pyxis  and  Testudo,  4. 

testudo  (tes-tii'do),  n. ;  pi.  testudines  .(-di-nez). 
[L.,  a  tortoise-shell,  a  defensive  cover  so  called, 
<  testa,  a  shell,  etc. :  see  tesf^.]  1.  Among  the 
ancient  Romans,  a  defensive  cover  or  screen 
which  a  body  of  troops  formed  by  overlapping 


Testtido  eltphantopus  one  of  the  Testudtnata 

dorsal  vertebrce  are  specially  modified;  the 
turtles  and  tortoises.  The  carapace  is  usually  cov- 
ered with  hard  homy  epidermal  plates  called  tortowe-sfeK. 
There  is  no  true  sternum,  its  place  being  taken  by  a  num- 
ber of  bones,  typically  nine,  which  compose  the  plastron, 
or  under  sheh.    The  dorsal  vertebrae  are  immovably  fixed. 


Testudo  of  Roman  Soldieis. —  Column  of  Trajan,  Rome. 

above  their  heads  their  oblong  shields  when  in 
close  array.  This  cover  somewhat  resembled  the  back 
of  a  tortoise,  and  served  to  shelter  the  men  from  missiles 
thrown  from  above.  The  name  was  also  given  to  a  struc- 
ture movable  on  wheels  or  rollers  for  protecting  sappers. 
Formerly  also  called  xnml. 

2.  A  shelter  similar  in  shape  and  design  to  the 
above,  employed  as  a  defense  by  miners  and  oth- 
ers when  working  in  ground  or  rook  which  is  lia- 
ble to  cave  in. — 3.  In  med.,  an  encysted  tumor, 
which  has  been  supposed  to  resemble  the  shell 
ofaturtle.  Also  called  toipa. — 4.  Ipap.]  [NL.] 
In  herpet,  the  typical  genus  of  Testudmidse,  of 
widely  varying  limits  with  different  authors, 
and  much  confused  with  Cisiudo.  It  now  contains 
such  tortoises  as  T.  grseca  of  Europe  and  some  others.  See 
cut  on  following  page,  also  that  under  Testudinata. 
5.  In  anat.,  the  fornix :  more  fully  called  testu- 
do cerebri.  See  cerebrum. — 6.  In  anc".  music,  a 
species  of  lyre :  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  lyre 
of  Mercury,  fabled  to  have  been  made  of  the 
shell  of  the  sea-tortoise.  The  name  was  also 
extended  in  medieval  music  to  the  lute. 
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Common  European  Tortoise  ( Testudo  sraca') 

testule  (test'ul),  n.  [<  L.  testula,  dim.  of  testa, 
a  shell,  etc.:  aee  test^,  2.']  In  &o<.,  the  silieifled 
CTust  of  a  diatom,  usually  called  the  frustule. 
testy  (tes'ti),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  tesUe,  teasUe; 
<  ME.  testif,  <  OP.  testa,  P.  t^u,  heady,  head- 
strong, testy,  <  teste,  head:  see  test^.'\  Irrita- 
ble; irascible;  choleric;  cross;  petulant. 
Hardy  and  tegtif,  strong  and  cUvalius. 

Clumcer,  TroiluB,  v.  802. 
I  was  displeased  with  myself ;  I  was  tesly,  as  Jonah  was 
when  he  should  go  preach  to  the  Ninevites. 

Latimer,  Sermon  bet  Edw.  VI.,  1650. 

Kust  1  stand  and  crouch 
Under  your  tasty  humour?  Shxik.,  J.  C,  iy.  3.  46. 

Thou  teety  little  dogmatist, 
Thou  pretty  Katydid  I 

0.  W.  Hotmes,  To  an  Insect 

=S7n.  Pettish,  touchy,  waspish,  snappish,  peevish,  sple- 
netic, captious,  peppery. 

tet  (tet),  n.    Same  as  tifi-. 

tetaiae\,n.  [<  L.  tetanus :  see  tetanus."]  Teta- 
nus,   bonne.  Letters,  xiv. 

tetanic  (tf-tan'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  titanimie 
=  Sp.  tetdnitM  =  Pg.  tetanico,<.  L.  tetanic%is,i  Gr. 
TeraviKdQ,  affected  with  tetanus,  <  reravog,  teta- 
nus :  see  tetanus.']  I.  a.  Pertaining  to,  of  the 
nature  of,  or  characterized  by  tetanus.— Tetan- 
ic spasm,  tonic  spasm  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  as  seen 
in  tetanus,  strychnic  poisoning,  or  the  first  stage  of  a  typi- 
cal ^ileptic  attack. 

II.  re.  In  med,,  a  remedy  which  acts  on  the 
nerves,  and  through  them  on  the  muscles^  as  nux 
vomica,  strychnia,  brucina,  etc.  If  taken  in  over- 
doses tetanies  occasion  convulsions  and  death. 

tetaniform  (tet'a-ni-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  tetanus, 
tetanus,  +  forma,  form.]  Of  the  nature  of  or 
resembling  tetanus ;  tetanoid, 

tetanigenous  (tet-a-nlj  'e-nus),  a.  [<  T  (.  tetanus, 
tetanus,  -1-  g'jfl'Mere,' produce.]  Producing  teta- 
nus, or  spasms  similar  to  those  of  tetanus. 

tetanilla  (tet-a-nil'a),  re.  [NL.,  dim.  of  teta- 
nus.] 1.  Tetany. — 3.  An  affection  (paramyoc- 
lonus multiplex)  oharaoterlzedby  a  clonic  spasm 
of  groups  of  voluntary  muscles,  often  symmet- 
rical, which  ceases  during  sleep.    Altham. 

tetanin  (tet'a-nin),  n.  [<  tetanus  (see  def.)  -f- 
-»»2,]  A  toxin  (CiiHsoNgO^)  obtained  from 
cultures  of  the  Bacillus  tetant. 

tetanization  (tet^a-ni-za'shon),  re.  [<  tetanize 
+  -ation.]  The  production  of  tetanus;  the 
application  of  a  rapid  succession  of  stimuli  to 
a  muscle  or  a  nerve  such  as  would  produce 
tetanic  contraction  in  a  muscle. 

tetanize  (tet'a^niz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tetanized, 
ppr.  tetandzing.  [<  tetan-us  +  -fee.]  To  pro- 
duce tetanus  in. 

tetanoid  (tet'a-noid),  o.  and  re.  [<  Gr.  reravoeid^g, 
like  tetanus, '<;  riravoc,  tetanus,  +  el6og,  form.] 
I.  a.  Besembling  tetanus Tetanoid  pseudo- 
paraplegia.  Same  as  epastic  spinal  paralysis  (which  see, 
under  paralysis). 

II.  re.  An  attack  Of  tetanus  or  some  similar 
spasmodic  disease. 

tetanomotor  (tet"a-no-m6'tqr),  n.  [<  L.  tetanus, 
tetanus,  lit.  a  stretching,  -P  motor,  a  mover.] 
An  instrument  devised  by  Heidenhain  for 
stimulating  a  nerve  mechanically  by  causing 
an  ivory  hammer  attached  to  the  vibrating 
spring  of  an  induction-machine  to  beat  upon  it. 

tetanotoxin  (tefa-no-tok'sin),  n.  [<  tetanus 
(see  def.)  +  toxin.] '  A  toxin  (CsBtuN)  ob- 
tained from  cultures  of  Bacillus  tetant. 

tetanus  (tet'a-nus),  re.  [NL.,  <  L.  tetanus,  teta- 
nus,-<  Gt.  Tfroyof,  spasm,  tetanus,  lit.  a  stretch- 
ing, tension  (of.  TeravSc,  stretched),  reduplicated 
from  reiveiv  {-^/tev,  rav),  stretch:  see  tencP-.]  1. 
A  disease  characterized  by  a  more  or  less  violent 
and  rigid  spasm  of  many  or  all  of  the  muscles 
of  voluntary  motion.  The  varieties  of  this  disease 
are  (1)  trisnms,  or  lockjaw;  (2)  opistlvolanas,  where  the 
body  is  thrown  back  by  spasmodic  contractions  of  the 
muscles ;  (3)  empro^hoionos,  where  the  body  is  bent  for- 
ward ;  (4)  ^^lurothotonos,  where  the  body  is  bent  to  one 
side.  The  affection  occurs  more  frequently  in  warm 
climates  than  in  cold.  It  is  occasioned  either  by  ex- 
posure to  cold  or  by  some  irritation  of  the  nerves  in  con- 
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sequence  of  local  Injury  by  puncture,  incision,  or  lacera- 
tion :  hence  the  distinction  of  tetanus  into  idiapathU:  and 
traumalbic.  Lacerated  wounds  of  tendinous  parts  prove, 
in  warm  climates,  a  very  frequent  source  of  these  com- 
plaints. In  cold  climates,  as  well  as  in  warm,  lockjaw  (in 
which  the  spasms  are  con&ned  to  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  or 
throat)  sometimes  arises  in  consequence  of  the  amputation 
of  a  limb,  or  from  lacerated  wounds.  Teitanic  affections 
which  follow  the  receipt  of  a  wound  or  local  injury 
usually  prove  fatal.  Tetanus  is  also  distinguished,  ac- 
cording to  its  intensity,  into  (umte  and  chronic.  It  has 
been  observed  among  domesticated  animals,  such  as  the 
horse,  ox,  sheep,  pig,  and  dog.  It  is  usually  the  sequel  of 
wounds  and  Injuries.  It  may  follow  the  operation  of  cas- 
tration, and  appear  after  parturition  in  cows.  In  the  horse 
injuries  of  the  foot  are  most  frequently  the  cause  of  teta- 
nus. The  disease  is  caused  by  a  characteristic  bacillus, 
the  same  in  animals  as  in  man. 
2.  In  physiol.,  the  state  or  condition  of  pro- 
longed contraction  which  a  muscle  assumes 
under  rapidly  repeated  stimuli. 

The  term  tetanus  applies  primarily  to  the  muscle  only ; 
but  the  application  of  rapidly  repeated  shocks  to  the  nerve, 
such  as  would  produce  "  tetanic  contraction"  of  themus- 
cle,  may  be  called  the  "tetanization  of  a  nerve." 

O.  T.  Ladd,  Physiol.  Psychology,  p.  106. 

Artificial  tetanus,  a  state  of  the  system  induced  by  cer- 
tain poisons,  as  strychnia,  brucina,  or  the  salts  of  either, 
in  which  the  symptoms  of  intense  tetanus  are  exhibited, 
tetany  (tet'a-ni),  re.  [<  L.  tetanus,  tetanus: 
see  tetanus.^  A  disease  characterized  by  ir- 
regularly intermittent  tonic  spasms  of  various 
groups  of  muscles,  more  commonly  those  of  the 
upper  extremities,  unaccompanied,  as  a  rule, 
by  fever,  it  is  seen  most  frequently  in  individuals  be- 
tween fifteen  and  thirty-five  years  of  age.  Among  the 
causes  of  the  affection  are  mentioned  pregnancy,  lacta- 
tion, exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  intestinal  irritation,  and 
mental  shock.  It  sonSetimes  occurs  as  a  sequel  to  scarlet 
fever  and  other  diseases  of  childhood.  The  disease  sel- 
dom results  fatally,  except  when  the  muscles  of  respira^ 
tion  are  profoundly  affected. 

tetartonedxal  (te-tar-to-he'dral),  a.  [<  Gr.  rf- 
Toprof ,  fourth  (<  riaaapeg,  four:  "Beefotirth,fou/r), 
+  iSpa,  a  seat,  a  base.]  In  crystal.,  having  one 
fourth  the  number  of  planes  requisite  to  com- 
plete symmetrv. 

tetartonedrally  (te-tHr-to-he'dral-i),  a^v.  In 
a  tetartohedral  form  or  arrangement. 

tetartohedrism  (te-tar-to-he'drizm),  n.  [<  te- 
tartohedr(al)  +  -ism.]  ta  crystal.,  the  state  or 
property  of  being  modified  tetartohedrally,  or 
of  being  characterized  by  the  presence  of  one 
fourth  of  the  planes  required  by  holohedral 
symmetry,  it  can  most  simply  be  regarded  as  result- 
ing from  the  application  of  the  two  methods  of  hemi- 
hedrism,  and  hence  is  possible  in  the  isometric,  tetrag- 
onal, and  hexagonal  systems,  in  which  the  two  kinds  of 
hemihedrism  are  observed.  Practically  it  has  been  noted 
in  a  few  substances  crystallizing  in  the  isometric  system, 
and  in  a  number  belonging  to  tile  hexagonal  system.  In 
the  latter  there  are  two  kinds :  the  first  is  called  rhrnnbo- 
liedral  tetartoliedriem,  when  the  resulting  tetartohedral 
form  is  a  rhombohedron,  as,  for  example,  with  dioptase 
and  phenacite ;  and  the  second  trapezohedral  tetaHohe- 
drism,  when  the  resulting  form  is  a  trigonal  trapezohe- 
dron :  this  is  characteristic  of  quartz  and  cinnabar,  and 
is  important  as  being  connected  with  the  phenomena  of 
circular  polarization. 

tetartoprismatic  (te-tar'to-priz-mafik),  a. 
[<  Gr.  Tiraproc,  fourth,  +  itpiafui(T-),  prism :  see 
prismatic.]    In  crystal,,  same  as  triclmie. 

tetartopyramid  (te-tar-to-pir'a-mid),  re.  [<  (Jr. 
rhapTog,  fourth,  -I-  Tzvpa/il^,  pjroimid:  Bee  pyra- 
mid.] A  quarter-pyramid:  said  of  the  pyrami- 
dal planes  of  the  triclinic  system,  which  appear 
in  sets  of  two  (that  is,  one  fourth  the  number 
required  by  a  complete  pyramid). 

tetaug  (te-t&g'),  re.    Same  as  ta/utog.  Imp.  Diet. 

tetcht,  re.    A  variant  of  tache'^. 

tetcllily,.tetclliness,  etc.    See  techily,  etc 

tlte(tat),  re.    [P.,head:  seete«t2.]    Palsehair; 
a  kind  of  wig  or  cap  of  false  hair. 
Herwlgor««te  . .  .  thrown  carelessly  upon  her  toilette. 
Graves,  Spiritual  Quixote,  iii.  20.    (Lailham.) 

t§te-Srt8te  (tat'a-taf),  adv.  [P.,  face  to  face, 
lit.  'head  to  head':  tSte,  head;  d,  (<  L.  ad),  to; 
tSte,  head :  see  tesl^.]  Pace  to  face ;  in  private ; 
in  close  confabulation. 

The  guests  withdrawn  had  left  the  treat, 
And  down  the  mice  sat  tste-d^^. 

Pope,  Imlt.  of  Horace^  II.  vi.  197. 
Iiord  Monmouth  fell  into  the  easy  habit  of.  dining  in  his 
private  rooms,  sometimes  tete-d-t&e  with  Villebecque. 

Difradi,  Coningsby,  viil  1. 

t§te-Jlr-t8te  (tat'4-tat'),  a.  [<  tSte-A-t^te,  adv.] 
Private;  confidential;  with  none  present  but 
the  persons  concerned:  as,  a  tSte-drtite  con- 
versation.—T6te-&-t6te  set,  a  set  of  table  utensils 
intended  for  two  persons  only. 

t§te-d^t@te  (tat'&rtat' ),  re.  [P.,  a  private  inter- 
view, <  tSte-d-tSte,  face  to  face:  see  tite-A-tite, 
adv.]  1.  A  private  interview;  a  friendly  or 
close  conversation. 

Of  course  there  was  no  good  in  remaining  among  those 
damp,  reeking  timbers  now  that  the  pretty  little  tOe-d- 
tite  was  over.  Tliaaeray,  Philip,  xiv. 


tetrabranch 

2.  A  short  sofa,  on  which  only  two  persons  can 
comfortably  sit. 

The  sofa  of  this  set  was  of  the  pattern  named  Uted-Ute, 
very  hard  and  slippery. 

C.  F.  Wodson,  Jupiter  Lights,  xiii. 

tSte-de-monton  (tat'd6-m6't6n),  re.  [P.,  lit. 
'sheep's  head':  tSte,  head  (see  test?);  de,  of; 
mauton,  sheep:  see  mutton.]  A  head-dress, 
common  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  which 
the  hair  was  arranged  in  short,  thick,  frizzled 
curls. 

tgte-de-pont  (tat'd6-p6n'),  n.  [P. :  tSts,  head 
(see  test2);  g^^  of;  pont,  bridge:  see  pons.]  In 
fort,,  a  work  that  defends  the  head  or  en- 
trance of  a  bridge  nearer  the  enemy.  See 
hridge-Ttead. 

tetel  (tet'el),  re.  [Ar.]  A  large  bubaUne  ante- 
lope of  Africa,  Aleelaphus  tora,  with  strongly 
divergent  and  ringed  horns. 

tetert,  re.    Middle  PInglish  form  of  tetter. 

tether  (tesn'fer),  n.  [Pormerly  or  dial,  tedder; 
<  ME.  tedir,  tedyre  (not  foimd  in  AS.)  =  OPries. 
tiader,  Ueder,  NPries.  tjudder,  fodder  =  MD. 
tudder,  tuyer  =  MLG.  tuder,  tudder,  LG.  toder, 
aider,  Uder,  tier  =  Icel.  ijodhr  =  Sw.  tjuder, 
OSw.  Uuther  =  Dan.  tinr,  tether;  perhaps,  with 
formative  -ther  (as  in  rudder"^,  formerly  rother, 
etc.),  <  AS.  tedn,  eta,,  draw,  lead:  see  feel, 
tie\  tow^.  According  to  Skeat,  of  Celtic  ori- 
gin, <  Gael,  teadhair,  a  tether;  but  this  Gael, 
form  is  prpb.  itself  of  E.  origin ;  no  similar  Ir. 
or  W.  form  occurs,  and  very  few  words  of  com- 
mon Tent,  range  are  of  Celtic  origin.  The  Gael, 
term  may,  however,  be  independent  of  the  E., 
being  appar.  related  to  taod,  a  halter,  rope, 
chain,  cable,  tooftore,  a  little  cord,  Ir.  tead,  tend, 
a  cord,  rope,  W.  tid,  a  chain,  Manx  teod,  teid, 
a  rope.]  A  rope,  chain,  or  halter,  especially 
one  by  which  a  grazing  animal  is  confined 
within  certain  limits:  often  used  figuratively, 
in  the  sense  of  a  course  in  which  one  may  move 
until  checked ;  scope  allowed. 

The  bishops  were  found  culpable,  as  eating  too  much 
beyond  their  tether.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  yii.  23. 

Then  in  a  tether  hell  swing  from  a  ladder. 

Battle  o/SAeny-lTijir  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  162). 
■yVe  live  joyfully,  going  abroad  within  our  tedder. 

Bacon. 

tether  (tesn'fer),  v.  t.  [<  tether,  re.]  To  con- 
fine, as  a  grazing  animal,  with  a  rope  or  chain 
within  certain  limits;  hence,  to  lie  (anything) 
with  or  as  with  a  rope  or  halter. 

The  Links  of  th'  holy  Chain  which  tethers 
The  many  Members  of  va.e  World  togethers. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  2. 

And,  it  was  said,  tethered  his  horse  nightly  among  the 

graves  in  the  church-yard.      Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  444. 

tether-stick  (tesn'er-stik),  re.  The  stake,  peg, 
or  pin  to  which  a  tether  is  fastened. 

His  teeth  they  were  like  teth£r  sticks. 

Kempy  Eaye  (Child's  Ballads,  Tm.  140). 

Tethyidse  (te-tM'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Tethys 
+  -idas.]  A  family  of  polybranchiate  nudi- 
branchiate  gastropods,  typified  by  the  genus 
Tethys,  and  characterized  by  the  absence  of  a 
tongue.  The  body  is  depressed,  the  mantle  is  indis- 
tinct, the  tentacles  are  two,  and  branchial  plumes  alter- 
nate with  papillea  along  the  back. 

Tethys  (te'this),  re.  [NL.  (Linnssus,  1740),  < 
Gr.  Tj/fldf,  Tethys,  a  sea^goddess.]  A  genus  of 
nudibranchiates,  typical  of  the  family  Tethyidx. 

te-totum,  re.    See  tee-totum. 

tetra-,  [<  Gr.  rerpa-,  combining  form  of  Tirra- 
psg,  riaoapeg,  Doric  rtrropeg,  riropeg,  etc.,  neut. 
riaaapa,  etc.,  =  L.  quattuor,  four:  see  fom:  Cf. 
guadri-,]  A  prefix  in  compounds  derived  from 
ttie  Greek,  signifsdng  'four':  as,  fefrochord, 
tefragon,  feirarch,  ieto-omerous,  fefropetalous, 
fetraspermous. 

tetrablastic  (tet-ra-blas'tik),  a,  [<  Gr.  rerpa-, 
four,  +  p?MaT6c,  a  germ.]  Having  four  ger- 
minal layers  or  blastodermic  membranes,  as  an 
embryo — namely,  an  endoderm,  ectoderm,  and 
an  inner  and  outer  layer  of  mesoderm,  or  soma- 
topleure  and  splanohnopleure.  such  a  four-layered 
germ  is  the  common  case  of  animals  which  have  a  true 
coelom  or  body-cavity. 

tetrabrach  (tet'ra-brak),  n.  [<  L6r.  rerpa- 
^paxvg,  of  four  shorts,  <  Gr.  rerpa^,  four,  +  Ppa^iig 
=  L.  hrevis,  short.]  In  ancpros.,  a  foot  con- 
sisting of  four  short  times  or  syllables;  apro- 
celeusmatio.    Also  tetrabraehys, 

tetrabrachius  (tet-ra-bra'M-us),  re.;  pi.  feto-o- 
brachii  (-1).  [NL.,"<  Gr.  rerpa-,  four,  +  L. 
hrachium,  an  arm.]  In  teratol.,  a  monster  with 
four  arms. 

tetrabranch  (tet'ra-brangk),  a.  and  re.  I,  a. 
Having  two  pairs  ofgiUs,  as  a  cephalopod;  be- 


awn, 


Pearly  Nautilus  {Nautilus  fiompilius). 

C,  hood :  J,  funnel :  M,  shell-muscle ;  tnx. 
Jaws  \PtP  t  mantle :  br,  branchiae ;  gn,  nida- 
mental  gland ;  r,  f ',  position  of  renal  appen- 
dages ;  ann,  homy  rin^ ;  ov,  ovary ;  gal,  ovi- 
ducRl  eland ;  jr^V,  siphunde ;  chy  black  part 
of  shell  under  mantle ;  Mn^  process  of  the 
cartilaginous  skeleton  into  the.  funnel. 


tetrabranch 

longing  to  the  TetrabrancMata,  or  having  their 
characters. 

II,  n.  A  cephalopod  of  the  order  Tetrahrav^ 
ehiata,  as  an  ammonite  or  a  pearly  nautilus. 
Tetrabranchiata  (tet-ra-l)rang-ki-a'ta),  ».  pi. 
[NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  tetrdbrancMatm :  see  tetra- 
branchiaie.']  An  ^ 

order  of  Vepha-  »'•■»'  • 
lopoda,  named 
by  Owen  from 
the  two  pairs  of 
gill-plumes,  or 
ctemdial  bran- 
ehife.  Ihenepb- 
lidia  are  also  two 
pairs ;  two  visceri- 
cardiac  orl&ces 
open  upon  the  ex- 
terior; and  the  ovi- 
ducts  and  sperm- 
ducts  are  paired, 
but  the  left  is  ru- 
dimentary. There 
are  many  sheathed 
circumoral  tenta- 
cles, not  hearing 
suckers,  two  hol- 
low eyes,  two  ol- 
factory organs,  no 
ink-bag,  and  a 
large  many-cham- 
bered shell,  straight  or  coiled.  The  order  has  included 
both  ammonoid  and  nautiloid  forms,  but  has  also  been 
restricted  to  the  latter.  They  abounded  in  former  times, 
as  is  shown  by  the  Immense  number  and  variety  of  fos- 
sils, but  are  now  nearly  extinct,  being  represented  by  the 
pearly  nautilus  only.    See  also  cut  under  nautUus. 

tetrabranchiate  (tet-ra-brang'M-at),  a.  and  «. 
[<  NL.  tetrabranchiatus,  <  Grr.  Terpa-,  four,  -f- 
Ppdyxia,  gills.]  Same  as  tetrabranch. 
totracamarous  (tet-ra-kam'a-rus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
rerpa-,  four,  +  Ka/idpdj  a  vault.]  in  bot.,  hav- 
ing four  closed  carpels. 

tetracarpellary  (tet-ra-kar'pe-la-ri),  a.  [<  G-r. 
TSTpa-,  four,  +  NL.  cdrpelVum,  carpel,  +  -ary.] 
In  hot.,  having  four  carpels. 
Tetracaiilodoa  (tet-ra-ka'lo-don),  n.  [NL. 
(Godman),  <  Gr.  Terpa-,  four, '+  navMg,  stem,  + 
oSoiiQ,  tooth.]  A  genus  of  mastodons.  See 
MastodonUnx. 

Tetracera  (te-tras'e-ra),  n.  [NL.  (Linneeus, 
1737),  so  called  from  the  four  horn-like  caiyels 
of  the  original  species;  <  GT.TeT/)fli-,four,  +  idpaQ, 
horn.]  A  genus  of  polypetalous  plants,  of  the 
order  Dilleniacex  and  tribe  DeUniese.  it  is  charac- 
terized by  flowers  in  terminal  panicles,  each  usually  with 
five  spreading  sepals,  as  many  petals,  numerous  stamens, 
and  three  to  five  acuminate  carpels,  usualljr  shining,  coria^ 
ceous,  and  follicular  in  fruit,  and  containing  one  to  five 
seeds  surrounded  l)y  a  lacerate  ariL  There  are  about  36 
species,  widely  scattered  through  the  tropics.  They  are 
shrubby  climbers,  or  rarely  trees,  smooth  or  rough-hairy, 
with  parallel  feather-veined  leaves  and  the  panicles  most- 
ly yellow  and  loosely  many-flowered.  Several  species  are 
sometimes  cultivated  as  greenhouse  climbers ;  several  are 
used  as  astringents,  as  the  decoction  of  T.  oUongata  in 
Brazil,  and  in  Cayenne  the  infusion  of  T.  Tigarea,  the 
tigarea,  or  red  creeper.  T.  edmfdlia^  the  water-tree  of 
Sierra  Leone,  is  so  named  from  the  clear  water  obtained 
by  cutting  its  climbing  stems. 

Tetraceras  (te-tras'e-ras),  n.  [NL.  (Hamilton 
Smith,  1827),  also  fetraceros,  Tetracerus,  <  Gr. 
■^cTpaiUpag,  four-homed,  <  rerpa-,  four,  +  dpag, 
horn.]  A  genus  of  four-homed  Bovidie,  as  T. 
quadrieomis,  an  Indian  antelope.  The  female 
is  hornless.  See  cut  under  ravine-deer. 
Tetracerata  (tet-ia-sei'a-ta),n.pl.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
*tetraceras:  see  Tetraceras.^  One  of  two  fami- 
lies of  De  Blainville's  (1825)  polybranehiate 
Paraceplidlophora,  consisting  of  various  gen- 
eraj  not  all  of  which  were  properly  grouped  to- 
gether. They  are  mostly  nudibranchiate  or  notobran- 
chiate  gastropods.  The  family  is  contrasted  with  Dioe- 
rata.  Also  Tetracera. 
tetracerous  (te-tras'e-ms),  a.  [<  Gr.  rerpad- 
pag,  four-horned,  <  rerpa-,  four,  +  icipag,  hom.] 
In  conch.,  having  four  horns  or  feelers,  as  a 
snail. 

Tetracha  (tet'ra-ka),  n.  [NL.  (Hope,  1838),  < 
Gr.  Tsrpaxa,  in  "four  parts,  <  rerpa-,  four.]  A 
notable  genus  of  tiger-beetles,  of  the  familjr  Ci- 
andelidx,  comprising  about  50  species,  mainly 
South  American  and  West  Indian,  a  few,  how- 
ever, inhabiting  Australia,  North  America, 
southern  Europe,  and  northern  Africa.  They  have 
the  hind  coxse  contiguous,  the  eyes  large  and  prominent, 
and  the  third  joint  of  the  maxillaiy  palpi  longer  than  the 
fourth.  T.  eairolina  and  T.  mrgimea,  two  large  handsome 
metallio  beetles,  are  found  in  the  United  States ;  the  latter 
is  crepuscular,  and  both  are  noted  enemies  of  certain  in- 
jurious larvae.    See  cut  under  tiger-beetle. 

tetrachaeiiiuiu  (tet-ra-ke'ni-um),  n. ;  pi.  tetra- 
ehiema  (-a).  [Also  tetrachemwm ;  <  Gr.  rerpa-, 
four,  +  x<^ivetv,  open.]  In  bot,  a  fruit  formed 
by  the  separating  of  a  single  ovary  into  four 
nuts,  as  in  the  LaUatse.    Henslow.    [Bare.] 
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Tetrachsetae  (tet-ra-ke'te),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  pi.  of 

tetrachsetus:  see  tefracfeastoiw.]    A  division  of 

braehyeerous  Diptera,  containing  those   flies 

which  are  tetraohsetous :  correlated  with  JH- 

chsetse  and  Hexachietie. 

tetrachaetous  (tet-ra-ke'tus),  a.  [<  Gr.  rsrpa-, 
four,  -I-  xairv,  mane :  see  chseta.']  Having  the 
haustellum  composed  of  four<not  of  two  or  six) 
pieces,  as  a  fly;  of  or  jiertaining  to  that  divi- 
sion of  braehyeerous  dipterous  insects  whose 
haustellum  is  of  this  character :  correlated  with 
aichsetous  and  hexachsetous.  See  outs  under  Syr- 
phus  and  Milesia. 

tetrachirus(tet-ra-ki'rus),M.;pl.tefracfejrt(-ri). 
[NL.^  <  Gr.  TETp&xeip,  four-handed,  <  rerpa-,  four, 
+  x^i-P,  hand,]  In  teratol,,  a  monster  with  four 
hands. 

tetrachord  (tet'ra-k6rd),  n.  [=  F.  Utracorde, 
<  Gr.  rerpaxopdoQ,  'having  four  strings,  <  rerpa-, 
four,  ■^  xop^,  a  string,  chord:  see  chord.']  In 
mtmc :  (a)  An  instrument  with  four  strings. — 
(6)  The  interval  of  a  perfect  fourth,  (c)  A  dia-- 
tonic  series  of  four  tones,  the  first  and  last  of 
which  are  separated  by  a  perfect  fourth.  The 
tetraohord  was  the  unit  of  analysis  in  ancient  music,  like 
the  hexachord  in  early  medieval  music,  or  the  octave  in 
modern  music.  It  is  asserted  that  originally  the  term  was 
applied  to  a  series  consisting  of  a  given  tone,  its  octave, 
its  fourth,  and  a  tone  a  fourth  below  the  octave  (as, 
E,  E',  A,  B);  but  in  its  usual  form  it  was  a  diatonic  series. 
Three  varieties  were  recognized,  differing  in  the  position 
of  the  semitone.  The  Dorian  tetrachord  had  the  semi- 
tone at  the  bottom,  the  Phrygian  in  the  middle,  and  the 
1/ydian  at  the  top,  thus : 

Dorian,  *  '^  *  —  *  —  * 
Phrygian,  *  —  *  ^  *  —  « 
Lydian,       *  —  *  —  *  w  * 

Of  these  the  Dorian  was  regarded  as  the  chief  or  standard. 
Scales  were  made  up  by  adding  tetrachords  together. 
When  successive  tetrachords  had  a  tone  in  common,  they 
were  called  eonhmhct;  when  they  were  separated  by  a 
whole  step,  disjunct  (thus,  E-A,  A-D  would  represent 
the  former,  and  E-A,  B-E'  the  latter).  Octave-scsdes 
were  made  up  of  two  disjunct  tetrachords,  the  separating 
interval  being  called  the  diazeuetic  Ume.  (See  ttwdei-.  7  {ay) 
The  completed  system  of  tones  flnaUy  adopted  by  the 
Greeks  embraced  a  total  compass  of  two  octaves,  extend- 
ing upward  from  a  tone  probably  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
second  A  below  middle  C,  as  tones  are  now  named.  The 
various  tones  of  this  system  were  distributed  among  five 
tetrachords,  and  named  accordingly,  as  follows : 


Tetradecapoda 

a  number  of  variously  shaped  processes,  as  a 
caltrop  or  sponge-spicule  of  the  tetraxon  type. 
Enayc.  Brit.,  XXII.  417. 

tetracladose  (tet-ra-kla'dos),  a.  [<  Gr.  rerpa^, 
four,  -I-  E.  oladose.i    Same  as  tetracladine. 

tetraCOCCOUS  (tet-ra-kok'us),  a.  [<  Gr.  rerpa-, 
four,  -1-  k6kkoq,  berry.]  In  bot.,  having  four 
cocci  or  carpels.    See  out  under  coccus. 

tetracolic  (tet-ra-ko'lik),  a.  [<  tetracol{pn)  -H 
-ic]  In  ane.  pros.,  consisting  of  four  cola  or 
series. 

tetracolon  (tet-ra-ko'lgn),  n.;  pi.  tetracola  (-la). 
[LL.,  <  Gr.  rerpaicahyv,  neut.  of  rerpdnai/ig,  <  rerpa-, 
four,  -t-  Kahni,  a  limb,  a  member :  see  cotorei.]  In 
anc.  rhet.  and  pros.,  a  period  consisting  of  four 
cola. 

Tetracoralla  (tef'ra-kp-ral'a),  n.pl,  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  rerpa-,  four,  +  Ko'pdlTuov,  coral.]  A  division 
of  corals,  corresponding  to  the  Bugosa, 

tetracoralline  (tet-ra-kor'a-lin),  a.  [<  Tetra- 
coralla +  -imei.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tetra- 
coralla; rugose,  as  a  stone-coral.    See  Cyathax- 


Extreme. 


DiESJiinct 
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a,  nete  hyperholaeon ;  6,  paranete  hyperbolaeon ;  c,  trite  hyperbo- 
Iseon;  </,  nete  diezeugmenon ;  e,  paranete  diezeugmenon;  /*,  trite 
diezeugineuon;  f,  paramese;  A,  nete  synemmenon;  t,  paranete  sy- 
nemnienon;y,  trite  synemmenon;  A,mese;  /,  lichanos  meson ;  m,par- 
hypate  meson;  «,  hypate  meson;  <},  lichanos  hypatou ;  A  parhypate 
hypaton ;  f,  hypate  hypaton ;  r,  proslambanomenos.  The  terms  A:y- 
perboUton,  dteaeugmenvft.  syn^mtnenim.  meson,  and  hypaton  are 
really  gemtives  plural,  but  are  sometimes  loosely  used  as  names  of 
the  tetrachords. 

It  should  further  be  noted  that  the  Oreeks  recognized  two 
other  varieties  of  tetrachords — the  ehromoMx,  consisting 
of  two  semitones  and  a  minor  third,  and  the  enlvxrnvmie, 
consisting  of  two  quarter-tones  and  a  major  third.  The 
tetrachord  is  more  or  less  recognized  in  modem  music, 
the  major  scale  being  conceived  of  as  made  up  of  two  dis- 
junct Lydian  tetrachords,  and  the  minor  scale  of  two  dis- 
junct tetrachords,  the  lower  Phrygian,  and  the  upper 
either  Dorian  (in  the  descending  minor)  or  Lydian  (in  the 
ascending). 

tetracbordal  (tet'ra-k&r-dal),  a.  [<  tetrachord 
+  -al.]  In  music,  pertaining  to  a  tetrachord, 
or  consisting  of  tetrachords:  as,  the  tetrachordal 
musical  theory  of  the  Greeks.— Tetrachordal 
system,  a  name  applied  to  one  of  the  early  forms  of  the 
tonic  sol-fa  system  of  teaching  music. 

tetrachordon  (tet-ra-k6r'don),  n.  [NL.:  see 
tetrachord.]  A  musical  instrument  in  which, 
while  it  has  strings  and  a  keyboard,  like  the 
pianoforte,  the  tones  are  produced  from  the 
strings  by  pressing  them,  by  means  of  the  digi- 
tals, against  a  revolving  cylinder  of  india-rub- 
ber covered  with  rosin.  Compare  harmonichord, 
hwdy-gurdy,  and  Tceyed  violin  (under  Jceyed). 

tetrachotomous  (tet-ra-kot'o-mus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
rerpaxa,  in  four  parts  (<  rerpa-,  four),  -H  -rofiog,  < 
riuvecv,  ra/ieiv,  cut.]  In.  sool.  and  bot.,  doubly 
diehotomous ;  arranged  in  four  ranks  or  rows ; 
quadrif arious ;  divided  into  four  parts,  or  into 
sets  of  four;  quadripartite. 

tetrachronous  (te-trak'ro-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  re- 
rpdxpovog,  of  four  times,  <  rerpa-,  four,  +  XP^^OS, 
time.]  In  anc. pros.,  having  a  magnitude  of  f  our 
primary  or  fundamental  times;  tetrasemic. 

tetracladine  (tet-ra-klad'in),  a.  [<  Gr.  rerpa-, 
four,  +  E.  cladine.]    Cladose,  or  branching  into 


tetract  (tet'rakt),  a.  [<  Gr.  rerfa-,  four,  +  aurlg, 
a  ray,  beam.]  Having  four  rays,  as  a  sponge- 
spicule;  quadriradiate.  See  cut  under  spo«^e- 
spioule. 

tetractinal  (te-trak'ti-nal),  a.  [<  tetraetine  + 
-at.]    Having  four  rays,'  as  a  sponge-spicule. 

tetraetine  (te-trak'tin),  a.  [As  tetract  +  -tJiei.] 
Having  four  rays,  or  being  quadriradiate,  as  a 
sponge-spicule. 

tetraetinellid  (te-trak-ti-nel'id),  a.  and  n.    I. 
a.  Pertaining  to  the  Tetractvnellida,  or  having 
their  characters. 
II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Tetra^etmellida. 

Tetraetinellida  (te-trak-ti-nel'i-da),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  rerpa-,  four,  +  d/cr/c  (d/crw-),  ray,  -I- 
-ella  +  -ida :  see  tetraet.]  In  Sollas's  classifica- 
tion of  sponges,  the  second  tribe  of  Silicispon- 
gisB,  contrasted  with  Monaxonida,  including 
those  Bemospongise  which  possess  quadriradi- 
ate or  trisene  spicules  or  lithistid  scleres.  it 
includes  the  great  majority  of  existing  sponges,  and  is 
divided  into  ChoriMda  and  LitMMda. 

tetractinellidan  (te-trak-ti-nel'i-dan),  a.  [< 
TetractinelUda  +  -an.]    Same  as  tetradmeMd. 

tetractinelline  (te-trak-ti-nel'in),  a.  [<  Te- 
tracUnell(ida)  +  -me^.]    Same  as  tetractimeMd. 

tetractomy  (te-trak'to-mi),  n.  [Properly  *tet- 
rachotorm/  (of.  dichotomy,  tetrachotomous),  <  Gn 
rirpaxa,  in  four  parts,  +  -^ofiia,  a  cutting,  <  re/i. 
veiv,  ra/ielv,  out.]     A  division  into  four  parts. 

The  one  key  to  St  Paul's  meaning  is  the  principle  that, 
besides  body  and  soul — which  make  up  man's  natural  be- 
ing— regenerated  man  possesses  spirit,  the  principle  of 
supernatural  life.  This  has  been  somewhat  unfairly  called 
Bull's  theory,  and  accused  of  making  up  a  tetraetmny — 
body,  soul,  spirit,  and  Holy  Spirit. 

Spealtere  Commmtairy,  1  Thes.  v.  23. 

tetracyclic  (tet-ra-sik'lik),  a.  [<  Gr.  rerpa-, 
four,  +  KiiK^og,  ring.]  In  bot.,  having  four  cir- 
cles or  whorls  of  floral  organs :  said  of  flowers. 

tetrad  (tet'rad),  n.  [<  Gr.  rerpdc  (-ad-),  the 
number  four,  <  rerpa-,  four:  see  tetra-.]  1.  The 
number  four;  also,  a  collection  of  four  things. 
Also  quadrad. — 3.  In  chem.,  an  atom  the  equiv- 
alence of  which  is  four,  or  an  element  one  atom 
of  which  is  equivalent,  in  saturating  power,  to 
four  atoms  of  hydrogen. — 3.  In  morphology,  a 
quaternary  unit  of  organization  resulting  from 
individuation  or  integration  of  an  aggregate  of 
triads.    See  triad,  dyad. 

tetradactyl,  tetraaactyle  (tet-ra-dak'til),  a. 
and  n,  K  Gr-  rerpaddicrvAog,  having  four  fingers 
or  toes,  <  rerpa-,  four,  +  idxrv^g,  a  finger,  toe : 
see  dactyl.]  I.  a.  Having  four  fingers  or  toes; 
quadridigitate:  noting  either  (a)  the  fore  feet 
or  the  hind  feet  of  a  quadruped,  or  (6)  a  four- 
toed  bird,  or  (c)  a  quadruped  only  (when  four- 
toed  before  and  behind). 
II.  n.  A  four-toed  animal. 

tetradactylity  (tet"ra-dak-til'i-ti),  n.  [<  tetra- 
dactyl +  -ity.]  TetraSactyl  character  or  state. 
Nature,  XLIH.  329. 

tetradactylons  (tet-ra-dak'ti-lus),  a.  [<  tetra- 
dactyl +  -ous.]    Same  as  tetradactyl. 

tetrad-deme  (tet'rad-dem),  n.  A  colony  or 
aggregate  of  undifferentiated  tetrads.  See 
triad-deme,  dyad-deme.    JSJncyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  843. 

tetradecapod  (tet-ra-dek'a-pod),  a.  and  n.     [< 
Gr.  rerpa-,  four,  +  Sim,  ten,  -t-  noiig  (ttoS-)  =  E. 
foot.]    I.  a.  Having  fourteen  feet;  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Tetradecapoda. 
II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Tetradecapoda. 

Tetradecapoda  (tefra-de-kap'o-da),  n.  pi. 
[NL.:  see  tetradecapod^]  Fourteen-footed crus- 
taceans; an  order  of  Crustacea  corresponding 


Tetradecapoda 

to  Arthrostraea.  The  miiltiarticiilate  oephalo- 
thorax  has  seven  thoracic  segments,  each  of 
which  hears  a  pair  of  legs.  The  order  includes 
the  isopods  and  amphipods. 

tetradecapodous  (tet'ra-de-kap'o-dus),  a.  [< 
tetradecapod  +  -oms.]    Same  as  ietradecapod. 

tetradiapason  (tet'ra-di-a-pa'zon),  n.  [<  Gr. 
TtTpa-,  four,  +  E.  diapason.']  In  music,  the  in- 
terval of  four  octaves,  or  a  twenty-ninth.  Also 
called  quadruple  diapason,  guadruple  octave, 
and  quadruple  eighth. 

tetradic  (te-trad'ik),  a.  [=  OF.  tetradique;  < 
LGrr.  TETpa6cK6(,  tetradic,  <  Gr.  rerpdc;  (-a<5-),  a  tet- 
rad.] 1.  In  anc.  pros.:  (a)  Comprising  four  dif- 
ferent rhythms  or  meters:  as,  the  tetradic  epip- 
loce.  (6)  Consisting  of  pericopes,  or  groups 
of  systems  each  of  which  contains  four  unlike 
systems:  as,  a  tetradic  poem. —  2.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  tetrad.    Also  teiratomic. 

tetradite  (tet'ra-dit),  n.  [<  tetrad  +  -j«e2.] 
One  who  has  some  special  relation  to  the  num- 
ber four,  (a)  One  who  regarded  four  as  a  mystic  num- 
ber. (6)  Among  the  ancients,  a  child  born  in  the  fourth 
month  or  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  month,  (c)  In  eccles. 
hist. ,  one  who  references  four  gods  in  the  godhead,  (d) 
[cap.]  A  Quartodeciman. 

tetradrachm  (tet'ra-dram),  n.  [<  L.  tetra- 
drachmum,  <  Gr.  Tcrpddpax/iov,  a  piece  of  four 
drachmas,  <  te- 
Tpa-,  four,  + 
Spaxft^,  a  drach- 
ma: see  drach- 
ma.] A  silver 
coin  of  ancient 
Greece,  of  the 
value  of  four 
drachmas.  See 
drachma. 

Silver  teira- 

drachms  of  ^nos. 
S.  P.  Knight. 

tetradymite 

(te-trad'i-mit), 
n.  [<  Gr.  re- 
Tp&SvfioQ,  four- 
fold, +  -Jte2.] 
Native  bismuth 
teUuride,  con- 
taining also 
some  sulphur,  a 
mineral  occur- 
ring in  foliated 
masses  of  a  pale 
steel-gray  color 
and  brilliant 
metallic  luster. 
Also  called  tel- 
lu/ric  bismuth, 
tellur  -  iismuth, 
and  iornine. 

tetradymous  (te-trad'i-mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  rerpd- 
dv/iog,  fourfold,  <  rerpa-,  four:  see  feto-o-.]  In 
hot.,  having  every  alternate  lamella  shorter  than 
the  two  contiguous  to  it,  and  one  complete  la- 
mella terminating  a  set  of  every  four  pairs  of 
short  and  long:  said  of  an  agaric;  also,  having 
four  cells  or  cases  combined.    Henslow. 

Tetradynamia  (tefra-di-na'mi-a),  n.pl.  [NL., 

<  Gr.  rerpa-,  four,  +  "Simauic,  power,  strength.] 
The  fifteenth  class  in  the  Linnean  system,  com- 
prehending those  plants  which  bear  hermaph- 
rodite flowers  with  six  stamens,  four  of  them 
longer  than  the  other  two.  it  was  divided  into  2 
orders — SUiculoga,  of  which  the  common  garden-cress  and 
shepherd's-puree  are  examples,  and  SUiqmea,  of  which  the 
mustard  and  cabbage  are  examples.  AU  the  plants  of  this 
class  are  now  included  in  the  natural  order  Cruci/ersa. 

tetradynamian  (tet"ra-di-na'mi-an),  a.  [< 
Tetradynamia  +  -an.]  In  hot.,  having  the  char- 
acters of  the  Tetradynamia;  tetradynamous. 

tetradynamous  (tet-ra-din'a-mus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
TETpa-,  four,  -I-  Svva/iig,  power.  Cf.  Tetradyna- 
mia.] Having  six  stamens,  four  longer  ar- 
ranged in  opposite  pairs,  and  two  shorter,  in- 
serted lower  down:  a  relation  found  only  in 
the  flowers  of  Cruciferse.   See  cut  imder  stamen . 

tetraedral,  tetraedron  (tet-ra-e'dral,  -dron). 
Same  as  tetrahedral,  tetrahedron. 

Tetragameliae  (tet'^ra-ga-me'li-e),  n.  pi.    [Nli., 

<  Gr.  rerpa-,  four,  -{■"  ya/ipXtoc,  of  a  wedding,  < 
yd/iof,  a  wedding.]  A  division  of  rhizostoma- 
tous  discomedusans  having  the  four  subgenital 
pouches  distinct:  opposed  to  Monogameliee. 

tetragamelian  (tet*ra-ga-me'li-an),  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Tet- 
ragamelise. 

tetragamy  (te-trag'a-mi),  n.  [<  MGr.  rerpaya- 
lua,  the  marrying  a  fourth  time,  <  *rerp6,yt^ioQ, 


Reverse. 
Tetradrachm  of  Athens,  about  220-Z96 
S.  C—  British  Museum.    (Size  of  the  ori- 
ginal.) 
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one  who  has  married  four  times,  <  Gr.  rerpa-, 
four,  +  yd/zof,  marriage.  Ct.  digamy.]  A  fourth 
marriage;  marriage  for  the  fourth  time.  [Eare.] 

He  [Symeon  Magister]  says  that  the  lawfulness  of  te- 
tragamy was  believed  to  have  been  revealed  to  Euthymius. 
Roiertsan,  Hist  Christ.  Church,  IV.  3. 

tetragenous  (te-traj'e-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  rerpa-, 
four,  +  -yevfig,  <  ylyveadat,  be  bom :  see  -gen,  -ge- 
nous.]  In  hacteriology,  giving  rise  to  square 
groups  of  four,  as  micrococci  which  divide  in 
two  planes  at  right  angles,  and  whose  newly 
formed  cells  remain  attached  to  one  another. 
In  investigating  the  etiology  of  tuberculosis,  B.  £och  found 
in  a  cavity  of  the  lungs,  in  a  case  of  phthisi^  a  peculiar  mi- 
crococcus in  square  groups  of  four,  enveloped  in  a  trans- 
parent capsule.  This  micrococcus  was  named  Micrococ- 
cus ietragenus  (whence  the  term  tetragenous).  ■ 

The  constituents  of  the  colony  turned  out  to  be  a  tetra- 
genffus  microbe  quite  distinct  from  the  plain  atmospheric 
micrococcus  with  which  he  had  thought  it  could  be  iden- 
tified. Science,  XI.  283. 

tetragon  (tet'ra-gon),  n.  [<  F.  tiiragone  =  Sp. 
tetrdgono  =  Pg.  ft.  tetragono,  <  L.  tetragonum,  a 
square,  <  Gr.  rerpAyavog,  four-cornered,  square, 
neut.  Terpayowov,  a  square,  <  rerpa-,  four,  +  yavia, 
angle,  comer.]  1.  In  geom.,  a  figure  having 
four  angles;  a  quadrangle;  a  quadrilateral. — 
2.  In  astrol.,  an  aspect  of  two  planets  with  re- 
gard to  the  earth  when  they  are  distant  from 
each  other  90°,  or  the  fourth  part  of  a  circle ; 
quartile  aspect;  square. 

tetragonal  (te-trag'o-nal),  a.  [<  tetragon  +  -al.] 
1.  In  geom.,  pertaining  to  a  tetragon;  having 
four  angles  or  sides; — 2.  In  iot.  and  eool.,  four- 
angled;  having  four  longitudinal  angles. —  3. 

Square;  quartile.    Sir  T.  Browne Tetragonal 

spheroid,  a  tetrahedron  with  isosceles  faces.— Tetra|r- 
onal  stem,  a  stem  that  has  four  sides,  as  in  many  LaU- 
at«.— Tetragonal  system,  in  erysttd.,  that  system  in 
which  the  three  axes  are  at  nght  angles  to  each  other,  but 
the  two  equal  lateral  axes  dilf er  in  length  from  the  ver- 
tical axis.  See  erystaUography.  Also  dimetric,  qua/draUc, 
morwdimetriCj  etc. 

tetragouel  (te-trag'o-nel),  a.  [Heraldic  F. : 
see  tetragonal.]  In  her.,  represented  as  a  four- 
sided  solid  shown  in  perspective:  thus,  a  pyra- 
mid is  distinguished  from  a  pile  or  point  by  be- 
ing represented  in  perspective,  two  sides  show- 
ing, and  is  often  blazoned  a  tetragonel  pyramid. 

Tetragonia  (tet-ra-go'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus, 
1737),  <  Gr.  r£rpayeJw'a,the  spiadle-tree  (so  oaUed 
from  its  square  fruit),  <  Terpdymiog,  square :  see 
tetragon.]  A  genus  of  plants,  of  the  order  M- 
coidese,  distinguished  from  Mesembryantliemum, 
the  other  genus  of  its  tribe,  Mesembryese,  by 
its  apetalous  flowers,  it  includes  about  20  species, 
mainly  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  others  in 
eastern  Asia,  Australia,  and  South  America.  They  are 
somewhat  fleshy  herbs  or  undershrubs  with  weak  or  pros- 
trate stems,  bearing  alternate  entire  leaves,  and  axillary 
greenish-yellow  or  reddish  flowers.  The  fruit  is  a  drupe 
or  nut,  often  prominently  winged,  angled,  or  homed,  con- 
taining a  bony  stone  with  from  one  to  nine  one-seeded 
cells.  By  Lindley  the  genus  was  made  the  type  of  a  former 
order  Tetragoniacese.  See  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
s^nach  (under  spinctch),  and  cam-pare  fat-ken  and  soda. 

tetragonismf  (te-trag'o-nizm),  n.  [NL.  tetra- 
gonismus  (John  Bernoulli,  1696),  <  tetragon  + 
-ism.]     The  quadrature  of  any  curve. 

Tetra^onops  (tet-ra-go'nops),  n.  [NL.  (Sir 
W.  Jardine,  1855),"  <  Gr.  Terpayavog,  square, 
+  5\p,  face.]  A  remarkable  genus  of  scanso- 
rial  barbets,  belonging  to  the  American  Capi- 
toninse.  It  is  characterized  by  the  peculiar  metagna- 
thism  of  the  beak,  the  under  mandible  having  two  angu- 


Teiragonops  rhampkastinus. 

lar  points  which  overlap  the  tip  of  the  upper.  There  are 
2  species,  7.  rhamphaMma  of  Ecuador  aad  T.  frauds^ 
of  Costa  Rica.  The  former,  named  from  some  sngges- 
tiveness  of  a  toucan,  is  singtilarly  variegated  with  black, 
white,  ashy,  golden-brown,  orange-red,  and  scarlet. 


tetrahedron 

tetragonous  (te-trag'o-nus),  a.  [<  tetragon  + 
-ous.j    Same  as  tetragonal. 

tetragram  (tet'ra-gram),  n.  [<  Gr.  rerpiypa/i- 
fwv,  a  word  of  four  letters  (not  found  in  the 
sense  of  'a  figure  of  four  lines'),  <  rerpa-,  four, 
+  ypa/i/ia,  a  liie,  letter:  see  gramZ.]  1.  A  word 
of  four  letters. — 2.  In  geom.,  a  figure  formed 
by  four  right  lines. 

Tetragrammaton  (tet-ra-gram'arton),  ?i.  [<  Gr. 
rb  rerpaypdn/MTOv,  a  word  of  four  letters,  <  rerpa- 
ypd/iftarog,  of  four  letters:  see  tetragram.]  A 
complex  of  four  letters :  applied  to  the  mystic 
name  Jehovah  (see  Jehovah)  as  written  with  f  our 
Hebrew  letters,  and  sometimes  transferred  to 
other  similar  combinations. 

When  God  the  Father  was  pleased  to  pour  forth  all  his 
glories,  and  imprint  them  upon  his  holy  Son  in  his  exal- 
tetion,  it  was  by  giving  him  his  holy  name,  the  Tetragra/in- 
maton,  or  Jehovah  made  articulate. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836)i  I.  744. 

It  follows  from  all  this  that  the  true  representative  of 

the  TetragrammtUon  is  the  name  itself,  whether  the  form 

preferred  be  Jahveh,  or  the  venerable  and  euphonious 

Jehovah.  Nineteenth  Century,  XX  97. 

tetragyn  (tet'ra-jin),  n.  [<  Gr.  rerpa-,  four,  + 
yw^,  a  female  (in  mod.  bot.  a  pistil).]  In  bot., 
a  hermaphrodite  plant  having  four  pistils;  a 
plant  of  the  order  Tetragynia. 

Tetragynia  (tet-ra-jin'i-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. :  see 
tetragyn.]  An  order  of  plants  in  several  of  the 
classes  in  the  Linnean  system,  comprehending 
those  plants  which  have  four  pistils,  as  the 
hoUy. 

tetragynian  (tet-rar-jin'i-an),  a.  [<  tetragyn  + 
■ian.]  In  hot.,  having  the  characters  of  the 
Tetragynia;  teferagynous. 

tetragynous  (te-traj'i-nus),  a.  [  <  tetragyn  + 
-ous^    Having  a  gynoecium  of  four  carpels. 

tetrahedral  (tet-ra-he'dral),  a.  [Also  tetrae- 
dral; <  tetrahedron  +  -aZ.]'  1.  Pertaining  to  a 
tetrahedron. —  2.  In  crystal.:  (a)  Having  the 
form  of  the  regular  tetrahedron.  (6)  Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  a  tetrahedron,  or  to  the  system 
of  forms  to  which  the  tetrahedron  belongs :  as, 
tetrahedral  hemihedrism  (see  hemihedrism). — 
Tetraliedral  angle,  in  geom.,  a  solid  angle  bounded  or 
inclosed  by  four  plane  angles.— TetraJiedral  coSrdi- 
nates.  See  coordinate, — Tetrahedral  garnet,  helvite : 
so  called  because,  while  related  to  garnet  in  composition, 
it  occurs  in  tetrahedral  crystals.— Tetoahedral  group. 
See  groups. 

tetrahedrally  (tet-rgr-he'dral-i),  adv.  In  a  tet- 
rahedral form.    Also  tetrae'AraUy. 

tetrahedrite  (tet-ra-he'dnt),  n.  [<  tetrahedron 
+  -ite^.]  A  mineral  often  occurring  in  tetrahe- 
dral crystals  (whence  the  name),  also  massive, 
of  an  iron-black  color  and  brilliant  metallic  lus- 
ter. It  is  essentially  a  sulphid  of  copper  and  antimony, 
but  the  antimony  may  be  replaced  by  arsenic  or  less  fre- 
quently by  bismuth,  and  the  copper  may  be  replaced  by 
silver  (in  the  variety  freibergite),  mercury  (in  the  variety 
schwatzite),  also  iron,  zinc,  lead,  and  in  small  amounts 
cobalt  and  nickel.  It  is  commonly  called  Fahlerzm  Ger- 
many (whence  the  English  fold-ore).  It  iB  sometimes  an 
important  silver  ore. 

tetrahedroid  (tet-ra-he'drfoid),  «.  [<  tetrahe- 
dron -f-  -oid.]  A  quartie  surface  the  envelop 
of  a  quadrio  surface  touching  eight  given  lines ; 
a  surface  obtained  by  a  homograpmo  transfor- 
mation of  the  wave-surface ;  a  Kummer's  sur- 
face whose  sixteen  nodes  lie  in  fours  upon  the 
faces  of  a  tetrahedron  through  whose  summits 
the  sixteen  double  planes  pass  by  fours ;  a  quar- 
tie surface  cut  by  each  of  the  planee  of  a  tetra- 
hedron in  pairs  of  conies  in  respeot  to  which 
the  three  summits  in  this  plane  are  conjugate 
points,  and  such  that  one  of  the  points  of  inter- 
section of  the  conies  (and therefore  all)  is  a  node 
of  the  surface :  so  named  by  Cayley  in  1846. 

tetrahedron  (tet-ra-he'dron),  n. ;  pi.  tetrdhedra, 

tetrahedrons  (-dra,  -dronz).     [Also 

=  F.  Utraedre  ="Sp.  tg.  te- 
traedro,  <  Gr.  rerpa-,  four,  + 
cSpa,  seat,  base.]  A  solid 
comprehended  under  four 
plane  faces;  especially,  the 
regular  tetrahedron,  or  tri- 
angular pyramid  having  its 
base  and  sides  equilateral 
triangles,  in  crystallography  and 
in  geometry  the  tetrahedron  is  re- 
garded as  a  hemihedral  form  of  the 
octahedron,  four  of  whose  faces 
form  the  plus,  and  the  four  alter- 
nate faces  (two  above  and  two  be- 
low) the  minus  tetrahedron.  The 
figures  represent  the  tetrahedron 
in  the  position  required  to  exhibit 
its  relation  to  the  octahedron.  See 
hemihedroL—OrbbogOTial  tetra- 
hedron, a  tetrahedron  the  pairs  of 
whose  opposite  edges  are  at  right  angles— in  other  words, 
the  planes  through  these  edges  and  the  shortest  line  be- 
tween them  are  at  right  angles.   Such  a  tetrahedron  is  dl»- 


Plus  Tetrahedron  mod- 
ified by  planes  of  Minus 
Tetrahedron. 
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tingulahed  by  having  an  orthooenter.— Polar  tetrahe- 
dron, a  tetrahedron  the  planes  ol  which  are  the  polais  of 
the  vertices  ot  another  tetrahedron.— Tetrahedron  of 
Moblua^ne  of  a  pair  of  tetrahedra  each  inscribed  in  the 
other.— Truncated  tetrahedron,  a  solid  formed  by  out- 
ting  off  each  corner  ot  a  tetrahedron  by  a  plane  parallel  to 
the  opposite  face  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  the  faces 
regular  hexagons.  At  the  truncated  pai'ts  there  are  regu- 
lar triangles.    It  is  one  of  the  thirteen  Archimedean  solids. 

tetrahexahedral  (tet-ra-liek-sa-lie'dral),  a.   [< 
tetralwxahedron  +  -al.Y  Haviiig  the  form  of  a 
tetrahexahedron.    Also  tetrahi^iexahed/ral. 
tetrahexahedron  (tet-ra-hek-sa-he'dron),  n.  [< 
^^  Gr.  TETpct-,  tova,  +  If,  six,  + 

<^^^Bs^      sSpa,  seat,  base  (see  hexahe- 
l  /'A     dron).']    A  solid  bounded  by 

M        /     Em    ^''^siity-four  equal  triangular 
W      Jt'        f  ^   faces,  four  corresponding  to 
T  ^H^   I J     each  face  of  the  cube,  in  crys- 
^^^^KUv       tallography  this  solid  belongs  to 
"^■■■pp^^        the  laometrio  system.    In  geometry 
^^^^  the  name  is  especially  applied  to 

Tetrahexahedron.      '  that  variety  in  which  all  the  adja- 
cent faces  are  equally  inclined  to 
one  another.    Also  called  tetra&ishexahedron,  and  some- 
times yfuoroi'd,  as  being  a  form  common  with  fluor-spar. 

tetrakishexahedron  ^  (tefra-kis-hek-sa-he'- 
dron),  n.  [<  Gr.  TerpaKtc,  Terp&ia,  four  times,  + 
E.  hexahedron.']     Same  as  tetrahexahedron. 

tetralemma  (tet-ra-lem'a),  n.  [<  Gr.  Terpa-, 
four,  +  'kfip.jia,  a  proposition:  see  lemma.l  A 
dilemma  in.  which  four  diEEerent  possibilities 
are  considered. 

tetralogy  (te-tral'o-ji),  m.  [=  F.  tStralogie,  < 
Gt.  TerpaXoyia,  a  group  of  four  dramas,  <  rerpa-, 
four^  +  XAyog,  speech.]  A  group  of  four  dra- 
matic compositions,  three  tragic  and  one  sa- 
tyrio,  which  were  exhibited  in  connection  on 
the  Athenian  stage  for  the  prize  at  the  festi- 
vals of  Bacchus.  The  term  has  been  extended  to  a 
group  of  four  operatic  works  treating  of  related  themes, 
and  intended  to  be  performed  in  connection. 

tetralophodont  (tet-ra-lof'6-dont)j  a.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  Terpa-,  four,  -I-  Id^og,  ridge,  +  oSoig  (oSovt-) 
=  E.  tooth.2  Having  that  dentition  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  true  mastodons,  whose 
molars  are  four-ridged. 

tetramastigate  (tet-ra-mas'ti-gat),  a.  [<  Gr. 
Tsrpa-,  four,  -f-  /idan^  (jiacTiy-),  a  whip,  -I-  -aiel.] 
Having  four  flagella,  as  an  infusorian. 
Tetrameles  (te-tram'e-lez),  n.  [NL.  (Eobert 
Brown,  1826),  from  its  4-merous  flowers;  <  Gr. 
,  rhpa,  four,  4-  /xeXog,  a  limb,  member.]  A  ge- 
nus of  plants,  of  the  order  DaUsceee,  charac- 
terized by  apetalous  dioecious  flowers,  with  four 
calyx-lobes  and  four  elongated  stamens  or  four 
styles.  The  only  species,  T.  wudifiora,  is  a  native  of 
India,  Ceylon,  and  Java,  It  is  a  tall  tree — the  only  tree 
In  an  otherwise  entirely  herbaceous  order ;  it  bears  broad 
.  long-petioled  deciduous  leaves,  preceded  by  numerous 
small  flowers  in  long  and  slender  panicled  racemes.  It  is 
known  in  India  as  jungle-bendy,  and  in  Java  as  weenong- 
tree. 
Tetramera  (te-tram'e-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
T^l.  ol  tetramerus :  seeteirameroiis.']  In  entom.: 
(a)  In  Latreille's  system, 
a  division  of  Coleoptera, 
•containing  those  beetles 
all  of  whose  tarsi  are 
usually  or  apparently 
tetramerous  or  four- 
jointed.  Also  called 
Cryptopentamera  and 
Pseudotetramera.  (&)  A 
prime  division  of  the 
hymenopterous  family 
Chalddidse,  comprising 
six  subfamilies  in  which 
the  tarsi  are  four-jointed.' 
tetrameral  (te-tram'e-ral),  a.  [<  tetramer-ous 
+  -a?.]  Four-parted';  Saving  parts  in  fours ; 
tetramerous,  as  a  polyp ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
TetrameraUa. 

Tetrameralia  (te-tram-g-ra'li-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. : 
see  tetrameral.]  The  tetrameral  polyps,  as  a 
subclass  of  scyphomedusans  distinguished  from 
OctomeraUa,  and  composed  of  the  three  orders 
Oalycozoa,  Peromedusse,  and  Cubomedusss. 
tetramerism  (te-tram'e-rizm),  n.  [<  tetram- 
er(ous)  +  -ism.]  Li  zool.  and  hot.,  division  into 
four  parts,  or  the  state  of  being  so  divided; 
four-partedness.  Amer.  Nat.,XXn..9il. 
tetramerous  (te-tram'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  te- 
tramerus,  <  Gr.  rerpafiep'^'s,  four-parted;,  <  Terpa-, 
four,  -I-  /iipos,  part.]  Consisting  of  or  divided 
into  four  parts ;  characterized  by  having  four 
parts.  Specifically— (a)  In  Sofc.havlng  the  parts  in  fours : 
a^  a  tptrmnerotis  flower  (that  is,  one  having  four  members 
in  each  of  the  floral  whorls).  It  is  frequently  written  4- 
sneriHw.  (S)  In  zool. :  (1)  Four-parted :  especially  noting 
an  actinozoan  having  the  radiating  parts  or  organs  ar- 
ranged in  fours  or  multiples  of  four.  Compare  Mmm- 
eram.  (2)  In  entomology,  having  four  joints,  as  the  tar- 
393 


Once  flpon  &  |  midnight  drSarJ, 
ftnd  weary.  ' 
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'S^,°L^°  insect;  having  tour-jointed  tarsi,  as  a  beetle  or 
onalcld :  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tetramera.  See  cuts  under 
Phytophaga  and  Tetramera. 
tetrameter  (te-tram'e-t6r),  a.  and  n.  [<  LL.  te- 
trametrus,  <  Gr.  Terpa/ierpos,  having  four  mea- 
sures, neut.  TCTpifieTpov,  a  verse  of  four  mea- 
sures, <  Terpa-,  four,  -f  /ierpov,  measure.]  I.  a. 
Having  four  measures. 

II,  n.  In  pros.,  a  verse  or  period  consisting 
of  four  measures,  a  trochaic,  iambic,  or  anapestic 
tetrameter  consists  of  tour  dipodies  (eight  feet).  A  te- 
trameter ot  other  rhythms  is  a  tetrapody,  or  period  of 
four  feet.  The  name  is  speoiflcally  given  to  the  trochaic 
tetrameter  oataleotic.  An  example  of  the  acatalectic  te- 
trameter is 

as  t  pondered  I  weak 
Poe,  The  Raven. 

tetramorph  (tet'ra-mdrf ),  n.  [<  Gr.  Terpd/wpfog, 
four-shaped,  fourfold,  <  rerpa-,  four,  +  /iop<^, 
form.]  In  Christian  art,  the  imion  of  the  four 
attributes  of  the  evangelists  in  one  figure, 
winged,  and  standing  on  winged  fiery  wheels, 
the  wings  being  covered  with  eyes.  It  is  the 
type  of  unparalleled  velocity.    Fairholt. 

tetrander  (te-tran'd6r),  n.  [<  Gr.  rerpa-,  four, 
+  dv^p  (flvSp-),  male  (in  mod.  bot.  a  stamen).] 
In  hot.,  a  monocU- 
nous  or  hermaphro- 
dite plant  having 
four  stamens. 

Tetrandria  (te- 
tran'dri-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL. :  see  tetran- 
der.] The  fourth 
class  of  plants  in 
the  Linnean  sys- 
tem,comprehending 
such  as  have  four 
stainens.  The  orders 
belonging  to  this  class 
are  Uonogyraa,  Digynia, 
Tetragynia.    The  teazel,  dodder,  and  pond-weed  are  ex- 


Tetraftiiria.—  Jussisea  decurrens. 


I,  Lamia  aureciticta  ;  a,  3, 
enlarged  tarsi  of  other  Tetram- 
era. 


tetrandrian  (te-tran'dri-an),  a.  [<  tetrander  + 
■ian.]  In  hot.,  belonging  to  the  class  Tetran- 
dria; tetrandrous. 

tetrandrous  (te-tran'dms),  a.  [<  tetrander  + 
-ous.]  In  hot.,  having  four  stamens;  charac- 
teristic of  the  class  Tetrandria. 

tetrant  (tet'rant),  n.  [<  Gr.  rerpa-,  four,  -1- 
-ant.]    A  quadrant.    Weale.    [Eare.] 

Tetranychidse  (tet-ra-nik'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Tetranychus  -(-  -idk.]  A  family  of  mites, 
containing  those  forms  known  as  spinning- 
mites,  and  founded  on  the  genus  Tetranychus. 
In  cofnmon  with  the  TromMdiidm  or  harvest-mites,  the 
Tetranychidse  have  an  appendiculate  terminal  palpal 
joint,  but  are  smaller  and  more  highly  colored  than  the 
harvest-mites,  and  ai-e  plant-feeders  exclusively.  Next  to 
TetranychitSf  Bryobia  is  the  most  noticeable  genus.  B. 
pratensiA  frequently  enters  houses  in  the  United  States  in 
enormous  numbers  in  the  fall. 

Tetranychus  (te-tran'i-kus),  n.  [NL.  (Dufour, 
1832),  prop.  Tetraorvychws,  <  Gr.  rerpa-,  four^  + 
owf  {ovvx-),  claw.]  A  very  large  and  wide- 
spread genus  of  spinning-miteSjhaving  legs  with 
seven  joints,  the  feet  short  and  curved,  and  the 
mouth  with  a  barbed  sucking-apparatus,  it  con- 
tains minute  yellowish  or  reddish  species,  most  of  which 
spin  more  or  less  ot  a  web  on  the  under  side  of  leaves, 
and  are  noted  as  injurious  to  vegetation.  The  so-called 
redrspider^  a  cosmopolitan  hothouse  pest,  is  T.  telarius. 

Tetrao  (tet'ra-6),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  tetrao,  <  Gr. 
rerpdav,  a  pheasant,  a  grouse.]  The  leading  ge- 
nus of  Tetraonidee,  formerly  including  all  the 
grouse,  but  subsequently  variously  restricted, 
now  to  the  capercailUe,  T.  urogalltis,  and  some 
closely  related  species.  See  cut  under  caper- 
cailUe. 

tetraodion  (tet-ra-6'di-on),  n.  [<  MGr.  rerpa- 
^6u)v,  <  Gr.  Tsrpd-,  four,  +  (l>&/i,  ode.]  In  the 
Gr,  Ch.,  a  cstnon  of  four  odes. 

Tetraodon,  tetraodont,  etc.  See  Tetrodon.eta. 

Tetraogallus-  (tet"ra-o-gal'us),  n.     [NL.  (J.  E. 


Gray,  1833-4),  <  L.  tetrao,  a  p'ouse,  + 
cock.]   A  genus  of  snow-^artridges.    These  birds 
are  near  relatives  of  Leriia  nivicola,  another  species  ot 


Snow-partridge  (Tetfan^allus  himalayensis). 


Tetrapleura 

snow-partridge  (see  Lena) ;  they  are  indifferently  known 
as  snow-pIwasarUs,  snow-cockSj  and  snmii-chukors,  one  of 
them  being  also  specified  as  the  chourtka.  This  is  T.  ca»- 
piu8;  three  other  species  are  named — T.  himalayensiSj  T. 
altaicus,  and  T.  tibetamis.  The  whole  range  of  the  genus 
is  from  Asia  Minor  to  western  China,  but  only  in  mountain- 
ranges  at  altitudes  up  to  18,000  feet.  In  some  respects 
the  genus  approaches  Tetraophaeie  (which  see).  The  size 
is  large,  the  males  attaining  a  length  ot  two  feet  or  more ; 
the  sexes  are  nearly  alike  in  plumage,  which  is  of  varied 
dark  coloration.  The  birds  frequent  open  rocky  places, 
generally  in  fiocks,  and  nest  on  the  ground,  laying  6  to  9 
eggs  of  an  olive  color  with  reddish  spots.  Also  called 
Chowtka. 

tetraonid  (tet'ra-o-nid),  a.  and  m.  I.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  TetraonAdse,  or  grouse  family. 
II.  n.  Any  grouse,  or  other  member  of  the 
Tetraonidie.  . 

Tetraonidse  (tet-ra-on'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL. ,  <  Tei- 
ra^  (»-)  -I-  4dsB.]  A  family  of  gaUinaceous  birds, 
of  the  order  Gallinse,  of  which  the  type  is  the 
genus  Tetrao;  tlie  grouse  family,  having  the 
tarsi  and  nasal  fossae  more  or  less  completely 
feathered.  The  leading  genera  besides  Tetrao  are  Ly- 
rwrus,  Caruttx  (or  Dendragapus),  Falcipennis,  La^opu8,  Cen- 
trocercus,  PediceceteSy  Cvpidonia  (or  Tympanuchiis),  and 
Bimaxa.  They  are  confined  to  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and  include,  besides  the  birds  usually  called  grouse,  the 
capercailUe,  prairie-hen,  sage-cock,  ptarmigan,  and  others. 
The  family  has  been  used  in  a  more  comprehensive  sense, 
including  then  an  indefinite  number  of  genera  of  par- 
tridges, quails,  and  similar  birds.  See  cuts  under  bldck- 
cock,  Bonasa,  Canace,  capercaUlie,  Cenirocercus,  Cupidonia, 
grame,  Oreortyx,  pa/rtridge,  Pediaecetea,  and  ptarmigan. 

Tetraoninae  (tet"va,-o-nVne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
tetrao(n-),  a  grouse,  -I-  -i»«.]  The  grouse  fam- 
ily, Tetraonidse,  rated  as  a  subfamily  of  gallina- 
ceous birds,  or  a  restricted  division  of  that  fam- 
ily in  its  widest  sense. 

tetraonine  (tet'ra-o-hin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Tetraoninse. ' 

The  true  GalllnEB  offer  two  types  of  structure,  "  one  of 

which  may  be  called  Galline,  and  the  other  Tebraordne." 

Eneye.  Brit.,  XVIII.  333. 

Tetraonomorphse  (tet"ra-o-no-m6r'fe),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  rerpdav,  a  grbiise,'  -I-  liopipij,  form.] 
In  Sundevall's  system  of  ornitholo^eal  clas- 
sification, a  cohort  of  Gallinm,  consisting  of  the 
sand-grouse  (PterocUdee)  and  grouse  proper 
(Tetraonidee). 

Tetraonychidee,  Tetraonychus.  More  correct 
forms  of  Tetranyckidie,  Tetrarvyehms. 

Tetraoperdix  (tet"ra-o-per'diks),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Terpduw,  a  grouse,  +  'itepdi^,  a  partridge.]  In 
ornith.,  same  as  Lerva. 

Tetraophasis  (tet-ra-of'a-sis),  n.  [NL.  (Jules 
Verreaux,  1870),  <  Gr.  rerpdav,  a  grouse,  +  ^daig, 
the  river  Phasis,  with.ref .  to  faaiavdg,  pheasant : 
see  pheasant.]  A  genus  of  gallinaceous  birds 
peculiar  to  Tibet,  with  one  species,  T.  ohscwus, 
in  some  respects  intermediate  between  pheas- 
ants and  grouse.  It  is  about  20  inches  long, 
and  of  dark-brown  and  -gray  colors,  alike  in 
both  sexes. 

tetrap'etalous  (tet-ra-pet'a-lus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
rerpa-,  four,  +  vkrakyv,  leaf  "(petal).]  d  hot., 
having  four  petals. 

tetrapharmacon  (tet-ra-f ar 'ma-kon) , ».  [NL. , 
also  tetrapharmacv/m;  <.'(}i.TeTpaijidpfiaKov,  a  com- 
pound of  wax,  resin,  lard,  and  pitch,  neut.  of  te- 
rpa^dp/MKog,  compounded  of  four  drugs,  <  rerpa-, 
four,  +  fdp/iaKov,  drug:  see  pharmaeon.]  An 
ointment  composed  of  wax,  resin,  lard,  and 
pitch. 

tetrapharmacum  (tet-ra-f ar'ma-kum),  n.  Same 
as  tetrapharmacon. 

tetraphony  (tet'ra-f 6-ni),  n.  [<  Gr.  rerpa-,  four, 
+  ijiav^,  voice.]  In  early  medieval  musie,  di- 
aphony  for  four  voices. 

Tetraphyllidea  (tefra-fi-lid'e-a),™.^!.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  rerpa-,  four,  -H  ^ii/(/lov,  a  leaf.]  A  division 
of  Cestoidea,  including  tapeworms  of  various 
fishes,  in  which  the  head  is  furnished  with  four 
lobes,  suckers,  or  tentacles,  or  in  any  way  dis- 
tinguished by  fours  into  sets  of  parts  or  organs. 
The  group  includes  the  genera  Tetrarhynchus, 
Edhineihothrium,  and  Acanthohothrvum. 

tetraphyllidean  (tefra-fi-lid'e-an),  a.  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  Tetraphyllidea. 

tetraphyllous  (tet-ra-fil'us),  a.  [<  Gr.  rerpa-, 
four,  +  ipiiTi^Mv,  a  leaf.]  In  hot.,  four-leaved; 
consisting  of  four  distinct  leaves  or  leaflets. 

Tetrapla  (tet'ra-pla),  n.  [<  Gr.  TerpairXd,  neut. 
pi.  of  rerpawTiAoc,  rerpairhivQ,  fourfold,  <  rerpa-, 
four,  +  -TT/loof,  -fold.]  An  edition  of  the  Bible 
in  four  versions.  The  name  is  specially  given  to  a 
work  by  Origen,  containing  the  Greek  versions  ot  Aquila, 
Symmacdius,  and  Tbeodotion  and  the  Septuaglnt.  Com- 
pare Bexapla,  QdbapUi. 

Tetrapleura  (tet-ra-plo'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
rerpa-,  four,  t  n^p6v,  a  rib.]  Those  organic 
forms  which  are  tetrapleural :  distinguished 
from  Dipleura. 


tetrapleural 

tetrapleural  (tet-ra-pl6'ral),  a.  [As  TetrapUwra 
+  -al.l  In  pronibrphology,  zygopleural  with 
four  antimeres.    Haeckel. 

Tetrapnemnona  (tet-rap-nii'mo-na),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  *tetra;pneumonus :  see  tetrap- 
neumonous.2  1-  A.  division  oiJraneina,  or  trne 
spiders,  having  four  lungs,  four  spinnerets,  and 
eight  approximated  oeeUi :  distinguished  from 
Bipnemnoiies.  it  consists  of  the  mygalids  or  thera^ 
phoses,  the  bu:d-spidera  of  South  America,  the  tarantu- 
las of  North  America,  and  the  trap-door  spiders.    Also 

2.  A  group  of  holothurians,  represented  by  the 
genus  Shopalodina,  having  four  water-lungs 
(whence  the  name).  Schmarda.  Also  called 
Decacrenidia,  Diplostomidea,  sxA  Bhopalodinse. 

tetrapneumonian  (tet'^rap-nu-mo'ni-an),  a.  and 
n.  [<  tetrapneumon-ous  +  -Sam.]  li"  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Tetrapneumona. 

II.  n.  A  spider  belonging  to  the  Tetrapneti- 
mona. 

tetrapneumonous  (tet-rap-nu'mo-nus),  a.  [< 
NL.  "tetrapneumonus,  <  Grr.  rerpo-,' f our,  +  wvA- 
IMJVj  a  lung:  s6&pnewmonia.'\  Having  four  lungs. 
Specifically— (a)  Having  four  water-lungs,  or  respiratory 
trees.    (6)  Having  four  lung-sacs,  as  a  spider. 

tetrapod  (tet'ra-pod),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  rer/od- 
novq  (-Trod-),  also  TerpairoSri^,  four-footed, <  rerpa-, 
four,  +  TTovQ  {ttoS-)  =  E.  foot.'\  I.  a.  Four-foot- 
ed ;  quadruped ;  speeiflcally,  having  only  four 
perfect  legs,  as  certain  butterflies;  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Tetrapoda. 

II.  n.  A  four-footed  animal;  a  quadruped; 
specifically,  a  member  of  the  Tetrapoda. 

Tetrapoda  (te-trap'o-da),  re.  jjJ.  [Nli.:  see  te*- 
rapod.']  In  entom.,  a  division  of  butterflies  hav- 
ing the  first  pair  of  legs  more  or  less  reduced 
and  folded,  not  fitted  for  walMng. 

tetrapodichnite  (tefra-po-dik'nit),  n.  [<  Nil. 
Tetrapodiehnites,  <  Gr.  rerpdirovc,  four-footed 
(see  tetrapod),  +  Ixi/oi,  a  track,  footstep:  see 
idhnite.'i  In  geol. ,  the  footprint  of  a  four-footed 
animal,,  as  a  sam-ian  reptile,  left  on  a  i-ock. 
See  ichnite. 

Tetrapodiehnites  (tet-ra-pod-ik-ni'tez),  «. 
[NL.  (Hitchcock) :  see  tetrapodichnite.']  A  hy- 
pothetical genus  of  animals  whose  tracks  are 
known  as  tetrapodiehnites. 

tetrapodous  (t€-trap'o-dus),  a.  [<  tetrapod  + 
-ous.j    Same  as  tetrapod. 

tetrapody  (te-trap'o-di),  n.  [<  Qx.  T£Tpmzo6'm, 
a  measure  or  lengtli  of  four  feet,  in  pros,  a  te- 
trapody,  <  Terpdirovg,  having  four  feet :  see  tetrOr- 
pod.]  A  group  of  four  feet;  a  colon,  meter, 
or  verse  consisting  of  four  feet.  Amer.  Jov/r. 
Philol.,  X.  225. 

tetrapolis  (te-trap'o-lis),  n.  [<  Gr.  rer/xiffo/lif,  a 
district  having  foti  cities,  prop,  adj.,  having 
four  cities,  <  rerpa-,  four,  +  Tz6%ig,  a  city.]  A 
group  or  association  of  four  tovms ;  a  district 
or  political  division  characterized  by  contain- 
ing four  important  cities.     See  tetrapoUtan. 

"  The  garden  opposite  Euboia's  coast "  was  Inhabited  by 
the  Apolline  Tefyra^olig. 

Harrison  and  VerraU,  Ancient  Athens,  p.  xcvii. 

tetrapolitan  (tet-ra-pol'i-tan),  a.  [<  NL.  tetra- 
politanus,  <  tetrapbUs,  a  group  of  four  cities: 
see  tetrapolis.]  Of  or  belonging  to  a  tetrapo- 
lis,  or  group  of  four  towns;  specifically  [cap.], 
relating  to  the  four  towns  of  Constance,  Lindau, 
Memmingen,  and  Strasburg Tetrapolitan  Con- 
fession, a  confession  of  faith  presented  at  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg  in  1530  by  the  representatives  of  the  four  cities 
named  above.  It  resembled  the  Augsburg  Confession,  but 
inclined  somewhat  to  Zwingllan  views. 

tetraprostyle  (tet-ra-pro'stil),  a.  [<  Gr.  rerpa-, 
four,  +  wpdoTvMc,  with  pillars  in  front :  see  pro- 
siyU.]  Noting  a  classical  tem- 
ple having  a  portico  of  four 
columns  in  front  of  the  cella 
or  naos. 

tetrapteran  (te-trap'te-ran), 
a.  and  n.  [<  tetrapter-'ous  + 
-an,]  I.  a.  Having  four  vrings, 
as  an  insect;  tetrapterous. 

U.  n.  An  insect  which  has 
four  wings. 

tetrapterous  (te-trap'te-rus), 
a.  [<  Gr.  TerpdiTTepof,  four- 
winged,  <  rerpa-,  four,  +  izrepdv, 
wing.  ]  Having  four  wings,  as 
a  fruit  or  stem  (see  wing);  te- 

_trapteran. 

Fruit 

tetrafi- 

__  5  same. 

.     ■      -      .       '  ■    -,-■         1  V  t-     tiansvereely  cut. 

A  generic  name  under  which 

the  Stanley  crane  of  South  Africa,  has  been 

separated  from  Anthropoides  as  T.  paradiseus. 
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tetraptote  (tet'rap-tot),  n.  [<  Gr.  rerpdwroroc, 
with  four  cases,  <  rerpa-,  four,  +  Ttraaic  (nrar-), 
a  case  in  grammar. ]  In  gram. ,  a  noun  Uiat  has 
four  oases  only. 

Tetrapturus  (tet-rap-tu'rus),  «.  [NL.  (Eafi- 
nesque,  1810),  for  *Tetrapterurus,  <  Gr.  rerpa-, 
four,  +  irrepov,  wing,  fin,  +  oiipd,  tail:  in  allu- 
sion to  the  wing-like  caudal  keels.]  A  genus 
of  Bistiophorid^,  including  certain  sailfishes, 
sometimes  specified  as  spear-fishes  and  bill- 
fishes.  The  type  is  the  Mediterranean  T.  be- 
lone;  another  species  is  T.  albidus.  See  cut 
under  spear-fish,  2. 

tetrapyrenous  (tet"ra-pi-re'nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  re- 
rpa^, four,  +  ■Trvpijv,  the  stone  of  a  fruit :  see 
pyrene.]  mbot.,  having  four  pyrenes  or  stones. 

tetraauetrous(te-trak'we-trus),o.  [(Gr.rerpo-, 
four,  +  L.  -quetnis,  as  in  triquetriis,  three-cor- 
nered: see  triquetrotis.]  In  bot.,  having  four 
very  sharp  and  almost  winged  comers,  as  the 
stems  of  some  labiate  plants. 

tetrarch  (tet'rark  or  te'trark),  n.  and  a.  [< 
ME.  tetrarh,  <  OF.  tetrargue,  tetrarehe,  F.  t^ 
trg,rgue  =  Sp.  It.  tetrarca  =  Pg.  tetrarchti,  <  L. 
tetrarches,  <  Gr.  rerpdpxvQ,  a  leader  of  four  com- 

fanies,  a  tetrarch,.<  rerpa-,  four,  +  dpxeiv,  rule.] 
.  TO.  1.  In  the  Eoman  empire,  the  ruler  of  the 
fourth  part  of  a  country  or  province  in  the  East ; 
a  viceroy;  a  subordinate  ruler. 
Herod  being  telrarch  of  Galilee.  Luke  iil  L 

2.  The  commander  of  a  subdivision  of  a  Greek 
phalanx. 

1  condemn,  as  eveiy  one  does,  his  inaction  after  the 
battle  of  Cannse ;  and,  in  his  last  engagement  with  Atricar 
nus,  I  condemn  no  less  his  bringing  into  the  front  of  the 
center,  as  became  some  showy  tetrareh  rather  than  Han- 
nibal, his  eighty  elephants,  by  the  refractoriness  of  which 
he  lost  the  battle. 

Lwndor,  Imag.  Conv.,  Scipio,  Polybius,  and  Fansetius. 

Il.t  a.  Four  principal  or  chief.     [Kare  and 
erroneous.] 
Teirmch  elements.  FvUer. 

tetrarchate  (tet'rar-kat),  m.  [<  tetrareh  + 
-afeS.]  The  district  governed  by  a  Boman  tet- 
rareh, or  the  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  tetrareh. 

tetrarcbical  (te-trar'M-kal),  a.  [<  tetrareh  + 
-ic-aX.]  Of  or  pertaining" to  a  tetrareh  or  tet- 
rarchy. 

tetrarchy  (tet'rar-M),  n.;  pi.  tetrarchies  (-Idz). 
[=  F.  tStrarehie  =  Sp.  tetrarquia  =  Pg.  it.  te- 
trarchia,  <  L.  tetrarchia,  <  Gr.  rerpapz'ia,  the 
power  or  government  of  a  tetrareh,  <  rerpapxriQ, 
a  tetrareh:  see  tetrareh.]    Qa,m.eastetrarehate. 

tetrascelus  (te-tras'e-lus),  n.;  pi.  tetrasceU  (-li). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  rerpaaidTi^g,  four-legged,  <  rerpa-, 
four,+  aidhtg,  leg.]  In  teratol.,  a  monster  with 
four  legs. 

tetrascBistic  (tet-ra-skis'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  rerpa-, 
four,  +  axiajia,  a  "cleft,  division.]  In  biol., 
tending  to  divide  into  four  parts,  or  marked  by 
such  division.    Mrioyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  834. 

tetraselenodont  (tet"ra-se-le'no-dont),  a.  [< 
Gr.  rerpa-,  four,  +  aeTi^,  moon,  +  bSoig  (bSovr-) 
=  E.  tooth.]  Having  four  creseentic  ridges,  as 
a  molar;  characterized  by  such  dentition,  as  a 
ruminant.    Amer.  Nat.,  May,  1890. 

tetrasendc  (tet-ra-se'mik),  a.  [<  LL.  tetra- 
semvs,  <  Gr.  rerpda^/wg,  <  rerpa-,  four,  +  a^fm,  a 
sign,  mjfulov,  a  sign,  mora:  see  disemic.]  In 
ano.pros.,  containing  or  equal  to  two  semeia  or 
moree :  as,  a  teirasemic  long  (double  tjhe  usual 
long);  a  tetrasemie foot  (dactyl,  anapest, spon- 
dee). 

tetrasepalous  (tet-ra-sep'a-lus),  a.  [<  Gr.  re- 
rpa-, four,  +  NL.  sepdhmn,  sepal.]  In  bot.,  hav- 
ing four  sepals. 

tetraspaston  (tet-ra-spas'tqn),  n.  [<  Gr.  rerpa-, 
four,  +  airdv,  pullj  stretch:  see  spasm.]  A 
machine  in  which  four  pulleys  -act  together. 
[Eare.]    Imp.  Diet. 

tetraspermous  (tet-ra-sp6r'mus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
rerpa-,  four,  +  anipim'  seed:  see  sperm^.]  In 
bot.,  four-seeded;  pi^oducing  four  seeds  to  each 
flower,  or  in  each  cell  of  a  capsule. 

tetraspheiical  (tet-ra-sfer'i-kal),  a.  [<  Gr. 
rerpa-,  four,  +  aipalpa,  sphere:  see  spherical.] 
Belating  to  four  spheres. 

tetrasporange  (tet'ra-spo-ranj), ».  [<  NL.  tetra- 
sporangium.]    In  bot.,  same  as  tetrasporangivmt 

tetrasporangium  (tefra-spo-ran'ji-um),  n.; 
pi.  tetrasporamgia  (-a).  fNL.,'  <  Gr.  rerpa-,  four, 
+  NL.  sporangium,' q.  v.]  In  bot.,  a  sporangi- 
um or  cell  in  which  tetraspores  are  produced. 

tetraspore  (tet'ra-spor),  n.  [<  Gl.  rerpa-,  four, 
+  awopd,  seed:  see  spore^.]  In  bot.,  an  asexu- 
aUy  produced  spore  of  florideous  algae :  so  called 
from  the  circumstance  that  usually  four  are 
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produced  by  the  division  of  the  mother-cell. 
See  spoJ-e2,  (yruciate^,  2,  Uspore,  Florideas.  Also 
called  spherospore.    See  cut  under  Algae. 

tetrasporic  (tet-ra-spor'ik),  a.  [<  tetraspore 
+  -«c.]    In  bot.,  composed  of  tetraspores. 

tetrasporous  (tet'ra-spo-rus),  a.  [<  tetraspore 
+  -ous.]  In  bot.,  of  the  nature  of  or  having 
tetraspores. 

tetrastich  (tet'ra-stik),  n.  [Formerly  also  telra- 
sUe;  <  L.  ieiras'Uchon,  a  poem  in  four  lines,  < 
Gr.  rerpaimxov,  neut.  of  rerpdarixog,  in  four  rows 
or  lines,  <  rerpa-,  four,  +  arixog,  row,  line:  see 
sUch.  Cf .  disUch,  etc.]  A  group  of  four  lines ; 
a  period,  system,  stanza,  or  poem  consisting  of 
four  lines  or  four  verses;  a  quartet.  Compare 
quatrain. 

*  I  will  .  .  .  conclude  with  this  TetraMo,  which  my 
Brain  ran  upon  in  my  Bed  this  Morning. 

Howell,  Iietters,  I.  L  29. 

tetrastichic  (tet-ra-stik'ik),  a.  [<  tetrastich 
+  -de]  Pertaining  to  or  constituting  a  tetra- 
stich or  tetrastichs ;  consisting  of  tetrastiohs, 
or  groups  of  four  lines.  Athensmm,  No.  3300, 
p.  123. 

tetrastichous  (te-tras'ti-kus),  a.  [<  Gt.  rerpd- 
arixog,  in  four  rows  or  lines :  see  tetrastich,]  1. 
In  bot.,  four-ranked;  having fom- vertical  rows: 
as,  a  tetrastichous  spike,  which  has  the  flowers 
so  arranged. — 2.  In  zool.,  four-rowed. 

tetrastigm  (tet'ra-stim)^  n.  [<  Or.  rerpa-,  four, 
+  arlytia,  a  mar£,  a  point.]  A  flgiire  formed 
by  four  points  in  a  plane  vrith  their  six  con- 
necting right  lines. 

tetrastoSn  (te-tras'to-on),  n. ;  pi.  tetrastoa  (-a). 
[<  MGr.  rerpdaroov,  an  antechamber,  neut.  of 
rerpdaroog,  having  f ourporticos,<  Gr.  rerpa-,  four, 
+  arod,  a  portico:  see  stoa.] 
In  arch.,  a  courtyard  with  por- 
ticos, or  open  colonnades,  on 
each  of  its  four  sides.  Britton, 
Diet,  of  Arch,  and  Archseol.  of 
Middle  Ages. 

tetrastyle  (tet'rarstil),  a.  and 
n.    [<  L.  tetrastiylos  (as  a  noun, 
tetrastylon),  <   Gr.   rerpdarv^g, 
having  four  columns  in  front,  < 
rerpa-,  four,  +  <rrf;U>f,  column.]      p,„„,Tetrastyte 
I.  a.  In  anc,  arch,  and  kindred   Temple  of  Fortuua 
styles,  having  or  consisting  of  viriiK,Rome. 
four  columns.    Specifically — (a)  Having  a  portico  of 
four  columns  front,  as  the  temple  of  fortuna  Virilis  at 


Tetrastyle  Portico. — North  Porch  of  the  Eredithemu,  Athens. 

Borne.    (6)  Having  the  ceiling  or  roof  supported  by  four 
columns  or  pillars. 

There  are  two  tetrastyle  halls,  one  of  which,  erected  by 
Darius,  is  the  most  interesting  of  ttie  smaller  buildings 
on  the  terrace.  J.  Fergus/son,  Hist  Arch.,  1. 193. 

H.  n.  A  structure  having  four  pillars;  a  com- 
bination or  group  of  four  pillars. 

An  organ  of  very  good  workmanship,  and  supported  by 
a  T0trastyle  of  very  beautiful  Gothic  columns. 

Dyoe,  Tour  through  Great  Britain,  I.  373.    (Paviee.") 

tetrasyllable  (tet"ra-si-lab'ik),  a.  [As  tetra- 
syllabile)  +  -4e,]    Consisting  of  four  syllables. 

tetrasyllabical  (tefrarsi-lab'i-kal),  a,  [<  tetra- 
syUabic  +  -cH,]    Same  as  tetrasyilabic, 

tetrasyllable  (tet'ra-sU-a^bl),  n,  [=  F.  Utra- 
syllabe  =  Sp.  tetroMlaboj'i  Gfr.  rerpaai)X>iapog,  < 


tetrasyllable 

TCTpa-,  four,  +  avXKa^ii,  a  syllable:  see  syUdble.'} 
A  word  oonsisting  of  four  syllables. 

tetrasymmetry  (tet-ra-sim'e-tri),  n.  In  Uol., 
that  symmetry  whiolT  may  be  expressed  by 
tetrameral  division  into  like  or  equal  parts; 
symmetrical  tetramerism,  as  of  some  crinoids. 
Geol.  Jowr.,  XLV.  ii.  362.     [Rare.] 

tetrathecal  (tet-ra-the'kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  rnpa-, 
four,  +  diiKTi,  ease:  see  meoa.']  In  hot.,  having 
four  loculaments  or  cavities  in  the  ovary. 

tetratheism  (tet'ra-the-izm),  n.  [<  Gr.  rnpa-, 
four,  +  6e6q,  god,  +  -ism.]  In  tiieol.,  the  doe- 
trine  that  in  the  G-odhead  there  are,  in  addition 
to  the  Divine  Essence,  three  persons  or  indi- 
vidualizations— the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit — making  in  the  Godhead  three 
and  one  instead  of  three  in  one. 

tetratheite  (tet'ra-the-it),  n.  [<  Gr.  Terpa-,  four, 
-t-  6e6i,  god,  -H  -ite^J]  One  who  believes  in  tet- 
ratheism. 

tetrathionic  (tef'ra-thi-on'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  rerpa-, 
four,  -I-  Beiov,  sulphur,  +  -jc]  Containing  four 
atoms  of  sulphur — Tetrathionic  acid,  an  unstable 
acid,  H^S^Oe-    It  is  a  colorless  odorless  acid  liquid. 

tetratomic  (tet-ra-tom'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Terpdro- 
pc,  fourfold  (<  Terpa-,  four,  +  -ro/iog,  <  te/ji.veiv, 
Tafieiv,  cut),  +  4c.]     Same  as  teiracke: 

tetratone  (tet'ra-ton),  n.  [<  Gr.  Terpdrovog,  hav- 
ing four  tones  or  notes,  <  rerpa-,  four,  -1-  rdvoq, 
tone.]  In  mv,sic,  an  interval  composed  of  four 
whole  steps  or  tones  —  that  is,  an  augmented 
fifth.    Compare  tritone. 

tetratop  (tet'ra-top),  n.  [<  Gr.  rerpa-,  tour,  + 
rdiroc,  a  place.]  The  four-dimensional  angu- 
lar space  inclosed  between  four  straight  lines 
drawn  from  a  point  not  in  the  same  three-di- 
mensional space. 

tetraxial  (te-trak'si-al),  a.  [<  Gr.  Terpa-,  four, 
-f-  L.  axis,  axis.]  Having  four  axes,  as  the  spic- 
ules of  some  sponges. 

tetraxile  (te-trak'sil),  a.    Same  as  tetraxial. 

tetraxon  (te-trak'son),  a.  and  n.    [<  Gr,  rerpa-, 
four,  +  dfuw,  axis,  axle.]     I.  a.  Having  four 
axes,  as  a  sponge-spicule ;  tetraxial. 
II.  n.  A  sponge-spicule  with  four  axes. 

tetraxonian  (tet-rak-s6'ni-an),  a.  Same  as 
tetraxon.    Amer.  Nat.,  XXI.  938. 

Tetraxonida  (tet-rak-son'i-da),  n.  pi.  [NL. : 
see  tetraxon.l  A  group  of  sponges,  a  subor- 
der of  Chondrospongise  or  SpicuU^ongix,  char- 
acterized by  the  isolated  tetraxial  spicules. 
It  contains  the  lithistids  and  choristids,  in  aU 
about  12  families. 

tetrict  (tet'rik),  a.  [<  OF.  tetrique  =  Sp.  t^trieo 
=  Pg.  It.  tetrico,  <  L.  tetrieus,  tsetricus,  harsh, 
sour,  <  tester,  offensive,  foul.]  Froward;  per- 
verse; harsh;  sour;  crabbed. 

In  a  thick  and  cloudy  air  (saitb  Lemnius)  men  are 
tetric,  sad,  and  peevish.        Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  161. 

tetricalt  (tet'ri-kal),  a.  [<  tetrio  +  -aZ.]  Same 
as  tetrie. 

The  entangling  perplexities  of  school-men;  the  obscure, 
tetrical,  and  oontradiotoiy  assertions  of  Popes. 

jRei).  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  92. 

tetricalnesst  (tet'ri-kal-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  tetric ;'  frowardness ;  perverse- 
ness;  crabbedness.    Bp.  Gavden. 

tetricityf  (te-tris'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  tsetrm,ta(t-)s, 
gravity,  seriousness,  <  teetricus,  harsh,  sour,  se- 
rious :  see  tetric.']  Crabbedness ;  perverseness ; 
tetriealness.    Bailey,  1731. 

tetricoust  (tet'ri-kus),  a.  [<  L.  tsetrims :  see 
tetric.']    Same  as  tetric.    Bailey,  1727. 

Tetrodon  (tet'ro-don),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus,  1766), 
orig.  Tetraodori  (LinnsBus,  1758);  <  Gr.  rerpa-, 
four,  +  b6obg  (bSmir-)  =  B.  tooth.]  1 .  A  genus  of 
pleotognath  fishes,  typical  of  the  family  Tetro- 
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Rabbit-fish,  or  Smooth  Puffer  {Lagoiephalus  leevigatui).  a  member 

of  the  Tetradontida. 

(From  Report  of  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.) 

tetryl  (tet'ril),  n.  [<  Gr.  rerpa-,  four,  -1-  -^l.] 
The  hypothetical  radical  C4Hg,  the  fourth  mem- 
ber of  the  CtoH2ji  j-  1  series :  same  as  'butyl. 

tetrylamine  (tet'nl-am-in),  ».  [<  tetryl  -t-  am- 
ineT]  A  colorless  transparent  liquid,  having  a 
strongly  ammoniacal  and  somewhat  aromatic 
odor,  and  producing  dense  white  fumes  with  hy- 
drochloric acid;  CiHgNHg.  It  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  potash  on  out^  cyanate.  It  has  basic  properties, 
and  forms  crystalline  salts.    Also  called  JyutylamUne. 

tetrylene  (tet'ri-len),  «.  [<  tetryl  +  -ene.] 
Oil-gas  (C^Hg) ;  a  gaseous  hydrocarbon  of  the 
oleflne  series,  first  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  oil.    See  coal-g'as.    Also  called  butylene. 

tettt  (tet),  n.  [Origin  obscure;  cf.  tate.]  A 
plait;  a  loiot. 

At  ilka  tett  of  her  horse's  mane 
Hung  fifty  siller  bells  and  nine. 
Tlwmas  the  Rhymer  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 109). 

tetter  (tet'6r),  n.  [Formerly  also  tettar;  <  MB. 
teter,  tetere,  <  AS.  teter,  tetter;  cf.  OHG. zitaroh, 
MHG.  ziteroch,  G.  dial,  zitteroch,  zittrich  (cf .  G. 
zittermat),  tetter;  of.  Skt.  dadru,  dadruka,  cuta- 
neous eruption,  miliary  herpes,  Lith.  dederine, 
herpes,  tetter,  scurf,  LL.  derbiosus,  scabby.] 

1 .  A  vague  name  of  several  cutaneous  diseases, 
as  herpes,  eczema,  and  impetigo. 

A  most  instant  tetter  bark'd  abonl^ 
Most  lazar-like,  with  vile  and  loathsome  crus^ 
All  my  smooth  body.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  5.  71. 

'TIS  a  Disease,  I  think, 
A  stubborn  Tetter  that's  not  cur'd  with  Ink. 

Cmigreve,  Husband  his  own  Cuckold,  Prol. 

2.  A  cutaneous  disease  of  animals,  which 
spreads  on  the  body  in  different  directions,  and 
occasions  a  troublesome  itching.  It  may  be 
communicated  to  man — Blister  tetter,  pemphi- 
gus.—Crusted  tetter,  impetigo.— Eatiiw  tetter,  lu- 
pus.—Humid  or  moist  tetter,  eczema — Scaly  tetter. 


i*u/bb-6ucv.    The  species  are  numerous  in  warm  seas.    T. 

turgidm  is  an  abundant  blower,  puffer,  or  swell-toad  of 

the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  attaining  a  foot 

in  length.    See  out  under  baUoonrJUh. 

2.  [I.  c]  A  fish  of  this  genus  or  of  the  fanuly 

TetrodontidsB. 

tetrodont  (tet'ro-dont),  a.  and  re.    [<  NL.  Tetro- 
donit-).]    I,  a. 'In  ichth.,  having  (apparently) 
four  teeth ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tetrodontidse. 
II.  re.  Same  as  tetrodon,  2. 
Also  tetraodont. 

Tetrodontidse  (tet-ro-don'ti-de),  re,  pi.  [NL., 
<  Tetrodon{t-)  +  -^dk.]  A  fanuly  of  plectog- 
nath  fishes,  of  which  the  typical  genus  is  Tet- 
rodon; those  globe-fishes  whose  jaws  present 
the  appearance  of  four  large  front  teeth,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  a  median  suture  in  each  jaw. 
rhe  species  figured  in  the  next  column  in  illustration  of 
the  family  is  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States  as  far  north  as  Cape  Cod.  Aim  Tetraodmitidie.  See 
also  cut  under  balloon-fish. 


tetter  (tet'6r),  v.  t.    [<  tetter,  re.]    To  affect 
with  or  as  with  the  disease  called  tetter. 
Those  measles 
Which  we  disdain  should  tetter  us. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  1.  79. 

tetter-berry  (tet'6r-ber"i),  n.     The  common 
bryony,  Bryonia  dioica,  esteemed  a  cure  for 
tetter.     [Prov.  Bug.] 
tetterons  (tet'er-us),  a.   {<  tetter +  -om.]  Hav- 
ing the  character  of  tetter. 

Noli-me-tangere,  touch  me  not,  is  a  tt^rows  eruption, 
thus  called  from  its  soreness  or  difficulty  of  cure. 

Quinci/.    (Latham.) 

tetter-tottert  (tet'er-tot'er),  V.  i.  Same  as  Ut- 
ter-totter. 

tetterwort  (tet'6r-w6rt),  n.  The  larger  celan- 
dine, CheUdonium  majus,  so  named  from  its  use 
in  cutaneous  diseases;  also,  in  America,  some- 
times the  bloodroot,  Sanguinaria  Canadensis. 

tettiga  (tet'i-ga),  n.    Same  as  tettix,  1. 

Tettiginse (tet-i-ji'ne), n.pl.  [NL.,<  TetUxUg-) 
+  -inse.]  A  prominent  subfamily  of  short- 
homed  grasshoppers,  or  AcridUdas,  containing 
the  forms  sometimes  known  as  grouse-locusts. 
They  are  small  species  in  which  the  pronotum  is  length- 
ened posteriorly  into  a  projection  as  lon^  as  the  wings, 
or  longer.  They  are  very  active,  and  are  found  abundantly, 
in  low  wet  meadows  and  along  watercourses.  The  princi- 
pal genera  are  Tetlix,  Tettigidea,  and  Bairachedra.  Also, 
as  a  family,  Tetbigidae. 

Tettigonia  (tet-i-go'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (Linn^us, 
1748),  <  Gr.  rirri^  {rerrLy-),  a  cicada.]  A  very 
large  and  somewhat  loosely  characterized  ge- 
nus of  leaf-hoppers,  typical  of  the  family  TetU-. 
gonndsB.  The  British  Museum  catalogue  gives 
127  species,  from  all  parts  of  the  world— large- 
ly, however,  from  South  America. 

tettigonian  (tet-i-go'ni-an),  re.  [<  Tettigonia  + 
-an.]  A  leaf-hopper  of  the  genus  Tettigonia  or 
some  related  genus. 

Tettigoniidae  (tef'i-go-m'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Tettigonia  +  -idx.]  A  large  and  important  fam- 
ily of  leaf -hoppers,  typified  by  the  genus  Tetti- 
aonia.  They  are  small  to  medium-sized  forms  with  long 
bodies,  an  expanded  face,  brlstl  e-shaped  antennae  placed  in 
a  cavltv  beneath  the  rim  of  the  vertex,  and  ocelli  upon  the 
vertex.  It  is  a  wide-spread  group,  occurring  most  abun- 
dantly in  tropical  regions.  Species  of  Procoraa  and  Dwdro- 
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cephala  injure  crops  in  the  United  State^  and  members  of 
the  former  genus  secrete  large  quantities  of  very  liquid 
honeydew,  producing  the  phenomena  of  so-called  "weep- 
ing trees."    Also  T^tAgonmdse,  Tettigonidse. 

tettisht  (tet'ish),  a.    Same  as  teatish. 

tettix  (tet'iks),  re.  [<  Gr.  TErrtf,  a  cicada.]  1.  A 
cicada.— 2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A  genus  of  Acridi- 
idse,  or  short-homed  grasshoppers,  typical  of 
the  subfamily  TetUginse,  and  having  the  prono- 
tum horizontal  and  the  antennae  thirteen-  or 
fourteen-jointed.  Nine  species  are  known  in 
the  United  States. 

tettyt  (tet'i),  a.  [Cf.  tettisk,  teatish.]  Techy; 
peevish;  irritable. 

If  they  lose,  though  it  be  but  a  trifle,  .  .  .  they  are  so 
cholerick  and  tetty  that  no  man  may  speak  with  them. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  119. 

teucll,  teugh  (tuch),  a.  A  dialectal  (Scotch) 
form  of  tough. 

Unco  thick  in  the  soles,  as  ye  may  weel  mind,  forbye 
being  teugh  in  the  upper-leather. 

Scott,  Old  Mortality,  xxviii. 

teucbit  (tuoh'it),  re.  [An  imitative  name.  Cf . 
pewit  and  tewhit.]  The  lapwing,  VaneUus  cris- 
tatus;  the  pewit.     [Scotch.] 

Teucrian  (tu'kri-an),  a.  and  re.  [<  L.  Teucri,  Teu- 
eria  (see  def.),  -I-  -are.]  I.  a.  Eelating  to  the 
ancient  Trojans  (Teucri)  or  to  the  Troad. 

II.  re.  One  of  the  Teucri ;  one  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  ancient  Teucria,  or  the  Troad;  a  Trojan. 

Teucriiun  (tu'kri-um),  re.  [NL.  (Eivinus,  1690 ; 
earlier  in  Matthioli,  1554),  <  L.  teucrion,  <  Gr. 
reiiKpiov,  germander,  spleenwort;  appar.  con- 
nected with  TevKpog,  Teucer,  and  so  said  to  have 
been  used  medicinally  by  Teucer,  first  king  of 
Troy.]  A  genus  of  gamopetalous  plants,  of  the 
order  Labiates  and  tribe  Ajugoideee.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  flowers  with  a  short  corolla-tube,  a  prominent 
lower  lip,  the  other  lobes  small  and  inconspicuous,  and 
the  four  stamens  far  exserted  from  a  posterior  fissure.  It 
includes  almost  100  species,  scattered  over  many  temper- 
ate and  warm  regions,  especially  near  the  Mediterranean. 
They  are  herbs  or  shrubs  of  varied  habit;  the  leaves  are 
either  entire,  toothed,  or  cut,  and  the  flowers  are  in  axil- 
lary clusters,  or  terminal  spikes,  racemes,  or  heads.  The 
species  are  known  in  general  as  germander  (which  see, 
and  compare  poly,  and  herb  masKc,  under  herb).  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  contain  each  4  different  spe- 
cies, of  which  T.  Canadense,  the  common  American  ger- 
mander, of  low  open 
ground  and  fence- 
rows  from  Canada  to 
Texas  and  Mexico, 
bears  an  erect  spike 
of  rather  conspicuous 
reddish-purple  flow- 
ers. T.Cubense,videly 
distributed  from  the 
West  Indies,  Texas, 
and  California  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  repre- 
sents the  section  of  the 
genus  with  small  soli- 
taryflowets  in  theaxUs 
of  incised  or  multifld 
leaves.  The  other 
American  species  are 
western  or  southwest- 
ern. Many  species 
were  once  highly  es- 
teemed in  medicine, 
but  arenow  discarded; 
especially  the  three 
following,  which  are 
widely  dispersed 

through  Europe  and 
Asia:  T.  Chameedrys, 
the  wall-germander, 
once  used  for  rheuma- 
tism and  as  a  febrifuge ;  T.  Scordvum,  the  water-german- 
der, a  creeping  marsh-plant  with  the  odor  of  garlic  when 
bruised,  once  used  as  an  antiseptic,  etc. ;  and  T.  Seoro- 
donia,  the  wood-,  garlic-,  or  mountain-sage,  a  very  bitter 
^ant  resembling  hops  in  taste  and  odor.  (See  cut  under 
JHdynamia,  and  compare  ambrose  and  scordiwm.)  Many 
other  species  have  a  pleasant  fragrance.  T.  Marum,  the 
cat-thyme,  is  in  use  for  its  scent,  and  is  remarkable  as  a 
sternutatory.  T.  corymbosum  of  Australia  is  there  known 
as  licorice.  T.  betonicum,  the  Madeira  betony,  with  loose 
spikes  of  fragrant  crimson  flowers,  and  several  other  spe- 
cies from  Madeira,  are  handsome  greenhouse  shrubs.  T. 
fruticans,  the  tree-germander  of  Spain,  and  T.  racemosum, 
a  dwarf  evergreen  of  Australia,  are  also  occasionally  cul- 
tivated, and  many  annual  species  are  showy  border-plants. 

teugb  (tuch),  a.    See  teuch. 

Teut.    An  abbreviation  of  Teutonic. 

Teutbids  (tii'thi-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Teuthis  + 
-idee.]  1.  In  conch.,  a  family  of  decacerous 
cephalopods,  named  from  the  genus  Teuthis: 
synonymous  with  Loliginidse. —  2.  In  ichth., 
same  as  Teuthididee.    Be  Kay,  1842. 

teutbidan  (tu'thi-dan),  a.  and  re.    [<  Teuthidse  -t- 
-an.]    I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Teuthidee. 
II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Teuthidee. 

Teutbididse  (tu-thid'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  <  T««- 
this,  2,  +  4deB.]  A  family  of  acanthopterygian 
fishes,  named  from  the  genus  Teuthis,  and  vari- 
ously constituted,  (a)  Same  as  TeuthidoCdea.  Bona- 
parte, 1831.  (6)  Same  as  Stganidee.  (c)  Same  as  Aeanthit- 
ridee. 


Upper  Part  of  the  Flowering  Stem  of 
American  Gennander  iTeucrium  Cana- 
ctenseS.    a,  a  flower. 
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teuthidoid  (tu'thi-doid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  1.  In 
conch.,  same  as  teuihidan.—2.  In  ichth.,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  leutUdidse,  in  any  sense; 
having  the  characters  of  the  Teuthidoidea. 
_  II.  n.  In  ichth.,  a  member  of  the  Teuthididse, 
m  any  sense,  or  of  the  Teuthidoidea. 

Teuthidoidea  (tu-thi-doi'de-a),  ».  jp?.  [NL.,  < 
Teuthis  {TeutUd-)  +  -oide'al]  A  superfamily 
of  acanthopterygian  fishes,  including  the  Teu- 
thicUdx  and  the  Siganidse,  having  the  undivided 
post-temporals  co6ssified  with  the  skull,  and  the 
intermaxillaries  united  with  the  maxillaries. 

Teuthis  (tH'this),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  rtvdii,  a  sort  of 
cuttlefish.]  1.  In  conch.,  a  genus  of  cephalo- 
pods,  giving  name  to  the  TeM*7ji(J«.-  synonymous 
with  Loligo. —  3.  In  ichth.,  a  Linnean  genus  of 
fishes,  variously  taken,  (a)  As  Identical  with  Aean- 
thurus.  (6)  As  identical  with  Siganus.  In  each  accep- 
tation it  gives  name  to  a  family  Teuthididse  (which  see). 

teuthologist  (tu-thol'o-jist), «.  [<  Uutholog^j  + 
■4st.']  A  student  of  the  cephalopodous  moUusks. 

teuthology  (tu-thol'6-ji),  n.  [<  Teuthis  +  Gr. 
Aoyia,  <  JiYt:iv,  speak :  see  -ology.2  That  depart- 
ment of  zoSlogy  which  relates  to  cephalopods. 

TeutO-Celtic  (tu"to-sel'tik),  a.  Teutonic  and 
Celtic ;  of  mixed  Teutonic  and  Celtic  blood. 

Teuton  (tu'tpn),  n.  [=  F.  Sp.  Teuton  =:  G.  Teu- 
tonen,  pi.,  <  L.  Teutoni,  Teutones,  pi.,  a  peo- 
ple of  Germany ;  from  an  OTeut.  word  repre- 
sented by  Goth,  thiuda  =  OHG.  diot  =  AS. 
thedd,  etc.,  people:  see  Dutch.']  Originally, 
a  member  of  a  Germanic  tribe  first  mentioned 
in  the  foxtrth  century  b.  c,  and  supposed  to 
have  dwelt  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  The 
Teutons,  in  alliance  with  the  Cimbri,  invaded  the  Eoman 
dominions,  and  were  overthrown  by  Marius,  102  and  101 
B.  c. ;  hence  the  name  was  ultimately  applied  to  the  Ger- 
manic peoples  of  Europe  in  general,  and  at  present  is  often 
used  to  include  Germans,  Dutch,  Scandinavians,  and  those 
of  Anglo-Saxon  descent,  as  when  we  speak  of  Teutons  as 
opposed  to  Celts. 

Teutonic  (tii-ton'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=F.  Teutonique 
=  Sp.  Teutdnico  =  Pg.  Teutonico  (cf .  G.  Teuto- 
nisch),  <  L.  Teutonicus,  <  Teutoni,  Teutones,  a 
tribe  of  Germany.]  I.  a.  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  Teutons ;  of  or  belonging  to  the  peoples  of 
Gennanic  origin ;  in  the  widest  sense,  pertain- 
ing to  the  Scandinavians,  and  to  the  peoples 
of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  as  well  as  to  German 
races  proper — Teutonic  cross,  a  cross  potent:  so 
called  because  such  a  cross  forms  the  badge 
of  the  Teutonic  Order  of  Knighthood. —  I         I 

Teutonic  EnlgUts.  See  TeiOmic  Order.—  _  n  P  _, 
Teutonic  or  Germanic  languages,  a  I — I  I — I  I 
tribe  of  tongues,  belonging  to  the  great  1  r—n  i — i  | 
Aryan  or  Indo-European  family,  which  has  11^ 

been  divided  into  three  great  sections,  viz. :  [~^  ^ 

(1)  Gothic  or  Mossogothio,  the  language  Teutonic  rm« 
used  by  Wulflla  (Ulfllas)  in  his  translation 
of  the  Scriptures,  made  in  the  fourth  century  for  the  Goths 
of  Moesia ;  (2)  German,  subdivided  into  Low  German  and 
High  German  —  the  Low  German  tribe  of  tongues  being 
the  Anglo-Saxon  or  English,  Old  Sazon,  Friesio  or  Frisian, 
Dutch  and  Flemish,  and  Low  German  proper  (Platt- 
Deutsch),  while  the  High  German  has  been  divided  into 
three  periods,  viz..  Old  High  German;  Middle  High  Ger- 
man, and  modern  German ;  (3)  Scandinavian,  comprising 
Icelandic  or  Old  Norse,  Norwegian,  Danish,  and  Swedish. 
See  Gothic,  Qerman,  Anglo-Saxon,  etc.— Teutonic  or 
Germanic  nations,  the  different  nations  of  the  Teutonic 
race.  These  are  divided  into  three  branches:  (1)  the  High 
Germans  of  Upper  and  Middle  Germany,  with  the  Ger- 
mans of  Switzerland  and  the  greater  part  of  those  in 
the  Austrian  empire;  (2)  the  Low  German  branch,  in- 
cluding the  Frisians,  the  Low  Germans,  the  Dutch,  the 
Flemings,  and  the  English  descended  from  the  Jutes, 
Angles,  and  Saxons  who  settled  in  Britain ;  (8)  the  Scan- 
dinavian branch,  including  the  Icelanders,  the  Norwe- 
gians, the  Danes,  and  the  Swedes.— Teutonic  Order,  a 
military  order  founded  at  Acre  in  Palestine,  1190,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  emperor  and  the  Pope.  Its  chief  objects 
were  at  first  the  care  of  sick  and  wounded  pilgrims  and 
the  defense  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  it  soon  rivaled  the  Tem- 
plars and  the  Hospitalers. 

II.  n.  The  language,  or  languages  collec- 
tively, of  the  Teutonic  or  Germanic  peoples. 

Teutonicism(tu-ton'i-sizm),  ».  [<  Teutonic  +' 
-inm.']  A  Teutonic  idiom  or  mode  of  expres- 
sion ;  a  Germanism.     Imp.  Diet. 

Teutonism  (tu'ton-izm),  n.     [<  Teuton  +  -ism.] 

1 .  Teutonic  or  Germanic  character,  type,  ideas, 
spirit,  peculiarities,  etc. 

The  Danes  and  Norsemen  poured  in  a  contingent  of 
Teutonism,  which  has  been  largely  supplemented  by  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  efforts. 

Huxley,  Critiques  and  Addresses,  p.  178. 

2.  An  idiom  or  expression  peculiar  to  the  Teu- 
tonic peoples ;  a  German  idiom  or  peculiarity. 

The  translator  has  done  his  part  of  the  work  well,  al- 
though we  detect  distinct  Teutonisms  here  and  there. 

Philosophical  Mag.,  6th  ser.,  XXVin.  42S. 

Teutonization  (tii"ton-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  Teu- 
tonize  +  -ation.]     The  act  of  Teutonizing. 

Teutonize  (tu'ton-iz),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  Teuton- 
ized,  ppr.  Teutonizing.  [<  Teuton  +  -ize.]  I. 
trans.  To  make  Teutonic  or  German  in  eharae- 
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ter,  etc. ;  render  conformable  to  German  cus- 
toms, ideas,  idioms,  or  analogies. 

The  European  Continent  is  to-day  protesting  against 
being  Tevtonized,  as  energetically  as  it  did,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  against  a  forced  conformity  to  a  Gal- 
lic organization. 

G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  Int.,  p.  8. 

II.  intrans.  To  conform  to  German  customs, 
idioms,  etc. 
tewi  (tu),  V.    [Also  tue;  <  ME.  tewen,  a  var.  of 
tojcem,  E.  tow:  see  toM)i.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  beat, 
mix,  or  pound;  prepare  by  beating,  etc.    [Pro- 
vincial or  trade  use.]  — 2.  To  taw,  as  leather. 
Wright.     [Prov.  Eng.] — 3.  To  work;  prepare 
by  working;  be  actively  employed  in  or  about. 
[Prov.  Eng.] — 4t.  To  scourge;  beat;  drub. 
Down  with  'em ! 
Into  the  wood,  and  rifle  'em,  tew  'em,  swinge  'em! 

Fletcher,  Beggars'  Bush,  iii.  2. 
5t.  To  haul;  pull;  tow. 

Men  are  labouring  as  'twere  summer  bees. 
Some  hollowing  trunks,  some  binding  heaps  of  wood, .  .  . 
Which  o'er  the  current  they  by  strength  must  tewj 
To  shed  that  blood  which  many  an  age  shall  rue. 

Drayton,  Barons'  Wars,  ii.  20. 
6.  To  lead  on;  workup. 
H'as  made  the  gayest  sport  wit]i  Tom  the  coachman. 
So  tew'd  him  up  with  sack  that  he  lies  lashing 
A  butt  of  malmsey  for  his  mares ! 

Fletcher,  Wit  without  Money,  iii.  1. 

II.  intrans.  To  work;  keep  busy;  bustle. 
Also  too.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  TJ.  S.] 

The  phrase  tooin*  round,  meaning  a  supererogatory  ac- 
tivity like  that  of  flies.    Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  Int 
The  minister  began  to  come  out  of  his  study,  and  want 
to  tew  'round  and  see  to  things. 

S.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  63. 

tew^t  (tti),  re.  [A  var.  of  <om;2'.]  A  tow-rope  or 
-chain. 

Dorothea.  The  fool  shall  now  fish  for  himself. 
Alice.  Be  sure,  then. 
His  tew  be  tith  and  strong,  and  next,  no  swearing. 
He'll  catch  no  fish  else. 

Fletcher,  Monsieur  Thomas,  1.  3. 

tewart  (tii'art),  n.     Same  as  tooart. 

tewel  (tii'd),  n.  [<  ME.  tewel,  tewelle,  tuel,  < 
OF.  tuel,  tuyel,  tuiel,  tueil,  P.  twyau  =  Pr.  Sp. 
tudel,  a  pipe;  of  Teut.  origin;  cf.  LG.  tUte,  >  G. 
tute,  deute,  dute,  a  pipe.]  If.  A  pipe ;  a  funnel, 
as  for  smoke.     Chaucer. — 2.  Same  as  twyer. 

tewhit  (te-hwif),  n.  [Imitative,  like  teuehit, 
pewit,  etc.']  Baxne  sls  pewit  (b).  See  cut  under 
lapwing.    [Local,  British.] 

tewing-beetle  (t1i'ing-be'''tl),  n.  A  spade- 
shaped  instrument  for  tewing  or  beating  hemp. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  ' 

tewtaw  (tii'ta),  V.  t.  [A  redupl.  of  tew^,  or  < 
tew^  +  taw^.]  Same  as  tewi,  1 ;  especially,  to 
beat  (hemp)  in  order  to  separate  the  fibers. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Texan  (tek'san),  a.  and  n.  [<  Texas  (see  def.) 
-f-  -an.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  State  of 
Texas — Texan  armadillo.  See  Tatima,  and  cut  under 
peba. — Texan  fever.  See  rexos/raer.— Texan  pride, 
the  Drummond  phlox,  Phlox  DruTnjnumdii,  a  brightgarden 
annual,  native  in  Texas. 

II.  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Texas, 
one  of  the  southern  States  of  the  United  States, 
bordering  on  Mexico. 

texas  (tek'sas),  n.  [So  called  in  allusion  to  the 
State  of  Texas.]  A  structure  on  the  hurricane- 
deck  of  a  steamboat,  containing  the  cabins  for 
the  officers.  The  pilot-house  is  on  top  of  it. 
[Western  U.  S.] 

Texas  blue-grass,buckthorn,  cardinal,  goose, 
erackle.    See  blue-grass,  etc. 

Texas  fever,  Texan  fever.  A  specific  fever 
communicated  by  apparently  healthy  cattle  liv- 
ing within  a  certain  permanently  infected  area, 
including  the  greater  part  of  the  southern  Unit- 
ed States,  to  cattle  north  of  this  area  when  the 
former  are  taken  north  during  the  warm  season 
of  the  year.  Cattle  taken  from  the  North  into  this  in- 
fected area  may  likewise  contract  the  disease.  The  infec- 
tious principle  is  conveyed  to  the  soil,  whence  susceptible 
animals  are  infected.  The  period  of  incubation  varies 
from  ten  to  fifty  days  or  more.  The  disease  begins  with 
a  high  fever,  which  may  continue  from  a  few  days  to  a 
week  or  more,  when  the  animal  succumbs ;  or  the  fever 
may  subside  and  a  slow  recovery  ensue.  A  characteristic 
symptom  noticed  chiefly  in  severe  and  fatal  cases  is  the 
presence  of  hemoglobin  in  the  urine,  giving  it  a  deep 
port-wine  color.  In  some  outbreaks  jaundice  is  obseiTed. 
After  death  the  spleen  is  found  enormously  enlarged  and 
softened,  the  liver  yellowish,  and  the  bile  very  thick. 

Texas  flax.  A  composite  plant,  Guti^rezia  Tex- 
ana,  abundant  on  the  prairies  of  central  Texas. 
Its  slender  stem,  narrow  leaves,  and  small  yellow  heads 
give  it  a  close  superficial  resemblance  to  flax. 

Texas  millet.    Same  as  concho-grass. 
Texas  sarsaparilla.    Same  as  menispermum,  2. 
Texas  snakeroot.    See  snakeroot. 
text  (tekst),  ».     [<  ME.  text,  texte,  tixte,  tyxt, 
<  OP.  (and  P.)  texU  =  Pr.  texte,  test  =  Sp.  Pg. 


textile 

texto  =  It.  testo,  <  L.  textus,  a  fabric,  texture, 
structure,  composition,  context,  text  (cf.  tex- 
tum,  a  fabric,  also  the  style  of  an  author,  neut. 
of  texttis,  pp.),  <  texere,  pp.  textus,  weave,  = 
Skt.  ■]/  taksh,  cut,  prepare,  form  (see  tectonic).] 

1 .  A  discourse  or  composition  on  which  a  note 
or  commentary  is  written ;  the  original  words 
of  an  author,  in  distinction  from  a  paraphrase 
or  commentary. 

His  coward  berte 
Made  him  amis  the  goddes  text  to  gloae, 
When  he  for  ferde  out  of  Delphos  sterte. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  1410. 
King  George  the  Second  and  I  don't  agree  in  our  expli- 
cation of  this  text  of  ceremony.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  194. 
Very  close  study  is  everywhere  manifest,  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  difficulties  emphasized  in  many 
cases  ought  to  be  considered  suflicient  cause  for  changing 
the  text.  The  faulty  and  awkward  expressions  may  be 
chargeable  to  the  author  himself. 

Amer.Jour.  Phim.,  X.  252. 

2.  Specifically,  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures, 
more  especially  in  the  original  languages ;  in  a 
more  limited  sense,  any  passage  of  Scripture 
quoted  in  proof  of  a  dogmatic  position,  or  taken 
as  the  subject  or  motive  of  a  discourse  fi-om  the 
pulpit. 

Your  flock,  assembled  by  the  bell. 
Encircled  you  to  hear  with  reverence 
Your  exposition  on  the  holy  text. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  2.  7. 
How  oft,  when  Paul  has  serv'd  us  with  a  text. 
Has  Epictetus,  Plato,  Tully  preach'd ! 

Cowper,  Task,  li.  539. 

3.  Any  subject  chosen  to  enlarge  and  comment 
on;  atopic;  a  theme. 

No  more ;  the  text  is  foolish.  Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  2.  37. 

The  maiden  Aunt 
Took  this  fair  day  for  text,  and  from  it  preach'd 
An  universal  culture  for  the  crowd. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  Prol. 

4.  In  vocal  music,  the  words  sung,  or  to  be  sung. 
— 5.  The  mainbody  of  matterin  a  book  or  manu- 
script, in  distinction  from  notes  or  other  mat- 
ter associated  with  it;  by  extension,  letter- 
press or  reading-matter  in  general,  in  distinc- 
tion from  illustrations,  or  from  blank  spaces  or 
margins:  as,  an  island  of  text  in  an  ocean  of 
margin. 

If  the  volume  is  composed  of  single  leaves,  perhaps  of 
thin  text  and  heavy  illustrations. 
TT.  Mattliews,  Modern  Bookbinding  (ed.  Grolier  Club),  p.  24. 

6.  A  kind  of  writing  used  in  the  text  or  body 
of  clerkly  manuscripts;  formal  handwriting; 
now,  especially,  a  writing  or  type  of  a  form  pe- 
culiar to  some  class  of  old  manuscripts ;  spe- 
cifically, in  her..  Old  English  black-letter:  as, 
German  or  English  text;  a  text  (black-letter) 
K  or  T.  An  Old  English  letter  often  occurs  as  a  bearing 
or  part  of  a  bearing,  and  is  blazoned  as  above.  See  also 
black-letter.  Compare  church  text  and  Gemuin  text. 
Fau'  as  a  text  B  in  a  copy-book. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2.  42. 
Chapel  text.  SeectopeZ.— Church  text.  See  church. 
— German  text.  See  German^. — To  cap  texts.  See 
capi. 
textt  (tekst),  V.  t.  [<  text,  n.]  To  write  in  text- 
hand  or  large  characters. 

Truth  copied  from  my  heart  is  texted  there. 

Middleton  and  Dekker,  Spanish  Gypsy,  iii.  3. 
O  then,  how  high 
Shall  this  great  Troy  text  up  the  memory 
Of  you  her  noble  preetor  1 

Dekker,  London's  Tempe. 
text-book  (tekst'biik),  71.  1.  A  book  contain- 
ing a  text  or  texts,  (a)  a  book  with  wide  spaces  be- 
tween the  lines  of  text  for  notes  or  comments.  (6)  A 
book  containing  a  selection  of  passages  of  Scripture  ar- 
ranged for  reference :  more  generally  termed  Bible  text- 
book. 

2.  A  book  used  by  students  as  a  standard  work 
for  a  particular  branch  of  study;  a  manual  of 
instruction ;  a  book  which  forms  the  basis  of 
lectures  or  comments.— 3.  Same  as  libretto,  1. 
textevangelium  (teks'te-van-je'li-um),  n. 

[ML.]  Same  as  Textus,  2. 
text-hand  (tekst'hand),  n.  A  large,  uniform, 
clerkly  handwriting:  so  called  from  the  large 
writingformerly  usedfor  the  text  of  manuscript 
books,  in  distinction  from  the  smaller  writing 
used  for  the  notes. 

textile  (teks'til),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  textile,  <  L. 
textilis,  <  textum,  something  woven :  see  text.] 
I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  weaving:  as,  the 
textile  art. —  2.  Woven,  or  capable  of  being 
woven;  formed  by  weaving:  &s,  textile  ta\me.s; 
textile  materials,  such  as  wool,  flax,  silk,  cotton . 
—Textile  cone,  in  conch.,  one  of  the  cone-shells,  Cmms 
textilis,  whose  colors  suggest  a  woven  fabric. 
II.  n.  1.  A  woven  fabric. 

The  placing  of  the  tangible  parts  in  length  or  transverse, 
as  in  the  warp  and  the  wool  of  texfzJeg. 

Baeon,  Nat.  Hist,  §  846. 


textile 

2.  A  material  suitable  for  weaving  into  a  tex- 
tile fabric :  as,  hemp  and  other  textiles. 

The  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  reports  the  discovery 
of  a  new  ieae^le  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  This  plant, 
called  kauafl  by  the  natives,  .  .  .  attains  a  height  of  ten 
feet.  Science,  XIII.  81. 

textlet  (tekst'let),  n.     [<  text  +  -lef]    A  short 

or  small  text.     Cmrlyle,  Sartor  Eesartus,  i.  11. 

[Bare.] 
text-man  (tekst'man),  n.    A  man  ready  in  the 

quotation  of  texts,  or  too  strict  in  adherence 

to  the  letter  of  texts.     [Bare.] 

But  saith  he.  Are  not  the  Clergy  members  of  Christ'? 
why  should  not  each  member  thrive  alike?  Carn:dl  text- 
man!  As  if  worldly  thriving  were  one  of  the  privileges 
wee  have  by  being  in  Christ  \ 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

Textor  (teks'tor),  n.  [NL.  (Temminck,  1828), 
<  L.  textor,  a  weaver,  <  texere,  weave :  see  text.] 
A  genus  of  African  weaver-birds,  of  the  family 
Ploceidie.  There  are  several  species.  The  best-known  is 
the  ox-bird,  T.  albiroetris  (commonly  called  T.  alecto),  black 
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A  copy  in  some  parts  textuaily  exact, 

LoweU,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  30. 
textuary  (teks'Ju-a-ri),  a.  and  n.     [<  L.  textus, 
+  -ary.\    1.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  text; 
textual. 

He  extends  the  exclusion  unto  twenty  days,  which  in 
the  teatimry  sense  Is  fully  accomplished  in  one. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  16. 
2+.  Having  the  authority  or  importance  of  a 
text ;  that  ranks  as  a  text,  or  takes  chief  place ; 
regarded  as  authoritative,  or  as  an  authority. 

1  see  no  ground  why  his  reason  should  be  tentimry  to 
ours,  or  that  God  intended  him  an  universal  headship. 

QlanvilU. 
Some  who  have  had  the  honour  to  be  textoMry  in  divin- 
ity are  of  opinion  that  it  shall  be  the  same  speci&cal  fire 
with  ours.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  60. 

II.  «. ;  pi.  textuaries  (-riz).  1.  A  textualist; 
one  who  adheres  strictly  to  the  text. — 2t.  An 
expounder  or  critic  of  texts ;  a  textual  exposi- 
tor or  critic. 

^  In  Luke  xvi.  17, 18,  .  .  .  this  clause  against  abrogating 
is  inserted  immediately  before  the  sentence  against  di- 
vorce, as  if  it  were  called  thither  on  purpose  to  defend  the 
equity  of  this  particular  law  against  the  foreseen  rashness 
of  common  textumriee.  Milton,  Tetrachordon. 

The  greatest  wits  have  been  the  best  textuaries. 

Swift,  To  a  young  Poet. 

textuelt,  a-    A  Middle  English  form  of  textual. 
textuistt  (teks'tu-ist),  n.     [<  L.  textus,  text,  + 
-ist.'\    One  who  adheres  too  strictly  to  the  let- 
ter of  texts;  a  textualist. 

When  I  remember  the  little  that  our  Saviour  could  pre- 
vail about  this  doctrine  of  charity  against  the  crabbed 
textuists  of  his  time,  I  make  no  wonder. 

Milton,  Divorce,  To  the  Parliament. 

Textularia  (teks-tu-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (D'Or- 
bigny,  1826),  <  L.  Hextula,  dim.  of  textus,  text,  + 
-aria.]    The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Texiu- 


with  a  white  bill,  and*8|  inches  long.  The  others  have 
coral-red  bills,  as  T.  niger  isii  erythrarhynfihwe),  which  is  9J 
inches  long.  Also  cdded  Alecto,  Dertroides,  Btibalomis, 
and  Aledromis. 

textorial  (teks-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  L.  textorius,  of  or 
pertaining  to  weaving,  <  textor,  a  weaver,  < 
texere,  weave :  see  text.']  Of  or  pertaining  to 
weaving.     [Bare.] 

From  the  cultivation  of  the  textorial  arts  among  the 
orientals  came  Darius's  wonderful  cloth, 

T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  iii.  178. 

Textor's  map-projection.    Bee  projeoUon. 
text-pen  (tekst'pen),  n.     A  kind  of  metallic 

pen  used  in  engrossing. 
textrine  (teks'trin),  a.     [<  L.  textrinus,  of  or 

pertaining  to  weaving,  contr.  from  *textorinus, 

<  textor,  a  weaver :  see  textorial.']  Of  or  per- 
taining to  weaving  or  construction ;  textorial. 
Berham,  Physico-Theol.,  viii.  6.     [Bare.] 

textual  (teks'tu-al),  a.  and  n.     [<  MB.  textuel, 

<  OP.  (and  P.')'  textuel  =  Sp.  Pg.  textual  =  It. 
testuale,  <  L.  as  if  *textuaUs,  <  textus,  text:  see 
text]  I,  a.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  contained 
in  the  text :  as,  textual  criticism ;  textual  errors. 

They  seek  ...  to  rout  and  disarray  the  wise  and  well- 
couched  order  of  St.  Paul's  own  words,  using  a  certain  tex- 
tiuU  riot  to  chop  off  the  hands  of  the  word  presbytery. 

Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Bemonst.,  §  5. 

Textual  inaccuracy  is  a  grave  fault  in  the  new  edition 
of  the  old  poets.  LoweU,  Study  Windows,  p.  301. 

2t.  Based  on  texts. 

Here  shall  your  majestic  find  .  .  .  speculation  inter- 
changed with  experience,  positive  theology  with  polemi- 
cal, textiml  with  discursorie.  Bp.  Hall,  Works,  Bed. 

3t.  Acquainted  with  texts  and  capable  of  quot- 
ing them  precisely;  learned  or  versed  in  texts. 
This  meditaciouu 
I  putte  it  ay  under  correccioun 
Of  elerkes,  for  I  am  nat  textuel; 
I  take  but  the  sentens,  trusteth  wel. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Parson's  Tale,  L  B6. 

Textual  commentary.    See  commentary,  1. 

Il.t  »•  One  versed  in  texts;  a  textualist. 

Wherefore  they  were  called  Karaim,  that  is  Bible-men, 
or  Textualle,  and  in  thfe  Koman  tongue  they  call  them 
Saduces.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  143. 

textualism  (teks'tu-al-izm),  n.     [<  textual  + 
4sm.]    Strict  adherence  to  the  text. 
textualist  (teks'tu-al-ist),  n.     [<  textual  +  -ist.] 

1.  One  who  is  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  can  readUy  quote  texts. 

How  nimble  textualietsa.nd  grammarians  for  the  tongue 
the  Babblns  are,  their  comments  can  witness. 

Lightfooti  Miscellanies,  vi. 

2.  One  who  adheres  strictly  to  the  letter  of 
texts. 

textuaily  (teks'tu-al-i),  adv.    In  or  as  regards 
the  text ;  according  to  the  text. 


textularian  (teks-tu-la'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Textularia  +  -an.]  1.  a.  Belonging  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  Tea;iMZaria  in  a  broad  sense; 
textularidean.  JF.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  458. 
II,  n.  A  textularian  f oraminifer.    . 

Textularidea  (teks"tu-la-rid'e-a),  «.  pi.    [NL., 

<  Textularia  +  -id-ed.]'  The  textwlariidse  a.A- 
vanced  to  the  rank  of  an  order,  and  divided  into 
Textularina,  Buliminina,  and  Cassidulinina. 

textularidean  (teks"tu-la-rid'e-an),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Textularidea  +  -a».]    I.   o.'  Textularian  in 
a  broad  sense ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Textula- 
ridea. 
II.  n.  A  textularian  in  a  broad  sense. 

Textulariidse  (teks'-'tu-la-n'i-de),  n.  pi.    [NL., 

<  Textularia  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  perforate 
foraminifers,  typified  by  the  genus  Textularia. 
The  test  is  arenaceous  or  hyaline,  with  or  without  a  per- 
forate calcareous  basis,  and  the  chambers  are  normally  ar- 
ranged in  two  or  more  alternating  series,  or  spiral  and 
labyrinthic.  Dimorphous  and  trimorphous  forms  may 
also  be  found. 

textural  (teks'tur-al),  a.  [<  texture  +  -at]  Of 
or  relating  to  texture :  as,  textural  differences 
between  rooks. 

It  may  be  the  result  of  congestion  or  inflammation  of 
the  nerve,  ...  or  of  other  textural  changes. 

Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  62. 

Textural  amatomy.  See  anatomy. 
texture  (teks'tur),  n.  [<  P.  texture  =  Pr.  tex- 
ura,  temra  =  Sp.  Pg.  textura  =  It.  testura,  <  L. 
textwra,  a  weaving,  web,  texture,  structure,  < 
texere,  pp.  textus,  weave :  see  text]  It.  The  art 
or  process  of  weaving. 

God  made  them  .  .  .  coats  of  skin,  which,  though  a  nat- 
nral  habit  unto  all  before  the  invention  of  teiawre,  was 
something  more  unto  Adam. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  26. 

3.  Anything  produced  by  weaving;  a  woven 
or  textile  fabric  of  any  sort;  a  web. 

His  high  throne,  which,  under  state 
Of  richest  tetiure  spread,  at  the  upper  end 
Was  placed  in  regal  lustre.       Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  446. 
Others,  apart  far  in  the  grassy  dale, 
.  .  .  their  humble  texture  weave. 

Thomson,  Spring,  1.  641. 

3.  The  peculiar  or  characteristic  disposition  of 
the  threads,  strands,  or  the  like  which  make 
up  a  textile  fabric:  as,  cloth  of  loose  texture.— 

4.  By  extension,  the  peculiar  disposition  of 
the  constituent  parts  of  any  body— its  make, 
consistence,  etc.;  structure  in  general. 

In  the  next  place,  it  seems  to  be  pretty  well  agreed 
that  there  is  something  also  in  the  origmal  frame  or  fea> 
ture  of  every  man's  mind  which,  independently  of  an  ex- 
terior and  subsequently  intervening  circumstances,  and 
even  of  his  radical  frame  of  body,  makes  him  liable  to 
be  difflerently  affected  by  the  same  exciting  causes  from 
what  another  man  would  be.  .  r     ■  ■  i-        •  «« 

Bentham,  Introd.  to  Morals  and  Legislation,  vi.  29. 

The  mind  must  have  the  pressure  of  incumbent  duties, 
nr  it  wUl  erow  lax  and  spongy  in  texture  lor  want  of  it. 
or  II  wm  grow  lo^  ^  ^,  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  281. 
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When  scenes  are  detached  from  the  texture  of  a  play, 
each  scene  inevitably  loses  something  of  the  effect  which, 
in  the  dramatist's  conception,  belonged  to  it  as  part  of 
"  a  single  action. "  Clascal  Eev.,  11.  248. 

5.  In  iiol.,  a  tissue;  the  character  or  mode  of 
formation  of  tissues. —  6.  In  the  fine  arts,  the 
surface  quality  of  animate  or  inanimate  objects, 
natural  or  artificial,  which  expresses  to  the  eye 
the  disposition  and  arrangement  of  their  com- 
ponent tissues — Cavernous  texture.  See  cammous. 
—  Texture  of  rocks,  the  mode  of  aggregation  of  the 
mineral  substances  of  which  rocks  are  composed.  It  re- 
lates to  the  arrangement  of  their  parts  viewed  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  that  of  their  structure.  The  texture  of  rocks 
may  be  compaetj  earthy,  granular,  scaly,  slaty,  etc.  See 
structure. 

texture  (teks'tur),  V.  t ;  pret.  and  pp.  textwed, 
ppr.  texturing.  "  [<  texture,  n.]  To  form  a  tex- 
ture of  or  with;  interweave.     [Bare.] 

textureless  (teks'tur-les),  a.  [<  texture  +  -less.] 
Having  no  discernible  structure;  amorphous: 
as,  a  textureless  membrane. 

texturyt  (teks'tu-ri),  a.  [<  texture  +  -^i.] 
Same  as  texture,!. 

textus  (teks'tus),  n.  [<  L.  textus,  text:  see 
text.]  1.  The  text  of  anj  book,  especially  of 
the  Bible  or  of  a  part  of  it :  as,  the  Textus'Re- 
ceptus  (see  phrase  below). — 2t.  A  book  con- 
taining the  liturgical  gospels. 

The  book  of  the  gospels,  or  textus,  had,  in  general,  a 
binding  of  solid  gold,  studded  with  gems,  and  especially 
pearls,  and  was  used  for  being  kissed;  the  other,  the 
gospel-book,  which  served  for  reading  out  of,  was  often 
as  richly  adorned. 

Back,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  ii  192. 

Textus  Beceptus,  the  received  text  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment. Strictly  speaking,  this  name  belongs  to  the  Elzevir 
edition  of  1633,  to  which  the  printers  had  prefixed  the  state- 
ment "Textum  ergo  habes  nunc  ab  omnibus  receptum" 
(You  have  now  therefore  the  text  received  by  all).  This 
text  is  founded  chiefly  upon  Erasmus's  editions.  The  name 
is,  however,  loosely  applied  to  any  similar  text,  such  as 
that  on  which  the  authorized  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  based.  The  Textus  Beceptus  represents  Greek 
manuscripts  of  late  date. 

textus-case  (teks'tus-kas),  n.  A  case  for  a  tex- 
tus, or  book  of  the  gospels :  usually  a  decorative 
case  of  the  middle  ages,  or  older,  as  of  stamped 
leather,  silver,  or  silver-gilt. 

text-writer  (tekst'ri'''t6r),  n.  It.  One  who, 
before  the  invention  of  printing,  copied  books 
for  sale.  Encye.  Diet — 2.  A  writer  of  text- 
books and  oompends :  as,  a  legal  text-writer. 

The  notion  that  the  extraordinary  harshness  of  the  Hin- 
doo text-wriiers  to  widows  is  of  sacerdotal  origin. 

Main£,  Village  Communities,  p.  54. 

teylett,  ».    See  tillett. 

teyl-tree  (til'tre),  n.  Same  as  teil-tree.  See 
teil. 

teynet,  n.    A  Middle  English  variant  of  tain. 

teyntet,  n.  An  oceasional  Middle  English  form 
of  Unti. 

th.    A  common  English  digraph.     See  Ti. 

Th.  1.  An  abbreviation  of  Thursday. —  2.  In 
chem.,  the  s.ymbol  for  thorium. 

-thi.  [<  ME.  -fh,  -t,  -eth,  <  AS.  -th,  -t,  etc.,  of 
various  origin:  see  etymologies  of  words  con- 
taining this  formation.]  A  suffix  used  in  form- 
ing abstract  nouns  from  adjectives  or  verbs,  as 
in  health  from  whole  or  heal,  stealth  from  steal, 
filth  iromfoul,  tilth  from  till,  growth  tiova.  grow, 
truth,  troth,  from  true  or  trow,  drouth  from  dry, 
highth  from  high,  etc.  it  is  little  used  as  a  modern 
formative,  the  more  recent  examples^  like  hlowtk,  tpUth, 
being  chiefly  poetical.  The  words  in  which  it  occurs  are 
mostly  old,  and  accordingly  often  differ  somewhat,  in  their 
modern  form,  from  the  modem  form  of  the  original  ad- 
jective or  verlj,  as  flthitom  foid,drovtht!ora  dry,  etc.  In 
many  oases  the  relation  of  the  noun  in  -th  to  its  original 
verb  is  more  remote,  and  is  to  be  explained  by  the  history 
of  the  particular  word,  as  in  death  from  the  original  form 
of  die,  ruth  from  rue,  etc.  In  certain  positions  the  -th 
becomes  -S,  and  sometimes  -d.  Some  modern  forms  in  -t 
coexist  with  forms  in  -th,  as  drought,  height,  beside  the 
now  archaic  drouth,  highth;  and  in  some  -t  has  replaced 
the  earlier  -th,  as  in  sight.  In  many  nouns  -th  is  of  other, 
and  often  obscure,  origin,  as  in  north,  south,  both,  etc. 

-tll2.  [Also  -eth  ;  <  ME.  -th, -eth,  -the,  -ethe,<  AS. 
-tha,  -the  {-o-tha),  etc.,  =  L.  -tus  =  (Jr.  -rof,  etc. ; 
an  adj.  formative  (orig.  identical  with  the  su- 
per!, suffix-f,  in-es-*),  used  to  form  ordinal  from 
cardinal  numerals :  see  the  etymologies  of  the 
ordinals  concerned.]  A  suffix  (-eth  after  a 
vowel)  used  in  forming  ordinal  from  cardinal 
numerals,  as  in  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  etc.,  twen- 
tieth, thirtieth,  hundredth,  thousandth,  millionth, 
etc.  It  appears  as  -d  in  third,  and  was  formerly  -t  in 
fift,  sixt,  etc.,  now  fifth,  sixth,  etc.  In  first  the  suffix  is 
the  superlative  -si.  In  eighth,  pronounced  as  if  spelled 
*eightth,  the  radical  t  is  anomalously  omitted  in  spelling. 

-tbS.  [<  ME.  -th,  -eth,<  AS.  -eth,  -atli,  -iath  =  D.  -t 
=  (j.  -*,  etc.]  A  suffix  (in  older  form  -eth)  used 
in  forming  the  third  person  singular  (and  in 
Middle  English  all  prrsons  plural)  of  the  pres- 
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ent  indicative  of  verbs,  as  in  singeth,  hopeth, 
etc.,  or  hath,  doth,  etc.  it  remaina  in  archaic  use, 
in  poetical  and  ecriptuial  language,  the  ordinary  modern 
form  being  •*,  -«»,  i^  in  tings,  hopes,  has,  does,  etc.  In 
Middle  English  and  Anglo-Saxon  use  it  was  often  con- 
tracted with  a  preceding  radical  d  or  t  into  -t,  as  fint  for 
JindetA,  sit  for  sUeth,  taUeOi,  etc. 

thaH,  adv.    A  Middle  English  variant  of  tho\ 

tha^t,  pron.   An  obsolete  form  of  the^  and  they^ . 

thaar,  n.    See  thar^. 

tback^  (thak),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
(Scotch)  form  of  thatch.— jj-oAet  thack  and  rape, 
under  thatch  and  rope :  said  of  stacks  in  the  ham-yard 
when  they  are  thatched  in  for  the  winter,  the  thatch  be- 
ing secured  with  straw  ropes;  hence,  figuratively,  snug 
and  comfortable.    [Scotch.] 

thacki  (thak),  v.     An  obsolete  or  dialectal 

(Scotch)  form  of  thatch. 
thack^t  (thak),  V.  t.    [<  ME.  thahken,  <  AS.  thac- 

cian  =  Icel.  thjoklca,  later  also  thjaka  =  Norw. 

loaaka,  strike,  beat;  of.  Icel.  thykkr,  a  thump, 

blow.     Cf.  thwack  and   whack.]     To  strike; 

thump;  thwack.     Chaucer. 
thack^t.n.     [<  ME.  thacce:  see  thack^,  «.]    A 

stroke ;  a  thwack. 

For  when  thacces  of  anguych  watz  hid  in  my  sawle, 
Thenne  I  remembred  me  rygt  of  my  rych  lorde, 
Frayande  him  for  veti  his  prophete  to  here. 

Mliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ilL  325. 

thacker  (thak'er),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
form  of  thatcher. 

thae  (SHa),  pron.  A  Scotch  form  of  tho^,  obso- 
lete or  dialectal  plural  of  the^  and  that. 

thaff  (thaf),  n.    Same  as  teff. 

thaht,  conj.    A  Middle  English  form  of  though. 

thakket,  v.  t.    A  Middle  English  form  of  thack^. 

tlialamencephal(thal-a-men'se-fal),  n,  [<  thal- 
amencephalon.'}    Same  as  thalamenc^halon, 

thalamencephalic  (thal-a-men-se-fal'ik  or 
-sef'a-lik),  a.  [<  thalamen'c^hal  +  -ic]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  thalamencephalon ;  dience- 
phalic. 

thalamencephalon  (thaFa-men-sef'a-lon),  n. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  Odia/iog,  an  iim'er  chamber,  +  tyiU- 
<pa2og,  the  brain :  see  thalamus  and  encephalon.'] 
The  parts  of  the  brain  about  the  third  ventricle 
developed  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  first  pri- 
mary cerebral  vesicle,  including  the  thalami, 
the  optic  tracts  and  chiasma,  the  infundibulum 
and  cerebral  part  of  the  pituitary  body,  the 
corpora  albicantia,  the  conarium,  the  ependy- 
mal  part  of  the  velum  interpositum,  a  lamina 
cinerea,  and  other  structures.  Also  called  di- 
encephalon,  mterbrain,  'tweett-brain.  See  cuts 
under  ElasmobranchU,  encephalon,  Ba/aa,  Petro- 
myzonUdee,  and  cerebral. 

thalami,  n.    Plural  of  thalamMi. 

thalamia,  n.    Plural  of  thalamiwm. 

thalamic  (thal'a-mik),  a.  [<.  thalamus  +  -ic] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  optic  thalamus Thal- 
amic commissuxe  of  the  brain,  the  middle,  soft,  or  gray 
commissure ;  the  medicommissore. 

Thalamiflorae  (thal"a-mi-fl6're),  n.  pi.  [NL. : 
see  thalamiflorous.']  A  group  of  orders  of  poly- 
petalous  plants,  constituting  the  first  of  three 
divisions  called  series  by  Bentham  and  Hooker. 
It  is  distinguished  from  the  others,  the  Disciforee  and 
Calycijtorse,  by  the  usual  insertion  of  the  petals,  stamens, 
and  pistils  on  the  receptacle,  not  on  a  disk  or  on  the  calyx. 
In  these  orders  the  sepals  are  usually  distinct,  herbaceous, 
imbricate,  or  valvate,  and  free  from  the  ovary ;  and  the 
receptacle  is  small  and  elevated  or  stalk-like.  The  group 
embraces  the  6  cohorts  Ranales,  Parietaies,  Polygalvnae, 
Caryophyllinse,  GviUferaies,  and  Malvales,  including  35  or- 
ders, in  20  of  which  the  stamens  are  commonly  numerous, 
in  the  others  more  often  definite. 

thalamifloral  (thaF'a^mi-flo'ral),  a.  [<  thdla- 
miflorous  +  -aL]  In  "hot.,  having  the  petals  and 
stamens  arising  immediately  from  the  torus  or 
thalamus ;  belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
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cwlia.']    The  cavity  of  the  thalamencephalon ; 

the  thalamic  coelia,  commonly  known  as  the 

third  ventricle  of  the  brain, 
thalamocmral  (thal'a-mo-kro'ral),  a.     [<  NL. 

thalamus,  q.  v.,  -1-  owaZ.']     Pertaining  to  the 

thalamus  and  the  crus  cerebri. 
Thalamophora  (thal-a-mof 'o-ra),  n.  pi.    [NL., 

<  Gr.  6d%a/ioc,  an  inner  chamber,  +  -ijiopog,  < 
<l>ipeiv  =  E.  6eori.]  A  name  proposed  by  Hert- 
wig  (1819)  for  the  f oraminifers,  or  those  rhizo- 
pods  which  possess  a  skeleton,  or  which  are 
invested  by  a  chitinous  test  or  covered  by  sili-. 
cious  or  arenaceous  particles:  thus  equivalent 
to  and  conterminous  with  Foramwifera. 

thalamus  (thal'ai-mus),  n.;  pi.  thalami  (-nu). 
[NL.,  also  thalamos;  <  L.  thalam^is,  <  Gr.  6d?ia- 
uog,  an  inner  chamber,  a  bedroom,  a  bed.]  1. 
In  Gr.  archsBol.,  an  inner  or  private  room;  a 
chamber;  especially,  the  women's  apartment 
(Homeric) ;  a  sekos. 

The  tTudamos  in  Asiatic  temples. 

C.  0.  MiOler,  Manual  of  Archteol.  (trans.),  §  288. 
The  walls  of  quarry-stones  bonded  with  clay  were  simi- 
lar to  walls  which  were  "found  by  many  hundreds  in  all 
the  five  prehistoric  cities  of  Troy,  in  the  treasuries  of 
Mycense^  in  the  tkaZamos  of  Orchomenos,"  etc. 

Apjoleton's  Ann.  Oyc,  1886,  p.  34. 

3.  In  anat. :  (at)  The  apparent  origin  of  a  cra- 
nial nerve ;  the  place  where  a  nerve  emerges 
from  or  leaves  the  brain.  (6)  Specifically,  the 
optic  thalamus;  the  thalamus  of  the  optic 
nerve ;  the  great  posterior  ganglion  of  the  cere- 
brum, forming  the  lateral  wall  of  the  cere- 
bral ventricle,  and  connected  with  its  feUow 
by  the  middle  commissure  of  the  brain.  See  cut 
under  cerebral. — 3.  lnh'ot.:  {a)  The  receptacle 
or  torus.  (6)  Same  as  thallus Anterior,  Infe- 
rior, internal,  and  posterior  peduncles  of  the  thal- 
amus. Seepeduncfe.— Nucleus  eztemnsthalanil  See 
nuo2etu.— Thalamus  nenri  optici,  or  thalamus  opti- 
cus, the  optic  thalamus.    See  def.  2  (&). 

Thalarctos  (tha-lark'tos),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  for 
TiMlassarctos.'i   Same  as  Thalassarctos. 

Thalassarachna  (tha-las-a-rak'na),  n.  [NL. 
^Packard,  1871),  <  Gr.  Saiaaaaj'the  sea,  + 
apax^Vt  spider.]  A  genus  of  marine  mites  be- 
longing to  the  HydrachnidsB,  a  family  of  water- 
mites.  T.  verrilli  is  dredged  in  20  fathoms  off 
Eastport,  Maine. 

Thalassarctos  (thal-a-sai'k'tos),  n,  [NL.  (also 
Thalarctos  (J.  E.  Gray,  1825)  and  Thalarctus), 

<  Gr.  Bdlacraa,  the  sea,  +  apuroQ,  bear.]  That  ge- 
nus of  UrsidSB  which  contains  the  polar  bear, 
T.  mariUmus.    See  cut  under  bear^. 

Thalasseus  (tha-las'f-us),  n.  [NL.  (Boie, 
1822),  <  Gr.  BaJutaaeig,  a  fisherman,  <  ddXaaaa, 
the  sea.]    A  genus  of  Sterninse,  or  subgenus  of 


thalamiflorous  (thal"a-nii-fl6'rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
thalamiflorus,  <  L.  thalamus  (<  Gr.  Bdhifiog),  a 
bed,  +  flos  (flor-),  flower.]  In  bot.,  same  as 
thalamifloral. 

thalamite  (thal'a-mit),  n.  [<  Gr.  6a7ia/dT?ic  (see 
def.),  <  8dia/iog,  an  inner  chamber,  the  lowest 
part  of  the  hold  of  a  ship:  see  thalamus.']  In 
Gr.  aniiq.,  a  rower  of  the  lowest  of  the  three 
tiers  of  oarsmen  in  a  trireme.  See  thranite  and 
eeugite. 

Behind  the  zygite  sat  the  thcUarmte,  or  oarsman  of  the 
lowest  bank.  Encye.  BriL,  XKI.  806. 


thalaminm  (tha-la'mi-um),  n.;  pi.  thalamia 
(-a).  [NL.,  <  L'.  thalamus,  <  Gr.  ffaiafwg,  an  in- 
ner chamber,  a  bedroom,  a  bed :  see  thalamus.'] 
Id  bot.,  a,  fruit-bearing  organ  or  cavity,  (o)  A  re- 
ceptacle containing  spores  in  certain  algte.  (b)  The  by- 
meniom  of  fungi,  or  one  of  its  forms,  (c)  The  disk  of  li- 
chens. 

thalamoccele  (thal'a-mo-sel),  n.  [<  Gr.  Bdhi- 
liog,  an  inner  chamber,  +  KoiUa,  a  hoUow :  see 


Royal  Tern  ( Thalasseus  maximus). 

Sterna,  containing  those  large  terns  whose 
black  cap  extends  into  a  slight  occipital  crest, 
and  whose  feet  are  black.   See  Sterna  and  tern^. 

Thalassia  (tha-las'i-a)^  n.  [NL.  (Solander, 
1806),  so  called  from  then- habitat;  <  Gr.  BaTiAa- 
ma,  fem.  of  daMaaiog,  of  the  sea,  <  ddhiaaa,  the 
sea.]  A  genus  of  plants,  of  the  order  Hydro- 
charidesB,  type  of  the  tribe  Thalassiese.  it  is  char- 
acterized by  unisexual  two-leaved  one-flowered  sUghtly 
tubular  spathes,  the  long-pedicelled  male  flower  with 
three  ovate  petaloid  segments  and  six  long  erect  anthers, 
the  female  at  first  nearly  sessile  and  with  a  long-beaked 
ovary  which  matures  into  a  globose  roughened  fruit  de- 
hiscent into  many  ascending  or  stellate  lobes.  The  two 
species  are  plants  growing  submerged  in  the  sea,  with  long 
thong-like  leaves  from  an  elongated  creeping  rootstock ; 
T.  textudinwm,  of  the  West  Indies,  known  as  turtle-graxs 
and  manoct'o^ass,  is  a  gregarious  rosulate  plant  of  the 
sea-bottom,  with  linear  leaves  about  a  foot  in  length. 

thalassian  (tha-las'i-an),  n.  [<  Gr.  BaAdaauiQ, 
of  the  sea,  <  Bdlaaaa,  the  sea.]    .^v  sea-turtle. 

thalassic  (tha-las'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Bdlaaaa,  the 
sea,  +  -ic.]  "1.  In  zoSl.,  living  in  the  high 
seas;  pelagic;  marine. — 3.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  restricted  to  the  smaller  bodies  of  water 
called  seas,  as  distinguished  from  oceanic. 

The  commercial  situation  of  the  trading  towns  of  North 
Germany,  admirable  so  long  as  the  trade  of  the  world  was 
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chiefly  potamic  or  thalasHc  in  character,  lost  nearly  all 
its  value  when  at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century  com- 
merce became  oceanic.  The  Academy,  Oct.  26, 1889,  p.  265. 
ThalaSBlC  rocks.    See  WUttral  rocks,  under  littoral. 

ThalassiCOlla  (tha-las-i-kol'a),  n .  [<  Gr.  Bd^aaa, 
the  sea,  +  KdUa,  glue.]  The  typical  genus  of 
Tlialassicollidse.    T.  pelagica  is  an  example. 

Thalassicollidae(tha-las-i-kol'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Thalassicolla  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  unicapsu- 
lar  or  monocyttarian  radiolarians  of  the  order 
Peripylsea,  of  spherical  form,  with  single  nu- 
cleus, and  the  skeleton  wanting  or  represented 
only  by  loose  silicious  spicules.  Eepresenta- 
tive  genera  are  Thalassicolla  and  Thalassosphas- 
ra.    Also  Thalassicollea. 

thalassicollidan   (tha-las-i-kol'i-dan),  a.  and 
n.    [<  Thalassicollidse'+ -an.]    I.  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  Thalassicollidse,  or  having  their  charac- 
ters. 
II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Thalassicollidse. 

Thalassidroma  (thal-a-sid'ro-ma),  n.  [NL. 
(N.  A.  Vigors,  1825),  irreg.  <  Gr.'ffd^ffffa,  the  sea, 
+  Spdjios,  running.]  A  genus  of  small  petrels : 
formerly  including  those,  like  the  stormy  pet- 
rel, T.  pelagica,  now  placed  in  the  restricted 
genus  Frocellaria. 

Thalassieae  (thal-a-a'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Ben- 
tham and  Hooker,  188'3),  <  Thalassia  +  -ex.] 
A  tribe  of  plants,  coextensive  with  the  series 
Marinse  (which  see). 

Thalassina  (thal-a-si'nS),  n.  [<  Gr.  BaTjinaa, 
the  sea.]  The  typical  genus  of  Thalassinidse, 
containing  such  forms  as  T.  scorpionoides.  See 
cut  under  Thalassinidse. 

thalassinian  (thal-a-sin'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Thalassina  +  -iaw.]  "  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Thalassinld^. 

II.  n.  A  burrowing  crustacean  of  the  family 
Thalassinidse. 

Thalassinidae  (thal-a-sin'i- 
de),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Thalas-, 
sima  +  -idse.]  A  family  of 
macrurous  decapod  crusta- 
ceans, typified  by  the  genus 
Thalassina.  They  have  the  po- 
dobranchiffi  completely  divided  or 
reduced  to  epipodites,  the  pleuro- 
branchlse  not  more  than  four  and 
not  posterior,  and  the  branchlEe 
with  foliaceous  as  well  as  filamen- 
tous processes.  They  are  remark- 
able tor  the  length  of  the  abdomen 
and  the  softness  of  the  test,  and 
are  of  burrowing  habits.  They 
are  commonly  known  as  soorpion- 
loisters. 

Thalassiophyta  (tha-las-i- . 
of'i-ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.;  <  Gr. 
BaXdaaiog,  of  or  belonging  to 
the  sea  (<  BdTuiaaa,  the  sea), 
-I-  <tivT6v,  a  plant.]  A  name  proposed  by  La- 
mouroux  for  Algse,  but  inapplicable  from  its  be- 
ing too  restricted — exelu(fing  all  fresh-water 
species. 

thalassiophyte  (tha-las'i-o-fit),  n.  [See  Tha- 
lassiophyta.] In  bot.,  a  plant  of  the  Thalassi- 
ophyta; a  seaweed ;  an  alga. 

Tnalassoaetus(tha-las-6-a'e-tus),  n.  [NL., 
orig.  T)iallasoaetv.s  (Kaup,  1845),  later  ThaUa- 
saetus  (Kaup,  1845),  Thalassaetus  (Kaup,  1847), 
Uialassiaetus  (Reichenbach,1850),  <  Gr.  BdXaaaa, 
the  sea,  +  aerdi,  an  eagle.]  A  genus  of  sea- 
eagles,  in  which  the  tail  has  fourteen  rectriees, 
as  T.  pelagicus,  of  Kamchatka  and  Alaska. 
See  cut  under  sea-eagle. 

Thalassochelys  (thal-a-sok'e-lis),  n.  [NL. 
(Fitzinger),  <  Gr.  Bdhiaaa,  the  sea,  +  x^^'i'C,  a 
tortoise.]  A  genus  of  chelonians,  of  the  family 
ChelonOdee ;  me  loggerhead  turtles. 

thalassocracy  (th£-a-sok'ra-si),  n.     Same  as 


Scorpion-lob5ter(7'Aiz/aJ- 
stfta  scorpionoides}. 


We  read  oi  Minos,  the  legendary  Cretan  ruler,  with  his 
thiUassocracy,  and  we  think  chiefly  of  war,  not  of  com- 
merce —  yet  the  power  of  Minos  would  have  been  of  little 
moment  unless  to  protect  commerce. 

Amer.  Jour.  Archseol.,  VI.  440. 

thalassocraty  (thal-a-sok'ra-ti),  n.  [<  Gr.  Ba- 
TxusaoKparla,  mastery  of  the  sea,  <  BaTixmaoKpaireiv, 
rule  the  sea,  <  BdTiaaaa,  the  sea,  +  Kparelv,  rule.] 
Sovereignty  of  the  seas.     [Rare.] 

He  [Polycrates]  was  Edso  the  first  to  lay  claim  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  or  thalassocraty,  which  at 
that  time  there  was  none  to  dispute  with  him. 

Eneyo.  Brit.,  XXL  24a. 

thalassographer  (thal-a-sog'ra-f6r),  n.  [<  thai- 
assograph-y  +  -eri.]  One  who  occupies  him- 
self with  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
ocean:  same  as  oceanographer. 

thalassographic  (tha-las-o-graf'ik),  a.  [<  thaU 
assograpii-y  +  -ic]  'Relating  to  or  concerned 
with  thalassography:  same  as  oceanographic. 
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The  field  of  work  opened  to  naturalists  by  thtUame- 
graphic  surveys  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

A.  Agmsiz,  Three  Cruises  ot  the  Blake,  I.  vii. 

thalassography  (thal-a-sog'ra-fl),  n.  [Cf.  MGr. 
Balaaaoypa^q,  deBoribingthesea;  <Gt.  BdTuaaaa, 
the  sea,  +  yp&ipeiv,  write.]  The  science  of  the 
ocean;  oceanography  f  that  branch  of  physical 
geography  which  has  to  do  with  the  phenomena 
of  the  ocean. 

The  need  of  some  simple  word  to  express  the  science 
which  treats  of  oceanic  basins  has  led  to  the  construction 
of  this  term  [thalassograpliy]. 

A.  Agassiz,  Three  Cruises  of  the  Blake,  I.  i. 

thalassometer  (thal-a-som'e-t6r),  n.  [<  Gt. 
Ba^aaa,  the  sea,  +  lihpov,  measure.]  A  tide- 
gage. 

ThalassopMla  (thal-a-sof'i-la),  n.  pi.  [Nli., 
neut.pl.  o£  *thalassopMlus :  see  thalassophUo'as.J 
A  suborder  or  other  group  of  pulmonate  gas- 
tropods, living  on  sea-shores  or  ia  salt-marshes, 
as  the  SipJwnariidw  and  AmpMhoUdx. 

thalassophilous  (thal-a-sof'i-lus),  a.  [<  ML. 
*t%alassophiliis,  <  G-r.  dalanaa,  the  sea,  +  ijuTieiv, 
love.]  Fond  of  the  sea;  inhabiting  the  sea: 
specifleally  noting  the  ThalassopMla. 

thale-cress  (thalTires),  n.  [<  *thale  (abbr.  < 
Thaliana:  see  def.),  so  called  from  a  German 
physician  Thai  or  Thalms,  +  cress.^  The  mouse- 
ear  cress,  Sisymbrium  Thaliama,  a  low  slender 
herb  of  the  northern  Old  World,  naturalized  in 
the  United  States. 

Thaleicllthys  (thal-e-ik'this),  n.  [Nli.  (Girard, 
1859),  <  Gr.  daXeia,  blooming,  +  ixBig,  a  fish.] 
A  genus  of  argentinoid  fishes,  related  to  the 
smelts  and  caplins.  T.  paoificus  is  the  candle- 
fish  or  eulachon.     See  cut  under  candle-fish,  1. 

thaler  (ta'lfer),  n.     [<  G.  thaler,  a  dollar:  see 
dollar.']         A 
large      silver 
coin     current 
in.  various  Ger- 
man      states 
from  the  six 
teenth      cei 
tury.     The  th 
lerof  theprese  t 
Oerman    empi 
is  equivalent 
three  marks,  ai 
is  worth    abo 
88.    English    (72 
cents). 

Thalessa  (tha- 
les'a),».[NL.] 
1.  A' subgenus 
of  Purpwra. 
Adams,  1858. 
—2.  A  curious 
genus  of  ich- 
neumon-flies, 
of  the  sub- 
family Pim- 
plinse,  notable 
for  their  size 
and  the  great 
length  of  the 
ovipositor.  The 
larvce  live  exter- 
nally upon  those 
of  norntails  and 
wood-boring  bee- 
tles, and  the  long 
ovipositor  of  the 
adult  enables  it 
tobore  tor  aeon- 
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Thaler  of  Lfineburg,  1547.—  British  Museum. 
(Size  of  original.) 

siderable  distance  through  B»lid  wood.  T.  atrata  and  T. 
luimtar  are  common  parasites  of  Tremex  eolumiia  in  the 
United  States.  Hdmgren,  1859. 
Thalia  (tha-U'a),  n.  [=  F.  Thalie,  <  L.  Thalia, 
som6times'Tftafea,<  Gr.0(iAEia,one  of  the  Muses, 
<  Oalela,  luxuriant,  blooming,  <  QaXkeiv,  be  luxu- 
riant or  exuberant,  bloom.]  1.  In  (tT.  myth., 
the  joyful  Muse,  to  whom  is  due  the  bloom  of 
life.  She  inspired  gaiety,  was  the  patroness  of  the  ban- 
quet accompanied  by  song  and  music,  and  also  favored 
rural  pursuits  and  pleasures.  At  a  late  period  she  became 
the  Muse  ot  comedy,  and  to  the  Eomans  was  little  known 
in  any  other  character.  In  the  later  art  she  is  generally 
represented  with  a  comic  mask,  a  shepherd's  crook,  and  a 
wreath  of  ivy.  See  cut  in  next  column,  and  out  under 
mosis,  1, 

2.  The  twenty-third  planetoid,  discovered  by 
Hind  in  London  in  1852.— Sf.  In  «o67.:  (o)  A 
genus  of  salps,  giving  name  to  the  Thaliie  or 
Thaliacea:  same  as  Salpa,  1.  (6)  A  genus  of 
coleopterous  insects.  Sope,  1838. 
Thaliacea  (tha-U-a'se-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Menke, 
1830),  <  Thalia  (in  allusion  to  its  phosphores- 
cence: see  Thalia)  +  -acea.]  A  division  of 
tunieates,  containing  the  free-swimming  forms, 
or  the  salps  and  doliolids:  distinguished  from 
Ascidiacea.  Also  Thalix,  Ihaliadse,  Thalida, 
ThaUdes. 


Thalia. — From  in  jn    n  e  ui  lln.  bnti^h  Museum. 


thaliacean  (tha-li-a'sf-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  T%'aliaeea. 

II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Thaliacea,  as  a  salp 
or  doliolid. 

Thalian  (tha-li'an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Thalia  + 
-an.']  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  relating  to  Thalia,  espe- 
cially considered  as  the  Muse  of  pastoral  and 
comic  poetry;  comic. — 3.  [I.e.]  Liao67.,  same 
as  thaliacean. 
II.  n.  Same  as  thaliacean. 

Thalictrum  (tha-lik'trum),  n.  [Nil.  (Toume- 
fort,  1700),  <  L!  thalictrum,  thaMtruum,  <  Gr. 
BdXinTpov,  a  plant,  prob.  Thalictrum  minus;  per- 
haps so  called  from  the  abundant  early  bright- 
green  foliage,  <  B6XKetv,  be  luxuriant :  see  thai- 
lus.]  A  genus  of  plants,  of  the  order  Banuncu- 
laceee  and  tribe  Anemonese.  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  similarly  apetalous  genus  AneTiuyne  by  its  lack  ot  an  in- 
volucre. It  includes  about  70  species,  mostly  natives  of 
the  north  temperate  or  frigid  regions,  with  a  few  in  tropi- 
cal India,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  Andes.  They 
are  delicate  or  tall  herbs  with  a  perennial  base,  and  orna- 
mental ternately  decompound  leaves  ot  many  leaflets, 
which  are  often  roundish  and  three-lobed,  suggesting 
those  ot  the  columbine  or  maidenhair  fern  (see  cut  e  un- 
der leaf).  The  flowers  are  commonly  sniall/pol;^gamous, 
and  panicled,  pendulous  in  T.  dioicvm  and  7\  minus,  and 
reduced  to  a  raceme  in  T.  alpinum.  They  consist  chiefly 
■»f  four  or  five  greenish,  yellowish,  purple,  or  whitish  se- 
pals ;  the  several  or  many  carpels  commonly  become  com- 
tressed  stalked  tailless  achenes ;  the  anthers  are  usually 
long  and  exserted  or  pendent,  giving  the  Inflorescence  a 
to'acef  ul  feathery  appearance,  and  are  especially  conspicu- 
lus  in  T.  aquUegifoUum  and  T.  Jtawmt  from  their  yellow 
olor.  The  species  are  known  in  general  as  nutadow-rue; 
are  natives  of  England,  and  10  or  more  of  the  United 
States ;  the  former  T.  aTwrrummdes,  the  rue-anemone,  a  far 
orite  early  spring  flower  of  the  eastern  and  central  United 
States,  is  now  classed  as  Aneinone  thalictroides,  or  by  some 
IS  Anemonella  thalictroides.  (See  cut  under  apocarpous.) 
\  tew  dwarf  species  are  used  for  borders  or  rock-work,  as 
T.  mirms  and  T.  alpinwm,  the  latter  native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Europe  and  Asia,  as  also  ot  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  reaching  latitude  66°  If.  About  24  of  the  taller  spe- 
cies are  in  cultivation,  especially  T.  glaucam  ot  Spain  and 
the  Austrian  T.  aquilemfolium,  Iniown  as  Spanis?^t%n  and 
feathered  or  tiffted  columUne.  T.  polygamum  (formerly 
T.  Comuti:),  a  conspicuous  ornament  of  wet  meadows  in 
the  United  States,  reaches  the  height  ot  4,  sometimes  7, 
feet.  T.  Jlmum  is  known  in  England  as  fen-nie  or  maiden^ 
hair  rue,  and  as  false,  monJc's,  or  poor-man's  rhubarb.  T. 
foUolomm,  the  yellowrootof  the  Himalayas,  produces  tonic 
and  aperient  roots  used  in  India  in  intermittent  fevers. 

thallic  (thal'ik),  a.  [<  thalUwm  +  -ic]  Li 
chem.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  containing  thalli- 
um :  as,  thallic  acid. 

thalliform  (thal'i-f 6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  thallus,  q.  v., 
+  L.  forma,  form.]  In  hot.,  having  the  form  of 
a  thallus. 

thalline  (thal'in),  a.  [<  Gr.  ddnivoc,  of  or  per- 
taining to  a  green  shoot,  <  da/l?i,6c,  a  green  shoot : 
see  thallus.]  In  hot.,  relating  to,  of  the  char- 
acter of,  or  belonging  to  a  thallus — Thalline 
exciple.    aeeexciple.  _ 

thalTiOUS  (thal'i-us),  a.  [<  thalUum  +  -ous.] 
Same  as  thalUc.  ■ 

thallite  (thal'it),  n.  [<  Gr.  daTiUc,  a  green 
shoot  (see  thallus),  +  -ite^.]    Same  as  epidote. 

thallium  (thal'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  so  calledin allu- 
sion to  the  green  line  it  gives  in  the  spectrum, 
which  led  to  its  discovery ;  <  Gr.  ea?.?i6c,  a  green 
shoot:  see  thallus.]  Chemical  symbol,  Tl; 
atomic  weight,  204.15.  A  rare  metal  which  was 
discovered  in  the  residuum  left  from  the  distil- 
lation of  selenium  by  Crookes,  in  1861,  and  was 


thamnium 

first  supposed  to  contain  tellurium,  but  after- 
ward proved,  by  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope,  to 
be  new.  Thallium  as  prepared  artificially  has  a  bluish- 
white  tint  and  the  luster  of  lead.  It  is  malleable,  and  so 
soft  that  it  can  be  scratched  with  the  finger-nail.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  11.8.  Thallium  is  somewhat  widety 
distributed,  but  never  occurs  in  large  quantities.  'J'he 
rare  mineral  called  erookesite,  found  in  Sweden,  is  an  alloy 
of  thallium,  selenium,  and  copper,  with  a  little  silver. 
Thallium  seems  to  be  present  in  both  iron  and  copper 
pyrites  from  various  localities,  and  it  is  from  the  flue- 
dust  from  sulphuric-acid  works  in  which  pyrites  is  burned 
that  the  metu  is  chiefly  obtained.  Thalhum  is  chemical- 
1;^  classed  with  the  metals  of  the  lead  group,  but  its  reac- 
tions are  in  certain  respects  very  peculiar  and  exception- 
al. It  has  been  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
and  is  said  to  furnish  a  glass  of  extraordinary  brilliancy 
and  high  refractive  power. 

thallium-glass  (thal'i-um-glas),  n.  Glass  in 
which  thallium  is  used  instead  of  lead,  to  give 
density  and  brUlianoy.    Compare  crystal,  2. 

thallodic  (tha-lod'ik),  a.  [<  thallus  +  -ode 
(-oid)  +  4c.]  In  hot,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
thallus;  thalline. 

thallogen  (thal'o-jen),  n.  [<  Gr.  eal2.6^,  a 
young  shoot  (see  thallus),  +  -yevr/c,  producing: 
see  -gen.]    In  hot.,  same  as  thallophyte. 

thallogenous  (tha-loj'e-nus),  a.  [<  thallogen 
+  -ous.]  In  iot,  of  or  belonging  to  the  thal- 
logens. 

thalloid  (thal'oid),  a.  [<  thallus  +  -oid.]  In 
l)ot.,  resembling  or  consisting  of  a  thallus. — 
Thalloid  hepaticsa,  hepaticse  in  which  the  vegetative 
body  does  not  consist  of  a  leafy  axis. 

thallome  (thal'om),  n.  [<  thallus  +  -ome  (-omo).] 
In.  hot,  a.  thallus ;  a  plant-body  undifferentiated 
into  members,  characteristic  of  the  Tliallophyta. 

Thallophyta  (tha-lof'i-ta),  n.pl.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
thallophytum :  see  thallophyte.]  A  subkingdom 
or  group  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  embracing 
the  Myxomycetes,  Biatomaeese,  Schigophyta,  Al- 
gsB,  and  Fungi — the  lower  cryptogams,  as  they 
are  still  most  frequently  called.  They  are  plants 
in  which  the  vegetative  bod}^  usually  consists  ot  a  thallus, 
which  shows  no  differentiation  into  stem,  leaf,  and  root, 
or  if  there  is  such  differentiation  it  is  but  rudimentary. 
In  regard  to  complexity  of  structure,  they  set  out  from 
the  simplest  forms  which  show  no  outward  distinction  of 
parts,  and  ascend  through  numberless  transitions  to  more 
and  more  complex  forms  of  cell  and  tissue,  but  even  in 
the  higher  forms  they  are  never  differentiated  into  the 
sharply  separated  systems  of  tissue  that  characterize  the 
higher  plants.  ITiey  never  have  either  true  vessels  or 
woody  tissue.  In  regard  to  the  modes  of  reproduction, 
they  are  in  as  great  variety  as  are  the  grades  of  structural 
complexity,  ranging  from  the  forms  which  are  propagated 
by  simple  fission  to  forms  that  have  the  sexes  as  cleaily 
differentiated  and  almost  as  perfect  and  complex  as  are  to 
be  found  in  the  higher  plants.  Compare  Bryophyta,  Pteri- 
dophyta,  Spermophyta,  and  Cormophyta. 

thallophyte  (thal'o-fit),  n.  [<  NL.  thallophy- 
tum, <  Gr.  BaTMg,  a  green  shoot,  +  ^vrdv,  a 
plant.]  A  plant  of  the  subkingdom  Tliallophy- 
ta; one  of  the  lower  cryptogams. 

Arboreal  plants  having  structures  akin  to  those  ot  thal- 
•    ■  Pop.  5a.  Jfo.,  XXXII.  792. 


thallophjrtic  (thal-o-fit'ik),  a.  [<  thallophyte 
+  -«c.]  In  hot.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Thal- 
lophyta or  thallophytes. 

thallose  (thal'os),  a.  [<  thallus  +  -ose.]  In 
hot.,  same  as  thalloid, 

thallus  (thal'us),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  thallus,  <  Wr. 
BaXUg,  a  young  shoot  or  twig,<  ea/l/Utv,  be  luxu- 
riant, bloom,  sprout.]  In  iot.,  a  vegetative 
body  or  plant-body  undifferentiated  into  root, 
stem,  or  leaves ;  the  plant-body  characteristic 
of  the  Thallophyta.  Also  thalamus.  See  cut 
under  apjpteTOafe.— Filamentous  thallus.  Same  as 
fruUculose  thallus.— FoliSiCeoxiB  or  £rondoBe  thallus, 
in  lichens,  a  flat  more  or  less  leaf-like  thallus  which 
spreads  over  the  surface  of  the  substratum,  but  is  at 
tached  at  only  a  few  points  and  can  be  easily  separated 
therefrom  without  much  injury.— Frutlculose  thallus, 
in  lichens,  a  thallus  which  is  attached  to  the  substratum 
by  a  narrow  base  only,  from  which  it  grows  upward  as  a 
simple  or  more  or  less  branched  shrub-like  body. — Strati- 
fied thallus.    See  straMfied. 

Thalmudt,  Thalmudistt,  «•  Obsolete  forms  of 
Talmud,  Talmudist. 

thalweg  (G.  pron.  tal'vech),  n.  [G.,  <  thai,  val- 
ley, H-  weg,  way.]  A  line  upon  a  topographical 
surface  which  is  a  natural  watercourse,  having 
everywhere  the  direction  of  greatest  slope,  and 
distinguished  by  having  the  lines  of  straight 
horizontal  projection  which  cut  it  at  right  an- 
gles on  the  upper  sides  of  the  curves  of  equal 
elevation  to  which  they  are  tangent. 

Thammuzt  (tham'uz),  n.  Same  as  Tammuz,  2. 
Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  446,  452. 

thamnium  (tham'ni-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Bafi- 
viov,  dim.  of  B&tivoq,  a  bush,  shrub,  <  Baiuvig, 
equiv.  to  8a/iei6g,  crowded,  thick,  elose-set,  < 
*Ba/iis,  in  pi.  BafUeg,  thick,  olose-set;  cf.  6a/id, 
often.]  In  bot,  the  branched  bush-like  thal- 
lus of  fruticulose  lichens. 


Thanmobia 

Thanmobia  (tham-no'bi-a),  n.  [NL.  (Swain- 
sou,  1831),  <  Gr.  dd/ivo;,  a  bush,  +  /Sj'of,  life.] 
A  genus  of  Indian  chat-like  birds.  T.Mieatais 
6}  Inches  long  in  the  male,  glossy  blue-black,  with  chestnut 
undei-  tail-coverts,  and  a  white  wing-patch ;  it  inhabits 
central  and  southern  India  and  Ceylon.  A  second  species 
is  T.  cainbaiensis,  of  central  and  northern  India.  Also 
called  SaxicoMdes. 

thamnophile  (tham'no-fll),  n.  [<  NL.  Tham- 
iiophilus,  q.  v.]    A  bush-shrike. 

Thanmophilinse  (tham^no-fi-K'ne),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Tliamnophilus  +  -inse.']  If.  In  Swainson's 
elassifleation,  a  subfamily  of  Laniidse  or  shrikes, 
containing  the  thamnophiles  or  bush-shrikes. 
It  was  a  large  and  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  some  os- 
cine  with  non-oscine  birds,  mostly  species  with  a  stout 
dentttostral  bill,  and  considered  by  the  old  authors  to  be 
shrikes. 

2.  A  subfamily  of  Fwmicariidse,  contrasted 
with  Formicariinx  and  GrallariinsB,  containing 
formicarioid  passerine  birds  with  robust  hooked 


Head  of  Bush-shrike  (Baiara  cinerea),  a  typical  member  of  the 
Thamnopkitina,  about  one  half  natural  size. 

bill  like  a  shrike's  and  moderate  or  short  tarsi, 
characteristic  of  the  Neotropical  region.  They 
spread  from  Mexico  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  but  are 
wanting  in  Chili  and  Patagonia,  and  are  also  absent  from 
the  Antilles.  The  genera  are  ten,  and  the  species  numer- 
ous, collectively  known  as  \rmh-sltrikes,  and  playing  the 
same  part  in  the  regions  they  inhabit  as  the  true  shrikes. 

tbamnophiline  (tham-nof  i-Un),  a.  [<  Tliam- 
nophiliniB,  q.  v.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tham- 
nophiUnse. 

Thamnopbilus  (tham-nof'i-lus),  n.  [NL. 
(VieUlot,  1816),  <  Gr.  6d/ivog,  a  bush,  shrub,  -I- 
^i/UZv,  love.]  1.  The  most  extensive  genus  of 
bush-shrikes.  With  its  several  sections  and  synonyms 
it  is  considered  to  cover  more  than  50  species,  exclusive 
of  many  others  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
wrongly  placed  in  it.  T.  doliatus,  upon  which  the  name 
was  originally  based,  is  a  characteristic  example. 
2.  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects.  Sckonlierr, 
1826. 

than  (than),  acb.  and  eonj.  [Early  mod.  B.  also 
then,  in  both  uses  (now  used  exclusively  as  an 
adverb) ;  <  ME.  than,  thon,  thanne,  thonne,  <  AS. 
than,  thon,  usually  thanne,  thonne,  tlisenne,  then, 
than,  =  OS.  than  =  OFries.  than,  dan  =  D.  dan 
=  MLG.  dan,  den  =  OHG.  danna,  MHG.  danme, 
denne,  G.  dann,  adv.,  then,  denn,  eonj.,  for,  then, 
=  Goth,  than,  adv.  and  eonj. ;  with  an  obscure 
formative  -n,  -ne,  from  the  pronominal  stem  tha 
in  the,  that,  there,  etc.:  see  the,  that.']  I,  adv. 
At  that  time ;  then.  See  then.  [Old  and  prov. 
Eng.] 

Tharnw  gart  sche  to  greithe  gaili  alle  thinges. 

WiUiam  of  PiUeme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  4274. 
iForthe  than  went  this  gentyll  knyght. 
With  a  carefull  chore. 
J/ytdl  Oeste  of  Rdbyn  Hod/e  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  49). 

II.  eonj.  A  particle  used  after  comparatives, 
and  certain  words  which  express  comparison 
or  diversity,  such  as  more,  better,  other,  other- 
wise, rather,  else,  etc.,  and  introducing  the  sec- 
ond member  of  a  comparison.  Than  has  the  same 
case  (usually  the  nominative)  after  it  as  it  has  before  it,  in 
accordance  with  the  syntactical  rule  that  "  conjunctions 
connect  .  .  .  the  same  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns";  as, 
he  is  taller  than  I  (am) ;  I  am  richer  than  he  (is) ;  "  thrice 
fairer  than  (I)  myself  (am)  "  (Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.7); 
they  like  you  better  than  (they  like)  me. 
Tbenne  was  ich  al  so  fayn  as  foul  of  fair  morwenynge. 
Gladder  than  gleo-man  [is]  that  gold  hath  to  gyf  te. 

Pieris  Plourman  (C),  xii.  103. 
Among  them  that  are  bom  of  women  there  hath  not 
risen  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist;  notwithstanding 
he  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than 
he.  Mat.  xi.  11. 

I  will  sooner  trust  the  wind 
With  feathers,  or  the  troubled  sea  with  pearl, 
Tlum  her  with  any  thing. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Philaster,  v.  5. 
This  age,  this  worse  then  iron  ag^ 
This  sincke  of  synne. 

Times'  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  2. 

I  am  better  acquainted  with  the  country  tfian  you  are. 

Cotton,  in  Walton's  Angler,  ii.  225. 

He  [King  John]  had  more  of  Lightning  in  him  than  [he 

had]  of  Thunder.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  76. 

There  is  no  art  that  hath  bin  .  .  .  more  soyl'd  and  slub- 

ber'd  with  aphorisming  pedantry  then  the  art  of  policie. 

Milton,  Keformation  in  £ng.,  ii. 

He  desires  to  be  answerable  no  farther  than  he  is  guilty. 

Svnft,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Apol. 

The  late  events  seem  to  have  no  other  effect  than  to 

harden  them  in  error.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  7. 
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No  sooner  the  bells  leave  off  than  the  diligence  rattles  in. 
Browning,  Up  at  a  Villa. 
A  noun-clause  introduced  by  that  sometimes  follows  than: 
as,  I  had  rather  be  a  sufferer  myself  than  that  you  should 
be ;  and  the  that  is  now  and  then  omitted  in  poetry. 
Since  1  suppose  we  are  made  to  be  no  stronger 
Than  faults  may  shake  our  frames. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  4. 133. 
Sometimes  the  preceding  comparative  is  left  to  be  inferred 
from  the  context;  sometimes  itis  omitted  from  mere  care- 
lessness. A  noun  or  a  pronoun  after  than  has  a  show  of 
analogy  with  one  governed  by  a  preposition,  and  is  some- 
times blunderingly  put  In  the  objective  case  even  when 
properly  of  subjective  value :  as,  none  knew  better  than 
him.  Even  Milton  says  than  whom,  and  this  is  more  usual : 
for  example,  than  whom  there  is  none  better. 

thana|;e  (tha'naj),  n.  [<  tJmne  +  -age.]  (a) 
The  dignity  or  rank  of  a  thane ;  the  state  of  be- 
ing a  thane.  (&)  The  district  or  territory  owned 
or  administered  by  a  thane ;  also,  the  tenure  by 
which  the  thane  or  baron  held  it. 

thanatography  (than-a-tog'ra-fi),  re.  [<  Gr. 
BavaTOQj  death,  +  -ypafla,  <  ypd^eiv,  write.]  A 
narrative  of  one's  death:  distinguished  from 
biography,  a  narrative  of  one's  life.  Thackeray, 
Catharine,  vi.     [Rare.] 

thanatoid  (than'a-toid),  a.  [<  Gr.  *6avaToet6^c, 
contr.  flavariidijf,  "resembling  death,  <  Bavarog, 
death  {BvfjaKUV,  Bavsiv,-^  6av,  die),  +  elSog,  form.] 
1.  Resembling  death;  apparently  dead.  Dun- 
glison. — 3.  Deadly,  as  a  venomous  snake. 

thanatology  (than-a-tol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  BdvaTog, 
death^  +  -Aoyk,  <  Tiiyeiv,  say:  see  -ology.]  The 
doetrme  of  death;  a  discourse  on  death. 

thanatophidia  (than"a-to-fid'i-a),M.  »Z.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Bdvarog,  death,  +  NL."  ophidi'a.]  venomous 
or  poisonous  snakes  in  general,  as  the  cobra, 
the  asp,  the  adder,  etc.  The  name  is  scarcely  tech- 
nical in  zoBlogy,  though  so  employed  by  Fitzinger  ("Sys- 
tema  Reptilium,"  1843);  it  was  also  used  by  Payer  for  his 
work  treating  of  such  serpents  of  India.  It  corresponds 
in  fact,  however,  to  the  two  suborders  Solenoglypha  and 
Proteroglypha,  or  the  crotaliform  and  cobriform  ophidi- 
ans, and  is  sometimes  written  with  a  capitaL 

tbanatophidian  (than'a-to-fid'i-an),  a.  and  n. 
[<  thanatophidia  +  -an.]    1.  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  thanatophidia. 
II.  n.  Any  one  of  the  thanatophidia. 

thanatopsis  (than-a-top'sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  Bdvarog, 
death,  +  dipig,  a  sight,  view,  <  ■\/  on-  in  d'ipeaBai, 
f  ut.  of  6pdv,  see :  see  opUc.]  A  view  or  contem- 
plation of  death.    Bryant. 

tbane  (than),  n.  [<  ME.  thane,  thein,  theign  (ML. 
thaintis),  <  AS.  fhegen,  thegn,  a  soldier,  atten- 
dant, servant  of  the  king,  a  minister,  nobleman, 
=  OS.  thegan  =  OHG.  degan,  an  attendant,  ser- 
vant, soldier,  disciple,  MHG.  degen,  a  soldier,  = 
leel.  thegn,  a  soldier,  warrior,  freeman,  =  Goth. 
*thigns  (not  recorded) ;  perhaps  =  Gr.  rinvov, 
child,  hence  in  Teut.  boy,  attendant,  soldier, 
servant  (cf .  AS.  mago,  child,  boy,  servant,  man : 
see  mayi);  with  formative  -n  (-no-),  orig.  pp., 
from  the  root  seen  in  Gr.  riicretv,  tckeIv,  beget, 
bring  forth,  tSkoq,  birth,  Skt.  tolca,  child.  Oth- 
erwise akin  to  AS.  thedw  =  OHG.  diu  =  Goth. 
thitis  {thiwa^,  orig.  thigwa-):  see  thew^.  The 
proper  modem  form  would  be  *thain,  parallel 
with  rain,  main^,  sain,  rail,  sail,  tail,  etc.]  In 
early  Eng.  hist.,  a  member  of  a  rank  above  that 
of  the  ordinary  freeman,  and  differing  from  that 
of  the  athelings,  or  hereditary  ancient  nobility. 
The  distinguishing  marks  of  all  thanes  were  liability  to 
military  service  and  the  ownership  of  land.  Of  the  various 
classes  of  thanes  the  chief  was  that  of  king's  thanes,  whose 
members  were  subject  to  no  jurisdiction  but  that  of  the 
king.  The  rank  increased  in  power  about  the  time  of  Al- 
fred, and  about  the  reign  of  Athelstan  any  freeman  who 
owned  five  hides  of  land  or  had  made  three  sea-voyages 
was  eligible  to  thanehood.  The  thanehood  corresponded 
nearly  to  the  knighthood  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the  title  fell  into  disuse.  In  Scotland 
the  thanes  were  a  class  of  non-military  tenants  of  the 
crown,  and  the  title  was  in  use  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  notion  derived  from  Boece,  and  adopted  by 
Shakspere  in  "Macbeth,"  that  the  Scotch  thanes  were  all 
transformed  into  earls,  has  no  historical  foundation.  In 
some  recent  historical  works  the  Anglo-Saxon  thegn  is  used 
in  its  strict  Anglo-Saxon  sense. 

The  fully  qualified  freeman  who  has  an  estate  of  land 
may  be  of  various  degrees  of  wealth  and  dignity,  from  the 
ceorl  with  a  single  hide  to  the  titegn  with  five  hides. 

JSvbbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  37. 
With  the  rise  of  kingship  a  new  social  distinction  began 
to  grow  up,  on  the  ground,  not  of  hereditary  rank  in  the 
community,  but  of  service  done  to  the  king.  The  king's 
tfiegn^  were  his  body-guard,  the  one  force  ever  ready  to 
carry  out  his  will  They  were  his  nearest  and  most  con- 
stant counsellors.  As  the  gathering  of  petty  tribes  into 
larger  kingdoms  swelled  the  number  of  eorls  in  each 
realm,  and  in  a  corresponding  degree  diminished  their 
social  importance,  it  raised  in  equal  measure  the  rank  of 
the  king's  (hegns.  A  post  among  them  was  soon  coveted 
and  won  by  the  greatest  and  noblest. 

J.  R.  Green,  Making  of  Eng.,  p.  179. 

thanedom  (than'dum),  n.  [<  thane  +  -dom.] 
1.  The  district  held  or  administered  by  a 
thane. 
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Now,  from  the  mountain's  misty  throne, 

Sees,  in  thanedom  once  his  own. 

His  ashes  undistinguished  lie. 

His  place,  his  power,  his  memory  die. 

Scott,  t.  of  L.  M.,  V.  a 

3.  The  power,  and  especially  the  judicial  func- 
tions, of  a  thane :  as,  the  thanedom  of  Macbeth. 
thanehood  (than'hud),  n.     [<  thane  +  -hood.] 

1.  The  ofSce,  dignity,  or  character  of  a  thane. 
— 2.  The  collective  body  of  thanes, 

That  later  nobility  of  the  thegnhood,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  supplanted  the  ancient  nobility  of  the  eorls. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects,,  p.  367. 

thane-land  (than'land),  n.  1.  Land  held  by  a 
thane. 

Thane-lands  were  such  lands  as  were  granted  by  charters 
of  the  Saxon  kings  to  their  thanes,  with  all  immunities 
except  the  threefold  necessity  of  expedition,  repair  of 
castles,  and  mending  of  bridges.  CoweU. 

2.  The  district  over  which  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  thane  extended. 

thaneship  (than'ship),  n.  [<  thane  +  -ship,] 
Same  as  thanehood. 

Thanet  beds.  [From  Isle  of  Thanet,  in  Kent, 
England.]  In  geol.,  a  series  of  beds  of  pale- 
yellow  and  greenish  sand,  having  a  thin  layer 
of  flints  at  the  bottom,  and  resting  directly  on 
the  chalk,  thus  forming  the  base  of  the  Tertiary 
in  the  London  Basin,  to  which  this  formation  is 
peculiar.  The  thickness  of  the  series  varies  from  20  to 
60  feet  The  fossQs  which  the  Thanet  beds  contain  are 
marine,  and  are  varied  in  character ;  mollusks  are  espe- 
cially abundant. 

thangf,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  thong. 

thank  (thangk),  n.  [<  mEi.  thank,  thonk,  <  AS. 
thane,  thonc,  thought,  grsme,  favor,  content, 
thanks  (=  OS.  thane  =  OFries.  thonk,  thank  = 
D.  dank  =  MLG.  dank,  danke  =  OHG.  MHG. 
danc,  G.  dank  =  Icel.  thokk  (thakk-),  for  orig. 
*thdnk  (*thank-),  =  Sw.  tack  =  Dan.  tak  =  Goth. 
thagks,  thought),  <  *thincan  (pret.  *thanc),  etc., 
think :  see  think^.  For  the  phonetic  relation  of 
tliank  to  think,  cf.  that  of  song'i^  (Sc.  sang)  to 
sing;  for  the  connection  of  thought,  cf.  min^ 
(G.  minne,  etc.),  thought,  remembrance,  love.] 
If.  Grateful  thought;  gratitude;  goodwill. 
This  encrcs  of  hardynesse  and  myght 
Com  him  of  love,  his  ladyes  thanJc  to  winne. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  1777. 
He  seide,  "In  thank  I  shal  it  take." 

Bom.  <!/■  the  Rose,  1.  4677. 

2.  Expression  of  gratitude;  utterance  of  at 
sense  of  kindness  received;  acknowledgment 
by  words  or  signs  of  a  benefit  or  favor  con- 
ferred: now  used  almost  exclusively  in  the 
plural. 

To  some  yt  are  good  men  God  sendeth  wealth  here  also^ 
and  they  giue  hem  great  thanke  for  his  gift,  and  he  re- 
wardeth  them  for  the  thanke  to. 
Sir  T.  More,  Cumfort  against  Tribulation  (1573),  foL  35. 
If  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what  thank  have  ye? 

Luke  vL  32. 
O,  good  men,  eate  that  good  which  he  hath  giuen  you, 
and  giue  him  thariks.  Purchas,  FUgriraage,  p.  257. 

[The  plural  thanks  was  sometimes  used  as  a  singular. 
What  a  thanks  I  owe 
The  hourly  courtesies  your  goodness  gives  me  I 

Fletcher  and  Massinger,  A  Very  Woman,  iii.  5,] 
Thanks,  a  common  elliptical  expression  or  acknowledg- 
ment of  satisfaction  or  thanldulness. 

Thanks,  good  Egeus ;  what 's  the  news  with  thee? 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  L  1.  21. 
To  can  or  con  thankt.  See  canl. 
thank  (thangk),  v.  [<  ME.  thanken,  thonken,  < 
AS.  thandan,  thondan  =  OS.  thancon  =  OFries. 
thonkia  =  D.  danken  =  MLG.  danken  =.  OHG. 
danchon,  MHG.  G.  danken  =  Icel.  thakka  =  Sw. 
tacka  =  Dan.  takke,  thank ;  from  the  noun.  Cf . 
think^.]  I.  trans.  To  express  gratitude  to,  as 
for  a  favor  or  benefit  conferred;  make  ae- 
knowledgfments  to,  as  of  good  will  or  service 
due  for  Mndness  bestowed. 

Gretly  y  thank  God  that  gart  me  a>chape. 

WiUiam  af  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1248. 
Heavens  thank  you  for 't  1  Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 175. 

I  humbly  thanked  him  for  the  good  Opinion  he  pleased 
to  conceive  of  me.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  iv.  24. 

I  thank  you,  or  colloquially  abbreviated  thank  you,  a 
polite  formula  used  in  acknowledging  a  favor,  as  a  gift, 
service,  compliment^  or  offer,  whether  the  same  is  ac- 
cepted or  declined.  Like  other  polite  formulas,  it  is  often 
used  ironically. 

Anne.  Will't  please  your  worship  to  come  in,  sir? 
Slen.  No,  I  thank  you,  forsooth,  heartily. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  1. 1.  277. 
1  will  thank  you,  a  polite  form  ula  introducing  a  request : 
as,  I  will  thank  you  to  shut  the  door ;  I  will  thank  you  for 
the  mustard.— To  thank  one's  self,  to  have  one's  self 
to  thank,  to  be  obliged  to  throw  the  blame  on  one's  sell ; 
be  solely  responsible :  used  ironically,  and  generally  in 
the  imperative. 

Weigh  the  danger  with  the  doubtful,  bliss. 
And  thank  yourself  if  aught  should  fall  amiss. 

liryden. 
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Il.t  inirans.  To  give  thanks. 
Which  we  toke  as  deuouUy  as  we  coude,  and  tharike  ac- 
cordyng.  Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  39. 

thanker  (thang'kfer),  n.  [<  thank  +  -eri.]  One 
who  gives  thanks;  a  giver  of  thanks. 

I  hope  he  may  long  continue  to  feel  all  the  value  of  such 
a  reconciliation.    He  is  a  very  liberal  thanker. 

Jane  Austen^  Emmaj  li. 

thankest,  n.  [ME.,  gen.  of  thank  used  adver- 
bially with  the  poss.  pronouns,  meaning '  of  his, 
her,  their,  my,  thy,your,  our  accord':  see  thank.] 
A  form  used  only  in  the  phrases  his,  thy,  etc., 
thankes,  of  his,  thy,  etc.,  accord;  voluntarily. 
Ful  Booth  is  seyd  that  love  ne  lordshipe 
,     Wol  noght,  his  thankes,  have  no  f  elaweshipe. 

Chmicer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  768. 
Thyne  herte  shal  so  ravysshed  be 
That  nevere  thou  woldest,  thi  thanMs,  lete 
Ne  removen  for  to  see  that  swete. 

Mom.  of  the  Rose,  1. 2463. 

thankful  (thangk'ful),  a.  [<  ME.  Hhankful,  < 
AS.  thancfull,  <  thane,  thank:  see  thank  and 
-ful.']  1.  Impressed  with  a  sense  of  kindness 
received,  and  ready  to  acknowledge  it;  grate- 
ful. 

Be  thmikfvl  unto  him,  and  bless  his  name.         Fs.  c.  4. 

As  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  will  live  to  be  thmQ^vl  to  thee 
for't.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  iv.  2. 89. 

It  is  no  improper  Comparison  that  a  thankfvl  Heart  is 
like  a  Box  of  precious  Ointment,  which  Iieeps  the  Smell 
long  after  the  Thing  is  spent.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  23. 

2.  Expressive  of  thanks;  given  or  done  ia  token 
of  thanks. 

Give  the  gods  a  thankful  sacrifice. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  i;  2. 167. 

Again  and  again  the  old  soldier  said  his  thankful  prayers, 
and  blessed  his  benefactor.  Thackeray,  Philip,  xvii. 

3t.  Deserving  thanks;  meritorious;  acceptable. 
Tumaccus  thought  him  selfe  happie  that  he  had  pre- 
sented owre  men  with  such  thmUc^vl  gyftes  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  theyr  f  rendshippe. 

Peter  Martyr  (tr.  in  Eden's  Pirst  Books  on  America, 

[ed.  Arber,  p.  141). 
Thank  may  you  have  for  such  a  thankful  part. 

Mr  P.  Sidney  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  550). 

4t.  Pleasing;  pleasant. 

They  of  late  yeaxs  have  taken  this  pastime  vp  among 
them,  many  times  gratifying  their  ladies,  and  often  times 
the  princes  of  the  realme,  with  some  sadiittha/nkfidl  nov- 
eltie.  PiMenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  ii.    (Davfes.) 

=Syn.  1.  See  grateful. 
'  thankfully  (thangk'ful-i),  a:dv.     [<  ME.  thank- 
fulUche;  <  thankful  +  -ly^.']     In  a  thankful 
manner ;  with  grateful  acknowledgment  of  fa- 
vors or  kindness  received. 

His  ring  I  do  accept  most  thanSfvUy. 

SAafc,  M.  ofV.,  iv.  2.  9. 

thankfulness  (thangk'ful-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  thankful ;  acknowledgment 
of  a  favor  received;  gratitude. 

thankingt,  n.  [<  ME.  thankynge,  <  AS.  thancung, 
<  thandan,  thank:  see  thank,  v.']  An  expres- 
sion of  thanks. 

Therto  yeve  hem  such  tharikynges. 

Bom.  of  the  Base,  1.  6041. 

Thanne  he  wente  prevylly,  alle  be  nyghte,  tille  he  cam 
to  his  folk,  that  weren  fuUe  glad  of  his  comynge,  and 
maden  grete  thankynges  to  God  Inmortalle. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  227. 

thankless  (thangk'les),  a.  [<  thank  +  -less.^ 
1.  Unthankful;  ungrateful;  not  acknowledg- 
ing kindness  or  benefits. 

That  she  may  feel 
How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thankless  child !      Shak. ,  Lear,  i.  4.  311. 

3.  Not  deserving  thanks,  or  not  likely  to  be  re- 
warded with  thanks :  as,  a  thankless  task. 
But  whereunto  these  thankless  tales  in  vain 
Do  I  rehearse?  Surrey,  ^neid,  ii.  125. 

The  Sun  but  thanJcless  shines  that  shews  not  thee. 

Congreve,  Tears  of  Amaryllis. 
=Syn.  See  grateful. 
thanklessly  (thangk'les-li),  adv.    In  a  thank- 
less manner;  without  thanks;   ungratefully; 
in  a  grudging  spirit. 
The  will  of  God  may  be  done  thanklessly, 

Bp.  Hall,  Jehu  with  Jehoram  and  Jezebel. 

thanklessness  (thangk'les-nes),  n.    The  state 
or  character  of  being  thankless ;  ingratitude. 
Not  to  have  written  then  seems  little  less 
Than  worst  of  civil  vices,  thanklessness. 

Donne,  To  the  Countess  of  Bedford. 
=Syn.  See  grateful. 

thanklyt  (thangk'li),  adv.  [<  thank  +  -ly^.} 
Thankfully.     [Rare.] 

He  giueth  frankly  what  we  thankly  spend. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  3. 

thank-oflfering  (thangk'of  "er-ing),  n.  An  offer- 
ing made  in  ancient  Jewish  rites  as  an  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  to  Grod;  a  peace-offering. 
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A  thousand  thank-offerings  are  due  to  that  Providence 
which  has  delivered  our  nation  from  these  absurd  iniqui- 


ties. 


Watts. 


thanksgivet  (thangks-giv'),  v.  t.  [A  back-for- 
mation, <  thanksgivvng.']  To  offer  in  token  of 
thankfulness. 

To  thanksgim  or  blesse  a  thing  in  a  way  to  a  sacred  use 
he  took  to  be  an  offering  of  it  to  God. 

J.  Mede,  Diatribe,  p.  55.    (Latham.) 

thanksgiver  (thangks-giv'6r),  n.  [<  thanks,  pi. 
of  thank,  +  gwer.l  One  who  gives  thanks,  or 
acknowledges  a  benefit,  a  kindness,  or  a  mercy. 
Wherefore  we  find  (our  never-to-be-forgotten)  example, 
the  devout  thanksgiver,  David,  continually  deolaaing  the 
great  price  he  set  upon  the  divine  favours. 

Bemrow,  Works,  I.  viii. 
thanksgiving  (thangks-giv'ing),  n.  [<  thanks, 
pi.  of  thank,  +  giving.']  1.  The  act  of  render- 
ing thanks  or  of  expressing  gratitude  for  favors, 
benefits,  or  mercies;  an  acknowledgment  of 
benefits  received :  used  in  the  Old  Testament 
for  acknowledgment  by  the  act  of  offering. 

If  he  offer  it  for  a  thanksgiving,  then  he  shall  offer  with 
the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  unleavened  cakes. 

lev.  vii.  12. 

Every  creature  of  God  is  good,  and  nothing  to  be  re. 

fused,  if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving.       1  Tim.  iv.  4. 

3.  A  public  celebration  of  divine  goodness;  spe- 
cifically [cap.'],  in  the  United  States,  Thanks- 
giving day  (see  the  phrase  below). 

Great  as  the  preparations  were  for  the  dinner,  every- 
thing was  so  contrived  that  not  a  soul  in  the  house  should 
be  kept  from  the  morning  service  of  Thanksgiving  in  the 
church,  and  from  listening  to  the  Thanksgiving  sermon, 
in  which  the  minister  was  expected  to  express  his  views 
freely  concerning  the  politics  of  the  country,  and  the 
state  of  things  in  society  generally,  in  a  somewhat  more 
secular  vein  of  thought  than  was  deemed  exactly  appro- 
priate to  the  lord's  day.       H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  346. 

3 .  A  form  of  words  expressive  of  thanks  to  God ; 
a  grace. 

There 's  not  a  soldier  of  us  all  that,  in  the  thanksgivi-ng 
before  meat,  do  relish  the  petition  well  that  prays  for 
peace.  Shak.,  M,  for  M.,  i.  2. 15. 

General  ThankB^vlng,in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
a  form  of  thanksgiving,  preceding  the  last  two  prayers 
of  morning  or  evening  prayer  or  of  the  litany,  for  the 
general  or  ordinary  blessings  of  life :  so  called  as  distin- 
guished from  the  forms  provided  for  special  persons  and 
occasions. — Thanksgiving  day,  a  day  set  apart  for  a 
public  celebration  of  divine  goodness ;  specifically,  in  the 
United  States,  an  annual  festival  appointed  by  proclama^ 
tion,  and  held  usually  on  the  last  Thursday  of  Sovember. 
It  is  celebrated  with  religious  services  and  social  festivi- 
tiesi  'The  first  celebration  was  held  by  the  Plymouth  Col- 
ony in  1621,  and  the  usage  soon  became  general  in  New 
England.  After  the  revolution  the  custom  gradually  ex- 
tended to  the  Middle  States,  and  later  to  the  West,  and 
more  slowly  to  the  South.  Since  1863  its  observance 
has  been  annually  recommended  by  the  President. — The 
Great  Thanksgiving,  in  early  and  Oriental  liturgies,  a 
form  ascribing  praise  to  God  for  the  creation  of  the  world 
and  his  dealings  with  man,  now  represented  by  the  pre- 
face and  part  of  the  canon.  See  prefaee,  2. 
thanksworthyt  (thangks'wer'''sHi),  a.  Same  as 
thankworthy. 

This  seemeth  to  us  in  our  case  much  thanksworthy. 
Bp.  Ridley,  in  Bradford's  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  1853),  II.  168. 

thankworthiness  (thangk'wer''5Hi-nes),  n. 
The  state  of  being  worthy  of  thanks. 

thankworthy  (thangk'wer"THi),  a.  [=  G.  dank- 
wurdig;  as  thank  +■  worthy.']  "Worthy  of  or  de- 
serving thanks;  entitled  to  gratefid  acknow- 
ledgment. 

Nowe  wherein  we  want  desert  were  a  thankeuiarthy 

labour  to  expresse ;  butj  if  I  knew,  I  should  haue  mended 

my  selfe.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie. 

For  this  is  thankwmihy,  if  a  man  for  conscience  toward 

God  endure  grief,  suffering  wrongfully.  1  Pet.  ii  19. 

thank-you-ma'am  (thangk'u-mam),  n.  [Also 
thank-you-mam;  so  called  in  humorous  allusion 
to  the  sudden  bobbing  of  the  head  (as  if  making 
a  bow  of  acknowledgment)  caused  by  the  jolt- 
ing when  a  vehicle  passes  over  the  ridge.]  A 
low  ridge  of  earth  formed  across  a  road  on  the 
face  of  a  hill  to  throw  to  one  side  downflowing 
rain-water,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  wasting  of 
the  road,  it  also  serves  to  check  downward  movement 
of  a  vehicle  and  afford  relief  to  the  horses  both  in  going 
up  and  in  going  down  the  hill.  Also  called  water-iar. 
[Colloq.,  U.  S.] 

We  jogged  along  very  comfortable  and  very  happy, 
down  steep  hills  crossed  by  abrupt  and  jerky  thank^ou- 
mams.  Sorilmer's  Mag.,  Vni.  666. 

thannah  (than'a),  ».     Same  as  towal. 

thannet,  <^^i'-  ^  Middle  English  foi-m  of  than 
and  then.  »^     ,„  „    , 

Thapsia  (thap'si-a),  n.  [NL.  (Tournefort, 
1700),  <  L.  thapsia,  <  Gr.  8a'<l>ia,  66 fog,  a  plant 
used  to  dye  yellow,  said  to  have  been  T.  Gar- 
qanica,  brought  from  the  island  or  peninsula 
of  Thapsus,  SieUy;  <  edi//of,  L.  Thapsus,  Thap- 
sus.]  1.  A  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants,  of 
the  tribe  Laserpitiese.  It  is  characterized  by  a  fruit 
with  lateral  secondary  ridges  dUated  into  broad  wings, 


Thargelia 

the  other  ridges  filiform,  and  the  seed  fiat.  There  are  4 
species,  natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  especially  to 
the  west,  and  extending  to  the  island  of  Madeira,  where  2 
species  have  a  hard  and  often  tall  and  conspicuous  shrubby 
caudex.    They  are  perennials,  or  perhaps  sometimes  bien- 


2,  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  with  the  umbel  of  Thapsia  Garganica; 
2,  a  leaf;  a,  the  fruit. 

nials,  bearing  pinnately  dedompound  leaves  with  pinnati- 
fid  segments,  and  yellowish,  whitish,  or  purplish  fiowers 
in  compound  umbels  of -many  rays,  usually  without  in- 
volucre and  with  the  involucels  small  or  wanting.  For 
T.  Oarganica,  see  deadly  carrot  (under  carrot),  also  asadul- 
ds,  lasers,  resin  of  thaipsia  and  hcm^nafa  regin  (under  rernn). 
For  T.  decipiens,  a  remarkably  palm-like  species,  see  ilaek 
parsley,  under  parsley.  For  T.  (Monizia)  eaulis,  see  carrot- 
tree. 

3.  [I.  c]  A  plant  of  this  genus. 

This  fjiapsia,  this  wermoote,  and  elebre. 
Cucumber  wild,  and  every  bitter  Icynde 
Of  herbe  is  nought  for  hem. 

PdUadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  38. 

Thapsia  iklaster.   Seepiasur. 
thari  (THar),  adv.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form 

of  there. 
thar^t,  V.    See  tharf^. 
thar^  (thar),  n.    [Also  thaar  and  tahr;  E.  Ind.] 

A  wild  goat  of  the  Himalayas,  Capra  jenlaAoa, 

also  called  imo  and  serow.    The  small  horns  curve 

directly  backward,  and  the  male  has  a  mane  of  long  hair 

on  the  neck  and  shoulders. 
tharborought  (thar'bur-6),  n.    A  corruption  of 

third-boroiigh. 
I  myself  reprehend  his  own  person,  for  I  am  his  grace's 

thariarmtgh.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  i.  1.  185. 

tharcake  (thar'kak),  n.  [Also  thardcake;  for 
*tharfcake,  <  tharf^  +  eake^.]  A  cake  made 
from  meal,  treacle,  and  butter,  eaten  on  the 
night  of  the  5th  of  November.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
tharfif,  V.  t.  and  i.  [Also  darf;  <  MB.  tharf 
(often  thar,  dar,  by  confusion  with  forms  of 
dare),  inf.  thurfen,  <  AS.  thearf.  inf.  thurfan  = 
OFries.  thurf,  inf.  thurva  =  OHG.  durfan  =  Icel. 
thurfa  =  Sw.  tarfva  =  Goth,  thaurban,  have 
need,  =  D.  dwrven  =  G.  dwrfen,  dare :  see  dare^.] 
To  need;  lack. 

Whanne  these  tyding  were  told  to  themperour  of  rome 
he  was  gretly  a-greued,  no  gome  thort  him  blame. 

William  qf  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  1076. 
Trwe  mon  trwe  restore, 
Thenne  thar  mon  drede  no  wathe. 
Sir  Qawayne  and  the  Green  KnighJt  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  L  2354. 
Nece,  I  pose  that  he  were, 
Thow  thruste  [pret.]  nevere  ban  the  more  fere. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  572. 

tharf  2t,  a.    [<  ME.  therf,  <  AS.  theorf  =  OFries. 

therve  =  MD.  derf=  OHG.  derb,  MHG.  derp  = 

Icel.  tfe/or/r,  unleavened.]  Unleavened.  Wyelif. 

Also  thei  make  here  Sacrement  of  the  Awteer  of  Therf 

Bred.  '  Mandeville,  l"ravels,  p.  18. 

Thargelia  (thar-ge'li-a),  n.  pi.  [<  Gr.  QapYfpim 
(so.  kpa),  a  festival  of"Apollo  and  Artemis  (see 
def.),  <  BdpyriTMi,  equiv.  to  6a2,vciog,  in  neut.  pi. 
BaMaia,  offerings  of  first-fruits  made  to  Arte- 
mis.] In  Gr.  antiq.,  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Athens  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  the  month  Tharge- 
lion,  in  honor  of  Delian  Apollo  and  of  Artemis. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  festival  (probably  not  every  year) 
there  was  an  expiatory  sacrifice  of  two  persons,  for  the 
men  and  the  women  of  the  state  respectively,  the  victims 
being  condemned  criminals ;  on  the  second  day  there  were 
a  procession  and  a  contest  for  a  tripod  between  cyclic 
choruses  provided  by  choragi. 

Cases  of  adoption  were  very  frequent  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  ...  In  the  interest  of  the  next  of  kin,  whos9 
rights  were  affected  by  a  case  of  adoption,  it  was  provided 
that  the  registration  should  be  attended  with  certain  for- 
malities, and  that  it  should  take  place  at  a  fixed  time — 
the  festival  of  the  Thargelia.  Encyc.  Brit.,  I.  163. 


Tharos  Butterfly  IPkyciodes  tharos\ 
natural  size. 
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Thargelion  (thar-ge'li-on),  ».  [<  Gr.  Qapy^Tuim, 
<  Bapyiiha,  the  festival  Thargelia:  see  Thar- 
gelia.']  The  eleventh  month  of  the  ancient 
Attie  calendar,  containing  thirty  days,  and 
corresponding  to  the  last  part  of  May  and  the 
first  part  of  June, 
tharldomet,  n.  Same  as  tJiraldom. 
tharm  (tharm),  TO.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  flierm, 
Se.  thairm;  <  ME.  tharm,  therm,  <  AS.  thearm  = 
OFries.  flierm,  thirm  =  D.  MLG.  darm  =  OHG. 
daram,  MHG.  G.  darm  =  loel.  tharmr  =  Sw. 
Dan,  tarm,  gut,  =  L.  trames,  way,  =  Gr.  Tpdiug, 
tharm,  gut;  cf.  rpy/ia,  hole,  ear,  <  Terpatvetv 
{y/ Tpa),  bore  through.]  An  intestine;  an  en- 
trail;  gut.    [Obsolete  or  dialectal.] 

Enstathius  .  .  .  doth  tell  that  in  old  time  they  made 
their  bow-strings  of  bollocks'  thermes,  which  they  twined 
together   as  they 
do  ropes. 

AKham,  Tozophi- 

[lus  Ced.  1864), 

[p.  103. 

When  I  am  tired 

of  scraping  tkairm 

or     singing     bal- 

lants. 

Seolt,  Sedgaunt- 

(let,  letter  xt 

tharos  (tha'- 
ros),  TO.  The 
pearl  crescent, 
Phydodes  tharos,  a  small  Ameriean  butterfly 
varied  with  black,  orange,  and  white. 
TliaspilUU  (thas'pi-um),  to.  [NL.  (Nuttall,  1818), 
transferred  from  Thapsia,  a  related  genus.]  A 
genus  of  umbelliferous  plants,  it  is  characterized 
by  its  conspicuous  calyx-teeth, 
^         ~j7^  long  styles  without  a  stylopo- 

^^_  J?^  dinm,  and  frnit  with  most  or  all 

^t'Z  of  the  ribs  prominently  winged, 

and  with  the  oil-tub  es  solitary  in 
the  intervals.  It  includes  3  spe- 
cies, all  natives  of  the  United 
States,  known  as  meadmo- 
parsnip.  They  are  handsome 
tall  and  smooth  perennial 
herbs,  with  temately  divided 
leaves -composed  of  broad  ser- 
iate leaflets,  and  compound 
umbels  of  yellow  flowers  with- 
out involucres,  and  with  the  in- 
volucels formed  of  afewminute 
bractlets ;  one  variety,  T.  aure- 
um,  var.  a^opurxnireum,  bears 
dark-purple  flowers.  One  spe- 
cies, T.  ptm.naUfid'wm,  is  a  native 
of  the  South  Appalachian  re- 
gion ;  the  others,  T.  aur^um  and 
T.  barMnode  (see  cut  Under  ^e^ 
ole),  are  widely  diffused  through 
the  eastern  and  central  United 
States.  T.  aureum  and  its  vari- 
ety trifdlialum  have  been  com- 
monly confounded  with  the  cor- 
responding species  of  Z-ma.,  re- 
spectively Z.  aurea  and  Z.  cvr- 
data  (referred  by  some  to  Carwm),  which  they  resemble 
closely  in  flower  and  leaf,  but  differ  from  in  their  winged 
fruit  and  later  blooming. 
that  (5Hat),  won.  or  a. ;  pi.  those  (thoz).  [Also 
dial,  fhet;  <  MB.  that,  thet,  <  AS.  thast,  that,  the, 
=  OS.  that  =  OFries.  thet,  dat  =  MD.  D.  dat 
=  MLG.  dat,  that,  =  OHG.  MHG.  G.  das,  the, 
=  Icel.  that,  the,  =  Dan.  det,  the,  =  Sw.  det, 
this,  =  Goth,  thata,  the ;  neut.  of  the  demonst. 
pron.  which  came  to  be  used  as  the  def.  art., 
AS.  m.asc.  se,  fem.  sed,  neut.  thset,  ME.  and 
mod.  E.  in  all  genders,  the :  see  further  under 
the^.  Hence  that,  conj.  and  adv."]  A.  demonst. 
pron.  or  a.  1.  Used  as  a  definitive  adjective 
before  a  noun,  in  various  senses,  (a)  Pointing  to 
a  person  or  thing  present  or  as  before  mentioned  or  sup- 
posed to  be  underatooc^  or  used  to  designate  a  specific 
thing  or  person  emphatically,  having  more  force  than  the 
definite  ^icle  tfte,  which  may,  however,  in  some  cases  be 
substituted  for  it. 

It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  in 
the  day  of  judgment  than  for  that  city.  Mat.  x.  15. 

Tpnch  but  my  lips  with  those  fair  lips  of  thine. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  L  116. 
David  indeed,  by  Buffering  without  just  cause,  learnt 
that  meekness  and  that  wisdom  by  adversity  vhich  made 
him  much  the  fitter  man  to  raigne. 

XUton,  Eikonoklastes,  xxviL 

TJuU  House  of  Commons  that  he  could  not  make  do  for 
him  would  do  to  send  him  to  the  Tower  till  he  was  sober. 
WalpoU,  Letters,  II.  8. 
(&)  Frequently  in  opposition  to  thda,  in  which  case  it  refers 
to  one  of  two  objec&  already  mentioned,  and  often  to  the 
one  more  distant  in  place  or  time :  frequently,  however, 
mere  contradistinction  is  implied;  as,  I  wlU  take  this 
book,  and  yon  can  take  that  one. 

Of  Zion  it  shall  he  said,  this  and  tluU  man  was  bom  in 
her.  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  5. 

(c)  Pointing  not  so  much  to  persons  and  things  as  to  their 
qualities,  ^most  equivalent  to  sttch,  or  tif  such  a  nature, 
and  occasionally  followed  by  as  or  that  as  a  correlative. 
There  cannot  be 
That  vulture  in  you,  to  devour  so  many. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3.  74. 


Flowering  Plant  of  Mea- 
dow-parsnip (Thasfiium 
barbinotie').    a.  the  carpels. 
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Whose  love  was  of  thai  dignity 
That,  it  went  hand  in  hand  even  with  the  vow. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  S.  49. 
Majesty  never  was  vested  to  thai,  degree  in  the  Person 
of  the  King  as  not  to  he  more  conspicuous  and  more  au- 
gust in  Parliament,  as  I  have  often  shown. 

MHion,  Ans.  to  Salmasius. 

2.  Used  absolutely  or  without  a  noun  as  a  de- 
monstrative pronoun,  (o)  To  indicate  a  person  or 
thing  already  referred  to  or  implied,  or  specially  pointed 
at  or  otherwise  indicated,  and  having  generally  the  same 
force  and  significance  as  when  used  as  an  adjective ;  as, 
give  me  tAot;  do  you  see  thai? 

Foretell  new  storms  to  those  already  spent. 

Shai.,  Lucrece,  L  1689. 
What  springal  is  thtA?  ha !     Shirley,  Love  Tricks,  li.  1. 
From  hence  forward  be  thai  which  thine  own  brutish 
silence  hath  made  thee. 

ttOton,  Church-Government,  Pref.,  il. 
She  has  that  in  her  aspect  against  which  it  is  impossible 
to  offend.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  118. 

(&)  In  opposition  to  iMs,  or  by  way  of  distinction. 
If  the  Lord  will,  we  shall  live,  and  do  tHs  or  that. 

Jas.  iv.  15. 
This  is  not  fair ;  nor  profitable  thai. 

Viyden,  tr.  of  Persius's  Satires,  iv.  19. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  odd  projects  took  possession  of  his 
brain  by  turns — he  would  do  this,  and  that,  and  t'other 
— he  would  go  to  Home — he  would  go  to  law — he  would 
buy  stock —  .  .  .  hewould  new  fore-front  his  house,  and 
add  a  new  wing  to  make  it  even. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iv.  31. 
When  this  and  t?iat  refer  to  foregoing  words,  this,  like  the 
Latin  hie  or  the  French  ceci,  refers  to  the  last  mentioned, 
the  latter,  and  that,  like  the  Latin  Hie  or  the  French  cela, 
to  the  first  mentioned,  the  former. 

Self-love  and  reason  to  one  end  aspire, 
Pain  their  aversion,  pleasure  their  desire ; 
But  greedy  that  its  object  would  devour, 
This  taste  the  honey  and  not  wound  the  flower. 

P<y?e,  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  89. 
In  all  the  above  cases,  that,  when  referring  to  a  plural 
noun,  takes  the  plural  form  those :  as,  thai  man,  those  men ; 
give  me  that,  give  me  those;  and  so  on.  (c)  To  represent 
a  sentence  or  part  of  a  sentence,  or  a  series  of  sentences. 
And  when  Moses  heard  that,  he  was  content.  Lev.  x.  20. 
[That  here  stands  for  the  whole  of  what  Aaron  had  said,  or 
the  whole  of  the  preceding  verse.] 
Ill  know  your  business,  Harry,  tliat  I  will. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  TV.,  it  3.  83. 
Upon  my  conscience. 
The  man  is  truly  honest,  and  that  kills  him. 

Fletcher,  Valentinian,  iv.  3. 
If  the  Laymen  wHl  not  come,  whose  fault  is  thatf 

Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  37. 

Certain  or  uncertain,  be  thai  upon  the  credit  of  those 

whom  I  must  follow.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  L 

They  say  he's  learn'd  as  well  as  discreet^  but  I'm  no 

judge  of  that  Steele,  Lying  Lover,  L  1. 

You  are  a  foolish  bribble-brabble  woman,  that  you  are. 

Sir  R.  Howard,  The  Committee,  iii.  1. 

Yet  there  still  prevails,  and  tliat  too  amongst  men  who 

plume  themselves  on  their  liberality,  no  sm^l  amount  of 

the  f  eehng  which  Milton  combated  in  his  celebrated  essay. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  167. 

That  sometimes  in  this  use  precedes  the  sentence  or 

clause  to  which  it  refers. 

That  be  far  from  thee,  to  do  after  this  manner,  to  slay 
the  righteous  with  the  wii^d.  Gen.  xviii.  25. 

Thai  here  represents  the  clause  in  italics.  It  is  used  also 
as  the  substitute  for  an  adjective :  as,  you  allege  that  the 
man  is  inrwcen^;  2Aa£heisnot.  Similarly,  it  is  often  used 
to  introduce  an  explanation  of  something  going  before :  as, 
"religion  consists  in  living  up  to  those  principles — thai 
is,  in  acting  in  conformity  to  them."  (d)  Emphatically, 
in  phrases  expressive  of  approbation,  applause,  or  encour- 
agement. 
Why,  that 's  my  dainty  Ariel  I  Shak. ,  Tempest,  v.  1. 95. 
Thai 's  my  good  son !  Shak.,  S.  and  J.,  it  3. 47. 

Uengo.  I  have  out-brav'd  Hunger. 
Car.  Thai 's  my  boy,  my  sweet  boy ! 

Fmeher,  Bondnca,  It.  2. 
(e)  As  the  antecedent  of  a  relative :  as,  thai  which  was 
spoken. 

And  die,  unhallow'd  thoughts,  before  you  blot 
With  your  uncleanness  that  which  is  divine. 

Shak.,  Lucrec^  L  193. 
if)  By  the  omission  of  the  relative,  thai  formerly  some- 
times acquired  the  force  of  what  or  that  which. 
Thogh  it  happen  me  rehercen  eft 
Tltat  ye  ban  m  yourefresshe  songes  sayd. 

ChOMcer,  Good  Women,  L  79. 
We  speak  that  lie  do  know,  and  testify  Viai  we  have 
seen.  John  iit  11. 

The  good  of  my  Countrey  is  thai  I  seeke. 

Copt  John  Smith,  Works,  IL  179. 
ig)  With  qf,  to  avoid  repetition  of  a  preceding  noun :  as, 
his  opinions  and  those  t^the  others. 

I  would  desire  my  female  readers  to  consider  that,  as 
the  term  of  life  is  short,  thai  of  beauty  is  much  shorter. 
Addison,  Spectator,  No.  89. 

(A)  With  and,  to  avoid  repetition  of  apreceding  statement. 

God  shall  help  her,  and  thai  right  early.  Ps.  xlvt  5. 

And  all  that.  See  0^2.— That  present.  Seejwesenti — 
That  timet.  See  tnnei.— To  put  this  and  that  toge- 
ther.  See  pail. 

B.  rel.  pron.  Used  for  who  or  which.  Thai  in 
this  use  is  never  used  with  a  preposition  preceding  it, 
but  may  be  so  used  when  the  preposition  is  transposed  to 


that 

the  end  of  the  clause ;  thus,  the  man  of  whom  I  spoke,  the 
book  from  which  I  read,  the  spot  near  which  he  stood,  the 
pay /or  which  he  works ;  but  not  the  man  qfthat  I  spoke, 
etc.,  though  one  may  say,  the  man  that  1  spoke  qf,  the 
book  that  I  read  from,  the  place  thiU  he  stood  near,  the 
pay  that  he  works  for,  and  so  on.  When  the  relative 
clause  conveys  an  additional  idea  or  statement,  or  is 
parenthetical,  who  and  wlach  are  in  modem  English  rather 
to  be  used  than  that:  thus,  "James,  whom  I  saw  yester- 
day, told  me,"  but  not  "James  Mot,  etc."  TAot  more  often 
introduces  a  restrictive  or  definitive  clause,  but  who  and 
which  are  frequently  used  in  the  same  way.  See  who. 
Lord  God,  that  lens  ay  lastand  light, 
This  is  a  f erly  fare  to  f eele.  York  Plays,  p.  68. 
Treuli,  treuli,  Y  seye  to  gou,  the  sone  may  not  of  hym 
silf  do  ony  thing,  but  that  thing  that  he  seeth  the  fadir 
doynge.  Wydif,  John  v.  19. 

This  holi  child  se^nt  Johun, 
That  baptisid  onre  lord  in  flom  Jordon 
With  fnl  deuout  &  good  deuocioun. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  66. 
And  Onthlake,  that  was  King  of  Denmarke  then. 
Provided  with  a  navie  mee  forlead. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  1. 184. 

If  I  have  aught 
Thai  may  content  thee,  take  it,  and  begone. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  v.  4. 

He  that  was  your  conduct 

From  Milan.    SAirtej/, Grateful  Servant,!  2. 

You  shall  come  with  me  to  Tower  Hill,  and  see  Mrs. 

Quilp  tJiat  is,  directly.       Dickens,  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  vt 

In  the  following  extract  that,  who,  and  which  are  used 

without  any  perceptible  difference. 

Sometime  like  apes,  that  mow  and  chatter  at  me 
And  after  bite  me,  then  like  hedgehogs,  which 
Lie  tumbling  in  my  barefoot  way  and  mount 
Their  pricks  at  my  footfall,  sometime  am  I 
All  wound  with  aidders,  who  with  cloven  tongnes 
Do  hiss  me  into  madness.       Shak.,  Tempest  ii.  2. 10. 
With  the  use  of  that  as  a  relative  are  to  be  classed  those 
cases  in  which  it  is  used  as  a  correlative  to  so  or  such. 
Who 'sao  gross. 
That  seeth  not  this  palpable  device? 

Shak.,  Sich.  m.,  iit  6.  11. 
Who  so  firm  that  cannot  be  seduced? 

Shak.,  J.  C,  i.  2.  316. 
Sueh  allow'd  infirmities  that  honesty 
Is  never  free  of.  STiak.,  W.  T.,  t  2.  263. 

That  as  a  demonstrative  and  that  as  a  relative  pronoun 
sometimes  occur  close  together,  but  this  use  is  now  hardly 
approved. 
That  that  is  determined  shall  he  done.  Dan.  xL  36. 

TJua  that  is  is.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  Iv.  2. 17. 

But  for  th^  practical  part,  it  is  that  that  makes  an  an- 
gler: it  is  diligence,  and  observatfon,  and  patience,  and  an 
ambition  to  be  the  best  in  the  art,  uiat  must  do  it. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  191. 
Frequently  used  in  Chaucer  for  the  definite  article,  before 
one  or  other,  usually  when  the  two  words  are  put  in  con- 
trast. 

That  on  me  hette,  tliat  othlr  dede  me  colde. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1. 145. 
That  .  .  .  hei  =  who ;  that  .  .  .  his  (or  A«r)t  =  whose ; 
that  .  .  .  him.\  =  whom ;  that  .  .  .  theyf  =  who ;  which 
thati  =  whom. 

My  bertes  loie,  all  myn  hole  plesaunce, 
Whiche  that  y  same,  and  scb^  do  faithfully 
With  treue  Entente. 

Foliticai  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  40. 
A  Enight  ther  wa^  and  that  a  worthy  man. 
That  fro  the  tyme  that  he  first  bigan 
To  ryden  out,  he  loved  chivaliye. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  L  44. 
Now  fele  I  wel  the  goodnesse  of  this  wyf. 
Thai  bothe  after  her  deeth  and  in  her  lyf 
Her  grete  bountee  doubleth  her  renoun. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  L  521. 
This  man  to  you  may  falsly  been  accused. 
That  as  by  right  hiTn  oghte  been  excused. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  L  361. 
[That  came  in  during  the  twelfth  century  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  indeclinable  relative  (he,  and  in  the  fourteenth 
century  it  is  the  ordinary  relative.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, which  often  supplies  its  place ;  in  the  seventeenth 
centnry,  who  replaces  it.  About  Addison's  time,  that  had 
again  come  into  fashion,  and  had  almost  driven  which  and 
who  out  of  use. 

Morris,  Historical  Outlines  of  Eng.  Accidence,  p.  132.] 

that  (THat),  conj.  [<  ME.  that,  thet,  <  AS.  that 
=  J).dat  =  OHG.  MHG.  dae,  G.  dass  =  Goth. 
thata,  that;  orig.  the  neut.  pron.  or  adj.  that 
used  practically  as  a  def.  article  qualiftring  tiie 
whole  sentence:  see  that,  pron.']  1.  Introdu- 
cing a  reason :  in  that ;  because. 

Thus  I  speak,  not  that  I  would  have  it  so ;  hut  to  your 
shame.  Latimer,  Sermon  of  the  Plough. 

Not  that  I  loved  Csesar  less,  but  that  I  loved  Rome  more. 
Shak.,  J.  C,  iit  2.  23. 
Streams  of  grief 
Tliat  1  have  wrong'd  thee,  and  as  much  of  joy 
TJiat  I  repent  It,  issue  from  mine  eyes. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Philaster,  v.  5. 
It  is  not  that  I  love  you  less 
Than  when  before  your  feet  I  lay. 

WaOer,  The  Self-Banished. 
Weep  not  that  the  world  changes.     Bryant,  Mutation. 
2.  Introducing  an  object  or  final  end  or  pur- 
pose: equivalent  to  the  phrases  in  order  that, 
for  the  purpose  that,  to  the  effect  that. 


that 

Treat  It  kindly,  that  it  may 
Wlsll  at  least  with  UB  to  stay. 

Cowley,  The  Epicure,  1.  9. 
The  life-blood  of  the  slain 
Poured  out  where  thousands  die  that  one  may  reign. 

Bryant,  Christmas  in  1876. 

3.  Introducing  a  result  or  consequence. 
The  bueme,  with  his  bare  sword,  here  hym  to  dethe^ 
That  he  felle  of  his  f ole  flat  to  the  ground  1 

Veetruetion  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6461. 
I  neuer  heard  the  olde  song  of  Perey  and  Duglas  that  I 
'  found  not  my  heart  mooned  more  then  with  a  Trumpet. 
av  P.  Sidney,  ApoL  for  Poetrie, 
Learning  hath  that  wonderfull  power  in  it  self e  that  it 
can  soften  and  temper  the  most  sterne  and  savage  nature, 
Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 
Is  cheating  grown  so  common  among  men. 
And  thrives  so  well  here,  that  the  gods  endeavour 
To  practise  it  above? 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  iv.  2. 
What  have  I  done 
Dishonestly  in  na  whole  life,  name  it, 
Tliat  yon  should  put  so  base  a  business  to  me? 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  King  and  No  King,  iii.  3. 
I  knew  him  to  be  so  honest  a  man  that  I  could  not  re- 
ject his  proposal.  Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  iii.  L 

4.  Introducing  a,  clause  as  the  subject  or  ob- 
ject of  the  principal  verb,  or  as  a  necessary 
complement  to  a  statement  made. 

'Tis  a  causeless  fantasy, 
And  childish  error,  that  they  are  afraid. 

Shale.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  898. 
You  gave  consent  that,  to  defeat  my  brother, 
I  should  take  any  course. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iv.  1. 

This  is  most  certain,  that  the  king  was  ever  friendly  to 

the  Irish  Papists.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xii. 

The  Karagansett  men  told  us  after  that  thirteen  of  the 

Fequods  were  killed,  and  forty  wounded. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  233. 
I  have  shewed  before  that  a  mere  possibility  to  the  con- 
trary can  by  no  means  hinder  a  thing  from  being  highly 
credible.  Bp.  WUUns. 

It  is  a  very  common  expression  that  such  a  one  is  very 
good-natured,  but  very  passionate. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  438. 

The  current  opinion  prevails  thM  the  study  of  Greek 

and  Latin  is  loss  of  time.  Svnft,  Modern  Education. 

5.  Seeing ;  since  ;  inasmuch  as. 

There  is  something  in  the  wind,  that  we  cannot  get  in. 
Shah.,  C.  of  E.,  iii.  i.  69. 
Where  is  my  father,  that  you  come  without  him  ? 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Laws  of  Candy,  ii.  1. 

6.  Formerly  often  used  after  a  preposition, 
introducing  a  noun-clause  as  the  object  of  the 
preposition:  as,  before  that  he  came,  after  that 
they  had  gone,  etc.,  where  at  present  the  that 
is  omitted  and  the  preposition  has  become  a 
conjunction;  also,  by  mistaken  analogy  with 
such  eases,  that  was  occasionally  added  after 
real  conjunctions,  as  when  that,  where  that. 

Go,  litil  bill,  and  say  thoue  were  with  me 
This  same  day  at  myne  vp-Eyssinge, 
Wh^e  that  y  be-sought  god  of  merci 
Tho  to  haue  my  souerein  in  his  kepeing. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  40. 
After  that  things  are  set  in  order  here. 
We'll  follow  them.      Shak.,  1  Hen.  VL,  ii.  2.  32. 
Take  my  soul  .  .  . 
Before  that  England  give  the  French  the  foil. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VL,  v.  3.  23. 

What  would  you  with  her  if  that  I  be  she  ? 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iv.  4.  115. 

Since  that  my  case  is  past  the  help  of  law. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  L  1022. 
When  that  mine  eye  is  famish'd  for  a  look. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  xlvii. 

7.  Sometimes  used  in  place  of  another  con- 
junction, in  repetition.     [A  Gallicism.] 

Albeit  Nature  doth  now  and  then  .  .  .  commit  some 
errors,  and  that  sometimes  the  things  shee  f ormeth  haue 
too  much,  and  sometimes  too  little,  yet  deliuereth  she 
nothing  broken  or  disseuered. 

Teritegan,  Kestitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence  (ed.  1628), 

[p.  98. 

8.  Used  eUipticaUy  to  introduce  a  sentence  or 
clause  expressive  of  surprise,  indignation,  or 
some  Jdndred  emotion. 

That  a  brother  should 
Be  so  perfidious !  Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2.  67. 

O  God,  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths 
to  steal  away  their  brains  1  Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  3.  291. 

9.  Used  as  an  optative  particle,  or  to  introduce 
a  phrase  expressing  a  wish:  would  that:  usually 

with  0! 

0,  that  you  bore 
The  mind  that  I  do !    Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  1.  267. 
This  was  the  very  first  suit  at  law  that  ever  I  had  with 
any  creature,  and  O  that  it  might  be  the  last ! 

Evelyn,  Diary,  May  26, 1671. 

Forthatt.  See/or.— Inthat.  See  ini.— Now  that.  See 
now.— So  that.  See  sol.— Though  thatt.  See  though. 
that  (SHat),  adv.  [<  that,  pron.  or  a. ;  abbr. 
of  such  phrases  as  to  that  extent,  to  that  degree.'} 
To  that  extent;  to  that  degree;  to  such  a  de- 
gree ;  so :  as,  I  did  not  go  that  far ;  I  did  not 
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care  that  much  about  it :  the  comparison  being 
with  something  previously  said  or  implied,  as 
m  the  preceding  examples:  used  colloquially 
to  emress  emphasis,  a  similar  Scotch  use  of  the 
word,  following  a  negative,  corresponds  to  the  Latin  tta 
(as  in  Cicero s  non  ita  nrnlU):  as,  no  that  bad:  nae  that 
far  awa . 

Ye  think  my  muse  nae  that  ill-faurd. 

Skinner,  Misc.  Poetry,  p.  109. ,.  (Jarmegan.) 
This  was  carried  with  thai  little  noise  that  for  a  good 
space  the  vigilant  Bishop  was  not  awak'd  with  it. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  ii.  67.    (Davieii.) 

Death  I  To  die !  I  owe  that  much 

To  what,  at  least,  I  was.       Brouming,  Paracelsus,  iv. 

Women  were  there,  .  .  .  because  Mr.  Elsmere  had  been 

'  that  good  "  to  them  that  anything  they  could  do  to  oblige 

mm  "they  would,  and  welcome." 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Eobert  Elsmere,  xlix. 
thatch  (thaoh),  V.  [Also  dial,  (and  historically 
more  orig.)  thetch,  assibilated  form  of  thaek, 
theck,  also  theak,  theek  (still  in  dial,  use) ;  <  ME. 
thacchen,  thecohen,  <  AS.  theccan  =  OS.  thecdan 
=  OFries.  thekka,  dekka  =  D.  dekken  =  MLGr. 
deeken  =  OHG.  dachjan,  deechan,  MHG.  G. 
decken  =  Icel.  thekja  =  Sw.  tdeka  =  Dan.  teekke, 
thatch,  drnkke,  cover,  =  Goth.  *thaTi^an,  cover; 
associated  with  the  noun,  AS.  thieo,  etc.,  a  roof, 
thatch,  etc.  (see  thatch, n.) ;  =  L.  tegere,  cover, 
=  Gr.  *Tt/eiv,  also,  with  initial  a-,  artyeiv,  cover. 
From  the  L.  verb  are  ult.  E.  tect,  protect,  tegw- 
ment,  integument,  tile^,  etc.  From  the  D.  form 
of  the  verb  is  E.  deck,  v.]  I.  trans.  To  cover 
with  or  as  with  thatch. 

0  knowledge  ill-inhabited,  worse  than  Jove  in  a  tluitelied 
bouse  I  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  3. 10. 

Thro'  the  thick  hair  thet  thatch'd  their  browes 
Their  eyes  upon  me  stared. 

Drayton,  Muse's  Elysium,  iv. 
They  theektt  it  o'er  wi'  birk  and  brume, 
They  theekit  it  o'er  wi'  heather. 
Bessie  Bell  and  Mmry  Gray  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  127). 
That  lofty  Pile,  where  Senates  dictate  Law, 
When  Tatius  reign'd,  was  poorly  thatch'd  with  Straw. 

Congrem,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 
II.  intrans.  To  thatch  houses. 
And  Bomme  he  taugte  to  tille,  to  dyche,  and  to  thecche. 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  xix.  232. 
To  plough,  to  plant,  to  reap,  to  rake,  to  sowe, 
To  hedge,  to  ditch,  to  thrash,  to  theteJi,  to  mowe. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.'  Tale,  1.  264. 

thatch  (thach),  n.  [Assibilated  form  of  thack 
(still  in  dial,  use),  <  ME.  thak,yl.  thakkes,  roof, 
thatch,  <  AS.  »««c  =  D.  dak  =  (JHG.  dah,  MHG. 
dach,  covering,  cover,  G.  dach,  roof,  =  Icel. 
thak  =  8w.  tak  =  Dan.  tag,  roof,  akin  to  Gr. 
rsyoQ,  roof,  L.  toga,  robe  ('covering'),  tegula, 
tile,  iugtwium,  a  hut,  etc.  (from  the  root  seen 
in  tegere),  and  (with  initial  s)  to  Gr.  artp!,  roof, 
lAth.stdgaSfVooi:  see  thatch,  v.}  1.  The  cov- 
ering of  a  roof  or  the  like,  made  of  straw  or 
rushes,  and  in  tropical  countries  of  coeoanut- 
leaves  and  other  long  and  thick-growing  palm- 
leaves.  The  material  is  laid  upon  the  roof  to  the  thick- 
ness of  a  foot  or  more  in  such  manner  that  the  fibers  run 
in  the  direction  which  the  rain-water  should  take,  and  are 
held  in  place  by  cords  which  secure  the  upper  part  of 
each  bundle,  or  in  some  similar  manner.  Long  strips  of 
wood  loaded  with  stones  are  also  used  to  keep  thatch  in 
place,  and  to  resist  the  action  of  wind. 

They  would  ever  in  houses  of  thacke 
Here  lives  lead,  and  weare  but  blacke. 

Isle  of  Ladies,  1.  1773. 
0,  for  honour  of  our  land, 
Let  us  not  hang  like  roping  icicles 
Upon  our  houses'  thatch,  whiles  a  more  frosty  people 
Sweat  drops  of  gallant  youth  in  our  rich  fields ! 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  6.  24. 
2.  One  of  the  palms  Calyptrogyne  Swartzii  and 
Copemieia  tectorum,  whose  leaves  are  used  in 
thatching.    See  also  specific  names  below,  and 

thatch-pahn Big  or  bull  thatch.    Same  as  royal 

palmetto  (a)  (which  see,  under  palmetto).— BriB'kleiv 
thatch,  bnttle  thatch,  silver  tbatcb.  Same  as  sil- 
ver-top palmetto  (which  see,  under  palmetto).— Falmetto 
thatch.  Same  as  silk-top  palmetto  (which  see,  under 
palmetto). 

thatched-head  (thacht'hed),  n.  One  whose 
hair  is  matted  together:  formerly  applied  con- 
temptuously to  an  Irishman,  from  his  thickly 
matted  hair.     8< 


Ere  ye  go,  sirrah  Tkatch'd-head,  would'st  not  thou 
Be  whipp'd,  and  think  it  justice? 

Beau.  artd^Fl.,  Coxcomb,  ii. 

thatcher  (thaeh'er),  n.  [Also  dial,  thacker,  theek- 
er;  <  ME.  "thacchere,  theker,  <  AS.  thecere  (=  D. 
dekker  =  OHG.  dechari,  MHG.  G.  decker  =  Dan. 
tiekker),a,t'iia,tah.6T,<theccan,th.ate'h:seethatch.'] 
One  whose  occupation  is  to  thatch  houses. 

Tou  merit  new  employments  daily; 

Our  thatcher,  ditcher,  gard'ner,  baily.         Swift. 

thatch-grass  (thach'gras),  n.  Grass  or  grass- 
like plants  used  for  thatching;  specifically, 
Elegia  deusta  (Bestio  Chondropetalum),  of  the 
Mestiacese,  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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thatching  (thach'ing),  ».  [Verbal  n.  of  thatch, 
».]  1.  The  act  or  process  of  applying  thatch, 
as  to  a  roof. —  2.  The  fibrous  material  of  which 
thatch  is  composed,  as  straw. 

thatching-fork  (thaoh'ing-f6rk),  n.  A  fork 
with  a  long  handle,  by  which  the  bundles  of 
straw,  or  the  Uke,  for  thatching  are  brought  up 
to  the  roof.     Crwilt. 

thatching-spade  (thach'ing-spad),  n.  Same 
as  thatchimg-fork. 

thatch-palm  (thaeh'pam),  n.  One  of  various 
palms  whose  leaves  are  suitable  for  thatching, 
particularly  in  the  West  Indies  the  royal  pal- 
metto, Sdbal  urribraeuUfera,  and  in  Lord  Howe's 
Island  (Australia)  Sowea  Forsteriana.  See 
thatch  and  thatoh-tree. 

thatch-rake  (thach'rak),  n.  A  utensil  for  rak- 
ing or  combing  straight  the  straw  or  other  ma- 
terial used  in  thatching,"  consisting  of  a  straight 
bar  in  which  curved  teeth  or  points  are  set. 
In  heraldry  it  is  represented  with  five  or  six  such  curved 
teeth  toward  one  end,  the  other  6nd  being  left  free  as  if 
for  use  as  a  handle. 

thatch-sparrow  (thaoh'spar"6),  n.  The  com- 
mon sparrow,  Passer  domesticus.  Also  thack- 
sparrow.   See  cut  under  Passer.    [Local,  Eng.] 

thatch-tree  (thaeh'tre),  n.  The  cocorite  and 
other  thatch-palms. 

thatchwood-WOrk  (thach'wud-werk),  n.  In 
hydraul.  engin,,  a  method  of  facing  embank- 
ments exposed  to  the  wash  of  waves  or  current 
with  underbrush  held  in  place  by  strong  stakes 
and  cross-pins.    E.  H.  Knight. 

thatchy  (thach'i),  a.  Of  thatch;  resembling 
thatch.    Compare  SparUna. 

thattef,  pron.  and  conj.  [ME.,  a  fusion  of  that, 
the:  that,  conj.,  the,  conj.']    That.     Chaucer. 

thaught  (that),  n.    Same  as  thoft^,  thwart^. 

thauiuasite  (th^'ma-sit),  n.  [<  Gr.  dav/ia^eiv, 
wonder,  marvel  (<  Sav/ia,  a  wonderful  thing,  a 
wonder),  -I-  -jfe2.]  a  mineral  occurring  in  mas- 
sive forms  of  a  dull-white  color,  consisting  of 
the  silicate,  carbonate,  and  sulphate  of  cal- 
cium with  water.  The  name  has  reference  to 
its  unusual  composition. 

thaumatogenist  (thft-ma-toj'e-nist),  n.  [< 
thaumatogeni/  +  -ist.']  One  who  supports  or 
believes  in  thaumatogeny:  opposed  to  nomo- 
genist.     Owen.     [Rare.] 

thaumatogeny  (tha-ma-toj'e-ni),  n.  [<  (3t. 
Bavfiaij-),  a  wonderful  thing,  a  wonder,  +  -yheta, 
<  -ysvfiq,  producing :  see  -geny."]  The  fact  or  the 
doctrine  of  the  miraculous  origin  of  life :  op- 
posed to  nomogeny.     [Bare.] 

Nomogeny  or  Thaumatogeny! 

Owen,  Anat.  of  Vert.,  HE.  814. 

thaumatography  (tha-ma-tog'ra-fi),  n.  A  de- 
scription of  the  wonders  of  the  natural  world. 

thaumatolatry  (thfi-ma-tol'a-tri),  n.  [<  Gr. 
6av/ia(T-),  a  wonderful'  thing,  +  Aarpeta,  wor- 
ship.] Excessive  admiration  for  what  is  won- 
derfid;  admiration  of  what  is  miraculous.  Imp. 
Diet.     [Eare.] 

thanmatrope  (tha'ma-trop),  n.  [Irreg.  for  *thwu- 
matotrope,  <  Gr.  6av/ia(T-),  a  wonder,  -1-  Tp&rrog,  a 
turning.]  An  optical  apparatus  dependent  for 
its  effects  upon  the  persistence  of  retinal  im- 
pressions. It  consists  of  a  cylinder  or  disk  upon  which 
is  depicted  a  series  of  images  representing  periodic  phases 
of  the  same  picture.  When  the  disk  or  cylinder  is  rapidly 
revolved,  the  image  of  one  phase  persists  while  the  image 
of  the  next  falls  upon  the  retina;  so  that  the  object  seems 
to  go  through  a  series  of  movements. 

thaumaturge  (tha'ma-terj),  n.  [=  F.  thauma- 
turge =  Sp.  taumatufgo,  <  ML.  thaumaturgus,  < 
Gr.  dav/mrovpydg,  wonder-working,  <  6avfta{T-),  a 
wonder,  +  *ipyeiv,  work :  see  work.']  A  worker 
of  miracles;  a  wonder-worker;  one  who  deals 
in  wonders  or  (alleged)  supernatural  works. 

He  is  right  also  in  comparing  the  wonderful  works  of 
Mohammed  (who,  however,  according  to  the  repeated  "and 
emphatic  declaration  of  the  Koran,  was  by  no  means  a 
thoMmaturge)  with  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  miracles. 

The  Academy. 

thaumaturgi,  n.    Plural  of  thawmatwrgus. 

thaumaturgic  (th§,-ma-ter'jik),  a.  [<  thauma- 
twrg^  +  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  miracles  or 
wonders ;  having  the  characteristics  of  a  mira- 
cle ;  miraculous ;  also,  in  contempt,  magical. 

The  foreign  Quack  of  Quacks,  with  all  his  thaumaturgic 
Hemp-Bilks,  Lottery-numbers,  Beauty-waters. 

Carlyle,  Gagliostro. 

thaumaturgical  (th&-ma-t6r'ji-kal),  a.  [<  thau- 
maturgic +  -al.]    Same  as  thauniaturgic. 

China  works,  frames,  Thaumaturgical  motions,  exotick 
toyes.  Burton,  Anat.  of  MeL,  p.  279. 

thaumaturgics  (th&-ma-ter'jiks),  n.  pi.  [PI.  of 
thaumaturgic  (see  -ics).]  Miractilous  or  mar- 
velous acts;  feats  of  magic  or  legerdemain. 
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thamnaturgism  (tha-ma-ter'jizm),  n.    Magic, 
as  a  pretended  science ;  thaumaturgy  (whieH  is 
the  better  word). 
ttaumaturgist  (tM'ma-tfer-jist),  n.    [<  thau- 
maturge +  ■ist.']    Same  as  thaumaturge. 
Cagliostro,  Thmunaturgist,  Prophet,  and  Arch-Qoack. 
Carlyle,  Diamond  Necklace,  zvL 

thatunaturgus  (th&-ma-ter'gus),  B.;  pi.  tltaumor- 
turgi  (-ji).  [ML.,  <  Gr.  BavfmTovpyoQ,  wonder- 
■working:  see  thaumaturge.']  A  thaumatnrge 
or  thaumatnrgist:  used  especially  as  a  title  of 
Gregory  Thaumaturgas  (bishop  of  Nescsesarea 
in  Pontus  in  the  third  century),  from  the  nu- 
merous and  wonderful  miracles  ascribed  to  him. 
Natore,  the  great  Thawmaiurgui,  has  in  the  Vocal  Mem- 
non  propounded  an  enigma  of  which  it  is  heyond  the  scope 
of  existing  Imowledge  to  sapply  more  tlian  a  hypotheti- 
cally  correct  solation.  Edinburgh  Ret).,  CLXIV.  283. 

thaumaturgy  (tha'maiter-ji),n.  [=  F.thauma- 
turgie,  <  Gr.  BavpuiTovpyia,  a  working  of  wonders, 
<  6av/iaTovpy6g,  wonderrworking :  see  thauma- 
turge.'] The  act  of  performing  something  won- 
derful or  marvelous ;  wonder-working;  magic. 
But  in  those  despotic  countries  the  Police  is  so  arhi- 
trary !  Cagliostro's  thaumaturgy  must  he  overhauled  by 
the  Empress's  physician  ...  is  found  nought. 

Carlyle,  Cagliostro. 

His  reporters  .  .  .  are  men  who  saw  thtmvuzturgy  in  all 

that  Jesus  did.  M,  Amoldy  Literature  and  Dogma,  v. 

thave,  n.    See  theave. 

thaw  (thS,),  V.  [Also  dial,  thow;  <  ME.  thawen, 
thowen,  <  AS.  thaxBian  =  D.  dooijen  =  OHG. 
towan,  douwen,  dowen  {doan),  MHG.  touwen, 
tiiuwen,  G.  tauen,  thaw,  digest,  =  leel.  theyja 
(cf.  thd,  a  thaw,  theyr,  a  thaw)  =  Sw.  tiia  = 
I)an.  to  (Goth,  not  recorded),  thaw;  root  un- 
certain.] I.  intrans.  1.  To  pass  from  a  frozen 
to  a  liquid  or  semi-fluid  state ;  melt ;  dissolve : 
said  of  ice  or  snow ;  also,  to  be  freed  from  frost ; 
have  the  contained  frost  dissolved  by  heat :  said 
of  anything  frozen. 

Dire  hail  which  on  firm  land 
TMws  not.  MUton,  P.  L.,  iL  690. 

2.  To  become  so  warm  as  to  melt  ice  and 
snow ;  rise  above  a  temperature  of  32°  Fahren- 
heit: said  of  the  weather,  and  used  imperson- 
ally.—  3.  To  be  released  from  any  condition, 
physical  or  mental,  resembling  that  of  freez- 
ing ;  become  supple,  warm,  or  genial ;  be  freed 
from  coldness,  embarrassment,  formality,  or 
reserve ;  unbend :  often  with  out. 

The  bog's  green  Iiarper,  thawirig  from  his  sleep. 
Twangs  a  hoarse  note  and  tries  a  shortened  leap. 

0.  W.  Hotmee,  Spring. 

Arthur  took  a  long  time  thawing,  .  .  .  was  sadly  timid. 

T.  Huglies,  Tom  Brown  at  Bugby,  iL  2. 

H,  trans.  1.  To  reduce  from  a  frozen  to  a 
liquid  state,  as  ice  or  snow;  also,  to  free  from 
frost,  as  some  frozen  substance :  often  with  out. 
— 2.  To  render  less  cold,  formal,  or  stiff;  free 
from  embarrassment,  shyness,  or  reserve;  make 
genial:  often  with  o«<. 
Thaw  this  male  nature  to  some  touch  of  that 
Which  .  .  .  drags  me  down  ...  to  mob  me  up  with  all 
The  soft  and  mill^  rabble  of  womankind. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  vi. 

With  a  hopeless  endeavor  to  thaw  him  out  and  return 
good  for  evil,  I  ventured  to  remark  that  .  .  .  the  gen- 
eral had,  during  the  evening,  highly  entertained  us  by 
reading  some  of  his  (Mr.  P. 's)  poetry. 

J.  Jefferson,  Autobiog.,  xiL 
=Syn.  1.  Dissolve,  Fuse,  etc.  See  meltl. 
thaw  (tha),  n.  [=  leel.  thd  (also  theyr)  =  Sw. 
Dan.  to,  a  thaw;  from  the  verb.]  1.  The  melt- 
ing of  ice  or  snow ;  also,  the  melting  by  heat  of 
any  substance  congealed  by  frost. 

StiU,  as  ice 
More  harden'd  after  thaw. 

Jffle(m,P.L.,xiL  194. 
If  the  Sun  of  Sighteonsness  should  arise  upon  him,  his 
frozen  heart  shall  feel  &thaw. 

Bwnyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  ii. 

2.  Warmth  of  weather,  such  as  liquefies  or 
melts  anything  congealed. 

She  told  me  .  .  .  that  1  was  duller  than  a  great  thaw. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  1.  262. 
The  day  after  our  arrival  a  thaw  set  in,  which  cleared 
away  every  particle  of  snow  and  ice. 

B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  24. 

3.  The  state  of  becoming  less  cold,  formal,  or 
reserved. —  Silver  thaw,  glazed  frost;  the  frozen  sur- 
face wliich  is  occasionally  produced  at  the  beginning  of  a 
iiiaw,  or  when  a  fall  of  rain  or  mist  occurs  while  the  air- 
temperature  at  the  earth's  surface  is  below  32°  F. 

thaw-drop  (th^'drop),  ».  A  drop  of  water 
formed  by  melting  snow  or  ice. 

She  gave  me  one  cold  parting  Iriss  upon  my  forehead, 
like  a  thaw-drop  from  the  stone  porch  —  it  was  a  very 
frosty  day.  Dickens,  Bleak  House,  iiL 

thawless  (tha'les),  a.  [<  thaw  -f-  -less.]  With- 
out a  thaw;  not  thawing:  a,s,  a,  thawless  wintei. 
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The  winter  gives  them  [flowers]  rest  under  thawless  se- 
renity of  snow. 
Suskin,  in  St  James's  Gazette,  Feb.  9, 1886.    (Bneye.  Diet.) 

thawy  (tha'i),  a.  [<  thaw  +  -y^.]  Growing 
liquid;  thawing;  inclined  to  thaw. 

Of  a  warm  thawy  day  in  February,  the  snow  Is  suddenly 
covered  with  myriads  of  snow  fleas. 

The  Century,  XXV.  679. 

thei  (THe,  5He,  or  5He),  def.  art.  [<  ME.  tlie,  < 
AS.  the,  rare  as  an  article  but  common  as  a  rela- 
tive, f .  thed,  also  rare,  neut.  that,  the ;  the  usual 
forms  being  se,  m.,  se6,  f .,  thxt,  neut.,  with  the 
base  the  {Oia-)  apx)earing  in  all  the  oblique  forms 
(gen.  ihseSjTa..,  thxre,  f.,  thses,  neut.;  dat.  tham, 
thsere,  tham;  acc^  thane  or  thone,  thd,  theet; 
instr.  thy  or  the,  thxre,  thy  or  the;  pi.  for  all  gen- 
ders, nom.  ace,  tha,  gen.  thdra,  dat.  instr.  tham, 
thsem) ;  =  OS.  the  =  OPries.  thi,  the,  =  D.  de  = 
MLG.  LG.  de  =  OHG.  MHG.  der,  diu,  daz,  G.  der, 
die,  das,  the,  that,  =  leel.  that,  the,  =  Sw.  den, 
this,  =  Dan.  den,  the,  =  Goth,  sa,  m.,  so,  f., 
thata,  neut.  (see  that)  =  Lith.  tas,  ta,  that,  = 
Buss,  totu,  ta,  to,  that,  =li.-tem iste,  ista,  istud, 
that,  =  Gr.  6,  tj,  t6  =  Skt.  tat,  it,  that;  from  a 
pronominal  (demonstrative)  base  ta,  Teut.  tha, 
'that,'  the  common  base  of  many  pronominal 
adjectives  and  adverbs,  as  that,  they  (their, 
them),  this,  these,  those,  thus,  the^,  there,  then, 
than,  thence,  thither,  though,  etc.,  correlative 
to  similar  demonstrative  forms  in  ft-,  as  here, 
her,  hence,  hither,  and  interrogative  and  rela- 
tive forms  in  wh-  (who,  what,  why,  where,  when, 
whence,  whither,  etc.).  In  some  cases,  as  in  the 
tother,  the  tone,  the  arises  from  a  merely  me- 
chanical misdivision  of  thet  other,  thet  one,  i.  e. 
that  other,  that  one  (see  tother,  tone^).  It  may 
be  noted  that  initial  th  (AS.  'p  or  e)  is  in  the  and 
all  the  words  of  this  group  pronounced  TH,  while 
in  all  other  cases  it  is  in  mod.  E.  always  pro- 
nounced th.]  1.  A  word  used  before  nouns 
with  a  specifying  or  particularizing  effect,  op- 
posed to  the  indefinite  or  generalizing  force  of  a 
or  are;  as,  tte  gods  are  careless  of  mankind;  the 
sun  in  heaven;  tftedayisfair;  long  live  <Ae  long! 

Zuych  [such]  wyt  zet  the  holy  gost  ine  herte. 

AymbUe  oflnvryt  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  261. 
In  a  somere  seyson,  whan  softe  was  the  Sonne. 

Piers  Plowman  (CX  i- 1. 
Out  went  the  taper  as  she  hurried  in. 

Keats,  Eve  of  St.  Agnes. 

2.  A  word  used  before  a  noun  to  indicate  a 
species  or  genus :  as,  the  song  of  the  nightin- 
gale: used  in  generalization:  as,  </ie  man  that 
hath  no  music  in  himself. 

The  mellow  plum  doth  fall,  the  green  sticks  fast. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  L  527. 

3.  A  word  used  with  a  title,  or  as  part  of  a 
title:  as,  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  the  Right 
Honorable  the  Earl  of  Derby;  the  Lord  Brook; 
the  Keverend  John  Smith.  Frequently,  with  more 
or  less  of  technical  accuracy,  the  is  omitted,  especially 
when  the  distinctive  title  is  not  followed  by  of:  as,  Earl 
Grey,  Viscownt  Palmerston.  With  the  designation  I/ord, 
as  applied  to  a  peer  of  any  rank,  the  is  generally  omitted : 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbniy,  for  instance,  is  frequently  s^led 
Lord  Salisbury.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  is  sometimes 
placed  before  family  names  with  somewhat  of  the  force  of 
a  title,  indicating  the  head  of  the  clan  or  family :  as,  the 
Macnab ;  the  O'Donoghue. 

At  last  the  Dnglas  and  the  Pers6  [Percy]  met, 
Lyk  to  [two]  captayns  of  myght  and  of  mayne. 
The  Hunting  of  the  Cfteroot  (Child's  Ballads,  VIL  35). 
I  became  acquainted  with  the  Mulligan  through  a  dis- 
tinguislied  countryman  of  liis,  who,  strange  to  say,  did  not 
know  the  chieftain  himself.  .  .  .  The  greatest  offence  that 
can  be  offered  to  him  is  to  call  him  iSr.  Mulligan. 

Thackeray,  Mrs.  Perkins's  BalL 

4.  Indicating  the  most  approved,  most  desira- 
ble, most  conspicuous,  or  most  important  of  its 
kind:  as,  Newport  is  the  watering-jilace  of  the 
United  States :  in  this  use  emphatic,  and  fre- 
quently italicized.  The  is  often  placed  before 
a  person's  (especially  a  woman's)  name,  to  in- 
dicate admiration  or  notoriety  (a  colloquial 
use) :  as,  the  Elssler. 

Joel  Bums  was  a  tich  man,  as  well  as  the  man  of  the 
place.  R.  B.  EimiaU,  Was  He  Successful?  vL 

5.  Before  adjectives  used  substantively,  denot- 
ing: (a)  An  individual:  as,  she  gazed  long  on 
the  face  of  the  dead. 

TAedead 
Steer'd  by  the  dumb  went  upward  with  the  flood. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

(h)  A  class,  or  a  number  of  individuals :  as,  the 
good  die  first;  do  not  mix  the  new  with  the  old. 
Now  this,  .  .  .  though  it  make  tAe  unskilful  laugh,  can- 
not but  mfd^e  the  judicious  grieve. 

^uilc,  Hamlet,  iii.  2.  29. 

(c)  An  abstract  notion :  as,  the  beautiful. 
One  step  above  the  sublime  makes  t?ie  ridiculous. 

T.  Paine,  Age  of  Keason,  ii. 
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6.  Denoting  that  which  is  well  known  or  famed, 
as,  the  prodigal  sou. 

Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage.     Shak.,  Macbeth,  L  7.  45. 
Cry,  like  the  daughters  of  the  horseleech,  "  Give ! " 

Tennyson,  Golden  Year. 

7.  Used  distributively  to  denote  any  one  sepa- 
rately: as,  the  fare  is  a  dollar  the  round  trip. 

So  muche  money  as  will  byy  the  same  [gunpowder]  after 
riij''  the  pound.  .    ^.^ 

SirH.  Kneixtt  (1688),  quoted  in  H.  Hall's  Society  m  the 

(Elizabethan  Age,  App.  iL 
The  country  inn  cannot  supply  anything  except  bran- 
died  sherry  at  five  shillings  the  bottle. 

Mortimer  Collins,  Thoughts  in  my  Garden,  I.  85. 

8.  Used  in  place  of  the  possessive  pronoun  to 
denote  a  personal  belonging:  as,  to  hang  the 
head  and  weep. 

Is  there  none  of  Pygmalion's  images  ...  to  be  had 
now,  for  putting  the  hand  in  t?ie  pocket? 

S^.,  M.  for  M.,  iiL  2.  49. 

Voltaire  is  the  prince  of  buffoons:  ...  he  shakes 
the  sides;  he  points  the  finger;  he  turns  up  the  nose;  he 
shoots  out  the  tongue.  Macaulay,  Addison. 

9.  Used  to  denote  a  particular  day  in  relation 
to  a  given  week,  or  to  some  other  day  of  the 
same  week.     [Obsolete  or  colloq.] 

I  mene,  if  God  please,  to  be  at  Salisburie  the  wekes-daie 
at  night  before  Easterdaie. 

Sir  J.  PopAam(1682),  quoted  in  H.  Hall's  Society  in  the 

[Elizabethan  Age,  App.  iL 
Mrs.  Proudie  had  died  on  the  Tuesday,  .  .  .  and  Mr. 
Eobarts  had  gone  over  to  Silverbridge  on  the  Thursday. 
Trottope,  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset,  IxviiL 

10.  Used  before  a  participial  infinitiye,  or 
gerund,  followed  by  an  object:  the  article  is 
now  omitted  in  this  construction. 

He  alter'd  much  upon  tJte  hearing  it. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  5. 12. 

11.  Used  before  the  relative  which:  now  an 
archaism. 

Clerkea  of  holikirke  that  kepen  Crystes  tresore. 
The  which  is  manues  soul  to  saue. 

Piers  Plowman  (BX  x.  474. 
[The  is  generally  prbnonnced  as  if  a  syllable  (unaccented) 
of  the  following  word  (a  procliticX  and  its  vowel  is  accord- 
ingly obscured,  before  a  consonant,  into  the  neutral  vowel- 
sound  of  Iter  or  but,  very  lightly  sounded  (quite  like  the 
French  "mute  e  ") ;  before  a  vowel,  often  in  the  same  man- 
ner, but  more  usually  with  the  short  t  sound  of  ^'n,  only 
less  distinct ;  when  emphatic,  as  the  long  e  of  thee.  In 
poetiT,  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel-sound,  the 
vowel  of  the  generally  may  slide  into  that  of  the  next  word, 
and  form  with  it  one  metrical  syllable ;  metrically  the  e  is 
accordingly  often  cut  off  in  printing.  The  same  so-called 
elision  (synalephe)  often  took  place  in  Middle  English,  the 
being  written  with  the  following  noun  as  one  word :  as, 
themperour,  the  emperor. 

Th'  one  sweetly  flatters,  th'  other  feareth  harm. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1. 172. 

In  Middle  English  manuscripts  the  was  often  written,  as 
in  Anglo-Saxon )»,  with  the  character  )) ;  in  early  print  this 
character  was  represented  by  a  form  nearly  like  y,  and 
later  printers  actually  used  y  instead,  ]ie,  erroneously 
printed  ))«  as  if  contracted,  like  V  for  that,  being  printed 
ye  or  y^,  but  always  pronounce^  of  course,  the.  Modem 
archaiste  often  affect  ye  for  the,  and  many  pronounce  it  as 
it  looks,  "ye." 

And  on  ye  Tewsday  at  nyght  we  passed  by  the  yle  of 
Patbemos.  iSfrii.  Gui/^orde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  14. 

We  afterwards  fell  into  a  dispute  with  a  Candiot  con- 
cerning the  procession  of  ye  Holy  Ghost. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Jnne,  1645.] 

the^  (THe,  5He,  or  THe),  adv.  [<  ME.  the,  thi,  < 
AS.  the,  thy  =  OS.  thni,  diu,  weakened  te,  de  as 
an  enclitic  in  des  te,  des  (fe  =  D.  des  te  =  MXiG. 
deste,  duste  =  MHG.  deste,  dest,  G.  desto  (of.  AS. 
thses  the)  =  Dan.  des,  desto  =  Sw.  dess,  desto  = 
Icel.  thvi,  thi  =  Goth,  the,  instr.  of  thata  (AS. 
th^t) :  see  that,  the\]  Used  to  modify  adjec- 
tives and  adverbs  in  the  comparative  degree : 
(a)  Correlatively,  having  in  the  first  instance  a  relative 
force,'—  by  how  much,  and  in  the  second  a  demonstmtive 
force,  =  by  so  much :  as,  tjie  sooner  the  better ;  the  more 
tJte  merrier. 

The  mightier  man,  the  mightier  is  the  thing 
That  makes  him  honour'd,  or  begets  him  hate. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  L  1004. 
And  the  sooner  it's  over  the  sooner  to  sleep. 

EingOey,  The  FiAermen. 

(6)  Used  without  correlation,  it  signifies  in  any  degree ;  in 

some  degree :  as.  Are  you  well  ?  Tlie  better  for  seeing  you. 

Al  for  loue  of  owre  lorde,  and  the  bet  to  loue  the  peple. 

■Piers  Plowman  (B),  xL  169. 

Thou  Shalt  not  be  the  worse  for  me ;  there's  gold. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  v.  1.  30. 
the^t,  V.  i.    See  thee^. 

the*t,  cotij.    A  Middle  English  form  of  though. 
the^f,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  thigh. 
Thea  (the'a),  n.     [NL.  (Linnteus,  1737):   see 
teal.]    A  former  genus  of  plants,  now  included 
as  a  section  under  Camellia,  and  comprising  the 
species  yielding  tea.    See  cuts  under  teal. 
T-head  (te'hed),  n.     1.  A  cross-bar  fastened  at 
its  middle  to  a  chain,  as  a  watch-chain,  trace- 
chain,  etc.,  for  use  as  a  fastening  by  passing  it 


T-head 

endwise  through  a  hole,  ring,  or  link  and  then 
turning  it  into  a  position  which  prevents  its 
withdrawal. —  3.  A  short  bar  welded  or  riveted 
to  the  end  of  another  bar  at  a  right  angle,  as  in 
a  form  of  anchor  for  masonry. 

theandric  (the-an'drik),  a.  [<  6r.  eeav6ptK6g, 
being  both  Grod  and  man,  <  Sedf,  god,  +  av^p 
(avSp-),  man.]  Eelating  to  or  existing  by  the 
union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures,  or  by 
the  joint  agency  of  the  divine  and  human  na- 
tures :  as,  the  theandric  operation  (the  harmoni- 
ous cooperation  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ). 

theanthropic  (the-an-throp'ik),  a.  [<  thean- 
throp-y  +  -ic]  Both  divine  and  human ;  being 
or  pertaining  to  the  God-man. 

The  written  word  ol  God,  like  Christ,  the  personal  Word, 
ia  theanthropic  in  origin,  nature,  and  aim,  and  can  only  be 
fully  understood  and  appreciated  under  this  twofold  char- 
acter. Schaff,  Christ  and  Christianity,  p.  11. 

theanthropical  (the-an-throp'i-kal),  a.  [<  the- 
anthropic +  -al.l    Same  as  theanthropic.  * 

theantnropism.  (thf-an'thro-pizm),  n.  [<  thean- 
throp-y  +  4sm.']  1.  The  union  or  combination 
of  the  divine  and  human  natures ;  also,  belief 
in  such  a  union  or  combination.  [Rare.]  —  2. 
The  deification  of  man,  or  the  humanizing  of 
divinity.     [Eare.] 

The  anthropomorphism,  or  theaiithroplgm,  as  I  irould 
rather  call  it,  of  the  Olympian  system.  Oladstmie. 

theanthropist  (thj-an'thro-pist),  n.  [<  thean- 
throp-y  +  -««*.l  One  who  advocates  the  doc- 
trine of  theanthropism.     [Rare.] 

theanthropophagyt  (the-an-thro-pof'a-Ji)>  »• 
[<  Gr.  BeavBpairoQ,  the  god-inan  (see  theariinropy), 
+  (payslv,  eat.]     See  the  quotation. 

Cardinal  Perron  .  .  .  says  that  they  [the  primitive 
Christians]  deny  anthropophagy,  but  did  not  deny  tftean- 
thropopliagy—sscyiog,  "that  they  did  not  eat  the  flesh,  nor 
drink  the  blood  of  a  mere  man,  but  of  Christ,  who  was  God 
and  man" : — which  is  so  strange  a  device,  as  I  wonder  it 
could  drop  from  the  pen  of  so  great  a  wit 

Jer.  Taylor,  Eeai  Presence,  xii.  §  14. 

theanthropy  (the-an'thro-pi),  n.  [<  P.  tMan- 
ihropie,  <  Gr.  deavdpawia,  '<  6edv6pairoc,  the  god- 
man,  <  Bedg,  god,  +  avdpumog,  man.]  Same  as  the- 
anthropism, X. 

thearcnic  (the-ar'kik),  a.  [<  thearch^  +  -ic] 
Divinely  sovereign  or  supreme. 

thearchy  (the'ar-ki),  n. ;  pi.  thearchies  (-kiz). 
[<  Gr.  deapxia,  the  supreme  deity,  prop,  rule  of 
God,  <  6e6g,  god,  +  apxstv,  rule.]  1.  Govern- 
ment by  God;  also,  theocracy. —  2.  A  body  of 
divine  rulers ;  an  order  or  system  of  deities. 

Rank  of  Athene  in  the  Olympian  Thearchy. 

Gladstone,  Nineteenth  Century,  XXII.  79. 

The  attributions  assigned  to  the  head  of  the  Thearchy. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  Lin.  183. 

theater,  theatre  (the'a-ter),  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  reg.  theater,  sometimes  theatre;  <  ME.  the- 
atre, <  OF.  theatre,  F.  tMdtre  =  Sp.  It.  teatro 
=  Pg.  theatro  =  G.  Dan.  theater  =  8w.  teater,  < 
L.  theatrum,  <  Gr.  dtaTpov,  a  place  for  seeing 
shows,  a  theater,  <  dsdaoai,  view,  behold,  <  6ia, 
a  view,  sight.  Of.  amphitheater.  The  proper 
modem  spelling  is  theater  (as  in  amphitheater, 
diameter,  etc.);  it  so  appears  in  Cotgrave  (1611), 
Minsheu  (1617, 1625),  Sherwood  (1632),  Bullokar 
(1641),  Cockeram  (1642),  Blount  (1670),  Holyoke 
(1677),  Hexham  (1678),  etc.  The  spelling  thea- 
tre appears  to  have  obtained  currency  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  century  and  since  (Coles, 
1708,  Johnson,  1755;  both  theater  and  theatre 
in  Bailey,  1727,  etc.),  owing  to  the  constant 
and  direct  association  of  the  word  with  the 
modern  P.  thSdtre  (itself  a  false  form  in  respect 
to  accent).]  1.  A  building  appropriated  to 
the  representation  of  dramatic  spectacles;  a 
play-house.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Komans  theaters 
were  among  the  most  important  and  the  largest  public 
edifices,  very  commonly  having  accommodation  for  from 
10,000  to  40,000  spectators.  The  Greek  and  Boman  theaters 
resembled  each  other  in  their  general  distribution,  the 
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bn^fmrt^r^hi  t^^^  ''/''""'I  ">«  "ircle  of  the  orchestra; 
nearW  „n  thf  ^""an  domination  in  Greece  the  stage  of 
BtS  1^}^^  Greek  theaters  was  moved  forward  until 
at  last  It  occupied  the  position  adopted  by  the  Romans 


Interior  of  Roman  Theater  of  Aspendos,  Asia  Minor. 

thenaselves.  Besides  these  essential  parts  there  were  the 
Aoyeioi',  proscenium,  or  pulpitum,  the  stage  proper,  and 
the  postscenium,  or  structure  behind  the  stage,  in  which 
Pafts  the  Greek  and  Roman  theaters  differed  consider- 
ably. Almost  all  surviving  Greek  theaters  were  profound- 
ly modified  in  Roman  times,  but  the  original  disposition 
can  still  be  followed  in  several,  as  those  of  Epidaurus  and 
Sioyon.  Scenery,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  was 
httle  employed,  but  the  stage  machinery  became  elaborate 
with  the  advance  of  time.  In  the  early  days  of  the  mod- 
ern theater  the  buildings  were  only  partially  roofed,  and 
the  stage  but  scantily  if  at  all  provided  with  scenery.  The 
interior  of  the  theaters  of  the  present  day  is  usually  con- 
structed on  a  horseshoe  or  semicircular  plan,  with  several 
tiers  of  galleries  round  the  walls.  The  stage  has  a  slight 
downward  slope  from  the  back,  an  d  is  furnished  with  mov- 
able scenes,  which  give  an  air  of  reality  to  the  spectacle 
which  was  unsought  in  the  ancient  theater.  See  ftoajS,  mr- 
tain,  orchestra,  pofrquet,  pit,  postscenium,  pvoSGeniv/m,  scene, 
stage,  stalll,  thymete. 

As  for  their  theaters  in  halfe  circle,  they  came  to  be  by 
the  great  magnificence  of  the  Remain  princes  and  people 
somptuously  built  with  marble  &  square  stone  in  forme 
all  round,  &  were  called  Ampitheaters,  wherof  as  yet  ap- 
pears one  amog  the  anciet  mines  of  Rome, 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  29. 

The  world  by  some,  &  that  not  much  amisse, 

Vnto  a  Theater  compared  is, 

Vpon  which  stage  the  goddes  spectatours  sitt. 

And  mortals  act  their  partes  as  best  doth  fltt. 

Times'  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  126. 
As  in  a  theater  the  eyes  of  men, 
After  a  well  grao'd  Actor  leaues  the  Stage, 
Are  idely  bent  on  him  that  enters  next. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.  (fol.  1623),  v.  2. 

Sceaw-stow.  A  Theater,  a  Shew-place,  a  beholding-place. 

Verstegan,  Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence  (ed.  1628), 

[p.  231. 
2..  A  room,  hall,  or  other  place,  with  a  plat- 
form at  one  end,  and  ranks  of  seats  rising  step- 
wise as  the  tiers  recede  from  the  center,  or 
otherwise  so  arranged  that  a  body  of  spectators 
can  have  an  unobstructed  vie  w  of  the  platform. 
Places  of  this  description  are  constructed  for  public  lec- 
tures, academic  exercises,  anatomical  demonstrations, 
surgical  operations  before  a  class,  etc. :  as,  an  operating 


Stately  theatres, 
Bench'd  crescent-wise.    In  each  we  sat,  we  heard 
The  grave  Professor.  Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 

3.  A  place  rising  by  steps  or  gradations  like  the 
seats  of  a  theater. 

Shade  above  shade,  a  woodie  Theatre 
Of  stateliest  view. 

MUtm,  P.  L.  (1st  ed.),  iv.  141. 

Helps  the  ambitious  hill  the  heavens  to  scale. 
Or  scoops  in  circling  tTieatres  the  vale. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  60. 

4.  A  place  of  action  or  exhibition ;  a  field  of 
operations ;  the  locality  or  scene  where  a  se- 
ries of  events  takes  place  or  maybe  observed; 
scene;  seat:  as,  the  theater  of  war. 

Men  must  know  that  in  this  theatre  of  man's  life  it  is 
reserved  only  for  God  and  angels  to  be  lookers  on. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  li. 

This  City  was  for  a  long  time  the  Theatre  of  Contention 
between  the  Christians  and  Infidels. 

Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  .Terusalem,  p.  54. 


•  ™v.^„„.»  >.»..„  u>,..>,i  »u  .,.w„  6 . - . 5-  The  drama;  the  mass  of  dramatic  literature ; 

Roman  theater  being  developed  from  the  Greek  with    also,  theatrical  representation;  the  stage:  as, 
toe  modifications,  particularly  about^the  orchestra  ^nd     ^  history  of  the  French  theater. 

But  now  our  British  theatre  can  boast 
Drolls  of  all  kinds,  a  vast,  unthinking  host ! 

Addison,  Prol.  to  Steele's  Tender  Husband. 
6.  An  amphitheater;  hence,  a  circular  reser- 
voir or  receptacle ;  a  basin.     [Bare.] 

A  cascade  .  .   .  precipitating  into  a  large  iheatre  of 
^ater.  Evelyn,  Diary,  May  6, 1745. 

Patent  theater,  in  England,  a  theater,  as  the  Covent 
Garden  and  Drury  Lane  theaters,  established  by  letters 
patent  from  the  crown.  Doran,  Annals  of  the  Stage,  1. 387. 
theater-goer  (the'a-ter-g6"er),  n.  One  who 
frequents  theaters. 


the  stage,  due  to  the  difference  from  the  Greek  of  Roman 
dramatic  ide^s.  The  auditorium,  including  the  orchestra, 
was  commonly  in  general  plan  a  segment  of  a  circle,  usu- 
ally a  half-circle  in  Roman  examples,  greater  than  a  half- 
circle  in  Greek,  and  was  not,  unless  very  exceptionally, 
covered  by  a  roof  or  awning.  It  was  termed  cavea  by  the 
Romans  and  Kolkov  by  the  Greeks.  The  seats  were  all 
concentric  with  the  orchestra,  and  were  intersected  by 
diverging  ascents  or  flights  of  steps,  which  divided  the 
auditorium  into  wedge-shaped  oompartments((!M?t«»,  xepici- 
Set),  and  also  by  one  longitudinal  passage  or  more  (see  dia- 
imiui).  The  stage  of  the  Roman  theater  formed  the  chord 
of  the  segment,  and  was  called  the  scena  (a-KTivrj).  The 
Greek  theater  of  the  great  dramatic  period  in  the  fljth 
century  B.  0.  had  no  stage,  the  action  taking  place  in  the 


theatricalnesB 

(Players  I  meane)  Theaierians,  pouch-mouth  Stage- 
walkers.  Dekker,  Satiromastlx. 

theater-party  (the'a-t6r-par"ti),  n.  An  enter- 
tainment where  the  invited  guests  first  dine  and 
then  go  in  a  party  to  a  theater,  or  go  first  to  a 
theater  and  afterward  to  supper.     [TJ.  S.] 

A  little  dinner  at  the  Caf^  Anglais  or  at  the  Bristol 
Restaurant,  with  a  box  to  follow  at  the  Fran^ais  or  the 
Criterion,  doubtless  is  a  good  kind  of  a  thing  enough  in 
its  way,  but  is  a  mere  colorless  adumbration  of  a  New 
York  theatre-party. 

Arch.  Forbes,  Souvenirs  of  some  Continents,  p.  IBO. 

theater-seat  (the'a-t6r-set),  m.  An  ordinary 
double  car-seat  having  two  separate  seat-bot- 
toms.   CarSuilder's  Diet. 

Theatin,  Theatine  (the'a-tin),  a.  and  n.  [<  p. 
Thiatin,<.  NL.  TheatinusjK  L.  Theate  (It.  Chieti), 
a  place  in  Naples.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Theatins. 

II.  n.  One  of  a  monastic  order  of  regular 
clerks  founded  at  Kome  in  1524,  principally  by 
the  archbishop  of  Chieti  in  Italy,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  combating  the  Reformation.  Besides  tak- 
ing the  usual  monadic  vows,  the  Theatins  bound  them- 
selves to  abstain  from  the  possession  of  property  and  from 
soliciting  alms,  and  to  trust  wholly  to  Providence  for  sup- 
port, expecting,  however,  that  this  support  would  be  de- 
rived from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  charitable. 
There  were  also  Theatin  nuns.  The  order  flourished  to 
some  extent  in  Spain,  Bavaria,  and  Poland,  but  its  influ- 
ence is  now  confined  chiefly  to  Italy.    Also  TeaUn. 

theatralt  (the'a-tral),  a.  [=  P.  thidtral  =  Sp. 
teatral  =  Pg.  theairal  =  It.  teatrale,  <  L.  thea- 
tralis,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  theater,  <  theatrum, 
a  theater:  see  theater. 1  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
theater.    Blount.  1670. 

theatric  (the-at'rik),  a.  [<  LL.  theatricus,  < 
Gr.  6eaTptic6c,\  diarpov,  a  theater:  see  theater.^ 
Same  as  theatrical. 

Therefore  avaunt  all  attitude,  and  stare, 
And  start  theatric,  practis'd  at  the  glass ! 

Couiper,  Task,  ii.  431. 

It  is  quite  clear  why  the  Italians  have  no  word  but  reci- 

tare  to  express  acting,  for  their  stage  is  no  more  theatric 

than  their  street.  Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  260. 

theatrical  (the-at'ri-kal),  a.  and  «.  [<  theatric 
-h  -al.']  I.a.l.Ofor  pertaining  to  a  theater  or 
scenic  representations;  resembling  the  manner 
of  dramatic  performers :  as,  theatrical  perform- 
ances; theatrical  gestarea. 

Sheridan's  art,  from  its  very  beginning,  was  theatrieaZ, 
if  we  may  use  the  word,  rather  than  dramatic. 

Mrs.  OlipharU,  Sheridan,  p.  64. 

2.  Calculated  for  display;  extravagant;  showy; 
pretentious :  as,  a  theatrical  flourish. 

Dressed  in  ridiculous  and  theatrical  costumes. 

Fortnightly  JRev.,  N.  S.,  XLtll.  8. 

3.  Artificial;  affected;  assumed. 

How  far  the  character  in  which  he  [Byron]  exhibited 
himself  waa  genuine,  and  how  far  theatrical,  it  would 
probably  have  puzzled  himself  to  say. 

Macmilay,  Moore's  Byron. 
Theatrical  perspective,  the  doctrine  of  the  imitation 
of  effects  of  distance  by  means  of  stage  scenery;  espe- 
cially, the  geometrical  theory  of  such  scenery. 

II.  n.  1.  pi.  All  that  pertains  to  a  dramatic 
performance;  also,  a  dramatic  performance 
itself:  applied  usually  to  amateur  perform- 
ances: as,  to  engage  in  private  theatricals  (a 
dramatic  performance  in  a  private  house). 

In  a  general  light,  private  theatricals  are  open  to  some 
objection.  Jane  Austen,  Mansfield  Park,  ziii. 

2.  A  professional  actor. 

The  next  morning  we  learned  from  the  maid  that  Mac- 
beth's  blasted  heath  was  but  a  few  miles  from  Nairn ;  all 
the  theatricals  went  there,  she  said. 

Harper's  Mag.,  IXXVII.  945. 
theatricalise,  v.  t.    See  theatricalize. 
theatricalism  (the-at'ri-kal-izm),  n.     [<  theat- 
rical +  -MOT.]     l.'The  theory  and  methods  of 
scenic  representations. —  2.   Staginess;  artifi- 
cial manner. 
theatricality  (the-at-ri-kal'i-ti), ».     [<  theatri- 
cal +  ■4ty.^     The"  state  or  character  of  being 
theatrical;  theatrical  appearance;  histrionism. 

The  very  defects  of  the  picture,  its  exaggeration,  its 
theatrical'Uiy,  were  especially  calculated  to  catch  the  eye 
of  a  boy.  Kingsley,  Alton  Locke,  vi. 

theatricalize  (the-at'ri-kal-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  theatricaUzed,  ppr.  tlieatricalizing.  [<  the- 
atrical +  -jae.]  To  render  theatrical;  put  in 
dramatic  form;  dramatize.    Also  spelled  the- 


The  prac- 


naa  no  stage,  wie  auuou  Laitiug  piauc  iu  wic      -- — i ;—      /xt,-/     +a«  «;;//;■,. .*^    « 

orchestra,  or  space  below  the  seats,  in  which  actors  and  theater-gomg  (the  a-ter-go  mg;,  n. 

chorus  figured  together,  the  orchestra  proper  being  a  cir-     (^jeg  gf  frequenting  theaters. 

cle  in  the  center  of  which  stood  the  thymele,  or  altar  of  +i,o„*orisiTi+   n      K  theater  +  4an.'\     An  actor. 

Dionysus.     The  Romans  appropriated  the  orchestra  for  Tineaiieri<lUT,  L 

the  seats  of  the  senators.    The  later  Greek  theaters  had     L±Care.J 


I  think  I  shall  occasionally  theatricalize  my  dialogues. 
Mme.  D'Arilay,  Diary,  I.  63. 

theatrically  (thf-at'ri-kal-i),  adv.    In  a  theat- 
rical manner;  in  a  manner  befitting  the  stage. 
Dauntless  her  look,  her  gesture  proud, 
Her  voice  theatrically  loud, 
And  masculine  her  stride. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Earl  of  Dorset,  Artemisia. 

theatricalness  (thf-at'ri-kal-nes),  n.    Theat- 
ricality. 


theatromania 

theatromania  (the'a-tro-ma'ni-a),  n.     [<  Gr. 

BiaTpov,  theater,  +  fiavia,  madness.'^  A  mania  or 
excessive  fondness  for  theater-going.  [Kare.] 
Previously,  the  Church  had  with  praiseworthy  impartial- 
ity excluded  not  only  actors  of  all  kinds,  but  also  those  who 
were  addicted  to  theatronumia,  from  the  benefits  of  the 
Christian  community.    A.  W.  Ward,  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.,  1. 11. 

theave  (thev),  «.  [Also  thave;  perhaps  <  W. 
dafad,  a  sheep,  ewe.]  A  ewe  of  the  first  year. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

fhebaia  (thf-ba'ia),  n.  [Nil.,  <  L.  Thebse,  <  Gr. 
9?/3ai,  eij/Sj?,  Thet'es :  said  to  he  so  named  from 
the  extensive  use  of  opium  in  Egypt.]  Same 
as  ihebaine. 

Thebaic  (thf-ha'lk),  o.  [<  L.  Thebaieas,  pertain- 
ing to  Thehes,  <  Thehse,  Thebes:  see  Theban.'] 
Same  as  Theban. 

thebaine  (the'ba-in),  n.  [<  thebaia  +  ■dne^.'] 
An  alkaloid,  Ci  gfi2lN03,  obtained  from  opium. 
It  is  a  white  crystalline  base  having  an  acrid  taste,  and 
analogous  to  strychnine  in  its  physiological  effects.  Also 
called  thebaia,  paranwrphine. 

Theban  (the'ban),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  TMbain,  < 
L.  Thebanus,  of  or  pertaining  to  Thebes,  <  Thebse, 
Thebe,  <  Gr.  Ov^ai,  QijPv,  Thebes.]  I.  a.  1 .  Relat- 
ing to  Thebes,  an  ancient  city  of  Upper  Egypt, 
on  the  Nile,  and  a  center  of  Egyptian  civiliza- 
tion.— 2.  Relating  to  Thebes,  in  antiquity  the 

chief  city  of  Boeotia  in  Greece Theban  year,  in 

a-nc  chron,f  the  Egyptian  year,  which  consisted  of  365  days 
6  hours. 

II.  1.  1.  An  inhabitant  of  Thebes  in  Egypt. 
— 3.  An  inhabitant  of  Thebes  in  Greece. 

Thebesian  (thf-be'si-an),  a.  [<  Thebesius  (see 
def.)  +  -a».]'  Described  by  or  named  from 
the  German  anatomist  Thebesius  (eighteenth 
century). 

In  the  heart  [of  the  porpoise]  the  fossa  ovalis  is  distinct^ 
but  there  is  neither  Eustechian  nor  Thebesian  valve. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Yert.,  p.  347. 
niebeslajl  foramina,  small  openings  into  the  right 
auricle^  and  it  is  said  elsewhere  in  the  heart.  Many  are 
merely  small  recesses;  others  are  the  mouths  of  small 
veins,  the  vense  minimse  cordis,  or  Thebesian  veins. — The- 
besian valve,  the  coronary  valve  of  the  right  auricle  of 
the  heart. — Thebesian  veins,  veins  bringing  blood  from 
the  substance  of  the  heart  into  the  right  auricle  through 
the  Thebesian  foramina. 

theca  (the'ka),  n. ;  pi.  theeie  (-se).  [Nli.,  <  L. 
tlieca,  <  Gr!"  o^kji,  a  case,  box,  receptacle,  < 
TiSivai,  put,  set,  place :  see  do^.  From  the  L. 
word,  through  OF.,  come  E.  ticJc^  and  Ue^,  q.  v.] 

1.  A  case;  box;  sheath.  Specifically— (o)  In  JJom. 
antiq.,  a  case  for  the  bulla  worn  by  boys  around  the  neck, 
0)  Eceles.,  the  case  or  cover  used  to  contain  the  corporal ; 
the  burse,  (c)  In  bot.,  a  case  or  sac;  in  a  general  sense,  the 
same  as  ca^ni2e.  Specifically— (1)  An  anther-cell.  (2)  The 
capsule  or  sporogonium  of  a  moss.  (3)  The  sporangium  of 
a  fern.  (4)  A  form  of  the  fructification  of  lichens,  {d)  In 
OTuU.  and  isool.,  a  sheath ;  a  vaginal  structure ;  a  hollow 
case  or  containing  part  or  organ,  inclosing  or  covering 
something  as  a  scabbard  does  a  sword:  variously  applied. 
(1)  The  loose  sheath  formed  within  the  vertebral  canal 
by  the  dura  mater;  the  theca  of  the  spinal  cord;  the 
theca  vertebraUs.  (2)  One  of  the  fibrous  sheaths  in  which 
the  tendons  of  the  muscles  of  the  fingers  and  toes  glide 
back  and  forth.  (3)  The  sheath  or  case  of  the  proboscis  of 
dipterous  insects,  of  disputed  homology.  It  has  been  va- 
riously regarded  as  a  labrum,  as  a  labium,  as  these  two 
coalesced,  and  as  a  modification  of  the  galea.  (4)  The 
horny  covering  of  an  insect-pupa.  (5)  In  AcHnozoa,  a 
cor^lite  or  cup-coral,  together  with  the  associate  soft 

garts ;  the  cup,  formed  of  calcareous  substance,  about  the 
ase  and  sides  of  an  actinozoan ;  the  cup,  cone,  or  tube 
containing  a  polypite,  itself  sometimes  contained  in  an 
epitheca.    See  endotheea,  e^heca,  aporoee. 

2.  [cap.^  A  genus  of  pteropods;  having  a 
sheath-like  shell,  typical  of  the  family  Theddae. 
Sowerby,  1845.  Also  named  EyoUthes  (Eich- 
wald,  1840) .— Theca  follicull,  the  external  connective- 
tissue  capsule  inclosing  a  Graafian  follicle. — Theca  ver- 
tebraUs.   See  def.  1  (d)  (IX  above. 

Thecaglossa,  n.  pi.    See  Theeoglossee. 

thecal  (the'kal),  a.  [<  theca  +  -a?.]  Of  the  na- 
ture of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  theca,  in  any  sense ; 
vaginal;  theciform. 

thecaphore  (the'ka-for),  «.  [=  P.  thecaphore, 
<  Gr.  6^10!,  case,  +"  -(jiopog,  <  (fiipeiv  =  B.  6earl.] 
In  bot. :  (a)  A  surface  or  receptacle  bearing  a 
theca  or  theesa.  (6)  The  stipe  upon  which  a 
simple  pistil  is  sometimes  borne,  being  mor- 
phologically the  petiole  of  the  carpellary  leaf, 
as  in  the  caper  and  the  goldthread. 

thecasporal  (the-ka-spo'ral),  a.  [<  fhecaspore 
+  -a?.J  In  bot.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  theoa- 
spore;  thecasporous ;  ascosporous. 

thecaspore  (the'ka-spor),  n.  [<  theca  +  more.'] 
In  bot.,  an  ascospore;  a  spore  produced  in  a 
theca,  or  closed  sac. 

thecaspored  (the'ka-spord),  a.  [<  thecaspore 
+  -ed^.]    In  bot.,  provided  with  thecaspores. 

thecasporous  (the-ka-sp6'rus),  a.  [<  theca  + 
spore  +  -ous.']  Having  thecaspores,  or  spores 
borne  in  thecse ;  ascosporous. 

thecate  (the'kat),  a.  [<  theca  +  -atei.]  Hav- 
ing a  theca ;  contained  in  a  theca ;  sheathed. 
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Thecidae  (the'si-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Theca  + 
-i(feE.]  A  family  of  thecosomatous  pteropods, 
typified  by  the  genus  Theca. 

Thecidiidse  (the-si-di'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  The- 
cidi(um)  +  -idas.]  A  family  of  arthropomatous 
brachiopods,  typified  by  the  genus  Thecidium. 
They  have  lobed  arms,  interlocked  valves,  and  the  nenral 
valve  attached  in  adult  life.  There  are  2  living  species, 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  West  Indies,  and  nearly  40 
extinct  species,  going  back  to  the  Trias. 

Thecidium  (the-sid'i-um),  Ji.  [NL.  (Sowerby, 
1844),  <  Gr.  d^iai,  case :  see  theca.']  A  genus  of 
brachiopods,  typical  of  the  family  Thecidiidse. 

theciferous  (the-sif'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  theca, 
theca,  +  li.ferr'e  (=  E.  bear^)  +  -oiis.]  In  bot, 
bearing  thecse  or  asci. 

theciform  (the'si-f 6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  theca,  theca, 
+  L.  forma,  form.]  Forming  or  resembling  a 
sheath;  thecal  in  aspect  or  of&ce.  HitxUy, 
Anat.  Livert.,  p.  137. 

thecium  (the'sium),  n. ;  pi.  tlieeia  (-gia).    [NL., 

<  Gr.  drjiai,  case :  see  tlieca.]  1.  In  Uchens,  that 
part  of  the  apothecium  which  contains  the  or- 
gans of  the  fruit.  Mneyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  554.-2. 
Same  as  hymenium. 

theck  (thek),  V.    A  dialectal  form  of  thatch. 

Thecla  (thek'la),  n.  [ML.  (Pabricius,  1807); 
prob.  from  the  fern,  name  J%eela,  TJiekla.]  A 
large  and  important  genus  of  butterflies,  con- 
taining the  forms  com- 
monly known  as  hair- 
streaks,  typical  of  the 
subfamily  Theclmse  of 
the  Lycaenidse.  They  are 
small  brownish  hutterfiles 
with  rather  stout  bodies, 
short  palpi,  antennte  reach- 
ing to  the  middle  of  the 

fore  wings,  and  usually  one       rjircla  nif/unt,  natural  size. 
or  two  slender  tails  (some- 
times mere  points)  projecting  from  the  hind  wings  near 
the  anal  angle.    Forty-five  species  inhabit  North  America. 
T.  mdimts  is  wide-spread  in  the  United  States. 

theclan  (thek'lan),  a.  [<  Thecla  +  -a»s.]  Of 
or  pertaiEiing  to  the  genus  Thecla.  Stand.  Nat. 
Hist.,  n.  478. 

thecodactyl,  thecodactyle  (the-ko-dak'tU),  a. 
and  n.  K  Gr.  Bijiai,  ease,  +  doKri/Xof,  digit:  see 
dactyl.]  I,  a.  Having  thecal  digits,  as  a  gecko ; 
having  thick  toes  whose  scales  furnish  a  sheath 
for  the  claw.  See  cut  under  gecko. 
II,  n.  A  thecodactyl  gecko. 

thecodactylous  (the-ko-dak'ti-lus),  a.  Same  as 
thecodactyl. 

Thecodactylus  (the-ko-dak'ti-lus),  n.  [NL. 
(Cuvier,  1817,  as  Thecodactylus):  see  thecodac- 
tyl.]   A  genus  of  gecko-lizards.    See  gecko. 

thecodont  (the'ko-dont),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  ft^/o/, 
case,  +  biovQ  (o6ovt-)  =  E.  tooth.]  I.  a.  Hav- 
ing the  teeth  lodged  in  alveoli:  said  of  certain 
Lacertilia,  as  distinguished  from  those  whose 
dentition  is  aerodont  or  pleurodont. 
II.  n.  A  thecodont  lizard. 

Thecodontia  (the-ko-don'shi-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.: 
see  thecodont.]  A  group  of  dinosaurs  with  the 
codont  dentition  and  amphiccelous  vertebrse. 

Thecodontosaiurus  (the-ko-don-to-sa'rus),  n. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  dyioi,  case,  +  'bSoic  (odovr-),  =  E. 
tooth  (see  thecodont),  +  aavpoc,  Uzard.]  A  ge- 
nus of  thecodont  reptiles  whose  remains  were 
found  in  the  dolomitic  conglomerate  of  Eed- 
land,  near  Bristol,  in  England :  now  referred  to 
a  family  Anchisauridse. 

Thecoglossse  (the-ko-glos'e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
<ft?/c^,  case,  +  yXaaaa,  tongue.]  A  group  of  liz- 
ards, characterized  by  the  smooth  sheathed 
tongue.  It  has  included  the  monitors.  In 
Cope's  system  it  contains  only  the  Agamidse. 
Also  Thecaglossa. 

thecoglossate  (the-ko-glos'at),  a.  [<  Theeo- 
glossee +  -ate^.]  Pertaining  to  the  Theeoglossee, 
or  having  their  characters. 

Thecomedusse  (the^ko-me-dti'se),  ».i)Z.    [NL., 

<  Gr.  6^ioi,  a  case,  +'  NL.  Medtisse,  q.  v.]  A 
class  of  ooalenterates,  founded  by  AUman  upon 
Stephanoeyphus  mirdbilis. 

Thecophora  (thf-kofo-iS),  n.  pi.  [<  Gr.  &iiai, 
ease,  +  -jiopog,  <'^ipeiv'='E.  bear^.]  1.  An  or- 
der of  hydroids. — 2.  A  suborder  of  Testudinata, 
contrasted  with  Athecse,  and  containing  all  the 
tortoises  whose  carapace  is  perfect. 

Thecosomata  (the-ko-so'ma-ta),  n.pl.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  thecosomatus :  see  thecosomatous.] 
An  order  of  Pteropoda,  having  a  mantle-skirt 
and  shell :  contrasted  with  Gymnosomata.  Most 
pteropods  are  of  this  order,  which  is  represented  by  such 
families  as  CymbiMidx,  ThecULa,  Hyaleidei,  and  Limacitir- 
Ida, 

thecosomate  (the-ko-so'mat),  a.  Same  as  th-e- 
cosomatous. 
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thecosomatous  (the-ko-som'a-tus),  a.  [<  NL. 
thecosomatus,  <  Gr.  O^iai,  case,  +  (rw/ia(r-),body.] 
Having  the  body  sheathed  in  a  mantle-sMrt,  as 
a  pteropod ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Thecosomata. 

thecosome  (the'ko-som),  n.  A  thecosomatous 
pteropod. 

thecostomous  (thf-kos'to-mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  ItiiKri, 
a  case,  +  ardim,  mouth.]  In  em,tom.,  having  the 
sucking  parts  of  the  mouth  inclosed  in  a  sheath. 

thedamt,  thedomt,  thedomet,  »•  Same  as  thee- 
dom. 

thee^f  (the),  V.  i.  [<  ME.  theeyi,  then,  or  without 
the  inf.  suffix  thee,  the,  <  AS.  thedn,  thiin,  ge- 
fhedn,  be  strong,  thrive,  =  OS.  "thihan,  found 
only  in  the  derived  factitive  thengian,  complete, 
=  D.  gedijen,  thrive,  prosper,  succeed,  =  OHG. 
gidihan,  MHG.  gedihen,  G.  gedmhen  =  Goth,  ga- 
theihan,  increase,  thrive ;  orig.,  as  the  old  parti- 
cipial form  AS.  ge-thungen  shows,  with  a  nasal 

•  suppressed  (as  usual  before  h),  AS.  *thinhan; 
cf.  Lith.  tenku,  tekti,  have  enough;  Ir.  tocad,  W. 
tynged,  luck,  fortune.]    To  thrive;  prosper. 

To  traysen  her  that  trewe  is  unto  me, 
I  pray  God  let  this  counseyl  never  the. 

Chaucer,  Troilns,  iv.  439. 

Qnod  Coueitise  "And  alle  folk  were  trewe, 
Manye  a  man  schulde  nenere  thee." 

Hymm  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  63. 
[Especially  common  in  the  phrase  also  or  so  mote  I  thee, 
so  may  I  prosper. 

Lasse  harm  is,  so  mote  J  the, 
Deceyve  hem,  than  deceyved  be. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  \.  4841. 

The  form  theech,  from  thee  ich,  is  also  found  in  the  phrase 

so  theech,  so  may  I  thrive ;  also  so  theeie. 

By  cause  our  fyr  ne  was  nat  maad  of  beech, 
That  is  the  cause,  and  other  noon,  so  theech. 

Chaucer,  ProL  to  Canon's  Teoman's  Tale,  1.  376.] 

thee^  (»He),  pron.    The  objective  case  of  thou. 
thee*  (sHe),  poss.  pron.    [A  dial.  var.  of  thy, 

or,  as  among  the  Friends,  a  perverted  use  of 

the  obj.  thee.]   Thy :  as,  where 's  thee  manners  T 

[Prov.  Eng.  and  TJ.  S.] 
tneedomt  (the'dum),  n.  [<  ME.  thedom,  thedome, 

thedam;  <  thee^  +  -dom.]  Success;  prosperity; 

luck. 

What,  yvel  thedami  on  his  monkes  snowte  1 

Chaucer,  Shipman's  Tale,  L  405, 

Now  thrift  and  thecdam,  mote  thou  haue,  my  swete  bam, 
Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  P-  47, 

theek  (thek),  v.    See  thack^,  thatch. 

theeker  (the'ker),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
form  of  thatcher. 

theetsee  (thet'se),»i.  [Also  thitsee,  thietsee,  thet- 
see  ;  native  name  in  Pegu.]  The  black  varnish- 
tree,  Melanorrhcea  usitata.    See  varnish-tree. 

theezan  tea  (the'zan  te).  Sageretia  theesans. 
See  Sageretia. 

theft,  thefet,  thefelyt.  Old  spellings  of  ttte/i, 
thiefly. 

theft  (theft),  n.  [<  ME.  thefte,  thiefthe,  theof- 
the,  thvufthe,  <  AS.  thedfth,  Hiyfth  (=  OFries. 
thiuvefhe,  thiimede,  thiufthe,  tiefte  =  Icel.  thyfth, 
theft),  with  abstract  formative  -fh,  as  in  stealth, 
etc. ,  altered  to  t,  as  in  height,  etc. ,  <  the6/,  thief : 
see  fhief^.]  1.  The  act  of  stealing;  in  law,  lar- 
ceny (which  see):  compare  also  robbery. 

For  thefte  and  riot  they  been  convertible. 

Chaucer,  Cook's  Tale,  1. 31. 
He  who,  still  wanting,  though  he  lives  on  theft. 
Steals  much,  spends  little,  yet  has  nothing  left. 

Pope,  ProL  to  Satires,  L  183. 
The  term  th^  in  modem  English  law  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  synonym  of  larceny,  sometimes  in  a  more  comprehen- 
sive sense.  Eneyc  BriL,  XXIII.  232. 

Z.  Something  stolen;  a  loss  by  stealing. 

If  the  theft  be  certainly  found  in  his  hand  alive,  whether 
it  be  ox,  or  ass,  or  sheep,  he  shall  restore  double. 

Ex.  xxiL  4. 
If  he  steal  aught  the  whilst  this  play  is  playing, 
And  'scape  detecting,  I  will  pay  the  theft. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  ill  2.  94. 
Reset  of  theft.  See  resetl. 
theft-boott  (theft'bSt),  n.  [Also  theft-bote,  Sc. 
thiftbote;  <  theft  +  bootK]  In  law,  the  receiv- 
ing of  one's  goods  again  from  a  thief,  or  a  com- 
pensation for  them  by  way  of  composition,  upon 
an  agreement  not  to  prosecute :  a  form  of  com- 
pounding felony. 

We  hae  aneugh,  and  it  looks  unco  like  theft-toot,  or 
hush-money,  as  mey  ca'  it. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xlviii. 

theftuous  (thef 'tu-us),  a.  [Formerly  also  thief- 
teovs,  thefteous,  Se.  also  thifteous,  thiftous;  < 
theft  +  ^ii-ous.]  Of  the  nature  of  theft;  thiev- 
ish.   [Bare.] 

Was  not  the  th^fteoiu  stealing  away  of  the  daughter 
from  her  own  father  the  first  ground  whereupon  all  this 
great  noise  hath  since  proceed^? 

King  Jamai  I.,  To  Bacon,  Aug.  28, 1817. 


theftuous 

By  meana  of  its  twining  and  ttiefliuom  roots  it  [Saccu- 
liaa]  imbibes  automatically  its  nourisliment  ready-pre- 
pared from  tlie  body  of  tlie  crab. 
S.  Drummond,  Natural  Law  In  the  Spiritual  World,  p.  342. 

Rebellions  to  all  labor  and  pettily  theftuaua,  like  the 
English  gypsies.  The  Century,  XXVII.  183. 

theftUOUSly(tlie£'tu-us-li),  adv.  [Formerly  also 
fhiefteously ;  <  theftuous  +  -ly^.'\  By  theft; 
thievishly.     [Rare.] 

One  little  villainous  Turkey  knob-breasted  rogue  came 
Meftemuily  to  snatch  away  some  of  my  lardons. 

Urquhart,  tr.  of  Kabelais,  ii.  14 

Any  citizen  occupying  immovables  or  holding  movables 

as  his  own,  provided  they  were  usucaptlble,  and  he  had 

not  taken  them  fheftvmisly,  aoqulrea  a  quiritary  right, 

.  .  .  simply  on  the  strength  of  his  possession. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  690. 

thegither  (TH6-gi5H'6r),  aOv.  A  Scotch  form 
of  together. 

thegn,  n.  The  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  thane,  used 
in  some  historical  works.    See  thane. 

thegnbood,  n.    Same  as  thanehood. 

theic  (the'iK),  n.    [<  NL.  thea,  tea,  +  -ic]    One 
who  is  addicted  to  the  immoderate  use  of  tea ; 
•    a  tea-druniard.    Med.  News,  XLIX.  305. 

theiform  (the'i-f 6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  thea,  tea,  +  L. 
forma,  form.]    Like  tea. 

theight,  oonj.  and  adv.  A  Middle  English  vari- 
ant of  though. 

theina  (the-i'na),  n.    Same  as  theine. 

theine  (the'in),"m.  [<  NL.  theina,  thea,  tea.]  A 
bitter  crystallizable  volatile  principle  (CgHio 
N4O2)  found  in  tea,  coffee,  and  some  other 
plants,  tea  yielding  from  2  to  4  per  cent,  it  is 
considered  to  be  the  principle  which  gives  to  tea  its  re- 
freshing and  gently  stimulating  qualities :  same  as  caffein. 

their  (THar),jjrore.     See  they''-. 

theirs  (sHarz),  pron.    See  they^. 

theism^  (the'izm),  n.  [=  F.  thMsme  =  Sp.  teis- 
mo  =  Pg.  theismo  =  It.  teismo  =  Gr.  theismtis,  < 
NL.  *theismus,  <  G-r.  de6g,  god.  The  Gr.  Bed;  can- 
not he  brought  into  connection  with  L.  deus, 
god,  except  by  assuming  some  confusion  in  one 
case  or  the  other:  see  deity. "]  Belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  God  as  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the 
universe.  Theism  assumes  a  living  relation  of  God  to 
his  creatures,  but  does  not  define  it.  It  differs  from  de- 
ism in  that  the  latter  is  negative,  and  involves  a  denial  of 
revelation,  while  the  former  is  ajfirmative,  and  underlies 
Christianity,  One  may  be  a  theist  and  not  be  a  Christian ; 
but  he  cannot  be  a  Christian  and  not  be  a  theist. 

Thinking  .  .  .  that  it  would  be  an  easy  step  .  .  .  from 
thence  [the  assault  of  Christianity]  to  demolish  all  religion 
and  tAeism.  Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  Pref . 

Speculative  theism  Is  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  God 
in  one  form  or  another ;  and  I  call  him  a  theist  who  be- 
lieves in  any  God. 

Theodore  Parker,  Views  of  Keligion,  p.  59. 

theism^  (the'izm),  n.  [<  NL.  thea,  tea,  +  -ism.'] 
A  morbid  affection  resulting  from  the  excessive 
use  of  tea. 

Theism  belongs,  rather,  to  that  class  of  diseases  in  which 
morphinism,  caSeism,  and  vanillism  are  found. 

Seiemse,  Vni.  183. 

theist  (the'ist),  n.  [=  F.  thUste  =  Sp.  teista  = 
Pg.  theista  =  It.  teista,  <  NL.  Hheista,  <  Gr.  fedf, 
god:  see  theismJ-.]  One  who  believes  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  God ;  especially,  one  who_  believes 
in  a  God  who  sustains  a  personal  relation  to  his 
creatm-es.  In  the  former  sense  opposed  to  athe- 
ist, in  the  latter  to  deist. 

Averse  as  I  am  to  the  cause  of  theism  or  name  of  deists 
when  taken  in  a  sense  exclusive  of  revelation,  I  consider 
still  that,  in  strictness,  the  root  of  aU  is  theism ;  and  that 
to  be  a  settled  Christian  It  is  necessary  to  be  first  of  all  a 
good  theiet.  Shaftesbury,  The  Moralists,  i.  §  2. 

No  one  is  to  be  called  a  Theist  who  does  not  believe  in 
a  Personal  God,  whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  in  defin- 
ing the  word  "Personal." 

J.  H.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  119. 

theistic  (the-is'tik),  a.  [<  theist  +  ■4c.'\  Per- 
taining to  theism  or  to  a  theist;  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  theists. 

It  was  partly  through  political  circumstances  that  a 
truly  theisUc  idea  was  developed  out  of  the  chaotic  and 
fragmentary  ghost  theories  and  nature-worship  of  the 
primeval  world.  J.  Fiske,  Idea  of  God,  p.  72. 

Theistic  Church,  a  church  founded  in  London  in  1871 
for  the  purpose  of  promulgating  the  views  of  the  Eev. 
0.  Voysey,  "  which  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council  (1870J 
has  debarred  him  from  preaching  as  vicar  of  Healangh. 
Its  theological  basis  is  a  simple  theism.  Eneyc.  D^-— 
Theistic  idealism.  Same  as  Berkeleian  idealim,  (which 
see,  under  idealism). 

theistical  (thf-is'ti-kal),  a.    [<  theisUc  +  -alj 
Same  as  theisUc. 

That  future  state  which,  I  suppose,  the  theiatieal  philos- 
ophers did  not  believe.  .       ...  .  „ 

WarturtoTi,  Divine  Legation,  m.  §  2. 

Thelephora  (the-lef'6-ra),  n.  [NL.  (Ehrhart, 
1787),  <  Gr.  ft?A^',  a  teat,  -t-  ^epeiv  =  E.  hear'-.'] 
A  genus  of  hymenomyeetous  fungi,  typical  of 
the  family  Thelephorese.    They  are  coriaceous  fungi, 
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?o,^ii^  inferior  or  amphigenous  hymenia,  clavate  basidia, 
rarely  globose  tetraspores  and  globose  spores.  There  are 
»„™"i  w  ?P.^'".«''  among  them  T.  pe&aiata,  which  is 
somewhat  injurious  to  the  pear,  eating  into  the  bark. 

Thelephorese  (thel-e-fo're-e),  «.  pi.    [NL.,  < 
Thelephora  +  -e«.]    A  family  of  hymenomyce- 


of,  or  belonging  to  the  genus  Thelephora  or  the 
family  Thelephorese. 

Thelotrema  (thel-6-tre'ma),  n.  [NL.  (Acha- 
nus,  1810),  <  Gt.  BriXri,  a  teat,  +  rp^fia,  a  perfo- 
ration, depression,  alluding  to  the  shape  of  the 
apothecia.]  A  large  genus  of  gymnocarpous 
lichens,  of  the  family  Lecanorei,  having  an  ur- 
ceolate  apothecium  and  a  crustaceous  uniform 
thallus. 

thelotrematous(thel-6-trem'a-tus),  a.  [<  Thelo- 
trema(t-)  +  -ous.]  In  tot.,  same  as  thelotremoid. 

thelotremoid  (thel-6-tre'moid),  a.  [<  Thelo- 
trema +  -oid.']  In  lot.,  of  the  nature  of,  or  be- 
longing to,  the  genus  Thelotrema. 

Thelphusa  (thel-fu'sa),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille, 
1819),  prop.  "Telphusd  or  *Thelpusa,  <  Gr.  TiX- 
(povaa,  BeXirovaa,  a  city  in  Arcadia.]    A  genus  of 


River  crab  {Thetphusa  defiressal 

fresh-water  crabs,  typical  of  the  family  Thel- 
phusidse,  as  the  common  river-crab,  T.  fluviati- 
Us,  of  Europe,  or  T.  depressa.    See  river-crab. 

thelphusian  (thel-fU'shi-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL. 
Thelphusa  +  -iaji.]  I.  a"  Relating  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  genus  Thelphusa;  belonging  to  the 
T}iek>husideB. 

II.  n.  A  fluviatile  crab  of  the  genus  Thel- 
phusa  or  family  Thelphusidse. 

Thelphusidae(thel-fu'si-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  Thel- 
phMsa  +  -idee."]  A  family  of  fluviatile  short- 
tailed  ten-footed  crustaceans,  typified  by  the 
genus  Thelphusa;  the  fresh-water  crabs. 

tnelyblast  (thel'i-blast),  n.  [<  Gr.  Bij^vs,  female, 
+  pliaar6g,  germ.]  A  female  genoblast  (which 
see) :  opposed  to  arsenoMast.  C.  8.  Minot,  Proc. 
Best.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  XIX.  170. 

thelyblastic  (thel-i-blas'tik),  a.  [<  thelyblast 
+  -ic]    Having  the  character  of  a  thelyblast. 

thelycum  (thel'i-kum),  ».  I  pi.  thelyea  (-ka). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  BrjTiVKOi,  feminine,  <  BijXvi,  of  te- 
male  sex,  female,  <  Baeiv,  suckle.]  A  peculiar 
structure  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  pereion 
in  the  female  of  some  crustaceans.  C.  Spence 
Bate. 

Tbelygonese  (thel-i-go'ne-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Du- 
mortier,  1829),  <  TheTygowum  +  -eee.']  A  tribe 
of  plants,  of  the  order  Urticacese.  It  consists 
of  ttie  genus  Thelygonum. 

Thelygonmu  (the-lig'o-num),  n.  [NL.  (Lin- 
naeus, 1737),  <  L'.  thelygonon,  <  Gr.  BriXvydvcm, 
name  of  several  plants,  as  Satyriwm,  so  called 
from  reputed  medicinal, properties,  neut.  of 
BjiM)y6vo;,  producing  female  offspring,  <  fl^iwf, 
female,  -I-  -yovoQ,  producing:  see  -gony.1  A  ge- 
nus of  plants,  formerly  known  as  Cynocrarribe, 
constituting  the  tribe  Thelygonese  in  the  order 
Urticacese.  It  is  characterized  by  numerous  straight 
anthers  and  an  erect  ovule.  T.  Cynocramie  (Cynoerambe 
prostrata),  the  only  species,  known  as  dog's-ixMage,  is 
found  throughout  the  Mediterranean  region,  where  it  is 
used  like  spinach.  It  is  a  procumbent  fleshy  branching 
annual,  with  ovate  entire  leaves  and  small  axillary  flow- 
ers, and  has  somewhat  purgative  properties. 

Thelymitra  (the-lim'i-tra),  n.  [NL.  (Porster, 
1776),  so  called  from  the  hooded  or  cup-like  body 
formed  of  wings  on  the  column  near  the  stigma ; 
<  Gr.  Bv'^valTprii,  having  a  woman's  girdle  or  head- 
band, <  Bfjlvg,  female,  +  iikpa,  a  girdle,  head- 
band, turban:  see  miter.]  A  genus  of  orchids, 
of  the  tribe  Neottiese  and  subtribe  Diuridese. 
It  is  characterized  by  flowers  with  an  inferior  lip  similar 
to  the  spreading  sepals  and  petals,  an  erect  rostellum 
broadly  hollowed  and  stigmatic  in  front,  and  stem  with  a 
single  leaf.  There  are  about  20  species,  all  Australian 
except  three  or  four  which  are  natives  of  New  Zealand,  one 
of  them,  T.  Javanica,  widely  diffused  throughout  Austra- 
lasia and  Malaysia.  They  are  slender  ten-estrial  herbs 
from  ovoid  tubers,  having  a  leaf  varying  from  linear  to 
ovate,  and  a  raceme  usually  of  numerous  flowers  with 
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shorter  bracts.  T.  tmda,  known  as  Tasmanian  hyacinth, 
resembles  the  Calopogon  pulchettvx,  or  swamp-pink,  of  the 
United  States. 

Thelypbonidse  (thel-i-fon'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Thelyphonus  +  -idse.']  A  family  of  pulmonate 
Arachnida,  of  the  order  Pedipalpi  or  Phrynida. 
They  have  the  segmented  abdomen  distinct  from  the  ceph. 
alothoraz  and  terminating  in  a  very  long  setiform  post- 
abdomen  or  tail,  somewhat  like  a  scorpion's,  but  slen- 
derer and  many-jointed  and  not  ending  in  a  sting ;  the  first 
pair  of  legs  long,  slender,  and  somewhat  palpiform;  the 
pedipalps  long  and  stout  and  ending  in  chelate  claws ;  and 
eight  eyes.  The  general  aspect  of  the  ThelyphorMa  is 
that  of  scorpions,  which  they  superflcially  resemble  more 
nearly  than  they  do  the  other  members  (PAryniii»)  of  their 
own  order.  They  are  known  as  whip-scorpioTne.  See  cut 
under  Pedipalpi. 

Thelyphonus  (the-lif 'o-nus),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille, 
1806),  <  Gr.  B^Tivg,  female,  -I-  -^ovoq,  <  *^heiv, 
slay.]  The  typical  genus  of  Thelyphonidse,  con- 
taining such  species  as  T.  giganteus.  See  cut 
under  Pedipalpi. 

thelytokous  (the-lit'o-kus),  a.  [<  Gr.  BijXvg, 
female,  -I-  -TO/cof,  tIktelv,  renelv,  bear,  produce.] 
Producing  females  only:  noting  those  parthe- 
nogenetic  female  insects  which  have  no  male 
progeny :  opposed  to  arrhenotokous. 

tnem  (^enem),  pron.    See  they'^. 

thema  (the'ma),  re. ;  pi.  themata  (-ma-ta).  [NL., 
<  Gr.  Bella,  theme:  see  theme.']    1."  A'thesis. 

His  Thema,  to  be  maintained,  is  that  the  King  could  not 
break  with  the  King  of  Prance  because  he  had  sold  him- 
self to  him  for  Money. 

Roger  North,  Kxamen,  III.  vL  §  74.    (fiavies.) 

3.  Same  as  theme,  8. — 3.  In  logic,  an  object  of 
thought — namely,  a  term,  proposition,  or  argu- 
ment.   Also  theme. 

thematic  (the-mat'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  Be/iart- 
K6Q,<.8e/ia,  theme:  Bee  theme.]  J.  a.  1.  In  mu- 
sic, pertaining  to  themes  or  subjects  of  compo- 
sition, or  consisting  of  such  themes  and  their 
development:  as,  thematic tveatmentOT  thematic 
composition  in  general .  ComOerpoint  is  the  techni- 
cal namO  for  thematic  composition  of  the  strictest  kind ; 
but  many  passages  in  works  not  contrapuntal  as  a  whole 
are  truly  thematic. 

2.  In  philol.,  relating  to  or  belonging  to  a 
theme  or  stem. 

Almost  all  adjectives  in  German  admit  of  use  also  as 
adverbs,  in  their  uninflected  or  thematic  form. 

Whitney,  German  Grammar,  §  368. 
Thematic  catalogue,  a  catalogue  of  musical  works  in 
which  not  only  the  names  and  numbers  are  given,  but 
also  the  opening  themes  of  the  works  or  of  their  several 
sections  or  movements  (in  musical  notation). 

II,  n.  That  part  of  logic  which  treats  of  the- 
mata, or  objects  of  thought. 

thematical  (the-mat'i-kal),  a.  [<  thematic  + 
-al.]  Same  as  themaUc. "  Athenseum,  No.  3262, 
p.  579. 

thematically  (thf-mat'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  the- 
matic manner;  with  regard  to  a  theme  or 
themes.    Athenseum,  No.  3248,  p.  125. 

thematist  (the'ma-tist),  n.  [<  Gr.  Bi/ia(T-), 
theme,  +  -ist.  Cf .  Be/iaTi^etv,  lay  down,  propose, 
take  for  a  theme.]    A  writer  of  themes. 

theme  (them),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  theam; 
now  altered  to  suit  the  L.  form;  <  ME.  teme, 
teeme,  <  OP.  teme,  tesme,  theme,  F.  th^e  =  Pr. 
thema  =  Sp.  tema  =  Pg.  thema  =  It.  tema  =  G. 
thema,  <  L.  thema,  <  Gr.  Bkfm,  what  is  laid  down, 
a  deposit,  a  prize,  a  proposition,  the  subject  of 
an  argument,  a  primary  word  or  root,  a  nulitary 
district,  a  province,  <  riBivai  (•/  Be),  set,  place, 
dispose:  seedo^.  Gt.  thesis.]  1.  A  subject  or 
topic  on  which  a  person  writes  or  speaks;  any- 
thing proposed  as  a  subject  of  discourse  or  dis- 
cussion. 
Ac  ich  wiste  neuere  freekthat . . . 

.  .  .  made«nysarmon. 
That  took  this  for  his  teme  and  told  hit  with-oute  glose. 
Piers  Plowman  (C),  xvi,  82. 
When  a  soldier  was  the  theme,  my  name 
Was  not  far  off.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  3.  59. 

Fools  are  my  theme,  let  satire  be  my  song. 
Byron,  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Beviewers,  1.  6. 

Sf.  That  which  is  said  or  thought  on  a  given 
topic. 

Alone,  it  was  the  subject  of  my  theme; 

In  company  I  often  glanced  it. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  v.  1.  65. 
3t.  Question;  subject;  matter. 

Why,  I  will  light  with  him  upon  this  theme 
TTntii  my  eyelids  will  no  longer  wag, 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1.  289. 

4.  A  short  dissertation  composed  by  a  student 
on  a  given  subject;  a  brief  essay;  a  school 
composition ;  a  thesis. 

Forcing  the  empty  wits  of  children  to  compose  themes, 
verses,  and  orations,  which  are  the  acts  of  ripest  judg- 
ment. Milton,  Education. 

The  making  of  themes,  as  is  usual  in  schools,  helps  not 
one  jot  toward  it  [speaking  well  and  to  the  purpose]. 

Locke,  Education,  §  171. 
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5-  In  philol.,  the  part  of  a  noun  or  verb  to 
which  inflectional  endings  are  added;  stem: 
base. 

The  variable  final  letters  of  a  noun  are  its  case-endines ; 
the  Testis  its  «/iei?i«. 

F.  A.  March,  Anglo-Saxon  Gram.,  §  60. 
6.  In  music,  same  as  subject.  The  term  is  some- 
times extended  to  a  short  melody  from  which 
a  set  of  variations  is  developed.— 7t.  That  by 
which  a  thing  is  done ;  an  instrument;  a  means. 
Nor  shall  Vanessa  be  the  theme 
To  manage  thy  abortive  scheme. 

Swi/t,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

8.  A  division  for  the  purpose  of  provincial 
administration  under  the  Byzantine  empire. 
There  were  twenty-nine  themes,  twelve  in 
Europe  and  seventeen  in  Asia.    Also  thema. 

The  remaining  provinces,  under  the  obedience  of  the 
emperors,  were  cast  into  a  new  mould ;  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  presidents,  the  consulars,  and  the  counts  was 
superseded  by  the  institution  of  the  themes  or  military 
governments,  which  prevailed  under  the  successors  of  He- 
raolius.  Oibbtm,  Decliue  and  Fall,  liii. 

9.  In  logic,  same  as  thema,  3.=Syn.l.  To;^,  Paint, 
etc.  (see  sutjeet),  text. 

themelt,  «•    A  Middle  English  form  of  thimble. 

themert  (the'm6r),  n.  One  who  sets  or  gives 
out  a  theme.     Tarlton's  Jests,  p.  28.    (F.  Hall.) 

Themis  (the'mis),  n.  [<  L.  Themis,<  Gr.  Oi/uc, 
law,  justice  personified,  Themis,  the  goddess 
of  justice  and  right,  <  Tidivai  (•/  Be),  set,  place, 
dispose:  see  theme.}  1.  A  Greek  goddess,  the 
personification  of  law,  order,and  abstract  right; 
hence,  law  and  justice  personified. 

Such  thine,  in  whom 
Our  British  Themis  gloried  with  just  cause. 
Immortal  Hale.  Cowper,  Task,  ill.  257. 

2.  The  twenty-fourth  planetoid,  discovered  by 
De  Gasparis  at  Naples  in  1853. 

Themistian(the-mis'ti-an),  n.  [< LL.  Themis- 
tiiis,  founder  of  the  sect,'4-  ■dan.']  One  of  a  body 
of  Christians  also  called  the  Agnoetse.  See  Ag- 
noetse,  2. 

themselves  (THem-selvz'),  prare.,  pi.  of  himself, 
herselfjitself,  and  used  like  these  words.  [<  them 
+  semes,  pi.  of  self.']    See  Mmself, 

then  (THen),  adv.  and  conj.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
thenne;  also  tlian,  thanne;  <  ME.  then,  therme, 
thene,  than,  thanne,  <.  AS.  thsenne,  thanne,  thonne, 
then,  rel.  when,  after  comparatives  than  ;=  OS. 
thanna  =  OFries.  thenne,  thanne  =  D.  dan  = 
OHG.  MHG.  danne,  G.  dann,  also  OHG.  danna 
MHG.  denne,  G.  denn  =  Goth,  than,  then:  see 
than.]  I.  adv.  1.  At  that  time:  referring  to  a 
time  specified,  either  past  or  future. 

Ich  for-jat  jonthe,  and  gorn  in-to  elde. 
ThenTie  was  Fortune  ray  foo  for  al  here  fayre  by-heste^ 

Piers  Plovmian  (C),  xiii.  14. 

Now  I  know  in  part ;  but  tJien  shall  I  know  even  as  also 

I  am  known,  1  Cor.  xiii.  12. 

When  thou  canst  get  the  ring  upon  my  finger,  .  .  .  then 

call  me  husband;  but  In  such  a"then"  1  write  a"never." 

Shak.,  All's  Well,  lit  2.  62. 

2.  Afterward;  next  in  order;  soon  afterward 
or  immediately. 

First  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  and 

offer  thy  gift.  Mat.  v.  24. 

First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  coin  in 

the  ear.  Mark  iy.  28. 

Their  ranks  began 

To  break  upon  the  galled  shore,  and  than 

Retire  again.  Shale.,  Lucrece,  1.  1440. 

3.  At  another  time :  as,  now  and  then,  at  one 
time  and  another. 

Sometime  the  flood  prevails,  and  then  the  wind; 
Now  one  the  better,  then  another  best. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  6. 10. 
Now  shaves  with  level  wing  the  deep,  then  soars 
Up  to  the  fiery  concave  towering  high. 

MUtan,  P.  L.,ii.  634. 
By  then,    (a)  By  that  time :  as.  Return  at  four,  I  shall  be 
ready  hy  then. 
All  will  be  ended  by  then. 

Swift,  To  Mrs.  Johnson,  Feb.  23, 1711-12.  (Jodrett.) 
(6t)  By  the  time  when  or  that :  then  in  this  phrase  having 
the  force  of  a  relative. 

This  evening  late,  by  then  the  chewing  flocks 
Had  ta'en  their  supper  on  the  savoury  herb,  .  .  . 
I  sat  me  down  to  watch.  MiUon,  Comus,  1.  540. 

Every  now  and  then.  See  everyi.— Sow  and  then. 
See  ?Miw.— Till  then,  until  that  time. 

TiU  then  who  knew 
The  force  of  those  dire  arms? 

•Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  93. 

II.  conj.  1.  In  that  case;  in  consequence; 
therefore ;  for  this  reason. 

So  then  they  which  be  of  faith  are  blessed  with  faithful 
Abraham.  Gal.  iii.  9. 

If  God  be  true,  titen  is  his  word  true. 

J.  Braifari,  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  1853),  II.  246. 
He  calls  the  conscience  Gods  sovrantie ;  why  then  doth 
he  contest  with  God  about  that  supreme  title? 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xv. 
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Can't  we  touch  these  bubbles  then 
But  they  break?  Brouming,  In  a  Year. 

Then  is  often  used  in  offering  a  substitute  for  a  word  or 
statement  rejected. 
FaZ.  Good  morrow,  good  wife. 
Qviek.  Not  so,  an 't  please  your  worship. 
Fai.  Good  maid,  then.        Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  2.  36. 

2t.  Than.     See  than But  then,  but  on  the  other 

hand ;  but  notwithstanding ;  but  in  return. 

He  is  then  a  giant  to  an  ape ;  but  then  is  an  ape  a  doc- 
tor to  such  a  man.  Sluik.,  Much  Ado,  t.  1,  205. 
=Syn.  1.  Wherefore,  Accordingly,  etc.    See  therefore. 
then  (THen),  a.     [An  ellipsis  for  then  being.] 
Then  being;  being  at  that  time. 

Our  tJien  Ambassador  was  there. 

J.  D.  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  643). 

It  was  the  letter  of  the  noble  lord  upon  the  floor,  and 
of  all  the  king's  then  ministers.      Burke,  Amer.  Taxation. 

Of  quite  another  stamp  was  the  then  accountant,  John 
Tipp.  Land),  South-Sea  House. 

thenadays  (snen'a-daz),  adv.  In  those  days; 
in  time  past :  opposed  or  correlative  to  nowa- 
days.    [Rare.] 

The  big,  roomy  pockets  which  our  mothers  wore  under 
their  gowns — there  were  no  dresses  thenadays. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  X.  154. 

thenal  (the'nal),  a.  [<  then(ar)  +  -al.]  Same 
as  thenar. 

thenar  (the'nar),  n.  and  a.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  divap 
(=  OHG.  tendr,  MHG.  tener,  also  OHG.  tenra, 
MHG.  tenre),  the  flat  of  the  hand.]  I.  n.  In 
anat.  and  zool.,  the  palm  of  the  hand  or  sole  of 
the  foot;  the  ball  of  the  thumb;  the  vola. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  thenar.  — 
Thenar  muscles,  those  muscles  which  form  the  fleshy 
mass  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  acting  upon  the  meta- 
carpal and  basal  phalangeal  bone  of  the  thumb,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  hypothenar  imiseles,  which  similarly 
act  upon  the  metacarpal  bone  and  first  phalanx  of  the 
little  finger.  See  hypothenar  and  thwmb.  — Thenar 
prominence  or  eminence,  the  ball  of  the  thumb. 

tnenardite  (the-nar'dit),  n.  [Named  after  L. 
J.  de  Th&nard  (1777-1857),  a  French  chemist 
and  peer  of  France.]  Anhydrous  sodium  sul- 
phate (Na2S04).  It  occurs  in  cryMalline  coatings  at 
the  bottom  of  some  lakes  at  Espartinas  (near  Madrid),  in 
South  America,  and  in  extensive  deposits  in  Arizona.  It  is 
used  in  the  preparation  of  sodium  carbonate. 

Thenard's  blue.    Same  as  cobalt  blue  (which 

see,  under  blue). 
thence  (snens),   adv.      [<  ME.   thens,   thense, 

thennes,  thennus,  thannes;  with  adv.  gen.  -es 

(see  -eel),  <  thenne,  thence :  see  therme^.    Cf . 

hence,  whence.]    1.  Prom  that  place. 

Also  a  lityll  thense  ys  the  place  wher  ower  Savyor  Crist 
taught  hys  biscipulis  to  pray. 

Tarkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Ti'avell,  p,  29. 

When  ye  depart  thence,  shake  off  the  dust  under  jour 
feet.  Mark  vi.  11. 

2.  Prom  that  time ;  after  that. 

There  shall  be  no  more  thence  an  infant  of  days. 

Isa.  Ixv.  20. 

3.  From  that  source;  from  or  out  of  this  or 
that ;  for  that  reason. 

Thenee  comes  it  that  ray  name  receives  a  brand. 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cxi. 
Their  parents,  guardians,  tutors,  cannot  agree ;  thenee 
all  is  dashed,  the  match  is  unequal. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  660. 

Not  to  sit  idle  with  so  great  a  gift 
XTseless,  and  thence  ridiculous,  about  him. 

Mttton,  S.  A.,  1. 1601. 

4.  Not  there ;  elsewhere ;  absent. 

They  prosper  best  of  all  when  I  am  thenee, 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  6. 18. 

From  thence,  fro  thencet,  thence :  a  pleonasm. 

Aitre  gon  Men  be  Watre  ...  to  Cypre,  and  so  to  Athens, 

and/ro  t7ien£  to  Costantynoble.  MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  66. 

All  mist /rom  thenee 

Purge  and  disperse.        MUton,  P.  L.,  ill,  63. 

Those  who  were  mounting  were  dashed  upon  the  rocks, 

and  ,/rom  fA^Tice  tumbled  upon  the  plain. 

Irving,  Granada,  p.  64. 

thenceforth  (sHens'fdrth'),  adv.  [<  ME. 
thennesforth ;  <  thenee  +  forth^.]  Prom  that 
time  forward. 

If  the  salt  have  lost  his  savour, 
good  for  nothing. 

From  thenceforth,  thenceforth :  a  pleonasm. 
And /rom  thenceforth  Pilate  sought  to  release  him. 

John  xix.  12, 
Resolving/rom  thenceforth 
To  leave  them  to  their  own  polluted  ways. 

MUton,  V.L.,  xiL  109. 

thenceforward  (THens'fdr'ward),  adv.  [< 
thence  +  forward^.]  Prom  that  time  or  place 
onward. 

Thenceforward  oft  from  out  a  despot  dream 
The  father  panting  woke. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 


it  is  tftenceforth 
Mat.  V.  13. 


Theocritean 

thencefrom  (Tnens'from'),  a^v.  [<  thence  + 
from.]  From  that  place.  Imp.  Diet. 
thenneif,  adv.  and  conj.  An  old  spelling  of  then. 
thenne^t,  adv.  [<  M4].  thenne,  ilianne,  thonne, 
theonne,  earlier  thanene,  thanen,  theonene,  <  AS. 
thanon,  theonen,  thonon  (=  OHG.  dannana,  dan- 
nan,  danan,  MHG.  G.  dannen),  thence ;  with  for- 
mative -nan,  -non,  <  *tha,  the  pronominal  base 
of  fhat,  this,  etc.,  then,  than,  etc.  Hence  thence.] 
Prom  that  place ;  thence. 

Lat  men  shette  the  dores  and  go  thenne. 
Yet  wol  the  fyr  as  faire  lye  and  brenne 
As  twenty  thousand  men  myghte  it  biholde. 

Chaucer,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  286. 

thennesfortht,  adv.    A  Middle  English  form  of 

thenceforth.     Chaucer. 
thentoforet,  adv.     [<  then  +  tofore;  cf.  hereto- 
fore.]   Before  then. 
Bishop  Atterbuiy  had  thentofore  written  largely. 

Dimey,  quoted  in  N.  and  Q,,  6th  ser,,  X.  147. 

Theobroma  (the-o-bro'mft),  n.  [NL.  (LinnsBus, 
1737), <  Gr.  dedg,  god  (see  theism),  -i-  Ppd/m,  food : 
see  broma.]  1.  A  genus  of  trees,  of  the  order 
Sterculiaceee  and  tribe  Buttneriese.  it  is  charac- 
terized by  flowers  with  inflexed  petals  each  with  a  spatu- 
late  lamina,  and  anthers  two  or  three  in  a  place  between 
the  staminodes  or  lobes  of  an  urn-shaped  stamen-column. 
The  16  species  are  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America. 
They  are  trees  with  large  oblong  undivided  leaves,  and 
small  lateral  solitary  or  clustered  flowers.  For  T.  Cacao, 
the  principal  species,  see  caeao  and  chocolate. 
2.  \l.  c]  A  plant  of  this  genus.— oil  of  theo- 
broma.   See  ait. 

theobromic  (the-o-bro'mik),  a.  Derived  from 
Theobroma  Cacao :  as,  theobromic  acid. 

theobromine  (the-o-bro'min),  n.  [<  Theobroma 
-I-  -ine^.]  A  crystalline  alkaloid  (C7HgN402), 
forming  salts  'With  acids,  volatile  and  very  bit- 
ter. In  composition  it  is  nearly  related  to  thein  or  caf- 
f ein.    It  is  found  in  the  seeds  of  Theobronui  Cacao. 

theochristic  (the-o-kris'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  6e6xpia- 
Tof,  anointed  by  God  (<  6e6g,  god,  +  ;if/D«TT(if, 
anointed:  see  Christ),  -I-  -ic]  Anointed  by 
God.     [Rare.] 

theocracy  (the-ok'ra-si),  n.;  pi.  theocracies  (-siz). 
[=  F.  tMocratie  =  teoeraHa  =  Pg.  theocracia 
=  It.  teocraeia,<  NL.  *theocratia,<  Gr.  BeonpaTla, 
the  rule  of  God,  <  6s6g,  god,  +  -Kparia,  <  Kparelv, 
rule.]  1.  A  form  of  government  in  which  God 
is  recognized  as  the  supreme  civil  ruler  of  the 
state,  and  Ms  laws  are  taken  as  the  statute-book 
of  the  kingdom. — 2.  A  state  so  governed:  usu- 
ally applied,  with  the  definite  article,  to  the 
Jewish  commonwealth  from  the  time  of  its  or- 
ganization under  Moses  until  the  inauguration 
of  the  monarchy  under  Saul. 

Thus,  the  Almighty  becoming  their  king,  in  as  realasense 
as  he  was. their  God,  the  republic  Bf  the  Israelites  was 
properly  a  Theocracy.     Warburton,'l)ivlne  Legation,  v.  2. 

theocrasy  (the-ok'ra-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  &df,  god,  -f- 
KpaaiQ,  a  mixing  or' blending:  see  crasis.]  1. 
In  a/nc.  philos.,  the  intimate  union  of  the  soul 
with  God  in  contemplation,  which  was  consid- 
ered attainable  by  the  newer  Platonists.  Simi- 
lar ideas  are  entertained  by  the  philosophers 
of  India,  and  by  many  religious  sects. — 2.  A 
mixture  of  the  worship  of  difiEerent  gods. 

theocrat(the'o-krat),m.  \='F .  tMocrate ;  <  theo- 
cratic :  at.  democrat,  etc.]  A  member  of  a  the- 
ocracy ;  one  who  rules  in  a  theocracy. 

theocratic  (the-o-krat'ik),  a.  [=  P.  tMocra- 
tique  =  Sp.  teocrdtico  =  Pg.  theocratico  =  It. 
teocratico,  <  NL.  *theocraticits,  <  *theocraUa,  the- 
ocracy: see  theocracy.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of  a  theocracy. 

And  the  elder  Saints  and  Sages  laid  their  pious  framework 

right 
By  a  theocratic  instinct  covered  from  the  people's  sight, 

Lowdl,  Anti-Apis. 
The  Kingdom  of  God  existed  at  the  outset  in  a  national 
form,  in  the  form  of  a  tlteocratie  state. 

G.  P.  Fisher,  Begin,  of  Christianity,  p.  7. 

theocratical  (the-o-krat'i-kal),  a.  [<  theoaratic 
+  -al.]  Same  as  theocratic.  G.  P.  Fisher,  Be- 
gin, of  Christianity,  p.  124. 

theocratist  (the-ok'ra-tist),  n.  [<  theocrat  + 
-ist.]  One  who  emphasizes  the  principle  of 
authority,  placing  revelation  above  individual 
reason,  and  order  above  freedom  and  progress, 
and  explains  the  origin  of  society  as  a  direct 
revelation  from  God.    Eneyc.  Brit,  III.  286. 

Theocritean  (the-ok-ri-te'an),  a.  [<  Theocritus, 
<  Gr.  eedKpiTog,  Theocritus  (see  def.),  -t-  -e-an.J 
Pertaining  to  or  in  the  manner  of  Theocritus 
of  Sicily  (third  century  B.  c),  the  founder  of 
the  Greek  idyllic  school  of  poetry;  pastoral; 
idyllic. 

In  England  the  movement  in  favor  of  Theocritean  sim- 
plicity which  had  been  introduced  by  Spenser  in  the  Shep- 
herd s  Calendar  was  immediately  defeated  by  the  success 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,     ^ncj/c.  Brit.,  XVIII.  346. 


theodicsea 

theodicsea,  theodicea  (the"6-di-se'a),  n.  [NL.] 
Same  as  theodicy.    Encyo.  £rit.,  XTX.  820. 

theodicean  (the"o-di-se'an),  a.  [<  NL.  theo- 
diceea  (see  theodicy)  +  -are.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  theodicy. 

theodicy  (thf-od'i-si),  ».  [Also  theodicee,  theo- 
dicsea,  theodicea;  =  F.  tModicieX  NL.  theodicsea 
(Leibnitz)^  <  Gr.  dedg,  god,  +  Smti,  right,  justice 
(>  dlmtoc,  just).]  An  exposition  of  the  theory 
of  divine  Providence  with  a  view  to  the  vindi- 
cation of  the  attributes,  particularly  of  the 
holiness  and  justice,  of  God,  in  establishing 
the  present  order  of  things,  in  which  evil,  moral 
as  well  as  physical,  largeljr  exists.  The  word  in 
this  sense  was  used  by  Leibnitz  in  a  series  of  essays,  in 
wliich  lie  maintained  tliat  metaphysical  evil  is  necessary 
to  moral  beings,  that  physical  evil  is  a  means  of  a  greater 
good,  and  that  moral  evil  was  permitted  by  God  as  neces- 
sary to  the  best  possible  world,  as  a  set-ofl  to  moral  good, 
which  it  increases  by  contrast. 

The  second  [part  of  the  work]  will  ...  be  speculative, 
and  will  contain  a  new  theodicee,  and  what  will  perhaps  ap- 
pear to  many  a  new  basis  of  morals. 

Coleridge,  To  Sir  George  Beaumont  (Memorials  of 
[Coleorton,  I.  45). 

theodolite  (thf-od'o-Ut),  n.  [Formerly  theode- 
Ute;  sometimes  theodelet;  G.  Dan.  theodolit;  = 
F.  thiodolite  =,8p.  ieodoUta  =  It.  teodoUto  (all  <' 
E.) ;  <  NL.  *theodoHttis,  first  in  the  form  theode- 
Utus  (L.  Digges,  "Pantometria,'il571),  defined 
as  "a  circle  divided  in  360  grades  or  degrees, 
or  a  semicircle  parted  in  180  portions";  origin 
unknown.  The  word  has  a  (xr.  semblance,  but 
no  obvious  Gr.  basis.  It  has  been  variously 
explained:  (a)  <  Gr.  BeaaBai,  see,  +  6S6g,  way,  + 
hrdi,  smooth,  even,  plain;  (6)  <  Gr.  Bsaadat,  see, 
-f-  (SoTiixog,  long;  (c)  <  Gr.  delv,  run,  +  Soii^dg, 
long;  (<i)  <  Gr.  deaadm,  see  (too,  a  seeing),  + 
doiAoc,  slave;  (e)  "the  O  delitus"  or  "deletus," 
i.e.  the  0  crossed  out,  a  fanciful  name  imagined 
to  have  been  given  in  view  of  the  circle  marked 
off  in  degrees  by  numerous  diameters,  giving 
the  effect  of  a  circle  or  "  0  "  erased ;  vrith  other 
equally  futile  conjectures.  (/)  A  recent  ex- 
planation makes  it  a  corrupt  form  of  alidade.'] 
A  surveying-instrument  for  measuring  hori- 
zonta.1  angles  upon  a  graduated  circle,  it  may 
also  be  provided  with  a  vertical  circle,  and  it  this  is  not 
very  much  smaller  than  the  horizontal  circle,  the  instru- 
ment is  called  an  altazimuth.  If  it  is  provided  with  a  deli- 
cate striding  level  and  is  in  every  way  convenient  for  as- 
tronomical work,  it  is  called  a  universai  instrwment,  A 
small  altazimuth  with  a  concentric  magnetic  compass  is 
called  a  surveyors^  transit.  A  theodolite  in  which  the  whole 
instrument,  except  the  feet  and  their  connections,  turns 
relatively  to  the  latter,  and  can  be  clamped  in  different  po- 
sitions, is  called  a  repeating  circle.  The  instrument  shown 
in  the  figure  follows  the  system  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey  of  attaining  simplicity  of  construction  by  adapta- 
tion to  a  single  purpose — in  this  case  to  the  measurement 
of  horizontfd  angles  only.  This  instrument  is  low  and  con- 
sequently very  steady.  Within  the  upright  pillar  is  a  trun- 
cated cone  of  steel,  and  upon  this  and  fitting  to  it  turns 


Theoilolite,  constructed  by  Brunner  Brothers  of  Paris. 


the  hollow  brass  pillar  carrying  the  telescope  and  micro- 
scopes. Except  for  an  excessively  thin  layer  of  oil,  the 
brass  movable  part  bears  director  on  the  steel,  and  its 
weight  tends  to  keep  it  centered.  The  pressure  is  relieved 
by  a  small  plate  of  some  elasticity  fastened  to  the  moy- 
able  part  over  the  axis  and  adjustable  with  screws.  It  is 
thus  made  to  turn,  as  nearly  as  possible,  about  a  mathe- 
matical line.  This  is  the  conical  bearing  of  Gambey.  The 
base,  which  is  as  low  as  possible,  consists  of  a  round  cen- 
tral part,  and  three  arms  having  screw-feet  with  binding- 
screws.  A  circular  guard  for  the  circle  (indistinguishable 
from  the  latter  in  the  figure)  forms  a  part  of  the  base.  The 
graduated  circle  is  made  slightly  conical,  so  that  the  mi- 
croscopes may  be  more  convenient.  This  circle,  with  its 
eight  radii  and  interior  ring,  forms  one  solid  casting,  which 
bears  upon  the  steel  axis  conically.  It  is  held  in  place, 
in  imitation  of  an  instrument  by  Stackpole  of  New  York, 
by  the  pressure  of  a  ring  above,  which  can  readily  be  loos- 
ened so  as  to  permit  the  circle  to  be  turned  round  alone. 
The  telescope  is  provided  with  a  filar  micrometer,  with 
a  view  af  facilitating  reiterated  pointings— a  new  prin- 
ciple or  much  value.  The  instrument  is  leveled  by  means 
of  a  striding  level.  There  are  four  micrometer  micro- 
scopes (although  some  geodesists  insist  upon  an  odd  num- 
ber), made  adjustable  so  that  one  division  of  the  circle 
shall  be  very  nearly  covered  by  two  and  a  half  turns  of  the 
394 
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micrometer-screw.  The  Ulumination  for  these  micro- 
scopes is  made  through  their  objectives  by  light  brought, 
according  to  the  plan  of  Messrs.  Brunner,  by  prisms  from 
a  point  vertically  over  the  axis,  where  a  horizontal  ground 
glass  is  hung  in  the  daytime  and  a  lamn  with  a  porcelam 
shade  at  night,  so  that  the  images  of  the  lines  plowed  by 
the  graver  in  the  polished  surface  of  the  circle  shall  not 
be  displaced  by  oblique  illumination.  The  clamp  is  at- 
tached to  an  arm  from  a  ring  about  the  brass  upright,  and 
bears  upon  the  circular  guard  outside  the  circle  proper. 
The  tangent  screw  is  contrived  so  as  to  eliminate  dead 
motion.  The  arm  carrying  the  clamp  is  balanced  by  an- 
other bearing  a  small  finding  microscope.  Theodolites 
are  made  upon  manifold  models ;  but  the  one  figured  in 
preceding  column  is  a  good  example  of  a  modern  flrst- 
class  instrument. 

theodolite-magnetometer  (the  -  od'6 - lit-mag- 
ne-toin'e-t6r),  n.  An  instrument  employed  as 
a  declinometer  to  measure  variations  in  decli- 
nation, and  as  a  magnetometer  in  determina- 
tions of  force. 

theodolitic  (thf-od-o-lit'ik),  a.  [<  theodolite  + 
-ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  theodolite;  made 
by  means  of  a  theodolite.    Imp.  Diet. 

Theodosian  (the-o-do'gian),  a.  and  n.    [<  Theo- 

■  dosius,  <  Gr.  QeoSoacos,  a  man's  name  (lit.  '  gift 
of  God,'  <  fciif,  god,  +  Sdacs,  gift:  see  dose),  + 
-an.]  I,  a.  Pertaining  to  any  one  named  Theo- 
dostus,  particularly  to  either  of  the  emperors 
Theodosius  I.  (379-395)  and  Theodosius  11. 
(408-450).— Theodosian  code.    See  code. 

II.  n.  One  of  a  body  of  Eussian  dissenters 
who  purifjr  by  prayer  all  articles  purchased 
from  unbelievers :  so  called  from  their  founder, 
Theodosius,  a  Eussian  monk  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Theodotian  (the-o-do'shian),  n.    [<  Theodottis, 

<  Gr.  0e66oTog,  a  man's  name  (Ut.  'given  by  God,' 

<  6e6g,  god,  +  dordg,  verbal  adj.  of  SiSdvat,  give), 
+  -Jan.]  One  of  a  party  of  anti-Trinitarians 
or  Monarchians,  followers  of  Theodotus  the 
Tanner,  of  Byzantium,  about  A.  D.  200,  who 
taught  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man. 

theogonic  (the-o-gon'ik),  a.  [<  theogon^  + 
-ie.]    Of  or  relating  to  theogony. 

The  theogonic  and  cosmogonic  notions  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod.  Ueberweg,  Hist.  Philosophy  (trans.),  I.  24. 

theogonismt  (the-og'o-nizm),  n.  [<  theogon-y 
+  -ism.]     Theogony.'   Imp.  Diet. 

theogonist  (thf-og'o-nist),  n.  [<  theogon-y  + 
-ist.]  One  who'is  versed  in  theogony.  Imp.  Diet. 

theogony  (thf-og'o-ni),  n.  '  [=  F.  thSogonie  = 
Sp.  teogonia  =:  Fg.'theogonia  =  It.  ieogonia,  <  L. 
theogonia,  <  Gr.  aeoyovia,  a  generation  or  gene- 
alogy of  the  gods,  <  de6g,  god,  +  -yovla,  <  yovoQ, 
generation :  see  -gony.]  That  branch  of  non- 
Christian  theology  which  teaches  the  genealogy 
or  origin  of  the  deities ;  in  a  particular  sense, 
one  of  a  class  of  poems  which  treat  of  the  gen- 
eration and  descent  of  the  gods:  as,  the  ancient 
Greek  theogony  of  Hesiod. 

He  [Epicurus]  means  the  evil  Genius  and  the  good  Ge- 
nius in  the  theogony  of  the  Persians. 
Landar,  Imag.  Conv.,  Epicurus,  Leontion,  and  Ternissa. 

In  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda  we  still  have  the  last 
chapter  of  the  real  Theogony  of  the  Aryan  races. 

Max  Muller,  Sci.  of  Lang.,  2d  ser.,  p.  429. 

theol.  An  abbreviation:  {a)  ot  theological;  (b) 
of  theology. 

theolog,  n.    See  theologue.     [Colloq.] 

theologal  (the-ol'o-gal),  n.  [=  P.  thdologal  = 
Sp.  teologal  =  Fg.' theologal,  theological,  a  the- 
ologal, =  It.  teologale,  <  NL.  Hheologalis,  <  L. 
theologus,  theologue:  see  theologue.]  Same  as 
canon  theologian  (which  see,  under  theologian). 

theologaster  (the-ol'o-gas-ter),  n.  [<  L.  theolo- 
gus, a  theologue',  +  dim.  -aster.]  A  quack  in 
theology ;  a  shallow  or  pretended  theologian. 
[Eare.] 

This  sorely  distresses  our  theologaster:  yet,  instead  of 
humbling  himself  under  the  weight  of  his  own  dulness, 
he  turns,  as  is  his  way  throughout,  to  insult  the  Author  of 
The  Divine  legation.  .       ,  „  ^    ^. 

WarburUm,  On  Several  Occasional  Eeflections,  i.,  App. 

theologate  (the-ol'6-gat),  n.  [<  KL.Hheologa- 
tus,  <  L.  theologus,  theologue :  see  theologue  and 
-ate^.]  The  theological  course  of  a  student  or 
novice  preparing  for  the  priesthood  of  the  Eo- 
man  Catholic  Church.    Worcester. 

theologer  (the-ol'6-j6r),  n.  [<  theology  +  -er\] 
A  theologian.     [Eare.] 

Can  any  sound  Theologer  tUvk  that  these  great  Fathers 
uiiderstood  what  was  Gospel;  or  what  was  Excommunica- 
tjon  J  Milton,  Eef ormation  in  Eng.,  i. 

The  ancient  tradition,  insisted  on  by  heathen  priests 
and  tkeologers,  is  but  a  weak  foundation.      ^  ^  ,.  . 
anu  wKuivytiio,  Bume,  Kat.  Hist,  of  Eehgion,  xi. 

theologian  (thf-o-lo'jian),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
thdologien  =  Pr.  theologian;  as  LL.  thec^gm, 
theology,  +  -an.]    I.  a.  Theological.    [Eare.] 


theologue 

II.  n.  1.  A  man  skilled  in  theology,  espe- 
cially Christian  theology;  a  divine. 
A  Theologian,  from  the  school 
Of  Cambridge  on  the  Charles,  was  there ; 
Skilful  alike  with  tongue  and  pen. 

Longfellow,  Wayside  Inn,  Prelude. 

The  priest  made  by  a  sacred  caste  belongs  to  the  caste 

that  made  him ;  but  the  great  theologian,  though  sprung 

out  of  one  Church,  belongs  to  all  the  Churches,  supplies 

them  with  truth,  learning,  literature. 

Cfyntemporary  Rev.,  LI.  219. 
2.  A  professor  of  or  writer  on  theology ;  any 
person  versed  in  theology :  as,  the  lawyer  was 

a  very  respectable  t/jeoZoffJam Canon  theologian, 

in  the  Mom.  Cath.  Ch.,  a  lecturer  on  theology  and  Holy 
Scripture  who  is  attached  to  a  cathedral  church,  or  other 
church  having  a  large  body  of  clergy.  Also  called  theol- 
ogal and  theologus. 
theologic  (the-0-loj'ik),  a.  [=  F.  thiologique  = 
Sp.  teoUgico  =  Pg.  theologico  =  It.  teologico,  < 
LL.  theologicus,  <  Gr.  8eo%oyiK6Q,  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  theology,  <  deoTMyia,  theology:  see  theol- 
ogy.]   Same  as  theological. 

In  those  days  the  great  war  of  theology  which  has  al- 
ways divided  New  England  was  rife,  and  every  man  was 
marked  and  ruled  as  to  his  opinions,  and  the  theologic  lines 
|)assed  even  through  the  conjugal  relation,  which  often, 
like  everything  else,  had  its  Calvlnistic  and  its  Arminian 
side.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  53. 

theological  (the-o-loj'i-kal),  a.     [<  theologic  + 
-al.]    1.  Pertaining  to  theology  or  divinity:  as, 
theologicaleriticism;  a  theological semmaxy. 
Solemn  themes 
Of  theologicaU  and  grave  import. 

Cowper,  Task,  v.  662. 

2.  Based  upon  the  nature  and  wUl  of  God  as 
revealed  to  man. 

It  may  be  wondered,  perhaps,  that  in  all  this  while  no 
mention  has  been  made  of  the  theological  principle ;  mean- 
.  ing  that  principle  which  professes  to  recur  tor  the  stan- 
dard of  right  and  wrong  to  the  will  of  God. 

Bentham,  Introd.  to  Morals  and  Legislation,  ii.  18. 

The  theological  virtues  [faith,  hope,  and  charity]  presup- 
pose a  knowledge  of  the  revealed  nature  of  God  afi  a  con- 
dition of  their  exercise,  while  the  moral  virtues  issue  in 
such  a  knowledge.  Blunt,  Diet.  Theology,  p.  797. 

Theological  ceremonial  law.    See  lawi. 

theologically  (the-o-loj'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  the- 
ological manner ;  according  to  the  principles  of 
theology;  in  respect  to  theology. 

theologies  (the-o-loj'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  theologic 
(see  -ics).]    The  essence  of  theology.     [Eare.] 

What  angels  would  those  be  who  thus  excel 
In  theologies,  could  they  sew  as  well ! 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  v.  374. 

theologise,  theologiser.     See  theologize,  theolo- 

gizer. 
theologist  (the-ol'o-jist),  n.    [<  theolog-y  +  -ist.] 

Same  as  theologian.     [Eare.] 
There  be  diuers  coniectures  made  by  the  Theologists, 

Why  men  should  doubt  or  make  question  whether  there 

be  a  God  or  no.         Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  82. 

theologium  (the'''o-lo-ji'um),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  6eo- 
loyelov  (see  def.),'<  Bedg,  god,  +  Aoyelorv,  a  place 
for  speaking,  <  X6yoq,  word,  speech,  <  Myeiv, 
speak,  say.]  A  small  upper  stage  or  balcony 
in  the  scene  or  stage-structure  of  the  ancient 
theater,  on  which  the  impersonators  of  divini- 
ties sometimes  appeared. 

theologize  (the-ol'o-jiz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  the- 
ologized, ppr.  theologizing.  [=  Sp.  teologizar; 
as  theolog-y  +  -dze.]  I,  trans.  To  render  theo- 
logical. 

School-divinity  was  but  Aristotle's  philosophy  theolo. 
gized.        GlanvUle,  Fre-existence  of  Souls,  iv.    (^Latham.') 

II.  intrans.  To  theorize  or  speculate  upon 
theological  subjects ;  engage  in  theological  dis- 
cussion. 

The  mind  of  the  Church  must  meditate,  reflect,  reason, 
philosophize,  and  theologize. 

Schaff,  Christ  and  Christianity,  p.  49. 

Also  spelled  theologise. 

theologizer  (the-ol'o-ji-zer),  n.  [<  theologize  + 
-er^.]  One  who  tlieologizes ;  a  theologian. 
Also  spelled  theologiser.     [Eare.] 

theologue  (the'o-log),  n.  [Also  theolog;  <  F. 
tliJologue  —  Sp.  iedlogo  =  Pg.  theologo  =  It.  teo- 
logo  =  G.  theolog  =  Sw.  Dan.  teolog,  <  L.  theo- 
logus, <  Gr.  deoMyog,  one  who  speaks  of  the  gods 
(as  Homer,  Hesiod,  Orpheus)  or  of  the  divine 
nature,  in  later  use,  eccles.,  a  theologian,  a  di- 
vine ;  prop,  adj.,  speaking  of  God  or  of  the  gods, 

•  <  6e6i,  god,  +  Tiiyccv,  speak:  see  -ology.]  1.  A 
theologian.     [Now  rare.] 

The  cardinals  of  B,ome,  which  are  theologues,  and  Iriars, 
and  schoolmen,  have  a  phrase  of  notable  contempt  and 
scorn  towards  civil  business.         Bacon,  Praise  (ed.  1887). 

2.  A  theological  student.    [Colloq.] 

The  theologues  of  the  Hartford  Seminary  frequently  find 
striking  examples  ot  practical  theology  in  their  mission 
work.  lUligious  Herald,  April  15, 1886. 
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theologlis  (the-ol'o-gus),  n. ;  pi.  theologi  (-ji). 
[L. :  see  theologne.'\     1.  A  theologiaji. 
Theologi  who  may  have  expounded  sacred  legends. 

Encyc.  BriL,  VIIL  468. 

2.  Same  as  canon,  theologian  (which  see,  under 
theologian). 
theology  (thf-ol'o-ji),  n.  [<  ME.  theologie,  < 
OF.  theologie,  F.  thSologie  =  Pr.  teologia  =  Sp. 
teologia  =  Pg.  theologia  ='It.  teologia  =  D.  G. 
theologie  =  Sw.  Dan.  teologi,  <  LL.  theologia,  < 
6r.  fleo^^ja,  a  speaking  concerning  Grod,  <  &o- 
^of,  speaking  of  God  (see  theologue),  <  fedf, 
god,  +  Myeiv,  speak.]  The  science  concerned 
with  ascertaining,  classifying,  and  systematiz- 
ing all  attainable  truth  eonceming  God  and  his 
relation  to  the  universe ;  the  science  of  religion ; 
religious  truth  scientifically  stated.  The  ancient 
Greeks  used  the  word  to  designate  the  history  of  their 
gods ;  early  Christian  writers  applied  it  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  nature  of  God ;  Peter  Abelard,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
first  began  to  employ  it  to  denote  scientific  instruction  con- 
cerning God  and  the  divine  life.  Theology  differs  from  re- 
ligion as  the  science  of  any  subject  diif  era  from  the  subject- 
matter  itself.  Keliglon  in  the  broadest  sense  is  a  life  of 
right  affections  and  right  conduct  toward  God;theologyiB 
a  scientific  knowledge  of  God  and  of  the  life  which  rever- 
ence and,allegiance  toward  him  require.  Theology  is  di- 
vided, in  reference  to  the  sources  whence  the  knowledge  is 
derived,  into  ntxtural  theblogjfj  which  treats  of  God  and  di- 
vine things  in  BO  far  as  their  nature  is  disclosed  through 
human  consciousness,  through  the  material  creation,  and 
through  the  moral  order  discernible  in  the  course  of  his- 
tory apart  from  specific  revelation,  and  revecUed  theology, 
which  treats  of  the  same  subject-matter  as  made  known 
in  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  The 
former  is  theiatic  merely ;  the  latter  is  Christian,  and  in- 
cludes the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  Christ,  and  of  future 
rewards  and  punishments.  In  reference  to  the  ends  sought 
and  the  methods  of  treatment,  theology  is  again  divided 
into  theoretical  theology,  which  treats  of  the  doctrines  and 
principles  of  the  divine  life  for  the  purpose  of  scientific 
and  philosophical  accuracy,  and  practiced  theology,  which 
treats  of  the  duties  of  the  divine  life  for  immediate  prac- 
tical ends.  Theology  is  further  divided,  according  to  sub- 
ject-matter and  methods,  into  various  branches,  of  which 
the  principal  are  given  below. 

Ac  Theologie  hath  tened  me  ten  score  tymes. 

The  more  1  muse  there-inne  the  mistier  it  seemeth. 

Piers  Plourman  (B),  x.  180. 

Theology,  what  is  it  but  the  science  of  things  divine? 
Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iiL  8. 

Theology,  properly  and  direct^,  deals  with  notional  ap- 
prehension; religion  with  imaginative. 

J.  H.  Sevyman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  115. 

Ascetical  theology.  See  a«xeu;(iii.—Bil)llcaJ  theology, 
that  branch  of  theology  which  has  for  its  object  to  set 
forlji  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  divine  life  as  gath- 
ered from  a  large  study  of  the  Bible,  as  opposed  to  a 
merely  minute  study  of  particular  texts  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  a  mere  use  of  philosophical  methods  on  the  other. 

—  Dogmatic  theology,  that  department  of  theology 
which  has  for  its  object  a  connected  and  scientific  state- 
ment of  theology  afi  a  complete  and  harmonious  science 
as  authoritatively  held  and  taught  by  the  church.— Exe- 
getical  theology.  See  exegetieal.— Federal  theology, 
a  system  of  theology  based  upon  the  idea  of  two  covenants 
between  God  and  man — the  covenant  of  nature,  or  of 
works,  before  the  fall,  by  wbich  eternal  life  was  promised 
to  man  on  condition  of  his  perfect  obedience  to  the  moral 
law ,  and  the  covenant  of  grace,  after  the  fall,  by  which  sal- 
vation and  eternal  life  are  promised  to  man  by  the  free 
grace  of  God.  Eloppenburg,  professor  of  theology  at  Pran- 
eker  in  the  Netherlands  (died  1652X  originated  the  system, 
and  it  was  perfected  (1618)  by  John  Eoch  (Cocceius),  suc- 
cessor of  l^oppenburg  in  the  same  chair.    See  CocceiaTi. 

—  Fundamental  theology,  that  branch  of  systematic 
theology  which  vindicates  man's  laiowledge  of  God  by  the 
investigation  of  its  grounds  and  sources  in  general,  and 
of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Christian  revelation  in  par- 
ticular, and  which  therefore  includes  both  natural  theol- 
ogy and  the  evidences  of  Christianity. — Genevan  the- 
ology. See  GeTieMBi.- Historical  theology,  the  sci- 
ence of  the  history  and  growth  of  Christian  doctrines. — 
Homlletic  theology.  Same  as  h^miUetice. —  liberal 
theology.  See  liberal  ChrigtianUy,  under  liberal. — Uer- 
cershurg  theology,  a  school  of  evangelical  philosophy 
and  theology  which  arose  about  the  year  1836,  in  the  the- 
ological seminary  of  the  German  Keformed  Church  at 
Mercersburg  in  Pennsylvania.  It  laid  emphasis  on  the 
incarnation  as  the  center  of  theology,  on  development  as 
the  law  of  church  life,  on  the  importance  of  the  sacra- 
ments of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  as  divinely  ap- 
pointed means  of  grace,  and  on  Christian  education  of  the 
youth  of  the  church.— monumental  theology.  See 
mmmmxntal.—  Moral  theology,  a  phrase  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  moral  philosophy,  denoting  that  branch  of  practi- 
cal theology  which  treats  of  ethics,  or  man's  duties  to  his 
fellow-men. 

The  science  of  Moral  Theology,  as  it  was  at  first  called, 
and  as  it  is  still  designated  by  the  Roman  Catholic  ni- 
vines,  was  undoubtedly  constructed,  to  the  full  know- 
ledge of  its  authors,  by  taking  principles  of  conduct  from 
the  system  of  the  Church,  and  by  using  the  language  and 
methods  of  jurisprudence  for  their  expression  and  expan- 
sion. Maine,  Ancient  Law,  p.  337. 

Mystical  theology.  See  mystical.— Natural  theology. 
See  def.  above.— New  England  theology,  that  phase  or 
those  phases  of  Puritan  theological  thon^t  characteristic 
of  the  Congregational  and  Calvinistic  churches  of  New 
England. — New  theology,  a  name  popularly  given  to  a 
modem  phase  of  Protestant  evangelical  theology,  espe- 
cially as  found  in  the  New  England  Congregational 
churches.  As  an  intellectual  movement  it  has  much  in 
common  with  the  Broad  Church  movement  in  the  Church 
of  England.  In  its  philosophy  the  new  theology  partakes 
of  Greek,  the  old  theology  of  Latin  Christian  thought.— 
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Pastoral  theology.  See  peutorai.— Folemical  theol- 
ogy, the  learning  and  practice  involved  in  the  endeavor 
to  defend  by  scientific  and  philosophical  arguments  one 
system  of  theology,  or  to  coutrovert  the  ^sitions  of  other 
and  opposing  theological  systems. — Rational  theology. 
See  rattonoJ.- Scholastic  theology.  See  scAobutic— 
Speculative  theology,  a  system  of  theology  which  pro- 
ceeds upon  human  speculation,  as  opposed  to  one  which 
proceeds  upon  an  acceptance  of  knowledge  restricted  to 
what  has  been  revealed  in  the  Bible.— Systematic  the- 
ology, a  general  term  for  all  arranged  and  classified  know- 
ledge of  God  and  bis  relations  to  the  universe^  having  for 
its  object  the  vindication  of  the  reality  of  man's  knowledge 
of  God,  in  opposition  to  agnostic  philosophy,  by  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  grounds  and  sources  of  such  knowledge 
in  general  and  of  toe  trustworthiness  of  the  Christian  rev- 
elation in  particular,  and  the  ascertaining,  formulating, 
and  systematizing  of  all  that  is  known  respecting  God  and 
his  relations  to  the  universe,  in  such  form  as  to  make 
manifest  its  scientific  trustworthiness.  Systematic  the- 
ology presupposes  exegetieal.  Biblical,  and  historical  the- 
ology, and  is  the  basis  of  applied  or  practical  theology. 

SysUm.alic  or  Speculative  tTieology  .  .  .  comprehends 
Apologetics,  Dogmatics,  Symbolics,  Polemics,  EUiica,  and 
Statistics.  Sehaff,  Christ  and  Christianity,  p.  4. 

theomachist  (the -om'a-Mst),  n.  [<  theomach-y  + 
-istSi    One  who  fights'against  God  or  the  gods. 

theomachy  (the-om'a-M),  n.  [<  Gr.  6eo/mxia, 
a  battle  of  the  gods,  "<  6e6i,  god,  +  lidxi,  bat- 
tle, <  imxeaBai,  fight.]  1.  A  fighting  against 
the  gods,  as  the  mythological  battle  of  the 
giants  with  the  gods. — 3.  A  strife  or  battle 
among  the  gods.  Gladstone,  Jnventus  Mundi, 
vii. — 3.  Opposition  to  the  divine  will. 

Lucius  Sylla,  and  infinite  other  in  smaller  model,  .  .  . 

would  have  all  men  happy  or  unhappy  as  they  were  their 

friends  or  enemies,  and  would  give  form  to  the  world  ac- 

cordingto  their  own  humours,  which  is  the  true  fheomaohy. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  il 

theomancy  (the'o-man-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  6eo/iavTcia, 
soothsaying  by  inspiration  of  a  god,  <  6c6c,  god, 
-1-  ftavrda,  divination.]  Divination  drawn  &om 
the  responses  of  oracles;  or  from  the  predictions 
of  sibyls  and  others  supposed  to  be  inspired  im- 
mediately by  some  divinity.    Imp.  Diet. 

theomania  (the-o-ma'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  6eo- 
/lavia,  madness  caused  by  God,  inspiration,  < 
6eSg,  god,  +  /javta,  madness :  see  mania.']  Insan- 
ity in  which  the  patient  imagines  himself  to  be 
the  Deity,  or  fancies  that  the  Deity  dwells  in 
him;  also,  demonomania. 

theomaniac  (the-o-ma'ni-ak),  n.  [<  theomania 
+  -ac]     One  who  exhibits  tiieomania. 

theomantic  (the-o-man'tik),  a.  [<  theomancy 
(theomant-)  +  -jc.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characteristics  of  theomancy. 

White  art,  a  theomantic  power. 
Magic  divine. 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  World  Tost  at  Tennis. 

theomorphic  (the-o-m6r'fik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ded/iop- 
ijiog,  having  the  form  of  a  god,<  deSc,  god,  +  /uiptf^, 
form.]  Having  the  form,  image,  or  likeness  of 
God.    Blunt,  Diet.  Theology,  p.  324. 

theomorpbisiu  (the-o-m6r'flzm),  n.     Theomor- 

£hic  character.  Fortnightly  Bev.,  V.  xxxix.  63. 
eo-mythology  (the^o-mi-thol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr. 
6eSc,  god,  +  fiwo/uyytaj  mythology.]  See  the 
quotation. 

Thus  it  has  been  with  that  which,  following  German  ex- 
ample, 1  have  denominated  the  Theo-m,ytftology  of  Homer. 
By  that  term  it  seems  not  improper  to  designate  a  mixture 
of  theology  and  mythology,  as  these  two  words  are  com- 
monly understood.  Theology  I  suppose  to  mean  a  sys- 
tem dealing  with  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  unseen 
world;  mythology,  a  system  conversant  with  the  inven- 
tions of  man  concerning  them. 

Oladstone,  Studies  on  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age,  II.  2. 

Theopaschite  (the-o-pas'Mt),  n.  [<  LGr.  Qeo- 
TraaxiTai,  <  Gr.  6edgj  god,  +  itanxeiv,  suffer,  4- 
-ite^.  ]  In  theol. ,  one  who  holds  that  God  suffered 
and  was  crucified  in  Christ's  passion,  philologi- 
cally  the  word  may  be  made  to  include  the  Patripassians, 
who  identified  God  the  Father  with  God  the  Son,  and 
therefore  held  that  God  the  Father  was  crucified.  It  is  in 
actual  use,  however,  restricted  to  designate  the  Monophy- 
sites.    Also  Theopassian. 

The  liturgical  shibboleth  of  the  Monophysites  was 
"God  crucified,"  which  they  introduced  into  the  Trisa- 
gion :  hence  they  are  also  called  Theopaschites. 

Sehaff,  Christ  and  Christianity,  p.  62. 

theopaschitism  (the-o-pas'M-tizm),  n.  [< 
Theopaschite  +  -ism.]  The  doctrine  peculiar  to 
the  Theopaschites. 

theopathetic  (the''o-par-thet'ik),  a.  [<  theo- 
path-y,  after  pathetic.']  Of  or  pertaining  to 
theopathy.  See  the  second  quotation  tinder  the- 
osophist. 

theopathic  (the-6-path'ik),  a.  [<  fheoputh-y  + 
-jc.]    Same  as  tieopathetic. 

theopathy  (the-op'a-thi),  n.  [<  Gr.  6e6g,goA, 
+  -nddua,  <  iriSSof,  suffering:  see  pathos."]  Emo- 
tion excitedbythe  contemplation  of  God;  piety, 
or  a  sense  of  piety.    [Rare.] 

The  pleasures  and  pains  of  Oteopathy,  ...  all  those 
pleasures  and  pains  which  the  contemplation  of  God  and 
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his  attributes,  and  of  our  relation  to  him,  raises  up  in  the 
minds  of  different  persons,  or  in  that  of  the  same  person 
at  different  times.  HarUey,  On  Man,  L  iv.  6 . 

theophanic  (the-o-fan'ik),  a.  [<  th^ophan-y  4 
-ic]  Eelating  to  a  theophany ;  pertaining  to 
an  actual  appearance  of  a  god  to  man. 

The  notion  of  angels  as  divine  armies  is  not  like  that  of 
the  individual  "messenger"  closely  connected  with  the 
theophanic  history.  W.  it  SmiOi,  Encyc.  Brit,  n.  27. 

theophany  (the-of 'a-ni),  n.  [=  OF.  theophanie, 
fheophaine,  thiphanie,  thipJiaine,  F.  theophanie  = 

Olt. ■        "   ----'—•-  "" 

th 

festation  o'f  God  or  of  gods  to  man  by  actual 
appearance.  The  term  is  applied  specifically  to  the 
appearance  of  God  to  the  patriarchs  in  angelic  or  hu- 
man form,  and  to  Christ's  nativity,  baptism,  and  second 
coming. 

The  Creator  alone  truly  is ;  the  universe  is  but  a  sublime 
theophany,  a  visible  manifestation  of  God. 

MOman,  Latin  Christianity,  viii.  S. 

The  surest  means  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  [Ho- 
meric] gods,  and  of  their  will,  was  through  their  direct 
person^  manifestation,  in  visible  tkeophavies. 

G.  P.  Fisher,  B^in.  of  Christianity,  p.  84. 

2.  leap.]  The  festival  of  the  Epiphany. 
theophllanthropic    (the-o-fil-an-throp'ik),    a. 
[<  theophilanlhrop-y  +  -ic.]    Of  or  pertaining 
to  theophilanthropism  or  the  theophilanthro- 
pists ;  uniting  love  to  God  with  love  to  man. 

The  theophHanthropie  ideas  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffu- 
sion of  Useful  Knowledge. 

Contemporary  Pev.,  XLTX.  341. 

theophilanthropism  (the'o-fi-lan'thro-pizm), 
n.  [<  theophilanthrop-^  +  -ism.]  Love  to  boli 
God  and  man ;  the  doctrines  or  tenets  of  the 
theophilanthropists.    Also  theophilanthropy. 

theopliilanthropist  (the'o-fi-lan'thro-pist), 
n.  [<  theophilantkrop-y  +'  -ist.]  1.  One  who 
practises  or  professes  theophilanthropism. — 
2.  One  of  a  society  formed  at  Paris  in  the 
period  of  the  Directory,  having  for  its  object 
the  establishment  of  a  new  religion  in  place  of 
Christianity,  which  had  been  abolished  by  the 
Convention.  The  system  of  belief  thus  at- 
tempted to  be  established  was  pure  deism. 

theopMlanthropy  (the'c-fi-lan'thro-pi),  n.  [< 
Gr.  oe6g,  god,  +  ^tXavSpoTria,  love  to  man :  see 
philanthropy.}  Same  as  theophilanthropism. 
T  Paine. 

theophile  (the'Crfil),  n.  [<  Gr.  eeSg,  god,  + 
^iXdv,  love.  Cf.  Gr.  dsd^thig,  dear  to  the  gods.] 
One  who  loves  God.     [Bare.] 

Afflictions  are  the  Proportion  [portion]  of  the  best  Theo- 
pkHes.  Howell,  Letters,  il.  41- 

theophilosophic  (the-6-fil-o-sof 'ik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
6e6g,  god,  +  (jn^aoijila,  p"hilosophy,  +  -ic]  Com- 
bining, or  pertajning  to  the  combination  of, 
theism  and  philosophy. 

Theophrasta  (the-6-fras'ta),  n.  [NL.  (Lin- 
naeus, 1737),  <  L.  Thiophrasiits,  <  Gr.  eed^paarog,  - 
Theophrastus,  a  Greek  philosopher  (about  373- 
288  B.  c.).]  A  genus  of  plants,  type  of  the  tribe 
Theophrastese  in  the  order  Myrsinese.  it  is  char- 
acterized by  a  cylindrical  corolla  bearing  on  its  base  five 
extrorse  anthers  and  as  many  scale-shaped  staminodes. 
There  are  3  species,  all  natives  of  Hay  ti.  They  are  smooth 
shrubs,  with  a  robust  erect  trunk,  and  spreading  spiny- 
toothed  leaves  crowded  toward  the  top.  The  large  white 
fiowers  are  compactly  clustered  in  short  racemes.  Many 
species  once  included  in  this  genus  are  now  separated 
under  the  name  Clavija  (Ruiz  and  Pavon,  1794).  T.  Jus- 
sisei  is  cultivated  under  glass  for  its  handsome  leaves ;  in 
Hayti,  where  it  is  known  as  le  petU  coco,  a  bread  is  pre- 
pared from  its  ppunded  seeds. 

Theophrastese  (the-6-fras'te-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(H.  G.  L.  Reichenbabh,  1828"),  <  Theophrasta  + 
-ex.]  A  tribe  of  gamopetalous  plants,  of  the 
order  MyrsinesB,  characterized  by  the  presence 
of  staminodes  on  the  base  of  the  corolla,  it  in- 
cludes 5  genera  of  shrubs  or  small  trees,  principally  na- 
tives of  tropical  America,  of  which  Theophrasta  (the  typeX 
Clav^a,  and  Jacquima  are  the  chief,  two  species  of  the 
last-named  occurring  within  the  United  States. 

theopneiistic  (the-op-niis'tik),  a.  [<  theopneus- 
t-y  +  -ic]  Given  by  inspiration  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.    Imp.  Diet. 

theopneusty  (the'op-nus-ti),  n.  [=  F.  thSopneus- 
tie,  <  Gr.  BedirvEvcn-og,  inspired  of  God,  <  Gr.  6eig, 

foA,+ *jrvevaT6g,  inspired,  <  jrueiv,  breathe,  blow.] 
livine  inspiration ;  the  supernatural  influence 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  qualifying  men  to  re- 
ceive and  communicate  revealed  truth. 

theorbistt  (the-6r'bist),  n.  [<  theorbo  +  -is*.] 
A  performer  on  the  theorbo. 

theorbo  (the-6r'b6),  n.  [=  F.  tMorle,  teorbe  = 
Sp.  Uorba,  <.  It.  tiorba,  a  musical  instrument: 
origin  unknown.]  A  musical  instrument  of 
the  lute  class,  having  two  necks,  the  one  above 
the  other,  the  lower  bearing  the  melody  strings, 
which  were  stretched  over  a  fretted  finger- 
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board,  and  the  upper  bearing  the  accompani- 
ment strings  or  "diapasons,"  which  were  deep- 
er in  pitch,  and  were  played  without  being* 
stopped.  The  number  and  tuning  of  the  strings  varied 
copsiderably,  as  did  the  size  and  shape  of  the  instrument 
as  a  whole.  The  theorbo  was  much  used  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  for  accompaniments  of  all  kinds,  and  was 
an  important  constituent  of  the  orchestra  of  the  period. 
Many  lutes  were  made  over  Into  theorbos  by  the  addition 
of  a  second  neck.  The  essential  differences  between  the 
theorbo,  the  archlute,  and  the  chitarrone  appear  to  be 
small,  though  their  general  shape  varied  considerably; 
and  the  names  were  used  more  or  less  interchangeably. 
Also  called  dthura  Ujuga,  or  double-necked  Ivte. 
Some,  that  delight  to  touch  the  sterner  wiry  Chord, 
The  Cythron,  the  Pandore,  and  the  theorbo  strike. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  iv.  361. 

theorem  (the'g-rem),  n.  [=  F.  tMordme  =  8p. 
teorema  =  Pg.  theorema  =  It.  teorema  =  G.  theo- 
rem, <  L.  theorema  =  Gr.  de&priiMa,  a  sight,  specta- 
cle, a  principle  contemplated,  a  rule,  theorem,  < 
Bsupeiv,  look  at,  view,  contemplate,  <  deapdg,  a 
spectator,  <  6ea(j0a(,  see,  view.  Ct  theory.l  1. 
A  universal  demonstrable  proposition,  in  the 
strict  sense,  a  tJiearem  must  be  tfue ;  It  cannot  be  self- 
evident  ;  it  must  be  capable  of  being  rendered  evident  by 
necessary  reasoning  and  not  by  Induction  merely ;  and  it 
must  be  a  universal,  not  a  particular  proposition.  But  a 
proposition  the  proof  of  which  is  excessively  easy  or  in- 
volves no  genuine  diagrammatic  reasoning  is  not  usually 
called  a  theorem. 

The  schoolmen  had  framed  a  number  of  subtile  and  in- 
tricate axioms  and  theorems,  to  save  the  practice  of  the 
.    Church.  Bacon,  Superstition  (ed.  1887). 

By  my  theorems. 
Which  your  polite  and  terser  gallants  practise, 
I  re-reflne  the  court,  and  civilize 
Their  barbarous  natures. 

Uassmgeir,  Emperor  of  the  East,  L  2. 

2.  In  geom.,  a  demonstrable  theoretical  propo- 
sition. There  is  a  traditional  distinction  between  a 
problem  and  a  theorem,  to  the  effect  that  a  problem  is 
practical,  while  a  theorem  is  theoretical.  Pappus,  who 
makes  this  distinction,  admits  that  it  is  not  generally  ob- 
served by  the  Greek  geometers,  and  it  has  not  been  in 
general  use  except  by  editors  and  students  of  Euclid.  It 
is  recommended,  however,  by  the  circumstance  that  a 
theorem  in  the  general  and  best  sense  is  a  universal  propo- 
sition, and  as  such  substantially  a  statement  that  some- 
thing is  impossible,  while  the  kind  of  proposition  called  in 
geometry  a  problem  is  a  statement  that  something  is  pos-  - 
Bible ;  the  former  demands  demonstration  only,  while  the 
latter  requires  solution,  or  the  discovery  of  both  method 
and  demonstration. 

I  hope  that  it  may  not  be  considered  as  unpardonable 
vanity  or  presumption  on  my  part  if,  as  my  own  taste  has 
always  led  me  to  feel  a  greater  interest  in  methods  than 
in  results,  so  it  is  by  methods,  rather  than  by  any  ttieorems 
which  can  be  separately  quoted,  that  I  desire  and  hope  to 
be  remembered.  Sir  W.  S.  Hamilton. 

Abers  theorem,  the  proposition  that  if  we  have  several 
functions  whose  derivatives  can  be  roots  of  the  same  al- 
gebraic equation  having  all  its  coefficients  rational  func- 
Hons  of  one  variable,  we  can  always  express  the  sum  of 
any  nomber  of  such  functions  as  the  sum  of  an  algebraic 
and  a  logarithmic  function,  provided  we  establish  be- 
tween the  variables  of  the  functions  in  question  a  certain 
number  of  algebraic  relations :  named  after  Niels  Henrik 
Abel  (1802-29),  who  first  published  it  In  1826.— Addition 
tiieorem,  a  formula  for  a  function  of  a  sum  of  variables, 
such  as  V 

sin  (a  -f  &)  =  sin  a  cos  b  +  cos  a  sin  b. 
Albogast's  theorem,  a  rule  for  the  expansion  of  func- 
tions of  functions,  given  in  1800  by  L.  F.  A.  Arbogast 
(17B9-1803).— Aronhold'S  theorem,  one  of  a  number  of 
propositions  constituting  the  foundations  of  the  theory 
of  ternary  cublcs,  given  in  1849  by  S.  H.  Aronhold  (bom 
1819),  the  founder  of  modem  algebra.— Bayes's  theo- 
rem, the  proposition  that  the  probability  of  a  cause  is 
equal  to  file  probability  that  an  observed  event  would 
follow  from  it  divided  by  the  sum  of  the  corresponding 
probabilities  for  all  possible  causes.  This  fallacious  rule 
was  given  by  Rev.  Thomas  Bayes  In  1763.— Becker's 
theorem,  the  proposition  that  in  all  moving  systems  there 
is  a  tendency  to  motions  of  shorter  period,  and  that  if 
there  is  a  sufficient  difference  in  the  periods  compared  this 
tendency  Is  a  maximum :'  given  by  G.  F.  Becker  in  1886. 
—Beltrami's  theorem,  the  proposition  that  the  center 
of  a  circle  circumscribed  about  a  triangle  is  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  centers  of  the  Inscribed  and  escribed  ckoles. 
— Berger's  theorem,  one  of  a  number  of  theorems  re- 
lating to  the  limiting  values  of  means  of  whole  numbers, 
given  by  A.  Berger  in  1880.  One  of  these  theorems  is  that 
for  »  =  00  the  average  sum  of  the  divisors  of  n  Is  Jir'ji.— 
Bernoulli's  theorem,  (a)  The  doctrine  that  the  relative 
frequency  of  an  event  In  a  number  of  random  trials  tends 
as  that  number  Is  increased  toward  the  probability  of  it,  or 
its  relative  frequency  in  all  experience.  This  fundamental 
principle,  which  is  not  properly  a  theorem,  was  given  by 
Jacob  Bernoulli  (1664-1706).  (6)  The  proposition  that  the 
velocity  of  a  liquid  flowing  from  a  reservoir  is  equal  to 
what  it  would  have  if  It  were  to  fall  freely  from  the  level 
in  tlie  reservoir ;  or,  more  generally,  if  j>  is  the  pressure, 
P  the  density,  V  the  potential  of  the  forces,  q  the  resultant 
velocity,  A  a  certain  quantity  constant  along  a  stream- 
Une,  then  -^ 

given  by  Daniel  Bernoulli  (1700  -  82)  in  1738.— Bertrand'B 
theorem,  the  proposition  that  when  a  dynamical  system 
receives  a  sudden  impulse  the  energy  actually  acquired 
exceeds  the  energy  by  any  other  motion  consistent  wiOi 
the  conditions  of  the  system  and  obeying  the  law  of  en- 
ergy, by  an  amount  equal  to  the  energy  of  the  motion 
which  must  be  compounded  with  the  supposed  motion  to 
produce  the  actual  motion:  an  extension  of  a  known 
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BS°i*&„?I«°  ?/  ^-  ^-  \  Bertrand  (bom  1822).- 
?n^tl?,f  «  i®""'.*^  proposition  that  the  loci  of  the 
Phi  H  ■«  '  *  surface  for  which  the  sum  on  the  one  hand  and 
S^rt  ^,ri'°''  "S.''''  ^^'  "'  *^«  geodetic  distances  of  two 
flxed  curves  on  the  surface  are  constant  form  an  orthogonal 

ff  ™;S;  ^"""  ^l  ^-  B«"' '°  1868,  and  by  3.  Weinglrten 
in  more  general  form  in  l863.-B6zout*s  theorem  the 
proposition  that  the  degree  of  the  equation  resulting  from 
the  elimination  of  a  variable  between  two  equations  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  degrees  of  these  equations, 
which  was  shown  by  E.  B^zout  (1730-83)  in  1779.— 
Blnet  S  theorem,  (a)  The  proposition  that  the  princi- 
pal axes  for  any  point  of  a  rigid  body  are  normals  to 
three  quadno  surfaces  through  that  point  oonf ocal  with 
the  oentral  ellipsoid :  given  by  J.  P.  M.  Binet  (1786-1856) 
in  1811.  (6)  The  generalized  multiplication  theorem  of 
determinants  (i812).-Binomial  theorem.  See  bino. 
mtiM.- Bltontl's  theorem,  one  of  certain  metrical  theo- 
rems regarding  the  intersections  of  conies  demonstrated 
by  V.  N.  Bitonti  in  1870.— Boltzmann'B  theorem,  the 
proposition,  proved  by  L.  Boltzmann  in  1868,  that  the 
mean  living  force  of  all  the  particles  of  a  mixed  gas  will 
come  to  be  the  same.— Boole's  theorem,  the  expansion 

<(.(9!-f  A)-</>(a;)=Bj(2»-l)2l  {«'  (_x  +  h)  +  i,'  (x)] 

-B4(2*-l)41  {<f,"'(a;-t-ft)  +  <(i"'(a;)| 

-fB8(2«— 1)61  \i^^(x  +  h)  +  ii,y(x)\ . 

given  by  the  eminent  English  mathematician  George 
Boole  (1815  -  64).— Bour's  theorem,  the  proposition  that 
helicoids  are  def  ormable  into  surfaces  of  revolution :  given 
In  1862  by  the  French  mathematician  3.  B.  E.  Bour  (1832- 
1886).— Brianolion's  theorem,  the  proposition  that  the 
lines  joining  opposite  vertices  of  a  hexagon  circumscribed 
about  a  conic  meet  in  one  point :  given  by  C.  J.  Brianchon 
(born  1785,  died  after  1823)  in  1806.  It  was  the  earliest  ap- 
plication of  polar  reciprocals.— Budan's  theorem,  the 
proposition  that  if  the  roots  of  an  algebraic  equation  are 
diminished  first  byonenumberand  then  by  another,  there 
cannot  be  more  real  roots  whose  values  lie  between  those 
numbers  than  the  number  of  changes  of  sign  of  the  co- 
efficients in  passing  from  one  to  the  other:  given  and 
demonstrated  in  1811  by  the  I'rench  matliematlclan  Bu- 
dan.— Biirmaim's  theorem,  a  formula  for  developing 
one  function  in  terms  of  another,  by  an  application  of 
Lagrange's  theorem.— Cagnoll'B  theorem,  in  ipheineid 
trigon.,  the  formula  for  the  sine  of  half  the  spherical  ex- 
cess in  terms  of  the  sides :  given  by  the  Italian  astrono- 
mer Andrea  Cagnoli  (1743-1816).— Cantor's  theorem, 
the  proposition  that  if  for  every  value  of  x  greater  than  a 
and  less  than  b  the  formula  holds  that  limit  (Am  sin  nx 
+  B«  cos  rm)  =  0,  then  also  limit  A«  =  0  and  limit  B» 
=  0:  given  by  G.  Cantor  in  1870. — Gamot'S  theorem. 

(a)  The  proposition  that  If  the  sides  of  a  triangle  ABC 
(produced  if  necessary)  cut  a  conic,  AB  in  C  and  C",  AC 
In  B'  and  B",  BC  in  A'  and  A",  then  AB'  x  AB"  x  BC  x 
BC"  X  CA'  X  CA"  =  CB'  X  CB"  x  BA'  x  BA"  x  AC  x  AC". 

(b)  The  proposition  that  in  the  Impact  of  inelastic  bodies 
"Vis  viva  is  always  lost,  (c)  The  proposition  that  In  ex- 
plosions vis  viva  is  always  gained^  These  theorems  are 
all  due  to  the  eminent  mathematician  General  L.  N.  M. 
Carnot  (1763-1823),  who  published  (a)  In  1803  and  (b)  and 

(c)  in  1786.  (d)  Tiie  proposition  that  the  ratio  of  the  max- 
imum mechanical  effect  to  the  whole  heat  expended  in  an 
expansive  engine  is  a  function  solely  of  the  two  temper- 
atures at  which  the  heat  is  received  and  emitted :  given 
in  1824  by  Sadi  Camot  (1796-1832) :  often  called  Canwt's 
principle.— Casey's  theorem,  the  proposition  that  if 
S,  =  0,  Sa  =  0,  S3  =  0  are  the  equations  of  three  circles, 
and  if  l^,  I,,  I,  are  respectively  the  lengths  of  the  com- 
mon tangents  from  contact  to  contact  of  the  last  two,  the 
first  and  last^  and  the  first  two,  then  the  equation  of  a 
circle  which  touches  all  three  circles  is 

/zTs;'  +  i/j^s;  -I-  i/iTs; = 0 : 

given  by  John  Casey  in  1866.— Catalan's  theorem,  the 
proposition  that  the  only  real  minimal  ruled  surface  is  the 
square-threaded  screw-surface  »  =  a  arc  tan  (y/z) :  named 
after  E.  C.  Catalan  (born  1814).— Cauchy's  theorem. 
(a)  The  proposition  that  if  a  variable  describes  a  closed 
contour  in  the  plane  of  imaginary  quantity,  the  argument 
of  any  synectlc  function  will  in  the  process  go  through 
Its  whole  cycle  of  values  as  many  times  as  it  has  zeros  or 
roots  within  that  contour.  (6)  The  proposition  that  if 
the  order  of  a  group  is  divisible  by  a  prime  number,  then 
It  contains  a  group  of  the  order  of  that  prime.  The 
extension  of  this— that  it  the  order  of  a  group  is  di- 
visible by  a  power  of  a  prime,  it  contains  a  group  whose 
order  is  that  power — is  called  Cauchy  and  Sylow's  theorem, 
or  simply  Sylow's  theorem,  because  proved  by  the  Norwe- 
gian L.  Sylow  in  1872.  (c)  The  rule  for  the  development 
of  determinants  according  to  binaiy  products  of  a  row 
and  a  column,  (d)  The  false  proposition  that  the  sum  of 
a  convergent  series  whose  terms  are  all  continuous  func- 
tions of  a  variable  is  Itself  continuous,  (e)  Certain  other 
theorems  are  often  referred  to  as  Cauchy's,  with  or  without 
further  specification.  All  these  propositions  are  due  to 
the  extraordinary  French  analyst,  Baron  A.  L.  Cauchy 
(1789-1857).— Cavendish's  theorem,  the  proposition 
that  if  a  uniform  spherical  shell  exerts  no  attraction  on 
an  interior  particle,  the  law  of  attraction  is  that  of  the 
inverse  square  of  the  distance :  given  by  Henry  Caven- 
dish (1731-1810).— Cayley's  theorem,  the  proposition 
that  every  matrix  satisfies  an  algebraic  equation  of  its 
own  order :  also  called  the  principal  proposition  of  ma- 
trices ■  given  by  the  eminent  English  mathematician  Ar- 
thur Cayley.—  Cesaro's  theorem,  the  proposition  that  if 
the  vertices  A,  B,  C  of  one  triangle  lie  respectively  on  the 
sides  (produced  if  necessary)  B'C,  CA',  AB'  of  a  second 
triangle  which  sides  out  the  sides  of  the  first  triangle  m 
the  points  A".  B",  C"  respectively,  and  if  S  be  the  area  of 
the  first  triangle,  S'  that  of  the  second,  then 
CB".  BA".  AC"  -  AB".  BC  CA" 

_JRBC,CA_    Sl»  3„CC": 

"A'B'.B'C.CA'  S" 
given  by  E.  Cesaro  in  1886.  It  is  an  extension  of  Ceva's 
theorem'-Ceva'S  theorem,  the  proposition  that  il  the 
straight  lines  connecting  a  point  with  the  vertices  of 
a  triangle  ABC  meet  the  opposite  sides  in  A,  B ,  C ,  the 
product  of  the  segments  CB'  x  BA'  x  AC  is  equal  to 


theorem 

the  product  AB'  x  BC  x  CA' :  glv«n  by  Giovanni  Ceva  in 
1678.— Chasles'B  theorem,  the  proposition  that  of  a 
unidlmensional  family  of  conies  in  a  plane  the  number 
which  satisfy  a  simple  condition  is  expressible  in  the  form 
a/A  +  pv,  where  a  and  j8  depend  solely  on  the  nature  of  the 
condition,  while  ju.  is  the  number  of  conies  of  the  family 
passing  through  an  arbitrary  point,  and  v  is  the  number 
touched  by  an  arbitrary  line :  given  in  1864  by  M.  Chasles 
(1793-1880)  without  proof .— Clalraut's  theorem,  the 
proposition  that  If  the  level  surface  of  the  earth  is  an 
elliptic  spheroid  symmetrical  about  the  axis  of  rotation, 
then  the  compression  or  ellipticlty  is  equal  to  the  ratio 
of  f  the  equatorial  centrifugal  force  less  the  excess  of 
polar  over  equatorial  gravity  to  the  mean  gravity:  given 
in  1743  by  Alexis  Claude  Clairaut  (1713-66).— Olapey- 
ron'B  theorem,  the  proposition  that  if  a  portion  of  a 
horizontal  beam  supported  at  three  points  A,  B,  C  has  uni- 
form loads  w,  and  w,  on  the  parts  AB  and  BC  respectively, 
the  lengths  of  which  are  respectively  2,  and  I,,  and  if 
a,  P,y  are  the  bending  moments  at  the  three  points  of 
support,  then 

«Zy  -h  2/S(ii  -I-  h)  -I-  Y«2  =  i  (.wj^  +  Mijii"): 

given  by  B.  P.  B.  Clapeyron  (1799-1868):  otherwise  called 
the  ttteorem  of  three  mormnts. — Clausen's  theorem. 
Same  as  Staiidt's  theorem. — ClausiUB's  theorem,  the 
proposition  that  the  mean  kinetic  energy  of  a  system 
in  stationary  motion  is  equal  to  its  vlrial :  given  by  R. 
J.  E.  Clauslus  (born  1822)  in  1870 :  otherwise  called  the 
theorem  of  the  virial. — Clebsch's  theorem,  the  propo- 
sition that  a  curve  of  the  nth  order  with  i(n  —  1)  (n  —  2) 
double  points  is  capable  of  rational  parametric  expression : 
given  in  1866  by  B.  F.  A.  Clebsch  (1838-72).— Clifford's 
theorem,  the  proposition  that  any  two  lines  in  a  plane 
meet  in  a  point,  that  the  three  points  so  determined  by 
three  lines  taken  two  by  two  lie  on  a  circle,  that  the  f  our 
circles  so  determined  by  four  lines  taken  three  by  three 
meet  in  a  point,  that  the  five  points  so  determined  by 
five  lines  tidien  four  by  four  lie  on  a  circle,  that  the  six 
circles  so  determined  by  six  lines  taken  five  by  five  meet 
In  a  point,  and  so  on  indefinitely :  given  in  1871  by  W.  K. 
Clifford  (1845-79). — CoriOliB'S  theorem,  the  klnematl- 
cal  proposition  that  the  acceleration  of  a  point  relative  to 
a  rigid  system  is  the  resultant  of  the  absolute  accelera- 
tion, the  acceleration  of  attraction,  and  the  acceleration 
of  compound  centrifugal  force :  named  from  its  author,  G. 
G.  Coriolis  (1792-1843).— Cotesian  theorem.  Same  as 
Cotee'e  properties  of  the  circle  (which  see,  under  circle). — 
Coulomb's  theorem,  the  proposition  that  when  a  con- 
ductor is  in  electrical  equilibrium  the  whole  of  its  elec- 
tricity is  on  the  surface :  given  by  C.  A.  Coulomb  (1736- 
1806).— Croccbi's  theorem,  the  proposition  that  if  Up 
denotes  what  («,  +  aj^  +  •  •  •  -\-  xm)f  becomes  when  the 
coefficients  of  the  development  are  replaced  by  unity,  and 
iisf==x{-^x^-^x{+-  ■  ■  -)-a:^,then 
No*,  =  Ki 

Xi»i  -f  i*o»2  =  Na 


Not-!!  si-|-N»:-3«2-I-  •  ■  •  KoSOT-i  =  (m-l)N»«-i: 

given  by  L.  Crocchi  in  1880.— Crofton's  theorem,  the 
proportion  that  if  L  be  the  length  of  a  plane  convex  con- 
tour, O  its  Inclosed  area,  dw  an  element  of  plane  external 
to  this,  and  e  the  angle  between  two  tangents  from  the 
point  to  which  dm  refers,  then 

_/(»  — sine)  du  =iL2  — ttO:. 

given  by  Morgan  W:  Crofton  In  1868.  Certain  symbolic 
expansions  and  a  proposition  in  least  squares  are  also  so 
termed.— Culmann's  theorem,  the  proposition  that  the 
corresponding  sides  of  two  funicular  polygons  which  are  in 
equilibrium  under  the  samesystem  of  forces  cutoneanother 
on  a  straight  line. — D'Alembert'B  theorem,  the  proposi- 
tion that  every  algebraic  equation  has  a  root :  named  from 
Jean  le  Bond  d'Alembert  (1717-83).  See  also  V'Mem.- 
berts  principle,  under  i)rijicij)Z«.—Dandelin'B  theorem, 
the  proposition  that  if  a  sphere  be  inscribed  in  a  right 
cone  so  as  to  touch  any  plane,  its  point  of  contact  with 
that  plane  is  a  focus  and  the  intersection  with  that  plane 
of  the  plane  of  the  circle  of  contact  of  sphere  and  cone  is 
a  directrix  of  the  section  of  the  cone  by  the  first  plane : 
named  from  G.  P.  Dandelln  (1794-1847),  who  gave  it  in 
1827 ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  been  anticipated  by  Quetelet. 
The  theorem  that  the  locus  of  a  point  on  the  tangent  of  a 
fixed  conic  at  a  constant  distance  from  the  point  of  con- 
tact is  a  stereographic  projection  of  a  spherical  conic  is 
by  Dandelln. — Darbonx's  theorem,  the  proposition  that 
if  J/  is  a  function  of  x  having  superior  and  inferior  limits 
within  a  certain  Interval  of  values  of  x,  and  if  this  inter- 
val is  cut  up  into  partial  intervals  Iq,  Ii, .  .  .  I^,  In  which 
the  largest  values  of  y  are  respectively  Mq,  M„  .  .  .  M-k, 
then  SMI  will  tend  toward  a  flxed  limit  as  the  num- 
ber of  intervals  is  increased,  without  reference  to  the 
mode  of  dissection:  named  from  its  author,  J.  G.  Dar- 
boux.— De  Moivre's  theorem,  (a)  The  proposition  that 
(cos  0  +  i  sin  0)«  =  cos  Ji0  -j- 1  sin  nB:  better  called  De 
Moivre's  formaua.  (&)  Same  as  De  Moivre's  property  of  the 
circle  (which  see,  under  circle),  (c)  A  certain  proposition 
in  probabilities.  All  these  are  by  Abraham  De  Moivre 
(1667-1764).— Desargues's  theorem,  (a)  The  propo- 
sition that  when  a  quadrilateral  is  Inscribed  in  a  conic 
every  transversal  meets  the  two  pairs  of  opposite  sides 
and  the  conic  in  three  pairs  of  points  in  Involution. 
(6)  The  proposition  that  if  two  triangles  ABC  and  A'B'C 
are  so  placed  that  the  three  straight  lines  through  cor- 
responding vertices  meet  in  a  point,  then  also  the  three 
points  of  intersection  of  corresponding  sides  (produced  if 
necessary)  lie  in  one  straight  line,  and  conversely.  Both 
were  discovered  by  (Mrard  Desargues  (1593-1662). — Des- 
oartes's  theorem.  Same  as  Deseartes's  rule  of  signs 
(which  see,  under  rt(2ei).— Diophantus'B  theorem,  the 
nroposition  that  no  sum  of  -three  squares  of  Integers  is  a 
sum  of  two  such  squares :  given  by  a  celebrated  Greek  arith- 
metician, probably  of  the  third  century.— Dostor's  theo- 
rem, the  proposition  that  in  a  plane  triangle,  where  ft,  c 
are  two  of  the  sides,  A  the  angle  included  between  them, 
and  S  the  inclination  of  the  bisector  of  this  angle  to  the 
side  opposite, 

tan8  =  ^±^taniA: 
b  —  e 


theorem 

named  from  G.  Dostor,  by  whom  it  waa  given  in  1870. 
Certain  corollaries  from  this  in  regard  to  the  ellipse 
and  hyperbola  are  also  known  as  DosUyr's  theorems.— 
Du  Bols  Beymond's  theorem,  the  proposition  that  if 
/a  is  a  function  of  limited  variation*  between  a  =  A  and 
a  =  B,  and  if  <#.(<!,  n)  is  such  a  function  thaty^  •^C*)  '^)^^ 
(where  6  is  any  number  between  A  and  B)  has  its  modulus 
less  than  a  fixed  quantity  independent  of  b  and  of  »,  and 
that  when  n  increases  indefinitely  the  integral  tends  to- 
ward a  fixed  limit  G  for  all  values  of  b  between  A  and  B, 
then  f^  fa.  4>(a,  n)da  will  tend  uniformly  to  C^^  (A  +  0)  if 
B  >  A,  and  to  cyCA  -  0)  if  B  <  A :  named  from  the  German 
mathematician  Paul  du  Bois  Beymond. — Dupin's  theo- 
rem, the  proposition  that  three  families  of  surfaces  cut- 
ting one  another  orthogonally  cut  along  lines  of  curva- 
ture :  given  by  Charles  Dupin  (1784-1873).— Eamshaw's 
theorem,  the  proposition  that  an  electrified  body  placed 
in  an  electric  field  cannot  be  in  stable  equilibrium. — 
Elsenstein's  theorem,  the  proposition  that  when  y  in 
the  algebraic  equation /(x^  y)  =  Ois  developed  in  powers 
of  Xf  the  coefficients,  reduced  to  their  lowest  terms,  have 
a  finite  number  of  factors  in  the  denominator :  given  in 
1852  by  3r.  G.  M.  Eisenstein  (1823-52).— Eoler's  theo- 
rem, (a)  The  proposition  that  at  every  point  of  a  surface 
the  radius  of  curvature  p  of  a  normal  section  inclined  at 
an  angle  6  to  one  of  the  principal  sections  is  determined 
by  the  equation 

i/p  =  co82e(i/pO  +  sin2fla/P2); 

so  that  in  a  synclastic  surface  Pi  and  p,  are  the  maximum 
and  minimum  radii  of  curvature,  but  in  an  anticlastic 
surface,  where  they  have  opposite  signs,  they  are  the  two 
minima  radii.  (6)  The  proposition  that  in  every  polyhe- 
dron (but  it  is  not  true  for  one  which  enwraps  the  center 
more  than  once)  the  number  of  edges  increased  by  two 
equals  the  sum  of  the  numbers  of  faces  and  of  summits. 
(c)  One  of  a  variety  of  theorems  sometimes  referred  to 
as  Euler's,  with  or  without  further  specification :  as,  the 
theorem  that  (ad/da;  +  yA/dyyf(x,  m)«  =  n*-f(x,  y)« ;  the 
theorem,  relating  to  the  circle  called  by  Euler  and  others 
Fermat's  geometrical  theorem;  tl)p  theorem  on  the  law  of 
formation  of  the  approximations  to  a  continued  fraction ; 
the  theorem  of  the  2,  4,  8,  and  16  squares^  the  theorem 
relating  to  the  decomposition  of  a  number  into  four  posi- 
tive  cubes.  All  the  above  (except  that  of  Format)  are  due 
to  Leonhard  Euler  (1707-83). — Exponential  theorem. 
See  eopponential. — Fagnajio  S  theorem,  atheorem  given 
by  Count  G.  C.  di  Fagnano  (1682-1766)  in  1716,  now  gen- 
eral^ quoted  under  the  following  much-restricted  form : 
the  difference  of  two  ^iptic  arcs  AA',  aa',  whose  extremi- 
ties A  and  a.  A'  and  a'  form  two  couples  of  conjugate 
points,  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  distances  from  the 
center  of  the  curve  to  the  normals  passing  through  the 
extremities  of  one  of  the  two  arcs. — Fass'bender's  theo- 
rem, the  proposition  that  if  a,  j3,  y  are  the  angles  the  bi- 
sectors of  the  sides  of  a  triangle  make  with  those  sides, 
then  cot  a  -f  cot  ^  +  cot  y  =  0. — Format's  theorem,  (a) 
The  proposition  that  if  ^  is  a  prime  and  a  is  prime  to 
p,  then  a^~^  —  1  is  divisible  by  p.  Thus,  taking  p  ==7 
and  a  ='  10,  we  have  999999  divisible  by  7.  The  following 
is  commonly  referred  to  as  Fermat's  theorem  generalized : 
if  a  is  prime  to  n  and  i^  is  the  totient  of  n,  or  number  of 
numbers  as  small  and  prime  to  it,  then  a^"  —  1  is  di- 
visible by  n.  This  and  the  following  are  due  to  the  won- 
derful genius  of  Pierre  Fermat  (1608-65).  (6)  One  of  a 
number  of  arithmetical  propositions  which  Fermat,  owing 
to  pressure  of  circumstances,  could  only  jot  down  upon 
the  margin  of  books  or  elsewhere,  ajid  the  proofs  of  which 
remained  unknown  for  the  most  part  during  two  centuries, 
and  which  axe  still  only  partially  understood  —  especial- 
ly the  following,  called  the  last  theorem  of  Fermat:  the 
equation  x»  -{-yn  =  z»,  where  n  is  an  odd  prime,  has 
no  solution  in  integers,  (c)  The  proposition  that,  if  from 
the  extremities  A  and  B  of  the  diameter  of  a  circle  lines 
AD  and  BE  be 
drawn  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  diame- 
ter, on  the  same 
side  of  it,  each 
equal  to  the 
straight  line  AI  or 
BI  from  A  or  B  to 
the  middle  point 
of  the  arc  of  the 
semicircle,  and  if 
through  any  point 
C  in  the  circumference  on  either  side  of  the  diameter 
AB,  lines  DCF,  ECG  be  drawn  from  D  and  £  to  cut  AB 
(produced  if  necessary)  in  F  and  G,  then  AG^  +  BF^  =  AB= : 
distinguished  as  Fermafs  geometrical  theorem.  This  is 
shown  in  the  figure  by  arcs  from  A  as  a  center  through  G 
and  from  B  as  a  center  through  F  meeting  at  H  on  the 
circle,  (d)  The  proposition  that  light  travels  along  the 
quickest  path.— Feuerbach's  theorem,  the  proposition 
that  the  inscribed  and  three  escribed  circles  of  any  tri- 
angle all  touch  the  circle  through  the  mid-sides :  given 
in  1822  by  K.  W.  Feuerbach  (1800-34).  The  circle,  often 
called  the  Feuerbach  or  nine-point  circle,  also  passes 
thiough  the  feet  of  perpendiculars  from  the  vertices 
upon  the  opposite  sides  and  through  the  points  midway 
between  the  orthocenter  and  the  vertices.  Its  center  bi- 
sects the  distance  between  the  orthocenter  and  the  cen- 
ter of  the  circumscribed  circle.— Fourier's  theorem, 
the  theorem  that  every  rectilinear  periodic  motion  is  re- 
solvable into  a  series  of  simple  harmonic  motions  hav- 
ing periods  the  aliquot  parts  of  that  of  their  resultant: 
named  after  the  French  mathematician  Baron  J.  B.  J. 
Fourier  (1768-1830).— Fundamental  theorem  of  alge- 
bra, the  proposition  that  every  algebraic  equation  has 
a  root,  real  or  imaginary. --Fundamental  theorem  Of 
arithmetic,  the  proposition  that  any  lot  of  things  the 
count  of  which  in  any  order  can  be  terminated  is  such 
that  the  count  in  every  order  can  be  terminated,  and 
ends  with  the  same  number. — Galileo's  theorem,  the 
proposition  that  the  area  of  a  circle  is  a  mean  propor- 
tional between  the  areas  of  two  similar  polygons  one  cir- 
cumscribed about  the  circle  and  the  other  isoperimetrical 
with  it:  given  by  Galileo  Galilei  (1564-1642).— Gaussian 
.or  Gauss's  theorem,  a  name  for  different  theorems  re- 
lating to  the  curvature  of  surfaces,  especially  for  the 
theorem  that  the  measure  of  curvature  of  a  surface  de- 
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pends  only  on  the  expression  of  the  square  of  a  linear 
element, in  terms  of  two  parameters  and  their  differential 
coefficients.— Geber's  theorem,  the  proposition  that  in 
a  spherical  triangle  ABC,  right-angled  at  0.  if  b  is  the  leg 
opposite  B,  then  cos  B  =  cos  6  sin  A :  believed  to  have 
been  substantially  given  by  an  Arabian  astronomer,  J&bir 
ibn  Aflah  of  SevUle,  probably  of  the  twelfth  century.— 
Geiser's  theorem,  the  proposition  that  two  forms  whose 
elements  correspond  one  to  one  are  projective :  given  by 
C.  F.  Geiser  in  1870.— Goldbach's  theorem,  the  propo- 
sition that  every  even  number  is  the  sum  of  two  primes : 
named  after  C.  Goldbach  (1690-1764),  by  whom  it  is  said 
to  have  been  given. —  Graves's  theorem,  the  proposi- 
tion that  a  pen  stretching  a  thread  loosely  tied  round  an 
ellipse  will  describe  a  confocal  ellipse :  not  properly  a 
theorem,  but  an  immediate  corollary  from  a  theorem  by 
Leibnitz,  drawn  by  Dr.  Graves  in  1841,  and  named  after 
him  as  his  most  important  achievement. — Green's  theo- 
rems, certain  theorems  of  fundamental  importance  in 
the  theory  of  attractions,  discovered  by  Geoi^e  Green 
(1793-1841).  They  are  analytical  expressions  of  the  fact 
that  the  accumulation  of  any  substance  within  a  given 
region  is  the  excess  of  what  passes  inward  tlu'ough  its 
boundary  over  that  which  passes  outward.— Guldln'S 
theorems,  t^o  theorems  expressing  the  superficies  and 
solid  contents  of  a  solid  of  revolution:  named  after  a 
Swiss  mathematician,  Guldin  (1577-1643);  but  the  theo- 
rems are  ancient. — Hachette's  theorem,  the  proposition 
that  any  ruled  surface  has  normal  to  it  along  any  genera- 
tor a  hyperbolic  paraboloid  having  for  directrices  of  its 
generators  three  normals  to  the  regulus  through  three 
points  of  its  given  generator :  given  in  1832  by  J.  N.  P. 
Hachette  (1769-1834).— Hauber's  theorem,  the  logical 
proposition  that  if  a  genus  be  divided  into  species  in  two 
ways,  and  each  species  in  one  mode  of  division  is  entirely 
contained  under  some  species  in  the  second  mode,  then 
the  converse  also  holds :  given  in  1829  by  K.  F.  Hauber 
(1775-1851).— Henneberg's  theorem,  the  proposition 
that  the  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  that  a  minimal 
surface  admitting  a  plane  curve  as  its  geodesic  should  be 
algebraic,  is  that  this  line  should  be  the  development 
of  an  algebraic  curve :  given  in  1876  by  L.  Henneberg. — 
Herschel's  theorem,    (a)  The  development 

/e^=/l+/(l  +  A)0-^-f/(l  +  A)0«-~+       •  •> 

given  in  1820  by  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel  (1792-1872).  (6) 
The  proposition  that  forced  vibrations  follow  the  period 
of  the  exciting  cause.— Hess's  theorem,  tiie  proposition 
that  the  herpolhode  has  neither  cusp  nor  inflection :  given 
by  W.  Hess  in  1880,  and  constituting  an  important  correc- 
tion of  notions  previously  current  among  mathematicians. 
See  herpolhode.— 'Bi'PpocVSitQB's  theorem,  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  area  of  a  lune  bounded  by  a  semicircle  and 
a  quadrantal  circular  arc  cm-ved  the  same  way  is  equal , 
to  that  of  the  isosceles  right  triangle  whose  hypotenuse  ' 
joins  the  cusps  of  the  lune:  named  from  its  discoverer, 
tiie  great  Greek  mathematician  Hippocrates  of  Chios.— 
Holditch's  theorem,  the  proposition  that  if  a  rod  moves 
in  a  plane  so  as  to  return  to  its  first  position,  and  if  A,  B, 
C  are  any  points  fixed  upon  it,  the  distances  AB,  BC,  CA 
being  denoted  by  c,  a,  b,  and  if  (A),  (B),  (C)  are  the  areas 
described  by  A,  B,  C  respectively,  then 

a(A)  +  &(B)  H-  c(C)  =  irabc : 

given  by  the  Rev.  Hamnet  Holditch  (born  1800).— Ivory's 
theorem,  the  proposition  that  the  attraction  of  any  homo- 
geneous ellipsoid  upon  an  external  point  is  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  confocal  ellipsoid  passing  through  that  point 
on  the  corresponding  point  of  the  first  ellipsoid,  both  at- 
tractions being  resolved  in  the  direction  of  any  principal 
plane,  as  the  sections  of  the  two  ellipsoids  made  by  this 
plane — and  this  according  to  whatever  function  of  the 
distance  the  attractions  may  vary.- Jacobi's  theorem. 

(a)  The  proposition  that  a  function  (having  a  finite  num- 
ber of  vfdues)  of  a  single  variable  cannot  have  more  than 
two  periods,  (b)  The  proposition  that  an  equilibrium  el- 
lipsoid may  have  three  unequal  axes,  (c)  One  of  a  variety 
of  other  propositions  relating  to  the  transformation  of 
Laplace's  equation,  to  the  partial  determinants  of  an  ad- 
junct system,  to  infinite  series  whose  exponents  are  con- 
tained in  two  quadratic  forms,  to  Hamilton's  equations,  to 
distance-correspondences  for  quadric  surfaces,  etc.  All 
are  named  from  their  auUior,  £.  G.  J.  Jacobi  (1804-51). 
— Joachlmsthal's  theorem,  the  proposition  that  if  a 
line  of  curvature  be  a  plane  curve,  its  plane  makes  a  con- 
stant angle  with  the  tengent  plane  to  the  surface  at  any 
of  the  points  where  it  meets  it :  given  in  1846  by  F.  Jo- 
achimsthal  (1818-61). — Jordan's  theorem,  the  proposi- 
tion that  functions  of  n  elements  which  are  alternating 
or  symmetrical  relatively  to  some  of  them  have  fewer 
values  than  those  which  axe  not  so;  but  this  has  excep- 
tions when  n  is  smalL — Lagrange's  theorem,  (a)  A  rule 
for  developing  in  series  the  values  of  an  implicit  function 
Imown  to  differ  but  little  from  a  given  explicit  function : 
itz  =  x-{'ofz,  then 

0    (n+l)I 

(b)  The  proposition  that  the  order  of  a  group  is  divisible 
by  that  of  every  group  it  contains:  also  called  the  fun- 
dam£ntal  theorem  ofsiwstUitUons.  Both  by  J.  L.  Lagrange 
(1736-1813).— Lambert's  theorem,  (a)  The  proposition 
that  the  focal  sector  of  an  ellipse  is  equal  to 

Area  ellipse  .  .      ,       , 
^ (x-smx—x'  +  sinx^),  where 

sin ix=iy(»'+'''+c)/a, and  sin ^x^  =1  i/(r  +  r'-c)/a, 

r  and  ri  being  the  focal  radii  of  the  extremities,  c  the 
chord,  and  a  the  semiaxis  major,  (b)  A  proposition  re- 
lating to  the  apparent  curvature  of  the  geocentric  path  of 
a  comet.  Both  are  named  from  their  author,  J.  H.  Lambert 
(1728-77).^Lancret's  tiieorem,  in  solid  geometry,  the 
proposition  that  along  a  line  of  curvature  the  variation 
in  the  angle  between  the  tangent  plane  to  the  surface  and 
the  osculating  plane  to  the  curve  is  equal  to  the  angle 
between  the  two  osculatingplanea. — Landen's  theorem, 
the  proposition  that  every  elliptic  arc  can  be  expressed 
by  two  hyperbolic  arcs,  and  every  hyperbolic  arc  by  two 
elliptic  arcs:  given  in  1755  by  John  Landen  (1719-90). — 
Laplace's  theorem,  a  slight  modification  of  Lagrange's 
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theorem.— Laurent's  theorem,  a  rule  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  function  in  series,  ea^ressed  by  the  formula 

fx=  ~  fnX»r'f(JR-e^*)i(R"e"^')dB 
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where  the  modulus  of  x  is  comprised  between  R  and  E'; 
given  by  P.  A.  Laurent  a8l3-54).— Legendre's  theo- 
rem, the  proposition  that  il  the  sides  of  a  spherical  tri- 
angle are  very  small  compared  with  the  radius  of  the 
sphere  and  a  plane  triangle  be  formed  whose  sides  are 
proportional  to  those  of  the  spherical  triangle,  then  each 
angle  of  the  plane  triangle  is  veiy  nearly  equal  to  the 
corresponding  angle  of  the  spherical  triangle  less  one 
third  of  the  spherical  excess.  This  is  near  enough  the 
truth  for  the  purposes  of  geodesy :  given  by  A.  M.  Legendre 
(1752-1833).— Leibnitz's  theorem,  a  proposition  con- 
cerning the  successive  differentials  of  a  product :  namely, 
that 

d" 

Ax"  ^ 

is  equal  to  the  same  after  development  of  (Dw  -f-  Dw)»  by 
the  binomial  theorem,  where  Dm  denotes  differentiation  as 
if  u  were  constant,  and  D«<  diflferentiation  as  if  w  were  con- 
stant.—Lejeune-Dlrlchlet'stheoremta  proposition  dis- 
covered by  the  Oerman  arithmetician  P.  G.  Lejeune-Di- 
richlet  (1805-69),  to  the  effect  that  any  irrational  may  be 
represented  by  a  fraction  whose  denominator  m  is  a  whole 
number  less  than  any  given  number  n  with  an  error  less 
than  Tjm.— lexell'B  theorem,  one  of  two  propositions 
expressing  relations  between  the  sides  and  angles  of  poly- 
gons :  given  in  177B  by  A.  J.  Lexell  (1740-84).— Lhuilier's 
theorem,  the  proposition  that  if  a,  6,  c  are  the  sides  of  a 
spherical  triangle  and  E  the  spherical  excess,  then 

tan=iE  =  tani(o-t-6-i-i!)x  tan  i(a  +  i  —  c) 
X  tan  i(a  —  6 -I- c)  X  tan  K  —  o -i- 6  +  «) : 

given  by  S.  A.  J.  Lhuilier  (1750-1840).— IJBtlng's  theo- 
rem, an  equation  between  the  numbers  of  points,  lines, 
surfaces,  and  spaces,  the  cyclosis,  and  the  periphraxis  of  a 
figure  in  space  t  given  in  1847  by  J.  B.  Listing.  Also  called 
the  census  theorem.— 'Laeiot'b.'B  theorem,  the  proposi- 
tion that  a  Eiemann'a  surface  may  in  every  case  be  so  con- 
structed that  there  shall  be  no  cross-lines  except  be- 
tween consecutive  sheets.— McCllntock's  theorem,  a 
very  general  expansion  formula  by  E.  McClintocli. — 
MacC^LLllagh's  lAieorem,  the  proposition  that  a  trian- 
gle being  inscribed  in  an  ellipse,- the  diameter  of  its  cir- 
cumscribed circle  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  elliptic 
diameters  parallel  to  the  sides  divided  by  the  product 
of  the  axes:  discovered  by  the  Irish  mathematician 
James  MacCullagh  (1809-47),  and  published  in  1856.— 
Maclaurin  and  Braikenridge's  theorem,  the  propo- 
sition that  n  fixed  points  and  n— 1  fixed  lines  m  one  plane 
being  given,  the  locus  of  the  vertex  of  an  n-gon  whose 
other  vertices  lie  on  the  fixed  lines  while  its  sides  pass 
through  the  fixed  points  is  a  conic :  given  by  Colin  Mac- 
laurin and  G.  Braikenridge  in  1736.— MaclaoTln's  gen- 
eral theorem  concerning  curves,  the  proposition  that 
if  through  any  point  0  a  line  be  drawn  meeting  a  curve  in 
n  points,  and  at  these  points  tangents  be  drawn,  and  if  any 
other  line  through  0  cut  the  curve  in  E,  E',  E",  etc.,  and 
the  system  of  n  tangents  in  r,  r',  r",  etc.,  then  the  sum  of 
the  reciprocals  of  the  lines  OR  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
reciprocals  of  the  lines  Or. — Maclaurin's  theorem,  a 
formula  of  the  differential  calculus,  for  the  development 
of  a  function  according  to  ascending  powers  of  tlie  vari- 
able ;  named  after  the  Scotch  mathematician  Colin  Mac- 
laurin (1698  -1746).  It  is  an  immediate  corollary  from  Tay- 
lor's theorem,  and  is  written 


Fa;  =  FO  H-FO.a;  -I-  jj  F"0.!i;2  +  —j  F"0.a 
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Malus's  theorem,  the  law  of  double  refraction :  given 
in  1810  by  E.  L.  Malus  (1775-1812).— Mannheim's  theo- 
rem. Same  as  ScJionemann's  theorem  (which  see,  below). 
— Mansion's  theorem.  Same  as  Smith's  theorem,  (which 
see,  below).— Matthew  Stewart's  theorem,  one  of 
sixty-four  geometrical  propositions  given  in  1746  by 
the  philosopher  Dugald  Stewart's  father  (1717-86),  es- 
pecially that  if  three  straight  lines  drawn  from  a  point 
O  are  cut  by  a  fourth  line  in  the  points  A,  B,  C  In  or- 
der, then  (0  A)»BC  -  (psykC  +  (OC)»AB  =  KB.  BC.  C  A.— 
Menelans's  theorem,  the  proposition  that  if  a  triangle 
QES  is  cut  by  a  transversal  in  C,  A,  and  B,  the  product  of 
the  segments  QA,  EB,  SC  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
segments  SA,  ^,  EC :  given  by  the  Greek  geometer  Mene- 
lauB,  of  the  first  century. — Meusnler's  theorem,  the 
proposition  that  the  radius  of  curvature  of  an  oblique  sec- 
tion of  a  surface  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the 
normal  section  multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  the  inclination 
to  the  normal :  given  in  1776  by  J.  B.  M.  C.  Meusnier  de 
la  Place  (1754-98).— Miu^Ung's  theorem,  a  certain  prop- 
osition in  statics.— Mlqnel's  theorem,  the  proposition 
that  if  five  straight  lines  and  five  pai'abolas  are  so  di-awn 
in  a  plane  that  each  of  the  latter  is  touched  by  four  of  the 
former,  and  vice  versa,  then  the  foci  of  the  parabolas  lie  on  a 
circle:  given  by  A.  Miquel.—Mittag-Leffler'S  theorem, 
the  proposition  that  if  any  series  of  isolated  imaginai? 
quantities,  a„,  a„ . . .  o«,  etc.,  be  given,  and  a  correspond- 
ing series  of  functions,  ifig,  >fii, . . .  >f>n,  etc.,.of  the  form 

00 

i((«  =  2m  Am,  n(.Z-a«)—  "", 

a  monodromic  function  fii  can  always  be  found  having  for 
critical  points  a,,  (t„  . . .  an,  etc.,  and  such  that 


fZ  =  •)>„  +  I/-0 


=  <^«  +  i/(«  = 


<t>n  being  a  function  for  which  an  is  not  a  critical  point : 
given  byG.  Mittag-Leffler.— Multinomial  theorem.  See 
mvMrwwial.—'SeWton.'a  theorem,  (a)  The  proposition 
that  if  in  the  plane  of  a  conic  two  lines  be  drawn  through 
any  point  parallel  to  any  two  fixed  axes,  the  ratio  of  the 
products  of  the  segments  is  constant:  given  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  (1642-1726)  in  1711.  (6)  The  proposition  that  the 
three  diagonals  of  a  quadrilateral  circumscribed  about  a 
circle  are  all  bisected  by  one  diameter  of  the  circle.— 
FainTln'S  theorem,  the  proposition  that  a  tetrahedron 
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of  which  a  vertex  is  pole  of  the  opposite  base  relatively 
to  a  ^uadric  surface,  that  base  being  a  conjugate  triangle 
relative  to  its  section  of  the  quadric,  is  a  conjugate  tetea- 
hedron— Pappus's  theorem,  (a)  The  proposition  that 
if  a  quadrangle  Is  inscribed  in  a  conic,  the  product  of  the 
distances  of  any  point  on  the  curve  from  one  pair  of  op- 
posite sides  is  to  the  product  of  its  distances  from  an- . 
ottier  such  pair  in  a  constant  ratio :  so  called  owing  to  its 
connection  with  Pappus's  problem.  (6)  One  of  the  two 
propositions  that  the  surface  of  a  solid  of  revolution  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  perimeter  of  the  generating 
plane  figure  by  the  length  of  the  path  described  by  the 
center  of  gravity,  and  that  the  volume  of  such  a  solid  is 
equal  to  the  area  of  the  ijlane  figure  multiplied  by  the 
same  length  of  path.  Various  other  theorems  contained 
in  the  collection  of  the  Greek  mathematician  Pappus,  of 
the  third  century,  are  sometimes  called  by  his  name. — 
Faxticulax  theorem,  a  theorem  which  extends  only  to  a 
particular  quantity.— Pascal's  theorem,  the  proposition 
that  the  three  intersections  of  pairs  of  opposite  sides  of  a 
hexagon  inscribed  in  a  conic  lie  on  a  straight  line :  given 
by  Blaise  Pascal  (1623-62)  in  1640.  The  hexagon  itself  ia 
called  a  Pascal's  hexagon  or  hexagram,  and  the  straight 
line  is  called  a  Pascal's  line. — Pioard's  theorem,  (a) 
The  proposition  that  eveiy  function  which  in  the  whole 
plane  of  imaginary  quantity  except  in  p  straight  lines  is 
uniform  and  continuous,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  p  uniform 
functions,  each  of  which  has  but  one  such  line,  (ft)  A  cer- 
tain proposition  concerning  uniform  functions  connected 
by  an  algebraic  relation. — PohUce's  theorem,  the  prop- 
osition that  any  three  limited  straight  lines  drawn  in  a 
plane  from  one  point  form  an  oblique  parallel  projection 
of  a  system  of  three  orthogonal  and  equal  axes :  given  by 
H.  K.  Pohlke  in  1853.  Also  known  as  the  fundamental  theo- 
rem of  ttXonom£try.— PolSSOn's  theorem,  a  rule  for  form- 
ing integrals  of  a  partial  differential  equation  from  two 
given  integrals.— Polynomial  theorem.  See  polynomial. 
— Foncelet's  theorem,  (a)  The  proposition  that  it  there 
be  a  closed  polygon  Inscribed  in  a  given  conic  and  circum- 
scribed about  another  given  conic,  there  is  an  infinity  of 
such  polygons.  (6)  The  proposition  that  a  quantity  of  the 
form  E  =  Vu'  +  V^  cannot  differ  from  au  +  S»  by  more  than 
Ktan'  Je, where  a  =  cos(9  +  i!)/oos=  ie,S  =  sin  (fl  +  eVoos"  Je, 
E  =  W0  —  e),  tan  ®  >  «/»  >  tan  0.  Both  were  given  by  Gen- 
eral J.  V.  Poncelet(l788-l877).— Ptolemy's  theorem,  the 
proposition  that  if  four  points  A,  B,  C,  D  lie  on  a  circle 
in  this  cyclical  order,  then  AB.  CD  +  AD.  BC  =  AC.  DB. : 
given  by  the  Egyptian  Greek  mathematician  of  the  second 
century,  Claudius  Ptolemy.^  Pulseux's  theorem,  the 
proposition  that  a  function  of  a  complex  variable  which 
is  thoroughly  uniform  and  satisfies  an  algebraic  equation 
whose  coetBcients  are  rational  integral  functions  of  the 
same  variable,  is  a  rational  function  of  that  variable: 
named  after  V.  A.  Puiseux  (1820-83),  by  whom  it  was 
given  in  1851.  -Pythagorean  theorem,  the  Pythagorean 
proposition  (which  see,  under  Pythagorean). — Recipro- 
cal theorem,  a  theorem  of  geometry  analogous  to  an- 
other theorem,  but  relating  to  planes  instead  of  points, 
and  vice  versa,  or  in  a  plane  to  straight  lines  instead  of 
points,  and  vice  versa.  Thus,  Pascal's  and  Brianchon's 
theorems  are  reciprocal  to  one  another. — Rihaucoiir'S 
theorem,  given  a  pseudospherical  surface  of  unit  curva- 
ture, if  in  every  tangent  plane  a  circle  of  unit  radius  be 
described  about  the  point  of  contact  as  center,  these  cir- 
cles will  be  orthogonal  to  a  family  of  pseudospherical 
surfaces  of  unit  radius  belonging  to  a  triple  orthogonal 
system  of  which  the  other  two  families  ara  envelops  of 
spheres:  given  by  A.  Kibaucour  in  1870.— Biemann's 
theorem,  a  certain  theorem  relative  to  series  of  corre- 
sponding points — for  example,  that  two  projective  series 
of  points  lie  upon  curves  of  the  same  deficiency.  In  its 
generality  the  proposition  is  called  the  theorem  of  Hie- 
tnann  imd  Boch,  or  of  Riemann,  Roch,  and  Nother.  It  was 
first  given  by  G.  T.  B.  Riemann  (1826-67)  in  1867,  generally 
demonstrated  by  Roch  in  1865,  and  extended  to  surfaces 
by  NBther  in  1886.— Robert's  theorem,  (a)  The  propo- 
sition that  the  geodesies  joining  any  point  on  a  quadnc 
surface  to  two  umbilics  make  equal  angles  with  the  lines 
of  curvature  at  that  point:  given,  with  various  other 
propositions  relating  to  the  asymptotic  lines  and  lines  of 
curvature  of  quadrics,  by  Michael  Roberts  in  1846.  (ft)  The 
proposition  that  if  a  point  be  taken  on  each  of  the  edges 
of  any  tetrahedron  and  a  sphere  be  described  through  each 
vertex  and  thepoints  assumed  on  the  three  adjacent  edges, 
the  four  spheres  will  meet  in  a  point ;  given  by  Samuel 
Roberts  in  1881.— Eodrlgues's  theorem,  the  proposition 
that 

d"+' 
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numbers  at  least  as  small  as  p  and  prime  to  it:  given  in 
1876  by  the  eminent  Irish  mathematician  H.  J.  S.  Smith 
{1826--83).  The  theorem  as  generalized  by  Paul  Mansion 
in  1877 18  called  Smith  ami  Mansion's  «AeorCT».— Staudt'S 
theorem,  the  ;)roposition  that  any  Bernoulli  number.  B«, 
18  equal  to  an  integer  minus 

2-'  +  a-'-|-/3-'H A-i, 

where  a,  p,  etc.,  are  all  the  prime  numbers  one  greater 
than  the  double  of  divisors  of  n:  given  in  1840  by  K.  G. 
C.  von  Staudt  (1798-18B7).-  Stelner's  theorem,  one  of  a 
large  number  of  propositions  in  geometry  given  by  Jakob 
Steiner  (1796-1863),  who  was  probably  the  greatest  geo- 
metrical genius  that  ever  lived ;  but  the  necessities  of 
life  prevented  the  publication  of  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  his  discoveries,  until  his  health  was  shattered,  and  most 
of  those  that  were  printed  (in  1826  and  the  following  years) 
were  given  without  proofs,  and  remained  an  enigma  to 
mathematicians  until  1862,  when  Luigi  Cremona  demon- 
strated most  of  them.— Stirling's  theorem,  the  prop- 
osition that 

<l><.x  +  h)~tt,x=hil.'x+ihl<lj'(x+K)—<l>'x] 

—^^h'l<l>"(x+h)-4,"x]  +  '^h'l<l,'y(x+h)—4,'^x] : 

given  by  James  Stirling  (1696-1770).— Sturm's  theorem, 
a  proposition  in  the  theory  of  equations  for  determining 
the  number  of  real  roots  of  an  equation  between  given 
limits :  given  by  the  French  mathematician  J.  C.  F.  Sturm 
(1803  -  66)  in  1835.— Sylow's  theorem.  See  Cawshy't  theo- 
rem  (6),  above.— Sylvester's  theorem,  (a)  Anextension 
of  Newton's  rule  on  the  limits  of  the  roots  of  an  algebraic 
equation.  (6)  The  proposition  that  every  quaternary  cubic 
is  the  sum  of  the  cubes  of  five  linear  forms,  (c)  The  prop- 
osition that  if  Ai,  ^2,  etc.,  are  the  latent  roots  of  a  matrix 
m,  then 

(m—\„)(m—^,). . . 
*m  =  s;i T^fT; :H *Ai: 


given  by  the  great  algebraist  J.  J.  Sylvester  (born  1814).— 
Tanner's  theorem,  a  property  of  ptaffians. 


=  PP„ 


given  by  H.  M.  L.  Tanner  in  1879.— Taylor's  theorem, 
a  formula  of  most  extensive  application  in  analysis,  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Brook  Taylor,  and  published  by  him  in  1715. 
It  is  to  the  following  effect :  let  u  represent  any  function 
whatever  of  the  variable  quantity  x;  then  if  x  receive  any 
increment,  as  h,  let  u  become  u';  then  we  shall  have  1^  = 
du  h  d'u  h'  d'u  A=  d'u  h* 
^  dx  1^  dx- 


h^     

'1-2"'"  dx'' 


da;'    1-2-3-4 


+  • 


-(ai=-l)«=(a!»-l)'« 


(n+my.ix"+"' 


(x'-l)"'. 
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Rolle's  theorem,  the  proposition  that  between  any  two 
real  roots  of  an  equation,  algebraic  or  transcendental,  il 
the  first  derived  equation  is  finite  and  continuous  in  the 
interval,  it  must  vanish  an  odd  number  of  times :  given 
in  1689  by  Michel  RoUe  (1652-1719).— Scherk's  theorem, 
the  proposition  that  the  Eulerian  numbers  m  Arabic  no- 
tation end  alternately  with  1  and  6.— Schonemann  s 
theorem,  the  proposition  that  if  four  points  of  a  rigid 
body  slide  over  four  fixed  surfaces,  all  the  normals  to  sur- 
faces that  are  loci  of  other  points  of  the  body  pass  through 
two  fixed  straight  lines:  published  under  Steiner s  aus- 
pices in  1856,  but  not  noticed,  and  rediscovered  by  A. 
Mannheinvin  1866  (whence  long  called  Mannheim  s  the- 
mem);  bat  SchSnemann's  paper  was  reprinted  in  Bor- 
chardt's  Journal  in  1880.— Slonlmsl^'S  theorem,  the 
proposition  that  il  the  successive  multiples  of  a  number 
expressed  In  the  Arabic  notation  are  written  regularly 
under  one  another,  there  are  only  28  different  columns  of 
figures  which  have  to  be  added  to  the  last  figures  of  the 
successive  multiples  of  a  digit  to  get  the  numbers  written 
in  any  vertical  column.- Sluze's  theorem,  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  volume  of  the  solid  generated  by  the  revo- 
lution of  a  common  oissold  about  its  asymptote  is  equal 
to  the  volume  of  the  anchor-ring  generated  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  primitive  circle  about  the  same  axis.  Ihis 
theorem,  which  is  true  for  any  kind  of  cissoid,  and  is  sus- 
ceptible of  further  generalization,  was  given  in  1668  by  the 
Baron  de  Sluze  (1622-86).-Smith'S  theorem,  the  propo- 
sition that  2  ±  (1, 1)  (2,  2)  .  .  .  (n,  »)  =  </>l. /f-  .■.•<*"?. 
where  the  left-hand  side  is  a  symmetrical  determinant, 
<p,  g)  denoting  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  the  inte- 
gers i>  and  q,  and  <t>p  being  the  totient  of  p,  or  number  of 


where  d  represents  the  differential  of  the"  function  u. 
—Theorem  of  aggregation.  See  aggregation.— Vm- 
versal  theorem,  a  theorem  which  extends  to  any  quan- 
tity without  restriction. — WaUis's  theorem,  the  prop- 
osition that 

7r/2  =  (2V3=).(4!'/6!!).(62/7»).(8V9U  etc., 
named  after  the  discoverer,  John  Wallis  (1616-1703).— 
Weierstrass's  fundamental  theorem,  the  proposition 
that  every  analytical  function  subject  to  an  addition 
theorem  is  either  an  algebraic  function,  or  an  algebraic 
function  of  an  exponential,  or  an  algebraic  function  of  the 
Weierstrassian  function  ^:  given  by  Karl  Weierstrass 
(born  1816).—  Welngarten's  theorem.  See  Betti's  theo- 
rem, above.— Wilson's  theorem,  the  proposition  that  il 
p  is  a  prime  number,  the  continued  product  1.2.3.  .  . 
(J)— 1)  increased  by  1  is  divisible  by  p,  and  if  not,  not; 
discovered  by  Judge  John  Wilson  (1741-93),  and  published 
by  Waring.— WronsM's  theorem,  an  expansion  for  a 
function  of  a  root  of  an  equation. — Yvon-Villaroeau's 
theorem,  a  general  proposition  of  dynamics,  expressed 
by  the  formula 

2m»''  =  i^i|^° +  S/A-2(Xa;+Yj/+Z«), 

where  v  is  the  velocity,  r  the  radius  vector  of  the  point 
whose  mass  is  m  and  its  coordinates  x,  y,  z,  while  X  Y,  Z 
are  the  components  of  the  force,  /  the  force,  and  A  the 
distance  of  two  particles ;  given  in  1872  by  A.  J.  F.  Yvon- 
Tillarceau  (1813-83).  It  much  resembles  the  theorem 
of  the  virial.  =Syn.  See  inference. 

theorem  (the'o-rem),  v.  t.  [<  theorem,  m.]  To 
reduce  to  or  formulate  as  a  theorem.  [Eare.] 
To  attempt  theorising  on  such  matters  would  profit  lit- 
tle ;  they  are  matters  which  refuse  to  be  thearemed  and 
diagramed,  which  Logic  ought  to  know  that  she  cannot 
speak  of.  .  Carlyle. 

tbeorematic  (the"o-re-mat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  feu- 
pri/MTtKdg,  of  or. pertaining  to  a  theorem,  <  6e&- 
pilfia,  a  theorem:  see  theorem.']  Pertaining  to 
a  theorem;  oomprisedin  a  theorem;  consisting 
of  theorems:  as,  theorematic  imfh. 

theorematical  (the"o-re-mat'i-kal),  a.  [<  theo- 
rematic  +  -al.]    Same  as  theoremaiic. 

theorematist  (the-o-rem'a-tist),  n.  [<  Gr.  de6- 
/H?^a(T-),  a  theorem,  +  -ist.]  One  who  forms 
theorems.  ,  ,  ,     .   -, 

theoremic  (the-o-rem'ik),  a.  [<  theorem  +  -«c.] 
Theorematic.  ,.     -r-,  ^,  j 

theoretic  (the-o-ret'ik),  a.  and  m.  [=  P.  tMo- 
ritique,  <  NL.  *theoreti<yus,  <  Gr.  deapirnm,  of  or 
pertaining  to  theory,  <  Beapia,  theory:  see  the- 
ory.']   I.  a-  Same  as  theoretical. 

For  spite  of  his  fine  thearMc  positions, 
Mankmd  is  a  science  defies  definitions. 

Bums,  Fragment  inscribed  to  C.  J.  I  ox. 

II.  n.  Same  as  theoretics.  S.  S.  Hod-gson, 
Time  and  Space,  §  68.  [Rare.] 
theoretical  (the-o-ret'i-kal),  a  [<  theoretu  + 
"1.1  1.  Having  the  object  of  knowledge  (fc<J- 
pvTdv)  as  its  end;  concerned  with  knowledge 
only,  not  with  accomplishmg  anything  or  pro- 
dueiig  anything;  purely  scientific;  speculative. 


theoricon 

This  is  the  original,  proper,  and  best  meaning  of  the  word. 
Aristotle  divides  all  knowledge  into  productive  (,airt)  and 
unproductive  (science),  and  the  latter  into  that  which  alms 
at  accomplishing  something  (practical  science)  and  that 
which  aims  only  at  understanding  its  object,  which  is  tlie- 
oretical  science.  This  distinction,  which  has  descended  to 
our  times  (but  with  practical  science  and  art  Joined  toge- 
ther), diminishes  in  importance  as  science  advances,  all 
the  sciences  finding  practical  applications. 

Weary  with  the  pursuit  of  academical  studies,  he  [Col- 
lins] no  longer  confined  himself  to  the  search  of  theoreti- 
cal knowledge,  but  commenced,  the  scholar  of  humanity, 
to  study  nature  in  her  works,  and  man  in  society. 

Langhome,  On  Collins's  Ode,  The  Manners. 

2.  Dealing  with  or  making  deductions  from  im- 
perfect theory,  and  not  correctly  indicating  the 
real  facts  as  presenting  themselves  in  experi- 
ence. All  the  practical  sciences  that  have  been  pursued 
with  distinguished  success  proceed  by  deductions  from 
hypotheses  known  not  to  be  strictly  true.  This  is  the  ana- 
lytical method,  of  which  modern  civilization  is  the  fruit. 
In  some  cases  the  hypotheses  are  so  far  from  the  truth  tliat 
the  results  have  to  receive  corrections.  In  such  cases  the 
uncorrected  result  is  called  theoretical,  the  corrected  ve- 
wHSj  practical. 

What  logic  was  to  the  philosopher  legislation  was  to 
the  statesman  and  moralist,  a  practical,  as  the  other  was 
a  theoretical,  casuistiy. 

SliMs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  211. 

3.  In  Kantian  terminology,  having  reference 
to  what  is  or  is  not  true,  as  opposed  to  practi- 
cal, or  having  reference  to  what  ought  or  may 
innocently  be  done  or  left  undone. —Theoretical 
^£riculture,  arithmetic,  chemlstiy.  See  the  nouns.  — 
Theoretical  cognition,  cognition  either  not  in  the  im- 
perative mood,  or  not  leading  to  such  an  imperative ; 
knowledge  of  what  the  laws  of  nature  prescribe  or  admit, 
not  of  what  the  law  of  conscience  prescribes  or  permits. — 
Theoretical  geometry.  See  ffeoiji««r!/.— Theoretical 
Intellect.  See  intellect,  1. — Theoretical  logic.  Same 
as  atielract  logic  (which  see,  under  2o^).— Theoretical 
meteorology,  philosophy,  proposition,  reality,  rea- 
son, etc.    See  the  nouns. 

theoretically  (the-o-ret'l-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  the- 
oretic manner;  in  or  by  theory;  from  a  theoret- 
ical point  of  view ;  speculatively :  opposed  to 
pracMcally. 

tneoretician  (the'''o-re-tish'an),  «.  [<  theoretic 
+  -dan.]  A  theorist ;  a  theorizer ;  one  who  is 
expert  in  the  theory  of  a  science  or  art. 

theoretics  (the-o-ret'iks),  n.  [PL  of  theoretic 
(see  4cs).]  The'speculative  parts  of  a  science. 
With  our  Lord  himself  and  his  apostles,  as  represented 
to  us  in  the  New  Testament,  morals  come  before  contem- 
plation, ethics  before  theoretics.  ,  S.  B.  Wilson. 

theoric^t  (the'o-rik),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a.  =  F.  the- 
orique  =  Sp.  tedrico  =  Pg.  theorico  =  It.  teorico, 
<  ML.  theoricus,  <  Gr.  deapiKSg,  of  or  pertaining 
to  theory,  <  Beapta,  theory:  see  theory.  II.  n. 
Also  theorick,  theorique,  <  MB.  theorik,  theorize,  < 
OF.  theorique,  P.  theorique  =  Sp.  teoriea  =  Pg. 
theorica  =  It.  teoriea,  <  ML.  theorica  (sc.  ars),  < 
Gr.  deapiKdQ,  of  or  pertaining  to  theory :  see  I.] 
I.  a.  Making  deductions  from  theory,  especially 
from  imperfect  theory;  theorizing.  A\aotheori- 
cal. 

Your  courtier  thetrric  is  he  that  hath  arrived  to  his 
farthest,  and  doth  now  know  the  court  rather  by  specula- 
tion than  practice.         B.  Jonsoti,  Cynthia's  Revels,  11.  1. 
A  man  but  young. 
Yet  old  in  judgment ;  theoric  and  practic 
In  all  humani^. 

Massinger  and  Field,  Fatal  Dowry,  ii.  1. 

II.  n.  1.  Theory;  speculation;  that  which 
is  theoretical. 

The  bookish  theoric, 
Wherein  the  toged  consuls  can  propose 
As  masterly  as  he ;  mere  prattle,  without  practice. 
Is  all  his  soldiership.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  1.  24. 

An  abstract  of  the  theorick  and  practick  in  the  .^scula- 
pian  art.  B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  ii.  1. 

3.  A  treatise  or  part  of  a  treatise  containing 
scientific  explanation  of  phenomena. 

The  4  partie  shal  ben  a  theorik  to  declare  the  moevynge 
of  the  celestial  bodies  with  the  causes. 

Chaveer,  Astrolabe,  Prol. 

theoric^  (thf-or'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Btaprndq.  of  or  per- 
taining to  public  spectacles,  to  dtapma,  or  to  6eu- 
piK.6v,  Qie  theoric  fund  (<  deapla,  a  viewing:  see 
theory.  Cf.  theoric^).]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
public  spectacles,  etc — Theoric  fund,  in  Athenian 
antiq.,  same  as  tJieoricon. 

theoricalf  (the-or'i-kal),  a.  [<  theoric^  +  -al.] 
Same  as  theoric\ 

I  am  sure  wisdom  hath  perfected  natural  disposition  in 
you,  and  given  younotonly  an  excellent  <AeortcaZ  discourse, 
but  an  actual  reducing  of  those  things  into  practice  which 
are  better  than  you  shall  find  here. 

Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  III.,  p.  xli. 

theoricallyt  (the-or'i-kal-i),  adm.  Theoretically ; 
speculatively. 

He  is  very  musicall,  both  thecHcaUy  and  practically, 
and  he  had  a  sweet  voyce. 

Aubrey,  Lives  (William  Holder). 

theoricon  (the-or'i-kon),  n.  [<  Gr.  BeupiKSv, 
neut.  of  dsapiic6c;,  of  or  pertaining  to  public 


theoricon 

spectacles:  see  theoric^.']  In  Athenian  antiq., 
a  public  appropriation,  including,  besides  tbe 
moneys  for  the  conduct  of  public  festivals  and 
sacrifices,  supplementary  to  the  impositions 
(liturgies)  on  individuals  for  some  of  these  pur- 
poses, a  fund  which  was  distributed  at  the  rate 
of  two  obols  per  person  per  day  to  poor  citizens, 
ostensibly  to  pay  for  their  seats  in  the  theater 
or  for  other  individual  expenses  at  festivals. 
Also,  in  the  pluial  form,  theorica. 

Before  the  end  of  the  FeloponneBian  War  the  festival- 
money  (fheoricori)  was  abolished.      Encyc.  Brit.,  VII.  68. 

theoriquet,  n.    Same  as  theoric^. 

theorisation,  theorise,  etc.  See  theonzation, 
etc. 

theorist  (the'o-rist),  n.  [<  theory  +  -isW]  One 
who  forms  theories ;  one  given  to  theory  and 
speculation;  a  speculatist.  It  is  often  used 
with  the  implication  of  a  lack  of  practical  ca- 
pacity. 

The  greatest  (Aeomte  in  matters  of  this  nature  .  .  .  hare 
given  the  preference  to  such  a  form  of  government  as  that 
which  obteins  in  this  kingdom. 

Addisoriy  Freeholder,  No.  61. 
Truths  that  the  theorist  could  never  reach, 
And  observation  taught  me,  I  would  teach. 

Cowper,  Progress  of  Error,  1.  11. 
That  personal  ambition  ...  in  which  lurked  a  certain 
elficacy,  that  might  solidify  him  from  a  the&rist  into  the 
champion  of  some  practicable  cause. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  xii. 

theorizatiou  (the"o-ri-za'shon),  n.  [<  theorize 
+  -at-ion.']  The  act  or  the  product  of  theoriz- 
ing; the  formation  of  a  theory  or  theories; 
speculation.    Also  spelled  theorisation. 

The  notorious  imperfection  of  the  geological  record 
ought  to  warn  us  against  .  .  .  hasty  tkeorixati(m. 

Pop.  Sei.  Ho.,  Xn.  117. 

theorize  (the'o-iiz),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  theo- 
rized, ppr.  theorizing.  [<  theory  +  -4ze.'\  To 
form  a  theory  or  theories;  form  opinions  solely 
by  theory ;  speculate.    Also  spelled  theorise. 

The  merest  artisan  needs  to  theorize,  i.  e.  to  think — to 
think  beforehand,  to  foresee ;  and  that  must  be  done  by 
the  aid  of  general  principles,  by  the  knowledge  of  laws. 
J.  F.  Clarke,  Self  Culture,  p.  139. 

theorizer  (the'o-ri-zer),  «.  [<  theorize  +  -eri.] 
A  theorist.    Also  spelled  theoriser. 

With  the  exception,  in  fact,  of  a  few  late  absolutist 
theorizere  in  Germany,  this  is,  perhaps,  the  truth  of  all 
others  the  most  harmoniously  re-echoed  by  every  philoso- 
pher of  every  schooL  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

theorizing  (the'o-ri-zing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
theorize,  v.']  The  act  or  process  of  forming  a 
theory  or  theories ;  speculation. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  general  theormngs  of 
the  last  two,  it  is  clear  that  their  method  is  not  the  pa- 
tiently inductive  one  of  Darwin. 

Pop.  Sd.  Mo.,  XXXV.  754. 

theorizing  (the'o-ri-zing),  p.  a.     Speculative. 

Gallatin  had  drifted  further  than  his  school-mate  from 
the  theoriang  tastes  of  his  youth. 

H.  Adaam,  Albert  Gallatin,  p.  519. 

theory  (the'o-ri),  ». ;  pi.  theories  (-riz).  [Early 
mod.  E.  theorie;  <  OF.  theorie,  F.  tMorie  =  Sp. 
teoria  =  Pg.  theoria  =  It.  teoria  =  D.  G-.  theorie 
=  Sw.  Dan.  teori,  theory,  <  L.  theoria,  <  Gr.  0eo- 
pia,  a  viewing,  beholding,  contemplation,  spec- 
ulation, theory,  <  dEotpelv,  view,  behold,  <  Seapd;, 
spectator:  see  theorem.^  1.  Contemplation. 
Minsheu. 

The  pens  of  men  may  sufficiently  expatiate  without 
these  singularities  of  villany;  for,  as  they  increase  the 
hatred  of  vice  in  some,  ho  do  they  enlarge  the  theory  of 
wickedness  in  all.  Sir  T.  Broume,  Vulg.  Err.,  vii.  19. 

2.  •  Perception  or  consideration  of  the  relations 
of  the  parts  of  an  ideal  construction,  which  is 
supposed  to  render  completely  or  in  some  mea- 
sure intelligible  a  fact  or  thing  which  it  resem- 
bles or  to  which  it  is  analogous ;  also,  the  ideal 
construction  itself.  Thus,  political  economists,  in  or- 
der to  explain  the  phenomena  of  trade,  suppose  two  or 
three  men,  actuated  by  calculation  of  interests  alone,  to  be 
placed  on  a  desert  island,  or  some  other  simple  situation. 
The  perception  of  how  such  men  would  behave  constitutes 
a  theory  which  will  explain  some  observed  facts.  In  pre- 
cisely the  same  way,  an  engineer  who  has  to  build  a  ma- 
chine or  a  bridge  imagines  a  structure  much  more  simple 
than  that  which  he  is  to  make,  and  from  the  calculation 
of  the  forces  and  resistances  of  the  ideal  structure,  which 
is  theory,  infers  what  will  best  combine  economy  with 
strength  in  the  real  structure. 

The  Queen  confers  her  titles  and  degrees.  .  .  . 
Then,  blessing  all :  "Go,  children  of  my  care ! 
To  practice  now  from  tlieory  repair." 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  680. 

They  [the  English]  were  much  more  perfect  in  the  theory 
than  in  the  practice  of  passive  obedience. 

Macavlay,  Sir  James  Maclantosh. 

3.  An  intelligible  conception  or  account  of  how 
something  has  been  brought  about  or  should  be 
done.     A  theory,  in  this  sense,  will  most  commonly, 
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though  not  always,  be  of  the  nature  of  a  hypothesis ;  but 
with  good  writers  a  mere  conjecture  is  hardly  dignified  by 
the  name  of  a  theory.  Theory  is  often  opposed  to /act,  as 
having  its  origin  in  the  mind  and  not  in  observation. 

Conjectures  and  theiyries  are  the  creatures  of  men,  and 
will  be  found  very  unlike  the  creatures  of  God. 

Beid,  Inquiry  into  Human  Hind,  i.  1. 

Divine  kindness  to  others  is  essentially  kindness  to  my- 
self. This  is  no  theory;  it  is  the  fact  confirmed  by  all  ex- 
perience. Channing,  Perfect  Life,  p.  89. 

The  distinction  of  Fact  and  Theory  is  only  relative. 
Events  and  phenomena,  considered  as  particulars  which 
may  be  colligated  by  Induction,  are  Facts ;  considered  as 
generalities  a^eady  obtained  by  colligation  of  other  Facts, 
they  are  Theories. 

Whewell,  Fhilos.  Induct.  Sciences,  I.  p.  xlt 

For  she  was  cramm'd  with  theories  out  of  books. 

Tennywyn,  Princess,  Conclusion. 

4.  Plan  or  system ;  scheme;  method.  [Rare.] 
If  they  had  been  themselves  to  execute  their  own  theory 

in  this  church,  .  .  .  they  would  have  seen,  being  nearer. 
Hooker,  Ecclea.  Polity,  v.  29. 

5.  In  math.,  a  series  of  results  belonging  to 
one  subject  and  going  far  toward  giving  a 
unitary  and  luminous  view  of  that  subject: 
as,  the  theory  of  functions. — 6.  Specifically, 
in  musie,  the  science  of  composition,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  practice,  the  art  of  perform- 
ance.— Amptee'B  theory,  an  electrodynamic  theory 
proposed  by  Andr^  Marie  Ampere,  according  to  which 
every  molecule  of  a  magnetic  substance  is  supposed  to  be 
traversed  by  a  closed  electric  current.  Before  magnetiza- 
tion the  combined  effect  of  these  currents  is  zero,  but  by 
the  magnetizing  process  they  are  supposed  to  be  brought 
more  or  less  fully  into  a  parallel  position ;  their  resultant 
effect  is  then  equivalent  to  a  series  of  parallel  currents  tra- 
versing  the  exteiior  surface  of  the  magnet  in  a  plane  per- 
pendicular to  its  axis  and  in  a  certain  definite  direction, 
which  when  the  south  pole  is  turned  toward  the  observer  is 
that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch.  These  hypothetical  currents 
are  called  theAmperian  currents.  This  tJieory  is  based  upon 
the  close  analogy  between  a  solenoid  traversed  by  an  elec- 
tric current  and  a  magnet.  (See  solenoid.)  Ampfere  con- 
ceived that  the  magnetic  action  of  the  earth  is  the  result  of 
currents  circulating  within  it,  or  at  its  surface,  from  east 
to  west,  in  planes  parallel  to  the  magnetic  equator. — Anti- 
phlogistic theory.  Seeantiphlogistic.—AtOTnioiheOTy. 
See  atomic. — Automatic  theory.  Same  as  a/utorrMtism,  2. 
—  Binary  theory  of  salts.  See  Mjmbt/.— Bnmonlan 
theory.  See  Brunonian. — Camot'S  theory,  the  theory 
that  heat  is  an  indestructible  substance  which  does  work 
by  a  fall  of  its  temperature,  as  water  does  work  by  descend- 
ing from  one  level  to  another.  See  Camot'sprineiple,  under 
principle. — Cell  or  cellular  theory.  See  cell.— Contact 
theory  of  electricity.  See  eiecfriratj/.— Corpuscular 
theory.  See  Jis^AJi.l.—Daltonian  atomic  theory.  See 
DoZtoniara.— Derivative,  dynamic,  eccentric  theory. 
See  the  adjectives.— Electromagnetic  theory  of  light. 
See  lights,  1.— Erosion,  germ,  Grotian  theory.  See 
the  qualifying  words.— Govemmental  theory  of  the 
atonement.  See  atonemertt,  3  (a). — Lunar,  mechani- 
cal, mosaic,  mythical  theory.  See  the  adjectives.- 
Naturalistic  theory.  Seemythicaltheory. — Newtoni- 
an theory  of  light.  See  lights,  1.— Organic,  Plutonic, 
poriferan,  refiez,  retribution  theory.  See  the  quali- 
fying words.— Satisfaction  theory  of  the  atonement. 
See  atonement,B  (a). — Solar  theory.  See  solarism. — Sub- 
limation theory.  See  TOSKmatiim.— The  how-wow  and 
pooh-pooh  theories  of  language.  See  language.— 
Theory  of  cataclysms  or  catastrophes.  See  catadysm. 
—Theory  of  chances.  SeeprotoJaaj/.-Theory  of  cog- 
nition, of  development,  of  divisors,  of  emission,  of 
equations,  of  exchanges,  of  faculties,  of  forms,  of 
flmctions,  of  incasement,  of  numbers,  of  parallels, 
of  preformation,  of  projectiles.  See  cognUion,  etc. — 
Theory  of  special  creations.  See  creation.- Undula- 
tory  theory  of  light.  See  ligM^ ,  l.— Young-Helmholtz 
theory  of  color.  See  coZor. =Syn.  3.  Tgieory,  Hypothesis, 
SpeculaUon.  (See  def.  8.)  Spemuation  is  largely  the  work 
of  the  imagination,  being  often  no  more  than  the  raising 
of  possibilities,  with  little  reference  to  facts ;  hence  the 
word  is  often  used  contemptuously. 

theosoph  (the'o-sof),  n.  [=  F.  thAosophe  =  Sp. 
tedsofo,  <  ML.  theosophus,  a  theologian,  <  LGr. 
(eccl.)  Bsdao^oQ,  wise  in  things  concerning  God, 
<  dsdq,  god,  +  ao^di,  wise.  Cf.  theosophy.']  A 
theosophist. 

Within  the  Christian  period  we  may  number  among  the 
Theosophs  Keo-Platoniste,  &c.  Chambers's  Eneyc. ,  IX,  400. 

theosopher  (the-os'o-fer),  n.    [<  theosoph^  + 

-eri.]    A  theosophist. 
Have  an  extraordinary  care  also  of  the  late  Theosmahers, 

that  teach  men  to  climbe  to  Heaven  upon  a  ladder  of  lying 

figments.  N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  18. 

The  ascetic,  celibate  theosopher,  Kingsley,  Hypatia,  xxii. 

theosophic  (the-o-sof'ik),  a.    [<  theosoph-y  + 

-ic]     Same  as  theosophieal. 
theosophical  (the-o-sof'i-kal),  a.    [<  theosophic 

+  -ai.J    Of  or  pertaining  to  theosophy  or  the- 

osophists. 

A  theosophical  system  may  also  be  pantheistic,  in  ten- 
dency if  not  in  intention ;  but  the  transcendent  character 
of  its  Godhead  definitely  distinguishes  it  from  the  specu- 
lative philosophies  which  might  otherwise  seem  to  fall 
under  the  same  definition.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  278. 

From  the  end  of  the  year  1783  to  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1788  there  existed  a  society  entitled  "  The  Theosophi- 
cal Society,  instituted  for  the  Purpose  of  promoting  the 
Heavenly  Doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  by  translating, 
printing,  and  publishing  the  Theological  Writings  of  the 
Honourable  Emanuel  Swedenborg." 

.y.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  XI.  127. 
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theosophically  (the-o-sof'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a 
theosophic  manner:  toward,  or  from  the  point 
of  view  of,  theosophy. 

The  occurrence  being  viewed  as  history  or  as  myth  ac 

cording  as  the  interpreter  is  theosophically:  or  critically 

inclined.  .W-  -R-  Smith. 

theosophism  (thf-os'o-flzm),  n.     [<  theosoph-y 

-f-  -jsm.]    Theosophical  tenets  or  belief. 

Many  traces  of  the  spirit  of  Theosophimi  may  be  found 
through  the  whole  history  of  philosophy ;  in  which  no- 
thing is  more  frequent  than  fanatical  and  hypocritical 
pretensions  to  Divine  illumination. 

Enfield,  Hist.  Philosophy,  ix.  3. 

theosophist  (the-os'o-fist),  n.  [<  theosoph-y  + 
-ist.]  One  who'professes  to  possess  divine  il- 
lumination ;  a  believer  in  theosophy. 

I  have  observed  generally  of  ohymists  and  theosophitts, 
as  of  several  other  men  more  palpably  mad,  that  their 
thoughts  are  carried  much  to  astrology. 

Dr.  H.  Mare,  A  Brief  Discourse  of  Enthusiasm,  xly. 

Theosophist  [is]  a  name  which  has  been  given,  though 
not  with  any  very  definite  meaning,  to  that  class  of  mys- 
tical religious  thinkers  and  writers  who  aim  at  displaying, 
or  believe  themselves  to  possess,  a  knowledge  of  the  di- 
vinity and  his  works  by  supernatural  inspiration.  In  this 
they  differ  from  the  mystics,  who  have  been  styled  theo- 
pathetic,  whose  object  is  passively  to  recover  the  sup- 
posed communication  of  the  divinity  and  expatiate  on  the 
results.  The  best-known  names  at  this  day  of  the  theo- 
sophic order  are  those  of  Jacob  BOhme,  Madame  Guyon, 
Swedenborg,  and  Saint-Martin.  Schelling  and  others,  who 
regarded  the  foundation  of  their  metaphysical  tenets  as 
resting  on  divine  intuition,  have  been  called  theosophists, 
but  with  less  exactness. 

Brande  and  Cox,  Diet.  Sci.,  Lit.,  and  Art. 

theosophistical  (the-os-o-fis'ti-kal),  a.  [<  the- 
osophist +  4c-al.'\    theosophieal. 

theosophize  (thf-os'o-fiz),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
theosophized,  ppr.  theosophizing.  [<  fheosoph-y 
+  4ze.J    To  treat  of  or  practise  theosophy. 

theosophy  (the-os'o-fi),  n.  [=  F.  theosophie,  < 
LGr.  oeoaoipla,  knowledge  of  things  divine,  wis- 
dom concerning  God,  <  Bedaoipog,  wise  in  things 
concerning  God:  see  theosoph.']  Knowledge 
of  things  divine;  a  philosophy  based  upon  a 
claim  of  special  insight  into  the  divine  nature, 
or  a  special  divine  revelation,  it  differs  from  most 
philosophical  systems  in  that  they  start  from  phenomena 
and  deduce  therefrom  certain  conclusions  concerning  God, 
whereas  theosophy  starts  with  an  assumed  knowledge  of 
God,  directly  obtained,  through  spiritual  intercommunion, 
and  proceeds  therefrom  to  a  study  and  explanation  of  phe- 
nomena. 

But  Xenophanes  his  theosophy,  or  divine  philosophy,  is 
most  fully  declared  by  Simplicius. 

Cud/worth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  377. 
Theosophy  is  distinguished  from  mysticism,  speculative 
theology,  and  other  forms  of  philosophy  and  theology,  to 
which  it  bears  a  certain  resemblance,  by  its  claims  of  direct 
divine  inspiration,  immediate  divine  revelation,  and  its 
want,  more  or  less  conspicuous,  of  dialectical  exposition. 
It  is  found  among  all  nations — Hindus,  Persians,  Arabs, 
Greeks  (the  later  Neo-Platonism),  and  Jews  (Cabala)— and 
presents  itself  variously  under  tihe  form  of  magic  (Agrip- 
pa  of  Nettesheim,  Paracelsus),  or  vision  (Swedenborg,  Saint 
Martin),  or  rapt  contemplation  (Jacob  Boehme,  Gettinger). 
Sohaff-Herzog,  Encyc,  p.  2348. 
The  philosophies  or  theosophies  that  close  the  record  of 
Greek  speculation.  E.  Caird,  Philos.  of  Kant,  p.  17. 

It  is  characteristic  of  theosophy  that  it  starts  with  an  ex- 
plication of  the  Divine  essence,  and  endeavours  to  deduce 
the  phenomenal  universe  from  the  play  of  forces  within 
the  Divine  nature  itself.  Encyc.  Brit,  XXIII.  278. 

Theosophy  is  but  a.recrudescence  of  a  belief  widely  pro- 
claimed in  the  twelfth  century,  and  held  to  in  some  form 
by  many  barbaric  tribes.        Amer.  Jour.  Psychol., 1.  546. 

theotechnic  (the-o-tek'nik),  a.     [<  theotechn^ 
+  -«c.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  action  or  inter- 
vention of  the  gods;  operated  or  carried  on  by 
or  as  by  the  gods. 
Erring  man's  theotechnic  devices. 

Piani  Smyth,  Pyramid,  p.  6. 
The  theotechnic  machinery  of  the  Iliad.  Gladstone. 

theotechny  (the'6-tek-ni),  n.  [<  Gr.  OeS^,  god, 
-t-  Tixvv,  art:  see  technic.']  In  lit.,  the  scheme 
of  divine  intervention;  the  art  or  method  of 
introducing  gods  and  goddesses  into  a  poetical 
composition. 

The  personages  of  the  Homeric  Theotechny,  under  which 
name  I  include  the  whole  of  the  supernatural  beings,  of 
whatever  rank,  introduced  into  the  Poems. 

Gladstone,  Juventus  Mundi,  vii. 

theotheca  (the-o-the'ka),  TO.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  fieiSf, 
god,  +  d^iai,  receptacle.]  In  the  Bom.  Cath. 
Ch.,  same  as  monstrance.     [Rare.] 

TheotOCOS  (the-ot'o-kos),  -n.  [<  LGr.  deorSKOQ, 
bearing  God,  mother  of  God,  <  Gr.  feiSfLgod,  + 
riKTSw,  Ttaelv,  bring  forth,  engender.]  The  mo- 
ther of  God :  a  title  of  the  virgin  Mary.  Also 
Theotolcos. 

theowt,  n.    A  Middle  English  variant  of  thew^. 

thert,  adv.    A  Middle  English  form  of  there. 

theraboutent,  adv.  A  Middle  English  form  of 
thereabout.     Chaucer. 

theragaint,  ad/i>.  A  Middle  English  form  of 
thereagaim,.    Cliaucer. 


theralite 

theralite  (ther'a-lit),  n.    See  tephrite. 

therapeusis  (ther-a-pu'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Oe- 
pajreiietv,  cure :  see  therapeutic^     Therapeutics. 

Therapeutae  (ther-a-pu'te),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  &r. 
depairmrfiQ,  an  attendant,  a  servant:  see  thera- 
peutio.']  According  to  ancient  tradition,  a  mys- 
tic and  ascetic  Jewish  sect  in  Egypt,  of  the  first 
century. 

therapeutic  (ther-a-pii'tik),  a.  and  re.  [=  F. 
thirapeuUque  =  8p.  terw&uUco  =  Pg.  therapeu- 
tico  =It.  terapeuticOfilifti.  therapeuticus,  cnring, 
healing  (fern.  therapeuUea,  sc.  ars),  <  Gr.  6epa- 
irevTiKdg  (fern.  )J  BepanevrtK^,  the  art  of  medicine), 

<  defiavsvT^g,  one  who  waits  on  another,  an  atten- 
dant, <  depaireieiv,  wait  on,  attend,  serve,  cure, 

<  Qepiirav,  an  attendant,  servant.]  I.  a.  Cura- 
tive;  pertaining  to  the  healing  art:  concerned 
in  discovering  and  appljdng  remedies  for  dis- 
eases.   Also  therapeuUeal. 

TherapeuUck  or  cuiative  physick  we  term  that  which 
restoreththe  patient  unto  Banity,  and  taketh  away  diaeases 
actually  affecting.  Sir  T.  Brtnmm,  Vulg.  Err. ,  Iv.  13. 

All  his  profesBion  would  allow  e  him  to  be  an  excellent 
anatomist,  but  I  never  heard  any  that  admired  his  jAero- 
peutijtie  way.  Avtrtey,  Lives  (William  Harvey). 

II.  11.  \fiap^  One  of  the  Therapeutse.  Pri- 
deaux. 

therapeutics  (ther-a-pu'tiks),  n.  [PI.  of  thera- 
peuUo  (see  -ics) .]  That  part  of  medicine  which 
relates  to  the  composition,  the  application, 
and  the  modes  of  operation  of  the  remedies 
for  diseases,  it  not  only  includes  the  administration 
of  medicines  properly  so  called,  but  also  hygiene  and  die- 
teticB,or  the  application  of  diet  and  atmospheric  and  other 
non-medicinal  Influences  to  the  preservation  or  recovery 
of  health. 

therapeutically  (ther-a-pa'ti-kal-i),  adx.    In  a 
therapeutic  manner;   in  respect  to  curative 
qualities ;  from  the  point  of  view  of  therapeu- . 
tics. 

therapeutist  (ther-a-pu'tist),  n.  [<  fherapeu- 
t{ics)  +  -ist.']  One  who  is  versed  in  the  theory 
or  practice  of  therapeutics.    Also  tJierapist. 

theraphose  (ther'a-fos),  n.  and  a.  [<  F.  tMra- 
phose  (NL.  TherapJtosa,  neut.  pi.),  appar.  <  Gt. 
dijpcujiiov,  a  dim.  of  dr/piov,  a  wild  beast.]  I. 
n.  One  of  a  division  of  spiders  instituted  by 
Walckenaer,  containing  large  quadripulmonary 
spiders  which  lurk  in  holes,  as  the  mygalids  and 
the  trap-door  spiders;  any  latebricole  spider 
(see  Latehricolx).  This  division  corresponds  to  the 
genua  Mygale  in  a  former  broad  sense,  and  to  the  modern 
Tetrapnevmona  (which  see), 

H.  a.  Noting  a  spider  of  the  group  above  de- 
fined. 

therapist  (ther'a-pist),  n.  [<  therapy/  +  -«s*.] 
Same  as  therapeutist.  Medical  News,  XLIX.  510. 

therapod  (ther'a-pod),  a.  and  n.  An  erroneous 
form  of  theropoA. 

Therapon  (ther'a-pon),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier  and 
Valenciennes,  lS29),  <  Gr.  Sepawav,  an  atten- 
dant, servant.]     The  typical  genus  of  the  fam- 


Therapon  thtraps. 

ily  TheraponidsB,  containing  such  species  as  T. 


Theraponidse  (ther-a-pon'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Sir 
J.  Richardson,  1848'),  <  Therapon  +  -idse.^  A 
family  of  percoideous  acanthopterygian  fishes, 
represented  by  the  genus  Therapon  and  related 
forms. 

theraponoid  (the-rap'6-noid),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Therapon  +  -oid.)  1.  a.  EesembUng  a  fish  of 
the  genus  Therapon;  of  or  pertaining  to  the 


li,  n.  Any  member  of  this  family. 

therapy  (ther'a-pi),  n.  [=  F.  thSrapie,  .<  Gr. 
depamia,  a  waiting  on,  service,  <  ^epaireiew, 
serve,  attend:  see  therapeuUc.'i  The  treatment 
of  disease;  therapeutics;  therapeusis:  now  used 
chiefly  in  compounds :  as,  neuvotherapy. 

therbefornef,  adv.  A  Middle  English  form  of 
therebefore. 

there  (wHar),  adv.  and  eonj^  [<  ME.  there,  ther, 
thare,  thar,  thore,  <  AS.  thser,  ther  =  OS.  thdr  = 
OFries.  ther,  der  =  MD.  daer,  D.  daar  =  MLG. 
ddr,  LG.  thar  =  OHG.  ddr,  MHG.  ddr,  da,  G. 
da  (dar-)  =  Icel.  thar  =  Sw.  der  =  Dan.  der  = 
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Gtoth.thar  (for  the  expected  *ther),  there,  in  that 
place ;  orig.  a  locative  f  omi  (nearly  like  the  dat. 
and  instr.  fern.  sing,  thsere)  of  the  pronominal 
stem  *tha,  appearing  in  the,  that,  etc..  also  in 
then,  etc.  Of.  here^,  where;  Skt.  tarhi,  then, 
karhi,  when.  In  eomp.  there  is  the  adverb 
in  its  literal  use,  or,  in  therein,  therefor,  etc., 
in  a  quasi-pronominal  use,  therein  being  'in 
that  (sc.  place),'  thereby  being  'by  that  (so. 
means),'  etc.  There  is  therefore  explained  by 
some  as  really  the  dat.  fem.  sing,  of  the  AS.  def. 
art.,  but  such  use  of  a  fem.  form  (instead  of 
the  expected  neuter),  in  such  away,  is  unex- 
ampled; and  the  explanation  cannot  apply  to 
the  similar  elements  feere-  and  where- as  used 
in  composition.]  I.  ado.  1.  In  or  at  a  definite 
place  other  than  that  occupied  by  the  speaker ; 
in  that  place ;  at  that  point :  used  in  reference 
to  a  place  or  point  otherwise  or  already  indi- 
cated or  known:  as,  you  will  find  him  there 
(pointing  to  the  particular  place) ;  if  he  is  in 
Paris,  I  shall  see  him  there,  it  is  often  opposed  to 
Aere,  there  generally  denoting  the  place  more  distant ;  but 
in  some  cases  the  words  when  used  together  are  employed 
merely  in  contradistinction,  without  reference  to  near- 
ness or  distance. 

Stand  thou  there,  or  sit  here  under  my  footstool. 

Jas.  ii.  3. 

You  have  a  house  i'the  country;  keep  you  there,  sir. 

Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  i.  3. 
All  life  is  but  a  wandering  to  find  home ; 
When  we  are  gone,  we're  there. 

Ford  and  Dekker,  Witch  of  Edmonton,  iv.  2. 

Of  this  the  there  born  Emperour  Adrian  received  his 
name.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  2. 

Darkness  there  might  well 
Seem  twilight  here.  MUtcm,  P.  L.,  Ti.  U. 

2.  Into  that  place;  to  that  place;  thither:  af- 
ter verbs  of  motion  or  direction :  as,  how  did 
that  get  there  ?  I  will  go  there  to-morrow. 

My  heart  stands  armed  in  mine  ear, 
And  will  not  let  a  false  sound  enter  there. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  780. 
There  was  Lord  Belfast,  that  by  me  past 
And  seemed  to  ask  how  should  I  go  there' 

Thackeray,  Mr.  Molony's  Account  of  the  Ball. 

3.  At  that  point  of  progress ;  after  going  so  far 
or  proceeding  to  such  a  point :  as,  you  have  said 
or  done  enough,  you  may  stop  there. — 4.  In  that 
state  or  condition  of  things ;  in  that  respect. 

To  die,  to  sleep ; 
To  sleep :  perchance  to  dream :  ay,  there's  the  rub. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1.  66. 
Mmy.  Of  a  pure  life? 

Retmrd.  .  .  .  Yea,  by  Heaven  .  .  .  You  are  happy  in 
him  there.  Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  i.  6. 

5.  Used  by  way  of  calling  the  attention  to 
something,  as  to  a  person,  object,  or  place :  as, 
there  is  my  hand. 

Some  wine,  within  there,  and  our  viands  I 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iii.  11.  73. 

6.  Used  as  an  indefifiite  grammatical  subject, 
in  place  of  the  real  subject,  which  then  follows 
the  verb,  increased  force  being  thus  secured: 
so  used  especially  with  the  verb  to  be:  as, 
there  is  no  peace  for  the  wicked. 

A  Knight  ther  woe,  and  that  a  worthy  man. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  I.  43. 

And  God  said.  Let  tJiere  he  light ;  and  there  was  light. 

Gen.  i.  3. 
There  appears  a  new  face  of  things  every  day. 

Bacon,  Political  Fables,  Ix.,  Expl. 
TTiere  seems  no  evading  this  conclusion. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  433. 

7.  Used  like  that  in  interjectional  phrases: 
such  as,  there's  a  darling!  there's  a  good  boy! 

Grandam  will 
Give  it  a  plum,  a  cherry,  and  a  flg : 
There 's  a  good  grandam ! 

Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  1. 163. 

Do  your  duty, 
TAere'sabeauty. 

W.  S.  Oilbert,  Fairy  Curate. 

8t.  Thence. 

For  in  my  paleys,  paradys,  in  persone  of  an  addre, 
Falseliche  thow  f  ettest  there  thynge  that  I  loued. 

Piers  Plourman  (B),  xviu.  334. 

AU  there.  See  oiJ.-Here  and  there.  See  Jerei.- 
Here  bv  theret.here  and  there.  Spensg-.— Neither 
here  nor  there.  See  Aei-ei.-miat .  .  .  ttiere,  a  collo- 
quial pleonasm  intended  to  emphasize  the  demonstrative 
Sse  otthat  before  its  noun :  as,  thai  man  Jftere.  In  illiterate 
speech  the  noun  is  often  transposed  after  tto-e :  &a  that 
there  boy.— To  get  there,  to  succeed  in  doing  something ; 
be  anccessful.    [Slang.] 

II.t  eonj.  (rel.  adv.)  Where. 
For  I  herde  onys  how  Conscience  it  tolde. 
That  there  a  man  were  crystened  by  kynde  he  ^ulde  be 
burred.  -P*^*  Plowman  (B),  xi.  66. 

She  is  honoured  over  al  ther  she  goth. 

ChauZ,  ProL  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  237. 
There  come  is,  sette  hem  XV  foote  atwene, 
AndXXVthereaslandeislene.      _,  „,  „  ^       „ 
PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  77. 


thereas 

there  (thSt),  interj.    [By  ellipsis  from  see  there, 
look  there,  go  there.']    Used  to  express:  (a)  Cer- 
■  tainty,  confirmation,  triumph,  dismay,  etc. :  as, 
there!  what  did  I  tell  you? 

Let  them  not  triumph  over  me.  Let  them  not  say  in 
their  hearts,  Ttiere  I  there  I  so  would  we  have  it. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Psalter,  Ps.  xxxv.  25. 

Why,  there,  there,  there,  there  1  a  diamond  gone,  cost  me 

two  thousand  ducats !  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  1.  87. 

(6)  Encouragement,  direction,  or  setting  on. 

Enter  divers  spirits,  in  shape  of  dogs  and  hounds,  and 
hunt  them  about.  .  .  . 
Pros.  Fuiy,  Fury  1  there,  Tyrantj  tliere !  hark  1 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1.  257. 

(c)  Consolation,  coaxing,  or  quieting,   as  in 

hushing  a  child:  as,  there!  there!  go  to  sleep. 

thereabout  (THar'a-bout''),  adm.     [<  ME.  there- 

aboute,  theraboute,  iha/rdboute;  <  there  +  about.'] 

If.  About  that;  concerning  that  or  it. 

Er  that  I  go 

What  wol  ye  dine?    I  wol  go  thereaimute. 

ClMveer,  Summoner's  Tale,  1. 129. 
And  they  entered  in,  and  found  not  the  body.  .  .  .  And 
it  came  to  pass,  as  they  were  much  peiplexed  thereabout, 
behold,  two  men  stood  by  them  in  shining  garments. 

Luke  xxiv.  4. 

2.  Near  that  place ;  in  that  neighborhood. 

He  frayned,  as  he  ferde,  at  trekez  that  he  met. 
If  thay  hade  herde  any  karp  of  a  knygt  grene, 
In  any  grounde  thar^dboute,  of  the  grene  chapeL 
Mr  Ocmayne  and  the  Qreen  Knight  (B.  B.  T.  SO,  L  703. 

3.  Near  that  number,  quantity,  degree,  or  time : 
as,  a  dozen  or  thereabout;  two  gallops  or  there- 
about. In  this  and  the  last  sense  also  there- 
abouts. 

There  is  a  lake  of  fresh  water  three  myles  in  compasse, 
in  the  midst  an  Isle  containing  an  acre  or  therei^out. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  I.  106., 

thereabouts  (snar'a-bouts'''),  adv.  [<  thereabout 
+  adv.  gen.  -s.]    Same  as  thereabout,  2  and  3. 

Some  weeke  or  theret^iUs. 
Heywood,  Fair  Maid  of  the  West  (Works,  ed.  1874,  IL  275). 
She  could  see  the  interior  of  the  summer-house.  .  .  . 
Clifford  was  not  thereabouts. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  xvi. 

thereafter  (snar-af 'tSr),  adv.  [<  ME.  therefter, 
tharafter  (=  OS.  fharafter  =  OFries.  therefter, 
derifter  =  D.  daarachter  =  Sw.  Dan.  derefter); 

<  there  +  after.]     If.  After  that;  after  them. 

Wol  he  have  pleynte  or  teres  or  I  wende? 
I  have  ynogh,  if  he  therefter  sende. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  861. 

2.  After  that;  afterward. 

And  whan  thow  hast  thus  don,  departe  for:god,  and  for 
thy  sonle  all  thy  tresour,  for  thow  maiste  not  longe  ther- 
afier  lyven.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  92. 

And  all  at  once  all  round  him  rose  in  fire,  .  .  . 
And  presently  thereoifter  foUow'd  calm. 

Tennyson,  Coming  of  Arthur. 

3.  According  to  that;  after  that  rule  or  way; 
after  that  sort  or  fashion;  accordingly. 

The  fear  of  the  Lord  ia  the  beginning  of  wisdom ;  a 
good  understanding  have  all  they  that  do  thereafter. 

Book  of  Commum  Prayer,  Psalter,  Ps.  cxi.  10. 

Well  perceaving  which  way  the  King  enclin'd,  every  one 
fhereafUr  shap'd  his  reply.  MiUon,  Hist.  Bug.,  iv. 

4t.  According. 
Shal.  How  a  score  of  ewes  now? 
Ml.  Thereafter  as  they  be ;  a  score  of  good  ewes  may  be 
worth  ten  pounds.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2.  56. 

Tell  me,  if  food  were  now  before  thee  set, 
Wouldst  thou  not  eat? — Thereafter  as  I  like 
The  giver,  answer'd  Jesus.        Milton,  P.  £.,  iL  321. 

thereagaint,  adv.  [<  ME.  theragayn,  theragen, 
therongsen;  <  there  +  again.]    Thereagainst. 

Withouten  hym  we  have  no  myght  certeyn. 
If  that  hym  flat  to  stonden  theragayn. 

Chaucer;  Friar's  Tale,  1. 190. 

thereagainst  (snar 'a-genst' ) ,  ad/o.  [<  ME.  ther- 
againes;  <  there  +  against.]  Against  it;  in  op- 
position to  it. 

God  teaoheth  us  how  fearful  a  thing  it  is  to  wound  our 
conscience  and  do  anything  thereagainst. 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  1863),  II.  125. 
Its  ends  are  passed  through  the  side  piecea  of  the  frame 
and  tightened  thereagainst  by  nuts. 

C.  1.  Bams,  Bricks  and  Tiles,  p.  229. 

thereamong  (snar'a-mung'),  adv.  [<  ME.  ther- 
among  ;<  there  +  among.]    Among  them. 

Spread  the  slow  smile  thro'  all  her  company. 
Three  knights  were  thereamjmg;  and  they  too  smiled. 
Tennyson,  Pelleaa  and  Ettarre. 

thereanent  (snar'a-nenf),  adv.  [<  there  + 
anent.]  Concerning  that;  regarding  or  respect- 
ing that  matter.     [Scotch.] 

thereasf  (snar-az'), corej.  [<  MB.  thereas,  theras; 

<  there  +  as'^.]    Where. 

And  there  as  I  haue  doone  A-mys, 

Mercy,  Ihesu,  I  wylle  Amende. 
Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  188. 
Whanne  he  was  come  ther  as  she  was, 
Myrabell  came.      Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  796. 


thereat 

thereat  (THar-af),  adv.  [<  ME.  therat,  fhere- 
ate;  <  there  +  at.']     1.  At  that  place. 

Wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the  way,  that  leadeth  to 
destruction,  and  many  there  be  which  go  in  thereat. 

Mat.  vii.  13. 

2.  At  that  time ;  upon  that. 

Thereat  once  more  he  moved  about. 

Tennyson,  Passing  of  Arthur. 

3.  At  that  thing  or  doing;  on  that  account. 
Every  error  ia  a  stain  to  the  beauty  of  nature ;  for  which 

cause  it  blusheth  thereat.  Hooker. 

Bending  his  sword 
To  his  great  master ;  who,  thereat  enraged. 
Flew  on  him.  Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  2.  76. 

thereaway  (THar'a-wa"),a(Jy.  [<  there  +  away.'] 

1 .  Prom  that  place  or  direction ;  thence. 

D'ye  think  we  dinna  Iten  the  road  to  England  as  weel  as 
our  fathers  before  us?    All  evil  comes  out  o'  thereaway. 
Scott,  Black  Dwarf,  viii. 

2.  In  those  parts;  there;  thereal)out.  [Col- 
loq.] 

There  be  few  wars  thereaway  wherein  is  not  a  great 
number  of  them  TZapoleta]  in  both  parties. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  ii.  10. 

therebefore  (sHar'be-for'),  adv.  [<  ME.  therbi- 
foore,  therUfore,  tJierbeforne ;  <  there  +  before.] 
Before  that  time ;  previously. 

To  hym  gaf  I  al  the  lond  and  fee. 
That  ever  was  me  geven  therbifoore. 

Chaucer,  Pi-ol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  631. 

thereby  (THar-bi'),  adv.  [<  ME.  therby,  therbi 
(=  OFries.  therbi  =  D.  daarbij  =  MLG.  darbi  = 
G.  dabei);  <  there  +  &yi.]  1.  By  that;  by  that 
means;  in  consequence  of  that. 

By  one  death  a  thousand- deaths  we  slay ; 
T/iere-iy  we  rise  from  body-Toomb  of  Clay ; 
There-by  our  Soules  feast  with  celestiall  food ; 
There-by  we  com  to  th'  heav'nly  Brother-hood. 
Sylveeter,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Decay. 

2.  Annexed  to  that;  in  that  connection. 
Quick.  Have  not  your  worship  a  wart  above  your  eye? 
Pent.  Yes,  marry,  have  I ;  what  of  that? 

Quick.  Well,  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  L  4.  159. 

3.  By  or  near  that  place ;  near  that  number, 
quantity,  or  degree. 

Therby  ys  an  other  howse  that  sumtyme  was  a  fayer 
Churche  of  Seynt  Anne. 

Torkin^n,  Biarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  31. 
I  .  .  .  found  a  chapel,  and  thereby 
A  holy  hermit  in  a  hermitage. 

Tennyson.  Holy  Grail. 

therefor  (SHar-f6r'),  adv.  [<  ME.  therefor;  a 
form  of  therefore,  now  used  only  as  if  a  modern 
formation,  <  there  +  for,  for  that:  see  there- 
fore.] For  this  or  for  that ;  for  it :  as,  the  build- 
ing and  so  much  land  as  shall  be  necessary 
therefor, 

therefore  (in  defs.  l,  2,  3,  snar-for';  in  def.  4, 
THar'for,  sometimes  THSr'for),  adv.  [<  ME. 
therfore,  therfor,  tharfore,  thorfore,  thorvore  (= 
OFries.  therfore  (=  D.  daarvoor  =  MLG.  dar- 
vore  =  G.  dafiir  =  Sw.  derfor  =  Dan.  derfor);  < 
there  +  fore.  CL  therefor.]  If.  For  that;  for 
this;  for  it;  therefor. 

Also,  that  alle  the  costages  that  be  mad  abonte  hym  be 

mad  good  of  the  box,  gif  he  were  nat  of  power  to  paie 

therfore  hymself.  English  GUds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  7. 

We  fetched  her  round  at  last.    Thank  the  Lord  there- 

vore.  Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  iv.  3. 

2+.  In  return  or  recompense  for  this  or  for  that. 
We  have  forsaken  all,  and  followed  thee ;  what  shall 
we  have  therefore?  Mat.  xix.  27. 

An  if  I  could  [tell],  what  should  I  get  therefore  f 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  2.  78. 

3+.  For  that  purpose  or  cause. 

Thei  anoynten  here  Hondes  and  here  Feet  with  a  juyce 
made  of  Snayles  and  of  othere  thinges,  made  therfore. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  169. 
Thei  wende  verily  that  feudes  were  fallen  a-mong  the 
hoste.    But  thei  were  so  bolde  and  so  chiualrouse  that 
ther-fare  thei  wolde  not  be  discounflted. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.\  iii.  626. 

4.  For  this  or  for  that  reason ;  on  that  account : 
referring  to  something  previously  stated;  con- 
sequently; by  consequence. 

In  Normandy  there's  little  or  no  Wine  at  all  grows, 
therefore  the  common  Drink  of  that  Counti^  is  Cyder. 

HoweU,  Letters,  ii.  54. 

I  have  married  a  wife,  and  therefore  I  cannot  come. 

Luke  xiv.  20. 

The  largeness  of  this  short  text  [Render  therefore  to  all 
men  their  dues]  consists  in  that  word  therefore;  therefore 
because  you  have  been  so  particularly  taught  your  par- 
ticular duties,  therefore  peiiorm  them,  therefore  practise 
them.  Donne,  Sermons,  ix. 


He  blushes ;  therefore  he  is  guilty. 

Line  for  line  and  point  for  point,  your  dominion  is  as 
great  as  theirs,  though  without  fine  names.  Build,  there- 
fore, your  own  world.  Emerson,  Nature,  p.  92. 
=Syn.  4.  Therefore,  Wherefore,  Accordingly,  Consequently, 
Then,  So.    All  these  words  draw  a  conclusion  or  infer 
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a  consequence  from  what  immediately  precedes;  they 
are  all  affected  by  their  derivation  or  original  mean- 
ing. Thenifore,  for  this  or  that  reason,  on  that  account ; 
wherefore,  for  which  reason,  on  which  account.  There- 
fore is  the  most  formal  of  the  words,  and  is  consequently 
most  used  in  mathematics,  logic,  and  elaborate  argument. 
'The  use  of  wherefore  for  tHer^orc  is  not  to  be  commended, 
as  it  is  considered  a  Latinism  to  use  a  relative  pronoun  or 
its  derivative  for  a  demonstrative  or  its  derivative  in  car- 
rying on  a  thought;  the  development  of  this  principle  is 
modem,  and  gives  to  the  demonstrative  use  of  wherefore 
a  tone  of  quaintness.  Accordingly  and  consequently  are 
more  common  in  essay  and  narrative  writing  ;  then  and 
80  in  conversation,  where  brevity  is  most  studied.  The 
last  four  are  more  used  to  indicate  practical  sequences. 
therefrot  (Tnar-fro'),  adv.  [<  ME.  therefro;  < 
there  +  fro.]    From  that. 

And  hudden  [hid]  here  egges  whan  thei  there-fro  wente. 
For  fere  of  other  foules.  Piers  Ploioman  (B),  xi.  345. 

therefrom  (THar-from'),  adv.  [<  ME.  therfram, 
tharfrom;  <  there  +  from.]    From  that.  ' 

Analytical  reasoning  ia  a  base  and  mechanical  process, 
which  takes  to  pieces  and  examines,  bit  by  bit,  the  rude 
material  of  knowledge,  and  extracts  tfier^om  a  few  hard 
and  obstinate  things  called  facts. 

T.  L.  Peacock,  Nightmare  Abbey,  vi. 

theregaint,  adv.  [ME.  thergeyn,  thorgen,  ther- 
ien;  <  there  -i-  gain^.  Of.  thereagain.]  There- 
against. 

If  men  wolde  thergeyn  appose 
The  ualcid  text  and  lete  the  glose. 

Rom.  ^f  the  Rose,  L  8666. 

'tileregatesti  a^«.    [ME.  ther-gaUs;  <  there  -I- 
gate^  +  adv.  gen.  -es.]    In  that  way. 
A  seede  that  vs  sail  saue. 

That  nowe  in  blisse  are  bente. 
Of  clerkis  who-so  will  craue. 
Thus  may  ther-gcttis  be  mente. 

York  Plays,  p.  95. 

therehencet  (sHar-hens'),  adv.  [<  there  + 
hence.]  From  that  place,  or  from  that  circum- 
stance ;  thence ;  also,  on  that  account. 

Hauing  gone  through  France,  hee  went  thereh£nce  into 

Egypt.  Hatluyt's  Voyages,  II.  4. 

Therehence,  they  say,  he  was  named  the  son  of  Amittai. 

Bp.  John  King,  On  Jonah,  p.  9. 

therein  (vsax-in'),  adv.  [<  ME.  therinne,  ther- 
ynne,  thserinne,  thrinne,  thrin,  <  AS.  thMrinne  (= 
OS.  tharinna  =  OFries.  therin  =  D.  daarin  = 
MLGr.  darinne  =  MHG.  darin,  d/rin,  G.  darim  = 
Sw.  derinne  =  Dan.  dermde),  <  th^r,  there,  + 
inne,  in:  see  there^  and  irii-.]  1.  In  that  place, 
time,  or  thing. 

And  [  I  ]  sawe  a  toure,  as  ich  trowede,  truth  was  ther-ynne. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  i.  16. 

To  thee  all  Angels  cry  aloud ;  the  Heavens,  and  all  the 

Powers  Hierein.  Book  qf  Common  Prayer,  Te  Deum. 

2.  In  that  particular  point  or  respect. 
Therein  thou  wrong'st  thy  children  mightily. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VL,  iii.  2.  74. 

thereinafter  (THar-in'af'ter),  adv.  [<  therein 
+  after.]  Afterward  in  the  same  document; 
later  on  in  the  same  instrument. 

thereinbefore  (SHar-in'be-for'),  adv.  [<  there- 
in +  before.]  Earlier  in  the  same  document; 
at  a  ;previous  point  in  the  same  instrument. 

thereinto  (wnar-in'to),  adv.  [<  there  +  into.] 
Into  that,  or  into  that  place. 

Let  them  which  are  in  Judsea  flee  to  the  mountains ; 
.  .  .  and  let  not  them  that  are  in  the  couutiles  enter 
thereinto.  Luke  xxi.  21. 

theremidf,  adv.      [ME.  thermid,  tharmid,  thor- 
mid ;  <  there  -t-  mid^.]     Therewith. 
He  bad  Bette  go  kutte  a  bowh  other  tweye. 
And  bete  Beton  ther-myd  bote  hue  wolde  worche. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  vi.  136. 

thereness(THar'nes),M.  ^<.  there  + -ness.]  The 
quality  of  having  location,  situation,  or  exis- 
tence with  respect  to  some  specified  point  or 
place. 

Could  that  possibly  be  the  feeling  of  any  special  where- 
ness  or  thereness!  W.  James,  Mind,  XII.  18. 

thereof  (THar-ov'),  adv.  [<  ME.  therof,  there- 
offe,  tharof(=  OFries.  therof  =  Sw.  Dan.  derc^  ; 
<  there  +  of]     1.  Of  that ;  of  it. 

In  that  partie  is  a  Welle,  that  in  the  day  it  is  so  cold 
that  no  man  may  drynke  there  offe. 

MandeiMle,  Travels,  p.  156. 
In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die. 

Gen.  ii.  17. 
2t.  From  that  circumstance  or  cause. 

It  seems  his  sleeps  were  hinder'd  by  thy  railing. 
And  thereof  comes  it  that  his  head  is  light. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  v.  1.  72. 

thereologist  (ther-e-ol'6-jist),  n.  [<  tliereolog-y 
-f  ■4st.]    One  who  is  versed  in  thereology. 

thereology  (ther-f-ol'o-ji),  n.  [Irreg.  <  Gt. 
ffipsiv  for  Bepaireieiv,  serve,  attend  (the  sick),  + 
-/ioyta,  <  Myeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.]  The  art  of 
healing;  therapeutics. 

thereon  (snar-on'),  adv.  [<  ME.  theron,  tharon, 
therone  (=  OFries.  theron,  deron  =  D.  daaraan 


thereupon 

=  MLG.  daran  =  OHG.  ddrana,  MHG.  dar  am, 
G.  daran) ;  <  there  +  oni.]    On  that. 

Lyme  and  gravel  comyxt  thereon  thou  glide. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  15. 
These  arm'd  him  in  blue  arms,  and  gave  a  shield 
Blue  also,  and  thereon  the  morning  star. 

Tennyson,  Oareth  and  Lynette. 

thereout  (snar-out'),  adv.  [<  ME.  thereoute, 
theroute,  therute;  <  there  +  out.]  1.  Out  of 
that. 

Therefore  fall  the  people  unto  them,  and  thereout  suck 
they  no  small  advantage. 

Book  vf  Common  Prayer,  Psalter,  Ps.  IxxiiL  10. 

2.   On  the  outside;    out  of  doors;  without. 
[Obsolete  or  Scotch.] 
And  alle  the  walles  beth  of  Wit  to  hold  Wil  thereoute. 
Piers  Plowman  (A),  vi.  77. 

Voydeth  your  man,  and  let  him  be  theroute. 

Chaucer,  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tal^  L  125. 

3t.  In  consequence  of  that ;  as  an  outcome  of 
that;  therefore. 

And  thereout  have  condemned  them  to  lose  their  lives. 
Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iiiv 

thereovert,  adv.  [<  ME.  therover,  tharover  (= 
D.  daarover  =  MLG.  darover  =  G.  dariiber  = 
Sw.  derofver  =  Dan.  derover) ;  <  there  +  over.] 
Over  that.  . 

And  over  the  same  watir  seynt  Eline  made  a  brygge  of 
stone  whiche  ys  yett  t?ier  over. 

Tarkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  27. 

there-right  (THar-rif),  adv.  [<  ME.  there  -(- 
right,  adv.]  1.  Straight  forward.  Halliwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  —  2.  On  the  very  spot;  right  there. 
Halliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

therese  (tf-res'),  n.  [So  called  from  Maria 
Theresa .(?).]  A  kerchief  or  veil  of  semi-trans- 
parent material,  worn  by  women  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

therethencet  (snar-thens'),  adv.  [<  ME.  ther- 
thens;  <  there  -I-  thence.]    Thence;  from  that. 

He  ther-thens  wende  towarde  Norbelande. 

Rom.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  3360. 

therethoroughf  (THar-thur'o),  adv.  [<  ME. 
therthorw,  thserthurh,  tharthurh;  <  there.+  thor- 
ough.]   Same  as  therethrough. 

Sorwe  to  fele. 
To  wite  ther-thorw  what  wele  was. 

Piers  Plouman  (C),  xxi.  231. 

therethrough  (SHar-thrS'),  adv.  [A  later 
form  of  therethorough.  Of.  through^,  thorough.] 
Through  that;  by  that  means. 

Ye  maun  be  minded  not  to  act  altogether  on  your  aii» 
judgment,  for  therethrough  comes  sair  mistakes. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xliil. 

Blowing  air  therethrough  until  the  carbon  is  ignited. 

T?ie  Engineer,  LXXI.  42. 

theretillf  (THar-til'),  adv.  [<  ME.  therUl,  ther- 
tille,  thortil  (=  Sw.  derUll  =  Dan.  derUl);  < 
there  +  UIP.]    Thereto. 

It  was  hard  for  to  come  thertiUe. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  3482. 

thereto  (Tnar-to'),  adv.  [<  ME.  therto,  tharto 
(=  08.  tharto  =  OFries.  therto,  derto  =D.  daar- 
toe  =  OHG.  darazuo,  tharaeuo,  MHG.  darzuOf 
G.  dam);  <  there  +  to^.]     1.  To  that. 

As  the  euangelistwytnesseth  whan  we  maken  festes, 
We  sholde  nat  clypie  [invite]  kynghtes  ther-lo  ne  no  kyne 
ryohe.  Piers  Plowman  <C),  xiii.  102. 

2.  Also;  over  and  above ;  to  boot. 
A  water  ...  so  depe  and  brode  and  ther-to  blakke. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  350. 
I  would  have  paid  her  kiss  for  kiss. 
With  usury  thereto.      Tennyson,  Talking  Oak. 

theretofore  (Tnar't^-for'),  adv.  [<  thereto  + 
fore.]  Before  that  time:  the  counterpart  of 
heretofore.     [Eare.] 

They  sought  to  give  to  the  office  the  power  theretofore 
held  by  a  class.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLIII.  238. 

thereunder  (wHar-un'dfer),  adv.  [<  ME.  ther- 
vmder,  thorunder  (=  08.  tharundar  =  OFries. 
therunder  =  D.  daaronder  =  MHG.  drunder,. 
G.  darunter  =  Sw.  Dan.  derwnder) ;  <  there  +  un- 
der.]   Under  that. 

Those  which  come  nearer  unto  reason  And  Paradise 
under  the  equinoctial  line ;  .  .  .  judging  that  thereunder 
might  be  found  most  pleasure  and  the  greatest  fertility. 
Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  I.  iii.  §  7. 

thereunto  (SHar-un'to),  adv.  [<  there  +  unto.l 
Thereto. 

Either  St.  Paul  did  only  by  art  and  natural  industry- 
cause  his  own  speech  to  be  credited ;  or  else  God  by  mir- 
acle did  authorize  it,  and  so  bring  credit  thereunto. 

Booker,  Eccles.  Polity,  ilL  8, 

thereupt,  adv.  [ME.  theruppe,  theroppe,  thruppe; 

<  there  +  up.]    Same  as  thereupon. 
thereupon(SHar''u-pon'),a<Z«.  [<ME. therupon, 

theruppon;  <  there  +  upon.]     1.  Upon  that. 


thereupon 

And  the  coast  shall  he  for  the  remnant  of  the  house  of 
Judah,  they  shall  feed  thereupon.  Zeph.  11.  7. 

2.  In  consequence  of  that ;  by  reason  of  that. 

Here  is  also  frequently  growing  a  certaine  tall  Plant, 
whose  Btalke  heing  all  ouer  couered  with  a  red  rinde,  is 
thereupon  termed  the  red  weed. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  II.  113. 

3.  Immediately  after  that;  without  delay;  in 
sequence,  but  not  necessarily  in  consequence. 

The  Hostages  are  delivered  up-  to  E.  Edward,  who 
brought  them  into  England ;  and  thereupon  King  John  is 
honourably  conducted  to  Calais. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  126. 

He  thereupon  .  .  ,  without  more  ado  sends  him  adrift. 

Ji.  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  406. 

Thereva  (ther'e-va),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille,  1796), 
irreg.  <  Gfr.  Bjjpeiisiv,  hunt.] '  The  typical  genus 
of  the  Theremdm,  containing  medium-sized 
slender  dark-eolored  flies.  About  20  species  are 
known  in  North  America. 

Therevidse  (the-rev'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (West- 
wood,  1840),  <  'Thereva  +  -idx.']  A  family  of 
predaoeous  flies  resembling  the  Asilidas,  but 
having  the  labium  fleshy  instead  of  horny.  Their 
larvEc  live  in  earth  and  decaying  wood,  and  are  either 
carnivorous  or  herbivorous.  The  adult  flies  feed  mainly 
upon  other  dipters,  for  which  they  lie  in  wait  upon  leaves 
and  bushes.  About  200  species  are  known.  Ihey  are 
sometimes  called  leaf-nosed  flies. 

therewhilet  (sHar-hwil'),  adv.  [<  ME.  ther- 
while,  therwhyle;  <  there  +  while.']  1.  Mean- 
while ;  the  while ;  presently. 

Ther-whiie  entred  in  thre  maydenes  of  right  grete  bewte, 
wher-of  tweyne  were  neces  vn-to  Agrauadain. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  iii.  607. 
2.  For  that  time. 

So  have  I  doon  in  erthe,  alias  ther-whyle ! 
That  certes  ...  he  wol  my  gost  exyle. 

Chaucer,  A.  B.  C,  1.  64. 

therewMlest  (THar-hwIlz'),  adv.  [<  ME.  ther- 
wMles;  as  therewhile  +  adv.  gen.  -e«.]  During 
the  time;  while. 

Therwhiles  that  thiike  thinges  ben  idoon,  they  ne  myhte 
nat  ben  undoon.  CJMUcer,  Boethius,  v.  prose  6. 

therewith  (THar-wisH'),  adv.  [<  ME.  therwith 
(=  Sw.  dervid  =  Dan.  derved) ;  as  there  +  with.'] 

1.  With  that. 

He  gaue  gow  fyue  wittes 
For  to  worshepen  hym  th£r-with. 

Piers  Flawnwm  (C),  ii.  16. 

I  have  learned,  in  whatever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be 
Content.  Phil.  iv.  11. 

2.  Upon  that ;  thereupon. 

"I  take  the  privilege.  Mistress  Kuth,  of  saluting  you." 
.  .  .  And  there/miOi  I  bussed  her  well. 

R.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  1. 

therewithal  (SHar-wiiH-ai'),  adv.  [Formerly 
also  therewithall;  <  there  +  withal.]  If.  With 
that;  therewith. 

"Knowing  his  voice,  although  not  heard  long  sin. 
She  sudden  was  revived  tliereunthall. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  xi.  44. 

2t.  At  the  same  time. 
I  bewayle  mine  own  vnworthynesse,  and  therewUhal  do 

set  before  mine  eyes  the  lost  time  of  my  youth  mlspent. 
Oaseoifne,  Steele  Glas  (ed.  Arber),  Ep.  Ded.,  p.  42. 
Well,  give  her  that  ring,  and  theremthal 
This  letter.  Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iv.  4.  90. 

3.  In  addition  to  that;  besides;  also. 

He  was  somewhat  red  of  Face,  and  broad  Breasted ;  short 

'  of  Body,  and  therevrithal  fat.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  60. 

Strong  thou  art  and  goodly  thereiiMhal. 

Tennyson,  Gareth  and  Lynette. 

therft,  a.    See  tharp. 

therfrot,  therfromf,  adv.  Middle  English  forms 
of  therefro,  therefrom. 

thergaint,  adv.  A  Middle  English  form  of  there- 
qain.  * 

theriac  (the'ri-ak),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a.  <  L.  fheri- 
acus,  <  Gr.  BripiaKdg,  of  or  pertaining  to  wild 
beasts,  <  Biipiov,  a  wild  beast,  a  beast,  animal, 
a  poisonous  animal,  esp.  a  serpent,  dim.  (in 
form)  of  %,  a  wild  beast,  n. «.  <  ME.  *theriaJce, 
tiriake,  tariake,  <  OF.  theriaque,  F.  tMriaqm  = 
Pr.  tii-iaca  =  Sp.  teriaca,  triaca  =  Pg.  theriaga  = 
It.  teriaca,<.  L.  theriaca,  ML.  also  teriaea,  Uriaca, 
tyriaoa,  <  Gr.  diipuiidi  (sc.  avridoroc),  an  antidote 
against  the  (poisonous)  bites  of  wild  beasts, 
esp.  serpents  (neut.  pi.  BijpmKd,  sc.  (jidp/iam, 
drugs  so  used),  f  em.  of  6?ipiaK6c,  of  or  pertaining 
to  wild  beasts :  see  I.  The  same  word,  derived 
through  OF.  and  ME.,  appears  as  treacle,  q.  v.] 
I.  a.  Same  as  theriacal. 

II.  n.  A  composition  regarded  as  eflScacious 
against  the  bites  of  poisonous  animals;  par- 
ticularly, theriaca  Andromachi,  or  Venice  trea- 
cle, which  is  a  compound  of  sixty  to  seventy  or 
more  drugs,  prepared,  pulverized,  and  reduced 
by  the  agency  of  honey  to  an  electuary. 
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VyntoWaJte  is  also  nowe  to  make. 

What  goode  dooth  it?  Hiswyne,  aysel  [vinegar],  or  grape, 

Or  rynde  of  his  scions  yf  that  me  take. 

The  bite  of  every  beest  me  shall  escape. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  100. 

theriaca  (the-ri'a-ka),  n.    Same  as  theriac. 
theriacal  (ttf-ri'a-tal),  a.     [<  theriac  +  -af] 
Pertaining  to"  theriac ;  medicinal. 

The  virtuous  [bezoar]  is  taken  from  the  beast  that  f  eed- 

eth  upon  the  mountains,  where  there  are  theriaoal  herbs. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  499. 

therial  (the'ri-al),  o.  [<  theri{ac)  + -al.]  Same 
as  theriac. 

therianthropic  (the"ri-an-throp'ik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
dripiov,  a  wild  beast,  -I-  ivdpuno;,  man,  +  -ic] 
Characterized  by  imagination  or  worship  of  su- 
perhuman beings  represented  as  combining  the 
forms  of  men  and  beasts. 

Purified  magical  religions,  in  which  animistic  ideas  still 
play  a  prominent  part,  but  which  have  grown  up  to  a 
therianthropic  polytheism.  Eneyc.  Brit,  XX.  367. 

Theridiidse  (the-ri-di'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  The- 
ridiwrn  +  -idse.]  A  family  of  retitelarian  spi- 
ders, typified  by  the  genus  TJieridium.  Most 
of  them  spin  webs  consisting  of  irregularly  intersecting 
threads.  Many  species  are  known,  and  19  genera  are 
represented  in  Europe  alone. 

TheridilUU  (the-rid'i-um),  n.  [NL.  (Walcke- 
naer,  1805),  <  (Jr.  &npiSuyv,  a  little  animal.]  A 
genus  of  spiders,  typical  of  the  family  Theri- 


Therina  fervidaria,  natural  size. 


Therina  (the-ri'na),  «.  [NL.  (Hubner,  1816,  as 
Therinia),  i  Gr.  '6^p,  a  wild  beast.]  A  genus 
of  geometrid 
moths,  of  the 
subfamily  ^B- 
nominsB,  hav- 
ing the  wings 
broad  and 
slightly  angu- 
lar and  the 
male  antennee 
plumose.  The 
few  species  are 
ocherous  orwhit- 
ish  in  color.  T. 
f&rvidaria  is  com- 
mon throughout 
the  northern 
United  States 
and  Canada,  and  occurs  as  far  south  as  Georgia,  where  its 
larva  feeds  on  the  snowdrop-tree.  In  the  north  it  feeds 
on  spruce, 

theriodont  (the'ri-o-dont),  a.  and  n.  [Also 
therodont;  <  Gr.  djjpiov,  a,  wild  beast,  -I-  odoiig 
(bSovT-)  =  E.  tooth.]  I.  a.  Having  teeth  like 
a  mammal's,  as  a  fossil  reptile ;  specifically,  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  order  Theriodontia. 
n.  n.  A  member  of  the  XheriodonUa. 

Theriodontia  (the"ri-o-don'shi-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. : 
see  theriodont.]  An  order  of  extmetMeptilia,  so 
called  from  the  resemblance  of  the  dentition 
in  some  respects  to  that  of  mammals.  There  was 
in  some  forms  a  large  laniariform  canine  tooth  on  each 
side  of  each  ]aw,  separating  definable  incisors  from  the 
molar  teeth.  The  head  somewhat  resembled  a  turtle's ; 
the  vertebree  were  amphicoelous,  the  limbs  ambulatory 
with  well-developed  pectoral  and  pelvic  arches ;  the  hu- 
merus had  a  supracondylar  foramen,  Many  genera  have 
been  described  from  the  Permian  and  Triassic  of  Africa, 
as  JHeynodon,  Cynodraco,  Tigrisuchus,  and  Galesaurus. 
The  original  application  of  the  term  has  been  modified  by 
subsequent  discoveries ;  it  has  become  an  inexact  syn- 
onym of  Theromorplia,  and  has  been  used  instead  of  Pely- 
cosauria.  Also  Theriodonta  and  Therodontia.  See  out 
under  JJicynodon, 

theriomancy(the'ri-o-man-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  Bijfiiov, 
a  wild  beast,  +  /lavhia,  divination.]  Divina- 
tion by  observation  of  beasts. 

Theriomorphat  (the"ri-o-m6r'fa),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  theriomorphus :  see  t'heriomorphous.'] 
In  Owen's  system  of  classification,  one  of  three 
suborders  of  Batrachia,  contrasted  with  Ophio- 
morpha  and  Ichthyomorpha.  See  Theromorpha. 
Also  Therimorpha. 

theriomorphic  (the'''ri-o-m6r'fik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
Briplm),  a  wild  beast,  +  fwpijiii,  form.]  Having 
the  form  of  a  wild  beast.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVII. 
150.     [Eare.] 

theriomorphous  (the"ri-9-m6r'fus),  a.  [<  NL. 
theriomorphus,  <  Gr.  evi]i6fiop<^g,  having  the  form 
of  a  beast,  <  Btiptov,  a  wild  beast,  +  //op^,  form.] 
1.  Beast-like;  resembling  an  ordinary  quadru- 
ped or  mammal;  as,  the  theriomorphovs  reptiles 
of  the  Permian  period. — 3.  Specifically,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Theriomorpha. 

theriopod  (the'ri-o-pod),  a.  and  re.  Same  as 
theropod. 

theriotomy  (the-ri-ot'o-mi), ».  [<  Gr.  %(ov,  a 
wild  beast,  +  -roiiia,  <  rifivnv,  Ta/ielv,  cut.]  The 
dissection  of  beasts ;  the  anatomy  of  other  ani- 
mals than  man;  zoStomy. 

therlt,  i>-    A  Middle  English  form  of  thirU. 


thermically 

thermit,  «•     See  tharm. 

therm2  (th^rm),  «.  [In  its  old  use,  usually  in 
plural  fhermes,  <  OF.  (and  P.)  thermes  =  Sp. 
termas  =  Pg.  thermos  =  It.  terme,  pi.,  <  L. 
thermse,  pi.,  <  Gr.  dip/iai,  hot  baths,  pi.  of  6ep/i?i, 
heat,  <  nspfidc,  warm  (=  L.  formus,  warm),  < 
dkpeiv,  make  hot  or  dry,  bum.]  1+.  A  hot  bath ; 
by  extension,  any  bath  or  pool. 

O  clear  Therms, 
If  so  your  Waves  be  cold,  what  is  it  warms. 
Nay,  burns  my  hart? 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Trophies. 

2.  In  physics,  a  thermal  unit,  the  water-gram- 
degree  or  (small)  calory,  the  amount  of  heat  re- 
quired to  raise  one  gram  of  water  at  its  maxi- 
mum density  through  one  degree  centigrade. 

thermae  (thSr'me),  n.pl.  [L.,  <  Gr.  eepuai,  hot 
baths,  pi.  of  8ip/j.j!,  heat:  see  therm^.]  Hot 
springs  or  hot  baths;  particularly,  one  of  the 
public  bathing-establishments  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Eomans,  which  were  universally 
patronized,  and  of  which  abundant  remains 
survive,  the  chief  of  them  in  Rome.  The  ancient 
baths  were  originally  of  the  simplest  character,  but  with 
the  advance  of  time  became,  after  the  Periclean  age,  more 
and  more  luxurious.  Among  the  Komans  their  use  did 
not  become  general  until  toward  the  close  of  the  repub- 
lic, but  was  a  popular  passion  throughout  the  empire.  In 
their  fully  developed  form  theBoman  thermae  were  of  great 
size  and  lavish  magnificence,  including  dressing-rooms, 
reservoirs,  basins  ot  hot  and  cold  water,  hot-air  chambers, 
courts  for  exercising,  gardens  for  rest,  lecture-rooms,  li- 
braries, and  every  other  elaboration  of  architecture  and 
of  luxury.    See  plan  under  bath^. 

thermal  (th6r'mal),  a.  [=  P.  thermal  =  Sp. 
termal  =  Pg.  thermal  =  It.  termale,  <  NL.  *ther- 
malis,  <  Gr.  dipm,  heat,  pi.  Bipfiai,  hot  baths :  see 
therm^.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  heat. — 2.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  thermee. 

Next  in  splendour  to  the  amphitheatres  of  the  Homans 
were  their  great  thermal  establishments;  in  size  they 
were  perhaps  even  more  remarkable,  and  their  erection 
must  certainly  have  been  more  costly. 

J.  Ferguson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  331. 

Thermal  alarm,  a  name  applied  to  a  variety  of  sig- 
nals or  alaxms  for  indicating  a  rise  in  temperature,  as  a 
hot-bearing  alarm.,  a  temperature  alarm,  or  a  thermo-elec- 
tric alarm  (see  thermo-dectrie). — Thermal  analyst,  the 
analysis  of  the  radiation  from  any  source,  as  the  sun  or 
an  electric  light,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  relative 
intensity  of  the  luminous  and  non-luminous  rays  or  the 
distribution  of  heat  in  different  parts  of  the  spectrum. — 
Thermal  capacity,  chemistry,  equilibrium.  See  the 
nouns.— Thermal  equator,  the  Ime  along  which  the 
greatest  heat  occurs  on  the  earth's  surface.  It  travels 
northward  and  southward  through  the  year  with  the  mo- 
tion of  the  sun,  but,  on  account  of  the  influence  ot  the 
larger  land-masses  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  it  never 
mores  more  than  a  short  distance  into  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere except  over  Australia.— Thermal  springs,  ther- 

■  mal  waters,  hot  springs.  See  sj>rtmy,  7. —Thermal  unit. 
See  unit. 

thermally  (thfer'mal-i),  adv.  In  a  thermal  man- 
ner; with  reference  to  heat. 

therm-ammeter  (ther-mam'e-ter),  re.  [<  Gr. 
Bip/iij,  heat,  -I-  E.  ammeter.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  strength  of  an  electric  current 
(in  amperes)  by  means  of  the  heat  which  it 
generates. 

thermantidote  (thfer-man'ti-dot),  n.  [<  Gr. 
dipiiri,  lieat,+  avr/dorov,  antidote :  see  antidote.] 
An  apparatus  used  in  India  for  cooling  the  air. 
It  consists  of  a  revolving  wheel  fitted  to  a  window,  and 
usually  inclosed  in  wet  tatties,  through  which  the  air  is 
forced. 

liOW  and  heavy  punkahs  swing   overhead;   a  sweet 
breathing  of  wet  khaskhas  grass  comes  out  of  the  ther- 
mantidate. 
O.  A.  Machay,  Sir  All  Eaba,  p.  112.    (Yule  and  Bumeliy 

thermatology  (thfer-ma-tol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr. 
Bip/iij,  heat,  +  -Xoyia,  <  Ti^stv,  speak:  see  -ology.'} 
In  med.,  the  science  of  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease by  heat,  and  specifically  by  thermal  min- 
eral waters ;  balneology. 

Thermesia  (th6r-me'si-a),  n.  [NL.  (Hiibner, 
1816),  <  Gr.  6ipfi^,  heat:'  see  therm.]  A  genus 
of  noctuid  moths,  typical  of  the  family  Therme- 
siidse,  comprising  a  number  of  slender  geometri- 
form  species,  mostly  from  tropical  regions. 

Thermesiidse  (ther-me-si'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Guen^e,  1852),  <  Thermesia  +  -idee.]  A  large 
family  of  noctuid  moths  of  the  pseudodeltoid 
group,  distinguished  mainly  by  their  non-angu- 
late  wings.  About  40  genera  besides  Thermesia  have 
been  placed  In  this  family,  which  is  represented  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe  except  Europe. 

thermetrograph  (thfer-met'ro-grSf ),  n.  Same 
as  thermometrograph. 

thermic  (th^r'mik),  a.  [=  P.  thermique,  <  Gr. 
dipfiij,  heat:  see  thermK]  Of  or  relating  to 
heat;  thermal:  as,  thermic  conditions Ther- 
mic anomaly.  See  anom  (tJy.-Thennlo  balance.  Same 
as  6oiometen— Thermic  fever,  sunstroke. 

thermically  (thfer'mi-kal-i),  adv.  In  relation  to 
or  as  affected  by  heat;  in  a  thermic  manner. 
[Eare.] 
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The  cases  hitherto  reported  hardly  justify  positive  state- 
ments as  to  the  exact  situation  of  thermicaUy  active 
°«rves.  Medical  Nem,  LII.  567. 

thermidt,  o>dv.  A  Middle  English  form  of  there- 
mid. 

Thermidor  (th6r-mi-d6r';  P.  pron.  ter-me-ddr'),' 
n.  [<  F.  thermidor,  irreg.  <  6r.  dipiiii,  heat,  + 
Sapov,  gift.]  The  elevenii  month  of  the  French 
republican  calendar  (see  calendar),  beginning, 
in  1794,  on  July  19th,  and  ending  August  17th. 

Thermidorian  (th6r-mi-d6'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
F.  thermidorien ;  as  Thermidor  +  -i-an.']  I.  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Thermidorians.  See  n. 
II.  TO.  One  of  the  more  moderate  party  in  the 
French  revolution,  who  took  part  in  or  sympa- 
thized with  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre  and 
his  adherents  on  9th  Thermidor  (July  27th), 
1794. 

thermo-aqueous  (thfer'mo-a'kwe-us),  a.  [<  Gr. 
Bipfil,  heat,  +  L.  aqua,  water:'  see  aqiieous.'] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  heated  water,  or  due  to  its 
action. 

thermobarograpll  (th6r-mo-bar'6-graf),  n.  [< 
Gr.  dipfi^,  heat,  +  E.  tarograph.'i  An  appara- 
tus combining  a  thermograph  and  a  barograph 
in  one  interdependent  instrument. 

thermobarometer  (ther"mo-ba-rom'e-t6r),  n. 
[<  Gr.  e^p/i)/,  heat,  -1-  E.  baromeHsr.']  1.  A  ther- 
mometer which  indicates  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  by  the  boiling-point  of  water,  used 
in  the  measurement  of  altitudes. —  2.  A  siphon- 
barometer  having  its  two  wide  legs  united  by 
a  narrow  tube",  so  that  it  can  be  used  either  in 
its  ordinary  position  as  a  barometer  or  in  the 
reversed  position  as  a  thermometer,  the  wide 
sealed  leg  of  the  barometer  then  serving  as  the 
bulb  of  the  thermometer. 

thermo-battery  (thfer'-'mo-bat'er-i), ».  A  ther- 
mopile. 

thermocautery  (th6r-mo-k&'ter-i),  ».  [<  Gr. 
Bip/i^,  heat,  -I-  E.  cautery.']  A  form  of  actual 
cautery  in  which  the  heat  is  produced  by  blow- 
ing benzin-vapor  into  heated  spongy  platinum 
on  the  inside  of  the  cauterizing  platinum-point. 

thermochemical  (thSr-mo-kem'i-kal),  a.  [<  Gr. 
Sep/i?!,  heat,  -I-  E.  chemicat.}  Of  or  pertaining  to 
thermochemistry,  or  chemical  phenomena  as 
accompanied  by  the  absorption  or  evolution  of 
heat. 

thermochemist  (thSr-mo-kem'ist),  to.  [<  Gr. 
6ip/i?i,  heat,  +  E.  chemist.']  One  who  is  versed 
in  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  thermochemis- 
try.   Nature,  XLIII.  165. 

thermochemistry  (th6r-mo-kem'is-tri),  TO.  [< 
Gr.  BipiiTj,  heat,  +  B.  chemistry.]  That  branch 
of  chemical  science  which  includes  all  the  va- 
rious relations  existing  between  chemical  ac- 
tion and  heat. 

thermochrose  (th^r'mo-kros),  to.  Same  as 
thermochrosy. 

thermochrosy  (ther'mo-kro-si),  TO.  [<  Gr.  Sip/i!!, 
heat,  -I-  ;i;p«(r«f,  coloring,  <  xpit^siv,  touch,  impart, 
tinge,  color :  see  chromatic.]  The  property  pos- 
sessed by  radiant  heat  of  being  composed,  like 
light,  of  rays  of  different  refran^bilities,  vary- 
ing in  rate  or  degree  of  transmission  through 
diathermic  substances.  This  property  follows  from 
the  essential  identity  of  the  invisible  beat-rays  of  relar 
tively  long  wave-lengths  and  tbe.luminous  rays,  or  light- 
rays.  Sometimes  called  heat-color.  See  radiation  and 
speetrmn. 

thermo-couple  (th6r'm6-kup"l),  n.  [<  Gr.  dip/i?/, 
heat,  -1-  E.  couple.]  A  thermo-electric  couple. 
See  thermo-electricity.    Philos.  Mag.,  5th  ser., 

,  XXIX.  141. ' 

thermo-CUrrent  (th6r'mo-kur"ent),  n.  [<  Gr. 
Bipfir),  heat,  +  E.  current^.]  'The  current,  as 
of  electricity,  set  up  by  heating  a  compound 
circuit  consisting  of  two  or  more  different 
metals. 

thermod  (ther'mod  or  -mod),  n.  [<  Gr.  dipurj, 
heat,  -I-  od^.]  Thermic  od ;  the  odic  or  odyllic 
force  of  heat.    See  od^.     Von  Beichenbach. 

thermodynamic  (ther"m9-di-nam'ik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
Bipfoi,  heat,  +  divafug,  power:  see  dynamic] 
Relating  to  thermodynamics ;  caused  or  oper- 
ated by  force  due  to  the  application  of  heat. — 
Thermodynamic  function.   See  function. 

thermodyuamical  (ther^mg-di-nam'i-kal),  a. 
[<  thermodynamic  +  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
thermodynamics.  Philos.  Jfajr., 5thser.,XXVII. 
213. 

thermodynamically  (ther'''mo-di-nam'i-kal-i), 
adv.  In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  thermo- 
dynamics.  Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  CXX  Viil.  467. 

thermodynamicist  (thfer'mo-di-nam'i-sist),  n. 
[<  thermodynamic  +  -jst]  A  student  of  ther- 
modynamics;  one  versed  in  thermodynamics. 
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The  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat— the  familiar  "J" 
of  thermodynamicists.    The  Academy,  Oct  26, 1889,  p.  273. 

thermodynamics  (ther"m9-di-nam'iks),  n.  [PI. 
of  thermodynamic  (see  -»c«).]  The  general  math- 
ematical doctrine  of  the  relations  of  heat  and 
elasticity,  or  of  temperature,  volume,  pressure, 
and  mechanical  work.  The  consideration  of  moving 
forces,  though  suggested  by  the  form  of  the  word,  does 
not  enter  into  the  subject  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Thermodynaimcs.  In  a  strict  interpretation,  this  branch 
of  science,  sometimes  called  the  Dynamical  Theory  of 
Heat,  deals  with  the  relations  between  heat  and  work, 
though  it  is  often  extended  so  as  to  include  all  transfor- 
mations of  energy.  Either  term  is  an  infelicitous  one,  for 
there  is  no  direct  reference  to  force  in  the  majority  of 
questions  dealt  with  in  the  subject. 

Tait,  Enoyc.  Brit.,  XXni.  283. 

Laws  Of  thermodynamics.  The  first  law  is  the  propo- 
sition that  a  given  amount  of  heat  measured  hy  the  pro- 
duct of  the  absolute  temperature,  the  mass  heated,  and 
its  specific  heat  is  equivalent  to  and  correlated  with  a 
given  amount  of  mechanical  work  measured  by  the  pro- 
duct of  a  force  (as  the  mass  of  a  body  multiplied  by  the 
acceleration  of  ^vity)  into  a  distance  through  which 
the  point  of  application  is  driven  back  against  the  force. 
The  second  law  is  the  proposition  that  heat  tends  to  flow 
from  a  hotter  to  a  colder  body,  and  will  not  of  itself  flow 
the  other  way. 

The  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  when  applied 
to  heat  is  commonly  called  the  First  Law  qf  Thennody- 
namiice.  It  may  be  stated  thus :  when  work  is  transformed 
into  heat,  or  heat  into  work,  the  quantity  of  work  is  mC' 
chanically  equivalent  to  the  quantity  of  heat.  Admitting 
heat  to  be  a  form  of  energy,  the  second  law  asserts  that  it 
is  impossible,  by  the  unaided  action  of  natural  processes, 
to  transform  any  part  of  the  heat  of  a  body  into  mechani- 
cal work,  except  by  allowing  heat  to  pass  from  that  body 
into  another  at  a  lower  temperature. 

Clerk  XaxweU,  Heat,  p.  162. 

thermo-electric  (ther'mo-f-lek'trik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
Oip/iJl,  heat,  -I-  E.  electric.]  '  Pertaining  to  ther- 
mo-electricity:  as,  thermo-electric  currents. — 
Thermo-electric  alarm,  an  electrical  apparatus  de- 
signed to  indicate  the  rise  of  temperature  beyond  a  cer- 
tain desired  point,  as,  for  instance,  to  show  when  the 
bearings  of  shaftings  are  overheated,  or  when  a  room  is 
too  warm  from  overheating  or  in  danger  from  flre. — 
Thermo-electric  couple.  Seetliermo-electrieity.—Tbei- 
mo-electric  force,  the  electromotive  force  produced  by 
a  thermo-electric  couple,  or  thermopile. —  Thermo-elec- 
tric height.    See  the  quotation. 

The  name  "thermoelectric  height"  has  been  introduced 
to  denote  the  element  usually  represented  by  the  ordi- 
nates  of  a  thermoelectric  diagram. 

J.  D.  Everett,  Units  and  Physical  Constants,  Pref.,  ix. 

Thermo-electric  multiplier,  the  combination  of  a  ther- 
mopile and  a  galvanometer  as  a 
set  of  apparatus  for  the  measure- 
ment of  diiferences  of  tempera^ 
ture  of  radiant  heat,  etc. —  IHier- 
mo-electric  series.  See  thermo- 
electricity. 

thermo-electrically  (th6r^- 
mo-f-lek'tri-kal-i),  ado.  In 
accordance  with  the  laws  of 
thermo-electricity.  Encyc. 
Brit.,  Vin.  94. 
thermo-electricity  (ther"- 
mo-e-lek-tris'i-ti),  m.  [<  Gr. 
Bip/iri,  heat,  -f']E.  electricity.] 
The  electric  current  ■  pro- 
duced in  a  circuit  of  two  or 
more  dissimilar  metals,  or 
in  a  circuit  of  one  metal  different  parts  of 
which  are  in  dissimilar  physical  states,  when 
one  of  the  points  of  vmion  is  heated  or  cooled 
relatively  to  the  remainder  of  the  circuit;  also, 
the  branch  of  electrical  science  which  treats  of 
electric  currents  so  produced,  if,  for  example,  a 
bar  of  bismuth  and  one  of  antimony  are  soldered  toge- 
ther and  the  point  of  union  is  heated  while  their  other 
extremities  are  connected  by  a  wire,  it  is  found  that  an 
electric  current  passes  from  bismuth  to  antimony,  and 
through  the  wire  from  antimony  to  bismuth.  Such  a  pair 
of  metal  bars  is  caUed  a  thermo-electric  couple  or  pair,  and 

it  is  found  that  the 
thermo  -  electromo- 
tive force,  as  it  is 
called,  is,  for  a  cir- 
cuit composed  of  the 
same  pair  of  metals, 
proportional  to  the 
diSerence  of  temper- 
ature between  the 
hot  and  the  cold 
junction.  It  is  found, 
further,  that  it  dif- 
fers for  different  metals ;  and  the  list  of  the  metals,  ar- 
ranged in  order  according  to  the  direction  of  the  current 
generated,  is  called  the  tTiermo-dectric  series  (analogous  to 
the  electromotive  series  in  voltaic  electricity) :  for  exam- 
ple, bismuth,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  iron,  antimony.  If  more 
than  one  couple  are  employed,  the  whole  electromotive 
force  is  the  sum  of  the  separate  forces  for  the  successive 
junctions.  A  number  of  couples  of  the  same  two  metals 
joined  together  form  a  thermo-electric  battery,  or  ther- 
mopile ;  they  are  arranged  so  that  one  set  of  junctions  can 
be  heated  while  the  other  is  kept  cool.  When  connected 
with  a  delicate  galvanometer,  the  thermopile  can  be  used 
to  detect  and  measure  very  small  differences  in  tempera- 
ture, as  especially  small  differences  in  radiant  heat ;  for 
this  purpose  one  end  of  the  thermopile  is  generally  coat- 
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ed  with  lampblack  so  as  to  absorb  the  heat  incident  upon 
it,  and  a  cone  of  polished  brass  may  be  added  to  collect 
more  heat.  Thermo-electric  couples  give  a  comparatively 
low  electromotive  force,  which  has,  however,  great  con- 
stancy if  the  two  sets  of  junctions  are  kept  at  a  uniform 
temperature.  What  is  called  the  Peltier  phenomenon  or 
effect  is  the  rise  or  fall  of  temperature  at  the  junction  of 
two  different  metals  due  to  the  passage  of  an  electric 
current  from  one  metal  to  the  other  across  the  junction. 
This  thermal  effect  is  distinct  from  the  rise  of  tempera- 
ture due  to  the  electrical  resistance  of  the  metals,  and 
changes  sign  when  the  direction  of  the  current  across  the 
junction  is  changed. 

thermo-electrometer  (thfer'mo-e-lek-trom '  e- 
ter),  TO.  [<  Gr.  6ep/tv,  heat,  +  E.  electrometer.] 
An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  heating 
power  of  an  electric  current,  or  for  determin-  \ 
ing  the  strength  of  a  current  by  the  heat  it  pro- 
duces. 

thermo-electromotive(ther'm6-e-lek-tro-m6'- 
tiv),  a.  [<  Gr.  6ipfiti,  heat,  +  B.  electromotive.] 
Pertaining  to  thermo-electricity.— Thenno-elec- 
tromotlve  force.  Same  as  themw-aectric  force  (which 
see,  under  tTiermo-electric). 

thermo-element  (thsr^mo-d'e-ment),  to.  a 
thermo-electric  couple.    See  tiermo-electrieity. 

thermo-excitory  (th6r'''m6-ek-si't9-ri),  a.  [< 
Gr.  Bipfiij,  heat,  +  E.  excite  +  -ory.]  Causing 
the  production  of  heat  in  the  body. 

thermogent  (th^r'mo-jen),  to.  [<  Gr.  Bipiuj,  heat, 
+  -yeviig,  producing :  see  -gen.]  The  fluid  for- 
merly supposed  to  exist  which  was  known  as 
caloric  (which  see). 

thermogenesis  (th6r-mo-jen'e-sis),  n.  [<  Gr. 
Bepfiii,  heat,  +  yheaiQ,  production.]  The  pro- 
duction of  heat;  specifically,  the  production 
of  heat  in  the  human  body  by  physiological 
processes. 

thermogenetic  (th6r''mo-je-net'ik),  a.  Same 
as  thermogenic.    Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 

thermogenic  (th6r-mo-jen'ik),  a.  [As  thermo- 
gen  +  -ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  production 
of  heat ;  producing  heat. — Thermogenic  centers, 
nervous  centers  whose  function  is  to  stimulate  the  pro- 
duction of  heat  in  the  body. — Thermogenic  fibers,  ner- 
vous fibers  conveying  impulses  which  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  heat  in  the  body.— Thermogenic  substance,  a 
substance  which  is  associated  with  the  production  of  heat 
in  the  body. 

thermogenOUS  (ther-moj'e-nus),  a.  [As  ther- 
mogen  +  -ous.]     Producing  heat. 

thermogram  (ther'mo-gram),  n.  [<  Gr.  Bkpia;, 
heat,  +.-ypa.u/M,  a  mark,  writing.]  The  record 
made  by  a  thermograph. 

thermograph  (th6r'mo-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  Bipii?), 
heat,  -I-  -ypdijiew,  write.]  An  automatic  self- 
registering  thermometer.  A  variety  of  forms  have 
been  used,  involving  different  principles  and  methods, 
(a)  In  the  photographic  method  mercurial  thermometers 
are  used  in  the  following  manner:  near  the  top  of  the 
mercury  in  the  stem  an  air-bubble  separates  the  column ; 
by  the  action  of  a  system  of  lenses  the  light  from  a  lamp 
passes  through  the  air-bubble,  and  throws  the  image  of 
the  bubble  on  the  surface  of  a  revolving  cylinder  upon 
which  is  wrapped  a  sheet  of  sensitized  paper ;  no  other 
light  except  the  ray  passing  through  the  bubble  enters 
the  dark  chamber  containing  the  cylinder,  and  a  photo- 
graphic registration  is  therefore  made  of  the  oscillationa 
of  the  mercury-column,  (b)  In  the  metallic  thermograph 
the  actuating  instrument  is  a  metallic  thermometer  whose 
indications  are  made  to  yield  any  desired  degree  of  sensi- 
tiveness by  a  lever  or  levers  which  give  motion  to  a  re- 
cording pen.  To  an  iron  frame  (see  tile  cut)  are  fastened 
the  thermometer-strips,  the  clock,  the  adjustments  of 
the  recording  lever,  and  the  perforated  protecting  case. 
The  clock  rotates  a  metallic  disk  once  a  week.  A  paper 
chart  is  fastened  to  the  disk  and  rotates  with  it.  The  chart 
is  divided  into  fourteen  equal  spaces,  the  dark  spaces  in- 
dicating night-time.  These  spaces  are  subdivided  to 
indicate  hours.  The  recording  lever  traces  with  an  ink 
pen  a  line  upon  the  paper  chart,  according  as  the  metallic 
thermometer  bends  as  affected  by  tlie  heat  or  cold.    The 
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Thermograph. 
A,  dock-aiboi ;  C,  clock-bojt ;  D,  ink  pen ;  F,  F,  arcs ;  L,  record- 
ing lever ;  N,N,  metallic  thermometer-strips ;  P,  P,  platinum  wires : 
R.  piece  for  holding  thermometerstrips  to  frame;  S,  S,  screws  for 
adiusMg  recordinglever;  W,  winding  arbors  of  clock :  X,  X  screw- 
holes  for  fastening  instrument  in  place  or  in  packing-box.        ' 

thermometer  is  composed  of  two  strips  of  metal  of  differ- 
ent expansibilities.  The  curve  thus  traced  over  the  con- 
centric lines  of  the  paper  chart  which  indicate  degrees 
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enables  the  temperature  at  any  time  daring  the  week  and 
the  rate  of  variation  to  be  accurately  determined,  (c)  In 
the  electric-contact  method  a  mercurial  thermometer  hav- 
ing a  large  bulb  and  an  enlarged  stem  has  the  upper  end 
of  the  tube  left  open,  and  a  fine  platinum  wire  is  made  to 
descend  in  the  tube  by  clockwork  at  regular  intervals. 
When  the  wire  comes  in  contact  with  the  top  of  the  mer- 
cury, an  electric  circuit  is  closed,  and  the  distance  Is  re- 
gistered which  the  platinum  wire  has  descended  in  order 
to  touch  the  mercury  surface.  This  method  is  used  in 
the  instruments  of  Hough  and  Secchi.  (d)  In  the  manom- 
eter thermograph  the  actuating  instrument  is  an  air-  or 
gas-thermometer.  The  vessel  containing  air  is  connected 
by  a  fine  tube  with  a  registering  apparatus^f  which  vari- 
ous forms  have  been  devised.  Changes  of  temperature 
produce  changes  of  pressure  in  the  inclosed  gas,  and  these 
changes  of  pressure  are  the  subject  of  measurement  and 
registration.  The  scale  of  the  thermogram  is  evaluated  in 
degrees  either  by  a  theoretical  formula  or  by  actual  com- 

{)arisons.  The  instruments  of  Schreiber  and  Sprung  be- 
ong  to  this  class,  (e)  A  still  further  form,  not  belonging 
strictly  to  any  of  the  preceding  classes,  is  illustrated  by 
the  Richaid  thermograph.  Its  thermometer  is  a  Bourdon 
tube  filled  with  alcohol,  to  which  is  attached  a  lever  car- 
rying the  registering  pen.  With  a  rise  of  temperature 
the  differential  expansion  produces  a  change  of  shape  of 
the  tube,  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  change  in  posi- 
tion of  the  lever  and  registering  pen.  A  high  degree  of 
sensitiveness  and  consequent  accuracy  is  attained  by  this 
instrument. 

thermography  (ther-mog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  8ipfi?i, 
heat,  +  -ypaipia,  <  ypdtjieiv,  write.]  Any  method 
of  writing  which  requires  heat  to  develop  the 
characters. 

1;hermo-inhibitory  (ther"m6-in-hib'i-to-ri),  a. 
[<  Gr.  dipfiv,  heat,  +  E.  inhibitory.}  '  Noting 
nerves  whose  function  is  to  stop  or  inhibit  the 
production  of  heat  in  the  body. 

thermojunction  (ther'm9-jungk'''shon),  n.  [< 
G-r.  d^pfi^,  heat,  +  E.  juiioUon.}  Tfie  point  of 
union  of  the  two  metals  of  a  thermo-electric 
couple. 

•thermokinematics  (th6r-m6-kin-e-mat'iks),  n. 
[<  Gr.  8sp/i7i,  heat,  +  E.  Mnematics.]  The  theory 
of  tlie  motion  of  heat.     See  the  quotation. 

The  science  of  heat  has  been  called  Thermotics,  and 
the  theory  of  heat  as  a  form  of  energy  is  called  Thermo- 
dynamics. In  the  same  way  the  theory  of  the  equilib- 
rium of  heat  might  be  called  Thermostatics,  and  that  of 
the  motion  of  heat  TftermoHnematCcs. 

Clerk  Maxwell,  Heat,  Int.,  i.  9. 

-fchermology   (ther-mol'o-ji),  «.     [<  Gr.  dip/j.?!, 

heat,  +  -Acryia,  <  Ikyeiv,  speak :  see  -ology.']    The 

science  of  heat. 

M.  Le  Comte  tenns  it  [the  science  of  heat]  Th^rmology. 

Wh&uiell^  Philos.  of  Induct.  Sciences,  I,  p.  Ixxii. 

thermolysis  (thSr-mol'i-sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  Bipjiri, 
heat,  +  iliiffif,  loosening,  dissolving.]  1.  Same 
as  dissociation,  2. 

The  heat  supplied  has  the  effect  of  throwing  the  mole- 
cule into  such  agitation  that  the  mutual  affinity  of  the 
atoms  cannot  retain  them  in  union.  This  is  the  process 
of  Dissociation  or  Thermolysis. 

A.  Daniell,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  319. 

2.  The  dispersion  of  heat  from  the  body,  by 
radiation,  conduction,  evaporation,  and  the 
warming  of  excreta  and  dejecta. 
"thermolytic  (ther-mo-lit'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  ther- 
molysis {-lyt-)  +  -jc!]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  thermolysis,  in  either  sense ;  heat-discharg- 
ing.   Med.  News,  LH.  393. 

II.  n.  A  substance  or  agent  having  to  do 
With  the  discharge  of  heat  from  the  body. 
thermolyze  (thfer'mo-liz),  v.  t;  pret.  and  pp. 
thermolyzed,  ppr.  thermolyzing.     [<  thermolysis 
(af.  analyze). 2    To  subject  to  thermolysis ;  dis- 
sociate by  liie  action  of  heat. 
Iihermomagnetic  (ther'^mo-mag-nefik),  a.    [< 
Gr.  6ep/i^,  heat,  +  E.  magnetic.^   Pertaining  to 
the  effect  of  heat  as  modifying  the  magnetic 
properties  of  bodies. 
iihermomagnetism  (ther'^mo-mag'net-izm),  ». 
[<  Gr.  dippi,  heat,  -f-  E.  magnetism.']    Magnet- 
ism resulting  from,  or  as  affected  by,  the  ac- 
tion of  heat. 
"thermometer  (ther-mom'e-ter),  n.     [=  F.  ther- 
momdtre  =  Sp.  termdmetre,  termdmetro  =  Pg. 
thermometro  =  It.  termometro  =  D.  G.  Dan.  ther- 
mometer =  Sw.  termometer,  <  NL.  *thermome- 
trum,  <Gr.  Qeppai,  heat,  -I-  fdrpov,  measure.]     1. 
An  instrument  by  which  the  temperatures  (see 
temperature  and  thermometry)  of  bodies  are  as- 
certained, founded  on  the  common  property 
belonging  to  all  bodies,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions,  of  expanding  with  heat,  the  rate  or 
quantity  of  expansion  being  supposed  to  be 
proportional  to  the  degree  of  heat  applied,  and 
hence  indicating  that   degree.     The  expanding 
substance  may  be  a  liquid,  as  mercury  or  alcohol ;  a  gas, 
as  in  the  air-thermometer  (which  see);  or  a  solid,  as 
in  the  metallic  thermometer  (see  below).    The  ordinary 
thermometer  consists  of  a  slender  glass  tube  with  a 
small  bore,  containing  in  general  mercury  or  alcohol ; 
this  expands  or  contracts  by  variations  in  the  tempera^ 
ture  of  the  atmosphere,  or  on  the  instrument  being 
brought  into  contact  with  any  other  body,  or  being  im- 
mersed in  a  liquid  or  gas  which  is  to  be  examined,  and  the 
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state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  body,  liquid,  or  gas,  with  re- 
gard to  heat,  is  indicated  by  a  scale  either  applied  to  the 
tube  or  engraved  on  its  exterior  surface.  The  thermom- 
eter was  invented  by  Galileo  at  some  date  prior  to  1611, 
and  was  developed  by  his  pupils  through  the  first  thirty 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century.    In  1641  the  Florentine 

ghilosophers  were  using  a  thermometer  consisting  of  a 
ulb  filled  with  alcohol,  with  sealed  stem,  and  graduated- 
on  the  stem  according  to  an  arbitrary  scale,  of  which  the 
divisions  were,  approximately,  fiftieths  of  the  volume  of 
the  bulb.  Sagredo  adopted  a  scale  of  360  divisions,  like 
the  graduation  of  a  circle,  and  fixed  the  application  of  the 
word  degree  to  the  thermometric  spaces.  No  means  of 
comparing  observations  made  with  thermometers  con- 
taining different  fluids  and  of  different  manufacture  were 
possible  until  Fahrenheit  adopted  a  graduation  between 
two  fixed  temperatures.  For  uie  zero  of  his  scale  Fahren- 
heit adapted  the  lowest  temperature  observed  by  him  in 
the  winter  of  1709,  and  for  his  upper  fixed  point  he  took 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  marked  it  96".  By  this 
system  of  numeration  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  be- 
came 33°,  and  the  boiling-point  of  water  212°.  This  is  the 
scale  of  the  Fahrenheit  tTiermometer  commonly  used  by 
English-speaking  peoples  and  in  Holland.  De  I'lsle,  about 
1780,  first  used  the  melting-point  of  ice  and  the  boiling- 
point  of  water  as  the  fixed  points  of  the  thermometric 
scale,  and  they  gradually  came  to  be  universally  accepted. 
In  Ria/um/ur's  tharmometer  (formerly  largely  used  in  Ger- 
many and  Russia,  but  now  being  superseded)  the  space 
between  the  freezing-point  and  the  boiling-pomt  of  water 
is  divided  into  80  equal  parts,  the  zero  being  at  freezing. 
In  the  centigrade  thermometer,  used  widely  throughout 
Burope,  and  very  extensively  in  scientific  investigations 
everywhere,  the  space  between  the  freezing-point  and  the 
boiling-point  of  water  is  divided  into  100  equal  parts  or 
degrees,  the  freezing-point  being  zero  and  the  boiling- 
point  100°.  The  absolute  zero  of  temperature  is  the  logi- 
cal beginning  of  a  thermometric  scale,  but  since  ther- 
mometric temperatures  are  primarily  relative,  the  zero- 
point  is  arbitrary,  and  the  Fahrenheit,  KSaumur,  and 
centigrade  thermometers  present  the  different  systems 
of  numeration  that  have  come  into  use.  The  following 
formulae  give  the  conversion  of  these  scales :  Let  F,  K,  and 
C  represent  any  temperature  as  given  by  the  three  scales 
respectively,  thenF  =  R  x  J  -f  32°  =  C  x  f-l-  32°.  The 
standard  Tnercurial  thermo7n£ter  consists  of  a  slender 
tube  with  capillary  bore  hermetically  sealed  at  the  top, 
and  terminating  at  its  lower  end  in  a  bulb  filled  with 
mercury.  The  melting-point  of  ice  and  the  boiling-point 
of  water  at  standard  pressure  are  determined  on  the 
tube,  and  the  intermediate  space  is  subdivided  into  equal 
'  parts.  The  graduations  are  extended  above  and  below 
the  fiducial  points,  and  finally  the  tube  is  calibrated,  and 
outstanding  errors  of  the  graduation  are  determined. 
Ordinary  thermometers  covering  any  desired  small  range 
of  temperature  are  graduated  by  comparison  with  a  stan^ 
dwrd.  For  extreme  degrees  of  cold,  thermometers  filled 
with  spirit  of  wine  must  be  employed,  as  no  degree  of  cold 
known  is  capable  of  freezing  that  liquid,  whereas  mercury 
freezes  at  about  39°  below  zero  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale. 
On  the  other  hand,  spirit  of  wine  is  not  adapted  to  high 
temperatures,  as  it  is  soon  converted  into  vapor,  where- 
as mercury  does  not  boil  till  its  temperature  is  raised  to 
660°  F.  Mercury  thermometers  designed  for  measuring 
temperatures  up  to  400°  C.  (752°  F. )  axe  made  by  filling  the 
stem  and  an  upper  bulb  above  the  stem  witih  nitrogen. 
The  mercury  expands  against  the  increasing  pressure  of 
the  nitrogen,  and  its  boiling-point  is  raised  thereby.  Tem- 
peratures higher  than  this  limit  are  usually  obtained  with 
air-  or  steam-thermometers  and  other  forms  of  pyrometer 
(which  see).  The  air-  (or  gaS')therm(ymeter  consists  of  a 
quantity  of  pure  dry  air  or  gas  contained  in  a  reservoir  such 
that  its  change  of  volume  or  of  pressure  with  varying  tem- 
peratures may  be  properly  observed.  Two  forms  have  been 
used — (1)  the  conMant-pressure  thermometer,  in  which  the 
gas  is  maintained  at  constant  pressure  and  its  varying 
volume  measured;  (2)  i^ecfmstanirvolume  thermometer,  in 
which  the  increase  of  pressure  under  constant  volume  is 
measured.  This  is  the  ordinary  form  in  which  the  in- 
strument is  used.  For  accuracy  it  Is  decidedly  superior 
to  the  mercury  thermometer,  and  has  been  adopted  as 
the  ultimate  standard  to  which  all  other  thermometers 
are  referred.  In  the  metric  thermometer,  as  generally  con- 
structed, temperature  is  measured  by  the  change  in  form 
of  composite  metal  bars,  due  to  their  cUfferential  expansion 
(hence  more  properly  called  bimetallic  thermometer).  One 
of  the  early  forms  was  that  of  Br^guet,  which  consists  of 
a  fine  spiral  bar  made  of  platinum,  gold,  and  silver.  One 
end  of  the  spiral  is  fixed,  the  other  end  being  connected 
with  a  simple  mechanical  device  to  convert  the  curving 
or  torsion  of  the  bar  under  changes  of  temperature  into 
themovement  of  an  index  over  a  dial  having  a  scale  mark- 
ed in  a  circle  upon  it.  The  same  principle,  with  variations 
in  the  mechanicij  application,  is  now  much  used  in  the 
construction  of  thermographs.  For  indicating  very  slight 
variations  of  temperature  a  thermo-electric  junction  or  the 
bolometer  is  employed. 

The  tliennmneter  discovers  all  the  small  nnperceivable 
variations  in  the  coldness  of  the  air. 

GlanviUe,  Essays,  ili.  (an.  1676).    (Richardsan.) 

2.  Hence,  figuratively,  anything  which  (rough-  ' 
ly)  indicates  temperature. 

These  fixed  animals  [corals],  and  the  reefs  which  they 
elaborate,  are  among  the  best  of  living  thermometers. 

Gill,  Proo.  Biol.  Soc.  of  Washington,  1886,  II.  35. 
Aspiration  thermometer,  one  in  which  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  is  obtained  by  drawing  air  in  with  a  venti- 
lating-fan  through  a  tube,  and  causing  it  to  flow  rapidly 
over  a  thermometer,  or  over  wet-  and  dry-bulb  thermom- 
eters, placed  therein.  This  method,  first  described  by 
Belli  in  1837,  has  been  followed  and  developed  in  the  in- 
strument of  Assmann. — Attached  thermometer,  one 
fastened  to  the  tube  of  a  barometer  for  indicating  the  tem- 
perature of  Its  mercury.— Axilla  thermometer.  See 
amUa.—'Bl-raetal  thermometer,  a  thermometer  com- 
posed of  a  bar  of  two  metals  or  alloys,  having  different 
rates  of  expansion,  brazed  together  and  sometimes  bent 
into  the  form  of  a  spiral.  The  compound  bar  is  fastened 
rigidly  at  one  end,  the  other  end  being  connected  with  a 
simple  mechanical  device  to  convert  the  curving  or  tor- 
sion of  the  bar  under  changes  of  temperature  into  the 
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movement  of  an  index  over  a  dial  having  a  scale  marked 
upon  it.— CelBius  thermometer,  a  thermometer  intro- 
duced by  Celsius  in  1736  (and  used  to  a  limited  extent),  in 
which  the  zero  of  the  scale  was  placed  at  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water  and  100°  at  the  temperature  of  melting 
ice,  plus  (-I-)  and  minus  (— )  degrees  in  atmospheric  tem- 
peratures being  thus  avoided.  This  was  a  centigrade 
scale,  but  not  that  of  the  modem  centigrade  thermom- 
eter, which  was  introduced  by  Linnaeus.— Centigrade 
thermometer.  See  def.  i.— Chromatic  thermom- 
eter, an  arrangement  of  glass  plates,  devised  by  Su- 
David  Brewster,  exhibiting  the  difference  between  their 
temperature  and  that  of  an  object  with  which  they  are 
brought  in  contact  by  the  different  hues  of  the  polarized 
light  produced  in  the  plates. — Chromo  thermometer 
an  instrument  used  to  raise  the  temperature  of  petro- 
leum at  the  rate  of  20°  in  fifteen  minutes :  used  for  pur- 
poses of  testing.— Clinical  thermometer,  a  small  maxi- 
mum self-registering  mercurial  thermometer  used  in  ob- 
taining the  temperature  of  the  body.  In  its  usual  form  the 
range  of  scale  is  25°  F.,  or  less,  and  graduation  is  carried  to 
one  fifth  of  a  degree.  A  very  sensitive  clinical  instrument, 
called  the  half-minute  titermometer,  has  a  bulb  of  small  di- 
ameter and  an  extremely  fine  bore,  in  which  the  mercury 
is  rendered  visible  by  a  lens-fronted  stem.—  Conjugate 
thermometer.  Same  as  dijerential  thermometer.  — 
Deep-sea  thermometer,  a  registering  thermometer 
useu  to  ascertain  the  temperature  of  the  sea  at  any  depth. 
The  instrument  consists  of  the  thermometer  proper  set  in 
a  metalUc  frame.  The  form  of  thermometer  now  used  is 
that  of  Negretti  and  Zambra.  It  consists  of  a  mercury 
thermometer  whose  stem,  of  wide  bore,  terminates  in  a 
small  pyriform  sac.  The  stem  is  contracted  and  con- 
torted Just  above  the  bulb,  and  when  the  instrument  is  in- 
verted, the  mercury-column  breaks  at  this  point,  and  fiows 
down  into  the  tube,  which  is  graduated  in  the  inverted  po- 
sition. An  overflow-cell  prevents  mercury  from  the  bulb 
from  entering  the  stem  if  there  is  a  rise  of  temperature.  To 
protect  it  from  pressure,  the  thermometer  is  hermetically 
sealed  in  a  strong  glass  tube,  the  part  of  which  surrounding 
the  bulb  contains  a  quantity  of  mercury  secured  by  a  ring 
of  india-rubber  cement.  By  means  of  mechanism  in  its 
frame,  the  thermometer  is  made  to  turn  over  at  any  de- 
sired depth,  and  the  temperature  at  the  instant  of  inversion 
remains  recorded  in  the  tube  until  the  instrument  is  read 
and  reset.  For  small  depths,  the  instrument  is  reversed 
by  a  weight  which  is  sent  down  the  sounding-line.  For 
great  depths,  the  reversal  is  effected  by  means  of  the  rev- 
olution of  a  small  propeller,  which  is  set  in  motion  by  the 
water  so  soon  as  the  thermometer  is  drawn  upward. — 
Deville's  air-thermometer,  a  form  of  air-thermometer 
used  for  measuring  very  high  temperatures — the  thermo- 
metric substance,  the  air,  being  contained  in  a  porcelain 
bulb  capable  of  resisting  the  heat  of  a  furnace. — Differ- 
ential thermometer,  an  instrumentfor  measuring  very 
small  differences  of  temperature.  The  earliest  form,  in- 
vented and  named  by  Sir  .fohn  Leslie,  consists  of  a  U-shaped 
tube,  each  end  of  which  terminates  in  a  bulb.  The  bend 
of  the  tube  contains  a  colored  liquid ;  the  upper  parts  of 
the  tube  and  the  bulbs  are  filled  with  confined  air.  When 
one  of  the  bulbs  is  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the  other, 
the  liquid  in  the  adjacent  stem  is  driven  down  by  the  high- 
er pressure,  and  rises  in  the  opposite  branch.  The  differ- 
ence in  height  is  proportional  to  the  difference  in  tempera- 
ture of  the  two  bulbs.  The  instrument  is  now  used  only  as 
a  thermoscope.— Earth-thermometer,  one  designed  for 
ascertaining  the  temperature  of  the  ground  at  different 
depths.  Three  types  have  been  employed  — (a)  a  ther- 
mometer of  large  bulb  and  very  long  stem,  so  that,  al- 
though buried  many  feet  in  the  ground,  the  top  of  the 
liquid  column  extends  above  the  surface  (temperatures 
at  depths  of  twenty  feet  have  been  obtained  by  this); 
(b)  an  ordinary  thermometer  inclosed  in  a  wooden  tube 
and  other  non-conducting  packings,  which  can  be  sunk 
to  any  desired  depth,  the  temperature  of  the  thermom- 
eter being  assumed  not  to  change  during  the  short  time  re- 
quired to  draw  it  up  and  make  the  reading ;  (c)  (1)  thermo- 
electric junctions;  (2)  the  electrical-resistance  method. 
-Electric  thermometer,  (a)  An  apparatus  for  mea- 
suring small  differences  of  temperature,  based  on  the  ac- 
tion of  a  thermopile.  See  thermo-electricUy.  ip)  A  ther- 
mometer whose  action  is  based  on  the  variation  of  elec- 
trical resistance  produced  by  changes  of  temperature  in  a 
metallic  conductor.  The  difference  in  the  resistance  be- 
tween a  current  passing  through  a  conductor  of  known 
and  one  of  unknown  temperature  gives  the  difference 
of  temperature  between  the  two.  Also  called  differen- 
tial-resistance thermometer.  The  most  delicate  form  in 
which  the  principle  is  applied  is  the  bolometer. — Fall- 
renheit  thermometer.  See  def.  i.— Elimersley's 
thermometer,  an  apparatus  sometimes  used  to  illus- 
trate the  sudden  expansion  of  air  through  which  a  dis- 
charge of  high-potential  electricity  has  taken  place.  It 
consists  of  two  connected  tubes  partially  filled  with  wa- 
ter; the  larger  one  contains  above  the  water-surface  two 
knobs,  and  when  the  spark  is  formed  between  them  the 
water  is  forced  up  to  a  higher  level  in  the  smaller  tube.— 
Maximum  thermometer,  one  that  registers  the  maxi- 
mum temperature  to  which  it  is  exposed.  Three  types 
have  come  into  use  in  connection  with  the  mercurial  ther- 
mometer, (o)  The  Rutherford  maximum  has  a  light  mov- 
able steel  index  at  the  top  of  the  mercurial  column.  The 
tube  is  placed  horizontal,  and  as  the  temperature  rises 
the  mercury  pushes  the  index  before  it.  When  the  tem- 
perature falls,  the  index  is  left  in  situ  to  mark  the  po- 
sition of  the  maximum,  (b)  In  Phillips's  maximum,  a 
small  bubble  of  air  makes  a  break  in  the  upper  part  of  tlie 
mercurial  column.  When  the  temperature  begins  to  fall, 
the  detached  portion  of  the  column  is  left  behind  to  regis, 
ter  the  highest  temperature,  (c)  The  Negretti  maximum 
has  the  bore  of  the  tube  partly  closed  by  a  constriction 
just  above  the  bulb.  In  rising  temperatures  mercury  is 
forced  from  the  bulb  past  the  constriction,  but  when  the 
temperature  falls  the  mercury  cannot  readily  return  to 
the  bulb,  and  the  top  of  the  mercurial  column  indicates 
the  maximum  temperature.  In  order  to  reset  the  ther- 
mometer to  the  current  air-temperature,  the  mercury  is 
forced  back  into  the  bulb  by  whirling  the  instrument  on 
a  swing-pin.  This  form  of  maximum  is  used  at  the  sta- 
tions of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau. — Mercury 
thermometer.  See  def.  1.— Metallic  thermometer. 
See  def.  1.— Metastatic  thermometer,  a  very  sensi- 
tive mercurial  thermometer,  having  an  apical  cavity 
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into  which  any  desired  part  of  the  mercoiy  can  be  drawn 
off.  This  device  enables  the  thermometer  to  be  used  over 
a  wide  range  of  temperature,  and  the  scale  to  be  gradu- 
ated to  small  fractions  of  a  degree,  without  increasing  the 
length  of  the  stem.  For  each  different  state  of  the  instru- 
ment)  the  temperature  corresponding  to  some  part  of  the 
scale  must  be  determined  by  comparison  with  a  standard 
thermometer.— Methyl-bntyrate  tbeimometer,  one 
in  which  the  thermomettic  substance  is  methyl  butyrate. 
Sir  William  Thomson,  Bncyc.  Brit,  XI.  569.— Minimum 
thermometer,  a  thermometer  that  registers  the  mini- 
mum temperature  to  which  it  is  exposed.  The  alcohol 
minimum,  devised  by  Kutherford  in  1794,  is  now  univer- 
sally used.  The  registration  is  effected  by  a  light  steel  or 
glass  index  enlarged  and  rounded  at  the  end,  and  wholly 
immersed  in  the  column  of  alcohol.  When  the  tempera- 
ture falls,  the  index  is  carried  toward  the  bulb  by  the  sur. 
face-tension  at  the  end  of  tiie  contracting  liquid  column, 
and  when  the  temperature  rises  the  alcohol  flows  around 
and  past  the  index,  leaving  it  to  mark  the  lowest  temper- 
ature.—Op  Heal  thermometer,  a  thermometer  proposed 
by  Comu  for  the  study  of  high  temperatures,  based  on  the 
principle  that  in  certain  crystals  the  amount  of  the  rota- 
lion  of  the  plane  of  polarization  depends  on  the  tempera- 
ture. As  quartz  can  be  submitted  to  a  wide  range  of  tern, 
perature,  it  is  considered  to  be  specially  adapted  for  the 
application  of  this  method  in  determining  high  tempera- 
tures.— Overflowing  or  mercniial-we^lit  thermom- 
eter, a  mercury-thermometer  consisting  of  a  bulb  with  a 
short  piece  of  fine  stem  perfectly  filled  with  mercury  at 
0°  C.  Any  higher  temperature  is  determined  by  weigh- 
ing the  quantify  of  mercui?  expelled,  instead  of  by  mea- 
suring itvolumetrically,  as  in  the  ordinary  mercurial  stem- 
thermometer.— Radiation  thermometer.  See  terres- 
trialradiatum thermometer  and  solar-radiation  thermmn- 
eter.— Rdanmnr  thermometer.  See  def.  i.— Regis- 
tering thermometer,  a  self-registering  thermometer; 
a  maximum  or  minimum  thermometer. — Slz*s  ther- 
mometer, a  self-r^nstering  thermometer,  invented  by 
J.  Six  in  1781,  combining  in  one  instrument  the  registra- 
tion of  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures :  for  many 
years  very  widely  used,  but  now  generally  superseded  by 
separate  maximum  and  minimum  instruments. — Sllng- 
thermometer,  a  thermometer  with  which  the  tempera^ 
ture  of  the  air  is  obtained  by  whirling  the  instrument  in 
the  free  air.  The  resulting  rapid  convection  brings  the  tem- 
perature of  the  thermometer  into  close  accordance  with 
the  temperature  of  the  air. — Solax-radiation  thermom- 
eter, a  thermometer  for  measnring  the  intensity  of  solar 
radiation.  A  form  frequently  adopted  for  this  purpose  is 
the  1}lack-'bulb  thermometer  in  vacuo,  firat  suggested  by  Sir 
John  Herscbel.  It  consists  of  a  sensitive  mercurial  ther- 
mometer having  the  bulb  and  about  an  inch  of  the  stem 
covered  with  lampblack.  The  whole  is  inclosed  in  a  glass 
tube,  of  which  one  end  is  blown  into  a  large  bulb  in  the 
center  of  which  is  fixed  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  and 
the  tube  is  then  exhausted  of  air.  The  thermometer-bulb 
thus  prepared  absorbs  all  the  solar  heat  that  falls  upon 
it,  and  loses  none  by  convection.  With  the  black-bulb 
thermometer  there  is  frequently  used  a  bright-bulb  ther- 
mometer similarly  incased.  This  has  its  bulb  covered 
with  polished  silver,  or  some  equivalent  coating,  which  re- 
flects most  of  the  radiation  that  falls  upon  it.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  readings  of  these  two  instruments  is  as- 
sumed to  measure  the  intensity  of  solar  radiation. —  Sub- 
marine thermometer.  Same  as  <feep-8ea  tA^rmoTneter. — 
Terrestrial-radiation  thermometer,  a  minimum  ther- 
mometer used  to  register  the  cooling  of  the  earth's  suriace 
below  the  temperature  of  the  air  by  nocturnal  radiation. 
The  bulb  of  the  thermometer  is  generally  shaped  with 
special  regard  to  obtaining  a  high  degree  of  sensitiveness. 
Also  called  nocbumjal-radiaJtion  thernunneter. — Upsetting 
thermometer,  a  form  of  mercurial  thermometer  devised 
by  Negretti  and  Zambra  for  roistering  the  temperature 
at  any  desired  time.  The  registration  is  effected  by  in- 
verting the  instrument^  after  which  it  remains  unaltered 
until  it  is  reset.  By  means  of  clockwork,  the  upset  may 
be  made  to  occur  automatically  at  any  desired  time,  and 
a  series  of  such  thermometers  constitutes  a  method  for 
obtaining  hourly  temperatures.  The  instrument  finds  its 
principal  use  as  a  deep-sea  thermometer.  See  above. — 
Water-steam  thermometer,  a  proposed  form  of  ther- 
mometer in  which  the  thermometric  substance  is  satu- 
i-ated  water-vapor,  and  in  which  the  temperature  is  given 
from  the  pressure  of  the  vapor  as  measured  by  the  height 
of  the  water-column  it  can  support.— Wet-bnlh  ther- 
mometer. See  psychrometer, 
thermometric  (ther-mo-met'rik),  a.  [=  p. 
thermometrique ;  as  thermometer  +  -ic."]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  thermometer :  as,  the  thermo- 
metric scale  or  tube. — 2.  Made  by  means  of  a 
thermometer:  as,  thermometric  observations. — 
Thermometric  steam-gage,  aform  of  steam-giee  wliich 
shows  the  amount  of  pressure  in  a  boiler  by  the  degree  of 
expansion  of  a  fluid  at  the  temperature  produced  by  the 
pressure.    E.  H.  Snight. 

thermometrical  (thfer-mo-met'ri-kal),  a.  [< 
thermometric  +  -al.']  Same  as  ttiermometric. 
Boyle,  Works,  H.  466. 

thermometrically  (th6r-mo-met'ri-kal-i),  adv. 
In  a  thermometncal  manner;  by  means  of  a 
thermometer. 

thermometrograph  (th6r-m6-met'ro-grfif),  n. 
[=  P.  thermomitrographe,  <  6r.  Bepiai,  heat,  -t- 
fih-pov,  measure,  +  ypo^etw,  write.]  Aself -regis- 
tering thermometer,  especially  one  which  reg- 
isters the  maximnm  or  minimum  temperature 
during  long  periods.    Also  thermetrograph. 

thermometry  (ther-mom'e-tri),  ».  [<  Gr.  6cpfi7!, 
heat,  +  -/itrpia,  <  fikrpov,  measure.]  The  art  of 
measuring  temjierature.  A  numerical  unit  of  tem- 
perature difference  is  derived  from  the  measurable  physi- 
cal effects  produced  in  bodies  by  heat — for  example,  linear 
expansion,  volumetric  expansion,  change  of  gaseous  elas- 
tic pressure,  and  change  in  electric  resistance.  In  the 
customary  use  of  the  thermometer,  changes  in  temperar 
ture  are  assumed  to  be  directly  proportional  to  the  oh- 
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served  changes  in  the  thermometric  mateijial,  and  tempera- 
ture units  are  defined  in  terms  of  the  particular  material 
and  phenomenon  adopted.  The  thermometric  unit  at  pres- 
ent (1899)  adopted  by  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights 
and  Measures  is  one  centigrade  degree,  or  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  fractional  increase  of  pressure  of  a  volume  of 
pure  dry  gas  originally  at  a  pressure  of  one  standard  at- 
mosphere, and  heated  from  the  standard  freezing-point 
to  the  standard  boiling-point  of  water.  With  this  unit,  in- 
crements of  temperature  are  closely  proportional  to  in- 
crements of  heaf^  and  the  air-  (or  gas-)thermometer  of  con- 
stant volume  is  the  adopted  instrumental  standard.  The 
air-thermometer,  however,  is  not  adapted  to  ordinary  uses, 
and  it  is  the  object  of  thermometry  to  obtain  comparable 
temperatures  with  convenient  and  portable  instruments. 
The  expansion  of  liquids  is  closely  proportional  to  succes- 
sive increments  of  heat,  and  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  the 
usual  secondary  thermometric  standards.  It  should  be 
observed,  however,  that  in  general  the  subject  of  measure- 
ment is  not  the  simple  expansion  of  the  liquid,  but  the 
differential  expansion  of  the  liquid  and  the  glass  bulb  in 
which  it  is  contained ;  and  from  the  standpoint  of  pre- 
cise thermometry  it  is  in  this  uncertain,  irregular,  and 
varying  behavior  of  the  glass  that  the  princip^  residual 
discrepancies  of  normal  mercurial  thermometers  lie.  The 
most  important  of  these  sources  of  error  in  merourial 
thermometers  is  a  change  in  the  zero-point  with  time  and 
with  the  temperatures  to  which  the  thermometers  are  ex- 
posed. This  change  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  glass. 
Glass  of  special  composition  is  now  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  thermometers,  which  will  practically  eliminate 
this  source  of  error.  The  method  of  graduating  ther- 
mometers between  two  fiducial  points,  instead  of  by  vol- 
ume, was  an  advance  in  construction  adopted  by  Fahren- 
heit that  first  made  possible  the  construcuon  of  compara- 
ble thermometers.  The  adoption  later  of  the  freezing- 
point  and  the  tioiling-point  of  water  for  these  twostandara 
temperatures  brought  different  kinds  of  thermometers 
into  substantial  agreement.  In  the  recent  progress  of 
precise  thermometry,  residual  sources  of  error  have  been 
discovered,  and  outetanding  discrepancies  have  been  in- 
vestigated, so  as  to  render  possible  the  reduction  of  all 
observed  temperatures  to  the  thermodynamic  scale. 

thermomotive  (th6r-mo-m6'tiv),  a.  [<  Gr.  depiiri, 
heat,  -I-  E.  motive.']  Sroadly,  pertaining  to  or 
derived  from  molar  motion  produced  by  heat, 
as  in  any  heat-engine,  but  more  particularly 
used  with  reference  to  heat-engines  in  which 
motion  is  derived  from  air  or  other  gas  expanded 
by  heat:  as,  *AermoTOOii»e power;  thermomotive 
effect ;  thermomotive  efficiency. 

thermomotor  (ther-mo-mo'tpr),  n.  [<  Gr.  Bipiai, 
heat,  -1-  LL.  motor,  a  inoveri]  A  heat-engme, 
particularly  a  so-called  calorie  engine,  or  an  air- 
engine  driven  by  the  expansive  force  of  heated 
air.  Compare  gas-engins,  heat-engine,  and  ca- 
loric engine  (under  caloric). 

thermomultiplier  (thSr-mo-mul'ti-pli-er),  n. 
[<  Gr.  6ip/ai,  heat,  +.E.  multiplier.']  Same  as 
thermopile.    See  the  quotation. 

The  discoveries  of  Oerstod  and  Seebeck  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  an  instrument  for  measnring  temperature  in- 
comparably more  delicate  than  any  previously  known.  To 
distinguish  it  from  the  ordinary  thermometer,  this  instru- 
ment is  called  the  thermomvUiplier. 

W.  R.  Grove,  Corr.  of  Physical  Forces,  iii. 

thermonatrite  (th6r-mo-na'trit),  n.  [<  Gr. 
6ip/iTi,  heat,  +  E.  natron  +  -ite^.]  Hydrous 
sodium  carbonate  (NagCOg  +  HgO),  occurring 
chiefly  as  an  efflorescence  in  connection  with 
saline  lakes. 

thermo-Mir  (ther'mo-pSu'),  n.  [<  Gr.  Btpfir/, 
heat,  +  a.  pair^.]  A  thermo-electric  element 
or  couple.    See  thermo-electricity^ 

thermopalpation  (ther'mo-pal-pa'shon),  n.  [< 
Gr.  dep/tv,  neat,  -I-  L.  palpaiio(n-),  a  stroking: 
see  palpation.]  Palpation  of  the  surface  of  the 
body  to  determine  temperature,  especially  to 
determine  topographical  differences  of  temper- 
ature with  a  view  to  determine  the  position  and 
condition  of  internal  organs. 

thermophone  (ther'mo-fon),  n.  [<  Gr.  6(p/ai, 
heat,  -I-  0(ai^,  a  sound.]  Aii  electrical  instru- 
ment in  which  sounds  are  produced  by  the 
changes  in  the  circuit  due  to  variations  of  tem- 
perature. 

thermopile  (thSr'mo-pU),  n.  [<  Gr.  dip/ir/,  heat, 
-i-  E.  pile^.]  A  thermo-electric  battery,  espe- 
cially as  arranged  for  the  measurement  of  small 
quantities  of  radiant  heat.  See  thermo-electri- 
city. 

thermoregulator  (thfer-mo-reg'u-la-tor),  n.  [< 
Gr.  dipfiit,  heat,  -f  E.  regulator.]  A  device  for 
regulating  the  temperature  of  a  heating-appa- 
ratus. 

thermoscope  (ther'mo-skop),  n.  [=  P.  thermo- 
scope  =  Sp.  It.  termosc(mio,  <  Gr.  oippiT/,  heat,  + 
aKOTveiv,  view,  examine.]  An  instrument  or  a 
device  for  indicating  variations  in  temperature 
without  measuring  their  amount.  The  name  was 
first  applied  by  Count  Knmford  to  an  instrument  in- 
vented by  him,  resembling  the  differential  thermometer 
of  Leslie.  Out  of  an  indefinite  number  of  thermoscopes, 
a  class  of  chromatic  thermoscopes  may  be  mentioned  in 

'  which  changes  in  temperature  are  indicated  by  changes 
in  the  shade  or  the  color  of  a  substance  coated  with  cer- 
tain chemical  preparations.  These  have  been  used  to 
some  extent  for  indicating  a  rise  in  temperature  caused 
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by  the  heating  of  a  journal  in  machiner)'.  Thermoscopes 
consisting  of  a  tube  containing  air  or  mercury,  and  hav- 
ing an  adjustable  scale,  or  a  scale  limited  to  a  few  de- 
grees, are  used  in  machines  for  testing  lubricants,  in  ap- 
pliances for  physical  research,  as  in  Osborne's  estbenno- 
scope,  and  in  diagnosis,  as  in  Dr.  Seguin's  thermoscope 
for  detecting  minute  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the 
body. 

thermoscopic(ther-mo-skop'ik),  a.  [<  thermo- 
scope +  -ic]  Pertaining  to  the  thermoscope ; 
made  by  means  of  the  thermoscope:  as,  thei'- 
moscopic  observations.     Grove. 

thermosco^ical  (ther-mo-skop'i-kal),  a.  [< 
thermoscopic  +  -al.]    Same  as  thermoscopic. 

thermosiphon  (th6r-mo-a'fgn), «.  [<  Gr.  Sip/i^, 
heat,  -I-  aiipuv,  siphon.]'  An  arrangement  of  si- 
phon-tubes serving  to  induce  circulation  of 
water  in  a  heating  apparatus. 

thermostat  (ther'mo-stat),  n.  [<  Gr.  deppn, 
heat,  +  arardg,  verbal'  adj.  of  laravai,  stand:  see 
static.]  An  automatic  instrument  or  apparatus 
forregulating  temperature.  It  is  essentially  a  mod- 
iflcation  of  the  thermometer,  so  arranged  that,  in  place 
of  indicating  therm^  variations,  it  controls  the  source  of 
heat  or  of  ventilation,  and  thus  indirectly  regulates  the 
temperature.  One  of  the  earliest  forms  of  thermostat 
was  that  devised  by  Dr.  Ure.  It  consisted  of  a  bar  com- 
posed of  two  metals,  say  steel  and  copper,  having  differ- 
ent degrees  of  expansion  under  the  same  temperature. 
This  bar,  when  fixed  in  position,  was  made  by  simple  me- 
chanical means  to  open  a  furnace-door,  move  a  damper, 
or  open  a  window,  by  means  of  the  bending  of  the  bar 
under  the  influence  of  an  increase  in  heat.  Other  forms 
of  this  thermostat  have  since  been  used  to  make  or  break 


Thermostat. 
a,  base;  b,  involuteexpansioii-stTip, cnmposedof  twometalshaviiig 
different  coefficienls  of  expansion,  as  brass  and  steel;  (,  adjustment- 
sctew,  forming  part  of  an  electric  circuit  whenever  b  is  expanded  by 
heat  so  as  to  touch  the  point  of  the  screw ;  </,  d,  conducting  wires. 

an  electric  current,  and  thus  move  an  armature  that  con- 
trols a  damper,  steam-valve,  or  other  heat-regulating 
mechanism.  Another  form  consists  of  a  balanced  ther- 
mometer that,  under  the  movements  of  the  mercury  in  a 
tube  pivoted  in  the  center  in  a  horizontal  position,  would 
rise  or  fall,  and  thus  control  a  damper  or  fire-door.  An- 
other form  consists  of  a  thermometer  resembling  a  thermo- 
electric alarm  (see  thermjo-eUebric),  except  that  the  closing 
of  the  circuit  by  the  rise  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  oper- 
ates a  fire-door  or  damper  in  place  of  sounding  an  alarm. 
Where  a  thermostat,  is  mer^y  used  to  ring  a  bell,  it  is 
called  a  thermostatic  alarm.  A  very  simple  and  yet  deli- 
cately responsive  form  is  a  slender  bar  of  gutta-percha^ 
flxed  at  one  end,  and  attached  at  the  other  to  a  lever,  which 
is  caused  to  act  by  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the 
bar.  Another  form  of  thermostat  consists  of  a  bent  tube 
partly  filled  with  mercury.  The  heat  expands  the  air  in 
the  larger  end  of  the  tube  and  displaces  the  meroury,  and 
this  in  turn  moves  a  piston  controlling,  by  means  of  some 
mechanical  device,  a  steam-valve  or  damper.  Another 
form,  used  with  steam-heating  furnaces,  consists  of  an 
elastic  diaphragm  in  a  cylinder,  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
against  the  diaphragm  serving  to  move  a  piston  that  con- 
trols the  damper  of  the  furnace.  Such  appliances  are 
also  called  heatregvlators.  More  recently,  the  name  has 
been  given  to  fusible  plugs  used  to  control  automatic 
springers,  a  rise  in  the  temperature  causing  the  plug  to 
melt  and  release  the  water.  This,  however,  is  only  a  trade 
use  of  the  word. 

thermostatic  (ther-mo-stat'ik),  a.  [<  thermo- 
st-at  +  -ic]  Pertaining  to  the  thermostat; 
characterized  bjr  the  presence  of  a  thermostat ; 
involving  the  principle  of  the  thermostat. 

thermostatically  (th6r-mo-stat'i-kal-i),ode.  By 
means  of  a  thermostat:  as,  a  thefmostaUcally 
adjusted  radiator. 

thermostatics  (ther-mo-stat'iks),  n.  [PI.  of 
thermostatic  (see  -ws).]  'The  theory  of  the  equi- 
librium of  heat.  See  the  quotation  under  ther- 
mokinemaUcs. 

thermotaxic  (ther-mo-tak'sjk),  a.  [Prop.  *1i)er- 
motactic;  <  thermotaxis  {-t<ict-)  +  -ic]  inphys- 
iol.,  pertaining  to  regulation  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body,  or  the  adjustment  of  thermo- 
genesis  and  thermolysis  so  as  to  produce  a 
certain  temperature. 

thermotaxis  (ther-mo-tak'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Bipiai,  heat,  +  rdfif,  order,  arrangement.]  The 
reflation  of  the  bodily  temperature,  or  the 
adjustment  of  thermogenesis  and  thermolysis 
so  as  to  secure  a  certain  temperature. 

thermotelephone  (thfer-mo-tel'e-f on),  n.  [<  Gr. 
Bkpfai,  heat,  -I-  E.  telephone.]  X.  A  telephone 
receiver  in  which  the  changes  of  length,  due  to 
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change  of  temperature,  of  a  fine  wire  ttrough 
which  the  currents  are  made  to  pass  actuate 
the  phonic  diaphragm. — 2.  A  telephone  trans- 
mitter in  which  a  red-hot  wire  forming  part  of 
the  primary  circuit  of  an  induction-coil  has  its 
resistance  changed  by  the  sound-vibrations, 
thus  inducing  currents  in  the  secondary  which 
are  sent  to  line. 

thermotensile  (thSr-nio-ten'sil),  a.  [<  Gv.dipiiri, 
heat,  +  E.  tensile.^  Relating  to  tensile  force 
as  affected  by  changes  of  temperature.  Elaborate 
thermotensile  experiments  on  iron  and  steel,  especially 
with  reference  to  boiler-iron,  have  been  made,  and  their 
results  tabulated,  this  being  a  matter  of  great  practical 
importance. 

thermotic  (ther-mot'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ekp^ri,  heat, 
-t-  -ofsc]  Of  or  relating  to  heat ;  resulting  from 
or  dependent  on  heat. 

In  the  spectrum  of  a  flint-glass  prism  the  apex  of  the 
themwUc  curve — tliat  is  to  say,  the  place  of  greatest  heat- 
effect— is  situated  .  .  .  outside  the  apparent  spectrum 
in  the  ultra^red  region.       Lommel,  Light  (trans.),  p.  201. 

thermotical  (ther-mot'i-kal),  a.  [<  thermotic 
+  -al.']  Same  as  thermotic.  Whewell,  Hist. 
Induct.  Sciences,  x.  1,  §  4. 

thermotics  (th6r-mot'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  thermoUc 
(see  4c8).']    The  science  of  heat. 

In  the  History  of  the  Sciences,  I  have  named  it  [the 
Science  of  HeatJ  ThATnioties,  which  appears  to  me  to  agree 
better  with  the  analogy  of  the  names  of  other  correspond- 
ing sciences,  Acoustics  and  Optics. 

Whewell,  Philos.  Induct.  Sciences,  I.  Ixxii. 

thermotropic  (ther-mo-trop'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Bepfiri, 
heat,  +  TpomK6g,  <  rpiweiv,  turn :  see  tropic.']  In 
hot.,  exhibiting  or  characterized  by  thermotro- 
pism. 

Curvatures  dependent  upon  temperature  are  called 
thermotropic.  Ooodale,  Physiol.  Bot.,  p.  394. 

thermotropism  (ther-mot'ro-pizm),  n.  [<  ther- 
motropic +  -ism.]  In  hoi.,  the  phenomenon 
of  curvature  produced  in  a  growing  plant-or- 
gan by  changes  of  temperature.  Organs  which 
curve  toward  the  source  of  heat  are  called  positively  th&r~ 
motropic,  and  those  which  curve  away  from  the  source  of 
heat,  negatively  thermotropic. 

thermotype  (ther'mo-tip),  n.  [<  Gr.  Bipiiri, 
heat,  +  TvKOQ,  impression:  see  type.]  A  pic- 
ture-impression, as  of  a  slice  of  wood,  obtained 
by  first  wetting  the  object  with  dilute  acid,  as 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric,  then  printing  it,  and 
afterward  developing  the  impression  by  heat. 

thermotypy  (ther'mo-ti-pi),  n.  [As  thermotype 
+  -y^.]  The  act  or  process  of  producing  a 
thermotype. 

themet,  n.  [ME.,  also  tame,  <  loel.  therna  — 
Sw.  tdrna  =  Dan.  terne  =  OHG.  thiarna, 
diorna,  MHG.  dierne,  dime,  G.  dime,  a  girl.] 
A  girl;  a  weneli. 

As  sengle  kuavle  and  sengle  tame, 
Whan  they  synne  togedyr  gerne. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  49.    (HaUiweU.) 

therodont  (the'ro-dont),  a.  andw.  Same  as  the- 
riodont. 

Therodontia  (the-ro-don'sM-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
Same  as  Theriodontia. 

theroid  (the'roid),  a.  [<  Gr.  d^p_  (SfP-),  a  wild 
beast,  +  eldoc,  form.]  Having  animal  propensi- 
ties or  characteristics. 

The  animal  mind  of  the  tlieroid  idiot  is  accompanied  by 
appropriate  animal  peculiarities  of  body. 

Nineteenth  Century,  Sept.,  1886,  p.  363. 

therologic  (the-ro-loj'ik),  a.    [<  therolog-y  + 
-ic]    Pertaining  to  therology. 
therological  (the-ro-loj'i-kal),  a.     [<  therologic 
+  -al.]    Same  as  therologic. 
therologist  (the-rol'o-jist),  n.    [<  therolog-y  + 
-ist.]    A  student  of'  the  Mammalia;    a  mam- 
malogist.     The  Academy,  Aug.  25,  1877. 
therology  (the-rol'o-ji),  n.    [<  Gr.  %  (%-), 
a  wild  beast,  +   -Aoyla,  <  ?Iyeiv,  speak:  see 
-ology.]     The  science  of  mammals ;  mammal- 
ogy or  mastology:  substituted  lately  on  the 
ground  that  mammalogy  is  a  hybrid  word. 
theromorph    (the'ro-mdrf),   n.      One    of   the 
Theromorpha. 
Theromorpha  (the-ro-m6r'fa),  n.Kl.     [NL.,  < 
Gr.  6Jip  (finp-),  a  wild  beast,  +*  iJ.opij4,  form.]   An 
order  of  fossil  reptiles,  of  the  Permian  period,  so 
called  from  certain  resemblances  they  present 
to  mammals.    The  quadrate  bone  is  fixed ;  the  ribs  are 
two-headed ;  the  precoracoid  is  present,  and  the  coracoid 
is  reduced  in  size,  with  free  extremity ;  the  vertebrse  are 
amphicoelous,  and  the  pubic  bones  are  entirely  anterior  to 
the  isohia ;  and  there  is  no  obturator  foramen.    Some  of 
the  Theromorpha  were  made  Itnown  by  Owen  under  the 
name  Theriodontia.    These  remains  were  from  Cape  Col- 
ony, but  the  Theromorpha  have  mostly  been  studied  by 
Cope  from  remains  found  in  the  Permian  of  Texas.     The 
order  is  divided  by  Cope  into  Anomodoniia  and  Pelyco- 
sawia.    See  these  words.    Also,  rarely,  Theiromora. 
theromorphia  (the-ro-m6r'fl-a),  n.    [NL.,  <  Gr. 
%  (ft?p-),  a  wild  beast,  +  "iwp^,  form.]     In 
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human  anat,  an  abnormality  in  structure  re- 
sembling the  norm  in  lower  animals. 

theromorphicl  (the-r6-m6r'fik),  a.  [<  T/iero- 
morpha  +  -ic]     Theromorphous. 

theromorphic^  (the-ro-m6r'fik),  a.  r<  thero- 
morphia +  -ic]  Abiormally  resembling  in 
anatomical  structure  the  lower  animals. 

theromorphous  (the-r6-m6r'fus),  a.  [<  Thero- 
morpha +  -ous.]  Pertaining  to  the  Theromor- 
pha, or  having  their  characters. 

theropod  (the.'ro-pod),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  % 
(ft?p-),  a  wild  beast,  +  Troig  (n-od-)  =  E.  foot.] 
I.  a.  Having  feet  like  those  of  (mammalian; 
beasts,  as  a  dinosaur;  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Theropoda. 

II.  n.  A  carnivorous  dinosaur  of  the  order 
Theropoda. 
Also  theriopod,  find  (erroneously)  therapod. 

Theropoda  (the-rop'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL. :  see 
theropod.]  An  order  of  extinct  carnivorous 
dinosaurs,  having  digitigrade  feet  with  prehen- 
sile claws,  very  small  fore  limbs,  hollow  limb- 
bones,  cavernous  vertebrae,  premaxillary  teeth, 
and  united  pubes.  They  were  of  large  orgigantic  size 
and  predaceous  habits,  and  in  the  structure  of  the  feet  re- 
sembled quadrupeds  rather  than  birds  (see  Omithopoda), 
whence  the  name.  There  are  several  families,  as  Megalo- 
sauridse,  Zanclodontidse,  AmipMea/uridse,  and  LabrosaMri- 
ase.    Also,  incorrectly,  Theropoda. 

theropodous  (the-rop'o-dus),  a.  Same  as  the- 
ropod.    Geol.  JoMj-.,  XLV.  i.  44. 

thersitical  (thfer-sit'i-kal),  a.  [<  Tliersites  (L. 
Thersites,  <  Gr.  QepalT7jg^'+  -ic-al.]  Eesembling 
or  characteristic  of  Thersites,  a  scurrilous  char- 
acter in  Homer's  Iliad;  hence,  grossly  abusive ; 
scurrilous;  foul-mouthed. 

There  is  a  pelting  kind  of  therettical  satire,  as  blacic  as 
the  ink  'tis  wrote  with.     Sterna,  Tristram  Shandy,  ix.  14. 

therstt,  V.    A  Middle  English  form  of  durst. 

Octovian,  1.  681.    Salliwell. 
thesaurert,  ».     [<  ML.  thesaurarius,  treasurer, 

<  L.  thesaurarius,  pertaining  to  treasure,  <  the- 
saurus, treasure:  see  thesaurus  and  treasure, 
and  cf .  treasurer.]    A  treasurer. 

To  my  loving  trendes  Sir  Thomas  Boleyne  Enight,  The- 

saurer  of  the  Einges  Graces  most  honorable  fioushold, 

and  Sir  Henry  Guldeford,  Enight  Comptroller  of  the  same. 

Abp.  Warham,  in  Ellis's  Hist,  Letters,  3d  ser.,  I.  367. 

thesaurus  (the-s&'rus),  n.  [<  L.  thesaurus,  OL. 
thensaurus,  th'ensaurum,  <  Gr.  dt/ijavpdg,  a  store 
laid  up,  treasure,  a  treasure-house,  storehouse, 
chest :  see  treasure,  the  old  form  of  the  word, 
derived  through  OP.  and  ME.]  A  treasury ;  a 
store ;  especially,  thesaurus  verhorum,  or  simply 
thesaurus,  a  treasury  of  words;  a  lexicon. 

In  a  complete  thesaurus  of  any  language,  the  etymology 

of  every  word  should  exhibit  both  its  philology  and  its 

linguistics,  its  domestic  history  and  its  foreign  relations. 

G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  iii. 

these  (THez),  a.  miApron.    Plural  of  this. 
Theseion,  Theseum  (thf-se'on,  -um),  n.  [NL., 

<  Gr.  Qrjaelov,-  Q^aeiov,  <  Qnjashq,  Theseus.]  A 
temple  or  sanctuary  of  the  Athenian  hero-king 
Theseus,  especially  a  temple  built  in  Athens, 
about  460  b.  c,  to  receive  the  bones  of  Theseus, 
then  brought  home  from  Soyros ;  at  the  present 
time,  specifically,  a  beautiful  hexastyle  perip- 
teral Doric  temple  of  Pentelic  marble,  dating 


The  so-called  Theseion,  at  Athens,  froy  the  southwest. 


from  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century  b.  c, 
still  standing  in  Athens  at  the  foot  of  the 
Acropolis  and  Areopagus,  its  interior  arrange- 
ments and  its  sculptured  decoration  have  suffered  much, 
but  it  is  notwithstanding  the  most  perfect  surviving  ex- 
ample of  a  Greek  temple,  and  exhibits  all  the  refinements 
of  Doric  architecture  at  its  culmination.  This  temple  is 
now  identified  with  practical  certaiuty  as  that  of  Hephaes- 
tus (Vulcan) ;  it  was  certainly  not  the  temple  of  Theseus. 
See  also  cut  under  opisthodomos. 
thesicle  (the'si-kl),  n.  [Dim.  of  thesis.]  Alittle 
or  subordinate  thesis;  a  proposition.  [Rare.] 
Imp.  Diet. 
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Thesieae  (the-si'f-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Bentham 
and  Hooker,  1880),  <  Tliesium  -I-  -ex.]  A  tribe 
of  apetalous  plants,  of  the  order  Santalaceie, 
the  sandalwood  family,  it  is  characterized  by  its 
small  nut-like  fruit,  and  perianth-tube  prolonged  above 
the  inferior  ovary  and  without  a  conspicuous  disk.  It  in- 
cludes 6  genera  of  herbs  and  low  undershrubs,  of  which 
Thesium  is  the  type ;  the  otliers  are  mainly  natives  of 
South  America  or  South  Africa. 

thesis  (the'sis),  n.;  pi.  tlieses  (-sez).  [=  P.  tMse 
=  Sp.  tesis  =  Pg.  these  =  It.  tesi  =  G.  thesis, 
these,  <  L.  thesis,  <  Gr.  deaig,  a  proposition,  a 
statement,  a  thing  laid  down,  thesis  in  rhetoric, 
thesis  in  prosody  (from  the  setting  down  of  the 
foot  in  beating  time) ;  cf.  BerSg,  placed,  <  ridivai 
(•/  Be),  put,  set:  see  do^.  Cf.  theme,  from  the 
same  Gr.  verb.]  1.  The  formulation  in  ad- 
vance of  a  proposition  to  be  proved;  a  posi- 
tion; a  proposition  which  one  advances  and 
offers  to  maintain  by  argument  against  objec- 
tions. 

Antitheta  are  Theses  argued  pro  et  contra  [for  and 
against].  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii. 

In  all  the  foreign  universities  and  convents  there  are 
upon  certain  days  philosophical  theses  maintained  against 
eveiy  adventitious  disputant.  Qoldsmith,  Vicar,  xx. 

Hence  —  3.  An  essay  or  dissei'tation  upon  a  spe- 
cific or  definite  theme,  as  an  essay  presented 
by  a  candidate  for  a  diploma  or  degree,  as  for 
that  of  doctor. 

Then  comes  the  struggle  for  degrees, 
With  all  the  oldest  and  ablest  critics ; 
The  public  thesis  and  disputation. 

Longfellow,  Golden  Legend,  vi. 

3.  A  theme ;  a  subject  propounded  for  a  school 
or  college  exercise ;  the  exercise  itself . —  4.  (a) 
A  premise  assumed  and  not  proved,  although 
not  self-evident ;  either  a  postulate  or  a  defini- 
tion. (6)  The  consequent  of  a  hypothetical 
proposition.  [Rare.]  —  5.  In  musical  rhyth- 
mics, a  heavy  accent,  such  as  in  beating  time 
is  marked  by  a  down-beat.  See  rhythm. —  6. 
In  pros. :  (a)  Originally,  and  in  more  correct 
recent  usage,  that  part  of  a  foot  which  receives 
the  ictus,  or  metrical  stress.  (6)  In  prevalent 
modern  usage,  the  metrically  unaccented  part 
of  a  foot.  See  arsis,  1. — 7.  In  anc.  rhet.,  a 
general  question,  not  limited  to  special  persons 
and  circumstances:  opposed  to  a  hypothesis,  or 
question  which  is  so  limited. —  8.  iCn  rhet.,  the 
part  of  a  sentence  preceding  and  correlated  to 
the  antithesis.     [Rare.] 

The  style  of  Junius  is  a  sort  of  metre,  the  law  of  which 
is  a  balance  of  thesis  and  antithesis. 

Coleridge,  Table-Talk,  II.  218. 

=Syn.  1.  Topic,  Point,  etc.  See  subject. 
Thesium  (thf-si'um),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus,  1737), 
L.  name  of  T.  lAnophyllon,  so  called,  accord- 
ing to  AthensBus,  because  Theseus  crowned 
Ariadne  with  it ;  <  Gr.  Q^aeiov,  neut.  of  Q^aetog, 
belonging  to  Theseus,  <  Bijasvg,  Thegeus.]  A 
genus  of  plants,  type  of  the  tribe  Ihesiex  in 
the  order  Santaktcese.  it  is  characterized  by  linear 
or  scale-like  leaves,  and  bisexual  flowers  with  small  ovate 
or  oblong  anthers  and  a  filiform,  often  flexuous  or  zigzag 
placenta.  There  are  over  100  species,  widely  distributed 
tlirough  the  Old  World,  chiefly  in  tlie  temperate  parts, 
and  with  2  species  in  Brazil.  They  are  herbs,  often  with 
a  hard  or  shrubby  base,  and  frequently  parasitic  by  the 
root.  The  leaves  are  small  and  alternate.  The  scentless 
flowers  are  borne  in  a  spike  or  a  simple  or  compound  ra- 
ceme. T.  IdnophyUon,  a  small  white-flowered  plant  of 
English  pastures,  is  called  iattard  toadjlfix. 

Thesmophoria  (thes-mo-fo'ri-a),  M.  jjZ.  [<  Gr. 
Beafio^dpia  (pi.),  <  denfunpopog,  law-giving,  <  Beafidg, 
law  (<  TiBivac,  lay  down :  see  thesis),  +  -fopog,  < 
(jiipew  =  E.  hear^.]  An  ancient  Greek  festival 
with  mysteries,  celebrated  by  married  women 
in  honor  of  Demeter  (Ceres)  as  the  "mother 
of  beautiful  offspring."  Though  not'  confined 
to  Attica,  it  was  especially  observed  at  Athens 
and  Bleusis. 

In  the  Thesmi^horia,  as  well  as  the  pigs'  flesh  myste- 
rious sacred  objects  were  in  use,  made  of  the  dough  of 
wheat,  and  in  the  shape  of  forms  of  snakes  and  men. 

Harrison  and  Verrall,  Ancient  Athens,  p.  xxxv. 

Thesmophorian  (thes-mo-fo'ri-an),  a.  [<  Tlies- 
mophoria  +  -an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Thes- 
mophoria. 

Thesmophoric  (thes-mo-for'ik),  a.  [<  Thesmo- 
phoria  +  -ic.]  Same  as  Uiesmophorian.  Encyc. 
Brit.,  XVn.  127. 

thesmothete  (thes'mo-thet),  n.  [<  p.  thesmo- 
thdte,  <  Gr.  Beo/ioBirric,  a  lawgiver,  <  Bsafidq,  law, 
+  Bkrrig,  one  who  lays  down,  <  TtBevai,  put,  set : 
see  thesis.]  A  lawgiver;  a  legislator;  one  of 
the  six  inferior  arehons  at  Athens. 

thesocyte  (the'so-sit),  n.  One  of  certain  re- 
serve cells  whict  have  been  described  in  sev- 
eral sponges.     Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  420. 
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Ihespesia  (thes-pe'si-a),  n.  [NL.  (Correa, 
1807),  so  called  from  the  beauty  of  the  flow- 
ers; <  Gr.  demriamc,  divinely  sounding,  hence 
ineffable,  divine ; 
doubtfully  ex- 
plained as  <  dc6g, 
god,  +  e'lTTElv,  2d 
pers.  pi.  impv.  ea- 
irere,  say,  speak.] 
A  genns  of  plants, 
of  the  oiieiMalva- 
ceas  and  tribe  Hi- 
biseeai.  it  is  ehai^ 
actemed  by  flowers 
with  three  to  five  small 
bracUets,  a  club-shap- 
ed or  but  slightly  cU- 
▼ided  style,  and  a  flve- 
celled  ovary.     There  J^  /^  Qjg 


Thesf€sia  populnea. 


are  about  6  species,  na* 
tives  of  tropical  Asia, 
the  Pacific  isUnds,  and 
Madagascar.  Iheyare 
trees  or  tsdl  herbs,  with  entire  or  angulate  leaves,  and 
handsome  flowers,  commonly  yellow.  Two  species,  T. 
Lampax  and  T.  popvlnea,  are  remarkable  for  their  black- 
dotted  seed-leaves.  The  latter  is  a  tree  sometimes  60  feet 
high,  planted  for  shade  In  India,  and  known  as  umbrella- 
tree  and  bendy-tree,  and  in  Guiana  as  ieaside  mahoe.  It 
bears  a  dense  head  of  foliage,  and  large  yellow  flowers 
with  a  pniple  center,  changing  before  evening  to  porple 
throughout,  and  perishing.  Its  flowers  and  fruits  yield  a 
dye,  its  seeds  a  thick  deep-red  oil  known  as  Portia-nvt 
oU,  and  its  bast  a  useful  fiber  made  Into  sacks  and  wrap- 
pings ;  its  wood  is  used  to  make  boats  and  furniture. 
Thespian  (thes'pi-an),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  Thes- 
pien,  <  Gr.  Biairtog,  of  or  pertaining  to  Thespis, 

<  eioTris,  Thespis  (see  def.).]  I.  a.  Of  or  re- 
lating to  Thespis,  a  semi-legendary  Greek  poet 
of  learia  in  Attica,  often  called  the  father  of 
tragedy;  relating  or  pertaining  to  dramatic  act- 
ing in  general;  dramatic;  tragic:  as,  theTftes- 
man  art,  the  drama.  The  great  impulse  given  to 
the  drama  by  Thespis  consisted  in  the  adjunction  to  the 
old  dithyrambic  chorus  of  Dionysus  of  a  single  actor  who 
might  appear  successively  in  several  r61es.  The  first  pub- 
lic contest  of  Thespis  is  assigned  to  the  year  536  B.  c. 

Said  we  not  it  was  the  highest  stretch  attained  by  the 
Thespian  Art?  Carlyle,  French  Kev.,  II.  i  12. 

The  race  of  learned  men : 
.  .  .  oft  they  snatch  the  pen. 
As  if  inspired,  and  in  a  Thespian  rage ; 
Then  write.     Thomson,  Castle  of  Indolence,  L  52. 

II.  n.  An  actor.     [Colloq.] 

There  would  be  no  nsef nl  end  obtained  by  following  the 
Thespians  in  their  manifold  wanderings  .  .  . 

W.  Dwnlap,  Hist.  Amer.  Theatre,  u. 

The  angry  Lord  Chamberlain  .  .  .  clapped  the  unoffend- 
ing Thespian  [Powell]  for  a  couple  of  days  in  the  Gate 
House.  Doran,  Annals  of  the  Stage,  I.  93. 

Thessalian  (the-sa'lian),  a.  and  n.  [<  ti.  Thes- 
salia,  <  Gr.  QeaaaUa,  Attic  ©erroJUo,  Thessaly, 

<  QeaaaWog,  Attic  QerraMg,  Thessalian.]  I.  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Thessaly,  a  district  lying 
south  of  Macedonia  and  east  of  lEpirus.  Since 
1881  the  greater  part  of  it  belongs  to  the  mod- 
em kingdom  of  Greece. 

H.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Thessaly. 
Thessalonian   (thes'a-lo'ni-an),  a.  and  n.     [< 
L.  Thessalonica,  <  Gr-'eeffcraAovj/o?,  Thessalonica, 

<  OeaaaMc,  GerroX^f,  Thessalian  (QeaacMa,  At- 
tic OcTTaTiia^  Thessaly),  -I-  ving,  victory.]  I.  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Thessalonica,  an  important 
city  of  Macedonia. 

n.  n.  A  native  or  an  Inhabitant  of  Thessa- 
lonica— Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  the  title  of 
two  of  the  Pauline  epistles  in  the  Kew  Testament.  The 
main  theme  of  both  epistles  is  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 

■Hieta(the'ta),TO.  [<L.  tfeeto,  <Gr.S7ro,  the  letter 
e,  6,-9,  originally  an  aspirated  t;  in  modem  Gr. 
and  in  the  E.  pron.  of  ancient  Gr.,  pronounced 
as  E.  ife.]  A  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet  cor- 
responding to  the  English  th  in  thin,  etc.  It  was 
sometimes  called  the  unlucky  letter,  because  it  was  used 
by  the  judges  in  passing  condemnation  on  a  prisoner,  it 
being  the  first  letter  of  the  Greek  Sai-oroi,  death. — Theta 
fUn^on,  a  name  applied  to  two  entirely  different  func- 
tions, (a)  A  sort  of  complication  of  an  exponential  func- 
tion, bemg  expressed  by  a  series  from  n  =  —  aoton  =  -t-ao 
of  terms  the  logarithm  of  each  of  which  is  nSa  -f  2  Jia.  A 
thetafnncttanofseveralvariables,z,,X2,  .  .  .  Zn.isSexp. 
(i^  +  XvhtXn),  where  i^  is  a  quadratic  function  of  the  con- 
stants m,,  7»2,  .  .  .  mn-  (&)  A  function  which  occurs  in 
probabiUttea,  and  is  expressed  by  the  int^ral/«— '^dt. 

thetch^  (thech),  V.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
form  of  thatch. 

thetch^  (thech),  n.  [A  dial,  corraption  of /efeA^^ 
vetch.']  The  common  vetch,  Viciasativa;  also, 
Vicia  sepium  and  Lathyrus  maerorhigtis.  Brit- 
ten and  Holland.     [Prov.  Eng.]  • 

thethent,  adv.  [MB.,  also  thythen,  thifhen,  theden, 

<  Icel.  thadhan,  thedhan  (=  Dan.  deden),  thence ; 
aMnto^.thenne^, thence:  seethenne^.]  Thence. 

Sothely  fia  Oiythen  inryses  a  gret  lufe. 

Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (Ei  E.  T.  S.),  p.  2. 
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Ffro  thethen  the  lyconr  belyue  launchit  donn  evyn. 

Destruetion  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  L  8790. 

thetic  (thet'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  deriKig,  positive ;  cf . 
diaiQ,  a  laying  down,  <  riBhat  (■\/  6e),  put,  place : 
see  thesis.]  In  anc. pros.:  (a)  Pertaining  to 
the  thesis,  or  metrically  accented  part  of  a  foot. 
(6)  Beginning  with  a  thesis:  opposed  to  anor- 
crusUc. 

theticalf  (thet'i-kal),  a.  [<  thetic  +  -al.]  Laid 
down;  prescriptive;  arbitrary. 

This  law  that  prohibited  Adam  the  eating  of  the  fruit 
was  merely  thetical  or  positive^  not  indispensable  and  nat- 
uraL  Dr.  H.  More,  Def.  of  Lit  Cabbala,  ii. 

Thetis  (the'tis),  n.  [<  L.  Thetis,  <  Gr.  G^tf : 
see  def.]  1.  In  classical  myth.,  a  marine  god- 
dess, who  became  the  spouse  of  the  mortal  Pe- 
leus,  despite  her  efforts  to  escape  him  by  count- 
less Protean  transformations,  and  was  by  him 
the  mother  of  Achilles. — 3.  The  seventeenth 
planetoid,  discovered  by  Luther  at  BUk  in  1852. 

thetsee  (thet'se),  n.    Same  as  theetsee. 

theuTgic  (the-er'jik),  a.  [=  F.  theurgique  = 
Sp.  teurgico  ='Pg.  theurgico  =lt.  teurgico,  < LL. 
theurgicus,  <  Gr.  BeovpyiKdg,  <  deovpyia,  theurgy: 
see  theurgy.]  Pertaining  to  theurgy,  or  the 
power  of  performing  supernatural  things. 

The  sonl  of  the  mystic  would  have  passed  into  the  world 
of  spiritual  existences ;  but  he  was  not  yet  blessed  with 
theurgie  faculties,  and  patienUy  awaited  for  the  elect. 

I.  jyieraeli.  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  294. 
Theurgie  hymns  or  songs,  songs  used  in  incantation. 

theurgical  (the-er'ji-kal),  a.  [<  theurgie  + 
-al.]    Same  as  fhejirgic. 

theurgist  (the'er-jist),  n.  [=F.  theurgiste;  as 
theurg-y  +  -ist]  One  who  believes  in  theurgy, 
or  practises  a  pretended  magic. 

As  if  there  be  any  irrational  demons,  as  the  theurgists 
affirm.  Cudworth,  Intellectnal  System,  p.  864. 

theurgy  (the'6r-ji),  n.  [=  P.  tJieurgie  =  Sp. 
teurgia  =  Pg.  thewrgia  =  It.  teurgia,  <  LL.  theur- 
gia,  <  LGr.  deovpyia,  a  divine  work,  a  miracle, 
magic,  sorcery,  <  oeovpySg,  one'  who  does  the 
works  of  God,  a  priest,  <  Gr.  8e6g,  god,  -I-  *epyetv, 
work.]  The  working  of  some  divine  or  super- 
natural agency  in  human  affairs ;  a  producing 
of  effects  by  supernatural  means;  effects  or 
phenomena  brought  about  among  men  by  spir- 
itual agency.  Specifically— (a)  Divine  agency,  or  di- 
rect divine  interference,  in  human  affairs  or  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world. 

Homer,  with  the  vast  mechanism  of  the  Trojan  war  in 
his  hands,  and  in  such  hands,  and  almost  compelled  to 
employ  an  elaborate  and  varied  theurgy, .  .  .  was  in  a  po- 
sition of  advantage  without  parallel  for  giving  form  to  the 
religious  traditions  of  his  country.  Gladstone. 

(b)  A  system  of  supernatural  knowledge  or  powers  believed 
by  the  Egyptian  Platonists  and  others  to  have  been  com- 
municated to  mankind  by  the  beneficent  deities,  and  to 
have  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation 
ti-aditionally  by  the  priests,  (c)  The  art  of  invoking  dei- 
ties or  spirits,  or  by  their  intervention  conjuring  up 
visions,  interpreting  dreams,  prophesying,  receiving  and 
explaining  oracles,  etc.;  the  supposed  power  of  obtaining 
from  the  gods,  by  means  of  certain  observancee^  words, 
symbols,  etc.,  a  knowledge  of  the  secrets  which  surpass 
the  powers  of  reason — a  power  claimed  by  the  priesthood 
of  most  pagan  religions. 

Porphyry  and  some  others  did  distinguish  these  two 
sorts,  so  as  to  condemn  indeed  the  grosser,  which  they 
called  magick  or  goety;  but  allowed  the  other,  which 
they  termed  theurgy,  as  laudable  and  honourable,  and  as 
an  art  by  which  they  received  angels,  and  had  communi- 
cation with  the  gods. 

HaUywdl,  Melamproncea  (1682X  p.  51. 

It  may  appear  a  subject  of  surprise  and  scandal  .  .  . 
that  the  Grecian  mysteries  should  have  been  supported  by 
the  magic  or  theurgy  of  the  modem  Platonists. 

Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  xxili. 

(d)  In  mod.  magic,  the  pretended  production  of  effects  by 
supernatural  agency,  as  contradistingnlshed  from  natural 
magic, 
thevet,  »•     [ME.;  cf.  fheoethirm.]    Bramble. 

Theve,  bmsch  [var.  Hiere,  bmsch], 

^ompt,  Parv.,  p.  490. 

theve-thomt,  n.  [ME.,  also  theovethom,  also 
thethom,  <  AS.  tJigfethoTTi,  thefanflwrn,  thife- 
thom,  a  bramble,  Clmst's-thom,  <  *thefe  (appar. 
connected  with  thyfel,  a  bush)  -1-  thorn,  thorn.] 
A  bramble,  probably  Bubus  fruUcosus. 

Befor  that  gonre  thomes  shnlden  vnderstonde  the  theue 
thome;  as  the  lyuAide,  so  in  wrathe  he  shal  sonpe  them  vp. 

Wydiif,  Ps.  IvlL  10. 

Thevetia  (the-ve'shl-a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus, 
1737),  named"  after  An'dr6  Theoet  (1502-90),  a 
Prench  monk  and  traveler.]  A  genns  of  plants, 
of  the  order  Apocynacese,  tribe  PlumeriesB,  and 
subtribe  Cerierese.  it  is  characterized  by  a  glandular 
calyx  and  a  funnel-shaped  corolla  with  its  lobes  sinistroise- 
ly  overlapping.  Thereare  about  4  species,  natives  of  trop- 
ical Asia,  Ma&gascar,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  They 
are  smooth  shrubs  or  small  tree^  with  alternate  leaves,  and 
large  yellow  flowers  in  termini  cymes.  For  T.  neri^olia, 
commonly  cultivated  in  tropical  i^ erica  as  a  garden  shrub 
or  for  hedges,  see  quashy.quasher. 
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thewlf,  n.  [ME.  fhew,  theme,  <  AS.  thedw  =  OHG. 
diu  =  Goth,  thius,  a  bondman,  slave,  servant. 
Cf .  thane.]  .  A  bondman ;  a  slave. 

Migti  men  &  menskfnl  were  thei  in  here  time, 
&  feithful  as  here  fader  to  tre  &  to  titeuie. 

WaUam  <if  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  5514. 

thew^t,  a-     [ME.,  <  AS.  the^,  servile,  <  thedw, 
a  bondman,  servant:  see  thew^,  n.]     Bond; 
'  servile. 

thewlf,  V.     [ME.  theioen,  <  AS.  thewan,  thywan, 
theiwan  (=  MD.  douwen  =  MLG.  duwen  =  MHG. 
diuhen,  dHhen,  diuwen),  oppress,  <  thedw,  a  bond- 
man: see  theio'^,  n.]    To  oppress;  enslave, 
thew^t  (thn),  n.     [<  ME.  thew,  earlier  theaw, 
usually  in  pi.  thewes,  <  AS.  thedw,  custom,  man- 
ner, behavior,  =  OS.  than  =  OHG.  dau,  "than, 
also  *gadau,  kathau,  discipline.    Cf.   ffietc^.] 
Custom;  habit;  manner;  usually  in  the  plural, 
customs;  habits;  manners;  morals;  qualities; 
moral  traits ;  conditions. 
Lene  sone,  this  lessoun  me  lerde  my  fader, 
that  knew  of  kourt  the  thewes,  tor  kourteour  was  he  long. 
Waiiam  of  Paleme  (E.  K  T.  8.),  L  342. 
Nathelees  it  oghte  ynongh  sufSse 
With  any  wy^  if  so  were  ti^at  she  hadde 
Mo  goode  thewes  than  hire  vices  badde. 

Chaucer,  Merchant's  Tale,  1.  298. 

thew3  (thii),  n.  [Usually  in  the  plural  thews; 
a  transferred  use  of  thews,  manner,  bearing, 
hence  bodily  form,  appearance  as  showing 
strength;  pi.  of  thew^;  or  simply  a  develop- 
ment of  the  rare  ME.  sense  '  strength'  of  the 
same  thew^.]  A  muscle ;  a  sinew :  used  gener- 
ally in  the  plural. 

Of  maine  and  of  tJieauwe. 

Layamxm,  1.  6361.    (Stratnuinn.) 
Care  I  for  the  limb,  the  thewes,  the  stature,  bulk,  and 
big  assemblance  of  a  man !    Shdk.,  1  Hen.  TV.,  liL  2.  276. 
He  [must]  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height, 
Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the  world. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  vii. 

thew*f  (thu),  n.  [ME.  thewe;  origin  obscure.]  A 
cucking-stool ;  perhaps,  also,  a  form  of  pillory. 

Tleuw,  orpylory.  Collistriginm.    Prompt  Pare., -p.  490. 

For  them  [women]  the  thew  or  the  tumbrel  .  .  .  was 
reserved.  Bncyc.  BriL,  XIX.  96. 

thew^  (thu).  An  old  or  provincial  or  artificial 
preterit  of  thaw. 

First  it  blew. 
Then  it  snew. 
Then  it  thew.  Old  rime. 

thewedlf  (thud),  a.  [<  ME.  thewed;  <  thew^ 
+  -ed^.]  Endowed  with  moral  qualities;  be- 
haved; mannered. 

Therto  so  wel  fortuned  and  thewed 

That  through  the  world  her  goodnesse  is  yshewed. 

-  Chaucer,  Complaint  of  Mars,  L  IBO. 
Yet  would  not  seeme  so  rude,  and  thewed  ill. 
As  to  despise  so  cnrteons  seeming  part. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  n.  vL  26. 
thewed^  (thud),  a.     [<  thew^  +  -ecP.]    Having 
thews,  muscle,  or  strength. 

Till  at  the  last  a  fearf nl  beast  was  master. 
Amazing  theuxd,  with  fourfold  plate-like  horns. 

C.  Be  Kay,  Vision  of  Nimrod,  iv. 

thewless  (thii'les),  a.  \<.th€mfi  +  -less.]  Weak; 
nerveless. 

thewy  (thii'l),  a.  [<  <feew3  +  .yl.]  Sinewy; 
brawny;  muscular. 

There  were  burly,  weather-beaten  faces  under  powder 
and  curls;  broad,  hard  hands  in  kid  gloves;  theioy,  red 
elbows,  that  had  plied  brooms,  shuttles,  cards,  in  lace  ruf- 
fles. S.  Judd,  Margaret,  L  10. 

theyl  (5Ha),  pron.  pi.  [<  ME.  they,  thei,  thai, 
partly  of  Scand.  origin  (see  below),  partly  < 
AS.  thd  =  OS.  thia,  thie  =  OPries.  thd  =  'D.  de 
=  LG.  de  =  OHG.  dia,  die,  de,  MHG.  G.  die  = 
Icel.  their  =  Goth,  thai;  pi.  of  AS.  the,  etc.,  that, 
the :  see  Umt,  the^.  The  ME.  tliey  was  declined 
in  midland  and  southern  ME.  thus:  nom.  they, 
etc.,  gen.  hire,  here,  hir,  her,  dat.  hem;  in  north- 
em  ME.  nom.  fliey,  fliei,  thai,  gen.  thair,  thaire, 
ther,  dat.  ace.  thaim,  tham,  them;  in  Orm.  nom. 
tTiegg,  gen.  theggre,  dat.  ace.  theggm;  orig.  forms 
of  the  def.  art^,  AS.  nom.  ace.  pi.  tha,  gen.  thdra, 
thsera,  da,t.  thsem,  thdm.  The  AS.  thd,  thdra,  thdm 
retained  the  demonstrative  force  tiH  late  in  ME. ; 
the  northern  dialects,  however,  began  through 
Banish  Influence  to  use  them,  or  rather  the 
Danish  forms  and  the  AS.  forms  together,  as 
the  plural.  Ci.hei-,she,it.  Cf.  Icel.  nom.  <Aeir, 
gen.  th^ra,  gen.  dat.  theim,  they,  their,  them, 
as  the  pi.  of  hann.  hon,  he,  she.]  The  plural 
pronoun  of  the  third  person,  it  stands  for  a  plnral 
noun  or  pronoun  preceding,  or  in  place  of  one  not  ex- 
pressed when  pointed  out  by  the  situation.  It  is  without 
gender-forms,    (o)  Nom.  they. 

And  when  Uiai  saw  the  fyr  on  brede. 
In  thaire  hertis  than  had  thai  drede ; 
Vnto  the  queue  al  gun  thai  cry. 

Holy  Mood  (E.  E.  T.  S.)y  p.  93. 
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Witb  lokkes  crulle  [curled]  as  ttiey  were  leyd  in  presae. 

Clumcer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.  (ed.  Morris),  1.  81. 

Thei  dide  his  comaundement,  and  com  to-geder,  tkei 

thre  and  two  squyres  only.      Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  645. 

They  ol  Italy  salute  you.  Heb.  xiil.  24. 

These  are  they  which  came  out  of  great  tribulation. 

Eev.  vii.  14. 
(S)  Poss.  their.  Of  or  belonging  to  them  :  now  always  pre- 
ceding the  noun,  with  the  vsdue  of  an  attributive  adjec- 
tive. 
Fantasilia  come  pertly  with  hir  pure  maidnes,  .  .  . 
(AU  thaire  colouria  by  corse  were  of  cleane  white). 

Destruction  qf  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  10970. 
Some  glory  in  their  birth,  some  in  their  skill. 
Some  in  their  wealth,  some  in  their  bodies'  force. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  xci. 
As  if  God  were  so  beholden  to  us  for  our  good  deeds  as 
to  be  bound  for  tlieir  sakes  to  forgive  us  our  ill  ones ! 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  ii. 
Sometimea»formerly  used  alone,  with  the  value  now  given 
to  theirs. 

My  clothing  keeps  me  full  as  warm  as  tlieir, 
Hymeates  unto  my  taste  as  pleasing  are. 

Wither,  Motto,  C  8  b,  repr.  (Nares.) 
(e)  Fobs,  theirs.  That  which  belongs  to  them :  always  used 
without  the  noun,  and  having  the  value  of  a  nominative 
or  an  objective. 

Belfagor  and  Belyal  and  Belssabub  als 
Heyred  hem  as  hygly  as  heuen  wer  thayree. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris)j  iL  1527. 
This  love  of  t?ieirs  myself  have  often  seen. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iit  1.  24. 
Nothing  but  the  name  of  zeal  appears 
'Twixt  our  best  actions  and  the  worst  of  theirs. 

Sir  J.  Denfta/m,  Cooper's  Hill, 
(d)  Obj.  (ace),  them, 

Bot — if  we  may  with  any  gyn 

Mak  thmti  to  do  dedly  syn  ; 

Than  with  thorn  wil  I  wun  and  wake. 

Holy  Bood  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  96. 
For  eueiy  off  thaim  was  full  wyse  and  sage. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1624. 
Let  him  and  them  agree  it ;  they  are  able  to  answer  for 
themselves.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  236. 

(«)  Obj.  (dat.),  them. 

Give  them  wine  to  drink.  Jer.  xxxv.  2. 

(/)  Used  for  those.    [Now  provincial,  Eng.  and  TJ.  S.] 
As  if  between  them  twain  there  were  no  strife. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  405. 
Let  they  ministers  preach  till  they  'm  black  in  the  face. 
Kingsley,  Westward  Ho,  xxx. 
Like  them  big  hotels 
Where  they  shift  plates,  an"  let  ye  live  on  smells. 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  ii. 
iniey  say,  it  is  said  :  they  meaning  persons  generally. 
We  must  not  run,  they  say,  into  sudden  extreams. 

MUton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 
They  say  he  will  come  far  ben,  that  lad ;  wha  kens  but 
he  may  come  to  be  Sub-Prior  himself? 

Scott,  Monastery,  xiii. 

they^ti  cok/.  and  adv .  A  Middle  English  variant 
of  though. 

thian-shan  (thian'shan'),  «■■  [Named  from  a 
range  of  mountains  in  central  Asia.]  A  cen- 
tral Asian  wild  sheep,  Ovis  poU,  notable  for  the 
enormous  size  of  the  male's  horns,  which  are 


Thian-shan  ijOvis poll). 

said  to  be  sometimes  4f  feet  round  the  curve, 
Ii  feet  about  the  base,  their  tips  spreading  31 
feet  apart.  The  animal  stands  nearly  4  feet  high  at  the 
shoulder.  This  sheep  is  a  near  relative  of  the  argali  and 
of  the  Eocky  Mountain  bighorn.  It  inhabits  high  hilly 
plains,  runs  with  great  speed,  and  is  found  in  flocks  of 
from  30  to  40,  but  is  still  very  imperfectly  known. 

thiasos,  n.    See  thiasus. 

thiasote  (thi'a-sot),  n.  [<  Gr.  0taa6nic,  a  thia- 
sote,  <  dlaaof,  a  band  or  company:  see  thiasus.2 
A  member  of  or  a  participant  in  a  thiasus. 

thiasus,  thiasos  (thi'a-sus,  -sos),  n. ;  pi.  thiasi 
(-si).  [Gr.  diaaog,  aband  or  company  (see  def.).] 
In  Gr.  antlq.,  a  band  or  company  assembled 
in  honor  of  a  divinity ;  especially,  a  Dionysiac 
band  or  procession  in  which  men  and  women 
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took  part  in  character,  with  boisterous  mirth 
and  music,  and  bearing  attributes  of  the  god: 
sometimes  a  political,  commercial,  social,  or 
benevolent  association  or  gjld  (ipavog);  specid- 
cal  y,  the  mythological  band  of  nymphsT  mo- 
nads, satyrs,  etc.,  forming  the  personal  cortege 
ot  Uionysus,  and  often  represented  in  sculp- 
ture and  painting.    See  Bacchus. 

Thlbaudia  (thi-bi'di-a), ».  [NL.  (Pavon,  1818), 
named  after  a  French  botanist,  TU-baud  de 
OhanvaUon,  who  traveled  in  the  West  Indies 
in  1751.]  1.  A  genus  of  gamopetalous  plants, 
type  of  the  tnbe  ThibauOiese  in  the  order  Fac- 
ciniacex.  it  is  characterized  by  racemose  flowers  with 
small  bracts,  a  short  calyx-tube,  with  flve-toothed  border, 
and  ten  elongatsd  anthers,  far  surpassed  by  a  membra- 
nous extension  mto  straight  narrow  tubes  which  open 
lengthwise  by  chinks.  The  2  species,  T.  ftoribunda  and  T. 
Piehinelierms,  are  natives  of  the  Andes,  the  United  States 
of  Colombia,  and  Peru.  They  are  shrubs,  sometimes  with 
mgh-climbing  stems,  bearing  alternate  evergreen  entire 
leaves  with  very  oblique  veins,  and  numerous  pedioelled 
scarlet  flowers  in  axillary  crowded  racemes,  sometimes 
tipped  with  green  or  yeUow.  These  and  also  a  few  species 
M  related  genera  are  known  in  cultivation  as  thibaudia. 
2.  II.  c]  A  plant  of  this  genus. 

Thibaudiese  (thi-ba-di'e-e),  ».  pi.  [NL.  (Ben- 
tham  and  Hooker,  1876),  <  ThOxmdia  +  -ex.'} 
A  tribe  of  gamopetalous  plants,  of  the  order 
VacciniacesB.  it  is  characterized  by  rather  large  and 
usually  thick  and  fleshy  or  coriaceous  flowers  with  short 
filaments  which  are  commonly  contiguous  or  connate. 
It  includes  17  genera,  of  which  Thibaudia  is  the  type : 
principally  mountain  shrubs,  many  of  them  natives  of 
the  Andes. 

thibet,  Thibetan,  etc.    See  tibet,  etc. 

thible  (thib'l),  n.  [Also  thibel,  tUvel,  theeml, 
theivU,  theedle;  dial,  variants  of  dibbW-.}  1.  A 
dibble.  HalUwell.  [Prov.  Eng.]— 3.  A  stick 
used  for  stirring  broth,  porri^e,  etc. ;  a  pot- 
stick.     [Prov.  Eng.  or  Scotch.] 

The  thible  ran  round,  and  the  .  .  .  handfuls  of  meal 
fell  into  the  water.      M.  Bronte,  Wuthering  Heights,  xili. 

3t.  AsUce;  a  skimmer;  a  spatula.  Imp.  Diet. 
thick  (thik),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  tMcke,  thikke, 
thyhlce,  rarely  thig,  <  AS.  thicce  =  OS.  OFries. 
fhikU  =  MD.  dieke,  D.  dik  =  MLG.  dick  =  OHG. 
dicehi,  MHG.  dik,  dicke,  G.  dick  =  Icel.  th/ykkr 
(older  forms  thjokhr  or  thjokkr)  =  Sw.  ^ok  = 
Dan.  tyk  (Goth,  not  recorded) ;  ef .  Olr.  tiug  (< 
*%m),  thick.  Ct.tight^.']  I,  a.  1.  Having  rel- 
atively great  extent  or  depth  from  one  surface 
to  its  opposite ;  being  relatively  of  great  depth, 
or  extent  from  side  to  side:  opposed  to  thin. 

Thre  hundred  elne  was  it  [the  ark]  long, 
Naild  and  sperd,  thig  and  strong. 
'  Genesis  and  Exodus  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  564. 

Thou  art  waxen  fat ;  thou  art  grown  thi(^. 

Deut.  xxxii.  15. 
If  the  Sun  is  incommodious,  we  have  thick  folding  Shut- 
ters on  the  out-Side,  and  thin  ones  within,  to  prevent 
that.  N.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  1. 198. 

2.  Having  (a  specified)  measurement  in  a  di- 
rection perpendicular  to  that  of  the  length  and 
breadth ;  measuring  (so  much)  between  oppo- 
site surfaces :  as,  a  board  one  inch  thick. 

The  walles  of  the  gallery  are  about  two  yardes  thieke  at 
the  least.  Corydt,  Crudities,  I.  33. 

Of  Emits,  he  reckons  the  lacapucaya,  like  a  pot,  as  big 
as  a  great  bowle,  two  fingers  thieke,  with  a  oouer  on  it, 
within  full  of  Chesnuts.         Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  843. 

3.  Having  numerous  separate  parts  or  indi- 
viduals set  or  occurring  close  together;  dense ; 
compactly  arranged. 

He  is  the  pyes  patroun  and  putteth  it  in  hire  ere. 
That  there  the  thorne  is  thikkest  to  buylden  and  brede. 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  xii.  228. 

We  supposed  him  some  French  mans  Sonne,  because  he 
had  a  thieke  blacke  bush  beard,  and  the  Salvages  seldome 
haue  any  at  all. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  1. 184. 

We  caught  another  snow-storm,  so  thick  and  blinding 
that  we  dared  not  venture  out  of  the  harbor. 

B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  16. 

4.  Having  relatively  great  consistency;  also, 
containing  much  solid  matter  in  suspension  or 
solution;  approaching  the  consistency  of  a 
soUd ;  inspissated :  as,  thick  cream ;  thick  paste ; 
oftenof  liquids,  turbid;  muddy;  cloudy. 

I  can  selle 
Bothe  dregges  and  draife,  and  drawe  it  at  on  hole, 
Thikke  ale  and  thinne  ale.   Piers  Plowman  (B),  xix.  398. 
Forth  gusht  a  stream  of  gore  blood  thiek. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  39. 
Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  1.  32. 

At  the  end,  or  snout,  of  the  glacier  this  water  issues 

forth,  not  indeed  as  a  clear  bright  spring,  but  as  a  thick 

stream  laden  with  detritus.   Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  161. 

5.  Heavy;  profound;  intense;  extreme;  great. 

Moyses  sithen  held  up  is  bond. 

And  thikke  therknesse  cam  on  that  lend. 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3102. 
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Bote  euer-more  Seraphe  askes  and  cries, 

"  Where  was  Eualac?"  the  stour  was  so  naMce. 

Joseph  o/Arimathie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  18. 
Thick  slumber 
Hangs  upon  mine  eyes. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  v.  1.  2S5. 

6.  Obscure ;  not  clear ;  especially,  laden  with 
clouds  or  vapor ;  misty ;  foggy :  noting  the  at- 
mosphere, the  weather,  etc. 

It  continued  thick  and  boisterous  all  the  night. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  22. 
Again  the  evening  closes,  in  thick  and  sultry  air ; 
There 's  thunder  on  the  mountains,  the  storm  is  gathering 
there.  Bryant,  Count  of  Greiers. 

7.  Mentally  dull;  stupid;  devoid  of  intelli- 
gence :  as,  to  have  a  thick  head. 

He  a  good  wit?  hang  him,  baboon  1  his  wit 's  as  thick  as 
Tewksbury  mustard.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4.  262. 

What  if  you  think  our  reasons  thick,  and  our  ground  of 
separation  mistaken?        Penn,  Liberty  of  Conscience,  v. 

8.  Mentally  clouded;  befogged;  slow,  weak;  or 
defective  in  sense-perception,  sometimes  in 
moral  perception :  as,  to  be  thick  of  sight,  hear- 
ing, etc.:  said  of  persons  or  of  the  organs  of 
sense. 

The  people  muddied. 
Thick  and  unwholesome  in  their  thoughts  and  whispers. 
Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  5.  82. 
My  sight  was  ever  thick; 
.  .  .  tell  me  what  thou  notest  a'bout  the  field. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  V.  3.  21. 
I  am  thick  of  hearing. 
Still,  when  the  wind  blows  southerly. 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  ii.  1. 
A  bloudlike  change, 
In  passing,  with  a  grosser  film  made  thick 
These  heavy,  horny  eyes. 

Tennyson,  St.  Simeon  Stylites. 

9.  Indistinct  in  utterance ;  inarticulate ;  not 
clear. 

He  rose  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  and  finally 
spoke  in  a  thick,  husky  voice,  as  one  who  pants  with  emo- 
tion. H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  460. 

10.  Abounding;  filled;  plentifully  supplied: 
followed  by  with  (formerly  of  ov  for). 

The  Westeme  shore  by  which  we  sayled  we  found  all 
along  well  watered,  but  very  mountanous  and  barren, 
the  values  very  fertill,  but  extreame  thieke  of  small  wood 
so  well  as  trees. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  1. 176. 
His  reign  [Heniy  III.'s]  was  not  onely  long  for  continu- 
ance, fifty-six  years,  but  also  thick  for  remarkable  muta- 
tions happening  therein.        Puller,  Ch.  Hist.,  III.  iv.  24. 
The  air  was  thick  with  falling  snow. 

Bryant,  Two  Travellers. 
She  looked  up  at  Eve,  her  eyes  thick  with  tears. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  449. 

11.  Nxmierous;  plentiful;  frequent;  crowded. 

Thei  were  so  thikke  and  so  entacched  ech  amonge  other, 
that  mo  than  a  thousand  fill  in  to  the  river. 

Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  IL  288. 

These  [Oxen  and  Kine]  were  .  .  .  exceeding  tAic^e  from 

the  one  end  of  the  Market  place  ...  to  the  other.         . 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  55. 

The  brass-hoof 'd  steeds  tumultuous  plunge  and  bound. 

And  the  thick  thunder  beats  the  lab'ring  ground. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xi.  198. 
Lay  me, 
When  I  shall  die,  within  some  narrow  grave. 
Not  by  itself —for  that  would  be  too  proud  — 
But  where  such  graves  are  thickest. 

Browning,  Paracelsus. 

13.  Being  of  a  specified  number ;  numbering. 
[Eare.] 

There  is  a  guard  of  spies  ten  thick  upon  her. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  i.  1. 

13.  Close  in  friendship ;  intimate.     [CoUoq.] 

He 
Could  conjure,  tell  fortunes,  and  calculate  tides,  .  .  . 
And  was  thought  to  be  thick  with  the  Man  in  the  Moon. 
Ba/rha/m,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  270. 
Don't  you  be  getting  too  thick  with  him — he 's  got  his 
father's  blood  in  him  too. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Moss,  ii.  6. 

Half-thick  file.  See  JUel.—  Thick  coal,  a  bed  of  coal  in 
the  Dudley  district,  England,  averaging  about  thirty  feet 
in  thickness,  "a  source  of  enormous  wealth  to  the  dis- 
trict" (H^dl).— Thick  focaloid,  bomeoid,  intestine. 
See  the  nouns. — Thick  limestone.  Same  as  scar-lime- 
stone.—Thick  register.  See  register!,  6  (6).  — Thick 
squall.  See  squall^. —  Thick  stuff,  in  ship-building,  a 
general  name  for  all  planking  above  4  inches  in  thickness. 

All  the  timber,  thick-stuff,  and  plank  to  be  fresh-cut. 

Laslett,  Timber,  p.  76. 
Thick  'un,  a  sovereign ;  also,  a  crown,  or  five  shillings. 
'  Sometimes  written  thickun.    [Cant.] 

If  you  like  ...  I  will  send  a  few  thickuns  to  bring  you 
...  to  Start.  ComhUlMag.,  VI.  648. 

If  he  feel  that  it  were  better  for  him  to  quaff  the  flow- 
ing bowl,  and  he  has  a  drought  within  him,  and  a  friend 
or  a  thick  ',un  to  stand  by  him,  he  is  a  poor  weak  cross- 
grained  fool  to  refuse. 

Percy  Clarke,  The  New  Chum  in  Australia,  p.  143. 
Through  thick  and  thin,  over  smooth  or  rough  places ; 
with  or  without  obstruction  ;  despite  all  opposition ;  un- 
waveringly; steadily. 
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When  the  horse  was  laus,  he  gynneth  gon  .  .  . 

Forth  with  "  We  hee,"  thurgh  thikke  and  thurgh  thenne. 

Chaucer^  Keeve's  Tale,  1. 146. 
Through  thick  and  thin,  through  mountains  and  tlirough 

playns, 
Those  two  great  champions  did  attonce  pursew 
The  fearefull  damzeU.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  iv.  46. 

To  lie  daily,  thrmigh  thick  and  thin,  and  with  every  vari- 
ety of  circumstance  and  detail  which  a  genius  fertile  in 
fiction  could  suggest,  such  was  the  simple  rule  prescribed 
by  his  [Alexander  Farnese's]  sovereign  [Philip  II.]. 

Motlet/,  Hist.  Netherlands,  II.  311. 

To  lay  it  on  thick,  to  exaggerate  ;  be  extravagant,  es- 
pecially in  laudation  or  flattery.    [Colloq.] 

He  had  been  giving  the  squire  a  full  and  particular  ac- 
count—  ^la  Henslowe  —  of  my  proceedings  since  I  came. 
Henslowe  lays  it  on  thick — paints  with  a  will. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Robert  Elamere,  xviii. 

II.   n.    1.  The  thickest  part  of  anything. 
(a)  That  part  which  is  of  longest  measurement  across  or 
through ;  the  bulliiest  part. 
Thefreke  .  .  . 
Braid  out  a  big  sword,  bare  to  hym  sone 
With  a  dedly  dynt,  &  derit  hym  full  euyll 
Throgh  the  thicke  of  the  thegh. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  9021. 

An'  blacksmith  'e  strips  me  the  thick  ov  'is  airm,  an  'e 
shaws  it  to  me.  Tennyson,  Northern  Cobbler. 

0)  The  densest  or  most  crowded  part ;  the  place  of  great- 
est resort  or  abundance. 

Achimetes  ...  in  the  thick  of  the  dust  and  smoke 
presently  entered  his  men.  Knolles. 

1  am  plain  Elia— no  Selden,  nor  Archbishop  Usher  — 
though  at  present  in  the  thick  of  their  books. 

Lairib,  Oxford  in  the  Vacation. 

He  has  lived  in  the  thick  of  people  all  his  life. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  104. 
(c)  The  spot  of  greatest  intensity  or  activity. 

He  dressed  as  if  life  were  a  battle,  and  he  were  appointed 
to  the  thick  of  the  fight.     T.  Winthrop,  Cecil  Dreeme,  Iv. 

2.  The  time  when  anything  is  thickest. 

In  the  thick  of  question  and  reply 

I  fled  the  house.  Tennyson,  The  Sisters. 

3.  A  thicket;  a  coppice.     [Obsolete  or  prov. 
Eng.l 

They  must  in  fine  condemned  be  to  dwell 
In  thickes  vnseene,  in  mewes  for  minyons  made. 
Gascoigne,  Philomene  (Steele  Glas,  etc.,  ed.  Arber,  p.  118). 
Eft  through  the  thicke  they  heard  one  rudely  rush. 
With  noyse  whereof  he  from  his  loftie  steed 
Downe  fell  to  ground,  and  crept  into  a  bush. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  21. 

4.  A  stupid  person ;  a  dullard ;  a  blockhead; 
a  numskull.     [Colloq.] 

I  told  you  how  it  would  be.  What  a  thick  I  was  to  come ! 
T.  Eughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Jlugby,  i.  7. 

thick  (thik),  adv.     [<  ME.  tkiclce,  thikke,  <  AS. 
tkicce,  thick;  from  the  adj.]     In  a  thick  man- 
ner, in  any  sense. 
Quo  for  thro  may  no3t  thole,  the  thikker  he  aufferes. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  iii.  6. 
He  bethought  hym  full  thicke  in  his  throo  hert, 
And  in  his  wit  was  he  war  of  a  wyle  sone. 

Destruction  of  Troy(E.  E.  T.  S.X  1. 147. 
The  Tree  is  so  thikke  charged  that  it  semethe  that  it 
wolde  breke.  MandemUe,  Travels,  p.  168. 

Speaking  thick,  which  nature  made  his  blemish. 
Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  3.  24. 
Plied  thick  and  close  as  when  the  fight  begun, 
Their  huge  unwieldy  navy  wastes  away. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cxxv. 
Thick  beats  his  heart,  the  troubled  motions  rise 
(So.  ere  a  storm,  the  waters  heave  and  roll). 

Pope,  Iliadi  xxi.  648. 
So  thick  they  died  the  people  cried, 
"  The  gods  are  moved  against  the  land." 

Tennyson,  The  Victim. 
Thick  and  threefold,  in  quick  succession,  or  in  great 
numbers. 

They  came  thick  and  three/old  for  a  time,  till  an  experi- 
enced stager  discovered  the  plot.  Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

thick  (thik),  V.  [<  ME.  thicken,  thikken,  <  AS. 
thiccian,  make  thick,  <  thicce,  thick :  see  thick, 
a.]  I.  trans.  To  make  thick;  thicken,  (a)  To 
make  close,  dense,  or  compact;  specifically,  to  make  com- 
pact by  fulling. 

You  may  not  forget  to  send  some  Western  karseis,  to 
wit  dozens,  which  be  thicked  well. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  358. 
That  no  cap  shonld  he  thicked  or  fulled  in  any  mill  un- 
till  the  same  had  been  well  scoured  and  closed  upon  the 
bank,  and  half -footed  at  least  upon  the  foot- stock. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  Monmouthshire.  (^Richardson.) 
(6)  To  increase  in  depth  or  girth ;  swell  the  proportions 
of  (a  solid  body);  fatten. 

He  (Pliny]  writes  also  that  caterpillars  are  bred  by  a 
dew,  incrassated  and  thicked  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  79. 
(c)  To  give  firmer  consistency  to ;  inspissate. 

With  sheeps  milke  thicked  &  salted  they  dresse  and  tan 
their  hides.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  99. 

The  Night- Mare  Life-in-Death  was  she. 
Who  thicks  man's  blood  with  cold. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  iiL 
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(dt)  To  make  obscure  or  dark ;  hence,  to  hide ;  conceal. 

Hauing  past  three  days  and  three  nightes,  forsaking  all 

highwayes,  thicked  myself  in  the  great  desert,  and  being 

utterly  tired,  .  .  .  and  no  lesse  in  feare  of  them  that 

should  seek  mee,  I  conueyed  my  selfe  into  a  great  caue. 

Guevara,  letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577),  p.  144. 

II,  intrans.  To  become  thick. 

But  see,  the  Welkin  thicks  apace. 
And  stonping  Phebus  steepes  his  face. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Gal.,  March. 

thick-and-thin  (thik'and-thin'),  a.  1.  Eeady 
to  go  through  thick  and  thin;  thorough;  de- 
voted :  as,  a  thick-and-thin  supporter ;  a  thick- 
andrthin  advocate  of  a  measure. — 2.  Having 
one  sheave  thicker  than  the  other.  Thick-and- 
thin  blocks  were  formerly  used  as  quarter- 
blocks  under  a  yard. 

thickback  (thik'bak),  n.  A  kind  of  sole-fish, 
Solea  variegata.     [Local,  Bng.] 

thickbill  (thik'bil),  n.  The  bullfinch,  Pyrrhula 
vulgaris.   See  cut  under  bullfinch.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

thick-brained  (thik'brand),  a.  Stupid;  thick- 
skulled;  thick-headed. 

The  thick-brain'd  audience  lively  to  awake. 

Drayton,  Sacrifice  to  Apollo. 

thick-coming  (thik'kum''ing),  a.  Coming  or 
following  in  close  succession;  crowding. 

She  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies. 
That  keep  her  from  her  rest. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  3.  38. 

thicken!  (thik'n),  r.  [=  Icel.  thykkna  =  Sw. 
Ijoclma  =  Dan.  tylcne,  become  thick ;  as  thick 
+  -eni.]  I.  intrans.  To  become  thick  or 
thicker,    (a)  To  grow  dense. 

Through  his  young  woods  how  pleased  Sabinus  stray'd. 
Or  Sate  delighted  in  the  thickening  shade. 
With  annual  joy  the  reddening  shoots  to  greet. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  90. 

No  swelling  twig  puts  forth  its  thickening  leaves. 

Jones  Very,  Poems,  p.  106. 

'  (6)  To  become  deeper  or  heavier ;  gain  bulk. 

The  downy  flakes,  .  .  . 
Softly  alighting  upon  all  below. 
Assimilate  all  objects.    Earth  receives 
Gladly  the  thickening  mantle. 

Cowper,  Task,  iv.  330. 

(c)  Of  a  liquid,  to  approach  more  nearly  a  state  of  solidity ; 
gain  firmer  consistency;  also,  to  become  turbid  or  cloudy. 

(d)  To  become  dark  or  obscure ;  specifically,  of  the  wea- 
ther, etc.,  to  become  misty  or  foggy. 

Thy  lustre  thickens. 
When  he  shines  by.     Shak.,  A.  and  C,  ii.  3.  27. 

The  weather  still  thickening,  and  preventing  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  land.      .  Cook,  Third  Voyage,  vi.  3. 

Through  the  thickening  winter  twilight,  wide  apart  the 
battle  rolled.  Whitiier,  Angels  of  Buena  Vista. 

(e)  To  grow  more  intense,  profound,  animated,  intricate, 
etc.;  become  comphcated. 

Bayes.  Ay,  now  the  Plot  thickens  very  much  upon  us. 
Pret.  What  Oracle  this  darkness  can  evince'? 
Sometimes  a  Fishers  Son,  sometimes  a  Prince. 

Buckingham,  The  Kehearsal,  iii.  2. 

The  combat  thickens  like  the  storm  that  flies. 

Dryden,  .^neid,  ix.  908. 

A  clamour  thicken'd,  mixt  with  inmost  terms 

Of  art  and  science.  Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 

(/)  To  gain  in  number  or  frequency ;  hence,  to  crowd ; 

throng. 
The  gath'ring  murmur  spreads,  their  trampling  feet 
Beat  the  loose  sands,  and  thicken  to  the  fleet. 

Pope,  Iliad,  ii.  184. 

I  have  not  time  to  write  any  longer  to  you ;  but  you 
may  well  expect  our  correspondence  will  thicken. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  245. 

The  difler'ences  .  .  .  became  .  .  .  numerous  and  com- 
plicated as  the  arrivals  thickened. 

Dickens,  Dombey  and  Son,  xiv. 
(g)  To  become  indistinct. 

Under  the  Influence  of  which  [port],  .  .  .  though  the 
heart  glows  more  and  more,  there  comes  a  time  when  the 
brow  clouds,  and  the  speech  thickens,  and  the  tongue  re- 
fuses to  act.  W.  Besant,  Fifty  Years  Ago,  p.  1-21. 

II.  trans.  To  make  thick  or  thicker,   (a)  To 
make  dense,  close,  or  compact;  specifically,  to  lull,  as 
cloth. 
About  which  a  bright  thickned  bush  of  golden  haure  did 

play. 
Which  Vulcan  forg'd  him  for  his  plume. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  xix.  368. 

Youngest  Autumn,  in  a  bower 
GTape-ihicken'd  from  the  light,  and  blinded 
With  many  a  deep-hued  bell-like  flower. 

Tennyson,  Ele^nore. 
(6)  To  increase  in  depth,  or  distance  between  opposite 
surfaces;  hence,  figuratively,  to  make  stouter  or  more 
substantial ;  strengthen. 

This  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs 
That  do  demonstrate  thinly. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3.  430. 

Now  god-like  Hector  .-.  . 
Squadrons  on  squadrons  drives,  and  fills  the  flelds 
With  close-rang'd  chariots,  and  with  thicken'd  shields. 

Pope,  Iliad,  vili.  261. 


thick-legged 

(c)  Of  liquids,  to  increase  the  consistency  of ;  inspissate : 
as,  to  thicken  gravy  with  flour;  also,  to  render  turbid  or 
cloudy. 

Whilst  others  thicken  all  the  slimy  dews, 
And  into  purest  honey  work  the  juice. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  iv. 
Water  stop'd  gives  Birth 
To  Grass  and  Plants,  and  thickens  into  Earth. 

Prior,  Solomon,  1. 

(d)  To  obscure  with  clouds  or  mist ;  befog. 

Now  the  thicken'd  sky 
Like  a  dark  ceiling  stood  ;  down  rush'd  the  rain. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  742. 

(e)  To  make  more  numerous  or  frequent;  redouble:  as, 
to  thicken  blows. 

thicken^  (thik'en),  n.  A  spelling  of  thick  'un 
(which  see,  under  thick,  a.). 

thickener  (thik'nfer),  n.  [<  thicken^-  +  -ej'i.] 
One  who  or  that  which  thickens;  specifically, 
in  calico-printing,  a  substance  used  to  give  to 
the  mordant  or  the  dye  such  consistency  as 
will  prevent  it  from  spreading  too  much,  or  to 
add  to  the  weight  of  the  fabric  in  the  process 
of  dyeing.  Various  materials  are  used,  as  gum  arable, 
gum  Senegal,  gum  tragacanth,  jalap,  pipe-clay,  dextrine, 
potato-  and  rice-starch,  sulphate  of  lead,  sugar,  and  mo- 
lasses, but  wheat-starch  and  flour  are  the  best. 

thickening  (thik'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  thick- 
en, V.']  1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  or 
becoming  thick. 

The  patient,  as  years  pass  on,  shows  other  evidences  of 
the  gouty  diathesis,  such  as  .  .  .  gouty  thickenings  of  the 
cartilages  of  the  pinna.  Lancet,  1890,  II.  116. 

2.  A  substance  used  in  making  thick ;  specifi- 
cally, in  dyeing  and  calico-printing,  same  as 
thickener. 

Only  two  mineral  thickenings  are  at  present  employed : 
namely,  kaolin  and  pipe-clay. 

W.  Orookes,  Dyeing  and  Calico-printing,  p.  17. 

3.  That  which  has  become  thick. 

Many  small  miliary  deposits  existed  all  over  the  peri- 
toneum, resembling  the  whitish-yellow  thickenings  often 
found  on  the  capsule  of  the  spleen.     Lancet,  1890, 1.  403. 

thicket  (thik'et),  n.  [<  ME.  "thicket,  <  AS. 
thiccet  (pi.  thieceiu),  a  thicket,  <  thicce,  thick: 
see  thick.']  A  number  of  shrubs,  bushes,  or 
trees  set  and  growing  close  togeth^ ;  a  thick 
coppice,  grove,  or  the  like. 

As  when  a  lion  in  a  thicket  pent. 

Spying  the  boar  all  bent  to  combat  him. 

Makes  through  the  shrubs  and  thunders  as  he  goes. 

Pede,  Polyhymnia,  1.  124  (Works,  ed.  Bullen,  IL  293). 

thicketed  (thik'et-ed),  a.  [<  thicket  +  -ed?.] 
Abounding  in  thickets ;  covered  ■with  thick 
bushes  or  trees. 

These  fields  sloped  down  to  a  tiny  streamlet  with  densely 
thicketed  banks.  H.  Hayes,  Sons  and  Daughters,  xviiL 

thickety   (thik'et -i),   a.     [<    thicket    +   -yl.] 
Abounding  in  thickets.     [Rare.] 
thick-eyed  (thik'id),    a.      Dim-eyed;   weak- 
sighted. 

Thick-eyed  musing  and  cursed  melancholy. 

Shak.,  X  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  3.  49. 

thickhead  (thik'hed),  n.  1.  A  stupid  fellow; 
a  blockhead;  a  numskull. — 2.  In.  ornith. :  {a) 
A  shrike-like  bird  of  the  subfamily  Pachyce- 
phalinse.  See  cut  under  Pachycephala.  (6)  A 
scansorial  barbet  of  the  subfamily  Capitoninse. 

Cones.     See  cut  under  Capita 'White-throated 

thickhead..  Same  as  thunder-ldrd,  1. 

thick-headed  (thik'hed'^ed),  a.  1.  Having  a 
thick  or  bushy  head. 

Bring  it  near  some  thick-headed  tree. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry.    (Latham.) 

2.  Having  a  thick  skull;  dull;  stupid;  dolt- 
ish.—  3.  In  Crustacea,  pachycephalous ;  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Pacfejycepfeiajte.— Thick-headed 
muUet,  shrike,  etc.    See  the  nouns. 

thickknee  (thik'ne),  n.  A  bird  of  the  family 
(Edicnemidse ;  a  thick-kneed  plover,  or  stone- 
plover.  The  common  thickknee  of  European  countries 
IS  (Edicnemus  crepitans,  also  called  Norf elk  plover  and  by 
other  names.  See  stone-plover,  and  cut  under  CEdicne- 
mus. 

thick-kneed  (thik'ned),  a.  Having  thick  knees 
— that  is,  ha-ving  the  tibiotarsal  articulation 
swollen  or  thickened,  as  the  young  of  many 
wading  birds :  specifically  noting  the  birds  of 
the  family  (Edicnemidse.     See  cut  under'  (Edic- 

»em«s.— Thick-kneed  bustard,  a  thickknee :  it  is  not 
a  bustard. 
thickleaf  (thik'lef),  n.    A  plant  of  the  genus 

Crassula. 
thick-leaved   (thik'levd),   a.     Ha-idng   thick 
leaves;  also,  thickly  set  with  leaves. 

The  nightingale,  among  the  thick-leav'd  spring 
That  sits  alone  in  sorrow. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  v.  3. 

thick-legged  (thik'leg*ed  or  -legd),  a.  Having 
thick  legs,  as  an  insect — Thick-legged  lily-bee- 
tles, the  Lagriidie,  as  distinguished  from  the  Crioceridse. 


thick-lipped 

thick-lipped  (thik'lipt),  a.  Having  thick  lips, 
as  a  negro ;  labroid,  as  a  fish ;  thickened  around 
the  edges,  as  an  nicer.— TMck-llpped  perch.    See 

thicklips  (thik'lips),  n.  A  person  having  thick 
lips — a  characteristic  of  the  negro  race:  used 
opprobriously. 

What  a  full  fortune  does  the  thiek-l^  owe, 

If  he  can  carry  "t  thus !         Slmk.,  OtheUo,  1. 1.  66. 

thickly  (thik'li),  adv.  In  a  thick  manner,  in 
any  sense  of  the  word  thick;  densely;  closely; 
deeply;  abundantly;  frequently. 

thickness  (thik'nes),  n,  [<  MB.  thihnesse,  <  AS. 
thienes,  <  thicce,  thick:  see  thick.']  1.  The  state 
or  property  of  being  thick,  in  any  sense ;  spe- 
cifically, that  dimension  of  a  solid  body  which 
is  at  right  angles  both  to  its  length  and  to  its 
breadth ;  the  third  or  least  dimension  of  a  solid. 

Sex  fyngre  thicke  a  floore  thereof  thou  pave 
With  lyme  and  asshes  mixt  with  cole  and  sande, 
A  flake  above  in  thiknesae  of  thyne  hande. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (B.  B.  T.  8.),  p.  13. 

The  height  of  one  pillar  was  eighteen  cubits ;  .  .  .  and 
the  thidmess  thereof  was  four  fingers.  Jer.  lit.  21. 

2.  That  which  is  thick;  the  thick  of  anything; 
the  dense,  heavy,  deep,  or  solid  part. 

The  chambers  were  In  the  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the 
court  toward  the  east.  Bzek.  zlli.  10, 

This  enormous  thickness  of  nearly  three  miles  of  Old 
Bed  Sandstone.    J.  CrdU,  Climate  and  Cosmology,  p.  270. 

3.  A  fold,  layer,  or  sheet,  as  of  cloth  or  paper. — 

4.  In  founding,  the  sand  or  loam  placed  tem- 
porarily in  a  mold  while  it  is  being  prepared 
for  easting.  It  is  afterward  removed,  and  its 
place  is  filled  with  the  molten  metal. 

thickness  (thik'nes),  v.  t.  [<  thickness,  ».]  To 
reduce  to  a  uniform  thickness  before  dressing 
to  shape :  said  of  boards  and  timber.  [Trade 
use.] 

thick-pleached  (thik'plecht),  a.  Thickly  in- 
terwoven. 

The  prince  and  Count  Claudio,  walking  in  athick-pleMhed 
alley  in  my  orchard,  were  thus  much  overheard  Dy  a  man 
of  mine.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  1.  2. 10. 

thick-set  (thik'set),  a.  and  n.  1.  a.  1.  Set, 
growing,  or  occurring  closely  together;  dense; 
luxuriant. 

His  eyeballs  glare  with  fire,  suSus'd  with  blood ; 
His  neck  shoots  up  a  thick  set  thorny  wood. 
Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  viii.,  Meleager  and 
[Atalanta,  1.  23. 

Live  long,  ere  from  thy  topmost  head 
The  thick-set  hazel  dies. 

Tennyson,  Will  Waterproof. 

2.  Thickly  studded;  abounding;  plentifully 
supplied. 

With  windows  of  this  kind  the  town  of  Curzola  is  thick- 
set in  every  quarter.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  214. 

3.  Heavily  or  solidly  built ;  stout ;  especially, 
short  and  stout. 

At  Grantham,  I  believe,  he  sat  up  all  night  to  avoid 
sleeping  in  the  next  room  to  a  thick-set  squinting  fellow, 
in  a  black  wig  and  a  tarnished  gold-laced  waistcoat. 

Scott,  Eob  Koy,  iil. 

laying  a  short,  thickset  finger  upon  my  arm,  he  looked 
up  in  my  face  with  an  investigating  air. 

Bulwer,  Pelham,  xxxvi. 

Thick-set  cord,  a  kind  of  thick-set  of  which  the  surface 
is  ribbed  like  that  of  corduroy. 

II.  m.  1.  A  close  or  thick  hedge.— 2.  Very 
thick  or  dense  underwood;  bush;  scrub. — 3. 
A  kind  of  fustian  having  a  nap  like  that  of  vel- 
veteen. It  is  used  for  clothes  by  persons  en- 
gaged in  manual  work. 

thick-sighted  (thik'si'ted),  a.  Dim  of  sight; 
weak-sighted. 

Whereas  before  she  could  see  some  furniture  in  her 
house,  now  she  could  perceive  none ;  she  was  erst  thick- 
sighted,  but  now  purblind.   Bee.  T.  Adams,  Works,  1. 388. 

thickskin  (thik'skin),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  One  who 
has  a  thick  skin — that  is,  one  who  is  insensible 
to  or  not  easily  initated  by  taunts,  reproaches, 
ridicule,  or  the  like ;  a  rude,  unimpressible  per- 
son. 

The  shallowest  thick-skin  of  that  barren  sort. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iu.  2. 13. 

II.  a.  Same  as  thick-skinned. 

Nor  can  I  bide  to  pen  some  hungry  scene 
Tor  thick-skin  ears,  and  undiscemlng  eyne. 

Bp.  HaU,  Satires,  i.  8. 

thick-skinned  (thik'skind),  a.  1.  Having  a 
thick  skin  or  rind :  as,  a  thick-skinned  animal ;  a 
thick-sMnned  orange. — 2.  Specifically,  in  sool., 
pachydermatous,  as  a  rhinoceros ;  belonging  to 
the  Pachydermata. — 3.  Insensible  to  reproach, 
fidicide,  or  insult;  dull;  stolid. 

He  is  too  tktck-sHrmed  to  mind  eloquent  and  indignant 
criticism.  The  American,  IX.  387. 
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ttickskull  (thik'skul),  n.    A  dull  person;  a 
blockhead.  ' 

thick-skulled  (thik'skuld),  a.     Dull;  heavy; 
stupid ;  slow  to  learn. 
This  downright  fighting  fool,  this  thick-skulled  hero. 

Dryden,  All  for  Love,  iit  1. 

thick-stamen  (thik'sta"men),  ».    See  Pachy- 
sandra. 

thick-starred  (thik'stard),  a.    Strewn  thickly 
with  stars.     [Rare.] 

In  some  wynters  nyht  whan  the  firmament  is  clere  and 
thtkke-sterred.  Chmoer,  Astrolabe,  ii.  23. 

thick-tongued  (thik'tungd),  a.  Ha^dng  a  thick 
tongue;  specifically,  in  herpet.,  pachyglossate. 
tmck-wind  (thik'wrnd),  n.  Impeded  respira- 
tion of  the  horse,  somewhat  louder  and  less  free 
than  normal  breathing.  This  may  be  due  to  roaring, 
to  asthma  (heaves),  or  to  encroachment  upon  the  lungs  of 
a  distended  stomach  or  pregnant  uterus, 
thick-winded  (thik'win'ded),  a.  Affected  with 
thick-wind,  as  a  horse. 

thick-witted  (thik'wif'ed),  a.    Dull  of  wit; 
stupid;  thick-headed. 

A  pretty  face  and  a  sweet  heart .  .  .  often  overturn  a 
thick-witted  or  a  light-headed  man. 

The  CeiUwy,  XXVI.  369. 
thicky  (thik'i),  a.     [<  thick  +  -i/i.]     Thick. 
[Rare.] 

It  was  neere  a  thicky  shade, 
That  broad  leaues  of  Beech  had  made. 
Chreene,  Descrip.  of  the  Shepherd  and  his  Wife. 

thidert,  adv.    A  Middle  English  form  of  thither. 

Chaucer. 
thief  1  (thef),  n. ;  pi.  thieves  (thevz).  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  tlieef;  <ME.  theef,  thef  (■pi.  theeves,  theves, 
thyeves,  thifes),  <  AS.  thedf  (pi.  thedfas)  =  OS. 
tUof  =  OFries.  thiaf,  tief  =  D.  dief=  ML(J.  def 
=  OHG.  diol,  MHG.  diep,  G.  <Ke6  =  Icel.  tUofr 
=  Sw.  yuf  =  Dan.  tyv  =  Goth.  Mufs  {thmb-), 
thief:  root  unknown.  'E.enee  thieve,  theft.]  1. 
A  person  who  steals,  or  is  guilty  of  larceny  or 
robbery;  one  who  takes  the  goods  or  property 
of  anotlier  without  the  owner's  knowledge  or 
consent;  especially,  one  who  deprives  another 
of  property  secretly  or  without  open  force,  as 
opposed  to  a  robber,  who  openly  uses  violence. 
In  Ihe  authorized  version  of  the  Bible,  however,  and  in 
the  older  literature  generally,  thief  is  used  where  we  now 
say  robber. 

The  othre  byeth  the  little  thyeves,  thet  steleth  ine  the 
house  bread,  wyn,  an  othre  thinges. 

AycTiMte  of  Imuryt  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  38. 

A  certain  man  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho, 

and  tell  among  thieves,  which  stripped  him  of  his  raiment. 

Luke  X.  30. 
Draw  forth  thy  weapon,  we  are  beset  with  thieves. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  2.  238. 
The  class  that  was  called  "travelling  thieves,"  who,  with- 
out being  professional  cracksmen,  would  creep  into  an 
unprotected  house  or  rob  a  hen-roost. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXVL  771. 

2.  A  person  guilty  of  cunning  or  deceitful 
acts;  a  lawless  person;  an  evil-doer:  used  in 
reproach. 

Angelo  is  an  adulterous  thief.   Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  L  40. 

3.  An  imperfection  in  the  wick  of  a  candle, 
causing  it  to  gutter.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Where  you  see  a  thief  in  the  candle,  call  presently  for 
an  extinguisher.       Bp.  Hall,  Eemains,  p.  46.    (Latham.) 

If  there  bee  a  ttie^e  in  the  Candle  (as  wee  used  to  say 
commonly),  there  is  a  way  to  puU  it  out,  and  not  to  put 
out  the  Candle,  by  clapping  an  Bxtinguisher  presently 
upon  it.    Bowett,  Forreine  Travell,  1642  (ed.  Arber),  p.  77. 

4.  A  tin  can  to  which  a  small  line  or  becket  is 
attached,  used  as  a  drinking-cup  by  sailors.  It 
is  made  heavier  on  one  side,  so  that  it  wUl  cap- 
size when  it  is  dropped  in  the  water. — 5.  A 
thief -tube. — 6.  Same  as  hermit-crab.  [Local, 
U.  8.]  —Bait-thief,  a  fish  that  takes  the  bait  from  a  hook 
without  getting  caught.  [Mshermen's  slang.]— Thieves' 
latin.  See  Latin.— Tbievea'  vinegar,  a  kind  of  vinegar 
made  by  digesting  rosemary-tops,  sage-leaves,  etc.,  m  vme- 
gar  formerly  believed  to  be  an  antidote  against  the  plague. 
It  derived  its  name  and  popularity  from  a  story  that  four 
thieves  who  plundered  the  dead  during  the  plague  ascribed 
their  impunity  to  this  infusion.  It  has  been  long  disused  as 
worthless.  =Syn.  PUferer,  Pirate(aee  robber),  pickpocket, 
cutpurse.    SeepiUage,  n.  ^^     ^  ^. „„-„,, 

thief 2  (thef),  n.  [<  ME.  theve,  <  AS.  thefe,  the 
bramble:  see  theve,  theve-thorn.]  The  bramble 
Bubus  fruUeosus.  Compare  theve-thorn.  Brit- 
ten and  Holland.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
thief-catcher  (thef'kach*6r),  n.  One  who 
catches  thieves,  or  whose  business  is  to  detect 
thieves  and  bring  them  to  justice. 

Mv  evenings  all  I  would  with  sharpers  spend, 
And  make  the  thief-catcher  my  bosom  friend. 

Bramstcm. 

thief-leader  (thefle'^dSr),  n.    One  who  leads 
away  or  takes  a  thief.     [Rare.] 

A  wolf  passed  by  as  the  thitf-leaders  were  iiaggmg  a 
foxtTexeoution.  Svr  B.  U Estrange. 


thigger 

thieflyt  (thef 'li),  adv.    [<  ME.  theefly,  theefliehe, 
theveli,  thevelich,  theoJUche;  <  thief  ^  H-  -ly^.} 
lake  a  thief;  hence,  stealthily;  secretly. 
Theuelich  Y  am  had  awey  fro  the  loond  of  Hebrew. 

Wydif,  Gen.  xl.  15. 
In  the  night  ful  theejly  gan  he  stalke. 

CTiaucer,  Good  Women,  1. 1781. 

thief-stolen  (thef 'st6"ln),  a.  stolen  by  a  thief 
or  thieves.     [Rare.] 

Had  I  been  thitf-stt^'n, 
As  my  two  brothers,  happy ! 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  i.  6.  &. 

thief-taker  (thef 'ta'ker),  n.    One  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  find  and  take  thieves  and  bring 
them  to  justice ;  a  thief-catcher. 
thiefteonslyt,  adv.    Same  as  theftuously. 
thief-tube  (thef'tiib),  n.    A  sampling-tube;  a 
tube  which  may  be  inserted  in  a  bung-hole, 
and,  when  filled  with  the  liquid  in  the  cask, 
withdrawn  with  its  contents  by  placing  the 
thumb  over  the  upper  end. 
thietsee,  n.    See  iheetsee. 
thie7e  (thev),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  thieved,  ppr. 
thieving.    [<  ME.  *theven,  <  AS.  thedfian,  thieve, 
<  thedf,  athiet:  see  ihiefi-.]  I.  inirans.  To  be  a 
thief;  practise  theft;  steal;  prey. 

He  knows  not  what  may  thieve  upon  his  senses. 
Or  what  temptation  may  rise. 

Shirley,  Love's  Cruelty,  L  1. 
Or  proul  in  courts  of  law  for  human  prey. 
In  venal  senate  thieve,  or  rob  on  broad  highway. 

Thomson,  Castle  of  Indolence,  L  13. 

II.  trans.  To  take  by  theft ;  steal. 
My  mother  still 
Affirms  your  Psyche  thieved  her  theories. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iii. 

thieveless  (thev'les),  a.  \_Gt.  thewless.]  Cold; 
forbidding.    Jamieson.    [Scotch.] 

Wi'  thievdess  sneer  to  see  his  modish  mien. 
He,  down  the  water,  gi'es  him  this  guid-e'en. 

Bums,  Brigs  of  Ayr. 

thievery  (thev'6r-i),  n.;  pi.  thieveries  (-iz). 
[=  OFries.  deverie  =  G.  aieberei  =  S-w.^ufveri 
=  Dan.  tyveri;  as  thieve  +  -ery.]  1.  The  act 
or  practice  of  stealing;  theft. 

Enaverie,  Villanie,  and  Thieverie  I  I  sm  ell  it  rank,  she 's 
stoln,  she 's  gone  directlie.      Brome,  Northern  Lass,  ii.  6. 

We  owe  a  great  deal  of  picturesqueness  to  the  quarrels 
and  thieveries  of  the  barons  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  254. 

2.  That  which  is  stolen. 

Injurious  time  now  with  a  robber's  haste 
Crams  his  rich  thievery  up,  he  knows  not  how. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iv.  4.  4S. 

thieves,  n.    Plural  of  thief. 
thievish  (the'vish),  a.    [=  D.  diefsch  =  MLG. 
devisch  =  G.  diebisch;  as  thief  +  -ishK]    1.  Ad- 
dicted to,  concerned  in,  or  characterized  by 
thievery ;  pertaining  in  any  manner  to  theft. 
Or  with  a  base  and  boisterous  sword  enforce 
A  thievish  living  on  the  common  road. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  3.  33. 

O  thievish  Night, 
Why  shouldst  thou,  but  for  some  felonious  end. 
In  thy  dark  lantern  thus  close  up  the  stars? 

Milton,  Comus,  1. 195. 

2.  Stealthy;  furtive;  secret;  sly. 
He  sitteth  lurking  in  the  thievish  comers  of  the  streets. 
Book  qf  Common  Prayer,  Psalter,  Ps.  x.  8. 
Thou  by  thy  dial's  shady  stealth  mayst  know 
Time's  thievish  progress  to  eternity. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  Ixxvii. 

thievishly  (the'vish-li),  adv.  In  a  thievish 
manner;  like  a  thief;  by  theft. 

thievishness  (the'vish-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  thievish.    Bailey,  1727. 

thig  (thig),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  thigged,  ppr.  thig- 
ging.  [<  ME.  thiggen,  <  AS.  thiegan,  thicgean, 
take,  receive,  partake  of,  =  OS.  thiggian,  thig- 
gean  =  OHG.  dikkan,  thichan,  thiggen,  MHG. 
digen  =  Icel.  thiggja,  get,  receive,  receive  hos- 
pitality for  a  night,  =  Sw.  Ugga  =  Dan.  tigge, 
beg  as  a  mtedicant.  The  E.  form  and  sense 
are  due  rather  to  Seand.  The  reg.  form  from 
AS.  thiegan  would  be  Hhidge.]  I.  trans.  To 
beseech;  supplicate;  implore;  especially,  to 
ask  as  alms ;  beg.  Compare  thigger. 
And  now  me  bus,  as  a  beggar,  my  bred  for  to  thigge 
At  dores  vpon  dayes,  that  dayres  me  full  sore. 

Destruction  of  Trim  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 13649. 

II.  intrans.  To  make  supplication;  specifical- 
ly, to  profit  by  or  live  on  the  gifts  of  others ; 
take  alms.     See  the  quotation  under  som. 

They  were  fain  to  thigg  and  cry  for  peace  and  good-will. 
Pitscottie,  p.  56.    (Jamieson.) 

[Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch  in  both  uses.] 
thigger  (thig'6r),"m.     [Also  Sc.  thiggar,  Shet- 
land Uggar;  =  Sw.  tiggare  =  Dan.  tiggei\  a  beg- 
gar; as  thig  +  -eri.]    One  who  thigs;  a  beg- 
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gar;  especially,  one  who  soUeits  a  gift  (as  of 
seed-corn  from  one's  neighbors),  not  on  the 
footing  of  a  mendicant,  but  in  a  temporary 
strait  or  as  having  some  claim  on  the  UberaUt^ 
of  others.  [Scotch.] 
thigh,  (thi),  n.  [<  ME.  *fhigh,  thih,  thig,  thy, 
thee,  the,  thegh,  theh,  theg,  iheo,  <  AS.  thedh,  theo 
=  OS.  thio  =  OFries.  thiach.  Fries,  ^ea  =  MD. 
diege,  dieghe,  die,  dye,  dije,  D.  dije,  dij  =  MLG. 
deck,  dee,  de  =  OH(j.  dioh,  dieh,  MHGr.  dieeh 
(dieh-)  =Icel.  thjo,  thigh ;  connection  with  thick 
and  tAeei  uncertain.]  1.  That  part  of  the  leg 
which  is  between  the  hip  and  the  knee  in  man, 
and  the  corresponding  part  of  the  hind  limb 
of  other  animajs;  the  femoral  region,  deter- 
mined by  the  extent  of  the  thigh-bone  or  fe- 
mur; the  femur.  The  fleshy  mass  of  the  thigh  con- 
sists of  three  groups  of  muscles ;  the  extensors  of  the  leg, 
In  front ;  the  flexors  of  the  leg,  behind ;  the  adductors  of 
the  thigh,  on  the  inner  side — together  with  a  part  of  the 
gluteid  muscles,  extended  on  to  the  thigh  from  the  hut. 
tocks.  The  line  of  the  groin  definitely  separates  the  thigh 
from  the  belly  in  front ;  and  the  transverse  fold  of  the  but- 
tocks (the  gluteof  emoral  crease)  similarly  limits  the  thigh 
behind  when  the  leg  is  extended.  The  inner  or  adduc- 
torial  muscles  are  especially  well  developed  in  women. 
The  thigh  of  most  mammals  and  birds  is  buried  in  the 
flesh  of  what  appears  to  be  the  trunk ;  so  that  the  first 
joint  of  the  hind  leg  which  protrudes  from  the  body  is 
beyond  the  knee-joint.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  as  the  thigh  of  the  camel  and  elephant.  Many  rep- 
tiles and  batrachians  have  extensive  thighs  well  marked 
from  the  trunk,  as  ordinary  lizards,  frogs,  newts,  etc.  No 
thigh  is  recognized  as  such  in  fishes.  See  cuts  under  mus- 
del  and  Plantigrada. 

Like  the  bee,  .  .  . 
Our  thighs  pack'd  with  wax,  our  mouths  with  honey. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  Iv.  5.  77. 

2.  In  omiih.:  (o)  The  flank,  or  the  feathers 
overlying  this  region  of  the  body,  correspond- 
ing to  the  thigh  proper,  which  is  deeply  buried 
in  the  common  integument  of  the  body.  (6) 
Loosely,  the  next  joint  of  the  leg ;  the  cms ; 
the  drumstick:  especially  said  when  the  fea- 
thers of  this  part  are  conspicuous  in  length  or 
in  color,  as  the  "flag"  of  a  hawk. — 3.  In  en~ 
iom.,  the  third  joint  or  segment  of  any  one  of 
the  six  or  eight  legs  of  a  true  insect,  or  of  an 
araohnidan;  the  femur,  between  the  trochan- 
ter and  the  tibia  or  shank,  in  some  insects,  as 
grasshoppers,  locusts,  crickets,  and  such  saltatorial  forms, 
the  thigh  is  much  enlarged,  and  forms  with  the  tibia  a 
letter  A,  reaching  high  above  the  body;  such  thighs  are 
technically  csLlled  ijicrasiiate  femora.  The  three  pairs  of 
thighs  of  a  six-legged  insect  are  distinguished  as  anterior, 
middle^  and  post^ior.  See  cut  under  coxa. 
4t.  The  lower  and  larger  part  of  the  stalk  of  a 
plant ;  the  stock  or  trunk. 

The  vyne  hie  and  of  fecunditee 

In  brannches  VIII  ynough  is  to  dilat^ 

Abonte  his  Oegh  lette  noo  thing  growing  be. 

Pattadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  70. 

thight,  V.  t.  [ME.  thyen;  <  thigh,  m.]  To  carve 
(a  pigeon  or  other  small  bird). 

TAye  all  maner  of  small  byrdes. 

BMeea  Boole  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  265. 

thigh-bone  (thi'bon),  n.  The  single  bone  of 
the  thigh  of  any  vertebrate;  the  femur  (which 
see  for  description).  In  man  it  is  the  longest  and 
largest  bone  of  the  body.  See  cuts  under  digitigraie^  fe- 
•mur^  and  the  various  names  of  mammals,  birds,  etc.;  cited 
under  tlie  word  AdeSoa. 

thtehed  (thid),  a.  [<  ME.  y-thied;  <  thigh  + 
-e^.]  Having  thighs:  especially  used  in  com- 
position :  as,  uie  led-thighed  locust,  Caloptenus 
femur-rubrum.     See  cut  under  grasshopper. 

The  best  is  like  a  bosshe  ytlaed  breefe. 

PaUadiue,  Hasbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  69. 
The  additions  to  the  Zoological  Society's  Gardens  dui^ 
ing  the  past  week  include  ...  a  whit&^Udghed  Colobus. 

Naiiure,  XIJI.  303. 

Th^hed  metapodiuB,  ifetapodius  /emoratw,  a  large 
preaaceous  reduviold  bug, 
common  in  the  southern 
United  States,  and  noted  as  a 
destroyer  of  injurious  insects, 
particnl  arly  the  cotton-worm, 
Aletia  xylina,  and  the  army- 
worm,  Leuoania  umpuncta. 

thigh-joint  (thi 'joint), 

n.     The  coxa,  or  coxal 

articulation,       usually 

called  hip-joint  (which 

see). 
thilkt  (THilk),  pron.  adj. 

[Also  contr.  thick,  thic ; 

<  ME.  thilk,  thilke,  thylke, 

thulke,  <  AS.  thylc,  thyl- 

lie,    thillic,    that,    that 

same,  the  same  (=  Icel. 

thvilikr  =  Sw.  dessUkes 

=  Dan.  deslige,  such),  <  thy,  instr.  of  thtet,  that, 

the,  +  -lie,  E.  -ly^:  see  like^,  -ly\  and  of.  such, 

which  {vohilk),  which  have  the  same  terminal 

element.]    This  same ;  that  same ;  that. 


Thighed  Metapodius(^e^a/0- 
dius  yemaratus^. 
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To  rekene  with  hymself,  as  wel  may  be, 
Of  thUke  yeer,  how  that  it  with  hym  stood. 

Chaveer,  Shipman's  Tale,  L  79. 
Did  not  Hulk  bag-pipe,  man,  which  thou  dost  blow, 
A  Farewell  on  our  soldiers  erst  bestow? 

P«2e^  An  Eclogue. 

thill  (thil),  «.  [Also  dial.  jiU;  <  ME.  fhiUe, 
thyOe,  <  AS.  thiU  (T),  a  board,  ^ank,  stake, 
pole,  =  OHG.  dili,  m.,  diUd,  f.,  MHG-.  dille,  dil, 
Gr.  diele,  a  board,  plank,  =  Icel.  ihilja^  plank, 
deal,  a  rower's  bench,  =  Sw.  tilja  =  Dan.  tilje, 
a  pole,  stake,  beam;  akin  to  AS.  thel,  a  board, 
plank,  =  MD.  dele,  D.  deel,  a  board,  plank,  floor, 
=  MLGr.  LCr.  dele,  a  board,  plank,  floor,  etc. : 
see  deoP,  the  same  word  received  through  the 
D.]  1.  A  shaft  (one  of  a  pair)  of  a  cart,  gig, 
or  other  carriage.  The  thills  extend  from  the 
body  of  the  carriage,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
horse.    See  cut  under  sleigh. 

And  bakward  beth  they  thSUt  made  full  sure. 
As  forwarde  hath  a  drey,  and  in  that  ende 
An  meke  oxe  that  wol  drawe  &  stonde  &  wende 
Wel  yoked  be,  and  forwarde  make  it  fare. 

PiUladiiis,  Husbondrie  (E.  K  T.  S.X  p.  159. 

2.  In  coal-mining:  (a)  The  surface  upon  the 
tram  runs.  (&)  The  under-clay.  See  wider- 
clay.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

thiU-coupling  (ttul'kupling), ».  A  device  for 
fastening  the  shafts  of  a  vehicle  to  the  front 
axle.    E.  M.  Knight. 

thiller  (thil'6r),  n.  [Also  dial,  filler;  <  thiU  + 
-eri.]    A  thill-horse.    Compare  wheeler. 

Sive  great  wains, .  .  .  drawn  with  flve-and-thirty  strong 

cart-horses,  which  was  six  for  every  one  besides  the  thilUr. 

Urquhart,  tr.  of  Habelais,  ii.  2. 

thill-horse  (thil'hdrs),  n.  [Also  dial,  fill-horse, 
sometimes  spelled  ineg.  phillhorse;  <  ME.  thil- 
hors,  thylle  hors;  <  <fciK  +  feorsel.]  A  horse 
which  goes  between  the  thills  or  shafts  and 
supports  them.    Palsgrave. 

thill-jack  (thil'jak),  ».  A  tool  for  connecting 
the  l3iills  of  a  carriage  to  the  clips  of  the  axle. 
E.  S.  Knight. 

thill-tog  (thU'tug),  ».  A  loop  of  leather  de- 
pending from  the  hamess-saddle,  to  hold  the 
shaft  of  a  vehicle.    E.  S.  Knight. 

thimble  (thim'bl),  n.  [Also  dial,  fhimmel,  thim- 
ell,  thummel;  <  ME.  thimbil  (with  excrescent 
&  as  in  thumb),  *thumel,  <  AS.  thymel,  a  thim- 
ble, orig.  used  on  the  thumb  (as  sailors  use 
them  stfll) ;  with  suffix  -el,  <  thUma,  thumb ;  of. 
(with  difi.  meaning)  Icel.  thumall,  thumb :  see 
ifeamftl.]  1.  An  implement  used  for  pushing 
the  needle  in  sewing,  worn  on  one  of  the  fin- 
gers, usually  the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand. 
It  is  generally  bell-shaped,  but  as  used  in  some  trades  is 
open  at  the  end.  The  sailmakers'  thimble  (usually  spelled 
tAunun«I)  consists  of  a  kind  of  ring  worn  on  the  thumb, 
and  having  a  smidl  disk  like  the  seal  of  a  ring,  with  small 
depressions  for  the  needle. 
Hast  thou  ne'er  a  Brass  Thimble  clinking  in  thy  PocVet? 
Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  iil.  3. 

I  sing  the  ThinMe — armour  of  the  fair ! 

Bamtay,  The  Thimble. 

2.  In  meeh.,  a  sleeve,  skein,  tube,  bushing,  or 
ferrule  used  to  join  the  ends  of  pipes,  shafting, 
etc.,  or  to  fill  an  opening,  expand  a  tube,  cover 
an  axle,  etc.  it  is  made  m  a  variety  of  shapes,  and  is 
called  tMvMe-joint,  tkinMe-txiupKng,  tUnMe-tkein,  etc. 
See  cut  under  coupling. 

3.  Naut.,  an  iron  or  brass  ring,  concave  on  the 
outside  so  as  to  fit  in  a  rope,  block-strap,  crin- 
gle, etc.,  and  prevent  chafe,  as  well  as  to  pre- 
serve shape;  also,  an  iron  ring  attached  to  the 
end  of  drag-ropes. — Clue  thimble,  a  metal  sheath 
or  guard  serving  to  prevent  wear  or  chafing  of  the  rope 
forming  the  eye  of  a  sail.  — Fairy  thimble,  the  fox- 
g\0Y%DigUdlis  purpurea.  Britten  and BoUand.  [Prov. 
Eng.]— Thimble  and  Bodkin  Army,  in  Era.  AiaC.,  a 
name  given  by  the  Royalists  during  the  CivU  War  to  the 
Parliamentary  army,  in  contemptuous  allusion  to  an  al- 
leged source  of  their  supplies.    See  the  quotation. 

The  nobles  being  profuse  in  their  contributions  of  plate 
for  the  service  of  the  king  fCharles  I.]  at  Oxford,  while  on 
the  parliamentaiy  Bide  the  subscriptionsot  silver  offerings 
included  even  such  little  person^  articles  as  those  that 
suggested  the  term  the  TtmtMe  and  Bodkin  Army. 

S.  DaaeU,  Taxes  in  England,  n.  3. 

Witches'-thlmWe,  the  fox-glove,  Digitalis  purpurea. 
The  name  is  also  ^ven  to  several  other  plants.  Britten 
and  EoUand.    [Prov.  Eng.]    (See  also  eo7*ine-f*fmJife.) 

thimbleberry  (thim'bl-ber'i),  n.;  pi.  thimble- 
berries  (-iz).    See  raspberry,  2. 

thimble-case  (thim'bl-kas),  ».  A  case  for  con- 
taining a  thimble,  or  two  or  more  thimbles  of 
different  patterns  for  different  kinds  of  work. 

A  myrtle  foliage  round  the  thimble-^xise. 

Pope,  The  Basset  Table. 

thimble-coupling  (thim'bl-knp'ling),  n.    See 

coupling. 
thimble-eye  (thim'bl-i),  n.    The  thimble-eyed 

mackerel,  or  chub-mackerel,  Scomber  colias. 


thin 

thimble-eyed  (thim'bl-id),  a.    Having  eyes  re- 
sembling a  thimble :  used  of  the  chub-maekereL 
thimblefill  (thim'bl-fiil),  n.     [<  thimble  +  -/uJ.] 
As  much  as  a  thimble  will  hold;  hence,  a  very 
small  quantity. 

Yes,  and  measure  for  measure,  too,  Sosia ;  that  is,  for  a 
thimiU-fvU  of  gold  a  tMrribU-fvU  of  love. 

Dryden,  Amphitryon,  iv.  1. 

thimble-joint  (thim'bl-joint),  n.  A  sleeve- joint 
with  an  interior  packing,  to  keep  the  joints  of 
a  pipe  tight  during  expansion  and  contraction. 
£.  H.  Knight. 

thimble-lily  (thim'bl-lil'i),  n.  An  Australian 
liliaceous  plant,  Blandfordia  nobilis,  with  ra- 
cemed  flowers  of  a  form  to  suggest  the  name. 

thimbleman  (thim'bl-man),  n. ;  pi.  thimblemen 
(-men).    Same  as  ihimblerigger. 

As  the  tMmNe^men  say,  "  There 's  a  fool  bom  every  min- 
ute."   Mayheu),  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  J.  38S. 

thimble-pie  (thim'bl-pi),  n.  Chastisement  by 
means  of  a  sharp  tap  or  blow  given  with  a  thim- 
ble on  the  finger.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —To  make  thim- 
ble-pie.   See  the  quotation. 

Tears  ago  there  was  one  variety  [of  thimble]  which 
little  boys  and  girls  knew  as  "  dame's  thimelL"  It  waa 
in  constant  use  in  the  making  qf  "  tkimeU-pie"  or  "  Oarm- 
my-pie,"  the  dame  of  the  little  schools  then  common  in 
tdl  villages  using  her  thimble  —  a  great  iron  one  —  upon 
the  children's  heads  when  punishment  was  necessary. 
This  was  called  thim^-pie  making,  and  the  operation  waa 
much  dreaded.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IZ.  95. 

thimblerig  (thim'bl-rig),  n.  A  sleight-of-hand 
trick  played  with  three  small  cups  shaped  like 
thimbles,  and  a  small  ball  or  pea.  The  ball  or  pea 
is  pat  on  a  table  and  covered  with  one  of  the  cups.  Th& 
operator  then  begins  moving  the  cups  about,  offering  to- 
bet  that  no  one  can  tell  under  which  cup  the  pea  Ues. 
The  one  who  bets  is  seldom  allowed  to  win. 

I  will  .  .  .  appear  to  know  no  more  of  you  than  one  of 
the  cads  of  the  tAunN«-f^  knows  of  the  pea-holder. 

T.  HoOc,  Gilbert  Gnmey,  vii. 

A  merry  blue-eyed  boy,  fresh  from  Eton,  who  could  do- 
thiTnile.^,  "prick  the  garter,"  "bones"  with  his  face 
blacked,  and  various  other  accomplishments. 

WhyU  MdmUe,  White  Kose,  II.  iv. 

thimblerig  (thim'bl-rig),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  thim- 
blerigged,  ppr.  thimblerigging.  [<  thimblerig,  ».J 
To  cheat  by  means  of  thimblerig,  or  slei^t  of 
hand. 

thimblerigger  (thim'bl-rig'Sr),  ».  [<  thimble- 
rig +  -erK]  One  who  practises  the  trick  of 
thimblerig;  a  low  trickster  or  harper.  Also 
thimbleman. 

thimblerigging  (thim'bl-rig'ing),  n.  [Verbal 
n.  of  thimblerig,  ».]  The  actor  practice  of  play- 
ing thimblerig ;  deception  or  trickery  by  sleight 
ofTiand. 

The  explanations  of  these  experts  is  usually  only  clever 
thimMe-rigging.    J.  Burroughs,  The  Century,  2LX.VU.  926. 

thimble-skein  (thim'bl-skan),  n.    In  a  vehicle. 


Thimble-skeii]. 
a,  axletree ;  6,  hub ;  c,  thimble-skein ;  il,  out 

a  sleeve  over  the  arm  of  a  wagon-axle,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  strap-skein.    E.  H.  Knight. 

thimbleweed  (thim'bl-wed),  n.  An  American 
anemone.  Anemone  Virginiana.  it  is  a  iflant  2  or  » 
feet  high  with  whitish  flowers  on  long  ufuight  peduncles, 
the  fruiting  heads  having  the  form  and  markings  of  a  thim- 
ble.   SutSeckia  laeinieOa  has  also  been  thus  named.       ' 

thimet,  n.    See  thyme. 

thimmel,  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  thimble. 

thin^  (thm),  a.  [<  ME.  thinne.  thynne,  thenne, 
thunne,  <  AS.  thynne  =  MD.  D.  dun  =  MLG. 
dunne,  LG.  dunn  =  OHG.  dunni,  thunni,  MHG. 
dilnne,  G.  diinn  =  Icel.  thunnr  =  Sw.  tunn  =  Dan. 
tynd  =  Goth.  *thunnus  (not  recorded),  thin,  = 
MHG.  twnewenge;  =W.  teneii=:  Gael.Ir.  tana  = 
OBulg.  tinukS  =  Russ.  tonkH  (with  a  deriv.  suf- 
fix) =L.  tenuis,  thin,  slim,  =Gr.  *Tav{if  (in  com7>. 
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and  deriv.),  also  ravadg  (for  "TOKOfOf ;  in  eomp. 
Tavav-),  stretched  out,  slim,  long,  thin,  taper, 
=  Skt.to»w,  stretched  out,  thin;  orig.  'stretched 
out,'  connected  with  a  verb  seen  in  AS.  *them- 
an,  *thennan,  in  comp.  d-ihenian  =  OHGr.  den- 
nan,  MHG-.  denen,  Q.  dehnen  =  Q-oth.  *thanjan, 
in  comp.  uf-fhanjan,  stretch  out  (a  secondary 
form  of  AS.  Hhenan,  etc.),  =L.  tendere,  stretch 
(tenere,  hold),  =  Gr.  reiveiv,  stretch,  =  Skt.-/  tow, 
stretch,  etc.  A  very  prollflo  root ;  from  the  L. 
adj.  are  ult.  E.  tenuoiis,  tenuity,  attenuate,  ex- 
tenuate, etc.,  and  from  the  L.  verb  root  are  ult. 
E.  tenS^,  attend,  ititend,  etc.,  tendon,  etc.  (see 
tend^) ;  from  the  Gr.,  tone,  tonic,  etc.,  tsenia,  ta- 
MSj'etc]  1.  Very  narrow  in  aU  diameters; 
slender;  slim;  long  and  fine:  as,  a  thm  wire; 
a  thin  string. 

Then  the  priest  shall  see  the  plague ;  and,  behold,  U 

.  .  .  there  be  in  It  a  yellow  tMn  hair,  then  the  priest  shall 

pronounce  him  unclean.  liev.  xiii,  30. 

Comes  the  blind  ITory  with  the  abhorred  shears, 

And  slits  the  Wn-spun  life.        Milton,  Lycidas,  1.  76. 

2.  Very  narrow  in  one  diameter;  having  the 
opposite  surfaces  very  near  together;  having 
Uttle  thickness  or  depth;  not  thick;  not  heavy : 
as,  thin  paper;  tMn  boards :  opposed  to  thick. 

Eerue  not  thy  brede  to  thynne, 
Ke  broke  hit  not  on  twynne. 

Babees  Book  (£.  S.  T.  S.),  p.  13. 

I'm  a  cold ;  this  white  satin  is  too  thm  unless  it  be  cut, 
for  then  the  sun  enters. 

Deklcer  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  iv.  4. 

The  Judge  had  put  on  his  thinnett  shoes,  for  the  birch- 
bark  canoe  ha8  a  delicate  floor. 

C  F.  Woolson,  Jupiter  Lights,  xv. 

3.  Having  the  constituent  parts  loose  or  sparse 
in  arrangement ;  lacking  density,  compactness, 
or  luxuriance ;  rare ;  specifically,  of  the  air  and 
other  gases,  rarefied. 

Ihe  men  han  thynne  Berdes  and  f  ewe  Heres ;  but  thei 
ben  longe.  MandemHe,  Travels,  p.  207. 

These  our  actors. 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 160. 

And  woods,  made  thin  with  winds,  their  scatter'd  honours 

mourn.         Xkryden,  tr.  of  Horace's  Odes,  I.  zxlz.  64. 

4.  Hence,  easily  seen  through;  transparent, 
literally  or  figuratively;  shallow;  flimsy ;  slight: 
as,  a  thin  disguise. 

1  come  not 
To  hear  such  flattery  now,  and  in  my  presence ; 
They  are  too  thin  and  bare  to  hide  offences. 

Shak.,  Hen.  Vni.,  v.  S.  125. 

Throned  in  the  centre  of  his  thin  designs. 
Frond  of  a  vast  extent  of  flimsy  lines  I 

Pope,  FroL  to  Satires,  1.  93. 

We  bear  our  shades  about  us ;  self-depriv'd 
Of  other  screen,  the  thin  umbrella  spread. 

Cowper,  Task,  i.  260. 

6.  Having  slight  consistency  or  viscosity:  said 
of  Uqoids:  as,  thin  syrup  _;  thin  gruel, — 6.  De- 
ficient in  some  characteristic  or  important  in- 
^edient;  lacking  strength  or  riclmess;  spe- 
cifically, of  liquors,  small:  opposed  to  strong. 

I  couthe  selle 
Bothe  dregges  and  draf,  and  draw  at  one  hole 
Thicke  ale  and  thynne  ale. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxii.  402. 

If  I  had  a  thousand  sons,  the  first  humane  principle  I 
would  teach  them  should  be  to  forswear  thin  potations. 
Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  3. 134. 

When  banes  are  craz'd,  an'  bluid  is  thin. 

Bums,  First  Epistle  to  Davie. 

7.  Of  sound,  lacking  in  fullness;  faint,  and  of- 
ten somewhat  shrill  or  metalUo  in  tone. 

Thin  hollow  sounds,  and  lamentable  screams.    Dryden. 
In  a  clear  voice  and  thin 
The  holy  man  'gan  to  set  forth  the  faith. 

WUliam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  287. 

8.  limited  in  power  or  capacity;  feeble;  weak. 

My  tale  is  doon,  for  my  wytte  Is  thynne. 

CAaucei",  Merchant's  Tale,  1.  438. 

On  the  altar  a  thin  flickering  flame 
Just  showed  the  golden  letters  of  her  name. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  384. 

9.  Meager;  lean;  spare;  not  plump  or  fat. 

And  the  seven  thin  ears  devoured  the  seven  rank  and 
full  ears.  Gen.  xli.  7. 

No  meagre,  muse-rid  mope,  adust  and  thin. 
In  a  dun  night-gown  of  his  own  loose  skin. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  11.  37. 

His  face  is  growing  sharp  and  thin. 

Tennyson,  Death  of  the  Old  Year. 

10.  Limited  in  quantity  or  number;  small  or 

infrequent;  scanty. 

You  are  like  to  have  a  thin  and  slender  pittance. 

Sftoft.,  T.  of  theS.,  iv.  4.  61. 

The  thin  remains  of  Troy's  afflicted  host 
In  distant  realms  may  seats  unenvled  find. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Horace's  Odes,  iii.  8. 
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Mr.  Powell  has  a  very  full  congregation,  while  we  have 
a  very  thm  house.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  14. 

11.  Scantily  occupied  or  furnished;  bare; 
empty:  used  absolutely  or  vrith  of. 

The  cheerfuhiess  of  a  spirit  that  Is  blessed  will  make  a 
thin  table  become  a  delicacy. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  living,  ii.  6. 
The  University  being  thin  this  Vacation  time,  the  con- 
tributions designed  for  me  go  on  but  slowly. 

Bev.  Simon  Oekley  (Ellis's  Lit.  Letters,  p.  368). 

When  a  nation  abounds  in  physicians,  it  grows  thin  of 

people.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  21. 

12.  Having  no  depth:  said  of  a  school  of  fish. 
—13.  Having  insufficient  density  or  contrast  to 
give  a  good  photographic  print  or  a  satisfactory 
image  on  the  screen;  weak:  said  of  a  negative 
or  a  lantern-slide — Thin  register.  See  register'^-,  6 
W.— Through  thick  and  thin.  See  eA«.— Too  thin, 
failing  to  convince ;  easily  seen  through ;  not  sufficient  to 
impose  on  one. 

thinl  (thin),  adv.     [<  thin^-,  a.]    Thinly. 

Ere  you  come  to  Edinburgh  port, 
I  trow  thin  guarded  sail  ye  be. 
Sang  of  the  Outlaw  Murray  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  36). 

thinl  (thin),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  thinned,  ppr.  thin- 
ning. [<  ME.  fhyrmen,  <  AS.  ge-tkynnan,  make 
thin,  <  thynne,  thin :  see  thin^,  a.]  I.  tram.  To 
make  thin,  (a)  To  attenuate ;  draw  or  spread  out  thin ; 
hence,  to  reduce  in  thickness  or  depth :  as,  to  thin  a  board 
by  planing. 

How  the  blood  lies  upon  her  cheek,  all  spread 

As  thinned  by  kisses  1  Browning,  Pauline. 

(b)  To  make  less  dense  or  compact ;  make  sparse ;  specifi- 
cally, to  rarefy,  as  a  gas. 

Who  with  the  plonghshare  clove  the  barren  moors,  .  .  . 
Thinned  the  rank  woods. 

Wirrdsworth,  Off  Saint  Bees'  Heads. 

(c)  To  reduce  in  consistency  or  viscosity :  said  of  liquids : 
as,  to  thin  starch,  (d)  To  reduce  in  strength  or  richness : 
as,  to  thin  the  blood,    (e)  To  make  lean  or  spare. 

A  troublous  touch 
Thinn'd  or  would  seem  to  thin  her  in  a  day. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 
(/)  To  reduce  in  numbers  or  frequency. 

One  half  of  the  noble  families  had  been  thinned  by  pro- 
scription. Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  iii.  8. 
Many  a  wasting  plague,  and  nameless  crime, 
And  bloody  war  that  thinned  the  human  race. 

Brya/nt,  Death  of  Slavery. 
(g)  To  make  bare  or  empty. 

The  oppressive,  sturdy,  man-destroying  villains  .  .  . 
Thin'd  states  of  half  meir  people.    Blair,  The  Grave. 
For  attempting  to  keep  up  the  fervor  of  devotion  for  so 
long  a  time,  we  have  thinned  our  churches. 

Sydney  Smith,  in  Lady  Holland,  iii. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  thin,  (a)  To  diminish 
in  thickness ;  grow  or  become  thin :  with  out,  away,  etc. : 
thus  geological  strata  are  said  to  thin  out  when  they  grad- 
ually diminish  in  thickness  till  they  disappear.  (S)  To 
become  less  dense,  compact,  or  crowded ;  become  sparse ; 
hence,  to  become  scattered ;  separate. 
The  crowd  in  Kotten  Kow  begins  to  thin. 

Bvlwer,  My  Novel,  v.  4. 
My  hair  is  thinning  away  at  the  crown, 
And  the  silver  fights  with  the  worn-out  brown. 

W.  S.  Gilbert,  Haunted. 

thin^f ,  pron.    A  Middle  English  form  of  tMne. 

thine  (SHin),  pron.  [In  defs.  1  and  2  orig.  gen. 
of  thou;  <  ME.  thm,  thyn,  <  AS.  thin  (=  OS. 
OFries.  thin  =  OHG.  MHG.  din,  G.  dein,  deimer 
=  Icel.  tMn  =  Goth,  theina),  gen.  of  thU,  thou: 
see  thou.  In  def.  3  merely  poss.  (adj.),  <  ME. 
thin,  thyn,  <  AS.  thin  =  OS.  thin  =  OFries.  thin, 
din  =  MD.  dijn = OHG.  MHG.  dm,  G.  dein  =  Icel. 
thinn,  thin,  tMtt  =  Sw.  Dan.  dm  =  Goth,  theins, 
thine ;  pOss.  adj.  Hence,  by  loss  of  the  final 
consonant,  tM/.  For  the  forms  and  uses,  cf. 
mjwel.]  1+.  Of  thee ;  the  original  genitive  of 
the  pronoun  thou. 

To-mo[r]we  ye  sholen  ben  weddeth. 
And,  maugre  thin,  to-gidere  beddeth. 

Havelok  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  \.  1127. 

2.  Of  thee ;  belonging  to  thee.  Compare  mme\  2. 
Ich  haue  for-gyue  the  meny  gultes  and  my  grace  graunted 
Bothe  to  the  and  to  thyne  in  hope  thow  sholdest  a-mende. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  iv.  135. 

0,  if  to  flght  for  king  and  commonweal 
Were  piety  in  thine,  it  is  in  these. 

^  Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  i.  1. 115. 

3.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  thee:  in  this 
sense  a  possessive,    (o)  Used  predioatively. 

" Mi  sone,"  heo  sede,  "haue  this  ring, 
Whil  he  is  thin  ne  dute  nothing  _ 
That  fur  the  brenne,  ne  adrenchese. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  61. 
A  drope  of  Mode  it  atte  thou  tine 

We  eif  xon  dome,  the  wrange  is  MTie. 

we  gu  80U  uo    ^^^^^  ^^  ^_  ^_  ^  g  ^^  p  ^jj 

Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glorjr,  for 
ever.  *^*'-  "'  ^^• 

"Take  thou  my  robe,"  she  said,  "for  all  is  Mne." 

1  rennj/soK,  Holy  Grail. 

(b)  Used  attributively,  with  the  force  of  an  adjective ;  com- 
monly  preferred  before  a  vowel  to  thy,  and  now  used  only 
in  that  situation. 
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Alle  thine  castles 
Ich  habbe  wel  Istored. 

Layamon,  1 13412 
Sythen  alle  thyn  other  lymej  lapped  ful  clene, 
Thenne  may  thou  se  thy  sauior  &  his  sete  lyche. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  176. 
Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes.    B.  Jonsm,  To  Celia. 
Mine  and  thine,  a  phrase  noting  the  division  of  property 
among  difllerent  owners,  and  implying  the  right  of  indi- 
vidual ownership ;  meum  and  tuum. 

Amonge  them  [Cubans]  the  lande  is  as  common  as  the 
Sonne  and  water ;  And  that  Myne  and  Thyne  (the  seedes 
of  all  myscheef  e)  haue  no  place  with  them. 
Peter  Martyr  (tr.  in  Eden's  Fkst  Books  on  America,  ed. 

[Arber,  p.  78). 
[Thine,  like  tfum,  is  now  used  only  in  poetry,  in  solemn 
discourse,  always  in  prayer,  provincially  in  England,  and 
in  the  common  language  of  the  Friends.  In  familiar  and 
common  language  your  and  yours  are  always  used  in  the 
singular  number  as  well  as  the  pluraL] 
thingi  (thing),  n.  [<  ME.  thing,  th^ng,  <  AS. 
thing,  sometimes  tMncg,  thine,  a  thmg,  also  a 
cause,  sake,  office,  reason,  council,  =  OS. 
OFries.  thmg  =  D.  ding  =  OHG.  dine,  MHG. 
dmc,  G.  ding  =  Icel.  thing,  a  thing  (rare),  pi. 
articles,  objects,  things,  valuables,  jewels,  also 
an  assembly,  meeting,  parish,  district,  county, 
shire,  parliament,  =  Sw.  Dan.  ting  =  Goth. 
*thigg  (not  recorded) ;  cf.  AS.  deriv.  thingian, 
make  an  agreement,  contract,  settle,  compose 
(a  quarrel),  speak,  =  G.  dingen,  hold  court, 
negotiate,  make  a  contract  (bedvagen,  make 
conditions,  stipulate) ;  prob.  related  to  Goth. 
theihs  (for  *thmhs  ?),  time,  L.  tempus,  time :  see 
tense^,  temporal^.  For  the  development  of 
sense,  cf.  AS.  sacu  (=  G.  sache,  etc.),  conten- 
tion, strife,  suit,  cause,  case,  thiug  (see  sake'^) ; 
also  L.  res,  a  cause,  case,  thing,  L.  eausa,  a 
cause,  case,  ML.  and  Bom.  (It.  cosa  =  F.  chose), 
a  thing.  The  sense  'a  concrete  inanimate  ob- 
ject' is  popularly  regarded  as  the  fundamental 
one,  but  a  general  notion  such  as  that  could 
hardly  be  origiual.]  1.  That  which  is  or  may 
become  the  object  of  thought;  that  which  has 
existence,  or  is  conceived  or  imagined  as  having 
existence;  any  object,  substance,  attribute, 
idea,  fact,  circumstance,  event,  etc.  A  thing 
maybe  either  material  or  ideal,  animate  or  in- 
animate, actual,  possible,  or  imaginary. 

Thei  gon  gladly  to  Cypre,  to  reste  hem  on  the  Lend,  or 
elles  to  bye  thingis  that  thei  have  node  to  here  lyvynge. 
Mandeoille,  Travels,  p.  29. 
We  were  as  glad  of  day  lyght  as  euer  we  were  of  any 
thynge  in  all  our  lyues. 

Sir  S.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  73. 
Scripture  indeed  teacheth  thijigs  above  nature,  things 
which  our  reason  by  itself  could  not  reach  unto. 

Hodker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iii.  8. 
Consider  not  the  things  of  this  life,  which  is  a  very 
prison  to  all  God's  children,  but  the  things  of  everlasting 
life,  which  is  our  veiy  home. 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  1853),  II.  64. 
So  prevalent  a  Thing  is  Custom  that  there  is  no  alter- 
ing of  a  Fashion  that  has  once  obtain'd. 

N.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  I.  371. 
He  [Pepys]  must  always  be  doing  something  agreeable, 
and,  by  way  of  preference,  two  agreeable  things  at  once, 
ii.  L.  Steoenson,  Men  and  Books,  p.  290. 
In  more  limited  applications — (a)  A  particular  existence 
or  appearance  which  is  not  or  cannot  be  more  definitely 
characterized ;  a  somewhat ;  a  something. 

What,  has  this  thing  appear'd  again  to-night? 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  1. 1.  21. 
A  thing  which  Adam  had  been  posed  to  name ; 
Noah  had  refused  it  lodging  in  his  ark. 

Piyae,  Satires  of  Donne,  iv.  26. 

The  round  thing  upon  the  floor  is  a  table  upon  which  the 
dishes  of  their  frugal  meal  were  set. 

B.  Curzon,  Monast.  in  the  Levant,  p.  84. 

(b)  A  living  being :  applied  to  persons  or  animals,  either  in 
admiration,  tenderness,  or  pity,  or  in  contempt :  as,  a  poor 
sick  thing;  a  poor  foolish  thing. 

For  Florizwas  so  fair  songling 
And  Blaunchefiur  so  suete  thing. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  7L 
Thing  of  talk,  begone ! 
Begone,  without  reply. 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  IL  3. 

The  poor  thing  sighed,  and,  with  a  blessing, .  .  .  turned 
from  me.  Addison. 

The  seeming-injnred  simple-hearted  thing 
Came  to  her  old  perch  back. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

(c)  A  material  object  lacking  life  and  consciousness. 

He  himself 
Moved  haunting  people,  things^  and  places. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 
Things  differing  in  temperature,  colour,  taste,  and  smell 
agree  in  resisting  compression,  in  filling  space.  Because 
of  this  qusdity  we  regard  the  wind  as  a  thing,  though  it 
has  neither  shape  nor  colour,  while  a  shadow,  though  it 
has  both  but  not  resistance,  is  the  very  type  of  nothing- 
ness. J.  Ward,  Bncyc.  Brit.,  XX.  67. 

(d)  That  which  is  done ;  an  act,  doing,  undertaking,  busi- 
ness, affair,  etc. ;  also,  something  which  is  to  be  done ;  a 
duty  or  task ;  in  the  passage  from  Chaucer,  below,  in  the 
plural,  prayers  or  devotions. 
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The  folk  of  that  Contree  beg;tinen  alle  hire  tkinges  In 
the  newe  Mone ;  and  thei  worschipen  moche  the  Mone  and 
the  Sonne,  and  often  tyme  knelen  azenst  hem. 

MandemUe,  Travels,  p.  248. 

Daun  John  was  risen  in  the  morwe  also. 
And  in  the  gardyn  walketh  to  and  fro, 
And  hath  hb  thmges  seyd  f  al  curteisly. 

Chaucer,  Shipman's  Tale,  L  91. 
A  Bony  thing  to  hide  my  head 
.  In  castle,  like  a  fearful  maid. 
When  such  a  field  is  near. 

SeM,  Marmlon,  T.  34. 

(e)  A  composition,  as  a  tale,  a  poem,  or  a  piece  of  music : 

used  informally  or  deprecatiDg^. 

I  wol  yow  telle  a  lytel  thyng  in  prose 
That  oghte  liken  yow,  as  I  suppose. 

Chaucer,  ProL  to  Tale  of  Melibena,  1. 19. 

A  pretty  kind  of — sort  of — kind  of  Viing, 
Not  much  a  verse,  and  po6m  none  at  all.  L.  Hunt. 
(/)  [Usually  pi.]  Personal  accoutrements,  equipments, 
lomiture,  etc. ;  especially,  apparel ;  clotliiDg ;  in  particu- 
lar, outdoor  garments ;  wraps. 

And  hem  she  yaf  hir  moebles  and  hir  thinff. 

Chaucer,  Second  Nun's  Tale,  L  640. 

I  suppose  yon  don't  mean  to  detain  my  apparel — I  may 
have  my  things,  I  presume?    Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  L  3. 
The  women  dishurdened  themselves  of  their  out-of-door 
things.  Mrs.  GaskeU,  Mary  Barton,  ii. 

(a)  pL  In  law,  sometimes,  the  material  objects  which  can 
be  subject  toproperty  rights;  sometimes,  those  rights 
themselves.  The  distinction  which  is  often  made  between 
corp&reat  and  incorpfyreal  things  is  a  consequence  of  the 
confusion  of  these  two  meanings.  7%i7i^8rea4  comprehend 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  including  rights 
and  profits  issuing  out  of  land;  things  persoruU  compre- 
hend goods  and  chattels ;  and  things  Triixed  are  such  as 
Sartake  of  the  characteristics  of  the  two  former,  as  a  title- 
eed.    (A)  pi.  Circumstances. 

There  ensued  a  more  peaceable  and  lasting  harmony, 
and  consent  of  things.      Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  i,  Expl. 
Things  are  in  the  saddle. 
And  ride  mankind. 
Bmerson,  Ode,  Inscribed  to  W.  H.  Channing. 

Z.  A  portion,  part,  or  partienlaT;  an  item;  a 
particle ;  a  jot,  whit,  or  bit :  used  in  many  ad- 
verbial expressions,  especially  after  or  in  com- 
position with  no,  any,  and  some.  See  nothing, 
anything,  something. 

Ector,  for  the  stlthe  stroke  etoynyt  no  thyng, 
Oryppit  to  his  gode  sword  in  a  grym  yre, 
Drof  vnto  Diomede,  that  deryt  hym  before. 

Destruction  <tf  Troy  (^.  £.  T.  S.),  1.  7431. 

What  he  commandeth  they  dare  not  disobey  in  the  least 

thirig.  Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  L  144. 

'  We  have  setters  watching  in  comers,  and  by  dead  walls, 

to  give  us  notice  when  a  gentleman  goes  by,  especially  if 

he  be  any  thing  in  drink. 

Smift,  Last  Speech  of  Ebenezer  Elliston. 

3f.  Cause;  sake. 

Luue  him  [thy  neighbor]  for  godes  thing. 

Ola  Eng.  Hmrdlies  (ed.  Morris),  L  67. 
An  mine  gode  song  for  hire  things 
Ich  tume  sondel  to  mnmi[n]ge. 

Ouil  and  NighUngdU  (ed.  Wright)^  L  1595. 

A  soft  tblne.  See  H>/t.—FaUacieB  in  things.  &eefal- 
lacy. — Rights  of  things,  in  law,  rights  considered  with 
reference  to  the  object  over  which  they  may  be  asserted. — 
The  clean  thing.  See  dean. — The  tblng,  the  proper, 
desired,  or  necessary  proceeding  or  result ;  especially,  that 
which  is  required  by  custom  or  fashion. 

A  bishop's  calling  company  together  in  this  week  [Holy 
Week]  is,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  not  the  thing. 

Johnson,  in  Boswell,  an.  1781. 
It  was  the  thing  to  look  upon  the  company,  unless  some 
irresistible  attraction  drew  attention  to  the  stage. 

Doran,  Annals  of  Stf^e,  1. 182. 
The  question  [of  a  state  church],  at  the  present  junc- 
ture, is  in  Itself  so  absolutely  unimportant !  The  thing  is, 
to  recast  religion. 

U.  Arnold,  Literature  and  Dogma,  Pref . 
Flatteped  vanity  was  a  pleasing  sensation,  she  admitted, 
but  tangible  advantage  was  the  thing  after  alL 

Whyte  MamOe,  White  Rose,  I.  v. 

Tbing-ln-itself  (translating  the  German  Ding  an  sieh),  a 
noumenon.— Thing  of  naught  or  nothing^  a  thing  of 
no  value  or  importance ;  a  mere  nothing ;  a  cipher. 

ManislikeatAtnf^o/iumf^At;  his  time  passeth  away  like 
a  shadow.     Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Psalter,  Ps.  czliv.  4. 

Ham.  TheKingisa«M»ifl'— 

OuH.  A  thing,  my  lord! 

Ham.  OS  naOang.  £%at.,  Hamlet,  iv.  2.  30. 

Things  in  action,  legal  rights  to  things  not  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  claimant. — To  do  the  hajidsome  thing 
1^,  to  treat  with  munificence  or  generosity.  [Many  analo- 
gous phrases  are  formed  by  the  substitution  of  other  ad- 
jectives for  handsome ;  as,  to  cZo  tAe  friendly,  proper, 
*guare,  or  ri^W  iAinf?6y  a  person.]    [Colloq.] 

You  see  I'm  doing  the  handsome  thing  by  you,  because 
my  father  knows  yours. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Kugby,  L  5. 

To  know  a  thing  or  two,  to  be  experienced  or  knowing ; 
hence,  to  be  shrewd  or  sharp.witted.    [Ctolloq.] 

My  cousin  is  a  sharp  blade,  bat  I  think  I  have  shown 
him  that  we  in  Virginia  know  a  thing  or  two. 

Thackeray,  Virginians,  xvlii 

To  make  a  good  thing  of,  to  derive  profit  from :  as,  to 
moAe  a  good  thing  of  stock-jobbing.    [Colloq.  ] 
things  (ting),  «.     [Not  from  AS.  thing,  a  coun- 
cil, but  repr.  Icel.  thing,  an  assembly,  confer- 
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ence,  =  Sw.  Dan.  Ung,  a  court,  a  place  of  as- 
sembly, a  legal  trial:  see  thing^.  Of.  husting.l 
In  Scandinavian  countries  and  in  regions  large- 
ly settled  by  Scandinavians  (as  the  east  and 
north  of  England),  an  assembly,  pubUe  meet- 
ing, parliament,  or  court  of  law.  Also  Ung. 
See  Althing,  Landsthing,  Storthing,  Folkething. 

.       Likewise  the  Swedish  King 
Summoned  in  haste  a  Thing, 
Weapons  and  men  to  bring 
In  aid  of  Denmark. 
LongfeUow,  Wayside  Inn,  Saga  of  King  Olaf,  zvu. 
The  change  of  the  English  name  "  moot"  for  the  gather- 
ing of  the  freemen  in  township  or  wapentake  into  the 
Scandinavian  thing,  or  ^71^, .  .  .  is  .  .  .  significant  of  the 
social  revolution  which  passed  over  the  north  with  the 
coming  of  the  Dane. 

J.  R.  Green,  Conqnest  of  England,  p.  115. 

thingal  (thing' al),  o.  [<  things  + -al.2  Belong- 
ing or  pertaining  to  things ;  real.     [Bare.] 

Indeed  he  [Hinton]  possessed  no  true  sesthetic  feeling 
at  all ;  there  is  probably  not  a  single  word  in  all  that  he 
wrote  which  indicates  any  sense  of  what  he  would  prob- 
ably call  "  thingal  beauty."  Mind,  IX.  398. 

thingamy  (thing'ar-mi),  n.  Same  as  thingummy. 

T-hinge  (te'hinj),'Ji.  A  door-hinge  in  the  shape 
of  the  letter  T,  of  which  one  leaf,  a  strap,  is 
fastened  to  the  door,  and  the  other,  short  and 
wide,  is  fixed  to  the  door-post. 

thinger  (thing'er),  n.      [<  thingl-  +  -erl.]    A 
realist ;  one  who  considers  only  things  or  ob- 
jects; a  practical   or  matter-of-fact  person. 
[Rare  and  affected.] 
Those  who  were  Angers  before  they  were  mere  thinkers. 
Gerald  JUassey,  Natural  Genesis,  L  16. 

thinghood  (thing'hud),  n.  [<  thing^  +  -hood.'] 
The  condition  or  chsiracter  of  being  a  thing. 
[Rare.] 

The  materialism  that  threatens  the  American  Church  is 
not  the  materialism  of  Herbert  Spencer.-  It  is  the  ma- 
terialism .  .  .  that  puts  thinghood  above  manhood. 

L.  Abbott,  The  Century,  XXXVI.  624. 

thinginess  (thing'i-nes),  n,  [<  thingy  +  -ness.] 
1.  The  quality  of  a  material  thing;  objectiv- 
ity; actuality;  reality. — 2.  A  materialistic  or 
matter-of-fact  view  or  doctrine ;  the  inclination 
or  disposition  to  take  a  practical  view  of  things. 
[Recent  in  both  senses.] 

thingman  (ting'man),  n. ;  pi.  thingmen  (-men). 
[<  Icel.  thingmadhr  (ymarm-),  a  member  of 
an  assembly,  a  liegeman,  <  thing,  assembly,  + 
madhr  =  B.  man:  see  thing^  and  man.]  In  early 
Scandinavian  and  early  Eng.  hist.,  a  house-earL 
See  house-carl. 

Then  there  rode  forth  from  the  host  of  the  English 
twenty  men  of  the  Thingmen  or  House-carls,  any  one 
man  of  whom,  men  said,  could  fight  against  any  other 
two  men  in  the  whole  world. 

K  A.  Freeman,  Old  Eng.  Hist,  p.  301. 

thingnmajig  (thing'um-a-jig'),  n.  [A  capri- 
cious extension  of  thingK  Cf.  thinguml>oi.'] 
Same  as  thingumbob. 

He  got  ther  critter  propped  np  an'  ther  thingermajig 
stropped  on  ter  'im.  The  Century,  XXXVn.  913. 

thingumbob  (thing'um-bob),  n.  [Also  dial. 
ihingumebob;  <  thing^  +  -um  (a  quasi-L.  term.) 
+  bob,  of  no  def.  meaning.  Cf.  thingumajig, 
thingummy.']  An  indefinite  name  for  any  per- 
son or  thing  which  a  speaker  is  at  a  loss,  or  is 
too  indifferent,  to  designate  more  precisely. 
[Colloq.  or  vulgar.] 

A  lonely  grey  house,  with  a  thingumeb(A  at  the  top;  a 
servatory  they  call  it.  Bulwer,  Eugene  Aram,  i.  2. 

A  polyp  would  be  a  conceptual  thinker  if  a  feeling 
of  "Hollo!  Odngumiob  again  !"  ever  fiitted  through  ita 
mind.  W.  James,  Prin.  of  Psychology,  I.  463. 

thingummy  (thing'um-i),  n.  [Also  thingamy; 
a  capricious  extension  of  thing,  as  if  <  thing^ 
+  -M»»  (a  quasi-L.  term.)  +  -y^.  ci  thing- 
umbob.]   Same  as  thingumbob. 

What  a  bloated  aristocrat  Thingamy  has  become  since 
he  got  his  place  I 

Thackeray,  CSiaracter  Sketches  (Misc.,  V.  343). 

"  And  so,"  says  Xanthias,  in  the  slovenly  jargon  of  gos- 
sip, "the  thingummy  ii  to  come  off?"  "Yes,"  replies 
Aeacns  in  i3ie  same  style,  "directly;  and  this  is  where 
the  thingumbobs  are  to  work."      Classical  Bev.,  m.  259. 

thin-gutt  (thin'gut),  ■«.    A  starveling.     [Low.] 

Thou  thin-gut ! 
Thou  thing  without  moisture ! 
Massmger,  Believe  as  you  List,  iii.  2.    (.LaVmm.) 

thin-gutted  (thin'gut'ed),  a.    Having  a  thin, 
lean,  or  flaccid  belly,  as  a  fish. 
A  slim  thin^gutted  fox.  Sir  R.  VEOrange. 

thingy  (thing'i),  a.  [<  things  + -y^.]  1.  Ma- 
terial; like  a  material  object;  qbjective;  actu- 
al; real. — 2.  Materialistic;  practical;  given 
to  thinginess;  pragmatical:  as,  a  thidgy  per- 
son or  view.     [Recent  in  both  uses.] 
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think!  (thingk),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  thought,  ppr. 
thinking.  [<ME.  thinken,  thynl^n,  prop,  themen, 
also  assibilated  thenchen  (pret.  thought,  ihoughte, 
pp.  thought),  <  AS.  thenean,  th^ncean  (pret.  thohte, 
pp.  thoht) =0S.  thenkian  =  OFries.  tlianka,  tJien- 
Ma,  tensa  =  OHG.  denchan,  MHGr.  denken,  G. 
denken,  think,  =  Icel.  thekkja,  perceive  (mod. 
Icel.  thenkja  =  Sw.  tanka  =  Dan.  tsenke,  think, 
are  influenced  by  the  G.),  =  Goth,  thagkjan, 
think;  connected  with  AS.  fhanc,  etc.,  thought, 
thank  (see  thank);  orig.  factitive  of  a  strong 
verb,  AS.  *thincan,  pret.  "thane,  pp.  "thuncen, 
which  appears  only  in  ttte  secondary  fonn, 
thyncan  (pret.  thUhte,  etc.),  seem:  see  think'^, 
which  has  been  more  or  less  confused  with 
think^.  Cf.  OL.  tongere,  know,  tongiUo{n-), 
knowing.  For  the  relation  of  the  mod.  form 
thinki-  to  AS.  thenean,  cf.  that  of  drink  and 
drench''^  to  AS.  drencan,  and  of  sink,  tr.,  to  AS. 
sencan.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  judge;  say  to  one's 
self  mentally;  form  as  a  jud^ent  or  concep- 
tion. 

'Twere  damnation 
To  thiTik  so  base  a  thought 

Shak.,  M.  of  v.,  iL  7.  60. 

Again  thought  he.  Since  heretofore  I  have  made  a  con- 
quest of  angels,  shall  Great-heart  make  me  atraldl 

Banyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  iL 

"  What  a  noble  heart  that  man  has,"  she  Uiought. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  Ixvt 

2.  To  form  a  mental  image  of;  imagine:  often 
equivalent  to  recollect ;  recall :  consider. 

"  Thenke,"  quod  the  lewe,  "what  I  thee  dede 
When  thou  was  with  vs  in  that  stede." 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.\  p.  92. 
Ther  nas  no  man  so  wys  that  koude  thertche 
So  gay  a  popelote,  or  swich  a  wenche. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  I.  87. 

Vlfyn  that  is  wise  and  a  trewe  knyght  hath  ordeyned 
all  this  pees,  and  the  beste  ordenannce  that  eny  can 
thynte.  Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  i.  80. 

If  parts  aUure  thee,  think  how  Bacon  sbined. 
The  wisest,  brighteist,  meanest  of  mankind. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  281. 

3.  To  cognize;  apprehend;  grasp  intellectu- 
ally. 

The  animal  perceives  no  "object,"  no  "causal  nexna," 
not  being  able  to  form  such  abstractions  from  his  feel- 
ings. If  man  is  gifted  with  another  power,  and  thinks  an 
"object"  or  a  "causal  nexus,"  it  is  because  he  can  detach 
and  fix  in  signs,  rendering  explicit  what  is  implicit  in 
feeling.     G.  H.  Lewes,  Frobs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  lit  J  6. 

We  think  the  ocean  as  a  whole  by  multiplying  mentally 
the  impression  we  get  at  any  moment  when  at  sea. 

W.  James,  Prin.  of  Psychology,  IL  203. 

4.  To  judge  problematically;  form  a  concep- 
tion of  (something)  in  the  mind  and  recognize 
it  as  possibly  true,  without  decidedly  assenting 
to  it  as  such. 

Charity  .  .  .  thiriketh  no  evil  (taketh  not  account  of 
evil,  R.  V.].  1  Cor.  xili.  5. 

He  sleeps  and  thinks  no  harme. 

MiUon,  (Hiurch-Govemment,  iL,  Con. 

5.  To  purpose;  intend;  mean;  contemplate; 
have  in  mind  (to  do) :  usually  followed  by  an 
infinitive  clause  as  the  object. 

When  he  seid  all  that  he  thought  to  seye, 
Ther  nedid  noo  displeasur  to  be  sought 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  204. 

No  hurte  to  me  they  thinke. 
Taming  of  a  Shrew  (Child's  Ballads,  Vm.  184X 
I  think  not  to  rest  till  I  come  thither. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  20. 
Many  of  the  colonists  at  Boston  thought  to  remove,  or 
did  remove,  to  England. 

.Emerson,  Hist  Discourse  at  Concord. 

6.  To  hold  as  a  belief  or  opinion;  opine;  be- 
lieve; consider. 

The  better  gowns  they  have  on,  the  better  men  they 
think  themselves.  In  the  which  thing  they  do  twice  err ; 
for  they  be  no  less  deceived  in  that  they  think  their  gown 
the  better  than  they  be  in  that  they  think  Qiemselves  the 
better.  Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  iL  7. 

Thinking  vs  enemies,  [they]  sought  the  best  aduantage 
they  could  to  fight  with  vs. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  II.  227. 

Besides,  you  are  a  Woman ;  yon  must  never  speak  what 
you  think.  Congreve,  Love  for  Love,  iL  11. 

7.  To  feel:  as,  to  think  scorn.  [Obsolete  or 
provincial.] 

Lone  lelli  what  thoulonest  al  mi  lif  dawes, 
&  hate  heijeli  in  hert  that  thou  hate  thenkeiL 

Waiiam  of  Paleme  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  L  4720. 
Scbo  fand  all  wrang  that  sould  bene  richt, 

I  trow  the  man  thought  richt  grit  schame. 
Wyf  of  AuehHrmuehty  (Child's  Ballads,  vm.  121). 

8.  To  modify  (an  immediate  object  of  cogni- 
tion) at  wUl ;  operate  on  by  thought  (in  a  speci- 
fied way). 

Meditation  here 
May  think  down  hours  to  moments. 

Cowper,  Task,  vl.  S.V 


think 

In  tblB  development  [of  scientific  etliical  notions],  reli- 
gion is  a  fungous  growth  on  the  ethical  trunlc ;  gods  exist 
bi  men  alone  and  are  lihought  into  the  world. 

New  Princeton  Bev.,  I.  152. 
To  think  little  of,  to  tMnk  nothing  of,  to  make  little 
or  no  account  of ;  have  little  or  no  hesitation  about :  as, 
he  thinks  nothing  of  walking  his  thirty  miles  a  day.  To 
think  no  more  0/  is  a  quasi-comparative  form  of  to  think 
nothing  of. 

The  Western  people  apparently  think  no  more  0/ throw- 
ing down  a  railroad,  if  they  want  to  go  anywhere,  than  a 
conservative  Easterner  does  of  taldng  an  unaccustomed 
walk  across  country.  Bcerpei's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  666. 

To  think  one's  penny  silver.  See  penny.— to  tlilnlt 
out.  (o)  To  gain  a  clear  conception  or  understanding  of, 
by  following  a  line  of  thought. 

Jevons's  idea  of  Identity  is  very  difficult;  I  can  hardly 
suppose  it  to  be  thought  out. 

B.  Bosanquet,  Mind,  XIII.  360. 
(J)  To  devise;  plan;  project. 

It  is  at  least  possible  that  if  an  attempt  to  invade  Eng- 
land on  carefully  thoughUaut  lines  were  made,  the  world 
would  be  equally  surprised  by  the  result. 

FortnighUg  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XIIII.  166. 
(c)  To  solve  by  process  of  thought :  as,  to  think  out  a  chess 
problem.— To  think  scorn  oft.  See  scorn.— To  thliUt 
small  heer  of  See  6eeri.=S3m.  6.  To  judge,  suppose, 
hold,  count,  account.    See  conjecture. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  exercise  the  intellect,  as 
in  apprehension,  judgment,  or  inference ;  exer- 
cise the  cognitive  faculties  in  any  way  not  in- 
volving outward  observation,  or  the  passive 
reception  of  ideas  from  other  minds,  in  this 
sense  the  verb  think  is  often  followed,  by  on,  of,  about, 
etc.,  with  the  name  of  the  remote  object  sought  to  be 
understood,  recalled,  appreciated,  or  otherwise  investi- 
gated by  the  mental  process. 

Nothinge  lefte  thei  vn-tolde  that  thei  cowde  on  thenke. 
Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  370. 
Thynkt  ouer  thi  synnee  be-fore  donne  and  of  thi  treeltes 
that  thou  fallis  in  ilke  day. 

Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  36. 
And  makith  his  herte  as  hard  as  stoon ; 
Thanne  thenkith  he  not  on  heuen  blis. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  92. 
How  we  shall  carry  ourselves  in  this  business  is  only  to 
be  thought  upon.  Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  i.  1. 
Muclde  thought  the  gudewite  to  hersell. 
Yet  ne'er  a  word  she  spak. 
Qet  up  and  Bar  the  Door  (Child's  Ballads,  VIII.  127). 
And  Peter  called  to  mind  the  word  that  Jesus  said  unto 
him.  .  .  .  And  when  he  thought  thereon,  he  wept. 

Mark  xiv.  72. 
As  I  observed  that  this  truth — I  think,  hence  I  am — was 
so  certain  and  of  such  evidence  that  no  ground  of  doubt, 
liowever  extravagant^  could  be  alleged  by  the  Sceptics 
capable  of  shaking  it^  I  concluded  that  I  might,  without 
scruple,  accept  it  as  the  first  principle  of  the  Philosophy 
of  which  I  was  in  search. 

Descartes,  Discourse  on  Method  (tr.  by  Veitch),  p.  33. 
Light 
Sordello  rose — to  think  now;  hitherto 
He  had  perceived.  Browning,  Sordello. 

To  thin}c  is  pre-eminently  to  detect  similarity  amid  di- 
versity. J.  SuUy,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  331. 
When  scarce  aught  could  give  him  greater  tame, 
He  left  the  world  still  thinldng  on  his  name. 

Wtaiam  Morris,  BartlUy  Paradise,  I.  427. 

2.  To  imagine :  followed  hy  of  or  on. 

And  he  had  also  in  his  Gardyn  alle  maner  of  Joules  and 
of  Bastes,  that  ony  man  myghte  then]ce  on,  tot  to  have  pley 
or  desport  to  beholde  hem.      MandemUe,  Travels,  p.  278. 

'lis,  I  say,  their  Misfortune  not  to  have  Thought  of  an 
Alphabet.  lAnter,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  49. 

3.  To  attend  (on) ;  fasten  the  mind  (on) :  fol- 
lowed by  of. 

That  we  can  at  any  moment  thinJe  of  the  same  thing 
which  at  any  former  moment  we  thought  of  is  the  ultimate 
law  of  our  intellectual  constitution. 

W.  James,  Prin.  of  Psychology,  II.  290. 

4.  To  entertain  a  sentiment  or  opinion  (in  a 
specified  way) :  with  of:  as,  to  think  highly  of 
a  person's  abilities. 

But  now  I  forbear,  lest  any  man  should  think  of  me 
above  that  which  he  seeth  me  to  be.  2  Cor.  xii.  6. 

Think  qfme  as  you  please.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  v.  1.  317. 

Justice  she  thought  of  as  a  thing  that  might 
Balk  some  desire  of  hers. 

WUliam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  104. 

6.  To  have  a  (specified)  feeling  (for);  be  af- 
fected (toward) ;  especially,  to  have  a  liking  or 
fondness :  followed  by  of. 

Marie  Hamilton 's  to  the  kirk  gane, 

Wi'  ribbons  in  her  hair ; 
The  King  thought  mair  0'  Marie  Hamilton 
Than  ony  that  were  there. 

The  Quern's  Marie  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  116). 

To  think  good.    See  good.— to  think  long,    (a)  To 
long ;  yearn :  usually  followed  by  after  or  for. 
Aftir  his  loue  me  thenkith  long, 
Tor  he  hath  myne  ful  dere  y-bouste. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  9. 
Have  I  thought  long  to  see  this  morning's  face. 
And  doth  it  give  me  such  a  sight  as  this? 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  Iv.  5.  41. 

Ae  bit  I  canno'  eat,  father,  .  .  . 
Till  I  see  my  mither  and  sister  dear. 
For  lang  for  them  I  think. 

Young  Akin  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  185). 
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2,)  ?5  *™'t  the  time  long;  become  weary  or  impatient, 
especially  m  waiting  for  something.  '  v         1 

But  gin  ye  like  to  ware  the  time,  then  ye 
,How  a  the  matter  stood  shall  vively  see; 
IwUl  may  be  keep  us  baith  Irae  thinking  lang. 

Boss,  Helenore,  p.  69.    (,Jamieson.) 
[Obsolete  or  provincial  in  both  senses.] 
=Syn.  1.  To  contemplate,  reason. 
tninki  (thingk),  m.     [<*WBfci,D.]    A  thinking; 
thought. 

He  thinks  many  a  long  think. 

Browmng,  Eing  and  Book,  VII.  914. 
thinks  (thingk),  V.  i.  [<  ME.  thinken,  thenJcen, 
also  assibUated  thinchen,  tlmnchen  (pret.  thuhie, 
thugte,  thoiiste,  thauhte),  <  AS.  thyncan  =  OS. 
thunkian  =  OFries.  tUnka,  thinszia,  tinsa  = 
OHGr.  dunchan,  MHG.  dunken,  G.  diinken  =  loel. 
thykkja  =  Sw.  tycka  =  Ban.  tykkes  =  Goth. 
thugkjan,  seem,  appear:  see  Wimfci,  with  which 
tliink^  has  been  more  or  less  confused.]  1.  To 
seem;  appear:  with  indirect  object  (dative). 
[Rare  except  in  methinks,  methougkt.'] 

If  it  be  wykke,  a  wonder  thynketh  me, 
Whenne  every  torment  and  adversite. 
That  Cometh  of  him,  may  to  me  savory  thynke. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  1.  405. 
Te  ttienke  as  that  ye  were'  in  a  dreme,  and  I  merveile 
moohe  of  youre  grete  wisdome  where  it  is  be-oome. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  226. 
The  beggers  craft  thynkynge  to  them  moost  good. 

Barclay,  Ship  of  Fools,  I.  303. 
The  watchman  said.  Me  thinketh  the  running  of  the  fore- 
most is  like  the  running  of  Ahimaaz.         2  Sam.  xviii.  27. 

2t.  To  seem  good. 

AH  his  [Priam's]  sonnes  to  sle  with  sleght  of  your  honde ; 
Thaire  riches  to  robbe,  &  there  rife  goodis ; 
And  no  lede  for  to  lyue,  but  that  hom  selfe  [i.  e.,  to  the 
Greeks  themselves]  thinke. 

DestrueUan  of  Tray  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4486. 

thinkable  (thing'ka-bl),  a.  [<  tliink^  +  -aUe.'\ 
Capable  of  being  thought;  cogitable;  conceiv- 
able. 

A  general  relation  becomes  thinkable,  apart  from  the 
many  special  relations  displaying  it,  only  as  the  faculty 
of  abstraction  develops. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  §  488. 

thinker  (thing'kfer),  n.    [<  tJdnk^  +  -eri.]    One 
who  thinks ;  especially,  one  who  has  cultivated 
or  exercised  to  an  unusual  extent  the  powers 
of  thought. 
A  Thinker;  memor.  Cath.  Ang.,  p.  383. 

The  Democriticks  and  Epicureans  did  indeed  suppose 
all  humane  cogitations  to  be  caused  or  produced  by  the 
incursion  of  corporeal  atoms  upon  the  thinker. 

Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  761. 

He  considered  himself  a  thinker,  and  was  certainly  of  a 
thoughtful  turn,  but,  with  his  own  path  to  discover,  had 
perhaps  hardly  yet  reached  the  point  where  an  educated 
man  begins  to  think.  Havithome,  Seven  Gables,  xii. 

thinking  (thing'king),  n.  [<  MB.  "thenking, 
thenchmg;  verbal  n.  of  tliink'-, «.]  1.  The  men- 
tal operation  performed  by  one  who  thinks. 

Thinking,  in  the  propriety  of  the  English  tongue,  signi- 
fies that  sort  of  operation  of  the  mind  about  its  ideas 
wherein  the  mind  is  active. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  ix.  1. 

3.  Thefaculty  of  thought;  the  mind. 

Has  Page  any  brains?  hath  he  any  eyes?  hath  he  any 
thinking  ?  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  2. 31. 

3.  That  which  is  thought;  a  thought,  idea,  be- 
lief, opinion,  notion,  or  the  like. 

I  prithee,  speak  to  me  as  to  thy  thinkings. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3. 131. 

The  idea  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  Koinan  Empire  entered 
deeply  into  the  Christian  thinking  of  the  middle  ages. 

6.  P.  Fisher,  Begin,  of  Christianity,  p.  41. 

thinkingly  (thing'king-li),  adv.    With  thought 
or  reflection;  consciously;  deliberately. 
thinly  (thin'li),  adv.    [<  thin^  +  -%2.]    In  a 
thin  manner;  with  little  thickness  or  depth; 
sparsely;  slightly;  not  substantially. 

At  the  unexpected  sight  of  him  [his  brother],  Elidure, 
himself  also  then  but  thinly  accompanied,  rnnns  to  him 
with  open  Arms.  MUUm,  Hist.  Eng.,  1. 

The  West  is  new,  vast,  and  thinly  peopled. 

D.  Webster,  Speech,  Pittsburg,  July,  1833. 

The  characters  are  thinly  sketched,  the  situations  at 

once  forced  and  conventio^l^^^^  ^^^^_  ^^^^_  ^^ 

thinner  (thin'er),  m.  [<  ftj»i  + -eri.]  One  who 
or  that  which  thins.       ,.,,,_,,,  ,  .„ 

thinness  (thin'nes),  n.   [<  ME.  thynnesse,  <  AS. 
thynnys,  <  thyme,  thin:   see  th%n}  and  -ness.2 
The  state  or  property  of  being  thin. 
Like  those  toys 
Of  elassy  bubbles,  which  the  gamesome  boys 
Stretch  to  so  nice  a  tMnn««s  through  a  quill. 
^  Donne,  Progress  of  the  Soul,  xii. 

thinnify  (thin'i-fi),  v.  f.;  pret.  and  VV-f^m- 
fed,  ppr.  thinnifymg.  [<  thm^  +  -t-fv-^  To 
make  thin.     [Rare.] 


thio-arsenic 

The  heart  doth  in  its  left  side  ventricle  so  thinnify  the 
blood  that  it  thereby  obtains  the  name  of  spiritual 

Urquhart,  tr.  of  Eabelais,  iii  4. 

thinnish  (thin'ish),  a.  [<  thiii^  +  -is/ji.]  Some- 
what thin. 

Thinocoridse  (thin-6-kor'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Thinoeorm  +  -idae.)  A  family  of  limieoline 
and  somewhat  charadrio- 
morphic  birds  of  South 
America,  represented  by 
the  genera  Thinoeorus  and 
Attagis.  Their  nearest  rela- 
tives are  the  sheathbills,  with 
which  they,  have  been  combined 
in  the  family  Chionididse.  The 
palatal  structure  is  peculiar  in 
the  broadly  rounded  vomer,  the 
form  and  connections  of  which 
recall  the  segithognathous  pal- 
ate ;  there  are  no  ba^ipterygoids ; 
the  nasals  are  schi2orhinal ;  su- 
perorbital  fossae  are  present;  the 
carotids  are  two  in  number ;  and 
the  ambiens,  femorocaudal,  sem- 
itendinosuB,  and  their  accesso- 
ries are  present.  In  general  out- 
ward appearance  these  birds  re- 
semble quails  or  partridges,  and 
they  were  formerly  considered  to 

be  gallinaceous  rather  than  limieoline.  They  nest  on  the 
ground,  and  lay  colored  eggs.  There  are  two  or  three  spe- 
cies of  each  of  the  genera,  of  southern  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, extending  into  the  tropic^only  in  elevated  regions. 
The  birds  have  been  singularly  called  tringoid  grouse. 

thinocorine  (thi-nok'o-rin),  a.  Characteristic 
of  or  pertaining  to  the'  Thinoeoridse.  Stand.  Nat. 
Hist.,  n.  92. 

Thinoeorus  (thi-nok'o-rus),  n.  [NL.  (Esch- 
scholtz,  1829),  also  Tinodhorus  (Lesson,  1830), 
also  Thinochorus  (Agassiz,  1846),  also  Tliyno- 
chorus,  Tliinocoris;  prop.  *Thinocorys,  <  Gr.  6if 
{61V-),  the  shore,  +  nSpvg,  the  crested  lark.] 
The  leading  genus  of  Thinoeoridse;  the  lark- 
plovers,  as  T.  rumidvorus,  the  gaehita,  of  the 
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Palate  of  Thinoeorus 
runticivorus,  one  of  the 
Thinoceridfe.  (One  and  a 
half  times  natural  size.) 

px,  premaxillary ;  mxp. 
maxilLopalatine :  vo,  broad 
vomer,  rounded  off  in  front ; 
m,  malar;  ft,  palatal ;  pt, 
pterygoid. 


Lark  plover  ( Thtnocorus  tnga') 


Argentine  Republic,  Chili,  and  other  southerly 
parts  of  the  Neotropical  region.  This  singular  bird 
is  common  on  dry  open  plains,  in  fiocks.  On  the  ground 
it  resembles  a  quail,  but  its  fiight  is  more  like  that  of 
a  snipe.  It  nests  on  the  ground,  and  lays  pale  stone-gray 
eggs  heavily  marked  with  light  and  dark  chocolate-brown 
spots.  Other  species  are  described,  as  T.  ingse,  but  they 
are  all  much  alike.  The  genus  is  also  called  Oeyp^s  (or 
Oxypetes)  and  Itys. 

thinolite  (thin'o-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  6k  (Otv-),  shore,  -t- 
Aidog,  stone.]  A  pseudomorphous  tufa-like  de- 
posit of  calcium  carbonate,  crystalline  in  form. 
It  is  found  in  great  quantities  on  the  shores  of  Pyramid 
Lake,  Ifevada,  and  at  other  points  within  the  area  of  the 
great  Quaternary  lake  called  Lake  Lahontan.  Its  original 
character  is  as  yet  uncertain. 

thin-skinned  (thin'skind),  a.  1 .  Having  a  thin 
skin;  hence,  unduly  sensitive ;  easily  offended; 
irritable. 

Sing's  vanity  was  very  thinrskinned,  his   selfishness 
easily  wounded.  Thackeray,  Philip,  iv. 

3.  Having  merely  a  thin  superstratum  of  good 
soil :  said  of  land.    Halliwell. 
thin-SkinnednesS   (thin'skind-nes),  n.     The 
state  or  quality  of  being  thin-skinned;  over- 
sensitiveness. 

This  too  great  susceptibility,  or  thinsHnnedness,  as  it 
has  been  called,  is  not  confined  to  us. 

L.  Cass,  France,  its  King,  etc.  (ed.  1841),  p.  61. 

thio-acid  (thi-o-as'id),-  n.  [<  Gr.  Belov,  sulphur, 
■t  E.  acid.'\  A  designation  somewhat  loosely 
applied  to  certain  acids  derived  from  others 
by  the  substitution  of  sulphur  for  oxygen,  gen- 
erally but  not  always  in  the  hydroxyl  group. 

thio-arsenic  (thi-6-ar'se-nik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Beiov, 
sulphur,  +  apaeviKSv,  arsenic]  Containing  sul- 
phur and  arsenic :  applied  only  to  certain  ar- 
senic acids  (see  below) — Thio-arsenic  acid,  an 
arsenic  acid  in  which  sulphur  may  be  regarded  as  sub- 
stituted for  oxygen.  There  are  three  of  these  acids,  not 
known  in  the  free  state,  but  having  well-defined  salts. 
Their  foi-muls  are  H4AS.JS7,  H^AsSs,  H3ASS4. 


thio-ether 

thio-ether  (thi-6-e'th6r),  n.  [<  Or.  delov,  sul- 
phur, +  E.  ether.']  A  compound,  analogous  to 
an  ether,  in  which  the  alkyl  radicals  are  com- 
bined-with  sulphur  instead  of  oxygen;  an  alkyl 
sulphid.  Thus  (C2H6)2S  is  a  thio-ether  analo- 
gous to  (C2H6)20,  which  is  ordinary  ether. 
tniophene  (tlu'6-fen),  n.  [<  Gr.  6etov,  sulphur, 
+  B.  plien{oT).']  A  compound,  C4H4S,  related 
to  benzene,  and  forming  a  large  number  of  de- 
rivatives analogous  to  those  of  benzin.  it  may 
be  regarded  as  benzene  in  which  one  of  tlie  three  acetylene 
groups  GHCH  has  been  replaced  by  sulphur.  It  is  a 
oolorleas  limpid  oil  having  a  faint  odor,  and  boils  at  164°  F. 
thiosulphate  (tM-o-sul'fat),  n.  [<  Gr.  Belov, 
sulphur,  -I-  E .  sulpJiate.  ]  A  salt  of  thiosulphurio 
aeid. 
tMosulphuric  (thi*'o-sul-fu'rik),  a.  [<  Gr.  deim, 
sulphur,  +  E.  sulpKuric.']  Noting  the  acid  de- 
scribed below.— Thlosulphviric  acid,  an  acid  differ- 
ing from  sulphuric  acid  in  that  the  oxygen  of  one  hydroxyl 
group  is  replaced  by  a  sulphur  atom.  Thus,  sulphuric  acid 
has  the  formula  S02.(0H)2,  while  that  of  thiosulphurio 
acid  is  SOg.  OH.  SH.  The  acid  itself  has  not  been  isolated, 
but  it  forms  a  number  of  stable  crystalline  salts,  formerly 
called  hypoBvZphitee. 
thir  (»H6r),  pron.pl.  [<  ME.  thir,  <  loel.  their, 
they,  theirsi,  these:  see  this,  they^.]  These. 
[Obsolete  or  dialectal.] 

And  sen  selienes  es  sent  to  the 
Thir  men  sallnoght  vnserued  be. 

Holy  Rood,  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  86. 
TMr  breeks  o'  mine,  my  only  pair. 
That  ance  were  plush,  o'  guid  blue  hair. 

Bums,  Tarn  o'  Shanter. 
Thir  and  thae,  these  and  those.  [Scotch.] 
thirdi  (th6rd),  a.  and  n.  [Also  dial,  thrid;  < 
ME.  thirde,  thyrde,  thryd,  thridde,  thredde,  <  AS. 
thridda  (ONorth.  tMrda,  thirdda)  =  08.  thriddio 
=  D.  derde  =  MtiG.  dridde,  drudde,  LG.  drudde 
=  OHG.  dritto,  MHG.  G.  deritte  =  Icel.  thridhi, 
thridhja  =  Sw.  Dan.  tredie  =  Goth,  thridja  = 
W.  tryde  =  Gael,  treas  =  L.  terUus  (>  It.  terzo 
=  8p.  terdo  =  Pg.  tergo  =  OP.  tiers,  ters,  F.  Uers, 
>  E.  tierce,  terce)  =  Gr.  rp/rof  (with  slightly  dif- 
ferent suffix)  =  8kt.  tritiya,  third;  with  ordinal 
formative  -th  >  -d  (see  -iffi),  from  the  cardinal, 
A8.  thred,  etc.,  three:  see  three.  From  the  L. 
form  are  ult.  E.  terce,  tercel,  tierce,  etc.,  tertian, 
tertiary,  eta.']  1,  a.  1.  Next  after  the  second: 
an  ordinal  numeral. 

The  thridde  nyght,  as  olde  bookes  seyn. 

Chamer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  605. 
The  thirden  tune  that  it  play'd  then  .  .  . 
Was  "  Wae  to  my  sister,  fair  Ellen." 

T?ie  Tim  Siatere  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  243). 

2.  Being  one  of  three  equal  subdivisions:  as, 
the  third  part  of  anything.— propositlonB  of  third 
adjacent.  See  adjeuxnt. — Tfie  third  hour,  the  third  of 
twelve  hours  reckoned  from  sunrise  to  sunset ;  the  hour 
midway  between  sunrise  and  noon ;  specifically,  the  ca- 
nonical hour  of  terce.  Among  the  Jews  the  third  hour 
was  the  hour  of  the  morning  sacrifice.— Third  base. 
See  toM-'ball,  1.— Third  couOln,  the  child  of  a  parent's 
second  cousin ;  a  cousin  in  the  third  generation. — Third- 
day,  Tuesday,  as  the  third  day  of  the  week :  so  called  by 
the  Friends. 

At  Harlingen  [amonthly  meeting  should  be  established] 
upon  the  third  third-day  of  the  month. 

Penn,  Travels  in  Holland,  etc. 

Third  estate.  See  estaU.—  Third  father,  a  great-grand- 
father. HaUiwM.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — Third  figure,  in  ios«!. 
See^^re,  9. — Third  house,  the  lobby  which  connects  ii> 
self  with  a  legislature  (so  called  because  the  latter  common- 
ly consists  of  two  houses).  [Political  slang,  U.  S.]  —Third 
inversion.  See  invenum  (c).— Third  nerve,  in  amzC, 
that  one  of  the  cranial  nerves.  In  order  from  before  back- 
ward, which  comes  olf  from  the  brain  next  after  the  optic 
or  second  nerve ;  the  oculimotor.- Third  Of  exchange. 
See  l!r««  of  exehange,  under  exchange.—  Third  opponent, 
in  Louisiana  law,  one  interposing  for  relief  against  judi- 
cial sale  of  property  in  an  action  to  which  he  was  not  a 
party.— Thfrd  order,  perfection,  person.  See  the 
nouns. —  Third  point.  See  tierce  point,  under  tierce.— 
Third  possessor,  in  Louisiana  law,  one  who  acquires 
the  title  to  property  which  is  subject  to  a  mortgage  to 
which  he  is  not  a  party.— Third  Staff,  In  music  for  the 
organ,  the  staff  used  for  the  pedal  part.— Third-year 
mSA,  a  senior  sophister.    See  sophister,  3. 

II.  n.  1 .  One  of  three  equal  parts  into  which 
a  unit  or  total  may  be  divided. 

I  forgeue  to  30a  the  pricis  of  salt,  andforgeue  .  .  .  the 
thriddii  of  seed.  Wydif,  1  Mac.  i.  29. 

To  thee  and  thine  hereditary  ever 
Remain  this  ample  third  of  our  fair  kingdom. 

Shot.,  Lear,  i.  1.  82. 

3.  pi.  hj.  Eng.  and  Amer.  law,  the  third  part  0* 
the  husband's  personal  property,  which  goes  to 
the  widow  absolutely  in  the  ease  of  his  dying 
intestate  leaving  a  child  or  descendant,  given 
(with  various  qualifications)  by  the  common 
law  and  by  modem  statutes.  The  word  is  some- 
times, however,  loosely  used  as  synonymous  with  dower,  to 
denote  her  right  to  one  third  of  the  real  property  for  life. 
3.  The  sixtieth  of  a  second  of  time  or  arc. 

Divide  the  natural  day  into  twenty-four  equal  parts,  an 
hour  into  sixty  minutes,  a  minute  into  sixty  seconds,  a 
second  into  sixty  thirds.  Holder,  On  Time. 
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4.  In  mime:  (a)  A  tone  on  the  third  degree 
above  or  below  a  given  tone;  the  next  tone 
but  one  in  a  diatonic  series.  (6)  The  interval 
between  any  tone  and  a  tone  on  the  third  de- 
gree above  or  below  it.  (c)  The  harmonic 
combination  of  two  tones  at  the  interval  thus 
defined,  (d)  In  a  scale,  the  third  tone  from 
the  bottom ;  the  mediant :  solmizated  mi.  The 
typical  interval  of  the  thh'd  is  that  between  the  first  and 
third  tones  of  a  major  scale,  which  is  acoustically  repre- 
sented by  the  ratio  4 : 6.  Such  a  third  is  called  major;  a 
third  a  half-step  shorter  is  called  minor  or  lesser;  and  one 
two  half-steps  shorter  is  called  diminished.  Major  and 
minor  thirds  are  classed  as  consonances ;  diminished  thirds 
as  dissonances.  In  ancient  and  in  early  medieval  music, 
however,  the  major  third  was  dissonant,  because  tuned  ac- 
cording to  the  Pythagorean  system,  so  as  to  have  the  ratio 
64 :  81 ;  such  a  third  is  called  Pythagorean.  The  interv^ 
of  the  third  is  highly  important  harmonically,  since  it  de- 
termines the  major  or  minor  character  of  triads.  See  triad 
and  chvrd. 

5.  In  hose-hall,  same  as  third  hase.  See  hase- 
hall,  1 — Thirds  card,  a  card  H  by  3  inches,  the  size 
most  used  for  a  man's  visiting-card.    [Eng.] 

thirdi  (th6rd),  V.  t.  [<  thM-d\  a.]  To  work  at 
or  treat  a  third  time :  as,  to  tM/rd  turnips  (that 
is,  to  hoe  them  a  third  time).  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

third^  (th6rd),  n.  [A  transposed  form  of  thread, 
thrid^.]    Thread.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

For  as  a  subtle  spider,  closely  sitting 
In  centre  of  her  web  that  spreadeth  round, 
If  the  least  fly  but  touch  the  smallest  third, 
She  feels  it  instantly. 

A.  Brewer,  Lingua  (ed.  1617),  iv.  6.    (Kares.) 

Your  compensation  makes  amends,  for  I 
Haue  giuen  you  here  a  third  of  mine  owne  life  [Miranda]. 
Shak.,  Tempest  (folio  1623),  iv.  1.  3. 

third-borougll  (th6rd'bur"6),  n.  [Also  third- 
iorow,  thriaborro,  tharhorough;  <  third^  +  hor- 
ough^  as  in  headborough.]  A  constable,  or  an 
under-constable. 

Hobb  Andrw  he  was  thHdborro; 

He  bad  hom,  Pesse  I    Ood  gyS  hom  sorro  I 

For  y  mey  arrest  yow  best. 

Hunttyng  of  the  Hare,  199.    (HaUivieU.) 

I  know  my  remedy ;  I  must  go  fetch  the  third-borough. 
Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind.,  i.  12. 

third-class  (th^rd'klas),  a.  Belonging  to  the 
next  class  after  the  second :  specifically  noting 
the  third  grade  of  conveyances  or  accommoda- 
tions for  travel — Third-class  matter,  in  the  postal 
system  of  the  United  States,  printed  matter  other  than 
newspapers  or  periodicals,  sent  through  the  mails  by  the 
publishers. 

tnirdeudeal  (th6r'dn-del),  n.  l<  MB.  threden- 
del,  tliriddendele,  <  AS.  thridda  dsel{=  MHG.  drit- 
teil,  G.  drittel  =  Sw.  tredjedel  =  Dan.  trediedel), 
the  third  part:  see  third^  and  deaX^,  and  cf. 
halfendeal.]  If.  The  third  part  of  anything; 
specifically,  a  tertian,  as  the  third  part  of  a  tun. 

The  flstulose  and  softer  lete  it  goone 
To  cover  with,  and  tweyne  of  lyme  in  oon 
Of  gravel  mynge,  and  marl  In  floode  gravel 
A  thrtddendele  wol  sadde  it  wonder  wel. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  14. 

In  the  Rot.  Pail.  A.  D.  1423,  mention  is  made  of  a  "  thre- 
dendels,  or  tercyan,"  84  gallons  of  wine,  or  the  third  part 
of  a  "tonel."  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  117,  note  1. 

2.  A  liquid  measure  containing  three  pints. 
Bailey,  1731;  Halliwell.    [Doubtful.] 

ttairding  (thfer'ding),  n.  [<  third^  +  -ing^.  Cf. 
thriding,  riding^.]  1.  The  third  part  of  any- 
thing; specifically,  the  third  part  of  the  grain 
growing  on  a  tenant's  land  at  his  death,  in  some 
places  due  to  the  lord  as  a  heriot.  Bailey,  1731. 
Also  in  plural. —  2.  A  custom  practised  at  the 
English  universities,  where  two  thirds  of  the 
original  price  is  allowed  by  the  upholsterers  to 
students  for  household  goods  returned  to  them 
within  the  year.  Halliwell.— Z.  Same  as  ri^ngrZ. 
Urry,  MS.  Additions  to  Eay.    (HalUweU.) 

thirdly  (thferd'li),  adv.  [<  tMrdi-  +  -lyK]  In 
the  third  place. 

thirdpenny  (thferd'pen'i),?!.  [<  third^  +pen'm/.] 
In  Anglo-Saxon  law,  a  third  part  of  the  fines  im- 
posed at  the  county  courts,  which  was  one  of 
the  perquisites  of  the  earl  of  the  district. 

third-rate  (thferd'rat),  a.  1.  Of  the  third  rate 
or  order.  For  the  specific  naval  use,  see  rate^, 
n.,S.  Hence  —  2.  Of  a  distinctly  inferior  rank, 
grade,  or  quality:  as,  a  third^atehotel;  a  thirds 
rate  actor. 

From  that  time  Port  Royal  fell  prostrate  from  Its  posi- 
tion of  a  great  provincial  mercantile  centre  into  that  of  a 
third-rate  naval  station.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXX.  381. 

thirdsman  (th^rdz'man),  ». ;  pi.  thirdsmen 
(-men).  [<  thirds  for  tMrd  +  man.]  An  um- 
pire; an  arbitrator;  a  mediator. 

Ay,  bat  Mac  Galium  More's  blood  wadua  sit  down  wl' 
that;  there  was  risk  of  Andro  Ferrara  coming  in  thirds- 
man.  Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xzlv. 
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thirli  (thM),  n.  [Also  thurl;  <  MB.  thirl,  thirU, 
therl,  thyrl,  "thorl,  thv/rl,<.  AS.  thyrel,  a  hole,  per- 
foration, <  thyreL  adj.,  perforated,  pierced,  orig. 
Hhyrhel  =  OHG.  dmi)Ml,  durchil,  MHG.  dur- 
ehel,  durkel,  perforated,  pierced;  with  forma- 
tive -el,  from  the  root  of  AS.  thurh,  etc.,  thor- 
ough, through:  see  thorough,  through.  Hence 
thvrU,  v.,  and  by  transposition  thrillX,  n.  and  v., 
undin eomp.nosethirl,  nostril.]  1.  A  hole;  an 
opening;  a  place  of  entrance,  as  a  door  or  a 
window.     [Prov.  Bng.  or  Scotch.] 

Thise  byeth  the  vif  gates  of  the  cite  of  the  herte,  huerby 
the  dieuel  geth  in  of  te  ine  the  vif  tlierles  of  the  house. 

Ayenbite  of  Inwyt  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  204. 

If  thou  wai'e  in  a  myrke  house  one  the  daye,  and  alio 
the  thirUes,  dores,  and  wyndowa  ware  stokyne  that  na  sone 
myght  enter.       MS.  lAncoln  A.  1.  17,  f.  241.    (HaUimeU.) 

Z.  In  coal-mining,  a  short  passage  cut  for  ven- 
tilation between  two  headings;  a  cross-hole. 
Also  thirlmg.-atoop  and  tbirL  See  stoop*. 
thirli  (thferl),  V.  [<  ME;  thirlen,  thirllen,  thyrl- 
en,  therlen,  thurlen,  thorlen,  <  AS.  thyrUan,  fhvrt- 
ian,  thyrelian,'boT6,i  thyrel,  a  hole,  perforation: 
see  thirP-,  n.    Cf.  thrill^  a  transposed  form.] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  pierce;  bore;  perforate;  drill. 

Thenn  thurled  thay  ayther  thik  side  thurj,  hi  the  rybbe. 
Sir  Oawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1367. 
That  he  was  myghtful  and  meke,  and  mercy  gan  graunte 
To  hem  that  henge  hym  hye  and  bus  herte  therlede. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  ii.  171. 

2.  To  produce,  as  a  hole,  by  piercing,  boring, 
or  drilling. 

As  also  that  the  forcible  and  violent  push  of  the  ram  had 
thirled  an  hole  through  a  comer-tower. 

Ammianus  Maroellirms  (1609).    (Ifares.) 

3.  Figuratively,  to  penetrate ;  pierce,  as  with 
some  keen  emotion ;  especially,  to  wound. 

So  harde  hacches  [aches]  of  loue  here  hert  hadde  thirled 
That  ther  nas  gle  vnder  God  that  hire  glad  migt. 

William  of  Po/errw  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  826. 

The  fond  desire  that  we  in  glorie  set 

Doth  thirle  our  hearts  to  hope  in  slipper  hap. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  496.    (Naret.) 

4.  To  cause  to  vibrate,  quiver,  or  tingle; 
thriU. 

There  was  ae  sang,  amang  the  rest ; .  .  . 
It  thirl'd  the  heart-strings  thro'  the  breast. 

Bums,  First  Epistle  to  J.  Laprai^ 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  make  a  hole,  as  by  pier- 
cing or  boring. 

So  thirleth  with  the  poynt  of  remembraunce 
The  swerd  of  sorowe. 

Chmieer,  Anelida  and  Arcite,  1.  211. 
Schalkes  they  schotte  thrughe  schrenkande  maylez, 
Thurghe  brenys  browdene  brestez  they  thirllede. 

Marte  Arthure  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  L  1868. 

2.  To  vibrate;  quiver;  tingle;  thriU. 

Nor  that  night-wandering,  pale,  and  watery  star 
(When  yawning  di^ons  draw  her  eMr2£n^  car  .  .  .). 

Marlowe  and  Chapman,  Hero  and  Leander,  1.  ioS. 
And  then  he  speaks  with  sic  a  taking  art. 
His  words  they  thirle  like  musickthro'  my  heart. 

Mamsay,  Gentle  Shepherd,  1.  2  (song  6). 

3.  In  eoal-mini/ng,  to  cut  away  the  last  web  of 
coal  separating  two  headings  or  other  work- 
ings.    Gresley. 

[Prov.  Bng.  or  Scotch  in  all  senses.] 
thir  12  (thferl),  V.  t.  [For  *  therl,  a  transposed 
form  of  thrill^,  threl,  a  var.  of  thraU,  v.]  To 
thrall,  bind,  or  subject;  especially,  to  bind  or 
astrict  by  the  terms  of  a  lease  or  otherwise :  as, 
lands  thirled  to  a  particular  mill.  See  thirlage, 
[Scotch.] 

The  inhabitants  of  the  village  and  barony  of  Kinross 
were  not  more  effectually  thirled  (which  may  be  translated 
enthralled)  to  the  baron's  mill  than  they  were  to  the 
medical  monopoly  of  the  chamberlain.    Scott,  Abbo^xxvL 

thirl2  (th6rl),  n.  [Cf.  thirVi,  v.]  In  Scots  law, 
a  tract  of  land  the  tenants  of  which  were 
bound  to  bring  all  their  grain  to  a  certain  mill : 
same  as  suchen. 

thirlable  (th6r'la-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  tMrUhille;  < 
thirl^  +  -able.']  Capable  of  being  thirled ;  pene- 
trable.   HaUhiell.     [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 

thirlage  (thfer'laj),  n.  [<  tWW2  +  -age.]  In 
Scots  law,  a  species  of  servitude,  formerly  very 
common  in  Scotland,  and  also  prevalent  in  Eng- 
land, by  which  the  proprietors  or  other  posses- 
sors of  lands  were  bound  to  carry  the  grain 
produced  on  the  lands  to  a  particular  mill  to  be 
ground,  to  which  mill  the  lands  were  said  to  be 
thirled  or  astrieted,  and  also  to  pay  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  grain,  varying  in  different 
cases,  as  a  remuneration  for  the  grindhig,  and 
for  the  expense  of  the  erection  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  mill.    Also  called  sequel. 

thirledt  (thferld),  a.  [<  ME.  thirled,  thorUd, 
thurled;  <  thirlX  +  -ed^.]  Having  thirls  or  open- 
ings; specifically,  having  nostrils. 
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Tbaiie  eres  shorte  and  aharppe,  tbaiie  een  steep, 
Tbaire  noses  tfunrled  wy&e  and  patent  be. 

Pailadmi,  Husboni&ie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  P-  183. 

thirling  (thir'ling),  n.  [Also  tJmrling;  <  ME. 
thurlunge,  <  AS.  thyrelung,  verbal  n.  of  thyre- 
lian,  perforate:  see  fhirl\  «.]  1.  The  aet  of 
boring  or  perforating. —  2.  In  coal-mmmg,  same 
as  t/iiWi,  2;  in  the  lead-mines  of  the  north  of 
England,  a  mark  indicating  the  termination  of 
a  set  or  pitch.    JS.  'Hunt. 

thirst  (thirst),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  or  dial,  also 
thrust,  thrist;  <  ME.  fhurst,  thorst,  thirst,  also 
transposed  thrist,  threst,  thrust,  <  AS.  thvrst, 
thyrst  =  08.  thurst  =  D.  dorst  =  MLG.  LG. 
dorst  =  OHG.  MHG.  G.  durst  =  Icel.  thorsU 
=  Sw.  Dan.  torst  =  Goth,  thaurstei,  thirst; 
with  formative  -t  (-U-),  from  the  verb  seen  in 
Goth.  thavTsJan,  impers.,  thirst  {thaurseith  mile, 
I  thirst) ;  whence  sllso  AS.  fhyrre  =  08.  thmri 
=  MD.  dorre,  D.  dor  =  OHG.  dwrri,  MHG.  dwrre, 
G.  d/urr  =  Icel.  fhwrr  =  Sw.  torr  =  Dan.  tor  = 
Goth,  thaursus,  dry,  withered;  akin  to  Goth. 
thairsan,  be  dry,  =  L.  torrere  (orig.  *torsere), 
parch  with  heat  (of.  terra  (*tersa),  dry  ground, 
the  earth),  =  Gr.  rkpaEaOai,  become  dry  (repaai- 
vetv.diy  up,  wipe  up),  =  Skt.  -y/  tarsh,  thirst; 
cf.  It.  tart,  thirst,  drought,  etc.  From  the  L. 
source  are  ult.  E.  torrent,  tiyrrid,  terra,  terrene^, 
terrestrial,  inter\  etc.]  1.  A  feeling  of  dry- 
ness in  the  mouth  and  throat;  the  uncomfort- 
able sensations  arising  from  the  want  of  fluid 
nutriment;  the  uneasiness  or  suffering  occa- 
sioned by  want  of  drink ;  vehement  desire  for 
drink.  The  sensations  of  thirst  are  chiefly  referred  to 
the  thorax  and  faaces,  but  the  condition  is  really  one 
affecting  the  entire  body.  The  excessive  pains  of  thirst 
«ompared  with  those  of  hunger  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  deprivation  of  liquids  is  a  condition  with  which  all 
the  tissues  sympathize.  Every  solid  and  every  fluid  of 
the  body  contains  water,  and  hence  abstraction  or  dimi- 
nution of  the  watery  constituents  Is  followed  by  a  gen- 
«ral  depression  of  the  whole  system.  Thirst  is  a  common 
symptom  of  febrile  and  other  diseases.  Death  from  thirst, 
as  of  persons  in  a  desert,  appears  to  be  invariably  pre- 
ceded by  acute  mania. 

Than  he  commanded  him  to  Presoun,  and  alle  his  Tre- 
soure  aboute  him ;  and  so  he  dyed  for  Hungre  and  Threet. 
MandemUe,  Travels,  p.  230. 
Eaymonnde  tho  lepte  vp  hys  oouraere  vppon, 
To  the  f  antain  and  wel  of  thrmt  gan  to  go. 

Ram.  of  Pmtmay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  766. 

Among  sensations  of  Organic  Life,  I  may  cite  Thirst  as 

remarkable  for  the  urgency  of  its  pressure  upon  the  will. 

A.  Bain,  Emotions  and  Will,  p.  318. 

S.  Figuratively,  an  ardent  desire  for  anything; 
a  craving. 

Over  all  the  countrie  she  did  raunge 
To  seeke  young  men  to  quench  her  flaming  tAnut. 

Spmxer,  F.  Q.,  III.  vU.  60. 
Yet  do  their  beating  breasts  demand  the  strife. 
And  thirst  of  gloty  quells  the  love  of  life. 

Addison,  The  Campaiga 

thirst  (th6rst),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  or  dial,  also 
thrust,  thrist;  <  MB.  thirsten,  thursten,  trans- 
posed thristen,  <  AS.  thyrstan  =  OS.  tJmrsUan 
=  D.  dorsten  =  MLG.  dorsten  =  OHG.  dursten, 
MHG.  G.  dursten,  diirsten,  =  Icel.  thyrsta  =  Sw. 
torsta  =  Dan.  torste;  from  the  noun ;  cf .  Goth. 
thaur^an,  impers.,  thirst:  see  thirst,  n.  Cf. 
cthvrst.']  1.  intrans.  1.  To  experience  uncom- 
fortable sensations  for  want  of  drink;  have 
desire  to  drink;  be  dry. 

If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him 
drink.  Bom.  zii.  20. 

2.  To  have  a  vehement  desire ;  crave. 

My  soul  thirsUth  for  Ood.  Ps.  xlU.  2. 

Although  the  beauties,  riches,  honoiu's,  sciences,  vir- 
tues, and  perfections  of  all  men  living  were  in  the  present 
possession  of  one,  yet  somewhat  beyond  and  above  all 
this  there  would  stUl  be  sought  and  earnestly  thirsted  for. 
Hooker,  Eooles.  Polity,  i.  11. 

He  thirsted  for  all  liberal  knowledge. 

MUton,  Hist.  Eng.,  v. 

II.  trans.  To  have  a  thirst  for,  literally  or 
flguratively;  desire  ardently;  crave:  now  usu- 
ally followed  by  an  infinitive  as  the  object. 

The  eternal  Ood  must  be  prayed  to,  .  .  .  who  also  grant 
them  once  earnestly  to  thirst  his  true  doctrine,  contained 
in  the  sweet  and  pure  fountains  of  his  scriptures. 
Tyndide,  Ans.  to  Shr  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc,  I860),  p.  283. 
That  unhappy  king,  my  master,  whom 
I  so  much  thirst  to  see.    Sheik.,  W.  T.,  iv.  4.  624. 
He  seeks  his  Keeper's  Flesh,  and  thirsts  his  Blood. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i. 

thirster  (th6rs't6r),  n.     [<  thirst  +  -«J-l.]    One 
who  or  that  which  thirsts. 

Having  seriously  pleaded  the  case  with  thy  heart,  and 
reverently  pleaded  the  case  with  God,  thou  hast  pleaded 
thyself  from  ...  a  lover  of  the  world  to  a  thirster  after 
God.  Baxter,  Saints'  Rest,  iv.  13. 

thirstily  (th6rs'ti-li),  adv.  In  a  thirsty  manner. 
From  such  Fountain  he  draws,  diligently,  thirstily. 

CarlyU,  Sartor  Kesartus,  iL  3. 
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thirstiness  (th6rs'ti-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing thirsty ;  thirst.    Bailey.  1121. 

taiTBtle  (th^r'sl),  n.  A  dialectal  form  of  thros- 
tle. 

tllirstless(th6rst'les), a.  iithirst+.less.^  Hav- 
ing no  thirst. 

theS"fo^ne  '°^°  ""'  among  men  of  thirstless  minds  in 

Bp.  Reynolds,  On  the  Passions,  p.  602.    (Lotftom.) 

thirstlewt,  a.     [ME.  thurstlew;  <  tUrst  +  -lew 

as  in    drunkeUw.1    Thirsty.    Lydgate,  Minor 

Poems,  p.  75.  ^        k  a     , 

tMrsty  (th^rs'ti),  o.  [Early  mod.  E.  and  dial, 
also  thristy;  <  ME.  thursti,  thresti,  thrisU,  <  AS. 


„ , ....  „.igr  =:  OFries.  dorstig,  torsUg  =  D. 

dorstig  =  MLG.  dorsMch,  LG.  dorsUg  =  OHG. 
dwrstag,  MHG.  dwrstec,  G.  dwrstig  =  Sw.  Dan. 
torsUg  (of.  Icel.  thyrstr),  thirsty;  as  thirst  -f- 
-^■"■.J  1.  Feeling  thirst;  suffering  for  want  of 
drink. 

As  cold  waters  to  a  thirsty  soul,  so  is  good  news  from  a 
far  country.  prov.  xxv.  26. 

Wlat  streams  the  verdant  succory  supply. 
And  how  the  thirsty -plsmt  drinks  rivers  (hy. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Geoi^ptcB,  iv. 

2.  Dry;  parched;  arid. 

The  parched  gronnd  shall  become  a  pool,  and  the  thirsty 
land  springs  of  water.  Isa.  xxxv.  7. 

The  word ' '  desert"  is  used,  in  the  West,  to  describe  aUke 
lands  in  which  the  principle  of  life,  if  it  ever  existed,  is 
totally  extinct,  and  those  other  lands  which  are  merely 
thirsty.  The  Century,  XXXVIII.  298. 

3.  Vehemently  desirous;  craving:  with  after, 
for,  etc. 

To  be  thirsty  after  tottering  honour. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  iiL  2  «o. 
4t.  Sharp;  eager;  active. 

We've  been  thirriy 
In  our  pursuit.  Ford,  Fancies,  i.  1. 

5.  Causing  thirst.     [Bare.] 

Our  natures  do  pursue. 
Like  rats  that  ravin  down  their  proper  bane, 
A  thirsty  evil ;  and  when  we  drink  we  die. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  i.  2. 134. 
Thirsty  thorn.  See  tAorai. 
thirteen  (th^r'ten'),  a.  and  n.  [Also  dial,  thret- 
teen;  <  MB.  thrittene,  threttene,  threottene,  <  AS. 
thredtyne  =  OFries.  threttene  =  D.  dertien  = 
MLG.  druttein,  LG.  dartein  =  OHG.  drizen, 
MHG.  d/rizehen,  dirieen,  G.  dreizehn,  =  Icel.  thret- 
tdn  =  Sw.  tretton  =  Dan.  tretten  =  Goth.  *threis- 
tailmn  =  L.  trede&m  (>  It.  tredeei  =  Pg.  treee 
=  Sp.  trece  =  F.  treize)  =  Gr.  Tpeta(Kal)SeKa  = 
Skt.  trayodaga,  thirteen;  as  three  +  ten.']  I. 
a.  Being  three  more  than  ten;  consisting  of 
one  more  than  twelve:  a  cardinal  numeral. 

II.  n.  1.  The  number  which  consists  of  the 
sum  of  twelve  and  one,  or  of  ten  and  three. — 
3.  A  symbol  representing  thirteen  units,  as  13, 
Xni,  or  xiii. —  3.  A  silver  shilling  worth  13 
pence,  current  in  Ireland  during  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

F.  A.  M.  is  doubtless  chronologically  correct  as  to  the 
shilling  in  Ireland  having  been  worth  thirteen  pence  pre- 
vious to  1826-6,  but  colloquially  it  continued  to  becsdled 
a  thirteen  to  a  considerably  later  period — so  late  as  1836 
to  my  knowledge.  If.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  I.  77. 

thirteener  (th6r'ten'6r),  n.  [<  thirteen  +  -«ri.] 

1.  Same  as  thirteen,  3.     [CoUoq.] 

For  it  was  a  shlllin"  he  gave  me,  glory  be  to  God.    No, 

I  niver  heard  it  called  a  thirteener  before,  but  mother  has. 

Quoted  in  Mayhem's  London  Labour  and  London  Poor, 

[L  484. 

2.  The  thirteenth  one  of  any  number  of  things ; 
specifically,  in  whAst,  the  last  card  of  a  suit  left 
in  the  hands  of  a  player  after  the  other  twelve 
have  been  played. 

thirteen-lined  (thfer'ten'lind),  a.  Noting  the 
leopard  spermophile,  or  Hood's  marmot,  Spermo- 
philws  tridecemlineatus,  a  very  common  striped 
and  spotted  ground-squirrel  of  North  America. 
The  allusion  is  to  the  number  of  stripes  (representing  the 
thirteen  original  States)  in  the  flag  of  the  United  States, 
suggested  by  the  markings  of  the  animal.  See  cut  under 
Spenmophilus. 

thirteenth  (thfer'tenth'),  a.  and  n.  [Altered  to 
suit  the  form  of  thirteen  ;  <  ME.  threttethe,  also 
(after  Icel.)  threttende,  <  AS.  thredtedtha  = 
OFries.  thredUnda  =  D.  dertiende  =  OHG.  drit- 
tezendo,  MHG.  dritsehende,  drizehende,  G.  drei- 
zehnte  =  Icel.  threttandi  =  Sw.  trettonde  =  Dan. 
trettende  =  Goth.  *thridjataihunda ;  as  thirteen 
4-  -«fe2.]  I.  a.  1.  Next  after  the  twelfth:  an 
ordinal  numeral.— 2.  Constituting  any  one  of 
thirteen  equal  parts  into  which  anything  is  di- 
vided.—Thirteenth  cranial  nervet,  the  chorda  tym- 
pani  regarded  as  distinct  from  the  seventh  or  facial  nerve. 


ll    ».  1.   One  of  thirteen  equal  parts  into 
which  anything  is  divided.— 2.  In  early  Eng. 


this 

law,  a  thirteenth  part  of  the  rents  of  the  year, 
or  of  movables,  or  both,  granted  or  levied  by 
way  of  tax. — 3.  In  mu^c,  the  interval,  whether 
melodic  or  harmonic,  between  any  tone  and  a 
tone  one  octave  and  six  degrees  distant  from 
it ;  also,  a  tone  distant  by  such  an  interval  from 
a  given  tone ;  a  compound  sixth. 

thirtieth  (th6r'ti-eth),  a.  and  n.  [Altered  to 
suit  the  mod.  form  <fe»r«y;  <  W&.thrittithe,  thrit- 
tuthe,  thrittagte,  <  AS.  thritigotha,  etc. ;  as  thirty 
+  -eth'i.']  I.  a.  1.  Next  after  the  twenty-ninth : 
an  ordinal  numeral. —  2.  Constituting  any  one 
of  thirty  equal  parts  into  which  anything  is 
divided. 

II.  n.  1.  Any  one  of  thirty  equal  parts  into 
which  anything  is  divided. — 2.  In  earty  Eng. 
law,  a  thirtieth  of  the  rents  of  the  year,  or  of 
movables,  or  both,  granted  or  levied  by  way 
of  tax. 

thirty  (ther'ti),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  and 
dial,  also  fhretty;  <  ME.  thirty,  thritty,  thritti, 
thretty,  thriU,  <  AS.  thritig,  thritUg  =  OS.  thri- 
tig  =  OFries.  thriUch,  thritech  =  D.  dertig  =■ 
MLG.  doriich,  LG.  dortig,  dorUg  =  OHG.  drieug, 
MHG.  drizec,  G.  dreissig  =  Icel.  thrjdtm  (cf .  also 
thritugr,  thri-togr)  =  Sw.  trettio  =  Dan.  tredive 
=  Goth,  threis  tigjv,s;  cf.  L.  triginta  (>  It.  Pg. 
trenta  =  Sp.  ireinta  =  F.  trente,  >  E.  treni^)  = 
(3r.  Tpidnovra,  dial.  rptf/Kovra  =  Skt.  tringat,  thir- 
ty; as  three  +  -ty^.]    I.  a.  Being  thrice  ten, 

three  times  ten,  or  twenty  and  ten The  Thirty 

Tjrrants.  See  tj/nmfc— Thirty  years'  war,  a  series  of 
European  wars  lasting  from  1618  to  1848.  They  were  car- 
ried on  at  first  by  the  Protestants  of  Bohemia  and  vari- 
ous Protestant  German  states  against  the  Catholic  League 
headed  by  Austria.  Afterward  Sweden  and  later  France 
joined  the  former  side,  and  Spain  became  allied  with  the 
latter. 

II.  n.  1.  The  number  which  consists  of  three 
times  ten. — 2,  A  symbol  representing  thirty 
units,  as  30,  XXX,  or  xxx. —  3.  In  printing  and 
teleg.,  the  last  sheet,  word,  or  line  of  copy  or 
of  a  despatch. 

thirtyfold  (ther'ti-fold),  a.  Thjrty  times  as 
much  or  as  many.    Mat.  xiii.  8. 

Thirty-nine  Articles.    See  arUcle. 

thirty-one  (ther'ti-wun'),  n.  A  game  resem- 
bling vingt-un,  but  with  a  longer  reckoning. 

thirty-second  (thfir'ti-sek'gnd),  a.  Second  in 
order  after  the  thirtieth. 

thirty-second-note  (thSr'ti-sek'gnd-not),  n.  In  . 
musical  notation,  a  note  equivalent  in  time- 
value  to  one  half  of  a  sixteenth-note ;  a  demi- 

semiquaver —  Thlrty-aecond-note  rest.  See  resfi, 
ag». 

thirtytwo-mo  (ther'ti-to'mo),  n.  [An  E.  read- 
ing of  32mo,  which  stands  for  XXXHmo,  a  way 
of  writing  L.  (in)  tricesimo  seeundo,  '  in  thirty- 
second.'  So  ISmo,  12mo,  are  read  according  to 
the  E.  numbers.]  A  leaf  from  a  sheet  of  paper 
folded  for  a  book  regularly  in  thirty-two  equal 
parts.  Commonly  written  32mo.  When  the  size  of 
the  sheet  is  not  specified,  the  leaf  is  supposed  to  be  a 
medium  32mo  of  the  size  3  by  4^  inches.  A  book  made 
up  of  such  leaves  is  called  a  SZmo. 

this  (THis),  a.  and  pron.;  pi.  these  (5Hez).  [< 
ME.  this,  thys,  older  thes,  pi.  thas,  thses,  tJies, 
theos,  theise,  also  after  Scand.  thir  (So.  thir),  < 
AS.  thes,  m.,  theds,  f.,  this,  n.,  pi.  thas,  =  OS. 
*thesa,  m.,  thi/us,  f .,  thit,  n.,  =  OFries.  this,  thes, 
thius,  thit  =  MD.  dese,  dise,  dit,  D.  deez,  dege,  dit 
=  MLG.  desse  =  OH(J.  diser^  deser,  MHG.  diser, 
G.  dieser  (diese,  f.,  dieses,  dies,  neut.)  =  Icel. 
thessi,  thessi,  thetta  =  Sw.  denne,  denna,  detta  = 
Dan.  denne,  dette  =  Goth.  *this,  this;^  <  *tha, 
the  pronominal  base  of  the,  that,  etc.,  +  -s,  ear- 
lier -se,  -si,  prob.  orig.  identical  with  AS.  se,  etc., 
the  (but  by  some  identified  with  the  impv.  (AS. 
seo,  OHG.  se,  Goth,  sai)  of  the  verb  seel).  The 
pi.  of  this  appears  in  two  forms,  these  (<  ME. 
thes,  thses)  and  those  (<  ME.  thas,  <  AS.  thas), 
the  latter  being  now  associated  with  that,  of 
which  the  historical  pi.  is  tho,  now  obs.  Hence 
thus.]  I.  a.  That  is  now  present  or  at  hand: 
a  demonstrative  adjective  used  to  point  out  with 
particularity  a  person  or  thing  that  is  present 
in  place  or  in  thought,  it  denotes — (a)  Some  person 
or  thing  that  is  present  or  near  in  place  or  time,  or  is  nearer 
in  place  or  time  than  some  other  person  or  thing,  or  has 
just  been  mentioned  or  referred  to,  and  is  therefore  op- 
posed to  or  the  correlative  of  that :  as,  this  city  was  founded 
five  hundred  years  ago,  or  one  hundred  years  earlier  than 
that  (city) ;  this  day ;  this  time  of  night ;  these  words. 

Of  theise  three  Greynes  sprong  a  Tree,  as  the  Aun- 
gelle  seyde  that  it  scholde,  and  here  a  Fruyt  thorghe  the 
whiche  Fruyt  Adam  scholde  be  saved. 

UandemlXe,  Travels,  p.  12. 

Frote  youre  visage  with  this  herbe,  and  youre  handes. 
Jlf«rK»(E.  E.  T.  S.),L78. 

In  thys  cite  I  abode  Tewysday,  all  day  and  all  nyght. 
Torkington,  Diarle  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  5. 
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From  the  town  you  last  came  through,  called  Brailsford, 
it  is  five  miles ;  and  you  are  not  yet  above  h^  a  mile  on 
IAi<  side.  Cotton,  in  Walton's  Angler,  li.  222. 

(f>)  Time  just  past  or  just  at  hand ;  the  last  or  the  next 
The  reference,  vhether  to  past  or  to  f utore,  is  determined 
by  the  circumstances ;  this  evening  may  mean  either  the 
evening  now  approaching,  or  next  to  come,  or  the  evening 
now  present,  or  the  evening  just  past :  as,  it  has  occurred 
twice  tA<8  year ;  I  shall  take  care  not  to  fail  this  (next)  time. 
In  this  connection  this  is  sometimes  used  for  these^  the  sum 
being  reckoned  up,  as  it  were,  in  a  total. 

The  owle  ek,  which  that  hette  Ascaphilo, 
Hath  ef  ter  me  shright  al  this  nyghtes  two. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  320. 
1  leam'd  in  Worcester,  as  I  rode  along. 
He  cannot  draw  his  power  this  fourteen  days. 

Shah.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1. 126. 
I  have  not  wept  this  forty  years ;  but  now 
My  mother  comes  afresh  into  my  eyes. 

Dryden,  All  for  Love,  i.  1. 

[In  Shakspere  the  phrase  this  night  occurs,  meaning  last 
night. 

Olove.  My  troublous  dream  this  night  doth  make  me  sad. 
Duch.  What  dream'd  my  lord?  tell  me,  and  111  requite  it 
With  sweet  rehearsal  of  my  morning's  dream. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VL,  i.  2.  22.] 

This  .  ,  .  here.    See  herei. — This  Othert,  the  other. 

And  hem  liked  more  the  raelodye  of  this  harpour  than 
eny  thinge  that  this  other  mynstralleB  diden. 

Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  iii.  621. 

You  denied  to  fight  with  me  this  other  day. 

"  Shak.,  W.  T.,  v.  2.  UO. 
This  present.    See  presents. 

II.  pron.  This  person  or  thing,  (a)  It  denotes 
—Some  person  or  thmg  actually  present  or  at  hand :  as, 
is  tAia  your  coat?    WhoistAts.' 

This  is  a  spell  against  them,  spick  and  span  new. 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  iii.  1. 
Fie,  what  an  idle  quarrel  is  this  ;  was  this  her  ring  7 

Dekker  and  Webder,  ]!^orthward  Ho,  i.  1. 
(&)  Something  that  has  just  preceded  or  has  been  men- 
tioned or  referred  to. 

Alle  th£S  were  there  wythoute  fable, 
Wythoute  ham  of  the  rounde  table. 

Arthur  (ed.  Fumivall),  1. 179. 

When  they  heard  this  [the  discourse  of  Peter]  they  were 

pricked  in  their  hearts.  Acts  ii.  37. 

Suetonius  Writes  that  Claudius  found  heer  no  resistance, 

and  that  all  was  done  without  stroke ;  but  this  seems  not 

probable.  Milton,  Hist.  £ng.,  ii. 

I  know  no  evil  which  touches  all  mankind  so  much  as 

this  of  the  misbehaviour  of  servants. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  88. 
(e)  Emphatically,  something  that  is  to  be  immediately 
BUd  or  done :  as.  Let  me  tell  you  this :  I  shall  lend  you  no 
more  money. 

But  know  this,  that  if  the  goodnian  of  the  house  had 
known  in  what  watch  the  thief  would  come,  he  would 
have  watched,  and  would  not'have  suffered  his  house  to 
be  broken  up.  Mat.  xxiv.  iS. 

(d)  EUiptically,  this  person,  place,  state,  time,  position, 
circumstance,  or  the  like :  as,  I  shall  leave  this  [pltLce  or 
town]  to-morrow ;  this  [state  of  affairs]  is  very  sad ;  I  shall 
abstain  from  wine  from  this  [time]  on ;  by  this  [time]  we 
had  arrived  at  the  house.  ' 

This  [that  is,  this  one]  is  so  gentil  and  so  tendre  of  herte 
That  with  his  deth  he  wol  his  sorwes  wreke. 

Chaiicer,  Troilus,  iii.  901. 
I  shall,  between  this  and  supper,  tell  you  most  strange 
things  from  Bome.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  3.  43. 

By  this  the  vessel  half  her  course  had  run. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  x.  95. 

When  opposed  to  that,  this  refers  to  the  person  or  thing 
that  is  nearer,  that  to  the  person  or  thing  that  is  more 
^istont ;  so,  with  things  that  have  just  been  expressed, 
this  refers  to  the  thing  last  mentioned  (and  therefore 
nearer  in  time  to  the  speaker),  and  that  to  the  thing  first 
mentioned  (as  being  more  remote). 

Two  ships  from  far  making  amain  to  us : 
Of  Corinth  tAat,  of  Epidaurus  this. 

Shak.,  0.  of  E.,  i.  1.  94. 
A  body  of  tA^  or  tAat  denomination  is  produced.  Boyle. 
These  will  no  taxes  give,  and  those  no  pence ; 
Critics  would  starve  the  poet,  Whigs  the  prince. 

Dryden,  Prol.  to  Southern's  Loyal  Brother,  1. 10. 
Some  place  the  bliss  in  action,  some  in  ease. 
Those  call  it  pleasure,  and  contentnient  these. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  22. 
This  is  sometimes  opposed  to  the  other. 

Consider  the  arguments  which  the  author  had  to  write 
IMs,  or  to  design  the  other,  before  you  arraign  him. 
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thisness  (snis'nes),  n.    [•<  this  +  -ness.]    The 
state    or   quality   of   being   this;    hseeeeity. 

£Bare.] 
istle  (this'l),  n.  [Formerly  also  or  dial.  tMa- 
sle;  <  ME.  tMstel,  thistile,  ihystylle  (pi.  thistles), 
<  AS.  thisUl  =  D.  distel  =  MLO.  LG.  disUl  = 
OHGr.  distula,  distil,  MHQ-.  G.  distel  =  loel. 
thistill  =  Sw.  tistel  =  Dan.  tidsel,  thistle :  ef. 
Goth,  deino  in  oomp.  mgadeino,  'way-thistle.'] 
One  of  numerous  stout  composite  weeds,  armed 
witii  spines  or  prickles,  bearing  globular  or 


It  was  sometimes  used  elliptically  for  this  is. 
This  'a  good  Fryer,  belike. 

SAo*.,  M.  for  M.  (folio  1623),  v.  1. 131. 

From  this  out.   See/rom.— To  put  this  and  that  to- 
eether.    Seeputi. 

tnis  (THis),  adv.  [A  var.  of  thus,  or  an  ellip- 
tical use  of /or  <fe«s.  Ct.  that,  adv."]  For  this; 
thus.     [Obsolete  or  colloq.] 

What  am  I,  that  thou  shouldst  contemn  me  thisf 

S?iaA.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  205. 
None  of  the  portraits  mentioned  by  Walpole  .  .  .  are 
dated  this  early. 

J.  P.  Norris,  in  Shakespeariana,  May,  1884,  p.  181. 

thisbe  (thiz'be),  n.  [<  NL.  thisbe,  the  specific 
name,  <  Gr.  QUs^ri,  a  proper  name.]  The  clear- 
winged  moth  Hemarin  thisbe. 


Canada  Thistle  ^Cfit'cus 

^arvensis). 

Upper  part  of  stem  with 

heads;    a,  a  flower;    b, 

achene  with  pappus. 


Common  Thistle  (.Cnt'cus  tanceolatus'). 
X,  upper  part  of  stem  with  heads ;  2,  a  leaf;  a.  achene  with  pappus. 

thickly  cylindrical  heads  with  pmyle,  yellow, 
or  white  flowers  and  no  rays,  and  dispersing 
their  seed  by  the  aid  of  a  light  globe  of  pappus. 
The  name  applies  in  general  to  the  members  of  the  genus 
Otdcux  (including  the  former  d/rtivm^,  the  common  or 
plumed  thistle,  in  which  the  pappus  is  plumose  or  fea- 
thered, of  Cardwus,  the  plumeless 
thistle,  in  which  the  pappus  is  sim- 
ple, and  of  Onopordon,  the  cotton- 
thistle,  also  with  qualifying  words  to 
plants  of  other  genera. — ^Argentine 
thlstlet,  an  old  name  of  the  cotton- 
thistle.  See  Onopordon.—'SimiaeCi 
thistle,  one  of  the  star-thisdes, 
CenUiurea  iCnitms)  henedi£ta,  once 
reputed  to  counteract  poison.  It 
is  a  low  branching  annual  with 
lobed,  weakly  prickly  leaves  and 
light-yellow  beads,  l|  inches  high, 
sparingly  naturalized  from  Europe 
southward  in  the  United  States. — 
Boar-thlstle,  a  frequent  variant  of 
hur-thiUe. — Bull-thlstle,  a  name 
in  America  of  Cnicus  lanceolat'us 
(see  common  thisUe,  below) :  cited 
also  from  Ireland. —  Canada  this- 
tle, the  usual  name  in  the  United 
States  of  Onicus  aroensis,  the  corn- 
thistle,  or  creeping  thistle,  of  Great 
Britain:  a  native  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  thence  spread  to  North  Amer- 
ica and  other  lands.  It  is  less  ro- 
bust than  many  other  thistles,  be- 
ing only  a  foot  or  two  high  and  ra- 
ther Blender,  and  bears  very  prick- 
ly pinnatifld  leaves  and  numerous  small  purple-flowered 
heads.  It  is  one  of  the  veiy  worst  of  weeds  on  account 
of  its  deep-laid,  extensively  creeping,  and  sprouting  root- 
stock.— CarllnethlsUe.  See  CorJina.- Common  this- 
tle, in  general,  a  plant  of  the  genus  CnicMs;  speciaoally, 
C.  lanceolatus,  the  spear-,  bur-,  or  bull-thistle.  It  is  a  stout 
branching  plant  from  2  to  4  feet  high,  with  very  prickly 
deourrent  leaves  and  handsome  purple  heads— a  trouble- 
some weed,  but  without  perennial  creeping  rootstock. — 
Com-thlstle.  See  Canada  thistle.— Cottoafbiatle.  See 
cottonrthistle,Onopordon,andScotchthistle(below).—CTeQTh 
Ing  thistle.  See  Canada  thistle.— CaxseA  thistle,  the 
creeping  or  Canada  thistle.— DlBtaff-thistle,  a  thistle- 
like plant,CartAamus  lanatuSjOt  Europe  and  Asia :  an  erect, 
rigid,  cobwebby  species  with  large  pale-yellow  heads. — 
Dwarf  thistle.  Same  as  stemless  tAt<tie.— Fish-bone  or 
herring-bone  thistle,  Cnieus  (fihameepeuce)  Casabonse, 
found  on  islands  off  the  south  coast  of  France.  The  name 
doubtless  alludes  to  the  spines,  borne  in  threes  on  the 
margin  of  the  leaves. — FUar's  thistle.  Same  as  friar's- 
crown.— FuUer's-thlstle,  the  teazel.— Clobe  thistle, 
(a)  See  globe-thisae.  (b)  The  artichoke.— Golden  thistle, 
a  name  for  yellow-flowered  specie^  of  the  composite  ge- 
nus Scolyimis,  one  of  which  is  the  Spanish  oyster-plant. 
See  oyster-plant. — Hare-  or  haie's-thlstle.  Same  as 
Mre's-lettuce. — Herrlns-bone  thistle.  See/!»A-6one  tAw- 
tZe,  above. — Holy  tlUsfle.    Same  as  Messed  thistle. 

Get  you  some  of  this  distilled  Carduus  Benedictus,  and 
lay  it  to  your  heart.  ...  I  meant,  plain  haly-thistle. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  4.  80. 

Horse  thistle,  (a)  The  common  thistle  (see  Aor«e-tAu- 
tfe).  (6t)  The  wild  lettuce,  Lactuca  Scariola,  var.  virosa. 
—Hundred-headed  thistle,  or  hundred  thistle,  an 
umbelliferous  plant,  EryngiAmi  campestre,  so  called  from 
the  numerous  flower-heads.— Jersey  thistle,  one  of  the 
star-ihistles,  Certtaurea  a»pera  (C  IstwrdX). — Lady's  or 
Our  Lady's  thistle,  (n)  See  mUk-thisae  and  Siiybum. 
0>)  Same  as  Messed  tAMte.— Mexican  thistle,  Ctmna 
(Brythrolsma)  corapieuus,  a  tall  plant  with  rigid  spiny 
leaves,  the  heads  3  inches  long,  with  yellow  florets  and 
scarlet  involncral  scales.— Order  of  the  Thistle  (in 
full  The  Most  Ancient  and  Most  If  Me  Order  of  the  Thietle), 


thistle-down 

a  very  old  Scottish  order  which  has  often  been  renewed 
and  remodeled,  and  is  still  in  existence.  The  devices  of 
the  order  are  St.  Andrew's  cross,  or  saltier,  and  a  thistle- 
flower  with  leaves ;  these  enter  into  the  different  badges, 
the  collar,  star,  etc.  The  motto  is  "Nemo  me  impune 
lacessit."  The  ribbon  is  green.—  Fasture-thlstle,  a  low 
stout  species,  Cnieus  pumUus,  with  from  one  to  three  very 
large  purple,  or  rarely  white,  sweet-scented  heads :  found 
in  the  Atlantic  United  States.—  Saffron-thistle,  the  saf- 
flower.— St.  Bamaby's  thistle,  the  yellow  star-thistle, 
Centaurea  solstitialis:  so  named  as  blooming  about  St. 
Barnaby's  day.— Scotch  thlBtl^  a  kind  of  thistle  regard- 
ed as  the  national  emblem  of  Scotland,  but  the  precise 
species  to  which  the  name  properly  belongs  is  not  settled. 
Most  authorities  consider  it  to  be  the  cotton-thistle,  Ono- 
pardon  AcantMum,  though  this  is  not  native  in  Scotland ; 
others,  the  milk-thistle,  SUybum  {Carduus)  Marianum; 
while  some,  with  greater  probability,  refer  it  to  the  com- 
mon Cnieus  lanceolatus.  The  thistle  intended  when  the 
emblem  came  into  use  is  uncertain,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  figures  on  old  coins  and  in  paintings  were  not  meant 
to  be  botanically  exact.  See  cuts  above  and  under  Onopor- 
don.—  Spear-thlstle,  the  common  thistle,  Cnicus  lanceo- 
latus: so  called  from  its  lance-shaped  leaves. — Stemless 
thistle,  a  European  thistle,  Cnieus  aeavlis,  having  a  tuft 
of  prickly  spreading  leaves  and  a  few  largish  purple  heads, 
scarcely  rising  above  the  ground.  Also  dwarf  thistle,  and 
locally  pod-tAisUe.- Swamp- thistle,  a  tall  species,  Cni- 
eus nrntieits,  with  single  or  few  deep-purple  heads  on  the 
branches :  found  in  damp  soil  in  the  eastern  United  States. 
— Swlne-thistle.  Same  as  sow-thistle.— Sjxiaji  this- 
tle, Cnieus  (Notobasis)  Syriaeus,  of  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gion. It  is  a  plant  from  1  to  4  leet  high,  with  milky-veined 
leaves,  the  heads,  one  to  three,  on  short  axillary  branches, 
each  head  embraced  by  a  rigid  pinnatifld  spiny-pointed 
bract. — Tall  thistle,  a  common  species  of  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  Cnieus  altissimus,  a  branch- 
ing plant  sometimes  10  feet  high,  the  leaves  covered  with 
close  white  wool  beneath,  the  flowers  light-purple. — Vir- 
gin Mary's  thistle.  &s.xneas7mLk-thistLe. — Way-thlstle, 
the  Canada  thistle.— Welted  thistle,  an  Old  World  spe- 
cies, Cardmis  acanthoides,  resembling  the  musk-thistle. 
— Wolves'-  or  wolfs-thlstlet,  Carlirui  acaulis.—Wool- 
ly-headed  thistle.  Same  as  friar's-eroum. — Yellow 
tbistle,  Cnieus  horridulus,  of  the  Atlantic  United  States, 
a  stout  plant  from  1  to  3  feet  high,  with  very  spiny  leaves 
and  pale-yellow  or  purple  heads.  (See  also  bur-thisUe, 
hedgehog-thistte,  melancholy-thistle,  mdon-thislle,  milk-this- 
tle, m/usk-thisUe,  pine-thistle,  pod-thistle,  sow-thistle,  star- 
fhisOe,  torch-thisue.) 
tllistle-bir<i(this'l-b6rd),m.  The  American  gold- 
finch, Chrysomitris  or  Spinm  trisUs,  or  another 
thistle-finch  (which  see). 

Among  the  occasional  visitors  to  the  yard  were  two 
American  goldfinches,  or  thisUe-birds. 

The  Atlantic,  IXVI.  260. 

thistle-butterfly  (this'l-but"6r-fli),  n.  The 
painted-lady,  Vamessa  or  Pyrameis  cardui,  a 
cosmopolitan  butterfly  whose  larva  feeds  on 
the  thistle.    See  cut  xraAer painted-lady. 

thistle-cock  (this'l-kok),  n.  The  common  corn- 
bunting,  Emieriza  miliaria.  See  cut  under  hunt- 
ing.    [Trov.  Eng.] 

thistle-cropper  (this'l-krop'^fir),  n.  The  do- 
mestic ass ;  a  donkey. 

thistle-crown '(this'l-kroun),  n.  [So  named 
from  the  thistle  on  the  coin.]  .An  English  gold 
coin  of  the  reign  of  James  I. ,  current  1604  - 11, 
weighing  about  30  grains,  and  worth  4s.  or  4s. 
41^.  (about  %\  or  $1.10). 

thistle-digger  (this'l- dig'''6r),  n.  A  form  of 
spade  witii  a  narrow,  forked  blade,  with  which 
the  root  of  a 
thistle  can  be 
cut  below  the 
crown.  A  pro- 
jection from  the 
back  of  the  blade 
serves  as  a  ful- 
crum, by  the  aid 
of  which  the  sev- 
ered plant  can  be 
pried  up. 

thistle-dollar 

(this'l-dol^ar), 
n.  A  Scottish 
silver  coin, 
also  called  the 
double  merk,  is- 
sued in  1578  by 
James  VI.  It 
weighed  342.6 
grains  troy, 
and  was  worth 
23g.  8d.  Scotch 
(nearly  2s. 
English)  at  the 
time  of  issue. 
thistle-down 
(this'1-doim), 
n.  The  pappus 
of  the  thistle, 
by  which  the 
achenia  are 
borne  by  the 
wind  to  great 
distances.  See 
cuts  under 
thistle. 
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Reverse 

Thistle-dollar.—  British  Museum. 

(Sl2e  of  the  original.) 


thistle-down 

As  a  ffiisUe^mime  in  th'  ayie  doth  file, 
So  vainly  Blialt  tliou  too  and  fro  be  tost. 

Spen^r,  Motlier  Hub.  Tale,  1. 634. 

First  loves  were  apt  to  float  away  from  memory  as  thigUe- 

dovmi  upon  a  summer  breeze.  TAe  Century,  XL.  681. 

tUstle-finch  (this'l-flnch),  n.     One  of  several 


more  remote ; 
[Rare.] 
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opposite : 


opposed  to  hither. 


«,?*  5^  '™'f  ■! '"'™  Broadway  to  the  noisome  street  by 
the  lOTy,  and  in  a  little  while'had  taken  their  places  ii 
the  tram  on  the  thither  side  of  the  water. 


different  frin^lline  birds'  wMoh  feed  to  a  no-  +i, ,-4.,,      ,     .      ,  ^,'^'^''  '^''^  ^'i'"°B  Jonmey.  a. 
table  extent  on  the  seeds  of  the  thistle  and  va-  *      +tL^™^^S  *^^'  *•  *•     f^  *Wifeer,  adti.] 


rious  related  composites.    This  name,  or  an  equiv- 


fo  thither. 
ither. 


[Rare.]— To  Mther  and  thither. 


alent,  is  traceable  to  the  iica^eiSet  of  Aristotle  (compare  +i„-*^«_i._  /   _• 

the  extract  given  under  thieUewarp  below),  and  covers  "'"I'^ertO  (THiSH-6r-t6'),  adv.      [<  fhither  + 
,„   ..  j(,i_-]     To  that  place  or  point;  so  far.     [Rare.] 


f         -T- 


f 


\ 
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Reveree. 

Thistle-merk  of  James  VI.— British 

Museum.    (Size  of  the  original.) 


numerous  species  of 
linnets,  siskms,  gold- 
finches, etc.,  of  similar 
habits  and  of  close- 
ly related  subgeneric 
groups,  for  the  expla- 
nation of  which  see 
spmv;i.  Also  thistle- 
Mrd,  and  formerly  this- 
Uewarp. 

Carduelis,  a  linnet^  a 
tMstlefinch. 

Nffmendator  (1585),  p. 
(67.    (HaUiwM.) 

thistle-merk 

(this'l-m6rk),  n. 
A  Scottish  silver 
coin,  issued  in  1601 
by  James  VI.  It 
weighed  104.7 
grains  troy,  and 
was  worth  13s.  id. 
Scotch  (134d.  Eng- 
lish) at  the  time  of 
issue. 

thistle-plume 
(this'l-plom), ».  A 
plume-moth,P«ero- 
phorus  carduidac- 
tylus,  whose  larva 
feeds  on  thistle- 
heads.  [U.  S.] 
thistle-tube  (this'- 
l-tub),».  In  chem- 
ical glassware,  a  funnel-tube  in  which  the  flar- 
ing part  of  the  funnel  is  connected  with  a  bulb 
of  considerably  larger  diameter,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  which  a  tube  extends  downward,  thus 
presenting  a  profile  strikingly  similar  to  the 
stalk  of  a  tmstle  and  its  composite  flower 
(whence  the  name). 
thistlewarpt  (this'l-w^rp),  n.  [<  thistle  +  warp. 
Cf.  moldwarp.1  The  goldfinch  or  siskin;  a 
thittle-finch. 

Two  sweet  birds^  sumamed  th'  Acanthides, 
Which  we  call  ThiMe-wmjas,  that  near  no  seas 
Dare  ever  come,  but  still  in  couples  fly. 
And  feed  on  thistle-tops,  to  testify 
The  hardness  of  their  flrst  life  in  the  last. 
Marlowe  and  Chapman,  Hero  and  Leander,  Ti.  277. 

thistly  (this'li),  a.     [<  thistle  +  -yi.]     1.  Con- 
sisting of  or  abounding  in  thistles. 

The  land,  once  lean, 
Or  fertile  only  in  its  own  disgrace. 
Exults  to  see  its  thistly  curse  repeal'd. 

Cowper,  Task,  vL  768. 

Ih«  ground  is  thiatty,  and  not  pleasurable  to  bare  feet. 

RvsHn,  Elements  of  Drawing,  p.  218. 

2.  ResembUng  a  thistle  or  some  attribute  of  a 
thistle;  prickly. 

The  rough  Hedg-hog  .  .  . 
On 's  tftisttj/  bristles  rowles  him  quickly  in. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  6. 
A  beautiful  Maltese  [cat]  with  great  yellow  eyes,  fur  as 
soft  as  velvet,  and  silvery  paws  as  lovely  to  look  at  as  they 
were  thitfly  to  touch. 

R.  T.  Cooke,  Somebody's  Neighbors,  p.  48. 

thiswise!  (snis'wiz),  adv.   [<  this  +  -wise.]  In 
this  manner ;  thus. 

TThich  text  may  thiswise  be  understood :  that,  as  that 
sin  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  damnation  in  the 
life  to  come,  even  so  shall  it  not  escape  vengeance  here. 
Tyndaie,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  See,  1850),  p.  24. 


The  workmen  s  petitions  also  laid  particular  stress  on 
ine  pomt  that  by  the  thitherto  prevafling  laws  the  jour- 
neymen lawfully  educated  for  their  trade  had  acquired  a 
right  similar  to  property. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Int.,  p.  cxcii. 

thitherward  (THiiH'6r-ward),  adv.  [<  ME. 
thi^ward,  thederward,  thyderward,  thuderwcwd, 
<  AS.  tUderweard,  <  thider,  thither,  -1-  -weard,  E. 
-word.]  Toward  that  place,  point,  or  side ;  in 
that  direction. 

When  thou  goys  in  the  gate,  go  not  to  faste, 
Ne  hyderwerd  ne  thederward  thi  hede  thou  caste. 
Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  46. 
lK>ng  he  wander'd,  till  at  last  a  gleam 
Of  dawning  light  turn'd  thUheneaird  in  haste 
His  traveU'd  steps.  Milton,  P.  L,  iii.  600. 

thitherwards  (sniTH'^r-wardz),  adv.  [<  ME. 
thiderwards,  <  AS.  thiderweardes,  <  tMderweard 
-H  adv.  gen.  -es.]     Same  as  thitherward. 

thitlingt  (THit'ling),  n.     [Origin  obscure.]    A 

hamlet. 

Cities,  borroughs,  baronies,  hundreds,  towns,  villages, 
'""'•'■"'•<•      Milton,  Articles  of  Peace  with  the  Irish,  xviii. 


thitsee  (thit'se),  n. 

thitto,  n.    See  Sandoricum. 

thivel  (thiv'l),  n.    Same  as  fhible. 

Thlaspi  (thlas'pi),  n.  [NL.  (Malpighi,  1675; 
earlier  in  Matthioli,  1554),  <  L.  thlaspi,  <  Gr. 
SXdani,  dXaamq,  a  kind  of  cress  the  seed  of  which 
was  crushed  and  used  as  a  condiment,  <  62,ai>, 
crush,  bruise.]  A  genus  of  cruciferous  plants, 
type  of  the  tribe  Thlaspidese.  it  is  characterized  by 
equal  petals,  stamens  without  appendages,  and  a  sessile 
emarginatepod  with  laterally  compressed  winged  or  keeled 
valves,  and  two  or  more  seeds  in  each  cell.  There  are  about 
30  species,  natives  chiefly  of  northern  regions,  both  tem- 
perate and  arctic.  They  are  usually  smooth  annuals,  some- 
times perennials,  with  a  rosette  of  radical  leaves,  the  stem- 
leaves  with  an  auricled  clasping  base,  and  the  racemed 
flowers  either  white,  pink,  or  pale-purple.  For  T.  arvense 
of  Europe,  see  penny-cress,  and  cuts  under  aceumhent  and 
pod. 

Xhlaspideae  (thlasrpid'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (A.  P. 
de  Candolle,  1824),  <  Thiaspi  ( Thlaspid-)  +  -ese.  ] 
A  tribe  of  cruciferous  plants,  characterized  by 
a  silicle  compressed  contrary  to  the  usually 
narrow  partition,  and  by  straight  acoumbent 
cotyledons.  It  includes  16  genera,  of  which 
Thlaspi'(the  type),  Iberis  (the  candytuft),  and 
Teesdalia  are  the  most  important. 

thlipsencephalus  (thlip-sen-sef'a-lus),  ».;  pi. 
thlipsencephali  (-li).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ffklipig,  pressure 
(see  thUpsis),  +  tyKiipa/MS,  brain.]  In  teratol., 
a  monster  the  upper  part  of  whose  skull  is  ab- 
sent, as  a  result  of  abnormal  intracranial  pres- 
sure during  fetal  life. 

thlipsis  (thlip'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  dTifig,  pres- 
sure, compression,  <  dXl^ew,  press,  distress.]  In 
med.,  compression  of  vessels,  especially  con- 
striction by  an  external  cause ;  oppression. 

tho^  (sHo),  adv.  and  conj.  [<  ME.  tlw,  tha,  <  AS. 
tha,  then ;  as  a  relative,  when ;  <  *tha,  the  pro- 
nominal base  seen  in  the,  that,  etc.]  I.  adv. 
Then;  thereupon.     [Obsolete  orprov.  Eng.] 

Tho  redde  he  me  how  Sampson  loste  his  heres. 

Chamer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  721. 
Athen.  He  will  enforce,  if  you  resist  his  suit. 
Ida.  What  tho  9  Greene,  James  IV.,  iL 

Il.t  conj.  When. 
Tho  he  was  of  nyne  hundred  ger  and  two  and  thritti  old. 
His  strengthe  faylede  of  his  limes. 

Hdy  Rood  (ed.  Morris),  p.  21. 


thithenf,  adv. 

thither  (sniTH'er),  adv.     [<  ME.  tUd^r,  thyder, 

thydur,  thuder,  theder,  thedur,  thudere,  <  AS.  tho^('sso),  def.^art.  and pron. 
thider,th/der  =  loel.thadhra,  thither;  oLGroth. 
thathro,  thence,  then;  <  *tha,  the  pronominal 
base  of  the,  that,  etc.,  -f-  -der,  a  eompar.  suffix 
seen  also  in  hither,  whither,  after,  yonder,  etc. 
Cf .  Skt.  ta^a,  there,  thither.]  1 .  To  that  place : 
opposed  to  hither. 

Whan  the  kouherd  com  thidler}e  he  koured  lowe 
lb  bi-hold  in  at  the  hole  whi  his  hound  berkyd. 

WiUiam  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  47. 
Wfcere  I  am,  thither  ye  cannot  come.  John  vii.  34. 


[<  ME.  the,  tha, 
<  AS.  «M,'pl.  of  se  (the),'sed,  thset,  the  def .  art. : 
see  the^.]    I,  def.  art.   Tho  (in  plural) ;  those. 

Out  of  the  gospel  he  tho  wordes  caughte. 

ChoMcer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  L  498. 

II.  pron.  Those ;  they. 

Been  ther  none  othere  maner  resemblances 
That  ye  may  likne  youre  parables  to. 
But  if  a  sely  wyl  be  oon  of  tht>  ? 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  L  370. 

tho'  tho^  (*h6),  conj.    A  common  abbreviated 


2.  To  that  point,  degree,  or  result;  to  that  end.     spoiling  of  ifcoMjf^.  -^,,0 

This  wrestter  shall  clear  all :  nothing  remains  but  that  thoelt,  «•     An  old  spellmg  of  «ftofe2 
I  kindle  the  boy  thUher.      Skak.,  As  you  Like  it,  i.  1. 179.  thoft  (THof ),  Conj.     [<  Mii.thof,  thofe,  a  dial, 
mther  and  thither.   See  hither.  form  of  though,  the  ong.  pttraal  gh(h)  ohang- 

thither  (iniTH'er),  a.     [<  thither,  adv.:\    Being    ing.to/,  as  also  in  dwar^^^  and  as  pronounced 
in  that  place  or  direction;   hence,  further;    iD.rough,troiigh,eto.i 


Though. 
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But  yet  deghit  not  the  Duke,  tftqf  hym  dere  thollt. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  8669. 

There  is  not  a  soul  of  them  all,  thqf  he  might  not  care 

a  brass  penny  for  you  before,  who  will  not  1111  a  bumper  to 

your  health  now.  j.  BaUUe. 

thoftl  (thoft),  B.  [Either  a  mod.  var.  of 
thought^,  itself  a  var.  of  the  earlier  thoft,  or 
representing  the  earlier  thoft  unaltered,  <  ME. 
*thoft,  <  AS.  thofte  (=  Icel.  thopta  =  Sw.  toft 
=  Dan.  tofte),  a  rowing-bench;  hence  gethofta, 
a  companion,  orig.  a  companion  on  a  rowing- 
bench  ('thoft-fellow');  cf.  ME.  fern,  thuften, 
tfejjfeten,  a  handmaid.]  A  rowing-bench:  used 
in  the  compound  thoft-fellow.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

thoft^  (thoft),  n.  A  dialectal  form  of  thought^. 

thoft-fellow  (thoft'fel"6),  n.  [<  thoft^  +  fel- 
-low.2  A  fellow-oarsman.  Halliwell.  fProv. 
Eng.] 

tholance  (tho'lans),  n.  [<  thole^  +  -ance.'] 
SufEerance.    Jamieson.     [Scotch.] 

thole^  (thol),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  tfeoZed,  ppr.  thoU 
ing.  [<  MB.  tholen,  tholien,  <  AS.  tholicm  =  OS. 
tholean,  tholon  =  OPries.  thoUa  =  OHG.  dolen, 
MHG.  doln  =  Icel.  thola  =  Sw.  tdla  =  Dan. 
taale  =  Goth,  thulan,  suffer ;  akin  to  Gr.  r^jvai, 
suffer  (T/i.^fuM,  miserable,  TrolvrMg,  much-suf- 
fering, TOAftav,  risk,  suffer,  etc.),  L.  tolerare, 
endure,  tollere,  bear,  lift,  raise  (pp.  latui  for 
*tlatus,  pret.  tuU,  used  to  supply  the  pret.  and 
pp.  of  firre,  bear).  Cf.  tolerate,  etc.  Hence 
AS.  gethyld  =  D.  geduld  =  OHG.  dult,  MHG. 
dult,  G.  ge-duld,  endurance,  patience ;  D.  dulden 
=  OHG.  dultan,  MHG.  d^llten,  G.  dulden,  suf- 
fer.] I.  trans.  1.  To  bear;  undergo;  sus- 
tain; put  up  with;  stand. 
Thei  prechen  that  penaunce  is  profitable  to  the  soule. 
And  what  myschief  and  malese  Cryst  for  man  tluled. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiiL  76. 
We've  done  nae  ill,  we'll  thole  nae  wrang. 

Lads  of  Wamphray  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  172). 

Thou  goest  about  a^sighing  and  a-moaning  in  a  way 

that  I  can't  stand  or  thole.  Mrs.  Gaskdl,  Buth,  xvL 

2.  To  experience;  feel;  suffer. 

God,  that  tholede  passiun. 
The  holde,  sire,  longe  Ediue. 

King  Bom  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  87. 
So  muche  wo  as  I  have  with  you  tholed, 

CTumcer,  Friar's  Tale,  1.  248. 
The  long  reign  of  utter  wretchedness,  the  nineteen  win- 
ters which  England  had  tholed  for  her  sins. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  T.  219. 

3.  To  tolerate;  permit;  allow. 

I  salle  hys  commandement  holde,  gif  Criste  wil  me  ihdle! 
Morte  Arthure  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  I  4161. 
Trewly  he  is  on-lyue. 
That  tholede  the  Jewes  his  flessh  to  riffe. 
He  lete  vs  f ele  his  woundes  fyue. 

Cure  lorde  verray. 

York  Plays,  p.  453. 

4.  To  admit  of ;  afford. 

He  gaed  to  his  gude  wife 
Wi'  a'  the  speed  that  he  coud  thole, 

Lochmaien  Harper  (Child's  Bidlads,  TI.  3). 

5.  To  give  freely.    SalUwell. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  endure  grief,  pain,  mis- 
fortune, etc. ;  suffer. 

Manne  on  molde,  be  meke  to  me. 
And  haue  thy  maker  in  thi  mynde. 
And  tbynke  howe  I  haue  tholid  for  the, 
With  pereles  paynes  for  to  be  pyned. 

York  Plays,  p.  372. 

2.  To  be  patient  or  tolerant;  bear  (with) ;  be 
indulgent. 

Thenne  he  thulged  with  hir  threpe,  &  tholed  hir  to  speke, 
&  ho  here  on  hym  the  belt,  &  hede  hit  hym  swythe, 
&  he  granted. 
Sir  Gama/yne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  L  1869. 

3.  To  wait;  stay;  remain.  Jamieson;  Salliwell. 
[Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.  or  Scotch  in  all  uses.  ] 

thole^t  (thol),  n.  [ME.  thole  (=  Icel.  thol) ;  < 
thole^,  ».]    Patience;  endurance;  tolerance. 

For  ic  am  god,  gelus  and  strong, 
Min  wreche  is  hard,  min  thole  is  long. 

Genesix  and  Exodus  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ].  3496. 

thole^  (thol),  n.  [Also  thowl,  thowel,  and  for- 
merly thoel;  early  mod.  E.  tholle;  <  ME.  thol, 
tholle,  <  AS.  thol  (glossed  scalmus)  =  MD.  dol, 
dalle,  D.  dol  =  LG.  dolle,  a  thole,  =  Icel.  thoUr, 
a  wooden  peg,  the  thole  of  a  boat,  a  pin,  = 
Dan.  tol,  a  thole,  pin,  stopper;  ef.  Icel.  thollr, 
also  thiill  {thalU),  —  Norw.  toU,  tall,  a  fir-tree,  = 
Sw.  tall,  dial,  t&l,  a  pine-tree.]  1.  A  pin  in- 
serted in  the  gunwale  of  a  boat,  or  in  a  similar 

position,  to  act  as  a  ful- 

crum  for  the  oar  in  row-  fl. !— IL:::: 3 

ing.  The  oar  is  sometimes  se-  in*""^""*^™"^^^^ 
cored  to  the  thole  by  a  loop  of  Thole, 

cordage ;  but  more  frequently 

there  are  two  pins  between  which  the  oar  plays,  in  which 
case  the  thole  is  properly  the  pin  against  which  the  oar 
presses  when  the  stroke  is  made.    It  is  common,  however. 


thole 

to  speak  of  the  two  together  as  the  tholes.  Also  called 
thoU^iu 

They  took  us  lor  French,  our  boats  being  fitted  with 
thodt  and  gnunmets  lor  the  oara  in  the  French  fashion. 
Marryat,  Frank  Mildmay,  v.    (Damee.) 
With  what  an  unusual  amount  of  noise  the  oars  worked 
in  the  thoweh !  Dickens,  Great  Expectations,  liv. 

The  sound  of  their  oars  on  the  tTioles  had  died  in  the  dis- 
tance. Longfellow,  Evangeline,  11.  2. 

2.  The  pin  or  handle  of  a  seythe-snath. — St. 
A  cart-pin. 
ThoUe,  a  cartpynne,  cheuHle  de  charette. 

Palsgrave,  p.  280. 
tholeS  (thol),  n.     [<  L.  tholus,  <  Gr.  ed^og :  see 
tholus.']    In  arch. :  (a)  Same  as  tholus;  some- 
times, a  vaulted  niche,  or  recess  in  a  temple, 
where  votive  offerings  were  suspended. 
Let  altars  smoke,  and  tfuilei  expect  our  spoils, 
Csesar  returns  in  triumph ! 

J.  Fisher,  Fuimua  Trees,  iii.  2. 

(6)  The  scutcheon  or  knot  at  the  center  of  a 
timber  vault. 
tholemodt,  a.  [ME.,  <  AS.  tholemod  (=  leel. 
tholinmodr ;  ef.  Sw.  talmodig  =  T)a.Ti.  taalmodig), 
having  a  patient  mind,<  tholian,  endure,  +  mod, 
mind,  mood :  see  TOOorfi.]  Patient ;  forbearing. 
The  fyf te  [deed  of  mercy]  es  to  be  thoUmoie  when  men 
myadose  vs.  BMgiam  Pieces  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  9. 

tholemodlyt,  «d'»-  [ME.,  <  tholemod  +  -Zy2.] 
Patiently. 

He  [Ood]  abit  thdemodliehe. 

He  fnr-geft  litliche. 

PolOicai  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fnmivall),  p.  240. 

tholemodnesst,  n.  [ME.,  <  tholemod  +  -ness.] 
Patience;  forbearance;  long-suffering. 

The  uirtue  of  merci,  thet  is  zorge  and  th(iemodnesse  of 
othremanne  kuead  and  of  othremanne  misdede. 

Ayetitite  qf  Irmyt  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  185. 

thole-pin  (thol'prn),  n.    Same  as  thoW^,  1. 

ThoUon  prism.  A  form  of  prism  sometimes 
used  in  spectrum-analysis,  which  gives  a  high 
degree  of  dispersion.  It  is  a  triple  prism,  consisting 
of  a  DO**  prism  of  dense  glass  within,  having  an  additiomS 
prism  of  small  angle  ^say  15°)  cemented  to  each  side  with 
edges  in  reversed  position  to  the  central  prism ;  the  com- 
pound prism  would  thus  have  an  angle  of  60°.  Also  called 
Rictherfurd  prism. 

tholobate  (thol'o-bat), ».  [<  Gr.  Sttof,  a  dome, 
-I-  /SoTiif,  verbal  adj.  of  palvtiv,  go,  walk.]  In 
arch.,  a  substructure  supporting  a  dome. 

tholus  (tho'lus),  n. ;  pi.  tholi  (-li).  [Also  tholos; 
<  L.  tholus,  <  Gr.  BdAioq,  a  dome,  a  rotunda,  any 
circular  building.]  ti  classical  arch.,  any  cir- 
cular building,  as  that  designed  by  Polycletns 
at  Epidaurus;  also,  a  dome  or  cupola;  a  domed 
structure;  specifically,  at  Athens,  the  round 
chamber,  or  rotunda,  a  public  building  con- 
nected with  the  prytaneum,  in  which  the  piyt- 
anes  dined. 

The  Thirty  Tyrants  on  one  occasion  summoned  him,  to- 
gether with  four  others,  to  the  Tluilus,  the  place  in  which 
Qie  Frytanes  took  their  meals.  O.  H.  Lewes. 

The  Athenian  Archsological  Society  has  excavated  the 
thMos  of  AmyclEe,  near  Sparta.  Athenxum,  So.  3264,  p.  648. 

Thomsean,  Thomean  (to-me'an),  n.  [<  LL. 
Thomas,  <  Gr.  Bu/iai,  a  Hebrew  name.]  Same 
as  Christian  of  St.  Thomas  (which  see,  imder 
Christian). 

Thomaism  (to'ma-izm),  n.    Same  as  Thomism. 

Thomasite  (tom'as-it),  n.  [<  Thomas,  the  name 
of  the  founder  of  the  sect,  +  -iie^.]  Same  as 
CliristadeVphian. 

Thomas's  operation.    See  operation. 

thomet,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  thumW-. 

Thomean,  n.    See  Thomsean. 

Thomisida  (tho-mis'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Tho- 
misus  +  ■4dx.'i  A  family  of  laterigrade  spiders, 
typified  by  the  genus  Thomisus.  The  species  are 
numerous  and  wide-spread.  They  are  mosUy  known  as 
crab-spiders,  from  their  peculiar  manner  of  running  side- 
wise  or  backward,  as  a  crab  is  supposed  to  do,  and  also 
from  their  general  shape,  the  body  being  broad  and  the 
legs,  or  some  of  them,  being  usually  held  bent  forward  and 
moved  like  those  of  the  crustaceans  whose  appearance  is 
thus  suggested. 

Thomism  (to'mizm),  n.  [<  Thom^as  +  -ism.] 
The  doctrine  of  the  followers  of  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, an  eminent  theologian  of  the  thirteenth 
century  (died  1274).  Thomas  Aquinas  held  two 
sources  of  knowledge— faith  and  reason— the  doctrines 
of  unconditional  predestination  and  efficacious  grace,  and 
a  physical  as  well  as  a  moral  efficacy  in  the  sacraments ; 
and  he  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception. 
His  theology,  embodied  in  his  great  work,  "Samma  Theo- 
logioi,"  was  based  on  a  philosophical  system  rather  tlian 
on  either  the  Bible  or  the  traditional  teaching  of  the 
church.  It  was  an  attempt  to  reconcile  Aristotelian  phi- 
losophy with  the  Christian  faith.  It  is  of  very  high  au- 
thority in  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  and  its  influence  is 
great  even  outside  of  that  church.    Also  TJiomaism. 

!niomist  (to'mist),  n.  and  a.  [<  Thom-as  +  -««(.] 
I.  n.  A  follower  of  Thomas  Aquinas. 

Scotists  and  Thomists  now  in  peace  remain. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  444. 
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Thomists,  a  name  often  given  to  the  followers  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  who,  besides  adopting  the  Aristotelian  philoso- 
phy, in  opposition  to  Duns  Scotus,  who  held  the  Platonic, 
also  taught  the  doctrines  of  Augustine  on  the  subject  of 
original  sin,  free  grace,  etc.  He  condemned  the  dogma 
of  the  immaculate  conception,  in  opposition  to  Scotus. 
The  two  sects  were  also  divided  on  the  question  of  the 
sacraments,  as  to  whether  grace  was  conferred  by  them 
physically  or  morally— the  Thomists  holding  the  former, 
the  Scotists  the  latter.  .  .  .  The  Thomists  were  Kealists, 
while  the  Scotists  were  Nominalists ;  and  ^though  the 
Roman  see  naturally  inclined  to  favor  ttie  doctrines  of 
the  Scotists,  the  prestige  of  Aquinas  was  so  great  that  the 
Thomists  ruled  the  theology  of  the  Church  up  to  the  time 
of  the  controversy  between  the  Molinists  and  Uie  Jansen- 
ists,  when  the  views  of  the  Scotists  substantially  pre- 
vailed. 

McClintock  and  Strong,  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical,  etc. ,  Litera- 

[ture,  X.  373. 

n.  a.  Same  as  Tliomistie. 

The  recent  revival  in  different  countries  of  the  TTumust 
philosophy,  now  again  authoritatively  proclaimed  to  be 
the  sheet-anchor  of  Catholic  doctrine.         Mind,  IX.  159. 

Thomistic  (to-mis'tik),  a.  [<  Thomist  +  -»c.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Thomists  or  Thomism. 
[Bare.] 

Tet  in  the  Thomistic  system  the  ancient  thinker  often 
conquers  the  Christian.  Mind,  SI.  445. 

Thomistical  (to-mis'ti-kal),  a.  [<  Thomistic  + 
-oJ.]  In  the  manner  of  the  Thomists,  or  of 
Thomas  Aquinas;  subtle;  over-refined. 

How  far,  lo  I  M.  More,  is  this  your  strange  Thomistical 
sense  [interpretation]  from  the  flat  letter? 

Tyjtdale,  Supper  of  the  Lord  (ed.  Parker  Soc),  p.  244. 

Thomisns  (tho'mis-us),  «.  [NL.  (Walckenaer), 
<  Gr.  Bujilaaav  or  Ba/ii^av,  whip,  scourge.]  The 
typical  genus  of  ThomiddsB,  or  crab-spiders. 

Thomite  (to'mit),  n.  \<  Thom-as +  -it^.']  Same 
as  Thomsean. 

Thomomys  (tho'mo-mis),  n.  [NL.  (Maximilian, 
1839),  <  Gr.  dufidi,  a'  heap,  -1-  /iif  =  B.  mouse.^  1 . 
One  of  two  genera  of  Geomyidse  or  pocket-go- 
phers, differing  from  Geomys  in  having  the  up- 
per incisors  smoother  with  only  a  fine  marginal 
(not  median)  groove.  The  external  ears,  though 
small,  have  a  distinct  auricle ;  the  fore  feet  are  moderately 
fossorial;  and  none  of  the  species  are  as  large  as  those  of 
Oeomys.  They  range  from  British  America  to  Mexico,  and 
from  the  Mississippi  valley  to  the  Pacific.  The  northern 
form  is?,  talpoides;  a  western  is  T.  bulbivarus,  the  camass- 
rat  of  the  Pacific  ^ope;  a  southern  is  T.  umbrinus;  the 
smallest  is  described  as  T.  dusivs,  of  the  Bocky  Mountain 
region,  about  five  inches  long.  In  habits  these  gophers 
closely  resemble  the  species  of  Geomys.  The  generic  name 
indicates  the  little  piles  of  earth  with  which  they  soon 
dot  the  surface  of  the  soft  soil  in  which  they  work.  See 
cut  under  camass-rat. 
2,  [Z.  c]  A  member  of  this  genus. 

I  found  also  bones  and  fragments  of  the  Elephas  primi- 

genius,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  skeleton  of  a  Thojnomys. 

Amer.  Nat,  Nov.,  1889,  p.  979. 

Thompson's  solution  of  phosphorus.  See  so- 
lution. 

thomsenolite  (tom'sen-o-lit),  n.  [Kamed  after 
Dr.  J.  Thomsen  of  (3'openhagen.]  A  hydrous 
fiuoride  of  aluminium,  calcium,  and  sodium, 
found  with  paehnolite  and  cryolite  in  Green- 
la.nd,  also  in  Colorado. 

Thomson's  disease.  [Named  after  Br.  Thonin 
sen  of  Sehleswig-Holstein,  who  was  himself  a 
sufferer  from  the  disease,  and  the  first  to  de- 
scribe it.]  An  affection  characterized  by  ina- 
bility to  relax  at  once  certain  groups  of  mus- 
cles that  have  been  contracted  after  a  period  of 
rest.  It  runs  in  families,  beginning  very  early 
in  life.    Also  eaJled  myotonia  congenita. 

Thomson  effect.    See  effect. 

Thomsonian  (tom-so'nl-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Thomson  (Dr.  Samuel  Thomson,  of  Massachu- 
setts, 1769-1843)  +  -i-an.l  I.  a.  Noting  or 
pertaining  to  a  system  of  botanical  medicine, 
one  of  whose  doctrines  is  lliat,  as  all  minerals 
are  from  the  earth,  their  tendency  is  to  carry 
men  into  their  graves,  whereas  the  tendency 
of  herbs,  from  their  growing  upward,  is  to  keep 
men  out  of  their  graves. 
n.  n.  An  adherent  of  the  Thomsonian  theory. 

Thomsonianism  (tom-so'ni-an-izm),  n.  [< 
Thomsonian  +  -ism.l  The  principles  of  the 
Thomsonian  school. 

The  career  of  Thomson  was  unique^  and  even  to  this  day 
Thornxoiaataxm  has  its  votaries,  and  lobelia  and  rum  sweats 
are  retained  with  the  tenacity  of  old  friends. 

Pop.  Sci.  News,  XXm.  61. 

thomsonite  (tom'son-it),  n.  [<  Thomson  (Tho- 
mas Thomson,  a  Scottish  chemist,  1773-1852) 
+  -ite^."]  A  mineral  of  the  zeolite  family,  occur- 
ring generally  in  masses  of  a  radiated  struc- 
ture, in  spherical  concretions  or  compact.  It  is 
a  hydrous  silicate  of  aluminium,  calcium,  and 
sodium. 

Thomson's  electrometer,  mirror-galvanom- 
eter, siphon-recorder,  etc.  See  electrometer, 
galvanometer,  etc. 
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thong  (thdng),  n.  [<  ME.  thong,  thwong,  thwang, 
<  AS.  thwang,  thwong  (=  Icel.  thvengr),  thong, 
latehet,  esp.  of  shoes,  <  'thwingan  ('thwang  in 
pret.),  constrain:  see  twinge.}  A  long  nar- 
row strip  of  leather;  a  narrow  strap,  used  as 
a  fastening,  a  halter,  reins,  the  lash  pf  a  whip, 
the  latehet  of  a  shoe,  and  in  many  other  ways. 
See  cut  under  snmc-shoe. 

Queme  quyssewes  [cuisses]  then,  that  coynUych  closed 
His  thik  thrawen  thygez,  with  thwonges  to-tachched. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  579. 
After  cutte  that  pece  into  thwanges  smal, 
Lete  it  not  be  brode,  but  narow  as  may  be. 

iJom.  ofPartmay  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  1.  568. 

A  lethem  thong  doth  serve  his  wast  to  girt. 

Txmti  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  27. 

From  the  high  box  they  [coachmen]  whirl  the  thong  around. 
And  with  the  twining  lash  their  shins  resound. 

Oay,  Trivia,  lU.  37. 

thong  (thdng),  V.  [<  ME.  thwongen;  <  thong,  n.} 

I.t  trans.  To  provide,  fit,  or  fasten  with  a  thong. 

Thangede  scheon.  Ancren  Siwle,  p.  362. 

U.  intrans.  1.  To  strike  with  a  thong,  or  with 

a  similar  implement,  as  the  lash  of  a  whip. 

She  has  hit  Mrs.  Bennington  on  the  raw  place,  and  smil- 
ingly proceeds  to  thong  again. 

Thackeray,  Level  the  Widower,  iv. 

2.  To  rope ;  stretch  out  into  viscous  threads  or 

filaments.    Halliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
thong-seal  (thdng'sel),  n.    The  bearded  seal, 

Erignathus  iarhatus.  See  cut  under  Erignathus. 
thongy  (thdng'i),  a.     [<  thong  +  -yl.]     Ropy; 

viscid.    HaUiwell.     [ftov.  Eng.] 
thonk,  n.  and  v.    An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form 

of  thank. 
thonwanget,  n.    See  thunwange. 
thooid  (tho'oid),  a.  and  n.     [<  Gr.  B&g  (Bu6g),  a 

beast  of  prey  of  the  wolf  kind,  +  eWof,  form.] 

1.  a.  Wolfish;  resembling  or  related  to  the 
wolf;  lupine:  as,  "  the  tftoOTd  or  lupine  series" 
of  canines,  W.  S.  Flmoer. 

n.  n.  A  member  of  the  thoSid  or  lupine  se- 
ries of  canine  quadrupeds,  as  a  wolf,  dog,  or 
jackal:  as,  "  thodids,  or  lupine  forms,"  Huxley. 

thoom  (thom),  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  thumb^. 

Thor  (thdr)  ,n.  [<  leel.  Thorr,  a  oontr.  of  *  Th  onrr 
=  AS.  Thurwr:  see  thunder  and  Tliursday.'i  1. 
The  second  principal  god  of  the  ancient  Scandi- 
navians, the  god  of  thunder.  He  was  the  son  of  Odin, 
or  the  supreme  being,  and  JSrth,  the  earth.  He  was  the 
champion  of  the  gods,  and  was  called  in  to  their  assistance 
whenever  they  were  in  straits.  He  was  also  the  friend  of 
mankind,  and  the  slayer  of  trolls  and  evil  spirits.  He  al- 
ways carried  a  heavy  hammer  {mjslnir,  the  crush erX  which, 
as  often  as  he  discharged  it,  returned  to  his  hand  of  itself ; 
he  possessed  a  girdle  which  had  the  virtue  of  renewing 
his  strength.  Thor  is  represented  as  a  powerful  man  in 
the  prime  of  life,  with  a  long  red  beard,  a  crown  on  his 
head,  a  scepter  In  one  hand,  and  his  hammer  in  the  other. 
Thurada^  Is  called  after  him,  and  his  name  enters  as  an 
element  into  a  great  many  proper  names. 

2.  [NL.]  In  eool.,  a  genus  of  macrurous  crus- 
taceans.   J.  S.  Kingsley,  1878 Thor'B  day.    See 

Thwrsday. — Thor'B  hammer.    See  hamnuri-. 

thoracabdominal  (tho'rak-ab-dom'i-nal),  a. 
[<  thorax  {thorao-)  +  abdomen:  see aidominal.'] 
Pertaining  or  common  to  the  thorax  and  the  ab- 
domen: as,  the  thoracabdotninal  cavity  of  any 
vertebrate  below  a  mammal. 

thoracacromial  (tho'rak-a-kro'mi-al),  a.  [<  L. 
thorax  {thorae-),  the  thorax,  -I-  NL".'  acromion  : 
see  acromial.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chest 
and  the  shoulder,  or  the  thorax  and  the  pecto- 
ral arch;  acromiothoracic:  specifically  noting 
a  group  of  muscles.     Coues,  1887. 

thoracaorta  (th6'rak-a-6r'ta),  «. ;  pi.  thorac- 
aortse  (-te).  [NL.,  <  tHorax  '(ihorac-)  +  aorta.'] 
The  thoracic  aorta,  contained  in  tie  cavity  of 
the  thorax,  and  with  which  the  abdominal  aorta 
is  continuous.    See  cut  under  thorax.     Coues. 

thoracentesis  (tho^'ra-sen-te'sis),  n.  [NL.,  for 
*  thoracocentesis,  <  LV  thorax  (thorae-),  the  tho- 
rax, +  Gr.  Kivmaig,  <  Kevrelv,  pimeture :  see  cen- 
ter\]  The  operation  of  puncturing  the  chest, 
as  in  hydrothorax  or  empyema,  and  withdraw- 
ing the  contained  fluid ;  paracentesis  thoracis. 

thoraces,  «.    Plural  of  thorax. 

thoracetron  (tho-ra-se'tron),  n.;  pi.  thoracetra 
(-tra,).  [NL.,  <  'L."fhorax'Xliu>rac-),  the  thorax, 
+  Gr.^pov,  the  abdomen.]  The  thorax,  or  sec- 
ond division  of  the  body,  of  some  crustaceans, 
as  the  king-crab:  correlated  with  cephalefy-on 
smd  pleon.    Owen,  1872. 

thoracic  (tho-ras'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  thoracique 
=  Sp.  torddco  =  Pg.  thoracico  =  It.  toracico,  < 
NL.  "thoracicus,  <  L.  thorax  (thorae-),  the  tho- 
rax: see  thorax.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  thorax  or  chest:  as,  thoracic  walls,  contents, 
organs,  or  structures,  (a)  Contained  in  the  thorax ; 
intrathoracic :  as,  the  thoracic  viscera.    (6)  Dorsal,  as  a 
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vertebra  which  bears  fanctional  ribs ;  entering  Into  the 
formation  of  the  thorax :  specifically  noting  such  verte- 
br»  (all  vertebrae  being  dorsal  in  one  sense),  (c)  Pertain, 
log  to  the  head  and  thorax  of  some  animals ;  cephalotho- 
raclc :  as,  thoracic  appendages,  (d)  Attached  to  the  tho- 
rax :  as,  tfurradc  limbs  or  appendages ;  the  thoracic  girdle 
(that  Is,  the  pectoral  arch,  or  shoulder-girdle,  of  a  verte- 
brate) ;  pectoral  in  position,  as  the  ventral  fins  of  some 
fishes,  (e)  Pertaining  to  the  front  and  sides  of  the  thorax 
or  to  the  breast;  pectoral:  as,  the  mammary  glands  of 
man  are  thoracic.  (/)  Done  or  effected  by  means  of  the 
thorax :  as,  thoraeic  respiration,  (g)  Affecting  the  thorax 
or  its  organs :  as,  thoracic  diseases,  symptoms,  or  remedies. 
2.  Having  a  thorax  (of  this  or  that  kind) ;  be- 
longing to  the  TJioracica:  as,  the  thoracic  oirri- 
peds. — 3.  Having  the  ventral  fins  thoraeio  in 
position;  belonging  to  the  ITsoracicJ ;  as,  atfeo- 
raeie  fish — Thoracic  angles,  the  comers  of  the  thorax, 
or  of  the  prothorax  In  Insects  with  wing-covers. — Thoracic 
aorta,  that  section  of  the  aorta  which  traverses  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax.  It  extends  from  the  origin  of  the  vessel  to  its 
passage  through  the  aortic  orifice  of  the  diaphragm,  where 
it  becomes  the  abdominal  aorta.  Ihe  term  is  also  restricted 
to  the  straight  or  descending  part  of  the  aorta  (excluding 
the  arch).  In  this  sense  the  thoracic  aorta  begins  where 
the  arch  ends,  about  opposite  the  fifth  thoracic  vertebra. 
The  branches  of  the  thoracic  aorta  are  the  pericardial, 
bronchial  (the  nutrient  vessels  of  the  lungs),  esophageal, 
postmediastinal,  and  the  usually  ten  pairs  of  intercoBtals. 
See  cuts  under  dia/phragm  and  thorax. — Thoracic  arterv, 
one  of  several  branches  given  off  by  the  axillary  artery  in 
the  second  and  third  sections  of  its  course,  and  distributed 
chiefly  to  the  pectoral  muscles  and  adjacent  soft  tissues. 
Four  such  vessels  are  named  in  man  as  the  superior,  aero- 
mial,  long,  and  alar.  They  are  also  called  mmrathoraeic, 
acrmrnothoradc  or  thoracacramial  or  thoroffico-acromiaf, 
longithoracic,  and  alithiyraeic. — Thora^c  azls,  the  com- 
mon trunk  of  the  acromlothoracic  and  superior  thoracic 
arteries,  when  these  are  given  off  together.— Thoracic 
duct.  See  duct,  and  cut  under  diaphragm. — Thoracic 
ganglia.  See  ganglion.— Thoracic  girdle,  the  pectoral 
girdle,  or  scapular  arch.  See  cuts  nnder  epipUura,  onmster- 
nwm,  and  «teTO«n».— Thoracic  grooving,  the  longitudi- 
nal depressions  along  the  sternum  on  either  side  in  rachitic 
or  pigeon-breasted  children. — Thoracic  index,  the  ratio 
between  the  antero-posterior  and  transverse  diameters  of 
the  thorax.— Thoracic  limbs,  the  fore  limbs  of  a  verte- 
brate ;  the  arms  of  a  man,  fore  legs  of  a  quadruped,  wings 
of  a  bird,  pectoral  fins  of  a  fish;  the  appendages  of  the  scap- 
ular arch,  or  shoulder-girdle ;  in  invertebrates,  the  appen- 
dages proper  to  the  thorax,  generally  the  ambulatory  and 
chelate,  as  distinguished  from  abdominal  appendages, 
mouth-parts,  etc.  See  cut  under  AraiixiAa. — Thoracic 
nerves,  (o)  AriieHttr  thoracic,  two  branches,  the  external 
and  internal,  arising  from  the  outer  and  inner  cords  of  the 
brachial  plexus  and  distributed  to  the  pectorales  muscles. 
(6)  Posterior  (Aoracic,  a  branch  from  the  upper  two  or  three 
nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus,  passing  on  the  side  of  the  chest 
to  be  distributed  to  the  serratus  magnus.  Also  called  long 
thoracic,  and  external  respiratory  nerve  of  Bell. — Thoracic 

Eiarletes,  the  walls  of  the  chest ;  especially,  the  mova- 
le  front  and  sides  of  the  chest,  whose  bony  basis  is  the 
ribs  and  sternum.— Thoracic  region,  (a)  The  extent 
or  superficies  of  the  thorax  as  a  part  of  the  body;  some 
part  of  the  thoracic  walls,  with  -reference  to  groups  of 
muscles  which  lie  upon  them :  as,  the  anterior  or  lateral 
thorade  region,    (b)  Especially,  one  of  the  several  parts 
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an  order,  consisting  of  the  ordinary  sessile  and 
pedunculated,  cirripeds,  or  barnacles  and  aeom- 
shells,  in  which  the  abdomen  is  rudimentary 
and  there  are  six  thoracic  segments  with  as 
many  pairs  of  oirrose  limbs.  See  Cirrvpedia, 
Zepas,  Balanus. 

thoracicabdominal,  thoracicacromial,  a. 
bame  as  thoracabdominal,  thoraeacromial. 

Thoracicit  (tho-ras'i-si),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
*thoracicns:  see  thorade.]  In  ichth.,  the  third 
one  of  four  Linnean  orders  of  fishes  (the  others 
being  Apodes,  Jugulares,  Abdommales),  charac- 
terized by  the  thoracic  position  of  the  ventral 
fins,  which  are  placed  beneath  the  pectorals. 
By  puvier  and  others  the  term  has  been  recognized  with 
various  limitations,  but  it  is  no  longer  used  in  classifying 
flshes,  though  the  adjective  tAorocic  remains  as  a  descrip- 
tive term  in  its  original  sense. 

thoracico-acromialis  (thp-ras'i-ko-a-kro-mi- 
a'Us),  n. ;  pi.  thoradco-acromales  (-lez).  [NL., 
<  *thoracictis,  thoracic,  +  acromialis,  acromial.] 
The  aoromiothoracio  artery,  a  branch  of  the 
axillary,  given  off  just  above  the  peetoralis  mi- 
nor, and  dividing  into  three  sets  of  branches. 

thoracicohumeral  (tho-ras^i-ko-hii'me-ral),  a. 
[<  NL.  *thoracicus,  thoracic,  +  hwmerali's,  hume- 
ral.] Pertaining  to  the  thorax  and  the  hume- 
rus, or  to  the  chest  and  the  upper  arm. 

thoracicohumeralis  (tho-ras"i-k6-hii-me-ra'- 
lis),  n.;  pi.  thoradcohiimerales  (-lez).  C!NL.: 
see  thoradcohumeral.']  An  artery,  a  branch  of 
the  thoraoioo-aoromialis,  which  descends  upon 
the  arm  with  the  cephalic  vein  in  the  interval 
between  the  great  pectoral  and  deltoid  muscles. 

thoraciform  (th6-ras'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  thorax 
(thorac-),  the  thorax,  +  forma,  form.]  In  en- 
tom.,  noting  the  mesonotum  when  it  is  very 
large  and  forms  the  main  part  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  thorax,  as  in  Dyptera  and  most 
Hymenoptera. 

thoracipod  (tho-ras'i-pod),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
thorax  {tliorac-'),  the  thorax,  +  (3r.  irodf  {iroS-)  = 
E./oo*.]  I.  a.  Having  thoracic  limbs  differen- 
tiated as  ambulatory  legs,  as  a  crab  or  lobster; 
belonging  to  the  Thoradpoda;  malacostracous. 
II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Thoradpoda;  a 
crustacean  which  walks  on  specialized  thora- 
cic limbs  (pereiopods);  a  malacostracan. 

Thoradpoda  (tho-ra-sip'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL. : 
see  thoracipod.']  In  some"  systems,  a  subclass 
or  superorder  of  Crustacea  corresponding  to 
Malacostraca;  the  higher  series  of  crustaceans, 
contrasted  with  the  entomostraoans  or  Gna- 
thopoda.  The  name  refers  to  the  fact  that,  the  seven 
anterior  or  cephalic  segments  being  specialized  for  sensa^ 
tion  and  nutrition,  the  next  or  thoracic  segments  distinc- 
tively subserve  locomotion.  The  name  is  proposed  as  a 
substitute  for  J^alacoatraca.    Eneyc.  Brit.,  VI.  655. 

thoracipodous  (tho-ra-sip'o-dus),  a.     [<  tho- 
'  +  -ous.]    Same  as  ihoradpod. 
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thoracotheca  (tho-ra-ko-the'ka),  n. ;  pi.  thora- 
cotheccB  (-se).  [NL.,<  (Jr.  e6paf{dupaic-),  the  tho- 
rax, +  ff^Kri,  a  case.]  In  entom.,  the  trunk-case 
of  a  pupa,  or  that  part  of  the  integument  which 
covers  the  thorax.    Also  eytotheca. 

thoracotomy  (tho-ra-kot'o-mi),  n.  [<  (Jr.  fliipof 
(fiapan-),  the  thorax,  +  -r'o/ita,  <  riuveiv,  ra/aelv, 
cut.]  In  surg.,  the  operation  of  free  incision 
through  the  thoracic  walls.    Compare  thoracen- 


Thoracic  Regions,  bounded  by  thick  black  lines. 

I,  z,  right  and  left  humeral ;  2,  2,  right  and  left  subclavian ;  3,  3, 
right  and  left  mammary ;  4,  4,  right  and  left  axillary ;  s>  5>  right  and 
left  subaxiUary  or  lateral ;  6,  6,  right  and  left  scapular ;  7,  7,  right 
and  left  inteiscapular;  S,  8.  right  and  left  superior  dorsal,  or  sub- 
scapular. The  viscera  of  the  Uiorax  are  indicated  by  dotted  lines, 
o, diaphragm;  d, heart;  f, lungs;  1/, liver;  «, kidneys;/*, stomach. 

into  which  the  surface  of  the  human  thorax  is  divided  or 
mapped  out  by  certain  imaginary  lines,  which  to  some 
«xtent  denote  the  situation  of  the  contained  viscera,  and 
thus  serve  for  medical  and  surgical  purposes.  These  re- 
gions, unlike  some  of  the  corresponding  abdominal  re- 
gions, are  all  in  pairs  (right  and  left),  in  one  nomenclature 
known  as  the  humeral,  mbdavian,  mammumy,  aaUlary, 
scapular,  interscapular,  and  strfiscajMtior.- Thoracic  re- 
gion of  the  spine,  that  portion  of  the  spine  which  is  com- 
posed of  thoracic  vertebrae.  Also  called  dorsal  region.— 
Thoracic  shield,  one  of  the  three  plates  covering  the 
thoracic  rings  in  insect  larvae.— Thoracic  vertebra,  any 
vertebra  which  bears  a  developed  rib  entering  into  the 
formation  of  a  thorax.  Also  called  dorsal  vertebra. — Tho- 
racic viscera,  the  viscera  contained  within  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax— namely,  the  heart,  lungs,  thymus,  a  sec- 
tion of  the  esophagus,  thoracic  duct,  thoracic  aorta,  caval 
veins,  and  other  large  vessels. — Transverse  thoracic 
furrow,  in  many  Diptera,  "a  suture  crossing  the  meso- 
thorax  and  ending  on  each  side  a  little  before  the  base  of 
the  wing :  its  presence  or  absence,  and  form,  are  important 
characters  in  classification"  (Osten  Saeken). 

II.  n.  1.  A  thoracic  structure;  especially,  a 
thoraeio  artery  or  nerve,  or  a  rib-bearing  dor- 
sal vertebra. —  2.  A  thoracic  fish. 

Thoracica  (tho-ras'i-ka),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  *thoradcus :  see  tHoradc.']  The  principal 
group  of  the  Cirripedia,  by  some  recognized  as 


thoracispinal  (tho-ras-i-spi'nal),  a.  [<  L.  tho- 
rax (thorac-),  the  thorax,  +  spina,  spine:  see 
sptnal.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  thoracic  sec- 
tion of  the  spinal  column:  as,  a  thoradspinal 
nerve.     Coues,  1887. 

thoracodidymus  (tho-ra-ko-did'i-mus),  n. ;  pi. 
thoraeodidymi  (-mi).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  66pa^  (Bopaic-), 
thorax,  -I-  oi3v/j.og,  double.]  In  teratol.,  a  double 
monster  the  two  bodies  of  which  are  joined  at 
the  thorax. 

thoracogastrodidymus  (tho-ra-ko-gas-tro- 
did'i-mus),  n.;  pi.  thoracogastrodidymi  (-mi). 
[NL.,  <  Gtv.  66paS  (BapaK-),  thorax,  +  yacHip, 
stomach,  -f-  diSvfwc,  double.]  In  teratol.,  a  dou- 
ble monster  with  united  thoraoes  and  abdomen. 

thoracometer  (tho-ra-kom'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  66- 
pag  (BapaK-),  the  thorax,  +  fdrpov,  measure.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  range  of  respira- 
tory movement  of  any  point  in  the  thorax. 

thoracopagus  (tho-ra-kop'a-gus),  n. ;  pi.  thora- 
copagi  (-ji).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  B&pa^  {BapaK-),  the  tho- 
rax, +  n-dyof,  that  which  is  firmly  set.]  In  tera- 
tol., a  double  monster  with  more  or  less  fusion 
of  the  thoraces. 

thoracoplasty  (tho-ra'ko-plas-ti),  n.  [<  Gr. 
Biipa^  (fepffifc-),  thorax,  +  irlaxsauv,  put  m  a  cer- 
tain form.]  Removal  of  a  section  of  one  or 
more  ribs  for  the  cure  of  a  fistula  of  the  chest- 
wall  following  empyema. 

Thoracostraca  (tho-ra-kos'tra-ka),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  66pa^  (BapaK-),'  the  thorax,  +  oarpaKov,  a 
shell.]  In  some  systems,  a  division  of  mala- 
costracous crustaceans,  including  the  podoph- 
thalmouB  or  stalk-eyed  crustaceans,  as  crabs, 
shrimps,  prawns,  and  lobsters:  nearly  conter- 
minous with  Podophthalma. 

thoracostracous  (tho-ra-kos'tra-kus),  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Thoracostraca. 
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Cross-section  of  Human  Chest  viewed  from 
above,  showing  heart,  lungs,  and  great  ves- 
sels in  place.  Each  lung  is  invested  wiUi 
pleura  and  the  heart  with  pericardium ;  the 
dark  borders  around  the  lungs  and  heart  are 
cavities  of  pleura  and  of  pericardium ;  the 
interval  between  pleural  cavities  of  oppo- 
site sides  is  the  mediastinum ;  the  anterior 
mediastinum  is  entirely  black;  the 'middle 
is  occupied  by  the  heart,  the  posterior  by  the 
esophagus,  etc. 

RL,  right  lung;  LL,  left  lung;  RP  and 


,  pulmonaiy 
Ao,  ascend- 
ing part  of  arch  of  aorta ;  Ai^,  descending 
aorta  (intervening  arch  of  aorta  cut  away) ; 


artery  branching  to  each  lung 


thorah,  n.    See  torah. 

thoral  (tho'ral),  a.  [Prop,  toral,  <  L.  torus, 
ML.  erroneously  thorus,  a  cushion,  couch,  bed: 
see  torus.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  marriage- 
bed;  nuptial;  specifically,  in jpofoiistrj,  noting 
the  line  or  mark  of  Venus  on  the  hand. 

thorax  (tho'raks),  n. ;  pi.  thoraces  (thp-ra'sez). 
[<  L.  thorax  (thorac-),  <  Gr.  66pa^  (BapaK-),  a 
breastplate,  also  the  part  of  the  body  covered 
by  the  breastplate,  the  thorax.  ]  1 .  In  anat.  and 
eooL,  a  part  of  the  trunk  between  the  head  or 
neck  and  the  abdomen  or  tail,  in  any  way  distin- 
guished, as  by  containing  the  heart  and  lungs, 
by  being  inclosed  with  large  ribs,  or  by  bear- 
ing certain  limbs  not  borne  elsewhere.  Thename 
is  applied  both  to  the  walls  and  to  the  cavity  of  this 
part  of  the  body,  but  not  to  the  contents  of  the  cavity,  and 
properly  not  to  the  thoracic  appendages.  In  all  verte- 
brates the  thorax  represents  several  of  the  segments  or 
somites  of  the  body  succeeding  the  cervical  and  succeeded 
by  the  abdominal  or  pelvic  segments.  It  is  generally  de- 
fined by  the  elongation  of  several  ribs  and  the  connection 
of  some  or  most  of  these  with  a  breast-bone,  the  thoracic 
skeleton  thusform- 
ing  a  bony  cage  or 
frame  which  con- 
tains and  defends 
the  principal  or- 
gans of  circulation 
andresplration.  In 
invertebrates,  how- 
ever, the  thorax  is 
defined  upon  other 
considerations,  (a) 
In  man  and  all 
mammals  the  tho- 
rax is  sharply 
marked  off  from 
the  rest  of  the 
trunk  by  the  lack 
of  developed  cer- 
vical and  lumbar 
ribs,  and  its  cav- 
ity is  completely 
shut  off  from  that 
of  the  abdomen 
by  the  diaphragm. 

The  human  thorax  Z./*,  two  pulmonary  veias;  A4,"pulmonaij 
is  of  conical  figure, 
somewhat  like  the 
frustum  of  a  cone, 
narrowed  above, 
broad  below,  of 
greater  width  than 
depth,  and  in 
cross-section  somewhat  cardiform  or  heart-shaped,  from 
the  intrusion  of  the  backbone.  Its  truncated  apex  pre- 
sents to  the  neck ;  its  concave  base  is  formed  by  the 
diaphragm.  The  cavity  is  divided  into  a  pair  of  large 
pleural  cavities,  right  and  left,  for  the  lungs,  and  a  third 
submedian  pericardial  cavity  for  the  heart.  Where  the 
opposite  pleural  cavities  do  not  quite  meet  and  fit,  both 
before  and  behind,  is  an  interpleural  space,  the  anterior 
and  posterior  mediastinal  cavity,  or  premediastinum  and 
post-mediastinum.  Besides  the  heart  and  lungs  and 
their  respective  serous  sacs  (pericardium  and  pleura),  the 
thorax  contains  many  other  structures,  as  the  thoracic 
duct  and  thoracic  aorta,  many  branches  of  the  latter,  etc. 
The  thorax  of  other  mammals  differs  from  that  of  man 
chiefly  in  size,  shape,  degree  of  movability,  etc.,  but  not  in 
actual  structure  or  office.  (&)  In  birds  the  thorax  is  rela- 
tively very  capacious  and  expansive.  The  sternum  is  of 
enormous  size ;  long  ribs  frequently  extend  into  the  sacral 
region,  and  others,  shorter,  into  the  cervical  region,  so  that 
the  thorax  encroaches  in  both  directions.  Its  cavity  is  not 
shut  off  from  that  of  the  abdomen  by  any  diaphragm.  The 
ribs  have  a  movable  joint  between  their  vertebral  and  ster- 
nal parts,  contributing  to  the  expansibility  of  the  chest. 
Most  of  the  abdominal  as  well  as  proper  thoracic  viscera  are 
actually  inclosed  by  the  thoracic  walls.  See  cut  under  epi- 
pleura,  (c)  In  those  reptiles  and  batrachians  which  have 
breast-bones  a  thorax  is  distinguished  much  as  it  is  in 
higher  vertebrates.  In  serpents,  which  have  no  sternum, 
and  whose  ribs  extend  from  head  to  tail,  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion between  thorax  and  abdomen ;  and  the  case  is  similar 
with  turtles.  In  a  few  reptiles  the  thorax  develops  wing- 
like parachutes  serving  for  a  kind  of  flight,  (d)  In  fishes 
a  thorax,  or  a  thoracabdominal  region,  is  usually  well 
marked  by  long  ribs  from  a  postanal  solid  and  fleshy  part 
of  the  body,  but  there  is  no  distinction  of  thoracic  and  ab- 
dominal cavities.  The  thorax  may  bear  the  pectoral  fins, 
or  these  and  the  ventrals,  or  neither. 
2.  In  entom.,  that  part  of  the  body  which  is 
situated  between  the  head  and  the  abdomen, 
and  in  adult  insects  alone  bears  the  wings  and 
legs,  when  there  are  any.  in  the  typical  or  hexapod 
insects  the  thorax  is  almost  always  a  well-marked  region, 
distinguished  from  the  head  in  front  and  from  the  abdo- 
men behind  by  bearing  the  only  locomotory  appendages 
which  these  insects  possess  in  the  adult  state— namely, 
one  or  two  pairs  of  wings  and  three  pairs  of  legs.  The  lliorax 
typically  consists  of  three  segments  or  somites  of  the 
body,  one  to  each  pair  of  legs,  respectively  named,  from 
before  backward,  the  prothmam,  the  mesothorax,  and  the 
metatlwrax,  or  sometimes  the  prethorax,  medithorax,  and 


the  line  from  Ao  rests  upon  heart ;  SC,  supe- 
rior vena  cava ;  £r  and  Rr.  right  and  left 
bronchi,  cut  end  of  each  presenting;  <E, 
esophagus  collapsed;  Z>K,  Dody  of  a  tho- 
racic or  dorsal  vertebra. 


thorax 

post-thorax.  The  hard  crust  of  each  of  these  segments 
may  and  normally  does  consist  of  a  number  of  pieces  or 
fjidividual  scleritea,  on  the  dorsal  or  tergal,  on  the  lateral 
or  pleural,  and  on  the  ventral  or  stemS  aspects.  These 
sclerites  are  known  as  tergtUs,  pleurites,  and  stemitet; 
they  have  also  other  names,  and  many  of  the  individufd 
sclerites  have  specific  designations.  Thns,  dorsal  sclerites 
or  parts  of  each  segment  may  he  known  as  prcmottan, 
metanotum,  and  metanotum,  and  so  with  pleural  and  ster- 
nal sclerites  of  each  thoracic  segment.  (See  aclerite,  and 
cuts  under  m&othorax  and  m^xtthorux.)  In  ordinary  de- 
scriptive entomology  the  name  thorax  has  two  special  re- 
strictions: (1)  to  the  pronotum  of  coleopterous,  hemipte- 
rous,  and  orthopterous  insects ;  and  (2)  to  the  large  me- 
Bothorax  of  dipterous  insects  (see  thoraciform). 

3.  In  Crustacea  and  Aracknida,  a  part  of  the 
body  in  advance  of  and  in  any  way  distin- 
guished from  the  abdomen  or  tail,  but  usually 
blended  with  the  head  to  form  a  cephalothorax. 
In  ordinary  arachnidana,  as  spiders,  ana  in  the  higher 
crustaceans,  as  crabs,  lobsters,  shrimps,  prawns,  and  craw- 
fishes, several  segments  of  the  body  are  more  or  less 
completely  fused  in  one  mass ;  and  the  limbs  are  often 
so  gradually  metamorphosed  into  mouth-parts  that  even 
these  indicia  fail  to  discriminate  a  tiiorax  from  the  head 
in  every  case.  Generally,  however,  the  bearing  of  eight 
or  ten  legs,  developed  as  ambulatory  organs,  serves  to  de- 
note a  thorax.  In  many  or  most  of  the  lower  or  entomos- 
tracous  crustaceans  a  thorax  is  indistinguishable  from 
the  abdomen  as  well  as  from  the  head,  and  the  character 
of  its  appendages  does  not  always  decide  the  case.  See 
Decapoda^  Tetradecapoda,  Thoradpoda,  thtyracetron. 

4.  A  breastplate,  cuirass,  or  corselet;  more 
especially,  the  cuirass  or  corselet  worn  by  the 
ancient  Greek  warriors,  corresponding  to  the 
lorica  of  the  Romans,  it  consisted  of  a  breastplate 
and  a  backpiece  fastened  by  buckles,  and  was  often  richly 
ornamented. — Comute,  dimerous,  istluuiate  thorax. 
See  the  adjectives. — Eectus  thoracis.  See  reclrus.— 
Transveraus  thoracis.   Same  as  stemocostaiis. 

thoret,  adv.    An  obsolete  form  of  there. 

Thoresdayt,  n.  A  Middle  EngUsh  form  of 
jOmrsday. 

Thoresenet,  n.  [ME.,  <  Thores,  Thor's  (see 
Thursday),  +  ene,  even:  see  even?.'}  The  eve 
of  Holy  Thursday  (Ascension  day). 

Hii  by  gonne  an  holy  Thoresene,  then  toun  asaly  ])ere 
Stalwardlyche  "^  vaste  ynou,  noblemen  is  th*  were. 
Sob.  0/  Gloucester,  p.  394  (quoted  In  Hampson,  Medii  Mvi 
[Ealendarium,  n.  374). 

thoria  (thd'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  CThor.}  An  oxid  of 
thorium,  ThOg.  When  pure  it  is  awhite  powder,  with- 
out taste,  smell,  or  alkaline  reaction  on  litmus.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  9.4.  It  is  Insoluble  in  all  acids  except  sul- 
phuric. 

thoric  (tho'rik),  a.  [<  thorium  +  -ic]  Of  or 
pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  thorium. 

Idiorina  (tho-ri'na),  n.  [NL.,  <  Thor  +  -inoi.] 
Same  as  thoria. 

thorinum  (tho-ii'num),  n.  [NL.,  <  Tlwr  + 
-in-um.']     Same  as  thorium. 

thorite  (tho'rit),  n.  [<  Thor  +  -ite2.]  A  sili- 
cate of  thorium,  generally  compact  with  con- 
choidal  fracture,  and  of  a  black  color,  or,  as  in 
the  variety  orangite,  orange-yellow,  it  is  found 
in  Norway  in  considerable  quantity,  especially  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Arendal.  As  found  it  always  contains 
water,  hut  the  original  mineral  was  doubtless  anhydrous, 
and  isomorphoua  with  zirconium,  silicate,  or  zircon.  Some 
varieties  of  the  mineral,  called  uranothorite,  contain  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  uranium. 

thorium  (tho'ri-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  Thor  +  ■4um..'] 
Chemical  symbol,  Th ;  atomic  weight,  233.  The 
metallic  base  of  the  earth  thoria,  discovered 
by  Berzelius,  in  1828,  in  a  mineral  from  Nor- 
way, to  which  the  name  of  thorite  is  now  given, 
and  whioh  consists  essentially  of  the  silicate  of 
thorium.  This  earth  has  also  been  found  in  various  other 
rare  minerals.  The  metal  thorium,  as  artificially  prepared, 
resembles  nickel  in  color,  has  a  specific  gravi^  of  7.66  to 
7.8,  takes  fire  when  heated  in  the  air,  and  bums  with  a 
bright  flame ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  nitric  acid,  but  only 
with  difficulty  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Its  chemical  rela- 
tions place  it  in  the  same  group  with  tin.    Also  thorinum. 

thorlt,  V.    An  obsolete  form  of  thirV-. 

thomi  (th6m%  n.    [<  ME.  thorn,  <  AS.  thorn  = 

05.  OFries.  thorn  =  D.  doom  =  MLG.  dorn  = 
OHG.  MHG.  G.  dorti  =  leel.  thorn  =  Sw.  torn 
=  Dan.  torn,  Ijorn  =  Goth,  thaurnns,  thorn,  = 
OBulg.  iriinii  =  Serv.  Bohem.  trn  =  Pol.  tarn, 
a  thorn,  =  Buss.  ternU,  the  blackthorn;  ef. 
Skt.  tarna,  a  blade  of  grass.]  1.  A  sharp  ex- 
crescence on  a  plant:  usually  a  branch,  or  the 
termination  of  a  stem  or  branch,  indurated, 
leafless,  and  attenuated  to  a  point;  a  spine; 
a  prickle.    See  spine,  1. 

0  thin  heaaed  wes  set  te  crune  of  scharpe  tTiomes,  that 
with  eauriche  thorn  wrang  ut  te  reade  blod  of  thin  heali 
heaued.        Wooing  of  Our  Lard  (Morris  and  Skeat^  1. 127). 

But  ne're  the  rose  without  the  thorn. 

Herrick,  The  Bose. 

2.  Figuratively,  that  which  wounds  or  annoys ; 

a  cause  of  discomfort  or  irritation;  a  painful 

circumstance. 

I  am  amazed,  methinks,  and  lose  my  way 
Among  the  thomt  and  dangers  of  this  world. 

ShttJc.,  K.  John,  iv.  3. 141. 
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thorn-bird 


3.  One  of  numerous  thorny  shrubs  or  trees,  thom^  (thdrn),  v.  t.    [<  thom^,  n.]    1.  To  prick 
especially  the  members  of  the  genus  Cratsegus,    or  pierce  with  or  as  vrith  a  thorn.     [Kare.] 
otherwise  called  haw.    These  are  low  trees  or  shrubs  I  am  the  only  rose  of  all  the  stock 

with  abundant  white  blossoms,  and  small  apple-like  fruit  That  never  timrn'd  him. 

Tennyson,  Harold,  i.  1 
2.  To  fasten  with  a  thorn. 
Somtimes  the  Plane,  somtimes  the  Vine  they  shear, 
(^loosing  their  fairest  tresses  beer  and  there ; 
And  with  their  sundry  locks,  thom'd  each  to  other. 
Their  tender  limbs  they  hide  from  Cynthias  Brother. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Da  Bartas's  Weeks,  it.  The  Handy-Crafts. 

thom^t  (th6m),  a.      [Origin   obscure.]     Sup- 
plied (?). 

Yell  eat  and  drink,  my  merry  men  a'. 
An'  see  ye  be  weell  thorn. 
Sir  Patrick  Spens  (ClhUd's  Ballads,  HI.  339). 

thorn^t,  "■  «■    [<  thorn^,  a.]    To  be  supplied  (f). 
When  they  had  eaten  and  well  drunken. 

And  a'  had  thom'd  fine ; 
The  bride's  father  he  took  the  cup, 
For  to  serve  out  the  wine. 
Sweet  WiUie  and  Fair  Maisry  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  386). 

thorn-apple  (th6m'ap"l),  n.  1 .  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Datura,  chiefly/).  Stramonium.  The  name 
refers  to  the  large  spiny  capsule.  See  stramo- 
nium.—  2.  A  fruit  of  some  species  of  Cratsegus 
or  thorn-tree;  a  haw; 
also,  the  tree  itself. 

thomback  (thSm'- 
bak),  n.  [<  ME. 
thornbdk,  thornbake; 
<    thorrii-  +   ftocfcl.] 

1.  A  kind  of  ray  or 
skate,  Baia  clavata, 
common  on  the  Brit- 
ish coasts,  distin- 
guished by  the  short 
and  strong  spines 
which  are  scattered 
over  the  back  and 
tail.  It  grows  about  2 
feet  long,  and  is  very  vo- 
racious, feeding  on  small 
flounders,  herrings,  sand- 
eels,   crabs,  lobster^   etc.  Thomback  {Raia  clavata). 

Many  are  taken  everyyear, 

and  the  flesh  is  considered  to  be  excellent.    The  female  is 

in  Scotland  called  maiden-skate. 

The  spreading  ray,  the  thoniback  thin  and  flat. 

J.  Damys  (Arber's  Eng.  Gamer,  L  166). 

2.  The  common  British  spider-crab,  Maia  squi- 
nado.  Sometimes  called  king-crab.  See  cut 
under  Maia. 

thornback-ray  (th6m'bak-ra),  n.     Same  as 
thomiach,  1. 
thornbill(th6m'bil),».  Ahunmiing-birdof  the 

genus  Bhampho- 
mieron:  a  book- 
name.  These  not- 
able hammers  are 
large  (averaging 
over  four  inches 
long),  with  broad 
forked  tail,  the  gor- 
get pendent  like  a 
beard,  and  special- 
ly short  sharp  hill 
(whence  both  the 
generic  and  vernac- 
ular names).  Six 
species  are  de- 
scribed, one  of  the 
best-known  being 
R.  heleropog<m. 
They  range  from 
the  Colombian 

States  through  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia.  The  genus 
has  three  synonyms — Chalcosbigma,  Lampropogon,  and 


Flowering  Branch  of  Washington  Thorn  {Crattejpis  cordata'). 
a,  the  fruit ;  b,  leaf,  showing  the  nervation. 

sometimes  edible.  The  wood  is  hard  and  close-grained — 
in  some  species,  as  the  hawthorn,  useful  for  turnery  and 
even  for  wood-engraving.  Several  acacias  and  various 
other  plants  receive  the  name.  See  hawQwim,  and  specific 
names  below. 

The  rose  also  mid  hire  rude  [redness]. 
That  cumeth  ut  of  the  thome  wude. 
OvA  and  Nighimgale,  1.  444  (Morris  and  Skeat,  1. 183). 
All  about  the  thorn  will  blow 
In  tufts  of  rosy-tinted  snow. 

Tennyson,  Two  Voices. 
4.  In  zool.,  some  sharp  process,  horn,  or  spine. 
See  spine,  3. —  5.  In  entom.,  one  of  certain  geom- 
etrid  moths :  an  English  book-name.  The  little 
thorn  is  Epione  advenaria;  the  early  thorn  is 
Selenia  illunaria. — 6.  In  lace-making,  a  small 
pointed  projection  used  to  decorate  the  cor- 
don-net, etc.  Compare  spine,  5. — 7.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  letter  Tp,  equivalent  to  th;  also,  the  cor- 
responding character  in  Icelandic. 

The  English  letter  thorn,  }>,  survived  and  continued  in 
use  down  to  the  15th  century,  when  it  was  transformed 
to  y.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVm.  160. 

A  thonx  in  the  flesh  or  side,  a  source  of  constant  an- 
noyance. 

There  was  given  to  me  a  fkom  [or  stake,  B.  T.,  margin] 
in  thejlesh,  the  messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet  me,  lest  1 
should  be  exalted  above  measure.  2  Cor.  xii  7. 

BufTalo-thom,  Acada  Latronum,  of  India,  a  low  tree 
with  an  umbr^a^like  top  when  old,  and  bearing  long 
prickles. —  Christ's  thoru.  See  ChrisVs.tftorr^  PiUiurus, 
and  nebbuk-tree.  In  Germany  the  holly  is  said  to  be  the 
Christ's-thorn. — Cockspur-thom,  the  American  Cratx- 

gus  Cms-gaUi,  also  calleA  Newcastle  thorn.  It  reaches  the 
eight  of  30  feet,  is  of  a  table-like  growth,  and  has  dark 
shining  leaves,  and  thorns  4  inches  long.  It  is  planted  for 
ornament  in  Europe,  being  perhaps  the  best  American 
species  for  the  purpose,  as  it  is  also  for  hedging. — Egyp- 
tian thorn.  Acacia  Aratnca  {A.  vera),  one  of  the  gum- 
arabic  trees. —  Elephant -thorn,  Acacia  tomentosa. — 
Evergreen  thorn,  the  pyracantb,  Cratagus  Pyracantha, 
of  southern  Europe.  It  is  a  favorite  in  culture  tor  its  lux- 
uriant evergreen  foliage  and  abundant  orange-scarlet  fruit. 
Being  of  a  spreading  and  trailing  habit,  it  is  in  England 
often  trained  upon  walls.— Glastonbury  thorn,  a  variety 
of  hawthorn,  Cratsegus  OxyacarUha,  var.  prmeox,  which 
puts  forth  leaves  and  flowers  about  Christmas.  This  va- 
riety is  said  to  have  originated  at  Glastonbury  Abbey,  Eng- 
land, and  it  was  believed  that  the  original  tree  was  the  st^ 
with  which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  aided  his  steps  on  his 
wanderings  from  the  Holy  Land  to  Glastonbury,  where, 
according  to  tradition,  he  became  the  foander  of  the  cele- 
brated abbey. —  Jerusalem  thorn.  See  Parkinsonia. — 
Jews'  thorn.  Same  as  Christ s-thom.—'Saioo  thorn, 
the  karoo  doom  or  doom  boom  of  South  Africa,  Acacia 
horrida,  a  tree  with  very  shiup  spines  from  i  inch  to  3 
inches  long.— LUy  thom,  a  plant  of  the  West  Indian 
rubiaceouB  genus  Catesbsca,  particularly  C.  spinosa  with 
large  yellow  nodding  flowers,  and  C.  parviflora  with  small 
white  flowers.  These  plants  are  spiny  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.— Newcastle  thorn.  See  cockspur-thom,  above. — 
Parsley-leafed  thorn,  the  parsley-haw,  Cratagus  apii- 
folia,  of  the  southern  United  States.— Pear-thom.  Same 
as  pear-haw  (which  see,  nnder  haw). — Fyracanth  thom, 
the  evergreen  thorn.— SaJIOW-thom.  See  Bippophai'.— 
Scarlet-f^ited  thom,  the  scarlet  or  red  haw,  Crateegus 
coccinea,  a  small  tree  common  northwai'd  in  North  Amer- 
ica, with  finely  cut-toothed  leaves  and  small  scarlet,  bare- 
ly edible  haws.— Scorpion-tiiom,  scorpion's  thorn. 
Same  as  scorpion-plant,  2. — September  thom.  See  Sep- 
tember.—SWsyroTm-tbom,  a  small  Chinese  tree,  Cwi- 
rania  triloba,  of  the  nettle  family.  Its  leaves  are  con- 
sidered as  good  as  those  of  the  molbeny  for  silkworms, 
but  are  more  difficult  to  gainer  on  account  of  thorns. — 
Thirsty  thorn.  Acacia  Seyirf.— Wait-a-bit  thorn,  the 
grapple-plant. — Washington  thorn,  Crataegus  cordata, 
found  in  Virginia,  and  thence  southwsml  and  westward. 
It  was  formerly  widely  planted  for  hedges,  being  dissem- 
inated from  near  Washington  city.  See  cut  above.- Way- 
thoni;  the  buckthorn,  Rhamnus  catharticus :  so  called 
as  sprmging  up  along  highways.  (Prov.  Eng.]— White 
thom.  (a)  In  England,  the  common  hawthorn:  so  called 
from  its  lighter  bark  in  contrast  with  t^e  sloe  or  black- 
thorn, (b)  In  the  United  Stetea,  sometimes,  the  scarlet- 
fruited  thom.  (c)  See  3facrocn«n«7)i.— WUlow-thom. 
Same  as  saUow-thom.  (See  also  blackthorn,  biKkthom,  cam- 
d's-thom,  mouse-thorn,  orange-thorn.) 


Thombill  i,Rhamfikomicrtm  heteropogoti). 


thorn-bird  (thdm'btod),  n.  A  South  Ameri- 
can dendrocolaptine  bird,  originally  Furnurius 
anumbi  (Vieillot,  after  Azara),  now  Anumbius 
acuUcaudatus  (and  rarely  Sphenopyga  anumbi). 


Thom-bircl  \Anttmbius  aiuticaitdnlits^. 

It  is  about  8  inches  long,  brown  varied  with  black,  white, 
and  chestnut,  and  noted  for  the  great  size  of  the  neet 
which  it  builds,  of  twigs  and  thorns,  in  bushes.  It  is  a 
well-known  Argentine  type,  a  sort  of  large  synallazme 
bird  with  short  wings,  stout  feet,  and  sharp  taU-teathers. 


thorn-broom 
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*^?™°°™  (tli6>^a'br6m),  n.    The  furze,  VUx  thorough  (thur'6),  prep,  and  adv.    [Early  mod. 

hi.  also  thorow;  often  written  briefly  thoro';  < 


thorn-bush  (thdm'bush),  u 
duces  thorns. 


A  shrub  that  pro- 


ME.   thoroug, 
ihorw,  thorg, 


thorou,    thorug, 


The  lanthorn  is  the  moon;  I,  the  man  in  the  moon;  this     thurgji,    thVA'gh,    thurch. 


thoruh,   thoru, 
thitruh,  thourh, 


thmrirTmeh,  my  thom^buih.         Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  v.  i. 

thorn-devil  (th6rn'dev*l),  n.    A  certain  spiny 
lizard,  Moloch  horridus. 


this    mvrgn,   thwrgh,   thurch,   thurth,  thurh,  <   AS. 
263.     tfeMT*,  rarely  and  chiefly  in  comp.  thyrh,  therh, 


Thorn-devil  I^Moloch  horriitus'). 


thomed  (thdmd),  a. 
ing  thorns ;  thorny. 


[<  thor-n\  -H-e(J2.]    Bear- 


thornstone  (thdm'ston),  n.  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  salt,  a  concretion  of  carbonates  of  lime, 
magnesia,  manganese,  and  iron,  and  some  chlo- 
rids,  which  accumulates  in  the  thorns  of  a  thorn- 
house. 

thorn-swine  (th6rn'swin),  n.    A  porcupine. 

thorntail  (th6m'tal),  n.  [<  thornX  +  taiU.'\ 
A  humming-bird  of  the  genus  Gouldia,  having 
long  sharp  tail-feathers  (whence  the  genus  is 
also  called  Prymnacantha) .  The  one  with  the  most 
spine-lilce  rectrices  Is  O.  popdairei,  H  inches  long,  the 
male  of  a  shining  grass-green  color,  varied  in  some  places 
with  red,  steel-blue,  black,  and  white.  It  inhabits  the 
United  States  of  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru. 

thorn-tailed  (thdm'tald),  a.  In  herpet.,  hav- 
ing spinose  scales  on  the  tail :  specific  in  the 
phrase  thorn-tmled  agamas.    See  Uromastix. 

thorny  (thdr'ni),  a.  [<  ME.  thorny  =  D.  doornig 
=  MHG.  dornic,  G-.  dormg;  as  thorri^  +  -y^.  The 
AS.tormis  thormht=G.dornicht.'i  1.  Aboimd- 
ingin  or  covered  with  thorns ;  producingthorns; 
prickly;  spiny. 

The  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven. 

Shat.,  Hamlet,  i.  3.  48. 

And  the  thorny  balls,  each  three  in  one, 
The  chestnuts  throw  on  our  path. 

Browning,  By  the  Fireside. 

Characteristic  of  or  resembling  a  thorn; 
irritating;  painful. 

The  sharp  thorny  points 
Of  my  alleged  reasons  drive  this  forward. 

ShaJc.,  Hen.  VHI.,  ii.  4.  224. 

A  sharp  tAom2/-toothed  satirical  rascal. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iv.  1. 

8.  In 2o67., spinous;  prickly;  echinate.— Thorny 
lobster,  the  spiny  lobster.  See  cut  under  PcUinurus.— 
Thorny  oyster.  Same  as  «Aor»-oyster.  =Syn.  1.  Spinose, 
spinous,  briery,  sharp. 
thorogummite  (tho-ro-gum'it),  n.  [<  thorium 
+  gummite.'}  A  mineral  occurring  in  massive 
forms  of  a  dull  yellowish-brown  color,  and  con- 


Silvery-green  with  thomed  vegetation,  sprawling  lobes  of 
the  prickly  pear.  The  Atlantic,  LXV.  207. 

thornen  (th6r'nen),  a.  [<  ME.  thornen,  thernen, 
<  AS.  thynien  (=  OFries.  thornen  =  OHG.  dur- 
nin),  of  thorn,  <  thorn,  thorn :  see  thorn^  and 
-en'-'.}    Made  of  thorns. 

thorn-headed    (th6rn'hed"ed),   o.      Aoantho- 
cephaloTis:    as,  the   thorn-headed  worms  (the 
members  of  the  order  Aeanthocephala).    See 
cut  under  Aeanthocephala. 
thornhogt  (thdm'hog),  n.     [ME.,  <  thorni-  + 
ftopi.]    A  hedgehog.   AyenUte  of  Inwyt,  p.  66. 
thorn-hopper  (th6rn'hop"er),  n.  A  tree-hopper, 
Thelia  cratsegi,  which  lives  on  the  thorn  and 
other  rosaceous  trees. 
thorn-hoiise  (th6rn'hous),  n.    A  salt-evaporat- 
ing house  in  which  the  brine  is  caused  to  trickle 
down  over  piles  of  brush  or  thorns,  in  order  to 
give  greater  exposure  for  evaporation. 
thornless  (thdm'les),  a.     [<  thorni-  +  -less.'\ 
Free  from  thorns. 

Youth's  gay  prime  and  thonUesg  paths. 

Coleridge,  Sonnet  to  Bowles. 
Thy  great 
Forefathers  of  the  thornless  garden,  there 
Shadowing  the  snow-limb'd  Eve. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xviii.  3. 

thorn-oyster  (th6m'ois"t6r),  n.  A  thorny  bi- 
valve of  the  family  Spondylidee.    See  cut  under 


II. 


ONorth.  therh  =  OS.  thurh,  thuru  =  6Fries. 
thruch,  truch,  Pries,  troch,  also  dor  =  MD.  deur, 
door,  D.  door  =  MLG.  durch,  dor  =  OHG.  duruh, 
dhwah,  durih,  MHG.  dureh,  dw,  G.  durch  = 
Goth,  thairh,  thorough,  through ;  orig.,  as  the 
AS.  (ONorth.)  and  Goth,  forms  indicate,  with 
radical  e  (AS.  therh,  >  *theorh,  >  thwrh) ;  prob. 
ong.  neut.  aec.  ('going  through')  of  the  adj.  ap- 
pearmg  in  OHG.  derh,  'pierced,'  whence  also 
ult.  AS.  dim.  thyrel  {Hhyrhel)  (=  OHG.  dmrhil, 
aurihil,  etc.),  pierced,  as  a  noun,  thyrel,  a  hole 
(see  thirl\  n.),  and  Goth,  thawko,  a  hole  (see 
tMrl\  and  ef .  thurrock) ;  perhaps  ult.  connect- 
ed with  AS.  thringan,  etc.,  press,  crowd  (press 
through) :  see  thrimg,  throngK  Hence,  by  trans- 
position, ftrowg'fci,  the  common  modem  form, 
differentiated  from  thorough  as  prep,  and  adv. 
For  the  form  thorough,<  AS.  thurh,  cf.  borough^, 
<  AS.  burh,  and  furrow,  <  AS.  furh.J  I.  prep. 
Through.  See  through^-,  a  later  form  of  thor- 
ough, now  the  exclusive  form  as  a  preposition 
and  adverb. 

He  that  wol  thorghe  Tarkye,  he  gothe  toward  the  Cytee 
of  Nyke,  and  passethe  thorghe  the  zate  of  Chienetout. 

MandeoiUe,  Travels,  p.  21. 
Whan  that  dede  was  don  deliuerli  &  sone 
Gode  lawes  thurth  his  lond  lelly  he  sette. 

wmiam  ofPaleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6475. 

And  thus  we  Sayled  ihorow  the  Gulf  of  Seynt  Elene,  other- 

wyse  callyd  the  Gulf  of  Satalie,  And  com  a  long  the  Costes 

of  Turkey,  And  ther  we  saw  the  Mowntaynes  of  Mace- 

donye.  Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travel],  p.  67. 

Over  hill,  over  dale. 

Thorough  bush,  tKorough  brier. 
Over  park,  over  pale. 
Thorough  flood,  thorough  Are. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  1.  3,  5. 

adv.  Through:  as,  thoroughgoing.     See 
adv. 
thorough  (thur'6),  a.  [<  thorough,  adv.']  1.  Go- 
ing through;  through,  in  a  literal  sense :  a  form 
now  occurring  only  in  dialectal  use  or  in  certain 
phrases  and  compounds.     See  throitgh^,  a. 

Let  all  three  sides  be  a  double  house,  without  thormigh 
lights  on  the  sides.  Bacon,  Building  (ed.  1887). 

3.  Going  through,  as  to  the  end  or  bottom  of 
anything;  thoroughgoing.  Hence— (o)  Penetrat- 
ing ;  searching ;  sharp ;  keen. 

The  intuitive  decision  of  a  bright 
And  thffroughredged  intellect  to  part 
Error  from  crime.  Tennyson,  IsabeL 

(6)  Leaving  nothing  undone;  slighting  nothing;  not  su- 
perficial. 
To  be  a  thorough  translator,  be  must  be  a  thorough  poet. 
Dryden,  Translation. 

(c)  Fully  executed;  having  no  deficiencies;  hence,  com- 
plete in  all  respects ;  unqualified ;  perfect. 

Me  seemes  the  Irish  Horse-boyes  or  Cuilles  ...  in  the 
thorough  reformation  of  that  realme  .  .  .  should  be  cutt 
of.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

Dark  night. 
Strike  a  full  silence,  do  a  thorow  right 
To  this  great  chorus. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  i. 
A  thorough  discussion  of  the  evils  and  dangers  of  all 
paper  money,  by  whomsoever  issued. 

The  NaMon,  XXI.  112. 

(d)  Earnest;  ardent.    [Bare.] 

She 's  taen  him  in  her  arms  twa. 
And  gien  him  kisses  thorough. 
The  Braes  o'  Yarrow  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  71). 
Thorough  framingt,  the  framing  of  doors  and  windows. 
—Thorough  Stress.  See  siresgi.— Toll  thorough.  See 
eoBi. 
thorough  (thur'6),  n.    [<  thorough,  a.  or  adv.] 

1.  That  which  goes  through.  Specifically- (at)  A 
thoroughfare ;  a  passage ;  a  channel. 

If  any  man  would  alter  the  natural  course  of  any  water 
to  run  a  contrary  way, .  .  .  the  alteration  must  be  from 
the  head,  by  making  other  thoroughs  and  devices. 

J.  Bradford,  Works  (Parker  Soc),  I.  303.  (Dairies.) 
(6)  A  furrow  between  two  ridges.  HaUiwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
(c)  Same  as  perpends  ^  nr,     ,      t    4.1. 

2.  In  Brit,  hist.,  m  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the 
policy  of  Strafford  and  Laud  of  conducting  or 
carrying  through  ('thorough')  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs  without  regard  to  obsta- 
cles. Hence  the  word  is  associated  with  their 
system  of  tyranny. 

The  dark,  gloomy  countenance,  the  full,  heavy  eye,  which 
meet  us  in  Strafford's  portrait,  are  the  best  commentary 
on  his  policy  of  Thorough.  *  „■  ,.  r, 

J.  R.  Green,  Short  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  509. 


thoroughbred 

indicate  stenographieaUy  the  successive  chords 
of  the  harmony. — 2.  A  system  of  stenographic 
marks,  especially  numerals,  thus  used  with  a 
bass  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  harmony. 
—  3.  The  science  or  art  of  harmonic  composi- 
tion in  general:  so  called  because  of  the  prev- 
alence of  such  stenographic  systems:  a  loose 
usage.  The  ordinary  system  of  thorough-bass,  that  of 
nimierals,  appears  first  in  a  publication  of  Richard  Dering 
in  1697,  and  its  earliest  systematic  presentation  was  by 
Viadana  in  1612.  In  this  system  numerals  are  used  to  in- 
dicate the  intervals  between  each  tone  of  the  given  bass 
and  the  constituent  tones  of  the  chord  to  which  it  belongs 
so  far  as  is  necessary  for  clearness.  If  the  bass  tone  is 
the  root  of  a  triad,  no  numeral  is  used,  unless,  perhaps, 
in  an  opening  chord,  to  mark  the  desired  position  of  the 
soprano,  or  where  a  previous  chord  might  occasion  am- 
biguity.   The  first  Inversion  of  a  triad  is  indicated  either 


taining  silica  and  the  oxids  of  uranium,  thorium,  tJigrough-bass  (thur'6-bas),  ».  1.  In  music,  a, 
andthemetalsoftheceriumandyttriumgroups.  figured  bass,  or  basso  continue — thatis,  abass 
It  is  somewhat  related  to  gummite,  but  is  distinguished  „„:„„  r,a,Tt  written  out  in  fuU  throughout  an  en- 
by  containing  thorium.  It  occurs  with  gadolmite  and  1.^^  f  and  accompanied  by  numerals  which 
other  rare  minerals  in  Llano  county,  Texas.  tire  piece,  anu  d,i/i>uiuiJ<»uio"  "j 


by  I  or  simply  by  6 ;  the  second  inversion  by  J.  A  sev- 
enth-chord is  marked  by  7 ;  its  first  inversion  by  s  or  by  | ; 
its  second  inversion  by  |  or  by  3 ;  and  its  third  Inversion 
by  |>  t,  or  simply  2.  A  chord  of  the  ninth  is  marked  9, 
etc.  A  suspension  is  Indicated  by  a  numeral  correspond- 
ing to  its  interval  from  the  bass,  followed  usually  by  a 
careful  noting  of  the  interval  of  the  resolution.  In  two 
successive  chords  having  tones  in  common  that  are  held 
over  from  one  to  the  other  in  the  same  voices,  the  numer- 
als required  to  indicate  them  in  the  first  chord  are  given, 
and  are  followed  in  the  second  by  dashes  to  mark  their  con- 
tinuance. Every  chromatic  deviation  from  the  original 
tonality  is  indicated.  If  the  deviation  occurs  in  a  tone  a 
third  above  the  bass,  a  3, );,  or  t|  is  generally  used  alone ; 
but  if  it  affects  a  tone  already  indicated  by  a  numeral,  the 
accidental  required  is  prefixed  to  the  num  era],  except  that, 
in  place  of  a  J  thus  prefixed,  it  is  customary  to  use  a  dash 
drawn  through  the  numeral  itself  (as  jB^or*).  A  passage 
that  is  to  be  performed  without  chords  — that  is,  in  uni- 
son or  in  octaves — is  marked  tasto  solo,  or  t.  s.  It  is 
practically  possible  to  indicate  in  these  ways  every  ele- 
ment in  the  most  complicated  harmonic  writing,  so  that 
an  entire  accompaniment  may  b^.  ;iresented  on  a  single 
staff.  The  interpretation  of  such  a  score  requires  a  thor- 
ough knowle'dge  of  the  principles  of  part-writing.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  wide-spread  use  of  this  system,  the  first 
inversion  of  a  triad  is  often  colloquially  called  a  six-chord, 
the  second  inversion  a  six-four  chord,  etc. 

thorough-bolt  (thur'o-bolt),  n.   In  mech.,  a  bolt " 
that  passes  through  a  hole  and  is  secured  in 
place  by  a  nut  screwed  upon  its  projecting  end : 
distinguished  from  a  tap-bolt. 

thoroughboret,  «•  *■  [ME.  thorouboren  (=  OHG. 
durhporon,  MHG.  durchborn,  G.  durchbohren); 
<  thorough  +  bore^.]  To  bore  through;  perfo- 
rate. B.' Manning,  Hist,  of  England  (ed.  Fumi- 
vall),  1.  16184. 

thorough-brace  (thur'6-bras),  n.  A  strong 
band  of  leather  extending  from  the  front  C- 
spring  to  the  back  one,  and  supportingthe  body 
of  a  coach  or  other  vehicle.    E.  S.  Knight. 

thorough-braced  (thur'6-brast),  a.  Provided 
with  or  supported  by  thorough-braces. 

The  old-fashioned  thorough-braced  wagon. 

5.  0.  Jewetl,  Country  Doctor,  p.  19. 

thoroughbred  (thur'o-bred),  a.  and  n.  [Also 
throughbred;  <  thorough  ■\-  bred.]  I.  a.  1.  Of 
pure  or  unmixed  breed,  stock,  or  race;  bred 
from  a  sire  and  dam  of  the  purest  or  best  blood. 
See  II. 

Many  young  gentlemen  canter  up  on  thorovgh^ired 
hacks,  spatter-dashed  to  the  knee. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xlv. 

Hence — 2.  Having  the  qualities  character- 
istic of  pure  breeding;  high-spirited;  mettle- 
some; elegant  or  graceful  in  form  or  bearing: 
sometimes  applied  colloquially  to  persons. — 
3.  Thoroughgoing;  thorough. 

Your  thoroughbred  casuist  is  apt  to  be  very  little  of  a 
Christian.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  23,  note. 

Cushing,  scarce  a  man  in  years. 

But  a  sailor  thoroughbred.  

The  Century,  XXXVni.  730. 

II.  n.  An  animal,  especially  a  horse,  of  pure 
blood,  stock,  or  race;  strictly,  and  as  noting 
horses,  a  race-horse  all  of  whose  ancestors  for  a 
given  number  of  generations  (seven  in  England, 
five  in  -America)  are  recorded  in  the  stud-book. 


thoroughbred 

In  America  the  name  Is  now  loosely  given  to  any  animal 
that  is  of  pure  blood  and  recorded  pedigree,  or  is  entitled 
to  be  recorded  in  a  stad-book,  herd-book,  or  flock-register, 
and  whose  ancestry  Is  known  and  recorded  for  five  gener- 
ations of  dams  and  six  of  sires.  In  the  most  restricted 
sense  atAorot^A&rad  is  the  English  race-horse,  with  ances- 
try recorded  in  the  stud-book ;  &  pure-bred  is  a  similarly 
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It  can  hardly  be  that  there  ever  was  such  a  monster  as 
a  thorough-paced  speculative  Atheist  in  the  world. 

Evelyn,  True  B,eligion,  I.  89. 
I  never  knew  a  thorouglt-paced  female  gamester  hold 
her  beauty  two  winters  together. 

Addison,  Guardian,  No.  120. 


thou 

Or  else  to  call  in  from  the  fields  and  waters,  shops  and 
work-houaen,  from  the  inbred  stock  of  more  homely 
women  and  less  filching  thorps-men. 

Fairfax,  Bulk  and  Selvedge  (1674).    (Halliwen.) 

thorter-ill  (th6r't6r-il),  ».    Same  as  loupmg^U. 
[Scotch.] 


bred  animal  of  another  breed,  with  recorded  ancestry  in  thorOUgh-pm  (thur'o-pm),  n.     A  swelung  in  Thos  (thos),  n.     See  Thous. 


knee  of  the  fore  leg. 
thorough-shot  (thnr'6-shot),  n. 


Same  as  thor- 


n.     Same  as 


herd-books,  stud-books,  flock-books,  or  other  pedigree 
records.    Sometimes  applied  colloquially  to  persons. 

In  the  [American]  "  Stud  Book,"  I  have  laid  it  down  as  a 
.  rule  that  to  pass  a  thorovakbred  [be  entitled  to  registry  in 
the  Stud  Book,  if  a  breeding  animal]  a  horse  must  have 
at  least  six  pure  and  known  crosses,  and  for  reasons  there 
given  have  admitted  mares  one  degree  short  of  that  stan- 
dard [that  is,  six  generations  for  sires,  and  flve  for  dams]. 
Wallace,  Trotting  Eegister,  1. 14. 

Horse  for  horse,  a  thoroughbred  is  an  animal  of  more 
endurance  and  swiftness  than  a  halftred ;  he  is  as  toe  a  thorOUgh-Spedt  (thnr'o-sped),  a.    FuUy  accom- 
fencer  as  any  halfbred.  and  h^s.pac^eis^c^aMy|r^ater._     pUshef ;  th^oroigh-paced!^ 

thoroughfare  (thnr'o-far),  n.  [Also  thro^^h-  Our  «A<«-o«^A-^«<J  republic  of  Whigs, 
/ore(q.v.):  formerly  sometimes  thoroughfair,  thorough-Stem  (thur  o-stem), 
thorowfair;  <  ME.  thurghfare,  <  AS.  thurhfaru,    fhorouglmort.  ,         ,         , 

a  thoroughfare,  <  tJmrh,  thorough,  through,  +  thorough-stltcht,  adv.    Same  as  through-sUtch. 
/ar«,  a  going:  see  *oroM^78and/arei.]   1.  That  thorough-stouet  (thur  6-st6n),  n.     Same  as 
through  which  one  goes;  a  place  of  travel  or    through-stone. 
passage. 

This  world  nis  but  a  thurghfare  ful  of  wo. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 1989. 
The  courts  are  flll'd  with  a  tumultuous  din 
Of  crowds,  or  issuing  forth,  or  ent'ring  in; 
A  thoroughfare  of  news. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Hetamorph.,  xiL  79. 

Specifically — (ot)  A  place  through  which  much  traffic 
passes. 

This  [Panama]  is  a  flourishing  City  by  reason  it  is  a  thor- 
aaghfair  for  all  imported  or  exported  Goods  and  Treasure 
to  and  from  all  parts  of  Peru  and  Chili. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  1. 179. 

Those  townes  that  we  call  thorovifavres  haue  great  and 
sumptuous  innes  builded  in  them. 
Harrison,  Descrip.  of  Eng.,  iii.  16  (Holinshed's  Chron.,  I.). 
(&)  A  road  for  public  use ;  a  highway ;  a  public  street, 
unobstructed  and  open  at  both  ends. 

Not  willing  to  be  known, 
He  left  the  barren-beaten  thoroughfare. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

(e)  A  strait  of  water,  or  a  neck  of  land  connecting  two 
bodies  of  water,  habitually  traversed  by  wild  fowl  in 
migrating  or  passing  to  and  from  their  feeding-grounds. 
8portsmaiii>8  Oazetteer,  \ 

2.  Passage;  travel;  transit. 

Hell  and  this  world,  one  realm,  one  continent 

Of  easy  thoroughfare.  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  393. 

thorou^hfoot  (thur'o-fut),  n.  The  disarrange- 
ment in  a  tackle  caused  by  one  or  both  of  the 
blocks  having  been  turned  over  through  the 
parts  of  the  fall.  • 

thoroughgatet  (thur'o-gat),  n.   [Early  mod.  E. 
also  thorowgate;  <  thorough  +  gat^."]    A  thor- 
oughfare. 
That  corner  is  no  thorow  gate. 

Terence  in  Unglish  (1614).    (ITares.) 

thorough-girtt,  a-  [MB.  thurgh-gvrt.']  Pierced 
throuju 

Thurgh-girt  with  many  a  grevous  blody  wounde. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 162. 

thorough-gof  (thur'o-go),  v.  t.  [ME;  thwrhgon 
(of.  AS.  tmrhgangan ;  =  G.  cktrehgehen)',  <  thor- 
ough +  goJ]    To  go  through 


Ibis-headed  Thotb,  wearing  the  moon- 
crescent  and-disk.  (From CbampoUion's 
*'  Panthdon  Egyptien.") 


thOTOUgfigding  (thur'6-g6"ing),  o.   [thorough,  thorowt,  i^rep.,  ( 
adv.,+  going.    Cf.  throughganging.\    Unquali-  4.i^£°£.*V^^''£?;'. 


coptdlans,  Methodists,  Presbyterians. 

Q.  S.-HaM,  German  Culture,  p.  300. 
=Syn.  See  radical. 

thorough-joint  (thur'6-joiut),  ».  In  anat,  a 
perfectly  movable  joint  or  articulation  of  bones ; 
diarthrosis  of  any  kind:  arthrodia.     Coues. 

thorough-lightedti  «•   Same  as  through-lighted. 

thoroughly  (thur' o-li),  adv.  [<  thorough  +  -ly^. 
Cf.  throughly. 1  In  "a  thorough  manner;  imquali- 
fiedly;  fuUy;  completely. 

thoroughness  (thur'o-nes),  n.  [<  thorough  + 
-ness.']  The  condition  or  character  of  being 
thorough;  completeness;  perfectness. 

thoroughoutt,  prep,  and  adv.     [<  ME.  thorghe- 
out,  thurthout;  <  thorough  +  out.    Cf.  through- 
out.']  Throughout,  j;  Bm^/ord, "Works  (Parker 
Soc,  1853),  n.  323. 
And  thorghe  out  many  othere  lies,  that  ben  abouten  Inde. 
UandmiUe,  Travels,  p.  4. 


thorough-paced  (thur'6-past),  a.  Literally,  per- 
fectly trained  to  go  through  all  the  possible 
paces,  as  a  well-trained  horse ;  hence,  perfect 

or  complete;  going  all  lengths;  thoroughgoing;  thorpsman    (thdrps '  man),   n 
downright;  consummate.  (-men).    A  villager. 


the  hollow  of  the  hock  of  the  horse,  appearing  those  (SHoz),  a.  and  pron.  [PI.  of  that;  ety- 
on  both  inner  and  outer  aspects,  and  caused  mologicaUy  the  same  as  these,  q.  v.]  See  this 
by  distention  of  the  synovial  sheath  of  the    and  that. 

flexor  perforans  tendon  playing  over  the  side  thosset  (thos),  n,.    An  unidentified  fish, 
of  the  joint;  also,  a  similar  swelling  on  the        The  merchants  of  Constantinople. ..  send  their  barkes 
posterior  aspect  of  the  carpal  joint,  or  so-called    vnto  the  riuer  of  Tanais  to  buy  dried  flshes.  Sturgeons, 

rAoMes,  Barbils,  and  an  infinite  number  of  other  fishes. 
Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  93. 

Thoth  (tot  or  thoth),  n.  [<  Gr.  eiiB,  euAB,  BeW,  < 
Egypt.  Tehut.]  An  Egyptian  divinity  whom 
the  Greeks  assim- 
ilated to  their 
Hermes  (Mer- 
cury). He  was  the 
god  of  speech  and 
hieroglyphics  or  let- 
ters, and  of  the  reck- 
oning of  time,  and  the 

thoroughwaz  (thur'o-waks),  n.  [Also  thorow-  ^represented  ^'aS! 
wax  and  throw-wax;  <  thorough,  through,  +  wax,  man  figure,  usually 
grow,  the  stem  appearing  to  grow  through  the  with  the  head  of  an 
leaf.]  Aplsmt,Buplewimrotmdifomm.'aa,me  ^jt^  ^^t  moonS 
as  har^S-ear,  1.  and  -orescent.      Also 

thoroughwort  (thur'o-w6rt),  n.    A  composite    Ta/t. 
plant,  EupatoriwmperyoUaImm,  common  in  east-  thothert.    An  ob- 
ern  North  America.   It  has  a  stout  hairy  stem,  2  to  4    solete  contraction 
feet  high,  with  opposite  leaves  united  at  the  base  (con-     of  the  other, 

thou  (SHou),  j)ro». 
[<  MiE.  thou,  thow, 
thu  (in  enclitic 
use  attached  to 
a  preceding  aux- 
iliary, tou,  tow — 
artow,  art  thou, 
hastou,  hast  thou, 
etc.),  <  AS.  fha 
(gen.  thin,  dat.  the, 
ace.  the,  older  and. 

poet,  thee,  instr.  the;  pi.  nom.  ge  (ye),  gen.  edwer 
(your),  dat.  edw  (you),  aec.  edw,  poet,  edteic  (you): 
dual.  nom.  git,  gen.  i^cer,  dat.  foe,  ace.  ine,  ineit) 
=  OS.  tha  =  OE^ies.  thu  =  MD.  du  (mod.  D.  uses 
the  pi.  gij,  =  B.  ye,  for  sing.)  =  MLG.  LG.  du  = 
OHG.  MHG.  du,  du,  G.  du  =  loel.  thU  =  Sw.  Dan. 
du  =  Goth,  thu  =  "W.  *s  =  Gael.  Ir.  tu  =  OBulg.  U 
=  Buss,  tui,  etc.,  =  lt.  tu  =  Gr.  av,  Doric  tS  = 
Skt.  taam,  thou,  orig.**wo,  one  of  the  orig.  Indo- 
Bur.  personal  pronouns  (cf .  /,  he,  the\  that,  etc.). 
Hence  thme,  thy.]  A  personal  pronoun  of  the 
second  person,  m  the  singular  number,  nomina- 
tive case,  the  possessive  ease  being  thy  or  thine, 
and  the  objective  thee:  plural,  ye  or  you,  your, 
you.    See  thine  and  you, 

Wei  sone,  bute  thu  flitte,  '■' 

With  swerde  ihc  the  anhitte. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  21. 
Thi  soule  with  synne  is  goostly  slayn. 
And  thmi  withoute  sorewe  thi  synne  tellis. 

PoliUcal  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  199. 
Thou  H  fallen  again  to  thy  dissembling  trade. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Philaster,  iv.  2. 
"  O  what  dost  thee  want  of  me,  wild  boar,"  said  he. 
JaBial  Hunter  of  Bromsgrove  (Child's  Ballads,  YIII.  146). 
I  beg  thee  by  the  FUial  Love 
Due  to  thy  Father.     Congreve,  Hymn  to  Venus. 
O  thou!  bold  leader  of  the  Trojan  bands. 
And  you,  conf ed'rate  chiefs  from  foreign  lands ! 

Pope,  Iliad,  xii.  69. 
In  ordinary  English  use  the  place  of  thou  has  been  taken 
by  you,  which  is  properly  plural,  and  takes  a  plural  verb. 
Thou  is  now  little  used  except  archaically,  in  poetry,  pro- 
vincially,  in  addressing  the  Deity,  and  by  the  Fnends, 
who  usually  say  not  thou  but  thee,  putting  a  verb  in  the 
third  person  singular  with  it :  as,  thee  is  or  is  thee  ? 

0  thou  that  hearest  prayer,  unto  thee  shaU  all  flesh  come. 

Ps.  Ixv.  2. 

The  priest  asked  me,  "  Why  we  said  Thou  and  Thee  to 
people?  for  he  counted  us  but  fools  and  idiots  for  speak- 
ing so."  I  asked  him  "Whether  tliose  that  translated  the 
scriptures^  and  made  the  grammar  and  accidence,  were 
fools  and  idiots,  seeing  they  translated  the  scriptures  so, 
and  made  the  grammar  so,  Thau  to  one,  and  You  to  more 
than  one,  and  left  it  so  to  us  ?  "    George  Fox,  Joum^,  1665. 

And  if  thou  marries  a  good  un  I'll  le^ve  the  land  to  thee. 
Tennyson,  Northern  Farmer,  N.  S. 
Formerly  it  was  used  in  general  address,  and  often  bore 
special  significance  according  to  circumstances,  as  noting 
—  (o)  equality,  familiarity,  or  intimacy;  (6)  superiority  on 
the  part  of  the  speaker ;  (c)  contempt  or  scorn  for  the  per- 
son addressed  (see  thou,  v.). 

1  will  begin  at  tkg  heel,  and  tell  what  thou  art  by  inches, 
thaiu  thing  of  no  bowels,  thou  I    Shale.,  T.  and  C,  IL  1. 64. 

thou  (SHou),  D.  [<  ME.  thowen  (=  Icel.  Hiiia  = 
Sw.  dmi  =  ML.  tuare;  cf.  P.  tutoyer);  <  thou, 
pron,  Cf.  fhout.]  I.  tram.  To  address  as 
"thou":  implying  (except  when  referring  to 


Upper  Part  of  the  Stem  with  the  Inflorescence  of  Thoroughwort 

^Eufiatoriutn  ferfoliatum). 

a,  a  mature  head ;  b,  achene  with  pappus. 

nate-perfoliate),  the  stem  thus  passing  through  the  blade 
(whence  the  name).  The  flowers  are  white,  many  in  a  head, 
the  heads  in  a  large  compound  corymb.  The  leaves  and 
tops  form  an  offlcinEj.  as  well  as  domestic  drug  of  tonic 
and  diaphoretic  properties,  in  large  doses  emetic  and 
aperient.  The  name  is  extended  to  other  species  of  the 
^enus.    Also  boneset  and  Indian  sage. 

adv.,  and  a.    An  obsolete  spell- 


Same  as  fhor- 


fied;  out-and-out;  thorough;  complete. 

What  I  mean  by  "  evolutionism"  is  consistent  and  thor- 
oughgoing  uniformitarianism. 

Huxley,  Pop.  ScL  Mo.,  XXXI.  212. 

Admirers  of  Kant,  Hegel,  and  Schopenhauer  are  as  dif-  thorp  (th6rp),  n.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  thorpe; 
ferent  and  marked  individualities  as  tWoMffft-fl'oinjrEpis-     <  WE,  thorp,  throp,  <  AS.  thorp  (used  esp.  in 


thorow-leaf  (thur'o-lef),  n. 
wax. 
thorow-'wax  (thur'6-waks),  n. 

a. 


Same  as  fhorough- 


names  of  places)  =  OS.  OPnes.  thotp  =  D. 
MLG.  dorp,  a  village,  =  OHG.  MHG.  G.  dorf 
=  Icel.  thorp,  a  village,  rarely  farm,  =  Sw.  torp, 
a  farm,  cottage,  =  Dan.  torp,  a  hamlet,  =  Goth. 
tAojirp,  a  field.  Connections  uncertain;  cf .  G. 
dial.  (Swiss)  dorf,  visit,  meeting.  Cf .  W.  tref, 
village,  =  Olr.  treb,  settlement,  tribe,  village, 
connected  with  L.  trihus,  tribe:  see  tribe.  On 
the  other  hand,  cf.  Icel.  tkyrpast,  refl.,  press, 
thxong,<  thorp,  a  village,with  (Jr.  rii^Bv,  L.  turba, 
crowd,  throng;  AS.  threp,  throp,  village;  Lith. 
troia,  buUding.]  A  group  of  houses  standing 
together  in  the  country;  a  hamlet;  a  village: 
used  chiefly  in  place-names,  and  in  names  of 
persons  derived  from  places:  as,  Althorp,  Cop- 
msinBthorpe, 

The  cok  that  orloge  is  of  thorpes  lyte. 

Chmuser,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.  350. 
Some  of  the  Yorkshire  thorpes  axe  still  simply  isolated 
farmsteads,  which  have  noi^  as  in  most  cases,  grown  into 
hamlets  or  villages. 

Isaac  Taylor,  N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  XI.  437. 

pi.  fhorpsmen 


thou 

the  usage  of  the  Friends)  familiarity,  wrath, 
scorn,  contempt,  etc. 

She  was  neuer  heard  so  much  as  to  thou  any  in  anger. 
Stubbee,  Chrlstal  Glasse  (New  Shafc  Soc),  p.  198. 
Taunt  him  with  the  license  at  ink :  if  thou  thou'st  him 
some  thrice,  it  shall  not  be  amiss.    Shale,  T.  N.,  ill.  2.  48. 

II.  mtrans.  To  use  thou,  thee,  thy,  and  thine 
in  discourse,  as  do  the  Friends, 
though  (SHo),  con^.  and  adv.  [Also  written 
briefly  tho',  iho;  <  ME.  though,  thoughe,  thogh, 
thog,  thoh,  thow,  thoo,  tho,  thauh,  thag,  thau,thaih, 
iheg,  thei,  tlieig,  theigh,  eta.,  <  AS.  tJiedh,  theh  = 
OS.  thoh  =  OFries.  thach  =  D.  doch  =  MLG. 
doch  =  OHG.  doh,  doh,  MHG-.  doeh,  G.  doch  = 
Icel.  tho  =  Sw.  doch  =  Dan.  dog  =  Goth,  thauh, 
though  (the  Goth,  form  indicating  a  formation 
<  *tha,  pronominal  base  of  that,  etc.,  +  -uh,  an 
enclitic  particle).]  I.conj.  1.  Notwithstanding 
that;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that;  albeit;  while: 
followed  by  a  clause,  usually  indicative,  either 
completely  or  elliptioally  expressed,  and  not- 
ing a  recognized  fact. 

Thog  the  asse  spac,  f  rigtede  he  [Balaam]  nogt. 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  3078. 
Thas  Arther  the  hende  kyng  at  herte  hade  wonder, 
He  let  no  semblaunt  be  sene. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Qreen  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  467. 
This  child,  the  hit  were  gung,  wel  hit  understod, 
For  sell  child  is  sone  l-lered  ther  he  wole  beo  god. 

Life  of  Thomas  Beket,  p.  8.    (HaUiwell.) 
He's  young  and  handsome,  though  he  be  my  brother. 

Beau,  and  PI.,  Scornlul  Lady,  iii.  2. 
Her  plans,  though  vast,  were  never  visionary. 

Pretcott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  16. 
2.  Conceding  or  allowing  that;  however  true 
it  be  that;  even  were  it  the  case  that;  even  if: 
followed  by  a  subjunctive  clause  noting  a  mere 
possibility  or  supposition. 

1  parfoumed  the  peuaunce  the  preest  me  enioyned, 
And  am  f ul  sori  for  my  synnes,  and  so  I  shal  euere 
Whan  I  thinke  there-on,  theighe  I  were  a  pope. 

Piers  Plamman  ^),  v.  609. 
We  .  .  .  charge  noght  his  chateryng,  thogh  he  chide  euer. 
DetirwAwm  of  Trorg  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1931. 
Nay,  take  all, 
Though  'twere  my  exhibition  to  a  royal 
For  one  whole  year. 

FleUsher,  Spanish  Curate,  i.  1. 

What  would  it  avail  us  to  have  a  liireling  Clergy,  though 

neverso  learned?       MUUm,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Bemonst. 

8.  Hence,  without  concessive  force,  in  the  case 
that;  if:  commonly  used  in  the  expression  as 


And  schalle  be  youre  Deflence  in  all  aduerssite, 
As  though  that  y  were  dayly  in  youre  sight. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  .40. 

In  the  vine  were  three  branches,  and  it  was  as  though 
it  budded.  Gen.  xl.  10. 

■  O,  how  can  Love's  eye  be  true. 
That  is  so  vex'd  with  watching  and  with  tears? 
No  marvel,  then,  though  I  mistake  my  view. 

S?Mk,,  Sonnets,  cxlviiL 

The  beauty  of  her  flesh  abash'd  the  boy, 
Astlw'  it  were  the  beauty  of  her  soul. 

Tennyson,  Pelleaa  and  Ettarre. 

4.  Nevertheless ;  however ;  still ;  but :  followed 
by  a  clause  restricting  or  modifying  preceding 
statements. 

Lecherle  ...  is  on  of  the  zeuen  dyadliche  zennes,  t?MS 

ther  by  zome  bronches  thetne  byeth  najt  dyadlich  zenne. 

AyenWte  oflnwyt  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  9. 

Glad  shall  I  be  if  I  meet  with  no  more  such  brunts ; 

though  I  fear  we  are  not  got  beyond  all  danger. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  i. 

As  thougli.  See  def.  3.—  Though  thatt,  though. 
Though  that  my  death  were  adjunct  to  my  act, 
By  heaven,  I  would  do  it.    Shak.,  E.  John,  iii.  3.  57. 

What  though  (elliptioally  for  what  though  the  fact  or 
ease  is  so),  wiat  does  that  matter?  what  does  it  signify? 
need  I  (we,  you,  etc.)  care  about  that? 

I  keep  but  three  men,  .  .  .  but  what  though  f  yet  I  live 
like  a  poor  gentleman  bom.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  1.  286. 
=Syn.  Although,  Though,  etc.  (See  although.)  While, 
Though.    See  while. 

II.  adv.  Notwithstanding  this  or  that ;  how- 
ever; for  all  that. 

Would  Katharine  had  never  seen  him  tJiough  ! 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  2.  26. 

I'  faith.  Sneer,  though,  I  am  afraid  we  were  a  little  too 

severe  on  Sir  Fretful.  Sheridan,  The  Critic,  i.  1. 

though-allt  (sHo'&l),  conj.  [ME.  though  al, 
thof  al,  etc.;  <  though  +  all.  Cf.  although.'] 
Although. 

I  am  but  a  symple  knave, 
Thof  an  I  come  of  curtayse  kynne. 

KoriPJays,  p.  121. 

Nowe  loke  on  me,  my  lorde  dere, 
Thof  all  I  put  me  noght  in  pres. 

York  Plays, -p.  12Z. 

thoughlesst  (tho'Ios),  conj.  [MB.  thagles;  < 
though  +  -less  as  in  unless.']  Nevertheless; 
still;  however. 
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7eS™rt^?„®h"'"'^  ''  kueaduol,  an(}  may  wel  wende  to 
zenne  dyadlich.  AyeiMte  oflnwyt  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  6. 

thought!  (that),  n.  [<  ME.  thought,  thouht,  thoht, 
thogt,  thugt,Ulwgt,  <  AS.  gethoht,  also  theaht, 
getheaht  =  OS.githaht,  f .,  thinking,  belief,  =  D. 
gedachte  =  pH&.  *daht,  MHG.  ddht,  f . ,  thought, 
(JUG.  gedaht  (of.  OHG.  amddht,  MHG.  anddht, 
G.  andacht,  attention,  devotion  (=  Goth,  an- 
dathahts,  attention),  G.  bedacht,  deliberation) 
=  Icel.  «(ort«,  thottr,  thought,  =  Goth,  thuhttts, 
tiiought  (the  above  forms  being  more  or  less  con- 
fused); with  formative  -t  or  -tu,  <  AS.  thencan 
(pret.  thohte),  etc.,  think:  see  ihink^.]  1.  The 
act  or  the  product  of  thinking.  Psychologically 
considered,  thought  has  two  elements— one  a  series  of 
pnenomena  of  consciousness  during  an  interval  of  time  in 
which  there  is  no  noticeable  interruption  of  the  current 
01  association  by  outward  reactions  (peripheral  sensations 
and  muscular  efforts);  the  other  a  more  or  less  definite 
acquisition  to  the  stock  of  mental  possessions— namely,  a 
notion,  which  may  repeatedly  present  itself  and  be  recog- 
°  i  .  *J."ientical.  The  former  of  these  elements  is  the 
act  01  thinking  as  it  appears  to  consciousness ;  the  latter 
18  the  lasting  effect  produced  upon  the  mind,  likewise 
considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  consciousness,  (a) 
In  the  most  concrete  sense,  a  single  step  in  a  process  of 
thinking ;  a  notion ;  a  reflection. 

"They  are  never  alone,"  said  I  "that  are  accompanied 
with  noble  thoughts."  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  i. 

Truth  shall  nurse  her. 
Holy  and  heavenly  thoughts  still  counsel  her. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VTII.,  v.  5.  30. 
Some  to  Conceit  alone  their  taste  confine, 
.  And  glittering  thoughts  struck  out  at  every  line. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  L  290. 
To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

Wordsworth,  Ode,  Immortality. 
(b)  The  condition  or  state  of  a  person  during  such  mental 
action. 

Horn  sat  upon  the  grunde, 
In  thujte  he  was  Ibunde. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  32. 
Sir  Bedivere  .  .  .  paced  beside  the  mere. 
Counting  the  dewy  pebbles,  flx'd  in  thought. 

Tennyson,  Morte  d'Arthur. 
(e)  A  synonym  of  cognition  in  the  common  threefold  divi- 
sion  of  modes  of  consciousness :  from  the  fact  that  thought, 
as  above  described,  embraces  every  cognitive  process  ex- 
cept sensation,  which  is  a  mode  of  consciousness  more  al- 
lied to  volition  than  to  other  kinds  of  cognition. 

Feeling,  thought,  and  action  are  to  a  certain  extent  op- 
posed or  mutually  exclusive  states  of  mind. 

J.  SuUy,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  657. 
{d)  The  objective  element  of  the  Intellectual  product. 

Thought  always  proceeds  from  the  less  to  the  more  de- 
terminate, and,  in  doing  so,  it  cannot  determine  any  object 
positively  without  determining  it  negatively,  or  determine 
it  negatively  without  determining  it  positively. 

E.  Caird,  Philos.  of  'KsoA,  p.  313. 
Thought  is,  in  every  case,  the  cognition  of  an  object, 
which  really,  actually,  existentially  out  of  thought,  is  ideal- 
ly, intellectually,  intelligibly  within  it;  and  just  because 
within  in  the  latter  sense,  is  it  known  as  actually  without 
in  the  former.  Mind,  No.  35,  July,  1884. 

(fi)  A  judgment  or  mental  proposition,  in  which  form  the 
concept  always  appears. 

Thought  proper,  as  distinguished  from  other  facts  of  con- 
sciousness, may  be  adequately  described  as  the  act  of  know- 
ing or  judging  things  by  means  of  concepts. 

DeanMansel,  Prolegomena  to  Logic,  p.  22. 
(/)  An  argument,  inference,  or  process  of  reasoning,  by 
which  process  the  concept  is  always  produced. 

Without  entering  upon  the  speculations  of  the  Nominal- 
ists and  the  Realists,  we  must  admit  that,  in  the  process 
of  ratiocination,  properly  called  thought,  the  mind  acts 
only  by  words.  G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  i. 
(g)  A  concept,  considered  as  something  which,  under  the 
influence  of  experience  and  mental  action,  has  a  develop- 
ment of  its  own,  more  or  less  independent  of  individual 
caprices,  and  that  (1)  in  the  life  of  an  individual,  and  (2) 
in  history :  as,  the  gradual  development  of  Greek  thought, 
(h)  The  subjective  element  of  intellectual  activity;  think- 
ing. 

By  the  word  thought  1  understand  all  that  which  so  takes 
place  in  us  that  we  of  ourselves  are  immediately  conscious 
of  it.  Descartes,  Prln.  of  Philos.  (tr.  by  Veitch),  i.  §  9. 

(i)  The  understanding ;  intellect. 

For  our  instruction,  to  impart 
Things  above  earthly  thought.    Milton,  P.  L. ,  vii.  82. 
What  never  was  seen  or  heard  of  may  yet  be  conceived ; 
nor  is  anything  beyond  the  power  of  thought  except  what 
implies  an  absolute  contradiction. 

Bum£,  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding,  u. 

2.  An  intention;  a  design;  a  purpose;  also,  a 
half-formed  determination  or  expectation  with 
reference  to  future  action :  with  of:  as,  I  have 
some  thought  o/ going  to  Europe. 

They  have  not  only  thoughts  of  repentance,  but  general 
purposes  of  doing  the  acts  of  it  at  one  time  or  other. 

Stillingjleet,  Sermons,  II.  iii. 

The  sun  was  very  low  when  we  came  to  this  place,  and 
we  had  some  thoughts  of  staying  there  all  night;  but  the 
people  gave  ns  no  great  encouragement 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  1. 106. 

3.  pi.  A  particular  frame  of  mind;  a  mood  or 

temper. 

I  would  not  there  reside. 
To  put  my  father  in  impatient  tJioughts 
By  being  in  his  eye.    i      Shale,  Othello,  i.  3.  243. 
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It  glads  me 
To  flnd  your  thoughts  so  even. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  iii.  1, 
4t.  Doubt;  perplexity. 

Whan  the  lordes  vndirstod  that  kynge  Arthur  was  gon 
and  lefte  his  londe,  than  thei  hadde  grete  thought  where- 
fore it  myght  be ;  but  no  wise  cowde  thei  devise  the  cause. 
Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  176. 

5.  Care;  trouble;  anxiety;  grief. 
There  is  another  thynge  .  .  . 

Wliioh  cause  is  of  my  deth  for  sorwe  and  thought 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  1.  679. 

In  this  thought  and  this  auguyssh  was  the  mayden  by 

the  coniurison  of  Merlin.        Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  iii.  608. 

Take  no  thought  [be  not  -anxious,  E.  V.)  for  your  life, 

what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink.         Mat.  vi.  25. 

Gonzales  was  done  to  death  by  Gasoa.    Soto  died  of 

thought  in  Florida ;  and  ciuill  wars  eate  vp  the  rest  in 

Peru.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  871. 

6.  A  slight  degree ;  a  fraction ;  a  trifle ;  a  little : 
used  in  the  adverbial  phrase  a  thought:  as,  a 
thought  too  small. 

Here  be  they  are  every  way  as  fair  as  she,  and  a  thought 
fairer,  I  trow.  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  iv.  1. 

Though  I  now  totter,  yet  I  think  I  am  a  thought  better. 
Svnft,  Letter,  Aug.  12^  1727. 
Elemental  law  of  thougbt.  See  elemental.— ttea 
thought.  See  free.—  Objective  thougbt.  See  objec- 
tive reason,  under  objective. — Second  thoughts,  maturer 
or  calmer  reflection ;  after-consideration :  as,  on  second 
thoughts,  I  will  not  speak  of  it. 

Is  it  so  true  that  second  thoughts  are  best? 
Not  flrst,  and  third,  which  are  a  riper  flrst? 

Tennyson,  Sea  Dreams. 
Upon  or  with  a  thougbt,  with  the  speed  of  thought ; 
in  a  twinkling ;  immediately. 

The  fit  is  momentary ;  upon  a  thought 

He  will  again  be  well.     Shak. ,  Macbeth,  ill.  4. 66. 

I  will  be  here  again,  even  with  a  thought. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  V.  8. 19. 
What  is  my  thought  like?  a  game  in  which  one  or 
more  of  the  players  think  of  a  certain  object,  and  the  rest^ 
through  questions  as  to  what  that  thought  or  object  is 
like,  try  to  guess  it.  =Syn.  1.  (a)  Feeling,  etc.  (see  senti- 
ment); imagination,  supposition. 
thought^  (thftt).    Preterit  and  past  participle 
of  thinJc^. 
thoughts  (that).    Preterit  of  think^. 
thought^  (that),  n.     [Also  thowt;  dial,  form  of 
thoft^ ;  in  part  a  corruption  of  thwart^.]  A  row- 
er's seat;  a  thwart.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
The  thoughts,  the  seats  of  rowers  in  a  boat. 

Diet.  up.  Moor.    (Halliwell,  under  thowts.) 

thoughted  (tha'ted),  a.     [<  thought^  +  -ed».] 
Having  thoughts:  used  chiefly  in  composition 
with  a  qualifying  word. 
Tjow-thoughted  care.  MUton,  Comns,  L  6. 

Those  whom  passion  hath  not  blinded, 
Subtle-tAott^Atea,  myriad-minded. 

Tennyson,  Ode  to  Memory. 
ShaXiov-thoughted,  and  cold-hearted. 

S.  Speacefr,  Universal  Progress,  p.  102. 

thoughtent  (tha'tn).     An  old  preterit  plural 
(and  irregular  past  participle)  of  think\ 
Be  yon  thoiughim 
That  I  came  with  no  ill  intent. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  iv.  6. 116. 

thought-executing  (that'ek'^^e-ku-ting),  a. 
Effective  with  the  swiftness  of  thought.  Com- 
pare upon  a  thought,  under  thought^. 

You  sulphurous  and  thought-executing  fires. 
Vaunt-couriers  to  oak-cleaving  thunderbolts  t 

Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  2.  4. 

thoughtful  (that'fid),  a.     [<  ME.  thoughtful, 
thohtful,  thogtful;  <  thought^  +  -fuL]    1.  Occu- 
pied with  thought;  engaged  in  or  disposed  to 
reflection;  contemplative;  meditative. 
On  these  he  mus'd  within  his  thoughtful  mind. 

Dryden,  .^neid,  vii.  347. 
No  circumstance  is  more  characteristic  of  an  educated 
and  thoughtful  man  than  that  he  is  ready,  from  time  to 
time,  to  review  his  moral  judgements. 

Fowler,  Shaftesbury  and  Hutcbeson,  p.  91. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  manifesting  thought; 
pertaining  to  thought ;  concerned  with  or  dedi- 
cated to  thought. 

War,  horrid  war,  your  thoughtful  walks  invades. 
And  steel  now  glitters  in  the  Muses'  shades. 

Pope,  Choruses  to  Tragedy  of  Brutus,  i.  7. 
Much  in  vain,  my  zealous  mind 

Would  to  learned  Wisdom's  throne 
Dedicate  each  thoughtful  hour.  . 

Akenside,  Odes,  iL  9. 
His  coloring  (in  so  far  as  one  can  judge  of  it  by  repro- 
duction) is  pleasing  if  not  perceptibly  thoughtful. 

The  Nation,  XLVIL  460. 

3.  Mindful,  as  to  something  specified;  heed- 
ful ;  careful :  followed  by  of  or  an  infinitive. 

For  this  they  have  been  thoughtful  to  invest 
Their  sons  with  arts  and  marti^  exercises. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  6.  73. 
Thoughtful  of  thy  gain. 
Not  q^my  own.         J.  Philips,  Cider,  i.  364. 

4.  Showing  regard  or  consideration  for  others ; 
benevolent;  considerate;  kindly. 


thoughtful 

And  oh !  what  business  had  she  to  be  so  nngrateful  and 
to  try  and  thwart  Philip  In  his  tkaughtful  wish  of  escorting 
them  through  the  streets  of  the  rough,  riotous  town  ? 

Mn.  Qaskell,  Sylvia's  lovers,  iii. 
5.  Full  of  care ;  anxious ;  troubled. 

0  OmugUifvl  herte,  plungyd  in  dystres. 

Lydgate,  Life  of  Our  Lady.    {Hoppe.) 
Around  her  crowd  distrust  and  doubt  and  fear. 
And  thovghlfxd  foresight  and  tormenting  care. 

Prior. 
=Syii.  1.  ReflectiTe,  pensive,  studious.— 3.  Considerate, 
regardful. 
thoughtfully  (thUt'ful-i),  adv.     In  a  thought- 
ful or  considerate  manner;  with  thought  or 
solicitude. 
thoughtfulness  (that'ful-nes),  n.    The  state  of 
being  thoughtful;  meditation;  serious  atten- 
tion; considerateness;  solicitude. 
thoughtless  (th&t'les),  a.     [<  thought^  +  -Jess.^ 

1.  Devoid  of  or  lacking  capacity  for  thought. 

Just  as  a  blockhead  rubs  his  tJumghtleaB  skull. 
And  thanks  his  stars  he  was  not  bom  a  f  ooL 

Pope,  Epil.  to  Eowe's  Jane  Shore,  1.  7. 

A  fair  average  human  skull,  which  might  have  belonged 

to  a  philosopher,  or  might  have  contained  the  thoughum 

brains  of  a  savage.  Huxley,  Man's  Place  in  Nature,  p.  181. 

2.  Unthinking;  heedless;  careless;  giddy. 
He  was  lively,  witty,  good-natur'd,  and  a  pleasant  oom- 

S anion,  but  idle,  tlumghllegs,  and  imprudent  to  the  last 
egree.  Franklin,  Autobiog.,  p.  159. 

They  cajole  with  gold 
And  promises  of  fame  the  thmigMieBS  youth. 

Shelley,  Queen  Mab,  iv. 
That  thoughtless  sense  of  joy  bewildering 
That  kisses  youthful  hearts  amidst  of  spring. 

WUliam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  396. 

=Syil.  2.  Heedless,  Remiss,  etc.  (see  negligenC),  regard- 
less, inattentive,  inconsiderate,  unmindful,  flighty,  hare- 
brained. 

thoughtlessly  (that'les-H),  adv.    In  a  thought- 
less, inconsiderate,  or  careless  manner;  with- 
out thought. 
In  restless  hurries  thoughtlessly  they  live.  Garth. 

thoughtlessness  (that'les-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  thoughtless,  heedless,  or  inconsiderate. 

What  is  called  absence  is  a  thtyughtlessnese  and  want  of 
attention  about  what  is  doing.  Chesterjkld. 

thought-reader  (thS,t're"d6r),  n.  A  mind- 
reader. 

We  are  all  convinced  that  when  tnistakes  are  made  the 
fault  rests,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  thinkers,  rather 
than  with  the  thought^eaders. 

Proo.  Soe.  Psych.  Research,  I.  43. 

thoughtsick  (thS,t'sik),  a.  [<  thought  +  sick.'\ 
Sick  from  thinking. 

Heaven's  face  doth  glow ; 
Yea,  this  solidity  and  compound  mass. 
With  tristful  visage,  as  against  the  doom. 
Is  thovghi'Sich  at  tiie  act.    Shak..  Hamlet,  iiL  4.  51. 

thoughtsome  (that'sum),  a.  [<  thought^  + 
-some.']    Thoughtful.    Encye.  Diet. 

thoughtsomeuess  (thfi,t'sum-nes),  n.  Thought- 
fulness.  N.  Fairfax,  Bulk  and  Selvedge  of  the 
World.     {Encye.  Diet.) 

thought-tranter  (th§,t'trans"fer),  n.  Same  as 
telepathy.  Pop. -Sci.  Jfo.,  XXXV.  704.  [Recent.] 

thought-transference  (that'trans"f6r-ens),  n. 
Same  as  telepathy.    [Recent.] 

thought-transferential  (that '  trans  -  f  e  -  ren''- 
shal),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  or  pertaining  to 
thought-transference;  telepathic.  Proc.  Soe. 
Psych.  Research,  XVII.  461.     [Recent.] 

thought-wave  (that'wav),  n.  A  supposed  im- 
dulation  of  a  hypothetical  medium  of  thought- 
transference,  assumed  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomena of  telepathy.     [Recent.] 

Thous  (tho'us),  n.  [NL.  (J.  E.  Gray),  also 
Thos,  <  Grr.  d&og,  doc,  a  kind  of  wild  dog:  see 
thooid.^  1.  A  genus  of  canines,  or  a  section 
si  Canis,  combining  some  characters  of  foxes 
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with  others  of  ^olves.  The  group  is  not  well  marked, 
but  has  been  made  to  cover  several  African  forms  which 
represent  the  peculiar  South  American  fox-wolves,  and 
come  under  the  general  head  of  jackals.  Some  of  them 
are  brindled  wltblight  and  dark  colors  on  the  back.  Among 
them  are  T.  anthus,  the  wild  dog  of  Egypt;  T.  variegatus, 
the  Nubian  thous ;  T.  mesomelas,  the  blaok-backed  or  Cape 
jackal;  T.  senegaiensis,  the  Senegal  thous  or  jackal;  etc. 
See  also  cut  miAer  jackal. 
2.  [I.  c]  A  jackal  of  this  genus:  as,  the  Sene- 

gal  thovs. 
ousand  (thou'zand),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  thov^ 
sand,  thousend,  tKusend,  <  AS.  thusend  =  OS. 
thusundrig  =  OFries.  thusend,  dusent  =  D.  dui- 
gend  =  OLGr.  thusint,  MLG.  dtisent,  LGr.  dusend 
=  OHG.  thusunt,  dusunt,  tusent,  MHGr.  tusent, 
tOsunt,  G.  tausend  =  leel.  thOsmid  (also  thm- 
hund,  thushimdradh,  conformed  to  hund,  hun- 
dradh,  hundred)  =  Sw.  ttisen  =  Dan.  tusende  = 
Goth,  thusundi,  thousand.  Though  all  numerals 
up  to  100  belong  in  common  to  all  the  Indo-Eur. 
languages,  this  word  for  thousand  ia  found  only 
in  the  Teut.  and  Slav,  languages:  =  OBulg.  ty- 
sanshta  =  Serv.  Usuea  =  Pol.  tysiae  =  Russ.  ^- 
siaeha  =  OPruss.  tOsimtons  (pi.  aco.)  =  Lith. 
tukstantis  =  Lett.  tHhstots,  etc.  Possibly  the 
Slavs  borrowed  the  word  in  prehistoric  times 
from  the  Teut.]  I.  a.  Numbering  ten  hun- 
dred; hence,  of  an  indefinitely  large  number. 

Themperonr  hire  throli  thonked  many  thousand  sithe. 
Waiiam  ofPalenae  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  6164. 

That  Cry 
Which  made  me  look  a  thxmsand  ways 
In  bush,  and  tree,  and  sky. 

Wordgworth,  To  the  Cuckoo. 

H.  «.  1.  The  number  ten  hundred,  or  ten 
times  ten  times  ten ;  hence,  indefinitely,  a  great 
number.  Like  hundred,  Tnillion,  etc.,  thousand  takes  a 
plural  termination  when  not  preceded  by  a  numeral  ad- 
jective. 

Ther  com  .  .  .  xl"^  [people],  what  on  horse  bakke  and 
on  fote,  with-oute  hem  that  were  in  the  town,  whereof 
ther  were  vj"^ ;  but  the  story  seith  that  in  tho  dayes  fyve 
hundred  was  cleped  a  thousande. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  206. 

A  thmcsand  shall  fall  at  thy  side,  and  ten  thmtsand  at 
thy  right  hand.  Fs.  xcL  7. 

How  many  thousands  pronounce  boldly  on  the  affairs  of 
the  public  whom  God  nor  men  never  qualified  for  such 
judgment  1  Watts. 

2.  A  sjrmbol  representing  the  number  ten  hun- 
dred, as  M,  1,000. —  3.  In  brick-making,  a  quan- 
tity of  clay  sufficient  for  making  a  thousand 
bricks.  C.  T.  Davis,  Bricks  and  Tiles,  p.  104. 
— One  of  or  in  a  thousand,  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule ;  a  rare  example  or  instance. 

Now  the  glass  was  otic  of  a  thousand.  It  would  present 
a  man,  one  way,  with  his  own  features  exactly ;  and  turn 
it  but  another  way,  and  it  would  show  .  . .  the  Prince  of 
pilgrims  himself.  Bmvyan,  Pilgrini's  Progress,  ii. 

Upper  ten  thousaad.   See  upper. 
thousandealf,  n.     [MB.  thousandeeUe;  <  thoii- 
sand  +  deaV-.  Of.  halfendeal,  third- 
endeal.']    A  thousand  times. 
For  in  good  f  eythe  this  leveth  welle. 
My  wille  was  bettre  a  thousandeeUe. 
Bower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  43. 
UHaUiwell.) 

thousandfold    (thou'zand-fold), 

a.  [<  MB.  thmsendfold,  musendfeld 

(=  D.  dwizendvoud  =  G.  tausendfal- 

tig  =  Sw.  tasenfaldt  =  Dan.  tusend- 

fold);<thouscmd  +  -fold.1  A  thou- 
sand times  as  much. 
thousand-legs  (thou'zand-legz),  n. 

Any  member  of  the  class  Myria- 

poda,  particularly  one  of  the  chilo- 

pod  order:  amilleped.  The  common 

household  CermMia  (or  Scutigerd)  forceps 

is  specifically  so  called  in  some  parts  of 

the  United  Statos.    See  also  cuts  under 

milleped,  myriapod,  and  ScwHgera. 
thousandth  (thou'zandth),  a.  and 

n.     [Not  found  in  SEE.  or  AS. ;  < 

thousand  +  -th^.]    I.  a.  1.  Last  in 

order  of  a  series  of  a  thousand; 

next  after  the  nine  hundred  and 

ninety-ninth :  an  ordinal  numeral. 

— 2.  Constituting  one  of  a  thou- 
sand equal  parts  into  which  any- 
thing is  divided. 
II.  n.  One  of  a  thousand  equal 

parts  into  which  anything  is  di- 
vided. 
thoutt,  V.  t.    [ME.  fhowten  (=  Dan. 

dutte);  <  thou,  pron.     Cf.  yeet."] 

To  thou. 
Thowtyne,  or  seyn  thow   to  a  mann 

(thowyn,  or  sey  thu).    Tuo. 

Prompt.  Pare.,  p.  492. 

thowlf,  pron.    An  obsolete  form  of  thou. 
thow^ti  n.    A  variant  of  thew^. 


A  Thousand- 
legs  [I^s/^eta. 
lunt  lactari. 
um). 
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thow^,  V.  and  n.    A  dialectal  variant  of  thavn. 
thowel,  thowl,  n.    Variants  of  thole^. 
thowless  (thou'les),  a.    [A  var.  of  thewless.   Cf. 
thieveless.^    Slack;  inactive;  lazy.     [Scotch.] 
I  will  not  wait  upon  the  thowless,  thriftless,  flssenless 
ministry  of  that  carnal  man,  John  Half  text,  the  curate. 
Scott,  Old  Mortality,  v. 

thowmbef,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  thwmb^. 

Thracian  (thra'shan),  a.  and  re.  [<  L.  Thradus, 
Thraeian,  Thrada,  Thrace,  <  Gr.  OmKiog,  Ionic 
Qpj/tiaoc,  OpJKios,  Thracian,  <  Op^,  Ionic  QpyKTi, 
Thrace,  <  ep^,  Ionic  ep^lS,  ©P^fj  a  Thracian.] 

1.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Thrace,  a  region  in 
southeastern  Europe  (formerly  a  Roman  prov- 
ince), included  between  the  Balkans  and  the 
Mgean  and  Black  Seas. 

The  riot  of  the  tipsy  Bacchanals, 
Tearing  the  Thracian  singer  in  their  rage. 

Shak..  M.  N.  D.,  v.  1.  49. 

II.  n.  An  inhabitant  or  a  native  of  Thrace. 

thrackt  (thrak),  V.  t.    [Appar.  <  ME.  *threkken, 

thrucchen,  <  AS.  thrycean  (=  OHG.  druechen, 

MHG.  drucken,  driicken,  G.  driicken,  etc.),  press, 

oppress.]     To  load  or  burden. 

Certainly  we  shall  one  day  find  that  the  strait  gate  is 
too  narrow  for  any  man  to  come  bustling  In,  thracVd  with 
great  possessions  and  greater  corruptions. 

South,  Sermons,  II.  vL 

thragget,  v.  t.  Apparently  an  error  for  shragge 
(see  shrag). 

Fell,  or  cutte  downe,  or  to  thragge.    Succido. 

Huloet,  Abeoedarium  (1552).    (Naires.) 

thralt,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  thrall. 
thralaom  (thrai'dum),  n.    [Also  thraUdom,  and 

formerly  thraldome;  <  ME.  thraldom  (=  Icel. 

thrseldomr  =  Sw.  iraldom  =  Dan.   trseldom); 

<  thrall  +  -dom.2  The  state  or  character  of 
being  a  thrall ;  bondage,  literal  or  figurative ; 
servitude. 

Every  base  affection 
Keeps  him  [man]  in  slavish  t[hyaXdome  &  subjection. 

Tinted  Whistle  (K.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  93. 
"Such  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons 
of  God,"  and  not  such  as  live  in  thraldom  unto  men. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iii.  9. 

thralhoodt  (thrai'hud),  n.  [ME.  thralhod,  thral- 
hede;  <  tiurall  +  -hood.']    Thraldom. 

Thanne  is  mi  thralhod, 
Iwent  in  to  knisthod. 

Zing  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  13. 

thrall  (thrai),  n.  and  a.  [<  MB.  thrdl,  thralle, 
threl,  threlle  (pi.  thralles,  thrales,threlles,  fhreles), 

<  late  AS.  thrMl  (pi.  threelas),  <  Icel.  thrsell  = 
Sw.  trdl  =  Dan.  triel,  a  thrall,  prob.  =  OHG. 
dregil,  drigil,  trigil,  triMl,  a  serf,  thrall;  Teut. 
form  *thragila  (contracted  in  Seand.),  perhaps 
orig.  'a runner,' hence  an  attendant,  servant;  < 
AS.  thrsegian  (=  Goth,  thragjan),  run,  <  thrag, 
thrah,  a  running,  course;  cf.  Gr.  rpoxOuog,  a. 
small  bird  said  to  be  attendant  on  the  croc- 
odile, <  Tp6xog,  a  running,  <  Tpi%eiv,  run  (see 
trochil,  trochas,  etc.).  The  notion  that  thrall 
is  connected  with  thrilP-,  as  if  meaning  orig. 
'thrilled' — i.  e.  'one  whose  ears  have  been 
thrilled  or  drilled  in  token  of  servitude' — is 
ridiculous  in  theory  and  erroneous  in  fact. 
The  AS.  tlvr^l,  thraU,  cannot  be  derived  from 
thyreUan,thyrlian,\hvc\{seotMrl'^,fhrill^),9sidiit 
it  were  so  derived,  it  could  not  mean  'thrilled,' 
or  'a  thrilled  man.']  I.  ».  1.  A  slave;  a  serf; 
a  bondman ;  a  captive. 

And  se  thi  sone  that  in  seruage 

For  mannis  soule  was  made  a  thralle. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  1. 
In  a  dungeon  deepe  huge  nombers  lay 
Of  caytive  wretched  thralls,  Uiat  wayled  night  and  day. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  45. 
The  actual  slave,  the  thrall,  the  theow,  ia  found  every- 
where [in  early  Britain].  The  class  is  formed  and  recruited 
in  two  ways.    The  captive  taken  in  war  accepts  slavery  as 
a  lighter  doom  than  death ;  the  freeman  who  is  guilty  of 
certain  crimes  is  degraded  to  Uie  state  of  slavery  by  sen- 
tence of  law.    In  either  case  the  sei-vile  condition  of  the 
parent  is  inherited  by  his  children. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Encyo.  Brit.,  VIII.  274. 
The  thraU  in  person  may  be  free  in  souL 

Tennyson,  Gareth  and  Lynette. 

2.  One  who  is  a  slave  to  some  desire,  appe- 
tite, spell,  or  other  influence;  one  who  is  in 
moral  bondage. 

Hi  ne  byeth  [they  are  not]  fhreUes  ne  to  gold,  ne  to  zeluer, 
ne  to  hare  caroyne  [their  flesh],  ne  to  theguodes  of  fortune. 
AyenUte  of  Inwyt  (E.  E.  T.  &.),  p.  86. 
The  slaves  of  drink  and  thralls  of  sleep. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  Ul.  6.  13. 

3.  Thraldom,  literal  or  figurative;  bondage; 
slavery;  subjection. 

The  chafed  Horse,  such  thrall  ill-suffering, 
Begins  to  snuff,  and  snort,  and  leap,  and  fling. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  DuBartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Handy-Crafts. 
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Mow  Boon  they  reach  Newcastle  Jail, 
And  to  the  pris'ner  thus  they  call; 
"Sleips  thou,  wakes  thou,  Jock  o'  the  Side, 
Or  is  thou  wearied  o'  thy  thrall?" 

Jock  o'  the  Side  (Child's  Ballads,  YL  84). 
I  saw  pale  kings  and  princes  too ;  .  .  . 
They  cried — "La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merd 
Hath  thee  in  thrall ! " 

KeatSf  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci. 

4.  A  shelf  or  stand ;  a  stand  for  barrels.    [Prov. 
Eng.] 

The  dairy  thralls  I  might  ha'  wrote  my  name  on  'em, 
when  1  come  downstairs  after  my  illness. 

Oeorge  Eliot,  Adam  Bede,  vi.    (Zlasies.) 

II.  a.  1.  Enslaved;  bond;  subjugated. 
Ther  liberte  loste,  ther  contre  made  thrall 
With  that  fers  geant  huge  and  comerous, 
Horrible,  myghty,  strong,  and  orgulous. 

Rmn.  of  Parlenay  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  4065. 
So  the  Philistines,  the  better  to  keep  the  Jews  thraM  and 
in  subjection,  utterly  bereaved  them  of  all  manner  weapon 
and  artillery,  and  left  them  naked. 

Bp.  Jewel,  Works,  11.  672. 
2.  Figuratively,  subject;  enthralled. 
Dispoaeth  ay  yonre  hertes  to  withstonde 
The  f  eend  that  yow  wolde  make  thrale  and  bonde. 

Chaucer,  Friar's  Tale,  1.  362. 
He  Cometh  not  of  gentle  blood 
That  to  his  coyne  is  thrall. 

Babees  Book  (E.  B.  T.  8.),  p.  103. 

We  govern  nature  in  opinions,  but  we  are  thrall  unto 

her  in  necessity.     Bacon,  Praise  of  Knowledge  (ed.  1887). 

[Obsolete  or  archaic  in  both  uses.] 
thrall  (thr&l),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  thrallen;  <  thrall,  n.'\ 

1.  To  deprive  of  liberty ;  enslave. 

For  more  precyous  Catelle  ne  gretter  Bansoum  ne 
myghte  he  put  for  us  than  his  blessede  Body,  his  precyous 
Blood,  and  his  holy  Lyf,  that  he  thralled  for  us. 

Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  2. 
My  husband's  brother  had  my  son 
ThralVd  in  his  castle,  and  hath  starved  him  dead. 

Tennyson,  Gareth  and  Lynette. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  put  in  subjection  to  some 
power  or  influence ;  enthrall. 

Love,  which  that  so  soone  kan 
The  freedom  of  yonre  hertes  to  him  thralle. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  235. 
Not  all  thy  manacles 
Could  fetter  so  my  heeles,  as  this  one  word 
Hath  thrall'd  my  heart. 

Heywood,  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness, 

thraller  (thrft'ler),  n.     [<  thrall  +  -eri.]     One 

who  thralls.    JSncyc.  Diet. 
thrallesst  (thr&'les),  «.     [ME.,  <  thrall  +  -ess.] 

A  bondwoman.     [Rare.] 

There  tin  Egypt]  thow  shalt  be  sold  to  thin  enemyes,  into 
thralUs  and  thrallessis.  Wydif,  Deut.  xxviii.  68. 

thrallful  (thral'ful),  a.  [<  thrall  +  -ful.']  En- 
thralled; slavish. 

Also  the  Lord  accepted  lob,  and  staid 
His  Thrall-full  State. 

Sylvester,  Job  Triumphant,  iv. 

thrangl  (thiang),  n.  A  Scotch  (and  Middle 
English)  form  of  throng'^. 

thrang^  (thrang),  a.  and  adv.  [A  Scotch  (and 
ME.)  torm  of  throng^.']  Crowded;  much  occu- 
pied; busy;  intimate;  thick. 

Twa  dogs  that  were  na  thrang  at  hame 
Forgather'd  ance  upon  a  time.  Bums,  TwaDogs. 
It  will  be  hard  for  you  to  fill  her  place,  especially  on  sic 
a  tlirang  day  as  this.  Scott,  Old  Mortality,  iv. 

thranite  (thra'nit),  ».  [=  P.  thramte,  <  (Jr. 
BpaviTTig,  a  rower  of  the  topmost  bench  (in  a 
trireme),  <  dpavog,  bench,  framework,  esp.  the 
topmost  of  the  three  tiers  of  benches  in  a  tri- 
reme.] In  Gr.  anUq.,  one  of  the  rowers  on  the 
uppermost  tier  in  a  trireme.  Compare  zeugite 
and  thalarmte. 

thranitic  (thra-nit'ik),  a.  [<  thranite  +  -*c.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  thranite.  Encyc.  Brit., 
XXI.  807. 

thrap  (thrap),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  thrapped,  ppr. 
thrapping.  [Perhaps  a  dial  form  otfrap.  Cf. 
dial,  troth  for  trough  (tr6f).  The  converse 
change  is  more  common :  fill^  for  thill.^  Naut. , 
to  bind  on ;  fasten  about:  same  as  frap,  2. 

The  hull  was  so  damaged  that  it  had  for  some  time  been 

secured  by  cables  which  were  served  or  thrapped  round  it. 

Southey,  Nelson,  iii.,  an.  1795. 

thrapple  (thrap'l),  n.    Same  as  thropple. 
thrash^,  v.    See  thresh^. 

thrash^,  thresh^  (thrash,  thresh),  n.  [A  var. 
of  thrush^  for  rti^h\  as  rash^  for  rush^.l  A 
rash.     [Scotch.] 

They  were  twa  bonnie  lasses, 
Wha'  biggit  a  bower  on  yon  burn-brae. 
An'  theekit  it  o'er  wi'  thrashes. 
Bessie  Bell  and  Mary  Gray  (Child's  Ballads,  IIL  127). 

thrashel,  ».    See  threshel. 
thrasher^,  n.    See  thresher'^. 
thrasher^  (thrash'er),  n.    [Also  thresher;  a  var. 
of  thrusher  (appar.  simulating  thrasher'^;  thresh- 
396 
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erl) :  see  thrusher.']  Akindof  throstle  or  thrush ; 
specifically,  in  the  United  States,  a  thrush- 
like bird  of  the  genus  Harporhynehus,  of  which 
there  are  numerous  species,  related  to  the 
mocking-bird,  and  less  nearly  to  the  birds  com- 
monly called  thrushes.  The  best-known,  and  the 
only  one  found  m  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States, 
IS  u.  rufus,  the  brown  thrush  or  brown  thrasher,  also 


Brown  Thrasher  {Harforhynch%ts  rufus). 

called  sandy  mocHrig-bird  from  its  color  and  shape  and 
power  of  mimicry,  in  which  latter  respect  it  approaches 
the  true  mocker,  Mimus  polyglottus.  Its  proper  song, 
heard  only  from  the  male  and  in  the  breeding-season,  is 
loud,  rich,  skilfully  modulated,  and  well  sustained.  This 
bird  is  very  common  in  shrubbery  and  undergrowth,  es- 
pecially southward.  It  is  bright  rufous  above,  nearly 
uniform ;  below  whitish  shaded  with  pale  flaxen-brown  or 
cinnamon,  and  heavily  marked  with  chains  of  dark-brown 
streaks,  the  throat  immaculate,  with  a  necklace  of  oval 
spots.  The  length  is  about  11  inches,  the  extent  only  13  or 
14,  as  the  tail  is  long  and  the  wings  are  short.  It  builds 
in  a  bush,  occasionally  on  the  ground,  a  bulky  nest  of 
twigs,  leaves,  bark-strips,  and  rootlets,  and  lays  from  four 
to  six  eggs,  whitish  or  greenish,  profusely  speckled  with 
brown,  about  an  inch  long  and  finch  broad.  A  similar 
but  darker-colored  thrasher  is  3,  longirostHs  of  Texas. 
In  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California  there  are  several 
others,  showing  great  variation  in  the  length  and  curva- 
ture of  the  bill,  and  quite  different  in  color  from  the  com- 
mon thrasher.  Such  are  the  curve-billed,  S.  eun^rostris; 
the  bow-billed,  H.  c.  palmeri;  the  Arizona,  H.  bendirei; 
the  St.  Lucas,  H.  cinereus  of  Lower  California:  the  Cali- 


Head  of  California  Thrasher  iHarfiorhynckus  redivivus), 
two  thirds  natural  size. 

fornia,  H.  redimims;  the  Yuma,  H.  lecontei;  and  the  cris- 
sal,  H.  erissalis— all  found  over  the  Mexican  border. 

She  sings  round  after  dark,  like  a  thrasher. 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  6. 

Blue  thrasher,  the  Bahaman  Mimodchla  plunibea,  a  sort 
of  thrush  of  a  plumbeous  color  with  black  throat  and  red 
feet. — Sage  t^asher.  See  sage-thrasher,  and  cut  under 
Oreoscoptes. 

thrasher-shark,  thrasher-whale.  See  thresh- 
er-sharlc,  etc. 

thrashing,  thrashing-floor,  etc.  See  thresh- 
ing, etc. 

thrashle,  «.     See  threshel. 

thrasonical  (thra-son'i-kal),  a.  [<  Thraso(n-), 
the  name  of  a  ■fragging  soldier  in  Terence's 
"Eunuchus,"  <  Gr.  apaaig,  bold,  spirited:  fee 
dare^."]  1.  (Jiven  to  bragging;  boasting;  vain- 
glorious. Bacon. —  2.  Proeeeding  from  or  ex- 
hibiting ostentation ;  ostentatious ;  boasting. 

There  was  never  anything  so  sudden  but  the  flght  of  two 
rams  and  Caesar's  thrasonical  brag  of  "I  came,  saw,  and 
overcame."  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  v.  2.  34. 

Who  in  London  hath  not  heard  of  his  [Greene's]  dissolute 
aud  licentious  living?  his  .  .  .  vain-glorious  and  Tftrasora- 
ical  braving?  G.  Harvey,  Four  Letters, 

thrasonically  (thra-son'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  thra- 
sonical manner;  boastingly. 
To  brag  thrasonically,  to  boast  like  Eodomonte. 

Johnson  (under  rodomontade). 

thrastet.    A  Middle  English  preterit  of  thrust^-. 
Thrasyaetus  (thras-i-a'e-tus),  n.    [NL.  (Coues, 
1884),  after  earlier  Thrasaetos  ((5.  E.  (3-ray,  1837), 
Thrasaetus  (Gr.  E.  Gray,  1844);  <  Gr.  epaciig,  bold, 
-I-  aerSg,  an  eagle.]    A  genus  of  Faleonidse,  or  di- 
urnal birds  of  prey,  including  the  great  crested 
eagle  or  harpy  of  South  America,  T.  harpyia,  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of  its  tribe. 
See  cut  under  Harpyia. 
thratch  (thraeh),  v.  i.     [Perhaps  an  assibilated 
form  of  thrack.']    To  gasp  convulsively,  as  one 
in  the  agonies  of  death.     [Scotch.] 
If  I  but  grip  you  by  the  collar, 
I'll  gar  you  gape  and  glour,  and  goUar, 
An'  thratch  an'  thraw  for  want  of  breath. 

Beattie,  John  o'  Amha'.    (Jamieson.) 
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thratch  (thraoh),  n.  [<  tlwatch,  «.]  The  op- 
pressed and  violent  respiration  of  one  in  the 
agonies  of  death.  [Scotch.] 
thrave,  threave  (thrav,  threv),  n.  [<  ME. 
thrave,  threve,  thrafe,  <  Icel.  threfi  =  Dan.  trove 
=  Sw.  dial,  trave,  a  number  of  sheaves  (cf.  Sw. 
trafve,  a  pile  of  wood),  perhaps  orig.  a  handful 
(cf.  L.  manmulus,  a  sheaf,  lit.  'a  handful':  see 
mampU),  <  Icel.  thrifa,  grasp.  Cf.  Icel.  thref,  a 
loft  where  corn  is  stored.]  1.  Asheaf;  ahand- 
ful. 

[Enter  Bassiolo  with  Servants,  with  rushes.] 
Come,  strew  this  room  afresh ;  ., .  .  lay  me  'em  thus. 
In  fine,  smooth  threaves;  look  you,  sir,  thus  in  threaves. 
Chapman,  Gentleman  Usher,  ii.  L 
His  belt  was  made  of  myrtle  leaves 
Plaited  in  small  curious  threaves. 

Sir  J.  Mennis  (Arbor's  Eng.  Garner,  1. 19). 

Specifically — 2.  Twenty-four  sheaves  of  grain 
set  up  in  the  field,  forming  two  stooks,  or  shocks 
of  twelve  sheaves  each. 
Ac  1  have  thoujtes  a  threve  of  this  thre  piles. 
In  what  wode  thei  woxen  and  where  that  thei  growed. 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  xvi.  56. 
I  doubt  na,  whyles,  but  thou  may  thieve ; 
What  then?  poor  beastie,  thou  maun  live  I 
A  daimen  icker  in  a  thrave 
'S  a  sma'  request.  Bums,  To  a  Mouse. 

3.  The  number  of  two  dozen;  hence,  an  indefi- 
nite number ;  a  considerable  number. 

He  sends  forth  thraves  of  ballads  to  the  sale. 

Bp.  HaU,  Satires,  IV.  vL  65. 
His  jolly  friends,  who  hither  come 
In  threaves  to  frolic  with  him,  and  make  cheer. 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  i.  2. 

[Obsolete  or  dialectal  in  all  uses.] 
thrawl  (thr&),  V.     [A  Sc.  (and  ME.)  form  of 
iferoMjl.]     I,   trans.   1.    To  twist;  hence,   to 
wrench;  Vfrest;  distort. 

Ye  '11  throw  my  head  afl  my  hause-bane. 
And  throw  me  In  the  sea. 

Young  Eedin  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  15). 
He  is  bowed  in  the  back. 
He 's  thrawen  in  the  knee. 
Liyrd  Saltan  and  Auehanachie  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  166). 

2.  To  cross;  thwart;  frustrate. 

When  Shelburne  meek  held  up  his  cheek. 

Conform  to  gospel  law,  man. 
Saint  Stephen's  boys,  wi'  jarring  noise. 
They  did  his  measures  thraw,  man. 

Bums,  The  American  War. 

II.  inl/rans.  1.  To  twist  or  writhe,  as  in 
agony;  wriggle;  squirm. 

And  at  the  dead  hour  o'  the  night. 
The  corpse  began  to  thraw. 

Young  Benjie  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  302). 

The  empty  boat  thrawed  V  the  wind. 
Against  the  postern  tied. 

JD.  Q.  JRossetti,  Stratton  Water. 

2.  To  cast;  warp. —  3.  To  be  perverse  or  ob- 
stinate; act  perversely.     [Scotch  in  all  uses.] 
thrawi  (thrft),  n.     [A  Sc.  form  of  throw^.']    A 
twist;  a  wrench. 

In  Borrowstounness  he  resides  with  disgrace. 
Till  his  neck  stand  in  need  of  a  thraw. 

Battle  of  Shmg-Muir  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  162). 

To  rin  after  spuilzie,  de'il  be  wi'  me  if  I  do  not  give  your 

craig  a  thraw.  Scott,  Waverley,  xlviii. 

Heads  and  thraws,  lying  side  by  side,  the  feet  of  the 
one  by  the  head  of  the  other. 

thraw^  (thr&),  n.  and  v.  A  Scotch  form  of 
throwi^  for  throeT- in  the  dead  thraw,  in  the  death- 
throes;  in  the  last  agonies:  the  phrase  is  also  applied  to 
any  object  regarded  as  neither  dead  nor  alive,  neither  hot 
nor  cold.    Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xxvii. 

thraw**,  n.    A  Scotch  form  of  throw^. 

thraward,  thrawart  (thia'ward,  -wart),  a. 
[Appar.  Kthraw^  +  -ard  (mixed  -mSa-fraward, 
froward  (J)).'\  Cross-grained;  perverse;  stub- 
bom;  tough;  also,  reluctant.     [Scotch.] 

I  have  kend  the  Law  this  mony  a  year,  and  mony  a 
thrawart  job  I  hae  had  wi'  her  flrst  and  last. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lotliian,  xiii. 

thraw-crook  (thra'kruk),  n.  See  throw-erook,  1. 

thrawn  (thrftn),  p.  a.  [A  So.  form' of  thrown; 
cf.  thraw^.']  1.  Twisted;  wrenched;  distort- 
ed; sprained:  as,  a  thrawn  stick;  a  thrawn  toot. 
— 2.  Cross-grained;  perverse;  contrary  or  con- 
tradictory. 

"Of  what  are  you  made?"  "Dirt"  was  the  answer  uni- 
formly given.  "  Wullye  never  learn  to  say  dust,  ye  thraum 
deevil?  "  Dr.  J.  Brown,  Marjorie  Fleming. 

thread  (thred),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  thred; 
also  threed,  whence,  with  shortened  vowel,  thrid; 
<  ME.  threed,  thred,  threde,<  AS.  thrxd  =  OPries. 
thred  =  MD.  draed,  D.  draad  =  OHG.  MHG. 
drat,  G.  draht,  thread,  wire,  =  Icel.  thrddhr  = 
Sw.  tr&d  =  Dan.  i/raad  =  Goth.  *threths  (not  re- 
corded), thread;  lit.  'that  which  is  twisted'  (cf. 
twist,  twine,  thread) ;  with  formative  -d,  <  AS.  _ 
thrawan,  etc.,  twist,  turn:  see  throw\']     1.  A 


thread 

twisted  filament  of  a  fibrous  substance,  as  cot- 
ton, flax,  silk,  or  wool,  spun  out  to  considerable 
len^h,  Iq  a  specific  sense,  thread  is  a  compound  cord 
consisting  of  two  or  more  yarns  ilrmly  united  together  by 
twisting.  The  twisting  together  of  the  different  strands 
or  yarns  to  form  a  thread  is  effected  by  a  thread-frame,  or 
doubling-and-twisting  mill,  which  accomplishes  the  pur- 
pose by  the  action  of  bobbins  and  fliers.  Thread  is  used  in 
some  species  of  weaving,  but  its  principal  use  is  for  sewmg. 
The  word  is  used  especially  for  linen,  as  distinguished  from 
sewing-silk  and  sewing-cotton,  and  as  seen  in  the  phrases 
thrvad  lace  and  thread  glove ;  but  this  distinction  is  not 
original,  and  is  not  always  maintained.  Compare  cuts  un- 
der gpinning-wheei  and  spinm'ng-jenny. 

That  riche  ring  ful  redily  with  a  red  silk  fhrede 
The  quen  bond  als  hliue  a-boute  the  wolwes  necke. 

WWiam  qf  PcUenm  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  4430. 
Also,  cosyn,  I  pray  you  to  sonde  me  sum  Norf  oke  tkrede  to 
do  a  boute  my  nekke  to  ryde  with.    Paston  Letters,  I.  343. 
To  a  choice  Grace  to  spin  He  put  it  out. 
That  its  fine  thread  might  answer  her  neat  hand. 

J,  Beaumont,  Psyche,  iii.  24. 

2.  A  fine  filament  or  thread-like  body  of  any 
kind:  as,  a  thread  of  spun  glass;  a  thread  of 
corn-silk. 

Sustaining  a  threed  of  Copper,  reaching  from  one  to  an- 
other, on  which  are  fastened  many  burning  Lampes. 

Pnrehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  268. 

3.  The  prominent  spiral  part  of  a  screw.  See 
cuts  under  screw  and  sarew-thread. — 4 .  In  min- 
ing, a  thin  seam,  vein,  or  fissure  filled  with  ore. 
—  5.  A  very  slender  line  applied  on  a  surface: 
thus,  in  decorative  art,  thin  and  minute  lines 
are  so  called  to  distinguish  them  from  bands 
of  color,  which,  though  narrow,  have  a  more 
appreciable  width. — 6.  pi.  In  conch.,  the  bys- 
sus. —  7.  A  yarn-measure,  the  circumference 
of  a  reel,  containing  1^,  2,  2^,  or  3  yards. — 8. 
That  which  runs  through  the  whole  course  of 
something  and  connects  its  successive  parts; 
hence,  proper  course  or  sequence;  the  main 
idea,  thou^t,  or  purpose  wmch  runs  through 
something:  as,  the  thread  of  a  discourse  or 
story. 

I  would  not  lire  over  my  hours  past,  or  begin  again  the 
thread  of  my  days.     Sir  T.  Browne,  E.eligio  Hedici,  i.  42. 
Wherefore  to  resume  the  thread  of  our  course,  we  were 
now  in  sight  of  the  Volcan,  being  by  estimation  7  or  8 
leagues  from  the  shear.  Dampier,  Voyages,  1. 120. 

If,  after  a  pause,  the  grave  companion  resumes  his  thread 
in  the  following  manner,  "  Well,  but  to  go  on  with  my 
story,"  new  interruptions  come  from  the  left  and  the  right, 
till  he  is  forced  to  give  over. 

Su^ft,  Polite  Conversation,  Int. 
9.  A  clue. 

And,  scorning  of  the  loyall  virgins  Thred, 
Haue  them  and  others  in  this  Maze  mis-led, 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  1. 

lOf.  Distinguishing  property;  quality;  degree 
of  fineness. 

A  neat  courtier, 
Of  a  most  elegant  thread. 

B.  Jtmeon,  Magnetick  Lady,  1, 1. 

11.  The  thread  of  life.    See  phrase  below. 
Thy  match  was  moi'tal  to  him,  and  pure  grief 
Shore  his  old  thread  in  twain. 

Shak.,  Othello,  v.  2.  206. 
He  sees  at  one  view  the  whole  thread  of  my  existence. 
Addison,  Spectator,  No.  7. 

Adam's  needle  and  thread.  See  .^dam.— Gold  thread, 
(a)  A  string  formed  by  covering  a  thread,  usually  of  yellow 
silk,  with  thin  gold  wire  wound  spirally  around  it.  See 
wire.  (6)  A  thin  strip  of  gilded  paper  often  used  in  Ori- 
ental brocaded  stuffs,  (c)  Erroneously,  gold  wire,  (d) 
See  goldthread.— lisXa  Uiread,  a  fine  hard- twisted  linen 
thread,  originally  made  at  Lille  (Lisle),  in  France,  but  now 
also  made  in  Oreat  Britain.  It  is  used  especially  in  the 
manufacture  of  stockings,  gloves,  etc.— The  thread  of 
life,  the  imaginary  thread  spun  and  cut  by  the  Fates : 
emblematic  of  the  course  and  termination  of  one's  exis- 
tence. See  def.  11.— Tiiread  and  needle.  Same  as 
thread-needXe.—  TaxeaA  and  thrum,  figuratively,  all; 
the  good  and  the  bad  together. 

O  Fates,  come,  come ; 

Cut  thread  and  thrum. 

Shot.,  M.  N.  D.,  V.  1.  291. 

Thread  lace.  Seeloee.- Thread  of  the  river,  thread 
of  the  stream,  the  middle  of  the  main  current,  which 
may  be  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  middle  of  the  water. 
Henry  AvMin,  Farm  Law,  p.  185.— Three  threads.    See 

thread  (thred),  v.  t.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  thred; 

also  *7irfierf,  whence,  with  shortened  vowel,  <And; 

<  ME.  threden;  <  thread,  ».]  1.  To  pass  a  thread 

through  the  eye  or  aperture  of,  as  a  needle. 

A  sylver  nedyl  forth  I  drowe 

Out  of  an  aguyler  queynt  ynowe. 

And  gan  this  nedyl  fhrede  anone. 

Ram.  of  (he  Rose,  1.  99. 

2.  To  string  ou  a  thread. 

Then  they  [beads]  are  threaded  by  children,  tied  in  bun- 
dles, and  exported  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXTX.  262. 

3.  To  pass  through  with  the  carefulness  and 
precision  of  one  iwio  is  threading  a  needle,  im- 
plying narrowness  or  intricacy  in  that  which  is 
passed  through. 
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They  would  not  thread  the  gates. 

,    Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  1. 124. 
He  began  to  thread 
All  courts  and  passages,  where  silence  dead. 
Roused  by  his  whispering  footsteps,  murmur'd  faint 

Keats,  Endymion,  ii. 
Such  lived  not  in  the  past  alone. 
But  thread  to-day  the  unheeding  street 

LoweU,  All-Saints. 
4.  To  form  a  spiral  projection  on  or  a  spiral 
groove  in;  furnish  with  a  thread,  as  a  screw: 
as,  to  thread  a  bolt. 

thread-animalcule  (thred'an-i-mal'kul),  n.  A 
vibrio ;  any  member  of  the  Vibrionidse. 
threadbare  (thred'bar),  a.    [Early  mod.  E.  also 
thredbare,  threedebare;  <  MB.  thredbare,  threed- 
bare,  thredebare;  <  thread. +  bare^.']    1.  Hav- 
ing the  threadbare;  worn  so  that  the  nap  is 
lost  and  the  thread  is  visible,  either  wholly  or  in 
certain  parts :  said  of  a  piece  of  textile  fabric, 
as  in  a  garment,  or  of  the  garment  itself. 
Lo,  thus  by  smelling  and  threedbare  array. 
If  that  men  list,  this  folk  they  knowe  may. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  L  337. 
And  he  com  in  the  semblaunce  of  an  olde  man,  and 
hadde  on  a  russet  cote  tome  and  all  thredebare. 

Merlin  (B.  E,  T.  S,),  il,  261. 

A  Jew  never  wears  his  cap  threadbare  with  putting  it 

off,  Dekker,  Gull's  Hornbook,  p  63, 

A  suit  of  threadhwre  black,  with  darned  cotton  stockings 

of  the  same  colour,  and  shoes  to  answer, 

IHckens,  Oliver  Twist,  iv. 

3.  Wearing  threadbare  clothes;  shabby;  seedy. 
A  threadbare  rascal,  a  beggar. 

B.  Janeim,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iii.  3. 

3.  Well-worn;  much  used;  hence,  hackneyed ; 
trite :  as,  a  threadbare  jest. 

Yelverton  is  a  good  thredbare  f rend  for  yow  and  for  odyr 

in  thys  centre,  as  it  is  told  me,        Paston  Letters,  II,  83, 

Where  have  my  busy  eyes  not  pry'd?  0  where. 

Of  whom,  hath  not  vay  threadbare  tongue  demanded? 

Quartet,  Emblems,  iv,  11, 

You  could  not  bring  in  that  thredbare  Flourish,  of  our 

being  mo^e  fierce  than  our  own  Mastiffs,  ,  .  .  without 

some  such  Introduction,  MUton,  Ans,  to  Salmasius. 

threadbareness  (thred'bar-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  threadbare.    H.  Mackenzie. 

thread-carrier  (thred'kar'''i-6r),  n.  In  a  knit- 
ting-machine, a  hodk  or  eyelet  on  the  carriage, 
through  which  the  yam  is  passed.  .B.  S.  Knight. 

thread-cell  (thred'sel),  ».  1.  One  of  the  lit- 
tle bodies  or  cavities  of  a  coelenterate,  as  a 
jellyfish  or  sea-nettle,  containing  a  coiled  elas- 
tic thread  that  springs  out  with  stinging  effect 
when  the  creature  is  irritated ;  an  urticating- 
organ;  a  nematocyst;  a  lasso-cell;  a  onida. 
Thread-cells  are  highly  characteristic  of  the  coelenterates, 
and  some  similar  or  analogous  organs  are  found  in  certain 
infuBorians,  See  cuts  under  cnida  and  nematocyst,  and 
compare  trichocyst. 

2.  An  occasional  name  of  a  seed-animalcule  or 
spermatozoon,    Haeckel. 

thread-cutter  (thred'kut"6r),  n.  1.  A  small 
blade  fixed  to  a  sewing-machine,  to  a  spool- 
holder,  or  to  a  thimble,  etc.,  as  a  convenience 
for  cutting  sewing-threads. —  2.  A  thread-cut- 
ting machine  for  bolts;  a  screw-thread  cutter. 
See  cut  under  screw-stock.    E.  S.  Knight. 

threaded  (thred' ed),  p.  a.  Provided  with  a 
thread. 

From  the  bastion'd  walls, 
Like  threaded  spiders,  one  by  one  we  dropt, 

Tennyson,  Princess,  i, 

threadent  (thred'n),  a.  [Early  mod.  E,  also 
*thredden,  threadden;  <  thread  +  -erfi.l  Woven 
of  threads ;  textile.    Also  thridden. 

I  went  on  shoare  my  self  e,  and  gaue  eueiy  of  them  a 

threadden  point,  and  brought  one  of  them  aboord  of  me, 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  III,  SI, 

Behold  the  threaden  sails. 
Borne  with  the  invisible  and  creeping  whid, 

Shak.,  Hen,  V.,  iii,,  Prol,,  1. 10, 

threader  (thred'fer),  n.  [<  thread  +  -eri.]  One 
who  or  that  which  threads;  specifically,  a  con- 
trivance for  threading  needles.  See  needle- 
threader. 

thread-feather  (thred 'fe5H"er),  «,  A  filo- 
plume.    See  feather. 

thread-fin  (thred'fin),  n.  Any  fish  of  the  genus 
Polynemus:  so  called  from  the  long  pectoral 
filaments.    See  cut  under  Polynemus. 

thread-finisher  (thred'fin"ish-6r),  n.  A  ma- 
chine in  which  linen  or  cotton  thread  is  treated 
to  remove  the  fluffy  fibers  that  cling  to  new 
thread,  to  fasten  down  the  loose  fibers,  and  to 
polish  the  surface. 

thread-fish  (thred'fish),  n.  1.  The  cordonnier 
or  cobbler-fish,  5Zep/sans  crinitus. —  2.  The  cut- 
las-fish.     See  cut  under  Triohiur^. 

thread-flower  (thred'flou'er),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Nematanthus,  of  the  Gesneracese,  which 


thread-tailed 

consists  of  3  or  4  Brazilian  climbing  or  epi- 
phytic shrubs  with  large  crimson  flowers  pen- 
dent on  long  peduncles,  to  which  this  name,  as 
also  that  of  uie  genus,  alludes — Crimson  thread- 
flower.    See  Poindana. 

threadfoot  (thred'fut),  n.  An  aquatic  plant, 
Podostemon,  ceratophyllm. 

thread-frame  (thred'fram),  n.  In  spinning,  a 
machine  combining  yams  by  doubling  and 
twisting  them,  to  make  thread. 

thread-gage  (thred'gaj),  n.    A  gage  for  deter- 


mining the  number  of  threads  to  the  inch  on 
screws  and  taps.     E.  H.  Knight. 

thread-guide  (thred'^d),  «..  In  a  sewing-ma- 
chine, a  devioe,  as  a  loop  or  an  eye,  for  guiding 
the  thread  when  it  is  necessary  to  change  the 
direction  at  any  point  between  the  spool  and 
the  eye  of  the  needle.  See  cuts  under  sewing- 
machine.    E.  H.  Knight. 

thread-herring  (thred 'herding),  n.  1.  The 
mud-shad  or  gizzard-shad,  Dorosoma  cepema- 
num.  SeeeutvnieT giBzard-shad.  [Local, IT. S.] 
— 2.  The  fish  Opisthonema  thrissa  of  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  of  North  America,  chiefly  southward. 

threadiness  (thred'i-nes),  n.  Thready  charac- 
ter or  condition.    Imp.  Diet. 

thread-leaved  (thred'levd),  n.  Having  filiform 
leaves.— Thread-leaved  sundew.   See  sundew. 

thread-mark  (thred'mark),  n.  A  delicate  fiber, 
usually  of  silk  and  of  strong  color,  put  in  some 
kinds  of  paper  made  for  use  as  paper  money,  as 
a  safeguard  against  counterfeiting  by  means  of 
photography. 

thread-moss  (thred'm6s),  n.  A  moss  of  the 
genus  Bryum :  so  called  from  the  slender  seta 
which  bears  the  capsule. 

thread-needle,  thread-the-needle  (thred'ne"- 
dl,  thred'SHg-ne'dl),  n.  [<  thread,  v.  (+  the^), 
+  obj,  needle.']  A  game  in  which  children,  espe- 
cially girls,  stand  in  a  row  holding  hands,  and 
the  outer  one,  stiU  holding  the  one  next,  runs 
between  the  others  under  their  uplifted  hands, 
and  is  followed  by  the  rest  in  turn.  Also  called 
thread  and  needle. 

thread-oiler  (thred' oi"16r),  n.  An  oil-eu^  or 
-holder  screwed  to  the  spool-wire  of  a  sewing- 
machine,  for  oiling  the  thread,  to  cause  it  to 
pass  more  readily  through  leather  or  other 
thick,  heavy  material.    E.  EC.  Knight. 

thread-paper  (thred'pa,"p6r),  K.  1.  A  strip  of 
thin  soft  paper  prepared  for  wrapping  up  a 
skein  of  thread,  which  is  laid  at  length  and 
rolled  up  in  a  generally  cylindrical  form. 

She  has  a  lap-dog  that  eats  out  of  gold ;  she  feeds  her 
parrot  with  small  pearls ;  and  all  her  thread-papers  are 
made  of  bank-notes,  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  i,  1. 

3.  A  variety  of  paper  used  for  such  strips. 

thread-plant  (thied'plant),  n.  A  plant  afford- 
ing a  fiber  suitable  fortextileuse ;  a  fiber-plant, 

thread-shaped  (thred'shapt),  a.  In  bot.  and 
zool.,  slender,  like  a  thread,  as  the  filaments  of 


Thread-tailed  Swallow  (f/rtj- 
tnitusfiliferus). 

many  plants  and  ani- 
mals; filamentous;  fili- 
form; filar. 

thread-tailed  (thred'- 
tald),  a.  Having  thready 
or  filamentous  tail-fea- 


thread-tailed 

thers :  specifically  noting  swallows  of  the  genus 
(Jromitus,  as  U.Jiliferus.    Also  wire-tailed. 

thread-tlie-iieeale,  n.    See  tJiread-needle. 

thread-waxer  (tlired'wak"s6r),  n.  In  shoe- 
manuf.,  a  trough  containing  shoemakers'  wax, 
which  is  kept  hot  hy  a  lamp.  It  is  attached  to 
a  sewing-machine,  and  the  thread  is  caused  to 
pass  through  it.    E.  H.  Knight. 

thread-winder  (thred' win'Mer),  n.  A  machine 
for  winding  thread  on  spools. 

ttoeadworm  (thred'werm),  n.  A  small  round- 
worm or  nematoid;  a  hairworm  or  gordian; 
a  filaria,  or  Guinea  worm;  especially,  a  pin- 
worm;  one  of  the  small  worms  infesting  the 
rectum,  particularly  of  children,  as  Oxyuris 
vermicularis.  These  resemhle  bits  of  sewing- 
thread  less  than  an  inch  long.  See  cuts  under 
Nematoidea  and  Oxywris. 

thready  (thred'i),  a.  [<  thread -1- -^i.]  1.  Re- 
sembling or  consisting  of  thread  in  sense  1, 
2,  or  5. 

I  climb  with  bounding  feet  tlie  craggy  steeps, 
Feak-lif  ted,  giizing  down  tbe  cloven  deeps, 
Where  mighty  rivers  shrink  to  thready  rills. 

R.  B.  Stoddard,  The  Castle  in  the  Air. 

2.  Containing  thread;  covered  with  thread. 

From  hand  to  hand 
The  thready  shuttle  glides.      Dyer,  Fleece,  iii. 

3.  Like  thread  in  length  and  slenderness; 
finely  stringy;  filamentous;  fibrillar;  finely 
fibrous Thready  pulse.    See  ptilse^. 

threap,  threep  (ttoep),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
threpe;  <ME.  threpen,  thrsepen,  <  AS.  th/redpian, 
reprove,  rebuke,  afSict.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  con- 
tradict. 

Thou  wilt  not  threap  me,  this  whinyard  has  gard  many 
better  men  to  lope  than  thou.        Qreene,  James  lY.,  Int. 

2.  To  aver  or  afSrm  with  pertinacious  repeti- 
tion; continue  to  assert  with  contrary  obsti- 
nacy, as  in  reply  to  persistent  denial :  as,  to 
threap  a  thing  Qown  one's  throat. 

Behold  how  gross  a  Ly  of  Ugliness 
They  on  my  face  have  threaped.  ■ 

J.  Beaummt,  Psyche,  v.  227. 

3.  To  insist  on. 

Se  threappU  to  see  the  auld  hardened  blood-shedder. 
SooU,  St.  Eonan's  Well,  xlv. 

4.  To  cry  out;  complain;  contend;  maintain. 

Some  crye  upon  God,  some  other  threpe  that  he  hathe 
forgoten  theym.  Bp.  Fisher,  Sermons.    (Lathoum..) 

5.  To  call;  term. 

Sol  gold  is,  and  Luna  silver  we  threpe. 
Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1.  273. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  indulge  in  mutual  recrim- 
ination or  contradiction;  contend;  quarrel; 
bandy  words ;  dispute. 

Thei  thaste  hym  full  thraly,  than  was  ther  no  threpyng, 
Thus  with  dole  was  that  dere  vn-to  dede  dight. 
His  bak  and  his  body  was  bolued  for  betyng, 
Itt  was,  I  sale  the  for  soth,  a  sorowfull  sight. 

¥ork  Plays,  p.  430. 

It 's  not  for  a  man  with  a  woman  to  threepe. 

Take  Thine  old  Cloak  about  Thee. 
2.  To  fight;  battle. 

Than  thretty  dayes  throly  thei  thrappit  in  feld. 
And  mony  bold  in  the  bekur  were  on  bent  leuit ! 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  8362. 

[Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.  or  Scotch  in  all  uses.] 
threap,  threep  (threp)  ,n.   [<  ME .  threpe,  threp  ; 
<  threap,  V.']     If.  Contest;  attack. 

What !  thinke  ye  so  throly  this  threpe  for  to  leue? 
Heyue  vp  your  herttes,  henttes  your  armys ; 
Wackyns  vp  your  willes,  as  worthy  men  shuld. 

Destruction  of  Tray  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  9850. 

2t.  Contradiction. — 3.  A  vehement  or  pertina- 
cious affirmation ;  an  obstinate  decision  or  de- 
termination.   [Prov.  Bug.  and  Scotch.] 

You  would  show  more  patience,  and  perhaps  more  pru- 
dence, if  you  sought  not  to  overwork  me  by  shrewd  words 
and  sharp  threaps  of  Scripture. 

T.  CrmrnxeU,,  quoted  in  E.  W.  Dixon's  Hist.  Church 
[of  Eng.,  vii. 

He  has  taken  a  tMewp  that  he  would  have  it  finished  be- 
fore the  year  was  done.  Carlyle. 
4.  A  superstitious  idea  or  notion;  afreet. 

They'll  .  .  .  hae  an  auld  wife  when  they're  dying  to 
rhyme  owerprayerp,  and  ballants,  and  charms, .  .  .  rather 
than  they'll  hae  a  minister  to  come  and  pray  wi'  them — 
that 's  an  auld  threep  o'  theirs.  Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xlv. 
To  keep  one's  tbreap,  to  stick  pertinaciously  or  obsti- 
nately to  one's  averments  or  assertions.  Scott,  Bride  of 
Lammermoor,  xxvii. 

threasuret,  »•  -Aji  obsolete  form  of  treasure. 
Spenser. 

threat  (thret),  n.  [<  ME.  thret,  threte,  thrset, 
thrat,  threat,  <  AS.  thredt,  a  crowd,  troop,  pres- 
sure, trouble,  calamity,  threat  (=  Icel.  thraut, 
trouble,  labor),  <  fhredtan  (pret.  thredt,  pp.  fhro- 
ten),  urge,  afflict,  vex,  in  eomp.  drthredtan,  im- 
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pers.,  vex,  =  D.  ver-drieten,  vex,  =  OHG.  *drio- 
zan,  m  eomp.  hi-driozan  (MHG.  bedrieeen),  vr- 
driozan  (MHG.  er-driezen),  MHG.  ver-driezen,  G. 
ver-driessen,  impers.,  vex,  annoy,  =  Icel.  thrjota, 
impers.,  fail,  =  Dan.  fortryde,  vex,  repent,  = 
Goth.  *thriutan,  in  us-thriutan  (=  AS.  d-thred- 
tan),  trouble,  vex,  =  L.  trudere,  push,  shove, 
crowd,  thrust  out,  press,  urge  (>  trudis,  a  pole 
to  push  with),  =  OBulg.  truzda,  vex,  plague 
(trtidu,  trouble).  From  the  same  verb  or  its 
compounds  are  the  nouns  Icel.  tlirot,  want,  MHG. 
urdruz,  urdriitze,  vexation,  verdruz,  G.  verdruss 
(=  Dan.  fortrsed),  vexation,  trouble.  Hence 
threat,  v.,  threaten.  Cf.  thrusP-.  Prom  the 
L.  verb  are  ult.  E.  extrude,  intrude,  protrude, 
etc.,  trusion,  extrusion,  etc.]  If.  Crowd;  press; 
pressure. 

The  threet  was  the  mare.  Layanum,  1.  9791. 

2t-  Vexation;  torment. 

Then  thrat  moste  I  thole,  &  vnthonk  to  mede. 

MUterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  iii.  55. 

3.  A  menace ;  a  denunciation  of  ill  to  befall 
some  one ;  a  declaration  of  an  intention  or  a 
determination  to  inflict  punishment,  loss,  or 
pain  on  another. 

There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  iv.  3.  66. 
'Tis  certain  that  the  threat  is  sometimes  more  formida- 
ble than  the  stroke,  and  'tis  possible  that  the  beholders 
suffer  more  keenly  than  the  victims.    Emerson,  Courage. 

4.  In  law,  any  menace  of  such  a  nature  and 
extent  as  to  unsettle  the  mind  of  the  person  on 
whom  it  operates,  and  to  preclude  that  free 
voluntary  action  which  is  necessary  to  assent. 
=Syn.  3.  See  menace,  v.  t. 

threat  (thret),  v.  [<  ME.  threten,  <  AS.  thredtian, 
press,  oppress,  repress,  correct,  threaten  (= 
MD.  droten,  threaten),  <  thredt,  pressure:  see 
threat,  n.  Cf.  threaten.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  press; 
urge;  compel. 

Fele  thryuande  thonkkeg  he  thrat  horn  to  haue. 
Sir  Qawayne  and  the  Oreen  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1980. 

2.  To  threaten. 

Every  day  this  wal  they  wolde  threte. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  764. 

II.  intrans.  To  use  threats ;  act  or  speak  men- 
acingly; threaten. 

K.  Phi.  Look  to  thyself,  thou  art  in  jeopardy. 

E.  John.  Ho  more  than  he  that  threats. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iii.  1. 347. 
'Twere  wrong  with  Rome,  when  Catiline  and  thou 
Do  threat,  if  Cato  feared.        S.  Jonson,  Catiline,  iii.  1. 

[Obsolete  or  archaic  in  all  senses.] 
threaten  (thret'n),  v.    [<  ME.  thretnen;  <  threat 
+  -en^.l    I.  intrans.  1.  To  use  threats  or  men- 
aces ;  have  a  menacing  aspect. 

An  eye  like  Mais,  to  threaten  and  command. 

Shak.,  Hamlit,  iiL  4.  57. 

2.  To  give  indication  of  menace,  or  of  impend- 
ing danger  or  mischief;  become  overcast,  as 
the  sky. 

I  have  long  waited  to  answer  your  kind  letter  of  August 
20th,  in  hopes  of  having  something  satisfactory  to  write 
to  you ;  but  I  have  waited  in  vain,  for  every  day  our  polit- 
ical horizon  blackens  and  threatens  more  and  more. 

T.  A.  Mann  (Ellis's  lit.  Letters,  p.  437). 

II,  trans.  1.  To  declare  an  intention  of  doing 
mischief  to  or  of  bringing  evil  on;  use  threats 
toward ;  menace ;  terrify,  or  attempt  to  terrify, 
by  menaces :  with  with  before  the  evil  threat- 
ened. 

This  letter  he  early  bid  me  give  his  father, 
And  threaten'd  me  tmth  death,  going  in  the  vault. 
If  I  departed  not  and  left  him  there. 

"  Shak.,  K.  and  J.,  v.  3.  276. 

Threaten  your  enemies. 
And  prove  a  valiant  tongue-man. 

Ford,  Lady's  Trial,  lii.  3. 

2.  To  charge  or  enjoinsolemnly  or  with  menace. 
Let  US  straitly  threaten  them ,  that  they  speak  henceforUi 

to  no  man  in  this  name.  Acts  iv.  17. 

3.  To  be  a  menace  or  source  of  danger  to. 

He  threatens  many  that  hath  Injured  one.      B.  Jonson. 

4.  To  give  ominous  indication  of;  presage; 
portend:  as,  the  clouds  threaten  rain  or  a  storm. 

Batteries  on  batteries  guard  each  fatal  pass, 
Threatening  destruction:    Addison,  The  Campaign. 

The  feeling  of  the  blow  of  a  stick  or  the  sight  of  a  threat- 
ened blow  will  change  the  course  of  action  which  a  dog 
would  otherwise  have  pursued. 

Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  210. 

5  To  announce  or  hold  out  as  a  penalty  or 
punishment:  often  followed  by  an  infinitive 
clause. 

Mv  master  .  .  •  hath  threatened  to  put  me  into  ever- 
lasUngTberty  if  I  tell.         Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  lii.  3.  30. 
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He  [a  janizary]  threatened  to  detain  us,  but  at  last  per- 
mitted us  to  go  on,  and  we  staid  that  night  at  a  large  con- 
vent near.       Pocoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  261. 

Threatening  torments  unendurable. 
If  any  harm  through  treachery  befell. 

William  Harris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  132. 

=Syn.  4.  Menace,  Threaten  (see  meneuie),  forebode,  fore- 
shadow. 
threatener  (thret'n^r),  n.     [<  threaten  +  -eri.] 
One  who  threatens ;  one  who  indulges  in  threats 
or  menaces. 

Threaten  the  threatener,  and  outface  the  brow 

Of  bragging  horror.  Sha^.,  E.  John,  v.  1.  49. 

threatening  (thret'ning),  n.  [<  ME.  threU 
ninge;  verbal  n.  of  threaten,  v.]  The  act  of 
one  who  threatens ;  a  threat ;  a  menace ;  a 
menacing. 

They  constrain  him  not  with  threatenings  to  dissemble 

his  mind,  and  shew  countenance  contrary  to.his  thought. 

Sir  T.  Mare,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Eobinson),  ii.  11. 

threatening  (thret'ning),  jj.  a.  \.  Indicating  or 
containing  a  threat  or  menace. 

The  threatening  iHW'axxCiei  between  Science  and  the  Revo- 
lution is  not  really  directed  in  favor  of  atheism  nor  against 
theology.  J.  S.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  41. 

2.  Indicating  some  impending  evil;  specifi- 
cally, indicating  rain  or   snow Threatening 

letters,  in  law:  (a)  Letters  threatening  to  publish  a  libel 
with  a  view  to  extort  monejr.  (6)  Letters  demanding 
money  or  other  property  with  menaces,  (c)  Letters 
threatening  to  accuse  any  person  of  a  crime,  for  the 
purpose  of  extorting  money,  (d)  Letters  threatening 
to  kill  a  person.  The  precise  definition  of  what  facts 
constitute  a  penal  offense  in  this  respect  varies  much 
with  the  law  in  different  jurisdictions. =Syn.  1.  Mena- 
cing, minatory, 

threateningly  (thret'ning-li),  adv.  With  a 
threat  or  menace ;  in  a  threatening  manner. 

threatful  (thret'ful),  a.  [<  threat  +  -ful.l 
Full  of  threats ;  having  a  menacing  appear- 
ance.    [Rare.] 

He  his  threatfidl  speare 
Gan  fewter,  and  against  her  fiercely  ran. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  vi.  10. 

threatfally  (thret'ful-i),  adv.  In  a  threatful 
manner ;  with  many  threats.  Hood. 
threatingt  (thret'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  threUng, 
thretting,  <  AS.  fhreatung,  verbal  n.  of  thredt- 
ian, threat:  see  threat,  «.]  Threatening; 
threats. 

Of  al  his  thretting  rekke  nat  a  myte. 

Chaucer,  ProL  to  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1.  146. 

threatless  (thret'les),  a.  [<  threat  +  -less.] 
Without  threats ;  not  threatening. 

Threat-less  their  brows,  and  without  braves  their  voice. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Captaines. 

threave,  n.    See  thrave. 

three  (thre),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  fhre,  threo,  thrie, 
thri,  <  AS.  thred,  thrid,  thri,  thry  =  OS.  thrie, 
thria,  threa  =  OFries.  fhre,  thria,  thriu  =  D. 
drie  =  MLG.  dre,  LG.  dre  =  OHG.  dri,  drie, 
drio,  driu,  MHG.  dri,  driu,  G.  drei  =  Icel.  thrir, 
thrjdr,  thrju  =  Sw.  Dan.  tre  =  Goth.  *threis,  m., 
*thrijos,  f .,  thrya,  neut.,  =  W.  <n  =  Ir.  Gael,  tri 
=  L.  tres,  m.  and  f .,  tria,  neut.  (>  It.  tre  =  Sp. 
Pg.  tres  =  OF.  treis,  trois,  F.  trois),  =  Gr.  rpclg, 
m.  and  f.,  rpia,  neut.,  =  Lith.  trys  =  OBulg. 
triye,  etc.,  =  Skt.  tri,  three.  As  with  the  other 
fundamental  numerals,  the  root  is  unknown. 
Hence  thrie^,  thrice,  third^,  and  the  first  element- 
in  thirteen  and  thirty.]  I.  a.  Being  the  sum  of 
two  and  one ;  being  one  more  than  two :  a  car- 
dinal numeral. 

And  there  ben  Gees  alle  rede,  thre  sithes  more  gret  than 
oure  here :  and  thei  han  the  Hed,  the  Necke,  and  the 
Brest  alle  blak.  MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  291. 

I  offer  thee  three  things.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  12. 

Axis  of  similitude  of  three  circles.  See  nxisi.—  Ba- 
shaw of  three  tails.  See  bashaw.— Geometry  of  three 
dimensions.  See  s^eometry.— Law  of  the  three  stages, 

I  in  the  philosophy  of  Comte,  the  assumption  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  human  mind,  in  the  history  of  the  race 
and  of  the  individual,  passes  through  three  stages:  the 
theological,  in  which  events  are  explained  by  supernatural 
agencies ;  the  rrietaphysical,  in  which  abstract  causes  are 
substituted  tor  the  supernatural;  and  the  positive,  in 
which  the  search  for  causes  is  dropped,  and  the  mind 
rests  in  the  observation  and  classification  of  phenomena'. 
— Problem  of  three  bodies,  the  problem  to  ascertain 
the  movements  of  three  particles  attracting  one  another 
according  to  the  law  of  gravitation.  The  problem  has  been 
only  approximately  solved  in  certain  special  cases.—  Sine 
of  three  lines  which  meet  in  a  point,  sine  of  three 
planes.  See  sine^.^  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children. 
See  sonji.— The  Three  Chapters,  (a)  An  edict  issued 
by  Justinian,  about  A.  D.  645,  condemning  the  writings  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsueatia,  those  of  Theodoret  in  defense  of 
Nestorins  and  against  Cyril,  and  the  letter  of  Ibas  to 
Maris,  (b)  The  writings  so  condemned.  The  edict  was 
intended  to  reconcile  the  Monophysites  to  the  church  by 
seeming  to  imply  a  partial  disapproval  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  which  had  admitted  Theodoret  and  Ibas,  after 

.  giving  explanations,  to  communion.— The  three  F's,  the 
three  demands  of  the  Irish  Land  League  — namely,/re«  sale,' 
fixity ot tenure.and/airrent.— Thethree L's.   Seeil.— 
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The  ttf  ee  E's.  See  Jt-The  Three  Sisters.  See  si». 
Mr.— Three-armed  cross,  a  figure  composed  of  three 
imea  parting  from  a  common  center,  either  in  the  form  of 
a  Y  (see  Y-crom\  or  composed  of  three  books  as  if  a  figure 
m  revolution,  or  of  three  arms  broken  at  an  angle,  and 
bending  all  in  the  same  direction.  See  (rfeieJe.— Three- 
card  monte.  See  imnte. —Three-cylinder  steam-en- 
gine, a  triple  expansion-cylinder  steam-engine.  See  steom- 
ensuK.— Three-day  fever,  dengue.— Three-em  brace, 
in  pnnting,  a  brace  three  ems  wide. — Three  estates 
See  estate,  9.— Three-fleld  system.  See  ;!ei(i.— Three 
hours.  SeeAour.— Three  Mngs  of  Cologne.  Seeftinoi. 
-Three-line  letter,  in  printing,  an  initial  letter  which 
IS  the  height  of  three  lines  of  the  body  of  the  l^rpe  of  the 
text  in  which  it  is  used.— OTiree-mile  limit,  zone,  or 
belt.  See  m«e.— Three-million  bill.  See  mUMani.— 
Three  sheets  in  the  wind.  See  a  sheet  in  the  wind, 
under  theeti — Three  thirdst,  three  threadst,  a  mix- 
ture of  three  malt  liquors,  formerly  in  demand,  as  .equal 
parts  of  ale,  beer,  and  twopenny.  Compare  enUre  and 
porters. 

Ezekiel  Driver,  of  Fuddle-dock,  carman,  having  disoiv 
der'd  his  pia  mater  with  too  plentiful  a  morning's  draught 
of  three-threads  and  old  Pharaoh,  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  his  cart  run  over  him. 

Tom  BrotOTi,  Works,  II.  286.    (Davies.) 
Three  times  three,  three  cheers  thrice  repeated. 

Again  the  feast,  the  speech,  the  glee,  .  .  . 
The  crowning  cup,  the  three-timea-three. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Conclusion. 
Before  I  sit  down  I  must  give  you  a  toast  to  be  drunk 
with  three-Hmes-three  and  all  the  honours. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  L  6. 

Three  treest,  the  gallows,  formed  by  a  transverse  beam 
-on  two  uprights. 

For  commonly  such  knaues  as  these 
Doe  end  their  lyves  vpon  three  trees. 
Breton,  Toyes  of  an  Idle  Head,  p.  28.    (,Davies.) 

II.  n.  1.  A  number  the  sum  of  two  and  one. 

—  2.  A  symbol  representing  three  units,  as  3, 
in,  or  iii. — 3.  A  playing-card  bearing  three 
spots  or  pips — Inverse  rule  of  three.  See  inverse. 
— Rule  of  three.    SeeruZel. 

three-a^ed  (thre'ajd),  a.  Living  during  three 
generations.     [Bare.] 

Great  Atreus*  sons,  Tydides  fixt  above. 
With  three-aged  Nestor.        Creech,  tr.  of  Manilius. 

three-awned(thre'jlnd),<i.  Having  three  awns. 

—  Three-awned  grass,  an  American  grass,  .Ar£sfu2ajmr- 
puraseens;  also,  A7purpurea,  purple  mree-awned  grass. 
The  latter  is  of  some  consequence  as  wild  feed  in  the 
West.    Also  beard-grass. 

three-bearded  (thre'ber"ded),  a.  Having  three 
barbels :  as,  the  three-bearded  roekling,  cod,  or 
gade  (a  fish,  Motella  vulgaris). 

three-birds  (thre'bferds),  n.  A  species  of  toad- 
flax, J/inaria  triornitliophora  (see  toad-flax); 
also,  Pogonia  pendada.    See  Pogonia. 

three-bodied  (thre'bod^id),  a.  Having  three 
bodies.     [Rare.] 

I  Caia  Manila,  daughter  to  Caius  Manlius,  doe  carie 
with  me  mine  owne  present,  for  I  giue  my  condemned 
soule  and  life  to  the  inf ernall  three-bodyed  Pluto. 

Chuvara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1677),  p.  336. 

three-coat  (thre'kot),  a.  Having  or  requiring 
three  coats,  (a)  In  plastering,  noting  work  which 
consists  of  pricking-up  or  roughing-in,  floating,  and  a 
finishing  coat,  (b)  In  Aozue-paiTittTi^,  noting  work  when 
three  successive  layers  of  paint  are  required. 

three-cornered  (thre'kdr'nSrd),  a.  1.  Having 
three  comers  or  angles:  as,  a  three-cornered 

hat. —  2.  In  bat.,  triquetrous Three-cornered 

constituency,  a  constituency  in  which,  whUe  three  mem- 
bers are  returned  at  one  election,  each  elector  can  vote 
for  only  two  candidates.  This  enables  a  large  minority 
to  elect  one  of  the  three  members,  the  majority  electing 
the  other  two.  There  were  several  British  constituen- 
cies of  this  complexion  from  1867  to  1885. 

three-decker  (thre'dek"er),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A 
vessel  of  war  carrying  guns  on  three  decks; 
formerly,  a  llne-of-battle  ship,  such  ships  be- 
ing of  that  description  in  the  sailing  navy  and 
the  earlier  naval  classification  after  the  intro- 
duction of  steam. 

Before  the  gentlemen,  as  they  stood  at  the  door,  could 
.  .  .  settle  the  number  of  fAree-<2ecfrer8  now  in  commission, 
their  companions  were  ready  to  proceed. 

Jane  Awten,  Mansfield  Park,  xU. 

n.  a.  Having  three  decks :  as,  a  three-decker 
ship;  hence,  having  three  stories,  tiers,  or  lev- 
els, as  a  piece  of  furniture  or  an  old-fashioned 
pulpit.    [Colloq.] 

A  three-decker  sideboard,  about  1700. 

5.  W.  Ogden,  Antique  Furniture,  plate  32. 

three-dimensional  (thre'di-men'shon-al),  a. 
Same  as  tridimensional. 

three-farthings  (thre'far^THingz),  n.  An  Eng- 
lish silver  coin  of 
the  value  of  three 
farthings  (1^  cents), 
issued  by  Queen 
Elizabeth.  On  the  ob- 
verse were  the  queen's 
bust  and  a  rose.    It  was  obveise.  Reverse. 

■very  thin,  and  thus  liable  piece  of  Three-farthings.-  British 
to  be  cracked.  Museuui.    iSize  of  the  originaL) 
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My  face  so  thin 

That  in  my  ear  I  durst  not  stick  a  rose. 

Lest  men  should  say,  "Look,  where  three-farthings  goes !" 

S?uik.,  K.  John,  i.  1. 118. 

He  values  me  at  a  crack'd  three-farthiTigs,  for  aught  I 

see.  B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iL  1. 

threefold  (thre'fold),  a.  and  «.     [<  ME.  thre- 
fold,  threovold,  threfald,  <  AS.  flmfeald,  thrie- 
feald,  thriefald,  thredfeaM  (=  OPries.  thrifald  = 
MLG.  drevalt,  drivolt  =  OHG.  drifalt,  MHG. 
drivalt  =  leel.  threfaldr;  also,  with  added  adj. 
termination,  =  D.  drievoudig  =  OHG.  drifalt, 
MHG.  drivalt,  drivaltec,  G.  dreifdltig  =  Sw.  tre- 
faldig  =  Dan.  trefoldig),  <  thred,  three,  +  -feald, 
E.  -fold.']     I.  a.  Consisting  of  three  in  one, 
or  one  thrice  repeated;  miStiplied  by  three; 
triple:  as,  threefold  jasiiaa. 
A  threefold  cord  is  not  quickly  broken.     Eccles.  iv.  12. 
IL  n.  The  bog-bean,  Menyanthes  trifoliata. 
threefold  (thre'fold),  adv.  In  a  threefold  man- 
ner ;  trebly ;  thrice :  often  used  in  an  intensive 
way,  with  the  sense  of  'much'  or  'greatly.' 
Alas,  you  three,  on  me,  threefold  distress'd. 
Pour  all  your  tears !         Shak.,  Eich.  III.,  ii.  2.  86. 
Thick  and  threefold.   See  thick. 
three-foot  (thre'fut),  a.    [<  ME.  *threfote,  <  AS. 
thriefet,  thryfet,  thrgfete,  three-foot ;  as  three  + 
foot.    Cf.  tripod.]     1.  Measuring  three  feet : 
as,  a  three-foot  rule. — 2.  Having  three  feet; 
three-footed. 

When  on  my  three-foot  stool  I  sit. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iiL  3.  89. 

three-footed  (thre'fufed),  a.  [<  ME,.*threfoted, 

<  AS.  thryfotad,  three-footed;  as  three  -I-  foot 
+  -ed2.]  Having  three  feet :  as,  a  three-footed 
stool. 

three-sirred  (thre'gerd),  a.  Surrounded  with 
three  hoops.    Bums.    [Scotch.] 

three-halfpence  (thre'ha'pens),  n.  An  Eng- 
lish silver  coin  of  the  value  "of  three  halfpence 
(3  cents),  issued  by  Queen  Elizabeth;  also,  a 
silver  coin  of  William  IV.  and  Queen  Victoria, 
formerly  issued  for  circulation  in  Ceylon. 

three-handed  (thre'han''ded),  a.  1.  Having 
three  hands. — 2.  Done,  played,  etc.,  with  three 
hands  or  by  three  persons :  as,  three-handed  eu- 
chre— Three-handed  boring.    See  boring. 

threeheadt,  n.    [ME.  threhed  (=  G.  dreiheit) ; 

<  three  +  head.]    Trinity. 

A  God  and  ane  Lord  yn  threhed. 
And  thre  persons  yn  anehede. 

Beligiom  Pieces  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  59. 

three-hooped  (thre'hopt),  a.     Having  three 
hoops — Three-hooped  pot,  a  quart  pot.    See  ftoopi,  5. 
The  three-hooped  pot  shall  have  ten  hoops ;  and  I  will 
make  it  felony  to  drink  small  beer. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VL,  iv.  2.  72. 

three-leaved  (thre'levd),  a.  In  hot.,  having 
three  leaves  or  leaflets,  as  many  species  of  Tri- 

folium;  trifoliate  or  trifoliolate Three-leaved 

grass,  an  old  book-name  tor  clover. — Three-leaved  ivy. 
See  jwis(m-ti>i/.— Three-leaved  nightshade,  a  plant  of 
the  genus  TrUlium. 

three-light  (thre'Ht),  n.  A  chandelier  or  can- 
delabrum with  three  lamps  for  candles. 

threeling  (thre'liag),  n.    Same  as  trilling,  2. 

three-lobed  (thre'lobd),  a.     In  iot.,  eool.,  and 

anat,  having  three  lobes;  trilobate Ttoee- 

lobed-malope.    See  Malope. 

three-man  (thre 'man),  a.  Eequiring  three  men 
for  its  use  or  performance. 

Fillip  me  with  a  three-man  beetle. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  i.  2.  256. 

A  three-man  songt,  a  song  for  three  voices. 

Three-man-song-men  aU.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3.  43. 

three-masted  (thre'mas'ted),  a.  Having  three 
masts. 

three-master  (thre'mas'tfer),  n.  A  three-mast- 
ed vessel,  especially  such  a  schooner. 

three-nervett  (thre'nfervd),  a.  In  bot.,  having 
three  nerves ;  triple-nerved.. 

threeness  (thre'nes),  n.  [<  three  +  -ness.]  The 
character  of  being  three. 

three-ont  (thre 'out),  n.  One  of  three  equal 
parts  of  two  glasses,  as  of  gin  or  ale ;  a  third 
part  of  two  portions  or  helpings.  [Colloq., 
Great  Britain.] 

On  one  side  a  little  crowd  has  collected  round  a  couple 
of  ladles,  who,  having  imbibed  the  contents  of  various 
three-outs  of  gin  and  bitters  in  the  course  of  the  morning, 
have  atlength  differed  on  some  point  of  domestic  arrange- 
ment, sickens,  Sketches,  Scenes,  v. 

threep,  v.  and  n.    See  threap. 

three-parted  (thre'par*ted),  a.  Divided  into 
three  parts ;  tripartite :  as,  a  three-parted  leaf, 

threepence  (thre'pens,  colloq.  thrip'ens),  n.  1 . 
A  current  English'  silver  coin  of  the  value  of 
three  pennies  (6  cents),  issued  by  (^een  Vic- 


three-quarter 

toria.  Usually  called  threepenny-piece  or  three- 
penny, A  silver  coin  of  the  same  denomination  was 
coined  by  Edward  Yl.  and  by  subsequent  sovereigns  till 


Obveise.  Reverse. 

Threepence  of  Elizabeth.— British  Museum.    (Size  of  the  origuial.) 

1662,  from  which  time  till  the  reign  of  Victoria  the  three- 
pence was  struck  only  as  maundy  money  and  not  for  gen- 
eral circulation. 
2.  The  sum  or  amount  of  three  pennies. 

What  monstrous  and  most  painful  circumstance 
Is  here,  to  get  some  three  or  four  gazettes. 
Some  threepence  in  the  whole ! 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  ii.  1. 

threepenny  (thre'pen^i,  colloq.  thrip'en-i),  a. 
andn.    I.  a.  Worth  three  pence  only;"  hence, 
of  little  worth. 
II.  n.  Same  as  threepence,  1. 

threepenny-piece,  n.    Same  as  fkreex^ence,  1. 

three-per-cents  (thre'p6r-sents),  n.  pi.  Govern- 
ment stocks  paying  three  per  cent.;  specifical- 
ly, "that  portion  of  the  consolidated  debt  of 
(Jreat  Britain  which  originated  in  1752  in  conse- 
quence of  some  annuities  granted  by  George  I. 
being  consolidated  in  one  fund  with  a  three  per 
cent,  stock  formed  in  1731"  (Bithell,  Counting- 
House  Dictionary). 

three-pilet  (thre'pil),  n.  [<  three  +  pile^,  6.] 
Three-piled  velvet. 

I  have  served  Prince  Florizel,  and  in  my  time  wore  three- 
pUe.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3. 14. 

three-piledt  (thre'pild),  a.  [<  three  +  pile*:,  6, 
-f-  -ed2.]  Having  a  triple  pile  or  nap,  as  a  cost- 
ly kind  of  velvet  (called  three-pile) ;  hence,  fig- 
uratively, having  the  qualities  of  three-pile. 

Three-piled  hyperboles,  spruce  affectation. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2.  407. 

three-ply  (thre'pli),  a.  Threefold;  consisting 
of  three  parts  or  thicknesses.  Especially- (a) 
looting  thread  or  cord  composed  of  three  yarns  or  strands. 
(6)  Noting  textile  fabrics  consisting  of  three  webs  woven 
one  into  the  other :  as,  a  three-ply  carpet,  (c)  In  manufac- 
tured articles,  consisting  of  three  tiiicknesses,  as  of  linen 
in  a  three-ply  collar  or  cuff. 

three-pound  piece  (thre'pound  pes).  An  Eng- 
lish gold  coin  of  the  value  of  £3  (about  S14.52), 


Reverse. 
Three-pound  Piece.— British  Museum.    (Size  of  the  original.) 

struck  by  Charles  I.  during  the  civil  war  a.  d. 
1642-1644.  Specimens  weigh  over  421  grains. 
three-quarter,  three-quarters  (thre'kwar'ter, 
-tferz),  a.  Involving  anything  three  fourths  of 
its  normal  size  or  proportions ;  speoifloally,  not- 
ing a  size  of  portraiture  measuring  30  inches 
by  25,  or  a  portrait  delineated  to  the  hips  only. 


three-quarter 

There  was  Wollaston,  a  portrait  painter,  who  could  only 
command  five  guineas  for  a  three-quarters  canvas. 

J.  AiMon,  Social  Life  in  Beign  of  Queen  Anne,  II.  42. 

Three-auarter  l>liiding.  See  binding.—  mree-quar- 
ter  flddle  or  violin.  See  violm. 
three-quartered  (thre'kwar't^rd),  a.  In  her., 
turned  so  as  to  be  nearly  affronts,  but  showing 
a  part  of  the  flank :  noting  an  animal  used  as  a 
bearing. 

three-nbbed  (thre'ribd),  a.    In  hot,  having 
three  ribs;  trieostate:  as,  a,  three-ribbed  lea£. 
threescore  (thre'skor),  a.    [<  three  +  scorei.] 
Thrice  twenty;  sixty:  as,  threescore  years:  Of- 
ten used  without  its  noun. 

Threescore  and  ten  I  can  remember  well. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  4. 1. 
One  man  has  reach't  his  sixty  yeers,  but  he 
Of  all  those  threescore  has  not  liv'd  half  e  three. 

HerricJc,  On  Himself. 
The  brave  soldier  had  already  numbered,  nearly  or  quite, 
his  threescore  years  and  ten. 

Havithome,  Scarlet  Letter,  Int.,  p.  21. 

threesome  (thre'sum),  a.    [<  three  +  -some.'] 
Triple;  danced  by  three  persons.     [Scotch.] 
There 's  threesome  reels,  there 's  foursome  reels, 
There 's  hornpipes  and  strathspeys,  man. 

Bums,  The  Exciseman, 
three-square  (thre'skwar),  a.  See  sgwarei. 
three-suited  (thre' suited),  a.  Having  only 
three  suits  of  clothes,  or  wearing  three  suits  of 
clothes  (referring  to  a  custom,  once  prevalent 
among  the  peasantry  of  G-ermany,  of  putting  on 
their  whole  wardrobe  on  festival  occasions,  one 
suit  over  another).     [Rare.] 

A  knave ;  a  rascal ;  an  eater  of  broken  meats ;  a  base, 
proud,  shallow,  beggarly,  three-suited,  hundred-pound, 
filthy,  worsted-stocking  knave.  Shdk.,  Lear,  ii.  2. 16. 

three-thirdst,  n.    See  three  thirds,  under  three. 

three-thomed  (thre'thdmd),  a.  Having  three 
thorns  or  a  triple  thorn — Three-thomed  acacia, 
the  honey-locust,  Gleditschia  triacanthos:  so  called  from 
its  savage  triple  or  still  more  compound  thorn. 

three-valved  (thre'valvd),  a.  In  hot.,  having, 
or  opening  by,  three  valves. 

three-way  (thre'wa),  a.  Having  or  governing 
three  openings  or  passages:  generally  noting 
a  special  form  of  pipe-connection,  valve,  stop- 
cock, etc — Three-way  place,  in  omith.,  an  extraves- 
tibular  chamber  of  the  inner  ear,  at  the  point  where  the 
three  semicircular  canals  have  a  cavity  in  common.  Coites, 
Key  to  K  A.  Birds,  p.  190. 

threisshfoldt,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of 
threshold. 

thremmatology  (threm-a-tol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Grr. 
dpe/t/iah--),  a  nursling  (<  r'pi^eiv,  nourish),  -t-  -/lo- 
yk,  <  /iyetv,  speak:  see  -ology.']  In  biol.,  the 
science  of  breeding  or  propagating  animals  and 
plants  under  domestication,  of  their  congenital 
variations  under  these  circumstances,  and  of 
the  perpetuation  of  such  variations.  See  me- 
thodical  selection,  under  selection. 

Darwin's  introduction  of  thr&m/matology  into  the  domain 
of  scientific  biology  was  accompanied  by  a  new  and  special 
development  of  a  branch  of  study  which  had  previously 
been  known  as  teleology.  Eneyo.  Brit.,  XXIV.  802. 

threne  (thren),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  threcme; 
<  L.  thremts,  <  Gr.  BpiivoQ,  lamentation,  <  BpeiaBat, 
cry  aloud.]  A, threnody;  also,  lamentation. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic] 

The  prophet  in  his  threnes  weeps  that "  they  which  were 
brought  up  in  scarlet  embiaoe  dung-hills." 

Bev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  II.  198. 

That  City's  sombre  Patroness  and  Queen, 
In  bronze  sublimity  she  gazes  forth 
Over  her  Capital  of  teen  and  threne. 

J.  Thomson,  City  of  Dreadful  Night,  xxi. 

threnetic  (thre-net'ik),  a.  [<  Gt.  epvvtrnKdg, 
of  or  pertaining  to  wailing,  <  Bpjjvog,  wailing, 
lamentation:  see  iferene.]    BameaafhrensUeal. 

tlurenetical  (thre-net'i-kal),  a.  [<  threnetic  + 
-al.']    Sorrowful;  mournful. 

Among  all  threneUccd  discourses  on  record,  this  last,  be- 
tween men  overwhelmed  and  almost  annihilated  by  the 
excess  of  theur  sorrow,  has  probably  an  unexampled  char- 
acter. Carlyle. 

threnode  (thre'nod),  n.  [<  Gr.  dptpxiiSla,  a  la- 
menting: see  threnody.']    Same  as  threnody. 

As  a  threnode,  nothing  comparable  to  it  [M.  Arnold's 
"Thyrsls"]  had  then  appeared  since  the  "Adonais  of 
Shelley.  Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  99. 

threnodial  (thre-no'di-al),  a.  [<  threnody^  + 
-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  threnody;  elegiac. 
Southey,  The  Doctor,  exxxiii. 

threnodic  (thre-nod'ik),  a.  [<  threnod-y  +  -ic] 
Same  as  threnodial. 

threnodist  (thren'6-dist),  n.  [<  threnod-y  + 
-ist]  A  writer  of  threnodies;  a  composer  of 
dirges.    Imp.  Diet. 

threnody  (thren'6-di),  n.;  pi.  threnodies  (-diz). 
[Also  threnode;  ^  Gr.  BprivvSia,  a  lamenting,  < 
SjOiyvof,  wailing,  lamentation,-!-  ^S^,  a  song,  ode : 
see  threne  and  ode^.]    A  song  of  lamentation; 
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a  dirge;  especially,  a  poem  composed  for  the 
occasion  of  the  funeral  of  some  personage. 

tnrepet,  v.    An  obsolete  form  of  threap. 

threpsology  (threp-sol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  flp^^'f, 
a  feeding,  nourishment  (<  Toi^eiv,  nourish),  4- 
-Aoyta,  <  'ktyetv,  speak:  see  -ology.]  The  science 
which  treats  of  the  nutrition  of  living  organ- 
isms. 

threshl,  thrashi  (thresh,  thrash),  v.  [Both 
forms  are  in  common  use,  both  being  histori- 
cally justiaable,  but  thresh  is  more  original, 
more  in  accordance  with  analogy  (of.  mesfei, 
dial,  mash,  fresh,  etc.),  and  the  form  prevalent 
in  literary  use ;  thrash  is  more  coUoq.  and  is  ac- 
cordingly the  form  generally  used  in  the  coUoq. 
or  humorous  use  'beat,  drub'  (see  the  defini- 
tions) ;  <  MB.  threshen,  threschen,  thressen  (pp. 
throshen,  throschen),  <  AS.  Hhrescan,  reg.  trans- 
posed therscan,  thxrscan  (ONorth.  thersca,  theer- 
sca,  thearsca,  fharsca)  (pret.  *thsersc,  pp.  *thor- 
seen)  =  MB.  dreschen,  dresschen,  derssehen,  dors- 
sehen,  dorsehen,  T>.  dorschen  =  MLG.  drosohen, 
LG.  drosken  =  OHG.  dreskan,  MHG.  dreschen,  G. 
dreschen  =  Icel.  threslcja  =  Sw.  trosJca  =  Dan. 
teerske = Goth,  thriskan,  thresh,  tread  out  (com) . 
Hence  It.  trescare,  trample,  dance,  OF.  tresche, 
a  circular  dance.  Cf .  Lith.  trasketi,  rattle,  clap, 
make  a  cracking  noise,  OBulg.  trieshUti,  strike, 
=  Buss.  treshchaU,  crash;  OBulg.  trieskU  = 
Buss,  tresku,  a  crash,  OBulg.  troska,  a  clap  of 
thunder,  a  stroke  of  lightning,  etc.]  I.  trans. 
1.  To  beat  out  or  separate  the  grain  or  seeds 
from,  bymeansofa  flail  or  a  threshing-machine, 
or  by  treading  with  oxen:  in  this  sense  com- 
monly thresh. 

And  zuo  hit  is  of  the  hyeape  of  huete  y-thorsse.  The 
comes  byeth  benethe  and  thet  chef  a^boue. 

Ayeribite  ofjnwyt  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  139. 

And  his  son  Gideon  threshed  wheat  by  the  winepress,  to 

hide  it  from  the  Midianites.  Judges  vi.  11. 

First  thrash  the  com,  then  after  burn  the  straw. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  ii.  3. 123. 

3.  To  beat  soundly,  as  with  a  stick  or  whip; 
drub;  hence,  to  beat  in  anyway:  in  this  sense 
commonly  tmrash.    [Now  coUoq.] 
Full  many  wounds  in  his  corrupted  flesh 
He  did  engrave ;  .  .  .  but  aie  more  fresh 
And  fierce  he  still  appeard,  the  more  he  did  him  thresh. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IIL  vii.  32. 
I  could  find  a  man  of  a  smaller  scale 
Could  thrash  the  pedlar  and  also  thee. 
Bold  Pedlar  and  Bobin  Hood  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  250). 
Do  you  remember  his  fight  with  Ringwood?    What  an 
infernal  bully  he  was,  and  how  glad  we  all  were  when 
Braokley  thrashed  hun !  Thackeray,  Philip,  xl. 

II.  infrans.  1.  To  practise  threshing;  beat 
out  grain  from  straw  with  a  flail  or  a  threshing- 
machine  :  in  this  sense  commonly  thresh. 
Some  tyme  I  sowe  and  some  tyme  I  thresche. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  553. 

3.  To  beat  about;  labor;  drudge;  toil. 
I  rather  would  be  Masvlus,  thrash  for  rhymes 
Like  his,  the  scorn  and  scandal  of  the  times. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires,  x.  194. 

3.  To  throw  one's  self  about;  toss  to  and  fro: 
usually  with  about:  in  this  sense  commonly 
thrash. 

He  [a  whale]  was  enveloped  in  the  foam  of  the  sea  that 
his  continual  and  violent  thrashing  about,  in  the  water  had 
created  around  him.  The  Century,  XL.  618. 

thresh^,  n.    See  thrash^. 

threshel,  thrashel  (thresh'l,  thrash'l),  n.  [Also 
thrashle;  <  ME.  'threshel,  <  AS.  therscel,  ther- 
scol  (=  OHG.  driscil,  MHG.  G.  drischel),  a  flail, 
<  therscan,  thresh :  see  thresh^.]  An  instrument 
to  thresh  or  tbrash  with j  a  flail.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

thresher!,  thrasher^  (thresh' 6r,  thrash'er),  n. 
[<  ME.  threschare,  <  AS.  *therscere  (=  MD.  dor- 
seher = MHG.  G.  drescher = Sw.  torskare  =  Dan. 
tiersker),  <  therscan,  thresh:  see  thresh^.]  1. 
One  who  threshes:  in  this  and  the  next  sense 
commonly  thresher.— 2.  A  threshing-machine. 
The  portable  and  small  engines  and  thrashers  .  .  .  were 
the  staple  of  the  Sheaf  Works.      The  Engirmr,  LXX.  89. 

3.  A  sea-fox;  a  kind  of  shark,  Alopias  vulpes, 
so  called  from  the  enormous  length  of  the  up- 
per division  of  the  heteroceroal  tail,  with  which 
it  threshes  the  water.  See  cut  under  Alopias. 
In  this  sense  more  commonly  thrasher. 

About  the  Islands  [Bermudas]  are  seen  many  Whales,  at- 
tended with  the  Sword-Fish  and  the  Thresher.  The  Sword- 
Fish  with  his  Sharp  and  needle-like  Fin  [jaw]  pricking  him 
into  the  belly  when  he  would  dive  and  sink  into  the  Sea, 
and  when  he  starts  up  from  his  woundes,  the  Thresher 
with  his  Club  Fins  [tail]  beats  him  down  again. 

Samuel  Clarke,  Four  Chief  est  Plantations  of  the  Enghsh 
[in  America  (1678)  a.  Bermuda),  p.  27. 

4.  A  member  of  ah  Irish  Catholic  organization 
instituted  in  1806.  One  of  the  principal  objects  was 
to  resist  the  payment  of  tithes.    Their  threats  and  warn- 
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ings  were  signed  "Captain  Thresher."    In  this  sense  only 
thresher.    Imp.  Diet. 

thresher^  (thresh' 6r),  n.    See  thrasher^. 

thresher-shark  (thresh'Sr-shark),  n.  Same  as 
thresher^,  3.    More  commonly  thrasher-shark. 

thresher-whale  (thresh' 6r-hwal),  n.  A  killer, 
as  the  common  Orca  gladiator  of  the  Atlantic. 
More  commonly  thrasher-whale. 

threshing  (thresh'ing),  n.  The  operation  by 
which  grain  is  separated  from  the  straw.  This 
operation  is  performed  in  various  ways,  as  by  the  feet  of 
animals,  by  a  fiail,  or  by  a  threshing-machine.  The  first 
mode  was  that  employed  in  the  ages  of  antiquity,  and  it 
is  still  practised  in  th'  south  of  Europe  and  in  Persia  and 
India.    Also  thrashin;  . 

threshing-floor  (thresh'ing-flor),  n.  A  floor  or 
area  on  which  grain  is  beaten  out.  in  Eastern 
countries,  from  the  earliest  ages,  threshing-floors  were  in 
the  open  air;  but  in  colder  and  molster  climates  such 
floors  must  be  under  cover,  as  in  a  barn.  Also  thrashing- 
floor. 
He  winnoweth  barley  to  night  in  the  threshingfloor. 

Kuth  iii.  2. 
.  Delve  of  convenient  depth  your  thrashingfloor ; 
With  tempered  clay  then  fill  and  face  it  o'er. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  i.  258. 

threshing-machine  (thresh'ing-ma-shen'''),  n. 
In  agri.,  a  steam-,  water-,  or  horse-power  ma- 
chine which  in  its  most  complete  form  beats 
the  grain  from  the  ears  of  cereals,  separates  the 
grain  from  the  straw,  and  winnows  it  from  the 
chafl.  Such  machines  are  sometimes  fixtures  in  barns  or 
mills.  The  more  common  types  are  portable,  and  include 
straw-carriers  or  elevators,  separators,  and  winnowing-ap- 
paratus  in  one  machine,under  the  general  nameof<Ar£sAer. 
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Threshing-machine. 
a,  feed-hoard ;  d,  cylinder;  f,  concave  or  breasting ;  (/.beater;  e, 
straw-raclc ;  f,  rock-lever  operating  straw-rack ;  ^,  pitman ;  h,  crank ; 
«',  fan :  k,  conveyer-sieve ;  /,  shoe-sieve :  m,  casing  for  grain-auger ; 
n,  elevator  for  receiving  grain  from  the  auger  ana  carrying  it  up  to 
the  measuring-apparatus ;  o,  elevator  which  carries  the  tailings  to  the 
tailing-spout  f,  which  delivers  them  to  the  feed-board  to  be  again 
passed  through  the  cylinder. 

The  first  threshing-machines  were  made  by  Hohlfield  of 
Saxony  (1711),  Menzies  of  Scotland  (1732),  and  Stirling  of 
Scotland  (1758).  None  of  these  appear  to  have  been  more 
than  experimental.  The  first  practical  commercial  thresh- 
ing-machine was  made  by  Meikle  of  Scotland  (1786),  and 
consisted  essentially  of  two  parts,  a  revolving  cylinder 
moving  in  a  breasting,  and  armed  with  slats  that  served 
as  beaters  to  break  the  grain  from  the  head,  and  revolving 
cylinders  armed  with  rakes  that  shook  the  straw  to  loosen 
the  grain  from  the  broken  heads.  The  grain  fell  between 
curved  slats  or  through  perforated  breasting  under  the 
cylinders,  and  the  straw  and  chaff  were  thrown  out  at  the 
end  of  the  machine.  '  These  features  are  retained,  though 
greatly  modified,  in  modem  English  and  American  thresh- 
ing-machines. In  American  machines  the  revolving  beater 
with  slats  has  given  place  to  a  cylinder  armed  with  radial 
teeth  and  moving  in  abreasting,  also  armed  with  teeth,  so 
that  the  ears  are  subjected  to  a  tearing  and  rubbing  action. 
English  machines  still  retain  the  cylinder  with  slats.  The 
breasting  under  the  cylinder  is  a  screen  through  which 
the  larger  part  of  the  grain  falls  as  fast  as  it  is  loosened 
from  the  heads.  A  variety  of  separators,  agitators,  shak- 
ing screens,  and  conveyers  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
original  cylinders  with  rakes  used  to  separate  the  grain 
from  the  straw,  and  winnowing-machines,  straw-elevators, 
conveyers,  and  screening-apparatus-  have  been  added,  so 
that  now  the  complete  thresher  is  a  complex  mill  for  per- 
forming the  whole  series  of  operations  from  the  feeding 
of  the  grain  to  tlie  stacking  of  the  straw  and  the  sort- 
ing, weighing,  and  delivery  of  the  grain,  chaff,  etc.  The 
threshing-machine  has  been  modified  so  as  to  adapt  it 
also  to  clover,  flax,  and  other  seeds.  See  cmmeyer,  elevator, 
and  separator.  Also  thrashing-Tnachi'ne,  thresher,  thrasher. 


threshing-mill  (thresh'ing-mil),  n.    Same  as 


threshing-place  (thresh'ing-plas),  n.  A  thresh- 
ing-floor.   2  Sam.  xxiv.  16. 

threshold  (thresh'old),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
threshould;  dial,  also  throshel,  threshfod,  Sc. 
threshwart,  threshwort;  formerly  also  trestle 
(Plorio),  by  confusion  with  tresUe^,  var.  fhres- 
tle,  a  frame;  <  ME.  'threshold,  threshwold, 
thresshewold,  threswold,  threswolde,  threxwold, 
threoxwold,  thriswald,  therswald,  threshefold, 
thressfold,  threisshfold,  <  AS.  *threscold,  thers- 
cold,  fhrescwald,  therscwald,  fheorscwold,  threcs- 
wald,  threoxwold,  threxwold,  thercswold,  therx- 
wold,  therxold  =  MLG.  dreskelef,  LG.  d/riissel  = 
OHG.  drismfli,  drisgUfli,  thriscufli,  d/risemili, 
thriscubile,  driscUfle,  trischvmil,  MHG.  drischOr- 
vel,  druschuphel,  durschufel,  G.  dial,  drischdufel, 
drischibl,  drischiwel,  triischhuhel,  drissufle  = 
leel.  threshjoldr,  threskoldr  (with  numerous  vari- 
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ations  in  inflection),  mod.  thr6skiildr(a,]ao  threps- 
kjoldr,  simulating  threp,  a  ledge)  =  Sw.  iroskel, 
dial,  traskuld  =  Norw.  treskald,  treskall,  treskjel, 
treslcel  =  D&u.  teerskel,  threshold;  the  variations 
of  form  indicate  that  the  terminal  element  was 
not  understood;  it  is  prob.  therefore  a  some- 
what disguised  form  of  a  suffix,  the  formation 
being  prob.  <  AS.  "threscan,  therscan,  thresh, 
tread,  trample,  +  -old,  corruptly  -wold,  a  trans- 
posed form  of  an  old  formative  -o-thlo-,  ap- 
pearing also  as  -thol,  -thel;  the  lit.  sense  being 
then  'that  which  is  trodden  on,'  i.  e.  'a  tread' 
(cf.  tread,  the  part  of  a  s  ep  or  stair  that  is 
trodden  on),  tlierscan,  thr  sh,  being  taken  in 
the  sense  'tread,_  trample'  (as  in  Goth.).  In 
the  common  view  the  second  element  -wold  is 
supposed  to  stand  for  AS.  weald,  North,  wald, 
wood,  and  the  compound  to  mean  'a  piece  of 
wood  trodden  on' ;  but  AS.  weald  does  not  mean 
'  wood,  timber'  (the  proper  sense  being '  a  wood, 
a  forest' :  see  wold^),  and  it  would  not  take  the 
form  -wold,  much  less  -old,  in  the  AS.  period, 
except  by  corruption  (it  is  possible,  however, 
that  some  thought  of  weald  led  to  the  otherwise 
unexplained  alteration  of  -old  to  -wold);  more- 
over, the  element  corresponding  to  weald  does 
not  appear  in  the  other  Teut.  forms.  A  third 
view  explains  the  threshold  as  orig.  "a  thresh- 
ing-floor, because  in  ancient  times  the  floor  at 
the  entrance  was  used  for  threshing"  (Cleasby 
and  Vigfusson);  but  the  threshing  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  on  the  narrow  sills 
which  form  thresholds,  and  it  was  only  in  com- 
paratively few  houses  that  threshing  was  done 
at  all.]  1.  The  plank,  stone,  or  piece  of  timber 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  door^  or  under 
it,  particularly  the  door  of  a  dwelling-house, 
church,  temple,  or  other  building;  a  door-sill; 
hence,  entrance;  gate;  door. 

Ther  with  the  nyghtspel  seyde  he  anon  rightes 

On  foure  halves  of  the  hous  ahoute, 

And  on  the  thresslt/old  of  the  dore  withoute. 

Chcmcer,  Miller's  Tale,  L  296. 
Still  at  hell's  dark  threshold  to  have  sat  watch. 

JfiJtoJi,P.  L.,x.  694. 
Forward  leaped  she  o'er  the  threshold. 
Eager  as  a  glancing  surf.    Lowell,  The  Captive. 

2.  Hence,  the  place  or  point  of  entering  or  be- 
ginning ;  outset :  as,  he  is  now  at  the  threshold 
of  his  argument. 

The  fair  new  forms 
That  float  about  the  threshold  of  an  age, 
Like  truths  of  Science  waiting  to  be  caught. 

Tennyson,  Golden  Year. 

3.  In  psychol.,  the  limit  below  which  a  given 
stimulus,  or  the  difference  between  two  stim- 
uli, ceases  to  be  perceptible.  Compare  scliwelle. 
— Dweller  on  the  tbreshold.  See  dweller. — Stimulus 
threshold.    See  stimvius. 

threshwoldt,  thresshfoldt,  n.  Middle  English 
forms  of  threshold. 

Thre^iomis  (thres-]d-6r'nis),  n.  [NL.  (G.  E. 
Gray,  1841  or  1842),  also,  by  error,  Tliereschiomis 
(Brehm,  1855),  <  Gr.  dpijaneia,  Bpiaiua,  worship, 
<  OpriciKevuv,  hold  in  religious  awe,  venerate,  < 
BpijaKo^,  religious,  +  4pvif,  bird.]  A  genus  of 
ibises,  or  a  section  of  the  genus  JMs,  based  on 
the  sacred  ibis  of  Egypt,  commonly  called  Ihis 
religiosa,  but  named  T.  astWqpwMWbyGray,  who 
restricted  Ibis  itself  to  certain  American  forms 
(after  Moehring,  1752).  As  Moehring  Is  inadmissible 
in  binomial  nomenclature,  most  authors  use  Ibis  for  this 
genus,  of  which  Threskiomis  thus  becomes  a  strict  syn- 
onym. The  species  named  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
birds,  venerated  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  on  theological 
grounds,  and  in  a  new  light  awesome  to  modem  Britons 
as  the  Tahan  or  vehicle  of  the  British  Ornithologists' 
Union.  It  is  white,  with  bill,  head,  and  upper  part  of  the 
neck  black,  and  a  large  black  train  of  decomposed  fea- 
thers overrides  the  taiL  This  bird  is  the  prototype  of 
the  ibis-headed  deities  frequently  represented  in  Egyptian 
religious  art 

threstet.  "•    A  Middle  English  form  of  thrust^. 

threstillt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  throstle. 

threstle  (thres'l),  n.  [A  corruption  of  trestle^, 
appar.  simulating  three  (cf.  thribhle,  for  treble, 
triple).']  In  Aer.,  a  three-legged  stool.  Compare 
trestle^,  3. 

threstnlet,  n.    An  old  form  of  trestle. 

threswoldt, «.  A  Middle  En  glish  form  of  thresh- 
old.   Chaucer. 

threte.    A  Middle  English  form  of  threat. 

threttenet,  o-    An  obsolete  form  of  thirteen. 

thretty,  a.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of 
thirty. 

threvet,  n.    A  Middle  English  variant  of  thrave. 

threw  (thrS).     Preterit  of  throw^, 

threyet,  adv.    A  Middle  English  form  of  thrie^. 

thribble  (thrib'l),  a.  [A  dial.  var.  of  tr^le, 
treble,  simulating  three,  thrice.']  Treble ;  triple ; 
threefold.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
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thrice  (thris),  adv.     [<  ME.  thries,  thryes,  thriges 

(=  MHG.  dries),  with  adv.  gen.  -es,  <  thiie,  three : 

see  thrie^.    Qf.  once\  twice.]     1.  Three  times. 

And  in  that  same  Gardyn  Seynt  Petre  denyed  oure  Lord 

thryes.  MandeniUe,  Travels,  p.  13. 

Thrice-hleaaed  they  that  master  so  their  blood. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  1. 1.  74. 
Thrice  he  assa/d,  and  thrice,  in  spite  of  scorn. 
Tears  such  as  angels  weep  burst  forth. 

MUtan,  P.  L.,  L  619. 
2.  Hence,  in  a  general  sense,  repeatedly;  em- 
phatically; fully. 

Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  bis  quarr«l  just. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  Ui.  2.  233. 

thrice-cock  (thris'kok),  n.  [A  corruption  of 
*thriisli-coek.]   The  mistlethrush.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

thrid^t  (thrid),  n.  [A  var.  of  thread  through 
the  form  threed,  the  long  ee  being  shortened  as 
in  breeches,  threepence,  been,  etc.]  Same  as 
thread. 

.\nd  make  bis  bridle  a  bottom  of  thrid. 
To  roll  up  how  many  miles  you  have  rid. 

B.  Jormon,  Masque  of  Queens. 

thrid^  (thrid),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  thridded,  ppr. 
thriddmg.    Same  as  thread.    [Obsolete  or  ar- 
chaic] 
Uncle,  good  uncle,  see !  the  thin  starv'd  rascal. 
The  eating  Koman,  see  where  he  thridx  the  thickets  I 

Fletcher,  Bonduca,  iv.  2. 
"  Olory  to  God,"  she  sang,  and  past  afar, 
Thridding  the  sombre  boskage  of  the  wood. 

Tennyson,  Fair  Women. 

thrid^  (thrid),  a.  A  Middle  English  or  dialectal 
form  of  third^. 

thridace  (thrid'as),  n.    [F.,  <  NL.  thridacium, 
q.  v.]    Same  as  thridacium. 
thridacium  (thri-da'si-um),n.    [NL.,  <  L.  thri- 
dax  (-ac-),  <  Gr.  BplSa^  (-«"-),  Attic  BpidwavTi,  let- 
tuce.]   The  inspissated  juice  of  lettuce,  di^er- 
ing  from  lactucarium  in  being  obtained  by  ex- 
pression instead  of  incision,  and  in  not  being 
concreted,    in  England  it  is  derived  from  Lcuivca  vU 
rosa,  wild  lettuce,  in  Prance  from  garden  lettuce ;  the  lat- 
ter article  is  sometimes  called  French  lactticarium. 
thriddet,  «•    Third.    Chaucer. 
thriddenf.  a.    Same  as  threaden. 
thriddendelet,  ^-    Same  as  thirdendeal. 
thrieH,  a.    A  Middle  Ei^lish  form  of  tliree. 
thrie^t,  thryet,  <idi>.   [ME.,  also  threye,  threowe, 
thrien,  <  AS.  thriwa,  tlirywa,  thriga  (=  OS.  thriwo 
thriio  =  OFries.  thria,  thrija),  three  times,  < 
thred,  thrie,  three:   see  three.]    Three  times; 
thrice. 

This  nyght  thrye  — 
To  goode  mote  it  tome — of  you  I  mette. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  89. 
Petter,  I  saye  thee  sickerlye, 
Or  the  cocke  have  crowen  thrye 
Thou  shalle  forsake  my  companye. 

Chester  Plays,  ii.  2S.    (Halliwea.) 

thriest,  adv.  A  Middle  English  form  of  thrice. 
Chaucer. 

thrifallow  (thri'fal-6),  v.  t.  [Also  thryfallow, 
trif allow;  <  ME.  thrie,  thrye,  thrice  (see  thrie^), 
+  fallow'^.  Cf .  twifalUm.]  To  plow  or  fallow 
for  the  third  time  before  sowing.     Tusser. 

thrift  (thrift),  n.  [<  ME.  thrift,  <  Icel.  thrift 
(=  Sw.  Dan.  drift),  thrift,  <  thrifa  (refl.  thri- 
fask),  thrive :  see  thrive.]  If.  The  condition 
of  one  who  thrives;  luck;  fortune;  success; 
prosperity. 

"Goode  thrift  have  ye,"  quod  Eleyne  the  queene. 

Chaucer,  I'roilus,  ii.  1687. 

No,  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp. 
And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  imee 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2.  67. 

2.  Frugality;  economical  management;  econo- 
my; good  husbandry. 

The  rest,  .  .  .  willing  to  fall  to  thrift,  prove  very  good 
husbands.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 


It  is  one  degree  of  thrift  , 
as  few  hands  as  we  can. 


to  bring  our  debts  into 
Donne,  Sermons,  ix. 


3.  [A  particular  use,  with  ref.  to  vigorous 
growth.]  A  plant  of  the  genus  Armeria,  of  the 
order  Plumbaginese,  a  genus  much  resembling 
StaUce,  the  marsh-rosemary,  except  that  the 
flowers  are  gathered  into  globular  heads.  The 
common  thrift  is  A.  vulgaris  (A.  maritima),  a  plant 
abounding  On  the  shores,  also  in  the  mountains,  of  the 
northern  Old  World,  found  also  on  the  western  coast  of 
North  America,  and  appealing  again  in  the  southern  hem- 
isphere beyond  the  tropics.  It  grows  in  tufts  of  several 
leafless  stalks  from  a  rosette  of  many  narrow  radical 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  pink  or  sometimes  white,  dis- 
posed in  dense  heads.  The  plant  is  often  cultivated  for 
borders.  Old  or  local  names  are  lady's-cushion,  seorvink, 
sea4hrift,  and  sea-gilly/Uneer.  The  plantain-leaved  thrift 
is  A.  plantagirtea,  like  the  former,  but  with  much  broader 
leaves.  The  great  thrift,  A.  la^folia  (,A.  cephalotes),  of 
the  Mediterranean  region,  is  highly  recommended  for 
gardens,  but  is  somewhat  tender. 
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Their  slender  household  fortunes  (for  the  man 
Had  risk'd  his  little),  like  the  litUe  thrift, 
Trembled  in  perilous  places  o'er  a  deep. 

Tennyson,  Sea  Dreams. 
4.  Same  as  thrift-box— la-^reuiia  thrift,  a  name 
for  species  of  Statice,  especially  S.  LSmonvmn. — Frickly 
thrift,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Aeantholimon,  of  the  Plum- 
baginese, of  which  some  species,  as  A.  glumaceum,  are 
choice  border-plants.— To  bid  good  thiiftt,  to  wish  well 
to;  congratulate.  Chaucer.  =STa,  2.  Frugality,  etc.  See 
economy. 
thrift-box  (thrift'boks),  n.  A  small  box  for 
keeping  savings;  a  money-box.  Also  called 
tLtytifSK  tifS'-J)  ox 

thnftily  (thrif'ti-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  thriftily;  < 
thrifty  +  -ly^.]  1.  In  a  thrifty  manner;  fru- 
gally; carefully;  with  the  carefulness  and  pru- 
dence which  characterize  good  husbandry; 
economically. 

Hee  hurd  tell  of  a  towne  thriftily  walled, 
A  citie  sett  by  peece  with  full  siker  waxdes. 

Alisaunder  qf  Maeedoine  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  1.  1206. 

2t.  Punctiliously;  politely. 

A  yong  clerk  romynge  by  hymself  they  mette. 
Which  that  in  Latin  thriftily  hem  grette. 

Chaucer,  Franklin's  Tale,  L  446. 

thriftiness  (thrif 'ti-nes),  «.  [<  thrifty  +  -^ness.] 
The  character  of  being  thrifty;  frugality;  good 
husbandry. 

Indeed  I  wonder'd  that  your  wary  thriftiness. 
Not  wont  to  drop  one  penny  in  a  quarter 
Idly,  would  part  with  such  a  sum  so  easily. 

Tomkis  (?),  Albumazar,  iiL  L 

thriftless  (thrift'les),  a.  [<  thrift  +  -less.]  1. 
Having  no  thrift,  frugality,  or  good  manage- 
ment ;  profuse ;  extravagant. 

He  shall  spend  mine  honour  with  his  shame. 
As  thriftless  sons  their  scraping  fathers'  gold. 

Shak.,  Kich.  n.,  v.  3.  69. 
She  had  a  vocation  to  hold  in  check  his  thriftless  pro- 
pensities. E.  Egglesttm,  The  Graysons,  xxiv. 

2f.  Producing  no  gain ;  unprofitable. 

What  thriftless  sighs  shall  poor  Olivia  breathe ! 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  U.  2.  40. 

thriftlessly  (thrift'les-li),  adv.    [<  thriftless  -I- 

-ly^.]    In  a  thriftless  manner ;  extravagantly. 

thriftlessness  (thrift'les-nes),  n.    The  quality 

or  state  of  being  thriftless. 

thrifty  (thrif 'ti),  a.     [<  ME.  thrifty  (=  Sw.  Dan. 

driftig);  <  thrift  +  -^i.]     1.  Characterized  by 

thnft;  frugal;  sparing;  careful;  economical; 

saving;  using  economy  and  good  management. 

Thou  dost  impudently  to  make  a  thrifty  purchase  of 

boldnesse  to  thy  selte  out  of  the  painfull  merits  of  other 

men.  Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.,  Int. 

Thrifty  housewives  and  industrious  spinsters. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  173. 
2.  Thriving ;  flourishing ;  successful ;  prosper- 
ous; fortunate. 

He  is  as  wys,  discret,  and  as  secree 
As  any  man  I  woot  of  his  degree. 
And  therto  manly  and  eek  servisable. 
And  for  to  been  a  thrifty  man  right  able. 

Chaucer,  Merchant's  Tale,  L  668. 
The  houses  were  large  and  comfortable,  and  the  people 
had  a  thrifty,  prosperous,  and  satisfied  air. 

B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  44. 
Sf.  Well-husbanded. 

I  have  five  hundred  crowns. 
The  thrifty  hire  I  saved  under  your  father. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  3.  39. 
Keep  them  from  wronging  others,  or  neglect 
Of  duty  in  themselves ;  correct  the  blood 
With  Oirifty  bits  and  labour. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  v.  5. 

4t.  Showing  marks  of  thrift;  expensive;  rich. 
Why  is  my  neighebores  wyf  so  gay! 
She  is  honoured  over  al  ther  she  gooth ; 
1  sitte  at  boom,  I  have  no  thrifty  clooth. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  238. 

5f.  Useful;  profltable. 

Good  men,  herkeneth  everich  on, 
This  was  a  thrifty  tale  for  the  nones. 

Chaucer,  ProL  to  Shipman's  Tale,  1.  3. 
=Syn.  1.  See  economy. 
thnlli  (thril),  V.  [<  ME.  thrillen,  thryllen,  a 
transposed  form  of  thirlen,  thyrlen,  E.  thirl:  see 
thirlK  Gt.  trilP-,  driin.]  I.  trans.  If.  To 
bore ;  pierce ;  perforate ;  drill ;  thirl.  Compare 
thirfl,  1. 

He  cowde  his  comyng  not  forbere, 
Though  ye  him  fhrHled  with  a  spere. 

Bom.  qfthe  Hose,  L  7634. 
2.  To  penetrate  or  permeate  with  a  sudden 
wave  of  feeling,  as  of  pleasure,  pity,  remorse, 
etc.;  affect  or  fill  with  a  tingling  emotion  or 
sensation.    Compare  thirU,  2. 

A  servant  that  he  bred,  thriWd  with  remorse. 
Opposed  against  the  act.  Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  2.  73. 

How  calm  a  moment  may  precede 
One  that  shall  thrHl  the  world  forever ! 

A.  Dommett,  Christmas  Hymn. 
His  deep  voice  thrilled  the  awe-struck,  listening  folk. 
William  Morris,  Earthly  Piu^ise,  L  41&. 
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St.  To  hurl. 

Our  well-tride  Nymphs  like  wild  Elds  cllm'd  those  hils, 
And  (hrUd  their  arrowie  lavelins  after  him. 
Heywood,  Pelopoea  and  Alope  (Works,  ed.  1874,  VI.  301). 

n.  intrans.  1.  To  penetrate  or  permeate; 
jasa,  run,  or  stir  with  sudden  permeating  in- 
flow; movequiveringlyor  so  as  to  cause  a  sort 
of  shivering  sensation. 

His  mightie  shild 
Upon  his  manly  arme  he  scone  addrest, 
And  at  him  flersly  flew,  with  coiage  flld, 
And  eger  greedinesse  through  every  member  thrUd. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  viii.  6. 

A  faint  cold  fear  thriUi  through  my  veins. 
That  almost  freezes  up  the  heat  of  life. 

Shak.,  E.  and  J.,  Iv.  3. 16. 

a.  To  be  agitated  or  moved  by  or  as  by  the  per- 
meating inflow  of  some  subtle  feeling  or  influ- 
ence; quiver;  shiver. 

To  seek  sweet  safety  out 
In  vaults  and  prisons,  and  to  thrill  and  shake. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  2.  143. 
Everything  that  Mr.  Carlyle  wrote  during  this  first  pe- 
riod thrills  with  the  purest  appreciation  of  whatever  is 
Irave  and  beautiful  in  human  nature. 

Lowed,  Study  Windows,  p.  123. 

3.  To  quiver  or  move  with  a  tremulous  move- 
ment ;  vibrate ;  throb,  as  a  voice. 

He  hadna  weel  been  out  o'  the  stable. 

And  on  his  saddle  set, 
Till  four-and-twenty  broad  arrows 
Were  thriUmg  in  his  heart. 

Yoiung  Johnstone  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  297). 
That  last  cypress  tree, 
Green  at  the  gate,  which  thrilled  as  we  came  out. 

Mrs.  Browning. 
All  Nature  with  thy  parting  thrills. 
Like  branches  after  birds  new-flown. 

Lowell,  To  the  Muse. 

thrilli  (thril),  n.  [In  def .  1,  <  MB.  thril,  a  trans- 
posed form  of  thirP-,  n.  Cf .  thrill^,  v.,  for  thirU, 
V.  In  the  later  senses,  directly  <  thrill^,  i;.]  If. 
A  hole ;  speoifieally,  a  breathing-hole ;  a  nostril. 
Compare  nostril  (nose-thrill). 

With  thrUlee  noght  thrat  but  thriftily  made, 
Nawther  to  wyde  ne  to  wan,  but  as  hom  well  semyt. 

Destruction  qf  Troy  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  3045. 
The  bill  of  the  dodo  hooks  and  bends  downwards ;  the 
thrUl  or  breathing- place  is  in  the  midst. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels,  p.  383.    (Latham.) 

2.  A  subtle  permeating  influx  of  emotion  or 
sensation ;  arfeeling  that  permeates  the  whole 
system  with  subtle,  irresistible  force:  as,  a 
thrill  of  horror. 

A  thrai  of  pity  for  the  patient,  and  of  gratitude  for  his 
services,  which  exaggerated,  in  her  eyes,  his  good  mien 
and  handsome  features.  Scott,  Quentin  Durward,  xv. 

The  least  motion  which  they  made. 
It  seemed  a  thrill  of  pleasure.  Wordsworth. 

And  I  wait,  with  a  thrill  in  every  vein. 
For  the  coming  of  the  hurricane ! 

Bryant,  The  Hurricane. 

3.  In  med.,  a  peculiar  tremor  felt,  in  certain 
conditions  of  the  respiratory  or  circulatory  or- 
gans, upon  applying  the  hand  to  the  body; 
fremitus.— 4.  A  throb;  a  beat  or  pulsation. 

Is  it  enough?  or  must  I,  while  a  thrill 

Lives  in  your  sapient  bosoms,  cheat  you  still? 

Moore,  Lalla  Kookh,  Veiled  Prophet. 

The  electric  nerve,  whose  instantaneous  thrill 
Makes  next>door  gossips  of  the  antipodes. 

LaweU,  Agassiz,  1. 1. 

5.  A  tale  or  book  the  hearing  or  perusal  of 
which  sends  a  thrill  or  sensation  of  pleasure, 
i)ity,  or  excitement  through  one;  a  sensa- 
tional story.     [Slang,  Eng.] 

That  it  should  have  been  called  by  a  name  which  rather 
reminds  one  of  the  sensational  title  of  a  shilling  thrill 
seems  to  us  a  matter  to  be  regretted. 

Westminster  Rev.,  CXXVI.  382. 

Hydatid  thrill,  a  vibration  felt  upon  percussion  of  a 
hydatid  tumor.— Furring  tbilll.    SeciHtn-i. 
thrill^  (thril),  V.  i.     [A  var.  of  trill^,  simulating 
thrilU.']     To  warble ;  trill.     [Bare.] 

The  solemn  harp's  melodious  warblings  thrill. 

Mickle,  tr.  of  Camoens's  Lusiad,  ix.  783. 

thrill^  (thril), ».  [_See  thrill^,  v."]  A  warbling; 
a  trill. 

Deafening  the  swallow's  twitter,  came  a  thrUl 
Of  trumpets.  Keats,  Lamia,  u. 

Carolling  to  her  spinet  with  its  thin  metallic  thrills. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Opening  of  the  Piano. 
The  starts  and  thrills 
Of  birds  that  sang  and  rustled  in  the  trees. 

E.  W.  Gilder,  The  Poet's  Fame. 

thrillantt  (thril'ant),  a.  [Irreg.  <  thriin  + 
-ant.]    Piercing;' thrilling. 

The  knight  his  thrillawt  speare  againe  assayd. 

•  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  L  xl.  20. 

thrillingi  (thril'ing),i).  a.  If.  Keroing;  pene- 
trating. 
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"The  pitteous  mayden,  oarefull,  comfortlesse. 
Does  throw  out  thrilling  shriekes,  and  shrieking  cryes. 

Spenser,  ¥.  Q.,  I.  vi.  6. 
2.  That  thrills  or  stirs  with  subtle  permeating 
emotion  or  sensation,  as  of  pleasure,  pain,  hor- 
ror, wonder,  or  the  like :  as,  a  thrilling  adven- 
ture ;  a  thrilling  experience. 

K  ?!i'^  ?/,J°  *®  ^^'^  ^•'™«  tlie  Italian  lost  his  head; 
out  the  Italian  was  openly  in  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents ; 
so,  though  the  thought  is  a  little  thrilling,  our  present 
travellers  feel  no  real  danger  for  their  heads. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  263. 

thrillinga  (thril'ing),  n.  [<  three  i^thri-)  +  -lingl, 
after  twilling.  Cf.  trilling.']  In  crystal.,  a  com- 
pound or  twin  crystal  consisting  of  three  united 
crystals.    See  twiri^. 

thrillingly  (thril'ing-li),  aOv.  In  a  thrilling 
manner;  with  thrilling  sensations. 

thrillingness  (thril'ing-nes),  n.  Thrilling  char- 
acter or  quality. 

Thrinaz  (thri'naks),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus  Alius, 
1788),  from  the  leaves;  <  Gr.  BpivaS,  a  trident, 
also  Tplva^,  <  r/3if,  thrice,  -I-  aif^,  point.]  A  ge- 
nus of  palms,  of  the  tribe  Corypheee.  it  is  char- 
acterized by  flowers  with  a  minute  six-cleft  cup-shaped 
perianth,  awl-shaped  filaments,  introrse  anthers,  and  a 
one-celled  ovary.  It  includes  9  species,  natives  chiefly  of 
the  West  Indies.  They  are  low  or  medium-sized  palms, 
with  solitary  or  clustered  thornless  trunks,  marked  below 
with  annular  scars,  and  above  clad  with  a  very  regular  net- 
work of  fibers  remaining  from  the  sheathing  petioles. 
They  bear  terminal  roundish  leaves  with  many  two-cleft 
induplicate  segments,  an  erect  ligule,  and  smooth  slender 
petiole.  The  flowers  are  bisexual,  and  borne  on  long  spa- 
dices  with  numerous  spathes,  and  slender  panicled  branch- 
lets.  The  small  thin-shelled  pea-shaped  fruit  contains  a 
single  roundish  seed  furrowed  with  sinuate  channels. 
The  species  are  known  in  general  as  thatcTi-palms  in 

.,  Jamaica.  Two  species  occur  in  Florida :  T.  parmjlcra,  the 
taller,  usual^  a  small  and  very  slender  tree,  becomes  stem- 
less  in  the  pine-barrens  in  the  variety  Qarberi;  the  other, 
T.  argentea,  the  broom-palm  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
is  sometimes  known  in  conservatories  as  chip-hat  palm, 
owing  both  names  to  the  uses  of  its  leaves.  See  also  sUk- 
top  and  silver-top  palmetto,  under  palmetto. 

thringt  (thring),  v.  [<  MB.  thringen,  thryngen 
(pret.  thrang,  throng,  pp.  thrungen,  throngen), 
<  AS.  thringan  (pret.  thrang,  pp.  thrungen), 
thrust,  press,  =  OS.  thringan  =  D.  dringen  = 
ML(J.  dringen,  press,  =  OHG.  dringan,  MHG. 
dringen,  press  together,  plait,  weave,  G.  drin- 
press,  etc.,  =  Icel.  throngva, 
=  Sw.  trdnga  =  Dan.  trxnge 
=  &dth.  threihdn  (for  *thrinhen),  press,  urge, 
trouble.  Hence  ult.  throng^.  From  the  same 
ult.  verb  are  also  MHG.  drihe,  an  embroidering- 
needle,  >  drihen,  embroider;  and  perhaps  E. 
thorough,  through'^,  and  hence  thivX^,  th/rilP-.]  I. 
trans.  To  thrust;  push;  press. 

Whanne  thou  were  in  thraldom  throng. 
And  turmentid  with  many  a  iewe. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  13. 

Who  strengths  the  poor,  and  pridful  men  down  thrings. 
And  wracks  at  once  the  pow'rs  of  puissant  kings. 

T.  Hudson,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Judith,  iv. 

II.  intrans.  To  press ;  push ;  force  one's  way. 

Thruch  the  bodi  f  ul  neythe  the  hert 
That  gode  swerd  thruc.him  thrang. 

Gy  qf  Warwike,  p.  51.    (Halliwell.) 

Mars  .  .  .  ne  rested  never  stille, 

But  throng  now  her,  now  ther,  among  hem  bothe. 

ChoMcer,  Anelida  and  Arcite,  1.  55. 

thrip  (thrip),  n.  [An  abbr.  of  thrippence,  a 
pronunciation  of  three-pence.]  A  threepenny 
piece.     [CoUoq.] 

He  was  not  above  any  transaction,  however  small,  that 
promised  to  bring  him  a  dime  where  he  had  invested  a 
thHp.  J.  C.  Harris,  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  703. 

Thripidse  (thrip'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Thrips  + 
-idx.]  The  sole  family  of  the  order  Thysanop- 
tera  (which  see  for  characters).  It  was  for- 
merly considered  as  belonging  to  the  Hemip- 
tera.  Also  called  Thripsidee.  See  cut  under 
TTirips. 

thripplet,  «'•  »•  [Origin  obscure.]  To  labor 
hard. 

Manic  spend  more  at  one  of  these  wakesses  than  in  all 
the  whole  yeer  besides.  This  makes  many  a  one  to  thrip- 
ple  &  pinch,  to  runne  into  debte  and  daunger,  and  flnallie 
brings  many  a  one  to  vtter  ruine  and  decay. 

Slvbhes,  Anatomy  of  Abuses  (ed.  Furnivall),  1. 163. 

Thrips  (thrips),  «.  [NL.  (Linnasus,  1748),  <  L. 
thrips,  <  Gr.  e/«>,  a  woodworm.]  1.  The  typi- 
cal genus  of  the  family  Tltripidse  or  Thripsidee. 
The  body  is  smooth  and  glabrous ;  the  female  has  a  four- 
valved  decurved-  ovipositor.  The  species  are  numerous 
and  wide-spread.  T.  slriaius  destroys  onions  in  the  United 

2  fl.  c]  (a)  Any  member  of  this  genus  or  fam- 
ily, as  PhUeothrips  phyUoxerse,  which  is  said  to 
feed  on  the  leaf-gall  form  of  the  vine-pest.  See 
out  in  next  column.  (6)  Among  grape-growers, 
erroneously,  any  one  of  the  leaf-hoppers  of  the 
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A  Thrips  {Phlaothrifis  phylloxera's.    (Line  shows  natural  size.) 
More  enlargfea  wings  at  side,  showing  fringes. 

homopterous  family  Jassidse,  which  feed  on  the 
grape.  jErythraneura  vttis  is  the  common  grape-vine 
mrips,  so-called,  of  the  eastern  United  States.  See  cut 
under  Erythroneura. 

Thripsidse  (thrip'si-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  irreg.  < 
Thrips  +  4dsB.]    Same  as  Thripidse. 

thrisle,  thrissel  (thris'l),  n.  Dialectal  forms 
of  thistle. 

thristif,  i>.    An  obsolete  form  of  thrusf^. 

thrist^  (thrist),  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  or  dia- 
lectal form  of  thirst. 

Who  shall  him  rew  that  swimming  In  the  maine 
Will  die  for  thrist,  and  water  doth  refuse? 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  17. 

thristy  (thris'ti),  a.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
form  of  thirsty.  Spenser,  P.  Q.,  I.  x.  38. 
thritteent,  a.  and  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of 
thirteen. 
thrive  (thriv),  v.  %.;  pret.  throve  (sometimes 
thrvoed),  pp.  thriven  (sometimes  thrived),  ppr. 
thriving.  [<  MB.  thrvven,  thryven,  thrifen  (pret. 
throf,  thraf,  pp.  thriven),  <  Icel.  thrifa,  clutch, 
grasp,  grip,  refl.  thrifask,  seize  for  oneself, 
thrive,  =  Norw.  triva,  seize,  refl.  trivast,  thrive, 
=  Sw.  trifvas  =  Dan.  trives,  refl.,  thrive.]  1. 
To  prosper;  flourish;  be  fortunate  or  success- 
ful. 

Thus  he  welke  in  the  lande 
With  hys  darte  In  his  hande ; 
Under  the  wilde  wodde  wande 
He  wexe  and  wele  ikraSe. 

Perceval,  L  212.    (Hailiwell.) 

If  I  thrive  well,  ITl  visit  thee  again. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3. 170. 

For  ought  I  see. 
The  lewdest  persons  thriue  best,  and  are  free 
From  punishment  for  sinne. 

Tvme^  Whistle  <E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  S. 

2.  To  increase  in  goods  and  estate ;  grow  rich 
or  richer;  keep  on  increasing  one's  acquisi- 
tions. 

"  Apparaile  the  propirli,"  quod  Pride ;  .  .  . 
"  Late  no  poore  neijbore  thryue  thee  biside ; 
Alle  other  mennis  councel  loke  thou  dlspise." 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (B.  E.  T.  SO.  p.  62. 

Could  fools  to  keep  their  own  contrive. 
On  what,  on  whom,  could  gamesters  thrive? 

Qay,  Pan  and  Fortune. 

And  so  she  throve  and  prosper'd ;  so  three  years 
She  prosper'd.  Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 

3.  To  grow  vigorously  or  luxuriantly;  flourish. 

Let  sette  hem  f eete  a  sonder  thries  V, 
Or  twles  X,  as  best  is  hem  to  thrive, 

PaUadim,  Husbondrie  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  76. 

Love  thrives  not  in  the  heart  that  shadows  dreadeth. 

Shak.,  lucrece,  L  270. 

B'en  the  oak 
Thrives  by  the  rude  concussion  of  the  storm. 

Cowper,  Task,  L  378. 

thriveless  (thriv'les),  a.  [<  thrive  +  -less.] 
Thriftless;  unsuccessful;  unprofltable.  [Ob- 
solete or  archaic] 

And  thou,  whose  thriveless  hands  are  ever  straining 
Earth's  fluent  breasts  into  an  empty  sieve. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  i.  12. 

The  dull  stagnation  of  a  soul  content^ 

Once  foiled,  to  leave  betimes  a  thriveless  quest. 

Browning,  Paracelsus. 

thriven  (thriv'n),  j).  a.  1.  Past  participle  of 
thrive. — 2t.  Grown. 

Hym  watj  the  nome  Noe,  as  Is  in-noghe  knawen, 
He  had  ttoe  thryuen  sunez  &  thay  thre  wyuez. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  298. 

thriver  (thri'ver),  n.  [<  thrive  +  -erl.]  One 
who  thrives  or  prospers ;  one  who  makes  proflt ; 
one  who  is  frugal  and  economical.     [Rare.] 

Pitiful  thrivers,  in  their  gazing  spent. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cxxv. 

thriving  (thri'ving),  p.  a.  [<  ME.  *thrivinge, 
thrivand,  thrivond;  ppr.  of  thrive,  v.]  1.  Pros- 
perous or  successful;  advancing  in  well-being  or 
wealth;  thrifty;  flourishing;  increasing;  grow- 
ing: a,s,  a,  thriving Taeohania;  a  Wtnwnfl' trader; 
a  thriving  town. 


thriving 

Seldom  a  thriving  ratm  tarns  his  land  into  money  to 
wake  the  greater  advantage.  Locke. 

St.  Successful;  famous;  worthy. 

The  thrid  was  a  thro  Icnight,  thrivand  in  armys, 
DeSebua  the  doughty  on  a  derf  e  stede. 

DeetrucHonqfTroy  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  1. 1482. 

thrivingly  (thri'ving-li),  adv.  In  a  thriving  or 
prosperous  way;  prosperously. 

thrivingness  (thri'ving-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
condition  of  one  who  thrives;  prosperity. 

throat,  «•  [Early  mod.  B.  also  throe;  <  ME.  thro, 
throo,  thra,  thraa,  <  Icel.  thrar,  stubborn,  ob- 
stinate, persevering,  neut.  thratt,  as  adv.,  fre- 
quently.]    1.  Eager;  earnest;  vehement. 

There  as  the  swift  hound  may  no  further  goe 
Then  the  slowest  of  foot,  be  he  never  so  throe. 

Booke  of  HM«fo'7!^'(1686).    (HaUiwM.) 
2.  Bold. 


Thoghe  the  knygt  were  kene  and  thro. 
The  owtlawys  wanne  the  chylde  hym  fro. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  85.    (Baaiwett.) 

throat,  v.  i.   [ME.  thron,  <  leel.  throa,  refl.  throask 
(=  MHG.  druhen),  grow.    Cf.  throdden.'\    To 

grow.  Earl  Rolert  (Child's  Ballads,  HI.  29). 
ro',  thro*  (thrd).  A  shorter  form  of  through. 
throat  (throt),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  throte;  < 
ME.  throte,  <  AS.  throtu,  also  throta,  throte  (= 
OHG.  drozza,  MHG-.  drogge,  throat)  (hence  dim. 
throttle,  n.);  perhaps  <  thredtan  (pp.  throten), 
in  the  orig.  sense  '  push,' '  thrust'  (either  as  be- 
ing '  pushed  out '  or  '  prominent,'  or  with  ref .  to 
the  'thrusting'  of  food  down  the  throat):  see 
threat.  A  similar  notion  appears  in  the  origin 
of  a  diff.  noun  of  the  same  sense,  namely  D.  strot 
==  OPries.  strot  (-bolla)  =  ML(5.  strote  =  MHG. 
strogge  (>  It.  strogga),  the  throat,  gullet;  from 
the  root  of  strut,  'swell,'  be  prominent.]  1. 
The  front  of  the  neck  below  the  chin  and  above 
the  collar-bone ;  technically,  the  jugular  region, 
jugulum,  or  guttur. 

I  prithee,  take  thy  fingers  from  my  throat. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1.  283. 

2.  The  passage  from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach 
or  to  the  lungs,  (a)  The  swallow  or  gullet ;  technical- 
ly, the  fauces,  pharynx,  and  esophagus. 

And  thei  duellen  alle  weye  in  Koches  or  in  Mountaynes ; 
and  thei  ban  alle  wey  the  Throte  open,  of  whens  thei  drop- 
pen  Venym  alle  weys.  Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  290. 

(6)  The  air-passage  in  the  throat ;  the  windpipe ;  techni- 
cally, the  larynx  and  trachea :  as,  to  form  musical  notes 
in  the  throat. 

Ill  have  you  preferred  to  be  a  crier ;  you  have  an  excel- 
lent throatior  %  Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  iii.  1. 

The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn, 
Soth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat 
Awake  the  god  of  day.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 161. 

3.  Something  resembling  or  analogous  to  the 
human  throat,  (a)  in  eTttom.,  the  gula,  or  posterior  part 
of  the  lower  side  of  the  head,  behind  the  mentum.  (p)  In 
hot ,  the  mouth  or  orifice  of  a  gamopetalous  corolla  or  calyx, 


Throat  of  the  CoroUaof  (i)  Gerardia  flava  and  (2)  Acanthus  mollis. 

heing  the  circolar  line  at  which  the  tube  and  limb  unite, 
or  sometimes  a  manifest  transition  between  the  two.  (c)  A 
mouth  or  entrance  of  something ;  a  passageway  into  or 
through. 

Calm  and  intrepid  in  the  very  throat 
Of  sulphurous  war.  Thomson,  Autumn,  1,  937. 
(d)  Nawt. :  (1)  The  central  part  of  the  hollow  of  a  breast- 
hook  or  knee.  (2)  The  inner  end 
of  a  gaff,  where  it  widens  and  hol- 
lows in  to  fit  the  mast.  See  cut  un- 
der gaff.  (3)  The  inner  part  of  the 
arms  of  an  anchor,  where  they  join 
the  shank.  (4)  The  upper  front 
comer  of  a  four-sided  fore-and-aft 
sail,  (e)  In  shkp-hwUdin^,  the  mid- 
dle part  of  a  floor-timber.  (/)  In 
building,  the  part  of  a  chimney, 
usually  contracted,  between  the  fire- 
place proper  and  thegathering.  (g) 
The  narrowed  entrance  to  the  neck 
of  a  puddling-fumace,  where  the 
,  area  of  fiue-passage  is  regulated. 
See  cut  under  puddling-fumace. 
(h)  In  plate-glass  manvf.,  the  front 
door  of  the  annealing-arch,  (t)  The 
entranceway  in  a  threshing-ma- 
chine, where  the  grain  in  the  straw 
passes  from  the  feed-board  to  the 
cylinder,  (i)  The  opening  in  a 
plane-stock  through  which  the  shav- 
ings pass  upward,  (ft)  That  part 
of  the  spoke  of  a  wheel  which  lies 
just  beyond  the  swell  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  hub.  E.  H.  Knight.  (Z) 
In  fort.,  same  as  gorge;  also,  the 
smaller  or  inside  opening  of  an  em- 


Section  of  Fireplace. 

r,  slab ;  3.  hearth ;  3, 
jamb;  4.  fireplace;  5, 
mantelpiece;  6,  throat; 
7,  gathering ;  8,  funnel ; 

8,  Bue ;  10,  mantel ;  11, 
ack ;     12,    grate ;     13, 
breast ;  14,  damper. 
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brasnre  (which  see),  (m)  In  angling,  a  straitoned  body  of 
water  flowing  with  a  smooth  current  through  a  narrow 
place,  as  between  rocks  in  a  river. 

Some  men  fish  a  throat  by  the  simple  resource  of  keep- 
ing the  point  of  the  rod  steady  at  an  angle  above  the  cast, 
and  letting  the  current  itself  take  the  fly  round. 

Quarterly  Jiev.,  CXXVI.  348. 

Almond  of  the  throat.  See  almond. —  Clergyman's 
sore  throat.  See  dergynum. —  Sore  throat,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  gullet,  pharynx,  fauces, 
or  upper  air-passages,  attended  by  pain  on  swallowing. — 
To  cut  one  another's  throat,  flguratively,  to  engage,  as 
two  dealers,  in  a  ruinous  competition.  [CoUoq.  ]  —To  cut 
one's  own  throat,  figuratively,  to  adopt  a  suicidal  policy. 
[CoUoQ.]— To  give  one  the  lie  in  Us  throatt.  See 
^m— To  have  a  bone  in  one's  throat.  See  6on«i.— 
To  lie  in  one's  throat.  See  liei. 
throat  (throt)  V.  t.  [<  throat,  ».]  If.  To  utter 
in  a  guttural  tone ;  mutter. 

So  Hector  hereto  throated  threats  to  go  to  sea  in  blood. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  xiii.  135. 
2.  To  channel  or  groove. 

Sills  are  weathered  and  throated  like  the  parts  of  a  string 
course.  Enoyc.  Brit.,  IV.  472. 

thxoatalti """    -A.  corrupt  spelling  of  throttle. 

throat-band  (throt'band),  n.  A  band  about 
the  throat ;  specifically,  the  throat-latch  of  a 
bridle.    See  cut  under  harness. 

throat-boUt  (throt'bol),  n.  [<  ME.  throteiolle, 
<  AS.  throtholla  (cf.  OPries.  strotiolla),  the 
throat,  <  throtu,  throat,  -I-  bolla,  a  round  object : 
see  bowl?.  Cf .  thropple.']  The  protuberance  in 
the  throat  called  Adam's  apple ;  hence,  the 
throat  itself. 

By  the  throte  boUe  he  caughte  Aleyn. 

Chaucer,  Iteeve's  Tale,  I.  353. 

throat-bolt  (throt'bolt),  n.  Naut.,  an  eye-bolt 
fixed  in  the  lower  part  of  tops  and  the  jaw-eni 
of  gaffs,  for  hooking  the  throat-halyards  to. 

throat-brail  (throt'bral), n.  JVaM*.,a brail reev- , 
ing  through  a  block  at  the  jaws  of  a  gaff  for 
tricing  the  body  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail  close  up 
to  the  gaS  as  well  as  the  mast.  See  cut  under 
brail. 

throat-chain  (throt'chan),  n.  A  chain  strap 
formerly  used  by  whalemen  to  hoist  in  the 
throat  of  the  bow-head  whale.  The  chain  was  fas- 
tened by  a  toggle  to  the  throat  of  the  whale,  and  the  lioist- 
ing-tackle  was  hooked  into  the  strap.— Tbroat-chain 
toggle,  a  stout  rounded  piece  of  wood  used  to  pass 
through  the  bight  of  the  toggle-chain  to  hold  it  to  the 
throat  of  a  bow-head  whale. 

throated  (thro'ted),  a.  [<  throat  +  -ed^.]  Hav- 
ing a  throat  (of  this  or  that  kind) :  chiefly  in 
composition:  as,  the  •w\Ate:-throated  sparrow; 
the  jeWoyr-throated  warbler ;  the  black-iferoa/ea 
bunting.    Compare  throaty,  2. 

throater  (thro'tfer),  n.  A  knife  used  to  cut  the 
throats  of  fish;  also,  one  who  uses  the  throater, 
as  one  of  a  gang  of  men  who  perform  different 
parts  of  the  process  of  dressing  fish.  Compare 
header  in  Hke  use.     [New  Brunswick.] 

throat-halyard  (throt 'hal*  yard),  n.  Naut. 
See  halyard. 

throatiness  (thro'ti-nes),  ».  1.  Protuberance 
or  unusual  prominence  of  the  throat. 

The  Faular  bear  much  wool  of  a  fine  auality,  but  they 
have  a  more  evident  enlargement  behind  the  ears,  and  a 
greater  degree  of  throatiness. 

New  Amer.  Farm  Book,  p.  409. 

2.  Throaty  or  guttural  character  or  quality  of 
voice  or  utterance. 

throating  (thro'ting),  n.  [<  throat  +  -iwfl'i.] 
The  undercutting  of  a  projecting  molding  be- 
neath, so  as  to  prevent  rain-water  from  trick- 
ling down  the  surface  of  the  wall. 

throat-jaws  (throt' j^z),  n.  pi.  The  jaws  of  the 
throat:  applied  to  the  bony  pharyngeal  appa- 
ratus of  lower  vertebrates. 

These  [esophageal]  fibres  may,  however,  form  a  well- 
developed  pharyngeal  sphincter,  as  in  fishes,  and  serve  for 
moving  those  throat-jaws,  the  pharyngeal  bones,  which 
exist  in  so  many  of  the  lowest  vertebrate  class. 

Mivart,  Elem.  Anat.,  p.  318. 

throat-latch  (throt'lach),  n.  In  a  harness,  a 
strap  which  passes  under  a  horse's  neck  and 
helps  to  hold  the  bridle  in  place ;  a  throat-band. 
See  cut  under  Imrness.    E.  B.  Knight. 

throat-piece  (throt'pes),  n.  In  armor,  in  a 
general  sense,  a  defense  for  the  throat,  or  the 
front  of  the  neck  and  breast. 

throat-pipe  (throt'pip),  n.  The  windpipe  or 
weasand ;  the  trachea. 

throat-root  (throt'rot),  n.  An  American  spe- 
cies of  avens,  Geum  Virgirdarmm. 

throat-seizing  (throt'se'zing),  n.  Naut.,  the 
seizing  by  which  the  strap  of  a  block  or  dead- 
eye  is  made  to  fit  securely  in  the  score. 

throat-strap  (throt' strap),  n.  The  upper  strap 
of  a  halter,  which  passes  around  the  horse's 
neck.    Also  called  jaw-strap.    E.  B.  Knight. 


throe 

throat-sweetbread  (throt'swet*bred),  n.  See 
sweetbread,  1. 

throatwort  (throt'wfert),  n.  [From  being  for- 
merly used  as  remedies  in  relaxation  of  the 
throat.]  1.  A  species  of  bellflower,  Campanula 
Traohelium,  the  great  throatwort,  sometimes 
called  haskwort,  once  an  esteemed  remedy  for 
throat-ailments;  also,  C.  Cervicaria  and  other 
campanulas. — 2.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Trache- 
lium,  allied  to  Campanula;  also,  the  foxglove. 
Digitalis  purpurea,  and  the  figwort,  Sorophularia 
nodosa. — Blue  tbroatwort,  Trachelium  eseruleum. 

throaty  (thro'ti),  a.  [_<  throat  + -y'>:2  1.  Gut- 
tural; uttered  back  in  the  throat. 

The  Conclusion  of  this  rambling  Letter  shall  be  a  Khyme 
of  certain  hard  throaty  Words  which  I  was  taught  lately, 
and  they  are  accounted  the  difflcultest  in  all  the  whole 
Castilian  Language.  HoweU,  Letters,  ii.  71. 

2.  Having  a  prominent  throat  or  capacious 
swallow:  hence,  voracious ;  gluttonous :  as,  a 
throaty  fish. 

The  beagle  resembles  the  southern  hound,  but  is  much 
more  compact  and  elegant  in  shape,  and  far  less  throaty 
in  proportion  to  its  size,  though  still  possessing  a  consider- 
able ruff.  Dogs  qf  Great  Britain  and  America,  p.  64. 

throb  (throb),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  throbbed,  ppr. 
throbbing.  [<  ME.  throbben;  origin  unknown. 
Cf .  L.  trepidus,  trembling,  agitated  (see  trqM) ; 
Buss,  trepati,  knock  gently;  trepete,  palpita- 
tion, throbbing,  trembling,  fear;  trepetate, 
throb,  palpitate.]  1.  To  beat  or  pulsate,  as  the 
heart,  but  with  increased  or  quickened  force 
or  rapidity;  palpitate. 

Yet  my  heart 
Throbs  to  know  one  thing. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  1.  101. 
Throbbing,  as  throbs  the  bosom,  hot  and  fast. 

Lowell,  Ode  to  France,  viii. 
2.  To  quiver  or  vibrate. 
Till  the  war-drum  throbb'd  no  longer,  and  the  battle-flags 

were  furl'd 
In  the  Parliament  of  men,  the  Federation  of  the  world. 
Tennyson^  Locksley  Hall. 

throb  (throb),  n.  [<  throb,  v.']  Abeat  or  strong 
pulsation;  a  violent  beating,  as  of  the  heart 
and  arteries ;  a  palpitation :  as,  a  throb  of  plea- 
sure or  of  pain. 

There  an  huge  heap  of  singults  did  oppresse 
His  strugling  soule,  and  swelling  throbs  empeach 
His  foltring  toung  with  pangs  of  drerinesse. 

Spenser.'V.  Q.,  IIL  xi.  11. 
Endeavors  for  freedom  are  animating ;  nor  can  any  hon- 
est nature  hear  of  them  without  a  throb  of  sympathy. 

Sunmer,  Orations,  1.  239. 

throbbantf, a.  [ME.,ppr.oftfo-o6.]  Throbbing. 
And  thanne  I  kneled  on  my  knes  and  kyste  her  wel  sone,  * 
And  thanked  hure  a  thousand  sythes  with  throbbant  herte. 
Piers  Plowman  (A),  xii,  48. 

throbbingly  (throb'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  throbbing 

manner;  with  throbs  or  pulsations. 
throbless  (throb'les),  a.   [<  throb  +  -less.'\  Not 

beating  or  throbbing.     [Kare.] 

Eveiy  tongue  silent,  every  eye  awed,  every  heart  quak- 
ing ;  mine,  in  a  particular  manner,  sunk  throbless. 

Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  YL  67.    {Davies.') 

throdden  (throd'n), «.  i.  [Said  to  be  ult.  <  Icel. 
throask,  thrive.]  To  thrive;  increase;  grow. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

throe^  (thro),  M.  [Formerly  also  and  more  prop. 
throw;  Sc.  thraw;  <  ME.  throwe,  thrawe,  <  AS. 
thrdw  (spelled  thrduu  in  an  early  gloss),  thr^a, 
aflietion,  suffering  (=  OHGr.  drawa,  drauwa, 
drouwa,  droa  (draw-),  MHGr.  drowe,  drouioe,  dro, 
a  threat,  =  Icel.  ihrd,  n.,  a  hard  struggle, 
obstinacy,  thrd,  f.,  a  throe,  pang,  longing),  < 
thredwan  (pret.  *thredw,  pp.  *throwen,  in  comp. 
a-throwen),  afSict.  Cf.  throe^,  «.]  1.  A  violent 
pang;  hence, pain;  anguish;  suffering;  agony: 
particularly  applied  to  the  anguish  of  travail 
in  childbirth  or  parturition. 

So  were  his  throwes  sharpe  and  wonder  stronge. 

Chaueer,  Troilus,  v.  1201. 
He  hadde  vs  euere  in  mynde, 
In  al  his  harde  throwe, 

And  we  ben  so  vnkynde, 
We  nelyn  hym  nat  yknowe. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  160. 
Such  matchless  Throws 
And  Fangs  did  sting  her  in  her  straitned  heart. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  iii.  208. 
Thus  round  her  new-fall'n  young  the  heifer  moves, 
Fruit  of  her  throes,  and  first-born  of  her  loves. 

Pope,  Hiad,  xvit  6. 
2t.  Effort. 

Tour  youth  admires 
The  throws  and  swellings  of  a  Koman  soul. 

Addison,  Cato. 

throe^  (thro),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  throed,  ppr.  ihroe- 
ing.  [Formerly  also  and  more  prop,  throw  ;  Sc. 
thraw;  <  ME.  throwen,  <  AS.  throwian  (=OHGr. 
druoen,  droen),  suffer,  endure,  <  thredwan  (pp. 


throe 

in  comp.  throuTu),  afflict:  see  throe^,  n.    These 
forms  and  senses  are  more  or  less  confused.] 
I.  intrans.  To  agonize;  struggle  in  extreme 
pain ;  be  in  agony. 
II.  trans.  To  pain;  put  in  agony,     [Rare.] 

A  birth  indeed 
Which  throes  thee  much  tovield. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  1.  231. 
throe'^t,  n.    See  throws. 

throlyti  idv.  [MB.,  also  thraly,  throliche;  <  thro^ 
+  -Jy2.]  Eagerly;  earnestly;  heartily;  vehe- 
mently; impetuously;  boldly. 

Hertily  for  that  hap  to-heuene-ward  he  loked, 
&  throliche  thonked  god  mani  thousand  sithes. 

Wiaiam  of  Palerm  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 103. 

Thus  Thoujt  and  I  also  throly  we  eoden 
Disputyng  on  Dowel  day  af  tar  other. 
And  er  we  weorten  war  with  Wit  conne  we  meeten. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  ix.  107. 

thrombi,  »•    Plural  of  thromhvs. 

thromho-arteritis  (throm-'bo-ar-te-ri'tis),  n. 
[NL.,  <  G-r.  Bpdji^,  a  clot  of  "blood','  +  Nli.  ar- 
teritis.'] Inflammation  of  an  artery  with  throm- 
bosis. 

thromboI;!niiphangitis  (throm  -bo  -  Um  -fan  -  ji'- 
tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Bpd/i^og,  a  clot  of  blood,  + 
NL.  lymphangitis.']  Inflammation  of  a  lym- 
phatic vessel  with  obstruction. 

thrombophlebitis  (throm"b6-fle-bi'tis), .  n. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  BpS/iPoi,  a  clot  of  blood,  +  NL. 
phJebitis.]  Inflammation  of  a  vein  with  throm- 
bosis. 

thrombosed  (throm'bost),  a.  [<  fhromhosis  -t 
-ed2.]    Affected  with  thrombosis. 

thrombosis  (throm-bo'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Bp6ii- 
^uatg,  a  becoming  curdled,  <  dp6/ij3og,  a  lump, 
clot,  curd:  see  thrombus.]  The  coagulation  of 
the  blood  in  a  blood-vessel  or  in  the  heart  dur- 
ing life ;  the  formation  or  existence  of  a  throm- 
bus.   See  thrombus  (6). 

thrombotic  (throm-bot'ik),  a.  [<  thrombosis 
{-at-)  +  -ic]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
thrombosis. 

thrombus  (throm'bus),  «.;  pi.  thrombi  (-hi). 
[NL.,  <  L.  thrombvs,  <  Gr.  dpofi^oc,  a  lump,  clot, 
curd.]  In  pathol. :  (at)  A  small  tumor  which 
sometimes  arises  after  bleeding,  owing  to  es- 
cape of  the  blood  from  the  vein  into  the  cellu- 
lar structure  surrounding  it,  and  its  coagula- 
tion there.  (6)  A  fibrinous  coagulum  or  clot 
which  forms  in  and  obstructs  a  blood-vessel. 

thronal  (thro'nal),  a.  [<  throne  +  -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a'throne ;  befitting  a  throne ;  of 
the  nature  of  a  throne :  as,  a  bishop's  thronal 
chair. 

throne  (thron),  n.  [Altered  to  suit  the  L.  form ; 
<  ME.  trone  =  D.  troon  =  G.  fhron  =  Sw.  tron  = 
Dan.  trone,  <  OF.  trone,  throne,  trosne,  throsne, 
F.  trdne  =  Pr.  tron,  tro  =  Sp.  trono  =  'Pg.  throno 
=  It.  trono,  <  L.  thronus,  <  Gr.  Bpdvog,  a  seat, 
chair,  throne,  <  Bpdeiv,  set,  aor.  mid.  BpfjcaaBai, 
sit.]  1.  A  chair  of  state;  a  seat  occupied 
by  a  sovereign,  bishop,  or  other  exalted  per- 
sonage on  occasions  of  state.  The  throne  is  now 
usually  a  decorated  arm-chair,  not  necessarily  of  remark- 


6313 
Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever.  Ps.  xlv.  6. 

Fond  Tyrant,  111  depose  thee  from  thy  Throne. 

Cowley,  The  Mistress,  Usurpation. 
•i^?iF^  III.,  the  new  king,  had  the  advantage  of  acquiring 
tfle  thrme  when  he  had  age  and  experience  to  All  it:  and 
he  reigned  fourteen  years. 

SluWjs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  178. 
3.  pi.  The  third  order  of  angels  in  the  first 
triad  of  the  celestial  hierarchy.  See  eelesUal 
hierarchy,  under  hierarchy. 

The  mighty  regencies 
Of  seraphim,  and  potentates,  and  thrones, 
In  their  triple  degrees.  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  749. 

Bishop's  throne.  See  Mshop  and  cathedra. — Speech 
from  the  throne.  See  speech. 
throne  (thron),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  throned,  ppr. 
thronmg.  [<  ME.  thronen,  troner;  <  throne,  n. 
Cf.  enthrone,  thronize.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  set  on 
a  throne ;  enthrone. 

The  flrste  Feste  of  the  Ydole  is  whan  he  is  first  put  in  to 
hire  Temple  and  throned.        UandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  232. 
As  on  the  finger  of  a  throned  queen 
The  basest  jewel  wiU  be  well  esteem'd. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  xcvL 

2.  To  set  as  on  a  throne ;  set  in  an  exalted 
position;  exalt. 

Throned 
In  the  bosom  of  bliss. 

MUton,  P.  K.,  It.  596. 

II.  intrans.  To  sit  on  a  throne ;  sit  in  state 
as  a  sovereign.     [Rare.] 

He  wants  notMng  of  a  god  but  eternity  and  a  heaven 
to  throne  in.  Shak.,  Cor,,  v.  4.  26. 

Every  one  here  is  magniflceni;  but  the  great  Veronese 
is  the  most  magnificent  of  all.  He  swims  before  you  in  a 
silver  cloud ;  he  thrones  in  an  eternal  morning. 

H.  James,  Jr.  Portraits  of  Places,  p.  29. 

throneless  (thron'les),  a.  [<  throne  +  -less.] 
Without  a  throne,  especially  in  the  sense  of 
having  been  deprived  of  a  throne ;  deposed. 

Must  she  too  bend,  must  she  too  share 
Thy  late  repentance,  long  despair, 
Thou  throneless  Homicide? 

Byron,  Ode  to  Napoleon. 

throng^  (thrdng),  n,  [<  ME.  throng,  thrang,  < 
AS.  gethrang  =  D.  drang  =  MHG.  dranc,  G. 
drang,  throng,  crowd,  pressure  (cf.  OHG.  gi- 
drengi,  MHG.  gedrenge,  G.  gedrdnge,  thronging, 
pressure,  throng,  crowd,  tumult),  =  leel.  thrdng, 
throng,  crowd;  cf.  Sw.  trdng  =  Dan.  trang, 
throng,  =  Goth.  *thraihns,  crowd,  quantity  (in 
faihuthraihns,  riches);  <  AS.  thringan  (pret. 
thrang),  press:  see  thring.  Cf.  throng'^.]  1. 
A  crowd  or  great  concourse  of  people ;  a  mul- 
titude, great  in  proportion  to  the  space  it  oc- 
cupies or  can  occupy. 
A  tlu?al  tluyat  in  the  throng  unthryuandely  clothed, 
Ne  no  f estiual  frok,  but  fyled  with  werkkez. 

AttiteraUve  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  133. 

The  throng  that  follows  Ccesar  at  the  heels  .  .  . 
Will  crowd  a  feeble  man  almost  to  death. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  ii.  4.  34. 

Now  had  the  Throng  of  People  stopt  the  Way. 

Congreve,  Iliad. 


Oriental  Throne  of  marble,  with  gilded  carvings,  in  tlie  palace  at 
TeherSn,  Persiia. 

able  richness,  and  seldom  of  great  size,  but  usually  raised 
on  a  dais  of  one  or  two  steps,  and  covered  with  an  orna- 
mental canopy.  Ancient  and  Oriental  thrones  are  de- 
scribed and  represented  as  very  elaborate,  made  in  part  oi 
precious  materials,  or  raised  very  high  with  different  sub- 
structures, and  supported  on  figures  of  beasts  or  men. 

"0.  mvehty  God,"  quod  Pandarus,  "in  trone." 
'  CAO!Mer,Troilus,  iv.  1086. 

Twelve  thrones  were  designed  for  them,  and  a  promise 

made  of  their  euthronization.       

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  262. 

After  considerable  delay,  the  King  received  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  addresses  on  the  throne,  which  (having 
only  one  Oirone  between  them)  he  then  abdicated  for  the 
Queen  to  seat  herself  on  and  receive  them  too. 

Oremlle,  Memoirs,  July  20, 1830. 

2.  Sovereign  power  and  dignity;  also,  the 
wielder  of  that  power ;  also,  episcopal  authority 
or  rank:  often  with  the  definite  article. 


2.  A  great  number :  as,  the  heavenly  throng. 

Not  to  know  me  argues  yourselves  unknown. 
The  lowest  of  your  throng.       MUton,  P.  L.,  iv.  831. 
o'er  the  green  a  festal  thrang 
Gambols  in  fantastic  trim ! 

Cunningham,  A  Landscape,  ii.  5. 

3.  A  busy  period,  great  press  of  business,  or 
the  time  when  business  is  most  active :  as,  the 
throng  of  the  harvest;  he  called  just  in  the 
throng.  [Scotch.]  =Syn.  1.  Crowd,  etc.  SeemiUtUude. 

throngi(thT6ng),«.  i<throng^,n.]  1.  intrans. 
To  come  (or  go)  in  multitudes ;  press  eagerly 
in  crowds ;  crowd. 

Menelay  with  his  men  meuyt  in  swlthe, 
Thre  thousaund  full  thro  thrang  into  batell. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  8283. 

I  have  seen  the  dumb  men  throng  to  see  him. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  1.  278. 


The  peasantry . 
lanes  to  church. 


thronging  tranquilly  along  the  green 
Irmng,  Sketch-Book,  p.  88. 


II.  trans.  1.  To  crowd  or  press;  press  un- 
duly'upon,  as  a  crowd  or  multitude  of  people 
anaious  to  view  something. 

Much  people  followed  him,  and  thronged  him. 

*^  Mark  v.  24. 

This  foolish  prophesie. 
That,  vnlesse  throngd  to  death,  thou  ne're  shalt  die ; 
And  therfore  neither  vnto  church  nor  f aire 
Nor  any  publicke  "-eetrng  darst,r^a^^e.^  ^_  ^_^^  ^  ^ 

Yet  if,  said  he, 
I  throng  my  Darling  with  this  massy  store, 
'Twill  to  a  Burden  swell  my  Courtesy. 

J.  Beaunumt,  Psyche,  iii.  25. 

2.  To  crowd  into ;  fill  as  or  as  with  a  crowd. 
Thronaovii  large  temples  with  the  shows  of  peace, 
And  2bt  our  at?eets  irtth  war !      Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  3.  36. 


throstle 

When  more  and  more  the  people  thrmig 
The  chairs  and  thrones  of  civil  power. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xxi. 
On  the  thronged  quays  she  watched  the  ships  come  in. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  264. 

St.  To  fill  or  stuff. 

A  man  throng'd  up  with  cold ;  my  veins  are  chill. 
And  have  no  more  of  life  than  may  suffice 
To  give  my  tongue  that  heat  to  ask  your  help. 

Shaic.,  Pericles,  ii.  1.  77. 

throng^  (thrdng),  a.  [Se.  also  thrang  ;  <  ME. 
"thrang,  *  throng,  <  Icel.  throngr,-  thraungr, 
thrsengr  =  Dan.  trang,  narrow,  close,  tight, 
crowded,  thronged ;  from  the  root  of  throng'^-, 
fhmng.]  1.  Thickly  crowded  or  set  close  toge- 
ther; thronged;  crowded. 

They  have  four  hospitals,  so  big,  so  wide,  so  ample, 
and  so  large  that  they  may  seem  four  little  towns,  which 
were  devised  of  that  bigness,  partly  to  the  intent  the  sick, 
be  they  never  so  many  in  number,  should  not  lie  too  throng 
or  strait,  and  therefore  uneasily  and  incommodiously. 

Sir  T.  Mare,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Eobinson),  ii.  6. 

Lancers  are  riding  as  thrang  ...  as  leaves.  Scott, 

Ay,  I'm  told  'lis  a  thrang  place  now. 

J.  W.  Palmer,  After  his  Kind,  p.  52. 

2.  Much  occupied  or  engaged;  busy. 

In  these  times  great  men,  yea  and  men  of  justice,  are 
as  throng  as  ever  in  pulling  down  houses,  and  setting  up 
hedges.    Sanderson  s  Sermons  (leSS),  p.  113.    (Halliwell.y 

[Obsolete  or  prov.  Bng.  and  Scotch  in  both 

uses.] 
throng^t.    Preterit  of  thring. 
throngfld.  (thr6ng'ful),  a.     [<  throng^  +  -ful.] 

Filled  by  a  throng;  crowded;  thronged.  [Rare.} 

The  throngfvl  street  grew  foul  with  death. 

WhUHer,  The  Female  Martyr. 

throngly  (thrdng'U),  adv.  [<  throng^  +  -ly^.] 
In  crowds,  multitudes,  or  great  quantities. 
Dr.  B.  More,  Philosophic  Cabbala,  ii.  §  7.  [Ob- 
solete or  provincial.] 
thronizet  (thro'niz),  n.  t.  [<  ME.  tronysen;  by 
apheresis  from  enthronige.]    To  enthrone. 

By  meane  whereof  he  was  there  chosen  pope  about  the 

TiL  day  of  May,  and  tronysed  in  the  sayd  moneth  of  May. 

Fabyan,  Chron.,  an.  1343. 

thropet,  n.  [ME.,  <  AS.  throp,  a  village:  see 
thorp.]  A  thorp;  a  village.  Piers  Plowman 
(A),  ii.  47. 

thropple  (throp'l),  n.  [Also  thrapple;  prob. 
a  remiction  of  throat-boll,  <  MB.  throtebole,  < 
AS.  throtbolla,  windpipe :  see  throat-boll.]  The 
throttle  or  windpipe. 

thropple  (throp'l),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  throppled, 
ppr.  throppling.  [<  thropple,  n.]  To  throttle ; 
strangle.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Throscidse  (thros'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Throscus 
+  4dse.]  A  family  of  serricom  beetles,  allied 
to  the  BuprestidsB,  Elateridse,  and  Mucnemidie. 
It  differs  from  the  first  In  having  the  ventral  segments 
free,  from  the  second  in  having  the  prothorax  firmly  ar- 
ticulated, and  from  the  third  by  a  different  construction  of 
the  anterior  coxal  cavities.  The  family  comprises  6  genera 
and  rather  more  than  100  species,  of  which  3  genera  and 
17  species  are  found  in  the  United  States. 

Throscus  (thros'kus),  m.  [NL.  (Latreille,  1796), 

<  Gr.  BpiiaKeiv,  leap  upon.]  A  genus  of  small 
serricom  beetles,  typical  of  the  family  Thros- 
ddsB.  They  have  a  three-jointed  antonnal  club  and  tar- 
sal grooves  in  the  metasternum,  and  resemble  click-bee- 
tles. Twelve  species  are  known  to  inhabit  North  America. 

throshel  (throsh'el),  n.  A  dialectal  form  of 
threshold. 

throstle  (thros'l),  n.  [The  word  and  its  cognates 
appear  in  diverse  forms:  (a)  throstle,  dial,  also 
thrustle,  thirstle,  early  mod.  B.  thrustel,  thrus- 
tell,  <  MB.  throstle,  throstel,  throstelle,  throstil, 
thrustle,  thrustele,  in  comp.  also  threstel,  thyrs- 
tylle,  <  AS.  throstle  =  MD.  drostel,  droestel  = 
MHG.  trostel,  perhaps  =  ML.  turdela,  turdel- 
la,  tordela,  tordella  (for  *trzdela  f) ;  cf.  (6)  E. 
throssel,  throssil  (in  E.  merely  another  spelling 
of  throstle  as  now  pronounced) ;  AS.  throsle  = 
OS.  throssela,  throsla  =  MD.  drossel,  droessel, 
D.  drossel  =  MLG.  drosle,  LG.  *drossel,  >  G. 
drossel  =  Sw.  Dan.  drossel,  prob.  assimilated 
\st  >  ss)  from  the  forms  of  the  preceding  group, 
which  are  prob.  dim.  of  (c)  Icel.  throstrXfhrast-) 
=  Sw.  irast  =  Norw.  trast,  trost  =  Dan.  trost,  a 
thrush,  prob.  =  L.  turdus,  turda  (for  *trzdus, 
*trzda  ?),  a  thrush;  these  having  prob.  orig. 
initial  s,  (d)  =  Lith.  strasdas,  strazda,  a  thrush. 
Forms  with  a  dilE.  terminal  letter  (perhaps 
altered  from  that  of  the  preceding)  appear  in 
(e)  E.  thrush,  <  MB.  thrushe,  thrusche,  thryshe, 

<  AS.  thrysce,  thryssce,  thrisce  =  OHG.  drosca, 
a  thrush  (of.  Gr.  rpvyav  {"rpixryav  ?),  a  dove) ; 
whence  the  dim.  (/)  B.  dial,  thrushel  (cf.  also 
thrusher  and  thrasher^),  ME.  *throshel,  thrushil, 
thrusshil  =  OHCi.  droscela,  MHG.  droschel,  G. 
dial,  droschel,  a  thrush.     If  the  forms  in  (e) 


tlirostle 

were  orig.  identical  with  those  in  (c),  then  the 
forms  in  (/)  were  orig.  identical  with  those  in 
(a)  and  (6),  and  the  whole  set  are  reduced  to 
one  primitive  form,  represented  by  (c)  or,  with 
initial  s,  (d),  and  a  dim.  of  the  same.  This  is 
one  of  few  bird-names  of  wide  native  range  in 
the  Indo-Eur.  languages,  (g)  Cf .  OBulg.  droz- 
gu,  Euss.  drozdu,  a  thrush,  (i)  Cf.  F.  trdle,  a 
throstle ;  from  Tent.]  1.  A  thrush;  especially, 
the  song-thrush  or  mavis,  Tardus  musieus.  See 
thrasher^,  and  cut  under  ihrvshX.  [British.] 
The  tAnwCeJold,  the  {rosty  feldefare. 

Chaucer,  Farliament  ot  Fowls,  L  364. 
I  herde  the  j8ye,  and  the  throsletle. 
The  mawys  menyde  of  hir  songe. 
Thoma»  <)f  EruMmine(C!i^A'i  Ballads,  I.  98). 
The  throstle  with  his  note  so  true. 
The  wren  with  little  quiU. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ill.  1.  130. 
In  the  gloamin  o'  the  wood 
The  throstU  whasslit  sweet. 

MotherweU,  Jeanie  Morrison. 
2.  A  machine  for  spinning  wool,  cotton,  etc., 
from  the  rove,  consisting  of  a  set  of  drawing- 
rollers  with  bobbins  and  fliers,  and  differing 
from  the  mule  in  having  the  twisting-apparatus 
stationary,  and  also  in  that  it  twists  and  winds 
simultaneously  and  continuously.  Yam  from  the 
throstle  is  smooth,  and  is  nsed  for  sewing-thread  and  the 
warp  of  heavy  goods,  while  yam  from  the  mule  is  soft  and 
downy,  and  is  used  for  the  weft  of  heavy  goods,  and  both 
warp  and  weft  of  light  goods.  Also  called  water-/rame, 
because  at  first  driven  by  water,  and  originating  in  the 
water-frame  of  Arlcwright.  See  cut  under  water-/rame. 
Also  throstle-frame. 

Tarn,  as  delivered  from  the  mule  in  woollen-spinning, 
or  from  the  throstle  in  the  case  of  worsteds,  is  in  the  con- 
dition known  as  singles.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  669. 

throstle-cock  (thros'1-kok),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  thrustle-cock,  thresel-eock ;  <  ME.  throstel- 
cok,  throstelkok,  throstylkoek,  thrusteleolc,  thres- 
telcokj  thyrstyllecok;  <  throstle  +  cock^.  Cf .  thriee- 
cock.i  The  male  mistlethrush.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
The  ousel  and  the  throsOe-mcie, 
Chief  musick  of  oar  Maye. 

Drayton,  Shepherd's  Garland.    (Ifareg.) 
Methinks  I  hear  the  thresel-coek, 
Methinks  1  hear  the  jaye. 
Little  Mutgrave  and.  Lady  Barnard  (Child's  Ballads,  n.  18). 

throstle-frame  (thros'1-fram),  n.  Same  as 
throstle,  2. 

throstling  (thros'Ung),  n.  [Appar.  <  throstle  + 
■4ng\  after  thrush^  confused  with  thrush^  {?).] 
A  disease  of  cattle  occasioned  by  a  swelling  un- 
der the  throat. 

throttle  (throt'l), ».  [<  ME.  Hhrotel  =  G.  dros- 
seZ,  the  throat ;  dim.  of  Wiroai.]  1.  The  throat, 
(a)  The  gullet  or  swallow :  same  as  Oiroat,  2  (a). 

Leaving  all  claretless  the  nnmoistened  throttle. 

Byron,  I)on  Juan,  xiv.  58. 
(6)  The  windpipe  or  thropple :  same  as  throat,  2  (!>). 
^neas  with  that  vision  stricken  down. 
Well  nere  btistraughf^  vpstart  his  heare  for  dread, 
Amid  his  throatel  his  voice  likewise  'gan  stick. 

Surrey,  Maei^  iv.  361. 
At  the  upper  extream  it  [the  bittern]  hath  no  fit  larinz 
or  throUle  to  quallifie  the  sound,  and  at  the  other  end  by 
two  branches  deriveth  itself  into  the  longs. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  lit  27. 

2.  A  throttle-valve. 

If  th$  engine  is  not  fitted  with  driver-brakes,  he  must 
reverse  the  engine  and  again  open  the  throttle. 

SerOmer's  Mag.,  VI.  332. 

throttle  (throt'l),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  throttled, 
ppr.  throttling.  [<  ME.  throtlen  (=  G.  er-dros- 
seln);  <  throttle,  n.']  I.  intrans.  1.  To  choke; 
suffocate ;  have  the  throat  obstructed  so  as  to 
be  in  danger  of  suffocation.  Imp.  Diet. —  2.  To 
breathe  hard,  as  when  nearly  suffocated.  Imp. 
Diet. 

H.  trans.  1.  To  choke;  suffocate;  stop  the 

breath  of  by  compressing  the  throat;  strangle. 

'Tis  but  to  pull  the  pillow  from  bis  head. 

And  he  is  throttled,         B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  ii.  3. 

They  seized  him,  pulled  him  down,  and  would  probably 

soon  have  throttled  him.      Scott,  Quentin  Durward,  xxxiii. 

2t.  To  pronounce  with  a  choking  voice ;  utter 
with  breaks  and  interruptions,  like  a  person 
half  suffocated. 

I  have  seen  them  shiver  and  look  pale. 
Make  periods  in  the  midst  of  sentences, 
Throttle  their  practised  accent  in  their  fears. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  v.  1.  97. 

3.  To  obstruct  by  a  throttle-valve  or  other- 
wise :  said  of  steam,  a  steam-pipe,  or  a  steam- 
engine.  ' 

When  the  ports  and  passages  offer  much  resistance,  the 
steam  is  expressively  said  to  be  throttied  or  wire-drawn. 
Eneyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  487. 

The  engine  was  running  nearly  at  full  power,  very 
slightly  throttled.  The  Engineer,  LXV.  430. 

bSJIL  1.  Strangle,  etc.    See  smother. 
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throttle-damper  (throt'l-dam'pfir),  n.  An  ad- 
justable damper. 

throttle-lever  (throt'l-lev^fer),  n.  In  steam-en- 
gines, the  hand-lever  by  which  the  throttle- 
valve  is  worked :  used  chiefly  in  locomotive  en- 
gines.   See  cut  under  pdssenger-engine. 

tnrottler  (throt'lfer),  n.  [<  throttle  +  -«ri.] 
One  who  or  that  which  throttles  or  chokes. 

throttle-valve  (throt'l-valv),  n.  A  valve  in 
the  steam-pipe  of  a  boiler  for  controlling  the 
flow  of  steam  to  any  apparatus,  more  particu- 
larly such  a  valve  placed  in  the  induction-pipe 
of  a  steam-engine. 

through!  (thro),  prep,  and  adv.  [Also  some- 
times thro,  thro';  <  MB.  *thrugh,  thruch,  thruc, 
thruh  (=  OPries.  thruch),  a  transposed  form  of 
thurgh,  thurh,  etc.,  <  AS.  thurh,  through:  see 
thorough,  which  is  the  reg.  mod.  form  of  the 
word,  now  partly  differentiated,  being  used 
chiefly  as  an  adj.,  while  through  is  used  as  the 
prep,  and  (less  exclusively)  as  the  adv.  Nearly 
all  the  ME.  instances  belong  to  thorough.  Cf. 
thrilP-  for  thirU,  ult.  from  through,  thorough.'] 

1.  prq}.  1.  From  one  side  or  end  to  the  other 
side  or  end  of;  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of:  expressing  transition  or  motion  from  or  as 
from  one  point  to  another.  Specifically— (a)  De- 
noting passage  from  one  point  to  another,  especially  in 
a  direct  line  from  one  end  or  side  to  the  other  end  or  side 
of  something,  either  by  penetration  or  by  motion  in  and 
along  some  passage,  opening,  or  space  already  formed ;  as, 
to  bore  a  hole  through  a  beam ;  to  pass  through  a  town ; 
to  creep  through  a  hole ;  to  march  through  the  streets ;  to 
see  through  a  telescope;  to  cut  through  several  thick- 
nesses ;  to  pass  through  a  doorway.  Sometimes  emphati- 
cally reduplicated,  as  in  the  phrase  through  and  through. 

Thy  slander  hath  gone  through  and  through  her  heart. 
Shak.,  Much  Ado,  v.  1.  68. 
I'd  make  this  ten  mile  forty  mile  about, 
Before  I'd  ride  through  any  market-town. 

MiddZeton  (and  others),  The  Widow,  UL  3. 
Oftentimes  they  vse  for  swords  the  home  of  a  Deere 
put  through  a  peece  of  wood  iu  forme  of  a  1-ickaze. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  1. 132. 
The  Court  could  not  see  .  .  .  that  the  nation  had  out- 
grown its  old  institutions,  .  .  .  was  pressing  against  them, 
and  would  soon  burst  through  them. 

Macaulay,  Lord  Bacon. 
If  we  look  through  a  pane  of  red  glass,  rays  which  come 
through  it  to  the  eye  from  a  white  object  will  be  red. 

Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  TL  688. 
(h)  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of ;  in  or  during  the 
course  of ;  coincident  with ;  as,  to  enjoy  good  health  all 
through  life.     ' 

They  alledge  the  antiquity  of  Episcopacy  through  all 

Ages.  MUton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

A  shapeless  mound,  cumbrous  -with  its  very  strength, 

and  overgrown,  through  long  years  of  peace  and  neglect, 

with  grass  and  alien  weeds. 

Hawthorne,  Scarlet  Letter,  Int.,  p.  22. 
(c)  Throughout;  over  the  whole  surface  or  extent  of;  in 
aU  directions  in ;  all  over :  as,  to  travel  through  the  coun- 
try. 

In  the  same  Frouince  of  Tangnth  is  Succoir,  whose 
Mountaines  are  clothed  with  Rheubarbe,  from  whence  it 
is  by  Merchants  conueyed  through  the  World. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  427. 
By  us,  your  Fame  shall  thro'  the  World  be  blaz'd. 

Congreee,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 
Mental  emotions  undoubtedly  destroy  life  by  the  over- 
whelming perturbation  which  they  produce  Virough  the 
whole  nervous  system. 

J.  M.  Camochan,  Operative  Suigeiy,  p.  98. 
((f)  Expressing  passage  in  and  out  of,  among,  along,  or 
within  some  yielding  medium,  or  separable  or  penetrable 
aggregate :  as,  to  move  through  the  water,  as  a  fish  or  a 
ship;  to  wander  through  the  jungle;  to  run  the  fingers 
through  the  hair. 

Afore  I  will  endure  such  another  half  day  with  him.  111 
be  drawn  with  a  good  gib-cat  through  the  great  pond  at 
home.  B.  Jonsan,  Bartholomew  Fair,  i.  1. 

We  glide  serenely  enough  through  still  deep  reaches 
where  the  current  is  insignificant. 

PortnighUy  Bev.,  N.  S.,  XLin.  629. 

(e)  Expressing  complete  passage  from  one  step  to  another 
in  any  series  or  course  of  action  or  treatment :  as,  to  go 
through  an  operation;  to  go  through  college  (that  is,  a 
course  of  instruction  in  college);  to  go  through  a  course 
of  treatment  or  training. 

2.  Among:  expressing  a  succession  of  experi- 
ences in  passing  along  any  course  to  ultimate 
exit  or  emergence:  as,  to  pass  through  perils 
or  tribulations. 

And  I  must  blame  all  you  that  may  advise  him ; 
That,  having  help'd  him  through  all  martial  dangers. 
Yon  let  him  stick  at  the  land  rites  of  peace. 

Chapman,  Byron's  Conspiracy,  iv.  1. 

3.  By  way  of:  expressing  a  preliminary  or  in- 
termediate stagA 

The  brown  plain  far  and  wide 

Changed  year  by  year  through  green  to  hoary  gold. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  201. 

4.  By  means  of:  expressing  instrumentality, 
means,  or  agency. 

It  is  through  me  they  have  got  this  comer  of  the  Court 
to  cozen  in.  B.  Joruon,  Mercury  Vindicated. 


through-ganging 

All  salvation  is  through  Clirist. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Beligio  Medici,  i.  64. 

5.  By  reason  of;  on  account  of;  in  conse- 
quence of;  out  of:  expressing  reason  or  actu- 
ating principle  or  impulse:  as,  to  run  away 
through  fear. 

He  rested  Iiim  on  the  floore,  unfltte  through  his  rusticity 
for  a  better  place.  Spenser,  To  Sir  Walter  Baleigh. 

This  proceedes  through  the  barbarous  ignoraunceof  the 
time,  and  pride  of  many  Gentlemen. 

PuiUnham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  14. 
I  feel  my  fault,  which  only  was  committed 
Through  my  dear  love  to  you. 

FletcheTf  Humorous  Lieutenant,  i.  1. 
Cannot  yon  surmise  the  weakness  which  I  hithei-to, 
through  shame,  have  concealed  even  from  you? 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  L  1. 

Himself  secure  in  the  wise  liberality  of  the  successive 

admiuistrations  through  which  he  had  held  office,  he  had 

been  the  safety  of  his  subordinates  in  many  an  hour  of 

danger  and  heartqnake. 

Bawthome,  Scarlet  Letter,  Int.,  p.  12. 

To  break,  get,  go^ook,  etc.,  through.   See  the  verbs. 

n,  adv.   1.   From  one  end  or  side  to  the 

other:  as,  to  pierce  or  bore  a  thing  through. 

See  thorough,  adv. 

Truth  has  rough  flavours  if  we  bite  it  through. 

George  Eliot,  Armgart,  IL 

2.  From  beginning  to  end:  as,  to  read  a  let- 
ter throtigh. — 3.  To  the  endj  to  the  ultimate 
purpose:  as,  to  carry  a  project  through. — 4. 
To  the  end  or  terminal  point,  as  of  a  line  of 
travel :  as,  that  ticket  will  take  you  through. — 
5t.  Thoroughly. 

I  prote.st 
Myself  throtigh  rarified,  and  turned  all  flame 
In  your  affection.  B.  Jonson,  Sejanos,  IL  1. 

Through  and  through,  thoroughly ;  out  and  out :  as, 
a  method  through  and  through  speculative. —  To  bear, 


come  to  naught ;  fail  or  perish :  same  as  to  fall  through  : 
as,  the  scheme  dropped  through. 
Through  idleness  .  .  .  the  house  droppeth  through. 

Eccl.  X.  1& 

throughi  (thrS),  o.    [<  through^;  adv.    Cf.  thw- 
ough,  a.]     1.  Clear;  open;  unobstructed. 

Was  there  not  a  through  way  then  made  by  the  swoord 
for  the  imposing  of  lawes  uppon  them? 

Speneer,  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  That  extends  or  goes  with  little  or  no  inter- 
ruption or  without  change  from  one  important 
or  distant  place  to  another:  as,  a  through  line 
of  railway;  a  through  train ;  a  through  passen- 
ger.— 3.  That  entitles  to  transportation  to  the 
end  of  the  line  or  succession  of  lines  by  which 
some  distant  point  is  reached:  as,  a  through  tick- 
et;  a  through  bill  of  lading Through  bolt,  a  bolt 

which  passes  tlirough  from  side  to  side  of  what  it  fastens. 
—  Through  bridge.  See  drKfj^e.-Through  coal,  the 
name  given  in  the  South  Wales  coal-field  to  a  mixture  of 
large  and  small  coaL  Also  called  altogether  coal,  and  in 
Somersetshire  frrusA-cooZ.  None  of  these  terms  are  used  in 
the  United  States.— Thronghfang.  See/a?>y.— Through 
rate,  a  rate  or  price  charged  for  carryiug  goods  or  passen- 
gers to  a  distant  destination,  over  the  routes  of  various 
carrying  companies,  as  by  lull,  steamer,  coach,  etc,  gener- 
ally fixed  at  a  lower  figure  than  the  consignor  or  passenger 
could  obtain  by  separate  arrangement  with  each  company. 
— ThXOUgll  ticket,  a  railway-  or  steamboat-ticket  good 
lor  the  whole  of  a  journey,  often  entitling  the  holder  to 
trfivel  on  the  lines  or  conveyances  of  more  than  one  com- 
pany.—Through  traffic,  the  traffic  from  end  to  end  of  a 
railway  system,  or  between  two  important  centers  at  a 
wide  distance  from  each  other :  opposed  to  loctU  traffic. — 
Through  train  a  train  which  goes  the  whole  length  of  a 
long  i-auway  route ;  a  train  running  between  two  or  more 
important  centers  at  long  distances,  especially  when  it 
msd^es  few  or  no  stoppages  by  the  way. 

through^  (thro),  «.      [<  ME.  thrugh,  throgh, 
throug,  thruh,  throh,  throice,  thurgh,  <  AS.  thruh 
(=  OHG.   druha,  truha,  MHG.  truhe  =  Icel. 
thro),  a  eofBn.]     If.  A  stone  coflBn. 
Ase  me  wolde  him  nymen  up, 
Ant  leggen  in  a  throh  of  ston. 

Chraa.  qf  England,  1i7.    (Hattiwett.) 
2.  A  through-stone ;  a  perpend. 

Than  passid  the  pepnll  to  the  pure  thrugh  : 
As  kend  horn  Cassandra  thai  kyndllt  a  fire. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  11820. 

throughbredt  (thro'bred),  a.    Thoroughbred. 

through-coldt  (thro'kold),  n.    A  deep-seated 
cold.    Holland. 

throughfaret  (thro'far),^.    [See  IMm-oughfare.l 
A  thoroughfare ;  an  unobstructed  passage. 
The  Hyrcanian  deserts  and  the  vasty  wilds 
Of  wide  Arabia  are  as  throughfares  now. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  7.  42. 

through-gang  (thrS'gang),  n.  A  thoroughfare. 
[Scotch.] 

through-ganging  (thrS'gang^ing),  a.    Same  as 
througlirgoing.     [Scotch.] 

Ye're  a  gentleman,  sir,  and  should  ken  a  horse's  points ; 
ye  see  that  through-ganging  thing  that  Balmawhapple's 
on ;  I  selled  her  tai  him.  Scott,  Waverley,  xxxix. 


through-going 

'  (thr8'g6"ing),  n. 


through-going  (thr8'g6"ing),  «.  [Cf.  thorongh- 
go.^  A  soolcung;  a  severe  reprimand  or  re- 
proof. Seott,  Rob  Koy,  xiv.  [Seotch.] 
through-going  (thrS'go^ing),  a.  [Also  through- 
gam;  of.  thorough-going.'}  Thorough-going; 
active;  energetic;  stirring;  bustling.  [Scotch.] 
She  seems  to  be  a  plump  and  jocose  litUe  woman ;  gleg, 
Wythe,  and  through-gaun  for  her  years. 

Blackwood's  Mag.,  VIII,  265. 

through-handlingt,  »•  Active  management. 
The  king  .  .  .  (but  skimlng  anything  that  came  before 
him)  was  disciplined  to  leave  the  throug[h}-handling  of  all 
to  hik  gentle  wife.  SirP.Wdney,ATeeijiia,p.l17.  (Davies.) 
through-lighted  (thro'li'ted),  a.  Lighted  by 
windows  or  other  openings  placed  on  opposite 
sides. 

Not  only  rooms  windowed  on  both  ends,  called  through- 
lighted,  but  with  two  or  more  windows  on  the  same  side, 
are  enemies  to  this  art. 

Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 

throughlyt  (thro'li),  adv.  [ME.  throughely;  < 
through^  + -ty^.  Ct.  thoroughly.']  1.  Complete- 
ly; wholly;  thoroughly. 

"Therfore,"  quod  she,  "I  prae  yow  feithfuUy 
That  ye  will  do  the  pleasure  that  ye  may 
Onto  my  sone,  and  teche  hym  throughely 
That  att  longith  to  hym  to  do  or  saye." 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  1.  346. 
The  night,  throughly  spent  in  these  mixed  matters,  was 
for  that  time  banished  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  v. 
It  hath  deserved  it 
Throughly  and  throughly. 

B.  Jomon,  Volpone,  i.  1. 
2.  Without  reserve;  thoroughly;  carefully; 
earnestly. 

I  cannot  give  you  over  thus ;  I  most  earnestly  implore 

you  that  you  would  not  deferre  to  consider  yourselfe 

throughly.  K.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  65. 

Truly  and  throughly  to  live  up  to  the  principles  of  their 

religion.  Tillotson. 

through-mortise  (thr8'm6r"tis),  n.  A  mortise 
which  passes  entirely  through  the  timber  in 
which  it  is  made. 

throughout    (thro-ouf),   adv.    and  prep.      [< 
through^  +  out.    Cf .  thoroughout.}    I,  adv.  Ev- 
erywhere; in  every  part;  in  all  respects. 
His  youth  and  age. 
All  of  a  piece  throughtmt,  and  ^1  divine.  Drydeni. 
His  conduct  throug'hout  was  equally  defective  in  prin- 
ciple and  in  sound  policy.       Presoott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  1. 

II.  prep.  Quite  through ;  from  one  end  or 
side  of  to  the  other ;  in  every  part  of. 

There  is  not  that  thing  in  the  world  of  more  grave  and 
urgent  importance  throughovJt  the  whole  life  of  man,  then 
is  discipline.  MUton,  Church-Government,  i.  1. 

Meer,  The  thing  is  for  recovery  of  drowned  land.  .  .  . 

Eng.  TharoughoM  England. 

,  B.  JonsoUf  Devil  is  an  Ass,  ii.  1. 

The  conflict  lasted  throughout  the  night,  with  carnage 
on  both  sides.  Irving,  Granada,  p.  60. 

Ihroughoutlyt  (thro-ouf  U),  adv.  [<  ME. 
*throughotttly,  throughtly;  <  throughout  +'-ly^.} 
Throughout;  completely. 

And  ao  huge  a  stroke  geuyng  hym  was  tho. 
That  quite  clene  the  arme  share  off  throughtly. 

Earn.  o/Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3075. 
It  this  first  worke  bee  throughly  and  throughmcUy  dis- 
patched, as  I  hope  It  Is,  the  great  Remora  is  removed, 

N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  S6. 

through-pacedt  (thro'past),  a.  Thorough- 
paced. 

tnrough-stitcht  (thrS'stich),  adv.    [Also  thor- 
ough-stitch.']    To  completion;  to  the  very  end. 
He  that  threads  his  needle  with  the  sharp  eyes  of  in- 
dustry shall  in  time  go  through-etitch  with  the  new  suit  of 
preferment.  Fmrd,  Perkin  Warbeck,  ii.  3. 

The  taylers  hell,  who  indeed  are  accounted  the  best 
bread  men  In  the  ship,  and  such  as  goe  through  stitch 
with  what  they  take  in  hand. 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1630).    (Narea.) 

through-stone  (thrS'ston),  n.  [<  through'^  + 
stoneT]  In  arch.,  a  bonder  or  bond-stone;  a 
stone  placed  across  the  breadth  of  a  wall,  so 
that  one  end  appears  in  each  face  of  the  wall, 
as  distinguished  from  a  stone  of  which  the 
greatest  length  is  placed  in  the  direction  of 
the  course  of  the  wall ;  a  perpend.  Also  thor- 
ough-stone. 

Od,  he  is  not  stirring  yet,  malr  than  he  were  a  through- 
stane !  Scott,  Monastery,  Int.  Bp. 

throughtlyf,  adv.    Same  as  throughout. 
thronpet,  «.     Same  as  thrope. 
throve  (throv).    Preterit  of  thrive. 
throwi  (thro),  v.;  pret.  threw,  pp.  thrown,  ppr. 
throwing.     [So.  also  thraw;    <  MB.   throwen, 
thrawen  (pret.  threw,  pp.  throwen,  thrawen),  < 
AS.  thrawan  (pret.  thredw,  pp.  thrawen),  turn, 
twist,  =  D.  draaijen  =  MLGr.  dreien,  dreigen, 
LG.  draien,  dreien,  turn  (in  a  lathe),  =  OHG. 
drdhan,  drajan,  MHG.  draien,  drsen,  G.  drehen 
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=  Sw.  dr^a  =  Dan.  dr^e  =  Goth,  *thraian  (not 
recorded),  turn.  Hence  ult.  iftread.]  I.  trans. 
A:  A  ?:™'  ^'^ist;  specifically,  to  form  into 
tnreads  by  twisting  two  or  more  filaments  to- 
gether, or  by  twisting  two  or  more  singles  to- 
gether m  a  direction  contrary  to  the  twist  of 
the  singles  themselves:  as,  to ifcroro silk:  some- 
times applied  in  a  wide  sense  to  the  whole  se- 
nes  of  operations  by  which  silk  is  prepared  for 
the  weaver. 

The  art  of  spinning  and  throwing  silk  had  been  intro- 
duced [into  England  in  1456]  by  a  company  of  silk  women. 
Of  what  country  is  not  known.    A.  Barlow,  Weaving,  p.  18. 

3.  To  shape  on  a  potters'  wheel.  The  mass  of 
clay  revolves  under  the  hands  of  the  potter,  who  gives  it 
Uie  draired  form.    See  throum  ware,  under  thrown. 

3t.  To  fashion  by  turning  on  a  lathe;  turn.— 

4.  To  east ;  heave ;  pitch ;  toss ;  fling :  literally 
or  figuratively:  as,  to  throw  a  stone  at  a  bird. 

Sothely  the  boot  in  the  mydil  see  was  throwm,  with 
waiwis,  forsothe  the  wynd  was  oontrarie. 

Wyclif,  Mat.  xiv.  24. 
Throw  physic  to  the  dogs ;  I'll  none  of  It. 

Shah.,  Macbeth,  v.  3.  47. 
This  day  was  the  sayd  Anthonie  Gelber  sowed  In  a 
Chauina  filled  with  stones,  and  throwen  into  the  sea. 

HaMuyfs  Voyages,  II.  110. 
Scurrility !    That  Is  he  that  throweth  scandals — 
Soweth  and  throweth  scandals,  as  'twere  dirt, 
Even  in  the  face  of  holiness  and  devotion. 

Iiandolp?i,  Muses'  Looking  Glass,  iv.  5. 

The  contempt  he  throws  upon  them  in  another  passage 

is  yet  more  remarkable.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  13S. 

5.  To  cast  with  sudden  force  or  violence ;  im- 
pel violently ;  hurl;  dash:  as,  the  shook  threw 
the  wall  down. 

What  tempest,  I  trow,  threw  this  whale  .  .  .  ashore  at 
Windsor?  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  1.  65. 

Each  sudden  passion  throws  me  where  it  lists, 
And  overwhelms  all  that  oppose  my  wiU. 

Beau,  and  Ft.,  King  and  No  King,  Iv.  4. 

6.  To  fling;  floor;  give  a  fall  to,  as  in  wrest- 
ling; unhorse,  as  in  justing. 

Charles  in  a  moment  threw  him,  and  broke  three  of  his 
ribs.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  i.  2. 135. 

7.  To  unseat  and  bring  to  the  ground. 

If  a  nag  is  to  throw  me,  I  say,  let  him  have  some  blood. 
George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xx. 

8.  To  cast;  shed. 

There  the  snake  throws  her  enamell'd  skin. 

Shak.,  M,  N.  D.,  ii,  1,  255, 

9.  To  spread  or  put  on  carelessly  or  hurriedly : 
as,  to  throw  a  shawl  over  one's  shoulders. 

I  have  seen  her  ,  .  .  throw  her  nightgown  upon  her. 
Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  1.  5. 

10.  To  advance  or  place  quickly,  as  by  some 
rapid  movement. 

It  would  not  be  possible  for  Pemberton  to  attack  me 
with  all  his  troops  at  one  place,  and  I  determined  to  throw 
my  army  between  his  and  fight  him  in  detail. 

U.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  496. 

11.  To  bring  forth;  produce,  as  young;  bear; 
cast :  said  especially  of  rabbits. 

When  a  pure  race  of  white  or  black  pigeons  throws  a 
slaty-blue  bird  ...  we  are  quite  unable  to  assign  any 
proximate  cause.  Darwin. 

Mares  that  have  done  much  hard  work  are  not  the  best 
dams  that  can  be  selected,  as  they  are  apt  to  slip  their 
foals,  or  to  throw  undersized  ones.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  188. 
13.  Tomakeacastwith,  asdice;  play  with,  as 
dice;  make  (a  cast  of  dice). 
'    Set  less  than  thou  throwest.  Shak.,  Lear,  i.  4. 136. 

That  great  day  of  expense,  in  which  a  man  is  to  throw 
his  last  cast  for  an  eternity  of  joys  or  sorrows. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  633. 

13.  In  card-playing,  to  lay  upon  the  table; 
play,  as  a  card.— 14.  To  turn;  direct;  oast: 
as,  to  throw  one's  eyes  to  the  ground. 
Lo,  what  bef  el !  he  threw  his  eye  aside. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iv.  3.  103. 

15,  To  sell,  as  a  race  or  game;  allow  another 
to  win  unnecessarily  or  in  accordance  with 
previous  agreement — Throw  up,  in  printing,  a  di- 
rection to  enlarge  the  size  of  a  line  of  displayed  type.— To 
throw  across,  to  construct  across :  as,  to  throw  a  bridge 
MToss  a  river.-To  throw  a  levantt.  See  fera»t3._To 
throw  a  sop  to  Cerherus.  See  soj».-To  throw  away. 

(a)  To  oast  from  one's  hand ;  put  suddenly  out  of  one  s 
hold  or  possession. 

The  Duke  took  out  the  Knife,  and  threw  it  away. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  7. 

(b)  To  part  with  without  compensation;  give  or  spend 
recklessly;  squander;  lose  by  negligence  or  folly ;  waste. 

Dilatory  fortune  plays  the  jilt 
With  the  brave,  noble,  honest,  gallant  man. 
To  throw  herself  away  on  fools  and  knaves. 

Otway,  The  Orphan,  1. 1. 
She  threw  away  her  money  upon  rowing  bullies,  that 
went  about  the  streets.  Arluthnot,  Hist.  John  Bull. 

It  is  bare  justice  to  Clive  to  say  that,  proud  and  over- 
bearing as  he  was,  kindness  was  never  thrown  away  vvon 
hta  Macavlay,  Lord  Clive. 
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(c)  To  reject;  refuse;  lose  by  indifference  or  neglect;  as, 
to  throw  away  a  good  offer.— To  throw  back,  (a)  To 
reflect,  as  light,  etc.  (6)  To  reject ;  refuse,  (c)  To  cast 
back,  as  a  slur  or  an  insinuation. — To  t^ow  by,  to  cast 
or  lay  aside  as  useless ;  discard. 

It  can  but  shew 
Like  one  of  Juno's  disguises ;  and 
When  things  succeed  be  thrown  by,  or  let  f  aU. 

B.  Jomson.    (Johraon^ 
To  throw  cold  water  on.    See  cold.— to  throw  down. 

(a)  To  cast  to  the  ground  or  other  lower  position :  as,  the 
men  threw  down  their  tools.  See  to  throw  down  the  gauml- 
let,  under  gaurMef^. 

That  with  which  E,  Richard  was  charged,  beside  the 
Wrong  done  to  Leopold  in  throwing  damn  his  Colours  at 
Ptolemais,  was  the  Death  of  Conrade  Duke  of  Tyre. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  64. 
(6)  To  bring  from  an  erect  or  exalted  to  a  prostrate  posi- 
tion or  condition ;  hence,  to  overturn ;  subvert;  demolish; 
destroy. 

Must  one  rash  word,  the  infirmity  of  age. 
Throw  down  the  merit  of  iny  better  years  ? 

Addison,  Cato,  ii.  6. 
In  January  1740  they  had  three  great  shocks  of  an 
earthquake  Immediately  after  one  another,  which  threw 
down  some  mosques  and  several  houses. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  L 195. 

To  throw  dust  In  one's  eyes.  See  dvxtx.—lo  throw 
in.  (a)  To  cast  or  place  within;  insert;  inject,  as  a  fluid. 
(&)  To  put- in  or  deposit  along  with  another  or  others :  as, 
be  has  thrown  in  his  fortune  with  yours. 

We  cannot  throw  in  our  lot  with  revolutionaries  and 
with  those  who  are  guilty  of  treason  to  the  Constitution 
and  to  the  Empire.  Edinburgh  Bee.,  CLXV.  303. 

(c)  To  interpolate  :  as,  he  threw  in  a  word  now  and  then. 
((2)  To  add  without  reckoning,  or  as  if  to  complete  or  effect 
a  bargain  or  sale :  as,  I  will  throw  in  this  book  it  you  buy 
the  lot.— To  throw  Into  shape,  to  give  form  or  arrange- 
ment to. 

It  would  be  well  to  throw  his  notes  and  materials  into 
some  shaipe.  English  OUds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Int.,  p,  xii. 

To  throw  into  the  bargain.  Same  as  to  throw  in  (d). 
—To  throw  Ught  on,  to  make  clear  or  intelligible. 

Lady  Sarab.Cowper  has  left  a  memorandum  respecting 
her  father.  Lord  Cowper,  which  throws  light  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

J.  Ashton,  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  n,  141. 
To  throw  off.  (a)  To  cast  off,  away,  or  aside ;  divest  one's 
self  of  hurriedly  or  carelessly ;  abandon  the  use  of ;  free 
one's  self  of,  as  an  impediment;  get  rid  of,  as  a  disease: 
as,  to  throw  off  one's  clothes ;  to  throw  off  all  disguise ;  to 
throw  off  a  cold  or  a  fever. 

The  free  spirit  of  mankind  at  length 
Throws  its  last  fetters  off.  Bryant,  The  Ages. 

An  eschar  was  formed,  which  was  soon  thrown  off,  leav- 
ing a  healthy  granulating  surface, 

J.  M.  Camoehan,  Operative  Surgery,  p,  46, 
(6)  To  discard ;  dismiss :  as,  to  throw  off  an  acquaintance 
or  a  dependent,  (c)  To  do  or  say  in  a  rapid  offhand  man- 
ner :  as,  to  throw  offs.  poem.    [CoUoq,] 

Often  Addison's  most  brilliant  efforts  are  built  upon  a 

chance  hint  thrown  off  at  random  by  Steele's  hurrying  pen, 

A.  Dobson,  Int,  to  Steele,  p,  xxx. 

To  throw  on,  to  put  on  or  don  hastily  or  carelessly :  as, 
he  threw  on  his  cloak,— To  throw  one's  self  down,  to 
lie  down,— To  throw  one's  self  into,  to  engage  heartily, 
earnestly,  or  vigorously  in  :  as,  he  threw  hiinsaf  into  the 
contest,  and  did  good  service. — ^To  throw  one's  self  on 
or  upon,  to  cast  one's  faith  or  confidence  upon ;  trust  or 
resign  one's  self  to,  as  for  favor  or  protection;  repose 
upon :  as,  to  throw  one's  setf  on  the  mercy  of  the  court. 

In  time  of  temptation  be  not  busy  to  dispute,  but  .  .  . 
throw  yourself  upon  God.     Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  iv.  1. 

To  throw  open,    (a)  To  open  suddenly  or  widely. 

"  Who  knocks  ?  "  cried  Goodman  Garvin. 
The  door  was  open  thrown. 

Whittier,  Mary  Garvin. 

(b)  To  give  free  or  unrestricted  access  to ;  remove  all 
barriers,  obstacles,  or  restrictions  from :  as,  the  appoint- 
ment was  throum  open  to  public  competition. — To  throw 
open  the  door  to.  See  door.— To  throw  out.  (a)  To 
cast  out ;  expel ;  reject  or  discard. 

Admit  that  Monarchy  of  itself  may  be  convenient  to 
som  Nations ;  yet  to  us  who  have  thrown  it  out,  receiv'd 
back  again,  it  cannot  but  prove  pernicious. 

MUton,  Free  Commonwealth. 
(&)  To  cause  to  project,  or  to  become  prominent;  build 
out :  as,  to  throw  out  a  pier  or  landing-stage,  or  a  wing  of 
a  building,  (c)  To  emit :  as,  that  lamp  throws  out  a  bright 
light,  (d)  To  give  utterance  to ;  insinuate :  as,  to  throw 
out  a  hint. 

I  have  throum  out  words 
That  would  have  fetch'd  warrj  blood  upon  the  cheeks 
Of  guilty  men,  and  he  is  never  mov'd. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  iv.  2. 

(«)  To  put  off  the  right  track;  confuse;  embarrass:  as, 
interruption  throws  one  out.  (f)  To  leave  behind ;  dis- 
tance :  as,  a  horse  thrown  completely  out  of  the  race,  (g) 
To  reject ;  exclude  :  as,  the  biU  was  thrown  out  on  the 
second  reading,  (h)  In  printing,  to  reject  or  throw  aside, 
as  printed  sheets  that  are  imperfect,  (i)  In  base-baU,  to 
put  out,  as  a  base-runner,  by  a  ball  fielded  to  one  of  the 
players  on  or  near  a  base.  (J)  I"  cricket,  to  put  out  (a 
batsman)  when  he  is  out  of  his  ground  by  a  fielder  hitting 
the  wicket,— To  throw  over,  to  desert;  abandon;  neg- 
lect.    [CoUoq.] 

They  say  the  Kads  are  going  to  throw  us  over.   • 

Disraeli,  Conlngsby. 

Saddled  with  a  vast  number  of  engagements,  any  of 
which  (and  this  made  him  none  the  less  popular)  he  was 
ready  to  throw  over  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Whyte  Melville,  White  Rose,  n.  xL 
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To  throw  overboard.  See  overboard.— To  tbrow  the 
helye  after  the  hatchet.  See  hdve.—To  throw  the 
trawL  See  trawl.— To  throw  together,  to  combine; 
put  hastily  into  sliape. 

I  could  not  forbear  throwing  together  snch  reflections  as 
occoired  to  me  upon  that  sabject 

Adiitan,  Spectator,  No.  105. 
To  throw  tongue,  to  give  tongae,  as  dogs.  See  under 
tongue.  TfteCeTrfury,  XXXVIII.  190.— To  throwup.  (a) 
To  raise  or  lilt;  toss  up:  as,  to  throw  up  a  window. 
(6)  To  erect  or  build  rapidly;  construct:  as,  to  throw  up 
a  scaffolding,  (c)  To  give  up;  resign;  abandon:  as,  to 
throw  up  an  appioiutment. 

I  at  once  threw  up  my  hopes  of  military  distinction,  and 
retired  into  civil  life. 

TJiaekeray,  iltz-Boodle's  Confession, 
(d)  To  eject  or  discharge  from  the  stomach ;  vomit. 

Judge  of  the  cause  by  the  substances  the  patient  throws 
up.  Artmthnot. 

To  throw  up  the  sponge.    See  spmge. 

n.  intrans.  1.  To  cast  or  fling:  as,  he  *fero«;s 
well  at  base-tall,  but  catohes  badly. — 2.  To 
cast  dice. 

You  might  often  see  Men  game  in  the  Presence  of  Wo- 
men, and  throw  at  once  for  more  than  they  were  worth, 
to  recommend  themselves  as  Men  of  Spirit. 

SteeU,  Spectator,  No.  164. 

You  throw  for  a  large  stake,  but,  losing,  you  could  stake 
and  throw  again.  Sheridan,  "ibe  Bivals,  ii.  1. 

In  1716,  the  barrow-women  of  London  used  generally  to 
cany  dice  with  them,  and  children  were  induced  to  throw 
for  fruit  and  nuts,  as  indeed  was  any  person  of  a  more  ad- 
vanced age.  O.  A.  Sola,  Make  your  Game,  p.  205. 

3f .  To  fall ;  be  cast  down. 

He  stumbled  on  the  thresshewolde  an  threwe  to  the  erthe. 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  357. 

Throwing  at  COdkS.  Same  as  cocir-tAromTi^.— To  throw 
about,  to  cast  about ;  try  expedients.    [Kare.] 

Now  unto  despaire  I  'gin  to  growe. 
And  mesne  lor  better  winde  about  to  throwe. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  80. 

To  throw  back,  to  revert  to  some  ancestral  character; 
exhibit  atavism :  a  breeders'  term :  as,  a  tendency  in  some 
animals  to  throw  back  for  several  generations.  Darwin, 
Var.  of  Animals  and  Plants,  I.  211.  [Colloq.] — To  throw 
off,  to  start  in  a  hunt  or  race.  [Eng.] — To  throw  out, 
to  fail  to  register,  or  print  pages  or  colors  in  exact  posi- 
tion :  said  of  a  worn  or  shackly  printing-machine.— To 
throw  up,  to  vomit 
throw!  (thro),  n.  [<  throw^,  v."]  1.  The  act  of 
throwing,  flinging,  or  hurling;  a  cast,  either 
from  the  hand  or  from  an  engine;  a  fling. 

The  Old  Bachelonr  has  a  Throw  at  the  lUssenting  Ihlin- 
isters.  J.  Collier,  Short  View  (ed.  1698X  p.  101. 

Then  heaved  a  stone,  and,  rising  to  the  throw. 
He  sent  it  in  a  whirlwind  at  the  foe. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  iil 

2.  A  cast  of  dice ;  the  manner  in  which  dice 
fall  when  oast;  hence,  risk;  venture. 

They  that  enter  into  the  state  of  marriage  cast  a  die  of 
the  greatest  contingency,  and  yet  of  the  greatest  interest 
in  the  world,  next  to  the  last  throw  for  etemi^. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  707. 
Am  I  to  set  my  life  upon  a  throw 
Because  a  bear  is  rude  and  surly? 

Cowper,  Conversation,  1. 191. 

8.  In  angling,  the  cast  of  a  line. 

The  "silver-gray,"  ...  at  the  tliird  throw,  is  taken  the 
instant  it  alighte  on  the  water. 

Fartnighay  Ren.,  N.  a,  XHIL  630. 

4t.  A  thrust;  a  stroke;  a  blow. 

Ne  plate,  ne  male,  could  ward  so  mighty  throwes. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  9. 

5.  The  distance  which  a  missile  maybe  thrown 
by  the  hand. 

Oh,  'tis  a  nice  place !  a  buteher  hard  by  in  the  village, 
and  the  parsonage-house  within  a  stone's  throw. 

Jane  Augten,  Sense  and  Sensibility,  xxx. 

Bebecca  and  her  husband  were  but  at  a  few  stones'  throw 

of  the  lodgings  which  the  invalid  Miss  Crawley  occupied. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xxv. 

6.  In  steam-engines,  the  extreme  movement  of 
a  slide-valve,  or  of  a  crank  or  an  eccentric,  mea- 
sured on  a  straight  line  passing  through  the 
center  of  motion.  Goodrich. —  7.  Ingeol.  and 
mining,  a  fault  or  dislocation  of  the  strata ;  a 
leap.  Of  late  the  term  throw  has  been  more  generally 
used  to  denote  the  amount  of  vertical  displacement  caused 
by  a  leap  or  fault.    See  the  quotations.    [Cornwall,  Eng.] 

In  the  Saint  Agnes  district,  however,  these  traversing 
veins  often  contain  earthy  brown  iron  ore^  and  are  called 
"gossans";  and  here  the  displacement  is  designated  a 
leap  —  a  provincial  term  used  by  Mr.  Pryce  (MineraL 
Com.,  p.  106X  which  seems  to  express  the  effect  as  well  as 
any  other  I  have  seen.  Mr.  Came  (Com.  Geol.  Trans.,  iL 
p.  119)  has  introduced  the  word  throw  as  a  synonym.  The 
expressions  throw  and  leap  are  therefore  equivalents,  and 
slide  is  often  used  by  miners  in  the  same  sense. 

Henwood,  Met.  Deposits  of  Comwall  and  Devon  (1843X 

[p.  329. 

In  the  case  of  an  inclined  fault,  the  level  of  the  selected 
stratum  is  protracted  across  the  fissure  until  a  vertical 
from  it  will  reach  the  level  of  the  same  bed.  The  length 
of  this  vertical  is  the  amount  of  vertical  displacement,  or 
the  throw  of  the  fault.  • 

Geikie,  Text-Book  of  Geol.  (1885X  p.  513. 
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8.  An  implement  or  a  machine  for  giving  to 
anything  a  rapid  rotary  motion,  especially  in 
the  industrial  arts,  as  a  potters'  wheel,  a  turn- 
ers' lathe. — 9.  In  math.,  a  complexus  of  four 
elements  of  the  same  elementary  figure,  regard 
being  had  to  their  linear  order,  as  four  points 
on  a  line,  four  lines  of  a  plane  pencil,  and  the 
like.     Two  projective  throws  are  said  to  be 

equal Out  of  throw.    Same  as  out  of  winding  (which 

see,  under  winding). 

throw^,  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  throe^ . 

throw^t  (thro),  n.  [Also  throe;  <  ME.  throwe, 
throge,  thrawe,  thraghe,  thrage,<  AS.  thrag,tim6, 
season,  course.  Cf.  thrall.']  A  space  of  time; 
a  moment ;  a  whUe. 

I  wol  with  Thomas  speke  a  litel  throwe. 

Chaucer,  Summoner's  Tale,  1.  107. 
A  man  shall  stodye  or  musyn  now  a  long  throw 
Which  is  which. 
Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  106. 

Downe  himselfe  he  layd 
Upon  the  grassy  ground  to  sleepe  a  throw. 

Spemer,  F.  Q.,  m.  iv.  53. 

throw-back  (thro'bak),  ».     Anything  which 
acts  as  a  setback;  specifically,  a  person  who 
or  thing  which  causes  anotiier  to  seem  inferior 
by  contrast.     [Slang.] 
She  is  personally  a  throwback  to  an  angel. 

Afhenteum,  No.  3229,  p.  351. 

throw-bait  (thro'bat),  n.    Same  as  toll-bait. 

throw-crank  (thro'krangk),  n.  A  crank  which 
converts  rotary  into  reciprocating  motion.  Ure, 
Diet.,  in.  25. 

throw-crook  (thro'krdk),  n.  [<  throw^,  tvrist, 
+  crook.']  1.  A  kind  of  hook  used  for  twisting 
straw  ropes,  etc.  Also  thraw-crook,  thraw-cntk. 
[Scotch.] — 2.  A  potters'  wheel;  a  thrower  or 
throwing-table.    S.  H.  Knight. 

thrower  (thro'er),  n.  [<  throic^  +  -erl.]  One 
who  or  that  which  throws.  Specifically— (a)  A  per- 
son who  twists  or  winds  silk ;  a  throwster.  (&)  A  potter 
who  fashions  vessels  on  a  throw  or  wheeL 

The  clay  then  passes  to  the  thrower,  who  pursues  his 
work  by  the  aid  of  a  potter's  wheeL   Lancet  (1889),  I.  773. 

(e)  A  turner.    See  thrown  n.,  1. 
throwing-balls   (thro'ing-bMz),  n.  pi.     The 

South  American  bolas. 
throwing-clajr  (thro'ing-kla),  n.     Any  clay 

which  is  plastic  enough  to  be  thrown  or  worked 

on  the  potters'  wheel. 

At  the  potteries  in  Staffordshire  they  call  four  different 
sorts  of  clay  throwing  days,  because  t&ey  are  of  a  closer 
texture^  and  will  work  on  the  wheel. 

Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  f.  114.    {HaUiweU.) 

throwing-engine  (thro'ing-eu'jin),  n.  A  pot- 
ters' wheel.    Compare  throw^,  v.  t.,  2. 

throwing-house  (thro'ing-hous),  n.  In  ceram., 
a  house  or  shed  where  potters'  wheels  or  throw- 
ing-tables  are  set  up  for  use.  See  potter^  and 
throwing-taile. 

throwing-mill   (thro 'ing- mil),  n.     Same  as 


throwlBg-stick  (thro'ing-stik),  n.  1.  A  stick 
by  means  of  which,  as  with  a  thon^,  a  javelin  is 
propelled.  The  chief  instance  of  it  is  the  Aus- 
tralian wummerah. — 2.  Same  as  throw-stick. 

throwing-table  (thro'ing-ta'bl),  n.  A  potters' 
wheel  (compare  throwing-engine) ;  also,  a  mod- 
em contrivance  by  which  a  form  of  the  potters' 
wheel  is  tui-ned  by  machinery:  said  to  expedite 
greatly  the  work  of  shaping  ordinary  vessels. 

t£rowing-wheel  (thro'ing-nwel),  n.  A  potters' 
wheel. 

throw-lathe  (thro'la^H),  n.  A  small  lathe 
which  is  driven  by  one  hand,  while  a  tool  is 
held  or  applied  by  the  other. 

thrown  (thron),  p.  a.  [P]^.  of  throw\]  1. 
Twisted:  as,  throvm  silk  (which  see,  under ssZfc). 

Portugal  had  some  strong  and  rather  coarse  Vtrown  silk, 
■ '     cocoons.  TTre,  Diet,  IT.  892. 


2.  Disappointed.  HaUiwell.  [Prov.Eng.]— 3. 
In  geol.  and  mining,  moved  out  of  its  origi- 
nal position  by  a  fault,  or  intersecting  dike 
or  vein,  or  fissure  of  any  kind,  whether  filled 
with  ore,  gossan,  flucan,  or  whether  simply  a 
crack.  The  words  thrown  and  heaved  are  frequently  used 
by  miners  as  meaning  the  same  thing,  but  properly  the 
former  has  reference  to  the  amount  of  vertical,  the  latter 
to  the  horizontal,  displacement  caused  by  a  fault 
4.  Turned.  Compare  throw'';  v.  t.,  2 — Thrown 
singles.  See  tingle,  1  (a).— Thrown  ware,  pottery  ves- 
sels wliich  have  been  shaped  on  the  potters  wheel,  in- 
cluding most  vessels  of  rounded  form,  and  of  all  epochs, 
except  the  coarsest  and  most  barbarous.  The  greatest 
delicacy  of  loi-m  can  be  given  to  a  piece  in  this  way,  as  is 
instanced  in  the  Greek  vases  of  the  best  periods. 
throw-off  (thro'fif),  n.  1.  A  start  in  a  hunt  or 
race. — 2.  InprinUiw,  a  mechanism  which  pre- 
vents or  throws  oft  impressions  while  other 
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parts  of  the  printing-machine  continue  at  work 
or  revolving. — 3.  An  incidental  product. 

No  micro-seismic  shock  can  ever  take  place  otherwise 
than  as  a  throw-off  bom  some  violent  disturbance  more  or 
less  remotely  located.  Nature,  XL.  393. 

throwster  (thro'ster),  n.  [<  ME.  throwstar;  < 
throw^  +  ster.]  1.  A  person  occupied  in  throw- 
ing raw  silk,  or  in  producing  thrown  silk. 

There 's  rabbi  Job  a  venerable  silk-weaver, 
Jehu  a  throwster  dwelling  i'  the  Spital-flelds. 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  Worn  Tost  at  Tennis. 

Their  engaging  three  hundred  silk  throwsters  here  in 
one  week  for  New  York  was  treated  as  a  fable,  because, 
forsooth,  they  have  "no  sUk  there  to  throw. ' 

FrarMin,  Autobiog.,  p.  352. 

2.  One  who  throws  dice ;  a  gambler. 

When  Who  'a  to  be  in  ?  Who  out  7  was  once  more  the 
question  on  every  lip,  I  fancied  Iconld  perceive  ugly  symp- 
toms of  the  old  sores  being  very  likely  to  break  out  again, 
in  case  a  certain  bold  throwster  has  swept  the  pool. 

Noctei  Amtrosianx,  Sept.,  1832. 

throw-stick  (thro'stik),  n.  A  missile  weapon, 
consisting  of  a  short  club  or  cudgel,  designed 
to  be  thrown  by  being  whirled  from  the  hand 
instead  of  directly  in  the  line  of  its  length,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  javelin.  The  most  common  form 
is  that  of  a  short  club  having  a  heavy  ball  at  one  end,  usu- 
ally made  of  a  single  piece  of  hardwood.  The  boomerang 
in  its  different  forms  also  belongs  to  this  order  of  weapon. 
See  cut  under  boomerang. 

thrnghit,thruchf,thTuht,j'»"ep.  Middle  English 
forms  of  through'^. 

thrugh^f ,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  through^. 

thrtun^  (thrum),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
thrumb,  thrumme  ;  <  ME.  thrum,  thrumm,  a  thrum 
(not  found  in  AS.),  =  D.  dram  =  OHG.  MHG. 
drum,  Gr.  trumm  (in  the  pi.  triimmer)  =  Icel. 
thromr  (IMram-)  =  Norw.  irom,  tram,  trumm, 
edge,  brim,  =  Sw.  dial,  tromm,  tram,  trumm, 
stump,  end  of  a  log  (see  iroTOi) ;.  prob.  con- 
nected with  L.  terminus,  Gr.  rip/io,  term,  end, 
boundary:  see  trarn^  and  term.']  I.  n.  1.  The 
fringe  of  threads  which  remains  attached  to  a 
loom  when  the  web  has  been  cut  off;  also,  one 
of  such  threads. 

If  the  colour  holde  in  yame  and  thrumme,  it  will  holde 

much  better  in  cloth.  HaJduyt's  Visages,  I.  432. 

You  are  not  a  man ;  you  are  not  the  thrum  of  one. 

Scrape  yon  all  up,  and  we  shouldn't  get  lint  enough  to  put 

on  Chilion's  foot  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  L  17. 

Hence — 2.  Any  loose  thread,  or  a  mass  or  tuft 
of  loose  filamentous  material. 

All  moss  has  here  and  there  little  stalks,  besides  the  low 
(Arum.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist,  §  637. 

A  child  and  dead?  alas!  how  could  it  come? 
Surely  thy  thread  of  life  was  but  a  thrtim. 

Watsf  Recreations,  1654.    (,Nares.) 

3.  A  tuft,  or  a  collection  of  tufts ;  a  fringe  or 
tassel. 

And  tapestries  all  gold'n-fring'd,  and  curl'd  with  thrumhs 
behind.  Chapman,  Hiad,  xvL  220. 

4.  pi.  Naut.,  short  bits  of  rope-yarn  used  for 
sewing  on  mats. —  5.  pi.  Coarse  yam;  waste 
yam. — 6.  A  ragged  rocky  headland  swept  by 
the  sea.  Also  thrum-cap.  [Nova  Scotia.]  — 
Thread  and  thrnin.   See  thread. 

U.  a.  Made  of  thrums,  or  waste  yarn :  as,  a 
thrum  cap  or  hat. 

A  pudding-wife,  or  a  witeh  with  a  thrum  cap. 

MaaAnger,  Ben^iado,  i.  3. 

thrumi  (thrum),  v.  t. ;  pret.  andpp.  thrummed, 
ppr.  Oirumming.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  thrunib, 
thrumme;  <  thrurn^,  n.J  1.  To  make  of  or 
cover  with  thrums,  or  appendages  resembling 
thrums. 

The  fiower  [of  Scabiosdi  is  like  a  Blewe  or  white  (hrutn- 
med  hatte,  the  stalk  rough,  the  vpper  leaues  ragged,  and 
the  leaues  next  the  grose  rootes  be  plainer. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  225. 
There 's  her  thrummed  hat  and  her  muffler  too. 

Shale,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  2.  80. 

In  Persia  you  shall  flnde  carpets  of  course  thrummed 

wooll.  HakluyVs  Voyages,  1. 432. 

Are  we  bom  to  thrum  caps  or  pick  straws?        Quarles. 

Brave  Thespian  maidens,  at  whose  charming  layes 

Each  moss-thrumi'd  mountain  bends,  each  current  playes. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastoral  ii.  1. 

2f.  To  thatch. 

Would 'st  thou,  a  pretty,  beautiful,  juicy  squall,  live  in 
a  poor  thrummed  bouse  i'  th'  country  ? 

Uiddletan,  Michaelmas  Term,  i.  2. 
Thrummed  mat  (naut),  a  mat  or  piece  of  canvas  with 
short  strands  of  yam  stuck  through  it,  in  order  to  make  a 
rough  surface.  It  is  used  in  a  vessel  s  rigging  alx>ut  any 
part,  toprevent  chafing, 
tnrnm^  (thrum),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  thrummed, 

Spr.  thrumming.  [<  Icel.  thruma,  rattle,  thun- 
er  (cf.  thruma,  a  clap  of  thunder;  thi-ymr, 
alarm,  noise),  =  Sw.  trumma  =  Dan.  t7-omme, 
beat,  drum:  see  drum  and  irump^.]  I,  iutrans. 
1 .  To  play  with  the  fingers  on  a  stringed  instrn- 
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jnent  in  an  idle,  listless,  monotonous,  or  un- 
skilful manner;  strum. 

Sophy,  love,  take  your  guitar,  and  thrum  In  with  the 
boy  a  little.  Ooldanitli,  Vioar,  xvii. 

2.  To  drum  or  tap  idly  on  something  with  the 
fingers. 

I'll  not  stand  all  day  thrumming, 
But  quickly  shoot  my  bolt. 

Middleton,  Women  Beware  Women,  iii.  3. 
I  sit,  my  empty  glass  reversed, 
And  thrwrmning  on  the  table. 

Tennyson,  Will  Waterproof. 

n.  /raws.  1.  To  play  idly  or  unskilfully  on 

(some  stringed  instrument)  with  the  fingers; 

sound  by  fingering  in  a  listless  or  monotonous 

manner. — 3.  To  drum  or  tap  idly  on. 

For  late,  when  bees  to  change  their  chimes  began. 
How  did  I  see  them  thrum  the  frying-pan ! 

Slienstone,  Colemira,  st.  7. 
To  thrum  over,  to  tell  over  in  a  monotonous  manner, 
thrum^  (thrum),  «.     [<  thnim^,  v.]    A  monot- 
onous sound,  as  from  the  careless  or  unskilful 
fingering  of  a  guitar  or  harp. 

As  I  drew  near  I  heard  the  tinkle  of  a  triangle  and  the 
thrum  at  a  harp  accompanying  a  weird  chant. 

The  Century,  XXXVn.  253. 

thrmn^t,  n.  [ME.,  also  tlirom,  *thrym,  <  AS. 
thrymm,  povyer,  glory.]  1.  A  troop. — 2.  A 
heap. 

thnunblet  (thrum'bl),  v.     [<  ME.  thrumblen, 
ihromlen,  thrompelen,  stumble.]    I.  intrans.  To 
stumble. 
He  thromlede  (var.  thrumtied]  at  the  tlireshefold. 

Piere  Plowman  (C),  viL  408. 

II.  trans.  To  press  close  or  violently;  crovpd. 
Wicked  andleud  folke,  who  gather,  thruTtible,  and  heape 
up  together  all  sorts  of  gaine. 

BoUand,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  213. 

thrum-cap  (thrum'kap),  11.    Same  as  tlirurn^,  6. 

thnuu-eyed  (thrum'id),  a.  In  hort.,  having  an- 
thers exserted  from  the  throat  like  thrums,  as 
the  flowers  of  some  polyanthuses:  contrasted 
■mth  pin-eyed  (which  see). 

thrummy  (thrum'i),  a.  [<  thrum^  +  -yi.] 
Consisting  of,  furnished  with,  or  resembling 
thrums;  rough;  shaggy:  as,  a  thriimmy  ca,y. 

thrumwort  (thrum'wert),  n.  [<  tlirum^  + 
worti.j  1.  The  plant  love-lies-bleeding,  .4TOa- 
rantus  eaudatus,  from  its  thrum-like  flower- 
spike. —  2.  Same  as  stor-/rw*._  Great  thrum- 
wort,  the  water-plantain,  Alisma  Plantago.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

thrungi    Past  participle  of  thring. 

thrusfii  (thrush),  n.  [<  ME.  thruske,  fhrusche, 
thryshe,  <  AS.  thrysce,  thryssce,  thrisce  =  OH(J. 
drosca,  droscea,  a  thrush:  see  further  imder 
throstle.^  1.  A  bird  of  the  family  Turdidx,  and 
especially  of  the  genus  Turdus  in  a  broad  sense ; 
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Song-thrush  {Turdus  tnustctts), 

specifically,  the  throstle,  song-thrush,  or  mavis 
of  Europe,  Turdus  mtcsieus.  There  are  more  than  a 
hundred  species,  nearly  all  of  which  have  book-names  in 
which  thrueh  enters  as  a  qualified  term,  and  the  common 
species  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United  States  all  have 
vernacular  designations,  in  which  thrush  does  or  does  not 
enter.  No  thrushes  in  any  sense  are  common  to  the  two 
countries  named.  In  the  former  the  dark-colored  thrushes 
are  called  blacltbirds  and  omelt.  Several  true  thrushes  are 
figured  under  Uaekbvrd,  1,  felSfare,  hemvU-thrush,  mistle- 
thrush,  ouzel,  robin^,  2,  veery,  and  wood-thrush, 
2.  Some  bird  not  of  the  thrush  family,  mistaken 
for  a  thrush  or  compared  to  a  thrush:  with  a 
qualifying  epithet.  Some  are  shrikes ;  others  are  star- 
lings, warblers,  etc.  See  the  phrases  following,  among 
which  few  of  the  names  of  other  than  true  thrushes  are  in 
other  than  historical  use.— Aflrioan  thrush,  an  African 
starling,  Amydrus  (formerly  Turdus  or  Stwmus)  morw, 
mostly  black  and  orange- chestnut,  from  10  to  11  inches 
long. — Alice's  thrush,  the  gray-cheeked  thrush :  named 


Red-winged  Thrush  {Turdits  itiacus). 

by  Baird  in  18S8  after  Miss  Alice  Kennicott  of  Illmois.— 
Ant  thrush.  See  aji«-«ATO«A.—ABh-rumped  thrush, 
Lalage  terat,  a  campophagine  bird  of  the  Ma&y  countries, 
etc.,  a  great  stumbling-block  of  the  early  ornithologists. 
—Audubon's  thrush,  a  variety  of  the  hermit-thrush.— 
BaDpllng  thrush.  See  iabUer,  %  Timdiida,  Brachy- 
podinm,  and  £{otru!%i»a;.—Black-aild-8Carlet  thrush, 
Pencrocotus  speeiosus,  a  campophagine  bird  of  glossy- 
black  and  fiaming-red  colors,  8  inches  long,  inhabiting  In- 
diaand  China.— Black-Cheeked  thrush,Pft«ei»ttojaia, 
of  Madagascar.— Black-crowned  thrush,  an  AustraUan 
thicMiead,  Pach^cephala  gwtturalis.  Latham.— Biaxik- 
faced  thrush^  a  timeliine  bird  of  China  and  Burma,  Dryo- 
nastes  cMrmms.  Latham,  1783.— Brown  Indian  thrash, 
Crateropus  eanorus.  Edwards.  —  Brows  thrush,  the 
thrasher,  Harporhynchus  rvfus.  See  cut  under  thrasher^. 
— Chinese  thrush,  Troehcdovterum  eanarum.  Latluim, 
1783. — Dominican  thrush,  Siumia  stumina,  an  Asiatic 
starling  of  wide  range.  Latham,  1783.  See  Stumia.  — 
Doubtful  thrush.  See  iSWsura.— Dwarf  thrush.  See 
dwar/.— Fly-oatchlne  thrush,  (a)  Any  member  of  the 
genus  Myiadestes;  a  soiitah-e.  (6)  See  Serisura.—Fox-COl- 
ored  thrush,  the  common  thrasher  of  the  United  States. 
CateOty,  1731.— Frivolous  thrush,  probably  Pomatorhi- 
nus  temporalis,  of  Australia.  Latham,  1801.— Fruit- 
thrush,  a  bulbul.— Gilded  thrush,  a  West  African  glossy 
starling,  Lamprocolius  purpureus  (or  auratus).  Laihrnn, 
1783.— Ginri  thrush,  Aeridotheres  gingianux,  a  sturnoid 
bird  of  northern  and  central  India;  a  mina,  very  near  A, 
tristis.  See  Acridotheres.  —  Glossy  thrudl,  one  of  the 
glossy  starlings  of  Africa,  Lamprotomis  (Urauges)  eauda- 
tus. See  cut  under  Urauges. — Golden-crowned  thrush. 
See  oven-bird,  1.— Gray-Cheeked  thrush,  Turdwalidse, 
a  common  thrush  of  North  America,  very  near  the  olive- 
back,  but  lacking  the  tawny  sufEusion  of  the  sides  of  the 
head. — Gray  thrush,  Crateropus  griseus,  of  southern  In- 
dia, iafftom.- Ground  thrush.  See  ground-thrush.— 
Guttural  thrush,  Pachyeephdla  guUuralis.  See  thun- 
der-bird.— Harmonic  timish,  Collurieincla  harmoniea, 
of  Australia,  9|  inches  long,  of  a  gray,  brown,  and  white 
coloration,  originally  described  ss  Turdus  harmonitms. 
—  Hermit  thrush.  See  hermit-thrush.— Lons-TolUei 
thrush.  See Tatare (with cut).— Long-leggedthrush. 
See  long-legged.— 'SHaAngaacax  thrush,  a  sturnoid  bird, 
Hartlauinus  madagascariensis,  confined  to  Madagascar. 
Latham,  1783. — Malabar  thrush,  Poliopsar  (usually  Pas- 
tor or  Tertienitchus)  malabarieus,  a  starling  of  the  Indian 
peninsula.— Migratory  thrush,  the  American  robin. 
See  roMjil,  2  (with  cut). —  New  York  tlirush.  See  water- 
<Ar««A,  and  cut  under  *Seiwrw5. — Norman  thrush,  the  mis- 
tlethrush  (which  see,  with  cut). — Olive-hacked  thrush. 
Same  as  oKbcSbc*.- Orange-bellied  thrush,  SpreopvZ- 
Cher,  one  of  the  glossy  starlings,  near  that  one  figured 
in  the  second  cut  under  starlingl  (which  see).— Orange- 
breasted  thrush,  an  Australian  thickhead,  Paohyceplia- 
la  rujiventris.  Leimn. — Pacific  thrush,  Lalage  pacijica, 
of  the  Friendly,  Fiji,  and  Navigators  Islands.— Figeoa- 
tbrush.  Same  as  songster-thrush. — Punctated  tlmish, 
Cinclosomapunctatum,olAxL6tTaliSi.  Latham,1801. — Red- 
tailed  thrush,  Cossypha  eaffra,  also  called  Cafrarian  war- 
bler, of  southern  Africa.— Red-Winged  thrush.  See 
redwing,  1,  and  cut  above.— Restless  thrush.  See  Sei- 
8Mra.— Rook  thrush.  See  roc*-«ftrtt«A.— Rose-colored 
thrush.  Same  as  rose-starling  (which  see,  under  slur- 
ling^). — Rufous-Winged  thrush,  Cereotriehae  podobe,  of 
Africa.  Latham,  1783.—  Russet-backed  thrush,  Turdus 
MitrfotjMof  Nuttall,  a  variety  of  the  olive-backed  thrush, 
or  scarcely  specifically  different,  of  Oregon.— Shining 
thrush,  Lamprocolius  splendidus,  a  West  African  glossy 
starling.-  Short-Winged  thrush,  Sphenura  brachyptera, 
of  Australia.  Latham.,  1801.  See  cut  under  Sphenura.— 
Shrike-thrush.  See  shrike^,  2. — Songster-thrush,  Ca- 
lomis  panayensis,  a  sturnoid  bird  of  the  Philippines.— 
Song  thrush,  the  throstle  or  mavis.'  See  song-thrush, 
and  cut  above.— Sordid  thrash,  Arlamui  sordidus,  a 
swallow-shrike  of  Australia.  Latham,  1801.— Spectacle- 
thrush,  Oarrulax  or  Dryonastes  perspieUlatus,  of  southern 
China  and  Siam.  Latham,  1783.— Swainson's  thrush, 
the  oliveback,  usually  called  Turdus  swainwni.-Ta.'Wn.J 
thrush.  See  tojonj/.— Thick-billed  thrush.  See  Tuf- 
naora.— Varied  thrush,  the  Oregon  lobia,  Hesperocichla 
nseoia.  This  is  of  about  the  same  size  and  somewhat  the 
system  of  coloration  of  the  common  American  robin,  but 
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the  under  parts  are  mostly  orange-brown  instead  of  chest. 
liut,  with  a  heavy  black  pectoral  band;  there  is  an  orange- 
brown  postocular'  stripe,  and  tlie  wings  are  much  varie- 
gated with  this  color.  The  bird  is  common  along  the 
Pacific  coast  region  from  Alaska  to  Mexico,  and  stragglers 
have  been  observed  in  other  pai'ts  of  the  United  States, 
even  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  nest  is  built  in  bushes, 
of  twigs,  grasses,  mosses,  and  lichens ;  the  eggs  are  pale 
greenish-blue  speclded  with  dark-brown,  and  1.10  x  0.80 
inch  in  size.— Variegated  thrash,  a  Brazilian  cactus- 
wren,  Campylorhymshm  vanegatus.  Latham.— VoVsXOa 
thrush.  See ,SMg«ro.— Water  thrush.  &eewater-thrush, 
and  cut  under  Seiurus. — ^Whldah  thrush,  Pholidauges 
leueogaster,  a  sturnoid  bird  of  Africa.— white-eared 
thrush,  the  white-eared  honey-eater  of  Australia,  PtUo- 
tis  lemotis.—Wbite-Taxa.peCL  thrush,  Spreo  bieolor.  See 
second  cut  under  sterfinyl.— Wilson's  thrash,  the  veeiy 
(which  see,  with  out)  .—Wood  thrush.  See  wood-thrush. 
—Yellow-bellied  thrush,  the  regent-bird,  formerly 
Turdus  melirms,  also  called  golden-crowned  honey-eater 
by  Latham  in  1822.  See  cut  under  regent-Mrd.  Latham, 
1801.— Yellow-breasted  thrush,  an  Australian  thick- 
head, Eopsaltria  australis.  Leunn. — Yellow-crowhed 
thrash.  See  Traehycomus. 
thrush^  (thrush),  n.  [=  Dan.  troslce  =  Sw.  dial. 
trosk,  Sw.  iorsk,  thrush  on  the  tongue ;  perhaps 
connected  with  Dan.  fQ»'  =  Sw.  ton' =  Icel.  timrr 
=  AS.  tliyrre  =  (J.  diirr,  dry,  and  with  Dan.  torke 
=  Sw.  torka  =  leel.  thurka,  drought,  and  so  with 
E.  thirst:  see  thirst.']  1.  A  diseased  condition 
of  the  frog  of  the  horse's  foot,  characterized  by 
a  fetid  discharge :  it  is  generally  ascribed  to  the 
irritation  of  wet  and  filth. — 2.  Parasitic  stoma- 
titis, caused  by  the  thrush-fungus.  Also  called 
aplithsB,  sprew,  sprue. 

At  last,  which  at  last  came  very  speedily,  they  had  re- 
duced him  to  a  total  dissolution,  by  a  diabetes  and  a 
thrush.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  20. 

Black  thrush,  aphthous  stomatitis  with  black  sordes. 

thrush^t  (thrush), n.    See  thurse  aji&hobthrush. 

ihrush-babbler  (thrush'bab"16r),  n.  Any  bab- 
bling thrush:  same  as  hahhler,  2. 

The  feeble-winged  thrush-babblers  were  wrangUng  over 
worms.  P.  SoUnson,  Under  the  Sun,  p.  79. 

thrush-blackbird  (thrush'blak"b6rd),  n.  The 
rusty  grackle,  Scolecophagus  ferrugineus.  This 
bird  is  not  obviously  different  from  some  thrushes  in  form, ' 
and  in  its  varying  plumages  was  repeatedly  described  as 
different  species  of  the  genus  Turdus.  See  cut  under 
rusty. 

thrushel  (thrush'l),  m.  [See  t/jrosHe  (/).]  Same 
as  throstle.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

thrusher  (thrush '6r),  n.  [Appar.  a  var.  of 
thrusliel,  with  accom.  term.  -er.  Hence  prob., 
as  another  var.,  thrasher^,  q.  v.]  Same  as 
thrush^;  specifically,  the  song-thrush,  Turdus 
mttsicus.    See  cut  under  thrush^. 

thrush-fungus  (thrush'fung''gus),  11.  The  fun- 
gus Saccharomyces  albicans,  which  produces  the 
disease  in  man  known  as  thrush. 

thrushilt,  m.    -An  obsolete  form  of  thrushel. 

thrush-lichen  (thrush'li"ken),  n.  A  lichen,  the 
Peltigera  aphthosa,  which  grows  on  moist  alpine 
rocks.  The  Swedes  boil  it  in  milk  as  a  cure  for 
thrush  (whence  the  name). 

thrush-nightingale  (thrush'm'''tin-gal),  n.  See 
nightingale^,  1. 

thrush-paste  (thrush'past),  n.  An  astringent 
for  ciu'ing  thrush  in  the  feet  of  horses.  It  is 
composed  of  calamin,  verdigris,  white  vitriol, 
alum,  and  tar. 

thrush-tit  (thrush'tit),  n.  Abook-name  of  those 
turdoid  osoine  birds  of  the  Himalayan  region, 


Varied  Thrush  ^Hesperocichla  neevia). 


Thrush-tit  {Cachoa  viridis). 

China,  and  Java  which  belong  to  a  genus  named 
Cochoa  by  Hodgson  in  1836  (changed  to  Proso- 
rinia  by  him  in  1844,  and  renamed  Xanthogenys 
by  Cabanis  in  1850).  These  birds  are  neither  thrushes 
nor  tits,  and  are  scattered  widely  through  the  ornitho- 
logical system  by  various  taxonomists.  The  3  species 
are  very  beautiful.  C.  viridis  and  C  purpurea  (each  11 
inches  long)  inhabit  parts  of  the  Himalayas  and  China;  C. 
azurea  (9  inches)  inhabits  Java.  Their  coloration  is  in- 
dicated with  some  accuracy  in  their  respective  specific 
names. 
thrust^  (thrust),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  thrust,  ppr. 
thrusting.  [<  ME.  thrusten,  but  usually  threaten, 
thristen,  <  Icel.  thrysta,  thrust,  press,  force,  com- 
pel ;  ult.  connected  with  threat,  q.  v.]    I.  trans. 


thrust 

1.  To ptish forcibly;  shove;  force:  as, to  thrust 
a  hand  into  one's  pocket,  or  one's  feet  into  slip- 
pers; to  thrust  a  stick  into  the  sand:  usually 
followed  by /ram,  in,  off,  away,  or  other  adyerb 
or  preposition. 

Sotill;^  this  lettre  doun  she  threste 
Under  ms  pilwe. 

Chaucer,  Merchant's  Tale,  L  759. 
Crehazi  came  near  to  thrvtt  her  away.  2  Ki.  ir.  27. 

If  either  shall  one  thrust  another.  Joel  IL  8. 

He  thruitt  yon  from  his  love,  she  pulls  thee  on. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Laws  of  Candy,  ilL  3. 
At  this  some  ot  them  laughed  at  me,  some  called  me 
fool,  and  some  began  to  thruti  me  ajbtmi. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  ii. 
Near  the  bed  of  the  brook  is  a  stone  on  which  they 
shew  the  print  of  his  [Christ's]  feet,  supposed  to  be  made 
as  they  were  thruxUng  him  olonfr. 

Pocoeke,  Descrlpiion  of  the  East^  II.  i.  22. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  drive ;  force ;  compel. 
And  into  the  concession  of  this  Bellarmine  is  thrust  by 

the  force  ot  our  argument. 

Jer,  Taylor,  Keal  Presence,  It.  8. 

St.  To  press ;  pack ;  jam. 

Two  &  thretty  thried  shippes  thraXl  full  ot  pepull. 

DettnuKmi  qfTroy  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  4129. 
A  hall  thrust  full  of  bare  heads,  some  bald,  some  bush'd. 
Some  bravely  branch'd.  Tomkit  (?),  Albnmazar,  i.  3. 

4.  To  stab ;  pierce. 

A  base  Walloon,  to  win  the  Dauphin's  grace, 
Thruxt  Talbot  with  a  spear  into  the  back. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  L  1. 138. 
To  thraat  aside,  to  push  or  jostle  out  of  the  way;  dis- 
place. 

There  are  few  Venetian  memorials  to  be  seen  in  these 
towns ;  and  if  the  winged  lion  ever  appeared  over  their 
gates  he  has  been  carefully  thnat  oeiM  by  kings  and  em- 
perors. E.  A,  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  292. 

To  thrust  forth,  (a)  To  drive  out;  expel:  as,  she  was 
thrust  forth  into  the  storm.  (6)  To  protrude ;  cause  to  pro- 
ject. 

From  S.  Michael's  Mount  Southward,  immediately  there 
is  thrust  forth  a  biland  or  demi-isle. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Camden,  p.  189. 

To  thrust  on.    (a)  To  impel ;  urge. 

Bid  she  not  thrust  me  on, 
And  to  my  duty  clapt  the  spur  of  honour  ? 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  Iv.  3. 

(b)  To  push  forward ;  advance,  in  space  or  time. 

This  [evidence]  thrusts  on  the  building  of  the  upper  and 
greater  church  to  a  later  time,  surely  not  earlier  than  the 
reign  of  Justinian.  E.  A.  Freeman^  Venice,  p.  169. 

To  thrust  one's  nose  Into.  See  ruwei.— To  thrust 
one's  self  in  or  into,  to  obtrude ;  intrude ;  enter  where 
one  is  not  welcome. 

Who's  there,  I  say?    Sofw  diate  you  thrust  yourselves 
Into  my  private  meditations? 

Shai.,  Hen.  Vin.,  it  2.  65. 
To  tlirust  out.    (a)  To  drive  out ;  expel. 

They  were  thrust  out  of  Egypt.  Ex.  xii  39. 

(d)  To  stick  out;  protrude. 

He  spent  some  three  minutes  in  thrusting  out  his  tongue 
at  me  as  far  as  he  could  without  damaging  the  roots. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  i. 

(c)  To  force  out. 

The  anguish  of  my  sonl  (Aruste  out  this  truth. 
You  are  a  tyrant. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  iiL  L 
To  thrust  tbrough,  to  pierce  from  side  to  side ;  transfix, 
laeca  Mariam,  solicitous  only  for  the  king's  safety, 
charging  furiously  every  one  that  approached,  was  thruA 
through  with  a  Ismce  by  a  common  soldier,  who  had  ap- 
proached him  unobserved. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  250. 

To  thrust  together,  to  compress. 

He  thrust  the  fleece  together.  Judges  vi.  38. 

To  thrust  upon,  to  force  upon ;  impose  or  inflict  upon. 
Some  are  bom  greats  some  achieve  greatness,  and  some 
have  greatness  thru^  upon  'em.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  5.  158. 
= Syn.  1.  Thrust  is  stronger,  more  energetic,  than  push  or 
drive,  and  represents  a  more  dignified  act  than  shove.  Ko 
other  distinction  really  exists  among  these  words. 

II,  intrans.  1.  To  push  or  drive  with  or  as 
with  a  pointed  weapon. 

He  next  his  falchion  tried  in  closer  fight  j 
But  the  keen  falchion  had  no  power  to  bite ; 
He  iArust,  the  blunted  point  returned  again. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  xiL  643. 

They  do  not  thrust  with  the  skill  of  fencers,  but  out  up 

with  the  barbarity  of  butchers.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  422. 

2.  To  push  one's  self ;  force  a  way  or  passage. 
Then  he  tkreste  thonrgh  the  presse  to  that  Saisne,  and 

for  to  yeve  hym  a  grete  stroke  he  reysed  his  ax. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iL  199. 
My  fair  reputation. 
If  I  thrust  into  crowds  and  seek  occasions. 
Suffers  opinion. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Thierry  and  llieodoret,  ii.  3. 

Fish  .  .  .  Otrust  up  little  brooks  to  spawn. 

W.  Lauson  (Arber's  Eng.  Gamer,  I.  197). 

3.  To  crowd,  or  assemble  in  crowds;  press  in; 
throng. 

.  Young,  old,  thrust  there 
In  mighty  concourse. 

Chapman,  Odyssey.    (Johnson.) 
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4t.  To  rush;  make  a  dash. 

As  doth  an  eager  hound  thrust  to  a  hind.  Spenser. 

thrust!  (thrust),  n.  [<  thrusO-,  v.]  1.  A  vio- 
lent push  or  drive,  as  with  a  pointed  weapon 
pushed  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  or  with 
the  hand  or  foot,  or  with  an  instrument ;  a  stab ; 
as  a  term  of  fence,  in  general,  any  attack  by  a 
fencer  with  a  point,  with  reference  to  the  saber, 
broadsword,  and  other  cut-and-thrust  weapons,  it  distin- 
guishes the  use  of  the  point  from  a  blow  or  cut^  and  is  less 
important  than  in  sm&U-sword  and  foil  work,  where  the 
point  alone  is  used.  In  fencing  thrusts  are  ^ways  made 
by  extending  the  arm  before  moving  the  foot  or  body.  ■ 

A  thrust  (quoth  he)  of  a  sword,  which  went  in  at  his 
side.  HoUand,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  71.    (Eneye.  Diet.) 

Lieut.  Felton,  being  behind,  made  a  Thrust  with  a  com- 
mon Tenpenny  Enife  over  Fryer's  Arm  at  the  Duke, 
which  lighted  so  fatally  that  he  slit  his  Hetvt  in  two, 
leaving  ttie  Enife  sticking  in  the  Body. 

HmveU,  Letters,  I.  v.  7. 

I  have  heard  Gentlemen  say.  Sister,  that  one  shon'd  take 
great  Care,  when  one  makes  a  Thrust  in  Fencing,  not  to 
lye  open  ones  self.  Congreve,  Love  for  Love,  IL  9. 

2.  Attack;  assault. 

There  is  one  thrust  at  your  pure,  pretended  mechanism. 
Dr.  H.  More,  Divine  Dialogues. 

3.  In  mech.,  the  stress  which  acts  between  two 
contiguous  bodies,  or  parts  of  a  body,  when 
each  pushes  the  other  from  itself,    a  thrust  tends 


thug 

handle,  used  for  cutting  up  weeds,  etc.,  in  ag- 
riculture like  the  common  hoe,  but  with  a  thrust 
instead  of  a  pull.  Also  called  Dutch  hoe.  See 
cut  under  hoe^. 

thrusting  (thrus'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  thrust\ 
«.]  iTrhe  act  of  pushing  with  force. — 2.  pi. 
In  cheese-maMrtg,  the  white  whey,  or  that  which 
is  last  pressed  out  of  the  curd  by  the  hand, 
and  of  which  butter  is  sometimes  made.  Also 
thrutchings.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

tbrusting-screw  (thrus'ting-skrS),  n.  The 
screw  of  a  screw-press,  as  of  a  cheese-press. 

thrustle  (thrus'l),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
variant  of  throsUe. 

thrust-plane  (thrust'plan),  n.  In  geol.,  a  type 
of  reversed  fault  where,  as  the  result  of  enor- 
mous tangential  pressure,  the  rocks  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  fault  have  been  pushed  or 
thrust  for  a  greater  or  less  distance,  with  an  en- 
tire severance  of  continuity,  over  the  under- 
lying masses.  The  line  of  junction  of  the  dis- 
severed parts  in  such  cases  is  denominated  a 
thrust^tane. 

thrusty,  a.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of 
thirsty. 

thrutcher  (thruch'6r),  n.  [A  dial.  var.  of  thrust- 
er.]    A  thiTister  or  pusher.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Those  who  were  the  thrutchers  [in  mining]  pushed  the 
truck  along  with  their  beads  and  hands. 

W.  Besant,  Fifty  Years  Ago,  p.  229. 

thlTUtchingS  (thruch'ingz),  n.  pi.  [A  dial.  var. 
of  thrustings.^  Same  as  thrusting,  2.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

thryet)  itdv.    See  thrie^. 

thryest,  adv.    An  obsolete  form  of  thrice. 

thryfallowt,  "•  *•    See  thrifaUow. 

Thfyothorus  (thri-oth'o-rus),  re.  [NL.  (Vieil- 
lot,  1819,  and  Tliriothorus,  1816) ;  also  Thri- 
othores  (Lesson,  1840),  <  6r.  Bpiov,  a  rush,  -1- 
L.  torus,  improp.  thorus,  a  bed.]  A  leading 
genus  of  American  wrens  or  Troglodytidse.    it 


Thrust  in  Medieval  Pointed  Vaulting. 
The  section  in  plan  is  taken  at  the  level  of  the  head  of  the  flying- 
buttress.    "The  anows  indicate  the  directions  of  the  thrusts. 

to  compress  or  shorten  each  body  on  which  it  acts  in  the 
direction  of  its  action. 

4.  In  coal-mining,  a  crushing  of  the  pillars 
caused  by  excess  of  weight  of  the  superincum- 
bent rocks,  the  floor  being  harder  than  the  roof. 
It  is  nearly  the  same  as  creep,  except  that  in  the  latter  the 
workings  are  disorganized  by  the  upheaval  of  the  fioor, 
which,  being  softer  than  the  roof,  is  first  to  yield  to  the 
pressure. 

5.  The  white  whey  which  is  the  last  to  leave 
the  curd  under  pressure.  E.  S.  Knight.— Jjne 
of  thrust.  It  a  straight  line  be  drawn  through  each  bed- 
joint  in  the  ring  of  an  arch  so  as  to  represent  the  position 
and  direction  of  the  resultant  pressure  at  that  joint,  a 
curve  drawn  so  as  to  touch  each  of  these  lines  at  ite  inter- 
section with  the  joint  from  which  it  is  derived  is  the  line 
of  thrust  of  the  arch.  If  the  arch  is  stable  its  line  of 
thrust  must  lie  within  the  middle  third  of  the  depth  of 
the  arch-ring. — Tlirust  of  an  arch,  the  force  exerted  in 
an  outward  direction  by  an  aroh,  and  explained  by  consid- 
ering its  separate  stones  or  voussoirs  as  so  many  wedges. 
Its  tendency  is  to  overturn  the  abutments  or  walls  from 
which  the  arch  springs,  and  to  deform  and  ultimately 
destroy  the  arch  by  causing  it  to  break  and  rise  at  ite 
haunches.  Hence  all  arches  require  to  be  secured  in  some 
way  against  this  force,  as  by  the  mass  of  the  abutments 
(the  Koman  method),  by  a  system  of  buttresses  (the  me- 
dieval method),  or  by  ties  (the  Italian  method).  Also  called 
push  of  an  arch. 

thrust^,  n.    An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of 

•  thirst. 

thrust^  (thrust),  «.    See  thurse  and  thrush^. 

thrust-bearing  (thrust'b&^ing),  «.  The  bear- 
ing that  receives  and  transmits  to  the  hull  of 
a  ship  the  thrust  of  a  screw  propeller:  usually 
called  thrust-iloclc  by  marine  engineers. 

thrust-box  (thrust 'boks),  II.  A  box-bearing 
which  sustains  the  end-thrust  of  a  shaft. 

thnistet.  A  Middle  English  subjunctive  form 
of  tharp^. 

thruster  (thms'tfer),  n.  [<  thrust^  +  -eri.]  One 
who  thrusts  or  stabs ;  hence,  a  swordsman. 

I  was  sore  thrust  at,  that  I  so  might  fall. 
But  Thou  o'er-tbrew'st  my  thrusttrs. 

Davies,  Muse's  Sacrifice,  p.  34.    (Davies.) 

thrust-hoe  (thmst'ho),  n.  An  implement  like 
a  broad  chisel  or  gouge ;  a  trowel  with  a  long 


Great  Carolina  Wren  {Thtyethonis  ludiyincianus^. 

contains  several  of  the  larger  wrens,  as  T.  ludovicianus, 
the  great  Carolina  wren,  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States ;  Bewick's,  T.  bewicki,  ot  similar  range;  and 
other  species  ot  Mexico  and  Central  and  South  America. 

thryvet.    An  old  past  participle  of  thrive. 

thud  (thud), «.;  pret.  and  pp.  thudded,  ppr.  thud- 
ding. [<  ME.  thuden  (pret.  thudde,  pp.  ithud), 
<  AS.  thydan,  press,  thrust,  stab ;  of.  thoden,  a 
whirl,  a  whirlwind.]  I.  trans.  It.  To  push; 
press. — 2.  To  beat;  strike.  Jamieson.  [Scotch.] 
— 3.  To  drive  with  impetuosity.  Ramsay. 
{Jamieson.)    [Scotch.] 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  emit  a  low,  dull  sound  such 
as  is  produced  by  a  blow  upon  a  comparatively 
soft  substance. 

He  felt  the  hollow-beaten  mosses  thud 

And  tremble.  Termyson,  Balin  and  Balan. 

2.  To  rush  with  a  hollow  sound.  Gavin  Doug- 
las, tr.  of  VirgU,  -p.  422.  (Jamieson.)  [Scotch.] 
— 3.  To  move  with  velocity:  as,  "he  thudded 
away,"  Jamieson.     [Scotch.] 

thud  (thud),  n.  [<  thud,  «.]  The  sound  pro- 
duced by  a  blow  upon  a  comparatively  soft  sub- 
stance ;  a  noise  like  that  of  a  heavy  stone  strik- 
ing the  ground ;  hence,  a  stroke  or  blow  causing 
a  dull,  blunt,  or  hollow  sound. 

Lyk  the  blak  thud  of  awful  thunderis  blast 

Gavin  Douglas,  tr.  of  VhrglL 

The  shot  went  whistling  through  the  air  above  our 

heads,  and  plunged  with  a  heavy  thud  into  the  ground . . . 

behind  us.  W.  fl.  SusseU,  Diary  in  India,  n.  376. 

=Syn.  See  thump. 

thug  (thug),  re.  [<  Hind,  thag,  thug  (with  cerebral 
th)  =  Marathi  ffcafc,  tha^,  a  cheat,  knave,  im- 
postor, a  robber  who  strangled  travelers,  thug. 
The  proper  designation  of  the  thug  as  a  stran- 


thug 

gler  is  phdnsigdr,  <  phdnsi,  a  noose.]  1 .  A  mem- 
ber of  a  confraternity  of  professional  assassins 
and  robbers  formerly  infesting  India,  chiefly 
in  the  central  andnorthern  provinces.  The  thuga 
roamed  about  the  country  In  bands  of  from  10  to  100,  usu- 
ally in  the  disguise  of  peddlers  or  pilgrims,  gaining  the 
oonfldelice  of  other  travelers,  whom  they  strangled,  when 
a  favorable  opportunity  presented  itself,  with  a  handker- 
chief, an  unwound  turban,  or  a  noosed  cord.  The  shed- 
ding of  blood  was  seldom  resorted  to.  The  motive  of  the 
thugs  was  not  so  much  lust  of  plunder  as  a  certain  reli- 
gious fanaticism.  The  bodies  of  their  victims  were  hid- 
den in  graves  dug  with  a  consecrated  pickax,  and  of  their 
spoil  one  third  was  devoted  to  the  goddess  KMi,  whom 
they  worshiped.  About  1830-35  the  British  government 
took  vigorous  measures  for  their  suppression,  and  thug- 
gery, as  an  organized  system,  is  now  extinct. 
Hence — 3.  A  cutthroat;  a  ruffian;  a  rough. 

During  our  civil  war  the  regiments  which  were  composed 
of  plug-uglies,  thuga,  and  midnight  rounders,  with  noses 
laid  over  to  one  side  as  evidence  of  their  prowess  in  bar- 
room mills  and  paving-stone  riots,  were  generally  cringing 
cowards  in  battle.  The  Century,  XXXTl.  249. 

thuggee  (thug'e),  n.  [Hind,  tliagi,  tJmgi,  thug- 
gism,  <  thag,  thug,  thug:  see  tJiiig.^  The  system 
of  mysterious  assassination  carried  on  by  the 
thugs;  the  profession  and  practices  of  the  thugs. 

Some  jackals  brought  to  light  the  bones  of  a  little  child ; 
and  the  deep  grave  from  which  they  dug  them  bore  marks 
of  the  mystic  pickaxe  of  Thuggee. 

J.  W.  Palmer,  The  New  and  the  Old,  p.  336. 

thuggeeism  (thug'e-izm),  n.  [<  tlmggee  +  -ism.] 
Same  as  thuggee.     Cye.  of  India. 

thuggery  (thug'6r-i),  n.  [<  thug  +  -ery.']  Same 
as  thuggee. 

thuggism  (thug'izm),  n.  [<  thug  +  4sm.']  Same 
as  thuggee.    Eneye.  Srit.,  XII.  806. 

Thule  (thu'le),  n.  [<  L.  Thule,  Thyle,  <  Gr.  Bovlv, 
Q'vXri  (see  def.).]  The  name  given  by  Pytheas 
of  Marseilles  to  a  region  or  island  north  of 
Grreat  Britain,  the  position  of  which  has  been 
for  more  than  two  thousand  years  the  subject 
of  investigation  and  a  matter  of  controversy. 
Of  the  voyage  of  Pytheas,  who  was  probably  nearly  con- 
temporaneous with  Alexander  the  Oreatj  nothing  is  known 
with  certainty,  since  none  of  his  writings  have  been  pre- 
served. It  is,  on  the  whole,  most  probable  that  he  fol- 
lowed the  east  coast  of  Great  Britain  (of  whose  size  he 
got  a  very  much  exaggerated  idea),  and  that  he  obtained 
information  in  regard  to  the  groups  of  islands  lying  still 
further  north — namely,  the  Orkneys  and  Shetland  — which 
he  embraced  under  the  general  name  of  Thvle.  From 
what  he  is  believed  to  have  said  in  regard  to  the  length 
of  the  day  in  Thule  at  the  summer  solstice,  it  is  evident 
that,  as  he  Is  known  to  have  been  a  skilled  astronomer, 
he  thought  that  this  land  was  situated  on  or  near  the 
arctic  circle.  The  Komans  frequently  added  to  Thule  the 
designation  of  Uttima  (the  Furthest  Thule),  and,  from 
classic  times  down  to  the  present  day,  Thvle,  besides 
remaining  a  subject  for  voluminous  controversy  among 
geographical  critics,  has  been  in  constant  use  by  poets 
and  others  as  designating  some  unknown,  far-distant, 
northern,  or  purely  mythical  region,  or  even  some  goal, 
not  necessarily  geographical,  sought  to  be  attained.  This 
use  of  Thvle  and  Ultima  Thvle  runs  through  the  litera- 
ture of  all  the  cultivated  languages  of  Burope. 
Where  the  Northern  Ocean,  in  vast  whirls. 
Boils  round  the  naked  melancholy  isles 
Of  furthest  Thvle.  Thomson,  Autumn, 

lliis  ultimate  dim  Thvle.  Poe,  Dream-Land. 

thulite  (thii'lit),  n.  [<  ThuJe  +  -Jfe2.]  In 
mmeral.,  a  rare  variety  of  zoisite,  of  a  peach- 
blossom  color,  found  in  the  granite  districts  of 
Norway. 

thulium  (thii'li-um),  n.  A  supposed  element 
found  in  the  mineral  gadolinite.  Its  properties 
have  not  been  ascertained,  and  its  existence  is 
doubtful. 

thulwar  (thul'war),  n.    Same  as  tulwar. 

thumt,  V.  t.    [Appar.  a  var.  of  thump,  or  else  an 
error  for  thruni^.']    To  beat.     [Rare.] 
For  he 's  such  a  churle  waxen  now  of  late  that  he  be 
Neuer  so  little  angry  he  thums  me  out  of  all  cry. 
The  Taming  of  a  Shrew  (facsimile  of  1st  quarto  ed.,  1594). 

thumb!  (thum),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  thumbe, 
thoumbe;  <  ME.  thoumbe,  thombe,  older  thoume, 
thume,  <  AS.  thuma  =  OFries.  thuma  =  D.  duim  = 
ML(J.  dume,  dim,  LG.  duum  =  OHG.  dumo, 
MHG.  dUme,  Gt.  dawm,  daumen  =  Sw.  tumme  = 
Norw.  tume = Dan .  tomme = Grot'h.*thuma,  thumb 
(of.  AS.  thymel,  E.  thimble  =  Icel.  thumall,  the 
thumb  of  a  glove,  thumal-fingr  =  Dan.  tommel- 
finger,  the  thumb) ;  perhaps  connected  with  L. 
iumere,  swell  (see  tumid),  Gr.  rikoQ,  rVh],  swell- 
ing, wale,  buckle,  knob,  Skt.  <MMra,  plump,  Zend 
iuma,  stout.]  .1.'  The  shortest  and  thickest  fin- 

fer  of  the  human  hand;  the  poUex;  the  first 
igit  of  the  hand,  on  the  radial  side,  next  to  the 
index  or  forefinger.  The  perfected  thumb  is  the  chief 
characteristic  of  the  human  hand  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  all  other  animals.  This  perfection  is  seen  in  the 
free  movements  of  the  member,  and  its  ready  apposability 
to  any  one  of  the  other  digits  or  to  them  all  together.  The 
extent  to  which  it  stands  away  from  the  rest  indicates  the 
great  power  and  accuracy  with  which  the  hand  may  be 
used  in  grasping,  as  a.  prehensile  organ,  as  in  holding  a 
pen  or  a  knife.    Such  freedom  and  versatility  are  accom- 
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plished  by  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  joint  at  the 
base  of  that  metacarpal  which  supports  the  thumb.  This 
articulation  with  the  carpal  bone  called  the  trapezium  is 
by  means  of  reciprocally  saddle-shaped  articular  surfaces, 
navmg  the  ease  and  extent  of  movement  of  a  ball-and- 
socket  or  universal  joint,  though  by  a  diif  erent  mechan- 
ll"',.  "  i"®  °°^y  instance  of  such  an  articulation  in 
the  human  body.  The  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  also 
dmers  from  the  rest  to  its  mode  of  ossification,  having, 
like  the  phalanges,  a  proximal  and  not  a  distal  epiphysis 
—  that  IS,  the  gristly  cap  that  ossifies  separately  from  the 
rest  of  the  bone  is  on  the  end  of  the  bone  next  to  the 
wrist.  The  thumb  is  also  peculiar  in  having  but  two 
joints  or  phalanges,  the  other  digits  having  three  apiece. 
?f  ?'"'°°  **  likewise  moved  by  more  muscles  than  those 
which  actuate  any  other  digit.  They  are  a  long  deep 
hg^or,  and  three  separate  long  extensors  (one  for  each 
phalanx  and  for  the  metacarpal  bone),  these  four  muscles 
coming  to  the  thumb  from  high  up  in  the  forearm  ;  and 
also  several  short  muscles  confined  to  the  hand,  the  short 
flexor,  the  abductor,  the  adductor,  and  the  opiwnens— 
altogether  eight  muscles  in  long  and  short  sets  of  four 
each.  The  short  muscles  form  the  thenar  emmence,  or 
fleshy  ball  of  the  thumb. 

Speke  cloos  all  thyng,  as  fflomiie  in  flste. 

£oofte  of  Precedence  fE.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.X  i.  110. 

3.  The  inner,  radial,  or  first  digit  of  the  fore 
paw  of  any  animal.  When  there  are  five  digits, 
the  first  of  these  always  corresponds  to  the  hu- 
man thumb;  otherwise  not. — 3.  The  movable 
radial  digit  of  a  bird's  manus  or  pinion,  which 
bears  the  packet  of  feathers  called  the  alula  or 
bastard  wing,  and  which  is  usually  movable 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  bones.  By  some  it  is 
supposed  to  correspond  to  the  human  thumb.  It  is  more 
probably  the  homologue  of  the  index  or  forefinger.  See 
cut  under  jTinton. 

4.  The  thumb  of  the  foot;  the  hallux;  the  in- 
ner digit  of  the  foot,  called  the  great  toe  in  man. 
In  quadrumanous  or  four-handed  animals,  as  monkeys, 
opossums,  and  some  others,  it  functions  as  a  thumb,  stands 
apart  from  the  other  digits,  and  so  converts  the  hind  foot 
into  a  grasping  member,  or  "hand."  Its  condition  in  man 
is  quite  exceptional  in  comparison  with  those  animals  to 
which  he  is  nearest  allied  zoBlogically. 

5.  The  hind  toe  of  a  bird  (except  a  three-toed 
woodpecker) ;  the  hallux ;  when  there  are  two 
hind  toes,  the  inner  one  of  these  (except  in  tro- 
gons).  It  is  functionally  a  thumb,  opposing  other  digits, 
and  fitting  the  foot  for  grasping  or  perching.  It  is  often 
absent  or  very  small  and  functionless.  Its  length,  low 
insertion,  and  entire  freedom  of  movement  are  highly 
characteristic  of  the  passerine  series  of  birds,  and  vailing 
conditions  of  its  principal  fiexor  tendon  give  rise  to  nomo- 
peimous  and  correlated  terms.— Ball  Of  tlie  thumb. 
See  def.  1.— His  fingers  are  all  thumbs.  See  finger.— 
Horn  for  the  thumbt.  See  Jwm.—Rvle  of  thumb. 
Seerufei.— To  bite  the  thumb  att.  Seefrffe.— To  fash 
one's  thumb.  See /asAi.— Under  one's  thumb,  under 
one's  power  or  influence ;  quite  subservient. 

She  ...  is  obliged  to  be  silent !  I  have  her  under  my 
thumb.       RUhardsan,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  III.  xxxviii. 

thumb!  (thum), «;.  *.  [<  Wmmftl, «.]  1.  To  han- 
dle or  perform  awkwardly:  as,  to  thumb  over  a 
tune.  Imp.  Diet. —  3.  To  soil  or  wear  out  with 
much  handling;  hence,  to  use,  read,  or  turn  over 
the  pages  of  (as  a  book). 

Shall  I  thumb  Holy  Books,  confin'd 
With  Abigails,  forsaken  ? 

Prior,  The  Female  Phaeton. 
Horace  and  Virgil  must  be  thumbed  by  a  boy,  as  well  be- 
fore he  goes  to  an  apprenticeship  as  to  the  university. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  173. 

3.  To  turn  (one's  glass)  over  the  thumb:  an 
old  custom  when  persons  were  drinking  toge- 
ther, intending  to  show  that  the  glass  had  been 
emptied  so  that  the  small  drop  remaining  would 
lie  on  the  thumb-nail  without  running  off.  Com- 
pare supernaculum To  thumb  the  hat.   See  hat^. 

thumb^  (thum),  n.  [Prob.  a  veterinary  corrup- 
tion of  tlvrum^.']  Palpitation  of  the  heart  in  do- 
mestic animals,  as  the  horse,  the  result  of  func- 
tional or  organic  disease.     ^&q  palpitation. 

thumb-band  (thum'band),  ».  A  twist  of  any- 
thing as  thick  as  the  thumb. 

thumb-bird  (thum 'herd),  n.  The  miller's- 
thumb,  a  bird:  so  called  from  its  tiny  size. 

thumb-blue  (thum'blo), «.  Indigo  in  the  form 
of  small  balls  or  lumps,  used  by  washerwomen 
to  give  a  clear  or  pure  tiut  to  Unen,  etc. 

thumb-cleat  (thum'klet),  n.  Naut.,  a  cleat,  re- 
sembling a  thumb,  for  preventing  the  topsail 
reef-earings  from  slipping,  and  for  other  pur- 

thumb-COCk  (thum'kok),  n.  A  small  cock  with 
a  thumb-piece,  or  small  cross-handle,  adapting 
it  to  be  turned  by  the  thumb  and  finger. 

thumbed  (thumd),  a.  [<  tlmmb^  +  -ed^.l  1. 
Having  thumbs,  as  distinguished  from  other 

(jigits. 3.  Marked  with  thumb-marks:  as,  a 

thumbed  \>ook..  ,,      .,- 

thumbikin  (thum'i-kin),  n.  Same  as  thumbkm. 
[Scotch.] 

The  boot  and  the  thumUkina  could  not  extort  confes- 
sions! Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  II.  410. 

thumbkin  (thum'kin),  n.  [Also  thumkin,  thumbi- 
Icin;  <  thumbl+  dim.  -Un.']    A  thumb-screw. 


thumb-tack 

or  set  of  thumb-screws ;  the  torture  by  this  in- 
strument. See  cut  under  t/mmft-screw.  [Scotch.] 
Bloody  rope,  and  swift  bullet,  and  trenchant  swords,  and 
pain  of  boots  and  thumMna. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  x. 

thumb-latch  (thum'laoh),  n.  A  kind  of  door- 
latch  in  which  a  lever  passing  through  the  door 
raises  the  latch.  The  lever  is  made  to  play  from  the 
outside  by  pressing  upon  the  broadened  end  of  it,  gen- 
erally witti  the  thumb.  See  cut  under  latch. 
thumbless  (thum'les),  a.  l<thumb^  +  -less.^  1. 
Having  no  thumbs:  as,  the  thumbed  and  thumb- 
less  spider-monkeys.  See  Ateles,  Brachyteles, 
and  cut  under  spider-monkey. —  3.  Having  no 
hallux,  or  hind  toe,  as  a  bird. — 3.  Clumsy;  awk- 
ward; unskilful. 

When  to  a  house  I  come  and  see 
The  genius  wastefiUl  more  than  free ; 
The  servants  thumbleaae,  yet  to  eat 
With  lawlesse  tooth  the  floure  of  wheat. 

He/rHck,  Leprosie  in  Houses. 

thumb-mark  (thum'mark),  n.  A  mark  left  by 
the  impression  of  the  thumb,  as  on  the  leaves 
of  a  book ;  hence,  any  mark  resembling  this. 

thumb-nut  (thum'nut),  n.  A  nut  for  a  bolt  or 
screw  having  wings  which  give  a  purchase  to 
the  thumb  in  turning  it. 

thumb-pad  (thum'pad),  n.  A  pad-like  forma- 
tion over  the  inner  metacarpal  bone  of  some 
batrachians. 

thumb-piece  (thum'pes),  m.  1.  A  plate-shaped 
appendage  to  the  handle  of  a  vessel,  meant  to 
receive  the  thumb  of  the  hand  that  grasps  it, 
and  afford  a  good  hold. —  3.  The  disk  or  but- 
ton by  pressing  which  a  spring  is  opened.  This, 
in  ornamental  furniture,  snuff-boxes,  etc.,  is  often  very 
richly  adorned,  or  made  of  precious  material,  as  gold,  or 
is  sometimes  a  precious  stone  mounted  in  gold. 
3.  In  needle-manuf.,  a  ^ieee  of  stout  leather 
used  to  protect  the  hand  m  pressing  the  needle- 
blanks  against  a  grindstone  to  form  the  points. 
— 4.  On  any  piece  of  mechanism,  a  projection 
which  is  intended  to  be  worked  by  the  thumb. 

thumb-position  (thum'p9-ziBh'''on),  n.  In  vio- 
loncello-playing, a  shift  in  whicli'  the  thumb  of 
the  left  hand  is  used  as  a  temporary  nut. 

thumb-pot  (thum'pot),  n.  A  very  small  pot 
used  by  florists  for  starting  slips  or  seedlings. 

thumb-ring  (thum'rine),m.  1.  Aring  designed 
to  be  worn  upon  the  thumb :  often  a  seal-ring, 
and  in  that  case  probably  worn  only  occasion- 
ally, as  when  occupied  in  business. 

When  I  was  about  thy  years  ...  I  could  have  crept 
toto  any  alderman's  thurnb-ring. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  rv.,  it  4.  365. 
Though  you  presume  Satan  a  subtle  thing, 
And  may  have  heard  he 's  worn  in  a  thumb-ring. 

B.  Jonaon,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  Prol. 
One  that  is  good  only  in  Kiches,  and  wears  nothing  rich 
about  him,  but  the  Gout,  or  a  thvmb-ring  with  his  Grand- 
sirs  Sheep-mark  or  Grannams  butter-print  on't,  to  seal 
Baggs,  Acquittances,  and  Counterpanes. 

Brome,  Northern  Lass,  ii.  1. 
I  believe,  when  he  is  dead,  you  will  wear  him  in  thumb- 
rings,  as  the  Turks  did  Scanderbeg. 

Dryden,  Epistle  to  the  Whigs. 

3.  A  ring  fastened  to  the  guard  of  a  dagger  or 
sword  to  receive  the  thumb.  Double  thumb-rings 
are  sometimes  made  for  fixing  the  dagger  on  a  stall,  or  at 
the  end  of  a  lance,  to  resist  cavalry. 

thumb-screw  (thum'skro),  «.  1.  A  screw  hav- 
ing a  broad  head,  or  a  plate  projecting  from  the 
head,  so  that  it  may  be  turned  easily  by  the 
finger  and  thumb. — 3. 
An  instrument  of.  tor- 
ture by  which  one  or 
both  thumbs  were  com- 
pressed so  as  to  inflict 
great  agony  without  dan- 
ger to  life.  It  consisted  of 
a  frame  with  three  uprights 
or  bars,  between  which  the 
thumbs  were  passed ;  a  piece 
sliding  on  the  bars  was  forced 
down  upon  the  thumbs  by 
turning  a  screw. 

thumb-stall  (thum'stai),  n.  1.  A  utensil  for 
pushing  a  needle  by  the  action  of  the  thumb, 
consisting  of  a  plate  or  boss  with  small  depres- 
sions like  those  of  a  thimble.  Compaxe  palmX, 
4. — 3.  A  case  or  sheath  of  leather  or  other  sub- 
stance to  be  worn  on  the  thumb. — 3.  A  cushion 
or  pad  worn  on  the  thumb  by  a  gunner  for  pro- 
tection when  he  closes  the  vent  while  the  gun 
is  being  sponged  after  firing. — 4.  A  cot  worn 
on  the  thumb  by  anglers  to  prevent  blistering 
from  the  friction  of  the  line  while  checking  the 
too  swift  revolution  of  the  reel. —  5.  Same  as 
pouncer,  1. 

thumb-tack  (thum'tak),  n.  A  tack  with  a  large 
flat  head,  designed  to  be  thrust  in  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  thumb  or  a  flnger. 


Thumb-screw,  z. 


thume 

thumet,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  thumU. 

thumerstone  (tb'm6r-st6n),  n.  [<  G.  TJmmer, 
<  Thum,  in  Saxony,  where  it  was  found,  + 
stone.']    A  mineral:  same  as  aa:mte. 

thiunite  (tS'nut),  n.  [<  Thum,  in  Saxony,  + 
-ite^.']    Same  as  thumerstone. 

thummel  (thum'l),  n.  A  dialectal  form  of  thim- 
ble. 

thummie  (thum'i),  ».  [Dim.  of  thumb^.']  The 
ehiffehafif,  a  bird,  Phylloscopus  rufus.  Compare 
thumb-bird. 

thummim  (thum'im),  n.  pi.  [LL.  (Vulgate) 
transliteration  of  Heb.  turnmm,,  pi.  of  tmti,  per- 
fection, truth,  <  tdmam,  perfect,  be  perfect.] 
See  urim  and,  thummim,  tinder  urim. 

thump  (thump),  V.  [Not  found  in  ME. ;  appar. 
a  var.  of  dump,  <  Icel.  dumpa  (once),  thump,  = 
Norw.  dumpa,  fall  down  suddenly,  =  Sw.  dial. 
dumpa,  make  a  noise,  etc. :  see  dump^.  Cf. 
thum.']  I,  trans.  1.  To  beat  heavily,  or  with 
something  thick  and  heavy. 

When  so  she  lagged,  aa  she  needs  mote  so. 

He  with  his  speare,  that  was  to  him  great  blame, 

Would  thumpe  her  forward  and  intorce  to  goe. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  ii.  10. 

With  these  masqueraders  that  vast  church  is  filled, 

who  are  seen  thumping  their  breasts,  and  kissing  the 

pavement  with  extreme  devotion.       Qray,  Letters,  I.  71. 

2t.  To  produce  by  a  heavy  blow  or  beating. 

When  blustering  Boreas  .  ,  . 
Thumps  a  thunder-bounce. 

Ford,  Lover's  Melancholy,  L  1. 

II,  intrans.  To  beat ;  give  a  thump  or  blow. 
As  though  my  heart-strings  had  been  cracked  I  wept 
and  sighed,  and  thumped  and  thuynped,  and  raved  and 
randed  and  railed. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  iv.  1. 

Ashe  approached  the  stream,  his  heart  began  to  thump. 

Irving,  Sketoh-Book,  p.  418. 

thump  (thump),  n.  [<  thump,  v.]  A  heavy 
blow,  or  the  sound  made  by  such  a  blow;  a 
blow  with  a,  club,  the  fist,  or  anything  that 
gives  a  thick,  heavy  sound;  a  bang:  as,  to  give 
one  a  thump. 

Long  hair  ...  is,  in  peace,  an  ornament;  in  war,  a 
strong  helmet ;  it  blunts  the  edge  of  a  sword,  and  deads 
the  leaden  thump  ot  a  bullet. 

Dekker,  Gull's  Hornbook,  p.  89. 
The  watchman's  thump  at  midnight  startles  us  in  our 
beds  as  much  as  the  breaking  in  of  a  thief. 

Addis&n,  Spectator,  No.  251. 

thumper  (thum'per),  m.  l<.  thump  + -er^.]  1. 
One  who  or  that  which  thumps. —  2.  A  thing  or 
a  person  that  is  impressive  by  reason  of  huge- 
ness or  greatness;  an  unusually  big  fish,  lie, 
«te. ;  a  whopper.     [CoUoq.] 

He  cherished  his  friend,  and  he  relished  a  bumper; 
Yet  one  fault  he  had,  and  that  one  was  a  thumper. 

Goldmiith,  Retaliation. 

■thumping  (thimi'ping),^.  a.  [Ppr.  ot  thump.] 
Unusually  large  or  heavy;  big.     [CoUoq.] 

Let  us  console  that  martyr,  I  say,  with  thumping  dam- 
ages ;  and  as  for  the  woman  —the  guilty  wretch !  let  us 
lead  her  out  and  stone  her.  Thaekercey. 

^humpkin  (thump'kin),  re.  [<  thump{'i)  +  -kin. 
Gt.thumblcin.]  1 .  A  lumpkin ;  a  elo wn.  [Prov. 
Eng.] — 2.  A  bam  of  hay.     [Thieves' slang.] 

Thunbergia  (thnn-bfer'ji-a),  ».  [NL.  (Linnaeus 
filius,  1781),  named  after "fe.  P.  TImnberg,  1743- 
1828,  a  Swedish  botanist,  author  of  the  "Flora 
Japonica  "  and  "  Flora  Capensis."]  A  genus  of 
gamopetalous  plants,  type  of  the  tribe  Thunber- 
giese  in  the  order  Acanthacese.  it  is  distinguished 
from  Wendonffia,  the  other  principal  genus  of  its  tribe,  by 
its  fruit,  a  beaked  capsule  with  two  to  four  seeds ;  and  from 
others  of  the  order  by  its  contorted  and  nearly  equal 
corolla-lobes,  and  roundish  seeds  without  a  retinaculum. 
There  are  about  45  species,  natives  of  tropical  and  south- 
em  Africa,  Madagascar,  and  warm  parts  of  Asia.  They 
are  commonly  twining  vines,  or  in  a  number  of  species  low 
erect  herbs.  They  bear  opposite  leaves,  often  triangular, 
hastate,  cordate,  or  narrower,  and  purple,  blue,  yellow,  or 
white  flowers  solitary  la  the  axils  or  forming  terminal  ra- 
cemes. The  flowers  often  combine  two  colors,  as  T.  lau- 
rifolia  (T.  Hamrisi),  a  greenhouse  climber  with  large  yel- 
low-throated blue  flowers,  and  the  hardy  annual  T.  alata, 
known  locally  by  the  name  black-eyed-Susan  from  its  buff, 
orange,  or  white  flowers  with  a  purplish-black  center. 
Other  species,  as  T.  grandifiora,  are  favorite  trellis-climb- 
■     ers,  and  commonly  known  by  the  generic  name. 

thunder  (thun'der),  n.  [<  ME.  thunder,  thon- 
der,  thondre  (with  excrescent  d  as  also  in  the 
D.  form),  earlier  thoner,  thuner  (>  E.  dial,  thun- 
ner),  <  AS.  thunor  (gen.  thunres,  thonres),  thun- 
der (Thunor,  also,  after  Icel.,  Thur,  the  god  of 
thunder,  Thor),  =  OS.  Thuner,  the  god  of  thun- 
der, =  OFries.  thumer  =  D.  donder  =  OHG. 
donar,  MHGr.  doner,  G.  donner,  thunder  (OHG. 
Donar,  the  god  of  thunder,  Thor),  =  Icel.  Thorr 
(dat.  and  aec.  Thor,  in  Runic  inscriptions  also 
Thur),  the  god  of  thunder,  Thor  (cf .  Icel.  Thundr 
(gen.  Thundar),  one  of  the  names  of  Odin — 
appar.  a  refiex  of  the  AS.  or  E.  word),  =  Sw. 
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Dan.  Tor,  the  god  of  thunder,  Thor  (Sw.  tor-don, 
Dan.  tor-den,  thunder:  Sw.  don  (later  ddn)  = 
Dan.  don  =  E.  din),  =  Goth.  *thunars  (not  re- 
corded) ;  akin  to  L.  tonitrus,  rarely  tonitru,  toni- 
truum,  thunder,  Skt.  tanyatu,  thunder,  tanayit- 
nus,  roaring,  thundering;  from  a  verb  shown  in 
AS.  thunian,  rattle/ roar,  thunder,  L.  tonare, 
roar,  thunder  (cf .  AS.  Ionian  (rare),  MD.  donen, 
thunder),  Skt.  ■/  tan,  roar.  This  root  is  usu- 
ally identified  with  that  of  AS.  thynne,  E.  tMn, 
etc.  (see  thin^),  the  development  being  various- 
ly explained:  e.  g.,  'extension,  sound,  noise, 
thunder.'  But  the  two  are  no  doubt  entirely 
distinct:  the  sense  'tone'  in  Gr.  rdvog  is  devel- 
oped from  that  of  'tension'  in  quite  another 
way.  The  ■\^  tan,  thunder,  is  perhaps  the  same, 
without  the  initial  s,  as  theystan,  in  Gr.  crheiv 
=  Lith.  steneti  =  Buss,  stenati,  stonate,  groan,  = 
Skt.  ■/  Stan,  roar,  thunder,  E.  stun,  etc.  (a  simi- 
lar double  root  in  st-  and  t-  is  shown  in  the  etym. 
of  thatch  and  other  words:  see  stun).  Hence 
thunder,  v.,  and  the  first  element  of  Thursday, 
and,  from  the  Scand. ,  Thm:  ]  1 .  The  loud  noise 
which  follows  a  flash  of  lightning,  due  to  the 
sudden  disturbance  of  the  air  by  a  violent  dis- 
charge of  electricity  through  it.  The  character  of 
the  sound  varies  with  the  force  and  the  distance  of  the 
dischai'ge,  the  form,  number,  and  relative  arrangement 
of  the  clouds,  and  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  position  of  the  observer  relative  to  the  path  ot  the 
discharge  has  also  an  important  influence  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  sound  heard.  If  the  observer  is  about  equally 
distant  from  the  two  bodies  between  which  the  discharge 
takes  place,  the  sound  is  short  and  sharp,  while  if  his  po- 
sition is  approximately  in  line  with  the  path  of  discharge, 
so  as  to  be  considerably  further  from  one  body  than  the 
other,  the  sound  is  prolonged  into  a  long  roll,  due  to  the 
difference  of  time  which  the  sound  takes  to  reach  the  ear 
from  the  different  parts  of  the  path.  In  hilly  regions,  and 
where  there  are  many  clouds  in  the  neighhorhood  of  the 
discharge,  the  sound  is  echoed  and  reechoed,  causing  a 
prolonged  and  more  or  less  continuous  roar.  As  sound 
travels  at  the  rate  of  about  1,100  feet  per  second,  and  light 
at  the  rate  of  about  186,000  miles  per  second,  the  number 
of  miles  the  observer  is  from  the  discharge  will  be  nearly 
one  fifth  the  number  of  seconds  which  elapse  between 
seeing  the  flash  and  hearing  the  sound.  Discharges  be- 
tween clouds  high  up  in  the  atmosphere  are  not  usually 
heard  through  so  long  distances  as  might  be  expected, 
owing  to  the  diminution  of  the  intensity  of  sounds  in 
passing  from  rarer  to  denser  media.  Discharges  from 
clouds  near  the  earth's  surface  to  the  earth  can  be  heard 
as  far  as  any  other  sound  of  equal  intensity. 

No  thunders  shook  with  deep  intestine  sound 
The  blooming  groves  that  girdled  her  around. 

Cowper,  Heroism,  1.  5. 
3.  The  destructive  agent  in  a  thunder-storm;  a 
discharge  of  lightning ;  a  thunderbolt. 

And  therfore  hathe  White  Thorn  many  Vertues :  For  he 
that  berethe  a  Braunche  on  him  thereoffe,  no  Thondre  ne 
no  manor  of  Tempest  may  dere  him. 

Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  13. 
I  told  him,  the  revenging  gods 
'Gainst  parricides  did  all  theii'  thunders  bend. 

Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  1.  48. 
By  the  gods,  my  heart  speaks  this ; 
And  if  the  least  fall  from  me  not  perf orm'd. 
May  1  be  struck  with  thunder ! 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Philaster,  v.  3. 

3.  Any  loud  resounding  noise:  as,  thunders  of 
applause. 

The  thunder  of  my  cannon  shall  be  heard. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  i.  1.  26. 
Welcome  her,  thunders  of  fort  and  of  fleet ! 

Tennyson,  Welcome  to  Alexandra. 

4.  An  awful  or  startling  demmeiation  or  threat. 
The  thunders  of  the  Vatican  could  no  longer  strike  ter- 
ror into  the  heart  of  princes,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Cru- 
sades. Frescott. 

5.  As  an  exclamation,  an  abbreviation  of  by 
thunder,  a  mild  oath.  Compare  thumderation. 
[CoUoq.] —Blood-and-thunder,  sensational;  full  of 
bloody  deeds  and  bravado:  noting  plays,  novels,  etc.  [Ool- 
loq.]— Cross  Of  thunder.    Seecrossi. 

thunder  (thun'dfer),  v.  [<  ME.  thunderen,  ihon- 
deren,  thumeren,  thoneren  (>  E.  dial,  thunner),  < 
AS.  thunrian  =  D.  donderen  =  OHG.  donaron, 
MHG.  donren,  MG.  dunren,  G.  donnern  =  Sw. 
dundra=l>a,r\..  cZwredre,  thunder;  fromthenoun.] 

1.  intrans.  1.  To  give  forth  thunder;  resound 
with  thunder;  formerly,  to  lighten_(and  thun- 
der) :  often  used  impersonally:  as,  it  thundered 
yesterday. 

Wednesday,  the  vj  Day  of  Januarii,  the  wynde  Hose 

a  yens  vs,  with  grett  tempest,  thonnderyng  and  lyghtnyng 

all  Day  and  all  nyght,  So  owtrageowsly  that  we  knew  not 

wher  wee  war.      Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  60. 

He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident 

Or  Jove  for 's  power  to  Vmnder. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  iil.  1.  256. 

2.  To  make  a  sound  resembling  thunder;  make 
a  loud  noise,  particularly  a  heavy  sound  of  some 
continuance. 

Canst  thou  thunder  with  a  voice  like  him?       Job  xl.  9. 
Ay  me,  what  act 
That  roars  so  loud,  and  thunders  in  the  index? 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iiL  4.  52. 
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His  dreadful  voice  no  more 
Would  thunder  in  my  ears.  MUton,  P.  L,  x.  780. 

I  will  have  his  head,  were  Richard  thundering  at  the 
gates  of  York.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  xxxiv. 

3.  To  utter  loud  denunciations  or  threats. 

The  orators  on  the  other  side  thundered  agaisat  sinful 
associations.  Macaulay,  Hist.  lEng.,  xiii. 

The  Thundering  Legion.   See  legion. 

II,  trans.  1.  To  emit  with  or  as  with  the 
noise  of  thunder;  utter  with  a  loud  and  threat- 
ening voice ;  utter  or  issue  by  way  of  threat 
or  denunciation. 

Oracles  severe 
Were  daily  thundeu'd  In  our  gen'ral'B  ear. 

Drgden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  xiil.  293. 

Should  eighty-thousand  college-councils 
Thunder  "Anathema,"  friend,  at  you. 

Tennyson,  To  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice. 

2.  To  lay  on  with  vehemence.     [Bare.] 

Therewith  they  gan,  both  furious  and  fell, 

To  thunder  blowes,  and  flersly  to  assaile 

Each  other.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vi.  43. 

thunder-and-lightning    (thun '  d6r  -  and  -  lit '  - 

ning),  n.    Same  as  Oxford  mixture  (which  see, 

imder  mixture).    [CoUoq.] — Thunder-and-Ught- 

ning  snake.    See  snake. 

thunderation  (thun-d6r-a'shon),  n.    Same  as 

thunder,  5.     [CoUoq.,  U.  S.] 
thunder-ax  (thun'd6r-aks),  n.    Same  as  thun- 
derbolt, 3  (a). 
thunderbeatf  (thun'der-bet),  V.  t.    [<  thunder 
+  beat^.]    To  beat  with  thundering  strokes. 
[Bare.] 

So  he  them  thujiderbet  whereso  he  went, 
That  neuer  a  sia-oke  in  vaine  his  right  hand  spent. 
Hudson,  tr,  of  Du  Bartas's  Judith,  v.  397.    (Davies.) 

thunder-bird  (thun'd6r-berd),  n.  1.  An  Aus- 
tralian thick-headed  shrike,  Pachycephala  gut- 
turalis.  It  is  about  6  inches  long,  rich-yellow  below, 
with  a  jet-black  collar  and  white  throat,  black  head,  and 
parUy  black  tail.  It  was  called  by  Latham  gvttural  thrush, 
Turdus  gutturalis,  and  black-breasted  flycatcTier,  Huscicapa 
pector^is,  by  others  white-throated  thickhead,  and  it  has 
also  a  variety  of  French  and  New  Latin  names.  It  closely 
resembles  the  species  figured  under  Pachycephala. 
2.  In  the  mythology  of  some  low  tribes,  an 
imaginary  bird  supposed  to  cause  thunder  by 
the  flapping  of  its  wings,  or  considered  as  per- 
sonifying it.    H.  B.  Tylor. 

thunderblast  (thun'd6r-blast), «.  [<  ME.  tlion- 
derblast;  <  thunder  -h  blast.]  A  peal  of  thunder. 

thunderbolt  (thun'der-bolt),  n.  [<  thunder  + 
bolt^.]  1.  Aflash  of  lightningwith  the  accom- 
panying crash  of  thunder:  so  caUed  because  re- 
garded as  due  to  the  hurling  of  a  bolt  or  shaft  at 
the  object  struck  by  the  lightning.    See  def.  2. 

The  term  thunderbolt,  which  is  nowadays  rarely  used  ex- 
cept by  poets  (and  by  the  penny-a-liners),  preserves  the 
old  notion  that  something  solid  and  intensely  hot  passed 
along  the  track  of  a  lightning  flash  and  buried  itself  in  the 
ground.  P.  O.  Tait,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  330. 

2.  The  imaginary  bolt  or  shaft  (often  re- 
garded as  a  stone)  conceived  as  the  material 
agent  or  substance  of  a  flash  of  Ughtning,  and 
the  cause  of  the  accompanying  crash  of  thun- 
der: an  attribute  of  Zeus  or  Jupiter  as  the 
god  of  thunder  (Jupiter  Tonans) ;  specifically, 
in  her.,  a  bearing  representing  a  thunderbolt 
more  or  less  like 
that  of  Jupiter,  it 
is  often  composed  of 
barbed  lances,  the  shafts 
of  which  are  broken  into 
dovetails,  and  a  .group 
of  these  put  side  by  side, 
having  a  pair  of  wings 
attached,  is  emblematic 
of  radiating  light;  some- 
times it  is  a  doublefiame 
of  flre  pointing  up  and 
down  and  accompanied 
with  lances,  radiating 
blades,  etc. 

3.  A  stone  or  other 
hard  concretion  of 
distinctive  shape, 
usuaUy  tapering  or 
spear-like,  found  in 
the  ground,  and  sup- 
posed in  popular  su- 
perstition   to    have 


Jupiter  holding  a  Thunderbolt, 
(From  a  Pompeian  wall-painting,) 


been  the  material  substance  of  a  thunderbolt 
(in  sense  2),  and  to  have  fallen  from  heaven 
with  the  lightning.  Speciflcally— (a)  One  of  various 
polished  stone  implements,  celts,  and  the  like,  found  in 
the  ground,  supposed  to  have  fallen  from  the  sky.  Also 
called  thunder-ax,  thunder-fumvmer,  thunder-stone,  cerau- 
nia,  and  storm^stone.  (jb)  A  mass  of  iron  pyrites  occuning. 
either  as  a  nodule  or  a  bunch  of  crystals,  in  the  chalk  of 
England,  (c)  One  of  sundry  fossil  cephalopods,  as  belem- 
nites.  Also  called  thunder-stone.  See  cut  under  betemmte. 
4.  Figuratively,  one  who  is  daring  or  irresisti- 
ble ;  one  who  acts  with  fury  or  with  sudden  and 
resistless  force. 
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Be  youiBelf,  great  sir, 
The  thunderbolt  of  war. 

Xoisinger,  Bashtul  Lover. 
Who  can  omit  the  Gracchi,  who  declare 
The  Scipios'  worth,  those  thunderbolts  ot  war? 

Sryden,  Mneid,  vi.  1169. 

5.  A  dreadful  threat,  denunciation,  censure,  or 
tlie  like,  proceeding  from  some  high  authority ; 
a  fulmination.  ■ 

He  severely  threatens  such  with  the  thunderbolt  of  ei- 
commanication.  HakewUl. 

A  greater  wreck,  a  deeper  fall, 
A  shock  to  one — a  thunderbolt  to  all. 

Byron,  Mazeppa,  i. 

6.  pi.  The  white  campion  (Lychnis  vesperti- 
na),  the  corn-poppy  (Pwpamer  Ehmaa),  or  the 
bladder-campion  (Silene  Cucubalus) — the  last 
so  named  from  the  slight  report  made  by  ex- 
ploding the  Inflated  calyx.  Britten  and  Holland. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

tiunderboltt  (thun'd6r-bolt),  v.  t.  [<  tJmnder- 
iolt, «.]     To  strike  with  or  as  with  lightning. 

This  was  done  so  in  an  instant  that  the  vet?  act  did 
ovenun  Philoolea'a  sorrow,  sorrow  not  being  able  so 
quickly  to  thunderbolt  her  heart  through  her  senses. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 

thunderbolt-beetle  (thun'dSr-bolt-be'tl),  n.  A 
longicom  beetle,  Arhojialus  fulminans,  which 
burrows  in  the  sap-wood  of  the  oak  and  chest- 
nut: so  called  from  the  zigzag  gray  lines,  liken- 
ed to  thunderbolts,  which  cross  the  dark  elytra. 

thimder-boimcet  (thun'dSr-bouns),  n.  A  sud- 
den noise  like  thunder.     [Rare.] 

When  blustering  Boreas  tosseth  up  the  deep. 
And  thumps  a  U/under-boumx. 

Ford,  Lover's  Melancholy,  i.  1. 

tbunderburst  (thun'dSr-bferst),  n.  A  burst  of 
thunder.     Imp.  Vict. 

thunder-carriage  (thttu'der-kar^aj),  n.  A 
name  given  to  the  conventional  representation 
in  early  Scandinavian  art  of  a  car  or  chariot 
in  which  the  god  Thor  is  supposed  to  ride  from 

Elaoe  to  place.     Worsaae,  Danish  Art,  p.  168. 
underclap  (thun'd6r-klap),  n.     [<  ME.  thon- 
der-clap;  <  thunder  +  ciopi.]    A  clap  or.  burst 
of  thunder;  a  sadden  report  of  a  discharge  of 
atmospheric  electricity ;  a  thunder-peal. 
Noble  arms. 
You  ribs  (or  mighty  minds,  you  iron  houses, 
Made  to  defy  the  thunder-claps  of  fortune. 
Rust  and  consuming  time  must  now  dweU  with  ye  I 
Fletcher,  Loyil  Subject,  1.  3. 

thunder-cloud  (thun'dfer-kloud),  n.  A  cloud 
that  produces  lightning  and  thunder.  Such  clouds 
are  of  the  cumulus  or  strato-cumulus  type,  generaUy  ap- 
pearing in  dense,  dark,  towering  masses,  with  a  cirro-stra- 
tus overflow.  In  hilly  regions  thunder-clouds  have  been 
observed  entirely  within  a  limit  of  1,600  feet  above  the 
earth,  but  in  general  the  base  of  the  cloud  is  from  3,000 
to  4,000  feet  high,  and  its  vertical  thickness  from  2,000  to 
12,000  feet. 

These  Tornadoes  commonly  come  against  the  Wind  that 
is  then  blowing,  as  our  Thunder^clouds  are  often  observed 
to  do  in  England.  Dam^r,  Voyages,  I.  79. 

thunder-crack  (thun'dsr-krak),  n.  A  clap  of 
thunder. 

Nor  is  he  mov'd  with  all  the  thunder-cracis 
Of  tyrants'  threats. 

Daniel,  To  the  Countess  of  Cumberland,  st.  6. 

thunder-dartt  (thun'd6r-dart),  n.  A  thunder- 
bolt.   Spenser,  Visions  of  Bellay,  1. 53. 

thunder-darter  (thun'der-dar"t6r),  n.  He  who 
darts  the  thunder;  Jove. 

0  thou  great  thunder-darter  of  Olympus,  forget  that 
thou  art  Jove,  the  king  of  gods.    Shak.,  T.  and  C,  ii  3. 11. 

thunder-dintt  (thun'der-dint),  n.  [MB.,  also 
thonderdent ;  <  thunder  +  dint."]  A  thxmder- 
clap. 

How  Gappaneus  the  proude 
With  thunder-dynt  was  slayn,  that  criede  loude. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  1505. 

thunder-dirt  (thun'd6r-d6rt),  n.  The  gelati- 
nous vol  va  of  Beodictyon,  especially  I.  cibarium, 
a  gasteromyoetous  fungus,  which  is  or  was  for- 
merly eaten  by  the  aborigines  of  New  Zealand. 
See  fleodictyon. 
thunder-drop  (thun'd6r-drop),  n.  One  of  the 
large,  heavy,  thinly  scattered  drops  of  rain 
which  prelude  a  thunder-shower. 

Her  slow  full  words  sank  thro'  the  silence  drear. 
As  thander-drops  fall  on  a  sleeping  sea. 

Tennyson,  Fair  Women. 

thunderer  (thun'der-6r),  n.  [<  thunder  +  -erl.] 
One  who  thunders ;  specifically,  with  the  defi- 
nite article,  Jupiter  (called  Jupiter  lonans). 

The  faults  of  kings  are  by  the  Thunderer, 
As  oft  as  they  offend,  to  be  reveng'd. 

Beau,  and  PI.,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  i.  2. 

When  now  the  thund'rer  on  the  sea-beat  coast 
Had  Hx'd  great  Hector  and  his  conqu'ring  host. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xiii.  1. 
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thunder-fish  (thun'd6r-fish),  n.  1.  The  elec- 
tric catfish  of  the  Nile,  Malapterurus  electrious, 
which  IS  capable  of  giving  shocks  like  the  elec- 
tric eel  and  electric  ray.  Also  known  by  its  Ara- 
bian name  raasch.  See  cut  under  Malapterurus. 
—  2.  A  European  cyprinoid,  Misgurnusfossilis: 
apparently  so  called  as  forced  out  of  the  mud, 
in  which  it  habitually  burr,ows,  by  a  thunder- 
shower.  See  misgurn. 
thunder-fit  (thun'd6r-fit),  n.  A  shock  or  noise 
resembling  thunder.     [Eare.] 

The  ice  did  split  with  a  thunder-M; 
The  helmsman  steer'd  us  through! 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  L 

thunder-flower  (thun'der-flou"6r),  n.  A  name 
of  the  stitchwort  (Stellaria  Holostea),  of  the 
corn-poppy  (Papamer  Shoeas),  and  of  the  white 
campion  ( Lychnis  vespertma) .  Britten  and  Hol- 
land.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

thunder-fly  (thun'd6r-fli),  n.     A  thrips;   any 
member  of  the  Thripidee.  See  cut  under  Thrips. 
The  tiny  thunder-flies  which  we  often  find  during  the 
summer  in  countless  multitudes. 

Adarm,  Man.  Kat.  Hist.,  p.  213. 

thunder-gust  (thun'der-gust),  n.  A  thunder- 
storm.    [Eare.] 

Until  the  thunderguM  o'erpass. 

Lowell,  On  Planting  a  Tree  at  Inverara. 

thunder-hammer  (thun'd6r-ham"6r),  n.     See 

thunderbolt,  3  (a). 
thunder-head  (thun'der-hed),  n.  One  of  the 
round  compact  swelling  cumulus  clouds  which 
frequently  develop  into  thunder-clouds.  The 
thunder-head  is  seen  at  first,  perhaps,  on  the  horizon,  of  a 
brilliant  whiteness ;  then,  slowly  rising,  and  darkening  un- 
til only  a  silver  edge  is  left  ot  its  brightness,  it  becomes  a 
towering  mass  of  black  thunder-cloud.  LOriginally  New 
Eng.] 

On  either  hand  a  sullen  rear  of  woes. 
Whose  garnered  lightnings  none  could  guess, 
Filing  its  thunder-heads,  and  muttering  "  Cease ! " 

Lowell,  Under  the  Old  Elm,  vii.  2. 

thunder-headed  (thun'd6r-hed"ed),  a.  Per- 
taining to  a  thunder-head;  like  a  thunder- 
head:  as,  thunder-headed  elonds. 

thunder-house  (thun'd6r-hous),  n.  A  small 
model  of  a  house  with  electric  conductors  so 
arranged  as  to  show,  when  a  discharge  is  passed 
through  them,  how  a  building  may  be  injured 
by  lightning. 

thundering  (thun'd6r-ing),  n,  [Verbal  n.  of 
thunder,  v.]  The  report  of  a  discharge  of  light- 
ning; thunder. 

Intreat  the  Lord  .  .  .  that  there  be  no  more  mighty 
thunderings  and  hail.  Ex.  in.  28. 

thundering  (thun'd6r-ing),^.  a.  1.  Producing 
or  characterized  by  a  loud  rumbling  or  rattling 
noise,  as  that  of  thunder  or  artillery;  loud. — 2. 
Unusual;  extraordinary;  great;  tremendous: 
used  as  an  intensive.    [Colloq.] 

He  goes  a  thundering  pace,  that  you  would  not  think  it 
possible  to  overtake  him.    Bsv.  T.  Ada/ma,  Works,  II.  420. 
I  was  drawing  a  thundering-  fish  out  of  the  water,  so 
very  large  that  it  made  my  rod  crack  again. 

Tom  Brown,  Works,  I.  219. 
Haint  they  cut  a  thunderin'  swarth  ? 

Lowell,  Eiglow  Papers,  Ist  aer.,  i. 


The  Thundering  Legion.    See   _ 

thunderingly  (thun'd6r-ing-li),  adv.  1.  In  a 
thundering  manner^  with  loud  noise. — 2.  Un- 
usually; extraordinarily;  tremendously:  as,  a 
thunderingly  big  egg.     [Colloq.] 

thunderless  (thun'dfer-les),  a.  [<  thunder  + 
-les8.2    Unattended  by  thunder  or  loud  noise. 

Thunderless  lightnings  striking  under  sea. 

Tennyson,  To  the  Queen. 
When  on  nights 
Of  summer-time  the  harmless  blaze 
Of  thunderless  heat-lightning  plays. 

WhiUier,  Lines  on  a  Fly-Leaf. 

thunderlightt,  n.  [MB.  thonderlyht ;  <  thunder 
+  lights. ']    Lightning. 

The  wey  of  thonderlyht  that  is  wont  to  smyten  heye 
towres.  Chaucer,  Boethius,  i.  meter  4. 

thunderous  (thun'd6r-us),  a.    [Formerly  also 
thundrous;   <  thunder  +  -ous.2     1.   Thunder- 
producing;  betokening  thimder;  awful. 
At  Heaven's  door 
took  in,  and  see  each  blissful  Deity, 
How  he  before  the  thunderous  throne  doth  lie. 

Milton,  Vac.  Ex.,  1.  36. 

2.  Thundering;  loud  and  deep-sounding;  mak- 
ing a  noise  like  thunder. 

°  The  solid  roar 

Of  thunderous  waterfalls  and  torrents  hoarse. 

Keats,  Hyperion,  ii. 

thunderously  (thun'd6r-us-li),  adv.  In  a  thun- 
derous manner;  with  thunder  or  a  noise  like 
thunder. 
Now  and  then  chariots  rolled  by  thunderouOy. 

L.  Wallace,  Ben-Hur,  p.  212. 


thunderstrike 

thunder-peal  (thun'd6r-pel),  n.  A  peal  or  clap 
of  thunder. 

AU  the  past  of  Time  reveals 
A  bridal  dawn  of  thunder-peals. 
Wherever  Thought  hath  wedded  Fact. 

Tennyson,  Love  Thou  Thy  Land. 

thunder-pick  (thim'der-pik),  n.  A  belemnite. 
[Prov.  lag.] 

thunder-plant  (thun'dfer-plant),  n.  The  house- 
leek,  Sempervivum  tectorum. 

thunder-plump  (thun'dfer-plump),  n.  A  short 
violent  downpour  of  rain  in  connection  with  a 
thunder-storm.     [Rare.] 

The  rains  are  extremely  frequent,  and,  instead  of  falling 
in  what  seem  like  thunder-plumps,  they  are  prolonged,  and 
fall  continuously  as  drizzling  rain. 

J.  C.  Brown,  Keboisement  in  France,  p.  85. 

thunder-pump  (thun  'd6r-pump),  n.  [<  thunder 
+  pump  for  oump^.  Of.  thunder-pumper  and 
pump-thunder.']    Same  as  pump-thunder. 

thunder-pumper  (thun'd6r-pum"'p6r),  n.  [See 
thunder-pump.]  1.  The  American  bittern:  same 
as  pump-thmider. — 2.  The  croaker  or  sheeps- 
head,  Haplodinotus  grunniens.  [Local,  U.  S., 
in  both  senses.] 

thunder-rodt  (thim'dSr-rod),  n.  Same  as  light- 
ning-rod. 

thunder-shootf  (thun'dfer-shSt),  v.  t.  To  strike 
or  destroy  by  a  thunderbolt  or  lightning. 

His  [the  atheist's]  death  commonly  is  mostmisei'able. — 
Either  burnt,  as  Diagoras ;  or  eaten  up  with  lice,  as  Phe- 
recydes;  or  devoured  by  dogs,  aSiLucian;  ov  thunder-shot 
and  turned  to  ashes,  as  Olympius. 

Fidler,  Holy  and  Profane  State,  V.  vi.  9. 

thunder-shower  (thun'd6r-shou"6r),  n.  A 
shower  accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning. 

thundersmith  (thun'der-smith),  n.  A  forger 
of  thunder  or  of  thunderbolts;  figuratively,  a 
coiner  of  loud,  pretentious  words.     [Rare.] 

That  terrible  thundersmith  of  terms. 

Cf.  Harvey,  Four  Letters. 

thunder-snake  (thun'd6r-snak),  n.  1.  See 
snake. — 3.  The  little  worm-snake,  Carphiophis 
(formerly  Celuta)  amcena,  common  in  the 
United  States :  apparently  so  called  because 
forced  out  of  its  hole  by  a  heavy  shower. 
thunder-stone  (thun'd6r-ston),  n.  1.  Same  as 
thunderbolt,  1,  2. 

Qui.  Fear  no  more  the  lightning-flash. 
An.  Nor  the  all-dreaded  thunder-stone. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2.  271. 
Envy,  let  pines  of  Ida  rest  alone. 
For  they  will  grow  spite  of  thy  timnder-ttane. 

Martian,  Satires,  iv.  164. 

2.  Same  as  thunderbolt,  3  (a)  and  (c). 

Each  tube  [of  Stone]  had  a  small  cavity  in  it's  Center, 
from  which  it's  parts  were  proj  ected  in  form  of  rays  to  the 
circumference,  after  the  manner  of  the  Stones  vulgarly 
call'd  Thunder-stones. 

MaundrelX,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  52, 

[Obsolete  or  provincial  in  both  senses.] 
thunder-storm  (thun'd6r-st6rm),  n.  A  storm 
accompanied  by  lightning  and  thunder,  occur- 
ring when  the  atmosphere  is  in  a  state  of  un- 
stable equilibrium,  and  has  a  high  relative  hu- 
midity. Thunder-storms  have  been  conveniently  classi- 
fied into  heat  thunder-storms  and  cyclonic  thunder-storms. 
The  former  is  the  type  preeminently  characteristic  of  the 
equatorial  regions,  where  lightning  and  thunder  occur  on 
their  grandest  and  most  violent  scale.  Here  the  thunder- 
storm has  little  or  no  progressive  motion,  and  its  entire  his- 
tory maybe  followed  in  the  overturning  process  by  which 
an  abnormally  hot,  humid,  unstable  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere becomes  stable.  In  summer  similar  heat  thunder- 
storms arise  locally  in  temperate,  latitudes,  especially  in 
hilly  or  mountainous  countries.  Thunder-storms  of  the 
second  class  are  associated  with  areas  of  low  pressure,  and 
are  found  most  frequently  on  their  southern  border,  in  the 
quadrant  where  an  unstable  atmospheric  condition  tends 
to  prevail.  These  thunder-storms  have  a  progressive  mo- 
tion eastward,  but  their  velocity  may  be  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  general  cyclonic  movement  with  which 
they  are  associated.  The  different  isobaric  types  known  as 
secondaries  and  V-shaped  depressions  give  rise  to  thunder- 
storms having  distinct  features,  and  those  accompany- 
ing the  latter  have  been  speciflcally  designated  line  thun- 
der-storms. In  general,  the  diurnal  and  annual  periods 
and  other  characteristics  of  cyclonic  thunder-storms  ex- 
hibit a  wide  diversity  in  different  regions,  and  thereby  il- 
lustrate the  intimate  dependence  of  these  storms  on  the 
differing  cyclonic  conditions  which  characterize  differ- 
ent climates.  Thus,  in  Iceland  thunder-storms  occur  only 
in  winter,  so  that  the  usual  annual  periodicity  is  there  re- 
versed. 
thunderstrike  (thun'der-strik),».  t.;  pret.  thun- 
derstruck, pp.  thunderstruck  or  thunderstrick- 
en,  ppr.  thunderstriking.  [<  thunder  +  strike; 
a  back-formation  from  thunderstruck.']  1.  To 
strike,  blast,  or  injure  by  or  as  by  lightning; 
strike  with  or  as  with  a  thunderbolt.  [Rare.] 
The  armaments  which  thunderstrike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake. 

Byr<m,  Childe  Harold,  iv.  181. 

2.  To  astonish  or  strike  dumb,  as  with  some- 
thing terrible :  usually  in  the  past  participle. 


tbtinder-stroke 

thunder-stroket  (thun'd^r-strok),  n.    A  tbun- 
der-clap ;  a  stroke  or  blast  by  lightning. 

They  fell  together  all,  as  by  consent ; 
They  dropp'd  as  hy  a  thunder-etroke. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  it  1.  201. 

thunderstruck  (thun'der-struk),  a.    1.  struck, 
blasted,  or  injured  by  lightning. 

Thunderstruck  Enceladas, 
Groveling  beneath  the  incninbent  mountain's  weight. 
Addieon,  Imit.  of  Milton,  tr.  of  Stoiy  out  of  the  Third 

[iEneid. 

2.  Astonished;  amazed;  struck  dumb  by  some 
snrprising  or  terrible  thing  suddenly  presented 
to  the  mind  or  view. 

3  Merck.  I  am  amazed  I 

1  March.  I  thunderstrook! 

Mamnger,  Believe  as  you  List,  L  2. 

thnnder-thumpt  (thun'der-thump),  rt.  A  thun- 
derbolt.    [Eare.] 

O  thou  yat  throwest  the  thunderthumpi 
From  Heauena  hye  to  Hell. 

Googe,  Eglogs  (ed.  ArberX  iv. 

thunder-tube  (thun'd6r-tub),  n.  A  fulgurite. 
thunder-worm  (thun'der-wSrm),  n.  An  am- 
phisbsenoid  lizard  of  Florida,  BMneura  flori- 
dana :  so  called  as  forced  out  of  its  burrows  by 
a  thunder-shower. 
thundery  (thun'd^r-i),  a.  [Formerly  also  thun- 
dry;  <  thunder  +  -^i.]  If.  Thunder-like;  thun- 
dering; loud;  resounding. 

As  a  cannon's  thundry  roaring  ball, 
Batt'ring  one  turret,  shakes  the  next  withall. 
And  oft  in  armies  (as  by  proof  they  finde) 
Kills  oldest  souldlers  with  his  very  winde. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas.    (Latham.) 

2.  Betokening,  characterized  by,  or  accompa- 
nied with  thunder,  or  atmospheric  disturbance 
caused  by  electrical  discharges. 

So  your  mother  is  tired,  and  gone  to  bed  early  1  I'm 
afraid  such  a  thundery  day  was  not  the  best  in  the  world 
for  the  doctor  to  see  her. 

Mrs.  Oaskett,  North  and  South,  zviii. 

3.  Figuratively,  threatening  an  explosion  or 
outbreak  of  temper;  frowning;  angry. 

thunert,  «■   A  Middle  English  form  of  thunder, 

thunner  (thun'er),  n.  and  v.  A  dialectal  form 
of  thunder, 

thunny  (thun'i),  n.    Same  as  tunny. 

thnnwanget,  n,  [ME.,  also  fhonwange,  thun- 
wonge,  tJiounwange,  <  AS.  thimwange,  iHmnwonge, 
thunwsenge,  thunwenge,  thunwang  (=  LG.  dun- 
ninge,  dunninge,  dunnege  =  OHG-.  dunwangi,  dun- 
wengi,  MHGt.  tuneteenge  =  loel.  thunnvangi  = 
Sw.  tinning  =  Dan.  Unding),  the  temple,  <  thun-, 
appar.  base  of  thyn/ne,  thin,  +  wang,  cheek.] 
The  temple  (of  the  head). 

Stampe  tham  wele,  and  make  a  plaster,  and  lay  on  the 
forhede,  and  on  the  thcnwavges,  hot  anoynte  hym  flrste 
with  popilione  if  he  haf  e  anger  in  his  lyver. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  L  17,  t.  305.    CBaUiweU.) 

thnreti  n,  [<  L.  thus  {thur-),  tus  (tur-),  incense : 
see  thus^.']    Frankincense. 

An  unce  of  mascnl  thure 
Wei  smellyng,  and  an  unce  of  pepur  dure. 

Palladius,  Husboudrie  (E.  £.  T.  S.)^  p.  201. 

thurght.  A  Middle  English  form  of  tlwrough, 
through^,  through^. 

thurgnfaxet,  «.  A  Middle  English  form  of 
thoroughfare. 

thurghoutt,  prep,  A  Middle  English  form  of 
thoroughout,  throughout. 

thurible  (thU'ri-bl),  n,  [<  L.  ffiuribulum,  twri- 
bulum,  a  censer,  <  thus  (thur-),  tus  (<w-),  frank- 
incense ;  cf .  Gr.  8uog,  incense,  <  dveiv,  sacrifice ; 
Skt.  dhuma,  L.  fumus,  smoke  (see  fume).']  A 
censer.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  meaning  of  thuri- 
Ke  and  censer,  except  that  the  former  is  the  more  tech- 
nical ecclesiastical  word. 

Sweet  incense  from  the  waving  thurible 

Bose  like  a  mist.  Sauthey. 

thurifer  (thu'ri-f6r),  n,  [<  L.  fhurifer,  turifer, 
<  thus  {thur-),  tus  (tur-),  incense,  +  ferre  =  B. 
6eari.]    An  acolyte  who  carries  the  censer. 

thuriferous  (thu-rit'e-ms),  a.  [<  thurifer  + 
-ous.']    Producing  orbeanng  franMnoense. 

thiuiflcate  (thu-i±£'i-kat),  a,  [<  LL.  thwrifiea- 
tus,  turiflcatus,  pp.  of  thurificare,  turificare,  "bum 
incense:  see  thurify.']  Having  offered  incense. 
— The  thurlficate,  in  the  early  church,  those  who  had 
offered  incense  to  pagan  deities.  They  formed  part  of 
the  class  of  penitents  called  tbelapsed  (see  lapse). 

thurificatlon  (thu'ri-fl-ka'shon),  n,  [<  ML. 
*  thurificaUo(nr-),  <  LL.  thurificare,  bum  incense : 
see  thurify.]  The  act  of,  burning  incense  or  of 
fuming  with  incense.  ,   \ 

The  Church  of  England  ^v^  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
all  the  saints  memorative  honours,  no  inward  soul  sub- 
mission in  her  prayers  and  offices,  no  dependence,  no  in- 
vocation^ no  intercessions,  no  incense,  thur^ication,  can- 
dles, or  consumptive  offerings,  or  genuflexions. 

Evelyn,  True  Religion,  II.  352. 
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thurify  (thii'ri-fi),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  thurified, 
ppr.  thurifying.  [<  LL.  thurificare,  turificare, 
bum  incense,  <  L.  thus  (thur-),  tus  (tur-),  in- 
cense, +faeere,  make  (see  -fy).]  I.  trans.  To 
perfume  with  odors  as  from  a  thurible ;  cense. 
This  Herring,  or  this  cropshin,  was  sensed  and  thurijied 
in  the  smoalie. 

Nashe,  Lenten  Stufle  (Harl.  Misc.,  VL  176)i 

Ihe  Smoak  of  Censing,  Smoak  of  Thurifying 

Of  Images.  Sylvester,  Tobacco  Battered. 

H.  intrans.  To  scatter  incense ;  cense. 

Thuringian  (thtl-rin'ji-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Thu- 
ringia  (=  G.  Thuringeri)  +  -an.]  I.  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  Thuringia,  a  region  in  central  Germany. 
Properly  it  is  the  district  included  between  the  Har^  the 
Thuringian  Forest,  and  the  rivers  Werra  and  Saale ;  but 
it  is  often  regarded  as  comprising  the  Saxon  duchies,  the 
principalities  of  Schwarzburg  and  Reuss,  inclosed  exclaves 
of  other  states,  and  adjoining  parts  of  Prussia.  Thurin- 
gia was  a  medieval  landgraviate,  and  its  later  history  is 
merged  in  that  of  Saxony. 
II.  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Thuringia. 

thuringite  (thu-rin'jit),  n.  [<  Thuringia  (see 
Thuringian)  -t-'  -ite^.]  la.  mineral.,  a  hydrous 
silicate  of  iron  and  aluminium,  occurring  as  an 
aggregate  of  minnte  scales  which  are  distinct- 
ly eleavable  in  one  direction,  and  have  an  olive- 
green  color  and  nacreous  luster. 

thurl,  thurling.    See  thirl^,  thirling. 

thurm  (therm),  v.  t.  In  cabinet-maMng,  to  work 
(moldings  or  the  like)  across  the  grain  of  the 
wood  with  saw  and  chisel,  thus  producing,  in 
square  uprights  and  the  like,  patterns  similar 
to  those  turned  by  the  lathe. 

thurrockt,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  thorrocke; 
<  ME.  thurrok,  the  hold  of  a  ship,  <  AS.  thurruc, 
a  small  boat  (glossing  cumba  and  caupolus), 
also  prob.  the  hold  of  a  ship  (also,  according  to 
Lye,  a  drain  (eanalis) ;  but  see  thwruck),  =MD. 
durck,  dorck,  the  hold  of  a  ship;  perhaps  orig. 
(like  hold  itself)  'hole,'  akin  to  Goth,  thairko, 
a  hole,  and  to  AS.  thurh,  thuruh,  E.  thorough, 
through^:  see  thorough.]  The  hold  of  a  ship; 
also,  the  bilge. 

The  same  harm  dooth  som  tyme  the  smale  dropes  of 
water  that  entren  thurgh  a  litel  crevace  into  the  thurrok, 
and  in  the  botme  of  the  shipe.  Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 
Ye  shall  understande  that  there  ys  a  place  in  the  l^iottom 
of  a  shyppe  wherein  ys  gathered  all  the  ^Ithe  that  Com- 
eth into  the  shyppe  — and  it  is  called  in  some  contreof 
this  londe  a  thorrocke.  Other  calle  yt  an  hamron,  and 
some  calle  yt  the  bulcke  of  the  shyppe. 
Our  Ladyes  Mirroure  (London,  1530),  quoted  by  Tyrwhitt. 

thurrough  (thur'6),  n.  [A  dial.  var.  ot  furrow 
(as,  reversely,  fil^  for  thill),  or  else  a  var.  of 
thurr^lek,  a  drain,  regarded  as  a  particular 
Mseotthurrock.]  A  furrow.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

thurruck  (thur'uk),  n.  [A  further  var.  of  thur- 
rough, itself  a  var.  ot  furrow,  or  else  a  var.  and 
particular  use  of  thurroek.  The  AS.  thurruc 
defined  by  Lye  as  a  canal  or  drain  (eanalis), 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  that  sense :  see 
thurroek.]    A  drain.    HalUwell.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Thursday  (therzda),  n.  [<  MB.  Thursday, 
Tliursdey,  Thors  day,  Tlioresday,  a  contracted 
form  (after  the  Icel.  Thorsdagr)  of  early  ME. 
Thunres  dsei  (which  would  reg.  give  mod.  B. 
*Tliundersday),  <  AS.  Thunres  dxg  =  OFries. 
Thunresdi,  Dunrisdei,  Tongeresdei,  Tomsdei  = 
D.  Donderdao  =  MLG.  Donerdach  =  OHG. 
Vonarestag,  MHG.  Donerstac.  G.  Donnerstag  = 
loel.  Thorsdagr  =  Sw.  Dan.  Torsdag;  orig.  two 
words,  'Thundei-'s  day,'  'Thor's  day,'  translat- 
ing L.  Dies  Jovis :  see  thunder,  Thor,  and  day''-.] 
The  fifth  day  of  the  week.  See  week.  Abbrevi- 
ated Th.,  Thur Bounds  Thursday,  Ascension  day : 

so  called  from  the  old  parish  custom  of  marking  or  beat- 
ing the  bounds.  See  peranibulation.  —  Great  Thursday, 
Great  and  Holy  Tliursday,  in  the  ffr.  Ca.,  same  as 
Maundy  Thursday.  —  Green  Thursday,  Thursday  in 
Holy  Week;  Maundy  Thursday.— Holy  Tlinrsday,  As- 
cension day :  so  called  because  it  is  the  greatest  festival 
of  the  church  year  which  falls  regularly  upon  a  Thurs- 
day. This  name  has  always  been  given  to  Ascension  day 
in  England,  both  before  and  since  the  Reformation.  The 
application  of  the  name  to  Thursday  in  Holy  Week,  prop- 
erly Maundy  Thursday,  is  recent  and  incorrect^  resting 
either  on  confusion  or  on  imitation  of  foreign  (continen- 
tal) usage. — Maundy  Thursday.  See  TnouTid!/.— Re- 
mission Thursday,  Sheer  Thursday.  SameasJfattn- 
&/  rftursday.  —Thursday  of  the  Great  Canon.  See 
Gr&jU  Canon,  under  great. 

thurset  (thfers),  n.  [Also  dial,  thrush,  thrust 
(as  in  hobthrush,  var.  hobthrust),  <  ME.  thurse, 
thursse,  thyrce,  thurs,  thirs,  also  transposed 
thrusse,  thrwsse,  thrusche,  <  AS.  thyrs  =  OHG. 
durs,  duris,  turs,  thuris,  MHG.  durse,  dilrse, 
diirsch,  also  turse,  tiirse,  iiirseh,  a  giant,  demon, 
=  Icel.  thurs  (pron.  thus),  a  giaiif,  goblin,  dull 
fellow,  =  Norw.  tuss,  dial,  tusse,  tust,  a  goblin, 
kobold,  eU,  a  dvdl  fellow,  =  Dan.  tosse,  abooby, 
fool.    For  the  supposed  relation  vrith  deuce,  see 


thusness 

deuce^.  The  word  thurse  remains  in  various 
local  names,  as  Thursfisld,  Thursley,  Thursly, 
Thurso,  etc.  (in  some  instances  probably  eon- 
fused  with  Tiler's  as  in  Thursday),]  A  giant; 
a  gigantic  specter;  an  apparition.  Kenrtett  (in 
HalliweU, under *%rce);  Way  (inPrompt.Parv., 
p.  491,  note).  [Prov.  Eng.] 
Thykke  theef  e  as  a  thurese,  and  thildiere  in  the  hanche, 
Greesse  growene  as  a  galte,  fulle  grylych  he  Inkez  1 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  B.  T.  S.X  L  1100. 
There  shal  lyn  lamya  that  is  a  thirs  [var.  thrisse],  or  a 
beste  havende  the  body  lie  a  womman  and  horse  feet. 

Wyelif,  Isa.  xxxiv.  15. 

thurse-holet  (thers'hol),  n.  A  hollow  vault  in 
a  rook  or  stony  hill,  sometimes  used  as  a  dwell- 
ing,   ^ffenjiett  (quoted  in  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  491). 

thurse-houset  (thfers'hous), «.  Same  as  thurse- 
hole, 

thurstf.thurstyt.  Old  spellings  of  thirst,  thirsty, 

thurt  (thfert),  adv.  axidprep.  A  dialectal  form  of 
thwart^. 

thus^  (thus),  adv.  [<  ME.  thus,  thous,  thos,  < 
AS.  thus  (=  OS.  thus  =  OFries.  thus  =  D.  dus), 
prob.  a  var.  of  thys(=  OS.  thius),  instr.  of  thes, 
this:  see  this.]  1.  Of  manner  or  state :  (o)  In 
this  way  (referring  to  something  present  or  un- 
der consideration) ;  in  the  manner  or  state  now 
being  indicated :  as,  one  may  often  see  gardens 
arranged  thus  or  thiis. 

His  Aungell  cleere,  as  cristall  clene. 
Here  vn-to  yon  thus  am  I  sente. 

York  Plays,  p.  36. 

Thus  I  forestall  thee,  if  thou  mean  to  chide. 

Shak.,  Lucreoe,  1.  484. 

Nay,  Ellen,  blench  not  thus  away. 

Scott,  L.  ot  the  L.,  ii.  30. 

(&)  In  the  manner  just  indicated  (pointing  to 
something  that  has  just  been  said,  done,  or  re-   • 
ferred  to). 

Whetherthis  was  a  bragge  of  the  Russes  or  not,  I  know 
not,  but  thus  he  sayd.  HaMuyts  Voyages,  I.  257. 

Why  hast  thou  tAus  dealt  with  us?  Luke  ii.  48. 

The  goddess  thus;  and  thus  the  god  replies. 

Who  swells  the  clouds,  and  blackens  all  the  skies. 

Pope,  Iliad,  viii.  584. 

Incensed  at  being  thus  foiled,  Mnlejr  Abnl  Hassan  gave 
orders  to  undermine  the  walls.       Irving,  Granada,  p.  44. 

(c)  In  the  state  or  maimer  now  to  be  iudicated 
(pointing  to  somethiag  immediately  following). 
Therein  was  a  record  thus  written.  Ezra  vi  2. 

Were  he  my  kinsman,  brother,  or  my  son. 
It  should  he  thus  with  him ;  he  must  die  to-morrow. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iL  2.  82. 

2.  Of  cause:  Consequently;  accordingly;  so. 
things  being  so ;  hence  (pointing  to  something 
that  follows  as  an  effect). 

Thus,  for  my  duty's  sake,  I  rather  choose 

To  cross  my  friend.        Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  1. 17. 

Thus  men  are  raised  by  faction,  and  decried. 
And  rogue  and  saint  distinguished  by  their  side. 

Sryden,  The  Medal,  L  154. 

3.  Of  degree  or  quality :  To  this  extent  or  pro- 
portion; so. 

Whither  are  yon  thus  early  addrest? 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  ii.  1. 
Even  thus  wise- that  is,  thus  peaceable.  Holyday. 

liais  far,  to  this  point  or  degree. 

Thus  far,  with  rough  and  all-unable  pen. 
Our  bending  author  hath  pursued  the  stoiy. 

Shak.,  Hen.  v.,  EpU. 
Thus  much,  as  much  as  this ;  to  this  extent  or  degree : 
as,  thus  much  by  way  of  apology. 

Onely  thus  much  now  is  to  be  said,  that  the  Comedy  is 
an  imitation  of  the  common  errors  of  onr  life. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  ApoL  for  Poetrie. 

thus^  (thus),  n.  [L.  thus,  tus,  incense.  Of.  thu- 
rible, ete.]  Frankincense;  either  (a)  olibanum 
or  (6)  the  turpentine  which  concretes  on  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  yielding  turpentine Ameri- 
can thus,  the  prodact  chiefly  o? the  k>ng-leaved  pine,  Pi- 
nuspaiumis,  and  of  the  loblolly-pine,  P.  Teeda. 

thus-gatet,  adv.  [MB.,<  thus^  +  gate^.  Cf. 
another-gate.]    In  this  wise;  in  this  way;  thus. 

Now  with  hym  and  now  with  hure  and  tKus-gate  ich  begge. 
Piers  Plourman  (C),  vi  61. 
This  is  icyfuU  tydyng. 

That  I  may  nowe  here  see 
The  modyr  of  my  lord  kyng 
Thus^ate  come  to  me. 

York  Plays,  p.  100. 

thus-gatest,  adv,  [ME.  thusgates,  thusgatis;  < 
thus-gate  +  adv.  gen.  -es.]    Same  as  thus-gate. 

To  blyse  sal  I  sone  be  restorede 
If  I  my  saule  thusgates  wil  fede. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  108. 
And  thus  goHs  he  hailsed  the  croice. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.)i  p.  113. 

thusness  (rsus'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being  thus. 
Nature,  XLIH.  435.  [Bare  except  in  humorous 
use.] 


thuBsock 

thussockf,  n.    Same  as  tussock. 
thuswise  (thus'wiz),  adv.     [<  thus'^  +  wjge2.] 
In  this  manner;  thus.     [Bare.] 

It  Is  surely  better  ...  to  acquire  pieces  of  Iiistorica] 
information  thvgwiee  than  never  to  acquire  them  at  all. 
Mn£teenth  Century,  XX.  113. 
Thuya  (thii'ya),  n.  [NL.  (Tournefort,  1700),  < 
Gr.  Bvia,  Bva,  an  African  tree  with  sweet-smell- 
ing wood,  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  juniper  or 
arbor-vitss.]  A  genus  of  conifers  (the  arbor-vi- 
tse),  of  the  tribe  Cupressinese  and  subtribe  Tfe«<- 
yopsidines.  it  is  distinguished  from  Cupreism,  the  cy, 
press,  by  its  smaller,  less  indurated  cones,  and  usually  com. 
planate  leafy  branches.  The  4  species  are  natives  of  North 
America  and  eastern  Asia.  They  are  evergreen  trees  and 
shrubs  with  a  very  characteristic  habit,  having  the  flat 
leaf-like  branchlets  almost  whoUy  covered  by  small  ap- 
pressed  imbricated  leaves,  some  of  which  are  awl-shaped 
and  slightly  spreading ;  others,  on  different  brauohlets,  are 
blunt,  scale-like,  and  adnate.  The  small  ovoid  or  oblong 
cone  rarely  exceeds  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  usually 
composed  of  from  three  to  six  pairs  of  coriaceous  scales,  dry 
and  spreading  when  ripe,  the  lowest  and  uppermost  empty 
the  others  bearing  two  or  three  seeds  each.  The  typical 
species,  T.  oeddentalis,  the  arbor-vitee,  or  white  cedar  of 


Branch  with  Cones  of  American  Arbor-vitse  {Thuya  occiikntalis). 
a,  the  male  flower ;  b,  scale  of  cone,  showing  the  two  seeds ;  c.  a  seed, 
ventral  view. 

the  northern  United  States,  forms  extensive  cedar-swamps 
from  Minnesota  to  central  New  York  and  New  Brunswick, 
and  occurs  on  rockjr  banks  and  along  the  mountains  to 
North  Carolina.  It  is  usually  a  small  tree,  but  is  some- 
times from  60  to  70  feet  high.  It  is  cultivated  for  lawns  and 
hedges,  and  yields  a  valuable  light-brown  wood,  a  very 
aromatic  oil,  and  a  tincture  used  as  an  emmenagogue.    T. 
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ouB  two-ranked  branchlets  wholly  covered  by  oonosite 
acuta  ^d'^ntt^  *°  four  ranks,  the  margin^  ranks^! 
Sr"  l^A  ^l'?'?"''  spreading,  the  others  appressed,  glan! 
=  I^iw**  s'^'^na-  I'  is  cultivated  in  dwiS  varieties  as 
a^shrub  for  lawns,  under  the  name  of  hatchet-leaved  arbor- 

thwack  (thwak),  v.  t.  [Also  dial,  twack ;  a  var. 
ot  wliacic,  prob.  due  in  part  to  confusion  with 
the  equiv.  tliaclfi,  and  in  part  to  a  phonetic  in- 
terchange, wh-  to  fhw-,  which  occurs  in  the  other 
direction  in  loUte'^,  var.  of  tlmite,  in  whittle,  var. 
ot  thmttle,  m  whart,  var.  of  thwarfi-,  etc.]  1 .  To 
h     k^'*  something  flat  or  hard;  beat;  bang; 

■or  >„  .1       ,  ,    H^  *^il  not  stay. 
We  11  thwack  hun  hence  with  distaffs. 

ShaJc.,  W.  T.,  i.  2.  37. 
Take  all  my  cushions  down,  and  thwack  them  soundly. 
After  my  feast  of  millers. 

Middleton  (and  another),  Mayor  of  Queenborough,  v.  1. 
2f.  To  ram  down ;  pack. 

The  letters  he  addressed  me  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
number  of  six  hundred,  thwackt  with  loue  and  kmdnesse. 
SUmihurat,  Descrip.  of  Ireland  (Holinshed's  Chron.,  1. 42). 
thwack  (thwak),  n.  [<  thwack,  w.]  A  sharp 
blow  with  something  flat  or  hard;  a  whack; 
a  bang. 

But  Talgol  first  with  hardy  thwack 
Twice  bruised  his  head,  and  twice  his  back. 
•  5.  Bvctler,  Hudibras,  I.  ii.  796. 

N^oble  captain,  lend  me  a  reasonable  thwack,  for  the  love 
of  God,  with  that  cane  of  yours  over  these  poor  shoulders. 
Sidft,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  xi. 
=Syn.  Seethump. 

thwacker  (thwak'Sr),  n.  [<  thwack  +  -erl.] 
One  who  or  that  which  thwacks ;  specifically, 
a  wooden  tool  used  for  beating  half-dried  pan- 
tiles into  shape.  The  tiles  are  then  trimmed 
with  a  thwaoking-knife. 

thwacking  (thwak' ing),  a.  Thumping;  tremen- 
dous; great.     [CoUoq.] 

Sec.  Ser.  A  bonfire,  sir? 

<Si^r  01.  A  thwacking  one,  I  charge  you. 

Middleton,  Chaste  Maid,  v.  3. 

thwacking-frame  (thwak'ing-fram),  n.  In  tiJe- 
making^  a  table  with  a  curved  top,  on  which  a 
half-dned  pantile  is  bent  to  form  by  means  of 
blows  with  a  thwacker.    E.  S.  Knight. 

thwacking-knife  (thwak'ing-nif ),  n.  A  knife 
for  trimming  pantiles  on  the  thwacMng-frame. 

thwaitei  (thwat),  n.  [Also  dial,  twaite;  <  ME. 
*thwaite  (>  AW.  twaite),  <  loel.  thveit,  f.,  thveiti, 
n.,  a  piece  or  parcel  of  land,  a  paddock  (com- 
mon in  local  names),  also  a  unit  of  weight,  and 
a  small  coin,  =  Norw.  toeit,  tvet,  tvedt,  toed, 
a  piece  of  ground  (common  in  local  names), 
lit.  a  piece,  from  the  verb  seen  in  AS.  thwitan, 
ME.  thwiten,  cut,  chop:  see  thwite.']  Apiece  of 
ground  reclaimed  and  converted  to  tillage. 
Thwaite  chiefly  occurs  .as  the  second  element  in  local 


names,  especially  in  the  lake  district  of  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, as  in  Bassenf Awaite,  Croasthwaite,  and  Stonethwaite. 

irti^a«tea,  the  canoe-cedar,  or  red  cedar,  of  the  Weit,  found  thwaite2  (thwat),  ».     Same  &B  twaite^. 

ch.eflyfromAlaskatoOregon,isalargetreeoftenfrom200  thwangt,  «•    A  Middle  Bnghsh  form  of  thong. 

' "- thwarlet,  «•    [ME.,  perhaps  connected  with 

twirl  (D.  dwarlen) ;  otherwise  possibly  an  error 


for  tlmart,  cross :  see  thwart^,  a.]    Twisted  (?) ; 
intricate  (?) :  found  only  in  the  following  pas- 


te 250  feet  high  and  16  feet  in  diameter.  One  is  said  to  have 
measured  22  feet  in  diameter  and  326  in  height.  Thetrnnk 
rises  often  for  100  feet  aa  a  columnar  shaft  free  from 
branches.  The  trunks  were  hollowed  out  by  the  Indians 
into  canoes.  The  dull  reddish-brown  wood — which  is 
light,  soft,  compact,  easily  worked,  and,  as  in  the  other 
species,  slow  to  decay — is  greatly  valued  for  cabinet-work, 
interior  finish,  cooperage,  etc.  The  bark  yields  a  fiber 
which  is  made  into  hats,  mats,  and  baskets.  In  cultiva- 
tion it  Is  often  known  by  the  names  of  T.  plicata  and  T. 

i1^il,lfjib^Zfrnlm°orei^,'^"Zn^loea^'^  thwartl  (thwart)  adv.  avAprep.    [<  M^.  thwert 
California.    The  other  commonly  cultivated  species,  T.     (as  in  over  thwert,  thwert  over,  a  thwert,  a  thvrt, 


As  the  dok  lasted, 
Sythen  thrawen  wyth  a  thwong  a  thwarle  knot  alofte, 
Ther  mony  bellez  f ul  brygt  of  brende  golde  rungen. 
Sir  Gtmoayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.^  1. 194. 


(Biola)orieataZit,  the  Chinese  arbor-vitse,  native  ot  eastern 
Asia,  is  parent  of  numerous  varieties  remarkably  different 
in  habi^  with  bright-green,  golden,  silvery,  or  variegated 
spray,  closer  and  more  vertical  than  in  the  tree  of  the 
Atlantic  coast,  or  drooping,  elongated,  and  slightly  cylin- 
drical in  the  v^etypendvla,  the  weeping  arbor-vitse.  Sev- 
eral other  species  formerly  classed  here  are  now  separated, 
as  the  genera  ThuyopsU  and  Chamsecyparis.  Compare 
also  HeUnospora. 

thuyite  (thii'yit),  n.  [<  Thiiya  +  -«fe2.]  A  fos- 
sil plant  supposed  to  belong  or  be  closely  re- 
lated to  Thwya.  Several  plants  from  the  Wealden  and 
Jurassic  have  been  described  under  Thuyites  as  a  generic 
name,  in  regard  to  all  or  most  of  which  there  is  considera- 
ble uncertainty. 

Thuyopsidinse  (thu-yop-si-di'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Engler,  1887),  <  thmymsis  (•id-)  +  -inse.^  A 
subtribe  of  conifers,  of  the  tribe  Cupresstneee, 
typified  by  the  genus  Thmyopsis,  and  compris- 
ing also  libocedrus  and  Thwya. 
Thuyopsis  (thii-yop'sis),  n.  [NL.  (Siebold  and 
Zuccarini,  184'2),  <  Thuya  +  Grr.  o^if,  resem- 
blance.] A  genus  of  conifers,- of  the  tribe  Ou- 
presmnese,  type  of  the  subtribe  Thuyopsidinse. 
It  is  characterized  by  its  narrowly  two- winged  seeds,  four 
or  flve  under  each  of  four  to  eight  fertile  scales  of  the 
globose  cone.  The  only  species,  T.  doldbrata,  is  a  native 
of  Japan,  there  known  as  akeki,  and  planted  to  shade  ave- 
nues. It  is  a  tall  conical  evergreen  from  60  to  90  feet  high. 
Its  pendulous  whorled  primary  branches  bear  very  numer- 


athwart),<  leel.  tmert,  across  (um-thvert,  across, 
athwart),  =  Sw.  tvdrt,  rudely,  =  Dan.  tvert, 
adv.,  across,  athwart  (cf.  MD.  dwers,  dwersch, 
dwars,  D.  dwars  =  Gr.  zwerch,  across);  prop, 
neut.  ace.  (with  the  neut.  suffix  -t  usual  in 
Scand.)  of  the  adj.,  Icel.  thverr,  cross,  trans- 
verse, =  Sw.  todr-  =  Dan.  tver-  =  AS.  thweorh 
(thweor-),  transverse,  perverse^  =  MD.  *dwer, 
*dwar,  dwers,  dwersch,  dwars,  D.  dwars,  adj.,  = 
OS.Gr.  dwerdh,  twerh,  MHG.  twerch,  dwerch,  also 
querch,  Gt.  ewerch  in  comp.,  also  without  the 
final  guttural,  OHGr.  tiver,  MHG.  twer,  quer,  G. 
quer  =  LG.  quer  (> B.  g'Meerl),  cross,  transverse, 
=  Goth,  thwairhs,  angry  (not  found  in  lit.  sense 
'cross';  cf.  E.  cross^,  'transverse,'  also  'an- 
gry'); perhaps  connected  with  L.  torquere, 
twist :  see  torP-.  Connection  with  AS.  thurh, 
Goth,  thairh,  etc.,  through,  is  improbable :  see 
thorough,  through^.  Ct  athwart]  I,  adv. 'Prom 
side  to  side;  across;  csosswise;  transversely; 
athwart. 

Yet,  whether  thwart  or  flatly  it  did  lyte. 

The  tempred  Steele  did  not  into  his  braynepan  byte. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  vi.  30. 

The  bait  was  guarded  with  at  least  two  hundred  men, 

and  thirty  lying  vnder  a  great  tree  (that  lay  thwart  as  a 

barricade).     Quoted  in  Ca^t.  John  Smith's  Works.  I.  215. 


thwart 
II.  prep.  1.  Across;  athwart. 

And  laying  thwart  her  horse, 
In  loathly  wise  like  to  a  carrion  corse. 
She  bore  him  fast  away. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  in.  vii.  43. 
Cornelius  May  and  one  other  going  ashore  with  some 
goods  late  in  a  f  aire  euening,  such  a  sudden  gust  did  arise 
that  diiue  them  thwart  the  Riuer. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  n.  9a 

2.  Opposite  to ;  over  against. 
The  first  of  April  we  weighed  anchor  in  the  Downs,  and, 

thwart  Dover,  we  found  our  men  in  ketches  ready  to  come 
aboard.  Sir  H.  Middleton,  Voyage,  p.  2. 

thwart^  (thwart),  a.  [<  ME.  thwert,  <  thwert, 
adv. ;  or  <  loel.  tkvert,  neut.  adj.,  after  the  adv.: 
see  thwart^,  adv.  The  proper  mod.  form  of  the 
adj.  would  be  *thwar  (<  early  ME.  thweor,  < 
AS.  thweor-,  the  reduced  form  in  inflection  of 
thweorh)  or  *thwarrow,  <  AS.  thweorh.]  1.  Ly- 
ing or  extending  across  or  crosswise;  cross; 
transverse. 
Those  streetes  that  be  thwart  are  f  aire  and  large. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  234. 
The  slant  lightning,  whose  thwart  flame,  driven  down, 
Kindles  the  gummy  bark  of  flr  or  pine. 

MUtan,  P.  L.,  x.  1075. 
2t.  Antithetical. 

It  is  observable  that  Solomon's  proverbial  says  are  so 
many  select  aphorisms,  containing,  for  the  most  part,  a 
pair  of  cross  and  thwart  sentences,  handled  rather  by  col- 
lation than  relation,  whose  conjunction  is  disjunctive. 

Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  216. 

3.  Perverse;  contrary;  cross-grained. 
His  herte  tho  wurth  thwert.    Genesis  and  Exodus,  1. 3099. 

If  she  must  teem. 
Create  her  child  of  spleen,  that  it  may  live 
And  be  a  thwart  disnatured  torment  to  her ! 

Shak.,  Lear,  i.  4.  306. 

Now  he  would  make  that  love  prevail  in  the  world  and 

become  its  law;  the  world,  still  thwart  and  untoward, 

foils  his.purpose,  and  he  dies.    E.  Dowden,  Shelley,  II.  130. 

thwart^  (thw&rt),  n.  [<  thwa/rf^,  v.]  Opposi- 
tion; defiance. 

A  certain  discourteous  person,  who  calleth  himself  the 
devil,  even  now,  and  in  thwart  of  your  fair  inclinations, 
keepeth  and  detaineth  your  irradiant  frame  in  hostile 
thraldom.  Miss  Bumey,  Cecilia,  ii.  3. 

thwart^  (thwftrt),  V.  [<  ME.  thwerien;  <  thwart^, 
adv.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  pass  over  or  across; 
cross. 

Pericles 
Is  now  again  thwarting  the  wayward  seas. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  iy.  4. 10. 
Swift  as  a  shooting  star 
In  autumn  thwarts  the  night. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  567. 
In  this  passage  we  frequently  ohang'd  our  barge,  by  rea- 
son of  the  bridges  thwairting  our  course. 

Emlyn,  Diary,  Oct.  5, 1641. 
2t.  To  put  crosswise,  or  one  across  another. 

All  knights-templars  make  such  Saltire  Cross  with  their 
thwarted  legs  upon  their  monuments. 

FwOer,  Ch.  Hist.,  III.  iii.  11. 
3t.  To  put  in  the  way;  oppose. 

'Gainst  which  the  noble  Sonne  of  Telamon 
Oppos'd  himself  e,  and,  thwarting  his  huge  shield. 
Them  battell  bad.  Spenser,  VirgU's  Gnat,  1.  614. 

4.  To  cross,  as  a  purpose;  contravene;  frus- 
trate; baffle. 

Third  Out.  Have  you  long  sojourned  there? 
Vol.  Some  sixteen  months;  and  longer  might  have 
stay'd. 
If  crooked  fortune  had  not  thwa/rted  me. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iv.  1.  22. 
The  proposals  of  the  one  never  thwarted  the  inclinar 
tions  of  the  other.  Smith,  Sermons. 

O  thwart  me  noii  sir  Soph,  at  ev'ry  turn. 
Nor  carp  at  ev'ry  flaw  you  may  discern. 

Cowper,  Conversation,  L  91. 
"It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  Christian  Prince,"  added 
the  Abbess,  "  to  thwart  the  wishes  of  a  pious  souL" 

Scott,  Quentin  Durward,  xxxv. 
No  injudicious  interference  from    any  quarter  ever 
thwarted  my  plans  for  her  [a  pupil's]  improvement. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xii. 
=Syn.  4.  FoU,  Baffle,  etc.    SeefrmtraU. 

II.  intrans.  1,  To  go  crosswise  or  obliquely. 
Thomson. —  2.  To  bo  in  opposition;  be  con- 
trary or  perverse ;  hence,  to  quarrel ;  contend. 
Thwart  not  thou  with  thy  fellow. 

Babees  Book  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  7S. 
[Eare  in  both  senses.] 
thwart^  (thwftrt),  n.  [Also  dial,  thought;  prob. 
a  var.  of  thoft^  (as,  reversely;,  fhoft^  is  a  var.  of 
thought^),  a  rower's  seat,  mixed  with  thwart^, 
as  if  lit.  a  '  crosspieee ' :  see  thoft^,  thoft-fel- 
low.]  A  seat  across  a  boat  on  which  the  oars- 
man sits.  A  thwart  is  usually  a  special  fixture,  but  a 
board  may  be  used  for  the  purpose.  Some  thwarts  are 
contrived  to  slide  backward  and  forward  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  oarsman,  as  in  light  sculls  or  shells  used  for 
rowing  exercise  or  for  racing. 
Take  care  of  your  dress  in  the  mud  —  one  foot  on  the 
sit  in  the  middle — that 's  it. 

Whpte  MeloiUe,  White  Rose;  II.  viL 


thwart 

'Sow  Cap'n  CyniB  is  the  lacklest  seaman  &at  ever  sat 
on  a  thwart.    He  never  had  nothln'  happen  to  him. 

P.  B.  Stockton,  Merry  Chanter,  ili. 
After-thwart,  the  thwart  furthest  aft  in  a  whale-boat, 
occupied  by  the  after-oarsman.  Also  called  s^olte-thwart. 
— Bow-thwaxt,  the  second  thwart  in  a  whale-boat,  oc- 
cupied by  the  bow-oarsman, 
thwartedly  (thwar'ted-li),  adv.  Athwart;  ob- 
liquely.    [Bare.] 

We  do  not  live  in  the  inside  of  a  pearl ;  but  in  an  at- 
mosphere tlirough  which  a  burning  sun  shines  thwartedly, 
and  over  which  a  sorrowful  night  must  far  prevail. 

Rugdn,  Lectures  on  Art,  §  176. 

thwarter  (thwAr'tfer),  n.    [<  thwarfi  +  -erl.] 
One  who  or  that  which  thwarts  or  crosses. 
thwarter-ill  (thwfi,r't6r-il),  ».    Same  as  loup- 

thwart-hawse  (thwfirt'haz),  adv.  Naut,  across 
the  hawse. 

thwarting  (thwar'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
thwart^,  «.]  Opposing  act  or  action;  what- 
ever frustrates  or  baffles  or  tends  to  defeat 
one's  purposes,  wishes,  designs,  etc. 

The  woman  is  of  such  disposition  tliat  in  the  ende  of 
thirtie  yeeres  marriage  there  shal  euery  day  be  found 
thwartingt  in  her  condition,  and  alteration  in  her  conuer- 
sation.       Ouemra,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1677)^  p.  306. 

The  thwartingt  of  your  dispositions. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  2.  21. 

thwarting  (thwftr'ting),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  fhwart^.'i 
Perverse;  contrary. 

Such  shields  tooke  the  name  Clypei,  i.  chased  and  en- 
graven, not  in  the  old  word  in  Latine  Clnere,  which  signi- 
fleth  to  fight,  or  to  bee  well  reputed,  as  our  thwarting 
grammarians  would  with  their  subtile  sophistrie  seeme 
to  etymologize  and  derive  it. 

HoUandy  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxxv.  3. 

Ignorance  makes  them  churlish,  thwarting,  and  muti- 
nous. Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i. 

thwartingly  (thwftr'ting-li),  adv.  Perversely ; 
in  an  opposing  or  baffling  manner. 

It  is  wittingly  observed  that  the  over-precise  are  so 
thvmrtingly  cross  to  the  superstitious  in  aH  things  that 
they  will  scarce  do  a  good  work  because  a  heretic  doth 
it.  Rev.  T.  Adame,  Works,  II.  407. 

thwartly  (thw&rt'li),  adv.  [<  thwarfl  +  •ly^.'\ 
In  a  contrary  manner;  with  opposition;  per- 
versely. 

Sith  man  then  in  jndgeinge  so  thwarUy  is  bente 
To  satisfle  fansie,  and  not  true  Intente, 

W.  Kethe  (1664).    (DavCei.) 

thwartness  (thwfirrt'nes),  n.  [<  thwart^  + 
-ness.']  The  state  or  quality  of  being  contrary ; 
untowardness;  perverseness. 

Can  any  man  .  .  .  defend  it  lawfull,  upon  some  unkind 
usages,  OT  thinartnem  of  disposition,  for  a  parent  to  aban- 
don and  forsake  his  child,  or  the  son  to  cast  o9  his 
parent?  Bp.  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  iv.  2. 

thwartovert,  a.  [<  ME.  thmert  over;  <  thwarP- 
+  over.'\    Contrary;  bafSing. 

And  for  flfteenelong  dayes  and  nights  the  thwa/rUner  and 
crosse  north  easterly  winde  blew  us  nothing  but  lengthen- 
ing of  our  Borrowes.    John  Taylor,  Works  (1630).  (Nares.) 

thwartship  (thw&rt'shlp),  a.  [<  thwart\jprep., 
+  ship.']    Naut.,  lying  across  the  vessel. 

thwartshlpa  (thw&rt'ships),  adv.  [<  thwarfl-, 
prep.,  1,  -I-  ship  +  adv.  gen.  -«.]  Naut.,  across 
the  ship  from  side  to  side:  opposed  to  fore  and 
aft. 

thwlteti  i>-  t-  [<  ME.  thwiten,  thwyten,  <  AS. 
thwitan,  cut.  Hence  the  var.  white^,  and  ult. 
the  deriv.  fhmttle,  var.  whittle,  and  thwaite^.] 
To  cut ;  whittle.     [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

Twigges  fallow,  rede. 
And  grene  eek,  and  som  weren  whyte, 
Swiche  SB  men  to  these  cages  thvjyte, 
Or  maken  of  these  paniers. 

Chawxr,  House  of  Fame,  1. 1938. 

It  [the  bow]  was  peynted  wel  and  thwitten  [var.  twhitten, 

twythen\.  Bam.  of  the  Bote,  1.  933. 

thwittlet,  n.  [<  ME.  thwitel,  a  knife,  <  thwiten, 
cut:  see  thwite.]    A  whittle;  a  knife. 

A  Shefleld  thwitel  baar  he  in  his  hose. 

Chaucer,  Reeve's  Tale,  L  13. 

thwittleti  *•  '■  [^  thwittle,  «.,  or  freq.  of 
thwite.']    To  whittle. 

thworl  (thferl  or  thwfirl),  n.  A  variant  of  whorl. 

thy  (5M),  pron.  [<  ME.  thy,  thi,  a  shortened 
form  of  thin,  <  AS.  thin :  see  thine.  The  -»  was 
dropped  as  being  appar,  a  mere  inflectional 
ending.  Cf.  my.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  thee: 
possessive  of  the  pronoun  thou,  second  person 
singular.  It  is  used  in  solemn  and  grave  style. 
See  tJtine. 

For  beetlnge  was  thi  bodi  blewe. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  IS. 

Good  thy  judgement,  wench ; 
Thyhiigbt  elections  cleere. 

Martton,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  I.,  i.  1. 
These  are  thy  glorious  works.  Parent  of  good. 

Miltcn,  P  L.,  V.  153. 
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thydert,  i*^®-    A  Middle  English  form  of  thither. 

thyine  (thi'in),  a.  [<  Gr.  Oilvov,  <  dilvo^,  per- 
taining to  the  tree  called  6via  or  Ova:  see 
Thuya.]  Noting  a  precious  wood,  in  Rev.  xviii. 
12.  The  wood  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  Calli- 
tris  guadrivalvis.    See  Callitris. 

thyladne  (thil'a-sin),  n.  [<  NL.  Thyladnus, 
q.  v.]  The  native  wild  "dog,"  "wolf,"  "tiger," 
or  "hyena"  of  Tasmania,  Thyladnus  cynocepha- 
lus,  the  largest  living  carnivorous  marsupial. 


Thylacine  Dasyure,  or  Zebra-wolf  ( Thyladnus  cynocefihalus). 

It  is  of  a  grayish-brown  color,  banded  transversely  with 
black  on  the  back  and  hips,  whence  it  is  also  called  zebra- 
wolf.  The  same,  or  a  closely  related  animal,  formerly  in- 
habited also  Australia,  but  is  now  extinct.  Also  used  at- 
tributively. 

Thylacinus  (thi-las'i-nus),  n.  [NL.  (Tem- 
minck),  <  Grr.  flwAof  (Su^/c-),  a  pouch,  +  idjuv 
(kuv-),  a  dog.]  A  genus  of  carnivorous  marsu- 
pial mammals,  containing  the  thylacine  dasy- 
ure, T.  cynocephalus,  of  the  family  DasyuridcS 
and  subfamily  Dasyurinse.  The  teeth  are  46;  the 
vertebrse  are  C.  7,  D.  13,  L.  6,  S.  2,  Cd.  23 ;  there  are  no  ossi- 
fied marsupial  bones,  nor  is  there  any  hallux ;  the  general 
form  is  that  of  a  dog  or  wolf.    See  thyladne  (with  cut). 

Thylacoleo  (thil-a-ko'lf-o),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  dv- 
/Uzf  {BvXaK-),  a  pouch,  -f-  Muv,  a  lion.]  A  ge- 
nus of  large  extinct  diprotodont  marsupiiJs, 
h  aving  few  functional  teeth.  There  is  one  species, 
T.  Comdex,  originally  considered  carnivorous,  but  hav- 
ing a£QnitieB  with  the  herbivorous  kangaroos  and  phalan- 

Thyinallus  (thi-mal'us),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier,  1829), 
<  St.  BvfiaXXoc,  some  unknown  fish.]  In  ichth., 
a  genus  of  salmonoid  fishes ;  the  gp^aylings.  They 
are  not  anadi'omous,  have  moderate  scales,  the  tongue 
toottilesB,  and  the  dorsal  fin  long  and  very  high,  of  about 
twenty  rays.  They  are  beautiful  game-flshes,  of  northern 
regions.  The  American  grayling  is  T.  tignifer.  See  cut 
under  grayling. 

thyme  (tim),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  thime, 
time  (the  spelUng  with  th  being  in  artificial 
imitation  of  the  L.);  <  ME.  ^me,  tyme,  <  OP. 
thym,  F.  thym  =  Pr.  thimi  =  It.  timo,  <  L.  thy- 
mum,  ML.  also  thimus,  ti/mus,  <  Gr.  dhjiov,  also 
Bvftoq,  neut.,  thyme;  prob.  connected  with  diioq, 
incense,  <  *8ieiv,  smell:  see  thtis^.]  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Thymus.  The  common  garden  thyme  is  T. 
vulgaris,  a  native  of  southern  Europe.  Itisabushyunder- 
shrub  tmm  6  to  10  inches  high,  with  many  stems,  wMch 
are  erect  or  decumbent  at  the  base,  and  bear  very  small 
ovate  leaves.  It  is  of  a  pungent,  aromatic  property,  and 
is  largely  cultivated  as  a  seasoning  for  soups,  sauc^  etc. 
From  it  also  is  distilled,  especially  in  France,  where  the 
plant  abounds,  the  oil  of  thyme,  which  is  considerably  used 
in  veterinary  practice  and  in  perfumery,  and  in  the  latter 
use  often  passes  as  oil  of  origanum.  The  wild  or  creep- 
ing thyme,  or  mother-of -thyme,  isT.  SerpyUum,  a  less  erect 
plant  forming  broad  dense  tufts,  having  properties  similar 


thymiaterion 

to  those  of  T.  vulgaris,  but  less  cultivated  for  cnllnary  use. 
It  also  yields  an  oil,  from  one  of  the  names  of  the  plant 
sometimes  called  serpoUt-oU.  (See  lerpdUt.)  The  lemon 
or  lemon-scented  thyme,  sometimes  named  T.  effriodorus, 
is  regarded  as  a  variety  of  this  plant.  Both  species,  espe- 
cially variegated  varieties  of  the  latter,  are  desirable  bor- 
der or  rockwork  plants. 

I  know  a  bank  where  the  wild  thyme  grows. 

Shot.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  1.  249. 

But,  if  a  pinching  winter  thou  foresee. 
And  wonld'st  preserve  thy  famished  family. 
With  fragrant  thyme  the  city  fumigate. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  iv.  850. 

Basil  thyme,  Calamintlia  Acinos  (see  'bagU-thyme^;  ap- 
plied also  to  C.  ilTe^Teto  and  perhaps  some  other  species. — 
Cat-thyme,  (o)  See  Teutnum.  (6)  Same  as  herb  mastic 
^rhich  see,  under  Aer&).— Horse-thyme,  Calamintha 
Clinopodvum;  sometimes,  also,  the  common  wild  thyme. 
[Prov.  Eng.]— Oil  Of  thyme.  See  ot2.— Shepherd's 
tl^^me,  the  wild  thyme.  [Prov.  Eng.]— Virginian 
thyme.  See  Ps/c>»<irrfA«m«m.— Water-thyme,  a  fresh- 
water plant,  Elodea  (Anacharis)  Almnaslrwm,  of  the  Hy- 
droeharideie:  applied  by  Izaak  Walton  to  some  plant  not 
determined.  The  members  of  this  genus  did  not  grow  in 
England  in  Iiis  time.  Britten  and  HoUand. 
Thymelsea  (thim-e-le'a),  n.  [NL.  (EndUoher, 
1844;  earlier,  Toumefort,  1700,  applied  to  the 
genus  now  called  Daphne),  <  L.  thymelsea,  < 
Gr.  dvfityMia,  a  plant.  Daphne  Gnidium,  <  dv/wc, 
thyme,  +  tiala,  olive-tree.]  A  genus  of  apeta- 
lous  plants,  type  of  the  order  Thymelseaceee  and 
of  the  tribe  Euthymelseese.  it  is  characterized  by 
bisexual  unappendaged  flowers  with  a  spreading  border, 
usually  persistent  around  the  dry  membranous  one-celled 
pericarp.  Tliere  are  about  20  species,  natives  of  the  Medi- 
terranean region  from  the  Canary  Islands  to  Persia,  with 
a  few  of  wider  range  in  Europe  and  middle  Asia.  They  are 
perennial  herbs,  or  rarely  small  siirubs  with  scattered 
leaves,  generally  small  and  narrow,  and  small  sessile  flow- 
ers, soUtaiy  or  clustered  in  the  axils.  T.  tinctoria,  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  yields  a  yellow  dye.  See  herb  terrible, 
under  herb. 

Thymelseacese  (thim^e-le-a'sf-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Meisner,  1856),  <  Thymelsea  +'  -acese.]  An  or- 
der of  apetalous  plants,  of  the  series  Daphnales, 
characterized  by  its  perianth  of  four  or  five  im- 
bricated lobes  in  a  single  series,  and  by  the 
superior  radicle.  It  includes  about  400  species,  be- 
longing to  38  genera  classed  in  S  tribes,  of  which  Thyme- 
laa,  Phaleria,  and  AquHaria  are  the  types.  They  are 
usually  trees  or  shrubs,  with  a  tough  filamentous  or  net- 
ted baric  They  bear  entire  leaves,  usually  numerous, 
small,  and  with  a  single  vein.  The  flowers  are  commonly 
capitate  and  somewhat  Involucrate,  and  are  followed  by 
an  indehiscent  fruit,  a  nutlet,  berry,  or  drupe,  or,  in  the 
AqwUaHesB,  a  loculicidal  capsule.  They  are  natives  of 
temperate  climates,  especially  of  South  Africa,  the  Medi- 
terranean region,  and  Australia,  fewer  in  America,  and  rare 
in  the  tropics.  Among  the  important  genera  are  Daphne, 
Pimdea,  Passerina,  SteUera,  and  Dirca,  the  leatherwood, 
the  last-named  being  the  only  genus  in  the  United  States. 

thymele  (thim'e-le),  n.  [<  L.  ttiyimela,  thymele, 
<  Gr.  8v/iiA7i,  the  altar  of  Dionysus  in  the  or- 
chestra of  a  Greek  theater,  lit.  'a  place  for 
sacrifice,'  <  dveiv,  sacrifice.]  1 .  In  Gr.  antiq. ,  an 
altar;  particularly,  the  small  altar  of  Diony- 
sus which  occupied  the  central  point  of  the 
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Wild  Thyme  (.Thymus  SerpyUum). 
a,  the  corolla  ;  b,  the  calyx ;  c,  a  stameo- 


Thymele.— Orchestra  oF  the  Theater  at  Epidaurus,  Greece,  showing 
the  ancient  Hellenic  circle  floored  with  beaten  cinders  (Koi'i'trTpa)  for 
the  chorus.  The  site  of  the  thymele  is  marked  by  the  block  of  white 
stone  in  the  middle. 

orchestra  of  the  Greek  theater,  and  was  a  visi- 
ble token  of  the  religious  character  of  the  dra- 
matic representations. — 2.  [cap.]  [NL.  (Pabri- 
cius,  1808).]  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  hesperian 
butterflies,  or  skippers.  T.  alveolus  is  the 
grizzled  skipper,  a  British  species. 

thymelici  (thi-mel'i-si),  n.  pi.  [L. ,  pi.  of  ihyme- 
lieus,  <  Gr.  6v/ie^K6g,  belonging  to  the  thymele : 
see  thymele.]  In  the  ane.  Gr.  drama,  the  cho- 
rus: so  called  because  their  evolutions  took 
place  around  the  thymele. 

tnymiatechny  (thim'i-a-tek-ni),  n.  [Irreg.  < 
Gr.  dv/da/ia,  Ionic  ffv/i'iTi/ja,  that  which  is  burned 
as  incense  (<  dv/iiav,  bum  as  incense :  see  thymi- 
aterion), +  rix^v,  art,  skill.]  The  art  of  em- 
ploying perfumes  in  medicine.    Dunglison. 

tnymiaterion  (thim'i-a-te'ri-on),  n. ;  pi.  thymi- 
ateria  (-&).  [<  Gr.  Bv/iuiT^piov,  a  censer,  <  6v/tiav, 
bum  as  incense,  <  6v/m,  a  sacrifice,  <  Oiietv,  sac- 
rifice.] A  censer,  especially  one  of  ancient 
Greek  origin,  or  one  used  in  the  Greek  Church. 


thymic 

thymic  (thi'mik),  a.    Of  or  pertaming  to  the 

thymus  gland:   as,  the  thymic  vein Thymic 

asthma.    Same  as  Imryngwmus  slridvlm. 

thymol  (ti'mol),  n.  [<  thyme  +  -oJ.]  The  phe- 
nol of  oymene,  C10H13.OH,  a  stearoptene  ob- 
tained from  oil  01  thyme  by  distillation,  it  is  a 
crystaUine  solid  having  a  powerful  odor  and  a  very  acrid 
and  caustic  taste,  but  its  solution  sufBciently  diluted  baa 
the  smell  of  tbyme  and  an  agreeable  cooling  taste.  It  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is 
powerfully  antiseptic  in  its  properties,  and  is  used  in  med- 
icine as  a  dressing  for  unhealthy  wounds  or  sores. 

Thymus!  (thi'mus),  n.  [NL.  (Rivinus,  1690),  < 
L.  thymum,<.  Gr.  Su/iov,  Sd/iof,  thyme :  see  tkyme.'] 
A  genus  of  labiate  plants,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Satureineie  and  subtribe  Menthoidex;  the 
thyme,  it  is  characterized  by  axillary  or  spiked  few-flow- 
ered  verticillasters,  a  distinctly  two-lipped,  ten-  to  thir- 
teen-nerred  calyx  closed  within  by  hairs,  and  a  slightly 
two-lipped  corolla  with  four  perfect  stamens.  There  are 
about  40,  or  as  some  class  tiiem  100  species,  nearly  all 
natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  a  few  in  the  Canary 
Islands  and  Abyssinia,  and  one  or  two  widely  dispersed 
over  the  temperate  !(nd  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
They  are  small  shrubby  plants,  with  entire  leaves  small 
and  nearly  alike  throughout,  or  in  the  spike  changed  into 
bracts,  the  flowers  in  separate  axillary  whorls  or  in  loose  or 
compact  terminal  spikes.  The  species  are  known  in  gen- 
eral as  tAmif.  See  uso  mostic-Aerd,  and  cut  under  seamen. 

thymus^  (thi'mus),  n.  .  [NL.,  <  Grr.  eii/ioQ,  m.,  a 
warty  excrescence,  a  glandular  substance,  the 
sweetbread:  so  called  because  likened  to  a 
bimeh  of  thyme,  <  Bviiov,  Svftoc;,  thyme:  see 
thyme.'i  1.  In  anat.,  a  fetal  structure,  vestigial 
in  the  adult,  one  of  the  so-called  ductless 
glands,  of  no  known  function,  situated  inside 
file  thorax,  behind  the  breast-bone,  near  the 
root  of  the  neck.  The  thymus  of  veal  and  lamb  Is 
called  nneetbread,  and  more  fully  throat  or  neck-sweet- 
bread, to  distinguish  it  from  the  pancreas  or  stomach- 
sweetbread. 
2.  lupathol.,  same  as  aerotkymion. 

thymy  (M'mi),  a.  [<  thyme  +  -^1.]   1.  Abound- 
ing with  thyme  ;  fiagrant  with  thyme. 
Love  paced  the  thymy  plots  of  Paradise. 

Temnyeon,  Iiove  and  Death. 

2.  Eesembling  thyme;  of,  pertaining  to,  or 
characteristic  of  thyme :  as,  a  thymy  smell. 
Thynilidse  (thin'i-de),  n.  jal.  [NL.  (Erichson, 
1842),  <  ^ynnus  +  -4dee.']  1.  In  entom.,  a  Curi- 
ous family  of  hymenopterous  insects,  occurring 
in  South  America  and  Australasia,  and  allied 
to  the  ScoUidee.  The  female  is  wingless,  and  resembles 
a  large  ant  or  some  of  the  wingless  Proctotrypidm,  while 
the  male  is  usually  much  larger,  fully  winged,  and  very 
active.  The  last  abdominal  joint  is  furnished  with  chit- 
inous  projections,  aa  in  some  Chrytididm.  More  than  60 
species  are  known. 

2t.  In  iehth.,  a  family  of  scombroid  fishes;  the 
tunnies.    See  Thynnus,  2. 

Thynnus  (thin'us),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  thynnus,  thun- 
nus,  <  G-r.  Biwog,  a  tunny:  so  called  from  its 
quick,  glancing  motions,  <  Biivew,  Biiuv,  dart 
along.  Ct.  tunny.']  1.  In  e»to»i.,  a  remarkable 
genus  of  hymenopterous  insects,  typical  of  the 
family  Thynnidx.  The  species  are  Australian. 
FabrioMS,  1775. — Sf.  In  iehth.,  a  genus  of  scom- 
broid fishes,  so  named  by  Cuvier  tu  1817;  the 
tunnies.  Being  preoccupied  in  entomology,  the 
name  was  changed  by  Cuvier  in  1829  to  Orcy- 
nus.  See  cut  under  albaeore. 
Thyone  (thi'6-ne),  n.  [NL.  (Oken,  1815).]  1. 
The  typical  genus  of  Thyonidse.—2.  A  genus 
of  crustaceans. 

Thyonidse  (thi-on'i-de),  n.  pi.     [NL.,  <  Thyone 
+  -idse.'i    A  family  of  pedate  holothurians,  typ- 
ified by  the  genus    Thyone,  having  suckers 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  body.    They 
are  sometimes  called  sea-cacU. 
thyreoid  (thi're-oid),  a.  and  n.  Same  as  thyroid. 
thyreopalatinus  (thi"re-o-pal-a-ti'nus),  n. ;  pi. 
thyreopalatini  (-ni).    [NL.,  as  thyreo(id)  +  pala- 
tine^.]   Same  OsS  palatopharyngeus. 
thyreopharyngeus  (thi"re-o-far-in-ie'us),  «. ; 
pi.  thyreopharyngel  (-i).     [NL.,  as  thyreo(id)  + 
pharynx.]    Same  as  constrietor  pharyngis  in- 
'ferior  (which  see,  under  constrictor). 
Thyreus  (thi're-us),  n.     [NL.,  <  Gr.  dvpeSc,  a 
large  oblong  stield.]    A  genus  of  hawfc-moths, 
of  the  f  amSy  Sphingidse.    T.  abboU  is  the  Abbot's 
sphinx,  a  dull-chocolate  or  grayish-brown  moth  with 
brown  and  sulphur-yellow  hind  wings.    Its  larva  feeds 
upon  the  grape-vine,  and  has  two  marked  colorational 
forms,  one  green  and  one  brown.    The  caudal  tubercle  is 
polished  black  with  a  yellow  annulus,  and  the  venter  is 
yellow  with  pink  spots  between  the  prolegs.    See  out 
under  gphina. 

Thyridopteryx  (thir-i-dop'te-nks),  n.  [NL. 
(Stephens,  1835),  <  Gr.  Svptc  (fivpiS-),  dim.  of 
Bvpa,  a  door,  +  nripuS,  a  wing.]  A  genus  of 
moths,  of  the  family  P^c^»(^as.  The  common  bag- 
worm  of  the  United  States  ifs  the  larva  of  T.  ephemerse- 
farmis  The  female  is  wingless ;  the  male  abdomen  is  ro- 
bust, and  extends  for  some  distance  behind  the  hind  wings ; 
and  the  male  antennse  are  broadly  pectinate  almost  to  the 
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pS>twP^  genus  is  also  represented  in  Australia.  See 
I'eyeladee,  and  out  under  bay-worm 

thyro-aryepiglotticus  (thi"ro-ar-i-ep-i-glot'i- 
kus),  n.  [NL.,  as  thyro{id)  +  ary(tenoid)  + 
emglottu.]  Same  as  thyro-arytenoid  muscle 
(which  see,  under  thyro-arytenoid). 

thyro-arytenoid  (thi"ro-ar-i-te'noid),  a.  [< 
thyro(^d)  -I-  arytenoid.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  thyroid  and  arytenoid  oartilages.-Thyro- 
arj1»noid  folds  or  ligaments,  the  vocal  cords.  (3)  Jn- 
fenor,  a  strong  elastic  band  passing  on  either  side  from 
♦  it*'',?  ^^^  thyroid  cartilage  to  the  anterior  angle 

01  the  base  of  tlie  arytenoid  carti&ge.  It  is  covered  with 
/S,™./""™"'  membrane,  and  forms  the  true  vocal  cord. 
ip)  Superior,  a  delicate  fibrous  band  of  elastic  tissue  on 
either  side,  passing  from  the  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage 
to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage.  It  is 
covered  with  mucous  membrane,  and  forms  the  so-called 
false  vocal  cord.— Thyro-aiTtenold  muscle,  a  broad. 
Hat  muscle  on  either  side  of  the  larynx,  passing  from  the 
angle  of  the  alse  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  the  crico- 
thyroid membrane,  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  and  an- 
terior surface  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage.  It  is  divisi- 
ble into  an  inferior  or  inner  portion,  adjacent  and  parallel 
to  the  vocal  cord,  and  a  superior  and  outer  portion.  This 
muscle,  innervated  by  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve,  re- 
laxes the  vocal  cord. 

thyro-arytenoideus  (thi-ro-ar^i-te-noi'de-us), 
n.  [Nh.:  see  thyro-arytenoid.]  Tlie  thyro-ary- 
tenoid muscle.— Thyro-arytenoideus  superior. 
Same  as  arytenmdeus. 

thyro-epiglottic  (tM-ro-ep-i-glot'ik),  a.  [< 
thyro{ia)  -H  epiglottis  +  4c.]  Pertaining  to  the 
thyroid  cartilage  and  the  epiglottis.— Thyro- 
epiglottic ligament,  the  long  and  narrow  ligament  con- 
necting the  epiglottis  with  the  angle  of  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage, just  below  the  median  notch  of  the  latter. 

thyro-epiglottidean  (tM-ro-ep^i-glo-tid'e-an), 
a.  [<  thyro(id)  +  epiglottis  (-id-)  +  -e-an.] 
Pertaining  to  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  the  epi- 
glottis.—Thyro-eplglottideaii  muscle,  a  delicate  fas- 
ciculus arising  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  just  external  to  the  origin  of  the  thyro-arytenoid 
muscle,  spreading  out  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  sacculus 
laryngis,  some  fibers  extending  to  the  aryteno-epiglottid- 
ean  fold,  others  to  the  margin  of  the  epiglottis.  It  is  in- 
nervated by  the  Inferior  laryngeal.    Also  called  depressor 


thyro-epiglottideus  (thi-r6-ep"i-glo-tid'e-us), 
n. ;  pi.  thyro-epiglottidei  (-1).  [NL. :  see  thyro- 
epiglottidean.]  The  thyro-epiglottidean  mus- 
cle (which  see,  under  thyro-epiglottidean).  . 
thyroglottideus  (thi"r6-glo-tid'e-us),  «.;  pi. 
thyroglottidei  (-i).  Same  as  thyro-epiglottideus. 
thyronyal  (thi-ro-M'al),  n.  [<  thyro(id)  +  hy- 
(oid)  +  -al.]  In  zool.  and  anat.,  a  bone  de- 
veloped in  the  third  postoral  visceral  arch  of 
the  embryo  of  higher  vertebrates,  correspond- 
ing to  the  first  branchial  arch  of  fishes  and  am- 
phibians, (a)  In  man  and  other  mammals,  the  greater 
cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone.  See  first  cut  under  skuU^.  (6) 
In  a  bird,  sometimes,  one  of  the  long  horns  of  the  hyoid 
bone,  which  curl  up  behind  the  skull,  and  in  some  wood- 
peckers even  up  over  the  top  of  the  skull  to  the  eye  or 
hostrU,  consisting  each  of  two  pieces  properly  named 
ceratobrancMal  and  epibraruiMdl.  The  ceratobranchials 
and  epibranchials  together  are  badly  called  the  thyrohyals, 
and  in  still  more  popular  language  the  "  greater  comua 
or  "  horns"  of  the  hyoid  bone. 
thyrohyoid  (thi-ro-hi'oid),  a.  and  n.  [<  thy- 
ro(id)  -I-  hyoid.]  I.  a.  In  anat.,  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
—Thyrohyoid  arch,  the  third  postoral  visceral  arch.— 
Thyrohyoid  Id^ament,  a  round  elastic  ligament  passing 
from  the  superior  cornu  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  to  the 
extremity  of  the  great  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone.  Also 
called  lateral  thyrohyoid  ligament,  in  distinction  from  the 
thyrohyoid  rmmbrane.  See  cut  under  laryna!.—Tlljro- 
^Oid  membrane.  See  memirane,  and  cut  unietlaryna;. 
— Thyrohyoid  muscle,  a  muscle  extending  from  the 
oblique  ridge  on  the  outer  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage 
to  the  great  cornu  of  the. hyoid  bone:  Innervated  from 
the  hypoglossal.  See  cut  under  mracZei.— Thyrohyoid 
space,  the  depressed  space  between  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage and  the  hyoid  bone  in  front. 

II.  n.  A  small  muscle  of  man  and  some  other 
animals,  apparently  a  continuation  of  the  ster- 
nothyroid, arising  from  the  thyroid  cartilage 
of  the  larynx  and  inserted  into  the  hyoid  bone. 
Its  action  approximates  the  parts  between 
which  it  extends.  See  cut  under  muscle'^. 
thyroid  (thi'roid),  a.  and  n.  [Also,  and  prop., 
thyreoid;  <  Gr.  evpeoeiS^c,  shield-shaped  (x^- 
ipoc  dvpeoeiSijQ,  the  thyroid  cartilage),  <  dvpsdg,  a 
large  oblong  shield  (<  6vpa,  door),  +  elSog,  form, 
shape.]  I,  a.  Shield-shaped.  Specifically— (a)  In 
anai.,  noting  the  largest  and  principal  one  of  the  several 
cartilages  of  the  larynx,  and  several  associated  parts ;  also, 
noting  the  obturator  foramen  and  obturator  membrane. 
(6)  In  zool.,  noting  shield-shaped  color-markings,  or  birds 
having  a  thyroid  marking:  as,  the  thyroid  woodpecker, 
/SpAurcijKeMstft!/''''*''^''*'— Comua  of  the  thyroid  oaiti- 
lase  See  cornu.—lBtlunus  of  the  thyroid  gland.  See 
isthmm.— Obllciue  line  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  See 
oblique.— PyraxaiA  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Seepyramid. 

Tliyroid  artery,  either  of  two  arteries  distributed  to 

the  region  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  thyroid  body,  (o) 
Superior,  a  branch  of  the  external  carotid,  distributed  to 
the  sternothyroid,  sternohyoid,  and  omohyoid  muscles  and 
the  thyroid  body,  and  giving  off  the  hyoid,  sternomastoid, 
laryngeal,  and  cricothyroid  branches.  (6)  Iv/erior,  abranch 
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of  the  thyroid  axis,  passing  beneath  the  great  cervical  ves- 
sels to  be  distributed  to  the  lower  part  of  the  thyroid  body, 
to  the  scalenus  anticus,  longus  colli,  inferior  constrictor, 
and  the  infrahyoid  muscles,  and  giving  off  the  ascending 
cervical,  inferior  laryngeal,  tracheal,  and  esophageal 
branches.— Thyroid  axis.  See  oarjsi.- Thyroid  body, 
the  so-called  thyroid  gland.  See  below.— Thyroid  carti- 
lage, the  largest  cartilage  of  the  larynx,  situated  between 
the  hyoid  bone  and  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  composed 
of  two  lateral  halves,  or  alse,  continuous  in  front,  where 
they  form  the  projection  known  as  Adam's  apple.  It  artic- 
ulates with  the  epiglottis  and  the  cricoid  and  other  laryn- 
geal cartilages,  and  affords  attachment  to  the  vocal  cords. 
See  cut  under  torj/jia;.- Thyroid  dislocation,  In  sura., 
dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  or  femur  into  the 
thyroid  or  obturator  foramen. — Thyroid  foramen.  See 
foramen — Thyroid  gangUon.  See  ganglion.— Tbyioii 
gland,  a  large  and  very  vascular  body,  consisting  chiefly 
of  a  congeries  of  blood-vessels,  but  not  provided  with  a 
duct  or  known  to  furnish  any  secretion,  saddled  upon  the 
larynx  and  upper  part  of  the  trachea.  Its  functions,  if  it 
have  any,  are  unknown ;  it  takes  no  part  in  respiration, 
though  associated  with  the  windpipe,  and  is  apparently  a 
vestigial  organ,  or  the  remains  of  some  undetermined  func- 
tional homologne  of  the  lowest  vertebrates.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  disease  known  as  bronchocele  or  goiter,  becoming  some- 
times enormously  enlarged. — Thyroid  vein.    See  vein. 

II,  n.  1.  The  thyroid  cartilage. —  2.  The 
thyroid  gland. — 3.  A  thyroid  artery,  vein,  or 
nerve. 

thyroidal  (thi'roi-dal),  a.  [<  thyroid  +  -al.] 
Same  as  thyroid. 

thyroideal  (thi-roi'de-al),  a.  [<  thyroid  +  -e- 
-al.]    Same  as  thyroid" 

thyroidean  (thi-roi'de-an),  a.   Same  as  thyroid. 

thyroidectomy  fthi-rol-dek'to-mi),  «.  [<  thy- 
roid +  Gr.  eKTOfi%  a  cutting  oiit.]  Excision  of 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  thyroid  gland  or  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage. 

thyrotomy  (thi-rot'o-mi),  n.  [<  thyro(id)  + 
Gr.  -TOfiia,  <  ri/iVEiv,  r'a/itlv,  cut.]  In  swrg.,  divi- 
sion of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

thyrse  (thSrs),  n.  [=  F.  thyrse,  <  L.  thyrsus,  < 
Gr.  diipaog,  a,  sta,\k,  stem:  see  thyrsus.]  1.  Same 
as  thyrsus,  1. 

Wild  I  am  now  with  heat ; 

O  Bacchus  I  coole  thy  raies  I 
Or  frantick  I  shall  eate 
Thy  thyrse,  and  bite  the  bayes. 
Herrick,  To  Live  Merrily,  and  To  Trust  to  God. 

2.  In  lot.,  a.  contracted  or  ovate  panicle,  being 
a  mixed  or  compound  form  of  inflorescence  in 
which  the  primary  ramification  is  centripetal 
and  the  secondary  or  ultimate  is  centrifugal. 
The  Inflorescenee  of  the  horse-chestnut  and  that  of  lilac 
are  typical  examples.  Also  thyrsus  and  cymobotrys.  See 
cut  under  ^sciUus. 

3.  A  small  earthenware  vessel,  of  a  form  re- 
sembling that  of  a  pine-cone,  especially  such 
a  vessel  of  ancient  make. 

From  their  resemblance  to  pine  cones  they  have  been 
called  thyrses,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  used  for 
holding  mercuiT. 

R.  M.  Smith,  S.  K.  Handbook,  Persian  Art,  p.  12. 

thyrse-flower  (th6rs'flou'''6r),  n.  A  plant  of 
the  acanthaceous  genus  Thyrsacanth/us. 

thyrsi,  n.    Plural  of  thyrsus. 

thyrsiform  (thfer'si-fdrm),  a.  [<  L.  thyrsus,  a 
thyrsus,  +  forma,  form.]  In  tot.,  resembling 
or  having  the  form  of  a  fiiyrse. 

thyrsoid  (ther'soid),  a.  [<  Gr.  Bipaoc,  a  stalk, 
stem,  -I-  eUog,  form.]  In  hot.,  having  somewhat 
the  form  of  a  thyrse.    Also  cymobotryose. 

thyr  soidal  (thfer'  soi-dal),  a.  [<  thyrsoid  +  -al.] 
Same  as  thyrsoid. 

thyrsus  (ther'sus),  ».;  pi.  thyrsi  (-si).  [<  L. 
thyrsus,  <  Gr.  Oiipaog,  a  stalk  or  stem,  the  Dionys- 
iac  wand.]  1.  One  of 
the  most  common  at- 
tributes or"  emblems  of 
Dionysus  (Bacchus) 
and  his  thiasus  and  vo 
taries.  it  was  a  staff  tipped 
with  an  ornament  like  a  pine- 
cone  and  sometimes  wrapped 
round  with  ivy  and  vine- 
branches,  and  appears  in  va- 
rious modiflcationsin  ancient 
representations.  The  bac- 
chantes carried  thyrsiin  their 
hands  when  they  celebrated 
their  orgies.  Also  thyrse. 
2.  Same  as  thyrse,  2. 

Thysanocarpus  (this"- 
a-no-kar'pus),  n.  [NL. 
fW.'J.  Hooker,  1833),  so 
called  from  the  pods 
which  hang  like  tassels ; 
<  Gr.  BiiaavoQ,  a  tassel,  + 
mpndc,  fruit.]  A  genus 
of  cruciferous  plants,  of 
the  tribe  Isatidese.  It  is 
characterized  by  a  small  one- 
seeded  winged  silicle,  often 
with  a  perforated  margin, 
by  accumbent  cotyledons,  and  stamens  without  appen- 
dages.  There  ai'e  about  6  species,  natives  of  California  and 


Thyrsus.—  From  cast  of  a  vEise 
wiUi  archaistic  reliefs,  in  the  Mu- 
seum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 


Thysanocarpus 

Oregon.    They  are  slender  branching  annuals,  with  pin- 

natifld  radical  leaves,  and  entire,  clasping,  and  sagittate 
stem-leaves.  The  racemose  white  or  violet  flowers  are  fol- 
lowed by  flattened  ovate  or  roundish  pods  hanging  on  fili- 
form pedicels  and  resembling  samaras.  A  variety  of  T. 
cMTsipei  with  perforated  wing  is  known  as  laca-'podj ;  and  a 
fringed  variety  of  T.  laciniatus,  aa/ringepod  (which  see). 

Thysanopoda  (this-a-nop'o-da),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr. 
Biiaavoc,  a  tassel,  + 'Wodf  (jrod-)  =  E.foof]  A 
genus  of  crustaceans.  T.  inermis  is  a  small  spe- 
cies which  furnishes  much  of  the  food  of  the 
great  blue  rorqual,  BalsBnoptera  sibbaldi. 

thysanopter  (this-a-nop't6r),  n.  [<  Thysanop- 
tera.'\    A.  thysanopterous  insect. 

Thysanoptera  (this-a-nop'te-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Haliday,  1836),  <  Grr."(%£roi'OfJ' a  tassel,  +  irTepdv, 
a  win^.]  In  Brauer's  system,  the  seventh  or- 
der of  insects,  including  only  the  family  Thrip- 
idse  (or  Thripsidm),  by  the  older  authors  (be- 
fore Haliday)  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
Hemiptera.  The  head  ends  in  a  short  fleshy  beak,  but 
the  maxillee  bear  two-  or  three-jointed  palpi,  and  labial 
palpi  are  present.  The  wings  are  long,  narrow,  often  vein- 
less,  and  furnished  with  a  long  fringe.  In  the  males  of 
some  species  the  wings  are  wanting.  The  eggs  are  cylin- 
dric,  round  at  one  end  and  knobbed  at  the  other.  The 
larva  and  pupa  are  both  active.  The  feet  end  in  bulbous 
enlargements,  whence  the  name  Phyaopoda,  applied  to  the 
group  by  Burmeister.  Two  species  have  been  found  to 
be  carnivorous,  but  the  majority  are  plant-feeders.  The 
principal  genera  are  PMceothrips,  Idmothrips,  and  Thrips. 
See  cut  under  Thrips, 

thysanopteran  (this-a-nop'te-ran),  a.  and  n. 
[<  thysanopter  +  -am. J"  I.  a.'Tliysanopterous. 
II.  n.  A  thysanopter. 

thysanopterous  (this-a-nop'te-rus),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Thysanoptera. 

Thysanotus  (this-a-no'tus),  n.  [NL.  (E.  Brown, 
1810),  so  called  from  the  fringed  flower-seg- 
ments ;  <  Gr.  Biiaavog,  a  tassel,  fringe,  -I-  oig  (ur-), 
ear.]  A  genus  of  liliaceous  plants,  of  the  tribe 
Asphodelese  and  subtribe  Anthericese.  it  is  charac- 
terized by  panlcled  or  fascicled  flowers  with  their  three  In- 
ner segments  fringed,  by  smooth  fllaments,  and  by  a  three- 
celled  ovary  wijJi  two  superposed  ovules  in  each  cell.  The 
22  species  are  all  Australian.  One,  T.  chrysafttTieruSt  occurs 
also  in  tfa  e  Philippines  and  in  southern  China,  They  gi'ow 
from  a  thick,  ha^ened  horizontal  rhizome,  in  some  species 
short  and  mostly  replaced  by  a  cluster  of  fibers  or  tubers. 
They  produce  grass-like  radical  leaves  and  a  leafless  scape, 
erect,  or  in  one  species,  T.  diehotonvuXt  almost  twining. 
They  are  known  as  fritige^Uy,  and  are  occasionally  culti- 
vated for  the  peculiar  iris-like  flowers. 

Thysanura  (this-a-nu'ra),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille, 
1802):  see  <%«(j!»4M-o«es.]  1.  The  lowest  order 
of  hexapod  insects,  including  primitive  wing- 
less ametabolous  forms  with  simple  eyes,  living 
usually  in  damp  places  and  under  stones,  and 
known  as  sprmgtails  and  bristletails.  in  many 
species  the  tracheee  are  wanting.  It  comprises  in  this 
sense  the  three  suborders  Coll&nwola,  Symphyta,  and  Ci- 
nura.  See  cuts  under  Carapodea,  sUverfiBh,  and  ^ringtait. 
2.  An  order  of  less  extent  (when  the  Collem- 
bola  are  considered  of  ordinal  rank,  as  by  Lub- 
bock), including  only  the  families  Japygidx, 
Campoctidse,  and  LepismaUdse,  and  correspond- 
ing to  the  suborder  Cmwa. 

thysanuran  (this-a-nU'ran),  a.  andm.   [<  Thysa- 
nura +  -an.]     I.  "a.  Thysanurous. 
II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Thysanwa. 

thysanurian  (this-ar-nii'ri-an),  a.  Same  as  thys- 
anurous.   J.  JS.  Comstock. 

thysanuriform  (this-a-nu'ri-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL. 
Thysanura,  q.  v.,  +  ii.  forma,  form.]  Eesem- 
bling  a  thysanuran;  thysanurous.  S.B.8cud- 
der. 

thysanurous  (this-a-nii'rus),  a.  [<  Gr.  dvaavog, 
a  tag,  tassel,  +  ohpd,  tail.]  Having  long  cau- 
dal filaments  which  serve  as  a  springy  spring- 
tailed;  belonging  to  the  Thysarm/ra,  in  either 
sense. 

thyself  (THi-self),  pron.  [<  thy  +  self.  See 
self]  A  pronoun  used  reflexively  for  empha- 
sis after,  or  in  place  of,  thou:  as,  thou  thyself 
shalt  go  (that  is,  thou  shalt  go  and  no  other). 

Thou  alone  art  unhappy,  none  so  bad  as  thyself. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  343. 

Glad  to  flnd  thyself  so  fair, 
Poor  child,  that  ifaitest  for  thy  love  1 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  vi 

ti^  (te),  n.     [Native  name.]    In  Polynesia,  the 

I   plant  Cordyline  terminalis,  same  as  M;  in  New 

Zealand,  transferred  to  C.  austraUs  and  C.  indi- 

visa,  plants  otherwise  known  as  cabbage-palm, 

and,  with  the  whole  genus,  as  palm-lily. 

ti^  (te),  n.    In  solmization.    See  si. 

Ti.   In  chem.,  the  symbol  for  titanium. 

tia  (te'a),  n.    See  Sageretia. 

tiao  (tya'6),  n.  [Chinese.]  A  string  of  cash. 
See  cash^,  1. 

Twenty  miles  from  Peking  the  big  cash  are  no  longer 
in  circulation.  Small  nominal  cash  are  used,  1,000  of  which 
make  a  tiao,  and  3,000  to  3,500  of  which  are  equal  to  a  tael  of 
silver.  Rep  of  Sec.  of  Treasury,  1886,  p.  390. 


Head  of  Leo 
XII.,  wearing  the 
Tiara. 
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tiar  (tiar),  n.  [<  F.  tiare,  <  L.  tiara :  see  Uara.J 
A  tiara.     [Poetical.] 

Of  beaming  sunny  rays  a  golden  tiar 
Circled  his  head.  Maton,  F.  L,,  iii.  625. 

tiara  (ti-a'ra),  n.  [Formerly  also  tiar;  <  F.  tiare 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  tiara;  <  L.  tiara,  Haras,  <  Gr.  ndpa, 
Tidpag,  Ti^pj/g,  the  head-dress  of  the  Persian 
kings;  origin  unknown.]  1.  An  ornament  or 
article  of  dress  with  which  the  ancient  Persians 
covered  the  head :  a  kind  of  turban.  As  different 
'  authors  describe  it  it  must  have  been  of  different  forms. 
The  kings  of  Persia  alone  had  a  right  to  wear  it  straight  or 
erect ;  lords  and  priests  wore  it  depressed,  or  turned  down 
on  the  fore  side.  Xenophon  says  the  tiara  was  encom- 
passed with  the  diadem,  at  least  in  ceremonials. 

On  his  head  ...  he  ware  a  Persian  tiara,  all  set  down 
with  rows  of  so  rich  rubies  as  they  were  enough  to  speak 
for  him  that  they  bad  to  judge  of  no  mean  personage. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  v. 
2.  A  cylindrical  diadem  pointed  at  the  top, 
tipped  with  the  mound  and  cross  of  sovereignty, 
and  surrounded  with  three  crowns,  which  the 
Pope  wears  as  a  symbol  of  his 
threefold  sovereignty,  im  late  in 
the  middle  ages  tiara  was  a  synonym  of 
mitra,  a  bishop's  miter,  and  at  ceremonies 
of  a  purely  spiritual  character  the  Pope 
still  wears  the  miter,  not  the  tiara.  Cam. 
Diet 

Gregory  XI.  assumed  the  Ua/ra  on  the 
last  day  of  1370.       The  Century,  XL.  B92. 

3.  Figuratively,  the  papal  dignity. 
— 4.  A  coronet  or  frontal;  an  or- 
nament for  the  head :  used  loose- 
ly for  any  such  ornament  consid- 
ered unusually  rich:  as,  a  Mara 
of  brilliants. — 5.  In  her.,  a  bearing  represent- 
ing a  tall  cap-like  or  pointed  dome  surrounded 
by  three  crowns,  one  above  the  other,  and  hav-; 
ing  at  the  point  an  orb  and  cross:  it  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  crown  of  the  Pope,  it  is 
usually  all  of  gold,  and  this  does  not  need  to  be  expressed 
in  the  blazon.  Also  called  Pope's  erown,  triple  crown. 
6.  Inconeh.:  (a)  Amiter-shell.  (6)  lcap.2  [NL. 
(Menke,  1830).]  A  genus  of  miter-shells. 
tiaraed(<i-a'rad),  a.  [<*ia»"a  +  -e(J2.]  Adorned 
with  a  tiara.  Imp.  Diet. 
Tiarella  (ti-a-rel'a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnteus,  1753), 
so  called  in  allusion  to  some  resemblance  of  the 
capsule  to  a  tiara  or  turban;  dim.  <  L.  Mara,  a 
cap:  see  tiara.']  A  genus  of  polypetalous  plants, 
of  the  order  Saxifragacese  and  tribe  Saxifragese. 
It  is  characterized  by  a  one-celled  ovary  with  the  placentss 
basilar  or  nearly  so.  The  5  species  are  natives  of  North 
America,  except  one  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  They 
are  slender  erect  herbs  from  a  perennial  root,  bearing  a 
terminal  raceme  of  white  flowers  and  numerous  long-peti- 
oled  leaves,  which  are  chiefly  radical,  and  are  undivided  as 
in  the  eastern,  or  deeply  parted  as  in  the  western  Ameri- 
can species,  T.  cordifolia,  native  from  Canada  to  Virginia, 
is  called /oZse  rmi^^wort  and  codlwort.  See  eoolwort. 
tibt  (tib),  n.  [Particular  uses  of  Tib,  dim.  of 
l^bby,  Tibbie,  a  corruption  of  the  name  Isabel. 
Cf.  JiW>i,  Jaeki-,  Tom,  etc.,  similarly  used.]  1. 
A  common  woman ;  a  paramour. 

Thou  art  the  damned  doorkeeper  to  every 
Coistrel  that  comes  enquiring  for  his  Tib. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  iv.  6. 176. 

2.  The  ace  of  trumps  in  the  game  of  gleek. 
See  Tomi,  3. 

tib-cat  (tib'kat),  n.  [<  Tib,  female  name,  cor- 
responding to  Tom  in  tom-cat.]  A  she-eat :  cor- 
relative with  tom-cat.  MalUwell.  [Obsolete  or 
prov.  Eng.] 

liberian  (ti-be'ri-an),  a.  [<  L.  Tiberianus,  of 
Tiberius,  <  Tiberius,  Tiberius,  a  Roman  prse- 
nomen,  prob.  coimeoted  with  Tiberis,  the  river 
Tiber.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Tiberius,  Roman 
emperor  A.  D.  14  to  37. 

tibertt  (tib'ert  or  13'b6rt),  n.  [Also  tybert;  prop, 
a  man's  name,  the  same  as  l)/balt,K.  OF.  Thibaud, 
Thibaut,  a  form  of  Theobald,  G.  Dietbolt,  etc.] 
An  old  name  for  a  cat.  Compare  tib-cat.  "Shak- 
speare  regards  Tybalt  as  the  same  [as  Tibert],  hence  some 
of  the  insulting  jokes  of  Mercutio,  who  oalla  Tybalt '  rat- 
catcher' and  'king  of  cats."'  (Nares.) 
'Mongst  these  Tiberts,  who  do  you  think  there  was? 

B.  Jonson,  Epigrams,  cxzxiii, 

tibet,thibet(ti-bet'),»-  [Short  for  nbetcloth.] 
1.  Same  as  Tibet  cloth.— 2.  A  woolen  stuff  usu- 
ally printed  in  colors. 

Tibetan  (tib'e-tan),  a.  andn.  [Also  Thibetan; 
<  'Bbet  (see  def.)  -I-  -an.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Tibet  (or  Thibet),  a  dependency  of  China, 
situated  north  of  India. 

II.  TO.  1.  A  native  of  Tibet.— 2.  The  lan- 
guage of  Tibet.  It  belongs  to  the  monosyllabic 
or  southeastern  Asiatic  family. 

Tibet  cloth.   [Also  Thibet  cloth :  so  called  from 
lYftet  in  Asia.]     1.    A  heavy  material  made 
wholly  or  in  part  of  goat's  hair. — 2.  A  delicate 
stuff  for  women's  dresses. 
Also  tibet. 
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Tibetian  (ti-be'shian),  a,  and  n.  [Also  Thibe- 
tian;  <  Tibet  +  -iaii.]    Same  as  Mbetan. 

tibia  (tib'i-a),  n. ;  pi.  tibise,  tibias  (-e,  -az).  [=  F. 
tibia,  <  L.  Ubia,  the  shin-bone,  the  sUin,  hence 
a  pipe,  flute  (orig.  of  bone).] 

1.  In  anat.  and  zool.,  the  inner 
and  usually  the  larger  of  the  two 
bones  of  the  cms,  or  lower  leg, 
extending  from  the  knee  to  the 
ankle ;  the  shin-bone  of  man. 
This  is  of  prismatic  section,  with  a  great- 
ly expanded  head  which  articulates  with 
the  femur  to  the  exclusion  of  the  flbula, 
and  a  process  at  the  foot  which  forms 
the  inner  malleolus  of  the  ankle.  The 
tibia  forms  the  ankle-joint  In  all  mam- 
mals which  have  one,  with  or  without 
the  fibula,  by  articulation  with  the  as- 
tragalus. In  many  cases  it  appears  to 
be  the  only  bone  of  the  lower  leg,  the 
flbula  being  shortened  and  partly  abort- 
ed, or  even  completely  ankylosed  with 
the  tibia.  Much  of  the  tibia  is  subcu- 
taneous in  man,  and  the  character  of  the 
broad  face  and  sharp  edge  of  its  pris- 
matic section  has  an  ethnological  sig- 
nificance. See  platycnevnic,  and  cuts 
under  erus,  digiWgrade,  Emidee,  fibula, 
Omithoscelida,  Pumbigrada,  Plesiosau- 
rus,  tarsus,  and  skeleton,  with  several 
others  cited  under  the  last-named  word, 

2.  In  omith.,  the  tibiotarsus.  In 
some  birds,  as  the  loon,  the  tibia 
develops  an  immense  apophysis 
which  projects  far  above  the 
knee-joint.  See  also  cuts  under 
Dromseus  and  tibiotarsus. — 3. 
That  segment  of  the  hind  limb 
which  extends  from  the  knee  to 
the  ankle ;  the  part  of  the  leg  cor-  ^^^  mrinator  im- 
responding  to  the  extent  of  the  m™"  about"' Sf 
tibia;  the  cms;  the  drumstick  natural  size, 

of  a  fowl:   used  especiaUy  in  eud'?f  fiin4-"^' 

ornithology. —  4.  In  entom.,  the  *buia;  ot,  jj™'^' 

fourth  and  penultimate  joint  of  ?^p5sis     °aSi?l 

the  leg,  between  the  femur  and  ^^^"  "•'""^' 

the  tarsus,   it  is  often  enlsu^ed,  as  in 

saJtatorial  forms,  especially  in  connection  with  such  in- 

crassate  femora  as  those  of  grasshoppers,  etc.    See  cuts 

unt^er  corbictdum  and  coxa. 

5.  An  ancient  variety  of  flageolet,  or  direct 

flute,  single  or  double.    Seejhite^,  1  (a). 

The  same  variety  of  strings  may  be  observed  on  their 
harps,  and  of  stops  on  their  Tibiae. 

Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (Works,  ed.  Bohn,  I.  460). 

Clypeate,  digitate,  foUaceous,  palmate  tibise.  See 
the  adjectives. — Obuque  line  oi  ttie  tibia.  See  oblique. 
— Pronator  tibia.  See  peroneotibial,  2. —  Serrate  tib- 
iie.    See  serrate. — Spines  of  the  tibia.    See  spine. 

tibial  (tib'i-al),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  tibial,  <  L. 
tibialis,  <  tiiia,  the  shin-bone,  a  pipe:  see 
tibia.]  I,  a.  1 .  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tibia, 
shin-bone,  or  inner  bone  of  the  lower  leg  or 
crus:  siS,  the  tibial  erest;  tibial  mnseles;  tibial 
arteries. —  2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  eras,  or 
lower  leg  (see  tibia,  3):  as,  iiWaZ  feathers ;  tib- 
ial scutella. — 3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  foui-th 
segment  of  the  leg  of  an  insect :  as,  tibial  hairs, 
— 4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pipe  or  flute  called 
tibia. — Anterior  tibial  nerve,  a  branch  of  the  perc^ 
neal  nerve  lying  in  front  of  the  interosseous  membrane. 
It  supplies  the  tibialis  anticus,  the  extensor  longus  digi- 
torum,  extensor  longus  pollicis,  extensor  brevis  digitorum, 
and  with  sensory  fibers  the  ankle-joint  and  the  skin  on  the 
dorsal  surface  of  contiguous  sides  of  the  first  and  second 
toes.— Posterior  tibial  nerve,  the  continuation  of  the 
popliteal  nerve  down  the  back  of  the  leg  beneath  the 
muscles  of  the  calf.  After  supplying  the  muscles  of  the 
baok  of  the  leg,  except  the  popliteus,  it  divides  at  the  in- 
ner side  of  the  ankle  into  the  internal  and  external  plan- 
tar.—Tibial  apophysis,  in  omith.,  a  long  process  from 
the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  in  some  birds.  See  tibia,  2. — 
Tibial  arteries,  branches  resulting  from  the  bifurca- 
tion of  the  popliteal  artery,  especially  the  two  main 
trunks,  (a)  The  anterior  extends  along  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  interosseous  membrane,  after  passing  through  the 
aperture  in  the  upper  part  of  that  membrane,  as  far  as  the 
bend  of  the  ankle,  where  it  becomes  the  dorsal  artery  of  the 
foot.  It  supplies  the  muscles  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
leg,  and  gives  off  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  recur- 
rent arteries  and  the  malleolar  arteries,  (b)  The  posterior 
continues  down  between  the  superficial  and  deep  muscles 
of  the  back  of  the  leg,  giving  off  muscular,  cutaneous, 
and  internal  malleolar  branches,  and  the  medullary  and 
peroneal  arteries,  and  bifurcating  near  the  heel  into  the 
internal  and  external  plantar  arteries. — Tibial  Orest. 
See  crista  tibiee,  under  cristo,— Tibial  epipliyBes,  tibial 
COndyleB,  in  ornUh,,  that  part  of  the  tarsus  which  is  to  he 
or  has  been  ankylosed  with  the  tibia  proper.  See  cuts  un- 
der tibia  and  tibiotarsux.—liUal  trocfilea,  in  omith.,  a 
bridge  of  hone  across  the  lower  end  of  the  tibiotarsus, 
between  its  condyles,  confining  certain  tendons  which 
play  beneath  it  as  if  in  a  pulley. 

II.  ».  1.  A  structure  connected  with  the 
tibia;  especially,  such  a  ir^sole,  artery,  or 
nerve.— 2.  The  fifth  joint  of  a  spider's  leg, 
being  the  second  of  the  two  which  form  the 
shank. 

tibiale  (tib-i-a'le),)i.;  pi.  iiftiaJwi  (-li-S,).  [NL., 
neut.  of  L.  tibialis:  see  tibial.]    A  bone  of  the 


tibiale 
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tarsus,  the  inner  one  of  the  proximal  row  of  Tibouchlliese  (tib-ij-kin'f-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Co- 
tarsal  bones  on  the  tibial  side  of  the  tarsus,  in  gniaux,  1888),  <  liboucMna  +  -ex.]  A  tribe  of 
especial  relation  with  the  tibia,  as  is  the  astray-  plants,  of  the  order  MelastomacesB,  including 
alus,  which  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  tibi-  20  genera,  of  which  TiboucMna  is  the  type, 
ale,  while  others  consider  that  the  astragalus,  tic^  (tik),  n.  [Formerly  tick  (see  UgV^);  <  F.  tic 
besides  representing  the  tibiale,  includes  also  (OF.  also  *jcg,  Ucquet),  a  twitching,  a  disease 
the  bone  called  intermeiimm-  See  cuts  under  of  horses ;  esp.  in  the  phrase  tic  douloureux, 
Ichthyosawia,  Plesiosaurus,  and  tarsus.  'painful  twitching,'  facial  neuralgia;  cf.  tic,  a 

tibiaUs  (tib-i-a'UB), ».;  pi.  tibiales  (-lez).  [NL.  vicious  habit,  =  fi.  Ucchio,  a  ridiculous  habit, 
(bo.  musculus):  see  tibial.']  One  of  several  mus-  whim,  ea_price ;  origin  uncertain.]  A  habitual 
cles  of  the  crus,  or  lower  leg,  and  foot,  in  rela-  spasmodic  contraction  of  certain  muscles,  es- 
tion  with  the  tibia.— Tibialis  antlcua,  a  fusiform  pe'cially  of  the  face;  twitching;  vellication: 
muscle  arising  oUefly  from  the  external  surface  of  the  especially  applied  to  tic-douloureux,  or  facial 
shaft  of  the  tibia,  and  inserted  mostly  into  the  internal  neuralgia.  See  tic-douloureux. 
fluneiform.  Also  eallei  anterior  Wnat  mmde  aai  hippie  *■  2  tip  WrJ  c+iir  ^■iV'^1i1.|q^  «  rAr^-na-n  imit-a 
mi.  Seeoutunderm««cfei.-Tlblalispoaticus,amusole  wC-",  XlC-Dim  (tiJ£,  tik  bSrcl), ».     [Appr.  miita- 


arising  chiefly  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  tibia  and 
the  inner  surface  of  the  fibula,  and  inserted  chiefly  into 
the  Internal  cuneiform  and  scaphoid.  Also  called  nauti- 
ms  and  posterior  tibial  musde.  See  cut  under  musde^. — 
Tibialis  secundus,  an  occasional  muscle  of  man,  passing 
from  the  back  of  the  tibia  to  the  ligament  of  the  ankle- 
joint.  ' 

tibicen  (ti-bi'sen),  n.  [L.,  <  Uhia,  a  flute,  + 
canere,  sing;  see  Ubia  and  chant.']  In  anc. 
music,  a  flute-player. 

tibicinate  (ti-bis'i-nat),  v,  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  U- 

[\ 'L'L.  Ubicinatus, 


tive.  Cf.  Toccus,  tock,  tofc.]  An  AMcan  beef- 
eater or  ox-pecker;  an  ox-bird.  See  cuts  under 
Bwpliaga  and  Textor. 

tical  (tik'al  or  ti'kal),  n.  [Also  teecal,  tecul ;  < 
British  Burmese  tilcal,  a  word  of  obscure  origin, 
the  true  Burmese  word  being  kyat,  and  the  Sia- 
mese word  bat.]  A  weight  now  used  in  Burma 
and  Siam,  and  formerly  in  many  other  places 
in  the  Indies,  equal  to  about  230  grains  troy; 
also,  a  current  silver  coin  of  Siam,  worth  2s.  Id. 
(about  50  United  States  cents). 


dolorous.]  A  severe  form  of  facial  neuralgia; 
prosopalgia,  it  is  characterized  by  a  sudden  attack  of 
very  acute  pain,  attended  with  convulsive  twitchings  of 
the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  continuing  from  a  few  minutes 
to  several  hours.  Often  called  simply  tie. 
ticet  (lis),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  tisen,  tysen,  <  OF.  User, 
entice :  see  enUoe,  of  which  E.  tice  is  in  part  an 
aphetio  form.]    To  entice;  seduce. 

Fro  thens-forth  she  tyaed  euer  Merlin  to  come  speke 
with  hir.  Merlin  (E,.  E.  T  8.),  iii.  418. 

What  strong  enchantments  tice  my  yielding  soul ! 

Xarlawe,  Tamburlaine,  I.,  i.  11. 


run.]     That  genus  which  contains  the  waU- 


fticjmated,  ppr. „      ^.-  ^    .  , 

pp.  of  tibiemare,  play  on  the  flute,  <  L.  tibieen  tlC-douloviTeilX  (tik'd8-18-r6'),  m*  tP.:  mv, 
{tibum-),  a  flute-player:  see  tibicen.']  To  play  a  twitching;  douloureux,  painful:  see  Uc^  and 
onaflute.     [Bare.]  '  '  ^     '  "  »  -       ■■  i 

tibiofascialis  (tib'i-o-fas-i-a'lis),  w.j  pi.  tiUo- 
fasdales  (-lez).  [KL.,  <  tibia  +  fascia,  fascia.] 
A  small  occasional  muscle  of  man,  upon  the 
lower  part  of  the  tibia. 

tibiofemoral  (tib"i-6-fem'o-ral),  a.  [<  tibia  + 
femw  (femor-)  +  -al.']  Common  to  the  tibia  and 
the  femur;  femorotibial— Tibiofemoral  index, 
the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  tibia  to  that  of  the  femur. 

tibiofibular  (tib^i-o-fib'-Q-lar),  a.     [<  tibia  + 
fibula  +  -ar.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tibia 
and  the  fibula:  as,  the  tibiofibular  articulations,  ticementt  (tis'ment),  n.    [<  Mce  +  -ment;  or  by 
A\%o  iXbtoperoneal.  apheresis  from  eniiceraero*.]    Allurement;  en- 

tibiometatarsal  (tib"i-o-met-ar-tar'sal),  a.    [<    ticement;   seduction.    Imp.  Diet, 
tibia  +  metatarsus  +  -al.]    In  ornith.,  of  or  per-  Xichbome  case.    See  caseK 
tabling  to  the  tibia  and  the  metatarsus:  as,  the  Xjchodroma  (ti-kod'ro-ma),  n.    [NL.  (Illiger, 
ankle-joint  of  a  bird  is  apparently  tibiometatar-    1811),  <  Gr.  relxo^,  a  wall','  +  -Spofiog,  <  l^nniMdv, 
gai,  but  in  reality  mediotarsal.  -     —    ■  '■  '  .   .       .^       -  -n 

tibioperoneal  (tib"i-6-per-9-ne'al),  a.  [<  tiUa 
+  peroneum  +  -al.]    Same  as  Ubiofibular. 

tibiotarsal  (tib'^i-o-tar'sal),  a.  [<  UUa  +  tar- 
sus +  -al.]  1.  In  zool.  aiid  atiat.,  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  tibia  and  the  tarsus:  as,  Ubiotarsal 
ligaments. — 3.  In  entom.,  pertaining  or  com- 
mon to  the  tibia  and  the  tarsus_  of  an  insect's 
leg:  as,  a  Ubiotarsal  brush  of  hairs. 
Also  tarsotihial. 

Tibiotarsal  articulation,  the  ankle-joint  of  any  mam- 
mal :  opposed  to  mediotarsal  or  tanotarsal  artimlatzon^ 
Tibiotarsal Iteaments.ligaments  running  fiom  the  tibia 
to  the  astragalus :  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  are  distm- 
guished  in  man. 

tibiotarsus  (tib"i-6-tar'sus),  «.;  pi.  ttUotwrsi 
(-si).  [NL.,  <  Mbia  +  tarsus.]  In  ornith.,  the 
tibia,  which  in  a  bird 
consists  of  a  tibia  prop- 
er with  an  epiphysis  at 
its  distal  end,  constitut- 
ed by  the  proximal  por- 
tion of  the  tarsus,  in 
adult  life  forming  the 
so-called  condyles  of 
the  tibia. 


An  upper  tarsal  bone,  or 
series  of  tarsal  bones,  fuses 
with  the  lower  end  of  the 
tibia,  making  this  leg-bone 
really  a  Ubio-tartm;  and 
similarly,  a  lower  bone  or 
set  of  t^al  bones  fuses  with 
the  upper  end  of  the  meta- 
tarsus, maldng  this  bone  a 
tarso-metatarsus. 
Cmm,  Kes  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  120. 

Tibouchina    (tib-i?-ki'- 

na),  n.     [NL.  (Aublet,  ^^__^  ^^^^ 

ln5),  from  the  name  in  end  if  left  awa,  front  view. 
Guiana.]     A  genus  of 


Tibiotarsus  of  a  Bird  (common 
fowl),  sliowinff  tlie  formation  of 
the  tibial  malleoli  by  ^s,  the  as- 
tragalus, a  bone  of  the  tarsus; 
Cn.  cnemial  process  of  tibia ;  / . 
tibia ,  f,  fibula.  ^,  right  tibia, 
external  lateral  view :  B,  right 
tibia,  front  view ;  C.  end  of  left 
tibia,  external  lateral  view ;  V, 


Wall-creeper  ( Tichodroma  muraria). 

creepers,  T.  muraria  and  others,  and  gives  name 
to  the  Tidhodrominx.    See  wall-ereeper. 

tichodrome  (ti'ko-drom),  n.  A  bird  of  the  ge- 
nus 'Koliodroma. ' 

Tichodrominse  (fi"ko-dro-nu'ne),  n.pl-  \^^>< 
Tichodroma  +  -insB.]  A  subfamily  of  Certhi- 
idie,  or  creepers,  represented  by  the  genus  Ti- 
ehodroma;  the  wall-creepers. 

tichorhine  (ti'ko-rin),  a.  and  «.  [<  Gr.  retxoS, 
wall,  +  Me  (J>">-),  nose.]  I.  a.  Having  an  os- 
sified nasal  septum:  specifying  a  rhinoceros. 
Spp  II.     Owen,  Palseontology,  p.  366. 

n  ra.  A  fossil  rhinoceros  {Rhinoceros  Ucho- 
rhwus)',so  called  from  the  median  vertical  bony 
septum  or  wall  which  supports  the  nose.    "•""» 

ticfci  (tik),  V.     [Also  dial,  tig;  <  ME. 
tilcken  =  D.  tikken  =  LG.  tikken,  >  G, 


polypet'alous  plants,  type  of  the  tribe  liboucU 
neie mth.e ovA.et Melastomaeex.  Itis  '       "■'  ' 


tick 

At  night  when  the  doors  are  shut. 
And  the  wood-worm  picks, 
And  the  death-watch  Ucka. 

Browning,  Mesmerism. 
To  tick  ajld  toyt,  to  mdulge  in  playful  love-pats,  or  the 
like;  dally. 

Stand  not  ticktjig  and  toying  at  the  branches,  .  .  .  but 
strike  at  the  root.    LaJtimer,  Sermon  be&  £dw.  VI.,  1660 
Unto  her  repaire. 

Where  her  flocks  are  feeding. 
Sit  and  tick  and  tag. 
Till  set  be  the  sunne. 

Mngland'a  Helicon  (16U),    (Nares. ) 

H.  trans.  1.  To  touch  lightly,  as  in  the  game 
of  tag  or  tig;  tag.     [Obsolete  or  dialectal.]  — 

2.  To  place  a  dot  on,  over,  or  against;  mark 
with  or  as  with  a  tick  or  dot:  as,  to  Uck  one's  fs 
in  writing;  to  set  a  dot  against,  as  in  cheeking 
off  the  items  in  a  list  or  catalogue;  check  by 
writing  down  a  small  mark:  generally  with  off. 

When  I  had  got  all  my  responsibilities  down  upon  my 
list,  I  compared  each  with  the  bill  and  Ucked  it  off. 

IHckem. 

3.  To  note  or  mark  by  or  as  by  the  regular 
clicking  of  a  watch  or  clock. 

1  do  not  suppose  that  the  ancient  clocks  ticked  or  no- 
ticed the  seconds. 

Toilet,  Note  on  Shalsspear's  Winter's  Tale.    (XotAom.) 

ticfci  (tik),  n.  [Also  dial.  Ug ;  <ME.  fefc  =  MD. 
tick,  t>.  tik  =  LG.  tikk,  a  touch,  pat,  tick  (cf .  It. 
tecca,  a  small  spot,  <  Tent.);  ttom  the  verb.] 

1.  A  slight  touch  or  tap;  a  pat.  [Obsolete  or 
dialectal.] 

Flay  out  your  play  lustily ;  for  indeed  ticks  and  dalliances 
are  nothing  In  earnest. 

fiSr  P.  Sidney  (Arber's  Bug.  Garner,  I.  309). 

Lord,  if  the  peevish  infant  fights,  and  flies 

With  unpared  weapons  at  his  mother's  eyes, 

Her  frowns  (half-mixed  with  smiles)  may  chance  to  show 

An  angry  iove-tick  on  his  arm  or  so. 

Quarlet,  Emblems,  III.  vi.  42. 

2.  A  slight  sharp  sound,  as  that  made  by  a  light 
tap  upon  some  hard  object ;  also,  a  recurring 
click  or  beat,  as  of  a  watch  or  clock. — 3t.  The 
game  known  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  tig, 
and  in  the  United  States  as  tag.    See  tagK 

At  Hood-winke,  Barley-breake,  at  Tick,  or  Prison-base. 
Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xxx.  34. 

4.  A  dot  or  slight  mark :  as,  the  tick  over  the 
letter  i ;  the  tick  used  in  checking  off  the  items 
in  a  list  or  catalogue. —  5.  A  small  spot  or  color- 
mark  on  the  coat  of  an  animal. — 6.  A  speck;  a 
particle ;  a  very  small  quantity.     [CoUoq.] 

Faith  will  confidently  . . .  assure  thee  . . .  that  the  least 
tick  befalls  thee  not  without  the  overruling  eye  and  hand, 
not  only  of  a  wise  God,  but  of  a  tender  Father. 

Sev.  S.  Ward,  Sermons,  p.  34. 

KagTietlc  tick.    See  magnetie. 

tick^  (tik),  n.  [<  MB.  tike,  tyke,  teke,  <  AS.  *Uca 
or  "tica  (found  once  as  ticia,  appar.  an  error  for 
*tiica,  i.  e.  *Mca,  or  for  *ticca)  =  MD.  teke,  t-eecke, 
D.  teefcf =MLG.  uG.  teke  =  'MSGr.zeche,  G.  zecke 
(cf.  F.  tiqus  =  It.  zecca,  <  Teut.),  a  tick.  Cf. 
Armenian  Us,  tick.]  1.  One  of  many  different 
kinds  of  mites  or  acarines  which  are  external 
parasites  of  various  animals,  including  man. 
(b''  A  mite  of  the  family /awdato,  and  especially  of  the  ge- 
nus /lodes;  a  wood-tick ;  a  dog-tick;  a  cattle-tick.  There 
are  many  species,  found  in  the  woods  and  fields,  capable 
ot  independent  existence,  but  liable  to  fasten  upon  dogs, 
cattle,  etc.,  forming  temporary  parasites.  They  bury  the 
head  in  the  skin  of  the  host,  and  hang  there  sucking  the 
blood  until  they  swell  up  enormously,  lose  their  hold,  and 
drop  off.  They  are  annoying,  but  not  poisonous  or  espe- 
cially dangerous.  The  cattle-tick  is  Ixodes  bovis;  the 
seed-tick  is  the  young  form  of  the  same  species ;  the  dog- 
tick  is  /.  rieinus.  See  Ixodes,  and  put  under  Acarida.  (0) 
A  mite  of  the  spurious  family  Leptidse;  a  harvest-tick, 
-mite,  or  -bug.  See  harvest-tick  (with  cut). 
Hence — 3.  With  a  qualifying  term,  a  member 
of  the  dipterous  family  Eippobosddx.  Those  of 
the  genus  Omithomyia  are  bird-ticks;  the  sheep-tick  is 
Hfelophagiis  ovinus  (see  cut  under  sheep-tick) ;  the  horse- 
tick  is  Hippobosca  equina.  The  ftoMicts  belong  to  the  re- 
lated dipterous  family  NycleriMidee. 

3.  The  tick-bean Persian  tick.    See  Persian  and 

Argas. 

tick^  (tik),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  teke,  tike , 
<  ME.  teke  =  MD.  Ujcke,  D.  tijk  =  OHG.  ziecha. 
MHG.  G.  gieche  =  Ji.  Uach,  a  case,  tick,  =  Olt. 
teca,  a  case,  pod,  =  OF.  taie,  taye  (>  ME.  teye,  E. 


.emoucM-  tonehl^mjve^t;  P^^^'.^XSeS'ceX  K  draT.7.-i"^-.'.^sie  *..2),  a  ca'se,  box,  cofier,-tick, 

characterized  UD.tucken,  ^'>^^^"''^^J;'J'^''l  ^econdarv  form  F.  toie,  pillow-case,  <  L.  theca,  ML.  also  teca, 

by  flowers-wiih  a  hirsute  or  ohafly  calyx ;  Ave  oboyate  pet-  touch:  see  «0f  f )' °' tl^^^^^li" '^^  -^^^^  i-JT^JSrl  o  .J.  lin..  «hest,.  cover,  sheath. 

aLusuaUyunequalandretu8e;tenstamens,equalorneM'-  ^f  fake,  or  of  the  form  representea  ^y  vioiu 


techa,  Gr.  B^iai,  a  case,  box,  chest,  cover,  sheath. 


•,  with  the  summit  hairy  or  bristly.    There  Me  174  ^^^^  » "i"""'^|"^'°  .  j  Uck-Ucki;  tick-tock).     cover  or  cai 

.r-.js,  natives  of  tropical  America,  especially  of  Brazil,  regarded  as  1™™^?,^°;- 1     T   mfrajis.  1.  To    thers,  hair, 

They  are  shrubs,  or  rarely  herbs,  sometinoes  climbers,  and  Hence  Uck\  n.     Ct_*lCfcW.J     1-  ^^I?!?*"  ■;•   ^i     ^  "-^°'.-_^.l. 
commonly  rougUalry.     They  usually  bear  large,  cona-  j^      ^      somethmg  lightly,  or  With  a  sma,ll 

ceous,  entire,  and  three-  to  seven-nerved  leaves  and  con-  ^"  g    ^      slightly,  as  a  bird  when  pick- 

spicuous  viofet  or  purple  flowers  borne  m  °>uch-branched  ?     ^„  ft»  f  nnd  •  neck  —  2.  To  emit  a  slight  re- 

repeatedly  three-forked  panicles.    Many  species  known  mg  up  its  food,  pecK.    j.  ^  ,  &, 

as  ratSe^L«er  (which  see)  are  cultivated  for  their  hmd-  earring  click,  like  that  of  a  watcii  or  clocK. 
some  flowers,  often  under  the  former  generic  names  Pfo-  j,^  ^  ^loo^  without  a  case,  its  weights 

roma  and  Lasiandra.     T.  sarmentosa  is  the  Peruvian  ^..^°,™e  wai^^  ^^^^  ^  j^^_  Margaret,  ii.  8, 

glory-bush. 


dangling  to  the  floor. 


,  corn-shucks,  moss,  or  other  mate- 
rials conferring  softness  and  elasticity. 

Hogsheads,  Chests,  Tikes,  and  sacks  stuffed  full  of  moist 
earth.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  124. 

2.  Ticking. 

Cotton  ticks  are  plain  and  twilled  in  imitation  of  linen 
licks.  Ill  Catalogue  of  Exhibition,  1851,  Londoa 


tick 

tick*  (tik),  n.  [Abbr.  of  «cite«.]  1.  Credit; 
trust :  as,  to  buy  on  tick. 

I  confess  my  Uck  is  uot  good,  and  1  never  desire  to  game 
for  more  than  1  have  about  me. 

Sadley,  The  Mulberry  Garden  (1668).    (Nares.) 

A  poor  Wretch  that  goes  on  tick  for  the  paper  he  writes 
his  Lampoons  on,  and  the  very  Ale  and  Coffee  that  inspires 
him,  as  they  say.  Wycherley,  love  in  a  Wood,  iii.  1. 

2.  A  score,  account,  or  reckoning. 

Then  the  bills  came  down  upon  me.  I  tell  you  there 
are  some  of  my  college  ticks  ain't  paid  now. 

Thackeray,  Philip,  xxzviii. 
[Colloq.  in  both  uses.] 
tick*  (tik),  V.  i.    [<  ticki, «.]     1 .  To  buy  on  tick 
or  credit ;  live  on  credit. 

Joyn.  The  best  wits  of  the  town  are  but  cullies  them- 
selves. 

Sir  Sim.  To  whom?  .  .  . 

Joyn.  To  tailors  and  vintners,  but  especially  to  French 
houses. 

Sir  Sim.  But  Dapperwit  is  a  cully  to  none  of  them ;  for 
he  ticks.      >  Wycherley,  Love  in  a  Wood,  i.  1. 

3.  To  give  tick  or  credit;  trust  one  for  goods 
supplied,  etc. 

The  money  went  to  the  lawyers ;  counsel  won't  tick. 

Arbuthnot,  Hist.  John  Bull,  iiL  8. 

[Colloq.  in  both  uses.] 
ticket  (tik),  n.     [<  OF.  Uc,  a  disease  of  horses : 

see  Ue^.']    In  a  horse,  the  malady  or  vice  now 

called  eribbing. 
tick^  (tik),  n.     [Said  to  be  imitative.]     The 

whinohat.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
tick-bean  (tik'ben),  n.  A  variety  of  the  common 

European  bean,  Vida  Faha,  nearly  the  same  as 

the  variety  known  as  horse-bean. 
tick-eater  (tik'e'ter),  n.    A  bird  of  the  genus 

Crotophaga;  an  ani.    See  cut  under  ani. 
ticked  (tikt),  p.  a.    [<  «icfcl  +  -ed^.]    Speckled ; 

slightly  mottled. 

When  a  plain  color  is  speckled  with  small  white  marlcs, 
the  dog  is  said  to  be  ticked. 

Dogs  of  Great  BrUain  and  America,  p.  45. 

ticken  (tik'en),  n.     [A  corruption  of  UcMng^.l 

Same  as  ticking^.    Imp.  Diet. 
ticker^  (tik'fir),  n.    [<  «Jcfci  -I-  -«ri.]    Something 

which  ticks,  or  makes  a  slight  repeated  sound. 

Specifically  — (a)  A  watch.    [Slang.] 

"If  you  don't  take  fogies  and  Hckera —  ...  If  you 
don't  take  pocket-hankechers  and  watches,"  said  the 
Dodger,  reducing  his  conversation  to  the  level  of  Oliver's 
capacity,  "  some  other  cove  will." 

Dickem,  Oliver  Twist,  xviii. 

<J>)  A  telegraphic  instrument,  especially  a  stock  indicator 
(which  see,  under  indtcatar).    [Colloq.] 

ticker^t  (tik'6r),  n.  [<  «jcfcB  +  -e,-!.]  A  erib- 
bing horse.  Lawrence,  Treatise  on  Horses  (ed. 
1802),  p.  218. 

ticker-m  (tik'er-in'),  n.  In  coUon-manuf.,  the 
first  roller-card,  which  draws  in  single  fila- 
ments from  the  feed-rollers. 

ticket  (tik'et),  n.  [  <  ME.  Uchet,  <  OP.  *estiquet, 
eUquet,  m.,  esUguette,  etiquette,  f.,  a  bill,  note, 
label,  ticket,  esp.  a  bill  stuck  up  on  a  gate  or 

■  wall  as  a  public  notice,  P.  SUquette,  f .,  a  label, 
ticket,  etiquette,  <  MHGr.  Gr.  stecJcen,  stick:  see 
stick^.  Cf.  etiquette.']  1.  A  written  or  printed 
card  or  slip  of  paper  afBj^ed  to  something  to  in- 
dicate its  nature,  contents,  or  price,  or  to  give 
other  notice  or  information;  a  label. 

He  [Samuel  Collins]  constantly  read  his  lectures  twice  a 
week  for  above  forty  years,  giving  notice  of  tlie  time  to 
his  auditors  in  a  ticket  on  the  school  doors. 

Fvller,  Worthies,  Buckinghamshire,  I.  209. 

St.  A  bill  or  account  stuck  up ;  a  score ;  hence, 
to  take  goods  on  or  upon  Uehet,  to  buy  on  credit. 
Now  contracted  to  tick.     See  tick*,  n. 

Come,  neighbours,  upon  ttiis  good  news  let 's  chop  up 
to  my  host  Snego's ;  he'll  be  glad  to  hear  of  it  too.  I  am 
resolved  to  buUd  no  more  sconces,  but  to  pay  my  old 
tickeli.  Randolph,  Hey  for  Honesty,  ii.  6. 

No  matter  whether  .  .  .  you  have  money  or  no ;  you 
may  swim  in  twenty  of  their  boats  over  the  river  upon 
ticket:  Marry;  when  silver  comes  in,  remember  to  pay 
treble  their  fare.  Dekker,  Gull  s  Hornbook,  p.  146. 

3.  A  slip  of  paper  or  cardboard  on  which  a 
memorandum,  notice,  order,  acknowledgment, 
or  the  like  is  written  or  printed;  a  card  or  slip 
of  paper  serving  as  a  token  or  evidence  of  a 
right  or  of  a  debt :  as,  a  theater-tjcfcet;  a  rail- 
■wa,y-Ucket ;  ajlottery-Ucket ;  a  pawn-tJcfeet.  The 
use  of  tickets  is  chiefly  in  contracts  of  a  class  such  as  are 
made  in  large  numbers,  with  many  persons,  but  all  on 
the  same  terms.  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to 
whether  a  ticket  is  a  contract.  Rightly  viewed,  it  is  the 
token  of  a  contract,  and  may  or  may  not  embody  in  the 
inscription  terms  of  the  contract;  but  when  it  does  s(^ 
other  terms  may  be  Implied  by  law,  or  expressly  agreed 
on  outside  of  its  contents  by  the  parties — the  object  of 
stating  upon  the  ticket  anything  more  than  what  is  neces- 
sary to -its  use  as  a  token  being  usually,  if  not  always, 
merely  to  restrict  some  habili^  which  the  law  would 
otherwise  imply,  not  to  embody  the  whole  agreement. 
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The  porter  .  .  .  there  gave  me  a  little  ticket  under  his 
hand  as  a  kind  of  warrant  for  mine  entertainement  in 
mine  Inne.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  67. 

They  send  the  Beadle  with  a  List  of  such  Friends  and 
Relations  as  they  have  a  Mind  to  invite  [to  the  funeral] ; 
and  sometimes  they  have  printed  Tickets,  which  they  leave 
at  their  Houses. 

Quoted  in  Ashton's  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne, 

[L  56. 
4t.  A  visiting-card. 

"A  ticket?"  repeated  Cecilia.  "Does  Lady  Nyland  only 
admit  her  company  with  tickets  ?  "  "  O  Lord ! "  cried  Miss 
Larolles,  laughing  immoderately.  "  Don't  you  know  what 
I  mean?  Why,  a  ticket  is  only  a  visiting-card  with  a  name 
upon  it;  but  we  all  call  them  tickets  now." 

Miss  Burney,  Cecilia,  i.  S. 

Poor  dear  Mrs.  Jones  .  .  .  stiU  calls  on  the  ladies  of 
your  family,  and  slips  her  husband's  ticket  upon  the  hall 
table.  Thackeray,  Pliilip,  xiii. 

5.  A  list  of  candidates  nominated  or  put  for- 
ward by  a  party,  faction,  etc.,  for  election :  as, 
the  Democratic  ticket;  the  Prohibition  ticket; 
the  regular  and  opposition  tickets  in  the  elec- 
tions of  a  club. — 6.  In  certain  mining  districts 
of  England  and  Wales,  a  tender  from  a  smelter 
for  a  lot  of  ore  offered  by  a  miner,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  peculiar  method  of  sale  called 
ticketing  or  by  ticket.    See  the  quotation. 

In  Cornwall,  Cardiganshire,  and  partly  in  Denbighshire, 
the  Isle  of  Man,  and  elsewhere,  each  Mine  sends  samples 
of  its  ore  to  the  Smelters  in  various  localities,  along 
with  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  tenders  or  tickets  will  be 
received,  up  to  a  certain  day,  on  which  they  will  be 
opened  and  the  lilghest  offer  accepted. 

Percy,  Metallurgy  of  Lead,  p.  496. 

Allotment  ticket.  See  allotment  note,  under  aUotmeiO. 
— Benefit  ticket.  See  benefit.— Commutation  ticket. 
See  commvtationr-ticket. —  Coupon  ticket.  See  coupon. — 
General  ticket,  in  elections  to  representative  bodies,  a 
list  of  candidates  so  composed  as  to  offer  to  the  voters  of 
a  large  political  division  (as  a  State)  a  number  of  candi- 
dates for  common  membership  equal  to  the  entire  repre- 
sentation to  which  such  division  is  entitled;  a  ticket  not 
arranged  with  a  view  to  the  representation  of  territorial 
subdivisions  by  a  single  representative  eaclk 

There  is  another  cause  that  has  greatly  contributed  to 
place  the  control  of  the  presidential  elections  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  hold  or  seek  office.  I  allude  to  what 
is  called  the  general  ticket  system ;  which  has  become, 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  state,  the  universal  mode 
of  appointing  electors  to  choose  the  President  and  Vice- 
President.  Calhoun,  Works,  I.  370. 

limited  ticket,  in  railroad  usage,  a  ticket  not  giving  the 
holder  all  the  privileges  given  by  an  ordinary  ticket,  as, 
for  instance,  one  limited  to  a  trip  commenced  on  a  speci- 
fied day  or  by  a  particular  train,  or  excluding  the  right 
to  break  the  journey  by  stopping  on  the  way  and  taking  a 
later  train. —  Mileage  ticket,  a  ticket  issued  by  a  carrier 
of  passengers,  entitling  the  holder  to  be  carried  a  given 
number  of  miles. —  Scratched  ticket,  a  voting-ticket  or 
ballot  on  which  some  change  haa  been  made  by  erasure  or 
substitution. —  Season  ticket,  a  ticket  or  pass  entitling 
the  holder  to  cer&in  privileges  for  the  season,  or  for  a 
specified  period :  as,  a  season  ticket  entitling  one  to  travel 
at  pleasure  between  specified  places  on  a  line  of  railway ; 
a  season  ticket  to  an  art-gallery  or  place  of  amusement. 
— Split  ticket,  in  politics,  a  ticket  or  ballot  made  up  of 
the  names  of  candidates  from  two  or  more  tickets  or  par- 
ties.—Straight  ticket,  in  politics,  a  ticket  bearing  the 
names  of  the  regular  nominees  of  a  party  or  faction,  and 
no  other.— The  ticket,  the  right  or  correct  thing.  [Col- 
loq. or  slang.] 

She  '8  veryTiandsome  and  she 's  very  finely  dressed,  only 
somehow  she 's  not — she 's  not  th£  ticket,  you  see. 

Thackeray,  Newcomes,  vii. 

That's  about  the  ticket  in  this  country. 

TriMope,  Orley  Farm,  Ixvii. 

Throueh  ticket.  See  tftriropW.- Ticket  of  leave,  a 
permit  issued  sometimes  in  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies 
to  a  prisoner  or  convict  who  has  served  a  part  of  his  time 
and  who  may  be  intrusted  with  his  liberty  under  certain 
restrictions,  such  as  reporting  to  the  police  at  certain 
specified  intervals,  sleeping  in  the  place  given  to  the 
police  as  his  abode,  leading  an  honest  life,  etc. 

When  the  convicts  were  sent  out  to  the  colony  they 
received  each  in  turn,  after  a  certain  period  of  penal  pro- 
bation, a  conditional  freedom :  in  other  words,  a  ticket  qf 
leave.  J.  McCarthy,  Hist.  Own  Times,  xxxi. 

Ticket-of-leave  man,  a  convict  who  has  received  a  ticket 
of  leave.— To  Tun  ahead  of  the  (or  one's)  ticket,  in 
U.  S.  politics,  to  receive  a  larger  vote  than  the  average 
vote  polled  by  one's  associates  on  the  same  electoral  ticket. 
Similarly,  to  run  behind  the  ticket  is  to  receive  less  than 
such  an  average  vote. 
ticket  (tik'et),  V.  t.  [<  ticket, «.]  1.  To  put  a 
ticket  or  label  on;  distinguish  by  a£Sxing  a 
ticket;  label. 

Writing  was  to  him  little  more  than  an  auxUiaiy  to 
natural  history ;  a  way  of  ticketing  specimens,  not  of  ex- 
pressing thoughts.  ifrs.  Oaskal,Maiy Barton, xxxiii. 
,  I  am  so  far  from  hating  the  Dodsons  myself  that  I  am 
rather  aghast  to  find  them  ticketed  with  such  very  ugly 
adjectives.  George  Eliot,  in  Cross,  IL  x. 

For  myself  it  matters  little  whether  I  be  ticketed  as  a 
High,  a  low,  or  a  Broad  Churchman. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXVI.  825. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  ticket:  as,  to  ticket  a  pas- 
senger to  California.     [CoUoq.,  U.  S.] 
ticket-day  (tik'et-da),  n.    The  dsfy  before  the 
settling  or  paying  day  on  the  stock-exchange, 
when  the  tickets  containing  the  names  of  the 
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actual  purchasers  are  given  in  by  one  stock- 
broker to  another. 

ticket-holder  (tik'et-hol'dfer),  n.  1.  A  device 
for  attaching  a  tag,  card,  etc.,  to  a  trunk,  box, 
or  parcel. — 2.  In  a  railway  sleeping-car,  a 
metal  clip  or  spring  fastened  to  the  side  of  a 
berth,  to  hold  the  tickets  of  the  occupant. — 3. 
A  device  for  attaching  a  railroad-ticket  to  the 
hat  or  coat  of  a  passenger  to  keep  it  in  view. 
— 4.  One  who  holds  a  ticket,  as  for  admission 
to  an  exhibition  or  for  other  privilege. 

ticketing  (tik'et-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  ticket, 
«.]  fTrhe  act  or  practice  of  affixing  tickets 
to  anything,  or  of  giving  tickets  for  it:  as,  the 
ticketing  of  goods  or  of  passengers. —  3.  The 
selling  of  ore  by  ticket.    See  U&t,  n.,  6. 

ticket-night  (tik'et-nit).  It.  A  benefit  at  a 
theater  or  other  place  of  public  entertainment 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  divided  among  sev- 
eral beneficiaries,  each  of  whom  receives  an 
amount  equal  in  value  to  the  tickets  individu- 
ally sold,  less  an  equal  share  of  the  incidental 
erpenses. 

ticket-porter  (tik'et-por^tfer),  _m.  A  licensed 
porter  who  wears  a  badge  or  ticket,  by  which 
he  may  be  identified.     [Great  Britain.] 

ticket-punch  (tik'et-punch),  n.  A  hand-punch 
for  stamping  or  canceling  railroad,  theater,  or 
other  tickets.  The  most  common  form  cuts  a  hole 
in  the  ticket,  the  shape  of  the  hole  indicating  a  number, 
letter,  or  some  other  device.  In  some  forms  the  blank 
stamped  out  of  the  ticket  is  retained  in  a  receptacle  at- 
tached to  the  punch,  an  alarm-bell  is  rung,  or  a  register- 
ing device  is  set  in  motion  to  record  the  number  of  tickets 
punched. 

ticket-vrriter  (tik'et-ri'''t6r),  n.  One  who  writes 
or  paints  show-cards  for  shop-windows,  etc. 

tick-hole  (tik'hol),  m.  A  drusy  cavity  or  empty 
space  in  a  lode:  same  as  vug  in  Cornwall. 
Farey.     [Derbyshire,  Eng.] 

ticking^  (tik'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  tick^,  v.] 
The  act  of  making  ticks,  or  slight  repeated 
sounds;  the  sounds  themselves:  as,  the  ticking 
of  the  clock. 

ticking^  (tik'ing),  n.  [<  tick^  +  ^mgil.]  A 
strong  material  of  linen  or  cotton,  basket-wo- 
ven, and  usually  in  stripes  of  blue  or  pink  with 
white.  It  is  used  especially  for  bedticks,  whence  the 
name,  and  also  for  awnings  and  similar  purposes,  and  in 
recent  times  as  a  foundation  for  embroidery,  the  stripes 
facilitating  the  worldng  of  certain  designs.    Also  ticken. 

Maggie  had  on  a  simple  brown  calico  dress  and  an  apron 
of  blue  ticking.  G.  W.  Cable,  Stories  of  Loui^ana,  ii. 

ticking-work  (tik'ing-w6rk),  n.  A  kind  of  em- 
broidery done  upon  ticking  as  a  background, 
the  stripes  of  the  material  being  utilized  in  the 
design. 
tickle  (tik'l),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tickled,  ppr.  tick- 
ling. [Early  mod.  E.  also  ticle;  <  ME.  Uklen, 
tikelen,  freq.  of  tikken,  E.  tick,  touch  lightly : 
see  <Jcfci.  Cf.  Gr.  dial,  zicklen,  excite,  stir  up. 
Cf.  tickle,  a.  Not,  as  often  supposed,  a  trans- 
posed form  of  kittle^.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  tease 
with  repeated  light  touches  in  some  sensi- 
tive part,  so  as  to  excite  the  nerves,  thereby 
producing  a  peculiar  thrilling  sensation  which 
commonly  results  in  spasmodic  laughter,  or,  if 
too  long  continued,  in  a  convulsion;  titillate. 

if  you  tickle  us  do  we  not  laugh  ? 

Shak.,  M.  of  v.,  iii.  1.  68. 

Their  Stings  are  not  strong  enough  to  enter  a  Man's 
Skin ;  but,  if  disturbed,  they  will  fly  at  one  as  furiously  as 
the  great  Bees,  and  will  tickle,  but  cannot  hurt  you. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  U.  ii.  112. 

We  were  informed  of  a  very  particular  manner  of  catch- 
ing them  by  encompassing  them  with  a  net^  and  men  go 
into  the  water,  tickle  them  on  the  belly,  and  so  get  fiiem 
ashoar.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  iL  262. 

He  is  playful  so  out  of  season  that  he  reminds  me  of  & 
young  lady  I  saw  at  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  who  at  one  mo- 
ment crossed  herself,  and  at  the  next  tiiMed  her  compan- 
ion. Landar,  Imag.  Conv.,  Southey  and  Landor,  U. 
3.  To  touch,  affect,  or  excite  agreeably;  grati- 
fy; please  or  amuse  by  gentle  appeals  to  one's 
imagination,  sense  of  humor,  vanity,  or  the  like. 

Whereat  her  Maiestie  laughed  as  she  had  bene  tickled, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  company,  although  very  graciously 
(as  her  manner  is)  she  gaue  him  great  thankes. 

PvUenham,  Arte  of  Eng,  Poesie,  p.  217. 

The  first  view  did  even  .  .  .  tickle  my  senses  with  in- 
ward joy.  Corya/t,  Crudities,  1. 110. 

How  dost  like  him?  art  not  rapt,  art  not  tickled  now? 
B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iiL  1. 
Pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iL  276. 

My  father  was  hugely  tickled  with  the  subHetles  of  these 
learned  discourses.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iv.  31. 

The  notion  of  the  lion  couchant  with  his  currant  eyes 
being  hoisted  up  to  the  place  of  honor  on  a  mantle  jiiece 
tickled  my  liysterical  fancy.       Mrs.  OaskeU,  CrantordTxiv. 

His  spice  is  of  so  keen  a  flavor  that  it  tickles  the  coars- 
est palate.  Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  I.  18. 
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Secret  laughter  tickled  all  my  soul. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 
8.  To  take,  move,  or  produce  by  touching  light- 
ly.    [Bare.] 

Nimble  Tom,  surnamed  the  Tup, 
For  his  pipe  without  a  peer, 
And  could  tickle  Trencnmore  up. 
As  'twould  joy  your  heart  to  hear. 

Drayton,  Shepherd's  Sirena. 
The  cunning  old  pug  .  .  .  took  puss's  two  foots. 
And  so  out  o'  th'  embers  he  tickled  his  nuts. 

Byrom,  To  E.  L.,  Esquire. 

U.,iMirans.  1.  To  feel  titillation:  as,  his  foot 
UcMed. —  3.  To  tingle  pleasantly;  thrill  with 
gratification  or  amusement. 

Who,  seeing  him,  with  secret  joy  therefore 
Did  tickle  inwardly  in  eyerie  vaine. 

Spenser,  Muiopotmos,  1.  394. 

What  opinion  will  the  managing  of  this  aSair  bring  to 

my  wisdom  t  my  invention  tickles  with  apprehension  on 't. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Thierry  and  Theodoret^  iii.  2. 

In  trifling  works  of  fancy,  wits  agree   , 

That  nol£iug  tickles  like  a  simile. 

Garriok,  quoted  in  W.  Cooke's  Memoirs  of  S.  Foote,  1. 107. 

3.  To  have  an  impatient  or  uneasy  desire  to 
do  or  to  get  something;  itch;  tingle. 

The  fingers  of  the  Atheniens  tided  to  aide  and  succour 
Harpalus.    UdaU,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  318. 
I  am  glad  the  silly  man  is  weake  and  old ; 
By  heauen,  my  fingers  ticBe  at  his  gold. 
Heywood,  Four  Prentises  of  London  (Works,  II.  185). 

4.  To  produce  the  sensation  of  titillation,  or 
the  slight  nervous  excitement  of  a  light  touch 
on  some  sensitive  part. 

A  feather  or  a  rush  drawn  along  the  lip  or  cheek  doth 
tickle,  whereas  a  thing  more  obtuse  .  .  .  doth  not. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  766. 

ticklet  (tik'l),  a.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  ticle;  < 
ME.  Uckle,  tikel,  UMl;  <  Uvikle,v.    Not,  as  often 
supposed,  a  transposed  form  of  MUle^,  a.]   Eas- 
ily moved;  unsteady;  unstable;  inconstant. 
This  world  is  now  f  ul  tikd  sikerly. 

ChavAxr,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  242. 
For  some  men  be  tickle  of  tongue. 
And  play  the  blabs  by  kynde. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  101. 
So  ticle  be  the  termes  of  mortall  state. 

Spenser,  W.  Q.,  III.  iv.  28. 

I  have  set  her  heart  upon  as  tickle  a  pin  as  the  needle 

of  a  dial,  that  will  never  let  it  rest  till  it  be  in  the  right 

position.  Chapman,  Widow's  Tears,  ii.  2. 

But  these  wives,  sir,  are  such  tickle 

Things,  not  one  hardly  staid  amongst  a  thousand. 

Shirley,  The  Brothers,  ii.  1. 

tickle  (tik'l),  n.  [<  tiekle,  «.]  A  light  teasing 
touch  in  some  sensitive  part ;  a  gentle  tickling 
act  or  action. 

I  gave  her  [a  child]  a  little  tickle;  and  verily  she  began 
to  laugh.  B.  D.  Blackmore,  Maid  of  Sker,  v. 

tickle-brainf  (tik'1-bran),  n.    One  who  has  a 
tickle  or  imsteady  brain,  as  one  intoxicated. 
Peace,  good  pint-pot ;  peace,  good  tickle-brain. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4.  438. 

tiokle-footedt  (tik'l-fut'-'ed),  a.  Uncertain ;  in- 
constant; slippery. 

You  were  ever  tickle-footed. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Scornful  lady,  v. 

tickle-grass  (tik'1-gras),  n.  The  hair-grass  or 
thm-graaa,  AgrosUs  scabra;  also,  one  of  similar 
grasses,  as  the  old-witch  grass,  Panicum  eapil- 
lare. 

ticklenburgt  (tik'len-bSrg),  n.  [Origin  ob- 
scure.] A  coarse  mixed  linen  fabric  made  for 
the  West  India  market.    Simmonds. 

ticklenesst  (tik'l-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  tikelnesse; 
<  UeUe,  a.,+  -ness,']  Unsteadiness ;  instability; 
uncertainty. 

Hord  hath  hate  and  clymbynge  K*eZn««se. 

Chaucer,  Truth,  1.  3. 

tickler  (tik'16r),  n.  [<  Uclcle  +  -erl.]  1.  One 
who  or  that  which  tickles  or  pleases. — 2. 
Something  which  puzzles  or  perplexes;  some- 
thing difficult  to  understand  or  answer ;  a  puz- 
zle. [Colloq.]— 3,  A  narrow  difficult  passage 
or  strait  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.— 4. 
A  memorandum-book  kept  to  tickle  or  refresh 
the  memory ;  specifically,  a  book  used  by  bank- 
ers, showing,  in  the  order  of  their  maturity, 
notes  and  debts  receivable  by  the  bank.  There 
is  usually  a  tickler  for  each  month  of  the  year. 
[Colloq.] 

The  ticklers,  showing  in  detail  debts  receivable  in  the 
future,  those  past  due,  and  also  the  overdrafts,  require 
explanation  by  the  president.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXX.  464. 

5.  A  small  bottle  containing  about  half  a  pint 
(of  spirits),  or  just  enough  to  "tickle";  also,  a 
dram  of  whisky  or  brandy.     [Colloq.] 

Whiskey  was  sold  and  drunk  without  screens  or  scru- 
ples. It  was  not  usually  bought  by  the  drink,  but  by  the 
tickler  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXIX.  388. 
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It  is  too  cold  to  work,  but  it  is  not  too  cold  to  sit  on  a 
fence  chewing,  with  a  tickler  of  whisky  handy. 

FortniyhOy  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XXXIX.  77. 
6.  A  smaU  weapon  carried  on  the  person,  as  a 
pistol  or  a  knife.  [Slang,  southern  and  west- 
ern U.  S.] — 7.  A  strap  with  which  to  whip. 
—  8.  A  prong  used  by  coopers  to  extract 
bungs  from  casks. —  9.  A  large  longicorn  bee- 
tle, Monohammus  Utillator,  with  extremely  long 
antennse:  so  called  from  the  habit  it  has  (in 
common  with  most  of  the  CeramhycidsB)  of 
gently  touching  now  and  then  the  surface  on 
which  it  walks  with  the  tips  of  its  long  an- 
tennae. T.  W.  Marris. 
tickling  (tik'ling),  n.     [Verbal  n.  of  Mckle, «.] 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  tickles. —  2.  The  sensa- 
tion produced  by  the  teasing  of  slight  touches 
on  some  sensitive  part,  or  the  analogous  sen- 
satipn  produced  on  the  mind,  the  imagination, 
vanity,  or  the  like  by  the  presentation  of  some- 
thing pleasing,  gratifying,  ludicrous,  etc. 

Delight  hath  a  toy  in  it,  either  permanent  or  present. 
Laughter  hath  onely  a  scornful  tickling. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie. 

8.  The  act  of  stirring  lightly:  said  humorously 
of  the  soil. 

Vegetable-gardens  require  only  a  tickling  to  bear  pro- 
fusely. The  Critic,  XV.  192. 

ticklish  (tik'lish),  a.  [<  tickle  +  -isfei.]  1.  Eas- 
ily moved  or  unbalanced ;  imsteady;  unstable; 
uncertain;  inconstant. 

These  Words,  being  considered  of  by  the  Judges,  seemed 
to  express  a  ticklish  Hold  of  Loyalty. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  242. 

I  think  our  oifice  stands  on  very  ticklish  terms,  the  Par- 
liament likely  to  sit  shortly,  and  likely  to  be  asked  more 
money,  and  we  be  able  to  give  a  very  bad  account  of  the 
expenoe  and  of  what  we  have  done  with  what  they  did 
give  before.  Pepys,  Diary,  IL  364. 

We  embarked  in  a  little  ticklish,  incommodious  punt, 
such  as  I  have  seen  used  on  the  Thames  by  worthy  citi- 
zens bobbing  for  eels.      B.  Hall,  Travels  in  N.  A.,  1. 148. 

2.  Dubious;  difficult;  critical. 

Princes  had  need,  in  tender  matter  and  ticklish  time,  to 
beware  what  they  say. 

.  Bacon,  Seditions  and  Troubles  (ed.  1887). 

The  doctor  would  by  no  means  let  him  blood,  which, 

nevertheless,  some  hold  might  have  saved  his  life ;  but  it 

is  a  ticklish  point.     Court  and  Times  qf -Charles  I.,  I.  318. 

Politics  in  those  days  were  ticklish  subjects  to  meddle 

with,  even  in  the  most  private  company. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xiv. 

Not  far  from  here  (Eden  Harbour]  are  the  English  Nar- 
rows, a  passage  which  is  a  ticklish  but  interesting  piece 
of  navigation.     Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  ix. 

3.  Easily  tickled;  tickly;  touchy:  as, the  sole 
of  the  foot  is  very  ticklish;  a  ticklish  person. 

We  see  also  that  the  palme  of  the  hand,  though  it  hath 
as  thin  a  skin  as  the  other  parts  mentioned,  yet  is  not 
ticklish,  because  it  is  accustomed  to  be  touched. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  766. 

He  '3  as  ticklish  as  can  be.  I  love  to  torment  the  con- 
founded toad ;  let  you  and  I  tickle  him. 

Wycherley,  Country  Wife,  iv.  3. 

ticklishly  (tik'lish-li),  adv.  In  a  ticklish  man- 
ner. 

ticklishness  (tik'lish-nes),  n.  Ticklish  char- 
acter or  quality,  (a)  The  condition  of  being  easily 
tickled. 

We  know  by  the  ticklishness  of  the  soles  what  a  multi- 
tude  of  fine  nervous  fibres  terminate  in  them. 

G.  Cheyne,  Essay  on  Regimen,  p.  200.  (LaOMm.) 
(6)  Unstendy,  unstable,  or  insecure  state  or  character: 
as.  the  ticklishness  of  a  seat  or  of  a  boat,  (c)  Difficulty; 
difficult,  perplexing,  or  critical  character  or  state :  as,  the 
ticklishness  of  some  undertaking. 

tickly  (tik'li),  a.     [<  tickle  +  -yK^     Same  as 


tickseed  (tik'sed),  n.  1.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Coreopsis.— 2.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Corisper- 
WMm,usually  named  bug-seed. — 3.  Same  as  tick- 
trefoil Tickseed  sunflower.  Coreopsis  trichosperma, 

a  species  with  conspicuous  golden-yellow  rays,  found  m 
the  eastern  and  interior  United  States. 

tick-tack^  (tik'tak),  n.  [Of .  MD.  tieklmkm,  play 
tick-tack,  prob.  orig.'tiek'or  'click,'  LG.  Ukk- 
takken,  touch  lightly;  a  varied  reduplication 
of  tick\  n.  Cf.  Uck-tack!^  and  Uck-tock.^  .1.  A 
pulsating  sound  like  that  made  by  a  clock  or 
watch;  a  ticking.— 2.  Specifically,  the  sound 
of  the  beating  of  the  heart. 
The  stethoscope  revealed  the  existence  of  no  difflcul^, 
.  and  the  norinal  tick-tack  of  the  heart  beat  with  healthy 
precisfon.  J.  M.  Camoehan,  Operative  Surgery,  p.  136. 
3  A  device  employed  in  playing  certain  prac- 
tical iokes,  consisting  of  a  small  weight  so  fas- 
tened that  one  at  a  distance  can,  by  pidling 
a  string,  cause  the  weight  to  tap  against  the 
house  or  window.     [U.S.] 

tick-tackl  (tik'tak),  adv.  [An  elliptical  use  of 
M^-tack^,  «.]  With  a  sound  resembling  the 
beating  of  a  watch. 
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tick-tack^  (tik'tak),  n.  [=  F.  tic-tac  =  Pg, 
tiquetaque  =  Dan.  Mktak,  prob.  <  MD.  *ticktack, 
D.  tiktak,  tick-tack;  prob.  so  called  from  the 
clieMngnoise  made  by  the  pieces,  <  MD.  tiok- 
tacken,0.  tiktakken,  play  tick-tack ;  prob.  orig. 
'tick'  or  'cUek':  see  tick-tack^.  Hence,  by 
variation,  trick-track,  P.  trictrac.'}  A  compli- 
cated kind  of  backgammon,  played  both  with 
men  and  with  pegs.  Compare  trick-track,  and 
see  the  third  quotation  below. 

He'U  play 
At  f ayles  and  tick-tack. 
B.  jonson.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iii.  2. 
From  hence  we  went  to  the  Groom  Porters,  where  they 
were  a  Labouring  like  so  many  Anchor  Smiths  at  the 
Oake,  Back  Gammon,  Tiek-Tacic,  Irish,  Basset,  and  throw- 
ing of  Mains.     Quoted  in  Ashtm's  Social  Life  in  Reign  of 
[Queen  Anne,  II.  111. 
This  is  the  plain  game  of  tick-tank,  which  is  so  called 
from  "touch  and  take,"  for  if  you  touch  a  man  you  must 
play  him,  though  to  your  loss. 

Compleat  Ga/mester,  p.  113.    {Nafes.} 

tick-tock  (tik'tok),  n.  [An  imitative  redupli- 
cation of  tick^.  Cf .  iicfcl.]  The  slow  recurrent 
ticking  of  a  taU  clock.    [Colloq.] 

tick-trefoil  (tik'tre'^foil),  n.  A  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Desmodium :  so  named  from  the  trifoliate 
leaves  and  the  joints  of  the  pods,  which  are  ad- 
hesive like  ticks.  Several  species  have  attracted  at- 
tention in  the  southern  United  States  as  promising  fodder 
and  soiUng  plants.    Also  tickseed. 

tickweed  (tik'wed),  n.  The  American  penny- 
royal, Hedeoma  pulegioides. 

ticky  (tik'i),  n.    Same  as  taekyK 

Ticorea(ti-k6're-a),TO.  [NL.(Aublet,  1775), from 
the  native  name  m  Gruiana.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
of  the  order  Sutacese  and  tribe  Cuspariese.  it  is 
characterized  by  flowers  with  a  short  calyx  and  epipetalons 
stamens,  some  of  which  are  sterile,  whUe  the  others  have 
appendaged  anther-cells.  There  are  3  species,  natives  of 
Brazil  and  Guiana.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs  varying  great- 
ly in  habit ;  their  leaves  or  leaflets  are  pellucid-dotted 
and  entire.  The  white,  scarlet,  or  yellowish  flowers  form 
leafless  panicles  or  cymes,  which  usually  terminate  the 
branchlets.  Several  species  are  used  medicinally  in  Brazil, 
as  T.  jamiiniflora ;  and  the  bark  of  T.  feibrifuga,  an  in- 
tensely bitter  astringent,  is  a  native  febrifuge. 

ticpolonga  (tik-po-long'ga),  n.  [B.  Ind.]  A 
very  venomous  serpent  of  India  and  Ceylon  t 
same  as  cobra-monil. 

Ticuna  poison  (ti-k<5'na  poi'zn).  An  arrow- 
poison  used  by  the  Tieunas  and  other  Indian 
tribes  dwelling  near  the  Amazon,  when  given  to 
animals  it  produces  strong  convulsions,  lasting  for  hours. 
It  probably  contains  picrotoxin,  like  other  South  American 
arrow-poisons.    Watts's  Diet,  of  Chefm. 

tidi  (tid),  n.  [An  obs.  or  dial,  form  (with  short- 
ened vowel)  of  Sefei.]  Pit  or  favorable  season 
or  condition:  as,  the  land  is  in  fine  Ud  for  sow- 
ing; hence,  humor.     [Scotch.] 

Summer  fallow  has  enjoyed  a  most  favourable  tid  tor 
working,  and  haa  pulverized  down  into  fine  mould. 

The  Scotsman. 

tid^  (tid),  M.  [Adial.var.of«<i.]  1.  An  udder; 
a  teat.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  A  smaU  cock  of  hay. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

tid^  (tid),  a.  [Origin  obscure;  cf.  tidder,  v.} 
Silly;  childish.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

tid*  (tid),  a.  [Appar.  a  sham  word,  assumed 
to  exist  in  tidbit,  and  derived  from  the  same 
source  as  that  here  given  to  Udder;  but  tidbit 
is  a  corruption  of  titbit.']  Tender;  soft;  nice. 
See  the  etymology.    Irm.  Diet. 

tid^t,  adv.    Same  as  tite^.    SalliweU. 

tidal  (ti'dal),  a.  [<  Ude^  +  -al.}  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  tide  or  the  tides;  subject  to  or 
characterized  by  a  periodical  rise  and  fall  or 
ebb  and  flow:  as,  a  Udal  river;  *JdaZ  waters; 
a  tidal  basin. 

We  know  that  the  temperature  of  comets  is  increased, 
chiefly,  it  has  been  supposed,  by  tidaZ  action,  as  they  ap- 
proach the  sun.  Nineteenth  Century,  XXVI.  794. 

2.  Dependent  on  the  tides :  as,  a  tidal  steamer 
(that  IS,  a  steamer  the  hour  of  whose  departure 
is  regulated. by  the  state  of  the  tide);  tidal 
trains  (that  is,  trains  that  nm  in  connection 
with  tidal  steamers). 

Ascertaining  first  at  what  time  during  every  evening 
of  this  month  the  tidal  trains  from  Dover  and  Folkestone 
reach  the  London  Bridge  terminus. 

W.  Collins,  Armadale,  v.  3. 
Tidal  air,  the  air  which  passes  in  and  out  in  breathing, 
generally  estimated  at  about  25  cubic  inches  at  each 
respiration.    See  residual  air,  under  airl. 

Asphyxia  takes  place  whenever  the  proportion  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  Hdal  air  reaches  ten  per  cent,  (the  oxygen 
being  diminished  in  like  proportion). 

Huxley  and  Toumans,  Physiol.,  §  127. 
Tidal  alarm,  a  device  for  sounding  an  audible  alarm, 
operated  by  the  ebb  and  fiow  of  tidal  currents.  It  is  gen- 
erally attached  to  a  buoy  or  vessel  or  to  a  post,  to  warn 
vessels  o9  a  dangerous  locality,  as  a  shoal.  E.  E.  Knight. 
—  Tidal  basin,  a  dock  which  is  filled  at  high  tide.  E.  B. 
KrUght.—'SiAsi  crack,  in  arctic  regions,  a  crack  or  series 
of  cracks  in  ice  along  the  shore,  caused  by  tidal  motion. 
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Also  Kde-croe*.— Tidal  friction,  Mctional  resistance 
caused  by  the  movement  of  tidal  waters,  tending  to  dimin- 
ish the  angular  velocity  of  the  earth's  rotation,  and  hence 
to  lengthen  the  day.— Tidal  harbor,  a  harbor  in  which 
the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  in  distinction  from  a  harbor  which 
is  kept  at  high  water  by  means  of  docks  with  flood-gates. 
Also  tide-harbor.— Ti6al  motor,  a  mechanical  device  by 
which  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  are  utilized  as  a  source 
of  power. — Tidal  river,  a  river  whose  waters  rise  and  fall 
up  to  a  certain  point  in  its  course  under  the  influence  of 
the  tide-wave.— Tidal  wave.  (<t)  The  wave  of  the  tide ; 
a  great  wave  of  translation  in  the  ocean  moving  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  wave  of  the  tide  moves  according  to 
the  canal  theory,  but  commonly  produced  by  an  earth- 
quake. (6)  Figuratively,  a  wide-spread  or  general  mani- 
festation of  strong  feeling  or  sentiment :  as,  a  tidal  wave 
of  popular  indignation. 

tidally  (ti'dal-i),  adv.  As  a  tide^  in  a  manner 
dependent  on  or  affected  by  the  tide.  Winclwll, 
World-Life,  ii.  2. 

tidbit  (tid'bit),  n.    Same  as  titbit. 

tiddet.    Preterit  and  past  participle  of  tide^ 

tidder  (tid'er),  v.  t.  [Also  Uddle;  appar.  <  *Ud- 
der,  a.,  nit.  <  AS.  tedre  =  OFries.  teddre  =  D. 
feeder  =  MLG.  teder,  tender,  weak.  Cf.  W*.] 
To  use  with  tenderness;  fondle.    Johnson. 

tiddle  (tid'l), «.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tiddled,  ppr.  tid- 
dling.  [Avar.of  Mtfcr.]  I.  trails.  Same  as  iidtfer. 
II.  intrans.  To  trifle ;  potter. 

To  leave  the  family  pictures  from  his  sons  to  you,  be- 
cause you  could  UddXe  about  them ! 

mchaardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  I.  zlii. 

tiddlywink  (tid'li-wingk),  n.  1.  A  shop  where 
money  is  lent  on  goods  without  a  pawnbroker's 
license.  Leland.  [Slang.] — 3.  A  shop  where 
beer  is  sold  without  a  license.  HalUweU.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

tiddyi  (tid'i),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  The  four 
of  trumps  at  the  game  of  gleek. 

tiddy2  (tid'i),  n. ;  pi.  tiddies  (-iz).  [Cf .  tidy^.'] 
The  European  wren.  Also  Udley-wren.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

tide^  (ttd),  n.  [Also  dial.,with  shortened  vowel, 
tid;  <  MB.  tide,  tyde,  tid,  tyd,  <  AS.  tid,  time, 
hour,  season,  opportunity,  =  OS.  tid  =  OFries. 
tid  =  MD.  I^d,  time,  tide  of  the  sea,  ghetyde, 
time,  opportunity,  tyde,  tije,  tide  of  the  sea,  D. 
tijd,  time,  geUj,  time,  opportunity,  ty,  tide  of  the 
sea,  =  MIiG.  Ude,  geUde,  time,  tide  of  the  sea, 
LG-.  tied,  time,  tide,  tide  of  the  sea,  =  OHG.  sit, 
zidh,  MHG.  zit,  Q-.  zeit,  time,  =  leel.  tidh,  time, 
tide,  hour,  seiTice,  =  Sw.  Dan.  tid,  time,  sea- 
son (not  recorded  in  Goth.) :  with  formative  -d 
(related  to  AS.  tima,  B.  time'-  =  Icel.  timi,  time, 
with  formative  -^na  (see  time^),  and  to  G-.  ziel, 
etc. ,  end,  goal,  with  formative  -I :  see  tilP-^ll^), 
from  ■\/  U,  not  found  outside  of  Tout.  Hence 
ttdei,  v.,  tiding,  etc.,  teUde.^  1.  Time;  season. 
[Obsolete  except  in  composition.] 
If  thi  wijf  come  with  a  playnt 
On  man  or  child  at  ony  tide, 
Be  not  to  hasti  to  flgte  &  chide. 

Babeea  Book  (K  E.  T.  S.),  P-  61. 
He  keeps  his  Udee  well.  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  i.  2.  57. 

This  wishing  a  good  Tide  had  its  effect  upon  us,  and  he 
was  commended  for  bis  salutation. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  178. 

2.  Fit  time  or  season;  opportunity. 

He  that  tas  not  his  tyme  when  the  tyde  askes, 
But  lettes  it  deuly  ouerdry  ve  with  delling  to  noght, 
Wite  not  his  wirdis,  thof  hym  woo  happyn ! 

Dettruction  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  7067. 
1  have  important  business. 
The  tide  whereof  is  now. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  v.  1.  90. 

Tide  Tarrieth  for  no  Man,  a  pleasant  and  merry  comedy. 

George  Wapul  (1611),  title. 

[Compare  the  common  proverb  "Time  and  tide  wait  for 

no  man."] 

3.  Eectes.,  a  season  of  the  church  year;  in  a 
narrower  sense,  a  feast-day;  a  festival:  as, 
■WhitsunWde  (the  whole  octave  or  the  day  only) ; 
HallowfJcZe. 

What  hath  it  don^ 
That  it  in  golden  letters  should  be  set 
Among  the  high  tides  in  the  calendar? 

Shak.,  K:  John,  iii.  1.  86. 
Tide  was  scrupulously  used  by  the  Puritans  in  com- 
position instead  of  the  Popish  word  mass,  of  which  they 
had  a  nervous  abhorrence.  Thus,  for  Chilstma&  Hallow- 
mas, Lammas,  they  said  Christ-tu2e,  Hallow-iiae,  Lamb- 
tide.  Luckily  WhitsuntiiZe  was  rightly  named  to  their 
hand^,  Nares. 

4t.  Mass;  office;  service. 

They  dwell  in  the  lande  of  Armeneten  nere  vnto  An- 

thiochyen,  and  there  is  whrythyn  seruyoe  of  the  masses, 

and  theyr  other  tydes  is  all  in  theyr  one  comon  speche  so 

that  they  all  mey  vnderstande  it  what  they  synge  or  rede. 

R.  Eden  (First  Books  on  America,  ed.  Arber,  p.  xzxl.). 

5.  A  definite  period  of  time ;  specifically,  a  day 
or  an  hour;  in  mining,  the  period  of  twelve 
hours. 

He  ne  sholde  suffren  in  no  wyse 
Custance  within  his  regno  for  rabyde 
Thre  dayes  and  a  quarter  of  a  tyd£. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  1.  700. 
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Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide,  lady! 

Why  weep  ye  by  the  Hdef 
How  blythe  and  happy  might  he  be 

Oets  you  to  be  his  oridet 

John  0'  Hazelgreen  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  84). 

6.  The  periodical  rise  and  fall  of  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  and  its  arms,  due  to  the  attraction 
of  the  moon  and  sun.  Every  particle  of  matter  com- 
posing the  earth  gravitates  toward  the  moon  inversely 
as  the  square  of  its  distance,  this  attraction  being  about 
311%!!  of  the  weight  of  the  particle.  Living  upon  the 
earth,  we  consider  bodies  at  rest  which  have  a  fixed  posi- 
tion relative  to  the  earth.  Supposing,  tben,  what  cannot 
be  strictly  true,  that  the  crust  of  the  earth  experiences  no 
periodicaJ  deformation  of  the  nature  of  a  tide,  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  water  as  compared  with  a  bench-mark  on  the 
shore  will  be  its  rise  and  fall  relatively  to  tbe  earth's 
center.  Since  an  attraction  is  simply  a  component  accel- 
eration, or  rate  of  change  of  velocity,  w^ich  compounded 
with  others  gives  the  resultant  acceleration  of  the  body's 
motion,  it  follows  that  the  gravitational  acceleration  of 
the  solid  earth  toward  the  moon,  when  all  its  particles 
are  held  rigidly  together  by  cohesional  accelerations, 
must  be  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  simple  gravitation 
toward  the  moon  of  the  particle  at  the  earth's  center. 
Now,  we  find  the  acceleration  of  a  particle  relative  to  the 
earth's  center  by  geometrically  subtracting  from  its  abso- 
lute acceleration  that  of  the  center  of  the  earth.  Every 
particle  of  those  parts  of  the  surface  nearest  the  moon  is 
by  the  law  of  inverse  squares  more  attracted  to  the  moon 
than  is  the  center  of  the  earth,  and  consequently  is  ac- 
celerated upward  from  the  earth;  and,  in  like  manner, 
every  particle  of  those  parts  furthest  from  the  moon  is 
less  attracted  to  the  moon  than  is  the  earth's  center,  and 
so  is  also  accelerated  upward  from  the  earth  (this  causing 
the  tide  to  rise  in  those  parts).  Thus,  if  m  is  the  moon's 
attraction  at  the  unit  of  disiknce,  r  the  distance  of  the 
moon  from  the  center  of  the  earth,  and  a  the  earth's 
semidiameter,  the  attraction  relative  to  the  earth's  cen- 
ter, at  a  point  of  the  surface  where  the  moon  is  In  ttie 
zenith.  Is 

mKx—aY—mfr' = 2nM/r»(l  -  ajry, 

and  the  same  where  the  moon  is  in  the  nadir  is 
»t/r2_m/(r-|-a)2=2mo/)-»(l-|-a/r)". 

But  where  the  particle  as  seen  from  the  center  of  the 
earth  is  90"  from  the  moon,  the  attraction  is  a  little  less 
than  the  attraction  at  the  center,  being  m/(r"-)-ii=)  in  place 
of  mir',  and  is  also  not  parallel  to  the  latter ;  so  that  it 
is  accelerated  downward  toward  the  earth  by  an  amount 
equal  to  majr'(\  +  a'/r=)t.  Compounding  these  accelera- 
tions with  the  accelerations  of  the  weights  of  the  par- 
ticles, we  see  that  the  resultant  for  any  particle  points 
less  toward  the  moon  than  the  line  from  the  particle  to 
the  earth's  center.  But  the  surface  of  the  water  must  be 
perpendicular  to  the  resultant  attraction ;  hence  that  sur- 
face must  bulge  out  in  a  prolate  form  on  the  line  through 
the  centers  of  the  moon  and  earth.  The  extreme  differ- 
ence in  depth  of  the  water  would  be  about  20  inches,  or,  sub- 
stituting the  sun  for  the  moon,  it  would  be  about  9  inches. 
It  after  the  prolate  form  had  been  produced  the  disturb- 
ing body  were  to  be  suddenly  annihilated,  the  ocean,  sup- 
posing it  covered  the  whole  earth,  would  be  thrown  into 
a  state  of  oscillation  between  a  prolate  and  an  oblate  form. 
The  time  of  the  oscillations  would  depend  on  the  depth  of 
the  water,  and  they  would  gradually  die  out  from  viscos- 
ity and  other  resistances.  If  the  moon  were  to  move 
round  the  water-covered  earth  on  the  equator,  similar  free 
oscillations  would  be  set  up  and  would  gradually  die  out, 
but  at  the  same  time  other  motions  would  be  forced  and 
would  not  die  out.  Supposing  first,  for  the  sake  of  simpli- 
city, that  the  effects  of  viscosity  were  very  great,  the  wa- 
ter would  be  permanently  raised  all  round  the  equator  so 
as  to  increaae  the  ellipticity  of  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and 
such  an  effect,  on  a  minute  scale,  is  in  fact  produced.  But, 
besides  that>  the'  equatorial  section  of  the  form  of  the 
water  would  be  ellijptical,  the  water  continuing  to  pile  up 
as  long  as  it  was  at  all  drawn  toward  the  moon;  so  that 
high  tide  would  not  be  reached  until  4  hours  45  minutes  af- 
ter the  moon  had  crossed  the  meridian.  If  the  resistance 
is  not  so  great  the  time  of  high  tide  will  be  earlier  or  later, 
according  as  the  natural  oscillations  are  quicker  or  slower 
than  the  forced  motion.  The  resistance  will  also  produce 
small  component  oscillations  of  periods  one  half  and  one 
third  of  those  of  the  principal  oscillations.  Every  in- 
equ^ity  in  the  motion  of  the  sun  and  moon  produces  its 
own  distinct  component  tide ;  but  the  magnitudes  of  the 
tides  are  very  different  from  the  magnitudes  of  the  inequal- 
ities. The  forms  of  the  continents  and  of  the  sea-bottom 
affect  the  range  of  the  tides  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
they  form  basins  in  which  the  waters  are  susceptible  of 
free  stationary  osciUationB  of  various  periods.  Now,  It  is 
a  known  theorem  of  dynamics  that  forced  vibrations  at- 
tain large  amplitudes  when  their  periods  are  nearly  the 
same  as  those  of  free  vibrations,  but  are  very  small  when 
their  periods  are  nearly  double  those  of  free  vibrations. 
In  the  second  place,  the  continents  in  many  cases  force 
the  ocean  into  canals^,  in  which  the  tides  take  the  form  of 
progressive  waves  of  translation,  which  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  a  narrowing  and  still  more  by  a  shoaling  of 
the  channel  in  the  direation  of  their  progression.  In  this 
case  there  are  distinct  cotidal  lines.  In  the  North  At- 
lantic the  semidiurnal  tide  is  large,  but  much  lai^er  in 
the  eastern  and  northern  parts  than  on  the  southern  and 
western  sides.  'The  diurnal  tides,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
remarkably  small.  High  tide  occurs  in  the  northern  parts 
three  or  four  hours  earlier  than  in  the  southern ;  and  be- 
tween them,  about  Nantucket^  there  is  little  tide,  and  in 
many  places  four  tides  a  day.  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the 
semidiurnal  tides  are  very  small,  and  the  diurnal  tides  are 
alone  sensible.  In  a  few  places,  as  Tahiti,  in  the  Pacific, 
and  Courtown,  in  county  Wexford,  Ireland,  the  lunar  tides 
almost  disappear,  so  that  high  tide  never  occurs  many 
hours  from  noon  or  midnight,  and  near  such  places  there 
are  others  where  the  tides  almost  altogether  vanish. 

The  tide  of  the  sea  had  filled  the  chanel  of  the  riuer  of 
Ramsa.  Hakl^yt's  Voyages,  1. 10. 

A  sea  full  of  shelves  and  rocks,  sands,  gulfs,  euripes  and 
contrary  tides.  Burton,  Anat  of  MeL,  p.  594. 


tide-gate 

7.  Bbb  and  flow;  rise  and  fall;  flux  and  reflux. 

There  is  a  tide  In  the  affairs  of  men. 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  Iv.  8.  218. 

8.  Plow;  current;  stream;  flood;  torrent. 

What  a  tide  of  woes 
Comes  rushing  on  this  woeful  land  at  once  I 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  iL  2.  98. 

An  honest  gentleman ;  but  he 's  never  at  leisure 
To  be  himself,  he  has  such  tides  at  business. 

B.  Jonmn,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  v.  1. 

The  usual  daily  clearance  has  been  making  in  the  city 

for  an  hour  or  more ;  and  the  human  tide  Is  still  rolling 

westward.  JHckens,  Dombey  and  Son,  iv. 

Acceleration  and  retardation  of  the  tides.  See 
acceleration.— Atmoepheilc  tides.  See  atmospheric.- 
Decllnatlonal  tide.  See  declinational. — Lagging  of 
the  tides.  See  lagging.— "Lie  or  leeward  tide.  See  lee- 
ward.—  Meteorological  tide,  a  rise  and  fall  of  the  sea 
due  to  regular  alternations  of  the  wind,  to  regular  rain- 
fall and  evaporation,  or  to  any  other  meteorological  in- 
fiuence.— Priming  of  the  tides.  See  lagging  of  the 
tides,  under  to^^n^'.— Retard  of  the  tide.  See  retard. 
—To  work  double  tides,  to  work  night  and  day.  See 
def .  6. 
Thus  both— that  waste  itself  might  work  in  vain  — 
Wrought  double  tides,  and  all  was  well  again. 

CrtMe,  Works,  I.  62. 

Weather  tide,  a  tide  running  to  windward. 
tide^  (tid),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tided,  ppr.  Uding. 
[<  MB.  tiden  (pret.  tidde,  pp.  Uded,  tid),  <  AS. 
I^an,  happen,  <  tid,  time,  hour:  see  Ude^,  n. 
In  the  later  senses  from  the  modern  noun.]  I, 
intrang.  If.  To  happen;  betide. 

I  dorst  ban  sworn, 
The  sholde  nevere  ban  tyd  so  fayre  a  grace. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  1.  907. 

2.  To  drift  with  the  tide;  specifically  {naut.), 
to  work  in  or  out  of  a  harbor,  etc.,  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  tide  and  anchoring  when  it 
becomes  adverse. 

Here,  because  of  the  many  shelf  es,  we  were  f  orc'd  to  tyde 
it  along  the  Channell.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept.  28, 1641. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  on  a  fine  sunny  day  the  Com- 
pany's yacht  the  Half-Moon,  having  been  on  one  of  its 
stated  visits  to  Fort  Aurania,  was  quietly  tiding  it  down 
the  Hudson.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  251. 

To  tide  on,  to  drift  on ;  continue ;  last ;  get  on  or  along. 

I  have  given  him  relief,  and  he  may  tide  on  for  some 

considerable  time.  Lancet,  1891, 1.  72. 

H.  trans.  1.  To  drive  with  the  tide  or  cur- 
rent. 

Their  images,  the  relics  of  the  wrack. 
Torn  from  the  naked  poop,  are  Uded  back 
By  the  wild  waves,  and  rudely  thrown  ashore. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Persius's  Satires,  vL  67. 

2.  To  carry  through;  manage. 

I  will  tide  ' 
This  affair  for  you ;  give  it  freight  and  passage. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  succeed  in  surmounting :  with  otier;  as, 
to  tide  over  a  difficulty. 

tide^t.    An  obsolete  preterit  of  fei. 

tide^t.  An  erroneous  Middle  English  form  of 


tide-ball  (tid'bM),  n.    A  ball  hoisted  on  a  staff 

to  indicate  the  height  of  the  tide. 
tide-coacht  (tid'koch),  n.    A  stage-coach  plying 

in  connection  with  a  packet  whose  arrival  and 

departure  depended  on  the  tide. 

He  took  a  place  in  the  tide-coach  from  Rochester. 

£!mo22ett,  Roderick  Random,  xxiv.    (Davies.) 

tide-crack  (tid'krak),  n.  Same  as  tidal  crack 
(which  see,  under  tidal). 

tide-current  (tid'kur''ent),  n.  A  current  in  a 
channel  caused  by  the'altemation  of  the  level 
of  the  water  during  the  passage  of  the  tide- 
wave. 

tided  (ti'ded),  a.    [itide'^  + -ed^.-]    Affected  by 
the  tide ;  having  a  tide ;  tidal. 
The  tided  Thames.  Bp.  HdU. 

tide-day  (tid'da),  n.  The  interval  between 
two  successive  arrivals  at  the  same  place  of 
the  vertex  of  the  tide-wave. 

tide-dial  (tid'*[*al),  n.    See  dial. 

tideful  (tid'ful),  a.  [<  Mtfoi  +  .ful.-\  Season- 
able ;  opportune.     [Obsolete  or  local.] 

tide-gage  (tid'gaj),  n.  l.  A  graduated  beam  or 
spar  serving  to  indicate  the  rise  or  fall  of  the 
tide :  sometimes  placed  on  shoals  and  bars. — 
2.  An  apparatus  for  recording  the  movements 
of  the  level  of  water,  a  pencil  Is  attached  to  a  float 
by  means  of  mechanism  so  as  to  move  vertically  with  the 
level,  but  in  diminished  measure,  the  paper  upon  which 
the  pencil  marks  being  meanwhile  carried  horizontally 
at  a  uniform  rate  by  means  of  clockwork.  More  compli- 
cated instruments  perform  integrations  mechanically. 

tide-gatei  (tid'gat),  n.  [<  tide^  +  gate^.}  A 
gate  through  which  water  passes  into  a  basin 
when  the  tide  flows,  and  which  is  shut  to  retain 
the  water  from  flowing  back  at  the  ebb. 
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tide-gate^  (tid'gat),  n.     [<  tide^  +  gate^.'\     If. 
Tideway;  stream. 

Some  visible  apparent  tolcena  remaine  of  a  haven,  .  .  . 
though  now  it  he  graveld  up,  and  the  streame  or  tydegate 
turned  another  way. 

Nashe,  Lenten  StuSe  (Harl.  Misc.,  VI.  150).    (Davies.) 

2.  Naut,  a  narrow  place  where  the  tide  runs 

with  great  velocity. 
tide-harbor  (tid'har''bor),  n.    Same   as   tidal 

liarbor  (which  see,  under  tidal). 
tide-land  (tid'land),  n.   Such  land  as  is  affected 

by  the  tide ;  land  which  is  alternately  covered 

and  left  dry  by  the  ordinary  flux  and  reflux  of 

the  tides — Tide-land  spruce.   See  gpruees. 
tideless  (tid'les),  a.    [<  tide'^  +  -less.'i   Without 

ebb  or  flow. 
There  is  a  considerable  fresh  water  volume  debouching 

into  a  tideless  sea  or  laice. 

Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  CXXV.  306. 
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tideway  (tid'wa),  n.    A  channel  in  which  the 
tide  sets. 

Now  and  then  great  budgerows  crossed  our  path,  or 
lay  anchored  in  the  tideway. 

W.  H.  RmteU,  Diary  in  India,  1. 125. 
tide-wheel  ^tid'hwel),  n.    A  water-wheel  oper- 


tie 

6.  Satisfactory;  comfortable;  fairly  good  or 
well:  as,  How  are  you  to-day?  Tidy.  [Slang.] 
II.  n. ;  pi.  tidies  (-dlz).  1.  A  more  or  less  or- 
namental covering  for  the  back  of  a  chair,  the 
arms  of  a  sofa,  ov  the  like,  to  keep  them  from 

,    ,  ,         ,.      ,        ,,    -    — r—      becoming  soiled.— 3.    A  pinafore  or  apron. 

ated  toy  a  head  of  water  from  a  tidal  basin,     [Prov.  Bng.J 

or  working  as  a  current-wheel  in  a  tideway  or  tidyi  (ti'di),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  Udied,  ppr.  tidy- 

[<  <i<^l,  «.]    I.  *ro»s.  To  make  neat ;  put 


sluice, 
tidift,  n.    See  tidy^. 
tidily  (H'di-li),  adv.    [<  tidy'^  +  -i 

with  simplicity  and   suitability 

dressed  girl. 
tidiness  (ti'di-nes),  n.    [<  tidy'i-  -t-  -Mess.]    The 

quality  of  being  tidy;  neatness:  as,  the  tidiness 

of  dress,  of  a  room,  etc. 


^2.] 
as, 


Neatly; 
a 


with  ME.  tidinde,  tithende,  tithinde,  <  Icel.  tidli-    OF.] 


tide-lock  (tid'lok),  n.  A  lock  situated  between 
the  tide-water  of  a  harbor  or  river  and  an  in- 
closed basin  when  their  levels  vary,  it  has  two 
pairs  ol  double  gates,  by  which  vessels  can  pass  either  way 
at  all  times  of  the  tide.    Also  called  guard-lock. 

tidelyt  (tid'li),  adv.    [<  ME.  Udely,  tydely,<  AS. 
Udlice  (=Ji.  tijdelijk  =  Qc.seitlich),  timely,  se^sr     .    ,.      _        ^.,  •  ,    ...^   /,  . 
sonably,  <  tidlic  (=  D.  tydelijk  =  G.  eeitlich),    '"*  =  £?■?;  ttdende,  lit.  things  happening,  p. 
timely,  seasonable,  <  tid,  time,  tide:  see  tidei    W'  °^   ***'*  =  ■^?-  *!'^''"'  happen:  see  tideX 
and-%2.]     1.  Seasonably;  opportunely;  suit- 
ably; fitly. 

But  [he]  tok  to  him  tidely  trewe  cunsayl  euere. 

WUliam  qf  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  6482. 

Item,  Sir,  if  my  Maiater  of  the  Bolles  be  not  come,  I 
(rust  to  Ood  to  com  tydely  1  now,  as  for  the  traversys. 

Pattan  Letters,  I.  528. 

a.  Cleverly;  smartly;  bravely. 


^ng.    _       ... 

in  good  order :  often  followed  by  vp :  as,  to  tidy 

or  to  Udy  up  a  room.     [CoUoq.] 

She  found  the  widow  with  her  house-place  tidied  up 

after  the  midday  meal,  and  busy  knitting  at  the  open  door. 

Mrs.  Qaakell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xliiL 

II.  intrans.  To  arrange,  dispose,  or  put  things, 
as  dress,  furniture,  et?.,  in  good  or  proper  or- 
der: often  with  ?«p.    [Colloq.] 

I  have  tidied  and  tidied  over  and  over  again,  but  it  'a 
useless.i  Ma  and  Africa,  together,  upset  the  whole  house. 
tiding  (ti'ding),  n.     [<  (a)  MB.  tiding,  tydinge,  Dickens,  Bleak  Bouse,  XXX. 

Udeng,  tithinge,  <  AS.  *tidung  =  D.  tijding  =  tidy2  (ti'di),  n. ;  pi.  tidies  (-diz).  [Early  mod. 
MLGr.  tiding  =  MHG-.  zitunge,  G.  eeitung  (at.  E.  also  tydie;  also  dial,  tiddy,  q.  v. ;  <  ME.  tidif, 
Sw.  Udning),  news,  information;  verbal  n.  of  tydif,  tidife;  origin  unknown:  see  tidif.  Cf. 
AS.  *8ttori,  etc., happen:  seetide^v.    (&) Mixed    tiddy^  (and  tidley);  the  termination  is  appar. 


The  open  country  is  more  pleasing  than  the  small  vil- 
lages, which  have  not  the  tidiness  of  the  New  England 
small  villages.  Harpefs  Mag.,  LXXVUL  258. 


Than  Troiell  full  tidely  turnyt  into  batell. 
With  a  folke  that  was  fell,  f uerse  of  assaute. 

Destruetionof  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 10270. 

tide-mark  (tid'mark),  n.  The  limit  of  the  flow 
or  of  the  ebb  of  the  tide. 

tide-marsh  (iad'marsh),  n.    See  marsh. 

tide-meter  (tid'me'''ter),  n.    A  tide-gage. 

tide-mill  (lad'mil),  n.  1.  A  mill  supplied  with 
power  by  means  of  a  water-wheel  operated  by 
a  fall  or  current  in  a  tideway  or  from  a  tidal 
basin. — 3.  A  water-pumping  station  operated 
by  a  tide-wheel,  used  to  pump  water  over  a 
dike.    See  tide-wheel. 

tide-pool  (tid'p61),  n.  A  pool  left  by  the  re- 
gress of  the  tide. 

tlde-predictor  (tid'pre-dik''''tgr),  n.  An  instru- 
ment for  calculating  the  times  and  heights  of 
high  and  low  water,  in  the  machine  of  Terrell  (which 
is  used  for  the  official  tide-tables  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey)  there  is  a  chain  passing  over  thirty-four  pulleys 
attached  eccentrically  to  half  as  many  revolving  axes. 
Two  hands  move  in  an  apparently  very  irregular  way 
over  a  dial ;  when  these  coincide  the  time  of  high  or  low 
water  is  read  off  on  the  dial,  and  the  height  of  the  water 
upon  a  vertical  scale  with  a  moving  index  at  the  side. 

tide-rips  (tid'rips),  n.  pi.  Rough  water  caused 
by  opposing  tides  or  currents. 

tide-rock  (tid'rok),  n.  A  rock  alternately  cov- 
ered and  uncovered  by  the  tides. 

tide-rode  (tid'rod),  a.  Naut.,  swinging  by  the 
force  of  the' tide  when  at  anchor;  riding  at 
anchor  with  head  to  tide  and  not  to  vrtnd.  See 
wind^ode. 

tide-runner  (tid'run"6r),  n.  A  fish  w;hose  move- 
ments correspond  to  or  are  otherwise  affected 
by  the  tides. 

These  big  fellows  [weakflsh]  are  designated  as  tide- 
runners.  Sportsman's  Gazetteer,  p.  244. 

tides-man  (tidz'man),  n.  1.  One  who  is  em- 
ployed only  during  certain  states  of  the  tide. — 
2.  A  tidewaiter. 

tide-table  (tid'ta"bl),  n.  A  table  showing  the 
time  of  high  water  at  any  place,  or  at  different 
places,  for  each  day  throughout  the  year. 

tidewaiter  (tid'wa"t6r),  n.  One  of  a  class  of 
custom-house  officers  whose  business  it  is  to 
await  the  arrival  of  ships,  and  to  see  that  while 
in  port  the  customs  regulations  as  to  the  land- 
ing and  shipping  of  goods  are  observed,  and  the 
revenue  laws  are  not  violated. 

If  he  misses  a  pair  of  colours,  or  a  tide-waiter's  place,  he 

has  no  remedy  but  the  highway.  „  . ., 

Swift,  Advice  to  Servants  (Waiting-Maid). 

The  father  of  the  Custom-House  —  the  patriarch  not 
only  of  this  little  squad  of  ofBcials,  buii  I  am  bold  to  say, 
of  the  respectable  body  of  tide-waiters  all  over  the  United 
States — was  a  certain  permanent  Inspector. 

Hawthmrne,  Scarlet  Letter,  Int.,  p.  17. 

tide-water  (tid'wa''''ter),  n.  Water  affected  by 
the  ordinary  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tid^.— Tide- 
water region,  the  low  plain  of  eastern  Virginia,  extend- 
ing from  the  Atlantic  coast  westward  about  100  mUes. 

tide-wave  (tid'wav),  n.  A  tidal  wave  (which 
see,  under  tidal). 


ppr.  of  "tidha  =  AS.  tidan,  happen:  see  tide^.J 
The  announcement  of  an  event  or  occurrence 
not  previously  made  known;  a  piece  of  news; 
hence,  in  the  plural,  news;  information;  in 
telligenee :  now  always  iTsed  in  the  plural. 
Thus  saugh  I  fals  and  Both  compouned 
Togeder  flee  for  oo  tydinge. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  2109. 
Behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which 
shall  be  to  all  people.  Luke  ii.  10. 

I  shall  make  my  master  glad  with  these  tidings. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  5.  57. 

[The  plural  form  tidings  is  sometimes  used  as  a  singular. 
Compare  news. 

The  tidings  comes  that  they  are  all  arrived. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  2. 116.] 
^Syn.  IntdligeTice,  etc.    See  news. 
tiding-well  (ti'ding-wel),  n.    A  well  that  ebbs 
and  flows,  or  is  supposed  to  ebb  and  flow,  with 
the  tide. 

There  is  a  tiding-well 
That  daily  ebbs  and  flows. 

Drayton,  Folyolbion,  xxx.  88. 

tidley  (tid'li),  n.  [Cf .  tiddy^,  tidy^.1  The  wren 
of  Europe,  Troglodytes  parvulus.  Montagu. — 
Tidley  goldfincb.    See  goldfinch. 

tidlyt,  adv.    Same  as  titely. 

tidological  (ti-do-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  tidolog-y  + 
4c-al^  Of  or  pertaining  to  tidology :  as,  tido- 
logical researches.     Wliewell. 

tidology  (ti-dol'o-ji),  n.  [Irreg.  <  E.  tide"^  + 
Gr.  -'Aoyia,  <  ?i,tyetv,  speak:  see  -ology.']  The 
doctrine,  theory,  or  science  of  tides. 

I  have  ventured  to  employ  the  term  Tidology,  having 
been  much  engaged  in  tidological  researches. 

Whewell,  Philos.  Induct.  Sciences  (ed.  1840),  I.  p.  Ixxiii. 

tidyl  (ti'di),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  tidy,  tijdiy,  Udi 
(=  D.  tijdig  =  MLG.  tidich,  timely,  =  OHG. 
MHG.  zitig,  G.  zeitig,  seasonable,  timely,  =  Sw. 
tidig  =  Dan.  tidig,  timely) ;  <  tide'^  +  -^1.]  I.  a. 
If.  Seasonable;  opportune;  favorable;  fit;  suit- 
able. 

Gret  merthe  to  the  messangeres  Meljors  than  made,- 
Por  the  tidy  tidinges  that  tijtly  were  aeide. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1338. 

If  weather  be  fair,  and  tidy  thy  grain. 
Make  speedily  carriage,  for  fear  of  a  rain. 

Tusser,  August's  Husbandry,  at.  22. 

St.  Brave;  smart;  skilful;  fine;  good. 
Than  Troilus  full  tite,  &  tidi  Eneas, 
Chefyn  to  Achilles  with  choise  men  ynogh. 

Destruction  of  Tray  (B.  E.  T.  8.),  1.  7410. 

Thanne  worth  Trewe-tonge,  a  tidy  man  that  tened  me 

neuere.  Pio'''  Plowman  (B),  lu.  320. 

3  Appropriate  or  suitable  as  regards  order, 
arrangement,  occasion,  circumstances,  or  the 
like ;  becomingly  or  neatly  arrayed  or  arranged; 
kept  in  good  order;  neat;  trim:  as,a*id2/dress; 
a  tidy  and  weU-furnished  apartment. 

To  see  it  all  so  Udy,  not  even  a  pair  of  boots  thrown 
about,  or  a  tie  flung  on  the  table,  made  their  hearts  die 
within  them.        Mrs.  OUphant,  Poor  Gentleman,  xxxvii. 

4  Of  neat  and  orderly  habits ;  disposed  to  be 
neat  and  orderly:  as,  a  tidy  person.— 5.  Mod- 
erately or  fairly  large,  great,  or  important; 
considerable;  respectable;  pretty :  as,  a  tJtJi/ 
sum  of  money.     [Obsolete  or  colloq.] 

Al  that  touched  ther  to  a  tidi  erldorae 

5  the  kowherd  &  his  wif  the  king  3^  that  time 

WUliam  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6384. 


Tot 


A  small  singing  bird,  perhaps  the  wren. 

Tho  that  hadde  doon  unkyndenesse  — 
As  doth  the  tydif,  for  new-f angelnesse. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  154. 
And  of  those  chaunting  fowls,  the  Goldfinch  not  behind, 
That  hath  so  many  aorta  deacending  from  her  kind. 
The  Tydie  for  her  notes  as  delicate  as  they. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xiii.  79. 

tidytips  (ti'di-tips),  n.  A  Califomian  compo- 
site plant,  Layia  (Callichroa)  platyglossa:  a 
showy  plant  with  bright-yellow  rays,  frequent- 
ly cultivated  as  a  half-hardy  annual. 

tie^  (ti),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tied,  ppr.  tying. 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  tye;  dial,  also  tee;  <  ME. 
tieti,  tyen,  teyen,  teien,  teigen,  tigen,  <  AS.  tigan, 
*tygan,  *tegan,  *Ugian,  cited  also  as  *tegean, 
bind,  tie,  a  secondary  form  of  the  verb  tedn 
(pret.  tedh,  pi.  tugon,  pp.  togen),  draw,  pull: 
see  <eei,  tow^.  In  some  uses  the  verb  is  di- 
rectly from  the  noun:  see  tie^,  m.]    I.  trans. 

1.  To  attach  or  make  fast  by  a  band,  ribbon, 
cord,  or  the  like  drawn  together  and  knotted; 
bind. 

Ther-with  thei  drough  thelre  swerdea  oute  and  wente 
toward  the  river  that  ran  vnder  the  gardin,  where  thei 
hadde  a  barge  i-teyed  where-ln  thei  were  come  in  to  the 
gardin.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  464. 

And  thereunto  a  great  long  chaine  he  tight, 
With  which  he  drew  him  forth,  even  in  his  own  despight. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  xii.  34. 

My  son,  keep  thy  tather'a  commandment,  and  forsake  not 
the  law  of  thy  mother ;  bind  them  continually  upon  thine 
heart,  and  tie  them  about  thy  neck.  Prov.  vi.  20,  21. 

2.  To  fasten  by  looping  or  knotting:  as,  to  tie 
a  ribbon  on  one's  arm ;  hence,  to  fasten  as  if 
tied. 

What  boota  it  thee 
To  shew  the  rusted  buckle  that  did  tie 
The  garter  of  thy  greatest  grandsire's  knee? 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  IV.  ilL  12. 

He  tied  the  ends  into  the  nautical  slip-knot,  and  pro- 
nounced the  thing  complete.  ' 

Doran,  Annals  of  the  Stage,  n.  163. 

3.  To  fasten  by  tightening  and  knotting  the 
strings  of :  as,  to  tie  a  shoe  or  a  bonnet. 

Drawer,  tie  my  shoe,  prithee ;  the  new  knot,  as  thou 
seest  this.  Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  i.  2. 

4.  To  form  by  looping  and  interlacing;  knit: 
as,  to  tie  a  knot. 

Again  the  hawthorn  shall  supply 
The  garlands  you  delight  to  tie. 

Scott,  Marmion,  i.,  Int. 

5.  To  bind  or  unite,  securely;  specifically,  to 
unite  in  marriage  (colloq.  in  this  use). 

And  doe  they  not  knowe  that  a  Tragedie  is  tied  to  th^ 
lawes  of  Poesie,  and  not  of  Historic  ? 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie. 
In  bond  of  virtuous  love  together  tied.  Fairfax. 

I  heartily  desire  this  courtesy. 
And  would  not  be  denied,  to  wait  upon  you 
This  day,  to  see  you  tied,  then  no  more  trouble  you. 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  iv.  1. 

6.  To  bind,  restrict,  limit,  or  confine ;  hold  or 
restrain,  as  by  authority  or  moral  influence. 

Herewith  bir  swelling  sobbes 
Did  tie  hir  tong  from  talke. 
Gascaigne,  Philomene  (Steele  Glas,  etc.,  ed.  Arber,  p.  99). 

I  see  you  are  tied  to  no  particular  employment. 

BeoM.  and  Fl.,  Scornful  Lady,  i.  1. 

Do  they  think  to  bind  me  to  live  chaste,  sober,  and 
temperately  all  days  of  my  life  ?  they  may  as  soon  tie  an 
Englishman  to  live  so. 

Beau,  and  FL,  Enight  of  Malta,  v.  1. 

7.  In  hmlding,  to  bind  together  two  bodies 


May  be  after  a  Udy  day's  work  I  shall  come  home  with    ^^  mgans  of  a  piece  of  timber  or  metal.     See 
'"■  '"  "M|/°£*London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  L  408.     tie\  ».,  5.-8.   In  music,  to  unite  or  bind,  as 


tie 

notes,  by  a  tie.  See  tie^,  «.,  8. — 9.  To  supply 
with  ties  or  sleepers,  as  the  road-bed  of  a  rail- 
way. 

The  tr&ck  vas  solid,  evenly  graded,  heavily  tied,  well 
aligned,  and  the  cars  ran  over  it  with  no  more  swing  and 
hoiince  than  on  an  old  road.   Harper's  Mag.,  LXXTI,  666. 

10.  To  make  the  same  score  as;  equal  in  a 
score  or  contest:  as,  A  tied  B  at  checkers. — 

11.  In  surg.,  to  secure  (a  vein  or  an  artery) 
with  a  ligature,  so  as  to  prevent  loss  of  blood  in 
case  the  vessel  has  been  ruptured  or  severed, 
or  to  check  the  flow  of  blood  through  it  in  some 
special  circumstances ;  ligate Tied  at  the  el- 
bow.   See  the  quotation. 

The  feet  are  turned  out,  and  then  there  is  a  want  of  lib- 
erty in  the  play  of  the  whole  shoulder,  because  the  elbow 
rubs  against  the  ribs,  and  interferes  with  the  action.  This 
is  called  being  tied  at  the  elbow,  and  is  most  carefully  to 
be  avoided  in  selecting  the  greyhound,  as  well  as  all  other 
breeds.  Dogs  qf  Qreat  Britain  and  Ametiea,  p.  45. 

To  be  tied  to  a  woman's  apron-Btriiiss.  See  a^nm- 
•trtJiff.— To  tie  afly.  See/j/2.— To  tie  down,  (a)  To 
fasten  so  as  to  prevent  from  rising,  (b)  To  restrain ;  con- 
fine ;  hinder  from  action. 

The  mind  should,  by  several  rules,  be  tied  down  to  this, 
at  first,  uneasy  task ;  use  will  give  it  facility.  Locke, 

To  tie  band  and  foot.  See  to  bind  Jiand  and  foot,  nuieT 
hand. — To  tie  neck  and  heels.  See  >!«<;£.— To  tie  up. 
(a)  To  bind  or  fasten  securely :  as,  to  tie  up  a  bundle,  (o) 
To  wrap  up ;  protect  with  wrappings. 

Look  to  your  cloaks,  and  tie  up  your  little  throats ;  for,  I 
tell  you,  the  great  baize  will  soon  fall  down. 

Thackeray,  Philip,  zlii. 

(c)  To  confine ;  restrain ;  hamper  in  or  hinder  from  mo- 
tion or  action. 

Joy  hath  t^ad  my  tongue  up. 

Fletcher  {and  another),  Love's  Cure,  1.  3. 

(d)  To  place  or  invest  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  unavail- 
able :  as,  to  have  one's  money  tied  up  in  real  estate. 

She  is  close  of  her  money ;  .  .  .  she  has  tied  up  every 
shilling  of  it,  and  only  allows  me  [her  husband]  half  a 
crown  a  week  for  pocket-money. 

Tndckeray,  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond,  xiiL 

(e)  To  give,  devise,  or  bequeath  in  such  a  way  and  under 
such  conditions  as  to  prevent  sale,  or  alienation  from  the 
person  or  purpose  intended :  as,  to  &  up  an  estate.—  To 
tie  with  St.  Uanr'B  knott.    See  ftnoei. 

II,  intrans.  To  make  a  tie  with  another  or 
others  in  some  contest ;  score  the  same  num- 
ber of  points,  runs,  or  the  like — To  ride  and  tie. 
See  ride. 
tie^  (ti),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  tye;  <  ME.  teye, 
*tige,  <  AS.  tyge,  tige,  a  band,  rope,  a  secondary 
form,  with  mutation,  of  tedh,  teag,  a  band,  rope 
(=  D.  touw  =  MLGr.  touwe,  tow,  tau,  LGr.  tau  (> 
Gr.  tau)  =  leel.  taug,  a  rope),  <  tedn  (pret.  tedh), 
draw,  pull :  see  teei,  v.,  and  of.  tie\  v. ,  also  tow^ 
(a  doublet  of  tie^).  The  noun  tiei  is  in  the  later 
senses  directly  from  the  verb  tie^.'\  1 .  A  band ; 
rope;  chain;  a  cord  or  other  flexible  thing  used 
to  fasten  or  bind,  especially  by  knotting  or 
looping;  a  fastening:  as,  cotton-fes  (for  bind- 
ing bales  of  cotton);  specifically,  the  ribbon  or 
similar  fastening  used  for  the  queue  or  pigtail, 
whether  of  the  wig  or  of  the  natural  hair. 

Great  formal  wigs  with  a  tie  behind. 

Sickens,  Pickwick,  xlix. 

2.  A  cravat,  usually  a  simple  one  knotted  in 
front ;  a  necktie. 

Both  wear  the  soft  black  hat  so  popular  with  us  in  the 
West,  and  the  regulation  black  frock-cut  uniform,  with 
white  tie  at  the  throat. 

T.  C.  Crausford,  English  Life,  p.  145. 

3.  A  knot  composed  of  one  or  two  loops  of 
cord,  ribbon,  or  the  like ;  a  looped  ornamental 
knot;  a  bow. 

A  very  smart  tie  in  his  smart  cravat. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  L  283. 

4.  Something  which  binds  or  unites,  in  a  figu- 
rative sense;  a  bond;  an  obligation,  moral  or 
legal:  as,  the  ties  of  blood  or  of  friendship. 

Awe  and  affrights  are  never  ties  of  love. 

Fletcher  (and  others),  Bloody  Brother,  iv.  1. 

The  bonds  of  affinity,  which  are  the  links  and  ties  of 
nature.  Bacon,  Political  Fables,  il.,  ExpL 

The  secret  of  the  world  is  the  tie  between  person  and 
event.  Emerson,  Conduct  of  Life. 

5.  In  construction,  any  rod  or  beam  serving  to 
counteract  a  pulling  or  tensile  strain,  to  hold 
theparts  together,  to  equalize  opposing  thrusts, 
or  to  transfer  strains  from  one  part  of  a  struc- 
ture to  another,  it  is  used,  for  instance,  in  bridges, 
to  fasten  the  parts  together  and  resist  strains  of  tension ; 
and  in  roofs,  to  take  the  thrust  from  a  pair  of  rafters,  and, 
by  opposing  one  to  the  other,  to  prevent  the  roof  from 
spreading.  It  is  opposed  to  a  strut,  or  a  member  serving 
to  hold  different  members  of  a  structure  apart.  See  cuts 
under  car'truck,  king-post,  and  pUework. 

6.  On  railroads,  one  of  a  series  of  beams,  com- 
monly of  wood,  laid  on  a  permanent  way  and 
bedded  in  the  ballast,  on  which  are  laid  the 
raUs  to  form  the  track.  These  ties  are  some- 
times made  of  iron  or  stone,  and  in  a  variety 
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of  forms.  Also  called  sleeper  or  cross-sleeper. — 
7.  Naut. :  (o)  That  part  of  the  topsail-  or  top- 
gallant-halyards which  is  fast  to  the  yard  and 
passes  through  a  sheave-hole  in  the  mast  or 
through  a  tie-block  at  the  masthead.  (6)  A 
mooring-bridle . — 8.  In  musical  notation,  a  curve 
above  or  below  two  notes  on  the  same  degree 
which  are  ta  be  performed  continuously,  as  if 
but  one;  a  bind  or  ligature.  The  following  are 
examples : 

^^ 

Ties  are  used  especially  to  connect  notes  that  lie  in  dif- 
ferent measures,  or  which  it  is  rhythmically  important  to 
keep  separate  to  the  eye.  They  are  not  to  be  contused 
with  slurs. 

9.  A  state  of  equality  among  competing  or  op- 
posed parties,  as  when  two  candidates  receive 
an  equal  mmiber  of  votes,  rival  marksmen  score 
a  like  number  of  points,  or  two  or  more  racers 
reach  the  winning-post  at  the  same  time,  so 
that  neither  party  can  be  declared  victorious ;  a 
contest  in  which  two  or  more  competitors  are 
equally  successful. 

The  government  count  on  the  seat,  though  with  the  new 
registration  'tis  nearly  a  Ue.  If  we  had  a  good  candidate 
we  could  win.  Dimadi,  Coningsby,  viiL  3. 

Iland  had  one  majority  on  the  first  ballot,  and  I  counted 

him  out.  I  made  it  a  tie  by  swallowing  one  of  his  ballots. 

The  Century,  XXXVIH.  4a 

10.  A  weavers'  pattern. 

A  wearer's  pocket-book  of  that  period  .  .  .  was  an 
ordinary  long-shaped  pocket-book^  and  cont^ed  about 
eighty  different  ties  or  patterns. 

A.  Barlow,  Weaving,  p.  314. 

11.  Same  as  lace,  2. — 12.  pi.  Low  shoes  fas- 
tened with  lacings Azle-clip  tie.    See  aate-dip.— 

BookOfties.  Seebook. — Diagonaltie.  Seeangle-rn'oce 
(a).— Family  tie.  See/omiiy.— Stay-end  tie.  Seestay- 
end. — To  play  or  sboot  Off  a  tie,  to  go  through  a  second 
contest  or  match  (the  first  being  indecisive),  in  order  to 
decide  who  is  to  be  the  winner. 

The  ties,  as  you  call  them,  were  shot  ©/■  before  two 
o'clock.  Whyte  Melville,  Good  for  Nothing,  i.  1. 

tie2  (ti),  n.  [Also  tye;  <  ME.  tye,  teye,  <  OF. 
teie,  taie,  toie,  tick,  <  L.  theca,  IQj.  teca,  teeha : 
see  «tcfc3.]  1.  A  tick  (of  a  bed).  HaVmoell. 
— 2.  A  feather-bed.  Mallimell  (spelled  tye), 
[Prov.  Eng.  in  both  senses.] 

tie-bar  (ta'bar),  n.    A  bar  which  serves  as  a  tie. 

tie-beam  (ti'bem),  n.  A  horizontal  timber  con- 
necting two  principal  rafters,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  walls  from  bein^  pushed  out 
by  the  thrust  of  the  roof,  or  for  tying  together 
other  parts  of  a  structure.  When  placed  above 
the  bottom  of  the  rafters  it  is  called  a  colla/r- 
ieam.    See  cut  under  curb-roof. 

tieboy  (H'boi),  n.    A  sled:  same  as  go-devil,  3. 

tie-dogt  (ti'dog),  n.  [<  ME.  teidogge,  tegdoggue; 
<  tie^  +  dog."]  A  fierce  dog  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  tie  up;  a  bandog. 

I  know  the  villain  is  both  rough  and  grim ; 
But  as  a  tie-dogi  will  muzzle  him. 
Death  of  R.  Earl  of  Huntingdon  (1601).    (Ifares.) 

tiegot,  «•     [Abbr.  of  vertigo,  as  formerly  ac- 
cented verU'go.']    Vertigo ;  dizziness. 
I  am  shrewdly  troubled  with  a  tiego 
Here  in  my  head. 

Fletcher  and  Massinger,  Very  Woman,  iv.  8. 

tiemannite  (te'man-it),  n.  [Named  after  the 
discoverer,  Tiemdnn.']  Native,  mercuric  sele- 
nide,  usually  occurring  massive,  of  a  steel-gray 
color  and  metallic  luster,  rarely  in  crystals  re- 
sembling those  of  sphalerite. 
tie-plate  (ti'plat),  n.  A  main  carline. 
tier!  (ti'6r),  m.  [<Wei  +  -erl.]  1.  One  who  or 
that  which  ties. — 2.  A  child's  apron.  Also,  er- 
roneously, lire. 

Where  well-drilled  urchins,  each  behind  bis  tire, 
Waited  in  ranks  the  wished  cotnmand  to  fire. 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  1st  ser..  Int. 

3.  In  entom.,  same  as  leaf-tier. 
tier^  (ter),  n.  [Formerly  also  tire,  tyre,_  also 
teer  (orig.  pron.  ter,  then  tir,  besides  tier  re- 
tained to  accord  wim  the  F.,  and  speUed  tier 
perhaps  in  simulation  of  the  form  of  pier) ;  < 
OF.  tire,  a  coiu'se,  continuance  of  a  course,  a 
draught,  puU,  stroke,  hit  (=  It.  tiro,  a  draught, 
pull,  stroke,  hit,  etc.),  <  tirer,  draw:  see  tire^. 
Perhaps  confused  with  OF.  tiere,  tieiere,  row, 
rank,  order,  =  Pr.  tiera,  teira,  a  row  (also 
adornment,  attire :  see  tire^).  The  AS.  ti^; 
appar.  meaning  a  row  or  series,  occurs  but 
once,  and  is  of  doubtful  status.  The  words 
spelled  tire  and  tier  are  much  involved  as  to 
form  and  senses.]  1.  A  row;  a  rank,  partic- 
ularly when  two  or  more  rows  are  placed  one 
above  another :  as,  a  tier  of  seats  in  a  theater ; 
the  old  three-decked  war-ships  had  three  tiers 
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of  guns  on  each  side,  the  upper,  middle,  and 
lower  tiers. 

The  hospital  of  Saint  Helena  is  a  magnificent  fabric ; 
the  gates  are  built  with  a  tier  of  white  marble  and  a  tier 
of  red  alternately,  having  sheets  of  lead  placed  between 
the  stones.         Poeoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  L  10. 

I  at  last  caught  at  a  boat  moored,  one  of  a  tier  of  boata 
at  a  causeway.  Dickens,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  ii.  IS. 

2.  In  organ-ivMding,  same  as  ranlc^,  1  (c). — 
Ground  ner.  See  ^oujmJi.— Tiers  of  a  cable,  the 
layers  of  fakes  or  windings  of  a  cable,  one  resting  on  an- 
otlier  when  colled. 
tier2  (ter),  V.  t.  [<  <»er2,  m.]  To  pUe,  build,  or 
arrange  in  tiers.    Compare  tierer. 

lightermen  shall  not  be  required  to  deliver  or  receive 
freight  at  a  distance  of  over  one  hundred  feet  from  the 
gangway  of  their  Lighter  or  Barge,  and  in  no  case  shall 
they  be  required  to  tier  or  pile  their  freight  on  the  docks, 
etc.    If ew  York  Produce  Exchange  S^mrt,  1888-89,  p.  301. 

tier^f,  n.    See  Ure^. 

tierce  (ters),  n.  [Also,  in  some  senses,  terce;  < 
ME.  tierce,  iyerse,  <  OF.  (and  F.),  tiers,  m.  (= 
Sp.  Pg.  tereia,  f.,  =  It.  terzo,  m.),  a  third  part, 
third,  tierce,  <  tiers,  third,  <  L.  tertiiis,  third 
(=  E.  third),  <  tres  =  E.  tfcree.]  1.  A  third;  a 
third  part. 
The  latitude  ...  is  sixtie  eight  degrees  and  a  terce. 

HaUuyVs  Voyages,  I.  279. 

The  way  is  long,  and  difficult  the  road. 
And  now  the  sun  to  middle-tierce  returns. 

LongfeUow,  tr.  of  Dante's  Inferno,  zzxiv.  96. 

2.  Same  as  terce,  4. 

In  shorte  tyme  was  grete  occisioun,  and  longe  it  endured, 
from  tierce  in  to  noone,  and  than  sparbled  the  saisnes  and 
turned  bakke  towarde  her  chyuachie. 

JlferJin(E.  E.  T.S.)tii.  274. 

3.  A  liquid  measure  equal  to  one  third  of  a 
pipe.  See^tpel,  8.  Also  terce. — 4.  A  cask  in- 
termediate m  size  between  a  barrel  and  a  hogs- 
head: as,  a  tierce  of  sugar;  a  tier,ce  of  rice  or  of 
salted  provisions. — 5.  In  music,  same  as  third, 
(a)  The  fourth  harmonic  of  any  given  tone—  that  is,  the 
major  third  above  the  second  octave,  (p)  In  organ-build- 
ing, a  mutation-stop  giving  tones  two  octaves  and  a  third 
above  the  normal  pitch  of  the  digitals  used. 

6.  Li  card-playing,  a  sequence  of  three  cards. 

—  7.  In  fencing,  the  third  of  a  series  of  eight 
points  and  parries,  beginning  with  prime,  a 
thrust  in  tierce  is  a  thrust,  with  the  knuckles  upward,  at 
the  upper  breast,  which,  from  the  ordinary  position  of 
engagement,  the  left  of  the  foils  touching,  is  given  after 
passing  the  foil  to  the  other  side  of  the  opponent's  wea- 
pon. A  parry  in  tierce  guards  this  blow.  It  is  produced 
by  turning  the  hand  knuckles  upward  and  carrying  it  a 
few  inches  to  the  right  without  lowering  hand  or  pointw 

To  reign  is  restless  fence, 
Tierce,  quart,  and  trickery. 

Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  T.  &, 

8.  In  her.,  a  fesse  composed  of  three  triangles, 
usually  of  three  different  tinctures :  a  bearing 
rare  in  English  heraldry.— Arch  of  the  tierce  or 
third  point,  an  arch  consisting  of  two  arcs  of  a  circle  in- 
tersectmg  at  the  top ;  a  pointed  arch, — En  tierce,  in  her., 
divided  in  three :  said  of  the  field.  Compare  def.  8. — 
Quart  and  tierce.  See  auart^.- Tierce  bendwise,  in 
her.,  a  bend  composed  of  three  triangles,  usually  of  three 
different  tinctures :  a  bearing  rare  in  English  heraldry. 

—  Tierce  major  in  whist,  a  sequence  of  ace,  king,  and 
queen. — Tierce  point,  the  vertex  of  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle.   Also  called  third  pmnt.    Owilt. 

tiered  (ter-sa'),  a.  [Heraldic  F.,  <  tiers,  tierce : 
see  tierce.']  In  her.,  divided  into  three  parts  of 
three  different  tinctures.  The  field  may  be  so  divided 
either  f  essewise,  palewis^  or  bendwise,  which  must  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  blazop :  thus,  tiered  in  bend  means  divided 
into  three  compartments  bendwise. 

tiercelt,  tierceletf,  n.    See  tercel,  tercelet. 

tierceron  (ter'se-ron),  ».  [F. :  see  tierce.]  In 
medieval  vaultiiag,  a  secondary  rib  springing 
from  an  intersection  of  two  other  ribs. 

The  additional  ribs,  tiemes,  (ierceroiu,  etc.,  which  ap- 
pear in  the  later  forms  of  vaulting,  more  especially  in 
England,  are  mere  surface  ribs  having  no  real  function. 
C.  H.  Moore,  Gothic  Architecture,  p.  18. 

tiercet  (ter'-  or  tfer'set),  n.  [<  tierce  +  -et.]  In 
poetry,  a  triplet;  three  lines;  three  lines  rim- 
ing. 

tierer  (ter'6r),  n.  [<  tier^  +  -eri.]  One  who 
arranges  or  piles  something  in  tiers;  specifi- 
cally (naut.),  a  man  stationed  in  the  hold  when 
heaving  up  anchor  to  stow  away  liie  cable  as  it 
comes  in. 

tie-rod  (ti'rod),  n.  1 .  A  rod  used  to  bind  longi- 
tudinal railway-sleepers  to  one  another:  same 
as  cross-Ue. —  2.  In  arch.,  bridge-building,  etc., 
a  rod  used  to  draw  and  bind  together  parts  of 
a  structure ;  a  binding-rod.  Such  rods  are  some- 
times made  like  long  bolts  with  a  head  at  one  end  and  a 
screw  and  nut  at  the  other;  sometimes  they  have  a  screw 
and  nut  at  each  end.  Quite  commonly  they  are  made  in 
two  parts,  each  with  a  head  at  one  end  and  a  screw-thread 
at  the  other,  the  threaded  ends  being  united  by  a  turn- 
buckle  for  drawing  up  the  rod  to  the  required  tension. 

tierras (tyer'as),  n. pi.  [Sp.,  pi.  of  tierra,  earth: 
see  terra.]    In  mining,  fine  or  pulverulent  ores 
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more  or  less  intermixed  with  rock,  which  are 

made  up  into  adobes  or  bricks  before  being 
treated  in  the  furnace;  in  Mexico,  generally, 
any  inferior  pulverulent  ores.  [New  Almaden 
auioksilver-mines.] 

tiers-argent  (tyarz'ar-zhon'),  n.  [F.,  <  tiers, 
third,  +  argent,  silver:  see  argent.}  An  alloy 
consisting  of  silver  with  two  thirds  its  weight  of 
aluminium,  brought  into  some  use  in  France  as 
being  not  less  handsome  than  silver  and  more 
durable,  athalf  its  price. 

tier-saw  (ter'sfi.),  n.  A  hard,  stiff  saw  used  by 
bricklayers  for  cutting  curved  faces  upon  bricks 
in  building  arches,  domes,  round  brick  pillars, 
etc. 

tiers  6tat  (tySrz  a-ta').  [F. :  tiers  (<  L.  tertim), 
third  (see  tierce);  Stat  (<  L.  status),  state,  con- 
dition, estate:  see  state.']  See  third  estate,  un- 
der estate. 

tier-shot  (ter'shot),  n.  Grape-shot  arranged  in 
tiers  with  eireular  disks  between  them. 

tie-strap  (ti' strap),  n.  ,A  strap  for  tying  an 
animal,  having  a  buckle  on  one  end  to  fasten  it 
to  the  ring  of  a  bit,  etc. ;  a  halter. 

tie-tie  (ti'ti),  n.  Naut.,  one  of  the  small  pieces 
of  cord  fastened  to  a  hammock,  and  used  some- 
times to  secure  it  in  a  roll  instead  of  a  ham- 
mook-lashing. 

tie-up  (ti'up),  n.  [<  tie  up,  under  tie^,  v.]  A 
strike  among  street-bar  or  railway  men,  or 
others,  in  which  the  horses  are  tied  up  or  traffic 
is  otherwise  suspended.     [U.  S.] 

In  the  event  of  a  tie-up,  or  strike,  these  street  boxes 
vould  be  used  as  they  now  are.  Sci.  Amer.,  S.  S.,  LX.  32. 

tie-wig  (ti'wig),  n.  A  wig  having  the  hair  be- 
hind gathered  and  tied  by  a  ribbon.  Compare 
queue  B,iid.  pigtail. 

My  uncle  Toby,  in  his  laced  regimentals  and  the  tie-wig, 
kept  his  rank  with  my  father. 

Sterne,  Tristiam  Shandy,  iv.  25. 

tiffif  (tif),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  Uffen,  Ufen,  <  OF.  tiffer, 
tifer,  also  attiffer,  atifer,  F.  atUfer,  dress,  adorn; 
cf .  D.  Uppen,  clip  the  points  or  ends  of  the  hair 
(cf .  F.  atHfet,  ornament  of  the  head) :  see  fojpi, 
«.]    To  dress;  deck;  array. 

Whan  sche  in  that  tyr  was  tiffed  as  sche  schold, 
Meliors  in  here  merthe  to  hire  maiden  seide. 

WiUiam  qf  Pcdeme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  172. 

tiflflf  (tif), «.     l<tiff'^,v.']    Set;  attitude. 

Did  you  mark  the  bean  tiff  of  his  wig,  what  a  deal  of 
pains  he  took  to  toss  it  back,  when  the  very  weight  thereof 
was  like  to  draw  him  from  his  seat? 
Quoted  in  AshUm's  Social  Life  in  Keign  of  Queen  Anne, 

[1. 144. 

tiff2  (tif),  V.  [Prob.  in  part  a  reduction  of 
fe/*l,  but  ult.  <  Norw.  teva,  sniff,  smell,  =  Icel. 
tliefa,  sniff;  cf.  Norw.  tev,  tav,  tov,  a  drawing  in 
of  the  breath,  the  wind  or  scent  of  an  animal, 
=  Sw.  dial,  tav  =  Dan.  dial,  tsev,  smell,  scent, 
=  Icel.  thefr,  smell.  Hence  Uff^,  n.,  tiffing,  tif- 
fin.   Cf.  to/«i.]    I.  trans.  To  sip;  drink. 

He  tiff'd  his  punch,  and  went  to  rest. 

jr.  Comfte,  Dr.  Syntax's  Tours,  1.5. 

II.  mtrans.  To  lunch.     [Anglo-Indian.] 
tiff2  (tif),  n.     [A  reduction  of  Uft\  n.,  or  from 
the  related  Uff:  see  Uff^,  v.    Cf.  Uft\n.    Cf. 
also  <ip3.]     1.  A  draught  of  liquor;  a  "drop'  : 
as,  a  tiffot  brandy. 

What  say  you  to  a  glass  of  white  wine,  or  a  tiff  of  flinch, 
by  way  of  whet?  MOding,  Amelia,  vm.  10. 

Sipping  his  tiffot  brandy  punch  with  great  solemnity. 
^•^    "         ■"  '         Scott,  Guy  Mannenng,  is. 

2.  Thin  or  small  beer.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
That  too  shall  quickly  follow,  if 
It  can  be  rais'd  from  strong  or  tiff. 

Brome,  Answer  to  his  University  Friend. 

tiff 3  (tif),  V.  i.     [Prob.  orig.  '  sniff'  in  anger, 

and  so  ult.  identical  with  Uff^,  <  Norw.  teva== 

Icel.  thefa,  sniff :  see  *sf  2.]     To  be  in  a  pet ;  be 

peevish  or  quarrelsome. 

Poor  Mincing  «4/i8  and  «</i8  all  the  Morning.  .. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  u.  4. 

She  Hff'd  at  Tim,  she  ran  from  Ealph. 

"  Landor,  New  Style. 

tiffS  (tif),  n.  [<  UffS,  v.]  A  petty  quarrel  or 
misunderstanding ;  a  slight  pet,  or  fit  of  pee- 
vishness. 

My  lord  and  I  have  had  another  little — tiff,  shall  I  call 
it?  It  came  not  up  to  a  quarreL 

Richardmn,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  III.  xxiv. 

tiffany  (tif 'a-ni),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
•  mm,  We^y<  tiffenay;  prob.,  Uke  the  surname 
2?fo»y  (<  ME.  nffany,  Tyffarm,  etc.,  ML.  Ttffa- 
im,  Teffama,  Thifama,  etc.,  a  common  fern, 
name),  a  reduction  of  theophany  (ML.  theopha- 
ma,  theofama,  etc.),  equiv.  to  epiphany,  ynth 
ref.  to  the  feast  of  Epiphany,  the  church  fes- 
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tival  also  called  Twelfth  Day,  concluding  the 
Christmas  holidays.  The  name  as  applied  to 
a  silk  would  thus  mean  'Epiphany  silk,'  i.  e'. 
holiday  silk;  cf.  Easter  bonnet,  i.  e.  spring  bon- 
net; ef .  also  tawdry,  applied  orig.  to  lace  sold  at 
a-  fair  held  on  the  festival  of  St.  Audrey.]  I. 
n. ;  pi.  tiffanies  (-niz).  If.  A  kind  of  thin  silk; 
gauze.  , 

The  Enights  appeared  first,  as  consecrated  persons,  all 
In  veils  like  to  copes,  of  silver  tifflny,  gathered,  and  fall- 
ing a  large  compass  about  them. 

Beaumoitt,  Mask  of  Inner  Temple  and  Gray's  Inn. 

Let  her  have  velvets,  tiffanies,  jewels,  pearls. 

Fletcher  (and  aiwther),  if  oble  Gentleman,  1.  I. 

A  vestal  veil  on  her  head  of  tiffany,  striped  with  silver. 

Clmpman,  Mask  of  Middle  Temple  and  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Doe  we  not  descrie 
Some  gcddesse  in  a  cloud  of  tiffanie? 

Herri.!*,  A  Nuptlall  Song,  tjg'^ea      (tig-a- 

2.  A  kind  of  gauze  muslin,  resembling  silk    re'a),  n.     [Giii- 
gauze.  ana.]     The  red 

How  much  shall  I  measure  you  of  this  tiffany,  Matty?  creeper,     Tetro- 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  6.  cera  Tigarea. 

3.  A  portable  flour-sieve  made  of  tiffany.  Hal-  tige  (tezh),  n.  [< 
Uwell.    [Prov.  Bng.] 

II.  a.  Made  of  tiffany,  or  thin  silk 
famy  cloak;  hence,  transparent. 

Enter  four  Cupids  from  each  side  of  the  boscage,  at- 
tired in  flame-coloured  taffeta  close  to  their  body,  like 
naked  boys,  with  bows,  arrows,  and  wings  of  gold,  chap- 
lets  of  flowers  on  their  heads,  hoodwinked  with  UMifvy 
scarfs.    Beawmoni,  Mask  of  Inner  Temple  and  Gray's  Inn. 


tiger 

and  many  of  the  islands.  The  type  is  T.  javanensis  (for- 
merly Itcus  Hga  and  usually  T.  trtdaetyla),  ranging  from 
Java,  etc.,  to  the 
Malay  peninsula 
and  Bengal ;  T, 
shorei  and  T.  eoe- 
retti  are  the  other 
species.  The  flrst- 
named  is  a  hand- 
some woodpecker, 
10  inches  long, 
with  golden-green- 
ish back,  black  tail, 
crimson  occipital 
crest,  pale-bufiy 
sides  of'  the  head 
and  neck  striped 
with  black,  and  the 
under  parts  rayed 
and  barred  with 
black  on  a  light 
ground. 


s,  a  Uf- 


Tiga  javanensis. 


F.  tige,  a  stalk, 
stem,  pipe,  <  L. 

tibia,  a  pipe:  see  tibia.']  1.  A  stem  or  stalk; 
also,  the  shaft  of  a  column,  from  the  base- 
moldings  to  the  capital. — 2.  In  some  firearms, 
a  pin  at  the  base  of  the  breech,  designed  to  ex- 
pand the  base  of  the  ball. —  3.  In  a  center-fire 
cartridge,  a  support  for  the  cap  or  primer. 
The  witthat  I  took  up  in  Pauls  in  a  Uffany  elo^^ith-  tige-arm  (tezh'arm),  n.  A  muzzle-loading  smaU 

arm  having  a  steel  tige  screwed  into  the  cen- 


out  a  hatband 
satin, 


now  I  have  put  him  into 

Shirley,  Witty  Fair  One,  ii.  1. 

Tiffany  Natures  are  so  easily  impos'd  upon. 

Mrs.  Cermivre,  Beau's  Duel,  li.  3. 

tifBng,  tifBba  (tif'ing,  tif'in),  n.     [Verbal  n.  of 

E]!i^.^4=fiuScSfetg::i  ^^s^&'Mi::::  [nl.,<  f.  ...... dim^of 

between  breakfast  and  dinner;  m  India,  a  char- 


ter of  the  breech-pin,  upon  which  the  bullet 
drops  and  is  then  forced  into  the  grooves  by 
sharp  blows  from  the  ramrod.  The  powder- 
charge  is  placed  in  the  annulus  around  the  tige. 


acteristic  repast  of  curried  dishes,  chutney, 
and  fruit.  [Anglo-Indian,  usually  in  the  pro- 
vincial form  tiffin.] 


Let's  have  it  for  tiffin, 
weather. 


very  cool  and  nice  this  hot 
Thacktray,  Vanity  Fair,  iv. 


a  stalk,  stein :  see  tige.]    Same  as  tigelle. 
tigellate  (tij'e-lat),  a.    [<  NL.  *%eBa<««,  <  ti- 
gella,  a  tigella:  see  Ugella.]    In  hot.,  having  a 
short  stalk,  as  the  plumule  of  a  bean. 
tigelle  (ti-jel'),  n.     [<  F.  tigelle:  see  Ugella.] 
In  bot.,  the  young  embryonic  axis  or  primitive 
stem  which  bears  the  cotyledons ;  the  cauliole ; 
After  a  pleasant  chat  we  proceeded  to  the  Hongkong    ^jjg  radicle.    By  some,  however,  the  name  has 
hotelfor(ii?in.   iady  Bra*.ej/,Voyage of  Sunbeam,  II.  »u.     i^een  applied  to  the  plJimule. 
tiffish  (tif'ish),  a.     i<  UffS  + -isU.]    Inclined  tigellus  (ti-jel'us),  ra. ;  pi.  *JseZ?i  (-i).    [NL.,m., 
to  peevishness ;  petulant.     [CoUoq.]  equiv.  to  Ugella,  f . :  see  Ugella.]    In  bot.,  same 

tiftl  (tift),  n.    [Perhaps  <  Norw.  tseft,  drawing    as  Ugelle. 

the  breath,  wind  or  scent  of  an  animal ;  cf .  tev,  tiger  (ti'gSr),  n.    [Formerly  also  tyger,  Ugre, 
drawing  the  breath;  <  «e»fls,  sniff,  breathe:  see  -^        ■  .-       . 

tiff^.]     1.  A  sniff;  whiff;  breath. 

Four  and  twanty  siller  bells 
Wer  a"  tyed  till  his  mane. 
And  yae  tift  o'  the  norland  wind, 
They  tinkled  ane  by  ane. 
Lard  Thomas  and  Fair  Anna  (Child's  Ballads,  IL  128). 

2.  A  draught  of  liquor:  same  as  Uff^,  1.   Halli- 
well. 

tift2(tift),i;.».    [Cf .  «jf  3, «.,  and  fe/«i,  m.]    Same 
as 


We  tifted  a  little  going  to  church,  and  fairly  quarrelled 
before  the  bells  had  done  ringing. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  i.  2. 


tifta  (tift),  n.    [<  tiffi,  v.    Cf.  tiffS,  n.] 
[Colloq.  or  prov.  Eng.] 


Same 


After  all  your  fatigue  you  seem  as  ready  for  a  tift  with 
me  as  if  you  had  newly  come  from  church. 

Blaekuiood's  Mag. 


<WEi.  Ugre, tygre,<  OF. Ugre,  tygre,'¥.U- 
gre  =  Sp.  It.  Ugre,  m.,  Ugra,  f.,  =:Pg.  Ugre,  m.,  = 
D.  Ujger  =  G.  Dan.  Sw.  Uger  .=  Bohem.  U^r  = 
Pol.  tygrys  =  Euss.  tigr&,  <  L.  tigris,  <  Gr.  nypi;, 
a  tiger ;  appar.  a  foreign  word,  perhaps  <  OPers. 
(Zend)  "tiglvri,  a  tiger,  a  supposed  particular  use 
(in  allusion  to  the  swiftness  with  which  the  tiger 
leaps  upon  his  prey)  of  tighri,  *Ugra,  Pers.  Ur, 
an  arrow  (cf .  Skt.  Umra,  Im,  Hind.  Ur,  an  arrow), 
<  tighra,  sharp,  <  -j/  sUg,  Skt.  ■/  Uj,  sharp :  see 
sticlc^.  Cf.  L.  Tigris,<  Gr.  TiypiSji  OPers.  Tigra, 
Pers.  Tir,  the  river  Tigris,  lit.  'the  river  Ar- 
row,'so  called  from  its  swiftness.]  1.  A  feline 
quadruped,  Felis  tigris  or  Tigris  regalis,  one  of 


tigl  (tig),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Ugged,  ppr.  Ug- 
ging.  [A  dial,  var.of  «cJ;i.]  To  touch  Ughtly 
with  the  hand,  as  in  the  game  of  tag  or  tig; 
give  a  light  stroke  or  tap  to.  [Scotch  and  prov. 
Eng.] 

tigl  (tig), m.  [A  dial.  var. of  *Jcfci.]  1.  Alight 
touch,  suoh  as  is  given  in  the  game  of  tag  or 
tig;  a  tap;  a  slight  stroke. 

Andrew  was  compelled  to  submit,  only  muttering  be- 
tween his  teeth,  "  Ower  mony  maisters— ower  mony  mais- 
ters  as  the  paddock  said  to  the  harrow,  when  every  tooth 
gae  'hei;  a  Ug-"  ^"^  ^^  ^^'  ^™- 

2.  Same  as  tag^. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  some  of  the  town's  chil- 
dren .  .  .  profanely  playing  Hgg.       ^.       ,      _     . 

R.L.  Stevenson,  Education  of  an  Engmeer. 

[Prov.  Bng.  or  Scotch  in  both  uses.] 
tieZftig),  ».  [Origin  obscure.]  Aflat-bottomed 
dmJdig-cup,  of  capacious  size  and  generally 
with  four  handles,  formerly  used  for  passing 
round  the  table  at  convivial  entertainments. 
rProv.  Eng.  or  Scotch.] 
■Rea  (ti'ga),  ».  [NL.  (Kaup,  1836).]  A  genus 
of  AsiatiS  Woodpeckers  with  only  three  toes 
on  each  foot,  also  called  Chrysonotus  and  Chlo- 
romcoides.  The  inner  hind  toe,  or  hallux,  is  absent  (as 
in^Ses).    lie  genus  is  wide-ranging  on  the  contment 


Royal  Tiger  {Felis  tigris). 


tiger 

the  two  largest  living  eats  (the  other  being 
the  lion),  of  the  family  Feltdei.  The  'tiger  is 
beautifully  striped  with  black  and  tawny  yellow;  it  has 
DO  mane.  The  female,  when  distinguished,  is  called  U- 
press.  The  tiger  Inhabits  southern  Asia  and  some  of  the 
larger  islands  belonging  to  that  continent,  having  there 
the  same  position  that  the  lion  has  in  Africa.  The  tiger 
attains  his  full  development  in  India,  the  name  Bengal 
tiger  being  used  as  synonymous  with  those  specimens 
which  appear  as  the  moat  typical  and  most  powerful  rep- 
resentatives of  the  species.  In  habits  the  tiger  is  far  more 
active  and  agile  than  the  lion,  and  exhibits  a  large  amount 
of  fierce  cunning.  He  generally  selects  as  his  lair  a  con- 
cealed spot  near  a  watercourse,  whence  to  spring  upon 
the  animals  that  approach  to  drink.  His  tread  through 
the  thick  jungle  is  stealthy,  and  he  appears  to  avoid  rather 
than  court  danger,  unless  when  brought  to  bay,  when  he 
turns  an  appalling  front  to  the  foe.  Tigers  do  not  gener- 
ally attack  man,  but  in  some  cases  they*  seem  to  acquire 
a  special  liking  for  human  prey,  and  boldly  approach  vil- 
lages for  the  purpose  of  securing  it;  such  are  known  as 
maj^-eaters  (see  Tnan-eater,  2).  In  some  districts  the  loss 
of  human  life  is  enough  to  become  a  matter  of  official 
statistics.  The  natives  destroy  t^em  by  traps,  pits,  poi- 
soned arrows,  and  other  means.  Tiger-hunting  is  a  favor- 
ite Indian  sport.  It  is  pursued  generally  by  Europeans, 
the  tiger  being  shot  from  the  back  of  an  elephant  When 
taken  young  the  tiger  can  be  tamed,  and  tigers  thus  do- 
mesticated are  not  rarely  to  be  seen  in  India. 
2.  Thethylaeinedasyure,  ortiger-wolf:  so  called 
from  the  stripes.  See  tliylacme  (with  cut). — 8. 
A  person  of  a  fierce,  bloodthirsty  disposition. — 

4.  A  dissolute  swaggering  dandy;  a  ruffling 
blade;  a  swaggerer;  a  hector;  a  bully;  a  mo- 
hawk. 

"  A  man  may  have  a  very  good  coat-of-arms,  and  be  a 
tigert  my  boy,"  the  Major  said,  chipping  his  egg :  ''  that 
man  is  a  UgeTj  mark  my  word — a  low  man." 

Thaekeray,  f  endennis,  xx. 

5 .  [Humorously  compared  to  a  tiger  in  a  show- 
wagon  driven  about  the  streets  in  parade.]  A 
groom  who  goes  out  with  the  equipage  of  his 
master — that  is,  with  the  dog-cart,  curricle, 
cab,  or  other  vehicle  driven  by  the  master 
himself,  his  duty  being  to  take  care  of  the 
equipage  when  the  master  has  left  the  box. 

His  Uger^  Tim,  was  clean  of  limb. 

His  boots  were  polished,  his  jacket  was  trim. 

With  a  very  smart  tie  in  his  smart  cravati 

And  a  little  cockade  on  the  top  of  his  hat. 

Tallest  of  boys  or  shortest  of  men, 

He  stood  in  his  stockings  just  four  feet  ten. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  283. 

6.  [Appar.  so  called  as  being  "  an  ornamental 
addition" :  in  allusion  to  the  tiger  or  groom  (def . 
5)  who  sits  as  if  a  mere  ornament  in  the  vehicle 
which  his  master  drives.]  An  additional  cheer; 
"one  more"  (often  the  word  Uger):  as,  three 
cheers  and  a  tiger.  [Colloq.] — 7.  In  sugar- 
jBanu/.,  a  tank  withaperforatedbottom,  through 
which  the  molasses  escapes.  E.  S.  Knight. — 
8.  A  bug  of  the  family  TingiUdss :  translating 
the  French  name. — 9f.  A  fabulous  bird.  See 
the  extract. 

Yet  ben  there  other  byrdes  the  whyche  ben  called  Ty. 
grig,  and  they  be  so  stronge  that  they  wyll  here  or  cai7  in 
theyr  neste  a  man  sytting  vpon  an  horse  all  armyd  fro  the 
hede  to  ye  f  ote. 

&.  Eden  (First  Books  on  America,  ed.  Arber,  p.  xxziLX 

American  tlser,  the  jaguar,  FeUs  otuca.  See  cut  under 
I'opuar.— Bengal  tiger.  See  def.  1.— Black  tiger,  a  me- 
lanistic  variety  of  the  jaguar.— Clouded  tiger,  the  cloud- 
ed tiger-cat  See  tiger-cat.— TSSHil^a  tiger,  in  her.,  an 
imaginary  beast  unlike  a  real  tiger  and  more  of  the  shape 
of  a  wolf  except  for  having  a  tufted  tail  like  a  lion's.  It 
should  always  be  blazoned  'keraXdie  Uger  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  real  creature,  which  is  sometimes  depicted  iu  re- 
cent heraldry.— Marbled  tiger,  the  marbled  tiger-cat 
See  marUed.— Mexican  tiger,  the  jaguar.—  Red  tiger, 
the  cougar.  See  cut  under  cotipar. — Royal  Bengal  tiger, 
the  common  tiger,  Fdi>  tigrii.  See  def .  1.—  Saber-tootb- 
ed  tiger,  a  machserodont ;  one  of  the  great  fossil  cats,  with 
enormous  upper  canines,  belonging  to  the  subfamily  Ma- 
chxrodontinae.  See  Mactiserodontinee,  and  cut  under  sailer- 
toothed. — Tiger  natural,  in  her.,  a  bearing  resembling  the 
real  tiger  more  or  less  closely :  so  called  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  heraldic  tiger.— Tiger  swallowtail  Seeswal- 
lotctail.— To  buck  or  fight  the  tiger.  See  ^M.— Tor- 
toise-shell tiger,  the  clouded  tiger-cat  See  cut  under 
(tf^er-cat.- Water-tiger,  a  predaceous  water-beetle  of  the 
family  Dyt^cute.- so  called  from  their  habits.  See  Hydra- 
dephaga,  and  cut  under  Dytiseidm. 
tigerantict  (frge-ran'tik),  a.  [<  Uger  +  -a»j- 
Ue,  a  capricious  addition,  prob.  in  simulation  of 
elephan,tic.'\  Kavenous. 
[Rare.] 

In  what  sheep's-head  ordi- 
nary have  you  chew'd  away 
the  meridian  of  your  tyger- 
antic  stomach? 
Tom  Broim,  Works,  11. 179. 
[(Bavies.) 

tiger-beetle  (ti'ger- 
be'tl),  n.  Any  beetle 
of  the  family  Ciein- 
delidse:  so  called  from 
its  active  predaceous 
habits.     See  also  cuts 

under  Amhlychila  and    .,.     ,.   .,  ,^_   ^ 

Cicindela.  StrgiHica). 
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tiger-bittern  (ti'ger-bit''6m),  «.  A  South 
American  bird  of  the  heron  family  and  genus 
Tigrisoma,  of  which  there  are  several  species : 
so  called  from  the  markings  of  the  plumage. 
See  cut  under  Tigrisoma. 

tiger-cat  (ti'g6r-kat),  n.  1.  One  of  several 
streaked  or  spotted  cats  of  the  family  Felidss 


tight 

It  is  only  from  the  attic  that  you  can  appreciate  the 
picturesque  which  belongs  to  our  domesticated  tigerJcin. 
The  goat  should  be  seen  on  the  Alps,  and  the  cat  on  the 
housetop.  Brilwer,  Caxtons,  ziv.  2. 

tiger-lily  (ti'g6r-lil'i),  n.  A  common  garden 
my,  Lilium  tigrinum,  native  in  China,  bearing; 
nodding  flowers  with  a  reflexed  perianth  of  a 
dull-orange  color  spotted  with  black  (whence 
the  name).  It  produces  bulblets  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves.  Its  bulbs  are  usedfor  food  in  China 
and  Japan. 

tiger-moth  (ti'g6r-m6th),  n.  A  moth  of  the 
tamiXy  Arctiidee,  as  Eupr^ia  eaja  and  E.  planta- 
ginis,  whose  larvse  are  known  as  bear-caterpil- 
lars and  woolly  bears.    Arctia  iiabdla  is  the  Isabella 


Clouded  Tiger-cat  (Feiis  tnacroscelis). 

and  genus  Felis :  so  called  from  their  resem- 
blance to  the  tiger  in  markings  or  in  ferocity, 
though  they  are  all  much  smaller,  and  range 
down  to  the  size  of  a  large  house-cat.  These  cats 
are  numerous  in  both  hemisphere^  and  the  name  has  no 
specific  meaning  without  a  qualifying  term.  The  clouded 
tiger-cat,  F.  macroscelie,  of  the  East  Indies  is  perhaps  the 
largest  and  handsomest  The  American  ocelot  is  a  tiger- 
cat,  and  others  have  their  distinctive  names,  as  cJiati,  ser- 
vai,  and  margay.  See  these  words,  and  cuts  under  serval 
and  oceloL 

2.  A  mongrel  or  hybrid  between  the  wildcat  of 
Europe  (F.  catus)  and  the  domestic  cat Long- 
tailed  tiger-cat,  Felie  macnirm  of  Brazil,  closely  resem- 
bling the  ocelot,  and  sometimes  called  oceloid  leopard. — 
Marbled  tiger-cat.    See  marbled. 

tiger-chop  (fi'ger-chop),  n.  A  species  of  fig- 
marigold,  Mesernbryanthemu7n  tigrinum. 

tiger-cowry  (fi'gfer-kou'ri),  ».  A  tiger-shell; 
a  kind  of  cowry  with  large  spots,  Cypreea  tigris. 
See  cut  under  Cypreea. 

tiger-eye  (ti'gfer-i),  n.    Same  as  tiger's-eye. 

tiger-flower  (ti'ger-flou^Sr),  m.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Xigridia :  so  named  from  the  variegation 
of  the  flower.  The  ordinary  species  is  T.  pammia,  one 
of  the  most  showy  of  garden  fiowers,  having  a  perianth 
six  inches  broad,  colored  a  brilliant  scarlet  with  copious 
crimson  spots  toward  the  dark  center.  The  fiower  is  of  a 
triangular  form,  the  three  inner  divisions  of  the  perianth 
being  much  smaller  than  the  three  outer.  Each  flower 
lasts  only  a  day,  but  there  is  a  quick  succession  for  six  or 
eight  weeks.  There  are  several  varieties,  including  the 
ydlow  and  the  white  tigridias.-  From  its  native  land  some- 
times called  Mexican  Uger-JUneer.    Also  Uger-^ris. 

tiger-footed  (ti'ger-f&t^ed),  a.    Swift  as  a  ti- 
ger ;  hastening  to  devour.     [Rare.] 
This  Hger-footed  rage,  when  it  shall  find 
The  harm  of  unscann'd  swiftness,  will  too  late 
Tie  leaden  pounds  to 's  heels.    Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  1.  312. 

tiger-frog  (ti'ger-frog),  n.  Same  as  leopard- 
frog. 

tiger-grass  (ti'gfer-gras),  n.  A  dwarf  f  an-paJm, 
Nannorhops  Eitchieana,  of  western  India,  ex- 
tending into  Persia:  put  by  the  natives  to  a 
great  variety  of  uses.  It  was  formerly  classed  with 
Chameeropa,  from  which  it  chiefly  differs  by  its  valvate 
instead  of  imbricate  petals  or  corolla-segments. 

tigerine  (ti'g6r-in),  a.  [<  tiger  +  -»nei.]  See 
tigrine. 

tigerish  (ti'ger-ish),  a.  [Also  tigrish;  <  tiger  -1- 
-»sAi.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  a  tiger 
in  appearance,  nature,  or  habits,  (a)  Fierce,  blood- 
thirsty, or  cruel. 

Let  this  thought  thy  tigrish  courage  pass, 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Astrophel  and  Stella. 
(6)  Swaggering;  bully-like.    Compare  tiger,  4. 

Nothing  could  be  more  vagrant,  devil-me-carish,  and,  to 
use  a  slang  word,  tigrish,  than  his  whole  air. 

Bulwer,  My  Novel,  vi.  20. 

tigerism  (ti'g6r-izm),  n.  [<  Uger  +  -ism.]  1. 
Tigerish  disposition  or  propensities. — 2.  Dis- 
solute swaggering  habits;  especially,  an  affec- 
tation of  such  habits. 

In  France,  where  tigerism  used  to  be  the  fashion  among 

the  painters,  I  make  no  doubt  Carmine  would  have  let  his 

beara  and  wig  grow,  and  looked  the  fiercest  of  the  fierce. 

Thackeray,  Character  Sketches,  The  Artists. 

tigerkin  (ta'ger-kin),  n.  [<  tiger  *"+  -Mn.']  A 
little  tiger  or  tiger-cat:  usedhimiorously  of  the 
domestic  cat. 


'  Isabella  Tiger-moth  {Arctta  isabella). 

a,  larva ;  b,  cocoon  and  chrysalis ;  c,  moth. 

tiger-moth.  DeiopsEa  bella  is  a  common  tiger-moth  in  the 
United  States.  See  also  cuts  under  bear^,  Huprepia,  and 
VteOieisa. 

tiger's-claw  (ti'gerz-kl&),  n.  Same  as  baag- 
nouk, 

tiger's-eye  (ti'g6rz-i),  n.  An  ornamental  stone 
of  a  yellow  color,  with  brilliant,  cha,toyant,  or 
opalescent  reflections  due  to  its  delicate  fibrous 
structure.  It  consists  essentially  of  quartz  colored  by 
yellow  iron  oxid — the  latter  produced  by  the  alteration  of 
fibers  of  the  blue  mineral  crocidolite,  which  originally 
penetrated  the  quartz ;  hence  often,  though  improperly, 
called  crocidoJife.  It  has  been  obtained  in  large  quantities 
in  the  Asbestos  Mountains  in  South  Africa.    Also  tiger-eye. 

tiger's-foot  (ti'gerz-fut),  n.  A  twining  plant, 
Ipomsea  Pes-tigndis,  with  pedatelylobed  leaves, 
widely  diffused  through  the  Old  World  tropics. 

tiger-shark  (H'gfer-shai'k),  n.  A  lai^e  and  vo- 
racious shark,  Galeocerdo  maeulatus  or  Stego- 


Tiger-shark  iStepfsttfma  tigrinunCi. 


stoma  tigrimiin,,  more  or  less  marked  with  yel- 
low, of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific;  the  zebra-shark. 

tiger-shell  (fi'gfer-shel),  n.     The  tiger-oowry. 

tiger's-milk  (e'g6rz-milk),  n.  The  acrid  milky- 
juice  of  the  euphorbiaoeous  tree  Excaecaria 
Agallocha,  found  from  India  to  Polynesia.  The 
sap  is  extremely  volatile,  and  affects  the  eyes, 
throat,  etc.,  in  gathering.  It  is  used  to  cure 
ulcers. 

tiger-wolf  (tS'gfer-wulf),  n.  1.  The  spotted 
hyena,  Crocuta  maeulata.  See  cut  under  hyena. 
—  2.  The  thylacine  dasyure,  Thyladnus  cyno- 
eephalus.    See  cut  under  thylacine. 

tiger-wood  (ti'gfer-wud),  n.  1.  A  wood  im- 
ported from  British  Gruiana,  and  used  by  cabi- 
net-makers: same  as  itaka^wood. — 3.  A  va- 
riety of  citron-wood. 

tight, «•  Aclose;  aninolosute;  aoroft.  E.Phil- 
lips, 1706. 

tighti  (tit),  a.  [<  ME.  Ught,  tiht,  Ugt  (also 
rarely  toght,  >  E.  taught,  taut),  a  var.  (with  in- 
itial t  for  th  due  to  assimilation  with  the  final 
t,  perhaps  aft«r  the  Sw.  Dan.  forms)  of  *thight, 
thiht,  >  E.  dial,  thite,  prop,  spelled  *thight,  also 
iheat  (after  Icel.  thettrl),  <  AS.  *  thiht  (not 
found)  =  MD.  dight,  D.  digt  =  MHG.  dihte,  G. 
dicht,  dial,  deieht,  thick,  solid,  dense,  =  Icel. 
thettr  =  Sw.  tat  =  Dan.  tiet  =  Goth.  *theihts 
(not  recorded),  tight,  close,  compact;  appar. 
with  orig.  pp.  suffix  -t  (as  m  lights,  a.) ;  per- 
haps akin  to  thick.']  1.  Close  or  closely  com- 
pacted in  texture  or  structure,    (o)  So  flrmly  com- 


tight 

pacted  or  put  together  as  to  be  Impermeable  or  impervlouB 
to  air,  gas,  rain,  water,  etc. :  as,  a  water-K^^M  tank ;  an  air- 
tight  vessel,    (o)  Stanch ;  strong ;  Sixoly  bailt  or  made. 
'TlB  known  my  father  hath  no  less 
Than  three  great  argosies ;  besides  two  galliases, 
And  twelve  Ught  galleys.    Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  U.  1. 381. 
Some  tight  vessel  that  holds  out  against  wind  and  water. 
Bp.  Hall,  Naomi  and  Ruth. 
Hence — 2,  Trim;  tidy;  neat. 

How  the  UgM  lass  knives,  combs,  and  scissors  spies, 
And  looks  on  thimbles  with  desiring  eyes. 

Oay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Saturday,  1  77. 
0,  'tis  a  snug  little  island ! 
A  right  little,  tt^At  little  Island ! 

tHbdin,  The  Snug  Little  Island. 
A  tigM,  likely  wench  she  was,  too. 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  viii. 

3.  Expert;  handy;  skilful;  adroit;  capable. 

My  queen 's  a  squire 
More  tiglU  at  this  than  thou. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  Iv.  4.  15. 

And  so  the  house  is  haunted,  is  it  ?  It  will  take  a  tighter 

workman  than  I  am  to  keep  the  spirits  out  of  the  seven 

gables.  Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  xiii. 

4.  Close ;  firm :  as,  a  tight  grasp ;  a  tight  knot. — 

5.  Close-fitting;  especially,  fitting  too  closely 
because  too  small,  narrow,  or  the  like:  as,  a 
tight  shoe;  a  tight  coat. 

A  man  will  always  be  more  looked  at  whose  dress  flut- 
ters  in  the  air  than  he  whose  dress  sits  tight  upon  him. 
Lander,  Imag.  Conv.,  Archdeacon  Hare  and  Walter 

[Landor. 
A  wedding-ring  growing  always  tighter  as  I  grow  fatter 
and  older.  Trollope,  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset,  xxxv. 

6.  Close-fisted;  narrow;  niggardly;  parsimo- 
nious :  as,  a  man  Ughtin  his  dealings.  [CoUoq.] 
— 7.  Tense;  taut;  strained  or  stretched  so  as 
to  leave  no  slack:  as,  a  Ught  rope. 

Nor  would  he  loose  the  reins,  nor  could  he  hold  'em  tight. 
Addietm,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  il. 
Tom  has  eaten  kidney  and  pigeon  pie,  and  imbibed  cof- 
fee, till  his  little  skin  is  as  tight  as  a  drum. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Kugby,  i.  4. 

8.  Produced  by  or  requiring  great  straining  or 
exertion;  severe:  as,  to  get  through  by  a  tight 
pull;  specifically,  in  med.,  noting  a  cough  ac- 
companied with  a  painful  sense  of  constriction, 
and  without  expectoration ;  racking ;  hacking. 
[CoUoq.] — 9.  Scarce;  not  easily  obtained  or 
obtainable,  because  held  firmly  or  tied  up  in 
someway:  applied  to  money;  hence,  straitened 
for  want  of  money:  as,  a  tight  money-market. 
[Commercial  slang.] 

A  few  curt  sentences  .  told  how  matters  stood  in 
the  City ; — money  was  tight;  .  but  of  that  financial 
sensitiveness  that  shrinks  timidly  from  all  enterprise  af- 
ter a  period  of  crash  and  bankruptcy  Culduff  coiud  make 
nothing.  Leeer,  Bramleighs  of  Bishop^s  Folly,  I.  xxi. 

I've  known  the  City  now  for  more  than  ten  years.  Mr. 
Orosbie,  and  I  never  knew  money  to  be  so  Ught  as  it  is  at 
this  moment.         Trollope,  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset^  xlii. 

10.  Under  the  influence  of  strong  drink;  in- 
toxicated; tipsy;  "full."    [Slang.] 

No,  sir,  not  a  bit  tipsy ;  .  .  .  not  even  what  Mr.  Cutbill 
calls  tight.     Lever,  Bramleighs  of  Bishop's  FoUy,  I.  xxiv. 

How  she  cried  out  half  her  sight. 
When  you  staggered  by  next  night. 
Twice  as  dirty  as  a  serpent,  and  a  hundred  times  as  tight. 
W.  Carleton,  Johnny  Bich. 

11.  Noting  the  condition  of  the  cutting  edge 
of  a  saw  as  condensed  by  hammering.    Also 

small In  a  tlgbt  box.    See  boai^.—  IWit  cooper. 

See  cooper. — Tisht  rope,  a  tensely  stretched  rope  on 
which  an  acrobat  performs  dexterous  feats  at  a  greater  or 
less  height  from  the  ground. 

A  damned  uneven  floor,  .  .  .  where  a  gentleman  may 
break  his  neck,  if  he  does  not  walk  as  upright  as  a  posture- 
master  on  the  tight-rope.  Scott,  Eenilworth,  xxxiii. 

tighti  (tit),  V.  t.   [<  MB.  tighten  =  Sw.  tdta  = 
Dan.  teette,  make  tight;  from  the  adj.]   To  make 
tight ;  tighten.    [Obsolete  or  eoUoq.] 
tigiit^  (tit),  adv.    See  tite^. 
tight^t.    An  old  preterit  of  <»ei. 
tighten  (ti'tn),  v.    [<  'M:E,.*Ughtnen  (=  Sw.  tdt- 
na) ;  as  Ughf^  +  -e»l.]    I.  trans.  To  make  tight ; 
draw  tighter ;  straiten ;  make  more  close  in  any 
manner;  constrict. 

The  bowstring  encircled  my  neck.  All  was  ready ;  they 
waited  the  last  signal  to  tighten  the  fatal  cord. 

MatryaJt,  Pacha  of  Many  Tales,  Story  of  Old  Woman. 
•  [(iotftam.) 

n.  intrans.  To  become  tight;  be  drawn 
tighter. 

Her  fingers  tisrAteneiJ  round  his  own. 
And  a  sound  like  a  tender  moan 
Farted  her  lips. 

WiMiim  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  112. 

tightener  (tit'nSr),  n.  [Also  tightner;  <  tighten 
+  -erl.]  1.  One  who  or  that  which  tightens,  or 
that  which  ie  used  for  tightening;  specifically, 
in  anat.,  a  tensor. 
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..-.1?'°  "*'^*,'  •^-  ■  ^^  AAven  by  a  four-inch  belt,  a 
ttglUeri^  pulley  bemg  so  used  as  to  prevent  all  slip  and  to 
maintain  the  maximum  speed. 

Jour.  Franklin,  Inst.,  CXXIX.  201. 
2.  A  hearty  meal.     [Slang.] 

Atone  house,  known  as  "Rodway's  Coffee-house,"  aman 
oanhave  a  meal  for  Id.— a  mug  of  hot  coffee  and  two 
Slices  of  bread  and  butter,  whUe  for  two-pence  what  is 
elegantly  termed  a  tightener— thaX  is  to  say,  a  most  plen- 
tiful repast — may  be  obtained. 

Uayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  L  .70. 
tightening-puUey  (tit'ning-pul'i),  n.    A  pul- 
ley which  rests  against  a  band  to  tighten  it, 
and  thus  increase  its  frictional  adhesion  to  the 
working  pulleys  over  which  it  runs.    E.S. 


tighter  (ti'tfer),  n.  [<  %7t«i  +  -eri.]  Same  as 
tightener.    [Obsolete  or  eoUoq.] 

Julius  Cfflsar  and  Pompey  were  boat-wrights  and  tighten 
of  ships.  Ifrguhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  iL  30.    (Dames.) 

tightlyi  (tit'li),  adv.  [<  tighti  +  -ly^.'\  In 
a  tight  manner;  closely;  firmly;  compactly; 
neatly;  well. 

When  we  have  cozened  'em  most  tightly,  thou  shalt  steal 
away  the  innkeeper's  daughter. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  ii.  2. 
The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  came  down  buttoned  up  tight- 
ly in  a  black  frock  coat,  carrying  a  light  gray  overcoat  over 
his  arm.  T.  C.  Crawfari.,  English  Life,  p.  126. 

tightly^t,  adv.    See  titely. 
tightner  (tit'nSr),  n.    Same  as  tightener. 
tightness  (tit'nes),  «.     The  character  or  qual- 
ity of  being  tight,  in  any  sense  of  that  word. 
tights  (tits),  n.  pi.    Garments  clinging  closely 
to  the  legs,  or  to  the  whole  form,  and  intended 
either  to  display  the  form  or  to  facilitate  move- 
ment, or  both,  as  in  the  case  of  dancers,  acro- 
bats, or  gymnasts. 
A  fat  man  in  black  tights,  and  cloudy  Berlins. 

Dickens,  Sketches,  Tales,  iv. 
And  I  shall  be  in  tights,  and  dance  a  breakdown. 

W.  Black,  In  Silk  Attire,  xxxvi. 

tigress  (ti'gres),  n.  [<  F.  tigresse;  as  tiger  + 
-ess.^    A  female  tiger. 

tigretier(te-gre-tia'),  «•  [F.]  In  Abyssinia,  a 
disease  resembling  the  dancing  mania. 

Tigridia  (ti-grid'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Ker,  1805),  so 
called  from  the  spotted  fiowers;  <  L.  Ugris,  a 
tiger:  see  tiger.']  A  genus  of  monoeotyledonous 
plants,  of  the  order  Iridex  and  tribe  Morxese. 
It  is  characterized  by  flowers  with  free-spreading  seg- 
ments, the  three  inner  ones  much  smaller,  obtuse,  and 
undulate,  and  two-parted  style-branches  with  awl-shaped 
lobes.  The  7  species  are  natives  of  Mexico,  Central  Amer- 
ica, Peru,  and  Chili.  They  are  bulbous  plants  with  a  few 
narrow  or  plicate  leaves  and  one  or  two  terminal  spathes, 
prized  for  their  few  singular  but  evanescent  fiowers.  See 
tiger-flower. 

tigrine  (ti'grin),  a.  [<  L.  tigrinus,  <  tigris,  a  tiger : 
see  tiger.]  Like  a  tiger  in  coloration:  noting 
various  striped  or  spotted  animals,  often  trans- 
lating the  specific  technical  word  tigrinus  or 
tigrina.    Also  iigerine. 

Tigris  (ti'gris),  «.  [NL.,  <  L.  Ugris,  a  tiger: 
see  tiger.]  1.  A  genus  otFelidsB,  or  section 
of  Felis,  based  on  the  tiger,  as  T.  regalis.—  2. 
An  obsolete  constellation  where  Vulpeoula 
now  is,  first  found  in  the  planisphere  of 
Bartseh,  1624,  and  recognized  for  more  than 
a  century  following. 

tigrish  (ti'grish),  a.    Same  as  tigerish. 

Tigrisoma  (ti-gri-s6'ma),  n.  [NL.  (Swainson, 
1827),  <  Gr.  Hyptg,  tiger,  +  aa/ia,  body.]    A  ge- 


Tiger-bittem  ijigvisoma  cabantsi). 

nus  of  bitterns,  of  the  family  Ard^idsssjiA  sub- 
family Botaurinse,  having  the  plumage  closely 
and  profusely  variegated ;  the  tiger-bitterns. 
tig-tag  (tig'tag), «.     r<  %^  +  '"fl'^-]     Same  as 


tile 
tike^  (tik),  n.    An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of 

«CJfc2. 

tike^  (tik),  n.  [Also  t\jTce';  <  ME.  tike,  tyke,  <  loel. 
tik  =  Sw.  tik,  a  bitch.]  A  eur-dog;  hence,  in 
contempt,  a  low,  snarling  fellow. 

Hewe  downe  hertly  gone  heythene  ^kes  I 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  3643. 
Avaunt,  you  curs  1  .  .  . 

Hound  or  spaniel,  brach  or  lym. 
Or  bobtail  tike  or  trundle-tail. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iil.  6.  73. 
Sacrifice  this  tyke  in  her  sight,  .  .  .  which  being  done, 
one  of  your  soldiers  may  dip  his  foul  shirt  in  his  blood. 

Peele,  Edward  I. 
Oh,  let  us  not,  like  snarling  tykes. 
In  wrangling  be  divided. 

Bums,  The  Dumfries  Volunteers. 

tike^  (tik),  n.  [<  ME.  tike;  perhaps  a  particu- 
lar use  of  Uke^.]  A  countryman  or  clown;  a 
boor;  a  churl;  a  fellow. 

Now  aren  thei  lowe  cheorles. 
As  wide  as  the  worlde  is  wonyeth  ther  none 
Bote  vnder  tribut  and  taillage  as  tikes  and  cheorles. 
Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxii.  37. 

He  accounts  them  very  honest  Tikes,  and  can  with  all 
safety  trust  his  Life  in  their  Hands,  for  now  and  then  Gild- 
ing their  Palms  for  the  good  Services  they  do  him. 

Quoted  in  AsMon's  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne, 

[II.  220. 

tikelf,  V.  and  a.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  tickle. 

tikoor,  tikul(ti-k6r',  ti'kul),  M.  [E.Ind.]  An 
East  Indian  tree,  Gardnia  pedunculata,  of  the 
order  Guttiferss,  60  feet  in  height,  bearing  a 
large  yellow  fleshy  fruit,  the  seeds  invested 
with  a  succulent  arU.  The  fruit  is  of  a  pleas- 
ant acid  flavor,  and  is  of  similar  use  to  limes 
and  lemons. 

tikor  (ti'kfir),  n.  [Hind,  tikhur,  Beng.  tikhura.] 
A  starch  manufactured  from  the  tubers  of  an 
East  Indian  plant,  Cwcuma  angustifoUa,  form- 
ing the  chief  arrowroot  of  India.  See  Cweu- 
ma,  2. 

tikul,  n.    See  tikoor. 

tikus  (ti'kus),  n.  [Native  name.]  An  animal 
of  the  genus  Gynmura,  as  G.  rafflesi,  native  of 
the  Moluccas  and  Sumatra ;  the  bulau. 

til^t,  prep.    An  old  spelling  of  Ull^. 

til2  (til),  n.  [<  Hind,  til,  <  Skt.  tila,  the  seed 
of  sesamum,  also  the  plant  itself.]  The  sesame, 
or  its  seed.    Also  teel. 

tilbury  (til'be-ri),  n. ;  pi.  tilburies  (-riz).  [So 
called  after  one  Tilbury,  a  London  coachmaker, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.]  A  gig 
or  two-wheeled  carriage  without  a  top  or  cover. 

The  Regent  drives  in  the  Park  every  day  in  a  tiUmry, 
with  his  groom  sitting  by  his  side. 

Gremlle,  Memoirs,  June  7, 1818. 

tildti  V.  t.    See  teld,  tilt^. 

tilde  (til'de),  n.  [Sp.  Ulde  (=  OF.  Utle,  tiltre), 
an  accent,  mark,  tittle,  a  more  vernacular  form 
of  Utulo,  a  title:  see  tittle'^,  Utle.]  A  diacritic 
mark  (~)  placed  over  the  letter  « in  Spanish  to 
indicate  that  it  is  sounded  as  a  palatal  n,  or 
very  nearly  like  n  followed  by  y,  as  va.  sekor, 
pronounced  sany6r',  caHon,  pronounced  ka- 
nydn',  and  hence  in  English  written  canyon. 
This  sound  is  represented  in  Portuguese  by  nh,  in  Italian 
and  French  by  gn.  The  mark  ",  also  written  as  a  straight 
dash,  like  the  macron,  ~,  was  originally  a  small  n,  tl 
representing  nn,  as  in  aflo  for  anno,  from  Latin  anmis. 
The  mark  was  much  used  for  »  or  m  in  medieval  manu- 
scripts, and  hence  in  early  printed  books,  being  put  above 
the  preceding  letter  to  save  space:  thus,  moumetH  for 
monumentum.  The  tilde  is  also  used  in  the  Roman  nota- 
tion of  Oriental  and  other  languages:  thus,  ft  for  the 
Sanskrit  palatal  nasal.  It  is  sometimes  used  by  analogy 
over  I  to  indicate  Z  followed  by  y  (Spanish  and  French  11, 
Portuguese  Ih,  Italian  gl). 

Tilden  Act.    See  act. 

tile^  (til),  n.  [Formerly  also  tyle;  <  ME.  tile, 
tyle,  tyil,  tyyl,  tigel,  tegele,  <  AS.  Ugel,  tigele  = 
D.  tegchel,  tegel  =  OHG.  giagal,  MHGr.  eiegel,  G. 
giegel  =  Sw.  tegel  =  Dan.  tegl  =  P.  tuile  =  Sp. 
t^a  =  Pg.  telha  =  It.  tegghia,  tegola,  <  L.  tegula, 
usually  in  the  pi.  tegulx,  tiles,  roof-tiles,  a 
tiled  roof,  <  tegere,  cover,  roof:  see  thuteh.]  1. 
A  thin  slab  or  plate  of  baked  clay,' used  for  cov- 
ering the  roofs  of  buildings,  paving  floors,  lin- 
ing furnaces  and  ovens,  constructing  drains, 
etc.,  and  variously  compounded  and  shaped  ac- 
cording to  the  use  in  view,  in  ancient  times  roof- 
ing-tiles cut  from  marble  were  often  used  upon  Important 
buildings,  carved  in  the  form  of  those  in  pottery.  The 
best  qualities  of  brick-earth  are  used  for  making  tUes,  and 
the  process  is  similar  to  that  of  brickmaking.  Roofing- 
tiles  are  chiefly  of  two  sorts,  plain  tiles  and  pantiles,  the 
former  being  flat,  the  latter  curved,  both  being  laid  so  as 
to  overlap  and  carry  off  any  rain  they  receive.  See  cut 
under  pantUe. 

And  from  on  high. 
Where  Masons  mount  the  Ladder,  Fragments  fly ; 
Mortar  and  crumbled  Lime  in  Show'rs  descend. 
And  o'er  thy  Head  destructive  TUes  impend. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  270. 


tile 

2.  A  similar  slab  or  plate  of  pottery,  glazed 
and  often  decorated,  used  for  ornamental  pave- 
ments, revetments  to  walls,  etc.;  also,  a  like 
slab  of  porcelain,  glazed  and  plain  or  decorated; 


Modem  Work  in  Figured  Tiles  as  applied  to  a  Fireplace. 


an  encaustic  tile ;  also,  a  slab  of  stone  or  mar- 
ble used  with  others  like  it  in  a  pavement  or  re- 
vetment. In  the  middle  ages  such  tiles  of  stone  were 
frequently  incised  with  elaborate  designs,  the  incisions 
being  filled  with  lead  or  a  colored  composition,  or  occa- 
sionally incrusted  in  mosaic. 

3.  In  metal.,  a  small  flat  piece  of  dried  earth  or 
earthenware  used  to  cover  vessels  in  which  met- 
als are  fused. — 4.  A  section  of  pipe  of  earthen- 
ware, glazed  or  unglazed.  The  sections  are  either 
made  so  that  one  end  of  every  piece  enters  a  socket  formed 
on  the  contiguous  end  of  the  next,  or  they  are  joined  by 
being  merely  placed  in  apposition  and  the  junction  cov- 
ered with  narrow  curved  strips  of  earthenware  made  for 
the  purpose  and  set  in  cement.  Another  form,  now  less 
used,  consists  of  arch-shaped  tiles  which  are  laid  so  as  to 
rest  on  flat  tiles  forming  the  bottom. 

5.  Tiles  of  any  kind  collectively;  tiling;  con- 
struction of  tiles. 

Much  of  their  t3£  wherewith  they  cover  their  Churches 
and  houses  is  made  of  woodde.      Covyatj  Crudities,  I.  79. 

There,  husie  Eil-men  ply  their  occupations 

For  brick  and  tyle:  there  for  their  firm  foundations 

They  dig  to  hell. 

Sylvetter,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  Babylon. 

6.  A  tall  stiff  hat ;  a  silk  hat:  humorously  com- 
pared to  a  section  of  pipe  (hence  also  called 
stovepipe).    [Slang.] 

A  stalwart  old  Baron,  who,  acting  as  henchman 
To  one  of  our  early  Kings,  kill'd  a  big  Frenchman ; 
A  feat  which  his  Majesty  deigning  to  smile  on 
Allow'd  him  thenceforward  to  stand  with  his  tUe  on. 

Barhatrij  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  69. 

His  damaged  tSe  was  in  permanent  crape  for  the  late 
lamented  Poole.  T.  Winihrop,  Love  and  Skates. 

Alhamt>ra  tiles,  enameled  and  painted  tiles  for  archi- 
tectural ornament,  of  similar  character  to  those  abundant 
in  the  palace  of  the  Alhambra— that  is,  forming  when 
assembled  geometrical  and  interlaced  patterns,  the  pat- 
tern being  large  in  scale,  and  requiring  many  separate 
pieces  to  make  up  one  unit  of  the  design. — Compart- 
ment tiles.  See  compartmera. — Dniiu-tiles,  tiles 
forming  a  pipe,  or  made  in  the  form  of  an  arch  and  laid 
upon  flat  tiles  (called  soleB)y  used  to  form  drains,  the 
smaller  sewers,  etc.  See  def.  4. — Dutch  tile,  a  tile  of 
enameled  earthenware,  painted  usually  in  blue,  but  some- 
times in  other  colors,  generally  with  scriptural  sub- 
jects, and  used  for  wall-decoration,  for  lining  fireplaces, 
etc.  These  tiles  were  originally  made  in  the  Kether- 
lands  about  the  time  of  the  Kenalssance,  but  the  type  has 
since  been  reproduced  in  other  countries. — Encausldc 
tile,  a  wall-  or  flooring-tile,  made  by  pressing  a  die  upon 
the  clay,  filling  the  depression  thus  formed  with  vitrifl- 
able  color,  or  with  clay  of  another  color,  and  then  burn- 
ing to  flx  the  color  and  design.  Such  tiles  are  sometimes 
enameled.  The  most  common  so-called  encaustic  floor- 
tiles  are  unglazed  and  in  small  pieces  in  plain  colors,  the 
designs  being  formed  by  putting  tiles  of  diif  erent  shapes 
and  colors  together.  The  name  is  arbitrary,  and  without 
exact  reference  to  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  is  also 
given  to  glazed  porcelain  tiles  bearing  fired  designs  in 
vitrifiable  colors.  See  also  under  enccmstii!.— Pan-tUe. 
See  pantile. — FlaiJl  tile,  a  roofing-tile  in  the  form  of  a 
simple  parallelogram,  usually  about  lOi  by  61  inches,  and 
S  inch  thick;  a  crown-tile.  Every  tile  is  pierced  at  one 
end  with  two  holes,  through  which  are  passed  the  wooden 
pins  which  secure  it  to  the  lath.  E.  H.  Knight. — Ridge- 
tile.  Same  as  croiOTi-tiZe,  2.  (See  also  cregt-iUe,  cTowTtf 
tiUt  Mp-tHe.) 
tile^  (til),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Uled,  ppr.  UUng. 
[Formerly  also  tyle;  <  ME.  tilen,  tylen;  <  Ule\ 
n.]    To  cover  or  roof  with  tiles. 
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At  last  she  saw  a  fair  tyl'd  house, 

And  there  she  swore  by  the  rood 
That  she  would  to  that  fair  tyl'd  house, 
There  for  to  get  her  some  food. 
The  West-Country  Damosd's  Complaint  (Child's  Ballads, 

[II.  385). 

tile^  (HI),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Uled,  ppr.  tiling. 
[A  back-formation,  <  tiler,  4,  the  same  as  tiler, 
1, '  one  who  tiles  or  makes  tiles,'  but  assumed, 
Ijeeause  the  tUer  stands  at  the  closed  door,  to 
mean  'one  who  closes  the  door':  see  tiler.} 
1 .  Jn  freemasonry,  to  guard  against  the  entrance 
of  the  uninitiated  by  placing  the  tUer  at  the 
closed  door:  as,  to  tiU  alodge ;  to  tile  a  meeting. 
Hence — 2.  To  bind  to  keep  what  is  said  or 
done  in  strict  secrecy. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Madam,"  I  had  begun,  and  was  going 
on  to  say  that  I  didn't  know  one  word  about  all  these  mat- 
ters which  seemed  so  to  interest  Mrs.  ^jor  Ponto,  when 
the  Major,  giving  me  a  tread  or  stamp  with  his  large  foot 
under  the  table,  said,  "Come,  come.  Snob,  my  boy,  we  are 
all  tiled,  you  know."  ThaeHeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  xxv. 

tile^  (til),  n.    Same  as  til-tree. 

tile-copper  (t^'kop^Sr),  n.  In  metal,  a  product 
of  the  smelting  of  ores  of  copper  which  are 
contaminated  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
presence  of  other  metals,  especially  tin.  The 
mixture  of  regulus  and  copper  alloy  obtained  in  treatment 
of  the  so-called  fine  metal  is  run  into  molds ;  in  these  the 
regulus  separates  from  the  copper,  which  falls  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  tor  this  reason  is  called  tottmns;  it  is  then  de- 
tached from  the  regulus  by  blows  of  a  hammer,  is  roasted, 
refined,  and  cast  into  rectangular  plates  or  tiles,  and  sold 
under  the  name  of  iHe-copper. 

tile-creasing  (til'kre"sing),  n.  In  arch.,  two 
rows  of  plain  tUes  placed  horizontally  under 
the  coping  of  a  wall,  and  projecting  about  1^ 
inches  over  each  side  to  throw  off  the  rain- 
water.   Also  called  creasing. 

tile-drain  (iSl'dran),  n.  In  agri.,  a  drain  con- 
structed of  tiles. 

tile-earth  (ial'Srth),  n.  A  strong  clayey  earth ; 
stiff,  stubborn  land.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

tile-field  (ta'feld),  n.  Ground  on  which  tiles 
are  made:  as,  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  in 
Paris  was  so  named  from  standing  on  what  was 
once  a  Ule-field. 

tile-fish  (til'fish),  n.    1 .  A  fish  of  the  family  La- 


Tile-fish  i^Lopkolatilus  chamteleontteeps). 

This  is  a  fine  large  fish  of  brilliant  coloration,  at  one  time 
abundant  in  deep  water  off  the  coast  of  New  England.  It 
was  discovered  in  1879,  and  then  found  to  exist  In  great 
numbers,  but  was  almost  or  quite  exterminated  in  Miarch, 
1882.  It  has  an  adipose  crest  on  the  back  of  the  head, 
recalling  the  crest  of  a  chameleon.  The  average  weight 
is  about  10  pounds,  but  60  pounds  is  sometimes  attained. 
The  flesh  is  excellent.  The  name  tile-fish,  given  by  the 
discoverers,  Ooode  and  Bean  (1879),  Is  a  pun  on  the  ge- 
neric word  LopholatMia,  suggested  by  the  appearance  of 
tile-painting  which  this  handsome  flsh  presents. 
2.  The  family  LaUlidse. 

tile-kiln  (til'Ml),  n.    A  kiln  for  baking  tiles. 

tile-machine  (td'ma-shen'),  n.  AmacMne  used 
for  making  hollow  drain-pipes  or  tiles.  It  con- 
sists essentially  of  a  pug-mill  for  mixing  the  clay,  a  screw 
for  forcing  the  tempered  clay  through  the  dod  or  mold, 
and  a  device  for  cutting  the  resulting  continuous  cylin- 
der into  lengths. 

tile-ore  (fll'or),  n.  An  earthy  brick-red_  to 
black  variety  of  native  cuprous  oxid,  or  cuprite. 

tile-oven  (lal'uv'n),  n.  An  oven  or  kiln  in 
which  tUes  are  baked. 

tile-pin  (til'pin),  n.  A  pin,  usually  of  hard 
wood,  passing  through  a  hole  in  a  tile  into  the 
lath,  etc.,  to  secure  it  to  the  roof. 

tiler  (ia'ler),  n.  [Formerly  also  tyler,  <  ME. 
*Uler,  tyler,  tylare;  <  tile^  +  -eri.  In  free- 
masonry tiler  is  the  same  word,  fancifully  used, 
like  mason  itself,  in  imitation  of  such  terms  as 
literally  used  in  the  old  mechanic  gilds.  It  is 
commonly  written  archaically  tyler,  and  erro- 
neously derived  <  F.  tailleur,  a  cutter  or  hewer. 
The  E.  word  from  F.  tailleur  is  tailor.  Hence, 
from  tiler,  the  surname  Wer,  more  commonly 
spelled  Tyler.}    1 .  A  maker  of  tiles. 

And  that  the  Tylers  of  the  towne  compelle  not  straunge 
tylers  to  serue  at  their  rule.  And  that  they  kepe  no  par- 
liament ;  and  that  euery  tyler  marke  his  tyle. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  374. 

2.  One  who  lays  tiles,  or  whose  occupation  is 
to  cover  buildings  with  tiles. 

Nature  therefore  has  played  the  tilery  and  given  it  [the 
head]  a  most  curious  covering ;  on  to  speak  more  proper- 
ly, she  has  thatehed  it  all  over,  and  that  thatohing  is  hair. 
Dekker,  Gull's  Hornbook,  p.  80. 


TiUa 

3.  A  tile-kiln. —  4.  hi  freemasonry,  the  door- 
keeper of  a  lodge.  Also  tyler.  Compare  tile'^. 
tile-red  (tQ'redl,  n.  and  a.  A  light,  somewhat 
brownish  red,  the  color  of  burnt  tiles.  This  is 
the  commonest  red  tint  found  In  insecto,  and  is,  In  ento- 
mology, oftenest  deflned  simply  by  the  word  red,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Latin  ruber. 

tileroot  (lal'rdt),  n.  A  plant  of  the  iridaceous 
genus  Geissorhiea,  both  names  referring  to  the 
overlapping  scales  of  the  rootstock,  which  con- 
sist of  the  bases  of  dead  leaves.  The  plants  of 
the  genus  are  showy-flowered,  resemblingiiw'a. 

tilery  (ti']6r-i),  n. ;  pi.  tileries  (-iz).  [=  F.  tui- 
lerie,  a  place  where  tiles  are  made ;  as  tile^  + 
-ery.}    A  factory  for  tiles ;  a  tile-works. 

tile-seed  (til'sed),  n.  A  tree  of  the  genus  Geis- 
sois  of  the  SamfragaeesB :  so  named  from  the 
imbricated  seed.  There  are  4  species,  found  in 
Australia,  Kew  Caledonia,  and  the  Fiji  Islands. 

tilestone  (Ul'ston),  n.  [<  ME.  tyelstoon,  teghel- 
stan;  <  tik^  +  stone.}  1.  A  tile ;  brick.  Wyclif. 
— 2.  Any  stone  suitable  for  making  tiles,  or 
which  can  be  used  for  roofing,  but  splitting 
into  layers  too  thick  to  be  properly  called  slate 
(see  slat^) ;  thin-bedded  flagstone.  The  term  tOe- 
stone  was  applied  by  Murchison  to  the  Downton  sandstones 
and  Ledbury  shales,  which  are  beds  of  passage  between  the 
Silurian  and  Old  Eed  Sandstone  in  Wales. 

The  term  Ukatone  was  subsequently  abandoned  by  Mur- 
chison ;  for,  although  it  was  in  local  use  in  Gaermarthen- 
jShire  and  Brecknockshire,  yet  there  is  not  a  stone  capable 
of  being  formed  into  a  tile  from  the  Downton  Sandstones 
to  the  Cornstones  of  Wall  Hills ;  but  there  are  thin  mud- 
dy marls  over  the  Downton  beds,  which  would  have  been 
tUestanes  had  they  been  sufflciently  hardened,  and  which 
are  doubtless  equivalents  of  the  true  tUestones. 

Woodwttird,  OeoL  of  Eng.  and  Wales  (2d  ed,),  p.  104. 

tile-tea  (til'te),  n.    Same  as  hriek-tea. 

tile-tree  (til'tre),  n.    Same  as  til-tree. 

tile- works  (ffl'wferks),  n.  sing,  and  pi.  A  place 
where  tiles  are  made ;  a  tilery. 

tilewrightt  (ta'rit),  ».  A  worker  in  clay.  Solon, 
Old  Eng.  Potter,  p.  59. 

Tilgate  stone.  [So  called  from  Tilgate  Forest 
in  Sussex,  England.]  In  geol.,  the  name  given 
to  beds  of  calcareous  sandstone  or  ironstone 
occurring  near  Hastinjgs,  England,  in  the  Ash- 
down  sand,  a  subdivision  of  the  Hastings  beds, 
by  which  term  the  lower  section  of  the  Wealden 
series  is  known  to  English  geologists.  The  name 
Tilgate  stone  was  also  given  by  Mantell  to  certain  beds  of 
calcareous  sandstone  occurring  in  the  Wadhurst  clay— 
also  a  local  subdivision  of  the  A&down  sand,  and  so  named 
from  the  village  of  Wadhurst^  near  Tunbridge  Wells.  This 
Tilgate  stone  is  noted  tor  its  reptilian  remains,  becoming 
in  places  a  regular  bone-bed.    See  Wealden. 

As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Topley,  the  "Tilgate  Stone  "  of  Dr. 

Mantell  occurs  at  different  horizons  in  different  localities. 

Woodward,  GeoL  of  Eng.  and  Wales  (2d  ed.),  p.  360. 

Tilia  (til'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Toumefort,  1700),  <  Ij. 
tilia,  the  Imden-tree.  Hence  ult.  E.  teil,  Ul- 
te*l.]  A  genus  of  trees,  type  of  the  order  Tilia- 
cese  and  tribe  TiUeas.  it  is  characterized  by  flowers 
with  a  wing-like  bract  adnate  to  the  peduncle,  followed 
by  a  globose,  indehiscent,  one-  to  two-seeded  fruit.  There 
are  16  or  17  species,  natives  of  north  temperate  regions. 
They  are  trees,  usually  with  obliquely  heart-shaped  ser- 
rate leaves  two-ranked  upon  the  young  branches,  which 
form  a  light,  flat  spray.  The  fragrant  white  or  yellowish 
flowers  form  axillaiy  or  terminal  cymes,  conspicuously 
nectai-bearing,  much  frequented  by  bees,  and  causing  the 
production  of  honey  of  excellent  quality.  The  peculiar 
light-green,  membranous,  reticulated  bract  remains  per- 
sistent on  the  peduncle,  and  aids  in  dispersing  the  fruit, 
a  cluster  of  hard,  woody,  one-celled  ovoid  or  globose  nuts. 
The  species  are  known  in  general  as  linden  or  lime-tree, 
and  the  American  as  basswood.  (See  linden,  and  compare 
lindl  and  bast^ ;  also  figures  under  serrate  and  sUgma.) 
They  are  remarkable  for  their  tough  fibrous  inner  bark, 
used,  especially  in  Sussia,  to  make  shoes,  cords,  nets,  and 
coarse  cloth,  and  exported,  under  the  name  of  Bussia 
matting,  to  be  used  in  packing,  tying  plants,  ete.  The 
soft  pale  wood  is  much  used  for  interior  finish,  cabinet- 
work, turnery,  woodenware,  and  carving,  and  especially 
in  the  manufacture  of  pianos  and  harps.  The  leaves  aie 
given  as  food  to  cattle  in  parts  of  Europe ;  the  flowers 
■yield  a  distilled  oil  called  lime-flower  oU,  used  in  perfum- 
ery ",  their  infusion  is  a  domestic  European  remedy  for 
indigestion  and  hysteria.  The  trunk  sometimes  reaches 
great  size,  especially  in  central  Europe.  The  linden  of 
Fribourg,  planted  in  1476  to  commemorate  the  battle  of 
Morat,  was  in  1830  nearly  14  feet  in  diameter ;  another, 
near  Morat,  88  feet  in  gu-th,  was  then  estimated  to  be  864 
years  old.  Many  species  are  planted  as  shade-trees,  espe- 
cially the  three  species  of  western  Europe,  all  sometimes 
included  under  T.  Europtea.  Of  these,  T.  vulgaris,  a  favor, 
ite  avenue  tree  in  Germany  for  nearly  three  centuries,  is 
the  linden  commonly  planted  in  Berlin,  in  England,  and 
in  the  eastern  TTnited  States.  T.  ulmifoUalT.  eordata  and 
T.  portfolio),  a  small-leaved  species,  is  the  common  linden 
of  northern  Europe,  and  is  probab^  the  only  one  native 
In  England.  In  cultivation  it  Is  usually  small ;  but  one  at 
Uckermark  in  Germany  reaches  nearly  23  feet  In  girth.  T. 
pUOyphyUos,  with  yellowish-green  leaves  and  four-ribbed 
fruit — common  in  southern  Europe,  and  parent  of  most 
of  the  peculiar  varieties  of  cultivation—  is  the  linden  of 
VersalUes  and  the  Tuileries  gardens.  Three  or  four  species 
are  natives  of  soatheastem  Europe,  of  which  T,  peaolaris 
la  remarkable  for  its  pendulous  branches  and  elongated 
leafstalks,  and  T.  argentea,  the  silver  lime,  for  Its  freedom 


Tilia 

from  the  borers  which  Inlest  the  wood  of  other  Emecies. 
Six  epecies  are  natives  of  Cliiiia,  Manchuria,  and  Japan, 
and  four  are  American :  one,  T.  Meaeieana,  occurs  in  Mex- 
ico, and  three  are  found  in  the  eastern  United  States. 
Of  these,  T.  Americana,  the  basswood,  extends  from  New 


Flowering  Branch  of  Linden  { Ti'/ia  Americana), 
a.  Sower;  6,  fruit. 

Brunswick  and  the  Assiniboine  to  Georgia  and  Texas,  and 
often  reaches  1  feet  in  diameter  and  60  or  sometimes  130 
feet  in  height.  Its  wood,  Isnown  as  whitewood^  or  some- 
times, from  a  faint  reddish  tinge,  as  red  basswood,  is  much 
used  for  soft  woodwork,  and  especially  as  a  source  of  papers 
pulp,  and  of  packing-material  for  furniture.  The  other 
American  species,  T.  pubescens  and  T.  Tieteropkylla,  are 
principally  southern,  and  produce  a  globose  fruit.  The 
fatter  species,  known  as  bee-tree,  wMtebasswood,  or  wahoo, 
is  much  admired  for  the  beaul^  of  its  leaves,  whitened  and 
silvery  underneath.  Its  young  branches  are  fed  to  cattle 
in  winter. 

Tiliacese  (tU-i-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [Nil.  (Jussieu, 
1789),  fern.  pi.  of  LL.  Uliaceus,  of  linden-wood, 
pertaming  to  the  linden,  <  Ulia,  the  linden- 
tree:  see  TUia."]  An  order  of  polypetalous 
plants,  the  linden  family,  of  the  cohort  Mal- 
vales.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  other  orders,  MaZva- 
cese  and  Sterculiaeeee,  by  the  two-celled  anthers,  and  usu- 
ally free  stamens  with  pendulous  ovules.  There  are  about 
47u  species,  belonging  to  51  genera,  classed  in  7  tribes,  of 
wliich  BrowrUoivia,  Grevna,  Tilia,  Apeiba,  Prockia,  Sloania, 
and  Elseocurpus  are  the  types.  Their  leaves  are  usually 
alternate,  undivided,  and  furnished  with  twin  stipules. 
They  bear  axillary  or  terminal  flowers,  often  in  small 
cymes,  which  are  sometimes  disposed  in  ample  corymbs 
or  panicles.  The  order  is  numerous  in  the  tropics,  where 
tliey  are  often  weedy  herbs,  or  are  shrubs  or  trees  with 
handsome,  usually  white  or  pink  flowers.  A  few  genera 
are  timber-trees  of  north  or  south  temperate  regions. 
They  have  a  mucilaginous  wholesome  juice,  and  yield  a 
remarkably  tough  flber,  used  to  make  flshing-nets,  bags, 
mats,  etc.  Some  produce  edible  berries,  as  Aristotelia, 
Grevna,  and  iHseoearpus.  .Some  are  used  for  dyeing  or 
tanning;  and  the  fruits  of  several  are  employed  as  as- 
tringenii.    See  cuts  under  ^ute  and  K2ia. 

tiliaceous  (tU-i-a'shius),  a.  Belonging  to  the 
order  Tiliacese. 

Tiliese  (ti-li'e-e);  n.  pi.  [KL.  (Bentham  and 
Hooker,  1862),  <  Tilia  +  -e«.]  Atribe  of  plants, 
of  the  order  JKUacese.  it  Is  characterized  by  flowers 
with  distinct  sepals,  and  colored  petals  inserted  closely 
around  the  stamens.  It  includes  14  genera,  among  which 
the  chief  are  TUia  (the  type),  Sparmannia,  Carelmna,  and 
Muntingia. 

tiliert,  »•    A  Middle  English  form  of  tiller'^. 

tiling  (fi'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  Mle\  ».]  1. 
The  operation  of  covering  or  roofing  with  tiles. 
—2.  An  assemblage  of  tiles,  as  on  a  roof;  tiles 
collectively  or  in  general. 

They  went  upon  the  housetop,  and  let  him  down 
tluvngh  the  tiling  with  his  couch  into  the  midst  before 
Jesus.  luke  v.  19. 

Asphalt  tiling.    See  asphalt. 

till!  (til),  V.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  Mile,  tyUe; 
<  ME.  titlen,  tyllen,  earlier  Men,  *tylen,  tilien, 
tylien,  teUen,  teolien,  toUen,  tulien,  <  AS.  tilicm, 
teoUan,  exert  oneself  for,  strive  for,  aim  at, 
labor,  onltivate,  till  (land),  =  OS.  UUan,  get, 
obtain,  =  OFries.  tiUa,  get,  beget,  cultivate, 
tiU  (land),  =  MD.  telen,  till  (land),  D.  telen, 
raise,  cultivate,  breed,  =  OLG.  tUon,  exert  one- 
self, strive,  hasten,  attempt,  till  (land),  MLG. 
telen,  teilen,  tellen,  get,  beget,  till  (land),  = 
OHGr.  0ildn,  eilen,  exert  oneself,  strive  for,  at- 
tempt, MHGI-.  eilen,  ziln,  strive  for,  aim  at,  aim, 
G.  zielen,  aim,  =  Goth.  Ulon,  in  eomp.  and-Ulon, 
hold  to,  aceommodate  oneself  to,  ga-Ulan,  ob- 
tain, attain,  ga-gatilm,  fit  together  (the  senses 
in  the  diff.  languages  being  various  and  in- 
volved); orig.  'make  fit '(hence  'prepare,  work, 
adapt  to  use,  cultivate,  till'),  from  the  adj.  seen 
in  AS.  til,  fit,  good,  excellent,  profitable  (>  tela, 
teala,  well),  =OPries,  til,  good,  =  Goth,  tils,  also 
gaUls,  fit,  good,  convenient  (an  adj.  prob.  con- 
cerned also  in  B.  talU,  good,  excellent),  and  in 
the  noun,  AS.  Ul,  goodness,  =  OHG.  MHG.  sil, 
G.  eiel,  aim,  goal,  limit,  =  Icel.  *Ul,  in  secon- 
398 
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daw  weak  form  tili  or  tili,  scope ;  prob.  related 
to  OHG.  zUa,  MHG.  sUe,  G.  geile,  a  line,  row. 
MHG.  also  a  street;  prob.,  with  formative  -I, 
from  the  •/  ti  seen  also  in  tide  and  time  ('  fit 
time,'  ' opportunitVj'  hence  'fixed  time,'  etc.); 
see  tide\  time\  Hence  ult.  till^,  prep.  Cf. 
toiJi.]  If.  To  exert  one's  self  for;  labor  for; 
procure  by  exertion;  earn;  gain;  obtain;  get. 

Adam  I  haue  this,  luke  howe  ye  thynke; 

And  Wle  with-alle  thi  meete  and  drynke  for  euer-more. 

York  Plays,  ]^.  SI. 
2t.  To  attain;  reach;  extend. 

The  Boote  of  the  treo  him  thonste  tMde 
A-doun  to  helle  grounde. 

Eoly  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  25. 

3.  To  labor  on;  work;  cultivate:  &s,totillXh.% 
soil. 

Treuthe  herde  telle  her-of ,  and  to  Peres  he  sent. 
To  taken  his  teme  and  tulyen  the  erthe. 

Piers  Ploufman  (B\  vii.  2. 
The  Lord  God  sent  him  forth  from  the  garden  of  Eden, 
to  tUl  the  ground  from  whence  he  was  taken.    Gen.  iii  23. 
Earth  it  self  decays,  too  often  mrd. 

Congreoe,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 
4t.  To  set ;  prepare. 

Not  Imows  he  how  to  digge  a  weU, 

Nor  neatly  dresse  a  spring. 
Nor  knows  a  trap  nor  snare  to  tiU. 

W.  Browne,  Shepherd's  Pipe,  ii. 

5.  To  prop  up.  BalUwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
till2  (til),  ^rep.  and  conj.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
HI  (as  also  in  until) ;  <  MJE.  til,  till,  tyl.  Mile,  tylle ; 
<  ONorth.  Ml  (not  found  in  AS.  proper),  <  Icel. 
til  =  8w.  till  =  Dan.  til,  till,  to:  a  very  common 
preposition,  taking  the  place  in  Scand.  of  toi  as 
used  in  E.  and  the  other  Teut.  tongues ;  prob. 
orig.  ace.  of  a  noun  otherwise  lost  (as  nouns 
used  as  adverbs,  prepositions,  or  other  parti- 
cles tend  to  become ;  cf.  aye^,  if,  down^,  prep.) 
in  Scand. ,  except  as  preserved  in  the  secondary 
weak  form  Icel.  Mli,  Mli,  scope,  the  noun  thus 
used  expressing  aim,  direction,  purpose  (or  pos- 
sibly continuous  course,  with  something  of  the 
sense  of  the  prob.  related  OHG.  zila,  line  !) : 
see  WMi,  v.  See  a^&o  until,  in  which  the  orig. 
noun  can  be  more  clearly  observed.]    I.  prep. 

1.  To;  unto:  expressing  motion  to  a  place  or 
person.     [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 

The  fyngres  that  freo  beo  to  folden  and  to  clycchen 
By-tokneth  sothliclie  the  sone  that  sente  was  tyl  erthe. 
Piers  Plowman  (CX  xx.  121. 

Lean'd  her  breast  up-tj22  a  thorn. 

Shak.,  Passionate  Pilgrim,  1. 382. 
And  tlU  the  kirk  she  wadna  ga^ 

Nor  tiUt  [tUl  it]  she  wadna  ride. 
Till  four-and-twenty  men  she  gat  her  before. 
And  twenty  on  ilka  side] 
Lard  Wa'yates  and  Atdd  Ingram  (Child's  Ballads,  IL  329). 
Young  Bedin's  tU  the  hnntin  gane, 
Wi'  therty  lords  and  three. 

Yming  Eedin  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  13). 

Eor  a  King  to  gang  an  Outlaw  titt. 
Is  beneath  his  state  and  his  dignitie. 
Sang  of  the  Outlaw  Murray  (Child's  EaUads,  VI.  32). 

2.  Up  to ;  down  to ;  as  far  as :  expressing  dis- 
tance, extent,  or  degree.  [Archaic  or  provin- 
cial.] 

That  sleep  and  feeding  may  prorogue  his  honour 
Even  tSl  a  Lethe'd  dulness.     Shak. ,  A.  and  0.,  ii.  1. 27. 

3.  To ;  unto :  expressing  action  directed  to  or 
having  regard  to  a  person. — 4.  To;  unto:  ex- 
pressing change  or  result.  [Obsolete  or  pro- 
vincial.] 

Thus  she  maketh  Absolon  hire  ape. 
And  al  his  ernest  tm-neth  tU  a  jape. 

Chamxr,  Miller's  Tale,  L  204. 

He  was  afterwards  restored  tUl  his  liberty  and  archbish- 

oprick.  FiiUer,  Ch.  Hist.,  IV.  lit  40.    (Dames.) 

5.  To  the  time  of;  until :  as,  I  waited  WKfive 
o'clock. 

He  put  his  men  In  order,  and  malntain'd  the  flght  Wl 
Evening.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  v. 

Till  int.  into. 

Whan  he  came  t^  the  castell  tii. 
His  dearest  awa  was  gane. 
Homier  Hafnumd  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  257). 

TUl  Intot,  unto ;  up  (or  down)  to. 

I  with  al  good  conscience  haue  lyued  bifore  God  tU 
into  this  day.  VydV,  Acts  xxiii.  1. 

Till  now.  See  now.— Till  theiL  See  «ften.— TiU  tot, 
until. 

It  was  sett  for  trespassing  tU  to  the  seed  come. 

Wydif,  Gal.  iii.  19. 

II.  0071^.  To  the  time  that;  to  the  time  when; 
until. 
By  wissynge  of  this  wenche  I  wroust,  here  wordes  were 

so  swete,  ■    *     u 

M I  forgat  zouthe,  and  aarn  m-to  elde. 
"  "  Piers  Plowman  (fi),  TL  ^. 

I  sail  the  socoure  for  certayne, 
TUle  alle  thi  care  awey  be  kaste. 

York  Plays,  p.  44. 
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He  .  .  .  said  to  them.  Occupy  tUl  I  come.    Luke  tit  13. 
Stand  still ;  he  cannot  see  us 
Tia  I  please. 

Meteher  (and  another?).  Prophetess,  iii  1. 

tillSf  (til),  V.  [<  ME.  Mllen,  tylien,  tulien  (also 
tollen,  >  B.  tolfi),  puU,  aUure,  <  AS.  *Mllan,  in 
com]p.  *fortillan,  spelled /or-^Ma»,  lead  astray, 
deceive  (occurring  only  once),  =  OFries.  Mlla 
=  MD.  D.  Ullen  =  LG.  Mllen,  lift,  move  from  its 
place,  =  Sw.  dial.  Mile,  take  up  (tiUepA  sig,  take 
upon  oneself,  lay  hold  of) ;  other  connections 
uncertain.  Hence  tiller^.  Cf.  toll^.']  I.  trans. 
To  draw;  puJl;  hence,  to  entice;  allure. 

Then  went  Mary  &  loseph  al-so. 
With  cherising  thai  spac  him  to. 
To  the  scole  him  f  or-to  tille. 

Cursor  Mundi  (ed.  Morris),  1. 12175. 
To  tQle  this  yong  man  to  foil. 

Melr.  Horn.  (ed.  Small),  p.  113. 

II.  intrans.  To  draw;  stretch;  reach. 

As  muche  place  as  myd  a  thong  ich  mai  aboute  UOe. 

Rob.  of  Gloucester  (ed.  Heame),  p.  116. 

tins  (tU),  m.  [Early  mod.  E.  tyll ;  <  tiim, ».]  1 . 
A  drawer;  a  tray,  as  of  a  trunk  or  box.  Also 
called  tiller. 

Closets',  and  in  them  many  a  chest,  .  .  . 
In  those  chests,  boxes ;  in  each  box,  a  tSU. 

O.  Herbert,  The  Temple,  Confession. 

Specifically — 2.    A  money-drawer;    a  drawer 
under  or  in  a  shop-counter,  in  which  money  is 
kept. 
They  break  up  counters,  doors,  and  tiUs.  Swift. 

It  [the  dust]  treasured  itself  up,  too,  in  the  half-open 
tUl,  where  there  still  lingered  a  base  sixpence. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  ii. 

3.  Jnprinting :  (a)  In  earherforms  of  hand  print- 
ing-presses, a  erosspiece  extending  between 
the  main  uprights  of  the  frame,  and  serving  to 
guide  and  steady  the  hose  or  sleeve,  which  con- 
tained the  spindle  and  screws.  Also  called 
shelf.  (6)  One  of  the  spaces  or  cells  between 
the  ribbed  projections  of  the  platen  of  a  hand- 
press. 

till*  (til),  re.  [Origin  obscure.]  In  greoZ.,  a  stiff 
clay  containing  boulders  of  all  sizes  up  to  sev- 
eral tons  in  weight,  and  these  often  smoothed 
and  striated  by  glacial  action.  The  word  first  be- 
came current  among  geologists,  with  this  meaning,  in 
Scotland,  but  it  is  now  occasionally  used  elsewhere.  Also 
called  botdder-day. 

tillable  (til'a-W),  a.  [,<  Min  + -able.']  Capable 
of  being  tilled;  arable ;  fit  for  the  plow. 

The  tillable  fields  are  in  some  places  so  hilly  tliat  the 
oxen  can  hardly  take  sure  footing. 

R.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall,  foL  20. 

Tillaea  (ti-le'a),  n.  [NL.  (Micheli,  1729),  named 
after  M.  lillt  (died  1740),  an  Italian  botanist.] 
A  genus  of  plants,  of  the  order  Crassulacese.  it 
is  characterized  by  flowers  with  from  three  to  five  petals, 
nearly  or  quite  free,  and  equaling  or  surpassing  the  calyx, 
as  many  stamens,  and  free  carpels.  There  are  about  26  spe- 
cies, diminutive  cosmopolitan  plants,  often  smooth  and 
slightly  fleshy  aquatics.  They  bear  opposite  entire  leaves, 
and  minute  iuullary  white  or  reddish  flowers.  See  pygmy- 
weed  for  the  principal  Ameripan  species.  T.  muscosa  oc- 
curs on  moist  heaths  and  sands  from  England  to  northern 
Africa. 

tillage  (tU'aj),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  iyllage;  < 
MIU  +  -age."]  The  operation,  practice,  or  art  of 
tilling  land,  or  preparing  it  for  seed,  and  keep- 
ing the  ground  free  from  weeds  which  might 
impede  the  growth  of  crops ;  cultivation ;  cul- 
ture ;  husbandry.  Tillage  includes  manuring,  plow- 
ing, harrowing,  and  rolling  land,  or  whatever  is  done 
to  bring  it  to  a  proper  state  to  receive  the  seed,  a!nd 
the  operations  of  plowing,  harrowing,  and  hoeing  the 
ground  to  destroy  weeds  and  loosen  the  soil  after  it  is 
planted. 

First  Cain  is  bom,  to  Ullage  all  adlcted ; 
Then  Able,  most  to  keeping  flocks  affeeted. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Handy-Crafts. 

Statutes  of  Tillage,  in  Sng.  hist.,  several  statutes  for 
the  encouragement  of  tillage,  especially  of  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII.,  and  Elizabeth. 

tillage-rake  (til'aj-rak),  n.  In  her.,  a  bearing 
representing  an  ordinary  agricultural  rake,  or 
the  head  of  one :  usually  the  teeth  or  points 
are  more  curved  than  in  the  actual  implement. 

till-alarm  (tira-larm*),  n.  A  device  for  sound- 
ing an  alarm  wfien  a  drawer,  as  a  money-drawer 
or  tin,  is  opened. 

Tillandsia  (ti-land'zi-a),  n.  [NL.  (Linneeus, 
1727),  named  after  lilUmds,  a  Swedish  bota- 
nist.] 1.  A  genus  of  plants,  of  the  order  Bro- 
meliacese,  the  pineapple  family,  type  of  the  tribe 
Tillandsiese.  it  is  characterized  by  flowers  with  free  pet- 
als and  stamens,  and  by  numerous  linear  seeds  produced  at 
th  e  base  into  a  long  stalk  appendaged  with  threails  resem- 
bling pappus.  There  are  about  220  species,  natives  of  trop- 
ical and  subtropical  America.  They  are  polymorphous 
plan1»,  usually  epiphytic,  sometimes  growing  on  roelss,  but 
rarely  in  the  soil.    They  bear  narrow  entire  leaves,  and  are 
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often  coTered  wltb  f  urf  oiaceoas  dusty  particles.  The  flow- 
ers tonn  a  terminal  spik^  or  are  rarely  solitary.  Ten  or 
more  species  occur  in  florida,  all  rigid  erect  epiphytes  with 
blue  fogacious  petals  (red  in  T.  Jl^tuosa\  except  one,  the 
well-known  T.  uaneoides,  which  is  peculiar  in  its  filiform 
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a,  branch,  showing  the  leaves  and  stem. 

pendent  stems,  clothing  the  branches  of  trees,  and  forming 
a  characteristic  feature  of  southern  forests,  extending  far 
westward,  and  north  to  the  Dismal  Swamp  of  Virginia.  This 
species  hears  two- ranked  awl-shaped  recurved  leaves,  and 
small  solitary  green  flowers,  and  is  variously  known  as 
Florida  moss,  hanging-magg^  etc.  (See  hlack-mjosg  and  long- 
mugs.)  It  is  used  for  decoration  in  the  natural  state,  and 
is  gathered  in  large  quantities  for  upholsterers,  for  whose 
use  it  is  steeped  in  water  or  hurled  in  earth  till  the  outer 
part  is  rotted  off,  leaving  a  coarse  tough  flher  used  for  stuff- 
ing mattresses.  The  leaves  of  T.  utriculata,  a  native  of 
southern  Florida  and  the  West  Indies,  are  dilated  at  the 
base  into  large  cavities,  often  containing  a  pint  of  clear 
water,  eagerly  sought  by  wayfarers.  Several  species  are 
occasion^y  cultivated  as  greenhouse  epipt^^s. 
2.  p.  c]  A  plant  of  this  genus. 

The  long  hairy  tUlandBia,  like  an  old  man's  beard,  three 

or  lour  feet  long,  hung  down  from  the  topmost  branches. 

Lady  Braggey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  viil. 

tillart,  n.    An  obsolete  variant  of  tiUer^. 

tilleri  (til'6r),  n.  [<  ME.  tilier,  tylyere  (=  MLG. 
teler);  <  UIV-  +  -eri.]  One  who  tills;  a  hus- 
bandman ;  a  cultivator ;  a  plowman. 

I  am  a  verri  vyne  and  my  f  adir  is  an  erthe^tZier. 

Wydif,  John  xv.  1. 
The  tylyere  of  the  feld.      Chaucer,  Boethius,  v.  prose  1. 

Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  but  Cain  was  a  tUler  of  the 
ground.  Gen.  iv.  2. 

tiller^  (til'Sr),  n.  (Tormerly  also  UUar,  fyller, 
telar;  <  till^  +  -erl.]  If.  A  drawer  in  a  table, 
chest,  or  counter ;  a  till. 

Search  her  cabinet,  and  thou  shalt  find 
Each  tiller  there  with  love  epistles  lln'd. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires,  vi.  384. 

2.  A  bar  or  staff  used  as  a  lever,  or  as  the  han- 
dle of  an  implement.  Specifically— (at)  The  handle 
of  a  crossbow ;  hence,  the  crossbow  itself. 

If  the  shooter  use  the  strength  of  his  bowe  within  his 
«wne  UUer,  he  shal  neuer  be  therwith  grieued  or  made 
more  f  eble.  Sir  T.  JElyot,  The  Oovemour,  i.  27. 

Baleatra,  a  cn>sse-bowe.  a  stone-bowe,  a  tillar,  a  little  pil- 
lar, an  engine  of  war  to  batter  wals.  Mario  (1698). 

A  Cros-bowe  or  a  Long-howe  in  a  Tyller. 

Barwick,  Weapons  of  Fire,  p.  ii. 

Use  exercise,  and  keep  a  sparrow-hawk ;  yon  can  shoot 

In  &  titter.  Beau.  a»d^.,  Fhilaster,  ii.  2. 

(b)  Ifaut.,  the  bar  or  lever  fitted  to  the  head  of  a  rudder, 
and  employed  to  turn  the  helm  of  a  ship  or  boat  in  steer- 
ing. See  cut  wader  rudder,  (c)  The  handle  of  a  spade,  (d) 
The  handle  of  a  pit-saw,  especially  the  upper  one,  having 
across-head.    Wright.    See  cut  under  jnt-saw. 

tUlerS  (tU'fer),  n.  [<  ME.  *telser,<  AS.  telgor,  a 
branch,  bough,  twig,  shoot;  cf.  telga  =  t>.  telg 
=z  LG.  telge  =  G.  dial,  zelke,  a  branch,  bough, 
twig;  cf .  loel.  tag  (for  *ialg  ?),  willow-twig;  Sw. 
telniag,  a  young  shoot  or  twig.]  A  shoot  of  a 
plant  which  springs  from  the  root  or  bottom  of 
the  original  stalk ;  also,  a  sapling  or  sucker. 

tiller^  (til'6r),  V.  i.  [<  UllerS,  ».]  To  put  forth 
new  shoots  from  the  root,  or  round  the  bottom 
of  the  original  stalk;  stool:  said  of  a  plant: 
as,  wheat  or  rye  tillers,  or  spreads  by  tillering. 
Also  allow. 

To  keep  the  fields  with  room  upon  them  for  the  com  to 
tiller.  R.  D.  Btaclanore,  Loma  Doone,  xxiL 

tiller-chain  (til'er-chan),  n.  JfcMi.,  one  of  the 
chains  leading  from  the  tiller-head  to  the  wheel, 
by  which  a  vessel  is  steered. 

tiuer-head  (til'6r-hed),  n.  Nant,  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  tiUer,  to  which  the  tiller-rope  or 
-chain  is  attached. 
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tiller-rope  (til'6r-r6p),  n.  Naut. :  (a)  A  rope 
serving  the  same  purpose  as  a  tiller-chain.  (6) 
In  smaU  vessels,  a  rope  leading  from  the  tiller- 
head  to  each  side  of  the  deck,  to  assist  in  steer- 
ing in  rough  weather. 

tiUetH  (til'et),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  teylet- 
(to-ee) ;  <  OF.  tillet,  the  linden-tree,  <  L.  tilia, 
the  finden-tree :  see  Ulia,  teil.'i  The  linden: 
in  the  compound  tillet-tree. 

tiUet^t  (til'et),  re.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  tyllet; 
perhaps  a  var.  of  toilet.^    A  piece  of  coarse 
material  used  as  a  wrapper  or  covering. 
Item  :  A  scarlet  cloke  faced  wth  gray  with  the  tiUeL 
Inventory  of  Sir  Thomas  Ramsey  (1590)  (Archsologia, 

[XL.  327). 

lilletia  (ti-le'shi-a),  n.  [NL.  (Tulasne,  1854).] 
A  genus  of  ustilagineous  fungi;  the  stinking 
smut,  charaeterizedbyhaving&eteleutospores 
simple,  produced  separately  as  outgrowths  from 
the  gelatinized  mycelium,  and  when  mature 
pulverulent.  T.  tritUsi  is  the  well-known  stink- 
ing smut  of  cereal^.    See  smut,  3,  and  6«nt*,  1. 

tillet-treet  (til'et-tre),  n.  [Formerly  also  teg- 
let-tree;  <  tillef^  +  tree."]    The  linden. 

They  use  their  cordage  of  date  tree  leaves  and  the  thin 
barks  of  the  Linden  or  Tillet  tree. 

HoBand,  tr.  of  Fliny,  xix.  2.    {Davies.) 

tilley-seed,  n.    See  Ulhi-seed. 

tillie-vallie,  tillie-wallie  (til'i-val'i,  -wal'i), 

interj.    Same  as  tiUy-vally.    [Scotch.] 
till-lock  (til'lok),  n.   A  lock  especially  adapted 

for  tills  or  money-drawers, 
tillmant  (til'nian),'n.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  tih 

man;  <  ME.  titman;  <  tiVX  +  man.']    A  man 

who  tills  the  earth ;  a  husbandman. 

Kow  every  grayne  almest  hath  fioures  swete, 
Untouched  now  the  TUman  lete  hem  prowe. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  149. 

tillodont  (tU'o-dont),  a.  and  n.    I,  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  lie  Mllodontia. 
II,  n.  A  member  of  the  IWodontia. 

Tillodontia  (til-o-don'sM-a),  n.  pi.  [Nli.,  <  Gr. 
ri^/ieiv,  pluck,  tear,  -I-  oSov'i  (bSovr-)  =  E.  tooth."] 
A  remarkable  group  of  fossil  perissodactyl  ani- 
mals from  the  Middle  and  Lower  Eocene  of 
North  America,  represented  by  generalized  or 
synthetic  types  which  seem  to  combine  some 
characters  of  ungulates,  rodents,  and  carni- 
vores. As  an  order  it  is  represented  by  the 
family  lilloclontidse.    Also  IModonta. 

Tillodontids  (til-o-don'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Tillodontia  +  -idee!]  A  family  of  extinct  mam- 
mals, representing  the  TillodonUa. 

Tillotlieriidse  (til*o-the-ri'i-de),  n.  pi.  [<  mio- 
therium  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  fossil  mammals, 
represented  by  the  genus  iillotherium. 

Tillotberium  (til-o-ttie'ri-um),  n.  [NL.  (Marsh, 
1873),  <  Gr.  T'Mieii,  pluck,  tear,  +  6iiplov,  a  wUd 
beast.  ]  1 .  A  genus  of  Eocene  American  mam- 
mals, referred  to  the  Tillodontia:  probably  the 
same  as  Anchippodus.  T.  fodiens  had  a  skeleton 
resembling  that  of  carnivores ;  tile  skull  like  that  of  a 
bear;  molars  as  in  ungulates;  rodent-like  incisors;  the 
femur  with  three  trochanters;  the  feet  plantigrade,  with 
five  clawed  digits;  and  scaphoid  andlunar  carpals  distinct. 
2.  \l.  c]    An  animal  of  this  genus. 

tillow  (til'6),  V.  i.    A  corruption  of  tiller^. 

tills  (tilz)  ,n.pl.  [Shortened  from  lentils,  on  the 
ground  that  Lent  "agreeth  not  with  the  mat- 
ter."]   The  lentil.     [Old  prov.  Eng.] 

tint  (tut).  Till  (or  to)  it.  See  tilVfprep.,  1. 
[Scotch.] 

tuly  (til'i),  a.  [<  till*:  +  ^1.]  Having  the  char- 
acter of  tiU  or  boulder-olay :  as,  soil  resting  on 
a  Ully  bed. 

tilly-fallyf,  intetj.    See  tilly^ally. 

tiUy-seed  (tU'i-sed),  n.  [Also  tiUey-seed;  <  *tiUy 
(<  NL.  Tiglivm  V)  +  seed.]  The  seed  of  a  tree 
formerly  distinguished  as  Croton  Pavana,  but 
found  to  be  not  different  from  C.  Tiglium,  whose 
seeds  yield  croton-oil. 

tiUy-vally  (til'i-val'i),  interj.  [Also  (So.)  Ullie- 
vallie;  UlUe-wallie,  and  formerly  tilly-fally;  ori- 
gin obscure.]  An  interjection,  equivalent  to 
nonsense!  bosh! 

She  [his  wife]  used  to  say  afterwards  TiUie  vattie,  tittie 
vallie,  what  will  yon  do,  Mr.  llore? — will  you  sit  and  make 
goslings  in  the  ashes?      Sir  T.  More'g  Utopia,  Int,  p.  xv. 
Tilly/ally,  Sir  John,  ne'er  tell  me ;  your  ancient  swag- 
gerer comes  not  in  my  doors.    Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 90. 

tilmus  (til'mus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  tAii6q,  a  pulling, 
tearing  (of  the  hair),<  r/AJleiv,  pluck,  pull,  tear.] 
In  med.,  flocoillation,  or  picking  of  bedclothes. 
See  flocdllation. 

til-oil  (til'oil),  n.  Same  as  feeI-ot2>  See  (h2  and 
sesame. 

til-seed  (til'sed),  n.  The  seed  of  the  til  or 
sesame. 
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tilsentt,  tilsont,  n.    Same  as  UnseV. 

tilti  (tilt),  V.  [<  ME.  Mten,  tylten,  tulten,  <  AS. 
"tyltan  (by  mutation  from  *tealUan)  =  OHG 
*eelten,  amble  (in  deriv.  zeltari,  MHG.  G.  zelter, 
an  ambler,  a  horse  that  ambles),  =  Icel.  tolta, 
amble,  =  Sw.  tulta,  waddle;  from  the  adj.  seen 
in  AS.  tealt,  unsteady,  unstable,  tottering.  Cf. 
D.  teUganger  tot  *telt-^anger,  an  ambler;  MHG. 
eelt,  6.  dial,  zelt,  pace,  amble;  loel.  *tolt,  pace, 
amble,  in  h6f-tolti\\t. '  hoof-tUt' ;  root  unlmown. 
Connection  with  Ull^, '  draw'  or '  lift,'  is  improb- 
able.] Lintrans.  1+.  To  totter;  tumble;  fall; 
be  overthrown. 

Whon  he  com  in-to  the  loud  leeue  thou  for  sothe, 
Feole  temples  ther-inne  tulten  to  the  eorthe. 

Joseph  ttfArimathie  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  4. 

2.  To  move  unsteadily;  toss. 

The  fleet  swift  tilting  o'er  the  surges  flew. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  iv.  797. 
The  long  green  lances  of  the  corn 
Are  tUtin^  in  the  winds  of  mom. 

Whittier,  The  Summons. 

3.  To  heel  over ;  lean  forward,  back,  or  to  one 
side ;  assume  a  sloping  position  or  direction. 

I  am  not  bound  to  explain  how  a  table  tUts  any  more 
than  to  indicate  how,  under  the  conjuror's  hands,  a  i>ud- 
dlng  appears  in  a  hat.  Faraday,  Mental  Education. 

4.  To  charge  with  the  lance ;  join  in  a  tUting 
contest,  or  tilt;  make  rushing  thrusts  in  or  as 
in  combat  or  the  tourney;  rush  with  poised 
weapon;  fight;  contend;  rush. 

Our  Glass  is  heer  a  bright  and  glist'ring  shield ; 
Out  Satten,  steel;  the  Mustek  of  the  Field 
Doth  rattle  like  the  Thunders  dreadfnll  roar ; 
Death  tilteth  heer. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Dn  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Vocation. 
Swords  out,  and  tStijtg  one  at  other's  breast 

Shdk.,  Othello,  ii.  3.  183. 
Wei  frisk  in  our  shell ;  .  .  . 
Now  Mortals  that  hear 
How  we  Tilt  and  Carrier 
Will  wonder  with  fear. 

Buckingham,  Rehearsal,  v.  1. 
I'm  too  discreet 
To  run  a-muck,  and  tt2t  at  all  I  meet. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  L  70. 

5.  To  rush;  charge;  burst  into  a  place.  [Col- 
loq.] 

The  small  young  lady  fitted  into  the  buttery  after  my 
grandmother,  with  the  flushed  cheeks  and  triumphant 
air  of  a  victor.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  xx. 

To  tilt  at  the  iIbb.    See  rin^i. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  incline;  cause  to  heel  over; 
give  a  slope  to;  raise  one  end  of:  as,  to  Ult  a 
barrel  or  cask  in  order  to  facilitate  the  empty- 
ing of  it;  to  tilt  a  table. 

A  favourite  game  with  Shelley  was  to  put  Folly  on  a 
table  and  tUt  it  up,  letting  the  little  girl  slide  its  full 
length.  E.  Dowdm,  Shelley,  II.  123. 

They  spent  a  good  deal  of  tim^  also,  asleep  in  their  ac- 
customed comers,  with  their  chairs  tilted  back  against  the 
waU.  BeaMurme,  Scarlet  Letter,  Int,  p.  15. 

2.  To  raise  or  hold  poised  in  preparation  for 
attack. 

Sons  against  fathers  tUt  the  fatal  lance.  * 

J.  Philips,  Cider,  ii  603. 

3.  To  attack  with  a  lance  or  spear  in  the  ex- 
ercise called  the  tilt. —  4.  To  hammer  or  forge 
with  a  tilt-hammer  or  tilt:  as,  to  tilt  steel  to 

render  it  more  duetUe Tilted  steeL  SameastAxor- 

steel.— To  tilt  up^in  geol.,  to  turn  up  or  cause  to  incline, 
and,  as  this  word  is  more  generally  used,  at  a  somewhat 
steep  angle. 

tilti  (tut),  n.  [<  «?«i,  17.  Cf.  E.  dial,  tolt,  a 
blow  against  a  beam  or  the  like.]  1.  A  slop- 
ing position;  inclination  forward,  backward, 
or  to  one  side :  as,  the  tilt  of  a  cask ;  to  give  a 
thing  a  tilt. 

A  gentleman  of  large  proportions,  .  .  .  wearing  his 
broad-brimmed,  steeple-crowned  felt  hat  with  the  least 
possible  tut  on  one  side. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  62. 

2.  A  thrust.     [Bare.] 

Two  or  three  of  his  liege  subjects,  whom  he  very  dex- 
terously put  to  death  with  the  tUt  of  his  lance. 

Addison,  Freeholder,  No.  lOi' 

3.  An  exercise  consisting  in  charging  with  the 
spear,  sharp  or  blunted,  whether  against  an 
antagonist  or  against  a  mark,  such  as  the  quin- 
tain. During  the  middle  ages  citizens  tilted  on  horse- 
back, and  also  in  boats,  which  were  moved  rapidly  against 
one  another,  so  that  the  defeated  tilter  was  thrown  into 
the  water. 

There  shalbe  entertained  into  the  said  Achademy  one 

good  hor&man,  to  teache  noble  men  and  gentlemen  .  .  . 
>  ranne  at  Binge,  Tilte,  Towmey,  and  cowrse  of  the  flelde. 
Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  4. 
See  at  the  Southern  Isles  the  tides  at  tat  to  run. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  iL  219. 

The  tilt  was  now  opened,  and  certain  masqued  knights 
appeared  in  the  course. 

/.  D'Israeli,  Calam.  of  Authors,  n.  224. 
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4.  pi.  The  dregs  of  beep  or  ale ;  washingB  of 
beer-barrels. 

Musty,  unaaToiy  or  nnwholeaome  tats,  or  dregs  of  beer 
and  ale.  S.  DoweU,  Taxes  in  England,  IV.  99. 

5.  A  tilt-hammer. 

The  hammering  under  the  heavy  tilt  condenses  the 
metal,  and  causes  the  dross  and  scale  to  fly  oil. 

W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  221. 

6.  A  mechanical  device  for  fishing  through  an 
opening  in  the  ice.  a  simple  tnt  is  a  lath  or  nar- 
row board  with  a  hole  bored  through  one  end,  through 
which  a  round  stick  is  run,  both  ends  of  the  board  resting 
on  the  sides  of  the  hole  in  the  Ice.  The  line  is  attached 
to  the  short  end  of  the  lath,  and  when  a  fish  is  hooked  his 
weight  tips  up  the  larger  end,  thus  indicating  that  he  is 
caught.  An  improved  tilt  consists  of  an  upright  with  an 
arm  over  which  the  line  passes  down  into  the  water. 
When  a  fish  bites,  the  line  is  cast  off,  and  the  arm  falls  and 
automatically  hoists  a  little  flag  on  the  upright  as  a  sig- 
nal. There  are  many  other  modifications  of  the  same  de- 
vice.   Also  called  tiUer,  tUtrUv,  and  tip-up. 

7.  A  pier,  built  of  brnsn.  and  stone,  on  which 
fishermen  unload  and  dress  their  fish.  [New- 
foundland.] —Full  tilt,  at  full  speed  and  with  direct 
thrust;  without  wavering;  direct  and  with  full  force: 
as,  to  run  fvU  tilt  against  something. 

The  beast  .  .  .  cornea  fvU  tUt  at  the  Canoa. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  an.  1676. 
Pull  tilt  against  their  foes. 
Where  thickest  fell  the  blows. 
And  war  cries  mingling  rose, 
"St.  George ! "    "St.  Denys !" 

S.  H.  Stoddard,  Ballad  of  Crecy. 

tilt^  (tilt),  n.  [An  altered  form  of  ME.  telt, 
itself  altered,  prob.  by  the  influence  of  the 
Dan.  telt  =  Sw.  talt,  from  teld,  <  AS.  teld,  ge- 
teld  =  MD.  telde  =  LG.  telt  =  OHG.  MHG. 
zelt  (more  commonly  gizelt),  G.  gelt  =  loel.  Ijald 
=  Sw.  talt  =r  Dan.  telt  (with  final  -*,  after  G.  ?), 
a  tent;  henee,  from  Tout.  (Goth.  ?),  Sp.  Pg. 
tolfio,  a  tent;  from  the  verb  shown  in  AS.  *teU 
dan  (in  comp.  beteldan),  cover  (>  OF.  taudir, 
cover,  >  taudis,  a  hut).  The  noun  Ult,  for  teld, 
may  have  been  influenced  in  part  by  associa- 
tion with  tilt^,  as  if  lit. '  a  sloping  cover.']  A 
covering  of  some  thin  and  flexible  staff,  as  a 
tent-awning;  especially,  in  modem  use,  the 
cloth  cover  of  a  wagon. 
Being  on  shore,  w&em&desttUt  with  our  oares  and  sayle. 
Hakluyt'8  Voyages,  11.  ii.  34. 

These  pleasure  barges  were  more  or  less  ornate,  and 
varied  from  the  ordinary  boat  with  a  tUt  of  canvas  or 
green  boughs  to  very  elaborately  carved  and  gilded  ones. 

J.  Ashton,  Social  Life  in  Keign  of  Queen  Anne,  11.  148. 

tilt^  (tut),  V.  t.  [<  UW,  re.]  To  furnish  with 
an  awning  or  tilt,  as  a  wagon  or  a  boat. 
tilts  (tilt),  n.  [Prob.  short  for  Ult-up,  2.]  The 
North  American  stilt,  Himamtopus  mexieanus. 
See  cut  under  stilt.  J.  E.  De  Kay,  1842. 
tilt-boat  (tat'bot),  n.  A  boat  having  a  tilt  or 
awning. 

Where  the  Ships,  Hoys,  Barks,  TUfboats,  Barges,  and 

Wherries  do  usuaUy  attend  to  can^  Passengers  and  Goods. 

John  Taylor  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  1.  223  . 

Your  wife  Is  a  tUt-hoat;  any  man  or  woman  may  go  iu 

her  for'money ;  she 's  a  coney  catcher. 

Dekkerand  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  v.  1. 

tilter  (til'tfer),  n.  [<  Ult^  +  -erl.]  1 .  One  who 
or  that  which  tilts,  inclines,  or  gives  a  slope  to 
something;  a  contrivance  for  tilting  a  cask,  a 
cannon,  or  other  object. 

The  tater,  which  takes  the  place  of  carrier  or  lifter  in 
other  guns,  is  constructed  of  one  piece,  and  is  pivoted  in 
line  with  the  magazine  tube.  Sd.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LXUl.  230. 

2.  One  who  tilts,  or  joins  in  a  tilting-match. 

While  he  was  in  England,  he  was  a  great  TUter. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 46. 

A  fine  hobby-horse,  to  make  your  son  a  tUterf  a  drum, 
to  make  him  a  soldier? 

B.  Jonaon,  Bartholomew  Fair,  ill.  1. 

3.  A  forger  who  uses  a  tilt-hammer.— 4.  In 
fishing,  same  as  tilt^,  6. 

tilth  (tilth),  n.  [<  ME.  Ulthe,  <  AS.  tilth,  till- 
ing, crop,  <  UUan,  till:  see  tUP-.']  1.  The  act 
of  tilling;  plowing,  sowing,  and  the  round  of 
agricultural  operations;  tillage;  cultivation. 

One  high  steeple,  where  the  Arabians  after  they  haue 
ended  their  filth  lay  vp  their  instruments  of  husbandry, 
none  daring  to  steale  his  neighbours  tooles,  in  reuerence 
of  a  Saint  of  theirs,  there  buried. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  eu. 

Far  and  wide  stretches  a  landscape  rich  with  tilth  and 
husbandry,  boon  Nature  paying  back  to  men  tenfold  for  all 
their  easy  toil.    J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  200. 

2.  The  state  of  being  tilled,  or  prepared  for  a 
crop:  as,  land  is  in  good  tilth  when  it  is  ma- 
nured, plowed,  broken,  and  mellowed  for  receiv- 
ing the  seed.— 3.  That  which  is  tilled;  tillage- 
ground. 
Bote  Treuthe  sohal  techen  ow  his  teertie  for  to  dryue, 
Bothe  to  sowen  and  to  setten  and  sauen  his  tUthe. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  vli.  128. 
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Strew  silently  the  fruitful  seed. 
As  softly  o'er  the  tUth  ye  tread. 

Bryant,  Song  of  the  Sower. 

4.  Crop;  produce. 

Sent  the  sonne  to  sane  a  cursed  mannes  tilth. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xix.  430. 

5.  The  degree  or  depth  of  soil  turned  by  the 
plow  or  spade  in  cultivation;  that  available 
soil  on  the  earth's  surface  into  which  the  roots 
of  crops  strike. 

The  tUtJi,  or  depth  of  the  ploughing,  rarely  exceeded  six 
inches,  and  of  tener  was  less.    If.  S.  Shaler,  Kentucky,  p.  56. 

tilt-hammer  (tilt'ham"6r),  n.  In  meeh.,  a  pow- 
er machine-tool  for  hammering,  forging,  etc. 
It  is  a  development  from  the  trip-hammer,  and,  though  for 
large  work  it  has  been  superseded  by  the  steam-hammer, 
and  for  light  work  by  drop-presses  and  drop-hammers,  it 
is  still  used  in  shovel-making  and  other  light  forging.   It 


Tilt-hammer. 


consists  essentially  of  a  lever  of  the  first  or  third  order, 
and  is  operated  by  a  cam-wheel  or  eccentric,  the  hammer 
being  placed  at  the  end  of  the  longer  arm  of  the  lever. 
One  type,  known  as  the  cushioned  ha/fivmer,  is  fitted  with 
rubber  cushions  to  prevent  jarring  and  noise.    See  trip- 


Tilting-helmet,  i6th 
century. 


tilting-fiUet  (til'ting-fil"et),  n.  Bee,  fillet. 
tilting-gaimtlet  (tU'ting-ganflet),  n.  A  vari- 
ety of  gauntlet  which  could  be  secured  flrmly 
with  a  hook,  so  that  the  hand  could  not  be 
opened  nor  the  lance  struck  from  its  grasp. 
CTompare  main-de-fer. 

tilting-helmet  (til'ting-heF'met),  n.  _  A  heavy 
helmet  used  for  the  just  from  the  time  when 
this  sport  was  no  longer  pur- 
sued in  the  arms  of  war.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  these  helmets  were 
80  large  that  the  head  could  move 
freely  within  them,    their  whole 
weight  coming  upon  the  gorgerin. 
The  lumi^re,  or  slit  for  vision,  was 
in  such  a  position  that  when  the 
knight  had  couched  bis  lance  and 
stooped  forward  for  the  course  he 
could  see  the  helmet  of  his  adver- 
sary, but  when  seated  in  the  saddle 
he  could  not  see  before  him,  but 
only  upward ;  the  air-opening  of  this 
helmet  was  on  the  right  side,  as  the 
blow  of  the  lance  came  on  the  left.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  helmets  were  still  heavier. 
tilting-lance  (til'ting-lans),  n.   A  lance  used  in 
the  just  or  tilt  which  often  differed  from  the  war- 
lance,  especially  in  the  head  (see  eoronal.  n.,  2). 
It  was  also  furnished  more  generally  than  the  war-lance 
with  the  roundel,  and  with  the  bur  to  secure  the  grasp  of 
the  hand,  and  was  frequently  decorated  with  painting 
and  gilding.    Some  tilting-lances  have  been  preserved 
which  from  their  extreme  lightness  are  evidently  bellow, 
and  representations  In  manuscripts  show  some  of  so  great 
a  diameter  that  they  must  have  been  built  up  as  with 
staves ;  but  these  perhaps  were  used  only  for  the  quin- 
tain and  similar  sports.    Compare  rest^,  n.,  6  (a),  couch\ 
V.  t,  8,  charge,  19.    See  cuts  under  mome  and  quintain. 
tilting-shield  (til'ting-sheld),  n.    See  shield. 
tilting-spear  (til'ting-sper),   n.    1.   Same  as 
tilUng-lance. —  2.  Infter.,  the  representation  of 
a  tilting-lance  used  as  a  bearing,  the  shaft  be- 
ing much  shortened,  and  the  coronal,  bur,  vam- 
plate,  etc.,  exaggerated  in  size. 
tilting-target  (til'ting-tar*get),  n.    The  shield 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  used   especially  at 
justs,  rounded   eonvexly 
from  side  to  side  and  con- 
cavely  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, so  that  the  thrust  of 
the  lance  would  glance  off 
sidevrise.   These  targets  were 
often  of  great  breadth  propor- 
tionally and  curved  into  nearly 
a  semicircle ;  they  were  some- 
times covered  with  thin  plates 
of  horn,  secured  to  wood,  the 

surface  of  that  material  being  Tilting-target,  beginninfr 
especially  calculated  to  cause  °f,J,!!^.^S??^J'bia"'»SS: 
the  coronal  to  glance.  bilierfranjais.") 

tilt-mill  (tilt'mU),  n.     1. 
The   machinery   by  which   tilt-hammers  are 
worked. —  2.    The  building  in   which  a  tilt- 
hammer  is  operated. 

til-tree  (til'tre),  w.     [<  L.  «iia;  see  fe«.]     The 

linden,  chiefly  Klia  Europiea — Canary  Island 

til-tree,  Ocotea  (Oreodaphne)  fietens,  noted  for  its  lU- 

smelling  wood.    Also  tile,  tUe-^ee. 

tilt-np  (tilt'up),  n.     1.  In  fishing,  same  as  ttm, 

6. 2.  In  ornith.,  a  fiddler  or  teetertail.    See 

cut  under  Tringoides. 
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tilturet  (til'tnr),  n.  [Irreg.  <  tilP-  +  -ture,  ap- 
par.  in  imitation  of  culture.  ]  Husbandry ;  cul- 
tivation; tilth. 

Good  tilth  brings  seeds, 
111  mture  weeds. 

Tusser,  Husbandry,  March's  Abstract. 

tilt-yard  (tilt'yard),  n.  A  place  for  tilting,  dif- 
fering from  the  lists  in  being  permanent.  The 
outer  court  of  a  castle  was  often  used  as  the 
tilt-yard. 

When  Solyman  ouerthrew  King  Lewis  of  Hungarie,  he 
carried  away  three  Images  of  cunning  worke  in  Brasses 
representing  Hercules  with  his  Club,  Apollo  with  his 
Harpe,  Biana  with  her  Bow  and  Quiuer,  and  placed  them 
in  the  tUtyard  at  Constantinople. 

Purclias,  Pilgrimage,  p.  294. 

Squiring  to  titty ards,  play-houses,  pageants,  and  all  sucb 

public  places.         B.  Jonsan,  Cynthia's  Bevels,  Palinode. 

tilwood  (til'wiid),  n.  [<  Ul-  (as  in  til-tree)  + 
woodi.]  The  timber  of  the  Canary  Island  til- 
tree.    See  til-tree. 

tilyet,  tilyert.  Middle  English  forms  of  tiP-, 
tiller'-. 

timal  (ti'mal),  n.  The  blue  titmouse.  Partis 
eseruleus.    Also  titmal. 

Timalia,  Timalidse  (ti-ma'li-a,  ti-mal'i-de). 
See  Timelia,  TimelUdx. 

timariot  (ti-ma'ri-ot),  n.  [<  Turk.  <i«ar,  <  Pers. 
timdr,  care,  attendance  on  the  sick,  etc.,  also 
a  military  fief  in  the  former  feudal  system  of 
Turkey.]  One  of  a  body  of  Turkish  feudal 
militia. 

His  Timariots,  which  hold  land  in  Fee,  to  maintaine  so 
many  horse  men  in  his  seruice. 

Purehax,  Pilgrimage,  p.  291. 

timbal  (tim'bal),  n.  [Also  Unibul,  tymbal;  <  F. 
timbale  =  St^.  timbal  =  Pg.  timbal,  timbale,  <  It. 
Umballo,  var.  of  taballo  (=  Sp.  atabal  =  Pg. 
atabal,  atabale),  <  Ar.  tabl,  with  art.  at-tabl,  a 
drum,  timbal.    Cf.  atabal.']    A  kettledrum. 

timbale  (tan-bal']^  n.  [F.]  In  cookery,  a  con- 
fection of  pastry  with  various  fillings :  so  called 
from  the  French  name  of  the  mold  it  takes  its 
shape  from. 

timberi  (tim'bfer),  n.  and  a.  [Also  dial,  timmer; 
<  ME.  Umber,  tymber;  tymbre,  <  AS.  timber,  stuff 
or  material  to  build  with,  =  OS.  Umbar  = 
OFries.  timber,  a  building,  =  D.  iimmer,  a  room, 
=  MLG.  timber,  timiner  =  OHG.  zimbar,  MHG. 
zimber,  wood  to  build  with,  timber-work,  struc- 
ture, dwelling,  room,  G.  zimmer,  room,  chamber 
(gimmerholz,  timber,  zimmermann,  carpenter), 
=  leel.  Umbr  =  Sw.  timmer  =  Dan.  tommer  = 
Goth.  *timrs(io.  the  deriv.  timrjan,  build,  timrja, 
builder),  timber;  orig.  material  (of  wood)  to 
build  with ;  akin  to  L.  domus  =  Gr.  diSpf  =  Skt. 
dama  =  OBulg.  dornH,,  house  (lit.  a  btiilding  of 
wood) ;  from  the  verb  seen  in  Gr.  de/ieiv,  build : 
see  dome^,"]  I.  n.  1.  "Wood  suitable  for  build- 
ing houses  or  ships,  or  for  use  in  carpentry, 
jqinery,  etc.;  trees  cut  down  and  squared  or 
capable  of  being  squared  and  cut  into  beams, 
rafters,  planks,  boards,  etc. 

of  this  pyece  ofl  tymbre  made  the  lewes  the  crosse  of 
oure  lord.  Boly  Sood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  166. 

Ye've  taken  the  tirrdier  out  of  my  ain  wood,  i 

And  burnt  my  ain  dear  jewel! 

Lady  3f(tr;(n^  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  341). 

2.  Growing  trees,  yielding  wood  suitable  for 
constructive  uses ;  frees  generally;  woods.  See 
Umber-tree. 

The  old  ash,  the  oak,  and  other  timber  shewed  no  signs 
of  winter.  Oray,  Letters,  1. 247. 

3.  In  British  law,  the  kind  of  tree  which  a  ten- 
ant for  life  may  not  cut ;  in  general,  oak,  ash, 
and  elm  of  the  age  of  twenty  years  and  upward, 
unless  so  old  as  not  to  have  a  reasonable  quan- 
tity of  useful  wood  in  them,  the  limit  being,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  enough  to  make  a 
good  post.  Local  customs  include  also  (a)  some  other 
&ees,  such  as  beech  or  hornbeam,  and  (b)  trees  of  less  or 
greater  age  or  tested  by  girth  instead  of  age. 

4.  Stuff;  material. 
They  are  the  fittest  timber  to  make  great  politics  of. 

Bacon,  Goodness  (ed.  1887). 

5.  A  single  piece  of  wood,  either  suitable  for 
use  in  some  construction  or  already  in  such  use ; 
a  beam,  either  by  itself  or  forming  a  member  of 
any  structure :  as,  the  timbers  of  a  house  or  of 
a  bridge. — 6.  Naut.,  one  of  the  curving  pieces 
of  wood,  branching  upward  from  the  keel  of  a 
vessel,  forming  the  ribs. — 7.  The  wooden  part 
of  something,  as  the  beam  or  handle  of  a  spear. 

He  bowed  on  his  horse  nekke,  and  the  lymbir  of  the 
speres  fly  in  peces.    •  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ill.  541. 

8.  The  stocks.     [Eare.] 

The  squire  .  .  .  gives  me  over  to  the  beadle,  who  claps 
me  here  in  the  tiinber. 

D.  Jerrold,  Men  of  Character,  Christopher  Snub,  L 
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Compass  timber,  timber,  especially  oak,  bent  or  carved 
In  its  growth  to  the  extent  of  more  than  fire  inches  in  a 
length  of  twelve  feet.  It  is  valuable  in  ship-building  and 
tor  other  uses.— Rising  timbers.  See  minjr.— Shiver 
my  timbers.  See  sAiveri.— Side  timber.  Sameasjmr- 
Kn — Timber  claim.  See  ctoimi.— Timber-culture 
acts,  acts  of  the  United  States  Congress  for  the  encou- 
lagement  of  the  growth  of  forest-trees  upon  the  public 
lands,  by  providing  that  an  eighty-acre  homestead  may  be 
given  to  any  settler  who  has  cultivated  for  two  years  five 
acres  planted  with  trees  (or  160  acres  for  10  acres  of  trees). 
The  patent  was  granted  at  the  end  of  three  years,  instead 
of  five  as  under  the  homestead  acts.  By  act  of  Congress, 
1891,  these  laws  were  repealed  in  regard  to  future  entries, 
but  continued,  with  certain  modifications,  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  existing  claims.— To  spot  timber.  See  spot. 
II.  a.  Constructed  of  timber;  made  of  wood. 

What  wonderful  wind-instruments  are  these  old  timber 
mansions,  and  how  haunted  with  the  strangest  noises  .  .  . 
whenever  the  gale  catches  the  house  with  a  window  open, 
and  gets  fairly  into  it !      Havjthfrmfi,  Seven  Gables,  xviiL 

Timber  mare,  a  bar  or  rail  sometimes  fitted  with  legs  to 
form  a  sort  of  wooden  horse :  used  as  an  instrument  of  pun- 
ishment^ the  offender  being  compelled  to  ride  it  astride. 
This  is  a  mild  modem  modification  of  an  ancient  instru- 
ment of  torture  of  similar  name.    See  Equuleus,  2. 

A  wooden  machine  which  soldiers  ride  by  way  of  pun- 
ishment.   It  is  sometimes  called  a  timber-Tnare. 

Johnson^  Diet,  (under  hxyrse), 

timber^  (tim'bfer),  v.     [<  ME.  timbren,  tymbren, 
<  AS.  Umbrian = OS.  timbrian,  timbron  =  OFries. 
Umbra,  timmera  =  D.  timmeren  =  MLG.  timbe- 
ren,  timmeren  =  OHG.  zimbron,  MHG.  zimbern, 
G.  zimmern  =  loel.  Umbra  =  Sw.  Umra  =  Dan. 
iomre  =  Goth.  Mmrjan,  build;  from  the  noun.] 
I.+  intrans.  To  build;  mate  a  nest. 
Moche  merueilled  me  what  maister  thei  hadde. 
And  who  taugte  hem  on  trees  to  tymbre  so  heigbe. 
There  neither  buim  ne  beste  may  her  briddes  rechen. 

Fierg  Plovrman  (B),  xi.  352. 

There  was  a  Bargain  struck  up  betwixt  an  Eagle  and  a 

Fox,  to  be  Wonderful  Good  Neighbours  and  Friends.    The 

One  Took  Up  in  a  Thicket  of  Brushwood,  and  the  Other 

Tijnber'd  upon  a  Tree  bfird  by. 

t'EiArange,  Fables  of  iGsop  (3d  ed.,  1669),  p.  71. 

II.  trans.  To  furnish  with  timber.  See  *»»»- 
bered. 
timber^t  (tim'b6r),  n.  [Also  Umbre,  timmer;  < 
F.  Umbre  =  LG.  Ummer  =  MHG.  zimber,  G.  aim- 
mer  =  Sw.  Ummer  =  Dan.  simmer  (<  G. ),  a  bun- 
dle of  skins ;  origiti  unknown.  It  has  been  con- 
jeetuied  to  be  a  particular  use  of  LG.  Ummer, 
etc. ,  a  room,  hence  'a  roomful,'  a  given  number, 
40  or  120  according  to  the  animals  signified :  see 
ft7»6erl.]  A  certain  number  or  tale  of  sMns, 
being  forty  of  marten,  ermine,  sable,  and  the 
like,  and  one  hxmdred  and  twenty  of  others. 


We  presented  vnto 
timber  of  Sables. 


the  king  of  this  countreyone 
Hakluyt*8  Voyages,  I.  355. 


timber^  (tim'ber),  n.  [Also  Umbre;  <  ME.  *timr- 
bre,  tymbre,  <  OF.  Umbre,  a  helmet,  crest,  tim- 
ber, P.  also  stamp,  =  Pr.  Umbre  =  Sp.  Umbre  = 
Pg.  timbre,  a  crest,  helmet;  prob.  so  called  as 
being  shaped  like  a  kettledrum,  <  L.  tyrnpanum, 
adrum:  see  tympan,  tympanum.  Portbeehange, 
Umbre  <  tympanum,  cf.  ordre  <  ordinem  (see  or- 
der). Ct.Umbre^,Umbre?,ti!0Ta.th6  same  source.] 
In  her.,  originally,  the  crest;  hence,  in  modem 
heraldry,  the  helmet,  miter,  coronet,  etc.,  when 
placed  over  the  arms  in  a  complete  achieve- 
ment. 

timber^t  (tim'bfer),  v.  t.  [<  timber^,  re.]  To 
surmount  and  decorate,  as  a  crest  does  a  coat 
of  arms. 

A  purple  Flume  timbers  his  stately  Crest. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Bu  Bartas'S'  Weeks,  ii..  The  Magnificence. 

timber-beetle  (tim'bSr-be'tl),  n.  Any  one  of 
a  large  number  of  different  beetles  which  (or 
whose  larvae)  injure  timber  by  their  perfora- 
tions. They  belong  to  different  families,  and  the  term 
has  no  definite  significance.  One  of  the  most  notorious  is 
the  silky  timber-beetle,  Lymexylan  sericewm.  See  timber- 
vum,  Xylophaga,  also  pivrborer,  s?iot-borer,  and  Bostrycfd- 
dm. — Spruce  timber-beetle.    See  ^mtee\ 

timber-brick  (tim'b^r-brik),  n.  A  piece  of 
timber  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  brick,  inserted 
in  brickwork  to  serve  as  a  means  of  attaching 
the  finishings. 

timber-cart  (tim'b6r-kart),  n.  A  vehicle  for 
transporting  heavy  timber,  it  has  high  wheels, 
and  is  fitted  with  crank-gearing  aad  tackle  for  lifting  the 
timber  and  holding  it. 

timberdoodle  (tim'ber-do'dl),  n.  The  Ameri- 
can woodcock,  Philohela  minor.    [Local,  U.  S.] 

timbered^  (tim'berd),  p.  a.  [<  ME.  timbred;  < 
timber^  + -edK]  It.  Built;  framed;  shaped; 
formed;  contrived;  made. 

Sche  chold  sone  be  bi-schet  here-selue  al-one. 
In  a  ful  tristy  tour  Hmbred  for  the  nones, 
&  line  ther  in  langour  al  hire  lif-time. 

WiUiam  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2015. 
My  arrows. 
Too  slightly  Umber'd  for  so  loud  a  wind. 
Would  have  reverted  to  my  bow  again. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  7.  22. 
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That  piece  of  cedar, 
That  fine  well  timbered  gallant. 

B.  Jonstm,  Volpone,  iv.  2. 

2.  Made  of  or  furnished  with  timber  or  timbers : 
as,  a  yreM-Umbered  house ;  weU-imftered  land. 

About  a  hundred  yards  from  the  Fort  on  the  Bay  by  the 
Sea  there  is  a  low  timbered  House,  where  the  Governour 
abides  all  the  day  time.  Dam^ier,  Voyages,  II.  i  172. 

Sf.  Made  like  timber;  massive,  as  heavy  tim- 
ber. 

His  ti/mbered  bones  all  broken  rudely  rumbled. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  iL  60. 
From  toppe  to  toe  yee  mighte  her  see, 
Timber'd  and  tall  as  cedar  tree. 

Pvttenham,  Fartheniades,  vii. 

timbered^,  timbred  (tim'berd),  a.  [<  timber^ 
+  -ed^.]  In  ]ier.,  ensigned  by  a  helmet  or  other 
head-piece  set  upon  it :  said  of  the  escutcheon. 

timberer  (tim'b6r-6r),  n.    Same  as  Umberman. 

timber-frame  (tim'ber-fram),  n.  Same  as  gang- 
saw.    E.  3.  Knight. 

timber-grouse  (tim'ber-grous),  n.  Any  grouse 
of  wood-loving  habits,  as  the  ruSed  grouse,  the 
pine-grouse,  or  the  spruce-partridge.    [TJ.  S.] 

timber-head  (tim'b6r-hed),  n.  Naut.,  the  top 
end  of  a  timber,  rising  above  the  deck,  and 
serving  for  belaying  ropes,  etc.:  otherwise 
called  keeel-head. 

timber-hitch  (tim'ber-hich),  n.  Naut.,  Hie  end 
of  a  rope  taken  round  a  spar,  led  under  and 
over  the  standing  part,  and  passed  two  or  three 
turns  round  its  own  part,  making  a  jamming 
eye.    See  hitch. 

timbering  (tim'b6r-ihg), ».  Timber-work;  tim- 
bers collectively:  as,  the  Umbering  of  c,  mine. 

timber-line  (tim'b&r-lin),  n.  The  elevation 
above  the  sea-level  at  which  timber  ceases  to 
grow.    It  differs  in  different  climates. 

timber  ling  (tim'ber -ling),  n.  [<  timber^  -t- 
-Ung^.2    A  small  timber-tree.     [Local.] 

timber-lode  (tim'b6r-16d),  n.  In  law,  formerly, 
a  service  by  which  tenants  were  to  carry  tim- 
ber felled  from  the  woods  to  the  lord's  house. 

timberman  (tim'ber-man),  n. ;  pi.  Umbermeri 
(-men).  1.  In  tojjmm^,  one  who  attends  to  pre- 
paring and  setting  the  timbering  used  for  sup- 
porting the  levels  and  shafts  in  a  mine,  or  for 
any  other  purpose  connected  with  the  under- 
ground work. 

The  tim.bennan  who  sets  up  the  props  has  usually  no 
special  tool  except  his  axe,  which  weighs  from  4^  to  5^ 
pounds ;  on  one  side  of  the  head  there  is  a  cutting  edge 
which  is  not  quite  parallel  to  the  handle,  and  on  the  other 
side  a  poll  which  is  used  for  driving  up  props. 

Cation,  lectures  on  Mining  (tr.  by  te  Neve  Foster  and 
[Galloway),  1. 231. 

3.  InewtOTO.,  aEuTopeanlongicombeetle,.<ican- 
thocinus  or  Astynomus  sedilis. 

timber-merchant  (tun'b6r-mer''chant),  n.  A 
dealer  in  timber. 

timber-scribe  (tim'bfer-skrib),  n.  A  metal  tool 
or  pointed  instrument  for  marking  timber;  a 
race-knife. 

timber-sowt  (tim'b&r-sou),  n.  A  sow-bug  or 
wood-louse.    See  Oniseus.    Bacon. 

timber-tree  (tim'b6r-tre),  n.  A  tree  suitable 
for  timber.  Many  timber-trees  of  great  value  are  af- 
forded by  the  Converse,  as  various  kinds  of  pine,  spruce,  fir, 
cypress,  cedar,  the  redwood,  etc.  Still  more  numerous,  and 
distributed  through  many  families,  are  the  dicotyledonous 
timber-trees,  including  numerous  oaks,  eucalypts,  ashes, 
elms,  teak,  mahogany,  greenheart^  chestnut^  wamut,  tulip, 
etc.  Among  monocotyledons,  the  palms  afford  some  tim- 
ber, but  almost  no  other  famUy,  unless  the  bamboo-wood 
can  be  so  called. 

timber-wolf  (tim'b^r-wulf),  n.  The  ordinary 
large  gray  or  brindled  wolf  of  western  parts  of 
North  America,  Canis  lupus  ocddentalis.  Though 
by  no  means  confined  to  wooded  regions,  this  wolf  is  so 
named  in  antithesis  topratrie-wo^(the  w^ote).  [Western 
U.  S.] 

timber-work  (tim'ber-w6rk),  n.  Work  formed 
of  timbers. 

timber-worm  (tim'bfer-werm),  n.  If.  A  wood- 
worm or  timber-sow ;  a  sow-ljug. 

What,  o  what  is  it 
That  makes  yee,  like  vile  Umber-wonnes,  to  weare 
The  poasts  sustaining  you? 

Daviet,  Sir  T.  Overbury,  p.  16.    (Davies.) 

2.  The  larva  of  any  insect  injurious  to  timber. 
See  Umber-beetle. 

timber-5;ard  (tim'ber-j;ard),  n.  A  yard  or  place 
where  timber  is  deposited  or  sold ;  a  wood-  or 
lumber-yard. 

timbesteret,  n.    See  tumbester. 

timbourinet  (tim-bo-ren'),  n.  [Also  timburine; 
ct.tambourine,Umbre^.'\  A  tambourine.  B.Jon- 
son,  Sad  Shepherd,  i.  2. 

timbreif.  -An  old  speEing  of  Umier\  timber^, 
timber^. 

timbre^t,  n.  [<  ME.  timbre,  <  OP.  Umbre,  tym- 
bre, a  drum,  <  L.  tympanum,  a  drum :  see  tym- 
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pan,  tympanum.  Cf.  Umbrel  and  Umbre^.l  A 
tambourine;  a  timbrel. 

The  tymires  up  ful  sotilly 

They  caste.  Bom.  of  the  Boss,  1.  772. 

timbre^t,  v,  i.    To  play  the  timbrel. 

Blowlnge  off  bugles  and  hemes  aloft, 
Trymlinge  of  tabers  and  tymbring  soft. 

Baland,  MS.  Lansd.  388,  f.  381.    (HaUiweU.) 

timbre^  (tim'ber  or  tan'br),  n.  [<  P.  timbre, 
timbre,  a  drum :  see  Umbre^.^  In  acoustics,  that 
characteristic  quality  of  soxmds  produced  from 
some  particular  source,  as  from  an  instrument 
or  a  voice,  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from 
sounds  from  other  sources,  as  from  other  instru- 
ments or  other  voices;  quality;  tone-color.  As  an 
essential  characteristic  of  all  sounds,  timbre  is  cobrdinate 
with  pitoh  and  force.  It  is  physically  dependent  on  the 
form  of  the  vibrations  by  wMoh  the  sound  is  produced— 
a  simple  vibration  producing  a  simple  and  comparatively 
characterless  sound,  and  a  complex  vibration  producing  a 
sound  of  decided  individuality.  Complex  vibrations  are 
due  to  the  conjunction  at  once  of  two  or  more  simple  vi- 
brations, so  that  complex  tones  are  really  composed  of  two 
or  more  partial  tones  or  harmonics.  Not  only  do  instru- 
ments and  voices  have  a  peculiar  timbre  by  which  they 
may  be  recognized,  but  their  timbre  may  be  varied  consid- 
erably by  varying  the  method  of  sound-production. 

timbred  (tim'berd),  a.    See  timbered. 

timbrel  (tim'brel),  n.  [A  dim.  of  ME.  timbre 
(see  timbre^),  prob.  suggested  by  Sp.  tamboril 
(=  It.  tambwello),  dim.  ol  tambor,  etc.,  a  tam- 
bor :  see  tambor.  Cf .  Umbourine,  timburine,  for 
tambomine.']  Same  as  tambourine.  See  also 
tabor^. 

And  Miriam  .  .  .  tookatun&re^inherhand;  and  all  the 
women  went  out  after  her  with  timbrels  and  with  dances. 

Ex.  XV.  20. 

timbrel  (tim'brel),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Umbreled, 
Umbrelled,  ppr.  Umbreling,  timbrelling.  [<  Wm- 
brel,  n.'\  To  sing  to  the  sound  of  the  timbrel. 
[Rare.] 

In  Tain  with  timbrell'd  anthems  dark 

The  sable-stoled  sorcerers  bear  his  worshipt  ark. 

MttUm,  Nativity,  1.  219. 

timbrology  (tim-brol'o-ji),  n.  [<  P.  Umbre, 
postage-sta,mp,+  -ology.']  The  science  or  study 
of  postage-stamps.    Encyc.  Diet. 

timbul,  n.    Same  as  Umbal. 

timblirinet,  n.    Same  as  timbourine. 

time^  (tim),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  tyme;  < 
ME.  time,  tyme,<.  AS.  tijna,  time,  season,  =  Icel. 
timi,  time,  season,  =  Norw.  Ume,  time,  an  hour, 
=  Sw.  Umme,  an  hour,  =  Dan.  time,  an  hour,  a 
lesson ;  with  formative  sufBx  -too,  from  the  ■\/  U 
seen  in  tide :  see  tide^,  and  cf .  tilP-.  Not  con- 
nected with  L.  tempus,  time :  see  tense^.']  1 .  The 
system  of  those  relations  which  any  event  has 
to  any  other  as  past,  present,  or  future..  This 
relationship  is  resUsncally  conceived  as  a  sort  of  self-sub- 
Bistent  entity,  or  object  of  contemplation.  It  may  be  con- 
ceived as  a  stream  fiowing  through  the  field  of  the  present 
and  is  often  so  described:  as,  the  stream  of  time;  the 
course  of  time,  ete.  This  notion,  however,  is  a  confused 
one.  According  to  Leibnitz,  time  is  the  confused  appro- 
heusion  of  a  system  of  relations;  but,  looking  at  the  mat- 
ter too  much  from  the  mathematical  point  of  view,  he 
failed  to  notice  that  time  is  not  a  general  idea,  but  is  con- 
tracted to  the  individual  system  of  relations  of  the  evente 
that  actually  do  happen.  According  to  Eant,  time  (like 
space)  is  the  form  of  an  intuition ;  this  apprehension  of  it 
corrected  Leibnitz's  oversight,  but  at  the  same  time  lost 
the  truth  contained  in  Leibnitz's  view.  Time  is  personi- 
fied as  an  old  man,  bald-headed  bnt  having  a  forelock,  and 
canyins  a  scythe  and  an  hour-glass. 

Be  wyse,  ready,  and  well  aduysed. 
For  tyme  tiyeth  thy  troth. 

Babees  Book(E.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  84. 

By  a  rule  as  plain  as  the  plain  bald  pate  of  father  Tivne 

himself.  Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  ii.  2.  71. 

We  found  this  Whale-fishing  a  costly  conclusion :  we  saw 

many  and  spent  much  tim£  in  chasing  them,  but  could 

not  kill  any.        Capt.  John  SmUh,  True  Travels,  II.  175. 

Time  is  duration  set  out  by  measures. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  n.  xiv.  17. 

Absolute,  true,  and  mathematical  Time  is  conceived  by 

Newton  as  fiowing  at  a  constant  rate,  unaffected  by  the 

speed  or  slowness  of  the  motions  of  material  things.    It 

is  also  called  Duration. 

Clerk  UaatoeU,  Matter  and  Motion,  art  zvil. 

3.  A  part  of  time  considered  as  distinct  from 
other  parts ;  a  period ;  a  space  of  time :  as,  a 
short  Ume;  a  long  time;  too  little  Ume  was  al- 
lowed ;  hence,  season ;  particular  period :  as, 
summer-ijme ;  springtime. 

Then  aftur  with-inne  a  shorte  tyme. 

Political  Poemt,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  84. 

About  questions  therefore  concerning  days  and  timjes 

our  manner  is  not  to  stand  at  bay  with  the  Church  of  God 

demanding  wherefore  the  memory  of  Faul  should  be  rather 

kept  than  the  memory  of  Daniel. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  71. 
An  lllnstrions  scholar  once  told  me  that,  in  the  first  lec- 
ture he  ever  delivered,  he  spoke  but  half  his  allotted  time, 
and  felt  as  if  he  had  told  all  he  knew. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Frofessor,  i. 
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8.  A  part  of  time  considered  as  distinct  from 
other  parts,  whether  past,  present,  or  future, 
and  particularly  as  characterized  by  the  occur- 
rence of  some  event  or  series  of  events ;  es- 
pecially, the  period  in  which  some  notable  per- 
son, or  the  person  under  consideration,  lived  or 
was  active;  age;  epoch:  as,  the  time  of  the 
flood,  of  Abraham,  or  of  Moses:  often  in  the 
plural:  as,  the  timeaof  the  Pharaohs. 

Also  he  saitb  for  certayn  that  in  his  tyme  he  had  a  frend 
that  was  auncyent  &  old,  which  recounted  for  trouth  that 
in  hys  dayes  he  hadd  seen  many  tymes  such  thinges. 

Ram.  of  Partermy. 
To  hold,  aa  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature ;  to  show 
.  .  .  the  Tery  age  and  body  of  the  Ume  his  form  and  pres- 
sure. Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2.  27. 
The  same  tiimes  that  are  most  renowned  for  arms  are 
likewise  most  admired  for  learning. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  1. 16. 
Was  it  [the  Christian  religion]  not  then  remarkable  in 
its  first  times  for  Justice,  sincerity,  contempt  of  riches, 
and  a  kind  of  generous  honesty? 

StUUngfleet,  Sermons,  I.  iii. 

From  181S  to  1815  ...  the  island  was  under  English 

rule,  and  the  time  of  English  rule  was  looked  on  asatime 

of  freedom,  compared  with  French  rule  before  or  with 

Austrian  rule  both  before  and  after. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  206. 

4.  Appointed,  allotted,  or  customary  period  of 
years,  months,  days,  hours,  etc.  Specifically— (a) 
Allotted  span ;  the  present  life  as  distinct  from  the  life 
to  come,  or  from  eternity ;  existence  in  this  world ;  the 
duration  of  a  being. 

Make  use  of  time  as  thou  vainest  eternity.  Fuller, 

(b)  The  space  of  time  needed  or  occupied  in  the  comple- 
tion of  some  course;  the  interval  that  elapses  between 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  something :  as,  the  time  be- 
tween New  York  and  Queenstown  is  now  about  six  days; 
the  race  finished  at  noon:  time,  three  hours  and  seven  min- 
utes, (o)  The  period  of  gestation ;  also,  the  natural  ter- 
mination of  that  period. 

Now  Elisabeth's  full  time  came  that  she  should  be  de- 
livered ;  and  she  brought  forfh  a  son.  Luke  i.  57. 

(d)  The  period  of  an  apprenticeship,  or  of  some  similarly 
definite  engagement :  as,  the  boy  served  his  Ume  with 
A.  B. ;  to  be  out  of  one's  time  (that  is,  to  cease  being  an  ap- 
prentice, be  a  journeyman).    [Colloq.] 

The  apprentice  might  wear  his  cap  in  his  master's  pres- 
ence during  the  last  year  of  his  timje. 

J,  Asiiton,  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  1.  82. 

(e)  A  term  of  imprisonment :  as,  to  do  tmie  in  the  peni- 
tentiary.   [CoUoq.] 

5.  Available  or  disposable  part  or  period  of 
duration;  leisure;  sufficiency  or  convenience 
of  time;  hence,  opportunity:  as,  to  give  one 
time  to  finish  his  remark ;  to  have  no  time  for 
such  things ;  to  ask  for  time. 

Daniel .  .  .  desired  of  the  king  that  he  would  give  him 
time.  Dan.  ii.  16. 

I  like  this  place, 
And  willingly  would  waste  my  time  in  It. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  iti  ii.  i.  95. 
Skun.  Why,  he's  of  years,  though  he  have  little  beard. 
P.  sen.  His  beard  has  time  to  grow. 

B.  Joneon,  Staple  of  News,  iL  1. 
Sir  Oliver  S.   Moses  shall  give  me  farther  instructions 
as  we  go  together. 

Sir  Peter.  You  will  not  have  much  time,  for  your  nephew 
lives  hard  by.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iii.  1. 

6.  A  suitable  or  appropriate  point  or  part  of 
time;  fitting  season :  as, a «»me  for  everything; 
a  time  to  weep  and  a  ti/nie  to  laugh. 

Now  is  tyme,  zif  it  lyke  zou,  for  to  telle  zou  of  the 

Marches  and  lies,  and  dyverse  Bestes,  and  of  dyverse  folk 

bezond  theise  Marches.  MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  142. 

Signior,  this  is  no  time  for  you  to  fiatter, 

Or  me  to  fool  in.     Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  i.  2. 

7.  Particular  or  definite  point  of  time ;  precise 
hour  or  moment:  as,  the  time  of  day;  what  is 
the  timet  choose  your  own  time. 

Att  that  tyme  owt  of  the  prese  thei  were. 
To  rest  them  self  a  season  to  endure, 
Ther  eehe  to  other  told  his  aventur. 

Generydes  (E.  B.  T.  S.X  1.  2695. 

WeH,  he  is  gone ;  he  knoweth  his  fare  by  this  time. 

Latimer,  4th  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1549. 

God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  spake 
in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in 
these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son.  Heb.  1. 1. 

Good  sister,  when  you  see  your  own  time,  will  you  re- 
turn home  ?  Beau,  and  Fl.,  Woman-Hater,  ii.  1. 

I  shall  cut  your  Throat  some  time  or  other,  Petulant, 
about  that  Business.      .  Omgreve,  Way  of  the  World,  i.  9. 

8.  An  appointed,  fixed,  or  inevitable  point  or 

moment  of  time;  esgecially,  the  hour  of  one's 

departure  or  death. 

His  Ume  was  come ;  he  ran  his  race. 

Swtift,  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 

9.  A  mode  of  occupying  time;  also,  what  oc- 
cuie  in  a  particular  time. 

I'm  thinking  (and  it  almost  makes  me  mad) 
How  sweet  a  time  those  heathen  ladies  had.  .  .  . 
Cupid  was  chief  of  aU  the  deities. 
And  love  was  all  the  fashion  in  the  skies. 

Drydm,  EpU.  to  Amphitryon,  or  the  Two  Sosias. 
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10.  The  state  of  things  at  a  particular  point  of 
time;  prevailing  state  of  circumstances:  gen- 
erally in  the  plural :  as,  hard  times. 

Good  men,  by  their  gouernment  and  example,  make 
happie  timee,  in  euery  degree  and  state. 

Ascham,  The  Scbolemaster,  p.  133. 
They  [the  Jews]  can  subject  themselves  unto  times,  and 
to  whatsoever  may  advance  their  profit. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  114. 

The  times  are  dull  with  us.   The  assemblies  are  in  then- 
recess. 

Waehingtan,  quoted  in  Bancroft's  Hist.  Const.,  I.  463. 

11.  All  time  to  come ;  the  future.  [Bare.] 
That  brought  you  forth  this  boy,  to  keep  your  name 
Living  to  time.  Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  3. 127. 

12.  Beckoning,  or  method  of  reckoning,  the 
lapse  or  course  of  time:  with  a  qualifying  word: 
as,  standard  tkne;  mean  time;  solar  or  sidereal 
time. — 13.  Recurrent  instance  or  occasion: 
as,  many  a  trnw  has  he  stood  there;  hence, 
a  repeated  item  or  sum;  a  single  addition  or 
involution  in  reckoning;  repetition:  as,  four 
times  four  (four  repetitions  of  four). 

The  good  wijf  taujte  hir  doustir 
Ful  manye  a  tyme  &  of  te 
A  ful  good  womman  to  be. 

Batees Bookffi.  E.  T.  3.),  p.  36. 
There  were  we  beaten  three  times  a  weeke  with  a  horse 
tayle.  E.  Webbe,  Travels  (ed.  Arber),  p.  18. 

Many  a  time  and  oft 
In  theRialto  you  have  rated  me 
About  my  moneys  and  my  usances. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  8. 107. 
14t.  Tune;  measure. 

I  have  prepar'd 
Choice  music  near  her  cabinet,  and  compos'd 
Some  few  lines,  set  unto  a  solemn  time. 
In  the  praise  of  imprisonment. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  False  One,  i.  2. 
I  must  fit  all  these  times,  or  there 's  no  music. 

Middleton,  Chaste  Maid,  ii.  3. 

15.  In  music:  (a)  Same  as  rhythm:  as,  duple 
Hme;  triple  time;  common  time.  (6)  Same  as 
du/ration,  especially  in  metrical  relations:  as, 
to  hold  a  tone  its  full  time,  (c)  Same  as  tempo^ : 
as,  to  sing  a  song  in  quick  time,  (d)  The  gen- 
eral movement  of  a  form  of  composition  or  of 
a  particular  piece,  involving  its  rhythm,  its  gen- 
eral metrical  structure,  and  its  characteristic 
tempo. — 16.  In  pros.,  relative  duration  of  ut- 
terance as  measuring  metrical  composition ;  a 
unit  of  rhythmic  measurement,  or  a  group  or 
succession  of  such  units,  applicable  to  or  ex- 
pressedin  language,  in  modern  or  accentual  poetry 
the  relative  tim  e  of  utterance  of  successive  syUables  is  not 
recognized  metrically.  Every  syllable  may  be  considered 
as  quantitatively  common  or  indifferent  in  time,  the  only 
difference  taken  into  account  being  that  of  stress  or  ac- 
cent (ictus),  and  the  number  of  syllables  alone  introducing 
the  idea  of  measurement.  In  ancient  prosody  a  unit  of 
time  is  assumed  (varying  in  actual  duration  according  to 
the  tempo),  called  the  primaty  or  least  (minimum)  time 
(vpovos  7r/>wTos,  eAa^tcTTos),  also  8&meion  or  Titora,  or,  spe- 
cifically, a  time.  A  time  composed  of  two,  three,  etc. ,  pri- 
mary times  (semeia)  is  called  a  disemic,  trisemic,  etc.,  time. 
Such  times  collectively  are  compound  times,  as  opposed  to 
the  primary  time  as  a  simjple  time.  As  expressed  in  lan- 
guage, a  simple  or  compound  time  is  a  syuable,  a  simple 
time  being  regularly  represented  by  a  short  syllable,  a 
compound  time  by  a  (disemic,  trisemic,  etc.)  long,  usually 
disemic.  A  time  which  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  the 
unit  is  a  rational  time  ;  one  which  cannot  be  so  measured, 
an  irrational  time.  A  compound  time  in  a  poetic  text 
may  correspond  to  several  simple  times  in  the  accompany- 
ing music  or  orchesis,  and  vice  versa.  Similarly  a  simple 
or  compound  time  in  the  rhythm  may  be  unrepresented 
by  a  syllable  or  syllables  in  the  text,  and  is  then  called  an 
empty  time,  or  pause.  Times  combine  into  pedal  semeia 
(thesis  and  arsis),  feet,  and  cola,  all  of  which  are  called 
pedal  times.  These  are  measured  in  terms  of  the  primary 
time,  but  not  periods,  etc. 

17.  Inphren.,  one  of  the  percejjtive  faculties. 
Its  alleged  organ  is  situated  on  either  side  of  eventuality. 
This  gives  the  power  of  judging  of  time,  and  of  intervals 
in  general,  supposed  to  be  essential  to  music  and  versi- 
fication.   See  phrenology. 

18.  One  of  the  three  dramatic  unities  formerly 
considered  essential  in  the  classical  drama. 
The  unity  of  time  consisted  in  keeping  the  period  em- 
braced in  the  action  of  the  piece  within  the  limit  of 
twenty-four  hours.    See  unity. 

19.  in  fencing,  a  division  of  a  movement.  Thus, 
the  lunge  may  be  analyzed  into  three  times— (1)  straight- 
ening the  sword  arm ;  (2)  carrying  the  sword-point  for- 
ward by  advancing  the  right  foot ;  (3)  returning  foot  and 
hand  to  the  correct  position  on  guard.— Absolute  time. 
SeeaiisoZMfe.— Against  time.  Seeapain**.- Agoodtime. 
(a)  A  favorable  time  or  opportunity.  (J)  A  pleasant  or  en- 
joyable period  or  experience :  also  a  fine  time :  often  used 
ironically.  [Colloq.]— A  high  time.  See  A^yft.— Appa- 
rent time,  the  measure  of  the  day  by  the  apparent  posi- 
tions of  the  sun :  it  has  had  different  varieties,  but  as  now 
spoken  of  by  astronomers  it  is  determined  by  apparent 
noon  or  the  instant  of  passage  of  the  center  of  the  sun 
over  the  meridian.- Astronomical  time,  mean  solar 
time  reckoned  from  noon  through  the  twenty-four  hours. 
—  At  the  same  time.  See  same.— At  times,  at  distinct 
intervals  of  duration. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  began  to  move  him  at  times. 

Judges  xiiL  25. 
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Before  timet,  formerly  ;  aforetime.    See  befaretime. 

If  he  haue  not  be  maire  byfore  tyme,  then  he  to  oome 
withoute  any  cloke,  in  his  skarlet  goune. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  416. 
Behind  the  times,  behind  time.  See  behind.—  ClvU 
time,  mean  time  adapted  to  civil  uses,  and  distinguished 
into  years,  months,  days,  etc.— Close  time.  See  close- 
time.—  Cockahut  timet.  See  cockshvt.—  Common  time. 
(a)  MUit.,  the  ordinary  time  taken  in  marching,  distin- 
guished from  quick  time,  which  is  faster  by  about  twenty 
steps  a  minute.  (6)  In  music.  See  common.— Compound 
time.  See  compound  measure,  under  comjjottnii.- Equa-  ' 
tion  Of  time.  See  equation, — Equinoctial  time,  the 
mean  longitude  of  the  sun  according  to  Delambre's  tables, 
converted  into  time  at  the  rate  of  860°  to  the  tropical 
year.  This  system  was  invented  by  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel. 
"7 From  time  to  time,  occasionally.-  Greenwich  time, 
time  as  reckoned  from  the  instant  of  the  passage  of  the 
sun's  center  over  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  near  London, 
■England,  hence  usually  called  the  first  meridian.  Green- 
wich time  is  the  time  most  widely  used  by  mariners  in 
computing  latitude  and  longitude. — Hard  times,  a  period 
of  diminished  production,  falling  prices,  hesitation  or  un- 
willingness to  engage  in  new  business  enterprises,  and  de- 
clining faith  in  the  prosperity  and  soundness  of  old  ones. 
Our  greatest  benefactors  .  .  .  must  now  turn  beggars 
like  myself;  and  so,  times  are  very  hmd,  sir. 

Farquhar,  Love  and  a  Bottle,  i.  1, 

High  time,  full  time,  a  limit  of  time  which  is  not  to  be 
exceeded. 

It  is  high  time  to  wake  out  of  sleep.  Kom.  xiii.  11. 

In  good  time,  (o)  At  the  right  moment ;  in  good  season ; 
hence,  fortunately ;  happily ;  luckily. 

In  good  time,  here  comes  the  noble  duke. 

Shak.,  Kich.  IIL,  ii.  1.  45. 
Lea/r.  I  gave  you  all  — 
Beg.  And  in  good  time  you  gave  it. 

Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  4.  253. 

My  distresses  are  so  many  that  I  can't  afford  to  part 

with  my  spirits  ;  but  I  shall  be  rich  and  splenetic,  all  in 

good  time.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  1. 

(6t)  Well  and  good ;  just  so ;  very  well. 

*' There,"  saith  he,  "even  at  this  day  are  shewed  the 
ruines  of  those  three  tabernacles  built  according  to  Pe- 
ter's desire."    In  very  good  time,  no  doubt  I 

FvUer,  Pisgah  Sight,  IL  vL  27.    (Datiie*.) 

In  the  nick  of  time.  See  nieks,  2.  —  In  time,  (a)  In 
good  season ;  at  the  right  moment ;  sufficiently  early ; 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Good  king,  look  to  't  in  time; 
She'll  hamper  thee.      Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  L  3. 147. 
(6)  In  the  course  of  things ;  by  degrees ;  eventually. 
In  time  the  rod 
Becomes  more  mock'd  than  f  ear'd. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  i.  3.  26. 
Local  time,  time  at  any  place  as  determined  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  mean  sun  (or  first  point  of  Aries  for  sidereal 
time)  over  the  meridian  6f  that  place.  Owing  to  the 
adoption  of  Greenwich  mean  time  by  British  railways, 
of  Paris  time  by  French  railways,  of  some  central  time  in 
certain  other  countries,  and  of  standard  time  by  the  rail- 
ways of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  their  general 
adoption  in  business  centers,  local  time  is  now  seldom 
kept  in  those  countries. — Mean  time.  See  mean^. — 
Merry  timet.  See  merryi.—  Nautical  time.  Same  as 
astrorwmical  time,  except  that  the  date  of  the  day  agrees 
with  the  civil  or  ordinaiy  time  for  the  morning  hours, 
while  with  astronomical  time  the  date  is  in  the  afternoon 
hours  the  same  as  in  civil  time.— Old  time,  or  old  times, 
time  gone  by ;  a  date  or  period  long  passed. 

Is  there  any  thing  whereof  it  may  be  said.  See,  this  is 
new?  it  hath  been  already  of  old  time,  which  was  before 
us.  Eccl.  i.  10. 

Out  of  time,  or  out  of  due  time,  unseasonably. 

The  Ninevites  rebuked  not  Jonah  that  he  lacked  dis- 
cretion, or  that  he  spake  out  of  time. 

Latimer,  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1660. 

One  bom  out  of  due  time.  1  Cor.  xv.  8. 

Physiological,  psychophysical,  quadruple,  quintu- 
ple, relative  time.  See  the  adjectives.—  Railway  time, 

the  standard  of  time-reckoning  adopted  byrailwaysinmak- 
ing  up  their  time-tables.— Retardation  of  mean  solar 
time.  See  retardation.—  Sextuple  time.  See  sextuple. 
—  Sidereal  time.  See  sidereal. — Solar  time.  Same  as 
apparent  Ume. —  Standard  time,  a  nnifonn  system  of 
time-reckoning  adopted  in  1888  by  the  principal  railways 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  since  then  by  most 
of  the  large  cities  and  towns  of  both  countries.  By  this 
system  the  continent  is  divided  into  four  sections,  each 
extending  over  15  degrees  of  longitude  (16  degrees  of 
longitude  making  a  difference  in  time  of  esactly  one 
hour),  the  time  prevailing  in  each  section  being  that  of  its 
central  meridian — that  is,  the  time  of  the  75th  meridian 
(called  eastern  time)  prevails  in  the  first  section ;  the  time 
of  the  90th  meridian  (called  central  time)  prevails  in  the 
next  section ;  the  time  of  the  106th  meridian  (called 
meuntain  time)  prevails  in  the  third  section ;  and  the 
time  of  the  120th  meridian  (called  Pacific  time)  prevails 
in  the  fourth  and  most  westerly  section.  In  this  way  it  is 
noon  at  the  same  moment  in  all  places  in  the  eastern 
section  (that  is,  from  7J  degrees  east  of  the  76th  meridian 
to  7^  degrees  west  of  it),  while  in  the  central  section  it  is 
11  o'clock,  in  the  mountain  section  10  o'clock,  and  in  the 
Pacific  section  9  o'clock.  The  nearer  a  place  is  to  its  cen- 
tral meridian  the  smaller  is  the  discrepancy  between  its 
standard  and  its  local  time.— Term  time.  See  term,  6 
(6).— That  timet,  then. 

Gaffray  that  tyme,  enbrasing  shild  and  targe. 
By  malice  and  wreth  his  spere  faste  he  shoke. 
His  coursere  spored,  no  fentise  on  hym  toke. 

Smn.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4212. 
The  fullness  of  time.  See/t(ane8«.— The  last  times. 
See  last^.—Tbe  time  compass.  See  compass.  — Time 
about,  alternately.— Time  enough,  in  season:  early 
enough. 
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Stanley  at  Boswortb-fleld  came  Hum  enough  to  save  his 
litei  Bacon. 

Time  Immemorial.  See  timeout  <^  mind.— Time  of 
day.  (a)  Greeting ;  salutation  appropriate  to  the  time 
of  the  di^,  as  "good  morning"  or  "good  evening." 

Not  Torth  the  time  of  day.  Shdk.,  Pericles,  It.  3.  35. 
(i)  The  latest  aspect  o{  affairs.  [Slang.] — Time  of  flight. 
See  flight^. — Time  out  of  mind,  or  time  Immem^ial. 
(a)  For  an  indefinitely  long  period  of  time  past ;  in  law, 
time  beyond  legal  memory — that  is,  the  time  prior  to  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.  (1189). 

There  hath  byn,  tyme  owt  of  mynde,  a  ffree  scole  kept 
within  the  said  Citie,  in  a  grete  halle  belongyng  to  the 
said  Ouylde,  called  the  Trynite  halle. 

English  OUds  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  205. 
The  joiner  B<^uirrel  or  old  grab, 
Time  oiU  o'  mind  the  f  auies'  coachmalcers. 

Sliak.,  R.  and  J.,  L  4.  69. 
(&)  For  an  indefinitely  long  period. 

The  Walnut-trees  [in  New  England]  are  tougher  than 
ours,  and  last  Hma  out  of  mind. 

S.  Clarke,  Four  Chiefest  Plantations  (1670X 
Time  policy.  See  policy^. — To  beat  time.  See  beati. 
—  To  be  master  of  one's  time,  to  have  leisure ;  be 
able.to  spend  one's  time  as  one  pleases. — To  come  to 
time.  See  eome.—To  fill  time.  See  fillK—To  keep 
time,  (a)  To  record  time:  as,  the  watch  keeps  good 
tiTne.  (b)  In  musie,  to  beat,  mark,  or  observe  the  rhythmic 
accents. 

Music  do  I  hear? 
Ha,  ha !  ke^  tvme;  how  sour  sweet  music  is, 
When  time  is  broke  and  no  proportion  kept  I 

Shai.,  Sich.  II.,  v.  5.  42. 
(e)  To  move  in  unison,  as  persons  walking.— To  wn  time, 
SeeJrffll. — Tolosetime.  (a)  To  fail  by  delay  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  any  conjuncture ; 
delay. 
The  earl  lost  no  time,  but  marched  day  and  night. 

Clarendon. 
(&)  To  go  too  slow  :  as,  a  watch  or  clock  loses  tiTne. — To 
mark  time.  See  marki.—To  pass  the  time  of  day. 
See  pass.— To  serve  one's  time,  to  serve  time.  See 
served. — To  spend  time,  to  apply  one's  energy  in  any 
way  for  the  space  of  time  considered. —  To  take  time  by 
the  forelock.  See  forelock^.—lo  walk,  run,  row,  or 
go  against  time,  to  walk,  run,  row,  or  go,  m  a  horse, 
a  runner,  or  a  crew,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  greatest  speed  attainable,  or  the  greatest  dis- 
tance which  can  bepassed  over  in  a  given  time,  or  to  sur- 
pass any  previous  record. —  To  waste  time,  to  act  to  no 
purpose  through  a  considerable  space  of  time. — ^act  Of 
timet.  See  trocfi,  1.— Triple  time.  See  rhythm. — Uni- 
versal time,  a  system  of  measuring  time  wtiich  shall  be 
the  same  for  all  places  on  the  earth. — What  timet, when. 

After  this,  in  the  Year  180,  what  Time  Lucius  was  King 
of  this  Island,  Elutherius,  then  Bishop  of  £ome,  sent 
Faganus  and  Bamianus  to  him.      Baker,  GlironicleG^  p.  3. 

s^Syn.  2.  Term,  while,  interval 
time^  (tim),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  timed,  ppr.  Urmng. 
f<  ME.  timen,  happen,  <  AS.  ge-Umian,  fall  out, 
happen,  <  tima,  time :  see  time\  n.  (Cf .  tide\ 
5J.,nappen,  <  Ude^,  n.,  time.)  In  later  uses  the 
verb  Ume^  is  from  the  modem  noun.]   I.  trans. 

1.  To  adapt  to  the  time  or  occasion;  bring,  be- 
gin, or  perform  at  the  proper,  season  or  time. 

Hippomenes,  however,  by  rightly  timing  his  second  and 
third  throw,  at  length  won  the  race. 

Baeon,  Physical  Fables,  iv. 
This  Piece  of  Mirth  is  so  well  timed  that  the  severest 
Critick  can  have  notliing  to  say  against  it. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  279. 

2.  To  regulate  asto  time. 

To  the  same  purpose  old  Epopens  spoke. 
Who  overlooked  the  oars,  and  timed  the  stroke. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  iii. 

He  [the  farmer]  is  a  slow  person,  timed  to  nature,  and 

not  to  city  watches.  Eraerson,  Farming. 

3.  To  ascertain  the  time,  duration,  or  rate  of: 
as,  to  Ume  the  speed  of  a  horse ;  to  time  a  race. 
— 4.  To  measure,  as  in  music  or  harmony. 

II,  intrans.  1.  To  waste  time;  defer;  pro- 
crastinate.    [Bare.] 

They  [the  ambassadors  of  Heniy  n.  to  the  Pope]  timed  it 
out  all  that  Spring,  and  a  great  part  of  the  next  Sommer ; 
when,  although  they  could  give  the  £ing  no  great  security, 
yet  they  advertise  him  of  hope.    DaniS,  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  95. 

2.  To  keep  time ;  harmonize. 

Beat,  happy  stars,  timing  with  things  below. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xviii.  8. 

3.  In  fencing,  to  make  a  thrust  upon  an  open- 
ing occurring  by  an  inaccurate  or  wide  motion 
of  the  opponent. 

time^t,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  thyme. 

time-alarm  (tim'a-larm*),  n.  A  contrivance 
for  sounding  an  alarm  at  a  set  time.  In  a  gen- 
eral sense,  any  striking  clock  is  a  time-alarm ;  in  a  spe- 
cific sense,  the  term  is  applied  to  a  device  for  arousing  a 
sleeper,  as  by  striking  a  bell,  firing  a  pistol,  etc. 

time-attack  (tim'a-tak'''),  n.  Same  as  ijme- 
thrust. 

time-ball  (tim'bS,l),  n.  A  ball  dropped  sudden- 
ly from  the  top  of  a  staflE  prominently  placed, 
as  on  the  top  of  an  observatory  or  of  a  church 
spire,  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  some  exact 
moment  of  mean  time  previously  determined 
upon — 1  P.  M.  being  that  in  general  use  in 
Great  Britain,  and  noon  in  the  United  States. 
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Since  tb?  adoption  of  standard  time  in  the  ITnited  States, 
the  dropping  of  the  time-ball  at  Washington,  New  Yorlc, 
and  Boston  indicates  the  time  of  mean  noon  on  the  76th 
meridian  west  of  Greenwich. 
time-bargain  (lam'bar-gan),  n.  A  contract  for 
the  sale  or  purchase  of  merchandise,  or  of 
stock,  at  a  future  time.  These  bargains  are  often 
mere  gambling  transactions,  carried  on  from  time  to  time 
by  the  payment  of  the  difference  between  the  stipulated 
price  and  the  actual  price  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  pre- 
tended delivery  of  the  stock  or  goods,  the  party  buying 
having  no  intention  of  taking  over  either,  and  the  party 
selling  not  possessing  what  he  professes  to  sell. 

A  curious  example  of  legal  evasion  is  furnished  by  Ume- 
Imrgains;  and  the  imposition  of  the  tax  directly  on  the 
contracts  of  sale,  instead  of  as  at  present  on  the  actual 
transfer,  has  been  strongly  urged. 

Encye.  Brit.,  XXIII.  89. 

time-beguiling  (Hin'be-^^ling),  a.  Making 
the  time  pass  quickly.     [Bare.] 

A  summer's  day  will  seem  an  hour  but  shorty 
Being  wasted  in  such  time-beguUir^  sport. 

Shai.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  24. 

time-bettering  (tJm'bet'6r-ing),  a.    Improving 

the  state  of  things ;  f  uU  of  innovations.   [Rare.] 

Some  fresher  stamp  of  the  time-betteri-ng  days. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  Ixxxii. 

time-bewasted  (tim'be-was'ted),  a.  Used  up 
by  time;  consumed.     [Rare.] 

My  oil-dried  lamp  and  time-bewasted  light. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  3.  22L 

time-bill  (Um'bil),  n.    A  time-table. 

time-book  (Um'buk),  n.  A  book  in  which  is 
kept  a  record  of  the  time  persons  have  worked. 

time-candle  (tim'kan''dl),  n.  A  candle  care- 
fully made  so  that  it  will  always  bum  an  equal 
length  in  a  given  time,  and  marked  or  fitted 
vrith  a  scale  so  as  to  serve  as  a  measure  of  time. 

time-card  (tim'kard),  n.  1,  A  card  having  a 
time-table  printed  upon  it. — 2.  A  card  con- 
taining blank  spaces  for  name,  date,  and  hour, 
to  be  filled  up  by  workmen  and  given  to  the 
timekeeper  on  their  beginning  work. 

time-detector  (tim'df-tek'tor),  n.  A  watch  or 
clock  used  as  a  check  upoii  a  watchman,  and 
arranged  to  indicate  any  neglect  or  failure  in 
inaking  his  rounds.  Tbe  watch  is  carried  by  the  man, 
who  has  access  at  certain  points  in  his  rounds  to  keys  whicli 
can  be  inserted  to  mark  an  inclosed  dial-slip.  The  clock 
is  stationary  at  some  point  which  the  watchman  must  pass, 
and  he  is  required  at  each  passage  to  press  a  button  or 
peg,  which  makes  some  recording  mark. 

timeful  (tim'ful),  a.    [<  ME.  tymefwl;  <  femei  -I- 
-ful.]    Seasonable;  timely;  sufficiently  early. 
Interrupting,  by  his  vigilant  endeavours,  all  offer  of 
timeful  return  towards  God. 

Baieigh  (Arber's  Eng.  Gamer,  1. 199). 

time-fuse  (tim'fuz),  n.  A  fuse  calculated  to 
burn  a  definite  length  of  time.    See  fuse^. 

time-globe  (tim'glob),  n.  In  horol.,  a  globe 
mounted  above  a  clock,  and  arranged  to  turn, 
by  means  of  connections  with  the  clock,  once 
in  twenty-four  hours :  designed  to  showthe  time 
at  any  point  on  the  globe  by  means  of  a  station- 
ary dial  or  ring  encircling  the  globe  at  the  equa- 
tor, and  marked  with  the  hours  and  minutes. 

time-gun  (tim'gun),  n.  A  gun  fired  as  a  signal 
at  a  fixed  hour  of  the  day,  or  at  the  time  set  for 
any  enterprise  or  undertaking. 

time-honored  (tim'on''ord),  a.  Honored  for 
a  long  time ;  venerable  and  worthy  of  honor  by 
reason  of  antiquity  and  long  continuance :  as, 
a  tim^-konared  ensioTn. 

Where  posterity  retains 
Some  vein  of  that  old  minstrelsy  which  breath'd 
Through  each  Hme-honour'd  grove  of  British  oak. 

Mason,  Poems  (ed.  1774),  p.  90. 

timeist, ».  See  timist,  1. 
timekeeper  (tim'ke''p6r),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  marks,  measures,  or  records  time,  (o)  A 
clock,  watch,  or  chronometer.  (6)  One  who  marks  or  beats 
time  in  music,  (c)  One  who  notes  and  records  the  time  at 
which  something  takes  place,  or  the  time  occupied  in  some 
action  or  operation,  or  the  number  of  hours  of  work  done  by 
each  of  a  number  of  workmen. 
timeless  (tim'les),  a.  [<  *8mei  +  -less.]  1 .  Un- 
seasonable; inopportune;  xmtimely. 

Some  untimely  thought  did  instigate 
His  aIl-too-Mjii«fe««  speed.  Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  44. 

And  by  this  man,  the  easy  husband. 
Pardoned ;  whose  timeiess  bounfy  makes  uim  now 
Stand  here.  B.  Jonsan,  Volpone,  iv.  2. 

2.  Unmarked  by  time ;  eternal ;  unending ;  in- 
terminable. 

This  ground,  which  is  corrupted  with  their  steps. 
Shall  be  their  timeless  sepnlchre  or  mine. 

Marlowe,  Edward  II.,  i.  2. 
Timeless  night  and  chaos. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  IL  222. 

In  other  words,  that  which  is  timeless  and  immutable  is 
at  different  times  at  different  stages  of  dev^opmeht. 

Mind,  IX  85. 

3.  Referring  to  no  particular  time ;  undated. 


timely 

In  the  intention  of  the  writers  of  these  hymns  [the 
Psalms]  there  can  generally  be  no  doubt  that  it  [Messiah] 
refers  to  the  king  then  on  me  throne,  or,  in  hymns  ot  more 
general  and  Hmaess  character,  to  tbe  Davidic  king  as  such 
(without  personal  reference  to  one  klngX 

Eneye.  Brit.,  XVI.  53. 

timelessly  (Sm'les-li),  adv.  In  a  timeless  man- 
ner,   (a)  Unseasonably, 

O  fairest  fiower,  no  sooner  blown  but  blasted. 
Soft  silken  primrose,  fading  timelesdy. 

MUton,  On  the  Death  of  a  Fair  Infant,  1.  2. 

Q>)  Without  reference  to  time. 

Timelia  (G-me'li-a),  n.  [NL.  (SundevaU,  1872), 
earlier  Timalia  (Hodgson,  1821  and  1824):  from 
an  E.  Ind.  name.]  A  genus  of  Indian  oscine 
birds,  of  the  oieUomorphic  or  turdoid  series. 


Timetia  pileata. 

giving  name  to  the  Timeliidse:  also  called  Na- 
podes  (Cabanis,  18.50).  it  has  been  used  with  the 
least  possible  discrimination.  The  type  is  T.  pUeata  of 
Nepal,  Sikhim,  Burma,  Cochin-China,  the  Malay  peninsula, 
and  Java.  This  and  one  other  species,  T.  longirostris,  now 
compose  the  genus  in  its  strictest  sense.    B.  B.  Sha^fpe. 

Timelia  (ti-me'li-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  2Vme- 
lia.']  A  section  of  Ximeliidie,  regarded  as  the 
most  representative  of  that  so-called  family, 
with  about  30  genera.    B.  B.  Sharpe. 

TimelUdse  (tim-f-li'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Time- 
lia +  -idas.]  A  fiamUy  of  Old  World  thrush-like 
birds  and  others,  named  from  the  genus  limelia, 
of  no  further  definition,  it  is  a  mere  refuge  for 
birds  not  located  elsewhere  to  general  satisfaction,  and 
has  come  to  be  known  as  "the  ornithological  waste-bas- 
ket." Among  the  more  than  a  thousand  species  treated 
as  Tvmeliidse  by  the  latest  monographer,  of  very  numer- 
ous genera  and  various  sections,  a  good  many  unquestion- 
ably belong  to  recognized  families,  as  Turiidse,  Sylviidae., 
Troglodytida,  etc.  A  loose  English  name  of  the  group, 
and  especially  of  its  central  section,  is  babbling  thrushes. 
See  babbler,  2,  BrachypodineBi  Liofrichida,  and  TimelisB, 
and  cuts  under  Pnoepyga,  Tesia,  and  Timelia.  Also  called 
Timalida. 

I  consider  it  impossible  to  divide  the  birds  hitherto  re- 
ferred or  allied  to  the  typical  Timdiidie  into  well-defined 
or  definable  groups. 

B.  B.  Sharpe,  Cat.  Timeliidee,  British  Museum,  p.  1. 

timeliine  (G-mel'i-in),  a.  [<  Timelia  +  -ine^."] 
Related  or  belonging  to  the  TimelUdse. 

Birds  which  are  true  Wrens,  and  others  which  are  truly 
Timeliine. 

B.  B.  Sharpe,  Cat.  Birds,  Brit.  Mus.  (1881),  VI.  301. 

timeliness  (tim'li-nes),  n.  The  state  or  prop- 
erty of  being  timely;  seasonableness;  the  being 
in  good  time. 

timelingt  (tim'ling),  n.  [<  Ume^  +  -Kmgri.]  A 
time-server.     [Rare.] 

They  also  cruelly  compel  divers  of  the  ministers  which 
are  faint-hearted,  and  were,  as  it  seemeth,  but  timelings, 
serving  rather  the  time  (as  the  manner  of  the  worliiings 
is)  than  marrying  in  Thy  fear,  to  do  open  penance  before 
the  people.  Becan,  Works,  III.  235.    (Dame*.) 

time-lock  (tim'lok),  n.  See  locTc^. 
timely  (lam'li),  a.  [<  ME.  Hmely,  tymeJy,  tymU, 
timely,  seasonable  (=  leel.  timaiigr  =  Sw.  Wm- 
lig  =  Dan.  timelig,  temporal) ;  <  iimei  -t-  -Z^l.]  1 . 
Seasonable ;  opportune ;  just  in  time ;  in  good 
time. 

The  Secund  day  suyng,  sais  me  the  lyne, 
The  Trolens  full  tymii  tokyn  the  tela. 

Destruction  of  Tray  (B.  B.  T.  S.X  1.  9629. 
Clorin,  come  forth,  and  do  a  timjUy  grace 
To  a  poor  swain. 

ElOcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  v.  5. 
I  also  give  my  Pilgrims  iMnely  help. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  245. 
2t.  Early. 

And  therior,  savyng  your  better  avice,  I  had  lever  ye 

were  at  London  a  weke  the  rather  and  tymelyer  then  a 

weke  to  late.  Faston  tetters,  I.  338. 

Happy  were  I  in  my  timely  death. 

Could  all  my  travels  warrant  me  they  live. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  i.  1. 139. 
3t.  Passing,  as  time. 

A  Diall  told  the  tim^y  howres.     Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  4. 
4t.  Keeping  time  or  measure. 

And  many  Bardes,  that  to  the  trembling  chord 
Can  tune  their  timely  voices  cunningly. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  3. 


timely 

timely  (tSm'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  UmUche;  <  Umely, 
a.]     1.  Early;  soon. 

He  did  command  me  to  call  timdy  on  him. 

Shak.,  Macbetb,  11.  3.  51. 
2.  In  good  time  ;  opportunely. 

These,  when  their  black  crimes  they  went  about. 
First  UmMy  charmed  their  useless  conscience  out, 

Dryden,  Astrtsa  Eedux,  L  190. 
You  haye  rebuk'd  me  timely,  and  most  friendly. 

Brame,  Jovial  Crew,  it 
The  next  Imposture  may  not  be  so  timely  d«tected. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  v.  6. 
3t.  Leisurely. 

timely-parted  (tim'li-par*ted),  a.     Having 
died  a  natural  death.     [Bare.] 
Oft  hare  1  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost. 
Of  ashy  semblance^  meagre,  pale,  and  bloodless;  .  .  . 
But  see,  his  face  is  black  and  full  of  blood,  .  ,  . 
It  cannot  be  but  he  was  murder'd  here. 

Skak.,  2  Hen.  TI.,  ill.  2. 161. 
timenog,  n.    Same  as  tim^noguy. 
timenoguy  (ti-men'o-gi), n.  [Also  timenog;  ori- 
gin obscure.    The  form  Wmenoguy  appar.  simu- 
lates gv.y^.'\    Naut.,  a  rope  stretched  from  one 
place  to  another  to  prevent  gear  from  getting 
foul;  especially,  a  rope  made  fast  to  the  stock  of 
the  waist-anchor,  to  keep  the  tacks  and  sheets 
from  fouling  on  the  stock. 
timeoiis,  timeously.    See  Umous,  timously. 
timepiece  (tim'pes),  n.     Any  machine  or  ap- 
paratus by  which  the  progress  of  time  is  re- 
corded, as  a  clepsydra  or  a  time-candle;  in  or- 
dinary use,  a  watch  or  clock, 
time-pleaser  (tim'ple''z6r),  n.    One  who  com- 
plies with  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  time, 
whatever  they  may  be. 

Scandal'd  the  suppliants  for  the  people,  call'd  them 
Tirm-pleaeers,  flatterers,  foes  to  nobleness. 

Stmk.,  Cor.,  lit  1.  45. 

timer  (ti'mfer),  n.  1.  One  who  keeps  or  mea- 
sures and  records  time ;  a  timekeeper. 

To  make  a  record  in  this  country  requires  the  presence 
of  three  tim^s  or  measurers,  and  two  of  these  must  agree, 
or  the  intermediate  one  of  the  three  be  taken  as  the  cor- 
rect one.  TJie  Century,  XL.  205. 

2.  A  form  of  stop-watch  for  recording  or  indi- 
cating short  intervals  of  time,  it  shows  not  actual 
tim^  but  only  relative  time,  as  the  time  between  tlie  be- 
ginning and  uie  end  of  a  race,  of  a  trial  of  speed,  etc. 

timeroust,  timersomet,  «•  See  timorous,  timor- 

some. 
time-sense  (tim'sens),  n.    The  sense  or  percep- 
tion of  time  and  time-relations. 

All  psychopbysic  experiments,  especially  those  requir- 
ing comparison  and  those  upon  the  tvme-sense  and  the  like, 
involve  memory. 

W.  H.  Bumham,  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  II.  603. 

time-server  (tim'ser'^ver),  n.  One  who  acts 
conformably  to  times  and  seasons :  now  gener- 
ally applied  to  one  who  meanly  and  for  selfish 
ends  adapts  his  opinions  and  manners  to  the 
times;  one  who  panders  to  the  ruling  power. 

No  government  has  ever  been,  or  ever  can  be,  wherein 
timeeervers  and  blockheads  will  not  be  uppermost. 

Dryden,  Third  Miscellany,  Ded. 

=Syn,  See  definitions  of  temporizer  and  trimmer. 
time-serving  (tim's6r''ving),  n.'  An.  acting 
conformably  to  times  and  seasons ;  now,  usu- 
ally, an  obsequious  compliance  with  the  humors 
of  men  in  power,  which  implies  a  surrender  of 
one's  independence,  and  sometimes  of  one's  in- 
tegrity. 

By  impudence  and  tvme-8enying  let  them  climb  up  to 
advancement  in  despite  of  virtue. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  375. 

Trimming  and  time-ienAng  .  .  .  are  but  two  words  for 
the  same  thing.  South. 

time-serving  (tim's6r"'ving),  a.  Characterized 
by  an  obsequious  or  too  ready  compliance  with 
the  times,  and  especially  with  the  will  or  hu- 
mors of  those  in  authority ;  obsequious ;  truck- 
ling. 

time-servingness  (tim'sfer^ving-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  character  of  being  time-serving.  Boger 
North. 

time-sight  (ttm'sit),  n.  Naut.,  an  observation 
of  the  altitude  of  any  heavenly  body  for  the 
purpose  of  deducing  thetime  and  consequent- 
ly the  longitude. 

time-signal  (tim'sig'^nal),  n.  A  signal  oper- 
ated from  an  observatory  to  indicate  the  time 
of  day  to  persons  at  distant  points. 

time-signature  (tim'sig"na-tur),  n.  In  musical 
notation,  same  as  rhytkmibal  signature  (which 
see,  under  rhythmical). 

time-table  (<am'ta"bl),  n.  1.  A  tabular  state- 
ment or  scheme,  showing  the  time  when  certain 
things  are  to  take  place  or  be  attended :  as,  a 
school  time-table,  showing  the  hours  for  study 
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in  each  class,  etc.— 2.  Specifically— (a)  A 
printed  table  showing  the  times  at  which  trains 
on  a  line  of  railway  arrive  at  and  depart  from 
the  various  stations.  (6)  A  collection  of  such 
tables  for  the  railway  passenger  traffic  of  an  en- 
tire country,  or  of  a  district  of  country  of  greater 
or  less  extent.  Also  called  railway-  or  railroad- 
guide.  [Bng.] — 3.  In  musical  notation,  a  table 
of  notes  arranged  so  as  to  show  their  relative 
duration  or  time-value,  such  tables  were  especially 
used  in  connection  with  the  complicated  metrical  experi- 
ments of  the  early  mensural  music  of  the  middle  ages ; 
but  the  modem  system  of  notes  is  frequently  exhibited 
in  tabular  form.  See  rwtel,  13.— Time-table  chart,  a 
chart  used  for  determining  the  times  at  which  trains  reach 
the  various  stations  on  a  line  of  railway.  The  distances  of 
the  stations  are  laid  down  to  scale,  and,  at  right  angles  to 
this,  divisions  of  time  for  24  hours.  Thus,  if  a  train  is  to 
leave  A  at  10  A.  M.  and  reach  B  at  6  P.  n.,  a  line  drawn  from 
10  at  A  to  6  at  B  will  cut  the  cross  lines  so  as  to  show  the 
times  at  intermediate  stations. 

time-thrust  (tim' thrust),  n.  [Tr.  F.  coup  de 
temps.  ]  In  fendmg,  a  thrust  made  while  the  op- 
ponent draws  his  breath  just  before  moving  his 
hand  tq  attack,  or  while  his  blade  is  beginning 
to  stir.  This  is  a  very  delicate  thrust,  and  must  be  exe- 
cuted with  the  nicest  judgment,  neither  too  soon  nor  too 
late,  but  just  "in  time."  In  the  time-thrust  the  foot  is 
generally  moved  forward  in  a  lunge ;  in  the  stop-thrust 
(which  see) — made  after  the  opponent  has  begun  to  lunge 
—the  foot  is  usually  at  rest. 

time-value  (tim'val"ii),  n.  In  mtisical  notation, 
the  relative  duration  indicated  by  a  note.  See 
note\  rhythm,  and  meter^. 

time-work  (tim'w6rk),  n.  Labor  paid  for  by 
the  day  or  the  hour,  in  opposition  to ^iece-tcorfc, 
or  labor  paid  for  by  the  amount  produced, 

timid  (tim'id),  a.  [<  P.  timide  =  Sp.  Umido  = 
Pg,  It,  timido,  <  L,  timidtis,  full  of  fear,  fear- 
ful, timid,  <  Umere,  fear,]  Fearful;  easily 
alarmed;  timorous;  shy. 

Poor  is  the  triumph  o'er  the  Umid  hare. 

Thomson,  Autumn,  1.  401. 

A  timid  creature,  lax  of  knee  and  hip. 

Whom  small  disturbance  whitens  round  the  lip. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Moral  Bully. 

timidity  (ti-mid'i-ti),  n.  [<  F.  timidity  =  It. 
Umidita,  <  L.  timidita{-t)s,  fearfulness,  timid- 
ness,  <  timidus,  fearful,  timid:  see  Umid.l  The 
character  of  being  timid,  or  easily  frightened 
or  daunted;  cowardice;  fearfulness;  timorous- 
ness;  shyness. 

This  proceedeth  from  nothing  else  but  extreame  f oUy 
and  UmidMy  of  heart.  Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  234. 
"  Vigllus,"  wrote  Margaret  to  Philip, "  is  so  much  afraid 
of  being  cut  to  pieces  that  his  tifoSdity  has  become  in- 
credible." Motley,  Dutch  Kepublic,  I.  674. 
=Syn.  Seelash/ulnees. 

timidly  (tim'id-li),  adv.  In  a  timid  or  appre- 
hensive manner ;  without  boldness. 

timidness  (tim'id-nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  timid ;  timidity. 

timidoust  (tim  i-dus),  a.  [<  L.  titnidus,  timid : 
see  timid.']    Timid. 

His  lordship  knew  him  to  be  a  mere  lawyer,  and  a  Hm^ 
idous  man.    Roger  North,  Lord  Guilford,  II.  31.    (JDavies.) 

timing  (ti'ming),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  time\  v.] 
In  the  design  and  construction  of  machinery, 
the  proper  adjustment  of  the  parts  of  any  ma- 
chine so  that  its  operations  will  follow  in  a 
given  order  to  produce  a  given  result,  as  in 
the  movement  of  the  needle,  shuttle,  and  feed 
of  a  sewing-machine  in  consecutive  order, 
timishf  (ti'mish),  a.  [<  time^  +  -isfel,]  Mod- 
ish; fashionable. 

A  timish  gentleman  accoutered  with  sword  and  peruke, 
hearing  the  noise  this  man  caused  in  the  town,  had  a 
great  desire  to  discourse  with  him. 

Life  of  Lodowiek  Muggleton,  1676  (HarL  Misc.,  1. 612). 

[(Daviet.) 

timist  (ti'mist),  re,  [<  time''-  +  ^st.)  1.  In 
mitsic,  a  performer  considered  with  reference 
to  his  power  to  observe  rhythmical  and  metri- 
cal relations.  Thus,  a  violinist  may  have  an 
accurate  sense  of  intonation,  and  yet  be  a  poor 
timist.    Also  timeist. 

Neither  the  one  [singer]  nor  the  other  are,  by  any  means, 
perfect  timiati.  Ooldsmith,  Visit  to  Vauxhall. 

She  [the  quail]  was  a  perfect  timeist. 

C.  Seade,  Never  too  Late,  Ixiv. 

The  bystanders  joined  in  the  song,  an  interminable 
recifeitive,  as  usual  in  the  minor  key ;  and  as  Orientals  are 
admirable  timists,  it  sounded  like  one  voice. 

S.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  449. 

2t.  One  who  conforms  to  the  times;  a  time- 
server. 

A  timist  .  .  .  hath  no  more  of  a  conscience  then  feare, 
and  his  religion  is  not  his  but  the  prince's.  He  reverenceth 
a  courtiers  servante  servant. 

Sir  T.  Overbury,  Characters,  a  Timist. 

timmen  (tim'en),  n.     [A  var.  of  (or  error  for?) 
'  ;,  tamm.']    Same  as  tamin,  1. 


timorsome 

The  inward  man  struggled  and  plunged  amidst  the  toils 
of  broadcloth  and  ttmmien. 

Miss  Ferrier,  Inheritance,  Ixxlii. 

timmer.    A  dialectal  form  of  ttmfteri,  timber^. 

timocracy  (ti-mok'ra-si),  n.  [=  F.  Umocratie, 
<  6r.  Ti/iOKparia,  a  state  in  which  honors  are 
distributed  according  to  a  rating  of  property; 
also,  fancifully,  in  Plato,  a  state  in  which  the 
love  of  honor  is  the  ruling  principle;  <  n/t^, 
honor,  worth,  dignity,  office,  +  Kpareiv,  govern.] 
A  form  of  government  in  which  a  certain  amount 
of  property  is  requisite  as  a  qualification  for 
office.  The  word  has  also  been  used  for  a  government 
in  which  the  ruling  class,  composed  of  the  noblest  and 
most  honorable  citizens,  struggle  for  preeminence  among 
themselves. 

An  innovation  of  great  extent  and  importance  was  the 
so-called  tim,oercLcy,  according  to  which  a  certain  amount 
of  means  was  a  necessary  qualification  for  a  share  in  tiie 
offices  of  state.       Von  Rarike,  Univ.  Hist,  (trans.),  p.  142. 

timocratic  (tim-o-krat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Ti/WKpariKdQ, 
pertaining  to  or  favoring  timocracy,  <  n/ioKpa- 
Tia,  timocracy :  see  timocracy.']  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  timocracy. 

timont  (ti'mon),  n.  [<  ME.  temon,  <  OF.  timon, 
temon,  F.  timon,  a  pole,  staff,  the  handle  of  a 
rudder,  the  rudder,  =  Pr.  timo  =  Sp.  timon  = 
Pg.  timSo  =  It.  Umone,  <  L.  temo(n-),  a  beam, 
pole.]    The  helm  or  rudder  of  a  boat. 

Toumynge  with  suche  vyolence  yt  with  the  jumpe  and 
stroke  of  ye  falle  of  ye  galye  to  the  rok  the  steme,  called 
the  temon,  sterte  and  flewe  frome  the  hokes. 

Sir  S.  Ouylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  76. 

timoneeri'  (ti-mo-ner'),  n.  [<  F.  timonier  =  Sp. 
timonero  =  Pg.  timoneiro,  temoneiro  =  It.  timo- 
niere,  <  ML.  timonarius,  *temonarius,  a  steers- 
man, <  L.  temo(n-),  a  beam,  pole,  >  F.  timon, 
etc.,  helm,  rudder:  see  timon.]  .AToai.,  a  helms- 
man ;  also,  one  on  the  lookout  who  gives  steer- 
ing-orders to  the  helmsman. 

while  o'er  the  foam  the  ship  impetuous  flies. 
The  helm  th'  attentive  Umoneer  applies. 

FalcoTur,  Shipwrecl);,  ii. 

Timonist  (15'mgn-ist),  n.   [<  Timon  (see  def.),  < 

L.  Timon,  <  Gr.'T/|U(jv,  -1-  -ist.]    A  misanthrope ; 

literally,  one  like  Timon  of  Athens,  the  hero 

of  Shakspere's  play  of  the  same  name. 

I  did  it  to  retire  me  from  the  world. 

And  turn  my  muse  into  a  Timonist. 

Bekker,  Satiromastix. 

Timonize  (1i'mgn-iz),  v.  i. ;  pret,  and  pp,  Ti- 
monized,  ppr,  Timonieing.  [<  Timon  (see 
Timonist)  +  -ize.]    To  play  the  misanthrope. 

I  should  be  tempted  to  Tivwnize,  and  clap  a  satyr  upon 
our  whole  species.  OenUeman  Instructed,  p.  306.  (uavies.) 

Timor  deer.    See  deer. 

timorosityt  (tim-o-ros'j-ti),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
tymerositie;  <  ML.  *Umorosita(t-)s,  <  timorosus, 
fearful:  see  timorous.]    Timorousness. 

TimmogUie  is  as  well  whan  a  man  f  eareth  suche  thinges 
as  be  nat  to  be  feared,  as  also  whan  he  f eareth  thinges  to 
be  feared  more  than  nedeth. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  ill.  8. 

timoroso  (tim-o-r6's6),  a.  [It. :  see  timorous.] 
In  music,  timid;  hesitating:  noting  passages  to 
be  so  rendered. 

timorous  (tim'o-rus),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
timorous;  <  Mfi.  *Umorous,  <  OF.  *Umorous  = 
Sp.  Pg.  temeroso  =  It.  timoroso,  <  ML,  timoro- 
sus, fearful,  <  L,  timor,  fear,  <  timere,  fear :  see 
timid.]     1.  Fearful;  timid;  shy;  shrinking. 

They  were  wont  to  be  very  timorvas  and  fearful  upon 
the  sea,  nor  to  venture  upon  it  but  only  in  the  summer 
time.  Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Bobinson),  i. 

Like  a  timorous  thief,  most  fain  would  steal 
What  law  does  voiich  mine  own. 

Shak.,  All's  Well,  ii.  6.  86. 

3.  Betokening  or  proceeding  from  lack  of  bold- 
ness or  courage ;  characterized  by  fear;  weak- 
ly hesitant:  as,  iJmoroMS  doubts. 

Bod.  Here  is  her  father's  house ;  111  call  aloud. 
logo.  Do,  with  like  timorous  accent  and  dire  yell 
As  when  .  ,  .  the  fire 

Is  spied  in  populous  cities.  Shak.,  Othello,  L  1.  75. 

Against  all  timorous  counsels  he  [Lincoln]  had  the  con- 
rage  to  seize  the  moment. 

^mersoTi,  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

timorously  (tim'o-rus-li),  adv.  In  a  timorous 
manner;  fearfully;  timidly;  without  boldness 
or  confidence. 

timorousness  (tim'o-rus-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  timorous ;  timidity ;  want  of  courage. 

Tinwrousness  is  called  caution,  rashness  is  called  quick- 
ness of  spirit,  covetousness  is  frugality. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  846. 

timorsome  (tim'or-sum),  a.  [Also  timoursum, 
Umersome,  Ummersome;  an  aecom.  form  of  tim- 
orous, as  if  <  L.  Umor,  fear  (see  timorous),  + 
-some.]  Easily  frightened;  timid.  Scott,  Pirate, 
xviii.     [Scotch.] 


Timothean 

Timothean  (ti-mo'the-an),  n.  [<  L.  nmotheus, 
<  Gr.  TifiddeoQ,  Timotheus  (>E.  Timothy),  +  -an.] 
One  of  a  sect  of  Alexandrian  Monophysites 
founded  by  Timotheus  -aUurus  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. 

timothy  (tim'o-tM),  n.  [Abbr.  of  timothy- 
^rosg.]     Same  as  timothy-grass. 

timothy-grass  (tim'o-tM-gras),  n.  [So  called 
from  Mmothy  Hanson, 
who  carried  the  seed  from 
New  York  to  the  Carolinas 
about  1720.]  One  of  the 
most  valuable  of  all  fod- 
der-grasses, Phleum  pro- 
tense,  otherwise  known  as 
cattail  or  her^s-grass.  it 
is  native  In  parts  of  the  Old 
World,  also  in  the  nortbeastem 
United  States,  tliongh  as  a  cul- 
tivated plant  supposed  to  be  in- 
troduced. It  varies  in  height 
from  one  foot  to  three  or  more, 
according  to  the  soiL  Though 
somewhat  hard  and  coarse  when 
fully  ripe,  it  is  highly  nutritious, 
aud  well  relished  by  stock,  if  cut 
in  flower  or  immediately  after. 
It  is  often  planted  with  clover ; 
but  the  two  do  not  ripen  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  the  favorite 
and  prevailing  meadow-grass 
through  a  laige  part  of  the 
United  States. 

timous  (ti'mus),  a.  [Mao 
less  prop.,  but  in  8c.  legal 
use  commonly,  Umeous;  < 
tmei-  +  -ous.  Prob.  sug- 
gested by  «;ro»9ro«s,  righU   5JS?^;fI?.i«spSS 

eOMS,where-OM«,-e-OMSisan    Sorescencej     "."is  empty 

accommodation  of  a  difl.   ^  """^'  '  *  °""" 
suffix.]    Timely;  seasonable.     [Obsolete  and 
rare,  except  in  Scottish  legal  and  commercial 
phraseology.] 

By  a  wise  and  tvmxivs  inquisition,  the  peccant  humours 
and  humourists  may  be  discovered,  purged,  or  cut  off. 


Flowering  Plant    of 
(Phleum 


timously  (ta'mus-li),  adv.  [Also  less  prop,  ti- 
meously;  <  timous  +  -ly^.'i  In  a  timous  man- 
ner; seasonably;  in  good  time.  [Obsolete  and 
rare,  except  in  Scottish  legal  and  commercial 
phraseology.] 

If  due  care  be  had,  to  follow  Urmaiuly  the  advise  of  an 
honest  and  experienced  physician,  a  period  certainly  may 
be  brought  about  to  most  chronical  distempers. 

Ckeyiw,  On  Health,  p.  174.    (LaUiam.) 
Your  warning  is  Umeoudy  made. 

J.  Owen,  Evenings  with  Skeptics,  IL  432. 

timpant,  timpanet,  n.    See  tympan. 

timpano  (tim  pa-no),  ra. ;  -gi.  timpani  {--m).  [It.: 
see  tympan.']  An  orchestral  kettledrum:  usu- 
ally in  the  plural.  Also,  less  correctly,  tym- 
pana. 

timpanOQSt,  a.     See  tympanous. 

timpanum,  n.    See  tympanum. 

timpanyf,  n.    See  tympanal. 

tim-whisky  (tim'hwls"ki),  n.  [<  tim  (origin  ob- 
scure— perhaps  a  jocose  use  of  Hm,  a  familiar 
name)  +  whisky^.]  A  light  one-horse  chaise 
without  a  head.    Also 


A  journey  to  Tyburn  in  a  ttmr-wMsky  and  two  would 
have  concluded  your  travels.  FoaU,  The  Cozeners,  i. 

It  is  not  like  the  difference  between  a  Baptist  and  an 
Anabaptist,  which  Sir  John  Danvers  said  is  much  the  same 
as  that  between  a  Whiskey  and  a  TimrWhiskey — that  is 
to  say,  no  difference  at  all. 

Sovihey,  The  Doctor,  interchapter  xiv. 

■Mil  (tin),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  B.  tinne,  tynne; 
<  ME.  Un,  <  AS.  Un  =  MD.  ten,  D.  Un  =  MLG. 
tin,  ten,  LG.  tinn  =  OHG.  MHG.  zin,  G.  zinn  = 
Icel.  tin  =  8w.  tenn  =Dan.  tin;  root  unknown. 
The  Ir.  tinne  is  from  E.,  and  the  F.  ^iain  is  of 
other  origin,  =  Ir.  stan  =  W.  ystaen  =  Bret. 
stean,  <  L.  stannum,  tin:  see  stannum.']  I.  n. 
1.  Chemical  symbol,  Sn  (stannum);  atomic 
weight,  ]  19.  A  metal  nearly  approaching  sil- 
ver in  whiteness  and  luster,  highly  malleable, 
taking  a  high  polish,  fusing  at  442°  P.,  and 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  about  7.3.  it  is 
inferior  to  all  the  other  so-called  useful  metals,  excepting 
lead,  in  ductility  and  tenacity ;  but,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  bat  little  affected  by  the  atmosphere  at  ordinary 
temperature,  it  is  extensively  used  for  culinary  vessels; 
especially  in  the  form  of  tin-plate,  which  is  sheet-iron 
coated  with  tin,  the  former  metal  giving  the  strength 
and  the  latter  the  desired  agreeable  luster  and  color 
and  the  necessary  resistance  to  oxidation  under  the  con- 
ditions to  which  vessels  used  in  cooking  are  ordinarily 
exposed.  (See  tin-plate,)  Tin  forms  a  part  of  several  very 
important  alloys,  especially  bronze,  and  also  pewter  and 
Britannia  metid,  both  formerly  extensively  used,  but  now 
of  less  importance,  Native  tin  occurs,  if  at  all  (which  has 
not  been  definitely  ascertained),  in  very  small  quantity, 
and  is  certainly  of  no  economical  importance.  The  sul- 
phuret  of  tin  (tin  pyrites,  or  stannine,  a  mixture  of  the 
jsomorphous  sulphurets  of  tin,  iron,  copper,  and  zinc)  is 
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found  in  various  localities,  but  nowhere  in  abundance,  and 
it  is  of  no  importance  as  an  ore.  All  the  tin  of  commerce 
is  obtained  from  the  dioxid,  the  cassiterite  of  the  mineral- 
ogist and  the  tinstone  of  the  miner.  This  metal  has,  how- 
ever, been  found  in  various  rare  minerals  in  small  quan- 
tity, asalso  in  some  mineral  waters  andinafewmeteorites. 
Tinstone  is  a  mineral  resisting  decomposition  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  hence  fragments  mechanically  separated  from 
veinstone  or  rock  containing  it  remain  in  the  debris  un- 
changed in  character,  and  like  gold  they  can  be  separated 
by  washing  from  the  sands  or  gravel  in  which  they  occur : 
this  operation  In  the  case  of  tin  ore  is  usually  called 
etreamiT^,  The  ore  of  tin  is  remarkable  in  that  it  oc- 
curs quite  frequently  disseminated  through  granite  or 
greisen  (a  metamorphosed  granitoid  rock)^  in  the  form 
of  stockwork  deposits,  and  not  concentrated  into  regu- 
lar veins ;  it  is  also  very  generally  accompanied  by  cer- 
tain minerals,  especially  wolfram,  schorl,  topaz,  and  lithia 
mica.  Tin  is  not  a  very  generally  distributed  metal,  and 
the  regions  producing  it  in  considerable  quantity  are  tew 
in  number.  Cornwall,  Bolivia,  the  Malayan  peninsula, 
the  islands  of  Eanca  and  Billiton,  and  Australia  furnish 
the  principal  supply  of  this  metal,  of  which  the  annual  con- 
sumption has  within  the  past  few  years  been  about  40,000 
tons,  llie  value  of  tin  has  been  of  late  about  twice  that 
of  copper  and  from  four  to  five  times  that  of  lead.  Tin  is 
chemically  related  to  the  metals  titanium,  zirconinm,  and 
thorium,  and  also  to  the  non-metalUc  element  silicon. 

I  found  many  stones  wherein  I  plainly  perceived  the 
mettall  of  tinne.  Cmryat,  Crudities,  L  92. 

2.  Collectively,  thin  plates  of  iron  covered 
with  tin.    See  tin-plate. 

0  see  na  thou  yon  bonny  bower. 
It 's  a  cover'd  o'er  wi'  tinf 
The  Lass  of  Lmaroyan  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  108X 

3.  A  pot,  pan,  or  other  utensil  made  of  tin,  or 
of  iron  covered  with  tin ;  especially,  in  Great 
Britain,  such  a  vessel  prepared  for  preserving 
meats,  fruits,  etc. ;  a  can :  as,  milk-W»«. 

Many  were  foolish  enough  to  leave  behind  what  few 
possessions  they  had,  such  as  tattered  blankets,  shelter 
poles,  cooking  tim,  etc.  The  Century,  XL.  611. 

4.  Money.     [Slang.] 

When  there 's  a  tick  at  Madame  Carey's  there  is  no  Un 
for  Chafing  Jack.  Dixradi,  Sybil,  v.  10. 

The  old  woman,  when  any  female,  old  or  young,  who  had 
no  Un,  came  into  the  kitchen,  made  up  a  match  for  her 
with  some  man. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  310. 
Black  tin,  tin  ore  dressed  and  ready  tor  smelting.  [Corn- 
wall, Eng.]— Butter  Of  tin.  See6«tteri.— Oryof  ttn,a 
peculiar  crackling  sound  emitted  by  a  bar  of  tin  when  it  is 
bent.— Inside  tin.  Seei'mfde.— Jew's  tin.  See  Jew.— 
Nitrate  of  tin,  an  artisans'  name  for  a  hydrate  of  tin 
tetrachlorid :  used  as  a  mordant,  and  obtained  by  dissolv- 
ing tin  in  aqua  regia.  Also  called  oxym/uriate  qf  Un.— 
Frusslate  of  tin.  Same  as  tin-puip.-Salt  of  tin,  a 
name  given  by  dyers  and  calico-printers  to  protochlorid 
of  tin,  which  is  extensively  used  as  a  mordant  and  for  the 
purpose  of  deoxidizing  indigo  and  the  peroxids  of  iron 
and  manganese. —  Slabs  of  tin.  See  slab^. —  Sparable 
tin.  See  cjiaroAJe.— Tin-glazed  wares.  See  stannif- 
erous wares,  under  war^. — Bn  pyrites,  stannine.— 
Toad'B-eye  Idn,  a  massive  variety  of  tinstone  or  cassit- 
erite, occurring  in  small  reniform  shapes  with  concen- 
tric radiate  structure. 

II,  a.  Made  of  or  from  tin;  made  of  iron 
covered  with  tin :  as,  tin  plates ;  a  Un  vessel. — 
Tin  kitchen,  (a)  Same  as  Dutch  oven  (which  see,  under 
men),  (b)  A  child  s  toy.— Tin  spirits.  See  spirit. 
tin.  (tin),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  tinned,  ppr.  tin^ 
ning.  [<  ijw,  ».]  1.  To  cover  or  overlay  with 
tin ;  coat  with  tin. 

The  work  is  divided  into  ten  books,  of  which  the  first 
treats  of  soups  and  pickles,  and  amongst  other  things 
shows  that  sauce-pans  were  tinned  before  the  time  of 
Pliny.  W.  King,  Art  of  Cookery,  letter  ix. 

2.  To  put  up,  pack,  or  preserve  in  tins;  can: 
as,  to  Urn,  condensed  milk;  to  tin  provisions. 

In  practice  there  are  several  processes  of  tinning  food, 
but  the  general  method  adopted  is  eveiywhero  uniform  in 
principle.  Eneyc.  BrU. ,  XLX.  708. 

tinaget,  n.  [<  Sp.  tinaja,  a  jar:  see  tinaja.']  A 
large  earthenware  jar. 

It  is  not  unknowne  vnto  you,  my  brethren,  howe  John 
of  Fadilis  passed  this  way,  and  howe  his  souldiers  have 
left  me  neuer  a  henne,  bane  eaten  me  a  fiiech  of  bacon, 
[and]  haue  drunke  out  a  whole  tinage  of  wine. 

Queimra,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1677),  p.  241. 

Tinamidae  (ti-nam'i-de),  n.  pi.  [Nil.,  <  2?ma- 
mus  +  -idas.]  The  only  family  of  dromseogna- 
thous  carinate  birds,  taking  name  from  the  ge- 
nus Tinamus,  and  peculiar  to  South  America; 
the  tinamous.  The  structure  of  the  skull  and  espe- 
cially of  the  bony  palate  is  unique  among  carinate  birds, 
and  resembles  that  of  ratite  birds  (see  BromEeognatha) ; 
but  the  sternum  has  a  very  large  keel,  like  that  of  galli- 
naceous birds,  and  in  many  other  respects  the  tinamous 
are  related  to  the  Oattinee,  with  which  they  used  to  be 
classed.  There  are  many  anatomical  peculiarities.  The 
tail  is  quite  short,  or  even  entirely  concealed  by  the  cov- 
erts: whence  a  synonym  of  the  family,  Orypturidse,  and 
the  ordinal  or  suoordinal  name  Crypturi.  The  species, 
about  50  in  number,  are  referred  to  several  genera — Ti- 
Tuvm/us  and  Crypt^urus,  the  two  largest,  with  Nothocereus, 
Rhynehotus,  Nothura,  TaarUscus,  Tinamotis,  and  Eitdromia 
(or  Calopeais).  See  tinamou,  and  cuts  under  Crypturus, 
dramseognathauSj  Rhymhotvs,  timmum,  sa&JUnamm*. 

Tinamomorphse  (tin'a,-mo-m6r'fe),ft.i)J.  [NL., 
<  Tinamus  +  Gr.  /iopipii,  form.]  The  Tinamidae 
rated  as  a  superfamily. 


tinchel 

tinamou  (tin'a-mS),  n.  [=  Dan.  Unamu,  <  P. 
tinamou;  from  a  S.  Amer.  name.]  A  South 
American  dromsBognathous  carinate  bird ;  any 
member  of  the  Tinamidte,  resembling  a  gallina- 
ceous or  rasorial  bird,  and  playing  the  part  of 
one  in  the  countries  it  inhabits,  where  the  true 
grouse  are  entirely  wanting.  These  birds  are 
called  partridges  by  sportsmen,  and  some  of  them  are 
known  by  the  native  name  ynambu,  as  Shynehotua  rufes- 
cem,  the  largest  and  one  of  the  best-known  species.    The 


Crested  Tinamou  (Calofexus  etegans^. 

smallest  is  the  pygmy  tinamou,  Taonisais  nanus,  about  6 
inches  long.  The  martineta  is  a  crested  tinamou,  Catope- 
aus  degans.  See  also  cuts  under  Crypturus,  Rhynehatiu, 
dromseogruUhous,  and  Tinamus. 
Tinamus  (tin'a-mus),  n.  [NL.  (Latham,  1790),  < 
P.  tinamou.']     The  name-giving  genus  of  Ti- 


Tinamou  (^Tinamus  irast'lufisis). 

namidSB,  formerly  including  all  these  birds,  now 
restricted  to  such  large  species  as  T.  major  or 
lyrasUiensis,  about  18  inches  long. 

tin-bath  (tin'b&th),  n.    See  6atfti. 

tin-bound  (tin'bound),  V,  t.  To  mark  the  boun- 
daries of,  preparatory  to  mining  tin — a  pro- 
cess by  which  an  imdertaker  sets  up  a  legal 
right  to  mine  the  unworked  tin  under  a  piece 
of  waste  land,  on  paying  royalty  to  the  owner  r 
as,  to  Urirbound  a  claim.     [Cornwall,  Eng.] 

In  Cornwall  this  is  called  tin-liminding,  from  the  setting 
out  of  the  working  by  bounds,  which  is  the  adventurer's 
first  step  towards  establishing  his  claim. 

F.  Pottoek,  Land  Laws,  p.  50. 

tin-bound  (tin'bound),  n.    Same  as  hounS^,  3. 

Tinea  (tine'ka),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier),  <  LL.  Unca, 
a  small  fish  identified  as  the  tench :  see  tench.] 
1.  A  genus  of  oyprinoid  fishes;  the  tenches. 
See  cut  under  tmcht — 2.  [J.  c]  A  fish  of  this 
genus. 

tmcal,  tinkal  (ting'kal),  n.  [<  Malay  tingkal. 
Hind,  and  Pers.  tinkdr, "late  Skt.  tankana,  borax.] 
Borax  in  its  crude  or  unrefined  state:  so  called 
in  commerce,  it  is  an  impure  sodium  tetraborate  or 
pyroborate,  consisting  of  small  crystals  of  a  yeUowlsh 
color,  and  is  unctuous  to  the  feel.  It  is  employed  in  re- 
fining metals. 

tinchel,  tinchill  (tin'chel,  tin'ohU),  n.  [< 
Gael.  Ir.  timehioll,  circuit,  compass;  as  adv. 
and  prep.,  around,  about.]  In  Scotland, 
a  circle  of  sportsmen  who,  by  surrounding  a 
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great  space  and  gradually  elosing  in,  'brmg  a 
number  of  deer  together. 

We'll  quell  the  savage  mountaineer, 
As  their  Tinchel  cows  the  game ! 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  vi.  17. 

tinclad  (tin'klad),  n.  [A  humorous  name,  after 
ironclad;  <  Un  +  elad.2  In  the  civil  war  in  the 
United  States,  a  gunboat  protected  by  very 
light  plating  of  metal,  used  on  the  western 
rivers.     [Colloq.] 

He  [Eads]  converted  .  .  .  seven  transports  into  what 
were  called  tinclads,  or  musket-proof  gunboats. 

Sd.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVI.  263. 

tinct  (tingkt),  V.  t.     [<  L.  tinctus,  pp.  of  Ungere, 

dye.  tinge :  see  tinge.    Cf.  tainfl,  .d.]     To  tinge 

or  tint,  as  with  color;  hence,  figuratively,  to 

imbue.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

I  will  but .  .  .  tinct  you  the  tip, 
The  very  tip  o'  your  nose. 

B.  Jonson,  Fortunate  Isles. 
Some  bencher,  tincted  with  humanity. 
B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Hiimour,  Ded. 

tinct  (tingkt),  a.  [<  L.  tmetus,  pp.:  see  the  verb.] 
Tinged. 

The  blew  in  black,  the  greene  in  gray  is  tirwt. 

Spemer,  Shep.  Cal.,  November. 

tinct  (tingkt),  n.  [<  L.  Urictus,  dyeing,  <  Ungere, 
pp.  Unetue,  dye:  see  tinct,  v.,  tinge.  Cf.  taint^, 
Unf^,  doublets  of  tinct."]  1.  Tint;  tinge ;  color- 
ing; hue.     [Obsolete  or  poetical.] 

All  the  devices  blazon'd  on  the  shield 
In  their  own  tinct. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

2t.  A  tincture;  an  essence;  specifically,  the 
grand  elixir  of  the  alchemists. 

Plutus  himself, 
That  knows  the  tind  and  multiplying  medicine. 

Shak.,  All's  WeU,  v.  8. 102. 
How  nanch  unlike  art  thou  Mark  Antony! 
Yet,  coming  from  him,  that  great  medicine  hath 
With  his  tinct  gilded  thee.     Shak.,  A.  and  0.,  i.  6.  37. 

tinction  (tingk'shon),  n.    [<  L.  as  if  tinctio{n-), 

<  tingere,  dye :  see  tinge.]  A  preparation  for 
dyeing;  coloring  matter  in  a  state  for  use; 
that  which  imparts  color.     [Recent.] 

It  also  ndors  somewhat  under  the  same  application  of 
the  tinction.  Amer.  If  at.,  Feb.,  1888,  p.  117. 

tinctorial  (tingk-to'ri-al),  a.     [<  P.  tinctorial, 

<  L.  Mnctorius,  <  (LL."~)  iinctor,  a  dyer,  <  Ungere, 
pp.  tinctus,  dye :  see  tinge.  Cf .  taintor.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  color  or  dyeing;  produ- 
cing or  imparting  color. 

Alizarin,  the  chief  tinctorial  principle  of  madder. 

llncyo.  Brit.,  IV.  687. 

Alnmina  cannot  be  called  a  tinctorial  or  colour-giving 

matter.      W.  Crookes,  Dyeing  and  Calico-Printing,  p.  142. 

tincturation  (tingk-tu-ra'shon),  n.  [<  tincture 
+  -ation.']  The  preparation'of  a  tincture ;  the 
treatment  of  a  substance  by  solution  in  a  men- 
struum, especially  alcohol  or  ether.    [Bare.] 

Odorous  substances  yield  their  odours  to  spirit  by  tinc- 
turation — that  is,  by  putting  the  fragrant  material  into  the 
spiril^  and  allowing  it  to  remain  there  for  a  period  till  the 
alcohol  has  extracted  all  the  scent.      Ure,  Diet.,  III.  537. 

tincture  (tingk'tur).  n.  [=  F.  teinture  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  Mntura,  <  "li.  Unctura,  a  dyeing,  <  tingere, 
pp.  tinctus,  dye:  see  tinct,  Unge.  Cf.  tainture, 
an  older  form.]  1.  The  color  with  which  any- 
thing is  imbued  or  impregnated ;  natural  or  dis- 
tinetire  coloring;  tint;  hue;  shade  of  color. 
For,  deep  dy'd  in.hls  mighty  precious  Blood, 
It  keeps  the  pow'r  and  tindure  of  the  flood. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  Hi.  32. 

The  faded  rose  each  spring  receives 
A  fresh  red  tincture  on  her  leaves. 

Carew,  To  A.  L. 

Clouds  of  all  tincture,  rocks  and  sapphire  sky, 
Confused,  commingled,  mutually  inflamed. 

Wiyrdsworth,  Excursion,  ii. 

2.  In  her.,  one  of  the  metals,  colors,  or  furs 
used  in  heraldic  achievements.  The  metals  are  or 
(gold)  and  argent  (silver) ;  the  colors,  gules  (red),  azure 
(blue),  sable  (black),  vert  (green),  purpure  (purple),  san- 


Heraldic  Tinctures. 

I,  or;  2, arETent;  3,  gules ;  4,  azure;  s,  sable;  «,  vert ;  7,  purpure ; 

8,  sanguine  or  murrey ;  9, 10,  tenne  or  tawny. 

guine  or  murrey  (blood-red),  and  tenn^  or  tenney  (tawny, 
orange) ;  and  the  furs,  ermine,  ermines,  erminois,  pean, 
vair,  oounter-vair,  potent,  and  counter-potent.  (See  these 
words,  and  also/«rl,  7.)  Of  the  colors,  the  first  three  are 
the  most  common,  and  the  last  two  are  very  exceptional. 
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Sable  is  considered  by  some  writers  as  partaking  of  the 
nature  both  of  metal  and  of  color.  In  modern  usage  (from 
the  sixteenth  century),  in  representations  in  black  and 
white,  as  by  engraving,  argent  is  indicated  by  a  plain  sur- 
face, and  the  other  tinctures  by  conventional  arrange- 
ments of  lines,  etc.,  as  in  the  cut.  A  law  of  heraldry  sel- 
dom violated  provides  that  the  tincture  of  a  bearing 
must  be  a  metal  it  the  field  is  a  color,  and  vice  versa.  See 
false  heraldry,  under /ajue. 

The  first  English  examples  of  seals  with  lines  in  the  en- 
graving to  indicate  the  tmctares  are  said  to  be  on  some  of 
those  attached  to  the  death  warrant  of  Charles  I.,  1648-9. 

Tram.  Hist.  Soc.  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  N.  8.,  V.  62. 

3.  Something  exhibiting  or  imparting  a  tint 
or  shade  of  color ;  colored  or  coloring  matter ; 
pigment.     [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

These  waters  wash  from  the  rocks  such  glistering  tinc- 
tures that  the  ground  in  some  places  seemeth  as  guilded. 
Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  1. 115. 

4.  Infused  or  derived  quality  or  tone ;  distinc- 
tive character  as  due  to  some  intermixture  or 
infiuence ;  imparted  tendency  or  inclination : 
used  of  both  material  and  immaterial  things; 
in  alchemy,  etc.,  a  supposed  spiritual  principle 
or  immaterial  substance  whose  character  or 
quality  may  be  infused  into  material  things, 
then  said  to  be  Umctured:  as,  Unctwre  of  the 
"Red  Lion." 

From  what  particular  mineral  they  [natural  baths]  re- 
ceive tincture,  as  sulphur,  vitriol,  steel,  or  the  like. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii. 

The  tiruiture  I  early  receiv'd  from  generous  and  worthy 
parents,  and  the  education  they  gave  me,  disposing  .  .  . 
me  to  the  love  of  letters. 

Evelyn,  To  the  Countess  of  Sunderland. 

Lastly,  to  walk  with  God  doth  increase  the  love  of  Ood 
in  the  soul,  which  is  the  heavenly  tincture,  and  inclineth 
it  to  look  upward.  BmOer,  Divine  Life,  ii.  6. 

5.  A  shade  or  modicum  of  a  quality  or  of  the 
distinctive  quality  of  something ;  a  coloring  or 
flavoring;  a  tinge;  a  taste;  a  spice;  a  smack: 
as,  a  tincture  of  garlic  in  a  dish. 

A  tincture  of  malice  in  our  natures  makes  us  fond  of  fur- 
nishing every  bright  idea  with  its  reverse. 

SmSt,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  viil. 

6.  A  fluid  containing  the  essential  principles 
or  elements  of  some  substance  diffused  through 
it  by  solution;  specifically,  in  med.,  a  solution 
of  a  vegetable,  an  animal,  or  sometimes  a  min- 
eral substance,  in  a  menstruum  of  alcohol,  sul- 
phuric ether,  or  spirit  of  ammonia,  prepared  by 
maceration,  digestion,  or  (now  most  common- 
ly) percolation.  Tinctures  are  also  often  prepared,  es- 
pecially on  the  continent  of  Europe,  by  the  addition  of  al- 
cohol to  the  expressed  juices  of  plants.  According  to  the 
menstruum,  tinctures  are  distinguished  as  alcoholic,  ethe- 
real, and  anvmoniated  tinctures;  and  when  wine  is  used 
they  are  called  Tnedicated  wines.  Compound  tinctures  are 
those  in  which  two  or  more  ingredients  are  submitted 
to  the  action  of  the  solvent.  Simple  tinctures  are  such  as 
contain  the  essential  principles  of  but  one  substance  in 
solution. 

This  little  gallipot 
Of  tincture,  high  rose  tincture. 

B.  Jonson,  Fortunate  Isles. 
BestuchefT's  nervous  tincture,  an  ethereal  solution  of 
iron  chlorid,  formerly  much  used  in  gout  and  in  states  of 
nervous  depression.  Also  called  golden  tincture  and  Klap- 
roth's  tincture.— Bittei  tincture,  a  composition  of  gen- 
tian, centaury,  bitter  orange-peel,  orange-berries,  and  zedo- 
ary-root.  extracted  in  alcohol.— Fleming's  tincture,  a 
strong  tincture  of  aconite.— Greenough's  tincture,  a 
tooth-wash  containing  alum,  bitter  almond,  logwood,  or- 
ris-root, horse-radish,  oxalate  of  potash,  cassia-berries,  and 
cochineal,  extracted  in  alcohol.— Hatfield's  tincture,  a 
tincture  of  guaiac  and  soap. — Huxham's  tincture,  com- 
pound tincture  of  cinchona.- Mother  tincture,  in  home- 
opathic pharmacy,  the  strong  tincture  from  which  the  di- 
lutions are  made.— Red  tincture.  Same  as  great  elixir 
(which  see,  under  elimr,  1).— Rymer's  cardiac  tincture, 
tincture  of  rhubarb  and  aloes,  containing  in  addition  cam- 
phor, capsicum,  cardamom,  and  sulphuric  acid. —  Sto- 
machic tincture,  (a)  Compound  tincture  of  cardamom. 
(b)  Bitter  tincture.— Volatile  tincture  of  bark,  a  tinc- 
ture containing  cinchona  and  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia. 
—Warburg's  tincture,  an  alcoholic  preparation  formed 
of  a  large  number  of  ingredients,  among  which  are  quinine, 
aloes,  rhubarb,  gentian,  myrrh,  and  camphor.  It  is  used 
as  a  substitute  for  quinine  in  malaiial  fever  and  other  dis- 
orders.— WiUte  tincture.  Same  as  lesser  elixir  (which 
see,  under  elixir,  1).— Whytt'S  tincture,  a  compound 
tincture  containing  cinchona,  gentian,  and  orange-peeL 
tincture  (tingk'Jur),^.  t.;  pret.andpp.iinctered, 
■ppr.  Uncturing.  "[<  UncUtre,  n.]  1.  To  imbue 
with  color ;  impart  a  shade  of  color  to ;  tinge ; 
tint;  stain. 

The  rest  of  the  lies  are  replenished  with  such  like ; 
very  rocky,  and  much  Unetured  stone  like  Minerall. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  1. 106. 

A  little  black  paint  will  tincture  and  spoil  twenty  gay 

colours.  Watts. 

Boys  with  apples,  cakes,  candy,  and  rolls  of  variously 
tinctured  lozenges.  Ba/u>thome,  Seven  Gables,  xvii. 

3.  To  give  a  peculiar  taste,  flavor,  or  character 
to;  imbue;  impregnate;  season. 

Early  were  our  minds  tinctured  with  a  distinguishing 
sense  of  good  and  evil ;  early  were  the  seeds  of  a  divhie 
love,  and  holy  fear  of  offending,  sown  in  our  hearts. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  xviii. 


tinder-box 

His  manners  .  .  .  are  tinctured  with  some  strange  in- 
consistencies. Ooldsmitli,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xxvL 

3.  To  taint;  corrupt.     [Rare.] 

And  what  can  be  the  Meaning  of  such  a  Bepresentation, 
unless  it  be  to  Tincture  the  Audience,  to  exti  nguish  Shame, 
and  make  Lewdness  a  Diversion? 

Jeremy  Collier,  Short  View  (ed.  1688),  p.  6. 

tincture-press  (tingk'Jur-pres),  ».  A  press  for 
extracting  by  compression  the  active  principles 
of  plants,  etc.  E.  H.  Knight. 
tino^t  (tind),  V.  t.  and  i.  [(a)  Also  dial,  teend, 
also  with  loss  of  the  final  consonant  Une,  teen; 
prop,  tend,  <  MB.  tenden,  teenden,  <  AS.  tendan, 
in  eomp.  on-tendan,  =  Icel.  *tenda  (in  later  form 
tendra)  =  Sw.  tanda  =  Dan.  tiende  =  Goth. 
tandjan,  kindle ;  (6)  in  another  form,  prop,  tvnd, 
<  ME.  *tinden,  <  AS.  *tyndan  =  OHGr.  zunten, 
MHG.  a.zunden,  set  on  fire  (also  OHG.  zwiden, 
MHG.  swnden,  burn,  glow);  (c)  cf.  Goth,  tund- 
nan,  take  fire,  bum :  all  secondary  forms  of  a 
strong  verb,  AS.  as  if  *tindan  (pret.  *tand,  pp. 
*tunden)  =  MHG.  zinden  =  Goth.  *tinda/n,  set 
on  fire.  Heiloe  tinder.]  To  set  on  fire ;  kin- 
dle; light;  inflame. 

"The  candel  of  lijf  thi  soule  dide  tende, 
To  liste  thee  hom,"resouu  dlde  saye. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  69. 
Tho  a  full  gret  fire  thay  tende  made  and  bade. 
With  busshes  and  wod  makyng  it  full  hy. 

Som.  ofPartmay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),I.  2136. 
Part  [of  the  Christmas  brand]  must  be  kept  wherewith  to 

teend 
The  Christmas  log  next  yeare. 

Berrick,  Ceremonies  for  Candlemasse  Day. 
As  one  candle  tindeth  a  thousand. 

Bp.  Sanderson,  Sermons  (1689),  p.  66.    (Hdlliwell.) 

tind^t  (tind),  n.  [Early  mod .  E.  also  tynd;  <  ME. 
timd,  tynd,  <  AS.  Und,  a  point,  prong,  =  I),  tinne 
=  MLG.  Urme  =  OHG.  sinna,  MHG.  zinne  (of. 
MHG.  zint),  G.  zinne,  pinnacle,  battlement, 
=  Icel.  timdr,  spike,  tooth  of  rake  or  harrow, 
=^w.  *m«e,  tooth  of  a  rake,  =  Dan.  tinde,  pin- 
nacle, battlement;  prob.  connected  with  tooth 
(Goth,  tenifeiw,  etc.):  seo  tooth.  Hence, by  loss 
of  the  final  consonant,  the  mod.  form  feme^.] 
A  prong,  or  something  projecting  like  a  prong ; 
an  animal's  horn ;  a  branch  or  limb  of  a  tree ;  a 
protruding  arm. 

Therfore  thi  fruit  [Christ]  spred  hys  anues 
On  tre  that  is  tijed  with  tyndes  towe. 

Boly  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  201. 
The  thrydd  hownde  fyghtyng  he  fyndys, 
The  beste  stroke  hym  wyth  hys  tyndys. 

jaS.  Cantab.  Ff .  ii.  88,  f .  78.    (Halliwai.) 

tindal  (tin'dal),  n.  [<  Malayalam  iandal,  Telu- 
gu  tan^hi,  Marathi  tarfdel,  a  chief  or  comman- 
der oi  a  body  of  men.]  A  native  petty  officer 
of  lasears,  either  a  corporal  or  a  boatswain.  See 
lascar. 

The  Malays  .  .  .  were  under  the  control  of  a  tindal — 
a  sort  of  boatswain,  elected  from  among  their  own  num- 
ber.      J.  W.  Palmer,  Up  and  Down  the  Irrawaddi,  p.  17. 

tinder  (tin'dfir),  n.    [<  ME.  tinder,  tender,  tun- 
der,  tonder,  <  AS.  tynder  =  MD.  tonder,  tondel, 
Untel,  D.  tonder,  tintel  =  MLG.  LG.  tunder  = 
OHG.  zwnterd,  guntrd,  MHG.  G.  zwnder  (cf .  OHG. 
zuntil,  MHG.  ziindel,  G.  zundet)  =  Icel.  tundr, 
tinder  (cf .  tandri,  fire),  =  Sw.  twnder  =  Dan.  ton- 
der, tinder;  with  formative  -er,  from  the  starong 
verb  which  is  the  source  of  Und:  see  tind^J] 
A  dry  substance  that  readily  takes  fire  from  a 
spark  or  sparks;  specifically,  a  preparation  or 
material  used  for  catching  the  spark  from  a  flint 
and  steel  struck  together  for  fire  or  light.    See 
spunk,  1.    When  tinder  was  in  general  use  instead  of 
matches,  it  consisted  commonly  of  charred  linen,  which 
was  ignited  in  a  metallic  box. 
Your  conjuring,  cozening,  and  your  dozen  of  trades 
Could  not  relieve  your  corps  with  so  much  linen 
Would  make  you  Under.        B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  1. 1. 
I'll  go  strike  a  tinder,  and  frame  a  letter  presently. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  iii.  2. 
German  tinder.    Same  as  anuuiou.- Spanish  tinder,  a 
substance  supposed  to  have  been  prepared  from  the  pubes- 
cence of  the  flower-heads,  leaves,  and  stems  of  a  species  of 
globe-thistle,  Echinops  strigosue,  found  in  Spain, 
tinder-box (tin'd6r-boks), K.  1.  Aboxin which 
tinder  is  kept  ready  for  use,  usually  fitted  with 
flint  and  steel,  the  steel  being  often  secured  to 
a  lifting  cover  so  that  the  flint,  when  struck 
against  it,  sends  sparks  upon  the  tinder  within. 
As  wakefull  Students,  in  the  Winters  nightj 
Against  the  steel  glauncing  with  stony  knocks^ 
Strike  sodain  spaAs  into  their  Tinder^iox. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  2. 
It  ha£  been  reserved  for  this  century  to  substitute  the 
lucif er-match  for  the  tinder-box. 

Quarterly  Rev.,  CXLVI.  197. 

2.  By  extension,  something  easily  inflamma- 
ble :  as,  the  house  was  nothing  but  a  tinder-box. 
[Colloq.] 


tinder-like 

tinder-like  (tin'dfer-lik),  a.    Like  tinder;  very 
inflammable. 
Haaty  and  tinder-like  upon  too  trivial  motion. 

Shot.,  Cor.,  ii.  1.  65. 

tinder-ore  (tin'd6r-6r),  n.  An  impure  variety  of 
jamesonite,  oooxtrring  in  capillary  forms  mixed 
with  red  silver  and  arsenopyrite. 

tindery  {tin'd6r-i),  a.  [<  Under  +  -yi.]  Tinder- 
like;  easily  inflamed  or  excited. 

I  love  Dobody  for  notliing ;  I  am  not  bo  tindery. 

Ume.  IfArUay,  Diary,  m.  555. 

tine^  (Ian),  V.  t.  and  i.  [Also  teen;  <  ME.  Unen, 
tunen,  <  AS.  tynan,  snrroiind,  hedge  {=  OFries. 
betena  =  MD.  MLG.  tuinen  =  OHG.  zunan,  eun- 
jan,  MHG.  ziunen,  Gr.  sdunen,  inclose),  <  tun,  in- 
elosure :  see  town.']  To  shut  in ;  inclose,  as  with 
a  hedge ;  hence,  to  make  or  repair  for  iuclosure, 
as  a  hedge.     [Old  and  prov.  Eng.] 

Betined.    Hedged  about.    Wee  Tse  yet  in  some  parts  of 
England  to  say  tuning  for  hedging. 
Veretegan,  Rest,  of  Decayed  Intelligence  (ed.  1628X  P.  210. 

They  puton  (tntn^gloves  [gloves  tor  use  in  ttntTi^  hedges], 
that  the  thorns  may  not  prick  them. 

Sev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  n.  486. 

tine'^  (tin),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tined  (Sc.  also  tint), 
ppr.  tining.  [Also  tyne;  <  ME.  tinen,  tynen,  < 
loel.  ^na,  lose,  reflex,  perish,  <  ^6n  (=  AS.  te6n, 
tedna),  loss,  damage:  see  teen^.]  I,  trans.  1. 
To  lose.     [Obsolete  or  Scotch.] 

There  is  no  derSe  dragon,  ne  no  dn  edder, 
Ne  no  beste  so  bold  with  no  bale  atter, 
May  lake  on  the  light  bat  he  his  lySe  tyne. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  925. 
It  shall  not  be  for  lack  o'  gowd 
That  ye  your  love  sail  fj/7ie. 

Fair  Annie  (Child's  Ballads,  HL  197). 
2t.  To  destroy. 

It  rayned  fire  fra  heven  and  brunstane, 
And  tyrU  al  that  thare  was  and  spared  nane. 

MS.  Cott.  OaOa  E.,iz.t.  97.    (Hallimea.) 

n.t  intrans.  To  be  lost;  hence,  to  be,  de- 
stroyed; perish. 

And  [the  river]  Eden,  though  but  small. 
Yet  often  stainde  with  blond  of  many  a  band 
Of  Scots  and  English  both,  that  tyned  on  his  strand. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  xi.  36. 

tine^  (tin),  n.  [Prob.  so  called  as  inclosing  or 
surroundjjig  other  plants;  KUne\v.:  seetine^.2 
A  wild  vetoh  or  tare,  as  Vieia  hirsute,  which 
clasps  other  plants  witii  its  tendrils.  Tine-grass, 
tine-tare,  and  Une-^eed  are  applied  to  the  same 
or  similar  plants.     [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

The  titters  or  Hne 
Makes  hop  to  pine. 

Tusser,  Husbandry,  May's  Abstract. 

tine^  (tin),  V.    A  dialectal  form  of  teen^. 
Ne  was  there  salve,  ne  was  l^ere  medicine. 
That  mote  recure  their  wounds ;  so  inly  they  did  tiTte. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IL  xL  2L 

tine*  (tin),  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  tee»i. 
For  heavenly  mindes,  the  brightlier  they  do  shine, 
The  more  the  world  doth  seeke  to  work  their  tine. 

C.  Toumeur,  Author  to  his  Booke,  Transformed 
[Metamorphosis. 

tine^t,  <z-    [See  Uny.']    An  obsolete  form  of  tiny. 
tme^t  (tin),  V.    [A  reduced  form  of  Und^.] 
Same  as  tind^. 

If  my  putf'd  life  be  out,  give  leave  to  tine 

My  tameless  snuff  at  ijiat  bright  lamp  of  thine. 

Qriaries,  Emblems,  iiL  7. 

tine''  (tin),  n.  [A  reduced  form  of  UneP.2  One 
of  a  set  of  two  or  more  pointed  projecting 
prongs  or  spikes;  specifically,  a  slender  pro- 
jection adaptedfor  thrusting  or  piercing,  as  one 
of  those  of  a  fork  of  any  kind,  or  of  a  deer's 
antler:  locally  used  also  of  projections  more 
properly  called  teeth,  as  of  a  harrow.  See  cuts 
under  antler,  palmate,  1,  and  Susa. 

CervuB  verticomis,  .  .  .  remarkable  for  the  singular 
forward  and  downward  curvature  of  the  first  tine. 

Proe.  Ray.  Soc.,  XXXVIII.  845. 

tinea^  (tin'f-S),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  Unea,  a  gnawing 
worm,  a  bdoitworm,  an  intestinal  worm,  etc., 
a  moth.]  Ringworm. — Tinea  drdnata, ringworm 
of  the  body,  cansed  by  Trichophyton  tonsurans  on  the  trunk 
or  a  limb ;  dhobie's  itch  is  the  name  used  in  India  for  a 
severe  form  of  tinea  circinata. — Tinea  favosa.  Same  as 
famu,  2.— Tinea  kerlon,  a  form  of  tinea  tonsurans,  with 
excessive  inflammation,  pustules,  and  the  formation  of 
crusts Tinea  sycosis,  parasitic  sycosis,  caused  by  Tri- 
chophyton tonsurans,  on  the  haiiy  parts  of  the  face  and 
neck. — Tinea  tonsurans,  ringworm  of  the  scalp,  cansed 
by  Trichophyton  tonmrans. — linea  trlcbophytina,  ring- 
worm produced  by  Trichophyton  tonsurans,  whether  on  a 
limb  or  the  trunk  (tinea  circinata!  or  on  the  scalp  (tinea 
tonsurans),  or  the  bearded  part  of  the  face  (tinea  sycosis). — 
Tinea  versicolor,  a  skin-disease  caused  by  Microsporon 
furfur,  exhibiting  dry,  slightly  scaly,  yellowish  patches, 
usiully  occurring  only  in  adults  and  on  the  trunk.  Also 
called  pityriasis  versicolor. 

Tinea^  (tin'e-a),  n.  [NL.  (Fabricius,  1775),  <  L. 
Urtea,  a  gnawing  worm,  a  moth:  see  fe'neai.] 
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1.  A  notable  genus  of  moths,  typical  of  the 
family  lineidse  and  superfamily  lineina.  it  was 
formerly  coextensive  with  the  larger  group,  but  is  now 
restricted  to  species  with  thickly  haiiy  head,  no  oceU^ 
antennee  shorter  than  the  fore  wings,  palpi  elbowed,  their 
middle  joint  with  abristle  at  the  tip,  and  pointed  tore  wings 
with  twelve  veins.  In  this  sense  there  are  about  100  spe- 
cies, of  which  40  inhabit  North  America.  The  larvB  live  in 
decaying  wood,  fungi,  cloth,  feathery  and  dried  fruit,  work- 
ing usually  in  silken  galleries,  and  in  some  instances  car- 
rying cases  made  of  silk  and  the  substances  upon  which 
they  have  been  feeding.  T.  pMioneUa  and  T.  fiavi/ron- 
tella,  two  of  the  common  clothes-moths,  are  examples  of 
the  case-bearers.  T.  graneUa  is  a  cosmopolitan  pest  to 
stored  grain.    See  cuts  under  t^othes-moth  and  corn-mo^ 

2.  [2.  c]  A  moth  of  this  genus  or  some  related 
one;  atineid. 

tinean  (tin'f-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Tinea'^  +  -an.] 
Same  as  tiniiS. 

tined  (tind),  a.  [<  *i7ie7  +  -etja.]  Furnished 
with  tines :  used  especially  in  combination :  as, 
three-tineti. 

tine-grass  (jin'gras),  n.    See  tine^. 

tineid  (tin'e-id),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Pertaining  or 
related  to  the  Tineidse  in  a  broad  sense :  as,  a 
tineid  fauna ;  tineid  characters. 

H.  n.  A  tineid  moth ;  any  member  of  the  21i- 
neidse,  as  a  clothes-moth. 

Tineids  (ti-ne'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Leach,  1819), 
<  Tinea'^  +  ■4dse.'\  A  family  of  heterocerous 
lepidopterous  insects  or  moths,  it  was  at  first  co- 
extensive with  the -superfamily  Tineina,  bat  is  now  re- 
stricted to  forms  having  the  antennss  not  stretched  forward 
when  at  rest,  the  basal  joint  of  the  antennee  not  extending 
to  the  eye,  the  last  joint  of  the  maxillary  palpi  short  and 
thick,  the  labial  palpi  strongly  developed,  and  thef ore  wings 
long.  The  larvse  either  live  in  silken  tubes  or  carry  cases, 
and  only  those  of  the  genus  Phyttoporia  are  leaf-miners. 
The  principal  genera  are  Scardia,  Lamprmia,  Incumaria, 
and  Tinea.    See  cuts  under  dothes-nwth  and  ccm-moth. 

Tineina  (tin-e-i'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Tinea^  + 
-4na^.2  A  very  large  and  wide-spread  group  of 
microlepidopterous  insects,  including  tiie  leaf- 
miners,  clothes-moths,  etc.  They  have  dender 
bodies,  long,  narrow,  often  pointed  wings,  with  long  fringes, 
and  often  marked  with  rich  metallic  colors.  They  in- 
clude the  smallest  moths  known,  and  even  the  largestspe- 
cies  are  comparatively  small.  Some  forms  have  rather 
broad  blunt  wings,  but  such  are  recognized  by  their  long 
slender  labial  palpi.  In  most  cases  the  larvse  are  leaf- 
miners,  but  others  feed  upon  leaves  externally,  and  usually 
bear  cases  of  variable  form  and  texture,  as  in  the  genus 
Coleophora.  Others  are  gall-makers,  or  bore  the  stems 
of  plants  or  twigs  of  trees,  or  feed  on  fruit;  others  are 
leaf-folders.  Many  feed  on  dead  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  and  are  of  economic  importance  from  their  in- 
jury to  cloth,  feathers,  stored  grain,  or  dried  fruit.  The 
group  comprises  a  number  of  families,  of  which  the  more 
important  are  Tineidse  (in  a  narrow  sense),  ArgyresOddee, 
Hyponomeutidse,  GlypMpterygidse,  Gelechiidte,  Elachisti- 
dm,  GracSlariidse,  LUhoeolldidie,  I/yonetidx,  N^attculidx, 
PlvteUidee,  and  Coleoplioridx.  Other  forms  of  the  name 
Tineina  are  Tineie,  Tinearia,  Tineida,  Tineidse  (in  the 
broad  sense)^  Tineides,  and  Tineiies.  See  cuts  under 
dothes-^moth,  corn-moth,  gaU-moth,  OraciUaria,  LithocoSe- 
tis,  and  PlvteUa. 

tinemant  (tin'man),  n.  [Appar.  equiv.  to  town- 
man,  <  "tine,  ».,'  town  (ef.  ti«el,  v.),  inclosure, 
-1-  man.']  An  officer  of  the  forest  in  England, 
who  had  the  nocturnal  care  of  vert  and  venison. 

tine-stock  (tin' stok),  n.  [<  «ine7 -I- stocfci.]  One 
of  the  short  projecting  handles  upon  the  pole 
of  a  scythe.  See  cut  under  scythe.  Halliwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.]   * 

tinett  (ti'net),  n.  [Of.  tinei.]  Brushwood  and 
thorns  for  making  and  repairing  hedges.  Bur- 
rill. 

tine-tare  (fin'tar),  n.  The  hairy  tare,  T^ieia  hir- 
suta  (see  Mne^) ;  also,  sometimes,  the  earthnut- 
pea,  Lathyrus  iuberosus. 

^nnewald,  n.    See  I^nwald. 

tine-weed  (tin'wed),  n.    See  tine^. 

tin-floor  (tin'flor),  n.  In  tin-mining,  a  flat  mass 
of  tinstone.  See  floor,  7,  flat\  10,  and  cariona. 
[Cornwall,  Eng.] 

tin-foil  (tin'foU),  n.  Thin  sheet-metal  or  thick 
foil  either  of  pure  tin  or  of  an  alloy  of  which 
tin  forms  the  greater  part :  used  for  wrapping 
up  articles,  such  as  drugs  and  confectionery, 
which  must  be  kept  from  moisture  or  from  the 
air. 

tin-foil  (tin'f oil),  V.  t.  [<  tiit^foU,  n.]  To  cover 
with  tin-foil;  fix  tin-foil  upon  as  a  coating. 
The  tin-foiling  of  looking-glasses  is  commonly 
called  silvering.    See  silver,  v.  t.,  2. 

O  Luceo,  fortune's  gilt 
Is  rubd  quite  off  from  my  slight,  tin-foUd  state. 

llarston,  Antonio  andMellida,  II.,  i.  2. 

The  glass,  .  .  .  after  being  Mt^otfed,  is  gently  and  care- 
fully pushed  across  the  table  containing  the  mercury. 

Si -*jn«r.,  H.  S.,  LVn.216. 

tingi  (ting),  V.  i.  and  t.  [Also  Unlc,  and  freq.  tin- 
gle, tinkle;  <  ME.  tingen  =  MD.  tinghen,  tinkle ; 
cf .  MD.  UnteUn,  ring,  tinkle,  D.  tintelen,  tingle, 
sparkle,L.  tinnire,  tinkle,ring  (see  tinnient),  LL. 
tintinnum,  a  ringing  (see  tintinnabnlum),  LL. 
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freq.  tinnitare  (>  F.  tinter),  ring,  tinkle.  Cf. 
chink,  clink,  ring^,  etc. ;  also  tang^^ding^  ding- 
dong,  aU  ult.  imitative  words.]  To  sound  or 
ring  tinklingly;  tinkle. 

C^pide,  the  king,  tinging  t  silver  beL 

Henryson,  Testament  of  Creseide,  1. 144. 
Forthwith  began  flagons  to  go,  gammons  to  trot,  gob- 
lets to  fly,  great  bowls  to  ting,  glasses  to  ring. 

Urquharl,  tr.  of  Babelais,  L  5. 

ting^  (ting),  n.  [<  Hng^, «.]  A  sharp  sound,  as 
of  a  bell ;  a  tinkling. 

ting^,  n.    Same  as  things. 

tingS  (ting),  n.    See  sycee-silver. 

ting-a-lil^  (ting'a-ling'),  n.  [A  varied  redu- 
plication of  *»n</i,  imitative  of  a  repeated  ring- 
ing.] The  sound  of  a  beU  tinkling:  often  used 
adverbially :  as,  the  bell  went  ting-a-ling. 

tinge  (tinj),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  tinged,  ppr. 
tingeing.  [=  F.  teindre  =  Pr.  tengner,  tenher 
=  Sp.  feSir  =  Pg.  tingir  =  It.  tingere,  tignere, 
<  L.  tingere,  wet,  moisten,  soak,  hence  soak 
in  color,  dye,  stajn,  tinge,  =  Gr.  reyyeiv,  wet, 
moisten,  dye,  stain.  Hence  (from  L.  tingere) 
ult.  E.  Unci,  tincture,  tainii-,  UntK  et«.]  1.  To 
imbue  or  overspread  with  some  shade  or  degree 
of  color;  impress  with  a  sU^ht  coloring;  mod- 
ify the  tint,  hue,  or  complexion  of. 

Their  flesh  moreover  is  red  as  it  were  tinged  with  saf- 
fron. HUinshed,  Descrip.  of  Scotland,  viL 
The  brighter  day  appears. 
Whose  early  blushes  tinge  the  hills  afar. 

Bryant,  A  Brighter  Day. 

2.  To  qualify  the  taste  or  savor  of ;  give  a  taste, 
flavor,  smack,  or  tang  to. 

Peaches  tinged  with  the  odorons  bitter  of  their  pits,  and 
clear  as  amber.  R.  T.  Cooke,  Somebody's  Neighbors,  p.  40. 

3.  To  modify  by  intermixture  or  infusion;  vary 
the  tone  or  bent  of. 

Our  city-mansion  is  the  fairest  home. 
But  country  sweets  are  ting'd  with  lesser  trouble. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iv.  7. 
Words  .  .  .  serene. 
Yet  tinged  with  inflnite  desire 
For  all  that  might  have  been. 

jr.  Arnold,  Obermann  Once  More. 

tinge  (tinj),  n.  [<  tinge,  ■».]  1.  A  slight  or 
moderate  degree  of  coloration ;  a  shade  or  tint 
of  color;  a  modification  of  hue,  tint,  or  com- 
plexion. 

Autumn  bold. 
With  nniversal  ttTi^e  of  sober  gold. 

Keats,  Endymion,  L 
Her  skin  was  fair,  with  a  faint  tinge,  such  as  the  white 
rosebud  diows  before  it  opens. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Professor,  ilL 

2.  A  modifying  infusion  or  intermixture;  a 
shade  of  some  qualifying  property  or  charac- 
teristic; a  touch,  taste,  or  flavor. 

The  stories  [of  the  common  people  of  Spain]  .  .  .  have 
generally  something  of  an  Orient^  tinge. 

Irving,  Alhambra,  p.  188. 

tingent  (tin'jent),  a.  [<  L.  tingen(.t-)s,  ppr.  of 
tingere,  dye,  tinge:  see  tinge.']  Having  power 
to  tinge ;  tinting.    [Bare.] 

As  for  the  white  parl^  it  appears  much  less  enriched 
with  the  tingent  property.  Boyle. 

tingi,  tinguy  (ting'gi), ».  [Braz.]  A  Brazilian 
forest-tree,  Magonia  glabrata,  of  the  Sapinda- 
cese,  covering  large  tracts  almost  exclusively. 
Soap  is  made  from  its  broad  flat  seeds,  and  an 
infusion  of  the  root-bark  is  used  to  poison  fish. 

Tingidse  (tin'ji-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Westwood, 
1840),  <  Tingis  +  -4dse.]  An  incorrect  form  of 
Tingitidse. 

Tingis  (tin' jis),  n.  [NL.  (Fabricius,  1803).]  1 . 
A  genus  of  heteropterous  insects,  typical  of 
and  formerly  coextensive  with  the  family  Tin- 
gitidse,  now  restricted  to  forms  which  have  the 
costal  area  biseriate,  the  legs  and  antennse  not, 
very  slender,  and  the  first  antennal  joint  scarce- 
ly longer  than  the  second.  There  are  only  8 
species,  of  which  3  are  North  American. —  2. 
[?.  c]  An  insect  of 
this  genus,  or  some 
other  member  of  the 
TingiUdse:  as,  the 
hawthom-Mtu/ig,  Cory- 
thuca  arcuata. 

tingis-fly  (tin'jis-fli), 
n.  A  bug  of  the  fami- 
ly Tingitidee,  decep- 
tively like  some  flies. 

Tingitida  (tin -jit' i- 
Ae),n.pl.  [NL. (West- 
wood,  1840,  as  Tingi- 
dx),  <  Tingis  +  -idas.] 
A  curious  family  of 

heteropterous  insects,  Hawthorn-tin^  (Coryfhuca 
comprising  small  and     enlaretdkboiit  ten  times. 
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delicate  forms  which  often  attract  attention  by 
the  enormous  numbers  in  which  they  collect 
upon  the  leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs,  as  well  as 
by  their  strange  structure.  The  wing-covers  are 
very  thin,  almost  transparent,  and  filled  with  gauze-like 
meshes,  and,  with  the  sides  of  the  thorax,  project  widely. 
Over  the  head  a  hood-like  process,  also  full  oJ  meshes, 
often  projects ;  in  some  forms  more  simple  processes  are 
present,  and  are  modified  in  different  ways.  They  are  all 
vegetable-feeders,  and  often  damage  forest-  and  shade- 
trees.  The  eggs  are  usually  laid  along  the  veins  of  leaves, 
and  are  disguised  by  a  brownish  exudation.  There  are  2 
subfamilies,  Pieaminee  and  TingUinse,viiai  about  36  gen- 
era and  110  species,  of  most  parts  of  the  world,  Cmrythuca 
is  a  genus  of  striking  aspect,  best  represented  in  the  United 
States. 
tin-glass  (tin'glas),  n.     If.  Tin. 

This  white  lead  or  Unglaue  hath  been  of  long  time  iu 
estimation^  ...  as  witnesseth  the  Poet  Homer,  who  call- 
eth  it  Cassiteron.— This  is  certein,  that  two  pieces  of  black 
lead  cannot  possibly  be  sodered  together  without  this  tin- 
glasse.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxxiv^  16. 

2.  Bismuth:  so  called  by  glass-makers. 
tin-glaze  (tin'glaz),  n.    A  special  form  of  glaze 

for  fine  ijottery,  having  an  oxid  of  tin  as  a  basis. 
tingle  (ting'gl),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tingled,  ppr. 

tingling.    [Early  mod.  E.  also  Ungil;  <  ME.  Un- 

ghn;  var.  of  tinkle,  or  freq.  of  ting^:  see  tmMe,2 

1.  intrans.  1.  To  make  a  succession  of  clear 
ringing  sounds ;  jingle ;  tinkle.    Levins. 

A  confused  masse  of  words,  with  a  tingling  sound  of 
ryme,  barely  accompanied  with  reason. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie. 

2.  To  have  a  prickling  or  stinging  sensation, 
as  with  cold :  experience  a  sensation  of  thrills 
or  slight  prickly  pains,  as  from  a  sudden  tremu- 
lous excitement  of  the  nerves. 

I  will  do  a  thing  in  Israel  at  which  both  the  ears  of 
every  one  that  heareth  it  shall  tingle.  1  Sam.  iii.  11. 

Renewing  oft  his  poor  attempts  to  beat 
His  tingling  fingers  into  gathering  heat. 

Cmbbe,  Works,  II.  6. 
Her  palms  were  tingling  for  the  touch 
Of  other  hands,  and  ever  over-much 
Her  feet  seemed  light. 

WUliam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  238. 
His  arms  and  fingers  .  .  .  tingled  as  if  "asleep." 

J.  JU.  Ca/mochan,  Operative  Surgery,  p.  235. 

3.  To  cause  a  tingling  sensation ;  act  so  as  to 
produce  a  prickling  or  thrilling  effect. 

Those  last  words  of  Mrs.  Ooodenough's  tingled  in  her 
ears.  Mre.  Oaeiell,  Wives  and  Daughters,  lix. 

Brokers  slid  about  with  whisper,  glance,  and  shrug, 
wondering  whether  a  thrill  of  sympathetic  depression 
would  tingle  along  the  stock  of  competing  lines. 

TIte  Century,  XXXVIII.  209. 

II,  trans.  To  cause  to  tingle;  ring;  tinkle. 
[Bare.] 

I'd  thank  her  to  tingle  her  bell. 
As  soon  as  she 's  heated  my  gruel. 

James  Smith,  Bejected  Addresses,  xviii. 

tingle  (ting'gl),  n.  [<  tingle,  «.]  1.  A  tink  or 
tinkle ;  a  tinkling  sound. — 2.  A  tingling  sensa- 
tion; a  state  of  nervous  prickling  or  thrilling, 
tinglish  (ting'glish),  a.  [<  Ungle  +  -is7tl.]  Ca- 
pable of  tingling  or  thrilling,  as  with  anima- 
tion.    [Rare  and  affected.] 

Xhey  pass :  for  them  the  panels  may  thrill. 
The  tempera  grow  alive  and  tinglish. 

Browning,  Old  Pictures  in  Horence,  st.  29. 

tin-ground  (tin 'ground),  n.  Detritus  rich 
enough  in  tin  to  be  worked  with  profit ;  the 
stanniferous  stratum  in  a  stream-works. 

tingny,  n.    See  tingi. 

tining  (li'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  tine^,  v.] 
Dead-wood  used  in  tining,  or  repairing  a  hedge. 
HalUwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

tinkl  (tingk),  V.  i.  [<  ME.  tinken;  cf.  W.  Undo, 
tink,  tinkle ;  imitative,  like  ting.  Hence  freq. 
tinkle,  and  Unker.']  To  produce  or  emit  a  fine, 
sharp,  jingling  sound,  as  of  a  small  metallic 
body  striking  upon  a  larger  one ;  make  a  tin- 
kling noise. 

A  helmeted  figure  ...  alighted  ...  on  the  fioor  amidst 
a  shower  of  splinters  and  Unking  glass. 

C.  Seade,  Hard  Cash,  xlui 

tinfcl  (tingk),  re.    [<<jmfci, ».]    A  tinking  or  tin- 
kling sound. 
How  it  chimes,  and  cries  Unk  in  the  close,  divinely ! 

B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  ii.  2. 

tink^f  (tingk),  V.  t.  [<  Unker,  taken  as  '  one  who 
mends,'  though  it  means  lit.  '  one  who  makes  a 
tinking  sound.'  Cf.  burgle  <  burglar,  Ule^  < 
Uler,  etc.]  To  mend  as  a  tinker.  The  Worlde 
and  the  Childe  (1552). 

tinkal,  n.    See  tincal. 

tinkardt  (ting'kard),  n.  [A  var.  of  tinker,  with 
aecom.  term,  -ard.']  A  tinker;  a  vagrant  who 
is  by  turns  a  tinker  and  a  beggar. 

A  tinkard  leaveth  his  bag  a-sweating  at  the  aJe-house, 
which  they  terme  their  bowsing  in,  and  in  the  meane  sea- 
son goeth  abrode  a  begging.  ,    _,     ,„ 

Fratemitye  of  Vacatondes  (1575).    (Narei.) 
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linkar'Srroot  (ting'karz-rot),  n. 


See  Tinker's- 


tinker  (ting'kSr),  n.  [<  ME.  tinkere,  lit.  one 
who  makes  a  tinking  sound  (namely  in  mend- 
ing metallic  vessels) ;  <  tink^  +  -er-i.  Cf.  equiv. 
tinkler  and  Unkard;  at.  also  "W.  tincerrd,  a  tin- 
ker.] 1.  A  mender  of  household  utensils  of 
tin,  brass,  copper,  and  iron;  one  who  goes  from 
place  to  place  with  tools  and  appliances  for 
mending  kettles,  pans.  etc.  Tinkers  have  usually 
been  regarded  as  the  lowest  order  of  craftsmen,  and  their 
occupation  has  been  often  pursued,  especially  by  gipsies, 
aa  a  mere  cover  for  vagabondage. 

How  sweet  the  bells  ring  now  the  nuns  are  dead. 
That  sound  at  other  times  like  tinkers'  pans ! 

Marlowe,  Jew  of  Malta,  iv.  1. 
Another  itinerant,  who  seems  in  some  degree  to  have 
rivalled  the  lower  classes  of  the  jugglers,  was  the  tinker; 
and  accordingly  he  is  included  with  them  and  the  min- 
strels in  the  act  against  vagrants  established  by  the  au- 
thority of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Strvtt,  Sports  and  Pastmies,  p.  326. 
2.  The  act  of  mending,  especially  metal-work; 
the  doing  of  the  work  of  a  tinker.—  3.  A  botch- 
er; a  bungler;  an  unskilful  or  clumsy  workfer; 
one  who  makes  bungling  attempts  at  making  or 
mending  something;  also,  a  "jack  of  all  trades," 
not  necessarily  unskilful. — 4.  An  awkward  or 
unskilful  effort  to  do  something;  a  tinkering 
attempt ;  a  botch ;  a  bungle. 

They  must  speak  their  mind  about  it  [anything  which 
seems  to  be  going  wrong], .  .  .  and  spend  their  time  and 
money  in  having  a  tiriker  at  it. 

T.  Huglies,  Tom  Brown  at  Engby,  i.  1. 

5.  In  ordnance,  a  small  mortar  fixed  on  a  stake, 
and  fired  by  a  trigger  and  lanyard. — 6.  A  small 
mackerel,  or  one  about  two  years  old;  also, 
the  chub-mackerel.  See  Unker  mackerel,  under 
mackerel^. 

Young  mackerel  or  tinkers.  Sd.  Amer. ,  N.  S.,  LIT.  352. 
7.  The  silversides,  a  fish.  See  cut  under  silver- 
sides. — 8.  A  stickleback,  specifically  the  ten- 
spined,  Gasterostevs  (or  Pygosteus)  pungitius. 
[Local,  Eng.]— 9.  The  skate.    [Prov.  Eng.]  — 

10.  The  razor-billed  auk,  Alea  or  Utamania 
tarda.  See  cut  under  razorbill.  [Labrador  and 
Newfoundland.] 

It  is  known  ...  to  all  fishermen  and  eggers,  as  well  as 
to  the  natives,  by  the  singular  name  of  tinker. 

Coues,  Proc.  Phila.  Acad.,  1861,  p.  251. 

11.  A  kind  of  seal.  [Newfoundland.]  — 12. 
A  guillemot.  Also  tinkershire.  [Local,  Eng.] 
—inker's  damn.    See  damn,  n. 

tinker  (ting'kfer),  v.     [<  tinker,  to.]    I.  trans. 

1 .  To  repair  or  put  to  rights,  as  a  piece  of  metal- 
work. — 2.  To  repair  or  put  into  shape  rudely, 
temporarily,  or  as  an  unskilled  workman :  used 
in  allusion  to  the  imperfect  and  makeshift 
character  of  ordinary  work  in  metals:  often 
with  up,  to  patch  up. 

The  Victorian  Act  has  been  already  tinkered  several 
times,  and  is  not  likely  to  last  long  in  its  present  form. 
Sir  C.  W.  DUke,  Probs.  of  Greater  Britain,  vi.  6. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  do  the  work  of  a  tinker 
upon  metal  or  the  like. —  3.  To  work  generally 
in  an  experimental  or  botchy  way;  occupy 
one's  self  with  a  thing  carelessly  or  in  a  med- 
dlesome way:  as,  to  tinker  with  the  tariff. 

I  will  step  round  at  once  and  offer  my  seiTices,  before 
other  folks  begin  to  tinker  with  him. 

B.  B.  KimtaU,  Was  he  Successful?  iL  7. 

tinkerly  (ting'k6r-li),  a.  [<  tinker  +  -ly'^.']  Per- 
taining to  or  characteristic  of  a  tinker ;  like  a 
tinker,  or  a  tinker's  work. 

Fie !  whipping-post,  tinkerly  stuff ! 

Shirley,  Love  Tricks,  ii.  1. 

tinkershire  (ting'kSr-sher),  n.  The  common 
murre  or  guillemot,  Lomvia  troile.  Also  Um- 
kershue.     pjocal,  Eng.] 

Tinker's-weed  (ting'kerz-wed),  n.  The  fever- 
root,  Xriosteutn  perfoUatum :  so  named  from  a 
Dr.  Tinker  of  New  England.  It  has  purgative 
and  emetic  properties.  Also,  erroneously,  Tin- 
k-ar's-root. 

tinkle^  (ting'kl),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tinkled,  ppr. 
tinkling.  [<  MB.  '^tinklen,  tinelen  ;  freq.  of  Unk'^. 
Ct.  tingle.']  1.  intrans.  1.  To  make  or  give  forth 
a  succession  of  little  clinking  sounds;  clink  or 
tink  repeatedly  or  continuously. 

Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels, 
and  have  not  charity,  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass,  or 
a  tinkling  cymbal.  1  Cor.  xiii.  1. 

The  water  tinkles  like  a  distant  guitar. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  49. 

2.  To  tingle. 

And  his  ears  tinkled,  and  his  colour  fled. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  1.  94. 

II,  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  clink  or  tink;  jin- 
gle;'ring. 


tinning 

The  Sexton  or  Bell-Man  goeth  about  the  Streets  with  a 
small  Bell  in  his  Hand,  which  he  tinkleOi. 

J.  Ray,  Select  EemaiHS,  p.  207. 

2.  To  affect  by  tinking  sounds ;  lead  or  draw 
by  ringing  or  jingling. 

The  very  kirk  evanished,  whose  small  bell  tinkled  tha 
joyous  school-boy  to  worship  on  sunny  Sabbaths. 

Noctes  Amorosianx,  Feb.,  1832. 

3t.  To  cause  to  ring  or  resound. 

With  clamorns  howling 
Thee  place  shee  tinkled.        Startihurst,  ^neid,  iii. 

tinkle^  (ting'kl),  n.  [<  Unkle\  «.]  A  succession 

of  small  tmking  or  clinking  sounds;   a  soft 

jingling  noise. 

The  tinkle  of  the  thirsty  rill.     M.  Arruld,  Bacchanalia. 

With  a  ripple  of  leaves  and  a  tinkle  of  stream 

The  f  uU  world  rolls  In  a  rhythm  of  praise. 

W.  E.  Henley,  Midsummer  Days  and  Nights. 

tinkle^t  (ting'kl),  v.  i.    To  tinker. 

Who  tinkles  then,  or  personates  Tom  Tinker? 

B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  L  1. 

tinkler  (ting'kl6r),  n.  [<  tinkle  +  -eri.]  1.  A 
tinker;  hence,  a  vagabond;  a  craven. 

For  Huntly  and  Sinclair,  they  both  play'd  the  UnMer. 
Battle  of  Sheriff-Mvir  (ChUd's  Ballads,  VII.  181). 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  tinkles ;  in  slang  use, 
a  small  bell. 

"Jerk  the  tinMer,"  These  words  in  plain  English  con- 
'veyed  an  injunction  to  ring  the  bell. 

Dickens,  Oliver  Twist,  xv. 

tinkling  (ting'kHng),  n.  [<  Unkle\  v.]  1.  A 
tinkling  noise;  the  sound  of  successive  tinks 
or  clinks. 

The  daughters  of  Zion,  .  .  .  mincing  as  they  go,  and 
making  a  tinkling  with  their  feet.  Isa.  iii.  16. 

That  peculiar  high  inharmonious  noise  [in  music]  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  tinkling. 

HelmhoUz,  Sensations  of  Tone  (trans.),  p.  128. 

2.  A  kind  of  blackbird,  Quiscalus  erassvrostris, 

common  in  Jamaica:  so  called  from  its  notes. 
tin-liquor  (tin'lik"or),  n.    A  solution  of  tin  in 

strong  acid,  used  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing. 
tinman  (tin'man),  n. ;  pi.  Unmen  (-men).     1.  A 

workman  in  tm-plate ;  a  maker  of  tin  vessels. 

Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the  Unman  .  .  .  was  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  leading  and  most  skilful  mechanics. 

Coniempcrrary  Bev.,  LII.  398. 
2.  A  dealer  in  tinware. 

Did'st  thou  never  pop 
Thy  Head  into  a  Tinman's  Shop?    Prim,  A  Simile 

tin-mordant  (tin'm6r"dant),  n.  Same  as  Unn 
liquor. 

tinmouth  (tin 'month),  n.  A  fish:  same  as  crap- 
pie.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

tinned  (tind),  p.  a.  1.  Covered,  overlaid,  or 
coated  with  tin :  as,  tinned  dishes.     [Eng.] 

Use  Unned  tacks,  as  they  do  not  rust. 

Paper-hanger,  p.  30. 

2.  Packed  or  preserved  in  hermetically  sealed 
tins;  canned:  as,  tinned! milk;  tinned  jneata. 

We  were  obliged  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  tinned  provisions. 
Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  467. 

Tinned  Bbeet-lron,  tin-plate.— Tinned  ware,  metal- 
ware  protected  by  tinning :  applied  especially  to  early  and 
decorative  work  as  distinguished  from  tinware. 
tinnent  (tin'en),  a.  [<  ME.  Unnen,  <  AS.  Unen 
=  OHGr.  MHG.  einin  (cf .  G.  zinnem) ;  as  tin  + 
-en2.]  Consisting  of  tin ;  made  of  tin. 
Thy  Tinnen  Chariot  shod  with  burning  bosses. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  4. 

tinner  (tin'6r),  n.  [<  tin  +  -erl.]  If.  One  who 
works  in  a  tin-mine  or  tin-works. 

All  tinners  and  labourers  in  and  about  the  stannaries 
shall,  during  the  time  of  their  working  therein  bona  fide, 
be  privileged  from  suits  of  other  courts. 

Blackst&ne,  Com.,  III.  vi. 

2.  A  tinman  or  tinsmith Tinner's  stove,  a  tin- 
man's stove ;  a  portable  stove  of  sheet-metal  at  which  tin- 
men and  plumbers  heat  their  soldering-tools. 

Tinnevelly  senna.    See  sennu. 

tinnientt  (tin'i-ent),  a.  [<  L.  Unnien{t-)s,  ppr. 
of  tinimre,  ring:  see  Ung^,  Unk.]  Emitting  a 
clear  ringing  or  tinkling  sound.    Imp.  Diet. 

tinning  (tin'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  «8n,  f.]  1. 
The  art  or  process  of  coating  metallic  surfaces 
with  tin,  of  making  or  repairing  tinware,  or  of 
packing  substances  in  tin  cans  for  preservation. 
The  protection  of  copper  from  rusting  by  tinning  was 
known  as  early  as  the  time  of  Pliny ;  a  similar  treatment 
of  sheet  iron  was  first  mentioned  by  Agricola. 

As  you  see,  sir,  I  work  at  Unning.  I  put  new  bottoms 
into  old  tin  tea-pots,  and  such  like. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  302. 

2.  The  layer  or  coat  of  tin  thus  applied. —  3t. 
Tinware. 

If  your  butter,  when  it  is  melted,  tastes  of  brass,  it  is 
your  master's  fault,  who  will  not  allow  you  a  silver  sauce- 
pan ;  besides,  .  .  .  new  tinning  is  very  chargeable. 

Swift,  Advice  to  Servants  (Cook). 


tiiming-metal 

tinning-metal  (tin'ing-mQfal), ».  Solder,  usu- 
ally composed  of  equal  weigjEitsof  tin  and  lead, 
used  by  eleotrotypers  for  coating  (tinning)  the 
backs  of  copper  snells  for  the  reception  of  the 
fused  backing-metal.  The  latter  is  poured  into  the 
shelly  and,  when  cooled,  is  firmly  united  to  them  by  the 
tinning-metal. 
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in  passing  the  sheets,  after  they  have  received  the  final 
coating  of  tin,  between  steel  rollers.  "  The  object  of  this 
process,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important  improvement 
of  modern  times,  is  to  spread  or  equalize  the  metal  over 
the  surface  of  the  sheet"  (ii'iowei-).— Crystallized  tin- 
plate,  tin-plate  on  whose  surface  the  crystalline  structure 
of  the  metal  is  developed  by  treatment  with  a  mixture  of 
dilute  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids. 


■tannitus  (ti-ni'tus),  n.     [NL.,  <  L.  Unnitus,  a  tmplate(tm'plat'),«.«-;  pret.  andpp.  towptefcd, 
ringing,  a  jingling,  <  Unnire,  pp.  tinnittis,  ring:    PPr-  tinplaUng.     [<  tm-plate,  n.]     To  plate  or 
see  «in«ie««.]   In  med.,  a  ringing  in  the  ears,   in    coat  with  tm.    2*e  J/nmneer,  LXIX.  49b. 
many  cases  tinnitus  is  an  unimportant  symptom,  depend-  tin-pot  (tin'pot),  n.    In  the  manufacture  of  tin- 
Ing  on  some  local  temporary  affection  of  the  ear,  disorder       '    '  '  ■  -  i         »     -^^    i  -  j   j-i.  - 

of  the  digestive  system,  or  excitement  of  the  cerebral  cir- 
culation. But  it  is  often  of  a  more  serious  nature,  being 
a  common  ^mptom  of  organic  disease  of  the  auditory 
nerve,  or  of  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear.  More  fully 
timvitus  auritim, 

tinnock  (tin'ok), ».  [Cf.pirawocfei.]  A  titmouse, 
as  Parvus  cserule'us.     [ProT.  Eug.] 

Tinnuuculus  (ti-nung'ku-lus),  M.  [Nil.  (VieiUot, 
1807),  <  L.  tmnunaulus,  a  Mnd  of  hawk.]  A 
genus  of  Falconidx,  or  subgenus  of  Falco,  con- 
taining small  falcons  such  as  the  kestrel  and 
some  sparrow-hawks,  it  was  originally  a  specific 
name  of  the  European  kestrel,  as  Faloo  ttnnuneulue,  now  tiil-pulp  (tin'pulp) 


plate  as  at  present  carried  on  in  England,  the 
pot,  filled  with  molten  tin,  in  which  the  sheet 
of  iron  receives  its  first  coating  of  tin,  imme- 
diately after  being  taken  out  of  the  palm-oil 
bath. 

From  the  palm-oil  bath,  by  means  of  tongs,  the  sheets 
are  passed  by  the  tinman,  who  has  charge  of  both  pots, 
to  the  Un  pot,  which  is  full  of  molten  tin,  and  here  they 
remain  to  soak  for  a  period  of  20  minutes,  the  tinman 
constantly,  by  means  of  his  tongs,  opening  and  re-opening 
the  pack  (which  is  always  beneath  the  metal),  with  the 
object  of  enabling  the  melted  tin  to  get  at  every  part  of 
the  surface.     Flower,  A  Hist,  of  the  Trade  in  Tin,  p.  170. 

A  dyeing  material,  con- 


commonly  called  Tiymwrbeulus  dlaudariitx.  The  common 
sparrow-hawk  of  the  United  States  is  T.  Bparverim.  There 
are  several  others.  Also  called  FaZcuia,  See  second  cut 
under  sparrow-hawk. 
tinny  (tiu'i),  a.  [<  Un  +  -jri.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  tin ;  containing  tin ;  resembling  tin. 

Dart  [the  river]  nigh  chockt  with  sands  of  tinny  mines. 

Spemer,  F.  Q.,  IV.  xL  SI.     _ 
Those  arms  of  sea  that  thrust  into  the  Unny  strand  (of  tii-pTltty  (tin'putfi),  TO, 


sistmg  of  the  precipitate  obtained  from  a  solu- 
tion of  protochlorid  (muriate)  or  bichlorid  of 
tin  and  yellow  prussiate  of  potash.  Also  called 
prussiate  of  Un. 

The  so-called  prussiate  of  tin,  or  tin-pvlp,  is  chiefly  used 
as  an  ingredient  in  printing  steam-blues  on  cotton. 

W.  Crookes,  Dyeing  and  Calico-Printing,  p.  166. 

Same  as  putty-pow- 


Cornwalll 
By  their  meand'red  creeks  Indenting  of  that  land. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  L  167. 


def.    Ure,  Diet.,  HI.  220, 

tin-saw  (tin'sft),M.  A  kind  of  saw  used  by  brick- 
layers for  sawing  kerfs  in  bricks,  to  facilitate 
Long  Hnny  mouth  [of  a  flsh,  the  tinmonth].  dressing  them  with  the  ax  to  the  shape  required. 

SportsmoM'.  Gazetteer-,  p.  379.  tin-scrap  (tin'skrap);m. ,  The  waste  of  tin-plate 
Tinoceras  (ti-nos'e-ras),  B.  [NL.  (O.  0.  Marsh,  left  from  the  manufacture  of  tinware.  Thepro- 
1872),  <  Gr.  Tehetv"  stretch  (see  thin^),  +  icepag,  portion  of  this  is  large,  and  it  is  worked  up  into  many 
Vinm  1  1  A  MTiiis  of  biiM  fossil  TnnTTiTriflls  small  articles,  or  treated  metallurgically  for  the  recovery 
nom.j  i.  A  genus  or  nuge  lossu  mammais  ^  ^^^  j^^^  ^^^  ^.j^  contained  in  It. 
from  the  Eocene  of  North  Amenca,  related  to  tjugg  (^ng)  ^.  j. .  pret.  and  pp.  Umed,  ppr.  Uns- 
Dmoceras.  SeelHjiocerato.— 2.  [i.  c] -Anam-  i^g_  [Appar.  a  back-formation  from  iwweiZ,  «»i- 
mal  of  this  genus.  jg„]    To  cover  (a  child's  ball)  with  worsted  of 

tinoceratld  (ti-no-ser'a-tid),  a.    Belonging  or    various  colors.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
related  to,  or  having  the  characters  of,  the  ge-  tinseli  (tin'sel),  n.    [<  MB.  Unsel,  Unsale,  Un- 
nus  Tmoceras.     Also  used  substantively.  gm  logg  <  ^j^  logg  /gee  Une^),  +  -sel,  a  f orma- 

Tinopormse  (tFno-po-n'ne),  n.pl.  JNIi.,  <  Ti-    y^e  seen  in  G.  wechsel,  sehicksal,  etc.]    Loss; 


noporus  +  4nsB.'[_  A  subfamily  of  BotaUidse, 
with  a  test  consisting  of  irregularly  heaped 
chambers,  with  (or  sometimes  without)  a  more 
or  less  distinctly  spiral  primordial  portion,  and 
for  the  most  part  without  any  general  aperture. 

Tinopoms  (ti-nop'o-rus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  rclvtiv, 
stretch  (see  *W»i),  +  ndpoq,  a  pore.]    The  name- 

igiving  genus  of  Tinoporinse.     W.  B.  Carpenter. 

Tinospora  (ti-nos'po-ra),  n.   [NL.  (Miers,  1851), 


forfeiture.     [Obsolete  or  Scotch.] 

Boith  the  wynning  and  timaill 

Off  gour  haill  Eegioun  and  ryng. 

LavOer,  Dewtie  of  Kyngis  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3S2. 

Tinsel  of  superiority,  a  remedy  introduced  by  statute 
for  unentered  vassals  whose  superiors  are  themselves  un- 
inf  eft,  and  therefore  cannot  effectually  enter  them. — Tin- 
sel Of  the  feu,  in  Scots  law,  the  loss  or  forfeiture  of  a  feu- 
right  by  failure  to  pay  the  feu-duty  for  two  years  whole 
and  together. 


\.LU\m}siiL€it\,vi.-i^\ja  y\j-i.ai.ii/,    |_j.i  j^.  v-liuoxo,  j.ul.j./,      ana  togeiner. 

<  L.  Unus  (old  name  of  the  laurustinus,  q.  v.)  -I-  tinsel^  (tin'sel),  n.  and  a.     [Early  mod.  E.  also 


Gr.  anopd,  a,  seed.]  A  genus  of  plants,  of  the 
■order  Menispermacese,  type  of  the  tribe  Tinospo- 
reie.  it  is  charactedzed  by  flowers  with  six  sepals  and 
aa  many  petals,  and  by  free  stamens  with  their  anther- 
cells  lateral  and  distinct.  The  8  species  are  natives,  one  of 
Africa,  one  of  Australasia,  and  the  others  of  tropical  Asia. 
Their  flowers  are  borne  in  long  and  slender  unbranched  ra- 
cemes, followed  by  ovoid  drupes.    See  gvlaneha. 

Tinospores  (ti-no-spo're-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Ben- 
tham  and  Hooker,  1862),'  <  Tinospora  +  -ese.'\  A 
tribe  of  polypetalous  plants,  of  the  order  Meni- 
spermaeese,  characterized  by  flowers  usually 
with  three  carpels,  drupaceous  in  fruit,  and  con- 
taining a  menisooid  albuminous  seed  with  the 
cotyledons  laterally  divaricate.  It  includes  15 
genera,  of  which  Tinospora  is  the  type. 

tin-penny  (tin'pen"i),  n.  A  customary  duty 
formerly  paid  to  tithingmen  for  liberty  to  dig 
in  the  English  tin-mines. 

tin-pillt  (tin'pint),  n.  A  pint  measure.  [Bay 
of  fiindy.] 

tin-plate  (tin'plaf),  n.  Sheet-iron  coated  with 
tin.  It  is  an  important  article  of  manufacture,  especial- 
ly in  Great  Britain,  from  which  country  it  is  largely  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States,  where  it  is  used  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways,  especially  for  kitchen  utensils,  and  for  cans 
(called  tins  in  England)  for  preserving  meaij,vegetables,and 
fruit  by  keeping  them  in  an  air-tight  condition.  The  use  of 
the  tin  is  to  prevent  the  iron  from  rusting,  tin  being  a  met- 


Unsell,  UnsU,  Mnsille  (also  Unsey) ;  by  apheresis 
from  *eUneelle,  <  OP.  esUncelle,  F.  eKncelle, 
spark,  sparkle,  twinkle,  flash,  earlier  *escin- 
telle  (?),  <  L.  s&,ntilla,  sparky  flash :  see  soin- 
Ulla.l  t,  n.  1.  Some  glittering  metallic  sub- 
stance, as  burnished  brass,  copper,  or  tin,  made 
in  sheets  approaching  the  thinness  of  foil,  and 
used  in  pieces,  strips,  or  threads  for  any  pur- 
pose in  which  a  sparkling  effect  is  desired  with- 
out much  cost.  Gold  and  silver  tinsel,  round 
or  flat,  made  of  Dutch  metal,  is  much  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  artifloial  flies. 

There  were  "also  tin,sille,  tinfoil,  gold  and  silver  leaf, 
and  colours  of  different  kinds." 

SPrutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  31. 

Many,  ...  to  whose  passive  ken 
Those  mighty  spheres  that  gem  infinity 
Were  on^  specks  of  tinsel  fix'd  in  heaven. 

Shelley,  Queen  Mah,  t. 

3.  A  fabric  or  some  material  for  dress  over- 
laid or  shot  with  glittering  metallic  sparkles 
or  threads.  The  name  has  been  given  to  cloth 
of  silk  interwoven  with  gold  or  silver  threads. 
Skirts,  round  underborne  with  a  bluish  tinsel. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  1.  22. 
It  will  abide  no  more  test  than  the  tinsel 
We  clad  our  masques  in  for  an  hour's  wearing. 

Fletcher  and  Ratdey,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  ii.  2. 


al  which  is  not  perceptibly  corroded  by  air  or  weak  acids.     „    _.  ...        t  j.      •         _    .5„„i ,.  „, 

Themanufactureoftin-plateofgoodquaUtyrequiresgreat     8.  Figuratively,  ghstening  or  gaudy  Show ;  su- 


skill,  considerable  hand-labor,  and  a  superior  quality  of 
iron.  For  the  best  quality  of  tin-plate  the  iron  is  refined 
with  the  use  of  Charcot  alone ;  such  iron  is  called  eha/rcoaX- 
plate.  Plate  made  from  puddled  iron  is  generally  known 
as  coke-plate.  The  processes  of  preparing  the  u:on  and  coat- 
ing the  surface  with  tin  vary  somewhat  in  different  man- 
ufactories, but  the  essential  features  are  that  the  plates 
shall  be  properly  cleaned  by  chemical  and  mechanical 
means,  shall  be  toughened  by  rolling  between  polished 
rollers,  annealed,  cleaned  again,  and  flnally  coated  with 
tin  by  a  somewhat  complicated  series  of  operations.  In 
the  very  best  kind  of  tin-plate  the  coating  of  tin  is  made 
of  extra  thickness,  and  the  surface  worked  over  with  a 


perficial  glitter  or  sparkle ;  garish  pretense, 

There  is  a  dangerous  tinsel  in  false  taste,  by  which  the 
unwary  mind  and  young  imagination  are  often  fascinated. 

Ooldmiith,  Taste. 

II,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  characteristic  of,  tin- 
sel; hence,  gaudy;  showy  to  excess ;  speciously 
glittering. 

Tinsd  affections  make  a  glorious  glistering. 

Fletcher,  loyal  Subject,  iii.  3. 


Light  coin,  the  tinsel  clink  of  compliment. 

, .__  _  Tennyson,  Princess,  ii.> 

polislied  hOTomer  on  a  polished  anvil.  An  important  im-  fj„_„i2  /•Hn'aon  n  t  •  nret  a-nH  rm  Nvj/pUd 
provement  in  the  manufacture  of  tin-plate  came  intogen-  tinSel-=  (tm  sei;,  V.  t. ,  -pvet.  and  pp.  ttnseiea, 
eral  use  in  England  between  1860  and  1866.    It  consists     tinselled,  ppr.  tinseling,  ttnselltng.     [<  tniseU,  «.] 
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To  adorn  with  tinsel ;  hence,  to  adorn  with  any- 
thing showy  and  glittering. 

Figured    satin,  tinselled    and    overcast   with   golden 
threads.  Urquhart,  tr.  of  Kabelais,  i.  66. 

She,  Unsell'd  o'er  in  robes  of  varying  hues, 
With  self-applause  her  wild  creation  views. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  81. 

tinsel-embroidery  (tin'sel-em-broi"d6r-i),  n. 
Embroidery  on  openwork  or  thin  material  with 
narrow  tinsel,  which  is  put  on  with  the  needle 
like  yarn,  and  is  used  as  gold  thread  is  in  em- 
broidery of  a  higher  class. 

tinseling,  tinselling  (tin'sel-ing),  n.  [Verbal 
n.  of  UnseP,  ».]  In  eeram.,  a  process  by  which 
the  surface  of  a  piece  of  pottery  is  made  to 
appear  metallic  in  parts  by  washing  with  a 
species  of  metallic  luster. 

tinselly  (tin'sel-i),  a.  [<  Unsel'^^  +  -J^l.]  Ee- 
sembling  tinsel;  gaudy;  showy  and  superficial. 
[Bare.]    Imp.  JMot, 

tinselly  (tin'sel-i),  adv.  [<  tinsel^  +  -ly^.^  In 
a  gaudy  and  superficial  manner.  [Eare.] 
Imp.  Diet. 

tinselry(tin'sel-ri),m.  [,<  tinsel^  + -(e)ry.]  Glit- 
tering or  tawdry  material;  that  with  which  a 
gaudy  show  is  made,  or  the  show  itself.  [Eare.] 
We  found  the  bats  flying  ahoilt  in  the  arches  above  and 
behind  the  altar,  and  priests  and  boys  firing  guns  at  them, 
among  the  poor  Hnsetry  of  the  worship,  with  results  more 
damaging  to  "hell,  book,  and  candle"  than  birds. 

S.  Bowles,  Our  New  West,  xxvii. 

tinsent  (tin'sn),  n.    Same  as  tinsel^. 

tinseyt  (tin'si),  a.  [A  var.  of  tinsel^,  simulating 

an  adj.  term,  -hi;  of.  *mse%.]    Same  as  Unsel^. 

The  mock  finery  of  the  actors,  who  were  "Strutting 

round  their  Salconies  In  their  Tinsey  Robes." 

Quoted  in  Asltton'a  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne, 

[I.  260. 

tin-shop  (tin'shop),  n.  A  shop  or  establish- 
ment where  tinware  is  made  and  repaired. 

tinsman  (tinz'man),  n.;  pi.  Unsmen  (-men). 
A  tinsmith.  Elect.  Sev.  (Amer.),  XVIII.  23. 
[Bare.] 

tinsmith  (tin'smith),  n.  A  worker  in  tin-plate ; 
a  maker  of  tinware. 

tinsmithing  (tin'smith-ing),  n.  The  work  or 
trade  of  a  tinsmith;  the  making  of  tinware. 

tinstone  (tin'ston),  n.  The  miners'  name  for 
tin  dioxid,  the  principal  ore  of  tin ;  the  cassiter- 
ite  of  the  mineralogist. 

tin-streaming  (tin'stre"ming),  n.  See  stream- 
ing, 1.    F.  Pollock,  Land  Laws,  p.  50. 

tin-stuff  (tin'stuf),  n.  Tin  ore  with  its  gangue 
as  it  comes  from  the  mine. 

tinti  (tint),  n.  [A  reduction  of  tinct,  or  an  ac- 
com.  of  teint  (an  obs.  form  of  taint^),  <  F.  teint. 
temte  =  Pr.  tenia,  tent  =  Sp.  iinta,  Unte  =  Pg. 
tinta  =  It.  Unta,  t^to,  dye,  tint;  or  else  directly 
<  It.  tinta,  Unto,  <  L.  Unctus,  dye,  hue :  see  tinct, 
taint^.']  1.  A  variety  of  a  color,  especially  and 
properly  aluminousvarietyof  low  chroma;  also, 
abstractly,  the  respect  in  which  a  color  may 
be  varied  by  more  or  less  admixture  of  white 
Ught,  which  at  once  increases  the  luminosity 
and  diminishes  the  chroma.  In  painting,  tints  are 
the  colors,  considered  as  more  or  less  bright,  deejp,  or  thin, 
by  the  due  use  and  combination  of  which  a  picture  re- 

.    ceives  its  shades,  softness,  and  variety. 

Though  dim  as  yet  in  tini  and  line. 
We  trace  Thy  picture's  wise  design. 

Whittier,  Thy  Will  be  Done. 

2.  In  engraving,  a  series  of  parallel  lines  cut  upon 
a  wood  block  with  a  tint-tool,  so  as  to  produce 
an  even  and  uniform  shading,  as  in  clear  skies. 
—Aerial  tints.  See  aMoJ.— Aqueous  tint.  Seeagtieovs. 
—Crossed  tint.  See  tint-bloek.—Tia.t  tint,  color  of  uni- 
form tint,  not  shaded.  In  decorative  art  flat  tints  are 
placed  in  juxtaposition,  without  being  blended. — Rubbed 
tints.  See  nib.- Ruled  tint.  See  tint-block.— &a,teiy 
tint,  a  distinctive  tint  given  to  hank-notes,  drafts,  bonds, 
etc.,  as  a  security  against  counterfeiting. — Secondaxy 
tints.  See  secondary.— Tint  With  high  lights.  See 
tint-block. 

tint!  (tint),  v.  t.    [<  tint\  «.]    To  apply  a  tint 
or  tints  to;  color  in  a  special  manner;  tinge. 
Be  thou  the  rainbow  to  the  storms  of  life  1 
The  evening  beam  that  smiles  the  clouds  away. 
And  tints  to-morrow  with  prophetic  ray  1 

Byron,  Bride  of  Abydos,  ii.  20. 
Tinted  paper,  paper  having  a  more  or  less  light  uniform 
shade  of  some  color,  imparted  to  it  either  in  the  process 
of  manufacture  or  by  subsequent  treatment. 

tint^  (tint).    A  Scotch  preterit  ottine^. 

tintage  (tin'taj),  n.  [<  *m«i  -1-  -age.2  The  col- 
oring or  shading  of  anything ;  state  or  condi- 
tion as  to  color.     [Eare.] 

The  unvarying  tintage,  all  shining  greens  and  ha^ 
blues.  Livingstone's  L</e  Work,  p.  376. 

tintamart,  tintamarret  (tin-ta-mar'),  n.  [<  P. 
tintamarre  (=  Wall,  titamar),  a  confused  noise ; 
origin  obscure.]    A  confused  noise;  an  uproar. 
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Nor  is  there  any  Motion  or  the  least  Untammr  of  Trou- 
ble In  any  Part  ol  the  Country,  which  is  rare  in  France, 
t  Howell,  Letters,  1. 1.  19. 

tint-block  (tiut'blok),  n.  In  printing,  a  surface 
of  wood  or  metal  prepared  for  printing  typo- 
graphioallj;  the  background  or  ground-tint  of  a 
page  or  an  illustration  in  two  or  more  colors.  A 
ruled  tint  has  faint  and  close  parallel  white  lines  on  its  sur- 
face. A  (sroiwedtmi  has  lines  crossing  one  another.  A.  tint 
with  high  lights  has  bits  or  patches  of  white  cut  out  in  the 
places  where  glints  of  white  are  needed  to  give  effect  to 
the  engraving.  Tinted  printing-surfaces  are  ottenest  made 
by  engraving  by  hand  or  by  a  rming-machine.  The  appear- 
ance of  flat  surfaces  of  cloth,  smooth  wood,  marble,  or 
grained  leather  Is  often  produced  by  pressing  the  mate- 
rial selected  upon  a  heated  plate  of  soft  metal. 

tint-drawing  (tint'drft"ing),  n.  The  drawing 
of  objects  or  surfaces  in  water-color  or  a  wash 
of  uniform  tint,  or  of  varying  shades  of  the  same 
tint,  as  the  subject  may  require. 

tinter  (tin't^r),  n.  [<  Unfi  +  -erK']  1.  A  per- 
son who  tints,  or  an  instrument  for  tinting. — 
3,  A  slide  of  plain  colored  glass,  as  pink  or 
blue,  used  with  the  magic  lantern  to  give  moon- 
light or  sunrise  efEeots,  or  the  like,  to  pictures 
from  plain  or  unoolored  slides. 

tinternellti  »•  [Cf .  OF.  Unton,  a  kind  of  dance, 
the  burden  of  a  song,  the  ting  of  a  bell,  <  tinter, 
ring :  see  ting.']   A  certain  old  dance.   MalUwell. 

tintiness  (tin'ti-nes),  n.  The  state  or  condition 
of  being  tinty. 

What  painters  call  tintiness  when  they  observe  that  the 
brilliancy  of  local  tints  severally  alf  ects  their  harmony  and 
the  tertiaries  are  weak.  Atltensewm,  So.  3073,  p.  377. 

tinting  (tin'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  tint^,  «.] 
In  line-engraving,  the  method  or  act  of  produ- 
cing an  even  and  uniform  shading  by  cutting  a 
series  of  parallel.lines  on  the  plate  or  block. 

tintinnabula,  n.    Plural  of  tintitmabulvm. 

tintinnabulant  (tin-ti-nab'u-lant),  a.  [<  L.  tim- 
tinnabulum,  a, 'beRisee  tintinnabulum),  +  -ant.'] 
Same  as  tintinnaiular.     [Rare.] 

i<Yappant  and  tinUnnatnUttnt  appendages  [knockers  and 
bells].  if.  Smith,  Sejected  Addresses,  X. 

tintinnabular  (tin-ti-nab'u-lS,r),  a.  [<  L.  iin- 
Unnabuhm,  a  bell,  +  -or3.]'  'bt  or  relating  to 
bells  or  their  sound. 

tintinnabulary  (tin-ti-nab'u-la-ri),  a.  Same  as 
tintinnabular.    Bulwer,  Pelh'am,  xxv.     [Rare.] 

tintinnabulation  (tin-ti-nab-u-la'shon),  n.  [< 
L.  tintinnabulum,  a  bell,  -I-  -dUon.]  "The  ring- 
ing of  a  bell  or  of  bells ;  a  sound  like  that  of 
ringing  bells. 

The  tintinnabulatian  that  so  musically  wells 
From  the  bells,  .  .  . 
From  the  jingling  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bells. 

Foe,  The  Bells. 

tintinnabulous  (tin-ti-nab'u-lus),  a.  [<  L.  tin- 
UnnabuVum,  a  bell,  +  -oms.] '  Given  to  or  char- 
acterized by  the  ringing  of  a  beU,  or  the  mak- 
ing of  bell-like  sounds. 

I,  and  many  others  who  suifered  much  from  his  [the 
college  porter's]  UrMnncHyulous  propensities,  .  .  .  have 
forgiven  him.  De  Quineey,  Opium  Eater,  p.  84. 

tintinnabulum  (tin-ti-nab'u-lum),  n. ;  pi.  tin- 
tinnabula (-la).  [<  L.  tinlMinabulwm,  a  bell  (cf. 
ML.  tinUnnum,  OP.  tantan,  a  cow-bell),  <  *w- 
Unnare,  ring,  clink,  jangle,  redupl.  of  timiire, 
tinire,  ring,  tinkle:  see  tinnient,  ting^.]  l._  A 
bell ;  specifically,  a  grelot :  especially  a,pplied 
to  such  an  object  of  antique  Roman  origin. — 
2.  A  rattle  formed  of  small  bells  or  small 
plates  of  metal. 

Tintinnidae'  (tin-tin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Tin- 
Unnus  +  -idsB.]  A  family  of  heterotriehous 
(formerly  supposed  to  be  peritrichous)  ciliate 
iafusorians,  typified  by  the  genus  Tintinwus. 
These  animalcules  are  free-swimming  or  sedentary,  and 
mostly  inhabit  a  lorica,  or  indurated  sheath,  to  the  bottom 
or  side  of  which  the  ovate  or  pyriform  body  is  attached  by 
a  retractile  pedicle  or  filament  from  the  posterior  end  of 
the  body.  The  mouth  is  eccentric,  terminal  or  nearly  so, 
with  circular  peristome  fringed  with  large  chrate  cilia. 
The  general  cuticular  surface  is  more  or  less  completely 
clothed  with  fine  vibratile  cilia.  Genera  besides  the  type 
are  Timtinnidium,  Vasieola,  and  StromUdinopsis.  Usually 
written  Tintinmidm. 

Tintinnus(tin-tin'us),».  [NL.  (Sehrank,  1803), 
<  L.  tintinnare,  ring:  see  tintimiabulum.]  The 
typical  genus  of  Tintinnidx,  containing  free 
loricate  forms  adherent  by  a  retractile  pedicle. 
These  animalcules  are  all  marine,  and  under  the  micro- 
■  scope  display  great  agility.  There  are  many  species,  such 
as  T.  inquUi-mis.  .„ 

tintless  (tint'les),  a.  [<  «i»«l  +  -less.]  Having 
no  tint ;  colorless.  Charlotte  JSrowfe,  Villette,  xii. 
tintometer  (tin-tom'e-t6r),  n.  [<  tinf^  +  Gr. 
iiiTpov,  measure.]  An  instrument  or  apparatus 
for  determining  tints  or  shades  of  color  by  com- 
parison with  standard  tints  or  shades.,  Lovi- 
bond's,  one  of  the  more  recent  and  improved  instruments, 
consists  of  a  combination  of  standard  colored  glasses  so 
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arranged  that  all  side  light  is  out  off.  The  tint  to  be  de- 
termined is  compared  with  the  different  tints  obtained 
by  these  combinations  until  one  is  found  which  it  matches. 
tint-tool  (tint'tol),  n.  In  wood-engraving,  an  im- 
plement used  to  cut  parallel  lines  on  a  block, 
so  as  to  produce  a  tint,  it  has  a  handle  like  that  of  ' 
the  burin,  but  the  blade  is  thinner  at  the  back,  and  deep- 
er, and  the  point-angle  is  much  more  acute.  See  cut  un- 
der graver. 

tinty  (tin'ti),  a.  [<  tinfi-  +  -j/i.]  Exhibiting 
discordant  diversity  or  contrast  of  tints;  in- 
harmoniously  tinted  or  colored,  as  a  painting. 
Athemeum^  Feb.  4,  1888,  p.  153. 

tintype  (tm'tip),  n.  A  photographic  positive 
taken  on  a  thin  plate  of  japaimed  iron ;  a  fer- 
rotype. 

tinware  (tin' war),  n.  Wares  of  tin;  articles, 
especially  vessels  for  holding  liquids,  made  of 
tin-plate. 

tin^witts  (tin' wits),  n.  pi.  Dressed  tin  ore  con- 
taining so  much  pyrites,  arsenic,  or  other  dele- 
terious ingredients  that  it  piust  be  roasted  or 
calcined  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  or  in  a  spe- 
cially contrived  caloiner,  before  being  passed 
through  the  processes  of  jigging,  tossing,  diUu- 
ing,  etc.     [Cornwall,  Eng.] 

tin- works  (tin'w6rks),  n.  sing.  andjpZ.  Works 
or  an  establishment  for  the  mining  or  manu- 
facture of  tin,  or  for  the  making  of  tin- 
ware. 

tin-WOrmt  (tin'wfirm),  n.  A  small  red  worm, 
round,  and  having  many  legs,  much  like  a  hog- 
louse.    Bailey^  1731. 

tiny  (ti'ni  or  tin'i),  a.  [Also  teeny  (common  in 
childish  use) ;  formerly  also  tinny,  tyny;  early 
mod.  E.  and  late  ME.  also  tine,  tyne;  origin  un- 
certain ;  if  the  early  forms  time,  tyne  are  intend- 
ed for  Uny,  with  which,  at  any  rate,  they  have 
merged,  the  formation  is  prob.  <  time^,  var.  teen^, 
trouble,  sorrow,  -1-  -yi,  the  orig.  sense  of  tiny 
being  then  'fretful,  peevish';  at.  peevish,  teat- 
ish,  tettish,  a.,  and^e«i,  n.,  also  applied  esp.  to 
children,  and  so  coming,  like  Uny,  to  imply 
smallness  of  size,  an  implication  derived  also 
in  the  case  of  tiny  from  the  adj.  little  usually 
preceding.]  Very  diminutive;  minute;  wee. 
It  is  frequently  used  with  little  as  an  intensification  of 
its  force ;  as,  a  little  tiny  boy ;  a  tiny  little  piece  of  some- 
thing. 

Sec.  Pas.  Haylle,  lytylle  tyne  mop  I  rewarder  of  mede ! . . . 
Haylle,  lytylle  mylk  sop  I  haylle,  David  sede  1 

Tovmeley  Mysteries,  p.  96. 
When  that  I  was  and  a  little  tine  boy. 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  v.  1.  S98  (fol.  1623). 
All  that  heard  a  litHe  tinny  page. 
By  his  ladyes  coach  as  he  ran. 
IiitUe  Uusgrave  and  Lady  Barnard  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  17). 
But  Annie  from  her  baby's  forehead  dipt 
A  tiny  curl,  and  gave  it.    Tennyscm,  Enoch  Arden. 
Tiny  percbes,  the  elassomes. 

-tion.  [MB.  -tion,  -don,  -cioun,  -eimi,  <  OF. 
-tion,  -aion,  -dun,  also  -gon,  -son,  -sun,  F.  -tion, 
-am  =  Sp.  -don  =  Pg.  -cSo  =  It.  -mone  =  D. 
-tie  =  Gr.  -tion,  <  L.  -Uo(n-),  a  suffix  of  ab- 
stract nouns  (many  used  as  concrete),  as  in 
die-tio{n-),  saying,  <  dic-ere,  say,  accusa-tio(n-\ 
accusation,  <  dccusa-^e,  accuse,  monir4io{n-), 
warning,  <  mone-re,  warn,  audi-tio{n-),  hearing, 
<  audi-re,  hear  (see  the  corresponding  E. 
words).]  A  suffix  occurring  in  many  abstract 
(and  concrete)  nouns  of  Latin  origin,  it  appears, 
according  to  the  Latin  original,  either  without  a  preceding 
vowel,  as  in  diction,  action,  reception,  etc.,  or  with  a  pre- 
ceding vowel,  as  in  accusation,  inomtion,  audition,  etc., 
the  vowel  being  often,  however,  radical,  as  in  stotwm, 
completian,  orMtion,  motion,  aUidion,  revolution,  etc. 
Preceded  by  -a-,  the  sufBx  has  become  a  common  English 
formative  (see  -ation).  The  suffix  -tion  after  a  radical «-  In 
the  Latin  stem  appears  as  -sion,  as  in  mission,  passion, 
etc  In  words  derived  through  the  Old  French  it  also 
appears  as  -soil,  as  in  benison,  malison,  menison,  venison, 

-tious.  [MB.  -Uous,  -dous,  etc.,  <  OF.  -dos, 
-dous,  -deux,  -tieux,  F.  -tieux  =  Sp.  Pg.  -doso  = 
It.  -zioso,  <  L.  -tiosus,  being  the  suffix  -osus  (>  E. 
-ous.  -ose)  added  to  stems  in  -*:  see  -ous.  The 
termination  also  represents  in  E.  the  L.  adj. 
termination  -dus,  -tins,  in  -i-dus,  -i-tius,  yvop. 
4c-ius,  as  in  advenUdus,  adventitius,  adventi- 
tious.] A  termination  of  many  adjectives  of 
Latin  origin,  some  associated  with  nouns  in 
-tion,  as  ambitious,  expeditious,  disputatious, 
etc.,  associated  with  ambition,  expedition,  dis- 
vutaiion,  etc.  (see  -atious,  -itious).  In  some  cases 
the  termination  is  of  other  origin,  as  in  adventitwus,  fac- 
moZfictaiou^.  etc.    See  the  etymology,  and  the  words 

tlvS  »■  C<  ME.  tip,tm,me  (not  found 
in  AS.)  =  MD.  D.  Up  =  LG.  Upp  =  MHG.  gtpf 
=  Sw.  W  =  Dan.  Up,  tip,  end,  point;  also,  m 
dim.  form,  MD.  Uppel,  te^el,  D.*^e2,  nipple,  = 
MHG.  &.  eipfel,  tip,  point;  MD.  Upken,  tip. 


tip 

nipple,  D.  tipje  =  LG.  tipje,  tip,  nipple ;  appar. 
a  derived  form,  and  generally  regarded  as  a 
dim.,  of  topi  (of.  tiptop) ;  but  the  phonetic  rela- 
tions present  a  difficulty.  Cf.  leel.  typpi,  a  tip,  < 
toppr,  top :  see  top^.  Prob.  two  forms,  one  re- 
lated to  topi,  and  the  other  related  to  topi,  are 
confused.  So  the  verb  tip^  is  appar.  related 
to  tap^.  ]  1.  The  upper  extremity  or  top  part  of 
anything  that  is  long  and  slender,  tapering,  or 
thin,  especially  if  more  or  less  pointed  or  round- 
ed: as,  the  tig  of  a  spire  or  of  a  spear;  any 
pointed,  tapering,  or  rounded  end  or  extrem- 
ity ;  the  outer  or  exposed  termination  of  any- 
thing running  to  or  approximating  a  point:  as, 
the  tip  of  the  tongue ;  the  Ups  of  the  fingers ;  the 
tip  of  an  arrow  (the  apex  of  the  arrow-head),  of 
a  cigar,  or  of  a  pen. 

In  love,  i'  faith,  to  the  very  tip  of  the  nose. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iii.  1.  138. 
His  eares  were  not  quite  cutt  off,  only  the  upper  part, 
his  tippes  were  visible. 

Aubrey,  Lives  (William  Prinne),  note. 
Clomb  above  the  eastern  bar 
The  horned  Moon,  with  one  bright  star 
Within  the  nether  tip. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  iii. 

The  tips  cut  off  the  fingers  of  her  gloves. 

Thackeray,  Pendennis,  xxv. 

2.  A  small  piece  or  part  attached  to  or  forming 
the  extremity  of  something;  an  end-piece,  an 
attached  point,  a  ferrule,  or  the  like:  as,  the 
iron  or  copper  tips  of  some  shoes ;  the  Up  of  a 
scabbard ;  the  tip  of  a  gas-burner ;  the  Up  of  a 
stamen  (the  anther). — 3.  (a)  The  upper  part 
of  the  crown  of  a  hat.  (6)  The  upper  part  of 
the  lining  of  a  hat. — 4.  A  tool  made  of  paste- 
board and  long  fine  hair,  used  by  gilders,  as  to 
lay  the  gold  upon  the  edges  of  a  book ;  also,  a 
piece  of  wood  covered  with  Canton  flannel,  used 
by  book-stampers. 

The  gilding  Up  is  a  thin  layer  of  flexible  hair  held  to- 
gether between  two -pieces  of  cardboard,  and  made  of 
various  widths,  and  the  length  of  hair  varies  also. 

Gilder's  Manual,  p.  37. 

5.  The  separate  piece  or  section  of  a  jointed 
fishing-rod  from  the  point  of  which  the  line 
runs  ofE  the  rod  through  an  eye,  loop,  or  ring ; 
a  top.  A  tip  made  of  split  bamboo  is  called  a  quarter- 
section  tip,  and  by  English  makers  a  rent  and  glued  tip. 
The  soft  inner  part  of  the  bamboo  is  removed,  and  only 
the  liard,  elastic  exterior  is  used. 

6.  Same  as  foothold,  2 From  tip  to  tip,  from  the 

tip  of  one  wing  to  the  tip  of  the  other  when  the  wings  aie 
expanded :  as,  the  eagle  measured  6  feet  from  tip  to  tip. 
—On  the  tip  of  one's  tongue,  just  on  the  point  of  being 
spoken.    [CoUoq.] 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  the  boy's  tongue  to  relate  what  had 
followed ;  but  ...  he  checked  himself. 

J>iekens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  xxix. 

tipi  (tip),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tipped,  ppr.  tipping. 
[<  ME.  tippen;  <  tjpi,  n.  Perhaps  in  part  re- 
lated to  Up^,  v.]  To  form,  constitute,  or  cover 
the  tip  of ;  make  or  put  a  tip  to ;  cause  to  ap- 
pear as  a  tip,  top,  or  extremity. 

His  f  elawe  hadde  a  staf  tipped  with  horn. 

Chuueer,  Summoner's  Tale,  1.  32. 
That  light,  the  brealdng  day,  which  tips 
The  golden-spired  Apocalypse ! 

WhWiier,  Chapel  of  the  Hermits. 

tip2  (tip),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tipped,  ppr.  tipping. 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  *typpe,  type;  <  ME.  Uppen, 
tipen,  tip,  overthrow,  <  Sw.  tippa,  strike  lightly, 
tap,  tip,  =  LG.  tippen  =  G.  tUpfen,,  tMp/e»,  touch 
lightly,  tap ;  appar.  a  secondary  form,  felt  as  a 
dim.,  of  ta^;  but  the  relation  with  tap^  is  un- 
certain.] I.  trans.  1.  To  stjike  or  hit  lightly; 
talp. 

A  third  rogue  tips  me  by  the  elbow. 

Swift,  BickerstaS  Papers. 

2.  To  turn  from  a  perpendicular  position,  as 
a  solid  object;  cause  to  lean  or  slant;  tilt; 
cant:  usually  implying  but  slight  effort:  as,  to 
Up  a  bottle  or  a  cart  to  discharge  its  contents ; 
to  Up  a,  table  or  a  chair. 

The  red  moon  tipped 
Her  horns  athwart  the  tide. 

H.  P.  Spoford,  Poems,  p.  98. 

St.  To  overthrow;  overturn. 

Type  doun  yonder  toun. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ill.  606. 

4.  To  throw  lightly  to  another;  direct  toward; 
give ;  communicate :  as,  to  tip  one  a  copper. 
[Slang.] 

Tip  the  Captain  one  of  your  broadsides. 

N'octes  AmbrosiansB,  Sept.,  1832. 

"Egad,"  said  Mr.  Coverley,  "  the  baronet  has  a  mind  to 
tip  us  a  touch  of  the  heroics  this  morning !" 

Miss  Bumey,  Evelina,  ixxviii. 

5.  To  give  private  information  to  in  regard  to 
chances,  as  in  betting  or  speculation,    [Slang.] 


tip 

—  6.  To  make  a  slight  gift  of  money  to ;  gratify 
■with  a  small  present  of  money,  as  a  child ;  espe- 
eiaUy,  to  make  a  present  of  money  to  (a  servant 
or  employee  of  another),  nominally  for  a  ser- 
vice, actual  or  pretended,  rendered  or  expected 
to  be  rendered  by  such  servant  or  employee  in 
the  course  of  his  duty,  and  for  which  he  is  also 
paid  by  his  employer.     [CoUoq.] 

Then  I,  sir,  tipt  me  tbe  verger  with  h&lf-a-crown. 

Par^kar,  Beaux'  Stratagem,  U.  3. 

Remember  how  happy  such  beuefactions  made  you  in 
your  own  early  time,  and  go  oS  on  the  very  first  fine  day 
and  tip  your  nephew  at  school ! 

Thackeray,  Newcomes,  xvL 

7.  In  music,  same  as  tongue,  3 To  tip  olTliquor, 

to  turn  up  the  vessel  till  all  is  out To  tip  over,  to  over- 
torn  by  tipping. — To  tip  the  scale  or  scales,  to  depress 
one  end  of  a  scale  below  the  other,  as  by  excess  of  weight ; 
overbalance  the  weight  at  the  opposite  end  of  a  scale; 
hence,  to  overcome  one  consideration  or  inducement  by 
the  preponderance  of  some  opposite  one :  as,  to  tip  the 
scales  at  150  pounds ;  his  interest  tipped  the  scale  against 
liis  inclination.— To  tip  the  traveler.  See  traveler.— To 
Up  (one)  the  wink,  to  wink  at  (any  one)  as  a  sign  of  cau- 
tion, mutual  nnderstanding,  or  the  like. 

The  pert  Jackanapes  Nick  Doubt  tipped  m£  Ute  wink,  and 
put  out  his  tongue  at  his  grandfather. 

Addison,  Tatler,  No.  86. 

To  tip  up,  to  raise  one  end  o^  as  a  cart,  so  that  the  con- 
tents may  fall  out. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  lean  or  slant  from  the  per- 
pendicular; incline  downward  or  to  one  side; 
slant  over:  as,  a  carriage  tips  on  an  uneven 
road;  to  Wp  first  one  way  and  then  the  other. — 

2.  To  give  tips  or  gratuities To  tip  over,  to  up- 
set; capsize,  as  a  boat. 

Mp2  (tip),  ».  [<  tip^,  ».]  1.  Alight  stroke;  a 
tap ;  in  baseball,  a  light  hitting  of  the  ball  with 
the  bat.  See  foul  Up,  below. — 3.  A  tram  or 
other  large  container  contrived  for  the  rapid 
transfer  of  coal  by  tipping  out  a  whole  load  of 
it  at  once. 

A.  number  of  coal  Ups  are  being  erected  at  Warrington. 
The  Engineer,  LXIX.  527. 

3.  A  place  or  receptacle  for  the  deposit  of 
sometlung  by  tipping;  a  place  into  which  gar- 
bage or  other  refuse  is  tipped;  a  dump. 

Near  to  the  affected  dwellings  is  the  town  tip  for  refuse. 
Lancet,  1890, 1. 1311. 

4.  Private  or  secret  information  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  imparted;  espe- 
cialljr,  a  hint  or  communication  pointing  to  suc- 
cess in  a  bet  or  a  speculative  venture  of  any 
kind,  as  in  horse-racing,  the  buying  and  selling 
of  stocks  or  other  property,  etc.     [Colloq.] 

It  should  be  the  first  duty  of  consuls  to  keep  the  Foreign 
Office  promptly  supplied  with  every  commercial  tip  that 
can  be  of  use  to  British  trade. 

Quarterly  Bev.,  CLXIII.  175. 

5.  A  small  present  of  money;  agratuity;  espe- 
cially, a  present  of  money  made  to  a  servant  or 
employee  of  another,  nominally  for  a  service 
rendered  or  expected.    See  Up^,  v.  t.,  6. 

What  money  is  better  bestowed  than  that  of  a  school- 
boy's Upf  .  .  .  It  blesses  him  that  gives  and  him  that 
takes.  Thackeray,  Newcomes,  xvL 

Foul  tip,  in  base-baU,  a  foul  hit,  not  rising  above  the 
batsman  s  head,  caught  by  the  catcher  when  playing  with- 
in ten  feet  of  the  home  base.  National  Playing  Rules /or 
1891. 

The  flist  catchers  who  came  up  under  the  bat  were 
wont  to  wear  a  small  piece  of  rubber  in  the  mouth  as  a 
protection  to  the  teeth  bora  fovl  tips. 

The  Century,  XXXVIII.  837. 
Straight  tip,  correct  secret  information ;  a  trustworthy 
hint  in  regard  to  chances  in  betting,  speculation,  etc. ;  a 
pointer :  usually  with  tlie.    [Slang.] 

He  was  a  real  good  fellow,  and  would  give  them  the 
straight  Up  [about  a  horse-race]. 

A.  0.  Grant,  Bush  Life  in  Queensland,  II.  83. 

Tip  fortapt,  one  stroke  for  another;  like  for  like.  See 
tUjor  tat,  under  tit*. — To  miss  one's  tip.    See  miss^. 

tip*  (tip), n.  [Perhaps  <^2,®.  Cf .  tipple,  Wpsy.1 
A  draught  of  liquor.    Malliwell.     [Rrov.  Eng.] 

ti-palm  (te'pam),  n.    Same  as  ^1. 

tip-car  (tip'kar),  n. '  On  a  railroad,  a  gravel-car 
or  coal-ear  pivoted  on  its  truck,  so  that  it  can 
be  upset  to  discharge  its  load  at  the  side  of 
the  teack ;  a  dump-car. 

tip-cart  (tip'kart),  n.  A  cart  the  platform  of 
which  is  hung  so  that  its  rear  end  can  be  tip- 
ped or  canted  down  to  empty  its  contents.  Also 
called  dump-cart. 

tip-cat  (tip'kat),  n.  1.  A  game  in  which  a 
piece  of  wood  tapering  to  a  point  at  each  end 
is  made  to  rise  from  the  ground  by  being  tipped 
or  struck  at  one  end  with  a  stick,  and  while  in 
the  air  is  knocked  by  the  same  player  as  far  as 
possible.    Also  called  cat-and-dog. 

In  the  middle  of  a  game  at  tip-cat,  he  [Banyan]  paused, 

and  stood  staring  wildly  upward  with  his  stick  in  his  hand. 

Macavlay,  John  Banyan. 
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2.  The  piece  of  wood  that  is  struck  in  this 
game.    More  commonly  called  the  eat. 
tip-cheese  (tip'chez),  n.  A  boys'  game  in  which 
a  small  stick  is  struck  (as  in  tip-oat)  by  one,  and 
hit  forward  by  another.    Davies. 

At  tip-cheese,  or  odd  and  even,  his  hand  is  out. 

Dickens,  Ficl£wick,  xxziv. 

tipett,  »•    A  Middle  English  variant  of  Uppet. 

tip-foot  (tip'fut),  n.  A  deformity  of  the  foot; 
talipes  equinus.    See  talipes. 

Tiphia  (tif 'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Pabrioius,  1775),  <  Gr. 
7(0)?,  a  certain  insect.  Ci.Hpula.']  1.  A  genus 
of  fossorial  hymenopterous  insects,  or  digger- 


^d       C        6  a 

Unadorned  Tiphia  {Tifhia  inomata). 

a,  perfect  wasp ;  6,  head  of  larva,  enlaijred ;  c,  larva,  ventral  view ; 

d,  cocoon,  cut  open. 

wasps,  of  the  family  Scoliidse,  having  the  eyes 
entire  and  the  basal  segment  of  the  abdomen 
rounded  at  the  base.  T.  inomata  is  common  in  the 
eastern  United  States.  It  makes  perpendicular  burrows 
in  sandy  soils,  and  the  males  frequent  flowers.  In  its 
larval  state  it  is  a  parasite  of  white  grabs  (the  larvse  of 
beetles  of  the  genus  Laehnostemd). 
2.  [I.  c]  A  wasp  of  this  genus:  as,  the  un- 
adorned tiphia. 

tipi,  n.    Same  as  tepee. 

ti-plant  (te'plant),  n.    Same  as  U^. 

tip-paper  (tip'pa'^jjfer),  n.  A  stiff  Mnd  of  pa- 
per for  lining  the  tips  or  insides  of  hat-crowns. 
E.  E.  Knight. 

tipped-stafiE't^  n.    See  tipstaff. 

tippeniiy  (tip'e-ni),  n.  Same  as  twopenny. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

tipper^  (tip'6r),  n.  [<  tip^  +  -erl.]  1.  A  means 
of  tipping;  something  with  which  to  cause  an 
object  to  tip  or  become  canted ;  especially,  an 
arrangement  for  dumping  coal  on  screens  with 
a  saving  of  manual  labor.    Also  tippler. 

Q?he  top  of  this  mass  is  provided  with  a  Upper  which 
catches  against  the  end  of  a  bent  lever. 

Oanot,  Physics  (trans.),  §  79. 

2.  One  who  tips,  or  operates  by  tipping;  spe- 
cifically, a  person  employed  to  empty  coal  or 
the  like  from  tips,  as  at  a  mine  or  a  dock. 

The  Bute  Docks  Company's  tippers  .  .  .  did,  by  means 
of  the  movable  tips  on  the  west  side  of  the  Itoath  Basin, 
last  week  some  remarkable  work  in  coal  shipping. 

The  Engineer,  LXIX.  175. 

3.  One  who  gives  tips  or  advice ;  especially,  one 
who  gives  hints  or  secret  information  in  regard 
to  betting  or  speculation.  [Colloq.] — 4.  One 
who  gives  tips  or  gratuities. 

tipper^  (tip'er),  n.  [Named  after  one  Thomas 
^pper,  a  brewer.]  In  England,  a  particular 
kiid  of  ale. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  beverage  [Upper]  arises  from  its 
being  brewed  from  brackish  water,  which  is  obtainable 
from  one  well  only ;  and  all  attempts  to  imitate  the  fla- 
vour have  hitherto  failed.  Lower. 

If  they  draws  the  Brighton  Tipper  here,  I  takes  that  ale 

at  night ;  ...  it  bein'  considered  wakeful  by  the  doctors. 

Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewlt,  xxv. 

tippet  (tip'et),  n.  [Pormerlyalso  tippit;  <  ME. 
Uppet,  Upet,  tipit,  typet,  tepet,  <  AS.  tseppet,  a 
tippet  (cf .  tsemped,  tapest^,  carpet,  tseppe,  a  fil- 
let, band),  <  L.  tapete,  ML.  also  tapetum,  <  Crr. 
Toff^f,  figured  cloth,  tapestry,  carpet,  rug,  cov- 
erlet, etc.:  see  tappef^.l  1.  (a)  A  long  and 
narrow  pendent  part  of  the  dress,  as  the  hang- 
ing part  of  a  sleeve  or  the  liripipium.  (6)  Any 
scarf  or  similar  garment. 

Biforn  hire  wolde  be  go 
With  his  typet  ybounde  about  his  heed. 

Chaueer,  Beeve's  Tale,  1.  33. 

The  Uppet,  or  circlet  of  cloth  surrounding  the  crown  [of 

Richard  II.],  hung  loosely  on  one  side  of  the  head.  .  .  . 

Richard  I.  .  .  .  wears  a  farred  tippet  round  his  shoulders. 

FairhoU,  Costume,  L  177. 

2.  A  cape  or  mufier,  usually  covering  the  shoul- 
ders or  coming,  at  most,  half-way  to  the  elbow, 
but  longer  in  front;  especially,  such  a  garment 
when  made  of  fur ;  in  modem  use,  any  covering 
for  the  neck,  or  the  neck  and  shoulders,  with 
hanging  ends,  especially  a  woolen  muffler  tied 
about  the  neck.  Pur  tippets  still  form  part  of 
the  official  costume  of  English  judges. 

They  ask  for  a  Muff  and  Tippit  of  the  best  Seal  Fur  from 
five  to  Six  pounds  and  Upwards,  which  at  most  doth  not 
Consume  more  than  two  good  Skins. 

Quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7tb  ser.,  IV.  US. 
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She  wore  a  small  sable  Uppet,which  reached  just  to  her 
shoulders.  George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  i.  7. 

3.  In  the  Ch.  of  Eng.,  a  kind  of  cape  worn  by 
literates  (non-graduates),  of  stuff,  and  instead 
of  the  hood,  and  by  graduates,  beneficed  cler^, 
and  dignitaries,  of  silk,  at  times  when  they  do 
not  wear  the  hood. — 4f.  A  hood  of  chain-mail: 
used  sometimes  for  camail. —  5.  A  length  of 
twisted  hair  or  gut  in  a  fishing-line. — 6t.  A 
bundle  of  straw  bound  together  at  one  end, 
used  in  thatching.  [Scotch.]  —  7.  In  ornith., 
a  formation  of  long  or  downy  feathers  about  a 
Ijird's  head  or  neck;  arufforrufBe.  Coues. — 
8.  In  entom.,  one  of  the  patagia,  or  pieces  at- 
tached to  the  sides  of  the  pronotum,  of  a  moth: 
so  called  because  they  are  generally  covered 
with  soft,  plumy  scales,  thus  resembling  tip- 
pets. Also  shoulder-Uppet.—Bempea  tippet,  a 
hangman's  rope. 

When  the  hangman  had  put  on  his  hempen  Uppet,  he 
made  such  haste  to  his  prayers  as  if  he  had  had  another 
cure  to  serve.  Marlowe,  Jew  of  Malta,  iv.  4. 

St.  Johnstone's  tippet,  a  hangman  is  rope ;  a  halter  for 
execution :  said  to  be  named  from  the  wearing  of  halters 
about  their  necks  by  frotestant  insurgents  of  Perth  (for- 
merly also  called  St.  John's  Town,  St.  Johnstone)  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Reformation,  in  token  of  their  willing- 
ness to  be  hanged  if  they  flinched.    [Scotch.] 

Ill  hae  to  tak  the  hills  wi'  the  wild  whigs,  as  they  ca' 
them,  and  then  it  will  be  m][  lot .  .  .  to  be  sent  to  Heaven 
wi'  a  Saint  Johnstone's  tippU  about  my  hause. 

Scott,  Old  Mortality,  viL 

To  turn  tippett,  to  turn  one's  coat— that  is,  make  a 
complete  change  in  one's  course  or  condition.  Compare 
turncoat. 

One  that  for  a  face 
Would  put  down  Yesta,  in  whose  looks  doth  swim 
The  very  sweetest  cream  of  modesty — 
You  to  turn  Uppet !     B.  Jonson,  Case  is  Altered,  ill.  3. 

Tyburn  tippett,  a  hangman's  halter. 

He  should  have  had  a  Tyburn  tippet,  a  half-penny  hal- 
ter, and  all  such  proud  prelates. 

Latimer,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  YI.,  1649. 

tippet-grebe  (tip'et-greb),  n.  A  grebe,  as  the 
great  crested,  Podiceps  cristatus,  or  red-necked, 
P.  griseigena,  having  a  ruff  or  tippet.  Most 
grebes  are  of  this  character. 

tippet-grouse  (tip'et-grous),  n.  The  ruffed 
grouse,  Bonasa  wmbetta.  Also  shoulder-knot 
grouse.    See  grouse,  and  cut  under  Bonasa. 

tippingl  (tip'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  tip\  «.] 
The  act  of  putting  a  tip  to. 

tipping^  (tip'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  tip^, «.]  1. 
The  act  of  tilting  or  overturning :  as,  table-«jp- 
ping. — 2.  In  the  preparation  of  curled  hair,  the 
operation  of  tossing  the  carded  hair  about  with 
a  stick  so  that  it  willf  aU  in  tufts,  to  be  afterward 
consolidated  by  rapid  blows. — 3.  The  practice 
of  making  presents  to  servants,  etc.,  nominally 
for  services  rendered  or  expected.  See  Up^, 
V.  t.j  6. — 4.  In  music,  same  as  tonguing,  3. 

tipping-wagon  (tip'ing-wag^on),  n.  A  wagon 
that  can  be  canted  upin  order  to  discharge  its 
load;  a  tip-cart.     [Eng.] 

tippitt,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  Ujmet. 

tipple!  (tip'l),  n.  (Dim.  of  Up\  m.]  In  hay- 
making, a  bundle  of  hay  collected  from  the 
swath,  and  formed  into  a  conical  shape.  This 
is  tied  near  the  top  so  as  to  make  it  taper  to  a  point,  and 
set  upon  its  base  to  dry.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

tipple^  (tip'l), ».  [Preq.of%2.  Cf.  temple."]  To 
turn  over,  as  in  tumbling;  tumble.    HalUwell. 

tipple^  (tip'l), »(.  l<  Upple^,v.'\  Theplace  where 
cars  are  tipped,  or  have  their  contents  dumped ; 
a  dump;  a  cradle-dump.  Also  tip.  [Penn- 
sylvania coal  region.] 

The  law  allows  a  check  weighmaster  on  each  tipple. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLin.  181. 

tipple*  (tip'l),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  Uppled,  ppr. 
Uppling.  [<  Norw.  Upla,  drink  little  and  often, 
=  G.  s^feln,  eat  or  drink  in  small  quantities ; 
appar.  connected  with  tip^,  and  so  with  tipple^. 
Cf.  tipsy.']  I.  intrans.  To  drink  strong  drink 
often  in  small  quantities.  As  commonly  used, 
the  word  implies  reprehensible  indulgence  in  frequent  or 
habitual  drinking,  short  of  the  limit  of  positive  drunken- 
ness. 

He's  very  meny,  madam ;  Master  Wildbrain 
Has  him  in  hand,  i'th'  bottom  o'  the  cellar; 
He  sighs  and  tipples. 

Fletcher  and  Shirley,  Night- Walker,  L 
Walking  the  rounds  was  often  neglected  [by  the  watch], 
and  most  of  the  nights  spent  In  tippling. 

B.  FrarMin,  Autobiog.,  p.  161. 
Tippline  Act,  an  English  statute  of  1751  (24  Geo.  II.,  c. 
40,  §  12)  prohibiting  actions  to  recover  any  debt  under 
twenty  shillings  contracted  at  one  time  for  Uquors. 

II,  trans.  1.  To  imbibe  slowly  and  repeat- 
edly; drink  by  sips  or  in  small  quantities,  as 
liquor ;  use  in  drinking. 

Himself,  for  saving  charges, 
A  peel'd,  slic'd  onion  eats,  and  tip:fies  verjuice. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Persius's  Satires,  Iv.  73. 
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Have  ye  tippled  drink  more  fine 
Tban  mine  host's  Canaiy  wine! 

Keats,  Lines  on  the  Mennaid  Tavern. 
2.  To  affect  by  tippling,  or  frequent  drinking; 
bring  under  the  influence  of  strong  djink ;  make 
boozy  or  drunk. 

If  the  head  be  well  tippled,  he  [Satan]  gets  in,  and 
makes  the  eyes  wanton,  me  tongue  blasphemous,  the 
hands  ready  to  stab.  Sev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  IL  48. 

Merry,  merry,  merry,  we  sail  from  the  east. 
Half  tippled  at  a  rain-bow  feast. 

Dryden,  Tyrannic  Love,  Iv.  1. 
He  stole  it,  Indeed,  out  of  his  own  Bottles,  rather  than 
be  rob'd  of  his  Liquor,    Misers  use  to  tij^e  themselves 
so.  Brome,  Jovial  Crew,  v. 

tipple*  (tip'l),  n.  [<  tipple^, ».]  Liquor  taken 
in  tippling;  stimulating  drink:  sometimes  used 
figuratively. 

While  the  tipple  was  paid  for,  all  went  merrily  on. 

(Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 
Men  who  never  enter  a  church  .  .  .  procure  their  tip- 
ple from  a  circulating  library.     Pop.  Sei.  Mo.,  XZII.  760. 

tipplerl  (tip']6r),  n.  [<  tipple^  +  -erl.]  1., 
One  who  or  that  which  tipples  or  turns  over;' 
a  tumbler.     [Pro v.  Eng.] 

When  they  talk  of  a  tumbler  pigeon,  you  hear  them  say, 
«  What  a  tippler  he  is  1 "  Halliaell. 

Z.  Same  as  tipper^,  1. 

tippler^  (tip'16r),  m.  [<«ipp^S+.eri.]  1,  One 
who  tipples ;  especially,  a  person  who  drinks 
strongliquor  habitually  without  positive  drunk- 
enness ;  a  moderate  toper. 

Gamesters,  tipplers,  tavern-hunters,  and  other  such  dis- 
solute people.      Harman,  tr.  of  Beza,  p.  813.    (ZotAom.) 

2t.  One  who  sells  tipple ;  the  keeper  of  a  tav- 
ern or  public  house;  a  publican. 

They  were  but  tipplers,  such  as  keep  ale-houses. 

Latimer,  Sermons  (Parker  Soc),  1. 133. 

tippling-house (tip'ling-heus),n.  Adram-shop. 

tippy  (tip'i),  a.  [<  %3  -I-  -^1.]  1.  Liable  to 
tip;  ^ven  to  tipping  or  tumbling;  wabbling; 
unsteady,     [CoUoq.J 

The  tippy  sea.  Philadelphia  Times,  Jan.  16, 1886. 

2.  Characterized  by  a  tipping  action  or  move- 
ment, as  a  person;  hence,  gingerly;  smart; 
fine.    [CoUoq.] 

It  was  not  one  of  your  Uppy,  fashionable,  silver-slip- 
pered kind  of  conversions,  but  it  was  a  backwoods  con- 
version.  Peter  Cartwright,  Fifty  Years  as  Presiding  Elder. 

tipsify  (tip'si-fi),  v.  *,;  pret.  and  pp.  Upsified, 
p_pr.  Upsifying.  [<  tipsy  +  -fy.']  To  make 
tipsy;  fuddle;  inebriate.    [CoUoq.] 

She  was  in  such  a  passion  of  tears  that  the^^  were 
obliged  to  send  for  Dr.  Iloss,  and  half  Ixpsafy  her  with  sal- 
volatile.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  i. 

tipsily  (tip'si-li),  aM.    In  a  tipsy  manner. 

tipsiness  (tip'si-nes),  «.  The  state  of  being 
tipsy ;  partial  intoxication ;  inebriation. 

tip-slea  (tip'sled),  n.  A  sled  the  box  of  which 
is  supported  on  trunnions  and  on  a  front  post 
to  wmeh  it  is  secured  by  a  hook ;  a  dumpmg- 
sled.    E.  H.  Knight. 

tipstaff  (tip'staf),  n.;  pi.  Upstmies  (-stavz). 
[Reduced  from  ME.  ^pped  staf,  a  spiked  or 
piked  staff:  cf.  pikestaff  as  related  to  piked 
staffs  X .  A  staff  tipped  or  capped  with  metal ; 
a  staff  having  a  crown  or  cap,  formerly  the 
badge  of  a  constable  or  sheriff's  officer. 

Cupid.  What?  use  the  virtue  of  your  snaky  litpslaff 
there  upon  us! 

Mercury.  No,  boy,  but  the  smart  vigour  of  my  palm 
about  your  ears.  B.  Jonsoit,  Cynthia's  Bevels,  i.  1. 

2.  An  officer  bearing  a  tipstaff;  especially,  in 
England,  a  sheriff's  officer  charged  with  the 
execution  of  laws  against  debtors. 

Then  commeththe  tipped-staves  for  the  Marshalse, 
And  saye  they  haue  prisoners  mo  than  Inough. 

Ood  Spede  the  Plough  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  77. 
A  Puritan  divine  . . .  had,  while  pouring  the  baptismal 
water  or  distributing  the  eucharlstic  bread,  been  anxious- 
ly listening  for  the  signal  that  the  Upstaves  were  approach- 
ing. Maeaulay,  Hist.  Eng. ,  vii. 

tipster  (tip'8t6r),  n.  [<  «jp2  +  .ster.'\  A  per- 
son specially  employed  in  furnishing  tips  or 
secret  information  to  persons  interested,  for 
betting  or  speculative  purposes,  in  the  issue  of 
horse-races,  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks,  etc. : 
distinguished  from  a  tout,  who  may  be  in  the 
tipstePs  employment.     [CoUoq.] 

The  crowd  of  touts  and  Upsters  whose  advertisements 
fill  up  the  columns  of  the  sporting  press. 

Mneteenth  Century,  XXVI.  846. 

tip-stock  (tip'stok),  n.  The  movable  tip  or  fore 
end  of  a  gunstock,  situated  under  the  barrel  or 
barrels,  especially  when  it  is  a  separate  piece, 
in  front  of  the  breech  or  trigger-guard.  A  hinged 
or  detachable  tip-stock  is  required  for  breech-loaders 
which  break  in  the  vertical  plane.    The  surface  is  usu- 
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ally  checkered  for  the  firmer  grasp  of  the  shooter's  left 
hand. 

tip-stretcher  (tip'strech'er),  n.  A  machine 
for  stretching  hat-bodies, 

tipsy  (tip'si),  a.  [<  %^,  v.,  or  feS,  n.,  +  -sy 
as  in  clumsy,  jUmsy,  etc.  Cf.  G.  dial.  (Swiss) 
Ups,  intoxication,  Ujpseln,  fuddle  with  drink;  cf. 
also  Upple^.l  1.  Overcome  with  drink  so  as 
to  stagger  slightly;  partially  intoxicated;  fud- 
dled; boozy. 

The  riot  of  the  tipsy  Bacchanals, 
Tearing  the  Thracian  singer  in  their  rage. 

Sfto*.,M.  N.  D.,v.  1.48. 

3.  Manifesting  or  characterized  by  tipsiness; 
proceeding  from  or  giving  rise  to  inebriation. 

Midnight  shout,  and  revelry, 

Tipsy  dance,  and  jollity. 

MiJUon,  Comus,  L  104. 

tipsy-cake  (tip'si-kak),  n.  A  kind  of  cake  com- 
posed of  pastry  stuck  with  almonds,  saturated 
with  wine,  and  served  with  custard  sauce ;  also, 
any  stale  cake  similarly  treated  and  served.  It 
is  used  as  a  dessert. 

tipsy-key  (tip'si-ke),  n.  A  watch-key,  invented 
by  Br^guet,  having  a  pair  of  ratchets  which 

■  clutch  the  pipe  of  the  key  when  turned  in  the 
right  direction,  but  slip  when  it  is  wrongly 
turned,  so  as  to  prevent  any  wrenching  of  the 
watch-movement.  The  principle  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  winder  in  stem-winding  watches. 

tip-tilted  (tip'tiV'ted),  a.  Having  the  tip  or 
point  tilted  or  turned  up.     [Rare.] 

Lightly  was  her  slender  nose 
Tip-tUted  like  the  petal  of  a  flower. 

Tennyson,  Oareth  and  Lynette. 

tiptoe  (tip'to),  n.    [<  ME.  tipto  ;  <  tip^  +  toe.'] 

1 .  The  tip  of  a  toe :  used  in  the  plural,  with 
reference  to  posture  or  movement  on  the  ends 
(balls)  of  the  toes  of  both  feet,  literally  or 
figuratively. 

He  moste  winke,  so  loude  he  wolde  cryen. 
And  stonden  on  his  Uptoon  therwithal. 

Chaueer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  1.  487. 
Upon  his  tiptoes  nicely  up  he  went. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  1009. 
O  how  on  tip-toes  proudly  mounts  my  muse  1 
stalking  a  loftier  gait  than  satires  use. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villanie,  ix.  6. 

2,  The  ends  of  the  toes  collectively;  the  for- 
ward extremity  of  the  foot,  or  of  the  feet  joint- 
ly:  in  the  phrase  on  tiptoe  (a  tiptoe),  indicating 
cautious  or  mincing  movement,  or  a  stretching 
up  to  the  greatest  possible  height:  also  used 
figuratively. 

He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home, 
Will  stand  a  tiptoe  when  this  day  is  named, 
And  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  (^ispian. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  3.  42. 

They  stoop  forward  when  they  should  walk  upright ; 
they  snuifle  along  a  tip  Toe,  curtesy  on  one  Side. 

C.  S&dweU,  Humours  of  the  Army,  ii.  1. 
Our  enemies,  .  .  .  from  being  in  a  state  of  absolute  de- 
spair, and  on  the  point  of  evacuating  America,  are  now 
on  tiptoe. 

Washington,  quoted  in  Bancroft's  Hist.  Const.,  I.  281. 
She. . .  stent  across  the  room  on  fijj-toe,  as  is  the  custom- 
ary gait  of  elderly  women.    HamthMme,  Seven  Gables,  ii. 

tiptoe  (tip'to),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tiptoed,  ppr. 
Uptoeing.  [<  Uptoe,  m.]  To  go  or  move  on  the 
tips  of  the  toes,  or  with  a  mincing  gait,  as  from 
caution  or  eagerness. 

Mabell  tiptoed  it  to  her  door. 

Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  IV,  xliv. 

tiptoe  (tip'to),  adv.     [Abbr.  of  a  tiptoe,  on  Up- 
toe.']   On  tiptoe,  literally  or  figuratively. 
Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops. 

Shale.,  K.  and  J.,  iii.  6. 10. 

tiptop  (tip'top'),  n.  and  a.  [<  tip^  +  iopi.]  I, 
n.  The  extreme  top ;  the  highest  point  in  alti- 
tude, excellence,  etc.     [Colloq.] 

Everything  that  accomplishes  a  fine  lady  is  practised  to 
the  last  perfection.  Madam,  she  herself  is  at  the  very  tip 
top  of  it.  Yaribrugh,  Journey  to  London,  iii.  1. 

I  needn't  tell  you,  Mr.  Transome,  that  it 's  the  apex, 
which,  I  take  it,  means  the  tip-top— arA  nobody  can  get 
higher  than  that,  I  thmk.    George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xvii. 

II  a-  Of  the  highest  order  or  kind;  most 
excellent;  first-rate.     [CoUoq.] 

What  appeared  amiss  was  ascribed  to  tip-top  quality 
breeding.  Qoldsmtth,  Vicar,  ix. 

tiptop  (tip'top'),  oAv.    [<  tiptop,  o.]    In  a  tip- 
top manner;  in  the  highest  degree;  to  the  top 
notch.     [CoUoq.] 
"That  suits  ua  Up-top,  ma'am,"  said  the  coxswain. 

^  The  Century,  XXXV.  621. 

Tipula  (tip'ii-ia),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus,  1735),  <  L. 
Hpula,  tippiila,  a  water-spider.  Cf.  liphta.]  A 
notable  genus  of  crane-flies,  typical  of  the  f  am- 
Uy  Tipulidee.    It  now  includes  only  those  species  in 
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which  the  discoidal  cell  of  the  wings  is  present  and  emits 
two  veins,  the  upper  always  forked,  and  in  which  the  an- 
tennae are  thirteen-jointed.  Over  70  species  occur  in  North 
America.  T.  oleracea  of  England,  the  cabbage-gnat  or 
cabbage  crane-fly,  often  does  great  damage  to  cabbages, 
its  larvae  gnawing  through  the  roots.  This  is  one  of  the 
insects  called  in  Great  Jjritain  daddy-long-legs  or  father- 
long-legs  (a  name  given  in  the  United  States  to  certain 
phalangiids). 

Tipularia  (tip-u-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  ]^ula  + 
-ona.]  1.  A  genus  of'fossU  crane-flies,  found 
in  the  Uthographic  limestone  rooks  of  Bavaria. 
T.  teyleri  is  the  only  species.  Weyenburgh,  1869. 
—  2.  [(NiittaU,  1818): 
so  named  from  a  re- 
semblance of  the  flow- 
er to  a  crane-fly:  see 
JXpula.]  A  genus  of 
terrestmal  orchids,  of 
the  tribe  Epidendreee 
and  subtribe  Lipariese. 
It  is  characterized  by  flow- 
ers with  along  slender  spur, 
a  lip  with  the  two  lateral 
lobes  small  and  short,  a  nar- 
row erect  column,  and  four 

'  unappendaged  and  finally 
slender-stalked  poUinia. 
The  2  species  are  natives, 
one  of  the  Himalayas,  the 
other  of  the  United  States. 
They  are  herbs  with  large 
solid  bulbs  on  a  short  root- 
stock,  producing  a  solitary 
ovate  leaf  and  an  unbranch- 
ed  elongated  scape  bearing 
a  loose  raceme  of  small 
greenish  and  purple-tinged 
flowers.  T. discolor iBs,Taie 
plant  of  sandy  woods  from 
Vermont  and  Michigan  to 
Florida:  a  book-name  is 
erane-Jly  orchis;  about 
Washmgton,  D.  C,  it  is  known  as  tallowroot,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  cut  bulbs.  It  resembles  the  puttyroot  in 
developing  its  leaf  in  autumn  after  flowering,  and  differs 
in  the  smaller  size,  ovate  shape,  and  purple  under  surface 
of  the  leaf. 

tipulariau  (tip-u-la'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Tipula 
+  -arian.'i  I,  a.  Pertaining  or  related  to  the 
genus  Tipula;  belonging  to  the  TipuUdx,  as  a 
crane-fly;  tipulary. 

II.  n.  A  crane-fly,  daddy-long-legs,  or  some 
similar  insect, 

tipulary  (tip'u-la-ri),  a.  [<  Tipula  +  -ary."] 
Same  as  t^uldrian. 

Tipulidae  (ti-pii'li-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Leach, 
1819),  <  I^ula  +  -4dcE.']  A  large  and  wide- 
spread family  of  nematocerous  dipterous  in- 
sects, the  crane-flies  of  the  United  States  and 
the  daddy-long-legs  of  England,  including  the 
largest  of  the  Nematocera.  The  legs  are  extremely 
long  and  slender,  the  thorax  bears  a  V-shaped  suture, 
the  wings  have  numerous  veins  and  a  perfect  discsl  cell, 
and  the  ovipositor  is  composed  of  two  pairs  of  long  homy 
pointed  valves,  for  laying  eggs  in  the  ground  or  other  firm 
substances.  The  larvae  are  footless,  gray  in  color,  pointed 
at  one  end,-  and  move  by  means,  of  transverEJb  swellings 
below  the  body.  They  live  usually  in  the  earth  or  in  de- 
composing wood,  seldom  in  the  water,  and  rarely  on  the 
leaves  of  trees.  When  feeding  underground  on  the  roots 
of  plants,  they  occasionally  do  great  damage  to  cultivated 
crops.  The  species  of  the  anomalous  genus  Chionea  are 
wingless  and  axe  found  on  snow.  (See  snow-fly.')  The  fam- 
ily is  divided  into  nine  or  more  sections.  About  300  spe- 
cies, of  S2  genera,  have  been  described  from  North  America. 

tip-up  (tip'up),  n.  1.  In  fishing,  same  as  Ulf^, 
6. —  2.  In  ornifh.,  same  as  fiddler,  4.  See  teeter- 
tail,  and  cut  under  Tringoides. 

tip-wagon  (tip'wag"on),  n.  A  wagon  that  can 
be  emptied  by  tipping  it;  a  tip-cart, 


I,  the  iddorescenceof  Tipularia 
discolor;  2,  the  rhizome  with  the 
leaf;  a,  a  flower;  b.  the  fruit. 


tip-worm  (tip'w6rm),  n.  The  larva  of  a  gaU- 
fly,  Cecidomyia  vacdnii,  which  works  in  the 
terminal  buds  of  the  cranberry-vine.     [U.  S.] 

tirade  (ti-rad'),  n.  [<  F.  tirade,  a  passage,  a 
long  speech  in  a  play,  formerly  a  puU,  draught, 
shooting,  =  Pr.  Sp.  lArada,  <  It.  Urata,  a  draw- 
ing, pulling,  <  tirare,  draw,  pull,  protract,  pro- 
long: see  tire^.]  1.  A  long-drawn  passage  in 
speech  or  writing ;  an  uninterrupted  sequence 
of  expression  or  declamation  on  a  single  theme, 
as  in  poetry,  the  drama,  or  conversation. 

Sometimes  the  tirade  [in  the  chanson  de  geste]  is  com- 
pleted by  a  shorter  line,  and  the  later  chansons  are  regu- 
larly rhymed.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  638. 

2.  In  specific  English  use,  a  long  vehement 
speech;  an  outpour  of  vituperation  or  censure. 

Gabriel  took  the  key,  without  waiting  to  hear  the  con- 
clusion 01  the  tirade. 

T.  Hardy,  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,  xxxvi. 

3.  In  muMC,  a  diatonic  run  or  slide  inserted 
between  two  tones  that  are  separated  by  a  con- 
siderable interval,  producing  a  kind  of  porta- 
mento effect. 

tirailleur  (ti-ra-ly6r'),  n.  [F.,  a  soldier  (shoot- 
er) in  the  skirmish-line,  <  Urailler,  shoot  often 
or  irregularly,  <  tirer,  draw,  shoot:  see  tireKI 


tirailleur 

1,  A  skinnisher. — 2.  In  the  French  army,  a 
sharp-shooter;    a  skirmisher;    one  of  an  or- 

fanized  body  of  light  troops  for  skirmish  duty, 
he  title  KraiiJrors  was  first  applied  in  1792  to  Frencli 
light-armed  troops  who  were  thiowD  out  from  the  main 
body  to  bring  on  an  action,  cover  an  attack,  or  generally 
to  annoy  or  deceive  the  enemy. 

tirannyet,  tirandyet,  »•  Obsolete  forms  of 
tyranny, 

tirantt, ».    An  obsolete  form  of  tyrant. 

tirasse  (ti-ras'),  ».  [<  F.  Urasse,  a  draw-net, 
a  strap,  <  tirer,  draw:  see  tire^.']  In  organ- 
huilding,  same  a.a  pedal  coupler  (which  see,  ua- 
Aei  pedal). 

turauntt,  tirauntrief.  Old  spellings  of  tyrant, 
tyrantry. 

tiraz,  n.  A  costly  silk  stuff  of  which  the  most 
famous  manufacture  seems  to  have  been  at  Al- 
meria  in  Spain,  under  the  Moorish  domination: 
it  is  mentioned  as  woven  with  inscriptions,  the 
names  of  distinguished  men,  etc. 

tire^  (<5r),  «.;  pret.  and  pp.  tired,  ppr.  tiring. 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  tyre;  <  ME.  iiren,  tirien,  teo- 
rien,  <  AS.  teorian,  intr.  be  tired,  tr.  tire,  fatigue ; 
of.  ME.  a-teorien,  <  AS.  a-teorian,  tire ;  appar.  a 
secondary  form  of  teran,  tear:  see  teari.  The 
verb  has  also  been  referred  to  ME.  terien,  teryen, 
terwen,  terren,  tarien,  <  AS.  tergan,  vex  (see  tar^, 
tarry^),  also  to  tire^,  pull,  seize  (see  tire^).']  I. 
intrans.  To  become  weary,  fatigued,  or  jaded; 
have  the  strength  or  the  patience  reduced  or 
exhausted. 

As  true  as  tmest  horse  that  yet  would  never  tire. 

STiak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ill.  1.  98. 

I  tired  of  the  routine  of  eight  years  in  one  afternoon.  I 

desired  liberty.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Byre,  z. 

Not  mine  the  sweetness  Or  the  skill. 
But  mine  the  love  that  will  not  tire. 

Tennyam,  In  Memoriam,  ex. 

H.  trans.  1.  To  make  weary,  weaken,  or  ex- 
haust by  exertion;  fatigue;  weary:  used  with 
reference  to  physical  effect  from  either  physi- 
cal or  mental  strain. 

Tired  limbs,  and  over-busy  thoughts, 
Inviting  sleep  and  soft  forgetfulness. 

Worcuiwortft,  Excorsion,  iv. 
Last  year,  Esther  said  innocently,  she  had  no  one  to 
help  her,  and  tbe  work  tired  her  so. 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  452. 
Music  that  gentlier  on  the  spirit  lies 
Than  tir'd  eyelids  upon  Ur^d  eyes. 

Tennyson,  Lotos-Eaters,  Choric  Song. 

2.  To  exhaust  the  attention  or  the  patience 
of,  as  with  dullness  or  tediousness;  satiate, 
sicken,  or  cause  repugnance  in,  as  by  excessive 
supply  or  continuance ;  glut. 

The  feast,  the  dance ;  whate'er  mankind  desire. 
E'en  the  sweet  charms  of  sacred  numbers  Hre. 

Pope,  Iliad,  ziii.  798. 

Dramatic  performances  tired  him  [William  of  Orange]. 
Macavlay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

I  often  grew 
Tired  of  so  much  within  our  little  life. 

Tennyson,  Lucretius. 

To  tire  out,  to  weaiy  or  fatigue  to  the  point  of  exhaus- 
tion. 

And  some  with  Patents,  some  with  Merit, 
Tir'd  ovl  my  good  Lord  Dorset's  Spirit. 

Prior,  To  Fleetwood  Shepherd  (1689). 

=Syn.  Tire,  Fatigue,  Weary,  Jade.  These  words  are  pri- 
marily physical,  and  are  in  the  order  of  strength.  One 
may  become  tired  simply  by  standing  still,  oc/atigved  by 
a  little  over-exertion.  Fattgue  suggests  something  of  ex- 
haustion or  inability  to  continue  exertion :  as,  fatigued 
with  running.  Weary  implies  protracted  exertion  or 
strain  graduEdly  wearing  out  one's  strength.  Jade  implies 
the  repetition  of  the  same  sort  of  exertion :  as,  a  horse 
will  become  ^a<2e(Z  sooner  by  driving  on  a  dead  level  than 
if  he  occasionally  has  a  hill  to  climb.  All  these  ifrords 
have  a  figurative  application  to  the  mind  corresponding 
to  their  physical  meaning.  Seefatigue,n.,aaiU)earisome. 
tirei  (tit),  n.  [<  tire^,  v.}  The  feeling  of  being 
tired;  a  sensation  of  physical  or  mental  fa- 
tigue.    [Colloq.] 

I  have  had  a  little  cold  for  several  days,  and  that  and 
the  tire  in  me  gives  me  some  headache  to-day. 

iS.  Bowles,  in  Merriam,  I.  293. 

Brain-tire.  Same  as  brain-fag. 
tire^t  (15r),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  tyre;  <  ME.  tiren, 
tyren  (=  Dan.  Urre,  tease,  worry),  <  OF.  (and 
P.)  Urer  =  Sp.  Pg.  tirar  =  It.  tirare,  <  ML.  <i- 
rare,  draw,  drag,  pull,  extend,  produce,  pro- 
tract, prolong,  etc.;  prob.  of  Tout,  origin,  < 
Goth,  tairan  =  AS.  teran,  etc.,  tear:  see  teori, 
with  which  tire^  seems  to  have  been  in  part  con- 
fused in  ME.  Cf .  ttrel,  prob.  from  the  same  nit. 
root.]    I.  trarts.  1.  To  draw;  pull;  drag. 

Blanncheflur  bid  forth  hire  suere  [neck]. 

And  Floriz  a^en  hire  gan  tire. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  71. 

2.  To  puU  apart  or  to  pieces ;  rend  and  devour; 
prey  upon. 
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Thow  endnrest  wo 
As  sharpe  as  doth  he  Sysiphus  in  helle. 
Whose  Btomak  fowles  tyren  everemo. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  t  787. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  engage  in  pulling  or  tear- 
ing or  rending;  raven ;  prey:  used  especially 
in  falconry  of  hawks  pouncing  n^on  their  prey, 
and  in  analogous  figurative  apphcations. 
Upon  whose  breast  a  fiercer  gripe  doth  Hre 
Than  did  on  him  who  first  stole  down  the  fire. 

Sir  P.  Sidney  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  510). 
And,  like  an  empty  eagle. 
Tire  on  the  flesh  of  me  and  of  my  son. 

Shak.,  S  Hen.  VL,  i.  1.  268. 
Thus  made  she  her  remove. 
And  left  wrath  tyring  on  her  son,  for  his  enforced  love. 
Chapman,  Hiad,  i.  422. 
Kivet  him 
To  Caucasus,  should  he  but  frown ;  and  let 
His  own  gaunt  eagle  fly  at  him,  to  tire. 

B.  Janxon,  Catiline,  ilL  1. 

Hence  —  2.  To  be  earnestly  engaged;  dwell; 
dote;  gloat. 

I  grieve  myself 
To  think,  when  thou  shsdt  be  disedged  by  her 
That  now  thou  Urest  on,  how  thy  memory 
Will  then  be  pang'd  by  me. 

ShaJc,  Cymbelin^  ill.  4.  96. 

iareSf  (tir),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  tyre;  <  OP. 
(and  F.)  Ure,  a  draught,  pull,  stretch,  fling, 
length  of  course,  etc.  (in  a  great  variety  of 
senses)  (=  Sp.  Pg.  tiro,  a  draught,  shot,  cast, 
throw,  =  It.  Ixro,  a  draught,  shot,  etc.),  <  Urer, 
draw:  see  tire^,  v.  The  form  tier,  once  a  mere 
var.  spelling  of  Ure  (like  fier  tovfire),  is  now  pro- 
nounced differently,  and,  with  Ure,  is  by  some 
referred  to  a  different  source:  see  iier2.]  1.  A 
train  or  series.     [Bare.] 

Such  one  was  Wrath,  the  last  of  this  ungodly  Kre  [of  pas- 
sions]. Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  35. 

2.  A  row;  rank;  covirse;  tier;  especially,  a, 
row  of  guns;  a  battery. 

Hauing  spent  before  in  fight  the  one  side  of  her  tire  of 
Ordinance^  .  .  .  shepreparedtocast  about,  and  to  bestow 
on  him  the  other  side.  BaMuyts  Voyages,  I.  609. 

In  view 
Stood  rank'd  of  seraphim  another  row. 
In  posture  to  displode  their  second  tire 
Of  thunder.  JKHton,  P.  1.,  vL  605. 

3.  A  stroke ;  hit.     Cotgrave. 

tire*  (15r),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Ured,  ppr.  Uring. 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  tyre;  <  ME.  Hren,  tyren;  by 
apheresis  from  attire, «.]  1 .  To  adorn ;  attire ; 
dress.    See  attire. 

Goth  yond  to  a  gret  lord  that  gayly  is  tyred. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  1.  263. 
She  painted  her  face,  and  tired  her  head.      2  Ki.  ix.  30. 

She  speaks  as  she  goes  tired  in  cobweb-lawn,  light,  thin. 
B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  His  Humour,  iL  1. 

2.  To  prepare  orequipfor;  make  ready;  setup. 

But  built  anew  with  strength-conferring  fare. 
With  limbs  and  soul  unttmi'd,  he  tires  a  war. 

Pope,  lUiad,  xlz.  168. 

tire*  (<ar),  n.  [By  apheresis  from  atUre,  m.]  1 . 
Attire;  dress. 

He  tore  Dame  Maudlin's  silken  Ure.  Scott. 

2t.  Furniture;  apparatus;  machinery. 
Immediate  sieges,  and  the  tire  of  war. 
Roll  in  thy  eager  mind.      J.  Philips,  Blenheim. 

tire^  (tir),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  tyre;  per- 
haps a  modified  form  of  Uar,  to  simulate  tire*; 
otherwise  simply  a  particular  use  of  <ire*.]  A 
head-dress.    See  Uara. 

On  her  head  she  wore  a  tyre  of  gold. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  31. 

The  beat  dresser  of  tires  that  ever  busked  the  tresses  of 
a  Queen.  Scott,  Abbots  xxxL 

tire^t,  »•  [Also,  erroneously,  Uer;  <  ME.  tyre, 
prob.  <  OP.  tire,  a  draught,  and  thus  ult.  identi- 
cal with  *sre3.]  A  bitter  drink  or'  liquor. 
ffalliwell. 

W.  Y.  Index  and  hise  wyf  were  here  with  here  meny 
and  here  hors  in  our  ladyes  place,  &c.,  on  Saterday  at 
evyn,  and  yedyn  bens  on  Monday  after  none,  whan  summe 
had  drunl^  malvyseye  and  tyre,  &c. 

Paston  Letters,  I.  BIL 

tire''  (tir),  n.  [Prop.  Uer;  <  Ue^  +  -erl.]  A  con- 
tinuous band  of  metal  or  other  substance  placed 
around  a  wheel  to  form  the  tread.  The  tire  may 
serve  to  resist  shock,  or  hold  the  wheel  together,  or  reduce 
wear,  etc.  Metal  tires  were  formerly  made  in  sections  and 
bolted  to  the  wheel,  but  in  modem  practice  the  tire  is 
always  a  continuous  band,  expanded  by  heat  and  shrunk 
on  over  the  wheel,  at  once  to  compress  it  and  to  secure  a 
firm  hold.  Tires  of  rubber,  either  solid  or  (now  almost 
universally)  of  tubing  of  various  kinds,  inflated  with  air 
(see  below),  are  used  for  bicycles,  tricycles,  racing-sulkies, 
carriages,  etc.  Also  tyre.— Pneumatic  tire,  a  tire  con- 
sisting of  a  tube  made  of  some  strung  aad  durable  fabric^ 
generally  coated  with  i-ubber  and  inflated  with  air,  used  on 
bicycles,  etc.  In  the  double  tire  an  inner  air-tight  tube  of 
tbin  rubber  is  protected  by  a  strong,  unelastic  outer  tube. 
Various  devices  have  been  used  to  prevent  pimcturing. 


tiresmitb 

tire''  (tit),  V.  t.:  pret.  and  pp.  tired,  ppr.  Uring. 
[<  UreT,  n.]  To  put  a  tire  upon;  furnish  wiQi 
tires :  as,  to  Ure  a  wheel  or  a  wagon.   Also  tyre. 

The  tread  may  be  turned  down  like  the  tread  of  a  steel- 
tired  wheel,  and  will  not  glaze  over  and  become  smootli 
like  fron.  Elea.  Ren.  (Amer.),  XVL  x.  2. 

tireS,  n.    See  tier^,  2. 

tire-bender  (Sr'ben'dSr),  n.  A  machine  for 
bendingthe  tires  of  wheels  to  the  curve  required 
by  the  rim  of  the  wheel.  Two  forms  are  used :  in 
one,  three  rollers  ai'e  employed,  between  which  the  tire  is 
passed,  to  cause  it  to  bend  to  a  circular  shape;  in  the  ' 
other  form,  the  tire  is  drawn  and  bent  round  a  cylinder  of 
the  size  of  the  wheeL 

tire-bolt  (tir'bolt),  n.  A  screw-bolt  by  which 
a  tire  is  fastened  upon  a  wheel-center,  if  the 
wheel  is  made  with  reteining  rings,  the  bolts  are  passed 
through  these,  and  thus  secure  at  once  ringer  center,  and 
tire.    See  cut  under  bdtt. 

tiredness  (lard'nes),  «.  The  state  of  being 
tired;  weariness;  exhaustion. 

It  is  not  through  the  tirednesse  or  age  of  the  earth,  .  .  . 
but  through  our  owne  negligence,  that  it  hath  not  satisfied 
vs  so  bountifully  as  it  bath  done. 

Hakewill,  Apology,  p.  Ii3. 

tire-drill  (tir'dril),  «.  A  machine  for  boring 
the  holes  for  the  bolts  in  tires,  it  has  an  adjusta- 
ble clamp  to  bold  the  tire  opposite  the  drill,  which  is  ad- 
vanced by  a  screw  and  crank. 

tire-heater  (tor'he'tfer),  n.  A  form  of  furnace 
for  heating  a  tire  to  cause  it  to  expand,  in  or- 
der that  it  may  be  fitted  over  the  rim  of  a  wheel. 

tireless^^  (tir'les),  a.  [<  tire\  v.,  +  -less.']  Not 
tiring  or  becoming  tired;  not  yielding  to  fa- 
tigue ;  untiring ;  unwearying.  [A  word  analogous 
in  formation  to  ceaseless,  exhausUess,  relentless,  etc.,  and 
long  in  every-day  use,  though  omitted  from  dictionaries.] 
He  [the  gaucho]  was  courageous  and  cruel,  active  and 
tireless,  never  more  at  ease  than  when  on  the  wildest 
horse.  Harpet's  Mag.,  LXXXII.  866. 

tireless^  (lir'les),  a.     [<  Ure'J  +  -less.]    With- 
out a  tire :  as,  a  Ureless  wheel. 
tirelessly  (tSr'les-li);  od».    In  a  tireless  man- 
ner ;  without  becoming  tired ;  unweariedly. 

She  [Queen  Victoria]  does  not  go  to  the  theatre,  leaving 
that  branch  of  the  public  duly  of  a  sovereign  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  tirelessly  pursues  it. 

New  York  TrSiune,  March  22, 1891. 

tirelessneSS  (tir'les-nes),  n.     The  ;^roperty  or 
character  of  being  tireless ;  indef atigability. 
tirelingt  (tir'llng),  a.    [Early  mod.'E.  also  tyre- 
ling;  <  firei  +  -limgi.]  Tired ;  fatigued;  fagged. 
His  tyreling  Jade  he  fieisly  forth  did  push 
Through  thicke  and  thin,  both  over  banck  and  bush. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  L  17. 

tirelire  (ter'ler),  n.  [<  P.  tirelire,  a  money-box, 
formerly  also  a  Christmas  box  (also  the  war- 
bling of  a  lark :  see  Urra-lirra).]  A  saving-box, 
popSarly  called  "  savings-bank,"  usually  made 
of  baked  clay,  and  of  simple  form,  which  must 
be  broken  in  order  to  get  at  the  money. 

tireman  (lar'man),  n. ;  pi.  tiremen  (-men).     [< 
Ure^  +  man.]    "1.  A  man  who  attends  to  the  at- 
tiring of  another ;  a  dresser,  especially  in  a  the- 
ater; a  valet.     [Obsolete  or  rare.] 
Enter  the  Tiremen  to  mend  the  lights. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  Ind. 

2.  A  dealer  in  clothes  and  articles  of  dress. 
Halliwell.     \ 

tire-measurer  (iar'mezh'ur-Sr),  n.  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the'circumference  of  a 
wheel  or  a  tire,  it  consists  essentially  of  a  graduated 
wheel  turning  in  a  frame  held  by  a  han<ue,  and  in  use  is 
caused  to  run  over  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  or  tire 
to  be  measured. 

tirementt  (Ur'ment),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  tyre- 
ment;  <  Wre*  +  -ment.']  An  article  of  apparel; 
attire. 

Owre  women  in  playes  and  tryumphes  haue  not  greater 
plentie  of  stones  of  glasse  and  crystall  in  theyr  garlandes, 
crownes,  gerdels,  and  siiche  other  tyremenites. 
Peter  Martyr  (tr.  in  Eden's  First  Books  on  America,  ed. 

[Arber,  p.  89). 

tire-press  (tir'pres),  n.  A  powerful  hydraulic 
press  for  forcing  th  e  tires  upon  or  remo  vmg  them 
from  the  rims  of  locomotive  driving-wheels. 

tire-roUer  (tir'ro'lfer),  n.  A  rolling-mill  for 
wheel-tires.  The  rolls  overhang  their  bearings,  and 
can  be  moved  to  or  from  each  other  to  admit  the  tire  be- 
tween tltem.    E.  H.  Knight. 

tire-setter  (tir'set*6r),  ».  A  machine  for  set- 
ting a  tire  upon  a  wagon-  or  carriage-wheel. 
The  tire  is  placed  loose  upon  the  wheel,  and  the  machine, 
by  the  aid  of  thin  steel  bands  which  are  drawn  tight  by 
means  of  a  screw,  upsets  the  tire,  and  presses  it  upon  the 
wheel. 

tire-shrinker  (tir'shring'kir),  n.  A  machine 
for  shortening  a  tire  when,  by  shrinkage  of  the 
wheel,  it  has  become  loose.  The  tire  is  heated,  and 
placed  in  the  machine,  which  compresses  the  heated  part, 
and  thus  reduces  the  diameter  of  the  tire. 

tiresmitb  (tii-'smith\  n.  One  who  makes  tires 
and  other  iron  work  for  coaches,  etc.   Imp.  Diet. 


tiresol 

tiresolt  (ter'sol),  n.  [< OF.  *tiresol,<  Urer,  draw, 
+  sol,  sun :  see  tire^  and  soJi.]  A  sun-umbrella ; 
a  sunshade. 

Next  to  whom  oometh  the  King  with  a  Tiresol  ouer 
his  bead,  to  keepe  off  the  Sunne. 

Purehas,  Pagrimage,  p.  638. 
tiresome  (tar'smn),  a.     [<  twe^  +  -some.l     1. 
Tending  to  tire ;  exhausting  the  strength ;  fa- 
tiguing: as,  a  tiresome  journey. 

Being  of  a  wealc  conatitutionj  in  an  employment  preca- 
rious and  tiresome,  .  .  .  this  new  weight  of  party  malice 
had  struck  you  down. 

Swift,  To  Dr.  Sheridan,  Sept.  11, 1725. 

2.  Exhausting  the  patience  or  attention;  wea- 
risome ;  tedious ;  prosy. 

It  would  be  tiretome  to  detail  all  the  troubles  of  the 
Copts  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Moos'lims. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  11. 337. 

The  bees  keep  their  tiresome  whine  round  the  resinous  flrs 

on  the  hUl.  Browning/,  Up  at  a  Villa. 

His  generosity  to  his  troops  of  tiresome  cousins  has  been, 

at  all  events,  without  graciousness. 

Tlie  Academy,  May  11, 1889,  p.  330. 

=Syn.  1  and  2.  Tedious,  Irksome,  etc.    See  wearisome.— 

2.  Dull,  humdrum, 
tiresomely   (tir'sum-li),  adv..     In  a  tiresome 

manner;  wearisomely, 
tiresomeness  (tir'sum-nes),  n.     The  state  or 

quality  of  being  tiresome ;  wearisomeness ;  te- 

diousness. 

I  should  grow  old  with  the  Tiresom^eness  of  liviqg  so 
long  in  the  same  Place,  tho'  it  were  Eome  Itself. 

N.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  1. 34S. 

tire-valiantt  (tlr' vaVyant),  n.  A  head-dress  for 
women. 

Thou  hast  the  right  arched  bent  of  the  brow,  that  be- 
comes the  ship-tire,  the  tire-valiant,  or  any  tire  of  Vene- 
tian admittance.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ill.  3.  60. 

tirewomant  (tir'wilm'''an),  w.j  pi.  tirewomen 
(-wim'^en).  [i  tire^  +  woman.]  A  woman  em- 
ployed to  dress,  or  to  attend  to  the  dressing  or 
dresses  of,  others;  a  lady's-maid;  a  female 
dresser  in  a  theater ;  a  tiring-woman. 

The  bride  next  morning  came  out  of  her  chamber, 
dressed  with  all  the  art  and  care  that  Mrs.  Toilet,  the 
Ure-womMn,  could  bestow  on  her.       Steele,  latler,  No.  79. 

tiriakt,  n.    An  obsolete  variant  of  theriac. 

tiriba,  n.  [Braz.]  A  small  Brazilian  wedge- 
tailed  parrakeet,  Conurus  leueotis,  about  9  inch- 
es long,  of  a  green  color,  with  red  on  the  head, 
wings,  and  tail,  and  white  ear-coverts. 

tiring  (tir'ing),'  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  tire^,  u.]  The 
act  of  dressing. 

tiring-hoiiset  (tir'ing-hous),  n.  The  room  or 
place  where  players  dress  for  the  stage. 

This  green  plot  shall  be  our  stage,  this  hawthorn-brake 
our  tiring-home.  Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ill.  1.  4. 

I  was  in  the  tiring-house  awhile  to  see  the  actors  drest. 
B.  Jansan,  Staple  of  News,  Ind. 

tiring-room  (lir'ing-rSm),  n.    A  dressing-room. 
Come  to  my  tiring-room,  girl ;  we  must  be  brave ;  my 
lord  comes  hither  to-night.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  v. 

In  the  Uring-roorm  close  by 
The  great  outer  gallery. 
With  his  holy  vestment^  dight. 
Stood  the  new  Pope,  Theocrite. 

Browning,  Boy  and  Angel. 

tiring-womant  (lSr'ing-WTim"an),  n.  A  tire- 
woman ;  a  female  dresser,  as  in  a  theater. 

Elizabeth  [Pepys]  was  particular  in  the  choice  of  a  Ur- 
iiig-wmnan.  The  Atlantic,  LXVI.  760. 

tirite  (ti'nt),  n.  A  reed-like  West  Indian  plant, 
Isehnosiphon  Arouma,  of  the  Zingiheraceie. 
tirli  (terl),  V.  [A  dial.  var.  of  twirl  or  of  thirV-. 
Cf.  Url'^.']  I.  intrans.  1.  To  quiver;  vibrate; 
thrill;  hence,  to  change  or  veer  about,  as  the 
wind.  Jamieson.  —  3.  To  produce  a  rattling 
or  whirring;  make  a  clatter,  as  by  shaking  or 

twirling  something To  tirl  at  or  on  the  pin,  to 

shake  the  latch  of  a  door  by  means  of  a  projecting  pin  of 
the  thumb-piece,  and  thus  make  a  rattling  noise  as  a  sig- 
nal to  those  Inside  that  one  wishes  to  enter.  Also  to  tirl 
the  pin. 

Lang  stood  she  at  her  true  love's  door, 
And  lang  tirl'd  at  the  lin. 
Fair  Annie  of  Lochroyan  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  100). 
Whan  they  cam  to  her  father's  yett  [gate]. 
She  tirled  on  the  pin. 

Marl  Richard  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  401). 

II.  trans.  1.  To  twirl;  whirl  or  twist., 
0  how  they  bend  their  backs  and  fingers  Urle  [in  playing 
an  instrument].      Muse's  Threnodie,  p.  133.    ^Jamieson.) 

3.  To  strip  or  pluck  off  quickly. 

And  off  his  coat  thay  tirlit  be  the  oroun, 
And  on  him  kest  ane  syde  clarldy  goun. 

Priest's  Peblis,  S.  P.  B.,  i.  30.    (Jamieson.) 
When  the  wind  blaws  loud  and  tirls  our  strae. 

Semains  of  Sit?isdale  Song,  p.  33. 

3.  To  strip  of  something |  uncover;  unroof; 
divest,  as  of  covering  or  raiment. 
399 
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Suppose  then  they  should  tirle  ye  bare, 
And  gar  ye  flke. 

Ramsay,  Poems,  I.  800.    (Jamieson.) 
[Scotch  in  all  uses.] 
To  tirl  the  pin.    See  to  tirl  at  the  pin,  under  I. 
tirli   (t6rl),  n.      [<   tirl\  d.]      1.   A  twirl  or 
whirl;  a  vibration,  or  something  vibrating  or 
whirling. 

The  young  swankies  on  the  green 
look  round  a  merrie  Urle. 

Ramsay,  Poems,  I.  262.    (Jamieson.) 
2.  A  turn;  a  try. 

She  would  far  rather  had  a  tirrle 
From  an  Aquavitae  barrel. 

Cldand,  Poems,  p.  23.    (Jamieson.) 

[Scotch  iu  both  uses.] 

tirl2  (t6rl),  n.  [<  UrU-,  «.,  as  a  var.  of  thirP-, «.] 
A  substitute  for  a  trundle-wheel  or  lantern- 
wheel  in  a  mill,  it  has  12  arms  consisting  of  boards 
set  in  an  upright  wooden  shaft  about  4  feet  long,  with  an 
iron  spindle  which  passes  up  through  the  nether  millstone, 
and  is  fastened  to  and  turns  the  upper  one.  See  tirl^mill. 
[Shetland.] 

tirlie-whirlie  (t6r'li-hwer'li),  n.  and  a.  [<  tirP- 
+  whirl\  with  dim.  termination.]  I.  «.  1.  A 
whirligig,  teetotum,  or  similar  toy. — 2.  An  or- 
namental combination  of  irregular  or  twisting 
lines. 
II,  a.  Intricate;  irregidar;  twisting. 

The  air 's  free  eneugh ;  .  .  .  the  monks  took  care  o' that; 
.  .  .  they  hae  contrived  queer  firJie-wirJie  holes,  that  gang 
out  to  the  open  air,  and  keep  the  stair  as  qaller  as  a  kail- 
blade.  ScoU,  ^ntiquaiy,  xxi. 

[Scotch  in  all  uses.] 
tirl-mill  (terl 'mil),  n.    A  mill  in  which  a  tirl  is 
used.     [Shetland.] 

One  of  the  primitive  grinding  mills  called  the  "tirl" 
mills  of  Shetland.  Sei.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  IIV.  292. 

tirma  (tSr'ma),  n.  The  oyster-catcher,  Sse- 
matopvs  ostrilegus.    C.  Swainson.    [Hebrides.] 

timet,  "•  *•    A  Middle  English  form  of  turn. 

tirot,  »•    The  more  correct  spelling  of  tyro. 

tirocinium  (ti-ro-sin'i-um),  n.  [L.,  <  tiro,  a  raw 
recruit:  see  tyro.']  The  first  seivice  of  a  sol- 
dier ;  hence,  the  first  rudiments  of  any  art ;  a 
novitiate.  The  word  is  used  by  Cowper  as  a 
title  for  a  poem  on  schools. 

tiroire  (F.  pron.  te-rwor'),  n.  [F.]  A  tail-like 
appendage  to  a  hawk's  hood.    See  hood. 

tirolite,  «.    See  tyrolite. 

tiront  (ti'ron), «.  [Also  tyrone;  <  F.  *Uron  =  Sp. 
tiron  =  It.  tirone,  <  L.  tiro{n-),  recruit,  novice: 
see  tyro.']    A  tyro. 

T-iron  (te'i"6rn),  n.  An  angle-iron  having  a 
flat  flange  and  a  web,  and  in  section  resembling 
the  letter  T.    Also  written  tee-won. 

Tironian  (ti-ro'ni-an),  a.  [<  L.  Tironianus,  of 
or  pertaining  to  Tiro,  <  Tiro(n-),  Tiro  (see  def.).] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Tiro,  the  learned  freed- 
man,  pupil,  and  amanuensis  of  Cicero.— Tiro- 
nian notes,  the  stenographic  signs  or  system  of  signs 
used  by  the  ancient  Romans.  This  system,  though  older 
than  Tiro,  and  probably  Greek  in  origin,  was  named  after 
him,  apparently  as  the  first  extensive  practitioner  of  the 
art  of  stenography  in  Home.  In  $t  parts  of  the  ordinary  let- 
ters, or  modifications  of  these  parts,  represent  the  letters. 
Several  of  these  modifications  atiswered  to  one  consonant^ 
each  of  them  representing  the  consonant  with  a  different 
vowel.  In  addition  to  this,  words  were  much  abbreviated, 
and  in  course  of  time  the  total  outline  of  a  syllable  or  word 
so  written  often  became  more  or  less  conventionalized. 
The  number  of  such  signs  amounted  to  five  thousand  or  up- 
ward. Although  involving  long  training  and  a  consider- 
able strain  on  the  memory,  this  system  seems  to  have  prac- 
tically answered  all  the  purposes  of  modern  stenography. 
It  was  still  in  familiar  use  as  late  as  the  ninth  century. 
ITrom  these  Tironian  notes  (notx  Tironianai)  the  short- 
hand-writers were  called  notetries  (rwtarii). 

tironismt,  n.    See  tyronism. 

tirr  (tir),  V.  t.  [A  dial.  var.  of  ijrel,  <  ME. 
tiren,  etc.:  see  Ure^,  tear^."]  To  tear;  un- 
cover; unroof;  strip;  pare  off  with  a  spade, 
as  sward,  or  soil  from  the  top  of  a  quarry. 
[Scotch.] 

tirra-lirra  (tir'a-lir'a),  n.  [An  imitative  var. 
of  *UreWre  (=  LGr.  Uerlier),  <  OF.  Urelvre,  Ure- 
lyre,  the  warbling  of  a  lark,  <  tireUrer  ( >  L6.  tier- 
Uren)  (=  Olt.  tireWrare),  warble  as  a  lark ;  a  rim- 
ing word  appar.  of  imitative  intent.]  The  note 
of  a  lark,  a  horn,  or  the  like. 
The  lark  that  tima-lyra  chants.     Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  S.  9. 

"  Tirra-lirra  "  by  the  river 

Sang  Sir  Lancelot. 
Tennyson,  Lady  of  Shalott,  iii. 

tirret  (tir'et),  n.  [Also  ti/ret;  <  OF.  tiret,  draft, 
pull,  tug,  line,  etc.,  dim.  of  tire,  draft,  puU:  see 
Ure^.]  It.  A  leather  strap  for  hawks,  hounds, 
etc.  SalHweU.—2.  In  Jier.,  a  bearing  repre- 
senting the  swivel  part  of  a  fetter  or  prisoner's 
chain :  it  is  sometimes  said  to  represent  a  pair 
of  handcuffs,  and  there  is  confusion  between 
this  bearing  and  turret. 
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tirrit  (tir'it),  n.  [Appar.  intended  as  a  blunder 
for  terror;  for  the  termination,  cf.  worrit.]  Ter- 
ror; affright :  a  fanciful  word  put  by  Shakspere 
into  the  mouth  of  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Here 's  a  goodly  tumult !  I'll  forswear  keeping  house, 
afore  I'll  be  in  these  tirrits  and  frights. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4.  220. 

tirrivee,  tirrivie  (tir'i-ve,  -vi),  n.  [Appar.  a 
capricious  word,  vaguely  imitative.  Cf.  tervee, 
tervy.]  A  fit  of  passion,  especially  when  ex- 
travagantly displayed,  as  by  prancing,  stamp- 
ing, etc. ;  a  tantrum.    Jamieson.    [Scotch.] 

A  very  weel-meaning  good-natured  man,  .  .  .  and  in- 
deed so  was  the  Laird  o'  Glennaquoich  too  .  .  .  when  he 
wasna  in  ane  o'  his  Urrivies.  Scott,  Waverley,  Ixix. 

tirwhitt,  n.    Same  as  tirwit.    Shinner. 

tirwit  (tSr'wit),  n.  [Formerly  also  Urwhit;  im- 
itative.] The  common  European  lapwing  or 
pewit,  Vanelhis  cristatus.  See  cut  under  lap- 
wing. 

tiry  (tir'i),  a.  [<  tire^  +  -j/l.]  In  a  tired  con- 
dition; liable  to  become  tired,  or  to  give  out 
from  fatigue.     [Colloq.] 

My  horse  began  to  be  so  ttry  that  he  would  not  stirre 
one  foote.  Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 33,  sig.  D. 

'tis  (tiz).  A  contraction  of  it  is,  very  common 
in  prose  speech  and  writing  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  but  now  chiefly  used 
in  poetry.  The  colloquial  contraction  of  it  is  is 
it's.  [In  recent  time  s  of  ten  printed  with  an  in- 
termediate space,  H  is.] 

tisant,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  ot  ptisan. 

tisane  (te-z&n'),  n.  [F. :  see  pUsa/n.]  A  de- 
coction with  medicinal  properties.  Compare 
ptisan.— TiaajiB  de  Champagne,  a  quality  of  cham- 
pagne wine,  lighter  and  less  heady  than  ordinary  cham- 
pagnes. LarouBSe. — TiSane  de  Feltz,  a.  decoction  of 
sarsaparilla,  isinglass,  and  sulphuret  of  antimony,  ofQcinal 
in  the  I'rench  Codex.  It  was  formerly  reputed  to  be  an 
excellent  antisyphilitic  remedy. 

tisar,  n.  In  glass^manuf.,  the  fireplace  or  fur- 
nace used  to  heat  the  annealing-arch  for  plate- 

Escheria  (ti-she'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Zeller,  1839), 
named  after  Von  ^scher  (1777-1849),  a  Ger- 
man naturalist.]  An  important  genus  of  tine- 
id  moths,  of  the  family  Lithocolletidss,  of  minute 
size  and  wide  distribution .  Then:  larvse  make  large 
flat  mines  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaves  of  various  plants. 
About  20  species  occur  in  the  United  States.  T.  malifoli- 
eUa  is  a  well-known  apple-leaf  feeder. 

tishewt,  »•    An  old  spelling  of  tissue. 

Tishri,  Tisri  (tish'ri,  tiz'ri),  n.  [Heb.  tishri,  < 
Chald.  sherd,  open,  begin.]  The  first  month  of 
the  Hebrew  civil  year,  and  the  seventh  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  answering  to  a  part  of  our  Sep- 
tember and  a  part  of  October. 

tisict,tisicalt,etc.  Obsolete  spellings  otphtkisic, 
etc. 

Tisiphone  (ti-sif'o-ne),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  Tmujidvri, 
Tisiphone,  lit.  '  avenger  of  murder,'  <  rlveiv,  re- 
pay, requite,  +  ^6voq,  murder.]  1.  In  classt- 
calmyth.,  one  of  the  Furies,  the  ..others  being 
Alecto  and  Megsera. —  2.  [NL.]  In  zool.,  a 
generic  name  of  certain  insects  and  reptiles. 
Biibner;  Mtei/nger. 

Tissa  (tis'a),  n.  [NL.  (Adanson,  1763).]  A  ge- 
nus of  plants,  the  sand-spurreys,  belonging  to 
the  order  Caryophyllaeese,  and  also  known  as 
Buda  (Adanson,  1763),  Spergularia  (Persoon, 
1805),  and  Lepigonum  (Pries,  1817).  The  names 
Tissa  and  Biiia  were  both  first  assigned  to  the  genus  in 
the  same  book  and  on  the  same  page ;  and,  aa  priority  is 
considered  to  attach  to  Tissa,  the  name  first  printed  on  the 
page,  all  Uie  others  become  synonyms.    See  SpergnUwia. 

tissickt,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  oi  phthisic. 

tisso  (tis'o),  n.    Same  as  teeso. 

tissue  (tish'o),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  tissue,  tishew, 
tissew,  tyssew,  tysseu,  <  OF.  Ussu,a,  ribbon,  fillet, 
head-band,  or  belt  of  woven  stuff,  <  Ussu,  m.,  tis- 
sue, f.,  woven,  plaited,  interlaced,  pp.  of  *Ustre 
=  Pr.  teisser  =  Sp.  t^er  =  Pg.  tecer  =  It.  tessere, 
<  L.  fesere,  weave :  Bee  text.]  I.  re.  1.  A  woven 
or  textile  fabric;  specifically,  in  former  times, 
a  fine  stuff,  richly  colored  or  ornamented,  and 
often  shot  with  gold  or  silver  threads,  a  variety 
of  cloth  of  gold ;  now,  any  light  gauzy  texture, 
such  as  is  used  for  veils,  or,  more  indefinitely, 
any  woven  fabric  of  fine  quality:  a  generic 
word,  the  specific  sense  of  which  in  any  use  is 
determinable  only  by  its  connection  or  quali- 
fication. 

The  firste  thousand,  that  is  of  Dukes,  of  Erles,  of  Mar- 
quyses  and  of  Amyralles,  alle  clothed  in  Clothes  of  Gold, 
with  Tysseux  of  grene  Silk.      MandevOle,  Travels,  p.  233. 

The  vpper  garment  of  the  stately  Queen 
Is  rich  gold  Tissue,  on  a  ground  of  green. 
Sylves&;  tr.  of  Du  Eartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Decay. 

His  sldll  in  the  judgment  of  rich  tissues  ...  is  exceed- 
ing. J.  F.  Cooper,  Water- Witch,  xxvii. 
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2f .  A  ribfeon,  or  a  woven  ligament  of  some  kind. 

HiB  helme  to-hewen  was  in  twenty  places 
That  by  a  tyssew  benge  bis  bak  bybynde. 

Chaucer,  Troilaa,  it  639. 

3.  In  hiol.,  an  aggregate  of  similar  cells  and 
cell-products  in  a  definite  fabric ;  a  histological 
texture  of  any  metazoic  animal:  as^  muscular, 
nervous,  cellular,  fibrous,  connective,  or  epi- 
thelial Ussue;  parenchymatous  tissue.  All  parts 
of  sucb  organisms  are  composed  of  tissues,  and  the  tissues 
themselves  consist  either  of  cells  or  of  cell-products,  of 
which  delicate  fibers  are  the  most  frequent  form.  Any 
tissue  is  an  organ,  but  tissue  specially  notes  the  substance 
of  any  organ,  or  the  mode  of  coherence  of  its  ultimate 
formative  constituents,  rather  than  its  formation  in  gross, 
and  requires  a  qualifying  word  for  its  specification. 

4.  Specifically,  in  hot.,  the  cellular  fabric  out 
of  -which  plant-structures  are  built  up,  being 
eomposed  of  united  cells  that  have  had  a  com- 
mon origin  and  have  obeyed  a  common  law  of 
growth.  The  tissue-elements  are  the  cells  in  their  vari- 
ous modifications,  and,  although  seemingly  diverse  as  to 
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Parenchyma. — a,  transveise  section  of  the  bark  in  the  stem  of 
Datura  Tatula  ;  b.  lonEfitudinal  section  of  the  same ;  c,  transverse 
section  of  the  pith  in  the  stem  of  the  same  plant;  ^.longitudinal  sec- 
tion of  the  same ; «,  the  coUenchymatous  tissue  in  the  stem  of  the  same 
plant,  transverse  section  (C,  collenchyma ;  E.  epidermis). 

Prosenchytna.—f.  transverse  section  of  the  intrafascicular'cambium 
]n  the  stem  of  the  same  plant ;  g,  longitudinal  section  of  the  same ; 
A,  the  ends  of  two  sclerenchymatous  cells  from  the  stem  of  Cardamitte 
Thomboidea;  i,  transverse  section  of  the  stem  of  the  same  plEmt  (5, 
^sclerendiyma ;  B.  bark ;  E,  epidermis) ;  *,  transverse  section  of  leaf 
of  Saxifraga  kwraci/olia  (£,  epidermis ;  PI.  palisade-cells ;  Pn. 
pneumatic  tissue). 

form,  size,  and  function,  maybe  reduced  to  two  principal 
types :  namely,  parenchyma  in  its  widest  sense,  including 
parenchyma  proper,  collenchyma,  sclerotic  parenchyma, 
epidermal  cells,  suberous  parenchyma,  etc.,  and  prosen- 
ehyma  in  its  widest  sense,  including  prosenchyma  proper, 
typic^  wood-cells,  tracheids,  ducts,  bast-cell^,  sieve-cells, 
etc.    See  parenahyTna  and  prosenchyma. 

5.  Figuratively,  an  interwoven  or  intercon- 
nected series  or  sequence;  an  intimate  con- 
junction, coBrdination,  or  concatenation. 

We  shall  perceive  .  .  .  [history]  to  be  a  tissue  of  crimes, 
follies,  and  misfortunes. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xlii. 

It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  this  monstrous  tissw  of  incon- 
gruity and  dissimulation  with  any  motives  of  necessity  or 
expediency.  Preseott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  iL  17. 

6.  Same  as  tissue-paper.  See  paper. — 7.  In 
pliotog.,  a  filT"  or  very  thin  plate  of  gelatin 
compounded  with  a  pigment,  made  on  a  con- 
tinuous strip  of  paper,  and  used,  after  bichro- 
mate sensitization,  for  carbon-printing. 

The  tissue  is  prepared  in  three  varieties  of  colour,  .  ■  . 
Indian  inlE,  sepia,  and  photographic  purple. 

Workshop  Receipts,  1st  ser.,  p.  273. 

8.  In  entom.,  the  geometrid  moth  Scotosia  dii- 
hitata:  an  English  coUeetors'  name — Acciden- 
tal tissue,  any  Sssue  that  grows  in  or  upon  a  part  to 
which  it  is  foreign.  It  may  be  similar  to  a  tissue  normally 
found  elsewhere  in  the  body  (analogousX  or  unlike  any 
of  toe  normal  tissues  of  the  organism  (heterologous).  A 
bony  tumor  growing  in  muscle  is  an  example  of  analogous 
accidental  tissue;  cancer,  of  heterologous.— Adenoid, 
adipose,  aqueous,  areolar,  basement,  cartilaginous, 
cavernous,  chordal,  cicatricial  tissue.  See  the  quali- 
fying words.— Adventitious  tisane.  Same  as  accidental 
tissue.— Cellular  tissue,  (o)  in  Sot.,  parenchyma.  See 
def.  i  and  cellvlar.  (p)  In  miil.,  areolar  tissue.  See  def .  8. 
—doth  of  tlssuef .  See  doth.—  Conducting  tissue,  in 
bal.,  loose  cellular  tissue  forming  the  body  of  the  stigma 
and  filling  or  lining  the  axis  of  the  style,  through  which 
the  pollen-tubes  make  their  way  to  the  cavity  of  the  ovary. 
Also  eoTUtuctiiie  tissue.- CODnectlve  tissue.  See  connec- 
tive.—Ciibiiloim.  tissue,  (a)  In  boL,  cribrose  cells,  or 
sieve-ceUs,  taken  collectively ;  sieve-tissue.  See  sieve-cell. 
(6)  In  zool.,  areolar  tissue.— Dartold,  elastic,  epidermal, 
erectile  tissue.  See  the  adjectives.- Fatty  tissue. 
Same  as  adipose  tissue.—  Felted,  flbrilltform,  fibrous, 
filamentous,  gelatlgenous,  gelatinous  tissue.  See 
the  adjectives.— Fundamental  tissue.  See  fundamen- 
tal cells,  under /uTuZoDtento;.-  Glandular  woody  tissue. 
See  glandular. — Granulation  tissue.  See  granvlation. 
— Healing  tissue,  in  hot,  a  general  name  for  the  cellular 
matter  produced  for  the  repair  of  injury  in  plants.  Where 
any  part  of  a  plant  has  suffered  serious  mechanical  injury 
by  which  the  deeper  tissues  are  exposed,  the  surface  of 
the  wound  exhales  moisture  very  rapidly,  and  soon  be- 
comes dry.    This  drying  of  the  exposed  tissues  is  fatal  to 
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their  component  cells,  and  the  organic  contents  soon 
undergo  chemical  decomposition.  This  decomposition 
would  very  soon  extend  to  neighboring  cells  were  it  not 
arrested  by  the  tissues  for  repair.  The  principal  healing 
tissue  is  cork.  The  soft  tissues  just  below  the  wound  im- 
mediately become  merismatic  and  behave  precisely  like 
normal  cork-meristem,  covering  the  entire  wound  with  a 
grayish  or  brojvnish  film,  which  is  in  unbroken  connection 
with  the  edges  of  the  wound.  Another  form  of  repair  is 
by  callus,  in  which  some  of  the  cells  at  the  exposed  sur- 
face give  rise  to  elongated  sac-like  bodies,  which  fill  up 
the  greater  part  of  the  injured  cavity,  and  serve  as  a  new 
epidermis.  Ooodale,  Fhys.  Bot — Mdifterent  tissues. 
See  indiferent  cells,  under  (^2.— Interstitial,  larda- 
ceous,  laticiferous,  leprous,  l^phoid,  muscular, 
osteogenic  tissue.  See  the  adjectives. — Laminated 
tissue,  cellular  tissue. — Osteoid  tissue,  a  tissue,  formed 
of  cells  with  large  nuclei,  lying  in  angular  cavities  of  a 
faintly  striated  cartilage-like  intercellular  substance.  It 
arises  from  lymphoid  medullary  cells,  or  from  the  peri- 
osteum, and  it  becomes.converted  into  bone  by  impregna- 
tion with  lime-salts,  together  with  slight  moipfaological 
modifications.— Reticular  tissue.  Same  as  adenoid  tis- 
sue.—Betlform  connective  tissue.  Same  as  adenoid 
tissue. — Sclerous  tissue,  a  collective  term  embracing  the 
cartilaginous,  fibrous,  and  osseous  tissues.— Sieve-tis- 
sue. See  erin^ormtisstie,  above. — Splenic  tissue.  Same 
as  sp2een-jm2p.— SporogenouB,  Buatentacular,  trache- 
ary,  etc.,  tissue.  See  the  adjectives.— VegeKible  tis- 
sue.    See  def.  4. 

II.  a.  Made  of  tissue. 

Her  head  was  decked  with  a  gypsy  hat,  from  which 
floated  a  blue  tisstie  veil.      Harper's  Mag.,  LXZVIII.  440. 

tissue  (tish'o),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  tissued,  ppr. 
tissuing.  [<<jss«te,m.]  1.  To  weave  with  threads 
of  silver  or  gold,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  tissue. 

The  chariot  was  covered  with  cloth  of  gold  ti»sued  upon 
blue.  Ba£on,  New  Atlantis. 

2.  To  clothe  in  or  adorn  with  tissue. 

Crested  knights  and  Oxsued  dames 
Assembled  at  the  glorious  caU.  Wharton. 

tissued  (tish'Sd),  p.  a.  [<  tissve  +  -ed^.']  Varie- 
gated in  color;  rich  and  silvery  as  if  made  of 
tissue. 

With  radiant  feet  the  tissued  clouds  down  steering. 

JfiZton,  Nativity,  1. 146. 

tissue-paper  (tish'e-pa*per),  n.  [So  called  as 
being  used  to  place  between  the  folds  of  the 
fine  silk  fabric  called  tissue;  <  tissue,  1,  +  pa- 
per.^   See^aper. 

tissue-secretion  (tish'S-se-kre'shon),  n.  In 
Actinozoa,  the  sclerenchyina  of  sclerodermic 
corals,  secreted  by  the  polyps  themselves  and 
not  by  tiie  ooenosarc :  opposed  to  foot-secretion. 

titi  (tit),  n.  [Also  tet;  <  (o)  MB.  Ut,  Utte,  tette,  < 
AS.  tit  {titt-)  =  MD.  titte  =  MLG.  LG.  titte  = 
MHG.  G.  zitze  (cf .  Sw.  tisse,  <  G.  ?) ;  mixed  in  E. 
with  (6)  E.  teat,  <  ME.  tete,  <  OF.  tete,  tette,  F. 
tette  {alBO  teton,  tettin)  =  Sp.  Pg.  tetta  =  It.  tetta 
(also  zitta,  eizza,  zezzolo),  teat  (cf.  F.  teter  =  Sp. 
tetar  =  It.  tettare,  suckle);  root  unknown,  (c) 
Cf .  OHG.  tuttd,  tuta,  tutto,  tuto,  MHG.  tutte,  tute, 
dim.  tiitel,  teat;  Icel.  tdta,  teat;  W.  didi,  did, 
teat;  Gr.  nrddg,  tItBti,  teat.  The  relations  of 
these  last  forms  are  uncertain.]  A  teat.  See 
teat. 

tit2  (tit),  n.  [<  ME.  Hit  (found  only  in  comp. : 
see  titmouse),  <  Icel.  tittr,  a  little  bird,  =  Norw. 
tita,  a  little  bird  (cf.  Icel.  titlingr,  >  E.  Utling); 
perhaps  connected  with  Ut^,  '  a  small  thing.' 
The  word  appears  also  in  Utlarh,  titling^,  tit- 
mouse, and  terminally  in  tomtit,  hottle-tit,  coal- 
tit,  tUrushr-tit,  wrenr-Ut,  and  other  names.]  One 
of  several  small  birds.  Specifically— (o)  A  titling  or 
pipit  See  tiUart.  (6)  A  tomtit  or  titmouse,  (c)  With  a 
qualifying  word,  or  in  composition,  one  of  many  different 
birds  which  resemble  or  suggest  titmice,  especially  of  In- 
dia and  the  East  Indies.  See  phrases  and  words  following. 
—Azure  tit  or  titmouse,  Parus  (CyaneOes)  cyanus,  in 
part  blue,  and  widely  distributed  in  the  northern  Palearc- 
tio  region.  Pennari,  1785 ;  Latham,  1787.— Bearded  tit. 
See  bearded. — Cape  tit,  a  penduline  titmouse  of  South 
Africa,  ./Egithalus  pendulinus. — Gold  tit,  an  American 
titmouse,  Auriparus  Jtavie^s,  of  Texas  to  California  and 
southward,  4  inches  long,  ashy  and  whitish  with  the  whole 
head  golden-yellow.  See  titmouse. — Ground  tit.  See 
wrenrtU. — Will  tit,  one  of  numerous  and  various  small 
oscine  birds  of  the  hill-countries  of  India:  very  loosely 
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used.  aeehai-tit,lMitrichidee,aDiSim,2.  All  these  birds 
are  now  usually  thrown  Into  the  non-committal  family 
Tvmdiida.  In  Illustration  of  the  group  may  be  noted  the 
members  of  the  genus  MirUa,  as  M.  (formerly  Liothrix) 
igneotincta,  of  the  Himalayan  region  and  southward,  and 


Hill  tit  [Mtnla  tgneotincta'i. 


Hill  tit  {Liothrix  iutea). 

of  iiofAr&  proper,  as  L.  Iutea.  See  also  tU-b<Mler  (with 
cut).— Hudsonian  or  Hudson's  Bay  tit,  Parw  hudsoni- 
BUS,  of  New  England  and  northward,  resembling  a  chick- 
adee, but  marked  with  brown.— Long-tailed  tit.  See 
titmouse  (with  cut).— Penduline  tit,  any  titmouse  of  the 
genus  JEgUhaZus,  with  six  or  eight  wide-ranging  species 
in  Europe  and  Africa,  as  .^.  pendulinus. — Siberian  tit, 
Parmeinetus. — Toupettit.  Seetoupet,  2. — Tufted  tit, 
a  United  States  crested  titmouse,  Parus  (Lophoplumes)  M- 
color;  the  peto.  See  cut  under  titTTwrnse.  (See  also  bottle- 
tit,  bush-tit,  coal-tit,  thrush-tit,  wren-ttt.) 
tit^  (tit),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  titt;  appar. 
orig.  'something  small.'  Cf.  U^,  Utty^.  Cf. 
also  totl.]    1.  A  small  or  poor  horse. 

The  nag  or  the  hackeneie  is  verie  good  for  trauelling. 
.  .  .  And  if  he  be  broken  accordinglie,  you  shall  haue  a 
little  tU  that  will  trauell  a  whole  dale  without  anie  bait. 
Starakurst,  Descrip.  of  Ireland,  iL  (Holinshed's  Chrou.,  I.). 

The  Modem  Poets  seem  to  use  Smut  as  the  Old  Ones 
did  Machines,  to  relieve  a  fainting  Invention.  When 
Pegasus  is  jaded,  and  would  stand  still,  he  is  apt,  like 
other  Tits,  to  run  into  every  Puddle. 

Jeremy  Cottier,  Short  View  (ed.  1698),  p.  6. 

2.  A  child;  a  girl;  a  young  woman:  a  depre- 
ciatory term. 

I  wonder  that  any  man  is  so  mad  to  come  to  see  these 
rascally  fits  play  here.    S.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  Ind. 

3.  A  bit;  morsel.    MalliweU. 
[Obsolete  or  rare  in  all  uses.] 

tit*  (tit),  n.  [In  the  phrase  tit  for  tat,  a  varia- 
tion of  Up  for  tap :  see  under  Up^,  n.  Jit  and 
tat  in  this  phrase  are  in  themselves  meaning- 
less ;  the  phrase  is  often  written  with  hyphens, 
Ut-for-tat,  and  indeed  is  better  so  written,  be- 
ing practically  one  word.]  In  the  phrase  tit 
for  tat  (literally,  in  the  original  form  tip  for 
tap,  'blow  for  blow'),  a  retaliatory  return ;  an 
equivalent  by  way  of  repartee  or  answer:  as,  to 
give  a  person  tit  for  te*  in  a  dispute  or  a  war 
of  wit. 

Tit  for  tat,  Betsey  !    Tou  are  right,  my  girl. 
Colman  and  Oarrick,  Clandestine  Marriage,  v.  3. 

I  have  had  my  tit-Zor-tot  with  John  Russell,  and  I  turned 
him  out  on  JFriday  last. 

PeUmerston,  in  McCarthy's  Hist.  Own  Times,  xxiii. 

tit^t  (tit),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  titten,  tytten,  origin  ob- 
scure ;  cf.  tigJit\  ».]  To  pull  tightly.  {Malli- 
weU, under  Utte  (2).) 

And  the  feete  uppward  fast  knytted. 

And  in  Strang  paynes  be  streyned  and  tytled. 

BampMe,  MS.  Bowes,  p.  210.    (HaUiwdl.y 

tit^t  (tit),  n.    [<  ME.  Utte;  <  tip,  ».]    A  puU. 

Yf  that  tre  war  tite  pulled  oute 
At  a  IMe,  with  al  the  rotes  oboute. 
Bampole,  Pricke  of  Conscience,  L  1015  (Morris  and  Skeat's 

[Spec.  Eng.  Lit.). 

tit^t,  adv.    A  Middle  English  variant  of  tite^. 

Titani  (ti'tan),  n.  [<  ME.  Titan,  Tytan,<  OF.  Ti- 
tan, P.  l^tak  =  Sp.  Titan  =  Pg.  TiiSo  =  It.  Titano 
=  G.  Dan.  Sw.  Ktan,  <  L.  Titan,  rarely  Titamis 
(pi.  Titanes,  Jitani),<  Gr.  Tirdv  (pi.  Ttraveg,  Tirij- 
vec),  a  Titan;  cf.  ti.t6,  day,  <  ■]/  n,  lighten,  illu- 
mine.] 1.  In  mythol.,  one  of  a  race  of  primor- 
dial deities,  children  of  Uranus  and  Ge  (Heaven 
and  Earth),  or  their  son  Titan,  supposed  to  rep- 
resent the  various  forces  of  nature,  in  the  old- 
est accounts  there  were  six  male  Titans  (Oceanus,  Coaus, 
Crius,  Hyperion,  Japetus,  and  Kronos),  and  six  female 
(Theia,  Rhea,  Themis,  Mnemosyne,  Phoebe,  and  Tethys). 
They  were  imprisoned  by  their  father  Uranus  from  their 
birth,  but)  after  unmanning  and  dethroning  him,  were  de- 
livered by  Kronos.  Zeus,  son  of  Kronos,  compelled  him  to 
disgorge  his  elder  brothers  and  sisters,  whom  he  had 
swallowed  at  their  birth,  and  after  a  terrible  war  thrust 
the  Titans  (except  Oceanus)  into  T^tarus,  under  guard 
of  the  hundred-armed  giants.  In  the  later  legends.  Titan, 
the  father  of  the  Titans,  yielded  the  supreme  power  to  his 
younger  brother  Krono&  but  regained  it,  and  was  fin^y 
overcome  by  the  thunderbolts  of  Zeus  (Jnpiter)i  son  of 
Kronos  (Saturn),  who  then  became  the  supreme  god.  The 
Titans  in  their  wars  are  said  to  have  piled  mountains 
upon  mountains  to  scale  heaven,  and  they  are  taken  as  the' 
types  of  lawlessness,  gigantic  size,  and  enormous  strength. 


,  Titan 

TiB  an  old  tale ;  Jove  Btrlkes  the  Tttam  down, 
Not  when  they  eet  about  their  mountBln-plling, 
But  when  another  rock  would  crown  the  work. 

Browning,  Paracelsus,  Iv. 
Any  one  of  the  immediate  descendants  of 
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been  taken  out  for  supposed  Improvements  In  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  steel  In  which  titanium  has  played  an 
Important  part.  So-caUed  "titanic  steel"  was  atone  time 
extensively  advertised  as  being  of  unrivaled  excellence  • 
but  several  chemists  of  high  reputation  have  declared 


»•   •n-uj  \j±iv  vt,    uuc  ijuiiuouioibo  ubHumiuanDS   OI      Zu     — i —'-"•»«".  «*  m^u  icpuLuLiuu  nave  ueciarea 

the  Titans,  as  Prometheus  and  Epimetheus.—    oSoii  ™Mn^lfn^.»f*"*  *°^  titanium  in  it.    The 
a    The,  =„r,  T.^^=„^4fio-i    rrj4.„„  v„i_„  _i.  i.^„.-     onemlcalrelatlonspf  titanium  are  peculiar:  in  some  re- 


3.  The  sun  personified,  Titan  being  at  times 
substituted  by  the  Latin  poets  for  Helios  as 
god  of  the  sun. 

And  I^an,  tired  in  thejnid-day  heat, 
With  burning  eye  did  hotly  overlook  them. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1. 177. 


i  .1  1  J  .,  peculiar :  in  some  re- 
spects it  stands  midway  between  tin  and  silicon ;  in  other 
ways  it  is  allied  to  iron,  chromium,  and  aluminium. 
tltaniuni-greeil  (ti-ta'ni-um-gren),  n.  Tita- 
nium f errocyanide,  precipitated  by  potassium 
f errocyanide  from  a  solution  of  titanic  ohlorid, 
recommended  as  an  innocuous  substitute  for 


4.  The  sixth  in  order  of  the  eight  satellites  of    Schweinfurt  green  and  other  arsenical  green 


the  planet  Saturn,  and  the  largest,  appearing 
as  a  star  of  the  ninth  magnitude.  See  Saturn. 
—  5.  A  genus  of  beetles.    Matthews. 

titan^  (S'tan),  n.  [=  F.  titane  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
Utatiio,  <  NL.  Mtanium:  see  titanium,^  1.  A 
calcareous  earth ;  titanite. — 3.  Titanium. 

titanate  (ti'tan-at),  n.    [<  man(ie)^  + 
A  salt  of  titanio  acid 


pigments.  The  color,  however,  is  far  inferior 
to  that  of  Schweinfurt  green. 
Titanomachy  (ti-ta-nom'a-ki),  n.  [<  Gr.  Tnavo- 
IMxia,  <  Tlt&v,  Titan,  ■^'  fiAxn,  battle.]  The 
battle  or  war  of  the  Titans  with  the  gods. 
Gladstone,  Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  760. 
afei.]  Titanomys  (ta-tan'6-mis), ».  [NL.(  Von  Meyer, 
1843),  <  Gr.  Ttrdw,  Titan,  +  fivt,  mouse.]   A  ge- 


Titanesaue  (ti-ta-nesk'),  a.  [<  KUnX  +  -esque.']  ^'^^  °^  'ossil  duplicident  rodents,  of  the  family 

Characteristic  or  suggestive  of  the  Titans,  or  Lagomyidie,  related  to  the  living  pikas,  but 

of  the  legends  oonoeming  them ;   of  Titanio  characterized  by  the  single  upper  and  lower 

character  or  quality.  premolar,  instead  of  two  such  teeth. 

His  extraordinary  metaphors,  and  flashes  of  Titonesoue  Titanotheriidse  (ti-ta'no-the-ri'i-de),  n.  pi. 

humour.               Froude,  Carlyle  (First  Forty  Tears),  xx.  L^L.,  <  Mtanotherium  +  -idee.]    A  family  of  ex- 

Titaness  (ti'tan-es),  «.     [<  2Yto»i  + -e«s.]    A  *jiiot  Perissodaotyls,  based  on  the  genus  21i«(mo- 

female  Titan;  a  woman  of  surpassing  size  or  +,-*f!]!S„>s„.j    /x- .  -     -  x,-,  .    .,, 

po-^er.  tltanotnerioid   (ti-ta-no-the'n-oid),  n.  and  a. 

'  So  likewise  did  this  THanmie  aspire  C.^  Titanotheriuvi  +  -oiS,.']     I.  n.  A  titanothe- 

Rule  and  dominion  to  herselfe  to  gaine.  rium,  or  a  related  mammal.    Nature,  XLI.  347. 

Spenser,  F.  Q,  Til.  vi.  4.        11.  a.  Resembling  or  related  to  the  genus 

Titania  (ti-ta^ni-a),  n.   [<  L.  Tltarda,  poetically  _Titanothermm. 


Fairyland,  and  consort  of  Oberon. 

Oberon.  Now,  my  Titania;  wake  you,  my  sweet  queen. 
Titania.  Hy  Oberon  1  what  visions  have  I  seen ! 

SAo*.,  M.  N.  D.,  iv.  1.  80. 

2.  A  genus  of  lepidopterous  insects.  Suhner, 
1816. 

titanian^  (ti-ta'ni-an),  a.  [<  L.  litanius,  of  the 
Titans,  <  Titan,  Titan :  see  Titan."]  Same  as 
UtanicK    Johnson,  in  Boswell,  1. 174. 

titanian^  (ti-ta'ni-an),  a.  [<  titanium  +  -an.] 
Same  as  titanic^. 

titanic^  (ti-tan'ik),  a.  [=  F.  Utanique  =  Sp. 
Titdtaco  =  Pg.  It.  Titanico,  <  L.  as  if  *Iitanicus 
(for  which  Titaniacus),  <  Gr.  TiraviKds,  of  or  per- 
taining to  a  Titan  or  the  Titans,  <  Tirdv,  Titan: 
see  Titan^.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  character- 
istic of  the  Titans;  hence,  enormous  in  size, 
strength,  or  degree;  gigantic;  superhuman; 
huge;  vast. 

titanic^  (ii-tan'ik),  a.  [<  titanium  +  -ic]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  titanium.— Titanic  acid,  Ti02,  ti- 
tanium dloxld.  When  prepared  artificially  it  is  a  white 
tasteless  powder  which  assumes  a  yellow  color  when  gen- 
tly heated.  It  is  fusible  in  the  oxyhydrogen  flame.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  occurs  in  nature  in  three  forms,  as  mtile, 
octahedrite  or  anatase,  and  brookite.  Also  called  titanic 
oxid  or  anhydrid. — Titanic  iron  ore.  Same  as  Umenite. 
—Titanic  schorl,  a  name  of  rutile. 

titanical  (1a-tan'i-kal),a.  [<  titanic^  +  -at.] 
Same  as  ^tonici.-ntaiilcalBtarst,  the  planets. 

titaniferous  (ti-ta-nif'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  tita- 
nium ■¥  L.  ferrej'=  E."  fteorl,  +  -ous.]  Con- 
taining titanium :  as,  Utaniferous  iron Titanif- 
erous cerlte.  Same  as  tecAe^m'te.— Tltanjierous 
iron  ore,  titaniferous  ozid  of  Iron,  ilmenite. 

titanite  (ti'tan-it),  n.  [<  titanium  +  -Jte2.]  An 
ore  of  titanliim.     See  sphene. 

titanitic  (ti-ta-nit'ik),  a.  [<  Utawite  +  -ic,']  Same 
as  titanic^. 

titanium  (ti-ta'ni-um),  n.  [NL.,  so  called  in 
fanciful  allusion  to  the  Titans;  <  L.  ntan,  < 
Gr.  Tirdw,  Titan:  see  Titan.']  Chemical  symbol, 
Ti;  atomic  weight,  48.17.    A  metal  which  is 

not  found  native,  but  as  artificially  prepared 


dactyl  mammals  from  the  Miocene  of  North 
America.— 3.  [I.e.]  A  member  of  this  genus. 

titan-schorl  (ti'tan-shdrl),  n.  Native  oxid  of 
titanium. 

tit-babbler  (tit'bab'lfer),  n.  A  hill-tit,  Tricho- 
stoma  rostratum,  inhabiting  the  Malay  penin- 
sula, Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  it  was  originally  de- 
scribed by  Blyth  in  1842  as  Trichostmna  rostratum,  and 


Tit-babbler  (Trichostoma  fostratum). 

has  since  been  placed  in  six  other  genera,  with  various 
specific  names.  It  is  S  inches  long,  with  red  eyes,  bluish 
feet,  and  varied  brownish  coloration.  The  name  extends 
to  other  hill-tits  which  have  improperly  been  placed  in 
THchostmna,  the  one  here  named  being  the  only  member 
of  this  genus  in  a  proper  sense. 

titbit  (tit'bit),  n.  [Also  tidbit;  <  Ut^,  a  bit, 
morsel,  +  hit.]  A  delicate  bit;  a  sweet  mor- 
sel.=syn.  Delicacy,  Dainty,  Tidbit.    See  ddieaci/. 

tite^  (tit),  adv.  [Also  spelled  Ught,  and  eon- 
fused  with  Ught^ ;  also  tith;  <  ME.  iite,  tyte,  tit, 
tyt,  erroneously  tigt,  also  Ud,  <  Icel.  Utt,  quickly, 
neut.  of  tidhr,  frequent,  usual,  eager  (superl.  in 
the  phrase  sem  tidhast,  quickly,  immediately). 
Cf.  Utely.]  Quickly;  soon;  fast:  as,  run  as  tite 
as  you  can.    [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.  and  U.  S.] 

Then  the  troiens  full  tyt  tokyn  there  hertes. 

DestrueHon  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6518. 
As  tit  as  thei  come  him  to  the  sothe  for  to  telle, 
Thei  sett  hem  doun  softly  that  aemly  be-fore. 

WiUiam  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  1.  852. 
And  who  fyndis  hym  greued  late  hym  telle  tyte. 

York  Plays,  p.  304. 


is  a  dark-gray  powder  having  a  decided  metal-         ^  ^  (without  a  following  <m),  quickly ;  Immediately, 
ho  luster,  and  resembling  iron  m  appearance.  ^        „  j^       ^^^^  ^^^  jj,;,  j^^^  ^^^^^ 

It  occurs,  in  the  form  of  the  dioxid,  m  three  different  crys-  i  =-•"  piers  Plowman  (B),  xvi  61 

talline  forms— rutile,  brookite,  and  anatase— and  Is  also  »j.  i^i       i,   .,     '     ' 

found  quite  frequently  in  combination  with  the  protoxid  tite^t,  a.     An  old  spelling  of  tightK     Bailey. 
of  iron,  mixed  with  more  or  less  of  the  peroxid  of  the  'fitASf     A  Middle  English  form  of  tideth,  third 
same  metal.    (SeeUnienite.)    Titanium  appears  to  be  a    _„j,son  singular  present  indicative  of  fedel. 
pretty  widely  distributed  element,  having  been  found  m   .P.„i'r  „**    f  lif^jSin  Ti;„„liRh  form  of  HtfJp2 
many  minerals  and  rocks,  as  well  as  in  clays  and  soils  re-  tltelt,  «.     A  Middle  JiingllSll  torm  ot  WtWe^. 
suiting  from  their  decomposition,  but  it  nowhere  occurs  titelyf  (tit  li),  adv.     [Also  spelled  tightly,  and 
in  considerable  quantity  in  any  one  locality;  it  has  also     confused  with  Ughtly^;  also  tithly ;  <  MB.  tytly, 
been  detected  in  meteorites  and  in  the  sun.    Titanium  -  -        •  .  _     - 

is  very  remarkable  in  its  power  of  combining  with  nitro- 
gen at  a  high  temperature.  Certain  copper-colored  cu- 
bical crystals  which  are  not  infrequently  found  in  the 
"bear"  of  blast-furnaces,  and  were  supposed  by  Wol- 
laston  to  be  pure  titanium,  were  shown  by  Wbhler  to  con- 
sist of  a  cyanonitrid  of  that  metal.  As  titanium  enters 
into  the  composition  of  so  many  iron  ores,  it  is  natural 
that  it  should  have  been  found  in  many  kinds  of  pig-iron. 
Its  presence  in  small  quantity  does  not  appear  to  have  an 
injurious  effect.    A  considerable  number  of  patents  have 


erroneously  Ugtly,  also  Udliche,  Udlike,  <  Icel. 
tidhuliga,  frequently,  <  tidhr,  frequent  (neut. 
titt,  quickly):  see  tite^.]    Quickly;  soon. 

With-out  tarying  to  his  tent  tytly  thai  yode, 

And  were  set  all  samyn  the  souerain  before. 

Destruction  of  Tray  (E.  E.  T.  S.\  1. 1094. 

Hold,  shrah,  bear  you  these  letters  tightly; 

Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  these  golden  shores. 

oauiiKo     }fe  Sftofc.M.  W.  ofW.,  1.  3.  88. 


tithe 

titert,  titerert.    Old  spellings  of  «t«erl,  titterer. 
tit-for-tat  (tit'f§r-tatO,  n.    See  ««*. 
titht  (tith),  adv.     [A  var.  of  tite\  <  ME.  tit,  tid, 
quickly:  see  tide''-.]    Same  as  iifei. 

Of  a  good  stirring  strain  too,  she  goes  tith. 

Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  ill.  4. 
tithable  (ti'THa-bl),  a.  and  n.     [Also  titheable; 

<  tithe  +  -dble."]  I.  a.  1.  Subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes,  as  property ;  capable  of  being 
tithed. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  these  gen- 
eral commentaries  that  I  should  particularly  specify  what 
things  are  tithable  and  what  not,  the  time  when,  or  the 
manner  and  proportion  in  which,  tithes  are  usually  due. 
Blackgtone,  Com.,  II.  iii. 

St.  Assessable  for  tithes,  or  for  the  payment  of 
any  tax  to  a  parish,  as  a  person. 

They  tVirginians]  call  all  negroes  above  sixteen  years  of 

age  tithable,  be  they  male  or  female,  and  all  white  men 

■  of  the  same  age.  Beverley,  Virginia,  iv.  1[  18. 

Il.t  n.  A  person  by  or  for  whom  tithes  or  par- 
ish taxes  were  payable. 

Their  parishes  are  accounted  large  or  small,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  ttthoMes  contained  in  them,  andnot 
according  to  the  extent  of  land.  Beverley,  Virginia,  iv.  U  33. 

tithei  (tiWH),  o.  and  m.     [Formerly  also  «j/</ie;  < 
ME.  tithe,  tythe,  tethe,  <  AS.  tedtha  for  "tedntlia, 

<  tedn,  tiin,  tyne,  ten:  see  ten,  tenth.]  I.t  a. 
Tenth. 

Every  tithe  soul,  'mongst  many  thousand. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  ii.  2. 19. 

II.  n.  1.  A  tenth;  the  tenth  part  of  anything; 
hence,  any  indefinitely  small  part. 

I  have  searched  .  .  .  man  by  man,  boy  by  boy;  .  .  .  the 
tithe  of  a  hair  was  never  lost  in  my  house  before. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  3.  66. 

3.  A  contribution  or  tax  for  some  public  use, 
either  voluntary  or  enforced,  of  one  tenth  of  the 
quantity  or  of  the  value  of  the  subject  from  or 
on  account  of  which  it  is  paid;  hence,  any 
ratable  tax  payable  in  kind  or  by  commutation 
of  its  value  in  money.  The  levying  of  tithes  in  kind 
on  natural  productions  or  the  proceeds  of  industry  was 
generally  practised  in  ancient  times,  for  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  uses ;  and  this  is  still  the  prevalent  method  of 
taxation  for  all  purposes  In  Mohammedan  countries.  It 
was  established  and  definitely  regulated  for  the  support 
of  religion  among  the  Hebrews ;  and  it  was  revived  for  the 
support  of  the  Christian  church  by  a  law  of  Charlemagne 
about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  after  some  pre- 
vious fluctuating  use  of  it.  Ecclesiastical  tithes  were 
always  more  or  less  oppressive  and  unequal  in  their  inci- 
dence, and  they  have  been  generally  abolished  except  ip 
Great  Britain,  where  they  are  still  maintained,  mainly  in 
the  shape  of  commuted  rent-charges  upon  land.  As  there 
recognized,  ttthe  is  defined  as  the  tenth  part  of  the  in- 
crease annually  jarising  from  the  profits  of  land  and  stock 
and  the  personal  Industry  of  the  inhabitants,  allotted  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  or  priesthood,  tovtheir  sup- 
port, and  other  church  purposes.  Under  the  ancient  Jew- 
ish law,  tithes  of  all  produce,  including  flocks  and  cattle, 
were  to  be  given  to  the  Levite,  and  of  this  tithe  or  tenth 
a  tenth  was  to  be  given  to  the  priests.  In  modern  ec- 
clesiastical usage,  tithes  are  divided  into  personal,  pre- 
dial, and  mixed :  personal,  when  accruing  from  labor,  art, 
trade,  and  manufacture ;  predial,  when  issuing  directly 
from  the  earth,  as  hay,  wood,  grain,  and  fruit ;  and  mimd, 
when  accruing  from  beasts  which  are  fed  irom  the  ground. 
Another  division  of  tithes  is  into  great  and  small.  Great 
tithes  consist  of  all  species  of  corn  and  grain,  hay  and 
wood ;  small  tithes,  of  predial  tithes  of  other  Kinds,  to- 
gether with  mixed  and  personal  tithes.  In  England  great 
tithes  belong  to  the  rector,  and  are  hence  caUed  parson- 
age or  rectorial  tithes;  and  the  others  are  due  to  the  vicar, 
and  are  hence  called  vicarage  tithes.  (See  altarage,  2.) 
In  England  tithes  are  now  often  impropriated  to  laymen, 
ecclesiastical  corporations,  etc.  Several  acts  of  Parliament 
have  been  passed  for  the  commutation  of  tithes  in  England 
and  Ireland,  the  usual  form  being  the  conversion  of  tithes 
into  a  rent-charge  called  the  iUhe  rent-charge,  payable  in 
money,  and  chargeable  on  the  land.  In  regard  to  tithes 
in  ScoUand,  see  teind. 

St.  A  tax  assessed  by  the  vestry  of  a  parish. — 
Conlmutation  of  tithes,  in  England  and  Ireland,  the 
conversion  of  tithes  into  a  rent-charge  payable  in  money, 
and  chargeable  on  the  land.  See  Commutation  of  Tillies 
Act,  under  comrntUation. — Composition  of  tithes. 
Same  as  real  composition  (b)  (whiwi  see,  under  reail).— 
Saladln  tithe,  a  general  tax  on  movable  proper^  and 
revenues  from  land  levied  in  France  and  England  in  1188 
for  the  support  of  the  third  crusade,  organized  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  sult^  Saladin.  See 
Ordirmnce  of  the  Saladin  Ttthe,  under  ordinance.— titvt.- 
lars  of  the  tithes.  See  titular. 
tithe^  (tiTH),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tithed,  ppr.  tith- 
ing. [Formerly  also  tythe;  <  ME.  tithen,  tythen, 
tethen,<.  AS.  tedthian,  tithe, <  tedtha,  tithe,  tenth : 
see  tithe^,  a.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  subject  to  tithes 
or  the  payment  of  a  tithe;  impose  a  tithe  or 
tenth  of  or  upon. 

When  thou  hast  made  an  end  of  tithing  all  the  tithes  of 
thine  increase.  Dent.  xxvi.  12. 

2.  To  pay  tithes  on ;  give  or  yield  up  a  tithe  of. 

Military  spoil,  and  the  prey  gotten  in  war,  is  also  tytha^ 
ble,  for  Abraham  tythed  it  to  Melchizedek. 

SpelTTMn,  Tythes,  xvi. 

3t.  To  take  or  reckon  by  tenths  or  tens ;  take 
tithe  or  every  tenth  of. 


tithe 

Which  Armie  (saith  Femandea)  he  [the  King]  tythed  out 
at  his  people,  taking  one  ondy  of  ten. 

PureJua,  Pilgrimage,  p.  463. 
The  moltitude  are  tith'd,  and  every  tenth  only  spar'd. 
MUton,  Hist.  £ng.,  vi. 
To  tithe  mint  and  cumin,  to  exercise  rigid  authority 
or  close  circumspection  in  small  matters,  while  neglecting 
greater  or  more  important  ones ;  with  reference  to  MaC 
xxiii.  23. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  pay  tithes.  Piers  Plowman 
(A),  viii.  65. 

For  lamb,  pig,  and  calf,  and  for  other  the  like. 
Tithe  so  as  thy  cattle  the  Lord  do  not  strike. 

Tuiser,  January's  Husbandly,  at.  42. 

tithe^t,  V.  t.  [ME.  titlien,  tuthen,  <  AS.  tithian, 
tythian  (=  OS.  tugithon  =  MHGr.  ge-gwiden), 
concede,  grant.]  To  concede;  grant.  Boh. of 
Gloucester. 

tithe-commissioner  (ti9E'ko-misli''''on-gr),  n. 
One  of  a  board  of  officers  appointed  by  the 
English  government  for  arranging  proposition's 
for  commuting  or  compounding  for  tithes.  Sim- 
monds. 

tithe-free  (tlTH'fre),  a.  Exempt  from  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes. 

tithe-gatherer  (tiTH'ga5H''6r-6r),  n.  One  who 
collects  tithes. 

titheless  (tiSH'les),  a.  [<  Uthe^  +  -less.l  Tithe- 
free. 

tithe-owner  (tiTH'o'nfer),  n.  A  person  to  whom 
tithes  are  due  ;  one  who  owns  the  right  to  re- 
ceive and  use  the  tithes  of  a  parish  or  locality. 
In  Great  Britain  many  laymen  are  tithe-owners, 
through  impropriation.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIII. 
412. 

tithe-payer  (tiTH'pa"6r),  n.  One  who  pays 
tithes;  a  person  from  whom  tithes  are  due. 

tithe-pig  (tiTH'pig),  n.  One  pig  out  of  ten,  paid 
as  a  tithe  or  church-rate.  Shah.,  R.  and  J., 
i.  4.  79. 

tithe-proctor  (tiTH'prok'tor),  n.  A  levier  or 
collector  of  tithes  or  churct-rates. 

tither^  (ti'SHer),  n.  [<  ME.  tithere,  tythere;  < 
tithe^  +  -eri.]  1.  One  who  levies  or  collects 
tithes. — 2.  A  tithe-payer. 

Smale  tytJieres  weren  foule  yshent. 

Chaveer,  Friar's  Tale,  1. 12. 

3.  An  advocate  or  a  supporter  of  tithes;  one 
who  maintains  the  principle  of  ecclesiastical 
tithing.     [Rare.] 

Tithers  themselves  have  contributed  to  thir  own  con- 
futation, by  confessing  that  the  Chui'ch  liv'd  primitively 
on  Alms.  Milton,  Touching  Hirelings. 

tither^  (tiin'ir),  indef.pron.  A  Scotch  form  of 
totlier. 

The  tane  o'  them  is  fu'  o*  com. 
The  Uther  is  f  u'  o'  hay. 
Willie  and  May  Margaret  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  173). 

tithe-Stealer  (tiTH'ste"l6r),  ».  One  who  evades 
the  payment  of  tithes,  or  who  dishonestly  with- 
holds some  part  of  the  tithes  due  from  him. 

The  'squire  has  made  all  his  tenants  atheists  and  lythe- 
stealers.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  112. 

tithingi  (U'THing),  n.  [<  ME.  tithing,  tething, 
tending,  teonding,  <  AS.  tedthing,  te^thung,  a 
tithing,  tithe,  decimation,  a  band  of  ten  men ; 
verbal  n.  of  tedthian,  tithe:  see  tithe\  «.]  1. 
In  old  Eng.  law,  a  decennary;  a  number  or 
company  of  about  ten  householders,  or  one 
tenth  of  a  hundred  (which  see),  who,  dwell- 
ing near  each  other,  were  regarded  as  consti- 
tuting a  distinct  community  for  some  ptirposes 
of  civil  order  and  police  regulation,  the  sev- 
eral members  being  treated  as  sureties  or  free 
plec^es  to  the  king  for  the  good  behavior  of 
each  other.  Although  this  institution  has  long  ceased, 
the  name  and  corresponding  territorial  division  are  stUl 
retained  in  many  parts  of  England. 
2.  The  act  of  levying  or  taking  tithe;  that 
which  is  taken  as  tithe ;  a  tithe. 

tithing^t,  »•  Tidings.  Alliterative  Poems  (ed. 
Morris),  ii.  498. 

tithing-man  (ti'THing-man),  n.  [<  ME.*tithing- 
man,  <  AS.  teothingmann ;  <  tithing^  +  man.'] 
1.  In  old  Eng.  law,  the  chief  man  of  a  tithing: 
same  as  headborough. — 2.  In  England,  a  peace- 
officer;  an  under-eonstable;  in  early  New  Eng- 
land hist.,  a  town  officer  elected  each  year 
to  exercise  a  general  moral  police  (derived 
from  the  constabulary  functions  of  the  English 
tithing-man)  in  the  town.  Later  his  functions  were 
nearly  confined  to  preserving  order  daring  divine  service 
and  enforcing  attendance  upon  it.  An  officer  called  the 
tUhing-'man,  with  similar  moral  police  duties,  was  also, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  chosen  in  Maryland  manors. 

The  oldest  people  in  New  England  rememberthe  HtMna- 
Tnan  as  a  kind  of  Sunday  Constable,  whose  special  duty 
it  was.  in  the  old  parish  meeting-house,  to  quiet  the  rest> 
lessness  of  youth  and  to  disturb  the  slumbers  of  age. 

Johns  Hopkins  Hist  Studies,  1. 1. 
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tithing-pennyt  (ti'5Hing-pen"i),  n.  A  small 
sum  paid  to  the  sheriff  by  each  tithing,  etc., 
for  the  charge  of  keeping  courts. 

tithlyt  (tith'li),  adv.   [A  var.  of  titely,  as  tith  of 
tite^.']    Same  as  titely. 
I  have  seen  him  trip  it  tithly. 

Beau,  and  Fl.    (Jmp.  Diet.) 

Tithonian  (ti-tho'ni-an),  a.  [<  L.  Tithonus,  < 
Gr.  TtBuvdg,  in  Gr.  myth,  the  brother  of  Priam 
and  consort  of  Eos  or  Aurora,  and  endowed 
with  immortality.]  A  name  given  by  Oppel  to 
a  peculiar  facies  of  Upper  Jurassic  rocks  ex- 
tensively developed  in  southern  France  and  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  Alps.  The  series  thus 
named  is  characterized  by  limestones  of  very  uniform 
lithological  character,  as  if  deposited  in  deep  water  when 
the  conditions  of  deposition  were  for  a  long  time  remark- 
ably uniform  in  character. 

tithonic  (ti-thon'ik),  a.  [=  F.  tithonique,  <  Gr. 
Tittuyvdc,  Tithonus:  see  Tithonian.']  Pertaining 
to  or  denoting  those  rays  of  light  which  pro- 
duce chemical  effects ;  actinic.    See  actinism. 

tithonicity  (tith-o-nis'i-ti),  n.  [<  tithonic  + 
■ity.]  That  property  oJE  light  by  which  it  pro- 
duces chemical  effects;  actinism. 

tithonographic  (ti-tho-no-graf'ik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
liSuvdg  (see  Utiionie)  +  y'pwjiuv,  write.]  Fixed 
or  impressed  by  the  tithonic  rays  of  light; 
photographic. 

Draper  also  did  something  like  the  same  thing,  but  riot 
quite  the  same  thing.  In  what  he  called  a  tiOumographie 
representation  of  the  solar  spectrum. 

J.  N.  Lockyer,  Spect.  Anal.,  p.  81. 

tithonometer  (tith-o-nom'e-t6r),  n.  [<  Gr. 
Iidavdg  (see  titlionic)  +  /iirpav,  measure.]  An 
instrument  devised  by  Dr.  John  W.  Draper 
(1844)  to  measure  the  tithonic  or  chemical  ac- 
tion of  light-rays  by  their  effect  in  causing  the 
chemical  union  of  chlorin  and  hydrogen.  See 
the  quotation. 

The  tithoTwmeter  consists  essentially  of  a  mixture  of 
equal  measures  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  gases  evolved 
from  and  confined  by  a  fluid  which  absorbs  neither.  .  l^is 
mixture  is  kept  in  a  graduated  tube  so  arranged  that  the 
gaseous  surface  exposed  to  the  rays  never  varies  in  extent^ 
notwithstanding  the  contraction  which  may  be  going  on 
in  its  volume,  and  the  muriatic  acid  resulting  from  its 
union  is  removed  by  rapid  absorption. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sei.,  XX VX  218. 

tithymalf  (tith'i-mal),  n.  [Also  titliymall,  tithi- 
mal,  titimal,  <  OF"  tithymale,  <  L.  tithymalus, 
Uthymallus,  <  Gr.  riBv/iaXog,  spurge,  euphorbia.] 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Euphorbia;  spurge. 

titi' ,  n.    See  tee-tee. 

titi^  (te'te),  n.    Same  as  buckwheat-tree. 

Titianesgne  (tish-ia-nesk'),  a.  [<  Mtian  (see 
def.)  +  -esque.]  Characteristic  of  or  resem- 
bling the  works  of  the  Venetian  painter  Titian 
(Tiziano  VecelUo,  1477- 1576).  Athenseum,  No. 
3261,  p.  537. 

titifillt,  n.    See  UUvil. 

titilt,  n.  and  v.    An  obsolete  form  of  Utle,  tittle^. 

titillate  (tit'i-lat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  titillated, 
ppr.  titillating.  [<  L.  ttUllatus,  pp.  of  titillare 
(>  It.  titillare  =  Sp.  tiUlar  =  Pg.  tttillar  =  F. 
tiUller),  tickle.]  To  tickle;  excite  a  tickling 
or  tingling  sensation  in;  hence,  to  excite  plea- 
surably;  exhilarate;  elate. 

The  gnomes  direct,  to  eveiy  atom  just. 
The  pungent  grains  of  titUlaiinff  dust. 

Pope,  K.  of  the  L.,  v.  84. 

titillation  (tit-i-la'shgn),  n.  [<  F.  Utillation  = 
Pr.  titillacio  =  Sp.  UUladon  =  Pg.  titillagao 
=  It.  titillazione,  <  L.  tiUllatio{n-),  a  tickling,  < 
titillare,  pp.  titillatus,  tickle:  see  titillate.]  1. 
The  act  of  titillating,  or  the  state  of  being  tit^ 
illated;  a  tickling  or  itching  sensation  or  state 
of  feeling;  hence,  a  passing  or  momentary  ex- 
citation, physical  or  mental. 

A  poor  auricular  transient  tUittaMon. 

Sev.  S.  Ward,  Sermons,  p.  164. 
The  vulgar  intellectual  palate  hankers  after  the  Utilla- 
tion of  foaming  phrase.      Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  281. 

2.  That  which  titillates ;  something  having  tit- 
illating properties.     [Rare.] 

Your  Spanish  titillation  in  a  glove 

The  best  perfume.   B.  Jonton,  Alchemist^  iv.  2. 

titillative  (tit'i-la-tiv),  a.  [<  titiUate  +  -we.] 
Tending  to  titillate  or  tickle.    Imp.  Diet. 

titimalet,  n.    Same  as  tithymal.    HaUiwell. 

titivate,  tittivate  (tit'i-vat),  v.  i.  and  *. ;  pret. 
and  pp.  titivated,  tittivated,  ppr.  titivating,  titti- 
vating.  [Appar.  a  factitious  word,  based  per- 
haps on  ijSji,with  a  Latin-seeming  termination 
as  in  cultivate.]  To  dress  or  spruce  up ;  get  or 
put  into  good  trim;  smarten,  or  smarten  one's 
self.     [Colloq.  or  slang.] 

The  girls  are  all  so  titivaled  oS  with  false  beauty  that  a 
fellow  loses  his  heart  before  he  knows  it. 

Dole's  Sermons,  1, 151.    (Bartlett.) 


title 

Let  me  go  dofrn  and  settle  whilst  you  call  in  your  black 
man  and  titivate  a  bit.  Thaekeray,  Virginians,  zlvili. 

titivilt,  n.  [Also  titijill,  early  mod.  B.  tytty- 
fylle;  origin  obscure.]    A  knave;  a  jade. 

titlark  (tit'lark),  n.  [<  Ufi  +  larkK  Of.  tit- 
mouse. Of.  Shetland  teetick,  titlark.]  A  small 
lark-like  bird;  hence,  specifically,  in  ornith.,  a 
titling;  a  pipit;  any  bird  of  the  genus  Anthus 
or  subfamily  Anthiiias  (see  these  words,  and 
pipit).  There  are  maay  species,  of  most  parts  of  the 
world.  The  common  titlark  of  the  United  States  is  A. 
ludovicianus,  which  abounds  in  easteni  parts  of  (he  coun- 
ti-y  and  in  Canada.  Several  are  common  English  birds,  as 
the  meadow-pipit  or  moss-creeper,  A.  vratensis;  the  tree- 
pipit  or  field-titlark,  A.  arboreus;  and  the  sea-titlark  or 
rock-pipit,  A.  obscurus.  See  rock-pipit,  cut  under  Anthus, 
and  plirases  under  lark. 

title  (ti'tl),  n.  [<  ME.  title,  titel,  Util,  tittU,  a 
title,  a  stroke  over  an  abridged  word  (a  tittle), 
an  epistle,  <  OF.  title.  Mire,  tiltre,  a  title,  a 
stroke  over  an  abridged  word  to  indicate  let- 
ters Wanting,  F.  titre,  a  title,  a  stroke  over  an 
abridged  word,  right,  claim,  standard  (of  gold 
and  silver),  document,  title  in  law,  title-deed, 
head  (of  a  page),  etc.,  =  Pr.  iitol,  tiltre,  Utule, 
point  or  dot  over  i,  =  Sp.  titulo,  title,  tilde,  a 
stroke  over  a  word,  an  accent,  tilde,  =  Pg. 
titulo,  title,  til,  a  stroke  over  a  word,  an  accent, 
tilde,  =  Cat.  tittla,  mark,  sign,  character,  =  It. 
titolo,  title,  =  Wallach.  title,  circumflex,  =  D. 
titel  =  OHG.  titul,  MHG.  titel,  ttttel,  G.  titel  = 
Sw.  Dan,  titel,  <  L.  titulus,  title,  a  superscrip- 
tion, label,  notice,  token,  etc.,  ML.  also  a  stroke 
over  an  abridged  word,  a  tittle;  with  dim. 
term,  -ulns,  from  a  root  unknown.  Cf.  tittle^ 
and  tilde,  doublets  of  title.]  1.  An  inscription 
placed  on  or  over  something  to  distinguish  or 
specialize  it;  an  affixed  individualizing  term 
or  phrase.  [Obsolescent.] 
And  Pilate  wrote  a  title,  and  put  it  on  the  cross. 

John  xix.  19. 
Tell  me  once  more  what  title  thou  [a  casket]  dost  bear. 
Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  9.  36. 

2.  A  prefixed  designating  word,  phrase,  or 
combination  of  phrases ;  an  initial  written  or 
printed  designation ;  the  distinguishing  name 
attached  to  a  written  production  of  any  kind : 
as,  the  title  of  a  book,  a  chapter  or  section  of 
a  book,  etc. ;  the  title  of  a  poem.  The  title  of  a 
book  in  the  fullest  sense  includes  all  the  matter  in  the 
title-page  preceding  the  author's  name  or  whatever  slauds 
in  place  of  it.  It  may  be  either  a  single  word  or  a  short 
phrase,  or  be  divided  into  a  leading  and  a  subordinate 
title  connected  by  or;  or  it  may  be  extended  by  way  of 
description  to  the  larger  part  of  a  closely  printed  page, 
according  to  a  practice  formerly  very  common.  The  title 
by  which  a  book  is  quoted,  however,  is  nearly  always  the 
shortest  form  that  will  serve  to  designate  it  distinctively. 
For  bibliographical  purposes,  especially  in  the  cases  of 
old,  rare,  and  curious  books,  the  entire  title-page,  word  for 
word  and  point  tor  point,  is  regarded  as  the  title,  and 
when  copied  the  actual  typography  is  often  indicated,  as 
by  a  vertical  bar  after  each  word  which  ends  a  line,  etc. 

They  live  by  selling  titles,  not  books,  and  if  that  carry 
oS  one  impression,  they  have  their  ends. 

Dryden,  Life  of  Lucian. 

3.  Same  as  title-page,  in  some  technical  or  oc- 
casional uses. — 4.  In  bookbinding,  the  panel 
on  the  back  of  which  the  name  of  the  book  is 
imprinted. —  5.  A  descriptive  caption  or  head- 
ing to  a  document ;  the  formula  by  which  a  le- 
gal instrument  of  any  kind  is  headed :  as,  the 
Utle  of  an  act  of  Congress  or  of  Parliament; 
the  title  of  a  deed,  a  writ,  or  an  affidavit. —  6. 
In  some  statutes,  law-books,  and  the  like,  a  di- 
vision or  subdivision  of  the  subject,  usually  a 
larger  division  than  article  or  section. — 7.  A 
characterizing  term  of  address;  a  descriptive 
name  or  epithet, 

Katharine  the  curst  I 

A  title  for  a  maid  of  all  titles  the  worst. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  L  2.  ISO. 
8,  Specifically,  a  distinguishing  appellation  be- 
longing to  a  person  byright  of  rank  or  endow- 
ment, or  assigned  to  him  as  a  mark  of  respect 
or  courtesy.  Titles  in  this  sense  may  be  classified  as — 
(1)  titles  of  office,  whether  hereditary  or  limited  to  chosen 
incumbents,  as  emperor  or  empress,  king  or  queen,  presi- 
dent. Judge,  mayor,  bishop  or  archbishop,  rector,  deacon, 
general,  admiral,  captain,  etc. ;  (2)  hereditary  tiUes  of  no- 
bility, as  duke,  marquis,  earl,  viscount,  baron  (the  five 
British  titles  of  nobihty,  of  which  any  except  the  first  may 
be  held  as  a  title  of  courtesy  by  the  son  and  heir,  or  even 
the  grandson,  of  the  holder  of  a  higher  title),  count,  etc. ; 
(3)  titles  of  disUnetion  or  merU,  as  baronet  (hereditary) 
and  knight  in  Great  Britain,  and  those  conferred  by  mem- 
bership of  honorary  orders,  or  the  like ;  (4)  UUee  of  attribu- 
tion, pertaining  to  specific  offices  or  ranks,  or  bestowed 
upon  certain  historical  persons,  as  your,  his,  or  her  Majes- 
ty, Highness,  Grace,  Honor,  etc.,  and  various  epithets  pre- 
fixed or  appended  to  names,  as  the  Honorable  or  Kight 
Honorable  (Hon.  or  Et.  Hon.),  Reverend  or  Right  Reverend 
(Rev.  or  Rt.  Rev.),  the  Great,  the  Fair(Philip  the  Fair),  the 
Catholic  (Ferdinand  the  Catholic),  etc.;  (5)  titles  of  degree 
(commonly  called  degrees),  as  doctor  of  divinity  (D.  D.),  of 
laws  (LLD.),  of  philosophy  (Ph.D.),or  of  medicineCM.D.), 


title 

master  of  arts  (M.  A.  or  A.  M.),  etc.;  (6)  UOea  of  direct  ad- 
dress, prefixed  to  names  in  either  speech  or  writing,  as  Lord, 
Lady,  Sir,  Mister  (Mr.),  Mistresa  (Mrs.),  Miss,  MonBieur(M. 
or  Mons.),  Madame  (Mme.),  Doctor  (Dr.X  Professor  (Prof.), 
Judge,  General,  etc.  Titles  of  office  are  subdivided  into 
royal  or  imperial  titles  (including  those  distinctively  per- 
taining to  members  of  sovereign  families),  civil,  mdicM, 
ecclesiastical,  military,  naval,  etc.  TiUea  of  honor  are  such 
titles  belonging  to  any  of  the  above  classes  as  denote 
superior  rank  or  station,  or  special  distinction  of  any  kind. 
9.  Titular  or  aristocratic  rank;  titled  nobility 
or  dignity.     [Rare.] 
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strument  or  claim  the  validity  or  justice  of  which  is  not  yet 
known  or  adjudicated  ;  an  instrument  which  apparently 
and  on  Its  face  is  valid,  and  impairs  a  person's  title  to  land, 
but  which  can  he  shown  to  be  invalid  by  proof  of  extrinsic 
faots,  although  Its  invalidity  has  not  yet  been  judicially 
declared,  as  a  fraudulent  mortgage  or  assessment  on  the 
land,  or  a  judgment  affecting  its  ownership,  founded  on 
a  false  affidavit  of  notice  to  the  defendants.—  Color  of  ti- 
tle. See  coior.— Courtesy  title.  See  coMrtegj/,  and  def .  8. 
— Declaration  of  Title  Act.  See  derforofion.— Equlta- 
Dle  title.    See  equitable  estate,  under  estate. — E3CtenBlon 


titration 


Tom  never  fails  of  paying  his  obeisance  to  every  man 
he  sees  who  has  title  or  office  to  make  him  conspicuous; 
.  .  .  Title  is  all  he  knows  of  honour,  and  civility  of  friend- 
ship. Steele,  Tatler,  No.  204. 


tie,  in  Spanish  Mexican  law,  title  created  by  donation,  de- 
^j^®' fJx.'*^*''™'-    ^'<»«— Marketable,  onerous,  pas- 
sive title.    See  the  adjectives.— Pierced  for  title,  spe- 
,„      .  ,  ,  ,  oially  prepared  for  the  title,  as  leather  for  a  book-cover  is 

10.  A  gradeor  degree  o£  fineness ;  especially,     which  has  had  an  addition  between  the  bands  of  one  or 
the  number  of  carats  by  wMcli  the  fineness  of    S?°-''®  .^luarea  of  colored  leather,  on  which  the  title  is  put. 


the  back  of  a  book  the  words  selected  for  the 
title. 

titmal  (tit'mal),  n.    Same  as  timal. 

titmouse  (tit'mous), ».;  pi.  usually  titmice  {-tms), 

properly  titmouses  (-mou-sez).     [Early  mod.  E. 

also  Utmose,  also  rarely  titUmouse;  <  ME.  tit- 

mose,  titemose,  tytemose,  Utmose,  and  later  titti- 

mouse;  <  til^  +  ME.  mose,  <  AS.  mase,  a  name 

of  title."  See  CTte»sii«.'-"GoodlhoWiHklltle7"s"er;^    ??5  several  kinds  of  birds:  see  coal-mouse.-]    A 

htaMe  title.—  Half  title.    See  Ao2/(s«e.— lucrative  ti-    ''"  >  ^  tom™ !  any  bird  of  the  family  Paridee,  and 

— .-..„.      especially  of  the  subfamily  Panwas.     (Seethe 

technical  names,  and  cuts  under  chickadee  and 


gold  is  expressed 

Caret  .  .  .  isonlyanimaginary  weight;  the  whole  mass 
is  divided  into  twenty-four  equal  parts,  and  as  many  as 
there  are  of  these  that  are  of  pure  gold  constitute  the 
title  of  the  alloy.  F.  Vars,  Bibelots  and  Curios,  p.  68. 

Jewellers  solder  with  gold  of  a  lower  UOe  than  the  ar- 
ticle to  be  soldered.      Workshop  Receipts,  1st  ser.,  p.  364. 

11.  A  claim;  a  right;  a  designated  ground  of 
claim ;  a  oonf erredor  acquired  warrant ;  an  at- 
tributed privilege  or  franchise. 

Therfor  a  title  he  gan  him  for  to  borwe 
Of  other  sicknesse,  lest  men  of  him  wende 
That  the  bote  fire  of  love  him  brende. 

Chameer,  I'roilus,  i.  488. 
Make  claim  and  title  to  the  crown  of  France. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  2.  68. 
13.  An  inherent  or  established  right;  a  fixed 
franchise ;  a  just  or  recognized  claim. 

Even  such  an^one  [an  ill  prince]  hath  a  title  to  our  pray- 
ers and  thanksgivings.        Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  viii. 
I  have  the  same  title  to  write  on  prudence  that  I  have 
to  write  on  poetry  or  holiness. 

Mmerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  201. 

13.  In  law:  (a)  Ownership:  as,  the  title  was 
not  in  the  husband,  but  in  his  wife ;  her 
was  subject  to  encumbrance,    (6)  The  oha 
through  which  an  owner  has  acquired  his  right , 
the  collection  of  facts  from  which,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  law,  his  right  arises:  as,  an  abstract  of 

««esetsforththechainof  instruments,  etc.,  by  tttle-deed  (ti'tl-ded), 
which  the  owjaer  became  owner  (c)  Absolute  * /^^feh,  or  one  of  se 
ownership;  the  unencumbered  fee.  in  a  contract      -  - 

to  convey  title  or  to  warrant  the  title,  the  word  is  usually 
understood  in  this  sense,  in  which  it  includes  the  right  of 
property,  the  right  of  possession,  and  actual  possession. 
Id)  The  instrument  which  is  evidence  of  a 
right ;  a  title-deed.  Title  is  more  appropriately  used 
of  real  property ;  ownership  of  persona],  but  also  to  some 
extent  of  real  property.  Among  the  older  commentators 
on  Roman  law  it  was  usual  to  call  title  (fitulus)  the  con- 
tract or  other  legal  act  which  was  the  remote  cause  of 


This  is  done  only  on  calf,  vellum,  or  sheep. — Frogfess 
Of  title.  See  progress.— Rxaaiing  title.  See  runmng.— 
Side  title,  a  title  placed  on  the  upper  cover  of  a  bound 
book,  as  when  the  back  is  too  narrow  to  admit  a  line  of 
letters,  or  when  the  book  so  treated  is  usually  to  be  ex- 
posed on  a  table.— Title  by  forfeiture,  by  prescrip- 
tion, by  succession.  See/orfevtwre,  etc.— Title  of  en- 
tiT.  Seee»»«r!/,l0(a).— Tltlerdle.  Seerdfe.— Unity  of 
title,  the  title  of  two  or  more  joint  tenants,  or  tenants  in 
common,  or  persons  alleged  so  to  be,  derived  or  deduced 
immediately  from  one  and  the  same  source  by  one  and 
the  same  act  or  fact. = Syn.  7.  Designation,  etc.  See  name. 
title  (ti'tl),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  titled,  ppr.  titling. 
[=  OF.  tmier  =  Sp.  Pg.  titular  =  It.  Utolare,  < 
LL.  tiiulare,  give  a  title  or  name  to,  <  L.  titulus, 
a  title :  see  Utle,  n.  Cf .  entitle,  entitule,  intitule.'] 
1 .  To  call  by  a  title,  or  by  the  title  of;  entitle ; 
name. 


1  understand,  by  rumours,  you've  a  daughter. 
Which  my  bold  love  shall  henceforth  title  cousin. 

MiddletGn,  Chaste  Maid,  It.  1. 

2.  To  give  a  right  to  be  entitled;  bestow  or  con- 
fer the  title  or  designation  of. 

To  these  that  sober  race  of  men,  whose  lives 
Beligious  tMed  them  the  sons  of  God, 
Shall  yield  up  all  their  virtue,  all  their  fame. 

.  MUlon,  P.  L.,  xi.  622. 
u  i/u«  uuBuaiiu,  a\a  m  nis  wire;  ner  liue  j.,'4.i.j  /K'^■^A\    „      r/  j.<j«  j.    ^jo  t     it  _j 

lubjeot  to  encumbrance.    (6)  The  channel  *l*  „V*'  *%i         ^^  *?  it      '^^  'X-  ?^^°^  *"■ 
-"'-•-  -      '    ^  •'-  ^--  y"<?":?*^*    bearing  a  title,  especially  one  which  is  con- 

stantly used,  either  with  the  name  or  instead 
of  it;  specifically,  bearing  a  title  of  nobility; 
noble. 

1.  A  deed  by  virtue 
several  deeds  or  of  a  chain 
of  conveyances  by  virtue  of  which,  a  person 
claims  title.  The  term  is  commonly  used  in  the  plural 
of  the  several  earher  muniments  of  title  usually  delivered 
over  by  a  grantor  on  parting  with  his  property  to  the 
grantee. 

2.    Th:it  which  confers   a  right   or  title   of 
any  kind ;  especially,  a  distinguishing  deed  or 
achievement;  aground  of  consideration,  emi- 
nence, or  fame.  . 
^alTwMen^rm"^?dTftf/ai?e^ire^L^^l^,°S^^  titl?-leaf  (ti'tl-lef ),  »      The  leai  of  a  book  on 
was  called  modMs.    In  order  to  have  ownership  there  had     which  the  title  IS  printed ;  a  title-page, 
to  be  a  perfect  titulus  and  modus.    This  doctrine  is  alien        There  was  another  book  at  the  end  of  these,  in  whose 
to  the  Boman  jurists,  and  is  now  universally  repudiated.     uUe-leaf  the  first  of  the  contents  was. 
14.  Hence,  a  source  or  evidence  of  any  right  Court  and  Times  of  Charles  I.,  I.  lu. 

or  privilege ;  that  which  establishes  a  claim  or  titleless  (ti'tl-les),  a.     [<  ME:  tUleles;  <  title  + 
an  arrnmirin-n  •  H.a_  iTra.v'a  "Klfiocv''  is  his  o.metT       7 ,  -i      j     TTaviTijy  no  title  or  nnme 


an  attribution:  as,  Gray's  "Elegy"  is  his  chief 
title  to  fame ;  his  discharge  is  his  Utle  of  exemp- 
tion.— 15.  Eccles.:  (a)  Originally,  a  district 
in  the  city  of  Eome  with  taxable  revenue; 
hence,  a  district  in  that  city  attached  to  a 
parish  church;  a  Roman  parish  church,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  basilica  or  an  oratoiy.  The 
clergy  belonging  to  these  churches  received  the 
epithet  "cardinal,"  whence  the  title  cardinal 


He  was  a  kind  of  nothing,  titleless. 
Till  he  had  forged  himself  a  name. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  y.  1. 18. 

2.  Devoid  of  rightful  elaiin  or  title ;  unentitled; 
lawless. 

night  so  bitwixe  a  tiUeles  tirannt 
And  an  outlawe,  or  a  theef  erraunt. 
The  same  I  seye,  ther  is  no  difference. 

Chaucer,  Manciple's  Tale,  L  119. 
In  the  Roman  Church  parish  churches  or  Tmes  seem  to  /x-zii  i  j.;/.   \  mi,    i  n 

have  been  first  instituted  in  the  time  of  Pope  Marcellus  title-letter  (ti  tl-let"er),  n.  'ihe  types,  coUec- 
(804).  Cqth.  Diet.,  p.  118.     tively,  selected  for  titles.    Also  Utle-type. 

(6)  A  fixed  sphere  of  work  and  source  of  in-  title-page  (ti'tl-paj),  n.  The  preliminary  page 
eome,  required  as  a  condition  of  ordination,  of  a  book,  or  of  a  written  or  printed  work  of 
Since  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  A.  D.  461,  it  has  always  any  kind,  which  contains  its  full  title  and  par- 
been  the  rule  to  refuse  to  admit  to  ordination  any  one  not    ticulars  as  to  its  authorship,  publication,  etc. 


appointed  to  officiate  in  a  particular  church.  Since  the 
eleventh  century  a  title  in  the  present  sense  has  been  ex- 
pressly required.  The  term  has  gradually  changed  its  con- 
notation from  the  idea  of  locality  to  that  of  assured  sup- 
port and  of  a  warrant  for  orders.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  requires  as  title  for  orders  nomination  to  a  bene-  ■(■{tier  (tit'lfer),  n, 


The  Younger  Brother,  or  the  Fortunate  Cheat,  had  been 
much  a  more  proper  Name.  Now  when  a  Poet  can't  rig 
out  a  TiUe  Page,  'tis  but  a  bad  sign  of  his  holding  out  to 
the  Epilogue.  Jeremy  Collier,  Short  View  (ed.  1698),  p.  210. 

[Origin  obscurej    A  large 


flee  sufficient  for  maintenance,  sufficient  private  income,    -I--"  „_VoJ  „„Wo  nf  rpfiTifid  siimr      Ximmnn/lji 
a  guarantee  of  support  from  some  person  or  persons,  or  Jf^^ated  cone  ot  rennea  sugar.  _  ^nmonOs. 
monastic  poverty  as  entitling  to  maintenance  by  the  or-  tltle-sheet  (ti  tl-shet),  n.    InprmUng,  the  first 
der.  In  the  Church  of  England  a  cure  of  souls,  chaplaincy,     sheet  of  a  book,  which  usually  contains  the  ti- 
fellowship,  or  the  like  is  required,  or  residence  as  master    ^jg  l)astard  title,  and  other  preliminary  matter, 
of  arts  with  sufficient  private  means.    In  the  American   ...■,'    j.__,„  /ir/t1  tin'!    «       Samp  as  tatlelutter 
Episcopal  Church  engagement  with  some  church,  parish,  title-type  (tl  tl-tip),  «.     ftaine  as  Utie-letter. 
or  congregation,  with  some  diocesan  or  recognized  general  tltlin,  »■     aaxae  as  Utang.     J^lorio, 
■    ■        ?8ocietv.  as  instructor  in  some  incorporated  in-  t.i+.H»iirlCtit'linff^.Jl.    [For 


Long-tailed  Titmouse  iAcredula  caudata), 

Parus. )  Those  of  the  genus  Parus  which  occur  in  Great 
Britain,  and  hence  have  popular  English  names,  are  the 
greater  titmouse,  P.  major;  the  coal-tit,  P.  ater  (of  which 
the  British  variety  is  sometimes  called  P.  britanniciis) ; 
the  marsh-tit,  P.  palustris;  the  blue  tit^  P.  cseruleus;  and 
the  crested  tit,  P.  (^LophophatKS)  cristatus.  The  long-tailed 
titmouse  is  Acredvla  caudata  or  rosea.  The  bearded 
titmouse  is  Panurus  (or  CalamophUus)  biarmieus  (some- 
times put  in  another  family,  Panuridse).  In  the  United 
States  are  a  number  of  titmice,  commonly  called  chick- 
adees, with  smooth  heads  and  black  caps  and  throat& 
as  Poms  atricapillus,  etc.  There  are^lso  several  crested 
ones,  forming  the  genus  or  subgenus  Lophx>phanes,-as^be 
peto,  or  tufted  titmouse,  L.  Ucolor,  the  black-crested,  L. 
atrocristatus,  and  others.  Titmice  which  build  long  pen- 
sile nests  are  called  in  England  bottte-ttts,  and  by  many 
provincial  names,  including  poke-pudding.  Those  of  the 
United  States  which  have  this  habit  are  the  bush-tits  of 
the  genus  Psaltriparus.  (See  cut  under  Imshrtit.)  Others, 
of  Europe  and  Africa,  form  the  genus  jEgithc^us,  as  ^- 
pendulinus,  the  penduline  titmouse.  The  gold  tit,  or  yel- 
low-headed titmouse,  of  the  soutliwestem  United  States, 
AuriparusJktfVieeps,  also  builds  a  very  bulky  and  elaborate 
nest  of  twigs  stuffed  with  feathers.    Some  of  the  British 


missionary  society,  as  instructor  in  some  incorporated  in-  titJinj 
stitution,  or  as  chai>laln  in  the  national  army  or  navy  is 
requisite  for  admission  to  priest's  orders. 

The  candidates  . .  .  must  each  have  a  title  for  orders 
—that  is,  a  sphere  of  labour  under  some  clergyman,  with 
a  proper  stipend  for  his  support — before  he  can  be  or- 
dained.   A.  Fmblanque,  Jr.,  How  we  are  Governed,  p.  86. 

16f.  Same  as  tittle^.    Wyclif,  Mat.  v.— Abstract 
of  title.    See  aftstrace.— Bastard  title.    "' 


(tit'ling),  n.  [Formerly  or  dial,  also  tit- 
loel.  Utlingr;  a.s  tif^  + -ling^.]  1.  Some 
small  bird.  Specifically— (a)  A  titlark  or  pipit.  (6)  A 
tit  or  titmouse,  (e)  In  Scotland,  the  hedge-sparrow. 
2.  A  name  formerly  given  in  the  custom-house 
to  stock-fish.  Simmonds — Cuckoo's  titling.  Same 
as  cuckoo's  sandy  (which  see,  under  sandyi).  [Prov.  Eng.] 
-Field-,  meadow-,  or  laooi-'ti.t'llns,  Anthws pratensia. 
(See  also  sea-titling.) 


Bonitarlan  title.    See  bonitarian.- Cloud  on  a  title,  Utiincr2  (ti'tling),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  title,  v.]    In 
fAV^X^^l^:'^i^^^^tife%^^X'^t^-    b^LLg,  imf^ssin'-g,  usually  in  goldllea'f,  on 


Tufted  Titmouse  (Lophophanes  bicolor). 

tits  are  called  oxefye,  and  others  hiekmaU.- ksxixa  tit- 
mouse. See  azure  tit,  under  titz. —  Bahama  titmouset, 
the  gnitguit  of  Bahama,  Certhiola  bahamengis. — Greater 
titmouse,  Parm  major,  of  Europe.  See  cut  under  Parm. 
—New  Zealand  titmouset,  any  species  of  Certhiparus; 
originally,  C.  novse-zealandise.  Latham,  1781. — Plain  tit- 
mouse, Lophophanes  inomatus,  common  in  the  south- 
western parts  of  the  United  States,  having  the  crest  con- 
color  with  the  back.—  Siberian  titmouse,  Parus  dnctus. 
—  Toupet  titmouset.  Seetoupet,2.  Latham. 
titrate  (tit'rat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  Utrated, 
ppr.  titrating.  [<  F.  titre,  title,  standard  of 
fineness  (see  Utle,  n.,  10),  -t-  -ate^.]  To  submit 
to  the  process  of  titration. 

The  whole  [mixture)  is  to  be  cooled  and  titrated  as  usual 
with  iodine,  using  starch  as  an  indicator. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  XL.  71. 

titration  (ti-tra'shon),  n.     [<  titrate  ^-f  -ion.] 
In  analytical  cliem.,  a  process  for  ascertaining 


titration 

the  quantity  of  any  given  constituent  present 
in  a,  compound  by  observing  the  quantity  of 
a  liqliid  of  known  strength  (called  a  standard 
solution)  necessary  to  convert  the  constituent 
into  another  form,  the  close  of  the  reaction 
being  marked  by  some  definite  phenomenon, 
usually  a  change  of  color  or  the  formation  of  a 
precipitate.    Also  called  volumetric  analysis. 

tl-tree  (te'tre),  n.  1.  A  palm-Uly :  same  as  ti^. 
— 2.  Same  as  tea-tree. 

tit-tat-to  (tit'tat-to'),  n-  [<  Ut,  tat,  to,  three 
meaningless  syllables  used  in  counting.]  A 
game :  same  as  orisscfoss,  3. 

tittef,  adv.    See  tite^. 

titter!  (tit'6r),  V.  i.  [<  ME.  tit&ren,  <  Icel.  titra 
=  OHG-.  eitteron,  MHG.  zitern,  Gr.  zittern,  trem- 
ble, quiver.  Cf.  teeter,  totter^.']  If.  To  move 
back  and  forth ;  sway;  waver. 

In  tUerynge  and  pursuyte  and  delayes. 
The  folic  devyne  at  wagging  |^t  a  stree. 

Chattier,  Troilus,  ii.  1744. 

2.  To  teeter;  seesaw. —  3.  To  tremble.    HaU 
liwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
titter^  (tit'6r),  V.  i.     [<  ME.  *titeren  (in  deriv. 
titerere,  a  tattler),  prob.  imitative ;  in  part  per- 
haps due  to  titter^.'}    To  laugh  in  a  restrained 
or  nervous  manner,  as  from  suppressed  mirth, 
pleasure,  or  embarrassment;  giggle;  snicker. 
Thus  Sal,  with  tears  in  either  eye ; 
While  victor  Ned  sat  UUerinff  by. 

Shemtone,  To  a  Friend. 
Amy  and  Iiouisa  Eshton  tittered  under  their  breath. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xviii. 

titter^  (tit'fer),  n.    [<  titter^,  ».]    A  restrained 
or  nervous  laugh ;  a  giggle ;  a  snicker. 
There's  a  titter  ot  winds  in  that  beechen  tree. 

Bryant,  Giadness  of  Nature. 
A  strangled  titter,  out  of  which  there  brake 
On  all  sides,  clamouring  etiquette  to  death, 
TTnmeasured  mirtli.  Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 

titter^  (tit'6r),  n.    [Origrn  obscure.]    A  weed, 
probably  the  hairy  vetch.    See  tine^. 
From  wheat  go  and  ralce  out  the  otters  or  tine. 

Tuiter,  May's  Husbandry,  st.  19. 

titteration  (tit-e-ra'shon),  n.     [<  titter^  + 

-aUon.']  A  fit  of  tittering'or  giggluig.    [Eare.] 

My  brother's  arrival  has  tuned  every  string  of  my  heart 
to  Joy.  The  holding  up  of  a  straw  will  tlirow  me  into  a 
Utteration.    Richardson,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  III.  \xsA. 

titterel  (tit'6r-el),  ra.    [<  tii^  -t-  dim.  -er-el  as  in 

cockerel,  pickerel.^     The  whimbrel,  Numenius 

phsBopiis.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
titterer  (tit'6r-6r),  n.    [<  MB.  titerere,  a  tattler : 

see  titter^.]     1.  One  who  titters;  one  who  is 

habitually  tittering. 
But  he  was  too  short-sighted  to  notice  those  who  tittered 

at  him — too  absent  from  the  world  of  small  facts  and 

petty  impulses  in  wliich  titterere  live. 

George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  iv. 

2t.  A  tattler. 
Taletellers  and  tyteren.       Piers  Plovrman  (B),  Et.  297. 
titter-totter  (tit'er-tot"6r),  v.  i.  [Formerly  also 

tetter-totter;  <  titter^  +  totter^.^    To  seesaw; 

teeter.    Imp.  Diet. 
titter-totter  (tit'6r-tot''6r),  n.    [<  titter-totter, 

».]    The  game  of  seesaw.    Hall/meU.    [Prov, 

Eng.] 
titter-totter  (tit'6r-tot"6r),  adv.    [An  elliptical 

use  of  titter-totter,  «.]    In  a  swaying  manner; 

unsteadily :  as,  don't  stand  Utter-totter.   Bailey, 

tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  p.  35. 
titteryt,  «•    See  Utyre. 
tittery-tut,  n.    See  tityre-tu. 
tittimouset,  n.    A  titmouse. 

The  ringdove,  redbreast^  and  the  tittimtmse. 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1630)l 
tittivate,  v.    See  titivate. 
tittle^  (tit'l),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  titled,  ppr. 

tittUng.     [<  ME.  *titelen  (in  deriv.  Utelere,  Utu- 

lere^  a  tattler) ;  cf .  titter^  tattle.2  To  prate  idly; 

whisper.     [Scotch.] 

Here  sits  a  raw  [row]  of  tittUn'  jauds. 

Burm,  Holy  Fair. 

tittle^  (tit'l),  n.  [<  ME,  mU,  Utel,  UUl,  a  title, 
stroke  over  a  word,  etc. ;  the  same  as  Utle :  see 
title.']  1.  A  stroke  over  a  word  or  letter  to 
show  abbreviation;  a  dot  over  a  letter,  as  in  i. 
Compare  iota  andjoii.  See  tilde,  a  Spanish  form 
of  the  same  word. 
Ill  quote  liim  to  a  tUUe. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Woman-Hater,  iiL  2. 

2.  A  very  small  thing ;  a  minute  object  or  quan- 
tity; a  particle;  a  whit.  [Rare.] 
How  small  the  biggest  Parts  of  Earth's  proud  TUOe  show  I 
Cowley,  Pindaric  Odes,  z.  1. 
One  jot  or  one  tittte  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law, 
till  all  be  tnlfllled.  Mat.  v.  18. 


Kight,  right;  . 


my  taste  to  a  tit£le. 

Sheridan,  St.  Patrick's  Day,  L  1. 
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tittlebat  (tit'l-bat),  n.  [Corrupt,  for  stickle- 
hack.']    Same  as  stickleback. 

There  sat  the  man  who  had  .  .  .  agitated  the  sclentiflo 
world  with  the  Theory  of  TiMebaU.  Dickens,  Pickwick,  i. 

tittlert  (tit'lfer),  ».    [ME.  titeler,  tuteler,  totiler; 
<  tittle^  +  -eri.]    A  tattler;  a  prater. 
TUuleris  .  .  . 
That  bablid  Sor  the  best 

Richard  the  Redeless,  iv.  57. 
Be  no  totiler. 

MS.  BUI.  Beg.  17  B.  xvii.  f.  141.    (HalliweU.) 

tittle-tattle  (tit'l-tat*l),  v.  i.  [<  titfle^  +  tat- 
tle; or  a  varied  reduplication  of  tattle."]  To 
talk  idly;  prate;  gabble. 

You  must  be  tittle-tattling  before  all  our  guests. 

SAffl*.,  W.  T.,  iv.  4.  248. 

tittle-tattle  (tit'l-tat-'l),  n.  and  a.    [Early  mod. 

E.  also  title-tatle;  <  tittle-tattle,  v.]     I.  n.  1. 

Idle,  trifling  talk ;  insignificant  gossip. 

The  daily  tittle-tattle  of  a  court. 

By  common  fame  retail'd  as  offtce  news 

In  coffee-houses,  taverns,  cellars,  stews. 

Chatterton,  Kesignation. 
A  readable  Life  of  Pitt,  which  would  give  all  the  facts 
Kad  none  ot  the  titUe-tattle,  .  .  .  is  quite  possible. 

The  Academy,  Oct.  18, 1890,  p.  386. 

2.  An  idle,  trifling  talker;  a  gossip.     [Bare.] 

Dame  Polupragma,  gossip  Title-tatle, 

Suffers  her  tongue,  let  loose  at  randome,  pratle 

Of  all  occurrentes. 

Times'  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  103. 
Impertinent  TitdetaMes,  who  have  no  other  variety  in 
their  discourse  but  that  of  talking  slower  or  faster. 

Addison,  Tatler,  No.  157. 

II.  a.  Gossiping;  gabbling.    [Bare.] 

And  then  at  christenings  and  gossips  feasts 
A  woman  is  not  scene,  the  men  doe  all 
The  tvtde-toMe  duties.  Brome,  Antipodes,  L  6. 

The  tittle-tattle  town. 

W.  Combe,  Dr.  Syntax's  Tours,  ii.  81. 

tittle-tattler  (tit'l-tat"16r),  n.  One  who  circu- 
lates idle  gossip ;  a  trifling  tattler.     [Bare.] 

It  was  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  UtdetaHer  had 
improved  on  the  usual  version  of  the  story. 

The  Academy,  Jan.  29, 1889,  p.  76. 

tittle-tattUng  (tit'l-tafling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
tittle-tattle, «).]  The  practice  of  dealing  in  idle 
gossip ;  a  tattling  about  trifles. 

Ton  are  full  in  your  tittle-tattlings  of  Cupid ;  here  is 
Cupid,  and  there  is  Cupid.         Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii. 

tittup,  titlip  (tit'up),  V.  i.  [<  tit,  appar.  a  vague 
variant  of  Up^,  +  up.]  To  act  or  go  in  a  gay, 
lively,  or  impatient  manner;  spring;  prance; 
skip. 

It  would  be  endless  to  notice  .  .  .  the  "  Dear  me's"  and 
"  Oh  la's  "  of  the  tttupping  misses. 

Scott,  St.  Bonan's  Well,  xiii. 

A  magnificent  horse  dancing,  and  Uttupping,  and  toss-' 
ing,  and  performing  the  most  graceful  caracoles  and  gam- 
badoes. Thackeray,  Philip,  viii. 

tittup,  titup  (tit'up),  n.  [<  tittup,  v.]  A  lively 
or  gay  movement  or  gait ;  a  prancing  or  spring- 
ing about;  a  canter. 

Citizens  in  Crowds,  upon  Pads,  Hackneys,  and  Hunters ; 
all  upon  the  Tittup,  as  if  he  who  Bid  not  a  Gallop  was  to 
forfeit  his  Horse, 

Quoted  in  Ashton's  Social  Life  in  B,e!gn  of  Queen  Anne^ 

p:.84. 

Had  held  the  bridle,  walked  his  managed  mole, 
Without  a  Uttup,  the  procession  through. 

Brourmng,  King  and  Book,  L  212. 

tittuppy,  tituppy  (tit'up-i),  a.    [<  tittup  +  -y^.] 
,  1.  G-ay;  lively;  prancing;  high-stepping. — 2. 
Shaky;  unsteady;  ticklish. 

Did  yon  ever  see  such  a  little  tittuppy  thing  in  your  life? 
There  is  not  a  sound  piece  of  iron  about  it. 

Jane  Austen,  Northanger  Abbey,  ix. 

tittyi  (tit'i),  n.;  pi.  titties  (-iz).  [Dim.  of  tit^.] 
A  teat;  the  breast;  especially,  the  mother's 
breast :  an  infantile  term. 

titty2  (tit'i),  n.  Sister:  an  infantile  manner 
of  pronouncing  the  word.  Burns,  Tam  Glen. 
[Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

tittyS  (tit'i),  TO.  [E.Ind.]  An  Bast  Indian  bag- 
pipe.   Stainer  and  Barrett. 

tittyrief,  n.     Same  as  tityre,  1,  for  tityre-tu. 

titty-todger(tit'i-toj"6r),».  [Cf.  Uddy^,iidy^.] 
The  wren,  Troglodytes  parvulus.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

titubant  (tit'u-bant),  a.  [=  P.  titubant  =  Sp. 
titubeante  =  Pg.  "titeftaMte,  titubeante,  <  L.  fito- 
ban(t-)s,  ppr.  of  titubare,  stagger:  see  titubate.] 
Staggering;  tottering;  stumbling.     [Bare.] 

Sir  Oran's  mode  of  progression  being  very  vacillating, 
indirect,  and  titubant.  T.  L.  Peacock,  Melincourt,  v. 

titubate  (tit'u-bat),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  titubated, 
ppr.  titubating.  [<  L.  titubatus.  Kp.  of  titubare 
(>  It.  titubare  =  Sp.  titubear  =  Pg.  titubar,  titur- 
bear  =  P.  tiiuber),  stagger,  totter.]  To  stum- 
ble; trip;  stagger;  reel;  rock  or  roll.   [Bare.] 


tit-warbler 

But  what  became  of  this  titubating,  this  towering 
mountain  of  snow? 

ITaCerAoiue,  Apol.  for  Learning,  p.  29.    (Latham,.) 

titubation  (tit-u-ba'shon),  n.  [=P.  titubaHon 
=  Pg.  titubeaqilo  =  It."  titubaeione,  <  L.  tituba- 
tio(n-),  a  staggering,  <  titubare,  stagger :  see 
Utitbate.]  1.  The  act  of  stumbling  or  stag- 
gering; atottering. — 2.  In med., restlessness; 
an  inclination  to  constant  change  of  position ; 
fidgets. —  3.  The  act  of  rocMng  or  rolling,  as 
a  curved  body  on  a  plane. 

titular  (tit'u-lar),  a.  and  n.  [=  F,  titulaire  = 
Sp.  Pg.  titular  =  It.  titolare,  <  ML.  "titularis, 
pertaining  to  a  title,  <  L.  Utulus,  title :  see  title.] 

1.  a.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  having  a  title,  in 
any  sense ;  existing  in  or  by  reason  of  title ; 
so  designated  or  entitled:  as,  titulari&nk,  dig- 
nity, or  rights;  to'tetar  possession;  a  titular -pio- 
fessor  or  incumbent  of  office  (that  is,  one  bear- 
ing the  title,  in  distinction  from  an  adjunct  or 
a  deputy). 

The  titular  Dr.  Lamb  Is  committed  to  the  Gate-house, 
about  causing  a  Westminster  scholar  to  give  himself  to 
the  deviL  Court  and  Times  of  Charles  I.,  L  305. 

2.  Existing  in  or  having  the  title  only;  being 
such  only  in  name;  so-ealled;  nominal;  not 
actual:  as,  a  Utular  sovereignty  or  bishopric; 
the  line  of  titular  kings  of  Jerusalem. 

I  appeal  to  any  Beader  if  this  is  not  the  Conditions  in 
which  these  Titular  Odes  appear. 

Congreve,  On  the  Pindaric  Ode. 
This  titular  sovereign  of  half  a  dozen  empires,  in  which 
he  did  not  actually  possess  a  rood  of  land. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  L  2. 

3.  Beceiving  the  name  (of),  or  used  by  name, 
as  part  of  a  title;  giving  or  taking  title.  See 
quotation,  and  Uiular  chv/rch,  below. 

The  present  cardinals  tUular  of  the  basilican  churches 
of  San  Marco,  and  of  the  Sti.  Apostoli. 

JVC  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VI.  207. 

Titular  abbot.  See  a&M.— Titular  bishop,  in  the 
Rom.  Cath.  Ch.,  a  bishop  bearing  the  name  of  a  former 
Christian  see  iu  which  the  Christian  church  has  ceased  to 
exist,  chiefly  in  Mohammedan  countries.  I'hls  term  was 
substituted  by  decree  of  the  Propaganda,  1882,  for  that  of 
"bishop  in  partibus  infldelium,"  formerly  in  use.  A  titular 
bishop  is  usually  assigned  to  episcopal  duties  in  a  coun- 
try or  locality  where  no  Boman  Catholic  diocese  exists  or 
can  be  established,  under  the  local  designation  of  vicar 
apostolic.— Ittvdax  Church,  one  of  the  parish  churches 
of  Home,  the  names  of  which  are  used  in  the  titles  of  car- 
dinal priests.    Compare  title,  n.,  16  (.a). 

II,  n.  1.  A  person  whft  holds  a  title  of  office, 
or  a  right  of  possession  independently  of  the 
functions  or  obligations  properly  implied  by  it ; 
in  eccles.  law,  one  who  may  lawfully  enjoy  a 
benefice  without  performing  its  duties. —  2. 
One  whose  name  is  used  as  a  title ;  specifically, 

the  patron  saint  of  a  church Titular  of  a  church, 

in  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch.,  that  sacred  person  or  thing  from 
which  a  charcli  receives  its  title :  the  term  is  wider  than 
patron,  and  may  comprehend  the  persons  of  the  Trinity, 
the  mysteries, 'or  the  saints,  while  a  patron  can  be  only  a 
saint  or  an  angel.  Cath.  DiM.— Titulars  of  the  tithes, 
in  Scotch  cedes,  law,  the  titulars  or  lay  patrons  to  whom 
the  teinds  or  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  lands,  formerly 
claimed  by  the  clergy,  had  been  granted  by  the  crown. 
titularity  (tit-ii-lar'i-ti),  n.  [<  titular  ■¥  -it-y.] 
The  state  of  being  titular;  use  as  a  title  of 
office. 

Julius,  Augustus,  and  Tiberius  with  great  humility  or 
popularity  refused  the  name  of  Imperator,  but  their  suc- 
cessors have  challenged  that  title,  and  refined  the  same 
even  in  its  titvZarity.      Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vil  16. 

titularly  (tit'u-lar-li),  adv.  In  a  titular  man- 
ner; by  or  with  regard  to  title ;  nominally. 

titulary  (tifu-la-rfl,  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  titulaire 
=  It.  titolario,  <  ML,  *Utidarius,  pertaining  to 
a  title  (cf.  titularius,  n.;  a  writer  of  titles),  <  L. 
tituhis,  a  title:  see  title,  and  cf.  titular.]    I.  a. 

1 .  Consisting  in  a  title ;  bearing  a  title ;  titular. 

Bichard  Smith,  titulary  Bishop  of  Chalcedon,  taking  his 
honour  from  Greece,  his  profit  from  England  (where  he 
bishoped  it  over  all  the  Bomish  Catholics),  was  now  very 
busy.  Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  XL  iL  7. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  title ;  dependent  upon 
or  proceeding  from  a  right  or  title. 

William  .  .  .  the  Conqueronr,  howsoever  he  used  and 
exercised  the  power  of  a  Conqnerour  to  reword  his  Nor- 
mans, yet .  .  .  mixed  it  with  a  Titidary  pretence  ground- 
ed upon  the  will  and  designation  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
Baeon,  Hist.  Henry  VII.,  p.  5. 

n.  n.;  pi.  titula/ries  (-riz).  The  holder  of  a 
title ;  a  titular  incumbent  or  holder. 

The  persons  deputed  for  the  celebration  ot  these  masses 
were  neither  titularies  nor  perpetual  curates,  but  persons 
entirely  conductitious.  Ayliffe,  Farergon. 

tituledt  (tit'uld),  a.  [<  L.  tituhis,  title  (see  ti- 
tle), +  -ed^.]  Having  or  bearing  a  title;  en- 
titled. 

titup,  tituppy.    See  tittup,  tittuppy. 

.tit-warbler  (tifwar-'bl^r),  n.        " 
subfamily  Parinse.    Swainson. 


bird  of  the 


Tityra 

Tityra  (tit'i-ra),  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr.  TCTipaQ,  also  ri- 
Twpof,  a  kind  of  bird;  of.  Tordpaf,  Tkrapog,  the 
pheasant.]  A  genus  of  cotingine  birds  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  America,  representative  of  the 
TityrinSB.  They  are  characterized  by  the  unbristled  ric- 
tus ot  the  strong  compressed  bill,  the  slender  simitar- 
shaped  second  primary  ot  the  adult  male,  and  the  black 
and  white  plumage,  which  Is  not  very  dissimilar  in  the  op- 
posite sexes.  Five  species  range  from  southern  Mexico  to 
southern  Brazil,  T.  eayana,  T.  orasiliengix,  T.  semifaseiaUi 
(or  permnata,  which  reaches  Mexico),  T.  inmieUm,  and  T. 
oMtorqves  (whose  Mexican  variety  iifrasen).  Also  called 
Pmris,  Erator,  and  Exetastes. 

tilwret  (tit'i-re),  n.  [Also  tittery,  Uttyrie;  abbr. 
ot  tityre-tu.']    1.  Same  as  tityre-tu. 

No  news  of  Navies  burnt  at  seas ; 
No  noise  of  late  spawn'd  Tittyriei. 
HerricJt,  A  New  Year's  Gift  Sent  to  Sir  Simeon  Steward. 

2.  Gin.    Bailey,  1731. 

Gin  .  .  .  sold  under  the  names  ot  double  geneva,  royal 
geneva,  celestial  geneva,  tittery  .  .  .  gained .  . .  universal 
applause. 

G.  Smith,  Complete  Distiller,  quoted  in  S.  Dowell's  Taxes 
[in  England,  IV.  103. 

tityre-tut  (tit"i-re-tii'),  n.  [So  called  in  some 
fanciful  allusion  to  the  first  line  of  the  first 
eclogue  of  Virgil:  "lityre,  tu  patulse  recubans 
sub  tegmine  f  agi."]  One  of  a  band  of  roisterers 
or  street-ruffians  in  London  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  similar  to  the  Mohawks,  Hawcubites, 
Hectors,  ete.    Also  spelled  tittery-tu. 

For  the  dyet  of  some  ot  the  noble  science^  some  for  roar- 
ing boyes,  and  rough-hewd  tittery-tues. 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1630).    (Na/ree.) 
Some  of  the  Tityre-tu'a,  not  long  alter  the  appearance 
at  this  drama  (1621),  appear  to  have  been  brought  before 
the  Council,  and  committed  on  a  suspicion  of  state  de- 
linquency. 

Giford,  Note  on  Dekker  and  Ford's  Sun's  Darling, !.  1. 

Tityrinse  (tit-i-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Tityra  + 
■inas.']  One  of  six  subfamilies  into  which  the 
Cotingidse  have  been  divided,  typified  by  the 
genus  Tityra,  and  characterized  by  the  ex- 
tremely short  second  primary  of  the  adult  males. 
The  tarsi  are  pycnaspldean,  and  the  bill  is  strong  and 
slirike-like ;  the  plumage  is  not  generally  bright  and 
the  sexes  as  a  rule  are  differently  colored.  There  are 
S  genera  and  about  25  species,  two  or  three  ot  which 
reach  the  Mexican  border  of  the  United  States.  The 
range  of  the  subfamily  is  nearly  coextensive  with  that  of 
the  family. 

Tiu,  n.    A  form  of  Hie. 

tiver  (tiv'6r),  n.  [<  ME.  *tever  (found  in  an 
early  manuscript  as  teapor,  an  error  for  *tea- 
for),  <  AS.  teafor,  red,  purple.]  A  kind  of 
ocher  which  is  used  for  marking  sheep  in  some 
parts  of  England. 

tiver  (tiv'6r),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  *teveren,  <  AS.  teof- 
rian,  tyfrian,  mark  in  red  or  purple,  <  teafor, 
red,  purple :  see  tiver,  to.]  To  mark  with  tiver, 
as  sheep. 

Tivoli  yam.    See  yam. 

tivy  (tiv'i),  adv.  [Appar.  imitative  of  lively 
pattering  motion.  Cf.  tantwy.']  With  great 
speed:  a  huntsman's  word  or  cry. 

In  a  bright  moon-shine  while  winds  whistle  loud, 
Tivy,  tivy,  tivy,  we  mount  and  we  fly. 

Dryden,  Tyrannic  Love,  iv.  1. 

Tiw  (te'6),  n.  [See  Tuesday. "i  The  original  su- 
preme divinity  of  the  ancient  Teutonic  mythol- 
ogy, corresponding  with  Byu  of  India,  Zeus  of 
Greece,  and  Jose  of  the  Romans. 

tiza  (te'za),  m.  [Peruv.]  The  mineral  ulexite: 
so  called'in  Peru. 

Tizri,  n.    See  Tishri. 

tizwin  (tiz'win),  n.  [Amer.  Ind.]  Among  the 
Apaches  and  kindred  Indians,  an  intoxicating 
distilled  liquor  similar  to  the  Mexican  mescal, 
said  to  be  made  from  the  yucca  or  Spanish- 
bayonet. 

tizzy  (tiz'i),  n. ;  pi.  tizzies  (-iz).  [Corruption  of 
tester^.J    A  sixpence.     [Slang.] 

There 's  an  old  'oman  at  the  lodge,  who  will  show  you  all 
that's  worth  seeing  .  .  .  toiatissy. 

Bviwer,  Caxtons,  v.  1. 

T-joint  (te'joint),  n.  A  joint  made  by  uniting 
two  pieces  rectangularly  to  each  other  so  as  to 
form  a  semblance  of  the  letter  T, 

Tl.  The  chemical  symbol  of  the  metal  thal- 
lium. 

tmema  (tme'ma),  n. ;  pi.  tmemata  (-ma-ta).  [< 
Gr.  Tufjim,  apart  cut  off,  a  segment,  <  rk/iveiv,  ra- 
lielv  (perf.  ririim"),  cut :  see  tome\']  A  part  cut 
off ;  a  section ;  a  division. 

tmesis  (tme'sis),  n.  [<  L.  tmesis,  <  Gr.  Tfivai^,  a 
cutting,  tmesis,  <  re/ivetv,  ra/ietv,  cut:  see  toema.] 
In  gram.,  a  figure  by  which  a  compound  word  is 
separated  into  two  parts,  and  one  or  more  words 
are  inserted  between  them:  as,  "of  whom  ie 
thou  ware  also"  (2  Tim.  iv.  15),  for  "of  whom 
beware  thou  also."    Also  called  diacope. 
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toi  (t6),jpr«p.,  advj^  and  conj.  [<  ME.  to,  <  AS.  to 
=  OS.  to,  te  =  OFries.  «o,  «e,  U  =  MD.  D.  toe  = 
MLG.  td,tu,  te,  LG.  to  =  OHG.  zuo,  sua,  eo,  MHG. 
«M0,  «M,  G.  zu,  to:  not  in  Seand.,  where  til  is  used 
(see  Ml^),  or  in  Goth. ,  where  du  is  used  (the  sup- 
posed connection  of  du  and  to  is  not  made  out) ; 
=  Olr.  do  =  W.  di,  later  ddi,  W.  i,  as  a  prefix  dy- 
= Corn.  dM,  to ;  cf .  Lith.  da-,  =L.  -do  =  Gr.  -6e  = 
Zend  -da,  a  demonstrative  formative.]  I,  prep. 
A  word  used  to  express  the  relation  of  direction 
or  tendency,  with  many  modified  and  related 
senses.  1.  In  the  direction  of ;  unto;  toward: 
indicating  direction  or  motion  toward  a  place, 
point,  goal,  state,  condition,  or  position,  or 
toward  something  to  be  done  or  to  be  treated: 
opposed  to /roTO. 

From  every  shires  ende 
Ot  Engelond  to  Caunterbuiy  they  wende. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1. 16. 
Be-hold  [look]  to  th'  souereyn  in  th»  face  with  they  eyene. 
Booke  of  Precederuie  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  68. 
Adonis  hied  him  to  the  chaae. 

Shale.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  8. 
Me  longeth  sore  to  Bernysdale, 
I  may  not  be  therlro. 
Lytell  Geste.eifJIialyn  Hode  (Chad's  Ballads,  V.  121). 
Thou  Shalt  to,  the  Mall  with  us. 

Congreve,  Way  ot  the  World,  i.  9. 

The  natural  disposition  to  any  particular  arl^  science, 

profession,  or  trade  is  very  much  to  be  consulted  in  the 

care  ot  youth.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  167. 

The  General  has  fallen  to  one  side  in  his  large  chair, 

whose  arms  support  him  from  falling  to  the  floor. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  260. 

S.  As  far  as:  indicating  a  point  or  limit  reached 
or  to  be  reached  in  space,  time,  or  degree ;  ex- 
pressing extent  of  continuance,  or  proceeding, 
or  degree  of  comprehension,  or  inclusion. 
The  sun  in  his  sercle  set  vnto  rest, 
And  the  day  ouer-drogh  to  the  derke  night. 

Demrueliim,  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 10735. 

This  Tower  is  easily  to  be  scene  to  Milan  in  a  cleare 

day.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  137. 

That  which  most  exasperated  the  Silures  was  a  report 

of  oertaine  words  oast  out  by  the  Emperor,  that  he  would 

root  them  out  to  the  verie  name.      Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

Sir  Tomkyn,  drawing  his  sword,  swore  he  was  hers  to 

the  last  drop  of  his  blood.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xi. 

And  ever  James  was  bending  low. 

To  his  white  jennet's  saddlebow. 

Scott,  L.  ot  the  L.,  v.  21. 
He  might  have  cogitated  to  all  eternity  without  arriv- 
ing at  a  result.  H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  23. 

3.  For;  unto:  indicating  an  actual  or  supposed 
limit  to  movement  or  action,  or  denoting  desti- 
nation, design,  purpose,  or  aim :  as,  the  horse  is 
broken  to  saddle  or  harness. 

The  souldiar  preparynge  hym  self  e  to  the  flelde 
Leaues  not  at  home  his  sworde  and  his  shielde. 

Bahees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  330. 

Wherefore  was  I  to  this  keen  mockery  bom? 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  11.  2. 123. 
They  must  be  dieted,  as  horses  to  a  race. 

Burton,  A.-aa.t.  of  Mel.,  p.  196. 

But  to  nobler  sights 
Michael  from  Adam's  eyes  the  fllm  removed. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  412. 

I  shall  give  Tom  an  eddlcation  an'put  him  to  a  business. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  1. 3. 

He  was  born  to  a  large  fortune,  and  had  married  a  lady 

ot  the  house  of  NoaiMs.  The  Century,  XLI.  368. 

It  the  field  la  planted  to  some  other  crop,  the  young  lice 

mature  on  the  grass-roots. 

Amer.  JTat,  December,  1889,  p.  1105. 

4.  Unto :  indicating  a  result  or  effect  produced ; 
denoting  a  consequence  or  end :  as,  he  was  flat- 
tered to  his  ruin ;  it  was  reported  to  her  shame. 

I  shall  laugh  myself  to  death.    Shak,,  Tempest,  U.  2. 168. 
If  any  man  in  Englande  should  goe  aboughte  ...  to 
examine  yo''.  life  to  yo>'.  utter  undoinge. 

Quoted  in  H.  Ball's  Society  in  Elizabethan  Age,  viii. 
I  must  not  leave  this  fellow;  I  will  tormenf  him  to 
madness.  Beati.  and  Fl.,  Woman-Hater,  IL 1. 

The  moment  the  master  put  his  horse  to  speed,  his  troops 
scattered  in  all  directions.  Irving,  Granada,  p.  94. 

Then  unto  them  I  turned  me,  and  I  spake. 
And  I  began :  "  Thine  agonies,  Francescaj 
Sad  and  compassionate  to  weeping  make  me." 

Longfellow,  tr.  of  Dante's  Inferno,  v.  117. 

5.  Upon;  besides:  denoting  addition,  contribu- 
tion, or  possession. 

His  breath  and  beauty  set 
Gloss  on  the  rose,  smell  to  the  violet. 

Shak,,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1. 936. 
I  have  a  thousand  faces  to  deceive, 
And  to  those,  twice  as  many  tongues  to  flatter. 

Fletcher  and  Shirley,  Nighl>  Walker,  L  2. 
Wisdom  he  has,  and  to  his  wisdom  courage. 
Temper  to  that,  and  unto  all  success. 

SJr./^.I'enAam,  The  Sophy.    {Latham.) 

6.  Upon;  on:  denoting  contact,  junction,  or 

union. 

T^an  to  no  poste  whils  that  ye  stande  present 
Before  your  lorde.         Babeea  Booft(E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  4. 


to 

I<et  me  infold  thee. 
And  hold  thee  to  my  heart. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  4.  32. 
Then  doe  they  sew  a  long  and  black  thong  to  that  thick 
hide  or  skin.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  195. 

When  all  night  long  a  cloud  clings  to  the  hill. 

Tennyson,  Geralnt. 

7.  Compared  with:  denoting  comparison,  pro- 
portion, or  measure.  Hence  it  is  used  in  a  strictly 
limited  sense  in  expressing  ratios  or  proportions :  as,  three 
is  to  twelve  as  four  is  to  sixteen. 

There  is  no  music  to  a  Christian's  knell. 

Marlowe,  Jew  of  Malta,  iv.  1. 
No,  there  were  no  man  on  the  earth  to  Thomas, 
It  I  durst  trust  him. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  ill.  2. 

Name  you  any  one  thing  that  your  citizen's  wife  comes 
short  of  to  your  lady. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Westward  Ho,  L  1. 

8.  Against;  over  against:  denoting  opposition, 
contrast,  or  antithesis :  as,  to  wager  three  to 
one ;  they  engaged  hand  to  hand. 

He  sets  the  lesse  by  the  greater,  or  the  greater  to  the 
lesse,  the  equall  to  his  equall,  and  by  such  confronting  of 
them  together  driues  out  the  true  ods  that  is  betwixt 
them.  Puttenham,,  Arte  of  Eng.  Foesie,  p.  197. 

For  now  we  see  through  a  glass,  darkly ;  but  then  face 
to  face.  1  Cor.  xiii.  12. 

My  hat  to  a  halfpenny,  Fompey  proves  the  best  worthy. 
Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2.  663. 
Tho  that  they  were  nine  to  ane, 
They  caused  [them]  take  the  chace. 
Battle  of  Balrinnes  (jahildB  Ballads,  VII.  229). 
Why  will  you  flght  against  so  sweet  a  passion, 
And  steel  your  heart  to  such  a  world  of  charms? 

Addison,  Cato,  1.  6. 

A  sharp  conflict,  hand  to  hand  and  man  to  man,  took 

place  on  the  battlements.  Irving,  Granada,  p.  64. 

9.  In  accordance,  eongruity,  or  harmony  with : 
denoting  agreement,  adaptation,  or  adjustment: 
as,  a  plan  drawn  to  scale ;  painted  to  the  life. 

Ihesu,  thou  kan  me  sone  amende ; 
Thou  has  me  made  to  thi  lyknes. 

Politieal  Poems,  etc.  (ed'.  Fumivall),  p.  105. 
And  whan  ye  knowe  what  it  is,  loke  ye,  performe  it  to 
his  plesier.  Merlin  (£.  E.  T.  S.),  L  68. 

His  horses  and  his  men 
Suited  in  satin  to  their  master's  colours, 

Peele,  Polyhymnia  (ed.  Bullen). 
Fashion  your  demeanour  to  my  looks. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  li.  2.  33. 
Now,  Maria,  here  is  a  character  to  your  taste. 

Sheridan,  School  tor  Scandal,  i.  1. 

It  was  a  most  diCScult  matter  to  keep  the  tunnel  to 

grade.  Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LXIV.  62. 

10.  In  accompaniment  with:  as,  she  sang  to 
his  guitar. 

They  move 
In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders.    Milton,  P.  L.,  1.  650. 
Let  us  but  practise  a  while ;  and  then  you  shall  see  me 
dance  the  whole  Dance  to  the  Violin. 

Wycherley,  Gentleman  Dancing-Master,  Iv.  1. 

11.  In  the  character,  quality,  or  shape  of ;  for; 
as. 

And  Floriz  he  maketh  stonde  uprigt 
And  ther  he  dubbede  him  to  knigt. 

King  Earn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  73. 

He  badde  me  wite  ot  yow  what  he  shulde  haue  to  re- 

warde.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  72. 

He  hath  a  pretty  young  man  to  his  son,  whose  name  is 

Civility.  Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  i. 

He  took  a  morsel  of  early  lamb  to  his  dinner. 

TroUope,  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset,  xlix. 

12.  Eegarding;  concerning;  as  to:  denoting 
relation:  as,  to  plead  to  the  charge;  to  speak 
to  the  question. 

Where  we  may  leisurely 
Each  one  demand  and  answer  to  his  part 
Perform'd  in  this  wide  gap  ot  time. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  v.  3.  163. 

It  takes  away  my  faith  to  anything 
He  shall  hereafter  speak. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  ill.  1. 

At  these  meetings,  any  of  the  members  ot  the  churches 
may  come,  it  they  please,  and  speak  their  minds  freely, 
in  the  fear  ot  God,  to  any  matter. 

Penn,  Rise  and  Progress  of  Quakers,  iv. 

[Dr.]    To  a  lady's  lounging-chair  ...  in 
ebonlzed  wood £16-16-0 

To  a  gentleman's  Etruscan  do.  do.,  cabri- 
ole legs 17-17-0 

Miss  Braddon,  Hostages  of  Fortune,  p.  115. 

13.  Denoting  application  or  attention:  as, he 

fell  to  work. 

Sing  me  now  asleep ; 
Then  to  your  olflces,  and  let  me  rest. 

5Aait.,  M.  N.  D.,  11.  2.7. 
They  begin  with  porridge,  then  they  fall  to  capon,  or  so 
forth.  Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  i.  1. 

The  bride  and  her  party,  having  arrived  at  the  bride- 
groom's house,  sit  down  to  a  repast. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modem  Egyptians,  I.  210. 

14.  In  connection  with ;  appurtenant:  denot- 
ing attribution,  appurtenance,  or  belonging: 
as,  a  cap  with  a  tassel  to  it. 


to 

Third  son  to  the  third  Edward  King  of  England. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  U.  i.  84. 

Anolde^abbord.  .  .  .  ACarpettto  thesameof  yelowe 

&  tawnie  satteu-embrodeiyd. 

Quoted  in  H.  HalVs  Society  in  Elizabethan  Agfe,  App.  I. 

Heels  to  liia  shoes  so  monstrously  high  that  he  had  three 

or  lour  times  fallen  down  had  he  not  been  supported  by 

his  friend.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  48. 

In  nine  days  the  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh  once  shot  at 

Elveden  2530  partridges  to  his  own  gun. 

Quarterly  Rev.,  CXKVn.  386. 

15.  In  a  great  variety  of  cases  to  supplies  the 
place  of  ttie  dative  in  other  languages :  it  con- 
nects transitive  verbs  with  their  indirect  or 
distant  objects,  and  adjectives,  nouns,  and  neu- 
ter or  passive  verbs  with  af  olio  wing  noun  which 
limits  their  action. 

Better  bowe  than  breke ;  obey  to  thi  bettere. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.X  i.  65. 
Is  It  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  that  pass  by  ?  behold,  and  see 
if  there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow.      Lam.  i.  12. 
Drink  ft)  me  only  with  thine  eyes. 

B.  Jongon,  The  Forest^  To  Celia. 
This  grand  Conspiracy  is  discovered  by  WaltheoS  to 
Lanfrank  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  25. 
1  am  come  to  town,  and  to'better  hopes  of  seeing  you. 

Oray,  Letters,  I.  8. 
AbB.  Pray,  sir,  who  is  the  lady? 
Sir  A.  What 's  that  to  you,  sir  1 

Sheridan,  The  Kivals,  iL  1. 
After  adjectives,  it  points  to  the  person  or  thing  with  re- 
spect to  which,  or  in  whose  interest,  a  quaJity  is  shown  or 
perceived:  as,  a  substance  sweet  to  the  taste;  an  event 
painful  to  the  mind. 

16.  To  is  used  as  ordinary  "sign"  of  the  infini- 
tive (like  the  correspondingzK  in  German,  a  and 
de  in  French,  a  and  di  in  Italian,  att  in  Swed- 
ish, etc.).  In  Anglo-Saxon,  the  verbal  noun  after  to  took 
a  special  dative  form  —  e.  g.,  tS  elamie,  'to  or  for  eating' — 
dlstinguisliing  it  from  the  simple  infinitive,  as  elan;  but 
this  distinction  of  form  has  been  long  since  lost^  and  the 
two  constructions  have  also  been  confounded  and  mixed. 
And  hopen  that  he  be  to  comynge  [i.  e.,  to  come]  that  shal 

hem  releue.  Piers  Plowman  (CX  XTiiL  313. 

Thanne  longen  folk  to  gon  on  pilgrimages. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1. 12. 
A  sower  went  forth  to  sow.  Mat.  xiiL  3. 

Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where ; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot ; 
Tills  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod.  Shale,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  1. 118. 

I  am  to  blame  to  be  so  much  in  rage. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Fhilaster,  iv.  3. 

He  [the  Almighty]  is  sharply  provoked  every  moment^ 

yet  he  punisheth  to  pardon,  and  forgives  to  forgive  again. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor,,  iii.  26. 

Many  would  like  to  make  it  a  penal  offence  to  preach 

discontent  to  the  people.    H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  167. 

(a)  To  is  not  used  before  the  infinitive  after  the  ordinal? 
auxiliaries,  as  do,  vnH,  can,  may,  etc. ;  also  not  after  vari- 
ous other  verbs,  as,  see,  hear,  let,  etc. ;  while  after  a  few 
it  is  sometimes  omitted  or  sometimes  retained  against 
more  common  usage  to  the  contrary.  After  a  noun  or  an 
adjective  to  is  always  used. 

Being  mechanical,  you  ought  not  [to]  walk 
Upon  a  labouring  day  without  the  sign 
Of  your  profession.  Shak.,  J.  C,  i.  1.  3. 

We  are  ready  to  try  our  fortunes 
To  the  last  man.    Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  2. 43. 

(b)  To  was  formerly  used  even  after  another  preposition, 
especially /or,  and  is  still  so  used  dialectally  and  vulgarly : 
as^  what  areyou  going/or  to  do?  Barely  after  other  prep- 
ositions, as  from;  but  very  commonly  after  about,  about 
to  signi^dng  immediate  futurity ;  as,  he  is  about  to  go. 

For  not  to  have  been  dipt  in  Lethe  lake 
Could  save  the  Sonne  of  Thetis /rom  to  die. 

Spenser,  Buins  of  Time,  L  429. 
What  went  ye  out /or  to  see  ?  Mat.  xi.  9. 

(c)  After  be  and  have,  the  infinitive  with  to  denotes  some- 
thing future,  especially  with  the  implication  of  duty  or 
necessity ;  as,  it  is  still  to  do  (or  to  be  done) ;  I  have  it  to 
do  (or  have  to  do  it). 

We  are  still  to  seek  for  something  else.  BerUley. 

(d)  Colloquially,  an  infinitive  after  to,  when  it  is  a  repeti- 
tion of  a  preceding  infinitive,  is  often  omitted :  as,  I  don't 
go  because  I  don't  wish  to. 

You  carry  your  business  cares  and  projects  about,  in- 
stead of  leaving  them  in  the  City,  ...  or  seeming  to. 

Didtens,  Little  Dorrit>  xxxiiL 
One  can  persuade  himself,  if  he  is  determined  to,  that 
certain  of  Shakspere's  sonnets  are  of  a  biographical  char- 
acter. R.  H.  Stoddard,  The  Century,  XXII.  913. 
Jack  Barrett  went  to  Quetta 
Because  they  told  him  to. 

S.  Kipling,  Story  of  Uriah. 

17.  In  various  obsolete,  provincial,  or  collo- 
quial uses:  after;  against;  at;  by;  for;  in; 
of;  on;  with;  before;  etc. 

And  go  honte  hardliche  to  hares  and  to  foxes, 
To  bores  and  to  bockes  that  breketh  a-doune  menne 
hegges.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  ix.  28. 

Heo  that  trespasseth  to  trouthe. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  iii.  274. 
To  thee  only  trespassed  haue  I. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  252. 
My  lorde  to  mete  is  he. 
J/yteU  Geste  of  Robyn  Bode  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  62). 
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I  mind  when  there  wasn't  a  master  mariner  to  Plymouth 
that  thought  there  was  aught  west  of  the  Land's  End. 

Kingiiey,  Westward  Ho,  xxx. 
He  talks  to  himself,  and  keeps  mainly  to  himself. 

0.  W.  Homes,  Protesaor,  ii. 
John  Kartor  reed  iij.  yerdea  of  brod  clothe,  russet,  to 
make  a  longe  gowne  to  Sir  John  Walkyngton. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  321. 
Eutte  nouhte  yonre  mete  eke  as  it  were  Felde  men. 
That  to  theyre  mete  haue  suche  an  appetyte. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  7. 
Alle  kynne  creatures  that  to  Crist  beleuith. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  xi.  239. 
Therinne  caste  the  calx  of  gold  and  sette  it  to  the  strong 
sunne  in  somer  tyme. 

Biok  qf  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Fomlvall),  p.  9. 
Dickie  he  took  good  notice  to  that. 

Dick  0'  the  Cow  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  72). 
Your  most  princely  answer  was,  smelling  to  the  gold — 
Ifon  olet^  it  smells  not  of  the  means  that  have  gotten  it. 
ScoU,  Fortunes  of  ^igel,  xxxi. 
Thei  .  .  .  don  me  f  aste  Fridaies  to  bred  and  to  water. 
Piers  Plowman  (Q,  vii  165. 
Toknele  on  his  knes  to  the  cold  erth. 
And  grete  all  his  goddes  with  a  good  chere. 

Dentrudiion  qf  TroylE.  E.  T.  S.),  L  798. 
We  may  hafe  a  desyre  and  a  gqflt  gemynge  for  to  be 
present  to  Hym.  Wf 

Hampole,  Prose  Treatiies  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  34. 
There 's  naething  the  matter  to  thee. 

Lang  Johnny  Moir  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  275). 
You  shall  have  no  currant-jelly  to  your  rice. 

Sydney  Smith,  in  Lady  Holland,  p.  611. 

Stay,  Amarillis,  stay ! 
You  are  too  fleet ;  'tis  two  hours  yet  to  day. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  iv.  3. 

At  twenty  minutes  to  three,  Her  Majesty  .  .  .  entered 

the  House.  First  Year  of  a  Silken  Reign,  p.  36. 

Till  tot.    See  K82.— To  a  hair.    See  Aatrl.— To  toot. 

See  Aootl. — To  one's  face,  in  presence  and  defiance  of  one. 

Weep'st  thou  for  him  to  my  face/ 

Shak.,  Othello,  v.  2.  77. 
To  one's  bajid.  See  Aatuf.— To  one's  teeth.  SeetootA. 
—To  the  echo,  the  fulL  the  halves,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 
—To  wit.  See  wit,  v.— to  you,  a  phrase  of  salutation  or 
courtesy,  equivalent  to  my  service  or  my  respects  to  you, 
or  to  tAe  same  to  you,    [Colloq.] 

"I  should  wish  you  to  find  from  themselves  whether 
your  opinions  is  correct."  "Sir,  toyot(,"saysCobbs;  "that 
shall  be  done  directly."  IHckeiw,  Holly  Tree,  it 

Would  to  God,  would  to  Heaven^  and  similar  precative 
phrases,  are  modem  adaptations,  with  to  inserted  to  note 
the  direction  of  the  wish  or  aspiration  (perhaps  after  such 
phrases  as  "I  make  my  vow  to  God,"  "I  vow  to  God,"  etc.), 
of  the  earlier  Middle  English  phrase  wolde  God,  where  God 
is  the  subject,  and  wolde  the  optative  (subjunctive)  imper- 
fect of  wiZJ  as  a  prin(»pal  verb;  literally,  "(Iwishthat)God 
wmild  win  (that  .  .  . )."  The  words  wolde  God  (in  three 
syllables)  could  easily  slide  into  the  more  modem-seeming 
would  to  God,  where  to  is  grammatically  inexplicable. 

II.  adv.  1.  To  a  place  in.  view;  forward;  on. 

To,  Achillea !  to,  Ajax !  to!      Shak.,  T.  and  C,  ii.  1. 119. 

2.  To  the  thing  to  be  done :  denoting  motion 
and  application  to  a  thing. 

I  will  stand  to  and  feed. 

Although  my  last       Shak.,  Tempest^  iii.  3.  49. 

' '  These  plain  viands  being  oa  table,  I  thought  yon  might 

be  tempted, "    "  Thank  'ee,  Mrs.  Sparslt,"  said  the  whelp. 

And  gloomily  fell  to.  Dickens,  Hard  Times,  ii.  10. 

3.  To  its  place ;  together :  denoting  the  join- 
ing or  closing  of  something  separated  or  open : 
as,  shut  tlie  door  to. 

Christ  is  brought  asleep,  and  laid  in  his  grave ;  and  the 
door  sealed  to. 
Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc. ,  1850),  p.  102. 

He  that  hath  received  his  testimony  hath  set  to  his  seal 
that  God  is  true.  John  iii.  33. 

Can  honour  set  to  a  leg?       Sliak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  1.  133. 

4.  In  a  certain  direction :  as,  sloped  to. 

Found  in  the  nest  three  young  owls  with  their  feathers 
turned  wrong  end  to, .  .  .  looking  the  very  personification 
of  fierceness.  Amer.  Nat.,  XXIIL  19. 

Cto  to.    See  so.— To  and  again.   S^e  again. — To  and 
backt.    See  oacii. — To  and  fro.    See  fro. — To  bring 
to,  to  come  to,  to  fall  to,  to  heave  to,  to  lie  to,  etc. 
See  the  verbs. 
IILt  conj.  Till. 

Pursue  to  [var.  tiU]  thow  a  name  hast  wonne. 

iioTTk  of  the  Rose,  L  2316. 

The  rede  see  is  ryght  nere  at  hande, 
Ther  bus  vs  bide  to  we  be  thrall  [taken  captive]. 

York  Pla))S,  ^.  90. 
Theys  knyghtis  never  stynte  ne  blane. 
To  thay  unto  the  cet^  wanne. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  116.    (HaUiwell.) 

to^t.    An  old  spelling  of  too\  toe,  two. 

to^  (to),  n.  [Jap.,  <  Chinese  tow,  a  peck  (orbtish- 
el).]  A  Japanese  grain  and  liquid  measure 
containing  1097.52  cubic  inches,  or  a  little  less 
than  half  an  imperial  bushel. 

to-i.  A  prefix  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  being  the 
preposition  and  adverb  to^  so  used :  as  in  to- 
name,  in  to-day,  to-morrow,  to-numtk,  to-night,  to-year, 
it  is  not  properly  a  prefix,  but  the  preposition  coalesced 
with  its  noun.  In  to^ward  it  is  the  adverb  as  the  principal 
element,  with  suffix  -ward. 


toad-back 

to-2.  [<  ME.  to-,  te-,  <  AS.  to-  =  OS.  ti-  =  OFries. 
to-,  te-,  ti-  =  MLG.  LG-.  te-  =  OHG.  sir-,  ear-, 
gur-,  zi-,  za-,  ze-,  MHG.  zer-,  zur-,  zu-,  G.  zer-  ^ 
Goth,  tiois-,  apart,  =  L.  dis-,  apart,  away  (see 
dis-,  dia-).  Parallel  with  this  prefix  is  a  noun- 
preflx  OHG.  zur-  =  feel.  «or-=  Goth.  tuz-=  Gr. 
ova-  =  Skt.  d,us-,  evil,  heavy  (see  dys-);  ult. 
connected  with  tieo,  tie*-.]  A  prefix  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin,  meaning  '  apart,  away,'  and  de- 
noting separation,  negation,  or  intensity,  it  is 
common  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle  English,  but  is  al- 
most wholly  obsolete  in  English.  A  relic  of  its  use  re- 
mains in  the  archaic  aU  to  used  as  a  quasi-adverb  in  aU  to 
break,  all  to  splU,  aU  to  broken,  etc.,  where  the  adverb  is 
really  aU,  and  to  is  properly  a  prefix  of  the  verb,  tobreak, 
tosplit,  etc.,  in  early  modern  English  separated  from  the 
verb  (being  in  Middle  English,  like  other  prefixes,  com- 
monly written  separate),  and  often  written  with  aZ2  as  one 
word,  tUto,  taken  as  an  adverb  qualifying  the  verb.  (See 
all,  adv.,  1.)  Such  verbs  are  proper^  written  without  a 
hyphen ;  examples  are  tobeat,  tobear,  tobUe,  toUast.  toblow, 
tmirst  (tobrest),  tobruise,  todeal,  tqfaU.  This  prefix  is  often 
confused,  by  readers  and  editors  of  Middle  English  texts, 
with  the  preposition  to,  the  sign  of  the  infinitive. 

toad  (tod),  n.  pEarly  mod.  E.  also  tode;  also 
Sc.  tade,  taid,  toed,  ted;  <  ME.  tode,  toode,  tades, 
tadde,  <  AS.  tddige,  tadie,  toad;  root  unknown. 
The  Dan.  tudse,  Sw.  t&ssa,  toad,  are  prob.  un- 
related. Hence,  in  comp.,  tod»o2e,  q.v.]  1.  A 
batraehian  or  amphibian  of  the  family  Bufo- 
nidSB  or  some  related  family.  Toads  are  generally 
distinguished  among  the  salient  tailless  batrachians  from 
the  frogs,  in  that  they  are  not  aquatic  (except  when 
breeding),  and  lack  the  symmetry  and  agility  of  frogs; 
but  the  strong  technical  differences  between  the  bnfonl- 
form  and  raidform  amphibians  are  not  always  reflected 
in  the  various  applications  of  these  popular  names.  (Com- 
pare the  common  use  of  frog  and  toad  in  tree-frog,  tree- 
toad,  and  in  nurse-frog  and  obstetrical  toad.)  Toads  have  a 
stout  clumsy  body  more  or  less  covered  witti  warts,  gener- 
ally large  parotoids  (see  cut  under  jjorotouf),  no  teeth, 
the  hind  feet  scarcely  or  not  webbed,  and  the  hind  limbs 
not  fitted  for  extensive  leaping.  They  are  perfectly  harm- 
less, notwithstanding  many  popular  superstitions  to  the 
contrary.  They  feed  mainl^  on  insects,  and  some  are 
quite  useful  in  gardens.  They  are  tenacious  of  life,  like 
most  reptiles,  but  there  is  no  truth  in  the  stories  of  their 
living  in  solid  rock.  The  fable  of  the  jewel  in  the  toad's 
head  may  have  some  basis  of  fact  in  the  piece  of  glisten- 
ing cartilage  which  represents  an  unossified  basioccipitaL 
There  are  numerous  kinds  of  toads,  found  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  world.  They  are  mostly  of  the  genus  Bufo, 
as  well  as  of  the  family  Bvfonidee,  though  several  other 
families  include  species  to  which  the  popular  name  ap- 
plies.   In  Europe  the  common  toad  is  B.  vulgaris;  the 


Common  Amer. 


rush-toad  or  natterjack  is  B.  calamUa.  The  commonest 
toad  of  America  is  B.  lenKginosus,  which  sports  in  many 
color-variations.  See  phrases  below,  and  cuts  under  tad- 
pole, Brachyceplialus,  Hylaplesia,  and  agua-taad. 
2.  Figuratively,  a  person  as  an  object  of  dis- 
gust or  aversion:  also  used  in  deprecating  or 
half-affectionate  raillery.    Compare  toadling. 

"Yes,"  responded  Abbots  "if  she  were  a  nice,  pretty- 
child,  one  might  compassionate  her  forlornness;  but  one 
really  can  not  care  for  such  a  little  toad  as  that." 

Charlotte  Bronte,  .Tane  Eyre,  iii. 
Accoucheur  toad.  Same  as  obstetrical  toatJ.- CeU- 
hacked  toad,  a  toad  which  carries  its  eggs  and  tadpoles 
in  holes  in  the  back;  specifically,  the  Surinam  toad.  See 
cuts  under  Pipa  and  Arotofrema.-Honied  toad  (orftog), 
the  popular  name  of  all  the  small  lizards  of  western  Nortti 
America  with  a  flattened  rounded  form,  the  head  homed, 
the  back  warty,  and  the  habits  sluggish.  They  are  neither 
toads  nor  frogs  (batrachians),  but  lac^rtilians  or  lizards, 
of  quite  another  class  of  animals,  and  of  the  family  Igua- 
nidse.  All  belong  to  the  genus  Phrynosoma,  of  which 
there  are  8  or  9  species.  See  Phrynosoma  (with  cut). 
Also  called  tood-Iizard.— Midwife  tOad.  Same  as  ob- 
stetrical tooti.- Obstetrical  toad,  the  nnrse-frog,  Alytes 
obstetricam.  Seecutunder./122fte«.— Bunnlngtoa4  Same 
as  TiatteTjacft.- Spade-footed  toad.  See  Scapkiopus, 
and  cut  under  «pode-/oot,  — Surinam  toad,  Pipa  ameri- 
cana,  a  large  and  ugly  toad  representing  the  family  Pipi- 
dee.  See  Pipa  and  Aglossa.—ToaA  In  a  (the)  hole,  in 
cookery,  a  piece  of  beet  baked  in  batter.— Tree  toad.  See 
tree^od.— Walking  toad,    iaxaeaa  natterjack. 

toadback  (tod'bak),  n.    A  variety  of  potato. 
The  toadback  is  nearly  akin  to  the  large  Irish  [potato], 
the  skin  almost  black,  and  rough  like  a  rassetting. 

Amer.  Nat.,  XXTV.  316. 

toad-back  (tod'bak),  a.    In  carp.,  resembling 
the  back  of  a  toad  in  section :  said  of  a  rail. 
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toad-eater  (t6d'e"t6r)^  n.  [<  toad  +  eater.  As 
with  beef-eater,  the  simple  etymology  falls  to 
satisfy  some  writers,  and  fictions  like  that  quot- 
ed from  Brewer  are  invented  to  explain  the 
word.]  If.  A  mountebank's  boy  who  ate,  or 
pretended  to  eat,  toads  (supposed  to  be  poison- 
ous), in  order  to  give  his  master  an  opportunity 
to  show  his  skill  in  expelling  poison. 

Be  the  most  soora'd  Jack-pudding  of  the  pack, 
And  turn  toad-eater  to  some  foreign  quacl^ 
Tom  Brawn,  Satire  on  an  Ignorant  Quack  (Works,  1. 71). 
[(jr.  and  Q.,  3d  ser.,  1. 129.) 

2.  A  fawning,  obsequious  parasite;  a  mean 
sycophant;  a  toady. 

Toad-eater.  .  ,  .  It  is  a  metaphor  taken  &om  a  mounte- 
bank's hoy's  eating  toads,  in  order  to  show  his  master's 
skill  in  expelling  poison;  it  is  built  on  a  supposition  .  .  . 
that  people  who  are  so  unhappy  as  to  be  in  a  state  of  de- 
pendence are  forced  to  do  the  most  nauseous  things  tliat 
can  be  thought  on,  to  please  and  humour  their  patrons. 
Sarah  Fielding,  Adventures  of  David  Simple  (1744). 

I  am  retired  hither  like  an  old  summer  dowager;  only 
that  I  hare  no  toad-eater  to  take  the  air  with  me  in  the 
back  part  of  my  lozenge-coach,  and  to  be  scolded. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  52. 

At  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Moors,  the  Castilians 
made  them  their  servants,  and  their  active  habits  and 
olBcious  manners  greatly  pleased  the  proud  and  lazy  Span- 
iards, who  called  them  mi  todita  (my  factotum).  Hence 
a  cringing,  officious  dependent,  who  will  do  all  sorts  of 
dirty  work  for  you,  is  called  a  todita  or  toad-eater. 

Brewer,  Plirase  and  Table. 
toad-eating  (tod'e'ting),  n.    Servile  or  syco- 
phantic complaisance ;  sycophancy. 

Without  the  offlcionsness,  the  inquisitiveness,  the  ef- 
frontery, the  toad-eating,  the  insensibility  to  all  reproof, 
he  [Boswell]  never  could  have  produced  so  excellent  a 
book.  MacwUlay,  Boswell's  Johnson. 

toad-eating  (tod'e'ting),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
characteristic  of  a  toad-eater  or  sycophant; 
sycophantic. 

toad-fish  (tod'flsh),  n.  1.  A  fish  of  the  genus 
Batrachus,  especially  B.  tan;  the  oyster-fish  or 
sapo,  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States 
from  Massachusetts  to  the  West  Indies,  it  is  a 
very  ugly  fish,  of  ungainly  form,  with  a  thick,  heavy  head 
and  large  mouth,  naked  skin,  no  lateral  line,  three  dorsal 
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spines,  and  when  young  a  series  of  tufts'  or-cirri  on  the 
back  and  sides;  the  lipshave  fleshy  appendages;  the  color 
is  dusky-oUve  with  irregular  black  markings  both  on  the 
body  and  on  the  fins. 

2.  A  lophioid  fish,  LopMus  piseatorius,  so  called 
from  its  uncouth  aspect;  the  fishing-frog,  sea- 
devil,  wide-gab,  or  angler.  See  cut  under  an- 
gler.— 3.  A  swell-fish,  as  Tetrodon  turgidus,  the 
common  puffer  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States,  12  inches  long.  Also  called 
swell-toad. — 4.  The  frog-fish  or  mouse-fish,  An- 
tewnarius  (or  Pterophryne)  kistrio.  D.  S.  Jordan. 
toad-flax  (tod'flaks),  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Linaria,  primarily  L.  vul- 
garis, the  common  toad- 
flax, a  showy  but  perni- 
cious plant,  otherwise 
known  as  ranstead  and 
butter-and-eggs.  other 
noteworthy  species  are  the 
ivy-leafed  toad-flax  or  Eenil- 
worth  ivy,  L.  Cymtalaria, 
(see  »Dj/i),  and  the  three-birds 
toad-flax,  L.  triomithophora,  a 
European  plant  cultivated  for 
its  large  purple  long-spurred 
flowers  borne  in  whorls  of 
three,  and  suggesting  little 
birds.  Several  others  are  de- 
sirable in  gardens,  as  the 
dwarf  L.  alpina,  alpine  toad- 
flax, and  the  tall  L.  Dalmatica, 
with  showy  sulphur-yellow 
flowers ;  the  plant,  however,  is 
diflicult  to  eradicate.  See  can- 
cerwort.— Bastard  toad-flax. 
(a)  In  America,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Comandra,  of  the  Santa- 
laceas,  which  consists  of  4  spe- 
cies, 3  North  American  and  1 
.    European,  of  low  herbs  or  un- 

dershrnbs,  sometimes  parasitic  on  roots.  The  common 
American  plant  is  C.  wmbeUata,  with  leaves  like  those  of 
toad-flax  and  white  flowers  in  umbel-like  clusters.  (&)  In 
England,  Thesium  liinophyUon,  which  has  leaves  like  those 
of  toad-flax.— Ivy-leafed  toad-flax.    See  def. 

toad-flower  (t6d'fiou'''er),  n.    See  Stapelia. 

toadhead  (tod'hed),  n.  The  American  golden 
plover,  Charadrius  dominicus.  [Cape  Cod,  Mas- 
sachusetts.] 


The  Inflorescence  of  Toad-flax 

{Linaria  vulgaris), 
a,  a  flower,  longitudinal  sec- 
tion: *,  the  fruit:  c,  the  seed. 
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toadish  (to'dish), «.  [<  toad  +  .«i.]  Like  a 
toad. 

toadlet  (tod'let),  n.  [<  toad  +  -let.']  A  young 
or  small  toad.     Coleridge. 

toad-lily  (t6d'lil"i),  n.  1 .  The  white  water-lily, 
Castalia  odorata:  an  old  American  name. — 2. 
FriUUaria  Pyrenaica  {F.  nigra) :  garden  name. 
—  3.  The  Japanese  liliaceous  plant  IHcyrUs 
Jiirta :  garden  name. 

toadling  (tod'ling),  n.  [<  toad  +  -ling^l  A 
little  toad ;  a  toadlet.    See  toad,  2. 

Your  shyness,  and  slyiiess,  and  pretending  to  know  no- 
thing never  took  me  in,  whatever  you  may  do  with  others. 
I  always  knew  you  for  a  toadling. 

Johnson,  in  Mme.  D'Arblay's  Diary,  1. 133. 

toad-lizard  (t6d'liz''ard),  TO.  A  so-called  homed 
frog  or  toad.    See  uiider  toad. 

toad-orcllis  (tod'6r"kis),  n.  The  West  African 
orchid  Megaclinium  Bufo,  the  fiowers  of  which 
resemble  small  toads  and  are  arranged  along 
the  midrib  of  a  green  blade.  The  lip  has  a 
rapid  spontaneous  movement. 

toad-pipe  (tod'pip),  n.  Any  one  of  various  spe- 
cies of  Equisetum  or  horsetail.    Also  tad-pipe. 

toadrock  (tod'rok),  to.    Same  as  toadstone^. 

toad-rush  (tod'rush),  m.    See  rush^. 

toad's-cap  (tddz'kap),  TO.    Same  as  toadstool. 

toadseye  (todz'i),  n.  [<  toad^s,  poss.  of  toad,  + 
eye.]    In  mineral.,  a  variety  of  wood-tin. 

toad's-hat  (todz'hat),  to.  [<  ME.  todyshatte;  < 
toad's  +  hat^,]    Same  a.B' toadstool. 

toad's-meat  (todz'met),  n.  Same  as  toadstool. 
Britten  and  Holland.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

toad-snatcher  (t6d'snach"'6r),  to.  The  reed- 
bunting.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

toad-spit,  toad-spittle  (tod'spit,  -spif'l),  to. 
The  froth  or  spume  secreted  by  various  homop- 
terous  insects.  Also  caMed  frog-spit  and  cuelcoo- 
spit.    See  spit-bug  and  spittle4nsect. 

toad-spotted  (tod'spot''''ed),  a.   Thickly  stained 
or  spotted,  like  a  toad;  hence,  covered  thickly 
with  blemishes  or  stains  of  guilt. 
A  most  toad-spotted  traitor.  Shak.,  Lear,  v.  3. 138. 

toadstone^  (tod'ston),  to.  [<  toad  +  stone.]  Any 
one  of  various  natural  or  artificial  objects  re- 
sembling a  toad  in  form  or  color,  or  which  were 
believed  to  have  been  formed  within  the  body 
of  that  animal,  and  which  for  many  centuries, 
and  over  a  large  part  of  Europe,  were  held  in 
high  regard,  and  preserved  with  the  greatest 
care.  The  earliest  reference  to  objects  of  this  kind  is 
that  of  Pliny,  who,  under  the  name  of  "batrachites,"  de- 
scribed various  stones  which  were  said  by  him  to  resem- 
ble the  frog  in  color,  although  he  does  not  speak  of  their 
being  possessed  of  any  special  virtues.  This  is  the  only 
reference  to  the  toadstone  to  be  found  in  classic  authors ; 
but  much  later  on  the  names  ''crapodinus"  and  "bufo- 
nites  "  are  found  in  various  learned  works  wi'itten  in  Latin ; 
while  the  word  '*  crapandine"  appears  in  French  as  early 
as  the  fourteenth  century,  and  "krottenstein,"  "  craden- 
stein,"  and  "krotenstein  "  not  much  later  in  German.  Al- 
bertus  Magnus  and  others  also  gave  the  name  of  "borax" 
to  a  stone  supposed  by  them  to  be  found  in  the  head  of  the 
toad.  This  latter  was  the  most  common  form  of  belief  in 
regard  to  the  origin  of  the  toadstone,  and  it  was  very  gen- 
erally thought  that  it  was  endowed  with  special  virtues 
if  the  animal  could  be  made  to  surrender  it  voluntarily. 
Toadstones  were  preserved  at  the  shrines  of  saints,  worn 
as  amulets,  or  set  in  rings,  or  in  other  ways  treasured  by 
their  owners  as  charms,  or  antidotes  to  poison,  or  as  hav- 
ing special  therapeutic  qualities,  or  simply  as  natural  cu- 
riosities. Some  of  these  objects  were  bits  of  rock,  or  of 
jasper,  or  of  other  semi-precious  or  perhaps  really  precious 
stones,  toad-like  in  color  or  shape ;  others  were  fossils  of 
various  kinds,  such  as  brachiopods,  fragments  of  crinoids, 
teeth  of  fossil  fish,  etc. ;  in  regard  to  many  of  them,  how- 
ever, no  reasonable  guess  can  be  made  as  to  their  real  na- 
ture. Shakspere  refers  to  the  toadstone  in  the  lines : 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity. 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head. 

(As  you  Like  it,  ii.  1. 12-14.) 
If  he  would  send  his  eyes,  I  would  undertake 
To  carry  'em  to  the  jeweller ;  they  would  off 
For  pretty  toadstones.      Shirley,  The  Brothers,  ii.  1. 

toadstone^  (tod'ston),  n.  [An  accom.  form, 
simulating  toadstone^,  of  Gr.  todtes  gestein,  lit. 
'dead  (i.  e.  unproductive)  rock.']  In  geol.,  a 
volcanic  rock  varying  in  texture  from  a  soft 
crumbly  ash  to  a  hard  close-grained  greenstone, 
several  beds  of  which  occur  in  the  magnesian 
limestone  of  the  lead-mining  district  of  Derby- 
shire. The  toadstone  has  the  position  of  an  interbedded 
rock  is  irregular  in  thickness,  and  traversed  by  numerous 
veins  and  faults.  It  miich  resembles  the  so-called  whin- 
sill  of  Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  Northumberland.  Also 
called  toocZrocJ.  ,_  .-„     ,  ,    „      , 

toadstool  (tod'stol),  TO.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
toadestoole,  todestoole;  <  toad  +  stool]  A  com- 
mon name  for  numerous  umbrella-shaped  fun- 
gi which  grow  abundantly  on  decaying  vege- 
table matter.  It  is  usually  restricted  to  the  genus 
Aaarims  but  also  is  extended  to  various  allied  fungi,  and, 
stm  further,  is  sometimes  applied  to  almost  any  fungus 
that  is  large  enough  to  attract  general  attention,  such  as 
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Hydnum,  Lyeoperdon,  MoreheUa,  etc.  Popularly,  (lie  ii.ime 
toadstool  is  applied  only  to  those  fungi  supposed  to  be 
poisonous,  as  distinguished  from  muihromns,  or  edible 
forms,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  all  true  toadstools,  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Agarieus  or  closely  allied  genera,  are 
really  mushrooms,  and  may  or  may  not  be  poisonous.  It 
frequently  happens  that  an  edible  species  is  associated 
with  a  highly  poisonous  species,  or  grows  in  similar  places, 
and  can  be  distinguished  only  by  a  competent  authority 
or  by  a  careful  microscopical  examination.  Also  called 
toad's-cap,  toad's-hat,  toad's-meat,  frogstool. 
toadyl  (to'di),  a.  [<  toad  +  -^i.]  Ugly  and  re- 
pulsive, like  a  toad ;  hateful ;  beastly.  [Bare.] 
Vice  Is  of  such  a  toady  complexion  that  she  naturally 
teaches  the  soul  to  hate  her.       Peltham,  Resolves,  1 18. 

toady'-*  (to'di),  TO.;  pi.  toadies  (-diz).  [Said  to 
be  shortened  from  toad-eater;  but  rather  an 
adaptation  of  toadiy^,  a.,  to  express  the  mean- 
ing of  toad-eater.  load-eater  would  hardly  be 
"shortened"  to  toady.]  1.  A  sycophant ;  an  in- 
terested flatterer;  a  toad-eater. 

Young  Bull  licked  him  [young  Lord  Buckram]  in  a  fight 
of  fif  ty-flve  minutes.  .  .  ,  Boys  are  not  all  toadies  in  the 
mornmg  of  life.  Thaxkeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  v. 

2.  A  coarse  rustic  woman.  Scott.  (Imp.  Vict.} 
toady2  (to'di),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  toadied,  ppr. 
toadying.  [<  toady^,  to.]  I.  trans.  To  fawn 
upon  in  a  servile  manner;  play  the  toady  or 
sycophant  to. 

The  tutors  toadied  him.  The  fellows  in  hall  paid  him 
great  clumsy  compliments.    Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  v. 

n.  i/ntrans.  To  play  the  sycophant;  fawn; 
cringe. 

What  magic  wand  was  it  whose  touch  made  the  toady- 
ing servility  of  the  land  start  up  the  real  demon  that  it 
was  ?  W.  PhUlips,  Speeches,  p.  135. 

toadyish  (to'di-ish),  a.  [<  toady^  +  -ish.]  Hav- 
ing the  character  of  a  toady;  given  to  toady- 
ism; toad-eating;  boot-licking. 
toadyism  (to'di-izm),  n.  [<  toady^  +  -ism.]  The 
practices  of  a  toady ;  sycophancy;  servile  adu- 
lation. Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  iii. 
to-and-fro  (to'and-fro'),  a.  and  to.  [<  toandfro: 
see  under /ro.]'  I.  a.  Forward  and  backward ; 
alternate :  as,  to-and-fro  motion. 

II.  TO.  1.  A  movement  or  motion  forward  and 
backward  in  alternation. 

When  the  mesmerizer  Snow 
With  his  hand's  first  sweep 
Put  the  earth  to  sleep, 
'Twas  a  time  when  the  heart  could  show 

All  —  how  was  earth  to  know, 
'Neath  the  mute  hand's  to-and-fro  t 

Browning,  A  Lover's  Quarrel- 
She, 
Like  some  wild  creature  newly-caged,  commenced 
A  to-and-fro.  Tennyson,  Princess,  ii_ 

Sf.  The  bandying  of  a  question  backward 
and  forward;  a  discussion.  JSp.  5o?e,Vocacyon 
(Harl.  Misc.,  VI.  459). 

Toarcian  (to-ar'si-an),  TO.  [Named  from  Thou- 
ars,  in  western  France.]  In  geol.,  a  division 
of  the  Iiias  which  lies  between  the  Liassian,  or 
Middle  Lias,  and  the  Bajocian,  or  lowest  divi- 
sion of  the  Jurassic,  a/Ccordingto  the  nomencla- 
ture of  the  French  geologists,  it  is  especially  well 
developed  in  central  and  southern  France,  and  its  sub- 
divisions are  characterized  chiefiy  by  the  presence  of  cer- 
tain species  of  ammonites. 

toasti  (tost),  TO.  .  [Early  mod.  E.  toste ;  <  ME. 
toost,  <  OP.  toste,  <  ML.  tosta,  a  toast  of  bread, 
(of.  OP.  tostee  =  Sp.  tostada,  a  toast),  <  L.  tos- 
ta, f em.  of  tostus,  pp.  of  torrere,  parch,  toast :  see 
torrent.]  Bread  in  slices  supe:&ciaUy  browned 
by  the  fire ;  a  slice  of  bread  so  browned. 
Go  fetch  me  a  quart  of  sack ;  put  a  toast  in  't. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  5.  3. 

toasti  (tost),  u.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  toste;  <  ME. 
tosten,  <  OP.  ioster  =  Sp.  tostar  =  Pg.  tostar,. 
toast  (>  tostado,  toasted) ;  from  the  noun.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  brown  by  the  heat  of  a  fire :  as,  to 
toast  bread  or  bacon. 

'Tis  time  I  were  choked  with  a  piece  of  toasted  cheese. 
Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  5. 147. 

2.  To  warm  thoroughly:  as,  to  toast  one's  feet. 
[CoUoq.] 

Around  these  fires  the  more  idle  of  the  swarthy  fellows 
squatted,  and  toasted  their  bare  shins  while  they  spnn 
their  wondrous  tales.  The  Century,  XXXVI.  323. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  brown  vrith  heat. 
There  is  a  whiff  of  something  fioating  aboui^  suggestive 
of  toasting  shingles.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Professor,  vii. 

2.  To  warm  one's  self  thoroughly  at  a  fire. 
As  we  tosted  by  the  flre.  W.  Browne,  Shepherd's  Pipe,  i. 
toast^  (tost),  n.  [A  particular  use  of  toast^,  n., 
of  anecdotal  origin,  according  to  the  story  given 
in  the  "  Tatler"  (No.  24,  June  4, 1709).  See  the 
second  quotation.]  1 .  A  person  whose  health  is 
drunk,  or  who  is  named  as  the  person  to  whom 
others  are  requested  to  drink ;  especially,  a  wo- 
man who  is  the  reigningbelle  of  the  season,  or  in 


toast 

some  other  way  is  specially  indicated  as  a  per- 
son often  toasted;  also,  anylMng,  as  a  politi- 
cal cause,  the  memory  of  a  person,  etc.,  to 
which  a  company  is  requested  to  drink. 

111  take  my  Death,  Marwood,  yoa  are  more  GeDsorious 
than  a  decay'd  Beauty,  or  a  discarded  Toast. 

Couffreve,  Way  of  the  World,  iii.  10. 

It  happen'd  that  on  a  pablick  day  a  celebrated  beauty 
•of  those  times  (of  Charles  11.]  was  in  the  Cross-Bath  [at 
Bath],  and  one  of  the  crowd  of  her  admirei-s  toolc  a  glass 
of  water  in  which  the  fair  one  stood,  and  drank  her  health 
to  the  company.  There  was  in  the  place  a  gay  fellow, 
half-fuddled,  who  offered  to  jump  in,  and  swore,  tho'  he 
liked  not  the  liquor,  he  would  hare  the  toast  (making  an 
allusion  to  the  usage  of  the  times  of  drinking  with  a  toast 
at  the  bottom  of  the  glass).  Tho'  he  was  opposed  in  his 
resolution,  this  whim  gave  foundation  to  the  present  hon- 
our wliich  is  done  to  the  lady  we  mention  in  our  liquors, 
who  has  ever  since  been  called  a  toast, 

Tatler,  No.  24  (June  4, 1709). 

Her  eldest  daughter  was  within  half-a-year  of  being  a 
toast.  Steele,  TaUer,  No.  95. 

2.  A  call  on  another  or  others  to  drink  to  the 
health  of  some  person  named,  or  to  the  pros- 
perity of  some  cause,  etc. :  often  accompanied 
lay  a  sentiment  or  motto ;  also,  the  act  of  thus 
drinking. 

Let  the  toast  pass — 
Brink  to  the  lass, 
111  warrant  she'll  prove  an  excuse  for  the  glass. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iii.  3. 

St.  One  who  drinks  to  excess ;  a  soaker. 
When,  having  half  din'd,  there  comes  in  my  host, 
A  Catholic  good,  and  a  rare  drunken  toast 

CaOon,  Voyage  to  Ireland,  iii. 

toasts  (tost),  V.  [<  toasP,  ».]  I.  trans.  To 
drink  as  a  toast;  drink  to  the  health  of;  wish 
success  or  prosperity  to  in  drinking;  also,  to 
designate  as  the  person  or  subject  to  whom  or 
to  which  other  persons  are  requested  to  drink ; 
propose  the  health  of. 
The  gentleman  has  .  ,  .  toasted  your  health. 

Farquhar,  Beaux'  Stratagem,  iii.  1. 


Now  then,  Charles,  he  honesty  and  give  us  your 
real  favourite. 

Charles  S.  Why,  I  have  withheld  her  only  in  compas- 
sion to  you.  If  I  toast  her,  you  must  give  a  round  of  her 
peers,  wliich  is  impossible  —  on  earth. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iii.  3. 

II.  intrans.  To  drink  a  toast  or  toasts;  also, 
to  propose  a  toast  or  toasts. 

Friendship  without  Freedom  is  as  dull  aa .  .  .  Wine 
without  toastinff,  Congrem,  Way  of  the  World,  i.  8. 

These  insect  reptiles,  whilst  they  go  on  only  caballing 
and  toasting,  only  fill  us  with  disgust. 

Bvxke,  Petition  of  the  Unitarians. 

toaster!  (tos'ter),  Ji.  [<  foostl -f- -erl.]  l.One 
who  toasts  something,  as  bread  or  cheese. — 2. 
An  instrument  for  toasting  bread,  cheese,  etc. ; 
especially,  such  an  appliance  other  than  a 
toasting-fork.  Toasters  for  bread  are  often 
small  gridirons  of  wire  which  hold  the  slice  of 
bread  fast  without  tearing  it. — 3.  Something 
fit  for  toasting.     [CoUoq.] 

"Come  and  look  at  'em  !  here  's  toasters  f*  bellows  one 
with  a  Yarmouth  bloater  stuck  on  a  toasting-fork. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  1. 11. 

toaster^  (tos'ter),  n.     [<  toast^  +  -eri.]     One 
who  proposes  a  toast ;  an  admirer  of  women. 
We  simple  Toasters  take  Delight 
To'see  our  Women's  Teeth  look  white ;  .  .  . 
In  China  none  hold  Women  sweet 
Except  their  Suaggs  are  black  as  Jett. 

Prior,  Alma,  it 

toasting-fork  (tos'ting-f 6rk),  m.  1 .  A  large  fork 
with  several  prongs  and  a  long  handle,  for 
toasting  bread  at  an  open  fire. — S.  A  sword. 
[Ludicrous.] 

If  I  had  given  him  time  to  get  at  his  other  pistol,  or  his 
toasting-fork,  it  was  all  up, 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  II.  xvii. 

toasting-glass  (tos'ting-glas),  n,  A  drinking- 
glass  used  for  toasts,  and  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  a  belle,  or  with  verses  in  her  honor. 
Garth,  Toasting-Glasses  of  the  Eit-Cat  Club 
(1703). 

toasting-iron  (tos'ting-i'^Sm),  n.  Same  as 
toasting-fork,  in  either  sense.  Shale.,  K.  John, 
iv.  3.  99 ;  Thackeray,  Pendennis,  xxii. 

toast-master  (tosfmas'tfer),  n.  One  who,  at  a 
pubMe  dinner  or  similar  entertainment,  is  ap- 
pointed to  propose  or  announce  the  toasts :  in 
the  United  States  he  is  usually  the  one  who 
presides. 

Mr.  Chisel,  the  immortal  toastrma^/v,  who  presided  over 
the  President  Thaekeray,  A  Dinner  in  the  City,  ilL 

toast-rack  (tdst'rak),  «.  A  contrivance  for 
holding  dry  toast,  each  slice  being  held  on  edge 
between  slender  rings  or  supports  of  wire,  etc. 

toast-water  (tost'wf'tfer),  n.  Water  in  which 
toasted  bread  has  been  steeped,  used  as  a  bev- 
erage by  invalids. 
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toat  (tot), ».  The  pushing-handle  of  a  carpen- 
ters' plane.     Seejjtonc-stocfc. 

toazet,  V.  t.    An  old  spelling  of  toae. 

tobaccanaUan  (to-bak-a-na'lian),  n.  [<  tdbac- 
c{o)  +  -analian,  in  imitation  of  hacchanalian.'\ 
One  who  indulges  in  tobacco ;  a  smoker.  [Hu- 
morous.] 

We  get  very  good  cigars  for  a  hajocco  and  half — that  is, 
very  good  for  us  cheap  tdbaecanaliaru. 

Thaekeray,  Newcomes,  xxxv. 

tobaccMant,  n.  [<  tobacco  +  -tan.]  One  who 
smokes  tobacco;  a  smoker.     [Bare.] 

You  may  observe  how  idle  and  foolish  they  are  that  can 

not  travell  without  a  Tobacco  pipe  at  their  mouth;  but 

such  (I  must  tell  you)  are  no  base  Tobacehians :  for  this 

manner  of  taking  tlie  fume  they  suppose  to  be  generous. 

Venner,  Treatise  of  Tobacco  (ed.  1637)w 

tobacco  (to-bak'6),  n.  [Formerly  also  tobacco, 
tabaco,  tobaeea;  =  F.  Abac  (not  in  Cot.grave, 
1611,  who  gives  onlypetam  and  nwoMane),  some- 
times tobac  =  It.  tabaco  (1578),  tobacco  (1598)  = 
D.  taback  (1659),  now  tabak  =  G.  tabak  =  Dan. 
Sw.  tabak  =  Bohem.  tabak  =  Pol.  tabaka  = 
Buss,  tabakii  =  Ar.  tobagh  (the  usual  Ar.  name 
being  different,  tutun,  toton,  Pers.  tutan,  Turk. 
totun,  >  Pol.  tytun)  =  NGr.  ra/i'adicog,  ra/iwaKov 
=  Pers.  Hind,  tambdku  (cf .  Pers.  tumbeki,  Turk. 
tunbeki)  =  Chinese  tambako,  tambaku  =  Jap. 
tabako  (<  E.)  (Nli.  tabacca  (Camden,  1585),  taba- 
cmn  (Lobel,  1576;  Banhin,  1596));  <  Sp.  tabaco, 
formerly  also  tobacco  =  Pg.  tabaco,  <  W.  Ind. 
(Haytian  or  Caribbean)  *tdbacco  or  "tabaco,  of 
uncertain  meaning,  conflicting  accounts  be- 
ing given:  (a)  According  to  Charlevoix,  in  his 
"History  of  St.  Dominique,"  the  pipe  used  by 
the  Indians  in  smoking  was  called  tabaco.  (b) 
According  to  Las  Casas,  the  Spaniards  in  the 
first  voyage  of  Columbus  saw  the  Indians  in 
Cuba  smoking  dry  herbs  or  leaves  rolled  up  in 
tubes  called  tabacos.  (c)  According  to  Clavi- 
gero,  the  word  was  one  of  the  native  names  of 
the  plant,  namely  the  Haytian  (of.  the  qnot. 
from  Hakluyt).  (d)  According  to  Bauhin  (1596) 
and  Minsheu  (1617),  etc.,  tobacco  was  so  called 
from  an  island  of  the  same  name,  now  called 
Tobago,  near  Trinidad  (ef.  trinidado,  a  former 
name  of  tobacco),  (e)  In  another  view,  it  was 
so  called  from  Tabaco,  said  to  be  a  province 
of  Yucatan.  (/)  Other  Indian  names  were  «tp- 
powoc  (see  quot.  from  Hakluyt),  jaicietl  (Clavi- 
gero;  Stevens,  1706),  picielt  (Bauhin,  1596),  pei- 
cielt,  or  pilciet  (Minsheu,  1617),  petum  or  petun 
(a  S.  Amer.  term)  (see  petun),  tomabona,  pere- 
beeenuc  (Bauhin,  1596),  etc.  In  Europe  it  was 
also  called  nicotian,  queen's  herb  (P.  Pherbe  de 
la  royne),  etc.:  see  nicoUan.1  1.  A  plant  of  the 
genus -A/icoiiana,  particularly  one  of  several  spe- 
cies affording  the  narcotic  product  of  the  same 
name.  The  most  generally  cultivated  is  N.  Tdbacum,  a 
plant  of  South  American  origin,  found  in  culture  among 
the  aborigines.  It  is  of  stately  habit,  3  to  6  feet  high ;  the 
leaves  from  ovate  to  narrowly  lanceolate,  the  lower  com- 
monly 2  or  3  feet  long ;  the  flowers  of  purplish  tints,  2 
inches  long,  disposed  in  a  terminal  panicle.  (See  cut  un- 
der ^icotiana.)  Prominent  cultivated  forms  are  the  vari- 
ety maerophyUa,  known  as  Maryland  tobacco,  to  which  the 
Cuban  and  Manila  tobaccos  are  accredited,  and  the  va- 
riety angust^olia,  Virginian  tobacco.  The  only  other  spe- 
cies extensively  grown  is  N.  ntstica,  a  much  smaller  plant 
with  smaller  greenish  flowers,  sometimes  called  ^reen  to.  tobaCCO-beetlO  (to-bak'o-be'tl),  M.  A  COSmo- 
bacco  from  the  fact  that  the  leaves  retain  much  of  their    politan  ptinid  beetle,  Lasioderma  serricorne. 
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cheroots,  cigarettes,  and  cut,  plug,  and  roll  tobacco,  in- 
tended for  smoking  and  chewing,  and  into  snuff.  The 
properties  of  tobacco  are  chiefly  due  to  the  alkaloid  nico- 
tine (which  see).  Medically  considered,  tobacco  is  a  pow- 
erful sedative  poison  and  a  local  stimulant^  not  now  used 
internally  unless  in  chronic  asthma,  but  applied  in  some 
skin-diseases,  hemorrhoids,  etc  In  its  orcUnary  use  as 
a  narcotic  it  induces  a  physical  and  mental  quiet  very 
gratifying  to  the  habituated,  overcoming  the  distaste  for 
its  obnoxious  properties,  and  maldng  it  the  most  nearly 
universal  of  narcotics.  In  large  quantities  it  gives  rise 
to  confusion  of  the  mind,  vertigo,  nausea,  and  at  length 
to  depression  and  dangerous  prostration.  Historically, 
tobacco  was  found  in  use  among  the  Indians  at  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  and  associated  with  their  solemn  ti'ans- 
actions.  (See  calumet.)  It  was  unknown  in  the  Old  World 
before  this  time.  It  was  introduced  into  Europe  about 
1569  by  a  Spanish  physician,  who  brought  a  small  quantity 
from  America  into  Spain  and  Portuf^.  Thence  its  use 
spread  into  I'rance  and  Italy.  Sir  Francis  Drake  intro- 
duced it  iuto  England  about  1685,  where  tobacco-taverns 
soon  became  nearly  as  prevalent  as  ale-houses.  Its  use  was 
opposed  strongly  by  both  priests  and  rulers.  Pope  Urban 
VIII.  excommunicated  users  of  tobacco ;  in  Turkey  and 
other  countries  its  use  was  severely  punished.  The  *'  Coun- 
terblast" of  James  I.  of  England  is  matter  of  history. 
The  use  of  tobacco  spread,  however,  in  the  face  of  all  pro- 
hibitions. 

Ber.  Hearke  yon,  my  host,  haue  you  a  pipe  of  good  To- 
bacco f 
Ve.  The  best  in  the  towne :  boy,  drie  a  leaf  e. 
Boy.  There 's  none  iU  the  house,  sir. 
Ve.  Drie  a  docke  leaf  e. 

CJUipman,  Humorous  Day's  Mirth. 
I  marie  what  pleasure  or  f  elicitie  they  haue  in  taking 
this  roguish  U^Mccot  it's  good  for  nothing  but  to  choke 
a  man,  and  fill  him  full  of  smoke  and  embers. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  (ed.  1616),  lit  5. 
Sublime  tobacco  /  which  from  east  to  west 
Cheers  the  tar's  labour  or  the  Turkman's  rest. 

Byron,  The  Island,  il  19. 
Bird's-eye  tobacco.  See  Urd^s-eye,  2.— Broad-leafed 
tobacco,  the  Maryland  tobacco.  See  def.  1. —  Cake  to- 
bacco. Same  as  plug  tobacco.  See  below. — Canaster 
tobacco.  See  canaster.— Cavendish  tobacco,  Seecau- 
endish. — Congo  tobacco.  Same  as  deiainba.—  Cut  to- 
bacco, tobacco  prepared  for  use  by  cutting  into  fine 
strips  or  shreds. — Green  tobacco.  See  def.  1. — Tniliaii 
tobacco,  a  common  American  herb.  Lobelia  inJUUa.  It  is 
6  inches  to  2  feet  high,  with  numerous  leaves,  and  racemes 
of  pale-blue  flowers.  It  is  said  to  have  been  used  medi- 
cinally by  the  Indians,  and  is  now  the  officinal  lobelia,  with 
properties  resembling  those  of  tobacco,  an  unsafe  emetic, 
but  available  in  spasmodic  asthma.  Also  called  gagroot. 
— LataMa.  tobacco,  a  tobacco  produced  in  northern 
Syria,  one  kind  of  which  has  an  admired  aroma,  derived 
from  being  cured  in  the  smoke  of  oak-wood. — Leaf  to- 
bacco, tobacco  unmanufactured. — MaxylaiLd  tobacco. 
See  del.  1.— Mountain  tobacco.  See  Amiea,  2  and  3.— 
Oil  Of  tobacco.  See  otl.— Orinoco  tobacco,  a  local 
product)  probably  of  the  Maryland  variety.— Persian 
tobacco,  tobacco  produced  in  Persia  and  Turkey ;  spe- 
cifically, the  Shiraz.— Pigtail  tobacco,  roll  tobacco,  or  a 
variety  of  it.— Plug  tobacco,  tobacco  compressed  into 
solid  blocks,  commonly  first  moistened  with  molasses  or 
other  liquid;  cake  or  cavendish  tobacco. — Biverside  to- 
bacco. SeeP2ucA£a.— Roll  tobacco,  tobacco-leaves  spun 
into  a  rope  and  subjected  to  hotprossure. — Shag  tobac- 
co. See  shagl,  i. — Shiraz  tobacco,  a  commerci^  tobacco 
produced  in  Persia.— Syrian  tobacco,  tobacco  produced 
in  Syria,  apparently  the  same  as  or  including  the  Latakia, 
affording  choice  cigars.  Good  Syrian  tobacco  is  said  to 
contain  no  nicotine.  The  name  is  applied  to  Nicotiana 
rustiea,  formerly  regarded  as  the  source  of  the  Syrian  pro- 
duct (see  def.  1).— Tobacco  amaurosis  or  amblyopia, 
dimness  of  vision  resulting  from  the  abuse  of  tobacco  and 
usually  also  of  alcohol. — Tobacco  camphor.  Same  as 
rUcoHanin — Tobacco  ointment.  See  oinlmenL— To 
drink  tobaccot.  See  dn'nt,  5.— TurMsb  tobacco.  See 
def.  1. — Twist  tobacco.  Same  as  roZ2  tobacco.  See  above. 
Virginian  tobacco.  See  det  l.— Wild  tobacco,  (a) 
Nicotiana  rustica.  See  def.  1.  (6)  Same  as  Indian  tobacco. 
See  al>ove. 


color  when  dry.  It  is  suited  to  cool  latitudes,  and  culti- 
vated northwfUHl  in  Europe  and  in  parts  of  Asia,  yielding 
among  others  the  Hungarian  and  Turkish  tobaccos.  N. 
quadrivalms  is  grown  by  the  Indians  from  Oregon  to  the 
Missouri  river,  and  is  their  favorite  kind,  a  low-branching, 
viscid-pubescent  plant  a  foot  high.  Some  other  species 
are  cultivated  locally.    The  United  States  leads  in  the  pro- 


which  lives  in  all  stages  in  many  pungent  spices 
and  drugs,  and  is  so  fond  of  stored  or  manufac- 
tured tobacco  as  to  become  a  pest  in  many 
manufactories  and  warehouses  in  the  United 

__^ ^__ .„„,.».,.   ^„„„„.™.. ™,.™„„. „.„„,,.„-    States.    Also  called  cj(;arefte-ieette. 

duction  of  tobacco,  but  it  is  grown  more  or  less  in  nearly  tobacco-box  (to-bak'o-boks),  n.  1.  A  small 
all  temperate  and  tropical  lands.  The  quality  depends  flat  pocket-box  for  holding  tobacco  for  chew- 
greatly  on  climate,  the  Cuban  or  other  fine  varieties  de-     4n_  „«  sinnlrinff 9    A  nnr^mnTi  cVofo  «,.  »o^   o 

generating  when  planted  elsewhere.  Cuban  tobacco  is  ™g  <^^  ^^K^-Tj^^tJ^  Z  ,  t?  o  n  ^'o* 
considered  finest, that  of  Manila  being  named  with  it.  ^^^"^  *^°'  Jiaia  mnacea.  [Local,  U.  S.]— 8. 
Turkish  tobaccos  are  famous,  as  also  the  Latakia  of  a  dis-  The  common  sunfish  or  pumpkin-seed,  Pomotis 
trict  in  northern  Syria.  Virginian  tobacco  ranks  very  gibbosus,  or  another  of  the  same  genus.  See 
"*^  cut  under  sunfish.    [Local,  U.  S.] 

There  is  an  herbe  [in  Vh^ginia]  whldi  is  sowed  apai't  by  tobacCO-CUtter  (to-bak'o-kuffer),  n.     1 .  A  ma- 
it  self  e,  and  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  Vppowoc ;  m  the     „i;;„„  X,,  Jri,„t,il,i  i  V  1        ''     •   i       -^lua 
West  Indies  it  hath  diners  names;  ...  the  Spanyards     Chine  tor  shaving  tobacco-leaves  into  shreds 
generaUy  call  it  ToAocco.        HaMuyt's  Voyages'lU.  2n.     for  smoking  or  chewing. — 2.  A  knife  for  cut- 
Into  the  woods  thenceforth  in  haste  shee  wenti             Ji^g  pieces  from  a  plug  of  tobacco ;  a  tobacco  • 

-    -    -      •  knife.    E.  M.  Knight.  ' 

tobacco-dove  (to-bak'6-duv),  n.  The  small 
ground-dove,  CHamsepelia  (or  ColumbigaUina) 
passerina.    [Bahamas.] 

2.  The  leaves  of  the  tobacco-plant  prepared  in  tobacco-grater(t6-bak'6-gra't6r),j!.  A  machine 
various  forms,  to  be  smoked,  chewed,  or  used  for  grinding  tobacco  for  smoking,  it  consists  of 
as  snuff  (see  snuff).  Tobacco-leaves  are  sometimes  a  circular  closed  box  in  which  a  sieve  is  revolved  by  means 
gathered  singly ;  more  commonly  the  stalks  are  cut,  and  of  a  crank,  while  projecting  teeth  reduce  the  leaves  to 
suspended  on  sticks  under  shelter  for  drying,  which  re-     the  size  required.    E.  H.  Knight. 

quires  several  weeks.    The  leaves  are  then  stripped  and  tobaCCO-hoart  (to-bak'o-hart),  n.    Afunctional  I 
sorted,  ned  m  bundles  called  hartds,  and  "bulked     in     HionrdAr  nt  the  WooW-   n'haranVar.i^aA  !»■.,  «  «.n;.i 
compact  circular  heaps  to  secure  a  slight  fermentation,     <"SOra?r  ot  the  heart,  characterized  by  a  rapid 
which  develops  the  properties  valued;   they  are  then     ^^0.  Otten  irregular  pulse,  due  to  excessive  use 
packed  for  the  manufacturer,  who  makes  them  into  cigars,     of  tobacco . 


To  seeke  for  hearbes  that  mote  him  remedy ;  .  . 

There,  whether  yt  divine  Tobacco  were. 

Or  Panachtea,  or  Polygeny, 

Shee  fownd.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  v.  32. 


tobacco-knife 

tobacco-knife  (to-bak'o-mf),  «.  A  knife  for 
cutting  up  plug  tobacco.  It  is  generally  a  guil- 
lotine-knife, pivoted  at  one  end,  and  operated 
by  a  lever  or  handle. 

tobacco-man  (to-bak'6-man),»t.  Atobaeconist. 
The  tdbeuso(Mnen  .  ,  .  swore  with  earnest  Irreverence 
to  vend  nothing  but  the  purest  Spanish  leaf. 

Doran,  Annals  of  the  Stagey  I.  it 

tobacconert  (to-bak'o-n6r)j  n.  [<  tobacco  + 
-n-er.  The  n  is  inserted  in  this  word  and  to- 
bacconist, etc.,  after  the  analogy  of  words  from 
the  Latin  (Platonist,  etc.).]  One  who  uses 
tobacco;  a  smoker  of  tobacco.  Sylvester,  To- 
bacco Battered. 

tobacconingt  (to-bak'o-ning),  n.  [<  tobacco  + 
-n4ng.  Of.  It.^tabaccare,  take  tobacco  (Plorio, 
1611).]  The  act  or  practice  of  taking  tobacco. 
Syloester,  Tobacco  Battered. 

tobacconingt  (to-bak'o-ning),  a.  Using  or 
smoking  tobacco. 

Musketeers,  waiting  for  the  major's  return,  drinking 
and  tobacconing  as  freely  as  if  it  [the  cathedral]  had 
turned  ale-house.  Bp.  Hall,  Hard  Measure. 

tobacconist  (to-bak'o-nist),  n.    [<  tobacco  + 
-n-ist.]     1.  A  (lealer  in  tobacco ;  also,  a  manu- 
facturer of  tobacco. —  Sf.  A  smoker  of  tobacco. 
The  best  Toiacconist 
That  ever  held  a  pipe  within  his  fist. 

Tinted  Whistte  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  72. 
What  kind  of  Chimny  is 't 
Less  Sensible  then  a  Tdbacconisit? 

Sylvester,  Tobacco  Battered. 

tobacconize  (to-bak'o-mz),  d.  *. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
tobacconieed,  ppr.  tob'acconising.  [<  tobacco  + 
-n-ige.^  To  impregnate  or  saturate  with  tobac- 
co, or  with  the  o2  or  the  fumes  of  tobacco. 
Tlie  American,  VIII.  73. 

tobacco-pipe  (to-bak'o-pip),  n.  1.  A  pipe  in 
which  tobacco  is  smoked. 
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tobacco-worm  (to-bak'o-w6rm),  m.  The  larva 
of  the  sphinx-moth  Protopa/rce  Carolina,  which 
feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  growing  tobacoo- 


Tobacco-worm  {Protgparce  Carolina),     a,  larva ;  *,  moth. 


Japanese  Tobacco-pipe. 

I'd  have  it  present  whipping,  man  or  woman,  that 
should  but  deal  with  a  tohaceo-iA'pe. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iii.  2. 

And  in  his  griezly  Gripe 
An  over-grown,  great,  long  Tobaeoo-Pipe. 

Sylvester,  Tobacco  Battered. 

2.  Same  as  Indian-pipe.  S.  Judd,  Margaret, 
i.  16.  ptiooal,  New  Eng.]— Queen's  tobacco-pipe, 
a  jocular  designation  of  a  peculiarly  shaped  kiln  belong- 
ing to  the  customs,  and  situated  near  the  London  Docks, 
in  which  are  piled  up  damaged  tobacco  and  cigars,  and 
goods  (such  as  tobacco,  cigars,  and  tea)  which  have  been 
smuggled,  till  a  sufficient  quantity  has  accumulated,  when 
the  whole  is  burned.— Tobacco-plpe  clay.  Same  as 
p<pe-rf»j/.— Tobacco-pipe  fish,  the  pipe-flsh. 

tobacco-plant  (to-bak'o-plant),  n.  See  tobac- 
co, 1. 

tobacco-pouch  (to-bak'6-pouch),  n.  A  pouch 
or  bag  for  a  small  quantity  of  tobacco  for  smok- 
ing or  chewing,  carried  about  the  person. 

tobacco-press  (to-bak'o-pres), ».  1.  Amachine 
for  packing  granulated  tobacco  into  bags  or 
boxes  for  commercial  purposes. — 2.  A  press 
for  condensing  and  compacting  plug  tobacco 
in  tubs  or  boxes. —  3.  A  machine  for  pressing 
booked  and  wrapped  tobacco-leaves  flat,  so 
that  they  will  lie  compactly  when  packed.  JE. 
H.  Knight. 

tobacco-root  (to-bak'o-rot),  n.    See  Lewisia. 

tobacco-stick  (to-bak'o-stik),  n.  In  tobacco- 
curing,  one  of  a' series  of  sticks  on  which  to- 
bacco-leaves are  hung  to  dry  in  curing-houses. 

tobacco-stopper  (t9-bak'6-stop"6r),  ».  A  con- 
trivance for  pressing  down  the  half-burned 

,  tobacco  in  the  bowl  of  a  pipe,  to  prevent  the 
ashes  from  being  scattered  and  to  improve  the 
draft  of  the  pipe.  Tobacco-stoppers  are  used  chiefly 
by  the  smokers  of  pipes  with  large  and  deep  bowls,  such 
as  are  common  in  Germany. 

tobacco-stripper  (to-bak'S-strip'Sr),  n.  A  per- 
son employed  in  the  process  of  manufacturing 
tobacco  to  remove  the  midrib  of  the  leaf  by 
stripping  or  tearing. 

tobacco-tongs  (to-bak'o-tdngz),  n.  sing,  and 
pi.  Iron  tongs  oflight  and  ornamental  design, 
used  by  a  smoker  to  take  a  coal  from  the  hearth 
to  light  his  pipe.    It  is  a  form  of  lazy-tongs. 

tobacco-wheel  (to-bak'o-hwel),  n.  A  machine, 
resembling  the  hay-band  machine,  for  twisting 
dried  tobacco-leaves  into  a  rope  for  conve- 
nience of  packing.     E.  B. 


Slant  in  the  United  States,  and  often  does  great 
amage. 
Tobago  cane  (to-ba'go  kan).  [So  called  from 
the  island  of  Toiago,  in  the  West  Indies.]  The 
slender  stem  of  the  palm  Bactris  minor,  of  the 
United  States  of  Colombia  and  the  West  Indies, 
sometimes  imported  into  Europe  to  make  walk- 
ing-sticks. 

to-be  (t^-be'),  ».  litobe:  see&ei.]  The  future; 
that  which  is  to  come.     [Eare.] 

Dispensing  harvest,  sowing  the  TO'Be. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  vii. 
tobeatt,  V.  t.     [<  MB.  tobeten;  <.  AS.  tobedtan, 
beat  severely,  <   to-  +  bedtari,  beat:  see  to-2 
and  beat^.l    To  beat  excessively. 

Though  that  thow  shuldist  tor  thi  sothe  sawe 

Ben  al  to-beten  and  to-drawe.   Bom.  of  the  Bose,  1. 6126. 

Tobias-fish  (to-bi'as-fish),  n.  Same  as  sand-eel,  1. 

tobine,  n.  [df.  Qtl'tobin  =  D.  tabijn,  tabby:  see 
tabby^,  tabin.']  A  stout  twilled  silk  textile  em- 
ployed for  women's  dresses,  and  considered  very 
durable.    Did.  of  Needlework. 

toboggan  (to-bog'an),  n.  [Formerly  also  to- 
boggin,  toboggan,  tarboggin;  <  Amer.  Ind.  given 
as  otobanash  (Cree),  odabagan,  etc.,  a  sled.] 
A  long  narrow  sled  made  of  a  single  thickness 
(about  i  inch)  of  wood  (commonlybiroh)  curved 
backward  at  one  end,  the  curved  end  being 
kept  in  place  by  leather  thongs:  originally  em- 


ployed by  the  Indians  of  Lower  Canada  to  carry 
loads  over  the  snow,  but  now  used  chiefly  in  the 
sport  of  coasting.  It  is  15  or  16  inches  wide,  if  made 
of  one  piece,  or  wider  if  two  boards  are  joined  together. 
The  sport  of  tobogganing  has  been  very  popular  in 
Canada,  and  has  been  introduced  to  some  extent  m  the 
United 'states.  •         .     _ ,  .  ,  -    ™ 

toboggan  (t5-bog'an),«;.».  l<  toboggan,  n.^  To 
slide  down-bill  on  a  toboggan. 

tobogganer  (to-bog'an-6r),  n.  [<  toboggan  + 
-eri  ]    One  who  practises  sliding  on  a  toboggan. 

tobogganing  (to-bog'an-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
toboggan, «.]  the  sport  or  practice  of  sliding 
on  toboggans. 
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toboggan 
■4st.1~  A  tobogganer'.'    Tlie  Century,  XTv.  525. 
[Rare.] 

toboggan-shoot  (to-bog'an-shSt),  n.  Same  as 
toboggan-sUde. 

toboggan-slide  (to-bog'an-slid),  n.  A  steep  de- 
cline down  which  tobogganers  slide,  it  is  di- 
vided longitudinally  into  a  number  of  diSerent  courses  to 
prevent  collisions,  and  is  generally  provided  also  with  steps 
along  the  side  for  the  convenience  of  the  tobogganers 
when  returning.    See  cut  under  toboggan. 

toboggin,  n.    See  toboggan. 

to-bread  (tS'bred),  n.  [<  <oi  -I-  bread^.']  An  ex- 
tra loaf  added  by  bakers  to  every  dozen,  com- 
pleting a  bakers'  dozen.  Also  called  in-bread. 
See  bakers'  dozen,  under  baker. 

tobreakt,  «.  *.  [ME.  tobreken,  <  AS.  tSbrecan 
(=  Gr.  zerbreclien),  <  to- ,  apart,  +  brecan,  break : 
see  to-'^  and  break.  Cf .  all,  adv.'\  To  break  in 
pieces;  destroy. 

To-broken  ben  the  statuts  hye  in  heven 
That  creat  were  eternally  to  dure. 

Chaucer,  Scogan,  L  1. 

A  certain  woman  cast  a  piece  of  a  millstone  upon  Abime- 

lech's  head,  and  all  to  brake  his  scull.  Judges  ix.  63. 

tobrestt,  i>.    See  tobv/rst. 

toburstt,  V.  [MB.  tobresten,  <  AS.  toberstan  (= 
OS.  tebrestan = OHGr.  eabrestan,  MHGr.  zebresten, 
G.  zerbersten),  burst  asunder,  <  to-,  apart,  -t- 
berstan,  burst ;  see  to-2  and  burst.']  I.  trans. 
To  burst  or  break  in  pieces. 

Atropos  my  thred  of  life  tobreste. 
If  I  be  f  als.  Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  1546. 

II.  intrans.  To  burst  apart;  break  in  pieces. 

Tor  man  may  love  of  possibilite 

A  woman  so  bis  herte  may  to-brestCf 

And  she  nought  love  ageyn,  but —  if  hire  leste. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iL  60S. 

toby  (to'bi),  n.  [So  called  from  the  familiar  per- 
sonal name  Toiy.]  A  small  jug  usually  rep- 
resenting in 
its  form  a 
stout  old  man 
with  a  three- 
cornered  hat, 
the  angles  of 
which  form 
spouts  for 
pouring  out 
the  liquor 
contained  in 
the  vessel:  it 
is  frequent- 
ly used  as  a 
mug. 

There  was  also 
a  goodly  jug 
of  well-browned 
clay,  fashioned 
into  the  form  of 
an  old  gentle- 
man. .  .  .  "Put 
Toby  this  way, 
my  dear."  This 
Toby  was  the 
brown  jug. 
Dickens,  Barna- 
[byB.udge,iT. 

tocan.w.  Same 

as  toucan. 

toccata  (tok-ka'ta),  n.  [<  It.  toccata,  pp.  feip. 
of  toccare  =  Sp.'Pg.  tocar=  P.  toucher,  touch: 
see  touch."]  In  music,  a  work  for  a  keyboard- 
instrument,  like  the  pianoforte  or  organ,  origi- 
nally intended  to  utilize  and  display  varieties  of 
touch:  but  the  term  has  been  extended  so  as 
to  include  many  irregular  works,  similar  to  the 
prelude,  the  fantasia,  and  the  improvisation. 
Toccatas  were  first  written  early  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  were  then  flowing  and  homophonic  in  structure. 
In  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  they  have  usu- 
ally been  intricately  contrapuntal,  and  calculated  to  tax 
the  highest  virtuosity. 

It  was  Bach,  however,  who  raised  the  Toccata,  far  beyond 
all  previous  and  later  writers.   Groves  Diet.  Music,  IT.  130. 

toccatella,  toccatina  (tok-ka-tel'la,  -te'na),  n. 
[It.,  dim.  of  toccata,  q.  v.]  In  music,  a  short  or 
simple  toccata. 

TOCCUS  (tok'us),  n.  [NL.  (Strickland,  1841), 
orig.  Tockus  (Lesson,  1831),  also  Tocus  (Beich- 
enbach,  1849),  <  African  tok:  see  tocfc^.]  A 
genus  of  hornbills  or  Bucerotidee,  having  the 
culmen  compressed,  and  only  elevated  into  a 
low,  sometimes  obsolete,  crest.  It  is  the  largest 
genus  of  the  family,  with  about  12  species.  The  type  is 
T.  erythrorhynohus,  a  bird  in  which  the  bill  is  deep-red 
and  the  head  and  neck  are  gray  with  a  white  superciliary 
stripe.  In  others  the  bill  is  mainly  yellow  or  black.  With 
two  exceptions  (T.  glngalensis  of  Ceylon  and  T.  griseus  of 
Malabar),  the  species  are  African. 

tocher  (toch'fer),  n.  [<  Ir.  tochar,  Gael,  toch- 
radh,  a  portion  or  dowry.]    The  dowry  which 


Toby  of  English  Pottery,  iSth  century. 
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a  wife  brings  to  her  husband  by  marriaee. 
[Scotch.] 

Then  hey  for  a  laaa  wi*  a  tocher — the  nice  yellow  guineas 
for  me !  Bums,  Awa'  wi"  your  Witchcraft. 

tocher  (toeh'fer), «  t.  [<  tocher,  ».]  To  give  a 
tocher  or  dowry  to.    [Scotch.] 

Braid  money  to  tocher  them  a',  man. 

Buna,  Ronalds  of  Bennals. 

tocherless  (tooh'er-les),  a.  [<  tocher  +  -less.] 
Without  a  tocher,  or  marriage  portion.  Scott, 
Waveriey,  Ixvii.     [Scotch.] 

tock^t  (tok),  n.  [<  F.  toque,  a  cap:  see  toque.'i 
A  cap.    Compare  toque. 

On  their  heads  they  weare  a  small  tock  of  three  braces, 
made  in  guize  of  a  myter.         HakluyVs  Voyages,  II.  244. 

tock^  (tok),  n.  [Also  tok;  <  African  tok:  so 
called  from  its  cry.]  A  kind  of  hornblU ;  spe- 
cifically, the  African  red-billed  hombill,  Toccus 
eryfhrorhynchus.  The  name  extends  to  related 
species.    See  Toeeus. 

tockay  (tok'a),  n.  A  kind  of  spotted  East  Indian 
lizard.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  spotted  gecko, 
Hemidactylus  maculatus.    Imp.  Diet. 

tocleavet,  v.  [MB.  tocleven  (pp.  toclove),  <  AS. 
tocleofan  (=  OHG.  eechluihan),  cleave  asunder, 

<  to-,  apart,  +  cledfan,  cleave :  see  cleave^.']  I. 
trans.  To  divide;  open;  cleave  asunder. 

For  the  heihe  holigoste  henene  shal  to-clerae. 

Piers  Plaumum  (B),  xiL  141. 

H.  intrans.  To  cleave  apart ;  break. 
For  sorwe  of  which  myn  herte  shal  to-deee. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  613. 

toco^  (to'ko),  n.    [Native  name.]    The  com- 
mon toucan,  Bhamphastos  toco. 
toco^  (to'ko),  n.    [Also  toko;  a  humorous  use 
of  Gr.  Tdnos,  interest.]    Punishment.    [Slang.] 
The  school  leaders  come  up  furious,  and  administer 
toco  to  the  wretched  fags  nearest  at  hand. 

T.  Hvghes,  Tom  Brown  at  Sugby,  i.  5. 

tocology  (to-kol'o-ji),  n.  [Also  tokology;  <  Gr. 
r<i/cof ,  birth  {<.  TMreiv,  tckcIv,  bring  forth),  +  -loy'ta, 

<  Tiiysiv,  speak:  see  -ology.'\  That  department 
of  medicine  which  treats  of  parturition;  ob- 
stetrics. 

tocomet,  V.  i.     [ME.,  <  to^  +  come.']    To  come 
to;  approach. 
These  to-comen  to  Conscience  and  to  Cristyne  peuple. 
Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxii.  343. 

to-come  (tS-kum'),  n.  [<  to  come:  see  come.] 
The  future.  Shelley,  Hellas.  [Bare.] 
tocororo  (to-ko-ro'ro),  n.  [Also  tocoloro;  Sp. 
tocororo,  <  Culian  tocororo  (sometimes  given  as 
toroloco  or  tocoloro),  the  Cuban  trogon,  so  called 
from  its  note.]  The  Cuban  trogon,  Prionotelus 
temnurus. 
tocsin  (tok'sin),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  tocksaine;  < 
OP.  toquesin,  toquesing,  touquesaint,  toxsaint,  toc- 
sainct,  toxant  (P.  tocsin  =  Pi.  tocasenh),  the  ring- 
ing of  an  alarm-bell,  an  alarm-bell,  <  ioquer, 
strike  (see  touch),  +  sin,  sing  =  Pr.  senh  =  Pg. 
sino  =  Olt.  segno,  a  bell,  <  L.  signum,  a  signal, 
ML.  also  bell:  see  sign.]  1.  A  signal  given  by 
means  of  a  bell  or  bells ;  especially,  a  signal  of 
alarm  or  of  need ;  hence,  any  warning  note  or 
signal. 

The  priests  went  up  into  the  steeple,  and  rang  the  bells 
backward,  which  they  call  tocksaine,  whereupon  the  peo- 
ple .  .  .  flocked  together. 

FvBce,  Answer  to  P.  Frarine  (an.  1580),  p.  52.    (ToM.) 
Tliat  all-softening,  overpowering  knell. 
The  tocsin,  of  the  soul — the  dinner-belL 

Bifron,  Don  Juan,  t.  49. 

The  death  of  the  nominal  leader  .  .  .  was  the  tocsin  of 

their  anarchy.  Disraeli. 

2 .  A  bell  used  to  sound  an  alarm ;  an  alarm-bell. 
Again  the  whiskered  Spaniard  all  the  land  with  terror 

smote; 
And  again  the  wild  alarum  sounded  from  the  tocsin's 
throat.  Ziongfdlow,  Belfry  of  Bruges. 

3.  Milit.,  an  alarm-drum  formerly  used  as  a 
signal  for  charging. 

tocusso  (to-kus'6), «.    [Abyssinian.]  An  Abys- 
sinian corn-plant  or  millet,  Eleusine  Tocusso. 
todi  (tod),  n.    [Early  mod.  E.  todd,  todde,  tode; 

<  ME.  todd,  <  leel.  toddi,  a  tod  of  wool,  bit, 
piece,  =  D.  todde,  tatters,  rags  (ef.  D.  toot, 
hair-net,  Dan.  tot,  a  bunch  of  hair  or  flax),  = 
OHG.  zotta,  zotd,  zatd,  f.,  zotto,  m.,  MHG.  zote, 
zotte,  m.,  f.,  G.  zotte,  a  tuft  of  hair  or  wool.  Cf. 
*o<*.]  1 .  A  bush,  especially  of  ivy ;  a  thick  mass 
of  growing  foliage. 

At  length,  within  an  Tvie  taiM 
(There  shronded  was  the  little  God), 
1  heai'd  a  busie  bustling. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  March. 

St.  An  old  weight,  used  chiefly  for  wool  and 
varying  in  amount  locally.  It  "was  commonly 
equal  to  28  pounds. 
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And  the  seld  woUe  to  be  wayed  in  the  yelde  halle  of 
the  seid  cite  by  the  byer  and  the  syller,  and  custom  for 
euery  todd  j.  d.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  384. 

tod^t  (tod),  V.  i.  [<  todl,  ».]  To  yield  a  tod 
in  weight ;  weigh  or  produce  a  tod. 

Every  leven  wether  tods;  every  tod  yields  pound  and 
odd  shilling ;  fifteen  hundred  shorn,  what  comes  the  wool 
to?  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3.  33. 

tod^  (tod),  n.     [Early  mod.  E.  todde;  supposed 
to  be  so  called  from  its  bushy  tail,  <  to(P,  a 
bush.]    A  fox.    [Old  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
Drivest  hence  the  wolf,  the  tod,  the  brock. 
Or  other  vermin  from  the  fiocl^ 

B.  Jonsou,  Pan's  Anniversary. 
Frae  dogs,  an'  tods^  an'  butchers'  knives! 

Burns,  Death  of  Mailie. 

tod8(tod),m.  lAtibi.ot  toddy.]  A  drink;  toddy. 
[Colloq.,  U.  S.] 

Selleridge's  was  full  of  fire-company  boy^  taking  their 
tods  after  a  run.  T.  Winthrop,  Cecil  Dreeme,  xiv. 

todasht,  v.  t.  [<  ME.  todasshen,  todaisshen;  < 
to-2  -I-  dash.]  To  strike  violently;  dash  to 
pieces. 

Bis  shelde  to-dasshed  was  with  swerdes  and  maces. 

Chauoer,  Troilus,  ii.  640. 

Well  it  semed  by  their  armes  that  thei  hadde  not 

soiourned,  ifor  theire  sheildes  were  hewen  and  to  daissht. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  u.  246. 

to-day,  today  (te-da'),  adv.  [<  ME.  to-day e,  to 
daye,  <  AS.  to  dsege,  to  dseg  (also  to  dsege  this- 
sum),  on  (this)  day :  prop,  a  phrase :  to,  prep., 
to,  for,  on;  dsege,  dat.  sing,  of  dseg,  day:  see  tol 
and  day.  Cf.  to-night,  to-morrow,  to^month,  to- 
year.]  1.  On  this  (present)  day:  as,  he  leaves 
to-day.    Compare  to-morrow. 

To-morrow  let  my  Sun  his  beams  display, 
Or  in  clouds  hide  them ;  I  have  lived  to-day. 

CovAey,  A  Tote. 
Z.  At  the  present  time ;  in  these  days. 
Kan  to-day  is  fancy's  fool 
As  man  hath  ever  been. 

Tennyson,  Ancient  Sage. 
To-day  morning,  this  morning.  [Prov.  Eng.]— To-day 
noon,  this  noon.    [U.S.] 

to-day,  today  (t^-da'),  n.  [<  to-day,  adv.]  1. 
This  present  day:  as,  to-day  is  Monday. — 3. 
This  present  time;  the  present  age:  as,  the 
events  of  to-day. 

Toddalia  (to-da'li-a),  n.  [NL.  (Jussieu,  1789), 
from  the  Malabar  name  of  T.  aculeata — kaka- 
toddali.]  A  genus  of  polypetalous  plants,  of 
the  order  Sutaeese,  type  of  the  tribe  Toddaliese. 
It  is  characterized  by  flowers  with  a  two.  to  flve-toothed 
calyx,  as  many  petals  and  stamens,  and  a  punctate  fleshy 
or  coriaceous  fruit  with  two  to  seven  cells,  each  usually 
with  a  single  seed.  There  are  about  8  species,  scattered 
through  tropical  regions  and  warm  parts  of  Africa,  the 
Mascarene  Islands,  and  tr(^ical  Asia.  They  are  shrubs, 
often  climbers,  and  frequently  spiny,  with  alternate  leaves 
of  three  sessile  lanceolate  leaflets,  and  axillary  or  terminal 
cymes  or  panicles  of  small  flowers  followed  by  globular 
or  lobed  fruits  resembling  peas.  T.  lanceolata  is  known 
in  South  Africa  as  white  ironwood.  For  T.  aculeata,  see 
lopez-rooU 

Toddaliese  (tod-a-li'e-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Bentham 
and  Hooker,  1862),  ^  Toddalia  +  -ese.]  A  tribe 
of  polypetalous  plants,  of  the  order  Mutacese. 
It  is  characteaized  by  regular  flowers,  In  general  polyga- 
monsly  dioecious,  with  free  petals,  stamens,  and  disk,  a 
terminal  style  entire  at  the  base,  and  an  embryo  usually 
with  flat  cotyledons  and  without  albumen.  It  includes 
12  genera,  mainly  tropical,  among  which  are  Toddalia  (the 
type),  Skimmia,  and  Ptelea. 

toddle  (tod'l),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  toddled,  ppr. 
toddling.  [A  var.  of  tottle,  perhaps  influenced 
by  some  association  with  waddle :  see  tottle.] 
To  walk  feebly;  walk  with  short,  tottering 
steps,  as  a  child  or  an  old  man:  said  espe- 
cially of  children  just  beginning  to  walk. 

I  should  like  to  come  and  have  a  cottage  in  your  park, 
toddle  about,  live  mostly  on  milk,  and  be  taken  care  of  by 
Mrs.  Boswell.  Johnson,  in  Boswell,  setat  74. 

The  young  lady  had  one  of  the  children  asleep  on  her 
shoulder ;  and  another  was  toddling  at  her  side,  holding 
by  his  sister's  dress.  Thackeray,  Philip,  zvL 

=Syn.  See  waddle. 
toddle  (tod'l),  M.    \<toddU,v.]    1.  The  act  of 
toddling ;  an  uncertain  gait  with  short  or  feeble 
steps. 

What  did  the  little  thing  do  but ...  set  off  in  the 
bravest  loddle  for  the  very  bow  of  the  boat,  in  fear  of  losing 
sight  of  me !  R.  D.  Blackmore,  Maid  of  Sker,  v. 

2.  A  walk  taken  in  a  toddling  fashion,  as  by  a 
child  or  an  invalid;  loosely,  a  careless  stroll. 
[CoUoq.] 

Her  daUy  little  toddle  through  the  town. 

Trottope,  Orley  Farm,  xv. 

3.  A  toddler.     [Eare.] 

When  I  was  a  little  toddle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crewe  used  to 
let  me  play  about  in  their  garden. 

George  Eliot,  Janet's  Repentance,  iii. 

toddler  (tod'ler),  n.  [<  toddle  +  -eri.]  One 
who  toddles;  especially,  an  infant  or  young 
chUd.     Mrs.  Gaskell,  Maiy  Barton,  i. 


todlowrey 

toddy  (tod'i),  n.  [Formerly  also  toddy,  also 
taree;  <  Hind,  tdri  (with  cerebral  r,  hence  also 
spelled  tddi),  <  tar,  Pers.  tar,  a  palm-tree,  from 
which  this  liquor  is  derived.]  1.  The  drawn 
sap  of  several  species  of  palm,  especially  when 
fermented.  In  India  this  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the 
jaggery,  the  wild  date,  the  palmyra,  and  the  cocoanut  (see 
toddyialm);  in  Borneo,  from  the  areng ;  in  West  Africa, 
from  Eaphia  vinffera;  in  Brazil,  from  the  buritL  It  is  se- 
cured by  cutting  off  the  spadix  at  the  time  of  effiorescence, 
by  wounding  the  spathe,  and  by  tapping  the  pith.  It  is  a 
pleasant  laxative  drink  when  fresh,  but  soon  ferments, 
and  becomes  intoxicating.  Arrack  is  obtained  from  it  by 
distillation.  Vinegar  is  also  made  from  the  sap,  and  jag- 
gery-sugar is  obtained  by  boiling  it. 

They  [the  people  of  Industan]  have  .  .  .  also  Taddy,  an 
excellent  Drink  that  issues  out  of  a  tree. 

S.  Clarke,  Geograph.  Descrip.  (1671),  p.  45. 

If  we  had  a  mind  to  Coco-nuts,  or  Toddy,  oar  Malayans- 
of  Achin  would  climb  the  Trees,  and  fetch  as  many  Nuts 
as  we  would  have,  and  a  good  pot  of  Toddy  every  Morn- 
ing. jDampier,  Voyages,  I.  488. 

2.  A  drink  made  of  spirits  and  hot  water  sweet- 
ened, and  properly  having  no  other  ingredients: 
this  use  is  originally  Scotch.  Also  colloquially 
tod. 
A  jug  of  toddy  intended  for  my.  own  tipple. 

Noctes  Ambrosianse,  April,  1832. 

toddy-bird  (tod'i-bferd),  n.  A  bird  which  feeds 
on  the  juices  of  the  palms  in  India.  The  name  is 
not  well  determined,  and  probably  applies  to  several  differ- 
ent species.  If  given  to  a  weaver-bird,  it  would  probably 
be  to  a  baya-bird,  either  Ploceus  baya  or  P.  bengaiensis.  As 
identified  with  Artamus  fuscus,  a  toddy-bird  is  a  sort  of 
swallow-shrike,  of  a  different  family  {Artairndse). 

toddy-blossom  (tod'i-blos'um),  n.  Same  as 
grog-hlossom. 

toddy-drawer  (tod'i-drS,'6r),  n.  A  person  who 
draws  and  sells  toddy  from  the  pahn.  Encyc. 
Brit.,  XIV.  136.    [Anglo-Indian.] 

toddy-ladle  (tod'i-la'dl),  n.  1.  A  ladle  like  a 
punch-ladle,  but  smaller,  often  of  silver  or  sil- 
ver-gUt  and  richly  decorated. — 2.  A  name  ap- 
plied to  the  American  aloe.  Agave  Americana, 
the  juice  of  which  makes  pulque,  a  drink  anal- 
ogous to  toddy. 

toddyman  (tod'i-man),  n. ;  pi.  toddymen  (-men). 
One  who  collects  of  manufactures  toddy.  See 
toddy,  1.    Pop.  S(n.  News,  XXTIT.  136. 

toddy-palm  (tbd'l-pam),  n:  A  palm  which  yields 
toddy;  specifically,  the  jaggery-palm,  Caryota. 
urens,  and  the  wild  date-palm,  PAaswJaf  sylvestris, 
also  the  palmyra  and  cocoanut-palms. 

toddy-stick  (tod'i-stik),  n.  A  stick  used  for  mix- 
ing toddy  or  other  drinks,  and  commonly  tipped 
with  a  button,  often  roughened,  for  breaMng 
loaf-sugar ;  a  muddler. 

Near  by  was  a  small  counter  covered  with  tumblers  and 
toddy-sticks.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  6. 

Tpdldse  (to'di-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Todus  + 
■4dsB.]  A  small  family  of  West  Indian  birds, 
represented  by  the  genus  Todus;  the  todies 
They  are  picarian,  and  their  nearest  relatives  are  the 
kingfishers,  bee-eaters,  and  motmots.  The  sternum  Is 
four-notched  openly ;  cseca  are  present ;  the  oil-gland  is 
tufted ;  the  carotids  are  two.  The  myological  formula  is 
the  same  as  in  Meropidx  and  Momotidse.  The  feet  art- 
syndactyl;  the  bill  is  long,  straight,  and  flat,  with  its 
tomial  edge  finely  serrate ;  the  tail  is  very  short.  The 
plumage  is  brilliant  green,  carmine-red,  and  white.  These 
elegant  little  birds  are  represented  by  about  6  species  ot 
the  single  genus  Todus.  They  most  nearly  resemble  some 
of  the  small  kingfishers  in  genera]  aspect  and  mode  of  life 
They  nest  in  holes  in  banks.  The  family  has  been  much 
misunderatood,  and  misplaced  in  the  ornithological  sys- 
tem.   See  tody  (with  cut). 

todine  (to'din),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  to- 
dies or  TodidsB :  as,  todine  afSnities. 

Todirostrum  (to-di-ros'trum),  n.  [NL.  (Les- 
son, 1831),  <  Todus  +  L.  rostrum,  beak.]  A  ge- 
nus of  diminutive  Tyrannida  (not  Todidx),  hav- 
ing the  beak  somewhat  like  that  of  a  tody. 


Todirostrum  maculatum. 


ranging  from  southern  Mexico  to  southern  Bra- 
zil and  Bolivia.    There  are  at  least  15  species,  some  of 
ornate  coloration.    T.  maeulatum  is  only  sj  inches  long. 
todlowrey  (tod-lou'ri),  n.     [Also  todlowrie;  < 
tod^  +  lower^  +  -y^,]     i.   a  fox;  hence,   a> 


todlowrey 

crafty  person.  Seott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  xxxi. 
[Scotch.]  —  3.  A  bugbear  or  ghost.  HalUwell, 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

to-do  (t§-d6'),  n.  [<  to  do,  like  ado  <  at  do :  see 
ado."]  Ado;  bustle;  fuss;  commotion.  [Col- 
loq.] 

"What  a  to-do  is  here!  "would  he  say;  "I  can  lie  in 
straw  with  as  much  satisfaction." 

Evelyn,  Diary,  March  22, 1675. 

todrawt,  "•  *■  [ME.  todrawen,  todragen,  <  AS. 
"todragan,  <  Jo-,  apart,  -1-  dragon,  draw:  see 
to-2  and  draw.']  To  draw  asunder;  drag  vio- 
lently. 

They  as  in  partye  of  hlr  preye  to-drowen  me  crying  and 
debating  therayeins.  Chcmcer,  Boethius,  i.  prose  3. 

todrivet,  v.  t.     [ME.  todrwen,  <  AS.  todrifam  (= 

OFries.  todriva  =  OHG.  mtriban,  MHG.  eetri- 

ben),  drive  asunder,  <  to-,  ajjart,  +  drifan,  drive : 

see  to-2  and  drive.']    To  drive  apart;  scatter. 

AI  his  folk  with  tempest  al  to-driven. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1. 1280. 

tod's-tail  (todz'tal),-m.  The  club-moss,  Lyco- 
podium  clavatum.    [Scotch.] 

tod-stove  (tod'stov),  n.  [<  todi  -I-  stove^.]  A 
stove  for  burning  wood,  made  of  six  iron  plates 
fastened  together  by  rods  or  bolts  in  the  form  of 
a  box.    Also  called  box-stove. 

Todus  (to'dus), ».  [NL.  (Linnseus,  1766 ;  ear- 
lier in  Browne,  "Hist.  Jamaica "  (1756),  p.  476, 
and  Gesner,  1555),  <  L.  todus,  some  small  bird. 
Cf.  tody.]     The  only  genus  of  TodidsB,  with 

,  about  six  species,  all  West  Indian,  as  T.  viridis, 
the  common  green  tody  of  Jamaica,  called  by  the 
old  writers  green  yarrow,  green,  Jmmming-bvrd, 
and  tomtit.    See  Todidse,  and  cut  under  tody. 

tody  (to'di),  n.;  pi.  todies  (-diz).  [Cf.  F.  todier, 
Nil.  Todus;  <  L.  todus,  some  small  bird.]  1.  A 
bird  of  the  genus  Todus  or  family  Todidse. —  2. 
One  of  several  birds  formerly  misplaced  in  the 
genus  Todu^.  Theyhelongtothefamily!ZVTO»m'(!«and 
elsewhere.   Thus,  the  royal  or  king  tody  is  Muscivora  regia 
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toft 


function  as  suckers  by  means  of  adhesive  pads  (see  ffeclo);  tOO-Uiece  (to'pes),  n.     1.  In  armor,  the  piece 

forming  the  end  of  the  soUeret  and  mclosmg 
the  toes ;  also,  the  accessory  or  additional  piece 
forming  a  long  and  pointed  termination  to  the 
soUeret.  See  cut  in  preceding  column. —  2. 
Same  as  toe-cap. 
toe-ring  (to'ring),  n.  A  ring  made  to  wear  on 
one  of  the  toes,  as  is  customary  among  some 


batrachians  which  habitually  perch  on  trees  are  similarly 
equipped  (see  tree-toad);  in  a  rare  case,  toes  serve  as  a 
sort  of  parachute  (see  cut  under  fiying-frog).  In  some 
mammals,  as  seals,  the  toes  are  united  in  the  common 
integument  of  the  flippers.  Three  and  sometimes  four 
toes  are  connected  in  web-footed  birds.  The  joints  or 
phalanges  of  toes  are  typically  and  usually  three  apiece, 
but  this  number  is  often  reduced  to  two  or  one  in  the  case 
of  lateral  toes,  as  the  human  great  toe.    In  birds  a  re 


markable  rule  prevails,  that  the  jomts  of  the  toes,  from  peoples  that  go  barefoot  or  wear  sandals. 
nrst  to  fourth  toe,  run  two,  three,  four,  five ;  the  excep-  ±.f..  £s„y,i.„  /^ts'+Ttal  «  «/  In  thfnlirij'nl  pnifiump 
tionstothisrulearecomparativelj^few.  The  toes  of  most  tOe-tlgJltS  (to  iim),n.pi.  in  tneawwai  costume, 
animals  end  in  nails  or  claws,  and  are  often  long  and  mov-  tights  With  separate  toes  like  the  hngers  ot  a 
able  enough  to  serve  as  organs  of  prehension,  like  fingers,     glove. 

See  cuts  under  Urd\  digiUgrade,  Plantigrada,  bicMigate,  toe-weisht  (to'wat),  11.   A  knob  of  brass  or  iron 
palrmte,  imm-palrmte,  and  totipalrmU.  screweS  into  the  hoof  or  fastened  to  the  shoe 

Lykasnr  were  his.[the  cock's]  legges  and  his  toon.  „£  ^  -hox&e,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  an 

Chaucer,  Nun  s  Priest  s  Tale,  L  42.     "*  ™  '.j.  ■     j.     j.^.       ^         j;     i.         • 

o    mi,    *  _i.    '"""^'^■f  """"=" ''^"''''•''-    error  of  gait  in  trotting,  or  of  changing  a  pa- 

3.  The  fore  part,  end,  or  tip  of  the  hoof  of  an    eing  horse  into  a  trotter, 
ungulate,  as  the  horse.— 4.  The  end  of  a  stock-  t^fg,!!  (to'f  ai),  n.    [Also  toofall,  misspelled  tue- 
ing,  shoe,  or  boot  which  contains  or  covers  the    .j^n  ^iai.  teefall;  <  ME.  tofal  (=  D.  toeval  = 


toes:  as,  square  or  round  toes;  a  hole  in  the 
toe. —  5.  A  piece  of  iron  welded  under  the  front 
of  a  horseshoe,  opposite  the  heels,  to  prevent 
slipping.  See  cut  under  shoe. — 6.  A  projection 
from  the  foot-piece  of  an  object  to  give  it  a 
broader  bearing  and  greater  stability. 

Buttress  waUs  should  be  placed  at  intervals,  opposite 
to  one  another,  and  strutted  apart  at  their  toes  by  an  in- 
verted arch.  Eneye.  Brit.,  IV.  460, 

7.  A  barb,  stud,  or  projection  on  a  lock-bolt. — 

8.  In  mach. :  (a)  The  lower  end  of  a  vertical 
shaft,  as  a  mill-spindle,  which  rests  in  a  step. 
(6)  An  arm  on  the  valve-lifting  rod  of  a  steam- 
engine.  A  cam  strikes  the  toe  and  operates  the  valve. 
Such  toes  are  known  respectively  as  «team-toe«  and  ex- 
hausttoes.   E.H.Knig7a.—'BaMBOfttietoeB,&eBhyiaad  tofana  (td-fS<'na),  n. 


ML(x.  toval  =  MHG.  zuoval,  G.  zufall;  cf.  Icel. 
tilfelli  =  Sw.  Mllfdlle  =  Dan.  tilfielde) ;  <  to^  + 
faU^.]     1.  Decline;  setting;  end. 

For  him  in  vain,  at  to-faU  of  the  day. 
His  babes  shall  linger  at  the  unclosing  gate ! 
Collins,  Ode  on  Popular  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands. 

2.  A  shed  or  building  annexed  to  the  wall  of  a 
larger  one,  and  having  its  roof  formed  in  a  sin- 
gle slope  with  the  top  resting  against  the  wall ; 
a  lean-to. 
TofaJle,  schudde, 


Appendicium,  .  .  .  appendix,  teges. 
PrrnKgi.  Pan.,  p.  496. 
A  new  tofcdl  for  eight  kyne. 
Close  Soil,  16  Hen.  VI.,  quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser., 

[VII.  61. 

[It.]     See  agua  Tofana, 


callous  pads  or  protuberances  on  the  under  side  ot  the     imder  aaua 

toes  of  any  foot,  and  especially  such  formations  at  the  ifl,   /+„<>?      "      rC\riirir<  r,\taonrR  1      A   dnnrlv    a 

basesoftoes.    lA  digitigrade  quadrupeds  these  balls  form  wtt    (tot),  «.     ["ngin  obscure.J     A  aanay,   a 

the  whole  soJe,  as  explained  under  that  word.    In  birds    fop;  a  swell.     Leland.     [Blang,  Jl,ng.J 

they  are  technically  called  tylari.—TlCim.  top'  to  tpe.         persons  vrith  any  pretensions  to  respectability  were 

See  tppl.— Great  toe,  the  toe  on  the  inner  side  of  the     vigorously  attacked,  for  no  earthly  reason  save  that  they 

foot,  corresponding  to  the  thumb.— Hammer-toe,  an  af-     ^g^g  („i-j      jjg^y  Taegraph,  Feb.  9, 1886.    {Eneye.  Diet.) 

fection  in  which  the  second  phalanx  of  one  or  more  of  the  .—      .—      ,,-,..  o  t  -a  ■>    t-x.  i 

toes  is  permanently  flexed  upon  the  ilrst.-Hind  toe,  in  toflty,  toffce  (tof  i),  n.  Same  a,staffy^:  the  usual 

omith.,  the  hallux.    When  there  are  two  hind  toes,  as  In    forms  of  the  word  in  Great  Britain. 

zygodactyl  or  yoke-toed  birds,  the  inner  one  is  the  hallux,   Tofleldia  (to-f  el'di-a),  n.    [NL.  (Hudson,  1778), 

or  hind  toe  proper,  exceptang  in.trogone,  in  which  the    ^^^^^  ^^^  jjj,_  j,^-^^^  ^^  English  botanist.] 


outer  one  is  the  hallux.  In  the  three-toed  woodpeckers, 
where  the  hallux  is  wanting,  the  reversed  outer  toe  takes 
the  name  and  place  of  hind  Joe.— Little  toe,  the  outer- 
most and  smallest  toe  on  the  human  foot,  and  the  corre- 
sponding digit  in  some  other  cases,  irrespective  of  its  ac- 
tual relative  size.— Toe-and-heel  pedaL  See  pedal.— 
To  tread  on  one's  toes.  See  tread.— lo  turn  up  one's 
toes,  to  die.    [Slang.] 

toe  (to),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  toed,  ppr.  toeing.  [< 
toe,  n.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  touch  or  reach  with 
the  toes. 

The  rushers  [in  foot-ball]  draw  up  in  line  facing  each 
other  and  toeing  a  line  which  marks  the  centre  of  the 
field.  Tribune  Book  of  Sports,  p.  124, 


A  genus  of  liliaceous  plants,  of  the  tribe  Nar- 
thedese.  It  is  characterized  by  septicidal  fruit,  nearly 
sessile  flowers,  six  introrse  anthers,  and  three  very  short 
styles.  TJfiere  are  about  14  species,  natives  of  north  tem- 
perate and  cold  regions,  with  1  or  2  species  in  the  Andes. 
They  are  erect  perennials  from  a  short  or  creeping  root- 
stock,  with  linear  leaves,  all  or  chiefly  radical,  and  small 
flowers  in  a  terminal  spike.  A  book-name  for  the  species 
is  false  asphodel.  T.  palustris,  the  Scotch  asphodel,  the 
only  British  species,  produces  short  grassy  leaves,  and 
little  yellowish-green  flowers  compacted  into  globular  or 
ovoid  heads ;  it  occurs  in  Canada  with  whitish  flowers. 
Three  other  species  are  natives  of  the  eastern  United 
States,  and  one  other  of  Oregon. 


2.  To  furnish  or  provide  a  toe  to  or  for;  mend  toforet  (tftoi'),  ado.  and  orep.    [<  MB.  tofore, 


Creen  Tody  (Totiits  inrtdts)  about  two  thirds  ngitural  size. 
«,  Outline  of  bill  from  above,  slightly  reduced. 

{"Todus"  regius  of  Gmelin,  1788);  the  Javan  tody  of  La- 
tham is  abroadbill,  Euryleemus  javanieus,  of  Java,  Suma- 
tra, Borneo,  the  Malay  peninsula,  etc. ;  the.  great-billed 
tody  of  Latham  is  another  bird  of  this  family,  Cymbo- 
rhynehvs  macrorhynchus. 

toe  (to),  n.  [<  ME.  to,  too,  pi.  fos,  toos,  usually 
ton,  toon,<  AS.  td  (pi.  tan,  taan),  contr.  of  *tahe, 
in  an  early  gloss  tdhae  =  MD.  teen,  D.  teen  = 
MLG.  tee  =  OHG.  eehd,  MHG.  sehe,  G.  sehe  {G. 
dial,  in  various  forms :  Bav.  eechen,  Swabian 
zaichen,  Swiss  eebe.zeb,  Prankish  newe,  Thurin- 
gian  ziwe,  etc.)  =  Icel.  td  =  Sw.  td,  =  Dan.  taa 
(Teut.  *taihm,  *taihw6n,  *taiwdn),  toe;  connec- 
tions unknown.  Not  connected  with  L.  digitus, 
finger,  toe,  Gr.  SoKruJiog,  finger,  toe.  The  Teut. 
word  is  applied  exclusively  to  the  digits  of  the 
foot.]  1.  A  d^t  of  the  foot,  corresponding  to 
a  finger  of  the  hand :  as,  the  great  toe;  the  lit- 
tle toe;  the  hind  toe  of  a  bird. 

The  fairest  f  eete  that  euer  freke  [person]  kende. 
With  tm  tidily  wrought,  &  tender  of  hur  skinne. 

Alisaunder  of  Maeedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 194. 

Come,  and  trip  it,  as  you  go. 

On  the  light  f  antastick  toe. 

Milton,  L'Allegro,-L  34. 

2.  A  digit  of  either  foot,  fore  or  hind,  of  a 
quadruped,  especially  when  there  are  three  or 
more  (a  large  single  toe,  or  a  pair  of  large  toes, 
inclosed  in  horn,  being  commonly  called  hoof). 
No  animal  has  normally  more  than  Ave  toes ;  most  quad- 
rupeds have  five,  then  four,  three,  two,  and  one,  in  de- 
creasing number  of  instances.  No  bird  has  naturally  more 
than  four,  though  some  breeds  of  poultry  are  regularly 
five-toed  by  perpetuation  of  an  original  sport  comparable 
to  the  sexdlgitate  polydaotylism  of  man ;  a  few  have  only 
three :  the  African  ostrich  alone  has  two.  Five  toes  is  the 
rule  in  reptiles  and  batrachians,  a  lesser  number  being 
exceptional  among  those  which  have  limbs,  as  lizards, 
crocodiles,  turtles,  frogs,  newts,  etc.  In  some  lizards,  as 
•those  whioh«ratttble  over  walls  and  ceUings,  the  toes 


the  toe  of:  as,  to  toe  a  stocking — To  toe  a  nail, 
to  drive  a  nail  obliquely.  See  toe-mtU,  2.— To  toe  a  seam 
Inaut.).  See  seam^.—lo  toe  the  mark.  See  morii.- 
To  toe  the  scratch.    See  seratch^. 

II.  intrans.  To  place  or  move  the  toes,  as  in 
walking  or  dancing. — To  toe  in  or  out,  to  turn  the 
toes  inward  or  outward  in  walking. 

toe-biter  (to'bi'ter),  n.    A  tadpole. 

toe-cap  (to'kap),  n.  A  cap  or  tip,  of  leather, 
morocco,  or  patent  leather,  sometimes  of  metal, 
covering  the  toe  of  a  boot  or  shoe.  Also  toe- 
piece. 

toed  (tod),  a.  [<  toe  +  -ed^.]  1.  Furnished 
or  provided  with  a  toe  or  toes :  chiefly  in  com- 
position with  a  qualifying  word:  as,  long-toed, 
ahoit-toed,  black-foe(J,  &ve-toed,  -pigeon-toed. 

They  all  bowed  their  snaky  heads  down  to  their  very 
feet,  which  were  toed  with  scorpions. 

Howell,  Parly  of  Beasts,  p.  39.    (Davies.) 

S.  In  Corp.,  noting  a  brace,  strut,  or  stay  when 
it  is  secured  to  a  beam,  sill,  or  joist  by  nails 
driven  obliquely.    E.  H.  Knight. 


tovore,  toforn,  toforen,  <  AS.  toforan  (=  OS.  te- 
foran  =  MLG.  tovoren  =  MHG.  zuovor,  guovom, 
G.  zuvor  =  Dan.  tilforn),  before,  <  to,  to,  + 
foran,  before :  see  toi  and  foreK  Cf.  before, 
afore,  heretofore.]  I.  adv.  Before;  formerly. 
Whom  sure  he  weend  that  he  some-wher  U>-fore  had  eide. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  iv.  7. 
God  tofore.  See  God^. 
II.  prep.  Before. 

Tof  am  him  goth  the  loude  minstralcye. 

Chaucer,  Squire's  Tale,  1.  260. 
This  notari . . .  kneled  downe  on  his  knees  tofore  thim- 
age  of  the  crncifyxe.  Holy  Rood  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  160. 

Master  Latimer,  I  say,  willed  me  to  stay  until  his  re- 
turn, which  will  be  not  long  tofore  Easter. 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  1853),  IL  11. 

toforehandt,  adv.    [<  ME.  toforhand;  <  tofore 
+  hand.    Cf.  beforehand.]    Beforehand. 
Ich  bisohop  sayd  to-for-hand 
For  syst  of  the  uernacul  hath  graunt 
xl  dayus  to  pardon. 
And  ther-with-al  her  benisun. 

Holy  Rood  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  196. 


toe-drop  (to'drop),  m.  Inabilify  to  raise  the  foot  toforent,  tofomt,  twJ*- and  prep.    See  to/ore. 
and  toes,  from  more  or  less^complete  parajysis  tofrushf,  v.  t.     [ME.  tofrusshen,  tofrusclien ;  < 
""  ■"■'''  fo-3 -(- /r«sfei.]    To  break  or  dash  in  pieces. 

Thai .  .  .  swour  that  he  [the  engynour]  suld  dey,  hot  he 

Prowyt  on  the  sow  [engine]  sic  suteltS 

That  he  tofraschyt  [hyr]  ilk  dele.   Bartour,  Bruce,  xii.  407. 

tofti  (tdft),  n.  [Also  tuft  (see  te/A) ;  <  ME.  toft 
(AL.  toftum),  <  Icel.  toft,  topt,  tupt,  tomt,  a  knoll, 
a  clearing,  a  cleared  space,  an  inclosed  piece  of 
ground,  =  Norw.  tomt,  tuft  =  Sw.  tomt,  a  clear- 
ing, toft,  the  site  of  a  house,  =  Dan.  toft,  an  in- 
closed field  near  a  house;  lit.  an  empty  space, 
<  Icel.  tomt  (=  Sw.  tomt),  a  neut.  of  tomr  =  Sw. 
torn,  etc.,  empty:  see  toom.]  1.  A  hillock; 
a  slightly  elevated  and  exposed  site ;  open 
ground.     [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

As  I  beo-heold  in-to  the  est  au-heij  to  the  sonne, 
I  sauh  a  tour  on  a  toft  tri;5ely  i-maket. 

Pie/s  Plovrman  (A),  Prol.,  1. 14. 


of  the  muscles  concerned.  Compare  wrist-drop 
toeless  (to'les),  a.    [<  toe  +  -less.]     Lacking 

or  deprived  of  a  toe  or  toes, 
toe-nail  (to'nal), 

n.     1.  A  nail 

growing  on  one 

of the toes of the 

human  foot.  See 

«aJZ.— 2.  Anail 

driven  in  ob- 
liquely to  fas- 
ten the  end  of  a 

board  or  other 

piece  of  timber 

to  the  surface  of   ,^         ^     .       ,..      . 

j^l,  rf/jv  Toe-piece,  isth  century, 

anotner.        OOr-    ^^^^  VioUet-le-Duc's  ■•  Met.  du  MobiUer 

Builder's  Diet.  fran^ais.") 


toft 
2.  A  messuage ;  a  house  and  homestead.   Also 


Worsthome  was  the  property  of  Henry  de  Wrdest,  in 
the  reign  of  Stephen,  or  Heniy  II.,  who  granted  a  tqft  and 
a  croft  in  the  vUl  of  Wrdest  to  Henry  the  son  of  Adam  de 
WinhilL  Baines,  Hist.  Lancashire,  II.  38. 

3.  Ill  Eng.  common  law :  (a)  A  messuage  the 
tenant  of  which  is  entitled  by  virtue  of  it  to 
rights  of  common  in  other  land  in  the  parish 
or  district. 

A  house  with  Its  stables  and  farm-buildings,  surrounded 
by  a  hedge  or  inclosure,  was  called  a  court,  or,  as  we  find 
it  in  our  law  books,  a  curtilage ;  the  tqft  or  homestead  of 
a  more  genuine  English  dialect. 

Hcdlam,  Middle  Ages,  ix.  1. 

(6)  A  piece  of  ground  on  which  a  messuage 
formerly  stood,  and  which,  though  the  messuage 
be  gone  to  decay,  is  still  called  by  a  name  in- 
dicating something  more  than  mere  land. 

toft2  (t6ft),  n.  [<  «M/«a.]  A  grove  of  tre6s. 
Bailey,  1731. 

toftman  (tdft'man),  n. ;  pi.  tofimen  (-men). 
[<  toffi-  +  man.y  The  owner  or  occupier  of  a 
toft. 

toftstead  (t6f t'sted),  n.    Same  as  toffi,  2. 

The  fields  are  commonable  from  the  12th  of  Augost  to 
the  12th  of  November  to  every  burgess  or  occupier  of  a 
toftstead.  Arehsedogia,  XL VI.  415. 

tofus,  n.   A  variant  of  tophus  for  topTi. 

togHf  "•    -A.  Middle  English  form  of  tug. 

tog2  (tog),  n.     [A  slang  term,  perhaps  <  OF. 

togue,  toge,  L.  toga,  a  robe:  see  toge,  toga. 

Hence  tog,  v.,  togeman,  tbgmMn,  and  toggery.'] 

A  garment :  usually  in  the  plural. 

Look  at  his  togs — superfine  cloth,  and  the  heavy-swell 
cut  1  DieJcens,  Oliver  Twist,  xvi. 

What  did  I  do  but  go  to  church  with  all  my  topmost 
togs  !    And  that  not  from  respect  alone  tor  the  parson. 

R.  D.  Blackmore,  Maid  of  Sker,  viL 

IiOns  tog,  a  coat.  Tuft's  Olosmry  of  Thieves'  Jargon, 
1798. — Long  togs  (.naut.),  shore  clothes. 

I  took  no  "long  togs"  with  me;  .  .  .  being  dressed  like 
the  rest,  in  white  duck  trousers  blue  jacket,  and  straw 
hat.  JR.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  131. 

tog2  (tog),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  togged,  ppr.  tog- 
ging.    [<  tog^,  m.]     To  dress.     [Slang.] 

He  was  tog'cl  gnostically  enough. 

Scott,  St.  Kenan's  Well,  iv. 
Scrumptious  young  girls  you  tog  out  so  finely. 
Adorning  the  diggings  so  charming  and  gay. 
Chrnnberis  Journal,  July,  1879,  p.  368.    (Encyc.  Diet.) 

toga  (to'gS),  n.  [<  L.  toga,  a  mantle,  lit.  a 
covering,  <C  tegere,  cover:  see  teot,  tegument. 
Cf.  toge.]  The  principal  outer  garment  worn 
by  the  ancient  Romans,  it  was  a  loose  and  flowing 
xaantle  or  wrap,  of  irregular  form,  in  which  it  differed  from 
the  kindred  Greek 
garment,  the  hima- 
tion,  which  was  rec- 
tangular. It  was 
made  of  wool,  or 
sometimes  (under  the 
emperors)  of  silk,  and 
its  usual  color  was 
white.  It  covered  the 
whole  body  with  the 
exception  of  the  right 
arm,  and  the  right  to 
wear  it  was  an  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  the 
Koman  citizen.  The 
toga  virilis,  or  manly 
robe,  was  assumed  by 
Koman  youths  when 
they  attained  the  age 
of  fourteen.  The  toga 
preetexta,  which  had 
a  deep  purple  border, 
was  worn  by  the  chil- 
dren of  the  nobles,  by 
girls  until  they  were 
married,  and  by  1)oys 
until  they  were  four- 
teen, when  they  as- 
sumed the  toga  viri- 
lis.  It  was  also  the 
official  robe  of  the 
higher  magistrates, 
of  pilests,  and  of 
persons    discharging 

vows.  The  toga  pieta  was  ornamented  with  Phrygian  em- 
broidery, and  was  worn  by  high  officers  on  special  occa- 
sions, such  as  the  celebration  of  a  triumpli.  The  trdbea 
was  a  toga  ornamented  with  horizontal  purple  stripes ;  it 
was  the  characteristic  uniform  of  the  knights  (equitee) 
upon  festival  days.  Persons  accused  of  any  crime  allowed 
their  togas  to  become  soiled  (toga  sordidata)  as  a  sign  of 
dejection ;  candidates  for  public  offices  whitened  their 
togas  artificially  with  chalk ;  while  mourners  wore  a  toga 
puUa  of  naturid  black  wooL    See  also  cut  in  next  column. 

to^aed  (to'gad),  a.    [<  toga  +  -ed2.]  Equipped 
with  or  clad  in  a  toga. 
A  couple  of  togaed  effigies  of  recent  grand-dukes. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  316. 

togated  (to'ga-ted),  a.  [<  L.  togatus,  wearing 
or  entitled  to  wear  the  toga  (<  toga,  toga:  see 
toga),  +  -ed2.]  1.  Dressed  in  a  toga  or  robe ; 
draped  in  the  classical  manner. 


Dia^am  of  Roman  Toga  (according  to  Muller,  in  "Philologus"). 
FRA,  sinus  of  toga.     As  worn,  point  £  was  placed  on  tlie  left 


Roman  Toga. 


-Statue  of  tlie  Emperor 
Tibierius. 


, :  under  the 

right  elbow,  and  6  at  the  middle  of  the  waist  in  front ;  the  seam  was 
now  directed  upward,  so  that  the  point  c  approximately  covered  E, 
where  the  garment  first  touched  the  body.  The  last  third  of  the  toga, 
OPCQ,  was  thrtjwn  over  the  left  shoulder  and  fell  to  the  ground  in 
voluminous  folds,  draping  the  back.  The  so-called  umbo  or  nodus 
of  the  toga  was  found  at  F,  over  the  left  breast,  at  the  point  of  junc- 
tion of  the  sinus.  Point  L  fell  over  the  left  calf,  point  M  over  the  right, 
and  point  N  over  the  left  wrist. 

On  a  Marble  ...  is  the  Effigies  of  a  Man  Togated. 

Aihmole,  Berkshire,  1. 146. 
The  University,  the  mother  of  togated  Peace. 

Wood,  Fasti  Oxon.,  II.    (JKcAonZnm.) 

Hence  —  3.  Stately;  majestic. 

What  homebred  English  could  ape  the  high  Koman 
fashion  of  such  togated  words  as 

"The  multitudinous  sea  incarnadine"? 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser,,  p.  161. 

toget  (tog),  n.  [ME.  *toge  or  togue  (see  the  first 
quot.):  <  OP.  toge,  togue,  P.  toge  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
toga,  <  L.  toga,  toga :  see  toga.]    A  toga. 

Alle  with  taghte  mene  aud  towne  in  togers  [read  togea  7 

togues  ?]  f  uUe  ryche. 
Of  saunke  realle  in  suyte,  sexty  [Komaynes]  at  ones. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  178. 
Why  in  this  woolvish  toge  should  I  stand  here. 
To  beg  of  Hob  and  Dick,  that  do  appear, 
Their  needless  vouches?  Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  3. 122. 

[The  above  is  a  modern  reading ;  in  the  first  folio  the  read- 
ing is  tongue;  later  folios  have  gown.    Compare  toged.'\ 
toged  (to'ged),  a.    [<  toge  +  -eH^.]    Clad  in  a 
toga;  togated. 

The  bookish  theoric. 
Wherein  the  toged  consuls  can  propose 
As  masterly  as  he.  Shak.,  Othello,  i,  1,  25. 

[The  first  quarto  has  the  above  reading ;  the  rest  of  the 
later  editions  have  tongued.] 
togedert,  togedret,  adv.    Obsolete  forms  of  to- 
gether. 

togemant,  togmant  (tog'-,  tog'man),  n.  [< 
tog^  +  man.]    A  cloak. 

Sometime  shall  come  in  some  Bogue,  some  picking 
knave,  a  Nimble  Prig, .  .  .  and  plucketh  off  as  many  gar- 
ments as  be  ought  worth,  that  he  may  come  by,  and  worth 
money,  and  .  .  .  maketh  port  sale  at  some  convenient 
place  of  theirs,  that  some  be  soon  ready  in  the  morning, 
for  want  of  their  Casters  and  Togemam. 

Harman,  Caveat  for  Cursetors,  p.  105. 

together  (tB-gesH'er),  a^v.  [Formerly  or  dial, 
afto  togeder,  togider,  togither  (Sc.  thegither) ;  < 
ME.  togeder,  togedere,  togedre,  togidere,  togidre, 
togadere,  <  AS.  togsedere,  togsedre,  togeador,  to- 
gether, <  to,  to,  -i-  geador,  gador,  at  once,  to- 
gether: see  fira*/!er.  Ci.  togethers.]  1.  In  com- 
pany ;  in  conjunction ;  simultaneously. 

Mercifully  ordain  that  we  may  become  aged  together. 

Tobitviii.  7. 
The  subject  of  two  of  them  [panels  of  sculpture]  is  his 
[Maximilian's]  confederacy  with  Henry  the  Eighth,  and 
the  wars  they  made  togeUm"  upon  France. 

Addison,  Kemarks  on  Italy  (Works,  ed.  Bohn,  L  635). 
Together  let  us  beat  this  ample  field. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  9. 

2.  In  the  same  place ;  to  the  same  place. 

The  kynges  were  sette  to-geder  at  oon  table. 

Jlf«rZiJi(E.B.T.  S.),ii.  133. 
Crabbed  age  and  youth  cannot  live  together. 

Shak.,  Passionate  Pilgrim,  1. 157. 

3.  In  the  same  time ;  contemporaneously. 
While  he  and  I  live  together,  I  shall  not  be  thought  the 

worst  poet  of  the  age.  Dryden,  Pref.  to  Fables. 

4.  The  one  with  the  other;  with  each  other; 
mutually. 

Pilgrymes  and  palmers  pUgted  hem  togidere 
To  seke  seynt  lames  and  seyntes  in  rome. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  Prol.,  1.  46. 
When  two  or  more  concepts  are  compared  together  ac- 
cording to  their  comprehension,  they  either  coincide  or 
they  do  not.  Sir  W.  SamMtan,  Logic,  xii. 

5.  In  or  into  combination,  junction,  or  union; 
so  as  to  unite  or  blend:  as,  to  sew,  knit,  pin, 
bind,  or  yoke  two  things  together. 

Kyng  David  .  .  .  putte  theise  2  Names  [Jehus  and  Sa. 
lem]  to  gidere,  and  cleped  it  Jehusalem. 

MandemUe,  Travels,  p.  73. 

What  therefore  God  hath  joined  together,\et  no  man  put 
asunder.  Mat.  xix.  6. 

I'll  manacle  thy  neck  and  feet  together. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2.  461. 
The  small  faction  which  had  been  held  together  by  the 
influence  and  promises  of  Prince  Frederic  had  been  dis- 
persed by  his  death.  Maeaulay,  Lord  Clive. 


toggle-press 

6.  Without  intermission;  uninterruptedly;  on 
end. 

Can  you  sit  seven  hours  together,  and  say  nothing? 

FletcTier,  Wildgoose  Chase,  li.  2. 
It  has  been  said  in  the  praise  of  some  men  that  they 
could  talk  whole  hours  together  upon  anything. 

Addison,  Lady  Orators. 

To  consist,  get,  hang,  etc.,  together.   See  the  verbs.— 
Together  with,  in  union,  combination,  or  company  with. 

This  Earth,  togetlier  with  the  Waters,  make  one  Globe 
and  huge  Ball,  resting  on  it  selfe. 

Purchae,  Pilgrimage,  p.  48. 

He  [the  Moorish  king]  had  a  mighty  host  of  f  oot>soldier8, 
together  with  squadrons  of  cavalry,  ready  to  scour  the 
country.  Irving,  Granada,  p.  11. 

togetherst  (ti?-geTH'6rz),  adv.  [<  ME.  toge- 
deres;  <  together  -f  adverbial  gen.  -es.]  Same 
as  together. 

The  next  day  he  assembled  all  the  Captaines  of  his  army 
together!.  J.  Brende,  tr.  of  Quintus  Curtius,  iv. 

toggelti  II-  •  -Aji  obsolete  spelling  of  toggle. 
toggery (tog'6r-i),«.   i<  tog^  + -ery.]    Clothes; 
garments.     [Slang.] 

Had  a  gay  cavalier 
Thought  fit  to  appear 
In  any  such  toggery— ilientvas  term'd  "gear." 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  n.  291. 
This  party  ,  .  .  was  not  brilliantly  composed,  except 
that  two  of  Its  members  were  gendarmes  in  full  toggery. 
H.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tonr,  p.  160. 

toggle  (tog'l),  n.  [Formerly  also  toggel,  toggil; 
appar.  a  dim.  form,  connected  with  tug  (ME. 
toggen),  touo^.  Cf.  tuggle.]  1.  Naut.,  a  pin 
placed  through  the  bight  or  eye  of  a  rope,  block- 
strap,  or  bolt,  to  keep  it  in  its  place,  or  to  put 
the  bight  or  eye  of  another  rope  upon,  and 
thus  secure  them  both  together;  also,  a  pin 
passed  through  a  link  of  a  chain  which  is  itself 
passed  through  a  link  of  the  same  or  a  different 
chain. 

The  yard-ropes  were  fixed  to  the  halter  by  a  toggle  in  the 
running  noose  of  the  latter. 

Marryat,  Frank  MQdmay,  viii.    (Daviee.) 

2.  Two  rods  or  plates  hinged  together  by  a 
toggle-joint :  a  mechanical  device  for  transmit- 
ting force  or  pressure  at  a  right  angle  with  its 
direction.  See  toggle-joint,  and  cut  under  stone- 
hreaker.— Bluhher-toggle,  a  blubber-fid  (which  see,  an- 
derfid). 
toggle  (tog'l),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  toggled,  ppr. 
toggling.  \i  toggle,  n.]  To  fix  or  fasten  (itself 
in  something)  like  a  toggle-iron ;  used  reflexive- 
ly,  to  stick  fast. 

A  rocket  at  short  range  was  fired  entirely  through  the 
body  of  a  whale,  and  toggled  itself  on  the  side. 

Fisheries  of  U.  S.,  X.  11.  264. 

toggle-bolt  (tog'l-bolt),  TO.     See  toggle,  1. 

toggle-harpoon  (tog'l-hSr-pSn''),  n.  The  com- 
mon toggle-iron. 

toggle-hole  (tog'1-hol),  n.  A  hole  made,  as  in 
blubber,  for  inserting  a  toggle. 

toggle-iron  (tog'l-i"6m),  n.  The  form  of  whal- 
ers' harpoon  now  in  general  use,  having  a  mov- 
able blade  instead  of  fixed  barbs ;  the  instru- 
ment used  in  first  striking  a  whale  (when  ex- 
plosives are  not  employed),  for  fastening  it  to 
the  whale-boat  by  means  of  a  tow-line,  so  that 
the  boat  may  be  hauled  up  to  the  whale,  and 
the  latter  be  killed  by  hand-lancing  at  close 
quarters,  or  by  bomb-lancing  at  longer  range. 
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Toggle-iron. 

It  consists  of  a  harpoon-shank  and  socket  without  any  sta- 
tionary barbed  fiukes ;  upon  the  extreme  end  of  the  shank 
is  a  blade,  working  upon  the  principle  of  a  toggle.  This 
blade  has  a  cutting  edge  for  penetrating  the  blubber,  and 
aduU  hack  which  prevents  it  from  catting  its  way  out  when 
the  line  is  hauled  upon.    Also  called  simply  the  ir<m. 

toggle-joint  (tog'l-joint),  to.  In  meeh.,  a  joint 
formed  of  plates  or  bars  hinged  together  in 
such  manner  that  when  at  rest  the 
two  parts  form  a  bend  called  the 
Tcrmchle;  an  elbow-  or  knee-joint,  it  is 
used  by  applying  power,  by  means  of  a  screw 
or  a  lever,  against  the  knuckle,  when  the  ten- 
dency of  the  two  leaves  or  bars  to  extend  exerts 
a  powerful  pressure.  This  device  is  much  used 
in  printing-presses  and  other  presses.  See  tog- 
gle-press. See  also  cuts  under  skate  and  stone- 
breaker. 

toggle-lanyard  (tog'l-lan*yard),  TO.     See  the 
quotation. 

It  [the  toggle]  has  a  hole  near  one  end,  through  which 

a  rope  is  attached,  which  is  termed  the  toggle-lanyard. 

This  hmyard  is  used  in  handling  or  confining  the  toggle. 

C.  it.  Seammon,  Marine  Mammals,  p.  812. 

toggle-press  (tog'l-pres),  to.    A  press  in  which 
impression  is  made  by  the  simultaneous  action 


toggle-press 

of  two  knee-sliaped  levers  pressing  against  each, 
other;  a  press  which  acts  by  a  toggle-joint. 

tOghtt,  a.    A  Middle  English  form  of  taut. 

tOgideret,  togidret,  adv.  Middle  English  forms 
ot  together. 

togidrest,  adv.  A  Middle  English  form  of  toge- 
thers. 

togmant,  n.    See  togeman. 

togot,  V.  i.  [ME.  togon,  <  AS.  *togan  (=  OHG. 
zegdn)  (of.  AS.  togangan  =  OS.  tegangan),  <  to, 
apart,  +  gan,  go :  see  to-2  and  gro.]  To  go  dif- 
ferent ways ;  scatter. 

Antony  Is  shent,  and  put  him  to  the  flighte, 
And  al  his  folk  to-go,  that  best  go  mighte. 

Ohaueer,  Good  Women,  1.  663. 

togrindt, «.  *.  [ME.  to^rmden;  <  fo-2  +  grind.'] 
,  To  grind  or  break  to  pieces;  crush. 

Good  men  for  oure  gnltes  he  al  to-grynt  to  dethe. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xii.  62. 
Oister  shelles  drie  and  alle  to  grounde 
With  harde  pitche  and  with  fyggea  doth  the  same. 

PttUadius,  Hasbondfrie  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  42. 
togs  (togz),  n.  j)l.    See  tog^. 
togue  (tog),  n.    The  Mackinaw  or  great  lake- 
trout,  Salvelinus  (Cristivomer)  namayeush,  called 
Unge  in  Vermont.     See  cut  under  lake-trout,  2. 
[Maine.] 

Togue.— One  of  the  lake  trout  found  in  New  England 

and  the  adjacent  Eastern  Provinces.  Togue  ore . . .  taken 

with  a  heavy  trout  tackle.  Tribune  Book  of  Spcrrtii,  p.  164. 

The  togve  or  gray  trout  of  Maine  and  Kew  Brunswick. 

Sporteman's  Gazetteer,  p.  304. 

to-beapt,  adv.  [ME.  tohepe  =  OPries.  tohape, 
tehape,  tolwpe;  ef.  Sw.  tillhopa  =  Dan.  tilhobe; 

<  toi  +  heap.]    Together, 

If  that  Love  ought  lete  his  brydel  go, 
Al  that  was  loveth  asonder  sholde  lepe, 
And  lost  were  al  that  Love  halt  now  to-hepe. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  UL  1764. 

tohewti  V.  i.  [<  ME.  tohewen,  <  AS.  tohedwan  (= 
OFries.  tehawa  =  D.  tohonwen  =  MLGr.  tohouwen 
=  MHQ-.  gehouwen,  G-.  eerhatien),  cut  to  pieces, 

<  to-,  apart,  +  hedwam,  cut,  hew:  see  to-2  and 
/lewi.]    To  cut  or  hack  heavily ;  cut  to  pieces. 

His  helme  to-hewen  was  in  twenty  places. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  638. 

How  grete  pite  is  it  that  so  f  eire  children  shuU  thus  be 
slayn  and  alle  to  hewen  with  wronge  and  grete  synne. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  ii.  261. 

toho  (to-ho'),  interj.  A  call  to  pointers  or  set- 
ters to  "halt  or  stop,  aswhen  running  upon  birds. 

tohu  bohu  (to'ho  bo'hS).  [P.  tohu-bohu;  from 
the  Heb.  words  in  G-en.  i.  2,  translated  'with- 
out form'  and  'void.']    Chaos. 

It  was  surely  impossible  any  man's  reason  should  tell 
him  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  world's  creation, 
as  that  its  material  principal  was  a  tohu  and  bohu,  that  it 
was  agitated  by  the  divine  spirit,  that  severall  portions 
were  form'd  at  severall  times,  that  all  was  finished  in  six 
dayes  space,  etc.  Bp.  Parker,  Platonick  Fbil.,  p.  85. 

toiU  (toil),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  toyle;  <  MB. 
toilen,  toylen  (Sc.  toilge,  tulge),  appar.  <  OP.  toil- 
ler,  touiller,  toouiller,  teouiller,  P.  tovMler,  mix, 
entangle,  trouble,  besmear;  origin  unknown. 
Cf.  tou\  n.  The  sense  'labor,  tfll'  appears  to 
be  due  in  part  to  association  with  tUfi  (ME.  til- 
len,  tilen,  tolen,  tuUen,  etc.),  and  the  form  is  near 
to  that  of  MD.  tuylen,  teulen,  till,  labor  (see  Ull^; 
but  the  AS.  verb  could  not  produce  an  E.  form 
toil,  and  a  ME.  verb  of  such  general  import  could 
hardly  be  derived  from  MD.  The  sense  'pull' 
may  be  due  in  part  to  association  with  UllS, 
tolA]    I.^  trans.  1.  To  pull  about;  tug;  drag. 

The  dispitous  lewes  nolde  not  spare 

Til  trie  [choice]  fruit  weore  tore  and  toyled. 

Boly  Bood  (ed.  Morris),  p.  143. 
Bis  syre  a  soutere,  ... 

His  teeth  with  toylinp  of  lether  tatered  [jagged]  as  a  sawe  I 
Piers  Plowman's  Crede  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  753. 

2.  To  harass;  weary  or  exhaust  by  toil:  often, 
used  reflexively  (whence  later,  by  omission  of 
the  reflexive  pronoun,  the  intransitive  use): 
sometimes  with  out. 

For  some  paltry  gaine, 
He  digs,  &  delves,  &  toiels  himself e  with  paine. 

Times'  WhisUe  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  P-  US- 

I  am  weary  and  toUed  with  rowing  up  and  down  in  the 

seas  of  questions.  Jer.  Taylor,  Great  Exemplar,  Ded.,  p.  4. 

3.  To  labor;  work;  till. 

Places  well  to7ed  and  husbanded.  Holland.  (Imp.  Diet.) 
II.  intrans.  1.  To  work,  especially  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  with  great  or  painful  fatigue 
of  body  or  mind;  labor. 

Master,  we  have  toUed  all  the  night,  and  have  taken 
nothing.  Like  v.  6. 

See  yonder  poor,  o'erlabour'd  wight, 

So  abject,  mean,  and  vile, 
Who  begs  a  brother  of  the  earth 
To  give  him  leave  to  toU. 

Bums,  Man  was  Made  to  Mourn. 
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All  things  have  rest ;  why  should  we  toU  alone, 
We  only  toU,  who  are  the  first  of  things? 

Tennyson,  Lotos  Eaters,  Choric  Song. 

3.  To  move  or  travel  with  difficulty,  weariness, 
or  pain. 

The  king  of  men,  by  Juno's  self  Inspir'd, 
Toil'd  through  the  tents,  and  all  his  army  flr'd. 

Pope,  Iliad,  vili.  267. 
Slow  tailing  upward  from  the  misty  vale, 
I  leave  the  bright  enamelled  zones  below. 

0.  W.  holmes,  bearing  the  Snow-Line. 
=Syn.  1.  To  dradge,  moil,  strive.  See  the  noun. 
toili  (toil),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  toyle ;  <  ME. 
toil,  toile,  toyle  (Sc.  tuilye,  tuilue,  toolye,  etc.); 
from  the  verb.]  If.  Confusion;  turmoil;  up- 
roar; struggle;  tussle. 

Troilus,  in  the  toiUe,  tumyt  was  of  hors. 
Ft aght  vppon  fote  felly  agayne. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6650. 

And  whan  these  com  on  ther  was  so  grete  toile  and 

romourof  noyse  that  wonder  it  was  to  heere,and  ther- 

with  a-roos  so  grete  a  duste  that  the  cleir  sky  wax  all  derk. 

Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  8.),  iii.  398. 

2.  Harassing  labor;  labor  accompanied  with 
fatigue  and  pain;  exhausting  effort. 

Pleasure  's  a  ToU  when  constantly  pursu'd. 

Congrew,  tr.  of  Eleventh  Satire  of  Juvenal. 

Sic  as  you  and  I, 
Wha  drudge  and  drive  through  wet  and  dry, 
Wi'  never  ceasing  tail. 

Bums,  First  Epistle  to  Davie. 

It 's  been  a  long  toU  tor  thee  all  this  way  in  the  heat, 

with  thy  child.  Mrs.  Gaskett,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xxxvi. 

3.  A  work  accomplished;  an  achievement. 

Behold  the  boast  of  Roman  pride  t 
What  now  of  all  your  toUs  are  known? 
A  grassy  trench,  a  broken  stone  1 

Scott,  Eokeby,  ii.  5. 
=Syn.  2.  Labor,  Drudgery,  etc.  (see  work, ».);  effort,  ex- 
ertion, pains. 
toiP  (toil),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  toyl,  toyle; 
<  OP.  toile,  cloth,  linen  cloth,  also  a  stalknig- 
horse  of  cloth,  a  web  (pi.  toiles,  toils,  an  inolo- 
sure  to  entangle  wild  beasts),  P.  toile,  cloth, 
linen,  sail,  pi.  toils,  a  net,  etc.,  =  Pr.  tela,  teila 
=  Sp.  tela  =  Pg.  tela,  tea  =  It.  tela,  <  L.  tela,  a 
web,  a  thing  woven,  orig.  *texla,<.  texere,  weave : 
see  text.]  A  net,  snare,  or  gin;  any  web,  cord, 
or  thread  spread  for  taking  prey. 

There  his  welwoven  toyles  and  subtil  traines 
He  laid,  the  brutish  nation  fo  enwrap. 

Spenser,  Astrophel,  1.  97. 
I  long  have  hunted  for  thee ;  and,  since  now 
Thou  art  in  the  toil,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope 
Thou  ever  shalt  break  out. 

Fletcher  (and  anotlterl),  Prophetess,  ii.  3. 

The  Law  of  itself  [reason]  is  but  like  a  Toyl  to  a  wild 
Beast ;  the  more  he  struggles,  the  more  he  is  intangled. 
StUlingJUet,  Sermons,  III.  viii. 

toile  (twol),  n.  [P.:  see  toil^.]  Cloth:  used 
in  some  technical  names.— Telle  dr^e,- oil-cloth, 
especially  that  which  is  of  very  fine  or  rare  quality :  the 
French  term,  often  used  in  English.—  Telle  celbert,  a 
kind  of  canvas  used  for  embroidery :  same  as  eonrMught. 
Diet,  of  Needlework.— 1o%\6  d'Alsace,  a  thin  linen  cloth 
used  for  women's  summer  dresses.  Compare  toUe  de 
Vichy.— Toile  de  religieuse.  Same  as  rmn's-cloth  or 
nun's-veUirtg.—  Toile  de  Vichy,  a  linen  material  used  for 
summer  dresses  for  women,  generally  having  a  simple 
striped  pattern.    Diet,  of  Needlework. 

toili  (P.  pron.  two-la'),  n.  [P.,  <  toile,  cloth :  see 
toil^.]  In  lace-making,  the  closely  worked  or  mat 
part  of  the  pattern ;  hence,  the  pattern  in  gen- 
eral, as  distinguished  from  the  ground. 

toiler  (toi'lftr),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  toyler;  < 
toiV-  +  -er^.]  One  who  toils;  one  who  labors 
in  a  wearying  or  unremitting  manner. 

I  will  not  pray  for  those  goodes  in  getting  and  heaping 
together  whereof  the  toylers  of  the  worlde  thinke  them- 
seUes  fortunate.  Udall,  On  Pet.  i. 

toilet,  toilette  (toi'let,  toi-let'),  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  toylet;  <  OP.  toilette,  a  cloth,  a  bag  to 
put  clothes  in,  P.  toilette',  a  toilet,  dressing-ta- 
ble, dressing-apparatus,  dressing-gown,  wrap- 
per, dress,  dim.  of  toile,  cloth:  see  toiP.]  It. 
A  cloth,  generally  of  linen. 

Toilette.  ...  A  Toylet,  the  stuffe  which  Drapers  lap 
about  their  clothes.  Cotgrave. 

Hence — 2t.  An  article  made  of  linen  or  other 
cloth,  (a)  A  cloth  to  be  thrown  over  the  shoulders  dur- 
ing shaving  or  hau'-dressing. 

Pleasant  *as  the  answer  of  Archelaus  to  the  barber, 
who,  after  he  had  cast  the  linnen  toylet  about  his  shoul- 
ders, put  this  question  to  him :  How  shall  I  trim  your 
Majesty?    Without  any  more  prating,  quoth  the  king. 

Plutarch,  Morals  (trans.),  Iv.  232.    (Latham.) 

(b)  A  cover  for  a  dressing-table^  or  for  the  articles  set 
upon  it.    Now  called  toiletrcover. 

Toilet,  a  kind  of  Table-cloth,  or  Carpet,  made  of  fine 
Linnen,  Sattin,  Velvet,  or  Tissue,  spread  upon  a  Table  in 
a  Bed-Chamber,  where  Persons  of  Quality  dress  them- 
selves; a  Dresang-cloth.  

'  E.  PhiUips,  World  of  Words,  1706. 


toilet-table 

(e)  A  bag  or  cloth  case  for  holding  clothing,  etc. 

Toilette.  ...  A  Toylet,  ...  a  bag  to  put  night-clothes, 
and  buckeram;  or  other  stuffe  to  wrap  any  other  clothes, 
in.  Cotgrave,  1611. 

Hence'— 3t.  The  articles,  collectively,  used  in 
dressing,  as  a  mirror,  bottles,  boxes,  brushes, 
and  combs,  set  upon  the  dressing-table ;  a  toi- 
let-service. 

The  greate  looking-glasse  and  toilet  of  beaten  and  mas- 
sive gold  was  given  by  the  Queene  Mother. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  June  9, 1662. 
And  now,  unveil'd,  the  toilet  stands  display'd. 
Each  silver  vase  in  mystic  order  laid. 

Pope,  B.  of  the  L.,  i.  121. 

4.  A  dressing-table  furnished  with  a  mirror : 
more  commonly  called  toilet-table. 

Flays,  operas,  circles,  I  no  more  must  view ! 
My  tmette,  patches,  all  the  world,  adieu  I 

Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  Town  Eclogues,  vi. 
The  lieutenant  folded  his  arms,  and, leaning  against  the 
(ottee,  sunk  into  a  reverie. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  1. 15. 

5.  The  process  of  dressing;  formerly,  specifi- 
cally, the  dressing  and  powdering  of  the  hair, 
during  which  women  of  fashion  received  callers. 

Ill  carry  you  into  Company  ;  Mr.  Fainlove,  you  shall 
introduce  him  to  Mrs.  Clerimont's  Toilet. 

5te^e,  Tender  Husband,  i.  1. 
The  merchant  from  th'  Exchange  returns  in  peace. 
And  the  long  labours  of  the  toilet  cease. 

Pope,  E.  of  the  L.,  iii.  24. 
His  best  blue  suit ...  he  wore  with  becoming  calm- 
ness; having,  after  a  little  wrangling,  effected  what  was 
always  the  one  point  of  interest  to  him  in  his  Unletle  —  he 
had  transferred  all  the  contents  of  his  every-day  pockets 
to  those  actually  in  wear. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  i.  9. 

6.  The  dress  and  make-up  of  a  person:  as,  his 
<oite<  was  not  irreproachable;  also,  any  particu- 
lar costume:  as,  a  toilet  of  white  silk:  in  the 
last  sense  chiefly  used  by  writers  of  "fashion 
articles." 

Few  places  could  present  a  more  brilliant  show  of  out- 
door toUettestimji  might  be  seen  issuing  from  Milby  church 
at  one  o'clock.  George  Eliot,  Janet's  Bepentance,  ii. 

There  are  a  great  many  things  involved  in  a  girl's  toUet 
which  you  would*  never  think  of ;  the  dress  is  not  all,  nor 
nearly  all.  Mrs.  Oliphawt,  Poor  Gentleman,  xv. 

7.  In  surg.,  the  cleansing  of  the  part  after  an 
operation,  especially  in  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

After  the  removal  of  the  products'  of  pregnancy  the 
toilet  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  may  be  made  by  sponges, 
towels,  or  a  running  stream  of  water  from  an  elevated 
fountain.  Buck's  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  II.  780. 

To  make  one's  toilet,  to  bathe,  dress,  arrange  the  hair, 
and  otherwise  care  for  the  person. 
toilet-cap  (toi'let-kap),  n.    A  cap  worn  during 
the  toilet,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
the  periwig. 

I  am  to  get  my  Lord  a  toilet-cap,  and  comb-case  of  silk, 
to  make  use  of  in  Holland,  for  he  goes  to  the  Hague. 

Pepys,  Diary,  Sept.  13, 1660. 

toilet-cloth)  (toi'let-kl6th),  n.  The  cover  for  a 
toilet-table  or  dressing-bureau,  often  embroi- 
dered or  of  lace. 

toilet-cover  (toi'let-kuv^er),  n.  A  cover  for  a 
toilet-table,  formerly  often  of  rich  stuffs,  em- 
broidery, etc.,  in  later  times  more  commonly 
of  washable  material  decorated  with  ribbons, 
etc.,  which  can  be  detached. 

toilet-cup  (toi'let-kup),  n.  A  large  cup  or  bowl 
used  for  any  purpose  connected  with  the  dress- 
ing-table, as  to  receive  small  toilet  articles  of 
any  kind.    Compare  vide-poehe. 

toileted  (toi'let-ed),  a.  [<  toilet  +  -ed^.] 
Dressed.     [Bare.] 

And  then  the  long  hotel  piazza  came  in  view,  efflorescent 
with  the  full-toUeted  fair. 

Bret  Harte,  Argonauts  (Mr.  John  Oakhurst),  p.  120. 

toilet-glass  (toi'let-glas),  n.  A  looking-glass 
for  use  in  the  dressing-room,  especially  one  set 
upon  the  toilet-table. 

toilet-q,uilt  (toi'let-kwilt),  n.  A  cover  for  the 
toilet-table  when  quilted  or  piqu6,  ornamented 
with  stitching  or  the  like. 

toilet-service  (toi'let-ser'vis),  n.  Same  as  toi- 
let-set. 

toilet-set  (toi'let-set),  n.  The  utensils  collec- 
tively of  porcelain,  glass,  sUver,  etc.,  for  use 
in  making  the  toilet. 

toilet-soap  (toi 'let-sop),  n.  Any  fine  quality  of 
soap  made  up  in  cakes  for  use  in  the  toilet. 

toilet-sponge  (toi'let-spimj),  n.    See  sponge. 

toilet-table  (toi'let-ta*bl),  n.  A  dressing-table ; 
especially,  a  table  arranged  for  a  lady  with  the 
appurtenances  of  the  toilet,  and  made  some- 
what ornamental,  as  with  lace  or  ribbons. 

When  she  [the  bride]  dropped  her  veil.  Burton,  who  was 
best  man  on  the  occasion,  felt  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
lace-covered  toilet-table  in  her  dressing-room. 

Whyte  Melville,  White  Kose,  II.  xxx. 


toilette 

toilette,  n.    See  toilet. 

toilful  (toU'ftd),  a.  [<  totn  +  .ful.-]  Pull  of 
toil;  involving  toil;  laborious. 

The  Irnittul  lawns  confess  bis  toUfid  care. 

Mime,  Liberty,  st.  17. 

toilfuUy  (toil'ful-i),  adv.  In  a  toilful  or  labori- 
ous manner. 

His  tbougbts  were  plainly  taming  bomeward,  as  ap- 
peared by  divers  toUfmly  composed  and  carefully  sealed 
letters.  The  AUantic,  LXV.  97. 

toilinette,  toilinet  (toi-U-nef),  n.   [Dim.  of  F. 

toile,  cloth:  see  toiJ2.]  a  eloth  the  weft  of  which 

is  of  woolen  yam  and  the  warp  of  cotton  and 

silk:  used  for  vests. 
toilless  (toil'les),  a.    [<  toiV-  +  -less.']    Free 

from  toU. 
toiloust  (toi'lus),   a.     [<  ME.  ioilus,  toyllous; 

<  toil^  + -ous.]    Laborious;  officious;  busy. 

Troilus  so  toUui  witb  his  triet  strenght, 
Marit  of  the  Mirmydons  meraell  to  wete. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 10071. 

toilsome  (toil'sum),  a.  [<  toil^  +  -some.']  At- 
tended with  toil;  demanding  or  compelling 
toil;  laborious;  fatiguing. 

Yea,  a  hard  and  a  toilsome  thing  it  is  for  a  bishop  to 
know  the  things  that  belong  unto  a  bishop. 

Pooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  Tiii.  24. 

These  duties  are  beyond  measure  minute  and  toilsome. 
Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 
=Syn.  Onerous,  tedious. 
toilsomely  (toil'sum-li),  adv.    In  a  toUsome  or 
laborious  manner. 

Their  life  must  be  toilsomely  spent  In  hewing  of  wood 
and  drawing  of  water.  Bp.  Hall,  The  Gibeonites. 

toilsomeness  (toil'sum-nes),  n.  The  character 
of  being  toilsome ;  laboriousness. 

The  toilsomeness  of  the  work  and  the  slowness  of  the 
success  ought  not  to  deter  us  in  the  least. 

A1^.  Seeker,  Sermons,  11.  zxii. 

toil-worn  (toil'worn),  a.  Exhausted  or  worn 
out  with  toil. 

He  [Lessing]  stands  before  us  like  a  toU^tsom  but  un- 
wearied and  heroic  champion,  earning  not  the  conguest 
but  the  battle.  Cmiyle,  German  Literature. 

toise  (toiz),  n.  [<  F.  toise  (ML.  teisia,  thaisia),  a 
fathom,  a  measure  of  about  six  feet  (with  vari- 
ations in  different  places),  =  It.  tesa,  a  stretch- 
ing, <  L.  tensa,  fem.  of  tensus,  pp.  of  tendere, 
stretched:  see  tend\  tense^.  For  the  form,  cf. 
poise.]  An  old  measure  of  length  in  France, 
eontaining  6  French  feet,  or  1.949  meters, 
«quivalent  to  6.395  English  feet. 

You  might  have  heard  the  contention  within  our  bod- 
ies, brother  Shandy,  twenty  toises. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  T.  38. 

toisech,  toshach  (toi'seeh,  tosh'aoh),  n.  [Gael. 
toiseach,  preqedence,  advantage,  the  begin- 
ning.] In  the  early  history  of  Scotland,  an  of- 
ficer or  dignitary  immediately  under  the  maor- 
mor.  The  name  appears  in  the  "Book  of  Deir,"  along 
with  that  of  the  maormor,  in  grants  of  lands  to  the  church 
as  having  some  interest  in  the  lands  granted.  The  office 
was  hereditary  and  attached  to  a  cadet  of  the  family  of  the 
maormor. 

toison  (toi'zgn;  F.  pron.  two-z6n'),  n.  [<  F. 
toison  =  Pr."  tois,  toisos 
(cf.  Sp.  tiison,  toison  = 
Pg.  tosSo,  tusSo,  tosSo, 
tuzdo  =  It.  tosone,  <  F.), 
a  fleece,  <  LL.  tormo(rir-), 
a  shearing,  <  L.  tondere, 
pp.  tonsus,  shear,  clip: 
see  tonsure.]  The  fleece 
of  a  sheep. — Toison  d'or, 
the  golden  fleece :  used  specif- 
ically in  connection  with  the 
famous  honorary  order  of  that 
name,  and  denoting  either  the 
order  itself  or  the  jewel.  Bee 
golden  Jleeee,  under  72e«cs. 

toit  (toit),  n.      [Var.  of 
tut.]     1.  A  cushion  or 
hassock. — 2.  A  settle, 
uses.] 

tok,  n.    See  toclfl. 

toka  (to'ka),  n.  [Fijian.]  A  kind  of  war-club 
in  use  in  the  Fiji  and  other  islands,  formed  of 
a  heavy  bar  of  wood  bent  forward,  and  end- 
ing in  a  sharp  beak  surrounded  by  a  sort  of 
collar  or  ring  of  blunt  points  or  nail-heads. 

Tokay  (to-ka'),  »•  [So  called  from  Tokay  in 
Upper  Hungary.]  1.  A  rich  and  heavy  wine, 
somewhat  sweet  in  taste  and  very  aromatic, 
produced  in  northern  Hungary  near  the  town 
of  Tokay.  It  bears  great  age,  and  is  esteemed 
as  a  sweet  dessert-  or  liqueur- wine. —  3.  A  Cali- 
fornia wine  made  up  and  named  in  imitation  of 
the  above. —  3.  A  variety  of  grape — FlaminsTo- 
3iay,  a  choice  variety  of  the  GlUtDrnia  Tokay  grape 
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token  (to'kn),  n.  [<  ME.  tolcen,  iokene,  tokyn, 
tokne,  earlier  taken,  <  AS.  tdeen,  tdcn  =  OS.  tekan 
=  OPries.  teken,  tekn,  teiken  =  D.  teeken  =  MLG. 
teken  =  OHG.  zeihhan,  MHG.  G.  zezehen,  sign, 
mark,  note,  token,  proof,  miracle,  =  Icel.  teikn, 
also  tdkn  (<  AS.?)  =  Sw.  teeken  =  Dan.  tegn  = 
Goth,  taikns,  a  mark,  sign,  token ;  akin  to  AS. 
tsecan,  teach;  cf.  Gr.  delyua,  example,  proofj  < 
deiKvivat,  show,  see  teach'-.]  1.  Something  in- 
tended or  supposed  to  represent  or  indicate  an- 
other thing  or  an  event;  a  sign;  a  symbol;  an 
evidence. 

And  he  [image  of  Justinian]  was  wont  to  holden  a  round 
App^e  of  Gold  in  his  Hond  :  but  it  is  fallen  out  thereof. 
And  Men  seyn  there  that  it  is  a  tokens  that  the  Empe- 
rour  hathe  y  lost  a  gret  partie  of  his  Londes  and  of  his 
Lordschipes.  JtandeoHle,  Travels,  p.  8. 

They  weare  blacks  eight  dayes  in  token  of  mourning. 

Purcltas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  304. 

He  never  went  away  without  leaving  some  little  gift  in 
the  shape  of  game,  fruit,  flowers,  or  other  tokens  of  kind- 
ness. Lady  Holland,  Sydney  Smith,  vii. 

3.  A  characteristic  mark  or  indication. 

1  found  him  at  the  market,  full  of  woe, 
Ciying  a  lost  daughter,  and  telling  all 
Her  tokens  to  the  people. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Coxcomb,  v.  3. 

Those  who  .  .  .  were  struck  with  death  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  had  the  tokens  come  out  upon  them,  often  went 
about  indifferent  easy,  till  a  little  before  they  died. 

Defoe,  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year,  p.  130. 

3.  A  memorial  of  friendship ;  something  by 
which  the  friendship  or  affection  of  another 
person  is  to  be  ke^t  in  mind;  a  keepsake;  a 
souvenir ;  a  love-gii t. 

It  was  a  handkerchief,  an  antique  token 
My  father  gave  my  mother. 

Shak.,  Othello,  v.  2.  216. 

4.  Something  that  serves  as  a  pledge  of  au- 
thenticity, good  faith,  or  the  like ;  witness. 

And  therby  ys  the  place,  shewyd  by  a  token  of  a  ston, 
wher  Judas  betrayed  our  Savyor  to  the  Jewys  with  a  kysse. 
Torkington,  Biarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  29. 
Give  me  a  glove, 
A  ring  to  show  for  token ! 

Browning,  Eing  and  Book,  II.  40. 

5.  A  Signal. 

And  he  that  betrayed  him  had  given  them  a  token,  say- 
ing. Whomsoever  I  shall  kiss,  that  same  is  he. 

Hark  ziv.  44. 

He  made  a  tokyn  to  his  knyghtes,  wherby  they  know- 
ynge  his  mynde  fell  vpon  hym  and  slew  hym. 

Fabyan,  Chron.,  czxiii. 

6.  Apiece  of  metal  having  the  general  appear- 
ance of  a  coin  and  practically  serving  the  same 
purpose.    It  differs  from  a  coin  in  being  worth  much  less 


Toison    d'Or.— Jewel    of    the 
Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 


[Prov.  Eng.  in  both 


Token  of  R.  Cotlara  of  Readine,  Berkshire,  England.  16&).— British 
Museum.    (Size  of  the  original.) 

than  its  nominal  value,  and  in  its  being  issued,  as  a  rule, 
by  private  persons,  without  governmental  sanction,  as  a 
guaranty  that  the  issuer  will  on  demand  redeem  the 
token  for  its  full  nomi- 
nal value  in  the  legal 
currency  of  the  country. 
Tokens  have  generally 
been  issued  by  trades- 
men to  provide  a  conve- 
nient  small  change  when 
there  was  an  absence  or 
scarcity  of  the  govern- 
ment coinage  of  the 
smaller  denominations 
of  money.  Leaden  to- 
kens, now  very  scarce, 
were  issued  by  trades- 
men under  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  In  1613  took 
place  the  (quasi-govern- 
mental) issue  of  Harring- 
ton tokens.  (See  Har- 
rington.) During  the 
Commonwealth  and  un- 
der Charles  11.  (1648-72) 
the  tradesmen  and  tav- 
ern-keepers of  nearly  all 
English  towns  issued 
brass  and  copper  tokens, 
generally  inscribed  with 
the  name,  address,  and 
trade  of  the  issuer,  and 
with  the  nominal  value  of 
the  piece,  usually  Id. ,  ^d. , 
or  jd.  These  specimens 
are  known  to  collectors 
as  the  "  seventeenth-cen-  Reverse, 

turytokens."  The"eigh-     Kent  Token,  1704— British  Museum 
teenth-"       and       "nine-  (Size  of  the  original.) 
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teenth-century  tokens  "  were  issued  by  English  trades- 
men and  by  other  persons  between  1787  and  1813,  They 
are  larger  and  of  much  better  workmanship  than  the  ear- 
lier tokens,  and  are  generally  struck  in  copper  and  bronze 
(2d.,  Id.,  \a.,  etc.),  though  some  specimens  were  Issued  In 
silver  (Is.,  6d.,  etc.).  In  1811  silver  tokens  for  6  shillings, 
3  shillings,  and  18  pence  were  issued  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  were  known  as  the  "Bank  tokens."  See  also 
cut  under  tavern-token. 

There 's  thy  penny. 
Four  takem  tac  thee. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  v.  2. 

7.  In  Pi-esbyterian  churches  in  Scotland,  a 
voucher,  usually  of  lead  or  tin,  and  often 
stamped  with  the  name  of  the  parish  or  church, 
given  to  duly  qualifled  members  previous  to  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  returned 
by  the  communicant  when  he  takes  his  place  at 
the  table.  Cards  have  now  very  generally  taken 
the  place  of  these  tokens. — 8.  A  measure  or 
quantity  of  press-work:  in  Great  Britain  and 
New  York,  250  impressions  on  one  form;  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  500  impressions  on  one 
form.  The  token  is  not  divisible:  200  Impressions  or  20 
impressions  are  rated  as  one  token ;  260  impressions  or 
any  excess  of  that  number  less  than  600  are  rated  as  two 
tokens. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  250  sheets  or  a  token  per 
hour,  printed  on  one  side  only,  represent  the  work  of  two 
men  at  the  hand-press.  Mncye.  Brit.,  XSIU,  707. 

9.  In  weaving.    See  the  quotation. 

Several  small  bobbins  with  a  little  of  the  various  col- 
ours of  the  weft  that  may  be  used  —  that  is,  when  several 
kinds  are  employed.  They  are  called  tokens,  and  are 
raised  by  the  Jacquacd  hooks  attached,  so  as  to  remind 
the  weaver  which  shuttle  to  use. 

A.  Bairlow,  Weaving,  p.  177. 

10.  Same  as  talVy^.    [English  coal-fields.] — 

1 1 .  A  thin  bed  of  coal  indicating  the  existence 
of  a  thicker  seam  at  no  great  distance.  [South 
Wales  coal-field.]  —By  token,  tiy  this  token,  by 
the  same  token,  phrases  introducing  a  corroborative 
circumstance,  almost  equivalent  to  "this  in  testimony"; 
bearing  the  same  marks;  hence,  associated  with  and 
calling  to  remembrance. 

Boe.  Your  father  died  about— let  me  see— 
-  Mock.  About  half  a  year  ago. 

Roe.  Exactly;  hy  the  same  token,  you  got  drunk  at  a 
hunting-match  that  very  day  seven-night  he  was  buried. 
Farquftar,  Love  and  a  Bottle,  iii.  2. 

T7p  in  the  morning,  and  had  some  red  herrings  to  our 
breakfast,  while  my  boot-heel  was  a-mending— !ij/  the 
same  token,  the  boy  left  the  hole  as  big  as- it  was  before. 

Pepys,  Diary,  Feb.  28, 1660. 
More  by  token.  See  moi-ei.— Nuremberg  tokens,  an 
incorrect  name  for  Nuremberg  counters. — Fla^e-token, 
a  small  painless  excrescence  on  the  skin  which  was  re- 
garded as  the  flrst  distinctive  symptom  of  the  plague ; 
plague-spot.  , 

token  (to'kn),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  tokenen,  toknen,  <  AS. 
taenian  (=  OHG.  eeichenen,  eeihnan,  MHG.  eei- 
chenen,  zeiehen,  G.  zeichnen  =  Icel.  teikna,  tdkna 
=  Goth.  taiknjan),  token;  from  the  noun.  Cf. 
ietoken.]     If.  To  set  a  mark  upon ;  designate. 

God  tokneth  and  assygneth  the  tymes  ablinge  hem  to 
heere  proper  ofices.  Chaucer,  Boethius,  i.  meter  6. 

[Token  and  assign  translate  the  Latin  signat.] 

Eno.  How  appears  the  fight  ? 

Scar.  On  our  side  like  the  token'd  pestilence, 
Wl\ere  death  is  sure.  Sliak.,  A.  and  C,  iii.  10.  9. 

3.  To  betoken ;  be  a  symbol  of.  Shak.,  All's 
Well,  iv.  2.  63. 

And  by  syde  Bames  ys  a  f  ayre  (Jhurche  of  oure  Lady, 
whare  oure  Lord  schewede  l^rm  to  oure  Lady,  in  thys 
lykenesae,  that  he  tokeneth  the  Trynyte. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  126. 

3.  To  betroth.   Halliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.]    . 
tokeningt  (tok'ning), «_.    [<  ME.  tokening,  <  AS. 
tacmung,  verbal  n.  of  tdema/n,  token:  see  token, 
v.]    1.  A  token;  a  sign;  a  proof. 
And  Troylus,  my  clothes  everyohon 
Shal  blake  ben,  in  tokennynge,  herte  swete, 
That  I  am  out  of  this  worlde  ygon. 

Chameer,  Troilus,  iv.  779. 

2.  That  which  a  thing  betokens ;  meaning ;  in- 
terpretation. 

"  Now,"quod  Merlin,  "haue  ye  herde  your  a-vision  and 
the  tokenynge,  and  now  I  moste  departe." 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  417. 

tokenless  (to'kn-les),  a.  [<  token  +  -less.] 
Without  a  token. 

token-sheet  (to'kn-shet),  m.  A  turned-down 
sheet  between  the  tenth  and  eleventh  qtKres 
of  every  ream  of  paper  as  formerly  prepared, 
serving  to  indicate  the  center  of  the  ream. 

tokenwortht,  n.    As  much  as  may  be  bought 
for  a  token  or  farthing ;  a  very  small  quantity. 
WimA.  Why,  he  makes  no  love  to  her,  does  he  ? 
Lit  Not  a  tokenworth  that  ever  I  saw. 
,  B.  Jaman,  Bartholomew  Fair,  1. 1. 

tokology,  n.    See  tocology. 

toko-pat  (to-ko-paf),  n.  A  palm,  Livistona 
Jenkinsii,  of  Assam,  whose  leaves  are  used  toi 
making  the  umbrella-hats  of  the  natives,  foT 
thatching,  etc. 
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tolal  (to'la),  n.  [Hind,  tola,  <  Skt.  tula,  a  bal- 
ance, <  Y  «mZ,  lift  up,  weigh :  see  talent\  toler- 
ate.'] The  fundamental  unit  of  -weight  of  the 
empire  of  India,  by  law  precisely  equal  to  180 
grains  troy.  It  is  about  half  a  grain  heavier 
than  the  old  tola  sicca. 

tola^  (to'la),  n.  [Quiehua.]  In  Peru,  a  native 
burial-mound.  • 

The  only  monuments  of  this  neighborhood  that  escaped 
the  (ury  of  the  conquerors  are  the  tolas  or  mounds 
Hasmurek,  Tour  Years  among  Spanish  Americans,  p.  81& 

tolai  (to'li),  n.  [Native  name.]  The  Siberian 
hare,  Lepus  tolai. 

tolasnt,  V.  t.  [ME.  tolasslien;  <  to-2  +  lash\'] 
To.  scourge  severely. 

Goo  ye  and  bete  hym  and  all  to-lasihe  hym. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  168. 

tolbooth,  n.    See  tollbooth. 

told  (told).    Preterit  and  past  participle  of  tellK 

toleif,  V.    Same  as  toll^,  tollS. 

tole^t,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  tooU. 

Toledo  (to-le'do),  n.  [So  called  from  Toledo  (< 
L.  Toletum),  a  city  in  Spain,  long  famous  for 
manufacturing  sword-blades  of  fine  temper.] 
A  sword-blade  made,  or  supposed  to  be  made, 
at  Toledo  in  Spain,  or  a  sword  having  such  a 
blade ;  a  Toledo  blade  or  sword.  Toledos  were 
supposed  to  be  of  remarkably  fine  temper,  and  are  said  to 
have  been  of  extraordinary  elasticity. 
Yoa  sold  me  a  rapier ;  .  .  .  you  said  it  was  a  tUedo. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iii.  1. 

toler,  n.    See  toller^. 

tolerabillty  (toFe-ra-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  tolerable 
+  -dty:  see  •biUty.']  Tolerableness.  Fuller. 
[Rare.] 

tolerable  (tol'e-ra-bl),  a.  [Formerly  also  toU 
lerdble;  <  OF.  tolerable,  F.  tolerable  =  Pr.  toU 
lerable  =  Sp.  tolerable  =  Pg.  toleraiiel  =  It.  tol- 
lerabile,  <  L.  tolerabiUs,  that  may  be  endured,  < 
toilerare, endure, tolerate  aeetolerate.']  1.  That 
maybe  borne  or  endured;  supportable,  either 
physically  or  mentally. 

It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom  and  Go. 
morrha  in  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  that  city. 

Mat.  X.  15. 

2.  Fit  to  be  tolerated;  sufferable. 

That  langage  that  in  the  chambre  is  tolleratle  in  place 
of  iugement  or  great  assembly  is  nothing  commendable. 
5Sr  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  ii.  2. 

3.  Moderately  good  or  agreeable ;  not  contemp- 
tible ;  not  very  excellent  or  pleasing,  but  suoli 
as  can  be  borne  or  received  without  positive 
approval  or  disapproval;  passable j  mediocre. 

The  new  &ont  towards  ye  gardens  is  toUemble,  were  it 
not  drown'd  by  a  too  massie  and  clomsie  pair  of  stayres 
of  stone.  Evelyn,  Diaiy,  June  9, 1668. 

I  only  meant  her  to  make  a  tolerable  figure,  without  sur- 
passing any  one.  George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  x. 

4.  In  fair  health;  passably  well.     [CoUoq.] 

We're  tolerable,  sir,  I  thank  you. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xxvi. 
=Syil.  1  and  2.  Endurable,  bearable.— 3.  Indiflerent, 
ordinary,  so-so. 

tolerableness  (tol'e-ra-bl-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  character  of  being  tolerable.  Bev.  T.Adams, 
Works,  n.  137. 

tolerably  (tol'e-ra-bli),  ad/o.  In  a  tolerable 
manner,  in  any  sense. 

tolerance  (tol'e-rans),  n.  [Formerly  also  toU 
lerance;  <  OF.  'io&ranee,  F.  toliraiiee  =  Pr.  tol- 
leransa  =  Sp.  Pg.  toleranda  =  It.  toUeranza,  < 
L.  tolerantia,  endurance,  <  toleran(t-)s,  endur- 
ing, tolerant:  see  tolerant.2  1.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  tolerant,  (a)  The  power  or  ca^ 
pacityof  enduring;  the  act  of  enduring ;  endurance:  as, 
tolerance  of  heat  or  cold. 

Diogenes,  one  terrible  frosty  morning,  came  into  the 
market-place,  and  stood  naked,  quaking,  to  shew  his  toler- 
ance. Bacon,  Works,  I.  370. 

(6)  A  disposition  to  be  patient  and  indulgent  toward  those 
whose  opinions  or  practices  differ  from  one's  own ;  free- 
dom from  bigotry  or  severity  in  judging  of  the  opinions 
or  conduct  of  others. 
The  Christian  spirit  of  charity  and  tolerance. 

Bp.  Horsley,  Sermons,  It.,  App. 

2.  The  act  of  tolerating;  toleration. 

£emember  that  the  responsibility  of  tolerance  lies  with 
those  who  have  the  wider  vision. 

Oeorge  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  vii.  3. 

3.  In  med.,  the  power,  either  congenital  or  ac- 
quired, which  an  individual  has  of  resistance 
to  the  action  of  a  poison.  Also  toleration. — 4. 
In  minting,  same  as  allowance^,  7.  See  also 
remedy,  4.   Also  toleration. 

The  limit  of  tolerance  of  the  gold  dollar  being  1  of  a 
grain  (nearly  double  the  limit  of  abrasion),  the  gold  dollar 
will  continue  current  until  reduced  in  weight  below  26.65 
grains.  Beport  Sec.  Treasury,  1886,  !•  271. 

=Syn.  1  (6).  Catholicity,  liberality.— 1  (6)  and  2.  Tol- 
erance, Tohration.    Generally  tolerance  refers  to  the  sphrit, 
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and  toleration  to  the  conduct  One  may  show  toleration 
from  policy,  without  really  having  the  spirit  of  tolerance. 
see  tolerate, 

tolerant  (tol'e-rant),  a.  and  n.  [<  OF.  tolerant, 
¥.tolSrant  =  Sp.  Pg.  tolerante  =  It.  tollerante, 
<  Li.  toleran(t-)s,  ppr.  of  tolerare,  endure,  toler- 
ate: see  tolerate.;]  I.  a.  1.  Inclined  or  dis- 
posed to  tolerate;  favoring  toleration;  forbear- 
ing; enduring. 

The  preface  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  sensible  and  can- 
did man,  firm  m  his  own  religious  opinions,  and  tolerant 
towards  those  of  others.  Macavlay,  MUton. 

2.  In  med.,  able  to  receive  or  endure  without 
effect,  or  without  pernicious  effect. 

The  amount  required  to  produce  its  effect  [that  of  ipe- 
cacuanha] vaiies  considerably,  children  as  a  rule  being 
more  toleraTO.  than  adults.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  210. 

II.  ».  One  who  tolerates;  especially,  one 
who  IS  free  from  bigotry;  a  tolerationist. 

Henry  the  Fourth  was  a  hero  with  Voltaire,  for  no  bet- 
ter reason  than  that  he  was  the  first  great  tolerant. 

J.  Xorley,  Voltaire,  iii.    (Encyc.  Diet.) 

tolerantly  (tol'e-l-ant-li),  adv.  In  a  tolerant 
manner;  with  toleration. 

tolerate  (tol'e-rat),«;.  «.;  pret.  and  pp.  tolerated, 
ppr.  tolerating.  [Formerly  also  tollerate;  <  L. 
toleratus,  pp.  of  tolerare  (>  It.  tollerare  =  Pg. 
Sp.  tolerar  =  Pr.  tollerar  =  OF.  tolerer,  P.  to- 
lerer),  endure,  tolerate,  <  •/  tol,  in  tollere,  bear, 
lift,  tuli,  perf.  of/ej-o,bear;  cf.  Gr.  r^^ai,  suf- 
fer, Skt.  •/  tul,  lift,  lift  up,  weigh,  >  tula,  hal- 
&nce  (see  talent^). 2  1.  To  sustain  or  endure ; 
specifically,  in  med.,  to  endure  or  support,  as  a 
strain  or  a  drug,  without  pernicious  effect. — 2. 
To  suffer  to  be  or  to  be  done  without  prohibi- 
tion or  hindrance;  allow  or  permit  negatively, 
by  not  preventing;  put  up  with;  endure;  re- 
frain from  restraining;  treat  in  a  spirit  of 
patience  and  forbearance;  forbear  to  judge  of 
or  condemn  with  bigotrjr  and  severity:  as,  to 
tolerate  opinions  or  practices. 

The  Gospel  commands  us  to  tollerate  one  another,  though 
of  various  opinions.        '  Milton,  True  Religion. 

They  would  soon  see  that  criminal  means  once  tolerated 
are  soon  preferred.  Burke,  Kev.  in  France. 

=S3ni.  2.  Permit,  Consent  to,  etc.  (see  ailow^);  brook, 
put  up  with,  abide,  bear,  bear  with. 

toleration  (tol-e-ra'shpn),  n.  [Formerly  also 
tolleration;  <  OF.  toleraUon,  F.  toleration  = 
OSp.  toleradon  =  It.  tolleragione,  <  L.  tolera- 
tio{n-),  <  tolerare,  pp.  toleratus,  endure,  tolerate : 
see  toierate."]  If.  The  act  of  sustaining  or  en- 
during; endurance. 

There  is  also  moderation  in  toUeration  of  fortune  of 
euery  sorte,  whiche  of  Tullie  is  called  equabilitie. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  iii.  14. 

S.  The  act  of  tolerating;  allowance  made  for 
what  is  not  wholly  approved ;  forbearance. 
The  indulgence  and  toleration  granted  to  these  men. 

South. 

3.  Specifically,  the  recognition  of  the  right  of 
private  judgment  in  matters  of  faith  and  wor- 
ship ;  also,  the  liberty  granted  by  the  govern- 
ing power  of  a  state  to  every  individual  to  hold 
or  publicly  teach  and  defend  his  religious  opin- 
ions, and  to  worship  whom,  how,  and  when  he 
pleases,  provided  that  he  does  not  thereby  vi- 
olate the  rights  of  others  or  infringe  laws  de- 
signed for  the  protection  of  decency,  morality, 
and  good  order,  or  for  the  security  of  the  gov- 
erning power;  the  effective  recognition  by  the 
state  of  the  right  which  every  person  has  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  aU  the  laws  and  of  all  so- 
cial privileges  without  any  regard  to  difference 
of  religion. 

To  this  sncceeded  the  King's  declaration  for  an  univer- 
sal tMeraUon.  Evelyn,  Diary,  March  12, 1672. 

ToleraMon  is  of  two  kinds :  the  allowing  to  dissenters 
the  unmolested  profession  and  exercise  of  their  religion, 
but  with  an  exclusion  from  ofBces  of  trust  and  emolument 
in  the  state,  which  is  a  partial  toleration;  and  the  admit- 
ting them  without  distinction  to  all  the  civil  privileges 
and  capacities  of  other  citizens,  which  is  a  complete  tol- 
eration. P(Uey,  Elements  of  Political  Knowledge,  x. 

4.  A  disposition  to  tolerate,  or  not  to  judge  or 
deal  harshly  or  rigorously  in  cases  of  differences 
of  opinion,  conduct,  or  the  like;  tolerance. — 

5.  In  wee?.  &nd  physiol;  same  as  tolerance,  3. 
Military  surgery  supplies  many  illustrations  of  tolera- 
tion of  shook  and  mildness  of  collapse  after  severe  inju- 
ries to  the  medullary  substance  of  the  hemispheres. 

J.  U.  Camochan,  Operative  Surgery,  p.  328. 

6.  Same  as  tolerance,  4. 

In  Germany  and  in  the  United  States  all  silver  coins, 
in  France  and  Austria  the  major  silver  coins,  are  of  the 
fineness  900,  with  a  tderoMon  of  3  units. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXn.  71. 

7.  A  license  to  gather  oysters  or  operate  oys- 
ter-beds, 'nie  tee  is  a,  toleration  fee.  [Brookha- 
ven.  Long  Island.]  -Act  of  Toleration,  in  Eng.  law. 
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the  name  given  to  the  statute  1  Will,  and  Mary  (1689), 
cap.  18,  by  which  Protestant  dissenters  from  the  Church 
of  England,  except  such  as  denied  the  Trinity,  on  condi- 
tion of  taking  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  and 
repudiating  the  doctrine  of  transnbstantiation,  and,  in  the 
case  of  dissenting  ministers,  subscribing  also  to  the  Thirty, 
nine  Articles,  with  certain  exceptions  relating  to  cere- 
monies, ordination,  infant  baptism,  etc.,  were  relieved 
from  the  restrictions  under  which  they  had  formerly  lain 
with  regard  to  the  exercise  of  religious  worship  according 
to  their  own  forms,  =Syn.  See  tolerance. 

tolerationist  (tol-e-ra'shon-ist),  n.  [<  tolera- 
tion +  -ist]  One  who  advocates  toleration. 
Mncyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  552. 

tolerator  (tol'e-ra-tor),  n.  [<  LL.  tolerator,  one 
who  endures,  <  h.' tolerare,  endure,  tolerate: 
see  tolerate.']  One  who  tolerates.  /.  JD'Israeli, 
Curios,  of  Lit.,  rv.  139. 

tolhouset,  "•  An  obsolete  spelling  of  toll- 
house. 

tolibantt  (tol'i-bant),  n.    Same  as  turban. 

toling,  n.    See  tolling'^. 

tolipanet,  n.    Same  as  turban. 

toll!  (tol),  n.  [<  ME.  tol,  tolle,  <  AS.  tol,  toll  = 
OS.  tolna  =  OFries.  tolne,  tolene,  tolen  =D.  tol  = 
MLG.  toln,  tolen,  tollen,  tolne,  tolle  =  OHG. 
MHG.  zol,  Or.  soil  =  Icel.  tollr  =  Sw.  tull  =  Dan. 
told  (Goth,  not  recorded),  toU,  duty,  custom; 
orig.  *toln-  (OS.  tolna,  etc.)  {In  >  II  by  assimila- 
tion), lit. '  that  which  is  counted  or  told,'  from 
a  strong  pp.  of  the  verb  represented  by  the 
secondary  weak  forin  tell,  count,  etc. :  see  tell, 
and  of.  tale^,  number,  etc.  Not  connected  with 
LL.  telonium,  <  Gr.  Te^&viov,  a  custom-house, 
etc.  (ML.  toloneum,  tolonium,  tolnetum,  etc., 
toll,  are  perverted  forms  of  telonium,  appar. 
simulating  toll).]  A  tax  paid,  or  duty  imposed, 
for  some  use  or  privilege  or  other  reasonable 
consideration. 

Therfor  gelde  ge  to  alle  men  dettis,  to  whom  tribute 
trihut,  to  whom  tol,  tol  [custom,  A.  V.]. 

Wyelif,  Kom.  xiii.  7. 
Toulouse  the  riche, 
I  gif  the  .  .  . 

The  tolle  and  the  tachementez,  tavemez  and  other. 
The  towne  and  the  tenementez  with  towi'ez  so  hye. 
That  towchez  to  the  temperaltee,  whilles  my  tyme  lastez. 
DIorte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1568. 
The  word  tott,  in  its  earliest  use,  appears  to  have  signi- 
fied a  franchise  enjoyed  by  lords  of  manors,  and  is  defined 
by  Glanvill  as  the  liberty  of  buying  and  selling  in  one's 
own  land.  Encyc.  Brit,  XXIII.  436. 

(a)  The  payment  claimed  by  the  owners  of  a  port  for  goods 
landed  or  shipped  there. 

Of  wine,  a  toU  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term  was 
taken  by  Uie  king's  officer  from  every  ship  having  in  cargo 
ten  casks  or  more,  on  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  a  port  in 
England — viz.,  one  cask  from  a  cargo  of  ten  up  to  twenty 
casks,  and  two  casks  from  a  cargo  of  twenty  or  more,  un- 
less the  toU  formed  the  subject  of  a  composition  in  the 
way  of  a  money  payment. 

S.  Bowell,  Taxes  in  England,  I.  83. 
(6)  The  sum  charged  by  the  owners  of  a  market  or  fair 
for  goods  brought  to  be  sold  there,  or  for  liberty  to  break 
the  soil  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  temporary  structures, 
(c)  A  portion  of  grain  retained  by  a  miller  as  compensa- 
tion for  grinding,  (d)  A  fixed  charge  made  by  those  con- 
cerned in  the  maintenance  of  roads,  streets,  bridges,  etc., 
for  the  passage,  as  at  a  toll-gate,  of  persons,  goods,  and 
cattle,  (e)  A  compensation  for  services  rendered,  espe- 
cially for  transportation  or  transmission :  as,  cansd  tolls, 
railway  tolls,  and  other  charges  have  raised  the  price  of 
wheat. 

As  the  expense  of  carriage  is  very  much  reduced  by 
means  of  such  public  works,  the  goods,  notwithstanding 
the  toll,  come  cheaper  to  the  consumer  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  done. 

Adam  SmiiJi,  Wealth  of  Nations,  v.  1. 

The  estimate  for  special  despatches  includes  telegraph 

tolls  and  pay  of  the  correspondents  who  furnish  the  news. 

The  Century,  XL.  260. 

Toll  thorough,  the  toll  taken  by  a  town  for  persons,  cat- 
tle, or  goods  going  through  it,  or  crossing  a  bridge  or  ferry 
maintained  at  its  cost. 

Toll  thorough  is  paid  for  the  use  of  a  highway.  In  this 
case,  if  charged  by  a  private  person,  some  consideration, 
such  as  repair  of  the  highway,  must  be  shown,  as  such  a 
toll  is  against  common  right      Encyc.  Brit,  XXm.  436. 

Toll  traverse,  the  toll  exacted  for  passage  or  traffic  over 
private  land,  bridges,  ferries,  etc. — Toll  tume,  or  turn 
toll,  a  toll  paid  at  the  return  of  beasts  from  a  fair  or  mar- 
ket where  they  were  not  sold. — To  run  toll,  to  avoid  the 
payment  of  toll  by  running  through  the  toll-gate.  =Syil. 
Duty,  Tribute,  etc.  See  tax. 
toUi  (tol),  V.  [<  ME.  tollen  =  Icel.  tolla  =  Sw. 
tulla  =  Dan.  tolde,  tax,  take  toll ;  from  the 
noun.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  pay  toll  or  tallage, 
as  on  a  purchase. 

As  ich  leyue  for  the  lawe  asketh 

Marchauns  for  here  merchaundlse  in  meny  place  to  tollen. 

Piers  Plowman  (C^  xiv.  61. 

I  will  buy  me  a  son-in-law  in  a  fair,  and  toll  tor  this ;  I'll 

none  of  him.  Shak.,  All's  Well,  v.  3.  149. 

2.  To  take  toll ;  exact  or  levy  toll ;  especially, 
to  take  a  portion  of  grain  as  compensation  for 
grinding. 

Wel  coude  he  stelen  corn  and  tcMen  thryes. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  662. 


toll 

No  Italian  priest 
Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominion. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iil.  1. 164. 

TLA  trans.  To  take  as  a  part  of  a  geneial  con- 
tribution or  tax;  exact  as  a  tribute. 

Lilte  the  bee,  totting  [var.  cvlling]  from  every  flower 

The  virtuous  sweets.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  6. 78. 

For  the  Customers  of  the  King  of  Tnrkeman  totted,  of 
enery  flue  and  twentie,  one.    Punhas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  422. 

toU^  (tol),  V.  t.  [Also  irreg.  tole,  formeriy  tool; 
<  ME.  tollen,  later  sometimes  tolen,  draw,  allure, 
entice,  tollien,  also  tullen,  draw,  allure,  entice, 
tiUe,  <  AS.  *tyllaniafor-tyllan,  draw  away  from 
the  mark,  allure :  see  tUl?.']  If.  To  draw ;  puU ; 
tug;  drag. 

But  as  a  traytour  atteynted  thei  toled  hym  and  tugged  hym. 

York  Plays,  p.  482. 
The  sensitive  appetite  often,  yea  and  for  the  most  part, 
toalethSLuA  haleth  the  will  to  consent  and  follow  her  plea- 
sures and  delights.    T.  Wright,  Passions  of  the  Mind,  L  8. 

2.  To  tear  in  pieces.  EalUwell  (under  tole). 
[Prov.  Eng.l — 3.  To  draw;  invite;  entice;  al- 
lure. 

Tis  a  mermaid 
Has  tol'd  my  son  to  shipwreck. 

Middteton  and  Dekker,  Roaring  Girl,  i.  1. 
The  farmer  tolled  the  animal  out  of  his  sty,  and  far  down 
the  street,  by  tempting  red  apples. 

B.  T.  Cooke,  Somebody's  Neighbors,  p.  60. 

toll*  (tol),  V.  [Formerly  also  tole;  a  particular 
use  of  toll^,  puU,  the  sense  having  passed  from 
'  pull  a  bell,'  i.  e.  pull  the  rope  so  as  to  make 
the  bell  sound,  to  '  make  the  bell  sound.']  I. 
trans.  1.  To  cause  (a  bell)  to  sound  with  sin- 
gle strokes  slowly  and  regularly  repeated,  as  for 
summoning  public  bodies  or  religious  congre- 
gations to  their  meetings,  for  announcing  a 
death,  or  to  give  solemnity  to  a  funeral;  spe- 
cifically, to  ring  (a  bell)  by  striking  it  with  a 
hammer  without  swinging. 

To  Tott  a  Bell,  which  is  to  make  him  strike  onely  of  one 
side.  Minsheu,  1617. 

1  heard  the  bell  toU'd  on  thy  burial  day. 

Cowper,  My  Mother's  Picture. 

A  bell  of  very  moderate  weight  will  soon  pull  an  ordi- 
nary wall  to  pieces  if  rung  in  full  swing  across  it.  The 
bells  in  "  bell  gables"  can  hardly  ever  be  safely  rung  for 
that  reason,  but  only  tolled. 

Sir  E.  Beckett,  Clocks,  Watches,  and  Bells,  p.  372. 

2.  To  give  out  or  utter  by  tolling  or  striking, 
as  the  sound  of  a  bell  or  a  clock. 

And  bells  tdU'd  out  their  mighty  peal. 
For  the  departed  spirit's  weal. 

Scott,  L.  of  I.  M.,  vi.  30. 
Clear  and  loud 
The  village-clock  tolled  six. 

Wordsworth,  Influence  of  Natural  Objects. 

3.  To  call  attention  to  or  give  notice  of  by 
slowly  measured  sounds  of  a  bell ;  ring  for  or 
on  account  of. 

A  sullen  bell, 
Kemember'd  tolling  a  departing  friend. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  i.  1. 103. 

One  set  slow  bell  will  seem  to  toU 
The  passing  of  the  sweetest  soul 
That  ever  look'd  with  human  eyes. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Ivii. 

n.  intrans.  To  give  out  the  slowly  measured 
sounds  of  a  bell  when  struck  singly  and  at  reg- 
ular intervals,  as  in  calling  meetings,  or  at  fu- 
nerals, or  to  announce  the  death  of  a  person. 
The  clocks  do  toU, 
And  the  thh'd  hour  of  drowsy  morning  name. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  (cho.). 
ToU  for  the  brave ! 
The  brave  that  are  no  more ! 

Cowper,  Loss  of  the  Eoyal  George. 

The  Curfew  Bell 
Is  beginning  .to  toll. 

Longfellow,  Curfew. 

toll*  (tol),  n.  [Formerly  also  tole;  <  toll^,  v.'] 
The  sounding  of  a  beU  with  slowly  measured 
single  strokes. 

But  here  some  seventeen  years  after  tbey  were  bid  to  a 
bitter  banquet :  aU  slaine  at  the  tofe  of  a  bell  throughout 
the  whole  Island,  which  is  called  to  this  day  the  Sicilian 
Evensong.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  185. 

toll*  (tol),  V.  t.  [<  L.  tollere,  lift  up,  take  away: 
see  tolerate."]  in  law,  to  take  away;  vacate; 
annul. — To  toll  an  entry,  in  law,  to  annul  and  take 
away  a  right  of  entry. 

tollable  (to'la-bl),  a.    [<  tom  +  -ahle.]    Sub- 
ject to  the  payment  of  toll :  as,  tollable  goods. 
tollage  (to'laj),  n.    [<  tolV-  +  -age.]    Toll;  ex- 
action or  payment  of  toll. 
By  taxyng  and  toUage.         SkeUon,  Colyn  Cloute,  1.  364. 
By  Leofric  her  Lord  yet  in  base  bondage  held, 
The  people  from  her  marts  by  tollage  who  expell'd ; 
Whose  Duchess,  which  desir'd  this  tribute  to  release. 
Their  freedom  often  begg'd. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xiiL  270. 

tollarf,  n.  [Also  tollwr:  "so  called  because 
bounds  are  terminated  by  holes  cut  in  the 
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earth,  which  must  be  renewed  and  visited  once 
a  year"  (<  Com.  toll,  doll,  a  hole),  "or  because 
he  receives  the  tolls  or  dues  "of  the  lord  of  the 
soil"  (see  toller^).  Sorlase  (Jago).]  Same  as 
houndsr,  3. 
toll-bait  (tol'bat),  n.  Minced  or  chopped  bait 
thrown  overboard  to  toll,  lure,  or  attract  fish ; 
gurry-bait;  tollings.  it  is  usually  chum  or  stosh,  and 
IS  often  salted  to  keep  until  wanted  for  use.  The  process 
of  using  toll-bait  is  often  called  ehumming  or  chumming 
up.    Also  throW'iatt. 

In  the  old  style  mackerel  fishing,  however,  clams  were 
chopped  up  (often  with  a  mixture  A  menhaden)  and  sprin- 
kled overboard  as  toUJmtt  to  attract  the  macKSrel  to  the 
surface.  Fisheries  of  U.  S.,  V.  ii.  594. 

toll-bar  (tol'bar),  n.  A  bar  or  beam,  or  (now 
usually)  a  gate,  thrown  across  a  road  or  other 
passage  at  a  tollhouse,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting passengers,  vehicles,  cattle,  etc.,  from 
passing  without  payment  of  toll ;  a  turnpike. 
[Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

It  would  often  be  nearly  1  o'clock  A.  M.  before  we  reached 
the  Newington  toll-Jiar,  which  was  our  general  point  of 
separation.  Harpers  Hag.,  t.yyt  44g. 

toll-book  (tol'bTik),  TO.  A  book  in  which  horses, 
cattle,  and  goods  to  be  sold  at  a  fair  were  en- 
tered for  payment  of  tolls. 

Some  that  were  Maides 
E'en  at  Sun  set,  are  now  perhaps  i'  th'  ToiHeAiooke. 

C.  Toum«ur,  Revenger's  Tragedy,  iL  2. 

toUbooth  (tol'both),  n.  [Also  tolbooth;  <  ME. 
tolbothe  (=  Cr.  zollbude  =  Sw.  tullbod  =  Dan. 
toldbod) ;  <  tolU  +  booth.]  If.  A  booth,  stall, 
or  office  where  tolls,  taxes,  or  duties  are  col- 
lected. 

And  whanne  Jhesus  passide  fro  thennus,  he  say  a  man, 
Matheu  hi  name,  sittynge  in  a  tolbothe  [at  the  receipt  of 
custom,  A.  v. ;  at  the  place  of  toll,  R.  V.]. 

Wydif,  Mat.  ix.  9. 

2.  A  town  jail:  so  called  with  reference  to  the 
fact  that  the  tollbooth  or  temporary  hut  of 
boards  erected  in  fairs  and  markets,  in  which 
the  customs  or  duties  were  collected,  was  often 
used  as  a  place  of  confinement  or  detention  for 
such  as  did  not  pay,  or  were  chargeable  with 
some  breach  of  the  law  in  buying  or  selling ; 
hence,  any  prison. 

The  Maior  refused  to  give  them  the  keys  of  the  Toll- 
booth  or  town-prison. 

Fuller,  Hist.  Cambridge,  viL  25.    (Davies.) 

Adjacent  to  the  tolbooth,  or  city  jail  of  Edinburgh,  is 
one  of  three  churches  into  which  the  cathedral  of  St.  Giles 
is  now  divicled,  called,  from  its  vicinity,  the  Tolbooth 
Church.  Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ii. 

3.  A  town  hall.    Salliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
tollbooth  (tol'both),  V.  t.    [<  tollbooth,  n.]    To 

imprison  in  a  tollbooth.    Bp.  Corbet. 

toll-bridge  (tol'brij),  n.  A  bridge  where  toll 
is  paid  for  passing  over  it. 

toll-collector  (t61'ko-lek"tor),  n.  1.  A  func- 
tionary who  collects  tolls  and  charges. 

The  Tott  Collector  [of  Chepping  Wycombe]  is  apjpointed 
by  the  common  council,  during  pleasure,  to  receive  the 
tolls  and  stallage  of  the  market  and  fair,  and  the  quit-rents 
of  the  corporation.         JUunicip.  Corp.  Beport,  1835,  p.  43. 

2.  A  counter  or  registering  device  to  indicate 
the  numher  of  persons  passing  a  turnstile. — 

3.  In  a  grain -mill,  a  device  attached  to  the  feed 
to  take  out  the  toll,  or  miller's  compensation. 
E.  B.  Knight. 

toll-corn  (t61'k6m),  n.  Com  taken  at  a  mill  in 
payment  for  grinding. 

toll-disll  (tol'dish),  n.  A  dish  or  bowl  for  mea- 
suring the  toU  in  mills.  See  toll^  (c).  Also  for- 
merly called  toll-hop. 

The  millers  totte-dish  also  must  be  according  to  the 
standard.  Now  millers  are  to  take  for  the  telle  but  the 
twentieth  part,  or  24  part,  according  to  the  strength  of 
their  water,  and  costome  of  the  realm. 

Dalton,  Countrey  Justice  (1620).    (flares.) 

"  Take  thy  staflt,  Miller,"  he  added,  "and  keep  thy  head," 

...  the  thieves  in  the  meantime  laughing  and  crying  to 

their  comrade,  "Miller,  beware  thy  toll-dish  [humorously 

for  head] ! "  Scott.,  Ivanboe,  xL 

tolleri  (to'lfer),  «.  [<  ME.  tollere,  tollare,  <  AS. 
tollere,  tolnere  =  OFries.  tolner  =  D.  tollemar  = 
MLG.  tollener,  toller  =  OHG.  zollandri,  zolneri, 
MHG.  zolnsere,  solner,  G.  sSUner  =  Dan.  tolder; 
as  tolP-  +  -eri.]  1.  One  who  collects  taxes ;  a 
toll-gatherer. 

TaUlours  and  tynkeres  and  totteres  in  marketes. 
Masons  and  mynours  and  many  other  craftes. 

Piers  Plotiman  (B),  Prol.,  1.  220. 

2.  In  a  grist-mill,  an  attachment  for  the  auto- 
matic separation  of  the  toll  from  the  grist ;  a 
toll-collector.    E.  H.  Enight. 

toller^  (to'l&r),  n.  [Also  toler;  <  tom  +  -eri.] 
A  variety  of  dog  used  in  decoying  ducks. 
See  tolling^,  3.     [U.  S.] 

toller*  (t6'16r),  n.    One  who  tolls  a  bell. 
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toUeryf  (t6'l6r-i),  n.     [<  ME.  *tollerie,  tolrie;- 
<  tolP-  +  -ery.]    The  taking  of  tolls ;  tax-col- 
lecting. 
Petre  wente  ajen  to  fishing,  but  Mathew  not  to  his  toMe- 
WyOif,  Select  Works  (ed.  Arnold),  U.  188, 

ToUetan  (tol'e-tan),  a.  [ME.  ToUetane,  <  L. 
Toletanus,  pertaining  to  Toletum,  <  Toletum,  a 
town  in  Spain,  now  Toledo.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Toledo.— ToUetaa  tables,  same  aeAlphonHne- 
taJoles  (which  see,  under  Alphmeine) :  so  called  as  beingp 
adapted  to  the  city  of  Toledo.  Also  tables  Toletaties. 
His  tables  Tolletanes  forth  he  brought 
Ful  wel  corrected,  ne  ther  lakked  nou^t. 

Chaucer,  Franklin's  Tale,  1.  646. 

toll-free  (tol'fre),  a.  Free  from  the  obligation 
of  paying  toll  or  duty. 

A  remission  of  the  feefarm  of  their  city  to  the  extent  ot 
602.  a  year,  in  order  that  all  persons  visiting  York  might 
be  made  tott-free.  J.  Qairdner,  Richard  III.,  ii. 

Behould  the  Teeth,  which  Tovl-free  grinde  the  food, 
3E'rom  whence  themselues  do  reap  more  grief  then  good. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  L  7. 

toll-gate  (tdl'gat),  n.  A  gate  where  toll  is. 
taken ;  a  toll-bar. 

It  afforded  a  southern  stranger  a  new  kind  of  pleasure- 
to  travel  so  commodiously  without  the  intorruptiun  of 
tfAUgaJtes. 
Johneon,  Journey  to  Western  Islands  (Works,  VIIL  211). 

toll-gatherer  (t61'gaSH"6r-6r),  n.  [<  ME.  tol- 
gadere;  <  tolP-  +  gatherer.]  One  who  collects 
tolls  or  duties. 

Matheu,  that  was  of  Judee,  .  .  .  fro  the  office  of  a  t<^- 
gaderer , . .  was  clepid  to  God.  Wydif,  Prol.  to  Mat. 

Toll-gatherers  are  ever  ready  to  search  and  exact  sound 
tribute.  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels  (ed.  1638),  p.  36. 

toU-hallt  (tol'hai),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  tole- 
hall;  <  tolt^  +  hall.]    Same  as  tollbooth. 

Skinners  rew  [row]  reaching  from  the  pillorie  to  the 
tolehall,  or  te  the  high  crosse. 

Stanihurst,  Descrip.  of  Ireland,  ill.  (Holinshed'a 
[Chron.,  I.). 
toU-hopt  (tol'hop),  n.    A  toll-dish. 
tollhouse  (tol'hous),  n.     [Formerly  also  tol- 
house;  <  MB.  tolhous;  <  tolP-  +  housed.]     1. 
Same  as  tollbooth.    [Now  prov.  Eng.  and  rare.] 
Our  Sauyor  Crist  goyng  by  sawe  the  publycan  named 
Leui,  otherwyse  Mathew,  syttynge  at  the  tolhous. 

Sir  R.  Gwylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  49. 

May  not  this  person  have  been  connected  with  the  toU 

house  or  "tolbooth  "  (as  our  town  halls  were  called  in  the 

Middle  Ages)?  In  this  place  [Great  Yarmouth]  the  name 

of  tolhmise  is  still  retained  [1889]. 

y.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VHI.  213. 

2.  A  house  placed  on  or  beside  a  road  near  a 
toll-gate,  or  at  the  end  of  a  toll-bridge,  where 
the  toll-taker  is  stationed. 

tolling^  (to'ling),  n.  [Also  toUng;  verbal  n.  of 
toll?,  v.]  1.  The  use  of  toll-bait  to  attract  fish ; 
the  practice  or  method  of  drawing  fish,  as  a 
school  of  mackerel,  by  means  of  gurry,  chum, 
or  stosh  thrown  overboard.  The  tolling  is  done 
by  one  of  a  crew  while  the  others  fish. —  2.  pi. 
Toll-bait. — 3.  A  method  of  decojdng  or  lunng 
ducks.    See  the  quotation.    [U.  S.] 

The  system  pursued  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the 
North  Carolina  Sounds,  and  known  as  toling,  is  the  most 
successful.  It  is  as  follows ;  A  small  dog,  an  ordinary 
poodle,  or  one  very  much  similar  to  that,  white  or  brown 
in  color,  and  called  the  toler  breed,  is  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  is  trained  to  run  up  and  down  on  the  shore  in 
the  sight  of  the  ducks,  directed  by  the  motion  of  his  own- 
er's hand.  The  curiosity  of  the  ducks  is  excited,  and  they 
approach  the  shore  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  object 
which  has  attracted  their  attention.  They  raise  their 
heads,  look  intently,  and  then  start  in  a  body  for  the 
shore.  Dogs  of  Great  Britain  amd  America,  p.  271. 

tolling^  (to'ling),  n.  [Formerly  also  toling; 
verbal  n.  of  tol^,  v.]  1.  The  act  of  sounding 
a  bell.  See  toll^. — 2.  The  sound  produced  hy 
a  bell  under  single  measured  strokes  of  the 
clapper. 

It  [the  campanero]  Is  especially  celebrated  for  its  ex- 
traordinary voice,  which  is  compared  with  the  tolling  of  a 
bell.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  IV.  475. 

The  great  superiority  of  tone  of  bells  ringing  in  full 
swing  over  tolling,  and  even  of  tolling  over  striking  by  a 
clock  hammer,  has  been  often  noticed. 

Sir  E.  Beckett,  Clocks,  Watebes,  and  Bells,  p.  378. 

3.  A  peculiar  bell-like  sound  said  to  be  made 
hy  bees  before  they  swarm.     [Scotch.] 

Most  observen  also  affirm  that  in  the  evening  before 
swarming  an  uncommon  humming  or  buzzing  is  heard  in 
thelilve,  and  a  distinct  sound  from  the  queen,  called  toll- 
ing or  calling.  Mr,  Hunter  compares  it  to  the  notes  of  a 
pianoforte.      Edin.  Encyc,  art.  Bee,  quoted  in  Jamieson. 

tolling-lever  (to'liug-lev^fer),  n.  A  lever  or 
shank  projecting  from  the  top  of  the  clapper, 
and  pulled  by  means  of  a  light  rope,  to  sound 
the  bell,  it  is  designed  to  save  the  heavy  swinging  of 
the  bell  in  a  weak  tower,  SirE.  Beckett,  Clocks,  Watehes, 
and  Bells,  p,  371. 

toll-man  (tol'man),  «.  A  toll-gatherer;  the 
keeper  of  a  toll-bar. 
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And  now  the  tumpike-gateB  again 

Flew  open  in  sliort  apace ; 
Tlie  toll-nun  thioldng,  as  before, 
Iliat  Gilpin  rode  a  race. 

Cowper,  John  Oilpin. 
tol-lol  (tol-lol'),  a.     [Perhaps  from  tolerable.'] 
Tolerably  good;  pretty  fair.     [Slang.] 
tol-lol-isn  (tol-lol'ish),  a.   Tolerable.    [Slang.] 
Lord  Kelson,  too,  was  pretty  well — 
ThiA  is,  tol-lol-igh! 
W.  S.  BUbert,  Mystic  Selvagee. 
toUon  (tol'on),  n.    Same  as  toyon. 
tolo  (t6'16),"».    [African.]     The  koodoo,  Strep- 
siceros  Tcudu,  an  African  antelope.    See  out  un- 
der koodoo. 

tolosa-WOOd  (to-lo'sa-wud),  n.  An  Australian 
shrub  or  tree,  Fitto^orum  hicolor. 
tolsestert  (tol-ses'tfr),  n.  [ME.  "tolsester  (ML. 
tolsestrum),  <  tolU  +  sester,  sexter  (<  L.  sextari- 
vs) :  see  sester,  sexter."]  A  duty  paid  by  tenants 
of  some  manors  to  the  lord  for  liberty  to  brew 
and  sell  ale.    Imp.  Diet. 

tolseyt  (tol'si),  ».  l<tolli  +  sey(toTsee^'i).]  A 
toUbooth;  also,  a  place  where  merchants  usu- 
ally assembled  and  commercial  courts  were 
held. 

The  place  under  it  is  their  Tolsey  or  Exchange,  for  the 
meeting  of  their  merchants. 

Defoe,  Tour  through  Great  Britain,.!!!.  239.    (Daviea.) 

tolt  (tolt),  n.  [<  ML.  tolta  (OF.  tolte,  etc.),  <  L. 
tollere,  take  away:  see  toM*.]  In  old  Enff.  law, 
a  writ  whereby  a  cause  depending  in  a  oourt- 
baron  was  removed  into  a  county  court. 

Toltec  (tol'tek),  n.  [Mex.]  A  member  of  a 
race  of  Mexico  which,  according  to  tradition, 
coming  from  the  north,  ruled  the  country  from 
the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  century,  their  power 
passing  later  to  the  Aztecs.  The  remains  of  Mex- 
ican architecture  which  have  been  ascribed  to  them  con- 
sist principally  of  colossal  pyramidal  structures  of  adobe 
bricks — temples  and  buildings  of  greait  size  and  rude  plan 
corresponding  to  the  needs  of  a  communal  state  of  soci- 
ety. The  last,  which  are  elaborately  decorated  with  rude 
sculpture  in  high  relief,  seem  to  show  that  the  Toltecs 
were  a  people  of  some  civilization ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  weav- 
ing, pottery,  hieroglyphic  writing,  and  perhaps  with  that 
of  working  metals.  Their  religion  is  said  to  have  been 
mild,  and  their  laws  just.  Their  civilization  was  overlain 
by  tliat  of  the  Aztecs,  who  ingrafted  on  it  many  bloody 
religious  rites  and  childish  social  practices. 

Toltecan  (tol'te-kan),  a.  [<  Toltee  +  -an.]  Ec- 
lating to  the  family  of  ancient  civilized  peoples 
dwelling  in  Mexico,  and  in  Peru  and  various 
parts  of  South  America.    Encyc.  Brit. 

tOlter  (tol'tfer),  V.  i.  [<  MB.  tolteren;  cf.  totter.] 
To  struggle;  flounder.  Halliwell.  (Trov. Bng.] 

tolu  (to-lii'  or  to'lti),  n.  [Short  for  Tolu  ialsam 
or  balsam  of  Tolu,  so  called  as  being  brought 
from  Tolu,  now  Santiago  de  Tolu,  in  the  United 
States  of  Colombi^. 
The  origin  of  Tolu  in 
this  name  is  not  as- 
certained.] A  bal- 
sam obtained  from 
incisions  through  the 
bark  of  Myroxylon 
Toluifera,  an  ever- 
green tree  60  or  80 
feet  high,  found  in 
the  uplands  of  the 
United  States  of  Co- 
lombia. It  is  a  semi- 
fluid substance,  becom- 
ing at  length  hard  and 
brittle,  of  properties  like 
those  of  the  balsam  of 
Peru,  but  less  decided. 
It  is  somewhat  used  in 
medicine,  and  much 
more  in  perfumery,  for 
burning  pastilles.  More 
fully  named  balsam  of 
tolu. 

toluene  (tor u-en),  TO.  ,^  „  „„  , 

[<  tolu  +  -ene.]  Methyl  benzene  (C6H5.CM3), 
a  hydrocarbon  forming  a  colorless  mobile  liquid 
having  the  odor  of  benzene,  and  of  specific  grav- 
ity 0.883  at  32°  F.  It  is  soluble  to  some  extent  in  al- 
cohol, ether,  and  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  and  dissolves  io- 
dine, sulphur,  and  many  resins.  It  is  obtained  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  tolu  and  many  other  resinous  bodies,  by  the 
action  of  potash  on  benzylic  alcohol,  and  by  heating  toluic 
acid  with  lime.    Aim  toluol.  ^  .    o  _i_ 

tolugt,  V.  t.  [ME.  toluggen,  tologgen;  <  to-'  + 
lug\]    To  pull  about. 

Listliohe  Iyer  lepe  awey  thanne, 
Lorkynge  thorw  lanes  eo-iMffsreiJ  of  manye. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  11.  216. 

toluic  (to-lu'ik),  a.  [,<tolu  +  -ie.]  Pertaining  to 
or  produced  from  tolu.— Toluic  acid,  an  aromatic 
monobasic  acid  (CgHi.  CH3.  COgH),  a  homologue  of  benzoic 
acid.    It  has  three  isomeric  modifications. 

toluol  (tol'u-ol),  n.  [<  tolu  +  -ol]  Same  as 
toluene. 


Tolu-tree  {Myroxylon  Toluifera). 
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tolutationt  (tol-u-ta'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  tolut-,  in 
tolutim,  on  a  trot,  toluiaris,  trotting  (<  tollere, 
lift:  see  tolerate),  +  -aUon.  Cf.  «ro<i.J  A  pa- 
cing or  ambling.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. ,  iv.  6. 

tolu-tree  (to-lu'tre),  n.  The  tree  yielding  tolu. 
See  tolu. 

Tolypeutes  (tol-i-pu'tez),  ™.  [NL.  (Uliger, 
1811),  <  Gr.  ToTmrevuv,  wind  off,  achieve,  <  toTA- 
■K7I,  a  clue,  ball.]  A  genus  of  armadillos,  of  the 
family  Dasypodidie,  including  the  three-banded 
armadillo  or  apar,  T.  tricinctus.  Two  others  are 
described.    See  out  under  apar. 

tolypeutine  (tol-i-pii'tin),  a.  and  n.  [<  Tolypeu- 
tes+-im^.]  I,  a.  Eclating  or  belonging  to  the 
genus  Tolypmites ,-  like  an  apar. 

II.  n.  A  member  of  the  genus  Tolypeutes. 
Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  V.  50. 

toini  (torn),  n.  [<  ME.  Torrme,  Thomme,  abbr.  of 
ThomaSji  LL.  Thomas,<  Gr.  ea/iag,<  Heb.  Thoma, 
lit.  'twin.'  Cf.  Thomas  Bidymus, '  Thomas  the 
twin,'  the  name  of  one  of  the  apostles.]  1. 
[cap,  or  I.  c]  A  familiar  form  of  the  common 
Christian  name  Thomas.  Used,  like  the  name  Jack, 
as  a  generic  name  for  a  man  or  a  fellow,  implying  some  de- 
gree of  slight  or  contempt:  as,  a  torn-tool ;  Tom  o'  Bedlam. 

It  happened  one  time  that  a  Tom  of  Bedlam  camenip  to 
him,  and  had  a  mind  to  have  thrown  him  from  the  battle- 
ments, saying,  "Leap,  Tmn,  leap." 

Aymey,  Lives  (Thomas  More). 

"Tom  E,aw,  the  Griffin,"  a  name  which  used  to  be  ap- 
plied to  a  subaltern  in  India  for  a  year  and  a  day  after  his 
joining  the  army.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  X.  172. 

2.  Used,  Wk^jadk,  attributively  or  in  composi- 
tion with  the  name  of  an  animal,  a  male :  as,  a 
totn^oat ;  hence,  as  a  noun,  a  male ;  specifically, 
a  male  cat. 

Tom  =  "  male  "is  commonly  used  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Liphook,  Hampshire,  when  little  animals  or  birds  are 
spoken  of.  The  word  frequently  stands  by  itself,  as  in  the 
question  "  Is  it  only  the  tfyms  which  sing  ?  "  i.  e. ,  only  the 
male  nightingales  and  cuckoos ;  but  it  also  appears  in  nu- 
merous compounds,  I  have  heard  iom-rat,  tom-rabbit,  tom- 
mouse,  tom-hedgehog,  towi-ferret,  *om-weasel,  tom-robin, 
tom-thrush,  Jom-blackbird,  toni-pigeon,  fewu-turkey.  Tom- 
cock  is  rarely  used  in  referring  to  the  domestic  fowl,  but 
such  words  as  tomAnahraa,  and  foin-bantam  are  quite  com- 
mon. A  sparrow,  however,  is  a  jack-sparrow,  and  a  dog 
or  larger  animal  is,  I  believe,  never  a  tmn. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VI.  109. 

Cats  in  each  clime  and  latitude  that  dwell. 
Brown,  sable,  sandy,  grey,  and  tortoiseshell, 
Of  titles  obsolete,  or  yet  in  use, 
Tmn,  Tybert,  Eoger,  Eutterkin,  or  Puss. 
Hudde^ford,  Monody  on  Dick,  an  Academical  Cat,  Salma- 
[gundi,  1791.    (Quoted  in  if.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  V.  360.) 

St.  The  knave  of  trumps  at  gleek. 

Tmn,  the  knave,  is  nine,  and  tidie,  the  four  of  trumps, 
is  four :  that  is  to  say,  you  are  to  have  two  apiece  of  the 
other  two  gamesters.      Wit's  Interpreter,  p.  366.    (Naires.) 

4.  A  close-stool.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  5. 
A  machine  formerly  used  in  gold-washing,  first 
in  the  southern  Atlantic  States,  and  later  in 
California,  where,  however,  it  was  soon  super- 

\  seded  by  the  sluice,  it  is  a  trough  set  in  an  inclined 
position,  about  20  inches  wide  at  the  upper  and  30  at  the 
lower  end,  nearwhioh  for  a  short  distance  the  wooden  bot- 
tom is  replaced  by  one  of  perforated  sheef^iron,  the  holes 
being  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  Through  these  holes 
the  finer  gravel  and  sand  with  the  gold  pass  into  a  some- 
what wider  flat  box  with  riflles,  on  which  the  precious 
metal  is  caught  by  the  help  of  the  current  and  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  stirring  with  the  shovel.  The  torn  is  some- 
thing like  the  "rocker,"  except  that  it  is  longer,  and  has 
no  rocking  motion.  Both  are  very  rough  and  cheap  ma- 
chinery; and  most  of  the  stuff  originally  worked  by  their 
aid  has  been  washed  over  again,  and  sometimes  a  great 
number  of  times.— Bottle  Tom,  the  bottle-tit,  a  bird — 
Long  torn,  (a)  Nant.,  a  long  gun  as  distinguished  from 
a  carronade ;  a  large  gun,  especially  when  carried  amid- 
ships on  a  swivel-carriage,  etc.,  as  distinguished  from  the 
smaller  guns  carried  in  broadside,  (fi)  Same  as  def.  5, 
above.  <c)  A  kind  of  large  pitcher  or  water-can  in  use  in 
England  in  the  ear- 
ly part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  — 
Old  Tom.  See  old. 
—Tom  and  Jerry, 
a  hot,  frothy,  highly 
spiced  drink,  made 
of  eggs,  sugar,  rum, 
cinnamon,  cloves, 
allspice,  etc.— Tom 
Cox'B  traverse. 
See  traverse. 

tom^t.m-  A  Mid- 
dle English  form 
of  toom.  AlUter^ 
atime  Poems  (ed. 
Morris),  iii.  135» 

tomahawk 
(tom'a-hak),  n. 
[Formerly  also 
(given  as  In- 
dian) tomdhack 
(Smitt),  tama- 
haae  (Webster), 
tamohake  (Stra- 


tomato-gall 

chey);  of  Amer.  Ind.  origin:  Algonkin  tome- 
hagan,  Mohegan  tumnahegan,  Delaware  tamot- 
hecan,  a  tomahawk :  explained  by  Lacombe  from 
the  Cree  dialect — otomahuk,  knock  him  down, 
otdmahwaw,  he  is  knocked  down.]  1.  The  war- 
ax  of  the  Indians  of  North  America.  The  head 
was  sometimes  the  horn  of  a  deer  put  through  a  piece  of 
wood  in  the  form  of  a  picluix,  sometimes  a  long  stone' 
sharpened  at  both  ends,  used  in  the  same  way.    After  the; 


Tomahawks. 


Tomahawk  with  Stone  Head. 


advent  of  white  traders  iron  was  brought  into  use  for  the 
heads.  The  tomahawk  is  also  used  as  a  hatchet  (Capt. 
John  Smith.)  The  blunt  side  of  the  head  is  sometimeB 
formed  into  a  pipe-bowl  which  communicates  with  a  tu- 
bular hollow  made  in  the  handle,  the  whole  serving  as 
a  tobacco-pipe. 

It  was  and  is  the  custom  of  the  Indians  to  go  through 
the  ceremony  of  burying  the  tomahawk  when  they  ms^e 
peace;  when  they  went  to  war  they  dug  it  up  again. 
Hence  the  phrases  "to  bury  the  tomahawk"  and  "to  dig 
up  the  tomahawk"  are  sometimes  used  by  pohtical  speak- 
ers and  writers  with  reference  to  the  healing  up  of  past 
disputes  or  the  breaking  out  of  new  ones.  BarUett. 

Then  smote  the  Indian  tomahawk 
On  crashing  door  and  shattering  lock, 

Whittier,  Pentucket. 

2.  In  her.,  a  bearing  representing  a  hatchet  of 
some  fanciful  form,  supposed  to  be  an  Indian 
tomahawk.— To  bury  the  tomahawk.  See  the  quota- 
tion from  Bartlett,  above. 
tomaiawk  (tom'a-h&k),  v.  t.  [<  tomahawk, ».] 
To  strike,  out,  or  Mil  with  a  tomahawk. 

I  have  noticed,  within  eighteen  months,  the  death  of  an 
aged  person  who  was  Ummhawked  by  the  Canadian  savages 
on  their  last  incursion  to  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut 
Biver.  Everett,  Orations,  I.  385. 

tomalley,  tomally  (to-mal'i), «.  [Appar.  a  var. 
of  tourmalin,  with  ref .  to  the  color.]  The  soft 
yellowish  or  greenish  hepatic  substance  or  so- 
called  liver  of  the  lobster.  As  used  for  food 
it  is  also  called  sauce.  See  green-gland  (under 
gland)  and  hepatopanoreas. 

tomalline  (to-mal'in),  n.    Same  as  tomMley. 

toman,  tomaun  (to-mSn',  -man'),  n.  [Some- 
times also  tomand;  =  It.  tomano  (Plorio),  < 
Pers.  toman,  a  coin  so  called,  <  Mongol  tomm^ 
ten  thousand.]  A  current  gold  coin  of  Persia, 
worth  Is.  2id.  English  (about  |1.76). 

One  of  the  Khan's  followers  assured  me  that  his  chief 
would  lose  at  least  three  thousand  tomans  of  his  income 
were  this  brigandage  suppressed.     CyDoruman,  Merv,  xii. 

tomataf,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  tomato.  Jeffer- 
son, Notes  on  Virginia  (1787),  p.  64. 

tomato  (to-ma'to  or  to-ma'to),  n. ;  pi.  tomatoes 
(-toz).  [Formerly  also  iOTOato;  =r.  tomate,< 
Sp.  Pg.  tbmate,  <  Mex.  tomatl,  a  tomato.]  .  The 
fruit  of  a  garden  vegetable,  Lycopersieum  escw- 
lentum,  native  in  tropical  South  America,  now 
vridely  cultivated  for  its  esculent  fruit  in  tem- 
perate as  well  as  tropical  lands ;  also,  the  plant 
itself.  The  stem  is  ordinarily  weak  and  reclining,  much 
branched,  becoming  4  feet  long,  but  in  a  Erench  variety 

—  the  upright  or  tree  tomato  —  erect,  and  sustaining  its 
own  fruit.  The  leaves  are  interruptedly  pinnate,  and  stain 
green  by  contact.  It  has  a  small  yellow  flower,  the  parts 
of  which  are  often  multiplied  in  cultivation.  The  fruit  is 
a  berry,  normally  one-  or  two-celled  and  small ;  under  cul- 
ture, often  many-celled  and  complicated  in  structure  as  if 
by  the  union  of  several  fruits,  large  and  of  a  depressed- 
globose  form.  A  simple  pear-shaped  form  exists ;  and  in 
one  very  distinct  variety,  L.  cerasifonne,  the  cherry-  or 
currant-tomato,  the  fruit  is  scarcely  larger  than  a  large 
currant,  and  is  borne  in  long  racemes.  The  color  is  com- 
monly some  tint  of  red,  sometimes  yellow,  in  one  variety 
nearly  white.  The  tomato-fmit  is  of  a  soft,  P^lpy  texture 
and  peculiar  slightly  acid  flavor.  It  is  nutritious  and 
wholesome,  with  laxative  and  antiscorbutic  properties. 
The  tomato  was  introduced  into  Europe  early  in  the  six- 
teenth century  ;  but  its  esculent  use  in  northern  countries 
began  much  later.  In  the  United  States  it  was  known  only 
as  a  curiosity  till  about  1830.  It  is  often  called  love-apple, 
a  translation  of  the  French  pomme  d'amour,  which  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  former  Italian  name  pmnw  dm,  Mori,  the' 
plant  having  reached  Italy  through  Morocco.  From  this 
name  aphrodisiac  properties  have  been  ascribed  to  it. — 
Cannibal's  tomato,  a  Polynesian  shrub,  Solanum  anthro- 
pophagorum,  with  dark  glossy  foliage,  and  berries  of  the 
size,  shape,  andcolorof  small  tomatoes.  The  fruit  is  some- 
times made  into  a  sauce,  and  the  leaves  are  used  as  a  vege- 
table, having  been  formerly  considered  a  requisite  of  a. 
cannibal  feast.— Cherry-  or  currant-tomato.    See  def. 

—  Husk-tomato.  Same  as  strawberry-tomato.— StlAV- 
berry  tomato.  See  strawberry  tomato.— TomaXo  catch- 
up. See  catchup.— TOTOatO-trait  worm,  thelarvaot  Heli- 
othis  armigera,  a  common  and  cosmopolitan  noctuid  moth. 
It  feeds  ^o  upon  cotton-bolls,  the  ears  of  Indian  corn, 
and  many  other  plants.  See  out  under  HeHothis.—To- 
mato  hawk-moth,  the  tomato-sphinx.— Tree-tomato, 
(a)  See  def.    (6)  See  Cyphomandra. 

tomato-gall  (to-ma'to-g&l),  n.  A  gall  made 
upon  the  twigs  of  the  grape-vine  in  the  United 
States  by  the  gall-midge  iMsioptera  vitis:  so 


tomato-gall 

called  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  the  fruit 
of  the  tomato. 

tomato-plant  (to-ma'to-plant),  «.  The  herb 
tomato,  particularly  the  young  seedling  in- 
tended for  transplanting. 

tomato-sauce  (to-mS.'to-s§,s),  n.  A  preparation 
of  tomatoes  to  be  used  as  a  dressing  for  meat. 

tomato-sphinz  (to-ma'to-sfingks),  n.  The  to- 
mato hawk-moth,  a  sphingid,  the  adult  of  the 
tomato-worm. 

tomato-worm  (to-ma't6-w6rm),  n.  The  larva 
of  the  sphingid'  moth  Protoparce  celeus,  the 


Tomato-wonn  {Protofarce  celeus). 


common  five-spotted  sphinx,  which  feeds  on 

the  foliage  of  the  tomato-plant  in  the  United 

States. 
tomaun,  n.    See  toman. 
tom-azt  (tom'aks),  n.    [An  aeoom.  form  of  torn- 

ahawk  (formerly  tomahacle,  etc.)']  Atomahawk. 

An  Indian  dressed  as  he  goes  to  war  may  bring  company 
together ;  bat  if  he  carries  the  acalping-knif  e  and  tfym-ax 
there  are  many  true  Britons  that  wUl  never  be  persuaded 
to  see  him  but  through  a  grate.     Johnaon,  Idler,  So.  40. 

tomb  (tSm),  n.  [<  ME.  tonibe,  towmbe,  tumbe,  < 
OP.  tumbe,  tombe,  F.  tombe  =  Pr.  tomba  =  Sp. 
Pg.  tumba  =  It.  tomba,  <  LL.  tumba  (rare),  <  G&. 
Ti/ifiog,  a  sepulchral  mound,  barrow,  grave, 
tomb,  also  a  tombstone ;  prob.  akia  to  L.  tumvr- 
lus,  a  mound:  see  tiimultis.}  1.  An  excavation 
in  earth  or  rook,  intended  to  receive  the  dead 
body  of  a  human  being ;  a  grave ;  also,  a  cham- 
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High  tomb,  an  altar-tomb.— Ledger  tomb,  a  tomb  cov- 
ered with  a  ledger.    See  ledgeri,  1  (ii). 
tomb  (tom), ».  *.     l<tomb,n.'i    To  bury ;  inter ; 

i^*°™^-  -The  stone 

That  tonibs  the  two  is  justly  one. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 

tombac,  tombak  (tom'bak),  n.  [Also  tomback, 
tambae,  formerly  tambayeke,  tombaga;  =  F.  tom- 
bac  =  Sp.  tumbaga  =  Pg.  tambOfCa,  tambacme  = 
It.  tombaceo,  <  Malay  tdmbaga,  tambaga,  Java- 
nese tembaga,  copper,  <  Skt.  iamrika,  ta/mra,  cop- 
per. ]  One  of  the  many  names  of  brass ;  Prince's 
metal;  Mannheim  gold.  Simaoraaitrnnbaeaie 
names  indiscriminately  applied  to  varieties  of  brass 
used  (or  mock  jewelry.  Various  analyses  of  alloys  sold 
under  the  name  of  tambae  show  from  82  to  99  per  cent, 
of  copper  and  corresponding  amounts  of  zinc.  Some 
French  varieties  of  tombac  contain  a  small  percentage  of 
lead  besides  the  copper  and  zinc. 

The  King  made  him  [the  General]  a  feast ;  the  dishes 
were  of  gold,  or  Tambayeke  (which  is  mixed  of  gold  and 
brasse).  PurcTun,  Pilgrimage,  p.  549. 

tomb-bat  (tom'bat),  n.    A  bat  of  the  genus 
Taphozous;  a  taphian:  so  called  because  the 


Tombstone,  X3th  century. — 
Church  of  St.  Martin,  Z-aon, 
France.  (From  VloUet-le-Duc's 
"  Diet,  de  I'Architecture.") 


Roman  Rock -tomb. — The  Khuzneh,  Fetra,  Arabia. 

ber  or  vault  formed  wholly  or  partly  in  the  earth, 
with  walls  and  a  roof,  or  wholly  above  ground, 
for  the  reception  of  the  dead,  whether  plain, 
or  decorated  by  means  of  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, etc. ;  a  mausoleum;  a  sarcophagus.  See 
also  cuts  under  catacomb,  lAjoian,  and  altar- 
tomb. 

Twenty  thousand  men 
That  ...  go  to  their  graves  like  beds,  fight  for  a  plot . . . 
Which  is  not  tffmJb  enough  and  continent 
To  hide  the  slain.  SImk.,  Hamlet,  iv.  4.  64. 

Methinks  I  see  thee  .  .  . 

As  one  dead  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomi. 

Shak.,  B.  and  J.,  ill.  5.  56. 

2.  A  monument  erected  to  preserve  the  mem- 
ory of  the  dead;  any  sepulchral  structure;  a 
cenotaph. 

In  the  cuntre  of  Acaya,  tber  he  kyng  was, 
Ys  he  blrit  in  a  burgh,  Sd  a  bright  tmimbe. 

DestrucHm  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  13964. 

I  paused  to  contemplate  a  tomb  on  which  lay  the  effigy  of 
a  knight  In  complete  armor.   Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  214. 

3.  Same  as  altar-cavity. 

Every  altar  used  for  the  celebration  of  mass  must,  ac- 
cording to  lloman  Catholic  rule,  contain  some  authoiized 
relics.  These  are  Inserted  into  a  cavity  prepared  for  their 
reception,  called  "the  tomb,"  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
and  sealed  up  with  the  episcopal  seal. 

Eneyc.  Brit.,  XX.  857. 

4.  Figuratively,  the  end  of  earthly  life ;  death. 

Young  Churchill  fell  as  Life  began  to  bloom ; 
And  Bradford's  trembling  Age  expects  the  Tmrib. 

Prior,  Ode  to  George  Villiers. 


Tomb-bat  i,Tcij>hozous  nudiventris), 

original  species  was  found  in  the  chambers  of 
Egyptian  pyramids. 

tombestereti  )>•    See  tumbester. 

tomb-house  (tSm'hous),  n.  A  tomb;  a  mauso- 
leum. 

Someyears  later  the  unfinished  chapel  was  given  by 
Henry  vm.  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  for  long  after  it  was 
known  as  Wolsey's  tomb-houge.     Erusye.  Brit.,  XXIV.  601. 

tombic  (tbm'ik),  a.  [<  tomb  +  4c.']  Pertain- 
ing to  tombs;  particularly,  noting  the  view 
that  the  Great  Pyramid  of  B^pt  was  designed 
exclusively  for  sepulture.     [Eecent.] 

The  merely  tombic  theory  (to  use  a  word  coined,  I  ima- 
gine, by  Professor  Flazzi  Smyth,  and  more  convenient  per- 
haps than  defensible). 

It.  A.  Proctor,  Great  Pyramid,  p.  172. 

tombless  (tom'les),  a.  [<  tomb  +  -less.]  With- 
out a  tomb. 

Lay  these  bones  in  an  unworthy  urn, 
TomMeee,  with  no  remembrance  over  them. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  L  2.  229. 

tomblyt,  adv.    An  old  spelling  of  toomly. 

tomboc  (tom'bok),  n.  [Javanese.]  A  weapon 
with  a  long  handle  or  staff,  used  by  the  people 
of  Java  and  the  neighboring  islands.  It  is 
sometimes  a  spear,  and  sometimes  it  has  a 
blade  like  that  of  a  halberd. 

tombola  (tom'bo-la),  n.  [=  P.  tombola,  <  It. 
tombola,  a  kind  of  lottery,  appar.  <  tornbola/re, 
fall,  tumble:  see  tumbie.]  A  lottery  game 
popular  in  Prance  and  in  the  southern  United 
States.  Fancy  articles  are  offered  for  prizes;  a  card 
containing  several  numbers  is  given  to  each  person,  and 
all  the  numbers  on  the  card  must  he  drawn  in  order  to 
secure  a  prize. 

A  pair  of  statuettes,  a  golden  tobacco-box,  a  costly 
jewel-casket,  or  a  pair  of  richly  gemmed  horse-pistols 
.  .  .  went  into  the  shop-window  of  the  ever^ohliging 
apothecary,  to  be  disposed  of  by  (omioJo. 

0.  W.  CdUe,  Grandissimes,  p.  144. 

tomboy  (tom'boi),  ».  [<  *oml  +  boy'^.]  If.  A 
rude,  boisterous  boy. 

Is  all  your  delite  and  loy 
In  whlskyng  and  ramping  abroade  like  a  Tom  bay? 

Udall,  Bolster  Doister,  it  4. 

2.  A  wild,  romping  girl ;  a  hoyden. 

Tumbe.  To  Dance  .  .  .  hereof  we  yet  call  a  wench  that 
sldppeth  or  leapeth  like  a  boy,  a  Tornhoy. 
Veritegan,  Eestitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence  (ed.  1628), 

[p.  234. 
The  color  in  her  face  was  warmer  as  she  exclaimed, . . . 
"  Just  think  of  me  at  that  age— what  a  tomboy  I  was ! " 
The  Century,  XT.T.  562. 

3t.  A  worthless  woman ;  a  strumpet. 
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To  be  partnered 
With  tomboys  hired  with  that  self  exhibition 
Which  your  own  coffers  yield ! 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  L  6. 122. 

This  is  thy  work,  woman,  .  .  . 

The  seeing  of  your  simpering  sweetness,  you  Ally, 

Yon  tit^  you  tomboy  ! 

Beau,  arid  Fl.,  Knight  of  Malta,  iL  1. 

tombstone  (tbm'ston),  n.     [<  tomb  +  stone.] 

1 .  A  stone  placed  over  a  grave,  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  deceased;  a  sepulchral  monu- 
ment. 

Make  not  error 
A  tombitone  of  your  virtues, 

whose  fair  life 
Deserves  a  constellation. 
Beau,  and  Fl.,  Thierry  and 
[Theodoret,  iv.  1. 

Sometimes  endeavoring  to 
decipher  the  inscriptions  on 
the  tombstonee  which  formed 
the  pavement  beneath  my 
feet. 
Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  211. 

Seated  on  an  npright  tomb- 
stone, close  to  him,  was  a 
strange  unearthly  figure. 
IHckems,  Pickwick,  xxix. 

2.  In  her.,  a  bearing 
representing  a  sar- 
cophagus or*  altar- 
tomb,  usually  having  a 
large  Latin  cross  on 
the  slab  or  top. 

tom-cat  (tom'kat),  n. 
[<  torn^  +  cat^.]  A  male 
eat,  especially  a  full- 
grown  male  eat. 

Sunk  from  a  Lion  to  a  tame 
Tom  Cat. 
Peter  Pindar's  Prophecy 
[(ed.  1789). 

tomcod  (tom'kod),  n.  [Appar.  <  tomX  +  eod^, 
but  said  to  be  corrupted  from  Amer.  Ind.  to- 
cauA,  'plenty-fish.']  1.  The  frost-fish,  Micro- 
gadus  tomcodus  (see  out  under  Microgadiis); 
also,  loosely,  one  of  several  small  fishes  like  or 
mistaken  for  this  one.  Also  tommy-cod. — 2. 
The  jack-fish  or  rock-fish,  a  scorpsenoid  fish, 
Sebastodespaiicispmis.  [Monterey,  California.] 
—  3.  The  kingfish,  Mentifiirrus  nebulosiis.  See 
cut  under  kingfish. 

Tom-doublet  (tom'dub*!),  n.    A  double-dealer. 

He  is  for  a  single  ministry,  that  be  may  play  the  Tom- 
double  under  it. 

Character  of  a  Sneaker  (1705)  (HarL  Misc.,  II.  355X 

[^Davies.) 

tomei  (tom),  n.    [<  P.  tome  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  tomo, 

<  L.  tomus,  a  part  of  a  book,  a  volume,  tome, 

<  Gr.  Tdimq,  a  cut,  piece,  a  part  of  a  book,  a  vol- 
ume, tome,  section,  <  rt/iveiv,  ra/ielv,  cut;  Prom 
this  Gr.  verb  are  also  ult.  E.  atom,  atomy,  tmema, 
tmesis,  entoma,entomology,  etc.,  and  many  words 
ending  in  rtome  or  -tomy,  as  epjioroe,  anatomy, 
lithotomy,  etc.  In  fleani^  it  appears  reduced  to 
a  single  letter.]  A  volume  forming  a  part  of  a 
larger  work ;  any  volume,  especially  a  ponder- 
ous one. 

The  relation  of  their  Christian  Bites  belongs  to  another 
Tome.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  78. 

A  volume  old  and  brown, 
A  huge  Unne,  bound 
In  brass  and  wild-boar's  hide. 

Longfellow,  Golden  Legend,  ii. 

tome^t,  a.    See  toom. 

tomelet  (tom'let),  n.  [Dim.  of  tome.]  A  small 
tome  or  volume. 

toment  (to'ment),  n.  [<  NL.  tomentum,  <  L. 
tomentwm,  a  stuffing  of  wool,  hair,  feathers,  etc., 
for  cushions,  etc.]    Same  as  tomentum. 

tomentose,  tomentous  (to-men'tos, -tus),  a. 
[=  F.  tomentetac  =  Sp.  Pg."  It.  tomentoso,  <  L. 
tomentum,  a  stuffing  of  wool,  hair,  feathers :  see 
toment.]  1 .  In  bot. ,  covered  with  hairs  so  close 
as  seareelyto  be  distinguished;  densely  pubes- 
cent with  matted  wool  or  tomentum;  coated 
vrith  down-like  hairs. —  2.  In  entom.,  clothed 
with  short  inconspicuous  hairs  interwoven  or 
matted  together. — 3.  In  anat,  fleecy;  fldceu- 
lent.    See  tomentum,  2. 

tomentum  (to-men'tum),  n.  [NL. :  see  toment.] 
1.  In  bot.,  a  species  of  pubescenee,  consisting 
of  longish,  soft,  entangled  hairs,  pressed  close 
to  the  surface. — 2.  In  anat.,  the  noeeulent  in- 
ner surface  of  the  pia  mater:  more  fully  called 
tomentum  cerebri. 

tomfool  (tom'fol'),  n.  [<  tomi  +  fooU.]  1. 
A  saiy  fool;  a  trifler:  also  used  attaibutively. 

He  had  resolved  to  treat  these  tomfools  with  proper  con 
tempt,  by  paying  no  more  heed  to  liiem. 

W.  Black,  In  Far  Lochaber.  xiv 
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2.  The  Jamaican  rainbird,  Saurothera  vetula. 
Though  this  is  one  of  the  ground-onolcoos  (see  Smirothe- 
rinm),  it  is  also  at  home  in  trees  and  huslies,  where  it 
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perches  with  ease.  It  is  Intermediate  in  some  respects 
between  the  chaparral-cocic  and  tlie  common  rain-crows 
of  the  United  States,  but  is  much  larger  than  the  latter, 
and,  like  these,  is  supposed  to  foretell  rain  by  its  cries. 
The  coloration  is  mostly  a  toned  gray  or  drab,  but  with 
the  breast  rufous,  and  the  ample  fan-shaped  tail  framed 
in  blaci:  and  white. 
tomfool  (tom'fiJl'),  V.  i.  [<  tomfool,  ».l  To  act 
foolishly  and  triniiigly.     [CoUoq.] 

"And  leave  you  to  go  Unmfoolirm  out  there  again?"  asks 
Jim.  Shoda  Bmtghton,  Alas,  xziz. 

tomfoolery  '(tom'fs'16r-i),  n.  [<  tomfool  + 
-er-y.']  1.  Poolish  trifling;  ridiculous  beha- 
vior; nonsense. 

"Foolery" was  thought  of  old  sufficiently  expressive; 
nothing  short  of  tomfoolery  will  do  now, 
Landor,  Imag.  Conv,,  Archdeacon  Hare  and  W.  Landor. 

2.  Silly  trifles;   absurd  ornaments  or  knick- 
knacks. 

The  bride  must  have  a  trousseau  of  laces,  satins,  jewel- 
boxes,  and  tomfoolery.     Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  xxxvi. 

tomfoolish  (tom'f o'lish),  a.  [<  tomfool  +  -js/»i.] 
Like  a  tomfool ;  apt  to  indulge  in  tomfoolery. 
[Bare.] 

A  man  he  is  by  nature  merry. 
Somewhat  Tom-foolish,  and  comical,  very. 

Southey,  Kondescripts,  viii,    (Davies.) 

tomfoolishness  (tom'fo'lish-nes),  n.  Tomfool- 
ery. The  Century,  XXXV.  675.  [Rare.] 
tom-hurry  (tom'nur'i),  n.  The  common  skua. 
See  cut  under  skua.  [Cornwall,  Bng.] 
tomia,  n.  Plural  of  tomium. 
tomial  (to'mi-al),  a.  [<  tmnium  +  -al.'\  In  or- 
nith.,  cutting,  "as  apart  of  the  bill;  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  tomia,  or  to  a  tomium:  as,  the 
tomial  edge  of  the  bill ;  tomial  serration. 
Tomicus  (tom'i-kus),  n.  [NL.  (LatreUle,  1810), 
<  Gr.  TOfUicdc,  of  or  for  cutting,  <  rS/iveiv,  ra/ielv, 
cut :  see  tome."]  A  large  and  wide-spread  genus 
of  bark-beetles,  of  the  family  ScolyUdx,  having 
the  antennal  club  large  and  oval  or  rounded, 
the  declivity  of  the  elytra  deeply  concave  with 
acute  margin  and  usually  strong  teeth,  and  the 
tibisB  coarsely  serrate.  About  60  species  are  known, 
of  which  13  are  commonly  found  under  the  bark  of  conifer- 
ous trees  In  the  United  States.  T.  calUgraphvx  is  the  fine- 
writing  bark-beetle,  so  called  from  the  character  of  its 
bmrows  under  pine-bark. 

tomin  (to'min),  n.     [=:F.  tomin,  <  Sp.  tmrdn, 
a  weight  of  twelve  grains,  <  Ar.  tomn,  an  eighth 
part.]    A  jewelers'  weight  of  twelve  grains. 
tomiparoiis  (to-mip'a-ms),  a.     [<  Gr.  ro/i^,  a 
cuttmg,  a  section  (i  riuvetv,  rapelv,  cut:'  see 
tome^),  +  L.  parere,  produce,  bring  forth.]   In 
lot.,  producing  spores  by  division. 
tomium  (to'mi-um),  n. ;  pi.  tomia  (-H,).    [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Toii6(,  cutting,  sharp,  <  re/ivew,  rafislv,  out : 
see  tomei.]    In  ornith.,  the  cutting  edge  of  a 
bird's  bill;  either  of  the  opposing  edges  of  the 
upper  and  under  mandible,  which  meet  in  ap- 
position along  the  commissure.    There  are  four 
tomia— right  and  left  upper,  and  right  and  left  lower. 
The  former  are  the  superior  or  maxillary  tomia;  the  latter 
the  inferior  or  mandibular  tomia.    See  cut  under  bUl'-. 
tomjohn  (tom'jon),  n.    Same  as  tonjon.^ 
tomkin-post  (tom 'kin-post),  n.   In  a  grain-mill, 
the  post  supporting  the  pivot-end  of  the  bridge- 
tree.    E.  H.  Knight. 

tomling  (tom'ling), «.  [,<  torn^  + -ling.']  Amale 
kitten.  Southey,  Letters.  (Davies.)  [Eare.] 
tomlyt,  adv.  A  Middle  English  form  of  toomly. 
tommy  (tom'i),  ». ;  pi.  tommies  (-iz).  [Perhaps 
a  particular  application  of  Tomitvy,  a  familiar 
dim.  of  Tom :  see  toml.]  1.  Originally,  a  pen- 
ny roll;  hence,  bread;  provisions;  especially, 
goods  given  to  a  workman  in  lieu  of  wages. 
[In  this  and  the  next  two  uses  slang,  Eng.] 
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Halliwell  sets  down  the  word  tommy,  meaning  pro- 
visions, as  belonging  to  various  dialects.  It  is  now  cur- 
rent  among  the  "navvy"  class.  .  .  .  Hence  we  have  the 
name  of  an  institution  righteously  abhoiTed  by  political 
economists,  the  store  belonging  to  an  employer  where  his 
workmen  must  take  out  part  of  their  earnings  in  kind,  es- 
pecially in  tommy  or  food,  whence  the  name  of  tommy- 
shop  Maemillan's  Mag.    (Imp.  Diet.) 

2.  A  tommy-shop.— 3.  The  system  of  paying 
workmen  in  goods  in  place  of  money;  the  truck 
system.— 4.  A  simple  fellow.  HalUioell.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  — 5.  Atom-eat.  [Colloq.]— 6.  A  small 
round  lever  used  to  tighten  round-headed  screw- 
bolts  that  are  perforated  for  this  purpose.— "7. 
The  puffin  or  sea-paiTot,  Fratercula  arctiea.  See 
out  under  puffin.  [Local,  Eng.]  _  soft  tommy, 
(a)  Soft  and  newly  baked  bread,  as  opposed  to  hardtack  or 
sea-biscuit.    [Slang.] 

It  is  placed  in  antithesis  to  soft  and  new  bread,  what 
English  sailors  call  soft  tommy. 

De  Quincey,  Eoman  Meals.  (Davies.) 
Hence— (6)  A  species  of  soft  solder  used  in  the  jewelers' 
trade,  ft  E.  Gee,  Goldsmith's  Handbook,  p.  137. 
tommy  (tom'i),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tommied,  ppr. 
tommyimg.  [<  tommy,  n.]  To  enforce  the  tommy 
or  truck  system  on ;  oppress  or  defraud  by  the 
tommy  system.  [Slang,  Eng.] 
The  (act  Is,  we  are  tommied  to  death. 

Dieraeli,  Sybil,  iii.  1. 
tommy-noddy  (tom'i-nod'i),  n.  1.  The  tad- 
pole-hake, Baniceps  trifureatus.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
— 2.  Same  as  tom^nodd/y,  1. 
tommy-shop  (tom'i-shop),  n.  A  shop  or  store 
conducted  on  the  truck  system;  a  truck-shop. 
[Slang,  Bng.] 

The  employers  .  .  .  supplied  them  [the  miners]  with 
food  in  order  that  they  might  spend  no  money  save  in  the 
truck-shops  or  tommy-shops. 

Hinton,  Eng.  Radical  Leaders,  p.  145. 

tom-noddy  (tom'nod'i),  n.  [Also,  corruptly, 
tom-norry;  itom^  +  noddy'^.]  1.  The  puffin  or 
sea-parrot.  Also  tommy-noddy,  and  tom-norry  or 
tammy-norie.  Seecutunder^M^re.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
—  2.  A  blockhead;  a  dolt;  a  dunce;  a  fool. 

tom-norry  (tom'nor'i),  n.  [Also  tammy-Jnorie : 
see  tom-noddy.]  B&vaeaatom-m.oddy,!.  [Scotch.] 

tom-noup  (tom'nop),  n.  [<  tom^  +  noup,  var. 
of  nope.]  The  black-headed  tomtit,  or  greater 
titmouse,  Parus  major.  See  cut  under  Pans. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Tomobrancfiia  (to-mo-brang'ki-a),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  TOjudf,  cut  (<  Te/ivsiv,  rd/ielv,  cut),+  ^payxM, 
gills:  see  hrancMse.]  In  J.  E.  Gray's  classifl- 
cation  (1821),  one  of  three  orders  of  Saecophora, 
or  ascidians,  distinguished  from  Soloiranchia 
and  from  DipJiyllobranchia. 

to-mornt>  cid'o-  [ME.  to  morwen,  to  morgen,  to 
margen,  etc.:  see  to-morrow,  andcf.  morn,  mor- 
row.]   To-morrow.     Chaucer. 

to-mortow,  tomorrow  (tij-mor'o),  adv.  and  ». 
[<  ME.  to  morwe,  to  morge,  also  to  morwen,  to 
morgen  (see  to-morn),<.  AS.  to  morgen,  to  mergen, 
to  merigen,  on  the  morrow,  in  the  morning:  to, 
to,  on;  morgen,  mergen,  merigen,  dat.  of  mor- 
gen, morrow:  see  morrow,  morn.  Cf.  to-day,  to- 
mght]  I.  adv.  On  the  morrow;  on  the  day  af- 
ter the  present. 
That  Meie  ys  thus  ymaryed  to-morwe  thow  shalt  aspie. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  iii.  46. 
To-morrow  come  never,  on  a  day  which  will  never  ar- 
rive ;  never.    [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 
Ea.  ...  He  shall  have  it  in  a  very  little  Time. 
1^.  When?    Tomorrow  eomxneiier I 

Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  p.  34. 

II,  n.  The  morrow ;  the  day  after  the  present 
day. 
One  to-day  is  worth  two  to-morrows. 

Franklin,  Works,  I.  xxiL 
Beware  of  desp'rate  steps.    The  darkest  day, 
Live  till  to-morrow,  will  have  pass'd  away. 

Cawper,  Needless  Alarm, 
[To-miyrrow,  whether  as  adverb  or  noun,  is  often  used  with 
a  noun  following,  also  adverbial :  as,  to-morrow  morning. 
I  will,  by  to-morrow  dinner-time. 
Send  him  to  answer  thee. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  i.  664.] 

tompion^  (tom'pi-on),  n.  1 .  Same  as  tampion. — 
2,  The  inking-pad  of  a  lithographic  printer. 
Also  tampon. 

tompion^t,  n.  [Said  to  be  so  called  from  the 
maker,  Thomas  Tampion,  who  died  in  1669.] 
A  watch.    Seager. 

Lac'd  in  her  cosins  [stays]  new  appear'd  the  bride, 
A  bubble-bow  and  tmnpian  at  her  side. 

Pope,  Treatise  on  the  Bathos, 

Tom-piper  (tom'pi'per),  n.     1,  A  familiar  term 

for  a  piper. 

So  have  I  seene 
Tomrpiver  stand  upon  our  village  greene, 
Backt  with  the  May-pole,  while  a  jocund  crew 
In  gentle  motion  circularly  threw 
Themselves  about  him,  .  ,  „    ,      ,     ..  „ 

W.  Browne,  Bntannia  s  Pastorals,  n.  2. 
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2.  [?,  c]  The  piper  gurnard,  2>-jflt?a  Z^m,  a  fish. 

[Local,  Bng.] 
Tom-poker(tom'p6'ker), n.  i< Tam^  +polcer''i.] 

A  bugbear  to  frighten  children,     [Prov.  Eng,] 
tompon  (tom'pon),  n.    Same  as  to^nipian\  2. 
tom-pudding  (torn' pud 'ing),  n.     [<  tom^  -\- 

pudding.]  The  little  grebe,  or  dabchiok,  [Prov. 

Eng,  and  Irish,] 
tomrigt  (tom'rig),  ».    [<  to«l  -1-  rigS.]   A  rude, 

wild  girl;  a  tomboy. 

The  author  represents  Belinda  a  fine,  modesi^  well-bred 
lady,  and  yet  in  the  very  next  canto  she  appears  an  arrant 
ramp  and  tomrig. 

Dennis,  On  Pope's  Kape  of  the  Lock,  p.  16.    (Latham.) 

tomtit  (tom'tif),  n.  [<  tam^  -I-  tit^.]  Some 
little  bird ;  a  tit  or  titling,  Speoiflcally— (a)  A  tit- 
mouse of  any  kind.  See  Parina.  (b)  The  tree-creeper, 
Certhia  famUiaris.  [Irish.)  (c)  The  wren.  Troglodytes 
parvulrts.  [Local,  Eng.]  (dt)  The  green  tody  of  Jamaica, 
Todus  viTidis.    See  cut  under  tody.    Brovme;  Brisson. 

tom-tom  (tom' torn),  n.  [Also  tam-tam;  Hind, 
tamtam,  a  drum;  an  imitative  reduplication,] 


1.  In  India,  the  drum  used  by  musicians,  jug- 
glers, public  criers,  etc. —  2.  Same  as  gong\  1. 

tom-tom  (tom'tom),  V.  i.  [<  tom-tom,  n.]  To 
beat  on  a  tom-tom.  Sola,  Trip  to  Barbary,  1866. 

tom-trot  (tom'trof),  n.  A  sweetmeat  for  chil- 
dren, made  by  melting  sugar,  butter,  and  trea- 
cle together.  When  it  is  cooling  and  rather 
stiff,  it  is  drawn  out  into  pieces.    Halliwell. 

I  want  toSy ;  I  have  been  eating  Tom  Trot  all  day, 

Disraeli,  Coningsby,  i,  9, 

tom-turkey  (tom'tfer'-'ki),  n.   [<  tom'^  +  turkey.] 
A  turkey-cock. 
I  never  heard  that  a  tom>'lMrkey  would  set  on  eggs. 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p,  64, 

ton'-  (tun),  n,  [A  form  of  tun,  phonetically  ar- 
chaic, retained  in  designations  of  measure  prob. 
by  reason  of  its  use  in  statutes,  where  the  F. 
and  ML.  forms  are  usually  favored :  see  tunX.] 
It.  A  cask;  hence,  a  measure  of  capacity  used 
for  wine.  See  tuni,  1,-2.  A  measure  of  capa- 
city ;  used  (a)  for  timber,  40  feet  of  oak  or  ash 
timber,  sometimes  48  or  50  feet  of  hewn ;  (6) 
for  flour,  8  sacks  or  10  barrels ;  (c)  for  potatoes, 
10  to  36  bushels ;  (d)  for  wheat,  20  bushels ;  (e) 
for  earth  or  gravel,  1  cubic  yard,  sometimes  23 
cubic  feet;  (f)  for  grindstones,  15  cubic  feet; 
(g)  for  Portuind  stone,  16  cubic  feet;  (h)  for 
salt,  42  bushels ;  (»)  for  lime,  40  bushels ;  (j)  for 
coke,  28  bushels;  (k)  for  the  carrying  capacity 
of  a  ship,  40  cubic  feet  (this  is  what  is  called  the 
actual  tonnage :  see  tonnage). 

Here  arrived  yesterday  a  Dutch  ship  of  300  tons,  with 
250  torn  of  salt,  sent  by  Mr.  Onge  from  Lisbon. 

WirUhrop,  Hist,  New  England,  IL  430, 

3.  A  measure  of  weight,  equal  to  20  hundred- 
weight or  2,240  pounds  avoirdupois  (the  long 
ton),  or  in  the  United  States  to  2,000  pounds 
(the  short  ton). — Sletrlc  ton,  a  measure  of  weight 
equal  to  1,000  kilograms,  or  2,204.6  pounds.— Begister 
ton.    See  tonnage,  2. 

ton^  (ton),  n.  [<  F,  tan,  tone :  see  tane^.  Hence 
tonnish.]  The  prevailing  mode ;  high  fashion; 
style ;  air  of  fashion.     See  hon^ton. 

Nature  ,  .  ,  made  you,  ,  .  .  and  it  then  made  some- 
thing very  lovely ;  and  if  you  would  suffer  us  of  quality 
to  give  you  the  ton,  you  would  be  absolutely  divine. 

Colman,  Jealous  Wife,  ii. 
As  praying's  the  ton  of  your  fashion ; 
A  prayer  from  the  muse  you  well  may  excuse. 

Bums,  Ye  Sons  of  Old  Eillie. 

ton^t,  indef.  pron.    See  tone^. 

ton*t,  »•    -A-  Middle  English  plural  of  toe. 

-ton.  [<  ME.  -toun,  <  AS,  -tUn,  being  the  word 
tun,  town,  used  in  composition :  see  town.]  A 
form  ot-town,  being  the  word  town  used  in  place- 
names,  as  Ashton,  Hampton,  Wolverton,  Merton. 

tonal  (to'nal),  a,  [<  tone^  +  -al.]  1.  In  mu- 
sic, of  or  pertaining  to  tones. 


tonal 

With  this  tonal  syatem  ...  it  has  become  possible  to 
construct  works  of  art  of  much  greater  extent,  and  much 
richer  in  forma  and  parts,  much  more  energetic  in  expres- 
sion, than  any  producible  in  past  ages. 

Hdmholb,  Sensations  of  Tone  (trans.),  p.  382. 

2.  Pertaining  to  tonality:  as,  a  tonal  fugue. — 

Tonal  fugue,  in  mtuic.    See/u^w.— Tonalimitation, 

in  music,  imitation  within  the  limits  of  the  tonality  of  the 

piece. 
tonalite  (to'nal-it),  n.     [<  Tonale  (see  def.)  + 
•  -»te2.]    A  natrie  proposed  by  Vom  Bath  for  a 

variety  of  quartz  diorite  especially  rich  in  bio- 

tite :  it  is  largely  developed  near  Tonale  on  the 

borders  of  Tyrol. 
tonality  (to-nal'i-ti),  n.     [<  F.  tonalite;  as  to- 

nal  +  -ity.'i    1.  In  music:  (a)  The  character  or 

quality  of  tone. 
This  exquisite  quality  of  tomilUy  came  to  the  ear  with 

astonishing  sweetness  and  the  winning  charm  of  artless- 

ness  come  of  the  truest  vocal  art. 

The  Chwrchman,  UV.  469. 

(6)  Same  as  hey^,  7  (o). 

The  Greeks,  among  whom  our  diatonic  scale  first  arose^ 
were  not  without  a  certain  esthetic  feeling  for  tonaWyf 
but  .  .  .  they  had  not  developed  it  so  decisively  as  in 
modern  music. 

HelmhoUz,  Sensations  of  Tone  (trans.),  p.  371. 

2.  In  painting,  the  scheme  of  color  of  a  picture ; 
system  of  tones. 

The  Sesh-painting  is,  however,  timid,  and  wanting  in 
brilliancy,  while  the  general  t<mal/iJty  lacks  force  and  ac- 
cent. The  Academy,  May  25, 1889,  p.  365. 

tonally  (to'nal-i),  adv.  In  music,  in  a  tonal 
manner;  with' careful  observance  of  tonality. 

And  by  this  I  do  not  mean  merely  bits  that  are  rhythmi- 
cally and  lanoiUy  coherent. 

E.  Qumey,  Nineteenth  Century,  XIII.  443. 

to-name  (to'nam),  n.  [Also  erroneously  tue- 
name;  Se.  also  tee-name ;  <  ME.  ioname,  tonome 
(=D.  ioeMaam  =  MLG.  toname='MS.Gr.zuoname, 
G.  eunam^ ;  cf .  Sw.  Ullnamn  =  Dan.  tilnavn) ;  K 
toi  +  jiarreei.]  A  name  added  to  another  name ; 
a  surname ;  specifically,  a  name  in  addition  to 
the  Christian  name  and  surname  of  a  person,  to 
distinguish  him  from  others  of  the  same  name, 
and  usually  indicating  descent,  place  of  resi- 
dence, or  some  personal  quality  or  attribute. 
Such  to-names  are  often  employed  where  the  same  families 
continually  intermarry,  and  where  consequently  the  same 
name  is  common  to  many  individuals.  They  prevail  espe- 
cially among  the  fisher  population  of  the  east  coast  of  Scot- 
land, where  in  gome  places  they  are  called  tee-na'mes. 

Thai  theif  s  that  steills  and  tursis  hame. 
Ilk  ane  of  thame  hes  ane  to-natne; 
Will  of  the  Lawis ; 
Hab  of  the  Schawls. 
Sir  S,  Maitland  of  LetMngton,  Complaint  against  the 
[Thieves  of  Liddesdale. 
"They  call  my  kinsman  Ludovic  with  the  Soar,"  said 
Quentin.    "  Our  family  names  are  so  common  in  a  Scottish 
house  that  where  th^re  iS;no  land  in  the  case  we  always 
give  a  to^name."  Scott,  Quentin  Durward,  iii. 

The  possession  of  a  surname,  a  to-nartie,  a  name  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Christian  name,  had  begun  in  the  twelfth 
century  to  be  looked  on  as  a  needful  badge  of  noble  birth, 
E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  V.  378. 

tonarion  (to-na'ri-on),  n,  [<  Grr.  Tovapurv,  a 
piteh-pipe,  <;  t&voq,  tone :  see  toreei.]  A  kind  of 
pitch-pipe  soipetimes  used  for  the  guidance  of 
orators  in  ancient  times. 

tondino  (ton-de'no),  n.  [It.,  dim.  of  tondo,  a 
plate:  see  tondo.']  A  plate  having  a  small 
bowl-shaped  center  and  a  broad  flat  rim  or 
marly,  especially  in  Italian  decorated  wares 
such  as  majolica. 

tondo  (ton'do),  n.  [<  It.  tondo,  a  plate,  salver, 
sphere,  <  tondo,  round,  abbr.  of  rotondo,  <  L. 
roten(Z«<s,  round :  se&  rotund,  roundX."]  Aplate 
or  dish  with  a  flat  rim  very  wide  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  center,  and  usually  decorated 
with  especial  reference  to  the  border  painted 
upon  this  rim  or  marly.    Compare  tondino. 

tonei  (ton),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  toone  (not 
found  in  ME.,  where  the  older  form/«ne  occurs); 
<  F.  ion  =  Pr.  ton  =  Sp.  tono  =  Pg.  tono  =  It. 
iuono  =  D.  toon  =  MHG.  ton,  don,  G.  ton  =  Sw. 
ton  =  Dan.  tone  (Teut.  <  F.  or  L.),  <  L.  tonus,  a 
sound,  tone,  etc.,  <  Gr.  tSvoq,  a  sound,  tone,  ac- 
cent, tension,  force,  strength,  a  cord,  sinew,  lit. 
a  stretching,  <  Teiveiv,  stretch,  =  L.  ten-drcre, 
stretch:  see  tend^,  thin^.  From  the  same  Gr. 
source  are  ult.  E.  intone,  tonal,  tonic,  atonic,  ato- 
ny, diatonic,  entasis,  tune,  attune,  etc.']  1.  Any 
sound  considered  with  reference  to  its  acute- 
ness  or  gravity  (pitch),  openness,  dullness,  pur- 
ity, sweetness,  harshness,  or  the  like  (quality 
or  timbre),  or  loudness  or  softness  (strength  or 
volume). 

Harmony  divine 
So  smoothes  her  charming  tones  that  God's  own  ear 
Listens  delighted.  MiUon,  F.  L.,  v.  626. 

All  day  the  wind  breathes  low  with  mellower  tone. 

Tennyson,  Lotos- Eatera  (Choric  Song). 
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We  catch  faint  tones  of  bells  that  seem  blown  to  us 
from  beyond  the  horizon  of  time. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  198. 

Specifically — 2.  In  musical  acoustics,  a  sound 
having  definiteness  and  continuity  enough  so 
that  its  pitch,  force,  and  quality  may  be  readily 
estimated  by  the  ear,  and  so  that  it  may  be  em- 
ployed in  musical  relations;  musical  sound:  op- 
posed to  noise.  See  sound^.  Most  tones  are  plainly 
composite,  consisting  of  several  relatively  simple  constit- 
uents called  partUd  tones.  Of  these  the  lowest  in  pitch  is 
usually  the  most  prominent,  and  hence  is  called  the  prin- 
eipal  or  fundamental  tone,  while  the  others  are  called  ac- 
cessory tones,  overtones,  or  harmonics  (see  harrmmic, ».,  1). 
The  difference  in  timbre  between  tones  of  different  voices 
or  instruments  is  due  to  differences  in  the  number  and  rel- 
ative force  of  their  partial  tones.  (See  timbre.)  When  two 
tones  are  sounded  together,  they  frequently  generate  resful- 
tant  tones,  which  are  further  divided  into  diferenMal  and 
summiational  tones.  See  resultant.  [The  term  note  is,  in 
mnsic,  commonly  used  interchangeably  with  tone,  though 
properly  belonging  only  to  the  visible  sign  by  which  the 
latter  is  represented.] 

3.  Modulation,  inflection,  or  accent  of  the 
voice,  as  adapted  to  express  sentiment,  emo- 
tion, or  passion. 

Every  tone,  from  the  impassioned  cry  to  the  thrilling 
aside,  was  perfectly  at  his  [Pitt's]  command. 

Maeaulay,  William  Pitt. 
Her  warbling  voice,  a  lyre  of  widest  range 

Struck  by  all  passion,  did  fall  down  and  glance 
From  tone  to  tone,  and  glided  thro'  all  change 
Of  liveliest  utterance.         Tennyson,  Fair  Women. 
The  tone  in  which  she  spoke  had  become  low  and  timid. 
J.  S.  Le  Fanu,  Dragon  Volant,  ii. 

4.  An  affected  or  artificial  style  of  intonation 
in  speaking  or  reading;  a  sing-song  or  mea- 
sured rhythmical  manner  of  speaking. 

We  ought,  .  .  ■  certainly,  to  read  blank  verse  so  as  to 
make  every  line  sensible  to  the  ear.  At  the  same  time,  in 
doing  so,  every  appearance  of  sing-song  and  tone  must  be 
carefully  guarded  against.        B.  Blair,  Rhetoric,  xxxiii. 

5.  In  music,  one  of  the  larger  intervals  of  a  dia- 
tonic series  or  scale;  a  whole  step  or  "whole 
tone  "  as  distinguished  from  a  half -step  or  semi- 
tone. The  standard  tones  are  the  larger  and  the  smaller 
major  seconds,  acoustically  represented  by  the  ratios  8 :9 
and  9 :  10  respectively.  The  compromise  intervals  by  which 
these  intervals  are  rendered  in  the  system  of  equal  tem- 
perament are  also  called  tones  or  ivhfAe  steps. 

6.  In  Gregorian  music,  a  melody  or  tune  tradi- 
tionally associated  with  a  particular  text ;  an 
ancient  psalm-tune.  See  c7ja»<  (o).  The  origin  of 
these  old  melodies  is  disputed.  They  may  have  been  com- 
posed in  the  early  Christian  period,  but  it  is  more  likely 
that  they  were  imitated  either  from  ancient  Greek  melo- 
dies or  from  the  songs  of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  In  the 
latter  case,  it  is  possible  that  they  preserve  some  of  the 
musical  usages  of  the  temple  music. 

7.  In  med.,  the  state  of  tension  or  firmness 
proper  to  the  tissues  of  the  body;  the  state  in 
which  all  the  parts  and  organs  have  due  ten- 
sion or  are  well  strung;  the  strength  and  activ- 
ity of  the  organs  on  which  healmy  functions 
depend ;  hence,  that  state  of  the  body  in  which 
all  the  animal  functions  are  performed  with 
healthy  vigor.    See  tonicity. 

His  form  robust  and  of  elastic  tone. 

Cowper,  Table  Talk,  1.  218. 
I  have  gained  a  good  deal  in  strength  &nd  tone — and 
my  head  is  just  now  beginning  to  show  tokens  of  improve- 
ment. S.  Bowles,  in  Merriam,  II.  340. 

8.  State  or  temper  of  mind;  mood. 

The  strange  situation  I  am  in,  and  the  melancholy  state 
of  public  affairs,  .  .  .  drag  the  mind  down,  by  perpetual 
Interruptions,  from  a  philosophical  tone,  or  temper,  to  the 
drudgery  of  private  and  public  business. 

Bolingbroke,  To  Pope. 
The  mind  is  not  alway  the  same ;  by  turns  it  is  cheer- 
ful, melancholy,  severe,  peevish,  &c.    These  differences 
may  not  improperly  be  denominated  tones, 

Karnes,  Elements  of  Criticism,  II.  xxv.  §  9. 

9.  Tenor;  spirit;  strain;  quality;  specifically, 
the  general  or  prevailing  character  or  style,  as 
of  morals,  manners,  or  sentiments,  especially  a 
marked  degree  of  such  style. 

I  object  rather  to  your  to™  than  to  any  of  your  opinions. 

Sydney  SmUTi,  To  Francis  Jeffrey,  Sept.  3, 1809. 

Lord  Falmerston  for  many  years  steadily  applied  his 

mind  to  giving,  not  indeed  a  mean  tone,  but  a  light  tone, 

to  the  proceedings  of  Parliament. 

W.  Bagehot,  Eng.  Const.,  vi. 

10.  In  painting,  the  prevailing  effect  of  color, 
or  the  general  effect  produced  by  the  manage- 
ment of  light  and  shade  in  a  picture :  as,  dark, 
light,  or  silvery  tone,  in  color,  tone  is  dependent  upon 
quality — namely,  that  part  of  the  luminosity  or  transpar 
rency  of  an  object  which  is  due  partly  to  its  local  tint  and 
partly  to  the  light  which  falls  upon  it.  In  general,  tone 
depends  upon  the  harmonious  relation  of  objects  in  shadow 
to  the  principal  light.  We  speak  of  a  deep  tone,  a  rich 
tone,  a  vigorous  or  firm  tone,  a  delicate  tone,  meaning  the 
mode  in  which  by  harmonized  relations  rounded  masses 
are  made  more  or  less  distinct,  and  objects  more  or  less 
prominent. 

The  lone  of  Haddon  Hall,  of  all  its  walls  and  towers  and 
stonework,  is  the  gr^  of  unpolished  silver. 

a.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  28. 


tone 

11.  A  quality  of  color;  a  tint;  a  shade. 

The  tones  of  the  marble  of  Pentelicus  have  daily  grown 
more  golden.       J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  212. 

When  in  the  golden  western  summer  skies 
A  fiaming  glory  starts,  and  slowly  fades 
Through  crimson  tone  on  tone  to  deeper  shades. 

R.  W.  Oilder,  Undying  Light. 

A  delicate  fawn-tinted  costume,  in  several  tones,  as  the 

fashion  experts  say.  T?ie  Atlantic,  LXYI.  770. 

12.  In  chromatics,  see  the  first  quotation. 

By  the  totie  of  a  colour  we  mean  its  brightness  or  lumi- 
nosity, i.  e.  the  total  quantity  of  light  it  sends  to  the  eye, 
irrespective  of  the  optical  composition  of  the  light. 
Field's  Chromatography,  Modernized  by  J.  Scott  Taylor, 

[p.  39. 
The  tone  of  the  color  varies  with  the  duration  of  the  im- 
pression as  well  as  with  the  intensity  of  the  light. 

O.  T.  Ladd,  PhysioL  Psychology,  p.  384. 

13.  Inphotog.,  the  color  of  a  finished  positive 
picture,  in  many  processes  due  to  a  chemical 
operation  supplementary  to  those  of  producing 
and  fixing  the  picture :  as,  a  print  of  a  brown, 
gray,  or  black  tone;  also,  sometimes,  the  color 
of  the  film  of  a  negative,  etc . — 1 4.  In  gram. ,  syl- 
labic accent ;  stress  of  voice  on  one  of  the  syl- 
lables of  a  word. — Characteristic  tone.  See  char- 
acteristic. —  Chest-tone,  in  singing,  same  as  chest-voice. 
—  Chromatic  alteration  of  a  tone.  See  chromatic. — 
Combinational  tone,  in  musical  acoustics,  the  third  tone 
that  is  generated  by  the  sounding  together  of  two  differing 
tones.  It  is  produced  by  the  coincidence  of  certain  vibra^ 
tions  in  the  two  sets  of  vibrations.  The  phrase  is  applied 
both  to  the  tones  below  the  generating  tones  and  to  those 
above  them.  See  resultant.  Also  called  combination  tone, 
grave  harmonic,  resultant  tone,  TartinVs  or  differential 
tone  (below),  summational  tone  (above). — Covered  tone, 
in  singing,  a  tone  so  resonated  as  to  seem  to  be  more  or 
less  shut  into  the  mouth.—  Difference  tone,  differen- 
tial tone.  Same  as  comUnaUanal  tone.— Discrete  tones. 
See  discrete,  1. — Fundamental  tone.  See  def.  l  and 
/un(2ar)!«nta2.— Harmonic  tone.  See  harmanie. — Head 
tone. '  See  head-tone. —  Heaxt-tones,  the  sounds  of  tbe 
heart  heard  in  auscultation  of  the  chest.— In  a  tone,  in 
agreement ;  of  one  way  of  thinking. 

I  complained  to  one,  and  to  another ;  but  all  were  in  a 
tone  ;  and  so  I  thought  I  would  be  contented. 

Biehardson,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  II.  xL 
Leading  tone.  See  leading  note,  under  leading'i^.—  Open 
tone^  (a)  In  singing,  a  tone  so  resonated  as  to  seem  to  be 
projected  from  the  mouth,  and  presented  fully  to  the  hear- 
er. Opposed  to  covered  tone.  (6)  In  playing  on  musical  in- 
struments of  the  stringed  ana  brass  wind  groups,  a  tone 
produced  from  an  open  string  or  without  the  use  of  valves 
or  other  modifiers  of  the  pitch.  Opposed  to  stopped  tone. 
-Organ  tone.  See  orpomi.— Partial  tone.  See  jjor. 
Ual. — Participating  tone,  in  mu«ic,  an  accessory  tone; 
especially,  in  a  turn,  one  of  the  tones  added  to  the  princi- 
pal tone.— Passing-tone.   Same  as  passing-note Fres- 

Bure-tone,  in  m^ustc,  a  tone  produced  with  a  sudden  in- 
crease of  force  as  soon  as  it  is  sounded.  See  pressure-note. 
— Quarter  tone,in  music.  Seeguarter-tone. — Eesultant 
tone.  Same  as  comMnalional  tone. — Secondary  tone. 
Same  as  Aaraumu;.- Simple  tone,  a  tone  that  cannot  be 
resolved  into  partial  tones. — Stopped  tone,  in  playing  on 
musical  instruments  of  the  stringed  and  brass  wind  groups, 
a  tone  produced  from  a  stopped  string,  or  with  the  use  of 
valves,  or  with  the  insertion  of  the  hand  into  the  bell,  so 
as  to  modify  the  pitch.—  Summational  tone.  See  com- 
hinational  tone. — Suspended  tone.  See  suspension,  6.  — 
Sustained  tone.  See  sustained.— Syn.cova.tei  tone. 
See  8j/n<;opate.— Tartlni'S  tone.  Same  as  differential 
tone.  See  resultant,  a. =S7a.l.  Noise,  etc.  See  sounds. 
tone^  (ton),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tOTied,  ppr.  toning. 
[Earlymod.  B.  also  toOMe;  (.tone^n.  Ct.tune, 
».]  I.  trans.  1.  To  tune.  See  tune. 
To  Toone,  modulari. 

Levins,  Manip.  Vocab.  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  168. 

2.  To  utter  in  an  affected  or  drawling  tone. 

Shutting  the  eyes,  distorting  the  face,  and  speaking 
.through  the  nose  .  .  .  cannot  so  properly  be  called  preach- 
ing as  toning  of  a  sermon.  South,  Sermons,  IV.  1. 

3.  To  give  tone  or  quality  to,  in  respect  either 
to  sound  or  to  color  or  tint. 

He  had  notforgotten  the  words; . . .  whenever  I  spoke, 
they  sounded  in  my  voice  to  his  ear ;  and  their  echo  toned 
every  answer  he  gave  me. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xxxv. 
A  fine  stucco,  wrought  to  smoothness,  toned  like  marble, 
and  painted  over  with  the  blue  and  red  and  green  deco- 
rations proper  to  the  Doric  style. 

J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  189. 

4.  In  photog.,  to  alter  the  color,  as  of  a  picture 
in  finishing  it,  to  give  it  greater  brilliancy  or  a 
more  agreeable  tint.  This  is  performed  by  the  action 
of  a  cheinical  solution  of  which  the  chief  agent,  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  silver  prints  on  paper,  is  usually  eWorld 
of  gold,  and  changes  the  natural  reddish  hue  to  a  deeper 
brown,  or  to  black  or  gray,  etc.,  as  desired. 

If  not  toned,  it  will  have  an  unpleasant  coppery  color, 
which  seems  almost  unavoidable  m  developed  prints. 

Lea,  Photography,  p.  262. 
To  tone  down,  (a)  In  painting,  to  soften  the  coloring 
of,  as  a  picture,  so  that  a  subdued  harmony  of  tint  may 
prevail,  and  all  undue  glare  be  avoided.  (6)  To  give  a 
more  subdued  tone  to ;  reduce  or  moderate  the  charac- 
teristic opinions  or  expressions  of;  render  less  confident, 
pronounced,  or  decided ;  soften. 

It  was  very  possible  that  her  philosophic  studies  had 
taught  her  the  art  of  reflection,  and  that,  as  she  would 
have  said  herself,  she  was  tremendously  toned  douni. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Confidence,  xyi. 


•    a,  crucible-tonffs 
smiths'  tongs 


tone 

To  tone  up,  to  give  a  higher  tone  or  character  to ;  make 
■more  vigorous  or  forcible ;  heighten ;  strengthen. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  take  on  a  particular  tone; 
-specifically,  to  assume  color  or  tint. 

If  the  prints  are  fumed  in  a  box,  and  are  left  in  too  long, 
they  will  tone  to  a  cold  blue.       Lea,  Photography,  p.  277. 

a.  To  harmonize  in  tone,  color,  or  tint. 

Beaded  passementerie,  which  tonet  in  with  the  delicate 
shades  of  blue,  and  pink  chiffon,  and  dark  velvet. 

The  Spectator  (St.  louisX  XI.  327. 
To  tone  up,  to  gain  in  tone,  strength,  or  vigor. 

The  Bensons  passed  through  Washington  the  other  day 
from  the  South,  and  spoke  of  going  to  Atlantic  City  to  tone 
up  a  little  before  the  season. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  28. 
tone^t/ton),  imdef.  pron.     [ME.  tone,  ton,  toon, 
tane,  in  the  tone  (Sc.  the  tame),  a  misdivision  of 
thet  one,  that  one.    C£.  tother.\    One :  originally 
and  usually  preceded  by  the,  and  usually  fol- 
lowed by  the  tother.    See  etymology.  Compare 
tother. 
Thousulde  doo  bathe  [both] .  .  .  «Ae  tone  and  JAe  totJier. 
Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  29. 

Tlie  toon  yeveth  conysaunce. 
And  the  tother  ignoraunce. 

Som.  of  the  Rose,  1.  6559. 
Many  other  thinges,  touchyng  the  pestilent  secte  of  Lu- 
ther  and  Tyndale,  by  the  tone  bygone  In  Saxony :  and  by 
the  tother  laboured  to  be  brought  into  England. 

SirT.  More,  Worship  of  Images,  Utopia,  Int.,  p.  xci. 

■tone-color  (t6n'kul"or),  n.  In  musical  acous- 
tics, sajne  as  timbre. 

The  variety  of  tone-colour  .  .  .  and  the  brilliant  effects 
obtainable  by  a  full-sized  band  of  artist-performers. 

Oram,  Diet.  Music,  IV.  472. 

toned  (tond),  a.  [<  toriel  +  -ed^.']  Having 
tone  or  a  tone :  much  used  in  composition :  as, 
high-foneti;  shrill-fometf.  SpeciflcaUy— (o)  in  a  state 
of  proper  tension ;  strung. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  ever  existed  a  human 
being  whose  mind  was  quite  as  firmly  toned  at  eighty  as 
at  forty.  Macamay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xiv. 

(J)  Tinted ;  slightly  colored :  noting  paper  and  other  fab- 
rics :  as,  a  two-toned  ribbon,  (c)  In  photog.,  treated  with 
-chemicals  to  improve  the  color. — Toned  paper,  paper  of 
a  very  pale  amber  tint,  intermediate  between  warm  buff 
and  ivory-white. 

What  is  often  called  toned  paper  is  nearer  the  natural 
color— a  yellowish  shade — of  the  pulp. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXV.  120. . 

toneless  (ton'lqs),  a,  [<  tone^  +  -less.']  With- 
out tone;  unmodulated;  unaceentuated. 

His  voice  .  .  .  was  to  Grandcourt's  toneless  drawl .  .  . 

as  the  deep  notes  of  a  violoncello  to  the  broken  discourse 

of  poultry  and  other  lazy  gentry  in  the  afternoon  sunshine. 

George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  xxix. 

tonelessness  (ton'les-nes),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  toneless ;  lack  of  tone,  in  any 
sense. 

Any  dulness  or  tondesmess  on  percussion  at  one  apex 
must,  in  a  doubtful  case,  be  regarded  as  of  great  signifi- 
cance. Lancet,  1889,  II.  1294. 

tone-master  (t6n'mas"t6r),  n.  A  master  or  ex- 
pert in  the  artistic  use  of  tones ;  a  trained  and 
experienced  musical  composer. 

tone-measurer  (ton'mezh'^ur-fer),  n.  Same  as 
monochord. 

tone-painting  (ton 'pan "ting),  n.  The  art, 
process,  or  result  of  depicting  by  means  of 
tones;  musical  description  or  suggestion. 

toner  (to'nfir),  n.    One  who  or  that  which  tones. 

Sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  have  some  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  toners  of  the  vasomotor  nerves. 

Medicdl  News,  IHI.  499. 

tone-relationship  (t6n're-la"shon-ship),  n.  In 
music,  same  as  relation,  9". 

tone-syllable  (ton'sil^a-bl),  n.  An  accented 
syllable.    Imp.  Diet. 

tongl  (t6ng),  n.  [<  ME.  tonge,  tange,  <  AS.  tange, 
tonge,  also  tang  =  OFries.  tange  =  MD.  tanghe, 
D.  tang,  a  pair  of  tongs  or  pincers,  =  MLG-.  tong^t,  n. 
■tange  =  0H&.  zanga,  UH.Gr.  &.  gange  =  Icel,   ■ 
tong  {tang-)  =  Sw.  tdmg  =  Dan.  tang,  tongs ;  of, 
'OHG.  gangar,  MHO-,  ganger,  biting,  sharp,  live 

ly;Teut,    "  ~     "'  ™ ' 

■bite.    Cf.       „  ^ 

ing-  and  lifting-instruments  of  various  forms, 
They  may  be  grouped  under  three  types :  those  consisting 
of  two  arms  hinged  or  pivoted  together  near  the  upper  or 
handle  end,  as  the  common  fire-tongs ;  those  consisting  of 


tongue 

tonge^t,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  tongue. 

tonger  (tdng'er),  n.  [<  toJipi  +  -CT-l.]  One 
whose  occupation  is  the  catohiag  of  oysters 
with  tongs.    Fisheries  of  U.  S.,  II.  515. 

tonging  (tdng'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  tong\  v.] 
The  use  of  the  oyster-tongs ;  the  method  or  prac- 
tice of  taking  oysters  with  tongs.  Fisheries  of 
U.  S.,  II.  513. 

tongkang  (tong'kang'), ».  [E.  Ind.]  A  kind  of 
boat  or  junk  used  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 


ordinary  iire-ton{ 
,    -        ■  -       -=-. -.^'''. /".  bottline-i 

tongs ;    A,  watdimalcers'  tongs :    *",  pincer-tongs ;  J.  flat-bit  "tbi 


,  ice-tongs ;  c, 
bottlers'  tongs;  ^./',  /' 


A,  croolc-bit  tongs;  /,  lioop- tongs; 
tongs ;  0,  hammer-tongs. 


bottlini 

•  -        .  c°"B?.'  ■> ■ 

w,  smiths  pliers ;  n,  angular- 


rf,  black- 
pliers;  ^,  pin- 


.  y  tang = Gx.  6&Kveiv  =  Skt.  ■\/  daric,  dae, 
t.  tangi.l     1.  One  of  a  number  of  hold- 


Thu  havest  divers  [claws]  suthe  stronge, 

Thu  tuengst  [twingest]  thar-mid  so  [as]  doth  a  tmge. 

Owl  and  Nightingale  (ed.  Wright),  1. 166. 
The  tonges  that  drow  the  nayles  out 
Of  f  et,  of  handes,  al  about. 

Holy  Rood  (B.  E.  T.  S.\  p.  188. 
With  that  the  wicked  carle,  the  maister  Smith, 
A  paire  of  red-whot  yron  tongs  did  take 
Out  of  the  burning  cinders,  and  therewith 
Under  his  side  him  nipt.      Spenser,  V.  Q.,  IV.  v.  44. 
He  sat  by  the  fireside,  .  .  .  writing  the  name  of  his 
mistress  in  the  ashes  with  an  old  tongs  that  had  lost  one 
of  its  legs.  Irving,  Salmagundi,  No.  2.    (Davies.) 

Sure  the  shovel  and  ton^s 
To  each  other  belongs. 

Lover,  Widow  Machree. 
[Tongs  were  formerly  used  in  rough  burlesque  music : 

I  have  a  reasonable  good  ear  in  music.  Let 's  have  the 
tongs  and  the  bones.  Sftaft.,  M.  N.  D.,  iv.  1.  32.] 

2.  In  diamond-cutting,  a  two-footed  wooden 
stand  that  has  at  one  end  a  vise-like  iron  hold- 
er, into  which  the  dop  containing  the  diamond 
is  fastened,  holding  the  diamond  against  the 
■  wheel. —  3.  pi.  A  device  for  anchoring  the  body 
of  a  car  to  the  track  when  it  is  not  in  use.  Car- 
Builder's  Did. — 4.  pi.  Trousers.  [Slang,  New 
Eng.] 

The  boys  dressed  in  tongs,  a  name  for  pantaloons  or 
overalls  that  had  come  into  use.  5.  Judd,  Margaret^  i.  6. 
Aspara^s-tongs,  a  pair  of  tongs  with  broad  flat  blades, 
one  of  which  has  a  hooked  or  turned-up  end,  to  retain  the 
stalks  of  asparagus.  A  spoon  and  a  fork  are  sometimes 
hinged  tog^erin.  place  of  the  blades. — Clam-tongs,an 
instrument  for  tonging  clams,  like  oyster-tongs,  but  dif- 
fering inthg-widthof  the^  head;  which  averages  Si  feet. 
—  Coral-tongs,  tongs  used  in  the  coral-fishery. — Dog- 
tongs.    See  the  quotation. 

We  have  never  heard  of  dog  tongs  out  of  Wales.  Mr. 
Owen  figures  one  of  these  instruments,  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  describe  without  an  illustration.  They  were  used 
for  catching  dogs  which  were  so  ill-trained  as  to  fight  dur- 
ing the  time  of  service.  iV.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  I.  479. 

Hammer  and  tongs.  See  AoTmnei-i.— Saxdine-tongs, 
small  tongs,  like  sugar-tongs  but  with  broad  flat  blades, 
used  for  lifting  sardines  out  of  the  box  without  breaking 
them. — Sliding  tongs.  See  slide. — TouTmalln  tongB. 
See  polariseope. 
tongi  (t6ng),  V.  [<  tong\  ».]  I.  trans.  To  seize, 
hold,  or  take  with  tongs. 

Though  there  is  a  planting  interest  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  most 
of  the  oysters  on  sale  are  of  native  growth,  and  Umged  in 
a  part  of  the  bay  called  the  "  gully." 

Fisheries  of  V.  S.,  V.  il.  648. 

II.  intrans.  To  handle  or  use  tongs ;  cap- 
ture something,  as  oysters,  with  tongs. 
He  fishes,  he  tongs  for  oysters.     > 

SerOmei's  Mag.,  VIII.  512. 

An  old  spelling  of  tongue. 
tonga  (tong'gS),  n.    [<  Hind,  tango,.']    A  light 
two-wheeled  vehicle  with  wooden  axletrees, 
drawn  by  ponies  or  oxen,  and  much  used  on  the 
up-country  roads  in  British  India. 

The  Himalayan  tonga  is  a  thing  of  delight.  It  is  easily 
described,  for  in  principle  it  is  the  ancient  Persian  war- 
chariot,  though  the  accommodation  is  so  modified  as  to 
allow  four  persons  to  sit  in  it  back  to  back. 

F.  M.  Craviford,  Mi-.  Isaacs,  ix. 

ben).    See  tonkorbean. 


tongman  (tSng'man),  n.;  pi.  tongmen  (-men). 
One  who  uses  the  tongs  in  taking  oysters ;  a 
tonger.  Also  tongsman.  Fisheries  of  U.  S.,  H. 
525. 

Tongrian  beds.  The  ilame  given  to  the  lower 
division  of  the  Oligoeene  in  Belgium:  so  called 
from  Tongres  in  Belgium.  It  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  Egeln  beds  of  Germany. 

tongs  (tangz).  n.  pi.    See  tonjA. 

tongsman  (tongz'man),  n.  Same  as  tongman. 
Davidson. 

tongue  (tung),  n.  [An  awkward  un-Euglish 
spelling  (first  used  in  early  mod.  E.,  and  appar. 
simulating  the  terminal  form  of  F.  langue, 
tongue ;  cf .  gangue  for  gang,  tuiangue  for  twang, 
etc.)  of  what  would  be  reg.  mod.  *tong  or  rather 
*tmig,  early  mod.  E.  also  toong;  <  ME.  tortge, 
tunge,  <  AS.  tunge  =  OS.  tiumge  =  OPries.  tunge  = 
MD.  tonghe,  D.  tong  =  MLG.  LG.  tunge  =  OHG. 
gungd,  MHG.  G.  gumge  =  Icel.  tunga  =  Sw.  tunga 
=  Dan.  tunge  =  Goth,  tuggo  =  Ir.  Gael,  teanga 
(for  *denga)  =  OL.  dmgua,  L.  lingua  (>  It.  lingua 
=  Sp.  lengua  =  Pg.  limgoa,  lingua  =  F.  langue), 
tongue ;  perhaps  cognate  with  OBulg.  yenguiku 
=  Vohem.  jagyJcyaguildi,  etc.,  =  OPruss.  insuwis, 
tongue,  and  possibly  with  Skt.  jihvd,  Zend  juhu, 
tongue.  The  Gr.  word  is  entirely  different  (see 
glossa).  Prom  the  L.  form  of  the  word  are  de- 
rived E.  lingual,  etc. ,  language"^.]  1 .  The  princi- 
pal organ  of  the  special  sense  of  taste  or  the  gus- 
tatory faculty;  the  lingual  apparatus,  or  lingua. 
It  is  usually  a  fleshy  and  freely  movable  mass  which  partly 

'  fills  the  mouth,  and  has  important  functions  in  the  acts 
of  talking  and  eating.  Together  with  the  lips,  teeth,  and 
cheeks,  the  tongue  serves  to  articulate,  modulate,  or  qual- 
ify sounds  produced  in  the  windpipe,  and  in  man  is  thus 
an  organ  of  speech ;  it  is  equally  concerned  in  the  many 
natural  cries  of  animals,  the  songs  of  birds,  etc.  It  is  a 
direct  aid  in  the  process  of  mastication,  in, directing  food 
between  the  teeth,  and  in  the  act  of  swallowing  or  deglu- 
tition, by  forcing  food  and  drink  from  the  mouth  through 
the  fauces  into  the  pharynx.  It  is  concerned  in  spitting, 
and  in  almost  every  action  in  which  the  mouth  takes  part. 
The  tongue  is  often  a  prehensile  organ,  as  for  lapping  or 
licking ;  sometimes  a  rasp  or  file,  as  in  the  lion  and  the 
snail ;  sometimes  a  dart  or  spear,  as  in  woodpeckers,  and 
in  chameleons  and  many  other  reptiles.  The  tongue  is 
rarely  rudimentary  or  wanting  in  vertebrates,  as  in  some 
birds  and  the  aglossal  batrachians.  It  is  forked  in  ser- 
pents. Its  structure  and  mechanism  are  more  elaborate  in 
some  of  the  lower  vertebrates,  especially  in  birds  and  rep- 
tiles, than  inmammals.  In  these lastthe tongue  is  chie^ 
a  mass  of  muscle  attached  to  the  hyoid  bone  and  lower  jaw, 
and  covered  with  mucous  membrane,  (a)  In  man  the 
tongue  is  placed  in  the  floor  of  the  moutl^  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  base  or  root  of  the 
tongue  is  fixed  to  the  hyoid  or  tongue-bone ;  the  top,  sides, 
and  dorsum  are  free ;  a  median  fold  of  mucous  membrane, 
the  bridle  of  the  tongue,  ovfrenum  lingua,  runs  to  its  tip. 
Like  other  median  or  algous  structures,  the  tongue  con- 
sists of  two  symmetrical  halves  on  the  right  and  left  of 
a  middle  vertical  partition,  or  s^um  lingtue,  of  fibrous 
tissue ;  another  sheet  of  such  tissue,  the  hyoglossal  mem- 
brane, connects  the  under  side  of  the  tongue  with  the  hy- 
oid bone.  The  intrinsic  muscular  fibers  of  the  tongue 
constitute  the  lingualis;  the  extrinsic  muscles  (connecting 


«ether  by  a  pivot : _     _ 

tongs.  Their  special  names  are  chiefly  descriptive  of  the 
shape  of  the  short  arms  of  the  two  levers  that  form  the 
Wtingpart  or  jaw,  as  JIat-iit  tongs,  erook-tongs,  etc.  Tongs 
are  also  named  from  their  use,  as  bottle-tongs,  crueible- 
tangs,  wire-tangs,  etc.  (See  ice-tongs,  lazy-tongs,  oysUr- 
tangs,  pipe-longs,  sugar-tongs.)  Now  always  used  in  the 
plural,  and  often  in  the  phrase  pair  of  tongs,  designating 
one  implement.  The  plural  form  is  also  rarely  used  as  a 
singular.  See  cut  in  next  column,  and  cuts  under  pineh- 
ing-tongs  and  puneh. 


_        __       and  n.    [<  Tonga  (see 

defT)  +  -an.]    1"  a.  Kelating  to  the  Tonga  Isl- 
ands.   See  n. 

II.  n.  An  inhabitant  or  the  Tonga  or  Friend- 
ly Islands,  a  group  of  islands  (so  called  from 
Tonga  or  Tonga-tabu,  one  of  the  chief  islands) 
and  kingdom  m  the  South  Pacific,  east-south- 
east of  the  Fiji  Islands. 
tonge^t,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  tongK 


Dorsum  of  Human  Tongue  (reduced). 
E,  epiglottis ;  RG,  niedi.-in  glosso-epiglottic  recess ;  G,  glandules 
at  base  of  tongue ;  A.  tonsil ;  Pea,  circumvallate  papilbe ;  PM,  me- 
dian one  of  these  papillse ;  P/,  fungiform  papillae ;  PCo,  filiform  pa- 
pillae ;  PS,  wrinkles  and  furrows  on  the  edges  of  the  tongue. 


tongue 

it  with  other  structures,  yet  forming  a  part  of  its  sub- 
stance) are  the  hyoglossus,  the  geniohyoglossus,  styloglossi^, 
palatoglossus,  in  pairs  each,  and  a  sm^  part  of  the  superior 
constrictor  of  the  pharynx.  These  are  arranged  in  a  very 
intricate  manner,  with  the  result  that  not  only  does  the 
tongue  move  in  every  direction,  but  also  that  its  shape 
changes  with  its  motions.  Tlie  arteries  of  the  tongue  are 
derived  chiefly  from  the  lingual,  hut  also  from  the  facial  and 
ascending  pharyngeal.  The  nerves  of  the  tongue  are  tour 
pairs.  The  motor  nerve  is  the  hypoglossal.  The  nerves 
of  common  sensation  and  of  the  special  gustatory  sense 
are  the  lingual  or  gustatory  branch  of  the  trifacial,  the 
lingual  branch  of  the  facial  (the  chorda  tympani),  and  the 
lingual  branch  of  the  glossopharyngeal.  Of  these  the  last- 
named  is  specially  concerned  in  gustation;  the  firsts 
though  named  ".gustatory,"  is  simply  sensory ;  the  pre- 
cise function  of  the  chorda  tympani  is  still  in  question. 
The  lingual  mucous  membrane  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
tongue  is  peculiar  in  several  respects.  It  consists  of  a 
layer  of  connective  tissue  forming  a  corium  supporting 
special  papillee,  covered  with  epithelium.  The  corium  is 
a  network  in  which  ramify  numerous  vessels  and  nerves. 
The  papillse  are  of  three  kinds :  (1)  large  circumvallate 
papillce,  eight  or  ten  in  number,  set  in  a  A  at  the  back  of 
the  tongue,  shaped  like  truncated  cones  set  on  end  in  cup- 
like depressions,  whence  the  name ;  (2)middle-8lzed/«»i7£- 
form  papillee  scattered  irregularly  over  the  surface,  form- 
ing rounded  red  eminences  like  mushrooms,  whence  the 
name ;  (3)  small  conical  or  filiform  papillse,  covering  the 
anterior  two  thirds  of  the  surface,  each  ending  in  a  num- 
ber of  little  processes.  It  is  these  that  are  specially  con- 
cerned in  the  whitish  coating  or  furring  of  the  tongue.  Be- 
sides these  papillse  there  are  some  other  simple  ones.  The 
tongue  is  also  furnished  with  two  kinds  of  glands,  mucoui 
and  serous.  The  microscopic  structure  of  some  papillse 
includes  certain  bodies  called  taste-buds.  The  epithelium 
of  the  tongue  Is  scaly,  and  resembles  epidermis.  At  the 
base  of  the  tongue  behind  is  the  epiglottis,  and  beyond 
this  the  opening  of  the  larynx.  (See  also  cuts  under  immth 
and  tonsa.)  (/S)  In  most  mammals  the  tongue  is  longer, 
thinner,  and  more  mobile  than  in  man,  though  its  struc- 
ture is  very  similar.  It  is  very  slender  and  very  protnisile 
in  some,  as  the  ant-eaters.  (See  cut  under  Um/indua.) 
The  fibrous  septum  rbay  develop  a  special  gristly  struc- 
ture, the  so-called  "  worm  "  or  lytta,  as  in  the  dog.  (y)  In 
birds,  with  some  exceptions,  the  tongue  is  very  thin,  flat, 
narrow,  and  homy,  probably  subserving  but  little  the  sense 
of  taste ;  it  Is  rudimentary  in  some,  as  the  pelican,  ibis, 
kingfisher,  etc. ;  large  and  fleshy  in  some,  as  the  parrot, 
flamingo,  duck,  goose,  etc.;  worm-shaped,  barbed  at  the 
end,  and  extremely  protrusile  in  the  woodpecker  (see 
cut  under  sagittatngual) ;  slender  and  feathery  in  the 
toucan ;  and  with  a  hard  nail,  a  brush,  and  various  other 
modifications  in  different  birds.  It  is  supported  on  a 
special  glossohyal  bone,  and  its  hyoid  basis  and  muscular 
arrangements  are  often  highly  developed.  (S)  Among  the 
notable  tongues  of  reptiles  are  those  which  can  be  darted 
out  to  catch  insects.  (See  cut  under  Spelerpes.)  This  is 
effected  in  various  ways :  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  toad,  the 
tongue  is  fixed  in  front  and  free  behind.    The  soft  slender 


Forked  Tongrue  of  Serpent  (Copperhead). 

forked  tongue  of  a  snake  has  been  invested  by  popular 
imagination  with  a  stinging  and  poisonous  action ;  but  it 
is  quite  harmless,  and  serves  chiefiy  as  a  feeler.  (See  also 
out  under  smaUe.") 

Every  one  that  lappeth  of  the  water  with  his  tongux,  as  a 
dog  lappeth,  him  shalt  thou  set  by  himself.     Judges  vii.  5. 

2.  SpeoifieaUy,  in  cookery,  a  beefs  tongue  pre- 
pared for  the  table :  as,  smoked  tongue. —  3.  In 
eonch. ,  the  lingual  ribbon,  or  odontophore,  bear- 
ing the  radula,  or  rasping  surface,  a  structure 
highly  characteristic  of  those  mollusks  which 
have  heads,  as  gastropods.  See  the  technical 
names  (with  cuts  under  radula  and  ribbon). — 
4.  In  entom.,  some  mouth-part  or  conformation 
of  mouth-parts  serving  as  a  tongue  or  suggest- 
ing one;  a  proboscis;  ahausteUum;  an  antlia: 
as,  the  long  spirally  rolled  tongue  of  a  butterfly 
or  moth;  speeiflcally,  the  central  lobe  of  the 
ligula  of  a  mandibulate  insect.  See  the  tech- 
nical words,  and  cut  under  ha/ustiUum. —  5.  In 
various  figurative  uses,  the  faculty  or  mode  of 
speech ;  speech,  (a)  The  faculty  or  power  of  speech ; 
capacity  of  expression. 

The  better  tonge  she  hadde,  ffor  she  was  of  all  the  worlde 
the  f elrest  speker  and  the  beste. 

iferlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  ii.  322. 

O,  helpe  thou  my  weake  wit,  and  sharpen  my  dull  long  ! 

Spenser,  V.  Q.,  I.,  Prol.,  st.  2. 

But  the  tongue  can  no  man  tame ;  it  is  an  unruly  evil, 
full  of  deadly  poison.  .Tas.  iii.  8. 

This  our  life  exempt  from  public  haunt 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 

SKak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  1. 16. 

(b)  The  act  or  habit  of  speaking ;  utterance ;  discourse ; 
sometimes,  fluency  of  speech ;  talk. 

Use  more  respect,  and,  woman,  'twill  become  you ; 

At  least,  less  tongue.    Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  Iv.  3. 

Don't  be  sparing  of  your  Speech  with  one  that  is  full  of 
Tmgue.  N.  BaOey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  1. 116. 
(e)  The  manner  of  speaking  as  regards  sound ;  voice ;  tone ; 
speeiflcally,  in  sporting  language,  the  voice  of  a  hound  or 
other  dog  :  as,  to  give  tongue. 
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With  soft  low  iffngue  and  lowly  courtesy. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind.,  i.  114. 
Every  muse  shall  join  her  tuneful  tongue. 

Bums,  Death  of  Sir  J.  H.  Blair. 
The  tongue  [of  the  bloodhound  should  be]  loud,  long, 
deep,  and  melodious. 

Dogs  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  p.  56. 

(d)  The  character  of  speech  with  regard  to  meaning  or 
intention. 

Be  of  fair  beerynge  &  of  good  tunge. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  87. 
Speak  to  me  home,  mince  not  the  general  Umgue: 
Same  Cleopatra  as  she  is  call'd  in  Rome. 

5^}.,  A.  and  C,  i.  2.  109. 

(e)  The  mode  or  form  of  expression ;  especially,  the  sum 
of  the  words  used  by  a  particular  nation ;  a  language. 

Beuertere  is  as  myche  to  say 

In  englisch  tunge  as  turne  agen. 
Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  92. 
We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  toTigue 
That  Shakspeare  spake. 
Wordsworth,  Foems  on  Independence  and  Liberty,  xvL 
(/)  Words  or  declarations  only ;  mere  speech  or  talk,  as 
opposed  to  thoughts  or  aotions. 

Let  us  not  love  in  word,  neither  in  tongue,  but  in  deed 
and  in  truth.  1  John  iii.  18. 

(g)  A  people  or  race,  as  distinguished  by  its  language. 

I  will  gather  all  nations  and  tongues.  Isa.  IxvL  18. 

(At)  Mention;  fame;  eulogy. 

She  was  born  noble ;  let  that  title  flnd  her  a  private 
grave,  but  neither  tongue  nor  honour.  Beau,  and  Fl. 

(i)  A  vote;  a  voice.    [Rare.] 

Of  [on  t]  him  that  did  not  ask,  but  mock,  [do  you]  bestow 
Your  sued-for  tongues?  Shak.,  Cor.,  iL  3.  216. 

6.  Anything  considered  to  resemble  an  ani- 
mal's tongue  in  shape,  position,  or  function. 

This  is  known  as  the  North  Deposit;  and  is  separated  by 
a.  tongue  of  barren  dolomite  from  another  ore-bearing  por- 
tion. Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  1004. 

Columns  with  richly  carved  capitals,  and,  like  so  many 
columns  of  all  ages  in  this  region,  with  tongues  of  foliage 
at  their  bases.  £!.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  207. 

Especially — (o)  A  long  narrow  strip  of  land  running  out 
into  a  sea  or  lake ;  also,  a  gulf  or  outstretched  bay  (Isa.  xi. 
15).  (p)  A  tapering  jet  of  flame,  (c)  The  pin  or  tang  of  a 
buclde  or  brooch  which  pierces  the  strap,  ribbon,  or  object 
to  be  fastened,  (d)  The  short  movable  rail  of  a  switch  by 
which  the  wheels  are  directed  to  one  or  the  other  line  m 
rails,  (e)  Thepoleof acarriage,caT,orothervehicle,towhich 
the  horses  are  fastened.  (/)  A  projecting  strip  worked 
on  the  edge  of  a  board,  used  to  form  a  joint  by  fitting  into 
a  corresponding  groove  in  another  board.  (^)  The  pointer 
or  pin  of  a  balance.  See  cut  under  balanee,  (M)  NauL ,  a 
short  piece  of  rope  spliced  into  the  upper  part  of  standing 
backstays  to  form  an  eye ;  also,  the  upper  piece  of  a  built 
mast,  (i)  The  vibratile  reed  of  a  musical  instrument  of 
the  reed  group,  particularly  if  made  of  metal,  as  in  the 
harmonium,  the  concertina,  etc.  Compare  cuts  under  reed. 
(J)  liie  clapper  of  a  bell.  (,k)  That  part  of  the  blade  of  a 
sword  on  which  the  grip,  shell,  and  pommel  are  fixed.  (Q 
A  narrow  strip  of  leather  or  kid,  over  which  the  uppers  or 
sides  of  a  boot  or  shoe  are  laced  together,  (m)  A  young  or 
small  sole.   Compaie  tongue-fish.  RMiweU.   [Frov.  Eng.] 

The  average  weight  of  the  fish  has  diminished.  Young 
specimens  form  the  majority  of  the  soles  in  the  market, 
and  are  sold  under  the  names  of  "slips"  or  "tongues." 

JEncye.  Brit,  XXII.  249. 
(n)  The  sting  of  a  bee.  HalliweU.  [Prov.  Eng.]  (o)  The 
movable  arm  of  a  bevel,  the  principal  member  being  the 
stock,  which  forms  the  case  when  the  instrument  is  closed. 
E.  H.  Knight.  See  cut  under  bevel,  (p)  A  current  of 
w^er,  narrow,  deep,  and  smooth,  running  rapidly  between 
rocks  without  bre^ng  or  twisting ;  a  sled-run.  A  tongue 
is  well-known  to  anglers  as  a  favorite  resting-place  of  sal- 
mon in  their  laborious  ascent  of  rapid  streams. 

7.  One  of  the  seven  (later  eight)  divisions  or 
"nations"  composing  the  order  of  the  Hospi- 
talers; also,  a  meeting  of  a  division — Along 
tongue.  See  Umg^.—A.  tongue  too  long  for  cmffi 
teetn,  an  overready  or  indiscreet  tongue.    [CoUoq.] 

Hum !  Eve,  wasn't  your  tongue  a  little  too  long  for  your 
teeth  just  now!  C.  Seade,  Love  me  Little,  x. 

Auld  wives' tongues.  SeeatiJd.— Black  tongue,  (a) 
An  aSection  characterized  by  a  discoloration,  at  first  black, 
fading  later  into  brown,  of  the  filiform  papillse  of  the 
tongue.  Also  called  nigritis  lingua.  Qi)  A  fever  which 
prevailed  in  the  western  United  States  in  the  winter  of 
1842-3.  Dunglison.  (c)  An  inflammation  of  the  tongue 
occurring  in  some  forms  of  epidemic  erysipelas. — Con- 
tusion of  tongues,  according  to  the  account  in  Gen.  xl., 
a  confusion  of  speech  inflicted  on  the  builders  of  the  tower 
of  Babel,  resulting  in  their  dispersion :  generally  regarded 
as  the  flrst  occasion  of  a  difference  of  languages. —Double- 
tongue.  See  Ruseus.—'Ess  and  tongue.  See  eggi.— 
Ez^ion  of  the  tongue.  See  Chassaignae't,  Jaegue's, 
Nunneley's,  Segru^fsiSouxiS,  and  Whitehead's  operationt 
for  excision  of  the  tongue,  under  operation.— Gilt  Of 
tongues.  See  s^^.— Ugolifonn  tongue.  See  liguli- 
/or>n.—SIother tongue.  Seemother-tangue. — On(orat) 
the  tip  (or  end)  of  one's  tongue,  on  the  point  or  verge 
of  utterance. 

God  forgive  me,  but  I  had  a  sad  lie  at  my  tongue's  end. 
Richardson,  Pamela,  1. 169. 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  the  boy's  tongue  to  relate  what  had 
followed ;  but ...  he  checked  himself. 

Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  xxix. 

Raphe  of  the  tongue.  See  raphe. —  Strawberry 
tongue.  See  slrauiberry.—TbB  tongue  Of  the  trump, 
the  tongue  of  a  jews'-harp ;  hence,  the  most  important 
person  or  thing.    [ScotctL]  * 

An'  there  will  be  black-lippit  Johnnie, 
The  tongue  o'  the  trump  to  them  a'. 

Burnt,  Election  Ballads,  ii. 


tongue-compressor 

The  tongues,  foreign  languages. 

In  turning  over  those  same  leaves  apacet, 

To  shew  his  skill  i'  th'  tongues,  heel  nod  his  head. 

Times'  WhisUe  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  pi  29. 
What  is  "pourquoi"?  do  or  not  do?   I  would  I  had  be- 
stowed that  time  in  the  tongues  that  I  have  in  fencing, 
dancing,  and  bear-baiting.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  i.  3.  97. 

To  bite  the  tongue.  See  bite.— To  find  one's  tongue, 
to  be  able  to  speak ;  recover  the  power  of  speech. 

But  Friam  found  the  fire  ere  he  his  tongue. 

Shak.,  men.  IV.,  i.  1.  74. 

To  give  tongue.  See  give^.— To  hold  one's  tongue. 
See  Mdi.— To  keep  one's  tonguet,  to  be  silent. 

When  Biondello  comes,  he  waits  on  thee ; 

But  I  will  charm  him  flrst  to  kem  his  tongue. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  1.  214. 

Tongue-and-groove  joint.  See  cut  under  joint  l  (e). — 
Tongue-scapular.  See  scapular.— To  throw  tongue, 
to  give  tongue,  as  dogs.— To  wag  one's  (the)  tongue, 
to  speak  or  talk :  used  in  contempt. 

What  have  I  done,  that  thou  darest  w«ff  thy  tongue 
In  noise  so  rude  against  me?    S?tak.,  Hamlet,  ill.  4.  89. 
Wooden  tongue.    See  the  quotation. 

In  cattle  the  disease  [actinomycosis]  manifests  itself  by 
firm  tumours  in  the  jaw.  In  the  alveoli  of  the  teeth,  and 
particularly  by  a  great  enlargement  and  induration  of  the 
tongae— wooden  tongue. 

K  Klein,  Micro-Organisms  and  Disease,  p.  148. 
=Syn.  5  (e).  Tongue  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  equivalent  for 
language.    See  language. 

tongue  (tune),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tongued,  ppr. 
tonguing.  \<.tongue,n.']  I.  frojis.  1.  To  ohide^ 
scold;  reproach. 

Ill  listen  to  the  common  censure  now. 

How  the  world  tongues  me  when  my  ear  lies  low. 

Middiaon,  Michaelmas  Term,  iv.  4. 
2.  To  speak;  utter. 

'Tis  still  a  dream,  or  else  such  stuff  as  madmen 
Tongue  and  brain  not.       Shak.,  Cymbelme,  v.  4. 147. 
No  stone  is  fltted  in  yon  marble  girth 
Whose  echo  shall  not  tongue  thy  glorious  doom. 

Tennyson,  Tlresias. 

S.  In  playing  on  musical  wind-instruments,  to- 
modify  or  interrupt  ;the  tone  of  by  means  of  a 
stroke  of  the  tongue,  so  as  to  produce  a  mar- 
cato  or  staccato  effect,  as  in  the  flute,  the  cor- 
net, etc.  See  tonguing.  Also  tip. — 4.  To  join 
or  fit  together  by  means  of  a  tongue  and  groove. 

See  the  phrase Tonguing  and  grooving,  a  mod& 

of  joining  boards  by  forming  a  groove  or  channel  in  one 
board,  and  a  corresponding  projection  on  the  edge  of  the 
other,  which  is  fltted  into  the  flrst.  Planes  are  used  in 
pairs  to  form  these  grooves  and  projections  respectively. 
Also  called  grooving  and  feathering,  plowing  and  tonguing. 

H,  intrans.  1.  To  talk;  prate:  with  indefi- 
nite it. 

Let  his  clack  be  set  a-going,  and  he  shall  tongue  it  aft 
impetuously  and  as  loudly  as  the  arrantest  hero  of  the 
play.  Dryden,  Pref.  to  Troilns  and  Cressida. 

Out  Captain  dared  the  sachem  to  come  out  and  flght 
him  like  a  man,  showing  how  base  and  woman-like  hfr 
was  in  tonguing  t£  as  he  md. 

Good  Neuisfrom'New  England  (Appendix  to  New 
[England's  Memorial,  p.  873). 

2.  In  music,  to  use  the  tongue  for  the  purpose 
of  modifying  sounds  in  playing  the  flute  and 
some  other  wind-instruments. — 3.  To  run  out; 
project :  as,  a  point  of  land  tongues  out  into  th& 
sea. 

Old  icebergs  bulge  and  tongue  out  below,  and  are  thus- 
prevented  from  uniting.       Kane,  Sec.  Grinn.  Exp.,  1. 282. 

tongue-bang  (tung'bang),  v.  t.    To  scold  heart- 
ily.   SaVmell.    [Prov.TEng.] 
tongue-banger  (tung'bang'''6r),  n.    A  scold.. 
[Prov.  Eng!] 
That  Sally  she  tnm'd  a  UmgueAianger,  an'  riiated  ma. 

Tenrvysan,  Northern  Cobbler. 

tongue-battery  (tung'bat*er-i),  n.  Urgent  and! 
pressing  talk;  a  flood  of  words.     [Bare.] 

With  blandish'd  parlies,  feminine  assaults. 
Tongue-batteries,  she  surceased  not,  day  nor  night. 
To  storm  me.  MUUm,  S.  A.,  1.  404. 

tongue-bird  (tung'bferd),  n.  The  long-tongue- 
or  wryneck,  lynx  torguiUa :  so  called  from  the 
long  extensile  tongue.    See  cut  under  wryneck.. 

tongue-bit  (tung'bit),  n.  A  form  of  bit  for  a 
hard-mouthed  horse,  with  a  plate  so  fixed  that 
the  horse  cannot  get  his  tongue  over  the- 
mouthpiece. 

tongue-bone  (tung'bon),  n.  The  hyoid  bOne, 
or  OS  hyoides.    See  cuts  under  hyoid  and  skull. 

tongue-case  (tung'kas),  n.  Id.  entom.,  that  part 
of  the  integument  of  a  pupa  which  covers  the 
tongue.  It  is  seen  in  many  chrysalids,  and  in  the  pupa> 
of  the  sphinx-moth  it  forms  a  curved  appendage  like  the 
handle  of  a  pitcher. 

tongue-chain  (tung'chan),  n.  One  of  the  chains 
which  support  the  fore  end  of  a  wagon-tongue- 
and  connect  it  with  the  hames  of  the  harness. 

tongue-compressor  (tung'kom-pres«'or),  n.  A 
clamp  for  holding  down  the  tongue  during  den- 
tal operations  on  the  lower  jaw. 


tongued 

I  (tungd),  a.  [<  ME.  totiged;  <  tongue  + 
-ed2.]  Possessed  of  a  tongue ;  provided  or  fur- 
nished with  a  tongue,  in  any  sense  of  that 
word :  used  chiefly  in  composition. 

Of  eloquence  was  never  founde 
So  Bwete  a  sowninge  tacounde, 
Ne  trewer  tonged^  ne  scorned  lasse. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  927. 
Thy  cheek  pays  shame 
When  ahiin-tongved  Fulvia  scolds. 

ShaJe.,  A.  and  C,  i.  1.  32. 
Tongued  cMsel,  a  boring-chisel  which  has  a  long,  down, 
wardlyprojeoting  blade,  and  shoulders  which  form  ream- 
ers.   E.  H.  Knight. 

tongue-depressor  (tung'df-pres"or),  n.  A  spat- 
ula used  to  depress  the  'tongue'  in  examina- 
tions of  the  mouth  or  throat.  Sometimes  it  is 
attached  to  an  arm  passing  xmder  the  lower 
jaw  so  as  to  be  self-retaining. 

tongue-doughty  (tung'dou"ti),  a.    Valiant  in 
speech;  bragging.     [Eare.] 
Tongue-dougMy  giant.  Milton,  S.  A.,  1. 1180. 

tongue-fence  (tung'fens),  ».  Debate ;  discus- 
sion ;  argument.     [Bare.] 

It  being  also  an  unseemly  affront  ...  to  have  her  un- 
pleasingness  .  .  .  bandied  up  and  down,  and  aggravated 
in  open  court  by  those  hir'd  masters  of  tongu^jfenee. 

Milton,  Divorce,  ii.  21. 

tongue-fish  (tung'fish),  n.  A  kind  of  flatfish, 
AphorisUa  plagiusa,  found  from  Virginia  to 
Texas  and  the  West  Indies,  it  is  abundant  in 
sandy  bays.  It  is  dark-brown  with  six  or  seven  obscure 
cross-bands,  and  numerous  dark  specks  on  both  body  and 
flns.  The  eyes  and  color  are  on  the  left  side,  and  the  size 
is  small.    Compare  a  like  use  of  tongiee,  n.,  6  (m). 

tongue-flower  (tung'flou'''6r),  n.  An  orchid  of 
the  genus  Glossodia. 

tongue-flowered  orchis.    See  Serapias. 

tongue-grafting  (tung' grafting),  n.  See 
grafUng,  1. 

tongue-grass  (tung'gras),  n.  The  peppergrass, 
chiefly  Lepidium  sativum. 

tongue-holder  (tung'h61"d6r),  n.  A  dental  in- 
strument serving  to  prevent  the  tongue  from 
getting  in  the  way  during  an  operation.  One 
form  has  a  clamp  to  hold  the  tongue  down,  while  the  sub- 
lingual and  submaxillary  ducts  are  closed  by  absorbent 
pads  applied  before  the  compress. 

tongue-hound  (tung'hound),  n.  Either  one  of 
the  two  front  hounds  of  a  vehicle,  between  and 
to  which  the  tongue  or  pole  is  attached.  See 
out  under  hound. 

tongue-joint  (tung'joint),  n.  In  welding,  a,  split 
joint  formed  by  inserting  a  wedge-shaped  piece 
into  a  corresponding  split  piece,  and  welding 
the  two  together. 

tongue-lashing  (tung'lash"ing),  n.  A  scold- 
ing; wordy  abuse  or  vituperation. 

tongueless  (tung'les),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
tonglesse;  <  tongue  +  -less.']  1.  Having  no 
tongue;  aglossal. — 2.  Speechless;  voiceless; 
silent. 

This  murder  might  haue  slept  in  tonglesse  brasse 
But  for  our  selues. 

C.  Tmimewr,  Revenger's  Tragedy,  v.  3. 

St.  Unnamed ;  not  spoken  of. 

One  good  deed  dying  UrngviAeas 
Slaughters  a  thousand  waiting  upon  that. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  i.  2. 92. 

tonguelet  (tung'let),  n.  [<  tongue  H-  -let.'\  1. 
An  animal  of  the  group  JAnguatuUna  or  Penta- 
stomidea;  a  flvemouths.  See  out  under  Penta- 
stoma. —  2.  In  ewfow.,  the  ligula. — 8.  A  small 
tongue  or  tongue-like  part  or  process;  some- 
thing linguiform  or  ligulate. 

tongue-manf   (tung'man),  n.    A  speaker;   a 

talkative  person. 

A  boasting,  insolent  tongue-man ! 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  iv.  2. 

tongue-membrane  (tung'mem'''bran),  n.    The 

lingual  fibbon  of  a  moUusk.    See  cuts  under 

radula  and  riVbon. 
tongue-padt   (tuiig'pad),   n.    A  great  talker. 

[Slang.] 
She  who  was  a  celebrated  wit  at  London  is,  in  that  dull 

part  of  the  world,  called  a  tongue-pad.  Tatler. 

tongue-shaped  (tung'shapt),  a.    Formed  like 

a  tongue;  linguiform;  ligulate;  strap-shaped; 

in  hot,  long  and  nearly  flat,  somewhat  fleshy, 

and  rounded  at  the  apex:  as,  a  tongue-shaped 

leaf. 
tongue-shell   (tung'shel),   n.     A  braohiopod 

of  the  family  Zmgulidse;  a  lingulid.    See  cuts 

under  lAngulidx. 
tongue-shot  (tung'shot),  n.    The  reach  of  the 

tongue ;  the  distance  the  sound  of  word  s  uttered 

by  the  tongue  can  be  heard;  ear-shot.    [Eare.] 

She  would  stand  timidly  aloof  out  of  tongue-shot. 

C.  Beade,  Cloister  and  Hearth,  lil. 
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tongues-manf,  n.     Same  as  tongue-man. 
Then  come,  sweet  Prince,  Wales  wooeth  thee  bv  me 
By  me  hir  sorrie  Tongs-man. 

Davies,  Microoosmos,  p.  22.    (Davies.) 

tonguesoret  (tung'sor),  n.  [<  tongue  -i-  sore^.'] 
Evil  tongue;  wicked  speech;  ill  speaking. 
Udall,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  i.,  Socra- 
tes, §  55. 

tongue-spatula  (tung'spafii-la),  n.  1.  A 
tongue-compressor.— 2.  A  tongu'e-depressor. 

tonguester  (tung'st6r),  n.  [<  tongue  -i-  -ster.'] 
A  talkative,  loquacious  person;  a  chatterer;  a 
babbler.     Tennyson,  Harold,  v.  1.     [Eare.] 

tongue-test  (tung'test),  n.  A  rough  method  of 
testing  the  condition  of  a  battei-y  or  the  con- 
tinuity of  an  electric  circuit,  by  touching  the 
two  ends  of  a  break  in  the  circuit  with  the 
tongue,  and  observing  the  sensation  produced. 

tongue-tie  (tung'tl), «.  Impededmotion  of  the 
tongue  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  the 
frenum  lingure. 

tongue-tie  (tung'ti),  v.  t  To  deprive  of  the 
power  of  speech  or  of  distinct  articulation. 

tongue-tied  (tung'tld),  a.  1.  Having  the 
tongue  tied,  by  reason  of  the  shortness  of  the 
bridle  or  frenum,  to  the  extent  of  impeding 
speech  or  causing  indistinct  articulation. — 2. 
Unable  to  speak  out  or  freely  from  whatever 
cause,  as  embarrassment:  as,  "  tongus-tied  sim- 
pUeity,"  Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  v.  1. 104. 

Wronged  men  are  seldom  tontgue-Ued. 

0.  Harvey,  Four  Letters. 

tongue-tooth  (timg'toth),  re.  A  tooth  of  the 
lingual  ribbon  of  a  moUusk ;  a  radular  tooth. 
See  cut  under  radula.  P.  P.  Carpenter. 
tongue-tree  (tung'tre),  n.  The  pole  of  a 
wagon.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
tongue-valiant  (tung'val"yant),  a.  Valiant  in 
speech  or  words  only ;  brave  in  words,  not  in 
action. 

TongvevaMant  hero,  vaunter  of  thy  might, 
In  threats  the  foremost,  but  the  lag  in  fight. 

Drydxn,  Iliad,  L  336. 

tongue-violet  (tung'vi"9-let),  n.  See  Schweig- 
geria. 

tongue-warrior  (tung'wor"i-or),  ».    One  who 
fights  only  with  the  tongue ;  a  tongue-valiant 
hero. 
Irritated  from  time  to  time  by  these  tomgve^wa/triors. 
Addison,  Pretty  Disaffection. 

tongue-work  (tung'w6rk), ».  if.  Work  in  the 
tongues ;  philological  labor. 

And  let  this  comparison  of  a  labouring  man  by  the  way 
put  you  in  minde  (gentle  reader)  of  his  labours  that  hath 
laboured  so  much  and  so  long  to  saue  you  a  labour,  which 
I  doubt  not  but  he  may  as  iustly  stand  vpon  in  this  toong 
work  as  in  Latin  Sir  Thomas  Eliot,  Bishop  Cooper, .  .  . 
sifter  them  Thomas  Thomas  and  John  Kider,  have  done 
amongst  vs.  Florio,  It.  Diet.  (1598),  To  the  Header,  p.  [xii.]. 

2.  Talk;  babble.     [CoUoq.] 

I've  seen  it  again  and  again.  If  a  man  takes  to  tongue- 
work,  it's  all  over  with  him.    George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xx. 

1iongue-WOrm  (tung'w6rm),  m.  1.  A  tongue- 
shaped  worm;  a  tonguelet. —  2'.  The  so-called 
"worm"  of  the  tongue  of  some  animals,  as 
dogs ;  the  lytta. 
tonguey,  tonguy  (tung'i),  a.  [<  ME.  tungy; 
<  tongue  +  -y'-.l  Fluent,  or  voluble  in  speech ; 
loquacious ;  garrulous.     [Now  coUoq.] 

Asa  graueli  steering  vp  in  the  feet  of  an  old  man  [as  the 
climbing  up  a  sandy  way  is  to  the  feet  of  the  aged,  A.  V.], 
so  a  tungy  womman  to  a  quyete  man. 

Wydif,  Ecclus.  xrv.  27. 
He  jes'  ropes  in  your  tonguey  chaps  an'  reg'lar  ten-inch 

bores. 
An'  lets  'em  play  at  Congress,  ef  they  '11  dn  it  with  closed 
doors.  Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  iii. 

tonguing  (tung'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  tongue, 
V.']  1.  The  act  or  state  of  projecting  like  or  as 
a  tongue. 

The  t(mguing-va  of  one  series  with  the  other  is  com- 
plete. Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  XLVI.  261. 

2.  In  hort.,  a  process  intended  to  promote  the 
rooting  of  layers.    See  the  quotation. 

In  tonguing  the  leaves  are  cut  off  the  portion  which 
has  to  be  brought  under  ground,  and  a  tongue  or  slit  is 
then  out  from  below  upwards  close  beyond  a  joint,  of 
such  length  that,  when  the  cut  part  of  the  layer  is  pegged 
an  inch  or  two  (in  large  woody  subjects  3  or  4  inches)  be- 
low the  surface,  the  elevation  of  the  point  of  the  shoot  to 
an  upright  position  may  open  the  incision,  and  thus  set  it 
tree  so  that  it  may  be  surrounded  by  earth  to  induce  it 
to  form  roots.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XIL  235. 

3.  In  playing  on  musical  wind-instruments,  the 
act,  process,  or  result  of  modifying  or  interrupt- 
ing the  tone  by  means  of  a  stroke  of  the  tongue, 
so  as  to  produce  a  marcato  or  staccato  effect. 
Tonguing  is  termed  siTtgle  when  but  one  kind  of  stroke  is 
used  as  if  to  produce  the  consonant  t  over  and  over ;  dou- 
ble when  two  strokes  are  used  in  alternation,  as  if  to  pro- 
duce t  and  k  alternately;  triple,  when  three  strokes  are 
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used ;  etc.  Single  tonguing  only  is  applicable  in  instru- 
ments with  areed,  like  the  oboe  and  the  clarinet,  and  then 
operates  like  the  "  percussion  "  sometimes  introduced  into 
the  harmonium,  while  double  and  triple  tonguing  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  flute,  the  trumpet,  etc. 

The  accentuates  and  tonguing  of  Mr.  Fox's  piccolo  solo. 
Bost(m  Daily  Advertiser,  Oct.  7, 1887. 

ton^uy,  a.    See  tonguey. 

tonic  (ton'ik),  a.  and  «.  [<  F.  tonique  =  Sp. 
tonico  =  Pg.  It.  tonico,  <  NL.  *tomcu8,  <  Gr. 
ToviKdg,  <  T&vog,  tone,  accent :  see  tone^.']  I. 
a.  1 .  Of  or  relating  to  tones  or  musical  sounds. 
.  In  point  of  tonic  power,  I  presume  it  [the  organ]  will 
be  allowed  preferable  to  all  others. 

W.  Mason,  Church  Music,  i. 

2.  Specifically,  in  music,  of  or  pertaining  to,  or 
founded  on,  the  key-note  or  tonic. — 3.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  tension ;  increasing  tension. 

The  others  [muscles],  however,  are  all  slightly  contract- 
ed, and  would  severally  produce  motion  were  they  not 
balanced  or  out-balanced  by  their  antagonist  muscles. 
This  pervading  activity  of  the  muscles  is  called  their  tonic 
state.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  PsychoL,  §  39. 

4.  In  med.,  increasing  the  strength  or  tone  of 
the  animal  system;  obviating  the  effects  of 
weakness  or  debility,  and  restoring  healthy 
functions;  hence,  bracing  or  invigorating  to 
the  mental  or  the  moral  nature. 

Goethe  says  that  in  seasons  of  cholera  one  should  read 
no  books  but  such  as  are  tonic,  and  certainly  in  the  season 
of  old  age  this  precaution  is  as  salutary  as  in  seasons  of 
cholera.       M.  Arnold,  Essays  in  Criticism,  2d  ser.,  p.  .300. 

Tonic  Cliord,  a  chord  having  the  key-note  for  its  root. — 
Tonic  pedal,  an  organ-  or  pedal-point  formed  on  the  key- 
note.—Tonic  section,  a  section  or  period  in  the  key  of 
the  original  key-note  of  a  piece,  and  closing  with  a  tonic 
cadence.—  Tonic  BOl-falSt,  one  who  uses  or  is  expert  in 
the  tonic  sol-fa  system.  —  Tonic  sol-fa  notation,  the 
form  of  musical  notation  used  in  the  tonic  sol-fa  sys- 
tem. Tones  are  represented  by  the  initial  letters  of  their 
solmization  syllables,  d  standing  for  do,  r  for  re,  m  for 
mi,  f  for  fa,  s  for  sol,  1  for  la,  and  t  for  ti.  Higher  and 
lower  octaves  are  represented  by  superscript  and  subscript 
numerals,  as  m^  for  the  higher  7ni,  or  Si  for  the  lower  sol. 
Time-values  are  indicated  by  placing  the  required  letters 
on  a  line  at  proportional  distances.  The  heavy  beat  or 
pulse  at  the  beginning  of  a  measure  is  indicated  by  a  ver- 
tical bar,  and  all  other  principal  pulses  by  pulse-marks  [:]. 
As  these  pulses  are  equal  in  length,  the  pulse-marks  are 
placed  equidistant  from  each  other,  thus(in  triple  rhythm), 
I  :  :  I  :  :  ,  etc.  A  tone  filling  a  pulse  is  indicated 
by  its  initial  placed  in  the  space  belonging  to  the  pulse. 
The  continuance  of  a  tone  from  one  pulse  to  another  is 
indicated  by  a  dash  filling  the  space  of  the  second  pulse. 
If  a  pulse  is  divided,  the  half-pulse  is  marked  by  a  .  in  the 
middle  of  the  space ;  quarter-pulses  are  similarly  marked 
by  a ,.  The  absolute  pitch  of  the  key-note  is  indicated  at 
the  outset  by  its  letter-name.  Modulations  are  marked 
not  only  by  giving  the  letter-name  of  the  new  key-note, 
but  by  indicating  in  each  voice-part  the  syllable-names  in 
both  the  old  and  the  new  keys  of  the  tone  on  which  the 
transition  takes  place.  Chromatic  tones  are  solmizated 
in  the  usual  way.  The  tune  "America"  ("God  Save  the 
Queen  "),  for  example,  begins  thus : 
KeyF. 
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Tonic  Bol-fa  system,  the  most  extensive  and  important  of 
the  modern  systems  of  classifying,  explaining,  and  teach- 
ing the  facts  of  music.  The  system  is  said  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  e£[orts  of  Miss  Sarah  A.  Glover,  about  1812,  to 
simplify  the  process  of  teaching  music  to  children.  Her  ex- 
periment were  taken  up  about  1850  by  the  Kev.  John  Car- 
wen,  and  gradually  developed  into  a  scientific  system.  The 
name  of  the  system  indicates  two  of  its  fundamental  char- 
acteristicB — namely,  emphasis  on  tonality,  with  Its  multi- 
farious interrelations  of  tones,  as  the  controlling  factor  in 
all  musical  construction,  and  the  use  of  the  Guidonian  sol- 
mization as  a  guide  to  study,  terminology,  and  notation. 
Melody  and  harmony  are  studied  by  constant  reference  to 
the  ideal  major  and  minor  scales ;  and  great  use  is  made 
of  a  chart  of  these  scales,  with  their  closest  relations,  called 
a  TnoduUator  (wnich  see).  Rhythmic  and  metric  facts  are 
similarly  referred  to  ideal  formulse.  The  voice  is  treated 
asthechief  instrument  of  musicalperformance.  In  order  to 
do  awaywiththe  arbitrary  intricacies  of  the  staff-notation, 
with  its  inherent  dependence  on  the  keyboard,  and  to  force 
the  mind  of  the  singer  to  dwell  constantly  on  the  tonic 
qualities  of  tones,  instead  of  on  their  supposed  distance 
from  each  other,  a  notation  has  been  devised  which  is  now 
capable  of  representing  all  important  musical  facts.  (See 
tonic  sol-fa  notoMon.)  Theremarkable  successof  the  tonic 
sol-fa  movement,  pio-ticularly  in  Great  Britain,  is  due,  first, 
to  its  insistence  on  the  basal  truths  of  musical  science  to 
the  exclusion  of  arbitrary  traditions,  and,  second,  to  the 
highly  systematic  method  of  teaching  these  truths  which 
its  advocates  have  elaborated.  Its  importance  is  demon- 
strated not  only  by  its  immense  popular  success  where 
it  has  been  properly  undertaken,  but  by  its  unmistakable 
influence  on  the  terminology  and  methods  of  all  scientific 
musical  study.  Although  originally  intended  to  apply 
only  to  vocal  music,  its  principles  have  been  extended  to 
certain  branches  of  instrumental  music  with  success. — 
Tonic  spasm,  in  med.f  a  steady  and  continuous  involun- 
tary muscular  contraction  enduring  for  a  comparatively 
long  time.  It  is  opposed  to  clonic  spasm,  in  which  the 
muscles  contract  and  relax  alternately  in  very  quick  suc- 
cession, producing  the  appearance  of  agitation.  In  tonic 
spasm,  however,  there  is  always  a  very  slow  alternate  con- 
traction and  relaxation.  The  spasms  of  tetanus  are  tonic, 
those  of  epilepsy  first  tonic  and  then  clonic. 
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n.  K.  1.  In  mc(J.,anyremedy  which  improves 
"the  tone  or  vigor  of  the  fibers  of  the  stomach  and 
l)owels,  OP  of  the  muscular  fibers  generally. 
Tonics  may  be  said  to  Ije  of  two  kinds,  medicinal  and  non- 
medicinal.  Medicinaltonicsactcliieflyintwoways:  eitliet 
(o)  indirectly,  by  first  influencing  the  stomach  and  increas- 
ing its  digestive  powers — such  being  the  effect  of  the  vege- 
table bitters,  the  most  important  of  which  are  calumba, 
camomile,  cinchona-bark,  gentian,  salix,  taraxacum,  etc. ; 
or  (6)  directly,  by  passing  into  and  exercising  their  influ- 
ence tlm)ugh  the  blood— such  being  the  case  with  the  va- 
rious preparations  of  iron,  certain  mineral  acids,  and  salts. 
The  non-medicinal  tonics  are  open-air  exercise,  friction, 
and  cold  in  its  various  forms  and  applications,  as  the 
shower-bath  and  sea-bathing. 

2.  In  music,  same  as  key-note.    See  also  feeyi, 
7  (6). 

tonicalt  (ton'i-kal),  a.    [<  tonic  +  -al.'\    Tonic. 

"tonicaliy  (ton'i-tal-i),  adv.  In  a  tonic  manner; 
specifically,  in  pathol.,  continuously ;  without 
alternating  relaxation.   Lancet,  1889,  II.  654. 

"tonicity  (to-nis'i-ti),  n.  [<  tonic  +  -»%.]  1. 
Tone ;  the  state  "or  property  of  possessing  tone 
or  of  being  tonic ;  specifically,  in  physiol.,  the 
■elasticity  of  living  parts — a  property  of  the 
muscles  which  is  distinct  from  true  irritabil- 
ity, and  determines  the  general  tone  of  the 
solids.  In  virtue  of  this  power  the  dilators  of  the  lar- 
.ynx  keep  this  organ  open,  the  face  is  kept  symmetrical, 
the  sphincters  are  kept  closed,  etc. 
2.  In  music.    See  the  quotation. 

Pleasantness  of  harmony  is  due  to  what  he  [Oettingen] 
•calls  the  t/mdeUy  and  phonicity  of  certain  intervals  and 
combined  notes.  Tonicity  is  the  property  of  being  recog- 
nized as  a  constituent  of  a  single  fundamental  tone  which 
is  designated  by  the  name  tonic 

Q.  T.  Ladd,  Physiol.  Psychology,  p.  324. 
Arterial  tonicity,  the  contractility  of  the  muscular  fibers 
in  the  walls  of  the  arteries  in  response  to  a  stimulus,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  normal  elasticity  of  the  blood- 
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tonitruatet,  »■  t.  [<  LL.  tonitruatus,  pp.  of 
tonitruare,  thunder,  <  L.  tonitrus,  thunder:  see 
thunder.']    To  thunder.     [Rare.] 

I  cannot  fulminate  or  Umitruate  words 
To  puzzle  intellects. 

Banddlph,  To  Master  James  Shirley. 
topjon  (ton'jon),_»i._   [Also  tomjohn;  <  Hind 


tondl 

No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay 
any  duty  on  tonnage.  CiUhoun,  Works,  I.  208. 

About  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  American  wooden  sail- 
ing-tonnage is  reported  as  yet  engaged  in  foreign  trade. 
D.  A.  WeOs,  Our  Merchant  Marine^  p.  115. 


Tonnage  and  poundage. 

See  def.  3  and  tax. 


See  tunnage. — Tonnage  tax. 


tdmjdn,  tdmjlidm'.-\  'in  India,  a  kind' of  sedaii  ^^^^p  (tun'aj),  «.;  pret.  and  pp.  tonnaged, 
or  open  chair,  swung  on  a  pole,  and  carried  bv  W^'  '««»«ff'»fl'-  t<  tonnage,  m.]  1.  trans.  To 
* .1 :_  ii-.x K.  ^j>'  »«"*»f>i  uj     lew  tonnasre  nnon. 


levy  tonnage  upon. 

Notliing  writt'n  but  what  passes  through  the  custom- 
house of  certain  Publicans  that  have  the  tunaging  and 
the  poundaging  of  all  free  spok'n  truth. 

Miiton,  Areopagitica,  p.  40. 

H.  intrans.  To  have  capacity  or  tonnage: 
followed  by  an  accusative  of  quantity. 

Sixteen  vessels,  which  tcnnaged  in  the  aggregate  1,871 
tons.  C.  M.  Seammon,  Marine  Mammals,  p.  241. 

tonnage-deck  (tun'aj-dek),  n.  The  upper  deck 
on  ships  with  less  than  three  decks,  or  the  sec- 
ond deck  from  below  if  there  are  three  or  more 

_  .___ ._..    decks 

from  the  presence  of  coumarin,  and  are  u'sed'entfre  to  tnnnAt'  «       An  oTisolfitfi  snellinff  of  tnnX 
scent  wardrobes,  or  pulverized  in  sachets,  or  in  fluid  ex-  JO""©!,  n.     iin  opsoiete  spemng  or  fon^. 
tract  in  perfumery.    They  are  applied,  either  entire  or  in  tonnelt,  tOnneUfi  »•    Obsolete  torms  01  tunnel. 
powder,  to  flavor  snuff.    Also  Tonquxn  hean  (see  tonka),      tonner  (tun'er),  n.     [<  ton^  +  -«»•!.]     A  vessel 


four  bearers,  in  the  manner  of  a  palanquin. 

tonka  (tong'ka),  n.  [=F.  tonka,  tonca,  <  tonca, 
the  name  of  the  bean  in  Gvdana.  The  bean  is 
usually  called  tonka-bean,  also  vrritten  with  a 
capital,  Tonka  bean,  Tonga  bean,  as  if  named 
from  a  locality  Tonka;  also  Tonkin  bean,  Ton- 
quin  bean,  as  if  named  from  Tonquin  in  Farther 
India.]    Same  as  tonka-bean. 

tonka-bean,  Tonka  bean.  1.  The  seed  of  the 
cuamara,  pipteryx  odorata,  a  tall  tree  of  Vene- 
zuela, Gruiana,  and  some  neighboiing  regions. 
The  seeds  are  of  the  sha^e  of  an  almond,  but  much  longer, 
and  covered  with  a  shining  black  skin.    They  are  fragrant 


The  tree  producing  the  tonka-bean. 

cuamara —  Tonka-bean  wood.    Same  as  xenivmod. 
tonkhoi,  n.    See  Streblus. 
tonn.    An  abbreviation  of  tonnage. 
tonnage  (tun'aj),  n.     [Formerly  also  tunnage; 

<  MB.  *tonnage,  <  OF.  'tonnage,  F.  tonnage,  < 


considered  with  reference  to  her  tonnage :  used 
in  composition:  as,  a  tein-tonner;  a  thousand- 
tonner.     [CoUoq.] 

It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  a  1,000  ton  schooner  was  con- 
sidered enormous.  Now,  a  1,500  tonner  is  scarcely  re- 
marked. Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LXII.  34. 


"tonicize  (ton'i-siz),  v.  [<  tonic  +  -ise.]  To  give 
tone  or  tonicity  to.     [Rare.] 

This  would  spread  a  tomdzing  analeptic  influence 
throughout  our  English  world  of  readers,  and  help  to 
brace  up  the  debility  of  their  intellectual  systems. 

If.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IX.  141. 

i;o-night,  tonight  (to-nif),  adv.  [<  ME.  tonigt, 
to  nigt,  <  AS.  to  niht :  to,  to,  at ;  niht,  dat.  of  niht, 
night:  see  toi  and  night.  Cf .  to-day,  to-morrow.] 
1.  In  the  present  night,  or  the  night  after  the 
present  day. 

And  to-night  I  long  for  rest. 

LongfeUow,  The  Day  is  Done. 

2t.  During  the  preceding  night ;  last  night. 
1  am  bid  forth  to  supper,  Jessica. 
...  I  am  right  loath  to  go :- .  .  . 
For  1  did  dream  of  money-bags  to-nighL 

Shak.,  M.  of  v.,  a.  6.  18. 

"to-night,  tonight  (t§-nit'),  n.  The  present 
night;  the  night  after  the  present  day. 

To-morrow,  our  Hero  reply'd  in  a  Fright : 
ne  that 's  hang'd  before  Noon  ought  to  think  of  To^mght. 
Prior,  Thief  and  Cordelier. 

toning  (tS'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  tonei,».]  The 
act  of  one  who  tones,  iu  any  sense ;  specifically, 
in  photog.,  the  method  or  the  art  of  tinting  or 
coloring  pictures  by  chemical  means,  to  give 
them  an  agreeable  tone  or  color ;  especially,  the 
treatment  of  silver  positive  prints  or  transpa- 
rencies in  a  bath  which  consists  most  commonly 
of  a  very  weak  solution  of  chlorid  of  gold  in 
combination  with  other  chemicals,  to  give  a 
more  pleasing  color  and  also  greater  perma- 
nency to  the  picture.  The  colors  obtainable  by  the 
gold  toning-batha  range  from  deep  browns  through  bluish 
black  to  pure  black  and  cool  gray. 

tonish,  tonnish  (ton'ish),  a.  [<  to«2  -{■  -«7ji.] 
In  the  ton;  fashionable;  modish;  stylish.  [Col- 
loq.] 

She  is  very  handsome,  and  mighty  gay  and  giddy,  half 
tonishj  and  bail  hoydenish.    Mine.  D'Arblay,  D^iy,  L  221. 

tonishness  (ton'ish-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  in  high  fasMon ;  modishness.  Also 
tonnishness. 

Mrs.  North,  who  is  so  famed  for  tonithness,  exhibited 
herself  in  a  more  perfect  undress  than  1  ever  before  saw 
any  lady,  great  or  small,  appear  in  upon  a  visit. 

Mme.  lyArblay,  Diary,  I-  350.    (Davies.) 

tonite  (to'nit),  n.  [<  F.  tonner  or  L.  ton{are), 
thunder,  -1-  -ite^.]     See  the  quotation. 

Tonite  consists  of  this  macerated  gtm-cotton,  intimately 
mixed  up  between  edge-runners,  with  about  the  same 
weight  of  nitrate  of  baryta.  This  compound  is  then  com- 
pressed into  candle-shaped  cartridges,  formed  with  a  re- 
cess at  one  end  for  the  reception  of  a  fulminate-of -mercury 
detonator.  BXisler,  Mod.  High  Explosives,  p.  124. 

tonitroust,  a.  [<  L.  tonitrus,  thunder,  <  tonare, 
thunder:  see  thunder.]  Thunderous;  boister- 
ous.    [Rare.] 

A  Boat  full  of  Lambeth  Gardeners,  by  whom  Billings- 
gate was  much  outdone  in  stupendious  Obscenity,  tonitrous 
Verbosity,  and  malicious  Scimilily. 

Tom  Braum,  quoted  in  Ashton's  Social  Life  in  Beign  of 
[Queen  Anne,  1. 195. 


tonne  (E.toni)  + -age.]    1.  The  weight  of  goods  Tonnerre  (to-nar'),  n.     [See  def.]    A  red  wine 

carried  in  a  boat  or  ship.  — 

The  ships  employed  herein  are  found  by  the  king  of 
Spain,  .  .  .  and  the  (annate  is  divided  into  a  certain  num- 
ber of  bales,  all  of  the  same  size. 

Ansan,  Voyage  Round  the  World,  ii.  10. 

2.  The  carrying  capacity  of  a  ship  expressed 
in  cubic  tons.  Until  1836  the  tonnage  of  British  ships 
was  found  by  multiplying  the  square  of  the  breadth  by  the 
inboard  length,  and  then  dividing  by  94.  This  is  now  called 


grown  in  the  department  of  Yonne,  Prance, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Tonnerre,  resembling 
Burgundy  of  the  second  and  inferior  grades, 
and  keeping  well. 
tonnihood  (ton'i-hM),  n.  [A  dial,  form  of 
*tavony-hood  (as  if  <  tawny  +  hood),  appar.  var. 
of  "tawny-hoop,  tony-hoop.]  The  bullfinch,  Pyr- 

^  ^^    ...„„„„„„       c      rhida  vulgaris.     Halliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

the"oldmeasurement"(O.M.),and,thoughtartromexact,  tonnish,  tOnnishneSS.     See  tonish,  etc. 
is  still  in  use  to  some  extent  for  ascertaining  the  tonnage  tonometei  (to-nom'e-ter),  n.      [<  Gr.  tAvoc,  tone, 
of  pleasure-yachts,  etc.    As  the  cubic  ton  of  100  cubic     -1-  /lirpov,  measure.]    1.  In  mtigic,  an  instrument 

for  measuring  the  pitch  of  tones ;  especially,  a 
tuning-fork,  or  a  graduated  set  of  tuning-forks, 
whose  pitch  has  been  exactly  determined.  The 
term  is  used  specifically  for  an  exceptionally  perfect  set 
of  forks  prepared  by  Scheibler  about  1833  for  tlie  estab- 
lishment of  a  atandiurd  scale. 

2.  In  med.,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
degree  of  t«nsion  in  the  eyeball  in  cases  of 
glaucoma. 


feet  forms  the  unit  of  assessment  for  dock,  harbor,  and 
other  dues,  towage,  etc.,  and  as  by  the  old  system  the 
depth  of  a  ship  was  reckoned  the  same  as  the  breadth,  it 
became  the  interest  of  ship-owners  to  build  vessels  of  nar- 
row beam,  but  of  increased  depth.  This  resulted  in  a 
saving  in  tonnage-dues,  but  marred  the  sailing  qualities 
and  seaworthiness  of  the  ships.  In  1836  a  new  and  more 
exact  system  of  measurement  was  established  by  enact- 
ment of  Parliament  In  the  preceding  year.  In  this  system, 
known  as  the  Moorsom  gygtem,  as  amended  and  elaborated 
in  detail  in  later  enactments,  actual  measurements  of 


depth  are  made  at  certain  intervals,  the  number  of  which  tonometry  (to-nom'e-tri),  n.    r<  Gr.  tAvoc.  tone. 


depends  on  the  length  of  the  tonnage-deck  of  the  vessel, 
and  transverse  areas  at  these  points  are  computed,  aU 
measurements  being  put  in  feet  and  decimal  parts  of  a 
toot  These  transverse  areas  after  being  multiplied  by  cer- 
tain numbers  are  added  together,  multiplied  by  one  third 
the  common  distance  between  the  areas,  and  then  divided 


+  -fierpia,  <  fih-pov,  measure.]  1.  The  science 
or  art  of  measuring  or  recording  musical  vibra- 
tions by  means  of  a  tonometer. — 2.  In  med., 
the  measurement  of  the  degree  of  tension  in  an 

by  100.    To  this  must  be  added  the  tonnage  of  all  spaces   .°'"S^°'PP)J-®®7?^,*^-.,  ,  r, -^  , 

above  the  tonnage-deck,  the  poop  (if  anyV  deck-houses,  tOnOteclUUC  (to-np-tek  nik),  n.  [<  F.  tonotech- 
etc.,  which  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  horizontal  area  nique,  <  Gr.  rivog,  tone,  -f-  rixyv,  art,  handicraft : 
by  the  mean  height  and  dividing  by  100  as  before.  These  gee  Uehnic.]  The  art  of  arranging  the  pees  on 
together  give  the  ffross  register  tonn<^ge,  each  ton  (called  a     tl,e -hflTTfil  of  a  harTBl-oTo'iiTi 

r^Srister  ton)  containing  100  cubic  feet.    In  steamships  the   .™^  °^™i,°^  *  °*"®™^g»'V     ,  -.     „   „     . 

space  occupied  by  the  engine-room  and  the  screw-shaft  tOnOUS  (to  nus),  a.     [<  tone^  +  -ous.]     Full  of 
(which  is  considered  a  part  of  the  engine-room)  is  to  be  de-     tone  or  sound ;  sonorous, 
ducted.    TheBritish  system  of  measurement  was  adopted  Tonauin  bean.     See  tonka-bean. 
by  the  United  States  m  1864,  and  later  by  Denmark,  Aus-  in__„,Vj^»o«  /t™™  i„-  ««„/  .,         s  /\  j 

tria-Hungary,  Germany,  E^ce,  Italy,  s/ain,Swedeii,  the  TonQUinese  (tong-ki-nes  OT  -nez'),  a.  and  ». 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Greece,  Kussia,  Finland,  Hayti,     [<  TonqvMi,  Tonkin,  prop.  Tongktng  (see  def.), 

+  -ese.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  Tonquin  (better 
Tongking),  a  French  colonial  possession  south 
of  China. 

n.  n.  sing,  and  pi.    An  inhabitant  or  the  in- 
habitants of  Tonquin. 

the  United  States  the  number  of  transverse  areas  is  greater,  tonail  fton'sin   n       V(  V    tnturillj' Tt    ttvnoilln 

The  rule  foUowed  in  the  United  States  before  ISffi.  when     /  t     *^?7„    ■  '     i    *™    n  '"^"f  "  "•  «»mUa, 

<  L.  tonstlla,  m  pi.  tonstllss,  the  tonsils;  appar. 
a  transferred  use  (of  which  the  reason  is  not 
clear)  of  tonsiUa,  tosilla,  a  sharp-pointed  pole 
stuck  in  the  ground  to  fasten  vessels  to  the 
shore,  appar.  dim.  of  tonsa,  an  oar  (one.  a 
pole  f).]  1.  One  of  two  prominent  oval  bodies 
situated      in  _ 


Belgium,  Japan,  etc.,  and  in  its  essentials  by  the  Inter- 
national Tonnage  Congress  which  met  at  Constantinople 
in  1873  iu  connection  with  fixing  the  basis  for  tolls  for 
vessels  passing  through  the  Suez  Canal.  As  applied  in 
these  dilDCerent  countries  there  are  slight  differences  in 
the  rules  for  the  deduction  of  engine-room  tonnage,  and  in 
the  United  States  the  number  of  transverse  areas  is  greater. 
The  rule  followed  in  the  United  States  before  18^  when 
the  new  measurement  came  into  force,  was  to  multiply  the 
extreme  length  of  the  ship  (less  one  third  its  breadth)  by 
the  breadth  and  the  depth,  and  then  divide  by  95.  In 
freighting  ships,  40  cubic  feet  of  merchandise  is  consid- 
ered a  ton,  unless  that  bulk  would  weigh  more  than  2,000 
pounds,  in  which  case  freight  is  charged  by  weight. 

The  ships  fitted  out  under  the  general  license  were  re- 
quired to  reserve  one  tenth  of  their  tonju^e  for  the  crown. 
PretcoU,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  iL  9. 

3.  A  duty  or  impost  on  ships,  formerly  esti- 
mated at  so  much  per  ton  of  freight,  but  now 
proportioned  to  the  registered  size  of  the  ves- 
sels. 

Tonnage  is  a  Custome  or  Impost  for  Merchandize 
brought  or  caried  in  Tonnes  and  such  like  Vessels  from 
or  to  other  Nations  after  a  certaine  rate  in  euerie  Tonne. 
...  I  haue  heard  it  also  a  Dutie  due  to  the  Mariners  for 
vnloading  their  shippe  arriued  in  any  Hauen,  after  the 
rate  of  euerie  Tonne.  Minsheu,  1617. 

Tonnage-taxeB  on  shipping  are  not  levied  by  Great  Brit- 
ain, nor,  it  is  believed,  by  any  other  of  the  maritime  states 
of  Europe  except  Spain.  Prior  to  the  war,  also,  there 
were  no  tonTUt^e-taxes  in  the  United  States. 

D.  A.  Wdl»,  Our  Merchant  Marine,  p.  179. 

4.  The  ships  of  a  port  or  nation  collectively 
estimated  by  their  capacity  in  tons:  as,  the 
tonnage  of  the  United  States. 


the  recesses 
formed,  one 
on  each  side 
of  the  fauces, 
between  lie 
anterior  and 
posterior  pal- 
atine arches. 
They  are  com- 
posed of  lymph- 
oid follicles,  sur- 
rounded by  less 
dense  lymphoid 
tissue,  arranged 
around  the  walls 
of  a  number  of 
crypts.  See  also 
cut  under  toiwiM. 
2.  One  of  a 
pair  of  small 


Tonsils. 
a,  uvula ;  b,  pharynx ;  c,  tongue ;  d,  pal- 
ate; *,  posterior,  and  X  antenor  piUar  of 
the  fauces,  between  whldi  is  ^,  the  tonsil. 


tonsil 

superficial  lobes  of  the  cerebellum ;  the  cere- 
bellar amygdala.  Also  ionsilla  in  both  senses. 
— Iiingual  tonsil,  a  small  collection  of  lymphoid  tissue 
at  thebase  of  the  tongue.— Pharyngeal  tonsil,  fauclal 
tonsil,  Luschka's  tonsil,  a  mass  of  follicular  lymphoid 
glands  between  the  orifices  of  the  right  and  left  Eustachian 
tubes,  at  the  summit  of  the  pharynx. 
tonsile  (ton'sil),  a.  [<  L.  tonsilis,  <  tondere,  pp. 
tonsus,  shear,  clip:  see  tonsure!}  Capable  of 
being  or  fit  to  be  clipped;  also,  trimmed;  as,  a 
tamUe  hedge.    HalliweU.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

There  is  not  a  more  tonsile  and  governable  plant  in  Na> 
ture ;  for  the  cypress  may  be  cut  to  the  very  roots,  and 
yet  spring  afresh.  Evelyn,  Sylva,  L  xxill. 

tonsilla  (ton-sil'a),  ».;  pi.  tonsillas  (-§).  Same 
as  tonsil. 

tonsillar  (ton'si-lar),  a.  [=  Sp.  tonsilar  =  It. 
tonsillare,  <  NL.  tonsillaris,  <  L.  tmmlla,  tonsil: 
see  iOMSJi!.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tonsils:  as, 
tonsillar  arteries  or  follicles ;  tonsillar  disease. 
—Tonsillar  arterjr,  a  branch  of  the  facial  artery,  dis- 
tributed to  the  tonsils  and  the  sides  of  the  tongue  near 
its  root.— Tonsillar  nerves,  slender  branches  of  the 
glossopharyngeal,  distributed  to  the  tonsils,  soft  palate, 
and  pillars  of  the  fauces. — Tonsillar  plexus.  See 
jfiexm. 

tonsillary  (ton'si-la-ri),  a.  [<  NL.  tonsillaris: 
see  tonsillar. 1  Same  as  tonsillar.  Quain,  Med. 
Diet.,  p.  1647. 

tonsillltic^  (ton-si-lit'ik),  a.  [<  L.  tonsilla  + 
-ji-ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tonsils:  as, 
tonsiiktic  nerves. 

tonsillitic^  (ton-si-lit'ik),  a.  [<  tonsillitis  +  -ic] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  tonsillitis ;  affected  with  in- 
flammation of  the  tonsils. 

tonsillitis  (ton-si-U'tis),  n.  [NL.  tonsillitis,  < 
L.  tonsillee,  tonsils,  +  -itis."]  Inflammation  of 
the  tonsils.  It  is  a  very  common  form  of  sore 
throat,  of  varying  severity — Follicular  tonsilli- 
tis, tonsillitis  in  which  there  is  inflammation  and  in- 
creased secretion  of  the  lining  of  the  crypts  or  follicles  of 
the  tonsils. 

tonsillotome  (ton-sil'o-tom),  n.  [<  L.  tonsil- 
la, tonsil,  +  Gr.  -ro/^og,  <  Te/ivEiv,  rafielv,  cut.] 
A  surgical  instrument  for  excising  more  or  less 
of  the  tonsil. 

tonsillotomy  (ton-si-lot'o-mi),  n.  [<  L.  tonsil- 
la, tonsil,  T^  Gr.  -roftla,  K  ri/iveiv,  ra/iEiv,  out.] 
In  surg.,  excision  of  the  tonsils. 

tonsor  (ton'sor),  n.  [<  L.  tonsor,  tosor,  a  clip- 
per, abarber,"<  tondere,  pp.  tonsus,  shear,  shave.] 
A  barber;  one  who  shaves.  Combe,  Dr.  Syn- 
tax's Tours,  ii.  2.     [Bare.] 

tonsorial  (ton-s6'ri-al),  a.  [<  L.  tonsorius,  of 
or  pertaining  to  shearing  or  shaving,  <  tonsor, 
a  shaver :  see  tonsor.}  Pertaining  to  a  barber 
or  his  functions.     [Generally  humorous.] 

Margaret,  taking  her  seat  in  the  tomorial  chair,  deliv- 
ered herself  into  the  hands  of  the  prof  essor  [the  barber]. 
S.Jviid,  Margaret,  ii.  1. 

tonsure  (ton'siir),  n.  [<  ME.  tonsure,  <  OP. 
(and  'P.)4onsure  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  tonsura,  a 
shearing,  clipping,  the  shaven  crown  of  a  priest, 
<  L.  tonsura,  a  shearing,  clipping,  in  ML.  the 
shaven  crown  of  a  priest,  <  tondere,  pp.  tonsus, 
shear,  clip.]  1 .  The  act  of  clipping  the  hair,  or 
of  shaving  the  head,  or  the  state  of  being  shorn. 
—2.  Specifically — (a)  In  the  Koman  Catholic 
and  Greek  churches,  the  ceremony  of  shaving 
or  cutting  off  the  hair  of  the  head,  either  wholly 
or  partially,  performed  upon  a  candidate  as  a 
preparatory  step  to  his  entering  the  priesthood 
or  embracing  a  monastic  life;  hence,  entrance  or 
admittance  into  the  clerical  state  or  a  monastic 
order,  in  the  early  church  the  clergy  wore  the  hair  short, 
but  not  shaven.  The  tonsure  seems  to  be  as  old  as  the 
fifth  or  sixth  oentmy.  In  the  Greek  Church  the  hair  is 
wholly  shaved  off.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  a  pm 
only  is  shaved,  so  as  to  form  a  circle  on  the  crown  of  the 
head,  and  the  first  tonsure  can  be  given  only  by  a  bishop, 
a  mitered  abbot,  or  a  cardinal  priest. 

Of  the  ecclesiastical  tatmtre  there  were  known  to  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  in  the  early  period  of  their  Church,  two  dis- 
tinctive shapes— the  Eoman  and  the  Irish;  the  Roman 
form  was  perfectly  round;  the  Irish  was  made  by  cutting 
away  the  hair  from  the  upper  part  of  the  fore  head  in  the 
flgure  of  a  half-moon,  with  the  convex  side  before. 

Sock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  1. 186. 

(6)  The  bare  place  on  the  head  of  a  priest  or 
monk,  formed  by  shaving  or  cutting  the  hair. 

Among  some  of  the  monastic  orders  and  friais  the  ton- 
sure leaves  only  a  circle  of  hau-  round  the  head ;  the  ton- 
sure  of  secular  clerks,  on  the  other  hand,  is  small. 

Ram.  Cath.  Diot.,  p.  798. 

tonsure  (ton'§iir),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tonsured, 
ppr.  tonsurimg"  [<  tonsure,  ».]  To  shave  or  clip 
the  hair  of  the  head  of ;  specifically,  to  give 
the  tonsure  to. 

Priests  must  not  wear  showy  gai-ments  such  as  the  bish- 
op forbids  and  they  must  have  their  moustaches  and 
beard  shaved,  and  be  tonwciJ  once  a  month. 

The  Academy,  Feb.  8, 1890,  p.  100. 
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tonsured  (ton'|urd),j).  a.  1.  Having  received 
the  tonsure ;  shaven ;  hence,  clerical. 

No  ecclesiastical  privilege  had  occasioned  such  dispute, 
or  proved  so  mischievous,  as  the  Immunity  of  aU  tonsured 
persons  from  civil  punishment  for  crimes.  Hallam. 

2.  Having  a  bald  spot  on  the  head  like  a  ton- 
sure.    [Rare.] 

Bowing  o'er  the  brook 
A  tonsured  head  in  middle  age  forlorn. 

Tennyson,  The  Brook. 

tonsure-plate  (ton'gur-plat),  n.  A  round  thin 
plate  slightly  eonvex'so  as  to  fit  the  top  of  the 
head,  used  to  mark  the  line  of  the  tonsure  ac- 
cording to  the  Eoman  rite. 

tontine  (ton-ten'),  n.  and  a.  [<  F.  tontine  =  G. 
tontine,  <  It.  tontina,  tontine,  a  life-insurance 
oflce ;  so  called  from  Lorenzo  Tonti,  a  Neapoli- 
tan banker,  who  originated  the  scheme  (about 
1653).]  I.  n.  An  annuity  shared  by  subscribers 
to  a  loan,  with  the  benefit  of  survivorship,  the 
share  of  each  survivor  being  increased  as  the 
subscribers  die,  until  at  last  the  whole  goes  to 
the  last  survivor,  the  whole  transaction  ceasing 
with  his  death.  By  means  of  tontines  many  govern- 
ment loans  were  formerly  raised  in  England.  The  name  is 
also  applied  to  the  number  of  those  receiving  the  annuity, 
to  their  individual  share  or  right,  and  to  the  system  itself. 
The  tontine  principle  has  also  been  applied  to  life-insur- 
ance. See  tontine  policy,  under  II. 
I  hear  he  pays  as  many  annuities  as  the  Irish  tontine. 
Sheridan,  .School  for  Scandal,  i.  1. 

II.  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  constituting,  or  in- 
volving the  principle  of  the  tontine:  as,  ton- 
tine profits j  tontine  funds ;  tontine  insurance. — '■ 
Tontlue  policy,  a  policy  of  insurance  in  which  the  poli- 
cy-holder agrees,  in  common  with  the  other  policy-holders 
under  the  same  plan,  that  no  dividend,  return-premium, 
or  surrender-value  shall  be  received  for  a  term  of  years 
called  the  tontine  period,  the  entire  surplus  from  aU 
sources  being  allowed  to  accumulate  to  the  end  of  that 
period,  and  then  divided  among  all  who  have  maintained 
their  insurances  in  force.  This  modification  of  ordinary 
life-insurance  has  been  adopted,  as  optional  with  the  in- 
sured, for  the  purpose  of  countervailing  the  tendency  to 
burden  long-lived  and  persistent  policy-holders  with  a 
large  amount  of  premiums  in  comparison  of  those  whose 
lives  fall  in  shortly  after  obtaining  insurance.  The  effect 
is  to  reduce  tlie  sum  payable  on  deaths  after  but  few  years' 
payment  of  premiums,  and  increase  the  sum  payable  on 
deaths  occurring  after  a  given  number  of  years. 

tontiner  (ton-te'ner),  n.  [<  tontine  +  -eri.] 
One  who  shares  in  a  tontine.  B.  L.  Stevenson 
and  L.  Osbourne,  The  Wrong  Box,  i.     [Eare.] 

tonus  (to'nus),  n.  [NL., <  Gr.  rdvog,  tone:  see 
tone^.}     1.  Tonicity. 

The  maintenance  of  muscular  tonjis. 

6.  J.  Rmnaneis,  Jelly-fish,  etc.,  p.  208. 

2.  Tonic  spasm.  [Eare.] 
tony^  (to'ni),  n. ;  pi.  tonies  (-niz).  [Prob.  a  par- 
ticular use  of  Tony,  which  is  regarded  and  used 
as  an  abbr.  of  Antony.  There  xa&j  be  an  allu- 
sion to  St.  Antomy's  {Anthony's)  pig:  see  tan- 
tony,  tantony  pig.}    A  simpleton. 

In  short,  a  pattern  and  companion  fit 
For  all  the  keeping  tonies  of  the  pit. 

Dryden,  All  for  Love,  Prol.,  1. 16. 

tony2  (to'ni),  a.  [<  tone^  +  -!/i,]  Of  a  high 
tone ;  affecting  social  elegance ;  genteel ;  swell. 
[Slang,  U.  S.] 

Such  as  himself  and  his  wife,  he  would  say,  .  .  .  didn't 
expect  any  of  her  society,  but  Mrs.  Branner  ought  to  be 
tony  enough  for  her.  The  Atlantic,  LXVII.  240. 

tony-hoop  (to'ni-hop),  n.    Same  as  tonnihood. 

[Prov.  Eng.] 
too^  (to),  adv.  [Barlymod.E.alsoto;  <ME.  to, 
<  AS.  to,  too,  =  G.  zu,  etc.,  too,  more  than 
enough;  <  AS.  to,  prep.:  see  toi.]  1.  Over; 
more  than  enough:  noting  excess,  and  quali- 
fying an  adjective  or  an  adverb. 

Farewell,  Alinda : 
I  am  too  full  to  speak  more,  and  too  wretched. 

Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  iv.  1. 

He  names  this  word  Colledge  too  often,  and  his  dis- 
course bears  too  much  on  the  Vniuersity. 
Bp.  JEarle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A  Downe-right  Scholler. 
[Too  in  this  sense  is  sometimes  erroneously  used  to  qual- 

^^''^''  •  m  look  within  no  more : 

I  have  too  trusted  to  my  own  wild  wants. 
Too  trusted  to  myself,  to  intuition. 

Browmmg,  Pauline.] 

2.  Exceedingly;  extremely:  an  intensive  use. 
Thev  continually  pretend  to  have  some  sovereign  power 

over  that  empire,  and  yet  are  too  happy  to  be  at  peace  with 
jj.  Brougham. 

3.  In  addition;  also;  furthermore;  moreover. 

Pretty  and  witty,  wild,  and  yet,  too,  gentle. 

"      '  5AoS.,  C.  of  E.,  iii.  1.  110. 

What,  will  these  young  gentlemen  too  help  us  to  catch 

this  fresh  Balmon,  hal^  ^^  ^^^^^  Northward  Ho,  iv.  3. 

Never  was  there  a  more  complete  victory,  achieved  too 
within  the  space  of  little  more  than  an  hour. 

r  pj,gg^„ll^  j.g,.jL  and  Isa.,  u.  12. 
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4.  Likewise;  in  like  manner;  in  the  same  way. 

As  God  clothes  himself  with  light  as  with  a  garment, 
so  God  clothes  and  apparels  bis  works  with  light  too. 

Donne,  Sermons,  vi. 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  in  his  old  age  became  religious : 
he  determined  that  his  subjects  should  be  religious  too. 
Macavlay,  Leigh  Hunt. 

Too  blame.  See  &Zam«,  v.  t,  note. —  Too  many.  See 
manyi.— Too  much  for  one.  See  mucfi.— loo  tbln. 
See  tAinl.— Too  too.  (a)  Quite  too ;  altogether  too :  noting 
great  excess  or  intensity,  and  formerly  so  much  affected  as 
to  be  regarded  as  one  word,  and  so  often  written  with  a 
hyphen. 

O,  that  this  too  too  solid  fiesh  would  melt. 

Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew ! 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  1.  2. 129. 

O  too-too  happy !  had  that  Fall  of  thine 
Not  cancell'd  so  the  Character  diuine. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Bu  Bartas's  Weel£s,  i.  6. 

Their  loues  they  on  the  tenter-hookes  did  racke, 
Rest,  boyl'd,  bsJc'd,  too  too  much  white,  claret,  sacke. 
John  Taylor,  Pennilesse  Pilgrimage,  quoted  in  N.  and  Q., 

[7th  ser.,  X.  498. 

The  rigour  and  extremity  of  law 
Is  sometimes  too-too  bitter. 

Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  ii.  2. 

Hence — (6t)  As  an  adjective  or  an  adverb,  very  good ;  very 
well :  used  absolutely.  Bay,  English  Words  (ed.  1691), 
p.  76.  (o)  As  an  adjective,  superlative ;  extreme ;  utter ; 
hence,  enraptured ;  gushing :  applied  to  the  so-called  es- 
thetic school,  their  principles,  etc.,  in  allusion  to  their 
exaggerated  affectation.    See  esthetidsm,  2.    [Collog.] 

Let  the  exclusive  too-too  eesthetes  tolerate  the  remark 
that  music  and  painting  do  not  exist  for  them,  or  even  for 
the  real  masters  in  their  respective  arts,  but  for  their  pow- 
er of  addressing,  influencing,  and  delighting  the  masses 
of  mankind.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  XI.  30. 

too^t,  prep.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  toi. 

too^t,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  toe. 

too*,  n.  and  a.    A  dialectal  spelling  of  two. 

too^  (to),  V.  i.    See  tew^. 

tooart  (to'art),  n.  [Native  Australian.]  A 
valuable  euealypt  of  southwestern  Australia, 
Eucalyptus  gomphocepliala.  it  grows  120  feet  high, 
with  a  clear  frunk  of  60  feet.  The  wood  is  one  of  the 
strangest  known,  very  heavy,  very  durable  under  ex- 
posure, unwedgeable,  and  unusually  free  from  defects. 
It  is  used  in  ship-building  for  beams,  keelsons,  stern- 
posts,  and  other  works  below  the  line  of  flotation,  where 
great  strength  is  required  and  weight  is  not  objection- 
able. It  would  be  available  for  piles,  and  many  other 
purposes.    Also  tuart  and  tewart. 

toOK  (tuk).  Preterit  and  obsolete  or  vulgar 
past  participle  of  talce. 

tooli  (tel),  n.  [<  ME.  tool,  tole,  tol,  <  AS.  tol, 
in  glosses  also  spelled  tool,  tohl  =  Icel.  tol, 
neut.  pi.,  tools;  perhaps  a  contr.  of  a  Teut. 
base  *tauila,  <  AS.  tawian  =  OHG.  saujan,  zou- 
jan,  MHG.  zouwen,  G.  eauen  =  Goth,  taujan, 
prepare:  see  tawi.]  1.  A  mechanical  imple- 
ment; any  implement  used  by  a  craftsman  or 
laborer  at  his  work;  an  instrument  employed 
for  performing  or  facilitating  mechanical  op- 
erations by  means  of  percussion,  penetration, 
separation,  abrasion,  friction,  etc.,  of  the  sub- 
stances operated  upon,  for  all  of  which  opera- 
tions various  motions  are  required  to  be  given 
either  to  the  tool  or  to  the  work.  Such  machines 
as  the  lathe,  planer,  slotting-machine,  and  others  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  are  usually 
called  machine-tools. 
Of  alkinnes  craftes  I  contreued  tales, 
Of  carpentrie,  of  kerueres,  and  compassed  masouns. 
And  lerned  hem  leuel  and  lyne  though  I  loke  dymrae. 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  x.  177. 

Take  thi  spades,  rake,  knyf,  and  shovelle. 
And  evry  tole  in  beres  grees  defoule. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  31. 

Of  Angling  and  the  Art  thereof  I  sing, 
"What  kind  of  tools  it  doth  behove  to  have. 

J.  Dennys  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  147). 

The  hoe  and  the  spade  were  not  the  tools  he  [Emerson] 
was  meant  to  work  with.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Emerson,  xi. 

(a)  One  of  the  small  pallets  or  stamps  used  by  the  book- 
binder's finisher  to  work  out  the  designs  on  the  cover  of 
a  book :  applied  to  stamps  used  by  hand.  (6)  A  small 
round  brush  used  by  house-painters  for  painting  moldings 
at  the  margins  of  panels,  window-sashes,  and  narrow  fillets. 

2.  By  extension,  something  used  in  any  occu- 
pation or  pursuit  as  tools  are  used  by  the  me- 
chanic: as,  literary  toote (books,  etc.);  soldiers' 
tools  (weapons,  etc.);  specifically,  a  sword  or 
other  weapon. 

Then  the  gome  in  the  grene  graythed  hym  swythe 
Gedere  vp  hys  grymme  tole,  Gawayn  to  smyte. 
Sir  Bawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2261. 
We  alle  desyren,  if  it  mighte  be. 
To  ban  honsbondes  hardy,  wys,  and  free. 
And  secree,  and  no  nigard,  ne  no  fool, 
Ne  him  that  is  agast  of  every  tool. 

Ciumcer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  1.  96. 

Draw  thy  tool ;  here  comes  two  of  the  house  of  the  Mon- 
tagues. Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  i.  1.  37. 

3.  One  who  or  that  which  is  made  a  means  to 
some  end;  especially,  a  person  soused;  a  mere 
insti-ument  to  execute  the  pui-pose  of  another; 
a  cat's-paw. 
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Oh,  the  easy  blockhead !  what  a  tool  I  have  made  of  hhn  1 

Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  ii.  4. 

He  had  been  a  clerk,  agent,  tool,  slave,  ot  the  great 

Densdeth.  T.  Wintlaryi,  Cecil  Dreeme,  v. 

4.  A  useless  or  shiftless  fellow.     [Prov.Eng.] 
—  5.    [<  tooU,  «.]   A  figure  or  ornament  im- 
pressed  upon    the  ^^.^^^  ^^ 
cover  of  a  book  by         *  '^j^  -      /^'? 
means  of  a  binders' 
stamp  or  tool. 

Take  a  dentelle  bor- 
der ;  if  accurately 
worked,  the  point  of 
each  tool  will  be  direct- 
ly in  line  with  the  cor- 
responding one  oppo- 
site. 

W.  Matthews,  Modern 
[Bookbinding  (ed. 
[GrolierClub),p.87. 

A  poor  tool,  a  bad 

hand  at  anything.  Hot- 
ten,  Slang  Diet.— Bor- 
der tool,  in  omatnen- 
tal  metaUwork,  a  wheel 
with  a  notched  or  tooth- 
ed edge,  set  in  a  handle, 
for  producing  rows  ot 
dots.  —  Broad  tool. 
Same  as  footer. — Color- 
ing tooL  See  color.— 
Cranked  tool.  See 
cranked.  —  Culllng- 
tool,  an  instrument  of 
steel,  about  10  inches 
long,  having  the  heavy 
butt  wound  with  cord  to 
form  a  handle,  used  for  fillet  f  8,  one-line 
knocking  and  piying 
apart  a  cluster  of  oysters.  It  is  like  a  very  heavy  oyster- 
knife. — Depthenlns  tool.  See  dejiCAen.— Edged  tool, 
a  cutting  instrument;  figuratively,  an  instrument  which 
is  capable  of  cutting  or  otherwise  hurting  the  person 
who  uses  it ;  hence,  to  play  with  edged  tools  is  to  act, 
or  participate  in  action,  in  connection  with  something 
which  may  result  disastrously  because  of  insufiBcient 
knowledge  or  experience. — Hooked  tOOL  See  hooked. — 
Modeling-tools.  See  modeling.— Obveree,  quarter- 
bollow  quarter-roimd,  round,  sugar-loaf  tool  See 
the  qualifying  words.— Top  tUld  bottom  tools.  See  top^. 
—To  play  ^th  edged  tools.  Seeedgedtool,Bbove.  (See 
also  Sailiiiff-tool,  seaUoping-tool,  side-tool,  f(727-too2.)=Syn. 
Imptefmeni,  Instrument,  Tool,  UtensU.  An  implement  is 
whatever  may  supply  a  want  or  a  requisite  to  an  end ;  it ' 
is  always  regarded  in  reference  to  its  particular  use :  as, 
agricultural  im^menig;  im^ermnts  of  war.  An  instru- 
ment  is  anything  which  is  employed  in  doing  work  or  pro- 
ducing a  certain  result :  as,  surgical,  mathematical,  musi- 
cal instruments.  A  tool  is  something  less  specific  than  an 
implement,  and,  when  used  physically,  is  one  of  the  small- 
er implements  of  a  mechanic  art,  such  as  can  be  worked  by 
the  hand :  as,  gardeners'  tools;  joiners'  tools.  A  vtensil  is 
literally  something  to  be  used ;  the  word  has  by  usage  be- 
come restricted  to  articles  of  domestic  and  farming  use. 
In  figurative  use  instrument  is  generally  employed  in  a 
good  sense,  but  todl  in  a  dishonorable  and  contemptuous 
sense :  we  speak  of  a  man  as  the  instrument  of  Providence^ 
or  as  a  mere  tool  of  cunning  men.  Formerly  impleinent 
had  a  figurative  sense. 
tool^  (tol),  V.  [<  tooU,  ».]  I.  irans.  In  hook- 
binding,  to  ornament  or  give  a  final  shape  to 
by  means  of  a  special  tool,  especially  when  the 
mark  of  the  tool  is  intentionally  left  visible. — 
Tooled  edges  (of  a  book),  edges  of  book-covers  having  de- 
vices or  pa^ms  impressed  upon  them.  Sometimes  called 
~qes.    Such  edges  of  leaves  are  known  as  goffered 
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Binders'  Tools,  esemplifying  different 
styles  of  design. 
X,  Aldine  i  2,  Grolier ;  3,  Eve ;  4,  Gas- 
con ;  5,  Derdme ;  6,  Roger  Payne ;  7. 
1.  roll. 


n.  intrans.  To  work  with  a  tool;  specifically, 
in  bookbinding,  to  execute  tooling. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  tool  accurately. 
W.  Matthews,  Modern  Bookbinding  (ed.  Grouer  Club),  p.  87. 

tool^  (tSl),  V.  [Appar.  a  fanciful  use,  as  if  'to 
manipulate,  manage  skilfully,'  of  tooP-,  v.']  I. 
trans.  1.  To  drive,  as  a  four-in-hand,  mail- 
coach,  racing-wagon,  or  other  wheeled  vehicle. 

He  had  already  the  honor  of  being  plucked  for  "the 
little  go":  and,.  .  .  on  being  asked  for  what  profession  he 
was  fit,  had  replied  with  conscious  pride,  "That  he  could 
tool  a  coach."  Bmwer,  Caxtons,  xiii.  i. 

2.  To  draw  in  a  vehicle.     [Bare.] 

If  a  rolling  stone  trips  up  the  high-stepping  mare  that 
tools  him  along  through  the  village  street^  the  local  news- 
paper soon  hears  of  it.  A.  Jessopp,  Arcady,  L 

II.  intrans.  To  drive ;  ride. 

The  lazy  horse  ,  .  .  was  only  kept  from  stopping  alto- 
gether .  .  .  by  the  occasional  idleplay  of  Emerson's  whip. 
...  So  we  tooled  on.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXV.  679. 

'tool-car  (tSl'kar),  n.  On  a  railroad,  a  box-car 
or  platform-car  provided,  with  track -repairing 
and  wrecking  tools,  for  use  in  clearing  tracks, 
repairing  bridges,  etc. ;  a  wrecking-ear. 

tool-chest  (tSl'chest),  n.  1.  A  chest  for  hold- 
ingtools. — 2.  The  tools  occupying  such  a  chest. 

tool-coupling  (tol'kup'ling),  n.  A  screw-cou- 
pling for  attaching  any  tool  to  its  handle,  or 
to  another  part  by  which  it  is  worked. 

tooler  (t8'16r),  n.  A  stone-masons'  chisel,  from 
two  to  four  inches  broad,  used  for  random  tool- 
ing.   Also  called  broad  tool,  and  drove. 
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tool-extractor  (toreks-trak''''tor),  n.  In  well- 
boring,  ,a  clutching  device  for  recovering  bro- 
ken tools  or  rods  from  the  tube. 

tool-gage  (tol'gaj),  n.  A  gage  employed  to  test 
the  angle  of  the  face  of  cutting-tools,  as  of  those 
for  turning  iron. 

tool-holder  (torh61"der),  n.  1.  A  tool-handle 
designed  to  be  used  with  different  tools.  Such 
holders  are  made  with  a  variety  of  appliances  for  securing 
the  tool  temporarily  in  the  handle.  They  are  sometimes 
hollow,  the  small  files,  chisels,  etc.,  used  with  them  being 
kept  inside  the  handle  when  not  in  use. 
2.  A  device  for  holding  the  tool  of  a  lathe  or 
any  metal-working  machine  in  position  for 
work. —  3.  A  device  for  holding  tools  to  be 
ground  to  the  face  of  a  stone,  or  for  holding 
the  stone  itself  while  being  faced  or  finished ; 
a  tool-stay. 

tooling  (to'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  tooP^,  v.'] 
Worlimanship  performed  with  a  tool,  as  the 
chisel,  graver,  chasing-tool,  •  etc.  Specifically— 
(a)  In  masonry,  stone-dressing  in  which  the  face  shows 
the  parallel  marks  of  the  tool  in  symmetrical  order.  (&) 
Decoration  applied  to  leather-work  by  means  of  stamps 
and  other  metal  tools,  which  are  applied  hot^  and  produce 
impressed  patterns  upon  the  surface :  it  is  of  two  kinds, 
gUt  tooling,  in  which  leaf-gold  is  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  leather  and  is  fixed  in  the  sunk  pattern  by  the  hot 
tool,  the  superfluous  parts  being  brushed  away  afterward, 
and  blind  tooling,  in  which  the  pattern  is  left  of  the  natural 
color  of  the  leather,  (c)  The  act  of  impressing  separately 
incomplete  designs  upon  the  covers  or  backs  of  books  by 
means  of  small  tools,  which  in  combination  produce  the 
complete  design :  applied  only  to  hand-work,  (d)  In  carv- 
ing, elaborate  ornament  by  means  of  chisels  and  gouges  in 
stone  or  wood,  in  architecture,  joinery,  cabinet-wor^  etc. 
—Blind  tooling.  See  (8),  above.— Gold,  random,  etc., 
tooling.    See  the  adjectives. 

tool-mark  (tbl'mark),  n.  The  characteristic 
form  left  on  the  surface  of  any  article  which 
has  been  shaped  or  worked  by  a  tool,  such  as 
a  saw,  plane,  lathe,  etc. 

Before  a  craftsman  can  recognise  a  tool-mark,  he  must 
be  familiar  with  the  tool ;  before  a  geologist  knows  river- 
marks,  he  must  study  the^ways  of  rivers. 

J.  F.  Campbell,  Frost  and  Fire,  I.  94. 

tool-marking  (tol'mar'king),  n.  A  method  of 
etching  marks  or  names  on  steel  tools,  consist- 
ing in  coating  the  part  to  be  marked  thinly  with 
tallow  or  beeswax,  making  the  desired  marking 
with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument  through  this 
coating,  and  applying  nitric  acid.  After  a  few 
minutes,  the  acid  and  tallow  are  washed  oB,  and  the 
marks  are  found  to  show  clearly  on  the  steel. 

tool-post  (tol'post),  n.  In  a  lathe,  a  holder  or 
support  for  the  cutting-tool,  it  consists  of  an  up- 
right piece  on  the  slide-rest,  fitted  vritti  a  slot  through 
which  the  cutting-tool  is  passed,  and  a  set-screw  for  hold- 
ing the  tool  in  position.    Also  tool-stock. 

tool-rest  (tol'rest),  n.  A  device  on  the  front  of 
a  lathe,  used  either  as  a  support  for  a  haud- 
tool  or  for  holding  a  cutting-tool  in  position. 
It  has  sometimes  various  adjustments  for  mov- 
ing the  tool.   See  slide^est,  and  cut  under  lathe. 

toolsi  (tol'si),  n.  [<  late  Skt.  tuUm.']  A  spe- 
cies of  basil  or  Ocimum,  held  sacred  by  the 
worshipers  of  Vishnu. 

tool-stack  (tel'stak),  n.  A  tool-post  or  tool- 
holder. 

tool-stay  (tSl'sta),  n.  A  slotted  piece  so  fitted 
in  a  lathe-rest  that  a  drill  or  internal  cutting 
tool  can  be  held  in  the  slot. 

tool-stock  (tol'stok),  n.    Same  as  tool-post. 

tool-stone  (tol'ston),  n.  See  the  quotation. 
The  oval  tod-stones,  ...  or  "Tilhuggersteens-of  the 
northern  antiquaries,  are  oval  or  egg-shaped  stones,  more 
or  less  indented  on  one  or  both  snriaces.  Their  use  is  not 
at  present  thoroughly -understood.  Some  antiquaries  sup- 
pose that  they  were  held  between  the  finger  and  thumb, 
and  used  as  hammers  or  chippers.  If,  however,  a  large 
series  is  obtained,  it  will  be  found  that  the  depression 
varies  greatly  in  depth,  and  that  sometimes  the  stone  is 
completely  perforated,  which  favours  the  view  of  those 
who  regard  these  implements  as  ringstones  for  nets,  or 
small  hammer-heads.    Luibock,  Pre-historic  Times,  p.  102. 

toolye,  toolzie  (tol'yi),  v.  i.    [<  OF.  touiller, 

mix,  mingle,  confound:  see  toiV-.']    To  quarrel. 

Also  written  tuilyie,  tuilgie.    [Scotch.] 
toolye,  toolzie  (tei'yi),  n.    [<  toolye,  v.}  of. 

toiU,  TO.]    A  broU;  a  quarrel.     Also  written 

tuilyie,  tuilzie.    [Scotch.] 
toom  (tom  or  tfim),  a.  and  to.1    [<  ME.  toom, 

torn,  <  AS.  torn  =  OS.  tomi  (also  tomig)  =  OHG. 

suomi,  zomi,  in  mdar-zomi  (also  guomig),  =  Icel. 

tomr  =  Sw.  Dan.  tom,  empty,  vacant.]    I.  o. 

Empty.     [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Saddled  and  bridled 

And  booted  rade  he ; 
Toom  hame  cam  the  saddle, 
But  never  cam  he ! 
Bonnie  George  Campbell  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  93). 
ye  shall  have  plenty  of  supper — ours  is  nae  toom  pantry, 
and  still  less  a  locked  ane.  SeoU,  Pirate,  vii. 

H.  n.  A  piece  of  waste  ground  where  rub- 
bish is  shot.     [Scotch.] 


toot 

toom  (torn  or  tfim),  v.  t.  [<  toom,  o.]  To  empty. 
[Scotch  and  prov.  Eng.] 

Thou  maun  awa'  out  to  the  Caut-craigs,  .  .  . 
And  there  toom  thy  brock-skin  bag. 

Fray  of  Suport  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  118X 

toomt  (tom),  ».2   [<  ME.  toom,  tome,  tom,  <  Icel. 
torn,  vacant  time,  leisure,  <  tomr,  vacant,  emp- 
ty :  see  toom,  o.]    Vacant  time ;  leisure. 
Antenor  not  tariet  ne  no  tome  hade, 
But  went  to  the  wale  kyng  on  his  way  sone. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  1790. 
More  of  wele  watj  in  that  wyee 
Then  I  cowthe  telle  thaj  I  tom  hadde. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  184. 

toomly  (tSm'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  tomly,  tombly ; 
<  toom  +  -ly^.'i  1.  Without  an  occupant ;  with- 
out contents;  emptily.    [Obsolete  or  Scotch.] 

And  every  one  on  high  horse  sat. 
But  Willie's  horse  rade  toomly. 
WiOie's  Drowned  in  Qamery  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  184). 

Sf.  Leisurely;  idly. 

Why  tary  ye  so  tomly,  &  tumys  not  furthe? 

Destruction  qf  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  1.  4669. 

toon^  (tbn),  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  town. 
toon^t,  indef.  pron.    An  obsolete  form  of  tone^. 
toon*,  toona(ton,  to'nS.),  n.    [<  Hind.  tUn,  tun, 

S^t.tunna.']  An  East  Indian  tree,  Cedreta  Toona, 

found  also  in  Java  and  Australia,  in  native  forests 

it  is  vei7  large, 

having   often    a 

clear  stem  of  80 

or  100  feet    The 

wood  is  of  abrick- 

red  color,  soft  but 

not  splitting   or 

Varping,  very  du- 
rable,   and    safe 

from  white  ants. 

It  is  very  exten- 
sively used  in  In- 
dia for  all  kinds 

of  furniture,  for 

door-panels,  and 

for  carving.  Also 

called       InMan 

mahogany,     and 

known  in  theEng- 

lish   markets  as 

Mouimein  cedar. 

toona,  n.    See 
toon^. 

toondra.n.See 
tundra. 

toort,  a,-    See 
tor*. 

Toorcomanf,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  Twrlcoman. 

tooroo  (tb'rS),  n.  [S.  Amer.  twru.']  A  South 
American  palm,  (Enoca/rpus  Bataua,  growing 
to  the  height  of  from  50  to  70  feet.  The  hard 
outer  wood  of  the  trunk  is  used  for  inlaid  work, 
billiard-cues,  walking-sticks,  etc. 

tootl  (tBt),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  tote;  also 
dial,  tote,  tout  (see  tou0-),  and  (Sc.)  teet;  <  ME. 
toten,  <  AS.  totian,  project,  stick  out;  ef.  MD. 
tote,  tuyt  =  OB-Or.  tuttd,  tutd,  tutto,'tuto,  tutti, 
MHG.  tutte,  tute,  a  teat;  Icel.  I^ta,  a  peak, 
prominence  (tota,  peak  of  a  shoe),  =  Sw.  tut,  a 
point,  muzzle,  =  Dan.  tud,  a  spout;  the  orig. 
sense  seems  to  have  been  'project,'  hence  'put 
one's  head  out,  look  all  about,  peep,'  and  so 
'  seek  for  custom,'  etc.   See  tout\  and  cf .  tut^ .] 

1.  intrans.  1.  To  project;  stand,  stick,  or  bulge 
out.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Tho' perhaps  he  had  never  a  Shirt  to  his  Back,  yet  he 
would  have  a  toting  huge  swelling  Huff  about  his  Neck. 
Bowelt,  Letters,  I.  iii.  32. 

2.  To  shoot  up,  as  plants.    HalUwell.     [Prov. 
Eng.] — 3t.  To  become  visible;  peep  out;  show- 

His  hod  was  full  of  holes  &  his  heer  oute. 

With  his  knopped  schon  clouted  ful  thykke ; 

His  ton  [toes]  toleden  out  as  he  the  londe  treddede. 

Piers  Plovrman's  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  426. 

4t.  To  glance ;  peer ;  look ;  gaze ;  pore. 

Tristly  may  Troiell  tote  ouer  the  walle. 
And  loke  vpon  lenght,  er  his  loue  come  I 

Destrv£twm  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  8178. 
How  fair  Narcissus,  tooting  on  his  shade, 
Beproves  disdain,  and  telU  how  form  doth  vade. 

Pede,  Arraignment  of  Paris,  L  6. 

5.  Hence,  to  look  or  search  narrowly ;  pry  in- 
quisitively.    [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

Those  observantB  were  spying,  tooling,  and  looking, 
watching  and  prying,  what  they  might  hear  or  see  against 
the  see  of  Home.  Lataner,  Misc.  Selections. 

Nor  toot  in  Cheapside  baskets  earne  and  late. 

Bp.  HaU,  Satires,  IV.  ii.  46. 

6.  To  try;  endeavor.    HalUwell.    [Prov.Eng.] 
Il.t  trans.  To  see ;  behold ;  observe. 

Whow  myjt-tou  in  thine  brother  eige  a  bare  mote  loken. 
And  in  thyn  owen  eije  nou^t  a  bem  totenf 

Piers  Ploimum's  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  1. 142. 

toot2  (tot),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  tout,  tote, 
rarely  tute;  <  ME.  *tuten  (in  the  derived  noun 


Toon  {Cedreta  Toona). 
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tute,  toute),  prob.  <  MD.  tuyten,  D.  tuiten,  also 
toeten  =  MLG.  tuten,  sound  a  horn,  =  OHG. 
dioisan,  MHG.  diezen,  make  a  loud  noise,  =  Icel. 
thjota,  whistle  as  the  wind,  sough,  resound,  = 
AS.  thedtan,  howl,  make  a  noise,  =  Sw.  tjuta, 
howl,  =  Dan.  tude,  howl,  blow  a  horn;  cf.  D. 
toet-horen,  a  bugle-horn,  MHG.  dug,  m.,  noise, 
Icel.  tkytr,  noise,  whistling  wind,  Goth,  thut- 
haurn,  horn,  trumpet;  perhaps  orig.  imitative, 
as  the  later  forms  are  regarded.]    I,  ititram. 

1.  To  blow  a  horn,  a  whistle,  or  other  wind- 
instrument;  especially,  to  produce  harsh  or 
discordant  sounds  with  a  horn,  comet,  trumpet, 
whistle,  or  the  like. 

To  Trite  in  a  home,  cornuoinere. 

Levins,  Manip.  Vooab.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  196. 

That  foule  musicke  which  a  home  maketh,  being  tooted 

in.        Chaloner,  tr.  of  Morise  Encomium,  H  b.    {Nares.) 

2.  To  give  out  sound,  as  a  wind-instrument 
when  blown:  usually  a  word  of  disparagement. 

O  lady,  I  heard  a  wee  horn  toot. 
And  it  blew  wonder  clear. 

Lord  Bamaby  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  309). 
You  are  welcome  to  my  thoughts ;  and  these  are,  to  part 
with  the  little  tootinff  instrument  in  your  jacket  to  the 
first  fool  you  meet  with. 

J.  F.  Cooper,  Last  of  Mohicans,  xii. 

3.  To  make  sounds  like  those  of  a  horn  or  a 
steam-whistle;  trumpet. 

We  made  a  very  happy  escape  from  the  elephants.  They 
soon  got  our  scent,  raised  their  trunks,  tooted  as  no  loco- 
motive could  toot,  their  ears  sticking  out  straight,  and  ofi 
they  went  through  the  trees  and  tall  grass. 

The  Century,  XXXIX.  613. 

4.  Speeifloally,  to  call:  said  of  some  grouse. 

*  The  [pinnated]  Grouse  in  the  spring  commences  about 
April  to  toot,  and  can  be  heard  nearly  a  mile. 

Spmteman's  Gazetteer,  p.  124. 

6.  To  whine ;  cry.    Hallmell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

II.  trans.  1 .  To  sound  on  a  horn,  trumpet, 
pipe,  or  the  like. 

Jockie,  say,  What  might  he  be 

That  sits  on  yonder  hill. 

And  tooteth  out  his  notes  of  glee? 

W.  Brovme,  Shepherd's  Pipe,  ii. 

2.  To  blow,  as  an  instrument  of  sound. 

The  elephant  .  .  .  turned  and  went  down  the  hill,  .  .  ■ 
tooting  his  trumpet  as  though  in  great  fright. 

The  Century,  XXXIX.  613. 

toot^  (tot),  n.  [<  foo<2,  1).]  1.  A  sound  made 
by  blowing  on  a  wind-instrument;  a  note  as  of 
a  horn ;  a  blast. 

But  I  hae  nae  broo'  of  charges,  since  that  awf  a'  morning 
that  a  ttyut  of  a  horn,  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  blew  halt 
the  faithf u'  ministers  of  Scotland  out  of  their  pulpits. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xxxix. 

Go  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  room  and  blow  the  pipe  in 

gentle  toots.  Mayer,  Sound,  p.  78. 

2.  A  blow-out;  a  spree:  as,  to  go  on  a  toot. 
[Slang,  U.  8.] 
toot^  (tot),  n.     [Origin  uncertain ;  of.  tout^,  n."] 

1.  A  lazy,  worthless  person.     [Slang.] 

Marsh  Yates,  the  "  shif'less  toot,"  and  his  beautiful,  en- 
ergetic wife.  Hmper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  801. 

2.  The  devil.     EalUwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
tooterif  (t6't6r),  n.   [Early  mod.  E.  toter;  <  ME. 

"totere,  tootere;  <  toofi  +  -eri.]  1.  That  which 
projects  or  stands  out. 

Ear.  The  world  will  take  her  for  an  unicorn.  ... 

Vol.  Examine  but  this  nose. 

Seo.  I  have  a  toter. 

Vol.  Which  placed  with  symmetry  is  like  a  fountain 
I'  the  middle  of  her  face.  .  .  . 

Aur.  A  nose  of  wax  I       Shirley,  Duke's  Mistress,  iv.  1. 

2.  One  who  looks  or  peers;  a  watchman. 

These  thingus  forsothe  seide  the  Lord  to  me.  Go,  and 
put  a  tootere:  and  what  euere  thing  he  shal  sae,  telle  he. 

Wydif,  Isa.  xxi.  6. 

tooter^  (to't6r),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  toter; 
itoot^  +  -eri.]  1.  One  who  toots _;  one  who 
plays  upon  a  pipe,  horn,  or  other  wind-instru- 
ment. 

Hark,  hark  I  these  toters  tell  us  the  king 's  coming. 

Fletcher  and  Rowley,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  iii.  L 

2.  That  on  which  one  toots,  or  on  which  a 
sound  is  produced  by  blowing. 

Here  is  a  boy  that  loves  to  .  .  .  coast,  skate.  Are  crack- 
ers, blow  squash  footers.       0.  W.  Holmes,  Professor,  viii. 

tooth  (toth),  ». ;  pi.  teeth  (teth).  [<  ME.  toth 
(pi.  teth),  <  AS.  toth  (pi.  teth,  rarely  Inthas)  = 
OS.  towdrrOPries.  t6th=WD.'D.  to»ci  =  MLG. 
tant,  LG.  tan  =  OHG.  zand,  zan,  MHG.  mnt,  zan, 
G.  gahn  =  Icel.  tonn  (orig.  *tannr,  *tandr)  =  Sw. 
Dan.  tand=Gtoth.  tunthus  (Tent,  tanth-,  tunth-) 
=  W.  dant  =  Com .  danz  =  Bret,  dant  =  Olr.  det 
=  L.  dens  (dent-)  (>  It.  dente  =  Sp.  diente  =  Pg. 
dente  =  F.  dent,  >  E.  dent^)  =  Gr.  odovg  (bSovr-), 
also  6(!(iv  (oiovr-)  =  Lith.  danUs  =  Pers.  danddn 
=  Skt.  dant,iooth ;  perhaps  with  an  orig.  initial 
radical  vowel  (obscured  by  lack  of  accent,  re- 


Human  Tooth,  enlarged :  ^,  vertical  sec- 
tion ;  B,  horizontal  section. 
a,  enamel  of  crown ;  &,  pulp-cavity ;  f,  ce- 
ment of  roots  or  fanes ;  t{,  dentin.   (In  .4  the  ' 
letter  ti  is  opposite  the  cingulum.) 
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duced  to  o-  in  Gr.  and  lost  in  the  other  tongues), 
orig.  Teut.  *etanth-,  *etand-  =  L.  'eden{t-)  =  Gr. 
"eSovT-  =  Skt.  *adant-,  etc.,  lit.  'eater'  or  'eat- 
ing,' identical  with  AS.  etende  (=  L.  eden{t-)s 
=  Gr.  iSwv  (I60VT-)),  eating,  ppr.  of  etan,  etc.,  = 
L.  edere  =  Gr.  iSuv,  eat:  see  eat.'}  1.  A  hard 
(homy,  dentinal,  osseous,  chitinous,  calcare- 
ous, or  silicious)  body  or  substance,  in  the 
mouth,  pharynx,  gullet,  or  stomach  of  an  ani- 
mal, serving  primarily  for  the  apprehension, 
mastication,  or  trituration  of  food,  and  secon- 
daril^p-  as  a  weapon  of  attack  or  defense,  and  for 
a  variety  of  other  purposes,  as  digging  in  the 
ground,  climbing,  articulation  of  vocal  sounds, 
etc.  Inman  and  mammals  generally  teeth  are  confined 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  premaxillary,  supramaxil- 
lary,  and  inframaxillary  bones,  and  true  teeth  are  present 
throughout  the  class,  with  af  ew  exceptions.  (SeaEdentata, 
Monotremata.)  True  teeth  existed  in  Cretaceous  birds, 
as  the  Archseop- 
teryx,  Hesperornis,  . 

and  Ichthyornis; 
no  recent  birds 
have  teeth.  (See 
cut  under  Tehthy- 
omis.)  In  reptiles, 
batrachians,  and 
fishes  teeth  are 
the  rule;  in  these 
classes  they  may 
be  not  only  on  the 
maxillary  bones  of 
either  or  both  jaws, 
but  also  on  the  pal- 
ate-bones, pharyn- 
geal bones,  vomer, 
etc.  Cheloniansare 
devoid  of  teeth, 
their  horny  beaks 
answering  for  bit- 
ing, as  is  also  the 
case  with  birds. 
'True  teeth  are  usually  attached  to  the  bones  of  the  jaws  by 
being  socketed  in  pits  or  grooves  called  alveoli,  this  mode 
of  articulation  being  termed  gomphosis.  In  reptiles,  etc., 
the  attachment  to  bone  may  be  more  Intimate,  and  may 
occur  in  several  ways,  whence  the  terms  acrodont,  holco- 
dont,  pleurodont,  thecodont,  etc.  True  teeth  in  vertebrates 
are  enderonic  structures  which  develop  from  odontoblasts, 
and  consist  chiefly  of  a  substance  called  derdin,  to  which 
may  be  added  cemerd  and  enamel;  which  hard  structures, 
as  a  rule,  are  disposed  about  a.mdp.cavity,  filled  with  soft 
tooth-pulp,  or  the  nutrient  and  nervous  structures  of  the 
tooth.  This  cavity  may  close  up  or  remain  wide  open ;  in 
the  latter  case,  teeth  grow  perennially  or  for  an  indefinite 
period.  (See  Olires,  Rodentia.)  Dentin  resembles  bone  in 
most  respects,  and  differs  especialljr  in  the  fineness  and 
parallelism  of  the  tubules  which  radiate  from  the  central 
cavity.  Ivory  is  a  variety  of  dentin.  The  hard  tissues  of 
teeth  are  sometimes  intricately  folded  (see  Joij/rintAodone, 
with  out);  but  individual  teeth  are  seldom  compounded 
(see,  however,  Orycteropodidee).  Teeth  of  monotremes, 
when  present,  are  horny  and  not  dentinal.  There  may  be 
one  or  several  rows  of  maxillary  teeth,  which  successively 
come  into  position,  as  the  molars  of  the  elephant,  or  are 
simultaneously  in  position,  as  is  the  rule.  In  all  mammals 
true  teeth  are  confined  to  a  single  row,  upon  the  bones  above 
mentioned ;  and  in  none  are  there  more  than  two  sets  of 
teeth.  Mammals  with  only  one  set  of  teeth  aretermednuni- 
ophyodimt;  those  with  two  sets,  diphyodont.  In  diphyo- 
dont  mammals  the  firstor  temporary  setof  teeth  are  termed 
milk-teeth;  these  are  sometimes  shed  in  the  womb;  the 
second  set  are  the  permanent  teeth.  According  to  their 
special  shapes,  or  their  special  seats,  teeth  of  diphyodonts 
are  divided  into  three  sets — incisors,  canines,  and  molars. 
An  incisor  of  the  upper  jaw  is  any  tooth  situated  upon  the 
premaxillary  bone ;  an  incisor  of  the  under  jaw  is  any  tooth 
of  the  mandible  which  opposes  a  superior  incisor.  An 
upper  canine  is  the  single  first  or  most  anterior  tooth  of 
the  supramaxillary  bone ;  an  under  canine  is  the  tooth 
which  opposes  this  one,  and  on  closure  of  the  mouth  passes 
in  front  of  it.  A  molar  tooth  is  one  of  the  back  teeth,  or 
grinders.  Molars  are  divided  into  false  molars,  premolars, 
or  bicuspids,  and  true  molars ;  the  premolars  being  those 
which  are  preceded  by  milk-molars,  the  molars  proper 
being  those  which  have  no  predecessors.  Thus,  the  per- 
manent dentition  of  a  diphyodont  mammal  differs  from 
the  milk-dentition  by  the  addition  of  true  molars.  This 
classification  of  the  teeth  enables  us  to  construct  conve- 
nient dental  formulae.  (See  dental  formula,  under  dental.) 
The  incisors  are  generally  simple,  single-rooted,  nipping 
or  cutting  teeth,  whence  the  name  (but  see  sorieident,  with 
cut).  The  canine  is  likewise  a  simple  tooth,  but  one  which 
in  the  Camivora,  as  a  dog  or  cat,  is  lengthened  and  even 
saber-like  (the  name  is  taken  from  its  condition  in  the  dog, 
and  retained  whether  this  tooth  be  actually  caniniform  or 
not).  The  molar,  grinding,  or  crushing  teeth  usually  have 
more  than  one  root  or  fang,  and  more  than  one  cusp  or 
prominence  upon  the  crown ;  they  are  hence  called  bicus- 
pid, tricuspid,  nmlUeuspid,  etc.,  as  the  premolars  (bicus- 
pids) and  molars  (multicuspids)  of  man ;  their  crowns  are 
variously  tuberculous,  giving  rise  to  special  descriptive 
terms,  as  bunodont,  symborodont,  bathmodont,  selenodont, 
mastodont,  etc.,  and  also  bi-,  tri-,  quadri-,  guinque-tubercu- 
late,  etc.  One  molar  or  premolar  above  and  below,  in  car- 
nivorous quadrupeds,  is  specially  modified  with  a  sharp 
crest  which  cuts  against  its  fellow  of  the  other  jaw  like 
a  scisaor-blade ;  such  a  tooth  is  termed  sectorial  or  ear- 
nassial.  A  tooth  (incisor  or  canine)  which  projects  from 
the  mouth  is  termed  a  tush  or  tush,  as  in  the  elephant, 
walrus  narwhal,  wild  boar  and  others  of  the  pig  family, 
and  the  fossil  saber-toothed  oats  (Machserodontina).  (See 
outs  under  Monodon,  saber-toothed,  and  tusk.)  A  tooth  may 
be  peculiarly  folded  upon  itself  to  serve  as  a  channel  for 
the  conveyance  of  a  poisonous  fluid,  as  in  the  rattlesnake : 
such  a  tooth  is  termed  a  fang.  (See  poison-fang,  and  cut 
nnier  Crotalus.)  Atooth  is  commonly  divided  into  a  croim, 
a  neck  or  eingulum,  embraced  by  the  gum,  and  a /aw  or 
root— the  latter,  which  may  be  multiple,  being  socketed 
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in  the  alveolar  process  of  the  jaw.  Any  animal's  set  of 
teeth,  or  the  character  of  that  set,  constitutes  its  dentition. 
Decay  of  the  teeth  is  caries,  and  a  decaying  tooth  is  said 
to  be  carious.  The  scientific  study  and  description  of  teeth 
is  odontology  or  odontography.  In  pursuing  this  subject, 
see  the  various  words  above  italicized,  and  many  of  the 
cuts  cited  uuder  skull,  as  well  as  those  under  Desmodontes, 
maxiUary,  palate,  Pythonidie,  scalprifonn,  and  supra- 
maxillary. 

As  blak  as  cole  icheon  thei  were  in  dede. 
Save  only  ther  tethe  ther  was  noo  white  to  see. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1943. 
Nothur  at  thy  mete  thy  toth  thou  pyke. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  14. 
No  vertebrate  animal  has  teeth  in  any  part  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  save  the  mouth  and  pharynx—  except  a 
snake  (Rachiodon),  which  has  a  series  of  what  must  be 
termed  teeth,  formed  by  the  projection  of  the  inferior 
spinous  processes  of  numerous  anterior  vertebree  into  the 
oesophagus.  Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  81. 

2.  In  Invertebrata,  one  of  various  hard  bodies, 
presenting  great  variety  of  position  and  struc- 
ture, which  may  occur  in  the  alimentary  canal 
from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach.  Such  teeth  are 
always  ecderonic,  cuticular,  or  epithelial  structures,  as  the 
numerous  teeth  upon  the  lingual  ribbon  of  gastropods,  as 
the  snail.  These  are  true  teeth,  of  chitinous  structure, 
very  numerous,  and  very  regularly  arranged  in  cross-rows 
each  of  which  usually  consists  of  differently  shaped  teeth 
distinguished  by  name  (as  vnedian,  admedian,  uncinal, 
etc.),  and  the  whole  character  of  which  is  impoi'tant  in 
classification.  (See  odtmtophare,  cuts  under  radula  and 
r^bon,  and  various  classificatory  terms  cited  under  radu- 
la.) Various  hard  tooth-like  or  jaw-like  projections  re- 
ceive the  name  of  teeth,  as  certain  chitinous  protuberances, 
called  cardiac  or  gastric  teeth,  in  the  stomach  of  the  lob- 
ster, crab,  etc. 

3.  In  zool.,  a  projection  resembling  or  likened 
to  a  tooth.  Specifically— (a)  A  homy  process  of  the  out- 
ting  edge  of  the  beak  of  many  birds,  as  the  falcon  and 
shrike.  See  cut  under  dentirostral.  (b)  A  process  of  the 
shell  in  many  bivalves,  at  or  near  the  hinge.  Thus,  a  ge- 
nus Anodonta  is  so  named  from  the  absence  of  these  teeth, 
conspicuous  in  related  genera.  See  cardinal  teeth  (under 
cardin^d),  and  cuts  under  bivalve,  Caprotirddse,  and  Pli- 
catula.  (c)  A  tooth-like  or  jaw-like  part  (sometimes  a  jaw 
itself)  of  various  invertebrates.  See  cuts  under  Clypeastri- 
dse  and  Imdem  of  Aristotle  (under  lantern). 

4.  in  l)ot.,  any  small  pointed  marginal  lobe, 
especially  of  a  leaf:  in  mosses  applied  to  the 
delicate  fringe  of  processes  about  the  mouth  of 
the  capsule,  collectively  known  as  the  peristome. 
See  peristome,  Musd,  and  cuts  under  cilium  and 
Dicranum. —  5.  Any  projection  corresponding 
to  or  resembling  the  tooth  of  an  animal  in 
sha;^e,  position,  or  office;  a  small,  narrow,  pro- 
jecting piece,  usually  one  of  a  set.  (o)  One  of  the 
projections  of  a  comb,  a  saw,  a  file,  a  harrow,  or  a  rake. 

Cheese  that  would  break  the  teeth  of  a  new  hand-saw 
I  could  endue  now  like  an  ostrich. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Love's  Pilgrimage,  ii.  2. 

(6)  One  of  the  tines  or  prongs  of  a  fork,  (c)  One  of  the 
sharp  wires  of  a  carding-instrument.  (d)  One  of  a  series 
of  projections  on  the  edge  of  a  wheel  whicli  catch  on  cor- 
responding parts  of  a  wheel  or  other  body ;  a  cog.  See 
cut  under  j>inMm. 

6.  pi.  In  a  rose-cut  diamond,  the  lower  zone  of 
facets.  They  form  a  truncated  cone-shaped 
base  for  the  crown. — 7.  In  veneering,  the  rough- 
ness made  by  the  toothing-plane  on  the  sur- 
faces to  be  glued  together  to  afford  a  good 
hold  for  the  ^lue. —  8.  Figuratively,  a  fang; 
the  sharp  or  distressing  part  of  anything. 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind ; .  .  . 

Tliy  tooth  is  not  so  keen. 

Because  thou  art  not  seen. 

Shale.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7. 177. 

9.  Palate;  relish;  taste,  literally  or  figura- 
tively.   Compare  a  sweet  tooth,  below. 

Chart.  He 's  an  excellent  musician  himself,  you  must 
note  that. 

May.  And  having  met  one  fit  for  his  own  tooth,  you  see, 
he  skips  from  us. 

Bekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  iv.  4. 

These  aie  not  dishes  for  thy  dainty  tooth. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Persius's  Satires,  iii.  229. 
It  was  much  the  same  everywhere  — affable  greetings, 
pressing  invitations,  great  courtesy,  but  nothing,  abso- 
lutely nothing,  for  the  impatient  toothoi  a  correspondent. 
Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  867. 

10.  Keep;  maintenance.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] —Addendum  of  a  tooth.  See  addendum.— 
Admedian  teeth,  in  coneh.  See  admedian. — Armed  to 
the  teeth.  See  armed.— Artificial  teeth,  pieces  of  ivo- 
ry or  porcelain  fashioned  in  the  shape  of  natural  teeth, 
used  to  replace  the  latter  which  have  been  lost  or  extract- 
ed. When  made  of  porcelain  they  are  further  known  as 
incorruptible,  mineral,  or  vitrescent  teeth.— A  sweet  tOOth, 
a  fondness  for  sweet  food. 

I  am  glad  that  my  Adonis  hath  a  sweete  tooth  in  his  head. 
Lyly,  Euphues  (ed.  Arber),  p.  808. 

Basioccipital  tooth.  See  ftosioccipitoZ.— Bicuspid 
teeth.  See!iM*^»<J.— Bulb  of  atooth.  Seebulb.—  By 
or  with  the  skin  of  one's  teeth.  See  sM«.— Canine 
teeth.  See  def .  1,  and  canine. — Canlniform  tOOth,  any 
tooth,  whether  a  canine  or  other,  that  resembles  the  spe- 
cialized canine  of  a  carnivore  in  size  and  shape :  as,  lateral 
incisors  cantWorm;  canines  not  caniniform.— OaVBVle 
of  teeth,  the  membrane  of  Nasmyth.  See  Nasmyth's  mem' 
brane,  under  membrane.— Caxdmal  teeth,  in  conch.,  the 
hinge-teeth  of  a  bivalve.    See  def.  S  (6),  hinge4ooth,  and 
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eat  under  McoIm.— Clean  as  a  hound's  tooth,  perfectly 
clean;likepolishedlTory.— Deciduousteeth.  SeejnOfc. 
tooth  and  dentilion.—  Dog  teeth.  See  dog-tootK—'ELe- 
Phant'B-tOOth,  a  kind  of  tooth-shell,  Dmtaliumelepkan- 
tinum.—  EpicyclOidal  teeth.  See  epicydoidal  (with  cutX 
—Eruption  of  teeth,  the  cutting  or  appearance  of  the 
teeth  (n  any  kind :  dentition. — Esophageal  teeth.  See 
etophageai,  and  third  quotation  under  de£  1. — Eye  teeth. 
See  eye-tootfL—Formnla  of  teeth.  See  dental /ommla 
(under  dental),  and  det.  1.— From  one's  teeth,  not  from 
the  heart;  reluctantly  or  aa  a  matter  of  form. 

When  the  best  hint  waa  given  him,  he  not  took 't, 
Or  did  it/kvm  Ais  teeth.        S?iak.,  A.  and  C,  iii.  4. 10. 

GIlTlfoim  teeth,  any  teeth  that  resemble  the  perennial 
Incisors  of  the  rodents  or  Olires.— Hen's  teeth,  that  which 
does  not  exists  or  which  is  extremely  rare  or  unlikely. 
Compare  the  like  use  of  Mack  moan  (under  suxitA).  [Col- 
lo<h] — Hunting  tooth,  in  toothed  gearing,  a  single  tooth, 
either  of  the  wheel  or  of  the  pinion,  more  than  what  is  re- 
quired to  make  the  numbers  of  teeth  in  the  wheel  and  in 
we  pinion  commensurable.  Thepurpose  of  ahunting  tooth 
is  to  prevent  the  same  teeth  from  coming  into  contact  at 
each  revolution,  and  thus  to  distribute  more  uniformly  the 
wearing  effect  of  friction.— Incisive  tooth.  See  incisive 
edge  (under  incisive),  and  incisor.— In  spite  or  despite  of 
one's  teeth,  despite  all  resistance  or  opposition.  Shak., 
M.  W.  of  W.,  V.  5. 133.— In  the  teeth,  (o)  In  direct  oppo- 
sition or  conflict 

Four  brigades,  under  the  conduct  of  Sebast  .  .  .  had  no 

sooner  reached  the  top  of  the  hfll  but  they  met  Ficro- 

chole  in  the  teeth,  and  those  that  were  with  him  scattered. 

UrquMrt,  tr.  of  Babelais,  L  49. 

(&)  To  one's  face ;  openly. 

Dost  thou  jeer  and  flout  me  t'n  the  teeth  f 

Shak.,  C.  ofE.,  a.  2.  22. 

&1  the  teeth  of.  (a)  Despite ;  in  defiance  of;  in  opposi- 
tion to.' 

As  the  oath  taken  by  the  clergy  was  in  the  teeth  of  their 

principles,  so  was  their  conduct  in  the  teeth  qf  their  oath. 

Maeaulay,  Hallam's  Const,  Hist. 

(f>)  Straight  against :  noting  direction :  as,  to  walk  in  the 

teeth  qf  the  wind. 

Their  vessels  go  only  before  the  wind,  and  they  had  a 
strong  steady  gale  almost  directly  in  their  teeth. 

Bntce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  62. 
(c)  In  the  face  or  presence  of ;  before. 

The  carrier  scarcely  knew  what  to  do  in  the  teeth  qf  so 
urgent  a  message.    R.  D.  Blackmore,  Cripps  the  Carrier,  i. 

Lateral  teeth,  in  conch.  See  lateral,  a.,  3,  and  n.,  1  (a) 
(ft).— Ungual  teeth.  See2i7i^ua2.— Mandlbularteeth. 
(«)  The  teeth  of  the  mandible  or  lower  jaw  of  any  verte- 
brate. (&>  The  processes  or  serration  of  the  mandibles  of 
any  insect,  as  a  stag-beetle.— Maugre  one's  teetht.  See 
motij^e.- Maxillary  teeth.  See  maxillary.— Xediaji 
teeth,  in  concft.,  the  single  middle  teeth  of  the  several 
cross-rows  of  radular  teeth,  as  distinguished  from  the 
paired  admedian,  lateral,  or  uncinal  teeth  of  each  cross- 
row. — lUlk-teeth.  see  def.  l  and  mOk-tooth. — Molarl- 
form  teeth,  any  teeth,  whether  molars  or  others,  which 
serve  for  crushing,  or  resemble  true  grinders  in  shape  or 
office. — Molar  teeth.  See  def.  1,  molar,  n.,  and  cut  under 
tutramaxin,ary.—0\&  woman's  tooth.  Same  as  rovJter- 
plane  (which  see,  under  router).— Permanent,  pharyn- 
geal, pitted,  stomachal  teeth.  See  the  adjectives.— 
Premolar  teel£.  See  def.  l,  premdar,  and  cuts  under 
palate  and  supramaicaiari/.—'Ra.AxLiax  teeth,  in  conch. 
See  radula  (with  cut^  and  cuts  under  ribbon  and  toxoglos- 
rate.— Stomach  teeth.  See  stomocA-tootA.- Superadd- 
ed teeth,  the  six  posterior  permanent  teeth  of  either  jaw 
of  man— that  is,  the  true  molars.— Teeth  Of  succession, 
the  ten  anterior  permanent  teeth  of  each  jaw  of  man,  which 
succeed  the  milk-teeth — that  is,  the  incisors,  canines,  and 
premolars,  as  tdcen  together,  and  distinguished  from  su- 
peradded teetA.- Temporary  teeth,  the  milk-teeth.— 
TO  cast  one's  colt's  tooth,  to  have  a  colt's  tooth.  See 
eotL—lo  cast  or  throw  in  one's  teeth,  to  give  boldly,  as 
a  challenge,  taunt,  reproach,  etc.  Mat.  xxvii.  44. — To  cut 
one's  eye-teeth,  to  acquire  worldly  wisdom  by  experi- 
ence; have  one's  wits  sharpened.  Compare  like  implica- 
tion of  wisdomrtaoth.—1o  cut  the  teeth.  See  cut.— To 
have  (carry)  a  hone  in  the  teeth.  Same  as  to  carry  a 
bane  in  the  mouth.  See  bone^.—lo  hide  one's  teetht,  to 
dissimulate  one's  hostility ;  feign  friendship. 

The  jailer  .  .  .  hid  his  teeth,  and,  putting  on  a  show  of 
kindness,  seemed  much  troubled  that  we  should  sit  there 
abroad.  T.  Ellwood,  Life  (ed.  Howells),  p.  323. 

To  hit  in  the  teeth  with,  to  taunt  or  twit  with ;  throw 
in  the  teeth  of. 

If  you  be  my  friend,  keep  you  so ;  if  you  have  done  me 
a  good  turn,  do  not  Att  me  t"  the  teeth  vnth  't ;  that's  not 
the  part  of  a  friend. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  v.  1. 

To  lie  in  one's  teeth.  See  lie^.— To  love  the  tooth,  to 
be  an  epicure  or  gourmet. 

Tery  delicate  dainties,  .  .  .  greatly  sought  by  them  that 
love  the  tooth  so  well. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Camden,  p.  548.    (Davies.) 

JTo  one's  (the)  teeth,  to  one's  face ;  openly ;  boldly ;  de- 
fiantly ;  sometimes  intensified  as  to  the  hard  teeth. 

Mowbray  in  fight  him  matchless  honour  won ;  .  .  . 
Oifford  seemed  danger  to  her  teeth  to  dare. 

I>rayton,  Barons'  Wars,  ii.  43. 
Tooth  and  nail,  with  biting  and  scratching ;  hence,  with 
all  strength  and  means ;  with  one's  utmost  efforts. 
And  physic  will  favour  ale  (as  it  is  bound). 
And  st^d  against  beer  both  teotA  and  rum. 

Bandolpli,  Commendation  of  a  Tot  of  Oood  Ale. 

Tooth  Of  the  mentum.  Same  asTneiitUTn-eootA.— To  set 
the  teeth  on  edge.  See  edge.— To  show  one's  teeth, 
to  threaten. 

When  the  Law  shows  her  teeth,  but  dares  not  bite. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  i.  17. 
To  take  the  bit  in  the  teeth.  See  biti.—Vncmal  teeth, 
inomcA.    See  uni»na<.—yilliform  teeth.    SeeuUliform. 
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all,  tooth  and  nail.    Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  viiL  6. 
tOOtb  (t6th),  V.     [<ME.  tootlien,  tothen;  <  tooth, 
«.]    I.  trans.  1.  To  bite;  taste. 

They  were  many  times  in  doubt  which  they  should 
CoutA  first,  or  taste  last.  Oosson,  Schoole  of  Abuse. 

2.  To  furnish  with  teeth:  as,  to  tooth  a  rake. 
That  towe  is  toothed  thicke  as  the  mesure 
Of  erees  wol  not  passe  hem,  upwarde  bende  .  .  . 
And  every  corne  wol  start  into  this  chare. 

Pttttadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  169. 
The  twin  cards  tootlied  with  glittering  wire. 

Wordsworth. 
8.  To  indent ;  cut  into  teeth ;  jag. 

Then  saws  were  tootlied,  and  sounding  axes  made. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  i.  215, 

4.  To  lock  one  in  another. 
II.  intrans.  If.  To  teethe. 

When  thaire  crestes  springe 
As  soke  are  thay  as  children  in  iothinge. 

PaUadive,  Husbondrie  (£.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  25. 

2.  To  interlock,  as  cog-wheels. 
toothache  (toth'ak),  n.  [Formerly  also  tooth- 
ach,  tootJiake;  <  ME.  tothache,  <  AS.  tothece,  < 
toth,  tooth,  +  ece,  ache :  see  tooth  and  aehe^.'] 
Pain  in  the  teeth ;  odontalgia.  Toothache  was 
once  supposed  to  be  caused  by  a  worm  in  the 
tooth.    Compare  worm. 

Coughes  and  cardiacles,  crampes  and  totluuihes. 

Piers  Ploufman  (B^  xx.  81. 
I  am  troubled 
With  the  toothache,  or  with  love,  1  know  not  whether; 
There  is  a  worm  in  both. 

Massinger,  Parliament  of  Lov^  i.  5. 

t00tha(die-grass  (teth'ak-gras),  n.  A  grass, 
Ctenium  Amerieanum,  of  the  southern  United 
States.  The  culm  is  3  or  4  feet  high,  and  bears  a  curi- 
ous dense  and  much-awned  one-sided  spike  with  a  flat 
rachis,  wiilch  is  strongly  curved  backward.  This  grass 
has  a  venr  pungent  taste. 

toothache-tree  (toth'ak-tre),  «.  1.  The  prick- 
ly-ash.— 2.  'The  somewhat  similar  .^roZia  spi- 
nosa,  or  angelica-tree,  sometimes  called  wild 
orange. 

toothback  (toth'bak),  n.  A  tooth-backed  or 
prominent  bombycid  moth;  a  pebble.  See 
Notodonta. 

tooth-backed  (toth'bakt),  a.  Having  a  tooth 
or  prominence  on  the  back,  as  a  caterpillar  of 
the  family  NotodonUdse. 

tooth-bearer  (t6th'bar"fer),  n.  The  odonto- 
phore  of  a  moUusk. 

toothbill  (toth'bil),  n.  The  tooth-billed  pigeon 
(manu-mea)  of  the  Samoan  Islands.  See  cut 
under  Didunculus. 

tooth-billed  (tSth'bild),  a.  In  ornith.,  having 
one  or  more  tooth-like  processes  of  the  horny 
integument  on  the  cutting  edges  of  the  bill. 
(a)  Dentirostral,  as  a  falcon  or  a  shrike.  See  cut  under 
dentirostraZ.  (&)  Serratirostral,  as  a  sawbill  or  a  hum- 
ming-bird. See  cut  under  scrratiro8(r<rf.— Tooth-hilled 
hower-hird,  a  rare  and  remarkable  bower-bird,  Sceno- 
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Tooth  billed  Bower  bird  {Sanopaeus  denttrostnfi 

pmus  (or  Scenopceetes)  dentiroatris,  lately  discovered  (1876) 

in  the  Kookingham  Bay  district  of  Australia.- Tooth- 

hilled  pigeon,  Didunculus  strigirostris.    See  cut  under 

Didunculus. 

tooth-blancht  (toth'bia.nch),  n.    Something  to 

whiten  the  teeth;  a  dentifrice. 

Dentifricium,  tooth-powder,  tooth  sope,  or  tooth-blaneh. 

Nomendator,  1586.    (Ifares.) 

tooth-brush  (teth'bmsh),  n.  A  small  brush, 
with  a  long  straight  or  curved  handle,  used  for 
cleaning  the  teeth. 

toothbrush-tree  (teth'brush-tre),  n.  See  Sal- 
radora^. 

tooth-carpenter  (toth'kar''pen-t6r),  n.  A  den- 
tist.    [Humorous  slang.] 

tooth-cress  (teth'kres),  n.    Same  as  eoralwort. 

tooth-drawert  (toth'dra'^r),  «.  [<  ME.  toth- 
drawer,  tothdraware ;  <  tooth  +  drawer.']  One 
who  draws  teeth,  especially  as  a  profession;  a 
dentist. 

Of  portours  and  of  pykeporses,  and  pyled  [bald]  toth-draw- 
ers.  Piers  PluuMtan  (C),  vli.  370. 

His  face  so  ill  favouredly  made  that  he  looks  at  all  times 
as  if  a  toothdrawer  were  fumbliug  about  Ills  gums. 

Dekker,  Gull's  Hornbook. 


tooth-like 

tooth-drawing  (tSth'dra'ing),  n.  The  act  of 
extracting  a  tooth;  the  practice  of  extracting; 
teeth. 
toothed  (tStht),  a.  [<  ME.  tothed,  tothyd;  < 
tooth  +  -6^2.]  1.  Having  teeth;  furnished 
with  teeth. 

Four  maned  lions  hale 
The  sluggish  wheels ;  solemn  their  toothed  maws. 
Their  surly  eyes  brow-hidden.       Keats,  Endymion,  iU 

2.  Jagged;  notched;  dentate;  serrate. 

The  crushing  is  effected  by  means  of  two  grooved  cyl- 
inders consisting  of  toothed  discs. 

Sports'  Eneyc.  Mannf.,  I.  464, 
Specifically  —  (a)  Thorny. 
Tooth'd  briers,  sharp  furzes,  pricking  goss  and  thorns. 
Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 180. 
(b)  In  hot.,  having  a  series  of  regular  or  irregular  project- 
ing points  about  the  margin ;  dentate :  as,  a  toothed  leaf, 
caln,  etc.;  having  tooth-like  projections,  as  the  roota 
of  Dentaria.  (e)  In  omitA.,  having  a  tooth-like  projection 
of  the  cutting  edge  of  the  biU,  as  a  falcon's  beak;  denti- 
rostral. See  cuts  under  dentirostral  and  ThamnophUirue. 
(d)  In  eoncA.,  having  a  tooth-like  projection,  or  such  pro- 
jections, about  the  margin  of  a  bivalve,  or  the  aperture  of 
a  univalve,  as  a  unio  or  a  helix.  See  tooth,  n.,  3  (b),  and 
cuts  under  bivalve,  Monoceros,  and  Jfonooonto.  (e)  In 
anat.,  odontoid  or  dentate :  noting  the  axis,  or  second  cer- 
vical vertebra.  See  otBtal,  3  (a).  (/)  In  erUom.,  having  one 
or  more  sharp  tooth-like  processes  :  as,  a  toothed  mai^n 
or  mandible.— Toothed  herring.  See  Aerrtn;.- Too&- 
ed  shell.  Same  as  tooeA-gAeS.— Toothed  snails.  See 
mai;.— Toothed  whale.  SeewAote.— Toothed  wheels, 
wheels  made  to  act  upon  or  drive  one  another  by  having 
the  surface  of  each  indented  with  teeth,  which  fit  into 
those  of  the  other;  cog-wheels.  See  tooth,  5  (d),  wheel, 
and  cut  under  jnnum. 
toothedge  (teth'ej),  n.  [<  tooth  +  edge.]  The 
sensation  of  having  one's  teeth  set  on  edge ;  a 
sensation  excited  by  grating  sounds  and  by  the 
touch  of  certain  substances ;  tingling  uneasi- 
ness, arising  from  stridulous  sounds,  vellica- 
tion,  or  acid  or  acrid  substances. 
tooth-flower  (tbth'flou*6r),  n.  A  rubiaeeous 
plant,  Dentella  repens,  the  only  species  of  its 
genus,  a  prostrate  herb  forming  dense  patches, 
found  in  Asia,  Australia,  and  Polynesia, 
toothful  (toth'fid),  a.  [<  tooth  +  -ful,  1.]  If. 
Pull  of  teeth. 

Our  mealy  grain 
Our  skilfnll  Seed-man  scatters  not  in  vain ; 
But,  being  covered  by  the  tooth-full  Harrow,  .  .  . 
Bots  to  reviue. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  3. 

2.  Toothsome;  palatable. 

What  dainty  relish  on  my  tongue 
This  fruit  hath  left !  some  angel  hath  me  fed ; 
If  so  toothfuU,  I  will  be  banqueted. 

Massinger,  Virgin-Martyr,  v.  1. 

toothful  (toth'ful),  n.  [<  tooth  +  -ful,  2.]  A 
small  draught  of  any  liquor.     [CoUoq.] 

Step  round  and  take  a  toothful  of  something  short  to  our 
better  acquaintance.       Whyte  MeMUe,  White  Kose,  n.  L 

toothill  (tot'hil),  n.  [<  ME.  toothil,  toothille, 
totehylle,  toothuUe,  tutehylte;  <  toof^  +  hilP-. 
Hence  the  local  names  Toothill,  Tothill,  Tattle, 
and  the  surnames  Tuthill,  Tattle,  Tottle.]  A 
lookout-hill ;  any  high  place  of  observation ;  an 
eminence :  now  only  as  a  local  name. 

And  in  the  myd  place  of  on  of  hys  Gardynes  is  a  lytylle 
Mountayne,  where  there  is  a  lytylle  Medewe :  and  in  that 
Medewe  is  a  litylle  ToothUle  with  Toures  and  Fynacles, 
alle  of  Gold :  and  in  that  htylle  Toothille  wole  he  sytten 
often  tyme,  for  to  taken  the  Ayr  and  to  desporten  hym. 
MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  812. 
A  Tute  hylle;  Amisium  montarium,  specula. 

Cath.  Ang.,  p.  39& 

toothing  (tb'thing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  tooth,  ?-.] 
In  building,  bricta  or  stones  left  projecting  at 
the  end  of  a  wall  that  they  maybe  bonded  into 
a  continuation  of  it  when  required. 

toothing-plane  (to'thing-plau),  n.  A  plane 
the  iron  of  which,  in  place  of  being  sharpened 
to  a  cutting  edge,  is  formed  into  a  series  of 
small  teeth,  it  is  used  to  roughen  a  surface  intended 
to  be  covered  with  veneer  or  cloth,  in  order  to  give  a  bet. 
ter  hold  to  the  glue. 

tooth-key  (toth'ke),  n.  A  dentists' instrument 
formerly  in  use  for  extracting  teeth :  so  called 
because  turned  like  a  key. 

toothless  (toth'les),  a.  [<  ME.  toothles;  <  tooth 
-t-  -less.]  Having  no  teeth,  in  any  sense ;  de- 
prived of  teeth,  as  by  age;  edentulous;  eden- 
tate; anodont. 

Sunk  are  her  eyes,  and  toothless  are  her  jaws. 

Dryden,  .^iieid,  viL  680. 

toothlet  (tbth'let),  n.  [<  tooth  +  -let.]  1.  A 
small  tooth  or  tooth-like  process ;  a  denticle.— 
2.  In  hot.,  a  tooth  of  minute  size. 

toothleted  (teth'let-ed),  a.  [<  toothlet  +  -etP.] 
In  hot.,  having  toothlets;  denticulate;  having 
very  small  teeth  or  projecting  points,  as  a  leaf. 

tooth-l^e  (toth'lik),  a.  Kesembling  a  tooth; 
odontoid;  like  a  tooth  in  situation,  form,  or 
function :  as,  tooth-like  projections. 


tooth-net 

tooth-net  (tSth'net),   ».    a  large  fishing-net 
anchored.     [Sooteh.] 

tooth-ornament  (tSth'dr'na-ment),  n.  In  me- 
dieval arch.,  a  molding  of  t£e  Bomanesque  and 
Early  Pointed  styles,  especial- 
ly frequent  in  Normandy  and 
in  England,  it  consists  of  a  square 
lour-leayed  flower,  the  center  of  which 
projects  in  a  point.  It  is  generally  in- 
serted in  a  hollow  molding,  with  the 
flowen  in  close  contact  with  one  an- 


Taoth-omament— 
Lincoln  Cathedral, 
England, 


other,  though  they  are  not  unfrequent- 
ly  placed  a  short  distance  apart,  and  in 
rich  suits  of  moldings  are  often  repestt- 
ed  several  times.  Compare  dog-tooth, 
and  naO-headed  molding  (under  nau- 
headed). 

tooth-paste  (toth'past),  n.  A 
dentifrice  in  the  form  of  paste. 
toothpick  (toth'pik),  n,  and  a. 
[<  tooth  +  picJe\  Cf.  pick- 
tooth.']  I.  n,  1.  An  implement, 
as  a  sharpened  qnill  or  a  small 
,  pointed  piece  of  wood,  for 
cleaning  the  teeth  of  sub- 
stances lodged  between  them. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  toothpicks  were  often  of  pre- 
cious material,  as  gold;  and  gold  and  silver  toothpicks 
are  toilet  articles  still  sometimes  used. 

I  have  all  that's  requisite 
To  the  making  up  of  a  signior:  my  spruce  ruS, 
My  hooded  cloak,  long  stocking,  and  paned  hose. 
My  case  of  toothpicks,  and  my  silver  fork 
To  convey  an  olive  neatly  to  my  mouth. 

Massinger,  Great  Duke  of  Florence,  ill. 

2.  A  bowie-knife.     [Slang,  U.  S.] 

Things  supposed  to  be  required  by  "honor"  will  coarsen 
as  the^  descend  among  the  vulgar ;  .  .  .  the  duel  will  de- 
velop mto  a  street  or  bar-room  fight,  with  * 'Arkansas  tooth, 
picks  "  as  the  weapons.       The  NaUon,  Deo.  7, 1882,  p.  485. 

3.  An  umbelliferous  plant,  Ammi  Yisnaga,  of 
the  Mediterranean  region :  so  named  from  the 
use  made  of  the  rays  of  the  main  umbel,  which 
harden  after  flowering.  Also  called  toothpick 
J)ishop?s-weed,  and  Spanish  toothpick. 

II.  a.  Shaped  like  a  toothpick:  specifically 
noting  boots  and  shoes  having  narrow,  pointed 
toes.     [Slang.] 
toothpicker  (t6th'pik'''6r),m.  [<  tooth  +  picker.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  picks  teeth. 

They  write  of  a  bird  that  is  the  crocodile's  toothpicker, 
and  feeds  on  the  fragments  left  in  his  teeth  whiles  the  ser- 
pent lies  a-sunning.  Bev.  T,  Adams,  Works,  1. 83. 

2.  That  with  which  the  teeth  are  picked;  a 
toothpick.     [Bare.] 

Gk>  to  your  chamber,  and  make  oleane  your  teeth  with 
your  taath-pUiker,  which  should  be  either  of  iuorie,  silver, 
or  gold.  BiOiees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  252. 

tooth-plugger  (t6th'plug"er),  n.  A  dental  in- 
strument for  filling  teeth.     See  plugger. 

tooth-powder  (t6th'pou"der),  n.  A  powder 
used  in  cleaning  the  teeth. 

tooth-pulp  (tStn'pulp),  n.  Connective  and 
other  soft  tissue  filling  the  pulj)-cavity  of  a 
tooth.  It  is  in  part  nervous,  and  is  very  sensi- 
tive when  exposed  to  the  air  through  caries  of 
the  dentin. 

tooth-raket  (toth'rak),  n.    A  toothpick. 

Dentiscalpium,  .  .  .  Curedent.  A  tooth-scraper,  or 
tooth-rake.  Nommdator,    (Mares.) 

tooth-rash  (tSth'rash),  n.  A  cutaneous  erup- 
tion sometimes  occurring  during  the  process  of 
dentition :  same  as  strophulus. 

tooth-ribbon  (t6th'rib*on),  n.  The  lingual  rib- 
bon, or  radula,  of  a  moi'lusk.  See  odontophore, 
and  cuts  under  radula  and  riVbon.  P.  P.  Car- 
penter. 

tooth-sac  (teth'sak),  n.  Connec- 
tive tissue  in  the  fetus  contain- 
ing the  germ  of  the  teeth. 

tooth-saw  (toth'sfi.),  n.  In  dentis- 
try, a  fine  frame-saw  for  sawing 
off  a  natural  tooth  in  order  to  set 
an  artificial  pivot-tooth,  for  saw- 
ing between  teeth  which  are 
overcrowded,  ete. 

tooth-scrapert  (toth'skra'-'per),  n. 
A  toothpick.  See  the  quotation 
under  tooth-rake. 

tooth-shell  (teth'shel),  n.  Any 
member  of  the  genus  DentaUum, 
family  Dentaliidse,  order  Soleno- 
conchse,  or  class  Scaphopoda.  The 
shells  are  symmetrical,  tubular,  conical, 
and  generally  curved.  See  the  technical 
terms.  Also  called  toothed  sAeZ?.— False 
tOOtb-SheUs,  the  Cteddse. 

tooth-soapt  (teth'sop),  n.    Soap 

for  cleaning  the  teeth.    Topsell, 

Beasts,  1607.    {Halliwell.) 
toothsome  (t5th'sum),  a.     [<  tooth  +  -some.] 

Palatable;  pleasing  to  the  taste ;  relishing. 
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Thongh  less  toothtome  to  me,  they  were  more  wholesome 
'<"■  ™6-  Pvdler.    (Imp.  Diet.) 

toothsomely  (toth'sum-li),  adv.  In  a  toothsome 
manner. 

toothsomeness  (teth'sum-nes),  n.    The  state 
or  character  of  being  toothsome ;  pleasantness 
to  the  taste. 
toothstickt  (teth'stik),  ».    A  toothpick. 

In  a  manuscript  volume  of  the  private  accounts  of 

IJanciB  Sitwell,  of  Kenishaw,  from  August  20,  1728,  to 

March  2, 1748,  the  following  entries  occur :  1729,  Sept.  6. 

Disbursed  at  London  [among  many  other  items]  a  silver 

tooth-stick  8d"  .  .  .  N.and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VII.  30. 

tooth-violet  (teth'T^"6-let),  n.  Same  as  coral- 
wort,  1. 

tooth-winged  (tSth'wingd),  a.  Having,  as  cer- 
tain butterflies,  the  outer  margin  of  the  wings 
dentate  or  notched:  opposed  to  simple^inged : 
applied  to  some  of  the  Nymphalidse,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  genera  Grapta  and  Vanessa. 

toothwort  (toth'wfert),  n.    [<  tooth  +  wort^.] 

1.  A  plant,  Lathrsea  sqwamaria,  so  named  from 
the  tooth-like  scales  on  the  rootstock  and  the 
base  of  the  stem,  or  according  to  some  from 
the  capsules,  which  when  half-ripe  strongly 
simulate  human  teeth.  Also  called  clown's  Ivmg- 
wort. — 2.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Dentona;  same 
as  coralwort,  1.— 3.  See  Plumbago,  2.-4.  The 
shepherd's-purse,  Capsella  Bursapastoris :  an 
old  use. 

tooth-wound  (tbth'wond),  n.  A  wound  in- 
flicted by  the  tooth  of  an  animal,  it  generally 
belongs  to  the  class  of  punctured  wounds,  and  is  prone  to 
become  seriously  Inflamed,  even  when  the  animal  inflict- 
ing it  is  not  venomous. 

toothy  (to'thi),' o.  [<  tooth  + -y^.]  1.  Hav- 
ing teeth ;  full  of  teeth.     [Bare.] 

Let  the  green  hops  lie  lightly ;  next  expand 
The  smoothest  surface  with  the  toothy  rake. 

Smart,  Hop-Garden,  il. 

2.  Toothsome.     [CoUoq.] 

A  certain  relaxation  subsequently  occurs,  during  which 
meat  or  game  which  is  at  first  tough  becomes  more  ten- 
der and  toothy.  Alien,  and  Neurol.,  X.  459. 

3.  Biting;  carping;  crabbed;  peevish.  [Prov. 
Bug.  and  Scotch.] 

Toothy  critics  by  the  score. 
In  bloody  raw  [row].  Bums,  To  W.  Creech. 

tooting-hillt  (tS'ting-hil),  n.  [<  ME.  totyng- 
hylle,  tytynge-hyUe ;  C tooting,  verbal  n.  of  toot^, 
v.,  +  hilU.]  Same  as  toothill.  Prompt.  Parv., 
p.  497. 

tooting-holet  (to'ting-hol),  m.  [<  ME.  totyng- 
hole;  <  tooUng,  verbal  n.  of  tooP^,  v.,  +  hole^.] 
A  spy-hole. 

They  within  the  citee  perceived  well  this  totyng-hole, 
and  laied  a  pece  of  ordynaunce  directly  against  the  wyn- 
dowe.  '    HaU,  Hen.  YI.,  an.  6. 

tooting-placef  (to'ting-plas),  n.  [ME.  totyng- 
place;  *  tooting,  verbal  n.  of  toot^,  v.,  +  place.] 
A  watch-tower. 


Tooth-shell 
lEntalis  striola. 
ia). 


Wyelif,  Isa.  xxL  5. 
tootle  (tS'tl),  v.i.;  pret.  and  pp.  tootled,  ^ppr. 
tootling.  [Preq.  or  dim.  of  toot^.]  To  toot 
gently  or  repeatedly ;  especially,  to  produce  a 
succession  of  weak  modulated  sounds  upon  a 
flute. 

Two  Fidlers  scraping  Lilla  burlero,  my  Lord  Mayor's  De- 
light upon  a  Couple  of  Crack'd  Crowds,  and  an  old  Oli- 
verian  trooper  tooSmg  upon  a  I'rumpet. 
Quoted  in  Ashton's  Social  Life  in  Keign  of  Queen  Anne, 

tL86. 
We  are  all  for  tootling  on  the  sentimental  flute  in  litera- 
ture. jR.  i.  Stevenson,  Inland  Voyage,  p.  14. 

too-too  (tS'to),  adv.  and  a.  See  phrase  under 
fool. 

toot-plant  (tSt'plant),  n.  [<  toot  (<  Maori  tutu) 
-f  plant^.]  A  large  shrub  of  New  Zealand, 
Coriaria  sarmentosa  (if  not  the  same  as  C.  rus- 
eifolia),  having  long  four-angled  branches, 
large  leaves,  and  gracefully  drooping  panicles. 
The  plant  is  poisonous  and  destructive  to  cattle — not, 
however,  it  is  said,  to  goats.  The  property  appears  to  be 
that  of  an  irritant  narcotic.  The  berry-like  fruit  without 
the  seeds  is  edible.    Also  wineberry. 

toot-poison  (tot'poi"zn),  n.  The  poison  of  the 
toot-plant. 

too-whoo,  n.  and  v.    See  tu-whoo. 

toozle  (te'zl),  V.  t.  A  dialectal  variant  of  tousle. 

tOOZOO  (t6-z6'),  n.  [Imitative.]  The  cushat 
or  ring-dove,  Columba  palumbus.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

topi  (top),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  toppe  ; 
go.  tap;  <  ME.  top,  toppe,  <  AS.  top,  a  tuft  or  ball 
at  the  point  or  top  of  anything,  =  OPries.  *o» 
=  D.  top,  end,  point,  summit,  =  MLG.  top,  LGr. 
topp  =  OHG.  MHG.  zopf,  end,  point,  tuft  of 
hair,  pigtail,  top  of  a  tree,  G.  nopf,  top.  =  leel. 
toppr,  tuft,  lock  of  hair,  crest,  top,  =  Sw.  topp, 
a  summit,  =  Dan.  top,  tuft,  crest,  top;  appar. 
orig.  'a  projecting  end  or  point'  (cf.  topi). 


top 

Hence,  from  Teut.,  OF.  tope,  dim.  toupet,  F.  tou- 
pet,  tuft  of  hair,  crest,  top,  knob,  =  8p.  tope  = 
It.  *opj)o,  end.  Cf.%1.]  I.  m.  1.  A  tuft  or  crest 
on  the  apex  or  summit  of  anything,  as  a  helmet, 
the  head,  etc.;  hence,  the  hair  of  the  head;  es- 
pecially, the  forelock. 

His  top  was  dokked  lyk  a  preest  befom. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  ProL  to  C.  T.,  1.  690. 
Let 's  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  top, 

Shdk.,  All's  Well,  v.  8.  39. 

2.  Any  bunch  of  hair,  fibers,  or  filaments ;  spe- 
cifleally,  in  woolen-manuf.,  a  bundle  of  long-sta- 
ple  combed  wool-slivers,  ready  for  the  spinner, 
and  weighing  l-J  pounds. 

A  toppe  of  flax,  de  lin  le  toup. 

Bel.  AnUq.  (ed.  Halliwell  and  Wright),  II.  78. 
This  long  flbre,  .  .  .  which  is  called  the  top  in  the' 
worsted  manufacture. 

W.  C.  BramweU,  Wool-Carding,  p.  27. 

3.  The  crown  of  the  head,  or  the  upper  surface- 
of  the  head  back  of  the  forehead ;  the  vertex 
or  sinciput. 

Thou  take  hym  by  the  toppe  and  I  by  the  tayle ; 

A  sorowfull  songe  in  faith  he  shall  singe. 

Chester  Plays,  ii.  176.    (HaniweU.} 
All  the  starred  vengeance  of  heaven  fall 
On  her  ingrateful  top!         Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  4.  165. 

4.  The  highest  or  uppermost  part  of  anything; 
the  most  elevated  end  or  point;  the  summit; 
the  apex. 

Pieres  the  Plowman  al  the  place  me  shewed, 
And  bad  me  toten  on  the  tree  on  toppe  and  on  rote. 

Piers  Ptovmum,  (B),  xvl  22. 
Theh:  statues  are  very  f  airely  erected  in  Alabast^  vppon 
the  toppe  of  the  monument.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  52. 

And  long  the  way  appears,  .  .  . 

And  high  the  mountain-toj}?,  in  cloudy  air, 
The  mountain-to^s  where  is  the  throne  of  Truth. 

M.  Arnold,  Thyrsis'.. 
Specifically — (a)  The  head  or  upper  part  of  a  plant,  es- 
pecially the  above-ground  part  of  plants  yielding  root- 
crops  :  as,  potato-tops,  turnip-to^;  in  phar..  the  newer- 
growing  parts  of  a  plant. 

If  the  buds  are  made  our  food,  they  are  called  heads,  oz- 

tops;  BO  cabbage  heads,  heads  of  asparagus  and  artichoke.. 

Watts,  Logic,  I.  vi  §  3.. 

The  fruits  and  tops  of  juniper  are  the  only  officinal  parts- 

U.  S.  Dispensatory,  14th  ed.,  p.  827. 

(6)  The  upper  part  of  a  shoe.  Compare  def.  13  and  top-hooU. 

He  has  tops  to  his  shoes  up  to  his  mid  leg. 

Farc[uhar,  Beaux'  S&atagem,  iii.  1. . 
(c)  The  upper  end  or  source ;  head  waters,  as  of  a  river.. 
[Rare.] 

The  third  navigable  river  is  called  Toppahanock.  .  .  . 
At  the  top  ot  it  inhabit  the  people  called  Mannahoacka 
amongst  the  mountaines. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  1. 117. 
(<0  The  upper  side ;  the  surface. 

Such  trees  as  spread  their  roots  near  the  top  of  the 
ground.  Bacon, 

(e)  pi.  The  collection  of  a  few  copies  of  each  sheet  of  a. 
printed  book  placed  on  the  top  of  a  pile  of  such  printed, 
sheets. 

5.  That  which  is  first  or  foremost,  (a)  The  begin- 
ning :  noting  time.    [Bare.] 

In  thende  of  Octob'r,  or  in  the  toi^ 

Of  Novemb'r  in  the  lande  is  hem  to  stoppe. 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  &.),  p.  96. . 
tj>)  That  which  comes  first  in  the  natural  or  the  accepted: 
order ;  the  first  or  upper  part ;  the  head :  as,  the  top  of  a . 
page ;  the  top  of  a  column  of  figures. 
Cade.  What  is  thy  name? 
Clerk.  Emmanuel. 
Dick.  They  use  to  write  it  on  the  lop  of  letters. 

Shxik.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  2.  107. 
Kalph  left  her  at  the  top  of  Regent  Street,  and  turnedJ 
down  a  by-thoroughfare.     Dickens,  Kicholas  Nickleby,  x. 

(c)  The  most  advanced  or  prominent  part;  the  highest - 
part,  place,  rank,  grade,  or  the  like. 

Take  a  boy  from  the  top  of  a  grammar  school,  and  one  ^ 
of  the  same  age,  bred  .  .  .  in  his  father's  family,  .  .  .  and 
.  .  .  see  which  of  the  two  will  have  the  more  manly  car- 
riage. Locke,  Education,  §  70. 

Home  was  head ;  his  brilliant  composition  and  thorough i. 
knowledge  of  the  books  brought  him  to  the  top. 

Farrar,  Julian  Home,  xix. 

6.  The  crowning-point.     [Bare.] 

He  was  upon  the  top  of  his  marriage  with  Magdaleine- 
tbe  French  King's  daughter. 

Knolles,  Hist,  of  the  Turks.    (Latha/m.)  ■ 

7.  The  highest  point  or  degree ;  pinnacle ;  ze- 
nith; climax. 

What  valiant  foemen,  like  to  autumn's  corn, 
Have  we  mow'd  down  in  tops  of  all  their  pride  I 

Shak,, 3  Hen  VI.,  v.  7.  4... 
Thus  by  that  Noise  without,  and  this  within. 
She  summon'd  was  unto  the  top  of  fear. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  iv.  215. 
And  when  my  hope  was  at  the  top,  I  still  was  worst  mis-  ■ 
taken,  O.  Bums,  My  Father  was  a  Farmer. 

8.  The  highest  example,  type,  or  representa-  ■ 
tive;  chief;  crown;  consummation;  acme. 

Godliness  being  the  chiefest  top  and  well-spriug  of  aUi_ 
true  virtues,  even  as  God  is  ot  all  good  things. 

Booker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  1.  _. 
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What  is  this 
That  .  .  .  wears  upon  his  baby-brow  the  round 
And  top  of  sovereignty?         Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  1.  89. 
He  was  a  Roman,  and  the  top  of  honour. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  False  One,  ii.  1. 
The  top  of  woman !  all  her  sex  in  abstract ! 

B.  Jonaon,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  iv.  1. 

9.  Naut,  a  sort  of  platform  surrounding  tlie 
head  of  the  lower  mast  on  all  sides,  it  serves  to 
extend  the  topmast-shrouds.  The  tops  are  named  after  the 
respective  masts  to  which  they  belong,  as  mainlop,/oretop, 
and  nuzzerUop.    See  cut  under  lubber. 

In  the  morning  we  descried  from  the  top  eight  sail 
astern  of  us.  WMhrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  6. 

10.  The  cover  of  a  carriage,  in  coaches  it  is  a 
permanent  cover ;  in  barouches  and  landaus  it  is  a  double 
calash ;  in  gigs,  phaetons,  etc.,  it  Is  a  calash. 

1 1 .  That  part  of  a  out  gem  which  is  bet  ween  the 
girdle  or  extreme  margin  and  the  tahle  or  flat 
face.  E.  M.  Knight. —  12.pl.  Buttons  washed 
or  plated  with  gold,  silver,  tin,  etc.,  on  the  face 
or  front  side  oidy :  when  the  whole  is  thus  treat- 
ed, they  are  called  all-overs.  .  [Trade-name.]  — 

13.  Same  as  top-boot :  especially  in  the  plural : 
as,  a  pair  of  tops.    [CoUoq.] 

To  stand  in  a  bar,  ...  in  a  green  coal^  knee-cords,  and 
tops.  JHckenSy  Pickwick,  xiv. 

It  was  a  kind  of  festive  occasion,  and  the  parties  were 
attired  accordingly.  Mr.  Weller's  tops  were  newly  cleaned, 
and  his  dress  was  arranged  with  peculiar  care. 

Dickene,  Pickwick,  Iv. 

14.  The  end-piece  of  a  jointed  fishing-i'od;  the 
tip ;  also,  the  topping  or  mounting  at  the  end  of 
this  piece,  usually  made  of  bell-metal,  agate,  car- 
nelian,  etc. — 15.  A  method  of  cheating  at  dice 
in  vogue  about  the  beginning  of  the  ei^teenth 
century.  Both  dice  seemed  to  be  put  into  the  box,  but 
In  reality  one  was  kept  at  the  top  of  the  box  between  the 
fingers  of  the  person  playing.— At  the  top  of  one's  lungs. 
See  Jun;.— Bowtop.  8eeiio«j2.— Captains  of  tops.  See 
captain. — n:om  top  to  toe,  from  head  to  foot ;  hence, 
wholly;  entirely;  throughout. 

Be-hold  me  how  that  I  ame  tourne. 
For  I  ame  rente  .fro  tope  to  to, 

PoliMeal  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  95. 
Lop  and  top.  See  lopS.— On  top  of,  superimposed  on. 
—TO  cry  on  (or  in)  the  top  of t,  to  speak  with  greater  force 
or  importance  than ;  oveirole. 

It  was —  as  I  received  it,  and  others,  whose  judgements 
in  such  matters  cried  in  the  top  o/mine — an  excellent 
play.  Shale.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  469. 

Top  and  butt,  in  ship-bmlding,  a  method  of  working  long 
tapering  planks,  by  laying  their  broad  and  narrow  ends 
alternately  fore-and-aft,  lijiing  a  piece  off  every  broad  end 
the  whole  length  of  the  shitting.  It  is  adopted  princi- 
pally for  ceiling.  Sometimes  used  attributively:  as,  "(op 
and  butt .  .  .  fashions,"  Theaaie,  Naval  Arch.,  1 213.— Top 
and  tailt,  everything ;  beginning  and  end. 

Thou  Shalt  .  .  .  with  thyn  eres  heren  wel 
Top  and  tail,  and  every  del. 

Cltaucer,  House  of  Fame,  L  880. 
Top  and  topgallantt,  in  complete  array ;  in  full  rig ;  in 
full  force. 

Captains,  he  Cometh  hitherward  amain, 
T(^  and  top-gallant,  all  in  brave  array. 

Peele,  Battle  of  Alcazar,  iii.  3. 

Top  Of  the  tree,  the  highest  point  or  position  attainable ; 
the  highest  rank  in  the  social  scale,  in  a  profession,  or 
the  like. 

31y  Lady  Dedlock  has  been  .  .  .  at  the  t(>2>o/tAe  fashion- 
able tree.  Diekene,  Bleak  House,  ii. 
Top  over  tailt,  heels  over  head ;  topsyturvy. 

Happili  to  the  hinde  he  hit  thanne  f  ormest, 
<&  set  hire  a  sad  strok  so  sore  in  the  necke 
That  sche  top  ouer  tail  tombled  oner  the  hacches. 

WUliam  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2776. 

Top-road  bridge.    See  bridge.— Taps-aaA-'bottamB, 
small  rolls  of  dough  baked,  cut  in  halves,  and  then 
browned  in  an  oven,  used  as  food  for  infants.  Simmonds. 
'Tis  said  that  her  tops  and  bottoms  were  gilt, 
Like  the  oats  in  that  Stable-yard  Palace  built 
For  the  horse  of  Heliogabalus. 

Hood,  Miss  Eilmansegg,  Her  Birth. 

n,  a.  1.  Being  at  the  top;  uppermost; 
highest;  foremost;  first;  chief;  principal. 
These  twice-six  colts  had  pace  so  swift,  they  ran 
Upon  the  top-ayles  of  com  ears,  nor  bent  them  any  whit. 
Chapman,  Iliad,  xx.  211. 
The  fine  Berinthia,  one  of  the  I'op-Characters,  is  impu- 
dent and  Profane. 

Jeremy  Collier,  Short  View  (ed.  1698),  p.  219. 

The  humble  ass  serves  the  poorer  sort  of  people,  there 

being  only  a  few  of  the  tap  families  in  the  city  [of  Scio] 

who  use  horses.    Pocoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  9. 

Aniline  colours  used  alone  remained  in  fashion  for  a 
short  time  only,  but  are  now  usefully  employed  as  top 
colours — namely,  brushed  in  very  dilute  solution  over 
vegetable  colours.  Workshop  Eeceipls,  2d  ser.,  p.  236. 

2.  Greatest;  extreme. 

Setting  out  at  top  speed,  he  soon  overtook  him. 

H.  Brooke,  Fool  of  Quality,  I.    (Davies.) 

3.  Prime;  good;  capital:  as,  top  ale.  [Prov. 
Eng.  and  Scotch.]- The  top  notch.  See  natcli.— 
Top  and  bottom  tools,  stiiklng-tools,  such  as  chisels  or 
punches  and  swages.  The  bottom  tools  have  generally 
square  tangs  to  fit  into  the  square  opening  in  the  anvil,  and 
the  operator  holds  the  work  upon  the  bottom  tool,  while 
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the  top  tool  is  held  above  the  work,  and  is  struck  with  a 
sledge  by  another  workman.— Top  burton.  See  burton. 
—Top  cover,  the  upper  or  front  cover  of  a  book.  (Eng.J 
— Top  edge,  the  head  or  upper  edge  of  a  book.  [Eng.] — 
Top  Tib,  la  gun-making.  See  rifti,  2(0.— Topside.  Same 
as  top  cover, 
topi  (top),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  topped,  ppr.  topping, 
l<.top\n,  Cf .  iop2, «).]  I.  ti-ans.  1.  To  put  a 
top  on;  cap;  crown. 

Her  more  famous  mountaines  are  the  aforesaid  Hsemus, 
[and]  Rhodope  still topt  with  snow.  5a?ufj/«,Travailes,  p.  33. 

2.  In  dyeing,  to  cover  or  wash  over  with  a  dif- 
ferent or  richer  color:  as,  to  top  indigo  with  a 
bright  aniline,  to  give  force  and  briUiancy. — 

3.  To  place  and  fasten  upon  the  back  margin 
of  (a  saw-blade)  a  stiffening  piece,  or  a  gage 
for  limiting  the  depth  of  a  kerf;  back  (a  saw). 
— 4.  To  reach  the  top  of. 

Wind  about  till  you  have  topp'd  the  hill. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Prudence. 

5.  To  rise  above  or  beyond;  surmount. 

The  moon  .  .  .  like  an  enemy  broke  upon  me,  topping 
the  eastward  ridge  of  rock. 

R.  D.  Blackmore,  Loma  Doone,  xxxviL 
The  sun  was  just  topping  the  maples. 

The  Centwry,  XXVI.  376. 

6.  To  pass  over;  leap;  clear. 

Many  a  green  dog  would  endeavour  to  take  a  meuse  in- 
stead of  topping  the  brambles,  thereby  possibly  splitting 
a  claw.  The  Field,  March  19, 1887.    (Eneyc.  Diet.) 

7.  To  surpass ;  outdo. 

If  this  letter  speed. 
And  my  invention  thrive,  Edmund  the  base 
Shall  top  the  legitimate.  Shak.,  Lear,  i.  2.  21. 

8.  To  take  off  the  top  of.  Specifically— (a)  Tore- 
move  the  top  or  end  from  (a  plant);  especially,  to  crop,  as 
a  tree  or  plant,  by  cutting  off  the  growing  top,  or  before 
ripening  (as,  in  the  case  of  tobacco,  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  remaining  leaves,  or,  with  maize,  to  hasten  the  ripen- 
ing, etc.). 

What  tree  if  It  be  not  topped  beareth  any  fruite  ? 

J^ly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  127. 
Periander,  being  consulted  with  how  to  preserve  a  tyr- 
anny newly  usurped, .  .  .  went  into  his  garden  and  top- 
ped all  the  highest  flowers. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  iL 

(jb)  To  snuS  (a  candle) :  said  also  of  burning  oft  the  long 
end  of  a  new  wick.  Ualliwell;  De  Vere.  [Prov.  Eng.  and 
U.S.] 
Top  the  candle,  sirrah;  methinks  the  light  bums  blue. 
Hiddleton,  Your  Five  Gallants,  i.  1. 
(c)  See  the  quotation. 

Harder  tempers  of  steel,  containing  0.7  per  cent,  of 
carbon  and  upwards,  settle  down  after  teeming,  leaving  a 
hollow  or  funnel-shaped  tube  or  pipe  at  the  top  of  the  in- 
go^  which  requires  to  be  broken  off,  or  the  ingot  topped, 
as  it  is  called,  before  working  the  same. 

W,  H.  Greenviood,  Steel  and  Iron,  p.  424. 

9.  Naut.,  to  raise  one  end,  as  of  a  yard  or  boom, 
higher  than  the  other. — 10.  To  hang.  Tnft's 
Glossary  of  Tliieves'  Jargon  (1798).  [Thieves' 
slang.] 

Thirty-six  were  cast  for  death,  and  only  one  was  txmped. 
Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  III.  387. 

11.  To  tup;  cover.  5Safc.,  Othello,  v.  2. 136.— 
Topping  the  dice.  See  topi,  n.,  is.— To  top  ofT.  (.a) 
To  complete  by  putting  on  the  top  or  uppermost  part  of: 
as,  to  t^  off  A  stack  of  hay ;  hence,  to  finish ;  put  the  fin- 
ishing touch  to. 

A  heavy  sleep  evolved  out  of  sauerkraut,  sausages,  and 
cider,  lightly  topped  q^with  a  mountain  of  crisp  waffles. 
The  Century,  XLI.  47. 
(tt)  To  take  or  toss  oft ;  drink  off. 

Its  no  heinous  offence  (beleeve  me)  for  a  young  man  to 
hunt  harlots,  to  toppe  q/'  a  canne  roundly;  its  no  great 
fault  to  breake  open  dores. 

Terence  in  English  (1614).    (i^ares.) 

To  top  one's  part,  to  do  one's  part  with  zeal  and  suc- 
cess; outdo  one's  self. 
Well,  Jenny,  you  topp'd  your  part,  indeed. 

Steele,  'Tender  Husband,  v.  1. 

That  politician  tops  Us  part 
Who  readily  can  lie  with  art. 

Gay,  The  Squire  and  his  Cur. 

To  top  up,  to  finish ;  wind  up;  putanendto:  as,  hewas 
topped  up  by  his  extravagance.    [Colloq.j 

II,  intrans.  1.  To  rise  aloft;  be  eminent; 
tower;  hence,  to  surpass;  excel.  See  top- 
ping, p.  a. 

But  Vfrite  thy  best,  and  bm;  and,  in  each  line, 
Sir  Formal's  oratory  will  be  thine. 

Dryden,  MacFIecnoe,  L  167. 

2.  To  be  of  a  (specified)  height  or  top-measure- 
ment. 

The  latter  was  a  dark  chestnut  with  a  white  fetlock, 

standing  full  16  hands  (while  the  mare  scarcely  lopped  1.5). 

Lawrence,  Guy  Livingstone,  ix. 

3.  To  incline  or  fall  with  the  top  foremost; 
topple. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  a  movement  of  the  snow 
by  noticing  that  the  snow  walls  were  leaving  the  building, 
as  I  at  first  supposed,  by  a  topping  movement. 

Sdeiice,  X.  180. 
4t.  To  preen  or  pmne  one's  self. 
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Always  pruning,  always  cropping? 

Is  her  brightness  still  obscur'd ? 
Ever  dressing,  ever  topping! 

Always  curing,  never  cur'd? 

Quarlet,  Emblems.    (Naret.) 

To  top  over  tailt,  to  turn  heels  over  head.    See  top  over 
tail,  under  topi,  n. 

To  tumble  ouer  and  ouer,  to  toppe  ouer  tayle, . , ,  may  be 
also  holesome  for  the  body. 

Ascham,  Toxophilus  (ed.  Arber),  p.  47.    (ftavies.) 
To  top  up  or  Ofr.    (o)  To  finish ;  end  up.    [CoUoq.] 

Four  engage  to  go  half-price  to  the  play  at  night,  and 
top  up  with  oysters.  Dickens,  Bleak  House,  xi. 

(p)  See  the  quotation. 

Strawberry  pottles  are  often  half  cabbage  leaves,  a  few 
tempting  strawberries  being  displayed  on  the  top  of  the 
pottle.  "Topping  up,"  said  a  fruit  dealer  to  me,  "  is  the 
principal  thing.  .  .  .  You  ask  any  coster  that  knows  the 
world,  and  he'll  tell  you  that  all  the  salesmen  in  the  mar- 
kets tops  up.    It 's  only  making  the  best  of  it." 

May?iew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  61. 

topif  (top),  prep,  [ME.  toppe;  short  for  on  top 
of,']    Above. 

This  we  bezechith  toppe  alle  thing,  thet  thin  holy  name^ 
thet  is  thi  guode  las,  thi  knaulechinge,  thi  beleaue,  by 
y-contermed  ine  ous.  AyenbiteqfInwyt(,K  E.  T.  S.),  p.  106. 

top2  (top),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  topped,  ppr.  topping. 
[Be.  also  tope;  <  ME.  toppen,  lit.  '  catch  by  the 
top';  <  *opl,  n.:  see  topi. J  I.t  intrans.  To 
wrestle;  strive. 

rppp!/B,orfechtebythenekke[var.  feyten,  fyjth,  fythe, 
feight^n  by  the  nek],  colluctor.       Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  496. 
As  hi  wexe  hi  toppede  ofte  ther  nas  bituene  hem  no  love. 
Poems  and  Lives  of  the  Saintx  (ed.  FumivaU),  xxiv.  15. 

II.  trans.  To  oppose;  resist.  Jamieson, 
[Scotch.] 

The  King  nominated  one  day,  in  face  of  parliament,  [the 
Earl  of  Mortoun] ;  while  Argyle  topes  this  nomination,  as 
of  a  man  unmeet.  Baillie,  Letters,  I.  390. 

top^t  (top),  M.  [<  top^,  v,]  Opposition;  strug- 
gfe;  conflict. 

And  the  nations  were  angry :  The  world  was  in  tops  with 
Christ's  church,  having  hatred  against  his  people. 

Durhrnn,  Expos,  of  the  Revelation,  xi.  18. 
{(Jamieson,  under  tape,) 

top3(top),n.  [Earlymod.E.  also  toppe/  <  ME. 
top,  prob.  <  MD.  top,  toppe,  var.  (due  to  confu- 
sion with  top,  point,  summit)  of  dqp,  doppe,  a 
top  (cf.  MD.  dol,  var.  of  tol,  D.  tot,  a  top),  = 
0H&.  top/,  tof.  topfo,  MH(J.  topf,  toppe,  top, 
wheel,  (x.  (dial.)  topf  =  Dan.  t<^,  a  top,  spin- 
ning-top; perhaps  so  called  from  a  fancied  re- 
semblance to  a  pot,<  MHG.  topf,  tupfen,  Or.  topf 
(obs.),  tdpfen,  pot ;  cf .  G.  (dial.)  dipfi,dupfi,  dip- 
pen,  an  iron  kettle  with  three  legs,  prob.  con- 
nected with  AS.  dedip,  G,  tief,  etc.,  deep:  see  • 
deep.  The  notion  that  the  top  is  so  called  ''be- 
cause it  is  sharpened  to  a  tip  or  top  on  which  it 
is  spun,"  or  "from  whirling  roimd  on  its  top  or 
point,"  is  inconsistent  with  the  G.  forms  (G. 
topf,  a  top  (toy),  G.  eopf,  a  tuft,  crest) ;  more- 
over, a  top  does  not  spin  on  its  top.]  1.  A 
children's  toy  of  conical,  ovoid,  or  circiilar 
shape,  whether  solid  or  hollow,  sometimes  of 
wood  with  a  point  of  metal,  sometimes  entirely 
of  metal,  made  to  whirl  on  its  point  by  the 
rapid  unwinding  of  a  string  wound  about  it,  or 
by  lashing  with  a  whip,  or  by  utilizing  the  pow- 
er of  a  spring.  All  tops  are  more  precisely  called  spin- 
ning-tops, conical  ones  peg-tops,  and  those  that  are  lashed 
vMp-tops. 

The  chekker  was  choisly  there  chosen  the  first. 
The  draghtes,  the  dyse,  and  other  dregh  gaumes,  .  . 
The  tables,  the  top,  tregetre  also. 

Destruetion  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  1624. 
A  toppe  can  I  set,  and  dryve  it  in  his  kynde. 

Sir  T.  More,  Pageant,  Int.  to  Utopia,  p.  Ixv. 

The  top  was  used  in  remote  times  by  the  Grecian  boys. 

It  is  mentioned  by  Suidas,  and  .  .  .  was  well  known  at 

Rome  in  the  days  of  Virgil,  and  with  us  as  early  at  least 

as  the  fourteenth  century. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  491. 

2.  In  rope-ndking,  a  conical  block  of  wood  with 
longitudinal  grooves 
on  its  surface,  in  which 
the  strands  of  the  rope 
slide  in  the  process 
of  twisting Gyroscop- 
ic top.  See  gyroscopic.— 
Parish  top.  See  parish.— 
Top  and  scourge,  a  whip- 
top  and  its  whip.  HaUiwell, 

toparch  (to'park),  n. 
[=  F.  toparque,  <  L.  to- 
parcha,  <  Gr.  ron&pxng, 
the  governor  of  a  dis- 
trict, <  r&iroc,  a  place, 
+  apxuv,  rule.]  The  govemor  of  a  district  or 
toparchy. 
The  prince  and  toparch  of  that  country.  Fuller, 

toparchia  (to-par'ki-a),  «.  [L. :  see  toparchy.'] 
Same  as  toparchy.   J'tJienaeum,  No.  3267,  p.  743. 


Top  for  Rope-making. 


toparchy 
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topaiTChy  (to'par-ki),  », ;  pi.  toparcMes  (-kiz).  topaz-rock  (to'paz-rok),  to.    [Tr.  G.  topos/efe  or 


K  F.  toparchie  =  Sp.  toparqv4a,  <  L.  toparchia, 
<  Gh:.  Tojrapxia,  <  ron&pxm,  a  toparch:  see  to- 
parch.l  A  little  state  consisting  of  a  few  cities 
or  towns;  a  petty  country  or  a  locality  gov- 
erned l)y  or  iinder  the  influence  of  a  toparch. 

The  rest  [ot  Palestine]  he  dlnideth  Into  ten  Toparchia. 
Purehat,  Pilgrimage,  p.  105. 

"top-armor  (top'Sr^mor),  n.  Naut,  a  railing 
formerly  fitted  across  the  after  part  of  a  top, 
about  three  feet  high  and  covered  with  netting 
and  painted  canvas. 

topaz  (to'paz),  n.     pEarlj  mod.  B.  also  topase, 


topasbrockenfels.l  A  rock  which  is  a  peculiar 
result  of  contact  metamdrphism.  it  is  made  up 
of  fragments  of  an  aggregate  of  quartz  and  tourmalin, 
which  fragments  (brocken)  are  cemented  by  a  mixture  ot 
quartz  and  topaz.  The  locality  of  this  peculiar  rock  is 
the  vicinity  of  the  Sclireckenstein  in  the  Erzgebirge. 

top-beam  (top'bem),  n.    Same  as  collar-beam. 

top-block  (top'blok),  n.  1.  Naut,  a  large 
iron-bound  block  hung  to  an  eye-bolt  in  the 
cap,  used  in  swaying  and  lowering  the  top- 
mast.— 2.  In   a   vehicle,  a  projection  upon 


top-fuller 

It.  intoppare,  strike  against  something;  prob. 

from  a  Teut.  soxirce,  perhaps  from  the  root  of 

tup  or  of  tap"^.    The  B.  term  is  not  connected 

with  iopi  or  %)l.]    To  drink  alcoholic  liquors 

to  excess,  especially  to  do  so  habitually. 

It  you  tope  in  form,  and  treaty 

'Tis  the  sour  sauce  to  the  sweet  meat, 

The  fine  you  pay  for  being  great. 

Dryden,  To  Sir  George  Etherege,  1.  69. 
Was  there  ever  so  thirsty  an  elt  ?— 
But  he  still  may  tope  on. 

Hood,  Don't  you  Smell  Kire? 


topace; 


a 

which  the  bows  of  the  top  'rest  when  it  is  tope^  (top),  v.  t.    Same  as  topK 

„_„...     ^ ..^ ,     down.    E.  M.  Knight.  tope^  (top),  ra.    [Cornish.]    A  kind  of  shark,  the 

ME.  topas,  thopas,  topace,  tupace;  top-boot  (top'bot),  n.    A  boot  having  a  high    mUler's-dog  or  penny-dog,  Galeortimus  galeus. 


also,  as  ML.,  topacms  (also  fancifully  as  the 
name  of  ChauoePs  Sir  Topas  or  Thopas)  =  G. 
t^as,<.  OF.  topase,  topane,  F.  topaee  =  Pr.  topazi 
—  Sp.  tqpado  =  Pg.  It.  topaeio,  <  LL.  topazion, 
also  topazon,  li.  topazus,  ML.  also  topazius,  topa- 
eius  (in  L.  applied  to  the  chrysolite),  <  Gr.  roTrd- 
ffov,  also  Ton-afof,  the  yellow  or  oriental  topaz ; 
•origin  unknown;  possibly  so  called  from  its 
brightness ;  cf .  Skt.  tapas,  heat.  According  to 
Pliny  (bk.  xxxvii.  o.  8),  the  name  is  derived 
from  that  of  Topazas,  an  island  in  the  Bed  Sea, 
the  position  of  which  is '  conjectural,'  <  Gr.  roird- 
4ea>,  conjecture.  Others  place  this  conjectural 
island  in  the  Arabian  Sea.]  1.  A  mineral  of 
a,  vitreous  luster,  transparent  or  translucent, 
sometimes  colorless,  often  of  a  yellow,  white, 
green,  or  pale-blue  color,  it  is  a  silicate  of  alumin- 
wm  in  which  the  oxygen  is  partly  replaced  by  fluorin. 
The  fracture  is  subconchoidal  and  uneven ;  the  hardness 
is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  quartz.  It  usually  occurs 
in  prismatic  crystals  with  perfect  basal  cleavage,  also  mas- 
sive, sometimes  columnar  (the  variety  pycnite).  Topaz  oc- 
curs generally  in  granitic  rocks,  less  often  in  cavities  in 
volcanic  rocks  as  rhyolite.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  as  Cornwall,  Scotland,  Saxony,  Siberia,  Brazil, 
Mexico,  and  the  United  States.  The  finest  varieties  are  ob- 
tained from  the  mountains  of  Brazil  and  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains. Those  from  Brazil  have  deep-yellow  tints ;  those 
from  Siberia  have  a  bluish  tinge ;  the  Saxon  topaz  has  a 
pale  wine-yellow.     The  purest  topazes  from  Brazil,  When 


top;  specifically,  one  having  the  upper  part 
of  the  leg  of  a  different  material  from  the  rest 
•and  separate  from  it,  as  if  turned  over,  or  de- 
signed to  be  turned  over.  The  jack-boots  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  later  had  the  top  somewhat  pro- 
jecting from  the  leg,  as  if  to  allow  more  freedom  to  the 
knee,  and  this  upper  part  was  of  thinner  leather  than 
the  leg,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  of  a  colored  lea- 
ther, not  requiring  blacking.    The  modern  top-boot,  worn 


or  Galeus  cards;  also,  one  of  several  related 


European  Tope  iGaleorhinus  galeus). 


Top-boots. 

a,  coachman's  boot;  *,  jockey's  boot;  c.man'swalking-boot;  f^ihunt- 

ing^-boot;  e,  lady's  nding-boot;/*,  man's  riding-boot. 

chiefly  by  fox-hunters  in  England  and  by  jockeys  and  car- 
riage-servants in  livery,  is  made  to  appear  as  it  folded  over 
at  the  top,  with  the  lining  of  white  or  yellow  leather 
showing.    Also  top. 

He  wrote  to  the  chaps  at  school  about  his  top-hoots,  and 
his  feats  across  country.  Thackeray,  Pendennis,  iii. 


Sut'in  facetircioBely  resemble  the  diamond  in  luster  and  top-bootod  (top'b6'''ted),  O.   Wearing  top-boots, 
brilliance.  v,„„„j„  „™™p„  Topbooted  Graziers  from  the  North ;  Swiss  Brokers, 

.   ^     ^      ^       A-     ^a?™-''eande  gemmes,  italiSn  Drovers,  also  topbooted,  from  the  South. 

And  safyres,&8ardmers,&aemely  topace.  "'^^^    ""       •  ^      toriyZe,  Sartor  Besartus,  ii.  2. 

-iajteratrae  PoeiM  (ed.  Morris),  11. 1469.  _  ..       ,,  .  ■,.  ,. 

„    ^    ,        ,,     ^.     ^  .    -u,         •      V    *i  „  top-card  (top'kard),  n.    In  a  carding-machme, 

2.  In  feer.,  the  tincture  or  m  blazonmg  by  the  ''^J:|.^''^_^^j>    i'  " 

"  a-- 1.1  „    o      o       I,,,  [Early  mod.  E.  *q»- 

<  tojji  -I-  castle.    Of. 


sharks  of  small  size,  some  of  them  also  called 
dogfish.  The  species  to  which  the  name  originally  per- 
tained is  found  on  the  European  coast.  There  are  others 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  as  the  oil-shark  of  Califor- 
nia, G.  syopterus.    See  also  cut  under  Gakorhinue. 

topeS  (top),  m.  [Cf.  nope  (t).]  The  European 
wren,  Troglodytes  parvulus.    [Local,  Eng.] 

tope*  (top),  n.  [<Hind.  (Pan jab)  top,  prob.  < 
Pali  or  iwakrit  thupo,  <  Skt.  stupa,  a  mound,  an 
accumulation.]  The  popular  name  for  a  type 
of  Buddhist  monument,  which  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  tumulus  of  masonry,  of  domical  or 
tower-like  form,  many  specimens  of  which  oc- 
cur in  India  and  southeastern  Asia,  intended 
for  the  preservation  of  relics  or  the  commemo- 
ration of  some  event,  when  for  the  former  purpose 
the  tope  is  called  a  dagoba,  when  for  the  latter  a  stvpa,  the 
term  tope  having  reference  to  the  external  shape  only.  The 
oldest  topes  are  dome-shaped,  and  rest  on  a  base  which  is 
cylindrical,  quadrangular,  or  polygonal,  rising  perpendic- 
ularly or  in  terraces.  A  distinctive  feature  of  the  tope  is 
the  apical  structure,  which  is  in  the  shape  ot  an  open  pai'a- 
Bol  and  is  known  as  a  tee.    One  ot  the  most  important  sur- 


topaz,  a  name  tor  yellow  sapphire, 
«i«(rf,  2.— Pink  topaz,  pink  or  rose-colored  topaz,  pro- 
duced from  the  ySlow  Brazilian  topaz  by  strong  heat- 
ing. If  the  heat  is  continued  too  long,  the  color  is  en- 
tirely expelled,  and  the  topaz  becomes  colorless.  Also 
rose  «MKW.— Scottish  topaz.    Same  as  emol^  topaz. 


place  at  the  mast- 
heads of  old  English  ships,  from  which  darts 
and  arrows  and  heavier  missiles  were  thrown ; 
hence,  a  high  place. 
Alleryally  in  rede  [he]  arrayeshls  chlppis ;  . 
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Sibeiiai"topaz,"'the  whifo  or  bluish-white  topaz  found  The  toppe-eastettes  he  stuflede  with  toyelys  [weapons]  as 

in  SilS-Smoky  topaz.    See  smoftj/.-Spanish  to-  hym  lykyde.          Morte  Arthure  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3617. 

laz,  a  variety  ot  smoky  quartz  the  color  of  which  has  rjj^gj  ^hiohe  sitte  in  the  topcasteU  or  high  ohaire  ot  re- 

jeen  changed  by  heat  from  smoky-  to  dark-brown,  golden-  ijgion,  and  whiche  bee  persons  notorious  in  the  profession 

brown,  or  golden-yellow.— Star-topaz,  a  yellow  star-  ^f  teaching  the  doctrine  of  holy  scripture, 

sapphire.    See  asteruOed  sapphire,  under  sapphire.  J.  Vdall,  On  Luke  xix. 

Topaza  (to-pa'za), «..     [NL.  (G.  B.  Gray,  1840),  t™.giia,in  (top'chan),  n.   Naut,  a  chain  to  sling 

<  Or.  riiTrafof,  topaz :  see  topas.}    A.  genus  ot  ^g^  j^^^^.  ^^^.^  ^  ^j^g  of  action  to  prevent 


Great  Tope  at  Sanchi,  near  Bhilsa  in  Bhopal,  Central  India. 


humming-birds,  the  topaz  hummers.  The  curved 
bill  is  longer  than  the  head,  and  the  tail  is  foroipate  with 
a  long  slender  pair  of  feathers  next  to  the  middle  pair. 


them  from  falling  if  the  ropes  by  which  they 
are  hung  are  shot  away. 

top-clotn  (top'kl6th),  n.  Naut.,  a  name  for- 
merly given  to  a  piece  of  canvas  used  to  cover 
the  hammocks  which  were  lashed  to  the  top  in 
action. 

top-coat  (top'kot),  n.  An  upper  coat,  or  over- 
coat. 

top-cross  (top'kr6s),  n.    In  Ireedmg,  a  genera- 
tion of  ancestors. 
The  rules  of  the  Cleveland  Bay  Society  of  America  say  toiler'  (to'pfer),  rC.     [<  tope^-  +  -eJ-1.1     One  who 

.-_i  -  ^n .-i-i.  ^t.«..a  f/vn  M./isa«a  nr  {L  hnrae  With  four /»n      -*\r..   ^   ,-,  *^   -,'i    ^         \       i^^.t,    t !^  j_-     


viving  topes  is  the  principal  one  ot  a  group  at  Sanchi  in 
Bhopal,  Central  India.  The  tumulus  is  domical,  some- 
what less  than  a  hemisphere,  106  feet  in  diameter  and  42 
feet  in  height.  On  the  top  is  a  fiat  space,  in  the  center  ot 
which  once  stood  the  tee.  A  most  elaborately  carved  stone 
railing  surrounds  this  tope.  In  topes  serving  to  preserve 
relics  these  were  deposited  in  metal  boxes  or  in  chambers 
in  the  solid  masonry  of  the  tope.    See  dagoba,  stupa^. 

tope^  (top),  n.  [<  Telugu  topu,  Tamil  toppu,  a 
grove  or  orchard.  The  Hind,  word  is  bdghT]  In 
India,  a  grove  or  clump  of  trees:  as,  a  toddy- 
tope;  a  cane-tope. 

topee,  n.    See  topi. 


habitually  drinks  alcoholic  liquors  to  excess; 
a  hard  drinker ;  a  sot. 

In  the  public-houses,  that  orthodox  tribe,  the  topers, 
who  neglect  no  privileged  occasion  of  rejoicing,  keep  the 
feast  [New  Year's  Eve],  ...  as  they  keep  every  feast, 
saint's  day  or  holiday,  either  of  State  or  Church,  by  mak- 
ing it  a  day  more  than  usually  unholy. 

W.  Besant  and  J.  Bice,  This  Son  of  Vulcan,  Prol.,  i. 


Topaz  Humming-bird  {^Topaza pella). 


that  a  fllly  with  three  tap  crosses  or  a  horse  with  tour  top 
grosses  can  be  registered  [in  the  forthcoming  stud-book  for 
that  breed  of  horses]. 

Breeder's  Gazette  (Chicago),  March  28, 1890. 

top-drain  (top'dran),  v.t.    To  drain  by  surface- 
drainage,  rr,,  i 
top-draining  (top'dra"nmg),  n.      The  act  or 
practice  of  draining  the  surface  of  land. 
top-dress  (top'dres),  v.  t.    To  manure  on  the  top-filled+(top'fild),a.    Filledto  the  top ;_  brim- 
surface,  as  land.  fi5.    Chapman,  Iliad,  xvi.  219. 
Two  species  are  known,  T.  pella  and  T.  pyra,  both  of  toD-drCSSing  (top'dres^ing),  n.     A  dressing  of  top-flat  (top'flat),  M.  In  carding,  a.  naxrowwood- 

^ n..,.,A.A  »„j  tho  i™»«,r.  reoinn.    The  lone    jjj^jj^j.g  jaid  On  the  surface  of  land :  often  usod    en  strip  carrying  a  card,  or  a  card  placed  above 

figuratively.  the  central  cylinder  of  a  carding-maehine.  -Also 

His  rBaron  Stockmar's]  Constitutional  knowledge  .  .  .     called  top-card. 
was  .  .  .  only  an  English  «op-<?r«gs««i)' on  a  G^an  soil      ^optuh  (top'ful),  a.     [<  toj)l  +  -ful.1     Lofty; 
eiadstone,  Gleanings  of  Past  Years,  I.  84.   "^fg^_     [Bare.] 
tonel  (ton),  V.  i. ;  pret,  and  pp.  toped,  ppr.  top-  '  '  soon  they  won 

im.    [Perhaps  <  F.  toper,  tSper,  formerly  tojjer,  The  top  ot  all  the  «^/^  ^e^^. 

tamer  dial,  taupi  =  It.  toppare,  cover  a  stake  tT^^^^'Z'  ■ 

in&g,  stake  as  much  as  oie's  adversary,  top-fulKtop'ful'),  a.  ..[<  «<?P^„+/««^1  ,^^^- 
henoe  accept,  agree,  =  Sp.  to^ar,  butt,  strike,  ful.  ShaJc.,  K.  John,  in.  4.  180.  [Obsolete  or 
appent  a  bet ;  used  interjectionally,  F.  Wpe,    prov.  Eng.]       ,„  ,„    ,  t     ^      . 

acoepi  a  uou,  ."'"=,, ^^ .„„  >  T.™„i'<„.„„>o^i»  f-nn-Aiiiar-  ct.nn'fiil^ArV  «,.    In  forging,  a  top- 

'  in  forming 


Cayenne,  Trinidad,  and  the  Amazon  region.  The  long 
tail  and  beak  give  these  hummers  a  length  of  SJ  inches, 
though  the  body  is  small.  The  coloration  is  gorgeous ; 
in  T.  pdla  the  back  is  shining  dark-red,  changing  to 
orange-red  on  the  rump,  the  head  is  black,  the  throat  m^ 
tallic  greenish-yfeUow  with  a  central  topaz  sheen  and 
black  border ;  the  other  under  parts  are  glittering  cnm- 
son,  with  golden-green  vent.  ,     .     -i  -,     t 

topazine  (to'paz-in),  a.  f <  topaz  +  -me^.i  in 
entom.,  yellow  and  semi-transparent  with  a 
glassy  luster,  as  the  ocelli  of  certain  insects 
and  the  eyes  of  some  spiders. 

topazolite(t6-paz'o-Ut),».  [<Gr.T<in-ofof,  topaz, 
+  Ai'Sof ,  stone.]    A  variety  of  garnet,  of  a  topaz- 
yellow  color,  or  an  olive-green,  found  lu  Pied- 
mont.   See  gwrneti-. 
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topgallant  (tcp'gal'ant;  Tiy  sailors  usually  to- 

gal'ant),  o.  and  n.    1.  a.  1.  Being  above  tH'e 

topmast  and  below  the  royal:  applied  to  mast, 

sail,  rigging,  etc. —  Zf.  Topping;  fine. 

Tqp-gaUant  he,  and  she  in  all  her  trim. 

Pope,  Satires  of  Donne,  Iv.  230. 

II.  n.  1.  The  topgallant  mast,  sail,  or  rigging 
of  a  ship. 

A  goodly  ship  with  banners  bravely  dight. 
And  flag  in  her  top-gaUant,  I  espide. 

Spenser,  Visions  of  the  World's  Vanity,  1.  100. 

2.  Figuratively,  any  elevated  part,  place,  etc. 

And  bring  thee  cords  made  like  a  tackled  stair ; 
Which  to  the  high  top-gallant  ot  my  joy 
Must  he  my  convoy  in  the  secret  night. 

Shak.,  K.  and  J.,  ii.  4.  202. 

Bomng  topgallantsalL  See  rotting.— Tov  and  top- 
gallant. See  «opl.— TopgaUant-bUlwarks.  Seeguor- 
«er-6oard.— Topsallant-forecaBtle.  See  foreeasOe.— 
Topgallant-slirouds.   See  shroud'^. 

top-graining  (top'gra"ning),  n.  An  additional 
coating  of  color,  either  in  distemper  or  in  oil, 
put  over  the  first  coat  of  graining  after  it  is 
dry. 

topn  (tof),  n.    In  surg.,  same  as  tophus. 

tophaceous  (to-fa'shius),  a.  [<  toph  +  -aceous.'] 
Pertaining  to  a  toph  or  tophus;  gritty;  sandy: 
as,  a  tophaceous  concretion. 

It  [milk]  differs  from  a  vegetable  emulsion  by  coagulat- 
ing into  a  curdy  mass  with  acids,  which  chyle  and  vege- 
table emulsions  will  not.  Acids  mixed  with  them  pre- 
cipitate a  tophaceous  chalky  matter,  but  not  a  chyly 
substance.  Arlmthnot,  Aliments,  IV.  ii.  §  4. 

top-hamper  (top'ham*p6r),  n.  Naut. :  (o)  Any 
unnecessary  weight,  either  aloft  or  about  the 
upper  decks. 

So  encumbered  with  top-hamper,  so  over-weighted  in 
proportion  to  their  draught  of  water. 

Motley.    (Imp.  JHct.) 

(6)  The  light  upper  sails  and  their  gear,     (c) 
The  'whole  of  the  rigging  and  sails  of  a  ship. 
[Bare.] 
top-hampered  (top'ham*p6rd),  a.    Having  too 

much  weight  aloft ;  hence,  top-heavy, 
top-heaviness  (top'hev'i-nes)-,  n.  The  state 
of  being  top-heavy.  Jour.  Franklin  Inst., 
CXXVI.  178. 
top-heavy  (top'hev^'i),  a,  1.  Having  the  top 
disproportionately  heavy ;  over-weighted  at  the 
top. 

Like  trees  that  broadest  sprout^ 
Their  own  top-heavy  state  grubs  up  their  root. 

Chapman,  Byron's  Conspiracy,  ill.  1. 

2.  Figuratively,  lacking  fitness  of  proportions ; 
liable  to  fall  or  fail. 

The  scheme  has  become  more  1«p-heavy,  in  that  the  pen- 
sions for  the  aged  or  disabled  workmen  are  grade^d,  vary- 
ing according  to  the  wages  they  have  been  earning. 

The  Uratum,  XLVin.  377. 

3.  Drunk;  tipsy.    Leland.    [Slang.] 
Tophet  (to'fet),  n.     [<  Heb.  topheth,  fit.  a  place 

to  be  spit  on,  <  i4ph,  spit.]  A  place  situated 
at  the  southeastern  extremity  of  Gehenna,  or 
Valley  of  Hinnom,  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem. 
It  was  there  that  the  idolatrous  Jews  worshiped  the  flre- 
gods  and  sacrificed  their  children.  In  consequence  of 
these  abominations  the  whole  valley  became  the  common 
laystall  of  the  city,  and  symbolical  of  the  place  of  torment 
in  a  future  life. 

The  pleasant  valley  of  Binnom,  Tophet  thence 
And  black  Gehenna  call'd,  the  type  of  hell. 

MUton,  F.  L.,  1.  404. 
tophi,  n.     Plural  of  tophus. 
top-honorst  (top'on'''orz),  n.  Topsails.    [Rare.] 

As  our  high  Vessels  pass  their  wat'ry  Way, 
Let  all  the  naval  World  due  Homage  pay ; 
With  hasty  Reverence  their  Top-Jwnours  lower. 

Prior,  Carmen  Seculare,  1700,  st.  36. 

tophus  (to'fus),  n.;  pi.  tophi  (-fi).  [<  L.  tophus, 
tofus,  sandstone :  see  tufa,  tuff^.']  A  concretion 
of  calcareous  matter  which  forms  on  the  car- 
tilaginous surface  of  the  joints,  and  on  the 
pinna  of  the  ear,  in  gout ;  a  gouty  deposit. 

topi,  topee  (to-pe'),  »•  1°  India,  a  hat  or  cap. 
— Sola  or  solar  topi.    See  soW^. 

topia  (to'pi-a),  n.  [L.,  landscape-gardening, 
landscape-painting,  neut.  pi.  ^sc.  opera)  of  *to- 
pius,  <  topos,  <  &r.  TdTTOf,  a  place :  see  topic.'] 
A  fanciful  style  of  mural  decoration,  general- 
ly consisting  of  landscapes  of  a  very  heteroge- 
neous character,  resembling  those  of  the  Chi- 
nese, much  used  in  ancient  Koman  houses. 

topiarian  (to-pi-a'ri-an),  a.  [<  L.  topiarius,  to- 
piary, +  -are.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  practising 
topiary  work. 

Clipped  yews  and  hollies,  and  all  the  pedantries  of  the 
topiarian  art.  Kingdey,  Westward  Ho,  vii. 

topiary  (to'pi-a-ri),  a.  [<  L.  topiarius,  an  or- 
namental or  landscape  gardener,  <  topia,  land- 
scape-gardening: see  topia.]  In  gardening, 
clipped  or  out  into  ornamental  shapes ;  also,  of 
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or  pertaining  to  such  trimming.  Topiary  work 
is  the  clipping  and  trimming  of  trees  and  shrubs 
into  regular  or  fantastic  shapes. 

I  was  lead  to  a  pretty  garden,  planted  with  hedges  of 
alaternns,  having  at  the  entrance  a  skreene  at  an  exceed- 
ing height,  accurately  cutt  in  topiary  worke. 

Eodyn,  Diary,  March  25, 1644. 

topic^top'il^))  "••  and  n.  [I.  a.  Formerly  also 
topich,  topigue;  <  F.  topigue  =  Sp.  tipico  =  Pg. 
It.  topico,  topic,  local  (in  med.  use),  <  NL.  to- 
picus,  local,  <  Gr.  Tomic6;,  pertaining  to  a  place, 
local,  pertaining  to  a  common  place,  or  topic, 
topical,  <  t6ttos,  a  place.  II.  n.  Formerly  also 
topich,  topique,  usually  in  pi.;  <  F.  topigue,  pi. 
topigues,  =  Sp.  tdpica  =  Pg.  It.  topica,  <  L.  to- 
pica,  neut.  pi.,  the  title  of  a  work  of  Aristotle, 
<  Gr.  TOTTiKa  (to  TOTrmd,  the  books  concerning 
rdirot,  or  common  places),  neut.  pi,  of  romndg, 
pertaining  to  a  place:  see  I.]  I,  a.  Local: 
same  as  topical. 

O  all  ye  Topick  Oods,  that  do  inhabit  here. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xxx.  221. 
'  The  places  ought,  before  the  application  of  those  topicke 
medicines,  to  be  well  prepared  with  the  razour. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Fliny,  xzix.  6. 

II.  re.  1.  In  logic  and  rhet.,  a  common  place 
(which  see,  under  common):  a  class  of  consid- 
erations from  which  probable  arguments  can 
be  drawn.  According  to  the  opinion  of  some  writers, 
the  statements  of  Aristotle  are  only  consistent  with  mak- 
ing a  topic,  or  common  place,  a  maxim  of  reasoning.  The 
traditional  definition  coming  through  Cicero  is  "the  seat 
of  an  argument."  This  is  not  very  explicit,  and  the  word 
has  not  commonly  been  used  with  a  very  rigid  accuracy 
In  logic  or  rhetoric.  The  chief  topics  concern  the  argu- 
ments from  notation,  conjugates,  definition,  genus,  spe- 
cies, whole,  part,  cause,  effect,  subject,  adjunct,  disparates, 
contraries,  relates,  privatives,contradictories,  greater,less, 
equals,  similars,  dissimllars,  and  testimony ;  but  different 
logicians  enumerate  the  topics  differently. 

The  great  arguments  of  Christianity  against  the  prac- 
tice of  sin  are  not  drawn  from  any  uncertain  Topicks,  or 
nice  and  curious  speculations. 

Siillingjleet,  Sermons,  IL  iii. 

3.  The  subject  of  a  discourse,  argument,  or  lit-, 
erary  composition,  or  the  subject  of  any  dis- 
tinct part  of  a  discourse,  etc.;  any  matter 
treated  of :  now  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word. 
It  often  happens  ,  .  .  that  the  poet  and  the  senate  of 
Rome  have  both  chosen  the  same  topic  to  flatter  their  em- 
peror upon,  and  have  sometimes  fallen  upon  the  same 
thought.  Addison,  Ancient  Medals,  i. 

Deem'st  thou  not  our  later  time 
Yields  topic  meet  for  classic  rhyme  ? 

Scott,  Marmion,  ill..  Int. 

3.  In  med.,  a  remedy  locally  applied. 

Amongst  topics  or  outward  medicines,  none  are  more 
precious  than  baths.  Burtm,  Anat.  of  MeL,  p.  418. 

rranscendental  topic.     See  transcendental.  =Syn.  2. 
TAeTiw,  Point,  etc.    See  enl^ect. 
topical  (top'i-kal),  a.    [<  topic  +  -al.]    1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  place  or  locality;  especially, 
limited  to  a  particular  spot;  local. 

The  men  of  Archenfeld  in  Herefordshire  claimed  by 
custom  to  lead  the  van-guard ;  but  surely  this  priviledge 
was  topical,  and  confined  to  the  Welsh  wars. 

Fidler,  Worthies,  IL  146. 

He  was  now  intending  to  visite  Staffordshire,  and,  as  he 
had  of  Oxfordshire,  to  give  us  the  natural,  topical,  politi- 
cal, and  mechanical  history.    Evelyn,  Diary,  July  8, 1675. 

The  topical  application  of  the  artifloial  alizarine  colours. 
Workiliop  Receipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  215. 

2.  Specifically,  in  m^d.,  pertaining  or  applied 
to  a  particular  part  of  the  body;  local. 

He  is  robust  and  healthy,  and  his  change  of  colour  was 
not  accompanied  with  any  sensible  disease,  either  general 
or  topical.  Jeferson,  Notes  on  Virginia  (1787),  p.  120. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  in  this  country,  physicians 
have  abandoned  severe  topical  measures,  limiting  them- 
selves to  antiseptic  and  soothing  applications. 

Amtin  Flint,  Diphtheria  (Amer.  Cyc.). 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  proceeding  from  a  topic,  or 
category  of  arguments ;  hence,  merely  proba- 
ble, as  an  argument. 

Evidences  of  fact  can  be  no  more  than  topical  and  prob- 
able. Sir  H.  Hale. 

4.  Pertaining  to  a  subject  of  discourse,  com- 
position, or  the  like ;  concerned  with  a  partic- 
ular topic ;  specifically,  dealing  with  topics  of 
current  or  local  interest. 

Conversation  . . .  was . . .  ever  taking  new  turns,  branch- 
ing into  topical  surprises,  and  at  all  turns  and  on  every 
topic  was  luminous,  high,  edifying,  full. 

J.  Morley,  Burke,  p.  120. 

The  music-hall  with  beer  and  tobacco,  the  comic  man 
bawling  a  topical  song  and  executing  the  famous  clog 
dance.  CoiUemporary  Beit.,  LI.  227. 

Topical  coloring,  in  calico-printing,  the  application  of 
color  to  limited  and  determined  parts  of  the  cloth,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  dyeing  of  the  whole.— Topical  re- 
sultant. See  resultant.  ^ 
topically  (top'i-kal-i),  adv.  With  reference  to 
topics ;  also,  witli  regard  or  application  to  a 
particular  place,  spot,  subject,  etc. 
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The  various  collections  have  been  scientiflcally  and 
topically  classified  and  arranged. 

Pop.  Sei.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  717. 

topic-foliof  (top'ik-f  6*116),  re.  A  commonplace- 
book. 

An  English  concordance  and  a  topic  folio,  the  gatherings 
and  savings  of  a  sober  graduatship,  a  Harmony  and  a 
Catena,  treading  the  constant  round  of  certain  common 
doctrinall  heads.  Milton,  Areopagitica. 

topincht  (to-pinch'),  V.  t.  [A  sham  word,  in- 
vented by  editors  of  Shakspere  as  a  compound 
of  to-,  intensive,  +  pinch,  and  defined  "to  pinch 
severely."  The  proper  reading  is  simply  to 
pinch.  Instances  of  to  with  an  infinitive  after 
let  occur  in  Shakspere  elsewhere  (Hamlet,  iv. 
6.  11),  and  instances  of  to  with  an  infinitive 
after  other  verbs  with  which  to  does  not  now 
usually  appear  abound  in  Shakspere  and  his 
contemporaries.  The  prefix  to-,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  obsolete  in  Shakspere's  time,  and  it 
was  never  used  "intensively"  in  such  a  sense 
as  'severely.']  An  erroneous  form  of  to  pinch. 
See  the  etymology. 

Then  let  them  all  encircle  him  about, 
And,  fairy-like,  topinch  the  unclean  knight. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  4.  67. 

topknot  (top'not),  re.  1.  Any  knot,  tuft,  or 
crest  worn  or  growing  on  the  head:  applied 
to  any  egret,  crest,  or  tuft  of  feathers  on  the 
head  of  a  bird,  the  hair  on  the  top  of  the  human 
head,  any  projecting  or  conspicuous  ornament 
for  the  head,  etc.;  specifically,  a  bow,  as  of 
ribbon,  forming  a  part  of  the  head-dress  of 
women  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

We  had  that,  among  other  laudable  fashions,  from  Lon- 
don. I  think  it  came  over  with  your  mode  of  wearing  high 
topknots.  Farquhar,  Love  and  a  Bottle,  i.  1. 

It  is  undoubtedly  from  hence  [the  Danish  language]  that 
the  Bride- Favours,  or  the  Top-Kn/ris  at  Marriages,  which 
were  considered  as  Emblems  of  th6  Ties  of  Duty  and  Af- 
fection between  the  Bride  and  her  Spouse,  have  been  de- 
rived. Bourne's  Pop.  Antiq.  (1777),  p.  849. 

That  fine  gentleman  .  .  .  whose  thick  topknot  of  wavy 
hair  .  .  .  and  general  air  of  worldly  exaltation  .  .  .  were 
painfully  suggestive  to  Lyddy  of  Herod,  Pontius  Pilate,  or 
the  much-quoted  Gallic. 

Oeorge  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xxxviii. 

2.  A  flatfish,  Phrynorhombus  unimaeulatus,  or 
Bloeh's  topknot,  and  some  related  species:  so 
called  from  a  long  filament  on  the  head.  Some 
of  the  topknots  are  of  the  same  genus  as  the  turbot,  as 
Eckstrom's,  JRhombus  norvegicus,  and  Miiller's,  £.  punc- 
tatws. 

3.  One  of  any  of  the  breeds  of  domestic  hens 

which  have  a  crest Miller's  topknot.    Same  as 

smear-dah. 

topknotted  (top'nof'ed),  a.  Adorned  with 
bows  and  topknots.  George  Eliot,  Silas  Mar- 
ner,  xi. 

top-lantern  (top'lan"t6m),  re.  NoMt.,  a  large 
lantern  carried  in  the  mizzentop  of  a  flag-ship, 
from  whiqh  a  light  is  displayed  as  a  designs^ 
tion  on  the  admiral's  ship, 
topless  (top'les),  a.  [<.  top^  + -leas.]  Having 
no  top;  immeasurably  high;  lofty;  preemi- 
nent; exalted. 

Was  this  the  face  that  Punched  a  thousand  ships. 
And  burnt  the  toplees  tmvers  of  Ilium? 

Marlome,  Dr.  Faustus,  xiv. 
Make  their  strengths  totter,  and  their  topless  fortunes 
Unroot,  and  reel  to  ruin  1  Fletcher,  Bonduca,  iii.  1. 

Topless  honours  he  bestow'd  on  thee. 

Chapman,  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria. 

top-light  (top'lit),  n.  A  light  kept  in  the  top 
of  a  ship  for  signaling  or  for  the  use  of  the 
topmen. 

top-lining  (top'li"ning),  re.  Naut.:  {a)  The 
lining  on  the  after  part  of  the  topsail,  to  pre- 
vent the  top-rim  from  chafing  the  topsail.  (&) 
A  platform  of  thin  board  nailed  upon  the  up- 
per part  of  the  crosstrees  on  a  vessel's  top. 

toploftical  (top'16f*ti-kal),  a.  [<  toplofty  + 
-ical]    Toplofty.     [Collbq.,  U.  S.] 

The  ecclesiastical  [party]  who  do  the  toploftieal  talking, 
and  make  the  inflammatory  speeches  in  the  Tabernacle. 
The  Congregationalist,  Dec.  17, 1879. 

toploftiness  (top'16f"ti-nes),  n.  The  charac- 
ter of  being  toplofty.     [CoUoq.,  U.  S.] 

toplofty  (top'16f  "ti),  a.     Having  a  high  top ; 

'  hence,  figuratively,  pompous ;  bombastic ;  in- 
flated; pretentious:  as,  toplofty  airs;  toplofty 
speeches.     [Colloq.,  U.  S.]^ 

top-mall  (top'm&l),  n.    See  malfi. 

topman  (top'man),  re.;  pi.  topmen  (-men).  [< 
tojji  -I-  man.]  1.  The  man  who  stands  above 
in  sawing;  a  top-sawyer. — 2.  Naut.,  a  man 
stationed  to  do  duty  in  a  top.  In  a  man-of- 
war  the  topmen  are  divided  into  fore-,  main-, 
and  mizzen-topmen.  Also  topsman. — 3.  A 
merchant  vessel.     Halliwell. 


topmast 

topmast  (top'mast),  n.  [<  topi  +  mast^.l 
Naut.,  the  seeond  mast  from  the  deck,  or  that 
which  is  next  above  the  lower  mast — main 
fore,  or  mizzen — Topmaat-sliroudB.    See  shrmdi. ' 

topmast-head  (top'maat-hed),  n.  The  head  or 
top  of  the  topmast. 

This  sail,  which  is  a  triangular  one,  extends  from  the 
lopnMitlieacL  to  the  declL  Enayo.  Brit.,  XXIV.  724. 

top-maul  (top'mai),  n.   Same  as  top-mall. 

top-minnow  (top'min"6),  n.  One  of  several 
small  ovoviviparous  cyprinodont  fishes  related 
to  the  killifishes,  as  Gambusia  patrueUs  or  Zy- 
gonectes  notatus,  both  of   the  United  States. 
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(6)  If  out.,  the  act  of  pulling  one  extremity  of  a  yard  or 
boom  higher  than  the  other,  (c)  The  act  of  reducing  to 
an  exact  level  the  points  of  the  i^eth  of  a  saw. 

2.  That  which  tops;  the  upper  part  of  any- 
thing; especially,  a  crest  of  hair,  feathers,  etc., 
upon  the  head:  said  of  a  forelock  or  topknot, 
an  egret,  the  mane  of  a  horse,  etc. 

The  mane  of  that  mayn  hors  much  to  hit  lyke,  .  .  . 
The  tayl  &  his  toppyng  twynnen  of  a  sute, 
&  boundcn  hothe  wyth  a  bande  of  a  bryst  grene. 
Sir  Qawayne  and  the  Oreen  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  L  191. 

3.  pi.  That  which  is  cut  off  in  topping,  as  the 
branches  of  a  tree. — 4.  pi.  That  which  comes 
from  hemp  in  the  process  of  hatcheling. — 5. 
The  tail  of  an  artificial  fly,  used  by  anglers, 
usually  a  feather  from  the  crest  of  the  golden 
pheasant.    Sportsman's  Gazetteer,  p.  599. 

A'di'^'sion'^f  top.piig  (*se'^".?^'  -P-J!:,  ^-  ^^""^  ^^"""^  ^^ 


topolatry  (to-pol'a-tri),  n.  [<  Gr.  rdnog,  place, 
-F  TMTpeta,  worship.]  Worship  of  or  excessive 
reverence  for  a  place  or  places ;  adoration  of 
a  place  or  places.     [Recent.] 

This  little  land  [Palestine]  became  the  object  of  a  special 
adoration,  a  kind  of  topolatry,  when  the  Church  mounted 
with  Constantine  the  throne  of  the  Ccssars. 

MaemiUan's  Ma^. 

topolo^  (to-pol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  rtmog,  place, 
-f-  -Aoyto,  <  /fyEiv,' speak :  see -oZojry.]  1.  The 
art  or  method  of  assisting  the  memory  by  asso- 
ciating the  objects  to  be  remembered  with  some 
place  which  is  well  known. — 3.  A  branch  of 
geometry  having  reference  to  the  modes  of  con- 
nection of  lines  and  surfaces,  but  not  to  their 
shapes. 

Toponeura  (top-o-nu'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Twrog,  place,  -t-  wSpon, "nerve.] 


Top-minnow  iframbusia  pairueii^,  male,  natural  size. 

The  first-named  abounds  in  the  fresh  waters  of  the  south- 
em  United  States.    The  male  is  much  smaller  than  the 
female;  the  brood  is  brought  forth  early  in  the  spring. 
top-minor  (top'mi"nor),  n.     In  rope- 


Bydrozoa,  containing  those  which  are  topo- 
neural :  distinguished  from  Cycloneura.  The  di- 
vision corresponds  to  Soyphomediusse.    Eimer. 

toponeural  (top-p-nU'ral),  a.  [<  T<yponewra_+ 
-al.']  Having  several  separate  marginal  bodies 
or  sense-organs,  as  a  soyphomedusan ;  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Toponeura;  not  cycloneural. 

top-onion  (top'un'yon),  n.    See  onion. 


one  of  the  holes  through  which  the  individual  toponomy  (to-pon'o-mij,  n.    [<  Gr.  rdn-of,  place, 


strands  are  drawn  on  the  way  to  the  twisting- 
machine. 

topmost  (top'most),  a.  superl.  [<  top^  +  -most.'] 
Highest;  uppermost. 


-I-  6vo/ia,  name.]    The  place-names  of  a  country 
or  district,  or  a  register  of  such  names. 
'  The  substitution  of  vague  descriptions  of  dress  and  arms, 
and  a  vague  toponmny,  for  the  full  and  definite  descrip- 
tions and  precise  toponomy  oi  the  primitive  poems. 

Encye.  Brit.,  V.  306. 


Whose  far-down  pines  are  wont  to  tear 

Locks  of  wool  from  the  topmost  cloud.  ^  ,       ,       .  ,„,-,, 

Lowell,  Appledore,  a  toponym  (top'o-mm),  n.    [<  Gr.  rdirof,  place,  + 

topographer  (t6-pog'ra-f6r),«.    l<  topograph-y    ^°l^<  wu/^a,  name.]     In  ona<.,  a  topical  or 

.^iri    5ne  who  disonbes  a  particular  place,    topographical  name;  the  techmcal  designation 

-■     -  -  -      -  J^     .  ^     -  '     of  any  region  of  an  animal,  as  distinguished 


town,  city,  tract  of  land,  or  country ;  one  who 
is  skilled  in  topography. 

All  the  topographers  that  ever  writ  of  ...  a  town  or 
conntrey.         Howell,  Forreine  Travell  (ed.  Arber),  p.  12. 

topographic  (top-o-graf'ik),  a^    [=  F.  topo- 


from  any  organ:  correlated  with  organonym 
and  some  similar  terms.    See  toponymy.    Wilder 
and  Gage;  Zeidy. 
toponymal  (to-pon'i-mal),  a.     [<  toponymy  + 
-al.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  toponymy.     Coues. 


grapUgue  =  Sp.  topogrdfico  =  Pg^pograpMco  toponymic  (top-6-nim'ik),  o.     [<  toponym-y  + 
=  It.  topografieo;  as  topography  +  -jc]     Same    _f^-^    Pertaining  to  toponymy:  as,  toponymic 


as  topographical 
The  topographic  description  of  this  mighty  empire. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels,  p.  58. 

Topographic  Chart.    See  chart. 

topographical  (top-o-graf'i-kal),  a.  [<  topo- 
graphic +  -al.2  Of  or  pertaining  to  topogra- 
phy ;  of  the  nature  of  topography — Topograplii- 
cal  anatomy.  See  anatomy,  and  Urography,  4.— Top- 
ographical surveying.    See  surveying. 

topographically  (top-o-graf'i-kal-i),  adv.  in 
the  manner  of  topography.  Fuller,  Worthies, 
Kent. 

topographies  (top-o-graf'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  topo- 
graphic (see  -Jcs).]"  Topography.  Carlyle,  Sar- 
tor Besartus,  ii.  8. 

topographist  (to-pog'ra-fist),  n.  [<  topograph-y 
+  -ist.J  A  topographer. 


terminology, 
toponymical  (top-o-nim'i-kal),  a. 


[<  topo 


others;  loftiest;  overtopping. 

Bidges  of  lofty  and  topping  mountains. 

Berham,  Physioo-Theol.    (hatham.) 

2.  Surpassing;  towering;  preeminent;  distin- 
guished. 

The  thoughts  of  the  mind  .  .  .  are  uninterruptedly  em- 
ployed that  way,  by  the  determination  of  the  will,  influ- 
enced by  that  tapping  uneasiness  as  long  as  it  lasts. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xxi.  §  38. 

I  have  heard  say  he  [the  Governor  of  Achin]  had  not 
less  than  1000  Slaves,  some  of  whom  were  topping  Mer- 
chant^ and  had  many  Slaves  under  them. 

Bampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  141. 

Of  all  who  have  attempted  Homer,  he  [Chapman]  has 
the  topping  merit  of  being  inspired  by  him. 

Lmmll,  Study  Windows,  p.  326. 

3.  Lofty;  pretentious;  assuming;  arrogant. 

The  Friend  was  a  poor  little  man,  of  alow  condition  and 
mean  appearance ;  whereas  these  two  Baptists  were  top- 
ping  blades,  that  looked  high  and  spake  big. 

T.  Bllwood,  Life  (ed.  Howells),  p.  291. 
I  have  a  project  of  turning  three  or  four  of  our  most 
topping  fellows  into  doggrel. 

Fa/rqahair,  Love  and  a  Bottle,  HL  2. 

4.  Pine;  well;  excellent.     [Prov. Eng.] 

I  don't  like  her  to  come  by  herself,  now  she 's  not  so 
terrible  topping  in  health. 

2'.  Hardy,  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,  iv.  4. 

topping-lift  (top'ing-lift),  n.    See  W^- _ 


'^^^^niy  sLras7o;;^:^k"V/^«;rc?  toppinHy  (top;ing^i),  a.     [<  toppi,^  +  -Z.I.] 


Gage. 

toponymy  (to-pon'i-mi), ».  [<Gr.r<ijrof,aplace, 
-I-  ovo/io, 4wW|«o,name.]  la  areai., the  designation 
of  the  position  and  direction  of  parts  and  organs, 
as  distinguished  from  the  names  of  the  parts 
and  organs  themselves,  which  is  the  province 
of  organonymy;  regional  or  topographical  no- 
menclature ;  topical  terminology — Extrinsic  to- 
ponymy, the  use  of  descriptive  terms  based  upon  the  at- 
titude of  an  animal  in  relation  to  the  earth,  as  anterior, 
posterior,  vertical,  horizontal,  etc.  See  the  quotation 
under  mperiar,  a.,  2.— Intrinsic  toponymy,  the  use 
of  terms  referring  to  regions  of  the  animal  itself,  regard- 
less of  its  habitual  posture,  as  dorsal,  ventral,  ental, 
ectal,  etc. 

opophoi..  ^   ..  .       „       -  .    -       . 

+  <j)CM^,  a  sound,  tone.]  An  instrument,  invented 
by  A.  M.  Mayer,  for  ascertaining  the  direction 
from  which  any  sound  proceeds,  as  the  sound 
of  a  bell,  whistle,  or  fog-horn  at  sea  in  thick 
weather.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  horizontal  bar 
pivoted  at  the  center  so  as  to  turn  freely  in  any  direction. 
At  each  end  of  the  bar  is  a  resonator  opening  in  the  same 
direction,  each  connected  with  a  sound-tube  for  the  cor- 
responding ear  of  the  observer.  On  moving  the  bar  about, 
a  position  will  be  found  in  which  both  resonators  face 
the  source  of  the  sound,  when  the  sounds  heard  through 
the  two  tubes  will  be  increased  or  reinforced.  In  any 
other  position  the  sounds  will  be  weakened.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  sound  when  loudest  will  be  at  a  right  angle 


It. 


topography  (to-pog'ra-fl), ».     [,<¥.  topographic  tonoBhone  (top'o-fon),  w.    [<Gr.  T<iffof,  aplaoe, 

=  Sp.  topografia  =  Pg.  topographia  =  It.  topo-     ■•'•'.  -  ^--    -.  .--•_-.. j.  : ^-^ 

grafia,  <Xi£.  i<^ographia,<.  Gr.  ron-oypa^^  a  de- 
scription of  a  place,  <  roiroypa^,  describing  a 
place,  as  a  noun  a  topographer,  <  TiSwof,  place, 
+  yp&^eiv,  write.]  1.  The  detailed  description 
of  a  particular  locality,  as  a  city,  town,  estate, 
parish,  or  tract  of  land;  the  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  any  region,  including  its  cities,  towns, 
villages,  castles,  etc. 

In  our  l/ypograpMe  we  haue  at  large  set  foorth  and  de- 
icribed  the  siteof  the  land  of  Ireland.  ^  „.    ^  b.  . 

Oeraldvg  Cambrensis,  Conquest  of  Ireland,  First  Pref. 
[(Holinshed's  Chron.,  I.). 

2.  The  features  of  a  region  or  locality  oollec-  .(.Qp.pendjmt  (top'pen"dant),  n.    Naut.,  a  large 

tively:  as,  the  topography  of  a  place.— rf.  in    ^^     ^^^^  j^  sending  topmasts  up  or  down. 

saro.,  the  delineation  of  the  features,  natural  tQpper  (top'6r),  n.   l<top^  +  -eri.]   1.  One  who 

and  artificial,  of  acountryor^.locabty. — '^-  J^    or  that  which  tops,    (a)  The  upper  part,  layer,  or 

o»fl!<.,  regional  anatomy;  the  mapping  ot  the    covering  of  anything.    [CoUoq.]  ,    ,^     ,        a\ 

surface  of  the  body  with  reference  to  the  parts       ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^oy  beaten  by  a  woman  not  long  since  .top-proudt  (top  proua;,  a. 

and  organs  lying  beneath  such  divisions  of  the    for  selling  a  big  potUe  of  strawberries  that  was  rubbish     est  degree.     Shak,  Hen.  Vlil.,  i.  1.  lot 

surfacfor  the  bounding  of  any  part  of  the  body     all  under  the  Uppers.     It  was  all  strawberry  leaves,  and  top-rail  (top'ral  ,  n.    Naut.,  a  bar  extended  on 

surface,  or  the  bounoing  yp  ....       crushed^tawm.an^d^^^^^^  stWhions  across  the  after  part  of  a  top.    See 

gtSrnty"*«f ''■  "■""•""« ^"'P^^^-^™  toprightt  (top'rit),  «.  [<  top^  +  right.-]  Up- 
2    A  blow  on  the  head.    Hotien.     [Slang.]—    right;  erect. 

s'  Same  as  float-file  (which  see,  under  file^).  His  topright  crest  from  crown  downe  faUes. 

jB   M  Knight.— 'i.  The   stump  of  a  smoked  PAoer,  ^neid  ix. 

cigar;  the  tobacco  which  is  left  in  the  bottom  top-rim  (top'rim),  n.  The  nm  or  edge  of  a 
of  a  pipe-bowl.    Encyc.  Diet.  ship's  top.      ,      ,  „    ,  . 

tODPicet  V.    Same  as  tappiceiov  Uppish.  top-rope  (top'rop),  n.    Naut.,  a  rope  to  sway 

tOBPing'(top'ing),  n.    [<  ME.  toppyng;  verbal    up  a  topmast,  etc.  ,. ,  ,™  ,  ,     . 

n  of  to»l  «^]  1.  The  act  of  one  who  tops,  (a)  topsail(top'sal  or-sl),  «.  i<  ME.  topsayle,top- 
The  act  or  practice  of  cutting  off  the  top,  as  of  a  tree  or  ggyj^^  toppesaile  (=r  D.  iopzeil) ;  <  topi  +  sailK] 
plant  Naut,  a  square  sail  next  above  the  lowest  or 

The  pruiiing-knife-zounds !  -the  axe !  Why,  here  has      y^      jj  ^f  ^  magt.     It  is  carried  on  a  topsail- 
hpen  aitch  loDoinK  and  topping,  I  sha  n  t  have  the  bare 
trunk  of  myX  left  presently.  Sheridan,  The  Clitic,  ii.  2.     yard. 


Topping;  fine. 
These  toppingly  guests  be  in  number  but  ten. 
As  welcome  m  dairy  as  bears  among  men. 
Tusser,  April's  Husbandry,  Lesson  for  Dairy-Maid. 

2.  In  good  health;  well.    Salliwell.     [Prov. 
Eng.] 

toppinglyt  (top'ing-li),  adv.  [<  topping  + 
-hfi.]  In  a  topping  manner;  eminently;  fine- 
ly; roundly. 

I  mean  to  marry  her  toppingly  when  she  least  thinks  of 
It.  Jarvis,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  II.  iii.  18.    (Daxies.) 

topple  (top'l),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  toppled,  ppr. 
toppling.    [Preq.  of  iop^;  possibly  an  aecom. 
formof  ME.to»3)Je,q.v.]    I.  intrans.  1.  To  fall 
top  or  head  foremost;  fall  forward  as  having 
too  heavy  a  top ;  pitch  or  tumble  down. 
Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders'  heads ; 
Though  palaces  and  pyramids  do  slope 
Their  heads  to  their  foundations. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  1.  66. 

His  enemy  hath  digged  a  pit  in  his  way,  and  in  he  top- 
ples, even  to  the  depths  of  heU. 

Eev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  1. 216. 

3.  To  overhang ;  jut,  as  if  threatening  to  fall. 

The  toppling  crags  of  Duty  scaled 
Are  close  upon  the  shining  table-lands 
To  which  our  God  Himself  is  moon  and  sun. 

Tennyson,  Death  of  Wellington,  viiL 

II.  trans.  To  throw  headlong;  tumble;  over- 
tui-n;  upset. 

It  would  be  an  Herculean  task  to  hoist  a  man  to  the  top 
of  a  steeple,  though  the  merest  child  could  topple  him  ofE 
thence.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  239. 

Proud  in  the  high- 


surf  ace,  or  the  bounding  _  _ 

by  anatomical  landmarks.  The  best  examples  of  the 
former  case  of  topography  are  the  divisions  of  the  abdom- 
inal and  thoracic  surfaces  by  arbitrary  lines  (see  cuts  under 
dbdmiinal  and  thoraeic);  of  the  latter  case,  the  natural 
bounds  of  the  axilla,  the  inguen,  the  poples,  Scarpa  s  tri- 
angle, the  several  surgical  triangles  of  the  neck,  etc.    see 

5^*^067.,  the  determination  of  those  diffe^ 
ent  parts  of  tfca  surface  of  an  animal  which 
may  be  conveniently  recognized  by  name,  for 
the  purpose  of  ordinary  description  of  speci- 
mens: as,  the  topography  of  a  bird,  a  crab,  an 
insect.  Good  examples  are  those  figured  under  birdl 
and  Brachyura.  Ordinary  descnptiv^  zoology  proceeds 
very  largely  upon  such  topography.-Mllltary  topogra- 
il^,  thi  minute  description  and  delj^eation  of  a  county 
ora  locality,  with  special  reference  to  its  adaptability  to 
military  purposes. 


topsail 

They  bente  on  a  bonet,  and  bare  a  topU  [read  toppeTi 

Affor  the  wynde  flresshely  to  make  a  good  flare. 

Richard  the  Redeleae,  iv.  72. 
Yer  we  farther  pass,  our  slender  Bark 
Most  beer  strike  top-taUa  to  a  trincely  Ark 
Wbicb  keeps  these  Straights. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Furies. 

Double  topsails,  a  rig  in  which  the  topsail,  as  formerly 
carried  on  square-rigged  vessels,  is  divided  horizontally 
into  two  sails  for  ease  and  convenience  of  handling.  In 
this  rig  an  additional  yard  is  carried,  called  the  lower 
topsaU-yard,  which  is  slung  on  the  cap  of  the  lower  mast 
instead  of  being  hoisted  and  lowered,  while  the  upper 
topsail-yard  is  hoisted  and  lowered  as  are  single  topsails. 
The  lower  topsail  is  the  size  of  the  whole  topsail  when 
close-reefed,  so  that  letting  go  the  topsail-halyards  at 
once  reduces  the  sail  to  a  close  reef,  the  clues  of  the  up- 
per topsail  being  lashed  to  the  lower  topsail-yardarms. 
In  large  merchant  ships  the  topgallantsails  are  some- 
times divided  in  the  same  way.— Rolling  topsail.  See 
roHiji^.— To  furl  a  topsail  Inabody.  §eefiirl.—iov- 
sail  scbooner.  See  sch/aoner.—  Topsails  overt,  heels 
over  head ;  topsyturvy:  sometimes  shortened  to  topsail. 
Mony  tumyt  with  tene  topsayles  ouer, 
That  hurlet  to  the  hard  vrthe,  &  there  horse  leuyt. 

Destruction  ^  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  1. 1219. 

To  settle  the  topsall-balyards.   See  settle^. 
topsailt,  adv.     [ME.  topseyle:  see  topsail,  m.] 
Same  as  topsails  over  (vrhieh  see,  under  topsail, 
n.). 
And  eyther  of  hem  so  8mer[t]lye  smote  other 
That  idle  ileye  in  the  felde  that  on  hem  was  fastened. 
And  eyther  of  hem  topseyle  tumbledde  to  the  erthe. 

Som.  of  the  Cheudere  Assigne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  320. 

topsail-yard  (top'sal-yard  or  top'sl-yard),  n. 
A  yard  on  which  a  topsail  is  carried.  Compare 
double  topsails,  under  topsail. 

top-saw  (top'sS,),  n.  In  a  sawmill,  the  upper 
of  two  circular  saws  working  together,  it  cuts 
through  the  stuff  from  above,  until  it  reaches  the  kerf  of 
the  lower  saw.  It  is  set  a  little  before  or  behind  the  lower 
saw,  so  as  not  to  interiere  with  it.    K  H.  Enight. 

top-sawyer  (top'sa^yfer),  n.  1 .  The  sawyer  who 
takes  the  upper  stand  in  a  saw-pit.    Hence — 

2.  One  who  holds  a  higher  position  than  another ; 
a  chief  over  others ;  a  superior.     [CoUoq.] 

"See-saw  is  the  fashion  of  England  always;  and  the 
Whigs  will  soon  be  the  tap-saviyers."  "But,"  said  I,  still 
more  confused,  "  'The  King  is  the  top-sawyer'  according 
to  our  proverb.    How  then  can  the  Whigs  be?" 

R.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  xxzvi. 

3.  A  person  of  consequence  or  importance ;  a 
prominent  person.     [Colloq.] 

A  young  dandified  lawyer, 
Whose  air,  ne'ertheless,  speaks  him  quite  a  top-sa/wyer. 
Barha/m,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  56.- 

topse-torvet,  topset-torviet,  topset-turviet, 
topset-tirvit,  adv.  Obsolete  forms  of  topsy- 
turvy. 

topseyt,  adv.    See  topsy. 

top-snaped  (top'shapt),  a.  Shaped  like  a  top; 
inversely  conical. 

top-shell  (top'shel),  n.  Any  one  of  the  species 
of  the  genus  Trochvs  ot  the  family  Trocbidse,  of 
a  regularly  conic 
figure.  Many  of 
these  shells  are  of 
large  size  and  very 
handsome;  such  are 
often  cut  and  polish- 
ed to  show  the  exqui- 
site nacre,  and  ased 
as  parlor-ornaments. 
See  Trochida,axiA  also 
cut  under MonodOTita. 
—Perspective  top- 
shell,  a  perspective- 
shell  ;  any  member 
of  the  Solairiidx  (for- 
merly   united    with 

Trochidiey.      See   cut  Top-shell  ( Trochus  niloiicus). 

under      Solariidas. — 

Slit  top-shells.  See  sliti,  v.  t.,  and  cut  under  Scissurel- 
lida. 
topside  (top'sid),  n.  [<  topi-  +  side^-.']  1.  The 
top  side ;  the  upper  part.  Usually  as  two  words,  top 
side,  except  in  the  specific  use  (def.  2),  and  in  the  expres- 
sions tope%de-tumed,  topside-turvy,  topade-tunied,  and  the 
phrases  following,  all  being  accommodated  forms  of  topsy- 
tvrvy  (which  see). 

2.  Specifically,  the  upper  part  of  a  ship's  sides ; 
the  side  of  a  ship  above  the  water-line :  com- 
monly in  the  plural. 

She  had  not  strained  a  single  butt  or  rivet  in  her  topsides. 
Sci.  Amer.  Supp.,  p.  8777. 

TOT>Blde  the  other  wayt,  topside  tother  wayt,  top- 
sidiB  turfWayt.  Same  as  topsyturvy,  of  which  these 
phrases  are  sophisticated  amplifications,  suggesting  a  false 
derivation. 

The  estate  of  that  flourishing  towne  was  turned  .  .  . 
topside  the  otherwaie,  and  from  abundance  of  prosperitie 
quite  exchanged  to  extreame  penurie. 
Stanihwrst,  Descrip.  of  Ireland,  iiL  (Holinshed'sChron.,  I.) 

Thus  were  all  things  strangely  turned  in  a  trice  topside 
father  way:  they  who  lately  were  confined  as  prisoners 
are  now  not  only  free,  but  petty  Lords  and  Masters,  yea 
and  petty  Kings. 

B.  L'Estrange,  Reign  of  K.  Charles  (ed.  1655),  p.  75. 
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In  Bodleian  MS.  Eawl.  Poet.  25  (which  Is  dated  1694-6, 
and  is  a  copy  of  a  MS.  written  not  later  than  1586),  on  the 


topsyturryfication 

the  later  explanations  attempted,  nearly  in  a 
reverse  of  s'ign.  E  7,  eleventh llneVl  find  the"phr'is^''feSi««"  chronological  order:  (o)  As  if  <  «opl  +  sidel  (see 
turfway,  which,  I  suppose,  was  the  ordinal  of  topsy-turvy,     toj^side)  +  -turvy  (left  unexplained).    (6)  As  if 


F.  W.'Foster,  in  N.  anfi}.,  5th  SCTT'llTire. 

topside-tumedt,  a.  [An  aocom.  form  of  topsy- 
turvy, as  if  <  topside  +  turned.  Cf.  topsytumy, 
topsytum.2  Same  as  topsyturvy.  Seywood, 
Dialogues  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1874,  VI.  214). 

topside-turvyt,  adv.     [Also  topside-turvey,  top- 
syd   turvie;    an  accom.   form  of  topsyturvy-^ 
Same  as  topsyturvy.    Stanihurst,  .^neid,  ii. 
At  last  they  have  all  overthrowne  to  ground 
Quite  topside  turvey.  Spenser,  E.  Q..  V.  viii.  42. 

I  found  nature  turned  top-side  turvy;  women  changed 
into  men,  and  men  into  women. 

Addison,  Guai'dian,  No.  164. 

topsman  (tops'man),  n.;  pi.  topsvien  (-men).  [< 
top's,-posa.oftopi',+  man.']  1.  Same  as  topmatij 
2. —  2.  A  chief  or  head  cattle-drover;  a  fore- 
man or  bailiff.    Salliwell. 

top-soil  (top'soil),  n.  The  surface  or  upper  part 
of  the  soil. 

top-soiling  (top'soi'ling),  n.  The  process  of 
taking  off  the  top-soil  of  land,  as  before  a  ca- 
nal, railway,  etc.,  is  begun. 

topsoltiriat, <i<^-  Sa,mea.stopsyiurvy.  [Scotch.] 

top-stone  (top'ston),  n.  1.  A  stone  that  is 
placed  on  the  top,  or  which  forms  the  top. 

Human  learning  is  an  excellent  foundation ;  but  the 

top-stone  is  laid  by  love  and  conformity  to  the  will  of  God. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  63. 

2.  One  of  the  jewels  of  a  marine  chronometer. 
It  is  usually  a  ruby  cut  in  the  form  of  a  plano-convex 
lens,  but  sometimes  a  diamond  cut  in  facets.  It  is  so  placed 
that  its  fiat  aide  bears  against  the  end  of  the  pivot. 
topsyt,  adv.  [Found  only  in  the  spelling  top- 
sey  ;  abbr.  of  topsy twvy :  see  topsyturvy,  etym. 
(4).]    Same  as  topsyturvy. 

Then  turning  topsey  on  her  thnmb. 
Charles  Cotton  (1664).    (F.  Hall,  The  Nation,  March  28, 

[1889,  p.  268.) 

topsydturvyt,  adv.    Same  as  topside-turvy  for 


topsytnrn  (top'si-tfem),  v.  t.  [Formerly  topsi- 
turn,  tqpsieturn;  a  back-formation  (as  if  <  topsy- 
+  turn),  <  topsytumy :  see  topsytumy.  Cf .  top- 
side-turned.'] To  turn  upside  down;  throw  in 
confusion.  Syhester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks, 
ii.,  The  Schisme. 

I  have  such  an  optimistic  faith  —  and  yet  it  is  very  hard 
to  keep  it  fresh  and  strong  jn  the  presence  of  such  wick- 
edness, of  such  suffering,  fit  such  topsytuminy  of  right 
and  wrong.  S.  Bowles,  in  Merriam,  II.  159. 

topsyturnyt.  See  topsyturvy,  etym.  (c).  Min- 
slieu,  1617. 

topsyturvily  (top-si-t^r'vi-li),  adv.  [<  topsy- 
turvy +  -ly^.]  Same  as  topsyturvy.  Daily  Tele- 
graph, Feb.  5, 1886.    (Encyc.  Diet.) 

topsytUTviness  (top-si-t6r'vi-nes),  n.  [<  topsy- 
turvy -{■  -ness.]  The  state  of  being  topsy- 
turvy.   Athenseum,  No.  3245,  p.  11. 

topsyturvy  (top-si-tfer'vi),  adv.  [A  word  which, 
owing  to  its  popular  nature,  its  alliterative  type, 
and  to  ignorance  of  its  origin,  leading  to  various 
perversions  made  to  suggest  some  plausible 
origin,  has  undergone,  besides  the  usual  varia- 
tions of  spelling,  extraordinary  modifications 
of  form.  The  typical  forms,  with  their  varia- 
tions and  earliest  known  dates,  are  as  fol- 
lows :  (1)  Topsy-tervy  (1528),  topsy-tyrvy  (1530), 
topsie-twrvie  (1575),  topse  torve  (1579),  topsy 
turvye  (1582),  topsie  turvy  (1599),  topsy  twvy 
(1622),  iupsie-turvie  (1640),  topsi-turvy  (1670), 
topsy-turvey  (1705).  (2)  Also,  in  So.  forms, 
with  the  terminal  element  capriciously  altered, 
topsolUria  (1623),  tapsalieerie  (before  1796), 
tapsie-teerie  (1808).     (3)  Also,  with  the  first 


orig.  "the  top  side  turned"  (Minsheu,  1617),  < 
*opl  +sWei  +  turn  +  -ec^.  (c)  As  if  <  topi-  -f- 
-sy  (left  unexplained)  +  turn  +  -yi.  (d)  As  if 
<  t(ypi-  +  seti-  +  -turvy  (left  unexplained),  (e) 
As  if  orig.  top  side  the  other  way,  topside  tother 
way  (so  Grose,  1785;  Trench,  1855;  Wedg- 
wood, 1872).  various  other  explanations,  all 
absurd,  are  given  by  (/)  Skinner  (1671)  and 
Bailey  (1727),  (g)  Coles  (1677),  {h)  Miege 
(1687),  (i)  Grose  (1785),  (j)  Brewer  ("Diet,  of 
Phrase  and  Fable  ").  (k)  According  to  Skeat's 
firstsupposition("Etym.Diot.,"ed.  1882;  "Con- 
cise Etym.  Diet.,"  ed.  1882),  prob.  orig.  *top- 
side  turvy  (as  reflected  in  the  form  topside- 
tu/rvy,  above  mentioned),  i.  e.  'with  the  upper 
side  (put)  turfy,'  i.  e.  laid  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face, *  turvy  standing  for  turjy.  Turfy,  how- 
ever, could  not  mean  'put  on  the  turf'  or 
'  turned  toward  the  turf.'  (I)  According  to  Dr. 
F.  Hall  (in  the  "Nation,"  March  28, 1889,  from 
which  article,  and  from  Dr.  Hall's  book  "Oa 
Adjectives  in  -able,"  some  of  the  above  forms 
are  taken),  prob.  orig.  *top  so  turvy,  *top  so 
being  parallel  to  up  so  in  up  so  down  (and  *top 
so  turvy  being  altered  to  topside-turvey,  as  up 
so  down  to  upside  down),  and  "turvy,  *tervy, 
being  connected  with  the  obs.  verb  terve,  in 
oomp.  overterve,  fall,  tr.  throw  down,  cast,  as 
used  in  the  "strange  compound"  toppe  over 
terve :  see  terve.  (m)  A  similar  view  is  taken 
by  Skeat  ("Etym.  Diet.,"  Supp.,  1884,  p.  831; 
'•Prineiples  of  Bng.  Etym.,''  1st  ser.,  1889, 
p.  428).  That  is  to  say,  topsyturvy,  starting 
from  the  earliest  i-eeorded  form  topsy-tervy 
(1528),  is  <  topi-  -f  goi-,  adv.,  +  *tervy,  over- 
turned, <  ME.  terven,  throw,  torvien,  throw,  < 
AS.  iorjfioji,  throw:  see  teme,  torvei-,  and  cf .  twrf^. 
This  view,  assuming  that  -turvy,  -tervy,  is  an  ac- 
com. form,  made  to  agree  terminally  with  topsy-, 
for  *turved,  *terved, -pp.  ot  ME.  terven,  upset,  is 
prob.  correct.  The  eleven  other  explanations 
are  certainly  vyrong.  The  phrase  evidently 
originated  in  ME.,  and  was  prob.  confused  not 
only  with  the  verb  terve,  toppe-overterve,  but 
also  with  similar  phrases,  like  topsails  over,  and, 
eUiptically,  topsail,  upset  (to  which  the  peculiar 
forms  topsolUria,  tapsalteerie  are  prob.  in  part 
due :  see  topsail),  and  top  over  tail  (see  under 
topi-).]  Upside  down;  in  reverse  of  the  nat- 
ural order;  hence,  in  a  state  of  confusion  or 
chaos :  formerly  sometimes  followed  by  down. 

He  toumeth  all  thynge  top^  tervy. 
Roy  and  Barlow,  Kede  Me  and  Be  Nott  Wrothe  (1528, 
[ed.  Arber),  p.  51. 

Now,  beholde,  all  my  enterprise  bee  quite  pluckte  backe, 
and  my  purposes  tourned  cleane  topse-torve. 
Bamaby  Rich,  Farewell  to  Military  Life  (ed.  1846),  p.  29. 
His  trembling  Tent  all  ti^sie  turwie  wheels. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Ark. 
We  shall  o're-turne  it  topsie-turuy  downe. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.  (foL  1623),  iv.  1. 

Here  the  winds  not  only  blow  together,  but  they  turn 
the  whole  body  of  the  ocean  topsy-turvy. 

Goldsmith,  Hyperbole. 
An'  warily  cares,  an'  warily  men. 
May  a  gae  tapsaUeerie,  O. 

Bttrot,  Green  Grow  the  Bashes. 

topsyturvy  (top-si-t6r'vi),   a.     [<  topsyturvy, 
adv.]    Turned  upside  down;    upset;    hence,  • 
confused;  disordered;  chaotic. 

Tush,  man;  in  this  topsy-turvy  world  friendship  and 
bosom-kindness  are  but  made  covers  for  mischief,  means 
to  compass  ill.  Chapman,  Widow's  Tears,  v. 

The  topsy-turvy  commonwealth  of  sleep. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  i. 


fi!'^!±'f!!i'^i!?-Sr  L'f?£^^i^^^^;^^  *°Pfyt'?^  (top-,i-ter'vi),  n.K  topsyturvy,  a. 


the  second  element  omitted,  topsey  (1664).  (5) 
With  the  elements  transposed,  turvy-topsy  (be- 
fore 1687) ;  also,  in  various  other  forms  simu- 
lating for  the  element  following  top-  or  top- 
sy- some  apparently  plausible  etymology — 
namely,  (6)  simulating  sidei-  (see  topside),  top- 
syd-turvie  (1582),  topside-turvey  (1594),  topside- 
turvy  (1713).  (7)  Simulating  turn,  topsyturrvy, 
spelled  topsitumie  (1617),  whence  the  verb 
topsyturn  (1562),  topsieturn  (1606),  topsiturn 
(1613).    (8)  Simulating  both  sidei  and  turn, 


and  v.]    A  topsyturvy  condition;"  great  "dis- 
order; confusion;  chaos. 

Insane  patients  whose  system,  all  out  of  joint,  finds 
matter  tor  screaming  laughter  in  mere  topsy-turvy. 

George  Eliot,  Theoplu-astus  Such,  ». 
topsyturvy  (top-si-tfer'vi),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
topsyturvied,   ppr.    topsyturvying.      [Formerly 
also  topsyturvey ;  <  tmsyturvy,  adv.    Cf.  topsy- 
turn.]    To  turn  upside  down;  upset. 
My  poor  mind  is  all  topey-turvied. 

Richardson,  Bamela,  IT.  40. 


topside-turned,^^  (1637).    (9)  Simulating se«i    topsyturvydom  (top-si-tfer'vi-dum),  n.     [<  top- 
iT.'ft*^^  ^}^^f^i.!?PJ±^!^'!1^.^^3.lTf!    syturvy +  .dom.y  A  state  of  affairs  or  a  region 

in  which  everything  is  topsyturvy.     [Colloq.] 
Under  the  heading  Topsy-Turvydom,  the  author  says 


tirvi  (1573).    (10)  Deliberately  expanded  into 

a  form  impossible  as  an  independent  original, 

topside  the  other  waie  (1586),  topside  totlier  way 

(1656),  top^de  turjpway  (see  under  topside).   The 

earlier   etymologies,   indicated  in  the  above 

forms,  are  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  word,  topsyturvyfication    (top-si-t6r*vi-fi-ka'shon), 

and  are  accordingly  here  formally  stated,  with    n.   [<  topsyturvy  +  -fy  -t-  -ation  (see  -fy).]  "An 


that  the  Japanese  do  many  things  in  a  way  that 
runs  directly  counter  to  European  Ideas  of  what  is  natural 
and  proper.  y,  and  Q.,  7th  ser. ,  X.  286. 


topsytnrvyficatdon 

upsetting;  a  turning  upside  down.  [Ludi- 
crous.] 

"  Valentine  "  was  followed  by  "Leila,"  .         a  reeular 
topsytureyflcalion  of  morality. 

Thackeray,  Paris  Sketch-Book,  Madame  Sand. 

topsyturvyfy  (top-si-ter'vi-fl),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  topsyturvyjiedjvpr.  topsyturvyfying.  [<  toj)- 
syturvy  +  -fy.']  To  make  topsyturvy.  [Col- 
loq.] 

vivisection  is  topsylurvyfied  in  a  manner  far  from  pleas- 
ing  to  humanity. 

Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  26,  1886,  p.  2.    {Eruye.  Diet.) 

topsyturvyism  (top-si-tfer'vl-lzm),  n.  [<  iMpsy- 
twvy  +  -ism.']  The  habit  or  state  of  topsy- 
turviness.  Cited  by  F.  Hall  in  The  Nation, 
March  28, 1889,  p.  268.     [Rare.] 

top-tackle  (top'tak*!),  n.  Nomt.,  a  heavy 
tackle  which  is  applied  to  the  top-pendant  in 
Adding  or  unfidding  a  topmast. 

toptail  (top'tal),  v.  i.  To  turn  the  tail  up  and 
the  head  down,  as  a  whale  in  diving. 

top-timber  (top'tim"b6r),  n.    Naut,  one  of  the 

uppermost  timbers  in  the  side  of  a  vessel Long 

top-timber,  the  timber  above  each  of  the  first  futtocks.— 
Short  top-lomlier,  the  timber  above  each  of  the  second 
futtocks. 

top-tool  ''top'tSl),  n.  A  f orging-tool  resembling 
a  cold-ehisel  or  a  short  thick  spike,  held  when 
in  use  by  means  of  a  flexible  handle  of  hazel- 
wood  or  wire.  When  its  cutting  edge  is  round 
it  is  called  a  top-fuller. 

toqiuaket,  v.  t.  [ME.  toquaken;  <  to-2  -1-  quake.] 
To  quake  exceedingly.  Bom.  of  the  Bose,  1. 
2527. 

toquashf,  v.  t.  [ME.  toquasshen;  <  to-2  +  quash^.] 
To  beat  or  crush  to  pieces.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.), 
iii.  629. 

toque  (tok),  n.  [<  P.  toque  (=  Sp.  toca  =  Pg.  tou- 
ea = It.  tocca),  a  hat,  bonnet,  prob.  <  Bret,  tok  = 
W.  toe,  hat,  bonnet.]  1.  A  head-covering  for- 
merly worn  by  men  and  women — a  diminished 
form  of  the  hat  with  turned-up  brim .  it  gradual- 
ly approached  the  shape  of  a  very  small  light  cap  of  silk, 


Women's  Toques  of  the  i6th  century,  from  portraits  of  the  time. 
(From  "L'Art  pour  Tons.") 

which  was  surrounded  and  compressed  by  a  band  of  twist- 
ed silk,  or  of  richer  materia],  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  it  a 
slight  resemblance  to  a  hat  with  a  brim.  Its  complete  form 
was  reached  about  1560.  It  was  generally  adorned  with  a 
small  plume. 

The  Swisse  in  black  velvet  tomes,  led  by  2  gallant  cava- 
lieres  habited  in  scarlet-colour  d  sattin. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept.  7, 1651. 

The  ordinary  head-dress  [at  Lha'  Ssa]  is  a  blue  toque, 
with  a  wide  rim  of  black  velvet,  surmounted  with  a  red 
knot.  Hue,  Travels  (trans.  1852),  II.  149. 

His  velvet  toque  stuck  .  .  .  upon  the  side  of  his  head. 
MoUey.    {Imp.  Diet.) 

2.  A  small  bonnet  in  the  shape  of  a  round, 
close-fitting  crown  without  a  projecting  brim, 
worn  by  women  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Her  delicate  head,  sculpturesquely  defined  by  its  toque. 
Hawms,  Indian  Summer,  ii. 

8.  The  bonnet-macaque,  Mcicacus  sinensis,  so 
called  from  the  arrangement  of  the  hairs  of 
the  head  into  a  kind  of  toque  or  cap;  also, 
some  similar  monkey,  as  M.  pileolatus  of  Cey- 
lon. See  cut  under  l)onnet-macaqtie.—4:,  A 
small  nominal  money  of  account,  used  in  trad- 
ing on-some  parts  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
Forty  cowries  make  one  toque,  and  five  toques  one  hen  or 
gallinha.    Simnwnds. 

tori  (t6r),  n.  [<  ME.  tor  (torr-),  <  AS.  tm-r,  tor, 
a  high  rock,  a  lofty  hill,  also  a  tower,  <  OW.  *tor,  a 
hill,  W.  tor,  a  knob,  boss,  bulge,  belly,  =  Ir.  torr, 
tor  =  Gael,  torr,  a  lofty  conical  hill,  a  mound, 
eminence,  heap,  pile,  tower;  cf .  W.  twr,  a  heap, 
pile,  tower,  =  L.  turris,  a  tower :  see  tower.]  A 
hill;  a  rocky  eminence.  The  word  is  especially  ap- 
plied to  the  rugged  and  fantastic  piles  of  granite  conspic- 
uous on  Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire,  England.  These  are 
ragged  outcrops  left  by  decay  and  erosion  of  the  rock,  and 
crown  many  of  the  higher  points  of  the  moor. 

There  a  tempest  hom  toke  on  the  torrea  hegh. 

bestruetion  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  8.),  1. 1983. 
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Derbyshire  is  famous  for  its  giant  Tors.  The  word  is 
applied  in  Derbyshire  to  any  lofty  mass  of  precipitous 
rock,  just  as  "  scar  "  is  used  in  Yorkshire. 

Bradbury,  All  about  Derbyshire,  p.  304. 

tor^f,  n.    See  tore^. 

torSf,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  tower. 
tor*t,  tore*t,  a-    [ME.  tor,  tore,  torn;  <  Icel.  tor- 
=  OHG.  zur-  =  Goth.  *««-  (used  only  in  comp.), 
hard,  difSeult,  =  Gr.  %-,  hard,  ill :  see  to-2  and 
dys-.]    1.  Hard;  difScult;  wearisome;  tedious. 
So  mony  meruayl  bi  mount  ther  the  mon  fyndez 
Hit  were  to  tore  for  to  telle  of  the  tenthe  dole. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  719. 
Thof  thai  touche  me  with  tene,  all  these  tore  harmes. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  2613. 

2.  Strong;  sturdy;  great;  massive. 

In  this  Temple  was  a  tor  ymage,  all  of  triet  gold, 
In  honour  of  Appolyn,  that  I  ere  saide. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4279. 

3.  Full;  rich. 

Trowe  ye  not  Troy  is  tore  of  all  godis? 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3348. 

toracet)  »•  t.  [ME.  toracen,  torasen;  <  to-2  + 
race^.]  To  tear  in  pieces.  Chaucer,  Clerk's 
Tale,  1.516. 

torah  (tS'rS,),  ».  [Also  tJiorah;  Heb.]  In  an- 
cient Hebrew  literature,  any  decision  or  in- 
struction in  matters  of  law  and  conduct  given 
by  a  sacred  authority ;  the  revealed  will  of  God ; 
specifically,  the  (Mosaic)  law;  hence,  the  book 
of  the  law,  the  Pentateuch. 

toran  (to'ran),  n.  [<  Hind,  toran,  tora^a,  <  Skt. 
torana,  an'arched  gateway,  an  arch,  <  V  tur,  a 
collateral  form  of  •/  ^''i  pass.]  In  Buddhist 
arch.,  the  gateway  of  a  sacred  rail,  in  wood  or 
in  stone,  consisting  essentially  of  an  upright  or 
pillar  on  each  side,  with  a  projecting  crosspiece 
resting  upon  them.  Typically  there  are  three  of  these 
crosspieces  superimposed,  and  the  whole  monument  is 
frequently  elaborately  sculptured.  The  torans  of  Bharhut 
and  of  Sanchi  in  Central  India  are  especially  elaborate. 

toratf,  V.  t.  [ME.  toratten;  <  to-2  +  ratten  (= 
MHG.  ratzen),  lacerate,  tear.]  To  tear  asun- 
der; scatter;  disperse. 

Thane  the  Bomayns  relevyde,  that  are  ware  rebuykkyde, 
And  alle  to-rattys  oure  mene  with  theire  riste  horsses. 

MarU  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2235. 

Torbane  Hill  mineral.  Same  as  Boghead  coal 
(which  see,  under  coal). 

torbanite  (tdr'ban-it),  n.  [<  Torbane  (Torbane 
Hill  in  Linlithgowshire,  Scotland)  -1-  -ite^.] 
Boghead  coal.    See  coal. 

torbernite  (t6r'b6r-nit),  n.  [Named  after  the 
Swedish  naturalist  and  chemist  Torbern  Olof 
Bergmann  (1735-84).]  A  native  phosphate  of 
uranium  and  copper,  occurring  in  square  tabu- 
lar crystals  of  a  bright-green  color,  pearly  lus- 
ter, and  micaceous  cleavage.  Also  called  ehal- 
eoliie,  and  copper  uranite. 

torbite  (tdr'bit),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  The 
trade-mark  name  of  a  preparation  of  peat,  at- 
tempted to  be  introduced  into  general  use  in 
Lancashire,  England,  about  1865.  It  was  made  by 
pulping  the  peat,  molding  it  into  blocks,  and  then  drying 
it.  The  material  thus  prepared  was  converted  into  char- 
coal for  smelting  purposes,  or  partially  charred  for  use  as 
fuel  for  generating. steam,  or  in  the  puddling-furnace. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  in  England,  France,  and 
Germany  to  utilize  peat  in  this  way,  but  their  success  has 
been  small. 

tore,  >i.    See  torque Bulbous  tcrc.   See  bulbous. 

torcef,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  torse^. 

torchi  (t6rch),  n.  [<  ME.  torche,  <  OP.  (and  P. ) 
torche  =  Pr.  torcha  =  It.  torcia  (cf .  Sp.  antorcha, 
a  torch),  <  ML.  tortia,  a  torch,  so  called  as  made 
of  a  twisted  roll  of  tow  or  other  material,  <  L. 
tortus,  pp.  of  torquere,  twist:  see  tort^.  Cf.  torce, 
torsel.]  1.  A  light  to  be  carried  in  the  hand, 
formed  of  some  combustible  substance,  as  resi- 
nous v^ood,  or  of  twisted  fiax,  hemp,  etc.,  soaked 
with  tallow  or  other  infiammable  substance; 
a  link;  a  flambeau. 

Loke  that  ge  haue  candele, 
Torches  bothe  faire  &  tele. 

King  Hom  (B.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  91. 
An  angry  gust  of  wind 
Pufl'd  out  his  torch. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

3.  An  oil-lamp  borne  on  a  pole  or  other  appli- 
ance for  carrying  a  light  easily  and  without  dan- 
ger  Flying  torch.  See  flying-torch.— InverteA  torch, 

a  torch  held  with  the  top  downward,  to  signify  the  extinc- 
tion of  life :  the  emblem  of  death :  with  reference  to  the 
Greek  representation  of  Death  (Thanatos),  holding  a  torch 
so  reversed.—  Plumbers'  torch,  a  large  spirit-lamp  in 
the  form  of  a  cone.  -,,„„, 

torchl  (tdreh),  v.  i.  [<  torch\  n.]  1.  To  fish 
with  the  aid  of  a  torch  by  night.  Fisheries  of 
U.  S.,  V.  ii.  502.  [IT.  S.] — 2.  To  flare  or  smoke 
like  a  torch;  rise  like  the  smoke  from  a  torch : 
with  MP :  as,  how  those  clouds  torch  up.'  Salli- 
well.    [Prov.Eng.] 


[U.S.] 


Bronze  Torchfere,  17th  cen- 
tury. (From  "L'Art  pour 
Tons.") 


torchwort 

torch^  (t6rch),  V.  t.  [<  p.  tm-cher,  wipe,  beat 
(cf .  torchis,  mortar  of  loam  and  straw),  <  torche, 
lit.  a  twist:  see  toreli^.]  In  plastering,  to  point 
with  lime  and  hair:  said  of  the  inside  joints  of 
slating  laid  on  lathing. 
torch-bearer  (tdrch'taar-'er), ».  One  who  bears 
a  torch. 

Fair  Jessica  shall  be  my  torch-bearer. 

Shak.,  M.  of  v.,  ii.  4.  40. 

torch-dance  (t6rch'dans),  n.  A  dance  performed 

by  a  number  of  persons  some  of  whom  carry 

lighted  torches. 
torcher  (tdr'chfer),  n.     [<  forc/ji  +  -eri.]     If. 

One  who  gives  or  provides  a  bright  light,  as  if 

bearing  a  torch.     [Bare.] 

Ere  twice  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  bring 
Their  fiery  torcher  his  diurnal  ring. 

Shak.,  AlfsWell,  ii  1. 165. 

2.  Specifleally,  one  who  torches  for  fish 
torchere   (P.  pron.  t6r- 

shar'),  n.    [P.  torclihre,  < 

torc/(e,torch:  see  torclO-.] 

A   large    candelabrum, 

especially  when  decora- 
tive and  made  of  valu- 
able material,  as  bronze, 

rare  marble,  or  the  like : 

when  made  of  wood  it 

is     sometimes     termed 

gueridon. 
torch-fishing     (tSreh'- 

fish'^ing),   n.    Same   as 

torehvng. 
torching  (tdr'ching),  n. 

[Verbal  n.  of  tordli^,  v.] 

A  method  of  capturing 

fish   by   torch-light    at 

night.     It  is  practised 

chiefiy  in  the  fall,  when 

the  fish  are  abundant. 

Also  called  driving  and 

f/re-fishing. 
torchless  (tdrch'les),  a. 

[<  toreh^  +  -less.]  Lack- 
ing torches ;  unlighted. 

Byron,  Lara,  ii.  12. 
torch-light  (tdrch'lit),  n.    [<  ME.  torche-light; 

<  torch^+  Ught^.]    The  light  of  a  torch  or  of 

torches. 

She  brought  hym  to  his  bedde  with  torche  light. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  L  149. 

Statilius  show'd  the  torch-light.         Shak.,  J.  C,  v.  5.  2. 

torch-lily  (tdrch'liFi),  n.    See  Kniphofia. 

torchon  board.  A  board  covered  with  torchon 
paper :  used  by  artists  for  water-color  drawing, 
etc. 

torchon  lace.    See  lace. 

torchon  mat.  A  picture-frame  mat,  made  of 
torchon  paper. 

torchon  paper.  [So  named  from  the  P.  torcher, 
rub,  cleanse  by  rubbing,  torchon,  dish-cloth.] 
A  paper  with  a  rough  surface,  used  for  paint- 
ing on  in  water-cok)r,  and  also  for  mats  in  pic- 
ture-framing. 

torch-pine  (tSrch'pin),  n.    Beepime^. 

torch-race  (t&rch'ras),  n.  In  Gr.  am,Uq.,  a  race 
at  certain  festivals,  in  which  the  runners  car- 
ried lighted  torches,  the  prize  being  awarded  to 
the  contestant  who  first  reached  the  goal  with 
his  torch  still  burning,  in  some  forms  of  this  race 
relays  of  runners  were  posted  at  intervals,  and  the  burn- 
ing torch  was  passed  on  from  one  to  the  next.  Very  fre- 
quently it  was  associated  with  the  worship  of  Helios  (Apol- 
lo) or  Selene  (Artemis),  or  of  some  flre-god,  as  Hephaestus 
(Vulcan)  or  Prometheus.    See  lampadephoria. 

torch-staff  (tdreh'staf ),  n.  The  staff  of  a  torch, 
by  which  it  is  carried.    Compare  torch^,  2. 

The  horsemen  sit  like  fixed  candlesticks, 
With  torch-staves  in  their  hand. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  2.  46. 

torch-thistle  (t6rch'this"l),  n.  A  columnar  cac- 
tus of  the  genus  Cereus,  the  stems  of  some  spe- 
cies of  which  have  been  used  by  the  Indians  for 
torches.  Sometimes  the  name  is  extended  to 
the  whole  genus. 

torch-wood  (tdreh'wud),  n.  1.  Wood  suitable 
for  making  torches.  Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch, 
p.  562. —  2.  A  tree  of  the  rutaceous  genus 
Amyris,  either  A.  maritima  of  Plorida  and  the 
West  Indies,  or  A.  balsamifera  of  the  West 
Indies.  A.  maritima  is  a  slender  tree  reaching  60  feet 
high ;  the  wood  is  very  hard  and  durable,  suitable  for  use 
in  the  arts,  could  it  be  had  in  large  quantities,  very  resi- 
nous, and  much  used  for  fuel  on  the  Florida  keys.  A., 
balsamifera  is  smaller,  very  fragrant  in  burning,  used  to 
scent  dwellings.  In  the  West  Indies  the  shrub  Casearia 
(Thiodia)  serrata  of  the  Samydaeeie  is  also  so  called. 

torchwort  (tdrch'wSrt),  n.  The  muUen.  Com- 
pare hag-taper. 


torcular 

torcular  (t6r'ku-lar),  n.  [<  L.  torcular,  a  press 
used  in  making  wine,  <  torqiiere,  twist :  see  torfl.^ 

1.  A  surgical  instrument,  the  tourniquet. —  2. 
In  anat.,  the  confluence  of  the  venous  sinuses 
in  the  brain:  more  fully  called  torcular  Sero- 
phili — Torcular  Herophlli,  in  anat.,  the  wine-press 
of  Eerophilus,  Uie  place  in  the  meninges  of  the  hrain,  at 
the  internal  occipital  protuherance,  where  the  sinus  of 
the  falx  cerebri  joins  the  lateral  sinus  of  the  tentorium 
cerebelli,  and  other  sinnses  meet.  This  confluence  of 
venous  currents  was  supposed  to  exert  some  pressure  upon 
the  circulation  (whence  the  name).  See  straight  girms, 
under  tin-us. 

Tordylium  (t6r-dil'i-um),  n.  [NL.  (Morison, 
1672),  <  L.  tordylion,  tordylon,  <  Gr.  Top6v7iiov, 
T6piv?j}v,  an  umbelliferous  plant,  hartwort.]  A 
genus  of  umbelliferous  plants,  of  the  tribe  Peu- 
eedanesB.  it  is  characterized  by  conspicuous  calyx- 
teeth,  marginal  petals  frequently  enlarged  and  two*lobed, 
a  hirsute  ovary,  and  a  fmit  with  thick  and  often  rugose 
margin,  inconspicuous  ridges,  and  oil-tubes  solitary  in 
their  channels,  or  in  a  few  species  numerous.  There  are 
about  12  species,  natives  of  Europe,  northern  Africa,  and 
temperate  and  central  parts  of  Asia.  They  are  hairy  an- 
nuals, usually  bearing  pinnate  leaves  with  broad  leaflets, 
or  sometimes  somewhat  cordate  undivided  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  white  or  purplish,  and  form  compound  um- 
bels.   The  species  are  known  as  hartwort  (which  see). 

tore!  (tor).    Preterit  of  tear^. 

tore^  (tor),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  tor,  torre; 
prob.  a  particular  use  of  tor^,  a  hill,  prominence 
(W.  tor,  a  knob,  boss,  etc.) :  see  tor^.^  1.  A  pro- 
jecting knob  or  ball  used  as  an  ornament  on 
furniture,  as  cradles  and  chairs. 

The  Queen  came  forth,  and  that  with  no  little  worldly 
pompe,  was  placed  in  a  Chaire  having  two  faithf uU  Sup- 
porters, the  Master  of  Maxwell  upon  the  one  Torre,  and 
Secretary  Lethington  upon  the  other  Torre  of  the  Chaire. 
Krutx,  Hist.  Ref.  in  Scotland,  iv. 

2.  The  pommel  of  a  saddle. 

A  horse  he  never  doth  bestride 
Without  a  pistol  at  each  side, 
And  without  other  two  before. 
One  at  either  saddle  tore. 

CdLml,  Mock  Foem,  i.  41.    (Jamiiegon.) 

[Obsolete  or  provincial  in  both  uses.] 

tore^  (tor),  n.  [Origin  unknown;  ef.  W.  tor,  a 
break,  cut,  tori,  break,  cut.]  The  dead  grass 
that  remains  on  mowing  land  in  winter  and 
spring.     [Prov.  Bug.] 

tore*t,  o.    See  tor*:. 

tore^  (t6r),m.  [<  Nil.  torus,  q.  v.]  1.  In  areli., 
same  as  torus,  1. —  2.  In  geoni.,  a  surface  gen- 
erated by  the  revolution  of  a  conic  (especially  a 
circle)  about  an  axis  lying  in  its  plane. 

toreador  (tor''e-a-d6r'),  n.  [Also  torreador,  tau- 
reador  ;  <  Sp.  toreador,  a  bull-fighter,  <  torear,  en- 

fage  in  a  bull-fight,  <  toro,  a  bull :  see  steer^.^  A 
panish  bull-fighter,  especially  one  who  fights 
on  horseback. 
toreavet)  «.  <•  [ME.  toreven;  <  to-2  -I-  reave.'] 
To  take  away  completely.  Piers  Plowman  (C), 
iv.  203. 
torelyt,a(iw.  [ME.,  <  tore^,  tor*,  +  -ly^.]  With 
difficulty;  hardly;  stoutly;  firmly. 

The  Troiens,  on  the  tothir  syde,  tcrety  with  stode, 
Dysasent  to  the  dede,  Dukes  &  other. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  K  T.  S.),  L  8016. 

torendt,  V.  *.  [ME.  torenden;  <  <o-2  -I-  rendi.] 
To  rend  in  pieces ;  tear.  Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii. 
790. 

torett,  torettet, «.  [ME.,  also  turet,  ,<  OF.  (and 
P.)  touret,  a  wheel,  reel,  mpinning-wheel,  dim. 
of  tour,  a  turn:  see  tour^,  turn.]  1.  A  ring, 
such  as  those  by  which  a  hawk's  lune  or  leash 
was  fastened  to  the  jesses,  or  that  on  a  dog's 
collar  through  which  the  leash  passed.  Chaucer, 
Knight's  Tale,  1.  1294.— 2.  The  eye  in  which 
a  ring  turns. 

This  ring  renueth  in  a  manor  turet. 

Chaucer,  Astrolabe,  i.  §  2. 

toreumatography  (to-rB-ma-tog'ra-fi),  n.  [< 
(Jr.  T6pevua{T-),  work  in  relief  (<  ropeiietv,  bore, 
chase),  4-  -ypa^ia,  <  yp&^eiv,  write.]  A  descrip- 
tion of  or  treatise  on  ancient  art-work  in  metal. 

toreomatology  (to-rS-ma-toro-ji),  n.  [<  Gr. 
T6pev/ia{T-),  work  in  relief,  +  -Aoyia,  <  ^yecv, 
speak:  see  -ology.']  The  art  or  teehnic  of  an- 
cient art-work  in  metal. 

toreutes  (to-rS'tez),  n. ;  pi.  toreutse  (-te).  [< 
Gr.  TopevT^i',  one  who  works  in  relief,  <  ropeieiv, 
bore,  chase :  see  toreuUc.']  In  antiq.,  an  artist 
or  artisan  in  metal. 

toreutic  (to-ro'tik),  a.  [=  P.  toreuUque,  <  Gr. 
TopevTiKdc,  K  Topeveiv,  bore,  chase,  emboss.]  In 
anc.  metalrworh,  chased,  carved,  or  embossed: 
noting,  in  general,  aU  varieties  of  sculptured, 
modeled,  or  other .  art-work  in  metal.  The  to- 
reutic art  was  considered  to  include  casting  and  the  pro- 
duction of  designs  in  relief  on  a  surface  of  metal  by  beat- 
ing out  a  plate  with  hammers  or  punches  from  behind 
(reponss^),  or  by  beating  it  into  a  mold  of  wood  or  metal. 
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though  all  hammered  work  is  more  strictly  called  empat- 
tie  work.  Ivonr-carving  was  also  a  department  of  toreutic 
work,  which  therefore  covered  the  production  of  chrysele- 
phantine statues. 

Of  toreutic  work  in  bronze  these  tombs  seem  to  have 
yielded  very  little, 

C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  Archseol.,  p.  897. 
toreutics  (to-rS'tiks),  n.  pi.   [PI.  of  toreutic  (see 
4es).]    See  the  quotation. 

Toreuliet,  by  which  is  meant  sculpture  in  metals,  and 
also  this  combination  of  metal  with  other  materials. 

C.  0.  Mailer,  Manual  of  ArchteoL  (trans.),  §  85. 

torft,  11.  A  Middle  English  form  of  turf. 
torfaceous  (tdr-fa'shius),  a.  [<  ML.  *to»/«, ««»/« 
(<  E.  turf),  +  -aceous.]  Growing  in  bogs  or 
mosses :  said  of  plants. 
torfel  (t6r'fl),  V.  i.  [Cf.  terfle.]  To  fall;  de- 
cline ;  die.  Halliwell ;  Jamieson.  [Prov.  Eng. 
and  Scotch.] 

torferet,  torfert,  )t.  [ME.,alsoto»/oi;»-;  <lcel. 
torfsera,  a  difSeult  passage  or  road,  torfssrr, 
hard  to  pass,  <  tor-,  hard,  -I-  fara,  go,  pass :  see 
toJ'4  and /arei.]    Difficulty;  trouble. 

Suche  tor/o^ and  torment  of-telle  herde  I  neuere. 

York  Playt,  p.  432. 
Thow  arte  be-trayede  of  thi  mene,  that  moste  thow  on  tray- 

stede. 
That  schalle  turne  the  to  tene  and  torfere  for  ever. 

Morte  Arthwre  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 19B6. 

torgant,  a.    See  targant. 

torgoch  (tor'goch),  n.  [<  W.  torgoch,  lit.  'red- 
belly,'  <  tor,  belly,  +  coch,  red.]  The  red-bellied 
char,  a  variety  of  the  common  char,  Salvelinus 
alpinus,  found  in  mountain  lakes  in  Great  Brit- 
ain; the  saibling,  as  there  found.    See  eliar*. 

tori,  n.    Plural  of  torus. 

Torify  (to'ri-fi),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Torified, 
ppr.  Torifying.  [<  Tory  +  -fy.]  To  make  a 
Tory  of.     [Humorous.] 

He  is  Liberalizing  them  instead  of  their  Torifying  him. 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Letters,  p.  262.    (Daviesi) 

Torilis  (tor'i-lis),  n.  [NL.  (Adanson,  1763), 
perhaps  from  the  thick  stylopodia,  representing 
the  disk,  <  L.  torus,  a  cushion.]  A  former  ge- 
nus of  umbelliferous  plants,  of  the  tribe  Cauca- 
Unese,  and  now  classed  as  a  section  of  Caucalis, 
which  is  a  genus  of  about  20  species,  distin- 
guished from  Daunts,  the  carrot,  by  a  muri- 
cate,  bristly,  or  aculeate  fruit  with  the  face 
deeply  channeled.  The  species  are  natives  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  northern  Africa.  They  are  usually  rough  an- 
nuals, with  pinnately  decompound  leaves,  and  white  or 
purplish  flowers  in  compound  umbels  either  terminal  or 
opposite  the  leaves,  commonly  with  few  rays  and  few  in- 
volucral  bracts  or  none,  but  with  many-leaved  involucels 
and  the  marginal  flowers  commonly  radiate,  the  other 
petals  obcordAte  and  these  enlarged  and  bifid.  They  are 
chiefly  known  as  hedge^pwrstey  (which  see)  and  also  &ur- 
parfHey. 

torillo  (to-ril'6),  n.  [Sp.  torillo,  a  little  bull, 
dim.  of  ioro,  a  bull:  see  steer^.]  One  of  the 
hemipods,  Tumico  sylvatica,  found  in  Spain: 
apparently  so  called  from  its  pugnacity.  See 
^mix. 

Torins  (to-ran'),  n.  A  red  wine  grown  in  the 
department  of  Sa&ne-et-LoirCj  Prance,  resem- 
bling Burgundy  of  the  second  class,  and  keep- 
ing well. 

toritt,  V.  t.  [ME.  toritten,  torytten;  <  to-2  -I- 
riii.]    To  cleave  or  tear  in  pieces. 

Hyre  if  che  robys  sche  all  to^rytte, 
And  was  ravysed  out  of  hyr  wytte. 
MS.  Ashnwle  61,  XV.  Cent.    (BaUiweU,  unier  rUte.) 

torivet,  v.  t.  [ME.  toriuen;  <  to-2  -1-  rive^.]  To 
rive  in  pieces ;  rend. 

The  king  share  thrugh  his  shild  with  the  sharpe  ende, 
And  the  rod  all  to  roofe  right  to  his  honde. 

DestraeUon  (if  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  1234. 

torment  (tdr'ment),  n.  [<  ME.  torment,  tour- 
ment,  turment,  <  OP.  torment,  tourment,  turment, 
P.  tourment  =  Pr.  torment,  turment  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  tormento,  torment  (ef.  Sp.  Pg.  tormenta,  a 
tempest),  <  L.  tormentum,  an  engine  for  hurl- 
ing stones,  a  missile  so  hurled,  also  an  instru- 
ment of  torture,  a  i-ack,  hence  torture,  anguish, 
torment,  also  a  mangle,  clothes-press,  also  a 
cord,  rope,  <  torquere,  twist,  hurl,  throw,  rack, 
torture,  torment:  see  tort^.  Cf.  torture.']  If. 
An  engine  of  war  for  easting  stones,  darts,  or 
other  missiles;  a  tormentum. 

Vitruuius  .  .  .  sayth.  All  tunnentes  of  warre,  whiche 
we  cal  ordinance,  were  first  innented  by  kinges  or  (;ou- 
emours  of  hostes.  Sir  T.  Myot,  The  Govemour,  L  8. 

2.  An  instrument  of  torture,  as  the  rack,  the 
thumbscrew,  or  the  wheel ;  also,  the  application 
of  such  an  instrument,  or  the  torture  caused 
by  it. 

Zaynte  Agase,  thet  mid  greate  blisse  .  .  .  yede  to  tor- 
ment alsuo  ase  hi  yede  to  f  este  other  to  a  bredale, 

AyenbiU  of  Inmyt  (B.  E.  T.  8.X  p.  166. 
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This  torment  of  the  wheele  I  find  in  Aristotle  to  have 
been  used  amongst  the  ancient  Grecians. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  L  IL 

3.  Hence,  anything  which  causes  great  pain 
or  suffering;  a  source  of  trouble,  sorrow,  or 
anguish. 

A 1  lorde,  we  were  worthy 
Mo  turmerUis  for  to  taste. 
But  mende  vs  with  mercye 
Als  thou  of  myght  is  moste. 

York  Plays,  p.  393. 

Why,  death 's  the  end  of  evils,  and  a  rest 
father  than  torment:  it  dissolves  all  griefs. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline^  v.  6. 

4.  A  state  of  suffering,  bodily  or  mental;  mis- 
ery; agony. 

Sixteene  dayes  he  travelled  in  this  feare  and  tormenL 
Capt,  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  42. 
How  can  1  tell 
In  any  wordi<  ^he  torment  of  that  hell 
That  she  for  her  own  soul  had  fashioned? 

WUliam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  IIL  161. 

5.  An  object  of  torture ;  a  victim.     [Rare.] 

That  instant  he  becomes  the  sergeant's  care. 
His  pupil,  and  his  torment  and  his  jest. 

Camper,  Task,  iv.  632. 
6t.  A  tempest;  a  tornado. 

In  to  the  se  of  Spayn  wer  dryuen  in  a  torment 
Among  the  Sarazins.  Bob.  qf  Brunne,  p.  liS. 

=Syn.  i.  Anguish,  Torture,  etc.  See  agony. 
torment  (tdr-menf),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  tormenten, 
tourmenten,  turmenten,  <  OP.  tormenter,  turmen- 
ter,  tourmenter,  P.  tourmenter  =  Pr.  tormentar, 
turmentar  =  Sp.  tormentar  (also  atormentar  = 
Pg.  atormentar)  =  It.  tormentare,  <  ML.  tor- 
mentare,  torment,  twist,  <  L.  tormentum,  tor- 
ment: see  torment,  m.]  1.  To  put  to  torment, 
as  with  the  rack  or  the  wheel;  torture. 

He  shall  be  tormewled  with  fire  and  brimstone  in  the 
presence  of  the  holy  angels.  Rev.  xiv.  10. 

2.  To  bring  suffering  or  misery  upon;  pain; 
plague ;  distress ;  afflict. 

Thow  doBse  hot  tynnez  thi  tyme,  and  twrmenUez  thi  pople. 
MorU  Arthure(E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1954. 

Raw  it  is  no  better  then  poyson,  and  being  rested,  ex- 
cept it  be  tender  and  the  heat  abated,  .  .  .  itwillpriclde 
and  tormeni  the  throat  extreamely. 

'  Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  1. 123. 

A  provoking  gipsy !  to  run  away,  and  torment  her  poor 
father,  that  doats  on  her !  Cdman,  Jealous  Wife,  iL 

3.  To  twist;  distort. 

The  fix'd  and  rooted  earth, 
Tormented  into  billows,  heaves  and  swells. 

Camper,  Task,  0. 101. 

The  monument  of  Margaret  [of  Bourbon]  herself  is . . . 

in  white  marble,  tormented  into  a  multitude  of  exquisite 

patterns.  H.  Jwmes,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  246. 

4.  To  throw  into  agitation;  disturb  greatly. 
[Bare.] 

Then,  soaring  on  main  wing, 
rormmted  aU  the  air.        JftZton,  F.  L.,  vi.  244. 

=S3m,  1.  To  agonize,  rack,  excruciate. — 2.  Plague,  Wor- 
ry, etc.    (See  tease.)    TrouMe,  Distress,  etc.    See  aJUct. 

tormenta,  n.    Plural  of  tormentum. 

toi:mentea(t6r-men'ted),^.  a.  Tortured;  ago- 
nized; distorted:  occasionally  used  in  the 
United  States  as  a  euphemism  for  damned: 
as,  not  a  tormented  cent.  Lowell,  Int.  to  Big- 
low  Papers. 

tormenter  (t6r-men't6r),  n.  [<  torment  +  -ej-1.] 
See  tormentor. 

tormentful  (t6r'ment-fid),  a.  [<  torment  + 
-ful.]  Causing  great  suffering  or  torment. 
[Bare.] 

Malice,  and  envy,  and  revenge  are  unjust  passions,  and 
in  what  nature  soever  they  are,  they  are  as  vexatious  and 
tormentful  to  itself  as  they  are  troublesome  and  mischie- 
vous to  others. 

raZoteon,  Sermons,  in.  192.  (fiiehardson,  Supp.) 
tormentil  (tdr'men-tU),  n.  [Pormerly  tormen- 
tile;  <  P.  tormentille  =  Pr.  tormentiUa  =  Sp. 
tormenttla  =  Pg.  It.  tormenUUa,  <  ML.  tormen- 
tiUa, tormenteUa,  also  torniCUi,  tornella,  tormen- 
til; so  called,  it 
is  said,  because 
supposed  to  al- 
lay the  pain  of 
the  toothache,  < 
L.  tormentum, 
torment:  see  tor- 
ment] A  plant, 
PotenUlla  Tor- 
menUUa, of  Eu- 
rope and  tem- 
perate Asia.  It 
IS  a  low  herb  with 
slender  forking 
stems,  the  lower 
leaves  with  five  leaf- 
lets, the  upper  with 
three    the   fiowers 

low,     and     having  mtniilla^ 
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UBually  but  four  petals.  The  plant  has  a  thick  and  woody 
perennial  rootatock,  which  is  highly  astringent ;  it  is  used 
in  medicine,  and  also  sometimes  in  tanning.  It  contains 
besides  an  available  red  coloring  matter,  used  by  the  Lap- 
landers to  dye  the  skins  worn  by  them  as  clothing.  Also 
called  bloodroot,  septfoU,  and  ehepherd's-knot. 
This  tormentil,  whose  virtue  is  to  part 
All  deadly  killing  poison  from  the  heart. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  ii.  2. 
Tormentilla  (t6r-inen-til'a),  n.  [NL.  (Tourne- 
fort,  1700;  earlier  in  Bruniels,  1530),  <  ML.  tor- 
mentilla: see  tormentil.}  1.  A  former  genus  of 
plants,  now  reduced  to  a  section  of  Potentilla, 
including  those  species  whicli  have  the  parts  of 
the  flowers  in  fours.  The  tormentil  belongs  to 
this  section. — 2.  [Z.  c]  A  plant  of  this  subge- 
nus; tormentil. 

This  single  yellow  flower ...  la  a  iormentaia,  which  is 
good  against  the  plague. 

•A.  H.  Shortkouse,  John  Inglesant,  iii. 

tormentingly  (t6r-men'ting-li),  adv.  In  a  tor- 
menting manner;  in  a  manner  productive  of 
suffering. 

He  bounst  and  bet  his  head  tarmenUngly. 

Qaicoigne,  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bath. 

tormentingness   (tdr-men'ting-nes),  n.     The 

quality  of  being  tormenting.    Bailey,  1727. 
tormentiset,  n.    [ME.,  <  torment, «.]   Torment; 
torture. 

This  Seneca  the  wyse 
Chees  in  a  bath  to  deye  in  this  manere 
Rather  than  han  another  tormentyse. 

Chmuser,  Monk's  Tale,  1.  627. 

tormentor  (t6r-nien'tor)  ,n.   [<  ME .  tormentow, 
tu/rmemtour,  <  OF.  *tdrmentour  =  Sp.  tormenta- 
dm;  <  ML.  *tormentator  (cf .  tormentarius),  a  tor- 
turer,<  twrmentare,  torment:  see  torment,  v.1   1. 
One  who  or  that  which  torments.    EspeciaUy— (a) 
One  whose  office  it  is  to  Inflict  torture ;  an  executioner. 
Then  the  lorde  wonder  loude  laled  &  cryed, 
&  talkez  to  his  tormetiUourez:  "takez  hym,"  he  biddez, 
"Byndez  byhynde,  at  his  bak,  bothe  two  his  handez, .  .  . 
Stik  hym  stifly  in  stokez." 

AUiteraMw  Poeme  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  154. 
Thre  strokes  in  the  nekke  he  smoot  hir  tho, 
The  toTTfientour.   CTiaitcer,  Second  Nun's  Tale,  1.  527. 
(b)  One  who  or  that  which  causes  pain  or  anguish;  a  cause 
of  suffering  or  great  distress. 

These  words  hereafter  thy  tormeiitars  be ! 

Shak.,  Kich.  II.,  11. 1.  136. 
Louis  XI. f  whose  closeness  was  indeed  his  torm&ntor. 
Bacon,  Friendship  (ed.  1887). 

2.  In  agri.,  an  instrument  for  reducing  a  stiff 
soil.  It  is  somewhat  like  a  harrow,  but  runs  on  wheels, 
and  each  tine  is  furnished  with  a  hoe  or  share  that  cuts 
up  the  ground. 

3.  Alongforkusedby  a  ship's  cook  to  take  meat 
out  of  the  coppers. — 4.  In  theatrical  use,  one  of 
the  elaborately  painted  wings  which  stand  in 
the  first  grooves. —  5.  Same  as  baclc-scratcher. 

Also  tormenter. 
tormentress  (tdr-men'tres),  n.   [<  tormentor  + 
-ess.']    A  woman  who  torments. 

Fortune  ordinarily  commeth  after  to  whip  and  punish 

them,  as  the  scourge  and  tarmentresee  of  glorie  and  honour. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxviil.  i. 

tormentryt,  »•  [ME.  tormentrie;  <  torment  + 
-ry.1    Affliction;  distress. 

If  she  be  rlche  and  of  heigh  parage, 
Than  seistow  it  is  a  tormentrie 
To  soffren  hire  pride  and  hire  malencolie. 

Chmuser,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  L  251. 

tormentum  (t6r-men'tum),   ». ;  pi.  tormenta 
(-ta).    [h.:  see  torment.]    1.  Anciently,  a  kind 
of  catapult  having  many  foiins.-^2.   A  light 
piece  of  ordnance. —  3.  A  whirligig. 
EeatlesB  as  a  whh:ling  tormentum. 

Ca/rlyle,  in  Froude,  Life  in  London,  v. 

4.  In  med.,  a  name  formerly  applied  to  obstruc- 
tive intestinal  disorders,  probably  specifically 
to  intussusception. 

tormina  (tdr'mi-na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  L.  tormina, 
griping  pains,  <  iorquere,  twist,  wrench:  see 
tortl.  Cf.  torment.]  Severe  griping  pains  in 
the  bowels ;  gripes;  eoUc. 

torminal  (tdr'nu-nal),  a.    Same  as  torminous. 

torminons  (t6r'mi-nus),  «.  [<  tormina  +  -otis.] 
Afiected  with  tormina;  characterized  by  grip- 
ing pains. 

tormodont  (t6r'm6-dont),  a.  [<  &r.  rdp/ws,  a 
hole  or  socket,  +'  bSovc  (bdovr-)  =  E.  tooth.] 
Socketed,  as  teeth;  having  socketed  teeth,  as 
a  bird.    See  Odontotormee. 

They  differ  from  recent  Carinate  birds  in  degree  only, 

viz..  by  their  tormodmt  teeth  and  amphicoelous  vertebrse. 

'    "^  Mature,  XXXIX.  178. 

tomi  (torn),  p,  a.  [Pp.  of  tear\]  In  bot., 
having  deep  and  irregular  marginal  incisions, 
as  if  produced  by  tearing;  lacerate. 

toni2  (t6rn),  n.  If.  A  Middle  English  form  of 
twn. — 2.  In  her.,  a  bearing  representing  an  an- 

.  cient  spinning-wheel. 
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tornadet  (t6r-nad'),  n.  [See  tornado.]  A  tor- 
nado.    Bailey,  1727. 

Inured  to  danger's  direst  form, 
Tomade  and  earthquake,  flood  and  storm. 

Seott,  Rokeby,  i.  8. 
tornadic  (t6r-nad'ik),  a.     [<  tornado  -I-  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to,  characteristic  of,  or  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  tornado. 

Four  series  of  storms  of  tornadic  character  have  passed 
over  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  Amer.  Meteor.  Jour.,  I.  7. 

tornado  (t6r-na'd6),  n. ;  pi.  tornadoes  (-doz). 
[With  the  common  change  of  terminal  -a  to  -o,  to 
give  the  word  a  more  Spanish  look  (also  some- 
times torTOa(Ze),<  Sp.  (andPg.)  tornada,  a.  vetum, 
or  turning  about  (applied  appar.  at  one  time  by 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  sailors  to  a  whirling 
wind  at  sea),  <  tornar,  turn,  <  L.  tornare,  turn: 
see  turn.  The  Pg.  name  is  travado;  the  Sp. 
name  is  turbonada.]  A  violent  squall  or  whirl- 
wind of  small  extent. 

They  were  all  together  in  a  plumpe  on  Christmasse-eve 
was  two  yere,  when  the  great  floud  was,  and  there  stird 
up  such  temadoe  and  furicanos  of  tempests. 

Nathe,  Lenten  Stuffe  (HarL  Misc.,  YI.  164). 

We  had  fine  weather  while  we  lay  here,  only  some  tor- 
nadoes, or  thunder-showers.    Dampier,  Voyages,  an.  1681. 

Specifically — (a)  On  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  from  Cape 
Verd  to  the  equator,  a  squall  of  great  Intensity  and  of 
short  duration,  occurring  during  the  summer  months, 
but  most  frequently  and  with  greatest  violence  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  rainy  season.  On  the  western 
part  of  the  coast,  near  Sierra  Leone,  these  squalls  come 
from  easterly  points,  and  blow  off  shore;  while  on  the 
eastern  part  of  the  coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Niger, 
they  occasionally  blow  on  shore,  partly  because  of  a 
variation  in  the  direction  of  the  squall,  and  partly  be- 

.  cause  of  a  different  trend  of  the  coast.  The  squall  is 
marked  by  peculiar,  dense,  arched  masses  of  dark  cloud, 
furious  gusts  of  wind,  vivid  lightning,  deafening  thunder, 
and  torrents  of  rain ;  it  produces  a  slight  rise  in  the  barom- 
eter and  a  fall  of  temperature  amounting  on  the  average 
to  9°  Fahr.  Similar  squalls  in  other  tropical  regions  are 
usually  known  by  the  hame  of  arched  emaUs,  but  are 
sometimes  also  called  torTUidoea.  The  pnncipal  period 
when  these  squalls  occur  (namely,  at  the  change  of  the 
seasons  or  of  the  monsoons)  is  that  in  which  great  quan- 
tities of  vapor-laden  air  are  stopped  by  a  land-wind,  and 
accumulate  near  the  coast,  producing  a  hot,  sultry,  un- 
stable state  of  the  atmosphere.  The  tornado  is  the  over- 
turning process  by  which  the  atmosphere  regains  its  sta- 
bility. The  wind  ordinarily  turns  through  two  or  three 
points  during  its  progress,  but  in  general  a  complete 
cyclonic  motion  is  not  established.  (&)  In  the  United 
States,  east  of  the  100th  meridian,  a  whirlwind  of  small 
radius  and  of  highly  destructive  violence,  usually  seen  as 
a  whirling  funnel  pendent  from  a  mass  of  black  cloud,  oc- 
cuiring  most  frequently  in  the  southeast  quadrant  of  an 
area  of  low  pressure  several  hundred  miles  from  its  cen- 
ter, and  having  a  rapid  progressive  movement,  generally 
toward  the  northeast.  The  principal  condition  precedent 
to  the  formation  of  a  tornado,  just  as  for  a  thunder-storm, 
is  an  unstable  state  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  tornado  a 
whirling  motion  from  right  to  left,  of  tremendous  energy. 
Is  generated  in  a  mass  of  clouds,  and  is  often  maintained 
for  several  hours,  while  in  the  ordinary  thunder-storm  a 
complete  cyclonic  motion  probably  seldom  becomes  estab- 
lished. Tornadoes  generally  arise  just  after  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day,  when  the  atmosphere  has  its  maximum 
instability;  the  mouths  of  greatest  frequency  are  April, 
May,  June,  and  July.  The  destruction  in  a  tornado  may 
be  caused  either  by  the  surface  wind  which  is  forced  in  on 
all  sides  to  feed  the  ascending  current  of  the  tornado-fun- 
nel, or  by  the  gyrating  winds  of  the  funnel  itself  when 
sufficiently  low  to  come  within  the  reach  of  buildings ;  in 
the  latter  case  no  structure,  however  strongly  built,  is 
apparently  able  to  withstand  the  wind's  enormous  force. 

tornaria  (t6r-na'ri-a),  n.  [NL. ,  <  tornus,  a  lathe 
(see  turn),  +  -aria.]  The  echinopsedic-Uke 
larva  of  Balanoglossus,  bearing  a  great  resem- 
blance to  the  larvsB  of  some  of  the  echinoderms, 
as  starfishes;  originally  the  name  of  a  pseudo- 
genus,  retained  to  designate  the  objects  defined. 
See  Balanoglossus  (with  cut). 

tornarian  (t6r-na'ri-an),  a.  [<  tornaria  +  -an.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tornaria ;  resembling  the 
larva  of  Balanoglossus. 

Tornatella  (t6r-na-tel'a),  n.  [NL.  (Lamarck, 
1812),  <  L.  tornatus,  turned  in  a 
lathe,  <  tornare,  turn  (see  turn), 
+  dim.  term,  -ella.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Tornatellidse : 
same  as  Actseon. 

Tornatellidse  (t&r-na-tel'i-de),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  <  Tornatella  +  -idse.] 
That  family  of  opisthobranchiate 
gastropods  whose  type  genus  is 
Tornatella,  having  a  developed  spi-  Tomateiia  tor- 
ral  shell:  same  as  ^ci^ojiid*.  """"• 

torn-crenate  (torn'kre^nat),  a.  In  6o<.,  crenate 
in  having  the  margin  torn,  as  certain  lichens. 

torn-down  (tom'domi),  a.  an^n.  I.  a.  Eough; 
riotous;  turbulent;  rebellious;  ungovernable; 
hence,  overpowering  of  its  kind.  [Prov.  Eng. 
and  U.  S.] 

Tou  know  I  was  a  girl  oust ;  led  the  General  a  dance  of 
it  I  tell  vou.    Yes,  a  real  tam-d/yam  piece  I  was ! 
' '  ^  "■="  '  jjr  jif.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  xxxii. 
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II.  n.  An  unruly  or  unmanageable  person. 
[Prov.  Eng.  and  U.  S.] 

tomeamentf,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  tourna- 
ment. 

tornilla,  tomillo  (t6r-nil'a,  -6),  n.  [Mexican 
name,  <  Sp.  tornillo,  a  sorevv,  dim.  of  torno,  turn, 
turning-wheel :  see  turn.]  The  screw-pod  mes- 
quit.     See  m^squit'^. 

tomi^liet,  n.    See  tourniquet. 

tomography  (t6r-nog'ra-fi),  n.  [Irreg.  <  tor- 
n^ado)  +  (Jr.  -jpafia,  <  ypaipeiv,  write.]  The  de- 
scription and  theory  of  tornadoes.     [Bare.] 

torobt,  V.  t.  [ME.  torobben;  <  to-2  -f-  robh]  To 
steal  wholly ;  take  entirely  away. 

My  yoye,  myn  herte  ye  all  tcrotbydd, 
The  chylde  ys  dedd  that  soke  my  breste ! 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  47.    (Eailiwell.) 

toroidal  (to-roi'dal),  a.  [<  toreS,  torus,  +  -oid  + 
-al.]  Having  a  stape  like  an  anchor-ring,  or  a 
surface  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a  circle 
about  a  line  in  its  plane ;  pertaining  to  such  a 
surface,  or  to  a  family  of  such  surfaces.— To- 
roidal ftmction.    See  function. 

torose  (to'ros),  a.    Same  as  torous. 

torosity  (to-ros'i-ti);  »•  [<  torose  +  -dty.]  The 
state  of  being  torous;  muscular  strength;  mus- 
cularity.   Bailey,  1727. 

torotoro  (to'ro-to'ro),  n.  [Native  name.]  A 
Papuan  kingfisher,  Syma  torotoro. 

torous  (to'rus),  a.  [<  L.  torosus,  full  of  muscle 
or  flesh,  <  torus,  a  bulging,  a  protuberance, 
muscle:  see  torus.]  Bulging;  swelling;  mus- 
cular. Specifically — (a)  In  bot. ,  cylindrical,  with  bulges 
or  constrictions  at  intervals ;  swelling  in  knobs  at  inter- 
vals. (&)  In  zool.,  protuberant;  knobbed;  tuberculated. 
Also  torose. 

tor-ouzel  (tdr'S-'zl),  n.  The  ring-ouzel.  [Dev- 
onshire, Eng.] 

Torpedinidse  (t6r-pe-din'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Torpedo  {-din-)  +  4dse.]  A  family  of  batoid 
fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Torpedo;  the  elec- 
tric rays,  noted  for  their  power  of  giving  shocks 
by  means  of  a  sort  of  galvanic  battery  with 
which  they  are  provided,  in  this  respect  the  elec- 
tric rays  are  peculiar  among  elasmobranchs,  though  some 
fishes  of  a  different  class  are  provided  with  similar  organs 
(the  electric  eels  and  electric  catflshes).  The  torpedoes  are 
large  rays,  of  6  genera  and  about  15  species,  found  in  most 
seas.  The  trunk  is  broad  and  smooth ;  the  tail  compara- 
tively short,  with  a  rayed  caudal  fin  and  commonly  two 
rayed  dorsals,  the  first  of  which  is  over  or  behind  the  ven- 
trals.  The  electric  organs  are  a  pair,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  trunk  anteriorly,  between  the  pectoral  fins  and  the 
head.    See  cuts  under  tfirpedo.  • 

torpedinoid  (t6r-ped'i-noid),  a.  [<  NL.  Tor- 
pedvnoidea,  q.  v.]  Of  the  nature  of  the  elec- 
tric ray;  related  or  belonging  to  the  Torpedi- 
noidea. 

Torpedinoidea  (t&r-ped-i-noi'de-jj),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Torpedo  (-din-)  +  (Jr.  eZdof,  form,  resemblance.] 
The  electric  rays,  rated  as  a  superfamily  con- 
trasted with  Baioidea  and  Pristoidea. 

torpedinous  (tdr-ped'i-nus),  a.  [<  L.  torpedo 
(-din-),  torpedo,  -I-  -ous.]  Shocking  or  benumb- 
ing like  a  tor- 
pedo. [Rare.]  cS[$_ 

Fishy  were  his 
eyes,    Uyrpedintms 
was  his  manner. 
De  Quincey. 
[(/mp.  Diet.) 

torpedo  (tdr- 
pe '  do),  n. ; 
pi.  torpedoes 
(-doz).  [For- 
merly also  tor- 
psedo,  torpi- 
do;  =  Sp.  Pg. 
torpedo  =  It. 
torpedine  (cf. 
F.  torpille  = 
It.  torpiglia), 
a  torpedo, 
cramp-fish,  <L. 
torpedo,  numb- 
ness, also 
a  torpedo, 
cramp-fish,  < 
torpere,  be- 
numb: seetor- 
pent,  torpid.] 
1.  A  fish  of  the 
genus  Torpedo  or  family  Torpedinidse;  an  elec- 
tric ray;  a  cramp-fish  or  numb-fish. 

Tormdo  is  a  fisshe,  but  who-so  handeleth  hym  shalbe 
lame  &  defe  of  lymmes,  that  he  shall  fele  no  thyng. 

Bailees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  239. 

The  Tmpeedo  or  Cramp-fish  came  also  to  our  hands,  but 
we  were  amazed  (not  knowing  that  fish  but  by  its  quality) 
when  a  sudden  trembling  seazed  on  us :  a  device  it  has  to 


Torpedo,  its  electric  apparatus  displayed. 

b,  branchise ;  c,  brain  ;  e,  electric  organ  ; 
g,  cranium :  me,  spinal  cord ;  «,  nerves  to 
pectoral  fins;  »/,  lateral  nerves;  ^/.branches 
of  pneumogastric  to  the  electric  organ ;  o,  eye. 


torpedo 

beget  liberty,  by  evaporatiug  a  cold  breath  to  stuplfle 
Buob  as  either  touch  or  hold  a  thing  that  touches  It. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels  (ed.  163s),  p.  349. 

2.  [cop.]  [NL.  (Dum6rU,  1806).]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family 
Torpedinidse.  it  is  now 
restricted  to  electric  rays 
whose  trunk  is  very  broad 
and  disk-like,  evenly  round- 
ed in  front  and  on  the  sides, 
and  abruptly  contracted  at 
the  tail,  whose  caudal  fin  is 
well  developed,  and  which 
have  two  dorsals,  large  sep- 
arate ventrals,  and  the  skin 
perfectly  smooth.  They  are 
large  rays,  chiefly  of  Atlan- 
tic waters.  T.  oceidenMia, 
which  is  found  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  North 
America,  though  not  very 
common  there,  attains  a 
length  of  about  five  feet;  it 
is  nearly  uniform  blackish 
above,  and  white  below.  T. 

fa^rr^L  '"^J^^  opposite  Torpedo  ircrf^ccii«,tali,). 
coast,  IS  a  spotted  species.  i™     v     ^  i 

3.  An  explosive  device  belonging  to  either  of 
two  distinct  classes  o£  submarine  destructive 
agents  used  in  war — namely,  torpedoes  proper, 
whieh  are  propelled  against  an  enemy's  snip, 
and  more  or  less  stationary  submarine  mines, 
placed  where  a  hostile  vessel  would  be  likely  to 
come  within  range  of  their  destructive  effect. 
Of  the  first  class,  caued  also  qfensive  t&rpedoes,  there  are 
three  principal  types ;  (a)  the  locomotive  torpedo,  which 
class  includes  the  Whitehead  and  many  other  patterns 
generally  designated  by  the  name  of  the  inventor ;  (ft)  the 
towing  or  otter  torpedo;  and  (c)  the  spar-  or  outrigger-tor- 
pedo. The  Whitehead  torpedo,  or  fish-torpedo,  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  cigar-shaped  vessel  from  14  to  19  feet  in  length, 
and  from  14  to  19  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  made  of  steel 
or  phosphor-bronze,  and  divided  into  compartments.  The 
forward  compartment  carries  the  explosive  charge  wi^ 
the  fuse,  to  be  fired  on  impact ;  the  next,  condensed  air ; 
the  third  (the  balance-chamber),  the  mechanism  by  which 
its  course  is  adjusted ;  and  the  next,  the  engine  which  is 
driven  by  the  compressed  air.  Back  of  the  engine-room 
is  an  air-chamber  designed  to  give  buoyancy.  The  torpedo 
is  driven  by  two  propellers,  revolving  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, and  obtains  a  speed  of  from  20  to  over  30  miles  an 
hour  for  about  600  to  1,000  yards.  The  torpedo  is  fitted 
with  four  rudders,  two  vertical  and  two  horizontal.  It 
is  expected  to  be  a  formidable  weapon,  but  thus  far  the 
results  from  its  use  have  not  justified  the  expectations. 
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charge  on  contact,  or  being  connected  by  electric  wires 
with  the  shore  and  fired  at  the  pleasure  of  the  operator. 
A  vast  deal  of  study  and  expense  has  been  devoted  to  the 

gerfection  of  torpedoes,  and  almost  all  governments  now 
ave  schools  for  the  instruction  of  naval  and  army  offi- 
cers in  torpedo-warfare.    See  torpedo-school. 

4.  Hence,  some  other  explosive  agent.  Speclfl- 
"illy— (o)  MUit.,  a  shell  buried  in  the  path  of  a  storming 

irty,  having  a  percussion  or  friction  device,  or  an  eleo- 
ical  arrangement  which  explodes  the  charge  when  the 
'ound  over  the  torpedo  is  trod  on.    (6)  A  danger-signal 
insisting  of  a  detonating  cartridge  laid  on  a  rail  of  a  rail- 
ay  and  exploded  by  the  wheels  of  a  passing  locomotive. 
)  A  small  quantity  of  an  explosive  wrapped  up  with  a 
imber  of  small  pebbles  in  a  piece  of  tissue-paper,  and 
:ploded  by  being  thrown  on  the  ground  or  against  some 
-ard  surface,  for  the  amusement  of  children,    (d)  A  car- 
tridge of  gunpowder,  dynamite,  nitroglycerin,  etc.,  ex- 
ploded In  an  oil-well  to  start  the  fiow  of  oil,  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  school  of  fish  to  destroy  great  numbers  of 
them,  and  for  other  purposes. 

5.  In  med.,  narcosis ;  stupor.  [Eare.]  — Bren- 
nan  torpedo,  a  locomotive  torpedo  designed  chiefly  for 
the  defense  of  harbors  and  rivers.  It  is  propelled  by  the 
rapid  unwinding  (by  means  of  an  engine  external  to  the 
torpedo)  of  two  flue  steel  wires  wound  about  drums  within 
thetorpedo,  which  are  connected  with  two  propeller-shafts. 
It  can  be  steered  by  the  operator,  and  is  under  his  con- 
trol until  it  strikes  the  enemy.—  Howell  torpedo,  an 
automobile  torpedo  used  in  the  United  States  navy.  It 
is  propelled  by  a  fly-wheel  weighing  about  100  pounds, 
which  is  made  to  revolve  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  just 
before  the  torpedo  is  discharged. 

torpedo  (tdr-pe'do),  V.  [<  torpedo,  m.]    I.  trans. 
To  attack  with  toipedoes ;  explode  a  torpedo 
under  or  in. 
II.  intrans.    To  use  or  explode  torpedoes. 

torpedo-anchor  (t6r-pe'do-ang'kor),  n.  An  an- 
chor of  any  form  for  securing  a  submarine  tor- 
pedo in  position. 

torpedo-boat  (tdr-pe'do-bot),  n.  Naut.,  a  boat 
specially  designed   (or  used)  for  carrying  or 


United  States  Torpedo-boat "  Cushlng.' 


Whitehead  Torpedo. 
A,  air-chamber ;  B,  balance-chamber ;  C,  buoyancy-chamber ;  Dt 
explosive  head ;  E,  engine-room. 

In  other  patterns  the  motive  power  is  supplied  by  com- 
pressed gas.  In  several  inventions  a  reel  of  insulated  wire 
in  the  stern  ispaid  outas  the  vessel  proceeds,  keeping  up 
communication  with  the  shore,  and  a  small  flag  or  staff 
above  water  indicates  its  whereabouts — an  electrical  ap- 
paratus in  connection  with  the  reel  of  wire  affording  the 


J—. 


Sims-Edison  Torpedo. 


In  this  the  torpedo  a  is  carried  by  a  float  b,  with  indicators  c  which, 
when  elevated  as  Indicated  in  full  outline,  show  its  position.  The 
propeller  g  and  rudder  d  are  each  operated  by  an  electric  current 
sent  through  the  cable  f,  the  steering  being  performed  from  the 
torpedo-station  and  guided  by  observation  of  the  indicators ;  y  is  the 
motor ;  k,  explosive  charge ;  i,  firing  mechanism ;  J,  sharp  steel 
blade  for  severing  cables,  ropes,  or  other  obstructions.  The  torpedo 
may  be  used  by  war-vessels,  as  well  as  from  land-stations,  travel- 
ing  by  its  own  power  about  loo  feet  ahead  of  the  ship,  to  which  it  is 
attached  by  electric  snap-cables.  When  released  it  may  proceed,  at 
full  speed,  guided  by  the  pilot,  in  the  direction  desired,  when  passing 
under  an  oDstruction,  such  as  floating  timber,  etc.,  the  indicators  are 
pressed  baclcward,  as  shown  in  dotted  outhne,  and  automatically 
resume  their  position  after  the  obstruction  is  passed. 

means  of  starting,  stopping,  directing,  or  firing  it.  Va- 
rious forms  of  towing  torpedoes  have  been  devised,  of 
which  the  best-known  is  that  of  Commander  Harvey, 
K.  N.  This  torpedo  is  towed  on  the  quarter  of  the  attack- 
ing vessel,  and  is  so  attached  to  the  tow-line  as  to  pull  the 
line  out  at  an  angle  with  the  course  of  the  attacking  ves- 
sel, which  endeavors  to  manoeuver  so  as  to  draw  the  tor- 
pedo under  the  hull  of  an  enemy  and  explode  its  charge 
on  contact  by  a  trigger-bolt ;  but  in  practice  it  has  not 
been  successful,  and  in  the  navies  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  has  been  withdrawn  from  use.  The 
spar-  or  outrigger -torpedo  consists  of  a  metal  case  contain- 
ing the  explosive  (guncotton,  gunpowder,  dynamite,  etc.) 
and  fitted  with  a  fuse  so  arranged  as  to  explode  by  means 
of  an  electric  current  or  by  contact  with  the  him  of  an 
enemy's  ship.  It  is  fastened  on  the  end  of  a  spar  or  out- 
rigger, which  may  be  attached  to  the  bows  of  a  small  steam- 
er built  on  purpose,  may  be  protruded  under  water  from 
a  properly  fitted  vessel,  or  may  be  carried  on  a  spar  pro- 
jecting from  the  stem  or  the  side  of  an  ordinary  man-of- 
war.  The  general  leaning  seems  now  to  be  in  favor  of 
•automobile  torpedoes  projected  from  the  bows  or  side  of 
specially  constructed  vessels  of  great  speed.  Stationary 
torpedoes,  or  submarine  mines,  placed  in  channels  or  har- 
bors to  prevent  the  approach  of  an  enemy's  vessels,  usu- 
ally consist  of  a  strong  water-tight  metu  case  contain- 
ing an  efficient  explosive,  and  having  fuses  to  explode  the 


discharging  torpedoes ;  specifically,  a  steamer 
of  small  size  and  high  speed  designed  for  this 
use  exclusively. — Torpedo-boat  catcher,  or  tor- 
pedO-gimboat,  a  war-vessel  of  considerable  size,  but 
smaller  than  a  cruiser,  designed  to  overtake  and  destroy 
torpedo-boats.  Yessels  of  this  type  have  generally  failed 
to  attain  the  necessary  speed.—  Torpedo-boat  de- 
stroyer, a  war-vessel  somewhat  larger  than  the  typical 
torpedo-boat  but  smaller  than  the  torpedo-boat  catcher, 
having  such  speed  and  armament  as  to  be  able  to  over- 
take and  destroy  torpedo-boats.  These  vessels  have  at- 
tained a  very  high  rate  of  speed.  They  are  practically 
"magnified  torpedo-boats,"  capable  of  acting  either  as 
sea-going  torpedo-boats  or  as  destroyers. 

torpedo-boom  (t6r-pe'd6-b()m),  n.  A  spar  for 
carrying  a  torpedo,  either  projected  from  a 
boat  or  vessel,  or  anchored  to  the  bed  of  a 
channel. 

torpedo-catcher  (tdr-pe'do-kaoh'fer),  n.  Same 
as  torpedo-boat  catcher.    See  torpedo-boat. 

torpedo-director  _(t6r-pe'd6-di-rek"tor),  n.  An 
instrument  for  aiming  a  torpedo-tube,  it  is 
placed  at  some  distance  from  the  tube,  and  consists  es- 
sentially of  a  .graduated  arc  with  devices  which,  when 
properly  adjusted  for  the  direction  of  the  tube,  the  speed 
of  the  torpedo,  and  the  speed  of  both  the  vessel  and  the 
enemy,  give  the  proper  line  of  sight  for  discharge. 

torpedoist  (t&r-pe'do-ist),  n.  [<  torpedo  +  -ist.'] 
One  who  uses  or  who  advocates  the  use  of  tor- 
pedoes.    [Beeent.] 

torpedo-net  (t6r-pe'd6-net),  n.  A  network  of 
steel  or  iron  wire  hung  around  a  ship  and 
boomed  off  by  spars  to  intercept  torpedoes  or 
torpedo-boats.  When  not  in  use  it  is  stopped 
up  alongside  the  ship. 

torpedo-netting  (t6r-pe'd6-net*ing),  n.  Same 
as  torpedo-net. 

torpedo-officer  (t6r-pe'd6-of"i-s6r),  n.  One  of 
the  line  ofSoers  of  a  man-of-war  whose  special 
duty  it  is  to  supervise  and  care  for  the  torpe- 
does and  their  fittings. 

torpedo-school  (t6r-pe'd6-skei),  n.  A  govern- 
ment school  for  teaching  officers  and  enlisted 
men  of  the  army  and  navy  the  construction  and 
use  of  torpedoes,  in  the  United  states  a  torpedo-school 
for  the  navy  has  been  established  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  and  for  the  army  at  Willett's  Point,  New  York. 

torpedo-spar  (t6r-p§ 'do-spar),  n.  A  wooden  or 
iron  spar  projecting  from  the  bows  or  side  of  a 
steamer,  and  on  the  end  of  which  a  torpedo  is 
carried. 

torpedo-tube  (t6r-pe'd6-tub),«.  SameasZa««cft- 
ing-tube. 


torpor 

torpelnesst,  ».  [ME. ;  as  torple  +  -ness.1  In- 
stability. 

torpent  (t6r'pent),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  torpen(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  torper'e,  benumb.  Cf.  torpid.}  I.  a. 
Benumbed;  numb;  incapable  of  activity  or 
sensibility;  torpid;  dull;  dim.     [Bare.] 

II,  n.  A  medicine  that  diminishes  the  ex- 
ertion of  the  irritative  motions.  Imp.  Diet. 
[Bare.] 

torpescence  (tdr-pes'ens),  n.  [<  torpeseen(t)  -I- 
-ce.]  The  state  of  being  torpescent ;  the  qual- 
ity of  becoming  torpent;  torpidity;  numbness; 
insensibility.     [Bare.] 

torpescent  (t6r-pes'ent),  a.  [<  L.  ton)escen{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  torpescere,  grow  numb  or  stiff,  inceptive 
of  torpere,  be  numb:  see  torpent.']  Becoming- 
torpent ;  growing  torpid  or  benumbed.   [Bare.] 

Of  gold  tenacious,  their  torpescent  soul 
Clenches  their  coin,  and  what  electral  fire 
Shall  solve  the  frosty  gripe,  and  bid  it  fiow? 

Shenstone,  Economy,  1. 

torpid  (t6r'pid),  a.  and  n.     [<  L.  torj^idus,  be- 
numbed, torpid,  <  torpere,  be  numb,  stiff,  or  tor- 
pid.]  I,  a.  1.  Benumbed;  insensible;  inactive. 
November  dark 
Checks  vegetation  in  the  torpid  plant 
Expos'd  to  his  cold  breath. 

Cowper,  Task,  iii.  468. 

2.  Specifically,  dormant,  as  an  animal  in  hiber- 
nation or  estivation,  when  it  passes  its  time  in 
sleep:  as,  a  torpid  snake. — 3.  Figuratively, 
dull;  sluggish;  apathetic. 

Now  to  the  church  behold  the  mourners  come, 

Sedately  torpid  and  devoutly  dumb. 

Crdbte,  Works,  I.  16. 

The  love  of  children  had  never  been  quickened  in  Hep. 
zibah's  hearty  and  was  now  torpid,  if  not  extinct. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Oables,  IL 

4.  Pertaining  to  the  torpids,  or  Lent  boat- 
races  at  Oxford.    See  II.    [Oxford  slang.] 

The  Torpid  Itaces  last  six  days. 

Dickens's  Diet,  Oitford,  p.  18. 

II,  n.  1.  A  second-class  racing-boat  at  Ox- 
ford, corresponding  to  the  slogger  of  Cambridge; 
also,  one  of  the  crew  of  such  a  boat.  [Oxford 
slang.] 

The  torpids  being  filled  with  the  refuse  of  the  rowing- 
men  —  generally  awkward  or  very  young  oarsmen. 

T.  E'ughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  II.  iv. 
2.  pi.  The  Lent  boat-races  at  Oxford.     [Ox- 
ford slang.] 
torpidity  (tfir-pid'i-ti),  n.     [<  torpid  +  -ity.] 

1.  Insensibility   numbness;  torpor;  apathy. — 

2.  In  eool.,  a  dormant  state  in  which  no  food 
is  taken;  the  condition  of  an  animal  in  hiber- 
nation or  estivation,  when  it  passes  its  time  in 
the  winter  or  summer  sleep;  dormancy. — 3. 
Dullness;  sluggishness;  stupidity. 

Genius,  likely  to  be  lost  in  obscurity,  or  chilled  to  tor- 
pidity in  the  cold  atmosphere  of  extreme  indigence. 

V.  Knox,  Grammar  Schools. 

torpidly  (t6r'pid-li),  ad/o.  In  a  torpid  manner ; 
in  consequence  of  numbness,  insensibility,  or 
apathy;  sluggishly;  slowly;  stupidly. 

torpidness  (t6r'pid-nes),  n.  Torpidity;  tor- 
por. 

The  exercise  of  this  faculty  .  .  .  keeps  it  from  rust  and 
torpidness.  Sir  U.  Hale,  Grig,  of  Mankind,  p.  3. 

torpify  (t6r'pi-fi),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  torpified, 

ppr.  torpifying.    [<  L.  torpefacere,  make  numb, 

<  torpere,  be  numb,  +  facere,  make  (see  -fy).] 

To  make  torpid;  stupefy;  numb;  blunt. 

They  [sermons]  are  not  harmless  if  they  torpify  the 

~    "     ,  Doctor,  xxvii. 


understanding. 
torpitude  (t&r'pi-tud),  n.    [Irreg.,  <  iorpi(d)  + 
-tude.]     Torpor;  torpidity;  dormancy,  as  of 
animals.    See  torpidity,  2. 

Able  to  exist  in  a  kind  of  torpitude  or  sleeping  state 
without  any  food.  Derham,  Physico-Theol.,  viii.  5. 

torplet,  i>-  »•  [ME.  torplen;  origin  obscure. 
Cf.  torfel.  Cf .  topple.  Hence  torpelness.]  To 
fall  headlong;  topple.  , 

The  thet  nappeth  upon  belle  brerde,  he  torpleth  ofte  al 
in  er  he  lest  wene.  Aneren  Riwle,  p.  324. 

torpor  (t6r'por),  n.  [=  F.  torpeur  =  Sp.Pg. 
torpor  =  It.  torpore,  <  L.  torpor,  numbness,  < 
torpere,  be  numb  or  torpid:  see  torpent,  torpid.] 

1.  Loss  of  motion  or  sensibility;  numbness  or 
inactivity  of  mind  or  body;  torpidity;  torpid- 
ness; dormancy;  apathy;  stupor:  as,  the  tor- 
por of  a  hibernating  animal;  the  torpor  of  in- 
toxication or  of  grief. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  [Rip  Van  Winkle]  could  get 
into  the  regular  track  of  gossip,  or  could  be  made  to  com- 
prehend the  strange  events  that  had  taken  plaee  during 
his  torpor.  Irving,  Sketeh-Book,  p.  64. 

2.  Dullness;  sluggishness;  apathy;  stupidity. 


torpor 

The  same  torpor,  as  regarded  the  capacity  for  intellec- 
tual effort,  accompanied  me  home. 

HawtTurme,  Scarlet  Letter,  Int.,  p.  89. 

torporiflc  (t6r-po-rif' ik),  a.  [<  L.  torpor,  numb- 
ness, +  facere,  make  (see  -fio)-2  Producing  tor- 
por; torpifying;  stupefying. 

torquate  (tdr'kwat),  a.  [<  L.  torquatus,  wear- 
ing a  neok-ehain,  <  torques,  a  neck-chain:  see 
torque.']  In  eool.,  Tinged  about  the  neck;  col- 
lared, as  with  a  color,  or  by  the  peculiar  tex- 
ture, etc.,  of  hair  or  feathers  about  the  neck. 

torquated  (t6r'kwa-ted),  a.  [<  torquate  +  -ed^.'] 
1.  Having  or  wearing  a  torque. —  2.  In  zool., 
same  as  torquate. 

Torquatella  (t6r-kwa-tel'a),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of 
torquatus,  adorned  with  a'neok-ohain:  see  tor- 
quate.'] The  typical  genus  of  TorquatelUdse, 
having  a  plicate  and  extensile  membranous  col- 
lar, and  the  mouth  with  a  tongue-like  valve  or 
veliun.     T.  typica  inhabits  salt  water. 

Torquatelliaa  (tdr-kwa-tel'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Torquatella  +  -idx.]  A  family  of  peritrichous 
ciliate  infusorians,  typified  by  the  genus  Torqua- 
tella. These  animalcules  are  free-Bvrimming,  illoricate, 
and  more  or  less  ovate ;  the  anterior  ciliary  wreath  is  re- 
placed by  a  membranous  extensile  and  contractile  collar, 
which  is  perforated  centrally  by  the  oral  aperture. 

torque  (t6rk),  n.  [Also  tore;  =  It.  torque  =  tore, 
<  L.  torques,  torquis,  a  twisted  metal  neck-ring, 
a  necklace,  a  collar,  <  torquere,  twist :  see  tort.] 
1.  A  twisted  ornament  forming  a  necklace  or 


Torque,  with  manner  of  ffearing  it,  from  sculptures  on  the  sarcopha- 
gus of  Vigna  Amenaola,  Capitoline  Museum. 

collar  for  the  neck,  particularly  one  worn  by 
uncivilized  people,  and  of  such  a  make  as  to 
retain  its  rigidity  and  circular  form.  Such  a 
collar  was  considered  a  characteristic  attribute 
of  the  ancient  G-auls.    Also  torques. 

They  [the  Gauls]  wore  collars  and  torgues  of  gold,  neck- 
laces, and  bracelets,  and  strings  of  brightly-coloured 
beads,  made  of  glass  or  of  a  material  like  the  Egyptian 
porcelain.  C.  Elton,  Origins  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  115. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  habitually  wore  upon  their  arms 
twisted  bracelets  or  torgues,  or,  in  their  stead,  a  number 
of  simple  bracelets.  Etuye.  Brit.,  VI.  465. 

2.  In  meoh.,  the  moment  of  a  system-force  ap- 
plied so  as  to  twist  anything,  as  a  shaft  in  ma- 
chinery. 

The  torque,  or  turning  moment,  is,  in  a  series  dynamo, 
both  when  used  as  a  generator  and  when  used  as  a  motor, 
very  nearly  proportional  to  the  current. 

S.  P.  Thompson,  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery,  p.  46. 

torqued  (t6rkt),  a.  [<  OF.  torquer,  twist,  <  L. 
torquere,  twist  (see  torque),  +  -ed^.]  1.  Twist- 
ed; convoluted. 

On  this  West  shore  we  found  a  dead  flsh  floating,  which 
had  in  his  nose  a  borne  streight  and  torquet,  of  length 
two  yards  lacking  two  ynches.  HaMuyVi  Voyages,  HI.  35. 

2.  Twisted  like  a  rope :  said  of  metal-work. 
A  pair  of  ear-rings  of  base  silver,  the 

large  torqued  circles  of   which   were 
closed  by  a  sort  of  hook  and  eye. 

Archseologia,  XXXVII.  102. 

3.  In  her.,  same  as  targant. 
torquened  (t6r'kend),  a.     [Of. 

torqued,  twrken.]    In  her.,  same 

as  twrgant.  .  „  ,  .."'u    ■.  .. 

torques  (tdr'kwez),  n.    [L. :  see  *  Doiphm  haunent 
torqm.]    1.  Same  as  torque,  1. — 
2.  In  zool.,  any  collar  or  ring  around  the  neck, 
produced  by  the  color,  texture,  etc.,  of  the  pel- 
age, plumage,  or  integument. 

torquett,  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  torqued. 

torquist,  »•    [L. :  see  torque.]    A  torque. 

You  have  noe  lesse  surpris'd  then  oblig'd  mee  by  your 
account  of  the  Tormiis,  ...  the  most  ancient  and  most 
akin  to  it  of  all  that  I  have  seen  being  a  chaine  of  the 
same  metall  of  about  six  hundred  yeare  old,  taken  out  of 
Edward  the  Confessors  Monument  at  Westminster. 

Samuel  Pepys  (BUis's  Lit.  Letters,  p.  211). 

torreador, «.    See  toreador. 

torrefaction  (tor-e-fak'shon),  n.  [<  F.  torr^- 
f action,  <  L.  torref ace/re,  dry  by  heat:  see  tor- 
refy.] The  act  or  operation  of  torrefying;  the 
state  of  being  torrefied. 


6393 

Here  was  not  scorching  and  blistering,  but  a  vehement 
and  full  torr^aetim,.  Bp.  Hall,  Sermons,  xxxviii. 

torrefy  (tor'e-fi),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  torrefied, 
ppr.  torrefying.  [Also  torrify;  =  F.  torrifier 
=  It.  "torrefare,  <  L.  torrefacere,  dry  by  heat,  < 
torrere,  parch,  roast,  +  faeere,  make.]  To  dry 
or  parch  with  heat ;  roast. 

Things  become,  by  a  sooty  or  fuliginous  matter  pro- 
ceeding from  the  sulphur  of  bodies,  torrMed. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vi.  12. 
Bread  ,  .  .  toasted  hard  or  t^irrejied. 

Quom,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  364. 
Simply  torrifted  and  bruised,  they  [seeds  of  Theobroma 
Cacao\  constitute  the  cocoa  of  the  shops. 

Ure,  Diet.,  I.  669. 
Specifically^ — (a)  In  fnetol.,  to  roast  or  scorch,  as  metallic 
ores.  (6)  In  hhar.,  to  dry  or  parch,  as  drugs,  on  a  me- 
tallic plate  tiU  they  become  friable  or  are  reduced  to  any 
state  desired. 
torrent  (tor'ent),  a.  andre.  [<  F.  torrent  =  Pr. 
torrent  =  8p.  Pg.  It.  torrente,  a  torrent;  <  L. 
torren(t-)s,  burning,  scorching,  of  a  stream, 
boiling,  roaring,  rushing,  and  hence,  as  a  noun, 
a  rusmng  stream  (not,  as  some  explain  it,  lit.  a 
stream  of  water  that  'dries  up'  in  the  heat  of 
summer),  ppr.  of  torrere,  dry  by  heat,  parch, 
roast  (cf.  terra  for  *tersa,  'dry  land'),  =  Grr. 
ripaeadai,  become  dry,  =  Goth,  thairsan,  be  dry ; 
cf.  thaursus,  dry,  thaurstei,  etc.,  thirst,  =  Skt. 
V  tarsh,  thirst:  see  thirst.]  I,  a.  Rushing  in 
a  stream.     [Bare.] 

Fierce  Fhlegethon, 
Whose  waves  of  torrent  Ute  inflame  with  rage. 

MUtan,  P.  L.,  ii.  681. 

II.  n.  1.  A  rushing  stream,  as  of  water  or 
lava;  a  stream  flowing  rapidly  and  with  vio- 
lence, as  down  the  side  of  a  hill  or  over  a  preci- 
pice. 

And  so  flrste  we  come  to  Torrens  Cedron,  which  in  somer 
tyme  is  drye.  Sir  S.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  31. 

The  torrent  roar'd,  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews.  Shak.,  J.  C,  1.  2. 107. 

The  ghastly  torrent  mingles  its  far  roar 
With  the  breeze.  Shelley,  Alastor. 

2.  Figuratively,  a  violent  or  overwhelming  flow ; 
a  flood:  as,  a  torrent  of  abusive  words. 

I  know  at  this  time  a  celebrated  toast,  whom  I  allow  to 
be  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  her  sex,  that  in  the  pres- 
ence of  her  admirers  will  give  a  torrent  of  kisses  to  her 
oat.  '  Addison,  Tatler,  No.  121. 

Erasmus,  that  great  injured  name,  .  .  . 
Stemm'd  the  wild  torrent  of  a  barbarous  age. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  696. 

torrent-bow  (tor'ent-bo),  n.  A  bow  or  arch  of 
rainbow-like  or  prismatic  colors  formed  by  the 
refraction  and  reflection  of  rays  of  light  from 
the  spray  of  a  torrent;  an  iris. 

Item  those  four  jets  four  currents  in  one  swell 
Across  the  mountain  stream'd  below 

In  misty  folds  that,  floating  as  they  fell. 
Lit  up  a  torrent^iow.        Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 

torrent-duck  (tor'ent-duk),  n.  A  duck-like 
merganser  of  the  genus  Merganetta:  so  called 


torrid 

The  poetasters  [of  the  Russian  literary  world]  poured 
forth  their  feelings  with  torrenUal  recklessness. 

D.  M.  Wallace,  Russia,  p.  396. 
He  could  woo,  he  was  a  torrential  wooer. 

O.  Meredith,  The  Egoist,  xlvil. 
His  torrential  wealth  of  words.  T?ie  American,  VIII.  285. 
torrentiality  (to-ren-shi-al'i-ti),  TO.     [<  torrerir- 
Ual+  -iiy.]    The  character  of  being  torrential. 
[Bare.] 
torrentially  (to-ren'shal-i),  adv.    In  a  torren- 
tial manner;  copiously";  volubly. 
torrentine  (tor'en-tin),  a.     [=  OF.  torrenten; 
as  torrent  +  -ine^.]    Same  as  torrential.    Imp. 
Bid. 

torrett,  to.  A  variant  of  toret. 
Torreya  (tor'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Amott,  1838),  named 
after  Dr.  John'  Torrey,  1796-1873,  professor  of 
botany  at  Columbia  College,  New  York.]  A 
genus  of  conifers,  of  the  tribe  Taxese,  distin- 
guished from  the  related  genus  Taxus  by  the 
complete  or  partial  attachment  of  the  seed  to 
its  surrounding  capsule  or  berry,  and  by  an- 
ther-cells being  connate  in  a  semicircle,    it  in- 


Torrent-duck  iMer^'aneiia  armata),  adult  male. 

from  the  torrents  of  the  streams  which  they 
inhabit  in  the  Andes  from  Colombia  to  Chili. 
torrential  (to-ren'shal),  a.  [=  F.  torrenUel  — 
Sp.  torreneial;  as  torrent  + -i-al.]  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  resembling  a  torrent;  of  the  nature  of 
a  torrent:  as,  torrential  tATim. 

The  greater  magnitude  and  torrential  character  of  the 

rivers  of  that  [glacial]  period  were  no  doubt  due  to  the 

melting  during  summer  of  great  masses  of  snow  and  ice. 

J.  Croll,  Climate  and  Cosmology,  p.  116. 

3.  Produced  by  the  agency  of  rapid  streams, 
mountain  torrents,  and  the  like. 

The  asar  of  Sweden  are  merely  the  denuded  and  partially 
re-arranged  portions  of  old  torrential  gravel  and  sand,  and 
morainic  debris.  J-  OeOde,  Great  Ice  Age,  xxvii. 

3.  Figuratively,  fluent  and  copious;  voluble; 
overvroelming. 


Torreya  taxifolia. 
1,  branch  with  male  flowers ;  2.  branch  with  fruit ;  a,  a  male  ament. 

eludes  4  species,  2  natives  of  China  (see  Tcaya)  and  Japan, 
the  others  American  — I",  taxifolia  of  Florida  and  T.  Cali- 
fomiea  of  California.  They  are  evergreen  trees,  with  flat, 
linear,  two-ianked  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  yew,  but 
longer,  and  with  a  larger  ovoid  drupaceous  fruity  some- 
times 1\  inches  long.  The  Florida  species,  often  called 
Torrey-tree  or  savin,  is  locally  known  as  stinking  cedar 
(which  see,  under  sHrih).  The  western  species  is  the  Cali- 
fornia nutmeg. 

Torricellian  (tor-i-sel'i-an  or  tor-i-chel'i-an), 
a.    [<  Torricelli  (see  deL)  +  -an.]    Pertain- 
ing to  Evangelista   Torricelli,  an 
Italian  physicist   and  mathemati- 
cian (1608-47),  who,  in  1643,  discov- 
ered the  principle  on  which  the  ba- 
rometer is  constructed,  by  means  of 
an  experiment  called  from  him  the 
Torricellian  experiment.     This  experi- 
ment consisted  in  flUing  with  mercury  a 
glass  tube  closed  at  one  end  and  then  invert- 
ing it ;  the  open  end  was  then  brought  un- 
der the  surface  of  mercury  in  a  vessel,  when 
the  column  of  mercury  in  the  tube  was  ob- 
served to  descend  till  it  stood  at  a  height 
equal  to  about  30  inches  above  the  level  of 
the  mercury  in  the  vessel,  leaving  a  vacuum 
at  the  top,  between  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  column  and  that  of  the  tube.    This  ex- 
periment led  to  the  discovery  that  the  col- 
umn of  mercury  in  the  tube  is  supported  by 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  acting  on  the 
surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  vessel,  and  that 
this  column  is  an  exact  counterbalance  to 
the  atmospheric  pressure.    See  iarometer. — 
Torricellian  tube,  a  glass  tube  so  or  more 
inches  in  length,  open  at  one  end  and  her- 
metically sealed  at  the  other,  such  as  is  used 
in  the  barometer.— Torricellian  vacuum, 
a  vacuum  such  as  that  produced  by  flUiug  a  barometer- 
tube  with  mercury,  as  in  the  Torricellian  experiment ;  the 
vacuum  above  the  mercurial  column  in  the  barometer. 
torrid  (tor'id),  a.  [<  P.  torride  =  Pr.  torrid  =  Sp. 
t&rrido  =  Pg.  It.  torrido,  <  L.  torridus,  dry  vrith 
heat,  parched,  torrid,  <  torrere,  dry  by  heat, 
parch:  see  torreTO*.]     1.  Parched  and  dry  with 
heat,  especially  of  the  sun;  arid;  sultry;  hot; 
specifically,  noting  a  zone  of  the  earth's  surface. 
My  marrow  melts,  my  tainting  spirits  fry. 
In  th'  torrid  zone  of  thy  meridian  eye. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  v.  16. 

Through  torrid  tracts  with  fainting  steps  they  go. 
^  Goldsmith,  Des.  Vil.,  1.  843. 

3.  Burning;  scorching;  parching. 

The  brandish'd  sword  of  God  before  them  blazed. 
Fierce  as  a  comet ;  which  with  torrid  heat. 
And  vapour  as  the  Libyan  air  adust. 
Began  to  parch  that  temperate  clime. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  xjL  SSI, 


Apparatus  for 
Torricellian 
Experiment. 


torrid 

Torrid  zone,  in  geog.,  that  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
which  lies  between  the  tropics :  so  named  from  the  char- 
acter of  its  climate.  Taking  the  annual  quantity  of  heat 
received  from  the  sun  per  unit  surface  at  the  equator 
as  1,000,  the  relative  quantities  received  by  the  torrid, 
temperate,  and  frigid  zones  are  respectively  975,  757, 
and  454. 

torridity  (to-rid'i-ti),  m.  i<  torrid +  ^ty.']  The 
state  of  being  torrid. 

torridneSB  (tor'id-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing torrid;  the  state  of  being  very  hot  or 
parched. 

torrity,  V.  t.    See  torrefy. 

torritt,  a.  [MB.,  for  "tarred,  <  tor^  +  -e(J2.] 
Like  a  tiill ;  mountainous. 

A  tempest  hym  toke  o  the  torrit  ythes  [waves]. 
That  myche  laburt  the  lede  er  he  lond  caght. 

DentTwMm  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  13489. 

torrock,  n.    Same  as  tarrock. 

torrontes  (to-ron'tes),  n.  [Sp.  torront4s  (?).]  A 

variety  of  white  grape  grown  in  Spain. 
Tormbia  (to-ro'bi-a),  n.     [NL.  (Pries,  1828).] 

A  genus  of  pyrenom'yeetous 

fungi,  the  species  of  which 

are  now  referred  to  Cordy- 

ceps.     They  are  parasitic 

on  insects. 
torsade  (tdr-sad'), «.   [<  F. 

torsade,  a  twisted  fringe,  < 

for«,  twisted:  see  iorse.]   A 

twisted  or  spiral  molding, 

a  twisted  cord,  or  other  or-       ™«=t™''  fhi««s 

.  '  fTorruota  roveneli). 

nament. 

Some  of  them  hold  by  the  hand  little  children,  who  fol- 
low loiteringly,  with  their  beads  shaven,  and  on  the  crown 
a  tuft  of  hair  bound  up  and  lengthened  out  with  torsades 
of  red  wooL  Harper's  Mag.,  tXXVin.  753. 

torsaU  (tdr'sal),  n.    See  torsel. 

torsal^  (tdr'sal),  a.  [<  torse'i-  +  -al.2  Pertain- 
ing to  a  torse — Torsal  line,  in  geom.,  the  line  along 
which  a  plane  touches  a  surface  so  that  .the  remaining 
intersection  of  the  surface  with  the  plane  Is  of  an  order 
less  by  only  two  than  the  order  of  the  surface. 

torse^  (t6rs),  n.  [Formerly  also  torce;  <  OF. 
torse,  a  wreath,  twist,  wrench,  <  tors,  <  L.  tor- 
quere,  pp.  tortus,  twist:  see  torchX,  torO-.']  1. 
m  her.,  a.  heraldic  wreath.    See  wreath. 

A  very  early  example  of  the  wreath  or  torse  which  sup- 
ports the  crest,  consisting  of  a  twisted  cord  of  silk  of  two 
colours. 
Trans.  Hist.  Soe.  qf  Laneashire  and  Cheshire,  N.  S.,  p.  43. 

2.  [Cayley,  1871.]  In  math.,  a  developable. 
It  is  the  envelop  of  a  singly  infinite  series  of  straight  1  ines, 
each  coplanar  and  therefore  cutting  the  next.  The  locus 
of  the  plane  of  consecutive  lines  is  the  developable,  con- 
sidered as  a  degraded  surface ;  the  locus  of  the  point  of 
Intersection  of  consecutive  lines  is  a  skew  curve,  called 
the  edge  of  regression.    It  is  a  cuspidal  line. 

If  it  [the  system]  be  such  that  each  line  intersects  the 
consecutive  line^  then  it  is  a  developable  or  torse. 

Eneye.  Brit.,  X  417. 

torse^  (tdrs),  n.  [<  F.  torse,  <  It.  torso :  see 
torso."}    A  torso. 

Though  wanting  the  head  and  the  other  extremities,  it 
dug  from  a  ruin  the  torse  becomes  inestimable. 

Goldsmith,  Polite  Learning,  ill. 

torsel  (tdr'sel),  n.  [Appar.  <  OF.  *torselle,  dim. 
of  torse,  a  wreath:  see  torsel.]  i,  a  small 
twisted  scroll.;  anything  presenting  a  twisted 
form. — 2.  A  plate  or  block  of  wood  intro- 
duced in  a  wall  of  brickwork  for  the  end  of  a 
joist  or  beam  to  rest  on.  Also,  corruptly,  tor- 
sal,  tossel,  tassal,  tassel. 

When  you  lay  any  timber  on  brickwork,  as  tmsebi  for 
mantle  trees  to  lie  on,  or  lintels  over  windows,  lay  them 
in  loam.  J.  Moxon,  Mech.  Exercises. 

torshent  (tdr'shent),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  The 
youngest  child  and  pet  of  a  family.  Also  ab- 
breviated torsh.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

torsibility  (t6r-si-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  torstis,  pp. 
of  torquere,  twist,  +  Uble  +  -ity  (see  -bility).'] 
Capability  of  being  twisted. 

TortCbUUy  of  a  body  is  measured  in  the  simplest  case — 
that  of  a  rod  or  wire — in  terms  of  the  angle  through  which 
a  unit  of  force,  applied  at  the  distance  of  1  cm.  from  the 
axis  of  the  rod  or  wire,  can  twist  it.  The  resistance  to  tor- 
sion is  the  reciprocal  of  this  angle. 

A.  Daniell,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  234. 

torsion  (tdr'shon),  n.  [Formerly  also  tortion; 
<  F.  tofsion  =  ft.  torsio  =  Sp.  torsion  =  Pg.  ior- 
sao  =  It.  torzione,  <  LL.  torUo(n-),  torsio(n-),  a 
twisting,  wringing,  griping,  torture,  torment,  < 
L.  torquere,  pp.  twMs,  twist,  wring:  see  torP-.'] 
1.  The  act  or  effect  of  twisting;  a  forcible 
strain  of  a  solid  body  by  which  parallel  planes 
are  turned  relatively  to  one  another  round  an 
axis  perpendicular  to  them.  The  word  is  also  used, 
with  less  propriety,  in  pure  geometry,  to  signify  a  similar 
distortion  without  any  reference  to  resistance. 

The  force  of  torsum  is  proportional  to  the  angle  of  tor- 
tion. S.  P.  Thompson,  Elect  and  Mag.,  p.  16. 
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2.  A  wringing  or  wrenching,  as  of  pain;  a 
griping;  tormina.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

We  find  that  [in  effect]  all  purgers  have  in  them  a  raw 
spirit,  or  wind ;  which  is  the  principall  cause  of  tmtion 
in  the  stomach.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  39. 

Easeth  the  torsUm  of  the  small  guts. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  ii.  1. 

3.  In  surg.,  the  twisting  of  the  cut  end  of  a 
small  artery  in  a  wound  or  after  an  operation,  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  hemorrhage.  The  bleed- 
ing vessel  is  seized  with  a  forceps,  drawn  out  for  about 
one  fourth  of  an  inch,  and  twisted  round  several  times  till 
it  cannot  untwist  itself.—  Angle  of  tOIBion,  in  geom.,  the 
inclination  to  one  another  of  two  consecutive  osculating 
planes  to  a  non-plane  curve. — Coefficient  Of  torsion.  See 
(»«#cteji«.— Radius  of  torsion.  See  rodiMs.— Torsion 
balance,  an  instrument  for  measuring  horizontal  forces, 
consisting  of  an  arm  hung  at  its  center  of  gravli?  from  a 
wire,  fiber  of  silk,  or  something  of  the  lend.  The  hori- 
zontal force  is  so  arranged  that  it  shall  tend  to  make  the 
arm  revolve  and  thus  twist  the  wire,  and  is  balanced  by 
the  elasticity  of  the  wire  and  the  force  of  gravity.  Coulomb, 
the  inventor  of  the  balance  (1736-1806X  showed  that  the 
angle  of  torsion,  or  angle  through  which  the  arm  is  dis- 
placed from  the  jiosition  of  equilibrium,  is  proportional 
to  the  force,  or,  in  accurate  mathematical  language,  to 
the  twisting  moment  of  the  force.— Torsion  electrom- 
eter, an  electrometer  containing  a  torsion  balance  as  a 
part  of  it.  So  tarsUm  galvanometer,  etc. — Torsion  for- 
ceps, a  forceps  for  twisting  the  end  of  a  divided  artery  to 
stop  its  bleeding.— Torsion  Of  the  humerus,  a  seeming 
twist  of  the  shaft  of  the  human  humerus,  which  appears  to 
have  carried  the  line  of  the  transverse  axis  of  the  condyles 
to  an  angle  with  the  line  of  the  transverse  axis  of  the  head 
of  the  bone.  It  is  a  deceptive  appearance,  due  to  the 
spiral  course  of  the  musculospiral  nerve  and  superior  pro- 
funda artery  impressing  a  spiral  groove  upon  Uie  back  of 
the  bone.  The  idea  was-conceived  to  account  for  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  axes  of  the  head  and  condyles. 

torsional  (t6r'shgn-al),  a.  [<  torsion  +  -al.'\ 
Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in  torsion ;  of  the 
nature  of  torsion ;  characterized  by  torsion. 

Certain  breakages  of  this  class  may  ...  be  accounted 
for  by  the  action  of  a  torsional  ruptive  force  on  rounding 
curves.  The  Engineer,  T.YTY  492. 

torsionally  (tdr'shgn-al-i),  adv.  With,  by,  or 
through  torsion :  with'respect  to  torsion.  JTo- 
ture,  XLI.  198. 

torsionless  (t6r'shon-les),  a.  [<  torsion  +  -less.J 
Free  from  torsion;'  not  subject  to  torsion. 

The  magnetometer  M  consists  of  a  small  circular  mirror 
.  .  .  with  two  short  magnetic  needles  .  .  .  attached  to 
the  back  of  it  and  suspended  by  a  single  approximately 
torsionless  silk  fibre.    PhUos.  JKag.,  6th  ser.,  XXVIL  274. 

torsive  (tdr'siv),  a.  [<  L.  torsus,  pp.  of  tor- 
quere,  twist  (see  torsion),  +  -ive.']  In  tot., 
twisted  spirally. 

torsk  (t&rsk),  n.  [Also,  reduced,  tusk;  <  Sw. 
Dan.  torslc  =  Norw.  torsh,  tosh  =  loel.  thorskr, 
thoslcr  ==  LG.  dorsch,  >  G.  dorsoh,  a  codfish,  torsk, 
=  LG.  dorsch,  >  G.  dorsch,  haddock  (cf .  dorsch).'\ 
A  gadoid  fish,  Brosmius  brosme,  belonging  to  the 
subfamily  Brosmiinse  of  the  cod  family,  it  is 
found  in  great  numbers  about  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
islands,  where  it  constitutes  an  important  article  of  trade. 
When  salted  and  dried  it  is  one  of  the  most  savory  of  stock- 


Toisk  iBrosmius  brosme),  one  ninth  natural  size. 

fish.  It  varies  from  18  to  30  inches  in  length,  has  a  small 
head,  a  long  tapering  body,  with  long  unbroken  dorsal  and 
anal  fin,  a  rounded  caudiu  fin,  and  a  single  barbule  under 
the  chin.  The  color  is  dingy-yellow  above  and  white  be- 
low.   Also  called  cusk  and  tuxk. 

torso  (t6r'86),  n.  [Sometimes  torse  (<  F.) ;  = 
F.  torse,  a  torso,  <  It.  torso,  a  stalk,  stump, 
hence  bust,  torso,  =  OF.  tros  =  Pr.  tros  =  Sp. 
trozo,  stem,  stump,  prob.  <  OHG.  turso,  torso, 
stalk,  stem,  MHG.  torse,  dorsche,  cabbage- 
stalk;  cf.  Gr.  dvpaog,  rod,  staff:  see  thyrsus.']  In 
sculp.,  the  trunk  of  a  statue,  without,  or  con- 
sidered independently  of,  the  head  and  limbs. 
— Torso  Belvedere,  a  torso  of  a  fine  Greek  statue  of  a 
seated  Hercules,  attributed  to  the  school  of  Lysippus,  and 
by  some  believed  to  be  a  copy  of  a  work  by  that  master. 
It  is  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Museum.  See  cut  under 
abdrnniruU. 

torti  (tdrt), n.  [=  G. Dan. tort,  <¥.tort  =  Pr. 
tort  ■=  Sp.  tuerto  =  It.  torto,  <  ML.  tortum,  a 
wrong,  neut.  of  L.  tortus,  wrung,  twisted,  pp. 
of  torquere,  turn,  turn  around,  twist,  wring, 
wrench,  distort,  rack,  torment,  torture.  From 
the  same  L.  verb  are  ult.  E.  tor^  =  tart^,  tort^, 
tort^,  torque,  torsion,  torture,  torment,  etc.  For 
the  relation  of  tort,  wrong,  to  torquere,  twist,  cf. 
E.  wrong  as  related  to  wring;  cf.  also  the  8c. 
thrawn.]     If.  Wrong;  injustice;  harm. 

The  Lyon  there  did  with  the  lambe  consort. 
And  eke  the  Dove  sate  by  the  Fanlcons  side ; 
Ne  each  of  other  feared  fraud  or  tort. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  viii.  31. 
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His  own  sins  are  guilty  of  this  tor<  offered  to  the  Son  of 
God.  Bp.  Hall,  Sermons,  zxxviiL 

2.  In  law,  a  wrong  such  as  the  law  requires 
compensation  for  in  damages ;  an  infringement 
or  privation  of  the  private  or  civil  rights  of  a 
person  considered  as  a  private  person  or  an 
owner.  The  same  act  considered  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  state  may  be  a  crime. 

To  constitute  a  tort,  two  things  must  concur  —  actual 
or  legal  damage  to  the  plaintiff,  and  a  wrongful  act  com- 
mitted by  the  defendant.  Addison. 

Tort,  as  a  word  of  art  in  the  law  of  England  and  the 
United  States,  is  the  name  of  civil  wrongs  (not  being 
merely  breaches  of  contract)  for  which  there  is  a  remedy 
by  action  in  courts  of  common  law  jurisdiction.  It  may 
be  said  to  correspond  approximately  to  the  term  "  delict" 
in  Soman  law  and  the  systems  derived  from  it 

3neyc.  Brit.,  XXIIL  454. 

Action  of  tort,  an  action  the  cause  or  foundation  of 
which  is  a  wrong,  as  distinguished  from  an  action  on  con- 
tract— ^ecutor  de  son  tort.  See  executor.— In.  tort, 
byreason  of  tort ;  with  reference  to  tort ;  as,  suing  in  tort. 
— Maritime  tort.  See  muriUme. — To  count  \SL  tort. 
See  counjl. 
tort^t,  n.  [<  OF.  torte,  <  ML.  torta,  a  cake, 
tart:  see  tort!^.]  A  cake.  Compare  feirt^  and 
torta. 
Tort  of  f yssh. 

MS.  Cott.  Julius  D.  viii.  f.  94.    (HMiweH.) 

The  tortes  or  cakes  which  they  make  of  the  grayne  of 
Maizium  wherof  they  make  theyr  breade. 
R.  Eden,  tr.  of  Gonzalus  Oviedus  (First  Books  on  America, 
[ed.  Arber,  p.  225). 

tort^t  (tdrt),  n.  [<  L.  tortus,  a  twisting,  whirl- 
ing, a  wreath,  <  torquere,  pp.  tortus,  twist:  see 
tort^.  Hence  ult.  tortuous,  etc.]  A  twisting, 
wrenching,  or  racking ;  a  griping.     [Rare.] 

The  second  sight  are  Wines,  the  best  on  earth ;  .  .  . 
They  're  Pbisicall,  and  good  t'  expell  all  sorts 
Of  burning  Feauers  in  their  violent  torts. 

W.  JMhgow,  Travels,  v. 

tort*f,  n.  [<  ME.  torte,  also  tortaye,  <  OP.  torte, 
<  L.  tortus,  twisted :  see  forfi.  Cf .  torchX^  A 
candle ;  a  light. 

That  torches  and  tortus  and  preketes  con  make. 

Bahees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  327. 

Paris  candles,  torches,  morters,  tortaues,  sizes,  and  smalle 
lightes  are  mentioned  [in  "  Office  of  Ctiaundlerye,"  pp.  %% 
83}.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S-X  p-  326,  note. 

tort^f,  a.     [A  dial.  var.  of  tart^.']    Tart;  sharp. 

The  North  Wilts  horses  and  other  stranger  horses,  when 
they  come  to  drinke  of  the  water  of  Chalke  river,  they 
will  sniff  and  snort,  it  is  so  cold  and  tort. 

MS.  Aubrey's  WOtt,  p.  53.    iHaaiweU.) 

tort^  (t6rt),  a.  An  erroneous  form  of  taut,  sim- 
ulating tort^. 

To-morrow,  and  the  sun  shall  brace  anew 

The  slacken'd  cord,  that  now  soundsloose  and  damp ; 

To-morrow,  and  its  livelier  tone  will  sing 

In  tort  vibration  to  the  arrow's  flight 

SovOiey,  Thalaba,  viiL  12. 
Yet  holds  he  them  with  tortett  rein. 

Emerson,  The  Initial  Love. 

tort^t,  prep.  A  Middle  English  form  of  toward. 

torta  (t6r'ta),  n,  [Sp.,  lit.  a  cake :  see  torl^, 
tarl^.']  The  flat  circular  heap  of  ore  spread 
out  on  the  floor  of  the  patio  in  a  cake  about 
50  feet  in  diameter  and  a  few  inches  in  thick- 
ness, ready  for  amalgamation  in  the  so-called 
patio  process  (which  see,  under  process). 

tortean  (tSr'to),  n. ;  pi.  torteaux  (-toz).  [Heral- 
dic P.,  <  OF.  torteau,  tortel,  a  round  cake,  a 
roundel,  dim.  of  torte,  a  round  cake:  see  tort^.'] 
In  her.,  a  roundel  gules. 

torteyt  (tdr'ti),  n.  [<  OP.  torteau:  see  torteau.] 
In  her.,  same  as  torteau. 

tort-feasor  (tdrffe^zor),  «.  In  law,  a  wrong- 
doer; a  trespasser;  one  who  commits  or  has 
committed  a  tort. 

torticoUar  (t6r-ti-kol'ar),  a.  [<  L.  tortus,  twist- 
ed, +  coKMm,neck :  see  coUar.]  Having  a  twist- 
ed neck;  wry-necked;  affected  with  torticollis. 
Coues. 

torticollis  (tdr-ti-kol'is),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  tortus, 
twisted,  -f  colhim,  neck.]  In  med.,  an  affection 
in  which  the  head  is  inclined  toward  one  or  the 
other  shoulder  while  the  neck  is  twisted  so  as  to 
turn  the  chin  in  the  opposite  direction;  stiff- 
neck;  wry-neck,  it  may  be  temporary  when  result- 
ing  from  muscular  rheumatism,  intermittent  when  due  to 
spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  or  permanent  when 
caused  by  contraction  of  the  stemoclidomastoid  muscle 
of  one  side. 

Sitting  on  the  parapet,  and  twisting  my  neck  round  to 
see  the  object  of  my  admiration,  I  generally  left  it  with  a 
torticollis.     Jefferson,  To  Mme.  De  Tesse  (Works,  II.  102). 

tortil  (tdr'til),  n.     [Cf.  torUUS.]     A  heraldic 

wreath:  an  inexact  use.     Also  called  iourre- 

let. 
tortile    (tdr'til),   a.      [<  L.   tortilis,  twisted, 

twined  or  twining,  <  torquere,  twist:  see  torf^.] 

1.  Twisted;  curved;  bent. 
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A  hundred  tome  y  haffe  aohot  with  hem. 
Under  hes  tortyll  tree. 
JRobin  Hood  and  the  Potter  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  28). 
a.  Speeifioally,  in  bot,  ooil«d  like  a  rope  :  as, 
a  tortile  awn. 

tortility  (t6r-til'i-ti),  n.  ■  [<  torUle  +  -lty.1  The 
state  of  ■being  tortile  or  twisted. 

tortilla  (tor-te'lyS,),  n.  [Sp.,  dim.  of  torta,  a 
tart :  see  tort^,  tarV.']  A  round  oake  ;  specifi- 
cally, in  Mexico,  a  large,  round,  thin  oake  pre- 
pared from  maize.  For  this  purpose  it  is  first  par- 
boiled to  cleanse  and  soften  the  grain,  then  crushed  into 
a  paste  on  a  flat  stone  with  a  stone  implement  not  unlike 
a  rolling-pin,  then  worked  with  the  hands  into  a  kind  of 
thin  pancake,  then  baked,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on 
the  other,  on  a  flat  smooth  plate  of  iron  or  earthenware, 
this  baking  being  a  sort  of  toasting  carried  just  so  far  as 
not  to  brown  the  tortilla,  which  is  then  served  up  hot. 

tortill6  (tor-te-lya'),  a.  [OP.,  pp.  of  torUller, 
twist,  <  L.  torgieere,  pp.  «ort««,  twist:  seetor^i, 
and  cf.  tortil.']  In  her. :  (a)  Same  asnowed.  (6) 
Same  as  wreathed. 

tortillon  (F.  pron.  t6r-te-ly6n'),  n.  In  ehar- 
coal-drawing,  a  kind  of  paper  stump,  made  of 
strips  of  paper  rolled  so  as  to  form  a  point. 
P.  Fowler.  Charcoal  Drawing,  p.  12. 

tortiont  (tdr'shon),  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of 
torsion. 

tortious  (tdr'shus),  a.  [Formerly  also  torteous; 
avar.of  *or<MOM«l.]    If.  Wicked;  wrong;  base. 

Than  the  deuil  .  .  .  came  vnto  man  in  Paradise,  &  in- 
ticed  him  (oh,  torteouse  serpent !)  to  eat  of  the  forbidden 
fruite.         Stubbes,  Anat.  of  Abuses  (ed.  Furnivall),  I.  36. 

2.  In  law,  having  the  character  of  a  tort. 

It  is  as  if  a  civil  officer  on  land  have  process  against  one 
individual  and  through  mistake  arrest  another ;  this  ar- 
rest is  wholly  tortioui.^ 

Wootsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  §  200. 

tortiously  (t6r'shus-li),  adv.    In  law,  by  tort 

or  injury;  injuriously. 
tortive  (t6r'tiv),-a.     [<  L.  tortwits,  pressed  or 

squeezed  out,  <  torquere,  pp.  tortus,  twist:  see 

<or*i.]    Twisted;  wreathed. 

As  knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap. 
Infect  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  his  grain 
Tortme  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth. 

Shale.,  T.  and  C,  i.  S.  9. 

tortlet,  »»•    -Aji  obsolete  form  of  turtle^. 

tortness  (tdrt'nes),  «.  The  state  of  being  tort 
or  taut.     See  tort^.    Bailey,  1727. 

tortoise  (t6r'tis  or  tdr'tus),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  tortoyse,  tortesse;  <  ME.  tortous,  tortuce  (< 
AF.  "tortuce  ?);  ME.  also  tortu,  <  OF.  tortue,tor- 
tugue,  F.  tortue  =  Pr.  tortuga,  tartuga  =  OSp. 
tortuga,  tartuga,  Sp.  tortuga  =  Pg.  tartaruga  = 
Olt.  tartuga,  also  tartaruga,  tarteruga,  tarteruc- 
ca,  It.  tartaruga  (ML.  tortuca,  ta/rtttga),  a  tor- 
toise, so  named  on  account  of  its  crooked  feet, 
<  L.  torte,  twisted:  see  tort^,  and  cf.  tortue, 
tortuous.  The  termination  seems  to  be  eon- 
formed  in  E.  to  that  of  porpoise,  and  in  Rom., 
vaguely,  to  that  of  L.  testudo,  tortoise  (see  tes- 
tudo).  The  word  has  undergone  extraordinary 
variations  of  form,  the  latest  being  that  which 
appears  in  tortle,  now  turtle:  see  turtle^.'\  1. 
Aturtle;  anyehelonianortestudinate;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  order  Cheloma  or  Testu,dinata  (see  the 
technical  terms).  It  Is  not  known  what  species  the 
name  originally  designated;  probably  a  land-tortoise  of 
southern  Europe,  as  Testudo  grseea.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  distinguish  terrestrial  chelonians  from  aquatic  ones, 
the  former  as  tortoises,  the  latter  as  turOes;  yet  tortoise- 


A  Fresh-water  Tortoise  ^Emys  hitaria). 

shM  is  fixed  as  the  name  of  the  commercial  product  of 
certain  sesrturtles.  (See  box-tortoise,  land-tortoise,  terra- 
pin, turtle^,  mud-turtle,  sea-turtte^.)  Tortoises  oi  some 
kind  are  found  in  most  parts,  and  especially  the  warmer 
parts,  of  the  world ;  the  species  are  numerous — those  of 
the  land  and  of  fresh  waters  much  more  so  than  the  niar 
rine  forms.  See  also  cuts  under  carapace,  Chelomia, 
Chelonidse,  CMydidas,  Ciniasyinee,  Oinostemum,  Cistudo, 
plastron,  Pyxis,  Testudo,  Testudinata,  and  terrain. 

The  brook  itself  abounding  with  Tortesses. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  160. 

2.  A  movable  roof  formerly  used  to  protect 
the  soldiers  who  worked  a  battering-ram.  Some- 
times it  was  formed  by  the  soldiers  holding  their  shields 
flat  over  their  heads  so  as  to  overlap  one  another.  See 
tedudo. 
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Heroes  tall 
Dislodging  pinnacle  and  parapet 
Upon  the  tortoise  creeping  to  the  wall. 

Tennyson,  Fair  Women. 

AUlgator-tortoiae.  Same  as  alligator-terrapin.— Ble- 
Phant  tortoise,  the  giant  Testudo  elephantopus  of  the 
Galapagos,  the  largest  livmg  representative  of  the  Tesludi- 
mdse:  sometimes  also  called  Indian  tortoise  and  elephant 
terrapin.  See  cut  under  reseudinato.— Sculptured  tor- 
toise. See  gcuijjtered.— Soft-ahelled  or  soft  tortoises. 
f?/°-S'*™''^'*-~  Spotted  tortoise,  a  common  tortoise 
of  the  United  States,  CMojMM  a'MftafiM.— Wood-tortoise. 
Chaopus  inseulptus  of  the  United  States. 

tortoise-beetle  (t6r'tis-be"tl),  n.  A  leaf -beetle 
of  the  family  Cassididee:  so  called  from  the 
projecting  elytra  and  protho- 
rax,  which  suggest  the  cara- 
pace of  a  tortoise.  This  resem- 
blance is  heightened  in  acme  oases 
by  the  coloration.  Several  species 
in  the  United  States  feed  upon  the 
sweet  potato,  as  Ddoyala  davata. 
See  also  cuts  under  Cassida,  Coptoey- 
ela,  Deloyala,  and  Physonota.— Spll^r 
tortoise-beetles,  the  Hispidse  or 
Hispinse.    See  cut  under  Hispa. 

tortoise-flower  (t6r'tis-flou"-  To^^SSe-SLSfetcS^ 

er),  n.      A  plant   of  the  genus     '»«rpha  cHiraria). 

Chelone. 

tortoise-headed  (tdr'tis-hed'-'ed),  a.  Having  a 
head  like  or  suggesting  a  tortoise's :  specifically 
noting  the  ringed  sea-serpent,  Emydocephalus 
annulatus. 

tortoise-plant  (tdr'tis-plant),  n.  A  South  Af- 
rican plant,  lestudmaria  elephanUpes,  having  a 
bulky,  woody  rootstook  above  the  ground,  the 
exterior  of  which  by  cracking  gains  the  appear- 
ance of  a  tortoise-shell.  This  body,  from  having  been 
used  as  food,  is  also  called  Hotteniot's-bread,  and  its  appear- 
ance before  it  is  full-grown  suggests  the  name  elepmmt's- 
foot.    See  Testudina/ria. 

tortoise-rotifer  (t6r'tis-r6"ti-f6r),  n.  A  wheel- 
animalcule  of  the  family  Brachionidse. 

tortoise-shell  (tdr'tis-shel),  n.  and  a.  I.  n,  1. 
The  outer  shell,  or  one  of  the  scutes  or  scales, 
of  certain  sea-turtles  or  marine  chelonians,  es- 
pecially of  Eretmochelys  imbricata,  the  hawk's- 
bill  turtle,  or  caret,  a  species  which  inhabits 
tropical  seas.  These  homy  scales  or  plates,  which  cover 
the  carapace  in  regular  and  symmetrical  pieces,  are  a  spe- 
cially thickened  epidermis,  of  beautifully  mottled  and 
clouded  coloration,  and  of  quite  different  character  from 
the  underlying  bones  of  the  shell.  Similar  epidermal 
scutes  cover  most  tortoises  or  turtles,  but  tortmse-sheU  is 
mainlyrestricted  to  such  as  have  commercial  value.  These 
scales  are  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  combs, 
snuff-boxes,  etc.,  and  in  inlaying  and  other  ornamental 
work.  They  become  very  plastic  when  heated,  and  when 
cold  retain  with  sharpness  any  form  they  may  be  molded 
to  in  the  heated  state.  Pieces  can  also  be  welded  together 
under  the  pressure  of  hot  irons.  The  quality  of  tortoise- 
shell  depends  mainly  on  the  thickness  and  size  of  the  scales, 
and  in  a  smaller  degree  upon  the  clearness  and  brilliancy 
of  the  colors.  The  best  tortoise-shell  is  that  obtained  in 
the  Indian  archipelago.  It  is  now  largely  imitated  in  horn, 
and  in  artificial  compounds  of  much  less  cost.  See  cuts 
under  carapace,  Chelonia,  Eretmochelys,  xaiplai^on. 
2.  A  tortoise-shell  cat.  See  II.,  2. — 3.  With  a 
qualifying  word,  one  of  certain  nymphaM  but- 
terflies: so  called  from  the  tortoise-shell-like 
maculation.  Aglais  milberU  is  the  nettle  tor- 
toise-shell, and  Vanessa  urUcee  is  the  small 
tortoise-shell. 

II.  a.  1.  Made  of  tortoise-shell. 
They  only  fished  up  the  clerk's  tortoise-shell  spectacles. 
Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  IL  ti. 

Pretty  dears  !  they  used  to  carry  ivory  or  tortoiseshell 
combs,  curiously  ornamented,  with  them,  and  comb  their 
precious  wigs  in  public. 

J.  Ashton,  Social  Lite  in  Beign  of  Queen  Anne,  1. 144. 

2.  Mottled  with  black  and  yellow:  as,  a  tortoise- 
shell  cat  or  butterfly.  The  cat  of  this  name  is  a  mere 
color-variety  of  the  domestic  animal ;  the  insect  is  a  vanes- 
sold,  as  Vanessa  urticse  or  V.  palychlora. — Tortolse-Bhell 
goose.  See  groose.— Tortoise-shell  tiger.  See  tiger.— 
Tortoise-shell  ware,  a  fine  pottery  colored  with  oxid  of 
copper  and  manganese  so  that  the  color  penetrates  the 
paste  itself,  producing  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  mark- 
ing of  tortoise-shell. 

tortoise-shelled   (t6r'tis-sheld),  a.    Same   as 
tortoise-shell. 
A  tortoise-shelled  butterfly.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  iL  1. 

tortoise-wood  (t6r'tiSTWud),  n.  A  variety  of 
zebra-wood. 

tortousf,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  tortoise. 

tortozon  (t6r'to-zon),  n.  [Sp.]  A  large  Span- 
ish grape. 

Tortrices  (t6r-tri'sez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Linnseus, 
1758),  pi.  of  Tortrix,  q.  v.]  The  Tortriddss  as 
a  superfamily  of  heteroeerous  lepidopterous 
insects,  including  those  Miarolepidoptera  whose 
larvK  are  known  as  leaf-rollers.  The  group  has 
not  been  generally  adopted,  most  lepidopterists  preferring 
to  consider  these  moths  as  forming  simply  a  family. 

tortricid  (t6r'tri-sid),  a.  and  ».  I.  a.  1.  In  en- 
tom.,  of  or  belonging  to  the  lepidopterous  family 
lortricidse,  or  ha^ng  their  characters.— 2.  In 
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herpet.,  belonging  to  the  ophidian  family  lortri- 
mdai,  or  having  their  characters. 

II.  n.  1.  En  entom.,  a  moth  of  the  family 
Tortriddx. — 2.  Tjaherpet.,  a  ^rpent  of  the  fam- 
ily Tortricid^;  a  cylinder-snake. 

Tortricidee  (t6r-tris'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Stephens, 
1829),  <  Tortrix  (Tortric-)  H-  4die.'\  1.  In  entom., 
a  large  and  wide-spread  family  of  Miorolepi- 
doptera;  the  leaf -roller  moths.  They  are  stout- 
bodied,  with  wide  oblong  wings,  the  costal  edge  of  the 
fore  wings  being  often  sinuate ;  the  antennse  are  simple,  or 
finely  ciliate  and  ver;^  rarely  pectinate ;  the  palpi  are  erect 
or  porrect  and  sometimes  two  or  three  times  aslong  as  the 
head,  which  is  rough  with  erect  scales ;  there  is  a  tuft  of 
scales  at  the  end  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  the  legs  ai'e  of  me- 
dium length.  Most  of  the  larvse  are  leaf-rollers,  folding  or 
rolling  over  a  part  of  a  leaf  and  lining  the  interior  with 
silk;  others  feed  on  buds,  or  live  in  seeds  and  fmits,  or 
bore  in  the  stems  of  plants.  A  common  leaf-roller  is  Ca- 
cceda  rosaceana  of  the  United  States.  Cacoscia  rHeyana  is 
another  leaf-roller  on  hickory  and  walnut.  A  seed-feeder  is 
Clydonopteron  tecomse,  which  burrows  in  the  seed-pods  of 
the  trumpet-creeper ;  the  cosmopolitan  codling-moth,  Car- 
pocapsa  pomoneUa,  is  an  example  of  the  fruit-borers ;  the 
spruce  bud-worm,  Tvrtriaifumiferana,  represents  the  bud- 
feeders  ;  and  the  pine-twig  borers  of  the  genus  SeUnia 
'represent  another  habit.  Psediisca  scudderuma  has  been 
reared  from  galls  in  the  stems  of  goldenrod.  The  prin- 
cipal subfamilies  are  Tortrieinse,  Conchylinee,  and  Qrapha- 
lUhinx.  Nearly  500  species  are  known  in  the  United 
States,  and  650  in  Europe.  See  cuts  under  Tortrix  and 
lectf-rMer. 

2.  In  herpet.,  a  family  of  cylinder-snakes,  or 
tortricoid  ophidians,  typified  by  the  genus  Tor- 
trix, having  rudimentary  hind  limbs  and  a  very 
short  conic  tail.  The  genera  are  Tortrix  (or 
Ilysia)  and  Cylindrophis. 

toftricine  (t6r'tri-sin),  a.  and  n.  Same  as  tor- 
tricid. 

tortricoid  (t6r'tri-koid),  a.    In  herpet.,  having 

-the  characters  of  the  Tortricoidea. 

Tortricoidea  (t6r-tri-koi'de-a.),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Tortrix  (Tortric-)  +  -oidea'."]  The  cylinder- 
snakes,  or  tortricoid  ophidians,  a  suborder  of 
Ophidia  containing  small  angiostomatous 
snakes,  with  or  without  anal  spurs,  with  an  ec- 
topterygoid  bone,  a  eoronoid,  and  a  free  horir 
zoutal  maxillary.  There  are  two  families,  Tor- 
trieidx  and  Uropeltidse  (or  Shinophidie). 

Tortrix  (tdr'triks),  n.  [NL.  (Brongniart,  1800), 
fern,  of  L.  tortor,  a  tormentor,  a  torturer,  lit. 
'  twister,'  <  torguwe,  pp.  tortus,  twist:  see  to**!.] 
1.  In  herpet.:  (a)  The  typical  genus  of  Tortri- 
cidie :  same  as  Jlysia.  T.  seytale  is  the  coral- 
snake  of  Demerara.  (6)  [Z.  c]  A  snake  of  this 
genus. — 2.  In  entom. :  (a)  A  genus  of  moths, 


A,  Torir^  (.Cacixcitt)  inftimatcma;  B,  T.  {Cacoecia)  rileyana. 

typical  of  the  family  Tortriddse.     Treitschlce, 
*1829.    (6)  [2.  c]  Any  moth  of  the  family  Ibr«ri- 

cidse:  as,  the  cherry-tree  tortrix,  Cacmcia  cerasi- 

vorana. 
tortut,  tortucet,  n.    Middle  English  forms  of 

tortoise. 
tortueti  «■    [ME.,  <  OF.  tortu,  twisted,  crooked, 

<  tordre,  twist,  bend:  see  torf^,  and  cf.  torte- 
ovs^.']    Twisted;  tortuous. 

He  bar  a  dragon  that  was  not  right  grete,  and  the  taile 
was  a  fadome  and  an  half  of  lengthe  tortue. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  il.  206. 

tortulous  (t6r'tu-lus),  a.  [<  L.  tortula^  dim.  of 
torta,  a  twist,  something  twisted.]  Twisted ;  in 
zool.,  moniliform ;  resembling  a  string  of  beads. 

tortuose  (tdr'Ju-os),  a.  [<  L.  %ortuosus,  wind- 
ing: see  torfuous'^.i  In  hot.,  irregularly  bend- 
ing or  turning  in  different  directions — Tortuose 
stem,  a  stem  that  is  bent  in  the  manner  of  a  flexuose  stem, 
but  less  angularly,  as  in  Caldle  mariiima. 

tortuosity  (t6r-tu-os'i-ti),  n. ;  pi.  tortuosities 
(-tiz).  [<  F.  tortuositS'=  Pr.  tortuositat  =  Sp. 
tortuosidad  =  Pg.  iortuosidade  =  It.  tortuosita, 

<  L.  torfuosita(t-)s,  crookedness,  <  tortuosus, 
crooked:  see  tortuous^.']  1.  The  state  or  at- 
tribute of  being  tortuous ;  tortuousness;  crook- 
edness. 
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As  tor  the  tortifogUy  at  the  body  and  branches,  it  maketh 
nothing  to  the  purpose  and  point  in  hand. 

HoOand,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  662. 

2.  A  twisting  ojvwinding;  a  bend;  a  sinuosity. 

Could  it  be  expected  .  .  ,  that  a  man  so  known  lor  im- 
penetrable reticence  .  .  ,  would  all  at  once  frankly  un- 
lock his  private  citadel  to  an  English  Editor  and  a  German 
Hofrath,  and  not  rather  deceptively  inlock  both  Editor 
and  Hofrath  in  the  labyrinthic  tortitosities  and  covered- 
ways  of  said  citadel?  Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus,  ii.  10. 

tortuous^  (t6r'tu-ns),  a.  [<  ME.  tortuous,  tor- 
tuos,  <  OF.  tortuos,  F.  tortmewc  =  Pr.  tortuos  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  tortuoso,  <  L.  tortuosus,  full  of  twists 
or  turns,  winding,  tortuous,  <  tortus,  a  twisting, 
winding,  whirling,  a  wreath:  see  toriS.]  1. 
Full  of  twists  or  turns ;  winding;  hence,  crook- 
ed ;  zigzag.  Qeometers  apply  the  word  specifically  to 
curves  of  which  no  two  successive  portions  lie  in  one 
plane. 

The  dragon  bad  gretesignlficacion  in  hymself,  .  .  .  the 
taile  that  was  so  tortuouse  betokened  the  grete  treson  of 
the  peple.  Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  ill.  393. 

An  antiquated  Manor-house  of  Elizabethan  architecture, 
with  its  .  .  .  £ortt£ot<8  chimneys  rising  above  the  surround- 
ing trees.  Barhwm,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  Fref .,  p.  vr. 

2.  Oblique:  applied  in  astrology  to  the  six  zo- 
diacal signs  which  ascend  most  rapidly  and  ob- 
liquely. 

Thise  same  signes  fro  the  heved  of  Capricome  unto  the 
ende  of  Geminis  ben  cleped  tortwtB  signes  or  kroked  signes, 
for  they  arisen  embelif  on  oure  orisonte. 

Chaucer,  Astrolabe,  U.  28. 

3.  Figuratively,  circuitous;  de-vious;  irregu- 
lar; crooked:  especially  in  a  moral  sense. 

Augustus  Gsesarwas  so  little  able  to  enter  into  any  arti- 
ficial forms  or  tortitous  obscurities  of  ambitious  rhetoric 
that  he  could  not  so  much  as  understand  them. 

Be  Quincey,  Style,  i. 

He  came  prepared,  not  only  to  smite  the  IN'etherlanders 

in  the  open  field,  but  to  cope  with  them  in  tffrtutms  policy. 

Motley,  Dutch  Bepublic,  III.  373. 

Tortuous  curve.  See  curse.  =Syn.  1.  Sinuous,  serpen- 
tine, curvilinear,  circuitous,  indirect,  roundabout, 

tortuous^t,  a.    An  obsolete  variant  of  tortious. 

tortuously  (t6r'tu-us-li),  adv.  In  a  tortuous 
or  winding  manner. 

tortuousness  (t6r'ta-us-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  tortuous.    Bmley,  1727. 

torturable  (t6r'Jur-a-bl),  a.  [<  torture  +  -able.'} 
Capable  of  being  tortured.    Bailey,  1731. 

torturableness  (t6r'^-a-bl-nes),  n.  The  ca- 
pacity for  being  tortiaed'.    Bailey,  1727. 

torture  (tdr'tur),  n.  [<  F.  tortwe  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  tortura,  torture,  <  LL.  tortura,  a  twisting, 
wreathing,  of  bodily  pain,  a  griping  colic,  ML. 
pain  inflicted  by  judicial  or  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority as  a  means  of  persuasion,  torture,  <  L. 
torquere,  pp.  tortus,  twist:  see  tort^.  Cf.  tor- 
ment.'] 1.  The  act  of  inflicting  severe  pain  as 
a  punishment,  as  a  means  of  persuasion,  or  in 
revenge :  speci&oally,  the  act  of  inflicting  such 
pain  under  the  orders  of  a  court  of  justice,  roy- 
al commission,  ecclesiastical  organization,  or 
other  legal  or  self-constituted  judge  or  author- 
ity, especially  as  a  supposed  means  of  extort- 
ing the  truth  from  an  accused  person  or  as  a 
commutative  punishment  (also  called  speeifl- 
oalHj judicial  torture) ;  the  pain  so  inflicted.  The 
theory  was  that  a  guilty  person  could  be  made  to  confess, 
but  an  innocent  person  not,  by  this  means.  The  infliction 
of  torture  upon  alleged  heretics  was  practised  by  ecclesi- 
astical powers,  especially  in  southern  Europe,  in  the  later 
middle  ages  and  down  to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  its 
infliction  upon  captured  enemies  is  a  common  practice 
among  savage  peoples. 

Torture,  which  had  always  been  declared  illegal,  and 
which  had  recently  been  declared  illegal  even  by  the  ser- 
vile judges  of  that  age,  was  inflicted  for  the  last  time  in 
England  in  the  month  of  May,  1640. 

Maca/iday,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

Torture,  as  a  part  of  the  punishment,  may  be  regarded 
as  including  every  kind  of  bodily  or  mental  pain  beyond 
what  is  necessary  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  offender  (with 
or  without  enforced  labour)  or  the  destruction  of  his  life, 
— in  the  language  of  Bentham,  an  afQictive  as  opposed  to 
a  simple  punishment.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XXni.  460. 

S.  In  general,  the  act,  operation,  or  process  of 
inflicting  excruciating  pain,  physical  or  mental. 
—  3.  Excruciating  pain;  extreme  anguish  of 
body  or  mind;  agony;  anguish;  torment. 

And  that  deep  torture  may  be  call'd  a  hell 
When  more  is  felt  than  one  hath  power  to  tell. 

SAoft,  Luorece,  1.  1287. 

I  roll  from  place  to  place 
T'  avoid  my  tortures,  to  obtain  relief. 
But  still  am  dogg'd  and  haunted  with  my  grief. 

Qimrlet,  Emblems,  iii.  8. 

To  put  to  the  torture,  to  torture. =Syn.  Agomy,  An- 
guish, Pang,  etc.  See  agony  and  list  under  pa-ng^. 
torture  (tdr'tur),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tortured,  ppr. 
torturing.  (<  torture,  n."]  I.  trans.  1.  To  in- 
flict severe  pain  upon ;  pain  extremely ;  torment 
bodily  or  mentally. 
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If  thou  dost  slander  her  and  tortwre  me, 
Never  pray  more.  Sfto*.,  Othello,  IIL  8.  868. 

A  secret  unrest 
Tortured  thee,  brilliant  and  bold ! 

M.  Arnold,  Heine's  Grave. 

2.  To  punish  with  torture ;  put  to  the  torture. 
Men  taken  by  their  enemies  were  tortured  to  the  point 

of  death,  but  revired  to  be  tmtured  again,  and  killed  at 
last  with  every  refinement  of  savage  cruelty. 

C.  R  Norton,  Church-building  in  Middle  Ages,  p.  164. 

3.  To  wrest  from  the  natural  position  or  state ; 
especially,  in  a  figurative  sense,  to  distort; 
pervert;  torment. 

This  place  had  been  tortured  by  interpreters  and  pulled 
to  pieces  by  disputation.  Jet.  Taylor. 

4t.  To  pull  out;  stretch;  strain. 

The  bow  torturMi  the  string  continually,  and  thereby 
holdeth  it  in  a  continual  trepidation. 

Baeoni,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  187. 
II.  intrans.  To  cause  torture ;  give  exqiiisite 
pain. 

The  closing  fiesh  that  instant,  ceas'd  to  glow. 
The  wound  to  torture,  and  the  blood  to  flow. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xL  986. 
torturer  (t6r'Sur-6r),  n,    [<   tortwre  +  -eri.] 
One  who  tortures,  in  any  sense ;  especially,  one 
who  executed  or  superintended  the  execution 
of  torture  ordered  by  a  tribunal. 
I  play  the  torturer,  by  small  and  small 
To  lengthen  out  the  worst  that  must  be  spoken. 

Shak.,  Kich.  II.,  iii  2.  198. 

torturingly  (t6r'tur-ing-li),  adv.  So  as  to  tor- 
ture or  torment.  Bgau.  and  Fl. ,  Laws  of  Candy, 
iii.  2. 

torturous  (t6r'tur-us),  a.  [<  torture  +  -o««.] 
Causing  torture ;  pertaining  to  or  characterized 
by  torture. 

Shrink  np  his  eyes 
With  torturous  darkness,  such  as  stands  in  hell. 
Stuck  full  of  inward  horrors. 

Chapman,  Bussy  D'Ambois,  iv.  1. 
The  spectators  who  shed  tears  at  the  torturom  cruci- 
fixion. J.  D'Igraeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  I.  396. 

torula  (tor'(?_-la),  ». ;  pi.  torulse  {-IS).  [NL.,  < 
L.  torulus,  dim.  of  torus,  a  swelling,  protuber- 
ance: see  torus."]  1.  In  hot.,  a  small  torus. — 
2.  [cop.]  A  genus  of  mucedinons  fungi,  having 
decumbent  sterile  hyphsB  and  conidia  single  or 
in  a  series.    About  100  species  are  Imown.  ^ 

toruli,  ».    Plural  of  torums. 

toruliform  (tor'§-li-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  torula, 
q.  v.,  +  L.  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of 
a  torula ;  monilif  orm,  like  a  string  of  beads. 

toruloid  (tor'B-loid),  a.  [<  Torula  +  -oid.]  In 
hot.,  pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  genus 
Torula. 

torulose  (tor'ij-los),  a.  [<  NL.  torulus,  torula,  + 
-ose.]  1.  In  hot.,  diminutively  or  slightly  to- 
rose. — 2.  In  entom. :  (a)  Having  a  few  rounded 
elevations  or  knobs  scattered  over  the  surface. 
(6)  Slightly  tumid  or  swelled  in  one  part :  as,  a 
torulose  antenna. 

torulous  (tor'§-lus),  a.  [<  torula  +  -ous.]  In 
hot.,  same  as  torulose. 

torulus  (tor'8-lus),  n.;  pi.  torwM  (-11).  [NL., 
dim.  of  L.  torus,  a  swelling,  protuberance :  see 
torus.]  In  entom.,  the  socket  of  the  antenna; 
a  cavity  of  the  head  in  which  the  base  of  the 
antenna  Is  socketed. 

torus  (to'rus),  n. ;  pi.  tori  (-ri).  [<  L.  torus, 
torwm  (also  erroneously  *7ion«),  a  swelling,  pro- 
tuberance, knot,  bulge,  a  raised  ornament,  a 
mattress,  bed.]  1.  In  arch.,  a  large  convex 
molding  of  semicircular  profile  or  a  profile  of 
kindred  curve,  used  especially  in  bases,  gener- 
ally as  the  lowest  member  of  the  base,  above 


tory 

ceptaole  of  a  flower;  the  more  or  less  enlarged 
extremity  of  a  stem  or  floral  axis  upon  which  the 
floral  organs  are  situated.  See  receptacle,  2  {a), 
and  out  under  myrtle. — 3.  In  anat.,  a  smooth 
rounded  ridge  or  elongated  protuberance,  as  of 
a  muscle;  specifically,  the  tuber  cinereum  of 
the  brain,  or  that  part  of  the  floor  of  the  third 
ventricle  which  is  prolonged  downward  to  form 
a  contracted  passage  from  the  cavity  of  the  third 
ventricle  into  that  of  the  pituitary  body. — 4.  In 
zool.,  some  part  or  organ  likened  to  a  torus ;  spe- 
cifically, a  ventral  parapodium  of  some  annelids. 
— Torus  angularls,  in  stiuflshes,  a  single  ossicle  which 
articulates  with  the  inner  edges  of  a  pair  of  interambula- 
cral  plates  at  the  base  of  the  arms,  as  in  brittle-stars.  It 
bears  the  angular  papillse  and  palse.    See  cut  under  Ae^o. 


Tori,  as  used  in  an  Attic  Ionic  base.— Nortliwest  angle  column  of 
nortli  porcli  of  Ereciitlieum.  Atliens.  The  upper  convex  molding  is  a 
braided  torus,  the  hollow  moiding  next  below  a  scotla,  and  the  lower 
convex  molding  a  plain  torus. 

the  plinth  when  this  is  present.  It  differs  from 
the  astragal  only  in  size,  the  astragal  being 
much  smaller.  Sometimes  called  tore.  See  also 
cuts  under  hose  and  oolimm. — 2.  In  hot.,  the  re- 


The  free  surface  of  the  torux  angularis  lies  in  the  walls 
of  a  sort  of  vestibule  in  front  of  the  month. 

Hwdey,  Anat.  Invert,  p.  483. 

Torus  manus,  the  metacarpus. 
torve^t.  '"•  *•     [ME.  torven,  tormen,  <  AS.  torfian, 
throw,  cast.    Cf .  terve  and  totorve,  and  see  top- 
sytwrvy.]    To  throw;  east. 

That  swerd  he  [Samuel]  vpheof 

And  that  heued  of-swipte, 

And  al  to-scende  thane  king. 

In  Jerusalem  his  cheping, 

And  the  sticches  toruede. 

Wide  3eond  tha  straten.  Layamum,  1. 16703. 

torve^t  (tdrv),  a.  [<  OF.  torve  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  torvo, 
<  L.  torvus,  grim,  wild,  fierce,  stem,  in  aspect  or 
character.  Cf.  torvous.]  Grim;  wild;  fierce; 
stem;  of  a  stem  countenance. 

He  is  supposed  to  have  overlook'd  this  church,  when  fin- 
ished, with  a  torve  and  telalck  countenance. 

FuCUr,  Worthies,  Lincolnshire. 

torvedt  (t6rvd),  a.  [<  torve'^  +  -ed^.]  Same  as 
torve^. 

But  yesterday  his  breath 
Aw'd  Kome,  and  his  least  toned  frown  was  death. 

TTe&ster,  Appius  and  Virginia,  v.  3. 

torvityt  (t6r'vi-ti),  n.  [<  L.  tormta{t-)s,  grim- 
ness,  sternness,  <  torvus,  grim,  stern :  see  torve^.] 
Grimuess;  sternness.    Bailey,  1731. 

torvoust  (tdr' vus),  a.  [<  L.  torvus,  grim,  stem : 
see  torve^.]    Same  as  torve^. 

That  torvous,  sour  look  produced  by  anger  and  hatred. 
Berha/m,  Physico-TheoL,  v.  8. 

Torvula  (t6r'vu-le),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L. 
torvus,  grim,  fierce :  see  torvous.]  In  hot.,  same 
as  Mycoderma. 

tory  (to'ri),  n.  and  a.  [<  Ir.  towidhe,  also  to- 
rwidhe,  tormgTie,  a  pursuer,  searcher  (hence  a 
plunderer),  <  toi/rigMm,  fancy,  pursue,  search 
closely.  Hence  F.  S^.,  etc.,  tory.]  I.  n. ;  pi. 
tori.es  (-riz).  If.  Origmally,  an  Irish  robber  or 
outlaw,  one  of  a  class  noted  for  their  outrages 
and  savage  cruelty. 

That  Irish  Papists  who  had  been  licensed  to  depart  this 
nation,  and  of  late  years  have  been  transplanted  into  Spain, 
Flanders,  and  other  foreign  parts,  have  nevertheless  re- 
turned into  Ireland,  occasioning  the  increase  of  tories  and 
other  lawless  persons.  Irish  Slate  Papers,  1666. 

The  frequent  robberies,  murders,  and  other  notorious 
felonies  committed  by  robbers,  rapparees,  and  tories  upon 
their  keeping  hath  greatly  discouraged  the  replanting  of 
this  kingdom  [Ireland]. 

Laws  ofWiUiarmlll.  (1696X  quoted  in  Kibton-Tumer's 
[Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  396. 

2t.  Hence,  one  who  causes  terror;  a  hector:  a 
bully. 

And  now  I  must  leave  the  orb  of  Jupiter,  and  drop  down 
a  little  lower  to  the  sphere  of  Mars,  who  Is  termed  a  tory 
amongst  the  stars. 

Mshup,  Marrow  of  Astrology,  p.  43.    (HaUiweU.) 

3.  [cop.]  A  member  of  one  of  the  two  great 
British  political  parties,  opposed  to  the  Whigs 
and  later  to  the  Liberals.  The  precursors  of  the  To- 
ries were  the  Cavaliers  in  the  civil  war  period ;  after  the 
Eestoration  (1660)  the  old  Cavalier  party  became  the  Court 
party,  opposed  to  the  Country  party,  and  to  these  the  terms 
Tory  and  VUg  were  respectively  applied  by  their  oppo- 
nents about  1679:  the  word  was  used.in  reproach,  through 
a  desire  to  identify  the  members  of  the  Court  party  with  the 
supporters  of  alleged  papistic  measures,  in  allusion  to  the 
Irish  outlaws  (see  def.  1).  The  Toi-ies  supported  heredi- 
tary  divine  right  and  opposed  toleration  of  Dissenters,  and 
after  the  Eevolution  of  1688  their  radical  wing  was  Jaco- 
bite. Later  they  upheld  the  authority  of  the  crown  (espe- 
oially  In  the  reign  of  George  III.),  and  in  general  in  later 
years  they  stood  out  for  maintaining  the  existing  order  of 
things  in  church  and  state.  They  opposed  the  Reform 
Bill,  and  about  the  same  time  (1832)  the  name  Tary  began 
to  be  superseded  by  Conservative.  (See  conservative,  3.) 
The  word  Torj/,  however,  is  still  in  common  use. 

He  who  draws  his  pen  for  one  party  must  expect  to  make 
enemies  of  the  other.  For  wit  and  fool  are  consequents 
of  Whig  and  Tory;  and  every  man  is  a  knave  or  an  ass  to 
the  contrary  side. 

Dryden,  Abs.  and  Achit,  To  the  Reader. 

There  is  hardly  a  whig  in  Ireland  who  would  allow  a 
potato  and  butter-milk  to  a  reputed  tory. 

Svaifl,,  Letter,  Sept.  H,  1726. 


tory 

The  Tory  was  originally  an  Irish  robber,  and  the  term 
was  applied  by  Oates  to  the  diebellevers  In  the  Popish  plot, 
was  uterwards  extended  to  the  Irish  Catholic  friends  of 
the  Duke  of  York  at  the  time  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and 
soon  became  the  designation  of  the  whole  body  of  his  sup- 
porten.  Leeky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent. ,  L 

4.  \_eap.']  In  American  hist.,  a  member  of  the 

British  party  during  the  Eevolutionary  period;  toserTt6%"r),'  n.     iAl%o  tozer;  <  tose  +  -erL] 

a  loyalist.    The  Tones  were  very  numerous,  especially  One  who  tosfts-  Rnnpificallv   a  tfiasBT- of  wool 

in  the  Middle  and  Southern  colonies,  and  many  of  them  ^^  ^"P  ir      4^4^^To^n^'  rV        ^i^    7 

took  arms  for  the  king.    They  were  frequently  severely  .^°P;  *"'*•  ^'>->  -a-S-iV.  812.     [Frov.  Jitlg.J 

persecuted,  and  after  the  war  many  of  them  emigrated  to  tOSJl^  (tosh),  a.     [Said  to  be  <  OF.  tOUsS,  touze, 

Canada  and  elsewhere.  clipped,  shorn,  pared  round,  <  L.  tondere,  pp. 

Washington  will  not  trust  us  with  the  keeping  of  a  sus-  «o?w«s,  clip,  shear:  see  tonsure.]     Neat;  trim. 


6397 

Thlnkest  thou,  for  that  I  Insinuate  or  toaze  from  thee 
thy  business,  I  am  therefore  no  courtier?  I  am  courtier 
cap-a-pe ;  and  one  that  will  either  push  on  or  pluck  back 
thy  business  there.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  Iv.  4.  760. 

Specifically — 2.    To   tease  (wool).      Prompt. 
ParV;  p.  497. 

[Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.  in  both  uses.] 


pected  Tory,  if  we  let  the  rascal  trifle  in  this  manner  with 
the  corps.  J.  F.  Cooper,  The  Spy, 


[Scotch.] 

-     r        -,  T  1  ii  -^  ^*  hedges  will  do ;  I  clipped  them  wi'  my  ain  hand 

5.  leap.}  In  general,  a  conservative;  one  who  last  back-end;  and,  nae  doubly  they  make  the  avenue 
favors  established  authority  and  institutions,  look  a  hantle  toalier.  Wilson,  Margaret  Lindsay,  p.  271. 
especially  in  a  monarchy  or  an  aristocracy;  a  tosh^  (tosh),  n.  A  variant  of  tush^.  Sallmell. 
person  of  aristocratic  principles,  as  opposed  to  toahach,  n.    See  toisech. 


toshaket,  v.  t.  [ME.  toshdken;  <  AS.  tosceaean, 
shake  to  pieces,  <  to-,  apart,  +  sceacan,  shake: 
see*o-2ands/wfce.]  To  shake  violently;  shake 
to  pieces. 

Glad  was  he  to  londe  for  to  hye. 
So  was  he  with  the  tempest  al  toshake. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  962. 

tosheart,  v.  t.  [ME.  tosheren;  <  AS.  tosceran, 
cut  apart,  <  to-,  apart,  +  sceran,  shear :  see  <o-2 
and  shear^.'i    To  out  in  two. 

The  God  of  love  .  .  .  al  tosktire 
Myn  herte  with  his  arwis  kene. 

Horn,  o/the  Boee,  1. 1868. 
.'or  I  wiU  let  a  little^of^o^t<^^b^od  from  ^^^^^^^^  ^.  <.     ^mE.  toslwnden;  <  to-2  +  shend.] 

To  ruin  utterly;  destroy. 

I  had  been  deed  and  al  tosJient 
But  for  the  precious  oynement. 

Bom.  of  the  Rote,  L  1903. 


a  democrat  or  a  radical. 

Furrus  Kam  and  Ehoom  Dass  are  in  attendance,  and 
fear  greatly  that  the  party  of  the  YizierB,  to  whom  they 
are  opposed,  will  burl  them  from  power,  and  that  the  To- 
ries of  Bussahir  will  triumph. 

IT.  H.  Rumea,  Diary  in  India,  11. 191. 

High  Tory,  an  upholder  or  advocate  of  an  extreme  type 
ofToryism. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  characterisMe  of  to- 
ries,  in  any  sense;  specifically  ^cap.1,  belong- 
ing or  relating  to  the  Tories :  as,  a  Tory  gov- 
ernment; Tor^  principles  or  measures.     Seel. 

"  Surrender  I  you  servants  of  King  George,"  shouted  the 
leader,.  .  .   " 
your  veins. 

The  party  led  by  Sir  Bobert  Feel  no  longer  called  itself 
"  Tory,   but  "  Conservative."     Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  i. 

Tory  Democracy,  the  principles  or  views  of  the  Tory 

Democrats;  also,  the  Tory  Democrats  collectively.— Tory   .      ...  .       rivn? 

Democrats,  in  recent  British  politics,  those  members  of  TOSniyerT,  «'■  ■».      l"±p'' ,         _    .         . 

the  Conservative  party  who  are  supposed  to  Incline  more     <  <0-2  +  smver^.^     To  break  in  pieces. 

or  less  to  democratic  ideas  and  methods.  T]jg  ]j„ijt  gpere  In  speldes  al  toschiuered. 

toryism  (to'ri-izm), «.     [<  tory -i-  -ism.']     The  WiUiamofPaleme(E.E.T.S.),L3m3. 

principles,  methods,  and  practices  of  tories,  in  toshnail  (tosh'nal),  n.    A  nail  driven  in  aslant, 

any  sense ;  speeifleally  leap.],  those  of  the  Brit-    jjig  a  tosh.    HalUwell. 

ish  Tories.  toshredt,  v.  t.     [MB.  toshreden,  toschreden;  < 

Nothing  would  illustrate  the  subject  better  .  .  .  than     to.2  +  shred.]     To  cut  in  shreds. 

an  inquiry  into  the  rise  and  progress  of  our  late  paiM^^^^  ^^   ^  ,        jj,     tohewen  and  toshrede. 

or  a  short  history  of  Utryism  and  whiggism  from  their  ■»    cAaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 1761. 

cradle  to  their  grave,  with  an  introductory  account  of  then:  m  _l_ 

genealogy  and  descent.  Bolingbroke,  Farties,  ii.  tosiness  (to'zi-nes),  n.     The  state  or  property 

The  times  have  been  dreadful,  and  old  families  like  to     of  being  tosy.     Also  tosiness. 

keep  their  old  tenants.    But  I  dare  say  that  is  Toryism.           Toziiness,  Softness,  Uke  tozed  WooU.  Bailey,  1727. 

Georae  JYioe,  Felix  Holt,  vm.          ,  *»       '            „™   ^     ,  ^  y  ^    n   ,     i.l 

"          '                         toslitert,  v.  t.   [ME.  toslyteren;  <  to-2  +  sUtereii, 
Toryminse(tor-i-mi'ne),«.j)J.    [NL.,  <  Torymus    ~  '.•,..•--  "  ~ 

-I-  -inse.]    A  notable  subfamily  of  parasitic  hy- 

menopterous  insects,  of  the  family  Chalcididk, 

conspicuous  from  their  brilliant  metallic  colors 

and  their  long  ovipositor:  originally  named  as 

a  family  Torymidse  by  Watson  in  1833.    They 

are  the  commonest  parasites  of  the  cynipid  and  ceoidomy-  toslivet    v. 


freq.  of  sliten,  sUt:  see  slit^.]    To  make  arti- 
ficial slashes  or  openings  in,  as  a  dress. 

Wrought  was  his  robe  in  straunge  gise. 

And  al  toslytered  for  queyntise. 

In  many  a  place,  lowe  and  hie. 

Bom.  of  the  Base,  1.  840. 


, .    .               ^^   .  „„oii.»,i.  -  *•     [ME.  tosZwew;  <.  to-^  +  sUve^.] 

idan  gaU-makers,  although  some  have  been  reared  from  „„  pipo Ve  or  snlit  in  nieces, 

the  clus  of  burrowing  bees  and  a  few  from  lepidopterous  10  Cleave  or  spilt  m  pieoes. 

larvffi.    About  200  species  are  known.  And  laiden  on  with  swerdes  clere, 

Torymus  (tor'i-mus),  n.    [NL.  (Dalman,  1820).]  =%*afgofnfhem  luoSr" 

A  genus  of  hjrmenopterous  parasites  ot  gall-  "  Qy  of  warwike,  p.  i7l.    iHalHwell.) 

making  insects,  typical  of  the  subfamily  Tory-  ^g■^^^.^QJ.^^  ^,  f,    |-MB.  toslyveren;  <  to-^  +  sliver.] 

mime.                                        tav^^o^    =  -tbtHo,!  To  split 'into  slivers  or  small  pieces. 

*?il;n?'^*f  ^m™  i'    W  id^'  bo'itt^?ous  •  har^m*  The  noyse  of  foulis  for  to  ben  delyvered  ^    „ 

redupl.   of    tory.]     Wlla,    Boisterous,  narum  goio„a'erong,"Havedonandlatus  wende," 

searum.  That  wel  wende  I  the  wode  had  al  toslyvered  [var.  to- 

Lift  up  your  voices,  and  sing  like  nightingales,  you  tory  shivered].              Chaucer,  ParUament  of  Fowls,  1. 493. 

rory  jades.    Courage,  I  say ;  as  long  as  the  men^  pence  .          ^^     x               ^   a^^^  pp_  tossed  or  tost,  ppr. 

hold  out,  you  shaanone  of  ^ou^- -^1','°^-,,  j,.  ,_  Ts^J,^.  ''[Earfy  mod.  B.Zse ;  <  late  MB.  toss- 

,„      °     '        ,.        .        .  eji;  origin  unknown:  (a)  prob.  <  Norse  tossa, 

tOSCa  (tos'ka), ».      r/ c„   -D^  *«=.,<,  rf«m   in^ml.     «».   "  "S .^'K       .- 

rough,  coarse." 

America,  espeoiaL„  ix  tuo  a.  uook.  v^-"  ■"""  /?  — 

Plata  river,  and  in  the  region  of  the  pampas  '^^^^  >^^^  tasseU,  tosseV-).  The  W.  tosio,  jerk, 
generally,  to  a  soft  concretionary  hmestone,  ^^^^  .^  ^  ^  q^i^^j  jerk,  a  toss),  is  not  sup- 
having  about  the  consistence  of  slightly  bakea  jg^  ^„  cognate  Celtic  forms,  and  is  prob. 


clay,  and  of  a  dark-brown  color,    it  underlies  the 
"   '  --        -   -  ' *- —      The  name  losca  is  said 


ported 
fromE.]' 


I. 


„  _    _    To  lift,  heave,  or  throw 

^sftt"t?'pSirp'"a?s°?f  .ix^A'ii^p:^  ^p>*'^^^rttVSonethrd^^^^^ 

daily  in  SicUy,  to  varieties  of  pumioeous  tufts.    In  the    ment;  jerk:  as,  to  toss  one  s  neatt. 
gold-mining  regions  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia  the      ^^  savage  Bull  ""'"  '"""•'  ""  '"'"'■ 


word  tosca  is  also  In  frequent  use  as  designating  a  very 
peculiar  rock  lying  near  the  surface,  and  said  by  some  to 
be  of  volcanic  origin,  hut  not  yet  scientiflcally  described. 
It  differs  very  much  from  the  tosca  of  the  Fampean  re- 

toscattert,  »•  *•     [ME.  toscaUren;  <  to-^  +  scat- 
ter.]   To  scatter  in  pieces. 

Lo,  eoh  thyng  that  is  oned  in  it  selve 
Is  more  strong  than  whan  it  is  toscatered. 

Chaucer,  Summoner  s  Tale,  1.  261. 

tose  (toz),  V.  t.    [Also  toee,  formerly  also  toage  ; 
<  ME.  tosen  (<  AS.  *tasan),  a  common  form  of 
tesen,  whence  mod.  E.  tease :  see  tease,  and  ct. 
iouse.]    1.  To  pull  about  or  asunder;  touse. 
What  shepe  that  is  full  of  wuUe 
Upon  his  backe  thei  tote  and  pulle 
Whyle  ther  is  any  thynge  t»  pille. 

Goiver,  Conf.  Amant.,  Prol. 


«.....«.--  tosses  his  head  on  high. 
Wounds  with  his  hooves  the  Earth,  with  horns  the  sky. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Battle  of  Ivry. 

He  tossed  his  arm  aloft.  Addison,  Cato,  iv.  4. 

8.  To  jerk  or  fling  to  and  fro;  heave  or  pitch 
up  and  down  or  from  one  place  to  another; 
tumble  or  throw  about. 

Howbeit  the  wioughte  sees  tosgyd  and  rolled  vs  ryght 
greuously.  Sir  B.  Ouylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  73. 

That  we  henceforth  be  no  more  children,  tossed  to  and 
fro,  and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctane. 

Islanders,  whose  bliss 
Is  to  be  tosseiZ  about  from  wave  to  wave. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  300. 

3  In  minMg,  to  separate  (ore)  from  the  gangue 
bv  stirring  (tossing)  the  slimes  with  water 
in  a  keeve,  and  then  allowing  the  heavier. 
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valuable  parts  to  settle,  this  operation  being 
hastened  by  packing,  or  striking  the  sides  of 
the  keeve  with  an  iron  bar  held  vertically  with 
one  end  resting  on  the  ground,  an  operation 
which  may  be  continued  from  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  an  hour.  The  packing  f  acilltatesthe  separation 
of  the  ore  by  the  vibrating  motion  imparted  to  the  parti- 
cles. This  pi-ocess  is  generally  done  by  hand,  but  some- 
times by  a  mechanical  arrangement.  It  was  formerly 
somewhat  extensively  employed  in  the  tin-mining  districts 
of  Cornwall,  England,  and  has  not  entirely  gone  out  of 
use, 

4.  To  cast;  pitch;  fling;  hurl;  specifically,  to 
throw  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  upward ;  throw 
lightly  or  carelessly. 

I  tosse  a  balle.  ...  I  had  as  leve  tosse  a  ball  here  alone 
as  to  play  at  the  tenys  over  the  corde  with  the. 

Palsgrave,  p.  760. 
Choler  adust  congeals  our  blood  with  fear, 
Then  black  bulls  toss  us,  and  black  devils  tear. 

Dryden,  Cock  and  Fox,  1.  157. 
Like  the  old  giants  that  were  foes  to  Heaven 
They  heave  ye  stool  on  stool  and  fling  main  pot-lids. 
Like  massy  rocks,  dart  ladles,  tossing  irons 
And  tongs  like  thunderbolts. 

Fletcher,  Woman's  Prize,  11.  5. 
One  person  tosses  the  halfpenny  up,  and  the  other  calls 
at  pleasure  head  or  tail. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  439. 

5.  Figuratively,  to  disquiet;  agitate;  set  in 
commotion,  as  by  shifting  opinions,  feelings, 
circumstances,  or  influences;  disturb;  disorder. 

Was  never  Lady  loved  dearer  day 
Then  she  did  love  the  knight  of  the  Sedcrosse, 
For  whose  deare  sake  so  many  troubles  her  did  tosse. 
Spenser,  V.  Q.,  I.  viL  27. 
Madly  toss'd  between  desire  and  dread. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  L  171. 
Calm  region  once. 
And  full  of  peace,  now  tost  and  turbulent. 

Milton,  F.  L.,  ix.  1126. 

6.  To  pass  from  one  to  another,  as  in  conver- 
sation or  discussion;  bandy. 

Is  it  such  an  Entertainment  to  see  Religion  worryed  by 
Atheism,  and  Things  the  most  Solemn  and  Significant 
tumibled  and  tost  by  Buffoons? 

Jeremy  Collier,  Short  View  (ed.  1698),  p.  138. 
Then  she,  who  .  .  .  heard  her  name  so  tost  about, 
Flush'd  slightly  at  the  slight  disparagement. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

7t.  To  turn  over  and  over ;  busy  one's  self  with ; 
turn  the  leaves  of,  as  a  book  or  lesson. 

I  will  to  Athens,  there  to  tosse  my  bookes. 

Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  99. 

Tit.  Lucius,  what  book  is  that  she  toeseth  so  ? 

Young  JJuc.  Grandsire,  'tis  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  .  .  . 

Tit.  Soft !  see  how  busily  she  turns  the  leaves  I 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iv.  1.  41. 

8.  To  toss  up  with.  See  to  toss  up,  under  II. 
[Colloq.] 

To  toss  the  pieman  is  a  favourite  pastime  with  coster- 
mongers'  boys  and  all  that  class.  ...  If  the  pieman  win 
the  toss,  he  receives  Id.  without  giving  a  pie ;  if  he  lose, 
he  hands  over  a  pie  for  nothing. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  206. 

9.  Same  as  to  toss  off  (a)  (which  see,  below). 

I  mean  to  toss  a  can,  and  remember  my  sweetheartj 
afore  I  turn  in.  Cortgreve,  Love  for  Love,  iii.  15. 

10.  To  dress  hastily  or  smartly;  trick:  with 
out.     [Bare.] 

I  remember,  a  few  days  ago,  to  have  walked  behind  a 
damsel,  tossed  out  in  all  the  gaiety  of  fifteen ;  her  dress 
was  loose,  unstudied,  and  seemed  the  result  of  conscious 
beauty.  Ooldsmtth,  The  Bee,  No.  2. 

To  toss  in  a  blanket,  to  toss  (a  person)  upward  from  a 
blanket  held  slackly  at  the  corners  and  edges,  and  jerked 
vigorously  up  and  down,  the  person  tossed  being  some- 
times thrown  as  high  as  the  ceiling.  This  was  formerly 
a  favorite  form  of  the  expression  of  popular  dislike.  It 
is  also  practised  in  schools,  among  saUors,  etc.  Compare 
Ao2e2,  II.  *.,  2,  haamg. 

A  rascally  slave !  I  will  toss  the  rogue  in  a  blanket. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  u.  4.  240. 

I  shall  certainly  give  my  solitary  voice  in  favour  of  re- 
ligious liberty,  and  shall  probably  be  tossed  in  a  blanket 
for  my  pains. 

Sydney  Smith,  To  Lady  Holland,  Jan.  17, 1813. 

To  toss  Off.    (a)  To  take  off ;  drink  off,  as  a  dram. 
For  in  a  brave  vein  they  tost  of  the  bouls. 
Bobin  Hood  and  Maid  Marian  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  375). 
The  corporal  produced  the  bottle  and  the  glass,  poured 
it  out,  made  his  military  salute,  and  tossed  it  off. 

Marryat,  Snarleyyow,  xxxu. 

(6)  To  dispose  of ;  pass  oil ;  while  away :  said  of  time. 

Have  you  read  Cynthia?  It  is  a  delightful  thing  to  loss 
off  a  dull  hour  with.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  ii.  1. 

To  toss  the  oars  (naut.).  See  oari.— To  toss  up,  to  pre- 
pare hastily,  especially  by  cooking. 

On  Saturday  stew'd  beef,  with  something  nice, 
Provided  quick,  and  toss'd  up  in  a  trice. 

W.  King,  The  Vestry. 

Amid  these  rich  and  potent  devices  of  the  culinary  art 
poor  Hepzibah  was  seeking  for  some  nimble  little 
titbiti  which,  with  what  skill  she  had,  and  such  materials 
as  were  at  hand,  she  might  toss  up  for  breakfast. 

Haw&ome,  Seven  Gables,  vii. 
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n.  intrans.  1.  To  jerk  or  throw  one's  self 
about;  roller  tumble  about;  be  restless  or  un- 
easy; fling. 

To  toss  and  fling,  and  to  be  restleBS,  only  Irets  and  en- 
rages our  pain.  TtUotson. 
Sohrab  alone,  he  slept  not ;  all  night  long 
He  had  lain  wakeful,  toising  on  Us  bed. 

M.  Arnold,  Sohrab  and  Kustum. 

2.  To  be  flung  or  rocked  about ;  be  kept  in 
motion. 

Your  mind  is  tossing  on  the  ocean. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  1.  8. 
We  left  behind  the  painted  buoy 
That  tosses  at  the  harbor-moath. 

Tennyson,  The  Voyage. 

3.  Same  as  to  toss  up  (whioh  see,  below). 
They  spend  their  time  and  what  money  they  may  have  in 

touing  for  beer,  till  they  are  either  dmnk  or  penniless. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  n.  412. 
To  toss  up,  to  throw  up  a  coin,  and  decide  something  by 
the  side  turned  up  when  it  falls. 

He  tossed  up  whether  he  should  hang  or  drown.  The 
coin  fell  on  its  edge  in  the  clay,  and  saved  his  life  for  that 
time. 

J.  Ashton,  Social  Life  in  Keign  of  Queen  Anne,  n.  35. 

The  catcher  of  the  senior  nine  tossed  up,  and  the  juniors 
were  sent  to  the  bat.  St  Nicholas,  XVU.  944. 

toss  (tos),  n.  [<  ME.  toss  (rare);  <  toss, «.]  1. 
A  sudden  fling  or  jerk;  especially,  a  quick 
movement  of  the  head  backward  or  upward. 

There  is  hardly  a  polite  sentence  in  the  following  dia- 
logues which  does  not  absolutely  require  some  .  .  .  suit- 
able toss  of  the  head.  Swift,  Polite  Conversation,  Int. 
Anon,  with  toss  of  horn  and  taU,  .  .  . 
They  leap  some  farmer's  broken  psJe. 

WhUKer,  The  Drovers. 

2.  A  pitch :  a  throw:  as,  the  toss  of  a  ball  or  a 
coin. — 3.  The  distance  over  which  one  tosses 
anything;  a  throw. 

No  2  Brick  Court,  Middle  Temple,  .  .  .  was  but  a  bis- 
cuit toss  from  Crown  OtBce  Kow. 

B.  E.  Martin,  Footprints  of  Charles  Lamb,  L 

4.  A  state  of  agitation  or  excitement;  a  com- 
motion. 

Lord !  what  a  tosse  I  was  for  some  time  in,  that  they 
could  not  justly  tell  where  it  [the  buried  gold]  was. 

Pepys,  Diary,  Oct.  10, 1667. 

"We  are  all  in  a  toss  in  our  neighborhood,"  said  Mis- 
tress Pottle.  &  Judd,  Margaret,  a.  5. 

5.  A  toss-up :  with  reference  to  a  case  in  which 
chance  decides. 

One  of  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  the  measure  said, 
'"Tis  the  toss  of  a  copper."    The  Cemtwry,  yyyvttt  gsa. 

6.  The  mow  or  bay  of  a  bam  into  which  grain 
is  put  preparatory  to  threshing.  Halliwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.]— Pitch  and  toss.  See  pitch-ancUoss. 
— To  win  tbe  toss,  to  win  in  a  case  decided  by  the  toss- 
ing up  of  a  coin ;  hence,  in  general,  to  have  luck  on  one's 
side ;  gain  the  day. 

Lordynges,  now  ye  have  herd 
Off  these  tounes  hou  it  f  erd ; 
How  Kyng  Sichard  with  his  maystry 
Wan  the  toss  off  Sudan  Tuny. 
Sichard  Coer  de  JUon  (Weber's  Metr.  £om.,  II.  170). 
Hasn't  old  Brooke  won  the  toss,  with  his  lucky  halfpenny, 
and  got  choice  of  goals? 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  i.  5. 

tossel^  (tos'l),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form 
of  tasseV-. 

tossel^  (tos'l),  n.  In  arch.,  same  as  torsel.  Gwilt. 

tosser  (tos'fer),  n.  [<  toss  +  -eri.]  One  who 
or  that  which  tosses :  as,  a  tosser  of  balls. 

tossicated,  a.    See  tostieated. 

tossily   (tos'i-li),   adv.     In  a  tossy  manner; 
pertly;   with  aiffeeted  indifference,   careless- 
ness, or  contempt.     [Colloq.] 
She  answered  tosstZy  enough. 

Eingdey,  Yeasty  vil    (Parries.) 

tossing  (tos'ing),  n.  [^''erbal  n.  of  toss, ».]  The 
act  or  operation  of  one  who  or  that  which  tosses ; 
specifically,  a  mining  jjrocess  (also  called  chim- 
ming)  which  consists  in  dressing  ores  by  the 
method  described  under  toss,  v.  t.,  3. 

tossment  (tos'ment),  n.  [<  toss+  ■ment.']  The 
act  of  tossing,  oir  the  state  of  being  tossed. 

Sixteen  years  tossment  upon  the  waves  of  this  trouble- 
some world. 

J.  B.  Worcester's  Apophthegmes,  p.  108.    (Encyc.  Diet.) 

toss-plumet  (tos'plom),  n.     [<  toss,  v.,  +  obj. 

plume.'\    A  swaggering  fellow.    Halliwell. 
toss-pot  (tos'pot),  n.     [Formerly  also  tospot; 

<  toss,  v.,  +  obj.  pof^.l    A  toper;  a  tippler. 

After  that  seuennights  fast  is  once  past,  then  they  re- 
turne  to  their  old  intemperancie  of  drinking,  for  they  are 
notable  tospots.  HaMuyes  Voyages,  I.  263. 

A  good  part  he  drank  away  (for  he  was  an  excellent 
toss^wQ.  Lamb,  Two  Races  of  Men. 

toss-up  (tos'up),  n.  The  throwing  up  of  a  coin 
to  decide  something,  as  a  wager  or  a  choice ; 
hence,  an  even  chance;  a  case  in  which  con- 
ditions or  probabilities  are  equal.     [Colloq.] 
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What  is  the  use  of  counting  on  any  success  of  mine? 
It  is  a  mere  toss  up  whether  I  shall  ever  do  more  than 
keep  myself  decently.    Georyo  ^2iot,Middlemarch,Ixxxiii. 

"Hell  do,"  said  the  Doctor  quietly.  "It  must  have 
been  a  toss-up  all  through  the  night." 

R.  Kipling,  Only  a  Subaltern. 

tossy  (tos'i),  a.    [<toss  +  -^i.]    Tossing;  espe- 
cially, tossing  the  head  as  in  scorn  or  contempt; 
hence,  affectedly  indifferent;  pert;  contemptu- 
ous.    [Colloq.] 
Argemone  answered  by  some  tossy  commonplace. 

Eingsley,  Yeast,  vii.    {Dames.) 

tossy-tail  (tos'i-tal),  adv.  Topsyturvy.  Hdlli- 
weU.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

tost  (tost).  Another  spelling  of  tossed,  preterit 
and  past  participle  of  toss. 

tostamente  (tos-ta-men'te),  aifo.  [It.,  <  tog- 
to,  quick,  bold.]  In  music,  quickly;  rapidly. 
[Rare.] 

tostartf,  V.  i.  [ME.  tosterten;  <  to-2  +  starfi^.^ 
To  start  or  spring  apart ;  burst. 

Lo,  myn  herte, 
It  spredeth  so  for  joie,  it  wol  tosterte. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iL  980. 

tostieated,  tossicated  (tos'ti-,  tos'i-ka-ted),  a. 
[A  reduction  of  intoxicated,  and  confused,  in 
def.  2,  with  toss,  tossed,  tost.]  1.  Intoxicated. 
[Colloq.] — 2.  Tossed  about;  restless;  per- 
plexed.   Halliwell.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

I  have  been  so  tosbicaXed  about  since  my  last  that  I  could 
not  go  on  in  my  journal  manner. 

Swifl,  Journal  to  Stella,  xlviii. 

tostication  (tos-ti-ka'shon),  n.  [<  tosiicat{ed) 
+  -torn.]  The  state  of  being  tossed  about;  com- 
motion; disturbance;  perplexity.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
After  all,  methinks,  I  want  those  tosttcntions  (thou  seest 
how  women,  and  women's  words,  fill  my  mind)  to  be  over 
happily  over,  that  I  may  sit  down  quietly  and  reflect 

Sichardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  III.  Ixviii 

tosundert,  v.  i.  [ME.  tosondren;  <  to-3  -I-  sun- 
der\  «.]    To  go  to  pieces;  split. 

The  fyry  welkne  gan  to  thundir. 

As  thou  the  world  schulde  alle  tosondre. 

Oower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  91.    (Halliwell.) 

toswapf,  V.  t.  [ME.  toswappen;  <  to-2  +  swap.2 
To  smife  heavily. 

So  f uersly  in  fight  f ellis  cure  knightes, 

Alto  swappon  vs  with  swerdes  &  with  swym  strokes. 

Destruction  of  Tray  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  9661. 

toswinkt,  V.  i.  [ME.  toswinken;  <  to-2  -I-  swin1c.'\ 
To  toil  excessively;  labor  hard. 

In  erthe,  in  eir,  in  water  men  to-swifike 
To  gete  a  glotoun  deyntee  mete  and  drinke. 

Chaucer,  Pardoner's  Tale,  1.  57. 

tosy  (to'zi),  o.  [<tose  +  -^l.]  Teased,  as  wool; 
hence,  wooUy;  soft.    Also  tozy.    Bailey,  1731. 

toti  (tot),  n.  [<  Icel.  toUr  =  Dan.  tot,  a  nick- 
name of  a  dwarf .  Gt.Ut^.l  1.  Anything  small 
or  insignificant ;  especially,  a  small  child:  used 
as  a  term  of  endearment. 

Now,  Jenny !  can  there  greater  pleasure  be 
Than  see  sic  wee  tots  tbolying  at  your  knee? 

Baffnsay,  Gentle  Shepherd  (Worker  XI.  81). 

2.  A  drinking-cup  holding  about  half  a  pint; 
also,  a  small  quantity;  especially,  when  applied 
to  liquor,  as  much  as  makes  a  draught  or  dram. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

'  He  had  no  society  of  any  kind,  and  often  found  himself 
pining  for  .  .  .  the  glare  of  the  camp-fires,  the  fragrant 
fumes  of  the  "honey  dew,"  and  the  tot  of  rum  that  passed 
from  beard  to  beard.       Whyte  Melville,  White  Rose,  II.  i. 

3.  A  foolish  fellow.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

tot^  (tot),  n.  [<  L.  tot,  so  much,  so  many;  by 
some  explained  as  an  abbr.  of  L.  totius,  or  E. 
total,  all.  Cf.  tot^,  v.,  tote^,v.']  1.  Originally, 
so  many;  so  much:  formerly  written  opposite 
an  item  in  an  account  to  indicate  that  the  debt 
was  good.  The  full  expression  is  given  as  tot 
pecunise  regi  deietur,  so  much  money  is  due  to 
the  king. 

Totted,  A  Term  us'd  in  the  Exchequer,  when  the  foreign 
Opposer,  or  other  Officer,  has  noted  a  good  Debt  to  the 
Queen  as  such,  by  writing  the  word  Tot  to  it. 

E.  PhiUips,  World  of  Words,  1706. 

2.  An  exercise  in  addition ;  a  sum.     [CoUoq.] 

Graduated  Exercises  in  Addition  (Tots  and  Cross  Tots, 

Simple  and  Compound).         Athenamn,  No.  3268,  p.  757. 

tot2  (tot),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  totted,  ppr.  totting. 
[ME.  totten;  <  tot^,  n.  Cf.  toteS.]  i.  To  mark 
(an  account  or  a  name)  with  the  word  tot:  as, 
to  tot  an  item  tn  a  bill.    See  tot^,  n.,  1. 

Sir,  ther  arn  xv.  jurores  abowe  to  certifie  ye,  as  many 
as  ye  will ;  but  lete  these  men  that  be  tottld  be  certified, 
for  thei  be  the  rewleris.  Paston  Letters,  I.  55. 

2.  To  count  up;  add;  sum:  usually  with  up. 
[Colloq.] 

These  totted  together  will  make  a  pretty  beginning  of 
my  little  project. 

H.  BrooJce,  Fool  of  Qualify,  n.  211.    (Davits.) 
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Seventeen  hundred  and  twenty-five  goes  of  alcohol  in 
a  year ;  we  totted  it  up  one  night  at  the  bar. 

Thackeray,  A  Night's  Pleasure. 

tota  (to'ta),  n.  [Native  name.]  A  monkey: 
same  as  grivet. 
total  (to'tal),  a.  and  n.  [<  MB.  totaU,  <  OF.  (and  ■ 
P.)  total  =  Sp.  P^.  total  =  It.  totale  =  Gr.  total, 
<  ML.  totalis,  entire,  total  {summa  totalis,  the 
sum  total,  the  whole  amoimt),  <  L.  totus,  whole, 
entire.]  I,  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  constituting 
a  whole  or  the  whole ;  being  or  taken  together ; 
undivided. 

So  many  there  are  of  them  in  the  Citadell  that  I  think 
the  totaU  number  of  them  is  at  the  least  two  hundred. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  L  125. 
As  the  total  tonnage  [of  Venetian  merchant  vessels]  is 
but  26,000,  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  are  small  craft. 
Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xvi. 

2.  Comprising  the  whole;  lacking  no  member 
or  part ;  complete ;  entire. 

One  Day  Jove 
Sent  Hermes  down  to  Ida's  Grov^ 
Commanding  Cupid  to  deliver 
His  Store  of  Darts,  his  total  Quiver. 

Prior,  Mercury  and  Cupid. 
The  total  grist  unsifted,  husks  and  alL 

Cowper,  Task,  vi.  108. 
Then  we  dipt  in  all 
That  treats  of  whatsoever  is,  the  state. 
The  total  chronicles  of  man. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  it 

3.  Complete  in  degree;  absolute;  unqualified; 
utter:  as,  a  total  change;  total  darkness. 

O  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon, 

Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse 

Without  all  hope  of  day !  JTiZton,  S.  A.,  I.  81. 

It  is  a  temporary,  not  a  total  retreat,  such  as  we  may 
leave  oft  or  resume.  Bp.  Atterlmry,  On  Mat  xiv.  23. 

4f .  Summary ;  concise  ;  curt. 

Do  you  mean  my  tender  ears  to  spare. 
That  to  my  questions  you  so  toted  are? 

Sir  P.  Sidney  (Arbor's  Eng.  Gamer,  I.  649). 

Constructive  total  loss.  See  constructive.— Total  ab- 
stinence, entire  abstinence  from  intoxicant8.^Total 
cause.  See  came,  1.— Total  curvature,  degree,  de- 
pravity, differential,  differentiation.  See  tibe  nouns. 
— Total  earth.  Same  as  dead  earth  (which  see,  under 
earth'^). — Total  eclipse,  an  eclipse  in  which  the  whole 
surface  of  the  eclipsed  luminary  is  obscured. — Total 
method,  ophthalmoplegia,  part,  residual,  term,  etc. 
See  the  nouns.— Total  reflection.  See  reaction,  1. 
=&ni.  1-3.  Whole,  Entire,  etc.    See  complete. 

II.  n.  The  whole;  the  whole  sum  or  amount; 
an  aggregate. 

A  tapster's  arithmetic  may  soon  bring  his  particulars 
...  to  a  total.  Shak.,  T.  and  C,  L  2. 124. 

total  (to'tal),  v.t.;  pret.  and  pp.  totaled,  totalled, 
■ppi.totalmg,  totalling.  [<  total,  n."]  l.Tobrirg 
to  a  total ;  accumulate ;  sum ;  add :  sometimes 
with  up. 

The  sum  365  is  correct  when  totalled;  but  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  obtained  is  vitiated  by  two  anomalies. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  XL  135. 

Prices,  numbers,  and  dates  are  ail  clearly  tabulated  and 

totalled  up  for  us.  The  Engineer,  LXV.  467. 

2.  To  reach  a  total  of ;  amount  to. 

86  small  craft,  .  .  .  totalling  600  tons,  were  bnilt  of 
wood.  Tlie  Engineer,  LXV.  6. 

totalist,  n.  [ML.  totalis,  in  summa  totalis,  the 
sum  total:  see  total.']  The  sum  total;  the 
whole  amount. 

Cast  your  eye  only  upon  the  totedis,  and  no  further ; 
for  to  traverse  the  bill  would  betray  you  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  rates  of  the  market 

DeUier,  Gull's  Hornbook,  p.  163. 

totalisation,  totaliser,  etc.  See  totalization, 
etc. 

totality  (to-tal'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  totaUti  =  Pr. 
totalitat  =  Sp.  iotalidad  =  Pg.  totalidade  =  It. 
totalitd,,  <  ML.  totoZito(*-)s,  <  totalis,  total :  see 
total.]  1.  The  state  or  character  of  being  a 
total;  entirety. 

There  was  no  handle  of  weakness  to  take  hold  of  her  by ; 
she  was  as  unseizable,  except  in  her  totality,  as  a  billiard- 
ball.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Professor,  iiL 

2.  That  which  is  total;  a  whole;  an  aggre- 
gate. 

We  mnst  love  him  with  all  our  heart,  mind,  and  soul ; 
with  a  threefold  totality.    Rev.  T.  Adarm,  Works,  III.  256. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  explain  a  living  or,  indeed, 
a  self-efflcient  tattdwyot  any  kind  by  means  of  the  aggre- 
gation of  elementary  constituents  or  forces. 

E.  Montgomery,  Mind,  IX,  370. 

3.  Inastron.jfhe  period  during  which  an  eclipse 
is  total;  the  time  of  total  obscuration. 

The  coppery  hue  after  the  commencement  of  totality 
was  of  a  duller  tint  than  usual. 

Atheneeum,  Feb.  4, 1888,  p.  150. 
totalization  (t6*tal-i-za'shon),  n.     [<  totalize  + 
-ation.']    The  act  or  process  of  totalizing,  or  the 
state  of  being  totalized.    Also  spelled  totalisa- 
tion. 
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The  toferffeotion  of  the  slight  Uftings  due  to  the  repeti- 
tion of  thiB  manettver  on  each  of  the  cables  finally  effected 
a  general  lifting  of  four  inches. 

Sei.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LIX.  404. 
totalizator  (to'tal-i-za'tor),  n.    Same  as  totali- 
zer. 

totalize  (to'tal-iz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  totalized, 
ppr.  totaUging.  [<  F.  totaliser  =  8p.  totalizar; 
as  total  +  -ize.']  I.  trans.  To  make  total;  re- 
duce to  totality,  as  by  adding  or  accumulating. 
The  rise  of  the  totalieed  (i.  e.  Integrated)  potential  round 
the  armature  can'be  measured  experimentally. 

&  P.  Thompson,  Dynamo-Elect.  Maoh.,  p.  68. 
11.  intrans.  To  use  the  totalizer  in  betting. 
The  totalising  system  has  been  flourishing  ever  since  at 
the  German  and  Austrian  race-meetings. 

St.  James's  Gazette,  June  14, 1887.  (Miuyc.  Diet.) 
Also  spelled  totalise. 
totalizer  (t6'tal-i-z6r),  »i.  [<  totalize  +  -eri.] 
An  apparatus,  used  at  horse-races,  which  regis- 
ters and  indicates  the  number  of  tickets  sold  to 
betters  on  each  horse.  .Also  called  totaliser,  to- 
talizator, and  totalisator. 

Under  the  heading  of  "The  toferfisaew  at  Hobart,"the 
Australasian  writes  as  follows:  ...  the  click,  click  of 
the  totalisabyr  was  distinctly  heard  as  each  speculator  in- 
rested  his  pound. 

PhUadelpMa  Daily  Nems,  April  10, 1886. 
totally  (to'tal-i),  adv.    As  a  total;  completely; 
entirely;  wholly;  utterly. 

There  is  no  conception  in  a  man's  mind  which  hath 
not  at  first,  totally  or  by  parts,  been  begotten  upon  the 
organs  of  sense,  Hoobes,  Leviathan,  L 

totalness  (to'tal-nes),  n.  Entireness.  Bailey, 
1727.  *' 

Totaninse  (tot-a-ni'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Totanus 
+  -inie.'i  A  subfamily  of  Scolopaeidee,  corre- 
spondiug  to  the  genus  Totanus  in  a  broad  sense, 
but  containing  a  number  of  other  modem  gen- 
era ;  the  tattlers.  They  are  found  all  over  the  world,  in 
great  abundance  of  individuals  and  numerous  species.  The 
chief  distinction  from  the  true  snipes  or  Seotopacinm  lies  in 
the  bill,  which  is  relatively  shorter,  harder,  and  less  sensi- 
tive, and  usually  slenderer,  with  a  more  ample  rictus.  The 
legs  are  longer,  and  usually  denuded  above  the  suSrago, 
fio  that  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  is  bare  of  feathers.  The 
feet  are  more  or  less  semipalmate.  They  are  noisy,  rest- 
less birds,  inhabiting  marshes,  swamps,  and  wet  wood- 
land and  meadows.  The  yellowshanks,  wlllet,  and  soli- 
tary and  spotted  sandpipers  of  the  tfnited  States  are  good 
examples.  One  of  the  most  wide-spread  and  notable  is  the 
wandering  tattler,  Heteroscelus  iticanus  or  brevipes.  Also 
caUed  Totanese,  as  a  group  ranking  lower  than  a  subfamily, 
and  formally  contrasted  with  Tringese.  See  Totanus,  and 
cuts  under  Bartrwmia,  greenshank,  redshank,  JEihyaoophUus, 
ru^,  Semipalinate,  tattler,  Terelcia,  Tringoides,  Tryngites, 
wllet,  and  yeUowshank. 

totanine  (tot'a-nin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Totamnae:  a,s,  the  totanine  and  soolopacine 
divisions  of  the  snipe  family ;  a  totanine  bird. 
Totanus  (tot'a-nus),  n.  [NL.,  <  ML.  totanus 
(Olt.  totano),  a  kind  of  moor-hen.]  A  genus  of 
birds  of  the  famUy  Scolopacidee,  includrug  some 
of  the  best-known  sandpipers,  tattlers,  telltales, 
gambets,  or  horsemen,  as  the  redshank,  green- 
shank,  yellowshank,  and  wood-sandpiper.  Sev- 
eral are  common  British  species:  the  greenshank,  or  green 
sandpiper,  T.  ochropus;  the  wood-sandpiper,  T.  glareola; 
the  redshank,  T.  ealidris;  the  spotted  redshank,  T.  fm- 
cus.  In  North  America  the  best-known  are  the  greater  and 
lesser  yellowshanks,  T.  rmlanoleiusus  and  T.  favipex.  The 
genus  formerly  contained  all  the  Totaninse  (which  see). 
See  cuts  under  greenshank,  redshank,  vaA  yellowshank. 
totara  (to-ta'ra),  n.  [Maori.]  A  coniferous 
tree,  Podocarpus  Totara,  the  most  valuable  tim- 
ber-tree of  New  Zealand,  it  grows  eo  or  70  feet  high, 
with  a  diameter  of  from  4  to  6  feet.  The  wood  is  of  a  red- 
dish color,  close,  straight,  fine,  and  even  in  grain,  moderaite- 
ly  hard  and  strong.  It  is  used  both  for  veneers,  furniture, 
and  cabinet-work,  and  for  building,  and  is  invaluable  for 
piles  of  marine  wharves,  bridges,  etc.,  being  durable  in  the 
ground  or  under  water,  and  resisting  a  long  time  the  at- 
tacks of  the  teredo.  It  was  used  by  the  natives  to  make 
their  smaller  canoes,  and  the  bark  served  for  roofing.   Also 
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but  the  African  words  which  have  come  into 
E.  use  through  Southern  negroes  are  few  and 
doubtful  (buckrais  one  example),  and  do  not  in- 
clude verbs.]  To  carry  or  bear,  especially  in 
the  arms,  on  the  shoulders,  or  on  the  back,  as 
a  burden  or  load.  [Southern  U.  S.,  colloq.  or 
provincial;  also  in  humorous  use  iu  the  North 
and  West.] 

;Now,  I  should  also  like  to  know  how  much  a  man  can 
tote  how  much  a  woman  can  tote,  and  how  long  a  time, 
without  resting,  the  toUng  may  go  on.      Science,  XI.  242. 

The  bullies  used  to  maltreat  the  weaker  ones,  .  .  .  make 
them  tote  more  than  their  share  of  the  log,  pound  them, 
and  beat  them,  and  worry  them  every  way  on  earth. 

The  Century,  XI.  224. 

toteart,  v.  t.     [ME.  toteren,  <  AS.  toteram,  tear 

asunder,  <  to-,  apart,  4-  teran,  tear:  see  tea/r^.'\ 

1.  To  tear  apart;  tear  to  pieces;  rend;  break. 

Cristys  Cros  than  gaf  answere : 

.  "Lady,  to  the  I  owe  honour,  .  .  . 
Thy  trye  fruyt  I  totere." 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  201. 
In  a  tauny  tabarde  of  twelue  wynter  age, 
Al  totome  and  bandy  and  f  ul  of  lys  crepynge. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  197. 
Her  othes  ben  so  gret  and  so  dampnable 
That  it  is  grisly  for  to  here  hem  swere  ; 
Our  blissed  lordes  body  they  totere. 

Chflucer,  Pardoner's  Tale,  1. 12. 
His  breech  was  all  to-tome  and  jagged. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  T.  ix.  10. 

2.  To  disturb  violently ;  agitate. 

With  his  ohere  and  lokynge  al  totom. 
For  sorwe  of  this,  and  with  his  armes  folden. 

Chaiteer,  Troilus,  iv.  358. 
totehill,  n.    Same  as  toothill. 
totelert,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  tiUler. 
tote-load  (tot'lod),  n.    As  much  as  one  can  tote 
or  carry.    Bartlett.     [Southern  U.  S.] 
totem  (to'tem),  n.      [Amer.  Ind.;   given  as  < 
"Massachusetts  Indian  wuhtohtimoin,  that  to 
which  a  person  or  place  belongs"  (Webster's 
Diet.);   Algonkin  dodaim  (Tylor);  Algonkin 
otem,  with  a  prefixed  poss.  pron.  nfotem,  my 
family  token.]    Among  the  Indians  of  North 
America,  a  natural  object,  usually  an  animal, 
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tot-book  (tot'buk),  n.    A  book  containing  tots 
or  sums  for  practice.    Erusyo.  Diet.     [Eng.] 
tote^  (tot),  V.    An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of 

tote^t  (tot),  V.    An  obsolete  form  of  toof^. 
tote^  (tot),  n.     [<  L.  totus,  all:  see  total.']    The 
entire  body,  or  all :  as,  the  whole  tote.     [Col- 
loq.] 

tote^  (tot),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  toted,  ppr.  totvng. 
[<  tofeS,  n.    Cf.  *o*2.]     I.  trans.  Same  as  to«2. 

I  have  frequently  heard  in  Lincolnshire  the  phrase 
"come,  tale  it  up,  and  tell  me  what  it  comes  to." 

JV.  and  Q.,  2d  ser.,  VIII  338. 

II.  inlrans.  To  count;  reckon — To  tote  fair, 
to  act  or  deal  f  ahrly ;  he  honest.  [Southern  and  western 
U.  S.) 

tote*  (tot),  n.  [<  tofel,  in  orig.  sense  '  protrude.' 
Cf.  to«3.]     The  handle  of  a  joiners'  plane. 

tote^  (tot),  V.  «.;  pret.  and  pp.  toted,  ppr.  toting. 
[Origin  unknown;  usually  said  to  be  an  Af- 
rican word,  introduced  by  Southern  negroes; 
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assumed  as  the  token  or  emblem  of  a  elan  or 
family,  and  a  representation  of  which  served 
as  a  cognizance  for  each  member  of  it;  hence, 
a  more  or  less  similar  observance  and  usage 
among  other  uncivilized  peoples.  See  totemism. 
The  representation  of  the  totem  home  by  an  individual 
was  often  painted  or  figured  in  some  way  upon  the  skin 
itself,  and  upon  his  different  garments,  utensils,  etc.  The 
totem  was  also,  in  a  sense,  an  idol  or  the  embodied  form  of 
a  deity  or  demon,  or  at  least  had  a  religious  significance. 
[The  word  is  often  used  attributively,  as  in  totem  clan, 
totem  kin,  totem  post,  etc.] 

And  they  painted  on  the  grave-posts  .  .  . 

Bach  his  own  ancestral  Totem, 

Each  the  symbol  of  his  household ; 

Figures  of  the  Bear  and  Keindeer, 

Of  the  Turtle,  Crane,  and  Beaver, 

Each  inverted  as  a  token 

That  the  owner  was  departed. 

Longfellow,  Hiawatha,  xiv. 
It  is  not  only  the  clans  and  the  sexes  that  have  totems; 
individuals  also  have  their  own  special  totems,  i.  e.,  classes 
of  objects  (generally  species  of  animals)  which  they  re- 
gard as  related  to  themselves  by  those  ties  of  mutual  re- 
spect and  protection  which  are  characteristic  of  totemism. 
This  relationship,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  individual 
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tot^m,  begins  and  ends  with  the  individual  man,  and  is 
not,  like  the  clan  totem,  transmitted  by  inheritance. 
In  Australia  we  hear  of  a  medicine-man  whoee  clan  totem 
through  his  mother  was  Irangaroo,  but  whose  "secret" 
(i.  e.,  individual)  totem  was  the  tiger-snake.  Snakes  of 
that  species,  therefore,  would  not  hurt  him. 

J.  O.  Frazer,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  471. 

totemic  (tg-tem'ik),  a.  [<  totem  +  -jc]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  totem ;  characterized  by  a  totem : 
as,  a  totemic  relative  or  relationship. 

totemism  (to'tem-izm),  n.  [<  totem  +  -ism.'] 
The  system  of  tribal  subdivision  denoted  by 
totems ;  the  use  of  totems,  with  aU  the  social 
and  religious  observances  connected  with  them ; 
the  constitution  of  society  as  marked  by  these 
obsei^ances. 

The  theory  of  the  wide  distribution  of  Totemism  among 
the  nations  of  the  ancient  world  (especially  among  the 
Greeks)  is  due  to  Mr.  J.  F.  M'Lennan,  who  first  explained 
it  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Eeview,"  1869, 1870. 

C.  ElUm,  Origins  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  300. 
In  the  interesting  pages  on  Egyptian  religion,  Mr.  Lang 
defends  his  view  that  the  worship  of  animals  was  at  any 
rate  in  part  a  survival  of  totemism,  and  that  the  custom  of 
representing  the  elemental  gods  as  animals  was  due  to  the 
same  cause.  Classical  Rea.,  11.  250. 

totemist  (to'tem-ist),  n.    [<  totem  +  4st.]    One 

designated  by  a  totem;  a  member  of  a  totem 

clan.  A.  Lang,  Myth.,  Bit.,  and  Religion,  II.  71. 

totemistic  (to-te-mis'tik),  a.    Same  as  totemic. 

Eneyc.  Brit.,  XVn.  169. 

totemy  (to'tem-i),  n.    [<  totem  +  -y^.]    Same  as 

totemism.    Anthrop.  Jour.,  XVni.  53. 
toterif,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  tootet^. 
toter^  (to'ter),  n.    A  fish:  same  as  hog-sucker. 
tote-road  (tot'rod),  n.    A  road  over  which  any- 
thing is  toted,     [tr.  S.] 

Its  forests  are  still  so  unbroken  by  any  highways,  save 
the  streams  and  the  rough  tote^aads  of  the  lumber  crews, 
that  this  region  cannot  become  populous  with  visitors. 

5<!r»n«r'«  Jf 051.,  VIII.  496. 
tother  (tuTH'fer),  imdef.  pron.  [A  form  arising 
from  a  misdivision  of  flmt  other,  ME.  also  thet 
other,  as  the  tother.  So  tone,  in  the  tone,  for  that 
one,  thet  oree  (see  tone^).  Tother  is  often  written 
f  other,  as  if  it  were  a  contraction  of  the  other.] 
Other :  originally  and  usually  preceded  by  the, 
with  the  tone  in  the  preceding  clause.  See 
the  etymology,  and  compare  tone^. 

And  the  tother  Hond  he  lifteth  up  azenst  the  Est,  in 
tokene  to  manace  the  Mysdoeres. 

MandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  0. 
Ffor  right  dedely  the  tone  hatid  the  toder. 

Oenerydes  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  L  2337. 
How  happy  could  I  be  with  either. 
Were  t'other  dear  charmer  away. 

Gay,  Beggar's  Opera,  ii.  2. 

totidem  verbis  (tot'i-dem  ver'bis).  [L.,  in  so 
many  words :  totidem,  just  so  many  (<  tot,  so 
many, -t-  demonstrative  suffix -dem);  verbis,  abl. 
pi.  of  verbum,  word:  see  verb.]  In  so  many 
words ;  in  the  very  words. 

totient  (to'shient),  n.  [<  L.  toties,  so  many,  < 
tot,  so  many,  4-  acoom.  term,  -ent.]  The  num- 
ber of  totitives  of  a  number ;  when  used  without 
qualification,  the  number  of  numbers  at  least 
as  small  as  a  given  number  and  prime  to  it — 
that  is,  having  integral  no  common  factor  with 
it  except  1.  Thus,  the  totient  of  6  is  2,  because  1  and  5 
are  the  only  whole  numbers  as  small  as  6  and  having  no 
common  factor  with  it  except  1. 

toties  quoties  (to'shi-ez  kw6'shi-ez).  [L.:  to- 
ties, so  often  (<  tot,  so  many);  quoUes,  as  often 
(<  guot,  how  many).]  As  often  as  one,  so  often 
the  other. 

totilert,  n.    Same  as  tittler. 

Totipalmatae  (t6'''ti-pal-ma'te),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
fem.  pi.  of  toUpalmatus :  see  toUpalmate.]  The 
full-webbed  or  totipalmate  birds,  all  whose  four 
toes  are  united  by  three  webs  into  a  palmate 
foot.    Now  commonly  called  Steganopodes. 

totipalmate  (to-ti-pal'mat),  a.  and  n.     [<  NL. 
totipalmatus,  <  L.  totus,  all,  entire,  -1-  palma, 
palm  (of  the  hand), 
sole  (of  the  foot): 
see  palm^.]     I.  a. 
Having     all     four 
toes     full-webbed; 
steganopodous;  said 
of  the  parts  them- 
selves, as  weU  as  of 
the   birds;    belong- 
ing to  the  order  loUpalmatas.    See  also  cut  un- 
der Phaethon. 
II.  n.  A  totipalmate  bird. 

totipalmation  (t6"ti-pal-ma'shgn),  n.  [<  toti- 
palmate +  -ion.]  Complete  palmation  or  full 
webbing  of  a  bird's  foot  by  three  ample  webs 
connecting  all  four  toes,  as  of  one  of  the  Toti- 
palmatse :  a  leading  character  of  that  order  of 
birds :  correlated  with  palmaUon,  2,  and  semi- 


Totipalmate  Foot  of  Pelican. 


totipalmation 

palmaUon.  See  outs  under  Phaefhon  and  toM- 
palmate. 

totipresencet  (to-ti-prez'ens),  n.  [<  ML.  *to- 
tipreeseiiUa,  omnipresence,  <  *toUpreesen{t-)s, 
omnipresent:  see  toUpresenf]  The  fact  of  be- 
ing present  throughout  a  portion  of  space  with- 
out being  extended. 

A  totipregence  throughout  all  inuuensity  amounts  to  the 
same  as  omnipresence. 

A.  Tucker,  Light  of  Nature,  in.  xiL  2. 

totipresentt  (to-ti-prez'ent),  a.  [<  ML.  *toti- 
preesen{t-)s,  omnipresent,  <  L.  totus,  all,  + 
pr3ssenlt-)s,  present:  see  presenfl-.']  Present 
throughout  a  portion  of  space  without  exten- 
sion. 

totitive  (tot'i-tiv),  n.  [<  L.  tot,  so  many,  + 
-iifoe.]  In  math.,  a  whole  number  as  small  as  a 
given  number,  and  having  no  integer  common 
factor  with  it  except  1. 

toto  Cffilo  (to'to  se'16).  [L. :  toto,  abl.  neut.  of 
totus,  whole ;  ceelo,  abl.  of  cselum,  ccelum,  the  sky, 
heavens:  see  cetetJoZ.]  By  the  whole  heavens; 
as  far  apart  as  the  poles ;  hence,  diametrically 
opposite. 

tot-o'er-seas  (tot'or-sez),  n.  A  bird,  the  her- 
ring-spink. 

totorvet,  »■  *■  [ME.  totorvien;  <  to-^  +  torvei-.'i 
To  throw  about;  dash  to  pieces. 

Ac  me  the  scnlde  nimen  and  al  to-teon  mid  horse  other 
the  al  to-torwum  mid  stane. 

Old  Eng.  BmnUies  (ed.  Morris),  I.  9. 

tot-quotf  (tot'kwot), ».  1.  A  general  dispensa- 
tion. 

"What  profits  they  have  drawn  unto  themselves  also  by 
the  sale  of  great  bishoprics,  prelacies,  promotions,  bene- 
fices, tot-quotSj  pardons,  pilgrimages,  confessions,  and  pur- 
gatory. Bp.  Bale,  Images,  Both  Churches,  xriii. 

2.  pi.  An  abuse  of  annates  or  flrst-fruits  by 
which,  upon  the  promotion  of  an  eoelesiastie, 
he  was  called  upon  to  pay  to  the  papal  treasury 
the  flrst-fruits  not  mereljr  of  his  new  prefer- 
ment, but  of  all  other  livings  which  he  hap- 
pened to  hold  with  it.  In  this  manner  annates  were 
paid  over  and  over  again  for  the  same  living,  and  some- 
times twice  and  thrice  in  one  year.  Roger  Hvtehinson'B 
Works  (Parker  Soc.,  1812),  Index. 

totreadt,  v.  t.  [ME.  totreden;  <  <o-2  -1-  tread.'] 
To  tread  in  pieces. 

Develes  that  shullen  al  to-fy^ede  hem  withouten  respit 
and  withouten  ende.  Chauaer,  Parson's  Ttde. 

totteri  (tot'to),  V.  [<  ME.  toieren,  totren,  older 
*tolteren  (>  E.  dial,  tolter,  struggle,  flounder, 
Sc.  tolter,  a.,  unstable),  <  AS.  tealtrian,  totter, 
vacillate  (=  D.  touteren,  tremble;  cf.  touter,  a 
swing),  <  tealt,  unstable;  cf.  tilt^.  For  the  re- 
lation of  totter  to  tolter,  cf.  tatter'^  (totter^)  as 
related  to  *toter.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  stand  or 
walk  unsteadily;  walk  with  short  vacillating 
or  unsteady  steps ;  be  unsteady ;  stagger. 
'Twas  his,  with  elder  brother's  pride, 
Matilda's  toUenng  steps  to  guide. 

ScoU,  Kokeby,  Iv.  IL 

3.  To  shake,  and  threaten  collapse;  become 
disorganized  or  structurally  weak  and  seem 
ready  to  fall;  become  unstable  and  ready  to 
overbalance  or  give  way. 

Troy  nods  from  high,  and  totters. to  her  fall. 

Dryden,  ^neid,  il  384. 
As  a  bowing  wall  shall  ye  be,  and  as  a  tottermg  fence. 

Pa.  Izil.  3. 

Sf.  To  dangle  at  the  end  of  a  rope ;  swing  on 
the  gallows.     [Slang.] 

I  would  lose  a  limb  to  see  their  rogueships  totter. 

Fletcher  and  Shirley,  Night- Walker,  ilL  3. 

=Syil.  1  and  2.  Stagger,  etc.  See  red^.—2.  To  tremble, 
rock. 

Il.t  trans.  To  shake;  impair  the  stability  of; 
render  shaky  or  unstable. 

Examples  that  may  nourish 
Neglect  and  disobedience  in  whole  bodies, 
And  totter  the  estates  and  faiths  of  armies, 
Must  not  be  play'd  withal. 

Fletcher,  Bonduca,  Ir.  3. 
Let 's  march  without  the  )ioise  of  threat'ning  drum. 
That  from  this  castle's  fattei^d  battlements 
Our  fair  appointments  may  be  well  perused. 

Shak.,  Kich.  IL,  iii.  3.  52. 

There  are  some  disobedient  and  fugitive  Jonahs  that 

thus  tatter  our  ship.        ,  See.  T.  Adams,  Works,  II.  244. 

totter^  (tot'er),  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  or  dia- 
lectal form  of  tatter^. 

And  woon'd  our  tottrivff  colours  clearly  vp. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  5.  7  (folio  1623). 

totterer  (tot"6r-6r),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
totters. 

totter-grass  (tot'6r-gras),  n.  The  quaking- 
grass, -B«0a»reedJa.  Britten  and  Holland.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

totteringly  (tot'6r-ing-li),  adv.  In  a  tottering 
manner.     George  Eliot,  Middlemareh,  Ixxi. 
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Tottemhoe  stone.  A  subdivision  of  the  Lower 
Chalk  in  English  geology,  locally  separating 
the  so-called  "Gray  chalk"  from  the  "Chalk 
marl,"  it  consists  of  a  somewhat  silicious  chalk  with 
some  glauconitic  grains.  The  name  is  derived  from  Tot- 
temhoe  In  Bedfordshire,  England. 

tottery  (tot'er-i),  a.  [<  totter"^  +  -^i.]  Trem- 
bling or  vacillating  as  if  about  to  fall;  un- 
steady; shaky. 

When  I  looked  up  and  saw  what  a  lottery  performance 
it  was,  I  concluded  to  give  them  a  wide  berth. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  I.  vf. 

tottle  (tot'l),  1).  J.  SameastotWte.  [Local,  Eng.] 
tottUsh  (tot'lish),  a.   [<  tottU  +  -isfti.]   Totter- 
ing; trembling;  unsteady;  insecure.    [U.S.] 
I  find  I  can't  lift  anything  into  this  canoe  alone — it 's  so 
totaish.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXIX.  ue. 

totty  (tot'i),  a.  [<  ME.  ioty;  cf.  tofferi.]  Wa- 
vering; unsteady;  dizzy;  tottery.  [Obsolete 
or  provincial.] 

Myn  heed  is  toty  of  my  swynk  to-night. 

Chaucer,  Beeve's  Tale,  1. 333. 
I  was  somewhat  totty  when  I  received  the  good  knight's 
blow,  or  I  had  kept  my  ground  under  it.    , 

Scott,  Ivanhoe,  xxxii. 

toty^t,  «■    A  Middle  English  variant  of  totty. 

toty2  (to'ti),  m. ;  pi.  toties  (-tiz).  [A  native 
name.]  In  some  parts  of  the  Pacific,  a  sailor 
or  a  fisherman.    Simmonds. 

totyngt,  n.  An  old  form  of  tooting,  verbal  noun 
of  toofi-. 

toucan  (tb-kan'  or  t5'kan),  n.  [In  Charlton 
(1668)  (the  bird  being  previously  known  as 
araca/ri);  <  P.  toucan (Belon,  1555;  Thevet,  1558) 
=  It.  tacano  =  Sp.  tucan  =  Pg.  tucano,  <  Braz. 
tucano,  or  tueana  (Maregrave),  a  toucan.  Ac- 
cording to  BufEon  the  word  means  'feather'; 
but  Burton  ("  Highlands  of  Brazil,"  i.  40)  says 
that  the  bird  is  named  from  its  cry.]  1 .  One  of 
numerous  species  of  picarian  birds  of  the  genus 
Ehamphastos  or  family  BhamphasUdse  (which 
see  for  technical  characters).  Toucans  are,  on  the 
average,  large  for  their  order,  and  are  noted  for  the  enor- 
mous size  of  the  beak,  which,  with  their  habit  of  catiying 
the  tail  turned  up  'over  the  back,  and  their  bold  colora- 
tion, gives  them  a  striking  appearance.  They  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  Neotropical  region,  where  they  feed  chiefly 
on  soft  fmits,  and  are  credited  with  a  sort  of  regurgitation 
of  their  food  suggestive  of  rumination.  They  nest  in 
holes.  Some  of  the  larger  species,  the  toucans  most  prop- 
erly so  called,  are  2  feet  long,  with  a  bill  of  6  or  S  inches. 
Most  are  smaller,  as  the  aracaris  and  toucanets,  of  the 
geneia,  Fteroglossus  and  Selenidera.  Also  toctm.  See  cuts 
under  aracari  and  Samphastos. 
2.  leap.]  A  small  constellation  of  the  south- 
em  hemisphere Hill-toncan,  a  member  of  the  ge- 
nus Andigena,  a  group  of  five  or  six  species,  inhabiting 
the  Andes  up  to  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet. 

toucanet  (tS-ka-nef),  n.     [<  toucan  +  -et.] 


Toucanet  {^SeUntdera  maculirostris). 

One  of  the  smaller  toucans,  as  any  species  of 
Selenidera.    S.  maculirostris  is  a  good  example. 

toucang  (tb-kang'),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A  kind  of 
boat  much  used  at  Malacca  and  Singapore,  pro- 
pelled either  by  oar  or  by  saU,  speedy,  rather 
flat  in  the  center,  but  sharp  at  the  extremities. 

touch  (tuch),  V.  [<  ME.  toughen,  towehen,  <  OP. 
toucher,  tocher,  T.  touchy  =  Pr.  toear,  tochar, 
toquar  =  Sp.  Pg.  tocar  =  It.  toccare,  prob.  < 
OTeut.  *tukkdn,  represented  by  OHG.  zttcchen, 
eukken,  MEG.  gucken,  ziieken,  G.  zucken,  ziicken, 
draw  with  quick  motion,  twitch  (an  intrusive 
formation  from  Ziehen),  Goth,  tiuhan  =  OHG. 
ziohan,  etc.,  AS.  tedn,  draw :  see  tee^,  and  cf. 
tuek^  and  «cfci.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  perceive  (an 
object)  by  means  of  physical  contact  with  it; 
especially,  to  perceive  (an  object)  by  bringing 
the  hand  into  contact  with  it;  henccj  to  per- 
ceive (an  object)  by  bringing  something  held 
in  the  band  (as  a  cane  or  a  pointer),  or  other- 
wise connected  with  the  body,  into  contact 
with  it. 

Nothing  but  body  can  be  touch'd  or  touch.  Creech. 

2.    To  be  in  contact  with;   specifically,  in 
geom.,  to  be  tangent  to.    See  tangent. 


touch 

Surely  never  lighted  on  this  orb,  which  she  hardly 
seemed  to  toucA,  a  more  delightful  vision. 

Burke,  Eev.  in  France. 

3.  To  come  in  contact  with :  literally  or  fig- 
uratively. 

The  conqueror  at  this  game  [stool-ball]  is  he  who  strikes 
the  baU  most  times  before  it  touches  the  stool. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  165. 
Power,  like  a  desolating  pestilence, 
Pollutes  whate'er  It  touches. 

Shelley,  Queen  Mab,  ill. 

Many  of  the  Arabs  will  not  allow  the.left  hand  to  touch 

food  in  any  case.    E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  1. 180. 

4.  To  be  near  or  contiguous  to;  impinge  or 
border  upon ;  hence,  to  come  up  to ;  approach ; 
reach;  attain  to;  hence,  also,  to  compare  with. 

I  have  touch'd  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VHI.,  iii.  2.  223. 
By  his  command 
Have  I  here  touch'd  Sicilia. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  v.  1. 139. 

Mr.  William  Peer  distinguished  himself  particularly  in 
two  characters,  which  no  man  ever  could  touch  but  him- 
self. Steele,  Guardian,  No.  82. 

Wasn't  he  always  top-sawyer  among  you  all  ?  Is  there 
one  of  you  that  could  touch  him  or  come  near  him  on  any 
scent?  Dickens,  Oliver  Twist,  xliii. 

5.  To  bring  into  contact. 

Totich  but  my  lips  with  those  fair  lips  of  thine. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  L  116. 

Now  let  us  touch  Thumbs,  and  be  Friends  ere  we  part. 
Prior,  Down-Hall,  st.  43. 

6.  To  bring  the  hand,  finger,  or  the  like  into 
contact  with ;  place  the  hand  or  finger  to  or 
upon;  hit  or  strike  gently  or  lightly;  give  a 
sUght  tap  or  pat  to  with  the  hand,  the  tip  of 
the  finger,  something  held  in  the  hand,  or  in 
any  way :  as,  to  totich  the  hat  or  cap  in  saluta- 
tion; to  touch  a  sore  spot ;  to  touch  a  piece  at 
chess;  formerly,  in  a  specific  use,  to  lay  the 
hand  or  finger  upon  for  the  purpose  of  curing 
of  a  disease,  especially  scrofula,  or  the  disease 
called  the  king's  evil  (a  former  practice  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Prance  and  England). 

Esther  drew  near  and  touched  the  top  of  the  sceptre. 

Esther  v.  2. 
Then,  with  his  sceptre  that  the  deep  controuls, 
He  touch'd  the  chiefs,  and  steeled  their  manly  souls. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xiii.  88. 
Every  person  who  is  touched  on  either  side  in  the  chase 
is  sent  to  one  or  other  of  these  prisons,  where  he  must 
remain  till  the  conclusion  of  the  game, 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  145. 
From  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  to  Queen  Anne, 
the  monarchs  of  England  were  in  the  habit  of  touching 
those  who  were  brought  to  them  suffering  with  the  scrofu- 
la, for  the  cure  of  that  distemper. 

O.  W.  Holmes,  Med.  Essays,  p.  3. 

7.  To  handle ;  meddle  with ;  interfere  with. 
Therfore  the  Soudan  bathe  do  make  a  Walle  aboute  the 

Sepnlcre,  that  no  man  may  towehe  it. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  76. 

When  he  went,  there  was  committed  to  his  care  a  mnd- 
let  of  strong  water,  sent  to  some  there,  he  promising  that 
upon  his  life  it  should  not  be  touched. 

Winlhrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  291. 

8.  To  lay  hands  on  for  the  purpose  of  harming ; 
hence,  to  hurt,  injure,  annoy,  or  distress. 

Let  us  make  a  covenant  with  thee,  that  thon  wilt  do 
us  no  hurt,  as  we  have  not  touched  thee.      Gen.  xxvL  29. 

No  loss  shall  touch  her  by  my  company. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  UL  1. 180. 

No  temporal  Law  could  touch  the  innocence  of  thir 
lives.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xvit 

9t.  To  test  by  contact,  as  in  trying  gold  with 
a  touchstone;  hence,  to  test;  try;  probe. 

Wherein  I  mean  to  touch  your  love  indeed. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3.  81. 
There  's  no  judgment 
Goes  true  upon  man's  outside,  there 's  the  mischief ; 
He  must  be  touch'd  and  tried,  for  gold  or  dross. 

Fletclier  {and  another  1),  Nice  Valour,  Iv.  1. 
Words  so  debased  and  hard,  no  stone 
Was  hard  enough  to  touch  them  on. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  L  112. 

10.  To  touch  upon;  handle  or  treat  lightly  or 
cursorily ;  refer  or  allude  to,  as  in  passing. 

Touch  you  the  sourest  points  with  sweetest  terms. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  U.  2.  24. 
We  glanced  from  theme  to  theme, 
Discussed  the  books  to  love  or  hate,  • 

Or  touch'd  the  changes  of  the  state. 

Tetmyson,  In  Memoriam,  Ixxxiz. 

llf.  To  communicate ;  speak;  tell;  rehearse; 
relate;  mention. 

Bot  I  towihe  thaym  to  the  a  lyttill  for  thou  sulde  by  this 
littill  vndirstande  the  more. 

Hampdle,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  40. 
I  hire  touched  swiche  tales  as  me  told  were. 

William  of  Paleme  (B.  E.  T.  8.),  1.  4108. 

For  they  be  as  skilful  In  picking,  rifling,  and  filching  as 

the  upright  men,  and  nothing  inferior  to  them  in  all  kind 

of  wickedness,  as  in  other  places  hereafter  they  shall  be 

touched.  Harman,  Caveat  for  Cursetors,  p.  21. 
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12.  Of  a  musical  instrument,  to  cause  to  sound; 
play :  usually  applied  to  instruments  that  are 
sounded  by  striking  or  twanging,  but  extended 
to  others. 

Touch  thy  Instrument  a  strain  or  two. 

Shah.,  J.  C,  Iv.  3.  257. 
I'll  touch  my  horn.  Mamnger,  Guardian,  ii.  4. 

13.  To  perform  on  an  instrument,  as  a  piece 
of  music. 

A  person  in  the  royal  retinue  Umcfied  a  light  and  lively 
air  on  the  flageolet.  Scott. 

14.  To  paint  or  form  by  touches  or  strokes  as 
of  a  pen  or  brush ;  mark  or  delineate  by  light 
touches  or  strokes,  as  an  artist. 

Such  heavenly  touches  ne'er  toiush'd  earthly  faces. 

Shale.,  Sonnets,  xvit 
The  lines,  though  touch'd  but  faintly,  are  drawn  right. 
Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  22. 

15.  To  improve  or  finish,  as  a  drawing,  by  add- 
ing a  stroke  here  and  there,  as  with  a  pen,  pen- 
cil, or  brush;  retouch:  usually  with  up. 

What  he  saw  was  only  her  natural  countenance,  tmtched 
up  with  the  usual  improvements  of  an  aged  Coquette. 

Addison,  ITreeholder,  No.  44. 
My  impression  [of  an  engraving]  is  unequal,  being  faint 
in  some  parts,  very  dark  in  others.    If  the  plate  was 
worn,  it  has  been  touched  afterwards. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  X.  118. 

16.  To  take,  as  food,  drink,  etc.;  help  one's 
self  to;  hence,  to  partake  of;  taste. 

If  thou  sytte  be  a  worthyor  man 
Then  thy  self,  .  .  . 
SuSre  hym  f  yrste  to  towcTie  the  mete 
Ere  thy  self  any  ther-of  gete. 

Babees  Book(E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  14. 
He  dies  that  touches  any  of  this  fruit 
Till  I  and  my  affairs  are  answered. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  It,  ii.  7.  98. 

17.  To  infect  or  impair  by  contact;  stain; 
blot;  blemish;  taint. 

The  life  of  all  his  blood 
Is  tmuih'd  corruptibly.      Shak.,  E.  John,  v.  7.  2. 
Thou  canst  not  touch  my  credit ; 
Truth  will  not  suffer  me  to  be  abus'd  thus. 
Fletctier  (and  Massingerl),  lovers'  Progress,  iii.  6. 

18.  To  impair  mentally  in  some  slight  degree; 
affect  slightly  with  craziness :  used  chiefly  in 
the  past  participle. 

Madam,  you  see  master's  a  little — touched,  that's  all. 
Twenty  ounces  of  Mood  let  loose  would  set  all  right  again. 
Vanbrugh,  Confederacy,  v.  2. 
Pray  mind  him  not,  his  brain  is  touch'd. 

Steele,  Lying  Lover,  v.  1. 

19t.  To  attack;  hence, to  animadvert  upon; 
take  to  task;  censure;  reprove;  ridicule. 

Sur  Water  Hnngerfo  and  his  brother  hathe  touched  me 
in  iij  thinges,  but  I  wolde  in  no  case  have  ye  douches  to 
knowe  them  for  geving  hur  grefe. 

DarreU  Papers  (1570)  (H.  Hall,  Society  in  Elizabethan  Age, 

[App.,  ii.). 
You  teach  behaviours ! 
Or  touch  us  for  our  freedoms  1 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  iL  3. 

20.  To  sting;  nettle,  as  with  some  sharp  speech. 

Beshrew  me,  but  his  words  have  touch'd  me  home. 

Pord,  Perldn  Warbeck,  ii.  1. 
Our  last  horses  were  so  slow  that  the  postilion,  a  hand- 
some, lively  boy,  whose  pride  was  a  little  touched  by  my 
remonstrances,  failed,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  to  bring 
UB  to  the  station  before  seven. 

B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  43. 

21.  To  fall  upon;  strike;  affect;  impress. 

If  .  .  .  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears. 
You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  v.  1.  76. 

What  of  sweet  before 
Hath  touch'd  my  sense  flat  seems  to  this. 

laiUon,  P.  L.,  ix.  987. 

22.  To  affect  or  move  mentally  or  emotional- 
ly; flu  with  passion  or  tender  feeling;  affect 
or  move,  as  with  pity;  hence,  to  melt;  soften. 

He  is  tou,ch'd 
To  the  noble  heart.    Shak.,  W.  T.,  iii.  2.  222. 
He  weeps  again ; 
His  heart  is  touch'd,  sure,  with  remorse. 

Fletcher,  Wife  for  a  Month,  Iv.  1. 
Tremendous  scene  !  that  gen'ral  horror  gave. 
But  touch'd  with  joy  the  bosoms  of  the  brave. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xiii.  435. 

23.  To  make  an  impression  on;  have  an  effect 
on ;  act  on. 

Its  face  must  be  .  .  .  so  hard  that  a  file  will  not  tffweA  it. 
J.  Moxon,  Mech.  Exercises. 

24.  To  influence  by  impulse ;  impel  forcibly. 

No  decree  of  mine 
Concurring  to  necessitate  his  fall. 
Or  touch  with  lightest  moment  of  impulse 
His  free  will.  Milton,  P.  1.,  a.  45. 

25.  To  affect ;  concern ;  relate  to. 

With  that  the  queue  was  wroth  in  hir  maner. 
Thought  she  anon  this  towchUh  me  right  ner. 

Oenerydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  560. 
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The  quarrel  toucheth  none  but  us  alone. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  YL,  iv.  1. 118. 

These  statutes  touched  high  and  low. 

J.  Gairdner,  Bichard  HI.,  i. 
26.  To  swindle;  cheat;  act  dishonestly  by :  as, 
to  touch  one's  mate.  [Slang,  Australia.]— To 
touch  bottom,  to  reach  the  lowest  point,  especially  in 
price;  have  the  least  value.— To  touch  elbows.  See 
elbow.  — To  touch  off.  (a)  To  sketch  hastily:  finish  by 
a  few  rapid  touches  or  dashes. 

1  was  upon  this  whispered,  by  one  of  the  company  who 
sat  next  me,  that  I  should  now  see  something  touched  of 
to  a  nicety.  Ooldsmith,  Clubs. 

(6)  To  discharge,  as  a  cannon.— To  touch  one  on  the 
raw.  See  rawl.—  To  touch  the  gums,  in  med.,  to  cause 
incipient  salivation  by  giving  mercury.— To  touch  the 
Wind  (naut.),  to  keep  the  ship  as  near  the  wind  as  possi- 
ble.—To  touch  up.  (a)  To  repair  or  improve  by  slight 
touches  or  emendations ;  retouch :  as,  to  touch  up  a  pic- 
ture. (6)  To  remind ;  jog  the  memory  of.  [CoUoq.l— 
Touched  blU  of  health.  See  bill  of  health,  under  bai3. 
—Touching  the  ears.  See  eori.— Touch  me  not. 
See  touchrme-not. — Touch  pot,  touch  penny,  a  pro- 
verbial phrase,  signifying  no  credit  given. 

"We  know  the  custom  of  such  houses,"  continues  he ; 
"'tis  touchpot,  touchpenny." 

Graves,  Spiritual  Quixote,  iii.  2.    (Davies.) 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  be  in  contact;  be  in  a  state 
of  junction,  so  that  no  appreciable  space  is  be- 
tween :  as,  two  spheres  touch  only  in  one  point. 
Some  side  by  side  not  touching  walked. 
As  though  of  happy  things  they  talked. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  201. 

Specifically — 2.  To  lay  the  hand  or  finger  upon 
a  person  for  the  purpose  of  curing  a  disease,  es- 
pecially scrofula,  or  king's  evil. 

We  were  then  shown  Edward  the  Confessor's  tomb ; 
upon  which  Sir  Koger  acquainted  us  that  he  was  the  first 
that  touched  for  the  Evil.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  829. 
3f.  To  reach ;  extend. 

The  vois  of  people  touchede  to  the  hevene. 
So  loude  ciyden  they  with  mery  stevene. 

Chameer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 1708. 

4.  To  make  a  passing  call,  as  a  ship  on  a  voy- 
age :  commonly  ■with  at,  rarely  with  on. 

And  also  Pole,  which  ys  xxx  myle  from  Parence,  a  good 
havyn,  ffor  many  Shippys  and  galyes  towche  ther  rather 
thanne  at  Parence. 

Torkifigton,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  16. 
The  next  day  we  touched  at  Sidon.  Acts  xxvii.  3. 

I  made  a  little  voyage  round- the  lake,  and  Umched  on 
the  several  towns  that  lie  on  its  coasts. 

Addison,  Kemarks^on  Italy  (Works,  ed.  Bohn,  I.  510). 

5.  To  mention  or  treat  something  slightly  in 
discourse  ;  refer  cursorily  or  in  passing :  com- 
monly with  on  or  upon. 

Whenne  the  Sonne  is  Est  in  tho  partyes,  toward  Parades 
terrestre,  it  is  thanne  mydnyght  in  oure  parties  o  this 
half,  for  the  rowndenesse  of  the  Erthe,  of  the  whiche  I 
have  towohed  to  zou  before.  MandenUle,  Travels,  p.  308. 
If  the  antiquaries  have  touched  upon  it,  they  have  im- 
mediately quitted  it.  Addison. 
The  attitude  and  bearing  of  the  law  in  this  respect,  on 
which  I  intend  to  touch  in  quite  general  terms. 

Mneteewth  Century,  XXVI.  841. 
As  soon  as  he  hath  touched  on  any  science  or  study,  he 
immediately  seems  to  himself  to  have  mastered  it. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I,  v. 
Whenever  she  touch'd  on  me 
This  brother  had  laugh'd  her  down. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xix.  6. 

6.  To  bow  or  salute  by  touching  the  hat  or 
cap.  [Prov.  Eng.]— 7t.  To  rob.  [Thieves' 
slang.]  —  8t.  To  stand  the  test. 

As  in  London  saitli  a  luellere. 

Which  brought  from  thence  golde  oore  to  us  here. 

Whereof  was  fyned  mettal  good  and  clene, 

As  they  tozich,  no  better  could  be  scene. 

Eakluyt's  Voyages,  1. 199. 
And  now  you  are  brought  to  the  test ;  touch  right  now, 

soldier. 
Now  shew  the  manly  pureness  of  thy  mettle. 

Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  i,  5. 

9t.  To  have  or  take  effect ;  act. 

Strong  waters  .  .  .  will  touch  upon  gold  that  will  not 
touch  upon  silver.  Bacon. 

10.  Naut. ,  of  the  sails  of  a  square-rigged  vessel, 
to  be  in  such  a  position  that  their  weather- 
leeches  shake  from  the  ship  being  steered  so 

close  to  the  wind To  touch  and  go.   (a)  To  touch 

lightly  or  briefly  and  pass  on ;  dip  in  or  stop  for  a  mo- 
ment here  and  there  in  course. 

As  the  text  doth  rise,  I  will  touch  and  go  a  little  in  every 
place.  Latimer,  1st  Sermon  bef .  Bdw.  VI.,  1649. 

(6)  Nand.,  to  graze  the  bottom  with  the  keel  for  a  mo- 
ment as  a  vessel  under  sail,  without  lessening  of  the 
speed. — To  touch  on  or  upon.  See  def .  5.— Touch  and 
trade  papers.    Seewer. 

touch  (tuch),  ».  [<  ME.  toMcfte;  <  toMcft,  «.]  1. 
That  sense  by  which  mechanical  pressure  upon 
the  surface  of  the  body  (the  skin,  with  the  lips, 
the  interior  of  the  mouth,  etc.)  is  perceived; 
sensibility  to  pressure,  weight,  and  muscular 
resistance;  the  sense  of  feeling;  taction.  With 
this  is  sometimes  reckoned  sensibihty  to  temperature. 
The  sense  of  touch  is  most  acute  in  those  parts  of  the 
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body  that  are  freely  movable,  especially  in  the  tips  of  the 
fingers.  It  is  the  most  fundamental  and  least  specialized 
or  localized  of  the  senses.  See  tactile  corpuscles,  under 
eorpuede. 

Th"  ear, 
Taste,  touch,  and  smell,  pleased  from  thy  table  rise. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  i.  2. 182. 
By  touch,  hard,  soft,  rough,  smooth,  we  do  discern  : 
By  touch,  sweet  pleasure  and  sharp  pain  we  try. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  xviii. 
Touch  is  .  .  .  the  sense  by  which  mechanical  force  is 
appreciated,  and  it  presents  a  strong  resemblance  to  hear- 
ing, in  which  the  sensation  is  excited  by  intermittent 
pressures  on  the  auditory  organ. 

Wncyc.  Brit.,  XXIH.  478. 
All  the  senses  are  but  modifications  of  touch. 

W.  Wallace,  Epicureanism,  p.  96. 

2.  Mental  or  moral  feeling ;  moral  perception 
or  appreciation. 

Can  it  be 
That  men  should  live  with  such  unfeeling  souls. 
Without  or  touch  or  conscience  of  religion? 

B.  Jonson,  Case  is  Altered,  v.  3. 

3.  Contact. 

Never  touch  [was!  well  welcome  to  thy  hand  .  .  . 
Unless  I  .  .  .  touch'd.  Shak.,  C.  of  B.,  ii.  2. 118. 

But  0,  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still ! 

Tennyson,  Break,  break,  break. 

4.  Figuratively,  a  close  relation  of  mutual  con- 
fidence, sympathy,  interest,  or  the  like ;  sym- 
pathy; accord  or  harmony  in  relation  to  com- 
mon interests:  as,  to  be  out  of  touch  with  the 
times ;  to  keep  in  tou^h  with  the  people. 

The  European  in  Morocco  feels  that  when  he  is  in  com- 
pany with  a  Barbary  Jew  he  is  in  touch  with  Europe. 

The  Academy,  June  1, 1889,  p.  371. 

We  want,  with  our  brethren  of  the  working  class,  that 
which  we  have  largely  lost — the  Church  I  fear  not  less 
than  those  who  are  outside  of  It— that  expressive  thing 
which  we  call  touch.  New  Princeton  Rev.,  II.  47. 

5.  Pressure,  or  application  of  pressure ;  impact ; 
a  slight  stroke,  tap,  push,  or  the  like :  often  used 
figuratively. 

They  [the  Australians)  pray  to  the  Beuill,  which  hath 
conference  with  an  Indian  vnseeue,  from  a  peece  of  wood ; 
and  to  him  and  all  the  rest  many  times  by  night  he  toucheth 
the  face  and  breast  with  cold  touches,  but  they  could  neuer 
leame  what  he  was.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  864. 

A  little  touch  of  their  sidversary  gives  aU  that  boisterous 
force  the  foil.  B.  Jonson,  Alchemist^  To  the  Beader. 

Vineyards  red  with  the  touch  of  October.  The  grapes 
were  gone,  but  the  plants  had  a  color  of  their  own. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  173. 

6.  A  slight  or  brief  sound. — 7.  The  impression 
conveyed  to  the  mind  by  contact  or  pres.sure ; 
effect  on  the  sense  of  contact  with  something; 
feel:  as,  an  object  with  a  slimy  toMcfc. — 8.  A  jog; 
a  hint ;  a  reminder ;  a  slight  experience. 

The  king,  your  master,  knows  their  disposition  very  well ; 
a  small  to!uch  will  put  him  in  mind  of  them.  Bacon. 

I  .  .  .  related  unto  you  y*  f  earfuU  accidente,  or  rather 
j  udgmente,  ye  Lord  pleased  to  lay  on  London  Bridge,  by  fire 
and  therln  gave  you  a  touch  of  my  great  loss. 
Sherley,  quoted  in  Bradford's  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  308. 

9.  A  stroke  or  dash  as  with  a  pen,  pencil,  or 
brush,  literally  or  figuratively:  as,  a  touch  of 
bright  color;  also,  any  slight  added  effort  or 
action,  such  as  that  expended  on  some  com- 
pleted work  in  order  to  give  it  finish. 

What  strained  touches  rhetoric  can  lend. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  IzxxiL 
It  tutors  nature ;  artificial  strife 
Lives  in  these  touclies,  livelier  than  life. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  i.  1.  38. 

Theoldlatticed  windows, the stoneporch, .  .  .  thechim- 

ney  stacks,  were  rich  in  crayon  touches,  and  sepia  lights  and 

shades.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xi, 

10.  Figuratively,  something  resembling  a  light 
stroke  or  touch,  (a)  A  Unge ;  a  smack ;  a  trace :  as,  a 
touch  of  irony. 

No  beast  so  fierce  but  knows  some  touch  of  pity. 

S'Aai.,Bich.  IIL,  L2.71. 
An  insight  into  mechanics  is  desirable,  with  a  touch  of 
statistics.  Lamb,  Old  and  New  Schoolmaster. 

While  the  air  has  no  touch  of  spring, 
Bird  of  promise !  we  hear  thee  sing. 

Bryant,  Song  Sparrow. 

(b)  A  shade ;  a  trifle ;  a  slight  quantity  or  degree. 

Madam,  I  have  a  touch  of  your  condition, 
Which  cannot  brook  the  accent  of  reproof. 

Shak.,  Bich.  IIL,  iv.  4.  157. 

Bell  was  a  touch  better  educated  than  her  husband. 

Mrs.  GaskeU,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  iv. 

(c)  A  taint;  a  blemish;  a  defect;  an  impairment. 

How  great  a  Umch  and  wound  that  manner  ...  is  to 
his  Eeputatlon.  Sir  S.  Winwood,  Memorials,  I.  448. 

This  touch  in  the  brain  of  the  British  subject  is  as  cer- 
tainly owing  to  the  reading  newspapers  as  that  of  the 
Spanish  worthy  above-mentioned  to  the  reading  works  of 
chivalry.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  178. 

(d)  A  slight  attack  or  stroke ;  a  twinge ;  a  pang ;  a  feeling : 
as,  a  touch  of  rheumatism. 

Give  me  a  rose,  that  I  may  press  its  thorns,  and  prove 
myself  awake  by  the  sharp  touch  of  pain ! 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  z. 
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<e)  A  momentary  manifestation  or  exhibition ;  an  indica- 
tion ;  a  view ;  a  peep ;  a  glimpse. 

One  touch  of  nature  malces  the  whole  world  kin. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iii.  3.  175. 

In  the  Trojan  dames  there  are  fine  touches  of  nature  with 
regard  to  Cassandra. 

Marg.  FvUar,  Woman  in  19th  Century,  p.  105. 

11.  A  trait  or  feature;  a  prominent  or  outstand- 
ing quality  or  characteristic. 

Neither  ill  touehet  should  he  left  rnpunished,  nor  ientle- 
[nejsse  in  teaching  anie  wise  omitted. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  48. 
But  he  had  other  touches  of  late  Romans, 
That  more  did  spealc  him :  Pompey's  dignity, 
The  innocence  of  Cato,  Ceesar's  spirit. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  i.  1. 

12t.  Manner;  style;  bearing. 

A  certain  touch,  or  air. 
That  sparkles  a  divinity  beyond 
An  earthly  beauty ! 

S.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  iv.  1. 

13.  The  skill  ornicety  with  which  a  performer 
uses  his  instrument;  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  an  author  uses  his  pen,  an  artist  his 
bru^,  or  a  workman  his  tools ;  characteristic 
skUl  or  method  of  handling  by  which  the  artist 
or  workman  may  be  known;  execution;  manip- 
xdation;  finish. 

Be  of  some  good  consort ; 
You  had  a  pleasant  iotich  o'  the  cittern  once, 
If  idleness  have  not  bereft  you  of  it. 

Beau,  and  Fl,,  Captain,  i.  3. 

The  literary  touch  whifch  it  is  so  difficult  to  describe  but 

BO  easy  to  recognise.         Nineteenth  Century,  XXVI.  838, 

14.  In.  pianoforte-  and  orgmi-playing,  a  method 
of  depressing  a  digital  or  pedal  so  as  to  produce 
a  tone  of  a  partieiilar  quality.  The  varieties  of  tone 
producible  on  modem  instraments  by  varying  the  method 
of  manipulation  are  numerous  and  at  first  sight  astonish- 
ing. Much  of  the  variety  and  effectiveness  of  keyboard 
technique  is  due  to  the  elaborate  study  of  this  subject. 
Touch  is  described  by  various  qualifying  words,  like  stac- 
cato, legato,  cantabUe,  etc. 

15t.  Make;  style;  sort. 

The  capteyn  sent  certeyn  of  his  meyny  to  my  chamber 

...  and  toke  awey  .  .  .  j.  herneyse  [harness]  complete 

of  the  touche  of  MUleyn ;  and  j.  gowne  of  fyn  perse  blewe 

furryd  with  martens.  Paston  Letters,  1. 131. 

My  sweet  wife,  my  dearest  mother,  and 

My  friends  of  noble  touch.      Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  1.  49. 

16.  A  thing,  or  a  style  of  thing,  involving  the 
expenditure  of  a  particular  sum,  or  obtainable 
for  such  a  sum :  as,  a  penny  totich.    [Slang.] 

Sept.  22.  At  night  went  to  the  ball  at  the  Angel,  a  guinea 
touch.  Sir  Erasmus  Phillipps'  Diary  (1720). 

Print  my  preface  iu  such  form  as,  in  the  bookseller's 
phrase,  will  m^e  a  sixpenny  toucJt.  Surfft, 

17.  A  musical  note  or  strain.     [Bare.] 

>         Soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

5/io*.,  M.  of  V.,v.  1.  57. 

ISf.  Attack;  animadversion;  censure;  blame. 

I  never  bare  any  touch  of  conscience  with  greater  re- 
gret. Eikon  BasUike. 

19t.  Personal  reference  or  allusion;  person- 
ality. 

Speech  of  touch  towards  others  should  be  sparingly 
nsed ;  for  discourse  ought  to  be  as  a  field,  without  coming 
home  to  any  man.  Bacon,  Discourse  (ed.  1887). 

20.  A  touchstone;  that  by  which  anything  is 
examined;  a  test,  as  of  gold  by  a  touchstone; 
a  proof ;  a  criterion ;  an  assay ;  hence,  the  stamp 
applied  by  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  to  a  piece 
of  plate  testifying  to  its  fineness:  as,  a  gilt 
piece  of  the  old  touch  (that  is,  of  the  stamp 
formerly  in  use). 

Fynd  fonre  freres  in  a  flok,  that  folweth  that  rewle 
Thanne  bane  y  tynt  al  my  taat^  touche,  and  assaie. 

Piers  Plowman's  Crede,  1.  637. 

A  day 
Wherein  the  fortune  of  ten  thousand  men 
Must  bide  the  touch.      Hhalt.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  4. 10. 
Your  judgment,  as  it  is  the  touch  and  trier 
Of  good  from  bad. 

Middleton,  Family  of  Love,  Epil. 
Be  of  happy  cheer ! 
For  'tis  the  nicest  touch  of  human  honour 
When  some  ethereal  and  high-favouring  donor 
Presents  immortal  bowers  to  mortal  sense. 

Seats,  Endymion,  ii. 

2 It.  Some  stone  of  a  very  durable  character, 
suitable  for  preserving  inscriptions  or  for  fine 
monumental  work.     The  confusion  between  UnicTi- 
stone  and  touch,  of  which  former  word  the  latter  seems 
to  be  a  variant,  is  due  In  part  to  the  general  inability 
of  men  (everywhere  existing  until  very  recent  times)  to 
distinguish  one  kind  of  stone  from  another,  and  in  part 
to  the  confusion,  dating  back  to  a  very  early  period,  be- 
tween basanites  and  basaltes.    See  touchstone. 
Those  other  glorious  notes, 
Inscribed  in  touch  or  marble,  or  the  coats 
Fainted  or  carved  upon  our  great  men's  tombs. 

B.  Jonson,  The  Forest,  xiL 
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22.  In  sMp-buiMing,  the  broadest  part  of  a 
plank  worked  top  and  butt,  or  the  middle  of  a 
plank  worked  anchor-stock  fashion;  also,  the 
angles  of  the  stern-timbers  at  the  counters. — 

23.  In  magneUsm,  the  magnetization  of  a  steel 
bar  or  needle  by  repeated  contact  with  one  or 
more  magnets :  single,  double,  and  separate  touch 
describe  different  methods, — 24.  In  bell-ring- 
ing, a  partial  series  of  changes. —  25.  Same  as 
toccata.  [Rare.]  —a  near  toucli,  an  exceedingly  nar- 
row miss  or  escape ;  a  close  shave.    [Colloq.] 

The  next  instant  the  hind  coach  passed  my  engine  by  a 
shave.    It  was  the  nearest  touch  I  ever  saw. 

Dickens.  (Imp.  Diet.) 
Koyal  touch,  the  touch  of  the  king,  formerly  applied  as 
a  remedy  to  persons  suffering  from  scrofula.  See  jtrtiw's 
eiiii  (under  ei%ii),andeoucApiece.— To  keep  touch,  (a)  To 
be  or  remain  in  contact  or  sympathy.  (6t)  To  keep  faith 
or  one's  appointment  or  engagement;  fulfil  one's  duty  or 
functions. 

They  keep  no  touch,  they  will  talk  of  many  gay  things, 
they  will  pretend  this  and  that,  but  they  keep  no  promise. 
Latimer,  3d  Sermon  bet  Edw.  VI.,  1549. 
If  Florence  now  keep  touch,  we  shortly  shall 
Conclude  all  fear  with  a  glad  nuptial. 

Shirley,  Bird  in  a  Cage,  iv.  1. 

True  as  tOUCbt,  completely  true.    Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  2. 

touchable  (tuch'a-bl),  a.     [<  touch  +  -o6te.] 

Capable  of  being  touched;  tangible.    Science, 

Vn.  271. 

touchableness  (tuch'a-bl-nes),  ».    The  quality 
of  being  touchable ;  tangibility. 
touch-and-go  ftuch'and-go'),  a.  and  n.    I,  a. 

1 .  Of  uncertain  action  or  outcome ;  that  may 
explode,  go  off,  or  come  to  a  head  on  the  least 
touch  or  provocation;  hence,  ticklish;  uncer- 
tain :  applied  to  persons,  circumstances,  or  ac- 
tions. 

It  was,  03  Biocbf ord  felt,  touch  and  go,  very  delicate  work 
with  Sir  Edward.        Mrs.  Oliphant,  Poor  Gentleman,  xli. 

It  was  touch  and  go  to  that  degree  that  they  couldn't 
come  near  him,  they  couldn't  feed  him,  they  could  scarce- 
ly look  at  him.  The  Century,  XXXVI.  127. 

2.  Hasty  and  superficial ;  desultory. 
The  allusive,  tou£h-a7td-go  manner. 

The  Academy,  March  3, 1888,  p.  14a 

H.  n.  An  uncertain  or  precarious  state  of 
affairs  as  regards  the  happening  or  not  hap- 
pening of  something. 

touch-body  (tueh'bod'i),  n.    A  tactile  corpus- 
cle (which  see,  under  corpuscle). 
touch-boxt  (tuch'boks),  n.    A  primer. 

Cocke,  thy  father  was  a  fresh-water  soldier,  thou  art  not ; 
Thou  hast  beene  powdred,  witnessethy  flaxe  &  touch-box. 
Heywood,  Eoyal  King  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1874,  VI.  13). 

touch-corpuscle  (tuch'k6r*pus-l),  n.  A  touch- 
body.    See  corpuscle. 

toudb-dOTVIl  (tuch'doun),  n.  In  foot-ball,  the 
touching  of  the  ball  to  the  ground  by  a  player 
behind  Ms  opponent's  goal;  the  play  by  which 
this  is  done.— Safety  touch-down,  a  touch-down 
made  by  one  of  the  players  behind  his  own  goal  when  the 
ball  was  last  touched  by  one  of  his  own  side.  It  is  done 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  making  of  a  touch-down 
by  tlie  other  side.    See:  foot-ball. 

toucher  (tuch'6r),  n.  [<  touch  +  -crl.]  One  who 
or  that  which  touches;  specifically,  a  skilful 
archer ;  one  who  always  hits  the  mark. 
Mammon,  well  follow'd  ?   Cupid,  bravely  Jed ; 
Both  touchers;  equal  fortune  makes  a  dead. 

Quaiies,  Emblems,  L  10,  Epig. 

A  near  toucher,  a  close  shave.    [Slang.] 

It  was  a  near  toucher,  though. 

Sola,  Baddlngton  Peerage,  1. 188.  (Hoppe.) 
As  near  as  a  toucher,  almost  exactly;  very  nearly; 
touch-and-go.    [Slang.] 

And  there  we  are  in  four  minutes'  time,  as  near  as  a 
toucher.  Dickens,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  iii.  13. 

touch-hole  (tuch'hol),  n.  A  small  tubular  open- 
ing through  the  thickness  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun, 
cannon,  or  pistol,  by  means  of  which  fire  is 
communicated  to  the  charge  within. 

Love's  fire-arms  here  are  since  not  worth  a  souse ; 
We've  lost  the  only  touch-hole  of  our  house. 

Far^uhar,  Love  and  a  Bottle,  Epil. 

touchily  (tuch'i-li),  adv.    [<  touchy  +  -ly^.   Cf. 

techily^\    In  a  touchy  manner;  with  irritation ; 

peevishly. 
touchiness  (tueh'i-nes),  n.    [<  touchy  +  -ness. 

Cf .  techiness.'\    The  character  of  being  touchy ; 

peevishness;  irritability;  irascibility. 
touching  (tuch'ing),  ^.  a.    [Ppr.  of  touch,  «.] 

Affecting;  moving;  pathetic, 
touching  (tuch'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  touch, ».] 

The  act  of  one  who  touches,  in  any  sense. — 

Touching  of  St.  Thomas.   Same  as  Low  Sunday  (which 

see,  under  low^). 
touching  (tuch'ing),  prep.    [<  ME.  touchyng, 

towchyng;  prop.  ppr.  of  touch,  v.,  used  ellipti- 

oally  (after  F.  tou^hant  similarly  used)  as  a 

quasi-prep. ,  like  concerning,  etc.]    Concerning ; 
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relating  to;  with  respect  to:  often  preceded 
by  as. 

The  Sowdon  sayde  "  as  towchyng  tliis  mater, 
I  wolle  gladly  be  after  your  aviso." 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1 1401. 
Now,  as  touching  things  offered  unto  idols. 

1  Cor.  viil.  1. 

touchingly  (tueh'ing-li),  adv.    In  a  manner  to 

touch  or  move  the  passions ;  feelingly ;  affect- 

ingly. 
toucningness  (tueh'ing-nes),  n.    The  quality 

of  being  touching ;  tenderness;  pathos. 
touching-stuff  (tuch'ing-stuf ),  n.    See  stuff. 
touchless    (tuch'les),    a.      [<   touch  +  -Jes«.] 

Lacking  the  sense  of  touch.    Huxley,  Critiques 

and  Addresses,  p.  310. 
touch-linet  (tuen'lin),  n.    A  tangent. 
Our  old  word  for  tangent  was  touchline. 

F.  Hall,  False  Philol.,  p.  64. 

touch-me-not  (tuch'me-not),  n.  [Equiv.  to 
the  NL.  specific  name  Noli-tangere.']  1.  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Impatiens,  especially  I.  Noli- 
tangere,  so  called  because  the  ripe  seed-vessel 
explodes  at  the  touch. 

Presbytery  seeming  like  the  plant  called  Touch  me  iixot, 
which  flies  in  the  face  and  breaks  in  the  fingers  of  those 
that  presse  it        JE^.  Oauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  19. 

{(Davies.) 
2.  In  med.,  a  tubercular  affection,  occurring 
especially  about  the  face ;    noli-me-tangere ; 
lupus. 

touch-needle  (tuch'ne^dl),  n.  One  of  a  series 
of  strips  or  needles  of  various  alloys  of  gold, 
silver,  and  copper  of  known  composition,  used 
in  testing  the  quality  of  gold  by  the  use  of  the 
touchstone.  The  color  of  the  streak  of  the  alloy  to  be 
tested  and  its  behavior  with  acid  are  compared  with  that 
of  one  or  more  of  the  touch-needles.  This  method  has 
been  in  use  from  very  remote  ages,  and  is  not  entirely 
obsolete.  The  Italian  goldsmiths  have  a  set,  strung  on  a 
string,  of  twenty-four  touch-needles,  which  are  little  bars 
of  gold,  each  of  a  known  and  marked  standard  from  one 
carat  up  to  twenty-four.    See  touchstone. 

touch-pan  (tuch'pan),  n.  The  pan  of  an  old- 
fashioned  gun,  as  one  having  a  flint-and-steel 
lock,  into  which  powder  was  poured,  communi- 
cating with  that  in  the  touch-hole.  See  cut 
under  flint-lock. 

touch-paper  (tuch'pa*p6r),  n.  Paper  steeped  in 
niter  so  that  it  catches  fire  from  a  spark  and 
burns  slowly,  used  for  firing  g;unpowder  and 
other  explosives. 

tOUChpiece  (tuch'pes),  71.  A  coin  or  medal  pre- 
sented by  the  sovereigns  of  England  to  those 
whom  they  touched  for  the  cure  of  the  king's 
evil.  Previous  to 
the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  an  English  gold 
coin,  the  angel 
(see  angel,  5,  and 
angel-gold),  was 

thus  presented,  but 
Charles  II.  substi- 
tuted a  medailet, 
struck  in  gold  and 
also  in  silver,  bear- 
ing a  genera]  resem- 
blance to  the  angeL 
Similar  medalets  were  given  as  touchpieces  by  James  II., 
by  Anne,  and  by  the  "Old  Pretender  and  his  two  sons. 
The  piece  figured  is  preserved  by  a  New  York  family  as 
commemorating  the  alleged  cure  of  an  ancestor  by  the 
royal  touch  in  1687. 

touchstone  (tuch'ston),  n.     [<  totich  +  stone.'] 

1.  A  very  fine-grained  dark-colored  variety  of 
schist  or  jasper,  used  for  trying  the  quality  of 
alloys  of  the  precious  metals.  The  alloy  is  rubbed 
on  the  stone,  ana  the  color  of  the  streak  is  compared  with 
that  of  various  alloys  of  known  composition  prepared  for 
that  purpose  and  called  touch-needles.  It  was  formerly 
extensively  used  for  ascertaining  the  fineness  of  gold,  but 
the  facility  and  rapidity  with  which  exact  assays  are  now 
made  have  rendered  the  touchstone  a  matter  of  much  less 
importance.  It  was  the  "Lydian  stone"  of  the  ancients, 
under  which  name  (AvSia  /yiiot)  it  is  mentioned  and  its  use 
described  by  Bacchylides(about  450  B.  0.),  while  Theophras- 
tus  calls  it  both  the  Lydian  and  the  fieraclean  stone  (Ai'eo: 

'HpaxAei'a).     Bturavin]^,  fiaoavirrj^  Ai'dof,  and  ^atravo^  were 

names  given  to  it  by  various  Greek  authors.  It  was  the 
coticula  of  Pliny,  whose  basaniies  was  a  dark-colored,  very 
compact  igneous  rock,  probably  a  variety  of  basalt,  basaltes 
and  basanites  having  at  a  very  early  period  become  inex- 
tricably confused  with  each  other  in  meaning.  By  some 
these  words  are  believed  to  have  been  originally  different ; 
by  others  it  is  thought  that  basaltes  was  a  corruption  of 
basanites. 

All  is  not  golde  that  hath  a  glistering  hiew. 
But  what  the  touchstone  tries  &  flndeth  true. 

Times'  WhisUe  (E.  E.  T.  S.)i  p.  136. 
The  present  Touchstone  is  a  black  Jasper  of  a  some- 
what coarse  grain,  and  the  best  pieces  come  from  India. 
King,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Gems  and  Decorative  Stones,  p.  163. 

2.  Any  test  or  criterion  by  which  the  qualities 
of  atmngare  tried:  as,  money,  the  touchstone 
of  common  honesty. 

Al  tongues  bear  with  sum  slippes  that  can  not  abyde 
the  tutcA  stone  of  true  orthographie. 

A.  Hume,  Orthographie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  19. 


Obverse.  Reverse. 

Gold  Touchpiece,  James  II.    (Size  of 

the  onginaL) 
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Compare  my  worth  with  others'  base  desert, 
Let  virtue  be  the  touchstone  of  my  love. 

Drayton,  Idea,  Ix. 
touchwood  (tuoli'vrfid),  re.  [Appar.  <  touch  + 
woocP-;  cf.  touch-paper.  According  to  Skeat,  an 
altered  form,  simulating  touch,  of  tache-wood,  < 
tache^  +  wood^.2  The  soft  white  or  yellowish 
substance  into  which  wood  is  converted  by  the 
action  of  certain  fungi :  so  called  from  its  prop- 
erty of  burning  for  many  hours,  when  once  ig- 
nited, like  tinder,  -when  the  mycelium  is  in  great 
abundance,  it  is  sometimes  observed  to  be  luminous.  The 
name  touchwood  13  also  applied  to  the  fungus  Polyporue 
igniarius.  See  tpunk,  1,  amadou,  Polyparui. 
touchy  (tuch'i;,  a.  [A  later  form  of 
techy,  tetchy,  simulating  touch  +  -yi.  8e( 
In  def.  2  directly  <  touch  +  -y^.]  1.  Apt  to 
take  offense  on  slight  provocation;  irritable; 
irascible;  peevish;  testy;  tetchy. 

Col.  If  I  durst  flght,  your  tongue  would  lie  at  quiet. 
Mel.  Y'  are  touchie  without  all  cause. 

Beau,  and  Ft.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  iii. 

Take  heed,  my  wit  of  the  world !  this  is  no  age  for 

wasps ;  'tis  a  dangerous  touchy  age,  and  will  not  endure 

the  stinging.  Bandolph,  Hey  for  Honesty,  Int. 

You  tell  me  that  you  apprehend 

My  verse  may  touchy  folks  offend. 

Oay,  Fables,  iv. 
2.  In  decoraUve  art,  made  up  of  small  points, 
broken  lines,  or  touches,  and  not  drawn  in  a 
firm  unbroken  line,  as  the  outline  of  any  pat- 
tern. [CoUoq.] 
touffonf,  n.  See  typhoon. 
tough  (tuf ),  a.  and  ».  [Formerly  spelled  also 
tuff;  <  MB.  tough,  towgh,  tou,  tog,  <  AS.  toh  = 
MD.  taey,  D.  taai  =  MLGr.  td,  taie,  tege,  teie,  LG. 
taa,  tae,  taag,  tage  =  OHG.  zahi,  MHG-.  zsBhe, 
Or.  gdlie,  zdh,  Gr.  dial,  zach,  tough.  For  the 
noun  use,  cf.  equiv.  rough^,  associated  with 
rough^,  a.,  but  prob.  a  sophisticated  form  of 
ruff  tov  ruffian.']  I.  a.  1.  Having  the  property 
of  flexibility  without  brittleness;  yielding  to  a 
bending  force  without  breaking ;  also,  hard  to 
cut  or  sever,  as  with  a  cutting-instrument :  as, 
tough  meat. 

Of  bodies,  some  are  fragile,  and  some  are  tough  and  not 
fragile.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  841. 

Get  me  a  cudgel,  sirrah,  and  a  tough  one. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  King  and  So  Eing,  v.  3. 
And  after  this  manner  yon  may  also  keep  gentles  all 
winter,  which  is  a  good  bait  then,  and  much  the  better 
for  being  lively  and  tuffe. 

J.  Walton,  Complete  Angler  (1653),  xii. 

A  goose  of  most  promising  figure,  but  which,  at  table, 
proved  so  inveterately  tough  that  the  carving-knife  would 
make  no  impression  on  its  carcass. 

Hawthorne,  Scarlet  Letter,  Int.,  p.  20. 

2.  Firm;  strong;  able  to  endure  hardship,  hard 
work,  or  ill  usage;  hardy;  not  easily  broken  or 
impaired. 

The  hauberkes  of  tmigh  mayle  that  the  speres  splyndred 
in  peces.  Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  485. 

He  's  well  enough ;  he  has  a  travell'd  body. 
And,  though  he  be  old,  he 's  tough  and  will  endure  well. 
Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  v.  1. 

3.  Not  easily  separated ;  tenacious;  stiff;  ropy; 
viscous!  a.a,  a,  toiigh  ola,y;  tough -pblegm. 

A  cart  that  is  overladen,  going  up  a  hill,  draweth  the 
horses  back,  and  in  a  tough  mire  maketh  them  stand  still. 
Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soo. ,  1850),  p.  211. 

4.  Not  easUy influenced;  unyielding;  stubborn; 
hardened;  incorrigible. 

Callous  and  tough, 
The  reprobated  race  grows  judgment-proof. 

Cowper,  Table-Talk,  1.  458. 
I  found  Mr.  Macready  ...  a  tougli,  sagacious,  long- 
headed Scotchman.  ScoU,  Eob  Eoy,  xiv. 

5.  Hard  to  manage  or  accomplish;  difficult; 
trying;  requiring  great  or  continued  effort. 
[Colloq.] 

She  [the  town  of  Breda]  has  yielded  up  the  Ghost  to  Spi- 
nola's  Hands,  after  a  tough  Siege  of  thirteen  Months,  and  a 
Ciroumvallation  of  near  upon  twenty  Miles  Compass. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  iv.  15. 

"My  Lord,"  said  the  King,  "here's  arather  tough  job." 
Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  69. 

6.  Severe;  violent:  as,  a  tough  rebuke  or  ti- 
rade; a  tough  storm.  [Colloq.]— Mild  and  toufh, 
a  phrase  applied  in  some  localities  to  fine  hriok-olay  which 
has  been  mellowed  or  ripened  by  exposure.  When  fresh 
the  clay  is  said  to  be  ehort  and  rough.— lo  maJce  it 
tought,  to  take  pains ;  also,  to  make  a  difficulty  about  a 
thing ;  treat  it  as  of  great  importance.— Tough  pitch. 
Seemling,  2,  and  toughening. 

n.  n.  A  rough;  a  buUy;  an  incorrigibly 
vicious  fellow;  a  bad  character.  [Colloq., 
U.S.] 

And  then  the  whole  appearance  of  the  young  tough 

changed,  and  the  terror  and  horror  that  had  showed  on 

his  face  turned  to  one  of  low  sharpness  and  evil  cunning. 

ScfriMer's  Mag.,  VIII.  692. 

toughbark  (tuf 'bark),  «.     See  Pimelea. 
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tough-cake  (tuf'kak),  n.  Befined  copper,  or 
copper  brought  to  what  is  called  by  the  English 
smelters  tough  pitch,  oast  into  ingots  or  cakes. 
See  toughening  and  cake-copper. 

toughen  (tuf'n),  v.  [<  tough  +  -erei.]  I.  in- 
trans.  To  grow  tough  or  tougher. 

Hops  off  the  kiln  lay  three  weeks  to  cold,  give,  and 
toughen,  else  they  will  break  to  powder. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

II.  trans.  To  make  tough  or  tougher Tough- 
ened glass.    See  glaes. 

toughening  (tuf 'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  touglt- 
ere.]  The  final  process  in  the  metallurgic  treat- 
ment of  copper  ores,  by  which  the  last  traces  of 
foreign  metals  are  removed  as  far  as  possible, 
and  the  copper  brought  to  what  is  called  in 
England  tough  pitch.    See  poling,  2. 

toughhead  (tuf'hed),  «.  The  hardhead,  a  duck. 
[Martha's  Vineyard,  Massachusetts.] 

toughly  (tuf'li),  adv.    In  a  tough  manner. 

toughness  (tuf'nes),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
tuffness;  <  tough  +  -?ies«.]  The  property  or 
character  of  being  tough,  in  any  sense. 

Stock  fish  is  a  dish. 
If  it  be  well  drest,  for  the  tuffiness'  sake, 
We'll  miike  the  proud'st  of  'em  long  and  leap  for 't. 
Beau,  and  Fl.,  Honest  Man's  Tortune  (ed.  1679),  v. 

toughtt,  a.  A  Middle  English  form  of  tight^, 
taut. 

Toulouse  goose.    See  goose. 

tount.  «•    An  old  spelling  of  town. 

toup(t6p),  «.  [Malay.]  A  three-masted  Malay 
lugger,  from  50  to  60  feet  long,  and  from  10  to 
12  feet  wide  and  about  as  deep.  It  sails  well, 
and  carries  a  large  cargo. 

toupee  (t8-pe'),  n.  [<  F.  toupet,  dim.  of  OF. 
toupe,  a  tuft  of  hair:  see  topi.]  A  curl  or  arti- 
ficial lock  of  hair,  especially  on  the  top  of  the 
head  or  as  a  sort  of  crowning  feature  of  a  peri- 
wig; a  periwig  having  such  a  top-knot;  hence, 
an  artificial  patch  of  hair  worn  to  cover  a  bald 
spot  or  other  defect. 

Remember  how  often  you  have  been  stripped,  and 
kicked  out  of  doors,  your  wages  all  taken  up  beforehand, 
and  spent  in  translated  red-heeled  shoes,  second-hand 
toupees,  and  repaired  laced  rutBes. 

Sioift,  Advice  to  Servants  (Footman). 

The  coiffures  were  equally  diversified,  consisting  of  tye- 
tops,  crape  cushions,  toupees,  sustained  and  enriched  with 
brass  and  gilt  clasps,  feathers,  and  flowers. 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  10. 

toupet  (to-pa'),  n.  [<  F.  toupet,  a  tuft  of  hair: 
see  toupee.']  1 .  Same  as  toupee. —  2.  The  crested 
or  tufted  titmouse,  Farus  or  Lophophanes  M- 
color:  taore  fully  called  toupet  tit.  (See  cut 
under  titmouse.)  The  term  is  an  old  book- 
name,  never  in  general  use.     T.  Pennant. 

tourH,  »•    A  Middle  English  form  of  tower. 

tour^  (tor),  n.  [Formerly  also  tower,  toui'r;  <  F. 
tour,  a  turn,  journey,  tour:  see  turn,  n.]  If.  A 
turn ;  a  revolution. 

To  solve  the  tow'rs  by  heavenly  bodies  made. 

Sir  S.  Blactmwre,  Creation,  ii. 

2.  A  turn,  course,  or  shift,  as  of  duty  or  work : 
originally  a  military  use. 

Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  retained  all  his  usual  equanimity, 
.  .  .  took  his  turn  in  the  humblest  tour,  of  duty  with  the 
meanest  of  them.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  iL  14. 

The  machine-tenders,  of  whom  there  are  two  to  each 
Fourdrinier,  work  in  t<mr8  or  shifts  twelve  hours  each. 

Barpen's  Mag.,  UtXV.  129. 

3.  A  turn  round  some  place;  a  going  round 
from  place  to  place ;  a  continued  ramble  or  ex- 
cursion; a  short  journey:  as,  a  wedding  towr. 

I  must  take  a  tour  among  the  shops. 

Yaribrugh,  Confederacy,  ii.  1. 

Those  who  would  make  a  curious  journey,  .  .  .  might 
make  a  tour  which  I  believe  has  not  been  done  by  any  trav- 
ellers, and  that  is  to  go  along  the  eastern  coast  t»  Tareuto. 
Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  207,  note. 

In  a  subsequent  tour  of  ■observation,  I  encountered  an- 
other of  these  relics  of  a  "foregone  world"  locked  up  in 
the  heart  of  the  city.  Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  291. 

Bacon, however,  made  a  tour  through  several  provinces, 
and  appears  to  have  passed  some  time  at  Poitiers. 

Macaiday,  Lord  Bacon. 

4t.  A  turn,  drive,  or  carriage  promenade  in  a 
park  or  other  place  of  fashionable  resort  for 
driving. 

The  sweetness  of  the  Park  is  at  Eleven,  when  the  Beau- 
Monde  make  their  Tow/- there.  i»,v,     ■, 
Mrs.  CenUiwe,  The  Basset  Table,  1. 1. 

Luoinda  tells  Sir  Toby  Doubtful :  "You'll  at  least  keep 
Six  Horses,  Sir  Toby,  for  I  wou'd  not  make  a  Tour  in  High 
Park  with  less  for  the  World;  for  me  thinks  a  pair  looks 

J.  Ashtm,  Social  Life  in  Eeign  of  Queen  Anne,  II.  173. 
5t.  A  fashionable  drive,  or  resort  for  driving, 
as  that  in  Hyde  Park,  London. 
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Took  up  my  wife  and  Deb.,  and  to  the  Park,  where,  be- 
ing in  a  hackney,  and  they  undressed,  was  ashamed  to  go 
into  the  Umr.  Pepys,  Diary,  March  31, 1668. 

6t.  Turn;  cast;  drift.     [Rare.] 

The  whole  tour  ol  the  passage  is  this :  a  man  given  to 
superstition  can  have  no  security,  day  or  night,  waking 
or  sleeping.  BenUey,  Free-thinking,  §  18. 

Knight's  tour.  See  Jmight.— The  grand  tour,  a  jour- 
ney through  France  and  Switzerland  to  Italy,  etc.,  for- 
merly considered  essential  for  British  young  men  of  good 
family,  as  the  finishing  part  of  their  education, =Syn.  3. 
Trip,  Mxcursion,  etc.  See  journey. 
tour^  (ter),  V.  [<  tour'^i,  n.]  I.  intrans.  If.  To 
turn. 

Each  hundred  you  take  here  is  as  good  as  two  or  three 
hundred  in  New  found  Land ;  so  that  halfe  the  labour  in 
hooking,  splitting,  and  touring  is  saued. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  II.  188, 

2.  To  make  a  tour;  travel  about. 

He  was  touring  about  as  usual,  for  he  was  as  restless  as 
a  hyena.        De  Quineeg,  Murder  as  One  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

It  is  like  saying  that  a  New  Zealander  touring  in  the 
British  Isles  sees  that  we  are  an  aboriginal  population. 

A.  Bain,  Emotions  and  Will,  p.  517. 

II.  trans.  To  make  a  tour  or  circuit  of :  as, 
to  tour  an  island.     [Bare.] 

Touraco  (t6'ra-k6),  n.  [NL.  (Lao6p6de,  1801).] 
Same  as  Turacus. 

touracou,  tourakoo  (to'ra-ko),  ■«.  Same  as 
turakoo. 

tourbillion  (tor-bil'yon),  n.  [<  F.  tourbillon,  a, 
whirlwind,  <  L.  turbd\tur'bin-),  whirlwind:  see 
turbine.]  An  ornamental  firework  which  turns 
round  when  in  the  air  so  as  to  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  scroll  or  a  spiral  column  of  fire. 

tour  de  force  (tor  de  fors).  [F. :  tour,  turn, 
act,  feat;  de,  of;  force,  force,  power.]  A  feat 
of  strength,  power,  or  skill. 

The  execution  of  the  best  artists  is  always  a  splendid 
tour-de-force,  and  much  that  in  painting  is  supposed  to  be 
dependent  on  material  is  indeed  only  a  lovely  and  quite 
Inimitable  legerdemain.       Buskin,  Lectures  on  Art,  §  13. 

tour  de  maitre  (tor  de  ma'tr).  [F. :  tour,  turn, 
act,  feat;  de,  of;  maitre,  master.]  In  surg.,  a 
method  of  introducing  a  catheter  into  the  male 
bladder,  formerly  in  vogue,  but  now  generally 
abandoned  as  dangerous. 

tourelle  (tS-rel'),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  tour,  tower: 
see  tower'^,  turret.]    In  archseol.,  a  turret. 

tourettet  (t8-ret'),  n.    Same  as  toret. 

tourism  (tor'izm),  n.  [<  tour^  +  -ism.]  Trav- 
eling for  pleasure.     [Eare.] 

There  never  have  been  such  things  as  tours  in  Crete, 
which  are  mere  tourism  and  nothing  else. 

Lo/rd  Strangford,  Letters  and  Papers,  p.  98.    (Davies,) 

tourist  (tor'ist),  n.  [<  F.  touriste;  as  tour^  + 
-iot.]  One  who  makes  a  tour;  one  who  makes 
a  journey  for  pleasure,  stopping  at  a  number 
of  places  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  sights, 
scenery,  etc. 

touristic  (to-ris'tik),  a.  [<  tourist  +  -ic]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  tourists.     [Eare.] 

Curiously  enough,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  record  of 
touristic  journeying  in  Crete. 

Lord  Strangford,  Letters  and  Papers,  p.  98.    (Davies.) 

tourmalin,  tourmaline  (t8r'ma-lin),  n.  [Also 
turmalin,  turmaline;  <  F.  tourmaline  =  Sp.  tur- 
malina  =  It.  turmMina,  tormalina  (NL.  tu/rmali- 
na,  turmalinus) ;  said  to  be  <  tournamal,  a  name 
given  to  this  stone  in  Ceylon.]  A  mineral,  crys- 
tallizing in  the  rhombohedral  system,  often  in 
the  form  of  a  three-,  six-,  or  nine-sided  prism 
terminated  by  three  faces  of  an  obtuse  rhombo- 
hedron.  It  often  exhibits  hemlmorphism,  the  oppo- 
site extremities  of  a  prismatic  crystal  showing  an  unlike 
development  of  planes.  Its  fracture  is  uneven  or  con- 
choid^ ;  its  hardness  is  a  little  greater  than  that  of  quartz. 
In  composition  tourmalin  consists  principally  of  a  boro- 
silicate  of  aluminium  and  magnesium,  but  contains  fre- 
quently iron,  lithium,  and  other  elements.  Some  varie- 
ties are  transparent,  some  translucent,  some  opaque.  Some 
are  colorless,  and  others  green,  brown,  red,  blue,  and  black, 
the  last  being  the  most  common.  Not  infrequently  the 
color  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  crystal :  thus,  there 
may  be  a  green  exterior  part  about  a  red  nucleus,  or  a 
crystal  may  be  red  at  one  end  and  green  at  the  other,  etc. 
Achroite  is  a  colorless  variety  from  Elba ;  rubellite  is  a 
pink  or  red  variety  containing  lithium ;  indicolite  is  a  blue 
or  bluish-black  variety ;  aphrizite  is  a  black  variety  from 
Norway.  Common  black  tourmalin  is  often  called  schcyrl. 
The  transparent  red,  green,  blue,  and  yellow  varieties  are 
used  in  jewelry;  here  belong  the  Brazilian  sapphire,  the 
Brazilian  emerald,  etc.  Tourmalin  occurs  most  common- 
ly in  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica-schist.  It  is  found  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Sweden,  America,  Spain,  Siberia,  and  else- 
where. Sections  cut  from  prisms  of  tourmalin  are  much 
used  in  polarizing  apparatus.  (See  polariseope.)  It  ex- 
hibits marked  pyro-electric  phenomena,  which  are  con- 
nected with  its  hemimorphio  crystalline  structure.  See 
■mro-dectrieity.—'IonTinaJxa.  plates.  Same  as  tourma- 
lin tongs.  See  ijoianscppe.— Tourmalin  tongs.  Seepo- 
lariseope. 

tourmalin-granite  (tor'ma-lin-gran'it),  n.  A 
variety  of  granite  containing,  in  addition  to  the 
other  usual  ingredients,  tourmalin,  and  more 
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generally  black  tourmalin  or  schorl,  suoh  gran- 
ites are  very  common  in  various  tin-producing  districts, 
and  especially  in  ComwalL    See  schori  and  echorlaceous. 

tournt,  V.    An  obsolete  form  of  turn. 

tonrnt  (torn),  n.     [An  obsolete  form  of  tern.] 

1.  In  Eng.  law,  the  turn  or  circuit  formerly 
made  by  a  sheriff  twice  every  year  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  in  each  hundred  the  great  court- 
leet  of  the  county.  The  toum  long  ago  fell  into 
disuse. 

Misbelief  and  apostasy  were  indeed  subjects  of  inquest 
at  the  slieriff's  tournt  and  the  punishment  of  "mescreauntz 
apertement  atteyntz  "  was  burning.  ' 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  404. 

2.  A  spinning-wheel.  Halliwell. 
tournament  (tSr'-  or  tfer'na-ment),  n.  [For- 
merly also  twnament;  <  WE"  twrnement,  tourne- 
ment,  tomement,  <  OP.  *toumeiement,  toumoye- 
ment,  tornoiement  (It.  tomeamento,  ML.  tomeo- 
mentum,  tomamentum),  a  tournament,  <  *tcmr- 
neier,  toMrnoier,  just,  tilt,  tourney :  see  tourney, 
r.]     1.  A  tourney.    See  tourney  and  just^. 

After  mete  was  the  quyntayne  reysed,  and  ther  at  bourd- 
ed  the  yonge  bachelers ;  and  after  they  be-gonne  a  tume- 
m«nte,  and  departed  hem  in  two  partyes. 

Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  133. 
In  Tilts  and  Tumaments  the  Valiant  strove 
By  glorious  Deeds  to  purchase  Emma's  Love. 

PrwTi  Henry  and  Emma. 

ToumaTjients  and  jousts  differed  from  one  another  prin- 
cipally in  the  circumstance  that  in  the  first  several  combat- 
ants on  each  side  were  engaged  at  once,  and  in  the  second 
the  contention  was  between  two  combatants  only.  The 
former  consisted  of  the  mutual  charges  of  equal  troops  of 
cavalry,  while  the  latter  consisted  of  a  duel  on  horseback. 
Eneyc.  Brit.,  XXUI.  489. 

3.  In  later  times,  a  contest  of  skill  in  which 
men  on  horseback  riding  at  full  speed  strove 
to  carry  off  on  their  spears  a  certain  number 
of  rings  hung  just  over  their  heads. — 3.  En- 
counter; shock  of  battle.     [Rare.] 

With  cruel  toumaTnetit  the  squadrons  join ; 
Where  cattle  pastured  late,  now  scatter'd  lies 
With  carcasses  and  arms  the  ensanguin'd  field. 

Milton,  f.  L.,  XL  662. 

4.  Any  contest  of  skUl  in  which  a  number  of 
persons  take  part :  as,  a  chess  tournament, 

tournasin  (tor'na-siu),  n.  In  pottery-manuf., 
a  knife  used  for  the  removal  of  superfluous 
slip  from  baked  ware  which  has  been  orna- 
mented by  the  blowing-pot.    E.  H.  Knight. 

toumay  (tor'na),  n.  [So  called  from  lowmai, 
Toumay,  a  town  in  Belgium.]  A  printed  worst- 
ed material  for  furniture-upholstery. 

tournt  (tor-na'),  a.  [P.,  pp.  of  towner,  turn: 
see  turn."]    In  her.,  same  as  regardant. 

Toumefortia  (tor-ne-f6r'ti-a),  n.  [NL.  (Lin- 
naeus, 1737),  named  after  'Joseph  Pitton  de 
Tournefort  (1656-1708),  a  French  botanist.]  A 
genus  of  gamopetalous  plants,  of  the  order  Bo- 
ragmacex  and  tribe  Heliotropiese.  it  is  distin- 
guished from  the  related  genus  Heliotropium  by  its  fruii^ 
a  small  fleshy  or  rarely  corky  four-celled  drupe  containing 
either  two  or  four  nutlets.  There  are  nearly  100  species, 
widely  scattered  through  warm  regions  of  the  world.  They 
are  trees  or  shrubs,  sometimes  with  sarmentose  or  twining 
stems,  alternate  entire  leaves,  and  tenninal  cymes  of  very 
numerous  small  flowers.  About  15  species  occur  in  the  West 
Indies,  of  which  T.  laur^alia  is  known  as  black  lanceumod, 
and T. voltdrilis ssbasket-ujithe or whUehoop-witJie.  T.heH- 
otropoides  is  the  summer  or  false  heliotrope  of  greenhouse 
cultivation,  valued  for  its  pale-lilac  flowers.  Three  spe- 
cies with  white  flowers  occur  in  Florida  or  Texas.  T.  ar- 
gentea  is  sometimes  cultivated  under  the  name  of  JBast 
Indian  velveUeaf. 

Toumefortian  (tor-ne-f6r'ti-an),  a.  [<  Tourne- 
fort +  -win.]  Of  or  relating  "to  Joseph  Pitton 
de  Tournefort  (1656-1708),  a  French  botanist, 
author  of  a  system  of  botanical  nomenclature 
and  classification. 

tourneryt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  turnery. 

toumesol,  n.    Same  as  turnsol. 

tournetf,  n.  An  error  for  tourette  (mod.  turret). 
Bom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  4164  (16th  cent,  editions). 

tonmette  (tor-net'),  n.  [P.,  dim.  of  tow  (OP. 
toum),  a  lathe,  wheel:  see  turn."]  A  revolving 
tablet,  smaller  than  a  potters'wheel,  upon  which 
a  vase  or  other  round  object  is  placed  in  paint- 
ing horizontal  bands  and  the  li^e. 

tourney  (tor'-  or  ter'ni),  v.  i.  [Formerly  also 
turney;  <  ME.  tourneyen,  turneyen,  tournayen,' 
tornaien,  <  OP.  tourneier,  tomeier,  towrnoier, 
tournoyer,  just,  tUt,  tourney,  turn  or  wheel 
about,  <  tourner,  turn:  see  turn.  Hence  tour- 
ney, n.,  tournament.']  To  join  in  a  just  or  tilt, 
or  mock  fight  of  any  sort. 

Whan  Segramor  herde  this  he  lepte  vp,  and  seide  that 
recreaunt  and  shamed  be  he  that  will  not  tumeyn. 

Merlin  (£.  E.  T.  8.),  iii.  484. 

An  elfln  borne  of  noble  state, 
Well  could  he  tourney,  and  in  lists  debate, 

Spemer,  F.  Q.,  II.  L  6. 


Annor  and  Acloiiinients  of  a  Kni^t  equipped 
for  the  Tourney.  (FromViolIet-le-Duc's  "Diet, 
du  Mobilier  frangais."} 

Also  tour- 
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tourney  (tor'-  or  ter'ni),  n.  [Formerly  also  tur- 
ney; <  ME.  tourney,  tumey,  <  OP.  tournei,  tour- 
ney, tornei, 
tornoi,  <  tour- 
neier, tournoi- 
er,  just,  tut, 
tourney :  see 
tourney,  v.] 
A  contest  of 
armed  men 
with  swords, 
blunted  wea- 
pons,macesof 
wood,  and  the 
like  (but  not 
including  the 
tilt  or  just); 
more  general- 
ly, the  con- 
test of  a  num- 
ber of  cham- 
pions on  each 
side,  as  distin- 
guished from 
single  com- 
bat; the  whole 
series  of  mili- 
tary exercises 

or  sports  held  at  one  place  and  time, 
n^ment. 

And  also  Tourjieyg  and  exercyse  of  Armys  fyrst  founde 
[in  Candia]  on  horsebake. 

Torkinfftm,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  19. 

In  these  jousts  and  toumeyg,  described  with  sufScient 
prolixity  but  in  a  truly  heart-stirring  tone  by  the  chroni- 
clers of  the  day,  we  may  discern  the  last  gleams  of  the 
light  of  chivaliy.  Preseott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  11. 

tourney-helm  (tor 'ni- helm),  n.  A  helmet 
used  in  the  tourneys  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  and  peculiar  in  having  the 
face-opening  very  large,  and  guarded  only  by 
light  iron  bars  with  wide  spaces  between  them. 
In  this  respect  it  is  the  reverse  of  the  tilting- 
hebnet. 

touminst,  toumeynget,  a.  Middle  English 
forms  of  turTiing. 

tourniquet  '(tSr'ni-ket),  n.  [Also  tomiquet;  < 
P.  tourniquet,  a  tumstUe,  sash-puUey,  tourni- 
quet in  Buigery,<  iOMrreer,  turn:  see  turn.']  If. 
A  turnstile. 

Seek  some  winding  alley  with  a  tourniquet  at  the  end 
of  itv  where  chariot  never  rolled. 

Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  49. 

2.  An  instrument  for  arresting  the  passage  of 
blood  through  an  artery  by  means  of  compres- 
sion effected  with  a  screw,  it  is  used  to  control 
hemorrhage  temporarily,  as  in  surgical  operations  on  a 
limb,  or  to  check  the  force  of  the  blood-current  in  cases 
of  aneurismal  or  other  vascular  tumors. — Hydraulic 
tourniquet.  Same  as  Barket's  mill  (which  see,  under 
mUl^). 

tournois  (t6r-nwo'),  a.  [P.,  of  Tours,  <  Tours,  a 
city  of  Prance.  Ci.titmey^.]  Of  Tours:  an  epi- 
thet used  only  in  livre  tournois,  an  old  French 
money  of  account,  worth  20  sous,  or  about  9id. 
sterling,  or  19  United  States  cents — the  value 
of  the  lioreparisis  being  25  sous. 

toumure  (tor-nur'),  n.  [<  P.  tournure,  <  tour- 
ner,tain:  see  turn.]  1.  Turn.;  contour;  figure; 
shape. 

A  pretty  little  bonnet  and  head  were  popped  out  of  the 
window  of  the  carriage  in  distress ;  its  tourTvure,  and  that 
of  the  shoulders  that  also  appeared  for  a  moment^  was 
captivating.  J.  S.  Le  Fanu,  Dragon  Volant,  i. 

2.  A  pad  or  more  elastic  structure  worn  tied 
round  the  waist  by  women,  in  order  to  give  the 
hips  an  agreeably  rounded  outline ;  hence,  the 
whole  back  drapery  of  a  gown;  sometimes,  in- 
correctly, a  bustle. 
touse  (touz),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  toused,  ppr.  tous- 
ing.  [Formerly  also  touze,  tmcse;  <  MiE.  *tousen, 
*tusen,  (in  comp.  totusen)  =  OHG.  *eilsen  (in 
comp.  OHG.  MHG.  er-zusen,  also  OHGr.  zir- 
zuson  =  ME.  totusen),  MHGr.  *zusen.  Or.  zausen, 
pull  (ef.  MH&.  zHsach,  bushes,  briers).  Con- 
nection with  the  equiv.  tease,  tose,  is  doubtful. 
Hence  tousle.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  tear  or  puU 
apart;  rend. 

We'll  tmute  you 
Joint  by  joint  but  we  will  know  his  purpose. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  1.  313. 

2.  To  tease ;  comb. 

Welcome,  Welchman  !  Here,  nuise,  open  him  and  have 
him  to  the  Are,  for  God's  sake ;  they  have  Unaed  him,  and 
washed  him  thoroughly,  and  that  be  good.  Peefe,  Edw.  I. 

3.  To  harass;  worry;  plague. 
As  a  Scare  whom  angry  curres  have  tou2d. 

,  F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  38. 


touze 

like  swine,  touse  pearl  without  respect. 

Ford,  Honour  Triumphant,  i. 

I  would  be  touting 
Their  fair  madonas. 

Massinger,  Duke  of  Milan,  iii.  1, 

Bdinda,  Am  I  not  horribly  tovj^d? 
Ara/minta.  Your  Head 's  a  little  out  of  order. 

Congrece,  Old  Batchelor,  Iv.  a 

II.  intrans.  To  bustle ;  exert  one's  self  vigor- 
ously; struggle. 

In  feats  of  arms  and  life's  dread  desperation 
I  touse  to  gain  me  fame  and  reputation. 

Ford,  Honour  Triumphant,  ii. 

.Sundry  times  she  hath  risen  out  of  her  bed,  unlocked 
all  the  doors,  gone  from  chamber  to  chamber,  toused 
among  her  linen,  .  .  .  and  when  he  hath  waked  and 
missed  her  ...  he  hath  found  her  fast  asleep. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  iii.  1. 

[Obsolete  or  provincial  in  all  uses.] 
touse  (touz),  m.    [^i  touse,  v.]    A  pull;  a  haul;  a 
seizure;  a  disturbance.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
touser  (tou'z6r),  n.    [Also  towser  (in  Towser,  a 
common  name  for  a  dog),  towzer;  <  totise  +  -er^.] 
One  who  or  that  which  touses.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
tou^e  (tou'zl),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tousled,  ppr. 
tousling.    [Also  touzU,  dial,  toozle  (also  tussle, 
q.  v.);  =  LGr.  tuseln  =  Gr.  zauseln,  pull,  touse; 
freq.  of  touse.]  1 .  To  pull  about  roughly;  plague 
or  tease  good-naturedly  by  pulling  about:  as, 
to  <o««Ze  tiie  girls.     [Scotch.] — 2.  To  put  into 
disorder,  as  by  pulling  about  roughly ;  dishevel; 
rumple :  as,  to  tousle  one's  hair.     [Colloq.] 

Come,  Jane,  give  me  my  wig ;  yon  slui^  how  you  have 
tousUd  the  curls  1  Foote,  Mayor  of  Garratt,  L  1. 

A  very  heavy  mat  of  sandy  hair,  in  a  decidedly  tGuded 
condition.  H.  B.  Stoive,  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  ix. 


tous-les-mois  (to-la- 
tout(<.  L.  totus),  all 
of  mois  (<  L.  mensi 
food  obtained  from 
See  achira. 

tousy  (tou'zi),  a. 
shaggy;  unkempt; 
tousy  head;  a  totm/ 
A  Umzie  tyke, 


4.  To  pull  about;  handle  roughly  or  carelessly; 
hence,  to  rumple;  dishevel;  tousle. 


■mwo'),  n.  [P.:  tous,  pi.  of 
;  les,  pi.  of  le,  the ;  mois,  pi. 
s),  month.]  A  farinaceous 
the  tubers  of  Canna  edulis. 

[<  touse  +  -yl.]  Rough; 
tousled;  disheveled:  as,  a 
dog.     [Colloq.] 

black,  grim,  and  large. 

Bums,  Tarn  o*  Shanter. 

toutl  (tout),  V.  i.  [A  dial,  form,  in  particular 
uses,  of  toov-.]  1.  To  look  about;  spy;  specifi- 
cally, in  modem  racing  slang,  to  spy  out  the 
movements  of  race-horses  at  training. —  2.  To 
look  about  for  customers ;  solicit  custom,  em- 
ployment, or  the  like. 

"It  suits  my  purpose  to  become  the  principal  medical 

man  in  this  neighborhood  • "    "  And  I  am  to  tout  for 

introductions  for  you  7  "  Mvgsley,  Two  Years  Ago,  x. 

3.  To  foUow.    SaUiwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
tout!  (tout),  n.    [<  tout^,  v.]    1.  Same  as  tauter. 

I  did  not  gain  the  hotel  without  some  encounters  with 
beggars,  toiks,  guides,  and  proprietors  of  carriages  and 
asses,  who  sought  to  engage  me  immediately  ...  to  go 
to  Ischia.  W.  H.  JRussett,  Memories  of  Ischia. 

2.  In  horse-racing,  a  person  who  clandestinely 
watches  the  trials  of  race-horses  at  their  train- 
ing quarters  and  for  a  fee  gives  information 
for  betting  purposes. 

A  species  of  racing  tout  enters  the  cottage  of  a  female 
trainer.  Athenseum,  No.  3067,  p.  187. 

3.  In  the  game  of  solo,  a  play  when  one  person 
takes  or  proposes  to  take  all  the  tricks. 

Also  touter,. 
tout^t,  n.     [<  ME.  toute;  of.  tout^,  toofl,  v.,  in 

sense  'project.']   The  buttocks;  the  backside; 

the  fundament.     Chaucer. 
touts  (tout),  V.  i.     [Appar.  a  particular  Sc.  use 

of  tout^,  ioo<l,  in  lit.  sense  'project':  see  tooii.] 

To  pout;  be  seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of  ill 

himior.     [Scotch.] 
touts  (tout),  Ji.    [<foM«3,  ».]    1.  A  pet;  a  huff; 

a  fit  of  ill  humor.     [Scotch.] — 2.  A  fit  or  slight 

attack  of  illness.     [Scotchj] 
tout  ensemble  (tst  on-son'bl).    [P. :  tout,  <  L. 

totus,  all;  enseroftte,  the  whole :  see  ensemble,  n.] 

See  ensemble. 
touter  (tou't6r)_,  n.    [<  toufi-  +  -erl.]    One  who 

goes  about  soliciting  custom,  as  for  an  inn,  a 

public  conveyance,  or  a  shop. 

If  yon  have  not  been  at  Tunbridge,  you  may  neverthe- 
less have  heard  that  here  are  a  parcel  of  fellows,  mean 
traders,  whom  they  call  touters,  and  their  business  touting 
—  riding  out  miles  to  meet  coaches  and  company  coming 
hither,  to  beg  their  custom  while  here. 

S.  RicTiardmn,  Correspondence,  III.  316, 

toutb-f,  V.    An  old  spelling  of  tooth.     Gosson, 

School  of  Abuse,  p.  9. 
toutie  (tou'ti),  a.     [<  touts  +  -ie.]    Liable  to 

take  touts;  haughty;  irascible;  bsid-tempered. 

[Scotch.]  '        ^    ■' 
touzet,  i>.    See  touse. 


touzle 

touzlet,  V.  t.    See  tousle. 

tow^  (to),  V.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sometimes 
togh;  <  ME,  towen,  togen,  <  AS.  as  if  *togian 
(=  OFries.  toga  =  MD.  toghen  =  MLG.  togen 
=  OHG.  eogon,  MHG-.  zogen  =  leel.  toga),  draw, 
pull,  tow,  a  secondary  form  of  te6n  (pret.  tedh, 
pp.  togen),  E.  obs.  tee,  draw:  see  teei.  Cf.  tow^, 
tug,  tocfci,  from  the  same  ult.  source.]  1.  To 
pull;  draw;  haul;  especially, to dragthrough the 
water  by  means  of  a  rope  or  chain :  as,  to  tow 
a  small  boat  astern;  to  tow  a  vessel  into  har- 
bor. The  towing  of  boats  on  canals  is  generally  performed 
by  horses  or  mules ;  on  other  waters,  by  steamboats  spe- 
cially constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  known  as  towboate 
or  tugboats,  or  simply  as  tugs. 

Thanks,  Kingly  Captain ;  daign  vs  then  (we  pray) 
Som  skiltuU  Pylot  through  this  Evriovs Bay; 
Or,  in  this  Chanell,  sith  we  are  to  learn. 
Vouchsafe  to  togh  vs  at  your  Boyall  Stern. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Furies. 
Whilst  we  tow  up  atyde. 
Which  shall  ronne  sweating  by  your  barges  side. 
Dekker,  Londons  Tempe  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  IV.  120). 

2.  To  dredge  with  a  towing-net.  See  towing^ 
n.,2. 

tow^  (to),  n.  [<  tow\  «,]  1.  The  act  of  tow- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  towed :  generally  with 
in :  as,  to  take  a  disabled  vessel  in  tow. 

Kor  like  poor  Psyche  whom  she  drags  in  tow. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iii. 

2.  A  vessel  or  number  of  vessels  that  are  be- 
ing towed, 

tow^  (to ;  Sc,  pron.  tou), «.  [<  ME.  *tow,  *tog,  < 
AS.**o7j,  in  tohline,  a  tow-line  (=  liOr.  tau  =  Icel. 
tog,  taug,  a  rope),  <  tedn  (pp.  togen),  draw:  see 
teei,andcf.  ««ei,  re.,  and  towi,  w.]  A  rope.  [Ob- 
solete or  Scotch.] 

The  sails  were  o'  the  light  green  silk. 
The  tows  o'  tafiety. 

The  Lass  of  Lochroyan  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  107). 

If  a  word  of  your  moutli  could  hang  the  haill  Porteous 
mob  at  the  tail  of  ae  tow. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xxxvii. 

tow^  (to ;  Se.  pron.  tou),  n.  [<  ME.  tow,  tovie,  <  AS. 
*tow  (in  comp.  towUc,  of  spinning  {towUc  weorc, 
spinning-work),  tow-Jms,  spinning-house),  = 
MD.  touw,  tow  (of.  touwe,  the  instrument  of  a 
weaver),  =  LGr.  tou,  touw,  implements,  =  Icel. 
to,  a  tuft  of  wool  for  spinning,  =  Dan.  tave,  fiber, 
=  Goth,  taui  (tojis),  work,  a  thing  made;  from 
the  root  of  taw*,  prepare,  work :  see  taw^,  and 
cf.  tooTX.']  1.  The  coarse  and  broken  part  of 
flax  or  hemp  separated  from  the  finer  part  by 
the  hatchel  or  swingle. 

Their  temper  is  Just  like  a  pickle  tow  brought  near  a 
candle.  W.  Black,  In  Far  Locbaber,  ii. 

2.  In  heckling,  a  quantity  of  hemp  fibers  suf- 
ficient for  spinning  a  yam  160  fathoms  long. 
These  fibers  are  passed  twice  through  the  heckle,  and 
are  then  tied  up  into  a  bundle,  which  weighs  about  3J 
pounds. — Ground  tow,  In  rope-making,  the  loose  hemp 
from  tlie  sides  of  the  hatchels  and  spinners.— Scutch- 
ing-tow.  See  smteh,  2.— Tap  of  tow.    See  «op*. 

tow*,  a.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of  tough.. 

towage  (to'aj),  n.  [=  P.  touage;  as  tow^  + 
-age^  1 .  The  act  of  towing.—  2.  A  charge  for 
towing.— Towage  service,  in  law,  aid  rendered  in  the 
propulsion  of  vessels,  irrespective  of  any  circumstance  of 
peril ;  the  employment  of  one  vessel  to  expedite  the  voy- 
age of  another  vessel  when  nothing  more  is  required  than 
the  acceleration  of  her  progress.  When  used  in  contra- 
distinction to  salvage  service,  it  is  confined  to  vessels  not 

towaillet,  «,    A  Middle  English  form  of  towel^. 

toward  (to'ard),  prep.     [<  ME.  toivard,  to  ward; 

<  to,  adv.,  +"  -ward.    The  AS,  toweard  is  always 

an  adj. ;  but  toweardes  appears  as  a  prep, :  see 

towards. 2     1.  In  the  direction  of . 

Toward  the  Northe  is  a  fuUe  faire  Chirche  of  Seynte 

Anne.  MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  88. 

He  set  his  face  toward  the  wilderness.      Num.  xxiv.  1. 

2.  To;  on  the  way  to ;  aiming  or  intending  to 
reach,  be,  become,  do,  or  the  like:  referring 
to  destination,  goal,  end  in  view,  aim,  purpose, 
or  design. 

Bi  that  hit  was  heij  non  me  gon  ajeyn  hem  brlnge 
A  ded  monnes  bodi  vppon  a  here  to-ward  buryinge. 

Boly  Rood  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  45. 

Is  she  not  toward  marriage?  ... 

Middleton,  Chaste  Maid,  in.  2. 

3.  With  respect  to ;  as  regards  |  in  relation  to ; 
concerning;  respecting;  regarding:  expressing 
relation  or  reference. 

His  eye  shall  be  evil  toward  his  brother.      

Deut.  xxvm.  54. 

Then  their  anger  was  abated  «owar(f  him.  , 

Judges  viii.  3. 

I  will  be  thy  adversary  towdrdA.n.  Page.  ^^  ^  ^  ^ 

These  and  many  other  were  his  Councels  toward  a  civil 
yfg„_  MUton,  Eikonoklastes,  x. 
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Lincoln's  attitude  toward  slavery  was  that  of  the  hu- 
mane and  conscientious  men  throughout  the  North  who 
were  not  Abolitionists.      O.  S.  Merriam,  S.  Bowles,  I.  237. 

4.  For;  for  the  purpose  of  completing,  pro- 
moting, fostering,  defraying,  relieving,  or  the 
like;  as  a  help  or  contribution  to. 

Giue  the  pore  of  thy  good ; 
Part  thou  therof  toward  their  want, 
Giue  them  relief e  and  fo[o]d. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  100. 
Toward  the  education  of  your  daughters 
I  here  bestow  a  simple  instrument. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  il.  1.  99. 

5.  Near;  nearly;  about;  close  upon:  as,  to- 
ward three  o'clock. 

I  am  toward  nine  years  older  since  I  left  you. 

Swi/J.  (Imp.  Diet.) 
[Toward  was  formerly  sometimes  divided,  and  the  object 
inserted  between. 

No  good  woorke  is  ought  worth  to  heauenword  without 
faith. 
Sir  T.  More,  Cumfort  against  Tribulation  (1573),  fol.  26. 
And  such  trust  have  we  through  Christ  to  God-ward. 

2  Cor.  iii.  4. 
Whose  streams  run  forth  there  to  the  salt  sea-side, 
Here  back  return,  and  to  their  springward  go. 

'  Fairfax.] 

To  be  toward  onet,  to  be  on  one's  side  or  of  his  company. 
Herod  and  they  that  were  toward  him. 

Bp.  Andrews,  Sermons,  V,  vi. 

To  have  toward  onet.  See  have.— To  look  toward. 
See  Jooftl. 
toward  (to'ard),  a.  [<  ME,  toward,  <  AS,  to- 
weard, adj.)  future,  to  come,  coming  to  or 
toward  one,  <  to,  to,  +  -weard,  becoming,  E, 
-loard.'i  It,  Coming;  coming  near;  approach- 
ing; near;  future;  also,  at  hand;  present, 

Ffor  ye  haue  a  werke  towarde,  and  that  right  grete, 
where-as  ye  shall  haue  grete  peyne  and  traueyle,  an  1  shall 
telle  yow  what.  Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  315, 

Envying  my  toward  good.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  iv.  22, 

Vouchsafe,  my  toward  kinsman,  gracious  madam. 
The  favour  of  your  hand.  B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  ii. 

Young  Faith  Snowe  was  toward  to  keep  the  old  men's 
cups  afiow.  £.  B.  Blackmore,  LornaDoone,  xiv, 

2.  Yielding;  pliant;  hence,  docile;  ready  to 
do  or  to  learn;  apt;  not  froward. 

Goode  sir,  be  toward  this  tyme. 
And  tarie  noght  my  trace. 
For  I  haue  tythandis  to  telle.   York  Plays,  p.  226. 
lis  a  good  hearing  when  children  are  toward. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S,,  v,  2. 182. 

St.  Promising;  likely;  forward. 

Why,  that  is  spoken  like  a  toward  prince. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VL,  ii.  2.  66. 

He  was  reputed  in  Norfolk,  where  he  practised  physic, 

a  proper  toward  man,  and  as  skilful  a  physician,  for  his 

age,  as  ever  came  there.  G.  Harvey,  Four  Letters. 

towardliness  (to'ard-li-nes),  n.  The  character 
of  being  toward;  readiness  to  do  or  learn ;  apt- 
ness; docility. 

The  beauty  and  towardliness  of  these  children  moved 
her  brethren  to  envy.  Raleigh,  Hist.  World. 

towardly  (to'ard-li),  a.  [<  toward,  a.,  +  -ly^.'] 
1.  Eeady  to  do  or  learn;  apt;  docile;  tracta- 
ble ;  compliant  with  duty. 

The  towardly  likelie-hood  of  this  springall  to  do  you 
honest  seruice.       Floria,  It.  Diet.  (1698),  Ep.  Ded.,  p.  [4]. 
I  am  like  to  have  a  towardly  scholar  of  you. 

/.  Waiton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  68. 

2t.  Forward;  promising;  precocious;  early  as 
regards  season  or  state  of  advancement. 
Easterly  windes  blasteth  towardly  blossoms. 

Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  451. 
He's  towardly,  and  will  come  on  apace. 

Dryden,  Prol.  to  Wild  Gallant. 

towardness  (to'ard-nes),  n.  [<  toward,  a.,  ■^■ 
-ness.'\  The  character  of  being  toward;  do- 
cility; towardliness. 

There  appeared  in  me  som  small  shew  of  tmsardnes  and 

diligence.  Ascham,  The  Soholemaster,  p.  134. 

For  the  towardnes  I  see  in  thee,  I  must  needs  loue  thee. 

Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  241. 

towards  (to'ardz),  prep,  and  adv.  [Early  mod. 
E.also  towardes;  sometimes  contracted  tow'rds; 
<  ME.  towardes,  <  AS.  toweardes,  toward,  <  <o- 
weard  +  adv.  gen.  -es.]  I.  prep.  Same  as  toward. 
II.  adv.  Toward  the  place  in  question;  for- 
ward.    [Bare.] 

Tho,  when  as  still  he  saw  him  towards  pace. 
He  ean  rencounter  hun  in  equall  race. 

*  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  L  26. 

This  fire,  like  the  eye  of  gordian  snake 
Bewitch'd  me  towards.        Keats,  Endymion,  iii. 

towards!  (to'ardz),  a.     [Erroneously  used  for 

toward,  a.]    Same  as  toward,  a.,  1. 

There  's  a  great  marriage 

Towards  for  him.     Middleton,  Chaste  Maid,  iii.  2, 

Here 's  a  fray  towards;  but  I  will  hold  my  hands,  let 

who  will  part  tliem,  ,  ^        ,  ,        _ 

MiddlOon  (and  another),  Mayor  of  Queenborough,  v.  1. 


tower 

towboat  (to'bdt},  n.  [<  towi  +  boat]  Any 
boat  employed  in  towing  a  ship  or  vessel;  a 
tugboat. 

tow-cock  (to'kok),  n.   A  species  of  bean :  same 


toweli  (tou'el),  n.  [<  ME,  towaile,  towaille, 
tewelle,  twaile,  twaylle,  <  OF,  touaille,  F,  touaille 
=  Pr,  toalha  = '  Sp,  toalla  =  Pg,  toalha  =  It, 
tovaglia,  <  ML.  toacula,  <  OHG.  dwahilla,  dtoa- 
hila,  dwehila,  MHG.  tweliele,  twehel,  dweliele, 
dwele  (also  quehele,  G.  dial,  qudhle),  a  towel,  = 
D.  dwaal,  a  towel,  dtoeil,  a  clout,  =  AS.  thwelilse 
=  Goth,  "tltmahljo,  a  towel;  from  a  noun  shown 
in  AS.  thwedl,  washing,  bath,  =  OHG.  dwahal, 
bath,  =  Icel.  thvoL  soap,  =  Goth,  thwahl,  wash- 
ing, bath  (cf.  MHG.  twiihel,  tub),  <  AS.  thwedn 
=  (DS.  thwahan  =  OHG.  dwahan,  MHG,  twahen, 
dwahen,  G,  (dial,)  zwagen,  wash,  bathe,  =  Icel, 
tlwd  =  Dan,  toe  =  Sw,  tvd,  wash,  =  Goth, ;" 


lian,  wash,  bathe;  cf ,  OPruss,  twaxtan^  a  bath- 
ing-dress,] 1.  A  cloth  used  for  wipmg  any- 
thing dry;  especially,  a  cloth  for  drying  the 
person  after  bathing  or  washing. 

Phebus  eek  a  fair  towaille  him  broughte. 

To  drye  him  with.     Chaucer,  Monk's  Tale,  1.  755. 

Item,  iiij.  tewelles  playn  warke,  eche  cent'  in  lenthe  ij. 
yerds,  dim'.  Paston  Letters,  I.  489. 

With  a  cleane  Towel,  not  with  his  shirty  for  this  would 
make  them  blockish  and  forgetfull. 

Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  194. 

2.  Eceles.:  (a)  The  rich  covering  of  silk  and 
gold  which  used  to  be  laid  over  the  top  of  the 
altar  except  during  mass,    (b)  A  linen  altar- 
cloth.— An  oaken  towel,  a  cudgel.   [Slang.] 
I  have  here  a  good  oaken  towel  at  your  service. 
Smollett,  Humphrey  Clinker,  J.  Melford  to  Sir  W.  Phillips, 

[Bath,  May  17. 
A  lead  towel,  a  bullet.    [Slang.] 

Make  Nunky  surrender  his  dibs, 
Bub  his  pate  with  a  pair  of  lead  towels. 

J,  Smith,  Rejected  Addresses,  xx. 

Dish-towel,  a  towel  tor  wiping  dishes  after  they  are 
washed.—  Glass-toWeL  Same  as  glass-eloth.—'IViilsisTl 
toweL    See  Turkish. 

toweU  (tou'el),  V. ;  pret,  and  pp,  toweled,  tow- 
elled, ppr,  toweling,  towelling.     [<  towel'-,  m,] 

1.  trans.  1,  To  rub  or  wipe  with  a  towel. 

He  now  appeared  in  his  doorway,  towelUng  his  hands. 
Dickens,  Great  Expectations,  xxxvi, 

2.  To  cudgel;  lam,     [Slang.] 

II.  intrans.  To  use  a  towel ;  rub  or  wipe  with 
a  towel. 

Letting  his  head  drop  intu  a  festoon  of  towel,  and  tmsel- 
ling  away  at  his  two  ears. 

Dickens,  Great  Expectations,  xxvi, 

towel^t,  n.    Same  as  tewel. 

towel-gourd  (tou'el-gord),  n.  See  sponge- 
gourd. 

towel-horsG  (tou'el-h6rs),  a.  A  wooden  frame 
or  stand  to  hang  towels  on. 

toweling,  towelling  (tou'el-ing),  n.  litoweU 
-l--»wfiri,]  1,  Material  used  for  towels,  whether 
made  in  separate  towels  with  borders,  etc,  or 
in  continuous  pieces,  sold  by  the  yard.  Com- 
pare huckaback,  crash,  diaper,  glass-cloth. —  2. 
A  piece  of  the  stuff  used  for  towels ;  a  towel. 
[Bare.] 

A  clean  ewer  with  a  fair  towelling. 

Browning,  Flight  of  the  Duchess,  xi. 

3.  A  whipping;  a  thrashing,     [Slang,] 

1  got  a  towelling,  but  it  did  not  do  me  much  good. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  469. 

Elephant  toweling,  a  variety  of  huckaback  much  used 

■  as  a  foundation  for  crewel  embroidery. — Toweling  em- 
broidery, decorative  work  done  in  heavy  material,  such 
as  toweling,  usually  by  a  combination  of  drawn  work  and 
needlework,  with  the  addition  of  fringes.- Turkish  tow- 
eling.   See  Turkish. 

towel-rack  (tou'el-rak),  n.  A  frame  or  bar 
over  which  towels  are  hung ;  a  towel-horse. 

towel-roller  (tou'el-ro'ler),  n.  The  revolving 
bar  for  a  roller-towel, 

towendt,  v.  i.  [ME,  towenden;  <  to-2  +  wend.'] 
To  turn  aside, 

towerl  (tou'6r),  n.  [<  ME.  tour,  tar  (also  tor),  < 
AS.  tur  (turr-)  (also  torr)  =  MD,  toren,  torre,  D. 
toren  =  OHG.  ttirra,  turri,  MHG.  turn,  turm,  G. 
turm  (dial,  turn)  =  Sw.  torn  =  Dan.  taarn  (the 
final  m  and  n  are  unexplained)  =  OF.  tur,  tour 
(whence  in  part  the  ME.  word),  F.  tour  =  Pr. 
tor  =  Sp.  It.  torre,  a  tower,  =  Gael,  torr  =  It. 
tor  =  W.  twr,  tower,  <  L.  turris  =  Gr,  ripoic, 
TvppiQ,  tower,  height,  bastion.  Hence  turret. 
Cf,  tori,]  1.  A  building  lofty  in  proportion 
to  its  lateral  dimensions,  of  any  form  in  plan, 
whether  insulated  or  forming  part  of  a  church, 
castle,  or  other  edifice.  Towers  have  been  erected 
from  the  earliest  ages  as  memorials,  and  for  purposes  of 
religion  and  defense.     Among  towers  are  included  the 


tower 

minarets  attached  to  Mohammedan  mosques;  the  lofty 
bell-towers  of  Russia ;  the  pillar  or  round  towers  of  India, 
Ireland,  and  other  places  (see  round  toioer);  the  square 
and  octagonal  towers  at  the  west  ends,  crossings,  ete.,  of 


Towers  Forming  the  Chief  Element  in  a  Church  Design.— Western 
facade  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  built  in  the  12th  and  the  early  part  of 
the  X3th  century. 

churches ;  the  massive  keeps  and  gate-  and  wall-towers  of 
castles  and  mansions ;  the  peels  of  Scottish  fortresses ;  the 
pagodas  of  India  and  China;  the  pharos,  the  campanile, 
and  a  great  variety  of  similar  buildings.  Compare  spire^ 
and  Bteeplej  and  see  cuts  under  bridge-tozaerj  campanUey 
caeUe^  gdbledy  gate-tower^  keep,  lantern,  pagoda,  peel,  and 
BhetUeh. 

On  the  West  syde  is  a  fair  Towr  and  an  highe,  for  Belles, 
strongly  made.  MandemUe,  Travels,  p.  75. 

In  the  early  pointed  architecture  of  England,  western 
towers  are  less  common  and  less  imposing  than  those  of 
early  Gtothic  httildings  in  France.  But  the  Norman  fea- 
ture of  a  vast  tower  at  the  crossing  of  nave  and  transept, 
seldom  adopted  by  the  Trench  Gothic  buUders,  was  per- 
petuated in  England. 

C,  R,  Moore,  Gothic  Architecture,  p.  165. 

2.  In  early  andmedie  val  warfare,  a  tall,  movable 
wooden  structure  used  in  storming  a  fortified 
place.  The  height  of  the  tower  was  such  as  to  overtop 
the  walls  and  other  fortifications  of  the  besieged  place. 
Such  towers  were  frequently  combined  with  a  battering- 
ram,  and  thus  served  the  double  purpose  of  breaching 
the  walls  and  giving  protection  to  the  besiegers. 
8.  A  citadel;  a  fortress;  a  place  of  defense  or 
protection. 

Thou  hast  been  a  shelter  for  me,  and  a  strong  tower 
from  the  enemy.  Ps.  Ixi.  3. 

4t.  In  astrol.,  a  mansion. 

"Saw  fleeth  Venus  into  Cylenius  tour, 

Chaucer,  Complaint  of  Mars,  1. 113. 

5.  In  Tier.,  a  bearing  representing  a  fortified 
tower  with  battlements  and  usually  a  gate  with 
a  portcullis. —  6.  A  high  commode  or  head- 
dress worn  by  women  in  the 
reigns  of  William  in.  and 
Anne.  It  was  built  up  of  paste- 
hoard,  ribbons,  and  lace ;  the  lace 
and  ribbons  were  disposed  in  alter- 
nate tiers,  or  the  latter  were  form  ed 
into  high  stiffened  bows,  draped  or 
nof^  according  to  taste,  with  a  lace 
scarf  or  veil  that  streamed  down 
each  side  of  the  pinnacle.  Compare 
fontayige  and  commode. 
Lay  trains  of  amorous  intrigues 
In  tow'rs,  and  curls,  and  periwigs. 
S,  Butler,  Hudibras  to  his  Lady, 
[1. 186. 

7t.  A  wig  or  the  natural  hair 
built  up  very  high. 

Her  Tom  wou'd  keep 
In  Curl  no  longer. 
Btherege,  The  Man  of  Mode,  11. 1. 
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Adriatic  and  on  the  Danube  are  called  Maximilian  towers 
(Laromse). — Mural  tower.  See  mural.— Round  tower, 
a  tall,  slender  tower 
tapering  from  the 
base  upward,  of  cir- 
cular section,  and 
generally  with  a  con- 
ical top.  Round  tow- 
ers are  often  met 
with  in  Ireland,  and 
occur,  but  much 
more  rarely,  in  Scot- 
land, rising  from  30 
to  130  feet  in  height^ 
and  having  a  diame- 
ter of  from  20  to  30 
feet.  A  variety  of 
theories  have  been 
advanced  in  regard 
to  the  period  of 
these  towers  and 
the  purposes  they 
were  designed  to 
serve,  and  antiquari- 
an opinion  has  been 
greatly  divided  on 
these  subjects;  their 
construction  has 
been  assigned  by 
some  leading  au- 
thorities to  a  period 
ranging  from  the 
ninth  to  the  twelfth 
century,  and  they 
have  been  supposed 
to  have  served  as 
strongholds        into 

which,  in  times  of  danger,  the  ecclesiastics,  and  perhaps 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood,  could  retreat  with 
their  valuables.— Tower  bastion,  in  fort.,  a  small  tower 
in  the  form  of  a  bastion,  with  rooms  or  cells  underneath 
for  men  and  guns.— Tower  of  London  (often  called 
simply  the  Tower),  a  tower  or  keep,  now  a  large  assem- 
blage of  buildings  occupying  an  area  of  12  or  13  acres,  on 
an  elevation  just  beyond  the  old  walls  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, southeastward,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Thames. 
The  tower  proper,  called  the  White  Tower,  is  the  keep  of 
the  castle  built  by  William  the  Conqueror.  The  Tower  was 
originally  at  once  a  fortress  or  citadel  and  a  palace,  where 
the  kings  of  England  sometimes  resided ;  and  it  was  after- 
ward used  as  a  state  prison.  To  the  northwest  is  Tower 
Hill,  where  stood  the  scaffold  for  the  execution  of  traitors. 
The  collection  of  buildings  now  included  under  the  name 
of  the  Tower  is  used  as  an  arsenal,  a  garrison,  and  a  re- 
pository of  various  objects  of  public  interest.-  Tower  Of 
silence.  See  silence.  —  Water-tower.  Same  as  stand- 
pipe,  7. 
tower^  (tou'fer),  ».  [<  iowerl,  B.] '  1.  intrans.  1. 
To  rise  or  extend  far  upward  like  a  tower ;  rise 
high  or  aloft. 

An  enormous  tulip-tree,  which  towered  like  a  giant 
above  all  the  other  trees  of  the  neighborhood. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  447. 
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Round  Tower  at  Ardmore,  County 
Watetford,  Ireland, 


Tower  Head-dress,  time 
ofWiUiamlll. 


And  Art  gives  Colour  which  with  Nature  vyes ; 
The  well-wove  Tours  they  wear  their  own  are  thought. 
Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love,  iii. 

Denitratlng  tower.  Same  as  denitrifteator.—Ga,Taled 
tower.  Seefl'oSZed.— Glover's  tower.  Same  as  denitW/!- 
cator. — Martello  tower,  a  small  circular  fort  with  very 
thick  walls,  built  chiefly  on  sea-coasts  to  prevent  the  land- 
ing of  enemies.  The  name  is  variously  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  hammer  (It.  martello)  used  to  strike  the  alarm- 
bell  with  which  such  towers  built  on  the  Italian  coasts  as 
a  defense  against  pirates  by  Charles  V.  were  furnished ; 
from  the  name  of  a  Corsican  who  invented  the  structure ; 
and  from  Mortella  in  Corsica,  where  a  tower  of  this  kind 
strongly  resisted  an  English  naval  force  in  1794.  The  effi- 
ciency of  this  work  induced  the  British  authorities  to  build 
a  large  number  of  martello  towers  on  their  coasts,  espe- 
cially opposite  rrance,in  anticipation  of  Napoleon's  threat- 
ened invasion.  They  are  in  two  stages,  the  basement  story 
containing  store-rooms  and  magazine,  the  upper  serving 
as  a  casemate  for  the  defenders ;  the  roof  is  shell-proof. 
The  armament  is  a  single  heavy  traversing  gun.  Similar 
towers  afterward  erected  by  Austria  on  the  coast  of  the 


2.  To  soar  aloft,  as  a  bird;  specifically — (a)  to 
soar  as  a  lark  in  the  act  of  singing;  (b)  to  rise 
straight  up  in  the  air,  as  a  wounded  bird  (see 
towering,  n.) ;  (c)  to  mount  up,  as  a  hawk  to  be 
able  to  swoop  down  on  the  quarry. 

No  marvel,  an  it  like  your  majesty. 
My  lord  protector's  hawks  do  tower  so  well. 

S/M*„2Hen.VI.,li.l.lO. 
I  have  tower'd 
For  victory  like  a  falcon  in  the  clouds. 

Fletcher  (find  another),  False  One,  v.  3, 

Il.t  trans.  To  rise  aloft  into.     [Eare.] 
Yet  oft  they  quit 
The  dank,  and  rising  on  stilt  pennons,  tower 
The  mid-aereal  sky.  MUton,  F.  L,,  vii.  441. 

tower^t,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  tour^. 

tower-clock  (tou'er-klok),  «.  A  large  form  of 
clock,  adapted  for  use  on  public  buildings, 
church-towers,  etc.  The  works  are  supported  by  a 
strong  framework  of  metal,  and  the  pendulum-rod  is  usu- 
ally passed  through  an  opening  in  the  floor  beneath  the 
clock. 

tower-cress  Ctou'6r-kres),  n.  A  European  cru- 
ciferous plant,  AraMa  Turrita,  a  tall,  stiff,  erect 
biennial  with  pods  3  inches  long,  all  curved 
downward,  and  turned  to  one  side  in  a  long  ra- 
ceme. 

towered  (tou'ferd),  a.  [<  tower  +  -ed^.']  1. 
Having  or  bearingtowers ;  adorned  or  defended 
by  towers.  Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iv.  14.  4. —  2.  In 
iter.,  having  towers  or  turrets :  noting  a  castle 
or  a  city  wall  used  as  a  bearing,  a  tower  towered 
is  a  bearing  representing  a  fortified  tower,  generally  round, 
with  turrets  rising  from  its  top,  the  number  of  which  is 
usually  expressed  in  the  blazon. 

towerett,  n.  [<  tower  +  -et;  cf.  turret.']  A  small 
tower.    Joye,  Expos,  of  Daniel,  i. 

towering  (tou'6r-ing),  p.  a.     [Ppr.  of  tower,  v.'] 

1.  Very  tall  or  lofty:  as,  towering  heights. 

Singly,  methinks,  yon  tow'ring  chief  I  meet. 
And  stretch  the  dreadful  Hector  at  my  feet. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xlil.  US. 

2.  Exceedingly  or  increasingly  violent;  rising 
to  an  extreme  height  or  intense  degree :  as,  a 
towering  rage. 

All  else  is  towering  phrensy  and  distraction. 

Addison,  Cato,  11. 1. 

3.  In  her.,  same  as  soarant. 


towing-net 

towering  (tou'6r-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  tower, 
».]  The  act  of  one  who  towers;  specifically, 
the  convulsive  action  of  a  bird  which,  when 
wounded  in  a  certain  way,  flies  straight  up  in 
the  air  as  long  as  life  lasts,  and  then  drops  dead; 
also,  the  flight  thus  made.  See  the  quotation. 
The  "fixing  of  the  wing"ofamortally  wounded  bird . . . 
is  simply  a  muscular  rigidity,  due  to  nervous  shock,  and 
of  apart  with  the  convulsive  muscular  action  which,  un- 
der similar  circumstances,  results  in  the  well-known  tow- 
ering of  hard-hit  birds.  CouiM,  Science,  X.  322, 

towerlet  (tou'6r-let),  n.  [<  toweri-  +  -let.']  A 
little  tower.    J.  Baillie,    [Rare.] 

tower-mill  (tou'fer-mil),  n.  Same  as  smock-mill. 

tower-mustard  (tou'^r-mus'tard),  n.  A  crucif- 
erous plant,  AraMs  perfoUataj'toTisidi  in  Europe, 
Asia,  North  America,  and  Australia,  it  is  an 
erect  plant  2  feet  high,  with  clasping  leaves  and  long  and 
very  narrow  erect  pods.  The  name  is  applied  also  to  the 
tower-cress. 

tower-owl  (tou'6r-oul),  n.  The  belfry-owl  or 
church-owl:  so  called  from  its  frequent  or 
habitual  nesting-place  in  populous  districts. 
See  cut  under  Sarm-mc?. 

A  special  variety  of  owl,  the  towsr-ow?,  which  preferably 
nests  in  bell-towers  of  churches.   Pop.  Sci,  Mo. ,  XXX.  401. 

tower-shell  (tou'6r-shel),  n.  A  gastropod  of 
the  family  lii/rritelUdee. 

towerwort  (tou'6r-w6rt),  n.  The  tower-mus- 
tard and  some  allied  species  of  Ardbis,  for- 
merly classed  as  Turritis. 

towery  (tou'er-i),  a.  [<.  tmoer  + -y'^.]  1.  Hav- 
ing towers;  adorned  or  defended  by  towers; 
towered.     [Rare.] 

Rise,  orown'd  with  light,  imperial  Salem,  rise  1 
Exalt  thy  towery  head,  and  lilt  thy  eyes  I 

Pope,  Messiah,  1.  86. 

2.  Lofty;  elevated;  towering. 

1,  who  for  very  sport  of  heart  would  .  .  .  pluck  Idown 

A  vulture  from  his  towery  perching.  Eeaix,  Endymion,  i. 

towhead  (to'hed),  n.  [<  toto3  -I-  'h^ad.]  1.  A 
flaxen-haired  person. — 2.  One  whose  hair  is 
tousled  or  rumpled  up  like  a  bunch  of  tow. — 

3.  The  hooded  merganser,  Lophodytes  euculla- 
tus;  the  mosshead.  G.  Trumbull,  1888.  See  cut 
under  merganser.     [Southern  TJ.  S.] 

tow-headed  (t6'hed'''ed),  a.  Having  hair  resem- 
bling tow. 

towhee  (tou'he),  n.  [So  called  from  its  note.] 
The  chewink,  ground-robin,  or  marsh-robin  of 
the  United  States,  Pipilo  erythrophthalmus,  or 
any  other  species  of  the  genus  Pipilo:  more 
fully  called  towhee  bunting.  Some  of  the  western 
pipilos  to  which  the  name  extends  have,  however,  a  cry 
more  like  the  mewing  of  the  catbird.  See  cut  under  Pv- 
pilo,  and  compare  tuwhit  and  tuwhoo. — Oregon  towbee, 
a  black,  white,  and  chestnut  towhee  bunting,  PipUo  macu- 
latus  oregonus,  with  spotted  scapulars.  

to-whilest,  cory.  [ME.,  <  io-i  +  while,]  While. 
York  Plays,  p.  3. 

tow-hook  (to'huk),  n.  A  tool  used  by  artillery- 
men in  unpacking  ammunition-chests. 

towindt,  1!.  i.  [ME.,  <  to-2  +  windi-.]  1.  To 
whirl  about;  revolve. 

In  his  honde 
His  myghty  spere,  as  he  was  wont  to  flghte. 
He  shaketh  so  that  almost  it  to-wonde. 

Chaucer,  Complaint  of  Mars,  1. 102. 

2.  To  go  to  pieces. 

Al  to  peces  he  towond.  Sir  Fenmibras,  L  2668. 

towingi  (to'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  fowl,  v.]  1. 
The  act  or  work  of  drawing  anything  in  tow; 
also,  a  chai'ge  made  or  an  expense  incurred  for 
towing  a  vessel  to  or  from  her  wharf,  etc. ;  tow- 
age.— 2.  A  sort  of  dredging  done  with  a  tow- 
ing-net dragged  over  the  surface  of  the  water 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  specimens  of  nat- 
ural history;  also,  the  net  results  of  such  dredg- 
ing, or  the  specimens  thus  procured. 

A  collection  received  from  him  in  June  Indicates  that 
the  many  rare  opportunities  afforded  him  for  obtaining 
specimens  [in  dredging)  were  not  neglected,  and  the  sur- 
face towings  he  obtained  are  very  rich  in  interesting  forms. 
Smithsonian  Report,  1887,  ii.  135. 

towing^  (to'ing),  n.  [<  tow^  +  Ang'i-.]  Ineurled- 
liair  manuf.,  the  operation  of  picking  to  pieces 
the  ropes  of  hair  after  they  have  been  steeped 
in  water  and  then  subjected  to  slow  heat 

towing-bitts  (to'ing-bits),  n.  pi.  Upright  tim- 
bers projecting  above  the  deck  in  the  after  part 
of  a  towboat,  used  for  securing  a  tow-Une. 

towing-bridle  (t6'ing-bri"dl),  n.  An  iron  rod 
or  piece  of  stout  chain  secured  at  each  end  to 
a  towboat's  deck,  and  having  a  large  hook  in  the 
middle  fitted  for  making  fast  a  tow-rope. 

towing-hook  (to'ing-h^),  «.  The  hook  on  a 
towing-bridle. 

towing-net  (to'ing-net),  n.  A  sort  of  drag-net 
or  dredge  of  various  sizes,  made  of  strolig  can- 


Same  as  towing- 
Same    as  tmo- 


toTKring-net 

vas,  and  used  in  the  collection  of  specimens  of 
natural  history ;  a  tow-net.    See  towingl-,  2. 

towing-path  (to'lng-path),  n.  A  tow-path. 
George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xi. 

towing-post  (to'ing-post),  n. 
Umber. 

towing-rope  (to'ing-rop),  n. 
line,  1. 

towing-timber  (to'ing-tim"h6r),  n.  Naut,  a 
strong  piece  of  timber  fixed  in  a  boat,  to  which 
a  tow-rope  may  be  made  fast  when  required. 

tow-iron  (to'i"6rn),  n.  A  toggle-iron  used  in 
whaling;  the  harpoon  attached  to  the  tow-line. 

tow-line  (to'lin),  n.  1.  A  hawserused  for  tow- 
ing vessels.  A\bo  towing-rope. —  2.  In.  whaling, 
the  long  line  which  is  attached  to  the  toggle- 
iron  or  narpoon,  and  by  means  of  which  the 
whale  is  made  fast  to  the  boat,  and  may  tow  it. 
Also  tow-rope. 

town  (toun),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  town,  town,  tun, 
<  AS.  tun,  hedge,  fence,  inclosure,  farm-house, 
=  OS.  tun  =  D.  tuin,  he(^e,  garden,  =  MLGr.  tun 
=  OHG.  MHGr.  tUn,  G-.  zaun,  an  inclosure,  hedge, 
=  Icel.  tUn,  the  inclosed  infield,  homestead, 
dwelling-house ;  cf .  Old  Celtic  *diin,  appearing 
as  -dUnum  in  Latinized  names  of  places,  like 
Angusto-dti/num,  Lug-dunum,  and  in  (ftr.  (iim,  cas- 
tle, city,  W.  din,  a  mil-fort,  dinas,  town.    Hence 

,  tme\  ».]  I.  n.  1.  An  inclosure;  a  collection 
of  houses  inclosed  by  a  hedge,  palisade,  or  wall 
for  safety;  a  waUed  or  fortified  place. 

And  the  kynge  Kion  com  with  all  hia  peple,  and  be- 
seged  town  all  a-boute.  Merlin  (E.  E.  'f .  S.),  iii.  616. 

When  necessity,  by  reason  of  warres  and  troubles,  caused 
whole  thorpes  to  bee  with  such  tunes  [hedges]  enuironed 
about,  those  enclosed  places  did  thereby  take  the  name 
of  tuneSj  afterward  pronounced  townes, 
Verslegan,  Best,  of  Decayed  Intelligence  (ed.  1628),  p.  295. 

2.  Any  collection  of  houses  larger  than  a  vil- 
lage ;  in  a  general  sense,  a  city  or  borough :  as, 
London  town;  within  a  mile  of  Edinburgh  town : 
often  opposed  to  country,  in  which  use  it  is  usu- 
ally preceded  by  the  definite  article,  it  is  fre- 
quency applied  absolutely,  and  without  the  proper  name 
of  the  place,  to  a  metropolis  or  county  town,  or  to  the 
particular  city  in  which  or  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the 
speaker  or  writer  is :  a£,  to  go  to  town;  to  be  in  town — 
London  being  in  many  cases  implied  by  English  writers. 

Byt  not  on  thy  brede  and  lay  hit  doun — 
That  ia  no  ourteyse  to  vse  in  town. 

Babees  Book  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  300. 

Ten.  I  know  not  when  he  will  come  to  town. 

MoB.  He's  in  town;  this  nyght  he  sups  at  the  Lion  in 
Shoreditch.         Dekkar  and,  Webster,  Westward  Ho,  Iii.  1. 

The  first  of  our  society  is  a  gentleman  of  ■Worcester- 
shire, of  ancient  descent,  a  JJaronet,  his  name  Sir  Koger 
de  Coverley.  .  .  .  When  he  is  in  town,  he  lives  in  Soho 
Square.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  2. 

As  some  fond  virgin  whom  her  mother's  care 
Drags  from  the  town  to  wholesome  country  air. 

Pope,  To  Miss  Blount,  ii. 

God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town. 

Cowper,  Task,  i.  749. 

3.  A  large  assemblage  of  adjoining  or  nearly 
adjoining  houses,  to  which  a  market  is  usually 
incident,  and  which  is  not  a  city  or  bishop's 
see.  [Eng.] — 4.  A  tithing;  a  vill;  a  subdi- 
vision of  a  county,  as  a  parish  is  a  subdivision 
of  a  diocese.     [Eng.] 

IVom  the  returns  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  it  la  clear 
that  the  sheriff  communicated  the  royal  writ  to  the  towns 
of  his  county.  Shibhs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  422. 

5.  The  body  of  persons  resident  in  a  town  or 
city;  the  townspeople;  with  the. 

Mrs.  Candour.  The  town  talks  of  nothing  else. 
Maria.  I  am  very  sorry,  ma'am,  the  town  has  so  little 
to  do.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  i.  1. 

6.  In  legal  usage  in  the  United  States :  (a)  Li 
many  of  the  States,  one  of  the  several  subdivi- 
sions into  which  each  countyis  divided,  more  ac- 
curately called,  in  the  New  England  States  and 
some  others,  township.  (6)  In  most  of  the  States, 
the  corporation,  or  quasi  corporation,  composed 
of  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  such  subdivisions, 
in  some  States  designated  by  law  as  a  township 
or  incorporated  township  or  township  organiza- 
tion, (c)  In  a  few  of  the  States,  a  municipal 
corporation  (not  formed  of  one  of  the  subdivi- 
sions of  a  county,  but  having  its  own  boundaries 
like  a  city)  with  less  elaborate  organization  and 
powers  than  a  city.  Theword  town  is  popularly  used 
both  in  those  senses,  and  also  in  the  sense  of  '  a  collection 
of  dwellings,'  which  is  characteristic  of  moat  towna.  ihus, 
the  name  of  a  town,  such  as  Farmington,  servps  to  indi- 
cate, according  to  the  context,  either  the  geographical 
area,  as  in  the  phrase  "the  boundaries  of  the  town  (indi- 
cated on  mapa  by  a  light  or  dotted  line),  or  the  body  poli- 
tic, as  in  speaking  of  the  town  and  county  highways  re- 
spectively, or  the  central  settlement  from  which  distances 
are  usually  measured,  as  on  the  sign-boards.  When  used  in 
the  general  sense  of  a  densely  populated  community,  the 
boundaries  are  usually  not  identical  with  those  of  any 
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primary  diviaion  of  the  county,  but  include  only  the  space 
occupied  by  agglomerated  houses. 
7.  A  farm  or  farmstead ;  a  farm-house  with  its 
connected  buildings.  [Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
the  North  of  England.]— cautionary  town.  See 
cautionary.—  County  town.  See  coMnfyi.— Free  town. 
See  free  (^y,  under  citj/.— Laws  Of  the  Hanse  towns. 
See  ffansei.— Man  ahout  town.  See  mara.— Prairie- 
dog  towns.  See  prairie-dog. — To  come  upon  the  town, 
See  com*.— To  paint  the  town  red.  Hee  paint— Town 
and  gown.  See^oMm.— Town-hondlng  acts  or  laws. 
See  iondi — Town's  husband,  (a)  One  who  holds  the 
office  of  a  steward  in  looking  after  the  affairs  of  a  town. 
Compare  ship's  husband,  under  husband. 

The  following  advertisement  appears  in  the  Hull  Ad- 
vertiser, Aug.  8, 1795.  "Guild-hall,  Kingston  upon  Hull, 
August  7, 1795.  Wanted  by  the  Corporation  of  this  Town, 
a  proper  person  for  the  ofiloe  of  Town's  Husband,  or  Com- 
mon Officer.  He  must  be  well  acquainted  with  Accompts, 
capable  of  drawing  Plans  and  Estimates  for  Buildings,  and 
accustomed  to  inspect  the  workmanship  of  Mechanics." 
N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VIIL  496. 
(6)  An  officer  of  a  parish  who  collects  moneys  from  the 
parents  of  illegitimate  children  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  latter.  JffcMiweU.  [Prov.  Eng.  ] = Syn.  2  and  3.  Bam- 
let,  Village,  Town,  City.  A  hawUet  is  a  group  of  houses 
smaller  than  a  milage.  The  use  of  the  otherwords  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  generally  more  precise  than  it  is  in 
the  United  States,  but  all  are  used  more  or  less  loosely. 
A  village  may  have  a  church,  but  has  generally  no  mar- 
ket; a  tovm  has  both,  and  is  frequently  incorporated;  a 
city  ia  a  corporate  town,  and  is  or  has  formerly  been  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  with  a  cathedral.  In  the  United  States  a 
milage  is  smaller  than  a  town,  and  a  town  usually  smaller 
than  a  city;  there  are  incorporated  milages  as  well  as 
ciUes,  Some  places  incorporated  as  cities  are  smaller  than 
many  that  have  only  a  town  organization. 

II.  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of 
a  town;  urban:  b,s,  town  Me;  towm manners. — 
Town  cards,  a  size  of  cards  2  by  Sinches.  [Eng.]— Town 
cause.  See  cajtse.— Town  Clerk.  See  clerk.— lown 
council,  the  governing  body  in  a  municipality,  elected  by 
the  ratepayers.  [Great  Britain.]— Town  crler,  a  public 
crier ;  one  who  makes  proclamation. 

I  had  as  lief  the  toum-crier  spoke  my  lines. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2.  4. 
Town  gate,  the  highroad  through  a  town  or  village.  Hal- 
liwdl.  [Eng.] — Town  hall,  a  large  hall  or  building  be- 
longing to  a  town  or  borough,  in  which  the  town's  business 
is  transacted,  and  which  is  frequently  used  as  a  place  of 
public  assembly;  a  town  house.— Town  house,  (a)  A 
building  containing  offices,  halls,  etc.,  for  the  transaction 
of  municipal  business,  the  holding  of  public  meetings, 
etc. ;  a  town  hall.  (6)  The  town  prison;  a  bridewell.  (c)A 
poorhouse.  id)  A  house  or  mansion  in  town,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  country  residence. — Town  rake,  a  man 
living  loosely  about  town ;  a  roving,  dissipated  fellow. 

Lewdness  and  intemperance  are  not  of  so  bad  conse- 
quences in  a  town-rake  as  in  a  divine. 

Swift,  Examiner,  No.  29. 
Town  top,  a  large  top,  formerly  common  in  English  vil- 
lages, for  public  sport,  and  whipped  by  several  boys  at  the 
same  time. 
town-adjutant  (toun'aj'g-tant),  n.    Milit.,  an 
officer  on  the  staff  of  a  garrison  who  is  charged 
with  maintaining  discipline,  etc.    He  ranks  as 
a  lieutenant.     [Eng.] 
townamet,  n.  An  erroneous  spelling  of  to-name. 
town-boxt  (toun'boks),  n.   The  money-chest  or 
common  fund  of  a  town  or  municipal  corpora- 
tion. 

Upon  the  confiscation  of  them  to  their  Town-box  or  Ex- 
chequer, they  might  well  have  allowed  Mr.  Calvin  ...  a 
salary  beyond  an  hundred  pounds. 

Bp.  Oauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  11.    (Dailies.) 

town-counoilor  (toun'koun'sil-or),  n.  A  mem- 
ber of  a  town  council,  specifically  a  member 
who  is  not  the  mayor  or  provost  or  who  is  not 
a  magistrate.     [Great  Britain.] 

town-cress  (toun'kres),  n.  [<  ME.  *tounkers, 
<  AS.  tUm-cserse,  <  tun,  inclosure  (garden),  -I- 
cserse,  cress:  see  town  and  cress.']  The  garden 
peppergrass,  Lepidium  sativum. 

towned  (tound),   a.     Furnished  with  towns. 
[Bare.] 
The  continent  is  .  .  .  very  well  peopled  and  towned. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  III.  254. 

tow-net  (to'net),  n.    A  towing-net.    Nature, 
XXXVn.  438. 
townfolk  (toun'fok),  n.  [<  ME.  tunfolJc;  <  town 

-\-  folk.}    People  who  live  in  towns. 
town-husband  (toun'hnz'band),  n.    Same  as 
town's  husband  (6)  (which  see,  under  town). 
townish  (tou'nish),  a.     [<  town  -I-  -isU.']     1. 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  living  in  town. 

Presently  ther  had  a  thousand  of  centre, 
Without  tho  tawnishe  peple,  vnto  se. 

Ram.  ofPartenay  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  2443. 
Would  needs  go  see  her  taumish  sisters  house. 

Wyatt,  Satires,  Mean  and  Sure  Estate,  1.  4. 

2.  Characteristic  of  the  town  as  distinguished 
from  the  country :  as,  townish  manners. 
townland  (toun'land),  n.  In  Ireland,  a  division 
of  a  parish;  a  township. 

The  modem  townland  maybe  looked  upon  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  parcels  of  land,  of  whatever  denomina^ 
tion  from  the  Baile  Biatach  down,  which  had  separate  des- 

W^  V™ii!Ztm»,  Introd.  to  O'Curry's  Anc.  Irish,  p.  xcviii. 


tow-rope 

townless  (toun'les),  a.  Lacking  towns.  Howell, 
Forreine  TraveU,  p.  46. 

townlet  (toun'let),  n.  [<  town  +  -let.]  A  petty 
town.    Southey,  'The  Doctor,  oxviii. 

Townley  marbles.  A  collection  of  Greek  and 
Roman  sculpture  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
gallery  of  antiquities  belonging  to  the  British 
Museum,  and  is  named  from  Charles  Townley, 
of  Lancashire,  England,  who  made  the  collec- 
tion. 

town-major  (toun'ma'jgr),K.  Milit.,  a.  garrison 
officer  ranking  with  a  captain.  His  duties  are 
much  the  same  as  those  of  the  town-adjutant. 

town-meeting  (toun'me'ting),  n.  In  New  Eng- 
land, New  York,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, and  Illinois,  a  primary  meeting  of  the  vot- 
ers of  a  town  or  township,  legally  summoned 
for  the  consideration  of  matters  of  local  admin- 
istration. The  functions  of  the  town-meeting 
are  most  extensive  in  New  England. 

In  a  town^meeting  the  great  secret  of  political  science 
was  uncovered,  and  the  problem  solved  how  to  give  every 
individual  his  fair  weight  in  the  government  without  any 
disorder  from  numbers. 

Emerson,  Hist.  Discourse  at  Concord. 

townselikef,  a.  [Appar.  for  *townsUke,  or  more 
prob.  for  "townlike,  equiv.  to  "townh/,  <  town^  + 
like^,  -ly^.]    Bourgeois;  plebeian. 

The  riche  merchaunt,  the  poore  Squier,  the  wise  plough 
man,  and  the  good  tovmselike  craftsman,  needes  no  daugh- 
ter in  lawe  that  can  fi-il  and  paint  her  selfe,  but  such  as 
be  skilfull  very  well  to  spinne. 

Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577),  p.  296. 

townsfolk  (tounz'fok),  n.pl.  [<  town's,  poss.  of 
town,  + folk.  Ct.  townfolk.']  People  of  a  town 
or  city;  people  who  live  in  towns. 

township  (toun'ship),  n.  [<  ME.  *tounsohipe^ 
AS.  tunscipe,  <  tim,  inclosure,  town,  +  -scipe,  E. 
-ship.]  1.  In  Anglo-Saxon  times,  the  area  of 
land  occupied  by  a  community  inhabiting  a 
fenced  homestead,  a  farm,  or  a  village  surround- 
ed by  an  inclosure.  S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  Eng- 
land, I.  8. — 2.  In  law:  (a)  In  England,  a  town 
or  vill  where  there  are  more  than  one  in  a 
parish;  a  division  of  a  parish  in  which  there 
is  a  separate  feonstable,  and  for  which  there 
may  be  separate  overseers  of  the  poor.  (6)  In 
the  United  States,  a  territorial  district,  subor- 
dinate to  a  county,  into  which  counties  in  many 
of  the  States  are  divided,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  invested  with  political  and  adminis- 
trative powers  for  regulating  their  own  minor 
local  affairs,  such  as  repairing  roads,  maintain- 
ing schools,  and  providing  for  the  poor;  also, 
the  inhabitants  of  such  a  district  in  their  or- 

fanized  capacity.  In  the  newer  States,  in  which  the 
ivisions  were  laid  off  by  government  survey,  a  township 
contains  thirty-six  square  miles.  The  subdivisions  of  Cali- 
fornia counties  are  called  judicial  townships.  The  town- 
ships of  Wisconsin  are  more  often  called  towns;  those  of 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire  are  corporations.  Compare 
toifn,  6. 

3.  In  Australia,  a  village  or  small  town, 
townsman  (tounz'man),».;  pi.  toM)?iSTOe»s  (-men). 
[<  town's,  poss.  of  town,  +  man.]     1.  An  in- 
habitant of  a  town. 

These  rivers  doe  runne  into  the  towne  to  the  great  com- 
modity of  the  towrmnm.  Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 124. 

2.   A  fellow-inhabitant  of  a  town;  a  fellow- 
citizen. 

The  subject  of  debate,  a  townsman  slain. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xviii.  578. 


3t.   A  town  officer  now  called  a 
[New  Eng.] 

townspeople  (tounz'pe"pl),  n.  [<  town's,  poss. 
of  town,  +  people.]  The  inhabitants,  collec- 
tively, of  a  town  or  city;  townsfolk,  especially 
in  distinction  from  country  folk  or  the  rural 
population. 

town-talk  (toun't&k'),  n.    The  common  talk  of 
a  town;  a  subject  of  common  conversation  or 
gossip. 
In  twelve  hours  it  shall  be  town-talk.    SirR.  L'Estrange. 

News,  politics,  censure,  family  management,  or  town- 
talk,  she  always  diverted  to  something  else. 

Swift,  Death  of  Stella. 

town-wall  (toun'wW),  n.    A  wall  inclosing  a 

town. 
townward,  townwards  (toun'ward,  -wiirdz), 

adv.     [<  town  +  -ward,  -wards.]     Toward  the 

to^n ;  in  the  direction  of  a  town. 
towny  (tou'ni),  n. ;  pi.  townies  (-niz).    [<  tovm  + 

dim.  -y^.]    A  townsman;  specifically,  a  citizen 

of  a  town  as  distinguished  from  a  member  of  a 

college  situated  within  its  limits.     [Slang.] 
tow-path  (to'path),  n.     The  path  on  the  bank 

of  a  canal  or  river  along  which  draft-animals 

travel  when  towing  boats. 
tow-rope  (to'rop),  n.    Same  as  tow-line. 


towse 

towset,  »■    See  touse. 

towser,  towzer,  n.    See 

towsie,  towzie  (tou'zi  or  tS'zi),  a.  [<  touse  + 
-yi  =  Be.  -ie.]     See  tousy. 

tow-willy  (t6'wil"i),  K.  [Imitative.]  Thesan- 
derling,  CaUdris  arenaria.  See  out  under  san- 
derling.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

towy  (to'i),  a.  [<  to«)2  +  .^i.]  Containing  or 
resembling  tow. 

towzet,  "•     See  touse. 

towzie,  a.    See  towsie. 

toxaemia,  toxaeiuic.    See  toxemia,  toxemic. 

toxalbTUnin  (tok-sal-bxL'min),  n.  [<  tox(ic)  + 
albumin.']    A  poisonous  ptomaine ;  toxin. 

toxanemia,  toxansemia  (tok-sa-ne'mi-a),  'n. 
[NL.  toxanseniia;  <  tox(ie)  +  ansemia.']  Anemia 
caused  by  the  action  of  poisons. 

toxaspiral  (tok'sa-spi-ral),  a.  [<  toxaspire  + 
-al.}  Pertaining  "to  a  toxaspire,  or  having  its 
characters :  as,  a  toxaspiral  microsolere. 

toxaspire  (tok'sa-splr),  n.  [<  Gr.  t6^ov,  a  bow, 
+  awelpa,  a  coil:  see  spire^.']  Of  sponge-spioules, 
a  njicroselere  or  flesh-spioule  representing  one 
turn  and  part  of  another  turn  of  a  cylindrical 
spiral  of  a  higher  pitch  than  that  of  a  sigma- 
Spire.  Viewed  in  one  direction  the  toxaspire  presents 
t&e  conventional  figure  of  a -bow  recurved  at  eacli  end 
(wlience  the  name).    See  toxius.    Sollas. 

A  turn  and  a  part  of  a  turn  of  a  spiral  of  somewhat 

higher  pitch  than  that  of  a  sigmaspire  gives  Uie  toxaspire. 

Bncye.  Brit.,  XXII.  417. 

toxedt  (tokst),  a.  [Short  for  intoxicated.  Cf. 
tossicated.]    Intoxicated. 

His  guts  full  stuft^  and  brain  es  well  toxt  with  wine. 
Beywood,  Dialogues  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1874,  VI.  191). 

toxemia,  toxaemia  (tok-se'mi-a),  n.  pSTL.  toxie- 
mia,  <  Ur.  to^ik6v  (see  torac),'  poison,  +  ai/m, 
blood.]  The  presence  of  a  toxic  substance  or 
substances  in  the  blood;  septicemia;  blood- 
poisoning. 

toxemic,  toxsemic  (tok-se'mik),  a.  [<  toxemia 
+  -jc]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  toxe- 
mia; affected  with  toxemia ;  septicemic. 

toxic  (tok'sik),  a.  [=  F.  toxique,  <  Ii.  toxicum, 
<  Gr.  To^m&o,  se.  ipap/iaK6v,  poison,  orig.  poison 
with  which  arrows  were  dipped,  neut.  of  ro^iKdc, 
belonging  to  arrows  or  archery,  <  tS^ov,  a  bow. 
Hence  ult.  intoKicafc.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
toxicants;  poisonous. — 2.  Toxioologioal:  as, 
toxic  symptoms. — ^ Toxic  convulsion,  a  convulsion 
caused  by  any  toxic  agent  acting  on  the  nervous  system. 
— ^Toxic  dementia,  feeble  mental  action  due  to  pro- 
longed action  of  toxic  agents,  as  lead,  alcohol,  or  opium. 
— Toxlo  epilepsy.    See  epOepgy. 

toxical  (tok'si-kal),  a.  [<  toxic  +  -aZ.]  Same 
as  toxic. 

toxically  (tok'si-kal-i),  adv.  'By  toxicants,  or 
stimulating  or  narcotic  poisons ;  with  reference 
to  toxicology.    Alien,  and  Newrol.,  IX.  364. 

toxicant  (tok'si-kant),  a.  and  n.  [<  toxic  +  -ant. 
Gt.  intoxicant.]  I.  o.  Having  toxic  effect;  capa- 
ble of  poisoning. 
II.  n.  A  poison. 

toxicatet,  «•  *•  [<  *tL-  toxicatus,  pp.  of  toxicare, 
poison,  <  toxicum,  poison :  see  toxic.  Cf .  intoxi- 
cate.]   To  poison ;  intoxicate. 

Fener  shakes  him,  his  eye 's  dull  and  dead. 
And  a  strange  megrim  tosaccOes  his  head. 

Heyvmod,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  518. 

toxicatet,  a.     [ME.  toxicat,  <  L.  toxicatus,  pp. : 

see  the  verb.]    Poisoned;  poisonous;  toxic. 

With  toxicat  nenym  replete  was  certain. 

Rom.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  1429. 

toxicemia,  toxicsemia  (tok-si-se'mi-a),  n.  [ISTL. 
toxicsemia,  <  Gr.  to^ik6v,  poison,  +  al/m,  blood.] 
Same  as  toxemia. 

toxicity  (tok-sis'i-ti),  n.  [<  toxic  4-  -ity.]  The 
state  of  being  toxic.    Nature,  XLHI.  504. 

Toxicodendron  (tok^si-ko-den'dron),  n.  [NL. 
(Thunberg,  1796),  transferred  from  the  Toxi- 
codendron of  Toumefort  (1700),  a  genus,  now 
ranked  as  a  species,  of  sumac  {Rhus),  <  Gr.  to^ 
K&D,  poison,  -f-  6kv6pa»,  tree.]  A  genus  of  apet- 
alous  trees,  of  the  order  Euphorbiacese  and  tribe 
Phyllantheie.  It  is  characterized  by  usually  whorled 
enrire  leaves,  and  apetalous  dioecious  flowers,  Uie  numer- 
ous nearly  sessile  anthers  large,  erect,  and  densely  crowd- 
ed. The  two  species  are  natives  of  South  Africa.  They 
are  small  trees  with  very  numerous  rigid  branches  and  co- 
riaceous leaves.  They  bear  axillary  flowers,  the  pistillate 
solitary,  the  staminate  forming  dense  cymes.  T.  Capeme, 
the  Hyesnanehe  globom  of  many  authors,  is  the  hyena-poi- 
son or  wolveboon  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  its  poi- 
sonous fruit  is  powdered  and  sprinkled  upon  raw  meat  for 
the  purpose  of  killing  noxious  animals. 

toxicoderma  (tok''si-k6-der'ma),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
to^ikAv,  poison,  +  Sip/m,  skin.]  Same  as  toxico- 
dermitis. 

toxicodermatitis  (tok'^si-ko-der-ma-U'tis),  n. 
fNL.]    Same  as  toxicodermitis. 
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toxicodermitis  (tok  *  si  -  ko  -  d6r  -  mi '  tis),  n. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  To^iKdv,  poison,  +  dip/ta,  skin,  -1- 
-ii-is.]  Inflammation  of  the  skin  due  to  an  ir- 
ritant poison. 

toxicoia  (tok'si-koid),  a.  [<  Gr.  to^ik6v,  poison, 
-f- eMof,  f  orm.]  Resembling  poison.  Ihmglison. 

toxicological  (tok^si-kp-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  *toxi- 
cologic  (=  P.  toxicologique;  as  toxicology  +  -ic) 
-I-  -al.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  toxicology. 

toxicologically  (tok''si-ko-loj'i-kal-i),  adv.  In 
a  toxicological  manner;  as  regards  toxicology. 

toxicologist  (tok-si-kol'o-jist),  «.  [=  F.  toxi- 
cologiste;  as  toxicolog-y  ■(■  -ist.]  One  who  treats 
of  or  is  versed  in  the  nature  and  action  of  poi- 
sons. 

toxicology  (tok-si-kol'o-ji),  n.  [=  F.  ioxicolo- 
gie,  <Gr.Tof«/cdi',  poison,'-!-  -Aoyla,  i/ltyeiv,  speak; 
see  -ology.]  That  branch  of  medicine  which 
treats  of  poisons  and  their  antidotes,  and  of  the 
effects  of  excessive  doses  of  medicines. 

toxicomania  (tok'si-ko-ma'ni-a),  n.  [<  Gr. 
To^utAv,  poison,  -I-  ^avid,  madness.]  A  morbid 
craving  for  poisonous  substances. 

Toxicophidia  (tok'^si-ko-fid'i-a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  TO^LK&v,  poison,  -I-  b(plStov,  serpent:  see 
Ophidia.]  Venomous  serpents  collectively;  the 
Nocua:  used  in  a  quasi-classiflcatory  sense, 
like  Thanatophidia.  Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LX. 
295. 

ToxicopMs  (tok-sik'o-fls),  n.  [NL.  (Baird  and 
Girard,  1853),  <  Gr.  ro^ucdv,  poison,  +  dijuc,  a  ser- 
pent.] A  genus  of  venomous  American  ser- 
pents ;  the  moccasins :  now  usually  merged  in 
Andstrodon,    See  cut  under  moccasin. 

toxicosis  (tok-si-ko'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  to^ikAv, 
poison.]  A  morbid  condition  produced  by  the 
action  of  a  poison ;  a  chronic  poisoning. 

toxifer  (tok'si-fer),  n.  In  eoneh.,  any  member 
of  the  Toxifera  or  Toxoglossa.  P.  P.  Carpenter, 
Lect.  MoUusca,  1861. 

Toxifera  (tok-sif'e-rS),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  Gr.  to^ikov, 
poison,  +  ^ipeiv  =  E.  iear^.]  Same  as  Toxo- 
glossa, 

Toxiglossa  (tok-si-glos'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Same 
as  Toxoglossa. 

toxii,  n.    Plural  of  toxius. 

toxin,  toxine  (tok' sin),  n.  [<  Gr.  To^mdv,  poi- 
son, +  -wfi,  -ine^.]    Any  toxic  ptomaine. 

toxiphobia  (tok-si-fo'bi-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  to^i- 
{ic6v),  poison,  +  (pS^og,  tear.]  A  morbid  fear  of 
being  poisoned. 

toxius  (tok'si-us),  ». ;  pi.  toxii  (-i).  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  tS^ov,  a  bow.]  In  sponges,  a  flesh-spicule 
or  microsclere  curved  in  the  middle,  but  with 
both  ends  straight. 

Toxocainpa  (tok-so-kam'pa), ».  [NL.  (Guen6e, 
1841),  <  Gt.  t6^ov,  si  bow,  +"iidinnj,  a  caterpillar.  J 
A  genus  of  noctuid  moths,  typicai  of  a  family 
Toxocampidse.  The  body  is  slender,  the  head  not  fas- 
ciculate, and  the  legs  are  rather  robnst.  The  species  are 
found  in  Europe,  India,  and  South  Africa.  The  larvie 
live  on  leguminous  plants. 

Toxocampidse  (tok-so-kam'pi-de),  n.pl.  [NL. 
(Guenfie,  1852),  <  Toicocampa  +  -idle.]  A  fam- 
ily of  noctuid  moths,  containing  forms  related 
to  the  Ophinsidse,  of  moderate  or  rather  large 
size,  with  ample  posterior  wings,  and  the  abdo- 
men of  the  female  often  elevated.  About  25 
species  of  6  genera  are  represented  in  South 
America,  Africa,  the  East  Indies,  and  Europe. 

Toxodon  (tok'so-don),  n.  [NL.  (Owen),  <  Gr. 
t6^ov,  a  bow,  +  'bSobe  {bdovr-)  =  E.  tooth.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  Toxodonta,  based  upon 
the  remains  of  an  animal  about  as  large  as 
a  hippopotamus,  discovered  by  Darwin,  many 
examples  of  which  have  since  been  found  in 
Pleistocene  deposits  in  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, as  T.  platensis. 

toxodont  (tok'so-dont),  a.  and  n.    I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Toxodonta,  or  having  their  char- 
acters. 
II.  n.  A  mammal  of  the  order  Toxodonta. 

Toxodonta,  Toxodontia  (tok-so-don'ta,  -shi-a), 
n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  Toxodon{t-).]  An  order  of 
fossil  subungulate  quadrupeds,  or  a  suborder 
of  Taxeopoda,  named  from  the  genus  Toxodon. 
It  covers  some  generalized  South  American  forms  ex- 
hibiting cross-relationships  with  perissodactyls,  probo- 
scideans, and  rodents,  and  whose  common  characters  are 
as  yet  indeterminate. 

Toxodontids  (tok-so-don'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Toxodon{t-)  +  -idee'.]  A  restricted  family  of 
toxodonts,  represented  by  the  genus  Toxodon. 
The  cranial  characters  are  in  some  respects  those  of  the 
existing  swine.  The  teeth  are  thirty-eight  in  number,  all 
growing  from  persistent  pulps,  with  large  incisors,  small 
lower  canines,  no  upper  canines,  and  strongly  curved  mo- 
lars (whence  the  name).  The  femur  has  no  third  trochan- 
ter, and  the  fibula  articulates  with  the  calcaneum;  the 
tarsal  bones  resemble  those  of  proboscideans. 


Toxofflossate. 
Radular   Teeth   of 
Pteurotoma    babylo- 
nica.  much  enlarged. 
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Toxoglossa  (tok-so-glos'S.),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
rofucdv,  poison,  -I-  y^oaaa,  a  tongue.]  An  order 
or  suborder  of  peotinibranohiate  gastropods. 
They  have  two  (rare^  four)  rows  of  marginal  teeth,  which 
are  generally  perforated  and  penetrated  by  a  secretion 
from  a  venenilerous  gland,  and  there  are  rarely  median 
teeth.  The  division  includes  the  families  Conidie,  Pleu- 
rotormdm,  and  Terebridx,  and  rdated  forms.  Also  Toxi 
glosm,  Toi^era.  See  cuts  under  Conm,  Plewotoma,  and 
2'erebra. 

toxoglossate  (tok-so-glos'at),  a.  and  n.     [As 
Toxoglossa  +  -ofei.]'    I.  a.  In 
MoUusca,  having  the  charac- 
ters of  the  Toxoglossa. 

II.  ».  A  toxoglossate  gastro- 
pod. 

toxon  (tok'son),  n.    [Gr.  t6^ov, 
a  bow.]     Same  as  toxius. 

toxopMlite  (tok-sof'i-lit),  n. 
and  a.  [<  Gr.  rd^av,  a  bow,  + 
fMiv,  love,  -f-  4te^  (cf.  Gr.  0i- 
%nrfiQ,  a  lover).]  I.  n.  A  stu- 
dent or  lover  of  archery ;  one 
who  practises  archery,  or  who  studies  the  his- 
tory and  archseology  of  archery. 
it.  a.  Same  as  toxophiliUe. 
What  causes  young  people  ...  to  wear  Lincoln  Green 
toxopMite  hats  and  feathers,  but  that  they  may  bring  down 
some  "  desirable  "  young  man  with  those  killing  bows  and 
arrows  of  theirs  ?  Thackeray,  Vanity  J'air,  ill. 

toxophiUtic  (tok-sof-i-lit'ik),  a.  [<  toxopMlite 
+  -ic]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  archery  or  to 
the  study  of  archery. 

Toxotes  (tok'so-tez),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier,  181T),  < 
Gr.  Tof(in?f,  a  bowman,  an  archer,<  t6^oi>,  a  bow.] 
A  genus  of  fishes,  typical  of  the  family  ToxoU- 
dse;  the  archer-fishes.  See  cut  under  archer- 
fish. 

Toxotidse  (tok-sot'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Toxotes 
+  -idx.]  A  family  of  acanthoptery^an  fishes, 
represented  by  the  genus  Toxotes.  The  body  is 
oblong ;  the  dorsal  outline  ascends  nearly  straight  from 
the  prominent  lower  jaw  to  the  dorsal  fln ;  the  ventral  out- 
line is  convex;  the  mouth  Is  oblique  and  deeply  cleft;  the 
dorsal  fln,  which  begins  at  about  the  middle  oi  the  body, 
has  five  strong  ^Ines  and  a  short  rayed  part ;  the  anal  is 
opposite  but  rather  longer  than  the  dorsal,  and  has  three 
spines;  theventrals  are  abdominal  in  position,  with  one 
spine  and  five  rays.  Several  species  inhabit  East  Indian 
and  neighboring  seas,  as  Toxotes  jaeulator,  the  archer- fish 
(which  see,  with  cut). 

toy  (toi),  n.  [<  ME.  toye,  prob.  <  MD.  tuyg, 
D.  Uiig,  tools,  utensils,  apparatus,  ornaments, 
stuff,  trash  (D.  apeelrtuig,  playthings,  toys),  = 
LG.  tUg  =  OHG.  gi-eiug,  MHG.  eiue,  G.  zmg, 
stuff,  gear  (cf .  G.  spielzeug,  toys),  =  Icel.  tygi, 
gear,  =  Sw.  tyg,  gear,  stuff,  trash,  =  Dan.  toi, 
stuff,  things,  gear  (lege-toj,  plajrthing,  toy). 
Perhaps  connected  with  tow'-,  tag.]  1 .  A  knick- 
knack;  an  ornament;  a  gewgaw;  a  trinket;  a 
bauble. 

Any  silk,  any  thread, 
Any  toys  for  your  head? 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  4.  326. 

One  cannot  but  be  amazed  to  see  such  a  profusion  of 
wealth  laid  out  in  coaches,  trappings,  tables,  cabinets,  and 
the  like  precious  toys,  in  which  there  are  few  princes  in 
Europe  who  equal  them. 

Addimn,  Bemarks  on  Italy  (Works,  ed.  Bohn,  I.  504). 

2.  Something  intended  rather  for  amusement 
than  for  serious  use;  a  means  of  diversion; 
hence,  especially,  an  object  contrived  or  used 
occasionally  for  the  amusement  of  children  or 
others;  a  plaything;  also,  something  diminu- 
tive, like  a  plaything. 

'Tis  a  pretty  toy  to  Toe  &  poet. 

Marlowe,  Tamburlaine,  I.,  U.  2. 
O  virtue,  virtue  I  what  art  thou  become, 
That  man  should  leave  thee  tor  that  toy,  a  woman  \ 

Dryden,  Spanish  Eriar,  iv.  2. 
All  the  world  I  saw  or  knew 
Seemed  a  complex  Chinese  toy. 
Fashioned  for  a  barefoot  hoy ! 

WhUtier,  Barefoot  Boy. 

Perched  on  the  top  of  a  hill  was  a  conspicuous  toy  of  a 

church.  W.  Black,  House-boat  "■ 

3.  A  trifle ;  a  thing  or  matter  of  no  importance 
or  value. 

A  man  whose  wisdom  is  in  weighty  aifairs  admired 
would  take  it  in  some  disdain  to  have  his  counsel  solemnly 
asked  about  a  toy.  Hooker,  Eodes.  Polity,  i.  16. 

A  toy,  a  thing  of  no  regard.   Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  1. 145. 

4.  Play;  amorous  sport;  caress. 

So  said  he,  and  forbore  not  glance  or  toy 

Of  amorous  intent.  MiUon,  P.  L.,  ix.  1034 

5t.  A  curious  conceit  or  fable ;  a  story;  a  tale. 
Here  by  the  way  I  will  tell  you  a  merry  toy, 

Latimer,  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  16B0. 

I  never  may  believe 
These  antique  fables,  nor  these  fairy  toys. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  v.  1.  3. 

6t.  A  fantastic  notion ;  a  whim ;  a  caprice. 
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Cast  not  thyne  eyes  to  ne  yet  fro, 
As  thou  werte  full  ol  toyes. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  80. 
Ta.  Has  he  never  been  courtier,  my  lord  ? 
Mo.  Never,  my  lady. 
Be.  And  why  did  the  toy  take  him  In  th  head  now? 

Chapman,  Bussy  D'Ambols,  1. 1. 

7.  Same  as  toy^mutch.     [Now  Scotch.] 

On  my  bead  no  toy 
But  was  her  pattern. 
Fletcher  {and  another),  Two  Noble  Einsmen,  1.  3. 

8.  In  music,  in  old  Englisli  writers,  a  danoe-tune 
or  other  light,  trifling  piece. — 9.  A  toy  dog. 

In  the  Taye  equal  first  went  to  the  well-known  Wee 

Flower  and  a  very  good  Blaok-and-tan  called  little  Jem. 

The  Field  (LondonX  Jan.  28, 1882.    (Encye.  Diet.) 

FbUOBOpMcal  toy,  any  device  or  contrivance,  of  no  prac- 
tical use,  which  serves  to  illustrate  some  fact  or  principle 
in  natural  science  in  an  attractive  or  entertaining  as  well 
as  instructive  manner,  as  a  contrivance  for  producing  the 
effects  of  so-called  natural  magic.  The  bottle-imp  is  a 
good  example.  See  cuts  under  Cartesian  and  phmialds- 
toscojie.— Steel  toys.  See  steel.— to  take  toyt,  to  be- 
come restive ;  start. 

The  hot  horse,  hot  as  fire. 
Took  toy  at  this,  and  fell  to  what  disorder 
His  power  could  give  his  will,  bounds,  comes  on  end. 
Fletcher  (arid  another),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  v.  4. 

Toy  dOB,  any  dog  bred  to  an  unusually  small  or  pygmy 
size  and  kept  as  a  pet  or  plaything ;  a  toy.  Spaniels  and 
terriers  are  so  bred  in  some  strains,  and  there  are  various 
mongrel  toys.— Toy  Spaniel.  See  spaniel,  1.— Toy  ter- 
rier, a  terrier  bred  to  small  or  pygmy  size  and  kept  as  a 
plaything.  Such  terriers  are  usually  of  the  black-and-tan 
variety,  and  some  of  them  are  among  the  smallest  dogs 
known. 

In-breeding  is  certain,  if  carried  too  far,  to  stunt  the 
growth  of  any  animal,  and  this  is,  without  any  doubt,  the 
means  by  which  the  modern  toy-terrier  was  first  origi- 
nated. V.  Shaw,  Book  of  the  Dog,  xzii. 

toy(toi),  ».  [<  to^,  M.]  1.  intrans.  1.  To  tvi&e; 
amuse  one's  self;  play. 

Some  plaid  with  strawes ;  some  ydly  satt  at  ease ; 
But  other  some  could  not  abide  to  toy. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  n.  ix.  35. 
Pale  dreamers,  whose  fantastic  lay 
Toys  with  smooth  trifles  like  a  child  at  play. 

0.  IT.  Holmes,  Poetry. 
3.  To  dally  amorously. 

Aft  on  the  banks  we'd  sit  us  thalr. 
And  sweetly  kiss  and  toy. 

Oilderay  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  199). 

A  roi  faineant  who  chewed  bang,  and  toyed  with  dancing 
girls.  MacaiUay,  Warren  Hastings. 

To  tick  and  toyt.   See  tjcii. 

Il.t  trans.  To  treat  in  playful  fashion ;  play 
with. 

They  must  have  oyle,  candles,  wine  and  water,  flowre, 
and  such  other  things  trifled  and  toyed  withal. 

Bering,  Expos,  on  Eeb.  iii. 

toy-block  (toi'blok),  n.  One  of  a  set  of  small 
blocks,  usually  of  wood  or  papier-m&ch6,  vari- 
ously shaped,  and  plain,  lettered,  or  pictured, 
forming  a  plaything  for  children. 
toy-box  (toi'boks),  n.  A  box  for  holding  toys ; 
a  box  of  toys.  Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus,  ii.  6. 
to-year  (te-yer'),  adv.  [<  MB.  toy  ere;  orig. 
two  words :  see  iol  and  yea/r.  Cf.  to-day. '\  In 
this  year;  during  the  year:  often  pronounced 
t'year.     Orose.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Vive  hem  joye  that  hit  here 
Of  alle  that  they  dreme  to-yere. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  84. 

toyer  (toi'6r),  n.     [<  toy  +  -eri.]    One  who 
toys ;  oue  who  is  full  of  idle  tricks. 
Wanton  Cupid,  idle  toyer. 
Pleasing  tyrant,  soft  destroyer. 
W.  Harrison,  Passion  of  Sappho  (Nichols's  Collection), 

toyful  (toi'ful),  a.  [(.toy  + -ful.-]  FuUofidle 
sport;  playful. 

It  quickened  next  a  toyfid  ape,  and  so 
Gamesome  it  was,  that  it  might  freely  go 
From  tent  to  tent,  and  with  the  children  play. 

Donne,  Progress  of  the  Soul,  st.  46. 

toyingly(toi'ing-li),ad:t;.  Triflingly;  wantonly. 
Sailey,  1731. 

toyish  (toi'ish),  a.  [<  toy  +  -ish^.l  It-  Pit 
only  for  a  plaything;  trifling;  fantastic;  whim- 
sical. 

Caprieeiare,  to  growe  or  be  humorous,  toish,  or  fantasti- 
cal Florio,  1698. 

Adieu,  ye  toyish  reeds,  that  once  could  please 
My  softer  lips,  and  lull  my  cares  to  ease.  _ 

Pomfret,  Dies  Novissima. 

The  contention  is  trifling  and  toyish. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  H.  320. 

2.  Toy-like;  small:  as,  a  toyish  church, 
toyishly  (toi'ish-li),  adv.    In  a  toyish  or  trifling 

manner. 
toyishnesst  (toi'ish-nes),  n.  Inclination  to  toy 

or  trifle. 
Your  socielv  will  discredit  that  toyishness  of  wanton 

fancy  that  plays  tricks  with  words,  and  frolicks  with  the 

caprices  of  frothy  imagination.  GlanmUe,  Seep.  Sci. 
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toylt,  toylet,  v.  and  n.    Old  spellings  of  toil. 
toyman  (toi 'man),  n.;  pi.  toymen  (-men).    One 
who  makes  or  sells  toys. 

But  what  in  oddness  can  be  more  sublime 
Than  Sloane,  the  foremost  toyman  of  his  time? 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  iv.  113. 
toy-mutch  (toi'much),  n.  A  close  linen  or 
woolen  cap,  without  lace,  frill,  or  border,  and 
with  flaps  covering  the  neck  and  part  of  the 
shoulders,  worn  chiefly  by  old  women.  Also 
toy.     [Scotch.] 

Toynbee's  experiment.  The  exhaustion  of  air 
from  the  middle  ear  by  swallowing  when  both 
the  mouth  and  nostrils  are  closed. 
toyo  (toi'6),  n.    [S.  Amer.]    A  fragrant  plant 
of  British  Q-uiana,  an  infusion  and  syrup  of  the 
leaves  and  stems  of  which  are  employed  as  a 
remedy  in  chronic  coughs.    Treas.  of  Bat. 
toyon  (toi'on),  n.  The  Calif  omian holly,  Hetero- 
meles  arhuUfoUa.    Also  tollon,. 
toyoust  (toi'us),  a.     [<  toy  +  -ous.l    Trifling. 
Against  the  hare  in  all 
Prove  toyous. 

Warner,  Albion's  England,  v.  27. 

toy-shop  (toi'shop),  n.  If.  A  shop  where  trin- 
kets and  fancy  articles  were  sold. 

All  the  place  about  me  was  covered  with  packs  of  rib- 
bon, brocades,  embroidery,  and  ten  thousand  other  mate- 
rials, sufficient  to  have  furnished  a  whole  street  of  toy- 
shops. Addison,  Spectator,  No.  499. 
We  stopped  again  at  Wirman's,  the  well-known  toyshop 
in  St.  James's  Place.  ...  He  sent  for  me  to  come  out  of 
the  coach,  and  help  him  to  choose  a  pair  of  silver  buckles. 
Boswell,  Johnson,  an.  1778. 
2.  A  shop  where  toys  or  playthings  are  sold. 
toysome  (toi'sum),  a.     [stoy  +  -some.']    Play- 
ful ;  playfully  affectionate ;  amorous. 

Two  or  three  toysome  things  were  said  by  my  lord  (no 
ape  was  ever  so  fond  j),  and  I  could  hardly  forbear  him. 
Riehardson,  Sir  Charles  Orandison,  III.  Ixxi. 

toywort  (toi'w6rt),  n.  The  shepherd's-purse, 
Capsella  Bursoi-pastoris.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

toze,  tozer,  etc.    See  tose,  etc. 

T-panel  (t^'pan^el),  n.    See  panel. 

T-plate  (te'plat),  n.    1.  An  iron  plate  in  cross- 
section  like  the  letter  T.    Also 
called  T-iron. — 2.    In  vehicles 
and  other  structures,  a  wrought- 
iron  stay  or  strengthening  piece 
for  reinforcing  woodwork  where 
one  piece  is  joined  to  another        T-p!ate,=. 
by  a  mortise  and  tenon.    It  is 
shaped  like  the  letter  T,  and  has  one  or  more 
screw-  or  bolt-holes  on  each  arm. 

tr.  An  abbreviation:  (a)  of  transitive;  (&)  of 
translation,  translated,  translator;  (c)  of  trans- 
pose; (d)  of  transfer;  (e)  of  trill. 

XT.    In  ehem.,  the  symbol  for  teriium. 

tra-.    See  trans-. 

traast,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  traced. 

trabal  (trab'al),  a.  [<  L.  trabalis,  belonging 
to  beams,  <  ijrabs,  a  beam:  see  trave.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  trabs;  specifically,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  trabs  cerebri,  or  corpus  callosum ; 
callosal.  BucWs  Handhooh  of  Med.  Sciences, 
VIII.  517. 

trabea  (tra'bf-a),  «.;  pi.  trabese  (-§).  [L.]  A 
robe  of  state'  worn  by  kings,  consuls,  augurs, 
etc.,  in  ancient  Eome.  It  was  a  toga  orna- 
mented with  horizontal  purple  stripes.  See 
toga. 

Plucking  purples  in  Goito's  moss, 

Like  edges  of  a  trabea  (not  to  cross 

Your  consul-humor),  or  dry  aloe-shafts, 

For  fasces,  at  Ferrara.      Browning,  Sordello,  v. 

trabeate  (tra'be-at),  a.  [Irreg.  <  L.  trabs,  a 
beam,  a  timber,'-!-  -ate^."]  Same  as  trabeated. 
C.  S.  Moore,  Gothic  Architecture,  p.  6. 

trabeated  (tra'be-a-ted),  a.  [<  trabeate  +  -ed^.] 
In  arch.,  furnished  with  an  entablature;  of  or 
pertaining  to  a  construction  of  beams,  or  lintel- 
construction. 

trabeation  (tra-be-a'shon),  n.  [<  trabeate  + 
-40».]  In  arch.,  an  entablature;  a  combina- 
tion of  beams  in  a  structure ;  lintel-oonstruc- 
tion  in  principle  or  execution. 

trabecula  (tra-bek'u-la),  n. ;  pi.  trabeculse  (-le). 
[NL.,  <  L.  trabecula,  dim.  of  trabs,  a  beam: 
see  trave.]  1.  In  hot.,  one  of  the  projec- 
tions from  the  cell-wall  which  extend  like  a 
cross-beam  or  cross-bar  nearly  or  (juite  across 
the  cell-cavity  of  the  ducts  of  certain  plants,  or 
the  plate  of  cells  across  the  cavity  of  the  spo- 
rangium of  a  moss.— 2.  i>?.  In  awof.,  the  fibrous 
cords,  layers,  or  processes  of  connective  tis- 
sue which  ramify  in  the  substance  of  various 
soft  organs,  as  the  spleen,  kidney,  or  testicle, 
conferring  upon  them  greater  strength,  sta- 
bility, or  consistency.— 3.  In  embryol,  one  of 
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a  pair  of  longitudinal  cartilaginous  bars,  at 
the  base  of  the  skull,  in  advance  of  the  end  of 
the  notoohord  and  of  the  parachordal  carti- 
lage, inclosing  the  pituitary  space  which  after- 
ward becomes  the  sella  turcica;  in  the  human 
embryo,  one  of  the  lateral  trabecules  of  Eathke. 
They  are  constant  in  embryos  of  a  large  series  of  verte- 
brates, and  persistent  in  adults  of  some.  More  fully  called 
trabeculse  eranii.  See  cuts  under  chondrocranium  and 
Orotalus. 

4.  One  of  the  calcareous  plates  or  pieces  which 
connect  the  dorsal  and  ventral  walls  of  the  co- 
rona in  echinoderms. — 5.  One  of  the  fleshy  col- 
umns, or  eolumnse  oarneEe,  in  the  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  to  which  the  chordse  tendinera  are  at- 
tached :  more  fully  called  trabecula  carnea. — 6. 
In  entom.,  one  of  the  jjair  of  movable  appen- 
dages on  the  head,  just  in  front  of  the  antennae, 
of  some  mallophagous  insects,  or  bird-lice,  as 
those  of  the  genus  Docophorw.  They  have  been 
supposed  to  represent  the  rudiments  of  a  sec- 
ond pair  of  antennae.  Also  trabeadus Rathke's 

trabeculEe.  See  def.  3.— Trabecula  carnea.  See  def. 
5.— Trabecula  cerebri,  the  corpus  callosum,  or  trabs. 
cerebri.— Trabecula  Clnerea,  the  middle,  soft,  or  gray 
commissure  of  the  cerebrum.— Trabeculse  eranii.  See 
def.  3. — Trabecules  of  the  spleen,  connective-tissue 
laminsB  passhig  inward  from  the  tunica  propria,  travers- 
ing in  all  directions  the  splenic  pulp,  and  supporting  it. 
— Trabecula  tenuis,  a  name  provisionally  applied  to  a 
slender  and  apparently  flbrous  filament  which,  in  the  heart 
of  the  cat,  spans  the  right  ventricle  near  its  apex,  with  its 
septal  end  springing  from  an  independent  little  elevation, 
and  its  lateral  end  attached  to  the  base  of  a  columna 
carnea.    Wilder  and  Gage,  Anat.  Tech.,  p.  330. 

trabecular  (tra-bek'u-lar),  a.  [<  trabecule  + 
-ar^.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  trabecula;  form- 
ing or  formed  by  trabeculse ;  trabeculate. 

trabecularism  (tra-bek'u-lar-izm),  n.  [<  tra- 
becular  +  -ism.}  In  anat.,  a  coarse  reticula- 
tion, or  cross-barred  condition,  of  any  tissue. 

trabeculate  (tra-bek'u-lat),  a.  [<  trabecula  + 
-ate^.]  1 .  Having  a  trabecula  or  trabeculse. — 
2.  In  civil  engin.,  having  a  structure  of  cross- 
bars or  struts  strengtheuing  a  shell  or  tube  by 
connecting  opposite  sides  of  its  interior;  also, 
noting  such  a  structure. 

trabeculated  (trgrbek'u-la-ted),  a.    [<  trabec- 

■  ulate  +  -6(^2.]    Same  as  trabeculate. 

trabecule  (trab'e-kill),  -Ji.  [<  L.  trabecula,  dim. 
of  trabs,  a  beam:  see  trdbecula.1  Same  as  tra- 
becula. 

trabeculus  (tra-bek'u-lus),  «. ;  pi.  trdbeeuli 
(-U).  [NL.,  dim.  of  L.  trabs,  abeam:  see  trave.~i 
In  entom.,  same  as  trabecula. 

trabs  cerebri  (trabz  ser'f-bri).  [NL. :  L. 
trabs,  a  beam;  cerebri,  gen.  of  cerebrum.,  the 
brain.]  The  corpus  callosum.  Also  trabecula 
cerebri. 

tracei  (tras),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  traced,  ppr.  tra- 
cing. [<ME.  tracen,  <  OP.  tracer,  trasser,  deline- 
ate, score,  trace,  also  follow,  pursue,  P.  tracer, 
trace,  =  Sp.  trazar  =  Pg.  tragar,  plan,  sketch, 
=  It.  tracciare,  trace,  devise,  <  ML.  *tractiare, 
delineate,  score,  trace,  freq.  of  L.  trahere,  pp. 
tractus,  draw:  see  tracf^.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
draw ;  delineate ;  mark  out,  as  on  a  map,  chart, 
or  plan ;  map  out ;  design ;  sketch. 

The  Sea-works  andJBooms  were  troMd  out  by  Marquis 
Spinola.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  6. 

We  firmly  believe  that  no  British  government  has  ever 
deviated  from  that  line  of  internal  policy  which  he  [Lord 
Holland]  has  traced,  without  detriment  to  the  public. 

Macatday,  Lord  Holland-  . 

2.  To  write,  especially  by  a  careful  or  labori- 
ous formation  of  the  letters;  form  in  writing. 

Every  letter  I  trace  tells  me  with  what  rapidity  Life  fol- 
lows my  pen.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ix.  8- 

The  signature  of  another  plainly  appeared  to  have  been 
traced  by  a  hand  shaking  with  emotion. 

Macatday,  Hist.  Eng.,  xiv. 

Specifically  —  3.  To  copy,  as  a  drawing  or  en- 
graving, by  following  the  lines  and  marking 
them  on  a  superimposed  sheet,  through  which 
they  appear. 

There  is  an  inscription  round  the  inside  of  the  Ibronzel 
vase,  which  was  traced  of,  as  it  is  engraved  on  it,  and 
shews  exactly  the  circumference  of  the  vase. 

Poeocke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  207.    ^ 

4.  To  cover  with  traced  lines,  as  with  writing 
or  tracery.     [Rare.] 

The  deep-set  windows,  stain'd  and  traced. 
Would  seem  slow-flaming  crimson  fires 
From  shadow'd  grots  of  arches  interlaced. 

Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 

And  he  holds  a  palm-leaf  scroll  in  his  hands, 
Traced  with  the  Prophet's  wise  commands. 

Whittier,  The  Palm-Tree. 

5.  To  follow  the  track,  trail,  or  path  of;  pur- 
sue :  a  general  term,  the  verlDS  track  and  trait 
being  more  specific,  as  in  hunting. 
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The  Monster,  swifte  as  word  that  from  her  went, 
Went  forth  in  haste,  and  did  her  footing  trace. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  vii  23. 

6.  To  follow  the  course  of  by  observation  of 
the  remains  or  vestiges ;  ascertain  the  position, 
course,  contour,  etc.,  of  by  noting  and  follow- 
ing the  traces  that  exist. 

Tou  may  tra^e  out  the  Aqueduct  all  along  by  the  re- 
maining fragments  of  it. 

Maundrellf  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  52. 
On  the  seventeenth  we  took  another  view  of  the  vale  of 
Jehosaphat.    And  on  the  twentieth  traced  the  old  walls 
to  the  north,  and  reviewed  the  places  that  way. 

Pocoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  19. 
The  sepulchres  of  Rome  have  as  yet  been  far  too  care- 
lessly examined  to  enable  us  to  trace  all  the  steps  by 
which  the  transformation  took  plaee. 

J.  Ferguss(m,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  345. 

7.  To  observe  traces  or  vestiges  of;  discover 
visible  evidences  or  proofs  of. 

,  You  may  trace  the  deluge  quite  round  the  globe. 

T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth,  lii. 
In  his  frank  eyes  she  did  not  fail  to  trace 
A  trouble  like  unto  a  growing  hate. 
That,  yet  unknown  to  him,  her  love  did  wait. 

Waiiam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  106. 

8.  To  follow  step  by  step :  as,  to  trace  the  de- 
velopment of  a  plot :  often  with  up,  back,  out. 

He  traced  up  his  descent  on  both  sides  for  several  gen- 
erations. SUele,  Tatter,  No.  182. 

There  is  no  prosperity,  trade,  art,  city,  or  great  mate- 
rial wealth  of  any  kind,  but  if  you  trace  it  home  you  will 
find  it  rooted  in  a  thought  of  some  individual  man. 

Bmerton,  Success. 

9.  To  make  one's  way  through  or  along ;  trav- 
erse; thread;  perambulate. 

To  trace  the  brakes  and  bushes  all  about^ 
The  stag,  the  fox,  or  badger  to  betray. 

J.  Dennys  (Arbor's  Eng.  Gamer,  1. 164). 
We  do  trace  this  alley  up  and  down. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  1. 16. 

Trauersing  and  tracing  the  seas,  by  reason  of  sundry 

and  manif  olde  contrary  windes,  vntill  the  14  day  of  July. 

Hdklvyt's  Voyages,  I.  235. 

H.  intrans.  1.  To  move;  go;  march;  make 
one's  way ;  travel. 

Our  present  worldes  lyres  space 
Kis  but  a  manor  deth,  what  weye  we  trace. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.  64. 
Not  wont  on  foot  with  heavy  armes  to  trace. 

Renter,  F.  Q.,  VI.  iii.  29. 
He  would  now  be  up  every  morning  by  break  of  day, 
tracinff  and  walking  to  and  fro  in  the  valley. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  ii. 

2t.  To  step;  pace;  dance. 

For  Corldon  could  daunce,  and  trimly  trace. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  ix.  42. 

trace!  (tras),  n.  [<  ME.  trace,  traas,  <  OF.  trace, 
P.  tra^  =  Pr.  trassa,  tras  =  Sp.  trasa  =  Pg. 
trago  =  It.  traccia,  an  outline,  track,  trace;  from 
the  verb.]  1.  The  track  left  by  a  person  or  an 
animal  walking  or  running  over  the  ground  or 
other  surface,  as  snow  or  the  like ;  footprints ; 
the  track,  trail,  or  rut  left  by  something  which 
is  drawn  along,  as  a  cart;  the  marks  which 
indicate  the  course  pursued  by  any  moving 
thing. 

These  as  a  line  their  long  dimension  drew. 
Streaking  the  ground  with  sinuous  trace. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vil.  481. 
Hans  Van  Ripper  now  began  to  feel  some  nneasiness 
about  the  fate  of  poor  Ichabod  and  his  saddle.    An  in- 
quiry was  set  on  f oot^  and  after  diligent  investigation  they 
came  upon  his  traces.  Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  452. 

2t.  Hence,  a  track  or  path ;  a  way. 

As  traytoures  ou-trewe  the  sail  teche  them  a  trace. 

York  Plays,  p.  125. 
Let  reason  thee  rule,  and  not  will  thee  leade 
To  folowe  thy  fansie,  A  wronge  trace  to  treade. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  346. 

Alexis,  let  ns  rest  here,  if  the  place 

Be  private,  and  out  of  the  common  trace 

Of  every  shepherd. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  iii.  1. 

3.  A  token,  indication,  or  sign  of  something 
that  has  passed  over  or  away;  a  mark,  impres- 
sion, or  visible  evidence  of  something  that  has 
occurred  or  existed;  a  vestige. 

The  shady  empire  shall  retain  no  troM 
Of  war  or  blood  but  in  the  sylvan  chase. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest,  1.  371. 

Such  dreams  of  baseless  good 
Oft  come  and  go,  in  crowds  or  solitude, 
And  leave  no  trace.   Shelley,  Julian  and  Maddalo. 
On  the  worn  features  of  the  weariest  face 
Some  youthful  memory  leaves  its  hidden  trace. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Old  Player. 

4.  A  small  quantity;  an  insignificant  propor- 
tion: as,  tetradymite  or  telluride  of  bismuth 
usually  contains  traces  of  selenium. 

At  one  time  our  thoughts  are  distorted  by  the  passion 
running  through  them ;  and  at  another  time  it  is  difficult 
to  detect  in  them  a  trace  of  liking  or  disliking. 

n.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  434. 
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5t.  Train;  procession. 

After  hem  comen  of  women  swich  a  traas 
That,  sin  that  God  Adam  had  mad  of  erthe. 
The  thridde  part  of  mankynd  or  the  ferth^ 
Ne  wende  I  nat  by  possibilitee, 
Had  ever  in  this  wyde  worlds  ybe. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  285. 

6t.  A  step  or  series  of  steps;  a  measure  in 
dancing. 

To  his  lady  he  come  f  ul  curteisly 

whanne  he  thoght  tyme  to  dance  with  hir  a  trace. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  68. 

7.  Id.  fort.,  the  ground-plan  of  a  work. — 8.  In 
geom.,  the  intersection  of  a  plane  with  one  of 
the  planes  of  projection. — 9.  The  record  made 

by  a  self -registering  instrument Follax  trace, 

in  vegetable  anat.,  a  fascicle  of  flbrovascular  bundles,  aris- 
ing in  the  flbrovascular  system  of  a  stem,  and  sooner  or 
later  passing  out  into  a  leaf— Primitive  trace,  in  em- 
Itrydl.,  same  as  pritniHve  groove  (which  see,  under  primi- 
tive).=Syn.  1,  3,  and  4.  Trace,  Vestige.  Trace  is  much 
broader  than  veskge.  A  vestige  is  something  of  the  nature 
of  signs  or  remains,  very  small  in  amount^  showing  that  a 
thing  has  been  in  a  certain  place :  as,  not  a  vestige  of  the 
banquet  remained.  Trace  may  have  this  sense  of  a  last 
faint  mark  or  sign  of  previous  existence  or  action ;  or  it 
may  stand  for  a  very  small  amount  of  any  sort :  as,  a  trace 
of  earthy  matter  in  water ;  or  it  may  stand  for  the  sign, 
clue,  or  track  by  which  pursuit  may  be  made :  as,  to  get 
upon  the  trace  of  game  or  of  a  fugitive. 
trace^  (tras),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  trays;  <  ME. 
trayce,  trayse,  prop.  *trays,  <  OF.  trays,  trais, 
traces  of  a  carriage,  F.  traits,  pi.  of  trait,  traict, 
a  cord,  chain,  or  strap  by  which  a  carriage  is 
drawn:  see  trait.  The  word  is  thus  ult.  pi.  of 
trait;  cf .  truce,  also  orig.  pi. ;  and  for  the  form, 
cf.  also  dice.']  One  of  the  two  straps,  ropes,  or 
chains  by  which  a  carriage,  wagon,  or  other  ve- 
hicle is  drawn  by  a  harnessed  horse  or  other 
draft-animal.    See  cut  under  harness. 

Than  thinketh  he,  "Thogh  I  praunce  al  byfom. 
First  in  the  trayse,  f ul  fat  and  newe  shorne. 
Yet  am  I  but  an  hors,  and  horses  law 
I  mote  endure,  and  with  my  feeres  drawe." 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  1.  222. 
Twelve  young  mules. 
New  to  the  plough,  unpractised  in  the  trace. 

Pope,  Odyssey. 

In  the  traces,  of  persons,  in  harness ;  at  regular  and 
steady  employment^  especially  such  as  one  has  become 
well  versed  in. — Ladies'  traces,  a  form  (probably  a  pref- 
erable one)  of  ladys-tresses.—'So  kick  over  the  traces. 
See  kick. 
trace^  (tras),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tracedj  ppr. 
tracing.  [_<.  traced,  n.]  To  hitch  up;  put  in  the 
traces. 

My  fur  abin'  [off  wheel-horse]  's  a  wordy  [worthy]  beast 
As  e'er  in  tug  or  tow  was  traced.      Bums,  The  Inventory. 

trace^  (tras),  v.  t.    Naut.,  a  form  of  trice'^. 
traceability  (tra-sa-bil'i-ti),  n.     [<  traceable  + 
-ity  (see  -bility).] "  The  state  of  being  trace- 
able; traeeableness. 
traceable (tra'sa-bl), a.   [itrace^  + -able.]    Ca- 
pable of  being  traced. 

A  boundless  continent,  having  no  outline  traceable  by 
man.  De  Quincey,  Herodotus. 

Scarcely  traceable  tracts,  paths,  rude  roads,  finished 
roads,  successivdy  arise. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  270. 

traeeableness  (tra'sa-bl-nes),  n.    The  state  of 

being  traceable;  traceability.    Imp.  Diet. 
traceably  (tra'sa-bli),  adv.  In  a  traceable  man- 
ner; so  as  to  be  traced.    Encyc.  Brit.,  XViil. 

768. 
trace-buckle  (tras'buk"l),  n.     A  long  heavy 

buckle  by  which  a  harness-trace  is  attached  to 

a  tug.  E.  S.  Knight.  See  cut  under  harness. 
trace-chain  (tras'chan),  n.    A  chain  used  as  a 

harness-trace. 
trace-fastener  (tras'tas^n^r),  ».    A  hook  or 

catch  to  attach  the  hind  end  of  a  trace  to  a 

swingletree.    E.  H.  Knight. 
trace-hook  (tras'huk),  n.    A  hook  on  the  end 

of  a  swingletree  for  engaging  a  harness-trace. 

E.  H.  Knight. 
trace-horse  (tras'hdrs),  m.     One  of  the  two 

outside  horses  where  three  or  four  are  driven 

abreast.  « 

traceless  (tras'les),  a.    [<  frocei -f -Zess.]   That 

may  not  be  traced ;  showing  no  mark  or  trace. 
On  traceless  copper  sees  imperial  heads. 

Wolcot  (Peter  Pindar),  Subjects  for  Painters. 

tracelessly  (tras'les-li),  adv.  Without  leaving 
a  trace. 

trace-loop  (tras'lijp),  n.  A  square  loop  of  metal 
serving  to  attach  a  harness-trace  to  the  trace- 
post  or  the  end  of  a  swingletree.    E.  S.  Knight. 

trace-mate  (tras'mat),  n.    Same  as  trace-horse. 

They  termed  the  two  next  the  pole  yoke-steeds,  and 

those  on  the  right  and  left  outside  trace-nuOes  [in  ancient 

chariots].  L.  Wallace,  Ben-Hnr,  p.  208. 

tracer  (tra'sfer),  re.  [<  trace''-  +  -eri.]  Onewho 
or  that  which  traces,  in  any  sense. 
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Pliny,  the  onely  man  among  the  Latinos  who  is  a  dili- 
gent and  curious  tracer  of  the  prints  of  Nature's  foot- 
steps. Hakewill,  Apology,  III.  i.  6. 
(o)  A  small  slender  steel  instrument,  having  a  handle  in 
the  middle  and  its  ends  pointed  more  or  less,  and  one  of 
them  usually  also  curved  and  edged,  used  in  dissection  as 
a  compromise  between  scalpel  and  probe  for  tracing  out 
the  course  of  nerves,  vessels,  etc.  It  is  usnally  held  like 
a  pen,  and  may  be  pushed  into  or  drawn  through  tissue, 
as  desired.  Also  called  seeker.  (6)  One  whose  duty  it  is 
to  trace  or  search  out  missing  articles,  as  railway-cars, 
milk-cans,  or  letters. 

Nearly  all  the  great  roads  employ  a  corps  of  what  are 
known  as  *'  lost  car  searchers  "  or  tracers. 

Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  IIX  217. 

(c)  An  Inquiry  sent  out  from  a  post-office,  express-office, 
railway-station,  or  other  establishment  after  some  missing 
letter,  package,  car,  etc.  (d)  One  who  copies  or  makes 
tracings  of  drawings,  etc.  (e)  An  instrument,  like  a  stylus, 
for  tracing  drawings,  etc.,  on  superimposed  paper.  (/)  A 
simple  kind  of  pantograph,  (g)  A  form  of  outline-  or  copy- 
ing-machine. It  consists  essentially  of  a  long  bar  bal- 
anced by  means  of  a  universal  joint  near  one  end.  The 
longer  arm  is  directed  toward  the  drawing,  design,  or 
other  work  to  be  copied  on  a  reduced  scale,  and  the 
shorter  arm  carries  a  pencil.  On  moving  the  point  of  the 
long  arm  over  the  work,  the  pencil  on  the  short  arm  re- 
produces a  reduced  copy  of  the  work  on  paper  held  before 
it.  By  reversing  the  relative  positions  of  the  pointer  and 
pencil,  an  enlarged  copy  may  be  made.  Also  called  tro- 
cing-machine.  (A)  A  tool,  sometimes  a  small  smooth-edged 
wheel  set  in  a  handle,  by  means  of  which  a  continuous 
line  is  impressed,  as  in  ornamental  metal-work. 

traceried  (tra'ser-id),  a.    [<  tracery  -\- 
Ornamented  with  tracery  of  any  kind. 
terly  Sev.,  OXLV.  427. 

tracery  (tra'ser-i),  re.  [<  trace'^  -f-_-er^.]  _ 
arch.,  permanent  openwork  built  in  a  window, 
or  an  opening  of  similar  character,  in  the  form 
of  mullions,  which  are  usually  so  treated  as  to 
be  ornamental,  and, 
especially  in  medi- 
eval architecture, 
formi  in  the  head  of 
the  window  arches 
and  foliated  curves, 
and  later  ilowing 
lines,  intersecting 
and  enriched  in  va- 
rious ways.  The  ori- 
gin of  tracery  is  due  to 
the  increase  in  the  size 
of  windows,  which  about 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  became  too  large 
to  be  glazed  safely  with- 
out division  by  means  of 
supports  or  mullions.  At 
fli-st  the  simple  supports 
needed  were  provided, 
but  the  new  feature  be- 
gan almost  at  once  to  be 
treated  as  an  ornament, 
and  was  developed  as 
such  with  the  style,  so 
that  the  tracery  forms 
one  of  the  surest  crite- 
rions  for  determining  the 
age  and  the  place  in  art 
of  a  medieval  building. 
Pure,  delicate,  and  sim- 
ple in  outline  until  to- 


-ed2.] 
Quar- 

1.  In 


Tracery :  type  of  complete  devel- 
opment, at  the  close  of  ttie  13th  cen- 
tury.— Window-head  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Urbain,  Troyes,  France. 

ward  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  tracery  becomes 
less  graceful  and  more  elaborate  in  the  fourteenth,  and 
in  the  fifteenth  flames  out  into  the  tongues  and  waves  and 
spirals  of  the  Flamboyant  in  France,  and  in  England  takes 
on  the  formal  and  mechanical  repetitions  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular style.  With  the  Renaissance  its  forms  are  sim- 
plified to  plain  curves  and  rectangles.  The  most  admira- 
ble medieval  tracery  is  the  French ;  the  Italians  excelled 
in  pierced  tracery  or  plate-tracery.  The  subdivisions  of 
groined  vaults,  or  any  ornamental  designs  of  the  same  na- 
ture for  doors,  paneling,  ceilings,  etc.,  are  often  termed 
tracery.  See  also  cuts  under  lancet-window,  getrmetric, 
decorated,  plate-tracery,  rose-u:indow.  flamboyant,  perpen- 
dicular, mvllioTh,  fan-tracery,  a.nA  foliation. 
2.  In  decorative  art,  scrollwork  or  foliated  orna- 
ment having  no  strong  resemblance  to  nature : 
a  term  used  loosely,  and  applied  to  work  of 
many  materials. —  3.  In  lace-mdking,  a  pattern 
or  added  decoration,  in  general  produced  by 
raised  ridges  or  bars:  it  is  peculiar  to  pillow- 
lace  or  bobbin-lace, — 4.  Any  sculpture  or  or- 
namentation suggesting  architectural  tracery: 
as,  the  delicate  tracery  of  an  insect's  wings. 
See  sculpture,  4 — ^Bar-tracery,  tracery  formed  of  com- 
paratively slender  and  long  bars  of  stone,  as  distinguished 
from  pierced  tracery  (see  plate-tracery),  and  from  tracery 
entirely  built  up  of  courses  of  small  blocks. 

There  is  a  flne  one  [wheel  window],  of  bar  tracery,  in 
the  south  transept  of  York. 

C.  H.  Moore,  Gothic  Architecture,  p.  160. 

trachea^  (tra-ke'a,  commonly  tra'ke-S),  re. ;  pi. 
trachesB  (-§)'.  ['^Ii.,  <  LL.  *trached,  "trachia,  < 
Gr.  rpaxela,  the  windpipe;  prop,  rpaxsla  acrrripla 
(L.  arteria  aspera),  lit.  'rough  artery,'  so  called 
with  ref .  to  the  rings  of  gristle ;  fem.  of  rpaxyi, 
rough,  rugged,  harsh.]  1.  In  anat.  anizool.: 
(o)  The  principal  air-passage  of  the  body;  the 
windpipe,  be^ning  at  the  larynx  and  ending 
at  the  bronchial  tubes,    it  is  a  muscnlomembranoua 
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tube,  Btilf  ened  and  held  open  by  a  aeries  of  many  carti- 
laginous or  osseous  rings,  the  first  of  which  is  usually 
specialized  (see  ericoid),  and  the  last  one  or  more  of  which 
are  variously  modified  to  provide  for  the  forking  of  the 
single  tracheal  tube  into  a  pair  of  right  and  left  bronchial 
tubes  (see  peamdm).  Through  the  larynx  the  trachea 
communicates  with  the  mouth  and  nose  and  so  with  the 
exterior,  and  through  the  bronchial  tubes  with  the  lungs ; 
and  air  passes  through  it  at  each  inspiration  and  expira/- 
tion.  The  trachea  exists  in  all  vertebrates  which  breathe 
air  with  lungs,  and  is  subject  to  comparatively  little  va- 
riation in  character.  In  man  the  trachea  is  a  cylindrical 
membranooartilaginous  tube  about  as  thick  as  one's  fin- 
ger, and  4J  inches  long,  extending  from  the  sixth  cervical 
to  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra,  where  it  branches  into  the 
bronchi,  lying  along  the  front  of  the  spinal  column,  the 
esophagus  interposing  between  it  and  the  vertebrse.  The 
thyroid  body  is  saddled  upon  it.  Its  structure  includes 
many  cartilaginous  rings,  some  white  fibrous  tissue,  yel- 
low elastic  tissue,  muscular  fibers,  mucous  membrane,  and 
glandSjbesides  nerves  and  blood-vessels.  The  tracheal  rings 
(see  rlng^)  are  from  sixteen  to  twenty  in  number,  incom- 
plete in  a  part  of  their  circumference,  being  about  one 
third  filled  in  by  fibrous  tissue.  The  highly  modified  first 
ring,  or  cricoid,  is  usually  excluded  from  this  association 
and  described  as  a  part  of  the  larynx.  Tracheal  mucous 
glands  are  found  in  abundance  as  small  flattened  oval 
bodies,  with  excretory  ducts  which  pierce  the  fibrous, 
muscular,  and  mucous  coats  to  open  on  the  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  The  arteries  of  the  trachea  are  de- 
rived from  the  inferior  thyroid ;  the  tracheal  veins  empty 
in  the  thyroid  vein ;  the  nerves  are  from  the  pneumogas- 
trio  and  recurrent  and  the  sympathetic.  The  trachea  in 
other  mammals  resembles  that  of  man.  In  birds  the 
trachea  presents  several  peculiaiities ;  especially  in 
long-necked  birds  this  organ  does  not  always  follow  the 
S-shaped  curve  of  the  cervical  vertebrse,  and  requires 
special  contrivance  for  shortening  and  lengthening  when 
the  neck  is  bent  and  straightened.  The  whole  structure 
is  highly  elastic,  and  the  rings  are  peculiarly  beyeled  on 
opposite  sides  alternately,  so  that  each  one  may  slip  half 
over  another  to  right  and  left.  In  some  long-necked 
birds,  as  cranes  and  swans,  the  windpipe  makes  large 
folds  or  coils  in  the  interior  of  the  breast-bone  or  under 
the  skin  of  the  breast.  The  rings  are  prone  to  ossify  in 
birds,  and  some  of  them  are  often  greatly  enlarged  in 
caliber  and  soldered  together  into  a  large  gristly  or  bony 
capsule,  the  tracheal  tyrmpanum,  also  called  labyrinth. 
Besides  its  intrinsic  muscles,  the  trachea  is  provided  with 
others  which  pass  to  the  furculnm  or  sternum,  or  both. 
The  lower  end  of  the  trachea  is  peculiarly  modified  in 
nearly  all  birds  to  form  the  lower  larynx,  or  syrinx.  See 
syrinx,  i  (with  cut),  also  cuts  under  laryra;,  lung,  and  pes- 
mlus.  (6)  In.  Arthropoda,  as  insects,  one  of  the 
tubes  which  traverse  the  body  and  generally- 
open  by  stigmata  upon  the  exterior,  thus  bring- 
ing air  to  the  blood  and  tissues  generally,  and 
constituting  special  respiratory  organs,  other 
forms  of  respiratory  organs  in  arthropods  are  branchiss, 
tracheobranchise,  and  pulmonary  sacs.  See  branchix,  2, 
traeheobranchia,  and  pulmonary,  6.  (ct)  In  COnch.,  the 
siphon,  or  respiratory  tube.  See  siphon,  n.,  2 
(a),  and  entxaidev  Siphonostomata. — 3.  labot., 
a  duct  or  vessel;  a  row  or  chain  of  cells  that 
have  lost  their  intervening  partitions  and  have 
become  a  single  long  canal  or  vessel.  They  may 
be  covered  with  various  kinds  of  markings  or  thickenings, 
of  which  the  spiral  may  be  taken  as  the  type.    See  veesel. 

Trachea^  (tra-ke'a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  rpaxeia,  f em. 
of  Tpax^u  rough:  see  traehea^.l  A  notable  ge- 
nus of  nootuid 
moths,  contain- 
ing one  species, 
T.  piniperda, 
known  to  Eng- 
lish collectors 
as  the  pine- 
beauty.    it  is  a 

common    pest    to  Tine-bes^uty  (.Trachea  pintpenia). 

pine  and  fir  forests 

in  Scotland  and  through  northern  and  central  Europe. 
The  larva  is  slender,  naked,  and  green,  with  tliree  white 
lines  on  the  back  and  a  yellow  or  red  line  on  the  sides,  and 
feeds  on  the  older  pine-needles.  It  passes  the  winter  as 
pupa  on  or  under  the  ground.  This  genus  was  named  by 
Hiibner  in  1816. 

tracheal  (tra'kf-al),  a.  [<  NL.  trachealis,  < 
«»-acfeea,  windpipe':  see  trachea'^.']  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  trachea  or  windpipe:  as,  tra- 
cheal rings  or  cartilages ;  traclieal  vessels ;  tra- 
cheal respiration.— 3.  In  iot.,  of  or  pertaining 
to  trachese Tracheal  arteries,  branches  of  the  in- 
ferior thyroid  ramifying  upon  the  trachea.— Tracneal 
gilL  See  sriZii.— Tracheal  glands.  See  gland.— Tra,- 
cheal  opercula.  See  opermlurn  (6)  (9).— Tracheal 
rMes,  bubbling  sounds  caused  by  the  presence  of  liquid 
in  the  trachea,  such  as  may  be  heard  just  before  death, 
from  the  inability  of  the  patient  to  expectorate;  the 
death-rattle.— Tracheal  rings.  See  trachea^,  1(a),  and 
nngi  .—Tracheal  tube.  See  trachea^,  1  (a).— Tracneal 
tympanum.    See  tracheal;  1  (a),  and  tyTnipanum. 

trachealis  (tra-ke-a'lis),  re.;  pi.  tracheales  (-lez). 
[NL.  (sc.  musculus) :  see  tracheal.']  An  intrin- 
sic muscle  of  the  windpipe.  In  man  the  name 
is  applied  to  the  set  of  circular  or  transverse 
muscular  fibers. 

trachean  (tra'ke-an),  a.  [<  trachea^  +  -an.] 
Having  tracheEe'  or  trachea-like  organs:  as,  a 
trachean  arachnid;  characterized  by  breathing 
through  tracheae:  as,  <roc7»eara  respiration;  hav- 
ing the  form  or  functions  of  tracheae :  as,  tra- 
chean branchiae.    Also  tracheate  and  traclisary. 
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Trachearla  (tra-kf-a'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. ,  neut.  pi. 
oi  *tracheariiis :  see  tracheary.]  The  tracheate 
araehnidans,  an  order  of  Arachnida  comprising 
those  which  breathe  by  trachesB  alone,  it  com- 
prises the  mites  or  acarids,  the  harvestmen  or  opilionines, 
the  solpugids,  and  the  false  scorpions.  See  PMnwtrache- 
aria.    Also  Trachearim  and  Tracheata. 

trachearian  (tra-ke-a'ri-an),  a.  and  n.     [<  Tra- 
chearia  +  -an.]    1.  a.  dt  or  pertaining  to  the 
Trachearia;  tracheate;  trachean;  tracheary. 
II.  n.  A  tracheate  arachnidan ;  a  tracheary. 

tracheary  (tra'ke-a-ri),  a.  and  ».  [<NL.*fo-ac?»e- 
ariiis,<.  trachea, -wiiidTpipe:  see  trachea^.]  I.  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  trachea  or  traehete; 
breathing  by  means  of  traeheffi,  not  by  pulmo- 
nary sacs,  as  an  arachnidan.— Tracheary  tissue, 
in  bot.,  tissue  composed  of  both  trachew  and  traohelds. 
Also  called  trachenchyma. 
II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Irachearia.- 

Tracheata  (tra-ke-a'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  *traclieatus,  tracheate :  see  tracheate.]  Same 
as  Traehearia. 

tracheate  (tra'ke-at),  a.  and  n.    [<  NL,  *trache- 

atus,  <  trachea,  windpipe :  see  tracheal.]    I.  a. 

Having  a  trachea  or  tracheae ;  pertaining  to  the 

Tracheata  or  Traehearia;  tracheary. 

II.  n.  Any  tracheate  arthropod;  a  tracheary. 

tracheated  (tra'kf-a-ted),  a.  [<  tracheate  + 
-6^2.]    Same  as  tracheate.     [Kare.] 

The  terrestrial  trach£ated  air-breathing  Scorplonidse. 

"    yc.  Brit.,  VI.  654. 


tracheid  (tra-ke'id),  n.  [<  trachea  +  -id^.]  In 
bot.,  a  siiigle  elongated  taper-pointed  and  more 
or  less  lignified  cell,  usually  having  upon  its  sur- 
face peculiar  markings  known  as  discoid  mark- 
ings or  bordered  pits,  and  especially  character- 
istic of  the  wood  of  gymnosperms.  In  alongitudi- 
nal  radial  section  of  pine  wood,  for  example,  the  surface  of 
the  cells  or  tracheids  presents  a  dotted  appearance,  due  to 
the  presence  of  one  or  more  longitudinal  series  of  bordered 
pits.  These  bordered  pits  have  the  appearance  of  concen- 
tric circles,  and  are  reaUy  thin  places  in  the  wall  of  the  cell ; 
and  in  transverse  section  it  may  be  seen  that  they  are  pits 
with  an  arched  dome,  and  that  the  thin  spot  is  common 
to  two  contiguous  cells. 

tracheidal  (tra-ke'i-dal),  a.  [<  tracheid  +  -al.] 
In  bot.,  pertaining  to  tracheids,  or  having  their 
nature. 

tracheitis  (tra-ke-i'tis),  n.  [NL.]  Same  as 
trachitis. 

trachelalis  (trak-e-la'lis),  n.;  pi.  trachelales 
(-lez).  [NL.,  <  QT'.,Tpaxv^og,  neck,  +  L.  term. 
-alis  (see  -al).]  A  muscle  of  the  back  of 
the  neck,  commonly  called  trachelomastoideus. 
Coues,  1887. 

trachelate  (trak'f-lat),  a.  [<  NL.  *trachelatus, 
<  Gr.  Tpd^ii^i,  neck,  throat.]  In  entom.,  hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  neck :  said  of  the  prostemum 
when  it  is  produced  anteriorly  in  a  slender 
neck,  as  in  certain  Hymenoptera. 

Tracnelia^  (tra-ke'U-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  rpa- 
XV^S,  nook,  tliroat.]  "  In  LatreUle's  classifica- 
tion of  insects,  a  division  of  heteromerous  Cole- 
optera,  including  such  genera  as  Meloe,  Lytta, 
and  Bhipiphorws :  distinguished  from  Atrache- 
lia.    Also  Trachelida,  Trachelides. 

trachelia^  (tra-ke'li-a'),  n.  Plural  of  trachelium. 

tracheliate  (tra-ke'ii-at),  a.  [<  TracheUa  + 
-ateK]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  TracheUa :  as, 
a  tracheliate  beetle. 

Trachelida  (tra-kel'i-da),  TO.  pi.  [NL.,  as  Tra- 
cheUa +  -ida.]  '  Same  as  TracheUa. 

trachelidan  (tra-kel'i-dan),  a.  and  to.     [<  2Va- 
cheUda  +  -an.]    1.  a.  In  entom.,  havingthe  head 
narrowed  beMnd  into  a  neck;  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  TracheUa. 
II.  TO.  A  trachelidan  beetle. 

Tracheliidse  (trak-e-li'i-de),  to.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Trachelius  +  -idle.]  A  family  of  holotriehous 
infusorians,  whose  type-genus  is  Trachelius. 
These  animalcules  are  free-swimming,  ovate  or  elongate, 
highly  elaatic,  and  ciliate  throughout.  The  oral  cilia  are 
slightly  larger  than  those  of  the  general  cuticular  surface, 
and  the  oral  aperture  is  situated  at  the  base  of  a  more 
attenuate  and  often  trunk-like  anterior  prolongation 
(whence  the  name).  Genera  besides  Trachelius  are  Am- 
phileptus  and  Loxophyllum. 

trachelipod  (tr^-kel'i-pod),  a.  and  n.    [<  Ira- 
chelipoda.]      I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Trache- 
lipodd,  or  having  their  characters. 
II.  TO.  A  member  of  the  Trachelipoda. 

Trachelipoda  (trak-e-lip'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  ir- 
reg.  <  Gr.  rpaxn^ii  Mck,  +  Ttovg  (iroS-)  =  'E.foot.] 
In  Lamarck's  classification,  the  third  order  of 
moUusks,  containing  those  univalves  whose 
foot  is  attached  to  the  neck  (whence  the  name), 
and  whose  shell  is  spiral.  They  were  contrasted 
with  his  gastropods  (see  Gagteropoda  (6)).  The  tracheli- 
nods  were  primarily  divided  into  two  series  or  sections, 
phytophagous  and  zoophagous,  with  many  families  in 
each.    [Not  in  use.] 


trachelo-occipital 

trachelipodan(trak-e-lip'o-dan),a.  [<  tracheli- 
pod +  -an.]    Same  as  tra'cheiipod. 

trachelipodous  (trak-f-lip'o-dus),  a.  [<  tra- 
chelipod  +  -ous.]    Same  as  trachelipod. 

trachelium  (tra-ke'li-um),  TO.;  pi.  trachelia  (-a). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  Tpd'xv^os,  the  neck,  throat,  the  mid- 
dle part  of  a  column.]  1.  la  arch.,  the  neck 
of  a  column  (which  see,  under  neck).  See  out 
mxdei  hypotrachelium. —  3.  [cap.]  [Toumefort, 
1700 ;  earlier  used  by  Lobel,  1576.]  A  genus  of 
gamopetalous  plants,  of  the  order  Campanula- 
ceee.  it  is  distinguished  from  the  type  genus  Campanu- 
la by  densely  corymbose  fiowers  with  narrowly  tubular 
corollas  slightly  three-cleft  at  the  apex.  The  4  or  6  species 
are  all  natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region.  They  are  per- 
ennial herbs  or  nndershrubs,  with  tall  stems  bearing  pan- 
icled  corymbs  of  very  numerous  blue  fiowers,  or  in  one  spe- 
cies producing  numerous  short  stems  with  the  fiower-clus- 
ters  somewhat  umbellate.  T.  cssridevm  is  cultivated  for 
its  fiowers,  under  the  name  of  thro(Uwort. 

Trachelius  (tra-ke'li-us),  to.  [NL.  (Schrank, 
1803;  Ehrenberg),  <  Gr.  rpdxv^i,  neck.]  The 
typical  genus  of  TrachelUdx,  having  highly 
vacuolar  or  reticulate  parenchyma.  T.  ovum, 
which  inhabits  bogs,  is  the  only  well-established 
species. 

trachelo-acromial  (tra-ke'16-a-kr6"mi-al)^  a. 
and  n.  [<  Gr.  Tpdxv^SjT^eak,  -t-  dKp6/uov,  aKpu- 
liia,  the  point  of  the  shoulder-blade:  see  acro- 
mial.] I.  a.  Connecting  the  shoulder-blade 
with  cervical  vertebrae,  as  a  muscle ;  common 
to  the  neck  and  to  the  acromion. 
II.  TO.  The  trachelo-acromial  muscle. 

trachelo-acromialis  (tra-ke  'lo-a-kro-mi-a'lis), 
TO. ;  pi.  trachelo-acromiale's  (-lez).  [NL. :  see  tra- 
chelo-acromial.] The  trachelo-acromial  muscle. 
Also  called  levator  claviculse  (which  see,  under 
levator). 

Trachelobranchia  (tra-ke-lo-brang'ki-a),  n.pl. 
[<  Gr.  rpdxv^^,  nect,  +  '^pdyxia,  gills.]  A 
section  of  docoglossate  gastropods  having  a 
cervical  giU,  consisting  only  of  the  Tecturi- 
dse. 

trachelobranchiate  (tra-ke-lo-brang'ki-at),  a. 
Having  gills  on  the  necfe,  as  certain  mollusks; 
oervieo branchiate;  specifically,  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Trachelobranchia. 

Trachelocerca  (tra-ke-lo-s6r'ka),  n.  [NL. 
(Ehrenberg),  <  Gr".  rpdx'l'^og,  neck,  +  Kipxog, 
tail.]  The  typical  genus  of  Trachelocercidse, 
with  a  conspicuous  apical  annular  groove,  ter- 
minal mouth,  and  elastic  extensile  neck.  t.  olor 
is  the  swan-animalcule,  so  called  from  the  long  swan-like 
neck,  and  is  found  in  ponds.  It  was  formerly  considered 
a  vibrio  and  called  Vibrio  protevg,  V.  olor,  or  V.  cygnus. 
It  is  one  of  the  infusorians  longest  known,  having  been 
described  as  a  "  proteus  "  by  Baker  in  1762.  The  aspect  of 
the  animalcule  as  it  swims,  alternately  contracting  and 

.  extending  the  long  neck,  and  swaying  it  from  side  to  side 
in  search  of  food,  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  bird  named, 
and  has  also  been  likened  to  the  supposed  action  of  a 
plesiosaur. 

Trachelocercidse  (tra-ke-lo-s&r'si-de),  ».  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Trachelocerca  +  ■'idk.]  A  family  of  ho- 
lotriehous ciliate  infusorians,  typified  by  the 
genus  Trachelocerca.  They  are  tree-swimming  ani- 
malcules, fiask-shaped  or  elongate,  with  neck-like  prolon- 
gation and  annular  apical  groove,  a  soft  fiexible  cuticu- 
lar surface,  specialized  oral  cilia,  and  mouth  terminal  or 
nearly  so. 

tracheloclavicular  (tra-ke"16-kla-vik'u-lar),  a. 
[<  Gr.  rpdxi^TMQ,  neck,  -t-  NL.  clamcula,  clavicle : 
see  clavicular.]  Pertaining  or  common  to  the 
neck  and  to  the  collar-bone,  as  a  muscle  be- 
tween them. 

tracheloclavicularis  (tra-ke"16-kla-vik-ii-la'- 
ris),  n. ;  pi.  traeheloclaviculares  (-rez).  [!NL.  : 
see  tracheloclavicular.]  A  small  anomalous  mus- 
cle of  man,  which  sometimes  extends  from  a 
low  cervical  vertebra,  as  the  sixth,  to  some  part 
of  the  clavicle. 

trachelomastoid  (tra-ke-lo-mas'toid),  a.  and 
TO.  [<  Gr.  Tpdx'?^i,  neck,  +  E.  mastoid.]  I.  a. 
Connecting  the  neck  with  the  mastoid  process 
of  the  temporal  bone,  as  a  muscle  of  the  back 
of  the  neck. 
II.  ».  The  trachelomastoideus  or  trachelalis. 

trachelomastoideus  (tra-ke"16-mas-toi'de-us), 
TO. ;  pi.  trachelomastoidei (-i).  [NL. :  see  trachelo- 
mastoid.] The  trachelomastoid  muscle  of  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  it  lies  on  the  inner  side  of  the  trans- 
versalis  colli,  between  this  and  the  complexus,  arises  by 
several  tendons  from  the  transverse  processes  of  cervic^ 
and  some  upper  dorsal  vertebrse,  and  is  inseiied  into  the 
mastoid  beneath  the  insertions  of  the  splenius  and  the 
sternomastoid. 

trachelo-occipital  (tra-ke"16-ok-sip'i-tal),  a. 
[<  Gr.  rpdxn'iMQ,  neck,  -1-  L.  occiput  ipccipit-), 
occiput :  see  occipital.]  Pertainiilg  or  common 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  to  the  hindhead: 
specifying  a  muscle  of  this  region,  now  com- 
monly called  complexus. 


trachelo-occipltalis 

trachelo-occipitalis  (tra-ke^'lo-ok-sip-i-ta.'lis), 
n. ;  pi.  traehelo-ocoipitafes  (-lez).  [NL. :  see 
traohelo-ocaipital.']  The  trachelo-occipital  mus- 
cle, or  complexus.    See  complexus^. 

trachelorraphy  (trak-f-lor'a-fl),  n.  [<  Gr.  rpd- 
Xn^i  neek,  +  pa^,  sewinig,  <  ]>&-ktuv,  sew.] 
In  swrg.,  the  plastio  operation  for  restoring  a 
fissured  cervix  uteri. 

tracheloscapular  (tra-ke-16-skap'u-lar),  a.  [< 
Gr.  Tp&xn^Q,  neek,  -1-  LL.  scapula,  shoulder: 
see  scapular.'^  Coming  from  or  common  to  the 
side  of  the  neek  and  the  scapular  region,  or 
shoulder :  specifying  certain  veins  which  con- 
tribute to  form  the  external  jugular. 

Trachelospermum  (tra-ke-lo-sp6r'mum),  n. 
[Nli.  (Lemaire,  1839),  so  named  when  supposed 
to  produce  seeds  with  a  distinct  neck  or  beak; 

<  Gr.  Tp&xt^,  a  neck,  -I-  aizip/ia,  seed.]  A  ge- 
nus of  plants,  of  the  order  Apocynacese,  tribe 
EcMtideee,  and  subtribe  JEueehitidex.  it  is  char- 
acterized by  seeds  without  a  beak  and  by  loosely  corym- 
bose cymes  of  regular  flowers  having  a  glandular  or  scaly 
calyx^  and  a  salver-shaped  corolla  with  oblong  lobes  and  a 
consliicted  throat.  There  are  6  Asiatic  species,  and  a 
seventh  in  the  southern  United  States.  They  are  shrubby 
climbers,  with  opposite  leaves  and  white  flowers.  T. 
difforme,  a  native  ol  river-banks  from  Virginia  to  Morida 
and  Texas,  is  a  climber  reaching  about  10  feet  high,  and 
bearing  numerous  creamy  flowers  in  spring  and  summer. 
T.  jaeminoidea  is  the  Shanghai  jasmine  of  greenhouses, 
formerly  cultivated  under  the  names  Parechitea  and  Bhyn- 
ehospermmn. 

trachenchyma  (tra-keng'ki-ma),  TO.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Tpax^la,  windpipe,  +  lyxvp-a,  that  which  is 
poured  in  (cf .  parenchyma) :  see  efichymatous.'] 
in  hot.,  same  as  traclieary  tissue.  See  tracheary. 

tracheobranchia  (tra-ke-o-brang'M-a),  n. ;  pi. 
tracheobranchiee  (-e).  [NIJ.,  <  Gr.  rpaxela,  wind- 
pipe, +  ^pdyxia,  giUs.]  A  breathing-organ  of 
certain  aquatic  insect-larvsB,  combining  the 
character  of  a  gill  with  that  of  an  ordinary 
trachea. 

The  so-called  Tracheo-branchise  .  .  .  are  in  no  sense 
branchiEB,  but  simply  take  the  place  of  stigmata. 

Hwdey,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  221. 

tracheobronchial  (tra-ke-o-brong'ki-al),  a.  [< 
Gr.  Tpaxeia,  windpipe,'  +  0piyxia,  the  bronchial 
tubes :  see  'bronchial.']  Pertaining  to  the  tra- 
chea and  the  bronchi :  same  as  bronchotracheal. 

tracheocele  (tra-ke'o-sel),  to.  [<,  Gr.  rpaxcla, 
windpipe,  +  /c^^i?,  tuinor.]  An  enlargement  of 
the  thyroid  gland;  bronehocele  or  goiter. 

tracheophone  (tra-ke'o-fon),  a.  and  to.     [As 
Tracheophones.']    1,  a.'  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Tracheophones. 
n.  TO.  A  bird  of  the  group  Tracheophones. 

Tracheophones  (tra-ke-o-fo'nez),  TO.  pi.     [NL., 

<  Gr.  rpaxeia,  windpipe,  +  (jiav^,  voice.]  In  or- 
nith.,  in  Johannes  Mflller's  classification  (1847),' 
one  of  three  tribes  of  an  order  Insessores,  con- 
taining certain  South  American  families,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  construction  of  the  syrinx 
bowi  from  the  PoVymyodi  and  from  the  Ficarii 
of  the  same  author.  These  birds  are  a  part  of  the 
f  ormicarioid  Ptuseres  of  Wallace ;  and  the  name  (also  and 

Sreferably  in  the  form  Tracheophana)  has  of  late  more 
eflnitely  attached  to  certain  South  American  mesomy- 
odian  Pasgeres,  represented  by  the  very  large  families  For- 
Tmcariidx  ana  Dendrocolaptidse  and  their  immediate  al- 
lies. 

tracheophonine  (tra-ke-o-fo'nin),  a.  [<  tra- 
cheophone  +  -JTOei.]'  Same  as  tracheoplwne. 
Encyc.  Brit,  XXIV.  689,  note. 

tracheophonous  (tra-ke'o-fo-nus),  a.  [<  trache- 
ophone +  -ous.]    Same  as  tracheophone. 

tracheoscopic  (tra-ke-o-skop'ik),  a.  [<  ira- 
eheoseop^  +  -ic]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  na- 
ture of  tracheoscopy. 

tracheoscopist(tra-ke'o-sk6-pist),  TO.  [<  trache- 
oscop-y  +  -jst]  One  who  practises  tracheo- 
scopy. 

tracheoscopy  (tra-ke'p-sko-pi),  to.  [<  Gr.  Tpa- 
X^ic,  windpipe,  +  -aimw'm,  <  ckoiteIv,  view.]  The 
inspection  of  the  trachea,  as  with  a  laryngo- 
scope. 

tracneostenosis  (tra-ke"o-8te-n6'sis),  TO.    [NL., 

<  Gr.  Tpax^a,  windpipe,  -I-  arivaatg,  narrowing: 
see  stenosis.']    Stenosis  of  the  trachea. 

tracheotome  (tra-ke'o-tom),  to.  [<  Gr.  rpaxeia, 
windpipe,  -I-  -rofiog,  '<.  rkfivuv,  rafiEiv,  cut.]  A 
surgical  knife  used  in  tracheotomy. 

tracheotomist  (tra-kf-ot'o-mist),  to.  [<  trache- 
otom-y  +  -is*.]  One  wlio  performs  tracheotomy. 

tracheotomize  (tra-ke-ot'o-miz),  v.  t.;  pret. 
and  pp.  tracheotomized,  ppr.  traeheotomiging. 
[<  tracheotomy  +  -ize.]  To  perform  trache- 
otomyupon.  Also  spelled  tra^heotomise.  ScA- 
ence,  V.  173. 

tracheotomy  (tra-ke-ot'o-ml),  ra.  [<  Gr.  rpaxcla, 
windpipe,  +  -ro//m, '<  re'/iveiv,  rapielv,  cut.]     In 
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surg.,  the  operation  of  making  an  opening  into 

the  trachea  or  windpipe Tracheotomy-tube,  the 

tube  used  after  tracheotomy  for  insertion  into  the  open- 
ing made  in  the  trachea,  to  facilitate  breathing.    Compare 

Trachinidae  (tra-kin'i-de),  to.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Tra- 
chinus  +  4dse.]'  A  family  of  acanlliopterygian 
fishes,  of  which  the  genus  Traehinus  is  the  type ; 
the  weevers.  They  are  related  to  the  cottoids  or  mail- 
cheeks,  and  also  to  the  star-gazers,  and  are  noted  for  the 
pungency  of  their  opercular  and  dorsal  spines,  which, 
though  not  connected  with  special  poison-glands,  may 
inflict  serious  wounds.  There  are  two  dorsal  fins,  the  flrst 
of  which  is  short  and  is  composed  of  about  six  strong 
pungent  spines ;  the  second  dorsal  and  the  anal  are  both 
long ;  and  the  ventrals  are  in  advance  of  the  pectorals,  and 
have  a  spine  and  five  rays;  the  body  is  highest  at  the 
nape ;  the  head  is  compressed,  cuboid,  with  lateral  and 
protrusive  eyes,  and  very  oblique  cleft  of  the  mouth ;  and 
the  preorbitals  as  well  as  the  preoperculars  are  armed 
with  spines.  The  family  was  formerly  taken  in  a  more 
comprehensive  sense,  then  including  the  members  of  sev- 
eral other  families,  as  UravAtseopidsB,  SSUaginidse,  Noto- 
theniides,  etc.  As  now  limited  it  has  but  few  species, 
mostly  confined  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  waters, 
though  one  occura  along  the  coast  of  Chili.  The  two  Brit- 
ish species  are  justly  dreaded,  and  have  many  local  names 
alluding  to  their  means  of  defense,  as  adder-fith,  sea^adder, 
sting-fish,  slmg-ivU,  stangster,  etc.  None  are  found  on 
North  American  shores.    See  cut  under  Trachimie. 

trachinoid  (trak'i-noid),  a.  and  to.     [<  Traehi- 
nus +  -oid.]    I.  a.  Resembling  or  related  to 
the  weevers ;  having  the  characters  of  the  Tra- 
chinidse;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Trachinid^. 
II.  TO.  A  trachinoid  fish. 

Traehinus  (tra-ki'nus),  to.  [NL.  (LinuBBus, 
1758),  <  Gr.  TpaxvQ,  rough,  rugged.]  The  typi- 
cal genus  of  Trachinidx.     T.  draco  is  the  dragon- 


Lesser  Weever  (Traehinus  vifera). 


weever;  the  lesser  weever  is  T.  vipera.  The  former  is 
about  12  inches  long,  the  latter  6. 
trachitis  (tra-M'tis),  to.  [NL.,  more  prop,  tra- 
cheitis, <  trachea,  the  windpipe,  +  -iUs.]  In- 
flammation of  the  trachea  or  windpipe.— Pseu- 
domembranous trachitis.    See  pseudomembranffus. 

trachle,  trauchle  (traoh'l,  traeh'l),  v.  t.  [By 
some  regarded  as  a  perverted  form  of  draggle; 
cf.  Gael,  traehladh,  fatigue.]  1.  To  draggle  or 
bedraggle. — 2.  To  overburden  or  fatigue ;  ex- 
haust or  wear  out  with  prolonged  exertion. 
[Scotch  in  both  uses.] 

trachle,  trauchle  (trach'l,  trUdh'l),  to.  [See 
trachle,  v.]  A  prolonged  wearing  or  exhaust- 
ing effort,  as  in  walking  a  long  distance  or 
over  heavy  roads ;  a  heavy  pull.     [Scotch.] 

trachly  (tradh'li),  a.  [<  trachle  +  -J/l.]  Be- 
draggled; slovenly;  dirty.     [Scotch.] 

trachoma  (tra-ko'ma),  TO.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Tp&x<^f"^, 
roughness,  <  'T/)a;i;iif, "rough,  +  -oma.]  _  lasv/rg., 
a  granular  condition  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
eyelids,  frequently  accompanied  with  haziness 
and  vascularity  of  the  cornea;  granular  Uds: 
a  serious  disease,  oftenoccurring  after  puru- 
lent ophthalmia Tracboma  gUmds.    See  gland. 

trachomatous  (tra-kom'a-tus),  a.  [<  tracho- 
ma(t-)  +  -ous.]  Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of, 
or  affected  with  trachoma._ 

Trachomedusee  (trak"o-me-du'se),  n.  pi.  An 
incorrect  form  of  Trachymedusse.  Haeckel;  E. 
B.  Lankester. 

Trachurops  (tra-ku'rops),  to.  [NL.  (GUI,  1862), 
<  Trachurus  -H'  Gr.  uip,  face,  aspect,  appear- 
ance, eye.]  A  genus  of  carangoid  fishes,  of 
fusiform  shape,  with  the  hinder  part  of  the 
lateral  line  plated,  the  shoulder-girdle  with  a 
deep  cross  furrow  at  its  junction  with  the  isth- 
mus, and  the  eye  very  large.  T.  crumenoph- 
thalmus  is  the  big-eyed  scad,  also  called  goggler 
and  goggle-eyed  jack  (which  see,  under  goggle- 

Trachurus  (tra-ku'rus),  to.  [NL.  (Eafinesque, 
1810),  <  L.  trachurus,  <  Gr.  rpaxovpe;,  rpaxovpog, 
the  horse-mackerel,  <  rpa^fig,  rough,  +  avpd, 
tail.]  A  genus  of  carangoid  fishes,  the  saurels, 
having  the  lateral  line  armed  with  bony  cari- 
nate  plates  for  its  whole  len^h.  T.  saurue,  also 
called  scad,  horse-mackerel,  and  sMpjack,  is  greenish  with 
silvery  sides  and  a  dusky  opercular  spot,  and  is  a  foot  long. 
It  inhabits  Atlantic  waters  both  of  Europe  and  of  the 
United  States.    See  cut  under  scad, 

trachybasalt  (trak-i-ba-saif),  «•  [<  &r.  rpaxk, 
rough,  +  E.  basalt.]  The  name  given  IjyBoftcky 
to  a  variety  of  basalt,  it  is  dark-^y,  very  fine- 
grained, with  more  or  less  calcitic  and  zeolitic  matter  dis- 
persed through  it,  and  is  the  latest  member  of  the  basaltic 
formation  ot  Bohemia. 


Trachynotus 

trachycarpoUS  (trak-i-kar'pus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
Tpaxvg,  rough,  +  Kapv6g,  fruit.]  In  bot.,  having 
rough  fruit. 

Trachycarpus  (trak-i-kar'pus),  TO.  [NL.  (Wend- 
land,  1861),  so  called  with  ref.  to  the  woolly 
fruit  of  one  species;  <  Gr.  rpaxig,  rough,  -I- 
mpTrd;,  fruit.]  A  genus  of  palms,  of  the  tribe 
CoryphesB.  it  is  characterized  by  polygamously  mono;- 
cious  flowers  with  valvate  segments,  and  an  ovarj-  of  thiee 
distinct  acute  carpels  connate  at  the  base,  each  with  a  ses- 
sile stigma  terminal  in  fruit.  There  are  4  species,  2  natives 
of  the  mountains  of  northern  India  and  Burma,  one  in 
China,  and  another  in  Japan.  They  are  thornless  palms, 
densely  clothed  above  with  a  fibrous  netting  remaining 
from  the  leaf-sheaths.  They  bear  terminal  roundish  leaves 
deeply  cut  into  narrow  two-cleft  segments,  with  abiconvex 
petiole,  and  entire  densely  fibrous  sheath.  The  short  or 
elongated  numerous  robust  spadices  are  densely  or  loose- 
ly flowered,  and  covered  at  first  by  numerous  large,  com- 
pressed, obliquely  cut  woolly  spathes.  The  flowers  are 
small  and  yellowish,  followed  by  a  roundish  fruit  with 
thin  fleshy  pericarp,  and  a  single  erect  free  seed  with  equa- 
ble corneous  albumen.  They  vary  very  much  in  habit.  T. 
MarOanus,  of  the  Himalayas,  produces  tall  solitary  trunks ; 
in  others  the  stems  are  low  and  tufted.  The  fruit  is  either 
blue  or  saSron-colored.  The  species  have  been  often  de- 
scribed under  the  genus  Chamarops.  T.  excelsMiB  known 
as  hemp-palm.  T.  Fortunei,  the  Chinese  fan-palm,  con- 
sidered the  only  palm  which  is  at  all  hardy  in  England,  is 
the  source  in  China  of  a  flbroua  matting  used  for  cordage, 
and  made  into  clothing,  which  is  said  to  be  water-proof. 

Trachycephalus  (trak-i-sef 'a-lus),  to.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Tpaxvc,  rough,  +  KCipaXfi,  head.]  A  genus  of 
Hylidse,  characterized  by  the  extensive  cranial 
ossifications,  which  cause  the  head  to  seem  bare 
and  rough  on  the  upper  side.  T.  lichenatus  is 
a  species  known  as  the  liehened  tree-toad. 

Trachycomus  (tra-kik'o-mus),  to.  [NL.  (Caba- 
nis,  1850),  <  Gr.  Tpaxvu'ro^^,+  K6p.v,  hair:  see 
coma2.]  A  genus  of  timelune  birds  of  the  Ori- 
ental region.  T.  ochrocephal'US  is  the  yellow-crowned 
thrush  or  bulbul,  formerly  also  called  Ceylonese  stare,  rang- 
ing through  the  Malay  peninsula  to  Java,  Sumatra,  and 
Borneo. 

Trachyglossa  (trak-i-glos'a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Gv. 
rpaxvQ,  rough,  +  y'Adaaa,  tongue.]  A  primary 
group  of  octopods,  including  all  those  which 
have  radular  teeth :  contrasted  with  Lioglossa. 
It  embraces  all  octopods  except  the  Cirroteu- 
thidse. 

trachyglossate  (trak-i-glos'at),  a.  and  to.     I. 
a.  Having  the  tongue  rough  vrith  radular  teeth, 
as  an  octopod;  of  or  relating  to  the  Trachy- 
glossa. 
II.  TO.  Any  member  of  tho  Trachyglossa. 

Trachylobium  (trak-i-lo'bi-um),  «.  [NL. 
(Hayne,  1827),  so  called  with  ref.  to  the  rough 
pods;  <  Gr.  rpaxvc,  rough,  -1-  TiO^dg,  pod:  see 
lobe.]  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  of  the 
suborder  Csesalpiniex  and  tribe  AmhersUese.  it 
is  characterized  by  leaves  composed  of  two  coriaceous 
leaflets,  and  by  flowers  with  caducous  bractlets,  each  with 
five  petals,  all  stalked,  and  somewhat  equal,  or  with  the 
two  lower  ones  minute.  There  are  2  or  3  species,  natives 
of  the  troi>ics  in  eastern  Africa  and  the  Mascarene  Islands, 
with  one  in  Asia,  there  commonly  cultivated.  They  are 
trees  with  white  flowers  panicled  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.    See  copal  and  anime,  2. 

Trachymedusse  (trak"i-mf-dii'se),  TO.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  rpaxvQ,  rough,  -1-  NL.  Medusse.]  In 
Haeekel's  system  of  classification,  an  order  of 
acalephs  whose  marginal  bodies  or  sen  se-organs 
are  tentaculicysts,  and  whose  genitals  are 
situated  in  the  course  of  the  radial  canals. 
No  hydriform  trophosome  is  known  to  occur.  It  is  com- 
posed of  such  forms  as  Pelagia,  Trachynenva,  Aglaura, 
Liriope,  and  Oeryonia  (or  CarrrMrina),  and  corresponds  to 
a  part  of  the  Haplomarpha  of  Carus  or  of  the  Monopsea  of 
AUman. 

trachymedusan  (trak"i-me-du'san),  a.  and  to. 
[<  Trachymedusie  +  -an.]    I.  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  Traehymedusse,  or  having  their  characters. 
n.  TO.  A  member  of  the  li'achy medusse. 

Trachymene  (trak-i-me'ne),  to.  [NL.  (Budge, 
1811),  so  called  with  ref.  to  the  woolly  and  some- 
what moon-shaped  fruit ;  <  Gr.  rpaxig,  rough,  + 
Itwt,  moon.]  A  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants, 
of  the  tribe  Hydrocoiyleie.  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  related  genus  Hydrocotyle  by  the  absence  of  stipules. 
It  includes  about  14  species,  one  a  native  of  New  Caledonia, 
and  one  of  Borneo,  the  others  all  Australian.  Th^  are  usu- 
ally hirsute  herbs,  with  temately  dissected  and  toothed 
leaves,  and  white  or  blue  flowers  in  simple  umbels  with 
linear  involucral  bracts.  The  fruit  is  usually  roughened 
with  bristles  or  tubercles,  one  of  the  carpels  often  smoother 
or  abortive.    T.  australis  is  known  as  Victorian  parsnip. 

Trachynematidse  (trak''i-ne-mat'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Traehynema{t-),  the  typical  genus  (<  Gr. 
rpaxiic,  rough,  +  vrjim,  a  thread),  -J-  -idee.]  A  fam- 
ily of  hydromedusans,  of  the  order  Traehymedu- 
sse, typified  by  the  genus  Trachynema  (or  Circe), 
having  rigid  marginal  tentacles,  and  the  geni- 
tals developed  in  vesicles  in  the  eight  radial 
canals.    Also  Trachynemidae. 

Trachynotus  (trak-i-no'tus),  ».  [NL.  (Lac6- 
p^de,  1800),  <  Gr.  rpaxvs,  rough,  +  varoc,  back.] 
A  notable  genus  of  carangoid  fishes,  with  short 
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«  free  spines  on  the  back  (whence  the  name) ;  the  tracing-lines  (tra'sing-linz),  n.  pi.  Naut.,  lines 
pompanos.  There  are  several  speeies,  highly  in  a  ship  passing  through  a  block  or  thimble, 
valued  as  food-fishes.    See  pompano,  1.  and  used  to  hoist  a  thing  higher. 

trachyphonia  (trak-i-fo'ni-a),  n.     [NL.,  <  Gr.  tracing-machine  (tra'sing-ma-shen"),  ».  Same 
rpaxofavia,  roughness  of  voice,  <  rpaxvipmioQ,     as  tracer  {g). 

rough-voiced,  <  rpaxvc,  rough,  4-  (jxji^,  voice.]  tracing-paper  (tra'sing-pa"p6r),  n.    1 
Roughness  of  the  voice.  per. — 2.  Same  as  transfer-paper,  1. 

Tracfiytlteridse  (trak-ip-ter'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  tracing-thread  (tra'sing-thred),  n.  In  lace- 
<  Trachypterus  +  -ddee.]  A  family  of  deep-sea  making :  (a)  A  bordering  thread  thicker  than 
acanthopterygian  fishes,  typified  by  the  ge- 
nus Trachypterus,  of  few  species,  some  of  which 
are  n  oted  for  their  fragility,  t.  arcticus  is  the  deal- 
flsh  (see  out  under  deal-fish),  occasionally  stranded  on 
the  British  coasts.  The  family  has  been  used  with  vary- 
ing limits.     In  Criinther's  classification  it  included  the 


most  of  the  threads  of  the  fabric,  usually  indi- 
cating the  pattern.  (6)  A  group  or  cluster  of 
threads  used  for  such  bordering.  Compare  trol- 
ley-thread (under  trolley),  and  MechUn  lace  (un- 
der lace). 
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J!(!ff(rfeCT(««,  or  oar-flshes  (see  cut  under  iJe^aJectM),  and  the  tracing-wneeUtra  smg-hwel),  »s.  Awheel  used 
Stylopharidie.  In  Gill's  it  is  restricted  to  tseniosomes  as  a  tracer ;  especially,  a  small  toothed  wheel 
with  the  body  moderately  long  and  much  compressed;  the  attached  to  a  handle  by  which  it  is  run  over  a 
head  and  opercular  apparatus  short  (the  operculum  ex,  surface  to  mark  a  pattern  in  dotted  lines, 
tended  downward,  the  suboperculum  below  it>  the  inter-  4.1.  in  /i  "J"^"-  f-  i'ai'xciji  iu  ""r  j  r„  „  „„„ 
operculum  contracted  backward  and  bounded  behind  by  tracKi  (trak),  v.  t.  [A  var.,  prob.  due  to  asso- 
the  operculum  and  suboperculum) ;  the  ventral  flns  with    ciation  with  the  noun  track,  of  treck  (as  m 


few  rays  in  the  young  and  atrophied  or  lost  in  the  adult , 
the  cranium  with  a  myodome  and  basisphenoid ;  the  supra- 
occipital  prominent  behind ;  the  epiotics  confined  to  the 
sides  and  back  of  the  cranium ;  and  no  ribs. 

trachypteroid  (tra-kip'te-roid),  a.  and  n.     [< 
Trachypterus  +  Sid.']    I.  a.  Belonging  to  the 
Trachypieridse,  or  having  their  characters;  re- 
sembling or  related  to  the  king  of  the  salmon. 
II,  n.  A  fish  of  the  family  Trachypteridx. 

Trachjmterus  (tra-kip'te-rus),  n.  [NL.  (Grouan, 
1770), COii.  Tpaxvq,  rough',  +  nrepdv,  wing  (fin).] 
The  leading  genus  of  trachypteroid  fishes,  char- 
acterized by  the  well-developed  ventral  fins  of 
from  four  to  six  branched  rays,  and  the  long 
fan-shaped  caudal  fin.  (See  cut  under  deal- 
fish.  )  T.  alti/velis  is  known  as  king  of  the  salmon 
(which  see,  under  hmg^). 

trachyspermous  (trak-i-sp6r'mus),  a.  [<  Qr. 
rpaxvQ,  rough,  -f-  BTztp/ia,  seed.]  In  hot.,  hav- 
ing rough  seeds ;  rough-seeded. 

Trachystomata  (trak-i-sto'ma-ta),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  Tpa%vg,  rough,  -I-  OTO/ia,  moiith.]  A  group 
of  urodele  amphibians,  of  eel-like  form  and  with- 
out hind  legs,  as  the  Sirenidse. 
supra-occipital,  and  supratemporal  bones  are  suppressed ; 
there  is  no  vomer,  intercalare,  or  maxillary  arch ;  and  the 
propodials  are  (Ustinct.    See  Sirenidse,  1. 

trachyte  (trak'it),  n.  [=  F.  trachyte  =  G.  tra- 
chyt,  <  Gr.  rpaxiirrK,  roughness,  <  rpaxk,  rough, 
rugged.]  A  volcanic  rock  exhibiting  a  char- 
acteristic roughness  when  handled.  At  present 
it  is  sought  to  limit  the  term  to  rocks  composed  essen- 
tially of  sanidine,  with  more  or  less  triclinic  feldspar ; 
hornblende,  biotite,  and  magnetite  are  also  frequently 
present  In  greater  or  less  quantity.  Much  of  the  rock  of 
the  Cordilleras,  formerly  called  trachyte,  is  now  consid- 
ered by  llthologists  to  belong  more  properly  among  the 
andesites.— Greenstone-trachyte.  Same  aspropym.— 
Quartz-trachyte,  a  rock  distinguished  from  trachyte  by 
flie  presence  of  quartz.  As  used  by  most  llthologists,  the 
same  as  liparite  or  quartz-rhyolite. 

trachyte-tuff  (trak'it-tuf ),  n.  A  fragmentary 
eruptive  rock  made  up  of  traehytic  material. 
See  tuffS  and  trachyte. 

Like  the  other  fragmentary  volcanic  rocks,  the  tuffs  may 
be  subdivided  according  to  the  lava  from  the  disintegra- 
tion of  which  they  have  been  formed.  Thus  we  have  fel- 
site-tufls,  traehyte-tuffs,  basalt- tuffs,  pumice-tnfls,  porphy- 
rite-tufls,  etc.       GeiHe,  Text  Book  of  Geol. ,  2d  ed.,  p.  166. 

traehytic  (tra-Mt'ik),  a.  [<  trachyte  +  -Jc] 
Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  trachyte. 

trachytoid  (trak'i-toid),  a.  [<  trachyte  +  -oid^ 
Belonging  to  or  having  the  characters  of  trach- 


freck-pot),  or  trick  (see  trick^,  draw),  <  MD 
trecken,  T>.  trekken,  ^aw,  pull,  tow,  delineate, 
sketch,  also  intr.,  travel,  march,  =  OFries.  trek- 
ka,  tregga  =  MLG.  trecken,  LG.  trekken  =  MHG. 
G.  trecken,  draw,  a  secondary  form  of  a  strong 
verb  seen  in  OHG.  trehhan,  MHG.  trechen, 
draw,  shove,  scrape,  rake.  The  L.  trahere, 
draw  (whence  ult.  E.  tracts,  traced),  is  a  differ- 
ent word.  Ct.  track^,n.s.Ti^v.'\  1.  To  draw; 
specifically,  to  draw  or  tow  (a  boat)  by  a  line 
reaching  from  the  vessel  to  the  bank  or  shore. 
— St.  To  draw  out;  protract;  delay. 

Yet  by  delaies  the  matier  was  alwaies  tracked,  and  put 
over  without  any  frutef ul  determination. 

Strype,  Eccles.  Mem.,  Hen.  VIII.,  Originals  No.  13. 

tracfci  (trak),  n.     [<  MD.  treck,  treke,  D.  trek,  a 

drawing,  train,  delineation,  feature ;  from  the 

verb :  see  track\ v.   Cf.  track^, n., and  traet\n., 

6,  with  which  tracV^  is  confused,  and  to  which 

it  may  be  in  part  or  wholly  due  (so  track^  for 

tract^).    Ct.trick'^,n.'\    A  feature ;  lineament. 

_  [Scotch.] 

The  baa^ocinTtTl.  track^  (trak),  n.    [Formerly  also  tract  (by  oon- 

ihe  basioccipitai,    ^^^.^^  ^^j^  tract^) ;  <  OF.  trac,  a  track,  trace,  a 

beaten  way  or  path,  a  course,  F.  trac,  track,  < 
MD.  treck,  treke,  a  drawing,  draft,  delineation, 
feature,  train,  procession,  a  line  or  flourish 
with  a  pen,  a  sketch,  D.  trek,  a  draft,  feature, 
expedition,  =  MLG.  trek,  draft,  expedition :  see 
tracifci,  n.  (the  same  word  derived  directly  from 
.  the  D.),  and  track\  v.  See  also  trek.  For  the 
relation  of  traek^  to  track\  draw,  cf .  that  of 
trace\  'track,'  to  traced,  'draw.']  1.  A  mark 
left  by  something  that  has  passed  along :  as, 
the  track  of  a  ship  (a  wake);  the  track  of  a 
wagon  (a  rut). 

The  weary  Bun,  .  .  . 

...  by  the  bright  track  of  his  fiery  car. 
Gives  signal  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow. 

SlMk.,  Bich.  III.,  V.  3.  20. 

Thou  do'st  cleaue,  with  thy  keen  Fauohins  force. 
The  Bards  and  Breast-plate  of  a  furious  Horse, 
No  sooner  hurt,  but  he  recoyleth  back. 
Writing  his  Fortune  in  a  bloody  track. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Vocation. 

3.  A  mark  or  an  impression  left  by  the  foot, 
whether  of  man  or  beast;  a  footprint;  specif- 
ically, in  paleon.,  an  iohnite  or  iohnolite ;  a 
fossil  footprint,  or  cast  of  an  extinct  animal's 
foot.  Compare  traced  1,  and  traiU,  2. 
Consider  the  atmosphere,  and  the  exteriour  frame  and 


tracker 

anat,  the  course  of  a  vessel,  nerve,  duct,  etc. — 

8.  In  zool.,  the  sole  of  the  foot Double-tracli 

road,  a  railroad  having  two  tracks,  so  that  trains  may  run 
in  both  directions  at  the  same  time. — In  one's  tracks, 
where  one  stands ;  as  one  goes ;  hence,  then  and  there ; 
on  the  spot. 

He  was  in  for  stealing  horses,  but  I  think  the  real  thief 
swore  it  off  on  him.  If  he  did,  God  forgive  him ;  he  had 
better  have  shot  the  boy  in  his  tracks. 

The  Century,  XI.  224. 
Off  the  track,  thrown  from  the  track ;  derailed,  as  a  rail- 
way-carriage; coUoquialljr,  having  wandered  away  from 
the  subject  under  discussion  :  as,  the  speaker  was  a  long 
way  off  the  track.—  Side  track.  See  side-track. — Single- 
track  road,  a  railroad  having  only  one  track,  but  pro- 
vided with  turnouts  at  intervals,  so  that  trains  may  run 
both  ways.-;  To  have  the  inside  track.  See  inside.— 
To  make  tracks,  to  go  away;  quit;  leave;  depart. 
[Slang.] 

You  will  be  pleased  to  make  tracks,  and  vanish  out  of 
these  parts  forever !  Kingsley,  Two  Years  Ago,  xiv. 

To  make  tracks  for,  to  go  for ;  go  after.    [Slang.] 

"I  made  tracto/or  that  lad,"  said  Robert,  .  .  .  "I  found 
him  in  the  fields  one  morning." 

Jlfrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Eobert  Blsmere,  xiii. 

Track-laying  machine,  a  machine  for  laying  rails  in 
position  on  a  railroad-track,  the  machine  moving  forward 
over  each  part  of  the  track  so  laid.  =Syn.  3-6.  Roadt 
Path,  etc.  (see  way),  trail,  pathway. 
track^  (trak),  V.  t.  [<  track^,  n.  Cf .  OF.  trac- 
guer,  surround  in  hunting,  hunt  down.  In  def . 
3,  cf .  track'^,  v.,  draw,  from  which,  or  its  source, 
traclfi,  n.  and  v.,  is  derived.]  1.  To  follow  up 
the  tracks  of;  follow  by  the  tracks  or  traces 
left  by  that  which  is  followed;  trace;  trail. 

It  was  often  found  impossible  to  track  the  robbers  to 
their  retreats.  Macaiday,  Hist.  Bng.,  lit 

Through  camp  and  town  and  wilderness 
He  tracked  his  victim.       WhitOer,  Mogg  Megone,  iL 

I  will  track  this  vermin  to  their  earths. 

Tennytim,  Geraint. 

3.  To  ascertain  by  means  of  existing  traces  or 
remains;  trace. 

The  whole  line  of  their  retreat  might  be  tracked  by  the 
corpses  of  thousands  who  had  died  of  cold,  fatigue,  and 
hunger.  Maeaulay,  I^ederic  the  Great. 

3.  To  trace,  follow,  or  mark  out  plainly. 

The  straight  course  to  her  desire  was  tracked. 

Draytmi,  Barons'  Wars,  i.  32. 

A  thirst  to  spend  our  fire  and  resUess  force 
In  trOiCldng  out  our  true,  original  course. 

Jf.  Arnold,  The  Buried  Life. 

4.  To  make  tracks  over;  traverse:  as,  to  track 
the  desert. —  5.  To  make  marks  upon,  as  with 
wet  or  muddy  feet. 

"  stand  still  there ! "  she  called  to  me  as  I  approached 
the  door,  "and  don't  come  in  to  track  my  floor." 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  21. 

track^t  (trak),  n.  [An  erroneous  form  of  tracts, 
as  tract^  is  an  erroneous  form  of  trach^.]  A 
tract  of  land. 

Those  small  tracks  of  ground,  the  county  of  Poole,  and 
the  like.  Fuller,  General  Worthies.    (Richardson.) 

trackage^  (trak'aj),  «.  [<  track^-  +  -age.]  A 
drawing  or  towing,  as  of  a  boat  on  a  river  or 
canal ;  haulage  ;  towage. 

trackage^  (trak'aj),  n.  [<  track^  +  -age.]  The 
collective  tracks  of  a  railway.    Science,  XII.  46. 

track-athletics  (trak'ath-let"iks),».  Athletics 
which  are  conducted  on  a  track,  as  running, 
hurdling,  walking,  and  bicycling:  sometimes 
used  in  an  enlarged  sense  to  include  jumping, 
shot-  and  hammer-throwing,  pole-vaulting,  etc. 

track-boat  (trak'bot),  n.  [<  track'i-  +  boat.]  A 
boat  which  is  towed  by  a  line  from  the  shore ; 


yte.-iraShytOid  structure  (as  used  by  Fouqu^  and     ,,„7SrtS  gtoVe:TwTmarflnd  aVy -t^irandfootsteps     ■'°ZTZ^t'-^''c^vu''^^Z^m^^^^  TlQi    ^ 
Michel-L^vy,  in  describing  the  eruptive  rocks),  a  type  of     „,  ^jgflom  j^  the  constitution  of  them.  __  canal-boat.     Corij^tejKemimsoenees,  p.  iU4. 

structure  in  which  an  amorphous  magma  is  present,  with  BmOey,  Works,  I.  vm.  §  8.  track-chart  (trak'cha 


the  usual  evidences  of  fluxion,  while  at  the  same  time 
there  is  a  more  distinct  indication  of  two  epochs  or  stages 
of  crystallization  than  there  is  in  the  granitoid  structure 
as  this  latter  term  is  limited  by  these  authors. 
tracing  (tra'sing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  trace\  v.] 
1.  The  act  of  one  who  traces.— 3.  A  track  or 
path ;  a  course. 

Not  all  those  precious  gems  in  Heav'n  above 
Shall  yield  a  sight  more  pleasing  to  behold. 
With  all  their  turns  and  tracinys  manifold. 

Sir  J.  Dames,  Dancing,  St.  13. 


3.  A  road;  a  path;  a  trail. 

Behold  Torquatus  the  same  track  pursue. 

Dryden,  .fflneid,  vi.  1130. 

Up  through  that  wood  behind  the  church 
There  leads  from  Edward's  door 
A  mossy  track,  all  over-boughed 
For  half  a  mile  or  more.   Colendge,  Three  Graves. 
We  all  shrink,  like  cowards,  from  new  duties,  new  re- 
sTionsibilities.    We  do  not  venture  to  go  out  of  the  beaten 
foS  of  our  daily  life.     J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  340. 
A  course  followed;  a  way  of  going  or  pro- 


3.  A  mechanical  copy  of  a  design  or  drawing     4.  A  course  followed;  a  way  oi 
made  by  reproducing  its  Unesas_s_een  through    c-tog  „^  ;  ^^f  ^[^tns  wav  dZ  r 


a  transparent  medium,  as  tracing-paper. 
tracing-cloth  (tra'sing-kldth),  n.     A  smooth 


thin  Enen  fabric,  coated  with  size,  used  for 
making  tracings  of  drawings,  plans,  etc.,  as  less 
destructible  than  tracing-paper.     *!■="  ""'""i 


Also  called 


tracing-instrument  (tra'sing-in'-stre-mentXw. 
An  instrument  of  any  kind  used  to  facilitate 

tracing,  or  to  make  by  tracing  an  enlarged  or  a  ^^.^as^  xos«lu<,x  rr..^  .^..  ..^», -.., 

reduced  copy.    See  tracer  (g),  and  cut  under  r™|^«™f;^  an  essential  part  of  the  perma- 

pantograph.  ,.   „     ^  a„^a  oa  nentwav:  as,asingle  «rac7i;;  a  double  fe-ocfc;  to 

tracing-linen    (tra'sing-lin"en),  ».     Same  as  neMway.  aB,_      „?_.„<.„„/,„„  „„„t„j,  _.?    t„ 

tracing-cloth. 


Thv  Fancy  like  a  Flame  its  way  does  make. 

And  leaves  bright  Tracks  for  following  Pens  to  take. 

Ann  leavcB  uiig  Cowley,  To  Sir  W.  Davenant. 

If  straight  thy  track,  or  if  oblique, 
Thou  know'st  not.  Tennyson,  Two  Voices. 

5  The  course  or  path  laid  out  for  horse-,  foot-, 
bicvcle-  or  other  races:  as,  a  cinder  track;  a 
traik  of  six  laps  to  the  mile.- 6.  The  two  con- 
tinuous lines  of  rails  on  which  railway-cars 
forming,  together  with  the  ties,  ballast. 


nentway:  as,  a.  smg'^^  »■"■ — ' .--        „'  ^ 

cross  the  track.    See  cut  under  switch.-7.  In 


'chart),  TO.    A  chart  showing 
the  path  of  a  vessel  at  sea. 

track-clearer  (trak'kler"er),  TO.  1.  A  bar  or 
guard  suspended  above  the  track  just  in  front 
of  the  wheels  of  a  locomotive  or  a  horse-car, 
for  the  purpose  of  pushing  any  obstruction  from 
the  track ; .  also,  a  cow-catcher,  or  a  track- 
sweeper  for  removing  snow  from  a  railway. — 
3.  A  triangular  board  at  the  outer  end  of  the 
cutter-bar  of  a  mowing-machine  or  harvester, 
serving  at  once  to  guide  the  grain  to  the  cutter 
and  to  clear  a  path  for  the  next  course  of  the 
machine. 

track-edge  (trak'ej),  ».  In  milling,  the  abrupt 
edge  of  the  furrow  of  a  millstone. 

trackeri  (trak'er),  TO.  [<  track^  -i-  -er^.]  1. 
One  who  tracks  or  tows  a  boat  or  raft,  as  on  a 
river  or  canal. 

A  hundred  naked,  shouting,  and  arm-swinging  trackers 
dragged  each  one  [a  junk]  slowly  along,  now  straining 
every  muscle  at  the  long  tow-line,  now  slacking  up,  as  a 
man  seated  at  the  bow  of  the  boat  directed  them  with  the 
beat  of  a  small  drum  held  between  his  knees. 

The  Century,  XLI.  729. 

3.  In  organ-huilding,  a  thin  strip  or  ribbon  of 
wood  used  to  transmit  a  pulling  motion  from 


tracker 

one  lever  to  another :  opposed  to  sUcker,  which 
acts  by  pushing.    See  out  under  organ. 

The  tracker  attached  to  the  arm,  .  .  .  acted  on  hy  the 
pipe  valve,  pulls  It  shut^  and  no  air  is  admitted  to  the  pipe. 
„       ■  ■  S<ii.Amer.,li.S.,LV.8S. 

3.  pi.  See  sticker^,  6. 

tra(^er2  (trak'to),  n.  [<  track^  +  -erl.]  1.  One 
who  or  that  which  pursues  or  hunts  by  follow- 
ing the  track  or  trail;  a  trailer. 

He  .  .  .  foUowes  pretty  feet  and  insteps  like  a  hare 
traOcer.  Brome,  Sparagus  Garden,  iii.  4. 

And  of  the  trackers  of  the  deer 
Scarce  half  the  lessening  pack  was  near. 

Scott, L.  of  theL.,i.  4. 

The  Missourian,  an  excellent  tracker,  took  up  the  Woody 

trail.  T.  jRoosevelt,  The  Century,  XXXVI.  209. 

2.  One  who  observes  and  follows. 

The  country  parson,  who  is  a  diligent  observer  and 
tracker  of  God's  ways,  sets  up  as  many  encouragements  to 
goodness  as  he  can.  S.  Herbert,  Country  Parson,  xL 

track-harness  (trak'har'''nes),  11.  A  light,  plain, 
breast-collar  single  harness.    JS.  H.  Knight. 

track-hound  (trak'hound),  «.  A  dog  which 
hunts  or  tracks  by  scent,  as  a  sleuth-hound. 

We  retraced  our  steps,  intending  to  return  on  the  mor- 
row with  a  good  track-hound.     The  Centurg,  XXXVI.  42. 

track-indicator  (trak'in'^di-ka-tor),  n.  On  a 
railroad,  an  apparatus  for  registering  the  aline- 
ment,  level,  and  general  condition  of  a  track 
on  which  a  car  containing  the  apparatus  is 
moving.    It  is  used  on  a  dynagraph-car.    See 


track-layer  (trak'la"6r),  n.    A  workman  occu- 
pied in  the  laying  of  railroad-tracks. 
trackless  (trak'les),  a.    [<  track^  +  -less.']   Un- 
trodden ;  without  path  or  track;  unmarked  by 
footprints  or  paths :  as,  trackless  deserts. 
Where  hirds  with  painted  oars  did  ne'er 
Kow  through  the  trackless  ocean  of  the  air. 

Cowley,  The  Muse. 

tracklessly  (trak'les-li),  adv.    So  as  to  leave 
no  track. 
Like  wind  upon  the  waters  tracklesily.        George  Mliot. 

tracklessness  (trak'les-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  without  a  track  or  path. 

trackman  (trak'man),  n. ;  pi.  trackmen  (-men). 
One  employed  to  look  after  a  railway-track. 

The  trackmen,  in  their  red  overstockings,  their  many- 
colored  hlouses,  and  their  brilliant  toques,  look  like 
gnomes.  SarOmei's  Mag.,  IV.  646. 

trackmaster  (trak'mas"t6r),  n.  A  railway  of- 
ficial who  has  charge  of  a  track. 

track-pot  (trak'pot),  n.  [Also  treek-pot,  truck- 
pot;  <  traok^  +  pof^.']  A  pot  in  which  tea  is 
drawn  or  infused ;  a  tea-pot.     [Scotch.] 

track-raiser  (trak'ra"z6r),  n.  A  tool  of  any 
kind,  as  a  rail-jack  or  lifting-jack,  for  raising 
rails  which  have  become  sprung  below  the 
proper  level.  Sometimes  a  screw-jack  mounted  on  a 
tripod  is  used,  the  hook  being  pushed  below  the  rail,  and 
the  screw  turned  by  a  handspike. 

Ixack-road  (trak'rod),  n.  [<  track^  +  road."] 
A  tow-path. 

track-scale  (trak'skal),  n.  A  scale  which  weighs 
a  section  of  railway-track  with  the  load  stand- 
ing on  it.    E.  H.  Knight. 

track-scout  (trak'skout),  TO.  [<  track^  +  scouts, 
after  D.  <refc-scfcm<,  a  draw-boat,  <  trekken,  draw, 
+  schuit,  boat:  see  trekschuit.'i  Same  as  trek- 
schuit. 

It  would  not  be  amiss  if  he  travelled  over  England  in  a 

stage-coach,  and  made  the  tour  of  Holland  in  a  track-seimie, 

Martinus  SeriUerus,  i.  11. 

Shallops,  track-gcouts,  and  row-boats  with  one  accord 

took  place  In  line.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVIIL  681. 

track-walker  (trak'w&'''k6r),  «.  A  trackman 
who  inspects  a  certain  section  of  railway-track, 
especially  before  the  passage  of  very  fast  trains, 
to  look  for  breaks  or  other  defects,  and  to  tight- 
en up  wedges  and  nuts. 

The  chapters  give  a  logical  account  of  the  origin  and 

development  of  Kailways  in  America,  and  describe  the 

work  of  the  railroad  man  from  president  to  traek-waZker. 

Serilmer's  Mag.,  VI.,  p.  29  of  adv'ts. 

trackway  (trak'wa),  n.    A  tramway. 

tract^t  (trakt),  V.  t.  [<  L.  tractus,  pp.  of  tror- 
here,  draw,  carry  off,  draw  out,  protract,  delay, 
retard;  prob.  not  connected  with  E.  draw, 
drag.  Hence  ult.  (from  L.  trahere)  E.  tracts, 
TO.,  with  its  doublets  trait,  traced,  etc.,  tra^fi, 
Ivact^,  etc.,  attract,  contract,  detract,  etc.,  ex- 
tray,  portray,  treat,  treatise,  treaty,  tractate, 
tractable,  etc.,  attrahent,  contrahent,  subtrahend, 
etc.,  traced,  traok^,  etc.  The  verb  tracts,  with 
the  noun,  has  been  more  or  less  confused  in 
some  senses  with  track^  and  fracA:'-'.]  1.  To 
draw;  draw  out;  protract;  waste. 

He  [Crassus]  traded  time,  and  gaue  them  leisure  to  pre- 
pare to  encounter  his  force.  North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  474. 
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Yet  (fraeting  time)  he  thought  he  would  provide 
Ko  less  to  keep  then  coole  the  Assiegers  pride. 

T.  Hudson,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Judith,  iii. 
3.  To  trace ;  track ;  follow. 

Well  did  he  tract  his  steps  as  he  did  ryde. 

Spenser,  V.  Q.,  VI.  vii.  3. 
His  heart  hath  wrestled  with  deaths  pangs. 
From  whose  sterne  cave  none  tracts  a  backward  path. 
Marston  and  Barksted,  Insatiate  Countess,  i. 

tracti  (trakt),  «.  [Early  mod.  E.  trade;  <  L. 
tracttis,  a  drawing,  train,  extent,  a  district,  ex- 
tent of  time,  in  gen.  extension,  length,  ML.  a 
treating,  handling,  doing,  business,  commerce, 
a  song,  etc.,  in  a  great  variety  of  uses ;  <  tra- 
here, pp.  tractus,  draw:  see  tracts,  v.  From 
the  same  L.  noun  are  also  ult.  E.  trait  and 
trace^.']  1.  Extent;  a  continued  passage  or 
duration;  process;  lapse:  used  chiefly  in  the 
phrase  tract  of  time.. 
This  in  tracte  of  tynw  made  hym  welthy. 

Fabyan,  Chron.,  Ivi. 
Silly  Wormes  in  «racfe<i/'M7iieouerthrowe  .  .  .  statelye 
Townes.  Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Witj  p.  110. 

A  lifelong  tract  of  time  reveal'd. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xlvi. 
Sf.  Course  or  route ;  track;  way. 

Vnderstandyng,  hy  reason  of  the  sphere,  that  if  I  shulde 
sayle  by  the  way  of  the  northwest  wynde  I  shulde  by  a 
shorter  traetc  coome  to  India,  I  thereuppon  caused  the 
kynge  to  bee  aduertlsed  of  my  diuise. 
E.  Eden,  tr.  of  Sebastian  Cabot  (First  Books  on  America, 
[ed.  Arber,  p.  288). 
St.  Course  or  movement;  action. 

The  whole  trad  of  a  Comedy  shoulde  be  full  of  delight, 
as  the  Tragedy  shoulde  betstill  maintained  in  a  well  raised 
admiration.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie. 

4t.  Attractive  influence;  attraction;  charm. 

Hell  never  own  me. 
But  I  am  taken !  the  fine  tract  of  it 
Pulls  me  along  \  to  hear  men  such  professors 
Grown  in  our  subtlest  sciences ! 

jB.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  ii.  1. 
5.  Extent ;  expanse ;  hence,  a  region  of  indefi- 
nite extent;  a  more  or  less  extended  area  or 
stretch  of  land  or  water :  as,  a  tract  of  woodland. 
All  this  tract  of  the  Alpes  .  .  .  was  heretofore  called 
Alpes  CoctisB.  Ceryat,  Crudities,  I.  90. 

For  heaven  hides  nothing  from  thy  view, 
Nor  the  deep  tract  of  hell.  Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  28. 

Where  Apollo's  Fane  refulgent  stands 
Was  heretofore  a  Tract  of  Pasture-Lands. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 

6t.  Trait;  lineament;  feature. 

The  discovery  of  a  man's  self  by  the  tracts  of  his  coun- 
tenance Is  a  great  weakness  and  betraying. 

Bacon,  Simulation  and  Dissimulation  (ed.  1887). 
7.  In  anat.,  an  area  or  expanse ;  the  extension 
of  an  organ  or  a  system:  as,  the  digestive  or 
alimentary  tract;  the  optic  tract.  Also  called 
tracttis  (which  see). — 8.  In  orniih.,  a  pteryla, 
or  feathered  place:  distinguished  from  space. 

The  former  places  are  called  tracts  or  pterylee. 

Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  87. 
9.  In  her.,  same  as  tressure Anterolateral  as- 
cending tract,  a  somewhat  comma-shaped  tract  occupy- 
ing the  periphery  of  the  anterolateral  column  of  the  spinal, 
cord,  extending  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  cere- 
bellar tract  nearly  or  quite  to  the  anterior  roots.  The 
fibers  areof  medium  size,  and  degenerate  upward.  Also 
called  tract  of  Gowers.— Anterolateral  descending 
tract,  a  tract  of  white  fibers  in  the  anterolateral  column 
of  the  spinal  cord,  bordering  the  anterolateral  ascending 
tract  on  its  inner  side,  and  extending  from  the  crossed 
pyramidal  tract  neaiiy  or  quite  to  the  anterior  fissure.  It 
is  marked  by  many  fibers  which  degenerate  downward, 
but  these  are  so  mingled  with  other  fibers  that  it  is  far 
from  being  a  pure  tract.  See  out  under  spinal. — Cere- 
bellar tract,  a  tract  in  the  lateral  column  of  the  spinal 
cord  and  medulla,  extending  from  the  lumbar  enlarge- 
ment of  the  cord  to  the  superior  vermifonn  process  of  the 
cerebellum.— Ciliated  tracts.  See  mJmte.— Descend- 
ing comma  tract,  a  somewhat  comma-shaped  group  of 
fibers  in  the  central  section  of  the  external  posterior  col- 
umn of  the  spinal  cord,  which  degenerates  downward  for 
a  short  distance.  It  has  been  made  ont  only  in  the  cervical 
and  upper  thoracic  regions. — Direct  cerebellar  tract. 
Same  as  cerebellar  tract.— Intermediolateral  tract,  the 
so-called  lateral  gray  comu  of  the  spinal  cord,  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  thoracic  region.  See  cut  under  spivjil. — 
Usaauer's  tract,  a  small  tract  of  fine  nerve-fibers  lying 
at  the  tip  of  the  posterior  gray  comu  of  the  spinal  cord, 
formed  by  the  ascending  fibers  of  the  lateral  sections  of 
the  lateral  bundles  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  which  appear  thus  to  pass  upward  for  some  dis- 
tance before  they  terminate  in  the  posterior  gray  comu. 
Also  called  posterior  marginal  tract  or  zone,  or  JAssa/aei^s 
zone.  See  cut  under  spinal. —  Olfactory  tract,  the  rhin- 
encephalon,  or  olfactory  process  of  the  prosencephalon, 
especially  when,  as  in  man  and  the  higher  vertebrates 
generally,  it  is  comparatively  small  and  of  simple  band- 
like character,  whence  it  is  also  erroneously  called  olfac- 
tory nerve.—  Optic  tract.  See  optic  and  traef!!*.— Pedun- 
cular tract.  Same  as  pyramidal  tract. — Posterior  mar- 
ginal tract.  Same  as  lAssauen's  tract. — Fowder-down 
tracts.  See  powifer-etadn.— Pyramidal  tract.  See 
pj/rfflmwM.— Respiratory  tract,  (a)  The  middle  column 
of  the  spinal  marrow,  whence,  according  to^  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  the  respiratory  nerves  originate.  (5)  The  air-passages 
collectively. — Senulunar  tract,  a  tract  of  white  fibers, 
in  the  lateral  part  of  the  cerebellar  hemisphere,  of  unde- 
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termined  connections.— Tract  Of  Ctowers,  the  antero- 
lateral ascending  tract  (which  see,  above), 
tract^t  (trakt),  v.  t.     [<  L.  tractate,  handle, 
treat,  freq.  of  trahere,  draw :  see  treat,  and  cf . 
tracti^.']     1.  To  handle;  treat. 

The  erle  .  .  .  grauously  perswaded  the  mageatrates  of 
the  citees  and  tonnes,  and  so  gently  and  familiarly  vsed 
and  tracted  the  vulgare  people.        Hall,  Hen.  IV.,  an.  1. 

Hence— 2.  To  discourse  or  treat  of;  describe; 
delineate. 

The  man  [Ulysses]  .  .  . 
Saw  many  towns  and  men,  and  could  their  manners  tract. 
B.  Jonson,  tr.  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry. 

tracts  (trakt),  TO.  [<  ML.  tractus,  a  treating, 
handling,  etc.,  an  anthem,  particular  uses  of  L. 
tractus,  a  drawing:  see  tract?,  and  cf.  tractate.} 

1.  A  short  treatise,  discourse,  or  dissertation ; 
especially,  a  brief  printed  treatise  or  discourse 
on  some  topic  of  practical  religion. 

The  church  clergy  at  that  time  are  allowed  to  have 
written  the  best  collection  of  tracts  against  popery. 

Swift,  The  Presbyterians'  Plea  of  Merit 

Men  .  .  .  who  live  a  recluse  and  studious  life, .  .  .  and 
pore  over  black-letter  tracts.   Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  284. 

3.  In  the  Roman  and  some  other  "Western  litur- 
gies, an  anthem  consisting  of  verses  from  Scrip- 
ture (generally  from  the  Psalms),  sung  instead 
of  the  Alleluia  after  the  gradual,  or  instead 
of  the  gradual,  from  Septuagesima  till  Easter 
eve :  so  called  from  being  sung  '  continuously ' 
(tracUm)  by  the  cantor  without  interruption 
of  other  voices.  Also  tractus — Albertlne  tracts. 
See  Albertine.—Brelion  Tracts.-  See  6r«A<m.— Oxford 
tracts,  a  series  of  ninety  pamphlets,  entitled  Tracts  for 
the  Times,  published  at  Oxford  from  1833  to  1841,  the  doc- 
trines of  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  Tractarian  move- 
ment.  See  Tractarianism,.—'lTa.Ct  No.  90.  See  Tractari- 
am'sm.— Tract  society,  a  society  for  the  printing  and  dis- 
tribution of  religious  tracts. 
tract*t  (trakt),  n.  [An  erroneous  form  of  track^, 
simulating  tract\2  Track;  footprint. 
They  lookt  about^  but  nowhere  could  espye 
Tract  of  his  foot.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  19. 

They  [the  English]  could  not  come  near  them  [Indians], 
but  followed  them  by  ye  tracte  of  their  feet  sundrie  miles. 
Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  81. 

tractability  (trak-ta-bil'i-ti),  n. ;  pi.  tractabili- 
ties  (-tiz).  [<  L.  tractd&Uta{t-)s,  <  tractabilis, 
tractable :  see  tractable.']  The  state  or  process 
of  being  tractable;  especially,  docility;  sub- 
missiveness. 

I  trace  lines  of  force  in  her  face  which  make  me  scepti- 
cal of  her  tractability.    Cliarlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xxix. 

A  wild  man,  not  of  the  woods,  but  the  cloisters,  nor  yet 
civilized  into  the  tractabilUies  of  home. 

Bviuier,  Caxtons,  1.  1.    {Latham.} 

tractable  (trak'ta-bl),  a.  [In  other  use  treata- 
ble (q.  v.);  OF.  traitable,  traictable,  F.  traitable 
=  Pr.  tractable  =  Sp.  tratable  =  Pg.  tratavel  = 
It.  irattabile,  <  L.  tractabilis,  that  may  be  touch- 
ed, handled,  or  managed,  <  tractare,  take  in 
hand,  handle,  manage,  freq.  of  trahere,  draw: 
see  tracts,  tract^,  and  treat.]  If.  Capable  of 
being  touched,  handled,  or  felt;  palpable. 

But  they  [the  angels]  had  palpable  and  tractable  bodies 
for  the  time,  as  appears  plainly,  ver.  4,  by  washing  their 
feet.  £ev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  fl.  512. 

2.  Easily  handled  or  wrought. 

This  metall  [gold]  is  a  body  tractable  and  bryght,  of  ool- 
oure  lyke  vnto  the  soonne.  And,  .  .  .  beinge  scene,  it 
greatly  disposeth  the  myndes  of  men  to  desyre  it  and  es- 
teme  it  as  a  thyng  most  precious. 

B.  Eden,  tr.  of  Vannuccio  Biringuccio  (First  Books  on 
[America,  ed.  Arber,  p.  362). 

Hence — 3.  Manageable;  governable;  easily 
led;  docile;  pliant. 

It  is  seldome  sene  that  frendshlp  is  betwene  these  par- 
sones ;  a  man  sturdie,  of  oppinion  inflexible, .  .  .  with  him 
that  is  tractable,  and  with  reason  persuaded. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Govemour,  ii.  11. 
The  reason  of  these  holy  maids  will  win  her ; 
Youl  find  her  tractable  to  any  thing 
For  your  content  or  his. 

Massinger  and  Dekker,  Virgin-Martyr,  iii. 
When  England  .  .  .  shall  meet  with  Princes  tractable 
to  the  Prelacy,  then  much  mischiefe  is  like  to  ensue. 

MUton,  Keformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

tractableness  (trak'ta-bl-nes),  to.  Tracta- 
biUty. 

It  will  be  objected,  that  whatsoever  I  fancy  of  the  Jrac- 
tableness  of  chilAieu,  .  .  .  there  are  many  who  will  never 
apply  themselves  to  their  books.    Locke,  Education,  §  86. 

tractably  (trak'ta-bli),  adv.     In  a  tractable 

manner ;  with  compliance  or  docility. 
Tractarian  (trak-ta'ri-an),  a.  and  n.    [<  tracts 

+  -arian.]    I,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Tractarians 

or  their  doctrines. 
II.  TO.  One  of  the  promoters  or  adherents  of 

Traetarianism. 

His  religious  opinions,  .  .  .  said  the  clergyman,  were 
those  of  a  sound  Churchman ;  by  which  he  meant,  I  rather 
suspect,  that  he  was  apretty  smart  tractarian. 

Hi  Kingsley,  Geoflry  Hamlyn,  xlviii. 


Tractarian  6415 

^"^'^^^^Zi'J^i^^.rZY^Z^^^l^  traction-aneurism  (trak'Bhou-an^u-rizm),  n. 

who  strive  after  the  re-creation  of  the  Church  as  a  livlnij    ^'^  aneunsm  produced  by  traction  on  the  wall 

organism  and  the  absorption  of  the  individual  in  it.  of  the  vessel,  as  by  the  ductus  Botalli  on  the 

WestmineUr  Reo.,  CXXV.  225.     wall  of  the  aorta. 
Tractarianiani  (trak-ta'ri-an-izm),  n.    [<  Trae-  traction-engine  (trak'shon-en*jin),  n.  Amova- 

tar%an  +  -ism,.\    A  system  of  religious  opinion    l^le  steam-engine  used  for  dragging  heavy  loads 

and  practice  promulgated  within  the  Church  of 

England  in  a  series  of  papers  entitled  "Tracts 

for  the  Times,"  published  at  Oxford  between 

1833  and  1841.     The  movement  began  as  a  oounter- 

mOTement  to  the  liberalizing  tendency  in  ecclesiasticism 

and  the  rationalizing  tendency  in  theology,  and  was  in  Its 

inception  an  endeavor  to  bring  the  church  back  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  primitive  and  patristic  Christianity.  Its  funda- 
mental principles  were  that  the  Christian  rdiglon  in- 
volves certain  well-deflned  theological  dogmas,  and  a  visi- 
ble church  with  sacraments  and  rites  and  definite  religious 

teaching  on  the  foundation  of  dogma,  and  that  this  visible 

church  is  based  upon  and  involves  an  unbroken  line  of 

episcopal  succession  from  the  apostles,  and  includes  the 

Anglican  Church.    The  tracts  consisted  of  extracts  from 

the  high-church  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 

the  church  fathers,  with   contributions  by  Newman, 

Froude,  Pusey,  and  Isaac  Williams.    In  the  last  of  the 

series.  Tract  No.  90,  Dr.  (afterward  Cardinal)  Newman  took 

the  ground  that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 

England  are  in  large  part  susceptible  of  an  interpretation 

not  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

This  tract  was  condemned  by  a  number  of  bishops  and 

heads  of  colleges,  and  a  part  of  the  Tractarians  (among 

them  Newman  In  1846)  entered  the  Church  of  Eome, 

others  remaining  with  Dr.  Pusey  and  John  Keble  in  the 

Church  of  England,  and  maintaining  the  principles  of 

sacramental  efficacy  and  apostolic  authority  within  that 

communion. 
tractate  (trak'tat), ».  [Formerly  also  tractat ;  = 

D.  traktaat  =  G.  tractat  =  Sw.  Dan.  traJctat,  <  L. 

tractatug,  a  treatise,  eocl.  a  homily,  a  handling, 

treatment,  <  iractore,  handle,  treat:  see  traefi, 

treat,  and  cf .  frac<3.]    A  treatise ;  a  tract. 
I  presumed  to  allege  this  excellent  writing  of  your  ma-  traction-geafing  (trak '  shon -ger  " ing),  n.     A 

jesty  as  a  prime  or  excellent  example  of  tractates  concern-     mechanical  arrangement  for  utilizing  the  force 

ing  special  and  respective  duties.  _j!  j!_;.+j„„  „„  „  ji,„„-„     v.        "■"'^^"•^"^^  uuc  iuivo 

Bacon.  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.     of  «ietion  or  adhesion  by  causing  it  to  turn  a 

NeedlessetactatestuH't  with  specious  names.  +r„„«if;  „i     w*    "w  -u       t.    -ix  a      i,     i 

MUton,  Prelatical  Episcopacy.  traCtlon-Wheel  (trak'shgn-hwel),  n.     A  wheel 

tractationt  (trak-ta'shon),  jj.     [<  L.  iracte-    -^Jioh  draws  or  impels  a  vehicle,  as  the  driving- 

<Jo(»i-),   management,    treatment,   <   tractare,    ?w?     ^ -f^  f  ■  t°™?  Ji?' ■ -^T*?. '' !l'i'"^'' *°,,-''^ 

w,„\,„™    +-„„+.  -^ ^..^^iO    *»«»*  n     ^""'"•'"""'1      wheel,  and  its  fnctional  adhesion  to  the  surf  ace  on  which 

manage,_  treat:  see  «rac«2  frea*.]     Treatment    it  bears  is  the  direct  agent  of  progression.    E.B.Knight. 
or  handling  of  a  subject ;  discussion.  Tractite  (trak' tit),  n.    [<  tracts  +  -ite^.^    Same 

The  journey  they  make  us  take  through  fire  and  water     as  2Vactona».     Imp.  Diet. 
requires  a  more  punctual  tractoMon  than  your  patience  tractitiOUS  (trak-tish'us),  a.     [<  L.  trahere,  pp. 

tractus,  draw  (see  tract^),+  -ifeows.]   Treating; 


Traction-engine. 

«,  driving-wlieiils  with  V-shaped  pro|ections  on  tlieir  rims  to  pre- 
vent slip  J  i,  ^ear-wheel  keyed  to  the  shaft  of  the  driving-wheels,  and 
receiviiMf  motion  through  intermediate  gearing  from  the  engine  c, 
mounted  upon  the  top  of  the  boiler  a.  This  drivini-gear  may  be 
made  to  reverse  its  motion  by  a  linlc-motion  controlled  by  the  lever  e. 
1  he  steam-dome  and  smolce-stacic  are  shown  atyand  e-  When  it  is 
desired  to  use  the  steam-power  for  driving  other  machinery,  the  trac- 
tion-wheels may  be  run  out  of  gear,  and  the  power  talcen  off  by  a  belt 
from  the  fly-wheel  h.  The  engineer  stands  on  a  stepy,  and  through 
a  hand-wheel  Iteyed  tothe  shaft  A  steers  the  machine  when  it  is  moved 
Iromplace  to  place,  the  steering-mechanism  consisting  of  tlie  worm- 
gearing  in  which  turns  the  winding-shaft  /,  and  the  chain  n  linked  to 
the  opposite  ends  of  the  axle  of  the  wheels  /,  this  ax  le  being  sniveled 
to  a  bracket  on  the  under  side  of  the  boiler.  The  turning  of  the  shaft 
/lengthens  the  chain-connection  on  one  side  while  shortening  it  on 
the  other,  thus  turning  the  axle  of  the  wheels  /  on  its  center,  ailer  the 
manner  in  which  the  front  wheels  of  vehicles  are  turned  in  changing 
their  direction. 

on  common  roads,  as  distinguished  from  loco- 
motive engine,  used  on  a  railway. 


will  now  admit.  Mev.  T.  Adams',  Works,  I.  88. 

tractator  (trak-ta'tor),  n.  [<  L.  tractator,  a 
handler,  a  treater,  <  tractare,  handle,  treat: 
see  tract^,  treat.l  A  writer  of  tracts;  specifi- 
cally [cop.],  one  of  the  writers  of  the  "  Tracts 
for  the  Times  " ;  a  Tractarian.     [Kare.] 

Talking  of  the  Tractatars —  so  you  still  like  their  tone ! 
And  so  do  I.  Eingsley,  Life,  I.  58. 

tractatriz  (trak-ta'triks),  n.  [Fem.  of  tracta- 
tor.']   In  geom.,  same  as  tractrix. 

tractellate  (trak'te-lat),  a.  [<  tractellum  + 
-ate^.J    Having  a  tractellum,  as  an  infusorian. 

tractellum  (trak-tBl'Tim),  n. ;  pi.  tractella  (-a). 
[NL.,  dim.  <  L.  tractus,  a  tract :  see  tracts.']  T'he 
anterior  vibratile  flagellum  of  a  biflagellate  in- 
fusorian, used  for  locomotion :  correlated  with 
gubernaculum. 

tractile  (trak'til),  a.  [<  L.  *tractiUs,  <  trahere, 
pp.  tractus,  draw,  drag:  see  tract^,']  Capable 
of  being  drawn  out  in  length;  ductile. 

The  consistencies  of  bodies  are  very  divers ;  .  .  .  trac- 
ts or  to  be  drawn  forth  In  length,  intractile. 

Bacm,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  839. 

tractility  (trak-til'i-ti),  n.  [<  tractile  -f-  -iiy.] 
The  property  of  being  tractile. 

Silver,  whose  ductility  and  tractility  are  much  Inferiour 
to  those  of  gold.  Derham. 

traction  (trak'shon),  n.  [=  F.  traction  =  Sp. 
tracdon  =  Pg.  iracgao  =  It.  trazione,  <  ML. 
*tractio(n-),  a  drawing,  <  L.  trahere,  pp.  tractus, 
draw,  drag:  see  tracts]     1.  The  act  of  draw- 


handling.     [Bare.]    Imp.  Diet. 
tractive  (trak'tiv),  a.    [=  F.  tracUf,  <  L.  trac- 
tus, pp.  of  trahere,  draw:  see  tracP-.']     Trae- 
tional;  drawing;  needed  or  used  in  drawing. 

In  any  plexus  of  forces  whatever,  the  resultant  of  all  the 
tractive  forces  involved  will  be  the  line  of  greatest  trac- 
tion. J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  I.  293. 

tractlet  (trakt'let),  n.  [<  tracf^  +  -let.]  A  small 
tract. 
tractor  (trak'tor),  n.  [<  NL.  tractor,  <  L.  <ra- 
/lere,  pp.  iroctes,  draw,  drag:  see  tracti.]  That 
which  draws  or  is  used  for  drawing;  specifi- 
cally, in  the  plural,  metallic  tractors.  See  the 
phrase. 

What  varied  wonders  tempt  us  as  they  pass ! 
The  cowpox,  tractors,  galvanism,  and  gas. 

Byron,  Eng.  Bards  and  Scotch  Keviewers. 

Metallic  tractors,  a  pair  of  small  pointed  bars,  one  of 
brass  and  the  other  of  steel,  which,  by  being  drawn  over 
diseased  parts  of  the  body,  were  supposed  to  give  relief 
through  the  agency  of  electricity  or  magnetism.  They 
were  devised  by  Dr.  Perkins,  and  were  much  In  vogue 
about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  have 
long  been  disused.  Also  called  Perkins's  tractors. 
tractoration  (trak-to-ra'shgn),  n.  [<  tractor  + 
-ation.]  The  employment  of  metallic  tractors 
for  the  cure  of  diseases.    See  tractor. 

Homoeopathy  has  not  died  out  so  rapidly  as  Tractora- 
turn.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Med.  Essays,  Pref. 

tractory  (trak'to-ri),  n.:  pi.  tractories  (-riz). 
[NL.  *tractorius,'  <  L.  trahere,  pp.  tractus,  draw : 
i,  -    i  i      n  ^  ■'     J  •j5„„ii„     see  tract^.]    A  tractrix. 

ing,  or  the  state  of  being  drawn ;  specifically,  tj-actrix  (trak'triks),  n.    [NL.,  fem.  of  tractor.] 
m  physzol.,  contraction,  as  of_  a  muscle.— S.     ^  transcendental  curve  invented 


The  act  of  drawing  a  body  along  a  surface, 
as  over  water  or  on  a  railway.  The  power  ex- 
erted in  order  to  produce  the  effect  is  called  the  force  of 
traction.  The  line  in  which  the  force  of  traction  acts  is 
called  the  line  of  traction,  and  the  angle  which  this  line 
makes  with  the  plane  along  which  a  body  is  drawn  by  the 
force  of  traction  is  called  the  angle  of  traetCon. 

3.  Attraction;  attractive  power  or  influence. 
He  tMacbeth]  feels  the  resistless  traction  of  fate,  sees 

himself  on  the  verge  of  an  abyss,  and  his  brain  is  filled 
with  phantoms.  Welsh,  Eng.  Lit.,  I.  384. 

4.  The  adhesive  friction  of  a  body  or  object, 
as  of  a  wheel  on  a  rail  or  a  rope  on  a  pulley. 
E.  S.  Knight. —  5.  An  action  the  negative  of 

pressure Une  of  traction,   (.a)  See  def.  2.    (6)  In 

physiol.,  the  axis  or  direction  of  the  tractive  action  of  a 
muscle ;  the  line  in  which  a  muscle  contracts. 

tractional  (trak'shon-al),  a.     [<  traction  +  -al] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  traction. 


by  Christian  Huygens  (1629-95), 
the  property  of  which  is  that  the  dis- 
tances along  the  different  tangents 
from  the  points  of  contact  to  the  in- 
tersections of  a  certain  line  are  all 
equal.  It  Is  the  evolute  of  the  catenary. 
The  definition  above  given  is  that  now  usu- 
al, and  implies  four  branches,  as  shown  in 
the  figure.  But  the  original  definition  Is 
that  it  is  the  locus  of  the  center  of  gyration 
of  a  rod  of  which  the  end  is  drawn  along  a 
straight  line,  without  any  effect  of  momen-  irac 
turn.  So  defined,  the  curve  Is  confined  to 
one  side  of  the  asymptote,  and  so  it  is  usually  drawn. 
tractatrix.  Compare  cut  under  syntractrix. 
tractus  (trak'tus),  n. ;  pi.  tractus.  [NL.,  <  L. 
tractus,  a  tract:  see  tract^,  tracts. ]  1.  Same 
as  tract\  7.-2.  Same  as  tracts,  2.— Tractus  in- 
termedlolateralls,  the  lateral  comu  of  the  spinal  cord 
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trade 

with  the  cells  contained  in  it.  See  cut  under  spinal  cord. 
—  Tractus  intestinallB,  the  intestinal  tract,  or  alimen- 
tary canal ;  the  whole  intestine  from  mouth  to  anus.  See 
cuts  under  alimentary  and  t7i(es<fn«.— Tractus  opticus 
the  optic  tract,  the  band  of  white  nerve- tissue  which  arises 
from  the  diencephalon,  and  forms  a  chiasm  with  its  fellow 
in  front  of  the  tuber  cinereum.  See  optic. — TraotUB  spi- 
ralis foraminulentus,  a  shallow  spiral  furrow  in  Hie 
center  of  the  base  of  the  bony  cochlea,  exhibiting  groups 
of  foramina  through  which  the  filaments  of  the  cochlear 
nerves  pass. 
tradt.  A  Middle  English  preterit  of  tread. 
tradei  (trad),  n.  and  a.  [A  later  form,  due  part- 
ly to  association  with  the  related  noun  tread 
and  the  orig.  verb  tread,  of  early  mod.  E.  trode, 
trod,  <  ME.  trod,  footstep,  track,  <  AS.  trod, 
footstep,  <  tredan  (pret.  trsed,  pp.  treden),  step, 
tread:  see  tread,  v.,  and  cf.  h-ead,  n.,  trod,  trode. 
The  appar.  irregularity  of  the  form  (the  reg. 
form  IS  trode  or  trod,  as  still  in  dial,  use)  and 
the  deflection  of  sense  (from  the  obs.  senses 
'track,  path,'  etc.,  to  the  present  usual  senses, 
'business,  commerce,  exchange')  have  obscured 
the  etymology,  suggesting  an  origin  from  or 
a  confusion  with  F.  traite,  trade,  Bp.  irato, 
treatment,  intercourse,  communication,  traffic, 
trade,  etc. ;  see  trait,  tract^.]  I.  n.  If.  A  foot- 
step; track;  trace;  trail. 
Streight  gan  he  him  revyle,  and  bitter  rate. 
As  Shepheardes  ourre,  that  in  darke  eveninges  shade 
Hath  tracted  forth  some  salvage  beastes  trade. 

Spenser,  P.  Q.,  II.  vi.  39. 
2t.  Path;  way;  course. 

A  postern  with  a  blind  wicket  there  was, 

A  common  trade  to  passe  through  Priam's  house. 

Surrey,  .^neid,  ii.  687. 
By  reason  of  their  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  of  the 
autoritee  of  being  In  the  right  trade  of  religion 

J.  Udall,  On  Luke  xix. 
You  were  advised  .  .  .  that  his  forward  spirit 
Would  lift  him  where  most  trade  of  danger  ranged. 

Shale,  2  Hen.  IV.,  i.  1. 174. 

3t.  The  bearing  part  of  the  felly  of  a  wheel ; 
the  tread  of  a  -vrtieel. 
The  utter  part  of  the  wheele,  called  the  trade, 

Withals^  Diet.  (ed.  1608),  p.  79.    {Nares.) 

4t.  Course  of  action  or  effort. 

Long  did  I  love  this  lady ; 
Long  my  travail,  long  my  trade  to  win  her. 

Fletcher  and  Massinger,  A  Very  Woman,  iv.  3. 

5t.  Way  of  life ;  customary  mode  or  course  of 
action;  habit  or  manner  of  life;  habit;  cus- 
tom; practice. 

In  whose  behauiora  lyeth  in  effect  the  whole  course  and 
trade  of  mans  life,  and  therefore  tended  altogither  to  the 
good  amendment  of  man  by  discipline  and  example. 

FuUenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  25. 
The  ancient  trade  of  this  realm  in  education  of  youth 
.  .  .  was  to  yoke  the  same  with  the  fear  of  God,  in  teach- 
ing the  same  to  use  prayer  morning  and  evening,  ...  to 
make  beysaunce  to  the  magistrates. 

Huggard,  Displaying  of  the  Protestants,  p.  85.    (Davies, 
[under  beysaunce.) 
Thy  sin 's  not  accidental,  but  a'  trade. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  1. 149. 

6.  Business  pursued ;  occupation. 

The  Spaniards  dwell  with  their  families,  and  exercise 
divers  manuary  trades.  Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 122. 

Thy  trade  to  me  tell,  and  where  thou  dost  dwell. 
BoWn  Hood  and  the  Butcher  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  33). 
Begging  is  a  trade  unknown  in  this  empire. 

Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  L  6. 

7.  Specifically,  the  craft  or  business  which 
a  person  has  learned  and  which  he  carries  on 
as  a  means  of  livelihood  or  for  proflt;  occupa- 
tion; particularly,  mechanical  or  mercantile 
employment;  a  handicraft,  as  distinguished 
from  one  of  the  liberal  arts  or  of  the  learned 
professions,  and  from  agriculture.  Thus, we  speak 
of  the  trade  of  a  smith,  of  a  carpenter,  or  of  a  mason ;  but 
not  of  the  trade  of  a  farmer  or  of  a  lawyer  or  physician. 

We  abound  in  quacks  of  every  trade. 

Crabbe.    {Imp.  Diet.} 

8.  The  exchange  of  commodities  for  other  com- 
modities or  for  money ;  the  business  of  buying 
and  selling ;  dealing  by  way  of  sale  or  exchange ; 
commerce ;  traffic.  Trade  comprehends  every  species 
of  exchange  or  dealing,  either  in  the  i>rodnce  of  land,  in 
manufactures,  or  in  bills  or  money.  It  is,  however,  chiefly 
used  to  denote  the  barter  or  purchase  and  sale  of  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise,  either  by  wholesale  or  by  retail. 
Trade  is  either  foreign  or  domestic.  Foreign  trade  con- 
sists in  the  exportation  and  Importation  of  goods,  or 
the  exchange  of  the  commodities  of  different  countries. 
Domestic  or  home  trade  is  the  exchange  or  buying  and 
selling  of  goods  within  a  country.  Trade  is  also  whole- 
sale (that  Is,  by  the  package  or  in  large  quantities)  or  It  is 
by  reta^,  or  in  small  parcels.  The  carrying-trade  Is  that 
of  transporting  commodities  from  one  country  to  another 
by  water. 

Let  this  therefore  assure  you  of.  our  loues,  and  every 
yeare  our  friendly  trade  shall  furnish  you  with  Come. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  I.  209. 

But  I  have  been  informed  that  the  trade  to  England  is 
sunk^  and  that  the  greatest  escport  now  is  to  France.. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  90. 
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9.  The  persons  engaged  in  the  same  occupa- 
tion or  line  of  business :  as,  the  book-frode. 

All  tUs  authorship,  you  perceive,  is  anonymous ;  it  gives 
me  no  reputation  except  among  the  irajdxl 

Irving.    {Imp.  Diet) 

10.  A  purchase  or  sale;  a  bargain;  specifically, 
in  V.  S.  politics,  a  deal. 

But  it  is  not  every  man's  talent  to  force  a  trade;  for  a 
customer  may  choose  whether  he  will  buy  or  not. 

Dryden,  Duchess  of  York's  Paper  Defended. 

Give  us  something  like  the  Australian  system  of  voting, 
so  that  the  resulting  legislature  will  represent  the  state's 
1>usineB3  interests,  and  not  a  series  of  deals,  dickers, 
trades,  and  bargains.  The  Century,  Try  x  v  1 1  633. 

lit.  The  implements,  collectively,  of  any  oc- 
cupation. 

The  shepherd  .  .  .  with  him  all  his  patrimony  hears, 
His  house  and  household  gods,  his  trade  of  war. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Qeorgics,  iiL  635. 

13.  Stuff:  often  used  contemptuously  in  the 

sense  of  '  rubbish.'   [Prov.  Eng.  and  New  Eng.] 

Ale,  sir,  and  aqua  vitse,  and  such  low-hred  trade,  is  all  I 

<lraw  now-a-days.  Ki-ngsley,  Westward  Ho  !  xiv. 

Balajice  of  trade.  See  ftoJance.— Board  of  trade. 
(a)  In  the  United  SUttes,  an  association  of  business  men 
established  in  most  large  cities  for  the  furtherance  of 
commercial  interests,  the  enactment  of  rules  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  trade,  and  the  consideration  of  legislation 
affecting  banking,  insurance,  railroads,  customs,  etc. ;  a 
chamber  of  commerce.  (6)  [c«m.1  In  Great  Britain,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  which  has,  to  a  large  extent, 
-the  supervision  of  British  commerce  and  industry.  At 
its  head  are  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  is 
usually  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  the  parliamentary  sec- 
xetary  (formerly  vice-president),  the  permanent  secre- 
tary, and  six  assistant  secretaries  at  the  head  of  six  de- 
partments— the  c(nnmercial,  harbor,  finance,  railway,  ma- 
-rin£,  and  fisheries.  Attached  to  the  Board  of  Trade  are 
also  the  bankruptcy  and  emigration  departments,  the 
Patent  Oifice,  etc.  A  committee  for  trade  and  the  plan- 
tations existed  for  a  short  time  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
The  council  of  trade  was  again  constituted  in  the  reign 
of  William  III.,  but  discontinued  in  1782.  In  1786  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  organized,  and  its  functions  were  sub- 
sequently greatly  extended. — Coasting-trade.  See 
^loasting.—^lataIse  Of  trade.  See  cottrsei.— Fai:  trade, 
a  proposed  system  of  trade  between  Great  Britain  or 
IBritish  possessions  and  other  countries,  as  advocated  by 
the  British  fair-traders  and  the  Fair-'Erade  League  since 
about  1886.  The  fair-traders  disclaim  the  intention  of  re- 
turning to  protection,  and  sum  at  establishing  reciprocity, 
and  at  the  imposition  of  retaliatory  duties  on  imports  from 
countries  which  tax  British  products.— Free  trade.  See 
/ree.— Jack  Of  all  trades.  See  ./ocfti.— Round  trade, 
■on  the  Gaboon  river,  a  kind  of  barter  in  which  the  things 
exchanged  comprise  a  large  assortment  of  miscellaneous 
.articles.  Also  called  bundle-trade. —  To  blow  trade,  to 
blow  (in)  one  course;  blow  constantly  in  the  same  direc- 
tion.   See  trade-wind. 

The  wind  blormng  trade,  without  an  inch  of  sayle  we 
spooned  before  the  sea.  Halduyfs  Voyages,  III.  849. 

Tricks  of  the  trade.  See  tricW . = Syn.  6  and  7.  Pursuit, 
Vocation,  etc.    See  occupation. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  trade, 
or  of  a  particular  trade :  as,  a  trade  practice ; 
a  trade  ball  or  dinner ;  trade  organizations. — 
Trade  dollar.  See  (ioKar.— Trade  price,  the  price 
ch^ed  by  the  manufacturer  or  publisher  to  dealers  in  the 
same  trade  for  articles  that  are  to  be  sold  again  at  an  ad- 
vance.—  Trade  sale,  an  auction  sale  by  manufacturers, 
publishers,  or  others  of  goods  to  the  trade. 
trade^  (trad),».;  pret.  and  pp.  traded,  ppr.  tradr 
ing.  [<  traded,  m.]  I.  intrans.  If.  To  take  or 
keep  one's  course ;  pass ;  move ;  proceed. 

His  grizly  Beard  a  sing'd  confession  made 

What  fiery  breath  through  his  black  lips  did  trade. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  i.  17. 

2.  To  engage  in  trade;  engage  in  the  exchange, 
purchase,  or  sale  of  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
•ohandise,  or  anything  else;  barter;  buy  and 
sell ;  traffic ;  carry  on  commerce  as  a  business : 
-with  in  before  the  thing  bought  and  sold. 

This  element  of  air  which  I  profess  to  trade  in. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  25. 

3.  To  buy  and  sell  or  to  exchange  property  in 
a  specific  instance:  as,  A  traded  with  B  for  a 
lorse  or  a^umber  of  sheep. — 4.  To  engage  in 
affairs  generally;  have  dealings  or  transactions. 

How  did  you  dare 
To  trade  and  traffic  with  Macbeth 
In  riddles  and  affairs  of  death? 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  ill.  5. 4. 

5.  To  carry  merchandise ;  voyage  or  ply  as  a 
merchant  or  merchantman. 

They  shall  be  my  East  and  West  Indies,  and  I  will  trade 
-to  them  both.  Shah.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  L  3.  79. 

To  trade  on,  to  take  advantage  of  or  make  profit  out  of : 
as,  to  trade  on  another's  fears.— Touch  and  trade  pa- 
pers.   See  paper. 

H.  trans.  It.  To  pass;  spend. 

Of  this  thyng  we  all  beare  witnesse,  whom  here  ye  see 
standinge,  whiche  haue  traded  ovi  lines  familiarly  with 
Mm.  J.  Udall,  On  Acts  ii. 

2t.  To  frequent  for  purposes  of  trade. 
The  English  merchants  trading  those  countreys. 

HaMuyts  Voyages,  I.  458. 

8.  To  sell  or  exchange  in  commerce;  barter; 
buy  and  sell. 
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They  traded  the  persons  of  men.  Ezek.  xxviL  13. 

Beady  to  "dicker"  and  to  "swap,"  and  to  "trade"  rifles 
and  watches.  J.  F.  Cooper,  Oak  Openings,  ii. 

4t.  To  educate ;  bring  up ;  train :  with  up. 

A  Wild  Eogue  is  he  that  is  bom  a  Kogue ;  he  is  more 
subtle  and  more  given  by  nature  to  all  kind  of  knavery 
than  the  other,  as  beastly  begotten  in  barn  or  bushes,  and 
from  his  infancy  traded  up  in  treachery. 

Harman,  Caveat  for  Cursetors,  p.  38. 

Euerie  one  of  these  colleges  haue  in  like  manor  their 
professors  or  readers  of  the  toongs  and  seuerall  sciences, 
as  they  call  them,  which  dailie  trade  vp  the  youth  there 
abiding  priuatlle  in  their  halles. 

Harrison,  Descrip.  of  Eng.,  ii.  3  (Holinshed's  Chron.,  I.). 

trade^  (trad),  n.     [Abbr.  of  trade-ivind.']     A 
trade-wind :  used  commonly  in  the  plural. 
trade^t.    An  obsolete  preterit  of  tread. 
tradedt  (tra'ded),  o.  [<  traded  + -edK']  Versed; 
practised;  experienced. 

Eyes  and  ears, 
Two  traded  pilots  'twixt  the  dangerous  shores 
Of  will  and  judgment.         STuOc,  T.  and  C,  ii.  2.  64. 

Nay,  you  are  better  traded  with  these  things  than  I,  and 
therefore  I'll  subscribe  to  your  judgment. 

B.  Jonson^  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  ii  1. 

trade-fallenf  (trad'fa"ln),  a.  tJnsueeessful  in 
business;  bankrupt.     [Rare.] 

Younger  sons  to  younger  brothers,  revolted  tapsters,  and 
ostlers  trade-fallen.  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  2.  32. 

tradeful  (trad'ful),  a.  [<  traded  +  -ful.']  Busy 
in  traffic ;  trafficking. 

Ye  tradefuU  Merchants,  that  with  weary  toyle 
Do  seeke  most  pretious  things  to  make  your  gain. 

Spenser,  Sonnets,  xv. 
Musing  maid;  to  thee  I  come. 
Hating  the  tradejxd  city's  hum. 

J.  WarUm,  Ode  to  Solitude. 

trade-hall  (trad'hal),  n.  A  large  hall  in  a  city 
or  town  for  meetings  of  manufacturers,  traders, 
etc. ;  also,  a  hall  devoted  to  meetings  of  the  in- 
corporated trades  of  a  town,  city,  or  district. 

Its  small  size  causes  it  [the  town-hall  at  Bruges]  to  suf- 
fer considerably  from  its  immediate  proximity  to  the  cloth- 
hall  and  other  trade-haOs  of  the  city. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  603. 

trade-mark  (trad'mark),  n.  A  distinguishing 
mark  or  device  adopted  by  a  manufacturer  and 
impressed  on  his  goods,  labels,  etc.,  to  indicate 
the  origin  or  manufacturer;  in  law,  a  particu- 
lar mark  or  symbol  which  is  used  by  a  person 
for  the  purpose  of  denoting  that  the  article  to 
which  or  to  packages  of  which  it  is  aflBxed  is 
sold  or  manufactured  by  him  or  by  his  author- 
ity, or  used  as  a  name  or  sign  for  his  place  of 
business  to  indicate  that  he  carries  on  his  busi- 
ness at  that  particular  place,  and  which  by 
priority  of  adoption  and  more  or  less  exclusive 
use,  or  by  government  sanction  and  registra- 
tion, is  recognized  and  protectable  as  his  prop- 
erty. In  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  other 
countries  the  registration  and  protection  of  trade-marks 
are  provided  for  by  statute.  The  earliest  trade-marks  ap- 
pear to  have  been  those  which  were  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper,  and  which  are  known  as  water-marks.  Of 
these  the  most  ancient  known  appears  on  a  document 
bearing  the  date  1351 — that  is,  shortly  after  the  invention 
of  the  art  of  making  paper  from  linen  rags.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  law  to  the  owners 
of  trade-marks  is  in  the  injustice  done  to  one  whose  trade 
has  acquired  favor  with  the  public  if  competitors  are  al- 
lowed, by  colorable  imitation  of  methods  first  adopted 
and  continuously  used  by  him  for  making  his  products 
recognizable,  to  induce  intending  purchasers  to  take 
their  goods  instead  of  his.  The  same  kind  of  protection 
is  therefore  given,  within  just  limits,  to  style  and  color  of 
package  and  lahel  as  to  specific  symbols.— Music  trade- 
mark, the  official  mark  of  the  United  States  Board  of 
Music  Trade.  It  consists  of  a  star  inclosing^  a  numeral 
which  indicates  the  retail  price  of  the  piece  in  dimes. — 
Trade-Marks  Act,  a  British  statute  of  1862  (26  and  26 
Vict.,  c.  88)  to  prevent  the  fraudulent  marking  of  mer- 
chandise, the  forging  or  altering  of  trade-marks,  etc. 

trademaster  (trad'mas''ter),  n.  One  who  teaches 

others  in  some  trade  or  mechanical  art ;  a  man 

who  instructs  boys  in  some  kind  of  handicraft. 

In  our  prisons  the  schoolmaster  and  the  trademaster 

take  the  place  of  the  executioner. 

Nineteenth  Centary,  XXIV.  769. 

trade-name  (trad'nam),  n.  A  name  invented 
or  adopted  as  the  specific  name  or  designation 
of  some  article  of  commerce. 

trader  (tra'dSr),  n.  [<  trade'^  +  -eri.]  1.  One 
who  is  engaged  in  trade  or  commerce;  one 
whose  business  is  buying  and  selling,  or  barter; 
one  whose  vocation  it  is  to  buy  and  sell  again 
personal  property  for  gain,  in  the  law  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  insolvency  much  discussion  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  term  has  resulted  from  the  fact  that  several  systems 
of  such  laws  have  applied  different  rules  to  traders,  or 
merchants  and  traders,  from  those  applicable  to  other 
persons.  See  merchant. 
Traders  riding  to  London  with  fat  purses, 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  L  2. 141. 

A  butcher  who  kills  only  such  cattle  as  he  has  reared 
himself  is  not  a  trader;  but  if  he  buy  them  and  kill 
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them  and  sell  them  with  a  view  to  profit,  he  is  a  trader. 
.  .  .  Any  general  definition  of  the  word  trader  would  fail 
to  suit  all  cases.  Each  case  has  its  peculiarities.  We  are 
to  look  to  the  object  to  be  attained  by  the  requirement 
that  the  trader  shall  keep  a  cash  book. 

Peters,  C.  J.,  76  Mahie,  499. 

2.  A  vessel  employed  regularly  in  any  particu- 
lar trade,  whether  foreign  or  coasting:  as,  au 
East  Indian  trader;  a  coasting  trader.— roat 
trader.  See  post-trader.— JLoova  trader,  a  member  of 
the  (New  York)  stock-exchange  who  buys  and  sells  stocks 
on  the  floor  of  the  exchange  for  his  own  account  and 
not  for  a  client,  and  without  the  intervention  of  another 
broker ;  a  broker  who  is  his  own  client. 

Tradescantia  (trad-es-kan'shia),  n.  [Nli.  (Lin- 
nsBus,  1737),  named  sdteTJohn'Tradescant  (died 
about  1638),  gardener  to  Charles  I.  of  England.] 
A  genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  type  of 
the  tribe  Tradeseantiese  in  the  order  Commelina- 
cese.  It  is  characterized  by  flowers  in  sessile  or  panicled 
fascicles  within  the  base  of  complicate  floral  leaves,  by 
anther-cells  commonly  on  the  margins  of  a  broadish  con- 
nective, and  by  a  three-celled  ovary  with  two  ovules  in 
each  cell.  There  are  about  32  species,  all  American,  both 
northern  and  tropical.  They  are  perennial  herbs  with 
simple  or  somewhat  branched  stems  of  much  variety  in 
leaf  and  habit.  The  fascicles  of  the  inflorescence  resem- 
ble compact  umbels,  but  are  centrifugal ;  they  are  either 
loosely  or  densely  panicled,  or,  as  in  J\  Virginiea,  are  re- 
duced to  a  single  fascicle.  The  species  are  known  as  spi- 
derwort  (which  see) ;  three  or  four  occur  within  the  United 
States,  of  which  T.  Virginiea  is  widely  distributed  and 
is  often  cultivated  in  gardens ;  two  others  are  southern  — 
T.  rosea  and  T.  Floridana.  Several  species  are  cultivated 
under  glass,  as  T.  discolor,  a  white-flowered  evergreen  with 
leaves  purple  beneath,  and  T.  zebrina,  a  trailing  South 
American  perenniaL    See  wandering-jew. 

tradesfolk  (tradz'fok),  n.  pi.  [<  trades,  poss. 
of  traded,  +  follc.'\  People  employed  in  trade ; 
tradespeople. 

By  his  advice  victuallers  and  tradesfolk  would  soon  get 
all  the  money  of  the  kingdom  into  their  hands.        Siff^ft. 

tradesman  (tradz'man),  n. ;  pi.  tradesmen 
(-men).     [<  traders,  pbss.  of  traded  +  man.'] 

1.  A  person  engaged  in  trade ;  a  shopkeeper. 

There's  one  of  Lentulus'  bawds 
Runs  up  and  down  the  shops,  tlirough  every  street. 
With  money  to  corrupt  the  poor  artificers 
And  needy  tradesmen  to  their  aid. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  v.  6. 

2.  A  man  having  a  trade  or  handicraft ;  a  me- 
chanic. 

tradespeople  (tradz'pe'''pl),  n.  pi.  [<  trade's, 
poss.  of  traded,  +  people.]  People  employed  in 
the  various  trades. 

trades-union  (tradz'ii'''nyon),  n.  [<  trades,  pi. 
of  trade\  +  union.  Cf.  trade-union.]  Same  as 
trade-union.    See  etymology  of  trade-union. 

Their  notion  of  Heform  was  a  confused  combination  of 
rick-burners,  trades-unions,  Nottingham  riots,  and  in  gen- 
eral whatever  required  the  calling  out  of  the  yeomanry. 
George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  Introd. 

trades-unionism  (tradz'ii"nyon-izm),  n.  [< 
trades-union  +  -ism.]    Same  as  trade-unionism. 

trades-unionist  (tradz'u"nyon-ist),  n.  [< 
trades-union  -f  -dst.]    Same  as  trade-unionist. 

tradeswoman  (tradz'wum'''an),  n. ;  pi.  trades- 
women (-wim^en).  [<  trade's,  poss.  of  traded, 
+  woman.]  A  woman  who  trades  or  is  skilled 
in  trade. 

trade-union  (trad'ii'''nyon),  n.  [<  traded  +  union. 
Though  the  words  are  used  synonymously,  trade- 
union  differs  both  in  extent  of  meaning  and  ety- 
mologically  from  trades^nion  (<  trades,  pi.  of 
trade'^,  +  union),  which  prop,  means  a  union  of 
men  of  several  trades ;  a  trade-union  may  be  a 
union  of  men  of  a  single  trade  or  of  several 
trades.]  A  combination  of  workmen  of  the 
same  trade  or  of  several  allied  trades  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  by  united  action  the  most 
favorable  conditions  as  regards  wages,  hours 
of  labor,  etc.,  for  its  members,  every  member 
contributing  a  stated  sum,  to  be  used  primarily 
for  the  support  of  those  members  who  seek  to 
enforce  their  demands  by  striking,  and  also  as 
a  benefit  fund. 

Trade-UTdons  are  the  successors  of  the  old  Gilds. 

English  GUds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Int.,  p.  clxv. 
Trade  Unions  are  combinations  for  regulating  the  rela- 
tions between  workmen  and  masters,  workmen  and  work- 
men, or  masters  and  masters,  or  for  imposing  restrictive 
conditions  on  the  conduct  of  any  industry  or  business. 

Emsyo.  Brit.,  XXIII.  499. 

Trade-union  Act,  an  English  statute  of  1871  (34  and  35 
Vict.,  c.  31),  afterward  amended,  which  recognizes  trade- 
unions  as  lawful,  and  prescribes  regulations  lor  them. 
trade-unionism  (trad'u'''nygn-izm),  n.  [< 
trade-union  +  -wm.]  The  practice  of  combin- 
ing, as  workers  in  the  same  trade  or  in  allied 
trades,  for  mutual  support  and  protection,  es- 
pecially for  the  regulation  of  wages,  hours  of 
labor,  etc. ;  also,  trade-unions  collectively. 
Also  trades-unionism. 
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The  leading  aims  of  all  trade  uniomism  are  to  increase 
wages  and  to  diminish  the  labour  by  which  it  is  needful 
to  earn  them,  and  further  to  secure  a  more  equal  distribu- 
tion of  worls  among  the  workmen  in  any  given  trade  than 
would  be  the  case  under  a  regime  of  unrestricted  compe- 
tition- Sncye.  Brit.,  XXin.  501. 

trade-unionist  (trad'u"uyon-ist),  n.  [<  trade- 
union  +  -ist.2  A  membeif  of  a  trade-union; 
one  who  favors  the  system  of  trade-unions. 
Also  trades-unionist. 

Misapprehension  on  the  part  of  socialists,  as  well  as  of 
trade  uwioniets  and  other  partisans  of  labor  against  capi- 
tal. J.  S.  Mill,  Socialism. 
trade-wind  (trad'wind),  n.  [<  traded,  2,  -1-  loind^. 
Cf.  to  blow  trade,  under  trade'i^.^  A  wind  that 
blows  in  a  regular  trade  or  course — that  is, 
continually  in  the  same  direction.  Trade-winds, 
or  specifically  the  trade-winds,  prevail  over  the  oceans  in 
the  equatorial  regions,  from  about  30°  N.  latitude  to  30° 
S.  latitude,  blowing  in  each  hemisphere  toward  the  ther- 
mal equator,  but  being  deflected  into  northeasterly  and 
southeasterly  winds  respectively  by  the  earth's  rotation. 
Over  the  land  the  greater  friction;  irregular  temperature- 
gradients,  and  local  disturbances  of  all  kinds  combine 
to  interrupt  their  uniformity.  The  trade-winds  form  a 
part  of  the  general  system  of  atmospheric  circulation 
arising  from  the  permanent  difference  in  temperature 
between  equatorial  and  polar  regions.  By  the  greater 
heating  of  the  torrid  zone  the  air  is  expanded,  occasion- 
ing a  diminished  density  of  the  surface-layer  and  an  in- 
crease of  pressure  at  high  levels,  which  produce  a  ten- 
dency for  the  air  to  flow  oft  toward  the  poles  on  either 
side.  This  overflow  reduces  the  atmospheric  pressure 
near  the  equator,  and  increases  It  in  the  higher  lati- 
tudes to  which  the  current  flows.  These  conditions, 
therefore,  give  rise  to  two  permanent  currents  in  each 
hemisphere  —  a  lower  one,  the  trade-mnd,  blowing  from 
near  the  tropics  to  the  thermal  equator,  and  an  upper 
one,  the  anti-trade,  flowing  from  the  equator  to  about  the 
thirtieth  parallel  of  latitude,  where  it  descends,  producing 
there  the  calms  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  and  continues 
northward  or  southward,  according  to  the  hemisphere,  as 
a  surface-current  with  a  component  of  motion  to  the  east- 
ward, arising  from  the  earth's  rotation.  In  the  northern 
hemisphere  these  anti-trades  are  much  interrupted  by  ir- 
regular temperature-gradients  over  the  great  continents 
and  by  cyclonic  storms ;  but  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
where  these  disturbances  are  less,  the  anti-trades  attain 
such  a  force  as  to  give  the  name  of  "  the  roaring  forties  " 
to  the  belt  of  latitude  where  they  are  chiefly  felt.  On 
their  equatorial  side  the  trade-winds  die  out  in  a  belt  of 
calms,  which  varies  in  breadth,  in  different  seasons  and 
different  longitudes,  from  160  to  600  miles.  In  March  the 
center  of  the  calm-belt  is  approximately  at  the  equator, 
while  in  summer  it  rises  in  some  longitudes  to  8°  or  9°  N. 
latitude.  The  trade-wind  zones  in  all  oceans  change  their 
position  with  the  season,  moving  to  the  northward  from 
March  to  midsummer,  and  southward  from  September  to 
March,  the  range  of  oscillation  being  from  200  to  600 
miles.  During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  the  equa- 
torial limit  of  the  northeast  trade  in  the  Atlantic  lies  in  a 
higher  latitude  near  the  west  coast  of  Africa  than  it  does 
further  to  the  westward  until  the  fortieth  meridian  is 
parsed,  where  the  limit  again  recedes  from  the  equator. 
From  October  to  December,  however,  the  .North  Atlantic 
trade-wind  extends  to  its  lowest  latitude  on  the  African 
coast.  On  the  eastern  side  of  each  ocean  the  polar  limit 
of  the  trade-wind  extends  furthest  from  the  equator,  and 
blows  most  directly  toward  it :  thus,  on  the  coast  of  Por- 
tugal and  on  the  osastof  California,  the  trade- wind  reaches 
far  north  of  the  tropics,  the  extension  of  it  being  often  felt 
as  far  north  as  latitude  40°,  and  it  is  frequently  felt  as  a 
north  wind.  Toward  the  western  part  of  each  ocean  the 
trade-wind  becomes  more  easterly,  often  prevailing  due 
east  for  many  days.  The  trade-wind  attains  its  greatest 
strength  in  the  South  Indian  ocean,  which  is  called  the 
"  heart  of  the  trades  ";  in  the  Pacific  it  does  not  blow  with 
either  the  strength  or  the  constancy  that  it  has  in  the  At- 
lantic ;  and  in  parts  of  the  South  Pacific  it  is  frequently 
interrupted  by  westerly  winds,  which  prevail  through  the 
summer,  and  sometimes  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  The  region  of  high  pressure  at  the  tropics  is  in  the 
form  of  great  anticyclones  extending  in  an  east  and  west 
direction,  and  having  shifting  boundaries  and  variable 
gradients.  As  a  consequence,  the  strength,  and  in  some 
regions  the  direction,  of  the  trades  are  subject  to  consid- 
erable variations.  In  general,  the  regions  of  the  trade- 
winds  have  a  scanty  rainfall,  for  cyclones  do  not  occur 
except  in  limited  areas  and  at  definite  seasons ;  and  con- 
vection-currents, although  frequently  covering  the  sky 
with  a  small  detached  cloud  known  as  trade  eumvlm,  are 
generally  insufilcient  to  produce  rain. 

Thus  to  the  Eastern  wealth  through  storms  we  go. 
But  now,  the  Cape  once  doubled,  fear  no  more; 
A  constant  trade-vrind  will  securely  blow. 
And  gently  lay  us  on  the  spicy  shore. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabuis,  st.  304. 

trading  (tra'ding),  a.     [Ppr.  of  traded,  «.]     If. 
Moving  in  a  steady  course  or  current.    [Bare.] 
They  on  the  trading  flood  .  .  . 
Ply,  stemming  nightly  toward  the  pole. 
"  so.,  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  640. 

2.  Carrying  on  commerce;  engaged  in  trade: 
as,  a  trading  company.— 3.  Given  to  corrupt 
bargains;  venal. 

What  in  him  was  only  a  sophistical  self-deception,  or  a 

mere  illusion  of  dangerous  self-love,  might  have  been,  by 

the  common  herd  of  trading  politicians,  used  as  the  cover 

for  every  low,  and  despicable,  and  unprincipled  artifice. 

Brougham,  Hist.  Sketches,  Cannmg. 

tradiometer  (tra-di-om'e-ter),  n.  A  species 
of  dynamometer  for  determining  the  draft  of 
vehicles,  plows,  mowing-machines,  etc.  In  one 
form  the  draft  is  applied  to  a  kind  of  spring  sbale  inter- 
posed between  the  draft^animal  or  propellmg  machme 
•    40,'? 
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and  the  vehicle,  plow,  etc.,  the  extension  of  the  spring 
denoting  the  draft.  Other  more  refined  forms  have  been 
invented.  One  of  these,  by  a  tracing-point  moved  accord- 
ing to  the  pull,  marks  a  curve  on  a  disk,  by  which  a  varia- 
ble draft  is  indicated. 
tradition  (tra-dish'on),,».  [<  ME.  tradioion,  < 
OP.  tradieion,  F.  tradition  =  Pr.  tradition  = 
Sp.  tradieion  =  Pg.  tradigSo  =  It.  tradigione,  < 
L.  traditio{n-),  a  giving  up,  a  surrender,  deliv- 
ery, tradition,  <  tradere,  pp.  traditus,  deliver,  < 
trans,  over,  +  dare,  give :  see  date^.  Cf.  treason, 
a  doublet  of  tradition.']  1.  The  act  of  handing 
over  something  in  a  formal  legal  manner;  the 
act  of  delivering  into  the  hands  of  another;  de- 
livery. 

The  covenant  is  God's  justifying  instrument,  as  signi- 
fying his  donative  consent ;  and  baptism  is  the  instrument 
of  it,  by  solemn  investiture  or  tradition. 

Baxter,  Life  of  Faith,  iii.  8. 

As  a  private  conveyance.  Mancipation  was  extremely 
clumsy,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  a  great  advantage  to 
Soman  society  when  this  ancient  conveyance  was  first 
subordinated  to  Tradition  or  simple  delivery,  and  finally 
superseded  by  it.     Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  352. 

2.  The  handing  down  of  opinions,  doctrines, 
practices,  rites,  and  customs  from  ancestors 
to  posterity ;  the  transmission  of  any  opinion 
or  practice  ftom  forefathers  to  descendants  or 
from_  one  generation  to  another,  by  oral  com- 
munication, without  written  memorials. 

Say  what  you  will  against  Traditum;  we  know  the  Sig- 
nification of  Words  by  nothing  but  Tradition. 

Selden,  Table-Talk-,  p.  111. 

It  is  not  true  that  written  history  is  a  mere  tradition  of 
falsehoods,  assumptions,  and  illogical  deductions,  of  what 
the  writers  believed  rather  than  of  what  they  knew,  and 
of  what  they  wished  to  have  believed  rather  than  what 
was  true.  Stiibbs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  76. 

3.  A  statement,  opinion,  or  belief,  or  a  body  of 
statements  or  opinions  or  beliefs,  that  has  been 
handed  down  from  age  to  age  by  oral  communi- 
cation ;  knowledge  or  belief  transmitted  with- 
out the  aid  of  written  memorials. 

Koselayn  is  a  place  where  are  the  Cisterns  called  Solo- 
mon's, supposed,  according  to  the  common  tradition  here- 
abouts, to  have  been  made  by  that  great  King,  as  a  part 
of  his  recompence  to  King  Hiram. 

Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  60. 

Nobody  can  make  a  tradition;  it  takes  a  century  to 
make  it.  Hawthorne,  Septimius  Felton,  p.  111. 

4.  (a)  In  theol.,  that  body  of  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline supposed  to  have  been  revealed  or  com- 
manded by  God,  but  not  committed  to  writing, 
and  therefore  not  incorporated  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. According  to  the  Pharisees,  when  Moses  was  on 
Mount  Sinai  two  sets  of  laws  were  delivered  to  him  by  God, 
one  of  which  was  recorded,  while  the  other  was  handed 
down  from  father  to  son,  and  miraculously  kept  uncor- 
rupted  to  their  day.  These  are  the  traditions  referred  to 
in  Mat.  xv.  2  and  other  parallel  passages.  Roman  Catholic 
theologians  maintain  that  much  of  Christ's  oral  teaching 
not  committed  to  writing  by  the  immediate  disciples  has 
been  preserved  in  the  church,  and  that  this  instruction, 
together  with  that  subsequently  afforded  to  the  church  by 
the  direct  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit — all  of  which  is  m 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  the  decrees  of 
councils,  and  the  decretals  of  the  Popes — constitutes  a 
body  of  tradition  as  truly  divine,  and  therefore  as  truly  au- 
thoritative, as  the  Scriptures  themselves  (JL.  Abbott,  Diet. 
Rel.  Knowledge).  Anglican  theologians,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  acknowledging  tradition  recorded  in  ancient 
writers  as  of  more  or  less  authority  in  interpretation  of 
Scripture  and  in  questions  of  church  polity  and  ceremo- 
nies, do  not  coordinate  it  with  Scripture. 

Why  do  thy  disciples  transgress  the  tradition  of  the 
elders  ?  for  they  wash  not  their  hands  when  they  eat  bread. 

Mat.  XV.  2. 

The  authority  for  this  endless,  mechanical  religionism 
was  the  commands  or  traditums  of  the  Fathers,  handed 
down  from  the  days  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  but  ascribed 
with  pioua  exaggeration  to  the  Almighty,  who,  it  was  said, 
had  delivered  them  orally  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai. 

C.  QeHne,  Life  of  Christ,  II.  205. 

By  apostolical  traditions  are  understood  such  points  of 
Catholic  belief  and  practice  as,  not  committed  to  writing 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  have  come  down  in  an  unbroken 
series  of  oral  delivery,  and  varied  testimony,  from  the 
apostolic  ages.  Faith  oj  Catlwlics,  II.  387. 

(6)  In  Mohammedanism,  the  words  and  deeds  of 
Mohammed  (and  to  some  extent  of  his  compan- 
ions), not  contained  in  the  Koran,  but  handed 
down  for  a  time  orally,  and  then  recorded. 
They  are  called  hadteh, '  sayings,"  or  oftener  iunna, '  cus- 
toms,' and  they  constitute  a  very  large  body,  and  have 
given  rise  to  an  immense  literature.  By  their  acceptance 
or  non-acceptance  of  the  traditions  as  authoritative,  the 
Mohammedans  are  divided  into  Sunnitee  and  Shiites.  See 
Sunna,  Sunnite. 

5.  A  custom  handed  down  from  one  age  or  gen- 
eration to  another  and  having  acquired  almost 
the  force  of  law. 

The  tradition  is  that  a  President  [in  the  United  States] 
may  be  re-elected  once,  and  once  only. 

'  E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lecta.,  p.  381. 

6  In  the  fine  arts,  literature,  etc.,  the  accumu- 
lated experience,  advance,  or  achievement  of 
the  past,  as  handed  down  by  predecessors  or  de- 
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rived  immediately  from  them  by  artists,  schools, 
or  writers— Tradition  Sunday,  Palm  Sunday:  so 
called  from  .the  fact  that  on  that  &y  the  Creed  was  for- 
merly  taught  to  candidates  for  baptism  on  Holy  Saturday. 
Eneye.  Diet. 
tradition  (tra-dish'gn),  v.  t.  [<  tradition,  ?!.] 
To  transmit  as  a  traJiition.     [Rare.] 

The  following  story  is  .  .  .  tradttioned  with  very  much 
credit  amongst  our  English  Catholics. 

Fuller.  (Imp.  Diet.) 
traditional  (tra-dish'on-al),  a.  [=  F.  tradi- 
tionnel  =  Sp.  t*g.  trddicional,  <  ML.  traditio- 
nalis,  of  tradition,  <  L.  traditio{n-),  tradition : 
see  tradition.']  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  de- 
rived from  tradition ;  communicated  from  an- 
cestors to  descendants  by  word  of  mouth  only ; 
transmitted  from  age  to  age  without  writing; 
founded  on  reports  nothavmg  the  authenticity 
or  value  of  historical  evidence;  consisting  of 
traditions. 

Mr.  TuUiver  was,  on  the  whole,  a  man  of  safe  traditional 
opinions.  Oeorge  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  i.  3. 

While  in  the.course  of  civilization  written  law  tends  to 
replace  traditAmal  usage,  the  replacement  never  becomes 
complete.  ff.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  SocioL,  §  529. 

2.  Observant  of  tradition,  in  any  sense ;  regu- 
lated by  accepted  models  or  traditions,  irre- 
spective of  independently  deduced  principles; 
conventional. 

Card.  God  in  heaven  forbid 

We  should  infringe  the  holy  privilege 
Of  blessed  sanctuary !  .  .  . 

Buck.  You  are  too  senseless-obstinate,  my  lord. 
Too  ceremonious  and  traditional. 

Shale.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  1.  46. 

traditionalism  (tra-dish'ou-al-izm),  n.  [=  Sp. 
tradidonalismo ;  as  traditional  +  -ism.]  Strict- 
ly, a  system  of  philosophy  in  which  all  religious 
knowledge  is  reduced  to  belief  in  truth  commu- 
nicated by  revelation  from  God,  and  received 
by  traditional  instruction ;  popularly,  the  habit 
of  basing  religious  convictions  on  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority  and  the  traditional  belief  of  the 
church,  not  on  an  independent  study  of  the 
Scripture,  or  an  independent  exercise  of  the 
reason ;  adherence  to  tradition  as  an  authority. 

traditionalist  (tra-dish'on-al-ist),  n.  [=  Sp. 
tradidonalista;  a,s  traditional  +  -ist.]  Ctae  who 
holds  to  the  authority  of  tradition. 

traditionalistic  (tra-dish'''on-a-lis'tik),  a.  [< 
traditional  +  4st  +  -ie.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
characterized  by  traditionalism. 

De  Bonald  .  .  .  was  the  chief  of  the  so-called  tradition- 
alistic school,  the  leading  dogma  of  which  was  the  divine 
creation  of  language. 

Ueberweg,  Hist.  Philos.  (trans.),  II.  339. 

traditionality  (tra-dish-g-narj-ti),  n.  [<  tra- 
ditional +  -ity.]  T^raditio'ual  principle  or  opin- 
ion.   [Rare.] 

Many  a  man  doing  loud  work  in  the  world  stands  only 
on  some  thin  traditionality,  conventionality. 

Carlyle.    (Imp.  Diet.y 

traditionally  (tra-dish'on-al-i),  adv.    In  a  tra- 
ditional manner ;  by  transmission  f rortl  father 
to  son  or  from  age  to  age ;  according  to  tradi- 
tion; as  a  tradition;  in  or  by  tradition. 
Time-worn  rules,  that  them  suffice, 
Learned  from  their  sires,  traditionally  wise. 

Lowell,  Agassiz,  ii.  1. 

traditionarily  (tra-dish'on-a-ri-li),  ad^v.    In  a 
traditionary  manner;  by  tradition. 
traditionary  (tra-dish'gn-a-ri),  a.  and  n.     [= 
F.  traditionnavre ;  as  tradition  +  -ary.]    I.  a. 
Same  as  traditional. 

Decayed  our  old  traditionary  lore. 

Scott,  Vision  of  Don  Rodericl^  Int.,  st.  8. 

II.  n. ;  pi.  traditionaries  (-riz).  One  who  ac- 
knowledges the  authority  of  traditions. 

traditioner  (tra-dish'gn-er),  n.  [<  tradition  + 
-er^.]     A  traditionist.  ■ 

traditionist  (tra-dish'gn-ist),  n.  [<  tradition  -¥■ 
-ist.]  One  who  makes  or  adjheres  to  tradition ; 
a  passer-on  of  old  habits,  opinions,  etc. 

As  the  people  are  faithful  traditioniets,  repeating  the 
words  of  their  forefathers,  .  .  .  they  are  the  most  certain 
antiquaries ;  and  their  oral  knowledge  and  their  ancient 
observances  often  elucidate  many  an  archaeological  ob- 
scurity. I.  lyisraeli.  Amen,  of  Lit.,  1. 172. 

traditive  (trad'i-tiv),  a.  [<  OF.  traditif;  as  L. 
traditus,  pp.  of  tradere,  deliver  (see  tradition), 
+  -ive.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  based  on  tra- 
dition; traditional. 

We  cannot  disbelieve  traditive  doctrine,  ...  if  it  be 
infallibly  proved  to  us  that  tradition  is  an  infallible  guide. 
Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  IL  334. 
Traditive  systems  grow  up  in  a  course  of  generations. 

Gladstone. 

traditor  (trad'i-tor),  n.;  L. pi.  traditores  (trad-i- 
to'rez).  [<  L.  traditor,  one  who  gives  up  or  over, 
a  traitor,  <  tradere,  give  up,  surrender:  see  tra- 
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diUon.  Cf .  traitor,  a  doublet  of  traditor.']  One 
of  those  early  Christians  who,  in  time  of  perse- 
cution, gave  up  to  the  officers  of  the  law  the 
Scriptures,  or  any  of  the  holy  vessels,  or  the 
names  of  their  brethren. 

There  were  In  the  Church  itself  Traditors  content  to  de- 
liver up  the  books  ol  God  by  composition,  to  the  end  their 
own  lives  might  be  spared.    Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  62. 

tradotto  (tra-dot'to),  a.  [It.,  pp.  of  tradurre, 
transpose :  see  traAuee.']  In  music,  transposed ; 
arranged. 

tradrillet,  n.  Same  as  iredille.  Lamh,  Mrs.  Bat- 
tle on  Whist. 

traduce  (tra-dus'),  «.  <.;  pret.  and  pp.  traduced, 
ppr.  traducing.  [=  F.  traduire  =  Sp.  tradiicir  = 
Pg.  traduzir  =  It.  tradwrre,  transfer,  translate, 

<  Li._  traducere,  bring  or  carry  over,  lead  along, 
exhibit  as  a  spectacle,  display,  disgrace,  dis- 
honor, transfer,  derive,  also  train,  propagate, 

<  trans,  across,  -I-  ducere,  lead:  see  duct.  Cf. 
transducUon.'i    If.  To  pass  along;  transmit. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  parents  to  traduce  holiness  to 
their  children.  Bp.  Hall,  The  Angel  and  Zachary. 

From  these  only  the  race  of  perfect  animals  were  prop- 
agated, and  traduced  over  the  earth.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

To  this  it  is  offered  that  the  Soul  traduced  is  from  the 
woman  only.  Evelyn,  True  Eeligion,  1. 167. 

2t.  To  transfer;  translate;  arrange  under  an- 
other form. 

Oftentimes  theauctours  and  writers  are  dispraised,  not 
of  them  that  can  traduce  and  compose  workes,  but  of 
theim  that  cannot  vnderstande  theim,  and  yet  lesse  reade 
theim.  Golden  Bake,  Prol.    (^Ilicliardson.) 

St.  To  hold  up;  exhibit;  expose;  represent. 

For  means  of  employment,  that  which  is  most  traduced 
to  contempt  is  that  the  government  of  youth  is  common- 
ly allotted  to  them.    Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i. 

The  removing  of  Liturgie  he  traduces  to  be  don  onely  as 
a  thing  plausible  to  the  People. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xvi. 
4.  To  misrepresent;  hold  up  or  expose  to 
ridicule  or  calumny;  defame;  calunmiate; 
vilify. 

If  I  am 
Tradwxd  by  ignorant  tongues,  ...  let  me  say 
'Us  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake 
That  virtue  must  go  through. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  2.  72. 

5t.  To  draw  aside  from  duty;  lead  astray; 
seduce. 

I  can  never  forget  the  weakness  of  the  traduced  sol- 
diers. Beau,  and  Fl.  {Imp.  Diet.) 
=Stii.  4.  D^ame,  Calumniate,  etc.  See  asperse. 
traancement  (tra-dus'ment),  n.  [<  traduce  + 
-ment.']  The  act' of  traducing;  misrepresenta- 
tion; defamation;  calumny;  obloquy. 

Kome  must  know 
The  value  of  her  own ;  'twere  a  concealment 
Worse  than  a  theft,  no  lesa  than  a  traducemffnt, 
To  hide  your  doings.  Shak.,  Cor.,  L  9.  22. 

traducent  (tra-du'sent),  a.  [<  L.  traducen(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  traducere,  traduce :  see  traduce.']  Slan- 
dering; slanderous.     [Bare.] 

traducer  (tra-dii'ser),  n.  One  who  traduces,  in 
any  sense;  especially,  a  slanderer;  a  calum- 
niator. 

He  found  both  spears  and  arrows  in  the  mouths  of  his 
traducers.  Bp.  Hall,  Balm  of  Oilead,  v.  2. 

traducian  (tra-dii'shian),  n.  [<  LL.  traducia- 
nus,  <  L.  traiux,  a  branch  or  layer  of  a  vine 
trained  for  propagation,  <  traducere,  lead  along, 
train,  propagate :  see  tradueeS]  In  theol.,  a  be- 
liever in  traduoianism. 

traducianism  (tra-du'shian-izm),  n.  [<  tra- 
duoian  +  -ism.]  In  theoL,  the  doctrine  that 
both  the  body  and  the  soul  of  man  are  propa- 
gated, as  opposed  to  creationism,  which  regards 
every  soul  as  a  new  creation  out  of  nothing. 
Also  called  generationism. 

The  theory  of  Traducianimn  maintains  that  both  the 
soul  and  body  of  the  individual  man  are  propagated.  It 
refers  the  creative  act  mentioned  in  Gen.  i.  27  to  the  hu- 
man nature,  or  race,  and  not  to  a  single  individual  mere- 
ly. It  considers  the  work  of  creating  mankind  de  nihilo 
as  entirely  completed  upon  the  sixth  day ;  and  that  since 
itoat  sixth  day  the  Creator  has,  in  this  world,  exerted  no 
strictly  creative  energy. 

Shedd,  Hist.  Christian  Doctrine,  n.  13. 

traducianist  (tra-du'shian-ist),  n.  [<  tradu- 
cian  +  -ist.]    A  tradncian.    Imp.  Diet. 

traducible  (tra-du'si-bl),  a.  [<  traduce  + 
-ible.]  If.  Capable  of  being  derived,  trans- 
mitted, or  propagated. 

Though  oral  tradition  might  be  a  competent  discoverer 
of  the  original  of  a  kingdom,  yet  such  a  tradition  were  in- 
competent without  written  monuments  to  derive  to  us  the 
original  laws,  because  they  are  of  a  complex  nature,  and 
therefore  not  orally  traduinble  to  so  great  a  distance  of 
ages.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  Capable  of  being  traduced  or  maligned. 
Imp.  Diet. 
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traducingly  (tra-du'slng-li),  adv.  In  a  tradu- 
cing or  defamatory  manner;  slanderously;  by 
way  of  defamation.  Imp.  Diet. 
traductf  (tra-dukf),  V.  t.  [<  L.  traductus,  pp.  of 
<rad«tcere,.lead  along,  derive:  see  traduce.]  To 
derive  or  deduce ;  also,  to  transmit ;  propagate. 
No  Boul'of  man  from  seed  traducted  is. 

Dr.  H.  Mare,  Prse-existency  of  the  Soul,  st.  91. 

traductt  (tra-dukf),  ».     [<  L.  traductus,  pp.  of 
traducere,  transfer:  see  traduce.]    That  which 
is  transferred  or  translated ;  a  translation. 
The  Traduct  may  exceed  the  OriginaL 

Howell,  Letters,  ii.  47. 

traduction  (tra-duk'shon),  n.  [<  F.  traduction 
=  Pr.  traductib  =  Sp.  iraduecion  =  Pg.  traduc- 
gdo  =  It.  tradueione,  translation,  <  L.  traduc- 
tio(n-),  <  traducere,  pp.  traductus,  lead  across, 
transfer,  propagate:  see  traduce.]  If.  Deriva- 
tion from  one  of  the  same  kind;  propagation; 
reproduction;  transmission;  inheritance. 

If  by  traduction  came  thy  mind. 

Our  wonder  is  the  less  to  find 

A  soul  so  charming  from  a  stock  so  good ; 

Thy  father  was  transfus'd  into  t^  blood. 

Dryden,  To  Mrs.  Anne  Killigrew,  1.  23. 

St.  Tradition;  transmission  from  one  to  an- 
other. 

Traditional  communication  and  traduction  of  truths. 

Sir  M.  Hale. 
8.  The  act  of  giving  origin  to  a  soul  by  procrea- 
tion.   Comp&Te  ^adudanism. 

A  third  sort  would  have  the  soul  of  man  (as  of  other  liv- 
ing creatures)  to  be  propagated  by  the  seminal  traduction 
of  the  natursd  parents  successively,  from  the  first  person 
and  womb  that  ever  conceived. 

Evelyn,  True  Eeligion,  1. 149. 

4t.  Translation  from  one  language  into  an- 
other; a  translation. 

Those  translators  .  .  .  that  effect 
Their  word-for-word  traductions,  where  they  lose 
The  free  grace  of  their  natural  dialect, 
And  shame  their  authors  with  a  forced  gloss. 

Chapman,  Homer,  To  the  Reader,  L  104. 

The  verbal  tradujAion  of  him  into  Latin  prose,  than 
which  nothing  seems  more  raving. 

CojMey,  Pindaric  Odes,  Fref. 

5.  Conveyance;  transportation;  act  of  trans- 
ferring: as,  "the  traduction  of  animals  from 
Europe  to  America  by  shipping,"  Sir  M.  Hale. 
[Rare.] — 6.  Transition.    [Bare.] 

The  reports  and  fugues  have  an  agreement  with  the  fig- 
ures in  rhetorick  of  repetition  and  traduction.        Bacon. 

traductive  (tra-duk'tiv),  a.    [<  L.  traductus, 

Ep.  of  traducere,  derive  (see  traduce),  +  -we.] 
leduoed  or  deducible ;  derivable.     [Rare.] 

I  speak  not  here  concerning  extrinsical  means  of  deter- 
mination, as  traductive  interpretations,  councils,  fathers 
popes,  and  the  like.    Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836)i  II.  328. 

Trafalgar  (tra-fal'gar),  n.  [So  called  with 
ref.  to  Trafalgar  (eitter  to  the  battle  or  to  the 
square  in  London  named  from  it).]  An  Eng- 
lish body  of  type,  smaller  than  canon,  equal  to 
the  American  44-point  or  meridian,  or  four 
lines  of  small  pica. 

traffic  (traf 'ik),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  traffleh,  traf- 
fike,  traffigue;  <  OP.  traflgue,  F.  trafic  =  Rr. 
trafec,  trafey  =  Sp.  trdfico,  trdfago  =  Pg.  tra- 
fico,  trafego  =  It.  traffico  (ML.  refl.  traffioum, 
traflca),  traffic;  origin  unknown.]  1.  An  in- 
terchange of  goods,  merchandise,  or  property 
of  any  kind  between  countries,  communities, 
or  individuals ;  trade ;  commerce. 

It  hath  in  solemn  synods  been  decreed  .  .  . 
To  admit  no  traffic  to  our  adverse  towns. 

Shak.,C.otE.,l.l.-iS. 

2.  The  coming  and  going  of  persons  or  the 
transportation  of  goods  along  a  line  of  travel, 
as  on  a  road,  railway,  canal,  or  steamship  route. 

Traffic  during  that  thirty-six  hours  was  entirely  sus- 
pended. T.  C.  Crawford,  English  Life,  p.  13. 

Hence — 3.  The  personsi  or  goods,  collectively, 
passing  or  carried  along  a  route  or  routes. — 4. 
Dealings;  intercourse. — 5t.  A  piece  of  busi- 
ness; a  transaction. 

The  fearful  passage  of  their  death-mark'd  love  .  .  . 

Is  now  the  two  hours'  traffic  of  our  stage. 

Sluik.,  E.  and  J.,  Prol. 

I  referre  you  then  to  the  Ambassages,  Letters,  Tra/- 
fques,  and  prohibition  of  Traffiques  .  .  .  which  happened 
in  the  time  of  king  Kichard  uie  2. 

HaMuyt's  Voyages,  To  the  Keader. 

6.  The  subject  of  traffic ;  commodities  mar- 
keted.    [Bare.] 

Youll  see  a  draggled  damsel,  here  and  there, 
From  Billingsgate  her  fishy  traffic  bear. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii  10. 
Through  traffic.    See  thro/ugW-. 
traffic  (traf'ik),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  trafficked,  ppr. 
[Early  mod.  E.  traffick,  traffike,  traf- 


tragacanth 

figne;  <  F.  trafiquer  =  Sp.  traficar,  traf  agar  = 
Pg.  traficar,  trafeguear  =  It.  trafficare  (ML.  refl. 
traficare,  trafficare),  traffic;  from  the  noun.] 

1.  in  trans.  1.  To  trade;  pass  goods  and  com- 
modities from  one  person  to  another  for  an 
equivalent  in  goods  or  money;  buy  and  sell 
wares  or  commodities ;  carry  on  commerce. 

Despair  to  gain  doth  traffic  oft  for  gaining. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  131. 

At  twentie  yeares  they  may  traffike,  buy,  sell,  and  cir- 

cumnent  all  they  can.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  193. 

2.  To  deal ;  have  business  or  dealings. 
It  is  a  greate  trauell  to  traffike  or  deale  with  furious, 

impatient,  and  men  of  euill  suffering,  for  that  they  are 

importable  to  serue,  and  of  conuersation  verie  perillous. 

Qvevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577),  p.  116. 

How  did  you  dare 
To  trade  and  traffic  with  Macbeth 
In  riddles  and  afiairs  of  death? 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iiL  S.  4. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  exchange  in  traffic ;  barter, 
or  buy  and  sell. 

In  affairs 
Of  princes,  subjects  cannot  traffic  rights 
Inherent  to  the  crown. 

Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  bargain;  negotiate;  arrange.     [Rare.] 

He  trafficked  the  return  of  E^ng  James. 

Drummond,  Hist.  James  I.,  p.  14.    (Latham.) 

traffickablet  (traf 'ik-a-bl),  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
traffiqiteable ;  <  traffi^(k)  +  -able.]  Capable  of 
being  disposed  of  in  traffic ;  marketable. 

Money  itself  is  not  onely  the  price  of  all  commodities 
in  all  civil  nations,  but  it  is  also,  in  some  cases,  a  traffigue- 
able  commodity.  Bp.  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  1. 1. , 

trafficker  (traf 'ik-6r),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  traf- 
ficker; <  traffic(,k)  +  -erl.]  One  who  traffics; 
one  who  carries  on  commerce;  a  merchant;  a 
trader:  often  used  in  a  derogatory  sense. 

Who  hath  taken  this  counsel  against  Tyre,  the  crown- 
ing city,  whose  merchants  are  princes,  whose  traffickers 
are  the  honourable  of  the  earth?  Isa.  xxiil.  8. 

His  Grace  of  Norfolk,  a  bon  vivant  surrounded  by  men 
who  kept  the  table  in  a  roar,  and  a  famous  traffi4^eer  in 
boroughs.  £.  Dowden,  Shelley,  I.  133. 

trafficless  (traf 'ik-les),  a.  [<  traffic  +  -less.] 
Destitute  of  traffic  or  trade.    Imp.  Diet. 

traffic-manager  (traf'ik-man"a,j-6r),  n.  The 
manager  of  the  Ixaffic  on  a  railway,  canal,  or 
the  like. 

traffic-return  (traf'ik-re-t6m*),  n.  A  period- 
ical statement  of  the  receipts  for  goods  and 
passengers  carried,  as  on  a  railway  or  canal. 

tragacanth  (trag'a-kanth),  n.  [Formerly  also 
dragagant,  also  diragant,  draganth  =  D.  Sw. 
Dan.  dragant,<.  OF.  diragagant,  dragacanthe,  dra- 
gant,  P.  tragacanthe  =  Sp.  tragacanto,  traga^ 
canta  =  Pg.  tragacanto  =  It.  tragacanta,  dra- 
gante,  gum,  Olt.  also  tragacante,  the  shrub,  <  L. 
tragacanthum,  also  corruptly  dragantum,  ML. 
also  tragagantum,  tragantam,  gum  tragacanth, 
<  tragaccmtha,  <  Gr.  rpccydKavSa,  rpayaKavBog,  a 
shrub  (Astragalus  gummifer)  producing  gum 
tragacanth;  lit.  'goat-thom,'<  T/Mij-oc,  a  goat,  + 
&Kav0a,  thorn.]  A  mucila^nous  substance,  the 
product  of  several  low,  spiny  shrubs  of  the  ge- 
nus Astragalus,  among 
them  A.  gummifer,  A. 
eriostyltts,  A.  adscen- 
dens,  A.  brachycalyx, 
and  A.  microcephalus, 
plants  found  ift  the 
mountains  of  Asia 
Minor  and  neighbor- 
ing lands.  The  gum  is 
not  a  secretion  of  the  sap, 
but  a  transformation  of  the 
cells  of  the  pith  and  medul- 
lairrays.  Itexudes through 
natural  fissures  and  through 
incisions,  forming  respec- 
tively vermicelli  and  leaf 
or  flake  tragacanth.  It  is 
without  smell,  and  nearly 
tasteless.  Its  characteris- 
tic, though  not  largest,  ele- 
ment is  bassorin.  In  water 
it  swells  and  disintegrates 

into  an  adhesive  paste,  but,  except  a  small  portion,  doea 
not  dissolve.  Tragacanth  is  emollient  and  demulcent, 
little  given  internally,  however,  on  account  of  its  insolu- 
bility. Its  chief  use  in  pharmacy  is  to  impart  firmness  to 
pills,  lozenges,  etc.  It  is  also  made  into  a  mucilage,  par- 
ticularly for  marbling  books,  and  is  used  as  a  stiffening  for 
crapes,  calicoes,  etc.  Also  called  gum  dragon,  dracanih, 
and  (frequently)  o«»i  tro^ocantA.— Aftlcan  tragacajlth. 
Same  as  Senegal  fra^ocaiitA.— Compound  powder  of 
tragacantli.  See  powder. — Hog-tragacanth,  variong 
mixtures  of  inferior  gums,  used  occasionally  in  marbling 
books.— Indian  tragacanth.  Same  as  Evteera  gum 
(see  gwinS),  which  includes,  besides  the  product  of  CocMo- 
spemmm  Gossypium,  that  of  Sterculia  urcns  and  proba- 
bly other  sterculias.— Senegal  tragacanth,  a  substance 
nearly  identical  with  the  Indian  tragacanth,  produced 
abundantly  by  Sterctdia  Tragacantha. 


Astragulus  frummiftr,  a  plant 
yielding  tragacanth. 


tragacantha 
tragacantha  (trag-a-kan'tha),  n.      [NL.:  see 

tragacanth.^    The  officinal  name  of  tragacanth. 
tragacaJlthin  (trag-a-kan'thin),  n.     [<  traga- 

cantli  + -m^.-\     Sa,Tae  a,B  bassorm.     Also  tra- 

ganthm. 
tragal  (tra'gal),  a.     [<  tragus  +  -alA    Of  or 

pertaining  to  the  tragus  of  the  ear. 
tragalism  (trag'a-Uzm),  n.     [<  Gr.  rpdyog,  a, 

^oat,  +  -al  +  4sm.2    Goatishness  from  high 

living;   salaoiouaness;   sensuality.     Quarterly 

Bev.     [Rare.]  .•       t.  a 

traganthin  (tra-gan'thin),  n.  Same  as  las- 
sorin. 

tragedian  (tra-je'di-an),  n.  [<  ME.  tragedmen, 
<  OF,  iragedien,  F.  tragidien  (ef .  It.  tragediante) ; 
as  tragedy  +  -an.']     X.  A  writer  of  tragedies. 

ktragedym—fii&i  is  to  seyn,  a  makere  of  ditees  that 
fiyhten  tragedies.  Chaucer,  Boetliius,  iii.  prose  6. 

Thence  what  the  lofiy  grave  tragedians  taught 
lu  chorus  or  iambic,  teachers  best 
Of  moral  prudence.  MUton,  P.  E.,  iv.  261. 

Admiration  may  or  may  not  properly  be  excited  by  tra- 
gedy, and  until  this  important  question  is  settled  the  name 
of  tragedian  may  be  at  pleasure  given  to  or  withheld  from 
the  author  of  "Eodogune"  [Comeille]. 

G.  Saintsbury,  Encyc.  Brit.,  TI.  420. 
2.  An  actor  of  tragedy ;  by  extension,  an  actor 
or  player  in  general. 

Those  you  were  wont  to  take  delight  In,  the  tragedians 
of  the  city.  Skak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  342. 
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Tragedie  is  for  to  seyn  a  certeyn  storie  .  .  . 
Of  hira  that  stood  in  greet  prosperitee. 
And  is  yfallen  out  of  heigh  degree 
Into  miserie,  and  endeth  wrecchedly. 
And  they  ben  versifyed  oomounly 
Of  six  feet,  which  men  clepe  exametrown. 
In  prose  eek  ben  endyted  many  oon. 
And  eek  in  metre,  in  many  a  sondry  wyse. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Monk's  Tale,  1.  85. 
Life  is  a  tragedy,  wherein  we  sit  as  spectators  a  while, 
and  then  act  our  own  part  in  it. 

Swift,  To  Mrs.  Moore,  Deo.  27, 1727. 
Over  what  tragedy  could  Lady  Jane  Grey  have  wept, 
over  what  comedy  could  she  have  smiled  ? 

Maeavlay,  Lord  Bacon. 

*  "^^''t.^,'*'*!  °'  Lammermoor,"  which  almost  goes  back 
to  jEsohylus  for  a  counterpart  as  a  painting  of  Fate,  leav- 
mgon  every  reader  the  impression  of  the  highest  and  pur- 
est tragedy.  Emmm,  Walter  Scott. 

2.  [cap.]  Tragedy  personified,  or  the  Muse  of 
tragedy.    See  cut  under  Melpomene. 

Sometime  let  gorgeous  Tragedy 
In  sceptred  pall  come  sweeping  by. 

Miltcn,  II  Penseroso,  L  97. 

3.  A  fatal  event;  a  dreadful  calamity. 
But  I  shall  laugh  at  this  a  twelve-month  hence. 
That  they  who  brought  me  in  my  master's  hate, 
I  live  to  look  upon  their  tragedy. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  2.  59. 
The  day  came  on  that  was  to  do 

That  dreadful  tragedy. 
Sir  Hugh  U  Bland  (Child's  Ballads,  IIL  258). 

Tragelaphinee  (tra-jel-a-fi'ne),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  < 
Tragelaphus  +  -inie.]    A  former  division  of  an- 


wretchedness  of  their  hearts. 


.   „       ,      .,  ,    telopes,  represented  by  the  genus  JVape/opfeM*. 

A  temale  actor  of  tragelaphine  (tra-jel'a-fln),  a.    Pertaining  to 
the  Tragelaphinse,  or  having  their  characters. 
tragelaphus  (tra-jel'ar-fus),  n.     [<  Gr.  rpaykTM^ 

<poc,  'goat-stag,'  <  Tpdyoc,  a  goat,  +  i:^a^oc,  a  tragicalness  (traj'i-kal-nes),  «. 
deer.]     1.  In  mj/Ws.,  a  fabulous  animal,  a  sym-    aeter  or  quality;  mourafulness 
bol  or  attribute  of  Diana.    See  the  quotation. 
Among  the  principal  of  these  symbols  [of  Diana)  is  the     _  ^5  moralize  the  fable  ...  in  the  tragiealriess  of  the 


deer,  .  .  .  which  is  sometimes  blended  into  one  figure     event, 
with  the  goat  so  as  to  form  a  composite  fictitious  animal  traeipi    n 
called  a  Traa-elavhwi.  .    "et^Ji  '■■■ 


called  a  Trag-daphus. 

£.  P.  Knight,  Anc.  Art  and  Myth.  (1876),  p.  81. 

3.    leap.]    [NL.  (De  Blainville).]    In  zool,  a 
genus  of  antelopes,  including  such  as  the  har- 


tragedienne  (tra-je'di-en;  F.  pron.  tra-zha 
dien'),  n.     [<  F.  tragMieime,  fem.  of  tragidien, 
tragedian:  see  tragedian.]     *  " 
tragedy;  a  tragic  actress. 

tragedioust  (tra-je'di-us),  a,  [<  ME.  tragedy- 
ous,  <  OF.  "tragedios  (=  Sp.  tragedioso),  <  tra- 
gedie, tragedy:  see  tragedy.]    Tragic;  tragical. 

Of  whom  tedyouB  it  is  to  me  to  wryte  the  tragedyous 
hystory,  except  that  I  remembre  that  good  it  is  to  wryte 
and  put  in  remembraunce  the  punysshment  of  synners. 

Fabyan,  Cliron. 

tragedy  (traj'e-di),  ».;  pi.  tragedies  (-diz).  [< 
MB.  tragedie,  tragedye,  <  OF.  tragedie,  F.  tra- 
gidie  =  8p.  Pg.  It.  tragedia,  <  L.  iragcedia,  ML. 
also  tragedia,  tragedy,  a  tragedy,  lofty  style,  a 
great  commotion  or  disturbance,  <  Gr.  rpayt^Sia, 
a  tragedy  (see  def.),  serious  poetry,  an  exag- 
gerated speech,  a  melancholy  event,  <  rpayifiSdg 
(>  L.  tragcBdus),  a  tragic  actor  or  singer,  lit, 
'a  goat-singer,' <  Tpayog,  a  goat,  he-goat  (lit. 
'nibbler,'  <  rpiyyeiv,  rpayeiv,  nibble).  +  ^dcif, 
contr.  of  aoi86g,  a. singer  (cf.  ^^,  aoi6^,  a  song), 
<  addeiv,  fieiv,  sing  (see  ode^,  and  same  termi- 
nation appears  in  comedy.  The  orig.  reason  of 
the  name  Tpay(^66g,  'goat-singer,'  iauncertain. 
(a)  In  one  view,  so  called  because  a  goat  was 
the  prize  for  the  best  performance.  This  would 
require  Tpay(^6g  to  mean  'singer  for  a  goat,' 
and  would  make  the  name  for  a  distinctive  char- 
acter or  act  depend  on  a  subsequent  fact,  name- 
ly, the  goat  given  at  the  end  of  the  performance 
to  only  one  of  the  performers.  (6)  In  another 
view,  so  called  because  a  goat  was  sacrificed  at 
the  singing  of  the  song —  a  goat  as  the  spoiler  of 
vines,  if  not  on  other  accounts,  being  a  fitting 

sacrifice  at  the  feasts  of  Bacchus.     But  this  tragetf,  tragetourt,  etc.    See  treget^eto. 
again  makes  the  name  depend  on  a  subsequent  tragi,  n.    Plural  of  tragus. 
act,  or  an  act  not  immediately  concerned  with  Tragia   (tra'ji-a),  n.     [NL.  (Plumier,  1703), 
the  'goat-singer' — unless   indeed  the  'goat-    named  after  Hieronymus  Bock  (Latinized  Tra^ 


tragopan 

This  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title-leaf, 
Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume. 

Shot.,  2.  Hen.  IV.,  i.  1,  60. 

2.  Characteristic  of  tragedy. 

And  so  it  is  that  we  discover  the  true  majesty  of  human 
nature  itself,  in  the  tragic  grandeur  of  its  disorders,  no- 
where else.  Bushnell,  Sermons  for  JSTew  Life,  p.  64. 

3.  Connected  with  or  characterized  by  great 
calamity,  cruelty,  or  bloodshed;  mournful; 
dreadful;  heart-rending. 

Woe  than  Byron's  woe  more  tragic  far. 

JU.  Arnold,  A  Picture  at  Newstead. 
All  things  grew  more  tragic  and  more  strange. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  vi. 

4.  Expressive  of  tragedy,  death,  or  sorrow. 

I  now  must  change 
Those  notes  to  tragic.        MUton,  P.  L.,  ix.  6. 

II.  «.  1.  A  writer  of  tragedy;  a  tragedian. 
The  Comicks  are  called  {iSour«aAoi,  of  the  Greeks,  no  less 
than  the  tragicks.  B.  Jonsm,  Discoveries. 

2.  A  tragedy ;  a  tragic  drama.  Prior.  (Imp. 
Diet.) 

tragical  (traj'i-kal),  a.   [<  tragic  +  -al.]   Same 
as  tragic. 

Hoping  the  consequence 
WUi  prove  as  bitter,  black,  and  tragical. 

Shak.,  Eich.  IIL,  iv.  4.  7. 
tragically  (traj'i-kal-i),  adv.     1.   In  a  tragic 
manner;  in  a  manner  befitting  tragedy. 

His  [Juvenal's]  own  genius  .  .  .  was  sharp  and  eager ; 
.  .  .  and  as  his  provocations  were  great,  he  has  revenged 
them  tragically.  Lryden,  Essay  on  Satire. 

2.  Mournfully;  sorrowfully. 

Many  complain  and  cry  out  very  tragically  of  the 
-..t„.,.j„...  ..  *u.=_ ,. — X-         ^,^j^  Sermons,  VL  xii. 

Tragic  char- 
,  sadness;  fa- 
tality. 

We  moralize  the  fable  . 


Plural  of  tragicus. 


Decay  of  Christ  Piet£. 


■] 


Boschbok  iTragelaphus  sylvaticus). 

nessed  antelope  of  Africa,  T.  seriptus,  and  the 
boschbok  of  the  same  continent,  T.  sylvaUcus. 


singer '  himself  killed  the  goat,  (c)  It  is  much 
more  probable  that  the  Tpay(fi66g  was  lit. '  a  goat- 
singer  '  in  the  most  literal  sense,  a  singer  or  ac- 
tor dressed  in  a  goatskin,  to  personate  a  satyr, 
hence  later '  an  actor  in  the  satyrie  drama,'  from 
which  tragedy  in  the  later  sense  was  developed. 
Whatever  the  exact  origin  of  the  term,  the  ult. 
reference  was  no  doubt  to  the  satyrs,  the  com- 
panions of  Bacchus,  the  clowns  of  the  original 
drama.  Cf.  rpvyifyddc,  a  comic  actor,  similarly 
named  from  his  disguise,  namely,  from  the  lees 
with  which  his  face  was  smeared  (<  r^iiif  (jpvy-), 
lees,  +  ^S6g,  singer).]  1.  A  dramatic  poem  or 
composition  representing  an  important  event  or 
series  of  events  in  the  life  of  some  person  or  per- 


=  Pg.  It.  tragieo,  <  L.  tragicus,  <  Gr. 
Tpaymdg,  <  Tpdyog,  pertaining  to  tragedy,  etc., 
lit.  'pertaining  to  a  goat,'  a  sense  found  first 
in  later  authors,  the  orig.  use  being  prob. '  per- 


sons, in  which  the  diction  is  grave  and  dignified,  tragic  (traj'ik),  a.  andm.  [=  F.  tragigue  = 
the  movement  impressive  and  stately,  and  the  -■—'—■—  t>~  tj.  *...,„«■.,«  /i.  *».,./>,-^.,„  / 
catastrophe  unhappy;  that  form  of  the  drama 
which  represents  a  somber  or  a  pathetic  char- 
acter involved  in  a  situation  of  extremity  or 
desperation  by  the  force  of  an  unhappy  passion. 
Types  of  these  characters  are  found  in  Shakspere's  Lady 
Macbeth  and  Ophelia,  Eowe's  Jane  Shore,  and  Scott's 
Master  of  Eavenswood.  Tragedy  originated  among  the 
Greeks  in  the  worship  of  the  god  Dionysus  or  Bacchus.  A 
Greek  tragedy  consisted  of  two  parts— (the  dialogue,  which 
corresponded  in  its  general  features  to  the  dramatic  com- 
positions of  modern  times ;  and  the  chorus,  the  tone  of 
which  was  lyrical  rather  than  dramatical,  and  which  was 
meant  to  he  sung,  wWle  the  dialogue  was  to  be  recited. 


gus)  (1498-1554),  a  celebrated  German  bota- 
nist.] A  genus  of  apetalous  plants,  of  the 
order  Muphorbiaceee,  tribe  CrotonesB,  and  sub- 
tribe  PluJcenetieee.  They  are  usually  climbers  with 
stinging  hairs,  having  monoecious  flowers  in  racemes,  the 
staminate  commonly  above,  the  pistillate  below,  the  for- 
mer witli  three  stamens,  the  latter  with  imbricated  sepals 
and  the  styles  connate  into  a  column  but  free  at  the  apex. 
There  are  about  60  species,  widely  scattered  through  warm 

countries,extendingheyondthetropicstoSouth Afrieaand  tragicomical  (traj-i-kom'i-kal),  a, 
to  the  southern  and  central  United  States.  They  are  herba-     jc  +  -al.]     Same  as  tragicomic 
ceous  or  shrubby  perennials,  usually  either  climbing  or     A-nni  fn-Pnot-^ 
twining,  and  withalternate  dentate  leaveswitha  cordate   .^.^"^.^"..'i''^  J"       ...        ,.,,., 
and  three-  to  flve-nerved  base.    The  fruit,  composed  of  traglCOmically  (traj-i-kom'i-kal-l),  adv. 
three  two-valved  carpels,  is  hispid  or  echinate,  and  cov-     tragicomic  manner. 

ered  with  conspicuous  stingmg  hairs.    Two  species  of  tragicomipastoral  (trai-i-kom-i-pas'tor-al),  a. 

'"'"''*""""''     [Ijieg.  <  tragicqmi(c)  +  pastoral.]    Plrtkking 


tragiclyt  (traj'ik-li),  adv.     [<  tragic  + 
Tragically;  sadly;  mournfully. 

I  shall  sadly  sing,  too  tragickly  inclin'd. 

Stirling,  Aurora,  Elegy,  iii 
tragicomedy  (traj-i-kom'e-di),  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  tragycomedie ;  <  P.  tragicomMie  =  Sp.  Pg, 
tragicomedia  =  It.  tragicomedia,  <  ML.  *tragi- 
comwdia,  a  contraction  of  L.  tragieoconuedia,  < 
Gr.  *TpayiKOKa/M^dia,  <  rpayiiidg,  tragic,  +  Ka/HiiSta, 
comedy:  see  tragic  and  comedy.]  A  dramatic 
composition  in  which  serious  and  comic  scenes 
are  blended;  a  composition  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  both  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  of 
which  the  event  is  not  unhappy,  as  Shakspere's 
"  Measure  for  Measure." 

Neither  the  admiration  and  commiseration,  nor  the 
right  sportfulnes,  is  by  their  mungrell  Tragy-ccfmedie  ob- 
tained. Sir  P.  Sidney,  ApoL  for  Poetrie. 
Such  acts  and  scenes  hath  this  tragi-comedy  of  love. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  625. 

tragicomic  (traj-i-kom'ik),  a.  [<  P.  tragico- 
migue  =  Sp.  tragicomico  =  Pg.  It.  tragicomico, 
<  L.  as  if  *tragieomicus,  contr.  of  *tragicocomi- 
Gus;  as  tragic  +  comic.  Cf.  tragicomedy.]  Per- 
taining to  tragicomedy;  characterized  by  both 
serious  and  comic  scenes. 

In  viewing  this  monstrous  tragicomie  scene,  the  most 
opposite  passions  necessarily  succeed. 

Burke,  Eev.  in  France. 
Julian  felt  towards  him  that  tragicomic  sensation  which 
makes  us  pity  the  object  which  excites  it,  not  the  less  that 
we  are  somewhat  inclined  to  laugh  amid  our  sympathy. 
Scott,  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  xxxvi. 
They  [Shelley  and  his  wife]  wandered  vaguely  about 
after  this,  in  Scotland  one  time,  in  Wales  the  next,  meet- 
ing with  all  kinds  of  tragi-cormc  adventures. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  Lit.  Hist.  Eng.,  III.  39. 

[<  tragicom- 
</rP.~  ' 


In  a 


Virginia  are  usually  erect ;  T.  macroca/rpa  is  a  twining 
vine.    See  cowhage,  2, 


of  the  nature  of  tragedy,  comedy,  and  pastoral 
poetry.     [Bare.] 

The  whole  art  of  tragicomipastoral  farce  lies  in  inter- 
weaving of  the  several  kinds  of  the  drama  with  each  other, 
so  that  they  can  not  be  distinguished  or  separated. 

Gay,  Wliat  d'ye  Call  it  (ed.  1715),  Pref. 


tainmg  to  a  goat'  or  satyr  as  personated  by  tragicus  (traj'i-kus),  n. ;  pi.  tragici  (-si).  [NL. 
a 'goat-singer,' or  satyrio  actor:  see  tragedy.  ^J.rHusculus,musa\e)A  tragu8,q.v.]  Amus- 
2V«^ic  IS  thus  used  as  the  ad]  of  tra^dy,  as  ^j^  „f  ^he  pinna  of  the  ear  whieS  actuates  the 
eom^ClS  the  adj.  oi  wmedy,ihongh  etymologi-    ^  ^/^^^  .^  .^  rudhnentary,  practically  function- 

cally  these  adjectives  belong  only  to  the  first     lessfand  confined  to  the  part  namefl ;  but  its  character  in 
elements  of  the  nouns  respectively.]     I.  a.  1.     other  mammals  varies  and  may  be  very  different. 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  tragedy;  ofthenature  tragopan  (trag'o-pan),  n.     [NL.,  <  Gr.  rpdyo;, 
of  tragedy:  as,  a  tragic  poem ;  the  tragic  drama,     a  goat,  +  Ilav,  Pan.  Cf .  JEgipan.]   1 .  A  pheas  • 


tragopan 

aat  of  the  genus  Ceriornis,  so  called  from  the 
erectile  fleshy  horns  on  the  head,  suggestive  of 


6420 

and  the  kanchil,  or  pygmy  ehevrotain,  T.  pyg- 
Tnseus.    The  latter  is  veiy  small,  and  is  renowned  for  its 


Crimson  Tragopan  {Ceriornis  satyra) 

a  faun  or  satyr;  a  horned  pheasant.  They  are 
also  called  satyrs.  One  of  the  best-known  is 
the  crimson  tragopan,  C.  satyra.— 2.  {cap.'\ 
Same  as  Ceriornis.     Cuvier,  1829. 

Tragopogon  (trag-o-p6'gon),  n.  [NL.  (Toume- 
fort,  1700),  so  called  witH  ref.  to  the  long  pap- 
pus ;  <  Gr.  TpayoQ,  goat,  +  iriiyui,,  heard.]  A  ge- 
nus of  composite  plants,  of  the  tribe  Cichori- 
aceie  and  subtribe  Scoreonerese.  it  is  characterized 
by  entire  leaves  and  flower-heads  with  uniseriate  acumi- 
nate involucral  bracts,  the  achenes  tapering  into  a  long 
and  slender  or  a  very  short  beak,  with  plumose  pappus. 
Over  60  species  have  been  described,  but  not  all  are  now 
accepted.  They  are  natives  of  Europe,  northern  Africa, 
and  temperate  and  subtropical  Asia.  Ihey  are  biennial 
or  perennial  herbs,  often  covered  in  places  with  floccose 
wool.  They  bear  linear  alternate  clasping  leaves  which 
are  commonly  grass-like,  and  terminal  yellow  or  bluish 
flower-heads  on  long  peduncles.  For  T.  porrifoHiM  see 
lalgify,  and  for  T.  praUnsis  see  goal's^eara,  Imck's-heard, 
and  noon-flower.  Both  species  are  locally  naturalized  in 
the  United  States. 

Tragops  (tra'gops),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  rpdyog,  a 
goat,  +  af,  face.]  1.  A  genus  of  reptiles. 
Wagler,  1830. — Sf.  In  mammal.,  a  genus  of  goat- 
antelopes  with  four  horns,  as  Tragops  bennetti  : 
synonymous  with  Tetraceras.  See  cut  under 
ravine-deer. 

tragule  (trag'ul), ».  [<  NL.  Tragulus.']  An  ani- 
mal of  the  genus  Tragulus;  one  of  the  Tragu- 
lidee. 

TragulidsB  (tra-gu'Ii-de),  n. pi.  [NL.,  <  Tragu- 
lus +  -idee.^  A  family  of  small  ruminants 
intermediate  in  character  between  deer  and 
swine,  sometimes  miscalled  musJc-deer,  and  eon- 

.  founded  with  the  yi  j 
true  musk-deer 
(of  the  genus 
Moschtis),  in  con- 
sequence of  their 
small  size  and 
the  similar  devel- 
opment of  the 
canine  teeth ; the 
ehevrotains.  The 
placenta  Is  diffuse, 
not  cotyledonary ; 
the  stomach  has  but 
three  compartments, 
the  psalterium  being 
radimentary ;  there 
are  no  antlers;  there 
are  four  complete 
toes  on  each  foot,  the  second  and  fifth  metapodials  being 
complete ;  the  scaphoid,  cuboid,  and  outer  cuneiform 


Pygmy  Chevrotain  {Tragulus pysmaus\  male. 

cunning  in  the  Asiatic  isles  as  the  fox  is  with  us,  being 
said  to  feign  death  when  snared,  and  then  to  leap  up  and 
run  olf  when  disentangled  from  the  snare. 

tragus  (tra'gus),  n.. ;  pi.  tragi  (-ji).  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Tpayo(,  part  of  the  inner  ear,  a  particular  use, 
in  allusion  to  the  bunch  of  hairs  upon  it,  of  rpa- 
70?,  a  goat,  lit.  'nibbler,'  <  rpitynv,  rpayelv,  nib- 
ble, gnaw.]  1.  In  anat.,  a  small  gristly  and 
fleshy  prominence  at  the  entrance  of  the  exter- 
nal ear,  projecting  backward  from  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  orifice,  and  partlyelosingit:  the  pro- 
jection opposite  is  the  antitragus.  See  second 
cut  under  earK — 3.  In  modi.,  a  corresponding 
process  guarding  the  external  meatus,  some- 
times capable  of  closing  the  orifice  like  a  valve : 
in  some  animals,  as  bats,  developing  to  enor- 
mous size  and  extraordinary  shape,  and  believed 
to  serve  as  a  delicate  tactile  organ. — 3.  leap.'] 
[Haller,  1768.]  A  genus  of  grasses,  of  the  tribe 
Zoysiese  and  subtribe  Anthephorese.  it  is  char- 
acterized by  flowers  in  a  spike  composed  of  fascicles  which 
are  each  formed  of  from  three  to  five  spikelets,  tiie  terminal 
spikelet  sterile,  the  others  usually  fertile ;  and  by  the  two 
or  three  glumes,  the  second  larger,  rigid,  and  echinate. 
The  only  species,  T.  racenwsus,  is  widely  diif  used  through 
tropical  and  temperate  regions.  It  is  a  branching  annual 
grass  with  soft  flat  leaves  and  flowers  in  a  rather  loose 
terminal  bur-like  spike,  whence  it  is  known  as  hurdock- 
graSB. 

traictiset,  »»■     An  old  form  of  treatise. 
AT)ooke,  conteinyng  a  traictise  of  justice. 
Udall,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  ^8.    (Davies.) 


stomach  of  Tragulus,  a  non-typical  ru- 
minant, showing  jr.  the  reduction  of  the 
psaltenuni  to  a  mere  passage  between  Rt, 
the  reticulum,  and  W^,  the  abomasus.  Rn, 
rumen ;  a;,  esophagus :  Py,  pylorus ;  Spl, 
spleen. 


traiet,  v.  An  old  spelling  of  tray^j 
traik  (trak),  V.  i.  [Origin  obscure ;  cf.  traek^, 
etc.;  cf.  also  Sw.  ir&ka,  tug,  trudge.]  1.  To 
wander  idly  from  place  to  place. — 2.  To  wan- 
der so  as  to  lose  one's  self  or  itself:  chiefly 
applied  to  the  young  of  poultry.  Jamieson. — 
3.  To  be  in  a  declining  state  of  health;  become 
very  ill;  give  out.     [Scotch  in  all  uses.] 

But  for  the  kindness  and  helpfulness  shown  me  on  all 
hands  I  must  have  traiked. 

Carlyle,  in  Froude  (First  Forfy  Years,  xl.,  note  2). 
To  traik  after,  to  follow  in  a  lounging  or  dangUng  way ; 
dangle  after. 
Coming  traihing  c^fter  them  for  their  destruction. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xxiv. 

traik  (trak),  n.  [Cf.  traik,  v."]  1.  A  plague; 
a  mischief;  a  disaster:  applied  both  to  things 
and  to  persons.  Jamieson. — 3.  The  flesh  of 
sheep  that  have  died  of  disease  or  by  accident. 
Jamieson.     [Scotch  in  both  uses.] 


tarsal  bones  are  united ;  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  4-raibot  f^-l•S'^rat^   n  n      rPn  c\t  frnih  «1     Voi-tt 

is  conical ;  there  are  no  upperinoisors ;  the  upper  canines  "iraiKeX  ^tra  Keij,  p.  a.     {trp.  Oim-a%K,V.\     V  ery 

are  long,  pointed,  and  projecting  like  tusks  in  the  male;  niuch  exuausted;  worn  out.     [bcotcti.J 

the  lower  canines  are  like  incisors ;  and  the  molariform  trail^    (tral),  n.      [Early  mod.   B.  also    traile, 

teeth  are  in  continuous  series,  being  three  premolars  and  '       ' ...      .      . 

three  molars  above  and  below  on  each  side. 


Tragnlina  (trag-u-li'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Tragvr 
his  +  -ma^.]    Same  as  Traguloidea. 

traguline  (trag'u-lin),  a.  [<  Tragulus  +  -ireei.] 
1.  Goat-like:  noting  a  group  of  antelopes  repre- 
sented by  the  steenbok,  Nanotragus  tragulus, 
and  related  forms.  Hamilton  SmitJi.  See  cut 
under  steenbok. — 3.  Related  to  or  belonging  to 
the  Tragulina,  or  ehevrotains ;  traguloid. 

traguloid  (trag'n-loid),  a.  [<  Tragulus  +  -oid.] 
Pertaining  to  the  Traguloidea,  or  having  their 
characters. 

Traguloidea  (trag-u-loi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Tragulus  +  -oidea.]  One  6t  the  prime  divisions 
of  existent  selenodont  artiodactyls,  or  rumi- 
nants ;  the  ehevrotains,  a  superfamily  consist- 
ing of  the  family  TraguUdse  alone.  Its  charac- 
ters are  the  same  as  those  of  the  family.  See 
chevrotain,  kanchil,  and  cut  under  TragvMdie. 
Also  TraguUrM. 

Tragulus  (trag'u-lus),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  tragus, 
<  Gr.  rpdyof,  a  goat:  see  tragedy.]  A  genus  of 
small  Asiatic  deer,  typical  of  the  family  Tra- 
guUdse, including  T.  javanictis,  the  napuof  Java, 


trayle;  <  ME.  trail,  traile,  trayle,  the  train  of  a 
dress,  a  sled,  <  OF.  traail,  a  reel,  prob.  also  the 
train  of  a  dress,  and  a  drag  or  sled;  cf .  Sp.  trail- 
la,  a  drag  for  leveling  ground,  a  leash  (<  F.  ?), 
=  Pg.  tralha,  a  drag-net  (cf.  Pr.  tralh,  traces, 
track) ;  ML.  trdhale,  a  reel,  prob.  also  the  train 
of  a  dress,  and  a  drag  or  sled;  cf.  L.  tragula,  a 
sled,  traha,  a  sled,  ML.  traga,  a  sled,  a  harrow; 
<  L.  trahere,  draw,  drag:  see  tracts.  Cf.  irain^, 
V.  Hence  iraiP-,  v.  Cf.  trailK  In  some  senses 
the  noun  is  from  the  verb.]  1 .  A  part  dragged 
behind;  something  drawn  after;  a  train;  a  rear 
appendage.  Specifically— (a)  The  train  of  a  skirt  or 
robe. 

Trayle  or  trayne  of  a  clothe.  Prompt.  Pan.,  p.  499. 
(6)  A  trailing  part  or  organ ;  a  train  :  as,  the  traU  of  the 
peacock :  often  used  figuratively. 

A  sudden  star,  it  shot  througti  liquid  air. 
And  drew  behind  a  radiant  trail  of  hair. 

Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  v.  128. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  blazing 
traU  of  splendour  which  in  such  a  pageant  [the  corona- 
tion of  Anne  Boleyn]  must  have  drawn  along  the  London 
streets.  Froude,  Sketches,  p.  176, 

(c)  In  artillery,  the  lower  end  of  the  carriage;  in  field- 
artillery,  that  part  of  the  carriage  which  rests  on  the 


trail 

ground  when  unlimbered.    See  cut  under  gun-carriage. 

(d)  Any  long  appendage,  real  or  apparent,  as  a  line  or 
streak  marking  the  path  just  passed  over  by  a  moving 
body :  as,  the  trail  of  a  meteor ;  a  trail  of  smoke. 

When  lightning  shoots  in  glitt'ring  traili  along. 

Bowe,  Soyal  Convert. 

(e)  In  aetron.,  the  elongated  image  of  a  star  produced  upon 
a  photographic  plate,  which  is  not  made  to  follow  the  ster's 
diurnal  motion.  The  intensity  of  this  trail  is  used  as  a 
measure  of  the  star's  brightness. 

2.  The  track  or  mark  left  by  something  dragged 
or  drawn  along  the  ground  or  over  a  surface : 
as,  the  trail  of  a  snail.  Specifically— (a)  The  mark 
or  scent  left  on  the  ground  by  anything  pursued,  as  in 
hunting ;  the  track  followed  by  a  hunter :  especially  in 
the  phrase  on  the  trail. 

How  cheerfully  ore  the  false  trail  they  cry ! 

Shak.,  Hamletj  iv.  6.  109. 
These  varlets  pretend  to  be  bent  chiefly  on  their  sun 
down  meal,  but  the  moment  it  is  dark  they  will  be  mi  our 
trail,  as  true  as  hounds  on  the  scent. 

J.  F.  Cooper,  Last  of  Mohicans,  xxi. 
We  were  really  ore  th£  traU  of  volcanic  productions, 
and  devoted  most  of  our  time  to  the  hunt  after  them. 

A.  Oeikie,  Oeol.  Sketches,  x. 
(6)  A  path  or  road  made  by  the  passage  of  something,  as 
of  animals  or  men  ;  a  beaten  path,  as  across  the  prairies, 
a  mountain,  or  a  desert;  a  rude  path. 

A  large  part  of  the  country  of  the  Pacific  coast  has  scarce- 
ly been  penetrated  outside  of  the  roads  or  trails  which  lead 
from  the  seaports  to  the  interior. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVin.  722. 

3.  Figuratively,  a  clue;  a  trace. — 4f.  A  vehicle 
dragged  along;  a  drag;  a  sled;  a  sledge.  Hak- 
luyt's  Voyages,  III.  37. — 5.  The  act  of  playing 
upon,  or  of  taking  advantage  of,  a  person's  ig- 
norance.   See  traiP-,  v.,  6 BuUt-up  trail,  in  artO- 

lery,  a  wrought-iron  or  steel  trail  of  a  gun-carriage  com- 
posed of  several  pieces.  It  consists  of  two  side-plates  con- 
nected by  three  or  more  transoms,  one  or  more  assembling- 
bolts,  and  a  lunette  plate.  In  some  forms  the  cheeks  are 
separate  plates  of  metal  riveted  to  the  trail-plates  and  the 
structure  is  stiffened  by  assembling-bolts ;  in  others  the 
trail-plate  and  cheek  on  each  side  are  formed  in  a  single 
piece.  The  latter  is  the  more  modem.  The  trail-plates 
are  strengthened  by  angle-irons  riveted  to  each  edge,  by 
flanging,  or  by  T-rails.  In  some  carriages  the  side-  or 
trail-plates  are  metallic  girders  or  brackets  connected  by 
transoms.  This  built-up  system  has  superseded  the  solid 
wooden  stock  of  the  old  forms  of  gun-carriage. — To  trasb 
a  trail.  See  traehK  (See  also  Uock-trail,  braeket-traU.) 
=Syn.  2.  Patli,  Track,  etc.  See  way. 
trails  (tral),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  traile,  trayle; 
<  ME.  trailen,  traylen,  <  OF.  trailler,  wind  or 
reel  (yarn),  also  trail  game.  The  uses  of  the 
verb  are  mostly  developed  in  E.  from  the  noun.] 
I.  trans.  1.  To  draw  along  behind. 

And  bigg  a  cart  of  stone  and  lyme,  .  .  . 
Itobin  Redbreast  he  must  trail  it  hame. 

The  Elphin  Enight  (Child's  BaUada,  J-  279). 
Because  they  shall  not  trail  me  through  their  streets 
Like  a  wUd  beast^  I  am  content  to  go. 

MUUm,  S.A.,l.li02. 
By  the  margin,  willow-veil'd. 
Slide  the  heavy  barges  trail'a 
By  slow  horses.    Tennyson,  Lady  of  Shalott. 

3.  To  drag  or  draw  loosely  along  the  ground  or 

other  surface,  as  the  train  of  a  woman's  dress. 

What  boots  the  regal  circle  on  his  head. 

That  long  behind  he  trails  his  pompous  robe, 

And,  of  all  monarchs,  only  grasps  the  globe? 

Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  ili  73. 
Some  idly  trail'd  their  sheep-hooks  on  the  ground. 
And  some  kept  up  a  shrilly  mellow  sound 
With  ebon-tipped  flutes.  Keats,  Endymion,  i. 

3.  Milit,  to  carry  in  an  oblique  forward  posi- 
tion, with  the  breech  or  the  butt  near  the 
ground,  the  piece  or  the  pike  being  held  by  the 
right  hand  near  the  middle :  as,  to  trail  arms. 

How  proud. 
In  the  service  of  my  country,  should  I  be 
To  trail  a  pike  under  your  brave  command ! 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  i.  1. 
On  Tuesday  was  sennight  was  the  brave  funeral  of  Sir 
John  Barrow,  at  the  king's  charge.  It  was  carried  out  of 
Durham  House,  with  twelve  hundred  soldiers  marching 
before  it  in  arms  of  the  companies  of  the  city,  with  col- 
ours, spikes,  and  muskets  trailed. 

Courtand  Times  qf  Charles  I.,  I.  28L 

4.  To  beat  down  or  make  a  beaten  path  through 
by  frequent  treading;  make  a  beaten  path 
through:  as,  to  ira^grass.— 5.  To  hunt  or  fol- 
low up  by  the  track  or  scent;  follow  in  the 
trail  or  tracks  of;  track. 

They  [Indians]  have  since  been  trailed  towards  the  Mes- 
oalero  agency,  and,  it  is  believed,  will  soon  be  arrested  by 
the  troops.  Qen.  Miles,  Government  Report,  Sept.,  1888. 
6.  To  draw  out;  lead  on,  especially  in  a  mis- 
chievous or  ill-natured  way;  play  upon  the  ig- 
norance or  fears  of.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

I  presently  perceived  she  was  (what  is  vernacularly 
termed)  trailing  Mrs.  Dent :  that  is,  playing  on  her  Igno- 
rance ;  her  trail  might  be  clever,  but  it  was  decidedly  not 
good-natured.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xvli. 

To  trail  tlie  oars.    See  oari . 

II.  iritrans.  1.  To  hang  down  or  drag  loosely 
behind,  as  the  train  of  a"  woman's  dress. 


trail 

And  [she]  was  clothed  in  a  liohe  robe  that  trayled  to  the 

giounde  more  than  two  fadome,  that  satte  so  well  with 

hir  bewte  that  all  the  worlde  myght  haue  loye  her  to  be- 

holden.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  463. 

Bending  her  yeolow  locks,  like  wyrle  gold 

About  her  shoulders  careleslie  downe  trailing. 

Spenser,  Euins  of  Time,  1. 11. 

3.  To  grow  loosely  and  without  self-support  to 
a  consideraMe  length  along  the  ground  or  over 
bushes,  rocks,  or  other  low  objects ;  recline  or 
droop  and  as  it  were  drag  upon  the  ground,  as 
a  branch.  See  trailing  plant,  below. —  3.  To 
move  with  a  slow  sweeping  motion. 

And  through  the  momentary  gloom 
Of  shadows  o'er  the  landscape  trailing. 

Longfellow,  Golden  Legend,  iv. 

4.  To  loiter  or  creep  along  as  a  straggler  or  a 
person  who  is  nearly  tired  out ;  walk  or  make 
one's  way  idly  or  lazily. 

He  trails  along  the  streets. 

Character  qf  a  Toum-Oallant  (1675),  p.  5.    iEneye.  Diet.) 

We  trailed  wearily  along  the  level  road. 

The  Century,  XXIII.  664. 

5t.  To  reach  or  extend  in  a  straggling  way. 
Cape  Koxo  is  a  low  Cape  and  trayling  to  the  sea-ward. 
Hakluyes  Voyages,  III.  615. 

6.  To  fish  with  or  from  a  trailer:  as,  to  trail 
for  mackerel.— Trailing  arbutus.  See  arbutus  and 
j^p^«(t.— Trailing  arm.  See  armi.— Trailing  axle. 
See  a«2e.— Trailing  azalea.  See  XiaigeZeurm.— Trail- 
ing plant,  a  plant  unable  to  support  itself,  but  neither 
on  the  one  hand  ascending  by  the  aid  of  tendrils  or  by 
twining,  nor  on  the  other  hand  creeping  and  rooting  or 
lying  flat,  but  simply  growing  over  such  objects  as  may 
present  themselves.  The  trailing  habit  may,  however,  be 
combined  with  the  climbing  or  the  creeping. 
trail^t  (tral),  n.  [<  ME.  traile,  <  OF.  (and  F.) 
treille,  a  trellis,  a  latticed  frame,  <  L.  triehila, 
also  in  inscriptions  tricla,  triclea,  triclia,  an  ar- 
bor, bower.  Hence  ult.  to-effis.]  1.  A  latticed 
frame ;  a  trellis  for  running  or  climbing  plants. 

.  Owt  of  tl^e  preas  I  me  with-drewhe  ther-fore. 

And  sett  me  doun  by-hynde  a  traile 

Eulle  of  levis. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fomivall),  p.  58. 

2.  A  running  ornament  o  r  enrichment  of  leaves, 
flowers,  tendrils,  etc.,  as  in  the  hollow  moldings 
of  Gothic  architecture ;  a  wreath. 

And  over  all  of  purest  gold  was  spred 
A  trayle  of  yvie  in  his  native  hew. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  11.  xiL  61. 

I  bequeth  to  William  Paston,  my  sone,  my  standing 
cuppe  chased  parcell  gilt  with  a  cover  with  myn  armes  in 
the  botom  and  a  flatte  pece  with  a  trait  upon  the  cover. 
Paston  Letters,  III.  186. 

trail^f  (tral),  V.  t.  [<  trail^,  »i.]  To  overspread 
with  a  tracery  or  intertwining  pattern  or  orna- 
ment. 

A  Camis  light  of  purple  silk,  .  .  . 
Trayled  with  ribbands  diversly  distraught, 
Like  as  the  workeman  had  their  courses  taught. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  v.  2. 

trail^t  (tral),  n.  [Abbr.  of  entrail,  as  orig.  ac- 
cented on  the  final  syllable :  see  entraiU.']  En- 
trails ;  the  intestines  of  game  when  cooked  and 
sent  to  table,  as  those  of  snipe  and  woodcock, 
and  certain  fish;  also,  the  intestines  of  sheep. 
The  thrush  is  presented  with  the  trail,  because  the 
bird  feeds  on  olives.  Smollett,  Travels,  xviii. 

T-rail  (te'ral),  n.  A  rail  with  a  cross-section 
having  approximately  the  form  of  a  letter  T. 
See  raiU,  5. 

trailbastont,  »•    [ME.,  also  traylhaston,  traik- 
baston,  <  OF.  (AP.)  trailebastm,  tra/ylebaston, 
prob.  so  called  from  the  staves  or  clubs  they 
carried,  <  traiUer,  trail,  +  boston,  staff,  club: 
see  traiU,  v.,  and  boston,  baton.     Roquefort 
gives  the  OF.  as  tray-le-baston,  as  if  <  traire, 
draw,  <  L.  trahere  (or  traer,  <  L.  tradere,  give 
up)  +  fe,  the,  +  baston,  staff.     This  view  is  not 
tenable.]    In  JEng.  hist.,  one  of  a  class  of  disor- 
derly persons,  banded  robbers,  murderers,  and 
incendiaries,  who  gave  great  trouble  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  were  so  numerous  that 
judges  were  appointed  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  them.    See  the  phrases  below. 
People  of  good  will  have  made  reply  to  the  king 
How  throughout  the  land  is  made  a  great  grievance 
By  common  quarrellers,  who  are  by  oath 
Bound  together  to  a  compact ; 
Those  of  that  company  are  named  TraUoastons. 
In  f  afrs  and  markets  they  offer  themselves  to  make  an  en- 


a,  Trail'board. 


For  three  shillings  or  four,  or  for  the  worth. 

To  beat  a  freeman  who  never  did  injury 

To  Christian  body,  by  any  evidence. 

If  a  man  offends  any  one  of  the  confederacy. 

Or  a  merchant  refuses  to  give  him  credit  with  his  wares, 

In  his  own  house,  without  other  dealing, 

He  should  be  well  beaten,  or  to  make  it  up 

He  shall  give  of  his  money,  and  take  acquittance. 

If  there  be  not  some  stop  put  to  this  turbulence, 

A  war  of  the  commons  will  arise  by  chance. 

Langtoft,  Chronicle  (ed.  Wright),  II.  361. 
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Court  of  Trailbaston.  See  couH. — Justices  of  Trail- 
baston,  "  justices  whose  office  was  to  make  inquisition 
through  the  realm  by  the  verdict  of  substantial  Juries, 
upon  all  officers,  as  Mayors,  Sheriffs,  Bailiffs,  Escheators, 
and  others,  touching  Extortion,  Bribery,  and  other  such 
grievances,  as  intnisions  into  other  men's  lands,  Barre- 
tors,  and  breakers  of  the  peace, with  divers  other  offenders ; 
by  means  of  which 
inquisitions  many 
were  punished  by 
death,  many  by  ran- 
som, and  the  rest 
flying  the  realm; 
the  land  was  quiet- 
ed, and  the  King 
gained  great  riches 
towards  the  support 
of  his  wars."  Cowel. 

trail-board 

(tral '  bord),    n. 

In  ship-building, 

one  of  the  two 

curved      pieces 

which      extend 

from  the  stem  to  the  figurehead.    It  is  fastened 

to  the  knee  of  the  head. 

trail-car  (tral'kar),  n.  A  street  railway-car 
which  is  not  furnished  with  motive  power,  but 
is  designed  to  be  pulled  or  trailed  behind  an- 
other to  which  the  power  is  applied.     [U.  S.] 

trailer  (tra'ler),  n.  [<  traiP-  +  -es-i.]  1.  One 
who  or  that  which  trails.  Specifically— (a)  A  trail- 
ing plant  or  trailing  branch. 

Slides  the  bird  o'er  lustrous  woodland,  swings  the  trailer 
from  the  crag.  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

Lowest  trailer  of  a  weeping  elm.  LoweU. 

The  house  was  a  stone  cottage,  covered  with  trailers. 
The  Century,  XXVI.  279. 

(b)  On  a  vehicle,  a  short  pointed  bar  sometimes  suspended 
from  the  rear  axle,  and  serving  as  a  stop  or  brake  in  going 
up  steep  hills ;  a  stopper.  («)  A  flexible  or  hinged  con- 
tact piece  pulled  over  a  series  of  terminal  plates  so  as  to 
distribute  electric  currents. 

2.  An  old  style  of  vessel  employed  in  mackerel- 
fishing  about  1800.  These  vessels  had  outriggers  or 
long  poles  on  each  side,  the  foremost  about  17  feet  long, 
the  others  decreasing  in  length  to  5  feet  aft,  to  the  ends 
of  which  were  fastened  lines  about  20  fathoms  long,  with 
a  sinker  of  four  pounds.  To  each  of  these  lines  was  at- 
tached a  bridle,  reaching  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  where 
the  fishermen  stood  to  feel  the  bites. 

3.  A  trail-oar.     [U.  S.] 

trail-eye  (tral'i),  n.  An  attachment  at  the  end 
of  the  trail  of  a  gun-carriage  for  limbering  up. 
See  cut  under  gun. 

trail-handspike  (tral'hand"spik),  n.  Awooden 
or  metallic  lever  used  to  manoeuver  the  trail  of 
a  field-gun  carriage  in  pointing  the  gun. 

trailing  (tra'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  traiU,  v.} 
Same  as  trolling  and  trawling.    See  trailer,  2. 

trailing-spring  (tra'ling-spring),  n.  A  spring 
fixed  in  the  axle-box  of  the  trailing-wheels  of 
a  locomotive  engine,  and  so  placed  as  to  assist 
in  deadening  any  shock  which  may  occur. 
Weale. 

trailing-wheel  (tra'ling-hwel),  n.  1.  The  hind 
wheel  of  a  carriage. — 2.  In  a  railway  locomo- 
tive in  which  the  weight  of  the  truck  or  of  the 
fear  of  the  engine  requires  support,  a  small 
wheel  placed  on  each  side  behind  the  driving- 
wheel. 

traill  (tral),  n.  [<  Traill  (see  def.).]  Traill's 
fiyoatcber,  Empidonax  trailli,  one  of  the  four 
commonest  species  of  small  fiycatchers  of  east- 
em  parts  of  the  United  States,  originally  named 
in  1832,  by  Audubon,  as  Musoicapa  traillii,  after 
Dr.  Thomas  Stewart  Traill,  editor  of  the  eighth 
edition  of  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica."  See 
cut  under  Empidonax. 

trail-net  (tral'net),  n.  A  net  drawn  or  trailed 
behind  a  boat,  or  by  two  persons  on  opposite 
banks,  in  sweeping  a  stream;  a  drag-net. 

trail-plate  (tral'plat),  m.  In  a  field-gun  car- 
riao'e,  the  ironwork  at  the  end  of  the  trail  on 
whfch  is  the  trail-eye.  ,  -,    o, 

traily  (tra'li),  a.  [<  traiP-  +  -yi.]  Slovenly. 
Halliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.]         ^    _,     ,      ,     . 

train!  (tran),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  traine, 
travne;  <  ME.  trainen,  traynen,  <  OF.  trainer, 
trahiner,  F.  trainer  =  Pr.  trainar  =  Sp.  traji- 
nar  =  It.  trainare,  draw,  entice,  trail  along,  < 
ML.  trahinare,  drag  along,  trail,  <  L.  trahere, 
draw-  see  tract\  and  cf.  traiP-,  from  the  same 
source.  Hence  train\  n.  For  the  sense  'edu- 
cate,' from  the  lit.  sense  'draw,'  cf.  educate, 
ult.  <  L.  edueare,  draw  out.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
draw  or  drag  along ;  trail. 

Sn  he  hath  hir  trayned  and  drawen  that  the  lady  myght 
no  leSger  cnre  ne  b^en.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  ii  299. 

Not  distant  far  with  heavy  pace  the  foe 
Approaching  gross  and  huge ;  in  hollow  cube 
Training  his  devilish  eng.nery^^^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^^_ 
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2.  To  draw  by  artifice,  stratagem,  persuasion, 
or  the  like ;  entice ;  allure. 

What  pitie  is  It  that  any  .  .  .  man  shulde  ...  be 
trayned  ...  in  to  this  lothesome  dungeon  [idleness]. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  GoTemonr,  L  26. 
We  did  train  him  on. 
And,  his  corruption  being  ta'en  from  us, 
We,  as  the  spring  of  all,  shall  pay  for  all. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  2.  21. 
With  pretext  of  doing  him  an  unwonted  honour  in  the 
senate,  he  trains  him  from  his  guards. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  Arg. 

Martius  Galeotti,  who,  by  his  impostures  and  specious 

falsehoods,  has  trained  me  hither  into  the  jiower  of  my 

mortal  enemy.  Scott,  Quentin  Durward,  xxviii. 

3.  To  bring  into  some  desired  course  or  state 
by  means  of  some  process  of  instruction  and 
exercise,  (a)  To  educate ;  instruct ;  rear ;  bring  up : 
often  with  up. 

So  was  she  trayned  up  from  time  to  time 
In  all  chaste  vertue  and  true  bounti-hed. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  vi.  3. 
Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when 
[even  when,  B..  V.]  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it. 

Prov.  xxii.  0. 
You  have  trained  me  like  a  peasant. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  i.  1  71. 
(6)  To  make  proficient  or  efficient,  as  in  some  art  or  pro- 
fession, by  instruction,  exercise,  or  discipline ;  make  pro- 
ficient by  instruction  or  drill :  as,  to  train  nurses ;  to  train 
soldiers. 

And  when  Abram  heard  that  his  brother  was  taken  cap- 
tive, he  armed  his  trained  servants.  Gen.  xiv.  14. 
Trained  in  camps,  he  knew  the  art 
To  win  the  soldier's  hardy  heai't. 

Scott,  Marraion,  iii.  4. 

(c)  To  tame  or  render  docile ;  exercise  in  the  periormance 
of  certain  tasks  or  tricks :  as,  to  train  dogs  or  monkeys. 

Animals  can  be  trained  by  man,  but  they  cannot  train 
themselves.  They  can  be  taught  some  accomplishments, 
formed  to  some  new  habits ;  but  where  man  has  not  done 
this  for  them  they  remain  uneducated. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  33. 

(d)  To  fit  by  proper  exercise  and  regimen  for  the  perform- 
ance of  some  feat ;  render  capable  of  enduring  the  strain 
incident  to  a  contest  of  any  kind,  by  a  course  of  suitable 
exercise,  regimen,  etc. ;  put  in  suitable  condition,  as  tor  a 
race,  by  preparatory  exercise,  etc.:  as,  to  train  a  boat's 
crew  for  a  race,  (e)  To  give  proper  or  some  particular 
shape  or  direction  to  by  systematic  manipulation  or  exten- 
sion ;  specifically,  in  gardening,  to  extend  the  branches  of, 
as  on  a  wall,  espalier,  etc. 

Tell  her,  when  I'm  gone,  to  train  the  rose-bush  that  I  set 
About  the  parlour-window. 

Tennyson,  May  Queen,  New-Year's  Eve. 
Why  will  she  train  that  winter  curl 
In  such  a  spring-like  way? 

0.  W.  Holmes,  My  Aunt. 

4.  To  bring  to  bear ;  direct  or  aim  carefully : 
as,  to  train  a  gun  upon  a  vessel  or  a  fort. 

Again  and  again  we  set  up  the  camera,  and  trained  it 
upon  a  part  of  the  picturesque  throng. 

G.  Kennan,  The  Century,  XXXVIII.  73. 
To  train  a  scentt,  in  hunting,  same  as  to  carry  a  scent. 
See  phrase  under  scent. 
I  ha'  scene  one  Sheepe  worry  a  dozen  Foxes, 
By  Moon-shine,  in  a  morning  before  day, 
They  hunt,  trayne-sents  with  Oxen,  and  plow  with  Dogges. 
Brome,  The  Antipodes,  i.  6. 

To  train  fine.    See;!m«2.=Syn.  3.  To  school,  habituate, 
inure.    See  instruction. 
II.  intraiis.  If.  To  be  attracted  or  lured. 

The  highest  soaring  Hauke  traineth  to  ye  lure. 

Lyly,  Euphuea,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  35. 

2.  To  exercise ;  impart  proficiency  by  practice 
and  use;  drill;  discipline. 

Nature  trains  while  she  teaches;  she  disciplines  the 
'  powers  while  she  imparis  information  to  the  intellect. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  Int.,  p.  11. 

3.  To  fit  one's  self  for  the  performance  of  some 
feat  by  preparatory  regimen  and  exercise. 

So  he  resolved  at  once  to  train. 

And  walk^d  and  walked  with  all  his  main. 

W.  S.  Gilbert,  Perils  of  Invisibility. 

4.  To  be  under  training,  as  a  recruit  for  the 
army;  be  drilled  for  military  service. —  5.  To 
travel  by  train  or  by  rail:  sometimes  with  an 
indefinite  it.    [CoUoq.] 

From  Aberdeen  to  Edinburgh  we  trained  it  by  easy 
stages.  ffarper'sJffflS'.,  LXXVIL  964. 

6.  To  consort  with ;  be  on  familiar  terms  with : 
as,  I  don't  train  with  that  crowd.  Compare 
def.  4.  [Slang.]— 7.  To  romp;  carry  on. 
[CoUoq.  and  vulgar,  U.  S.]— To  train  off,  to  go  off 
obliquely :  said  of  the  flight  of  a  shot. 
train!  (f™);  "•  [Early  mod.  B.  also  traine, 
trayne;  <  ME.  trayn,  trayne,  treyne,  <  OF.  train, 
a  train,  retinue,  course,  etc.,  a  drag,  sled,  etc., 
F.  train,  a  train,  retinue,  herd  (of  cattle),  pace, 
course,  way,  bustle,  train  of  boats  or  cars,  etc., 
=  Pr.  trahi  =  Sp.  trajin,  trajino,  formerly  train, 
trayno,  =  It.  traino,  a  train  (in  various  senses); 
cf .  OP.  trahine,  f.,  a  drag,  dray,  sled,  drag-net, 
P.  traine,  the  condition  of  being  dragged;  from 
the  verb:  see  trawi^,  v.    Cf.  trail^,  u.,  from  the 
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same  iilt.  source.]  1.  That  which  is  drawn  along 
behind,  or  which  forms  the  hinder  part;  a  trail, 
(o)  The  elongated  part  of  a  skirt  behind  wnen  sufflcienUy 
extended  to  trail  along  the  ground.  Trains  have  long  been 
an  adj  unot  of  full  dress  for  women,  frequently  coming  into 
fashion,  and  seldom  abandoned  for  any  length  of  time ;  at 
times  they  have  reached  a  length  of  ten  feet  or  more  on 
the  floor.  A  train  of  moderate  lengUi  is  cidled  a  demi- 
train. 

A  Baronesse  may  haue  no  trayne  borne ;  but,  haneing  a 
goune  with  a  trayne,  she  ought  to  beare  it  her  self. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  26. 

She  shall  be  digni&ed  with  this  high  honour — 

To  bear  my  lady's  train.    Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  il.  4. 159. 

But  pray,  what  is  the  meaning  that  this  transparent  lady 

holds  up  her  train  in  her  left  hand  ?  for  I  find  your  women 

on  medals  do  nothing  without  a  meaning. 

Addison,  Ancient  Medals,  ii. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  bore  Eiohard's  train  [at  Rich- 
ard III.'s  coronation].  J.  Gairdner,  Eichard  IIL,  iv. 
(6)  The  tail  of  a  comet  or  of  a  meteor. 
Stars  with  trains  of  Are.  SMk.,  Hamlet,  L  L  117. 

(c)  The  tail  of  a  bird,  especially  when  long,  large,  or  con- 
spicuous. See  outs  under  Argus,  peafovil,  Phaethon,  Pha- 
sianus,  Promerops,  Terpsiplwne,  and  Trogimidse. 

The  train  serves  to  steer  and  direct  their  flight,  and  turn 
their  bodies  like  the  rudder  of  a  ship. 

Ray,  Works  of  Creation,  p.  146. 

(d)  That  part  of  the  carriage  of  a  fleld-gun  which  rests 
upon  the  ground  when  the  gun  is  unlimbered  or  in  posi- 
tion tor  firing ;  the  trail. 

2.  A  following;  a  body  of  followers  or  atten- 
dants; a  retinue. 

Sir,  I  invite  your  highness  and  your  train 
To  my  poor  cell.  STiai.,  Tempest,  v.  1.  300. 

The  muses  also  are  found  in  the  train  of  Bacchus. 

Bacon,  Fable  of  Dionysus. 

Now  the  Shepherds,  seeing  so  great  a  train  follow  Mr. 

Great-heart  (for  with  him  they  were  well  acquainted),  they 

said  unto  him,  Good  Sir,  you  have  got  a  goodly  company 

here.  Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  ii. 

The  king's  daughter,  with  a  lovely  train 

Of  fellow-nymphs,  was  sporting  on  the  plain. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  iL 

My  train  consisted  of  thirty-eight  persons. 

MacaiSay,  in  Trevelyan,  I.  323. 

3.  A  succession  of  connected  things  or  events ; 
a  series :  as,  a  train  of  circumstances. 

God  helpe  the  man  so  wrapt  in  Errours  endlesse  traine  ! 
Spenser,  E.  Q.,  I.  L  18. 

Sir,  I  was  five  times  made  a  bankrupt  and  reduced  from 

a  state  of  affluence,  by  a  train  td  unavoidable  misfortunes. 

Sheridan,  The  Critic,  i.  2. 

I  starts  light  with  Eob  only ;  I  comes  to  a  branch ;  I 
takes  on  wlut  I  find  there ;  and  a  whole  train  of  ideas 
gets  coupled  on  to  him.   DicieD^DombeyandSoUiXxxvlii. 

4.  In  maeh.,  a  set  of  wheels,  or  wheels  and  pin- 
ions in  series,  through  which  motion  is  trans- 
mitted consecutively :  as,  the  train  of  a  watch 
(that  is,  the  wheels  intervening  between  the 
barrel  and  the  escapement);  the  goiag-train  of  a 
clock  (that  by  which  the  hands  are  turned);  the 
strikiug-t»'atM  (that  by  which  the  striking  part 
is  actuated). —  5.  In  metal-worMng,  two  or  more 
pairs  of  connected  rolls  in  a  rolling-mill  worked 
as  one  system ;  a  set  of  rolls  used  in  rolling 
various  metals,  especially  puddled  iron  and 
steel;  a  roll-train. — 6.  A  connected  line  of 
carriages,  cars,  or  wagons  moving  or  intended 
to  be  moved  on  a  railway. 

Clifford  .  .  .  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  traiTW  of  cars, 

flashing  a  brief  transit  across  the  extremity  of  the  street. 

Eawithome,  Seven  Gables,  xL 

7.  A  string  or  file  of  animals  on  the  march. 
Goods  were  carried  by  long  trains  of  pack-horses. 

Maeauiay,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 

Camel  trains  wound  like  worms  along  the  thread-like 
roads.  ffDorurmm,  Merv,  xiL 

8.  A  line  of  combustible  material  to  lead  fire 
to  a  charge  or  mine :  same  as  sqmb,  2. 

Shall  he  that  gives  Are  to  the  train  pretend  to  wash  his 

hands  of  the  hurt  that 's  done  by  the  playing  of  the  mine? 

Sir  B.  L'JEstrange,  Fables. 

9.  Aoompany  in  order;  a  procession. 

Which  of  this  princely  train 
Call  ye  the  warlike  Talbot? 

ShaJc.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  2.  34. 

Forc'd  from  their  homes,  a  melancholy  train. 

Goldsmith,  Traveller,  1.  319. 

10.  Suitable  or  proper  sequence,  order,  or  ar- 
rangement ;  course ;  process :  as,  everything  is 
now  in  train  for  a  settlement. 

Lady  Sneer.  Did  you  circulate  the  report  of  Lady  Brit- 
tle's  intrigue  with  Captain  Boastall? 

Snake.  That 's  in  as  fine  a  train  as  your  ladyship  could 
wish.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  L  1. 

1 1 .  A  kind  of  sleigh  used  in  Canada  for  the 
transportation  of  merchandise,  wood,  etc.  Bart- 
lett. — 13.  The  lure  used  to  recall  a  hawk.  Hal- 
liwell.— 13.  Something  intended  to  allure  or 
entice;  wile;  stratagem;  artifice;  a  plot  or 
scheme. 
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Tet  first  he  cast  by  treatle  and  by  traynei 
Her  to  persuade  that  stubbome  fort  to  yilde. 

Spertser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vl.  8. 
Devilish  Macbeth 
By  many  of  these  trains  hath  sought  to  win  me 
Into  his  power.  Shak',  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 118. 

14t.  A  snare;  net;  trap;  ambush. 
Most  justly  they  the  Cities  scome  are  mad^ 
Who  will  be  caught,  yet  see  the  traine  that 's  laid. 
Heywood,  Anna  and  FhiUis  (Works,  ed.  1874,  VI.  323). 
Tou  laid  that  Train,  I'm  sure,  to  alarm,  not  to  betray, 

my  Innocence.  Steele,  Tender  Husband,  v.  1. 

15t.  Treason;  treachery;  deceit. 

Vndertaker  of  treyne,  of  talkyng  but  lltill, 
Neuer  myrth  in  his  mouthe  meuyt  with  tong. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  t  3789. 
For  als  tyte  mon  I  be  taken 
With  tresoune  and  with  trayne. 

York  Plays,  p.  245. 
Accomuiadation  train.  See  accommodation. — csheap 
Trains  Act,  a  British  statute  of  1883  (46  and  47  Vict,  c.  34), 
abolishing  the  duty  on  railway-fares  not  exceeding  one 
penny  per  mile,  and  reducing  the  duties  on  higher  fares. 
—Epicyclic  train.  See  epicydic—IimiteAixata.  (a) 
A  train  the  weight  of  which  (or  the  number  of  cars)  is 
limited,  to  correspond  to  the  hauling  power  of  the  engine. 
(h)  A  train  limited  to  flrst-class  passengers.— Merchant, 
nuxed,  parliamentary  train.  See  the  adjectives. — 
Fuddle-bar  train.  Seemuci'-roZfo.—EoIling-inill  train, 
the  system  of  grooved  rollers  by  which  iron  bars  are  gradu- 
ally drawn  down  from  balls  or  blooms;  a  roll-train. — 
Through  train.  See  (ftrouj/Ax.— Train  of  artillery. 
See  artulery. — Train  of  prisms.  See  spectroscope. — ^Ves- 
tibuled  train.  See  vesMnde,  v.  t. 
train^t  (tran),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  traine,  trayne, 
trane  (chiefly  in  comp.  -train-oil) ;  <  MD.  traen, 
D.  traan  =  MLG.  trdn,  LCr.  traan  (>  Gr.  thran 
=  Sw.  Dan.  tran),  train-oil,  also  in  MD.  liquor 
tried  out  by  fire ;  a  particular  use  of  MD.  traen, 
D.  traan  =  OH(t.  tralian,  MHGr.  trahen,  trdn 
(pi.  trahene,  trehene,  also  traher),  Gr.  trahne,  a 
tear,  akin  to  OHGr.  eahar,  MHG.  eaher,  G.  zdlier, 
zahre,  etc.,  a  tear,  =  E.  tear:  see  teai^.l  Same 
as  train-oil. 

The  lejdiage  of  the  traine  doth  fowle  the  other  wares 
much.  Hakluyfs  Voyages,  I.  308. 

trainable  (tra'na-bl),  a.  [<  trairil  +  -ahle.l 
Capable  of  being  trained,  educated,  or  drilled. 

Youth  [is]  by  grace  and  good  councell  trayruMe  to 
vertue.  Lusty  Juoentus. 

train-band  (tran'band),  TO.  [Short  for  trained 
band,  early  mod.  E.  trayned  hand;  also  eaUed 
trained  company.']  A  force  of  citizen  soldiery 
identified  with  London ;  especially,  one  com- 
pany or  division  of  this  force.  The  service  ren- 
dered by  the  train-bands  to  the  Parliament  during  the  civil 
war  caused  their  dissolution  by  Charles  II.,  but  the  force 
was  reorganized  later,  and  continued  for  many  years. 

There  was  Colonel  Jumper's  Lady,  a  Colonel  of  the 
Train  Bands,  that  has  a  great  Interest  in  her  Parish. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  376. 

As  to  foreign  invasion,  the  Lord  Mayor  has  but  to 
throw  himself  into  the  Tower,  call  in  the  train  bands,  and 
put  the  standing  army  of  Beef-eaters  under  arms,  and  he 
might  bid  defiance  to  the  world. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  309. 

On  several  occasions  during  the  civil  war,  the  train- 
hands  of  London  distinguished  themselves  highly. 

Macavlay,  Nugent's  Hampden. 

Sometimes  used  adjectively : 

A  train-bartd  captain  eke  was  he 
Of  famous  London  town. 

Cmoper,  John  Gilpin. 

train-bearer  (tran'taar'Sr),  n.  One  who  holds 
up  the  train  of  a  robe;  especially,  such  a 
person  appointed  to  attend  on  the  sovereign 
or  some  mgh  official  on  an  occasion  of  cere- 
mony. 

train-bolt  (tran'bolt),  to.  A  bolt  to  which  the 
training-tackle  of  a  gun  is  hooked. 

train-boy  (tran'boi),  to.  a  lad  who  sells  news- 
papers, magazineSjlDOoks,  candy,  and  other  arti- 
cles on  railway-trains.     [XJ.  S.  and  Canada.] 

trained  (trand),i>.  a.    [<  train^  +  -ec^.  Indef. 

2,  pp.  of  train\  v.']    1.  Having  a  train. 

He  swooping  went 
In  his  trained  gown  about  the  stage. 

B.  Janson,  tr.  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry. 

3.  Formed  or  made  proficient  by  training;  edu- 
cated; instructed;  exercised;  practised:  as, 
a  trained  eye  or  judgment;  trained  nurses. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  object  of  the  manual-training 
course  is  not  to  make  artists  or  mechanics,  but  trained 
men  and  women.  New  York  Evening  Post,  April  25, 1891. 
Trained  band,  a  body  of  trained  men,  especially  soldiers. 
See  trairiyband. 

Each  serving  man,  with  dish  in  hand, 
March'd  boldly  up,  like  our  train'd  band. 

S-uekling,  Ballad  upon  a  Wedding. 

trainelt  (tra'nel),  n.  [<  OF.  *trainel  (of.  F.  trai- 
neau),  dim.  of  train,  a  drag:  see  traini.']  A 
trail-net;  a  drag-net.    Holland. 

trainer  (tra'nfer),  n.  [<  train^  +  -erl.]  1.  One 
who  trains;  an  instructor. — 2.  One  who  trains 
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or  prepares  men,  etc.,  for  the  performance  of 
feats  requiring  certain  physical  fitness,  as  an 
oarsman  for  a  boat-race,  a  pugilist  for  a  prize- 
fight, or  a  horse  for  racing. — 3.  A  miUtiaman. 
[U.S.]  — 4.  A  wire  or  wooden  frame  upon  which 
flowers  or  shrubs  are  trained. 

train-hand  (tran'hand),  n.    Same  as  trainman. 

training  (tra'ning),  to.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
trayning;  verbal  n.  of  train^,  i).]  1.  Practical 
education  in  some  profession,  art,  handicra.ft, 
or  the  like ;  instruction  coupled  with  practice 
in  the  use  of  one's  powers :  as,  manual  training; 
a  sound  business  training. 

The  aim  of  historical  teaching  is  the  training  of  the 
judgment  to  be  exercised  in  the  moral,  social,  and  politi- 
cflil  yfofIc  of  lif  6a 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist,  p.  373. 
Man's  moral  nature  is  dependent  upon  heredity,  train- 
ing, and  environment.  Westminster  Bee.,  CXXV.  251. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  developing  the  physi- 
cal strength  and  powers  of  endurance,  or  of 
rendering  the  system  capable  of  performing 
some  notable  feat ;  also,  the  condition  of  being 
so  prepared  and  capable. 

A  professed  pugilist ;  always  in  trainiiw. 

Dickens,  Hard  Times,  i.  2. 

3.  In  gardening,  the  art  or  operation  of  form- 
ing young  trees  to  a  wall  or  espalier,  or  of  caus- 
ing them  to  grow  in  a  desired  shape. — ^4.  Drill ; 
practice  in  the  manual  of  arms  and  in  simple 
manoeuvers,  such  as  is  provided  for  militia. 
Compare  trainband,  training-day. 

After  my  comlnge  to  Colchester,  upon  Fryday  the  Uth 
of  this  moneth  in  the  aftemoone,  rydinge  into  afeild  wher 
all  Sr  Thomas  Lucasse  his  baude  was  at  trayninge,  I,  after 
that  il'  Thomas  Seymor  and  I  had  beeholden  the  manner 
of  the  trayning  of  the  bande,  did  invite  M.'  Seymor  and 
myself  to  suppe  with  S'  Thomas  Lucasse. 

Sir  John  Smyth,  in  EUis's  Lit.  Letters,  p.  90. 
Hash,  the  brother  of  Margaret,  at  the  Spring  training, 
was  punished  not  only  by  imprisonment,  but  also  with  an 
inconsiderable  fine,  for  disorderly  behavior  on  that  occa- 
sion. S.  Jvdd,  Margaret,  L  15. 
Training  to  Arms  Prohibition  Act.  See  prohrbiUtm. 
==Syn.  1.  Nurture,  Education,  eto.  (see  instruction) ;  drill, 
schooling,  breeding,  tuition. 

training-bit  (tra'ning-bit),  TO.  A  wooden  gag- 
bit  used  in  training  vicious  horses.  It  has  iron 
cheeks  with  a  connecting  iron  passed  through 
a  wooden  mouthpiece.    M.  H.  Knight. 

training-day  (tra'ning-da),  ra.  A  day  appoint- 
ed by  law  for  drill  and  review  of  the  militia  or 
other  citizen  soldiery. 

Yon  must  take  something.  It 's  Cratntn^  day,  and  that 
don'tcomeonlyfourtimesayear.    5. i/wZtf, Margaret, LIS. 

training-halter  (tra'ning-haFtSr),  n.  A  form 
of  halter  made  like  a  riding-bridle,  but  having 
short  cheeks  with  rings  for  attaching  bit-straps. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

training-level  (tra'ning-lev*el),  TO-.  An  instru- 
ment for  testing  divergence  from  a  true  hori- 
zontal line:  used  especially  in  training  guns. 

training-pendulum  (tra'ning-pen*du-lum),  TO. 
A  pendumm  for  facilitating  the  accurate  eleva- 
tion and  depression  of  guns  by  means  of  colored 
alcohol  or  quicksilver  contained  in  a  tube.  Ad- 
miral Smyth. 

training-school  (tra'ning-skol),  to.  A  school  or 
college  where  practical  instruction  is  given, 
especially  in  the  art  of  teaching;  a  school  in 
which  instruction  and  practice  in  teaching  are 
united;  a  normal  school. 

training-ship  (tra'ning-ship),  TO.  A  ship  equip- 
ped with  officers,  instructors,  etc.,  for  training 
lads  to  be  seamen. 

Besides  some  old  war  hulks  at  the  station,  there  were  a 
couple  of  training-ships  getting  ready  for  a  cruise. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  13. 

training-wall  (tra'ning-w&l),  to.  A  wall  built 
up  to  determine  the  flow  of  water  in  a  river  or 
harbor. 

trainless  (tran'les),  o.  [<  train^  -H  -!e««.]  Hav- 
ing no  train :  as,  a  trainless  dress. 

trainman  (tran'man),  TO. ;  pi.  trainmen  (-men). 
A  man  employed  on  a  railway-train,  as  a  brake- 
man  or  a  porter. 

A  special  train  was  on  the  way  from  St.  Paul  with  a 
double  complement  of  engineers  and  trainmen. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVL  566. 
trainmentt  (trSn'ment),  n.    [<  train^  +  -ment.] 
Training. 

And  still  that  precious  trainment  is  miserably  abused 
which  should  be  the  fountain  of  skilL 

6.  Harvey,  Four  Letters. 
train-mile  (tran 'mil),  n.  One  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  miles  run  by  all  the  trains  of  a  line  or  sys- 
tem of  railways  during  some  specified  period : 
a  unit  of  work  in  railway  accounts. 
train-oil  (tran'oil),  to.  [Early  mod.  E.  trayne- 
oyle,  trane-oil;  <  train^  +  oil.']    Oil  drawn  or 


train-oil 
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?ned  out  from  the  blubber  of  a  whale ;  espe-  traitorfult  (tra'tor-ful),  a.     [ME.  traitourfvM; 
cially,  ordinary  oil  from  the  right  whale,  as     '  •     ••      •     ^  >  ^  -  ^    •■ 
distinguished  from  sperm-oil. 

Make  In  a  readiness  all  such  caske  as  shalbe  needfnll 
for  iirmjm  oyle,  tallowe,  or  any  thing  else. 

Hakluyt's  Voyagei,  I.  800. 

train-road  (tran'rod),  n.     l.  On  railroads,  a 
temporary  conBtruction-traok  for  transporta- 
tion of  materials,  eto.-2    In»»i»J»^,atempo-  traitorlyt"(tra'tor-li),  a. 
rary  track  in  a  name,  used  for  light  loads.  Treacherous :  perfidious. 

train-rope  (tran'rop),  OT.    Same  &a  tratn-tackle.       mi,„„,™.,™,  ,      ,,  *  k       -i  j 

train-tackle  (tran'tak"l),  ,i.    See  taekU.  ^^^'^  "2**^^^  '^^^^''  ''^°?^  ^'^^^^^  ^-?  ^  >?«  ™!i-«* 

trainway  (ttan'wa),  n.  A ; 
a  wharf,  and  forming  a  brii 
to  the  deck  of  a  ferry-boat. 

trainyt  (tra'ni),  a.     [<  train^  +  -^i.]    'Greasy 
like  train-oil. 


<  traitor  +  -ful.'\    Traitorous";  treacherous 
My  traUourfvU  tome  [action]  be  turment  my  tene. 

York  Plays,  p.  316. 

traitorism  (tra'tor-izm),  n.     [<  traitor  H-  ■ism.'} 
A  betrayal.     [Rare.] 

The  loyal  clergy  .  .  .  are  charged  with  traitorism  of 
their  principles.    Soger  North,  Examen,  p.  323.    (Dairies.) 

[<  traitor  +  -Z^i.] 


■  at,  their  offences  being  so  capital.   SAaft.,W.  T.,  iv.  4. 821. 

6^it  f^^  ^^w?  traitorous  (tra'tor-us),  a.     [Formerly  also  irai- 
bnage  from  the  wharf    terous;  <  ME.  mitorc^;  <  traitor +  -ous.2   1. 


Where  huge  hogsheads  sweat  with  trainy  oil. 

Qay,  Trivia,  ii.  252. 

traipse,  v.  and  n.    See  l/rapes. 
traist)  n.    Same  as  traced.     Chaucer. 
traise^t,  v.  t.     [MB.  traisen,  traysen,  traissen, 

trasshen,  <  OF.  traiss-,  stem  of  certain  parts  of 

/rajr,  betray:  see  tray^.li    To  betray. 

This  lechecraf  t,.  or  heled  thus  to  be, 
Were  wel  sittynge,  if  that  I  were  a  fend. 
To  traysen  a  wight  that  trewe  is  unto  me. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  438.  traitorOUSly  (tra'tor-us-li),  adv 
She  hath  the  trasshed  withoute  wene.  •  -     .     .  ,-.... 

Rom.  qf  the  Rose,  1.  3231. 


traise^t,  i>.  i.    A  Middle  English  form  of  tra^. 

traisont,  traisonnt,  «.  Middle  English  forms 
of  treason. 

trait  (trat,  in  Great  Britain  tra),  n.  [<  OP.  trait, 
traict,  a  line,  stroke,  feature,  tract,  etc.,  F.  trait, 
aline,  stroke,  point,  feature,  fact,  act,  etc.,  = 
Pr.  trait,  trag,  trail  =  It.  tratto,  a  line,  etc.,  < 
L.  tractus,  a  drawing,  course:  see  traet^  «.,  of 
which  trait  is  a  doublet.  Cf.  also  fe-ace^,  orig. 
trais,  pi.  of  OP.  trait.']     1.  A  stroke;  a  touch. 

By  this  single  trait,  Homer  makes  an  essential  difference 
between  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

W.  Broome,  Notes  on  the  Odyssey,  i.  9. 
From  talk  of  war  to  traits  of  pleasantry. 


Guilty  of  treason;   in  general,   treacherous; 
perfidious;  faithless. 

More  of  his  [majesty's]  friends  have  lost  their  lives  in 
this  rebellion  than  of  his  traitorous  subjects. 

Addison,  Freeholder,  No.  31. 

3.    Consisting  in  treason, 
treason;  implying  breach  of  allegiance j  per- 
fidious :  as,  a  traitorous  scheme  or  conspiracy. 

Vol.  My  name 's  Volturtius, 
1  know  Pomtinius. 

Pom.  But  he  knows  not  you, 
While  you  stand  out  upon  these  traitorous  terms. 

B.  Jonsim,  Catiline,  iv.  7. 

[<  ME.  trai- 
_ ,  <  traitorous  +  -ly^.2    In  a 
traitorous  manner;  in  violation  of  allegiance 
and  trust ;  treacherously ;  perfidiously. 

They  had  traitorously  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  fun- 
damental laws.  Clarendon. 

traitorousness  (tra'tor-us-nes),  n.  The  quali- 
ty of  being  traitorous  or  treacherous ;  treach- 
ery.   Bailey,  1727. 

tra'itoryt  (tra'tor-i),  n.   [ME.  traitorie,  traiterye, 


trainee 

Nor  is  the  postposition  of  the  nominative  case  to  the 
verb  against  the  use  of  the  tongue ;  nor  the  trajection  here 
so  great  but  the  Latine  will  admit  the  same  order  of  the 
words.  J.  Mede,  Works  (1672),  iii.  1. 

trajectory  (tra-jek'to-ri),  n. ;  pi.  trajectories 
(-riz).  [=  P.'  trajecioire,  trajectory,  OP.  the 
end  of  a  ftinnel,  also  adj.,  passing  over,  <  ML. 
'trajectorius,  neut.  trcyectorium,  a  funnel,  <  L. 
trajicere,  pp.  trajectus,  throw  over :  see  traject.J 
1.  The  path  described  by  a  body  moving  under 
the  action  of  given  forces;  specifieafly,  the 
curve  described  by  a  projectile  in  its  flight 
through  the  air.  Compare  range,  4. — 2.  In 
geom.,  a  curve  which  cuts  all  the  curves  or 
surfaces  of  a  given  system  at  a  constant 
angle.  "When  the  constant  angle  is  a  right 
angle,  the  trajectory  is  called  an  orthogonal 
trajectory. 

trajetourt,  n.    Same  as  tregetow.    Gower. 

trajetryt,  n.    Same  as  tregetry. 
characterized  by  tralationt  (tra-la'shgn),  m.     [=  It.  tralazione,  < 


L.  tralatio(n^,  equiv.  to  translaUo(n-),  a  trans- 
ferring, translation :  see  tranMation.1  A  change 
in  the  use  of  a  word,  or  the  use  of  a  word  in  a 
less  proper  but  more  significant  sense. 

According  to  the  broad  iraXaiimt  of  his  rude  Khemists. 
Bp.  Hall,  Honour  of  Married  Clergy,  i.  §  14. 

tralatitiont  (tral-a-tish'on),  n.  [Irreg.  for  tra- 
laiion  (after  traldtiUous').']  A  departure  from 
the  literal  use  of  words;  a  metaphor. 

tralatitious+(tral-a-tish'us),a.  [=:It.  tralattzio, 
<L.  tralaticius,  tralatitivs,  equiv.  to  translati- 
cius,  translatitius,  <  ira«ste<««,  pp.  of  transferre, 
transfer:  see  translate.']  Metaphorical;  not 
literal. 

Unless  we  could  contrive  a  perfect  set  of  new  words, 

there  is  no  speaking  of  the  Deity  without  using  our  old 

-,«  ■  » —  -I.---,         1-  -       ,  w  .      ones  in  a  ^rafatiiitms  sense.    Staekhoute,BX»t.'BVo\e,iv.l. 

^T^^Zt'-i'^LI^-'^tit^iT"'-  """  *'""'"'-^  tralatitiouslyt  (tral-a-tish'us-li),  adv.     Meta- 
1  reaenerv ,  Betrayal ,  treason.  phorically ;  not  in  a  literal  sense. 

That"h^  vdo'n  the  tSS  Written  Language  is  tralatiUouely  so  called  because  it 

Thf half  the  gflte  wSnesse,  >^made  to  represent  to  the  Bye  the  same  tetters  and 

That  any  herte  oouthe  gesse.  Words  which  are  Pronoi^ced^  Elements  of  Sneech  n  8 

Chaiucer,  House  of  Fame,  1. 1812.  Bolder,  Elements  of  Bpeecn,  p.  8. 


Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  traitress  ftra'tresV  n.  [<  P.  traitresse;  as  traitor  tralineatet  (tra-lin'e-at),  v.  i.    [After  It.  trail 


2.  A  distinguishing  or  peculiar  feature ;  a  pe- 
.  culiarity :  as,  a  trait  of  character.  < 

He  had  all  the  Puritanic  traits,  both  good  and  evil. 

Hawthorne,  Scarlet  Letter,  Int.,  p.  8. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  traiti  in  modem  Egyptian 
superstition  is  the  belief  in  written  charms. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modem  Egyptians,  I.  318. 

traitor,  traAtur,  traiteur,  tratstre,  F.  tra^tre  =  lrr. 
trahire,  traire,  trahidor,  traidor,  traitor  =  8p. 
Pg.  traidor  =  It.  traditore,  <  L.  traditor,  one  who 
betrays,  a  betrayer,  traitor,  lit. '  one  who  deliv- 
ers,' and  hence  in  LL.  also  a  teacher,  <  tradere, 
give  up,  deliver:  see  tradition,  trayS,  and  ef. 
traditor.']  I.  n.  1.  One  who  violates  his  alle- 
giance and  betrays  his  country;  one  who  is 
guilty  of  treason.    See  treason. 

God  wole  not  that  it  be  longe  in  the  Hondes  of  Tray- 
tmres  ne  of  Synneres,  be  thei  Cristene  or  bthere. 

Uandemlle,  Travels,  p.  74. 

AUe  tho  that  ne  wolde  not  come,  he  lete  hem  well  wite 
that  thei  sholde  haue  as  streyte  lustioe  as  longed  to 
theuis  and  traytoures.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  20B. 

William's  Fortune  secures  him  as  well  at  home  against 
Traitws  as  in  the  Field  against  his  Enemies. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  25. 

There  is  no  difference,  in  point  of  morality,  whether  a 
man  calls  me  traUor  in  one  word,  or  says  I  am  one  hired 
to  betray  my  religion  and  sell  my  country.  swijt. 

2.  One  who  betrays  any  trust;  a  person  guilty 
of  perfidy  or  treachery;  one  who  violates  con- 
fidence reposed  in  him. 

If  you  flatter  him,  you  are  a  great  traitor  to  him.^^^ 

=Syil  1.  Rebel,  etc.    See  inmrgent. 
II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  traitor ;  traitorous. 
And  there  is  now  this  day  no  gretter  treson  thanne  a 


-1-  -ess.]  A  woman  who  betrays  her  trust;  a 
perfidious  woman ;  a  female  traitor:  often  used 
in  a  weakened,  half-playful  sense. 

Ah,  little  traitress  I  none  must  know  .  .  . 
What  vanity  full  dearly  bought, 
Joined  to  thine  eye's  dark  witchcraft,  drew 
My  spell-bound  steps  to  Benvenue. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  vi.  28. 

of 

^ ^  _  .  or 

cast  over)  carry  over,  ship  over,  transport,  also 
transfix,  <  trans,  through,  across,  +  jaeere, 
throw:  seejeii.]  To  throw  or  cast  (across  or 
through).     [Rare.] 

Thou  knowst  that  to  be  Cerberus,  and  him 
The  f erriman  who  from  the  rivers  brim 
Trajected  thee.  _    ^„ 

Heywood,  Dialogues  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1874,  VI.  236). 

If  the  sun's  light  be  trajected  through  three  or  more 
cross  prisms  successively.  „  ,.  ,     ,  .    „ 

Newton,  Opticks,  1. 1.,  Exper.  10. 

traject  (traj'ekt),  «.  [<  OP.  traject,  trajet,  a 
ferry,  a  passage  over,  =  It.  tragetto,  tragitto,  < 
L.  trajectus,  a  passage  over,  <  trajicere,  throw 
over :  see  traject,  v.  Cf.  treget.]  If.  A  ferry ; 
a  passage  or  place  for  passing  over  water  with 
boats  (by  some  commentators  said  to  mean  the 
boat  itself). 

Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  with  imagin'd  speed 
Vnto  the  tranect  [read  traieet,  i.  e.  traject,  as  m  various 

modern  editions],  to  the  common  ferry 
Which  trades  to  Venice. 

2.  A  trajectory.     [Rare.] 
The  traject  of  comets.  Is.  Taylor.    (Imp.  Diet.) 

3.  The  act  of  throwing  across  or  transporting; 
transmission;  transference.     [Rare.] 

At  the  best,  however,  this  traject  (that  of  printing  from 

Asia]  was  but  that  of  the  germ  of  Me,  which  Sur  W.  Thom- 

a  famous  discourse,  suggested  had  been  carried  to 


gnare,  degenerate,  <  L.  trans,  across,  +  linea, 
line:  see  line^.]  To  deviate  in  course  or  direc- 
tion. 

If  you  tralineate  from  your  father's  mind. 
What  are  you  else  but  of  a  bastard-kind? 

Dryden,  Wife  of  Bath,  1.  396. 

Trallian  (tral'ian),  a.  [<  L.  Trallianus  (<  Gr. 
'ipaXkiavdg),  of  Tralles,  <  Tralles,  also  Trallis,  < 
Gr.  TpaMeig,  also  Tp&Uiq,  a  city  of  Lydia.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  ancient  (Sreek  city  of  Tral- 
les, in  Asia  Minor,  or  its  inhabitants — Trallian 
school,  a  school  of  Greek  Hellenistic  sculpture  of  the 
third  century  B.  C,  of  which  the  great  surviving  work  is 


Anu  mere  la  iiuw  •<""  ""j  "„<? — .     .i —  *„i„  „i,,„.io      son  in  a  famous  uisuuuioc,  oubs""-^"  """  "^ — :*• ™ 

gentille  woman  to  yeue  her  selfl  to  a  ^^'''l^'^lflf^^r?;.     ?Ms  earth  from  some  other  sphere  by  meteoric  agency. 
Blamed  with  vices,  for  there  is  mam  of  hem  deoeiuea  di     ""=  »■"  Athenseum.    (Imp.  Diet.) 

transposition  (of  words),  <  trajicere,  throw  oyer, 
convey  over:  see  traject.]     1.  The  act  of  tra- 


Their  silent  war  of  lilies  and  of  rose^ 
Which  Tarquin  view'd  in  her  fair  face  s  field. 
In  their  pure  ranks  his  traii^  X„^°iSce,  1.  73. 

traitort  (tra'tor),  v.  t.    [<  traitor,  n.]    To  act 

the  traitor  toward ;  betray. 
Buttime,  ittraaorsme.  IMhgow.    (Imp.  Did.) 

traltoress  (tra'tor-es),  n.    [<  traitor  +  -ess.]   A 

female  traitor;  a  traitress. 

Fortune,  .  .  . 
The  false  (royteresse  pervers.  ^^  i  aio 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  813. 


Trallian  School  of  Sculpture.— The  group  called  the  Famese  Bull, 
in  the  Museo  Nazionale,  Naples. 


see  traject.]     1.   The  act  of  tra-  the  large  group  known  as  the  Famese  Bull,  in  the  Mu- 

^r^l^i  •"  aTa'stins  or  darting  through  or  across ;  seum  at  Naples.    This  important  work,  while  transgressing 

jeoting,  acabiuigui  ""'■"   &             &                      ,  the  proper  limitations  of  sculpture  in  the  round,  exhibits 

a  crossing ;  a  passage.  originality,  vigor,  skill  in  composition,  and  a  high  decora- 

Tjix,  Hill"  for  thv  trajection  downe  here  lay.  tive  quality.    It  is  to  be  paralleled  with  the  Laocoon  group 

jr<,™S  Dialogues  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1874,  VI.  232).  of  the  Uhodian  school. 

/5Thi,  Jrt  might  be  the  spectre  at  the  Eubioon,  Csesar  tralucet  (tra-lus'),  V.  i.  [=  It.  tralucere,  <  L.  tra- 

hesitatiiig  that  mjecHm.    Evelyn,  True  Religion,  1. 144.  lucere,  translucere,  shine  through :  see  translu- 

n    Tv,  ,,™™   and  rhet.,  transposition:  same  as  cent.]    To  shine  through.    Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du 

typyjtZla).     [Bare.]  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  2. 


tralucency 

tralucencyt  (tra-lu'sen-si),  ».  [<  tralucen{t)  + 
-c^.]  Transluceney."  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err., 
ii.  1. 

tralucentt  (tra-lu'sgnt),  a.  [=  It.  tralucente,  < 
L.  tralucen{t-)s,  ppr.  of  tralucere,  translucere, 
shine  through :  see  translucenf}  Transparent; 
translucent. 

And  fair  traltuseat  stones,  that  over  all 

It  did  reflect.  Peele,  Honour  of  the  Garter. 

trami  (tram),  n.  [<  OSw.  *tram,  tr&m,  trum, 
a  log,  stock  of  a  tree,  Sw.  dial,  tromm,  tromm, 
trumm,  a  stump,  the  end  of  a  log,  also  a  kind  of 
sled,  =  Norw.  tram,  trom,  trumm,  edge,  brim, 
tram,  a  step,  door-step,  =  Dan.  dial,  trom,  end, 
stump,  =  Icel.  thromr  {thram-),  edge,  brim,  = 
MD.  drom,  a  beam,  balk,  =  MLGr.  trame,  a  cross- 
piece,  a  round  of  a  ladder,  a  step  of  a  chair, 
LGr.  traam  (<  G.  or  Soand.),  a  beam,  balk,  han- 
dle of  a  wheelbarrow  or  sled,  =  OHG.  dram, 
tram,  beam,  balk  (>  MHGr.  dramen,  supply  with 
beams  or  props),  G.  tram,  a  beam;  forms  in 
gradation,  or  in  part  identical,  with  ME.  thrum 
=  MD.  drom,  the  end  of  a  weaver's  thread, 
thrum,  =  0H6.  drum,  dhrum,  MHG.  drum,  G. 
trumm,  thrum,  end,  stump  of  a  tree ;  akin  to 
L.  terminus,  end,  Gr.  Tipjia,  end:  see  thrum^ 
and  term.  Cf.  OF.  tram^au,  a  sled,  or  dray 
without  wheels.  The  senses  and  forms  are 
involved,  but  the  development  seems  to  have 
been,  'end,  fragment,  stump,  log,  pole  (shaft, 
handle),  bar,  beam,  rail.'  The  E.  word  in  the 
sense  'rail'  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  a 
raU  or  plank  in  a  tram-road  or  plank  road, 
thence  to  the  lines  of  rails  or  planks,  and  thence 
to  the  road  itself.  In  the  sense  of  'car'  or 
'tram-car'  it  is  prob.  short  for  tram-car,  but 
tram  as  a  '  mine-ear '  (def .  6)  may  represent  the 
Sw.  word  in  the  sense  'a  kimd  of  sled.']  1.  A 
beam  or  bar:  as,  gallows  iraTOS.  [Scotch.] — 2. 
The  shaft  of  a  cart,  wheelbarrow,  or  vehicle  of 
any  kind.     [Scotch.] — 3t.  A  plank  road. 

To  the  amendinge  of  the  highwaye  or  tra-m,  frome  the 
weste  ende  of  Brldgegait,  in  Barnard  Castle,  208. 

WiU  of  Ambrose  Middleton,  Aug.  4, 1B66  {Swrtees  Soe. 
[Publ.,  XXXVIII.  37,  note). 

4.  One  of  the  two  parallel  lines  of  rails  which 
form  a  tramway. 

Laying  his  trams  in  a  poison'd  gloom. 

Tennyson^  Maud,  a. 

5.  A  tramway.  [Great  Britain.] — 6.  A  four- 
wheeled  ear  or  wagon  used  in  coal-mines,  espe- 
cially in  the  north  of  England,  for  conveying 
the  coals  from  the  working-places  to  the  pit- 

^bottom,  or  from  the  pit-mouth  to  the  place  of 
shipment.  The  words  tram,  wrf,  box,  tub,  and  iMp  are 
aJI  in  use  in  English  collieries  to  designate  some  kind  of  a 
box-like  receptacle,  vehicle,  or  car  by  which  coal  is  trans- 
ported, either  above  or  beneath  the  surface. 

7.  Same  as  tram-car.     [Great  Britain.] 

Lord  Kosebery  in  his  midnight  address  to  the  tram  ser- 
vants. Nineteenth  Century,  XXVI.  723. 

8.  In  a  grinding-mill,  position  perpendicular 
to  the  face  of  the  bedstone :  said  of  a  spindle. 
See  tramming. 

tram^  (tram),  v.;  pret.  andpp.  trammed,  ppr. 
tramming.  [<  tram^,  to.]  I.  trans.  To  move 
or  transport  on  a  tramway. 

An  empty  kibble  is  placed  upon  the  trolley  and  trammed 
back  along  the  level,  where  it  is  again  loaded  from  a  shoot 
(mill,  pass)  or  by  the  shoveL  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  455. 

II.  intrans.  To  operate  a  tram;  also,  to  travel 
by  tram.     Elect.  Rev.  (Amer.),  XVI.  xvi.  2. 

tram^t  (tram),  n.  [ME.  tramme,  traimme  ;  ori- 
gin obscure.]     A  machine ;  a  contrivance. 

tram^  (tram),  TO.  [Cf.  tram^  and  trammel.']  A 
device,  resembling  a  trammel,  used  for  shaping 
oval  molds,  etc. 

tram*  (tram),  n.  [=  G.  Dan.  trame,  <  F.  trame, 
tram,  weft,  <  It.  trama,  woof,  weft,  <  L.  trama, 
weft.]  A  kind  of  double  silk  thread,  in  which 
two  or  more  strands  or  singles  are  twisted  to- 
gether in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  twist  of  the 
singles,  used  for  the  weft  or  cross-threads  of 
gros-de-Naples  velvets,  flowered  silks,  and-the 
best  varieties  of  silk  goods.    Also  called  shuts. 

trama  (tra'ma),  to.  [NL.,  <  L.  trama,  weft.] 
In  hot.,  the  hyphal  tissue  which  lies  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lamella  on  the  pileus  in  hymenomy- 
eetous  fungi.  Also  called  dissepiment,  and  in- 
tralamellar  tissue. 

tramal  (tra'mal),  a.  [<  trama  +  -a?.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  consisting  of  trama :  as,  tramal  tissue. 

tram-car  (tram'kar),  TO.  [<  tram^,  5,  -I-  car^.] 
1.  A  ear  used  on  a  tramway;  a  tramway-car ; 
a  horse-ear  on  a  street-railway.  Also  called 
tram.  [Great  Britain.]  —  2.  A  car  used  in  coal- 
mines :  same  as  trami-,  6. 
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Trametes  (tra-me'tez),  n.  [NL.  (Fries,  1836), 
<  L.  trama,  weft :  see  trama.]  A  genus  of  po- 
lyporoid  fungi,  having  the  pores  subrotund, 
obtuse,  entire,  often  unequal  in  depth,  and 
sunk  in  the  surface  of  the  pileus.  The  species 
grow  on  decaying  wood. 

trametoid  (tram'e-toid),  a.  [<  Trametes  +  -oid.] 
In  hot.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus  Tramietes. 

tram-lme  (tram'lin),  to.  [<  tram^  +  line^.]  A 
tramway.     [Great  Britain.] 

The  problem  of  the  commercial  success  of  electrical  pro- 
pulsion on  tramlines  has  been  solved. 

Meet.  See.  CEng.),  XXIV.  67. 

trammel  (tram' el),  m.  [Early  mod.  B.  also 
tramel,  tramell ;  <  ME.  tramayh,  <  OF.  tramail, 
F.  tramail,  more  commonly  trSmaU,  also  tramel, 
trameau  =  Sp.  trasmallo  =  Pg.  trasmalho,  a 
net  (cf .  Pg.  trambolho,  a  clog  or  trammel  for  a 
horse),  =  It.  tramaglio,  dial,  tramagio,  trimaj, 
tremagg,  a  fish-net,  bird-net,  <  ML.  tramacula, 
tramagula,  also  tremaculum,  tremacle,  tremale, 
trimacle,  a  fish-net,  bird-net,  trammel  (the  forms 
are  confused,  indicating  uncertainty  as  to  the 
etymology) ;  prob.  orig.  ML.  *trima(mla,  lit.  a 
'  three-mesh '  net,  i.  e.  a  net  of  three  layers  (dif- 
fering in  size  of  meshes),  <  L.  tres  (tri-),  three, 
-I-  macula,  a  mesh :  see  muiU,  macula.  In  def  s. 
5,  6,  7  the  sense  suggests  a  connection  with 
tram^,  a  bar  or  beam,  but  they  ai-e  appar.  par- 
ticular uses  of  trammel  in  the  sense  of '  shackle.' 
Cf .  tram^.]  1 .  A  net  for  fishing ;  a  trawl-net  or 
trawl ;  a  drag-net.    See  trammel-net. 

Nay,  Cupid,  pitch  thy  trammel  where  thou  please. 
Thou  canst  not  fail  to  take  such  fish  as  these. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  ii.  3.,  Epig. 

2t.  A  net  for  binding  up  or  confining  the  hair. 

Her  golden  lockes  she  roundly  did  uptye 

In  breaded  tramels.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  15. 

3.  A  shackle;  specifically,  a  kind  of  shackle 
used  for  regulating  the  motions  of  a  horse,  and 
making  him  amble. —  4.  Whatever  hinders  ac- 
tivity, freedom,  or  progress ;  an  impediment. 

Prose  ...  is  loose,  easy,  and  free  from  trammels. 

Goldsmith,  Pref.  to  Poetical  Diet. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  his  [William  IV.  "s] 
extreme  good-nature  and  simplicity,  which  he  cannot  or 
will  not  exchange  for  the  dignity  of  his  new  situation  and 
the  trammels  of  etiquette. 

GrevUle,  Memoirs,  July  24, 1830. 

5.  An  implement  hung  in  a  fireplace  to  support 
pots  and  other  culinary  vessels.  Trammels  are 
bung  from  the  back-bar  or  from  a  crane ;  they  are  often 
so  constructed  in  two  parts  that  they  can  be  lengthened 
and  shortened. 

Our  own  warm  hearth  seemed  blazing  free, 
The  crane  and  pendent  tramTnels  showed, 
The  Turks'  heads  on  the  andirons  glowed. 

Whittier,  Snow-Bound. 

6.  An  instrument  for  drawing  ellipses,  used  by 
joiners  and  other  artificers;  an  ellipsograph. 
One  part  consists  of 
a  cross  with  two 
grooves  at  right  an- 
gles; the  other  is  a 
beam-compass  which 
carries  the  describing 
pencil,  and  is  guided 
by  two  pins  which 
slide  in  the  grooves. 

7.  A   beam-COm-  Trammel,  e. 

pass. 
trammel  (tram' el),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  tram- 
meled, trammelled,  ppr.  trammeling,  trammelling. 
[<  trammel,  to.]    1.  To  catch  as  in  a  net;  make 
captive;  restrain.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 
If  the  assassination 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch 
With  his  surcease  success,  .  .  . 
We  'd  jump  the  life  to  come.     Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  7.  3. 

While  I  am  striving  .  .  . 

How  to  entangle,  trammel  up,  and  snare 

Your  soul  in  mine.  Keats,  Lamia,  ii. 

2.  To  shackle;  confine;  hamper. 
Mardonius  would  never  have  persuaded  me,  had  dreams 

and  visions  been  less  constant  and  less  urgent.  What 
pious  man  ought  to  resist  them  ?  N  evertheless,  I  am  still 
surrounded  and  trarnmelled  by  perplexities. 

Landor,  Imag.  Conv.,  Xerxes  and  Artabanus. 

3.  To  train  slavishly;  inure  to  conformity  or 

obedience.     [Rare.] 

Hackneyed  and  trammelled  in  the  ways  of  a  court. 

Pope,  To  Gay,  Oct  16, 1727. 

trammeled,  trammelled  (tram'eld),  p.  a.  1. 
Caught;  confined;  shackled;  hampered. — 2. 
Having  blazes  or  white  marks  on  the  fore  foot 
and  hind  foot  of  one  side,  as  if  marked  by 

trammels:  said  of  a  horse Croaa-trajimieled, 

having  a  white  fore  foot  on  one  side  and  a  white  hind  foot 
on  the  other,  as  a  horse. 

tramineler,  trammeller  (tram'el-er),  to.  [< 
trammel  +  -eri.]     1.  One  who  or  that  which 
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trammels  or  restrains. —  2.  One  who  uses  a 
trammel-net. 

The  net  is  love's,  right  worthily  supported ; 
Bacchus  one  end,  the  other  Ceres  guideth ; 
Like  trammellers  this  god  and  goddess  sported 
To  take  each  f  oule  that  in  their  walkes  abideth. 

An  Old-fashioned  Love  (1594).    (Imp.  Diet.) 

trammelett  (tram'el-et),  n.  [<  trammel  +  -el] 
A  snare. 

Or  like  Aurora  when  with  pearl  she  sets 
Her  long  discheveld  rose-crowned  trammelets, 

Witts  Recreatiom  (1654).    (Nares. ) 

trammelled,  trammeller.  See  trammelett, 
trammeler. 

trammel-net  (tram'el-net),  to.-  a  sort  of  drag- 
net for  taking  fish.  It  now  usually  consists  of  three 
seines  of  similar  form  fastened  together  at  their  edges. 
The  inner  net  is  very  loose  and  full,  and  of  fine  thread 
and  small  mesh.  The  two  outer  ones  have  a  mesh  from 
3  to  6  inches  long,  and  of  coarser  thread.  The  fish  pass 
readily  through  the  outer  seines  and  strike  the  inner  net, 
which  is  thus  pocketed  through  one  of  the  large  meshes, 
the  fullness  of  the  inner  net 
readily  permitting  this  pro- 
trusion. The  fish  are  thus 
held  in  a  kind  of  pocket. 

trammel-wheel  (tram'- 
el-hwel),  TO.  A  mechan- 
ical device  for  convert- 
ing a  reciprocating  into 
a  circular  motion.  It  con- 
sists of  a  wheel  having  on 
one  side  four  slots,  like  a 
trammel,  in  which  move  two 
blocks  placed  on  an  arm  con-  Trammel-wheel  with  six  slots. 
nectedwithapiston-rod.  The 

blocks  slide  in  the  grooves  of  the  wheel,  and  cause  it  to 
make  two  revolutions  to  one  stroke  of  the  rod.  Another 
form  consists  of  a  wheel  with  six  slots,  and  a  smaller  wheel 
with  three  arms  which  travel  in  the  slots.  Also  called 
slosh-wheel.    E.  H.  Knight. 

trammer  (tram'er),  n.  [<  tram^  +  -eri.]  In 
coal-mining,  a  putter  or  drawer.   See  putter^,  2. 

tramming  (tram'ing)j  to.  [<  iram^  +  -jropi.] 
The  operation  of  adjusting  the  spindle  of  a 
millstone  to  bring  it  exactly  perpendicular  with 
the  face  of  the  bedstone.  When  so  adjusted 
it  is  said  to  be  in  tram;  when  inclined  to  the 
face  it  is  out  of  tram. 

tramontana  (tra-mon-ta'na),  n.  [It. :  see  tra- 
montane.] The  north  wind  :"commonly  so  called 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  name  is  also  given 
to  a  peculiar  cold  and  blighting  wind,  very  hurt- 
ful in  the  Archipelago. 

tramontane  (tra-mon'tan  or  tra-mon-tan'),  a. 
and  TO.  [I.  a.  Formerly  also  tramountain,  q.  v.; 
< OF.  tram^ntain  =  Sp. Pg.  tramontano,ilt.  tra- 
montana, beyond  the  mountains,  <  L.  transmon- 
tanus,  beyond  the  mountains,  <  trans,  beyond, 
+  7aon{t-)s,  mountain:  see  mount^^mountain, 
Cf.  ultramontane.  II.  to.  <  OF.  (andF.)  tramon- 
tane =  Pr.  trasmontana,  tramontana,  tremonta- 
na,  the  polar  star,  also  the  north  wind,  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  tramontana,K  L.  transmontana  (se.  Stella),  the 
polar  star,  thus  named  in  Proveliee  and  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  because  it  is  there  visible  beyond 
the  Alps.]  I.  a.  1.  Being  or  situated  beyond 
the  mountains — that  is,  flbe  Alps:  originally 
used  by  the  Italians;  hence,  foreign;  barba- 
rous :  then  applied  to  the  Italians  as  being  be- 
yond the  mountains  from  Germany,  France,  etc. 
See  ultramorttane. 

A  dream ;  In-days  like  these 
Impossible,  when  Virtue  is  so  scarce 
That  to  suppose  a  scene  where  she  presides 
Is  tramtontaTie,  and  stumbles  all  belief. 

Ctyuiper,  Task,  iv.  533. 
2.  Coming  from  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tains :  as,  tramontane  wind.  Addison,  Remarks 
on  Italy  (Works,  ed.  Bohn,  I.  367). 

II.  TO.  1.  One  who  lives  beyond  the  moun- 
tains; henee,  a  stranger;  a  barbarian.    See  I. 
A  happiness 
Those  trammttanes  ne'er  tasted. 

Xassinger,  Great  Duke  of  Florence,  ii.  2. 
Hush!  1  hear  Captain  Cape's  voice— the  hideous  tra. 
memtane  I  A.  Murphy,  Old  Maid,  iii.  1. 

2.  The  porth  wind.    See  tramontana. 

tramosericeous  (tram*o-se-rish'ius),  a.  [<  L. 
trama,  weft  (see  tram*),  H-'LL.  sericeus,  silken ; 
see  sericeous.]  In  entom.,  having  a  luster  re- 
sembling that  of  satin,  as  the  el^^ra  of  certain 
beetles. 

tramoso  (tra-mo'zo),  TO.    See  lupine^. 

tramountaint,  a.  and  n .    [<  ME.  tramoun  taine,  < 
OF.  tramontane,  the  polar  star,  the  north,  wind: 
see  tramontane.]     T.  a.  Same  as  tramontane. 
Fuller,  Worthies,  II.  49. 
II.  n.  The  pole-star. 

I  [Lucifer]  schal  telde  vp  my  trone  in  the  tra  mmaitayne. 
Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  iL  211. 

tramp  (tramp),  V.  [<  ME.  trampen  =  ML6.  LG. 
trampen  (MHG.  freq.  trampeln,  >U.  trumpeln)  z= 
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Sw.  Norw.  trampa  =Dan.  trampe,  tramp,  stamp, 
tread,  trample,  a  secondary  verb,  from  a  strong 
verb  seen  in  Goth,  anatrimpan,  tread  opon  (press 
upon) ;  perhaps  ult.  akin  to  trap,  D.  G.  trappen, 
tread:  see  «ropi,  «j-op2.]  i_  trans.  1.  To  tread 
underfoot;  trample. 

It  is  like  unto  the  camamele ;  the  more  ye  tread  it  and 
frompe  it,  the  sweter  It  smelleth,  the  thicker  it  groweth 
the  better  it  spreddeth. 

T.  Stapletm,  Fortress  of  the  Faith  (1666).  (jMtham.) 
2.  To  tread  (clothes)  in  water,  so  as  to  cleanse 
or  scour  them.  [Scotch.]  —3.  To  travel  over 
on  foot :  as,  to  tramp  a  country. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  walk,  especially  to  walk 
with  heavy  step;  tread;  march;  go  on  foot. 

How  often  did  he  .  .  .  dread  to  look  over  his  shoulder, 
lest  he  should  behold  some  uncouth  being  tramping  close 
behind  him  1  .         Irving,  Sketoh-Book,  p.  425. 

He  had  tramped  about  the  fields  of  the  vacant  farm, 
trying  helplessly  to  look  after  things  which  he  did  not  un- 
derstand. Mra.  OUphant,  Poor  Gentleman,  v. 

2.  To  go  about  as  a  vagrant  or  vagabond. 
tramp  (tramp),  n.     [<  tramp,  «.]    X.  The  sound 
made  by  the  feet  in  walking  or  marching. 

Then  came  the  tramp  of  horse.    Scott,  Antiquary,  xxvi. 

The  unmercifully  lengthened  tramp  of  my  passing  and 
returning  footsteps.   HavnOwrme,  Scarlet  Letter,  Int.,  p.  38. 

2.  An  excursion  or  journey  on  foot ;  a  walk. 

It  was  his  delight .  .  .  to  organize  woodland  tromix,  and 
to  start  us  on  researchea  simjhir  to  his  own. 

fl.  B.  Stmm,  Oldtown,  p.  429. 

We  shook  hands  with  them  all,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, resuming  our  tramp  about  eleven  o'clock.  We  still 
kept  the  main  traveled  road.  The  Century,  XL.  615. 

8.  A  plate  of  iron  worn  by  ditchers,  etc.,  un- 
der the  hollow  of  the  foot,  to  save  the  shoe  in 
pressing  the  spade  into  the  earth. —  4.  An  in- 
strument for  trimming  hedges. —  5.  An  itiner- 
ant mechanic:  same  as  iramper,  2. — 6.  An  idle 
vagrant;  a  homeless  vagabond.    Also  tramper. 

Another  class,  that  of  importunate  sturdy  tra/mps,  has 
been  perambulating  the  country,  composed  generally  of 
young,  idle,  and  insolent  able-bodied  men,  unamenable  to 
discipline,  threatening  and  committing  lawless  acts  of  vio- 
lence in  the  workhouses  where  they  obtain  nightly  shel- 
ter.      A.  Owen,  quoted  in  Hibton-Turner's  Vagrants  and 

[Vagrancy,  p.  267. 

The  "sturdy  beggars  "who  infested  England  two  or  three 
centuries  ago  reappear  in  our  midst  under  the  name  of 
tramps.  J.  F.  Clarke,  Self -Culture,  p.  280. 

7.  A  freight-vessel  that  does  not  run  in  any  reg- 
ular line,  but  takes  a  cargo  wherever  the  ship- 
pers desire :  also  used  attributively,  as  in  tramp 
steamer.  Also  called  ocean  tramp.  [Slang.] 
tramper  (tram'pSr),  n.  [<  tramp  +  -e»'i.]  1. 
One  who  tramps. — 2.  An  itinerant  mechanic; 
a  workman  in  search  of  employment. — 3.  An 
idle  vagrant;  a  homeless  vagabond;  a  tramp; 
a  gipsy. 

They  had  suddenly  perceived  ...  a  party  of  gipsies. 
.  .  .  How  the  trampers  might  have  behaved  had  the  young 
ladles  been  more  courageous  must  be  doubtful ;  but  such 
an  invitation  for  attack  could  not  be  resisted. 

Jane  AvMen,  Emma,  xxxix. 

D'ye  think  his  honour  has  naething  else  to  do  than  to 
speak  wi'  ilka  idle  tramper  that  comea  about  the  town  ? 
Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lotliian,  xxvi. 

tramping-drum  (tram'ping-drum),  n.  In  the 
manufacture  of  leather,  a  stuffing-wheel  with 
hollow  trunnions,  through  which  warm  air  or 
steam  is  circulated  into  and  out  of  the  drum, 
whUe  saturating  in  it  a  quantity  of  leather  with 
oil. 

tram-plate  (tram 'plat),  n.  A  flat  iron  plate  laid 
as  a  rail :  the  earliest  form  of  rail  for  railways. 

trample  (tram'pl),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  trampled, 
ppr.  Sampling.  [<  ME.  trampelen,  tramplen  = 
B.  trampelen  =  LG.  trampeln  =  MHG.  trampeln. 
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My  Muse,  to  some  eares  not  vnsweet, 
Tempers  her  words  to  trampling  horses'  f  eete 
More  oft  then  to  a  ctiamber-melodie. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Astrophel  and  Stella,  Ixxxiv. 
Certaine  others  .  .  .  gathered  their  ananas  in  the  In- 
dians gardens,  trampling  through  them  without  any  dis- 
cretion. Hakluyfi  Voyages,  IIL  820. 
'Tis  the  presumptuous  and  proud  man  alone  who  dares 
to  trample  on  those  truths  which  the  rest  of  the  world 
reverence.                             JBp.  Aiterbury,  Sermons,  I.  v.- 
I  trample  on  your  offers  and  on  you. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

Sudden  and  steady  the  music,  as  eight  hoofs  trample  and 

thunder.  Swinburne,  Hesperia. 

trample  (tram'pl),  n.    [<  trample,  «.]    A  fre- 
quent heavy  or  rough  tread;  a  trampling. 

Under  the  despiteful  control,  the  trample  and  spurn  of 
all  the  other  damned.       MUion,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

The  sound  is  drawing  closCj 
And  speedier  than  the  trample  of  speedy  feet  it  goes. 
W.  Morris,  Sigurd,  ii. 

trampler  (tram'plfer),  n.     [<  trample  +  -eri.] 
1.  One  who  tramples. —  2t.  A  lawyer. 
Pity  your  tramj^er,  sir,  your  poor  solicitor. 

UiddXetm,  World  lost  at  Tennis. 
The  trampler  is  in  hast,  0  cleere  the  way, 
Takes  fees  with  both  hands  cause  he  cannot  stay. 
No  matter  wheth'r  the  cause  be  right  or  wrong, 
So  hee  be  payd  for  letting  out  his  tongue. 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1680).    (Naret.') 

trampoose,  v.  i.    See  trampous. 

trampot  (tram'pot),  n.     [<  tram^  +  pot.']    In 


G.  trampeln;  a  freq.  of  tramp.]  I.  trans.  To 
beat  or  tread  down  by  the  tramping  or  stamp- 
ing of  feet,  or  by  frequent  treading;  prostrate 
or  crush  by  treading  under  foot ;  tread  upon  or 
tread  down,  literally  or  figuratively. 

Neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before  swine,  lest  they  tram- 
ple them  under  their  feet.  Mat.  vii.  6. 

But  that  Humane  and  Diuine  learning  is  now  trampled 
vnder  the  barbarous  foote  of  the  Ottoman-Horse. 

Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  320. 

Was  it  not  enough  for  thee  to  stoop  so  low  for  our  sakes, 
but  that  thou  shouldst  be  trampled  on  because  thou  didst 
it?  StCUingfieet,  Sermons,  I.  vi. 

Squadrons  of  the  Prince,  trampling  the  flowers. 

Tennysim,  Princess,  v. 

In  1869  the  present  ruler  of  Austria  and  Dalmatia  strove 
...  to  tramps  under  foot  the  ancient  rights  of  the  f ree- 
men  of  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro.  . 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  236. 

II.  intrans.  To  tread  with  repeated  force 
and  shock;  stamp;  hence,  to  tramp  roughshod; 
tread  roughly  or  contemptuously. 


Trampots. 
I.  Arched  trampot,  the  arch  at  c  straddling  a  driving-shaft  when 
bevel-gearing  is  used  ;  a,  bridge-tree  supporting  the  step  6.    3.  More 
common  form  of  trampot,  in  which  the  movable  step  is  adjustable  to 
center  by  a  quadrilateral  arrangement  of  set-screws. 

milling,  the  support  in  which  the  foot  of  the 
spindle  is  stepped. 

trampous,  trampoose  (tram'pus,  tram-pos'), 
V.  i, ;  pret.  and  pp.  trampoused,  trampoosed,  ppr. 
trampousing,  irampoosing.  [Appar.  <  tramp  + 
-ous,  -oose,  a  merely  capricious  addition.]  To 
tramp ;  walk  or  wander  about.     [Vulgar.] 

Some  years  ago  I  landed  near  to  Dover, 
And  seed  strange  sights,  trampoosing  England  over. 
D.  Humphreys,  The  Yankee  in  England.    {BarUett-^ 

tramp-pick  (tramp'pik),  n.  A  kind  of  lever  of 
iron,  about  4  feet  long  and  lineh  in  breadth 
and  thickness,  tapering  away  at  the  lower  end 
and  having  a  small  degree  of  curvature  there, 
somewhat  like  the  prong  of  a  dung-fork,  used 
for  turning  up  very  hard  soils,  it  is  fitted  with  a 
rest,  about  18  inches  from  the  lower  end,  on  which  the 
workman  presses  with  his  toot. 

tramroaa  (tram'rod),  n.  [Formerly  also  (once) 
dramroad  (a  form  appar.  due  to  the  D. cognate) ; 
<  tram^,  a  rail,  +  road.]  A  road  in  which  the 
track  for  the  wheels  is  made  of  pieces  of  wood, 
flat  stones,  or  plates  of  iron  laid  in  line ;  a  tram- 
way.    See  tramway. 

tram-staff  (train' staf),  n.  In  milling,  a  straight- 
edge used  to  test  the  position  of  the  spindle 
and  millstone,  and  to  test  the  surface  of  the 
stone.  One  form  Is  called  the  red-staf,  because  it  is 
rubbed  with  red  chalk  or  other  coloring  matter,  and  leaves 
a  red  mark  on  all  prominent  points  it  encounters  in  pass- 
ing over  the  surface  of  the  stone. 

tramway  (tram'wa),  n.  [<  frami,  a  rail,  + 
way^.]  The  earliest  form  of  railroad,  it  consist- 
ed at  first  of  trams  of  wood  or  flat  stones,  at  a  later  period 
of  wooden  stringers  covered  with  strap-iron,  and  lastly  of 
iron  rails.  'The  first  tramways  were  simply  rude  horse- 
railroads  for  the  transportation  of  heavy  freight.  The 
term  is  now  applied  to  all  kinds  of  street-railroada,  whe- 
ther using  engines,  horses,  a  cable,  or  electricity.  [Great 
Britain.] 

The  smelting  furnaces  are  the  centre  of  activity,  and  to 
them  tramways  and  railways  converge,  bearing  strings  of 
trucks  loaded  with  materials. 

Edinburgh  Rev.,  CXVII.  211. 

tram-wheel  (tram'hwel),  n.    The  form  of  light, 

flanged,    metallic    wheel 

usual  on  tram-cars. 
tranationt    (tra-na'shon), 

n,.     [<  L.  tranare  {trans- 

nare),  pp.  tranatus,  swim 

across,  <  trans,  across,  + 

nare,  swim:   see  natant] 

The  act  of  passing  over  by 

swimming;  transnatation. 
trance^  (trans),  n.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  transe, 

traunce,  <  OP.  *transe,  passage  (found  only  in 

the  deflected  sense :  see  trance^),  =  It.  transito, 

passage,  <  L.  transitus,  a  crossing  over,  transit : 

oAfl /r/Hurfi.    Gt.  trance^.]     1.  A  journeying  or 


Tram-wheel. 


trankeh 

jovtrney  over  a  country;  especially,  a  tedious 

journey.    [Old  and  prov.  Eng.] — 2.  A  passage, 

especially  a  passage  inside  a  house.     [Scotch.] 

But  mair  he  look'd,  and  dule  saw  he, 

On  the  door  at  the  trance, 
Spots  o'  his  dear  ladys  bluid 
Shining  like  a  lance. 

Lamm-Hdn  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  311). 

tranceH  (trans),  v.  i.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
traunce;  <  trance^',  n.]    To  tramp;  travel. 

Traunce  the  world  over,  you  shall  never  purse  up  so 
much  gold  as  when  you  were  in  England. 

Fletcher  {and  another),  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  v.  2. 

trance'-^  (trans),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  transe, 
traunce;  <  ME.  trance,  transe,  traunce,  <  OP. 
transe,  extreme  fear,  dread,  a  trance  or  swoon 
(prob.  also  in  orig.  sense  'passage'),  P.  transe, 
extreme  fear,  =  Sp.  trance,  critical  moment, 
crisis,  hour  of  death,  transfer  of  goods,  =  Pg. 
trance,  critical  moment,  crisis,  hour  of  death, 
=  It.  transito,  passage,  decease,  <  L.  transitus, 
a  passage,  <  transire,  pass  over :  see  transit,  and 
cf.  trance^.  Some  derive  P.  transe  directly 
from  OP.  transi,  fallen  in  a  swoon,  amazed, 
half-dead,  pp.  of  transir,  fall  in  a  swoon,  lit.  go 
over.]  1 .  A  passing  away  or  apart ;  a  state  in 
which  the  soul  seems  to  have  passed  out  of  the 
body  into  another  state  of  being ;  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility to  mundane  things;  a  rapture  ;  an 
ecstasy. 

Now  hast  thou  sit  as  in  a  trance,  and  seen 
To  thy  soul's  joy,  and  honour  of  thy  house. 
The  trophies  and  the  triumphs  of  tny  men. 

Peae,  Battle  of  Alcazar,  v. 

While  they  made  ready,  he  fell  into  a  trance,  and  saw 

heaven  opened.  Acts  x.  10, 11. 

Some  haue  their  supematurall  iraunces  or  ranishments : 

some  dwell  amongst  men,  some  by  themselues  apart. 

Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  307. 

2.  A   state  of   perplexity  or  bewilderment; 
amaze. 

Both  stood  like  old  acquaintance  in  a  trance, 

Met  far  from  home,  wondering  each  other's  chance. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1. 1595. 

3.  In  med.,  catalepsy;  ecstasy;  the  hypnotic 
state. 

trance^  (tr&ns),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tranced,  ppr. 
trancing.  [<  trance^,  n.  Cf.  entrance^.]  .1. 
To  entrance ;  place  in  or  as  in  a  trance  or  rap- 
ture. 

The  trumpets  sounded. 
And  there  1  left  him  tranced,. 

ShaJe.,  Lear,  v.  3.  218. 
I  trod  as  one  tranced  in  some  rapturous  vision. 

SheUey,  Kevolt  of  Islam,  v.  17. 

2.  To  hold  or  bind  with  or  as  with  a  charm  or 
spell;   overspread  or  shroud  as  with  a  spell-; 
charm;  enchant. 
A  tranced  summer-night.  Keats,  Hyperion,  i. 

trancedly  (tran'sed-li),  adv.  In  a  trance-like 
or  speU-bound  manner ;  like  one  in  a  trance. 

Then  stole  I  up,  and  traTtcedly 
Gazed  on  the  Persian  girl  alone. 

Tennyson,  Arabian  Nights. 

tranche  (P.  pron.  tron-sha'),  a.  [P.,  pp.  of 
trancher,  cut:  see  trench.]  In  her.,  party  per 
bend. 

tranectt,  «.    See  the  quotation  under  traject. 

traneen  (tra-nen'),  n.  [<  Ir.  trainin,  traithnin, 
a  little  stalk  of  grass,  the  herb-bennet.]  A 
grass,  Cynosurus  cristatus.  Britten  and  Holland. 
[Irish.] — Not  worth  a  traneen,  not  worth  a  rush. 

trangamf,  trangamef,  n..    Same  as  trangram. 

trangle  (trang'gl),  m.  [Origin  obscure.]  In 
her.,  one  of  the  diminutives  of  the  fesse,  by 
some  writers  considered  as  a  bar,  by  others  as 
a  closet  or  barrulet. 

trangramt  (trang'gram),  M.  [Also  trangam, 
trangame,  trankum;  appar.  an  arbitrary  var.  of 
tangram  or  perhaps  of  anagram.]  Something 
trumpery,  unusual,  or  of  no  value ;  a  gimcrack. 

But  go,  thou  Trangamje,  and  carry  back  those  Trangamas, 
which  thou  hast  stol'n  or  purloin'd. 

Wycherley,  Plain  Dealer,  iii.  1. 

What  a  devil 's  the  meaning  of  all  these  trangrams  and 
gimcracks,  gentlemen?    Arbuthnot,  Hist.  John  Bull,  iii.  6. 

"But,  hey-day,  what,  have  you  taken  the  chain  and 
medal  oflE  from  my  bonnet?"  "And  meet  time  it  was, 
when  yon  usher,  vinegar-faced  rogue  that  he  is,  began  to 
inquire  what  popish  trangam  you  were  wearing." 

Scott,  Abbot,  xix. 

trank  (trangk),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  In  glove- 
making,  an  oblong  piece  taken  from  the  skin, 
from  which  the  shape  of  the  glove  is  cut  by  a 
knife  in  a  press.    -B.  B.  Knight. 

tranka  (trang'ka),  n.  A  long  cylindrical  box 
balanced  and  juggled  with  by  the  feet  of  an 
acrobat. 

trankeh  (trang'ke), «.  [Pers.]  A  large  boat  of 
a  type  used  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
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trankum  (trang'kum),  n.    Same  as  trangram. 

That  shawl  must  be  had  for  Clara,  with  the  other  tron- 

kuim  of  muslin  and  lace.       ScoU,  St.  Konan's  Well,  xviii. 

tranlacef  (tran-las'),  v.  t.  [<  tran-ioi  trans-  + 
laee.'\    To  transpose. 

Here  ye  see  how  in  the  former  rime  this  word  life  is  tran- 
laced  into  Hue,  lining,  liaely,  liuelode. 

Pviteniiam,  Arte  of  Eng.  Po9lsie,  p.  170. 

trannel  (tran'el),  n.     [A  var.  of  trunnel,  ult.  of 

treenail.^     A  treenail. 
tranquil  (trang'kwil),  a.     [<  F.  tranquille  =  Sp. 
tranquilo  =  Pg.  It.  tranquillo,  <  L.  tranguiUus, 
quiet,  tranquil.]    Quiet;  calm;  undisturbed; 
not  agitated;  serene. 

0,  now  for  ever 
Farewell  the  IranmiU  mind  !  farewell  content ! 

Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3.  348. 
=Syn.  Plaeid,  Serene^  etc.    See  caiml. 

tranquilization,  tranquillization  (trang^'k  wil- 
i-za'shon),  n.  [<  tranquilize  +  -ofioM.]  The 
act  of  tranquilizing,  or  the  state  of  being  tran- 
quilized.  Also  spelled  tranquilisation,  tranguil- 
lisation. 

tranquilize,  tranquillize  (trang'kwil-iz),  v.; 
pret.  and  pp.  tranqiiilized,  tranquillized,  ppr. 
tranquilizing,  tranquillizing.  [<  F.  tranquilliser 
=  Sp.  tranquilizar  =  Pg.  tranquilligar  (ef.  It. 
tranquillare,  <  L.  tranquiUare),  make  tranquil ; 
as  tranquil  +  -J2e.]  I.  trans.  To  render  tran- 
quil or  quiet;  allay  when  agitated;  compose; 
make  calm  or  peaceful. 

Keligion  haunts  the  imagination  of  the  sinner.  Instead 
.of  tran^ptUlizing  his  heart.  R,  HaU. 

=SyiL  To  quiet,  still,  soothe,  calm,  lull,  hush. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  tranquil;  also,  to  ex- 
ert a  quieting  or  calming  effect. 

I'll  try  as  I  ride  in  my  chariot  to  tranmiilige. 

Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  III.  Iviii. 

Also  spelled  iranquilise,  tranquiUise. 

tranquilizer,  tranquillizer  (trang'kwil-i-zer), 
n.  l<  tranquilize  + -er^. 2  One  who  or  that  which 
tranquilizes.  Also  spelled  tranquiliser,  tran- 
quilliser. 

tranquilizin^ly,  tranquillizingly  (trang'- 
kwil-i-zing-li),  adv.     So  as  to  tranquilize. 

tranquillamente  (trang-kel-la-men'te),  adv. 
[It.,  <  tranquillo,  tranquil:  see  tranquil.']  In 
music,  tranquilly ;  calmly ;  in  a  quiet  manner. 

tranquillity  (trang-kwil'i-ti),  ».  [<  ME.  tran- 
quillitee,  <  OP.  tranquillite,  P.  tranquillite  =  Pr. 
tranquillitat,  tranquilitat  =  Sp.  tranquilidad  = 
Pg.  tranquillidade  =  It.  tranquillitdi,  <  L.  tran- 
quillita{t-)s,  tranquilness,  <  tranquillus,  tran- 
quil: see  tranquil.']  The  state  or  character  of 
being  tranquil;  quietness;  serenity;  freedom 
from  distui-bance  or  agitation ;  calmness. 

Ne  ever  rests  he  in  tranquillity. 

The  roring  biUowes  beat  his  bowre  so  boystrously. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  x.  68. 
Preserving  the  tranquillity  of  our  spirits  and  the  even- 
ness of  our  temper  in  the  assault  of  infamy  and  disrepu- 
tation. Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  33. 
Power  dwells  apart  in  its  tranquillity, 
Remote,  serene,  and  inaccessible. 

Shelley,  Mont  Blanc,  iv. 

=Syil.  Quiet,  Peace,  etc.  (see  rerti),  serenity,  placidness, 
calm,  stillness. 

tranquillo  (tran-kwel'lo),  a.  [It.,  =  E.  tran- 
quil?] In  music,  tranquil:  noting  a  passage  to 
be  so  rendered. 

tranquilly  (trang'kwil-li),  adv.  [<  tranquil  + 
-ly^i]  In  a  tranquil  manner ;  quietly ;  peaee- 
fuUy. 

tranquilness  (trang'kwil-nes),  n.  Tranquillity. 

trans-.  [=  P.  trans-,  trS-,  OP.  trans-,  tres-  =  Sp. 
Pg.  trans-,  tras-^=  It.  trans-,  tras-,  <  L.  trans-, 
prefix,  trans,  prep.,  across,  over,  beyond,  on  the 
other  side  of,  in  comp.  across,  over,  through, 
through  and  through,  beyond.  Before  a  conso- 
nant the  form  varies  between  trans-  and  tra-,  as 
in  transdere,  tradere  (see  tradition,  tray^),  trans- 
ducere,  traducere  (see  traduce),  translucere,  tra- 
lucere,  etc.  (see  tralucent,  translucent);  before 
s,  the  form  commonly  becomes  tran-,  as  in  tran- 
scendere,  for  transscendere  (see  transcend),  etc. 
This  prefix  appears  in  E.  in  other  forms,  as  tra- 
in, traduce,  traject,  etc.,  ire-  in  the  obs.  treget, 
etc.,  tres-  in  trespass,  and  reduced  or  partly  ab- 
sorbed in  traitor,  treason,  tray^,  betray,  etc.]  A 
prefix  of  Latin  origin,  meaning  '  across,  over, 
beyond,  on  the  other  side  of,  through,'  as  in 
transfer,  'carry  over,'  transfuse,  'pour  over,' 
transgress,  '  pass  beyond,' etc.,  transalpine,  'be- 
yond the  Alps,'  etc.  (in  the  last  use  opposed 
to  eis-).  Besides  its  use  in  numerous  English  words 
taken  from  Latin  words  with  this  prefix,  it  is  used  to  some 
extent  as  an  English  formative,  as  in  transdialect,  trans- 
earth,  transpierce,  transview,  etc.  It  Is  commonly  used 
in  its  literal  sense,  but  also  as  implying  complete  change, 
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as  in  transfigure,  trantfmm,  etc.  Trans-  is  also  a  frequent 
formative  of  recent  technical  words  of  science,  in  the  con- 
crete sense  of  'athwart,  across,  crosswise,  transversely, 
from  side  to  side,'  like  dia-  in  the  same  cases :  as,  trans- 
process,  equivalent  to  transoerse  process,  or  diapophyais; 
transductor,  trantfronial,  traiimuidian,  transection,  etc. 

trans.  AJn  abbreviation  of  transactions,  trans- 
lated or  translator,  transpose,  trartsitive,  etc. 

transact  (trans-akf),  v.  [<  L.  transactus,  pp. 
'of  transigere  (>  It.  transigere  =  Sp.  Pg.  tran^- 
gir),  drive  through,  carry  through,'  bring  to  an 
end,  finish,  complete,  perform,  <  trans,  through, 
+  agere,  drive,  do :  see  act.  i?he  verb  appears 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  nouns  transactor 
and  transaction.]  I.  trans.  To  carry  through ; 
perform;  conduct;  manage;  do. 

which  pretences  I  am  content  to  let  alone,  if  they  .  .  . 
will  but  tranxa£t  the  question  wholly  by  Scripture  and 
common  sense.  Jer.  Taylor,  Eeal  Presence,  §  12. 

In  a  country  fully  stocked  in  proportion  to  all  the  busi- 
ness it  had  to  trantact,  as  great  a  quantity  of  stock  would 
be  employed  in  every  particular  branch  as  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  trade  would  admit. 

Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  i.  9. 

II,  intrans.  To  conduct,  arrange,  or  settle 
matters;  deal;  treat;  negotiate. 

God  transacts  with  mankind  by  gentle  and  paternal 
measures.  Bp.  Parker,  Hatonick  Philos.,  p.  62. 

transaction  (trans-ak'shon),  n.  [<  P.  trans- 
action =  Pr.  transacUo  =  Sp.  transaccion  =  Pg. 
transacgSo =It.  transazione,  <  'Lh.transactio{n-), 
a  completion,  an  agreement,<  L.  transigere,eoia.- 
plete,  perform,  transact :  see  transact.]  1.  The 
management  or  settlement  of  an  affair ;  a  doing 
or  performing:  as,  the  fc-a»JsacWo»  of  business. 
— 3.  A  completed  or  settled  matter  or  item  of 
business ;  a  matter  or  affair  either  completed 
or  in  course  of  completion:  as,  a  transaction 
of  questionable  honesty. 

Indifferent  to  truth  in  the  transactions  of  lite,  he  was 
honestly  devoted  to  truth  in  the  researches  of  specula- 
tion. Macaulay,  Macliiavelli. 

3.  pi.  The  reports  or  publications  containing 
the  several  papers  or  abstracts  of  papers, 
speeches,  discussions,  etc.,  which  have  been 
read  or  delivered  at  the  meetings  of  certain 
learned  societies.  Those  of  the  Royal  Socie- 
ty of  London  are  known  as  the  Philosophical 
Transactions. 

I  have  delivered  him  a  Copy  of  the  Transactions  of 
Things  that  concerned  their  Company  at  Rheinsburgh. 
Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  8. 

4.  In  <^vil  law,  an  adjustment  of  a  dispute  be- 
tween parties  by  mutual  agreement;  the  extin- 
guishing of  an  obligation  by  an  agreement  by 
which  each  party  consents  to  forego  part  of  his 
claims  in  order  to  close  the  matter  finally.  Itpre- 
supposes  that  each  of  the  parties  incurs  some  loss,  other- 
wise the  arrangement  rather  belongs  to  the  class  of  dona- 
tions.  -^7)u)«.— Personal  trajiaaction.   See  personal. 

transactor  (trans-ak'tor),  n.  [<  OP.  transacteur 
=  Pg.  transactor,  <  Xi.'transaetor,  a  manager,  < 
transigere,  pp.  transactus,  complete,  transact: 
see  transact.]  One  who  transacts,  performs, 
or  conducts  any  business. 

transalpine  (trans -al' pin),  a.  and  n.  [<  P. 
transalpin  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  transalpino,  <  L.  trans- 
alpinus,  <  trans,  across,  +  Alpes,  Alps,  Alpinus, 
Alpine,  of  the  Alps:  see  Alp'^,  Alpine.]  I.  a. 
Being  or  situated  beyond  the  Alps,  especially 
from  Bome:  as,  transalpine  Gaul:  opposed  to 
cisaVpine.    Compare  transmontane. 

IlT  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  a  country 
beyond  the  Alps,  generally  with  reference  to 
Bome. 

transandine  (trans -an 'din),  a.  [<  trans-  + 
Andes  +  ■4ne^.]  Across  the  Andes;  to  or  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Andes:  as,  transandine 
explorations. 

transanimate  (tr&ns-an'i-mat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  transanimated,  ppr.  transanimating.  [< 
trans-  +  animate.]  To  animate  by  the  convey- 
ance of  a  soul  to  another  body.  Dean  King, 
Sermon,  Nov.,  1608.     [Rare.] 

transanimation  (trans-an-i-ma'shon),  n.  [= 
It.  transanimazione ;  as  transanimate  +  -ion.] 
Transmigration  of  the  soul;  metempsychosis; 
also,  any  doctrine  or  theory  of  reincarnation 
(as  in  the  following  extract). 

Yf  it  may  be  graunted  .  .  .  that  the  spirites  of  dead 
men  may  reuiue  in  other  (after  the  opinion  and  transajii- 
mation  of  Pythagoras),  we  may  thynke  that  the  soule  of 
Archimedes  was  reuiaed  in  Besson,  that  excellent  Geom- 
eter of  our  tyme. 

R.  Eden  (First  Books  on  America,  ed.  Arber,  p.  xlvii). 

trans-Appalachian  (trans-ap-a-lach'i-an),  a. 
[<  trans-  +  Appalachian.]  Across  the  Appa- 
lachian range  of  mountains. 

The  Trans- Appalachian  movement  of  Birds. 

The  Auk,  Jan.,  1891,  p.  82. 
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transatlantic  (trans-at-lan'tik),  a.  [=  p.  trans- 
atlantique  =  Sp.  transatldntico ;  as  trans-  +  At- 
lantic] 1.  Lying  or  being  beyond  the  Atlantic; 
on  the  opposite  side  of  Qie  Atlantic  from  the 
country  of  the  speaker  or  writer;  specifically, 
in  Europe,  American. 

I  go  to  search  where,  dark  and  deep. 
Those  Trans-atlantic  treasures  sleep. 

■Scott,  Bokeby,  L  21. 

2.  Crossing  or  passing  across  the  Atlantic:  as, 
a  transatlantic  line  of  steamers. 
transaudient  (trans-a'di-ent),  a.  [<  L.  trans-, 
through,  -t-  audien(t-)s, ppr.  of  audire,  hear:  see 
Jiearing.]  Permitting  the  passage  of  sound. 
[Rare.] 

There  were  dwarfs,  also,  who  danced  and  sang,  and  many 
a  proprietor  regretted  Qie  transaudient  properties  of  can- 
vas, which  allowed  the  frugal  public  to  share  in  the  mel- 
ody without  entering  the  booth. 

Lowell,  Cambridge  Thirty  Years  Ago. 

transcalency  (trans-ka'len-si),  ».  [<  transca- 
len{t)  +  -c^.]  The  property  of  being  transca- 
lent. 

transcalent  (trans-ka'lent),  a.  [<  L.  trans, 
through,  +  calen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  calere,  be  wann: 
see  calid.]  Pervious  to  heat;  permitting  the 
passage  of  heat.  E.  Frankland,  Bxper.  Chem., 
p.  997. 

transcend  (tran-send'),  v.  [<  OP.  transcender 
=  Sp.  transcender,  traseender  =  Pg.  transcender 
=  It.  transcendere,  trascendere,  <  L.  transcendere, 
transscendere,  climb  over,  step  over,  surpass, 
Iranscend,  <  tran,^,  over,  +  scandere,  climb :  see 
scan.  Cf.  ascend,  descend.]  I.  trans.  If.  To 
climb  over  or  up ;  ascend ;  mount;  reach  or  ex- 
tend upward  to. 

The  shore  let  her  transcend,  the  promont  to  descry. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  i.  71. 
It  will  be  thought  a  thing  ridiculous  .  .  . 

.  .  .  that  any  poet^  void 
Of  birth,  or  wealth,  or  temporal  dignity. 
Should  with  decorum  transcend  Cffisar's  chair. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 
Make  disquisition  whether  these  nnnsnal  lights  be  me- 
teorological impressions  not  transcending  the  upper  re- 
gion, or  whether  to  be  ranked  among  celestial  bodies. 

Howell.    {Latham.) 

2.  To  pass  over;  go  beyond j  overpass;  over- 
step. 

It  is  a  dangerous  opinion  to  such  ^opes  as  shall  tran- 
scend  their  limits  and  become  tyrannical.  Bacon. 

The  great  will  see  that  true  love  cannot  bo  unrequited. 
True  love  transcends  the  unworthy  object. 

Emerson,  Friendship,  p.  206. 
We  may  indeed  require  rigid  proof  of  whatever  tran- 
scends our  experience,  but  it  is  not  only  Orientals  who  say 
that  "With  God  all  things  are  possible." 

J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  77. 

3.  To  surpass;  outdo;  excel;  exceed. 

Secret  scorching  flames, 
That  tar  tnmscend  earthly  material  Area, 
Are  crept  into  me,  and  there  is  no  cure. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  King  and  No  King,  ill.  3. 
High  though  her  wit,  yet  humble  was  her  mind; 
As  it  she  could  not  or  she  would  not  find 
How  much  her  worth  transcended  all  her  kind. 
Dryden,  Epitaph  for  Monument  of  a  Lady  at  Bath. 

4t.  To  cause  to  climb  or  pass;  lift;  elevate. 
To  that  People  thou  a  Law  hast  giv'n 
Which  from  grosse  earth  transcendeth  them  to  heav'n. 
Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  530. 
=  Syn.  2.  To  overstep.— 3.  To  outstrip,  outdo. 

H.  intrans.  If.  To  climb;  mount;  pass  up- 
ward or  onward. 

But  to  conclude  an  impossibility  from  a  difficulty,  or 
affirm  whereas  things  not  easily  sink  they  do  not  drown 
at  aU,  besides  the  fallacy,  is  a  frequent  addition  in  human 
expression,  and  an  amplification  not  unusual  as  well  in 
opinions  as  relations ;  which  oftentimes  give  indistinct 
accounts  of  proximities,  and  without  restraint  transcend 
from  one  another.  Sir  T.  Broume,  Vulg.  Err.,  vii.  16. 

2.  To  be  transcendent;  excel. 

transcendantt,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  tran- 
scendent. 

transcendence  (tran-sen'dens),  n.  [=  P.  tran- 
scendance  =  Sp.transcendencia,  trascendencia  = 
Pg.  transcendencia  =  It.  transcendenza,  trascen- 
denza,  <  LL.  transcendentia,<  L.  transcenden(t-)s, 
transcendent :  see  transcendent]  The  charac- 
ter of  being  transcendent;  elevation;  loftiness; 
exaggeration. 

In  a  most  weak  and  debile  minister,  great  power,  great 
transcendenee.  Slmk.,  All's  Well,  ii.  3.  40. 

transcendency  (tran-sen'den-si),  n.  [As  tran- 
scendence (see  -ey).]    Same  as  transcendence. 

"It  is  true  greatness  to  have  in  one  the  frailty  of  a  man 
and  the  security  of  a  God;"  .  .  .  this  would  have  done  bet- 
ter in  poesy,  where  transcendencies  are  more  allowed. 

Bacon,  Adversity  (ed.  1887). 

transcendent  (tran-sen'dent),  a.  and  n.     [Por- 

merly  also  transcendant ;"<  OP.  (and  P.)  tran- 

scendant  =  Fi.  trenscendatit=Sp.  transcendente, 
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trascendente  =  Pg.  transcendente  =  It.  trascen- 
dente  =  G-.  transscendent,  <  L.  transeenden(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  transcendere,  surpass,  transcend:  see 
transcend.']  I.  a.  1.  Surpassing;  excelling; 
superior  or  supreme ;  extraordinary :  as,  trarir- 
scendent  worth. 

Clothed  with  trmueendent  brlghtnees. 

lf«ton,P.  l.,  1.  86. 

The  Lords  accased  the  Commons  for  their  trarueendant 

misbehaviour.  Evelyn,  Diary,  June  2, 1675. 

3.  In  scholastic pMloS;  not  included  under  one 
of  the  ten  categories ;  higher  than  the  cate- 
gories.—  3.  In  Kantian  pMlos.,  transcending 
experience ;  unrealizable  in  experience ;  not  an 
object  of  possible  experience. 

For  any  question  or  theorem  which  might  pass  beyond 

possible  experience  Eant  reserved  the  term  tranacendent. 

Adamaon,  Fichte,  p.  112. 

4.  Transcending  the  universe  of  matter;  not 
essentially  connected  with  the  universe;  not 
cosmic :  as,  a  transcendent  deity.— Transcendent 
tuc^pnent,  unlvocation,  etc.  See  the  nouns.=Syn.  1. 
Preeminent,  surpassing,  superemineni^  unequaled,  unpar- 
alleled, unrivaled,  peerless. 

II.  n.  1.  That  which  surpasses  or  excels; 
anything  greatly  superior  or  supereminent. 

This  power  ol  remission  is  a  tramcendaat,  passing 
through  all  the  parts  of  the  priestly  offices. 

Jer.Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836X  11.  260. 

2.  In  metapJi.:^  {a)  A  reality  above  the  cate- 
gories or  predicaments.  The  transcendents  were 
said  to  be  six :  Ens,  Bes  (thing),  Aliguid  (something), 
Unum  (onel,  Verum  (true),  Eonnm  (good);  or  five,  Ens  be- 
ing omitted.  (&)  That  which  is  altogether  beyond 
the  bounds  of  human  cognition  and  thought. 
Compare  I.,  3. — 3.  In  math.,  a  transcendental 
expression  or  function. 

trauscenden,tal  (tran-sen-den'tal),  a.  and  n. 
[=  F.  transcendantal  =  Sp.  transcendental,  tra- 
scendental  =  Pg.  transcendental  =  It.  trascen- 
dentale  =  G-.  transscendental;  as  transcendent  + 
-al.2    I.  a.  1.  Same  as  transcendent,  1. 

Though  the  Deity  perceiveth  not  pleasure  nor  pain  as 
we  do,  yet  he  must  have  a  perfect  and  tramcendetttal 
perception  of  these  and  of  all  other  things. 

M.  drew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

3.  In  philos. :  (o)  In  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
exten(ung  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  single  cate- 
gory. The  doctrine  Implied  Is  that  every  strictly  univ- 
ocal  predicate  is  contained  under  one  of  the  ten  predica- 
ments ;  but  there  are  certain  predicates,  as  Iteing  (fng), 
one,  true,  good,  which  are  nnivocal  in  a  modified  but 
not  very  clearly  defined  sense,  which  extend  over  all  the 
predicaments  or  categories,  (ft)  In  Cartesian  phi- 
losophy, predioable  both  of  body  and  of  spirit. 
Clauberg.  (c)  Pertaining  to  the  existence  in 
experience  of  a  priori  elements ;  a  priori.  This 
is  chiefly  a  Kantian  term,  but  was  also  used 
by  Dugald  Stewart.  See  Kanlmnism,  category, 
a  priori. 

Tra/nscend&ntal  and  transcendent  do  not  mean  the  same 
thing.  The  principles  of  the  pure  understanding,  which 
we  explained  before,  are  meant  to  be  only  of  empiricaL 
and  not  of  tranBcendentaZ  application,  that  Is,  they  cannot 
transcend. the  limits  of  experience.  A  principle,  on  the 
contrary,  which  removes  those  landmarks,  nay,  insists  on 
our  transcending  them,  is  called  transcendent. 

Kan/k;  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  (tr.  by  MUller),  11.  266. 

The  belief  which  all  men  entertain  of  the  existence  of 
the  material  world  (I  mean  their  belief  of  its  existence  in- 
dependently of  that  of  percipient  beings),  and  their  expec- 
tation of  the  continued  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
belong  to  the  same  class  of  ultimate  or  elemental  laws  of 
thought  with  those  which  have  been  just  mentioned.  The 
truths  which  form  their  objects  are  of  an  order  so  radically 
different  from  what  are  commonly  called  truths.  In  the 
popular  acceptation  of  that  word,  that  it  might  perhaps 
be  useful  for  logicians  to  distinguish  them  by  some  appro- 
priate appellation,  such,  for  example,  as  that  of  raeta- 
plQTsical  or  tramcendewtal  truths.  They  are  not  principles 
or  data  .  . .  from  which  any  consequence  can  be  deduced, 
but  form  a  part  of  those  original  stamina  of  human  reason, 
which  are  equally  essential  to  all  the  pursuits  of  science, 
and  to  all  the  active  concerns  of  life.  ,  „,  , , 

D.  Stewart,  CoUeoted  Works  (ed.  Hamilton),  III.  44. 

((?)  In  Sehellingistic  philosophy,  explaining 
matter  and  all  that  is  objective  as  a  product 
of  subjective  mind.— 3.  Abstrusely  specula- 
tive; beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary,  every-day, 
or  common  thought  and  experience;  hence, 
vague;  obscure;  fantastic;  extravagant. 

The  soul,  as  recognized  in  the  philosophy  of  the  lower 
races,  maybe  defined  as  an  ethereal  surviving  being,  con- 
ceptions of  which  preceded  and  led  up  to  the  more  trarir- 
scendental  theory  of  the  immaterial  and  immortal  soul, 
which  forms  part  of  the  theology  of  the  higher  nations. 
M.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  11.  21. 

4.  Not  capable  of  being  produced  by  the  alge- 
braical operations  of  addition,  multiplication, 
involution,  and  their  inverse  operations.  The 
commonest  transcendental  functions  are  e", 

log  a;,  sin  a;,  etc pure  transcendental  synthesis  of 

reproduction  See  reproduation. —  Transcendental 
amphiboly.  See  (impftiWz/.— Transcendental  ana- 
lytfc,  that  part  of  transcendental  logic  which  treats  of 
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the  elements  of  pure  intellectual  cognition  and  the  prin- 
ciples without  which  generally  no  object  can  be  thought ; 
the  decomposition  of  our  coUective  cognition  a  priori 
into  the  elements  of  pure  Intellectual  cognition.— Tran- 
scendental anatomy.  See  oTuitom^.— Transcenden- 
tal apperception,  the  original  invariable  self-conscious- 
ness, in  which  every  thought  is  brought  to  logicid  unity. 

—  Transcendental  cognition.  Same  as  tranacenden- 
taZ  jTKHsied^e.- Transcendental  critic,  the  doctrine  of 
the  correctness  of  human  cognition,  showing  how  far  it 
is  to  he  trusted,  and  what  elements  are  subjective,  what 
objective.— Transcendental  curve.  See  cMrue.— Tran- 
scendental deduction,  the  explanation  of  the  way  in 
which  concepts  a  priori  can  refer  to  objects.— Transcen- 
dental dialectic,  the  destructive  part  of  transcenden- 
tal logic,  showing  how  the  speculative  reason  f^s  into 
fallacies,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  mind.— Transcen- 
dental equation.  See  egtuiftoi.- Transcendental  es- 
thetic, the  Kantian  doctnne  of  the  forms  of  pure  sensi- 
bility, space,  and  time.— Transcendental  exposition, 
the  definition  of  a  concept  as  a  principle  from  which  the 
possibility  of  other  synthetical  cognitions  a  priori  can  be 
understood.  — Transcendental  function,  geometry, 
idealism.  See  the  nouns.— Transcendental  ideality, 
the  mode  of  existence  of  space  and  time  according  to 
the  Kantian  theory— that  they  are  real  in  the  sense  of 
truly  belonging  to  real  phenomenal  objects,  but  unreal 
in  so  far  as  they  are  elements  imported  by  the  mind.— 
Transcendental  Imagination,  the  reproductive  syn- 
thesis which  takes  place  in  all  perception. — Transcen- 
dental knowledge,  (a)  As  used  by  Kant,  knowledge 
concerning  our  a  priori  concepts  ot  objects.  (6)  Know- 
ledge a  priori.  Sir  W.  Hamilton.— Transcendental  lo- 
cus, a  locus  which  in  the  ordinary  system  of  cobrdinates 
is  represented  by  a  transcendental  equation. — Transcen- 
dental logic,  the  critic  of  thought;  the  theory  of  the 
origin  of  our  knowledge  in  those  elements  of  conception 
which  cannot  be  attributed  to  sense.— Transcendental 
object,  the  unknown  real  object,  according  to  the  Kan- 
tian theory.  See  MKiuersai.- Transcendental  paral- 
ogism. See  i)aTOiofl*m.— Transcendental  perfection, 
that  perfection  which  consists  in  the  presence  of  all  that 
is  necessary  to  the  essence  of  the  thing  to  which  it  be- 
longs.—Transcendental  PbllOBOPl^.  See  philosophy. 
—Transcendental  place,  the  fact  that  a  concept  be- 
longs either  to  sensibility  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  the  pure 
understanding  on  the  other ;  tlie  determination  of  an  ob- 
ject either  to  he  a  phenomenon  or  to  he  a  thing  in  itself. 

—  Transcendental  oiuantlty.  (at)  The  degree  with 
which  a  quality  is  possessed. 

There  is  also  another  quantity  improperly  so  call'd, 
which  consists  not  in  the  extension  of  parts,  but  in  the 
perfection  and  vertue  of  every  thing.  Hence  uses  it  to  he 
call'd  the  quantity  of  perfection  and  quantity  of  vertue. 
For  the  essential  perfections  ot  things  and  vertues  are  com- 
pos'd  of  divers  degrees,  as  the  quantity  of  a  heap  or  mole 
of  several  parts.  This,  because  diflus'd  almost  through 
all  the  categories,  uses  to  be  call'd  a  tramcendentalmaii- 
tvty.  Burgertdieius,  tr.  by  a  Gentleman  (1697),  1.  V.  2. 

(b)  The  value  of  a  transcendental  function. — Transcen- 
dental reality.  Same  as  abeoluU  reality  (which  see,  un- 
der absolute).- Transcendental  reflection,  the  faculty 
by  which,  according  to  Kant,  we  are  Immediately  aware 
of  the  faculty  which  has  furnished  a  concept,  whether 
sense  or  understanding.  See  re/iectton.— Transcenden- 
tal relation,  schema,  surface,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— 
Transcendental  syntnesls,  a  synthesis  performed  by 
the  mind  which  occurs  without  reference  to  the  nature 
of  the  intuitions,  but  refers  merely  to  their  spatial  or 
temporal  toi'm.— Transcendental  topic,  the  doctrine 
of  transcendental  places.— Transcendental  truth,  (a) 
The  conformity  of  an  object  to  the  logical  principle  of  con- 
sistency. (6)  A  first  principle.— Transcendental  unity, 
a  unity  brought  about  by  the  mind's  action  in  cognition. 
II.  n.  A  transcendent  conception,  such  as 
thing,  something,  one,  true,  good, 
transcendentalism  (tran-sen-den'tal-izm),  n. 
[<  transcendental  +  -isw.]  1.  The"  character 
of  being  transcendental.  Specifically — 3.  In 
pMlos.,  in  general,  the  doctrine  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  reality  are  to  be  discovered  by  the 
study  of  the  processes  of  thought,  (a)  Originally, 
the  critical  rtiilosophy  of  Kant.  (6)  Usually,  the  prin- 
ciples of  F.  W.  J.  von  Schelling.  Especially  applied  in 
this  sense  to  the  teachings  of  Hedge,  Emerson,  and  other 
American  followers  of  Schelling. 

transcendentalist  (tran-sen-den'tal-ist),  n.  [< 
transcendental  +  -ist.']  An  adherent  of  some 
form  of  transcendentalism;  especially,  an 
American  follower  of  Schelling. 

transcendentality  (tran"sen-den-tal'i-ti),  «•  [< 
transcendental  +  4ty.'\  The  character  of  being 
transcendental.     [Rare.] 

transcendentalize  (tran-sen-den'tal-iz),  v.  t 
To  render  transcendental;  interpret  from  a 
transcendental  point  of  view. 

transcendentally  (tran-sen-den'tal-i),  ad/o.  In 
a  transcendental  manner;  from  a  transcenden- 
tal point  of  view ;  a  priori. 

transcendently  (tran-sen'dent-li),  adv.  In  a 
transcendent  manner;  surpassingly;  extraor- 
dinarily. 

The  law  of  Christianity  is  eminently  and  transcendenHy 
called  the  word  of  truth.  South,  Sermons. 

transcendentness  (tran-sen'dent-nes),».  Tran- 
scendence. ,,.    ,,s 

transcendible  (tran-sen'di-bl),  a.  [<  tran- 
scend +  4ble.]  Capable  of  being  climbed  or 
passed  over. 

It  appears  that  Eomulus  slew  his  brother  because  he 
attempted  to  leap  over  a  sacred  and  inaccessible  place, 
and  to  render  it  transeendible  and  profane. 

Translation  of  Plutarch's  Morals,  11.  864.    (Latluim.) 


transcriptive 

transcensiont  (tr&n-sen'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if 
*ti-anscensio(n-),  <  transcendere,  surpass,  tran- 
scend :  see  transcend.'i  A  passing  over  or  be- 
yond. 

Many  a  shady  hill, 
And  many  an  echoing  vdley,  many  a  field 
Pleasant  and  wishful,  did  his  passage  yield 
Their  safe  transcension. 
Chapman,  tr.  of  Homer's  Hymn  to  Hermes,  L  185. 

transcolate  (trans'ko-lat),  V.  t ;  pret.  and  pp. 
transcolated,  ppr.  tranecolaUng.  [<  L.  trans, 
through,  -I-  colare,  pp.  colatus,  filter,  strain :  see 
colander,']  To  stram ;  cause  to  pass  through,  or 
as  through,  a  sieve  or  colander;  filter;  perco- 
late.    [Rare.] 

The  lungs  are,  unless  pervious  like  a  spunge,  unfit  to 
imbibe  and  transcolate  the  air.  Barney. 

transcolation  (trans-ko-la'shon),  n.  [<  trans- 
colate +  -ion.]  The  act  of  iiransoolating,  or 
the  state  of  being  transcolated;  percolation. 
[Rare.] 

Mere  transcolation  may  by  degrees  take  away  that  which 
the  chymists  call  the  fined  salt ;  and  for  the  volatile  salt 
of  it,  which  being  a  more  spirituous  thing,  it  is  not  remov- 
able by  distillation,  and  so  neither  can  it  be  by  transcola- 
tion. StCttingfleet,  Origines  Sacrse,  ill.  4.    (Latham.) 

transcontinental  (trans-kon-ti-nen'tal),  a.  [< 
trails-  +  continent  +  -al.]  Across  the  continent; 
on  the  other  side  of  a  continent :  as,  a  transconr- 
tinental  journey ;  transcontinental  railways. 

transcorporatet  (trans -kfir'po- rat),  V.  i.  [< 
ML.  transcorporatus,  pp.  of  *transcorporare, 
pass  from  one  body  into  another,  <  L.  trami, 
over,  -1-  corpus  (corpor-),  body:  see  corporate,  , 
v.]  To  pass  from  one  body  to  another;  trans- 
migrate, as  the  soul.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Urn-bur- 
ial, iv. 

transcribbler  (tran-skrib'lfer),  n.  [<  trans-  + 
scribble  +  -eri.]  One  who  transcribes  hastily 
or  carelessly ;  hence,  a  mere  copier ;  a  plagiary. 
[Contemptuous.] 

He  [Aristotle]  has  suif  ered  vastly  from  the  transeribblers, 
as  all  authors  of  great  brevity  necessarily  must. 

Oray,  To  T.  Wharton,  Sept.  11, 1746. 

transcribe  (tran-skrib'),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
transcribed,  ppr.  transcribimg.  [=  F.  transcribe 
=  Pr.  tramscriv/re  =  Sp.  transcribir  =  Pg.  trari^ 
screver  =  It.  transcrwere,  trascri/eere,  <  L.  tranr- 
scribere,  transscribere,  write  again  in  another 
place,  transcribe,  copy,  <  trans,  over,  +  scribere, 
write:  see  smJe.]  1.  Tocopyojit  in  writing: 
as,  to  transcribe  the  text  of  a  document ;  to  trarir- 
scribe  a  letter. 

They  work  daily  and  hard  at  the  Catalogue,  which  they 
intend  to  Print ;  I  saw  10  thick  Folios  of  it  fairly  tran- 
scrib'd  for  the  Press.  Idster,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  107. 

3.  In  rmisic,  to  arrange  (a  composition)  for 
performance  by  a  different  voice  or  instrument 
from  that  for  which  it  was  originally  written. 
transcriber  (tran-skri'bfer),  n.  [<  transcribe  + 
-eri.]  One  who  transcribes ;  a  copier  or  copy- 
ist. 

I  pray  you  desire  your  servants,  or  whoever  else  are  the 
fyranscr^ffrs  of  my  bookes,  to  keepe  them  from  blotting  and 
soyling.  W,  Jhtgddle  (Ellis's  Lit.  Letters,  p.  175). 

transcript  (tr^n'skript),  n.  [=  F.  transcrit  = 
It.  transcritto,  trascritto,  <  ML.  transcripium,  a 
copy,  neut.  of  L.  transcriptus,  pp.  of  transori- 
bere,  copy,  transcribe:  see  transcribe.]  1.  A 
writing  made  from  and  according  to  an  origi- 
nal ;  a  copy. 

The  decalogue  of  Moses  was  but  a  transcript,  not  an 
original.  South,  Sermons. 

3.  A  copy  of  any  kind ;  an  imitation. 

The  Grecian  learning  was  but  a  transcript  of  the  Chal- 
dean and  Egyptian ;  and  the  Boman  of  the  Grecian. 

OlanvSle. 

transcription  (tran-skrip'shon),  n.  [<  F.  tran- 
scription =  Sp.  iranscripeion,  trascripcion  =  It. 
trascrizione,  <  LL.  1^an,scfripMo{n-),  a  transcrip- 
tion, transfer,  <  L.  transcribere,  pp.  transcriptxis, 
transcribe :  see  transcribe.]  1.  The  act  of  tran- 
scribing or  copying:  as,  errors  of  transcription. 
[This]  was  by  transcripti^m  successively  corrupted,  until 
it  arrived  in  a  most  depraved  copy  at  the  press. 

Sir  T.  Brovme,  Keligio  Medici,  Pref, 

3.  A  copy;  a  transcript. —  3.  In  masic,  the  ar- 
rangement (usually  with  more  or  less  modifi- 
cation or  variation)  of  a  composition  for  some 
instrument  or  voice  other  than  that  for  which 
it  was  originally  composed.  Also  called  scoring. 

transcriptional  (tran-skrip'shon-al),  a.  [< 
transcription  +  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  tran- 
scription :  as,  transcriptional  errors. 

transcriptive  (tran-skrip'tiv),  a.  [<  L.  tran- 
scriptus, pp.  of  transcribere,  transcribe,  +  -j«el.] 
Concerned  with,  occurring  in,  or  performing 
transcription ;  having  the  character  of  a  tran- 
script or  copy. 


transcriptive 

He  is  to  be  embraced  with  caution,  and  as  a  transcripHve 
relator.  Sir  T.  Broume,  Vulg.  Err.,  L  8. 

transcriptively  (tran-skrip'tiv-li),  adv.  By 
transcription ;  by  mere  copying  or  imitation. 

Not  a  few  travxcriptively,  subscribing  their  names  unto 
other  mens  endeavours,  and  merely  transcribing  almost 
all  they  have  written.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  6. 

transcurt  (trans-k6r'),  v.  i.  [=  It.  trascorrere 
=  Sp.  trascurrir,  transcurrir,  <  L.  transeurrere, 
run  across,  over,  by,  or  through,  <  trans,  over, 
through,  +  currere,  run:  see  current^.']  io  run 
or  rove  to  and  fro. 

By  the  fixing  of  the  mind  upon  one  object  of  cogitation, 
whereby  it  doth  not  spatiate  and  tramcur. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  720. 

transcurrencet  (trans-kur'ens),  n.  [<  L.  trans- 
c«trre»i(t-)s,  ppr.  of  transeurrere,  run  over :  see 
transeur.']    A  roving  hither  and  thither. 

transcurrent  (trans-kur'ent),  a.  [<  L.  trans- 
ourren(t-)s,  ppr.  of  transeurrere,  run  across:  see 
transcur.'i  ui  eniom.,  extending  crosswise  or 
transversely:  specifying  the  metanotal  post- 
frena  of  a  beetle,  wmoh  diverge  from  the  me- 
dian line  of  the  back  to  the  bases  of  the  hinder 
wings. 

transcursiont  (trans-k6r'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  trans- 
cursio{n-),  a  passing  over,  a  lapse  (of  time),  <  L. 
transeurrere,  run  over:  see  transour.']  A  ram- 
bling; passage  beyond  certain  limits ;  extraor- 
dinary deviation. 

I  am  to  make  often  tran8cur8i<ni8  into  the  neighbouring 
forests  as  1  pass  along.  H(noeU. 

transcursivet  (trans-kfer'siv),  a.  [<  L.  trans- 
cursus,  pp.  of  transeurrere,  run  over,  -I-  -i»e.] 
Bambling. 

In  this  transcursive  reportory. 

JfiMfes,  Lenten  Stuflfe  (Harl.  Misc.,  VL  149). 

transdialect  (trans-di'a-lekt),  V.  t.  [<  trans- 
+  dialect.'}  To  translate  from  one  dialect  into 
another.     [Rare.] 

The  fragments  of  these  poems,  left  us  by  those  who  did 
not  write  in  Doric,  are  in  the  common  dialect.  It  is  plain 
then  they  have  been  transdialected. 

Warburton,  Divine  liCgation,  ii.  §  3. 

transduction  (trans-duk'shon),  n.  [<  L.  trans- 
dueere,  traducere  (pp.  transduetus,  traduotus), 
lead  over,  <  trans,  over,  +  ducere,  lead:  see 
duet.  Cf .  traduee,  traduction.']  The  act  of  lead- 
ing or  carrying  over.     [Rare.] 

transductor  (trans-duk'tor),  n.  [NIi.,  <  L. 
transdueere,  pp.  transduetus,  lead  over:  see  tra- 
duce.'] In  anat.,  that  which  draws  across :  speci- 
fying a  muscle  of  the  great  toe Trsmaductor 

hallucis,  a  transverse  muscle  of  the  sole  of  the  human 
foot,  acting  upon  the  great  toe ;  the  transversus  pedis. 

transet.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  trance^,  tranw'^. 

transeartht  (trans-6rth'),  ».  t.  [<  trans-  + 
earfftl.]     To  transplant. 

Fruits  of  hotter  countries  tranaearth'd  in  colder  climates 
have  vigour  enough  in  themselves  to  be  f  ructuous  accord- 
ing to  their  nature.  Feltham,  Resolves,  L  19. 

txansect  (tran-sekf),  v.  t.  [<  L.  trans,  across, 
+  seeare,  pp.  sectus,  cut:  see  section.]  To  cut 
across ;  dissect  transversely. 

The  meshes  of  the  dotted , substance,  as  described  by 
other  authors,  are  only  the  transected  sheaths  of  the  tu- 
bules. Amer.  Jour.  PsycM.,  I.  488. 

transection^  (tran-sek'shgn),  n.  [<  transect  + 
-ion.]  In  anat.,  the  dissection  of  a  body  trans- 
versely; transverse  section:  correlated  with 
longisection.  Wilder,  N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  Aug. 
2,  1884,  p.  114. 

transect;on^t,  n.    See  transexion. 

transelementt  (trans-el'f-ment),  V.  t.  [<  trans- 
+  element.]  To  change'  or  transform  the  ele- 
ments of. 

For,  as  he  saith  wee  are  transeleTnented,  or  trans-natured, 
and  changed  into  Christe,  euen  so,  and  none  otherwise, 
wee  saie^  the  breade  is  transelemented,  or  changed  into 
Christes  body.  Bp.  Jewell,  Keply  to  Harding,  p.  238. 

transelementatet  (trtos-el-e-men'tat),  v.  t.  [< 
trans-  +  element  +  -ate^.]  '  Same  as  transele- 
ment.    Jer.  Taylor,  Real  Presence,  xii._ 

transelementationt  (trans-el"f-men-ta'shon), 
n.  [<  transelementate  +  -don.]  The  change  or 
transformation  of  one  element  into  another. 

He  [Minutins  Felix]  describes  the  Pagan  systems,  not 
much  unlike  that  of  Epicurus  of  old,  and  our  later  Athe- 
ists, who  ascribe  all  to  chance  or  transdementation. 

Eedyn,  True  Keligion,  1. 104. 

transenna  (tran-sen'a),  n.  [<  L.  transenna, 
trasenna,  plaited  wort,  a  net,  a  lattice.]  In 
Christian  anUq.,  a  carved  latticework  or  gratiug 
of  marble,  silver,  etc.,  used  to  inclose  shrines, 
as  those  of  martyrs.  It  allowed  the  sacred 
coffer  to  be  seen,  but  protected  it  from  being 
handled.    See  cut  in  next  column. 
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Transenna  in  Church  at  the  entrance  of  the  Catacombs 
of  St.  Alexander,  Rome. 

transept  (tran'sept),  n.  [Formerly  erroneously 
transeept;  =  F.  transept,  <  L.  trans,  across,  + 
septum,  sseptum,  a  partition,  iuclosure :  see  Sa- 
turn.] In  arch.,  the  transverse  arm  of  a  cruci- 
form church;  technically,  one  of  the  two  sub- 


Salisbury  Cathedral,  from  the  northeast,  shomng  the  two  Transepts. 

divisions  of  this  arm,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
body  of  the  church,  generally  described  as 
the  north  or  the  south  transept.  Some  medieval 
churches,  particularly  in  England,  have  two  transepts,  as 
shown  in  the  cut.  See  plans  under  btmlica,  cathedral, 
and  squint. 

His  body  was  buried  in  the  south  Transeept  or  large  south 
Isle  joyning  to  the  Choir  of  St  Peter's  Church  in  Westmin- 
ster. Wood,  Fasti  Oxon.,  II.  145. 

transept-aisle  (tran'sept-il),  n.  An  aisle  of  a 
transept  where,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in 
catheu'als  and  large  medieval  churches,  the 
transept  is  divided,  like  the  body  of  the  church, 
into  nave  and  aisles.  See  plan  under  coiftedrai. 

Where  there  are  no  transit  aisles,  as  in  the  east  transept 
of  Lincoln,  there  are,  of  course,  no  vertical  divisions  in  the 
facade  [end  of  transept]. 

C.  H.  Moore,  Gothic  Architecture,  p.  160. 

transeptal  (tran-sep'tal),  a.  [<  transept  +  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  transept. 

TranseptaZ  towers  occur  elsewhere  in  England  only  in 
the  collegiate  church  of  Ottery,  in  Devonshire,  where  the 
cathedral  served  as  a  model.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  VIII.  802. 

transeunt  (tran'se-unt),  a.  [<  L.  trans,  over, 
-I- eM»i(*-)s,  ppr.  of  ire,  go.  Ct.  transient]  Pass- 
ing outward;  operating  outside  of  itself:  op- 
posed to  immanent. 

The  functions  of  the  subject  or  psyche  .  .  .  may  be  ex- 
haustively divided  into  (1)  sense-presentation.  .  .  .  (3)vo- 
litionally  reactive  redintegration,  with  its  two  stages,  im- 
manent and  transeunt  action.  At/i£nseum,  No.  3289,  p.  631. 

transexiont  (trau-sek'shon),  n.  [Erroneously 
transection;  <  trans-  +  sex  +  -ion.]  Transfor- 
mation as  regards  sex;  change  of  sex. 

It  much  impeacheth  this  iterated  trangection  of  hares  if 
that  be  true  which  Cardan  and  other  physitiansaflSrm,  that 
transmutation  of  sex  is  only  so  in  opinion. 

Sir  T.  Broume,  Vulg.  Err.,  UL 17. 

transfardt.    A  corrupt  form  of  transferred. 
transfeminatet  (trans-fem'i-nat),  V.  t.    [<  L. 
trans,  over,  +  femina,  woman,  -i-  -ate^.]    To 
change  from  female  to  male. 

Cardan  and  other  physitians  affirm  that  transmutation 
of  sex  is  only  so  in  opinion,  and  that  these  iran^emiTuUed 
persons  were  really  men  at  first,  although  succeeding  years 
produced  the  manifesto  or  evidence  of  their  virilities. 

Sir  T.  Broume,  Vulg.  Err.,  iil.  17. 

transfer  (trans-f6r'),  «•  <•;  pret.  a,nA  p^.  trans- 
ferred, ppr.  transferring.  [=  F.  transferer  = 
Sp.  transferir,  trasferir  =  Pg.  transferir  =  It. 
transferire,  trasferire,  <  L.  transferre,  pp.  trans- 


transfer-book 

lattis,  bear  across,  carry  over,  transfer,  trans- 
late, <  trans,  over,  +  ferre  =  E.  beari.]  1.  To 
convey  from  one  place  or  person  to  another ; 
transport;  transmit;  pass  or  hand  over:  usu- 
ally followed  by  to  (unto,  into),  sometimes  by  on 
(upon) :  as,  to  transfer  a  thing  from  one  hand  to 
the  other. 

In  things  right  true  my  heart  and  eyes  have  erred, 
And  to  this  false  plague  are  they  now  trantferr'd. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cxxxvii. 

The  war  being  now  tra-n^erred  into  Munster,  the  series 
both  of  matters  and  times  calleth  me  thither  also. 

Camden,  Elizabeth,  an.  1601. 

They  forgot  from  whence  that  ease  came,  and  transferred 
the  honour  of  It  upon  themselves.  Bp.  Atterbury. 

2.  To  make  over  the  possession  or  control  of ; 
convey,  as  a  right,  from  one  person  to  another ; 
sell;  give:  as,  to  transfer  a  title  to  land  by 
deed,  or  the  property  in  a  bill  of  exchange  by 
indorsement. 

The  lucrative  right  of  supplying  the  Spanish  colonies 
in  America  with  negroes  was  trantferred  from  a  French 
company  to  the  English.         Leehy,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent,  L 

3.  To  convey  by  means  of  transfer-paper,  as 
a  written  or  drawn  design  to  the  lithographic 
stone  from  which  it  is  to  be  printed. — 4.  To  re- 
move from  one  background  to  another  for  deco- 
rative purposes.  In  embroidering,  this  is  done  by  at- 
tachment to  a  new  background,  the  embroidered  pattern 
being  carefully  cut  out  with  so  much  of  the  old  material 
as  supports  it,  and  sewed  upon  a  new  piece  of  stuff ;  in 
lace-making,  the  sprigs,  fiowers,  or  pattern  of  lace  are  re- 
moved from  their  old  background  and  sewed  strongly  upon 
a  new  r^seau  or  me^ 

transfer  (trans'fer),  n.  [<  transfer,  v.]  1.  Re- 
moval or  conveyance  from  one  place  or  person 
to  another;  transference. 

The  conviction  of  this  reconciled  the  nation  to  the 
tranter  of  authority  into  other  hands. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  1. 

The  Messrs.  Betts,  transit  agents  at  Suez,  had  also  exert- 
ed themselves  greatly  in  expediting  the  tranter  of  the 
troops.  IF.  B.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  I.  34. 

2.  The  conveyance  of  right,  title,  or  property, 
either  real  or  personal,  from  one  person  to  an- 
other, either  by  sale,  by  gift,  or  otherwise,  in 
law  it  usually  implies  something  more  than  a  delivery  of 
possession.  Tranter  in  English  law  corresponds  to  con- 
veyance in  Scots  law,  but  the  particular  forms  and  modes 
used  under  the  two  systems  dtSer  very  materially.  See 
conveyance,  conveyancinff, 

3.  That  which  is  transferred.  Particularly— (o) 
The  print  or  impression  on  transfer-paper  of  a  writing, 
engraving,  or  drawing  intended  to  be  transferred  to  a  stone 
for  printing.  (6)  A  reveraed  impression  taken  by  laying 
any  material  upon  an  original  in  copying-ink  or  any  other 
vehicle  that  will  prints  and  applying  pressure,  (c)  Milit., 
a  soldier  transferred  from  one  troop  or  company  to  another. 

4.  In  railway  transportation:  (a)  A  point  on 
a  railway  where  the  ears  are  ferried  or  trans- 
ferred over  a  river  or  bay.  (6)  A  ferry-boat  or 
barge  for  transporting  freight-cars,  (c)  The 
system  or  process  of  conveying  passengers  and 
baggage  in  vehicles  from  one  railway-station 
in  a  city  to  another  railway-station  or  to  a 
steamer:  as,  a  transfer  company.  [U.  S.]  (d) 
A  ticket  issued  to  a  passenger  on  a  line  of 
transportation,  giving  passage  on  a  connect- 
ing line  or  branch. —  5.  In  the  United  States 
Post-office  Department,  the  loan  of  funds  from 
one  account  to  another  by  authority  of  the  post- 
master-general. Glossary  of  Postal  Terms. — 
6.  In  naval  tactics.  See  advance,  12 Land- 
transfer  Act,  Transfer  of  Land  Act.    See  land^. 

transferability  (trans-fer-a-bU'i-ti),  n.  [< 
transferable  +  4ty  (see  -bility).]  Tlte  character 
or  condition  of  being  transferable.  Also  trans- 
ferrdbility,  transferribility. 

Its  easy  and  safe  tran^ertHnlity,  its  use  in  paying  foreign 
bills  of  exchange.    Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  iv.  3. 

transferable  (trans-fer'a-bl),  a.  [Also  trans- 
ferrdble;  =  F.  transf^aih ;  as  transfer  +  -able. 
Cf.  transferrible.]  Capable  of  being  transferred, 
or  conveyed  from  one  place  or  person  to  an- 
other; specifically,  capable  of  being  legiti- 
mately passed  into  the  possession  of  another, 
and  legally  conveying  all  appertaining  rights, 
etc.,  to  the  new  holder:  as,  that  ticket  or  pass 
is  not  transferable. 

Paper  bills  of  credit,  .  .  .  made  tran^erdble  from  hand 
to  hand,  like  bank-notes. 

Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  v.  2. 

transferal,  transferral  (trans-f^r'al),  n.  [< 
transfer  -t-  -al.]    Transfer;  transference. 

The  individual  cannot  transfer  to  the  nation  that  which 
is  involved  in  his  vocation.  Since  it  is  the  realization  of 
personality,  there  can  be  no  transferal  of  it,  but  the  indi- 
vidual is  to  work  in  it,  and  to  work  it  out 

E.  MtHford,  The  Nation,  xiv. 

transfer-book  (trans'f  er-buk),  n.  A  register  of 
the  transfer  of  property,  stock,  or  shares  from 
one  party  to  another. 


transfer-day 

transfer-day  (tr&ns'fSr-da),  n.  One  of  certain 
regular  days  at  the  Bank  of  England  for  regis- 
tering transfers  of  tank-stock  and  government 
funds  in  the  books  of  the  corporation.  Sim- 
monds. 

transferee  (trans-f6r-e'),  n.  [<  transfer  +  -eel.] 
The  person  to  whom  a  transfer  is  made. 

transfer-elevator  (trS.ns'fer-el'f-va-tor),  n. 
An  elevator  or  crane  for  transferring  the'eargo 
of  one  vessel  to  another,  and  for  similar  ser- 
vice.   -E.  H.  Knight. 

transference  (trans 'fer-ens),  n.  [Also  trans- 
ferrence;  <  transfer  +  -ence.']    1.  The  act  of 

■  transferring;  the  act  of  conveying  from  one 
place,  person,  or  thing  to  another;  the  passage 
or  conveyance  of  anything  from  one  place  or 
person  to  another;  transfer. 

There  is  ...  a  never-ceasing  tran^ereme  of  solid  mat- 
ter from  tlie  land  to  the  ocean — transference,  however, 
which  entirely  escapes  cognizance  by  the  sight,  since  the 
matter  is  carried  down  in  a  state  of  invisible  solution. 

Hwdey,  Physiography,  viii. 
2.  In  Scots  law,  that  step  by  which  a  depending 
action  is  transferred  from  a  person  deceased  to 
his  representatives;  revival  and  continuance. 

transfferential  (trans-fe-ren'shal),  a.  [<  trans- 
ference +  -ial.'\  Pertaining  to  or  involving 
transference. 

So  the  Energy  of  Kinesis  is  seen  to  be  a  mere  trantfe- 
retUial  mode  from  one  kind  of  separation  to  another. 

Nature,  XXXLK.  iSO. 

transfer-gilding  (trans 'fSr-gil'^ding),  n.  In 
ceram.:  {a)  Grilding  done  by  transferring  to  bis- 
cuit a  pattern  of  any  sort  in  oil,  and  then  ap- 
plying gold  in  the  form  of  powder,  when  a  suf- 
ficient amount  clings  to  the  surface  to  allow  of 
burnishing.  (6)  Grilding  done  by  transferring 
gold  with  oil  or  some  other  medium  from  the 
paper  to  the  biscuit. 

transfer-ink  (tTscas'ii:v-mgi.),n.lD.uthog.,aTmK- 
ture  of  tallow,  wax,  soap,  and  shellac  -with  fine 
dry  black,  which,  after  manipulation  with  water, 
is  used  as  the  medium  for  writing  or  drawing 
on,  or  of  transfer  to,  a  lithographic  stone. 

transferography  (trans-fe-rog'ra-fi),  n.  [< 
transfer  +  Gr.  -ypaipia,  <  yp&^etv,  write.]  The 
act  or  art  of  copying  inscriptions  from  ancient 
tombs,  tablets,  etc.     [Rare.]    Imp.  Diet. 

transferor,  n.  Same  as  transferrer:  common 
in  legal  use. 

transfer-paper  (trans 'ffir-pa'-'pfer),  n.  1.  In 
Kttog'.,paper  coated  inathin  film  with  a  prepara- 
tion of  glue,  starch,  and  flake-white,  which  read- 
ily receives  an  impression  of  transfer-ink,  and 
as  readily  transfers  it  to  a  stone. —  2.  See  paper. 

transfer-press  (trans'fer-pres),  n.  Saine  as 
transf erring-machine. 

transfer-printing  (trans'fer-prin"ting),  n.  1. 
The  process  of  making  an  impression  on  trans- 
fer-paper.—  2.  Printing  from  a  stone  that  has 
been  prepared  with  a  transfer. —  3.  In  ceram., 
a  common  method  of  decorating  the  surface  of 
fine  earthenware  used  for  table-service,  etc. 
An  engraving  is  made  upon  a  copperplate,  and  impres- 
sions of  this  on  paper  are  applied  to  the  ware.  The  pro- 
cess is  of  two  kinds,  (a)  Press-printing  is  done  upon  the 
biscuit.  The  color  which  is  applied  to  the  copperplate  is 
mixed  with  oil,  and  is  kept  hot  during  the  process  of  mix- 
ing and  application.  When  this  has  been  printed  upon 
paj)er,  the  latter  is  laid  upon  the  ware,  and  is  rubbed 
forcibly  upon  the  back ;  it  is  then  plunged  into  water;  and 
the  paper  is  washed  off,  while  the  color  mixed  with  oil  re- 
mains  upon  the  biscuit.  The  oil  is  then  entirely  driven 
away  by  heat  in  the  hardeuing-kiln.  This  is  necessary, 
because  the  glaze  would  otherwise  be  rejected  by  the  oily 
color.  (6)  Bat-printing  is  done  upon  the  glaze,  the  en- 
graved copperplate  being  oiled  and  then  cleaned  off,  so 
that  the  oil  remains  In  the  engraved  lines ;  this  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  surface  of  glue,  and  from  that  to  the  already 
glazed  pottery,  upon  which  the  design  appears  in  pure 
oil,  the  color  being  afterward  dusted  upon  it,  and  adher- 
ing to  the  oil  until  fired  in  the  enamel-kiln. 

transferral,  n.    See  transferal. 

transferrence  (trans-fer'ens),  n.  See  transfer- 
ence. 

transferrer  (trans-fer'er),  n.  [<  transfer  + 
-cri.]  1.  One  who  or  that  which  transfers;  an 
implement  used  in  transferring  something. 

A  system  of  vessels  which  continues  ...  to  be  the 
tran^errer  of  nutriment  from  the  places  where  it  is  ab- 
sorbed and  prepared  to  the  places  where  it  is  needed  for 
growth  and  repair. 

H.  Spencer,  Universal  Progress,  p.  406. 

Specifically — 2.  One  who  makes  a  transfer  or 
conveyance. — 3.  In  an  air-pum;p,  a  base-plate 
for  a  receiver,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be 
withdrawn  from  the  pump  when  exhausted.   E. 


transfer-resistance  (trans'f6r-re-sis''tans),  n. 
In  electrolytic  or  voltaic  cells,  an  apparent  re- 
sistance to  the  passage  of  the  current  from  the 
metal  to  the  liquid,  or  vice  versa. 
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transferribllity  (tr4ns-f6r-i-bil'i-ti),  ».  [< 
transferrihle  +  .4ty  (see  -bility).}"  See  trans- 
ferability. 

transferrible  (tr4ns-f 6r'i-bl),  a.  [=  Pg.  trans- 
ferivel  =  It.  trasferihile ;  as  transfer  +  4ble.'] 
See  transferable. 

transferring-machine  (trans  -f6r '  ing-ma- 
shen"),  n.  An  apparatus  used  for  transferriii'g 
an  engraving  on  a  steel  plate  to  a  soft  steel 
roller  which  may  be  hardened  and  used  for 
printing,  it  is  especially  used  for  preparing  printing- 
blocks  or  -rollers  for  bank-notes.  Also  called  transfer- 
press.    E.  H.  Knigia. 

transfer-work  (trans'fer-wfirk),  n.  Decoration 
by  transferring  or  transfer-printing. 

transfigurate  (trtos-fig'u-rat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  transfigurated,  ppr.  iransfigwratimg.  [<  L. 
transfiguratus,  pp.  of  transfigurare,  transform, 
transfigure:  see  transfigure.']  To  transfigure. 
[Bare.] 

High  heaven  is  there 
Transfused,  transfigurated. 

Byron,  Prophecy  of  Dante,  iv. 

transfiguration  (trans-fig-ii-ra'shon),  n.  [<  F. 
transfiguration  =  Pr.  transfiguraUo  =  Sp.  trans- 
figuracio  =  Pg.  transfiguragSo  =  It.  transfigura- 
eione,  <  L.  transfiguratio{n-),  a  change  of  form, 
<  transfigware,  transfigure:   see  transfigure.] 

1.  A  change  of  form  or  appearance;  particu- 
larly, the  change  in  the  personal  appearance  of 
Christ,  in  the  presence  of  three  of  his  disciples 
(Peter,  James,  and  John),  described  in  Mat. 
xvii.  1-9 ;  hence,  some  similar  transformation. 
Of  the  nature  and  source  of  Christ's  transfiguration  the 
Scripture  offers  no  explanation.  It  took  place  on  "an 
high  mountain  apart,"  generally  supposed  to  be  either 
Mount  Hermon  or  Mount  Tabor. 

2.  [cap.]  A  festival  observed  in  the  Greek,  the 
Eoman  Catholic,  and  the  Anglican  Churches 
on  August  eth,  in  commemoration  of  Christ's 
transfiguration. =Syn.  1.  SeeJram^orm,  v.  t. 

transfigure  (trans-flg'ur),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
transfigwed,  ppr.  transfiguring.  [<  ME.  trans- 
figuren,  <  OP.  (and  P.)  transfigurer  =  Pr.  trans- 
figurar,  trasfigurar  =  Sp.  Pg.  transfigurar  =  It. 
transfigurare,  trasfigurare,  <  L.  transfigurare, 
change  the  figure  or  form  of,  <  trans,  over,  + 
figware,  form,  shape,  <  figura,  form,  figure :  see 
figure.]  1.  To  transform;  change  the  outward 
form  or  appearance  of :  specifically  used  of  the 
transfiguration  of  Christ. 

I  noot  wher  she  be  womman  or  goddesse; 

But  Venus  is  it,  sothly  as  I  gesse. 

.  .  .  Venus,  if  it  be  thy  wil, 

Yow  in  this  gaidyn  thus  to  tramsfigure. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  247. 

And  Merlyn  com  to  Vlfyn,  and  transfigured  hym  to  the 

semblaunce  of  lurdan,  and  than  sente  hym  to  the  kynge. 

Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  76. 

Jesus  taketh  Peter,  James,  and  John  his  brother,  and 

bringeth  them  up  into  an  high  mountain  apart,  and  was 

transfigured  before  them;  and  his  face  dia  shine  as  the 

sun;  and  his  raiment  was  white  as  the  light.  .Mat.  xvii.  2. 

2.  To  give  an  elevated  or  glorified  appearance 
or  character  to;  elevate  and  glorify j  idealize: 
often  with  direct  or  indirect  allusion  to  the 
transfiguration  of  Christ. 

There  on  the  dais  sat  another  king. 

Wearing  his  robes,  his  crown,  his  signet-ring ; 

King  Hobert's  self  in  features,  form,  and  heighfj 

But  all  transfigured  with  angelic  light ! 

It  was  an  Angel. 

Longfellow,  Wayside  Inn,  Kobert  of  Sicily. 

=Syn.  Transmute,  etc.    See  transfarm. 

transfigurement  (trans -fig'ur-ment),  n.    \= 
It.  transfiguramento,  trasfiguramento ;  as  trans- 
figwre  +  -ment.]    A  transfiguration.     [Bare.] 
When  love  dawned  on  that  world  which  is  my  mind, 
Then  did  the  outer  world  wherein  I  went 
Suffer  a  sudden  strange  transfigurement. 
if.  W.  Gilder,  The  Celestial  Passion,  When  Love  Dawned. 

transfission  (trans-fish'on),  n.  [<  L.  trans, 
across,  +  fissio(n-),  a  cleaving:  see  fission.] 
Transverse  fission;  cross-section,  as  a  natural 
process  of  multiplication  with  some  low  ani- 
mals. 

transfix  (trans-fiks'),  V.  t.  [<  L.  transfixus,  pp. 
of  transfigere  (>  It.  trafiggere),  transfix,  <  t)-ans, 
through, +  ^firere,  fix, fasten:  see^.]  Tojpierce 
through,  as  with  a  pointed  weapon;  transpierce: 
as,  to  transfix  one  with  a  dart  or  spear;  also,  to 
fasten  by  something  sharp  thrust  through. 
Her  trembling  hart  .  .  . 
Quite  through  transfixed  with  a  deadly  dart. 

Spe7iser,  F.  Q.,  III.  xii.  21. 
=Syn.  Pierce,  etc.    See  penetrate. 

transfixation  (trans-fik-sa'shon),  n.  [<  trans- 
fix +  -ation.]  Same  as  transfixion.  Lancet, 
1.889  I.  273. 

transfixed  (trans-fiksf),  «•  la  '»«»■•,  represent- 
ed as  pierced  with  a  spear,  sword,  or  other 
weapon,  which  is  always  specified. 


transform 

transfixion  (trtos-fik'shon),  n.  [=  F.  trans- 
fixion =  Sp.  transfiMon"=  Pg.  transfiaao;  as 
transfix  +  -ion.]  1.  The  act  of  transfixing,  or 
piercing  through ;  the  act  of  piercing  and  thus 
fastening. — 2.  The  state  of  being  transfixed  or 
pierced.     [Bare.] 


Christ  shed  blood  . 
in  his  transfixion. 


in  his  scourging,  in  his  affixion, 
Bp.  HaU,  Sermon,  Gal.  iL  20. 


3.  In  surg.,  a  method  of  amputating  by  pier- 
cing the  limb  transversely  with  the  knife  and 
cutting  from  within  outward. 

In  cutting  the  posterior  fiap  by  transfixion  ...  the 
surgeon  should  always  support  it  with  his  left  hand. 

Bryant,  Surgery,  p.  941. 

transfluent  (trans'fl8-ent),  a.  [<  L.  transfiu- 
en{t-)s,  ppr.  of  transfluere,  flow  or  run  through, 

<  trans,  through,  +  fluere,  flow :  see  finent.]  1 . 
Plowing  or  running  across  or  through:  as, 
a  tran^uent  stream. —  2.  In  her.,  represent- 
ed as  running  or  pouring  through:  thus,  a 
bridge  of  three  arches  sable,  water  transfluent 
azure. 

transfiux  (trans-fluks')j  n.  [<  L.  trans,  through, 
+  fiuxus,  a  flowing:  see  flux,  and  cf.  transflu- 
ent.] A  flowing  through  or  beyond.  [Bare.] 
Imp.  Diet. 

transforate  (trans'fo-rat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
transforated,  ppr.  transf orating.  [<  L.  trans- 
foratus,  pp.  of  transforare  (>It.  traforare^Pr. 
transforar,  trasforar),  pierce  through,  <  trans, 
through,  -I-  forare,  bore,  pierce:  see  foramen. 
Cf .  perforate."},  To  bore  through ;  perforate ; 
specifically,  in  swrg.,  to  perforate  repeatedly 
(the  base  of  the  fetal  skull)  in  performing  cra- 
niotomy, 

transforation  (trans-fo-ra'shon),  n.  [<  trans- 
forate +  .4on.]  The  act  of  transforating,  as  in 
craniotomy. 

transform  (trans-f6rm'),  V.  [<  ME.  transfor- 
men,  <  OP.  (and  P.)  transformer  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
transformar  =  It.  transformare,  trasformare,  <  L. 
transformare,  change  the  shape  of,  transform, 

<  trans,  over,  +formare,  form,  shape,  <.  forma, 
form:  see  form.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  change  the 
form  of ;  metamorphose;  change  to  something 
dissimilar. 

Love  may  tran^orm  me  to  an  oyster. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  3.  25. 
But  ah !  by  constant  heed  I  know 
How  oft  the  sadness  that  1  show 
Trani^orms  thy  smiles  to  looks  of  woe. 

Cowper,  To  Mary. 

The  delicately-reared  imaginations  of  great  investiga- 
tors of  natural  things  have  from  time  to  time  given  birth 
to  hypotheses— guesses  at  truth— which  have  suddenly 
tran^ormed  a  whole  department  of  knowledge. 

E.  E.  Lankester,  Degeneration,  p.  8. 

2.  Speoifloally,  in  alchemy,  to  change  into  an- 
other substance ;  transmute. 

The  victor  sees  his  fairy  gold 
Trajn^mmed,  when  won,  to  drossy  mould. 

Scott,  Rokeby,  i.  31. 

8.  To  change  the  nature,  character,  or  disposi- 
tion of. 


Be 


of. 

ye  transftyrmed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind. 

Kom.  xii.  2. 
These  dispositions,  that  of  late  transform  you 
From  what  you  rightly  are.       Shak.,  Lear,  i.  4.  242. 

4.  In  math.,  to  alter  from  one  figure  or  ex- 
pression to  another  differing  in  form  but  equal 
in  quantity.  See  transformation,  4.=syn.  1-3. 
Tran^arm,  Transmute,  Transfigure,  and  Metamarphiose 
agree  in  representing  a  thorough  change,  tran^arm  be- 
ing the  most  general  word.  Transform  is  the  only  one 
that  applies  to  change  in  merely  external  aspect,  as 
by  a  change  in  garments,  but  it  applies  also  to  internal 
change,  whether  physical  or  spiritual :  as,  the  caterpil- 
lar is  transformed  into  the  butterfly ;  the  drunkard  is 
transformed  into  a  self-controlling  man.  Transmute  is 
founded  upon  the  idea  of  a  rearrangement  of  material, 
but  it  I'eally  notes  the  highest  degree  or  the  most  re- 
markable forms  of  change,  a  complete  change  of  nature, 
amounting  even  to  the  miraculous  or  the  impossible: 
as,  to  tranmmte  iron  into  gold ;  the  word  is  figurative 
when  not  applied  to  physical  change.  Transfigure  is 
controlled  in  its  signification  by  the  use  of  the  word  in 
connection  with  the  change  in  the  appearance  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  related  in  Mat.  xvii.,  Mark  ix.,  and  Luke  ix.  It 
applies  only  to  a  change  in  aspect  by  which  a  spiritual 
uplifting  seems  to  exalt  and  glorify  the  whole  person,  and 
especially  the  countenance.  Metammphose  now  seems 
figurative  when  not  used  with  scientific  exactness  accord- 
ing to  the  definitions  under  metammphxim. 

II,  intrans.  To  change  in  appearance  or 
character;  undergo  transformation;  be  meta- 
morphosed: as,  some  insects  transform  under 
ground ;  the  pupa  transforms  into  the  imago. 

Merlin  that  was  with  hem  transformed  in  to  the  sem- 
blaunce of  a  yonge  knyght  of  xv  yere  age. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  607. 

His  hair  transforms  to  down. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  ii. 


transformable 

transformable  (tr&ns-fdr'ma-bl),  a.  [<  trans- 
form +  -able.1  Capable  of  being  transiormed. 
S.  Spmcer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  J  47. 

tran^ormancet  (trans-i6r'mans),  n.  [<  trans- 
form+-ance.'\  A  transformation;  a  semblance; 
a  disguise. 

Take  such  a  trantformanee  as  you  may  be  sure  will  keep 
you  from  discovery.  Chapman,  May-Day,  ii.  4. 

transformation  (trans-ffir-ma'shon),  n.  [<  p. 
transformation  =  Sp.  tr'ansformacion,  trasfor- 
macion  =  Pg.  traTisformacSo  =  It.  transforma- 
eione,  trasformazione,  <  LL.  trarisformaUo(n-),  a 
change  of  shape,  <  L.  transformare,  change  the 
shape  of:  see  transform.']  1.  The  act  or  opera- 
tion of  transforming,  or  the  state  of  being  trans- 
formed ;  a  change  in  form,  appearance,  nature, 
disposition,  condition,  or  the  like. 

TrantfomuMon  of  apostate  man 
From  fool  to  wise,  from  earthly  to  divine, 
Is  work  for  Him  Uiat  made  him. 

Cowper,  Task,  v.  695. 

The  tran^ormaUon  of  barren  rock  into  life-supporting 
soil  takes  countless  ages. 

H.  Spencer^  Social  Statics,  p.  378. 

2.  In  Jnol.,  metamorphosis,  in  any  sense;  es- 
pecially, the  metamorphosis  of  those  organisms 
which  undergo  obvious  and  great  changes  of 
form,  as  that  of  insects  in  passing  from  the 
larval  to  the  imaginal  state.  Metamorphosis  is  the 
more  frequent  technical  term.  By  some  zo51ogists  trans- 
formaUon  is  restricted  to  the  series  of  changes  which 


Danais  archippus.  Ideal  figures,  showing  transfonnation :  a,  larva 
suspended ;  d,  pupa  fonninsr  with  larra-skin  still  attached ;  f,  the 
same,  showing  manner  of  withdrawing  from  larva-skin. 

every  germ  undergoes  in  completing  the  embryonic  con- 
dition, as  those  observed  within  the  egg;  while  m^a- 
morphosU,  according  to  the  same  authorities,  designates 
the  alterations  which  are  undergone  after  exclusion  from 
the  egg,  and  which  alter  extensively  the  general  form  and 
mode  of  life  of  the  individual.  But  this  distinction  of 
the  synonymous  words  is  seldom  maintained.  See  meta- 
morphosis, 2, 4,  and  compare  tramfomdsm. 
3.  The  change  of  one  metal  into  another;  trans- 
mutation of  metals,  according  to  the  alchemists. 
— 4.  In  math.,  a  passage  in  the  imagination 
from  one  figure  or  expression  to  another  differ- 
ent in  form  but  equal  in  quantity.  Thus,  the  vol- 
ume of  an  oblique  pnsm  is  ascertained  by  a  tr^isforma- 
tion  of  it  into  a  right  prism  of  equal  volume.  Especially 
— (a)  The  passage  from  one  algebraical  expressiou  to  an- 
other in  other  terms.  (&)  The  passage  from  one  equation 
to  another  expressive  of  the  same  relation,  by  substitut- 
ing for  the  independent  variables  it  involves  their  val- 
ues in  terms  of  another  set  of  such  variables  equal  in 
number  to  the  old  ones.  This  is  called  a  tran^ormtMon 
of  the  equation;  but  when  this  defines  a  locus,  and  one 
set  of  coordinates  is  substituted  for  another,  it  is  inaccu- 
rately bat  universally  called  a  transjtormation  of  the  co8r- 
dinates.  (c)  A  correspondence.  If  in  the  tran^ormation 
of  coordinates  the  new  coordinates  are  conceived  to  be 
measured  in  a  different  space  or  locus  in  quo,  a  projection 
or  correspondence  has  taken  place,  and  this,  being  still 
called  a  tran^ormation,  gives  rise  to  such  phrases  as  a  tr/Otns- 
formation  between  two  planes.  Thus,  if  in  the  equation  of 
a  conic  we  substitute  x  =  l/ic',  y  =  1/y',  z  =  l/z*,  we  effect  a 
transformation  of  the  equation.  This  may  be  regarded  as 
signifying  a  mere  transformation  of  coordinates ;  but  if 
a^,  y",  i  are  conceived  to  be  coordinates  of  a  correspond- 
ing point  in  the  same  or  another  plane,  and  measui'ed 
similarly  to  x,  y,  z,  we  have  a  transformation  between  the 
planes,  which  ^ansforms  the  conic  into  a  unicursal  quar- 
tic.  The  whole  analytical  theory  being  identical  under 
the  two  interpretations,  the  word  tran^orrtwU(m  has  been 
unadvisedly  transferred  from  one  application  to  the  other. 
5.  Inpathol.,  a  morbid  change  in  a  part,  which 
consists  in  the  conversion  of  its  texture  into 
one  which  is  natural  to  some  other  part,  as 
when  soft  parts  are  converted  into  cartilage  or 
bone.  Such  transformation  is  generally  a  de- 
generative or  retrograde  metamorphosis. — 6. 
Tn  physiol.,  the  change  which  takes  place  in 
the  component  parts  of  the  blood  during  its 
passage  from  the  minute  arteries  through  the 
capillary  system  of  vessels  into  the  radicles  of 
the  venous  system.  There  are  three  kinds  of 
change,  designated  by  the  terms  intussuse^- 
tion,  apposition,  and  secretion. —  7.  In  physics, 
change  from  solid  to  liquid  or  from  liquid  to  gas- 
eous state,  or  the  converse.  This  change  usually 
results  merely  from  change  of  temperature  or  pressure,  or 
both,  without  any  alteration  in  the  atomic  constitution  of 
the  bodies  concerned,  as  the  change  of  water  into  steam. 
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8t.  The  shape  to  which  some  person  or  thing 
has  been  transformed. 

If  it  should  come  to  the  ear  of  the  court  how  I  have 
been  transformed,  and  how  my  trantfomuaion  has  been 
washed  and  cudgelled,  they  would  melt  me  out  of  my  fat 
drop  by  drop.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  5.  98. 

Arguesian  transformation,  a  transformation  between 
two  spaces  where  the  relation  between  the  two  sets  of 
point-  or  linecoordinates  is  defined  by  the  equations 
xai  ^yi/  =  si  =  wv/.  Every  surface  will  thus  be  trans- 
formed into  a  surface  having  the  edges  of  the  tetrahedron 
of  reference  as  nodal  lines. — Backlund's  transforma- 
tion, a  transformation  between  two  pseudospherical  sur- 
faces having  equal  negative  curvature. — Bilinear  trans- 
formation, a  transformation  defined  by  a  lineolinear 
equation.— Biquadratic  transformation,  a  transfor- 
mation by  substituting  for  one  set  of  variables  others 
that  are  biquadratic  functions  of  them. — Blratlonal 
transformation,  a  transformation  where  the  variables 
of  each  of  the  two  sets  are  rational  functions  of  those  of 
the  other  set.  When  the  variables  are  homogeneous  co- 
ordinates, and  the  transformation  is  not  linear,  there  is  a 
certain  nodal  locus  whose  correspondence  is  indetermi- 
nate.—Casecus  or  cheesy  transformation.  See  case- 
ou«.— Cremona  transformation,  a  blratlonal  transfor- 
mation between  two  planes.  Every  curve  in  one  plane 
is  transformed  into  a  curve  of  the  same  deficiency  in  the 
other  plane,  and  there  are  certain  nodal  points  through 
which  all  such  curves  pass,  having  certain  lines  as  mul- 
tiple tangents. — Cubic  transformation,  a  transforma- 
tion by  substituting  for  one  set  of  variables  others  that 
are  cubic  functions  of  them. — Degree  of  a  transforma- 
tion.   See  the  quotation. 

When  the  points  of  a  space  S  have  a  (1, 1)  correspon- 
dence with  those  of  another  space  s  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  planes  and  the  right  lines  of  s  correspond  to  surfaces 
F  of  m*  order,  and  to  curves  C  of  the  »">  order  in  the 
former  space  S,  I  say  that  the  tranifomuMan  of  «  into  S 
is  of  (he  m">  degree,  and  that  the  inverse  WatttformaUon 
U  of  the  n^  degree.  CremMia. 

Determinant  of  a  linear  transformation.  See  de- 
terminant.—Keseiaa.  transformation,  a  transforma- 
tion of  a  ternary  quantic,  obtained  by  substituting  for 
the  homogeneous  variables  the  umbree  A^,  A^,  A3,  which 
are  such  that  AiA^,  A1A2,  etc.,  are  the  minors  of  the 
Hessian  of  the  quantic— Homographic  transforma- 
tion, (a)  A  transformation  between  two  planes  or  spaces 
such  that  the  point-coordinates  in  one  correspond  to 
tangential  coordinates  in  the  other,  (b)  A  transformsr 
tion  by  means  of  a  lineolinear  equation  connecting  the 
old  variable  with  the  new  one.  Such  a  transformation 
is  called  hmiuigraphie  because  it  does  not  alter  the 
value  of  an  anharmonic  ratio.— Imaginary  trans- 
formation. See  iTnagina/ry. — Infinitesimal  trans- 
formation, a  transformation  in  which  the  variables  are 
increased  by  infinitesimal  amounts.  The  infinitesimal 
transformation  (,  11  is  that  which  results  from  the  sub- 
stitution of  »  -^  e|  for  X  and  j/  -|-  ei;  for  y,  where  e  is  in- 
finitesimal. If  this  substitution  can  be  made  in  a  differ- 
ential equation  by  virtue  of  that  equation,  the  equation 
is  said  to  admit  the  infinitesimal  transformation  f,  tj. — 
Landen's  transformation  [named  after  its  discover- 
er, the  English  mathematician  John  Landen  (1719-90)]^  a 
transformation. of  an  elliptic  integral  of  the  first  species 
by  which  its  modulus  is  changed  from  k  to  the  arithmet- 
ico-geometrical  mean  of  k  and  unity. — Lie's  transfor- 
mation, a  transformation  in  which  to  all  the  lines  tan- 
gent to  one  surface  at  each  point  correspond  all  the  spheres 
tangent  to  another  surface  at  a  corresponding  point. — 
Linear  transformation!  a  transformation  by  means  of 
a  system  of  equations  givmg  the  values  of  the  old  varia- 
bles as  linear  functions  of  the  new.— Une-point  trans- 
formation, a  transformation  in  which  lines  correspond 
to  points.— Modular  transfonnation  of  an  elliptic 
integral.  See  moiittJar.— Modulus  of  a  linear  trans- 
formation. See  mMulus.—OiAei  of  a  transforma- 
tion. Same  as  degree  of  a  transformation. — Orthogo- 
nal transformation,  a  linear  tmnsformation  in  which 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  variables  remains  un- 
changed.— Polar  transformation,  (a)  A  transforma- 
tion in  which  two  variables  r  and  6  are  replaced  by  two 
others  r"  and  ff,  by  means  of  the  equations  9  =  mff, 
log  r  =  m  log  /.  The  geometrical  effect  is  that  of  pass- 
ing from  the  stereographic  to  Lagrange's  map-projection 
(which  see,  under  pn^etM/ai).  (0)  A  transformation  by 
means  of  polar  triangles  in  spherical  trigonometry. — 
Quadratic  or  quadrlc  transformation,  a  transforma- 
tion in  which  each  of  the  old  variables  is  a  quadratic 
function  of  the  new  ones ;  especially,  a  quadratic  Cre- 
mona transformation  where  to  a  right  line  in  either  of 
two  planes  corresponds  a  conic  in  the  other,  with  three 
nodal  points.— Rational  transformation.  See  toMoti- 
02.— Eeciprocal  toansfoimation,  a  transformation  by 
means  of  the  equations  x:y:z  =  aj,— '  :  y—^  :  z,— '. 
—Transformation  by  symmetric  functions,  a  trans- 
formation of  an  equation  by  substituting  for  the  variable 
a  rational  function  of  the  roots  by  means  of  the  properties 
of  symmetric  functions.— Trimsformation  of  energy. 
See  correlation  of  energies,  under  CTters^.- Tschimhau- 
sen  transformation,  the  expression  of  any  rational  func- 
tion of  an  unknown  by  means  of  a  given  algebraic  equa- 
tion in  that  unknown,  as  an  integral  function  of  a  de- 
gree less  than  that  of  the  given  equation.— TTnimodUlar 
transformation.  See  unvmodMar. =SyiL  Bee  trans- 
form, V.  t. 

transformation-scene  (trans  -f$r-ma'shon  - 
sen),  n.  Theat.,  a  scene  which  changes  in 
sight  of  the  audience ;  specifically,  a  gorgeous 
scene  at  the  conclusion  of  the  burlesque  of  a 
pantomime,  in  which  the  principal  characters 
are  supposed  to  be  transformed  into  the  chief 
actors  in  the  immediately  following  harlequin- 
ade. 

transformative  (trans-f6r'ma-tiv),  a.  [<  L. 
iransformatus,  pp.  of  fraMs/ofmare,' transform 
(see  transform),  +  ■4ve.']  Having  power  or  a 
tendency  to  transform. 


transfimd 

transformator  (tra.ns-f6r'ma-tor),  n.  [<  Nil. 
transforrrMtor,  <  L.  transformare,  transform :  see 
transform.]    In  elect.,  same  as  transformer. 

transformer  (trtas-f6r'm6r),  «.  One  who  or 
that  which  transforms.  The  alternate-current  trans- 
former, which  is  the  one  most  extensively  used  in  elec- 
tricity, is  an  apparatus  similar  to  an  induction-coil,  con- 
sisting of  two  coils  of  insulated  wire  wound  on  an  iron 
core  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing,  by  means  of  a  current 
of  small  quantity  and  high  potential  in  one  cirouitj  a  cui> 
rent  of  large  quantity  and  low  potential  in  another  cir- 
cuit. One  of  the  coils,  called  the  primary,  of  comparative- 
ly high  resistance  and  large  uumoer  of  turns,  is  included 
in  the  high-potential  circuit,  while  the  other  is  included 
in  the  low-potential  circuit.  The  mechanical  transformer 
consists  of  a  motor  driven  by  a  high-potential  current, 
combined  with  a  dynamo  driven  by  this  motor,  and  fur- 
nishing a  current  of  potential  and  quantity  adapted  to  the 
cu'cumstances  where  it  is  to  be  used.  This  form  is  appli- 
cable to  direct  as  well  as  to  alternating  currents. 

transformism  (trans-f6r'mizm),  «.  [<  trans- 
form +  -ism.]  In  biol.,  the  fact  or  the  doc- 
trine of  such  modification  of  specific  charac- 
ters in  any  organism  as  suffices  to  change  one 
species  into  a  different  species,  whether  im- 
mediately or  in  the  course  of  time ;  transmu- 
tation of  species  (see  transmutation,  1  (c)).  The 
term  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  transformation  or  meta- 
morphosis which  any  organism  may  undergo  in  the  course 
of  its  individual  life-cycle.  It  has  attached  to  some  ex- 
treme views  of  the  natural  possibilities  of  transmutation, 
as  of  a  plant  into  an  animal,  a  horsehair  into  a  hairworm, 
and  the  like —nothing  of  this  sort  being  known  as  a  fact 
in  nature.  But  in  the  scientific  conception  of  the  term, 
tran^ormism,,  like  tranxmvJtaMffii  in  its  biological  sense, 
is  simply  the  doctrine  of  descent  with  modification  on  ac- 
cepted principles  of  evolution,  and,  so  understood,  com- 
mands the  assent  of  nearly  all  biologists.  See  Darwinism, 
evolution,  2  (a),  selection,  3,  species,  6,  transmutation,  1  (c), 
and  transpeciation^ 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  suppose  that  crayfishes  have 
resulted  from  the  modification  of  some  other  form  of  Jiv- 
ing matter;  and  this  is  what,  to  borrow  a  useful  word 
from  the  I^ench  language,  is  known  as  trantformism^ 

Ewdey,  Crayfish,  p.  318. 

transformist  (trans-fflr'mist),  n.  [<  transform 
+  -ist.]  A  believer  in  or  an  advocate  of  the 
doctrine  of  transformism,  in  any  sense. 

Agardh  .  .  .  was  a  little  too  earnest  a  traTt^ormist,  and 
believed  that  certain  algse  could  become  animals. 

Pop.Sei.Mo.,SJiXyTa.iSJ. 

transformistic  (trans-f^r-mis'tik),  a.  [<  trans- 
formist +  -ic]  Pertaining  to  transformism  or 
to  transformists. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  first  appearance  of  man,  the  va^ 
rious  tra/n^ormistic  theories  are  passed  in  review. 

Nature,  XXXV.  389. 

transfreightt,  v.i.  A  corrupt  form  of  transfrete. 
Wdterhouse,  Apology  (1653),  p.  52.    {Latham.) 

transfretationt  (trans-fre-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L. 
transfretatio(n-),  crossing'over  a'starait,  <  trans- 
fretare,  cross  over  a  strait:  see  transfrete.]  The 
act  of  passing  over  a  strait  or  narrow  sea. 

She  had  a  rough  Passage  in  her  TransfTetation  to  Dover 
Castle.  HoweU,  Letters,  I.  iv.  22. 

transfretet  (tr&ns-fref),  v.  i.  [Also,  corrupt- 
ly, tran^reight;  <  OF.  tra/nsfreter  =  Sp.  trans- 
fretar,  <  L.  tramsfretare,  cross  over  a  strait, 
convey  over  a  strait,  <  trams,  over,  -I-  fretwm,  a 
strait:  see  frith^.]  To  pass  over  a  strait  or 
narrow  sea. 

Shortely  after  that  kyng  Henry  had  taryed  a  convenient 
space,  he  tran^eted  and  arryved  at  Dover,  and  so  came  to 
his  manor  of  Grenewiche.  HaU,  Hen.  VH.,  an.  7. 

transfrontal  (trans-fron'tal),  a.  [<  L.  trans, 
across, +^on(t-)s,  front:  see  frontal.]  Trav- 
ersing the  frontal  lobe  of  the  brain :  specify- 
ing certain  fissures  of  that  lobe.  Buck's  Hand- 
book  of  Med.  Sciences,  Vni.  152. 

transfrontier  (tr&ns-fron'ter),  a.  [<  trans-  -^ 
fronUer.]  Beyond  the  frontier,  or  of  or  per- 
taining to  what  is  beyond  the  frontier:  as,  the 
transfrontier  tribes  (that  is,  usually,  the  taribes 
beyond  the  frontier  of  the  Anglo-Indian  em- 
pire). 

Of  the  new  maps,  4,062  were  published  during  the  year, 
and  heavy  demands  continue  to  be  made  for  tran^ontier 
maps,  ana  maps  of  Upper  Burmah.        Science,  XIV.  2]« 

transfoge  (tr&ns'fuj),  n.  [<  F.  transfuge  =  Sp , 
trdnsfuga,  trdnsfugo,  trdsfuga,  trdsfugo  =  Pg.  it 
transfuga,  <  L.  transfv^a,  a  deserter,  <  transfj, 
gere,  desert,  flee  over  to  the  other  side,  <  traris, 
over,  -t-  fugere,  flee :  see  fugitive.]  A  deserter, 
in  the  military  sense. 

The  protection  of  deserters  and  transfv^es  is  the  invari- 
able rule  of  every  service  in  the  world. 

Lord  Stanhope,  To  George  Ticknor,  May  12, 1866. 

transfugitive  (tr&ns-fu'ji-tiv),  n.  [<  trans-, 
over,  +fugiti/Be.  Cf.  transfuge.]  Same  as  trans- 
fuse.   Eclectic  Reo.    {Worcester.) 

transfimd  (trans^fund'),".  *.  [=Sp.  Pg.  trans- 
funclmr  =  It.  trdnsfondere,  <  L.  tran^undere, 
pour  out  from  one  vessel  into  another,  <  trans. 


transfund 

over,  +  fundere, -poui:  see  foimd^.  Cf.  trans- 
fuse.]    To  transfuse. 

Tranafunding  our  thoughts  and  our  pasBiona  into  each 
other.  Barrow,  Works,  I.  viii. 

transfuse  (traiis-fuz'),«.  *.;  pret.  and  pp.  trans- 
fused, ppr.  transfusing.  [=  F.  transfuser,  <  L. 
transfusVyS,  pp.  of  tramsfmidere,  pour  out  from 
one  vessel  into  another:  see  tra/nsfv/nd.l  1. 
To  pour  out  of  one  vessel  into  another;  trans- 
fer by  pouring. 

All  the  unsound  juices  taken  away,  and  sound  juices 
taimediately  trantfused.  ArTyuthnot. 

2.  In  med.,  to  transfer  (blood)  from  the  veins 
or  arteries  of  one  person  to  those  of  another, 
or  from  an  animal  to  a  person;  also,  to  inject 
into  a  blood-vessel  (other  liquids,  such  as  milk 
or  saline  solutions),  with  the  view  of  replacing 
the  bulk  of  fluid  lost  by  hemorrhage  or  drained 
away  in  the  discharges  of  cholera,  etc. —  3.  To 
cause  to  pass  from  one  to  another ;  cause  to  be 
instilled  or  imbibed. 

Into  thee  such  virtue  and  grace 
Immense  I  have  trantfwsed.    MiZton,  F.  L.,  vi.  704. 
And  that  great  Lite,  trantfused  in  theirs, 
Awaits  thy  laith.     Wh&lier,  Chapel  of  the  Hermits. 

transfuser  (trans-fu'zer),  n.  [<  transfuse  + 
-«•!.]  One  who  or  that  which  transfuses.  The 
mUon,  XLIX.  319. 

tiansfnsible  (trans-fti'zi-bl),  a.  [<  transfuse 
+  41>le.']  Capable  of  being  transfused.  Boyle, 
Works,  II.  121. 

transfusion  (trans-fu'zhon),  n.  [<  F.  transfu- 
tAon  =  Sp.  transfusion  =  Pg.  transfusSio  =  It. 
Iirwnsfusione,  <  L.  tran^usioin-),  a  pouring  from 
one  vessel  into  another,  <  tramsfundere,  pp. 
transfusus,  pour  from  one  vessel  into  another: 
see  transfuse^  1.  The  act  of  transfusing,  or  of 
pouring,  as  a  liquid,  out  of  one  vessel  into  an- 
other; hence,  in  general,  transmission;  trans- 
ference. 

Foesy  is  of  so  subtile  a  spirit  that  in  the  pouring  out 
of  one  language  Into  another  it  will  all  evaporate ;  and  if 
a  new  spirit  be  not  added  in  the  tirangfwixrn,  there  will 
remain  nothing  but  a  "caput  mortuum."  Sir  J.  Denhwm. 
Their  wild,  imaginative  poetry,  scarcely  capable  of  trans- 
/vxian  Into  a  foreign  tongue.    PreteoU,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  L  8. 

2.  In  med.,  the  transmission  of  blood  from  one 
living  animal  to  another,  or  from  a  human  be- 
ing or  one  of  the  lower  animals  into  a  human 
being,  with  the  view  of  restoring  the  vigor  of 
exhausted  subjects  or  of  replacing  the  blood 
lost  by  hemorrhage ;  also,  the  intravenous  in- 
jection of  other  liquids,  such  as  milk  or  saline 
solutions,  in  order  to  restore  the  circulating 
fluid  to  its  normal  volume,  as  aiter  severe 
hemorrhage.  This  operation  is  of  old  date,  but  seems 
to  have  ended  generally  in  failure  until  about  1824,  the 
chief  cause  of  failure  probably  being  the  want  of  due  pre- 
cautions to  exclude  the  air  during  the  process. 

Mem.  that  at  the  Epiphanie,  16^9,  when  I  was  at  his 
house,  he  then  told  me  his  notion  of  cureing  diseases,  &c., 
by  trantfusbm  of  bloud  out  of  one  man  into  another,  and 
that  the  hint  came  into  his  head  reflecting  on  Ovid's  story 
of  Medea  and  Jason.  Avbrey,  Lives  (Francis  Fotter). 

Direct  or  Immediate  transfusion,  the  transmission  of 
blood  dffeetly  from  the  veins  of  the  donor  into  those  of 
the  recipient.— Indirect  or  mediate  transfusion,  the 
Injection  into  the  vein»  of  the  recipient  of  blood  wnich 
has  been  first  allowed  to  flow  into  a  bowl  or  other  vessel 
and  there  deflhrinated.— Peritoneal  transftasion,  the 
injection  of  deflbrinated  blood  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
with  a  view  to  its  absorption  into  the  system. 
transfusionist  (trans-fu'zhon-ist),  n.  [<  trans- 
fusion +  -ist.]  One  who  is  skilled  in  the  sur- 
gical process  of  transfusion;  one  who  advocates 
that  process. 

The  early  trantfmUynieU  reasoned,  in  the  style  of  the 
Christian  Scientists,  that  the  bWod  is  the  life. 

Pop,  Set.  Mo.,  XXXIV.  800. 

transfusive  (trans-fu'siv),  a.     [<  L.  transfiisus, 
pp.  of  transfundere,  transfuse,  +  -we.]     Tend- 
ing or  having  power  to  transfuse. 
transfusively  (trans-fu'siv-li),  adv.    So  as  to 
transfuse ;  in  a  transfusive  manner.     [Bare.] 
The  Sunne  ...  his  beames  transfimvely  shall  run 
Through  Mars  his  Sphere,  or  loves  benigner  Star. 

Beywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  278. 

transgangetic  (trans-gan-jet'ik),  a.  [<  trans- 
+  Gangetic.']  On  the  opposite  side  ot  the 
Ganges;  pertaining  or  relating  to  regions  be- 
yond the  Granges. 

transgress  (trans-gres')>  »■  [<  F-  transgresser, 
a  freq.  form  (due  in  part  to  the  noun  transgres- 
sion) of  OF.  transgredir  =  Sp.  transgredir,  tras- 
gredir  =  Pg.  transgredir  =  It.  transgredire,  tras- 
gredire,  <  L.  transgredi,  pp.  transgressus,  step 
across,  step  over,  transgress,  <  trans,  over,  + 
gradi,  step,  walk :  see  graded  Of.  aggress,  con- 
gress, digress,  progress,  etc.]  I.  trans.  1.  lo 
pass  over  or  beyond;  go  beyond. 
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'Tis  time  my  hard-mouth'd  coursers  to  control.  When  this  lantern  was  attempted  to  be  landed  here  tor 

Apt  to  run  riot,  and  transgress  the  goal.  the  purpose  of  tramhipmerU  to  Montevideo. 

Bryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  xv.  669.  Morning  Chronicle,  Dec.  2, 1719.    (JodreU.) 

The  Furies,  they  said,  are  attendants  on  justice,  and  if  transhuman  (trans-hu'man),  a.    [<  trims-  +  hu- 


the  sun  in  heaven  shoi^d  transgress  his  path  they  would 
punish  him.  Emerson,  Compensation. 

Hence — 2.  To  overpass,  as  some  law  or  rule 
prescribed ;  break  or  violate ;  infringe. 

It  is  evident  that  Aristotle  transgressed  the  rule  ot  his 
own  ethics.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Keligio  Medici,  i.  65. 

Whilst  men  continue  social  units,  they  cannot  trans- 
gress the  life  principle  of  society  without  disastrous  con- 
sequences. H.  Speneer,  Social  Statics,  p.  488. 

3t.  To  offend  against  (a  person);  disobey; 
thwart;  cross;  vex. 

I  never 
Blasphem'd  'em,  uncle,  nor  transgressed  my  parents. 

Pleteher,  Bonduca,  iv.  2. 

=Syil.  2.  Infringe  upon,  Eneroaeh  upon,  etc.  (see  trespass, 
V.  i\  pass,  transcend,  overstep,  contravene. 
II.  intrans.  To  offend  by  violating  a  law ;  sin. 

The  troubler  of  Israel,  who  transgressed  in  the  thing  ac- 
cursed. 1  Clffon.  ii.  7. 


won.]  More  than  human;  superhuman.  [Eare.] 
Words  may  not  tell  of  that  transhuman  change. 

Cory,  tr.  of  Dante's  Furgatory,  i.  68. 

transhumanize  (trans -hn'man-iz),  V.  t.  [< 
transhuman  +  4ze.']  To  elevate  or  transform 
to  something  beyond  what  is  human;  change 
from  a  human  into  a  higher,  purer,  nobler,  or 
celestial  nature.     [Bare.] 

Souls  purified  by  sorrow  and  self-denial,  transhuman- 
ized  to  the  divine  abstraction  of  pure  contemplation. 

LoweU,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  43. 

transience  (tran'shens),  n.  [<  transien(,t)  + 
-ce.]  Transientness ;  also,  that  which  is  tran- 
sient or  fleeting. 

Man  is  a  being  of  high  aspirations,  "looking before  and 
after,"  whose  "thoughts  wander  through  eternity,"  dis- 
claiming alliance  with  ti^ansienee  and  decay ;  existing  but 
in  the  future  and  the  past.        Shelley,  in  Dowden,  I.  382. 

I  would  not  marry  her,  though  she  were  endowed  with  transiency  (tran'shen-si),  m.       [As    transience 


all  Adam  had  left  him  before  he  transgressed. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  il.  1. 260. 

transgressible  (trans-gres'i-bl),  a.  [<  trans- 
gress +  -ible.2  Liable  to  transgression,  or  ca- 
pable of  being  transgressed.    Imp.  Diet. 

transgression  (trans-gresh'on),  m.  [<  F.  trans- 
gression =  Pr.  transgressio  =  Sp.  transgresion, 
tragresion  =  Pg.  transgressSo  =  It.  transgres- 
sione,  trasgressione,  <  L.  transgressio{n-),  a  pass- 
ing over,  transposition,  also  a  transgression 
of  the  law,  <  transgredi,  pp.  transgressus,  pass 
over :  see  transgress.]  The  act  of  transgress- 
ing; the  violation  of  any  law;  disobedience; 
infringement;  trespass;  offense. 

whosoever  committeth  sin  trangresseth  also  the  law : 
for  sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law.  1  John  ill.  4. 

They  that  are  in  the  flesh  .  .  .  live  in  sin,  committing 
many  actual  tramsgresiiiOns. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Baptism  of  those  of  Biper  Years. 
=  Syn.  Sin,  Trespass,  etc.  (see  crim^,  infraction,  breach. 

transgressional(trans-gresh'on-al),  a.  [<  trans- 
gression +  -al.]  Pertaining'  to'  or  involving 
transgression.    [Bare.] 

Forgive  this  transgressional  raptme ;  receive  my  thanks 
for  your  kind  letter.  Bp.  Burnet,  Life,  I.  p.  xlix. 

transgressive  (trans-gres'iv),  a.  [<  LL.  trans- 
gressivus,  that  goes  or  passes  over,  <  L.  trams- 
gredi,  pass  over:  see  transgress.]  Inclined  or 
apt  to  transgress ;  faulty;  sinful;  culpable. 

Fermitted  unto  his  proper  principles,  Adam  perhaps 
would  have  sinned  without  the  suggestion  of  Bai^,  and 
from  the  transgressive  infirmities  of  himself  might  have 
erred  alone,  as  well  as  the  angels  before  him. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  10. 

transgressively  (trans-gres'iv-li),  adv.  1.  In 
a  transgressive  manner;  by  transgressing. — 
2.  In  geol.,  unconformably. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  a  mountain  range  con- 
sists of  upraised  Lower  Silurian  rooks,  upon  the  upturned 
and  denuded  edges  of  which  the  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone lies  transgressively.     A.  Qeikie,  Encyc.  Brit.,  X.  871. 

transgressor  (trans-gres'or),  n.  [<  ME.  trans- 
gressour,  <  OP.  transgresseur  =  Pr.  tramsgressor 
=  Sp,.  tramsgresor,  trasgresor  =  Pg.  transgressor 
=  It.  trasgressore,  <  L.  transgressor,  an  infringer, 
transgressor,  <  transgredi,  pp.  transgressus,  pass 
over:  see  transgress.]  One  who  transgresses ; 
one  who  breaks  a  law  or  violates  a  cominand; 
one  who  violates  any  known  rule  or  principle 
of  rectitude;  a  sinner;  an  offender. 

Good  understanding  giveth  favour ;  but  the  way  of  trans- 
gressors is  hard  [the  way  of  the  treacherous  is  rugged, 
B..  V.].  Frov.  xiiL  15. 

transhape  (tran-shap'),  «•  *•     [<  tran(s)-  -^ 
shape.]    Same  as  trans-shape.     [Bare.] 
transhape  (tran-shap'),  «•    [<  transhape,  v.]    A 
transformation. 

It  this  displease  thee,  Midas,  then  I'll  shew  thee. 
Ere  I  proceed  with  Cupid  and  his  love. 
What  kind  of  people  I  commerc'd  withal 
In  my  transhape. 

Beywood,  Love's  Mistress,  p.  16. 


.]    Same  as  transience. 
Foor  sickly  transieTmes  that  we  are,  coveting  we  know 
not  what.  Cairlyle,  Reminiscence^  I.  251. 

transient  (tran'shent),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  tran- 
sien{t-)s,  ppr.  of  transire,  go  over,  pass  over, 
pass  through,  <  trans,  over,  +  ire,  go:  see  iter^. 
Of.  a/mbient  and  tramsewnt.]  I.  a.  1.  Passing 
across,  as  from  one  thing  or  person  to  another ; 
communicated. 

Thus  indeed  it  is  with  healthiness  of  the  body :  it  hath 
no  transient  force  on  others,  but  the  strength  and  healthi- 
ness of  the  minde  carries  with  it  a  gracious  kinde  of  in- 
fection. Hales,  Kemains,  Sermon  on  Bom.  xiv.  1. 
Transient  in  a  trice 
From  what  was  left  of  faded  woman-slough 
To  sheathing  splendors  and  the  golden  scale 
Of  harness.'  Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 

2.  Passing  with  time;  of  short  duration;  not 

permanent;  not  lasting  or  durable ;  temporary: 

as,  a  transient  impression. 

How  soon  hath  thy  prediction.  Seer  blest. 
Measured  this  transienJt  world,  the  race  of  time. 
Till  time  stand  flx'd !  MUton,  F.  L.,  xil.  654. 

A  spirit  pervaded  all  ranks,  not  transient,  iiot  boisterous, 

but  deep,  solemn,  determined. 

D.  Webster,  Speech,  Bunker  Hill  Monument^  June  17, 1825. 

8.  Hasty;  momentary;  passing:  as,  a  transient 
glance  of  a  landscape. 

He  that  rides  post  through  a  country  may,  from  the  tran- 
sient view,  tell  how  in  general  the  parts  lie.  Locke. 

4.  In  music,  intermediate — that  is,  serving  as 
a  connective,  but  unessential  in  itself:  as,  a 
transient  chord,  modulation,  or  note.    Compare 

passing-note Transient  act.   See  act.— Transient 

action.  See  immanent  action,  under  action.— Transient 
cause.  See  coKMe,  1.— Transient  chord.  See  chord,  i. 
— Transient  effect,  in  painting,  a  representation  of  an 
appearance  in  nature  produced  by  a  cause  that  is  not  per- 
manent, as  the  shadow  cast  by  a  passing  cloud.  Also 
expressed  by  acci(fent.— Transient  matter.  Same  as 
matter  of  generation  (which  see,  under  matter). =Syn.  2. 
Transient,  TranHtory,  Fleeting.  Strictly,  transient  marks 
the  fact  that  a  thing  soon  passes  or  will  soon  pass  away : 
as,  a  transient  impression ;  a  transient  shadow.  Transitory 
indicates  that  lack  of  permanence  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing :  as,  transitory  pleasure ;  this  transitory  life.  Fleet- 
ing is  by  figure  a  stronger  word  than  transient,  though  in 
the  same  line  of  meaning.    See  list  under  transitory. 

II.  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which  is  tempo- 
rary, passing,  or  not  permanent. 

For  before  it  can  fix  to  the  observation  of  any  one  its 
object  is  gone :  Whereas,  were  there  any  considerable 
thwart  in  the  motion,  it  would  be  a  kind  of  stop  or  ar- 
rest, by  the  benefit  ot  which  the  soul  might  have  a  glance 
of  the  fugitive  transient. 

QlanvUle,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ix.    (Encyc.  Diet.) 

Specifically — 2.  A  transient  guest.    [CoUoq.] 

Many  surroundings  (to  coin  a  word  to  describe  us  sum- 
mer transients)  now  flit  along  these  streams. 

Scribner's  Mag.,  Vni.  496. 

transiently  (tran'shent-li),  adv.  In  a  transient 
manner;  in  passing  ;'for  a  short  time ;  not  vrith 
continuance;  transitorily. 

I  touch  here  but  transiently  ...  on  some  few  ot  those 
many  rules  of  imitating  nature  which  Aristotle  drew  from 
Homer.  JDryden. 


tranship  (tran-ship'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. Jrow-  transientness  (tran'shent-nes),  re.  The  state 
shipped,  ppr.  transhipping.  [Also  trans-ship  ;  <  ^^  quality  of  being  transient ;  shortness  of  con- 
tran(.s)-  +  ship:\  To  convey  from  one  ship;  car,  tinuanoe;  speedy  passage.  JWreer,  (Jrammar 
or  other  conveyance  to  another ;  also,  to  trans-  ^f  j^g.^  Testament,  p.  281. 
fer  in  this  way  and  convey  to  some  destmation.  transiliac  (trans-U'i-ak),  a.  [<  trans-  +  iisaci.] 
Sunday  August  4th.  This  day  .  .  .  the  loading  was  Extending  transversely  from  one  iliac  bone  to 
completed,  and  all  the  baggage  and  presents  put  on  board    ^^j^      i^  ^^  transiliac  axis  or  diameter  of 

thp  larsre  iiinks,  to  be  transhipped  mto  smaller  ones.  '^""'     „i  °- '  i"io+ 

the  large  juHKB,  w  lord  Maeartney,  Works,  II.  WO.     the  pelvic  inlet.     . 

The  svstem  ot  pipe  transport  from  the  wells  to  the  rail-  transilience  (tran-sil'l-ens),  n.    [<  1ransilien{t-) 
wa^stXn  whence  they  aJe  to  be  to-ansftwerf.  either  to     + -ce.]     8a.me  &s  transihency. 
t!S  refine^  OT  the  sea-board.  Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  568.  trausiliency  (tran-sil'i-en-si),  n.     [As  transili- 

transllinment(tran-ship'ment),m.  lAlao  trans-  ence  (see  -ci/).]  A  leap  from  one  thmg  to  an- 
sS^nt;  <  tranship  +  -ment.]  The  act  of  tran-  other.  Glanville,  Vamty  of  Dogmatizing,  xii. 
shipping!    See  tran  " 


transilient 

transilient  (tr&n-sil'i-ent),  a.  [<  L.  transiU- 
en(t-)s,  ppr.  of  transilire,  transsilire,  leap  or 
spring  across  or  over,  <  trans,  over,  +  salire, 
leap,  jump:  see  salienf]  Leaping  or  extend- 
ing across,  as  from  one  base  of  support  to  an- 
other— Transilient  flbera,  nerve-flbers  passing  from 
one  conTolation  of  the  brain  to  another  not  immediately 
adjacent, 

transillumination  (trans-i-lu-nd-na'shon),  n. 
[<  L.  trans,  throughj  -1-  LL.  illuminaUolri^),  illu- 
mination.] A  shimng  through;  the  process  of 
causing  light  to  pass  through;  specifically,  in 
med.,  the  throwing  of  a  strong  light  through 
an  organ  or  portion  of  the  body  as  a  means  of 
diagnosis. 

It  [a  tooth]  was  translucent  by  electric  trajmlluTmna- 
Uon,  showing  that  the  pulp  was  living. 

Lancet,  1890, 1. 480. 

transincorporation  (trans-in-k6p-po-ra'shon), 
n.  [<  trans-  +  incorporation.']  Transmigration 
of  the  soul;  metempsychosis.     [Rare.] 

Its  contents  are  full  of  curious  information,  more  par- 
ticularly those  ou  the  trarmncorporation  of  souls. 

W.  Bobierds,  Memoir  of  W.  Taylor,  II.  305. 

transinsular  (tr&ns-in'gu-lar),  a.  [<  L.  trans, 
across,  +  insula,  island:  see  insular.]  laanat., 
traversing  the  insula  of  the  brain:  said  of  a 
fissure  of  the  island  of  Rail.  BucWs  Handbook 
of  Med.  Sciences,  VIII.  149. 

transire  (trans-i're),  n.  [<  L.  transire,  go  across, 
cross  over:  see  transient,  transit.]  A  custom- 
house permit  to  let  goods  pass  or  be  removed. 
Anderson,  Law  Diet. 

transischiac  (trans-is'M-ak),  a.  [<  trans-  + 
ischiacJ]  Extending  transversely  from  one  is- 
chiac  bone  to  the  other:  as,  the  transischiac 
diameter  of  the  pelvic  outlet. 

transisthmian  (trans-ist'mi-an),  a.  [<  L.  trans, 
across,  +  isthmus,  isthmus.]  Extending  across 
an  isthmus :  used  chiefly  with  reference  to  the 
isthmus  of  Suez,  or  to  that  joining  North  and 
South  America. 

A  tranx-iiAhmian  canal  will  be  a  military  disaster  to  the 
United  States.  The  AUantic,  LXVI.  822. 

transit  (tran'sit),  n.  [<  P.  transit  =  Sp.  irdn- 
sito  =  Pg.  transito  =  It.  transito,  a  going  over, 
a  passing,  passage,  transition,  <  L.  transire,  pp. 
Iransitus,  go  across,  pass:  see  transient.  Cf. 
exit,  circuit.  See  also  trance^,  trance^.]  1.  The 
act  of  passing;  a  passing  over  or  through;  a 
passage;  the  act  of  moving,  or  the  state  of  being 
conveyed;  also,  the  act  or  process  of  causing 
to  pass;  conveyance:  as,  the  transit  of  goods 
through  a  country;  the  problem  of  rapid  tram- 
sit  in  cities. 

For  the  adaptation  of  his  [man's]  moral  being  to  an  ulti- 
mate destination,  by  its  transit  through  a  world  full  of 
moral  evil,  title  economy  of  the  world  appears  to  contain 
no  adequate  provision.  Whewell. 

The  necessity  of  subjecting  the  thousands  of  tons  of  pro- 
visions consumed  dally  by  a  large  army  to  such  long  and 
complicated  transits  limits  the  transportation  by  wagons 
considerably,  and  renders  the  powerful  assistance  of  steam 
indispensable,  both  by  water  and  by  rail. 

Oamte  de  Paris,  Civil  War  in  America  (trans.),  I.  202. 

2.  A  line  of  passage  or  conveyance  through  a 
country:  as,  the  Nicaragua  transit. —  3.  In  as- 
tron.:  (o)  The  passage  of  a  heavenly  body 
across  the  meridian  of  any  place.  The  right 
ascension  of  such  a  body  is  the  sidereal  time 
of  its  upper  transit.  (6)  The  passage  of  a  ce- 
lestial body  (specifically  either  of  the  planets 
Mercury  and  Venus)  across  the  sun's  disk,  or  of 
a  satelUte,  or  the  shadow  of  a  satellite,  across 
the  face  of  its  primary.  The  passage  of  the 
moon  across  the  sun's  face,  however,  is  called 
an  eclipse.  The  planet  Mercury  passes  across  the  sun's 
face  usually  at  intervals  either  of  IS  or  of  7  years,  tran- 
sits at  the  planet's  ascending  node  occurring  in  Novem- 
ber, and  those  at  the  descending  node  in  May.  Sovember 
transits  have  occurred  or  will  occur  in  1681, 1684, 1677, 
1690, 1697, 1710, 1723, 1736, 1743, 1786, 1769, 1776, 1782, 1789, 
1802, 1815, 1822, 1835, 1848, 1861, 1868, 1881, 1894, 1907, 1914, 
1927, 1940, 1963, 1960, 1978, 1986, 1999,  and  May  transits  in 
1674, 1707, 1740, 1753, 1786, 1799, 1832, 1845, 187?,  1891, 1924, 
1937, 1970,  2003.  Owing  to  the  proximity  of  Mercuiy  to 
the  sun,  its  transits  do  not  have  the  astronomical  impor- 
tance of  those  of  Venus,  as  they  are  less  suitable  for  de- 
termining the  solar  parallax.  •Transits  of  Venus  occur  at 
intervals  of  8, 122,  8, 106,  8, 122,  .  .  .  years,  and  always  in 
June  or  December.  They  are  of  great  importance  to  the 
astronomer,  for  they  afford  an  excellent  method  of  deter- 
mining the  sun's  parallax.  The  actual  calculation  of  this 
from  a  transit  is  very  intricate,  as  many  slight  corrections 
and  sources  of  error  have  to  be  considered.  The  prin- 
ciple Involved,  however,  will  be  understood  from  the  dia^ 
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gram,  in  which  AB  represents  the  earth,  and  V  and  S  Ve- 
nus and  the  sun.  Observers  at  A  and  B  see  Venus  pro- 
jected on  the  sun's  disk  at  A'  and  B'  respectively,  the 
observations  being  made  simultaneously.  The  apparent 
positions  A',  B'  are  carefully  determined  by  photography, 
by  micrometric  measures,  or  otherwise ;  and  a  subsequent 
comparison  of  notes  gives  the  angle  a.  If  It  and  r  denote 
the  respective  distances  of  the  earth  and  Venus  from  the 
sun,  tile  angle  /3  is  given  by  the  equation  a :  ^  =  r :  B.  The 
ratio  r :  K  is  known  with  great  precision  from  the  sidereal 
periods  of  Venus  and  the  earth,  and  since  a  was  found  by 
observation,  the  foregoing  equation  determines  p.  The 
angle  AB'B  (being  the  angle  subtended  by  the  earth's  di- 
ameter at  the  sun's  distance)  is  equal  to  double  the  solar 
parallax,  or  to  27r.  From  the  triangle  AVB'  it  follows  that 
p  =  a  -h  2n-,  or  ir  =  i  (3  —  a)  =  ia  (E/r — 1).  The  transit  of 
1769  was  observed  by  expeditions  sent  out  expressly  for 
the  purpose  by  the  British,  French,  Russian,  and  other 
governments.  The  celebrated  expedition  of  Captain  Cook 
to  Otaheite  was  one  of  them.  The  transits  of  December 
8th,  1874,  and  December  6th,  1882,  were  also  observed  by 
various  government  expeditions.  The  next  two  transits  of 
Venus  will  take  place  on  June  8th,  2004,  and  June  6th,  2012, 
respectively.  The  satellites  of  Mars,  Uranus,  and  Neptune 
are  too  small  to  be  seen  in  transit,  and  even  Titan  is  an 
unsatisfactory  object  to  follow  across  the  face  of  Saturn. 
Oreat  interest  attaches,  however,  to  transits  of  the  satel- 
lites of  Jupiter,  or  of  the  shadows  of  these  satellites. 
AVhen  one  of  them  crosses  a  dark  belt  it  can  usually  be 
followed  entirely  across  the  disk  as  a  round  shimng  spot 
The  brightness  of  the  satellites  is  variable,  however,  and 
sometimes  they  look  like  dusky  or  even  black  spots  when 
seen  against  the  disk  of  the  planet.  ,  The  btinsit  of  a 
satellite's  shadow  is  readily  observed.  The  shadow  may 
be  on  the  disk  when  the  satellite  casting  it  is  o9,  or  the 
two  may  be  seen  on  the  disk  at  the  same  time.  The  shad- 
ows are  not  always  black,  but  are  sometimes  so  bright 
as  to  be  invisible.  They  are  often,  and  perhaps  usually, 
different  in  size  from  the  satellites  casting  them;  and 
they  have  repeatedly  been  seen  elliptical  in  outline.  On 
a  few  occasions  comets  are  thought  to  have  been  seen  in 
transit. 

4.  An  abbreviation  of  transit-circle  or  transit- 
instrument. — 5.  An 
instrument  used  in 
surveying  for  mea- 
suring horizontal 
angles,  it  resembles 
a  theodolite,  but  is  not 
intended  for  very  pre- 
cise measurement.  Most 
transits  read  only  to  the 
nearest  minute  of  arc, 
though  some  read  to  the 
nearest  half-minute,  or 
twenty  seconds,  or  even 
ten  seconds. —  Lower 
transit.  Same  as  sub- 
polar transit.  —  Stop- 
page in  transit.  See 
stoppage.  —  Subpolar 
transit,  a  transit  across 
that  part  of  the  merid- 
ian which  lies  below  the 
pole.— Upper  transit, 
a  transit  across  that  part 
of  the  meridian  which 
lies  above  the  pol^  or 
on  the  zenith  side  of  it. 
Transits  are  always  un- 
derstood to  be  upper, 
unless  distinctly  called 
subpolar. 
transit  (tran'sit), 
V.  t.  [<  transit,  n.] 
To  pass  over  the  disk  of,  as  of  a  heavenly 
body. 

It  was  also  well  known  that  Venus  would  transit  the 
northern  part  of  the  sun  during  the  forenoon  of  the  9th 
of  December,  1874.  Scienee,  XVI.  303. 

transitationt,  K.    Passage;  lapse. 

He  obuiated  a  rurall  person,  and  interrogating  him  con- 
cerning the  Tram^tation  of  the  time.  .  .  .  found  him  a 
meere  simplician,  whereas  if  in  his  true  speech  he  had 
asked  him  what  was  the  clocke,  ...  his  ignorance  might 
of  the  simplician  haue  beene  informed. 

Verstegan,  Rest  of  Decayed  Intelligence  (ed.  1628), 

[p.  206. 

transit-circle  (tran'sit-s6r''kl),_  n.  An  astro- 
nomical instrument  for  observing  the  transit 
of  a  heavenly  body  across  the  meridian,  it 
consists  of  a  telescope  mounted  upon  a  ilxed  axis  which 
is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  meridian  and  carries 
a  finely  graduated  circle.  In  the  sidereal  focns  of  the 
telescope  cross- wires  are  placed;  by  observing  the'  in- 
stant at  which  a  star  passes  the  center  of  the  field  of 
view,  and,  taking  the  corresponding  reading  of  the  circle, 
the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  the  object  are  de- 
termined if  the  clock  error  is  known ;  or,  vice  versa,  the 
clock  error  and  latitude  of  the  observer  are  determined 
if  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  the  star  are 
known.  The  instrument  is  now  more  usually  called  the 
Tneridian-circle  (which  see).    Compare  iransit-instrumeTit. 

transit-compass  (tran'sit-kum^pas),  n.  Same 
as  transit,  5. 

transit-duty  (tran'sit-dTi'ti),  n.  A  duty  paid 
on  goods  that  pass  through  a  country. 

transit-instrument  (trSm'sit-in'^BtrS-ment),  n. 
An  astronomical  instrument  for  observing  the 
passage  of  a  celestial  body  across  the  meridian : 
often  used  in  the  same  sense  as  transit-circle, 
but  properly  an  instrument  whose  chief  object 
is  the  determination  of  the  time  of  transit. 
The  circle  fixed  to  the  axis  of  the  ordinary  transit-instru- 
ment is  intended  simply  as  an  aid  in  setting  the  instru- 
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a,  tripod  stand;  d,  leveling-plates;  c, 
leveling-screws;  </,  tangfent  screws;  e. 
clamping-screws ;  y,  vernier;  ^,  com- 
pass; A,  h',  levels;  t,  vertical  circle; 
J.  clampln^-screw ;  6,  telescope. 
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ment  properly,  and  not  for  the  determination  of  zenith 
distance  or  declination.  The  idea  of  having  an  instru- 
ment fixed  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian  is  as  old  at  least 
as  the  time  of  Ptolemy.  The  first  transit-instrument,  as 
the  word  is  now  understood,  was  constructed  In  1889  by 
the  Danish  astronomer  Olaus  Roemer.  In  1704  Roomer 
constructed  a  private  observatory  near  Copenhagen,  into 
which  he  put  a  transit-instrument  combined  with  a  verti- 
cal circle  for  measuring  declinations.  This  was  the  first 
transit-cu'ole  made.— Prime  vertical  translt-lnstru- 
znent.  ^e  prime. 
transition  (tran-sish'gn),  n.  [<  P.  transiUon  = 
Pr.  transiiio  =  Sp.  transicion  =  Pg.  transigSo  = 
It.  transieione,  <  L.  transiiio(n-),  a  passing  over 
or  away,  <  transire,  go  or  pass  over:  see  transi- 
ent, transit.]  1.  Passage  from  one  place,  state, 
or  act  to  another;  change:  as,  a  sudden  trans- 
ition from  anger  to  mirth;  a  state  of  transi- 
tion. 

Thence,  by  a  soft  transition,  we  repair 
From  earthly  vehicles  to  these  of  air. 

Pope,  It  of  the  L.,  L  49. 

What  sprightly  transitions  does  she  make  from  an 
opera  or  a  sermon  to  an  ivory  comb  or  a  pincushion  ! 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  45. 

When  Banyan  passed  from  this  horrible  condition  [of 
doubt]  into  a  state  of  happy  feeling,  his  mind  was  nearly 
overthrown  by  the  tramittion.        Southey,  Bunyan,  p.  33. 

2.  In  rhet.,  a  passing  from  one  subject  to  an- 
other. 

So  here  the  archangel  paused 
Betwixt  the  world  destroy'd  and  world  restored.  .  .  . 
Then,  with  transition  sweety  new  speech  resumes. 

MUttm,  P.  L.,  xiL  5. 

3.  In  music,  same  (usually)  as  modulation. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  term  is  used  more  precisely 
either  for  a  sudden,  abrupt  shift  from  one  tonality  to 
another  unrelated  IJo  it  or  for  a  modulation  without 
change  of  mode.  The  latter  is  the  technical  usage  of  the 
tonic  sol-faists. 

4.  In  geol ,  the  English  form  of  the  name  (used 
attributivelj;  or  as  an  adjective)  given  by  Wer- 
ner to  certain  strata  wluch  he  investigated  in 
northern  Germany,  and  found  to  have,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  mineral  character  of  the  so- 
called  primitive  rocks,  while  also  exhibiting 
indications  of  a  mechanical  origin,  and  even 
containing  occasional  fossils,  thus  indicating 
a  transition  or  passage  from  primary  to  secon- 
dary. The  name  was  afterward  extended  so  as  to  em- 
brace rocks  of  simi^  character  in  other  regions.  The 
argillaceous  sandstone  called  by  the  Germans  grauwacke 
(see  graywacke)  formed  a  part  of  the  transition  formation, 
and  it  was  the  rocks  previously  called  grwuvjacke  and 
transition  limestone  which  Murchison  studied  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  to  which,  having  worked  out  their 
order  of  succession,  he  gave  the  name  of  Silurian.  See 
SUurian. 

5.  In  art  hist.,  an  epoch  or  stage  of  change 
from  one  style  or  state  of  development  in  art 
to  the  next  succeeding;  especially,  in  Greek 
art,  the  stage  of  change  from  the  archaic  to  the 
bloom  of  ^,  and  in  medieval  art,  that  from 
the  round-arched  or  Romanesque  to  the  Point- 
ed style.— Transition  resistance.  See  resistance. — 
Tran^tion-tlnt.  See  apeeifie  rotatory  power,  under  ro- 
tatory.—TiaJoSitvSa  tumor,  a  tumorwhich,  upon  recur- 
ring after  removal,  tends  to  assume  a  malignant  form. 

transitional  (tran-sish'on-al  or  -sizh'on-al),  a. 
[<  transition  +  -al.]  1.  Of  or  pertaSnihg  to 
transition;  containing,  involving,  or  denoting 
transition;  changing;  passing:  as,  the  trans- 
itional stages  of  a  tadpole;  the  transitional 
plumage  of  a  molting  bird.  [The  word  may  have  a 
strong  sense,  like  metamcrpMc  or  transmutaHonai  (see  def . 
2),  but  is  usually  much  weaker,  and  more  nearly  synony- 
mous with  transitory  or  transient.} 

One  of  the  commonest  trav,situmal  rocks  deserves  in 
several  respects  a  further  description. 

Darwin,  Geol.  Observations,  L  66. 

At  Farenzo,  the  real  charm  is  to  be  found  in  the  traces 
which  it  keeps  of  the  great  tran^Uondi  ages  when  Roman 
and  Teuton  stood  side  by  side. 

E.  A.  Freetnan, y^mce,  p.  100. 

Every  period,  however  original  and  creative,  has  a 
traruMorial  aspect  in  its  relation  to  the  years  before  and 
after.  Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  14. 

2.  In  biol.,  of  intermediate  or  intergraded  char- 
acter between  two  or  more  species,  genera, 
etc.,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  exhibiting  or  illus- 
trating a  transition  from  one  to  another  form 
of  organic  life;  transmutational:  as,  a  transi- 
tional specimen ;  also,  pertaining  to  or  effect- 
ing such  transmutation :  as,  a  transitional  the- 
ory;  a  transitional  process. — 3.  Specifically,  in 
art,  relating  to,  characterizing,  or  belonging  to 
an  epoch  or  stage  of  change  from  one  style  or 
state  of  development  to  the  next  succeeding, 
and  especially  to  that  between  archaism  and 
full  development  in  Greek  art,  and  to  that 
between  the  Romanesque  and  the  Pointed  in 

medieval  art — Transitional  epithelium.  See  epi- 
tfieliUTH. 

transitionally  (tran-sish'on-al-i  or  -sizh'on- 
al-i),  adv.  In  a  transitional  manner.  Nature, 
XLI.  514. 
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transitionary  (tran-sish'on-a-ri),  a.  [<  transi- 
tion  +  -ary.'\    Same  as  transitional.   Imp.  Diet. 

transitive  (tran'si-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  tran- 
mUf=  Pr.  transitiu  =  8p.  Pg.  It.  transitivo  = 
D.  transitief  =  Q.  Sw.  Dan.  transiUv,  <  LL. 
transitivus,  transitive,  passing  over  (applied  to 
verbs), <  li.transire,  pass  or  go  over:  see  transit.] 

1.  a.  1.  Having  the  power  of  passing,  or  mak- 
ing transition ;  passing  over  into  something. 

Cold  is  active  and  transitive  into  bodies  adjacent,  as 
well  as  heat.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  70. 

Acts  may  be  called  tranettive.  when  the  motion  is  com- 
municated from  the  person  o(  the  agent  to  some  foreign 
body:  that  is,  to  such  a  foreign  body  on  which  the  effects 
of  it  are  considered  as  being  material,  as  where  a  man 
runs  against  you,  or  throws  water  in  your  face. 

Bentham,  Introd.  to  Morals  and  Legislation,  Til.  IS. 

2.  Effected  by,  or  existing  as  the  result  of,  trans- 
ference or  extension  of  signification;  deriva- 
tive; secondary;  metaphorical.     [Rare.] 

Although  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  transitive  or  de- 
rivative applications  of  words  depend  on  casual  and  unac- 
countable caprices  of  the  feelings  or  the  fancy,  there  are 
certain  cases  in  which  they  open  a  very  interesting  field 
of  philosophical  speculation.  D.  Stewart. 

3.  Ingram.,  taking  a  direct  object;  followed 
by  a  substantive  in  an  accusative  relation: 
said  of  a  verb,  or  of  the  action  expressed  by  a 
verb.  Transitive  is  opposed  to  intransitive;  but  the  dis- 
tinction, though  practically  valuable,  is  only  of  minor  im- 
portance, since  no  tiansitive  verb  is  in  English  incapable 
of  intransitive  use,  and  also  many  intransitives  can  be  used 
transitively,  and  verbs  that  are  transitive  in  one  language 
are  the  opposite  in  another,  and  so  on.  Abbreviated  t,  and 
trans. 

4.  Serving  as  a  medium  or  means  of  transition. 
[Bare.] 

An  image  that  is  understood  to  be  an  image  can  never 
be  made  an  idol ;  or,  if  it  can,  it  must  be  by  having  the 
worship  of  Ood  passed  through  it  to  God ;  it  must  be  by 
being  the  analogical,  the  improper,  the  transitive,  the  rela- 
tive (or  what  shall  I  call  it)  object  of  Divine  worship. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Rule  of  Conscience,  II.  ii.  6. 

Transitive  copula,  a  copula  which  signifies  a  transitive 
relation.— Transitive  fimction,  a  function  which  admits 
a  system  of  transitive  substitutions. — Transitive  group. 
See  flTOMj)!.— Transitive  relation.    See  relation,  3. 
II.  n.  A  transitive  verb. 

transitively  (tran'si-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  transi- 
tive manner. 

transitiveness  (tran'si-tiv-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  character  of  being  transitive. 

transitivity  (tran-si-tiv'i-ti),  n.  The  character 
of  being  transitive,  as  a  group. 

transitorily  (tran'si-to-ri-li),  adv.  In  a  transi- 
tory manner ;  for  a  little  while. 

I  make  account  to  be  in  London,  transitorily,  about  the 
end  of  August.  Donne,  Letters,  xlili. 

transitoriness  (tran'si-to-ri-nes), «.  The  state 
of  being  transitory;  short  continuance;  eva- 
nescence ;  transientness. 

The  worldly  man  is  at  home  in  respect  of  his  affections ; 

but  he  is,  and  shall  be  a  meer  sojourner  in  respect  of  his 

transitoriness.         Bp.  Hall,  Remains,  p.  202.    (Latham.) 

We  .  .  .  are  reminded  of  the  transitoriness  of  life  by 

the  mortuary  tablets  under  our  feet 

Loviell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  173. 

transitoriOUSf  (tran-si-to'ri-us),  a.  [<  L.  tran- 
sitoms, transitory:  see  transitnTy."]  Transitory.' 
Saynt  Banswyde,  abbesse  of  Folkstane  in  Kent,  inspyred 
of  the  deuyll,  dyftyned  christen  marryage  to  be  barren  of 
all  vertues,  to  haue  but  transytoryouse  frutes,  and  to  be  a 
fylthye  corruptyon  of  virginitie. 

Bp.  Bale,  Bng.  Votaries,  i. 

transitory  (tran'si-to-ri),  a.   [<  ME.  transitorie, 

<  OP.  *transitorie,  tr'ansitoire  =  P.  transitoire  = 
Pr.  transitori  =  8p.  transitorio  =  It.  transitorio, 

<  L.  transitorius,  having  a  passageway,  LL. 
passing,  transitory,  <  transire,  pass  over :  see 
transit."]  1.  Passing  without  continuing;  last- 
ing only  a  short  time;  unstable  and  fleeting; 
speedily  vanishing. 

For  the  Eicohesse  of  this  World,  that  is  transUoHe,  is 
not  worthe.  MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  294. 

Considering  the  chances  of  a  transitory  life,  I  would  not 
answer  for  thee  a  moment. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vu.  19. 

2t.  Occurring  or  done  in  passing;  cursory. 
[IJare.] 

That  adventure  .  .  .  gave  him  also  a  transitory  view  of 
that  excellent  Lady  whom  the  supreme  Moderator  of  all 
things  had  reserved  for  him. 

H.  L'Estrange,  Beign  of  K.  Charles  (ed.  1655),  p.  3. 

Chose  transitory.  See  cAoses.— Transitory  action, 
in  law,  an  action  which  may  be  brought  in  any  county,  as 
actions  for  debt,  detinue,  or  slander :  distinguished  from 
local  aetiom,  which  must  be  brought  in  the  place  where 
the  property  to  be  affected  is.  or  where  the  transaction  m 
question  occurred,  etc.— Transitory  venue.  See  venuei. 
=Syn.  1.  Meeting,  etc.  (see  transient),  temporary,  evanes- 
cent, ephemeral,  momentary,  short-lived. 
transit-trade  (tran'sit-trad),  n.  In  com.,  the 
trade  which  arises  from  the  passage  of  goods 
through  one  country  or  region  to  another. 
404 
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transjordanic  (trans-jdr-dan'ik),  a.  [<L.  trans, 
across,  4-  .Jordamis,  Jordan.]     Situated  across 
or  beyond  the  Jordan.     [Rare.] 
Abalaa.    The  Egyptian  name  of  a  transjordanic  town. 
Cooper,  Archaic  Diet.,  p.  8. 
translatable  (trans-la'ta-bl),  a.   [<  translate  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  translated,  or  rendered 
into  another  language ;  that  may  be  expressed 
in  other  words  or  terms. 

What  is  really  best  in  any  book  is  translatable— a.ny  real 
insight  or  broad  human  sentiment.         Emerson,  Books. 

translatableness  (tr^ns-la'ta-bl-nes),  n.  The 
character  of  being  translatable.  Athenseum, 
March  4, 1882,  p.  278. 
translate  (trans-laf),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  trans- 
lated, ppr.  translating.  [<  ME.  translaten,  <  OP. 
(obs.)  translater  =  Pr.  translatar=  Sp.  trasla- 
dar=It.  translatare,  <  ML.  fo-onstotore,  transfer, 
translate,  <  L.  translatus,  pp.  of  transferre,  bring 
over,  carry  over,  transfer:  see  transfer.  Cf. 
tralaUon.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  bear,  carry,  or  re- 
rnove  from  one  place  to  another ;  transfer ;  spe- 
cifically, in  mech.,  to  impart  to  (a  particle  or 
body)  a  motion  in  which  all  its  parts  move  in 
the  same  direction. 

By  turning,  translating,  and  removing  the  [land]  marks 
into  other  places  they  may  destroy  their  enemies  navies, 
be  they  never  so  many. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Bobinson),  11. 1. 
The  weeping  Niobe,  translated  hither 
From  Phrygian  mountains. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  L  1. 
After  dinner  you  may  appear  again,  having  translated 
yourself  out  of  your  English  cloth  cloak  into  a  light  Tur- 
key grogram.  Dekker,  Gull's  Hornbook,  p.  97. 
Now  let  the  two  parts  while  superposed  be  translated 
to  any  other  position,  then  the  piece  B  maybe  slid  off  and 
back  to  its  original  position.  Eneyo.  Brit.,  XV.  660. 

2.  To  transfer  from  one  office  or  charge  to  an- 
other. In  eccles.  law :  ia)  To  remove  from  one  see  to  an- 
other :  said  of  a  bishop. 

At  home,  at  this  time,  died  John  Peers,  Archbishop  of 
York,  in  whose  place  succeeded  Matthew  Hatton,  trans- 
lated from  the  See  of  Durham.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  381. 
(6)  In  Scottish  Presbyterian  churches,  to  transfer  from 
one  pastoral  charge  to  another:  said  of  a  clergyman. 

3.  To  remove  or  convey  to  heaven  without 
death. 

By  faith  Enoch  was  tra-nslated  that  he  should  not  see 
death.  Heb.  xi.  5. 

4t.  To  put  into  an  ecstasy;  ravish;  put  out  of 
or  beside  one's  self. 

He  [St.  Paul]  was  translated  out  of  himself  to  behold 
it  [Heaven] ;  but  being  returned  into  himself  could  not 
express  it.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  49. 

5t.  To  cause  to  remove  from  one  part  of  the 
body  to  another:  as,  to  translate  a  disease. — 

6.  To  change  into  another  form;  transform. 

Unnethe  the  peple  hir  knew  for  hir  f airnesse, 
Whan  she  travslaied  was  in  swich  richesse. 

Chaucer,  Clerk's  Tale,  1.  329. 
Re-enter  Puck,  and  Bottom  with  an  ass's  head.  .  .  . 
QuAnce.  Bless  thee,  Bottom !  bless  thee !  thou  art  trans- 
Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  1.  122. 
Poets  that  can  men  into  stars  translate, 
And  hurle  men  downe  under  the  f  eete  of  Fate. 

Brome,  Sparagus  Garden,  iii.  5. 

7.  To  render  into  another  language ;  express 
the  sense  of  (something  expressed  in  the  words 
of  one  language)  in  the  words  of  another  lan- 
guage; interpret. 

And  gee  schuUe  undirstonde,  that  I  have  put  this  boke 
out  of  Latyn  into  Frensche,  and  translated  it  agen  out  of 
Frensche  into  Englyssche,  that  every  man  of  my  nacioun 
may  undirstonde  it.  MandemUe,  Travels,  p.  xi. 

Neither  of  the  rivals  [Pope  and  Tickell]  can  be  said  to 
have  translated  the  "Iliad,"  unless,  indeed,  the  word  trans- 
lation be  used  in  the  sense  which  it  bears  in  the  "Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream."  Macaulay,  Addison. 

8.  To  explain  by  using  other  words ;  express  in 
other  terms ;  hence,  figuratively,  to  present  in 
another  form. 

Translating  into  his  own  clear,  pure,  and  flowing  lan- 
guage what  he  found  in  books  well  known  to  the  world, 
but  too  bulky  or  too  dry  for  boys  and  girls. 

Macaulay,  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

There  is  a  magnificent  series  of  stalls,  which  are  simply 
the  intricate  embroidery  of  the  tombs  translated  into  pol- 
ished oak.  B.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  247. 

9.  To  make  clear  or  evident  to  the  mind  or 
to  the  senses  without  speech;  convey  to  the 
mind  or  the  senses,  as  by  experience.^  10.  To 
manufacture  from  old  material;  especially,  in 
cheap  shoemaking,  to  make  (shoes  or  boots)  by 
using  parts  of  old  ones.     [Slang.] 

Among  these  things  are  blankets,  .  .  .  translated  boots, 

mended  trowsers.  .^j      T^        xx,,„ 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  110. 

11.  In  teleg.,  to  retransmit  (a  message).  See 
translation',  7. =Syn.  7 and  8.  Render,  Interpret,  Trans- 
late Construe.  Bender  is  the  most  general  in  its  mean- 
ing, but  is  usually  followed  by  into:  as,  to  render  Gray's 
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"Elegy"  into  Latin  verse;  to  render  a  learned  discourse 
iTito  vernacular.  Interpret,  like  render,  does  not  neceb- 
sarily  mean  to  change  to  another  language,  but  ii  dous 
mean,  as  render  need  not,  to  change  to  intelligible  form, 
generally  by  following  the  text  closely :  as,  to  irUeryiel 
an  inscription ;  to  int£rpret  an  address  by  a  foreigner. 
Translate  is  literally  to  turn  from  one  language  to  ai.o- 
ther,  which  is  presumably  one's  own,  unless  another  is 
mentioned,  but  the  word  has,  figuratively,  the  meaning 
of  interfn-et.  To  construe  is  to  translate  or  to  interpret, 
generally  by  following  along  word  by  word  or  clause  by 
clause;  hence  the  word  is  very  often  used  of  the  woik  of 
a  beginner :  as,  the  gainful  conslruirtg  of  a  sentence  of 
Caesar's  "Commentaries."  In  its  figurative  use  it  retains 
much  of  this  meaning :  as,  I  cannot  construe  his  language 
in  any  other  way.    See  explain. 

U.  intrans.  1.  To  be  engaged  in  translating, 
or  practise  translation. 

All  these  my  modest  merit  bade  translate, 
And  own'd  that  nine  such  poets  made  a  Tate. 

Pope,  Prol.  to  Satires,  1.  189. 
2.  In  teleg.,  to  retransmit  a  message  automati- 
cally over  another  line,  or  over  a  continuation 
of  the  same  line. 

translating-screw  (trans-la'ting-skrS),  n.  A 
screw  used  to  move  any  part  or  a  machine  or 
apparatus  relatively  to  another  part  or  parts, 
either  as  a  part  of  some  general  action  of  the 
machine  or  for  purposes  of  adjustment ;  specifi- 
cally, in  breech-loading  ordnance,  a  screw  for 
moving  in  or  out  the  wedge  in  the  f  ermeture. 

translation  (trans-la'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  trans- 
lation, translacion,  <  OF.  (and  P.)  translation  = 
Pr.  translatio  =  Sp.  translacion,  trasladon  = 
Pg.  translaqSo  =  It.  translazione,  fraslazione,  < 
L.  translaUo(,n-),  transference,  transplanting,, 
version,  transferring,  translation,  <  translatus, 
pp.  of  transferre,  transfer,  translate :  see  trans- 
late, transfer.]  1 .  The  act  of  translating,  (o)  The 
removing  or  conveying  of  a  thing  from  one  pmce  to  an- 
other ;  transportation ;  removal. 

Made  and  done  was  the  translation  [to  Paris]  .  .  . 
Off  hed  and  of  the  glorious  body  [of  St.  Louis]. 

Bom.  ofPartermy  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  L  6206. 
The  solemn  translation  of  St.  Elphege's  body  from  Lon- 
don to  Canterbury  is  taken  especi^  notice  of  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  under  the  year  102ii. 

Bock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  i.  352,  note. 

(b)  The  removal  of  a  person  from  one  ofQce  to  another,  or 
from  one  sphere  of  duty  to  another ;  specifically,  the  re- 
moval of  a  bishop  from  one  see  to  another ;  in  Scotland, 
the  removal  of  a  clergyman  from  one  pastoral  charge  to 
another. 

Does  it  follow  that  a  law  for  keeping  judges  indepen- 
dent of  the  crown  by  preventing  their  translation  is  ab- 
solutely  superfluous?  Brougham. 

We  can  quite  understand  .  .  .  Richard  I.  meditating 
the  translation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Monreale  to  Canter- 
bury. Stuibs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  134. 

(c)  The  removal  of  a  person  to  heaven  without  death. 
Time,  experience,  self-reflections,  and  God's  mercies 

make  in  some  well-tempered  minds  a  kind  of  tran.dation 
before  death.  Sir  T.  Brauym,  Christ.  Mor.,  ii.  6. 

((2)  The  act  of  turning  into  another  language ;  interpre- 
tation. 

The  chief  est  of  his  [King  Athelstan's]  Works  for  the  Ser- 
vice of  God  and  Good  of  his  Subjects  was  the  Trandaiian 
of  the  Bible  into  the  Saxon  Tongue. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  10. 

At  best,  the  translation  of  poetry  is  but  an  imitation  of 
natural  flowers  in  cambric  or  wax. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  324. 

2.  That  which  is  produced  by  turning  into  an- 
other language;  a  version;  the  reproduction 
of  a  literary  composition  in  a  language  foreign 
to  that  of  the  original. 

The  English  Translation  of  the  Bible  is  the  best  Trans- 
lation in  the  World.  Sdden,  Table-Talk,  p.  20. 

St.  In  rhet.,  transference  of  the  meaning  of  a 
word  or  phrase;  metaphor. 

Metaphors,  far-fet,  hinder  to  be  understood;  and,  af- 
fected, lose  their  grace ;  or  when  the  person  f  etcheth  his 
translations  from  a  wrong  place.  B.  J&nson. 

4.  In  med.,  a  change  in  the  seat  of  a  disease ; 
metastasis. 

His  disease  was  an  asthma ;  the  cause  a  metastasis  or 
translation  of  humours  from  his  joints  to  his  lungs. 

Harvey. 

5.  The  process  of  manufacturing  from  old  ma- 
terial.   [Slang.] 

Translation,  as  I  understand  it  (said  my  informant),  is 
this — to  take  a  worn  old  pair  of  shoes  or  boots,  and  by 
repairing  them  make  them  appear  as  if  left  off  with  hard- 
ly any  wear,  as  if  they  were  only  soiled, 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  40. 

6.  In  mech.,  motion  in  which  there  is  no  rota- 
tion ;  rotation  round  an  infinitely  distant  axis. 

A  change  of  place  in  which  there  is  no  rotation  is  called 
a  translation.  In  a  rotation  the  different  parts  of  the  body 
are  moving  in  different  ways,  but  in  ^translation all  parts 
move  in  the  same  way.      if.  E.  Clifford,  Lectures,  II.  12. 

7.  In  teleg.,  the  automatic  retransmission  of  a 
message  received  on  one  line  over  another,  or 
overa  continuation  of  the  same  line.  This  is  used 
on  long  lines  to  increase  speed  of  working,  and  also  nt  rp- 
ceiving-stations,  and  the  translation  is  made  from  the  line- 
circuit  to  a  local  circuit  containing  a  local  battery  and  '.ho 
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receiving-instrument,  the  object  being  toiobtain  a  strong 
cunent  to  work  the  soander  or  recorder.— Energy  of 
translation,  equation  of  translation,  principle  of 
translation,  surface  of  translation.  See  energy,  etc. 
—  Translation  of  a  feast,  the  postponement  to  some 
future  day  of  the  observance  of  a  feast,  when  the  day  of 
its  ordinary  observance  falls  upon  a  festival  of  superior 
rank.  =Syn.l.  (d)  TrojwioJion,  Fersion,  rendering.  Train- 
lotion  and  nergion  are  often  the  same  in  meaning.  Trmis- 
latum,  is  rather  the  standai-d  word.  Versityti  is  more  likely 
to  be  employed  in  proportion  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
work :  as,  the  Syriac  versioii;  Dryden's  versuniol  the  Nun's 
Priest's  Tale ;  it  is  also  more  commonly  used  of  the  Bible 
than  of  other  books :  as,  a  comparison  of  the  authorized 
with  the  revised  version.  Where  tranelaliotu  differ,  they 
are  often  spoken  of  as  versions,  as  Lord  Derby's  and  Mr. 
Bi^ant's  trandationg  or  ivrsions  of  Homer.  Version  ap- 
plies more  to  the  meaning,  tra-nslation  more  to  the  style. 
Each  has  meanings  not  shared  by  the  other. 
translational  (trans-la'shgn-al),  a.  [<  trans- 
lation +  -a?.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  char- 
acter of  translation.    See  translation,  6. 

The  whole  tramHaMimaZ  energy  .  ,  .  must  ultimately 
become  transformed  .  .  ,  into  vibrational  energy. 

PhUos.  Mag.,  5th  ser.,  XXX.  clxxxii.  95. 

translatitioust  (trans-la-tish'us),  o.  [<  L. 
translaticius,  translatititis,  handed  down,  trans- 
mitted, hereditary,  <  translatiis,  pp.  of  trans- 
ferre,  transfer,  translate:  see  translate.  Cf. 
tralatitiotis.^  1.  Transmitted;  transferred;  he- 
reditary. 

I  have  frequently  doubted  whether  it  be  a  pure  indigene, 
or  tranOatitimu.  Evelyn,  Sylva,  I.  iv.  §  8. 

2.  Same  as  tralatitious. 
A  delegated  irandaiUiow  Majesty  we  allow. 

Milton,  Answer  to  ^masius,  vii.  179. 

translative  (trans'la-tiv),  o.  [=  Sp.  transla- 
tivo,  traslaUvo  =  It.' traslativo ;  as  translate  + 
-we.]  Eelating  or  pertaining  to  translation; 
especially,  involving  transference  of  meaning; 
metaphorical.     [Rare.] 

If  our  feete  Foeticallwant  these  qualities,  it  can  not  be 
aayd  a  foote  in  sence  trandati-ue  as  here. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  56. 

translator  (trans-la'tor),  n.  [=  P.  translatetir 
=  It.  traslatore  (cf.  Sp.  Pg.  trasladador  =  It. 
traslatatore),  <  L.  translator,  one  who  transfers 
or  interprets,  <  translatus,  pp.  of  transferre, 
transfer,  translate:  see  translate.^  One  who 
or  that  which  translates. 

The  changer  and  translator  of  kyngedoms  andtymes. 
Joye,  Expos,  of  Daniel,  v. 
Specifically — (a)  One  who  renders  something  spoken  or 
written  in  one  language  into  another :  as,  he  held  the 
oSLoe  of  public  translator. 

A  noble  author  would  not  be  pursued  too  close  by  a 
translator.  We  lose  his  spirit  when  we  think  to  take  his 
body.  Dryden,  Orig.  and  Prog,  of  Satire, 

(i)  A  cobbler  of  a  low  class,  who  manufactures  boots  and 
shoes  from  the  material  of  old  ones,  selling  them  at  a  low 
price  to  second-hand  dealers.    [Slang.] 

The  cobbler  is  affronted  if  you  don't  call  him  Mr.  Trans- 
lator. Tom  Brovm,  Works,  111.  73.    {Davies.) 

(c)  pi.  Second-hand  boots  mended  and  sold  at  a  low  price. 
[Slang.] 

A  costermonger  .  .  .  will  part  with  everything  rather 
than  bis  boots,  and  to  wear  a  pair  of  second-hand  ones,  or 
tranilalors  (as  they  are  called^  is  felt  as  a  bitter  degrada- 
tion by  them  all. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  51. 

(d)  In  teleg.,  a  sensitive  receiving-instrument  used  for 
retransmitting  a  message,  or  for  translation :  commonly 
called  a  relay,  (e)  Any  instrument  for  converting  one  form 
of  energy  into  another :  thus,  the  magneto-electric  engine 
which  transforms  the  power  of  a  steam-engine  into  dec- 
tricity  is  a  tranUator. 

translatory  (trans'la-to-ri),  a.  [<  translate  + 
-ory.'\     1.  Transferring';  serving  to  translate. 

The  translatory  is  a  lie  that  transfers  the  merits  of  a 
man's  good  action  to  another  more  deserving.    Artmthrwt. 

2.  Same  as  translational. 
The  tranalatory  velocity  of  the  whirlwind  itself. 

The  Atlantic,  XLIX.  331. 

translatress  (trans-la'tres),  n.  [<  translator  + 
-ess.']  A  woman  who  translates,  in  any  sense 
of  that  word. 

Your  great  Achilles,  Cardinal  Perron  (in  French;  as  also 
his  noble  Translatress,  misled  by  him,  in  English),  .  .  . 
hath  made  bold  with  the  Latin  tongue. 

ClaUingworth,  Religion  of  Protestants,  I.  vt  |  29. 

translavationt  (trans-la-va'shon),  n.  [<  L. 
frans,  over,  +  i!fl!t;a«M>(n-),  a  washing :  see  lave^-.l 
A  laving  or  lading  from  one  vessel  into  an- 
other. 

This  translavation  ought  so  long  to  be  continued  out  of 
one  vessell  into  another,  nntill  such  time  as  it  have  done 
casting  any  residence  downward. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  rraiv.  la 

t'-ansleithan  (trans-li'than),  a.  [<  trans-  + 
Leitha  (see  def.)  +  -an.]  Beyond  the  Leitha,  a 
riverflowing  partly  alongthe  boundary  between 
Hungary  and  the  archduchy  of  Austria :  noting 
that  division  of  the  ejmpire  of  Austria-Hungary 
which  has  its  seat  in  Budapest.  Compare  Aus- 
trian^. 
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transliterate  (trins-Ht'e-rat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  trunsliterated,  ppv.  "transliterating.  [<  L. 
trans,  over,  -I-  litei-a,  letter:  see  letter^,  Htei-ate.'] 
To  express  or  write,  as  words  of  a  language 
having  peculiar  alphabetic  characters,  in  the  al- 
phabetic characters  of  another  language ;  spell 
(the  same,  or  approximately  the  same,  sound) 
in  different  characters. 

Greek  names  tranditeraied  into  a  Latin  alphabet  are 
subject  to  the  laws  of  Latin  phonology. 

Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet^  I.,  Pref.,  p.  is. 

transliteration  (trans-lit-e-ra'shon),  n.  [< 
transliterate  +  -ion.]  The  act  of  transliterat- 
ing; the  rendering  of  a  letter  or  letters  of  one 
alphabet  by  equivalents  in  another. 

The  traraliteraiion  does  not  profess  to  give  all  the  exact 
vocalic  differences.     The  AeaOemy,  June  28, 1890,  p.  448. 

transliterator  (trans-lit'e-ra-tor),  n.  [<  trans- 
literate +  -oj'i.]  One  wfi'o  transliterates;  one 
who  makes  a  transliteration. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  the  translilerator  to 
represent,  at  least  approximately,  in  Anglo-Saxon  letters 
the  current  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  words. 

J.  Hadley,  Essays,  p.  128. 

translocaUzation  (trans-ld^kal-i-za'shon),  n. 
[<  trans-  +  localization,]  Same  as  transloca- 
tinn. 

Patients  often  unfold  a  train  of  reminiscence  extempore 
upon  any  theme,  and  sometimes  cannot  repeat  the  same 
pseudo-experience  twice  alike,  trandocalizations  in  time 
being  especially  common.      Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  I.  638. 

translocate  (trans-16'kat),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
translocated,  ppr.  translocating.  [<  L.  trans, 
over,  -I-  locatiis,  ppi  of  locare,  place :  see  locate.] 
To  cause  to  change  place,  or  to  exchange  places ; 
put  in  a  different  relative  position ;  displace ; 
dislocate. 

In  the  Batrachians  the  ribs  have  been  translocated  from 
the  original  position  on  the  intercentrum  to  the  neora- 
pophyses.  Amer.  Nat.,  XXL  944. 

translocation  (trans-lo-ka'shon),  n.  [<  trans- 
+  location.]  The  act  of  translocating,  or  the 
state  of  being  translocated.  Also  translocaU- 
zation. 

The  translocation  of  the  souls  of  beasts  into  such  matter 
as  is  most  fitting  for  them. 

Dr.  E.  More,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  iii.  13. 

translucet  (trans-lus')i  "■  *■  [<  L.  translucere, 
shine  across  or  through:  see  translucent.]  To 
shine  through. 

Let  Joy  tran^uce  thy  Beauties'  blandishment. 

Davies,  Holy  Boode,  p.  26.    (JDavies.) 

translucence  (trans -lii' sens),  n.      [<  translu- 
ce)i{t)  +  -ce.]    Same  as  tr'anslucency. 
translncency  (trans-lu'sen-si),  n.     [As  trans- 
lucence (see  -ey).]   The  property  of  being  trans- 
lucent. 

The  spheres 
That  spight  thy  crystalline  trandtteeneie. 
Davies,  Witte's  Pilgrimage,  sig.  C  iv.  b.    {Latham.) 

translucent  (trans-M'sent),  a.  [<  L.  translu- 
cen{t-)s,  ppr.  of  transtiicere,  shine  across  or 
through,  <  trans,  over,  +  lucere,  shine :  see  lu- 
cent. Cf .  tralucent.]  1 .  Transmitting  rays  of 
light,  without  being  transparent,  as  alabaster. 

The  subtle  essence  acted  on  him  like  a  charmed  draught, 
and  caused  the  opaque  substance  of  his  animal  being  to 
grow  transparent,  or  at  least  translucent;  so  that  a  spir- 
itual gleam  was  transmitted  through  it  with  a  clearer  lus- 
tre than  hitherto.  Hawtkome,  Seven  Gables,  vii. 
3.  Transparent;  clear. 

The  golden  ew'r  a  maid  obsequious  brings, 
Eeplenish'd  from  the  cool,  tranducent  springs. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  L 180. 

translucently  (trans-M'sent-li),  adv.     In  a 
translucent  manner.    Drayton,  Edward  IV.  to 
Mistress  Shore,  Annotation  3. 
translucid  (trans-lii'sid),  a.    [=  F.  translumde 
=  Sp.  traslucido  =  Pg.  transluddo  =  It.  trans- 
lucido,  ti-aslucido,  <  L.  transluddus,  traslucidus, 
shining  through,  <  translucere,  shine  through: 
see  translucent.    Cf.  lucid.]    Translucent. 
Flowers  whose  purple  and  translitcid  bowls 
Stand  ever  mantling  with  aerial  dew. 

Chelley,  Prometheus  Unbound,  iii.  S. 

translimar  (trans-lii'nar),  a.  [<  L.  trans,  across, 
-t-  luna,  moon:  see  Imiar.]  Being  beyond  the 
moon :  opposed  to  sublunary.  Drayton,  To  Hen- 
ry Eeynoms. 

translunary  (trans'lu-na-ri),  a.  Same  as  trans- 
lunar, 

transmarine  (trans-ma-ren'),  a.  [<  P.  trans- 
marin  =  Pg.  transmarmo  =  Sp.  It.  transmarino, 
trasmarino,  <  L.  transmarinus,  beyond  or  from 
beyond  sea,  <  trans,  over,  +  mare,  sea,  marinus, 
of  the  sea,  marine :  see  marine.2  Located  or 
existing  beyond  the  sea. 

Their  Dutch  appellations  are  really  too  hard 
To  be  brought  into  verse  by  a  trajtrnuirine  Bard. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  n.  19. 
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transmeable  (trins'mf-a-bl),  a.  [<  L.  irans- 
meare,  trameare,  go  over  or  through  (see  trans- 
meate),  +  -able.]  Capable  of  being  transmeated 
or  traversed.    Bailey,  1727.     [Rare.] 

transmeate  (trans'mf-at),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
transmeated,  ppr.  ti^ansmeating.  [<  L.  trans- 
meattis,  trameatiis,  pp.  of  transmeare,  trameare, 
go  over  or  through,  <  trans,  over,  -I-  meare,  go, 
pass:  see  JHe«iKS.  Ct. permeate.]  To  pass  over 
or  beyond.     Coles.    [Bare.] 

transmeation  (trans-me-a'shpn),  n.  [<  trans- 
meate +  -ion.]  The  act  of  transmeating,  or 
passing  through.     Bailey,  1731.     [Rare.] 

transmecUan  (trans-me'di-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
trans-  +  median.]  I.  a.  Passing  or  lying  across 
the  median  line  of  the  body,  as  a  muscle.  Also- 
mediotransverse. 

II,  n.  The  transmedianmuscleof  abrachio- 
pod.     T.  Davidson,  Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  193. 

transmeridional  (trans-me-rid'i-o-nal),  a.  [< 
trans- +  meridian  +  -al{seemeridi'onat).]  Cross- 
ing a  meridian ;  forming  an  angle  with  a  merid- 
ian. 

How  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian  Ocean  shores  came 
to  have  general  transmeridional  trends  is  a  question 
which  must  find  its  solution  in  the  events  of  Mesoa>ic 
and  Csenozoic  geological  history. 

WinchM,  World-Life,  p.  355. 

transmewf  (trans-mfl'),  v.  t.  [.Also  transmue; 
<  ME.  iransmewen,  transmuen,  transmuwen,  < 
OP.  transmuer  =  Pr.  transmudar,  trasmudar  = 
Sp.  transmutar,  trasmutar  =  Pg.  transmudar  =. 
It.  transmutare,  trasmutare,  <  L.  transmutare, 
change  into  another  form :  see  transmute.  Cf . 
metcS.]  To  transmute;  transform;  metamor- 
phose. 

Thow  moost  me  ferst  transmuwen  in  a  stoon. 

Chaiuxr,  Troilus,  iv.  467. 
Men  into  stones  therewith  he  could  transmew. 

Spenser,  i\  Q.,  I.  vii.  35. 

To  transmew  thyself  from  a  holy  hermit  into  a  sinful 

forester:  Scott,  IvanhoC;  xx. 

transmigrant  (trans'mi-grant),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
transmigran{t-)s,  ppr.  of  trdnsmigrare,  transmi- 
grate :  see  transmigrate.]  I.  a.  Passing  into 
another  country  or  state  for  residence,  or  into 
another  form  or  body ;  migrating.  Imp.  Diet. 
II,  n.  \.  One  who  migrates  or  leaves  his  own 
country  and  passes  into  another  for  settlement ; 
a  colonist. 

There  are  other  .  .  .  implicit  confederations.  That  of 
colonies,  or  transmigrants,  towards  their  mother  nation. 

Bacon,  Holy  War. 

2.  One  who  passes  into  another  state  or  body. 
Imp.  Diet. 
transmigrate  (trans'mi-grat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
transmigrated,  ppr.  transmigrating.  [<  L.  trans- 
migratxis,  pp.  of  transmigrare  (>  It.  trasmigrare 
=  Sp.  transmigrar,  trasmigrar=F.  transmigrer), 
remove  from  one  place  to  another,  <  trans,  over, 
-I-  migrare,  depart,  migrate:  see  viigrate.  Cf. 
emigrate,  immigrate.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  mi- 
grate ;  pass  from  one  country  or  Jurisdiction  to 
another  for  the  purpose  of  residiig  in  it. 

This  complexion  .  .  .  is  evidently  maintained  by  gener- 
ation,.  . .  so  thatstrangerscontractit  not,  and  the  natives 
which  transmigrate  amit  it,  not  without  commixture. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vL  10. 

2.  To  pass  from  one  body  into  another;  be 
transformed ;  specifically,  to  become  incarnate 
in  a  different  body ;  metempsychosize. 

It  [the  crocodile]  lives  by  that  which  nourisheth  it ;  and, 
the  elements  once  out  of  it>  it  transmigrates. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  ii.  7.  51. 

Kabbi  Benjamin  of  Tudela  records  in  the  12th  century 
of  the  Druses  of  Mount  Hermon:  "They  say  that  the  soul 
of  a  virtuous  man  is  transferred  to  the  body  of  a  new-born 
child,  whereas  that  of  the  vicious  transmigrates  into  a 
dog,  or  some  other  animal." 

E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  IL  13. 

II.  trans.  To  cause  to  pass  or  migrate  from 
one  region  or  state  of  existence  to  another. 

Excellent  Spirits  are  not  by  Death  extinguished  or  neg- 
lected, but  are  rather  transmigrated  from  the  earth,  to 
reigne  with  the  Powers  aboue. 

Heyviood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  463. 

transmigration  (trtas-mi-gra'shgn),  n.  [<  ME. 
transmigracioun,  <  OF.  (and  P.)  transmigration 
=  Sp,  transmigradon,  trasmigracion  =  Pg.  trans- 
migragSo  =  It.  trasmigrazione,  <  LL.  transmi- 
gratio{n-),  <  L.  transmigrare,  transmigrate:  see 
transmigrate.]  The  act  of  trausmi^ating ;  pas- 
sage from  one  place,  state,  or  form  into  another. 

Lately  hath  this  peerlesse  man  [Isaac  Casabonus]  made 
a  happy  transmigration  out  of  France  into  our  renowned 
island  of  great  Britaine.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  43. 

What  see  I  on  any  side  but  the  trajwrnigratimis  of  Pro- 
teus? Emerson,  History. 
Specifically— (a)  In  physiol.,  the  passage  of  cells  through 
a  membrane  or  the  wall  of  a  vessel :  as,  the  transmigrate 
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I  of  the  white  blood-corpuscles  from  the  capillaries  into  the 
surrounding  tissues  in  commencing  inflammation.  (6)  The 
supposed  passing  of  the  soul  into  another  body  alter  death : 
metempsychosis ;  reincarnation. 

In  life's  next  scene,  if  trammdgraUan  be. 
Some  bear  or  lion  is  reserv'd  for  thee. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  iii.  1. 
The  theory  of  the  Transmigration  of  Souls,  which  has 
Indeed  risen  from  its  lower  stages  to  establish  itself  among 
the  huge  religious  communities  of  Asia,  great  in  history, 
enormous  even  in  present  mass,  yet  arrested  and  as  it 
seems  henceforth  unprogressive  in  development ;  but  the 
more  highly  educated  world  has  rejected  the  ancient  be- 
lief, and  it  now  only  survives  in  Europe  in  dwindling 
remnants.  E.  B.  Tylar,  Prim.  Culture,  II.  2. 

transmigrationism  (trans-mi-gra'shon-izm),  n. 
[<  transmigration  +  -ism.']  The  theory  or  doe- 
trine  of  metempsychosis.  Fortnightly  Bev., 
N.  S.,  XLIII.  103. 

transmigrator  (trans'mi-gra-tor),  n.  [<  trans- 
migrate +  -oj'i.]     One  who  transmigrates. 

transmigratory  (trans-mi'gra-to-ri),  a.  [< 
transmigrate  +  -ory.]  Passing' from  one  place, 
body,  or  state  to  another. 

transmisst,  "•  *■  [<  L-  transmissus,  pp.  of  trans- 
mittere,  transmit:  see  transmit.']    To  transmit. 

Bag.  Any  reversions  yet?  nothing  transmis^d? 
Rime.  No  gleanings,  James?  no  trencher  analects? 

IF.  CaHwright,  The  Ordinary  (1651).    (Nares.) 

transmissibillty  (trans-mis-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  [< 
transmissible  +  -ity  (see  -tility).]  Tlie  character 
of  being  transmissible. 

Lately  the  trangmissibUity  of  acquired  mental  faculties 
has  come  to  be  an  aclsnowledged  fact. 

E.  Montgmnery,  Mind,  IX.  370. 

transmissible  (trans-mis'i-bl),  a.  [=  OF.  trans- 
missible =  Pg.  transmissivel,  <  L.  as  if  *trans- 
missibilis,  <  transmittere,  pp.  transmissus,  trans- 
mit (see  transmit),  +  -ible.]  Capable  of  being 
transmitted,  in  any  sense. 

Wisely  discarding  those  establishments  which  have  con- 
nected with  hereditary  possessions  in  the  soil,  and  trans- 
missible dignities  in  the  state.      Everett,  Orations,  I.  216. 

transmission  (trans-mish'on),  n.  [=  p.  trans- 
mission =  Sp.  transmision,  trasmision  =  Pg. 
transmissSo  =  It.  trasmissione,  <  L.  tramsmis- 
sio(,n-),  a  sending  over,  passage,  <  transmittere, 
send  over,  transmit:  see  transmit.']  1.  The  act 
of  transmitting,  or  the  state  of  being  transmit- 
ted; transmittal;  transference. 

Although  an  author's  style  may  lose  somewhat  by  *rans- 
mission,  it  loses  little  in  prose  if  it  is  good  for  anything ; 
not  so  in  poetry. 

Landor,  Imag.  Conv.,  Alfieri  and  Metastasio. 

3.  In  biol.,  specifically,  same  as  heredity. 

An  organism,  as  a  rule,  inherits — that  is  to  say,  is  bom 
with  —  the  peculiarities  of  its  parents ;  this  is  known  as 
Trarwnissian.  E.  JR.  Lankester,  Degeneration,  p.  13. 

3.  In  physics,  a  passing  through,  as  of  light 
through  glass  or  other  transparent  body,  or  of 
radiant  heat  through  a  diathermanous  body. 

Each  transparent  substance  has  its  own  rate  of  trans- 
mission for  ether-waves  of  each  particular  frequency. 

A.  DanieU,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  4B9. 

transmissive  (trans-mis'iv),  a.  [<  L.  trans- 
mittere, pp.  transmissus,  transmit  (see  transmit), 
+  -ive.]  Transmitted;  derived  from  one  to 
another;  sent. 

His  praise,  eternal  on  the  faithful  stone, 
.     Had  with  transmissive  honour  grac'd  his  Son. 

Fenton,  in  Pope's  Odyssey,  i.  308. 

transmit  (trans-mif),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  trans- 
mitted, ppr.  transmitting.  [=  F.  transmettre  = 
Sp.  transmitir,  trasmiUr  =  Pg.  transmitUr  =  It. 
trasmettere,  <  L.  transmittere,  tramittere,  cause 
to  go  across,  send  over,  despatch,  transmit,  < 
trans,  over,  -f-  mittere,  send:  see  mission.]  1. 
To  send  over,  onward,  or  along;  hand  along  or 
down;  transfer;  communicate:  as,  to  transmit 
a  letter  or  a  memorial;  to  transmit  despatches. 

Whatever  they  learn  and  know  is  transmitted  from  one 
to  another.  Bacon,  Table  of  Perseus. 

To  solicite  this  Peace,  Peter  Eeuben  the  famous  rich 

Painter  of  Antwerp  ...  as  Agent  was  transmitted  hither. 

H.  L'Estrange,  Keign  of  K.  Charles  (ed.  1665),  p.  106. 

Resolving  to  transmit  to  posterity  not  only  their  names 

and  blood,  but  their  principles  also.  ,„„,„„, 

D.  Webster,  Speech,  Concord,  Sept.  30, 1834. 

2.  To  suffer  to  pass  through;  conduct. 
A  love  which  pure  from  soul  to  soul  might  pass, 
As  light  transmitted  through  a  crystal  glass. 

Dryden,  Tyrannic  Love,  v.  1. 

The  shell  of  sense,  growing  daUy  thinner  and  more 
transparent,  transmitted  the  tremor  of  his  guickened 
spiritT  H.^ameg,  ./»■.,  Passionate  Pilgrim,  p.  107. 

Bevel-gear  transmitting  dynamometer.  Same  as 
talance-dynammneter.  .,,,,.  -,  .  .. 

transmittable  (trans-mit'a-bl),  a.    [<  transmit 

+  -able.]     Transmissible. 
transmittal  (trans-mit'al),  n.     [<  transmit  + 

-al]    Transmission. 
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The  transmittal  to  England  of  two-thirds  of  the  revenues 
of  Ireland.  Swift. 

Letter  of  transmittal,  a  written  official  communica- 
tion from  one  person  to  another,  notifying  or  advising 
the  recipient  that  other  documents,  which  usually  ac- 
company the  letter,  are  sent  or  otherwise  made  over  to 
him  by  the  writer.  The  phrase  is  official  or  technical  in 
various  departments  of  the  United  States  government. 

transmittance  (trans-mit'ans),  n.  [<  transmit 
+  -ance.]  The  act  of  transinitting,  or  the  state 
of  being  transmitted;  transmission;  transfer. 

transmitter  (trans-mit'^r),  n.     [<  transmit  -I- 
-eri.]    One  who  or  that  which  transmits. 
The  one  transmitter  of  their  ancient  name. 
Their  child.  Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

Speoiflcally— (d)  In  teleg.,  the  sending  or  despatching  in- 
strument, especially  that  under  the  automatic  system,  in 
which  a  paper  strip  with  perforations  representing  the 
Morse  or  a  similar  alphabet  is  passed  rapidly  through  an 
instrument  called  an  automatic  transmitter,  in  which  con- 
tacts are  made  by  metallic  points  wherever  a  perforation 
occurs,  and  are  prevented  where  the  paper  Is  unpierced. 
E.  H.  Knight,  (o)  In  telephony,  the  microphonic  or  other 
apparatus,  together  with  the  funnel  for  receiving  the 
voice  and  converging  the  waves  of  sound  upon  the  thin 
iron  diaphragm.    See  telephone. 

transmittible  (trans-mit'i-bl),  a.  [<  transmit 
+  -ihle.]  1.  Transmissible. —  Sf.  Capable  of 
being  put  or  projected  across. 

A  tranmatlMe  gallery  over  any  ditch  or  breach  in  a 
town-wall. 

Marquis  of  Worcester,  Century  of  Inventions,  I  73. 

[{Latham.) 

transmogrification  (trans-mog*ri-fi-ka'shon), 
n.  [<  transmogrify  -I-  -ation.]  The  act  of  trans- 
mogrifying, or  the  state  of  being  transmogri- 
fied.    [Humorous  and  contemptuous.] 

But  of  all  restorations,  reparations,  and  transmjogrijica- 
tions,  that  inflicted  upon  the  "Cnidian  Venus"  [an  un- 
draped  statue,  which  lias  been  partially  draped  in  painted 
tin]  of  the  Vatican  is  the  most  grotesque. 

The  Nation,  March  20, 1884,  p.  260. 

transmogrify  (trans-mog'ri-fi),  V.  t.;  pret.  and 
pp.  transmogrified,  ppr.  transmogrifying.  [For- 
merly also  transmography ;  a  substitute  for 
transform,  the  termination  -mography  simulat- 
ing a  Gr.  origin  (ef.  geography,  etc.),  -mogrify 
a  L.  origin  (cf.  modify).]  To  transform  into 
some  other  person  or  thing,  as  by  magic ;  con- 
vert or  transform  in  general.  [Humorous  and 
contemptuous.] 

1  begin  to  think  .  .  .  that  some  wicked  enchanters  have 
transmographied  my  Dulcinea. 

Fielding,  Love  in  Several  Masques,  v.  4. 

Jonathan  was  for  an  instant  paralysed  by  our  impu- 
dence ;  but  just  as  we  were  getting  before  the  wind,  he 
yawed,  and  let  drive  his  whole  broadside ;  and  fearfully 
did  it  transmogrify  us.      M.  Scott,  Tom  Cringle's  Log,  iii. 

transmontane  (trans-mon-tan'),  a.  [<  ME. 
transmontane,  <  OF.  transmontane,  <  L.  transmon- 
tanus,  beyond  the  mountains,  <  trans,  beyond, 
+  ?)io«(<-)s,>  mountain,  montanus,  of  a  moun- 
tain: see  mountain.  Cf.  tramontane,  tramoim- 
tain.  Cf .  also  ultramontane.]  Across  or  beyond 
a  mountain  or  mountains. 

In  that  Lond,  ne  in  many  othere  bezonde  that,  no  man 
may  see  the  Sterre  transmontane,  that  is  clept  the  Sterre 
of  the  See,  that  is  unmevable,  and  that  is  toward  the 
Northe,  that  we  clepen  the  Lode  Sterre. 

Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  180. 

Trans-montane  commerce.  Science,  III,  220, 

transmorpbism  (trans-mor'fizm),  n.  [<  L. 
^ans,  over,  -t-  Gr.  fiopif)^,  form,  +  -ism.]  The 
evolution  of  one  thing  from  another ;  the  trans- 
formation of  one  thing  into  another. 

The  Democriteans  evolve  the  higher  from  the  lower  by 
the  operation  of  chance.  Proof  there  is  none,  and  we 
will  therefore  substitute  for  the  guess  of  trarmnorphism 
the  assertion  of  a  metaschematism  intentionally  devised 
for  ethical  ends  by  the  moral  ruler  of  the  world. 

Amer.  Jour.  Pkilol.,  IX.  417. 

transmovet  (trans-mov'),  «■  *•  [<  L-  transmo- 
vere,  remove,  transfer,  <  trans,  over,  +  movere, 
move :  see  move.]    To  transform. 

Ifl'ext  Saturne  was,  .  .  . 

That  to  a  Centaure  did  him  self  e  trarmnove. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IIL  xi.  43. 

transmuet  (trans-mu'),  «•  *•    See  transmew. 

transmutability  (trans-mu-ta-bil'j-ti),  n.  [< 
transmutable  +  -ity  (see  -bility).]  The  prop- 
erty of  being  transmutable ;  susceptibility  of 
change  into  another  nature  or  substance; 
transmutableness.  ..^^^^ 

transmutable  (trans-mu'ta-bl),  a.  [<  MB.  trans- 
mutable, <  OF.  "transmutable  =  Sp.  transmuta- 
ble <  L.  as  if  *transmutabilis,  <  transmutare, 
transmute :  see  transmute.]  Capable  of  being 
transmuted,  or  changed  into  a  different  sub- 
stance, or  into  something  of  a  different  form 
or  nature. 

Cure  6  essencie  is  the  instrument  of  alle  vertues  of  thing 
transirmtable  if  thei  be  putt  in  It,  enoreessynge  an  hun- 
drid  foold  her  worchingis.  ,  ,  ™      .    „, 

Book  qf  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  14. 
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The  fluids  and  solids  of  an  animal  body  are  easily  trans- 
mutable into  one  another.  Arbuthnot,  Aliments. 

transmutableness  (trans -mii'ta-bl-nes),  n. 
Transmutability. 

Some  learned  modern  naturalists  have  conjectured  at 
the  easy  transmutableness  of  water.    Boyle,  Works,  III.  69. 

transmutably  (tra,ns-mii'ta-bli),  adv.  With  or 
through  transmutation ;  with  capacity  of  being 
changed  into  another  substance  or  nature. 

transmutant  (trans-mU'tant),  a.  In  math.,  re- 
placing f  acients  of  a  oovariant  by  first  derived 
functions  of  a  contravariant,  or  facients  of  a 
contravariant  by  first  derived  functions  of  a 
covariant. 

transmutatet  (trins'mu-tat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  trans- 
mutatus,  pp.  of  transmutare,  change,  shift,  trans- 
fer :  see  transmute.]    To  transmute ;  change. 

Here  fortune  her  f aire  face  first  iransmutated. 

Vicars,  tr.  of  Virgil.    (Nares.") 

transmutatet  (trans'mu-tat),  a.  [<  L.  trans- 
mutatus,  pp.:  see  the  verl).]  Transmuted; 
changed. 

As  if  the  fieiy  part  of  the  candle  were  annihilated,  or 
tran^mutale,  as  some  philosophers  imagine,  when  the  can- 
dle goeth  out,  and  were  not  fire  and  in  action  still. 

Baxter,  Dying  Thoughts. 

transmutation  (trans-mu4a'shon),  n.  [<  ME. 
transmutadoun,  <  OF.  tr'ansmuiadon,  P.  trans- 
mutation =  Ft.  transmutaeio  =  Sp.  transmuta- 
cion,  trasmutamon  =  Pg.  transmutagSo  =  It. 
trasmutamone,  <  L.  transmutaUo(n-),  a  changing, 
a  shifting,  <  tramsmutare,  change,  transmute: 
see  transmmte.]  1.  The  act  of  transmuting,  or 
the  state  of  being  transmuted ;  change  into  an- 
other substance,  form,  or  nature. 

I  seie  to  you  truly  that  this  is  the  hijeste  maistrie  that 
may  be  in  transm/utaeioun  of  kynde,  for  rigt  fewe  lechis 
now  lyuynge  knowe  this  priuytee. 

Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Furnivall\  p.  16. 

Witliin  our  experimental  range  of  knowledge  there  is  no 
tra/nsmutaiion  of  elements,  and  no  destruction  or  creation 
of  matter.  A.  DanieU,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  193. 

(a)  In  alchemy,  the  changing  of  baser  metals  into  metals 
of  greater  value,  especially  into  gold  or  silver. 

The  conversion  ...  as  if  silver  should  be  turned  to 
gold,  or  iron  to  copper  ...  is  better  called,  for  distinc- 
tion sake,  transmutation.  Bacon,  Kat.  Hist.,  §  338. 
(6)  In ^«om.,  the  change  or  reduction  of  one  figure  or  body 
into  another  of  the  same  area  or  solidity  but  of  a  different 
form,  as  of  a  triangle  into  a  square ;  transformation,  (c) 
In  Wol.,  the  change  of  one  species  into  another  by  any 
means ;  transpeciation ;  transformism.  The  history  of  the 
idea  or  of  the  fact  runs  paraUel  with  that  of  transformism, 
from  an  early  crude  or  vulgar  notion  akin  to  that  in- 
volved in  the  alchemy  of  metals  (see  above)  to  the  mod- 
ern scientific  conception  of  transmutation  as  an  evolu- 
tionary process,  or  the  gradual  modification  of  one  species 
into  another  by  descent  with  modification  through  many 
generations. 

The  transmvtMifm  of  plants  one  into  another  is  "inter 
magnalia  naturee  " :  for  the  transmutation  of  species  is,  in 
the  vulgar  philosophy,  prononnced  impossible ;  .  .  .  but 
seeing  there  appear  some  manifest  instances  of  it,  the 
opinion  of  impossibility  is  to  be  rejected. 

Bacon,  Kat.  Hist.,  §  526. 

As  a  palaeontologist  I  have  from  the  beginning  stood 
aloof  from  this  new  theory  of  tramsmMation  now  so  wide- 
ly admitted  by  the  scientific  world. 

Agassiz,  quoted  in  Dawson's  Nature  and  the  Bible, 
[App.  B,  p.  241. 

2.     Successive  change;    alternation;    inter- 
change. 

This  wrecched  worldes  transm/utaximm. 

As  wele  or  wo,  now  poure  and  now  honour. 

Chaucer,  Fortune,  L  1. 

And  the  constant  change  and  transmutation 

Of  action  and  of  contemplation. 

Longfdlow,  Golden  Legend,  iii. 
Transmutation  glaze,  a  name  given  to  certain  porcelain 
glazes  which  have  iin  iridescent  changeable  luster.  =Syn. 
1.  See  transform,  v.  t. 
transmutationist  (trans-mu-ta'shon-ist),  n. 
[<  transmutation  +  -%st.]  One  who  believes  in 
transmutation,  as  of  metals  in  alchemy  or  of 
species  in  natural  history;  a  transf ormist.  See 
transformism,  and  transmutation,  1  (a)  (c). 

Naturalists,  being  convinced  by  him  [Darwin]  as  they' 
had  not  been  by  the  tranxmutatuymsts  of  fifty  years'  earlier 
date,  were  compelled  to  take  an  entirely  new  view  of  the 
significance  of  all  attempts  at  framing  a  "natural"  classi- 
.flcation.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  809. 

transmutative  (trans-mu'ta-tiv),  a.  [<  trans- 
mutate  +  -ive,]  Pertaining  to  or  characterized 
by  transmutation. 

It  is  this  conception  which  later  developed  into  the  the- 
ory of  an  actual  tranmmtative  development  of  lower  into 
higher  organisms.  Enegc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  815. 

transmute  (trans-muf),  V.  t.\  pret.  and  pp. 
transmuted,  ppr.  transmuting.  [<  late  MB.  trans- 
muten,  <  L.  transmutare,  change,  transmute,  < 
trams,  over,  +  mutare,  change :  see  mute^,  mew3. 
Cf .  transmew,  the  earlier  form.]  To  change  from 
one  nature,  form,  or  substance  into  another; 
transform. 


transmute 

lord,  what  an  alchymist  art  thou,  whose  skill 
Trantmutea  to  perlect  good  from  perfect  ill ! 

Quarks,  Emblems,  iv.  4. 

A  state  of  feeling  In  which  the  reasons  which  had  acted 

on  her  conscience  seemed  to  be  transmuted  into  mere  aelt- 

regard.  Qeorye  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  vi.  13. 

=  Syil.  Jletamarphote,  etc.    See  trans/orr«. 

transmuted  (trans-mii'ted), ;?.  a.    1.  Changed 

into  another  substance,  form,  or  nature. —  3. 

In  her.,  same  as  counterchanged. 

transmuter  (trans-mii'tfer),  n.     [<  transmute  + 

-ej-i.]  One  who  transmutes.  Imp.  Diet. 
transmutual  (trans-mu'tu-al),  a.  [<  trans-  + 
mutual.^  Eeoiproeal;  coinmutual.  Coleridge. 
Imp.  Diet.  [Bare.] 
transnaturation  (trans-nat-u-ra'shon),  n.  [< 
transnature  +  -ation.'\  The  act  or 'process  of 
changing  the  nature  of  anything ;  the  state  of 
being  changed  in  nattire.     [Eare.] 

Save  by  effecting  a  total  transnaturation  or  stagnation 
of  the  humar  mind,  how  could  a  language  be  prevented 
from  undergoing  changes?      F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  280. 

transnature  (trans-na'tur),  V.  t.  [<  trans-  +  na- 
ture.'} To  transfer  or  transform  the  nature  of. 
See  the  quotation  under  transelement. 

trans-Neptunian  (trans-nep-tu'ni-an),  a.  [< 
L.  trans,  beyond,  +  Neptunus,  Neptune,  +  -w«.] 
In  astron.j  being  beyond  the  planet  Neptune. 

transnominatef  (trans-nom'i-nat),  V.  t.  [<  L. 
trans,  over,  +  nominatus,  pp.  otnominare,  name : 
see  nominate.']   To  ehange4:he  name  of .  [Rare.] 

He  [Domitian]  also  trans-mrniijiated  the  two  moneths  of 
September  and  October  to  Germanicus  and  Domitian. 

Beywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  523. 

transnormal  (trans-ndr'mal),  a.  [<  trans-  + 
normal.']  Exceeding  or  beyond  what  is  normal; 
abnormal  by  excess ;  supernormal. 

The  distinctive  features  which  already  his  [Euripides's] 
quickwitted  contemporaries  found  mirrored  in  his  trans- 
normai  productions. 

A.  W.  Ward,  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.,  Int.,  p.  xxiii. 

transoceanic  (trans-6-she-an'ik),  a.  [<  L.  trans, 
beyond,  +  oceanus,  ocean,  +  -io.]  1.  Located 
or  existing  beyond  the  ocean :  as,  a  transocean- 
ic country ;  of  or  pertaining  to  what  is  across 
the  ocean. —  Z.  Crossing  me  ocean:  as,  the 
traiisoceanie  flight  of  a  bird;  relating  to  the 
crossing  of  the  ocean :  as,  a  transoceanic  theory 
of  the  dispersion  of  human  races. 

I  maintain  against  all  the  world  that  no  man  knows  any- 
thing about  the  transoceanic  power  of  migration. 

Edinburgh  Beo.,  CXLV.  439. 

transom  (tran'sum),  n.  [Formerly  transome, 
late  ME.  traunsom;  proh.,  through  an  OP.  form 
not  found,  <  L.  transtrum,  a  cross-bank  in  a  ves- 
sel, a  thwart,  in  arch,  a  cross-beam,  a  transom; 
appar.  <  trans,  across,  -I-  sufSx  -trum.  Some 
take  it  to  be  an  accom.  form  of  a  supposed  Gr. 
*dpavi(!Tpov,  <  6pavoc,  a  bench,  hank.]  1.  In 
arch.,  a  horizontal  bar  of  timber  or  stone  across 
a  window ;  also,  the  cross-bar  separating  a  door 
from  the  fanlight  above  it.    See  mullion. 

Transtra ;  Seates  whereon  rowers  sit  in  shippes  boates, 
or  galeis ;  also  a  transome  goyng  ouerthwarte  an  house. 
Vltruvius.  Cooper,  Thesaurus  (ed.  1565). 

All  seemed  of  gold  —  the  wall,  the  columns  which  run 
up  to  the  central  golden  roof,  and  the  transoms  which  con- 
nect them.  The  Century,  XL.  196. 

2.  Same  as  transom-window,  2.    [TJ.  S.] 
The  dome  lights  and  transoTns  are  of  rich  mosaic  glass,  in 

admirable  keeping  with  the  woodwork.  

The  Century,  XXXVni.  367. 

Sf.  A  slat  of  a  bedstead. 

Y«  Transome  of  a  bed;  trabnla. 

Leoins,  Manip.  Vocab.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  161. 

Item,  to  John  Heyth  a  materaswith  a  traumom,  apeire 
shetes,  a  peire  blankettes,  and  a  coverlight. 

Paston  Letters,  III.  288. 

4.  Naut.,  one  of  several  heams  or  timbers  fixed 
across  the  stern- 
post  of  a,  ship  to 
strengthen  the 
after  part  and 
give  it  the  figure 
most  suitable  to 
the  service  for 
which  the  vessel 
is  intended.  See 
also  cut  under 
counter, —  5.  In  a 
saw-pit,  a  joist 
resting  trans- 
versely upon  the 
strakes. — 6.  One 
of  two  beams  of 
wood  or  metal  secured  horizontally  to  the  side 
frames  of  a  railway  ear-truck.  Tbey  are  placed 
one  on  each  side  of  the  swing:-bol8ter. — 7.  In 
gun.,  a  piece  of  wood  or  iron  joining  the  cheeks 


Transoms  and  Frame  of  Ship, 

inhide  of  Stem. 

I,  main  transom  ;  2,  2,  half  transoms;  3, 

transom;  4, 4,  transom'knees ;  5,  stem-p(^ 
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of  gun-carriages,  whence  the  terms  transom- 
plates,  transom-bolts,  etc. —  8.  In  surv.,  a  piece 
of  wood  made  to  slide  upon  a  cross-staflf;  the 

vane  of  a  cross-staff Deck-transom,  a  beam  or 

framework  across  the  stem  of  a  vessel,  supporting  the 
after  part  of  the  decic 

transomed  (tran'sumd),  a.  Pitted  with  a  tran- 
som or  with  transoms,  as  a  door  or  window. 
Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  (1886),  p.  100. 

transomert,  »•  [Late  ME.,  <  transom  -f  -er^.] 
A  transom. 

Canvas  in  the  Warderop  and  fyne  Lynen  Clothe  of 
dyuers  sortes.  .  .  .  Item,  iiij  traneomers. 

Paston  Letters,  I.  480. 

transom-knee  (tran'sum-ne),  n.  In  ship-build- 
ing, a  knee  bolted  to  a  transom  and  after-tim- 
ber. 

transom-window  (tran'sum-win^do),  m.  1.  A 
window  divided  by  a  transom. —  3.  A  window 
over  the  transom  of  a  door.  Also  called  tran- 
som. 

transpadane  (trans-pa'dan),  a.  [<  L.  transpa- 
danus,  <  trans,  beyond,  +  Padus,  Po,  Fadanus, 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  river  Po.]  Situated  be- 
yond the  river  Po,  especially  with  reference  to 

Bome.— Transpadane  RepubUc,  a  republic  formed 
in  1796  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  out  of  Lombardy,  and 
modeled  on  that  of  France.  In  1797  it  was  merged  with 
the  Cispadane  Republic  into  the  Cisalpine  RepubUc. 

Is  it  to  the  Cispadane  or  to  the  Tran^adane  republics, 
which  have  been  forced  to  bow  under  the  galling  yoke  of 
French  liberty,  that  we  address  all  these  pledges  of  our 
sincerity  7  Burke,  A  Regicide  Peace,  lii. 

transpalatine  (trans-para-tin),  a.  and  n.  [< 
trans-  +  palatine^.]  I.  a.  (Transverse,  as  a  pal- 
atine bone  which  extends  on  either  side  from 
the  median  line. 

II.  n.  The  transpalatine  bone  of  certain  sau- 
ropsidan  vertebrates. 

transpalmar  (trans-pal'mar),  a.  [<  L.  trans, 
across,  +  palma,  palm :  see  palrni-,  palmar.] 
Situated  across  the  palm  of  the  hand;  lying 
crosswise  in  the  palm. — Transpalmar  muscle,  the 
transpalmaris. 

transpalmaris  (trans-pal-ma'ris),  m.;  pi.  trans- 
palmares  (-lez).  (NL.:  Bee  transpalmar.]  The 
transpalmar  muscle  of  the  hand ;  the  palmaris 
brevis.    See  palmaris.    Coues,  1887. 

transpanamic  (trans-pa-nam'ik),  a.  [<  trans- 
+  Panama  (see  def .)  4-  -ic]  Existing  or  locat- 
ed on  the  other  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
from  the  position  of  the  speaker.     [Bare.] 

The  Formicariidse  .  .  .  thin  out  very  much  in  the 
Transpanamic  subregion  on  the  north. 

P.  L.  Sdater,  Cat.  Birds  Brit.  Mus.,  XV.  176. 

transparet  (trans-par'),  V.  i.  [==  It.  trasparere, 
trasparire,  <  ML.  transparere,  shine  through,  < 
L.  ■^ans,  through,  -t-  parere,  appear:  see  ap- 
pear.] To  appear  through  something  else ;  be 
visible  through  something. 

But  through  the  yce  of  that  vniust  disdaine, 
Yet  still  transpares  her  picture  and  my  paine. 

Stirling,  Aurora,  Sonnet  xciz. 

transparence  (trans -par 'ens),  n.  [Formerly 
also  transparance  ;  <  F.  transparence  =  Sp.  trans- 
parenda,  trasparencia  =  Pg.  transparencia  = 
It.  trasparensia,  trasparenza,  <  ML.  transparen- 
tia,  <  tran^aren(t-)s,  transparent:  see  trans- 
parent.]   Same  as  transparency. 

(The  casements  standing  wide) 
Clearely  through  that  transpararux  is  espy'de 
This  Glutton,  whom  they  by  hia  habit  knew. 

Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  575. 

But  breezes  played,  and  sunshine  gleamed,  .  .  . 
Reddened  the  fiery  hues,  and  shot 
Transparence  through  the  golden. 

Wordsworth,  Yarrow  Revisited. 

transparency  (trans-pSir'en-si),  n.  [As  trans- 
parence (see  -cy').]  1.  T?'he  property  or  state 
of  being  transparent;  that  state  or  property 
of  a  body  by  which  it  admits  of  the  passage 
of  rays  of  light  so  that  forms,  colors,  and 
brightness  gf  objects  can  be  seen  through  it; 
diaphaneity. 

The  clearness  and  transparency  of  the  stream. 

Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (ed.  Bohn,  I.  367). 

Their  silver  wings  flashing  in  the  pure  transparent^  of 
the  air.  Hawthorne,  Marble  Faun,  vi. 

3.  Something  intended  to  be  seen  by  means  of 
transmitted  light,  as  a  picture,  a  sign,  or  other 
representation;  often,  an  announcement  of 
news,  painted  on  canvas  or  other  translucent 
material  and  lighted  from  behind ;  hence,  by 
extension,  a  frame  or  construction,  usually  of 
wood  and  muslin,  containing  the  lights  neces- 
sary, and  having  one,  two,  or  four  inscriptions, 
or  the  like,  on  different  sides.         ° 

Three  transparencies,  made  in  a  rage  for  transparencifs, 
for  the  three  lower  panes  of  one  window,  where  Tintem 


transpass 

Abbey  held  its  station  between  a  cave  in  Italy  and  a  moon- 
light lake  in  Cumberland. 

Jane  Austen,  Mansfield  Park,  zvi. 


3.  In  photog.,  a,  positive  picture  on  glass,  in- 
tended to  he  viewed  by  transmitted  light. 
Such  pictures  are  in  common  use  for  hanging  in  windows 
as  ornaments,  and  are  still  more  common  as  lantern-slides, 
for  proj  ection  on  a  screen  by  the  magic- Ian  tern  or  stereop- 
ticon. 

4.  [cap.]  A  translation  of  the  German  title 
Durchlaucht  (Seine  Durchlaucht,  literally  'His 
Perlustriousness,'  used  like  the  English  His 
Serene  Highness).     [Burlesque.] 

Then  came  his  Transparency  the  Duke  [of  Pumpernick- 
el] and  Transparent  family.     Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  Ixii. 

transparency-painting  (trtas-par'en-si-pan*- 
ting),  n.  A  painting  designed  to  be  viewed  by 
transmitted  light;  also,  the  art  of  making  such 
paintings.  It  is  executed  on  muslin  strained  on  a 
frame  and  sized  with  two  coats  of  gilders'  size,  isinglass, 
or  gelatin  size,  wliich,  wlien  dry,  is  carefully  rubbed  with 
pumice-stone  to  confer  a  smooth,  paper-like  surface,  on 
which  a  design  is  then  traced  or  pounced  and  afterward 
secured  by  being  touched  with  a  lead-pencil,  or  a  reed- 
pen  charged  with  India  ink.  For  painting,  flat  hog-hair 
brushes  are  used,  but  broad,  flat,  and  thin  tintings  may 
be  rubbed  in  with  a  fine  sponge,  and  heavy  masses  of 
color  dabbed  on  with  a  coarse  honeycombed  sponge.  The 
painting  may  be  executed  in  oil-colors  mixed  with  any 
good  vehicle,  or  in  water-color  with  a  solution  of  gum 
tragacanth.  Pleasing  effects  are  produced  by  the  com- 
bination of  two  or  three  surfaces  of  muslin  strained  on 
different  frames  and  placed  one  behind  the  other.  If 
three  are  used,  the  nearest  figures  and  foreground  are 
painted  on  the  one  in  front,  the  middle  distance  on  the 
next,  and  the  extreme  distance  on  the  surface  behind. 

transparent  (trans-par'ent),  a.  and  n.  [<  P. 
transparent  =  Pr.  transparent  =  Sp.  transpa- 
rente,  trasparente  =  Pg.  iransparenie  =  It.  tras- 
parente,  <  ML.  transparere,  shine  through:  see 
transpare.]  I.  a.  1.  Having  the  property  of 
transmitting  rays  of  light  so  that  bodies  situ- 
ated beyond  or  behind  can  be  distinctly  seen; 
transmitting  light-waves  radiated  from  some 
source,  without  absorption  or  scattering;  per- 
vious to  light;  diaphanous;  pellucid:  as,  trans- 
parent glass;  s,  transparent  diajnond:  opposed 
to  opaque,  and  distinguished  from  translucent. 
Not  shines  the  silver  moon  one  half  so  bright 
Through  the  traru^arent  bosom  of  the  deep. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  3.  81. 

3.  Admitting  the  passage  of  light  through  in- 
terstices. 

And  Heaven  did  this  transparent  veil  provide^ 
Because  she  had  no  guilty  thoughts  to  hide. 

Dryden,  Epitaph  on  Monument  of  a  Lady  at  Bath. 

3.  Figuratively,  easily  seen  through  or  under- 
stood; easily  intelligible. 

He  was  to  exhibit  the  specious  qualities  of  the  tyrant 
in  a  light  which  might  render  them  transparent,  and  en- 
able us  at  once  to  perceive  the  covering  and  the  vices 
which  it  concealed.  Xacaiilay,  History. 

Transparent  discourse  to  a  popular  audience  will  be 
largely  Saxon  in  its  vocabulary. 

A.  Phelps,  English  Style,  p.  160. 

4.  Bright;  shining;  clear. 
This  fell  tempest  shall  not  cease  to  rage 

Until  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head. 

Like  to  the  glorious  sun's  transparent  beams. 

Do  calm  the  fury  of  this  mad-bred  flaw. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iiL  1.  35S. 
Transparent  colors,  in  paintmg,  colors  such  as  will 
transmit  light,  or  so  delicately  or  thinly  laid  on  as  to  veil 
without  concealing  the  ground  or  other  colors  behind 
them :  opposed  to  opaque  colors,  which  only  reflect  light ; 
also,  colors  which  appear  only  by  transmitted  light,  as 
those  of  stained  glass,  which,  as  correctly  conceived,  should 
be  wholly  transparent  and  with  no  opaque  shadows  — 
Transparent  corpuscles  of  Norris,  colorless  bodies 
found  in  the  blood,  supposed  to  be  decolorized  red  blood- 
corpuscles.— Transparent  gold  ocher.     See  ocher 

Transparent  lacquer,  leal£er,  soap.  See  the  nouns. 
—Transparent  ozid  of  chromium.  See  chrmniunh. 
=Sra.  1.  Bright,  limpid,  crystalline. 

11.  n.  A  costume  consisting  of  a  dress  of 
lace,  tulle,  gauze,  or  other  thin  fabric,  worn  over 
another  dress  of  rich  material.  This  fashion 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  about  1675. 
transparently  (trans-par'ent-li),  adv.  In  a 
transparent  manner ;  so  as  to  be  seen  through ; 
clearly. 

transparentness  (trans-par'ent-nes),  n.  The 
property  or  state  of  being  transparent ;  trans- 
parency; diaphaneity. 

transpasst  (trans-pas'),  ®.  [<ML.  transpassare, 
pass  over,  <L.  irons,  over,  +ML.j)a««are,pass: 
see  pass.  Cf.  trespass,  an  older  form  of  the 
same  word.]    I.  trans.  To  pass  ovpr. 

The  river  Hyphasis,  or,  as  Ptolemy  calleth  it,  Bipasis, 
was  Alexander's  non  ultra ;  which  yet  he  transpassed,  and 
set  up  altars  on  the  other  side. 

Gregory,  Motes  on  Scripture,  p.  75.    ILatham.) 
II.  intrans.  To  pass  by  or  away. 
Thy  form  and  flatter'd  hue. 
Which  shall  so  soon  transpass. 
Is  far  more  fair  than  is  thy  looking-glass. 

Daniel,  Description  of  Beauty. 


transpassaMe 

transpassablet  (tr4,n8-pa,s'anbl),  a.  [<  trans- 
pass  +  -able.}  Capable  of  being  transpassed. 
Imp.  Diet. 

transpatronizet  (trans -pa 'tron-iz),  v.  t.  [< 
trans-  +  patronize.'}  To  transfer  the  patronaee 
of.     [Rare.]  ^ 

As  to  tram-ptitronize  from  him 
To  you  mine  orphant  Muse. 
Warner,  Albion's  England,  Ix.,  To  Sir  Geo.  Carey. 

transpeciate  (tran-spe'shi-at),  v.  t.  [<  trans- 
+  species  +  -ate'^.1  To  transform  from  one 
species  to  another;  change  the  species  of. 

I  do  not  credit  .  .  .  that  the  devil  hath  power  to  tran- 
^peeictte  a  man  into  a  horse. 

Sir  T.  BroMM.Eeligio  Medici,  i  J  30. 
transpeciation  (tran-spe-shi-a'shon),  n.  [< 
transj^eciate  +  -joji.]  Transfoimation  of  one 
species  or  kind  into  another;  specifically,  in 
Uol.,  transmutation  of  species.  See  transrmi- 
tation,  \  (c),  and  transformism. 

First,  that  there  has  been  what  we  may  call  a  nisus  ol 
evolution  In  nature,  and,  secondly,  that  progressive  trans- 
tpeeiations  of  matter  have  been  events  of  it. 

MaudOey,  Body  and  Will,  p.  132. 

transperinseus  (trans-per-i-ne'us),  n. ;  pi.  trans- 
perinsei  (-i).  [NL.,  <  L.  trans,  across,  +  NL. 
perinxum,  q.  v.]  The  transverse  perineal  mus- 
cle ;  the  transversus  perinesi.     Cones,  1887. 

transperitoneal  (trfi,ns-per*i-t6-ne'al),  a.  [< 
trans-  +  peritoneal.']  Traversing  the  peritoneal 
cavity. 

transpicuous  (tran-spik'u-us),  a.  [=  It.  traspi- 
mo,  <  L.  as  if  *transpicuus,  <  transpicere,  see  or 
look  throwh,  <  trans,  through,  +  speeere,  look: 
see  spy.  Of.  conspicuous,  perspicuous.]  Trans- 
parent; pervious  to  the  sight. 

That  light. 
Sent  from  her  through  the  wide  transpicuous  air 
To  the  terrestrial  moon.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vlii.  141. 

transpierce  (trans-pers'),  v.  t;  pret.  and  pp. 
transpierced,  ppr.  transpiercing.  [<  F.  trans- 
percer;  as  trans-  +  pierce.]  To  pierce  through; 
penetrate ;  pass  through ;  transfix. 

He  saw  him  wounded  and  trans-pierced  with  Steele. 

Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  225. 
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1.  trans.  To  emit  through  the  exoretories  of 
the  skin  or  lungs;  send  off  in  vapor;  exhale. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  send  out  an  exhalation; 
exhale.     [Rare.] 

This,  that,  and  ev'ry  thicltet  doth  transpire 
More  sweet  than  storax  from  the  hallowed  Are. 
Herriek,  Apparition  of  his  Mistrease  Calling  him  to 

[Elizium. 

2.  To  pass  through  or  out  of  some  body,  as  an 
exhalation ;  specifically,  to  be  emitted  through 
the  exoretories  of  the  skin  or  lungs;  exhale; 
pass  off  from  the  body  in  vapor,  as  in  insensi- 
ble perspiration. 

What  [substance]  redounds,  Iranspiares 

Through  spirits  with  ease.  MUton,  P.  L.,  v.  438. 

They  [root-hairs]  abound  most  in  plants  inhabiting  diy 

places  and  in  those  which  transpire  freely.    Science,  V.  36. 

But  how  are  we  to  account,  In  a  mind  otherwise  sane, 

for  his  [Harrington's]  notion  that  his  thoughts  trans^red 

from  him,  and  took  the  shape  of  flies  or  bees? 

/.  D'Israai,  Amen,  of  lit.,  n.  385. 

3.  In  hot,  to  exhale  watery  vapor.  See  tran- 
spiration, 2.-4.  To  escape  from  secrecy;  be- 
come public  gradually;  come  to  light;  ooze 
out. 

To  tra-mpire,  ...  to  escape  from  secrecy  to  notice :  a 
sense  lately  innovated  from  Prance  without  necessity. 

Johnson,  Sict. 

^ '  So  the  whole  journal  traTispires  at  length  by  piecemeal. 

Lamb,  Last  Essays  of  Ella. 

There  is  no  den  in  the  wide  world  to  hide  a  rogue.  .  .  . 

Some  damning  circumstance  always  transpires. 

JEmerscm,  Compensation. 
5,  To  happen  or  come  to  pass;  occur.  [An 
erroneous  use.] 

The  penny-a/-linera  "  allude  "  in  cases  where  others  would 
"refer";  and,  in  their  dialect,  thinga"  transpire,"  and  only 
exceptionally  "talje  place." 

F.  Hall,  On  Adjectives  in  -able,  p.  16L 
transpiry  (trans'pi-ri),  n.     [<  transpire  +  -yS, 
Cf.  expiry.]   The  act  or  process  of  transpiring; 
transpiration.     [Rare.] 

On  this  belief  in  the  Constancy  of  Nature  are  based  .  .  . 
all  our  arrangements  from  day  to  day,  which  are  subject 
to  the  transpiry  of  facts  unknown  or  unforeseen  at  the 
time  when  these  arrangements  were  made. 

A.  Daniell,  Prin.  of  Physics,  Int.,  p.  3. 


I'hey  .  .  .  were  often  trans^erced,  horse  and  rider,  by  transplace  (trans-plas'),  v.  t. ;   pret.   and  pp, 


the  Moorish  darts,  impeding  the  progress  of  their  com- 
rades by  their  dying  struggles.       Irving,  Granada,  p.  91. 

transpinalis  (tran-spi-na'lis),  n.;  pi.  transpi- 
males  (-lez).  [NL.,  <  L.  trans,  across,  +  spina, 
spine:  see  spinalis.]  A  muscle  of  the  spine 
which  lies  between  successive  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  vertebrae ;  an  intertransverse  mus- 
cle. 

transpirable  (tr4n-spir'a-bl),  a.    [<  OF.  tran- 


transplaced,  ppr.  transpladng.  [<  OF.  trans- 
placer;  as  trans- +  place.]  1.  To  remove;  put 
in  a  new  place.     [Rare.] 

It  [an  obelisk]  .  .  .  was  transpUuxd  from  the  left  side 
of  the  Vatican  into  a  more  eminent  place. 

Bp.  WUkins,  Archimedes,  x. 

2.  To  cause  to  exchange  places.     [Rare.] 


Knight, 
Tncns^oce  not  their  proprieties,  and  confound  not  their  fi-ansnlaTif 
distinctions.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  31.     i^g   *^  /t  &  g- 

«p»raSte  =  Sp.  i!rajwplra6te  =  it.  <rflwpira6iZe;  as  transplant  (trans-plant');  «•  *.     [<  ME.  iraws-      -^  ■■■'■    ■ 
transpire  +  -able.]    Capable  of  transpiring,  or    plaunten,  <  OF.  (and  F.)  transplanter  =  Pr. 
of  being  transpired.,  transplantar  =  Sp.  trasplantar  =  Pg.  trans- 

transpiration  (tran-spi-ra'shon),  n.    [<  F.  tran-    plantar  =  It.  traspiantare,  <  LL.  transplantare, 

plant  in  another  place,  remove,  <  L.  <?•«»»,  over, 
+  plantare,  plant:  see  planf^.]  1.  To  plant 
anew  in  a  different  place. 

Every  foile  is 
Maade  tender  twyes  if  it  be  tran^laamted. 

Palladius,  Huabondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  51. 
Methods  of  transplawUng  trees, 
To  look  as  if  they  grew  there, 


transpontine 

transplantagSo;  as  transplant  +  -ation.]  1.  The 
act  of  transplanting  a  living  plant  or  shifting 
it  to  new  sou. 

Athenians  .  .  .  pretending  that  .  .  .  our  own  religion 
is  only  a  cutting  or  slip  from  theirs,  much  withered  and 
dwarfed  by  transplantation. 

Landor,  Imag.  Conv.,  Alcibiades  and  Xenophon. 

2.  The  removal  of  an  inhabitant  or  the  inhab- 
itants of  one  place  or  region  to  a  different  one 
for  residence ;  also,  the  persons  so  removed. 

Most  of  kingdoms  have  thoroughly  felt  the  calamities 
of  forcible  transplantoMons,  being  either  overwhelmed  by 
new  colonies  that  fell  upon  them,  or  driven,  as  one  wave 
is  driven  by  another,  to  seek  new  seats,  having  lost  their 
own.  Raleigh. 

For  of  the  ancient  Persians  there  are  few,  these  being 
the  posteritie  of  those  which  haue  beene  here  seated  by 
the  transplantations  of  Tamerlane  and  lamaeL 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  385. 

3.  In  swrg.,  the  removal  of  living  tissue  from 
one  part  of  the  body  to  another,  or  from  one 
individual  to  another,  to  supply  a  part  that  has 
been  lost  or  to  lessen  a  deformity,  as  in  the  Tali- 
acotian  operation. — 4.  A  pretended  method  of 
curing  any  disease  by  making  it  pass  from  the 
sick  person  to  another  person,  or  even  to  an 
animal  or  a  vegetable. 

A  cure  by  transplantoMmi,  performed  on  the  son  of  one 
that  was  wont  to  make  chymical  vessels  for  me. 

Boyle,  Works,  II.  167. 

transplanter  (trans-plan'tfer),  n.  [<  transplant 
+  -eri.]  1.  One  who  transplants. —  2.  In  gar- 
dening, a  hand-tool  for  lifting  and  transplant- 
ing small  plants  with  a  ball  of  earth  about  the 
roots.    It  con-  ^^  ^ 

sists  essentially  ^^^^^^.^^.^ 

of  two  pointed 
trowels  with 
long  handles, 
hinged  together 
like  scissors. 
3.  A  machine 
for  moving 
trees,    a  usual 

form  consists  of 
a  high-framed 
truck  fitted  with 
gearing  for  hoist- 
ing up  the  tree 
between  the 
wheels  from  a 
hole  previously 
dug  around  the 
roots,  and  lower- 
ing it  again  into 
anew  hole.  Also 
called  tree-re- 
mover.     E.    H. 


Transplanter,  3. 


Pg.  transpirm 


transpiracion. 
to  =  It, 


<  L.  as  if 
*transpiratioCn-),  <  *transpirare,  *transspirare, 
breathe  through,  transpire :  see  transpire.]  1. 
The  act  or  process  of  transpiring;  especially, 
exhalation  through  the  skin:  as,  the  transpira- 
tion of  obstructed  fluids. 

I  never  neede  other  powdering  to  my  hair,  .  .  .  which 
dos  certainely  greately  prejudice  transpiration  by  filling 
up  or  lying  heavy  upon  the  pores. 

Evelyn,  To  Doctor  Beale. 

2.  In  bot,  the  exhalation  of  watery  vapor  from 
the  surface  of  the  leaves  of  plants.  A  great  part 
of  the  water  which  serves  as  the  vehicle  of  the  nutritious 
substances  contained  in  the  sap  is  dispoaed  of  by  transpira- 
tion. When  thus  given  out  it  sometimes  appears  in  the 
form  of  extremely  small  drops  at  the  tip  of  the  leaf,  and 
especially  at  the  extremities  of  the  nerves.— Pulmonary 
transpiration,  the  exhalation  of  watery  vapor  from  the 
blood  circulating  through  the  lungs.  It  may  be  made  evi- 
dent by  breathing  on  a  cold  reflecting  surface.— Tran- 
spiration of  gases,  the  motion  of  gases  through  a  capil- 
1m7  tube  under  preaaure.  The  rate  of  motion  varies  with 
the  composition  of  the  gaa,  but  bears  a  constant  relation 
not  coinciding  with  denaity,  diffusion,  or  any  other  Imown 
property.  The  velocity  depends  not  simply  on  the  friction 
of  the  gas  againat  the  surface  of  the  tube,  but  much  more 
on  the  friction  of  the  gas-particlea  against  each  other,  and 
the  transfer  of  momentum  which  thus  resulta.  A  com- 
pariaon  of  the  velocity  of  transpiration  with  that  of  effu- 
sion haa  led  to  important  concluaions  in  regard  to  molec- 
ular magnitudes.— Transpiration  of  liquids,  the  mo- 
tion of  liquids  tlirough  minute  oriflcea  or  capillary  tubes 
under  pressure.  The  rates  of  such  motions  are  greatly  in- 
creased by  heat. 

transpiratory  (tran-spir'a-to-ri),  a.     [<  tran-  ,,.,..        i     rj.-  s 

spire  +  -at-ory.]   Of  or  pertaining  to  transpira-  transplantar  (trans-plan  tar),  a. 

.g^n;  transpi?ing;_exJling.    .         ,  .  ?ver,  +_^toto,  ftejole  of  tte  fool. :^^e^^^^^ 


plan'tiag),  n. 
[Verbal  n.  of 
transplant,v.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  removing  and  reset- 
ting, as  a  plant;  transplantation. 

So  far  aa  the  plant  is  concerned,  three  or  four  trans- 
plantings  are  better  than  one.  Science,  XIV.  364. 

3.  That  which  is  transplanted. 

Such  colonies  become  so  intimately  fused  with  others 

that  not  seldom  the  tran^lantings  from  them  turn  out 

Alien,  and  Neurol.,  X.  470. 


mipure. 

Tennyson,  Amphion.  transplcudency  (tran-splen'den-si),  n.  [<  tran- 

2.  In  general,  to  remove  from  one  place  to  an-    splenden(t)  -I-  -cy.]    Superemiiient  splendor. 

other;  especially,  to  remove  and  establish  for        The  supernatural  and  unimitable^ranspJemiencj/ of  the 

residence  in  another  place.  Divine  preaenca  .  ,.,  ,        .    x^^  ,  x_  .. 

„,  . .  i   ,.     T.         J  Twn.  J..J,        .  iJr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against  Idolatry,  ii. 

Thesecautionsaretobeobserved: . . .  Thatif  any«ron«-  ijj.,j„  i,jx 

plant  themselves  into  plantations  abroad  who  are  l^uown  transplendent   (tran-splen  dent),  a. 


transpire  (trta-lpir'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tran-    tar.]    Situated  transversely  in  the  sole  of  the 
KirtiiH^ue  V  ^ F._.  /.^     |.^p^  transpirer  =  Sv.    foot;  lying  across  the  planta:  as,  a  transplan- 


[<  trans- 
+  splendent.]  Resplendent  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. 

The  clear  cryatal,  the  bright  transplendent  glass. 
Doth  not  bewray  the  colours  hid,  which  underneath  it  has. 
Wyatt,  Complaint  of  the  Absence  of  his  Love. 

transplendently  (tran-splen'dent-li),  adv.  In 
a  transplendent  maimer;  with" extreme  splen- 
dor. 

The  divinity,  with  all  Its  adorable  attributea,  la  hypo- 
statically,  vitally,  and  transplendently  residing  in  thia  hu- 
manity of  Chriat. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  againat  Idolatry,  iL 

transpleural  (trans-plo'ral),  a.  [<  trans-  + 
pleural.]    Traversing  the  pleural  cavity. 

transponibility  (trans-po-ni-bil'i-ti),  n.  Capa- 
bility of  being  transposed  without  violation  of 
an  assumed  condition. 
Lowell,  Biglow  Papera,  2d  ser.,  iii.  transponible(trans-p6'ni-bl),a.  Transposable. 
[<  L.  trans,  transpontine  (trans-pon'tin),  a.  [=  F.  trans- 
pontin  =  Sp.  traspontino,  <  L.  trans,  beyond, 
-t-  pons  (pont-),  a  bridge:  see  pons,  pontine^] 
Situated  or  existing  across  or  beyond  a  bridge ; 
specifically,  belonging  to  the  part  of  London 
lying  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames :  ap- 
plied to  the  Surrey  and  Victoria  theaters,  at 


schiamatica,  outlaws,  or  criminal  persons,  that  they  be  sent 
for  back  upon  the  flrst  notice ;  such  persons  are  not  fit  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  colony. 

Bacon,  Advice  to  Vllliers,  vii. 

That  we  may  enjoy  our  consciences  in  point  of  God's 
worship:  the  main  end  of  transplanting  ourselves  into 
these  remote  comers  of  the  earth. 

N.  Morton,  New  England's  Memorial,  App.,  p.  418. 

He  prospered  at  the  rate  of  hia  own  wishes,  being  trans- 
planted out  of  hia  cold  barren  dioceae  of  St.  David's  into 
a  warmer  climate.  Clarendon. 

8.  In  surg.,  to  transfer  from  one  part  of  the 
body  or  from  one  person  to  another.  See  trans- 
plantation, 3. 
transplantable  (trans-plan'ta-bl),  a.  [<  trans- 
plant +  -able.]  That  can  or  may  be  trans- 
planted. 

A  transplantable  an'  thrifty  fem'ly-tree. 


transpontine 

■which  cheap  melodrama  was  formerly  popular, 
and  hence,  in  London  theatrical  parlance,  to 
any  play  of  a  cheap,  melodramatic  character. 

The  incidents  are  melodramatic,  and  tlie  comic  charac- 
ters are  of  the  true  trampoiiline  race. 

Athensmm,  No.  S086,  p.  793. 
Calls  from  trampontine  and  barbaric  regions  came  fast 
upon  him  [0.  W.  Holmes,  in  Boston,  Massachusetts]  as 
his  popularity  grew. 

E.  C.  Stedman,  The  Century,  XXIX.  506. 

transport  (tr&ns-port'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  transportmi, 

<  OF.  (and  F.)  transporter  =  Pr.  Sp.  transpor- 

tar,  trasportar  =  Pg.  transportar  =  It.  traspor- 

tare,  <  L.  transportare,  carry  over  or  across,  < 

trans,  over,  +  portare,  carry:  see  2}ortK'i     1. 

To  convey  from  one  place  to  another;  transfer. 

The  kyng,  gredy  of  comune  slaughter,  caste  hym  to  tnim- 

prnien  [var.  transpmr]  upon  al  the  ordre  of  the  senat  the 

gilt  of  his  real  majeste.        Chaucer,  Boethius,  i.  prose  4. 

Her  ashes  .  .  . 

Tra-nsported  shall  be  at  high  festivals 
Before  the  kings  and  queens  of  France. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  i.  6.  26. 
The  bee  transports  the  fertilizing  meal 
From  flow'r  to  flow'r.  Cowper,  Task,  iiu  538. 

It  is  easy  to  realize  the  enormous  floating  and  trans- 
porting power  of  such  great  bodies  of  ice. 

Prestimch,  Geology,  i.  186. 
2t.  To  transform ;  alter. 

And  in  to  sorow  transport  our  gladnesse. 
Our  huge  uigour  to  f  eblesse  this  instance. 
Our  plesire  into  dieplesance  expresse. 
Our  lull  good  fortune  into  gret  misc[h]ance. 

iJom.  of  Partenap  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3739. 

3t.  To  remove  from  this  world;  kill:  a  euphem- 
istic use. 

He  cannot  be  heard  of.    Out  of  doubt  he  is  transported. 
Sfto*.,  M.  N.  D.,  iv.  2.  4. 

4.  To  carry  into  banishment,  as  a  criminal  to 
a  penal  colony;  carry  beyond  seas. 

But  we  generally  make  a  shift  to  return  after  being 
transported,  and  are  ten  times  greater  rogues  than  before, 
and  much  more  cunning. 

Sw^,  Last  Speech  of  Bbenezer  Elliston. 

And  never  mind  what  Felix  says,  for  he 's  so  masterful 
he'd  stay  in  prison  and  be  transported  whether  or  no,  only 
to  have  his  own  way.       George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xxxvili. 

5.  To  carry  away  by  strong  emotion,  as  joy  or 
anger;  carry  out  of  one's  self;  render  beside 
one's  self. 

The  hearts  of  men,  .  .  . 

Tranxparted  with  celestiall  desyre 

Of  those  faire  formes,  may  lift  themselves  up  hyer. 

Spenser,  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Beauty,  1. 18. 

Oh,  my  joys ! 
Whither  will  you  transport  me? 
Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  ot  Burning  Pestle,  iii.  1. 

transport  (trans'port),  n.  [<  F.  transport  =  Sp. 
transporte,  trasporte  =  Fg.  transporte;  from  the 
verb.]  1.  Transportation;  carriage;  convey- 
ance. 

The.KomanB  .  .  .  stipulated  with  the  Carthaginians  to 
furnish  them  with  ships  both  for  transport  and  war. 

ArTyuthnot,  Ancient  Coins,  p.  239. 

The  tran^sport  of  blocks  by  ice  in  rivers  of  cold  climates 

has  often  been  described.  Preslwich,  Geology,  i.  190. 

St.  Transformation;  alteration. 

Many  are  now  poor  wandering  beggars  .  .  .  who  are  de- 
scended of  the  blood  and  lineage  of  gi-eat  kings  and  em- 
perors, occasioned  ...  by  the  transport  and  revolutions 
of  kingdoms  and  empires.     Urqukart,  tr.  of  Eabelais,  i.  2. 

3.  A  ship  or  vessel  employed  by  government 
for  carrying  soldiers,  warlike  stores,  or  provi- 
sions from  one  place  to  another,  or  to  convey 
convicts  to  the  place  of  their  destination. 

Grant  organized  an  expedition  to  counteract  this  design, 
and  on  the  evening  of  November  6  left  Cairo  with  about 
3000  men  on  traii^orts,  under  convoy  of  2  gun-boats,  and 
steamed  down  the  river.  The  Century,  XXXVI.  575. 

4.  A  convict  transported  or  sentenced  to  exile. 
If  he  had  been  a  tranxpiyrt  he  could  not  have  been  treated 

worse.  Hetold  his  fatherthat  he  was  driving  him  on  the 
road  to  transportation. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  470. 

5.  Vehement  emotion ;  passion;  rapture;  eo- 
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2.  Involving  transportation;  subjecting  to 
transportation. 

The  statute  7  Geo.  II.  c.  21 .  .  .  makes  it  a  felony  (trans- 
portable for  seven  years)  unlawfully  and  maliciously  to  as- 
sault another  with  any  offensive  weapon  or  instrument, 
.  .  .  with  a  felonious  intent  to  rob. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  IV.  xvii. 

transportaget  (trans-por'taj),  n.  [<  transport 
+  -age.']    Transportation.. ' 

Here  be  my  keyes,  my  trunks  take  to  thy  charge ; 
Such  gold  fit  for  tran^aortage  as  I  have 
He  beare  along. 
Eeywood,  Fair  Slaid  of  the  West  (Works,  ed.  1874,  II.  273). 

transportal  (trans-por'tal),  n.  [<  transport  + 
-al.]  The  act  of  removal  from  one  locality  to 
another;  transportation. 

The  relative  length  of  these  organs  [pistils  and  stamens] 
is  an  adaptation  for  the  safe  transportal  by  insects  of  the 
pollen  from  the  one  form  to  the  other. 

Darwin,  Different  Forms  of  Flowers,  p.  253. 

transportancet  (trans-por'taus),  «.  [<  trans- 
port +  -ance.]    Conveyance. 

O,  be  thou  my  Charon, 
And  give  me  swift  transportance  to  those  fields 
Where  I  may  wallow  in  the  lily-beds 
Proposed  for  the  deserver! 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iii.  2.  12. 

transportantt  (trans-por'tant),  a.  [<  transport 
+  -ant.]     Transporting;  ravishing. 

So  rapturous  a  joy,  and  trantportant  love. 
l>r.  H.  Mare,  Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  227.    (Latham.) 

transportation  (trans-por-ta'shon),  n.  [<  F. 
transportation  =  Pr.  trarisportacw  =  Sp.  trans- 
portadon,  trasporta&on  =  Pg.  transportagSo  = 
it.  trasportazione,  <  L.  transportatio(n-),  a  re- 
moving, transporting,  <  transportare,  pp.  trans- 
portatus,  remove,  transport :  see  transport.]  1 . 
The  act  of  transporting,  or  conveying  from  one 
place  to  another,  or  the  state  of  being  so  trans- 
ported; carriage;  conveyance;  transmission. 

There  may  be  trajisportatton  and  isolation  of  very  small 
fragments  of  a  very  variable  species. 

Amer.  Jour,  Sci.,  XL.  9. 

2.  The  removal  or  banishment,  for  a  specified 
term,  of  a  convict  to  a  penal  settlement  in  an- 
other country.  The  transportation  of  persons  convict- 
ed of  crime  prevails  in  France  and  Russia,  but  in  Great 
Britain  it  is  now  superseded  by  penal  servitude.    See 


In  the  afternoone  I  went  againe  with  my  Wife  to  the 
Dutchess  of  Newcastle,  who  receiv'd  her  in  a  kind  of  trans- 
port, suitable  to  her  extravagant  humour  and  dresse. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  April  27, 1667. 
1  broke  open  my  letter  in  a  trarisport  of  joy. 

Addison,  A  Friend  of  Mankind. 
Transport  screw,  see  screws. 
transportability  (trans-por-ta-bil'i-ti),  n.  [< 
transportable  -\-  -ity  (see  -biUty).]  The  charac- 
ter of  being  transportable ;  the  capacity  of  be- 
ing transported. 
transportable  (trans-p6r'ta-bl),  a.  [=  P.  trans- 
portable =  It.  trasportabile ;  as  transport  + 
-able.]     1.  Capable  of  being  transported. 

The  direct  result  of  a  union  of  two  or  more  distinct  pro- 
toplasmic masses,  in  plant  life,  is  a  condensed,  inactive, 
and  transportable  condition  ot  the  life  of  the  species — that 
is,  a  seed  or  spore.  Amer.  Nat,,  June,  1890^  p.  677. 


3.  Transport;  ecstasy;  rapture. 

She  did  bite  her  lips  in  pronouncing  the  words  softly  to 
herself ;  sometimes  she  would  smile,  and  her  eyes  would 
sparkle  with  a  sudden  transportaUon. 

History  qf  Frandon  (1655).    (Nares.) 
All  pleasures  that  affect  the  body  must  needs  weary, 
because  they  transport ;  and  all  transportation  is  a  vio- 
lence, and  no  violence  can  be  lasting. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  211. 

4.  Means  of  transporting,  as  wagons  or  other 
vehicles;  also,  the  cost  of  traveSng.     [U.  S.] 

A  lot  of  miscellaneous  transportaUon,  composed  of  rid- 
ing-horses, ambulances,  and  other  vehicles,  which,  over 
roads  rendered  almost  impassable  by  mud,  made  their 
progress  to  the  last  degree  vexatious  and  toilsome. 

The  CerOury,  XXXTX.  684. 

Transportation  of  a  Cblircll,  in  Scottish  eccles.  law,  the 
erection  of  a  parish  church  in  a  different  part  of  the  par- 
ish from  that  in  which  the  church  formerly  stood. 

TraTisportation  of  the  church  to  another  part  of  the  par- 
ish requires  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Teinds,  but  not 
a  mere  variation  of  its  site. 

W.  Hair,  Digest  of  Church  Laws,  p.  284. 

transportedlyt  (trans-p6r'ted-li),  adv.  In  a 
transported  manner;  especially,  in  a  state  of 
rapture. 

If  we  had  for  God  but  half  as  much  love  as  we  ought, 
or  even  pretend  to  have,  we  could  not  but  frequent^  (if 
not  transportedly)  entertain  our  selves  with  his  leaves, 
which  .  ,  .  are  at  once  his  writings  and  his  pictures. 

Boyle,  Works,  II.  317. 

transportedness  (trans-por'ted-nes),  n.  The 
condition  of  being  transported;  the  state  of 
being  beside  one's  self,  as  with  anger,  joy,  or 
some  other  emotion. 

That  we  who  are  old  men.  Christian  philosophers  and 
divines,  should  have  so  little  government  of  ourselves,  as 
to  be  puffed  lip  with  those  poor  accessions  of  titular  re- 
spects, which  those  who  are  really  and  hereditarily  pos- 
sessed of  can  wield  without  any  such  taint  or  suspicion 
of  transportedness  !  Bp.  Hall,  Works,  Vni.  488. 

transportee  (trans-por-te'),  n.  One  who  has 
been  transported;  a  convict.     [Australia.] 

transporter  (trans-por'tfer),  n.  [<  transport  + 
-eri.]  One  who  or  that  which  transports  or 
removes. 

What  shall  become  of  that  unspeakably  rich  transporter 
who  carries  out  men  and  money,  .  .  .  and  brings  home 
gauds  and  puppets?  Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  IL  571. 

transporting  (trans-por'ting),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of 
transport,  v.]  Ravishing  with  delight ;  bearing 
away  the  soul  in  pleasure ;  ecstatic. 

The  picture  which  affects  the  human  mind  with  the 
most  lively  and  transporting  touches  is  the  sense  that  we 
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act  in  the  eye  of  infinite  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness, 
that  will  crown  our  endeavours  here  with  happiness  here- 
after. TiUotson. 

transportingly  (trans-p6r'ting-li),  adv.  In  a 
transporting  manner ;  ravishingly. 

transportivet  (trtas-por'tiv),  a.  [<  transport 
+  -ive.]    Passionate;  excessive. 

It  is  the  voice  of  transporUve  fury,  "I  cannot  moderate 
my  anger."  Bev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  IL  315. 

transportmentt  (trans-port'ment),  n.     [<  OF. 
transportement,  <  <ra«sporie>',' transport:   see 
transport.]     1.  The  act  of  transporting,  or  the 
state  of  being  transported;  transference. 
Are  not  you  he,  when  your  fellow-passengers, 
Your  last  transportment,  being  assail'd  by  a  galley, 
Hid  yourself  i'  the  cabin? 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Queen  of  Corinth,  iv.  1. 

2.  Passion;  anger. 

There  he  attack'd  me 
With  such  transportment  the  whole  town  had  rung  on 't 
Had  I  not  run  away.  Digby,  Elvira,  iv.    (Davies.) 

transport-rider  (tr&ns'port-ri'''d6r),  «.  A  car- 
rier.    [South  Africa.] 

I  hired  myself  to  drive  one  of  a  traji^port-rider^s  wag- 
ons. Olive  Schreiner,  Story  of  an  African  Farm,  iL  IL 

transport-ship  (trans'port-ship),  n.  A  ship  or 
other  vessel  employed  in  conveying  soldiers, 
military  stores,  or  convicts ;  a  transport. 

transport-vessel  (tran8'port-ves"el),  n.  Same 
as  transport-ship. 

transposable  (trans-po'za-bl),  a.  [<  transpose 
+  -able.]  Capable  of  being  transposed.  Imp. 
Diet. 

transposal  (trans-po'zal),  n.  [<  transpose  + 
-al.]  The  act  of  transposing,  or  the  state  of 
being  transposed ;  transposition.  Swift,  Tale 
of  a  Tub,  Pref. 

transpose  (tr4ns-poz'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  trans- 
posed, ppr.  transposing.  [<  ME.  transposen,  < 
OP.  (and  P.)  transposer,  transpose;  of.  Sp. 
transponer,  trasponer  =  Pg.  traspor  =  It.  tras- 
ponere,  trasporre,  <  L.  transponere,  set  over, 
remove,  <  trans,  over,  +  ponere,  place :  see  po- 
nent  and  pose2.]  Xf.  To  remove  to  a  different 
place;  transfer;  transport. 

So  many  other  nations  of  the  world  haue  beene  trans- 
posed and  forced  to  file  from  one  region  to  another 
Verstegan,  Best,  of  Decayed  Intelligence  (ed.  1628),  p.  43. 
Bethink  you  of  a  place 
You  may  transpose  her. 

Shirley,  Maid's  Bevenge,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  cause  (two  or,  less  frequently,  more  ob- 
jects) to  change  places. 

"  This  infant  was  called  John  Little,"  quoth  he ; 

"Which  name  shall  be  changed  anon ; 
The  words  well  transpose;  so,  wherever  he  goes, 

His  name  shall  be  call'd  Little  John." 
Bobin  Hood  and  Little  John  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  222). 

3.  In  alg.,  to  bring,  as  any  term  of  an  equa- 
tion, over  from  one  side  to  the  other  side.  See 
transposition,  2. — 4.  In  rhet.,  to  change  the 
usual  order  of  (words). — 5.  In  music,  to  alter 
the  tonality  of  (a  piece  or  passage)  from  a  given 
tonality,  either  in  performance  or  in  transcrip- 
tion.   See  transposiUon,  4. — 6t.  To  transform. 

That  which  you  are  my  thoughts  cannot  transpose; 
Angels  are  bright  still,  though  the  brightest  fell. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3.  21. 
Inference  of  transposed  quantity.  See  inference.— 
Transposed  quantity.    See  guantOy. 

transposet  (trans-poz'),  n.  [<  transpose,  v.] 
Transposition. 

This  man  was  very  perfit  and  fortunate  in  these  trans- 
poses. Pvltenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  ii.  (canceled 

(pages).    (Davies.) 

transposer  (trans-po'ser),  rt.  [<  transpose  + 
-ej'i.]    One  who  transposes.    Imp.  Diet. 

transposing  ftrtas-po  zing),  p.  a.  Serving  to 
transpose;  effecting  transposition Transpos- 
ing instnuneiit,amusical  instrument  which  is  construct- 
ed or  adjusted  to  be  played  in  a  given  tonality,  as  a  E-flat 
clailnet,  but  the  music  for  which  is  customarily  written 
In  another  tonality,  usually  that  of  C.  Music  for  various 
instruments — mostly  wind-instruments,  such  as  clarinets, 
trumpets,  horns,  etc.,  and  also  double  basses  and  tyropani 
—  is  habitually  thus  written.  The  name  is  more  or  less 
deceptive,  since  all  that  is  meant  by  writing  such  music 
nominally  in  the  key  (tonality)  of  C  is  that  the  desired 
tones  have  certain  tonal  relations— that  is,  are  definitely 
related  to  a  key-note,  the  pitch  of  that  key-note  being  fl*ed 
by  the  construction  or  the  adjustment  of  the  instrument. 
Accordingly,  a  generalized  notation,  like  that  of  the  tonic 
sol-fa  system,  is  more  appropriate,  in  which  the  tonal  re- 
lations are  indicated  irrespective  of  the  absolute  pitch  of 
the  key-note.— Transposing  pianoforte,  a  pianoforte 
on  which  transposition  can  be  effected  by  purely  mechan- 
ical means.  In  some  cases  the  strings  are  moved  without 
disturbing  the  keyboard ;  in  some  the  keyboard  is  shifted 
bodily,  and  in  some  the  keyboard  is  made  in  duplicate, 
the  upper  digitals  being  movable  over  the  lower.  One  of 
the  last-mentioned  devices  is  called  transposite-ur.  Trans- 
posing organs,  harpsichords,  etc.,  have  also  been  made. — 
Transposing  scale.    See  model ,  7  (a)  (l). 

transposition (tr&ns-po-zish'on),  n.  [<  P.  trans- 
position =  Pr.  transposiiio  ="Sp.  transpnsirimi. 


transrotatory  (trtos-ro'ta-to-ri),  a.  [<  trans- 
+  rotatory^  Passing  through  a  set  of  objects 
in  regular  order  from  first  to  last,  and  then 
from  the  last  to  the  first  with  a  reversal  of  the 
sign  or  position,  and  then  through  the  whole 
set  each  being  so  reversed,  until  finally  from 
the  last  reversed  passage  is  made  to  the  first 
direct. 

Same  as 
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trasposicion  =  Pg.  trasposiqSo  =  It.  trasposi- 
eione,  <  LL.  transposiUo{n-),  <  li.  transponere, 
pp.  transpositus,  transTpoae :  see  transpose.']  1. 
The  act  of  transposing;  a  putting  of  each  of 
two  things  in  the  place  before  occupied  by  the 
other;  less  frequently,  a  change  in  the  order 
of  more  than  two  things ;  also,  the  state  of  be- 
ing transposed,  or  reciprocally  changed  in  place. 

—  2.  In  alg.,  the  bringing  over  of  any  term  or  transsection  (trans 's6k"shon) 
terms  of  an  equation  from  one  side  to  the  other  cross-section. 
side.  This  ia  done  b^  changing  the  sign  of  every  term  so  traussepulchral  (tr&us-se-pul'kral),  a.  [<  L. 
transposed,  the  operation  being  in  effect  the  adding  of  the  trans,  beyond,  +  sermlorum,  sepuleher,  +  -al.] 
term  with  its  sign  reversed  to  both  sides  of  the  equation.  ■Roino'  'ho^vrmrl  t>ia +nry.>>  •  T>na+ mnrtBTn  •  nost- 
Ifa  +  a;  =  6  +  c,thenbytran8positlonwegeta;  =  6  +  c-(»,  f^^°S  Oeyond  the  tomb,  post-mortem,  posi; 
<xx-b  =  c-a,ovx  +  a-e  =  b,  etc.  burnous.     [Recent.] 

3.  In  rliet.  and  gram.,  a  change  of  the  usual  transshape(trans-slxap' ),«•*■  i^sotranshape; 
order  of  words  in  a  sentence;  words  changed  <  trans-  +  shape.]  To  change  into  another 
from  their  ordinary  arrangement  for  the  sake    shape  or  form;  transform. 

"  tran».«ftape  thy  particular  virtues. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  v.  1. 172. 
Suppose  him 
Trans-ihap'd  into  an  angel. 

Beau,  ami  Fl.,  Laws  of  Candy,  iv.  1. 

To  interchange 


Thus  did  she 


of  effect, 

We  have  deprived  ourselves  of  that  liberty  of  tram- 
position  in  the  arrangement  of  words  which  the  ancient 
languages  enjoyed.  B.  BlaiVy  Rhetoric,  viii. 

4.  In  music,  the  act,  process,  or  result  of  alter- 
ing the  tonality  of  a  piece  or  passage  from  a  transstaift  (trans-shift'),  "•  *■ 
given  tonality,  either  in  performance  or  in    or  transpose.     [Rare.] 
transcription.    Transposition  in  itself  involves  only  a  i  ging  of  tjmea  tramshifling ;  and  I  write 
change  of  key-note  and  a  uniform  shift  of  pitch  upward  or  hqw  roses  first  came  red,  and  lilies  white, 
downward ;  but  such  a  change  may  also  involve  more  or  Eerrvik,  Hesperldes,  Arg.,  L  9. 
less  serious  collateral  changes.     In  purely  vocal  music                                        ,  .    ,,  „  j         ?  ■ 
Blight  transpositions  are  practically  immaterial,  and  con-  transship  (trans-ship  ),  V.  t.    bame  as  tranship. 
sideiable  ones  are  only  noticeable  because  they  change  transshipment  (trans-ship'ment),  n.    Same  as 
the  ease  or  the  method  in  which  given  tones  are  produced,      frnnvhinment 

Transposition  in  Instrumental  music,  however,  usually     "'"""""V"""""  .  i._/-      n\„        r/T 

involves  somewhat  radical  changes  In  the  mechanism  of  transtemporal  (trans-tem  po-rai;,  a.  ys  ^■ 
performance,  as  in  fingering,  stopping,  etc.;  and  these  trans,  across,  +  tempora,  temples:  see  tempo- 
changes  often  involve  also  extensive  changes  in  the  ordi-  ral^.]  Traversing  the  temporal  lobe  of  the 
nary  staff-notation.  Musically  such  mechanical  or  graiphio  j^  •  noting  an  inconstant  fissure.  S.  G. 
changes  are  merely  nommal  and  fictitious,  though  they  ^.{T  rx?  .  f  n 
often  appear  to  have  considerable  importance.  yytlaer.     |_Keeeni.j  m       r,  ii, 

5.  In  metJ.,  same  as  TOetatftesJs,  2.— Transposition  transtimet  (tr&ns-tim  ),  v.  t.    To  change  the 
of  the  viaeera,  a  condition  in  which  the  organs  within    time  of.     [Rare.] 


the  abdomen  and  thorax  are  situated  on  the  side  opposite 
to  that  which  they  normally  occupy,  the  liver  being  on 
the  left  side,  the  spleen  on  the  right,  etc. 
iiTanspositional  (trans-po-zish'on-al),  a.  [< 
transposition  +  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  trans- 
position; also,  of  the  nature  of  transposition; 
transpositive. 

The  most  strilcing  and  most  off  ensive  error  in  pronnncia. 
tion  among  the  Londoners,  I  confess,  lies  in  the  transpo- 
titional  use  of  the  letters  w  and  v,  ever  to  be  heard  when 
there  is  any  possibility  of  inverting  them.  Thus  they  al- 
ways say  "weal "for  "veal,"  "vioked"for  "wicked.' 

Pegge,  Anecdotes  of  the  Eng.  Lang. 

transpositive  (trans-poz'i-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  trans- 
positif;  as  transpose  +  -it-ive.]  Of  the  nature 
of  transposition;  made  by  transposing;  con- 
sisting in  transposition. 

The  Trench  language  is  ...  the  most  determinate  in  the 
order  of  its  words.  .  .  .  The  Italian  retains  the  most  of  the 
ancient  trangpotttive  character.       ff.  Blair,  Rhetoric,  vii. 

transpositively  (trans-poz'i-tiv-li),  adv.  By 
transposition;  in  a  transpositional  manner. 
Stormonth.  . 

transpositor  (trans-poz'i-tor),  «.  [<  L.  as  it 
"transpositor,  <  transponere,  transpose:  see 
transpose.]  One  who  transposes ;  a  transposer. 
Lmdor.    {Imp.  Diet.) 

transprint  (trans-print'),  v.  t.  [<  trans-  + 
print.]  To  print  in  the  wrong  place ;  transter 
to  the  wrong  place  in  printing.  Imp.  Diet. 
[Bare.]  , 

transprocess  (trans-pros'es),  n.  [<  trans-  + 
process.]  A  transverse  process  of  a  vertebra , 
a  diapophysis.     Coues.     [Recent.] 

transprojection   (trans-pro-jek'shon),  «■. 
persp.,  a  perspective  projection  in  which  the 
point  of  sight  lies  between  the  natural  object 
and  the  projection. 

transproset  (trans-proz'  ),v.  [<  trans-  +  prose.] 
To  change  from  verse  into  prose.  The  BucMng- 
ham  quotation  (of  date  1671)follows  and  anf,e8on'°' ™f 
given  under  tramverse,  v.  t,  2 ;  and  Marvell's  tatle  .s  evi- 


To  transplace  or  tramtime  a  stated  Institution  of  Christ 
without  his  direction,  I  think  is  to  destroy  it. 
•  Hr.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  16. 

transubstantiate  (tran-sub-stan'shi-at),  V.  t. ; 
pret.  and  pp.  transubstanUated,  ppr.  transub- 
stantiating.  [<  ML.  transuhstantiatiis,  trans- 
suistanUatus,  pp.  of  transuhstantiare,  transsub- 
stanUare  (>  It.  transustanziare,  trasustamiare  = 
Sp.  transustanciar  =  Pg.  transsubstandar  =  Pr. 
transsustanciar  =  F.  transsubstantier),  change 
into  another  substance,  <  L.  trans,  over,  +  sub- 
■«to»«ja,  substance:  see  substance.]  1.  To  change 
from  one  substance  to  another. 

0  self-traitor,  I  do  bring 
The  spider  love  which  tratmibetanMates  all, 
And  can  convert  manna  to  gall.  Donne. 


Now  the  Stomach  .  .  .  hath  a  chymical  kind  of  Virtue 
.  .  to  tranmiatantiate  Fish  and  Fruits  into  Flesh  within 

and  about  us.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  31. 

Memory  and  imagination  [in  Dante]  transi^starMated 

the  woman  of  flesh  and  blood  into  a  holy  ideal. 

LaweU,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  26. 

2.  Specifically,  in  theol.,  to  change  from  bread 
and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ : 
said  of  the  elements  in  the  euoharist.  See 
transubstantiatton. 

Expounding  "  This  is  my  body,"  that  is  to  say.  this  is 
converted  and  turned  into  my  body,  and  this  bread  is  tran- 
s«!is«(m«iote(J  into  my  body.      ,    ,  ^  ^    ,      _     , 
Tyndcde,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (ed.  Parker  Soc),  p.  244. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  a 

believer  in  a  real,  but  not  in  a  transubstantiated  presence. 

Ellisfs  Letters,  p.  269,  note. 


transvase 

substantiation  the  sacrament  itself  be  first  possessed  with 
Christ,  or  no?  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  67. 

The  change  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread  into 
the  body,  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  the  blood 
[of  Christ],  only  the  appearances  of  bread  and  wine  remain- 
ing ;  which  change  the  Catholic  Church  most  fitly  calls 
transubstantiation. 

Canons  and  Decrees  qf  the  Council  of  Trent  (trans.),  quoted 
[in  Rom.  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  314. 

transubstantiationalist  (tran-sub-stan-shi-a'- 
shon-al-ist),  n.  [<  transubstantiation  +  -al-ist.] 
Saine'as  transubstantiator.     [Rare.] 

Making  it  ["An't  please  the  pyx"]  equivalent  to  "Deo 
volente"  in  the  minds  of  tranxiJiJb^anMationdtists. 

N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  IX.  149. 

transubstantiator  (tran-sub-stan'sH-a-tgr),  n. 
[<  transubstantiate  +  -or^.]  One  who  accepts 
or  maintains  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion.    [Rare.] 

transudate  (tran-sii'dat),  n.  Same  as  transu- 
dation, 2  (6). 

transudation  (tran-su-da'shgn),  ri.  [<  transude 
+  -ation.]  The  act  or  process  of  transuding; 
the  process  of  oozing  through  the  pores  of  a 
substance.  Specifically,  in  med.:  (a)  The  passage  of 
fiuid  through  the  pores  of  any  membrane  or  wall  of  a  cav- 
ity ;  endosmosis  or  exoamosis.  (6)  The  liquid  thus  tran- 
suded, especially  into  a  cavity.    Also  transudate. 

transudatory  (tran-sti'da-td-ri),  a.  [<  transude 
+  -at-or^.]    Passing  by  transudation. 

transude  (tran-stid'),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tran- 
suded, ppr.  tramsuding.  [<  F.  transsuder  =  Pr. 
trassuzar,  trassuar  =  Sp.  trasudar  =  Pg.  trans- 
sudar  =  It.  trasudare,  <  Mh.*transsiidare,  sweat 
through,  <  L.  <ra»«,  through,  -1-  sudare,  sweat: 
see  sudation.]  To  pass  or  ooze  through  the 
pores  or  interstices  of  a  membrane  or  other 
permeable  substance,  as  afl.uid  {transpire  being 
commonly  said  of  gases  or  vapors). 

The  nutritious  fiuid  .  .  .  transudes  through  the  walls 
of  the  alimentary  cavity,  and  passes  into  the  blood  con- 
tained in  the  blood-vessels  which  surround  It. 

Huxley,  Biology,  xL 

transumet  (tran-siim'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tran- 
sumed,  ppr.  transuming.  [CLL.  transumere, 
transsumere,  take  over,  adopt,  assume,  <  L. 
trans,  over,  +  swmere,  take :  see  sumpt.  Of.  as- 
sume, consume,  desume.]  1.  To  take  from  one 
to  another;  convert.     [Rare.] 

That  we  may  live,  revive  his  death. 
With  a  well-blessed  bread  and  wine 
Transum'd,  and  taught  to  turn  divine. 

Craskaw,  Hymn  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

2.  To  copy  or  transcribe.  Salliwell. 
transumpti  (tran-sumpf ),  n.  [<  OF.  transwmpt, 
<  ML.  transumptum,  a  copy,  neut.  of  LL.  tran,- 
sumptus,  pp.  of  transumere,  take  over,  assume, 
ML.  transcribe :  see  transume.]  A  copy  of  a 
writing  or  exempUfieation  of  a  record.  [Obso- 
lete or  archaic] 

The  pretended  original  breve  was  produced,  and  a  tran- 
sumpt  or  copy  thereof  oif  ered  them. 

Lord  Herbert,  Hist.  Hen.  VIII.,  p.  226. 

The  transumpt  of  a  Papal  Breve,  three  years  old,  was 
exhibited  by  Stokesley. 

£.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  iii. 


Action  of  transumpt,  in  Scots  law,  an  action  compe- 
tent to  any  one  having  a  partial  interest  in  a  writing,  or 
immediate  use  for  it,  to  support  his  titles  or  defenses  in 
other  actions,  directed  against  the  custodier  of  the  writ- 
ing, calling  upon  him  to  exhibit  it,  in  order  that  a  copy  or 
transumpt  of  it  may  be  made  and  delivered  to  the  pursuer. 
Imp.  Diet 
transumption  (tran-sump'shon),  n.  [<  L.  tran- 
sumptio(n-),  a  taking  of  one  tiling  from  another 
(see  transumpt), <  (LL.)  transumere,  take  over: 
see  transume.]  The  act  of  taking  from  one 
place  to  another.    Imp.  Diet. 


dently  a  fanciful  adaptation  of  the  Passage  in  "The  Re- 
hearsal."  The  Dryden  quotation  is  »"  aUp^}?"  *°,f '5.*3 
Settle's  Bivingto  his  poem  upon  Dryden's  "Absalom  ajd 
Ach  tophel" (|^ti.)the  title k "Achitophel rr<m«pmed." 
The  uses  of  tfie  word  are  humorous  throughout ,-  and,  m- 
deed,  MarveU's  work  is  prose  named  from  prose,  whUe 
Settle's  is  verse  named  from  verse. 

Johns.  Methinks,  Mr.  Bayes,  that  putting  Verse  into 
Prose  should  be  call'd  Transprosirm.  i,„™.fter 

Baijes  By  my  troth,  a  very  good  Notion,  and  hereafter 
itsSlbeso  B«<,MwA«m,  The  Rehearsal,  1.1. 

The  Rehearsal  transprosed,  or  Animadversions  upon  a 

late  work  intituled  "A  Preface  shewing  what  grounds  there 

'^IrfF^ais  and  Jealousies  of  ^oP^^-J^LPfilff/wS' 

Bishop  of  Oxford,  1672.  MarveU  (title  of  workj. 

Instinct  he  follows,  and  no  farther  knows, 

For  to  write  verse  with  him  is  to  transpro^. .. 

Dryden,  Abs.  and  Achit.,  ii.  444. 

transregionatet  (trtos-re'jon-at),  a.  [<  trans- 
+  rea^r+  -atei-]  Pertaining  to  a  region  be- 
yonSther"  foreign.  Harrison  (Holfnshed's 
Chron.,  I.). 


In  transubstantiation  (tran -sub- stan-shi-a'- 
shon)  n.  [<  F.  iranssubstantiation  =  bp.  tran- 
sustanciadon,  trasustandacion  =  Pg.  transsub- 

standagSo  =  It.  transustanziazione,<  ML.  tran-  tfangumptive  (tran-swnp'tiv),  a.     [<  L.  tran- 
substanUatio(.n-),transsiibstantMti,o{n-){v.sedtov    g^^pfi„^g   metaphorical,  <  (LL.)  transumere, 
the  first  time  by  Peter  Damian,  d.  1072;  ao-    t^va  nvBr-   afiR  fra.n.■<ume.^     Taken  from  one 
cording  to  Trench,  by  Hildebert,  d.  about  1134), 
<    transubsfantiare,   transsubstantiare,   change 
into  another  substance:  see  transubstantiate.] 
A  change  of  one  substance  into  another;  spe- 
cifically, in  iheol,  the  conversion,  in  the  conse- 
cration of  the  elements  of  the  eucharist,  of  the 
whole  substance  of  the  bread  into  the  body, 
and  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  the 


take  over:  see  transume.]  Taken  from  one 
to  another;  transferred  from  one  to  another; 
metaphorical. 

Hereupon  are  intricate  turnings,  by  a  transumptive  and 
metonymical  kind  of  speech,  called  meanders. 

Drayton,  Rosamond  to  King  Henry,  Annotation  2. 
The  form  or  mode  of  treatment  is  poetic,  .  .  .  digres- 
sive, transumptive. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  44. 


blood  of  Christ,  only  the  appearances  of  the  transvasate  (trans-va'sat),  v.  t.   [<  ML.  trans- 
hrpad  and  wine  remaining.    This  is  the  doctrine  of    vasatus,  pp.  of  transvasare,  pour  from^one  ves- 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Jpie  Greek  Church  calls  the        "    •    ' 
chlnce  w€Tov<7;«.<r«  ('transubstantiation'  or  'traiisessen- 
tiaMon  'V  but  it  is  a  disputed  question  whether  it  holds 
the  same  doctrine.    Transubstantiation  is  one  of  several 


forms  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  realjresencei^^^^^^ 


See  docS^ne  ctf  the  real  presence  (under  presemie),  and  con- 
substantiation. 

These  words,  "This  is  my  body,"  .  .  .  must  needs  be 
Plata!  rfngle,a^d  pure,  without ...  any  subtle  transtO- 

"Stens.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (ed.  Parker  Soc),  p.  262. 

Whv  do  we  vainly  trouble  ourselves  with  so  fierce  con- 

teSs  whethir  by  consubstautiation,  or  else  by  tra»r 


sel  into 'another:    see  transvase.]     Same  as 
transvase. 

The  Father  and  Son  are  not,  as  they  suppose,  transiia- 
sated  and  poured  out,  one  into  another,  as  into  an  empty 
vessel.  Oudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  619. 

transvasationt  (trans-va-sa'shon),  n.  [<  ML. 
*transvasation,  <  transvasare,  transvase:  see 
transvase,  transvasate.]  The  act  or  process  of 
transvasing.    Holland.    (Imp.  Diet.) 

transvase  (trans-vas'),  v.  t;  pret.  and  pp. 
transvased,  ppr.  transvasing.   [<  F.  transvaser  = 


transvase 
It.  travasare,  <  ML.  transvasare,  pour  from  one 
vessel  into  another,  also  remove  one's  resi- 
dence, <  L.  trans,  over,  +  vas,  vessel:  see  vase.'] 
To  pour  from  one  vessel  into  another;  trans- 
fuse. 

The  upper  and  smaller  apertures,  or  the  higher  ou- 
vreaux,  called  the  lading  holes,  because  they  serve  for 
tranmmng  the  liquid  glass.  Ure,  Diet,  II.  663. 

transvectant  (trans-vek'tant),  n.  [<  L.  trans- 
vectus,  pp.  of  transveliere,  carry  over,  -I-  -o»<.] 
In  math.,  an  invariant  produced  by  the  opera- 
tion of  transveetion. 

transTection  (trans-vek'shon),  n.  [<  L.  trans- 
veetio(n-),  a  passing  or  carrying  over,  <  trans- 
veliere, pp.  transvectus,  carry  over,  transport,  < 
trans,  over,  +  vehere,  carry,  convey:  see  vehi- 
cle.'] 1.  The  act  of  conveying  or  carrying 
over. — 2.  In  math.,  the  operation  of  obtaining 
a  covariant  by  operating  upon  one  with  another. 

transverberate  (trans-v6r'be-rat),  v.  t.;  pret. 
and  pp.  transverierated,  ppri'  transverberating. 
[<  L.  traiisverieratus,  pp.  of  transverberare, 
strike  or  thrust  through,  <  trans,  over,  -f-  verbe- 
rare,  strike :  see  verberate.]  To  beat  or  strike 
through.     [Eare.] 

^  The  appetencies  of  matter  and  the  most  universal  pas- 
sions (passiones)  in  either  globe  are  exceedingly  potent, 
and  transverberate  (transverberant)  tlie  universal  nature 
of  things. 

Wats,  tr.  of  Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning,  iv.  3. 
transversal  ftrans-vSr'sal),  a.  and  n.  [<  MB. 
transversal,  <  OF.  (and"!F.)  transversal  =  Sp. 
trasversal  =  Pg.  transversal  =  It.  traversale, 
trasversale,  <  ML.  transversalis,  transverse,  < 
L.  transversus,  transverse:  see  transverse.]  I. 
a.  Transverse ;  running  or  lying  across :  as,  a 
transversal  line.     See  II. 

A  double  conrs  of  boording  first  it  have, 
Oon  tranxveredt,  another  cours  directe. 

PaUadim,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  156. 
The  vibrations  of  sound  are  longitudinal,  while  the  vi- 
brations of  light  are  transversal. 

TyndaU,  Light  and  Elect,  p.  61. 
II.  n.  1.  In  geom.,  a  line  drawn  across  sev- 
eral others  so  as  to  cut  them  all.  Transversals  are 
usually  understood  to  be  straight,  in  the  absence  of  any 
qualification,  but  circular  transversals  are  also  spoken  of. 
2.  In  anat.,  a  transversalis  or  transversus. — 
Parallel  transversals,  three  segments  cut  off  by  the 
sides  of  a  triangle  from  three  lines  through  one  point 
parallel  to  those  sides.  There  is  for  evei-y  triangle  one 
point  from  which  the  parallel  transversals  are  all  equal. 
transversalis  (trans-vto-sa'lis),  «.;  pi.  trans- 
versales  (-lez).  [NL.  (sc.  mitsculiis):  see  trans- 
versal.] In  anat.,  one  of  several  different  mus- 
cles, etc.,  which  lie  across  certain  parts. — 
Transversalis  aMominls,  the  innermost  of  the  three 
flat  muscles  of  each  side  of  the  abdomen,  whose  fibers  run 
mostly  horizontally. — Transversalis  cervicis,  a  flat 
fleshy  muscle  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  usually  united  with 
the  longissimus  dorsi,  and  thus  forming  the  apparent 
continuation  of  the  latter  in  the  neck.— Transversalis 
colli,  the  transverse  cervical  artery  (which  see,  under 
transverse).— Transversalis  fascia,  the  fascia  lining  the 
visceral  aspect  of  the  anterior  abdominal  muscles,  con- 
tinuous above,  where  it  Is  thinnest,  with  the  lining  of  the 
diaphragm  below,  and  blending  with  Poupart's  ligament, 
or  prolonged  downward,  under  that  ligament,  over  the 
femoral  vessels.— TransversaJls  mentl,  an  occasional 
mnscle  of  the  chin. — Transversalis  nasi,  a  small  mus- 
cle lying  across  the  nose. — transversalis  pedis,  peri- 
nsBl.  Same  as  tranmersus  pedis,  etc.  (which  see,  under 
transversus). 
transversality  (trans-vfer-sal'i-ti),  n.  [<  trans- 
versal +  -ity.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being 
transversal. 

The  condition  of  transversality  leads  at  once  to  the  de- 
sired results.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  450. 
transversally  (trans-v&r'sal-i),  adv.  In  a  trans- 
verse direction;  as  a  transversal. 
transversantt  (trans -v6r'sant),  a.  [<  ME. 
transversant,  <  OF.  *transversant,  traversant,  < 
ML.  iransversan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  transversare,  go 
across,  transverse,  traverse:  see  transverse,  v.] 
Kunning  across ;  transverse. 

Make  this  house  wherin  thay  sha]  abyde 
Light,  clene,  and  playne  with  perches  transversannte 
To  sitte  upon.  Pattadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  8.^  p.  21. ' 

transversary  (trans'v6r-sa-ri),~»".';  pi.  transver- 
sarien  (-riz).  [<  L.  transversarium,  a  cross-beam, 
a  net  stretched  across  a  river,  neut.  of  transver-  . 
sarins,  cross,  transverse:  see  transverse.]    See 
the  quotation. 

The  cross-sta£F  Tin  the  17th  century!  was  a  very  simple 
instrument,  consisting  of  a  graduated  pole  with  cross 
pieces,  called  transversaries  (of  which  there  were  four 
used  according  to  the  altitude^  also  graduated,  which 
were  fitted  to  work  on  it.  Encyc.  Brit.,  X.  187. 

transverse  (trans-vers'),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  trans- 
verse, OP.  travers  =  Pr.  transvers,  trovers  =  Sp. 
transversa,  trasverso  =  Pg.  transversa  =  It.  tras- 
verso,  <  L.  transversus,  traversus,  lying  across, 
transverse,pp.  of  transvertere,  cross,  transverse, 
<  trans,  across,  +  vertere^  turn:  see  verse.    Cf. 
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traverse,  a.]    I.  a.  1.  Lying  or  being  across  or 
in  a  cross  direction ;  cross ;  thwart. 

A  kettle,  slung 
Between  two  poles  upon  a  stick  transverse. 

Coioper,  Task,  L  661. 

2.  Collateral.     [Bare.] 

When  once  it  goes  to  the  transverse  and  collateral  [line], 
they  not  only  have  no  title  to  the  inheritance,  but  every 
remove  is  a  step  to  the  losing  the  cognation  and  relation 
to  the  cliief  house.    Jer.  Taylor,  Rule  of  Ckjnscience,  ii.  3. 

3.  In  anat.  and  zool.,  broader  or  wider  than 
long;  having  its  major  diameter  crosswise : 
noting  various  parts  or  organs  which  lie  or  are 
taken  to  run  across  other  parts,  or  especially 
across  the  long  axis  of  the  whole  body.    See 
transversalis  and  transversus. — 4.  In  bat.:  (a) 
Eight  and  left  or  collateral  with  reference  to 
the  median  plane.     (6)  Being  at  right  angles  to 
the  axial  direction :  for  example,  see  transverse 
partition,  below. —  5.   In  herpet.,  specifically 
noting  a  bone  of  the  skull 
which  usually  unites  the 
palatine  and  the  pterygoid 
boneswith  the  maxilla,  it  is 
usually  flattened,  plate-like,  and 
firmly  sutured,  making  a  solid, 
framework  of  the  maxillary  and 
pterygopalatine    bars;     but  in 
some  ophidians,  as  the  venomous 
snakes,  it  is  a  slender  rod  mov- 
ably  articulated  in  front  with  the 
maxilla,  and  connected  behind 
with  the  pterygoid  only ;  it  then 
takes  great  part  in  the  peculiar 
movement  of  the  bones  of  the 
upper  jaw  by  which  the  venom- 
fangs  are  thrown  into  position  for 
striking.     See  also  cuts  under 
Ophidia,    Pythonidx,    Crotalvs, 
and  acrodont. 

6.  In  Iter.,  crossing  the  es- 
cutcheon from  one  side  to 

the  opposite  one ^By  trans- 

verset,  confusedly ;  out  of  the 
proper  order. 

Nothing  doth  flrme  and  perma- 
nent appeare. 

But  all  things  tost  and  turned  hy 
tranxverse. 

Spenser,  S.  Q.,  VII.  vii.  56. 

Hallucal  transverse  muscle. 
pedis  (which  see,  under  pes^).  —Transverse  axtery,  one 
of  several  small  branches  of  the  basilar  artery,  passing 
directly  outward  to  be  distributed  to  the  pons  Vaiolii.— 
Transverse  axis,  see  amsi. — Transverse  cervical 
artery,  the  third  branch  of  the  thyroid  axis.  It  passes 
outward  across  the  subclavian  triangle  to  the  anterior  mar- 
gin of  the  trapezius,  where  it  divides  into  the  superficial 
cervical  and  the  posterior  scapular.  Also  called  transver- 
salis colli.—  Transverse  colon,  that  portion  of  the  large 


Under  View  of  Left  Half 
of  Skull  of  Cyclodiij,  show- 
ing Tr,  the  transverse  bone, 
connecting  A/ jr,the  maxilla, 
with  Pi  and  Pt,  the  palatine 
and  pterygoid.  (Other  let- 
ters as  in  Cyclodus,  which 
see.) 

Same  as  transversas 


,  transversTun 

irtferior  transverse  process.  See  cuts  under  axis^,  3  (a), 
dorsal,  neurocentrat,  vertebra,  cervical,  endoskeletun,  hypa- 
pophysis,  and  lumbar. — Transverse  rib,  in  arch.  See 
rifti.— Transverse  scapular  artery,  same  as  supra- 
scopuior  ortery  (which  see,  under  »«p«Mcop<rfor).— Trans- 
verse section.  See  section,  i — Transverse  shade, 
in  erUom.,  a  shade  or  band  somewhat  darker  than  the 
general  surface,  ninning  transversely  across  the  middle 
of  the  fore  wing,  between  the  reniform  and  orbicular 
spots,  of  many  uoctuid  moths.- Transverse  sbaping- 
machlne,  a  shaping-machine  having  a  cutter-head  carried 
on  a  pillar  and  reciprocating  horizontally.  E.  H.  Knight. 
— Transverse  sinus.  See  sinus.— Transverse  strain, 
in  TBOiA.,  the  strain  produced  inabeam  by  a  force  at  right 
angles  to  its  length ;  the  bending  or  flexure  of  an  elastic 
beam.— Transverse  suture.  See  «rture.— Transverse 
thoracic  furrow.  See  tAorocic.- Transverse  vein,  in 
entam. ,  any  one  of  several  short  veins  connecting  two  lon- 
gitudinal ones,  and  running  neaily  at  right  angles  to  them 
and  to  the  length  of  the  wing.  They  are  found  especially 
in  the  wings  of  certain  dipters,  and  are  distinguished  by 
special  names,  as  the  small  or  middle  tratisverse  vein,  be- 
tween the  third  and  fourth  longitudinal  veins,  near  the 
center  of  the  wing ;  the  hinder  transverse  vein,  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  longitudinals ;  xaAtbeposteriorbasaltrans- 
verse  vein,  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  longitudinals,  near 
the  base  of  the  wing.— Transverse  vibration.  Same  as 
lateral  vibration  (which  see,  under  lateral). 

II.  n.  In  anat.,  a  transversalis  or  transver- 
sus: as,  the  transverse  of  the  abdomen,  peri- 
neum, or  sole  of  the  foot, 
transverse  (trans-vers'))  <t^v.    [<  transverse,  a.] 
Crosswise;  across;  transversely. 
A  violent  cross  wind  from  either  coast 
Blows  them  transverse  ten  thousand  leagues  awry. 

Maton,  P.  L,  ilL  487. 

transverse  (trans-vers'), ».;  pret.  and  pp.  trans- 
versed,  ppr.  transversing.  [<  ME.  transversen, 
<  OF.  *transverser,  traverser,  <  ML.  transversare, 
go  across,  transgress,  traverse,  <  L.  transversus, 
pp.  of  transvertere,  turn  across,  turn  away:  see 
transverse,  a.  Cf.  traverse,  v.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
overturn ;  turn  topsyturvy. 

And  though  our  Monarchy  be  quite  transverst. 
And  we  as  slaues  through  the  wide  world  disperst^ 
*Tis  not  because  we  put  to  heauy  doome 
The  great  Messias. 

Seywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  284. 

2.  To  change;  transpose.  Compare  tra»ispro«e. 

If  there  be  any  Wit  in 't,  as  there  is  no  Book  but  has 
some,  1  TraTtsverse  it:  that  is,  if  it  be  Prose,  put  it  into 
Verse,  ...  if  it  be  Verse,  put  it  Into  Prose. 

Buckingham,  The  Kehearsal,  i.  1. 

II.  intrans.  To  transgress ;  run  counter. 

Ac  treuthe,  that  trespassede  neuere  ne  transuersedea^ens 

the  lawe. 
Bote  lyuede  as  his  lawe  tauhte. 

Piers  Plounrum  (C),  xv.  209. 
[Rare  in  all  uses.] 
transverse-cubital    (trans-vers'kn'T)i-tal), 


a. 

„ .„ ».„„„, „i„  w^»„„  ™„.  pww..  „.  .^...».Bo    BSitae  &a  transversoeabital. 

intestine  which  extends  across  the  body  from  light  to  left,  transverselv  (trans-v6rs'li),  adv.     In  a  trans- 
from  the  end  of  the  ascending  colon  to  the  beginning  of  the     vprse  nositioTi  HirpiptinTi  nrtrisniTiHT-  prnsswisp 
descending  colon.    Seecut  under  iirfartine.-Transverse     '"^"^se  position,  oirecnon,  or  manner,  crosswise, 
coxa.    See  coxa,  3.— Transverse  diameter  of  a  conic        ^^  Stonehenge  the  stones  lie  transversely  upon  each 
section.  SameastraTi^erwoxi^.— Transveraefacialar-     other.  StiUinfffieet. 

tery.abranch  of  the  temporal  artery.  It  passes  for^d  transverse-medial  (trans-vers'me'di-al),  a. 
throughtheparotidgland,  and  breaks  up  on  the  side  of  the  a„tt,Voo  iV/,«Mlir.o^™«^-w  ""■"'"''  «"  S'/j  "■■ 
face  into  numerous  branches  which  supply  the  pai'otid     0'''™e  »=  iransveisomeazai. 

gland,  masseter  mnscle.  and  the  integument Trans-  transverse-Qnadrate  (trans-v6rs'kwod'rat),  a. 

verse  Assure,  (a)  Of  the  liver.  Seejissure.  {b)Ofthebrain,     In  entom.,  having  approximately  the  form  of  a 
a  fissure  beneath  the  fornix  and  the  hemispherai,  above     rectangular   parallelogram,  which  is  broader 
the  optic  thalami.  through  which  membranes  and  vessels     ii^.     ■+ •    i      *''"^"">='"6'™"')    "'"v.'"   "j   uiuavici 
are  continued  from  the  pia  mater  into  the  ventricles  of  the     tnan  lii  IS  long. 
brain.— Transverse  flute.    See^trfe^  l.---^ansverse  transversi,  m.    Plural  of  tronwersjts. 

.._j^    i  .      , ^^^    [< ML. trajis- 

tum  across:   see 


frontal  convolution,  the  ascending  frontal  or  anterior  transversion  (trans-v6r'shon) 
central  gyrus  or  convolution.    See  ot™*.— Transverse     ■nersiotrb-)    <  L    tranxuerterp 
frontal  ftirrow,  the  precentral  sulcus.  See  precentral—    ^_'^<^V^h  ^  ^-  ^ansverzere. 
Transverse  humeral  artery.    Same  as  eaprascapular 
artery  (which  see,  under  suprascapular). — transverse 
ligament  of  the  atlas.    See  2i£)'(i7nen<.— Transverse 
ligament  of  the  fingers,  a  supei-flcial  palmar  band 
stretching  across  the  roots  of  the  four  fingers. — Trans- 
verse ligament  of  the  pelvis,  a  strong  fibrous  band 
stretching  across  the  subpubic  angle  near  its  apex. — 
Transverse  ligament  of  the  toes,  a  plantar  band 
similar  to  the  transverse  ligament  of  the  fingers. — ^Trans- 


transverse,  a.  and  v.]    The  act  or  process  of 
transversing.    See  transverse,  v. 

My  first  Kule  is  the  Enle  of  Transversion,  or  Kegnla 
Duplex,  changing  Verse  into  Prose,  or  Prose  into  Verse; 
Buckingham,  The  Behearsal,  i.  1. 

transverso-analis  (trans-v6r*s6-a-na'lis),  «. 
[NL. :  see  transverse  and  anal.]  Same  as  trans- 
versus perinsei  (which  see,  under  transversus). 


verse  magnet, 

but  at  the  sidcL. „  _^ ,  .  ,, 

bar-magnets.— Transverse  magnetism,  or  transverse  [As  transverse  -I-  cubital.]    Running  across  and 

magoettzation,  magnetization  at  right  anges  to  the  dividing  the  cubital  cells  of  the  wings  of  some 

length  of  the  bar.- Transverse  map-projection.    See  inspptR-  Tiorinjr  PPrtaiT.  riArviiroo      s=  "'^  ="'">' 

pro7e<!(Mm.-TranBveraemetacarpalllgament,aband  mseets.  noting  certain  nerviires. 

of  fibers  passing  between  the  palmar  ligaments  of  the  meta-  tranSVerSOmeOial     (trans-ver-SO-me  dl-al),    a. 

carpophalangeal  joints.— Transverse  metatarsal  liga-  [As  transverse  -I-  medial.]    Oossing  the  medial 

ment.  a  plantarband  similar  to  the  transverse  metacar-  eeUs  of  the  wings  of  some  insects,  as  hymenop- 

pal  ligament— Transverse  myelitis,  myelitis  mvolving  i„_„ .  _„«.:„„  „„2i.„;„  „„„„,_1„        '        ^}"''"'"i> 

the  whole  thickness  of  the  cord,  bnt  of  slight  vertical  ex-  *"''' "  'i"*^^""'  """^^^i"  iipw„™» 

tent— Transverse  partition, 

of  a  pericarp,  at  righ  t  angles  with 

Transverse  perineal  artery,  an  artery  usually  arising, 

in  common  with  the  superficial  perineal  artery,  from  the  „    •      i  *  i        "  t,.  ,.  \_'^,'   ". — 

pudio  artery  at  the  fore  part  of  the  ischiorectal  fossa,  and  spinal  muscles  which  connect  the  transverse 

traversing  the  perineum  ;  the  transperineal  artery.    It  is  With  the  spinous  processes  of  vertebrsB. 

distributed  to  the  parts  between  the  anus  and  the  bulb  of  transVerSOVertical  (tr4ns-v6r''s6-v6T'ti-kal).  a. 

the  urethra,  and  anastomoses  with  the  corresponding  ar-  tAh  trnnvi^prst^  A-  t,Z-tinnT\     TJnioi-: 4.«  ■■„<■* 

tery  of  the  Opposite  side.-Transverse  process  of  a  ver-  •'if  transverse  -t-  verUml.]    Relatmg  to  what 

tebra.a  lateral  process  on  each  side,  of  different  character,  |S  j;ra,nsverse  ana^  vertical. — Transversovertlcal 

morphologically,  in  different  regions  of  the  spine;  proper-  ~    ^       ^^        

ly,  a  transprocess  or  diapophysis ;  in  the  cervical  region,  — 

usually  a  diapophysis  and  pleurapopbysis  partially  united  transversum  (trans- ver'sum),  ». ;  pi.  transversa 
in  one  inclosing  avertebrarterial  foramen:  inthisandoth-  (^a).  [NL.,  prop.  neut.  of  L.  iranweWMS,  trans- 
erregionsoftenincludmgalsoaparapophysis,orincluding  ,,0™,,.  «-.p  yw.,,™.™^.,  t  t  t.  ""-"-""O) '^°'"= 
a  paJapophysis  without  a  pleurapopbysis,  ot  consistini  verse,  see  transverse.]  In  herpet.,  the  trans- 
only  of  a  parapophysis :  when  consisting  of  a  diapophysis  verse  bone  or  the  skull:  more  fully  called  os 
and  a  parapophysis  together,  the  latter  is  specified  as  the  transversum.     See  transverse,  a.,  5  (with  cut). 


net.  a  magnet  whose  poles  are  not  at  the  ends,    .■'-'<""  I""  "'«»v  "'">="  =cc,  uxtuer  vransierirus 
sides,  formed  by  a  particular  combination  of  tranSVersOCUDltal  (trans-ver-Sp-kii  bl-tal), 


^ „  ^„.    ters:  noting  certain  nervures. 

airtitlon,'in  boi.,  a  dissepiment  aa  tranSVerS0SpinaliS(trans-ver's6-spi-na'lis),n.; 
ngles  with  the  valves,  in  a  silique.—  pi.  transversospinaks  (-lez).  [NL.:  see  traps- 
I  .^.^  o„  „rf»,.„  „=„.ii„  .,.!.!„_     ^,^^g  ^^^  spinal.]    One  of  the  set  or  series  of 


index,  the  ratio  of  the  greatest  height  to  the  greatest 
breadth  of  the  cranium. 


transversus 

wansversus  (trans-v6r'sus),  n.;  pi.  transversi 
(-81).  [Nil. :  see  transverse.']  In  anat.,  a  trans- 
verse muscle;  a  transversalis.-Trajasversus 
auncnlse,  a  small  muscle  on  the  back  ol  the  ear,  rudi- 
mentary in  man.— Transversua  menti,  a  portion  of  the 
depressor  anguli  oris.— Transversus  nuchse,  an  anoma, 
lous  muscle  occurring  not  infrequently  In  man,  arising 
from  the  occipital  protuberance  and  inserted  into  or  near 
the  tendon  of  the  sternomastoid.  Also  called  corrugator 
poituma,  occipitalis  Jctm.— Transversus  orbitse,  an  oc- 
casional muscle  of  man,  traversing  the  upper  part  of  the 
orbit.— Transversus  pedis.  See  i)c«3.— Transversus 
perinSBl,  the  transpenneal  muscle,  which  traverses  the 
back  part  of  the  perineum  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischi- 
um to  the  median  raphe,  or  in  the  female  to  the  sphincter 
vagina;.— Transversus  thoracis.  Same  as  stemocoetalis. 

transvertt  (trans-v^rf),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  tramver- 
ten,  <  OF.  *transvertir  =  8p.  transverter,  tras- 
verter  =  Pg.  transverter,  <  L.  transvertere,  turn 
across :  see  ^anaverse.']  To  change  by  turning  ; 
turn  about.     Cr(tft  of  Lovers,  1.  419. 

transvertible  (trans-v6r'ti-bl),  a.  [<  transvert 
+  -ihle.']  Capable  of  being  transverted.  Sir  T. 
Browne.    {Imp.  Diet.)     [Bare.] 

transview  (trans-vu'),  v.  t.  [<  trans-  +  view.'] 
To  look  through.     [Rare.] 

Let  vs  with  eagles  eyes  without  offence 
Tranmiew  the  obscure  things  that  do  remain. 

Davies,  Mirum  in  Modum,  p.  9.    (fiavies.) 

transvolationt  (trans -vo-la'shon),  n.  [<  L. 
transvolare,  pp.  transvola'tus,  fly  over  or  across, 
<  trans,  over,  -1-  volare,  fly :  see  volant.]  The 
act  of  flying  beyond  or  across. 

Such  things  as  these  .  .  .  are  extraordinary  egressions 
and  transvolaiions  beyond  the  ordinary  course  of  an  even 
piety.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  781. 

transvolvet  (trans-volv'),  v.  t  [<  LL.  transvol- 
vere,  unroll,  <  L.  trans,  over,  +  volvere,  roll, 
wrap:  see  volute.  Cf.  convolve,  evolve,  revolve, 
etc.]    To  overturn ;  break  up. 

Welcome  be  the  Will  of  God,  who  tmnsvolves  Kingdoms, 
tumbles  down  Monarchies  as  Mole-hills,  at  his  Pleasure. 
Howell,  Letters,  ill.  22. 

transwaftf  (trans-waff),  V.  t.  [<  trans-  +  waft.] 
To  waft  over  or  across.     [Rare.] 

loves  Trull 
Enropa  he  from  Sidon  into  Creet 
Trantmtfted,  whilest  the  wane  ne're  toucht  her  feet. 
Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  128. 

Transylvanian  (tran-sil-va'ni-an),  a.  and  n. 
[<  IVansylvania  (see  def .),  lit. '  tiie  land  beyond 
the  forest,'  namely,  the  ancient  forest  separat- 
ing the  country  from  Hungary,  <  L.  trans,  be- 
yond, +  syVva,  silva,  forest:  see  sylva,  sylvan.] 
L  a.  Of  or,  pertaining  to  Transylvania,  former- 
ly a  grand  principality,  since  1868  incorporated 
with  Hungary. 

II.  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Transyl- 
vania. 

trant  (trant),  V.  i.  [Formerly  also  traunt;  < 
MB.  tranten,  <  MD.  D.  tranten.  walk  slowly.] 
1.  To  walk;  go  about  as  a  peddler.  Compare 
banter.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

And  had  some  traunting  merchant  to  his  sire, 
'     ■   That  trafflck'd  both  by  water  and  by  Are. 

Hall's  Satires,  IV.  ii.    (Nares.) 

2t.  To  turn ;  play  a  trick. 

Qnen  thay  seghe  hym  [a  fox)  with  sygt,  thay  sued  hym 

fast,  .  .  . 
&  he  trantes  &  tornayeez  thura  raony  tene  greue  [rough 

grovel. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1707. 

trantt  (trant),  n.  [<  ME.  tra7it,  <  MD.  trant  = 
Sw.  dial,  trant,  a  step ;  from  the  verb.]  A  turn; 
a  trick ;  a  stratagem. 

For  alle  his  fare  I  hym  deifle, 

I  knowehis  irantis  fro  toppe  to  taile. 

He  leuys  with  gaudis  and  with  gilery. 

York  Plays,  p.  381. 

Summe  [hunters)  fel  in  the  fute,  ther  the  fox  bade, 
Traylez  ofte  a  trayteres,  bi  traumt  of  her  wyles. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1700. 

traftter  (tran'tfer),  n.    [Formerly  also  traunter; 
<  trant  +  -er^.]    An  itinerant  peddler;  a  car- 
rier. Formerly  also  called  njjper.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
Dick  Dewy's  father,  Keuben,  by  vocation  a  tranter,  or 
irregular  carrier.  .  „ 

T.  Hardy,  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,  i.  2. 

tarapi  (trap),  n.  [<  ME.  trappe,  <  AS.  trseppe, 
treppe  =  MD.  trappe  =  OHG.  trappa,  trapa,  a 
snare,  trap;  of.  OF.  trappe,  a  trap,  pitfall,  F. 
trappe,  a  trap-door,  a  pitfall,  =  Pr.  trappa  = 
Sp.  trampa  =  Pg.  trapa  =  It.  dim.  trappola,  < 
ML.  trappa,  trapa,  a  trap  (<  OHG.) ;  connected 
with  MH(J.  trep2)e,  trappe,  G.  treppe,  a  flight 
of  steps,  stair,  ladder,  =  D.  trap,  a  stair,  etc., 
MD.  D.  MLG.  G.  irappen,  tread:  see  trap^, 
trape,  tramp.  Hence  ult.  trapon.]  1.  A  con- 
trivance, as  a  pitfall  or  some  mechanical  device 
that  shuts  suddenly,  often  by  means  of  a  spring, 
used  for  taking  game  and  other  animals. 
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She  wolde  weepe  if  that  she  sawe  a  mous 
Caught  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  deed  or  bledde. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  X.,  1.  145. 
We  have  looks  to  safeguard  necessaries, 
And  pretty  traps  to  catch  the  petty  thieves. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  I  2. 176. 
A  sudden  sharp  and  bitter  cry. 
As  of  a  wild  thing  taken  in  the  trap. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 
3.  A  device  for  eonflning  and  suddenly  releas- 
ing or  tossing  into  the  air  objects  to  be  shot  at, 
as  live  pigeons  or  glass  balls. 

The  traps  are  usually  five  in  number,  the  sides  being 
hinged  so  that  upon  the  cord  being  pulled  they  collapse 
entirely,  leaving  the  pigeon  in  the  open. 

W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  601. 

3.  A  kind  of  flsh-net  used  especially  in  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay,  consisting  of  an  oblong  inelo- 
sure  of  netting  on  three  sides  and  at  the  bot- 
tom, anchored  securely  by  the  side  of  the  chan- 
nel. Into  this  the  fish  enter,  and,  the  bottom  of  the  net 
bemg  lifted  to  the  surface  at  the  open  end,  they  are 
penned  in  and  driven  into  a  lateral  inclosure,  where  they 
are  kept  until  needed. 

4.  A  double-curved  pipe,  or  a  U-shaped  sec- 
tion of  a  pipe,  with  or  without  valves,  serving 


A,  B,  common  traps;  C,  D.  modifications  of  A  andR — screw-caps,  as 
shown  at  a,  beintr  added  for  cleaning  out  the  traps ;  E.  F.  G,  venti- 
lating traps  with  air-pipes  at  *  leading  to  the  exterior  of  a  building. 

to  form  a  water-seal  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
air  or  gases  through  a  pipe  with  which  it  is 
connected.  Traps  are  made  in  a  great  variety  of  shapes, 
the  aim  being  in  all  to  cause  a  portion  of  liquid  to  lodge 
in  a  depression  and  form  a  seal.  The  most  common 
forms  are  without  valves.  Air-pipes  used  in  connection 
with  traps  (see  the  figures)  not  only  conduct  away  foul 
gases,  but  prevent  any  regurgitation  of  gas  through  the 
water  or  siphoning  out  of  the  water-seal  resulting  from 
changes  of  pressure  in  the  soil-pipe,  such  as  sometimes 
occurs  in  nnventilated  traps,  undue  pressure  in  which 
causes  the  gas  to  pass  the  water-seal,  while  a  very  slight 
fall  below  atmospheric  pressure  causes  the  water  to  siphon 
over  into  the  soil-pipe  and  thus  destroy  the  seal.  Various 
special  forms  are  called  gas-traps,  grease-traps,  etc.  Also 
called  trapping. 

5.  A  piece  of  wood,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of 
a  shoe,  hollowed  at  the  heel,  and  moving  on  a 
pivot,  in  which  the  ball  is  placed  in  playing 
trap-ball;  also,  the  game  itself.     See  trap-ball. 

Indeed,  I  liave  heard  you  are  a  precious  gentleman. 
And  in  your  younger  [days)  could  play  at  trap  well. 

Shirley,  Hyde  f  ark,  ii.  4. 

6.  A  trap-door. 

With  that  word  he  gan  undon  a  trappe. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  741. 
Doun  ye  scholde  fallen  there. 
In  a  pyt  syxty  fadme  deep : 
Therfore  beware,  and  tak  good  keep ! 
At  the  passyng  ovyr  the  trappe. 
Richard  Coer  de  JUon  (Weber's  Metr.  £om.,  II.  162). 
Traps  under  the  stage  so  convenient  that  Ophelia  could 
walk  |rom  her  grave  to  her  dressing-room  with  perfect 
ease.  J.  Jefferson,  Autobiog.,  iv. 

7.  Any  small  complicated  structure,  especially 
one  that  is  out  of  order;  a  rickety  thing :  so 
called  in  contempt.  Compare  rattletrap.  [Col- 
loq.] — 8.  A  carriage.     [Colloq.] 

Florae's  pleasure  was  to  drive  his  Princess  with  four 
horses  into  Newoome.  He  called  his  carriage  his  trappe, 
his  "drague."  Thackeray,  Newcomes,  Ivii. 

"I  think  you  must  make  room  for  me  inside  the  trap." 
It  is  remarkable  how  much  men  despise  close  carriages, 
and  what  disrespectful  epithets  they  invent  for  them. 

Jean  Ingelow,  Off  the  Skelligs,  xx. 

9.  Any  device  or  contrivance  to  betray  one  into 
speech  or  act,  or  to  catch  one  unawares ;  an 
ambush ;  a  stratagem. 

How  will  men  then  curse  themselves  for  their  own  folly 
in  being  so  easily  tempted ;  and  all  those  who  laid  traps 
and  snares  to  betray  them  by?  Stillingfleet,  Sermons,  I.xi 

lOf.  Contrivance ;  craft. 

Some  cunning  persons  that  had  found  out  his  foible  and 
ignorance  of  trap  first  put  him  in  great  fright. 

Moger  North,  Examen,  p.  548.    (,Davies.) 

11.  A  sheriff's  ofBcer.  or  a  policeman.  [Slang.] 
The  traps  have  got  him  [for  picking  a  pocket],  and  tbat  's 

all  about  it.  Dickens,  Oliver  Twist,  xiii. 

Dick's  always  in  trouble;  .  .  .  there "s  a  couple  of  trails 

in  Belston  after  him  now.  ■     ,„     .    v 

E.  Kingsley,  Geoffry  Hamlyn,  vi.    (Davies.) 

Rgure-of-four  trap.  See;!^«re.--Eunnlngtrap.  See 
running4rap.Smarti  as  a  steel  traj).  See  smarti.— 
Steel  frap  a  trap  for  catching  wild  animals,  consisting 


trap 

of  two  iron- toothed  jaws,  which  close  by  means  of  a  power- 
ful steel  spring  when  the  animal  disturbs  the  catch  or 
tongue  by  which  they  are  kept  open.—  To  be  up  to  trapt 
to  understand  trapt,  to  be  very  knowing  or  wide-awake' 
[Slang.) 

Crying  out.  Split  my  Wind  Pipe,  Sir,  you  are  a  Fool,  and 
don't  understand  Trap,  the  whole  World's  a  Cheat. 

Tom  Brown,  Works  (ed.  1706).  (Ashtm.) 
trapi  (trap),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  trapped,  ppr.  trap- 
ping. [<  ME.  trappen  (also  in  comp.  Utrappm), 
<  AS.  "treeppan  (in  comp.  betrieppan)  =  MD. 
trappen,  tra.]^;  from  the  noun.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
catch  in  a  trap :  as,  to  trap  foxes  or  beaver. 
Mere  vermin,  worthy  to  be  trapp'd. 

Cowper,  Task,  iL  «8S. 

2.  To  insnare;  take  by  stratagem:  applied  to 
persons. 

Nimrod  (snatching  Fortune  by  the  tresses)  ,  .  . 
Leanes  hunting  Beastes,  and  hunteth  Men  to  trap. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  Babylon. 

3.  To  capture  (fish)  by  means  of  a  trap  or 
trap-net. — 4.  To  put  in  a  trap  and  release  to 
be  shot  at,  as  pigeons  or  glass  balls.— 5.  In 
plumbing,  to  furnish  with  a  trap. 

To  trap  the  soil  pipe  before  its  entrance  into  the  drain. 
The  American,  VII.  328. 
6.  Tlieat.,  to  furnish  (a  stage)  with  the  requisite 
traps  for  the  plays  to  be  performed.  Saturday 
Sev.,  LXl.  20.— 7.  To  stop  and  hold,  as  the 
shuttle  of  a  loom  in  the  warp,  or  gas,  a  liquid, 
heat,  etc.,  by  an  obstruction  or  impervious  or 
sealed  inclosure,  as  in  the  ease  of  liquids  or 
gases,  or  by  insulating  substances,  as  with  heat 
or  electricity ;  specifically,  to  stop  and  hold  by 
a  trap  for  the  purpose  of  removing,  as  air  car- 
ried forward  by  or  entangled  in  water  flowing 
through  pipes,  etc.,  water  deposited  from  com- 
pressed atmospheric  air  when  cooled,  or  con- 
densed from  steam  in  the  passage  of  the  lat- 
ter through  pipes,  or  air  from  pipes  or  recep- 
tacles into  or  through  which  steam  is  to  be 


II.  intrans.  1.  To  set  traps  for  game:  as,  to 
trap  for  beaver. 

He  generally  went  out  alone  into  the  mountains,  and 
would  remain  there  trapping  by  himself  for  several  months 
together,  bis  lonely  camps  being  often  pitched  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  hostile  savages.  The  Century,  XLI.  7T)L 

2.  To  handle  or  work  the  trap  in  a  shooting- 
match. — 3.  To  become  stopped  or  impeded,  a» 
steam  through  accumulation  of  condensed  wa- 
ter in  a  low  part  of  a  horizontal  pipe,  or  in  a 
steam-radiator  by  the  presence  of  air  which 
cannot  escape,  or  the  flow  of  water  through  a 
siphon  by  accumulation  of  air  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  bend,  etc. 

trap2  (trap),  n.  [<  D.  trap,  a  step,  degree,  «= 
MLG.  trappe,  treppe,  G.  treppe,  a  step,  round  of 
a  ladder,  =  Sw.  trappa  =  Dan.  trappe,  a  stair: 
see  trap^  and  wentletrap.]  A  kind  of  movable 
ladder  or  steps ;  a  ladder  leading  up  to  a  loft. 
Simmonds.    [Rare  in  the  singular.] 

trapS  (trap),  n.  [=  G.  trapp  =  Dan.  trap,  <  Sw. 
trapp,  trap  (rock),  so  called  (by  Bergmann,  a 
Swedish  mineralogist)  with  ref.  to  the  ter- 
raced or  stair-like  arrangement  which  may  be 
observed  in  many  of  these  rocks,  <  trappa,  a 
stair:  see  trap^.]  In  geol.,  any  dark-colored 
rock  having  more  or  less  of  a  columnar  struc- 
ture and  apparently  volcanic  or  eruptive  in 
origin,  it  is  the  old  and  more  or  less  metamorphosed 
eruptive  rocks,  and  especially  the  various  forms  of  basalt, 
which  are  most  commonly  thus  designated.  The  name  is 
a  convenient  one  for  use  before  the  exact  nature  of  the 
rock  in  question  has  been  ascertained  by  microscopic  ex- 
amination. 

The  term  Trap  is  an  indefinite,  and  therefore  sometimee. 
a  very  convenient,  term  applied  to  eruptive  rocl^  whicb 
cannot  be  identified  in  the  field. 

Woodward,  Geol.  of  Eng.  and  Wales  (2d  ed.),  gu  ses. 
Classy  trap.    See  sordavalite. 

trap*  (trap),  n.  [<  ME.  trappe,  <  OF. *<rap,  drop, 
F.  drap  =  Pr.  drap  =  Cat.  drap  =  Sp.  Pg.  iro- 
po  =  It.  drappo,  <  ML.  drappus,  drapis,  Pap- 
pus, trapus,  a  cloth,  a  horse-cloth,  trapping; 
prob.  of  Teut.  origin ;  cf .  drab^,  drape.]  If.  A 
horse-cloth;  an  ornamental  cloth  or  housing 
for  a  horse;  ornamental  harness;  a  trappisg: 
usually  in  the  plural. 

Mony  trappe,  mony  croper. 
King  Atisaunder  (Weber's  Metr.  Bora.,  1. 146). 
Upon  a  stede  whyte  so  milke 
His  trappys  wer  off  tuely  [scarlet)  sylke. 

Richard  Coer  de  lAon  (1615).     {Skeat's  Diet.} 

2.  pi.  Belongings;  appurtenances;  impedi- 
menta: used  frequently  of  baggage.     [Colloq.] 

A  couple  of  horses  cany  us  and  our  traps,  you  knoWr 
and  we  can  stop  where  we  like. 

Thackeray,  Newcomes,  xxx. 

The  other  was  a  sort  o'  storeroom,  where  the  old  cap'n 
kep'  all  sorts  o'  traps.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  147. 


trap 

trap*  (trap),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  trapped,  ppr. 
trapping.  [<  ME.  ti-ap^en,  <  OF.  *trapper,  <  ML. 
*trappare,  <  trappiis,  elotli,  horse-cloth:  see 
trap*,  n.  Hence  trapper^.']  To  furnish  with 
trapping  or  ornamental  housing,  or  necessary 
or  usual  harness  or  appurtenances,  especially 
when  these  are  of  an  ornamental  character. 
Dak  Theseus  leet  forth  three  stedes  bringe. 
That  trapped  were  In  steel  ill  glitteringe. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 2032. 
But  leave  these  relioks  of  his  living  might 
To  deck  his  heroe,  and  trap  his  tomb-Waoke  steed. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  viii.  16. 
Trap  our  shaggy  thighs  with  bells. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Oberon. 
Their  horses  trapped  in  blue,  with  white  crosses  pow- 
dered on  their  hangings.  Froude,  Sketches,  p.  176. 

Trapa  (tra'pa),  n.  [NL.  (Linnrous,  1737),  so 
called  with  ref.  to  the  four  spines  of  some 
species;  abbr.  of  ML.  caldtrapa,  a  caltrop:  see 
caltrop.i  A  genus  of  polypetalous  plants,  of 
the  order  Onagrariese.  it  is  characterized  by  an 
ovary  with  two  cells,  each  with  an  elongated  ovule  pen- 
dulous from  the 
partition;  and  by 
a  nut-like  spi- 
nescent  fruit. 
There  are  3,  or 
as  some  esteem 
them  only  2  (or 
even  1),  species, 
natives  of  tropical 
and  subtropical 
parts  of  the  Old 
World,  and  ex- 
tending to  central 
Europe.  They  are 
aquatic  plants 
with  dimorphous 
leaves,  one  Idnd 
submerged,  oppo- 
site, dissected,  and 

i.Ti-apaMspenesa:  a,  s^Rowsr.    =.  Winged    root-like,  the  other 

fruit  otT.  bicemis.  a  rosette  of  tooth- 

ed rhombic  leaves 
with  inflated  spongy  petioles,  floating  on  the  surface. 
They  bear  axillary  solitary  whitish  flowers  with  the  parts 
in  fours.  The  species  are  known  as  water-caltrop  from 
the  boms  or  spines  of  the  singular  fruit,  which  con- 
tains a  single  large  seed  with  a  sweet  and  edible  em- 
bryo which  abounds  in  starch  and  is  composed  of  two 
unequal  cotyledons  and  a  radicle  which  perforates  the 
apex  of  the  fruit  in  germinating.  T.  nutans,  the  best- 
.Isnown  species,  native  from  central  Africa  to  Germany 
and  central  Asia,  often  cultivated  elsewhere,  and  now 
naturalized  in  Massachusetts  in  the  Concord  river,  is 
known  as  iBOter-chestnttt  or  VHtter-n/ut,  sometimes  as  Jesu- 
its' nut  Its  seeds  are  ground  and  made  into  bread  in 
parts  of  the  south  of  Europe.  T.  Weomis  of  China,  there 
known  as  ling  or  lenff,  is  cultivated  in  ponds  by  the 
Chinese  for  its  fruity  which  resembles  a  bullock's  head 
with  two  blunt  horns.  T.  hispirwsa  yields  the  Siugharar 
nut  of  Cashmere,  where  it  forms  a  staple  food. 
trapan  (tra-pan'),  n.  [Also,  less  prop.,  trepan; 
<  OF.  trappan,  *trapan,  a  snare,  trap,  trapant, 
trapen,  a  toap-door;  perhaps  <  *trappant,  ppr. 
of  "trapper,  trap:  see  trap\  «.]  1.  A  snare; 
trap.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

Nothing  but  gins  and  snares  and  trapans  for  souls. 

South,  Sermons,  in.  iv. 
3.  Same  as  trapanner. 

He  had  been  from  the  beginning  a  spy  and  a  trepan. 

Macavlay. 

trapan  (tra-pan'),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  trapanned, 
ppr.  trapanning.  [Also,  less  prop.,  trepan;  < 
trapan,  n.]  To  insnare;  catch  by  stratagem. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic] 

My  steed  *s  trapan'd,  my  bridle 's  broken. 

Fire  qf  Frmdravght  (Child's  Ballads,  Vl.  179). 
Zest  I  might  be  trapan'd  and  sold  as  a  Servant  after  my 
arrival  in  Jamaica.  Dampier,  Voyages,  n.  ii.  4. 

'Tis  strange,  a  fellow  of  his  wit  to  be  trepan'd  into  a 
marriage.  Steele,  Lying  Lover,  ii.  1. 

Cease  your  Funning ; 
Force  or  Cunning 
Never  sliaU  my  Heart  trepan. 

Gay,  Beggar's  Opera,  air  xxxvil. 

trapanner  (tra-pan'er),  n.  [Also,  less  prop., 
trepanner;  <  trapan  +  -eri.]  One  who  tra- 
pans  or  insnares. 

The  insinuations  of  that  old  pander  and  trapanner  of 
souls.  South,  Sermons,  YI.  x. 

itrap-ball  (trap'bM),  n.  1.  An  old  game  played 
by  two  or  more  persons  with  a  ball,  bat,  and 
trap  (see  trap^,  n.,  5).  By  striking  the  end  of  the 
pivoted  trap  with  the  bat,  the  ball  is  driven  some  dis- 
tance. The  side  or  players  out  retire  the  striker  by  catch- 
ing the  batted  ball  on  the  fly  or  by  bowling  it  to  the  trap 
irom  the  place  where  it  falls. 

He  that  of  feeble  nerves  and  joints  complains 
From  nine-pins,  colts,  and  from  trap-baU  abstains. 

Jr.  Kirtg,  Art  of  Cookery,  L  478. 
Trap-ball  ...  is  anterior  to  cricket,  and  probably  co- 
eval with  most  of  the  early  gam  es  played  with  the  bat  and 
ball ;  we  trace  it  as  far  back  as  the  commencement  of  the 
fourteenth  century.     Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  176. 

2.  The  baU  used  in  the  game  of  trap-ball. 

He  went  in  and  out  of  Hawk's  Gully  like  a  trapball, 
and  was  in  Springfield  "in  less  than  no  time." 

A.  B.  Longstreet.  Georgia  Scenes,  p.  116. 
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A  bat  used  in  the  game 
A  bat  used  in  trap- 
See  bril- 


Texan  Trap-door  Spider  {Packylotne- 
rus  carohnensrs). 


trap-bat  (trap'bat) 
of  trap-ball. 

trap-bittle  (trap'bifl),  n 
ball.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

trap-brilliant   (trap'bril'yant),  )( 
liant. 

trap-cellar  (trap'sel'^ar),  n.  In  a  theater,  the 
space  immediately  under  the  stage. 

trap-cut  (trap'kut),  n.    See  cut. 

trap-door  (trap'dor'),  n.  [<  ME.  trappe-dore;  < 
iropi  -I-  door.']  A  door  in  a  floor  or  roof  which 
when  shut  is  flush,  or  nearly  so,  with  what  sur- 
rounds it. 

"  Here  at  this  secre  trappe-dore,"  quod  he. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  769. 
Here  is  the  Trap-door,  the  mouth  of  the  rich  mine,  wMch 
Wei  make  bold  to  open.  Brome,  Queens  Exchange,  v. 
Trap-door  Bplder,  one  of  several  different  spiders  of 
large  size,  mostly  of  the  genus  Cteniza,  whose  nest  is  a 
tube  with  hinged  lid 
wtiich  opens  and  shuts 
like  a  trap-door.  Dif- 
ferent spiders  of  this 
type  construct  their 
holes  variously  in  size 
and  shape,  and  with 
variable  proportions 
of  mud  and  cobweb, 
but  the  principle  is  the 
same  with  all.  The 
trap-door  arrange- 
ment is  for  their  own 
hiding  and  security, 
not  for  the  capture  of 
their  prey. 

trape'-  (trap),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  traped,  ppr. 
traping.  [Cf .  D.  MLG.  G.  trappen,  tread,  tramp : 
see  trap^,  trap^,  tramp.  Cf.  also  trapes.]  1.  To 
trail  along  in  an  untidy  manner;  walk  care- 
lessly and  sluttishly;  run  about  idly;  trapes. 

I  am  to  go  traping  with  Lady  Kerry  and  Mrs.  Pratt  to 
see  sights  all  this  day.  Svn^ft. 

2.  To  trail  on  the  ground.  Salliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

trape^  (trap),  ».  [Of.  frapi.]  A  pan,  platter, 
oT  dish.    SalUwell.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Trapelus  (trap'e-lus),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier),  <  Gr. 
rpaireldq,  easily  turned,  <  rpeiruv,  turn:  see 
trope.']  A  genus  of  agamoid  lizards,  with  the 
scales  small  and  destitute  of  spines.  They  have 
no  pores  on  the  thighs.  T.  segypHus  is  of  small  size,  can 
puff  out  its  body,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  changes  of  color. 

trapes  (traps),  v.  i.  [Also  traipse;  an  extension 
of  trape^,  or  from  the  noun  trapes.]  To  gad  or 
flaunt  about  idly. 

The  daughter,  a  tall,  trapesing,  trolloping,  talkative  may- 
pule.  Qroldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  i.  2. 

How  am  I  to  go  trapeting  to  Kensington  in  my  yellow 
satin  sack  before  all  the  fine  company? 

Thoicketay,  Henry  Esmond,  ii.  16. 

trapes  (traps),  rt.     [Also  irajpw ;  .see  irapes,  i;.] 

1.  A  slattern;  an  idle,  sluttish  woman;  a  jade. 

From  door  to  door  I'd  sooner  whine  and  beg  .  .  . 
Than  marry  such  a  trapes. 

Oay,  What  d'ye  call  it?  i.  1. 

2.  A  going  about;  a  tramp. 

It's  such  a  toil  and  a  trapes  up  them  two  pair  of  stairs. 
Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  The  Channings,  lix. 

trapezate  (trap'e-zat),  a.  [<  trapezium  +  -ateK] 
Trapeziform. 

trapeze  (tra-pez'),  n.  [<  P.  trapeze  =  Sp.  tra^e- 
cio  =  Pg.  trapezia,  <  L.  trapezium,  <  Gr.  rpane^i- 
ow,  a  trapezium :  see  trapezium.]  1.  A  trapezi- 
um.— 2.  In  gymnastics,  a  swing  consisting  of 
one  or  more  cross-bars,  each  suspended  by  two 
cords  at  some  distance  from  the  ground,  on 
which  various  exercises  or  feats  of  strength  and 
agility  are  performed. 

trapezia,  «.    Latin  plural  of  trapezium. 

trapezia!  (tra-pe'zial),  a.  [<  trapezius  +  -ah] 
In  anat.,  pertaining  to  the  trapezius :  as,  trape- 
zial  fibers  or  action. 

trapezian  (tra-pe'zian),  a.  [<  trapezium  +  -an.] 
In  crystal.,  having  t£e  lateral  planes  composed 
of  trapeziums  situated  in  two  ranges  between 
two  bases. 

trapeziform  (tra-pe'zi-f6rm),  a.  [=  P.  trapi- 
zifirme,  <  L.  trapezium,  trapezium,  H-  forma, 
form.]  1 .  Having  the  shape  of  a  trapezium. — 
2.  In  «od7.,  trapezoidal.  [A  rare  and  incorrect 
use.] 

The  mentum  is  trape^orm.  WaterTiowe. 

Trapeziform  map-projection.    Seeprqjeetion. 

trapezihedron  (tra-pe-zi-he'dron),  n.  Same  as 
trapezohedron. 

trapezii,  n.    Plural  of  trapezi/us. 

trapezium  (tra-pe'zi-um),  n. ;  pi.  trapezia,  tra- 
peziums (-a,  -lima).  [<  L.  trapezium,  <  Gr.  rpa- 
vi^iov,  a  tafele  or  counter,  a  trapezium  (so  called 
as  being  four-sided  like  such  a  table),  dim.  of 
Tpdn-efo,  a  table  (so  called  as  having  four  feet 


trapezoidiform 

or  legs),  <  rerpa-,  four,  reduced  to  -pa-,  +  irodf 
(TTod-)  =  'E.foot.  Cf.  tripod.]  1.  In  geom.,  a 
plane  figure  contained  by  four 
straight  lines  of  which  no  two  are 
parafiel. 

In  like  manner,  a  trapezium  (irpa-iriiiov) 
originally  signifies  a  table,  and  thus  Trapezium, 
might  denote  any  form ;  but  as  the  tables 
of  the  Greeks  had  one  side  shorter  than  the  opposite  one, 
such  a  figure  was  at  first  called  a  trapezium.  Afterwards 
the  term  was  made  to  signify  any  figure  with  four  unequal 
sides,  a  name  being  more  needful  in  geometry  for  this 
kind  of  figure  than  for  the  original  form. 

Wliewell,  Philos.  of  Inductive  Sciences,  I.,  p.  1. 

2.  Id.  anat.:  (a)  A  cross-band  of  fibers  near  the 
lower  border  of  the  pons  Varolii,  passing  from 
the  region  of  the  accessory  auditory  nucleus  to 
the  raphe.  They  may  come,  in  part,  down  from  the  cere- 
bellum or  up  from  the  restiform  body,  as  well  as  from  the 
region  mentioned,  and  seem  to  tenninate  in  the  superior 
olive  of  the  same  side,  or  in  the  superior  olive,  the  lemnis- 
cus, and  accessory  auditory  nucleus  of  the  opposite  side. 
A  group  of  large-sized  ganglion-cells  among  the  fibers  is 
called  the  nudem  trapezii.  Also  called  corpus  trapezoi- 
des.  (6)  The  bone  on  the  radial  side  of  the  distal 
I'ow  of  carpal  bones,  articulating  with  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  thumb ;  earpale  I.  of  the  typ- 
ical carpus,  whatever  its  actual  shape.  -Also 
called  multangulum  majus.  See  cuts  under  Fe- 
rissodactyla,  scapliolunar,  and  'hand —  Nucleus 
trapezii  See  def.  2  (a).— ObUque  ridge  of  the  trape- 
zium. See  oblique. 
trapezius  (tra-pe'zi-us),  n.;  pi.  trapezii  (-i). 
\^!ilj.  (sc  musculus),  <  L.  trapezium,  q.  v.]  A  large 
supeifleial  muscle  of  the  back  of  the  neck  and 
adjacent  parts,  it  arises  from  the  external  occipital 
protuberance,  the  inner  third  of  the  superior  curved  line 
of  the  occipital  bone,  the  ligamentum  nuchse  and  the 
spines  of  the  last  cervical  and  of  all  the  thoracic  vertebrte, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  outer  third  of  the  clavicle  and  the 
acromion  and  spine  of  the  scapula.  Each  trapezius  is  tri- 
angular, and  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  forms  a 
somewhat  diamond-shaped  figure,  little  like  the  trapezium 
of  geometry.  Also  called  cucvUaris  and  couH-muscle  or 
shawl-mimcle.    See  cut  under  muscle^. 

trapezohedral  (tra-pe-zo-he'dral),  a.  [<  trape- 
zohedr{on)  +  -al.] '  In  crystal.,  pertaining  to  or 

having  the  form  of  a  trapezohedron Trapezo- 

hedrallieniihedrism,tetartohedTlsm.  Seethe  nouns. 

trapezohedron  (tra-pe-zo-he'dron),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  rpcmeCa,  a  table,  a  trapezium  base,  +  I6pa, 
a  seat,  side.]  1.  In  crystal.,  a  solid  belonging 
to  the  isometric  system, 
bounded  by  twenty-four 
equal  and  similar  trapezoi- 
dal planes;  a  tetragonal 
trisoctahedron.  —  2.  Any 
solid  having  trapezoidal 
faces,  as  the  trigonal  tra- 
pezohedron of  a  quartz 
crystal.  See  tetartohe- 
drism. 
Also  trapezihedron. 

trapezoid  (tra-pe'zoid),  a.  and  re.  [=  F.  trapi- 
zoide  =  Sp.  trapezoide  (NL.  trapezoides,  as  a 
noun  also  trapezoideu/m),  <  Gr.  Tpaire^oeidiig,  < 
rpdire^a,  table,  -I-  cUog,  form.]  I.  a.  Having 
the  shape  of  a  trapezoid.    See  H.,  1. 

Segments  much  compressed,  trapezoid. 

H.  C.  Wood,  Fresh- Water  Algae,  p.  168. 

Trapezoid  bone.    See  n.,  2.— Trapezoid  ligament 
See  ligament. — Trapezoid  line.    See  line^. 
II.  n.  1 .  In  geom.,  a  plane  four-sided  figure 

having  two  of  its  opposite  sides 

parallel,  and  the  other  two  not 
so. — 2.  In  anat.  and  zool.,  the 
trapezoidbone,  one  of  the  bones 
of  the  wrist,  so  called  from  its 
shape ;  the  second  one  of  the 
distal  row  of  carpal  bones,  on  the  radial  or 
thumb  side,  between  the  trapezium  and  the 
magnum,  in  special  relation  with  the  head  of 
the  second  metacarpal  bone;  earpale  II.  of 
the  typical  carpus.  .Also  called  multangulum 
minus,  and  trapezoides,  trapezoideum.  See  cuts 
under  ArUodactyla,  pisiform,  hand,  and  scapho- 
lunar. 

trapezoidal  (trap-e-zoi'dal),  a.  [<  trapezoid  + 
-al.]  1.  Having  the  form  of  a  trapezoid:  as, 
the  trapezoidal  bone  or  ligament  (in  anatomy). 

The  form  of  each  vaulting  compartment  of  an  ansidal 
aisle  is,  of  course,  trapezoidal. 

C.  B.  Moore,  Gothic  Architecture,  p.  100. 

2.  In  crystal.,  having  the  surface  composed  of 

twenty-four  trapeziums,  all  equal  and  similar. 

—Trapezoidal  wall.    See  waUK 
trapezoides,   trapezoideum    (trap-e-zoi'dez, 

-de-um),  n.     [NL. :  see  trapezoid.]    'In  anat., 

same  as  trapezoid. 
trapezoidiform  (trap-e-zoi'di-f6rm),  a.    [<  NL. 

trapezoides,  trapezoid,'  +  L.  forma,  form.]    In 

entom.,  noting  an  extended  body,  as  a  joint  of 


Tetragonal  Trisoctahedron, 
or  Trapezoliedron. 


Trapezoid, 


trapezoidiform 

an  antenna,  the  oross-seotion  of  which  is  every- 
where a  trapezoid. 

trapezophoron  (trap-e-zof  6-ron),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  rfju-iTtt;a,  table,  +  (filpeiv  =  E.  6«arl.]  In  the 
Gr.  Ch.,  same  as  ependytes  (6). 

trapfall  (trap'fai),  «.     a  trap-door  so  made  as 
to  yrive  way  beneath  the  feet,  and  cause  a  per- 
son to  fall  through. 
for  on  a  Bridge  he  cuatometh  to  flght, 
Which  is  liut  narrow,  but  exceeding  long ; 
And  in  the  same  are  many  trap-fals  pight, 
Through  which  the  rider  downe  doth  fall  through  over- 
sight. Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  li.  7. 

trap-fisher  (trap'fish"6r),  n.  One  who  fishes 
with  a  trap  or  trap-net. 

trap-hole  (trap'hol),  n.  1.  A  hole  closed  by  a 
trap-door. —  3.  Milit.    See  trous-de-loup. 

trap-hook  (trap'huk),  n.  A  kind  of  fish-hook 
which  works  with  a  spring  or  snap. 

trap-net  (trap'net),  n.    Same  as  Jropi,  3. 

trappean  (trap'f-an),  a.  [<  trapS  (trapp)  + 
-e-an.^  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  trap  or 
trap-rock — Trappean  ash,  a  scoriaceous  fragmental 
form  of  the  old  lava  formerly  very  commonly  designated 
as  trap,  and  now  by  various  other  names.  (See  traps.)  The 
trappean  ash  of  the  Lake  Superior  mining  region,  some- 
what important  for  the  copper  which  it  contains,  is  fre- 
quently designated  as  the  ash-bed. 

trapped  (trapt),  a.  [<  trapi  +  -ed^.']  1.  Pitted 
or  provided  with  a  trap  or  traps. — 2.  In  gem- 
cutting,  having  the  trap-cut. 

trapperi  (trap'^r),  n.  [<  irap'^  +  -eri.]  1.  One 
who  makes  a  business  of  trapping  wild  animals, 
usually  such  as  yield  fur,  as  the  marten  or  sa- 
ble, mink,  otter,  beaver,  and  muskrat. 

"A  hunter,  I  reckon?"  the  other  continued.  .  .  .  *'3fou 
are  mistaken,  friend,  in  calling  me  a  hunter ;  I  am  nothing 
better  than  a  trapper."  "I  see  but  little  difference  whe- 
ther a  man  gets  his  peltry  by  the  rifle  or  by  the  trap,"  said 
the  ill-looking  companion  of  the  emigrant. 

J.  F.  Cooper,  The  Prairie,  ii. 

2.  A  trap-fisher.  [Khode  Island.] — 3.  Inmin- 
ing,  a  boy  or  girl  in  a  coal-mine  who  opens  the 
air-doors  of  the  galleries  for  the  passage  of 
the  coal- wagons. — 4.  A  horse  for  use  in  a  trap. 
tCoUoq.] 

Sound  and  shapely  half-bred  horses,  ponies,  nags,  trap- 
pers, hacks,  chargers,  harness-horses,  and  hunters. 

St.  Jameis  Glazette,  Feb.  2, 1887.    {Encyo.  Diet.) 

trapper^t  (trap'er),  n.  [<  ME.  trapper,  trappar, 
trappour,  trappure,<  OF.  *trappeure,i  ML.  trap- 
patura,  trappings,  housing,  <  "trappare,  cover 
with  trappings:  see  trapS  v.l  The  housing 
and  defensive  armor  of  a  horse,  especially  of  a 
horse  caparisoned  for  a  just  or  tournament: 
generally  in  the  plural.  Compare  bard^. 
The  sheeldes  brlghte,  testers  and  trappures. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 1641. 

Item,  j.  peoe  of  skarlot  for  trappars  for  horsys,  with  rede 
crossis  and  rosys.  Paaton  Letters,  I.  477. 

Sundrie  kindes  of  precious  stones,  and  perles  wherewith 
ye  trappers,  barbes,  and  othei'  furnitures  of  his  horse  are 
couered.  iJ.  Eden,  tr.  of  Sebastian  Munster  (First  Books 
[on  America,  ed.  Arber,  p.  IS). 

trappiness  (trap'i-nes) ,  n.  The  property,  state, 
or  condition  of  being  trappy;  treacherousness. 
■[Colloq.] 

Once  over  this  there  were  broad  pastures  and  large  banks 
and  ditches,  innocent  of  trappiness  for  the  most  part,  be- 
fore the  riders.      The  Field,  Deo.  26, 1885.    (Encye.  Diet.) 

trapping!  (trap'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  trap''-, 
V.']  1.  The  art,  business,  or  method  of  a  trap- 
per, in  any  sense. 

Trapping  haa  been  there  so  long  carried  on  that  inheri- 
tance may  have  come  into  play. 

Darmn,  Descent  of  Man,  I.  48. 

2.  In  drainage:  (a)  The  process  of  furnishing 

with  a  trap  or  traps. 

Fever  could  be  traced  to  the  neglect  of  the  most  obvious 
precautions  in  the  trapping  and  ventilation  of  drains. 

Lancet,  1889, 1.  44. 

(b)  Same  as  trap'L,  4;  also,  traps  collectively. 

The  defects  in  drainage  arrangements,  such  as  want  of 
vmpet  trappings,  .  .  .  were  very  numerous. 
^    ^         ""    ^  '  Lancet,  1890,  II.  1125. 

3.  The  cutting  of  a  brilliant  in  the  form  known 
as  trap-brilliant.    See  brilliant. 

The  trap  cut,  or  trapping  as  it  is  called  by  lapidaries, 
consists  of  parallel  planes  nearly  rectangular,  arranged 
around  the  contour  of  the  stone. 

O.  Byrne,  Artisan  s  Handbook,  p.  217. 

trapping^  (trap'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  trap^, 
v.]  The  housing  or  harness  of  a  horse,  when 
somewhat  ornamental  in  character;  hence,  ex- 
ternal ornamentation,  as  of  dress:  generally  in 
the  plural. 

We  may  be  said  to  want  the  gilt  and  trappings. 
The  dress  of  honour.    B.  Jonsm,  Alchemist,  iv.  1. 
Good  clothes  are  the  embroidered  trap^ngsot  pride. 
Dekker,  Gull  s  Hornbook,  p.  86. 
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Caparisons  and  steeds, 
Bases  and  tinsel  trappings.     Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  36, 

=Syn.  Accoutrements,  equipments,  paraphernalia,  gear, 
decorations,  frippery. 

trapping-attachment  (trap'ing-a-taoh"ment), 
n.  A  metal  or  other  appurtenance  or  mount- 
ing for  horse-trappings.  L.  Jeioitt,  in  Art  Jour., 
N.  S.,  IX.  345.     [Rare.] 

trappings,  ».  pi.    See  trapping. 

Trappist  (trap'ist),  n.  and  a.  [<  P.  Trappiste, 
so  called  from  the  abbey  of  La  Trappe  in  Prance : 
see  def .]  1. 7!.  1 .  A  member  of  a  monastic  body, 
a  branch  of  the  Cistercian  order,  it  is  named  from 
the  village  of  Soligny-la-Trappe,  in  the  department  of 
Orne,  France,  where  the  abbey  of  La  Trappe  was  founded 
in  1140  by  Rotrou,  Count  of  Perche.  The  abbey  soon  fell 
into  decay,  and  was  governed  for  many  years  by  titular  or 
commendatory  abbots.  De  Eano^  (1626-1700),  who  had 
been  commendatory  abbot  of  La  Trappe  from  his  boyhood, 
became  its  actual  abbot  in  1664,  and  thoroughly  reformed 
and  reorganized  the  order.  The  rules  of  the  order  are 
noted  for  their  extreme  austerity,  and  inculcate  extended 
fasts,  severe  manual  labor,  almost  perpetual  silence,  ab- 
stinence from  flesh,  fish,  etc.,  and  rigorous  asceticism  in 
general.  The  order  was  repressed  in  France  during  the 
Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  periods.  There  are  branch 
monasteries  in  France,  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  etc., 
and  two  in  the  United  States  (Abbey  of  Gethaemane,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Melleray,  Iowa). 

2.  [I.  c]  Inornith.,  a  South  American  puff-bird 
or  fissirostral  barbet  of  the  genus  Monasa  (or 
Monacha).  Also  called  nwn-bird.  Both  are 
book-names,  given  from  the  somber  plumage, 
which  also  suggested  Monasa.  See  cut  under 
nun-bird. 
II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Trappists. 

Trappistine  (trap'is-tin),  n.  [<  P.  Trappistine, 
a  nun  of  the  order  of  La  Trappe ;  as  Trappist  -f- 
-me2.]  1,  Amemberof  an  order  of  nuns,  affili- 
ated with  the  Trappists,  founded  in  1827,  and 
established  chiefly  in  France. —  2.  [I.  c]  A 
sweet  cordial  made  at  a  monastery  of  Trappist 
monks.    Compare  Benedictine,  2,  chartreuse,  2. 

trappoid  (trap'oid),  a.  [<  trap^  (irapp)  + 
-oidV\  Resembling  trap ;  having  more  or  less 
the  character  of  a  trappean  rock. 

The  workers  of  past  centuries  used  to  crush  the  ore  in 
saucer-like  hollows  in  the  solid,  tough,  trappoid  rock,  with 
rounded  granite  crushers.  Nature,  XLI.  140. 

trappourt,  n.    See  trapper^. 

trappous,  trappose  (trap'us,  -6s),  a.  [<  trap^ 
(trapp)  -f-  -0US.2    Trappean.    Imp.  Bid. 

Trapp's  formula.  Same  a,s  formula  of  Christi- 
son  (which  see,  undLei  formula). 

trappuret,  n.    See  trapper^. 

trappy  (trap'i),  a.  [<  trap^  +  -^1.]  Of  the  na- 
ture of  a  trap;  treacherous".     [Colloq.] 

The  fences  might  have  increased  in  size,  however, -with- 
out being  made  trappy. 

Daily  Telegraph,  Kov.  13, 1882.    (Encyc.  Diet.) 

trap-rock  (trap'rok),  n.    A  rock  consisting  of 
trap;  trap. 
Bound  North  Berwick  trap-rocks  rise  in  all  directions. 
Harpei's  Mag.,  LXXIX.  790. 

traps  (traps),  n.  pi.    See  trap^,  2. 

trap-seine  (trap'san),  n.    A  trap-net  specially 

adapted  to  take  fish  working  down  an  eddy. 

[Rhode  Island.] 
trap-Stair  (trap'star),  n.    A  narrow  staircase, 

or  step-ladder,  surmounted  by  a  trap-door, 
trap-stick  (trap'stik),  M.  1.  A  stick  used  in  the 

game  of  trap;   an  object  resembling  such  a 

stick. 
The  last  time  he  was  in  the  field,  a  boy  of  seven  years 

old  beat  him  with  a  trap-stick. 

Shirley,  The  Wedding,  iii.  2. 

These  had  made  a  foolish  swop  between  a  conple  of 

thick  bandy  legs  and  two  long  trapsticlcs  that  hadnocalres. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  560. 

2.  The  cross-bar  connecting  the  body  of  a  cart 
with  the  shafts.    HalliKell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

trap-tree  (trap'tre),  n.  The  jack-tree :  so  called 
because  it  furnishes  a  glutinous  gum  used  as 
bird-lime.  In  some  parts  of  the  East  the  fiber 
of  the  bark  is  used  for  fishing-lines,  cordage, 
and  nets. 

trap-tuff  (trap'tuf ),  n.  In  geol. ,  a  tuff  composed 
of  fine  detrital  material  designated  as  trap.  See 
tuffS  and  trap^. 

trap-valve  (trap'valv),  n.  Same  as  clackrvake. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

trap-weir  (trap'wer),  n.    A  trap-net. 

traset,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  traced. 

trash^  (trash),  n.  [Prob.  a  dial,  form  of  *trass 
(cf.  Orkney  truss,  B.  dial,  trous),  <  Icel.  tros 
(of.  trassi,  a  slovenly  fellow,  trassa,  be  sloven- 
ly) =  Norw.  tros,  fallen  twigs,  broken  branches, 
leaves  and  twigs  used  as  fael,  =  Sw.  trds,  a 
heap  of  sticks,  old  useless  bits  of  fencing,  also 
a  worthless  fellow  {trasa,  dial,  trase,  a  rag,  tat- 
ter) ;  dial,  tros,  pieces  {sld  i  tros,  equiv.  to  sla 


trash-ice 

i  Icras,  break  to  pieces);  connected  (by  the 
change  of  initial  kr-  to  tr-,  seen  also  in  Icel.  trani 
=  Sw.  trana  =  Dan.  trane,  as  compared  with 
E.  crane^)  with  Sw.  Tcrasa  =  Dan.  krase,  break, 
crash:  see crash^,  craze ;  ef.  Sw. /trossa,  bruise, 
crush,  crash.  Trash  thus  means  'broken  bits 
of  wood,'  etc.  The  forms  and  senses  are  more 
or  less  confused.]  1.  Something  broken, 
snapped,  or  lopped  off;  broken  or  torn  bits,  as 
twigs,  splinters,  rags,  and  the  like.  Compare 
cane-trash  and  trash-ice. 

How  will  he  giue  wood  to  the  hospitall,  that  warmes 
himself e  by  the  trash  of  strawe? 

Qyevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577),  p.  255. 

Faggots  to  be  every  stick  of  three  feet  in  length ;  .  .  . 
this  to  prevent  the  abuse  ...  of  filling  the  middle  part 
and  ends  with  trash  and  short  sticks.  Evelyn,  Sylva,  iii.  4. 

About  10  P.  M.  the  immediate  danger  was  past ;  and,  es- 
pying a  lead  to  the  northeast,  we  got  under  weigh,  and 
pushed  over  in  spite  of  the  drifting  trash  [broken  ice). 

Kane,  Sec.  Grinn.  Bxp,,  I.  37. 
He  keep  on  totin'  off  trash  en  pilin'  up  bresh. 

J.  C.  Harris,  Uncle  Remus,  xvi. 

2.  Hence,  waste;  refuse ;  rubbish ;  dross;  that 
which  is  worthless  or  useless. 

Counters,  braslettes,  and  garlandes  of  glass  and  counter- 
fecte  stoones,  .  .  .  withsucheothertro^A^,  which  seemed 
vnto  them  precious  marchaundies. 

Peter  Martyr,(tr.  in  Eden's  First  Books  on  America, 
[ed.  Arber,  p.  160). 
Trin.  Look  what  a  wardrobe  is  here  for  thee  I 
Cal.  Let  it  alone,  thou  fool ;  it  is  but  trasti. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1.  223. 
He  who  can  accept  of  Legends  for  good  story  may  quick- 
ly swell  a  volume  with  trash.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 
The  sort  o'  trash  a  feller  gits  to  eatdoos  beat  all  nater. 
Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  1st  ser.,  ii. 

3t.  Money.     [Cant.] 

Therefore  must  I  bid  him  proulde  trash,  for  my  maister 
is  no  friend  without  mony.  Greene,  James  IV.,  iii.  1. 

I  had  rather  coin  my  heart. 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash 
By  any  indirection.  Shak.,  J.  C,  iv.  3.  74. 

4.  A  low,  worthless  person.    See  white  trash. 
Gentlemen  all,  1  do  suspect  this  trash  [a  courtezan] 
To  be  a  party  in  this  Injury.       SMJc,  Othello,  v.  1.  85. 

Cane  trash.  See  cane-trash.— tovpy  trash,  coarsely 
powdered  leaves,  stalks,  etc.,  of  the  poppy- plant,  in  which 
balls  of  opium  are  rolled  and  packed  for  transportation. — 
White  trash,  poor  white  trash,  the  poor  and  low  white 
population  of  the  Southern  States.    [Southern  U.  S.] 

Tain't  no  use,  hone^ ;  you  don't  'pear  to  take  no  int'res' 

in  yer  own  kith  and  kin,  no  more  dan  or'nary  whitetrash. 

The  Atlantic,  XVIII.  84. 

trashi  (trash),  v.  t.  [Cf.  trash^,  ».]  To  free 
from  superfluous  twigs  or  branches ;  lop ;  crop : 
as,  to  trash  trees. 

trash^  (trash),  v.  [A  dial.  var.  of  thrash,  thresh ; 
in  part  perhaps  also  a  var.  of  crash^  (cf .  trasli^ 
as  ult.  related  to  crosfci).]  I.  trans.  To  wear 
out ;  beat  down ;  crush ;  harass ;  maltreat ;  jade. 
Being  naturally  of  a  spare  and  thin  body,  and  thus  rest- 
lessly trashing  it  out  with  reading,  writing,  preaching, 
and  travelling,  he  hastened  his  death. 

Life  of  Bp.  Jewea  (1685). 

II.  intrans.  To  tramp  and  shufde  about. 
I  still  trashed  and  trotted  for  other  men's  causes. 

MidMeUm,  Trick  to  Catch  the  Old  One,  1.  4. 

trash^  (trash),  n.  [Perhaps  ult.  a  var.  of  trace"^ 
(ME.  trais,  trays,  etc.).]  1.  A  clog;  anything 
fastened  to  a  dog  or  other  animal  to  keep  it 
from  ranging  widely,  straying,  leaping  fences, 
or  the  like. 

Your  huntsmans  lodging,  wherin  hee  shall  also  keep  his 
cooples,  liams,  collars,  trashes,  boxes. 

Markham,  Countrey  Contentment  (1615),  i.  1. 

Hence —  2.  A  clog  or  encumbrance,  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense. 

trash^  (trash), «.  *.  [<  frosftS,  n.]  To  hold  back 
by  a  leash,  halter,  or  leaded  collar,  as  a  dog 
in  pursuing  game ;  hence,  to  retard ;  clog ;  en- 
cumber; hinder. 

Without  the  most  furious  haste  on  the  part  of  the  Kal- 
mucks, there  was  not  a  chance  for  them,  burdened  and 
trashed  as  they  were,  to  anticipate  so  agile  and  light  cav- 
alry as  the  Cossacks  in  seizing  this  important  pass. 

De  Quincey,  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe. 

To  trash  a  trail,  to  destroy  the  scent  by  taking  to  water : 
a  stratagem  practised  both  by  game  and  by  man  when 
pursued.    [Western  U.  S.] 
trashery  (trash'6r-i),  n.      [<  trash^  +  -ery.J 
Trash;  rubbish;  odds  and  ends. 

Who  comes  in  foreign  trashery 
Of  tinkling  chain  and  spur. 

Scott,  Bridal  of  Triermain,  ii. 

trash-house  (trash'hous),  n.  A  building  on  a 
sugar  estate  where  the  cane-stalks  from  which 
the  juice  has  been  expressed  ai-e  stored  for  fuel. 
Simmonds. 

trash-ice  (trash'is),  «.  Broken  ice  mixed  with 
water.    Kane. 


trashily 

trashily  (trash'i-li),  adv.    In  a  trashy  manner. 
trashiness  (trash'i-nes),  n.    The  state  or  prop- 
erty of  being  trashy. 

trashtrie  (trash'tri),  n.     [<  <ras7ji  +  -trie,  -try, 

toi-ry.    Ct.trashery.]    Trash ;  worthless  stuff. 

Wi"  aaaoe,  ragouts,  and  sic  like  trashtrie. 

Bums,  The  Twa  Dogs. 
trashy  (trash'i),  a.     [<  trash^  +  -lyi.]    Com- 
posed of  or  resembling  trash,  rubbish,  or  dross ; 
waste ;  worthless ;  useless. 

I  am  now  buying  books ;  not  trcahy  books  which  will 
only  bear  one  reading,  but  good  books  for  a  library. 

Maeavia;/,  in  Trevelyan,  1  314. 

Traskite  (trask'it),  n.  [<  Trask  (see  def.)  + 
-»te!*.]  An  early  name  of  the  Seventh-Day  Bap- 
tists, from  John  Trask,  one  of  their  leaders  in 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century.  See  Bap- 
tist. 

trass  (tras),  n.  [<  Gr.  dial,  trass  =  D.  tras  (tiras, 
tieraa)  =  E.  terrace^,  q.  v.]  An  earthy  or  more 
or  less  compact  roek,  made  up  in  large  part  of 
firmly  comminuted  pumice  or  other  volcanic 
material,  it  is  of  a  pale-yellow  or  grayish  color,  and 
rough  to  the  feel.  Trass  closely  resembles  pozzuolana, 
and  like  that  is  extensively  used  for  hydraulic  cement,  espe- 
cially by  the  Dutch  engineers.  It  is  largely  quarried  for 
that  purpose  along  the  Khine,  between  Maioz  and  Cologne. 
Also  terrwt.    See  tuffS. 

trasset,  trasshet,  v.    Middle  English  forms  of 

traise. 
trast^t.  An  obsolete  form  of  the  past  participle 

of  traced.    Spenser. 
trast^,  n.    A  Scotch  form  of  trest^. 
trasyt,  n.    A  spaniel. 

A  Tragy  I  do  keep,  whereby  I  please 
The  more  my  rurall  privacie. 

Herrick,  Hesperides,  His  Grange. 

tratf  (trat),  n.     [ME.  tratte,  irate.    Cf.  «ro«2.] 

An  old  woman ;  a  witch ;  a  term  of  contempt. 

T1k>  tvo  trattes  that  William  wold  haue  traysted  [deceived]. 

WUliam  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4769. 

Thus  said  Dido,  and  the  tothir  with  that 

Hyit  on  furth  with  slaw  pase  lik  ane  trat. 

Gavin  Douglas,  tr.  of  Virgil,  p.  122. 

trattle  (trat'l),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  trattled,  ppr. 
trattUng.   [An  irreg.  var.  of  tattle,  twattle.']  To 
•hatter;  gabble.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.]  . 
Styll  she  must  trattle;  that  tunge  is  alwayes  sterynge. 
Bp.  Bale,  K.ynge  Johan  (ed.  Collier),  p.  73. 
Keep  thy  clattering  toung, 
That  tratUes  in  thy  head. 

Earl  Richard  (Child's  Ballads,  in.  4). 

trattoria  (tr4t-to-re'a),  n.  [It.]  An  Italian 
eating-house;  a  cook-shop. 

He  heard,  though  he  did  not  prove  this  by  experiment, 
tliat  the  master  of  a  certain  trattoria  had  studied  the 
dough-nut  of  New  England  till  he  had  actually  surpassed 
the  original  in  the  qualities  that  have  undermined  our  di- 
Irestion  as  a  people.   W.  D.  Hourells,  Indian  Summer,  p.  117. 

Traube-Hering  curves.  Variations  in  the  tra- 
cing of  arterial  pressure,  probably  due  to  the 
rhythmical  action  of  the  vasomotor  center  al- 
ternately contracting  and  dilating  the  small 
blood-vessels,  thus  influencing  the  peripheral 
resistance. 

trauchle,  v.  t.    See  trachle. 

tranlismt  (trfi,'lizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  Tpa.v7aaii6g,  a  lisp- 
ing, <  rpavUl^eiv,  lisp,  <  rpavldg,  lisping,  mispro- 
nouncing.]   A  stammering. 

As  for  ae  ae  ae  &c.,  I  know  not  what  other  censure  to 
pass  on  them  but  that  they  are  childish  and  ridiculous 
travXixm^. 

Dalgamo,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man's  Tutor  (1680),  p.  132. 

tranl-netf,  n.  Another  spelling  of  trawVmet. 
See  travol,  2. 

trauma  (tr&'ma),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Tpavjia,  Ionic 
Tpa/ia,  wound,  K  Tp6eiv,  pierce.]  1 .  An  abnormal 
condition  of  the  living  body  produced  by  ex- 
ternal violence,  as  distinguished  from  that  pro- 
duced by  poisons,  zymotic  infection,  bad  habits, 
and  othei  iCss  evident  causes ;  traumatism ;  an 
accidental  wound,  as  distinguished  from  one 
caused  by  the  surgeon's  knife  in  an  operation. 
— 2.  External  violence  producing  bodily  in- 
jury; the  act  of  wounding,  or  infliction  of  a 
wound. 

traumatic  (trft-mat'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  trau- 
matique,  <  Gr.  Tpav/iariKdc,  <  Tpav//a(T-),  wound 
(see  trauma),  +  -ic]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  wounds:  as,  irawmaWc  inflammation. —  2. 
Adapted  to  the  cure  of  wounds;  vulnerary:  as, 
tratima  tic  balsam. — 3.  Producedby  wounds:  as, 
traumatic  tetanus. — 4.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 

nature  of  trauma  or  traumatism Traumatic 

fever,  pyrexia  caused  by  traumatism,  especially  where, 
as  in  simple  fractures,  it  seems  to  be  independent  of  in- 
fection. 
II.  n.  Amedicineusefulin  the  cure  of  wounds. 

traumatically  (tra-mat'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  trau- 
matic manner. 
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traumaticin  (tr3,-mat'i-sin),  n,  [<  trauniaUc  + 
-»«2.]  A  10  per-cent.  solution  of  gutta-percha 
in  chloroforni,  employed  like  collodion  to  pro- 
mote union  of  the  edges  of  a  wound. 

traumatism  (tra'ma-tizm),  n.  [=  F.  trauma- 
tisme,  <  Gr.  Tpav/ia(T-),  wound  (see  traumatic), 
+  -ism.']  Any  morbid  condition  produced  by 
wounds  or  other  external  violence;  trauma. 

traumatopnoea  (tr^'ma-top-ne'S.),  n.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  Tpaviia(T-'),  a  wound,  -I-  v'voi^  for  ttdo/;, 
breath,  <  Tmelv,  blow,  breathe.]  Respiratory 
bubbling  of  air  through  a  wound  in  the  chest. 

trauncet,H.  An  obsolete  form  of  ft-ancel,  trance^. 

trauncht,  v.    An  obsolete  form  of  trench. 

trauntf,  trauntert.    See  trant,  tranter. 

Trautvetteria  (tr&t-ve-te'ri-a),  n.  [NL. 
(Fischer  and  Meyer,  1835),  named  after  E.  E. 
Trautvetter,  professor  of  botany  at  Kieff,  Rus- 
sia.] A  genus  of  plants,  of  the  order  Ranuncu- 
lacese  and  tribe  Ran  imculese,  distinguished  from 
the  type.  Ranunculus,  by  the  absence  of  petals. 
The  only  species,  T.  palmata,  the  false  bugbane,  is  a  per- 
ennial herb,  a  native  of  North  America  and  Japan,  bear- 
ing a  few  palmately  lobed  leaves,  and  numerous  small 
white  flowers  in  a  corymbose  panicle.    Compare  bugbane. 

travail!  (trav'al),  u.  [An  earlier  form  of  travel, 
now  differentiated  in  a  particular  use  (def.  2) : 
see  travel,  n.'i  If.  Labor;  toil;  travel:  same  as 
travel,  1. — 2.  Labor  in  childbed;  parturition. 
[Archaic] 

In  the  time  of  her  travaU,  behold,  .  .  .  twins  were  in 
her  womb.  Gen.  zxxviii.  27. 

After  this  thy  travel  sore. 
Sweet  rest  seize  thee  evermore. 
rniton.  Epitaph  on  Marchioness  of  Winchester. 

travaiU  (trav'al),  V.  i.  [As  with  the  noun,  an 
earlier  form  oi  travel,  now  differentiated  in  a 
particular  use  (def.  2):  see  travel,  ».]  If.  To 
labor;  toil;  travel:  same  as  travel,  1. —  2.  To 
labor  in  childbed;  suffer  the  pangs  of  child- 
birth;  be  parturient.     [Archaic] 

Nc^.  that  relyques  of  the  stones  of  the  place  there  our 
Lady  was  borne  is  remedy  and  consolacion  to  women  that 
trauayU  of  childe.      Sir  R.  Quylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  30. 

And  when  she  heard  the  tidings  .  .  .  she  bowed  herself 
and  travailed  ;  for  her  pains  cam  e  upon  her.   1  Sam.  iv.  19. 

Queen  Jeanie  traveVd  six  weeks  and  more. 

Till  women  and  midwives  had  quite  gi'en  her  o'er. 

Queen  Jeanie  (Child's  Ballads,  VIL  75). 

travail2(F.  pron.  tra-vay'),  «. ;  F.  pi.  travaux 
(tra-v6').  [<  F.  travail,  a  brake,  trave,  <  ML. 
*trdbaculum  (also,  after  Bom.,  trahale,  traval- 
lum),  a  brake,  shackle :  see  travel, ».]  A  means 
of  transportation,  commonly  used  by  North 
American  Indians  and  voyageurs  of  the  north 


Travail,  as  used  by  the  Sioux  Indians. 

and  northwest,  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  or 
of  sick  or  wounded  persons.  It  consists  of  a  rude 
litter  made  of  two  lodge-poles  about  16  feet  long,  having 
one  end  of  each  pole  attached  on  each  side  to  a  pack-sad- 
dle, the  other  end  trailing  on  the  pound.  A  kind  of  sack 
or  bag  is  then  made  by  lashing  canvas  or  lodge  skins  to 
the  cross-bars,  for  the  reception  of  the  goods  or  the  sick 
or  wounded  person.    Also  called  travois.  travee. 

In  a  month  "  Richard 's  himself  again,"  ready  to  fly  over 
the  grassy  sward  with  his  savage  master,  or  to  drag  the 
travaux  and  pack  the  buxom  squaw. 

The  Century,  XXXVII.  339. 

travailerf,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  traveler. 

travailoust,  o.    See  travelous. 

travale  (tra-val'),  n.  In  tambourine-playing,  an 
effect  produced  by  rubbing  the  wetted  finger 
across  the  head  of  the  instrument.  The  double 
travale  is  simply  the  same  effect  made  twice  as 
rapidly  as  usual. 

trave  (trav),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  treve;  < 
ME.  trave,  <  OF.  traf,  tref,  trief.  a  cross-beam, 
a  brake,  shackle,  =  Pr.  trau  =  Sp.  trabe,  traba 
=  Pg.  trava,  trave =lt.  trave,  <  L.  trabs,  trabis,  a 
beam.  B-enee  vlt.  travail^,  travel."]  1.  A  cross- 
beam ;  a  beam  or  timber-work  crossing  a  build- 
ing. 

The  Ceilings  and  Travel  are,  after  the  Turkish  manner, 
richly  Painted  and  Guilded. 

Maimdrett,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  125. 

3.  A  kind  of  shackle  for  a  horse  that  is  being 
taught  to  amble  or  pace. 

She  sproong  as  a  colt  doth  in  the  trave. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1. 96. 
Also  travis. 
travel  (trav),  v.  t.    [<  ME.  traven;  <  trave,  «.] 
To  cross ;  thwart ;  run  counter  to. 
This  traytoure  trauar  vs  alway.  York  Plays,  p.  Wl. 
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travee  (tra-ve'),  «•    Same  as  travaiV^. 

travel  (trav'el),  n.  [Formerly  also  ti-avail  (still 
retained  archaically  in  one  sense);  <  ME.  travel, 
travail,  travayl,  traveile,  iraveyle,  <  OF.  traeail, 
F.  travail,  labor,  toil,  work,  trouble,  a  brake, 
shackle,  =  Pr.  trabalh,  trebalh,  trebail  =  Sp. 
trabajo  =  Pg.  trabalho  =  It.  traraglio  (t)abajo), 
an  obstacle,  impediment,  Olt.  truvaglio,  pen  for 
cattle,  ox-stall,  <  ML.  *  trava cttlu in,  *trabacu- 
lum  (also,  after  Kom.,  trahale,  travalliim),  a 
Wake,  shackle,  impediment,  <  ''trarare,*trabare 
(>  Pr.  travar  =  F.  en-trarer),  impede,  hinder, 
shackle,  fetter,  <  L.  trabs,  a  beam:  see  trare. 
Cf.  embarrass,  as  connected  with  bar^.]  If. 
Labor;  toil;  effort. 

Ine  huet  [what]  Irauail  he  heth  yleued,  hou  he  heth  his 
time  uorlore  [wasted).  „  „  „  „  , 

AyenMte  o/Tnwyt  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  130. 

He  was  wery  for  traveile  of  yevinge  of  strokes  and  re- 
ceivinge.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ilL  629. 

Generally  all  warlike  people  are  a  little  idle,  and  love 
danger  better  than  travail. 

Bacon,  True  Greatness  of  Kingdoms  (ed.  18871 

I  am  grieved  for  you 
That  any  chance  of  mine  should  thus  defeat 
Your  (I  must  needs  say)  most  deserving  travails. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  v.  1. 

Who  having  never  before  eyed  me,  but  only  heard  the 
common  repoit  of  my  virtue,  learning,  and  travel. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  iv.  1. 

2.  Theactof  traveling  or  journeying;  particu- 
larly, a  journeying  to  distant  countries :  as,  he 
is  much  improved  by  travel;  he  started  on  his 
travels. 

Travel,  in  the  younger  sort,  is  a  part  of  education ;  in 

the  elder,  a  part  of  experience.     Bacon,  Travel  (ed.  1887). 

I  cannot  rest  from  travel;  I  will  drink 

Life  to  the  lees.  Teniiyson,  Ulysses. 

When  travel  has  become  a  memory,  all  the  richness  of  it 

rises  to  the  suilace  like  cream. 

C.  IF.  Stoddard,  Mashallah,  p.  204. 

3.  pi.  An  account  of  occurrences  and  observa^ 
tions  made  during  a  journey;  a  book  that  re- 
lates one's  experiences  in  traveling:  as,  travels 
in  Italy:  formerly  in  the  singular. 

The  Voiage  and  Travaile  of  Sir  John  Maundevlle,  Kt., 
which  treateth  of  the  way  to  Hierusalem,  and  of  Marvayles 
of  Inde.  MandevfUe,  Travels,  Title. 

Histories  .  .  .  engage  the  soul  by  a  variety  of  sensible 
occurrences;  .  .  .  voyages  and  travels,  and  accounts  of 
strange  countries,  .  .  .  will  assist  in  this  work  (of  fixing 
the  attention].  Walts,  Improvement  of  Mind,  i.  16. 

4.  Progress;  going;  movement. 

Thus  thou  mayest,  in  two  or  three  hours*  travel  over  a 
few  leaves,  see  and  know  that  which  cost  him  that  writ  it 
years,  and  travel  over  sea  and  land,  before  he  knew  it. 

IF.  JFood,  quoted  in  Tyler's  Amer.  Lit.,  L  172. 

The  more  the  variety  of  characters  is  multiplied,  the 
more  travel  of  the  compositor's  hand  over  the  cases  is  ne- 
cessary for  picking  them  up,  and  by  so  much  is  the  speed 
of  his  work  retarded.  Encyc.  BriL,  XXTIL  701. 

5.  In  mech.,  the  length  of  stroke  of  any  mov- 
ing part :  as,  the  travel  of  the  bed  of  a  planer ; 
the  travel  of  a  pendulum.  Also  called  excursion. 

The  travel  of  each  valve  is  5}  in.,  and  can  be  varied  by 
means  of  slotted  levers  on  the  reversing  shaft. 

The  Engineer,  LXT.  388. 
The  great  fault  of  this  gun  [a  central-fire  hammerless 
gun]  is  the  difficulty  in  manipulating  it,  on  account  of 
the  enormous  travel  required  by  the  lever. 

JF.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  325. 

6.  The  passage  or  concourse  of  travelers;  per- 
sons traveling:  as,  the  travel  was  very  heavy  on 
outgoing  trains  and  boats.  [CoUoq.] — 7t.  La- 
bor in  childbirth.  See  travaiP-,  2.  [Archaic] 
==S3m.  2.  Voyage,  Tour,  etc.    See^'ournev. 

travel  (trav'el),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  traveled,  trav- 
elled, ppr.  traveling,  travelling.  [Formerly  also 
travail  (still  retained  archaically  in  one  sense) ; 

<  ME.  travelen,  travaillen,  iravayllen,  traveylen, 

<  OF.  travaillei;  F.  travailler  =  Pr.  trebalhar, 
trebailhar  =  Sp.  trdbajar,  irabalhar  =  Pg.  tra- 
balhar  =  It.  travagliare,  labor,  toil,  etc. ;  from 
the  noun.]    I.  intrans.  If.  To  labor;  toil. 

According  as  it  was  committed  unto  us,  we  have  dili- 
gently travailed  in  this  present  visitation  of  the' univer- 
sity. 
Quoted  in  J.  Bradford's  Works  (Parker  Soc.,  1853),  II.  369. 

If  we  labour  to  maintain  truth  and  reason,  let  not  any 
think  that  we  travel  about  a  matter  not  needf  uL  Hooker. 

2.  To  pass  or  make  a  journey  from  place  to 
place,  whether  on  foot,  on  horseback,  or  in  any 
conveyance,  as  a  carriage  or  a  ship ;  go  to  or 
visit  distant  or  foreign  places;  journey:  as,  to 
travel  for  health  or  for  pleasure. 

For  the  Marchauiites  come  not  thidre  so  comonnly  for 
to  bye  Marchandises  as  thei  don  In  the  Lond  of  the  gret 
Chane;  for  it  is  to  fer  to  travayUe  to. 

MandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  270. 
A  wench 
"niat  travels  with  her  buttermilk  to  market 
Between  two  dorsers. 

Shirley  and  Chapman,  The  Ball,  iv. 
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How  difficult  it  was  to  travel  where  no  license  made  it 
sate,  where  no  preparations  In  roads,  inns,  carriages  made 
it  convement.  Oe  Qwiruiey,  Style,  ii. 

3.  Specifically,  to  make  a  journey  or  go  about 
from  place  to^laoe  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
orders  for  goods,  collecting  accounts,  etc.,  for 
a  commercial  house. 

Brown  Brothers,  of  Snow  Hill,  were  substantial  people, 
and  Mr.  Snengkeld  travelled  In  strict  accordance  with  the 
good  old  rules  of  trade.  Trollope,  Orley  Farm,  ix. 

4.  In  meoh.,  to  traverse;  move  over  a  fixed 
distance,  as  a  movable  part  of  a  machine.  See 
travel,  n.,  5. —  5.  To  proceed  or  advance  in  any 
way;  pass  from  one  point  to  another;  move; 
wander :  as,  his  eye  traveled  over  the  landscape ; 
also,  to  move  at  a  specified  gait,  pace,  or  rate: 
as,  that  horse  travels  wide. 

Time  travels  in  divers  paces  with  divers  persons. 

Shale.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  2.  326. 
News  travelled  with  increase  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame,  1.  474. 
The  home  manufacture  of  gas  ...  is  a  part  of  the  in- 
ventor's  scheme  which  does  not  entirely  depend  for  suc- 
cess upon  the  power  of  gas  to  ^avel.     Ure,  Diet.,  II.  638. 

6.  To  walk.  [CoUoq.]  —  7.  To  move  onward 
in  feeding;  browse  from  one  point  to  another: 
said  of  deer,  etc. 

If  the  deer  is  traveUing,  as  it  is  called,  one  has  to  walk 
much  faster,  and  scan  the  ground  as  best  he  can. 

Sportsman's  Gazetteer,  p.  88. 
To  sue, labor,  and  traveL  See  suei.— To  travel  bod- 
kin.  See  6odW»i.— To  travel  daJt.  See  daJ.— To  travel 
out  of  the  record,  to  stray  from  the  point,  or  from  the 
prescribed  or  authorized  line  of  discussion. 

I  have  travelled  out  of  the  record,  sir,  I  am  aware,  in 
putting  the  point  to  you.  Dickens,  Little  Dorrit,  iL  28. 
Traveling-apron  oven.    See  oven. 

II.  trans.  If.  To  harass;  trouble;  plague; 
torment. 

If  a  man  be  traneylid  with  a  feend,  and  may  not  be  de- 
lyuerid  fro  liim,  lete  him  drinke  a  litil  quantite  of  oure  5 
essence.         Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  FumivaU),  p.  19. 

Such  a  distemper  as  travaUed  me  at  Paris :  a  fever,  and 
dysentery.  Donne,  Letters,  x3U£vii. 

As  it  all  these  troubles  had  not  been  sufficient  to  IravaU 
the  realm,  a  great  division  fell  among  the  nobility. 

Bayward.    {Johnson.) 

2.  To  journey  through;  pass  over;  make  the 
tour  of:  as,  to  tra/vel  the  whole  kingdom  of 
England. 

These,  and  a  thousand  more  such  sleights,  have  hy- 
pocrisie  learned  by  tra/uailing  strange  countries, 

Naehe,  Pierce  Penilesse,  p.  68. 
He  had  subsequently  travelled  Kew  England  and  the 
Middle  States,  as  a  pedler,  In  the  employment  of  a  Con- 
necticut manufactory  of  cologne-water  and  other  essences. 
Hawthfyme,  Seven  Gables,  xii. 

3.  To  cause  or  force  to  journey,  or  move  from 
place  to  place. 

They  [the  corporations]  shall  not  be  travelled  forth  of 
their  own  franchises.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

Their  horses  are  but  smal,  but  very  swift  &  hard ;  they 
traueU  them  vnshod  both  winter  and  Sommer. 

Bakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  479. 

Landholders,  most  of  whom  are  owners  of  sheep  which 
have  to  be  travelled  twice  a  year. 

W.  Shepherd,  Prairie  Experiences,  p.  162. 

traveled,  travelled  (trav'eld),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of 
travel,  V.']    It.  Harassed;  tormented;  fretted. 

It  is  here  to  be  understoode,  euerie  yoke  naturally  to 
bee  heauie,  sharpe,  harde,  and  painefuU :  and  the  beast 
that  draweth  the  same  goeth  bound  and  traueUed, 

Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577),  p.  47. 

2.  Worked  over;  turned  up  with  the  spade; 
tUled. 

"It's  travelled  earth, "that,"  said  Edle;  "it  howks  sae 
eitMy.  I  ken  it  weel,  for  ance  I  wrought  a  simmer  wi' 
auld  Will  Winnett,  the  bedral,  and  howkit  mair  graves 
than  ane  in  my  day."  Scott,  Antiquary,  xxiii. 

3.  Having  made  journeys;  having  gone,  or 
having  been  carried,  to  distant  points  or  coun- 
tries :  as,  traveled  Madeira  is  highly  prized. 

From  Latian  syrens,  French  Ciressan  feasts, 
Keturn  well  travell'd,  and  transform 'd  to  beasts. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  I.  vi.  123. 

One  whose  Arab  face  was  tanned 
By  tropic  sun  and  boreal  frost. 
So  travelled  there  was  scarce  a  land 
Or  people  left  him  to  exhaust. 

Whittier,  Tent  on  the  Beach. 

4.  Having  gained  knowledge  or  experience  by 
labor  or  travel;  hence,  experienced;  knowing. 

I  am  not  much  travelled  in  the  history  of  modern  times. 
Melding.     (Imp.  Diet.) 

A  man  of  fashion,  too,  he  made  his  tour, 
Learn'd  vive  la  bagatelle,  et  vivc  I'amour ; 
So  travell'd  monkeys  their  grimace  improve. 

Burns,  A  Sketch. 

traveler,  traveller  (trav'el-6r),  n.  !<  ME.  trav- 
ailloiM-,  <  OF.  travaillewr,  F  travailleur,  a  labor- 
er, toiler,  <  travailler,  labor:  see  travel}  If.  A 
toiler;  laborer;  worker. 
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It  is  therefore  no  smal  beneflte  that  suche  persones  dooe 
to  a  common  weale,  which  are  willingly  trauailers  In  this 
kinde  of  writing.  Udall,  tret,  to  K.  Edw.  VI. 

3.  One  who  or  that  which  travelfe  in  any  way; 
one  who  makes  a  journey,  or  who  is  on  his  way 
from  place  to  place;  a  wayfarer;  one  who  or 
that  which  gets  over  the  ground:  as,  his  horse 
is  a  good  traveler. 

0  traveller,  stay  thy  weary  feet, 
Drink  of  this  fountain  pure  and  sweet. 
Longfellow,  Inscription  on  Drinking  Fountain  at  Shauk- 
[lin.  Isle  of  Wight. 

3.  One  who  journeys  to  foreign  lands ;  one  who 
visits  strange  countries  and  people. 

When  a  traveller  returneth  home,  let  him  not  leave  the 
countries  where  he  hath  travelled  altogether  behind  him, 
but  maintain  a  correspondence  by  letters. 

Bacon,  Travel  (ed.  1887). 

Sometimes  we  had  rather  believe  a  traveller's  lie  than 
go  to  disprove  him.  Donne,  Letters,  xviL 

4.  A  person  who  travels  for  a  mercantile  firm 
to  solicit  orders  for  goods,  collect  accounts,  and 
the  like.  Also  called  commercial  traveler,  and 
formerly  rider. 

John  Kenneby  .  .  .  had  at  last  got  into  the  house  of 
Hubbies  and  Grease,  and  had  risen  to  be  their  bookkeep- 
er. He  had  once  been  tried  by  them  as  a  traveller,  but  in 
that  line  he  had  failed.  Trollope,  Orley  Farm,  xxiv. 

5.  Same  iksswagman,  2.  [Australia.] — 6.  That 
which  travels  or  traverses.  Speoiflcally— (a)  Naut.: 
(1)  An  iron  ring  or  thimble  fitted  to  traverse  freely  on 
a  rope,  spar,  or  metal  rod,  and  used  for  various  purposes 
on  shipboard.  (2)  A  rod  fastened  to  the  deck  on  which 
a  thimble  carrying  the  sheet  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail  may 
slide  from  side  to  side  of  the  vessel,  or  a  rod  or  rope 
up  and  down  a  mast  along  which  a  yard  may  slide,  (b) 
A  crab  on  a  long  beam  moving  on  wheels  on  an  elevated 
track  in  a  stone-yard,  workshop,  etc.  It  is  often  used 
with  a  differential  pulley  for  raising  and  moving  heavy 
weights,  and  is  a  device  of  the  nature  of  the  traveling 
crane.  See  third  cut  nriAeT  pulley,  (c)  In  ring-spinning, 
a  small  metal  ring  or  loop  used  to  guide  the  yarn  in  wind- 
ing it  upon  the  spindle,  (d)  Theat,  moving  mechanism 
above  the  stage  for  carrying  fairies  and  apparitions. — 
Commercial  traveler.  See  def.  4.— Rin^-and-trav- 
eler  spinner.  Same  as  ring-frame.— To  tip  the  trav- 
eler, to  humbug :  in  allusion  to  travelers'  tales  or  yarns. 
[Slang.] 

"I'd  rather  see  you  dead  than  brought  to  such  a  dilem- 
ma." "  Mayhap  thou  wouldst,"  answered  the  uncle;  "for 
then,  my  lad,  there  would  be  some  picking ;  aha  1  dost  thou 
tip  me  the  traveller,  my  boy? " 

Smollett,  Sir  L.  Greaves,  vi.    (Davies.) 

Traveler's  hut,  the  quarters  provided  on  every  Austra^ 
lian  station  for  persons  traveling  on  the  road  who  are  not 
of  a  class  to  be  asked  to  the  squatter's  house,  such  as 
stockmen  and  swagmen.  [Australia.] 
traveler' S-joy  (trav'el-6rz-joi),  m.  The  virgin's- 
bower,  Clematis  Vitalba :  so  named  as  climbing 
over  hedges  and  adorning  the  way.  This  is  a  vig- 
orous species,  with  a  woody  stem  sometimes  as  thick  as  the 
wrist,  and  widely  climbing  branches.  Its  inner  bark  is 
used  in  Switzerland  for  straining  milk ;  the  slender  shoots 
in  France  serve  to  bind  fagots ;  while  the  young  tips  are 
sometimes  pickled.  An  infusion  of  the  roots  and  stems  in 
boiling  oil  is  a  successful  application  for  itch.  Also  called 
lady's-bower.    See  cut  under  mrgin's-bower. 

One  [cottage],  .  .  .  summer-blanch'd. 

Was  parcel-bearded  with  the  traveler's-joy 

In  Autumn,  parcel  ivy-clad. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

traveler's-tree  (trav'el-erz-tre),  n.  A  tree  of 
Madagascar,  Bavenala  Madagascariensis ;  thus 
named  as  furnishing  drink  from  its  hollow  leaf- 
stalks.   See  Bavenala. 

traveling,  travelling  (trav'el-ing),  n.  [Verbal 
n.  of  travel,  v.']  If.  The  act  of  laboring;  la- 
bor; toil. 

He  .  .  .  wolde  ich  reneyede  begging 
And  ly  vede  by  my  traveylyng. 

Bom.  of  the  Rose,  I.  6788. 

S.  The  act  of  making  a  journey,  especially  in 
foreign  countries. 

In  travelling  by  land  there  is  a  continuity  of  scene,  and 
a  connected  succession  of  persons  and  incidents,  that  carry 
on  the  story  of  life,  and  lessen  the  etfeot  of  absence  and 
separation.  Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  17. 

3.  Motion  of  any  kind;  change  of  place;  pas- 
sage. 

The  mains  in  the  streets  are  nearly  five  miles  in  length, 
and  the  gas  is  said  to  bear  travelling  through  this  length 
of  pipe  very  weU.  Ure,  Diet.,  II.  638. 

traveling,  travelling  (trav'el-ing),  p.  a.  1. 
Itinerant;  peddling. 

By  and  by  there 's  the  travelling  doctor  gives  pills,  lets 
blood,  draws  teeth.  Browning,  Vp  At  aVOla. 

3.  Movable;  moving:  as,  a  traveling  crane. 
See  crane^,  1.— 3.  Naut.,  movable  from  place 
to  place  on  a  traveler — Traveling  backstays.  See 
ftocistoi/.— Traveling  elder.  Seeelderi,  5  (c).— Travel- 
ing forge,  gaimtree,  post-office,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 
traveling-bag  (trav'eWng-bag),  n.  A  bag  or 
wallet,  usually  of  leather,  for  carrying  neces- 
saries on  a  journey:  sometimes  provided  with 
a  special  set  of  toilet  articles,  and  then  known 
in  the  trade  as  a.  fitted  bag. 
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traveling-cabinet  (trav'el-ing-kab"i-net),  n. 
A  small  chest  of  drawers,  of  which  the  drawers 
and  other  compartments  are  secured  by  outer 
doors,  and  which  could  be  carried  easily  by  a 
man  on  horseback  or  in  other  ways.  Cabinets 
of  this  kind  were  common  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  were  often  richly  decorated. 

traveling-cap  (trav'el-ing-kap-),  n.  A  soft  cap 
of  a  form  convenient  for  travelers. 

traveling-carriage  (trav'el-ing-kar"aj),  n.  A 
large  and  heavy  four-wheeled  carriage,  fitted 
with  imperials  and  a  rumble,  and  used  for 
journeys  before  the  introduction  of  railways. 

Lucy  and  Mr.  Talboys  cantered  gaily  along ;  Mr.  Foun- 
tain rolled  after  in  a  phaeton  ;  the  travelling-carriage  came 
last.  C,  Beade,  Love  me  Little,  x. 

traveling-chest  (trav'el-ing-chest),  n.  A  coffer 
or  large  box,  often  richly  decorated,  made  for 
containing  personal  property  on  a  journey. 

traveling-convert  (trav'el-ing-kb-var'),  n.  A 
set  of  table  utensils,  as  knife,  fork,  spoon,  and 
drinking-cup,  made  to  pack  closely,  for  use  in 
traveling.  The  longer  articles  were  sometimes  made 
BO  as  to  separate  into  two  parts,  or  with  hinges  by  which 
they  could  be  closed  together  for  convenience  in  packing. 

traveling-dress  (trav'el-ing-dres),  ».  A  dress 
of  plain  and  serviceable  material  and  commo- 
dious fit,  to  be  worn  in  traveling. 

The  darker  melanges  are  made  into  travelling  and  beach 
dresses  and  long  wraps  for  summer  jaunts. 

ifew  York  Evening  Post,  April  26, 1891. 

travelled,  traveller,  etc    See  traveled,, eta. 

traveloust  (trav'el-us),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
travailous ;  <  ME.  travelovs,  t/ravallous,  traval- 
ous,  <  OF.  *travailloiis,  <  travail,  labor:  see 
travel,  n.']    Laborious;  toilsome. 

We  are  accustomed  in  the  begynnynge  of  dyggynge  of 
mynes  especially  to  caule  for  the  grace  of  god  that  it  may 
please  hym  to  be  presente  with  his  ayde  to  owre  doubtf  uU 
and  traualiotis  [read  traua^ous}  woorke. 

B.  Eden,  tr.  of  Vannuccio  Biringuccio  (First  Books  on 
[America,  ed.  Arber,  p.  367). 

travel-soiled  (trav'el-soild),  a.  Same  as  travel- 
stained. 

All  dripping  from  the  recent  flood. 
Panting  and  travel-soil'd  he  stood. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  iii.  21, 

travel-stained  (trav' el-stand),  a.    Having  the 
clothes,  etc.,  stained  with  the -marks  of  travel. 
travel-taintedt  (trav'el-tan"ted),  a.    Same  as 
travel-stained. 

I  have  foundered  nine  score  and  odd  posts ;  and  here, 
travel-tainted  as  I  am,  have,  in  my  pure  and  immaculate 
valour,  taken  Sir  John  Coleville. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  3.  40. 

travel-'worn  (trav'el-wom),  a.  Fatigued  and 
disheveled  by  traveling. 

From  all  that  elegant  crowd  of  travellers  he  .  .  .  picked 
us  out,  the  only  two  in  the  least  disreputable  and  travd- 
wom.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  494. 

traverst,  a.,  n.,  and  adv.    An  obsolete  variant 

of  traverse. 
traversable  (trav'^r-sgr-bl),  a.     [<  traverse  + 

-able.']      1.    Capable   of   being  traversed   op 

crossed. 
Most  of  Toledo  is  traversaMe  only  for  pedestrians  and 

donkeys.  Lathrop,  Spanish  Vistas,  p.  36. 

3.  Capable  of  being  traversed  or  denied:  as, 
a  traversable  allegation. 

As  to  presentments  of  petty  offences  in  the  town  or  leet, 
Lord  Mansfield  has  said  that  it  cannot  be  true  that  they  are 
not  traversable  anywhere. 
Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge,  Mote  on  Blackstone's  Com.,  IV.  xxiit 

3,  In  law  (of  an  allegation  in  pleading),  such 
that  traversing  or  denying  entitles  to  trial  as 
an  issue  of  fact,  as  distinguished  from  an  alle- 
gation which  is  not  material,  or  which  relates 
only  to  the  measure  of  damages. 
traversantt  (trav'er-sant),  a.  [ME.  traversaunt, 

<  OF.  traversant,  ppr.  of  traverser,  traverse: 
see  traverse,  v.,  and  cf.  transversant.]  Cross; 
thwart;  unfavorable. 

Thou  hast  a  dominacioun  traversaunt, 
Wythowte  numbre  doyst  thou  greeve. 

MS.  Cantab.  St.  i.  6,  f.  137.    (.HcdliwOl.) 

traverse  (trav'ers),  a.  and  n.     [<  ME.  trovers, 

<  OF.  travers,  F.  travers,  lying  across,  thwart, 
transverse  {travers,  m.,  a  breadth,  in  mod.  F. 
irregularity,  etc.,  traverse,  f.,  a  cross-bar,  cross- 
road, etc.),  =  Pr.  travers,  transvers  =  Sp.  tra,- 
vesio  =  Pg.  travesso  =  It.  traverso,  <  L.  traver- 
sus,  transversus,  lying  across,  transverse:  see 
transverse,  of  which  traverse  is  a  doublet.]  I. 
a.  1.  Situated  or  acting  across  or  athwart; 
thwart;  transverse;  crossing. 

Trees  .  .  .  hewen  downe,  and  layde  trailers,  one  ouer 
auother.       Bemers,  tr.  of  Froissart's  Chron.,  II.  clxxxvi. 

The  paths  cut  with  traverse  trenches  much  encum- 
bered the  carriages.  &r  J.  Hayward, 
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2.  In  her.,  crossing  the  escutcheon  from  side 
to  side,  so  as  to  touch  both  the  dexter  and 

sinister  edges— Toll  traverse.  See  torn.— Traverse 
flute.  Same  as  tramverBe  Jlute  (which  see,  under  Jlutei,  1). 
—  Traverse  in  point,  in  Tier.,  covered  with  narrow  trian- 
gular bearings  like  points,  alternating  from  dexter  to  sin- 
ister and  from  sinister  to  dexter;  therefore,  the  same  as 
pUy  barwise— the  triangular  figures  from  each  side  of  the 
escutcheon  being  equal  in  size.— Traverse  Jury,  sail- 
ing, etc.  See  the  nouns. — !Draverse  plly,  in  fter.,  same 
as  traverse  in  paint. 

II.  n.  1.  Anything  that  traverses  or  crosses; 
a  bar  or  barrier,    (ot)  a  curtain,  usually  low,  and  ar- 
ranged to  be  drawn ;  a  sliding  screen ;  in  the  old  theater, 
a  curtain  used  as  a  substitute  lor  scenes  or  scenery. 
Men  drynken  and  the  travers  drawe  anon. 

Chawxr,  Merchant's  Tale,  1.  673. 
I  will  see  them : 
They  are  behind  the  traveree;  I'll  discover 
Their  superstitious  howling. 

Webster,  White  Devil,  v.  4. 
(6t)  A  railing  or  lattice  of  wood  or  metal. 

The  Communion  Table  ...  he  Injoyned  to  be  placed  at 
the  Bast  end,  upon  a  graduated  advance  of  ground,  with 
the  ends  inverted,  and  a  woodden  traverse  of  railes  before 
it,  to  keep  Profanation  off. 

H.  L Estrange,  Keign  ot  K.  Charles  (ed.  1666X  p.  137. 
(c)  A  seat  or  stall  in  a  church  with  a  lattice,  curtain,  or 
screen  before  it.    [Scotch.] 

James  regularly  attended  his  chapel  every  forenoon  in 
bis  traverse  (retired  seat  with  lettice),  and  Margaret  was  as 
formal.  Ptnirerton'sffut.  Scot.,  II.  83,  note.  (Jamiesm,.') 
(cZ)  A  strong  beam  of  hard  wood  laid  across  several  loose 
pieces  of  square  timber,  and  having  these  pieces  secured 
to  it  so  as  to  form  a  crib ;  also,  a  transverse  piece  in  a 
timber-framed  roof,  (e)  In  weaving,  a  skeleton  frame  to 
hold  the  bobbins  of  yarn,  which  are  wound  from  it  upon 
the  warp-frame.  E.  H.  Knight. 
2.  That  which  thwarts,  crosses,  or  obstructs ; 
an  untoward  accident. 

If,  in  the  traverses  of  our  life,  discontents  and  Injuries 
be  done,  Jesus  teaches  how  the  injured  person  should 
demean  himself.         Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  270. 

In  all  traverses  of  fortune,  in  every  colour  of  your  life, 
maintaining  an  inviolable  fidelity  to  your  Sovereign. 

Dryden,  Ded.  ot  Plutarch's  Lives. 

3t.  A  dispute ;  a  controversy. 

And  whanne  they  were  at  travers  of  thise  thre, 
Everiche  holdynge  his  opinioun. 

liydgaU,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  18.    (Hailiwell.) 
The  olde  men  of  your  age  ought  much  to  flee  brawling 
with  your  aduersaries,  either  traijerse  in  words  with  your 
neighbours. 

Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577),  p.  183. 

4.  lo.  fort.,  an  earthen  mask,  similar  to  a  para- 
pet, thrown  across  the  covered  way  of  a  per- 
manent work  to  protect  it  from  the  effects  of 
an  enfilading  fire,  it  generally  extends  trom  the 
counterscarp  to  the  passage  left  between  it  and  the  in- 
terior slope  of  the  glacis  to  serve  as  a  communication 
throughout  the  covered  way. 

The  traverses  were  made  on  ech  side  with  good  artillery 
great  and  small.  HaHuyt's  Voyages,  II.  86. 

5.  The  act  of  traversing  or  traveling  over;  a 
passage ;  a  crossing. 

The  Readers  .  .  .  could  not  so  well  acquiesce  in  my 
Description  ot  Placed,  &g.,  without  knowing  the  particu- 
lar Traverses  I  made  among  them. 

DampUr,  Voyages,  I.,  Bret. 

In  the  first  of  those  traverses  we  were  not  able  to  pene- 
trate so  far  north  by  eight  or  ten  leagues  as  in  the  second. 
Cook,  Third  Voyage,  vi.  4. 

6.  In  gun.,  the  turning  of  a  gun  so  as  to  make 
it  point  in  any  required  direction. — 7.  Naut., 
the  crooked  or  zigzag  line  or  track  described 
by  a  ship  when  compelled  by  contrary  winds 
or  currents  to  sail  on  different  courses.  See 
traverse  sailing,  under  sailing. — 8.  In  arch.,  a 
gallery  or  loft  of  communication  from  one  side 
or  part  of  the  building  to  another,  in  a  church 
or  other  large  structure. — 9.  In  law,  a  deniaJ ; 
especially,  a  denial,  in  pleading,  of  any  alle- 
gation of  matter  of  fact  made  by  the  adverse 
party.  At  common  law,  when  the  traverse  or  denial 
comes  from  the  defendant  the  issue  is  tendered  in  this 
manner:  "and  of  this  he  puts  himself  on  the  country." 
When  the  traverse  lies  on  the  plaintiff,  he  prays  "this 
may  be  inquired  of  by  the  county."  The  technical  words 
introducing  a  traverse  at  common  law  after  a  plea  of  new 
matter  in  avoidance  are  absque  hoc,  without  this — that 
is,  denying  this  which  follows. 

Item,  I  wolde  that  William  Barker  shulde  send  me  a 
copye  of  the  olde  traverse  of  Tychewell  and  Beyton. 

Pastaa  Letters,  I.  518. 

10.  In  geom.,  a  line  lying  across  a  figure  or 
other  lines;  a  transversal. —  lit.  A  turning;  a 
trick ;  a  pretext. 

Many  shifts  and  subtile  traverses  were  overwrought  by 
this  occasion. 

Proceedings  againet  Garnet  (1606).    {Imp.  Diet.) 

Things  which  could  afford  such  plausible  pretenses, 
such  commodious  traverses  for  ambition  and  Avarice  to 
Ivrke  behind.  MUton,  Prelatical  Episcopacy. 

12.  In  her.,  a  bearing  resembling  a  point  or 
pile — that  is,  a  triangle,  of  which  one  side 
corresponds  with  either  the  sinister  or  dexter 
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edge  of  the  escutcheon,  and  the  point  of  which 
reaches  nearly  or  quite  to  the  opposite  edge. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  same  as  point  dexter  re- 
moved OT  pQint  sinister  removed. — 13.  A  slid- 
ing screen  or  barrier.  E.  H.  Knight. — 14.  In 
the  manufacture  of  playing-cards,  one  of  the 
eight  strips  into  which  each  sheet  of  card- 
board is  cut.  Each  traverse  makes  five  cards. 
— 15.  Same  as  trevis,  2.  HalUwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  — 16.  A  bolster.— In traverset.  (a)  Again; 
back;  around. 

As  soone  as  the  sauage  man  hir  sangh  comynge  he  turned 
his  heed  in  trauerse  and  be-gan  to  laughe  as  in  scome. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ill.  429. 
(b)  Across ;  in  opposition. 

Wherein  wee  sticke  and  stande  in  travers,  shewyng  what 
we  haue  to  sale  in  our  owne  behalfe. 

Sir  T.  Wilson,  Art  of  Rhetoric,  p.  7. 
On  traverset,  a  traverset.    Same  as  in  traverse. 

Than  Grisandol  com  toward  hym  and  swetly  praide  hym 
to  telle  wherefore  he  lough,  and  he  loked  proud^  on  trau- 
erse. Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  425. 
To  cast  a  point  of  traverse.  See  easti.—Tom  Cox's 
traverse  (navt.),  a  slang  term  formerly  used  to  signify  an 
attempt  to  shirk  or  avoid  work  by  pretending  to  be  other- 
wise busy.— Traverse  of  an  indictment,  in  law:  (a)  The 
denial  of  an  indictment  by  a  plea  of  not  guilty.  (&)  The 
postponement  of  the  trial  of  an  indictment  after  a  plea  of 
not  guilty  thereto.— Traverse  of  office,  a  proceeding  to 
impeach  the  truth  of  an  inquest  of  ofBce. — With  trav- 
erset, in  return. 

If  the  dog  in  pleading  would  pink  the  bear  by  the  throte, 
the  bear  vnth  travers  would  claw  him'  again  by  the  skalp. 

Robert  Lanekam,  Letter  from  Eenilworth  (1575),  quoted 
[in  Ribton-Turner's  Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  111. 

traverse  (trav'ers  or  tra-v6rs'),  adv.  [<  trav- 
erse, a.]    Athwart;  crosswise;  transversely. 

He  .  .  .  swears  brave  oaths  and  breaks  them  bravely, 
quite  traverse,  athwart  the  heart  of  his  lover. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  4.  45. 
He  through  the  armed  files 
Darts  his  experienced  eye,  and  soon  traverse 
The  whole  battalion  views.        Milttm,  P.  L.,  t  668. 

traverse  (trav'fers),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  traversed, 
ppr.  traversing.  [<  P.  traverser  =  Pr.  traversar 
=  Sp.  trojvesar  =  It.  traversare,  <  ML.  transver- 
sare,  go  across:  see  transverse,  v.,  and  cf.  trav- 
erse, a.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  lay  athwart,  or  in  a 
cross  direction;  cause  to  cross. 

Myself  and  such  .  .  . 
Have  wander'd  with  our  traversed  arms  and  breathed 
Our  siiflerance  vainly.  Sfta*.,  T.  of  A.,  v.  4.  7. 

The  parts  [of  the  body]  should  be  often  traversed  (or 
crossed)  by  the  flowing  of  the  folds. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Fainting. 

2.  To  pass  across ;  pass  over  or  through  trans- 
versely; wander  over;  cross  in  traveling. 

With  a  grave  Look  in  this  odd  Equipage, 
The  clownish  Mimic  traverses  the  Stage. 

PrioT,  Merry  Andrew, 
what  seas  you  traversed,  and  what  fields  you  fought ! 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  ii.  1.  396. 
Swift  cruisers  traversed  the  sea  in  every  direction,  watch- 
ing the  movements  of  the  enemy. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent,  xiv. 

3.  To  pass  in  review;  survey  carefully. 

My  purpose  is  to  traverse  the  nature,  principles,  aud 
properties  of  this  detestable  vice,  ingratitude.         South. 
A  field  too  wide  to  be  fully  traversed. 

D.  Webster,  Speech,  Concord,  Sept.  30, 1834. 

4.  In  gun.,  to  turn  and  point  in  any  direction. 
Hearing  one  cry  out.  They  are  traversing  a  piece  at  us, 

he  threw  himself  in  at  the  door  of  the  cuddy. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  40. 

I'rom  the  britch  ot  the' Gun  there  is  a  short  stock,  for 
the  man  who  fires  the  Gun  to  traverse  it  withal,  and  to 
rest  it  against  his  shoulder.    Dampier,  Voyages,  IL  i.  73. 

5.  In  earp.j  to  plane  in  a  direction  across  the 
grain  of  the  wood:  as,  to  traverse  a  board. — 6. 
Tocrossbywayof  opposition;  thwart;  obstruct. 

If  ever  malignant  spirit  took  pleasure  or  busied  itself  in 
traversing  the  purposes  of  mortal  man — it  must  have  been 
here.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  L  19. 

Fortune,  that  had  through  lite  seemed  to  troserse  all 
his  aims,  at  last  indulged  him  in  this. 

Goldsmith,  Bolingbroke. 

7.  To  deny;  specifically,  in  law,  to  deny  in 
pleading:  said  of  any  matter  of  fact  which  the 
opposite  party  has  alleged  in  his  pleading. 

When  the  matter  is  so  plaine  that  it  cannot  be  denied 
or  traversed,  it  Is  good  that  it  be  iustifled  by  confessall 
and  auoidance.    I  call  it  the  figure  of  admittance. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  190. 

That  [act]  of  1427  gave  the  accused  sherifl  and  knight 
the  right  to  traverse  the  decision  of  the  justices. 

Stiibbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  421. 

To  traverse  an  indictment.     See  traverse  of  am,  in^ 
dictment,  under  traverse,  n.—  To  traverse  a  yard  (navt.), 
to  brace  it  fore  and  aft 
IL  intrans.  1.  To  cross;  crossover. 
Thorught  the  wodes  went  athirt  traversing. 
Where  thay  found  places  diners  and  sondrye. 

Jtom.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  169. 

2.  To  march  to  and  fro. 
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Fal.  Put  me  a  caliver  into  Wart's  hand,  Bardolph. 
Bard.  Hold,  Wart,  traverse:  thus,  thus,  thus. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2.  291. 

They  watch'd  the  motions  of  some  foe. 
Who  traversed  on  the  plain  below. 

Scott,  Marmlon,  vi.  18. 

3.  In  fencing,  to  use  the  posture  or  motions  of 
opposition  or  counteraction. 

To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  foin,  to  see  thee  traverse. 
Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  3.  26. 

.  4.  To  turn,  as  on  a  pivot;  move  round;  swivel: 
as,  the  needle  of  a  compass  traverses. —  5.  To 
digress  in  speaking.  HalUwell. —  6.  In  the 
mandge,  to  move  or  walk  crosswise,  as  a  horse 
that  throws  his  croup  to  one  side  and  his  head 
to  the  other.— Traversing  elevator,  a  traveler  or 
traveling  crane.— Traversing  Jack,  (a)  Ajack  adapted 
for  lifting  engines  or  cars  and  drawing  them  upon  the 
rails,  (fi)  A  lifting-jack  with  a  standard  movable  upon 
its  bed,  so  that  it  can  be  applied  to  different  parts  of  an 
object  <"■  ean  move  an  object  horizontally  while  the  bed 
remains  fixed.  E.  H.  Knight— TtaveiBiDS  mandrel. 
See  mondrei.- Traversing  plate  (m!7t"«.),  one  of  two  iron 
plates  nailed  on  the  hind  part  ot  a  truck-carriage  ot  guns 
where  the  handspike  is  used  to  traverse  the  gun.— Trav- 
ersing platform,  in  artillery,  a  platform  to  support  a  gun 
and  carnage,  which  can  be  easily  traversed  or  turned  round 
a  real  or  imaginary  pivot  near  the  muzzle  by  means  of  its 
trucks  running  on  iron  circular  racers  let  into  the  ground. 
There  are  comnum,  dwarf,  and  casemate  traversing  plat- 
farms. — ^aversing  piUley,  a  pulley  which  runs  over 
the  rod  or  rope  which  supports  it :  applied  in  many  ways 
for  the  transportation  of  weights.— Traversing  sawing- 
engine,  a  three-cylinder  metal-sawing  engine  traveling 
longitudinally  as  it  cuts  the  material,  which  remains  sta- 
tionary. The  power  is  derived  from  a  hydraulic  cylinder,, 
and  the  speed  is  regulated  by  a  slide-valve.  Such  saws  for 
cutting  cold  steel  are  made  of  soft  iron,  and  are  caused  t» 
revolve  with  such  speed  as  to  melt  the  sparks  of  steeL — 
Traversing  screw-jack,  a  travei-sing  jack. 

traverae-board(trav'6rs-b6rd),».  Naut.,  athin 
circular  piece  of  board,  marked  with  all  the 
points  of  the  compass,  and  having  eight  holes 
bored  for  each  point,  and  eight  sm  all  pegs  hang- 
ing from  the  center  of  the  board,  it  was  formerly 
used  to  record  the  different  courses  run  by  a  ship  during- 
the  period  of  a  watch  (four  hours  or  eight  half-hours). 
This  record  is  kept  by  putting  a  peg  in  that  point  of  the 
compass  whereon  the  ship  has  run  each  half-hour. 

traverse-circle  (trav'ers-s^r^'kl),  n.  A  circu- 
lar track  on  which  the  chassis  traverse-wheels 
of  a  barbette  carriage,  mounted  with  a  center 
or  rear  pintle,  run  while  the  gun  is  being  point- 
ed. The  arrangement  enables  the  gun  to  be  directed  to- 
any  point  of  the  liorizon.  In  permanent  fortifications  it 
is  of  iron,  and  is  let  into  the  stone-work ;  in  field-works  it 
is  frequently  made  up  of  pieces  of  timber  mitered  together 
and  embedded  in  the  earth.    E.  H.  Knight. 

traversed  (trav'erst),  a.  In  her.,  same  as  con- 
tourni. 

traverse-drill  (trav'ers-dril),  TC.  1.  A  drill  in 
which  the  drill-stock  has  a  traverse  motion  for 
adjustment  of  the  distances  between  holes 
formed  by  it. — 2.  A  drill  for  boring  slots,  it  is. 
so  arranged  that,  when  the  required  depth  has  been  at- 
tained, a  lateral  movement  can  be  given  to  either  the  drill 
or  the  work.    E.  H.  Knight. 

traverser  (trav'er-ser),  n.     [<  traverse  +  -eri.] 

1.  One  who  traverses ;  specifically,  in  law,  one 
who  traverses  or  denies  his  adversary's  alle- 
gation. 

The  traversers  appealed  against  the  judgment,  which 
was  reversed  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

W.  S.  Gregg,  Irish  Hist  for  Eng.  Readers,  p.  147. 

2.  In  rail.,  a  traverse-table. 
traverse-saw  (trav'6rs-s9,), «.     A  cross-cut  saw 

which  moves  on  ways  transversely  to  the  piece. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

traverse-table  (trav'ers-ta^'bl),  n.  1.  In 
navig.,  a  table  containing  the  difference  of 
latitude  and  the  departure  made  on  each  indi- 
vidual course  and  distance  in  a  traverse,  by 
means  of  which  the  difference  of  latitude  and 
departure  made  upon  the  whole,  as  well  as  the 
equivalent  single  course  and  distance,  may  be 
readily  determined.  For  faoUltating  the  resolving 
of  traverses,  tables  have  been  calculated  for  all  units  of 
distance  run,  from  1  to  300  miles  or  more,  with  every 
angle  of  the  course  which  is  a  multiple  of  10',  together 
with  the  corresponding  differences  of  latitude  and  de- 
parture. Tables  in  common  use  by  navigators  give  the 
coui'se  tor  every  quarter-point  and  for  every  degree,  and 
the  distance  up  to  800  miles.  Such  a  table  is  useful  for 
many  other  purposes. 

2.  In  rail.,  a  platform  having  one  or  more 
tracks,  and  arranged  to  move  laterally  on 
wheels,  for  shifting  carriages,  etc.,  from  one 
line  of  rails  to  another ;  a  traverser. 

travertin,  travertine  (trav'6r-tin),  n.  [=  F. 
travertin,  <  It.  traverUno,  an  altered  form  (due 
to  some  interference)  of  tiburtino,  <  L.  tiburti- 
nus,  sc.  lapis,  travertin,  lit.  '  stone  of  Tibur,'  so 
called  as  being  formed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Anio  at  Tibur,  <  libur,  an  ancient  town  of 
Latium,  now.lfeoK,]  The  calcareous  deposit 
from  springs  which  occurs  in  many  locauties 
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in  Italy,  and  is  extensively  quarried  for  use  in 
building,  it  is  a  soft,  porous  Btraw-oolored  rock,  easily 
wrought  when  freshly  quarried,  and  afterward  hardening 
and  seeming,  under  the  climate  of  Italy,  to  be  very  dura- 
ble. The  exterior  walls  of  the  Colosseum  and  of  St.  Peter's 
are  built  of  this  material. 

Blackening  in  the  daily  candle-smoke, 
They  molder  on  the  damp  wall's  travertine. 

Browning,  Piotor  Ignotus. 
travesst,  n.  Same  as  trevis, 
travest-f,  v.  t.  [In  pp.  travested;  <  F.  traves- 
tir,  pp.  trcwesti,  disguise,  travesty,  lit.  cause  a 
change  in  clothing,  <  L.  trans,  over,  +  vestireC) 
OF.  vestir,  F,  vSUr),  clothe :  see  vest,  v.J  To  dis- 
guise; travesty.     [Rare.] 

Travested,  shifted  in  apparel  [dressed  In  the  habit  of  a 
ditterent  sex,  ed.  1706],  disguised.  E.  FMUips,  1678. 

travesty  (trav'es-ti),  a.  [<  OF.  travesU,  pp.  of 
travester,  disguise :  see  travesty, «.]  Disguised ; 
■burlesqued. 

Scarronides :  or  Virgil  Travestie,  being  the  first  book  of 
Virgil's  jEneis  In  English  Burlesque ;  London,  1864.  By 
Charles  Cotton.    [Title.] 

travesty  (trav'es-ti),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  traves- 
tied, ppr.  travestying.  [<  travesty,  a.;  cf.  tra- 
vest.']  H.  To  disguise  by  a  change  of  vesture. 
Aristophanes,  in  the  beginning  of  his  comedy  called 
the  Knights,  .  .  .  introduoesthetwo  generals,  Demosthe- 
nes and  Micias,  travestied  into  Valets,  and  complaining  of 
their  master.    Dr.  Bumey,  Hist.  Music,  I.  362.   (JodreU.) 

3.  In  lit.,  to  give  such  a  literary  treatment  or 
setting  to  (a  serious  production)  as  to  render 
it  ridiculous  or  ludicrous ;  hence,  by  extension, 
to  burlesque ;  imitate  so  as  to  render  absurd  or 
grotesque.     See  travesty,  n. 

Indeed,  uncle,  if  I  were  as  you,  I  would  not  have  the 
grave  Spanish  habit  so  travelled;  I  shall  disgrace  it,  .  .  . 
I  vow  and  swear. 

Wycherley,  Gentleman  Dancing-Master,  iv.  1. 

travesty  (trav'es-ti),  n. ;  pi.  travesties  (-tiz). 
[<  travesty,  v.]  In  lit.,  a  burlesque  treatment 
or  setting  of  a  subject  which  had  originally  been 
handled  in  a  serious  manner;  hence,  by  exten- 
sion, any  burlesque  or  ludicrous  imitation, 
whether  intentional  or  not;  a  grotesque  or  ab- 
surd resemblance.  Travesty  is  in  strict  use  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  parody:  in  the  latter  the  subject-matter 
and  characters  are  changed,  and  the  language  and  style 
of  the  original  are  humorously  imitated ;  in  travesty  the 
characters  and  the  subject-matter  remain  substantially 
the  same,  the  language  becoming  absurd  or  grotesque. 

The  extreme  popularity  of  Montemayor's  "Diana"  not 
only  caused  many  imitations  to  be  made  of  it,  .  .  .  but 
was  the  occasion  of  a  curious  travesty  of  it  for  religious 
purposes.  Ticknor,  Span,  lit.,  III.  84. 

He  was  driven  to  find  food  for  his  appetite  for  the  mar- 
vellous in  fantastic  horrors  and  violent  travesties  ot  human 
passion.  E.  Dowden,  Shelley,  I.  95. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  many  amusing  travesties  of  Car- 
lyle's  style,  a  travesty  which  may  be  found  In  Marmaduke 
Savage's  "falcon  Family,"  where  one  of  the  "Young  Ire- 
land" party  praises  another  for  having  "a  deep  no-mean- 
ing in  the  great  fiery  heart  of  him." 

B.  B.  Button,  Modern  Guides,  p.  17. 

=Syn.  Burlesque,  Parody,  etc.    See  earieature. 
travis  (trav  is),  n.    Same  as  trevis. 
travois,  n.    Same  as  travail^. 

The  Indian  travois,  which  is  a  sledge  of  two  long  poles, 

the  anterior  ends  of  which  are  harnessed  to  the  horse  or 

pony,  and  the  rear  ends  allowed  to  drag  upon  the  ground. 

SerOmer's  Mag.,  VI.  613. 

trawl  (trai),  V.  [<  OF.  trauler,  trailer,  troler, 
F.  trdler,  drag  about,  stroll  about,  >  E.  troll: 
see  trolP-.l  I.  trans.  1.  To  drag,  as  a  trawl- 
net. 

The  net  is  trawled  behind  and  about  the  herd  so  as  to 
drive  them  into  the  flord  and  keep  them  there. 

fisheries  of  U.  S.,  V.  ii.  306. 

2.  To  catch  or  take  with  a  trawl-net. 

A  specimen  of  Triassie  conglomerate,  trawled  seven  miles 
south  of  the  Deadman  headland,  ...  is  described. 

PhUos.  Mag.,  6th  ser.,  XXX.  199. 

II.  mtrans.  To  use  a  trawl -line  or  trawl-net; 
fish  with  a  trawl. =Syn.  Trawl,  Troll.  These  words 
and  their  derivatives  are  Interchangeable  in  one  sense, 
and  not  in  another.  Both  are  used  of  surface-flshmg,  m 
which  the  line  is  trailed  along  the  surface  after  a  boat ; 
troU  is  more  frequent  than  trawl  in  literary  use.  Trawl 
alone  is  used  of  bottom-fishing  with  a  set-line, 
trawl  (trai),  «.  \<.  trawl,  v.-\  1.  A  buoyed  line, 
often  of  great  length,  to  which  short  lines  with 
baited  hooks  are  attached  at  suitable  intervals; 
a  trawl-line.  Each  section  or  single  length  of  a  trawl 
is  a  skate.  In  England  a  single  trawl  is  usually  forty 
fathoms  to  length,  with  twenty-six  hooks  attached  by 
snoods.  As  many  of  these  lines  are  united  as  it  is 
thought  expedient  to  join,  and  are  shot  across  the  tide  as 
the  vessel  sails  along,  so  that  the  snoods  may  hang  clear. 
There  are  usually  anchors  near  the  ends  at  intervals  ol 
foity  fathoms,  to  keep  the  line  in  position,  as  well  as 
buoys  to  float  it.  The  trawl  used  in  America  consists 
of  a  long  line  from  forty  fathoms  to  several  miles  in 
length,  which  is  anchored  at  each  end  to  the  bottom,  the 
position  of  the  ends  being  shown  by  Duoys;  lines  about 
2  ot  6  feet  long,  with  a  hook  at  the  end,  are  attached  at  in- 
tervals of  about  3J  to  15  feet.    In  some  cases  the  hooks 
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on  a  single  line  number  as  many  as  five  thousand;  on 
the  coasts  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  the  usual  num- 
ber is  from  four  hundred  to  three  thousand.  Bait  of 
the  proper  kind  is  placed  upon  the  hooks,  and  the  lines 
are  allowed  to  remain  down  through  a  part  of  a  tide. 
If  set  at  half-tide,  they  are  sometimes  overhauled  at  in- 
tervals of  half  an  hour  or  an  hour.  When  taking  them  up 
for  examination,  the  fisherman,  beginning  at  one  end  close 
to  the  buoy,  lifts  the  main  line  to  the  surface  and  carries 
it  along  over  one  side  of  the  boat,  which  is  hauled 
along  under  the  line  toward  the  other  end.  The  fish 
found  upon  the  hooks  are  dropped  into  the  boat  by  the 
man  who  pulls  up  the  line,  while  a  companion,  as  the  line 
passes  over  the  boat,  puts  new  bait,  if  necessary,  upon  the 
hooks  and  drops  them  again  into  the  water.  The  princi- 
pal fish  taken  in  this  way  on  the  United  States  coast  are 
the  cod,  hake,  haddock,  and  skate.  It  is  also  called  trot- 
line,  and  in  Great  Britain  is  known  as  long-line,  spUlan, 
mUla/r,  spiller,  spUliard,  or  Jndtow;  the  last  is  also  the 
Canadian  name. 

2.  A  large  bag-net,  with  a  wide  mouth  held 
open  by  a  frame  or  other  contrivance,  and  often 
having  net  wings  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  de- 
signed to  be  dragged  along  the  bottom  by  a  boat. 
A  beam  about  14  feet  long,  made  of  stout  iron  gas-pipe,  has 
fitted  to  it  a  net  about  40  feet  deep,  fine  toward  the  end 
and  provided  with  numerous  pockets,  for  the  capture  of 
bottom-fishes,  as  well  as  crabs,  lobsters,  etc.  It  cannot 
be  used  where  the  bottom  is  rocky  or  rough.  In  Great 
Britain  the  trawl-net  is  a  large  triangular  purse-shaped 
net,  usually  about  70  feet  long,  about  40  feet  broad  at  the 
mouth,  diminishing  to  4  or  5  at  the  cod,  which  forms  the 
extremity  furthest  from  the  boat,  and  is  abolit  10  feet  long, 
and  of  nearly  uniform  breadth.  The  mouth  is  kept  ex- 
tended by  a  wooden  beam.  The  net  is  furnished  with  two 
interior  pockets,  one  on  each  side,  for  securing  the  fish 
turning  back  from  the  cod.  Trawl-nets  in  various  forms 
are  also  used  for  submarine  exploration  in  deep  water. 

It  is  very  desu-able  that  the  name  trawl  should  be  re- 
stricted to  this  net  [flattened  bag-net,  often  100  feet  long]. 
Eneyc.  Brit,  IX.  246. 
Beam-traivl,  a  large  net  bag  with  a  long  beam  across  its 
open  mouth,  which  is  kept  about  2  or  3  feet  from  the  bot- 
tom by  an  iron  framework  at  each  end  of  the  beam.  As 
it  is  dragged  along  by  the  fishing-boat  the  fish  pass  into 
the  nei^  and  are  caught  in  the  pockets  at  the  sides. — 
Runner  of  a  trawl,  that  part  of  a  trawl  which  stretches 
along  the  bottom,  and  to  which  the  shorter  lines  with  the 
hooks  are  attached.— To  set  a  trawl,  to  put  a  trawl  in- 
working  order. — To  strip  a  trawl,  to  remove  the  hooks 
from  the  runner. — To  throw  the  trawl,  to  set  a  trawl. 

trawl-anchor  (trai'ang"kor),  n.  A  small  an- 
chor used  on  trawl-lines.  " 

trawl-heam  (trM'bem),  n.  The  beam  by  means 
of  which  the  mouth  of  a  trawl-net  is  held  open, 
usually  about  40  or  50  feet  long.    See  trawl,  2. 

trawl-DOat  (tr&l'bot),  n.  A  small  boat  used  to 
set  or  tend  the  trawl-line  or  trawl-net. 

trawler  (tr&'ler),».  l<.  trawl +  -er^.']  1.  One 
who  trawls,  or  fishes  with  a  trawl-line  or  trawl- 
net. —  2.  A  vessel  engaged  in  trawling.  Trawl- 
ers for  cod  average  about  seventy  tons  burden. 
Gentleman  Jan  himself,  the  rightful  bully  of  the  quay, 
.  .  .  owning  a  tidy  trawler  and  two  good  mackerel-boats. 
'    ',  Two  rears  Ago,  ii. 


trawler-man  (tr&'16r-man),  n.  One  who  takes 
fish  with  a  trawl ;  a  trawler. 

Trawler-Men,  a  sort  of  Fisher-Men  that  us'd  unlawful 
Arts  and  Engines,  to  destroy  the  Fish  upon  the  Elver 
Thames ;  among  whom  some  were  styl'd  Hebber-men,  oth- 
ers Tincker-men,  Peter-men,  &e.  E.  Phillips,  1706. 

trawl-fish  (trai'flsh),  n.    See  fish^. 

trawl-fisherman  (trWAsh^Sr-man),  n.  A 
travler- 

trawl-head  (trM'hed),  ».  One  of  two  upright 
iron  frames  at  the  ends  of  a  trawl-beam.  [Eng.] 

trawling  (trWing),  «.  [Verbal  n.  of  trawl,  v.] 
A  mode  of  fishing,  (a)  Same  as  trolling :  as,  trawling 
for  bluefish  with  a  spoon  trailed  alter  a  sailing-boat.  (6) 
In  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  use  of  the  ti'awl  or 
trawl-line  in  fishing ;  the  act  of  fishing  with  such  a  trawl, 
(c)  In  Great  Britain,  the  use  of  the  trawl  or  trawl-net ;  the 
act  or  occupation  of  fishing  with  such  a  trawl.  It  is  the 
mode  chiefly  adopted  in  deep-sea  fishing,  and  by  it  most 
of  the  fish  for  the  London  market  are  taken,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  herring  and  mackereL  Cod,  whiting,  and  other 
white  fish  are  taken  by  it  m  large  numbers,  and  some 
kinds  of  flatfish,  as  soles,  can  scarcely  be  taken  in  any 
other  way.  Trawling  can  be  practised  only  on  a  smooth 
bottom,  as  a  rough  bottom  would  destroy  the  net.  The 
term  is  often  incorrectly  applied  in  Scotland  to  a  mode  of 
catching  herrings  by  flshing  with  the  seine.    Also  called 


"Beam-trawlinff"  .  .  .  consists  in  towing,  trailing,  or 
trawling  a  flattened  bag-net,  often  100  feet  long,  over  the 
bottom  in  such  a  manner  as  to  catch  those  fish  especially 
which  naturally  keep  close  to  or  upon  the  ground. 

Eneyc.  Brit.,  IX.  246. 

trawl-keg  (trM'keg),  n.  A  keg  used  to  buoy  a 
trawl-line,  or  to  mark  its  position,  as  by  means 
of  a  flag. 

trawl-line  (trftl'lin),  n.    Same  as  trawl,  1. 

trawl-net  (tr&l'net),  n.    Same  as  trawl,  2. 

trawl-roller  (trai'ro'-'lfer),  n.  The  roller  used 
on  a  dory  in  hauling  the  trawl.     [New  Eng.] 

trawl-warp  (tr&l'w4rp),  n.  The  warp  or  rope 
of  a  trawl-net,  by  means  of  which  it  is  dragged. 

trawn  (trto), «.  The  name  given  in  the  dis- 
trict of  St.  Ives,  Cornwall,  to  what  is  called  in 
other  parts  of  that  mining  region  a  cross-course. 


tre 

trayl  (tra),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  treie;  <  ME. 
treye,  <  AS.  treg  (glossed  by  L.  alveolum),  tray; 
connection  with  trough  is  doubtful.]  1.  A 
trough,  open  box,  or  similar  vessel  used  for  dif- 
ferent domestic  and  industrial  purposes.  Spe- 
cifically—  2.  A  flat  shallow  vessel  or  utensil 
with  slightly  raised  edges,  employed  for  hold- 
ing bread,  dishes,  glassware,  silver,  cards,  etc., 
and  for  other  household  uses.  Trays  are  made  in 
many  shapes  of  wood,  metal,  papier-m&che,  etc.,  and  have 
various  names  according  to  their  use,  as  tea-fra^,  bread- 
troy,  sXiyev-tray,  etc.  Thin  trays  of  veneers  are  also  used 
to  pack  butter,  lard,  and  light  materials  for  transport  in 
small  quantities.  The  tray  differs  from  the  salver  only  in 
size.  Trays  are  used  also  in  mining,  as  a  washing-tra;/,  a 
picking-iraj/. 

Various  priestly  servants,  all  without  shoes,  came  in, 
one  of  them  bearing  a  richly  embossed  silver  tray,  on 
which  were  disposed  small  spoons  filled  with  a  preserve 
of  lemon-peeL    R.  Curzon,  Monast.  in  the  Levant,  p.  288. 

3.  A  wide  shallow  coverless  box  of  wood  or 
cardboard,  used  in  museums  for  packing  and 
displaying  specimens  of  natural  history.  Trays 
for  small  mammals,  birds,  etc.,  are  usually  from  1  to  3 
feet  long,  half  as  wide,  and  from  1  to  3  inches  deep ;  they 
are  set  in  tiers,  often  in  drawers  of  cabinets,  or  form  such 
drawers.  Trays  for  eggs  are  usually  of  light  cardboard, 
from  1  by  2  to  4  by  8  inches  wide  and  very  shallow,  fitted 
in  a  single  layer  in  larger  wooden  trays  or  cabinet-drawers. 
The  drawers  or  frames  for  holding,  eggs  in  an  incubator 
are  usually  called  trays.  These  are  generally  skeleton 
frames  ot  wood,  with  bottoms  of  wire  netting,  and  trans- 
verse wooden  cleats  fixed  at  intervals  corresponding  to 
the  diameter  of  an  egg,  to  prevent  the  eggs  from  rolling  off. 

4.  A  shallow  and  usually  rectangular  dish  or 
pan  of  crockery  ware,  gutta-percha,  papier- 
m4ch6,  metal,  or  other  material^  used  m  mu- 
seums for  holding  wet  (alcoholic)  specimens 
when  these  are  overhauled  for  study,  etc. 
Similar  trays  are  used  for  ova  in  fish-culture, 
for  many  chemical  operations,  in  photography, 
etc. —  5t.  A  hod. 

A  tme,  or  such  hollowe  vessel  .  .  .  that  laborers  carrie 
morter  in  to  seme  tilers  or  plasterers.  Baret,  1580- 

6.  A  hurdle.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

I  have  heard  or  read  of  these  "  wicker  hurdles "  being 
called  trays,  but  I  do  not  now  recollect  in  what  district. 
I  do,  however,  remember  the  phrase  "the  sheep  showed 
well  in  the  trays,'*  which  was  explained  to  mean  the  small 
s(iuare  pens  of  hurdles  into  which,  at  auctions  or  lambing 
time,  small  lots  of  sheep  are  separated. 

The  Field,  Jan.  23, 1886.    (Eneyc.  Diet.') 

tray^t,  n-  [<  ME.  traye,  treie,  trege,  <  AS.  trega, 
vexation,  annoyance,  =  OS.  trego  =  Icel.  tregi, 
grief,  woe,  =  Goth,  trigo,  grief,  sorrow;  cf. 
tray^,  v.^    Trouble;  annoyance;  anger. 

Tone  es  the  waye,  with  tene  and  traye, 
Whare  synfull  saulis  sufflris  thare  payne. 

Thomas  of  Ersseldoune  (Child's  BiOlads,  L 104). 

Half  in  tray  and  teen,  half  in  anger,  half  in  sorrow. 
Forth  then  stert  Lytel  Johan, 
Half  in  tray  and  tens. 
Lytell  Geste  ofBobyn  Bode  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  81% 

tray^t,  v.    [<  ME.  trayen,  traien,  tregen,  <  AS.  tre- 
gian  (=  OS.  tregan  =  Icel.  trega),  grieve,  afflict. 
Cf .  tray^,  m.]    To  grieve ;  annoy. 
Quath  balaam,  "for  thu  tregest  me ; 
Had  ic  an  swerd,  ic  sluge  [would  slay]  the." 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (£.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3976. 

tray^t,  i>.  t.  [<  ME.  trayen,  <  OF.  trair,  betray, 
<  L.  tradere,  give  up,  surrender:  see  tradiUon. 
Cf.  traitor,  treason,  from  the  same  source.  Cf . 
also  traise^.']    To  betray. 

Lo,  Demophon,  duk  of  Athenis, 
How  he  f orswor  him  ful  f alsly. 
And  trayed  Phillis  wikkedly. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  L  390- 

tray^t  (tra),  ».  [ME.  traye;  <.tray3,v.']  Deceit; 
stratagem. 

Oure  knyghtis  thai  are  f urth  wente 

To  take  hym  with  a  traye.     York  Plays,  p.  256. 

tray*  (tra),  n.     [Another  spelling  of  trey."}    1. 

Same  as  trey. — 2.  The  third  branch,  snag,  or 

point  of  a  deer's  antler. 
With  brow,  bay,  tray,  and  crockets  complete.    W.  Black. 
tray-cloth  (tra'kl6th),  n.    A  piece  of  cloth, 

usually  of  linen  damask,  used  to  cover  a  tray 

upon  which  dishes  of  food  are  carried. 
trayful  (tra'ful),  «.    [<  tray''-  H-  -ful.']   As  much 

as  a  tray  will  hold. 

He  has  smashed  a  trayful  of  crockery. 

The  Century,  XXVI.  5? 

trayst,  trayset,  n.    Middle  English  forms  of 
traced. 
tray-tript  (tra'trip),  «.    [<  tray^  -I-  trip^.J    An 
old  game  at  dice,  in  which  success  probably 
depended  on  throwing  a  trey  or  three. 

Shall  I  play  my  freedom  at  tray-trip,  and  become  thy 
bond-slave?  Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  6.  207. 

Nor  play  with  costarmongers  at  mumchance,  tray-trip. 
B.  JoTmm,  Alchemist,  v.  2 

tret,  «•    An  old  spelling  of  tree. 


treacher 

treacherf, ».  [<  ME.  trecher,  tryehor,  trecchour, 
treehoure,  <  OP.  tricheor,  F.  trickeur  =  Pr.  «n- 
chaire,  triehador  (ef .  It.  trecchiero),  <  ML.  trica- 
tor,<  tricare,  >  OP.  tricher,  trecher,  cheat,  trick: 
see  trtcfei,  «.  Por  the  relation  of  treacher  to 
trick,  of.  that  of  lecher,  formerly  also  leacher, 
to  Kcfc.  Cf.  treachery.]  A  traitor;  a  cheat;  a 
deceiver. 

Of  alle  the  world  is  Emperour 
Gyle  my  f  adir,  the  trechour. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  L  7214. 
Play  not  two  parts, 
Treacher  and  coward  both. 
Fisher  (ond  others),  Bloody  Brother,  ill.  1. 

treacherert,  n.  [<  treacher  +  -er  (added  super- 
fluously, a,s-)ja.poulterer,  etc.).]  Same  as  treacher. 
[Bare.] 

Whose  deep  ambitious  reach  was  still  implor'd 
To  raise  more  millions  of  Ireacherers, 
Of  homicidial  cruel  slaughterers. 

Ford,  Fame's  Memorial. 

treacherous  (trech'6r-us),  a.  [<  treacher, 
treachery  +  -ovs."]  X.  Using  treachery ;  vio- 
lating allegiance  or  faith  pledged;  traitorous 
to  the  state  or  sovereign;  perfidious  in  private 
life ;  betraying  a  trust. 

Thou  common  friend,  that 's  without  faith  or  love. 
For  such  is  a  friend  now ;  treacherofux  man ! 
Thou  hast  beguiled  my  hopes. 

SAo*.,  T.  G.  ofV.,v.  4.  63. 

2.  Marked  by  deceitfulness  or  perfidy;  charac- 
teristic of  a  traitor. 

You  know  I  am  not  false,  of  a  treacherona  nature, 
Apt  to  betray  my  friend ;  I  have  fought  for  you  too. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Little  French  Lawyer,  ii.  3. 

Was 't  not  a  most  treacherous  part  to  arrest  a  man  in 
the  night)  and  when  he  is  almost  drunk? 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Westward  Ho,  iii.  2. 

3.  Having  a  good,  fair,  or  sound  appearance, 
but  worthless  or  bad  in  character  or  quality ; 
deceptive;  not  to  be  depended  on  or  trusted. 

The  treacheroui  colours  the  fair  art  betray. 
And  all  the  bright  creation  fades  away ! 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1. 492. 
To  the  foot 
TreacKrous  and  false ;  it  [ice]  smii'd,  and  it  was  cold. 

Cowper,  Task,  v.  176. 
=Syn.  1.  Faithless,  etc.  (see  perjidious),  recreant,  treason- 
able. 

treacherously  (trech'6r-us-li),  adv.  In  a 
treacherous  manner ;  by  treachery. 

If  you  can't  be  fairly  run  down  by  the  Hounds,  you  will 
be  trea£heroudy  shot  by  the  Huntsmen. 

Congreve,  Love  for  Love,  i.  2, 

treacherousness  (trech'er-us-nes),  n.  The 
character  of  being  treacherous ;  breach  of  faith 
or  allegiance ;  faithlessness ;  perfidy. 

treachery  (trech'6r-i),  n.;  pi.  treacheries  (-iz). 
[<  ME.  trecherie,  treccherye,  tricherie,  <  OP. 
irieherie,  trecherie,  P.  tricherie  (=  Pr.  tricharia 
=  It.  treeclieria),  treachery,  <  tricher,  trichier, 
trecher,  cheat:  see  triclc^,  v.  Cf.  trickery.']  Vio- 
lation of  allegiance  or  of  faith  and  confidence; 
-treasonable  or  perfidious  conduct ;  perfidy. 

Kow  am  I  f awty,  &  f alee,  &  f erde  haf  been  euer ; 

Of  trecherye  &  vn-thawthe  bothe  bityde  sor^e. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2382. 

I  am  the  creator  that  il  kan  fene 

Any  falsed  or  trechere. 
Book  nf  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  87. 
Those  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  3.  24. 
=Sy]L  See  perfidious. 
ia:eachetourt,  «•     [An  erroneous  form,  a  mix- 
ture of  treaehour  and  traitor,  perhaps  confused 
with  tregetour.]    A  traitor. 

The  king  was  by  a  TreacheUmr 
Disguised  slaine,  ere  any  thereof  thought 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  51. 

treachourt,  ri.  Same  as  treacher. 
treacle  (tre'kl),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  triacle; 
<  ME.  tria^le,<.  OP.  triacle,  treacle,  P.  th&riaque 
=  Pr.  Uria-ca,  triacla  =  Sp.  teriaca,  iriaea  =  Pg. 
theriaga,  triaga  =  It.  teriaca,  <  L.  theriaea,  < 
GtT.  dripioKq  (sc.  aoriSoTOi),  an  antidote  against  the 
(poisonous)  bites  of  wild  beasts:  see  theriac] 
1.  A  medicinal  compound  of  various  ingre- 
dients, formerly  believed  to  be  capable  of  cur- 
ing or  preventing  the  effects  of  poison,  particu- 
larly the  effects  of  the  bite  of  a  serpent.  See 
theriac. 

And  therefore  I  wel  alowe  your  request  in  this  behalf, 
that  you  would  haue  store  of  cumfort  afore  hand  ready 
by  you  to  resorte  to,  and  to  lay  up  in  your  hart  as  a  trio, 
ae  against  the  poysou  of  al  desperate  dread  that  might 
rise  of  occasion  of  sore  tribulation. 

Sir  T.  More,  Cumfort  against  Tribulation  (1573X  p.  S. 

Having  packed  up  my  pnrchasesof  books,  pictures,  casts, 
ireade,  ifcc.  (the  making  and  extraordinary  ceremony 
whereof  I  had  been  curious  to  observe,  for  it  is  extremely 
-pompous  and  worth  seeing),  I  departed  from  Venice. 

Eoelyn,  Diary,  March  23, 1646. 
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Treade,  a  Physical  Composition,  made  of  Vipers  and 
other  Ingredients.  E.  Phttlips,  1706. 

2.  More  generally,  a  remedy;  a  panacea;  a 
sovereign  antidote  or  restorative:  often  used 
figuratively. 

Crist,  which  that  is  to  every  harm  triacle. 

CfMiicer,  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  1.  381. 
Love  is  triacle  of  hevene.  Piers  Ploioman  (B),  ii.  146. 
The  sovran  treacle  of  sound  doctrine. 

MUton,  Church  Government,  ii..  Conclusion. 

There  is,  even  for  the  most  debauched  drunkard  that 
ever  was,  a  sovereign  medicine,  a  rich  triacle,  of  force 
enough  to  cure  and  recover  his  diseasa 

Rev.  S.  Ward,  Sermons,  p.  157. 

3.  The  spume  of  sugar  in  sugar-refineries :  so 
called  as  resembling  in  appearance  or  supposed 
medicinal  properties  the  ancient  theriacal  eom- 
pounds.  Treacle  is  obtained  in  refining  sugar ;  molasses 
IS  the  drainings  of  crude  sugar.  The  name  treacle,  how- 
ever, is  very  often  given  to  molasses. 

Mrs.  Squeers  stood  at  one  of  the  desks,  presiding  over 
an  immense  basin  of  brimstone  and  treacle,  of  which  de- 
licious compound  she  administered  a  large  instalment  to 
each  boy.  Dickens,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  viii. 

4.  A  saccharine  fluid  consisting  of  the  inspis- 
sated juices  or  decoctions  of  certain  vegetables, 
as  the  sap  of  the  birch  or  of  the  sugar-maple. — 

5.  One  of  several  plants  sometimes  regarded  as 
antidotes  to  poison,  or  named  from  plants  so  re- 

farded.  See  the  phrases  below Countryman's 
reacle,  the  common  rue,  Rvta  graveolens;  also,  the  com- 
mon valerian  and  gai'lic.  [Prov.  Eng.]— En|;llsll  trea- 
clet,  the  water-germander,  Teucrium  Scordium. —  Poor 
man's  treacle.  Same  as  churl's-treacle;  also,  the  garlic- 
mustard,  Sisymbrium  AUiaria,  and  in  England  the  onion. 
Allium  Cepa.— Venice  treacle.    See  theriae. 

treacle-mustard  (tre'kl-mus"tard),  n.  See 
mustard. 

treacle-sleep  (tre'kl-slep),  n.  A  sweet  refresh- 
ing sleep.     [Colloq.] 

I  fell  first  into  a  sluggish  torpor,  then  into  treacle-sleep, 
and  so  lay  sound.  Carlyle,  in  Froude  (Life  in  London,  viii.). 

treacle-wag  (tre'kl-wag),  n.  Weak  beer  in 
which  treacle  is  a  principal  ingredient.  Salli- 
well.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

treacle-water  (tre'kl-wa*t6r), «.  A  compound 
cordial,  distilled  with  a  spirituous  menstruum 
from  any  cordial  and  sudorific  drugs  and  herbs, 
with  a  mixture  of  Venice  treacle,  or  theriae. 

To  make  treade-ivater,  good  in  suileits,  <fec.— Take  the 
husks  of  green-walnuts,  four  handfuls;  of  the  juice  of 
me,  carduus,  marigolds,  and  balm,  of  each  a  pint ;  green 
perasitis  roots,  one  pound ;  angelica  and  masterwort,  of 
each  half  a  pound ;  the  leaves  of  scordium  four  handfuls ; 
old  Venice-treacle  and  mithridate,  of  each  eight  ounces ; 
six  quarts  of  canary :  of  vinegar  three  quarts,  and  of  lime- 
juice  one  quart :  which  being  two  days  digested  in  a  bath 
in  a  close  vessel,  distill  them  in  sand. 

TheaosetqfRariHesiVloe).    (Nares.) 

treacle-wormseed  (tre'kl-werm"sed),  n.   Same 

as  treacle-mustard. 
treacllness  (tre'kli-nes),  n.    Besemblance  to 

treacle;  viscosity.     [Rare.] 
The  property  of  viscosity  or  treaclyTiess  possessed  more 

or  less  by  all  fluids  is  the  general  influence  conducive  to 

steadiness.  Nature,  TCTix  gg, 

treacly  (tre'kli),  a.  [<  treacle  +  -j/i.]  Com- 
posed of  or  like  treacle  •  abounding  in  treacle ; 
sweet  and  viscous. 

tread  (tred),  v.;  pret.  trod,  pp.  trod,  trodden, 
ppr.  treading.  [<  ME.  treden  (pret.  trad,  pp. 
troden,  treden),  <  AS.  tredan,  (pret.  tried,  pp. 
treden)  =  OS.  tredan  =  OPries.  treda  =  D.  treden 
=  MLG.  L(J.  treden  =  OHG.  tretan,  MHG.  G.  tre- 
ten  =  Icel.  trodha  =  Sw.  trdda  =  Dan.  irsede  = 
Goth,  trudan,  tread.  The  Icel.  and  Goth,  show 
a  different  vowel.  Hence  ult.  traded,  trade, 
trod.']  I.  intraris.  1.  To  set  the  foot  down,  as 
on  the  ground. 

Ther  nis,  ywis,  no  serpent  so  cruel 
Whan  man  tret  on  his  tayl,  ne  half  so  fel, 
As  womman  is,  when  she  hath  caught  an  ire. 

Chaitcer,  Summoner's  Tale,  1,  294. 
The  smallest  worm  will  turn  being  trodden  on. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VL,  it  2. 17. 

2.  To  press  or  be  put  down  on  or  as  on  the 
ground. 

Every  place  whereon  the  soles  of  your  feet  shall  tread 
shall  be  yours.  Deut.  xi.  24. 

3.  To  walk;  step;  especially,  to  walk  with  a 
more  or  less  stately,  measured,  or  cautious  step. 

Whan  they  ban  goon  nat  fully  half  a  myle, 
Byght  as  they  wolde  ban  troden  over  a  style. 

ClMucer,  Pardoner's  Tale,  1.  250. 
Has  it  a  com?  or  does  it  walk  on  conscience, 
It  treade  so  gingerly? 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Love's  Cure,  ii.  2. 
O  welcome,  Sir  Oluf !  now  lat  thy  love  gae, 
And  tread  wi'  me  in  the  dance  sae  gay. 

Sir  Oluf  and  the  E^f- King's  Daughter  (C!hild's 
[Ballads,  L  299). 
On  burnish'd  hooves  his  war-horse  trode. 

Tennysoti,  Lady  of  Shalott 
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4.  To  copulate,  as  birds:  said  especially  of  a 
cock-bird. 

When  turtles  tread,  and  rooks,  and  daws. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2.  916. 
To  have  the  black  ox  tread  on  one's  foott.  See  ox. 
—To  tread  awry.  See  aviry. — To  tread  In  one's  steps 
(or  footsteps),  to  follow  one  closely ;  imitate  one. 

The  boys  take  all  after  their  father,  and  covet  to  tread 
in  his  steps.  Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  ii. 

To  tread  on  or  upon,   (a)  To  trample ;  set  the  foot  on  in 
contempt. 
Thou  Shalt  tread  upon  their  high  places. 

Deut.  xxxiii.  29. 
(6)  To  follow  closely. 

Year  treade  on  year.  Wordsworth. 

To  tread  on  one's  toes,  to  vex,  offend,  interfere  with, 
or  hurt  one. 

Presently  found  he  could  not  turn  about 
Nor  take  a  step  i*  the  case  and  fail  to  tread 
On  some  one's  toes. 

Brouming,  Eing  and  Book,  I.  130l 
To  tread  on  or  upon  the  heels  of,  to  follow  close  upon. 
One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's  heel. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 164. 
To  tread  on  the  neck  of.    See  neck. 
II.  frajis.  1.  To  step  or  walk  on. 
My  roof  receives  me  not;  'tis  air  I  tread; 
And,  at  each  step,  I  feel  my  advanced  h^d 
Knock  out  a  star  in  heaven ! 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanns,  v.  I. 
She  herself  had  trod  Sicilian  fields.   M.  Arnold,  Ihyrsis. 

2.  To  beat  or  press  with  the  feet:  as,  a  well- 
trodden  path. 

I  have  trodden  the  winepress  alone.  Isa.  Ixiii.  3. 

They  should  have  stabb'd  me  where  I  lay ;  .  .  . 
They  should  have  trod  me  into  clay. 

Tennyson,  Oriana. 

3.  To  crush  under  the  foot;  trample  in  con- 
tempt or  hatred. 

Through  thy  name  will  we  tread  them  under  that  rise  up 
against  us.  Ps.  xliv.  6. 

Cammomill  trodden  doth  the  farther  spred. 
And  the  palme  prest  the  higher  lifts  his  head. 

.  Times'  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  139. 
We  should  not  submit  to  be  trodden  quite  flat  by  the 
first  heavy-heeled  aggressor  that  came  along. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Professor,  iii. 

4.  To  dance. 
We  have  measured  many  miles 

To  tread  a  measure  with  her  on  this  grass. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2. 185. 

5.  To  walk. 
I  am  resolv'd 

To  forsake  Malta,  tread  a  pilgrimage 
To  fair  Jerusalem,  for  my  lady's  soul. 

Beati.  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Malta,  v.  2. 

6.  To  copulate  with  or  cover,  as  a  bird. 
What  shall  I  say  of  the  House-Cock,  which  treade  any 

hen?  /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  47. 

To  tread  down,  to  crush  or  destroy,  as  by  trampling  un- 
der foot. 

Look  on  every  one  that  is  proud,  and  bring  him  low ;  and 
tread  down  the  wicked  in  their  place.  Job  xl.  12. 

To  tread  one's  shoes  straight,  to  walk  straight;  go 
carefully  or  discreetly ;  be  circumspect.    [Slang.] 

And  I've  heard  the  old  man  say,  sir,  I  was  further  told, 
how  he  had  to  tread  his  shoes  straight  about  what  books 
he  showed  publicly. 

ilayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  1. 318. 
To  tread  out.  (a)  To  press  out  with  the  feet,  as  wine  or 
grain. 

Thou  Shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  ireadeth  out  the 
com.  Deut  xxv.  4. 

(6)  To  destroy,  extinguish,  or  obliterate  by  or  as  by  tread- 
ing or  trampling. 

A  litUe  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  8.  7. 
To  tread  the  bounds.  Same  as  to  heat  the  bounds.  See 
bounOi — To  tread  the  stage  or  the  boards,  to  act  as 
a  stage-player ;  perform  a  part  in  a  drama. 

So  once  were  rang'd  the  sons  of  ancient  Borne, 
A  noble  show  1  while  Roscius  trod  the  stage. 

Cowper,  Task,  iii.  697. 

To  tread  under  foot,  to  trample  on ;  despise ;  treat  with 
contempt. 

If  ever  men  tread  underfoot  the  Son  of  God,  it  is  when 
they  think  themselves  to  be  above  the  need  of  him. 

StUlingfleet,  Sermons,  I.  vi. 
To  tread  water,  in  swimming,  to  move  the  feet  and 
hands  regularly  up  and  down,  while  keeping  the  body  in 
an  erect  position,  in  order  to  keep  the  head  above  the  wa- 
ter. 
tread  (tred),  n.  [<  tread,  v.  Cf.  traded.]  1.  A 
step  or  stepping;  footing;  pressure  with  the 
foot. 

She  is  coming,  my  own,  my  sweet ; 

Were  it  ever  so  airy  a  tread. 
My  heart  would  hear  her  and  beat 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxlL  11. 
I  cross  my  floor  with  a  nervous  tread. 

WhUtier,  Demon  of  the  Study. 

2f.  Way;  track;  path.  See  traded,  v.,  2.-3. 
Copulation,  as  of  birds.—  4.  The  cieatricula of 
an  egg:  so  called  from  the  former  erroneous  be- 
lief that  it  appeared  only  in  fecundated  eggs  laid 
by  the  hen  after  the  tread  of  the  cock.   Compare 
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treadle. —  6.  Manner  of  stepping:  as,  a  horse 
with  a  good  tiead.—  6.  The  flat  or  horizontal 
part  of  a  steij  or  stair;  a  tread-board.— 7.  The 
length  of  a  ship's  keel.— 8.  The  bearing  surface 
of  a  wheel  or  of  a  runner  on  a  road  or  rail. — 9. 
The  part  of  a  rail  on  which  the  wheels  bear.— 
10.  The  part  of  a  stilt  on  which  the  foot  rests. 

—  11.  That  part  of  the  sole  of  a  boot  or  shoe 
which  touches  the  groiind  in  walking. — 12. 
The  top  of  the  banquette  of  a  fortification,  on 
which  soldiers  stand  to  fire. — 13.  The  upper 
side  of  the  bed  of  a  lathe  between  the  head- 
stock  and  the  back-center. — 14.  The  width 
from  pedal  to  pedal  of  a  bicycle.  Bury  and 
milier,  Cycling,  p.  346.-15.  A  wound  on  the 
coronet  of  a  horse's  foot,  produced  by  the  shoe 
of  either  hind  or  fore  foot  of  the  opposite  side. 

—  Rubber  tread,  a  piece  of  rubber,  usually  roughened  or 
corrugated  on  one  side,  fastened  on  a  car-  or  carriage-step 
to  give  a  secure  foothold. 

tread-behind  (tred'be-hind"),  ».  A  doubling; 
an  endeavor  to  escape  from  a  pursuer  by  fall- 
ing behind.     [Kare.] 

His  tricks  and  traps  and  trectd-behinds. 

Naylor,  Keynard  the  Fox,  p.  20.    (Dcmiei.) 

tread-board  (tred'bord),  M.  1.  The  horizontal 
part  of  a  step,  on  which  the  foot  is  placed. —  2. 
One  of  the  boards  of  a  treadmill  upon  which  its 
operator  steps. 
treader  (tred'^r),  n.  [<  tread  +  -eri.]  One  who 
or  that  which  treads. 
The  treaders  shall  tread  out  no  wine  in  their  presses. 

Isa.  xvL  10. 
tread-fowlt  (tred'foul),  ».     [ME.  tredefowl;  < 
tread,  v.,  +  obj.  foivl.']    A  cock. 

Thow  woldest  han  been  a  tredefowd  aright 

Chaucer,  Pro!,  to  Monk's  Tale,  1.  57. 
treading  (tred'ing),  «.     [Verbal  n.  of  tread,  v.'\ 

1.  The  act  of  setting  down  the  foot;  a  step. 
My  feet  were  almost  gone,  my  treadings  had  well-nigh 

slipt.  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Psalter,  Ps.  Ixxiii.  2. 

Treading  consists  in  pressing  and  kneading  the  clay- 
paste  little  by  little  with  bare  feet.     Glass-making,  p.  30. 

2.  That  which  is  trampled  down. 

The  oif  horse  walks  on  the  grass,  but  outside  of  the  line 
of  cut ;  consequently,  his  treadings  are  met  by  the  machine 
on  the  return  journey,  and  cut  clean.     Ure,  Bict.,  IV.  28. 

3.  The  act  of  the  cock  in  copulation. 
treadle  (tred'l),  n.    [Also  treddle;  <  ME.  tredyl, 

<  AS.  tredel,  a  step,  <  tredan,  tread :  see  tread.'] 

1 .  A  lever  designed  to  be  moved  by  the  foot  to 
impart  motion  to  a  machine,  as  a  lathe,  sewing- 
machine,  or  bicycle,  it  consists  usually  of  a  form 
of  lever  connected  by  a  rod  with  a  crank ;  but  other  forms 
employ  straps  or  cords  for  transmitting  tlie  power.  In  the 
bicycle  the  treadle  is  practically  the  crank  itself.  In  the 
organ,  particularly  the  pipe-organ,  and  many  machines, 
the  drop-press,  etc.,  where  the  treadle  does  not  impart  a 
TOtary  motion,  but  only  starts,  stops,  or  otherwise  controls 
the  machine  or  instrument,  it  is  more  properly  a  ^etfaZ, 
but  in  the  reed-organ  the  foot-levers  by  which  the  feeders 
are  operated  are  called  either  treadles  ot pedals.  See  cuts 
under  pegger,  poUer,  reed-organ,  ripple,  semng-^machine, 
and  spring-Jummer. 

2.  The  tough  ropy  or  stringy  part  of  the  white 
of  an  egg;  the  chalaza:  so  called  because  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  the  male  sperm.  Com- 
pare tread,  4. 

treadle  (tred'l),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  treadled,  ppr. 
treadling.  [<  treadle,  w.]  To  operate  a  treadle ; 
specifically,  in  playing  a  reed-organ,  to  oper- 
ate the  feeders  by  means  of  the  foot-levers  or 
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treadle-macMne  (tred'l-ma-shen"),  »■  A  small 
printing-press  worked  by  "the  pressure  of  the 
foot  on  a  treadle. 

treadler  (tred'ler),  n.  [<  treadle  +  -eri.]  One 
who  works  a  treadle — Treadlers'  cramp,  an  occu- 
pation neurosis  affecting  sewing-machine  operators,  scis- 
sors-grinders, and  others  who  use  treadle-machines :  of  a 
similar  nature  to  writers' cramp  (yvhich  see,  nnder  writer). 
A  case  of  Treadler's  Cramp.  Lancet,  1891, 1.  410. 

treadling  (tred'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  treadle, 
v.]  The  act  of  using  the  treadles  or  pedals  of 
a  reed-organ. 

treadmill  (tred'mil),  n.  [<  tread  +  milP-.']  1 . 
An  appliance  for  producing  rotary  motion  by 
the  weight  of  a  man  or  men,  or  of  an  animal,  as 
a  horse,  stepping  on  movable  steps  connected 
with  a  revolving  cylinder  or  wherf.  The  name  is 
now  rarely  given  to  Industrial  appliances  of  this  nature, 
but  ohieily  to  those  used  as  means  of  punishment  in  some 
prisons.  Compare  horse-power,  3,  and  see  cut  in  next 
oolumn.  ,  , 

Hence— 2.  Figuratively,  a  monotonous  and 
wearisome  round,  as  of  occupation  or  exertion: 
as,  the  treadmill  of  business. 

The  everlasting  tread-mill  of  antecedent  and  consequent 
goes  round  and  round,  but  we  can  neither  rest  nor  make 
progress.  ^^^  Pnncetmi  Rev.,  1. 187. 

tread-softly  (tred'sdft'li),  n.     The  spurge-net- 
tle Jatropha  urens,  variety  stimulosa  (or  J.  sti- 
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Treadmill. 
ti,  bottom  timbers  of  frame ;  *,  rollers  attached  to  the  treads,  one 
of  which  IS  fully  shown  at  <■  ■  a,  d',  brake-shoe  and  brake-lever  re- 
spectively, used  in  stopping  the  machine;  e,  one  of  the  two  inclined 
planes  on  opposite  sides  of  the  machine  upon  which  the  rollers  6  run ; 
y;  inclosure  for  horse  or  mule  which  operates  the  machine  j  g,  driviug- 
wheel,  which  in  use  is  belted  to  the  machine  to  be  driven. 

mulosa),  found  fi'om  Virginia  to  Florida  and 
Louisiana,  it  is  a  herbaceous  plant  with  a  long  peren- 
nial root,  a  low  weed  armed  with  white  bristles  half  an 
inch  long,  which  sting  severely.  Also  called  stinging- 
bush. 

treadwlieel  (tred'hwel),  n.  A  contrivance  for 
utilizing  the  weight  of  men  or  animals  to  pro- 
duce rotary  motion,  which  can  then  be  applied 
to  various  mechanical  purposes,  it  is  of  two 
principal  forms :  (a)  A  hollow  cylinder  set  with  the  axis 
horizontal.  An  animal,  as  a  dog,  walks  on  the  inner  Bur- 
face  of  the  cylinder,  to  which  battens  are  secured  as  a 
foothold,  and  thus  revolves  it.  (b)  A  large  flat  disk  of 
wood  or  other  material  set  at  an  angle  of  about  twenty 
degrees  with  the  horizon.  The  animal  which  moves  it 
stands  on  the  disk  at  one  side  of  the  axis  or  pivot ;  Its 
weight  causes  the  disk  to  turn,  and  it  is  thus  compelled 
to  continue  walking  in  order  to  keep  its  footing. 

treaguet  (treg),  n.  [<  It.  tregua  =  Sp.  tregua 
=  Pg.  tregoa  =  Pr.  trega,  tregtta,  treva,  trev  = 
OF.  treve,  trive,  P.  tr&ue,<  ML.  treuga  (also,  after 
OF.,  ireva),  a  truce,  <  Goth,  triggwa  =  OHG-. 
triwwa  =  OS.  treuwa  =  AS.  tre/iw,  truth,  truce : 
see  true,  truce.']    A  truce. 

She  them  besought,  during  their  quiet  treague, 
Into  her  lodging  to  repaire  awhile. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  33. 
treason (tre'zn),  n.  [< ME.  treson,  tresun,treisun, 
traisoun,  trayson,  <  OP.  trahison,  traisson,  traison, 
F.  traMson  =  Pr.  traicio,  traazo,  traeio,  trassio 
=  Sp.  traicion  =  Pg.  traigdo,  <  L.  traditio{n-),  a 
giving  up,  surrender,  delivery,  tradition,  <  tra- 
dere,  pp.  traditus,  give  up,  deliver  over,  betray: 
see  tradiUon,  of  which  treason  is  a  doublet.]    1 . 
A  betraying ;  treachery ;  breach  of  faith. 
The  false  Genelon, 
He  that  purchased  the  treson 
Of  \i.  e.,  toward]  Rowland  and  of  Olivere. 

ChoMcer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1. 1122. 
He  that  did  by  treason  work  our  fall 
By  treason  hath  delivered  thee  to  us. 

Marlowe,  Jew  of  Malta,  v.  4. 
Britton  .  .  .  more  clearly  states  the  idea  of  "betrayal" 
as  distinct  &om  that  of  "  lese-majesty,"  and  includes  in 
treason  any  mischief  done  to  one  to  whom  the  doer  repre- 
sents himself  as  a  friend.  StiMts,  Ck)nst.  Hist.,  §  463. 

Specifically — 2.  Violation  by  a  subject  of  his 
allegiance  to  his  sovereign  or  liege  lord,  or  to 
the  chief  authority  of  the  state,  in  old  English  law 
it  was  (a)  against  the  king  or  supreme  power  of  the  state, 
and  more  specifically  called  high  treason,  or  (6)  against 
any  other  superior,  as  a  master,  etc.,  and  called  i^em  treason 
or  pMy  treasim.  Various  offenses  falling  far  short  of  what 
is  now  deemed  treason,  such  as  counterf  eitingmoney,  were 
so  considered.  By  modern  law  in  England  treason,  more 
specifically  called  high  treason,  includes  such  offenses  as 
imagining  the  king's  (or  queen's)  death  (that  is,  proposing 
to  kiU,  maim,  or  restrain  him),  or  levying  war  against 
him,  adhering  to  his  enemies,  killing  his  wife  or  eldest 
son  or  heir,  violating  his  wife  or  daughter  or  heir's  wife, 
or  killing  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  or  a  justice  in  office. 
Treason  against  the  United  States  consists  only  in  levying 
war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  or  in 
giving  their  enemies  aid  and  comfort;  treason  against  a 
State  is  generally  defined  as  consisting  In  hostility  to  a 
State  only.  The  former  punishment  for  treason  In  Eng- 
land was  that  the  condemned  should  be  drawn  on  ahurdle 
to  the  place  of  execution,  and  there  be  hanged  and  dis- 
emboweled alive,  and  then  beheaded  and  quartered ;  and 
a  conviction  was  followed  by  forfeiture  of  land  and  goods, 
and  attainder  of  blood ;  but  the  penalty  is  now  hanging. 

Those  that  care  to  keep  your  royal  person 

From  treason's  secret  knife  and  traitor's  rage. . 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1. 174. 

Treason  doth  never  prosper :  what's  the  reason? 

For  if  it  prosper,  none  dare  call  it  treason. 

Sir  John  Barington,  Of  Treason. 
Treason  is  a  breach  of  allegiance,  and  can  be  committed 
by  him  only  who  owes  allegiance,  either  perpetual  or  tem- 
porary. Marshall. 
ConstructlTe  treason,  anything  which,  though  lacking 
treasonable  intent,  is  declared  by  law  to  be  treason  and 
punishable'  as  such.  Numerous  acts  suggestive  of  disaf- 
fection were  formerly  punished  as  constructive  treason 
upon  the  pretext  that  they  were  in  law  equivalent  to  actual 
treason  Hence  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  (Art.  III.  §  3),  accordmg  to  which  "Trea- 
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son  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in  levy- 
ing War  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  Enemies, 
giving  them  Aid  and  Comfort.  No  Person  shall  be  con- 
victed of  Treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  Wit- 
nesses to  the  same  overt  Act,  or  on  Confession  in  open 
Court.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the 
Punishment  of  Treason,  but  no  Attamder  of  Treason  shall 
work  Corruption  of  Blood,  or  Forfeiture  except  during 
the  Life  of  the  Person  attainted." 

Lord  George  Gordon  was  thrown  into  the  Tower,  and 
was  tried  before  Lord  Mansfield  on  the  charge  of  high 
treason  for  levying  war  upon  the  Crown.  The  charge 
was  what  is  termed  by  lawyers  constructive  treason.  It 
rested  upon  the  assertion  that  the  agitation  which  he 
had  created  and  led  was  the  originating  cause  of  the  out- 
rages that  had  taken  place. 

Lecky,  Eng.  In  18th  Cent.,  xiii. 
High  treason.  See  def.  3.— misprision  of  treason. 
See  misprasionl.— Petit  or  petty  treason,  the  crime  of 
killing  a  person  to  whom  the  offender  owes  duty  or  sub- 
jection, as  for  a  servant  to  kill  his  master,  or  a  wife  her 
husband.  As  a  name  for  a  specific  offense  the  term  is 
no  longer  used,  such  crimes  being  now  deemed  murder 
only.— Statute  of  Treasons,  an  English  statute  ot  1352 
(26  Edw.  in.,  c.  2)  declaring,  for  the  first  time,  what 
offenses  should  be  adjudged  treason.—  Treason  Felony 
Act.  See/eJonj/.  =  Syn.  See  perfidious. 
treasonable  (tre'zn-a-bl),  a.  [<  treason  + 
-able.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  treason ;  consist- 
ing of  treason ;  involving  the  crime  of  treason, 
or  partaking  of  its  guilt. 

Hark,  how  the  villain  would  close  now,  after  his  trea- 
soruMe  abuses !  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  1.  347. 

=  Syn.  See  perfidimis. 

treasonableness  (tre'zn- a -bl-nes),  n.  The 
character  of  being  treasonable. 

treasonably  (tre'zn-a-bli),  adv.  In  a  treason- 
able manner. 

treason-felony  (tre'zn -fel'on-i),  n.  In  Eng. 
law,  the  offense  of  compassing,  imagining,  de- 
vising, or  intending  to  deprive  the  king  or 
queen  of  the  crown,  or  to  levy  war  within  the 
realm,  in  order  forcibly  to  compel  the  change 
of  royal  measures,  or  to  intimidate  either 
house  of  Parliament,  or  to  excite  an  invasion 
in  any  of  the  crown's  dominions. 

treasonous  (tre'zn-us),  a.  [<  treason  +  -ous.] 
Treasonable. 

He  had  giv'n  first  his  military  Oath  to  Anlas,  whom  if 
he  had  bebrai'd,  the  King  might  suspect  him  of  like  trea- 
sonous minde  towards  himself.  MUton,  Hist.  Eng.,  v. 

treasonryt,  «•     [<  treason  +  -ry.]    Treason. 
I  am  right  rad  of  ireasonrie. 
Sang  qfthe  Outlaw  Murray  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  27). 

treasonyt,  ».  [<  treason  +  -y^.]  Treason; 
treachery. 

It  is  tauld  me  the  day,  sir  knight, 
Ye've  done  me  treasonie. 

Young  Waters  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  303). 

treasure  (trezh'ur),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
ihreasure,  threasor,  in  awkward  imitation  of  the 
L.  spelling  thesaurus;  <  ME.  tresure,  tresur,  tre- 
sor,  tresore,  tresour,  <  OF.  tresor,  later  thresor, 
P.  tresor,  with  unorig.  r,  prop.  *tesor,  =  Pr.  the- 
saur  =  Sp.  tesoro,  OSp.  also  tresoro  =  Pg.  the- 
souro  =  It.  tesoro  (dial,  trdsoro),  <  L.  thesaurus, 
<  Gr.  B/iaavpdg,  a  store  laid  up,  treasure,  a  trea- 
sure-house, store-house,  chest,  <  rSivai,  set, 
place:  see  *Ams,  *ftejne,(ioi.  Ct.fhesaurus.]  1. 
Money  or  jewels  in  store ;  wealth  accumulated ; 
riches  hoarded ;  particularly,  a  stock  or  store  of 
money  in  reserve. 

The  value  of  a  mine  is  a  matter  for  a  Kings  Threasor. 

John  Dee  (Ellis's  Lit.  Letters,  p.  38). 
If  thou  be'st  death,  111  give  thee  England's  treasure. 
Enough  to  purchase  such  another  island. 
So  thou  wilt  let  me  live,  and  feel  no  pain. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VL,  iii.  3.  2. 

2.  Specifically,  gold  or  silver,  either  as  it  comes 
from  the  mine,  or  in  bullion,  coin,  or  plate ;  es- 
pecially, coin. 

The  several  parcels  of  his  plate,  his  treasure, 
Kich  stuffs,  and  ornaments  of  household. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIIL,  ill.  2. 125. 

3.  A  quantity  of  anything  gathered  together ; 
a  store ;  a  wealth. 

We  have  treasures  in  the  field,  of  wheat  and  of  barley, 
and  of  oil  and  of  honey.  Jer.  xli.  8. 

4.  Something  which  is  greatly  valued;  that 
which  is  highly  prized  or  very  valuable. 

0  Jephthah,  judge  of  Israel,  what  a  treasure  hadst 
thou!  .  .  . 

"One  fair  daughter,  and  no  more. 
The  which  he  loved  passing  well." 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  423. 
This  gentleman,  as  humble  as  you  see  him. 
Is  even  this  kingdom's  treasure. 

Beau,  and  Ft.,  Laws  of  Candy,  iii.  1. 
As  bees  flee  hame  wi'  lades  o'  treasure. 

Bums,  Tam  o'  Shanter. 
5t.  A  treasure-house ;  a  treasury. 

Asa  took  all  the  silver  and  the  gold  that  were  left  in  the 
treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  treasures  of  the 
king's  house.  1  Ki.  xv.  18. 
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"  Wm  "  win  fulfil  the  treasure  of  thy  love. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  czxxvi. 
TreaBUre  of  meritB,  in  Ram.  Oath.  tKea.,  the  merits  of 
Christ  and  the  sadnts  treasured  up,  from  which  satisfac- 
tion is  made,  as  of  a  debt,  for  the  sins  of  others. 

Indulgence  ...  is  "a  juridical  absolution,"  including 
a  payment  of  the  debt  from  the  treasure  qf  the  merits  of 
Christ  and  the  saints.  Cath.  Diet,  p.  441. 

treasure  (trezh'ur),  i>.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  trea- 
sured, ppr.  treasuring.  [<  treasure, ».]  1.  To 
hoard  up;  lay  up  in  store ;  collect  and  lay  up, 
as  money  or  other  valuables,  for  future  use  or 
for  preservation;  accumulate;  store:  usually 
with  up. 

And  her  merchandise  and  her  hire  shall  be  holiness  to 
the  Lord  -.  it  shall  not  be  treasured  nor  laid  up. 

Isa.  xxiii.  18. 
Some  thought  it  mounted  to  the  lunar  sphere. 
Since  all  things  lost  on  earth  are  treasured  there. 

Pope,  E.  of  the  L,  v.  114. 
Prayers  uttered  in  secret,  according  to  God's  will,  are 
treamred  up  in  Ood's  Book  of  Life. 

J.  E.  Nevfman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  245. 

S.  To  retain  carefully  in  the  mind:  often  with 
up. 

Mem'ry,  like  the  bee,  .  ,  . 
The  quintessence  of  all  be  read 
Had  treasur'd  up  before. 
Camper,  Burning  of  Lord  Mansfield's  Libraiy. 
The  patient  search  and  vigil  long 
Of  him  who  treasures  up  a  wrong. 

Byron,  Mazeppa,  x. 
3.  To  regard  as  precious ;  prize. 

Somewhat  did  the  fresh  young  day  beguile 
His  treasured  sorrow  when  he  woke  next  mom.  . 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  IIL  97. 

4t.  To  furnish  or  endow  with  treasures ;  enrich. 
[Bare.] 

Treasure  thou  some  place 
With  beauty's  treasure,  ere  it  be  seu-kill'd. 

S?ui3c.,  Sonnets,  Ti. 

treasure-chest  (trezh'ur-ehest),  ?z.  1.  A  strong 
box  made  to  contain  "gold,  silver,  jewels,  or 
other  articles  of  value. —  2.  Figuratively,  a 
treasury. 

A  mere  review,  however,  of  the  payments  into  and  out 
of  the  national  treasure-ckest  only  tells  part  of  the  truth. 
Nineteenth  Century,  XXIL  6. 

treasure-city  (trezh'ur-sit'''i),  n.  A  city  for 
stores  and  magazines. 

And  they  built  tor  Pharaoh  treasure  cities  [store  cities, 
B.  v.],  Pithom  and  Baamses.  Ex.  i.  11. 

treasure-flower  (trezh'ur-flou*6r),  n.  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Gazarda.  b.  Pavonia,  distinguished  as 
the  peaeoek  treasure-flower,  has  heads  nearly  3  inches  broad 
and  of  an  orange  color  with  a  dark  center,  expanding  only 
in  sunshine.  It  is  an  ornament  of  the  wayside  in  South 
Africa,  and  has  long  been  cultivated  in  greenhouses. 

treasure-house  (trezh'iir-hous),  n.  [<  ME. 
tresurehous;  <  treasure  +  'housed.']  A  house  or 
building  where  treasures  and  stores  are  kept ; 
a  place  where  hoarded  riches  or  precious  things 
are  kept;  a  treasury. 

So  in  the  Italian  language  the  first  that  made  ft  aspire 
to  be  a  TreOiSure-house  of  Science  were  the  Poets  Dante, 
Eoccace,  and  Petrarch. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  ApoL  for  Poetrie,  p.  21. 

treasurer  (trezh'ur-6r),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
threasurer;  <  Mfif.  tresv/rer,  tresurere,  tresorer, 
tresorere,  tresourer,  treserow,  <  OP.  tresorer,  tre- 
sorier,  tn/resorier,  F.  trisorier  =  Pr.  thesaurier  = 
Sp.  tesorero  =  Pg.  thesoureiro  =  It.  tesoriere,  < 
ML.  fhesa/mrarius,  a  treasurer,  <  fhesaiwits,  a 
treasure:  see  treasure. 1  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  treasures  or  stores  up;  one  who  has 
charge  of  treasure. 

Out  of  this  tonne  help  me  through  your  might. 

Sin  that  ye  wole  nat  ben  my  tresorere. 

Chaucer,  Purse,  L  18. 

And  when  thy  ruins  shall  disclaim 
y  To  be  the  treasurer  of  his  name. 

His  name,  that  cannot  die,  shall  be 
An  everlasting  monument  to  thee. 
B,  Jonson,  Epitaph  on  Drayton  (Underwoods,  xvii.). 

2.  Specifically,  one  who  has  the  care  of  a  trea- 
sure or  treasury ;  an  of&cer  who  receives  the 
public  money  arising  from  taxes  and  duties  or 
other  sources  of  revenue,  takes  charge  of  the 
same,  and  disburses  itupon  orders  drawn  by  the 
proper  authority;  also,  one  who  has  the  charge 
of  collected  funds,  such  as  those  belonging  to 
incorporated  companies  or  private  societies. 

Now  speke  y  wylle  of  tresurere  [of  a  lord's  household]. 

Hnsbonde  and  housewyf  he  is  in  fere ; 

Of  the  resayuer  he  shalle  resayue,  .  .  . 

The  tresurer  schalle  gyfe  alkyn  wage. 

Bdbees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  318. 
Lord  bigb  treasurer,  formerly,  a  great  ofiicer  of  the  Brit- 
ish crown,  who  had  under  his  charge  and  government  all 
the  sovereign's  revenue.  The  duties  of  the  lord  high  trea- 
surer are  now  discharged  by  commissioners  entitled  Lords 
cfOie  Treasury.    See  treasury. 

Originally  the  chief  financial  minister  of  the  Crown  was 
the  Lord  High  Treasurer,  with  whom  was  associated  at 
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an  early  date  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  in  the 
reign  of  George  I.  the  great  office  of  Lord  High  Treasurer 
was,  in  English  phrase,  put  permanently  "into  commis- 
sion " :  its  duties,  that  ie^  were  intrusted  to  a  board  instead 
of  to  a  single  individual.  W.  Wilson,  State,  §  696. 

Lord  high  treasurer  of  Scotland,  formerly,  an  officer 
whose  duty  it  was  to  examine  and  pass  the  accounts  of 
the  sheriffs  and  others  concerned  in  levying  the  revenues 
of  the  kingdom,  to  receive  resignations  of  ^ds  and  other 
subjects,  and  to  revise,  compound,  and  pass  signatures, 
gifts  of  tutory,  etc.  In  1663  the  lord  high  treasurer  was 
declared  president  of  the  court  of  exchequer.— Trea- 
surer of  a  county,  in  England,  an  official  who  keeps  the 
county  stock,  which  is  raised  by  rating  every  parish  yearly, 
and  is  disposed  to  charitable  uses.  There  are  two  trea^ 
surers  in  each  county,  chosen  by  the  majority  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  etc.,  at  Easter  sessions.— Treasurer 
of  the  household,  an  official  in  the  lord  steward's  de- 
partment of  the  royal  household  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
who  bears  a  white  staff,  and  ranks  next  to  the  lord  stew- 
ard. He  is  a  member  of  the  privy  council  and  of  the 
ministry,  and  is  a  peer  or  a  peer's  son. — Treasurer  of 
the  poor,  in  Delaware,  a  State  officer  having  charge  of 
certam  departments  of  the  administration  of  State  chari- 
ties.— Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  an  officer  of  the 
Treasury  Department  who  receives  and  keeps  the  moneys 
of  the  United  States,  disbursing  them  only  upon  warrants 
drawn  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  duly  recorded 
and  countersigned.  The  payment  of  interest  on  the  pub- 
lic debt,  and  the  issue  and  redemption  of  notes,  are  in  his 
charge.  States,  cities,  boroughs,  and  towns  aJso  have  trea. 
surers ;  in  some  cases  the  State  treasurer  has  the  title  of 
treasurer  and  receioer-general. 
treasurership  (trezh'ur-er-ship),  n.  [<  trea- 
surer +  -ship.']    The  df&ee  of  treasurer. 

The  king  landed  on  the  9th  of  February,  1432 ;  on  the 
26th  Hungerford  had  to  resign  the  treamrership  to  John 
lord  le  Scrope  of  Masham.         StuJUbs,  Const.  Hist.,  %  336. 

treasuress  (trezh'ur-es),  n.  [<  treasurer  +  -ess.  ] 
A  woman  who  has"  charge  of  a  treasure ;  a  fe- 
male treasurer.     [Bare.  ] 

You,  Lady  Muse,  whom  Jove  the  counsellor 
Begot  of  Memory,  wisdom's  treasuress. 

Sir  J.  Dames,  Dancing. 

treasure-trove  (trezh'ur-trov'),  n.  [Early mod. 
E.  also  thresor  trouve;  ?  MP.  tresor  trove,  <  OF. 
*tres()r  trove,  a  treasure  found:  tresor,  treasure ; 
trove,  pp.  of  trover,  trouver,  find :  see  trover.] 
Treasure  found  and  appropriated ;  specifically, 
in  Eng.  law,  any  money  or  coin,  gold,  silver 
plate,  or  bullion,  of  unknown  ownership,  found 
hidden  in  the  earth  or  in  any  private  place,  in 
this  case,  in  English  law,  the  treasure  belongs  to  the  crown ; 
but  if  the  owner  is  known,  or  is  ascertained  after  the  trea- 
sure is  found,  the  owner  and  not  the  crown  is  entitled  to 
it.  It  is,  however,  the  practice  of  the  crown  to  pay  the 
finder  the  full  value  of  the  property  on  its  being  delivered 
up.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  finder  conceal  or  ap- 
propriate it,  he  is  guilty  of  an  indictable  oSense  punishable 
by  fine  and  imprisonment.  In  the  United  States  the  term 
is  not  often  jised,  and  has  no  technical  legal  meaning. 
The  finder  of  a  thing  upon  land  is,  if  the  owner  be  un- 
known, its  lawful  custodian,  and  if  he  cannot  be  found  be- 
comes its  owner.  If  the  former  owner  is  found,  the  finder 
cannot  withhold  the  thing  to  exact  a  reward,  unless  such 
reward  has  been  offered. 

•  Your  honor  knoweth  that  Thresor  trouve  isa  very  casuftll 
thing ;  and  of  which,  althowgh  the  Prerogative  of  the 
Queens  Majestic  do  entitle  to  her  a  proprietie,  yet  how 
seldome  her  Grace  hath  hitherto  receyved  any  commodity 
therby,  it  is  to  your  honor  better  known  than  unto  me. 
John  Dee  (Ellis's  Lit.  Letters,  p.  37). 

treasUroUBt  (trezh'ur-us),  a.  [<  treasure  + 
-ous.]  Worthy  of  being  treasured,  prized,  or 
regarded  as  a  treasure.     [Rare.] 

Goddess  full  of  grace. 
And  treasurous  angel  t'  all  the  human  race. 

Chapman,  tr.  of  Homer's  Hymn  to  Earth,  1.  29. 

treasury  (trezh'ur-i),  «. ;  pi.  treasuries  (-iz). 
[<  ME.  tresorie,  iresorye,  tJiresorye,  tresoure,  < 
OP.  tresorie,  contr.  of  tresorerie,  tJvresorerio,  P. 
trisorerie  =  Pr.  thezawraria  =  Sp.  tesoreria  = 
It.  tesoreria  =  Pg.  thesouraria,  thesouria,  <  ML, 
thesauraria,  a  treasury,  <  L.  thesaurus,  treasure : 
see  treasure.]  1.  Ahouse,  room,  or  chest  where 
treasure  is  laid  up. 

And  zet  is  the  Plate  of  Gold  in  the  Thresorye  of  the 
Chirche.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  18. 

And  Jesus  sat  over  against  the  treasury,  and  beheld  how 
the  people  cast  money  into  the  treasury.       Mark  xii.  41. 

2.  Figuratively,  that  wherein  something  pre- 
cious is  stored  or  secured ;  a  repository. 

O  Glastonbury,  Glastonbury,  the  treasarie  of  the  car- 
cases of  so  famous  and  so  many  persons ! 

HaMuyt's  Voyages,  p.  7. 

Canon  law  as  a  code,  and  the  civil  law  of  Borne  as  a 
treasury  of  procedure,  working  together  in  the  hands  of 
ecclesiastical  lawyers,  may  be  for  the  moment  looked  at 
together.        Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  313. 

3.  Specifically,  a  place  where  the  public  reve- 
nues are  deposited  and  kept,  and  where  money 
is  disbursed  to  defray  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment ;  also,  a  place  where  the  funds  of  an  incor- 
porated company  or  private  society  are  depos- 
ited and  disbursed. 

The  treasury  was  well  filled,  aud,  as  against  France  and 
Scotland,  England  was  of  one  mind. 

5tu!i!>8,  Const.  Hist.,  |  360. 
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4.  A  department  of  government  which  has  con- 
trol over  the  collection,  management,  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  public  revenue.  See  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  under  department.  The  du- 
ties  of  this  department  of  the  British  government  are  now 
performed  by  a  board  of  five  lords  commissioners  in- 
stead of  a  lord  high  treasurer,  as  formerly.  The  chief  of 
these  commissioners,  or  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  is  usu- 
ally prime  minister,  and  may  be  a  member  of  either  house 
of  Parliament.  The  virtual  head  of  the  treasury  is  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  (See  chancellor,  3  (c).)  The 
duties  of  the  three  remaining  members  of  the  board,  the 
junior  lords,  are  merely  formal,  the  heaviest  part  of  the  ex- 
ecutive functions  devolving  on  the  two  joint  secretaries  of 
the  department  (the  patronage  secretary  and  the  financial 
seereiwry),  who  are  also  members  of  the  lower  house,  and 
on  a  permanent  secretary.  The  custody  of  the  public  rev- 
enue is  vested  in  the  exchequer,  but  the  function  of  pay- 
ment belongs  to  the  treasuiy,  consequently  all  sums  with- 
drawn from  the  exchequer  must  be  vouched  for  by  a 
treasury  warrant.  The  treasury  has  the  appointment  of 
all  officers  engaged  in  the  collection  of  the  public  revenue ; 
the  army,  navy,  and  civil-service  supplies  are  issued  under 
its  authority ;  and  all  exceptional  cases  and  disputes  re- 
lating to  the  public  revenue  are  referred  to  its  decision. 
Several  important  state  departments  are  under  the  gen- 
eral authority  or  regulation  of  the  treasury. 

5.  The  officers  of  the  British  treasury  depart- 
ment.— 6.  A  name  given  to  a  class  of  subter- 
ranean monuments  consisting  usually  of  a  solid 
structure  of  masonry,  of  domical  form,  often 
with  pseudo-vaulting  in  horizontal  courses,  ei- 
ther wholly  underground  or  covered  vrith  a  tu- 
mulus. Familiar  examples  are  the  structures  of  this  type 
at  Mycense  and  at  Orchomenus,  in  Greece.  The  name  is  er- 
roneous, as  these  structures  are  now  recognized  as  tombs. 
7t.  Treasure. 

Thy  sumptuous  buildings  and  thy  wife's  attire 
Have  cost  a  mass  of  public  treasury. 

S/Mk.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  i.  3. 134. 

Independent  Treasury  system,  or  Subtreasury  sys- 
tem, the  present  system  of  fiscal  administration  of  the- 
United  States  government,  whereby  certain  officers,  under 
bonds,  receive,  disburse,  transfer,  and  account  to  the  Sec- 
retaiy  of  the  Treasury  for  the  moneys  of  the  government. 
Formerly  the  public  moneys  were  deposited  with  the  State 
banks,  or,  during  their  existence,  with  the  first  and  second 
United  States  banks.  In  1840  a  law  was  enacted  which  di- 
rected that  rooms,  vaults,  and  safes  be  procured  in  whicb 
to  keep  Ihe  public  money,  that  four  receivers-general  be 
appointed,  and  that  the  United  States  mint  and  the  branch 
mint  at  New  Orleans  be  places  of  deposit.  The  treasurers 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  mints,  the  receivers-gen- 
eral, and  all  other  officers  charged  with  the  custody  of 
public  money,  were  required  to  give  bonds  for  its  care  and 
transfer  when  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
Postmaster-General,  and  after  June  30th,  1843,  payments 
to  or  by  the  United  States  were  to  be  exclusively  In  gold 
and  sQver.  The  next  year  the  law  was  repealed,  but  in 
1846  it  was  reenacted  substantially,  and  has  been  contin- 
ued ever  since,  with  some  changes.  In  1868  the  national 
banks  were  authorized  to  receive  deposits  of  the  public 
money,  except  receipts  from  customers,  after  furnishing 
proper  security  therefor. — Lords  commissioners  of  the 
Treasury.  Seedef.  6.— Register  of  the  Treasury.  See 
registers.- Solicitor  Of  the  Treasury.  See  solicitor.— 
Treasury  bench,  the  front  bench  or  row  of  seats  on  the 
right  handof  the  Speaker  in  the  British  House  of  Commons: 
so  called  because  occupied  by  the  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury (when  a  commoner),  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  other  members  of  the  ministry.— Treasury  hill,  an 
instrument  of  credit  issued  by  the  British  government  to 
the  highest  bidder  when  money  is  needed  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Treasury.  These  bills  are  drawn  for 
three  or  six  months,  and  as  they  bear  no  interest  are  ten- 
dered for  at  a  discount,  which  varies  with  the  rate  cur- 
rent in  the  money-market.— Treasury  board,  the  five 
lords  commissioners  of  the  British  Treasury. — Treasury 
note,  a  note  or  bill  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
on  the  authority  of  the  government,  and  receivable  for 
government  dues.— Treasury  warrant,  a  warrant  or 
voucher  issued  by  the  treasury  for  sums  disbursed  by  the 
exchequer. 
treat  (tret),«.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  sometimes 
traiot;  <  ME.  treten,  <  OF.  treter,  traiter,  traicter 
P.  traiter  =  Pr.  tractar  =  Sp.  Pg.  tratar  =  It. 
trattare,  <  L.  tractare,  handle,  freq.  of  trahere, 
draw:  see  tracts  tracts,  v.  Of.  entreat,  retreat.] 
I.  trans.  1 .  To  behave  to  or  toward ;  conduct 
one's  self  in  a  certain  manner  with  respect  to ; 
use. 

She  showed  a  little  dislike  at  my  raillery ;  and,  by  her 
bridling  up,  I  perceived  she  expected  to  be  treated  here- 
after not  as  Jenny  DistaS,  but  Mrs.  Tranquillus. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  104. 

The  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  established  religion  they 
treated  with  decent  reverence.       Macavlay,  Machiavelli- 

They  (persons]  melt  so  fast  Into  each  other  that  they 
are  like  grass  and  trees,  and  It  needs  an  effort  to  treat 
them  as  Individuals.      Mmerson,  Nominalist  and  Realist. 

2t.  To  discuss ;  discourse  of ;  consider. 

And  thei  camen  to  Cafamaum.  And  whanne  thei  weren 
in  the  hous  he  axlde  hem.  What  tretiden  ae  in  the  wele? 

Wyclif,  Mark  ix.  32. 
From  this  tyme  forth,  tyme  is  to  holde  my  peas ; 
Hit  werieth  me  this  matier  for  to  trete. 

PoliUcal  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumlvall),  p.  64., 

Sf.  To  address ;  discourse  to. 

Then  Teutra  tho  triet  men  tretid  o  this  wise : 
"  Ye  worshlpfull  weghes,  well  be  you  euer.  " 

Destruction  <(f  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  5308k. 

4t.  To  negotiate;  settle. 
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This  worthy  man  cometh  to  me 
Here,  as  I  beleae,  for  to  trete  a  pees. 

Som.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4173. 
I  went  to  see  S\t  John  Stonehonse,  with  whom  I  was 
treoMng  a  marriage  between  my  Sonn  and  his  daughter- 
in-law.  Evelyn,  Diaiy,  Nov.  27, 1679. 

5.  To  handle,  manipulate,  or  develop  in  any 
manner,  especially  in  writing  or  speakiijg,  or 
by  any  of  the  processes  of  art. 

Zeuxis  and  Polygnotus  treated  their  subjects  in  their 
pictures  as  Homer  did  in  his  poetry.  Dryden. 

The  way  in  which  he  [Berlioz]  treats  it  in  several  parts 
of  the  first  movement  has  some  of  the  characteristic  qual- 
ities of  the  best  kind  of  development  of  ideas  and  figures, 
in  the  purely  musical  sense.     Qrme,  Diet.  Music,  IV.  39. 

6.  To  look  upon;  consider;  regard. 

The  Court  of  Some  treats  it  as  the  immediate  sugges- 
tion of  Hell— open  to  no  forgiveness. 

Le  Quimsey,  Military  Nun,  v.    (Eneyc.  Diet.) 

7.  To  manage  in  the  application  of  remedies: 
as,  to  treat  a  fever  or  a  patient. 

Disease  is  to  be  treated  by  anything  that  is  proved  to 
cure  it.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Med.  Essays,  p.  318. 

8.  To  subject  to  the  action  of  some  chemical 
agent  or  reagent. —  9.  To  entertain;  give  a 
pleasure  or  treat  to;  especially,  to  entertain 
without  expense  to  the  recipient;  give  food  or 
drink  to,  as  a  complimsnt  or  an  expression  of 
friendliness  or  regard. 

With  apples  sweet  he  did  me  treat. 

Andrew  Ziamrme  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  193). 
"Sir,  if  you  please,  I  beg  that  I  may  treat  miss." 
"Well  settle  that  another  time,"  answered  Mr.  Brangb- 
ton,  and  put  down  a  guinea.    Two  tickets  of  admission 
were  given  to  him.  Miss  Bumey,  Evelina,  joti. 

After  leaving  it  and  passing  out  of  the  two  circles  of 
walls,  I  treated  myself,  in  the  most  infatuated  manner,  to 
another  walk  round  the  Cit4. 

H.  Jmnes,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  163. 

lOf.  To  entreat;  beseech;  solicit. 

Now  here 's  a  friend  doth  to  thy  fame  conf esse 
Thy 'wit  were  greater  if  thy  worke  were  lesse. 
He  from  thy  labour  treaU  thee  to  give  o're. 
And  then  thy  ease  and  wit  will  be  much  more. 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1630).    (Nares.) 

II,  intrans.  1.  To  discourse;  handle  in  writ- 
ing or  speaking;  make  discussion:  formerly 
used  absolutely,  now  followed  usually  by  of, 
rarely  by  upmi. 

Now  wol  I  speke  of  othes  false  and  grete 

A  word  or  two,  as  olde  books  trete  [var.  entrete]. 

Chaucer,  Pardoner's  Tale,  1. 168. 
A  wonder  stranger  ne'er  was  known 
Than  what  I  now  shall  treai  upon. 

The  Suffolk  Miracle  (Chfld's  Ballads,  I.  218). 
Krst,  we  treat  of  Dress. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 

2.  To  negotiate,  especially  for  peace ;  discuss 
terms  of  accommodation:  used  absolutely  or 
with  a  limiting  phrase. 

I  do  perceive 
Two  armfed  men  single,  that  give  us  summons 
As  they  would  treat. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Queen  of  Corinth,  iv.  3. 
The  Britans,  finding  themselvs  maister'd  In  fight,  forth- 
with send  Embassadors  to  treat  of  peace. 

Uaton,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

Wearied  and  driven  to  despair,  these  soldiers  were  will- 
ing to  treat.  Motley,  Dutch  Eepuhlic,  III.  439. 

3.  To  give  an  entertainment  which  costs  the  re- 
cipient nothing;  especially,  to  bear  the  expense 
of  food,  drink,  or  any  pleasure  for  another  as  a 
compliment  or  expression  of  good  will.  Com- 
pare to  stand  treat,  under  treat,  n.     [CoUoq.] 

Our  gen'rous  Scenes  for  Friendship  we  repeat ; 
And,  if  we  don't  Delight,  at  least  we  Treat. 

Prior,  Prol.  to  the  Orphan. 

treat  (tret),  n.  [<  ME,  trete  (orig.  in  two  sylla- 
bles: see  treaty):  seethe  verb.]  If.  Parley; 
conference;  treaty;  discourse;  discussion. 

Comynycasyon  and  trete  schold  be  had  betwyxt  hys  coun- 
sayle  and  myne.  Patton  Letters,  I.  75. 

To  leave  to  him  that  lady  for  exoheat. 
Or  bide  him  batteill  without  further  treat 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  vlii.  16. 

2.  An  entertainment  given  as  a  compliment  or 
expression  of  regard. 

If  she  will  go !  why,  did  you  ever  know  a  widow  refuse  a 
treat  f  no  more  than  a  lawyer  a  fee.  „    ,  .  , 

Wycherley,  Love  in  a  Wood,  1. 1. 

I  dined  with  Mr.  Addison  and  Dick  Stuart,  lord  Mount- 
joy's  brother :  a  treat  of  Addison's. 

Swift,  Journal  to  Stella,  vu. 

3.  Something  given  as  an  entertainment; 
something  paid  for  in  compliment  to  another. 

About  four  in  the  afternoon  my  wife  and  I  by  water  to 
Captain  Lambert's,  where  we  took  great  pleasure  in  their 
turret-garden,  .  .  .  and  afterwards  had  a  very  handsome 
treate.  and  good  musique  that  she  made  upon  the  harp- 
Bichon.  P'l>y'>  ^'^^'  ^'  185- 

4.  One's  turn  to  treat  (see  treat,  v.  i.,  3) ;  espe- 
cially, one  of  several  rounds  of  drinks :  as,  it  is 
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my<»-ea«now.     [Colloq.]— 5.  Anything  which 
affords  much  pleasure;  that  which  is  peculiarly 
enjoyable ;  unusual  gratification. 
Carrion  is  a  treat  to  dogs,  ravens,  vultures,  flsh. 

PaZey,  Nat.  Theol.,  xix. 
Of.  An  entreaty. 

At  last  he  headlong  made 
To  us  to  shore,  with  wofuU  treaU  and  teares. 

Vicars,  tr.  of  Virgil  (1632).  (Nares.) 
Dutchman's  treat,  Dutch  treat,  a  repast  or  other  en- 
tertainment in  which  each  person  pays  for  himself.  [Slang, 
V.  S.]  —To  Stand  treat,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  an  en- 
tertainment for  another  or  others :  entertain  gratuitously : 
treat.    [Colloq.] 

They  went  out  to  Versailles  with  their  families ;  loyally 
stood  treat  to  the  ladies  at  the  restaurateur's. 

Thaekeray,  Philip,  xx. 

treatablet  (tre'ta-bl),  a.  [<  OF.  tretable,  trait- 
able,  F.  traitable"=  Sp.  tratdble  =  Pg.  tratavel  = 
It.  trattabile,  <  L.  traetabiUs,  manageable,  tract- 
able, <  tractare,  manage,  treat :  see  treat.  Cf . 
tractable,  a  doublet  of  treatable.']  1.  Tracta- 
ble; well-disposed;  affable. 

I  .  .  .  gan  me  aqueynte 
With  him,  and  fond  him  so  tretoMe, 
Kight  wonder  skilful  and  resonable. 

CMucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  633. 

2.  Yielding;  complaisant. 

Leteth  youre  ire,  and  beth  somwhat  tretable. 

CMucer,  Good  Women,  L  411. 

God  had  furnished  him  with  excellent  endowments  of 

nature,  a  treatable  disposition,  a  strong  memory,  and  a 

ready  invention.  Pamr,  Abp.  Usher,  p.  2.    (Latliam.) 

3.  Disposed;  inclined. 

Tretable  to  alle  gode. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  923. 

4.  Moderate ;  not  violent  or  excessive. 

Tet  somewhat  there  is  why  a  virtuous  mind  should 
rather  wish  to  depart  this  world  with  a  kind  of  treatable 
dissolution  than  to  be  suddenly  cut  off  in  a  moment. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  46. 

His  [the  country  parson's]  voice  is  humble,  his  words 
treatable  and  slow.  6.  Herbert,  Country  Parson,  vi. 

treatablyt  (tre'tarbli),  adv.  [ME.  tretably;  < 
treatable  +  -ly^.J  Tractably;  smoothly;  with 
ease  or  moderation. 

So  treatabVie  speakyngas  possible  thou  can, 
That  the  hearers  therof  may  thee  vnderstan. 

Bailees  Book  (E.  £.  T.  S.),  p.  342. 

There  will  be  always  some  skilful  persons  which  can 

teach  a  way  how  to  grind  treataily  the  Church  with  jaws 

that  shall  scarce  move.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  79. 

Not  too  fast ;  say  [recite]  tretably. 

Marston,  What  you  Will,  ii.  1. 

treater  (tre'tfer),  n.  [<  treat  +  -eri.]  One  who 
treats,  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

treating  (tre'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  treat,  «.] 
The  act  of  one  who  treats,  in  any  sense.  Specifi- 
cally —(a)  The  practice  of  inviting  one  to  drink  as  a  com- 
pliment  or  as  a  civility,  often  in  return  for  the  like  favor 
previously  shown.  (6)  Bribing  in  parliamentary  (or  other) 
elections  with  meat  and  drink ;  in  Bng.  law,  the  offense 
committed  by  a  candidate  who  corruptly  gives,  causes  to 
be  given,  or  is  accessory  to  giving,  or  pays,  wholly  or  in 
part,  expenses  for  meat,  drink,  enjiertainment,  or  provision 
for  any  person,  before,  during,  or  after  an  election,  in  order 
to  be  elected  or  for  being  elected,  or  for  corruptly  influen- 
cing any  person  to  give  or  refrain  from  giving  his  vote. 
A  voter  who  corruptly  accepts  treating  is  disqualified  for 
the  pending  election,  and  his  vote  is  void. 

treating-bouset  (tre'ting-hons),  n.  A  house  of 
refreshment. 

The  taverns  and  treafing-houses  have  eas'd  you  of  a 
round  income.       OenUeman  Instructed,  p.  287.    (Davies.) 

treatise  (tre'tis),  n.  [<  ME.  tretis,  tretys,  a 
treatise ;  appar.  a  var. ,  by  confusion  with  tretis, 
made,  esp.  well  made  (see  tretis^),  of  trety, 
tretee,  treaty :  see  treaty."]    If.  Discourse ;  talk ; 

tale. 

But  lest  my  liking  might  too  sudden  seem, 
I  would  have  salved  it  with  a  longer  treatise. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  i.  1.  317. 

2.  A  written  composition  in  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  particular  subject  are  discussed 
or  explained.  A  treatise  is  of  an  indefinite  length ; 
but  the  word  ordinarily  implies  more  form  and  method 
than  an  essay,  and  less  fullness  or  copiousness  than  a  sys- 
tem :  yet  the  phrase  systematic  treatise  is  a  very  common 
designation  of  some  classes  of  scientific  writings. 

And  amonges  alle,  I  schewed  hym  this  Tretys  that  I 
had  made  aJtre  informacioiin  of  men  that  knewen  of 
thinges  that  I  had  not  seen  my  self. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  314. 

The  former  treatise  have  I  made,  O  Theophilus,  of  all 
that  Jesus  began  both  to  do  and  teach.  Acts  i.  1. 

3f.  A  treaty. 

Crysede  .  .  . 
Ful  bisUy  to  Juppiter  besoghte, 
Geve  hym  meschaunce  that  this  tretis  broghte. 

Chaticer,  Troilus,  iv.  670. 

treatisert,  treatisort  (tre'ti-s6r,  -sgr),  n.  [<  trea- 
tise +  -eri,  -or^.]    One  who  writes  a  treatise. 
Jerome  speaks  of  the  poisoned  workes  of  Origeii,  and 
other  dangerous  Treatisors.  ,  .    .  -, 

Bp.  Hall,  Apology  against  Brownists,  §  i)4. 
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treatment  (tret'ment),  n.    [<  WE.  *tretement, 

<  OF.  traitement,  I*',  traitement  =  Pr.  tractament 
=  Sp.  tratamiento  =  It.  trattamento,  <  ML. 
tractamentum,  management,  treatment,  also  a 
treaty,  <  L.  tractare,  handle,  manage,  treat: 
see  treat.]  The  act  or  the  manner  of  treating, 
in  any  sense. 

I  speak  this  with  an  eye  to  those  cruel  treatments  which 
men  of  all  sides  are  apt  to  give  the  characters  of  those  who 
do  not  agree  with  them.         Addison,  Spectator,  No.  243. 
Little,  alas !  is  all  the  good  I  can,  .  .  , 
Accept  such  treatment  as  a  swain  affords. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  xiv.  71. 
The  question  with  the  modem  physician  is  not,  as  with 
the  ancient,  "shall  the  treatment  be  so  and  so,"  but  "shall 
there  be  any  treatment  beyond  a  wholesome  regimen." 

H.  Spencer. 
The  coda  [of  Schumann's  C  Major  Symphony]  is  made  by 
fresh  treatment  of  the  figures  of  the  principal  subjects  in 
vigorous  and  brilliant  development. 

Grove,  Diet.  Music,  IV.  35. 
Pragmatic  treatment.    SeevragnwMc. 
treaturet  (tre'tur),  n.     [<  late  ME.  treature;  < 
treat  +  -ure.]    Treatment. 

He  that  hath  all  thynges  subiecte  to  his  hestes,  as  here 
is  shewed  by  worchynge  of  his  treature  by  this  water. 

Fttbyan,  Chron.,  ccvi. 

treaty  (tre'ti),  m. ;  pi.  treaties  (-tiz).  [<  MB. 
trety,  tretee,  trete,  <  OP.  traite,  traicte,  F.  traits 
=  Pr.  traetat  =  Sp.  Pg.  tratado  =  It.  trattato, 

<  ML.  tractatus,  a  conference,  assembly,  agree- 
ment, treaty  (in  a  great  variety  of  senses),  <  L. 
tractare,  pp.  tractatus,  handle,  manage,  treat: 
see  treat,  and  cf .  treatise.]  If.  A  discourse ; 
account;  document;  treatise. 

Beyonde  the  terage  [territory]  of  Troy,  as  the  trety  sayse, 
There  was  awonderfuU  wethur  .  .  . 
With  a  flese  ...  of  gold. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  164. 
Now,  leeue  freendis,  greete  and  smale. 

That  haue  herde  this  trete, 
Praie  for  the  soule  that  wroot  this  tale 
A  Pater  noster,  &  an  aue. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  eto.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  78. 

2t.  The  act  of  treating  or  handling ;  conduct ; 
management;  treatment;  negotiation;  discus- 
sion; diplomacy. 
By  sly  and  wys  tretee.    Chaucer,  Merchant's  Tale,  1.  448. 
Host.  They  call  me  Goodstock. 
Los.  Sir,  and  you  confess  it. 
Both  in  your  language,  treaty,  a,nA  your  bearing. 

B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  i.  1. 

3.  An  agreement;  a  compact;  specifically,  a 
league  or  contract  between  two  or  more  nations 
or  sovereigns,  in  modern  usage  formally  signed 
by  commissioners  properly  authorized,  and 
solemnly  ratified  by  the  several  sovereigns  or 
the  supreme  power  of  each  state.  The  term  treaty 
includes  all  the  various  transactions  into  which  states 
enter  between  themselves,  such  as  treaties  of  peace  or  of 
alliance,  truces,  and  conventions.  Treaties  may  be  for 
political  or  for  commercial  pui-poses,  in  which  latter  form 
they  are  usually  temporary.  In  most  monarchies  the  pow- 
er of  making  and  ratifying  treaties  is  vested  in  the  sover- 
eign ;  in  the  United  States  of  America  it  is  vested  in  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  Treaties 
may  be  concluded  and  signed  by  diplomatic  agents,  but 
these,  of  course,  must  be  furnished  with  full  powers  by 
the  sovereign  authority  of  their  respective  states. 

Treaties,  allowed  under  the  law  of  nations,  are  uncon- 
strained acts  of  independent  powers,  placing  them  under 
an  obligation  to  do  something  which  is  not  wrong. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  §  98. 

In  the  language  of  modern  diplomacy  the  term  treaty 
is  restricted  to  the  more  impor&nt  international  agree- 
ments, especially  to  those  which  are  the  work  of  a  con- 
gress, while  agreements  dealing  with  subordinate  ques- 
tions are  described  by  the  more  general  term  "conven- 
tion." Eneyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  530. 

4t.  An  entreaty. 

Now  I  must 
To  the  young  man  send  humble  treaties,  dodge 
And  palter  in  the  shifts  of  lowness. 

Shdk.,  A.  and  C,  iii.  11.  62. 

Barrier,  convention,  extradition,  fishery,  recipro- 
city teeaty.  See  the  qualifying  words.— Treaties  Of 
guaranty.  See  ^iraranfj/.- Treaty-making  power, 
fliat  power  of  sovereignty  which  is  exercised  in  the  mak- 
ing of  treaties  with  foreign  nations.  Although  it  extends 
to  all  classes  of  treaties,  including  commercial  treaties,  a 
treaty  made  by  virtue  of  it  does  not  have  the  effect  to  over- 
ride the  revenue  laws  of  the  country  when  in  conflict  with 
them ;  nor  does  a  treaty  itself  operate  as  equivalent  to  an 
act  of  the  legislature  in  a  case  where  the  act  of  the  legis- 
lature would  be  otherwise  essential.  In  such  case  the 
treaty  is  regarded  as  a  stipulation  for  legislative  action, 
which  must  be  had  before  the  courts  can  enforce  the  treaty 
provision ;  for,  except  so  far  as  the  treaty  is  exterritorial, 
it  does  not  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  legislation  to 
carry  its  stipulations  into  effect.— Treaty  of  Adriano- 
ple  a  treaty  between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  1829,  favor- 
able to  the  former.— Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  (a)  A 
treaty  in  1668,  ending  the  war  between  France  and  Spain. 
(6)  A  treaty  in  1748,  terminating  the  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession.— Treaty  of  Amiens,atreaty  between  France 
and  its  allies  and  Great  Britain  in  1802,  ending  temjporarily 
the  contest  between  these  nations.— Treaty  Of  Augs- 
burg, a  treaty  in  1555  by  which  religious  liberties  were 
secured  to  the  Catholics  and  Lutherans  of  Germany.— 
Treaty  of  Belgrade,  a  ti'eaty  between  Turkey  and  Aus- 
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tria  in  1739,  advantageous  for  the  former.— Treaty  of 
^rlm,  a  treaty,  concluded  by  the  European  powers  in 
1878,  for  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern  question.  By  it  con- 
cessions of  territory  were  made  to  Russia,  Rumania,  Servia, 
and  Montenegro,  the  principality  of  Bulgaria  and  the  prov- 
ince of  Eastern  Eumelia  were  created,  Austria-Hungary 
received  the  administration  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  etc. 
—Treaty  of  Breslau,  a  treaty  in  1742,  ending  the  first  Si- 
lesian  war.— Treaty  of  Bretigny,  a  treaty  between  Eng- 
land and  France  In  1360,  generally  favorable  to  the  former. 
—Treaty  of  BuobareBt,  a  treaty  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  in  1812.- Treaty  Of  Cambrai,  a  treaty  between 
Francis  I.  of  France  and  the  emperor  Charles  V.  in  1529 
generally  favorable  to  the  latter.— Treaty  of  Campo 
FormlO,  a  treaty  between  France  and  Austria  in  1797,  Dy 
which  Austria  lost  Belgium  and  lombardy,  receiving  the 
greater  part  of  the  Venetian  territories  in  indemnification. 
—Treaty  of  Carlowitz,  a  treaty  concluded  by  Turkey 
with  Austria,  Venice,  and  Poland  in  1699,  unfavorable  to 
the  former.— Treaty  of  Dresden,  a  treaty  in  1746,  end- 
ing the  second  Silesian  war.— Treaty  Of  Frajlkfort,  a 
treaty  between  France  and  Germany,  May  10th,  1871,  end- 
ing the  Franco-German  war.— Treaty  Of  Ghent,  a  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  December, 
1814,  ending  the  war  of  1812.— Treaty  of  Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo,  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
in  1848,  terminating  the  Mexican  war  in  favor  of  the 
United  States.— Treaty  Of  Hubertsburg,  a  treaty  in 

1763,  ending  the  Seven  Years'  War Treaty  of  Jassy,  a 

treaty  between  Russia  and  Turkev  in  1792,  favorable  to  the 
former.- Treaty  of  Eutchuk-Eainardji,  a  treaty  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey  in  1774,  favorable  to  the  former. 
— Treaty  of  London.  Among  the  principal  so-called 
treaties  of  London  were  those  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
concluded  by  various  European  powers,  as  (a)  in  1827, 
for  the  pacification  of  Greece ;  (6)  in  1831,  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Belgian  question ;  (e)  in  1840,  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  relations  between  Turkey  and  Egypt;  {d)  in 
1871,  abrogating  the  neutrality  of  the  Black  Sea.— Treaty 
Of  LuneTlIle,  a  treaty  concluded  by  France  with  Austria 
and  Germany  in  1801,  by  which  France  received  consider- 
able territory  at  the  expense  of  Germany.— Treaty  of 
Nimwegen,  a  series  of  treaties  concluded  by  France  with 
the  Netherlands,  the  empire,  Sweden,  etc.,  in  167'8-9,  gen- 
erally favorable  to  France.- Treaty  of  Nystad,  a  treaty 
between  Russia  and  Sweden  in  1721,  favorable  to  Russia.— 
Treaty  Of  Oliva,  atreatyinieeo,  ending  the  war  between 
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pitch ;  in  harmony,  occupying  the  upper  place : 
as,  a  treble  voice ;  a  treble  violin.     See  IL 
The  case  of  a  treble  hautboy. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2.  351. 
Unto  the  violl  they  danct ;  .  .  . 
Then  bespake  the  treble  string,  .  ,  . 
"0  yonder  is  ray  father  the  king." 
The  Miller  and  the  King's  Daughter  (Child's  Ballads,  II. 

[369). 
Bob  spoke  with  a  sharp  and  rather  treble  volubility. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  iii.  6. 

Cottlsed  treble.  See  coUised.  —  Treble  clef,  in  musieal 
notation,  either  a  soprano  clef  (that  is,  a  C  clef  on  the 
first  line  of  a  staff)  or  a  violin-clef  (that  is,  a  6  clef  on 
the  second  line).  See  rf^  and  sto^.— Treble  COUrSing, 
in  irdning,  the  expansion  of  a  ventilating  current  into 
three  currents  or  courses.— Treble  cross-staff,  in  her., 
a  crozier  triple-crossed,  or  having  the  papal  cross. — 
Treble  fitcb^.   aeepehi. 

II.  n.  1.  In  music:  (o)  Same  as  soprano 
(which  see).  The  term  arose  from  the  fact  that  m 
early  contrapuntal  music  the  chief  melody  or  cantus  fir- 
mus  was  given  to  the  tenor  (which  see),  and  the  voice- 
pai-ts  added  above  were  called  respectively  the  di»can;tus 
or  alto  and  the  treble  (that  is,  'third'  part) or  soprano. 

Hot.  Madam,  my  instrument's  in  tune. 

Bian.  Let 's  hear.    0  fie !  the  treble  jars. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  1.  39. 
Maidenlike,  as  tar 
As  I  could  ape  their  trMe,  did  I  sing; 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 
(6)  A  singer  with  a  soprano  or  treble  voice, 
or  an  instrument  that  takes  the  upper  part  in 
concerted  music. 

Hearing  of  Frank  their  son,  the  miller,  play  upon  his 
treble,  as  he  calls  it,  with  which  he  earnea  part  of  his  liv- 
ing, and  singing  of  a  country  song,  we  sat  down  to  sup- 
per. Pepyo,  Diary,  Sept.  17, 1663. 

Also  triplex. 
2.  In  short  whist,  a  game  which  counts  three 


SwldeiPollXir'a^dTnii^g^'^nYtht'e^p;^^^^^^^  P°'°*'  *°  ^^^  ™'"'^'^''  ^^^"  adversaries  not 

of  Paris.  Among  the  principal  treaties  of  Paris  were— (o)     naving  scorea. 
thatoti763,concludedbyGreatBritainwithFrance,Spain,  treble  (treb'l),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  trebled,  Tp^pv. 


etc.,  by  which  Canada  and  other  territories  in  America  were 
acquired  by  Great  Britain ;  (6)  that  of  1814,  between  France 
and  the  allies ;  (c)  that  of  1815,  between  France  and  the 
allies,  by  which  IVance  was  reduced  nearly  to  its  boundaries 
of  1790;  (d)  that  of  1856,  ending  the  Crimean  war.  —Treaty 
Of  Fassarowitz,  a  treaty  concluded  by  Turkey  with  Aus- 
tria and  Venice  in  1718,  generally  unfavorable  to  Turkey.  — 
Treaty  of  Fassau,  a  treaty  in  1552  by  which  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  granted  religious  liberties  to  the  Lutherans. 
— Treaty  of  peace,  a  treaty  the  purport  of  which  is  to 
establish  or  continue  a  condition  of  peace  between  the 
parties,  usually  to  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  war. — Treaty 
of  Prague,  (a)  A  treaty  between  the  emperor  Ferdinand 
II.  and  Saxony  in  1635.  (6)  A  treaty  between  Prussia  and 
Austria  in  1866,  by  which  the  former  power  succeeded  the 
latter  in  the  hegemony  of  Germany. —  Treaty  of  ^ess- 
burg,  a  treaty  between  France  and  Austria  in  1806,  by 
which  large  concessions  were  made  to  France  and  its  allies. 
—  Treaty  of  Byswick,  a  series  of  treaties  concluded  by 
JFrance  with  England,  the  Ketherlands,  Spain,  and  the 
empire  in  1697.— Treaty  Of  San  Stefano,  a  treaty  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey,  March,  1878.  As  its  provisions 
were  considered  too  favorable  to  Russia,  it  was  superseded 


trebling.  [Early  mod  E.  also  trebble;  <  ME. 
*treblen,  trybyllen;  <  treble,  a.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
make  thrice  as  much ;  make  threefold ;  multi- 
ply by  three ;  triple. 
To  Trybylle;  triplare,  triplicare.  Cath.  Ang.,  p.  393. 
Her  streinth  in  iourneye  she  [Fame]  trebbleth. 

Stanmurst,  .^neid,  iv. 
And  mine  was  ten  times  trebled  joy 
To  hear  him  groan  his  felon  soul. 

Seott,  Cadyow  Castle. 

St.  To  utter  in  a  high  or  treble  tone ;  hence,  to 
whine. 

He  outrageously 
(When  I  accused  him)  trebled  his  reply. 

Chapnum,  tr.  of  Homer's  Hymns  to  Earth. 

intrans.  To  become  threefold. 

Ay,  now  I  see  your  father's  honours 
Trebling  upon  you. 
Fletaner  {and  another).  Noble  Gentleman,  ii,  1. 


II. 


I  in  101//.   rrussia  losL  a  large  part  oi  us  ler-     ^^couox  bicu±c-uax. 

■eaty  Of  Troyes,  a  treaty  between  France  and  treble-dated  (treb'l-da"ted),  a.     Living  three 
1420,  by  which  Heniy  V.  of  England  became     times  as  long  as  man.     [Rare.] 


by  the  treaty  of  Berlin.—  Treaty  of  the  Fruth,  a  treaty 

between  Turkey  and  Russia  in  1711,  favorable  to  the  for-  treble-bar  (treb'l-bSr),  n.     One  of  certain  ge- 

■"^J-- Treaty  ofthePyrenees,atreatybetweenftance    ometrid  moths,  as  Anaitis  plagiata :  a  coUec. 

and  Spam  in  1659,  favorable  to  the  former.— Treaty  of     +„_.;  „„™„4„  Ti'„„i„i,/i      ,i   „„i.,j„t„  •:„  *!,„  tv/t 

Tilsit,  a  series  of  tieaties  concluded  by  France  with  Russia     tors' name  m  England.   A.  palv4ata  IS  the  Man- 

and  Prussia  in  1807._Prussia  lost  a  large  partof  its  ter-     onester  treble-bar. 

ritory.— Treaty 

England  in  1420, 

heir  to  the  French  crown.— Treaty  of  TTtredlt,  a  treaty 

in  1713  which,  with  the  treaties  of  Rastatt  and  Baden  in  And  thou,  treble-dated  crow. 

1V14,  terminated  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.—  Shak.,  Phoenix  and  Turtle. 

Treaty  of  Versailles,  a  treaty  concluded  in  1783  by  trphlPTipaa  Ctmh'!  tips^    «       TIib  statB  nr  niinl 
Great  Britain  with  France,  Spain,  and  the  United  States,  W eDlCneSS  (treo  1-nes;,  n.      X  ne  State  or  qual- 
..,„..--..  ity  of  being  high  in  pitch;  shrillness. 

The  just  and  measured  proportion  of  the  air  percussed, 
towards  the  baseness  or  trebleness  of  tones,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  secrets  in  the  contemplation  of  sounds. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist,  §  183. 

Compare  them  as  to  the  point  of  their  relative  shrillness 
trebleness.  S.  Lanier,  Sci.  of  Eng.  Verse,  p.  34. 


by  which  the  independence  of  the  United  States  was  rec- 
ognized.- Treaty  Of  Vienna.  The  principal  treaties  of 
Vienna  were— (a)  fliat  of  1788,  between  lYance,  Austria, 
etc.,  terminating  the  War  of  the  Polish  Succession;  (6) 
that  of  1809,  between  France  and  Austria,  in  favor  of  the 
former ;  (c)  that  of  1815,  by  the  congress  of  the  European 
states,  reorganizing  the  affairs  of  Europe ;  (d)  that  of  1864, 
between  Denmark  and  allied  Austria  and  Prussia,  end-  ,  „  , . 

ing  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war ;  (e)  that  of  1866,  between  xvi       •      j/ix./i-//-j\  -rr- 

Austria  and  Italy,  by  which  Venetia  was  ceded  to  the  latter.   treble-SineweQ    (treb    l-sm"Ud),    a.     Having 
m-..-..- .^nr..... — I ^ — i-.,., /^_....T._=x..._     thrice  the  ordinary  strength.     [Bare.] 

I  will  be  treble-ginew'd,  hearted,  breathed. 


trechour 

a  trebnchet;  <  OF.  trebucher,  trabucher,  tres- 
bucher,  P.  trabucher  =  Pr.  trabucar,  trasbuchar, 
trebucar  =  Sp.  trabucar  =  Pg.  trabucar,  tra- 
boceare,  stumble,  tumble,  OF.  also  overbalance, 
overweigh ;  prob.  <  L.  trans,  over,  -I-  OF.  6wc,  the 
trunk  of  the  body,  <  OHG.  buh,  Gr.  bauch,  belly: 
see  bouk^.2  1.  In  medieval  warfare,  a  missile 
engfne  resembling  the  ballista.  It  was  used  eape- 
ciaUy  by  besiegers,  for  making  a  breach  or  for  casting 

: :  ..-•■• " iB 


And  fight  maliciously. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iii.  13.  178. 

[<  treble  +  -et.    Cf.  trip- 


— Treaty  of  Wasllington,atreaty  between  GreatBritain 
and  the  United  States  in  1871,  which  provided  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Alabama  claims  by  the  Geneva  tribunal,  and 
for  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  and  fisheries  disputes. 
—Treaty  of  Westphalia,  a  treaty  or  series  of  treaties  in 

1648,  ending  the  Thirty  Tears' War.— Treaty  of  Ziiriob,  treblet  (treb'let),  n. 
a  treaty  concluded  by  France  and  Sardinia  with  Austria     Igt.l     Same  as  triblet. 
in  1859,  by  which  Austria  ceded  Lombardy  to  Sardinia.  froWo  trpo  Ctrfih'l-trSI  «     Tn  vphinles    a  trinlp 
(See  Crimean,  Silesian,  succession,  war,  etc.)  ^^^^.'sY       ^  ™®^' "■    ^°7    iT-il  1  S 

trebblet,  «■•  «.,  and  v.    An  obsolete  spelling  of    T^liiffletree;  a  combination  of  whiffletrees  lor 
fre6"e  I  "  " -•    .11X1  v/uo^^iouD  oi/cmug  v^      three  horses ;  a  three-horse  equalizer.   . 

treble  (treb'l),  a.  and  n.     [Early  mod.  E.  treb-  ^'^?Mf  ^'"  Vf "    ^„ll7tv -^  "^"''^'"    ' 
ble-  <  ME    treble    triUll   <  0¥    treble    treible      tbrflBfAlrt  TinmliPT  or   miantitv: 


triple,  <  L.  triplus,  threefold:  see  triple,  of 
wmch  treble  is  a  doublet.]  I.  a.  1.  Threefold; 
triple. 

Regall  estate,  coucht  in  the  treble  crowne, 
Ancestrell  all,  by  linage  and  by  right. 

PvttenlMm,  Partbeniades,  lit 

A  skull  hid  in  the  earth  a  treble  age 
Shall  sooner  prate.        Ford,  Broken  Heart,  v.  1. 

2.  In  music,  pertaining  to  the  voice  or  the 
voice-part  called  treble  or  soprano;  high  in 


threefold  number  or  quantity;  triply: 
good  deed  trebly  recompensed. 


;  in  a 


Then  bring  an  opiate  trebly  strong. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Ixxi. 

trebuchet  (treb'u-shet),  ».  [Formerly  also  tre- 
bucket;  ME.  *tre'bucliet,  tribochet,  trepeget,  trep- 
get,  trepgette,  trebgot,  <  OF.  trebuchet,  trebuquet, 
trabuquet,  F.  trebuchet  (=  Pr.  trabuiiuei  =  Sp. 
Pg.  trabuquete  =  It.  trabocchetto,  ML.  trebu- 
chetum),  a  military  engine  for  throwing  stones, 
a  pitfall  for  beasts  or  birds,  a  kind  of  balance. 
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Trebuchet  as  described  and  figured  in  the  Album  of  Villard  de 
Honnecourt,  X3th  century.  (From  VioIlet-le-Duc'5  "Diet,  du  Mobi- 
lier  fran5ais.") 

The  weight  C  (a  box  filled  with  stones  or  earth)  acted  to  Iceep  Ihe 
lever  in  a  vertical  position,  AB.  The  lever  was  drawn  backward 
to  the  position  A'B  by  a  tackle  acting  on  the  pulley  F,  wliich  was 
hooked  at  E  to  the  traveling  pulley  I.  A  pin  at  E  kept  these  hooks 
in  place,  and  when  knocked  outreleased  the  lever.  The  cords  of  the 
tackle  passed  over  the  windlasses  D,  which  were  worked  by  the  hand- 
spikes a,  a,  acting  in  the  directions  b,  6.  The  projectile  was  held  in 
the  pocket  or  bag  M.  As  the  lever  flew  up  to  the  vertical,  this  pocket 
was  whirled  around  like  a  sling.  It  is  supposed  that  a  cord  P  checked 
this  rotary  motion  and  released  the  projectile  suddenly,  the  length  of 
the  cord  determining  the  angle  of  the  projectile's  flight. 

Stones  and  other  missiles  into  beleaguered  towns  and  cas- 
tles. It  consisted  of  a  beam  called  the  verge,  turning  on 
a  horizontal  axis  supported  upon  uprights.  At  one  end 
of  the  verge  Was  fixed  a  heavy  weight,  and  at  the  other  a 
sort  of  sling  to  contain  the  projectile  — a  device  which 
greatly  increased  its  force.  To  discharge  the  engine,  the 
loaded  end  of  the  verge  was  drawn  back  by  means  of  a 
windlass,  and  suddenly  let  go.  It  was  possible  to  attain 
with  the  trebuchet  great  accuracy  of  fire.  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon,  afterward  Napoleon  III.,  caused  to  be  con- 
structed in  1850  a  model  trebuchet  which  gave  remarkable 
results. 

"Nay,  Will,"  quod  that  wyjt,  "wend  thou  no  ferther. 
But  lyue  as  this  lyf  is  ordeyned  for  the ; 
Thou  tomblest  with  a  trepget  jif  thou  my  tras  folwe." 
Piers  Plowman  (A),  xii.  91. 
Withoute  stroke  it  mote  be  take 
Of  trepeget  or  mangonel. 

JJom.  of  the  Base,  1.  6279. 

2.  A  kind  of  balance  or  scales  used  in  weigh- 
ing coins  or  other  small  articles,  the  pan  con- 
taining which  tilts  over  if  the  balance  is  not 
exact. 

The  French  pattern  of  trebueliet,  or  tilting  scale,  now 
largely  manufactured  here.       Lea,  Photography,  p.  420. 

3.  A  kind  of  trap  for  catching  small  birds  or 
animals  by  the  tilting  of  the  part  on  which  the 
bait  is  placed. — 4.  A  cucking-stool. 

She  [a  common  scold]  may  be  indicted,  and,  if  con- 
victed, shall  be  sentenced  to  be  placed  in  a  certain  en- 
gine of  correction  called  the  trebitcket,  castigatoiy,  or 
cucking-stool.  Blackstmte,  Com.,  IV.  xili. 

trebuckett,  n.    Same  as  trebuchet. 
trecentist  (tra-chen'tist),  n.     [<  It.  trecentista, 

<  trecento,  q.  v.]  An  admirer  or  imitator  of  the 
productions  of  Italian  art  or  literature  in  the 
fourteenth  century ;  a  follower  of  the  style  of 
the  trecento. 

Antonio  Cesarl  (died  in  1828)  was  the  chief  of  the  Tre- 
centists,  a  school  which  carried  its  love  of  the  Italian  au- 
thors of  the  14th  century  to  aflectation. 

Amer.  Cyc,  IX.  464. 

trecento  (tra-chen'to),  n.     [It.,  three  hundred, 

used  for  'thirteen  hundied'  (cf.  dnque-cento), 

<  L.  tres,  three,  +  centow,  himdred:  see  three 
and  cent.l  The  fourteenth  century  in  Italian 
art  and  literature :  used  with  reference  to  the 
distinguishing  styles  or  characteristics  of  the 
productions  of  Italian  artists  or  writers  of  that 
period. 

trechometer  (tre-kom'e-t6r),  n.  [Irreg.  <  Gr. 
rp^xeiv,  run,  -I-  fihpcyv,  measure.]  An  odometer, 
or  contrivance  for  reckoning  the  distance  run, 
especially  by  vehicles. 

trechourt,  «■     Same  as  treacher. 


treck 

treck^  (trek),  v.  t.    See  irocfcl. 

treck^,  V.  and  n.    See  trek. 

treck-pot  (trek'pot),  TO.     Same  as  track-pot. 

treckschuyt  (trek'akoit),  %.  Same  as  trek- 
schuit. 

tre  corde  (tra  kdr'de).  [It.,  three  strings :  tre, 
<  L.  tres,  three;  corde,  pi.  of  corda,  string:  see 
chord, cord^.']  Injpareo/ortemMsic, three  strings: 
used  as  a  direction  to  discontinue  the  use  of 
the  soft  pedal  and  counteract  a  previous  una 
corda. 

treddle^,  n.    See  treadle. 

treddle^  (tred'l),  n.  [<  ME.  tridel,  tyrdel,  < 
AS.  tyrdel,  dim.  of  tord :  see  ttird.  ]  1 .  Dung  of 
sheep  or  of  hares.  Solland.  [Prov.  Eng.  J  — 
3.  A  prostitute ;  a  strumpet.    Ford.    [Slang.] 

trede-fowleti '»•  Avariantof  tcea*-/o««i.  Chau- 
cer. 

tredille,  tredrille  (tre-dil',  -dril'),  «.  [Also 
tradrille;  appar.  formed  in  imitation  of  qua- 
drille, <  li.  tres,  three,  +  -dille,  -drille.']  A  game 
at  cards  for  three  persons. 

I  was  playing  at  eighteen-penny  tredrUle  with  the 
Duchess  of  Newcastle  and  Lady  Browne. 

Wttlpdle,  To  H.  S.  Conway,  Sept.  27, 1774. 

tree  (tre),  n. ;  pi.  trees,  formerly  also  treen.  [< 
ME.  tree,  tre,  treo,  treou,  trew,  trow,  <  AS.  tred, 
tredw,  tridw  (pi.  trethuu,  tre6w,  trio)  =  ONorth. 
tred,  tre,  trew  =  OS.  trio,  treo  (^trew-)  =  OPries. 
tre  =  MD.  tree  =  loel.  tre  =  Sw.  tra,  wood, 
trad,  tree,  =  Norw.  tre  =  Dan.  tree  =  Goth. 
triu  (triw-),  a  tree,  also  wood,  a  piece  of  wood 
(both  senses  appar.  existing  in  all  the  languages 
cited) ;  not  in  HG.  except  as  in  the  derived  word 
cognate  with  E.  tar^  (for  the  ordinary  G.  word, 
see  /ioWi)  (Teut.  \^trew  =  Indo-Eur.  derw-,  doriv-, 
dra-) ;  =  W.  derw,  also  ddr  (pi.  deri)  =  Olr. 
dair  (gen.  darach),  dawr  (gen.  daro,  dara),  later 
Ir.  darog,  darag  =  OGael.  'dair,  an  oak;  = 
(a)  OBulg.  drievo  =  Serv.  drijevo  =  Bohem. 
drghevo  =  Pol.  drzewo,  a  tree,  =  Upper  Serbian 
drevo,  wood,  =  Little  Russ.  derevo,  drevo  = 
White  Euss.  dreoo  =  Buss,  derevo,  drevo,  a  tree, 
=  Lith.  derva,  resinous  wood  (see  tar^);  (6) 
OBulg.  druva,  wood,  =  Slovenian  drva,  wood, 
=  Bulg.  driivo,  tree,  druva,  wood,  =  Serv.  drvo, 
tree,  drva,  wood,  =  Bohem.  drva,  wood,  =  Pol. 
drwa,  wood,  =  Little  Euss.  dryva,  dyrva=Wh.ite 
Russ.  drovy  —  Euss.  drova,  wood  (orig.  Slavic 
*dervo,  tree,  *druvo,  chiefly  in  plural,  wood);  = 
Gr.  ipv(,  a  tree,  esp.  an  oak-tree,  d6pv  (orig. 
*Sipv),  wood,  timber,  a,  spear,  =  Skt.  ddru,  wood, 
a  species  of  pine,  dru,  wood,  =  Zend  dru,  wood. 
By  some  explained  as  orig.  'a  piece  of  wood 
peeled'  or  stripped  of  the  bark;  but  the  con- 
nection with  Gr.  Skpew,  skin,  flajr  (=  E.  tear'^),  is 
phonetically  impossible  and  notionally  improb- 
able, as  the  sense  '  tree'  is  equally  early  in  the 
records,  and  must  have  been  earlier  in  fact;  a 
standing  tree  would  hardly  derive  its  name  from 
a  name  first  given  to  a  tree  cut  down  and  cut  to 
pieces.  H«nceult.  tori  and  prob.  irowg'/ji.]  1. 
A  perennial  plant  which  grows  from  the  grotmd 
with  a  single  permanent  woody  self-supporting 
trunk  or  stem,  ordinarily  to  a  height  of  at  least 
25  or  30  feet.  The  line  which  divides  trees  from  shrubs 
is  largely  arbitrary,  and  dependent  upon  habit  rather  than 
size,  the  tree  having  a  single  trunk  usually  unbranohed  for 
some  distance  above  the  ground,  while  a  shrub  has  usu- 
ally several  stems  from  the  same  root  and  each  without  a 
proper  trunk.  (SeesArttSi.)  Certain  trees  are  anomalous 
or  ambiguous  in  various  respects.  One  is  the  giant  cactus, 
with  its  columnar  woody  stem  (see  mgvaro);  another  is 
the  tree-fern.  Some  vines  are  of  such  dimensions  as  to 
form  climbing  trees— as,  for  example,  species  of  JXelro- 
sideros  in  New  Zealand,  which  at  length  destroy  the  sup- 
porting tree  and  stand  in  its  place.  The  banana  and  plan- 
tain, though  transient  and  somewhat  herbaceous,  are  called 
trees  from  their  size.  In  a  special  use  a  low  plant  (as  a 
rose)  trained  into  tree-form  is  called  a  tree.  A  large 
trained  vine  is  also  sometimes  so  called.  In  general,  trees 
are  either  endogenous  or  exogenous,  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber both  of  individuals  and  of  species  belonging  to  the  lat- 
ter class.  Those  of  which  the  whole  foliage  falls  off  period- 
ically, leaving  them  bare  in  winter,  are  called  deciduous; 
those  of  which  the  foliage  falls  only  partially,  a  fresh  crop 
of  leaves  being  always  supplied  before  the  mature  leaves 
are  exhausted,  are  called  evergreen.  Trees  are  also  dis- 
tinguished as  nueiferaui,  or  nut-bearing;  baceiferous,  or 
berry-bearing ;  cancerous,  or  cone-bearing,  etc.  Some  are 
forest-trees,  and  useful  for  timber  or  fuel ;  others  are  fruit- 
trees,  and  cultivated  in  gardens  and  orchards;  others 
serve  chiefly  for  shade  and  ornament. 

Be  it  by  ensample  in  somer-tyme  on  trowes, 
There  somme  bowes  ben  leued  and  somme  bereth  none. 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  xv.  94. 

Then  in  the  Forests  should  huge  boughes  be  seen 
Born  with  the  bodies  of  vnplanted  Treen. 

'  '     "  r,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  2. 


2.  A  figure  resembling  a  tree.  Specifically— (o)  A 
figure  drawn  in  the  outline  form  of  a  tree,  to  receive  the 
record  of  the  root  or  source,  main  stem,  and  branches  of 
a  family:  specifically  called  a  genealogical  ot  family  tree. 
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In  whose  capacious  hall, 
Hung  with  a  hundred  shields,  the /am%  tree 
Sprang  from  the  midrifi  ot  a  prostrate  king. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  field. 
(b)  A  natural  figuration  having  more  or  leas  resemblance 
to  a  tree,  assumed  by  or  appearing  on  the  surface  of  some 
substances  under  certain  conditions,  (c)  In  motft.,  a  dia- 
gram composed  of  branching  lines,  (a)  In  electrolytic 
cells,  a  formation  of  tree-like  groups  of  crystals  projecting 
from  the  plates.  In  some  forms  of  storage  batteries  these 
tree-formations  are  apt  to  give  trouble  by  short-circuiting 
the  cells. 

3.  A  gallows  or  gibbet ;  especially,  the  cross 
on  which  Christ  was  crucified. 

Whom  they  slew  and  hanged  on  a  tree.         Acts  x.  39. 

But  give  to  me  your  daughter  dear, 

And,  by  the  Holy  Tree, 
Be  she  on  sea  or  on  the  land, 

I'll  bring  her  back  to  thee.  WhiUier. 

4.  The  material  of  a  tree ;  wood;  timber. 
In  a  greet  hous  ben  not  oneli  vessels  of  gold  and  of  sil- 

uer,  but  also  of  tree  and  of  erthe.       Wycl^,  2  Tim.  ii.  20. 

For  wel  ye  knowe  a  lord  in  his  houshold 

Ne  hath  nat  every  vessel  al  of  gold : 

Somme  been  of  tree  and  doon  hu'  lord  servyse. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1. 101. 
No  stone  worke  is  in  vse,  their  roof es  of  rafters  bee, 
One  linked  in  another  fast,  their  wals  are  all  of  tree. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  386. 

5t.  A  piece  of  wood;  a  stick;  specifically,  a 
staff  or  cudgel. 

Lytell  Johan  toke  none  other  mesure 
But  his  bowe  tre. 
Lytell  Cfeste  of  Rolyn  Hode  (ChUd's  Ballads,  V.  57). 
Anes  I  slew  his  sisters  son, 
And  on  his  breist-bane  brak  a  tree. 

Johnie  Armstrang  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  49). 

6.  In  mecli.,  one  of  numerous  pieces  or  fram- 
ings of  wood  technically  so  called :  generally  in 
composition,  but  sometimes  used  separately  in 
connection  with  an  explanatory  context.  For 
those  used  in  vehicles,  see  axletree,  doubletree, 
swingletree,  wMffletree,  etc. ;  for  those  in  ships, 
ehess-tree,  crosstree,  trestletree)  etc. ;  for  others, 
boot-tree,  saddletree,  etc. 

They  vse  sadles  made  of  wood  &  sinewes,  with  the  tree 
gilded.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  314. 

All  gloves  are  better  and  more  shapeljr  if  dried  on  glove- 
trees  or  wooden  hands.    Workshop  Beceipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  123. 

Abba-tree,  species  of  the  fig  in  western  Africa,  to  which 
attention  has  recently  been  called  as  sources  of  india^rub- 
ber.— Barrel-tree.  Sameas6o«tte-*ree.— Bigtree.  See 
Mffl  and  Sequoia. — Blueberry-tree.  See  Myaporum.— 
Christmas  tree.  See  Christnuis. — Dominant  branch 
of  a  tree,  in  math.  See  dominant.— Genealogical  tree. 
See  def.  2  (a)  and  ffereeoZoffic.— Geometrical  free,  a  dia- 
gram like  a  graph.— Holy  tree.  See  ht)ly.—Ma,mmoth 
tree.  Same  aabig  tree.— Nephritic  tree.  See  nephritic. 
—Respiratory  tree.  See  respiratory.  — St.  Thomas 
tree.  See  saMi.— Santa  Maria  tree,  the  calaba-tree, 
CaZophyllwm  Caiaba,  of  tropical  America.  It  atfords  a 
reddish  straight-grained  timber,  thought  to  be  a  suitable 
substitute  for  the  plainer  kinds  of  mahogany.— Stinging' 
tree.  Same  as  neJtte-free,  2.— Three  treest.  See^Aree.— 
To  bark  up  the  wrong  tree.  See  ftarfti.- Top  of  the 
tiee.  See  topi.— Tree  calf.  See  co?/i.— Tree-felling 
engine,  a  portable  engine  with  saws,  employed  in  felling 
trees.— Tree  of  Buddha,  the  bo-tree.— Tree  of  chastity, 
Vitex  Agnus-castus.  See  agnus  castus,  under  agnus.- 
Tree  of  heaven.  See  AUaraus.—Tiee  of  Jesse.  See 
Jessel.- Tree  of  Liberty,  a  tree  planted  or  transplanted 
to  commemorate  the  gaining  of  political  liberty,  as  in 
France  at  the  time  of  the  Eevolution.— Tree  of  life,  (a) 
According  to  the  account  in  Genesis  ii.  9,  etc.,  a  tree  grow- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  as  a  provision  for 
the  unending  life  of  man  so  long  as  he  remained  In  a  state 
of  innocence,  and  hence  as  a  symbol  of  the  source  of 
heavenly  immortality  in  a  future  existence.  ,   ■ 

Lest  he  .  .  .  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and 
live  for  ever.  Gen.  iii.  22. 

(6)  Same  as  arbor-vitie,  1.  (c)  In  anat.,  the  arbor-vitse  of 
the  cerebellum.- Tree  of  long  life,  Leptospemmm  (Gla- 
phyria)  nitidum,  a  small  tree  in  the  high  mountains  of 
the  F.astern  Archipelago,  whose  leaves  furnish  Bencoolen 
or  Malay  tea :  thus  called  by  the  natives,  apparently  in 
allusion  to  its  hardiness.- Tree  Of  Porphyry,  a  logical 
diagram  illustrating  the  relations  of  subordinate  genera. 
—Tree  of  the  gods.  Same  &a  tree  (^heaven.  See  above. 
—Tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  according 
to  the  account  in  Genesis,  a  tree  placed,  with  the  tree  of 
life  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  bearing  the 
forbidden  fruit  the  eating  of  which  by  Adam  and  Eve,  un- 
der the  persuasion  of  the  seipenfj  destroyed  their  primal 
innocence  and  caused  their  expulsion  from  the  earthly 
paradise.— Tree  of  the  magicians,  a  solanaceous  tree  of 
Chili  Aenistus(Lyoioplesium)pubiflorus.  Treas.  of  Bot— 
Tree  of  the  universe.  See  Fi?sr*ra8«.— Trembling  tree. 
See  eremSie.— Triple  tree.  See  triple.— 'Sybain  tree, 
the  gallows ;  a  gibbet.— Dp  a  tree,  cut  off  from  escape ; 
obliged  to  surrender ;  cornered ;  entrapped ;  nonplussed. 
[CoUoq.] 

He  was  deploring  the  dreadful  predicament  in  which  he 
found  himself,  in  a  house  full  of  old  women.  .  .  .  "Reg'- 
larly  up  a  tree,  by  jingo ! "  exclaimed  the  modest  boy,  who 
could  not  face  the  gentlest  of  her  sex. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xxxiv. 

Weeping  tree,  a  tree  of  a  weeping  habit.    See  weeping. 
=Syn  1  Shrub,  Bush,  etc.    See  vegetable. 
tree  (tre),  v.    [<  tree,  «.]    I.  trans.  1.  To  drive 
into  a  tree,  as  a  hunted  animal  fitted  for  climb- 
ing, such  as  animals  of  the  oat  Mnd,  racoons, 


tree-creeper 

opossums,  and  squirrels ;  compel  to  take  refuge 
in  a  tree,  as  a  man  fleeing  from  wolves. 

Polly  .  .  .  told  us  how  .  .  .  once  her  mother  .  .  .  had 
treed  a  painter,  and  kept  him  up  in  his  perch  for  hours  by 
threatening  him  whenever  he  offered  to  come  down,  un- 
til her  husband  came  home  and  shot  him. 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  367. 

2.  Hence,  figuratively,  to  deprive  of  the  power 
of  resistance ;  place  at  the  mercy  of  an  oppo- 
nent; corner.    [Colloq.] 

You  are  treed,  and  you  can't  help  yourself. 

H.  Kingsley,  Geoffry  Hamlyn,  v. 

3.  To  form  or  shape  on  a  tree  made  for  the  par- 
ticular use :  as,  to  tree  a.  boot. 

The  process  of  crimping,  treeing,  etc.,  in  the  manufac- 
turing of  leather  into  boots  and  shoes. 

C.  T.  Davis,  Leather,  p.  418. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  take  refuge  in  a  tree,  as 
a  hunted  animal.     [Bare.] 

Besides  treeing,  the  [wild]  cat  will  take  advantage  of  some 
hole  in  the  ground,  and  disappear,  as  suddenly  as  ghosts  at 
cock-crowing. 

T.  B.  Thorpe,  Backwoods,  p.  180.    (BartteU.) 

2t.  To  grow  to  the  size  of  a  tree.  FuUer.^3. 
To  take  the  form  of  a  tree,  or  a  tree-like  shape, 
as  a  metal  deposited  from  a  solution  of  one  of 
its  salts  under  the  action  of  an  electric  current. 
It  will  not  prevent  treeing;  and  therefore  it  will  not 
cure  that  defect,  which  is  one  of  the  most  serious  defects 
of  the  Faure  battery.  Science,  IV.  392. 

tree-aigate  (tre'ag"at),  n.  A  variety  of  agate 
with  red,  brown,  or  black  dendritic  or  tree-like 
markings,  found  in  India  and  Brazil.  An  artifi- 
cial product  so  named  is  made  by  staining  chalcedony  or 
natural  agate  with  tree-like  markings. 

tree-aloe  (tre'al"6),  n.  An  aloe-plant,  Aloe  di- 
chotoma,  of  southwestern  Africa.  The  hollowed 
stem  serves  as  a  quiver  for  poisoned  arrows,  whence  it  is 
also  called  quiver-tree. 

tree-asp  (tre'asp),  n.  A  venomous  serpent  of 
the  family  Dendraspididse.   See  cut  under  Den- 


tree-azalea  (tre'a-za''le-a),  n.  A  shrub  or  small 
tree,  Ehododendron  arboreseens,  of  the  Azalea 
section  of  that  genus,  found  in  the  mountains 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Georgia.  It  has  very  fra- 
grant rose-colored  flowers.  Also  smooth  azalea. 

tree-bear  (tre'bar),  «.  The  racoon.  [Local, 
U.S.] 

tree-beard  (tre'berd),  n.  A  South  American 
name  of  the  long-moss,  Tillandsia  usneoides. 
See  long-moss,  and  cut  under  Tillandsia. 

tree-beetle  (]bre'be"tl),  n.  One' of  various  bee- 
tles which  feed  on  trees  and  shrubs :  not  spe- 
cific. 

tree-boa  (tre'b6"a),  n.  An  arboricole  boa  or 
anaconda;  a  large  tree-climbing  serpent  of  the 
family  Boidse. 

tree-bug  (tre'bug),  n.  One  of  numerous  differ- 
ent hemipterous  insects  which  feed  on  trees 
and  shrubs  by  sucking  the  juices,  especially 
of  the  family  Pentatomidse.  EhaphCgaster  pennsyl- 
vanieus  is  the  large  green  tree-bug ;  Anna  modesta  is  the 
modest  tree-bug ;  and  Pelitatoma  ligata  is  the  bound  tree- 
bug.    Compare  tree-hopper. 

tree-cabbage  (tre'kab"aj),  ».    See  cabbage^,  1. 

tree-cactus  (tre'kak'tus),  n.  The  saguaro,  and 
perhaps  other  large  cacti. 

tree-calf  (tre'kaf ),  n.   See  tree  calf,  under  calf^. 

tree-cat  (tre'kat),  n.  A  palm-cat  or  paradoiure. 

tree-celaildine  (tre'seKan-din),  n.  See  celan- 
dine. 

tree-climber  (tre'kli'mfer),  n.  Any  animal,  etc., 
which  habitually  climbs  trees,  (a)  A  tree-creeper. 
(6)  The  climbing-perch,  Anabas  scandens.    See  Anabas. 

tree-clipper  (tre'klip"6r),  n.  A  tree-creeper. 
[Local,  Eng.] 

tree-clo'ver  (tre'kl6"v&r),  n.  The  sweet  clover, 
Melilotus  alba,  and  perhaps  other  species. 

tree-COfBn  (tre'kofAn),  ».  A  coffin  made  by 
hollowing  out  a  section  of  a  tree-trunk. 

At  Stowborough,  Dorsetshire,  where  a  body  was  discov- 
ered in  1767  in  a  tree-coffin,  it  appeared  to  have  been 
wrapped  in  skins.  Greenwell,  British  Barrows,  p.  32,  note  1- 

tree-copal  (tre'k6'''pal),  n.    Same  as  anime,  2. 

tree-coral  (tr^'kor'aT),  «.  An  arborescent  po- 
lypidom,  as  madrepore. 

tree-cotton  (tre'kof'n),  n.  A  perennial  cot- 
ton-plant, Qossypium  arboreum,  becoming  a 
shrub  or  low  tree,  widely  cultivated  in  East 
Indian  gardens,  but  scarcely  grown  for  fiber. 
Beneath  the  white  wool  the  seeds  are  covered 
with  a  dense  green  down. 

tree-coupling  (tre'kup"ling),  n.  In  a  vehicle, 
a  piece  uniting  a  swingletree  to  a  doubletree. 
jB.  B.  Knight. 

tree-crab  (tre'krab),  n.  A  certain  land-crab, 
Birgus  latro.    See  cut  unAer  palm-crab. 

tree-creeper  (tre'kre"per),  n.  One  of  many  dif- 
ferent birds  which  creep  up  and  down  or  about 


tree-creeper 

in  trees,  (o)  The  true  creepers.  See  CerthiUa.  (b) 
ine  South  American  bttds  of  the  family  Anabatida  or 
:Dendrocolaplidie.  See  the  technical  words,  and  cut  under 
Dendrocalaptet. 

tree-cricket  (tre'krik^et),  n.  A  cricket  of  the 
genus  (Ecanthus.  The  snowy  tree-cricket,  (E. 
niveus,  of  a  delicate  greenish-white  color,  often 
injures  the  raspberry  by 
laying  its  eggs  in  the  young 
shoots.  See  (Ecanthus. 
tree-crow  (tre'kro),  n.  One 
of  various  corvine  birds  of 
China,  India,  etc.,  of  a  char-, 
acter  intermediate  between 
jays  and  crows,  and  belong- 
ing to  such  genera  as  Gryp- 
sirhina,  Cissa  (or  Kitta),  and 
Dendrodtta.  Thetemia,CrHp- 
sirMna  vari- 
a7i«,  is  13  inch- 
es long,  main- 
ly of  a  bottle- 
green  color 
with  black 
face  and  bill 
and  bright- 
Wue  eyes.    It 

inhabits  the  Burmese  countries,  Cochin-Ghina,  and  Java. 
<7.  cueullatOj  of  Burma  and  Upper  Pegu,  is  quite  different. 
TThere  are  at  least  8  species  of  DendroaiUa.  See  Crypsirhi- 
^M,  tree-pie,  and  cuts  under  girgayig  and  temAa. — Wattled 

I    'tree-crow,  a  wattle-crow.    See  CdUseatmBe^  OlaucopiTuey 

1  and  cut  under  wattle-crow, 
tree-cuckoo  (tre'kuk'''o),  n.  An  arboricole 
cuckoo ;  especially,  sueh  an  American  cuckoo, 
of  the  genus  Coccyzus  or  a  related  form,  as 
the  common  yellow-billed  (C.  ameriearms)  or 
blaek-billed  (C.  erythropMhalmiis)  of  the  United 
States.  Most  cuckoos  are  in  fact  arboricole ;  hut  the 
name  distinguishes  those  above  mentioned  from  the  Amer- 
ican ground-cuckoos,  as  members  of  the  genus  Oeococcyx 
and  others  of  terrestrial  habits.    See  cut  under  Coccyzus, 

tree-digger  (tre'dig^er),  n.  An  agricultural 
implement  for  takmg  up  trees.that  have  been 
planted  in  rows,  as  in  nurseries,  it  is  a  form  of 
double  plow  with  a  single  bent  cutting-share  between  the 
parts,  and  cuts  through  the  earth  at  a  certain  distance  on 
each  side  of  the  rows,  and  also  at  the  required  depth  be- 
neath the  roots.    IS,  B,  Knight, 

tree-dove  (tre'duv),  n.  One  of  numerous  large 
arboricole  pigeons  of  the  Indian  and  Austra- 
lian regions,  belonging  to  the  genus  Maoropy- 


Snowy  Tree-cricket  i(Ecan/kus  Hiveus), 
a,  male,  dorsal  view ;  b,  female,  lateral  view. 


A  bird  of  the  ge- 


Tree-dove  {Macrofiygia  reinwardtt). 


gia  in  a  broad  sense,  as  M,  reinwardU,  from 
the  Molucean  and  Papuan  islands.  This  is  about 
20  inches  long,  with  a  long  broad  tail,  red  feet,  and  ashy 
plumage  va- 
ried in  some 
parts  with 
white,  black, 
and  chestnut. 
There  are  24  or 
more  species  of 
this  group. 

tree-duck 

(tre'duk),  n. 
See  duck^ 
and  Denchro- 
cygna  (with 
cut). 

tree-fern 
(tre'fSm),  n. 
One  of  sev- 
eral species 
of  ferns  that 
attain  to  the 
size  of  trees. 
They     belong 

mostly  to  the  .^.-..a'-^ias-— 

tribe  CyatAeie,  ~~  -'"--'■'•■'  ^S*- 

and     are     con-  Tree-fern  {Cybothium  resale). 
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fined  to  the  tropics,  where  they  form  a  striking  feature  of 
the  landscape,  sending  up  a  straight  trunk  to  a  height  of 
25  feet  or  more,  crowned  at  the  summit  with  a  cluster  of 
large  drooping  fronds.  Several  species  are  successfully 
cultivated  in  greenhouses.    See  Cyathea  and/emi. 

tree-finch  (tre'fineh),  n,.    See  finch^. 

tree-fish  (tre'fish),  n.  One  of  the  Californian 
rock-flshes,  SebasUchthys  seri-iceps, 

tree-fly  (tre'fli),  n,  A  dipterous  insect  of  the 
family  Xylophagidie. 

tree-frog  (tre'frog),  n.  Any  batraohian  which 
lives  in  trees,  (a)  A  tree-toad,  (b)  More  properly,  a 
true  frog  (belonging  to  the  family  Ranid«)  of  arboreal 
habita.  There  are  many  species,  of  different  genera,  in 
the  Old  World.  Some  have  suckers  on  their  toes  and 
some  have  webbed  hind  toes.  See  out  under  ,;!j/»n^-/roy. 
— Spurred  tree-frog.    See  spurred, 

tree-fuchsia  (tre'fu"shia),  n.  A  fuchsia  trained 
in  tree  form. 

tree-germander  (tre'jer-man"d6r), ».  A  shrub, 
Teiu}rium  fruUcans,  of  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gion, also  cultivated  in  gardens. 

tree-goldenrod  (tre'goFdn-rod),  n.  An  ama- 
rantaceous  plant,  Bosia  Yervamora,  of  the  Ca- 
naries, a  robust  ill-smelling  shrub  with  vir- 
gate  branches,  bearing  nearly  spicate  axillary 
and  terminal  racemes  of  small  flowers. 

tree-goose  (tre'gos),  n,  1.  A  cirriped  of  the 
genus  Lepas  or  Anatifa;  a  bamaele ;  a  goose- 
mussel.  See  Anatifa,  Lepas,  and  out  under  har- 
nacle^,  2. —  2.  The  barnacle-goose,  JBenwcteteij- 
ci^sis :  from,  the  old  fable  that  they  grow  on 
trees  from  barnacles.    See  cut  under  barnacle. 

Whereas  those  scattered  trees,  which  naturally  partake 
The  fatness  of  the  soil  (in  many  a  slimy  lake 
Their  roots  so  deeply  soak'd)^  send  from  their  stocky  bough 
A  soft  and  sappy  gum,  from  which  those  tree-geese  grow 
CaU'd  barnacles  by  us.       Drayton,  Folyolblon,  zxvlL  304. 

tree-hair  (tre'har),  n.    Same  as  iiorsetail-Uchen. 

tree-heath  (tre'heth),  n.  See  Jisath,  2,  and 
iruyire. 

tree-hoopoe  (tre'ho"po),  n. 
nus  Irrisor  (which  see,  with 
cut).  Also  called  wood- 
Juxypoe. 

tree-hopper  (tre'hop"6r), 
n.  Any  one  of  a  number 
of  homopterous  insects 
of  the  families  Membra- 
cidse,  TetttgomiideB,  and  Jas- 
sidsB,  which  frequent  trees 
or  arborescent  plants.  Cere- 
m  bubalvn  is  the  bimalo  tree-hop- 
per, so  called  from  its  bison-like  hump  and  horns.  It 
punctures  the  twigs  of  various  trees  in  oviposition,  and 
injures  their  vitality. 

tree-houseleek  (tre'hous'''lek),  n.  Same  as 
houseleelc-tree. 

tree-iron  (tre'i^'em),  n.  In  a  vehicle:  (a)  A 
reinforcing  piece  of  wrought-iron  used  to  con- 
nect a  swingletree  to  a  doubletree  or  a  double- 
tree to  the  tongue.  (6)  One  of  the  hooks  or  clips 
by  which  the  traces  are  attached  to  the  whif- 
fletrees.    E.  JB.Knight. 

tree-jobber  (tre'job*'6r),  n,  A  woodpecker. 
[Local,  Eng.] 

tree-kangaroo  (tre'kang-ga-ro"),  n.  An  arbo- 
real kangaroo  of  the  genu's  Dend/rolagus.  See 
cut  under  Dendrolagus. 

tree-lark  (tre'lark),  n.  The  tree-pipit,  Anfhvs 
triuiaUs. 

treleless  (tre'les),  a.  [<  tree  +  -less.J  Destitute 
of  trees:  as,  a  treetes*  desert.  Wordsworth, 'Ex- 
cursion,  ii. 

treelessness  (tre'les-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing treeless.    St,  Nicholas,  XVni.  472. 

tree-lily  (tre'lil^i),  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Vellozia. 

tree-lizard  (tre'liz'^ard),  n.  A  dendrosaurian ; 
a  lizard  of  the  group  Dmdrosawra. 

tree-lobster  (tre'lob"ster),  n.    The  tree-crab. 

tree-lotus  (tre'16"tus),  n.    Same  as  lotus-tree,  2. 

tree-louse  (tre'lous),  n.  A  plant-louse;  any 
aphid.     [A  dictionary  word.] 

tree-lungwort  (tre'lung''w6rt),  ».  A  lichen, 
SUeta  pulmonwria.    See  Jmngwort,  3. 

tree-lupine  (tre'lu'pui),  n.    See  Vapwi^, 

tree-mallow  (tre'maFo),  n.    See  Lamtera. 

tree-marbling  (tre'mar*bling),  n.  The  stain- 
ing or  marbling  on  the  edges  of  a  book  or  for 
the  lining  of  a  book  in  imitation  of  the  pattern 
used  for  a  binding  in  tree-daU. 

tree-medic  (tre'med^'ik),  n.    Same  as  moon^ 


Buffalo  Tree-hopper  {Cere- 

sa  bubaltts), 

a,  lateral  view ;   b,  dorsal 

view. 


tree-mignonette  (tre'min-yg-net''),».  See wig'n- 
onette, 

tree-milk  (tre  'mUk),  n.  The  juice  of  an  asclepi- 
adaceous  plant,  Gymnema  lacUfervm,  a  stout 
climber  found  in  Ceylon  and  other  parts  of  the 
East  Indies.     The  milk  is  used  as  an  article  of  food 


tree-protector 

(faUttim),  The  name  is  applicable  to  the  product  of  any 
of  the  cow-  or  milk-trees. 

tree-moss  (tre'mds),  ».  1.  Any  moss  or  Ucheu 
living  on  trees,  especially  a  species  of  Vsnea. 
See  necklace-moss. —  2.  A  moss  or  lycopod  hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  miniature  tree.  See  moss'^ 
and  Lycopodium. 

tree-mouse  (tre'mous),  n.  A  mouse  of  the 
family  Muridx  and  subfamily  Dendromyinis,  of 
arboreal  habits. 

treen^t  (tren),  a,  [<  ME.  treen,  <  AS.  tre&wen, 
triwen,  wooden,  of  wood,  <  tred,  tre&w,  tree, 
wood:  see  tree  and  -en^."]  1.  Wooden:  espe- 
cially noting  plates  and  dishes.    See  trencher^. 

Wrie  hem  quydly  with  a  treen  rake. 

Pattadiua,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  140. 

Presenting  of  that  meate  to  the  Idoll,  and  then  carrie  it 
to  the  King  on  a  great  Leafe,  in  a  treene  Platter. 

Purchat,  Pilgrimage,  p.  492. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  trees. 

A  large  Tract  of  the  World  almost  altogether  subsists 
on  these  Treert  Liquors,  especiaUy  that  of  the  Date. 

Evelyn,  Sylva,  p.  73. 

treen^t  (ti-en),  n.    An  old  plural  of  tree. 

treen^  (tren),  n.  [Manx:  see  quot.]  In  the 
Isle  of  Man,  a  territorial  division,  of  uncertain 
origin  and'  purpose,  subdivided  into  estates 
called  quarterlands. 

The  number  of  1/reens  are  180,  and  nsnally  contain  from 
three  to  four  quarterlands.  ...  In  the  Manx  language, 
the  word  treen  is  defined  to  be  a  township,  dividing  tithe 
into  three.  In  this  respect  it  corresponds  with  the  ar- 
rangement made  by  Clave  I.,  who  divided  tithes  into  three 
parts :  one  for  the  clergy,  another  for  the  bishop,  and  a 
third  for  the  abbey  of  Rushen. 

N.  and  Q.,  Sd  ser.,  Vin.  310. 

treenail  (tre'nal,  technically,  in  sense  1,  tren'l 
or  trun'l),  n.  [Also  corruptly  trenail,  trennel, 
irunnel;  <  tree  +  nail.  For  the  corruption,  ef. 
the  nautical  gunnel  for  gumwale,  topsH  for  top- 
sail, etc.]  1.  A  cylindrical  pin  of  hard  wood 
used  for  fastening  planks  or  timbers  in  ships 
and  similar  constructions.  Treenails  are  made  of 
oak-  and  teak-wood,  but  the  best  material  for  them  is  the 
wood  of  the  American  locust,  from  its  great  durability 
and  toughness  and  its  freedom  from  shrinkage. 
2.  In  arch.,  same  as  gutta^,  1. 

tree-nettle  (tre'nefl),  n.  Same  as  nettle-tree,  2. 

tree-nymph  (tre'nimf ),  n.  In  Gr.  myth.,  a  wood- 
nymph  residing  in  or  attached  to  a  tree,  and 
existing  only  during  its  life ;  a  hamadryad. 

The  Homeric  Hymn  to  Aphrodite  tells  of  the  tree-nym^U, 
long-lived,  yet  not  immortal. 

JE.  B,  Tylar,  Prim.  Culture  (ed.  1877),  II.  219. 

tree-of-sadness  (tre'ov-sad'nes),  n.  See  Nyc- 
tanthes. 

tree-of-the-sun  (tre'ov-THg-sun'),  ».  SeeBeti- 
nospora. 

tree-oil  (tre'oil),  n.    Same  as  tung-oil. 

tree-onion  (tre'un"yon),  n.    See  onion. 

tree-orchis  (tre'6r"]jis),  n.  An  orchid  of  the 
epiphytic  genus  Epidendrum. 

tree-oyster  (tre'ois''t6r),  n.  A  kind  of  oyster, 
of  the  genus  Dendrostrsea,  which  grows  on  the 
roots  of  the  mangrove. 

tree-partridge  (tre'par'trij),  n.  A  partridge 
or  quaU  of  the  genus  Dendrortyx,  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  America.  See  out  under  Odontopho- 
rinse, 

tree-peony  (tre'pe^o-ni),-?}.     See  peony. 

tree-pie  (tre'pi),  n. '  A  tree-crow  of  the  genus 
DmSrodtta,  of  which  there  are  eight  Indian 
and  Chinese  species,  among  them  X).  leucogas- 
tra  of  southern  India,  type  of  the  genus.  The 
best-known  is  D,  rufa,  the  rufous  crow  and  gray-tailed 
roller  of  the  older  writers,  ranging  through  India,  Assam, 
and  the  Burmese  regions  to  Tenasserim.  This  is  16  inches 
long,  of  orange-brown  and  sooty-brown  shades,  varied  with 
black  and  piQe  gray,  and  with  blood-red  iris. 

tree-pigeon  (tre'pij"on),  n.  An  arboricole 
pigeon ;  one  of  many  kinds  inhabiting  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Australia,  belonging  to  the  group 
Carpophagimie.  See  frmt-pigeon,  and  cuts  under 
tree-dove  and  Treron. 

tree-pipit  (tre'pip'^it),  n.  A  pipit,  Anthus  trisi- 
alis  (or  a/rboreus),  one  of  the  several  species 
which  are  common  in  the  British  Islands  and 
elsewhere ;  a  tree-lark.     See  pipit  and  Anthus. 

tree-poke  (tre'pok),  n.    See  Ph^tolaeea. 

tree-poppy  (tre'pop'^i),  n.    Bee  poppy, 

tree-porcupine  (tre'pdr^ku-pin),  n.  An  arbo- 
real porcupine,  especially  a  South  American 
porcupine  of  the  genus  Sphingurus,  See  coen- 
doo,  and  cut  viaA.ev  prehensile. 

tree-primrose  (tre'prim'roz),  n.  See  (Enothera, 

tree-protector  (tre'pro-tek^'tgr),  n.  Any  de- 
vice placed  about  a  tree-trunk  to  prevent  in- 
sects from  crawling  up  the  bark,  it  may  be  a  cir- 
cular trough  kept  filled  with  water  or  other  fluid,  or  a 
band  of  paper  or  fabric  coated  with  tar,  etc. 


tree-pruner 

tree-pmner  (tre'pro"ii6r),  ».  Any  apparatus  or 
implement  for  pruning  trees,  in  one  fonn  It  con- 
slsta  of  a  long  pole  or  staff  whereby  piuning-shearB  may 
be  placed  in  position  to  cut  off  small  branches  which 
cannot  be  reached  by  the  hands  while  the  operator  is  stand- 
ing on  the  ground,  and  an  iron  shaft  turning  in  bearings 
attached  to  the  pole,  screw-threaded  at  the  upper  end, 
and  having  the  threaded  part  fitted  into  a  nut  swiveled  to 
a  lazy-tongs  movement  that  forcibly  closes  the  shears  to 
sever  the  branch.    See  cuts  under  aberutwatar. 

tree-rat  (tre'rat),  n.  A  West  Indian  arboreal 
rodent  of  either  of  the  genera  Capromm  and 
Plagiodon.    See  cuts  uuAqv  pilori-rat  and  Pla- 
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about  two  Inches  long,  and  of  variegated  as  well  as  change- 
able colors.  The  shrill  piping  heard  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer In  many^arts  of  the  United  States  is  made  by  tree- 
toads,  as  Aens  gryllia,  A,  erepttmu,  Hyla  pickeHngi,  and 
a.  vermcolor,  as  well  as  by  some  of  the  small  Bylidm  which 
are  aquatic,  as  Helacetes  trieeriatw.    Vbe  species  of  tree- 


■tiee-remover  (tre're-m6"v6r),  n.  Same  as  trans- 
planter, 3. 

treescape  (tre'skap),  «.  a  landscape  abound- 
ing in  trees,     [Bare.] 

The  treescapee,  the  wood  and  water  peeps,  are  fine  Just 
before  yon  reach  Darlington. 
Dr.  Gordon  Stables,  quoted  in  N;  and  Q.,7th  ser.,  I.  206. 

tree-scraper  (tre'skra"p6r),  n.  A  tool,  consist- 
ing of  a  triangular  blade  attached  flatwise  to  a 
handle,  for  scraping  old  bark  and  moss  from 
trees,  and  also  for  gathering  turpentine. 

tree-serpent  (tre's6r"pent),  ».  Any  snake  of 
the  family  Dendrophidse;  a  tree-snake. 

treeship  (tre'ship),  n.  [<  tree  +  ship.']  Ex- 
istence as  a  tree ;  the  condition  of  being  or  be- 
coming a  tree.     [Rare.] 

While  thus  through  all  the  stages  thou  hast  push'd 

Of  treeship  —  first  a  seedling,  hid  in  grass ; 

Then  twig ;  then  sapling.  Cawper,  Yardley  Oak. 

tree-shrew  (tre'shro),  n.  An  animal  of  the  ge- 
nus Tupaia  (which  see,  with  cut) ;  a  squirrel- 
shrpw.  The  Pegnan  tree-shrew  is  a  Burmese 
species,  T.peguana. 

tree-shrike  (tre'slmk),  n.  A  bush-shrike;  a 
bird  of  the  subfamily  JTiamtmpMUme.  See  cut 
under  Thamnophilmse. 

tree-snake  (tre'snak),  n.  A  serpent  of  the  fam- 
ily DendropMdsB.    See  cut  under  Dendrophis. 

tree-sorrel  (tre'sor'''el),  n.  An  arborescent 
shrub,  Bumex  Lunaria,  of  the  Canaries. 

tree-soul  (tre'sol),  m.  A  vivifying  sentient 
spirit  imagined  by  tree-worshipers  to  exist  in 
every  tree. 

Orthodox  Buddhism  decided  against  the  tree-sovli,  and 
consequently  against  the  scruple  to  hai'm  them,  declaring 
trees  to  have  no  mind  nor  sentient  principle. 

E.  B.  Tylor.Vnm.  Culture,  I.  475. 

tree-sparrow  (tre'spar"6),  n.  1 .  In  Grreat  Brit- 
ain, Passer  montanus,  a  near  relative  of  the 
house-sparrow.  It  has  been  naturalized  to 
some  extent  in  the  United  States.  See  Passer^ 
and  sparrow. —  2.  In  the  United  States,  Spizella 
monticola.  This  is  a  very  common  sparrow,  belonging  to 
the  same  genus  as  the  cbipping-sparrow,  and  much  re- 
sembling it,  but  larger  and  more  northerly  in  habitat, 
being  chiefiy  seen  in  the  United  States  in  the  late  fall, 
winter,  and  early  spring  months.  It  is  at  least  6  inches 
long  and  9  in  extent.  The  under  mandible  is  in  part 
yellow,  the  toes  are  quite  blackish,  and  there  is  a  dark 
spot  in  the  middle  of  the  breast,  as  in  the  song-sparrow, 
but  no  streaks  on  the  under  parts.  The  cap  is  chestnut, 
much  like  the  chip-bird's,  and  the  back  is  streaked  with 
brown,  bay,  and  flaxen.  It  chiefly  haunts  shrubbery  and 
undergrowth.  The  name  perpetuates  the  original  mis- 
take of  J.  R.  Forster  (1772),  who  took  it  for  the  bird  of 
def.  L 
tree-squirrel  (tre'skwur'''el),  n.  A  true  or  typi- 
cal squirrel;  one  of  the  arboreal  species  of  the 
genus  Seiurits  proper,  as  distinguished  from 
any  of  the  ground-squirrels,  prairie-squirrels, 
marmot-squirrels,  flying-squirrels,  etc.  See 
cuts  under  chickaree,  fox-squirrel,  Sdurus,  and 


tree-swallow  rtre'swoF'o),  n.  1.  An  Austra- 
lian swallow  of  the  genus  Mylochelidon,  called 
in  that  country  martin,  and  laying  in  holes  in 
trees. —  S.  The  white-bellied  swallow,  Tachy- 
cineta  (or  Iridoprocne)  bicolor,  which  still  nests 
in  trees  even  in  populous  districts  of  the  United 
States. 

tree-swift  (tre'swift),  n.  An  Oriental  swift  of 
the  genus  DendrocheUdon,  of  which  the  species 
are  several,  wide-ranging  in  India  and  east- 
ward. 

treet  (tret),  n.  [Prob.  ult.  <  L.  triUeum,  wheat.] 
If.  Ground  wheat  unsifted;  flour  of  whole 
wheat.— 2.  A  kind  of  bran.  HallAwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

tree-tiger  (tre'ti^gfer),  n.  The  leopard.  See 
cuts  under  leopard  smA  panther, 

tree-toad  (tre'tod),  n.  Any  arboreal  toad,  usu- 
ally of  the  family  HyUdse.  Thej;  are  true  toads  (in 
the  sense  of  being  bufonltorm  batrachians),  though  often 
miscalled  tree-frogs.  They  are  provided  with  adhesive 
suckers  on  the  ends  of  the  toes  with  which  to  cling,  and 
many  are  noted  for  their  chameleon-like  changes  of  color. 
There  is  only  one  European  tree-toad,  Byla  arborea.  The 
corresponding  species  in  the  United  States  is  H.  versieolor, 


American  Tree-toad  (A>/«  versicolor). 

toads  are  very  numerous,  about  176  in  number,  of  which 
by  far  the  greater  part  inhabit  tropical  America.  Those 
of  the  genus  Phyllomedimt  are  usudly  included  among  the 
HyUdm.  The  lichened  tree-toad  is  Traehyeeplmlus  li- 
chenatus,  of  the  same  family.  Members  of  the  genus  Am- 
pluffnathodon  (of  a  different  family)  are  of  arboreal  habits, 
and  resemble  the  Hylida.  Some  true  frogs  (raniform  ba- 
trachians) are  also  of  arboreal  habits,  and  to  these  the 
name  tree-frog  should  be,  though  it  is  not;  restricted.  See 
tree-frog  (6),  and  cut  under  Phyllomedusa. 

The  tree-toad  chimed  in  with  his  loud  trilling  chirrup. 
5.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  14. 

Olandless  tree-toads,  the  members  of  a  supposed  family 
Polypedetidee,  mostly  arboreal  RarMie,  with  dilated  toes 
and  no  parotoids.— Spurred  tree-toad.    See  spurred. 
tree-tomato  (tre'to-ma''''to),  n.     1.  See  tomato. 
—  2.  See  Cyphomdndira. 

tree-top  (tre'top),  n.  The  top  or  uppermost 
part  of  a  tree. 

How  peaceful  sleep 
The  tree-tops  altogether ! 

Brovming,  Paracelsus,  iii. 

tree-violet  (tre'vi"o-let),  n.    See  violet. 

tree-warbler  (tre'war"bl6r),  n.  Any  Old  "World 
warbler  of  the  genus  (or  section  of  Sylvia)  Hy- 
polais,  as  the  icterine,  H.  icterina;  themelocfi- 
ous,  B.  polyglotta;  the  olive,  H.  olivetorum; 
the  olivaceous,  H. pallida;  the  booted,  H.  caU- 
gata.  They  are  a  small  group,  connecting  the  willow- 
warblers  (PA!/?Jo8(!()jn«)with  the  reed-warblers  (.^orocepAo- 
lus),  having  the  nearly  even  tail  of  the  former  and  the 
large  bill  of  the  latter.  They  lay  eggs  of  a  French-gray 
or  salmon  ground-color.  Compare  parallel  use  of  wood- 
warbler  for  a  certain  group  of  American  warblers. 

tree-wax  (tre'waks),  n.  One  of  several  wax- 
like substances  produced  from  trees  in  various 
ways ;  specifically,  the  Japan  wax.    See  wax^. 

Tree^mmx  (probably  that  secreted  by  Coccus  Pe-la  on 
the  branches  of  Fraxinus  Chinensis). 

WorksJiop  Receipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  336. 

tree-wool  (tre'wul),  ».  Same  as  pine-needle 
wool.    See  pine-needle. 

tree-wormt  (tre'werm),  n.  [<  ME.  treworm ;  < 
tree,  wood,  -H  worm.1  The  ship-worm  or  teredo. 
Halliwell. 

tree-wormwood  (tre'w6rm'''w&d),  n.  See  worm- 
wood. 

tree-worship  (tre'wer"ship),  n.  Worship  or 
religious  veneration  paid  to  trees  by  primitive 
races  of  men,  from  the  belief  that  they  were 
the  fixed  abode  or  a  favorite  resort  of  spirits 
capable  of  influencing  hiunan  destiny.  Many 
different  kinds  of  trees  have  been  speciflc  objects  of  wor- 
ship, but  particularly  the  oak,  as  among  the  Druids.  In 
Greek  mythology  some  special  tree  was  in  many  cases  sa- 
cred to  an  individual  deity,  as  the  oak  to  Zeus  (Jupiter) 
and  to  Cybele,the  laurel  to  Apollo,  the  ash  to  Ares  (Mars), 
the  olive  to  Athena  (Minerva),  the  myrtle  to  Aphrodite 
(Venus),  ete.  Tree-worship  was  practised  by  the  early 
Buddhists,  though  not  enjoined  by  their  scriptures,  and 
traces  of  it  remain  among  them,  as  among  many  other 
pagan  peoples ;  and  it  existed  throughout  Europe  before 
the  introduction  of  Christianity.  The  Old  Testament  has 
many  indications  of  its  existence  among  the  peoples  sur- 
rounding the  Jews,  and  of  lapses  into  the  practice  of  it 
by  the  Jews  themselves. 

tree-worshiper  (tre'w^r'ship-^r),  n.  One  who 
pays  religious  worship  or  veneration  to  trees ; 
a  heathen  who  worships  trees  or  a  particular 

tref  (tref),  a.  [Heb.]  Unlawful;  unclean:  op- 
posed to  kosher  as  used  by  Hebrews. 

trefallowt,  i>-  *•     Same  as  thrifallow. 

treffled  (tref 'Id),  a.    In  her.,  same  as  lottony. 

trefle  (tref'l),  «.  [<  OF.  *trefle,  treffle,  F.  trifle, 
the  plant  trefoil :  see  trefoil.'^  1 .  A  trefoil ;  any 
object  forming  or  representing  a  trefoil. — 2.  In 
fort,  a  species  of  mine  in  the  form  of  a  tre- 
foil.—3.  In  her.,  same  as  trefoil,  4. 


see  trejli.'] 


Trefoils. 


treget 

trefl6  (tref-la'),  a.     [<  F.  trifle,  <  triifle,  trefoil: 

see  trefl£.'\     In  her.:  (a)  Ending  in  a  three- 

lobed  figure  or  trefoil:  said  es- 

pecialljf  of  a  cross  of  which  each 

branch  is  so  finished.  (6)I)ecorat- 

ed  with  triple  leaves  or  flowers 

elsewhere  than  at  the  end:  thus,  a 

bend  ire^e'has  such  flowers  along 

one  side,  usually  the  upper  or 

sinister  side,  the  trefoil  flowers 

often  resembling  the  upper  parts 

of  fleurs-de-lis. 
treflee  (tref-le'),  a.    [<  F.  tr4fl4: 

Same  as  trefle. 
trefoil  (tre'f  oil),  n.  and  a.     [<  ME.  trefott,  <  OP. 

trifoil,  trefeul,  "trefle,  treffle,  P.  trifle  =  Pr.  tre- 

fueil  =  Sp.  Pg.  trifoUo  =  It.  trifoglio,  <  L.  trir 

folium,  trefoil,  lit.  three-leaved  (so.  gramen, 

rass),  <  tres,  three,  +  folium,  a  leaf:  see/oiP.] 
n.  1.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Trifolium;  clover. 
The  name  is  given  to  various  other  plants  with  trif  oliolate 
leaves,  in  F.ngland  somewhat  specifically  to  the  black 
medic,  Medieago  lupulina,  grown  for  pasture.  See  clover, 
Stylosanthes,  and  speciflc  names  below. 

The  delicate  trefo^  that  muffled  warm 

A  slope  on  Ida.    T.  B.  Aldrich,  Fiscataqua  Biver. 

2t.  The  third  leaf  put  forth  by  a  young  plant. 

To  make  hem  [cabbages]  hoor  as  frost  eke  crafte  is  fonde : 
Let  grounden  glasse  goo  sif  to  on  hem  aboute. 
When  thaire  tr^oU  or  quaterfoil  is  oute. 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (£.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  83. 

3.  -An  ornamen- 
tal feathering 
or  foliation 
used  in  medie- 
val Pointed 
architecture  in 
the  heads  of  window-lights,  tracery,  panelings, 
etc.,  in  which  the  spaces  between  the  cusps  rep- 
resent a  thi-ee- 
lobed  figure. 

In  the  triforium 
string-course  .  .  . 
of  the  Cathedral  of 
Amiens,  the  com- 
pound tre/oii  orna- 
ment is  noticeable 
for  its  beauty  of 
outline. 

C.H.Jfoore,  Goth- 
Be  Architec- 
[ture,  p.  277. 

4.  In  her.,  a 
bearing  sup- 
posed to  repre- 
sent a  clover- 
leaf.  It  consists  usually  of  ttiree  rounded  and  slightly 
pointed  leaves  set  in  a  formal  way  at  the  three  upper  ex- 
tremities of  a  small  cross,  the  lower  extremity  of  which 
terminates  in  different  ways.    Also  trefie. 

5.  A  bombycid  moth, -ZkwJocampa  i^-i/bMJ,  whose 
larva  feeds  on  grass  and  clover  in  Europe.  .Also 

called  grass-egger  and  clover-egger Blrd's-foot 

trefoil.  See  birds-foot  and  Lotus,  %— Bitumen-trefoil. 
Bee  Psmalea. — Bog-trefoil.  Same  as  bog-hean.— Hare's- 
foot  trefoil.  See  hare'sfoot,  1.— Marsh-trefoll.  See 
bog-bean  and  Menyanthes.—IILa'iXi.oXi  trefoil,  the  black 
medic,  Medicago  lumUina.  Also  tr^oil-7n£liiot. —  Shrub- 
bytrefoil.  iameAh^tree.  See  Ptdea.—Smi31-tTefo\\, 
Same  assnaij-c^oijer.— Spanish  trefoil  Same  as  Ziuseme. 
—Thorny  trefoil,  a  thorny  shrub  of  the  genus  Fagonia, 
order  ZygophyUese,  especially  F.  Cretica  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean region.— Tree-trefoil,  the  laburnum.— Trefoil 
Of  the  diapbragm..^  See  diaphragm.— WtdeT-tTetoU. 
Same  as  bog-bean.  (See  also  bean-trefoil,  heart-trefoil,  hop- 
tref&U,  irtoon-tr^oU,  ticH-tr^oU.) 

II.  a.  Characterized  by  the  presence  or 
prominence  of  a  trefoil  or  trefoils;  consisting 
of  trefoils ;  thrice  foliated. 

The  smaller  Benedictine  church,  .  .  .  whose  bell-tower 
groups  so  well  with  Saint  Nicolas,  employs  in  that  bell- 
tower  a  trefoil  arch.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  21. 

trefOiled  (tre'foild),  a.  [<  trefoil  -H  -ed^.2  1. 
Formed  like  or  having  the  outlines  of  a  trefoil; 
clover-leafed;  three-lobed:  as,  a,  tref  oiled  aieh. 

It  seems  by  no  means  improbable  that  these  pointed 
domes,  gablets,  and  trefoHed  arches  may  have  strongly  af- 
fected the  architecture  of  the  Saracens. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  396. 
2.  In  her.,  same  as  bottony. 
trefoilwise  (tre'foil-wiz),  adv.    In  the  manner 
of  a  triple  foliation,  or  of  a  combination  of  tre- 
foils. 

Groups  of  three  globulites  massed  trefoilwise  .  .  .  are 
not  uncommon.  Quart.  Jour.  Qeol.  Soe.,  XLV.  64. 

trefoliated  (tre-fo'li-a-ted),  a.    [<  L.  trifolium 

(see  trefoil)  +  -ate^  +  -ed^.]    Same  as  trefoiled. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  window  is  the  piscina,  with  its 

trefoliated  and  cusped  arch.  ' 

Trans.  Hist.  Soe.  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  N.  S.,  V.  141., 

tregett,  tragett,  »•  [ME.,  <  OF.  tresgiet,  a  jug- 
.  glmg  trick,  <  L.  trajectusj  tranigectus,  a  crossing 
or  passing  over:  see  trajeet.  Of.  tregetour,'}  Jug- 


.    _  aceiy  f  _ 
Cathedral,  England. 


treget 

glery;  illusion;  guile;  craft;  trickery;  deceit; 
sleight  of  hand;  legerdemain. 

All  to-fowled  is  my  faire  fruyte. 
That  neuer  dyd  treget  ne  truyte 
With  theuys  that  loue  ryot  vnriBte. 

Holy  Rood  (ed.  Morris),  p.  198. 
Truyt  and  treget  to  helle  schal  terve. 

Holy  Sood  (ed.  Morris),  p.  207. 
By  my  treget  I  gadre  and  threste 
The  grete  tresour  into  my  cheste. 

Bom.  c^  the  Rose,  h  6825. 

tregetourf,  tragetourt,  n.  [ME.,  also  treget- 
tour,  trajetour,  trajitour^  <  OP.  Hresgettour,  tres- 
getteres,  trajectawe,  a  juggler,  one  who  leaps 
through  hoops :  see  treget.^  One  who  prac- 
tised legerdemain  or  sleight  of  hand;  apres- 
tigiator;  a  magician;  a  juggler  who  produced 
optical  illusions  by  mechanical  contrivances; 
hence,  an  impostor;  a  cheat. 

For  of  te  at  f  eestes  have  I  wel  herd  seye 
That  tregetourg  withinne  an  halle  large 
Have  maad  come  in  a  water  and  a  barge, 
And  in  the  halle  rowen  up  and  doun ; 
Some  tyme  hath  semed  come  a  grym  leoun. 
And  somtyrae  floures  sprynge  as  in  a  mede ; 
Somtyme  a  vyne,  and  grapes  white  and  rede ; 
Somtyme  a  castel,  al  of  lym  and  stoon ; 
And  whan  hym  lyked  voyded  it  anoon : 
Thus  semed  it  to  every  mannes  sighte. 

Chaucer,  EranMin's  Tale,  1.  416. 

Maister  John  Eykell,  sometyme  tregitoure 
Of  noble  Henry  kynge  of  Englonde. 
Lydgate,  Daunce  of  Macabre,  quoted  in  J.  P.  Collier's 
[Hist.  Dram.  Poetry,  1. 21. 

tregetryt,  tragetryt.  »•  [MB.,<  treget  +  -(e)ry.'] 
Legerdemain;  jugglery;  deception. 

Soche  soteltie  thai  soght  to  solas  horn  with ; 

The  tables,  the  top,  tregetre  also, 

And  in  the  moneth  of  may  mekill  thai  yslt, 

With  floures  and  fresshe  bowes  fecchyng  of  somer. 

Deetruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1624. 
They  knowe  not  al  my  tregetrie. 

Rom.  of  the  Rote,  1.  6382. 

trehala  (tre-ha'la),  n.  A  kind  of  manna  ex- 
creted in  Persia  and  Turkey  by  an  insect,  Lari- 
nus  maeulatus,  in  the  form  of  cocoons,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  starch,  sugar,  and  gum  derived 
from  the  species  of  globe-thistle  (SchinopsPer- 
sica)  on  which  it  feeds.  Also  called  Turldsh 
manna. 

trehalose  (tre'ha-los),  n.  [<  trehala  +  -o«e.]  A 
sugar  first  extracted  from  trehala,  since  proved 
to  be  identical  with  mycose. 

treiet,  n.    See  tray^. 

treillaget  (trel'aj ;  F. pron.  trar-lyazh'),  n.  [F., 
<  treille,  a  trellis:  see  trail^,  trellis.']  Jnliort, 
a  structure  of  light  posts  and  rails  for  support- 
ing wall-trees,  etc. ;  a  lattice ;  a  trellis. 

Makers  of  flower-gardens:  .  .  .  contrivers  of  bowers, 
grottos,  treillages.  Spectator, 

treille  (trel),  n.  [F.,  a  lattice,  treUis:  see 
trail^,  treUis.i  1.  In  feer.,  a  lattice.  [Rare.]  — 
2.  In  lace-making,  a  r^seau  or  net  ground. 

trek  (trek),  V.  i.  [Also  treck;  <  D.  trekken, 
draw,  draw  a  wagon,  journey :  see  fe-acfcl.]  In 
South  Africa :  (a)  To  draw  a  vehicle,  as  oxen ; 
puU  a  load  along. 

Bullocks  can  not  trek  with  wet  yokis,  or  their  shoulders 
become  galled.  Pop.  Sei.  Mo.,  XXIX.  618. 

(b)  To  travel  by  ox-wagon ;  hence,  to  travel  in 
general ;  go  from  place  to  place ;  migrate. 

Thus  the  early  Gape  "boers"  adopted  the  nomad  habit 
of  trekHng,  which  simply  meant  enlarging  the  range  of 
their  occupation  of  new  land  and  a  further  advance  into 
the  interior.  Westminster  Rev.,  CXXVI.  166. 

trek  (trek),  n.  [D.,  pull,  tug,  draft:  see  trek, 
v.,  track^,  m.]  In  South  Africa,  the  action  of 
drawing,  as  a  vehicle  or  a  load ;  draft ;  trac- 
tion; hence,  a  journey  or  migtation;  the  dis- 
tance between  one  stopping-place  and  the  next ; 
travel :  as,  that  was  short  trek. 

After  the  rain  the  trek  was  heavy. 

Pop.  Sei.  Mo.,  XXIX.  619. 

When  it  first  became  known  that  the  trek  was  projected, 
5,000  Boers  were  csdculated  to  be  upon  the  point  of  form- 
ing the  array  of  invasion.    Jfew  York  Tribune,  May  8, 1891. 

trekker  (trek'6r),  n.  [<  D.  trekker,  <  trekken, 
draw:  sea  trek,  v.]  One  who  treks;  a  traveler; 
a  wanderer;  a  migrator.     [South  Africa.] 

Qniet  people  nowadays  are  no  lovers  of  .  .  .  the  carpet> 
bagging  colonists,  the  beach-comber,  the  trekker,  the  bel- 
ligerent missionary.  Contemporary  Reo. ,  LIII.  534. 

trek-oxen  (trek'ok"sn),  n.  pi.    Oxen  used  for 

drawing  wagons ;  draft-oxen.     [South  Africa.] 

Trek-oxen  are,  without  exception,  obstinate,  perverse 

creatures.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXIX.  620. 

trek-rope  (trek'rop),  n.  A  rope  used  as  a  trek- 
tow.     [South  Africa.] 

trekschuit  (trek'skoit),  n.  [Also  trekschuyt;  D. 
trekschuit,  <  trekken,  draw,  +  schuit,  a  boat:  see 
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trek,  track^,  and  scout*'.']  A  track-boat  or  canal- 
boat,  such  as  is  in  common  use  in  Holland. 

trek-tow  (trek'to),  n.  [<  D.  trek  +  B.  tow^.] 
In  South  Africa,  an  iron  chain  or  rawhide  cable 
connecting  a  wagon-pole  with  the  line  of  yokes 
to  which  the  bullocks  are  attached. 

trelawny  (tre-lS,'ni),  n.  [Appar.  foom  the  sur- 
name jy-elawney.]  A  thin  mess,  made  of  bar- 
ley-meal, water,  and  salt.  Hallimell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

trellicet  (trel'is),  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of 


trellis  (trel'is),  n.  [Formerly  also  trellice;  < 
ME.  trelys,  <  OF.  treiUis,  a  trellis,  <  treiUe,  trelle, 
P.  treille  =  Pr.  treilla,  trelha,  triUa,  <  L.  tricki- 
la,  also  tricla,  bower,  arbor,  summer-house: 
see  traits.]    1.  A  structure  of  light  cross-bars. 


Trellises :  i,  wooden ;  a,  wire. 

as  of  wood,  nailed  together  where  they  cross 
one  another,  or  of  thin  ribbons  of  metal,  or  of 
wire  imitating  this. 

Through  the  trdlis  of  the  woodwork  and  the  leaves  of 
the  flowering  shrub,  he  just  caught  a  glimpse  of  some 
form  within.       Butvier^  What  will  he  Do  with  it?  vli.  21. 

3.  A  shed,  canopy,  summer-house,  or  the  like 
composed,  or  partly  composed,  of  trellis-work. 
Such  buildings  are  utilized  especially  for  the 
support  of  growing  vines. — 3.  In  her.,  same 
as  treille  or  lattice,  3. 
trellis  (trel'is),  V.  t.  [<  trellis,  n.]  1.  To  fur- 
nish with  trellises  or  trellis-work;  especially, 
to  support  or  train  on  trellises :  as,  to  trellis  a 
vine.    Bailey,  1727. 

The  rich  moulding  of  masques  andflowers  and  fruit .  . . 
shone  out  amid  the  trellised  trees. 

J.  E.  Shorthome,  Countess  Eve,  ix. 

2.  To  form  into  trellis-work;  interlace;  inter- 
weave. 

The  red  and  golden  vines. 
Piercing  with  their  trellised  lines 
The  rough,  dark-skirted  wilderness. 
Shelley,  Lines  Written  among  the  Enganean  Hills. 
We  passed  out  of  a  trellised  door  on  to  the  black  lac- 
quered floor  of  a  veranda.  The  Century,  XL.  196. 

Trellised  armor,  garments  of  fence  which  are  repre- 
sented in  early  works  of  art  as  consisting  of  a  background 
of  leather  or  cloth,  upon  which  are  laid  crossing  bands, 


Trematoda 

species;  <  Gr.  Tp^/ta,  a  hole,  <  rerpaiveiv  (•/  rpa), 
bore,  pierce.]  1.  A  genus  of  apetalous  plants, 
of  the  order  Urticacese  and  tribe  CelUdese.  it  is 
characterized  by  lateral  free  stipules,  polygamous  flowers, 
and  narrow  cotyledons.  There  are  abont  30  species,  per- 
haps to  be  reduced  to  20,  widely  dispersed  through  trop- 
ical and  subtropical  regions,  often  described  under  the 
names  5ponut  and  CelUs.  They  are  trees  or  tall  shrubs, 
bearing  alternate  serrate  leaves  three-nerved  at  the  base 
and  usually  two-ranked.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  cymes 
nearly  sessile  in  the  axils,  followed  by  small  drupes  often 
with  the  perianth  and  the  involute  style-branches  persis- 
tent. T.  micrantha,  known  in  Jamaica  as  nettle-tree,  is  a 
rough-leaved  shrub  or  small  tree,  widely  diffused  from 
Cuba  to  Brazil.  Three  species  occur  in  Australia,  and  are 
known  as  hoop-ash;  of  these  T.  orierUalis,  a  tree  about  40 
feet  high  with  evergreen  leaves  silvery  beneath,  extends 
also  to  Ceylon,  and  is  known  as  charcoal-tree  in  India, where 
it  springs  up  profusely  in  deserted  grounds. 
2.  II.  c]  In  anat.:  (a)  A  foramen..  (6)  The 
vulva.     [Rare.] 

Tremadoc  slate  (tre-mad'gk  slat).  A  division 
of  the  Lower  Silurian:  so  named  by  Sedgwick 
because  occurring  near  Tremadoe  in  Carnarvon- 
shire. It  is  at  the  top  of  this  subdivision  of  the  older 
rocks  of  this  region,  in  regard  to  whose  nomenclature  there 
has  been  so  much  dispute,  that  the  line  between  Cambrian 
and  Silurian  is  drawn  m  England  by  those  English  geolo- 
gists who  desire  to  use  the  former  name.    See  Silurian. 

tremando  (tra-man'do),  adv.  [It.,  trembling, 
ppr.  of  tremare,  tremble :  see  tremble.]  In  mu- 
sic, same  as  tremolando. 

Tremandra  (tre-man'dra),  n.  [NL.  (R.  Brown, 
1814),  named  from  the  remarkably  tremulous 
anthers;  <  L.  tremere,  tremble,  -I-  Gr.  dvi/p  {dvSp-), 
male  (taken  for '  anther').]  A  genus  of  plants, 
type  of  the  order  Tremandrem,  djstinguished  by- 
its  jointed  anthers  and  opposite  leaves.  The  2 
species  are  natives  of  southwestern  Australia.  They  are 
shrubs,  more  or  less  downy  with  stellate  hairs,  and  bear 
ovate  dentate  leaves  and  axillary  purple  flowers.  The  T. 
verticHlata  of  greenhouse  cultivation,  now  separated  as 
Platytheca  galioides,  on  account  of  its  whorled  leaves  and 
biseriate  unjointed  anthers,  is  known  as  purple  heath- 
flower.  I 

Tremandreae  (tre-man'drf-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (K. 
Brown,  1814),  <  ii-emandr'a  +  -ese.]  An  order 
of  polypetalous  plants,  of  the  series  Thalami- 
fiorx  and  cohort  PoVygalinse.  it  is  characterized  by 
regular  flowers  with  three,  four,  or  flve  sepals,  as  many 
petals,  and  twice  as  many  free  stamens.  It  includes  17 
species,  belonging  to  the  three  genera  Tremandra  (the 
i^ype),  Platytheca,  and  Tetratheca,  the  last  including  all 
but  three  of  the  species  in  the  order.  They  are  all  natives 
of  Australia  south  of  the  tropics,  and  are  small  heath-like 
shrubs  with  alternate,  opposite,  or  whorled  leaves,  and 
solitary  axillary  flowers,  usually  red  or  purple,  often  with 
purple  anthers. 

TremarctOS  (tre-mark'tos),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  rp^/ia, 
hole,  -I-  apKToQ,  'bear.]  The  only  South  Ameri- 
can genus  of  Ursidse,  containing  the  spectacled 
bear,  T.  ornatus.     See  cut  under  spectacled. 

Trematoda  (trem-a-to'da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Tp^;«rT(id7;f,  having  many  £oles,porous:  see  trem- 
atoid.]  it.  In  Cuvier's  system  of  classification, 
the  second  family  of  parenchymatous  entozoa, 
containing  the  flukes  proper,  the  heetocotyls 
of  cephalopods,  and  the  planarian  larvse  of 
turbeUarians.  See  cuts  under  Cercaria,  Bu- 
cephalus, a.nd.  water^ascular. — 2.  An  extensive 
order  of  parasitic  and  chiefly  entoparasitie 
worms,  which  may  be  found  inside  the  bodies 
of  almost  any  animal,  and  sometimes  on  the 
gUls  or  skin  of  fishes ;  the  flukes  or  fluke-worms. 
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Trellised  Armor,  9th  century. 
{From  Viollet-Ie-Duc's  "  Diet,  du  Mobilier  tran^ais.") 

apparently  in  relief,  and  bosses  in  the  square  or  lozenge- 
shaped  intervals.  Another  variety  of  it  shows  rivets  or 
studs  also  at  the  intersection  of  the  crossing  bands.  It  is 
generally  assumed  that  the  bands  are  of  leather. 
trellis-'work  (trel'is-werk),  n.  1.  Same  as  lat- 
ticework. 

The  pillars  support  a  trellis-work,  which  is  covered  with 
vines.  Poeocke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  3. 

Bkds 
Of  sunny  plume  in  gilded  treUis-work. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

2.  A  modem  kind  of  fancy  work  made  by  cut- 
ting out  patterns  in  different  materials  and  ap- 
plying them  upon  a  background  with  needle- 
work edging,  etc.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
common  use  ot  a  pattern  of  vines  and  climbing  plants 
supported  on  a  trellis. 

treloobing  (tre-lo'bing),  n.  [Cf.  lodbs.]  Stir- 
ring and  working  the  loobs,  or  slimy  earth  of  ■ 
tin,  in  a  slime-pit,  that  the  mud  may  partly 
wash  off  with  the  water  and  the  ore  settle  at  the 
bottom  (iS.  Hunt) ;  as  used  by  some  writers,  the 
same  as  tossing.     [Cornwall,  Eng.^ 

Trema  (tre'mS),  n.  [NL.  (Loureiro,  1790),  from 
the  small  external  pits  in  the  endooarp  of  many 


Aspidogaster  conekicota,  one  of  the  Trematoda.  in  profile  outline,  to 
show  alimentary  and  reproductive  organs. 
a,  mouth  ;  b,  muscular  pharynx ;  c,  stomach ;  d,  germarium  :  e.  in- 
ternal vas  deferens :  f.  common  viteUarjan  duct :  g,  vitellarium  ;  i,  k. 
oviduct ;  /,  uterus ;  we,  testis :  0,  vagina ;  ^,  penis,  continuous  noste- 
riorly  with  external  vas  deferens. 

They  mostly  have  a  flattened  and  more  or  less  chitinized 
body,  and  a  pair  or  more  of  sucliers  for  adhering  to  the 
tissues  of  the  host.  Most  Irematoids  are  hermaphrodite 
or  monoecious,  but  some  are  dicecious,  and  all  undergo  a 
series  of  transformations  comparable  to  those  of  tapes. 
The  well-known  liver-fluke  of  man,  Disiojna  hepaticum,  is 
a  characteristic  example.  (See  cercaria,  JHstoma,  fiuke^, 
hydatid,  redia,  and  sporocyst)  When  the  order  is  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  class,  as  is  done  by  some,  the  monogeneous 
and  digeneous  suborders  become  subclasses,  and  the  cur- 
rent families  are  regarded  as  orders,  as  TriOoma  and  Poly- 
stoma  of  the  former  division,  and  of  the  latter  MoTWStoma, 
JHstoma,  OasterostoTna,  and  HdostimM,  Also  Trematoi 
dea,  TrerrMtodea,  and  Trem(Uoida. 


trematode 

trematode  (trem'a-tod),  a.  and  ».  [<  Gr.  rpjiiM- 
t6)6iic,  havingmany  holes :  see  trematoid.'\  Same 
as  trematoid. 

trematoid  (trcm'a-toid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr. 
*Tp^(iaT0EL6ijQ,  con£r.  TpimaT^Sijg,  having  many 
holes,  <  Tprju.a{T-),  hole :  see  Trema.']  I.  a.  Hav- 
iog  many  holes;  suctorial,  as  an  entoparasite 
worm;  of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  a  fluke ; 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Trematoda. 

II,  n.  A  trematoid  worm,  or  fluke ;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Trematoda. 

Trematoidea(trem-a-toi'de-a),TO.  j)i.  [NL.:  see 
trematoid.']     Same  as  Trematoda,  2. 

Trematosaurus  (trem*a-to-sa'rus),  n.  [NL. 
(Braun,  1841),  <  Gr.  Tp^jia(T-),  hole,+  aaiipog,  liz- 
ard.]   A  genus  of  extinct  labyrihthodont  am- 
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Side  and  Top  Views  of  Skull  of  Trematosaurus:  cranial  sculpture 
omitted  from  lower  half  of  latter,  to  show  sutures  more  distinctly. 


EfiO,  distinct  pointed  epiotic;  Fr.  frontal;  Ju,  jugal;  La,  lacry- 
al;  ^«,  mandit'*  "    "  ?.•-      --         -  .     «        ..... 

' ;   Pmx,  premaxiiia ;   /^,  pretrontal 

^ rbital;  Qf.  quadratojugal;  SO.  one  of  a  pi 

the  place  of  supra-occipitals;  Sq.  squamosal ;  ST,  supratemporal 


maf;  ^«,  mandible;  Mx,  maxilla;  ^«,  nasal^;  O*-,  orbit;  Pa, 

rietal ;   Pmx,  premaxiiia ;   Pt^,  prt  _  | 

postorbital;  Qf,  quadratojugal;  SO.  one  of  a  ^air  of  bones  taking 


*a,  jja 
i  PtO 


phibians,  having  the  skull  mailed  and  sculp- 
■ tured. 

tremblablet  (trem'bla-bl),   a.      [<   tremble  + 

-able.']    Calciilated  to  cause  fear  or  trembling. 

But,  what  is  tr&mblable  and  monstrous,  there  be  some 

who,  when  God  smites  them,  they  fly  unto  a  witch  or  an 

inchauntresse,  and  call  for  succour,    t 

Dr.  G.  Benson.    (Imp.  JHct.) 

tremble  (trem'bl),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  trembled, 
ppr.  trembling.  [<  ME.  tremblen,  tremlen,  <  OF. 
trembler,  tremeler,  F.  trembler  =  Pr.  tremblar  = 
Sp.  temblar  =  It.  tremolare,  <  ML.  tremulare, 
tremble,  fear,  hesitate,<  L.  tremuliis,  trembling, 
<  tremere  (>  It.  tremere  =  Sp.  Pg.  tremer  =  OF. 
tremer)  =  Gr.  rp^fteiv,  tremble.  From  the  same 
L.  verb  tremere  are  also  ult.  B.  tremor,  tremulous, 
etc.]  1 .  To  be  afEected  with  slight,  quick,  and 
continued  vibratory  movements ;  be  moved  in 
a  quivering  manner  by  some  external  force. 

The  mountayne  that  the  werke  was  sette  on  gan  to 
tremble,  that  thei  semed  it  wolde  synke. 

Merlin  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  i.  27. 

2.  To  be  affected  with  involuntary  muscular 
agitation;  be  agitated  convulsively  from  either 
a  physical  or  a  moral  cause ;  be  in  a  tremor ; 
quake ;  shake :  as,  to  tremble  with  fatigue ;  his 
hand  trembled  from  excitement. 

And  as  he  reasoned  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and 
judgment  to  come,  Felix  trernbled.  Acts  xxiv.  25. 

Scarce  can  my  knees  these  tremhling  limbs  sustain, 
And  scarce  my  heart  support  its  load  of  pain. 

Pope,  Iliad,  x.  100. 

3.  To  feel  or  manifest  a  quivering  agitation; 
be  tremulous  or  shaky;  quiver;  quaver:  as, 
his  voice  trembled  from  emotion. 

Patience  perforce  with  wilful  choler  meeting 
Makes  my  flesh  tremble.      Skak.,  E.  and  J.,  L  6.  92. 
Her  red  lips  trernbled,  and  her  eyes  were  wet 
With  tears  that  fell  not.  „  „„„ 

WilMam  MorrU,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  239. 

4.  Figuratively,  to  be  in  doubt  or  suspense ; 
oscillate  between  certainty  and  uncertainty; 
hang  upon  chance. 

Seeking  but  to  borrow 
From  the  trembling  hope  of  morrow 
Solace  for  the  weary  day. 

Whittier,  The  Eanger. 

Their  serried  masses,  overwhelming  superiority  of  num- 
bers, and  bold  bearing  made  the  chances  of  virtory  to 
tremble  in  the  balance.  The  Century,  XSXI.  458. 

To  tremble  for,  to  be  in  fear  on  account  of :  as,  to  trem- 
ble f(rr  one's  safety. 

I  tremble  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  from  such  an  example 
to  kings     I  tremble  far  the  cause  of  humanity,  m  the  un- 
Dunished  outrages  of  the  most  wicked  of  mankind. 
*^  Burke,  Kev.  in  France. 

Trembllne  Daisy.  Same  as  paralysis  agitans  (which  see, 
"dS^^^y-'TTemVaag  poplar.  See  poplar^- 
•THrBmbline  OTOirie.  [Tr.  F.  praine  trennMante :  limited 
in  use toparts of  Louisiana:  also  cMed slmking prame.] 
See  the  quotation. 
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Also,  in  the  vicinity  ol  the  numerous  lakes  of  the  parish 
[La  Fourche,  Louisiana]  exist  Immense  tracts  called  trcTji- 
bling  prairies.  These  seem  to  be  a  surface  composed  of 
the  matted  roots  and  decayed  stalks  of  the  marsh  vegeta- 
tion, floating  upon  water  in  some  instances,  and  upon  very 
soft  mud  in  others.  Over  these  prairies  it  is  practicable 
to  walk,  and  cattle  graze  upon  mem,  although  they  vi- 
brate at  every  tread,  and  a  cut  of  a  few  feet  in  depth  will 
always  discover  a  substratum  of  water. 

S.  H.Loekett,  Sec.  Ann.  Kep.  Topog.  Surv.  of  Louisiana, 

[1871,  p.  10. 
Trembling  tree,  the  trembling  poplar,  or  more  often 
the  American  aspen,  Populus  trennUoides. 
tremble  (trem'bl),  n:    [<  tremble,  v.]    1.  The 
act  or  state  of  trembling;  an  involuntary  quiv- 
ering or  shivering  as  from  cold  or  fear. 

There  stood  Bmmy  in  a  tremble. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  Ixv. 
2.  pi.  A  form  of  disease  or  diseased  condition 
in  man  or  animals,  characterized  by  continued 
trembling  or  tremulousness;  specifically,  in 
some  parts  of  the  United  States,  a  disease  of 
domestic  animals,  under  peculiar  local  condi- 
tions, affecting  the  quality  of  the  milk  and  flesh, 
and  known  as  milksiekness  when  communicated 
through  these  to  human  beings.  See  milksiek- 
ness. 

The  flesh  of  an  animal  suffering  from  trembles,  or  in  the 
prodromic  stages  of  trembles,  would  also  produce  the  dis- 
ease. Buekfs  HancBmok  of  Med.  Sciences,  V.  9. 

Workers  in  mercury  .  .  .  are  apt  to  suffer  from  a  pecu- 
liar form  of  shaking  palsy,  known  as  '*  the  trembles,"  or 
mercurial  tremor.  Encye.  Brit.,  XIX.  277. 

All  of  a  tremble,  trembling  all  over ;  in  a  state  of  gen- 
eral agitation  or  excitement.    [CoUoq.] 

Mrs.  Gill  .  .  .  came  "  all  of  a  tremble,"  as  she  said  her- 
self. Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xx. 

tremblement  (trem'bl-ment),  n.  [<  P.  tremble- 
ment  (=  Pr.  tremolamenf)',  a  trembUng  or  quak- 
ing, <  trembler,  tremble :  see  tremble  and  -ment.] 

1.  In  music,  a  trill  or  shake. —  3.  A  tremor;  a 
quivering.     [Eare.] 

The  wood  .  .  . 
Thrills  in  leafy  treniblemjent. 
Like  a  heart  that,  after  climbing,  beateth  quickly  through 
content.  Mrs.  Browning,  Lost  Bower,  st.  4. 

trembler  (trem'bl6r),  n.  [=  p.  tremblew;  as 
tremble  +  -erl.]  1.  One  who  trembles ;  espe- 
cially, a  person  or  an  animal  that  trembles  from 
fear. 

Those  base  submissions  that  the  covetous  mammonist, 
or  cowarSlY'trembler,  drudges  under. 

Hammond,  Works,  IV.  479.    (Latha/m.) 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face. 

Goldsmith,  Des.  Vil.,  L  199. 

2.  [cap.]  One  of  a  religious  sect  of  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.    Imp.  Diet. 

These  quaint-primitive  dissemblers 
In  old  Queen  Bess  s  days  called  Tremblers. 

Hudibras  Redivivus. 

3.  That  which  trembles  or  vibrates;  specifical- 
ly, an  automatic  vibrator  used  for  making  and 
breaking  the  circuit  of  an  induction-coil;  an 
electric  beU. 

Audible  signals  are  given  .  .  .  on  board  the  locomotive 
by  a  trembler  bell.    Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  CXXI.  69,  Supp. 

trembling-jock,  trembling-jocky  (trem'bling- 
jok,  -jok"i),  n.   The  quaking-grass,  Briza  media, 
supposed  to  be  obnoxious  to  mice.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
tremblingly  (trem'bling-li),  adv.    In  a  trem- 
bling manner;  tremulously. 

Tremblingly  she  stood, 
And  on  the  sudden  dropp'd. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  v.  2.  346. 

trembly  (trem'bli),  a.  [<  tremble  +  -y^.] 
Trembling;  tremulous.     [CoUoq.] 

So  frankly  coy,  so  full  of  trembly  confidences. 

Lowell,  Birch  Tree. 
She  [a  rabbit)  sot  thar  ez  upright  an'  trembly  ez  me. 

M.  If.  Murfree,  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  xiii. 

Tremella  (tre-mel'a),  n.  [NL.  (Fries),  so  called 
in  allusion  to  the  gelatinous  texture  of  the 
plants ;  <  L.  tremere,  tremble,  -f-  dim.  -ella.]  A 
genus  of  gelatinous  hymeuomycetous  fungi, 
typical  of  the  order  TremMlinese,  having  a  non- 
papillate  hymenium  which  surrounds  the  whole 
of  the  fungus.    B^e  fairy-butter. 

Tremellineae  (trem-e-lin'f-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Tremella  +  -ineee.]  An  order  of  hymenomyoe- 
tous  fungi.  They  are  gelatinous,  of  not  very  definite 
form  commonly  of  wavy  outline,  and  are  saprophytic  on 
old  and  dead  wood.    AlmTremMlim. 

tremellineous  (trem-e-lm  e-us),  a.  in  bot,  be- 
longing, pertaining  to,  pr  resembling  fungi  of 
the  group  Tremellinese.  ' 

tremelloid  (trem'e-loid),  a.  [<  TremMa  + 
-aid.]  In  bat,  resembling  the  fungus  Tremella 
in  substance;  jelly-like.       _.^   ^ 

tremellose  (trem'e-los),  a.  [<  L.  frmere,  trem- 
ble, +  -ella  +  -ose.] .  In  6o*., jelly-like;  shaking 
like  jelly;  of  a  gelatinous  consistence. 
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tremendous  (tre-men'dus),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
tremendo,  <  L.  iremendus,  fearful,  terrible,  ge- 
rundive of  tremere,  quake,  tremble  :  see  trem- 
ble.] 1 .  Such  as  may  or  does  excite  trembling, 
fear,  or  awe ;  overpowering  in  character  or  qual- 
ity ;  awful ;  dreadful :  as,  a  tremendous  explo- 
sion ;  tremendous  invective. 

Secondly,  [a  precept]  about  blessing,  or  rather  not  blas- 
pheming the  tremendous  name  of  God. 

Evelyn,  True  Religion,  II.  17. 
The  battle  of  Ravenna,  one  of  those  tremendous  days  into 
which  human  folly  and  wickedness  compress  the  whole 
devastation  of  a  famine  or  a  plague. 

Macavlay,  Machiavelli. 

Hence  —  2.  Such  as  to  excite  astonishment  or 
awe;  unexampled;  wonderful  in  a  high  de- 
gree; overwhelming;  astounding:  used  inten- 
sively or  hyperbolieally. 

The  fioor  of  each  story  was  arched,  the  walls  of  tremen- 
dous thickness.  Seott,  Kenilworth,  xxvi. 
From  the  trees  we  sometimes  saw  hanging  pythons  of 
tremendous  girth.  P.  Sobinson,  Under  the  Sun,  p.  130. 
The  skilf ullest  crew  that  ever  launched  a  life-boat  would 
be  dashed  in  pieces  in  a  moment  in  those  tremendous 
rollers.  Froude,  Sketches,  p.  198. 
=Syn.  1.  Frightful,  terrific,  horrible,  appalling. 

tremendously  (tre-men'dus-U),  adv.  In  a  tre- 
mendous manner ;  in  a  manner  to  awe  or  aston- 
ish ;  with  excessive  force  or  magnitude. 

tremendousness  (tre-men'dus-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  property  of  being  tremendous. 

Tremex  (tre'meks),  re.  [NL.  (Jurine,  1807),  ir- 
reg.  <  Gr.  rpy/ia,  a  hole.]  1.  A  notable  genus 
of  hymenopterous  insects,  of  the  family  Uroce- 
ridsB,  separated  from  the  typical  genus  Uroeerus 
only  by  the  venation  of  the  wings.  T.  columba  is 
a  large  and  handsome  North  American  horntail,  the  larva 
of  which  bores  the  trunks  of  shade-trees,  particularly  the 
maple,  and  is  known  as  the  pigeon-tremex. 
2.  \l.  e.]  A  horntail  of  this  genus:  as,  the 
pigeon-fe-ewea;. 

tremolando  (trem-o-lan'do),  adv.  [It.,  ppr.  of 
tremolare,  tremble:  see  tremble.]  lu  music,  in 
a  tremulous  manner;  in  a  manner  character- 
ized by  a  tremolo. .  Also  tremando, 

tremolant  (trem'6-lant),  n.  [<  It.  tremolante: 
see  tremulant.]    Same  as  tremolo  (d). 

tremolite  (trem'o-lit),  n.  [<  Tremola  (Val  Tre- 
mola,  a  valley  near  Airolo  in  the  Alps,  where 
the  mineral  was  discovered)  -I-  -ite^.]  A  vari- 
ety of  amphibole,  having  usually  a  white  to 
gray  color,  and  occurring  in  fibrous  or  columnar 
crystalline  masses.  It  differs  from  other  varieties  of 
amphibole  in  containing  little  or  no  iron,  being  essen- 
tially a  silicate  of  calcium  and  magnesium.    Also  called 


tremolitic  (trem-6-lit'ik),  a.  [<  tremolite  + 
■4c.]  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  tremolite:  as,  tremolitic  marble. 
tremolo  (trem'o-16),  re.  [It.,  <  L.  tremulus,  shak- 
ing, quivering:  see  tremulous.]  In  music:  (a) 
A  tremulous  or  fluttering  effect  in  vocal  music, 
intended  to  give  a  sentimental  or  passionate 
quality  to  the  tone,  but  often  carried  to  a  pe- 
dantic and  offensive  extreme.  (6)  A  similar 
effect  in  instrumental  music,  produced  by  a 
rapid  reiteration  of  a  tone  or  chord,  (c)  A 
similar  effect  in  organ  music,  produced  in  the 
pipe-organ  by  means  of  a  delicately  balanced 
bellows  attached  to  one  of  the  wind-trunks, 
and  in  the  reed-organ  by  a  revolving  fan.  (d) 
The  mechanical  device  in  an  organ  by  which  a 
tremolo  is  produced ;  a  tremulant.  The  use  of 
such  a  mechanism  is  usually  controlled  by  a 
stop-knob.  Also  tremolant,  tremulant. 
tremor  (trem'or  or  tre'mgr),  re.  [Formerly  also 
tremour;  <  OS'.  iremeur,'F.  tr4meur  =  Sp.  Pg. 
tremor  =  It.  tremore,  <  L.  tremor,  a  shaMng,  a 
quivering,  <  tremere,  shake,  tremble :  see  trem- 
ble.] 1 .  A  shaking  or  quivering  caused  by  some 
external  impulse;  a  close  succession  of  short 
vibratory  or  modulatory  movements ;  a  state 
of  trembling  in  a  living  object  or  substance :  as, 
the  tremor  of  the  aspen-leaf. 

Morauia,  Bauaria,  and  Dacia 

Were  with  the  earths  like-horrid  f  euers  shaken ; .  .  . 

One  of  these  Tremors  lasted  forty  dayes. 

When  six  and  twenty  tow'rs  and  castles  fell. 

Beywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  670. 

Bach  wave-length  of  light  resulting  from  a  molecular 
trermyr  of  corresponding  wave-length. 

J.  N.  Lockyer,  Spect.  Anal.,  p.  118. 

Modern  research  has  shown  a  typical  earthquake  to 
consist  of  a  series  of  small  tremors  succeeded  by  a  shock, 
or  series  of  shocks.  J.  MUne,  Barthquakes,  ii. 

2.  An  involuntary  or  convulsive  muscular  shak- 
ing, quaking,  or  quivering,  as  from  weakness, 
disorder,  or  emotion. 

At  first  a  trem^or  of  silent  fear  .  .  . 
Over  the  hearts  of  the  people  went. 

WhMier.  The  Preacher. 
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No  tremors  throngh  her  dainty  limbs  did  pass. 
And  healthy  life  alone  did  paint  her  cheek. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  UB. 

Contortions  of  the  face,  and  an  irregular  morement  of 

the  body  and  extremities,  with  tremors  of  greater  or  less 

violence.        J.  It.  CanwcTiari,  Operative  Surgery,  p.  128. 

3.  A  trembling,  quivering,  or  quavering  qual- 
ity or  effect:  as,  a  tremor  of  light. 

To  detect^  as  one  or  another  addressed  me,  the  tremor 
of  a  voice  which,  in  long-past  days,  had  been  wont  to  bel- 
low through  a  speaking-trumpet. 

Hawthorne,  Scarlet  Letter,  Int.,  p.  14. 
Intention  tremor,  a  tremor  developed  in  a  part  when  it 
moves  to  do  something.— Mercuilal  tremor,  a  tremu- 
lous condition  of  the  system  caused  by  exposure  to  mer- 
curial vapors;  mercurial  palsy;  the  trembles.— Neural 
tremors.  See  neural. — Purring  tremor.  Same  as  jwrr- 
iJijtftriK  (which  see,  under  p«)T5).=Syn.  2.  Trepidation, 
Emotion,  etc.  (see  agitation),  quiver,  quivering,  quaking. 
See  trepidation. 
tremorless  (trem'or-les),  o.  [<  tremor  +  -less.'\ 
Free  from  tremor  or  vibration. 

The  plain  of  the  Channel  sea  stretched  flat  on  either 
hand  of  me,  tremorless  as  ebony. 

The  Portfolio,  N.  S.,  No.  1,  p.  6. 

The  .  .  .  tremarlesi  atmosphere  of  eternal  silence. 

9.  Kennan,  The  Century,  XXXV.  756. 

tremorons  (trem'or-us),  a.  [<  tremor  +  -ous.'] 
Marked  by  tremors ;  vibrating  rapidly.  E.  Ber- 
liner. 

tremulant  (trem'u-lant),  a.  and  n .  [=  It.  trem- 
olante,  <  ML.  tr^ulan{t-)s,  ppr.  of  tremulare, 
tremble:  see  tremble.  Cf.  tremuloiis.']  I.  a. 
Trembling. 

Hapless  De  Br^z^ ;  doomed  to  survive  long  ages,  in  men's 
memory,  in  this  faint  way,  with  tremulent  [read  treimulaTU] 
white  rod !  Carlyle,  French  Bev.,  I.  v.  2. 

II.  n.  In  music,  same  as  tremolo  (d). 
tremulation  (trem-u-la'shon),  n.  [<  ML.  *tremu- 
latio(n-),  <  tremulare,  tremble:  see  tremulant.'] 
A  trembling ;  a  tremulous  condition.  [Bare.] 
1  was  struck  with  such  a  terrible  tremvlation  that  it 
was  as  much  as  three  gulps  of  my  brandy  bottle  could  do 
to  put  my  chill'd  blood  into  its  regular  motion. 

Tom  Brown,  Works,  n.  236.    (Pavies.') 

tremulous  (trem'u-lus),  a.  [=  Sp.  trimulo  = 
Pg.  tremulo  =  It.  tremulo,  tremolo,  <  L.  tremulus, 
shaking,  quivering,  <  tremere,  shake,  tremble: 
see  tremble.']  1.  Trembling;  shaking;  quiver- 
ing; vibrating;  unsteady. 

A  sober  calm 
Fleeces  unbounded  ether,  whose  least  wave 
Stands  tremiUous.  Thomson,  Autumn,  1.  958. 

Every  flbre  is  alive  with  feeling  and  tremulous  with 
radiant  thought.  Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  114. 

That  old  tremulous  laugh  which  was  half  a  cough. 

Mrs.  Oliphard,  Poor  Gentleman,  xx. 

2.  Lacking  firmness,  resolution,  or  courage; 
feeble;  wavering;  timid. 

The  tender  treTmdous  Christian  is  easily  distracted  and 
amazed  by  them.  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Those  dry,  forlorn,  tremfldous  specimens  of  female  mor- 
tality which  abound  in  every  village  congregation. 

H.  B.  SUMS,  Oldtown,  p.  66. 

3.  In  erefoTO.,  finely  wavy:  ss,  a.  tremulous  Ime. 
—  Tremulous  poplar.  S^anet&tremJblin^  poplar.  See 
poplar. 

tremulously  (trem'u-lus-li),  adv.  In  a  tremu- 
lous manner. 

So  linger,  as  from  me  earth's  light  withdraws, 
Dear  touch  of  Nature,  tremidaimy  bright ! 

Lowell,  The  Eye's  Treasury. 

tremulousness  (trem'u-lus-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  tremulous. 

Tremulousness  of  voice  is  very  effectively  used  by  some 
vocalists  in  highly  pathetic  passages. 

H.  Spencer,  Universal  Progress,  p.  222. 

tren^t,  «'•  t.   [ME.  trennen,  <  MD.  trennen  =  OHG. 
MHG.  G.  trennen,  separate,  factitive  of  OHG. 
*trinnan,  MHG.  trinnen,  separate.]    To  sepa- 
rate. 
ITch  toth  fram  other  is  (rent.  Bel.  Antlq.,  II.  212. 

tren^t,  n.  [Origin  not  ascertained.]  A  fish- 
spear.     Ainsworfh. 

trenail,  «.    A  form  of  treenail. 

trench  (trench),  V.  [<  ME.  *treneh€n^tranchen, 
traunehen,  <  OP.  trencher,  trancher,  F.  trancher 
=  Pr.  trencar,  trenchar,  trinquar  =  Sp.  trinchar, 
chop,  trincar,  carve,  =  Pg.  trinchar,  carve,  trin- 
car,  crack,  break,  =  It.  trindare,  cut,  carve,  hew, 
slice,  Olt.  trinceare,  trench,  trincare,  trim ;  prob. 
<  L.  truncare  (LL.  *trincare,  ML.  (after  Kom.) 
trencare),  cut  off,  lop:  see  truncate,  trunk,  v. 
Hence  trench,  n.,  trenchant,  intrench,  retrench, 
etc.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  cut,  as  a  notch,  hole, 
mark,  etc. ;  form  by  cutting;  carve;  incise. 

Traunehe  that  sturgyon. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  265. 
This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figure 
Trenched  in  ice.  Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iii.  2.  7. 

View  the  wound,  by  cruel  knife 
Trench'd  into  him. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  iv.  2. 
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2.  To  cut  into ;  form  a  ditch,  trench,  or  other 
linear  depression  in :  as,  to  trench  the  ground 
round  a  camp  or  a  fort. 

Pioneers,  with  spade  and  pickaxe  arm'd, 
Forerun  the  royal  camp,  to  trench  afield. 
Or  cast  a  rampart.  MUtmi,  P.  L.,  i.  677. 

And  trench  the  strong,  hard  mould  with  the  spade, 
Where  never  before  a  grave  was  made. 

Bryant,  Two  Graves. 
We  found  that  the  older  trachytic  lavas  of  the  hUls  had 
been  deeply  trenched  by  lateral  valleys. 

A,  Oeilae,  Geol.  Sketches,  x. 

3.  In  agri.,  to  furrow  deeply,  especially  with 
the  spade ;  dig  deeply  and  turn  over  thorough- 
ly by  means  of  a  succession  of  contiguous 
trenches. 

In  order  to  expedite  the  growth  of  ivy,  the  ground,  pre- 
viously to  planting,  should  be  trenched  two  feet  deep, 

Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVHL  264. 

4.  In  cabinet^mahing  and  the  like,  to  work  vrith 
a  long  continuous  groove,  as  a  rail  which  is  to 
be  fitted  upon  the  heads  of  a  series  of  bars  or 
balusters. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  cut;  slash. 

Temir  the  stout 
Rider  who  with  sharpe 
Trenching  blade  of  bright  Steele 
Hath  made  his  fiercest  foes  to  feele  .  .  . 
The  strength  of  his  braue  right  arme. 
PuUenharrt,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie  (ed.  Arber),  p.  107. 

2.  Specifically,  to  form  a  trench  or  trenches ; 
proceed  by  or  as  if  by  means  of  trenches. 

An  underground  passage  constructed  by  trertching  down 
from  the  siuface.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  622. 

3.  To  encroach ;  infringe ;  obtrude  as  if  by  cut- 
ting into  something:  used  of  conduct,  expres- 
sion, or  the  like,  usually  with  on  or  upon : '  as, 
to  trench  upon  another's  rights.    Also  intrench. 

The  boy  with  buttons,  and  the  basket-wench, 
To  vent  their  wares  into  my  works  do  trench  ! 

B.  Jansan,  Time  Vindicated. 
Madam,  I  am  bold 
To  trench  so  far  upon  your  privacy. 

Massinffer,  fiashf  ul  Lover,  i.  1. 

4t.  To  reach  out ;  extend ;  tend. 

Many  times  the  things  deduced  to  judgment  may  be 
"  meum  "  and  "tuum,"  when  the  reason  and  consequence 
thereof  may  trerKh  to  point  of  estate. 

Bacon,  Judicature  (ed.  1887). 

=S3m.  3.  Encroach  upon.  Infringe,  etc.  See  trespass. 
trench  (trench),  n.  [<  ME.  trench,  trenclie,  < 
OF.  *trenche,  a  trench  (cf .  OF.  trenche,  tranche,  a 
slice,  also  a  pruning-knife)  (OF.  also  trenchee, 
F.  tranch4e  =  It.  trincea,  a  trench),  <  trencher, 
cut:  s&B  trench,  n.]  1.  A  narrow  excavation  of 
considerable  length  cut  into  the  earth ;  a  deep 
furrow  or  ditch.  In  agriculture  trenches  are  made  for 
drainage,  for  loosening  the  soil  deeply,  for  certain  kinds 
of  planting,  etc.  In  military  operations  trenches  con- 
stitute tlie  parallels  or  approaches  used  for  the  shelter  of 
besieging  troops,  as  before  a  fortified  place,  or  for  protec- 
tion and  defense,  as  in  an  intrenched  camp.  If  the  ground 
is  hard  or  rocky,  trenches  are  raised  above  it  with  fas- 
cines, bags  of  earth,  etc. ;  but  if  the  earth  can  be  easily 
dug,  then  a  ditch  or  way  is  sunk,  and  edged  with  a  para- 
pet next  to  the  enemy,  formed  by  the  earth  thrown  out  of 
the  ditch.  The  depth  of  the  trench,  form  of  the  para- 
pet^ etc.,  vary  according  to  the  purpose  or  occasion. 

There  is  a  very  strong  and  great  Castle,  Invironed  with 
exceeding  deepe  trenches  ahd  a  strong  wall. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  9. 

2t.  A  lane  or  road  cut  through  shrubbery  or 
woods. 

And  in  a  trench  forth  in  the  park  goth  she. 

Chaucer,  Squire's  Tale,  L  384. 

Eetums  of  a  trencli.  See  retumy—TaSX  of  the 
toencbes.  See  toM^.—TSo  mount  the  trenches,  to 
mount  guard  in  the  trenches :  usually  done  at  night.  ~-To 
open  the  trenches,  to  begin  to  form  the  lines  of  approach 
to  a  fortified  place.— To  SCOUT  the  trenches,  to  make 
a  sally  upon  the  guard,  force  them  to  give  way,  drive  off 
the  working  party,  break  down  the  parapet,  fill  up  the 
trenches,  and  spike  the  cannon.  WUnelm,  Mil.  Encyc. 
trenchancy(tren'chan-si),m.  [<  trenchan{t)  + 
-cy.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  trenchant ; 
sharpness;  keenness;  causticity. 

Mrs.  Elsmere  was  old  enough  to  know  what  importance 
to  attach  to  the  trenchancy  of  eighteen. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Robert  Elsmere,  iv. 

trenchant  (tren'chant),  o.  [<  ME.  trenchant, 
trenchaunt,  <  OF.  trenchant,  F.  tranchant,  ppr. 
of  trencher,  cut:  see  trench,  v.]  1.  Cutting; 
sharp;  keen. 

By  his  belt  he  baar  a  long  panade, 
And  of  a  swerd  f  ul  trenchant  was  the  blade. 

•     Chaucer,  Reeve's  Tale,  1. 10 

Let  not  the  virgin's  cheek 
Make  soft  thy  trenchant  sword. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3.  115. 

2.  Penetrating;  energetic;  downright. 

1  too  have  longed  for  trenchant  force. 
And  will  like  a  divididg  spear. 

M.  Arnold,  Switzerland,  iv.,  A  Farewell. 


trencher-coat 

Sworn  foe  of  Cant,  he  smote  it  down 
With  trenchant  wit  unsparing. 

WhiUier,  Randolph  of  Roanoke. 

The  .  .  .  sun  was  warm,  and  the  air  was  bland,  with 
only  now  and  then  a  trenehant  breath  from  the  Alps. 

Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xviii. 

That  trenchant  policy  of  "reconstruction "  which  fol- 
lowed close  upon  uie  termination  of  the  war. 

W.  Wilson,  Cong.  Gov.,  L 

3.  Specifically,  in  zool.,  sectorial,  as  a  molar 
or  premolar;  sharp-edged:  as,  the  trenchant 
canines  of  a  saber-toothed  tiger. 

trenchantly  (tren'ehant-li),  adv.  In  a  trench- 
ant manner;  cuttingly;  sharply;  keenly. 

trench-cart  (trench 'kart),  n.  Milit.,  a  cart 
adapted  to  pass  along  the  trenches,  to  dis- 
tribute ammunition  and  other  supplies. .  It  is 
mounted  on  low  wheels  so  as  not  to  be  exposed 
to  the  enemy's  fire. 

trench-cavalier  (trench'kav-a-ler'),  n.  Milit., 
a  high  parapet  of  gabions,  fascines,  earth,  etc., 
erected  by  besiegers  upon  the  glacis  to  com- 
mand and  enfilade  the  covered  way  of  a  for- 
tress. 

trencher^  (tren'chfer),  n.  [<  ME.  *trenchour,  < 
OF. *trencheor(M.h.  reflex  trencheator),  <  trench- 
er, cut :  see  trench,  v.  In  def .  2  taken  as  <  trench, 
v.,  +  -eri.]  If.  One  who  carves  at  table; 
also,  one  who  carves  at  a  side-table  for  the 
company. 

I  was  not  bom,  I  take  it,  for  a  trencher. 
Nor  to  espouse  my  mistress'  daiiy-maid. 
Fletcher  (and  another).  Noble  Gentleman,  lit  1. 

2.  One  who  cuts  or  digs  trenches;  a  trench- 
digger  or  -maker. 

AH  these  works  were  executed  by  the  soldiers,  who 
showed  themselves  excellent  trenchers. 

Comte  de  Paris,  Civil  War  in  America  (trans.),  L  397. 

trencher^  (tren'oh6r),  n.  [<  MB.  trenchere, 
trenchor,  trenehour,  <  OF.  trenchoir,  trencheoir,  a 
trencher,  lit.  a  cutting-place,  <  trencher,  cut :  see 
trench,  v.]  1 .  A  wooden  plate  or  platter  (origi- 
nally a  square  piece  of  board  or  slice  of  wood) 
for  the  table  orthe  kitchen.  Trenchers  of  some  form 
were  used  at  table  tiU  a  late  period,  at  first  by  all  classes 
and  afterward  by  the  common  people,  either  to  be  eaten 
from  or  for  the  cutting  up  of  food ;  and  the  nimiber  of 
changes  of  them  during  a  meal  in  early  times  was  regu- 
lated by  personal  rank.  Trenchers  and  plates  are  some- 
times mentioned  together  in  later  writings,  the  food  being 
probably  served  from  the  former  to  the  latter. 

Thus  ye  shall  seme  your  souerayne :  laye  [six  or  eight] 
treTichours,  &  yf  he  be  of  a  lower  degre  [or]  estate,  laye 
f  yue  trenchours,  &  yf  he  be  of  loWer  degre,  fonre  trenchours, 
&  of  an  other  degre^  thre  trenclumrs. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  274. 

We  had  no  napkins  nor  change  of  trenchers,  and  drunk 
out  of  earthen  pitchers  and  wooden  dishes. 

Pepys,  Diary,  Oct  29, 1663. 

To  heap  the  trencher  and  to  fill  the  caup  of  an  idle 
blackguard  ne'er-do-weel.  Scott,  Pirate,  iv. 

2t.  A  slice  of  bread  used  as  a  platter  to  }!ay 
food  upon,  as  thin  cakes  of  bread  still  are  in 
some  countries.  Such  slices  of  bread  were  either 
eaten  after  the  meat  placed  upon  them,  or,  as  commonly 
among  the  rich,  thrown  into  an  alms-basket,  with  other 
leavings,  for  the  poor. 

Loaves  at  this  period  [the  14th  century]  were  made  of  a 
secondary  quality  of  flour,  and  these  were  flrst  pared,  and 
then  cut  into  thick  slices,  which  were  called  in  French 
tranchoirs,  and  in  English  trenchers,  because  they  were  to 
be  carved  upon.  Wright,  Homes  of  Other  Days,  xL 

3.  That  which  trenchers  contain ;  food;  hence, 
the  pleasures  of  the  table  :  often  used  attribu- 
tively. 

Those  trencher  philosophers  which  in  the  later  age  of 
the  B^man  state  were  usually  in  the  houses  of  great  per- 
sons. Bacon,  Advancement  of  L^iming,  i. 

The  trencher  fury  of  a  riming  parasite. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  Pref.,  it 

4.  Same  as  trencher-cap Trencher  salt-cellar. 

See  salt-eeUar. 

trencher-breadt  (tren'ch6r-bred),  n.  [<  ME. 
trenchor  brede;  <  trencher^  +  bread^.]  A  kind 
of  coarse  bread,  slices  of  which  were  used  as 
plates  for  other  food  at  table.  See  trencher^,  2. 
Item,  that  the  Trenchor  Brede  be  maid  of  the  Meale  as 
it  cummyth  f  rome  the  Milne. 

Quoted  in  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  125,  Index. 

trencher-buflfoont  (tren'ehfer-bu-fon"),  n.  One 
who  amuses  persons  at  their  meals ;  the  wag 
of  a  company. 

trencher-cap  (tren'chto-kap),  n.  A  cap  of  the 
peculiar  form  worn  by  professors  and  students 
at  some  universities;  a  mortar-board. 

trencher-chaplaint  (tren'ch6r-chap*lan),  n.  A 
domestic  chaplain.    Reylin. 

trencher-coat  (tren'chfer-kot),  n.  In  gilding,  a 
preparatory  coating  applied  before  the  gold- 
leaf  is  laid  on.  It  consists  of  Armenian  bole, 
bloodstone,  and  galena,  mixed  up  in  water,  with 
a  little  olive-oU. 


trencher-critic 

trencher-critic  (tren'eh^r-krit'ik),  n.  A  per- 
son curious  in  cookery  and  table-service;  a 
goui-met.  ' 

trencher-flyt  (tren'ch6r-fli),  n.  One  who  haunts 
the  tables  of  others ;  a  parasite. 

Or  otherwise  deligbted 
In  keeping  Dogs  and  Horses,  or  by  hearing 
His  trenaher-Pliet  about  his  table  jearing. 
Heywood,  Dialogues  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1874,  VI.  171). 

trencher-friend  (tren'ch6r-frend),  n.  One  who 
flatters  another  for  the  sake  of  a  place  at  his 
table ;  a  sponger. 

You  fools  ol  fortune,  treneJier-firimde,  time's  flies ! 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iii.  6. 106. 
trencher-knight  (tren'ohfer-nit),  n.  A  serving- 
man  attending  at  table ;  a  waiter. 

Some  trenoher-knigM,  some  Dick, 
That  smiles  his  cheek  In  years,  and  knows  the  trick 
To  make  my  lady  laugh.  Shale.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2.  464. 

trencher-law  (tren'cher-ia),  ?s.  The  regulation 
of  diet;  dietetics. 

When  spleenish  morsels  cram  the  gaping  maw, 
Withouten  diet's  care,  or  trencher-lme. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satfres,  IV.  iv.  21. 
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This  Caravan  .  .  .  durst  not  by  themselves  venture  over 
the  main  Desarts:  which  all  this  while  we  had  trented 
along,  and  now  were  to  passe  thorow. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  107. 

3.  To  have  a  general  course  or  direction;  stretch 
or  incline ;  run :  as,  the  American  coast  trends 
southwest  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Florida. 

Vnder  the  name  of  India,  heere  we  comprehend  all  that 
Tract  betweene  Indus  and  the  Persian  Empire  on  the  West, 
vnto  China  Eastward,  as  it  trendeth  betw&t  the  Tartarian 
and  the  Indian  Seas.  Purchaa,  Pilgrimage,  p.  452. 

Where  the  river  trends  westward  into  the  main  he  set 
up  a  memorial  cross.  Baneroft,  Hist  U.  S.,  I.  91. 

4.  Figuratively,  to  have  a  general  tendency  or 
proclivity;  incline;  lean;  turn.  See  trends, 
n.,  2. 

The  discussion  with  his  philosophic  Egeria  now  trended 
&TII&S  from  theology  in  the  direction  of  politics,  or,  as  we 
now  say,  sociology.  E.  Dowden,  Shelley,  1. 164. 

5.  In  geol.  and  mining,  same  as  strike,  5. 
II,  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  turn  or  roll.    [Bare 

or  obsolete.] 

Lat  him  rollen  and  ferenden  withinne  hymself  the  lyht 
of  his  Inward  syhte.         Chaucer,  Boethius,  iii.  meter  11. 
Not  farre  beneath  i'  th'  valley  as  she  trends 
Her  silver  streame. 
W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  ii.  3.    {Nares.) 

2f.  To  follow  the  course  or  direction  of;  coast 
along. 

We  trended  the  said  land  about  9.  or  10.  leagues,  hoping 
to  flnde  some  good  harborough. 

HaBuyt's  Voyages,  III.  206. 

trencherman  (tren'cher-man),  n. ;  pi.  trencher-  trend^  (trend),  n.  [<  trend\  «.]  1.  A  general 
men  (-men).  1.  An  eater:  with  a  qualifying  course  or  direction;  inclination  of  the  course 
word  noting  the  degree  of  appetite :  as,  a  poor    °f  something  toward  a  particular  line  or  point. 


trencher-loaft  (tren'ch6r-16f),  n.  [<  ME. 
trenchoure  lofe;  <  trencher^  +  loaf  1,2  Same 
as  trencher-bread. 

Ye  muste  haue  thre  pantry  knyues,  one  knyf  e  to  square 
trencJumre  louee,  an  other  to  be  a  chyppere,  the  thyrde 
shall  be  sbarpe  to  make  smothe  trenchoures. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  265. 


trencherman. 

You  had  musty  victual,  and  he  hath  holp  to  eat  it ;  he 
is  a  very  valiant  Iremiher-man.   Shak.,  Much  Ado,  i.  1.  51. 


2t.  A  cook.    Johnson. 

Falladius  assuring  him  that  hee  had  already  been  more 
fed  by  hie  discourses  than  he  could  bee  by  the  skilfullest 
treruiliermen  of  Media.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  L 

3. 


AU 
The  trend  of  the  coast  lay  hard  and  black. 

Whittier,  Tent  on  the  Beach. 

Owing  to  the  westerly  trend  of  the  valley  and  its  vast 

depth,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  climates  of 

the  north  and  south  sides.  The  Century,  XL.  497. 

2.  A  general  tendency  or  proclivity;  a  final 
drift  or  bent ;  an  ultimate  inclination. 

What  can  support  the  dogma  against  the  trend  of  Scrip- 
ture? Bibliotheea  Saera,  XLin.  571. 

I  have  quoted  these  few  examples  to  show  the  trend  of 
opinion  in  respect  to  certain  forms  of  atrophy. 

Alien,  and  Nemal.,  XI.  308. 

3.  Naut.,  the  thickening  of  an  anchor-shank 
as  it  approaches  the  arms. — 4.  A  current  or 
stream.    SalUwell.    [Prov.  Bug.] 

trend^  (trend),  v.  t.  [Perhaps for  tren,  separate: 
see  treti^.']    To  cleanse,  as  wool.    Also  trent. 
[Local,  Eng.] 
Jewitt,  n.  trend^  (trend),  n.     [See  trend?,  v.]    Clean  or 
cleansed  wool.     [Local,  Eng.] 


A  table-companion;  a  trencher-mate. 

Mr.  Wagg,  the  celebrated  wit,  and  a  led-captain  and 
trencher-man  of  my  Lord  Steyne. 

Tliackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  li. 

trencher-mate  (tren'ch6r-ma,t),  n.     A  table- 
companion;  a  guest  at  dinner  or  other  meal. 

These  trencher-mates  .  ,  ,  frame  to  themselves  a  way 
more  pleasant.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  2. 

trencher-plate  (tren'ch6r-plat),  n.    In  oeram., 

an  earthenware  plate  of  a  special  pattern,  very 

tlat  and  having  a  small  rim,  made  by  different 

potters  of  the  eighteenth  century, 

350. 
trenchmoret  (trench'mor),  n.      [Prob.  <  OF.  trender  (tren'der"),  n.    '[<  tfend'^  +  -eri.]    One 

"trencJie-more,  *tranchemore,  a  fanciful  name,    whose  business  is  to  free  wool  from  its  filth. 

alluding  to  the  rough  swashing  manner  of  the    [Local,  Eng.] 

dancers,  <  trencher,  cut,  -I-  More,  a  Moor  (cf.  trendle  (tren'dl),  n.    [<  ME.  trendel,  trendil, 

morris-dance) ;    cf.    OF.    tranchemontaigne,    a    trendyl,  trendull,  trindel,  <  AS.  irendel,^SBndel, 

swash-mountain,   a  swash-buckler,   lit.   'cut- 
mountain.']    1 .  An  old  English  country-dance, 

of  a  lively  and  boisterous  character,  common 

in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Pray  you,  do  not  disturb  'em,  sir ;  here  lie  such  youths 

Will  make  you  start,  if  they  but  dance  their  trenehmores. 
Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  iv.  3. 

2.  Music  for  such  a  dance,  which  was  in  triple 
or  sextuple  rhythm. 
trenchmoret  (trench'mor),  v.  i.     [<  trenchmore, 
«.]     To  perform  the  dance  so  called ;  dance  the 
trenchmore. 

Mark,  he  doth  courtesy,  and  salutes  a  block  — 
Will  seem  to  wonder  at  a  weathercock, 
Trenchmore  with  apes,  play  music  to  an  owl. 

Mareton,  Satires,  ii.  93. 


trenchourt,  trenchurt,  »■    S 
trench-plow  (trench'plou),  n.    A  form  of  plow 
for  opening  land  to  a  greater  depth  than  that 
of  common  furrows;   a  ditching-plow.     Imp. 
Diet. 

trendi  (trend),  v.  [<  ME.  tremlen,  <  AS.  *tren- 
dan  (found  only  in  deriv.  d-trendlian)  =  MLG. 
trenden,  roll;  cf.  OFries.  trind,  trund  =  MLGr. 
trint,  trent,  round,  =  Sw.  Dan.  trind,  round  (Dan. 
trindt,  around);  MD.  *trent  =  MLG.  trent,  a 
ring,  circle ;  whence  in  the  adverbial  phrase 
MLGr.  umme  den  trent,  umtrent,  LG-.  umtrent  = 
D.  omtrent  =  Sw.  Dan.  omtrent,  around.  Cf. 
trendle,  trundle.']  1,  intrans.  If.  To  turn;  re- 
volve; roll. 

Meuynge  hath  cause  fyrste  &  pryncypally  of  trendynge 
aboute  of  heuen. 

Bartholomxus  Atwlieus,  De  Prorarfetatlbus  Kerum 
[(trans.,  edf.  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1494),  Ix. 


(=  MLGr.  trendel,  trindel  =  MHG.  tren^ 
del),  a  roller,  roll,  wheel,  <  Hrendan,  roll:  see 
tretid^,  v.,  trendle,  v.  The  noun  also  appears  in 
the  variant  forms  trindle  and  trundle,  q.  v.]  1 . 
That  which  turns  or  rolls,  as  a  ball,  a  wheel,  or 
the  like;  a  roller;  a  trundle. 

Hir  Ene  as  a  trenduU  turned  full  rounde, 
fflrst  on  hir  fader,  for  f eare  that  she  hade. 
And  sethyn  on  that  semely  with  a  sad  wille. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  453. 

And  Y  Echall  cumpas  as  a  round  trendil  in  thi  cumpasse. 
Wydif,  Isa,  xxix.  3. 

3.  A  brewers' cooler.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 3.  The 
turning-beam  of  a  spindle.  Halliwell. 
trendlet  (tren'dl),  v.  [<  ME.  trendlen,  trendilen, 
trindlen,  <  AS.  *trendlian  (in  oomp.  d-trendlian), 
tryndyMam  (in  pp.  tryndyled)  (=MHGr.  trendelen, 
trmdelen,  trendeln), roll,  turn;  freq.  of  trendX,  or 
from  the  noun  trendle.  The  verb  also  appears 
in  the  variant  forms  trindle,  trundle,  q.  v.]  I. 
intrans.  1.  To  revolve  upon  an  axis;  turn  round. 
A  thynge  that  trerdyth  rounde  abowte  ohaungyth  not 
place  towchynge  al  the  hole,  but  .  .  .  towchynge  partyes 
therof  y*  tret^yth  rounde  abowte. 

Bartholotnmits  Armlicus,  De  Proprietatibus  Berum 
[(trans.,  ed.  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1494),  ix. 

2.  To  roll  along ;  trundle ;  bowl. 

The  hedde  trendUd  on  the  horde. 
Guy  of  Warwick,  ed.  Zupitza  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3712. 

A  tlckell  treasure,  like  a  trendZynge  ball. 

Oascoigne,  Fruits  of  War. 
II.  trans.  To  roll. 

Y  sawg  a  sweuen,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  a  loof  of  bar- 
lich  maad  nndir  asshen  to  be  trendlid  and  into  the  tentis 
of  Madyan  to  goo  doun.  Wyd\f,  Judges  viL  13. 


trepanize 

trennel  (tren'l),  n.   A  corrupt  form  of  treenail. 

trenti  (trent),  V.  t.    Same  as  trend^. 

trent^t  (trent),  n.  [< ME.  trent,  trmte,< OF.(and 

P. )  trente,  thirty,  <  L.  triginta,  thirty:  see  thirty.] 

The  number  thirty;  a  trental. 

On  tie  morwe  to  seie  a  trent  of  masses  atte  same  (ri;eres. 
English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  8. 
trental  (tren'tal),  n.     [<  ME.  trental,  trentel,  < 
OF.  trerttel,  trental  (ML.  reflex  trentale),  a  tren- 
tal, set  of  thirty  masses  (ML.  *trigintalia,  pi.), 

<  trente,  thirty,  <  L.  triginta,  thirty:  see  trent^.] 
A  collection  or  series  of  anything,  numbering 
thirty;  specifically,  a  service  of  thirty  masses 
for  a  deceased  person  in  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church  on  as  many  successive  days,  or  former- 
ly sometimes  in  one  day.    Also  rarely  trigintal. 

"  Trentals,"  seyde  he,  "  deliveren  fro  penaunce 
Hir  freendes  soules,  as  wel  olde  as  yonge." 

Chaucer,  Summoner's  Tale,  L  16. 
A  trente  (thirty)  of  masses  used  to  be  offered  up  for 
almost  every  one  on  the  burial  day. 

Jioeft,  Church  ol  our  Fathers,  ii.  504,  note. 

trente-et-quarante  (tront'a-ka-ronf),  n.  [P., 
lit.  'thirty  and  forty':  trente,  <  L.  triginta, 
thirty  (see  trenl^);  et,  <  L.  et,  and;  quarante, 

<  L.  guadraginta,  forty :  see  thirty  and  forty.] 
The  game  of  rouge-et-noir. 

Trenton  limestone.    See  limestone. 

trepan^  (tre-pan'),  n.  [Formerly  trepane;  <  OF. 
trepane,  F.  trepan  =  Sp.  trSpano  =  Pg.  tre- 
pano  =  It.  trepano,  trapano,  <  ML.  trepanwm, 
prop.  *trypanum,  <  Gr.  TfAmdvov,  a  borer,  an  au- 
ger, a  surgeons'  trepan,  <  rpumav,  bore,  <  rpvira, 
Tpimri,  hole,  <  rpiireiv,  turn.]  1.  An  instrument 
for  boring;  a  borer.  SpeoiflcaUy— (ot)  An  engine 
formerly  used  in  sieges  for  piercing  or  making  holes  in 
the  walls. 

And  their  th'  Inginers  haue  the  Tr^mn  drest. 
And  reared  vp  the  Ramme  for  battery  best. 

Hudson,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Judith,  iii. 
(6)  The  name  given  by  the  French  to  a  boring-tool  used 
for  sinking  wells  and  mining  shafts  to  great  depths  and 
sometimes  of  great  dimensions. 
2.  An  instrument,  in  the  form  of  a  crown-saw, 
used  by  surgeons  for  removing  parts  of  the 
bones  of  the  skull,  in  order  to  relieve  the  brain 
from  pressure  or  irritation.  The  trephine  is  an 
improved  form  of  this  instrument.  See  cuts 
under  crown-saw  and  trephine. 

trepan^  (trf-pan'),t'.  *.;  pret.  and  pp.  trepanned, 
ppr.  trepanmng.  [Formerly  also  trepane ;  <  OF. 
trepaner,  P.  tr^aner,  trepan;  from  the  noun.] 
To  perforate  by  a  trepan,  especially  by  the  sur- 
gical trepan;  operate  on  with  a  trepan Tre- 
panned brush,  a  drawn  brush  having  the  holes  for  the 
bristles  drilled  partially  through  the  stock  to  meet  lateral 
holes  drilled  from  the  edge  or  end.  The  tufts  of  bristles 
are  drawn  into  these  holes  by  strong  silk  or  thread  passing 
through  the  laterals,  which  holes  are  then  plugged  up  anc 
the  whole  polished.    See  drawn  brush,  under  dravm, 

trepan^,  n.  and  V.    See  trapan. 

trepanation  (trep-a-na'shgn),  n.  [<  F.  tr&pana- 
tion,  <  trSpaner,  trepan:  see  trepaviX,  v.]  The 
operation  of  trepanning ;  the  process  of  perfo- 
rating the  skull  vrith  the  trepan  or  trephine, 
or  by  other  means. 

Inoculation  from  the  bulb  produces  rabies  in  ten  and 

kills  in  fifteen  days  after  irepanoHfm.  ; 

Nature,  XXXVTI.  360. 

trepanef,  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  trepan^. 

trepang  (trf-pang'),  n.  [Also  tripang;  <  Malay 
tripang.]  'A  kind  of  edible  holothurian,  as 
Holothmria  edulis;  a  sea-slug,  sea-cucumber, 
sea-pudding,  or  bgche-de-mer;  also,  such  holo- 
thurians  as  a  commercial  product  prepared  for 
food.  Trepang  is  found  chiefly  on  coral  reefs  in  the  East- 
ern seas,  and  is  highly  esteemed  for  food  in  China,  where 
it  is  imported  in  large  quantities.  The  animal  is  repul- 
sive, somewhat  resembling  a  stout  worm  in  shape,  but 


2t.  To  travel  round  or  along  a  region,  tract,  trendledt,  a.    [ME   trenmd<  ^HrenMed 
etc.,atitsedge;skirt;  coast.  ^"^f^lfZ^H^^X^f'^    Rounded  like  a 

You  shall  trend  about  the  very  Northeme  and  most  .  ZL^®,?iv,  "T''  i!,3i  ™elW  of  trinlcetl 
Easterly  point  of  aU  Asia.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  437.  trcnkett,  »•     An  oia  spelling  or  mnicex\ 


Trepang  {_Holothuria  edulis"). 

having  rows  of  processes  on  its  body,  and  others  radiated 
about  the  mouth.  It  varies  in  length  from  6  to  24  inches. 
Much  skill  and  care  are  required  in  the  operation  of  cur- 
ing, which  is  performed  by  gutting  and  boiling  these  sea- 
slugs,  and  spreading  them  out  on  a  perforated  platform 
over  a  wood-flre  (or  sometimes  in  the  sun)  to.  dry.  Sun- 
dried  trepangs  are  in  special  request  in  China  for  making 
soups.  The  fishery  is  carried  on  in  numerous  localities  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  on  the 
shores  of  Australia. 
trepanize  (trep'an-iz),  v.  t,;  pret.  and  pp.  trepan- 
ized,  ppr.  trepanizing.  [<  irepoml  +  -iee.]  To 
trepan. 

Some  have  been  cured  .  .  .  by  trepanizinythe  scull,  or 
drawing  bones  from  it. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Miseries  of  Temporal  Lif  a 


Trephine, 
^.crownorsphericalsaw;  a,  center- 
pin  for  guiding  the  saw  ;  *,  screw  for 
attachment  oithe  shank  to  a  workii^ 
handle. 


trepanner 

trepanneri  (tre-pan'6r),  n.  [<  trepan^  +  -eri.] 
One  who  operates  surgieally  with  the  trepan 
or  trephine. 

trepanner^,  n.    See  trapanner. 

trepanning  (tre-pan'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
trepan\  v.^  1.  The  operation  of  making,  with 
a  trepan,  an  opening  in  the  skull  for  relieving 
the  brain  from  compression  or  irritation. — 2. 
The  method  of  making  trepanned  brushes 
(which  see,  under  trepan^,  v.). 

trepannlng-elevator  (tre-pan'ing-el'f-va-tor), 
K.  In  surg.,  a  lever  for  "raising  the  portion  of 
bone  detached  by  a  trepan  or  trephine. 

trepgett,  n.    Same  as  trebuchet. 

trephine  (tre-fen'  or  tre-fin'),  n.  [< F.  tr^hine; 
appar.  intended  for  "trSpme,  an  arbitrary  dim. 
of  tr^pa/n,  trepan :  see  trepan'^.']  An  improved 
form  of  the  trepan,  consisting  of  a  cyUndrioal 
saw  with  a  handle  placed  transversely,  like 
that  of  a  gimlet,  and  having  a  sharp  steel  point 
called  the  c&nter-pin.  This  pin  may  be  fixed  and 
removed  at  pleaBure,  and  stands  in  the  center  of  the 
circle  formed  by  the  saw,  projecting  a  little  below  its 
edge.  The  center-pin  is 
fixed  in  the  skull,  and 
forms  an  axis  round 
which  the  circular  edge 
of  the  saw  rotates,  and  as 
soon  as  the  teeth  of  the 
saw  have  made  a  circu- 
lar groove  in  which  they 
can  work  steadily  the 
center-pin  is  removed. 
The  saw  is  made  to  cut 
through  the  bone,  not  by 
a  series  of  complete  ro- 
tations such  as  are  made  by  the  trepan,  but  by  rapid  half- 
rotations  alternately  to  the  right  and  left.  The  trephine 
is  used  especially  in  injuries  of  the  head,  and  in  cases, 
chiefly  of  abscess,  resulting  from  injuries,  in  which  the 
removal  of  the  morbid  material  or  of  a  new  growth  is 
necessary.  The  use  of  the  trephine,  which  was  gradually 
being  abandoned,  has  of  late  years  come  into  prominence 
again,  in  consequence  of  the  discoveries  maxle  in  cerebral 
localization. 

trephine  (tre-fen'  or  tre-fin'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and 
pp.  trephined,,  ppr.  trephining.  [<  trephine,  »i.] 
To  operate  upon  with  a  trephine ;  trepan. 

trephme-saw  (tre-f  en'sa),  n.  Broadly,  a  crown- 
saw;  more  specifically,  a  small  crown-saw  used 
by  surgeons  in  treplmiing ;  a  trephine. 

trepid  (trep'id),  a.  [=  Sp.  tr^ido  =  Pg.  It. 
trepido,  <  li.  trepidtts,  agitated,  anxious,  <  tre- 
pere  (found  only  in  3d  pers.  sing,  trepit),  turn, 
=  Gr.  Tpetrew,  turn  (>  ult.  E.  trope,  tropic,  etc.). 
The  negative  intrepid  is  much  more  common.] 
Trembling  from  fear  or  terror ;  quaking :  op- 
posed to  intrepid. 

Look  at  the  poor  little  tr^tid  creature,  panting  and 
helpless  under  the  great  eyes  I 

Thackeray,  Virginians,  Ixx. 

trepidation  (trep-i-da'shon),  n.  [<  OF.  trepi- 
dation,  F.  tr^dation  =  Sp.  trepidamon  =  Pg. 
trepidagdo  =  It.  trepidasione,  <  L.  trepidattoin-), 
alarm,  trembling,  <  trepidare,  hiirry  with  alarm, 
be  agitated  with  fear,  tremble,  <  trepidvs,  agi- 
tated, anxious:  see  trepid."]  1.  Tremulous  agi- 
tation; perturhation;  alarm. 

There  nseth  to  be  more  trepidation  in  court  upon  the 
first  breaking  out  of  trouble  than  were  fit. 

Bacon,  Seditions  and  Troubles  (ed.  1887). 

2.  A  trembling  of  the  limbs,  as  in  paralytic  af- 
fections.— 3.  A  vibratory  motion;  a  vibration. 

It  Cometh  to  pass  in  massive  bodies  that  they  have  cer- 
tain trepidations  and  waverings  before  they  fix  and  settle. 
Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii. 

4.  In  ano.  astron.,  a  libration  of  the  eighth 
sphere,  or  a  motion  which  the  Ptolemaic  sys- 
tem ascribes  to  the  firmament  to  account  for 
certain  phenomena,  especially  precession,  really 
due  to  motions  of  the  axis  of  the  earth. 

That  crystalline  sphere  whose  balance  weighs 
The  trevidatum  talk'd,  and  that  first  moved. 

MUtm,  T.  L.,  lil.  483. 

=S7n.  1.  Tremor,  Emotion,  etc.  (see  affitation),  flutter, 
tremulousness,  discomposure. 

trepidity  (trf-pid'i-ti),  n.  [<  trepid  +  -ity.'] 
The  state  of  being  "trepid ;  toepidation;  timid- 
ity: opposed  to  intrepidity.    [Bare.] 

Treron  (tre'ron),  n.  [Nli.  (VieUlot,  1816),  <  Gr. 
rpfipav,  timorous,  shy,  <  rpuv,  flee  in  fear.]  1. 
An  extensive  genus  of  Old  World  fruit-pigeons ; 
the  green  pigeons,  chiefly  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
The  limits  of  the  genus  vary  much,  as  many  modern  gen- 
era have  been  detached  and  separately  named.  The  tre- 
rons  are  mainly  of  green  plumage  shading  into  lavender 
and  maroon,  and  varied  with  yellow,  orange,  or  scarlet  in 
some  places.  They  are  gregarious  and  arboricole,  and  feed 
mostly  on  soft  fruits.  T.  amboinensis  is  a  characteristic 
species  of  the  genus  in  its  most  restricted  sense.  Also 
called  Vinago.  See  cut  in  next  column. 
2.  [?.  c]  A  pigeon  of  this  genus;  a  vinago. 

Treronidse  (tre-ron'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Treron 
+  -idee.]    The  Treroninse  ranked  as  a  family. 
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Amboyna  Vinago  (,Trero»  atKboituftsis). 

Treroninse  (tre-ro-ni'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (G-.  E. 
Gray,  1840),  <  Treron  +  -inss.]  The  trerons  as 
a  subfamily  of  ColumMdse. 

tresauncet,  n.  [ME.,  also  tresawnce,  tresawne, 
tresawnte,  tresens;  <  OF.  tresance  (ML.  trans- 
cencia,  transcenna),  perhaps  ult.  <  L.  transcen- 
dere,  oUmb  over:  see  tramcend.]  A  passage; 
a  corridor.    Prompt.  Pa/rv.,  p.  502. 

W  a  privee  yard  to  a  kechyn,  w*  a  iresaunee  between 
the  hall  and  the  kechyn.        Jf.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VIL  61. 

tresaylet  (tres'al),  n.  [<  OF.  tresayle  (P.  tri- 
saieul),  <  tres  (<  L.  tres,  tri-),  three,  +  aieul, 
ayle,  etc.,  grandfather:  see  ayli.]  In  law,  an  old 
writ  which  lay  for  a  man  claiming  as  heir  to 
his  grandfather's  grandfather,  to  recover  lands 
of  which  he  had  been  deprived  by  an  abate- 
ment happening  on  the  ancestor's  death. 

tresont,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  treason. 

tresort,  tresouret,  »•  Middle  English  forms  of 
treasure. 

tresoreret,  tresoureret,  «•  Middle  English 
forms  of  treasurer. 

tresouriet,  tresouryt,  n.  Middle  English  forms 
of  treasury. 

trespacet,  «.  »•    An  old  spelling  of  trespass. 

trespass  (tres'pas),  V.  i.  [<  ME.  trespassen,  tres- 
pacen,  <  OF.  trespasser,  pass  over,  depart,  die, 
F.  ir^asser,  die,  =  Pr.  traspassar,  trespassar, 
trapassar  =  Sp.  traspasar  =  Pg.  traspassar,  tres- 
passar  =  It.  trapassare,  <  ML.  transpassare, 
pass  over,  trespass,  <  L.  trans,  over,  +  passare, 
pass :  see  trans-  and  pass,  v.,  and  cf .  transpass.] 
If.  To  pass  beyond  alimit  or  boundary;  hence, 
to  depart  from  life ;  die. 

Bobert  de  Bruse  .  .  .  trespageed  out  of  this  vncertayne 
worlde.  Bemers,  tr.  of  Froissart's  Chron.,  I.  xx. 

2.  To  make  entry  or  passage  without  right  or 
permission;  go  unlawfully  or  unwarrantably; 
encroach  by  bodily  presence :  with  on  or  upon  : 
as,  to  trespass  upon  another's  land  or  premises. 

Go  out  of  the  sanctuary ;  for  thou  hast  trespassed. 

2  Chron.  xxvi.  18. 

3.  To  make  an  improper  inroad  upon  a  person's 
presence  or  rights ;  intrude  aggressively  or  of- 
fensively in  relation  to  something:  with  on  or 
upon. 

Nothing  that  trespasses  upon  the  modesty  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  decency  of  conversation,  can  become  the 
mouth  of  a  wise  and  virtuous  person. 

TiUotson,  Sermons,  ccxiv. 

4.  To  commit  an  aggressive  offense  j  trans- 
gress in  some  active  manner;  offend;  sm:  with 
against:  as,  to  trespass  against  the  laws  of  God 
and  man.    See  trespass,  n. 

A  dere  God,  what  Love  hadde  he  to  us  his  Subjettes, 
whan  he  that  nevere  trespaced  wolde  for  Trespassours 
suffre  Dethe !  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  3. 

If  thy  brother  trespass  against  thee,  rebuke  him. 

Luke  xvii.  3. 

They  .  .  .  trespass  against  all  logiok.  Norris. 

5t.  To  give  offense :  with  to. 

And  if  that  any  neighebore  of  myne  .  .  . 
...  be  so  hardy  tohii  to  trespace. 

Chaucer,  ProL  to  Monk's  Tale,  1.  15. 

=Syn.  2  and  3.  Trespass  upon,  Encroach  upon.  Intrench 
upon,  Trench  uprni,  Infringe  upon.  Intrude  upon,  Trans- 
gress. !ZVe«pa««MjJ07i,thoughflgurative,expresse8generally 
the  idea  common  to  these  words,  that  of  unauthorized,  im- 
proper, or  undesirable  coming  upon  ground  not  one's  own. 
The  order  is  essentially  that  of  strength,  and  there  is  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  presumption  that  the  offense  is 
committed  knowingly.  To  trespass  upon  another's  rights 
is  literally  to  step  or  pass  across  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  his  rights  and  ours.  To  encroach  upon  anything  is 
to  creep  upon  it  to  some  extent,  and  often  miplies  moving 
by  stealth  or  by  imperceptible  degrees  and  occupying  or 
keeping  what  one  thus  takes :  the  ocean  may  thus  be  said 
to  encroach  upon  the  land  by  wearing  it  away.  To  intrench 
upon,  or  latterly  more  often  trench  upon,  is  to  cut  into  as 
a  trench  is  lengthened  or  widened ;  it  does  not  especially 
suggest^  as  does  encroach  upon,  either  slowness  or  stealth. 


tress 

Infringe  or  infringe  upon  means  a  breaking  into ;  hence 
it  is  a  much  stronger  word  than  those  that  precede  it. 
Transgress  is  stronger  and  plainer  still,  meaning  to  walk 
across  the  boundary,  as  of  another's  rights.  Intrude  upon, 
suggests  especially  that  one  is  unwelcome,  and  goes  where 
regard  for  other?  rights,  as  of  privacy,  or  the  sense  of 
shame,  should  forbid  him  to  press  in. 
trespass  (tres'pas),  n.  [<  ME.  trespas,  <  OF. 
trespas,  departure,  F.  tr4pas,  decease,  =  Pr. 
traspas,  trespas  =  Sp.  traspaso  =  Pg.  traspasso, 
trespasso  =  It.  trapasso,  departure,  decease, 
digression,  trespass;  from  the  verb.]  1.  Un- 
lawful or  forbidden  entrance  or  passage ;  offen- 
sive intrusion  of  bodily  presence.  See  3  (6). 
"There  is  neither  knight  or  squire,"  said  the  pinder, .  .  . 
"Dare  make  a  trespass  to  the  town  of  Wakefield." 

JoUy  Pinder  of  Wakefield  (Child's  Ballads,  T.  205). 

2.  -An  aggressive  or  active  offense  against  law 
or  morality ;  the  commission  of  any  wrongful 
or  improper  act ;  an  offense ;  a  sin :  as,  a  tres- 
pass against  propriety. 

You  hath  he  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and 

sins.  Eph.  iL  1. 

Be  plainer  with  me,  let  me  know  my  trespass 

By  its  own  visage.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  i.  2.  266. 

In  1404  .  .  .  Northumberland's  treason  was  condoned 

as  a  (re82»M8  only.  Stuibs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  372. 

3.  In  law,  in  a  general  sense,  any  transgression 
not  amounting  to  felony  or  misprision  of  felony. 
Specifically  —  (a)  An  injury  to  the  person,  property,  or 
rights  of  another,  with  force,  either  actual  or  implied : 
technically  called  trespass  vi  et  armis.  In  this  sense  it  in- 
cludes wrongs  immediately  injurious  even  when  the  force 
is  only  constructive,  as  in  the  enticing  away  of  a  servant. 
(6)  A  wrongful  entry  upon  land  of  another :  specifically 
called  trespass  to  real  property.  Setting  foot  on  another's 
land  without  right  or  license  is  technically  considered  a 
forcible  trespass.  Casting  things  upon  it,  suffering  one's 
cattle  to  go  upon  it,  or  otherwise  interfering  with  its  pos-  ■ 
session  is  equally  so. 

Every  unwarrantable  entry  on  another's  soil  the  law 
entitles  a  trespass  by  breaking  his  close.  .  .  .  For  every 
man's  land  is,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  enclosed  and  set  apart 
from  his  neighbour's.  Blackstone,  Com.,  IIL  xii. 

(c)  An  injury  to  property  by  one  who  has  no  right  what- 
ever to  its  possession  or  use :  technically  called  trespass  to 
property.  In  this  sense  it  equally  implies  force,  but 
relates  to  property  only,  and  contradistinguishes  the 
wrong  from  a  conversion  or  embezzlement  by  a  bailee  or 
other  person  having  already  a  rightful  possession.— 
Action  of  trespass,  an  action  to  recover  damages  for 
trespass. —  Forcible  trespass,  in  criminal  law,  the  offense 
of  committing  trespass  to  personal  property  with  such 
display  of  force  as  to  terrify  or  overawe.  The  similar 
offense  respecting  real  property  is  called  forcible  entry.— 
Trespass  for  mesne  profits.  See  action  of  mesne  profits, 
under  pro^t.— Trespass  on  the  case,  an  action  for  a 
wrong  which  is  not  technically  a  trespass,  because  the 
injury  is  not  in  the  strictest  sense  the  direct  result  of  the 
act,  but  where  the  transgressive  character  oi  the  transac- 
tion appears  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  in  the 
case  of  libel,  malicious  prosecution,  and  the  like. 

In  the  16th  century  a  special  form  of  trespass  on  the 
ease  became,  under  the  name  of  assumpsit,  the  common 
and  normal  method  of  enforcing  contracts  not  made  by 
deed,  and  remained  so  till  the  middle  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. Encye.  Brit.,  X2I1I.  464. 
=Syn.  2  and  3.  Transgresiaion,  Wrong,  etc.  (see  crime), 
breach,  infringement^  infraction,  encroachment. 

trespasser  (tres'pas-fer),  n.  [<  ME.  trespassour, 
trespasoure,<,  OF.*'trespassour,  <  trespasser,  tres- 
pass: see  trespass.]  One  who  trespasses,  or 
commits  a  trespass ;  one  who  invades  another's 
property  or  rights,  or  who  does  a  wrongful  act. 

toespass-ofEenng  (tres'pas-of*er-ing),  II. 
Among  the  ancient  Jews,  a  sacrifice  presented 
in  expiation  for  such  a  sin  or  offense  as  ad- 
mitted of  compensation  or  satisfaction.  The 
ceremonial  is  described  in  Lev.  xiv.  12  -18.  See , 
offering. 

tress^  (tres),  n.  [<  ME.  tresse,  trisse,  <  OF.  tresse, 
tresce,  F.  tresse  =  Pr.  tressa,  tresa  =  Sp.  trenza 
=  Pg.  tranqa  =  It.  treccia,<,  Mli.*trichea,  tricia, 
also  trica,  a  tress,  hair  interwoven,  prob.  <  Gr. 
rpixa,  in  three  parts,  <  rpcZf  (rptr-),  three:  see 
three.]  A  plait,  braid,  look,  or  curl  of  hair; 
any  distinct  portion  of  the  hair  of  the  head, 
especially  when  long;  in  the  plural,  the  hair  of 
the  head,  especially  when  growing  abundantly. 
Hir  yelow  heer  was  broyded  in  a  tresse 
Bihinde  hir  bak,  a  yerde  long,  I  gesse. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  191. 
Behind  her  Neck  her  comely  Tresses  ty'd. 

Prior,  Cloe  Hunting. 

Nazarlte  tresses.  See  Nazarite.— To  braid  St.  Cathe- 
rine's tresses.    See  braidl. 

tressi  (tres),  v.t.     [<  ME.  tressen,  <  OP.  (and  F . ) 

tresser  =  Pr.  tressar  =  Sp.  trenzar  =  Pg.  tran- 

gar  =  It.  trecdare,  plait  in  tresses;  from  the 

noun.]     To  furnish  with  or  form  into  tresses: 

chiefly  in  the  past  participle  used  adjeetively. 

A  brow  of  pearl 

Tressed  with  redolent  ebony, 

In  many  a  dark  delicious  curl. 

Tennyson,  Arabian  Nights. 
Tressed  point.    See  points. 
tress^t,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  trace. 
tress^,  n.    A  dialectal  variant  of  trest^. 


Double  Tressure  Fleury- 
counter-Aeury. 


•tress 

-tress.    A  termination  of  some  feminine  nouns 
See  -ess  (2). 
tressed  (treat),  a.     [ME.  tressed,  y-tressed:   < 
tress^  +  -ed2.]     i.  Having  tresses;  adorned 
with  tresses;  bordered  or  surrounded  by  tresses. 
Ofte  tyme  this  was  hire  manere. 
To  gon  ytreseed  with  hu-e  heres  clere 
Doun  by  hire  ooler,  at  liire  bak  byhynde, 
WMch  with  a  threde  of  gold  she  wolde  bynde. 

Clmtuier,  Troilus,  v.  810. 
3.  Divided  into  tresses  or  locks,  or  consisting 
of  them ;  worn  in  long  tresses. 

"In  habit  maad  with  chastitee  and  shame 
Ye  women  shul  apparaiUe  yow,"  quod  he, 
"And  noght  in  tressed  heer  and  gay  perree." 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  344. 
He,  plongd  in  payne,  his  tressed  looks  dooth  teare. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  April. 

tressel,«.    See  1/restle^. 

tressflUt  (tres'ful),  a.  [<  tress^  +  -ful.']  Hav- 
ing an  abundance  of  tresses;  having  luxuriant 
hair. 

Pharo's  f  aire  daughter  (wonder  of  her  Time) .  .  . 
Was  queintly  dressing  of  her  Tress-Sid  head. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Magnificence. 

tressourt,  n.  [ME.,  also  tresour,  <  OP.  tressour, 
tressoir,  a  net  or  ribbon  for  the  hair,  <  tresse, 
tress:  see  fressi.]  1.  A  net  or  ribbon  for  the 
hair ;  a  head-dress. 

With  a  riche  gold  tresour 
Hir  heed  was  tressed  queyntly. 

Bom.  of  the  Rose,  L  569. 
2.  A  tress;  in  the  plural,  tresses;  hair. 

And  bad  anon  hys  turmentours 
Do  hange  hur  be  hur  tresourys, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  iL  38,  f.  38.    (HalUweU.) 

tressure  (tresh'ur),  n.  [<  heraldic  P.  tressure, 
<  tresser,  weave,  plait: 
see  iressl.]  In  her.,  a 
modification  of  the  orle, 
generally  considered  as 
being  of  half  its  width, 
and  double.  According  to 
some  writers,  the  tressure  is  a 
double  orle — that  is,  two  nar- 
row bands  separated  by  a  space 
about  equal  to  the  width  of 
each  of  them,  and  both  toge- 
ther occupying  the  same  space 
as  an  orle  or  nearly  so.  Also 
called  tract. 

The  Scottish  arms  are  a  lion  with  a  border,  or  tressure, 
adorned  with  flower-de-luces. 

T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  II.  269. 

tressured  (tresh'urd),  a.  [<  tressure  +  -ed^.'] 
Emblazoned  with'a  tressure,  as  an  escutcheon. 
[The  use  of  the  word  in  the  following  quotation  is  erro- 
neous, because  the  fleurs-de-lis  are  not  l^essured,  but  the 
tressure  is  flowered  with  fleurs-de-lis. 

The  tressured  fleur-de-luce  he  claims 

To  wreathe  his  shield.    Scott,  L.  of.  L.  M.,  ir.  8.] 

tressj  (tres'i),  a,  [<  iressi  -I-  -^i.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  tresses ;  also,  having  the  appearance 
of  tresses  or  locks  of  hair. 

The  rock  half  sheltered  from  my  view 
By  pendent  boughs  of  tressy  yew. 

Coleridge,  Lewti.    (Daviea.) 

trest^ti  "•  An  obsolete  form  of  truaf^. 
trest^  (trest),  n.  [Also  Sc.  Iraist,  trast,  also  E. 
dial,  tress;  <  ME.  treste,  a  trestle,  <  OP.  traste  = 
Olt.  trasto;  prob.  =  Bret,  treust  =  W.  traivst,  a 
beam,  trestle,  <  L.  transtrum,  a  beam :  see  iran- 
som,  and  cf.  «re«<tei.]  1.  Abeam. — 2.  A  tres- 
tle.— 3.  A  strong  large  stool.  [Prov.  Eng.  or 
Scotch  in  all  uses.] 
trestle^  (tres'i),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  tressel 
(still  sometimes  used),  trestyll,  threstle;  also 
dial,  trussel;  <  MB.  trestel  (pi.  trestUs),  <  OP. 
trestel,  later  tresteau,  P.  trMeau  =  Bret,  trens- 
tel  =  W.  trestyl  (Celtic  from  L. ;  the  W.  perhaps 
through  E.  ?)  (ML.  trestellus),  <  ML.  *transtil- 
lum,  dim.  of  L.  transtrum,  a,  beam,  cross-bar: 
see  tresfi  and  trmisom.]  1 .  A  frame,  consisting 
of  a  beam  or  bar  fixed  at  each  end  to  a  pair  of 
spreading  legs,  for  use  as  a  support,  a  suigle 
trestle  is  often  used  by  mechanics  to  rest  work  against ; 
two  or  more  trestles  serre  as  a  support  for  a  board  or  other 
object  laid  upon  them  horizontally  for  some  temporary 
purpose.  Early  household  tables  commonly  consisted  of 
boards  laid  upon  movable  trestles,  the  board  in  this  case 
being  the  table  proper ;  and  trestle,  in  the  singular,  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  whole  support  of  a  table  when  the 
parts  are  joined  into  a  framework. 
"The  trestle  that  stands  under  this  Bound  Table,"  she. 

said,  .  .  . 
"It  is  worth  thy  Bound  Table,  thou  worthy  king." 

BaUad  of  Zing  Arthur  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  232). 
He  looks  in  that  deep  ruS  like  a  head  in  a  platter. 
Served  in  by  a  short  cloak  upon  two  trestles. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  iv.  1. 

2.  Saxae  as  puncheon^. — 3.  In  ^er.,  a' low  stool 
Or  bench  used  as  a  bearing:  usually  represent- 
ed with  three  legs. — 4.  In  civil  engin.,  a  frame- 
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work  for  supporting  string-pieces,  as  of  a  rail- 
way, abridge,  or  other  elevated  structure,  com- 
posed of  uprights  with  diagonal  braces,  and 
either  with  or  without  horizontal  timbers  be- 
low the  stringers. — 5.  pi.  The  shores  or  props 
of  a  ship  under  construction. 

Then  they  launched  her  from  the  tressels, 
In  the  ship-yard  by  the  sea. 
Longfellow,  Wayside  Inn,  Musician's  Tale,  xiii. 
6.  Same  as  trestletree. — 7.  In  leather-marmf., 
the  sloping  plank  on  which  skins  are  laid  while 
being  curried. 
A  high  trussel  is  frequently  used,  across  which  the  lea^ 
if^  15  thrown,  after  undergoing  any  of  the  processes, 
while  the  currier  subjects  other  pieces  to  the  same  opera- 
Mon.  ure.  Diet,  III.  93. 

trestle^t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  threshold. 
Florio. 

trestle-board  (tres'l-bord),  n.  A  movable  ta- 
ble-top for  use  in  connection  with  trestles,  mak- 
ing a  large  table  when  required. 

trestle-bridge  (tres'1-brij),  n.  Abridge  in  which 
the  bed  is  supported  upon  framed  sections  or 
trestles.    See  tresUework. 

trestle-tablet  (tres'l-ta"bl),  n.  A  movable 
table  made  of  boards  laid  on  trestles,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  dormant  table  which  super- 
seded it. 

trestletree  (tres'1-tre),  n.  Naut.,  one  of  two 
strong  bars  of  timber  fixed  horizontally  fore- 
and-aft,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  lower 
masthead,  to  support  the  frame  of  the  top  and 
the  topmast,  and  on  the  topmast-head  in  the 
same  way  to  support  the  crosstrees  and  the 
topgallantmast.    See  cut  under  hibb. 

trestlework  (tres'l-w6rk),  n.  A  series  of  tres- 
tles and  connected  framing,  supports,  etc. ,  form- 
ing a  viaduct,  as  for  a  railway.  Trestlework  may 
be  of  either  wood  or  iron.    It  is  much  used  in  railroad- 


Trestlenork. 

I.  Trestle  used  ia  construction  of  bridge  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 

z.  Section  of  iron  trestle  at  Kinzua  viaduct,  Pennsylvania. 

construction  for  viaducts  and  in  the  construction  of 
bridges,  and  is  often  employed  in  hydraulic  engineering 
for  supporting  trunks  or  sluices  for  conducting  water 
across  gulches,  etc.  The  term  was  originally,  and  is  now 
more  speciflcally,  applied  to  wooden  trestles,  which  it 
generally  denotes  when  used  without  qualification. 

trestling  (tres'ling),  n.  [<  trestle  +  ■4ngi^.']  A 
structure  of  trestles;  trestlework.  New  YorTc 
SemPvoeekly  Tribune,  May  20, 1887. 

tresunt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  treason. 

tret  (tret),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  treat  (in  a  num- 
ber of  old  arithmetics),  trete;  <  OP.  trete  (Norm. 
trett),  P.  trait  =  ^1.  trait,  trag,  trah,  draft,  allow- 
ance for  transportatiouj  =  It.  tratio,  allowance 
for  transportation,  =  Olt.  tratta,  leave  to  trans- 
port merchandise,  It.  draft,  biU:  see  tracfi-, 
trait.']  In  com.,  an  allowance  formerly  made 
to  purchasers  of  certain  kinds  of  goods  on  ac- 
count of  their  being  obliged  to  transport  their 
purchases.  It  consisted  of  an  addition  of  4  pounds  to 
every  100  pounds  of  suttle  weight,  or  weight  after  the  tare 
is  deducted.  It  is  now  so  entirely  discontinued  by  mer- 
chants that  it  is  in  many  modern  books  confounded  with 
a  rebate  or  deduction  from  the  price. 

tretablet,  tretablyt.  Old  spellings  of  treat- 
able, treatably. 

tretet.    An  old  form  of  treat,  treaty,  tret. 

Tretenterata  (tre-ten-te-ra'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(King),  <  Gr.  rpTp-ds,  perforated  (<  Terpacveiv, 
bore),  -1-  Ivrepa,  entrails.]  A  prime  division 
of  braohiopods,  contrasted  with  Clistenterata  : 
same  as  Lyopomata  of  Owen.  Kecent  authors  are 
almost  unanimous  in  dividing  the  brachiopods  into  two 
orders,  but  have  used  different  names  for  each  of  the  two 
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dlvisions :  as,  Lyopomaia  and  Arthropcmata  (Owen,  the 
oldest  and  the  preferabU  terms) ;  Ecardines  and  TesHear- 
dines;  Pleuropygia  and  Apygia;  Inarliculata  and  Articu- 
lata;  besides  the  above. 

tretenterate  (tre-ten'te-rat),  a.  and  n.     [<  NL. 
Tretenterata,  q.  v.]    I.  a.  Having  the  characters 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tretenterata;  not  eUsten- 
terate,  as  a  brachiopod;  aniferous. 
II.  n.  A  brachiopod  of  this  order. 

tretis^t,  a.  [ME.,  also  tretys,  treitys;  <  OP.  tre- 
tis,  treitis,  traitis,  well-made,  neat,  long  and 
slender,  <  traiter,  handle,  manage,  treat:  see 
trait]    Well-proportioned. 

Hire  nose  tretys;  hir  eyen  greye  as  glas. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  0.  T.,  1. 152. 

tretis^t,  tretyst,  n.  Old  spellings  of  treatise. 
Chaucer. 

TretOSterninse  (tre"to-st6r-ni'ne),  ».  pi.  [NL. , 
<  TretosternoH  +  4nse.']  A  subfamily  of  chely- 
droid  tortoises,  represented  by  the  extinct  ge- 
nus Tretostemon,  with  a  plastron  of  moderate 
size  and  an  intergular  shield. 

Tretostemon  (tre-to-st6r'nqn),  n.  [KL.  (Owen, 
1841),  also  Tretosternum,  <  Gfr.  Tfrrjrdi,  perforated 
(<  TETpaivciv,  bore),  +  (rr^pvov, breast-bone.]  1. 
A  genus  of  fossil  chelonians  of  the  Wealden 
and  Purbeck  beds,  referred  to  the  family  Che- 
lydridsB,  and  typical  of  the  subfamily  Tretoster- 
ninse. — 2.  [?.  c]  An  animal  of  this  genus. 

trevat  (trev'at),  ».  [Origin  obscure.]  In 
wea/ving,  a  cutting-instrument  for  severing  the 
pile-threads  of  velvet.    Also  trevette. 

trevedt,  »•    See  trivet. 

trevet  (trev'et),  n.    See  trivet. 

trevette  (tre-vef),  n.    Same  as  trevat. 

trevis,treviss  (trev'is),  n.  [Also  trevise,  trevesse, 
travise,  travesse,  etc.;  idt.  a  reduced  form  of 
traverse,<OF,  travers,  across {traversan, a  cross- 
beam, etc. ;  ef.  Sp.  traves,  a  flank,  al  traves, 
across,  athwart):  see  traverse.]  1.  A  trans- 
verse division,  as  that  which  separates  stalls; 
a  transom ;  a  bar  or  beam. 

Eyt  ouer  thwert  the  chamber  was  there  drawe 
A  treeesse  thin  and  quhite,  all  of  plesance. 

James  I.  of  ScoUamd,  King's  Quair,  iii.  9. 

Beyond  the  treviss  which  formed  one  side  of  the  stall 

stood  a  cow,  who  turned  her  head  and  lowed  when  Jeanie 

came  mto  the  stable.     Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xxvL 

2.  A  stall. 

He  lay  in  the  treviss  wi'  the  mear  (mare],  and  wadna 
come  oot.  Dr.  John  Brown,  Bab  and  his  IViends. 

3.  A  coimter  or  desk  in  a  shop. 
[Scotch  in  all  uses.] 

trewH,  (!■■  and  n.    An  old  spelling  of  true. 

trew^t,  V.  t.    An  obsolete  form  of  trow^. 

trew^t,  n.  [ME.,  <  OP.  treii,  <  L.  tributum,  trib- 
ute, toll:  see  tribute.]  Tribute.  Sir  Ferum- 
Bra«(B.  E.T.  S.),  L  4393. 

trewaget,  «•  [Early  mod.  B.  trudge,  <  ME. 
trewage,  trevage,  truwage,  truage,  <  OP.  treuage, 
truage  (ML.  truagium),  tribute,  subjection,  < 
treii,  tribute :  see  trew^.]  Tribute ;  acknowledg- 
ment of  subjection.  See  the  quotation  under 
repent^,  v.  t.,  1. 

Bomayna  haue  hadde  trewage  of  vs,  and  my  parentes 
haue  hadde  trewage  of  theym. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iiL  642. 

trewandt,  trewantt,  a.  Obsolete  forms  of  tru- 
ant. 

trewe^t,  trewelyt.     Old  spellings  of  true,  truly. 

trewe^t,  v.  t.    An  obsolete  form  of  trow^. 

trewest,  trewist,  n.  Middle  English  forms  of 
truce. 

trewethet,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  truth, 

trews  (troz),  n.  pi.  [<  Ir.  trius  =  Gael,  triubhas : 
see  trouse,  trousers.]  Trousers;  specifically, 
the  kind  of  trousers  worn  by  the  men  of  higher 
rank  among  the  Scottish  Highlanders.  They 
are  made  of  tartan  cloth  of  the  set  or  pattern 
of  the  wearer's  clan. 

But  she  wou'd  hae  the  Highlandman, 
That  wears  the  plaid  and  trews. 

Mzie  Baillie  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  282). 

Trews  or  drawers,  continued  to  form  hose  for  the  lower 
limbs,  with  shoes  or  low  boots,  completed  the  ordinary 
costume  of  the  [Anglo-Saxon]  men.    Mneyc.  Brit. ,  VI.  465. 

trewsman  (troz'man),  n. ;  pi.  trewsmen  (-men). 
[<  treios  +  man.]  A  Highlander  who  wears  the 
trews. 

trewtht,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  truth. 

tr6y  (tra),  n.  [<  ME.  trey,  <  OP.  treis,  P.  trois, 
three,  <  L.  tres,  three :  see  three.]  A  card  or 
die  with  three  spots.    Also  tray. 

tri-.  [=P.  tri-  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  tri-,  <  L.  tri-,  com- 
bining form  of  tres,  neut.  tria,  =  Gr.  rpi-,  com- 
bining form  of  Tpei(,  neut.  rpia,  =  Skt.  tri-  =  E. 
three :  see  three.]  A  prefix  of  Latin  and  Greek 
origin,  meaning  'three.' 
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triable  (Wa-bl),  a.  [Also  tryalle;  <  try  + 
-able.']  1.  Capable  of  being  tried  or  tested; 
suited  for  experiment. — 2.  Subject  to  legal 
trial;  capable  of  being  brought  under  judicial 
prosecution  or  determination. 

He  being  irresponsible,  but  his  Ministers  answerable  for 
bis  acts,  impeachable  by  the  Commons  and  triable  by  the 
Peers.  Brougham. 

Many  Debtors  elsewhere  confln'd  do  by  Habeas  Corpus 
remove  into  this  JPrison,  which  is  the  proper  place  of  Con- 
finement in  all  Cases  trydble  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Court. 
Quoted  in  Ashton's  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne, 

[II.  246. 

triableness  (tri'a-bl-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing triable. 

Triacanthidse  (tri-ar-kan'thi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
i  Triacanthus  + -idsB.]  Afamilyof  scleroderm 
pleetognath  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Xria- 
canthus.  They  have  a  well-developed  first  dorsal  fin  of 
several  spines,  and  ventral  fins  with  large  spines.  They 
inhabit  tropical  (chiefly  the  Indian)  seas. 

Triacanthlnae  (tri'a-kan-thi'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Triacanthus  +  -inse.']  A  subfamily  of  triaoan- 
thoid  fishes,  typified  hy  the  genus  Triacanthus, 
having  incisorial  teeth  in  both  jaws  and  a  long 
narrow  caudal  peduncle. 

Triacanthodes  (tri"a-kan-th6'dez),  n.  [NL. 
(Bleeker,  1858),  <  Triacanthus,  q.  v.,  +  Gr.  eHof,' 
form,  aspect.]  A  genus  of  triaoanthoid  fishes, 
typical  of  the  subfamily  Triacanthodinee. 

Triacanthodinse  (tn-a-kan-thp-di'ne),  n.pl. 
[NL.,  <  Triacanthodes  +  -inse.]  A  subfamily  of 
triaoanthoid  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Tria- 
canthodes, with  conical  teeth  in  both  jaws  and 
an  oblong  caudal  pedimole. 

triacantlioid  (tn-a-kan'thoid),  n.  and  a.  I.  n. 
A  fish  of  the  family  Triacanthidie. 

n.  a.  Of,  or  having  characters  of,  the  Tri- 
aeanthidas. 

TriacailthTls(tri-a-kan'thus),n.  [NL.  (Cuvier), 
<  Gr.  Tpsic  (jpt-),  three,  +  aKavna,  spine:  see 
aeanthu.']    A  genus  of  scleroderm  fishes,  typi- 
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ment  or  radical. — 3.  In  rmisie,  a  chord  of  three 
tones,  including  a  given  tone  with  its  major 
or  minor  third  and  its  perfect,  augmented,  or 
diminished  fifth.  A  triad  is  named  from,  the 
given  tone  or  root:  as,  triad  of  G;  dominant 
triad.  See  chord,  4.  Also  trias. — 4.  In  Welsh 
lit,  a  form  of  composition  characterized  by 
the  arrangement  of  the  contents  in  groups  of 
three.  The  earliest  specimens  of  these  triads  belong  to 
the  twelfth  centuiy.  The  method  was  continued  for  sev- 
eral centuries  in  Wales,  but  was  not  imitated  elsewhere 
except  in  a  few  instances  in  Ireland. 
5.  In  myth.,  an  intimate  association  of  three 
kindred  or  correlated  deities,  sometimes  con- 
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Triacanthus  brevirostris, 

cal  of  the  family  Triacanthidie  and  the  subfam- 
ily Triaea/nfhinie,  and  including  such  species  as 
T.  irevirostris. 

trlace  (tn'a-se),  n.  [<  Gr.  rpe'ig  (jpi-),  three,  + 
aid],  a  point.]  A  trihedral  solid  angle  or  sum- 
mit. 

triacheniiun  <tri-a-ke'ni-um),  n.;  pi.  triache- 
nia  (-a).  [NL.,  <'L.  tres  (tri-),  three,  +  NL. 
achenmm.']  In  hot.,  a  fruit  which  consists  of 
three  achenia.    Also  spelled  triakenium. 

Triacinse  (tri-a-si'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Triads  + 
-jnas.]  A  su'bfamily  of  galeorhinoid  sharks 
with  small  trenchant  teeth  and  spiracles,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Triads.  Also  called  Triaiciaua. 

Triads  (tri'a-sis),  n.  [NL.  fMiiller  and  Henle, 
1841,  as  Triakis),  <  Gr.  rpelQ  (rpt-),  three,  +  adi, 
a  point.]  A  genus  of  galeorhinoid  sharks, 
typical  of  the  subfamily  Triadnse. 

triacleh  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  treacle. 

triacontahedral  (tri-a-kon-ta-he'dral),  a.  [< 
Gt.  TpiaKovra,  thirty  (=  L.  triginta  =  IS.  thirty}, 
+  edpa,  seat,  base,  +  -al.]  1.  Having  thirty 
sides. — 2.  In  crystal.,  bounded  by  thirty 
rhombs. 

trlaconter  (tri'a-kon-t6r),  TO.  [<  Gr.  Tpianov- 
T^PK,  thirty-oared,  <  Tpt&novTa,  thirty,  -I-  "apeiv, 
TOW.]    In  Gr.  antiq.,  a  vessel  of  thirty  oars. 

triact  (tri'akt),  a.  [<  Gr.  rpel;  (rpt-),  three,  -I- 
oKTif,  ray.]  Having  three  rays,  as  a  sponge- 
spieule.    See  cut  under  sponge-spicule. 

triactinal  (tri-ak'ti-nal),  a.  [<  triaetine  +  -al."] 
Having  three  rays,  as  a  sponge-spicule;  tri- 
act. 

triaetine  (tri'ak-tin),  a.  [<  Gr.  rpeZf  (rpi-), 
three,  4-  d/cr/f  (oktiv-),  ray.]  Having  three 
rays,  as  a  sponge-spicule ;  triaet. 

triad  (tri'ad),  n.  [=  F.  triade  =  It.  triads' = 
W.  triad,  <  L.  trias  (triad-),  <  Gr.  rpcdg  (rpiaS-), 
the  number  three,  <  Tpet(  (rpt-),  three:  see 
three.]  1 .  A  union  or  conjunction  of  three ;  a 
group  or  class  of  three,  persons  or  things  closely 
related;  a  trinity. —  2.  In  chem.,  an  element  or 
radical  which  will  combine  with  three  atoms 
of  a  monad  element  or  radical ;  a  trivalent  ele- 


Divine  Triad  of  Thebes:    Amen,  Mut,  and  Khonsu Cavo-rilievo 

sculpture  on  the  facade  of  the  Rameseum. 

sidered  as  having  the  relationship  of  father, 
mother,  and  child,  and  forming  a  characteristic 
conception  in  some  religious  systems,  as  that 
of  ancieiit  Egypt. —  6.  In  morphology,  a  ter- 
tiary unit  of  organization  resulting  from  inte- 
gration of  an  aggregate  of  dyads.  See  dyad,  3. 
—  7.  An  indeterminate,  product  of  three  vec- 
tors— Harmonic  triad,  in  mugie,  a  major  triad.— 
Harmonic  triads,  in  Tnath.    See  Tiamwnic. 

triad-deme  (tri'ad-dem),  to.  a  colony  or  aggre- 
gate of  undifferentiated  triads.  See  dyad- 
deme.    Enoyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  843. 

triadelphous  (tri-a-del'fus),  a.  [<  Gr.  rpug 
(rpi-),  three,  -I-  aSeXpdg,  a  brother.  Cf.  TpiaSeTi.- 
fac,  the  three  sisters.]  In  hot.,  having  the  sta- 
mens more  or  less  eoalesoent  in  three  sets: 
said  of  an  androecium. 

triadic  (tn-ad'ik),  a.  and  to.  [<  Gr.  TpiaSucdc,  < 
rpiig  (rpiad-),  a  triad:  see  triad.]  I.  a.  1.  Of 
or  ;pertaining  to  a  triad ;  constituting  or  con- 
sistmg  of  a  triad  or  trinity. 

A  triad  of  activities  corresponding  to  the  triadie  nature 
of  God.  The  Independent,  June  26, 1862. 

2.  In  chem.,  trivalent;  triatomio. — 3.  In  anc. 
pros. '.  (a)  Comprising  three  different  rhythms 
or  meters :  as,  the  tric^ic  epiploce.  (6)  Consist- 
ing of  pericopes,  or  groups  of  systems,  each  of 
wmch  contains  three  unlike  systems:  as,  a 
triadic  poem. —  4.  In  the  Gr.  Ch.,  addressed  to 
or  in  honor  of  the  Trinity :  as,  a  triadic  canon. 
II.  TO.  A  sum  of  products  of  three  vectors. 

triadist  (tri'ad-ist),  to.  [<  triad  +  -ist.]  A 
composer  of  a  triad  or  triads.    See  triad,  4. 

trisene  (tri'en),  n.  [<  NL.  trisBna,  <  Gr.  rpiaiva, 
a  three -pronged  fish-spear,  a  three-pronged 
fork,  a  trident,  <  rpeig  (rpi-),  three:  see  three.] 
Among  sponge-spicules,  a  cladose  rhabdus 
which  bears  at  one  end  three  secondary  rays  or 
eladi  diverging  at  equal  angles  from  one  an- 
other. Various  modifications  of  the  trieene  have  received 
specific  names.  A  trisene  with  recurved  arms  like  a  grap- 
nel is  an  anatrisene;  with  porrect  arms,  a  protrisene; 
with  arms  at  right  angles  with  the  shaft,  an  orthotrisene  ; 
with  bifurcate  arms,  a'  diehotrieene ;  with  trifurcate,  a 
trichotrisene.  When  the  cladome,  or  set  of  cladi,  arises 
from  the  center  of  the  rhabdome,  a  centrotriiene  results ; 
when  from  both  ends  of  the  rhabdome,  an  arrwhitrimne. 

triage (tri'aj ;  P.pron.tre-azh'), to.  [i'F. triage, 
<  trier,  sort  out,  try:  see  try.]  That  which  is 
culled,  picked,  or  thrown  out;  specifically,  in 
English  use,  the  refuse  of  whole  coffee ;  broken 
coffee-beans  and  chaff. 

The  broken  beans  [of  coffee],  or  triage,  must  also  be 
separated  by  hand  from  the  dust. 

Spon^  Encyc.  JUanuf.,  I.  70S. 

triakisicosahedral  (tri"a-kis-i"k6-sa-he'dral ), 
a.  [<  triakisicosdhedron  +  -al.]  tertaining  or 
related  to  a  triaMsicosahedron. 

triakisidosahedron  (tri"a-kis-i''k6-sa-he '  dron) , 
TO.  [<  Gr.  TpiAnif,  three  times  ^<  rpclg  (rpt-), 
three),  +  eiKoat,  twenty,  +  edpa,  sedt,  base.]  A 
solid  formed  by  erecting  on  each  face  of  a  Pla- 
tonic ieosahedron  a  pyramid  of  such  an  alti- 
tude as  to  make  aU  the  sunimitB  regular.    It  is 
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reciprocally  related  to  the  Archimedean  trun- 
cated dodecahedron.    See  solid,  H.,  2,  fig.  20. 

triakisoctahedral  (tri'^a-kis-ok-ta-he'dral),  a. 
[<  triakisoctahedron  +  -at]  Pertaining  or  close- 
ly related  to  the  triakisoctahedron. 

triakisoctahedron  (tn^a-kis-ok-ta-he'dron),  to. 
[<  Gr.  rpi&KiQ,  three  times"(<  rpug  (jpi-),  three),  + 
'okt6,  eight,  +  e6pa,  seat,  base.]  A  solid  formed 
by  erecting  on  each  face  of  the  regular  octa- 
hedron a  pyramid  of  such  an  altitude  as  to  ren- 
der all  the  summits  regular.  It  is  reciprocally 
related  to  the  Archimedean  truncated  cube. 
See  solid,  H.,  2,  fig.  14. 

triakistetrahedral  (tri*a-kis-tet-ra-he'dral), 
a.  [<  triakistetrahedron  -f'-al.]  Pertaining  or 
closely  related  to  the  triakistetrahedron. 

triakistetrahedron  (tri"a-kis-tet-ra-he'dron), 
TO.  [<  Gr.  Tpidiag,  three  times  ((.rpelg  (r'pi-),  three), 
+  rerpa-  (for  riropa,  rhaapa),  four,  +  eSpa,  seat, 
base.]  A  solid  formed  by  erecting  on  each  face 
of  a  regular  tetrahedron  a  pyramid  of  such  alti- 
tude that  all  the  summits  become  regular.  It 
is  reciprocally  related  to  the  Archimedean  trun- 
cated tetrahedron.    See  solid,  II.,  2,  fig.  12. 

trial  (tri'al),  n.  [Formerly  also  tryal;  <  OF. 
trial,  trial,  <  trier,  try:  see  try.]  1.  The  act  of 
trying  or  making  a  test  of  something ;  a  put- 
ting to  proof  by  examination,  experiment,  use, 
exercise,  or  other  means. 

All  thy  vexations 
Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love,  and  thou 
Hast  strangely  stood  the  teat. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iv,  1.  6. 

2.  The  act  of  trying  or  making  an  effort ;  a 
seeking  to  do  or  effect  something ;  a  determin- 
ing essay  or  attempt. 

Thy  fear,  said  Zephon  bold, 
Will  save  us  trial  what  the  least  can  do 
Single  against  thee.  Miltan,  P.  L.,  iv.  856. 

3.  A  test  of  superiority;  a  contest;  a  compe- 
tition. 

But  let  your  fair  eyes  and  gentle  wishes  go  with  me  to 
my  trial.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  i.  2. 199. 

4.  The  state  of  being  tried;  probation  by  the 
experience  or  suffering  of  something;  subjec- 
tion to  or  endurance  of  affliction.  , 

Others  had  trial  of  cruel  mockings  and  scourgings. 

Heb.  xi.  36. 

That  which  purifies  us  is  trial,  and  trial  is  by  what  is 

contrary.  Milton,  Areopagitica. 

5.  That  which  tries  or  afflicts ;  a  trying  circum- 
stance or  condition ;  a  hardship ;  an  affliction. 

0,  but  he  was  a  conspicuous  trial  in  our  lot — a  source 
of  manifold  woe  to  us  all !    J.T.  Fields,  Underbrush,  p.  69. 

6.  In  law,  the  judicial  investigation  and  de- 
termination of  the  issues  between  parties; 
that  part  of  a  litigation  which  consists  in  the 
examination  by  the  court  of  the  point  in  con- 
troversy, the  hearing  of  the  evidence,  if  any, 
and  the  determination  of  the  controversy,  or 
final  submission  of  the  cause  for  such  deter- 
mination. Whether  the  word  includes  the  prelimi- 
nary steps  of  the  hearing,  such  as  the  impaneling  of  the 
jury,  ana  the  conclusion  reached  or  the  rendering  of  the 
decision,  depends  on  the  connection  in  which  it  is  used. 
"  When  used  of  a  criminal  cause,  trial  commonly  means 
the  proceedings  in  open  court  after  the  pleadings  are  fin- 
ished and  it  is  otherwise  ready,  down  to  and  including  the 
rendition  of  the  verdict.  Not  extending,  on  &e  one  hand, 
to  such  preliminary  steps  as  the  arraignment  and  giving 
in  of  the  pleas,  it  does  not  comprehend,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  hearing  on  appeal."  (Bie?uip.)  The  modes  of  trial  now 
in  use  in  the  United  States  and  England  are — by  a  judge 
with  a  jury,  by  a  judge  without  a  jury,  or  by  a  referee  or 
similar  ofiicer  appointed  tor  the  purpose.  In  England  as- 
sessors or  assistants  sometimes  sit  with  the  judge  or  ref- 
eree.   See  is»ue,  judgment,  jury,  summary,  verdict,  etc. 

7.  Something  upon  or  by  means  of  which  a  test 
is  made ;  an  experimental  sample  or  indicator ; 
a  trial-piece. 

Captaine  Newport  being  dispatched,  with  the  tryals  of 
Pitch,  Taire,  Glasse,  Frankincense,  Sope  ashes. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  I.  200. 
And  who  would  to  Liberty  e*er  prove  disloyal. 
May  his  son  be  a  hangman,  and  he  his  first  trial. 

Bums,  The  Toast. 

Certain  "pyrometrical  beads  "or  Inaig  .  .  .  indicated 

the  temperature  by  their  tint.         JSfneyc.  Brit. ,  XX.  432. 

8.  In  ceram.,  one  of  the  pieces  of  ware  which 
are  used  to  try  the  heat  of  the  kiln  and  the 
progress  of  the  firing  of  its  contents,  in  the  flr- 
mg  of  painted  porcelain  the  trials  are  often  painted  in 
carmine,  a  color  which  responds  delicately  to  the  degree  of 
heat  to  which  it  is  subjected.  The  trials  are  observed 
through  small  openings  closed  with  transparent  talc.— 
General  Court  of  Trials.  See  general.— Sew  trial,  a 
second  or  subsequent  trial  allowed  to  a  party  unsuccessful 
on  the  original  trial,  on  the  ground  of  error  or  injustice. 
—On  or  upon  trial,  on  probation ;  as  an  experiment  in 
order  to  more  lasting  arrangements. 

If  my  husband  had  been  alive  when  you'd  come  to 
preach  upon  trial,  he'd  have  been  as  good  a  judge  of  your 
gifts  as  Mr.  Nuttwood.  George  Miot,  Felix  Holt,  iv. 
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Rule  of  trial  and  errors  the  rale  ol  false.  SeepoHtion,  7. 
—State  tnalB.the  name  given  to  several  collections  ol  re- 
ports ol  public  prosecutions,  especiaUy  lor  offenses  against 
government  and  public  peace  and  order.— To  put  totrial 
or  9n  trial,  (a)  To  bring  belore  a  court  and  jury  tor  ex- 
amination and  decision.  (6)  To  bring  to  a  test ;  try  —Trial 
at  bar,  trial  at  nisi  prius,  trial  by  battle.  See  bca-i 
mm  pnus,  6att?ei.— Trial  balance,  in  dotiMe-entry  boolc- 
keeping,  a  method  ol  testing  the  correctness  ol  the  posting 
ol  the  ledger  (1)  as  regards  the  sums  posted,  and  (2)  as  re- 
gards the  Bide  to  which  they  are  posted.  This  is  effected 
by  summing  the  debit  and  credit  balances  respectively 
ol  the  personal  accounts,  and  then  adding  to  the  credit 
side  ol  this  summation  the  difference  between  the  two 
sides  ol  a  similar  summation  ol  the  merchandise  accounts 
Should  the  two  sides  ol  this  final  summation  exactly  bal- 
ance each  other,  the  presumption  is  that  the  ledger  has 
been  correctly  posted  as  regards  the  particulars  already 
mentioned,  but  not  as  regards  the  individual  items  being 
posted  to  the  right  account— Trial  by  certificate,  an 
old  mode  ol  determining  a  cause  according  to  the  written 
declaration  ol  some  person,  usually  a  public  officer,  who 
was  deemed  best  inlormed  on  the  point,  and  whose  certifi- 
cate was  accordingly  treated  as  finid.— Trial  by  ordeaL 
See  ordeal,  1.— Trial  by  proTlso,  by  record,  by  tan- 

f  bin,  etc.  Seeproi-iso,  etc.- TrialJudge,Jury,1ustlce. 
ee  judge,  etc.—  Trial  of  the  pyx.  See  pyx.  (See  also 
<mming-tHcd,fiad-trial).=Sm.l.Tridl,Tei!t,-ffcoot.  Trial 
is  the  more  general ;  test  is  the  stronger.  Teel  more  often 
than  trial  represents  that  which  is  final  and  decisive :  as, 
the  guns,  alter  a  severe  public  test,  were  accepted. — 2.  At- 
tempt, endeavor,  effort,  essay,  exertion 5.  Trouble,  al- 

fliotion,  distress,  tribulation.— 7,  Touchstone,  ordeal. 

trialate  (tri-a'lat),  a.  [<  L.  tres  (M-),  three, 
+  alatus,  winged :  see  alate^.'}  In  tot.,  three- 
winged;  having  three  wings. 

trial-case  (tri'al-kas),  m.    Same  as  trial-sight. 

trial-day  (tri'al-da),  n.    The  day  of  trial. 

Brought  against  me  at  my  trial-day. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  TI.,  lit  1. 114. 

trial-fire  (tri'al-fir),  n.  A  fire  for  trying  or 
proving;  an  ordeal-flre. 

With  trial-Jire  touch  me  his  finger-end. 

Skak.,  M.  W.  ol  W.,  V.  5.  88. 

trial-glasses  (tri'al-glas'ez),  n.  pi.  A  gradu- 
ated set  of  concave  and  convex  lenses  and 
prisms  used  for  testing  the  vision. 

trial-ground  (tn'al-groimd),  ».  A  locality  for 
the  trying  or  testing  of  anything. 

The  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  formed  the  greatest  trial-ground 
ever  brought  to  the  attention  of  inventors  and  makers  of 
either  rock-drills  or  air-compressors,     Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  323. 

trial-heat  (tri'al-het),  n.  In  racing,  a  prelim- 
inary trial  of  speed  between  competitors. 

trialism  (tri'a-lizm),  n.  [<  *trial^  (see  triality) 
+  -ism.']  The  doctrine  that  man  consists  of 
hody,  soul,  and  spirit,  or  other  three  essentially 
different  modes  of  substance. 

triality  (tri-al'i-ti),  n.  [<  *trial^  (<  L.  tri-,  three, 
+  -al)  +  -4^.]"  A  union  or  junction  of  three ; 
threeness :  a  word  invented  after  the  model  of 
duality.     [Rare.] 

There  may  be  found  very  many  dispensations  ot  triality 
of  benefices.  B.  Wharton. 

trial-jar  (tri'al-jar),  n.  A  tall  glass  vessel  for 
holding  liqui&s  to  be  tested  by  a  hydrometer, 
or  a  jar  in  which  mixed  liquids  are  allowed  to 
stand  that  they  may  separate  by  gravity. 

trialogne  (tri'a-log),  n.  [<  ML.  trialogus,  a 
colloquy  of  three  persons :  a  blundering  forma- 
tion, based  on  the  erroneous  notion  that  dia- 
logue (L.  dialogic)  means  '  a  discourse  between 
two'  (as  if  <  Gr.  Sio,  two,  +  ?i6yog,  discourse), 
and  Intended  to  represent  a  compound  of  Gr. 
Tpeig  (Tpi-),  three,  +  ?i6yog,  discourse  (cf.  trilo- 
gy).'] Discourse  by  three  speakers;  a  ooUoquy 
of  three  persons.  Wood,  Athenee  Oxon.,  I.  24. 
[Rare.] 

trial-piece  (tn'al-pes),  n.  1.  A  specimen  of 
any  aggregate ;  a  sample  taken  from  a  mass,  or 
one  of  the  first  productions  of  some  process, 
by  which  to  determine  the  quality  or  character 
of  the  rest. 

Thomas  Simon  most  humbly  prays  your  Majesty  to  com- 
pare this  his  tryall-piece  with  the  Dutch. 

Inteription  on  Siman't  Petition  Crown,  1663. 

S.  A  production  from  which  to  determine  the 
capacity  or  ability  of  the  producer. 
trial-plate  (tri'al-plat),  n.    In  coinage,  a  plate 
of  gold  or  silver  of  the  fineness  to  which  all 
coins  are  to  be  conformed. 

The  coins  selected  for  trial  are  compared  with  pieces 
cut  from  trial  plates  of  standard  fineness. 

Encyc.  Brit,  XVI.  484. 

trial-proof  (tri'al-pref ),  n.  In  engraving,  an  im- 
pression taken  while  an  engraved  or  etched 
Slate  is  in  progrfess  of  making,  to  test  the  con- 
ition  of  the  work. 
trial-sight  (tn'al-sit),  n.    A  case  of  lenses  used 
by  an  oculist  to  test  the  sight  of  his  patients. 
M.  H.  Knight 

trial-square  (tri'al-skwStr),  n.    A  carpenters' 
square. 
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trial-trip  (tri'al-trip),  n.  An  experimental  trip ; 
espeoiafly,  a  trip  made  by  a  new  vessel  to  test 
her  sailing  qualities,  rate  of  speed,  the  work- 
ing of  her  machinery,  etc. 

trianf  (tri'an),  a.  Same  as  <rt»e3.— intrian  as- 
pect.   See  aipect  and  three-quartered. 

triander  (tri-an'd6r),  n.  [<  Gr.  rpelc  (t/m-), three, 
+  av^p  {avSp-),  a  male  (in  mod.  bot.  a  stamen).] 
A  monoclinous  or  hermaphrodite  plant  having 
three  distinct  and  equal  stamens. 

Triandria(tri-an'dri-a),  m.jjj.  [NL.:  see*ria«- 
<Ur.]  The  third  class  of  plants  in  the  sexual 
system  of  Linnseus.  it  comprises  those  plants  which 
have  hermaphrodite  fiowers  with  three  distinct  and  equal 
stamens,  as  the  crocus,  the  valerian,  and  almost  all  the 
grasses.  It  comprehends  three  orders,  Momogyida,  Di- 
gynia,  and  Trigynia.  Triandria  is  also  the  name  of  sev- 
eral orders  in  other  classes  of  the  Linnean  system,  the 
plants  of  which  orders  have  three  stamens. 

triandrian  (tn-an'dri-an),  a.  [<  Triandria  + 
-an.]  Belonging  to  the  Linnean  class  Triandria. 

triandrous  (tri-an'drus),  a.  [<  Triandma  + 
-ous.]  1.  Having  three  stamens:  as,  a  trian- 
droMS  flower. — 2.  Same  as  inajidnam. 

triangle  (tri'ang-gl),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  try  angle;  <  OF.  (and  P.)  triangle  =  Vt.  tri- 
angle =  Sp.  tridngulo  =  Pg.  triangulo  =  It.  tri- 
angolo,  three-cornered,  as  a  noun  a  triangle,  < 
L.  triangulMS,  three-cornered,  having  three  an- 
gles, neut.  triangulmm,  a  triangle,  <  tres  (tri-), 
three,  +  angulus,  angle:  see  angle^.]  I,  a. 
Three-cornered;  three-angled;  triangular. 

No  Artificer  but  can  tell  which  things  are  triangle,  which 
round,  which  square.  Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  158. 

I  sent  to  my  house,  by  my  Lord's  order,  his  shipp  and 
triangle  virginall.  Pepyg,  Diary,  1. 195. 

Trianfle-counter-triangle,  in  lier.,  divided  into  trian- 
gles which  cori'espond  to  one  another,  base  to  base,  and 
are  two  alternating  tinctures ;  the  same  as  barry  iejidy 
lozengy  counterclianged,  or  ba/rry  bendy  dexter  and  sinister 
comVterehan^ed,  the  two  tinctures  being  always  mentioned. 
_  II.  »i.  1.  In  geom.,  a  figure  composed  of  three 
lines  which  meet  two  by  two  in  three  points, 
called  the  vertices  of  the  triangle ;  especially,  a 
rectilinear  figure  of  this  description.  The  lines 
measured  in  the  shortest  way  from  vertex  to  vertex  are 
called  the  sidee  of  the  triangle.  The  angles  between  the 
sides  at  the  vertices  measured  so  that  each  subtends  a 
side  are  called  the  angles  ol  the  triangle. 
3.  Any  three-cornered  or  three-sided  figure, 
body,  or  arrangement ;  anything  having  a  tri- 
angular form  or  bounding  a  three-sided  space. 

Triangle  —  space  between  the  Lines  ol  Head,  Life,  and 
Fate,  or  Health.    E.  St.  Hid,  Grammar  of  Palmistry,  vii. 

The  older  "vowel  triangles"  from  which  the  trigram  is 
adopted.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  385. 

3.  A  musical  instrument  of  percussion,  made 
of  a  rod  of  polished  steel  bent  into  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  and  open  at  one  of  its  angles,  it 
is  sounded  by  being  struck  with  a  small  steel  rod.  It  is 
frequently  used  in  modern  orchestral  music  lor  brilliant 
and  sparkling  effects. 

4.  [cap.]  In  astron,  same  as  Triangulum. —  5. 
Mccles.,  a  symbol  of  the  Trinity.  The  equilateral 
triangle,  as  symbolizing  the  Trinity,  is  ol  Irequent  occur- 
rence, in  various  combinations,  in  Christian  ornament. 
6.  A  chest  made  in  triangular  form  to  hold  a 
priest's  cope.  [Archaic] — 7.  A  three-cornered 
straight-edge,  with  one  right  angle  and  the  other 
angles  more  or  less  acute,  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  T-square  for  drawing  parallel,  perpen- 
dicular, or  diagonal  lines. — 8.  A  kind  of  gin  for 
raising  heavy  weights,  formed  by  three  spars 
joined  at  top.  See  gin^,  2  (c). — 9.  Milit.,  for- 
merly, in  the  British  army,  a  sort  of  frame 
formed  of  three  halberds  stuck  in  the  ground 
and  united  at  the  top,  to  which  soldiers  were 
bound  to  be  flogged:  generally  in  the  plural. — 
10.  In  eeram.,  a  form  of  the  stilt  consisting  of 
three  metal  pins  held  together  in  the  form  of 
a  triangle.  See  stilt,  5.— ,11.  One  of  certain 
tortricid  moths :  an  English  collectors'  name. 
Tortrix  rufana  is  the  red  triangle.  Samouelle. 
— 12.  In  entom.,  a  large  three-sided  cell  found 
in  the  wings  of  many  dragon-flies,  it  lies  near 
the  middle  ofthe  basal  hall  ol  the  wing,  and  its  Ibrm  and 
relations  to  the  other  cells,  both  ol  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior wings,  are  ol  much  value  in  classification.  It  is  ol- 
ten  called  the  discmdal  triangle,  to  distinguish  It  from  the 
internal  triangle,  which  adjoins  it  on  the  inner  side,  and 
the  anal  triangle,  which  lies  close  to  the  anal  border  of  the 
wing.— Altitude  Of  a  triangle,  the  perpendicular  dis- 
tance ol  any  vertex  to  the  opposite  side  considered  as  the 
base.- Annex  triangle,  one  ol  three  triangles  derived 
Irom  a  primitive  triangle  ABC.  Three  points  L,  M,  N  are 
so  taken  that  the  triangles  LBC,  AMC,  ABN  are  all  per- 
verted equals  ol  ABC ;  then,  taking  A'  at  the  intersection 
ol  BN  and  MC,  B'  at  the  intersection  ol  CL  and  NA,  and 
C  at  the  intersectien  ol  AM  and  LB,  the  triangles  A'BC, 
AB'C,  ABC  are  annex  triangles.— Anterior  triangle  of 
the  neck,  a  triangle  on  the  surface  ol  the  neck  bounded 
by  the  ventral  midline,  the  sternoclidomastoid,  and  the 
lower  margin  ol  the  mandible.  It  is  divided  into  the  sub- 
maxillary and  superior  and  inlerior  carotid  triangles.  See 
cut  under  miMcJei.— Arithmetical  triangle.   See  arm. 
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metical,  and  figuraHie  number  (under  Jigurate).—Chaxac- 
teriBtic  triangle,  a  spherical  triangle  having  two  angles 
ol  90°  and  the  third  an  aliquot  part  ol  180°,  considered  in 
its  relation  to  the  spherical  net  each  lace  of  which  is 
composed  ol  tWo  or  four  such  triangles. — Circular  tri- 
angle, a  plane  figure  formed  by  three  arcs  ol  circles  in- 
tersecting two  by  two  in  three  angles.— Conjugate  tri- 
angle, (a)  A  triangle  whose  sides  are  mean  proportionals 
between  the  three  pairs  ol  opposite  edges  ol  a  tetrahe- 
dron. (6)  See  conjugate  triangles,  under  conjugate.— Covo- 
lar  triangles,  diagonal  triangle.  See  the  adjectives. 
— Digastric  triangle.  Same  as  submaxillary  triangle. 
— Eaulaninilar  triangle,  a  triangle  all  whose  angles  are 
equal :  it  is  also  equilateral.— EOLullateral  triangle,  a 
triangle  all  whose  sides  are  equal :  it  is  also  equiangular. 
-Fundamental  triangle,  the  triangle  which  serves 
to  define  homogeneous  coordinates  in  a  plane.— Har- 
monic triangle,  a  triangular  table  ol  the  reciprocals  ol 
successive  numbers  and  their  successive  differences. — 
Hesaelbacblan  triangle.  See  HesselimcAtan.— Homol- 
ogous triangles,  triangles  placed  projectively,  so  that 
the  lines  through  corresponding  angles  meet  in  a  point, 
and  the  intersections  ol  corresponding  sides  (produced 
when  necessary)  lie  on  a  straight  line.  When  two  trian- 
gles ABC  and  UVW  are  homologous  when  A  is  consid- 
ered as  corresponding  to  U,  B  to  V,  and  C  to  W,  and  also 
when  A  is  considered  as  corresponding  to  V,  B  to  W,  and 
C  to  17,  they  are  said  to  be  doubly  homologous;  and  they 
are  then  homologous  also  when  A  is  considered  as  corre- 
sponding to  W,  B  to  U,  and  C  to  V.— In-and-cdrcum- 
BCribied  triangle,  a  triangle  whose  angles  lie  on  a  given 
curve,  or  curves,  and  whose  sides  are  tangent  to  a  given 
curvq  or  curves.- Inferior  carotid  triangle,  a  triangle 
on  the  surface  of  the  neck  bounded  by  the  median  line, 
the  sternomastoid,  and  the  anterior  belly  of  the  omohy- 
oid. Also  called  the  triangle  of  necessity,  as  the  place  for 
tying  the  carotid,  if  it  cannot  be  tied  in  the  supeilor 
carotid  triangle.  See  cut  under  mttscJei.- Infleaonal 
triangle,  an  imaginary  triangle  upon  whose  sides  lie, 
three  oy  three,  the  nine  points  of  infiexion  of  a  plane 
cubic  curve.— Inft«iclavicular,  internal  triangle.  See 
the  adjectives.— In  triangle,  in  her.,  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle :  said  of  bearings  usually  more  than 
three  in  number.  When  three  in  numbei",  they  are  gener- 
ally blazoned  as  two  and  one ;  when  six  in  number,  they 
are  blazoned  three,  two  and  one;  and  the  term  in  triangle 
is  used  for  a  larger  or  indefinite  number. —  Isosceles 
triangle,  a  triangle  two  of  whose  sides  are  equal:  the 
angles  opposite  those  sides  are  also  equal.— Medial  line 
of  a  triangle,  a  straight  line  joining  a  vertex  to  the  mid- 
point ol  the  opposite  side.— NuU-lfiie  of  a  triangle,  a 
straight  line  the  locus  of  points  the  sum  ol  whose  dis- 
tances from  two  ol  the  sides  ol  a  triangle  is  equal  to  the 
distance  from  the  third  side.  Every  null-line  passes 
through  three  intersections  of  sides  with  bisectors  of  in- 
ternal or  external  angles  of  the  triangle. — Oblique  tri- 
angle, a  triangle  having  no  angle  equal  to  90°. — Occipi- 
tal, ocellax,  Fjrtbagorean,  quadrantal  triangle.  See 
the  adjectives. — Plane  triangle,  (a)  A  triangle  whose 
sides  lie  in  one  plane.  (I)  A  triangle  whose  sides  ai'e 
reotilinear.^Folar  triangle,  a  triangle  each  vertex  ot 
which  is  in  any  sense  a  pme  of  a  side  of  a  primitive  tri- 
angle.—Posterior  triangle  of  the  neck,  a  triangle  on 
the  surface  of  the  neck  bounded  by  the  anterior  border 
of  the  trapezius,  the  sternoclidomastoid,  and  the  clavicle. 
It  is  divided  into  the  suboccipital  and  subclavian  triangles 
by  the  omohyoid.  See  cut  under  musdei. — Rational 
prime  triangle,  a  triangle  whose  sides  are  relatively 
prime  multiples  of  a  linear  unit,  while  its  area  is  com- 
mensurable with  the  square  of  that  unit :  thus,  the  sides 
may  measure  10, 17,  21,  this  giving  the  area  84. — Re- 
markable circle  of  a  triangle,  a  circle  having  a  pecu- 
liar relation  to  any  triangle.  Such  circles  are  particularly^ 
(1)  the  circumscribed  circle;  (2)  the  inscribed  and  the  three 
escribed  circles;  (3)  the  Feuerbach  or  nine-point  circle;  (4) 
the  Brocard  or  seven-point  cvrde;  (5)  the  Tucker  or  triplv- 
cateratio  circle;  (6)  the  sine  triple-amgle  circle  (constructed 
as  follows :  on  the  sides  ot  the  triangle  ABC  take  D  and  D' 
on  BC,  'E  and  K  on  AC,  F  and  F  on  AB  such  that  the  an- 
gle AEF  =  AFB'  =  A,  BED  =  BD'F  =  B.  CDE  =  CE'D'  =  C ; 
then  the  circle  in  question  passes  through  D,  D',  E,  £',  F,  F, 
and  DD' :  BE' :  FF  =  sin  3A :  sin  3B :  sin  3C) ;  (7)  the  Taylor 
or  six-point  circle,  which  passes  through  the  six  leiet  ol  per- 
pendiculars drawn  to  the  sides  from  feet  ol  perpendicu- 
lars on  the  sides  Irom  the  vertices  ot  the  triangle ;  (8) 
the  Spieker  circle,  or  circle  inscribed  in  the  triangle  whose 
vertices  are  the  mid-points  ol  the  sides  ol  the  primitive 
triangl  e.  See  cfrc^e.- Remarkable  point  of  a  triangle, 
a  point  having  unique  metrical  relations  to  the  triangle. 
Tlie  remarkable  points  usually  considered  are— (1)  the 
eentroid,  or  intersection  of  median  lines;  (2)  the  orthoeen- 
ter,  or  intersection  of  perpendiculars  from  the  angles  upon 
the  opposite  sides ;  (3)  the  circumcenter,  or  center  of  the  ' 
circumscribed  circle ;  (4)  the  center  of  the  Feuerbach  circle; 
(S)  the  ineenter,  or  center  of  the  inscribed  circle ;  (6)  the 
radical  center  of  the  escribed  circles;  (7)  the  symmeaian, 
Orebe,  or  Lemwine  point,  the  intersection  of  the  three  lines  " 
each  bisecting  a  side  and  bisecting  a  perpendicular  from 
an  angle  upon  a  side ;  (8)  the  Spieker  point,  or  mid-point 
between  the  circumcenter  and  ineenter ;  (9)  the  Brocard 
points,  two  points  ol  the  Brocard  circle  (which  see,  under 
circle)  (through  the  symmedian  point  S  of  any  triangle 
ABC  lines  are  drawn  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  latter, 
meeting  these  sides  in  D  and  D'  on  BC,  E  and  E'  on  AC, 
F  and  F  on  AB,  so  that  D,  S,  E'  are  collinear,  as  well  as 
E,  S,  F'  and  F,  S,  D';  then  the  three  lines  through  A  paral- 
lel to  FD,  through  B  parallel  to  DE,  and  through  C  parallel 
to  BF  meet  in  one  Brocard  point  P,  while  the  lines  through 
A  parallel  to  D'E',  through  B  parallel  to  E'F,  and  through 
C  parallel  to  FD"  meet  in  the  other  Brocard  point  F) ;  (10) 
the  center  of  the  triplieateraUo  circle;  besides  others.— 
Respectant  in  triangle.  See  respectont.- Scarpa's 
triangle,  a  space  on  the  anterior  and  inner  aspect  ot  the 
thigh  just  below  the  groin,  through  which  the  femoral 
artery  passes.- Self-conjugate  triangle.  See  sei/-co7i- 
jit^ate.— Sibiconjugate  triangle.  See  sCbiconjugate.— 
Spherical  triangle,  a  triangle  formed  on  the  surface  of  a 
sphere  by  the  mutual  intersection  of  three  great  circles. 
Spherical  triangles  are  divided  into  right-arigled,  oblique- 
angled,  equilateral,  isosceles,  etc.,  as  plane  triangles  are.— 
Subcla^an  triangle,  a  triangle  of  the  neck  bounded  by 
the  omohyoid,  sternoclidomastoid,  and  clavicle.- Sub- 
maxillary triangle,  a  triangle  on  the  surface  of  the  neck 
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bounded  above  by  the  lower  margin  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
on  its  other  two  sides  by  the  digastric  muscle.  See  cut 
under  m«scJ«  1.— Suboccipital  tliangle,  a  triangle  on 
the  surface  of  the  neck  bounded  by  the  anterior  border  of 
the  trapezius,  the  stemoclidomastoid,  and  the  omohyoid 
muscle.  See  cut  undermtiscfoi.— Superior  carotid  tri- 
angle, a  triangle  on  the  surface  of  the  neck  bounded 
by  the  stemoclidomastoid,  omohyoid,  and  digastric  mus- 
cles. Also  called  triangle  of  eleetion,  with  reference  to 
tacUities  afforded  for  tying  the  carotid.  See  cut  under 
mMscfei.— Supplemental  triangle,  a  spherical  triangle 
formed  by  joining  the  poles  of  three  great  circles. — 
Surgical  triangle,  a  triangular  space,  area,  or  region 
containing  important  vessels  and  nerves  which  may  re- 
quire to  be  operated  upon :  chiefly  said  of  several  such 
regions  of  the  neck.— Triangle  of  election,  in  mrg., 
same  as  superior  caroUd  triangle.—  Triangle  of  forces, 
a  name  given  to  the  proposition  in  statics  which  asserts 
that,  if  tluee  forces  meeting  at  a  point  in  one  plane  be  in 
equilibrium,  and  if  on  that  plane  any  three  mutually  in- 
tersecting lines  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  directions  of  the 
three  forces,  a  triangle  will  be  formed  the  lengths  of  whose 
sides  will  be  proportional  to  the  magnitudes  of  the  forces. 
—  Triangle  of  Heaselbacll.  See  Hesselbachian  triangle. 
—Triangle  of  necessity,  in  surg.,  the  inferior  carotid 
triangle,  where  the  artery  must  be  tied,  if  there  be  no  room 
for  choice  or  election.— IWangle  of  Petit,  a  triangular 
space  in  the  lateral  wall  of  the  abdomen,  bounded  below 
by  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  laterally  by  the  obliguus  ex- 
ternus  and  latissimus  dorsi  muscles.— Triangle  Of  ref- 
erence. Same  as  fundamental  triangle. — Triangles  in 
cross,  in  her.,  a  bearing  consisting  of  a  number  of  trian- 
gles arranged  in  a  cross,  the  number  being  specified  in  the 
blazon.  Also  called  cross  o/tno?ii?Zes.— Triangles  of  the 
netik,  certain  triangular  spaces  or  areas  on  each  side  of  the 
neck,  bounded  by  several  muscles,  notably  the  stemocli- 
domastoid, omohyoid,  and  digastricus,  and  by  the  collar- 
bone and  lower  jaw-bone,  and  containing  important  ves- 
sels and  nerves  which  may  require  to  be  operated  upon. 
The  sides  of  all  these  triangles  are  the  natural  landmarks 
in  the  topographical  anatomy  of  the  neclc. — ^Triangle  spi- 
der, fi  spider,  as  HypHotes  cavatus,  which  spins  a  triangu- 
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Triang^te  Spidrr  {Hyftiotes  cavatus), 
(Spider  five  times  natural  size,  web  one  third  natural  size.) 

lar  web  in  trees,  which  it  sets  like  a  net,  capable  of  being 
sprung  upon  its  prey  by  letting  go  one  of  the  elastic  threads 
which  the  spider  holds.-  -VerUcal  triangle,  in  entom.,  a 
triangular  space  on  the  vertex,  formed  by  the  eyes  when 
they  meet  in  front,  as  in  many  Biptera. — Vesical  tri- 
angle, the  trigonum  ot  the  bladder. 
triangled  (tn'ang-gld),  a.  '[<  triangle  +  -ed?.'\ 
1 .  Having  three  angles ;  having  the  form  of  a 
triangle;  also,  belonging  to  or  situated  in  a 
triangle. 

The  forme  or  situation  of  this  Cltty  is  like  vnto  a  Tri- 
angle. ...  In  one  ot  these  Vriangled  points  .  .  .  stand- 
eth  the  Pallace  of  the  Qreat  Turke,  called  Seralia. 

W.  liUhgow,  Travels,  iv. 

3.  In  her.,  divided  into  triangles:  noting  the 
field,  and  eqTiivalent  to  iarry  bendy  dexter  and 
sinister,  or  paly  iendy  dexter  and  sinister. 

triangular  (tri-ang'gu-lar),  a.  [=  F.  triangti- 
laire  =  Pr.  triangular  =  Sp.  Pg.  triangular  = 
It.  triangolare,  <  LL.  triangularis,  <  L.  triangu- 
lus,  three-cornered,  triangulum,  a  triangle :  see 
triangle.']  1 .  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  triangle ; 
consisting  of  a  triangle. —  2.  Three-oornered 
and  three-sided;  included  within  three  sides 

.  and  angles :  as,  a  triangular  plot  of  ground ;  a 
triangular  building.  Specifically,  in  iot.  and  zool. :  (a) 
Flat  or  lamellar  and  having  three  sides :  as,  a  triangtilar 
leaf.  (&)  Having  three  lateral  faces  and  edges;  triangular 
in  cross-section ;  triliedral :  as,  a  triar^idar  stem,  seed,  or 
column. 

3.  Hence,  of  or  pertaining  to  three  independent 
things ;  three-sided  as  regards  elements,  inter- 
ests, or  parties:  as,  a  triangu- 
lar treaty. 

The  same  triangular  contest  be- 
tween the  three  Henrys  and  their 
partizans 

MoUey,  Hist.  Netherlands,  II.  135. 

4  In  her.,  represented  as  solid 
and  three-sided:  thus,  a  tri- 
angular pyramid  or  a  triangu- 
lar pyramid  reversed  is  a  point 
or  a  pile  which  is  divided  by 
a  line  indicating  a  projecting 
ed^e,  and  is  treated  as  if  a 
solid    seen    in    perspective. — 

Triangular     compass,    a    compass     Triangular  compass. 
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having  three  legs,  two  opening  In  the  usual  manner,  and 
the  third  turning  round  an  extension  ot  tbe  central  pin 
of  the  other  two,  besides  having  a  motion  on  its  own  cen- 
tral joint.  By  means  of  this  instrument  any  triangle  or 
anjr  three  points  may  be  taken  off  at  once. — Triangular 
coordinates.  See  coordinate.— Triangular  crab,  any 
maioid,  whose  carapace  is  more  or  less  triangular.  See 
Triangulares.— Tiians^llsx  fascia,  a  thin  triangular 
fibrous  band  refiected  upward  and  inward  beneath  the 
spermatic  cord  from  the  attachment  of  Gimbernat's  liga- 
ment on  the  linea  illopectinsea  to  the  linea  alba.  Also 
called  triangular  ligament. —  Triangular  fibrocarti- 
lage,  file,  fret.  See  the  nouns.- Triangular  level,  a 
light  frame  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  A, 
and  having  a  plumb-line  which  deter- 
mines verticality.— Triangular  liga- 
ment, (o)  Same  as  triangular  fascia, 
(b)  A  dense  fibrous  membrane  stretched 
across  the  subpubic  arch  on  the  deep 
surface  of  the  crura  of  the  penis  and  the 
bulb  of  the  urethra.  Also  called  deep 
perineal  or  subpubic  fascia. —  Triangu- 
lar numbers,  the  series  of  figurate  numbers  which  con- 
sists of  the  successive  sums  of  the  terms  of  an  arithmeti- 
cal series  whose  first  term  is  1  and  the  common  difference  1. 
Thus,  1,  8,  6,  10,  15,  21,  28,  etc.,  are  triangular  numbers. 
They  are  so  called  because  the  number  of  points  expressed 
by  any  one  of  them  may  be  arranged  in  the  form  of  an 
equilatei-altriangle.— Triangular  Plexus.  See  plexus. 
—Triangular  pyramid,  a  pyramid  whose  base  is  a  tri- 
angle, its  sides  consisting  of  three  triangles  which  meet 
in  a  point  called  its  vertex. — Triangular  scale.  See 
scales. 

triangulare  (tri-ang-gu-la're),  n. ;  pi.  triangu- 
laria  (-ri-a).  [NL.  (so.  os,  bone),  neut.  of  L. 
triangularis :  see  triangular.]  A  peculiar  bone 
of  the  tarsus  of  some  animals,  as  Cryptoprocta 
ferox:  more  fully  called  triangulare  tarsi.  Bar- 
deleben. 

Triangulares  (tri-ang-gu-la'rez),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  L.  triangularis:  see  triangular.]  A  group 
of  crabs,  the  maioids  or  spider-crabs,  of  more 
or  less  triangular  figure.  See  cuts  under  Oxy- 
rhyneha,  Leptopodims,  and  spider-crab. 

triangularis  (tri-ang-gu-la'ris),  «.;  pi.  trian- 
gulares (-rez).  [NL.  (so.  musculus,  muscle): 
see  triangular.]  In  anat. :  (a)  A  triangular 
muscle  of  the  thorax,  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  front  of  the  chest,  under  the  stemiun  and 
parts  of  several  ribs :  more  fully  called  triangu- 
laris sterni.  Also  sternocostalis.  (6)  The  tri- 
angular muscle  of  the  chin;  the  depressor  an- 
guli  oris :  more  fully  called  triangularis  menti. 
See  cut  under  muscle^. 

triangularity  (tn-ang-gu-lar'i-ti),  n.  [<  tri- 
angular +  -dty.]  The  state  or  condition  of  be- 
ing triangular;  triangular  form. 

triangularly  (tri-ang'gu-lar-li),  adv.  In  a  tri- 
angular manner ;  after  the  form  of  a  triangle. 

triangularyt  (tri-ang'gu-la-ri),  a.  [<  L.  trian- 
gularis, three-cornered:  see  triangular.]  Tri- 
angular. 

Lifting  up  in  the  upper  part  of  the  skull  the  two  trian- 
gutary  bones  called  sincipital. 

Urquhart,  tr.  of  Babelais,  i.  45. 

triangulate  (tri-ang'gu-lat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
triangulated,  ppr.  triangulating.  [<  NL.  *tri- 
angulatus,  pp.  of  *triangulare,  <  L.  tria/ngulus, 
three-cornered,  triangular :  see  triangle.]  1 .  To 
make  three-cornered  or  triangular.    Imp.  Diet. 

—  2.  In  swrv.,  to  divide  into  triangles;  survey 
by  dividing  into  triangles  of  which  the  sides 
and  angles  are  measured. — 3.  To  determine  or 
observe  trigonometrieally;  study  by  means  of 
triangulation :  as,  to  triangulate  the  height  of  a 
moimtain. 

Before  each  shot  flag  signals  were  exchanged  with  ob- 
servers on  shore,  who  trianmHa/ted  the  range. 

Sel.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LTH.  214. 

triangulate  (tri-ang'gu-lat),  a.  [<  NL.  *trian- 
gulatus:  see  the  verb.]  In  zool.,  composed  of 
or  marked  with  triangles.  A  triangulate  bar  is  gen- 
erally formed  of  triangles  with  their  bases  together,  so 
that  the  angles  touch  and  sometimes  coalesce ;  it  is  a  form 
of  ornamentation  common  on  the  wings  of  Lepidoptera. 

triangnlately  (tri-ang'gfi-lat-li),  «id».  Tnzodl., 
so  as  to  f oi-m  triangles :  as,  a  margin  or  surface 
marked  triangulately  with  black — that  is,  hav- 
ing triangular  black  marks. 

triangulation  (tri-ang-gu-la'shon),  n.  [=  F. 
triangulation;  as  triangulate  +  -ion.]  1.  A 
making  triangular;   formation  into  triangles. 

—  2.  The  operation  and  immediate  result  of 
measuring  (ordinarily  with  a  theodolite)  the 
angles  of  a  network  of  triangles  laid  out  on 
the  earth's  surface  by  marking  their  vertices. 
The  triangulation  usually  proceeds  from  a  base-line,  the 
measurement  of  which  is  necessary,  though  no  part  of  the 
triangulation  proper.  The  geographical  positions  of  the 
extremities  of  this  base  having  been  ascertained,  and  the 
triangulation,  or  operation  of  measuring  the  angles,  hav- 
ing been  completed,  by  trigonometrical  calculations  called 
the  redwMan  of  the  triangulation  (commonly  involving  a 
process  of  distributing  the  errors  by  least  squares,  called 
the  adjustment  of  the  triangulation)  the  geographical  posi- 
tions of  all  the  other  vertices  aie  calculated,  assuming  the 
figure  of  the  earth  to  be  known.    By  the  combination  of 
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the  triangulations  of  different  countries  the  flgure  of  the 
earth  is  ascertained.    See  cut  under  base-line. 

triangulator  (tri-ang'gu-la-tgr),  n.  [<  triangu- 
late +  -ori.]  One  who  performs  the  work  of 
triangulation  in  a  trigonometrical  survey. 

trianguloid  (tri-ang'gu-loid),  a.     [<  L.  triangu- 
lum, a  triangle,  +  Gr.  cUoc,  form.]    Somewhat 
triangtilar  in  shape. 
A  trianguloid  space.  H.  Spencer.    (Imp.  Diet.) 

Triangulum  (tri-ang'gu-lum),  n.  [L. :  see  tri- 
angleT]  An  ancient  northern  constellation  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  delta  (A).    It  has  one  star 

of  the  third  magnitude Triangulum  Australe 

(the  Southern  Triangle),  a  southern  constellation,  added 
by  Petrus  Iheodori  in  the  fifteenth  century,  south  of  Ara. 
It  contains  one  star  of  the  second  and  two  of  the  third 
magnitude. — Triangulum  Minus  (the  Lesser  Triangle), 
a  constellation  introduced  by  Hevelius  in  1690,  immedi- 
ately south  of  Triangulum.    It  is  no  longer  in  use. 

triantelope,  triantulope  (tri-an'te-lop,  -tit- 
lop),  n.  [A  corruption  of  tarantula,  simulating 
antelope.]    A  tarantula.     [Australia.] 

Tarantulas,  or  large  spiders  (as  the  bushmen  call  them, 
triantulopes),  .  .  .  come  crawling  down  the  sides  of  the 
tent  in  wet  weather. 

Bush  Wanderings  of  a  Ifaturalist,  p.  208. 

Triantliema(tri-an-the'ma),m.  [NL.  (Linnseus, 
1753),  <  Gr.  rpelg  (rpi-),  three,  +  hvdijim,  a  flower- 
ing, <  avdetv,  flower,  <  avBog,  a  flower.]  A  genus 
of  plants,  of  the  order  Mcoidese  and  tribe  Aizo- 
idesB.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  related  genus  Seauvium 
by  its  stipulate  leaves,  and  ovajy  with  one  or  two  cells. 
There  are  12  species,  scattered  through  warm  parts  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia,  with  one  American  species,  T. 
mtmogynum,  native  from  Cuba  to  Venezuela  and  the  Gala- 
pagos Islands.  They  are  usually  diffuse  prostrate  herbs, 
with  opposite  unequal,  entire  leaves,  and  two-bracted 
flowers  without  petals,  but  with  the  five  calyx-lobes  col- 
ored within.  T.  monogynum  is  known  in  Jamaica  as  horse- 
purslane, 

trianthOUS  (tri-an'thus),  a.  [<  Gr.  tdeIc  (rpi-), 
three,  +  awog,  a  flower.]  In  bot.,  three-flow- 
ered. 

triantulope,  n.    See  triantelope. 

triapsal  (tri-ap'sal),  a,  [<  L.  tres  (tri-),  three, 
+  apsis,  apse,  +"-al.]    Same  as  triapsidal. 

There  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  one  triapsal  church,  that 
of  St.  Croix  at  Mont  Majour  near  Aries. 

.7^.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  462. 

triapsidal  (tri-ap'si-dal),  a.  [<  L.  tres  (tri-), 
three,  +  apsis  (apsid-)',  apse,  +  -al.]  Having 
three  apses;  subdividedinto  three  apses;  char- 
acterized by  a  triple  arrangement  of  the  apse, 
as  most  Greek  churches. 
The  arrangement  of  the  triapsidal  basilica  is  perfect. 
E.  A.  Freema-n,  Venice,  p.  131. 

triarch  (tri'ark),  a.  [<  Gr.  Tpiap%og,  having 
three  rulers,  fig.  having  three  branches,  as  a 
horn,  <  Tpelg  (rpi-),  three,  +  dpx6g,  ruler.]  In 
hot,  noting  radial  fibrovascular  bundles  hav- 
ing three  rays.    BasUn. 

triarchie  (tn-ar'che),  a.  [Heraldic  F.,  as  tri- 
+  arch  +  -eel.]  in  ^er.,  treble-arched ;  having 
three  arches :  noting  a  bridge  or  the  like. 

triarchy  (tri'ar-M),  n. ;  pi.  t)-iarchies  (-kiz).  [< 
Gr.  rpiapxla,  government  by  three,  a  triumvir- 
ate, <  TpeiQ  (rpi-),  three,  +  apxetv,  rule.]  Bule 
by  three  persons ;  a  three-headed  government. 
She  [the  rational  soul]  issueth  forth  her  commands,  and, 
dividing  her  empire  into  a  triarchy,  she  governs  by  three 
viceroys,  the  three  faculties. 

Bomell,  Parly  of  Beasts,  p.  143.    (Davies.) 

triarian  (tri-a'ri-an),  a.  [<  L.  triarii,  soldiers 
of  the  third  rank  or  class  (<  tres,  tri-,  three),  + 
-an.]  Occupying  the  third  post  or  place  in  an 
array. 

Let  the  brave  Second  and  Triarian  band 
Firm  against  all  impression  stand. 

Cowley,  Kestoration  of  K.  Charles  II. 

triarticulate  (tri-ar-tik'u-lat),  a.  [<  L.  tres 
(tri-),  thiee,  +  articulatus,  jointed:  see  artieu- 
lute.]  In  eool.  and  amat.,  composed  of  three 
joints  or  articles:  as,  a  triarticulate  palpus;  our 
fingers  are  triarticulate.    Also  triarticulated. 

trias  (tri'as),  n.  [NL.,  <  LL.  trios,  <  Gr.  rpiag, 
the  number  three:  see  triad.]  1.  In  music, 
same  as  triad,  3. — 2.  [,cap.]  In  geol,,  same  as 
Triassic. — 3.  [cap.]  In  German  Idst,  a  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  old  German  empire, 
reckoned  as  consisting  of  three  coordinate 
parts  —  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  group  of 
smaller  states. 

Triassic  (tri-as'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  triasigue  = 
Sp.  inrfsico;  a,s  trias  +  -ic.]  In  ^eoJ.,  the  lower 
of  the  three  great  divisions  i5f  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  fossiliferous  rocks  (Triassic,  Jurassic, 
Cretaceous)  which  together  make  up  the  Meso- 
zoic  or  Secondary  series.  The  Triassic  lies  above 
the  Permian,  and  beneath  the  Jurassic.  The  threefold 
subdivision  from  which  the  Ti-iassic  derives  its  name  is 
best  seen  in  central  Europe,  and  especially  in  northern 
Germany,  where  the  bunter-sandstein,  muschelkalk,  and 
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Keuper  (see  those  words)  are  well-marked  features  of  the 
geology.    In  the  Alps,  especially  toward  the  esstern  end 
of  the  range,  the  Tiiaasio  is  developed  to  very  great  thick- 
ness and  in  great  complexity  of  subgroups,  emih  charac- 
terized by  its  own  peculiar  assemblage  of  fossils.     This 
complexity  is  specially  characteristic  of  the  upper  portion 
of  the  series.    In  England  the  line  separating  the  Triassic 
from  the  Permian  is  much  less  distinctly  marked  than  it 
is  on  the  Continent.    What  was  formerly  called  the  "New 
Red  Sandstone  "  is  now  divided,  in  accordance  with  pale- 
ontological  and  not  llthological  characters,  into  Permian 
and  Triassic.    In  the  United  States  the  Triassic  plays  an 
important  part,  but  varies  greatly  in  character  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.    The  sandstones  of  the  Connecticut 
river  valley  and  the  continuation  of  the  same  formation 
to  the  south,  through  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  into 
North  Carolina,  constitute  a  very  marked  feature  of  the 
geology  of  the  Atlantic  belt  of  States,  containing  various 
fossil  plants  resembling  those  found  in  Europe  on  the 
same  horizon,  and  especially  characterized  by  tracks  of 
vertebrates,  while  remains  of  their  bony  skeletons  are  ex- 
tremely rare.   The  Triassic  of  the  Kocky  Mountain  region 
is  also  an  important  formation  (see  Bed  bedSj  under  red^); 
and  that  of  the  western  region  of  the  Great  Basin,  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  of  the  ranges  further  north  near 
the  coast  is  also  extremely  interesting,  resembling  very 
closely  in  the  character  of  its  fossils  the  Triassic  of  the 
eastern  Alps.    The  most  striking  feature  of  the  flora  of  the 
Triassic  is  the  predominance  of  the  cycads,  hence  the 
period  of  deposition  of  this  division  of  the  series  has 
sometimes  been  called  the  "  age  of  cycads."    The  earliest 
remains  of  mammalian  life  are  found  in  the  Triassic,  in 
the  form  of  small  marsupials.  In  the  Alpine  Triassic,  both 
in  the  Alps  and  on  the  western  coast  of  North  America, 
there  is  a  most  remarkable  commingling  of  Paleozoic  and 
Mesozoic  types  of  cephalopods. 
tiiatic  (tri-at'ik),  a.    [<  L.  tres  (_tri-),  three,  + 
-aUc^.']    Forming  three  angles:   only  in  the 
phrase  triatie  stay.    See  stay^. 
triatomic  (tri-a-tom'ik),  a.     [<  Gr.  rpelg  (rpt-), 
three,  +  aro/iov,  atom:  see  atom,  atomic.']    In 
chem. :  (a)  Consisting  of  three  atoms :  applied 
to  the  molecules  of  elements  where  the  atoms 
are  of  the  same  kind:  as,  a  triatomio  element; 
or  to  compounds  where  the  atoms  are  unlike :  as, 
triatomic  molecules.    (6)  Same  as  trivalent.    (c) 
Having  three  hydroxyl  groups  by  which  other 
atoms  or  radicals  may  be  attached  without  al- 
tering the  structure  of  the  rest  of  the  molecule : 
thus,  glycerin  is  called  a  triatomic  alcohol. 
triaxal  (tn-ak'sal),  a.     [<  L.  tres  (in-),  three, 
+  axis,  axis,  +  -al.]    Having  three  axes :  as,  tri- 
axal coordinates. 
triaxial  (trx-ak'si-al),  a.    [<  L.  tres  (tri-),  three, 
+  axis,  axis,  +  -dl.]     Having  three  axes,  as 
some  sponge-spicules. 

Although  they  [spicules]  are  quadriradiate,  they  are 
still  only  triaxiaL  Micros.  Sdenee,  N.  S.,  XXXII.  7. 

triaxon  (tri-ak'son),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  rpeif  (rpi-), 
three,  +  Sf uv,  axis.]  I.  a.  Triaxial,  as  a  sponge- 
spicule;  having  three  axes  diverging  from  a 
common  center,  resulting  from  linear  growth 
from  a  center  in  three  directions  at  an  incli- 
nation of  120°  to  one  another.     See  cut  under 
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tribble  (trib'l),  n,  [Perhaps  a  corruption  of 
cribble,  a  sieve.]  Inpaper-manuf.,  a  large  hori- 
zontal frame  in  the  loft  or  drying-room,  with 


tribromphenol 

It  was  by  taking  a  grant,  not  as  elsewhere  of  land,  but 
of  cattle,  that  the  free  tribemian  became  the  man  or  vas- 
sal of  an  Irish  chief. 

J.  Ri  Green,  Making  of  England,  p.  271. 


sponge-  ^ 

II.  »."  A  regular  figure  of  three  axes  diverg- 
ing from  a  common  center,  as  a  sponge-spieule 
with  three  such  axes.  , 

Triaxonia  (tri-ak-so'ni-a),  ra.i)Z.  [NL.:  see  tri- 
axon.} Triaxon  sponges  as  a  subclass  of  cal- 
careous sponges  with  simple  canal-system  and 
triaxon  spicules. 
triaxonian  (tri-ak-s6'ni-an),  a.  Same  as  tri- 
axon. 
A  triaxonian  star  with  Ave  or  six  rays, 

Amer.  Nat.,  XXI.  938. 

tribal  (tri'bal),  a.  [<  tribe  +  -al.}  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  tribe ;  characteristic  of  a  tribe : 
as,  tribal  organization;  tribal  customs;  a  tribal 
community. 

The  old  tribal  divisions,  which  had  never  been  really  ex- 
tinguished by  Roman  rule,  rose  from  their  hiding-places. 
StiMe,  Const.  Hist.,  §  28. 

2.  In  biol,  of  or  pertaining  to  phyla  or  other 
broad  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom :  as,  tri- 
bal history  (that  is,  phylogeny,  as  distinguished 
from  germ-history  or  ontogeny).  Haeckel. 
tribalism  (tri'bal-izm),  n.  [<  tribal  +  -ism.] 
The  state  of  existing  in  separate  tribes ;  tribal 
relation  or  feeling. 

No  national  life,  much  less  civilisation,  was  possible  un- 
der the  system  of  Celtic  tribtdism,  as  it  existed  at  least  till 
the  time  of  the  Tudors.       Edinburgh  Mev.,  CtXIII.  443. 

The  period  of  the  Judges  was  one  of  entire  tribalism, 
with  little  national  union  and  continuous  relapses  into 
idolatry.  •  The  American,  XVII.  104. 

tribally  (tri'bal-i),  ad/u.  In  a  tribal  manner; 
as  or  with  reference  to  a  tribe. 

It  is  probable  that  Professor  Putnam  is  not  justified  in 
concluding  that  the  people  of  the  two  sections  were  tri- 
bally identical.  Science,  XV.  383. 

tribasic  (tri-ba'sik),  a.    [<  Gr.  rpelc  (rpi-),  three, 
+  ^dmg,  base,  +  -Jc]    In  chem.,  having  tljTee 
hydrogen  atoms  replaceable  by  equivalents  of 
a  base :  noting  some  acids- 
406 


tribp  tribu,  <  L.  Yibus,\  division  of  the  people,  ^e  sent  me  a  list  of  the  "°^»/4^Sf«.^^  ^ 
atnbe,ingeneralthecommonpeople,thepopu-  j._..  i   .    ,,  ,.,  „  .,  ,-.,       ,  .,     ,  ^  \,  -,   ,  ^ 

lace;  traditionally  explained  as  orig.  a  'third  *^W.et  (tnb'let),  ».  [Also  mboulet,  trtbolet, 
part'  of  the  people  (one  of  the  threl  divisions  ^'^^*}  j^  9ww  *7p'  *  -« ^^  ^*'  ^^""-  *°^' 
into  which  tie  Soman  people  were  divided),  P™.^-  <  ^-  *^**«^™»'  S^""-  '■/"/Jo^of,  a  three-pomt- 
and  referred  to  tres  («-!  three  (cf.  dat.  pi.  W-  ^^  mstrument;  a  caltrop :  see  Tnbulus.-]  1.  A 
bus;  Gr.  dial.  rpiTrWf  iovrpcrrk,  a  third  part).  "^^^^^^  ^^'^  ™  *°'g^"g  tubes  nuts,  and  rings, 
Of.  W.  tref,  village;  E.  thorp,  k  village.]  1.  and  for  other  purposes.- 2,  Theman<^elma 
In  Mom.  hist.,  one  of  the  t?ree  patriliai  or-  tSfl?^rt«C'??,^v^i^f>^?^^!^  J-f'^Tfff 
ders,  or  original  political  divisions  of  the  peo-  tnblet-tubes  (tnb  let-tubz),»j.^?.  In  brass-fit- 

pie  of  ancifnt  Rome,  the  Eamnes,  Titles,  and  Sf  ,?*^?it^^"/>f„*°  ^V*?t,?„^^^^ 

Luceres,  representing  respectively,  according  ^^f^'  ^^^^  f  *^^  ^^"^^  thickness  of  metal, 

^•/^  +-..a^i«nW^  tiTr  Jot,„™„+„  T  o+4-.r^oWr^o    o,,^  ^s  the  tubes  of  microscopes,  telescopes,  and 

to  tradition,  the  separate  Latin,  Sabine,  and  ^j^         y    j  instruments. 

^^lZv"^lt2A\Zs!nl'lnLZiZ  Triboloceratid«  (trib"o-lo-se-rat'i-de),  n.  pi. 
SeTdSctive^iamerfrseVe^^^^  [N?^-'.<  ^-  'P}^'''^X  ttoee-pqinted  (see.m6«- 

ries.    Hence  —  2.  Any  one  of  the  similar  divi' 


sions  of  a  race  or  nation  common  in  antiquity, 

whether  of  natural  or  of  political  origin;  as, 

the  tribes  ((jiyTtai)  of  Athens.    Ethnical  tribes  among 

the  ancients  regai'ded  themselves  as  enlarged  families, 

and  generally  bore  the  name  of  some  real  or  supposed 

common  progenitor.    Such  were  the  twelve  tribes  of  the 

Israelites,  the  tribes  of  the  Dorians  and  other  Greek  races,  triTinliiTnineapfTirp 

etc.    The  thirty  (and  afterward  more)  tribes  into  which  WlOOiinuiiebC-eill.e 

the  plebeians  in  and  around  Rome  were  divided,  after  the 

formation  of  the  patrician  tribes,  were  based  on  locality ; 

and  tribes  nearly  corresponding  to  castes  have  in  some 

Instances  been  determined  by  occupation. 


_  +  dpag  {kepar-),  horn,  4-  -idee.]  A  fam- 
ily of  nautiloid  cephalopods,  having  depressed 
whorls,  fluted  or  hollow  abdomen,  the  sides  and 
the  abdomen  ridged  lengthwise  and  the  ridges 
often  spinose,  and  the  sutures  with  ventral,  lat- 
eral, and  dorsal  lobes.  Hyatt,  Proo.  Bost.  Soc. 
Nat.  Hist.,  1883,  p.  293. 

riboluminescence  (trib-o-lu-mi-nes'ens),  n. 
[Irreg.  <  Gr.  rpipeiv,  rub, '+  B.  luminescence.'] 
Prictional  luminosity ;  light  emitted  from  bod- 
ies under  the  excitation  of  rubbing. 


Have  you  collected  them  by  tribes? 

Shdk.,  Cor.,  ill.  3. 11. 


According  to  the  mode  of  excitation  I  distinguish  Photo-, 
Electro-,  Chemi-,  and  Tribo-luminescence. 

Philog.  Mag.,  5th  ser.,  XXVni.  IBl.. 


3.  Specifically,  a  division  of  a  barbarous  race  tribometer  (tri-bom'e-t6r),  n.  [<  Gr.  rpipetv, 
of  people,  usually  distinguishable  in  someway  rub,  -I-  /ierpov,  a  measure.]  An  apparatus,  re- 
from  their  congeners,  united  into  a  community  sembling  a  sled,  for  measuring  the  force  of  f ric- 
under  a  recognized  head  or  chief,  ruling  either    tion  in  rubbing  surfaces. 

independently  or  subordinately.  in  general  the  Tribonyx  (trib'6-niks),  n.  [NL.  (Du  Bus,  1837), 
tribe,  as  it  still  exists  among  the  American  Indians  and  <  (Jj..  rpiSeiv,  rub,  -t-  6wB,  elaw.l  A  remarkable 
many  African  and  Asiatic  races,  is  the  earliest  form  of  po- 
litical organization,  nations  being  ultimately  constituted 
by  their  gradual  amalgamation  and  loss  of  identity  in  the 
progress  of  civilization. 

The  characteristic  of  all  these  races  [Vralian],  when  in 
the  tribal  state,  is  that  the  tribes  themselves,  and  all  sub- 
divisions of  them,  are  conceived  by  the  men  who  compose 
them  as  descended  from  a  single  male  ancestor.  ...  In 
some  cases  the  Tribe  can  hardly  be  otherwise  described 
than  as  the  group  of  men  subject  to  some  one  chieftain. 
Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  pp.  65,  69. 

4.  Any  class  or  body  of  persons  taken  collec- 
tively? any  aggregate  of  individuals  of  a  kind, 
either  as  a  united  body  or  as  distinguished  by- 
some  common  characteristic  or  occupation. 
[Chiefly  coUoq.] 

Folly  and  vice  are  easy  to  describe, 
The  common  subjects  of  our  scribbling  tribe. 
Xoscorrmum,  A  Prologue,  spoken  to  the  Duke  of  York  at 

[Edinburgh. 
And  then  there  flutter'd  in. 
Half-bold,  half-frightened,  with  dilated  eyes, 
A  tribe  of  women,  dress'd  in  many  hues. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 


Tribonyx  ventratts 


5.  A  family  of  cattle  having  a  common  female 


genus  of  Australian  and  Tasmanian  gallinules, 
allied  to  Notornis:  also  called  Brachyptrallus. 
The  leading  species  is  T.  ventralis. 


ancestor.  Tribesof  cattle  are  particular  strains,  taking  triboulet  (trib'<5-let),  n.  Same  as  triblet. 
thefr  names  usually  from  some  particular  cow  appearmg  "f^.;jV-,^-  vV'„  fFormerlv  as  L  tri- 
in  the  pedigrees,  as  the  Princess  or  Duchess  tribes  of  WlDracn^  <tri  oraK),  TO.  Li^^eriy,  as  u.,  m 
shorthorns.  There  is  no  absolute  rule  for  naming  a  tribe,  brachys,  also  tnbrachus ;  =  H .  tnoraque  =  bp. 
but  it  descends  through  the  female  line.  tribraquio  =  Pg.  tribraeo,  <  L.  tribrachys,  <  Gr. 

6.  In  zool.  and  hot.,  a  classificatory  group  of  un-  rpippaxvs,  a  tribrach,  <  rpeig  {rpir),  three,  -I-  Ppa- 
certain  taxonomic  rank,  above  a  genus,  and  usu-  ^ig^sfaort:  seebrief.]  Inane,  pros.,  a,tootaon- 
ally  below  an  order;  loosely,  any  group  or  se-  sisting  of  three  short  times  or  syllables,  two  of 
ries  of  animals :  as,  the  furry,  feathery,  or  finny    -vrhieh  belong  to  the  thesis  and  one  to  the  arsis, 


or  vice  versa,  it  is  accordingly  trisemic  and  diplasic. 
The  tribrach  was  not  used  in  continuous  composition,  but 
as  a  substitute  for  a  trochee  (the  trochaic  tribrach,  .»>.<  |  w 
for  -s  I  w)  or  for  an  iambus  (the  iam  bic  tribrach,  ^  |  >«  w  f or 
^  I  -i).  The  name  trochee  or  choree  (trochsevx,  ehoreus)  was 
given  by  some  ancient  authorities  to  the  tribrach.    Also 

A  trochee 


tribes;  the  cat  tribe.  linnseus  distributed  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom  into  three  tribes,  namely  monocotyledonous, 
dicotyledonous,  and  acotyledonous  plants,  and  these  he 
subdivided  into  gentes  or  nations.  By  other  naturalists 
tribe  has  been  used  for  a  division  of  animals  or  plants  in- 
termediate between  order  and  genus.  In  botany  this  is 
the  current  and  a  very  common  use,  the  tribe  standing 

below  the  suborder  where  that  division  is  present.   Cuvier        Never  take  an  iambus  as  a  Christian  name, 
divided  his  orders  into  families,  and  his  families  into  tribes,  tribrach  will  do  very  well. 

includingunderthelatteroneormoregenera.=SyiI.l-3.  Coleridge,Tab\e-TaIk,  Oct.  8, 1832. 

tribe  ?to-br«.t;Tet.   and  pp.  tribed,   ppr.  tribrach^  (tri'brak),  «.  [<  Gr  rp.^c  (rp<-),  three, 

^s^A£:ih^i^^.^s^.^  S,  a^r:brc^^^Zt-im&kt-^t 

[Eare.]  jvf„„4.  ,„„„,«„  t,=    or  svUables ;  constituting  a  tribrach.    (6)  Per- 

go^'lSU'?nlK^d7dISs^msllfw'^*KS!S    Sg'to  a  Iribrach  or  tifbrachs ;  consiWng  of 
goes  to  ner  irwe,  ^^^  Anthrop.  Inst.,  XVni.  250.     tribrachs. 

;  pi.  tribesmen  (-men),  tribracteate  (tri-brak'te-at),  a.  [<L.  ires_(tri-). 


tribromphenol 

"by  the  action  of  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  on 
bromine-water,  and  possessing  antiseptic  prop- 
erties. 
tribual  (trib'u-al),  a.  [<  L.  tribus,  tribe  (see 
tribe),  +  -oZ.]  "  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tribe ; 
tribal. 

Surely  this  proceedeth  uot  from  any  natural  imperfec- 
tion in  the  parents  (whence  probably  the  Tribuai  lisping 
of  the  Ephraimites  did  arise).     FvMer,  Worthies,  II.  226. 

tribular  (trib'u-iar),  a.  [<  L.  tribuUs,  one  of 
the  same  tribe  as  another,  <  tribus,  tribe:  see 
tribe.']  Of  or  relating  to  a  tribe;  tribal:  as, 
tribular  worship.    Imp.  Diet. 

tribulation  ftrib-fi-la'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  tribu- 
laoion,  tribulacmn',  <  OF. "(and  P.)  tribulaUon  = 
Pr.  trebulatio,  tribolacio  =  Sp.  tribulacion  =  Pg. 
tribulagSo  =  It.  tribulazione,  tribolazione,  <  LL. 
tribulatio{n-),  distress,  trouble,  tribulation,  af- 
fliction, <  tribulare,  oppress,  afliet,  a  fig.  use  of 
L.  tribulare,  press,  prob.  also  thresh  out  grain, 

<  tribulum,  also  tribula,  also  trivolum  (Gr.  rpijio- 
Tioq,  appar.  after  the  L.),  a  sledge  consisting  of 
a  wooden  block  studded  with  sharp  pieces  of 
flint  or  with  iron  teeth,  used  for  threshing  grain, 

<  terere,  pp.  tritus,  rub  (cf.  Gr.  Tpljieiv,  rub, 
thresh) :  see  irite,  <ry.]  1.  A  state  of  afSiction 
or  oppression;  siiflering;  distress. 

That  it  may  please  thee  to  succour,  help,  and  comfort 
all  who  are  in  danger,  necessity,  and  tribidaHon. 

Book  ofCommwn  Prayer,  Litany. 

He  added  that  poor  Will  was  at  present  under  great  trib- 
ulation, for  that  Tom  Touchy  had  taken  the  law  of  him. 
Addison,  Spectator,  No.  269. 

2.  A  cause  or  occasion  of  suffering ;  a  trouble 
or  trial. 

Death  and  bloodshed,  strife  and  sword,  calamities,  fam- 
ine, tritndaMmi,  and  the  scourge,  Ecclus.  xl.  9. 

3.  A  troublesome  or  lawless  person;  also,  such 
persons  collectively;  colloquially,  atrial;  a  ter- 
ror. 

These  are  the  youths  that  thunder  at  a  playhouse,  .  .  . 
that  no  audience,  but  the  tribuiaUan  of  Tower-hill,  or  the 
limbs  of  Limehouse,  their  dear  brothers,  are  able  to  en- 
dure. Shak.,  Hen.  Vin.,  v.  4.  65. 

Tribulus  (trib'ii-lus),  n.  [NL.  (Toumefort, 
1700;  earlier  by  Lobel,  1576),  <  L.  tribulus,  < 
Gr.  Tpi^oTuoi,  a  caltrop,  water-caltrop,  and  prob- 
ably the  land-caltrop,  X.  terrestris,  lit.  three- 
pointed,  equiv.to  TpipeXiiQ,  three-pointed,  <  rpslQ 
{rpi-),  three,  +  (3^/Wf,  a  dart,  <  ^oMxai,  throw.] 
A  genus  of  polypetalous  plants,  of  the  order 
Zygophyllese.  it  is  characterized  by  abruptly  pinnate 
leaves,  a  fruit  of  from  five  to  twelve  indehiscent  carpels, 
and  an  embryo  without  albumen.  About  35  species  have 
been  described,  of  which  15  are  now  considered  distinct, 
natives  of  warm  regions  almost  throughout  the  world. 
They  are  herbs  with  loose  prostrate  branches,  common- 
ly silky,  and  bearing  opposite  stipulate  leaves,  one  of 
each  pair  smaller  than  the  other,  or  sometimes  absent. 
The  yellow  or  white  flowers  are  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the 
stipules.  The  five-angled  flattened  fruit  bears  one  or  more 
spines  or  tubercles  on  each  carpel.  The  species  are  known 
in  general  as  caittrop,  especially,  in  the  West  Indies,?,  inax- 
irmut,  a  single-beaked  American  species  common  also  from 
Texas  and  California  to  Panama.  Two  other  species  oc- 
cur in  Lower  California,  T.  grandiflorux  and  T.  Califomi- 
cus,  the  former  extending  to  New  Mexico,  and  bearing 
yellow  flowers  about  2  inches  broad.  The  European  spe- 
cies, T.  terregtrix,  is  known  as  landrcaltrop.  T.  dsUndes  (see 
cut  under  Btigma\  a  prostrate  perennial  species  with  large 
yellow  flowers,  widely  distributed  along  tropical  shores  of 
India,  Africa,  and  America,  is  known  as  turkey-hlosaom  in 
Jamaica,  where  it  is  common  in  salt-pastures ;  It  also  oc- 
curs in  llorida,  on  Key  West. 

tribunal  (tri-bU'nal),  n.  [=  P.  tribunal  =  Pr. 
tribunate  =  Sp.  !l?g.  tribunal  =  It.  tribwnale,  < 
L.  tribumal,  a  semicircular  or  square  platform 
on  which  the  seats  of  magistrates  were  placed, 
a  judgment-seat,  etc.,  in  general  an  elevation, 
embankment,  <  iribunus,  a  tribune,.magistrate : 
see  tribune^.  Cf.  tri}mne^.'\  1.  The  seat  of  a 
magistrate  or  judge;  the  bench  on  which  a 
judge  and  his  associates  sit  to  administer  jus- 
tice. 

I"  the  market-place,  on  a  tribunal  silver'd, 

Cleopatra  and  himself  in  chairs  of  gold 

Were  publicly  enthroned.    Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iii.  6.  3. 

Hence — 2.  A  court  of  justice. 

Fenwick  .  .  .  eluded  the  justice  of  the  ordinary  tribu- 
nals. Macaiday,  Hist.  Eng.,  xxii. 

3.  Eceles.,iiiie  confessional — Eevolutlonary tri- 
bunal, in  Prench  last.,  an  extraordinary  court  constituted 
in  Paris  by  the  Convention  in  March,  1793,  ostensibly  to 
take  cognizance  of  attempts  against  the  republic,  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  public  securitiy. 
There  was  no  appeal  from  its  decisions ;  many  persons, 
innocent  as  well  as  guilty,  eminent  and  obscure,  high  and 
low,  were  condemned  to  death,  and  their  property  confis- 
cated to  the  state.  It  was  reorganized  after  the  fall  of 
Sobespierre  in  1794,  and  suppressed  in  June,  1795.  There 
were  also  revolutionary  tribunals  in  the  departments. — 
Tribunal  of  Penitentiaries.  See  penUentia/ry,  2  (c). 
tribunal-seat  (tri-bu'nal-set),  n.  Same  as  tri- 
bmwl,  1. 
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That  little  piece  of  work  I  commend  unto  you,  as  a  thing 
whereof  I  doubt  not  to  answer  to  my  comfort  before  the 
trSmnal-seat  of  Jesus  Christ. 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  1853),  II.  196. 

tribunary  (trib'u-na-ri),  a.  [<  tribune^  +  -ary.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to'tribunes. 

tribunate  (trib'u-nat),  n.  [=  'Pftribunat  =  Sp. 
Pg.  tribunado  =  It.  tribunato,  <  L.  tribunatus, 
the  office  and  dignity  of  a  tribune,  <  tribunus, 
a  tribune :  see  tribune^.]    Tribuneship. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  tribUTiate — which,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  opened  all  the  honors  of  the  government  to 
the  plebeians.  Calhoun,  Works,  I.  94. 

The  creation  of  the  tribuTiate  did,  nevertheless,  -trans- 
form the  constitution.  W.  Wilson,  State,  §  164. 

tribune^  (trib'un),  n.  [<  ME.  tribun  (pi.  trib- 
unes), <  OP.  tribun,  P.  tribun  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  tri- 
buno  =  D.  tribuun  =  G.  Sw.  Dan.  tribun,  <  L. 
tribunus,  a  commander,  tribune,  magistrate  (see 
def.),  orig.  the  chief  of  a  tribe,  or  the  represen- 
tative of  a  tribe,  <  tribus,  a  tribe:  see  tribe.] 

1.  In  Bom.  hist.,  originally,  a  magistrate  pre- 
siding over  a  tribe,  or  representing  a  tribe  for 
certain  purposes;  specifically,  a  tribune  of  the 
people  (tribunus plebis),  an  officer  or  magistrate 
chosen  by  the  people,  from  the  time  of  the  se- 
cession (probably  in  494  b.  c),  to  protect  them 
from  the  oppression  of  the  patricians  or  nobles, 
and  to  defend  their  liberties  against  any  at- 
tempts upon  them  by  the  senate  and  consuls. 
Their  persons  were  inviolable,  and  any  one  who  trans- 
gressed in  regard  to  the  respect  due  them  was  outlawed. 
These  magistrates  were  at  first  two,  but  their  number  was 
increased  to  five  and  ultimately  to  ten,  which  last  number 
appears  to  have  remained  unaltered  down  to  the  end  of 
the  empire.  The  tribunes  figured  especially  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  tribes  (comitia  tributa) ;  they  could  inflict 
no  direct  punishment,  but  could  propose  the  imposition 
of  fines,  and  from  their  personal  inviolability  could  afford 
protection  to  any  person.  With  the  advance  of  time, 
they  could  bring  an  offending  patrician  before  the  comi- 
tia, could  sit  in  the  senate,  could  stop  summarily  pro- 
ceedings instituted  before  any  magistrate,  could  propose 
measures  of  state  to  the  comitia  or  the  senate,  and  finally 
could  even  issue  peremptory  edicts  and  suspend  decrees 
of  the  senate.  Their  powers  were  greatly  curtailed  by 
the  emperors.  The  name  tribune  was  also  given  to  any 
one  of  general  officers  of  the  legions  (pibunus  mUitaris), 
and  to  certain  other  officers,  as  the  tribunus  voluptatwm, 
or  superintendent  of  public  amusements,  of  Diocletian 
and  later. 

2.  Hence,  one  who  upholds  or  defends  popu- 
lar rights;  a  champion  of  the  people.  In  this 
sense  the  word  is  used  as  the  name  of  various 
newspapers. 

That  great  tritmne,  Mr.  Bright. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXVL  735. 

tribune^  (trib'iin),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tribuned, 
ppr.  tribuning.  [<  tribune\  n.]  To  regulate  or 
manage  by  the  authority  of  a  tribune.  [Kare.] 
These  Essentialls  must  not  be  Ephorized  or  Tribun£d 
by  one  or  a  few  Mens  discretion,  but  lineally  sanctioned 
by  Supreame  Councels.       If.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  64. 

tribune^  (trib'un),  n.  [<  P.  tribune  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  tribuna,  <  ML.  tnbu/na,  a  late  form,  equiv. 
to  L.  tribunal,  a  platform :  see  tribunal,  and  cf . 
tribune^.]  1.  In  a  Eoman  basilica,  the  raised 
platform  at  one  end  of  the  auditorium,  fre- 
quently in  a  small  addition  of  semicircular 
plan  to  the  main  structure,  which  formed  the 
official  station  of  the  pretor;  the  tribunal; 
hence,  in  Christian  churches  of  basilican  plan, 
the  throne  of  the  bishop  (which  originally  oc- 
cupied the  place  of  the  pretor's  seat),  and  the 
part  of  the  church  containing  it;  hence,  again, 
in  Italian  churches  generally,  any  apse  or  struc- 
ture of  apsidal  form.    See  cut  under  basilica. 

A  nave  of  four  enormous  bays  is  stopped  upon  a  vast  oc- 
tagonal space,  from  which,  at  the  east,  the  north,  and  the 
south,  are  built  out  three  pentagonal  tribunes  or  apses, 
which,  as  seen  from  the  outside,  ^ve  to  the  church 
IDuomo  of  Florence]  the  common  cruciform  shape. 

0.  K  Norton,  Church-building  in  Middle  Ages,  p.  228. 
2.  A  raised  seat  or  stand;  a  platform;  a  dais. 

Mr.  Lyon  was  seated  on  the  school  tribune  or  dais  at  his 
particular  round  table.  George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xxiv. 
Specifically  —  (a)  The  throne  of  a  bishop.    See  det  1. 

He  remained  some  time  before  his  presence  was  ob- 
served, when  the  monks  conducted  him  to  his  tribune. 

Prescott.    (Imp,  Diet.) 

(6)  A  sort  of  pulpit  or  rostrum  where  a  speaker  stands 
to  address  an  assembly,  as  in  the  French  chamber  of 
•deputies. 

Members  (of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies]  do  not 
speak  from  their  seats,  .  .  .  but  from  the  tribune,  which 
is  a  conspicuous  structure  erected  near  the  desks  of  the 
President  and  secretaries— a  box-like  stand,  closely  re- 
sembling those  narrow,  quaintly-fashioned  pulpits  which 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  some  of  the  oldest  of  our  American 
churches.  W.  Wilson,  Cong.  Gov.,  il. 

tribuneship  (trib'un-ship),  n.  [<  tribune^  + 
-ship.']    The  office  of  a  tribune ;  a  tribunate. 

Metellns,  to  strengthen  his  hands,  had  Itood  for  the 
tribuneship;  and,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
aristocracy,  had  been  elected.         Froude,  Csesar,  p.  163. 
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tribunicial,  tribunitial  (trib-u-nish'al),  a.  [< 
L.  tribunieius,  tribunitius,  of  or  belonging  to  a 
tribune,  <  tribunus,  a  tribune :  see  tribune"^.] 
Pertaining  to  or  befitting  a  tribune ;  charac- 
teristic of  a  tribune  or  of  his  power  or  func- 
tions. 

My  lord  Sejanus 
Is  to  receive  this  day  in  open  senate 
The  tribunitial  dignity.    B.  Jormm,  Sejanus,  v  7. 
This  insolent  tribunitM  veto  has  long  encumbered  all 
our  public  aflairs.  B,  Franklin,  Autobiog.,  p.  331. 

tribunician,  tribunitian  (trib-u-nish'an),  a. 
[=  P.  tribunitien  (cf .  It.  tribunizio  =  Sp.  tribu- 
nicio),  <  L.  tribunieius,  tribuniUus,  of  or  belong- 
ing to  a  tribune,  <  tribunus,  a  tribune ;  see  trib- 
une^.]   Same  as  tribunicial. 

The  title  of  the  tribunician  power  connected  the  mon- 
arch with  the  interest  of  the  lower  orders. 

W.  W.  Capes,  The  Early  Empire,  L 

tribunicionst,  tribunitioust  (trib-u-nish'us),  a. 
[<  L.  tribunieius,  tribunitius,  of  or  belonging  to 
a  tribune:  see  tribunieial.]  Same  as  fy-ibuni- 
cial. 

Let  them  not  come  in  multitudes,  or  in  a  tribuniliaux 
manner,  for  that  is  to  clamour  councils,  not  to  inform 
them.  Bacon,  Counsel  (ed.  1887). 

tribus  (tri'bus),  m. ;  pi.  tribus.     [NL. :  see  tribe.] 

In  zool.  and  bot.,  a  tribe  as  a  classificatory 

group, 
tributarily  (trib'u-ta-ri-li),  adv.   In  a  tributary 

manner. 
tributariness  (trib'u-ta-ri-nes),  n.    The  state 

of  being  tributary.   'Bailey,  1727. 
tributary  (trib'u-ta-ri),  a.  and  n.     [<  ME.  trib- 

utarie  =  P.  tributalre  =  Pr.  tributari  =  Sp.  Pg. 

It.  tributario,  <  L.  iributarius,  of  or  belonging 

to  tribute,  paying  tribute,  <  tributum,  tribute : 

see  tribute.]    I,  a.  1.  Paying  tribute;  taxed  or 

assessed  by  tribute. 
This  Mylo  is  one  of  the  Ciclades,  yles  of  Grece,  and 

trybUita}rye  bothe  to  the  Turkes  and  to  Uenyce. 

Sir  S,  Quylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  62. 

The  brave  Geraint,  a  knight  of  Arthur's  court, 

A  trOyutary  prince  of  Devon.         Tennyson,  Geraint. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  tribute;  paid  or  due  as 
tribute. 

Your  trUmbary  drops  belong  to  woe. 
Which  you,  mistaking  offer  up  to  joy. 

Shak.,  K.  and  J.,  ill,  2.  103. 

Yea,  so  greatly  are  we  indebted  to  this  kinsman  of 

death  that  we  owe  the  better  tributary  half  of  our  life  to 

him ;  ...  for  sleep  is  the  golden  chain  that  ties  health 

and  our  bodies  together.    Vekker,  Gull's  Hornbook,  p.  61. 

3.  Bringing  accretions,  supplies,  aid,  or  the 
like;  contributory;  auxiliary;  subsidiary;  spe- 
cifically, of  streams,  afSuent. 

The  imperious  seas  breed  monsters,  for  the  dish 
Poor  tributary  rivers  as  sweet  fish. 

Shak,,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2.  36. 

Conciseness  has  been  already  considered  as  tributary 
to  perspicuity  and  to  precision ;  it  is  more  conducive  to 
energy  than  to  either.       A.  Pfielps,  English  Style,  p.  246. 

II.  n. ;  pi.  tributaries  (-riz).  1.  A  person  or 
a  state  that  pays  tribute;  one  who  or  that 
which  pays  a  stated  sum  to  a  conc[uering  power, 
in  aclmowledgment  of  submission,  or  for  the 
purchase  of  peace,  security,  and  protection. 

They  have  brought  him  to  be  a  tributary  to  them :  viz., 
to  pay  a  certain  rate  of  elephants  per  annum. 

M.  Knox(,Aiber'a  Eng.  Gamer,  I.  434). 
England  was  his  faithful  tributami. 

Sheik.,  Hamlet,  v.  2.  38. 

2.  In  geog.,  an  affluent;  a  river  or  other  body 
of  water  which  contributes  its  stream  to  an- 
other river,  etc. 

A  bayou  emptying  into  the  Ked  river  is  a  tributary  of 

the  Mississippi,  within  the  meaning  of  an  insurance  policy. 

Miller  v.  Insurance  Co.,  12  W.  Va.  116. 

tribute  (trib'ut),  n.  [<  ME.  tribute,  trybute,  trib- 
ut,  trybut,  <  OP.  tribut  (also  vernacularly  treii, 
>  ME.  trew :  see  trewS),  P.  tribut  =  Pr.  trebut, 
trabug,  trabus,  trabut,  traut,  treu  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
tributo,  <  L.  tributum,  tribute,  lit.  '  a  thing  con- 
tributed or  paid,'  neut.  of  tributus,  pp.  of  tribu^ 
ere,  assign,  allot,  grant,  give,  bestow,  etc.,  usu- 
ally derived  <  tribus,  tribe  (taken  as  orig.  a 
part  ?) :  see  tribe.  Hence  attribute,  contribute, 
distribute,  retribute.]  1 .  A  stated  sum  of  money 
or_  other  valuable  consideration  paid  by  one 
prince  or  state  to  another  in  acknowledgment 
of  submission,  or  as  the  price  of  peace,  security, 
and  protection,  or  by  virtue  of  some  treaty. 

And  zit  thei  zelden  Tribute  lor  that  Lond  to  the  Queen 
of  Amazoine,  the  whiche  makethe  hem  to  ben  kept  in 
cloos  f  ulle  diligently,  that  thei  schalle  not  gon  out  on  no 
syde,  but  be  the  Cost  of  hire  Lond. 

MandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  266. 

Their  tributes  and  rents  were  brought  thither  from  all 

.   the  places  of  France  which  yielded  so  great  a  revenue  to 

the  Eomans.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  59. 
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3.  The  state  of  being  liable  for  such  a  pay- 
ment ;  the  obligation  of  contributing. 

TJndre  It  there  is  a  Town  that  hlght  Sobache ;  and  there 
alle  abowte  dwellen  Cristene  men  undre  Trybute. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  104. 
His  [Burke's]  imperial  fancy  has  laid  all  nature  under 
tribiUe,  and  has  collected  riches  from  every  scene  of  the 
creation  and  every  walk  of  art. 

R.  Hall,  Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,  iv. 

3.  Formerly,  that  which  was  paid  by  a  subject 
or  a  tenant  to  a  sovereign  or  lord ;  a  tax;  rental. 

The  distinction  which  we  should  draw  between  trOnite 

and  rent  was  seldom  if  ever  marked  in  early  times.    The 

receiver  of  tribute  was  r^arded  as  the  landlord,  and  he 

who  paid  trUmte  was  regarded  as  a  tenant,  paying  rent. 

D.  W.  Son,  German  Land-Holding,  notes,  p.  243. 

4.  See  the  quotation. 

"In  some  of  the  southern  parts  of  Ireland,"  said  Grat- 
tan,  in  one  of  the  tithe  debates,  "  the  peasantry  are  made 
tributary  to  the  tithe-farmer,  draw  home  his  corn,  his 
bay,  and  his  turf  for  nothing ;  give  him  their  labour,  their 
cars,  and  their  horses  at  certain  times  of  the  year  for 
nothing.  These  oppressions  not  only  exist,  but  have  ac- 
quired a  formal  and  distinct  appellation — tributeg. " 

LecTq^,  £ng.  in  ISth  Cent.,  xvi. 

5.  A  contribution;  an  accretion. 

From  his  side  two  rivers  flow'd,  .  .  . 
Then  meeting  join'd  their  trSnOe  to  the  sea. 

MUton,  P.  E.,  iii.  258. 

6.  A  personal  acknowledgment  or  offering;  a 
mark  of  devotion,  gratitude,  or  respect. 

He  receives  a  suitable  tribute  for  his  universal  benevo- 
lence to  mankind  in  the  returns  of  affection  and  good-will 
which  are  paid  him  by  every  one  that  lives  within  his 
neighbourhood.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  122. 

The  passing  trUmte  of  a  sigh.  Gray,  Elegy. 

7.  In  mining,  the  proportion  of  ore  or  its  value 
which  a  person  doing  tribute-work  receives  for 
his  labor. =Syn.  1.  Duty,  Impoel,  etc.    See  tax. 

tribute  (trib'ut),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tribwted, 
ppr.  tribuUng.  [<  ME.  tributen,  CL.  tributus, 
pp.  of  tribute,  assign,  allot,  grant,  give:  see 
tribute,  ».]     1.  To  pay  as  tribute. 

An  amorous  trifler,  that  spendeth  his  forenoons  on  his 
glass  and  barber,  his  afternoons  with  paint  or  lust,  trend- 
ing most  precious  moments  to  the  scepter  of  a  fan ! 

JTAtSocft,  Manners  of  Eng.  People,  p.  302.    (Latham.) 

2t.  To  distribute;  bestow;  dispose. 

Hem  I  sette  in  wel  pastyned  lande. 
And  thai  tributed  with  f  elicitee. 

Palladms,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  124. 

tribute-money  (trib'iit-mun'''i),  n.  Money  paid 
as  tribute. 

But  Jesus  perceived  their  wickedness,  and  said,  .  .  . 
Shew  me  the  trOmte  nuyney.  And  they  brought  unto  him 
a  penny.  Mat.  zxiL  19. 

tribute-pitch  (trib'ut-pich),  n.  In  mining.  See 
pitch\  11. 

mbuter  (trib'u-ter),  n.  [<  tribute  +  -eri.]  In 
mnmg,  one  who  works  in  a  mine,  and  receives 
as  his  pay  a  certain  proportion  (called  tribute) 
of  the  ore  raised.    See  tribute,  n.,  7. 

tribute-work  (trib'ut-w6rk),  n.  In  mining, 
work  taken  on  tribute.    Compare  tut-worh. 

tributorioust  (trib-u-to'ri-us),  a.  [<  LL.  tribu- 
toriMS,  pertaining  to  pajonent,  <  L.  tribuere,  as- 
sign, give :  see  tribute,  i).]  Pertaining  to  dis- 
tribution.   Bailey,  1727. 

tricapsular  (til-kap'su-iar),  a.  [<  L.  tres  (tri-), 
three,  +  capsula,  cajjs'ule,  +  -arS.]  Ij  In  bot., 
three-capsuled ;  having  three  capsules  to  each 
flower. — 2.  In  zoSl.,  having  three  capsules  or 
cells;  trieellular. 

tricarpellary  (tri-kar'pe-la-ri),  a.  [<  L.  tres 
Itri-),  three,  +  NL.  carpelhis,  carpel,  +  -ary.'] 
In  bot.,  having  three  carpels.  See  cut  under 
carpel. 

tricarpellite  (tri-kar'pe-Ut),  n.  [<  L.  tres  (tri-), 
three,  +  NL.  cwrpellus,  carpel,  H-  -ite^.]  A  fos- 
sil nut  of  the  London  clay,  having  three  carpels. 

tricarpous  (tri-kar'pus),  a.  [<  Gr.  rpeig  (jpi-), 
three,  +  xapirdg,  fruit.]  In  bot.,  consisting  of 
or  bearing  three  fruits  or  three  carpels;  tricar- 
pellary. 

tricaudalis  (tri-ka-da'Us),  n.;  pi.  tricaudales 
(-lez).  [NL.  (se.  musculvs),<,  L.  tres  (tri-),  three, 
-t-  Cauda,  tail,  +  -al.}  The  retrahens  auris  mus- 
cle, which  commonly  has  three  separate  slips 
like  tails. 

tricaudate  (tri-kA'dat),  a.  [<  L.  tres  (tri-),  three, 
+  Cauda,  tail:  see  caudate.']  In  entom.,  having 
three  tail-like  processes,  as  the  hind  margin  of 
the  posterior  wing  of  some  Lepidoptera. 

trice^t  (tris),  n.  [<  ME.  **m,  spelled  tryse, 
tryys,  and,  with  excrescent  *,  tryyste;  ef.  Sw. 
trissa,  a  pulley,  truckle  (triss,  a  spritsail-braoe), 
=  Norw.  triss  (also  dim.  trissel),  a  pulley,  = 
Dan.  tridse,  a  pulley;  cf.  LG.  trissel,  whirling, 
dizziness;  perhaps,  with  formative  -s,  and  as- 
similation of  consonants  (trinds-  >  triss-),  from 
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the  root  "trind  of  trend,  trendle,  trindle,  trundle, 
turn:  see <re»di.]  AroUer;  awindlass.  Prompt. 
Parv.,  p.  503. 

trice^  (tris),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  triced,  ppr.  tri- 
cing.  [Formerly  also  trise;  <  ME.  trisen,  trycen, 

<  MLG-.  trissen,  LG.  trissen,  tryssen,  also  drisen, 
drysen,-wiD.A  up,  trice,  >  G.  trissen,  trice  the 
spritsail,  =  Dan.  tridse,  haul  by  means  of  a 
pulley:  see  trice\  m.]  1.  Naut.,  to  haul  up; 
tie  up  or  lash  by  means  of  a  small  rope :  com- 
monly with  up. 

With  trumppez  thene  trystly  they  triaene  upe  thaire 
saillez.  MarU  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  832. 

The  sails  were  furled  with  great  care,  the  bunts  triced 
up  by  Jiggers,  and  the  jibs  stowed  in  cloth. 

R.  H.  Dcma,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  204. 

St.  To  drag;  pull. 

By  God,  out  of  his  sete  I  wol  him  tryce; 
Whan  he  leest  weneth,  sonest  shal  he  falle. 

Chmuser,  Monk's  Tale,  1.  535. 

trice^  (tris),  n.  [<  ME.  tryse  (in  the  phrase  at 
a  tryse) ;  later  also  in  the  phrases  at,  with,  on, 
ov  in  a  trice;  appar.  lit.  '  a  pull,  jerk,'  i.  e.  a 
single  quick  motion,  <  trice\  v.  The  later  form 
of  the  phrase  in  a  trice  looks  like  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  like-meaning  Sp.  phrase  en  un  tris, 
in  a  trice  (cf.  vewir  en  un  tris,  come  in  an  in- 
stant; estar  en  un  tris,  be  on  the  verge;  Pg. 
en  hum  triz,  in  a  trice,  estar  por  hum  triz,  be 
within  a  hair's  breadth),  lit.  'in  a  crack'  (a 
phrase  used  in  Scotch),  <  Sp.  tris  (=  Pg.  triz), 
a  crack,  crash,  noise  made  by  the  breaking  of 
glass  or  other  brittle  things,  hence  an  instant, 
short  time,  a  trice.  According  to  Stevens  (1706), 
Sp.  tris  is  "  a  barbarous  fram'd  word  signifying 
nothing  of  it  self  but  as  they  make  it ;  thus, 
venir  en  un  tris,  to  come  in  a  trice,  no  less  bar- 
barous in  English";  prob.,  as  the  redupl.  tris- 
tras,  a  clattering  noise,  indicates,  an  orig.  imi- 
tative word,  like  trictrac.  It  is  not  clear  that 
the  Sp.  phrase  has  orig.  any  connection  with 
the  E.  phrase.]  A  very  short  time ;  an  instant ; 
a  moment:  only  in  the  phrase  in  (formerly  also 
at,  with,  or  on)  a  trice. 

The  howndis  that  were  of  gret  prise 
Pluckid  downe  dere  all  at  a  tryse. 
Ipomedtm,  1.  392  (Weber's  Metr.  B.om.,  II.  295). 
What  makes  the  waxen  forme  to  be  of  slender  price? 
But  cause  with  force  of  fire  it  melts  and  wasteth  with  a 
trice.  TuriemiUe,  To  his  Friend. 

On  a  trice,  so  please  you. 
Even  in  a  dream,  were  we  divided  from  them. 

Shttk.,  Tempest,  v.  1.  238. 

That  Structure  which  was  so  many  Years  a  rearing  was 
dashed,  as  it  were,  in  a  Trice.    Howell,  Letters,  I.  iii.  30. 

In  a  trice  the  whole  room  was  in  an  uproar. 

Steele,  Tatler,  Ko.  266. 

trieellular  (tri-sel'u-lar),  a.  [<  L.  tres  (tri-), 
three,  +  celVula,  a  cell:  see  eeUula/r.']  Having 
three  cells;  consisting  of  three  cells. 

tricennarious  (tri-se-na'ri-us),  a.  [Prop.  *tri- 
cenarious,  <  L.  tricenarvus,  containing  thirty, 
thirty  years  old,  <  iriceni,  thirty,  thirty  at  a  time, 

<  triginta,  thirty:  see  thirty.  The  spelling  tri- 
cennarious is  due  to  confusion  with  tricermial, 
which  contains  the  element  annus,  year.]  Tri- 
eennial;  belonging  to  the  term  of  thirty  years. 

triceunial  (tri-sen'i-al),  a.  [Cf .  LL.  tricennalis, 
belonging  to  thirty  years;  <  LL.  tricennium,  a 
space  of  thirty  years,  irreg.  <  L.  tric(eni),  thirty 

-  at  a  time,  thirty  each  (<  triginta,  thirty),  +  an- 
nus, year.]  Noting  thirty,  or  something  marked 
by  the  number  thirty;  specifically,  marked  by 
the  term  of  thirty  years ;  occurring  once  in  every 
thirty  years.    Bailey,  1731. 

tricentenary  (tri-sen'te-na-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
*trieentenarius,  *trecentenarius,  three  hundred 
each,  <  tricenU,  treeenti,  three  hundred,  <  tres 
(tri-),  three,  +  ceroteTO,  hundred.  Cf.  centenary.] 
Same  as  tercentenary. 

tricentennial  (tri-sen-ten'i-al),  a.  and  n.  [< 
L.  tricenti,  treeenti,  three  hundred,  -f  annus,  a 
year.    Cf.  centewnial.]    Same  as  tercentenary. 

tricephalous  (tri-sef 'a-lus),  a.  [<  NL.  triceph- 
alus,  <  Gr.  rpidfaTioc,  three-headed,  <  rpeig  (rpi-), 
three,  +  ra^a^i?,  head.]  Having  three  heads. 
Compaxe  tridpital.  i,-/i-x 

tricephalus  (tri-sef 'a-lus),™. ;  pl-  tncephah(-h). 
[NL. :  see  tricephalous.]  In  teratol.,  a  three- 
headed  monster. 

triceps  (tri'seps),  a.  and  «.    [NL.,  <  L.  triceps, 
having  three  heads,  <  ires  (tri-),  three,  +  caput, 
head  ]     I    a.  Three-headed ;  tneipital ;  spe- 
cifically, in  anat,  noting  certain  muscles  which 
arise  by  three  heads.  ^,  ......  .       .  j.  . 

II  n  ;  pl.  trimpites  (tn-sip  i-tez).  A  tneip- 
ital or  three-headed  muscle,  which  has  a  triple 
origin  and  proceeds  to  a  single  insertion ;  espe- 
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eially,  such  a  muscle  of  the  fore  or  hind  limb, 
expressly  named  as  in  the  following  phrases. — 
Triceps  extensor  cruris,  or  triceps  f  emoraUs,  the  ex- 
tensor of  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  and  in  part  the  flexor  of 
the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis,  considered  as  consisting  of  three 
parts — the  rectus  f  emoris,  arising  from  the  anterior  border 
of  the  ilium,  and  the  vastus  internus  and  vastus  externus, 
arising  from  the  front  and  sides  of  the  femur.  Also  called 
guadriceps  extensor  cruris  when  the  crurseus  muscle  is  con- 
sidered as  distinct  from  the  vastus  externus.  The  single 
tendon  incloses  the  patella,  and  is  inserted  into  the  tuber- 
osity of  the  tibia.  See  third  cut  under  musclel. —Tiicem 
extensor  cubiti,ortrlcepBhimieralis,thethree-headed 
muscle  which  extends  the  forearm  upon  the  arm,  and  draws 
the  humerus  backward.  It  is  composed  of  a  long  or  scapu- 
lar head,  arising  from  the  axillary  border  of  the  scapula, 
and  an  inner  and  outer  or  two  short  heads,  arising  from 
the  back  of  the  humerus,  separated  by  the  musculospiral 
groove  and  nerve  and  superior  profunda  artery ;  the  tliree 
are  inserted  together  into  the  olecranon.  Also  called  tri- 
ceps braehii.    See  third  cut  mider  musde^. 

tricerion  (tri-se'ri-on),  n.  [<  LGr.  rpiK^piov,  < 
Gr.rppif(Tp«-),  three,  +  K7ip6c,  wax,  awax-taper: 
see  cere.]  A  candlestick  with  three  lights,  sym- 
bolizing the  Trinity :  used  by  the  Greek  bishops 
in  blessing  the  people.    See  dicerion. 

tricllf  (tiik),  V.  t.  [ME.  trichen,  tricchen,  <  OF. 
tricher,  trickier,  trechier,  deceive,  trick,  =  It. 
treccare,  deceive,  prob.  <  L.  trica/ri,  trine,  act 
deceitfully,  trick,  <  tricse,  trifles.  Hence  ult.  E. 
ireacher,  treachery,  etc.  Cf .  triclc^,  v.  and  n.]  To 
deceive;  trick. 
Nu  thu  sest  that  ha  habbeth  itriccAet  te  as  treitres. 

Hali  Meidenhad  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  9. 

Tricliadin8e(trik-a-di'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Trichas 
(-ad-)  +  -mse.]  "A  subfamily  of  Mniotiltidse, 
composed  of  the  genera  Trichas  and  Oporomis. 
G.  B.  Gray.     [Rare.] 

trichangia  (tri-kan'ji-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  flpif 
(rpix-),  hair,  -I-  ayyelov,  vessel.]  The  capillary 
blood-vessels. 

trichangiectasia,  tricbangiectasis  (tri-kan'-'ji- 
ek-ta'si-a,  tri-kan-ji-ek'ta-sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
flpj'f  (rpix-),  hair,  -f  iKraacg,  extension:  see  ecta- 
sis.]    Dilatation  of  the  capillary  blood-vessels. 

Trichas  (tri'kas),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  rpix&g,  a  bird 
of  the  thrush  kind.]  In  ornith. :  (a)  Same  as 
Crimger  of  Temminek.  This  name  was  proposed  by 
Gloger  in  1827,  the  same  year  that  Swainson  named  the 
following.  The  two  genera  have  no  connection.  See  cut 
under  Criniger.  (ft)  A  genus  of  American  war- 
blers, giving  name  to  the  subfamily  Trichadinie: 
same  as  GeothVypis.  He  common  Mainland  yellow- 
throat  used  to  be  called  T.  tnarUfindica;  it  is  now  known 
as  Q.  trichas.    See  cut  under  QcotMypis. 

trichatrophia  (trik-a-trd'fi-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
flpif  (Tpix-)t  hair,  +  'aTpo^k,"atrophy:  see  atro- 
phy.] A  brittle  condition  of  the  hair,  with  at- 
rophy of  the  bulbs. 

Trichechidse  (tri-kek'i-de)j  n.  pl.  [NL.,  <  Tri- 
chechus  +  -idse.]  1 .  A  family  of  pinniped  mam- 
mals, named  from  the  genus  Trichechus;  the 
walruses.  Also  Bosmaridse,  Odobeerddse,  and  (in- 
correctly) TrichecidsB. —  2t.  A  family  of  sireni- 
ans :  same  as  Manatidse. 

trichechine  (trik'e-kin),  a.  and  n.     [<  Triche- 
chus +  -irw^.]    I.  a.  Eesembling  or  related  to 
the  walrus ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Trichechidx. 
II.  n.  A  walrus. 

Trichechodon  (tri-kek'o-don),  n.  [NL.,  <  Tri- 
chechus +  Gr.  'o6(Aq  (bSavT-)  =  E.  tooth.  Cf.  tri- 
chechodont.]  A  genus  of  fossil  walruses,  whose 
tusks  occur  in  the  red  clay  of  Suffolk.  Also,  in- 
correctly, Trichecodon. 

trichechodont  (tri-kek'o-dont),  a.  [<  NL.  Tri- 
chechus +  Gr.  Movg  (bSovr-)  =  E.  tooth.]  In 
odontog.,  noting  a  form  of  dentition  in  which, 
by  confluence  of  tubercles,  the  molar  crowns 
present  two  or  more  transverse  crests.  It  oc- 
curs in  the  manatee  (Trichechus  (a)),  elephant, 
dinotherium,  and  some  marsupials. 

trichechoid  (trik'e-koid),  a.  and  n.    I.  a.  Of 

or  relating  to  the  Trichechidx,  in  either  sense. 

II,  n.  One  of  the  Trichechidx,  in  either  sense. 

Trichechoidea  (trik-e-koi'df-a),  n.  pl.  [NL., 
<  Trichechus  +  -oidea.]  1.  Same  a.s  Manatoi- 
dea. —  2.  Same  as  iJosmaroMea. 

Trichechus  (trik'e-kus),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  <  Gr. 
ep«f  (rpix-),  hair,  +  ix^iv,  have.]  A  Linnean 
genus  of  mammals,  including  the  manatee  and 
the  walrus  in  unnatural  association.  Specifically 
—(at)  Kestricted  to  the  manatees,  and  giving  name  to  the 
family  Trichechidse,  2 :  same  as  ManatMS.  (b)  Restricted 
to  the  walruses,  and  made  type  of  the  family  Trichtchidae, 
1 :  same  as  Eosmarus  and  Odohienus.    Also,  incorrectly, 

tricherief ,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  treach- 
ery. 

Trichia  (trik'i-a),  n.     [NL.,  <  Gr.  dpi^  (rpix-), 
hair.]    1.  A  genus  of  myxomycetous  fungi,  typ' 
icalof  the  family  JVicfeiacecB.  Sailer. — 2.  \l.c. 
A  folding  inward  of  the  eyelashes ;  entropion. 
Also  trichiasis. 
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Trichiacese  (trik-i-a'sf-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Bosta- 
flnski,  1875),  <  Tnchid  +  -aceas.]  A  family  of 
myxomyoetous  fungi,  typified  by  the  genus  Tri- 
chia,  having  the  peridia  sessile  or  stipitate,  ir- 
regularly rupturing. 

trichiasis  (tri-M'a-sis),  n.  [NXi.,  <  Q-r.  rpix'a- 
oiQ,  trichiasis,  <  6pi^  (t/o*^-),  hair.]  Jn pathol.: 
(a)  A  disease  of  the  kidneys  or  bladder,  iu 
■which  filamentous  substances  resembling  hairs 
are  passed  in  the  urine.  (6)  A  swelling  of  the 
breasts  of  women  in  childbed  when  the  milk 
is  excreted  with  difficulty,  (c)  Inversion  of 
the  eyelashes;  entropion.  Dunglison.  Also 
tricMa, 

tricMdium  (tn-kid'i-um),  n.;  pi.  trichidia  (-a). 
[NL.,  <  (Jr.  a/j/f  (jptx-),  hair,  +  dim.  -i<5iov.]  m 
hot,  a  tender  simple  or  sometimes  branched 
hair,  which  supports  the  spores  of  some  fungoid 
plants,  as  Geastrum. 

Trichilia  (tri-kil'i-a), «.  [NL.  (Linnseus,  1763), 
<  Gr.  TpixeAoc,  three-lipped,  <  rpelc  (rpi-),  three,  + 
xe'i^,  lip :  prob.  from  the  three-lobed  stigma.] 
A  genus  of  polypetalous  plants,  of  the  order 
Meliacese,  type  of  the  tribe  Triehiliese.  it  is  char- 
acterized 1>y  flowers  usually  with  four  or  five  free  valvate 
petals,  erect  exserted  anthers,  and  a  three-celled  ovary, 
which  becomes  a  loculicidal  capsule  in  fruit.  There  are 
about  112  species,  natives  of  tropical  Africa  and  America. 
They  are  trees  or  shrubs  with  axillary  panicles  of  numer- 
ous and  rather  large  flowers.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
odd-pinnate,  and  commonly  pellucid-dotted.  The  leaflets 
are  entire,  and  usually  numerous,  sometimes  three,  or 
only  two,  or  very  rarely  replaced  by  an  undivided  leaf. 
The  stamens  are  more  or  less  monadelphous ;  in  the  67 
species  of  the  section  Moschbxylvm,  formerly  separated 
as  a  distinct  genus  (Adrien  de  Jussieu,  1830),  they  are 
united  nearly  to  the  anthers ;  but  in  43  others,  the  typical 
section  EutriehUia,  they  are  not  united  above  the  middle. 
The  flrst  group  is  entirely  American,  except  T.  Prieureana, 
which  is  African ;  its  best-known  species  is  T.  Tnoschataj 
often  called  Moechoxylon  Bwartzii,  a  low  fragrant  resin- 
ous tree  with  loose  panicles  of  yellowish  flowers,  a  native 
of  Jamaica,  where  it  is  known  as  musltwood,  incense-tree^ 
and  pameroon-iark  tree.  (Compare  juribali.)  To  the 
typical  group  belongs  T.  emetica  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  a 
large  tree  with  densely  panicled  whitish  flowers.  (See 
roka,  eleaja,  and  ma/urra-tree.)  Several  South  American 
species  are  reputed  purgatives,  as  T.  catharOca  and  T. 
tr^oliata.  T.  Mrta  is  known  as  bastard  irortwood  and  T. 
epondioidei  as  whMe  biUerwood  in  Jamaica.  T.  Triniten- 
sis,  the  naranjillo  bianco  of  Trinidad  and  Guiana,  a  small 
tree  with  capsules  densely  covered  with  soft  prickles, 
yields  a  dark  wood  of  close  and  even  grain.  T.  Catigna 
of  Brazil  is  said  to  stain  leather  a  bright  yellow.  The 
petals  are  downy  or  densely  velvety  in  many  species, 
especially  in  T.  grandMcfra  of  St.  Thomas.  T.  glandn- 
losa  of  ;N'ew  South  Wales,  called  tumip-vjood  (which 
see)  and  also  rosewood,  is  now  separated  as  a  genus 
Synoum,. 

Trichilieae  (trik-i-li'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (A.  P. 
de  Candolle,  1824),  <  Trichilia  +  -ex.']  A.  tribe 
of  polypetalous  plants,  of  the  order  Meliaceee. 
It  is  characterized  by  monadelphous  stamens,  ovary-cells 
with  only  one  or  two  ovules,  and  wingless  seeds  with  thick 
cotyledons  and  without  albumen.  It  includes  19  genera, 
of  which  Trichilia  is  the  type.  They  are  mostly  trees  or 
shrubs  of  tropical  Asia,  bearing  pinnate  leaves  with  entire 
leaflets. 

TricMna  (tri-M'na),  n.  [NL.  (Owen,  18.35),  < 
Gr.  6pi^  (jpix-),  a'nair,  +  -inai-.l  1.  An  im- 
portant genus  of  nematoid  worms,  typical  of  the 
Trichiniaee.  t.  spiralis 
is  a  hair-like  nematoid 
worm,  which  in  the  larval 
state  is  occasionally  found 
encysted  In  large  num- 
bers in  the  muscular  tis- 
sue of  man  and  certain 
lower  animals.  In  the 
adult  state  it  may  inhabit 
the  intestinal  tract  of  the 
same  animal.  It  is  the 
cause  of  trichinosis.  The 
adult  male  is  1.5  milli- 
meters, the  female  from  3 
to  4  millimeters  long.  The 
female  gives  birth  to  im- 
mense numbers  of  em- 
bryos, about  one  tenth  of 
a  millimeter  long.  These 
pierce  the  walls  of  the  in- 
testine, and  either  enter 
the  peritoneal  cavity  and 
thence  flnd  their  way  into 
the  various  muscles,  or 
else  enter  blood-vessels 
and  ore  carried  passively 
by  the  blood-current  into 
remote  parts  of  the  body. 
Having  reached  the  mus- 
cular tissue,  they  at  flrst 
travel  a  short  distance  be- 
tween the  flbers,  then 
pierce  the  sarcolemma  of 
some  one  fiber  and  enter 
its  substance.  When  they 
have  arrived  at  a  certain 
maturity,  and  are  from 
.6  to  1  millimeter  long, 
they  coil  themselves  up 
in  the  form  of  a  spiral  and 
become  inclosed  in  elon- 
gated or  lemon-shaped 
cysts  about  4  millimeters 


Trichina  spiralis,  highly  magni- 
fied. ($,  female;  t^.  male.) 
a,  single  cyst  in  which  the  wonn  is 
coiled  (enlarged  35  times) ;  d,  human 
muscle  long  infected  (magniiied) ; 
c.  human  muscle  recently  Infected 
(magnified). 
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long,  the  cyst  rarely  containing  more  than  one  worm. 
After  a  variable  length  of  time,  the  cyst  or  capsule  may 
become  filled  with  lime-salts.  The  worm  is  thereby  more 
or  less  obscured,  but  the  cyst  becomes  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  as  a  minute  white  speck.  The  inclosed  trichina  may 
remain  alive  ten  years  and  even  longer,  although  it  under- 
goes no  further  development  until  the  muscular  tissue 
containing  it  is  consumed  raw  by  man  or  some  susceptible 
animal.  It  then  becomes  sexually  mature  in  the  intes- 
tines within  two  or  three  days,  to  give  birth  to  embryos 
in  five  or  six  days  more,  thus  completing  the  life-cycle. 
T.  spiralis  has  been  found  in  the  muscular  tissue  of  man, 
swine,  cats,  rats,  hedgehogs,  racoons,  badgers,  martens, 
marmots,  and  polecats,  and  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
globe. 

2.  \l.  c;  pi.  tricMnse  {--ae),  sometimes  trichinas 
(-nSz).]    A  worm  of  this  genus. 

triclliniasis  (trik-i-ni'a-sis),  m.  [NL.,  <  Tri- 
china +  -iasis.'\    Same"  as  trichinosis. 

Trichinidse  (tri-kin'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Trichi- 
na +  -idle.']  A  family  of  nematoid  worms,  of 
which  the  genus  Trichina  is  the  type. 

trichiniferous  (trik-i-nif'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
Trichina  +  L.  ferre  =  E.  bear'^.)  Containing 
trichinsB,  as  muscular  or  other  tissue. 

trichinization  (trik"i-ni-za'shpn),  «.  [<  trich- 
inize  +  -ation.]  Infection  with  triehinse;  the 
state  of  being  trichinized ;  trichinosis,  it  is 
sometimes  practised  upon  animals  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  parasite  or  the  disease.  Also  spelled  trick- 
inisation, 

trichinize  (trik'i-niz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  trich- 
inized, ppr.  tricMnising.  [<  NL.  Trichina  + 
-ize.']  To  infect  with  triohiuBB ;  produce  trich- 
inosis in.    Also  spelled  trichinise. 

The  ingestion  of  badly  trichinised  meat,  insuf&ciently 
cooked,  is  followed  after  a  few  hours  by  symptoms  of  indi- 
gestion. Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  1657. 

trichinoscope  (tri-ki'no-skop),  n.  [<  NL.  Trichi- 
na +  Gr.  aiionelv,  view.]  An  instrument  for  the 
examination  of  meat  in  order  to  determine  the 
presence  or  absence  of  triehinse. 

trichinosed  (trik'i-nozd),  a.  [<  trichinosis  + 
-ed2.]  Affected  with  trichinosis ;  infested  with 
trichiuEe ;  trichinous ;  measly,  as  pork. 

On  examining  trichiTiosed  pork,  the  parasites  are  seen  as 
small  white  specks  dotting  the  lean  parts. 

Lancet,  1889,  n.  730. 

trichinosis  (trik-i-no'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Trichina 
+  -osis.]  A  disease  caused  by  the  presence 
of  TricMna  spiralis  in  large  numbers  in  the  in- 
testines, an(i  by  the  migration  of  embryos  of  the 
same  worm  from  the  intestines  into  the  muscu- 
lar tissue.  &ee  Trichina.  The  worms  are  introduced 
into  the  human  body  in  raw  meat  from  infected  swine. 
Since  many  persons  may  eat  meat  or  sausage  from  the 
same  animal,  the  disease  has  generally  prevailed  in  epi- 
demics. The  severity  of  the  disease  depends  largely  on 
the  number  of  parasites  consumed.  It  may  begin  with 
chilly  sensations  or  a  distinct  chill,  and  there  may  be  a 
slight  fever  of  varying  intensity  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease. Digestive  disturbances  are  very  common.  They 
consist  in  sensations  of  discomfort^  nausea,  vomiting,  and 
diarrhea.  These  may  appear  several  hours  or  days  after 
the  eating  of  infected  meat,  or  they  may  be  entirely  ab- 
sent. They  are  referable  to  the  irritation  caused  by  the 
worms  in  the  intestine.  Next  to  these  symptoms,  those  af- 
fecting the  muscular  system  are  the  most  important.  In 
all  cases  they  begin  with  a  sensation  of  general  lameness  of 
the  muscles.  This  is  followed  byswelling,  firmness,  and 
great  tenderness  of  the  Invaded  muscles.  Mastication,  deg- 
lutition, and  respiration  are  rendered  difficult.  Muscular 
pains  are  fre(iuent,  especially  on  moving.  Swelling  of  the 
eyelids  and  of  the  face,  appearing  usually  on  the  seventh 
day,  is  quite  characteristic.  Sdema  of  the  limbs  is  not 
uncommon.  The  disease,  which  terminates  when  the 
muscle-triohinsB  have  come  to  rest,  lasts  from  five  weeks 
to  four  months.  The  mortality  varies  in  different  epi- 
demics, and  has  been  as  high  as  thirty  per  cent.  The 
presence  of  encysted  triehinse  in  the  muscles  does  not  lead 
to  permanent  disability.  Trichinosis  of  swine  is  of  great 
economic  and  hygienic  importance,  and  has  received 
much  attention.  In  order  to  detect  lt>  muscular  flbers 
from  the  diaphragm,  and  from  the  intercostal,  abdominal, 
laryngeal,  and  lingual  muscles,  are  examined,  because  the 
worms  are  most  abundant  in  these  localities.  Very  small, 
slender  strips  are  cut  from  these  muscles  parallel  to  the 
courae  of  the  flbers,  crushed  between  two  glass  slides  and 
examined  under  a  microscope.  Meat  infected  with  trichi- 
nae is  made  harmless  by  thoroughoooking.  Many  authori- 
ties refer  the  source  of  trichinosis  in  swine  to  trichinized 
rats  eaten  by  them.  Some  incline  to  the  view  that  the 
disease  is  propagated  by  allowing  swine  to  feed  upon  the 
infected  viscera  of  slaughtered  swine.    Also  trichmiasis.   ' 

trichinotic  (trik-i-not'ik),  a.  [<  trichinosis 
(-0*-)  +  -ic.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  trichinosis. 

However,  triehinse  cannot  be  found  in  the  muscles,  and 
the  very  long  duration  of  the  disease  is  a  slight  argument 
^so  against  the  trichinotic  view.  LaTicet,  1889, 1.  901 

trichinous  (trik'i-nus),  a.  [<  Tnchina  +  -op.] 
Infested  with  triehinse ;  affected  with  trichino- 
sis; trichinosed. 

Two  out  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  swine  were  dis- 
covered to  be  trichinons.  The  American,  VI.  45. 

trichite  (tri'Mt),  n.  and  a.  [<  Gr.  dpl^  {jpix-), 
hair, -I- -ite2.]  i_  «.  i.  AMndof  flesh-spieule 
or  microsclere  of  some  sponges;  a  fibrillate 
spicule,  in  which  the  silica,  instead  of  being 
deposited  in  oonoentrie  coatings  around  an 
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axis,  forms  within  the  scleroblast  a  sheaf  of  ex- 
ceedingly fine  flbrilte  which  majr  be  straight  or 
twisted;  also,  one  of  these  fibriUse:  as,  "fine 
fibrillBB  or  trichites,"  Sollas.—  2.  In  lithol.,  one 
of  various  dark-colored  (or  even  black)  opaque 
microliths,  having  more  or  less  of  a  curved  and 
twisted  form :  frecjuently  seen  in  thin  sections 
of  vitreous  rocks,  especially  in  obsidian. 

II.  a.  Same  as  trichitic. 

Trichite  sheaves  form  in  some  sponges  ...  a  dense 
accumulation  within  the  cortex.  Erusyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  418. 

trichitic  (tri-kit'ik),  a.  [<  trichite  +  -ic]  1. 
Finely  fibrous  or  fibrillar,  as  a  trichite ;  of  or 
pertaining  to  trichites.— 3.  In  lithol.,  having 
the  character  of  or  containing  trichites. 

Trichiuridse  (trik-i-u'ri-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Tri- 
chiurus  +  -idas.2  A  family  of  aoanthopterygiaii 
teleost  fishes,  whose  type  genus  is  Trichiurv.t 
and  whose  limits  vary,  (a)  In  Giinther's  system,  ii 
covered  fishes  having  the  body  elongate,  the  mouth  deep- 
ly cleft,  strong  teeth,  and  the  spinous  and  soft  parts  oi" 
the  fins  of  nearly  eqxial  extent.  It  thus  included  the  typi- 
cal Trichiuridse  and  others  more  like  Scombridae.  (6)  By 
later  writers  it  has  been  restricted  to  forms  having  numer- 
ous small  anal  spines.    See  out  under  Trichiuna. 

trichiuriform  (trik-i-u'ri-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  Tri- 
chiums,  q.  v.,  +  L.  forma,  form.]  Having  that 
form  which  is  characteristic  of  the  hairtails ; 
resembling  or  belonging  to  the  Trichiuridse. 

trichinroid  (trik-i-fi'roid),  a.  [<  NL.  Trichiurw, 
q.  v.,  +  Gr.  slSog,  form.]  Same  as  trichiuri- 
form. 

Trichiurus  (trik-i-ii'rus),  n.  [NL.  (Linnffius, 
1766),  prop.  Trichmus,  <  Gr.  Bpl^  (rpix-),  a  hair, 
-I-  aupa,  a  tail.]  In  ichth.,  the  typical  genus  of 
Trichiuridse;  the  hairtails:  so  called  from  the 


Silvery  Hairtail,  or  Cutlas-fish  i,Trichiurus  lepturu^. 

long  filament  in  which  the  tail  ends.  The  spe- 
cies are  also  called  ribbon-fish.  T.  lepturus,  the 
type  species,  is  the  silvery  hairtail,  or  ontlas- 
fish. 

trichloracetic  (tri-klo-ra-set'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  rpdf 
(rpir-),  three,  +  chlor{iri)  +  acetic]    Used  only 

in  the  following  phrase Trichloracetic  acid, 

acetic  acid  in  which  the  three  hydrogen  atoms  of  the 
methyl  radical  are  replaced  by  chlorin.  The  formula  of 
acetic  acid  being  CH3.CO2H,  that  of  trichloracetic  acid 
is  CCls.CO^H.  Trichloracetic  acid  is  a  crystalline  solid, 
easily  decomposed. 

trichoblast  (trik'o-blast),  n.  [<  Gr.  6pl^  {rpix-), 
hair,  -h  ;3XaoT(5f,  germ.]  In  bot.,  an  internal 
hair,  as  one  of  those  which  project  into  the  in- 
tercellular spaces  of  certain  water-plants.  See 
cut  under  mangrove, 

trichobranchia  (trik-o-brang'M-a), ».;  pi.  trich- 
obranchise  (-e).  [NL.",  <  Gr.  6pi^  (Tpj;t-)>  hair,  + 
jSpdyxta,  gills.]  A  filamentous  gill  character- 
istic of  most  long-tailed  ten-footed  crustaceans, 
consisting  of  a  stem  beset  with  many  cylindrical 
filaments,  as  distinguished  from  the  lamellar 
gills,  or  phyllobranchisB,  of  many  other  crusta- 
ceans. The  developed  arthrobranchise,  pleurobranchiee, 
and  podobranchise  of  crawfishes  are  all  of  the  trichobran- 
chial  type. 

The  whole  of  the  Macrurous  Fodophthalmia,  excepting 
the  generaGebia  and  Callianassa,  the  Prawns,  the  Shrimps, 
and  the  Mysidie,  have  tric?wbranchiee. 

Hualey,  Proc.  Zobl.  Soc,  1878,  p.  777. 

trichobranchial  (trik-o-brang'ki-al),  a.  [< 
trichobranchia  +  -al.]  Thready  or  filamentous, 
as  gills ;  of  or  pertaining  to  trichobranchise :  as, 
a  trichobranchial  gill. 

Trichobranchiata  (trik-o-brang-ki-a'ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL. :  see  trichobranchia.']  Those  macrurous 
crustaceans  which  have  trichobranchise. 

trichobranchiate  (trik-6-brang'ki-at),  a.  [< 
tricliobranchia  + -ate.]  Having  trichobranehies, 
as  a  crawfish. 

trichocarpons  ('trik-o-kar'pus),  a.  [<  Gr.  Spi'f 
ijpi'X-),  a  hair,  +  mpirSc,  fruit.]  In  bot.,  having 
hairy  fruit;  hairy-fruited. 

Trichocephalidse  (trik'o-se-fal'i-de),  «.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Trichocephalus  +  -idse.]  A  family  of 
nematoid  worms,  typified  by  the  genus  Tricho- 


Trichocephalus  (trik-6-sef'a-lus),  n.  [NL. 
(Goeze,  1782),  <  Gr.  Bpl^  {rpix-),  a  hair,  +  ks- 
^al^,  head.]  1.  A  genus  of  nematoid  worms, 
typical  of  the  family  Trichocephalidee.  The  best- 
known  species  is  T.  dispar,  found  sometimes  in  the  human 
intestine,  1  to  2  inches  long,  with  the  head  and  anterior 
part  of  the  body  filamentous.  T.  afflnis  is  the  ceeciun-worm 
of  sheep. 


TrichocephaluB 

2.  II.  c]  The  detached  heetoootylized  third 
left  arm  of  the  male  argonaut,  deposited  ia  the 
pallial  cavity  of  the  female,  and  regarded  as  a 
parasite  by  Delia  Chlaje,  who  called  it  Tridhoce- 
phalus  aeetdbularis,  making  the  word  a  pseudo- 
generic  name.    See  cut  under  ArgonauUdse. 

trichocladose  (tri-kok'la-dos),  a.  [<  (Jr.  rplxa, 
in  three  (<  rpetf  (rpi-),  three),  +  /cAddof,  branch.] 
Trifld  or  triohotomous,  as  the  cladi  or  branches 
of  a  eladome.    See  trixne.    Sollas. 

Trichocladlls(tri-kok'la-dus),M.  [NL.  (Persoon, 
1807),  so  called  with  ref '."to  the  woolly  branches, 

<  Gr.  flpi'f  (rpix-),  hair,  +  /cXacSof,  branch.]  1. 
A  genus  of  polypetalous  shrubs,  of  the  order 
HamameUdese,  distinguished  from  the  type  ge- 
nus Samamelis  by  mucronate  anthers,  and  flow- 
ers with  the  parts  ia  fives.  The  2  species  axe  natives 
of  South  Africa.  They  are  evergreen  shrubs  with  opposite 
or  alternate  entire  leaves,  and  white  flowers  densely  ag- 
gregated into  small  terminal  heads,  bearing  long  narrow 
petals  with  revolute  margins,  the  pistillate  flowers  apeta- 
lous.  T.  eUipticus  is  remarkable  for  the  reddish  wool  cloth- 
ing the  under  surface  of  the  leaves ;  and  T.  crinUiu»,  the 
hairbranch-tree,  for  its  branchlets  and  petioles,  which  are 
hirsute  with  blackish  hairs. 

2.  [Z.  c]  In  zool.,  a  trichocladose  sponge-spic- 
ule. 

trichoclasia  (trik-o-kla'si-a),  n.  [<  Gr.  Bpi^ 
(jP>'X-)x  hair,  +  lOiamq,  a  fracture.]  A  brittle 
condition  of  the  hair.     Also  trichoclasis. 

trichocryptosis  (trik"o-krip-t6'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gt.  flpif  (rpix-),  hair,+  Kpvnrdc,  hidden,  +  -osis.] 
Inflammation  of  the  hair-follicles. 

trichocyst  (trik'o-sist),  n.  [<  Gr.  Bpi^  {rpix-), 
hair, -I- Kixrnf,  bladder:  see  c^«t.]  A  hair-cell; 
one  of  the  minute  rod-like  or  hair-like  bodies 
developed  in  the  subcuticular  layer  of  many  in- 
fusorians :  so  named  by  G.  J.  ALlman  in  1855. 
They  represent  or  resemble  the  cnidsB  or  thread- 
cells  of  ooelenterates. 

trichocystic  (trik-o-sis'tik),  a.  [<  trichocyst  + 
-ic]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  character  of 
triohocysts :  as,  a  trichocysUc  formation. 

Trichoaa  (tri-ko'da),  «.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  rptxiiSm, 
contr.  of  TjOj;(;o«(5^f,like  ahair,  <  Bp'i^  (rpix-),  hair, 
+  cMof ,  form.]  A  genus  of  oiliate  inf  usorians,  es- 
tablished by  O .  F .  Mliller  in  1786,  giving  name  to 
the  former  family  Trichodidse  (or  Trichodina). 
Many  animalcules  have  been  referred  to  this  genus  which 
are  now  excluded  from  it.  It  is  now  placed  in  the  family 
O^hryoglenidx,  and  retained  for  such  species  as  T.  car- 
mum,  found  in  putrid  infusions,  and  T.  joirum,  of  pond- 
water.  These  closely  resemble  forms  of  Enchdya,  buthave 
a  minute  vibratile  membrane  inclosed  in  the  oral  fossa. 
They  are  free-swimming,  elastic,  but  of  somewhat  per- 
sistent ovate  or  pyriform  figure,  with  the  mouth  at  the 
obliquely  truncated  anterior  end,  approached  by  an  oval 
peristome ;  the  general  cuticular  suiface  is  finely  ciliated 
throughout,  and  a  circlet  of  longer  cilia  surrounds  the 
oral  fossa. 

Trichodectes  (trik-o-dek'tez),  n.  [NL. 
{Nitzsoh),<  Gr.  8pl^  (rp'ix-),  hair,+  StieniQ,  taker, 

<  diKeadai,  SexeaOat,  receive,  take.]  A  genus  of 
mallophagous  insects.  T.  spheerocepTwlm  is  the  red- 
headed sheep-louse,  found  in  the  wool  of  sheep  in  Europe 
and  America.    See  sheep-lauie,  2. 

■Trichodon(trik'9-don),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier,  1829, 
after  Steller),  <  Gr.  dpi^  (jpix-),  hair,  -t-  odoif 
(odovT-)  z=  E.  tooth.']  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Triohodontidee.  T.  stelleri,  the  sand-flsh, 
is  found  in  Alaska  and  south  to  California.  See 
cut  under  sand-flsh. 

Tricliodoiltidse  (trik-o-don'ti-de),  n.pl.     [NL., 

<  Trichodon(t-)  +  -id*.]  A  family  of  aoan- 
thopterygian  fishes,  typ^ed  by  the  genus  Tri- 
chodon;  the  sand-fishes. 

trichodontoid  (trik-6-don'toid),  n.  and  a.    I. 
n.  A  fish  of  the  family  IHchodontidx. 
II.  a.  Of,  or  having  characters  of,  the  Tricho- 
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or  red  colors.  One  set  of  species  has  a  short  broad  tail ; 
these  are  the  broad-tailed  lories,  as  of  the  genera  Domi- 
eeUa  and  Cor^hilue  (see  cut  under  damicdla) ;  but  the 
most  characteristic  representatives  are  wedge-tailed. 

trichoglossine  (trik-o-glos'in),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Trichoglossmse. 

Trichoglossus  (trik-o-glos'us),  n.  [NL.  (Vigors 
and  Horsfield,  1826)'  <  Gr.  Bpii  {rpix-),  hair,  + 
y>,aaaa,  tongue.]  The  leading  genus  of  Tricho- 
glossinse,  used  with  varying  limits ;  the  lories 
most  properly  so  called.  AH  are  brush-tongued  and 
wedge-tailed ;  they  are  of  moderate  or  small  size,  and 


!.vij5^fi;y>S;^A.. 


Trichonotus 

and  maidenhaw.']  A  large  genus  of  hymeno- 
phyllaceous  ferns,  having  the  sori  marginal,  ter- 
minating a  vein,  and  more  or  less  sunken  in  the 
frond.  The  sporangia  are  sessile  on  the  lower  part  of 
a  cylindrical,  filiform,  usually  elongated  receptacle,  and 


Swainson  s  Lory  { Tnchofftossus  nova  hollandtee'i 

chiefly  green  and  red.  The  genus  in  a  usual  acceptation 
contains  about  40  species,  or  half  of  the  Triehoglossina. 
Swainson's  lory  of  Australia  is  a  characteristic  example, 
mostly  green,  beautifully  varied  with  red,  blue,  and  yel- 
low. • 
Trichogramma  (trik-o-gram'a),w.  [NL.  ^West- 
wood,  1833),  <  flpi'f  (^ptx-))  £air,  +  ypap-fia,  a 
writing.]    A  curious  genus  of  hymenopterous 


trichogen  (trik'o-jen),  n.  [<  Gr.  Bpl^  {rpix-), 
hair,  +  -yiviiq,  producing:  see  -gen^  A  sub- 
stance or  preparation  used  for  promoting  the 
growth  of  the  hair. 

tnchogenous  (tri-koj'e-nus),  a.  [As  trichogen 
+  -0M«.]    Encouraging  the  growth  of  hair. 

Trichoglossidse  (trik-o-glos'i-dg),  n.  pi.    [NL., 

<  Trichoglossus  +  ■iasB.']  The  Trichoglossinss 
ranked  as  a  family. 

Trichoglossinse  (trik^p-glo-si'ne),  n.  pi.    [NL. , 

<  Trichoglossus  +  -mx."]  A  subfamily  of  Psit- 
taddse,  typified  by  the  genus  Trichoglossus,  and 
inexactly  synonymous  with  LoriinsB,  or  includ- 
ing the  latter ;  the  brush-tongued  parrakeets, 
among  the  small  parrots  called  lories  and  lori- 
keets. With  the  exception  of  the  genus  CmyUis  or  Lo- 
rieuiut  (usually  put  here,  but  probably  belonging  else- 
where), these  parrakeets  have  the  tongue  brushy,  beset 
with  papiUiS  or  filaments,  and  used  for  licking  the  nectar  of 
flowers  and  the  soft  pulp  of  fruits.  There  are  more  than 
80  species,  characteristic  of  the  Australian  regions  and 
Polynesia,  but  also  extending  into  the  Malay  countries. 
They  are  among  the  smaller  parrots,  and  of  chiefly  green 


Trichogratnma  tntnuta, 

a,  fly  with  wings  folded ;  6,  front  win^ ;  c,  hind  wing ;  d,  leg ; 

e,  antenna.    (All  enlarged.) 

parasites,  of  the  family  Chaleididse,  and  typical 
of  the  subfamily  IHchogramminsB.  One  rare  spe- . 
cies  is  known  in  Europe,  but  several  are  found  in  North 
America,  where  the  individuals  are  extremely  abundant, 
as  of  T.  minuta.  They  are  all  parasitic  in  the  eggs  of 
lepidopterous  insects  and  of  sawflies. 

Trichogrammiiise  (trik"o-gra-ma'ne),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  (L.  O.  Howard,  1885),  <  Trichogramma  -I- 
-inse.1  A  subfamily  of  parasitic  hymenopters, 
of  the  family  Chaleididse,  containing  the  small- 
est species  of  the  family,  characterized  by  their 
three-jointed  tarsi  (thus  forming  the  section 
Tri/mera)  and  the  regular  fringe  of  minute  bris- 
tles on  the  wings.  They  vary  in  color  from  bright 
yellow  to  reddish  brown,  and  are  all  parasitic  in  the  eggs 
of  other  insects.  Also  Trichogrammatoidss  (Forster,  1866). 
See  cut  under  TrioMgramnui,. 

trichogyne  (trik'o-jin),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  dpl^ 
(rpix-),  hair,  -f-  ym^,  a  female.]  In  hot.,  a  long 
thin  hair-like  sac  springing  from  the  trioho- 
phoric  part  of  the  procarp  of  certain  crypto- 
gams, and  serving  as  a  receptive  organ  of  re- 
production.   See  procarp,  Florideee. 

trichogynic  (trik-o-jin'ik),  a.  [<  trichogme 
-h  -»c.]  In  hot.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  tricho- 
gyne. 

trichologia  (trik-o-16'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  as  if 
*rptxo^yia,\  rpixokoyuv,  pluck  hairs  (as  a  symp- 
tom),<  Bpi^_  (jptx-),  hair,  +  >^ecv,  gather,  pick.] 
Carphologia. 

trichology  (tri-kol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  dpl^  (rpix-), 
hair,  +  -?u3yla,  <  Tityew,  speak:  see  -ology.J  The 
science  treating  of  the  anatomy,  diseases,  func- 
tion, etc.,  of  the  hair. 

trichoma  (tri-ko'ma),  n.  PSTL.,  <  Gr.  rpixa/ia, 
a  growth  of  hair,  <  rpcxovv,  furnish  or  cover  with 
hair,  <  8pi^  (rpix-),  hair.]  1.  In  pathol.,  an  af- 
fection of  the  hair,  otherwise  called  ^Mca. — 2. 
In  lot.,  one  of  the  cellular  filaments  which  form 
the  substance  of  a  suborder  of  algsB,  the  Nosto- 
chineae.    Farlow,  Marine  Algse,  p.  11. 

Trichomanes  (tn-kom'a-nez),  n.  [NL.  (Toume- 
fort,  1700),  <  Gr.  rpixoi^avig,  a  kind  of  fern  (cf . 
Tpixo/mvla,  a  passion  for  long  hair,  rpixo/iavelv, 
have  apassion  for  long  hair),  <  dpi^irpix-),  hair, 
-(-  fiaiveadaifhe  mad.  Cf .  the  E.  names  bristle-fern 


Bristle-fern  {Trichomanes  radicans'). 

the  indusia  are  tubular  or  funnel-shaped,  and  entire  or 
two-lipped  at  the  mouth.  About  100  species  are  known, 
natives  of  tropical  and  temperate  countries,  including  two 
in  the  southern  United  States.  All  are  popularly  called 
^yrUUe-f&ma.    See  irisde-femf  and  cut  (e)  under  Borue. 

trichomaphyte  (tri-kom'  a-fit)  ,n.  [<  Gr.  rplxt)- 
fta,  a  growth  of  hair  (see  trichoma),  +  ijimdv,  a 
plant.]  A  cryptogamic  growth  which  was  for- 
merly thought  to  be  the  cause  of  trichoma. 

trichomatose  (tn-kom'a-tos),  a.  [<  trichoma(t-) 
+ -o«e.]  Matted  or  agglutinated  together;  af- 
fected vrith  trichoma :  said  of  hair. 

trichome  (tri'kom),  n.  [<  NL.  trichoma,  q.  v.] 
An  outgrowth  from  the  epidermis  of  plants,  as 
a  hair,  scale,  bristle,  or  prickle.  These  may  be 
very  various  in  form  and  function,  but  mor- 
phologically they  have  a  common  origin. 

Trichomonadidae  (trik"o-mo-uad'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Trichomonas  (-monad-)  +  -idse.]  A 
family  of  flagellate  infusorians,  characterized 
by  the  tapering  form  posteriorly,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  several  flagella  and  bodies  like 
trichocysts  at  the  anterior  extremity. 

Trichomonas  (tri-kom'o-nas), «.  [NL.  (Ehren- 
berg,  1838),  <  Gr.  8pt^  (jpix-),  hair,  +  povdg,  sin- 
gle.] The  typical  genus  of  jfWcfeomonadieicB.  T. 
melolonthx  infests  the  cockchafer.  T.  vaginalis 
is  found  in  the  secretions  of  the  human  vagina. 

trichomycosis  (trik''6-mi-ko'sis),  n.  [Nil.,  < 
Gr.  dpi^  (jpix-),  hair,  -I-  pAnvi,  fungus,  +  -osis.] 
Same  as  Mned^. 

Trichomycteridse  (trik'o-mik-ter'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Trichomycterus  +  -idse.']  A  family  of 
fishes :  same  as  Pygidiidse. 

Trichomycterinse  (trik-o-mik-te-ri'ne),  ».  pi. 
[NL.^  <  Triclwmycterus  4  -irj^B.J  A  subfamily 
of  tnchomyeteroid  fishes,  with  the  dorsal  fin 
posterior,  and  behind  the  ventrals  when  the  lat- 
ter are  present.  It  includes  most  species  of  the 
family.    Also  Trichomycterina  and  Pygidimse. 

trichomycterine  (trik-o-mik'te-rin),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Of,  or  having  characters  of,  the  Tricho- 


n.  n.  A  fish  of  the  subfamily  Triehomycte- 
rinee. 

trichomycteroid  (trik-o-mik'te-roid),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Of,  or  having  characters  of,  the  Tricho- 


II.  n.  A  fish  of  the  family  Trichomycteridse. 

Trichomycterus  (trik'o-mik-te'rus),  n.  [NL. 
(Cuvier  and  Valenciennes,  1846),  <  Gr.  flpif 
hpi-X-)<  liair,  +  jivKTfip,  nostril.]  Same  as  Pygi- 
dium,  2. 

Trichonotidse  (trik-g-not'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Trichonotus  +  -ddse.]  A  family  of  acanthopte- 
rygian  fishes,  represented  by  the  genus  Tricho- 
notus. 

trichonotoid  (trik-o-no'toid),  a.  and  n.    I.  a. 
Of  or  relating  to  the  Trichonotidx. 
II.  n.  A  fish  of  the  family  Triehonotidx. 

Trichonotus  (trik-o-no'tus), ».  [NL.  (Bloch  and 
Schneider,  1801),  <Gr.  Bpl^  (rpix-),  hair,+  vdJTof, 
back.]  1.  In  ichth.,  the  typical  genus  of  Tri- 
chonoUdx :  so  called  from  the  long  filamentous 
anterior  dorsal  ray  of  T.  seUgerus,  the  original 
species.    The  body  is  long  and  suboylindrical,  with 


Trichonotus 

cycloid  scales  of  moderate  size ;  the  eyes  loolc  upward ;  tlie 

teeth  are  in  viUiform  bands  on  the  jaws ;  the  long  dorsal 

fin  is  spineless ;  the  anal  is  also  long ;  the  ventrals  are  ju- 
gular, with  one  spine  and  five  rays ;  and  the  caudal  verte- 

brsB  are  very  numerous. 

2.  In  entom.,  a  generic  name  which  has  been 

used  for  certain  beetles  and  flies,  but  is  in  each 

case  preoccupied  in  ichthyology. 
trichopathic  (trik-o-path'lk),  a.  [<  trichopath-y 

+  -ic.  J    Relating  to  disease  of  the  hair. 
tricliopathy  (tri-kop'a-thi),  n.     [<  Gr.  6pt^ 
(rpix-),  hair,  +  -TraSia,  <  iaBog,  suffering.]  Treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  the  hair. 

Trichopliocinse  (trik"o-fo-si'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Spif  {Tpix-)j  hair, -l-'^um/,  a  seal,  +  -inse.'] 
A  subfamily  of  the  Otariidse,  or  eared  seals,  in- 
cluding the  hair-seals  as  distinguished  from  the 
fur-seals  ( XJlophocinse).  There  is  no  type  genus. 

trichopliocine  (trik-o-fo'sin),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  Trichophocinx,  or  having  their  characters. 

trichophore  (trik'o-for),  ».  [<  Gr.  Bpl^  (rpix-), 
hair, +-^opof,  <(^spHv  =  E.  Seari.J  1.  In  hot., 
the  special  cell  or  chain  of  cells  in  certain  al- 
gte  which  bears  the  trichogyne.  See  Floridex. 
Bennett  and  Murray,  Cryptog.  Bot.,  p.  199. —  2. 
In  zool.,  a  process  of  the  integument  of  certain 
annelids,  as  Polychseta,  witmn  which  are  de- 
veloped the  peculiar  chitinous  setsB  of  the  para- 
podia,  and  -whieh  incloses  the  bases  of  the  pen- 
cil-like bundles  of  setae  (whence  the  name). 
See  cut  TXD.A6T  pygidium. 

trichophoric  (trik-o-f or'ik),  a.  [<  trichophore 
+  -jc]  In  bot. :  (a)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
trichophore:  as, the  iricftqpfeonc apparatus.  (6) 
Of  the  nature  of  a  trichophore :  as,  the  tricho- 
phoric part  of  the  prooarp  of  certain  crypto- 
gams. 

trichophorous  (tn-kof 'o-rus),  a.  [As  tricophore 
+  -ous.'i  In  sool.,  bearing  hairs  or  hair-like 
parts,  as  setsB ;  of  the  nature  of  a  trichophore. 

Trichophyton  (tn-kof 'i-ton),  n.  [Nil.,  <  Gr. 
dp'i^  {rpix-),  hair,  -I-  ^vtSv,  a  plant.]  A  genus 
of  minute  saprolegnious  fungi,  parasitic  on  the 
skin  of  man,  where  they  grow  luxuriantly  in  and 
beneath  the  epidermis,  in  the  hair-follicles,  etc. 
T.  tonsurans  produces  the  skin-disease  known 
as  tinea  or  ringworm.   See  dermatophyte,  tinea^. 

Trichoplaz  (trik'o-plaks),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  dpi^ 
(,Tpix-),  hair,  +  ifAdf,  a  plate.]  A  supposed 
generic  type  of  animal,  of  wholly  undetermined 

■  affinities,  so  called  from  the  ciliated  plate-like 
surface.     The  species  is  T.  adherens. 

trichopter  (tri-kop'tfer),  n.  [<  Trichoptera,  q.  v.] 
A  member  of  the  Trichoptera;  a  caddis-fly. 

Trichoptera  (tn-kop'te-ra),  n.  pi.  [KL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  triehopterus:  see  iriclw^terous.^  A  subor- 
dinal  group  of  neuropterous  insects,  the  caddis- 
flies  :  so  called  because  the  wings  are  generally 
hairy  to  an  extent  not  found  in  other  Neurop- 
tera.  The  posterior  wings  are  folded  in  rest ;  the  man- 
dibles are  rudimentaiy.  The  group  is  approximately  the 
same  as  Phrygaiwida,  being  composed  of  the  families 
Phrygameidx,  Limru^ldlidae,  and  sundry  others.  See  cut 
under  ccLddis-wafrm. 

trichopteran  (tri-kop'te-ran),  a.  and  n.    [<  Tri- 
choptera +  -am.]    I.  a.'Same  as  trichopterous. 
II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Trichoptera;  any  cad- 
dis-fly or  phryganeid. 

trichopterous  (tri-kop'te-rus),  a.  [<  Nil.  tri- 
ehopterus, hairy-winged,  <;  Gr.  6pi^  (rpix-),  hair, 
-I-  irrepdv,  wing.]    Belonging  to  the  Trichoptera. 

trichopterygid  (trik-op-ter'i-jid),  a.  and  n.    I. 
a.  Pertaining  to  the  Triehopterygidie ;  relating 
to  or  resembling  a  trichopterygid. 
H.  n.  A'beetleoithetaxailjTrichopterygidsB. 

Trichopterygfidae  (tri-kop-te-rij'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[Nil.  (Burmeister,  1845),  <  Trichopteryx  +  -idss.'\ 
A  family  of  clavicorn  beetles,  including  the 
smallest  beetles  known.  The  antennee  are  verticil- 
late  with  long  hairs,  and  the  wings  are  fringed  with  hair. 
A  few  species  are  apterous.  The  larvse  are  active  and 
carnivorous ;  some  of  them  feed  on  podurans.  Some  are 
myrmecophilous ;  others  live  under  bar]£.#  In  the  genera 
Aderces,  Astatopteryx,  and  Neufflenes  the  phenomenon  of 
alternate  generation  has  been  noticed,  a  blind  apterous 
generation  alternating  with  one  in  which  the  individuals 
have  eyes  and  wings.  About  150  species  are  Isnown,  of 
which  about  80  inhabit  the  United  States. 

Trichopteryx  (tn-kop'te-riks),  n.  [NL.  (Hiib- 
ner,  1816), <Gr.  8pi^  (rpix-),  hair,  +  nTcpu^,  wing.] 
1.  A  genus  of  geometrid  moths. — 2.  A  genus 
of  clavicorn  beetles,  typical  of  the  famUy  Tri- 
ehopterygidie. Kirby, 1826.  They  have  the  antennae 
elongate,  eleven-jointed,  the  prothorax  not  constricted  be- 
liind,  the  abdomen  with  six  ventral  segments,  the  hind 
coxse  distant,  and  the  mesostemum  carinate.  The  species 
are  found  on  dung  and  vegetable  debris.  Over  60  species 
are  Itnown,  and  the  genus  is  represented  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Xorth  and  South  America. 

trichort,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  treacher. 

trichord  (tri'kdrd),  n.  and  a.  [<  Gr.  Tpixopdog, 
having  three  strings,  <  rpuq  (rpi-),  three,  +  x^P^Vt 
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string:  see  cord^,  chord."]    I,  n.  In  mtisie,  any 
instrument  with  three  strings,  especially  the 
three-stringed  lute. 
II.  a.  Having  three  strings;   characterized 

by  three  strings.— Trichord  pianoforte,  a  pianoforte 
in  which  most  of  the  digitals  have  each  three  strings 
tuned  in  unison. 
trichorexis  (trik-o-rek'sis),  n.    [NL.,  <  Gr.  djiig 
(.'''piZ-)t  hair,  -I-  l>v^ie,  a  breaking,  <  fnryvivai, 

break.]     Brittleness  of  the  hair Trichorexis 

nodosa,  a  disease  of  the  hair  characterized  by  brittleness 
and  the  formation  of  swellings  on  the  shaft. 

trichorrhea,  trichorrboea  (trik-a-re'a),  n. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  6pi^  {rpix-),  hair,  +  l>ola.,  a  flowing, 

<  pelv,  flow.]    Falling  of  the  hair;  alopecia. 
Trichosanthes  (trik-o-san'thez),  n.  [NL.  (Lin- 

nsens,  1737),  named  from  the  fringed  petals;  < 
Gr.  Spjf  (jpi-X-\  liair,  +  avdos,  flower.]  A  genus 
of  plants,  of  the  order  CucurbitacesB  and  tribe 
Cucumerineas.  it  is  characterized  by  entire  calyx-lobes, 
a  five-parted  wheel-shaped  fringed  corolla,  conduplicate 
anther-cells,  and  numerous  polymorphous  seeds.  I^ere 
are  about  42  species,  natives  of  tropical  Asia,  northern 
Australia,  and  Polynesia.  They  are  annual  or  perennial 
climbers,  sometimes  with  a  tuberous  root,  bearing  entire 
or  lobed  and  cordate  leaves  and  unbranched  or  forking 
tendrils.  The  flowers  are  white  and  monoecious — the 
male  racemed,  the  female  solitary — and  followed  by  a 
fleshy  smooth  or  furrowed  fruit,  often  large  and  globose, 
oblong,  or  conical,  sometimes  elongated,  slender,  striped, 
and  serpent-liiie.  T.  anguina  and  T.  colubriTM  are  known 
as  snake-gourd  or  vipergourd,  also  as  snake-iMcumber 
(which  see,  under  cucuTriber). 

.trichoschisis  (trik-os-ki'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
6pl^  (rpix-),  hair,  -¥  axiotc,  a  cleaving,  <  cxKei-v, 
cleave :  see  schism.'i    Splitting  of  the  hair. 

Trichoscolices  (trik"o-sko-li'sez),  n.pl.     [NL., 

<  Gr.  Spjf  (rpix-),  hair,  -I-  oKiAvk,  a  worm.]  A 
superordinai  division,  proposed  in  1877  by  Hux- 
ley to  be  established  to  include  the  Trematoda, 
Cestoidea,  lurhellaria,  and  Botifera,  in  order  to 
discriminate  the  morphological  type  which  they 
exempUf y  from  that  of  the  Nematoscoliees,  con- 
taining the  Nematoidea.    See  Nematoscoliees. 

trichosis  (tri-ko'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  0pif  {rpix-), 
hair,  +  -osis.'\  Any  disease  of  the  hair:  same 
a.s  plica,  1. 

Trichosomata  (trik-o-s6'ma-ta),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Diesing),  <  Gr.  6pif  (rpix-)',  £air,  -I-  aa/m^r-), 
the  body.]  The  Peridinidse  and  allied  infuso- 
rians,  corresponding  to  the  Choanoflagellata  of 
H.  J.  Clark  and  W.  S.  Kent. 

trichosomatOUS  (trik-o-som'a-tus),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  Trichosomata,  or  having  their  charac- 
ters; having  the  body  flagellate,  as  an  infuso- 
rian. 

trichosporange  (trik-o-sp6'rani),  n.  [<  NL. 
trichosporangium,  q.  v.]  In  bot.,  same  as  tricho- 
sporangium. 

trichosporangium  (trik^o-spo-ran'ji-um),  «.; 
pi.  trichosporangia  (-a).  [NL.  (Thuret),  <  Gr. 
Spif  {rpix-),  hair,  -1-  IsfL.  sporangium,  q.  v.]  In 
hot.,  the  piuriloeular  sporangium,  or  zoosporan- 
gium,  of  the  fucoid  algse,  consisting  of  an  ag- 
gregation of  small  cells,  each  one  of  which,  con- 
tains a  single  zoospore.  Compare  oosporangium. 

trichospore  (trik'9-sp6r),  n.  [<  Gr.  flptf  (rpix-), 
hair,  -H  awopa,  seed :  see  spore^.l  In  hot.,  one  of 
the  peculiar  spores  of  the  Hyphomyeetes :  same, 
or  nearly  the  same,  as  conidium. 

Trichostema  (trik-o-ste'ma),  M.  [NL.  (Lin- 
n8Bus,1763),named6omthe  capillary  filaments ; 

<  Gr.  dpif  (rpix-),  liair>  +  o^^Vf^,  stamen.]  A 
genus  of  gamopetalous  plants,  of  the  order  La- 
biates and  tribe  Ajtigoidese.  it  is  characterized  by 
the  four  long-exserted  stamens  with  divaricate  anther- 
cells,  and  by  the  deeply  lobed  ovary.  The  8  species  are 
all  natives  of  North  America.  They  are  clammy  glandular 
herbs  with  a  strong  balsamic  odor.  Theybearentireleaves, 
and  axillary  whorls  of  numerous  mostly  blue  flowers,  the 
corolla  with  a  slender  tube  and  nearly  equally  flve-toothed 
spreading  border,  from  which  the  conspicuous  arching 
stamens  project,  suggesting  the  popular  name  blue-eurla 
(which  see).  The  species  of  the  eastern  United  States 
have  a  very  strongly  two-lipped  and  depressed  calyx,  and 
loose  flower-clusters,  as  T.  didwtomwm,  the  bastard  pen- 
nyroyal. The  western  have  the  calyx  normal  and  the 
flower-clusters  dense.  T.  lancUum,^  with  a  striking  purple- 
woolly  spike,  is  known  in  California  as  Mack  sage. 

trichosyphilis  (trik-o-sif'i-lis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Spif  (rpix-),  hair,  +  NL.  syphilis.']  A  syphilitic 
disease  of  the  hair. 

trichosyphilosis  (trik-o-sif-i-16'sis),  n.  [NL., 
as  trichosyphilis  +  -osis.\  Same  as  trichosyphilis. 

trichothaUic  (trik-o-thal'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  0p/f 
(fP'X-))  hair,  -I-  doKldq,  a  green  shoot:  see  thal- 
Im.]  In  bot.,  having  a  filamentous  or  hair-like 
thallus,  as  certain  algae. 

trichotomic  (trik-6-tom'ik),  n.  Pertaining  to 
trichotomy;  influenced  by  or  practising  tri- 
chotomy. 

trichotomoUS  (tri-kot'o-mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  rpixa, 
in  three,  +  -ro/iof,  <  ri/iveiv,  rafielv,  cut.]     Di- 
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Tided  into  three  parts,  or  divided  by  threes; 
branching  or  giving  off  shoots  by  tlufees ;  tri- 
furoate ;  also,  dividing  a  genus  into  three  spe- 
cies. 

trichotomously  (tri-kot'o-mus-li),  adv.  In  a 
trichotomous  manner ;  in  three  parts. 

trichotomy  (tri-kot'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  rpixa,  in 
three,  +  TO/ila,  <  rifiveiv,  raueiv,  cut.]  Division 
into  three  parts ;  specifically,  in  theol.,  division 
of  human  nature  into  body  (soma),  soul  (psy- 
che), and  spirit  (pneuma). 

His  [Aristotle's]  trichotomy  into  hypotheses,  definitions, 
and  axioms.  Barrow,  Math.  Lects.,  viii. 

trichotriaene  (trik-o-tri'en),  n.  [<  Gr.  rpixfi,  in 
three  (<  rpelg  (Tpt-),  three),  +  rpiaiva,  a  trident: 
see  trisene.']  Of  sponge-spicules,  a  trichoto- 
mous trisene ;  a  cladose  rhabdus  the  three  cladi 
of  which  tritureate.    See  trisene.    Sollas. 

tricbroic  (tri-kro'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  rplxpoog,  rpl- 
Xpovg,  also  rpixpi^,  three-colored  (<  Tpug  (rpi-), 
tidree,  +  xP^'^i  XP"i>  color),  +  -ic.]  Possessing 
the  property  of  triehroism.  M.  W.  Sweeter,  Pre- 
cious Stones,  p.  167. 

triehroism  (tri'kro-izm),  n.  [<  trichro4c  + 
-i'sm,.]  The  property  possessed  by  some  crys- 
tals of  exhibiting  different  colors  in  three  dif- 
ferent directions  when  viewed  by  transmitted 
light.  It  is  due  to  the  different  degrees  of  absorption 
in  the  three  directions.  The  more  general  term  pleochro- 
ism  is  often  employed. 

trichromatic  (tri-kro-mat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  rpixpii- 
/mrog,  three-colored:  see  trichromic.]  Charac- 
terized by  three  colors;  in  a  specific  sense, 
having  the  three  fundamental  color-sensations 
of  red,  green,  and  purple,  as  the  normal  eye, 
in  distinction  from  a  color-blind  eye,  which  can 
perceive  only  two  of  the  fundamental  colors. 

trichromic  (tri-kro'mik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Tpelg  (rpi-), 
three,  +  xP^i^j  color.]  Pertaining  to  three 
colors;  trichromatic. 

tricbronous  (tri'kro-nns),  a.  [<  Gr.  rpixpovog, 
of  three  times  or  measures,  <  rpelg  (rpi-),  three, 
+  xp^voii  time.]  In  anc.  pros.,  consisting  of  or 
containing  three  times  or  morae ;  trisemie. 

tricburf,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  treacher. 

tricing-Une  (tri'sing-lin),  n.  Naut. ,  a  line  used 
to  trice  up  any  object,  either  to  stow  it  or  to 
get  it  out  of  the  way. 

tricinium  (tri-sin'i-um) ,  n.  [LL. ,  <  L.  tres  ( tri-) , 
three,  +  canere,  sing.]  A  musical  composition 
for  three  voices ;  a  trio. 

tricipital  (tri-sip'i-tal),  a.  [<  L.  triceps  (tri- 
cipit-),  three-headed  (see  triceps),  +  -al.]  In 
anat,  three-headed :  having  three  origins :  as,  a 
tricipital  muscle.     See  triceps. 

tricircular  (tri-s6r'ku-lar),  a.  Eeferring  to 
three  circles. — Tricircular  coordinates,  homogene- 
ous point-cobrdinates  for  a  plane,  each  of  which  is  equal 
to  the  power  of  the  point  relatively  to  a  fixed  coordinate 
circle  divided  by  the  radius  of  the  circle.  A  linear  equar 
tion  in  such  cobrdinates  expresses  a  circle  orthogonal  to 
the  "  radical  circle  "  which  is  orthogonal  to  the  three  coBr- 
dlnate  circles ;  a  quadric  equation  expresses  a  bicircular 
quartic;  etc. — Triclrculargeometty,  geometry  treated 
by  means  of  tricircular  coordinates. 

tricki  (trik),  V.  1(a)  Prob.  an  altered  form, 
reverting  to  the  orig.  unassibilated  form,  of 
trich  (mod.  E.  prop,  spelled  *triteh),  <  ME.  tri- 
chen,  tricchen  (also  perhaps  unassibilated  *<ricfc- 
en),  <  OP.  trieher,  trichier,  trechier  (also  per- 
haps unassibilated  *triquer,  *tricguer),  deceive, 
trick  (of.  Pr.  trie,  deceit),  =  It.  treccare,  cheat, 
<  L.  tricari,  ML.  also  tricare,  trifle,  act  deceit- 
fully, <  triciB,  trifles,  toys  (see  trich,  treacher, 
treachery;  cf.  triclc^,  n.,  in  the  sense  of  'trifle, 
toy');  (b)  the  word,  as  a  noun,  being  appar. 
influenced  by,  if  not  in  part  derived  from,  MD. 
treck,  D.  trek,  a  trick  (een  slimme  trek,  a  cim- 
ning  trick,  jemand  eenen  trek  speelen,  play  one 
a  tnek,  etc.),  a  word  not  having  the  orig.  mean- 
ingof  'trick'or  '  deceit,' but  a  particular  use  of 
MD.  treck,!).  trek,  a  pull,  draft,  tug,  line, < MD. 
trecken,  D.  trekken,  draw:  see  triekS,  and  cf. 
track^.  Cf.  P.  trigaud,  crafty,  artful,  cunning, 
trigauderie,  a  sly  trick.  The  words  spelled  trick 
have  been  confused  in  popular  apprehension 
and  in  the  dictionaries,  and  the  senses  are  en- 
tangled. See  tncfc2j  (rjcfcS,  iricfc*.]  1.  trans.  1. 
To  deceive  by  trickery ;  cozen ;  cheat. 

To  be  wrapt  soft  and  warm  in  fortune's  smock 
When  she  ...  is  pleased  to  trick  or  tromp  manldnd. 

B.  Jomon,  New  Inn,  i.  1. 
He  was  tricked  out  of  the  money  while  he  was  writing  a 
receipt  for  it,  and  sent  away  without  a  farthing. 

Vanbrugh,  Journey  to  London,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  bring,  render,  or  induce  by  trickery ;  be- 
guile; inveigle;  cajole. 
They  were  thus  tricked  of  their  present. 

Bacon,  Fliysical  Fables,  it 
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Several  members  of  Congress  had  previously  com- 
plained that  the  demonetization  scheme  of  1873  had  been 
pushed  surreptitiously  through  the  courses  ol  its  passage, 
Congress  havmg  been  tricked  into  accepting  It,  doing  it 
Bcaicely  knew  vphat.  W.  WUson,  Cong.  Gov.,  iii. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  use  trickery,  deception,  or 

imposture. 

Thus  they  jog  on,  still  tricHng,  never  thriving, 
And  murdering  plays,  which  still  they  call  reviving. 
Dryden,  Xo  Granville. 

2.  To  juggle;  play. 

We  may  trick  with  the  word  life  in  its  dozen  senses 
until  we  are  weaiy  of  tricking,  .  .  .  but  one  fact  remains 
true  throughout,  .  .  .  that  we  do  not,  properly  speaking, 
love  life  at  all,  but  living.      R.  L.  Stevemon,  Mi  Triplex. 

3+.  To  toy;  handle  idly. 

The  muses  forbid  that  I  should  restrain  your  meddling, 
whom  I  see  already  busy  with  the  title  and  tricking  over 
the  leaves.  B,  Jonson,  Catiline,  To  the  Reader. 

trick^  (trik),  n.  [<  tricW-,  v. ;  prob.  in  part  < 
MD.  treck,  I),  trek,  a  trick,  a  pull,  draft,  etc. : 
see  Wcfcl,  v.,  and  cf.  tracfci.]  1.  A  crafty  or 
fraudulent  device;  a  deceitful  expedient;  an 
artifice ;  a  stratagem. 

There  la  some  tHck  in  this,  and  you  must  know  it, 
And  be  an  agent  too. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  iv.  % 
But  you  see  they  haue  some  trickes  to  cousin  God,  as 
before  to  cousin  the  Diuell.   Purchae,  Pilgrimage,  p.  213. 
0,  the  rare  tricks  of  a  Macbiavelian ! 

Webster,  White  Devil,  v.  1. 

2.  A  feat  or  an  exhibition  of  skill  or  dexterity, 
as  in  juggling  or  sleight  of  hand. 

He  can  do  tricks  with  his  toes,  wind  silk  and  thread 
pearl  with  them.  B.  Jonson,  Pan's  Anniversary. 

Entertain  any  puppy  that  comes,  like  a  tumbler,  with 
the  same  tricks  over  and  over. 

Congreve,  Old  Batchelor,  i.  4. 

3.  A  roguish  or  mischievous  performance;  a 
prank ;  a  practical  joke ;  a  hoax. 

If  I  be  served  such  another  trick,  I'll  have  my  brains 
ta'en  out  and  buttered,  and  give  them  to  a  dog  for  a  new- 
year's  gift.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  5.  7. 

To  play  a  trick  and  make  some  one  or  other  look  foolish 
was  held  the  most  pointed  form  of  wit  throughout  the 
back  regions  of  the  manor.     Qearge  Eliot,  Eelix  Holt,  xii. 

4.  A  foolish,  vicious,  or  disgraceful  act:  with 
disparaging  or  contemptuous  force. 

Didst  thou  ever  see  me  do  such  a  trick  f 

SJiak.,  T.  G.  of  v.,  Iv.  4.  43. 
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on  which  the  winning  or  losing  of  the  game  depends.  A 
whist  trick  is  complete  when  the  cards  are  turned  and 
quitted. 

Here 's  a  trick  of  discarded  cards  of  us !  we  were  rank'd 
with  coats  as  long  as  old  master  lived. 

Middleton,  Massinger,  and  Rowley,  Old  Law,  ill.  1. 
When  in  doubt,  win  the  trick. 

Hoyle,  Twenty-four  Kules  for  Beginners,  xll. 

11.  Naut.,  a  spell;  a  turn;  the  time  allotted  to 
a  man  to  stand  at  the  helm,  generally  two  hours. 

This  night  It  was  my  turn  to  steer,  or,  as  the  sailors  say, 
my  trick  at  the  helm,  for  two  hours. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  29. 

12.  A  watch.  Tuft's  Glossary  of  Thieves' Jargon 
(1798).  [Thieves'  slang.] —The  odd  trick.  See 
odd.— To  know  a  trick  worth  two  of  that,  to  know 
of  some  better  contrivance  or  expedient. 

Nay,  by  God,  soft ;  I  know  a  trick  worth  two  of  tJiat, 
1'  faith.  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  li.  1.  41. 

Hear  what  he  says  of  you,  sir?    Cllve,  best  be  off  to  bed, 
my  boy — ho,  ho !  No,  no.    We  knmo  a  trick  worth  two  of 

«*"*•  ThMkeray,  Newcomes,  1.  tricking^  (trik'ing),  n.     [Verbal  n.  of  trick^,  J).] 

Toservepneatnck.  SeejeroeL-TtlCks  of  the  trade,    Articles  of   outfit;   appurtenances,  especially 
the  expedients,  artifices,  and  dodges  of  a  craft  or  husmess;     "' "'^  >^=  "..._!      ft-  i       r  j 

devices  or  stratagems  intended  to  attract  custom  or  to 


trickly 

The  nomination-day  was  a  great  epoch  of  successful 
trickery,  or,  to  speak  in  a  more  Parliamentary  manner,  of 
war  stratagem,  on  the  part  of  skilful  agents. 

George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xxx. 

trickily  (trik'i-li),  adv.    In  a  tricky  manner; 

trickishly. 
trickiness  (trik'i-nes),  n.    The  quality  of  being 

tricky  or  tricMsh ;  tricMshness. 

The  right  of  the  blind  to  ask  charity  lapses  if  it  becomes 
a  mere  business  and  with  all  the  trickiness  by  which  a 
street  business  is  sometimes  characterised. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  396. 

tricking^  (trik'ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  triek^,  «.] 
Practising  or  playing  tricks;  tricky;  deceitful; 
artful. 

Go  get  thee  gone,  and  by  thyself 

Devise  some  tricking  game. 
RoUn  Hood  and  the  Golden  Arrow  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  383). 

We  presently  discovered  that  they  were  as  expert  thieves, 
and  as  trvMrtg  in  their  exchanges,  as  any  people  we  had 
yet  met  with.  Cook,  Second  Voyage,  ii.  7. 


ornamental  trifles. 

Go  get  us  properties. 
And  trickirw  for  our  fairies. 

ShM.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  4. 78. 


gain  some  advantage  over  one's  customers  or  one's  rivals. 
=S3m.  1.  Manaeuver,  Stratagem,  etc.  (see  artifice),  fraud, 
imposition,  imposture,  deception,  fetch, 
trick^  (trik),  t!.  *.     [Prob.  another  use  of  «ncfci,  tricking*  (trik'ing),  m.    [Verbal  n.  of  <ncfe3,  i7.] 
v.,  as  derived  from  the  noun  in  the  sense  'a    jn  jier,,  a  graphic  representation  of  heraldic 


as  derived  from  the  noun  in  the  sense  'a 
dexterous  artifice,'  or  '  a  touch.'  Cf .  also  trick*. 
According  to  some,  <  W.  ireciaw,  furnish  or  har- 
ness, trick  out,  <  tree,  an  implement,  harness, 
gear.]  To  dress;  trim;  deck;  prank;  specifir 
eally,  to  ari'ange,  dress,  or  decorate,  especially 
in  a  fanciful  way,  as  the  person  or  the  hair :  of- 
ten followed  by  out  or  up. 

For  he  [Cato]  found  not  his  Country  .  .  .  utterly  de- 
stroyed, but  tossed  in  a  dangerous  tempest ;  and  being  not 
of  authority  like  the  Pilot  to  take  the  steme  in  hand,  and 
governe  the  ship,  he  took  himself  to  tricking  the  salles, 
and  preparing  the  tackle,  so  to  assist  men  of  greater 
power.  North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  624. 

The  Canari  put  their  wlues  to  the  drudgery  abroad, 
whiles  themselues  spin,  weaue,  tricke  vp  themselues,  and 
performe  other  womanish  functions  at  home. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  885. 

The  women  celebrated  of  old  for  their  beauties  yet 
carry  that  fame.  . 
tassels  and  flowers. 


bearings  or  an  "entire  achievement.  See  trick^. 
Arms  verbally  and  technically  described  are  blazoned ; 
the  verbal  description  is  the  blazon ;  if  they  are  drawn  in 
pen  or  pencil  In  monochrome,  showing  the  lines  of  tinc- 
ture, they  are  said  to  be  "tricked";  such  a  drawing  is  a 
tricking;  if  they  are  given  in  gold  and  colours,  they  are 
Illuminated  or  painted.  N.  and  Q. ,  7th  ser. ,  V.  414. 

trickish  (trik'ish),  a.    [<  incfci  + -isfei.]    Given 
to  or  characterized  by  trickery;  deceitful;  art- 
ful. 
So  loose  and  slippery  and  trickish  way  of  reasoning. 

Bp.  AUerbury,  To  Pope,  March  26, 1721. 
Thechimpanzee  . .  .  is  extremely  kind  to  children,show- 
ing  no  trickish  or  malicious  temper,  even  endeavoring  to 
amuse  them,  and  induce  them  to  play. 

Pop.  Sd.  Mo.,  Xin.  435. 


Syn.  Deceptive,  roguish.    See  cumiingl. 
'iLy'have  aei^hiad  S'Jth  tricEsMy  (trik'ish-li)  ad..    In  a  trickish  man- 
Sandys,  TravaUes,  p.  12.    ner ;  artfully ;  deceitfully. 
A  country  playhouse,  some  rude  barn  trickishllCSS  (trik'ish-nes),  n.     The  State  of  be- 

Tricked  ma  for  that  proud  use.  ing  trickish,  deceitful,  or  artful. 

^     ,,,  ^,       ,-*♦,,*■„,,,,,*.  liror<Z»»ortft,  Prelude,  vii.         charges  of  duplicity,  management,  artifice,  and  trfcifeft- 

I  hope  you^don^t^^ean^^forsake  it ;  that  will  be  but  a  ^^^^^3  (trik),  v.  t.     [<  MD.  trecken,  D.  trekken,     ness.  Y.  Knox,  Winter  Evenings,  xxiv. 

amongr  Con^^"*.  Old  Batchelor,  Iv.  5.     pull,  draw  lines,  delineate,  sketch,  =^OPrw^.  trickle  (trik'l),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  trickled,  ppr. 


5.  A  peculiar  art ;  skill;  adroitness;  knack. 
Here's  fine  revolution,  an  we  had  the  trick  to  see't. 

Shale.,  Hamlet)  v.  1.  99. 
In  a  little  while  the  trick  of  walking  on  the  edge  of  the 
water  close  to  the  side  wall  had  been  learned. 

The  Century,  XXXIX.  220. 

6.  A  peculiar  trait,  manner,  habit,  or  practice ; 
a  characteristic ;  a  peculiarity;  a  mannerism. 

In  you  a  wildness  Is  a  noble  trick. 

And  cherlsh'd  in  ye,  and  all  men  must  love  it. 

Fletcher  and  Rowley,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  iii.  2. 

What  shall  I  say  of  the  manifold  and  strange  fashions  of 

the  garments  that  are  used  now-a-days?  .  .  .  Sometime 

we  follow  the  fashion  of  the  Frenchmen.    Another  time 

we  wOl  have  a  trick  of  the  Spaniards. 

Becm,  Early  Writings  (ed.  Parker  Soc),  p.  204. 
We've  a  trick,  we  young  fellows,  you  may  have  been  told, 
01  talking  (in  public)  as  If  we  were  old. 

0.  W.Holmes,  The  Boys. 

7.  A  trace;  a  suggestion;  a  reminder. 

He  hath  a  trick  of  Cceur-de-lion's  face. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  i.  1.  85. 

8.  Something  pretended  or  unreal 
blance;  an  illusion. 

Truth  itself  is  in-her  head  as  dull 
And  useless  as  a  candle  in  a  scull,         • 
And  all  her  love  of  God  a  groundless  claim, 
A  trici  upon  the  canvas,  painted  flame. 

Camper,  Conversation,  1.  782. 


trekka,  tregga.  North  Fries,  trecke,  troche  =  LG. 
trekken  =  MHG.  trecken  =  Dan.  trxkke,  draw ; 
a  causal  form  of  OHG.  trehhan,  MHG.  treclim, 
pull,  push,  shove.  From  the  same  source  are 
ult.  E.  track^,  and  tricker,  now  trigger.  Cf. 
also  trek  and  trick^.  This  verb  seems  to  have 
been  confused  with  triek^,  deck;  cf.  trick- 
ment.1  In  Tier. :  {a)  To  draw,  as  a  bearing  or 
a  collection  of  bearings,  or  a  whple  escutcheon 
or  achievement  of  arms.  The  word  implies  the  rep- 
resentation graphically  of  armorial  bearings  in  any  sense, 
and  should  be  used  instead  of  liaison,  which  properly 
means  to  describe  in  words. 

They  are  blazoned  there ;  there  they  are  tricked,  they 
and  their  pedigrees.  B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  1. 1. 

(6)  Especially,  to  draw  in  black  and  white  only,    stVeamsT  drip 
without  color,  or  to  sketch  sbghtly,  whether  a  ' 

bearing  or  a  whole  achievement. 

This  seal  was  exhibited  to  the  Heralds  at  theh:  Visita- 
tion of  Northants,  1618,  "antiquum  Sigillum  argenteum,' 
and  is  iricfteiJ  in  their  original  MS.  w  <,    ^  00 

Trans.  Hist.  Soc.  of  Lancashire  and  Chesnire,  JN.  B.,  V.  33. 
a   sem-  trick*t,  «•  and  «.    An  obsolete  form  of  trig^. 

In  two  bows  that  1  have,  ...  the  one  is  quick  of  cast, 
trick,  and  trun  both  for  pleasure  and  profit ;  the  other  is  a 
lug,  slow  of  oast,  following  the  string,  more  sure  for  to 
last  than  pleasant  for  to  use.  -,,„„., 

'^  Ascham,  ToxophUus  (ed.  1864),  p.  14. 

But  tell  me,  wench,  hast  done 't  so  trick  indeed 
That  heaven  itself  may  wonder  at  the  deed? 

Peele,  Arraignment  of  Pans,  1.  3. 

A  dagger  the 


trickling.  [<  ME.  triklen,  trikilen,  trekelen;  prob. 
a  var.  of  striklen  (with  which  it  interchanges), 
trickle,  freq.  of  striken,  rarely  ME  triken,  go : 
see  strike.  In  mod.  times  the  word  has  been 
regarded  as  connected  with  trilt^.  Cf .  Sc.  trin- 
kle,  also  trintle,  trickle.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  flow 
in  a  small  interrupted  stream;  run  down  in 
drops:  as,  water  trickles  from  the  eaves. 

The  red  blode  triklond  to  his  knee. 

MS.  Cantat.  Ff .  v.  48,  f.  122.    (Halliwell.) 

Nay  I  f  ul  of  sorowe  thou  now  me  seest ; 
The  teeris  trikilen  dowun  on  my  face. 
For  "Alius  regis  mortuus  est." 

Political  Poems,  ete.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  207. 

2.  To  let  fall  a  liquid  in  drops  or  small  broken 


In  this  poor  trick  of  paint 
You  see  the  semblance,  Incomplete  and  faint. 

Of  the  two-fronted  Future.  .  ,     ,  ,j.  m 'j-™//a,.\    m 

WhUtier,  The  Panorama,  trick-dagger  (trik  dag"er),  n. 


blade  of  which  slips  back  into  the  hilt. 
trickerl   (trik'er),  n.    [<  tnck^  +  -eri.    Of. 
treacher.']    One  who  tncks;  a  cheat;  a  tnck- 

tricker^t  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  trigger.— 
Trt^er  firelock,  a  hand-flreaim  of  the  close  of  the  reign 
p\chaxles  I^socaued^l^c^y^disch^^^  t^icklet  (trik'let),  «.  .[<  trickU  +  -rt.]  A  small, 


The  three  tall  fireplaces  .  .  .  make  one  think  of  the 
groups  that  must  formerly  have  gathered  there  — of  all 
the  wet  boot-soles,  the  trickling  doublets,  the  stiffened 
ftogers,  the  rheumatic  shanks. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  121. 

3.  To  pass  or  flow  gently  like  a  small  stream. 

How  fiuent  nonsense  trickles  from  his  tongue ! 

Pope,  Dunclad,  iii.  201. 

II.  trans.  To  cause  to  trickle;  pour  or  shed 
in  small,  slow  streams. 

With  adroit  and  tender  hands  they  aided  the  doctor, 
and  trickled  stimulants  down  her  throat. 

C.  Beade,  Hard  Cash,  xxxvii. 

trickle  (trik'l),  re.   [,<.  trickle,  v. "]   1.  A  trickling 

stream;  a  rill. 

Delicious  as  trickles 
Of  wine  poured  at  mass-time. 

Broimiing,  Another  Way  of  Love. 

2t.  See  the  quotation. 

CacarOle  [It.1,  the  trickles  or  dung  of  sheepe,  goats,  rats, 
or  conies.  ■"«<»*,  1698. 


9.  Any  small  article ;  a  toy;  a  knickknaok;  a 
trifle;  a  trap;  a  mere  nothing:  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  a  child.   [Obsolete  or  provincial  U.  S.] 

Why,  'tis  a  cockle  or  a  walnut-shell, 
A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  3.  67. 
The  women  of  this  countrey  weare  aboue  an  hundreth     r;, -"7  ._  t.ricker 
tricks  and  trifles  about  them.     Hakluyfs  Voyages,  II.  64.     ^Jf *  xi  265        ' 

Camp  trfcto  should  be  kept  in  their  places,  not  thrown  tricker-lock  (trik'er-lok),  n.     A  gun-lock  ar- 

helter  skelter,  or  left  lying  where  last  used.  rnnirpd  with  a  tricker  or  trigger  of  any  descrip- 

Sportsman's  Gazetteer,  p.  mo.    IffL^^"  Match-tricker  looks  and  wheel-tricker 

Vainly  the  mother  tried  to  hush  the  child;  the  prisoner    ,     ,•  ^      g  j^the  seventeenth  century. 

called  out,  "Gimme  thehttle  tnck,  Sis;  shejeswants  to  JO'iSS  weie  m  u=  +r»ViH  -f-  -er«l      Cf. 

gettuhme.'-  TAe  C«»««r!/,  XL.  219.  trickery  (tnk'er-i),».     L^^«c«   .^-    «r2/  .     V.I.  ^ 

10.  Incarrf^Joy^^,  the  cards  collectively  which    *i:^f ^tife  oftSor  deceitl  S  tricriyMtrik'li),  ad.r  [<  trick^  +  -«j,2.]  Neatly; 
are  played  in  one  round.    In  whist  and  many  other     ihe  practice  01  un-  deftly;  cleverly. 

card-games  the  number  of  tricks  taken  makes  up  the  score     posture. 


trickling  stream;  a  rill. 

My  business  lay  in  the  two  Anstruthers.    A  tricklet  of 
a  stream  divides  them,  spanned  by  a  bridge. 

jR.  L.  Stevemon,  Scnbner  s  Mag.,  I V.  611. 

trick-line  (trik'lin),  n.  Theat.,  a  cord,  made 
very  strong  and  smooth,  used  in  the  working 
of  pantomimic  changes. 


trickly 

An  other  young  miin  f  eactely  and  trickely  r^iesenting 
...  a  certaine  .  .  .  plaje. 

UdcUl,  tr.  of  Apophthegmes  of  Erasmna,  p.  121, 

trickly2  (trik'li),  a.  [<  trickle  +  -yl.]  Trick- 
ling.    [CoUoq.] 

Her  boots  no  longer  rattle,  nor  do  cold  and  trickly  rille 
race  down  the  nape  ol  her  neck.    R.  BraughUm,  Joan,  il.  10. 

trickmaker  (trik'ma"k6r),  n.  A  person  who  or 
a  card  which  makes  or  takes  a  trick,  as  in  whist ; 
specifically,  a  card  of  such  rank  or  value  as  to 
be  counted  on  to  take  a  trick,  ff.  W.  Pettes, 
American  Whist,  pp.  42,  50. 
tlickmentt  (trik'ment),  n.  [<  trick^  +  -ment.} 
Heraldic  emblazonry;  decoration. 

Here 's  a  new  tomb,  new  trickments  too. 

Beau,  and  FL,  Knight  of  Malta,  It.  2. 
No  tomb  shall  hold  thee 
But  these  two  arms,  no  tricfcments  but  my  tears. 

Fletcher,  Mad  Lover,  v.  i. 

trick-scene  (trik'sen),  n.  Theat.,  a  scene  in 
which  mechanical  changes  are  made  in  the 
sight  of  the  audience. 

tricksey,  a.    See  tricksy. 

tricksiness  (trik'si-nes),  n.  The  state  or  char- 
acter of  being  tricksy.    Also  tricksey ness. 

There  had  been  an  exasperating  fascination  in  theMit- 
ginese  with  which  she  had — not  met  his  advances,  but — 
wheeled  away  from  them. 

George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  xzriii. 

tricksome  (trik'sum),  a.  [<  tridk^  +  -some.'\ 
Full  of  tricks;  tricksy;  playful. 

With  your  triekiome  tune 
Nick  the  glad  silent  moments  as  they  pass. 

L.  Hunt,  To  the  Orasshopper  and  the  Cricket. 

trickster  (trik'stfer),  n.  [<  trick^  +  -ster.']  One 
who  practises  tricks ;  a  deceiver;  a  cheat. 

Ill  tell  you  a  Story  not  much  unlike  yours,  not  to  go  ofl 
from  Lewis,  who  us'd  to  take  a  Pleasure  in  tricking  Tritk- 
sters,  N.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  I.  434. 

trickster  (trik'stfer),  v.  i.  [<  trickster,  n.']  To 
play  tricks.     [Rare.] 

I  like  not  this  lady's  tampering  and  trickstering  with 
this  same  Edmund  Tressilian.     Scott,  Eenilworth,  zxztL 

trick-sword  (trik'sord),  n.    A  sword  made  to 

divide  in  the  middle  of  the  blade. 

tricksy  (trik'si),  a.  [Also  tricksey;  <  trick^  +  -sy, 

equiv.  to -^1.]     1.  Trickish;  cunning;  adroit; 

artful;  crafty. 

My  tricksy  spirit !  Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1.  226; 

I  continued  tricky  and  cunning,  and  was  poor  without 

the  consolation  of  being  honest.    Goldmitth,  Vicar,  zxtL 

2.  Deceptive ;  fallacious ;  illusive ;  illusory. 
The  trickly  thing  [idea]  .  .  .  comes  and  goes,  my  boy, 

revealing  itself  in  glimpses  which  are  neither  clear  enough 
nor  prolonged  enough  to  make  that  kind  of  impression 
on  the  memory  which  is  necessary  to  fix  it. 

D.  C.  Murray,  Weaker  Vessel,  ii. 

3.  Playful;  sportive;  mischievous. 

Thou  little  tricksy  Puck ! 
With  antic  toys  so  funnily  bestuck. 

Bood,  Parental  Ode  to  my  Son. 

4.  Trim;  dainty;  neat;  spruce. 

Trineato  [It.],  .  .  .  spruce,  fine,  neat,  smug,  feate,  trick- 
ne-trim.  Flario  Ced.  1611). 

Their  little  minim  forms  arrayed 
In  the  tricksy  pomp  of  fairy  pride. 

J.  It.  Drake,  Culprit  Fay. 

trick-track  (trik'trak),  n.    [Also  tric-trae  (also 
Uck-tack),  <  P.  trie  trac,  trick-track,  backgam- 
mon :  see  tick-tack.']    A  kind  of  backgammon, 
played  with  both  pieces  and  pegs. 
trick-wig  (trik'wig),  n.    A  wig  womby  actors, 
and  so  made  that  the  locks  of  hair  may  be 
caused  to  stand  on  end  at  the  will  of  the  wearer. 
tricky  (trik'i),  a.     [<  trick^  +  -^i.]     1.  Given 
to  tncks ;  knavish ;  artful ;  sharp ;  shifty :  as, 
'    a  tricky  wind ;  a  plausible  and  tricky  fellow. 

Able  men  of  high  character,  and  not  smart,  tricky  men. 
The  Nation,  XXXVI.  646. 

2.  Playful;  roguish;  mischievous. 

Tho'  ye  was  trickle,  slee,  and  funny, 
ye  ne'er  was  donsie. 
Bums,  Farmer's  Salutation  to  his  Auld  Mare. 

Tricky  ale-yard.  See  ale-yard,  2.  =SyiL  Ar(ful,  Sly,  etc. 
See  cunningi. 

Triclada  (trik'la-da),  n.  pi.  [Nli.,  <  Gr.  rpt-, 
three,  +  /cAddof,  a  young  shoot.]  An  order  of 
dendrocoelous  turbellarians  or  planarians :  dis- 
tinguished from  Polyclada, 

triclinate  (trik'li-nat),  a.  [<  Gfr.  rpi-,  three,  -1- 
lAiveiv,  bend,  +  -ateK]  Same  as  triclinic.  Imp. 
Diet. 

triclinet,  n.  [ME.  triclyne,<  L.  triclinium,  a  din- 
ing-room: see  triclinium.']    8a,me  as  trielinium. 

Half  as  high  thy  chambre  and  tridyne 
Thou  make  as  it  is  mesure  long  in  lyne. 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  IS. 

tricKniary  (tri-klin'i-a-ri),  a.  [<  L.  triclimor- 
ris,  <  triclinium,  a  dining-room :  see  triclinium.] 
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Pertaining  to  a  triclinium,  or  to  the  ancient 
mode  of  reclining  at  table. 

triclinic  (tri-kUn'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  rpsic  (rpt-), 
three,  +  kMveiv,  incline,  bend,  +  -ic]  In  crys- 
tal., pertaining  to  the  inclination  of  three  in- 
tersecting axes  to  each  other ;  specifically,  ap- 
pellative of  a  system  of  crystallization  in  which 
the  three  axes  are  unequal  and  their  interseo- 
tioiis  oblique,  as  in  the  oblique  rhomboidal 
prism.  Also  tricUnohedric,  triclinate,  anorthie, 
asymmetric,  tetartoprismaUc.  See  cut  3  under 
rhomboJiedron. 

triclinium  (tri-klin'i-um),  n.  [<  L.  triclinium,  < 
Gr.  rpiicMviov,  also  rpiiOuvoQ,  a  dining-room  with 
three  couches,  <  TpliOuvoQ,  with  three  couches, 
<  Tp«f  {rpi-),  three,  +  KVmi,  a  couch :  see  clinic] 
Among  the  Romans,  the  dining-room  where 
guests  were  received,  furnished  with  three 
couches,  which  occupied  three  sides  of  the  din- 
ner-table, the  fourth  side  being  left  open  for 
the'  free  ingress  and  egress  of  servants.  On  these 
couches,  which  also  received  the  name  of  triclinium,  the 
guests  reclined  at  dinner  or  supper.  Each  couch  usually 
accommodated  three  persons,  and  thus  nine  were  as  many 
as  could  take  a  meal  together.  The  persons  while  taking 
their  food  lay  very  nearly  flat  on  their  breasts.    See  accu- 


triclinohedric  (tri-kli-no-hed'rik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
TpiK^ivog,  with  three  couches  (see  triclinium),  + 
iSpa,  a  seat,  side.]    Same  as  triclinic. 

tricoccous  (tri-kok'us),  a.  [<  Gr.  tpikoickoq,  with 
three  grains  or  berries,  <  rpeis  (rpi-),  threCj  + 
KdicKog,  a  berry.]  In  hot.,  having  or  consisting 
of  three  cocci  or  carpels. 

tricolic  (tri-kol'ik),  a.  [<  tricolon  +  -ic]  la 
anc.pros.  and  rhet.,  consisting  of  three  cola. 

tricolon  (tri-ko'lon),  n. ;  pi.  tricola  (-la).  [NL., 
<  Gr.  Tp'iKuAoQ,  fiaving  three  members,  <  rpelQ 
(rpt-),  three,  +  koAov,  member.]  In  anc.pros. 
and  rhet.,  a  period  consisting  of  three  cola. 

tricolor,  tricolour  (tri'kul-gr),  a.  and  n.  [<  P. 
tricolore  =  Sp.  tricolor  (of.  Pg.  Mcoloreo),  <  L. 
*tricolor,  three-colored,  <  tres  {tri-),  three,  +• 
color,  color.]  I.  a.  Three-colored;  tricolored: 
in  zoSlogy  correlated  with  bicolor  and  unicolor. 

The  Militia  .  .  .  added  to  the  two  colours  of  the  Pari- 
sian cockade — red  and  blue — white,  the  colour  which  was 
that  of  the  king.  This  was  the  tricolour  cockade  adopted 
on  July  26, 1789.  S.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  X.  167. 

II.  n.  A  flag  composed  of  three  colors  in 
large  masses  equal  or  nearly  equal,  as  the  na- 
tional flags  of  Italy  and  Mexico;  especially, 
the  flag  of  Prance  adopted  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, consisting  of  three  equal  parts — blue  next 
the  mast,  red  at  the  fly,  and  white  between,  or, 
in  heraldic  language,  palewise  of  three  pieces, 
azure,  argent,  and  gules.  The  red  and  blue 
represented  the  colors  of  the  city  of  Paris. 

We  talk  of  .  .  .  the  lilies  and  tricolor  ol  France. 

Preble,  Hist.  Flag,  p.  3. 

tricolored,  tricoloured  (tri'kul-ord),  a.  [<  tri- 
color +  -ed^.]  Having  three  colors:  as,  a  tri- 
colored flag Tricolored  violet,  the  pansy. 

tricolorous  (tri-kul'or-us),  a.  [<  tricolor  + 
-ous.]    Same  as  tricolor. 

Triconodon  (tri-kon'o-don),  n.  [NL. :  see  «rj- 
conodont.]  A  genus  of  mammals  of  the  Pur- 
beck  beds  in  England,  typical  of  the  family  Tri- 
conodonUdsB.  T.  mordcux  is  a  species  founded 
on  a  mandibular  ramus  about  IJ  inches  long. 

triconodont  (tri-kon'o-dont),  O;  [<  Gr.  rpt-, 
three,  +  xSvof,  a  cone,  +  ooodf  (bdovr-)  =  E. 
tooth.]  Having  three  conical  cusps,  as  molars ; 
having  such  molars,  as  mammals  of  the  genus 
Triconodon  and  related  forms. 

Triconodontidse  (tri-kon-6-don'ti-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  (Marsh,  1887),  <  THconodon{t-)  +  -idle.]  A 
family  of  supposed  marsupials  of  the  Jurassic 
period,  typified  by  the  genus  Triconodon.  They 
nave  molars  with  three  stout  erect  cusps  each,  and  a 
strong  internal  cingulnm,  stout  canines,  and  semipro- 
cumbent  or  erect  incisors. 

triconsonantal  (tn-kon'so-nan-tal),  a.  [<  L. 
tres  {tri-),  three,  +  consonan(i-)s,  consonant,  + 
-al.]  Composed  of  or  containing  three  conso- 
nants. 

The  tricammumtdl  has  been  evolved  out  of  a  biconso- 
nantal  root.        Smith's  Bible  Diet.,  Confusion  of  Tongues. 

triconsonantic  (tri-kon-so-nan'tik),  a.  [<  L. 
tres  (in-),  three,  +  eonsonian{t-)s,  consonant,  + 
-ic]    Same  as  triconsonantal. 

The  root  of  the  Semitic  verb  is  always  triliteral,  or  rather 
triconsonantic.  Farrar,  Families  of  Speech,  iii. 

tricom  (tri'kdrn),  a.  and  n.  [<  P.  tricorne  = 
Sp.  Pg.  tricorne,  <  L.  trieornis,  three-homed,  < 
tres  (tri-),  three,  +  cornu,  horn.]  I.  a.  Hav- 
ing three  horns  or  horn-like  processes. 

II.  n.  A  hat  with  three  points  or  horns;  a 
cocked  hat  having  the  brim  folded  upward 


tricuspidate 

against  the  crown  on  three  sides,  producing 
three  angles ;  hence,  by  popular  misapplication, 
the  hat  worn  by  the  French  gendarmes,  which 
has  only  two  points:  usually  written  as  French, 
tricorne.  See  cut  13  under  hat. 
tricornered  (tri-k6r'n6rd),  a.  [<  L.  tres  (tri-), 
three,  +  E.  cornered.]  Three-cornered.  [Rare.] 

The  staggering  stalks  of  the  Buckwheat  grow  red  with 
ripeness,  and  tip  their  tops  with  clustering  tricornered 
kernels.  D.  0.  Mitchell,  Dream  Life,  Autumn. 

tricomigerous  (tri-kdr-nij'e-ms),  a.  [<  LL. 
tricomiger,  bearing  three  horns  or  points,  <  L. 
tres  {tri-),  three,  +  cornu,  horn,  +  gerere,  bear.] 
Having  three  horns. 

tricornute  (tri-k6r'nut),  a.  [<  L.  tres  {tri-), 
three,  +  cornutus,  homed:  see  cornute.  Of. 
tricorn.]  In  entom.,  having  three  horn-like  pro- 
cesses ;  tricomigerous.     Wiestwood. 

tricornuted  (tri-kdr'nu-ted),  a.  [<  tricornute 
+  -ed^.]    Same  as  tricomute. 

tricorporal  (tri-kdr'po-ral),  a.  [<  Jj.  *1^icorpo- 
ralis,  <  tricorpor,  having  three  bodies,  <  tres 
{tri-),  three,  +  corpus  {corpor-),  hod.-y:  see  cor- 
poral^.]   In  her.,  same  as  tricorporate. 

tricorporate  (tri-k6r'po-rat),  a.  [<  L.  tricorpor, 
having  three  bodies,  +'  -dte^.]  In  her.,  having 
three  bodies  with  only  one  head 
common  to  the  three :  as,  a  lion 
tricorporate.  The  head  is  usually  in 
the  center  of  the  field,  and  the  bodies 
radiate,  two  toward  the  dexter  and  sin- 
ister chiefs,  the  third  toward  the  base. 

tricorporated  (tri -k6r'po- ra- 
ted), a.  [<  tricorporate  +  -ed^.] 
In  her.,  same  as  tricorporate. 

tricostate  (tri-kos'tat),  a.  [<  L.  tres  (tri-), 
three,  +  costatus,  ribbed:  see  costate.]  1.  In 
hot.,  having  three  ribs  from  the  base;  three- 
ribbed. —  2.  In  soiil.,  having  three  costse  or 
raised  lines. 

tricot  (tre'ko),  n.  [P.^  knitting,  <  tricoter,0¥. 
tricoter,  estricoter,  knit,  <  G.  stricken,  knit,  < 
strick,  a  cord,  string.]  1.  A  fabric  made  of 
yam  or  woolen  thread,  knitted  by  hand;  also, 
a  similar  material  made  by  machines  in  which 
the  hand-knitting  is  imitated.  Compare  Jersey. 
— 2.  A  cloth  used  for  women's  garments. 

tricot-stitch  (tre'ko -stich),  n.  One  of  the 
stitches  of  crochet:  a  simple  stitch  producing 
a  plain  rectilinear  pattern.    Also  called  rait- 


Lion  Tricorporate. 


tricotyledonous  (tn-kot-i-le'dgn-us),  a.  [<  Gr. 
rpelg  {rpi-),  three,  +  KorvXriiiyv,  a  hollow:  see 
cotyledon.]  In  tot.,  having  three  cotyledons 
or  seed-leaves. 

tricrotic  (tri-krot'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Tptuporog,  with 
three  strokes  (see  tricrotow),  +  -ic.]  Having 
three  beats :  used  with  reference  to  the  normal 
pulse-tracing.  — ^ftlcrotlc  pulse,  a  pulse  showing  three 
marked  elevations  on  the  descending  limb  of  the  curve 
traced  from  it. 

tricrotism  (tri'kro-tizm),  n.  [<  iricrot{ic)  + 
4sm.]  The  state' of  being  tricrotic:  used  of 
the  pulse.    See  cut  under  sphygmogram. 

tricrotOUS  (tri'kro-tus),  a.  [<  Gr.  Tplnporo^, 
with  three  strokes^  <  rpelg  (rpi-),  three,  +  KpSroc, 
stroke,  beat.]     Same  as  tricrotic. 

tricrural  (tri-krS'ral),  a.  [<  L.  tres  {tri-),  three, 
-I-  crtcs  {ci'ur-),  leg:  see  crural.]  Having  three 
branches  or  legs  from  a  common  center. 

The  macrospores  are  marked  on  one  hemisphere  with  a 
tricrural  line. 

Le  Maout  and  Decaisne,  Botany  (trans.  )^  p.  916. 

tric-trac,  ».    See  trick-track. 

tricuspid  (tri-kus'pid),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  tricus- 
pide,  <  L.  trimispis  {tricuspid-),  having  three 
points,  <  tres  {tri-),  three,  +  cuspis,  point:  see 
cusp.]  I.  a.  Having  three  cusps  or  points :  spe- 
cifically noting  the  valvular  arrangement  in  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  guarding  the  auric- 
uloventrioular  orifice,  in  distinction  from  the 
bicuspid  (or  mitral)  valves  in  the  left  ventricle. 
This  valve  consists  of  three  segments,  or  there  are  three 
valves,  of  a  triangular  or  trapezoidal  shape,  each  formed  by 
a  fold  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart,  and  strength- 
ened by  a  layer  of  fibrous  tissue  which  may  also  contain 
contractile  fibers.  See  cut  n.  under  A«ort.— Tricuspid 
muimur ,  in pathol.,  a,  murmur  heard  in teicuspid  valvular 
disease.— Tricuspid  teetb.  See  tcotA.— Tricuspid  val- 
vular disease,  disease  of  the  tricuspid  valve. 

II.  n.  1.  A  tricuspid  valve  of  the  heart. —  2. 
A  tricuspid  tooth :  correlated  with  bicuspid  and 
multicuspid. 

tricuspidal  (tri-kus'pi-dal),  a.  [<  tricuspid  + 
-al.]  1.  Same  as  tricu^id. — 2.  Having  three 
geometrical  cusps. 

tricuspidate  (tri-kus'pi-dat),  a.  [<  tricuspid  + 
-afei.J  Three-pointed;  encUiigin  three  points: 
as,  a  fyicuspidate  glume ;  tricuspidate  teeth. 


tricuspj.date(l 

tricuspidated  (tn-kos'pi-dsuted),  a.    [<  tHous- 
pidate  +  -ed2.]     Same  as  tricuspidate. 
Over  each  door  Is  a  lofty  trimapidated  arch. 

W.  Bovritt,  Visits  to  Kemarkable  Places,  p.  402. 

tricycle  (tn'si-kl),  n.  [<  F.  tricycle,  <  Gr.  rpdc 
(rpi-),  three,  +  /ct«cAof,  circle,  wheel.]  A  three- 
wheeled  vehicle .  Specifloally — (ot)  A  three-wheeled 
coach.    See  the  quotation. 

Trfej/efes.— Christmas  Day  was  rendered  memorable  to 
the  Parisians  by  the  starting  of  this  new  species  of  car- 
riage for  public  accommodation.  The  tricycle  is  a  Icind  of 
coach,  mounted  on  three  wheels ;  it  is  drawn  by  two  horses 
only.  It  moves  very  lightly,  although  there  Is  an  appear- 
ance of  weight  about  it.  One  wheel  is  placed  exactly  as 
the  leading  wheel  of  the  steam  coach ;  it  is  capable  of  con- 
taining twenty  persons,  whom  it  conveys  distances  of  at 
least  three  mUes  for  Ave  sous  each. 

Annual  Begistertor  1828  ("Chronicle," p.  185),  quoted 
[in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  X.  148. 

(6)  A  modification  ot  the  velocipede  or  bicycle,  having 
three  wheels.    The  wheels  are  variously  arranged,  as  two 
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tenslvely  united,  with  a  large  pedal  opening  in  front  of  the 
umbones  of  the  shell ;  the  siphonal  orifices,  surrounded  by 
a  thicliened  pallial  border,  are  at  the  lower  margin  of  the 
shell ;  the  gills  are  double,  narrow,  the  outer  pair  com- 
posed ot  a  single  lamina,  the  inner  thick,  with  conspicu- 


I.  Diamond  frame, 
a.  Tandem. 
3.  Drop  frame. 


In  front  and  one  behind,  or  the  reverse.  Tricycles  are 
made  for  one  or  two  persons ;  in  the  latter  case  the  riders 
sit  either  side  by  side  or  one  before  the  other.  Compare 
Ueyde. 

tricycle  (tri'si-kl),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tricycled, 
ppr.  trioycUng.  [<  tricycle,  n.']  To  ride  on  a 
tricycle.     [Recent.] 

I  have  heard  the  uninitiated  say  that  tHcycling  must  be 
so  easy,  just  like  working  the  velocipedes  of  our  child- 
hood. 
J.  andE.  E.  Pennell,  CanterburyPilgrimage  on  a  Tricycle. 

tricycler  (tri'si-kl6r),  n.  [<  tricycle  +  -er-i.] 
One  who  rides  on  a  tricycle.  Harper's  Mag., 
LXXVII.  491.     [Recent.] 

tricyclist  (tri'si-klist),  n.  [<  tricycle  +  -ist.'] 
A  tricycler.    Sury  and  Sillier,  Cycling,  p.  200. 

Tridacna  (tri-dak'na),  n.  [NL.  (Da  Costa,  1776), 
also  erroneously  Tridachia,  Tridachna,  Tridach- 
nes;  <  Gr.  rpldaia/oQ,  eaten  at  three  bites,  <  rpelq 
(rpi-),  three,  +  6aia/eiv,  bite.]  A  genus  of  in- 
equilateral equivalve  bivalve  moUusks,  forming 
the  type  of  the  family  Tridacnidse.  The  margin 
is  deeply  waved  and  indented,  the  opposite  sides  fitting 


shell  of  one  of  the  Giant  Clams  ( Tridacna  squamosa). 


into  each  other.  T.  gigas,  the  largest  bivalve  shell  known, 
attains  a  length  of  2  or  8  feet  and  a  weight  of  BOO  pounds 
or  more.  The  animal  may  weigh  20  pounds  or  more.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  East  Indian  seas,  and  is  edible.  The 
great  valves  are  used  for  various  purposes,  as  for  baptis- 
mal fonts,  as  receptacles  for  holy  water,  and,  it  is  alleged, 
as  babies  bath-tubs.  The  substance  of  the  shell  is  ex- 
tremely hard,  and  calcification  progresses  until  almost 
every  trace  of  organic  structure  is  obliterated.  Pieces  of 
the  shell  weighing  7  or  8  pounds  are  used  by  the  natives 
of  the  Caroline  Islands  for  axes.  The  other  species  of  the 
genus,  as  T.  mwmom  and  T.  erocea,  are  much  smaller. 
Also  called  PeUx.    See  also  cut  under  TridcuynMa. 

Tridacnacea  (tri-dak-na'se-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Tridacna  +  -acea."]  A  super'family  of  bivalves, 
represented  by  the  Tridacnidse  alone. 

tridacnacean  (tri-dak-na'se-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Tridacnacea  +  -an.']  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Tridacnacea  or  li'idacnidx. 

II.  n.  A  giant  clam ;  any  member  of  the  Tri- 
dacrddse. 

Tridacnidse  (tri-dak'ni-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Tri- 
daona  +  -idse.']  A  family  of  bivalves,  named 
from  the  genus  Tridacna.    The  mantle-lobes  are  ex- 


Tridacnidse. —  Anatomy  of  Tridacna  crocea, 
a.  adductor  muscle ;  d,  byssus ;  e,  valvular  ezcurrent  orifice;  y,  foot ; 
f,  gills ;  1',  inhalent  orifice ;  /,  pallial  muscle ;  m,  mantle-margin ;  o. 
orifice  for  foot  and  byssus;  /,  pedal  retractor  muscle ;  s,  siphonal  bor- 
der;  t,  labial  palpi, 

ously  grooved  margins ;  the  palpi  are  slender  and  pointed ; 
the  foot  is  finger-like  with  a  byssal  groove ;  the  valves  are 
regular  and  truncate  in  front,  with  an  external  ligament 
and  blended  subcentral  muscular  impression  formed  by 
the  large  adductor  with  the  smaller  pedal  retractor  mus- 
cle close  behind  it.  It  is  a  remarkable  group,  including 
the  genera  TridwstM  and  Hippoma  (Tridacna  gigas  being 
the  largest  member  of  the  Mdliucd},  and  is  the  basis  of 
the  suborder  MetarrhipUe  (whicli  see).  See  also  cuts  un- 
der Hippopue  and  Tridama. 

tridacnoid  (tri-dak'noid),  a.  and  n.  Same  as 
tridacnacean. 

tridactyl,  tridactyle  (tri-dak'til) ,  a.  [<  F.  tri- 
dactyle,  <  Gr.  rpida/cTuAof,  three-fingered,  three 
fingers  long,  <  rpeZf  (rpi-),  three,  +  Sd/tTuAof,  fin- 
ger, toe.]  1.  Having  three  digits,  whether 
fingers  or  toes;  tridigitate. — 3.  Having  three 
digital  parts  or  processes. 
Also  tridactylous. 

Tridactyla  (tri-dak'ti-la),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Tpi- 
6dKTv7j>i,  three-fingered  (three-toed):  see  tri- 
dactyl.']   In  ornith.,  same  as  Picoides^. 

tridactylous  (tri-dak'ti-lus),  a.  [<  tridactyl  + 
-om.]    Same  as  tridactyl. 

tridaily  (tn-da'li),  a.  [<  L.  ires  (tri-),  three, 
+  E.  daily.]  Made,  done,  or  occurring  thrice 
a  day.    Science,  IX.  79.     [Rare.] 

triddler  (trid'lfer),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  The 
pectoral  sandpiper,  Tringa  maculata:  a  gun- 
ners' name.   G.  Trumbull,  1808.    [New  Jersey.] 

tride  (trid),  a.  [<  F.  tride,  lively,  cadenoed; 
origin  obscure.]  In  hunting,  short  and  swift; 
fl.eet:  as,  a  tride  pace. 

Tride,  a  word  signifying  short  and  swift.  A  tride-pnae 
is  a  going  of  short  and  swift  motions.  A  horse  is  said  to 
work  tride  upon  volts  when  the  times  he  makes  with  his 
haunches  are  short  and  ready.  Some  apply  the  word  only 
to  the  motion  of  the  haunches. 

Osbaldiston,  Sportsman's  Diet.,  p.  636. 

tridens  (tri'denz),  n.  [L. :  see  trident.]  A 
three-toothed  or  three-bladed  implement  or 
weapon. 

In  the  latter  example  [a  halberd]  the  axe-blade  being 
balanced  by  a  tridens.      J.  Hewitt,  Anc.  Armour,  11.  269. 

trident  (tri'dent),  ».  [=  F.  trident  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  tridente,  <  t.  triden(t-)s,  three-toothed,  three- 
pronged;  as  a  noun,  a 
three-pronged  spear, 
a  trident  as  an  at- 
tribute of  Neptune; 
<  tres  {tri-),  three,  + 
den{t-)s  =  B.  tooth: 
see  tooth.]  1.  Any 
instrument  of  the 
form  of  a  fork  with 
three  prongs ;  spe- 
cifically, a  three- 
pronged  fish-spear. 
— 2.  A  spear  with 
three  prongs,  usually 
barb-pointed,  form- 
ing a  characteristic 
attribute  of  Poseidon 
(Neptune),  the  sea- 
god.  See  also  cut 
under  Poseidon. 
His  nature  is  too  noble  for 

the  world : 
He  would  not  flatter  Nep- 
tune for  his  trident, 
Or  Jove  tor's  power  to 
thunder. 

Shale.,  Cor.,  iii.  1.  266. 
3.  Hence,  marine  sovereignty;,  rule  over  the 
ocean  or  sea. 

To  Worlds  remote  she  wide  extends  her  Beign, 
And  wields  the  Trident  of  the  stormy  Main. 

Congrem,  Birth  ot  the  Muse. 


Trident.—  Archaistic  relief  of  Nep- 
tune, in  the  Vatican. 


tridiapason 

4.  In  Bom.  aniiq.,  a  three-pronged  spear  used 
by  the  retiarius  in  gladiatorial  combats. —  5. 
In  geom.,  a  crunodal  plane  cubic  curve  hav- 
ing the  line  at  infinity 
for  one  of  the  tangents 
at  the  node.  It  was  dis- 
covered and  named  by 
Descartes. 

tridentalt  (tri-den'tal), 
a.  [<  trident  +  -dl.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
trident:  in  the  form 
of  a  trident;  possessing 
or  wielding  a  trident. 

The    white-mouth'd     water 
now  usurps  the  shore. 
And  scorns  the  pow'r  of  her 
trideTdal  guide. 
(iuuirles.  Emblems,  i.  2.  Trident,  s. 

Nor  Juno  less  endured,  when  erst  the  bold 

Son  of  Amphitryon  with  tridental  shaft 

Her  bosom  pierced.  Cowper,  Iliad,  v.  458. 

tridentate  (tri-den'tat),  a.  [=  F.  tridents,  < 
NL.  *tridentatus,  having  three  teeth,  <  L.  tres 
(tri-),  three,  +  dentatus,  toothed:  see  dentate, 
and  cf.  trident.]  Having  three  teeth  or  tooth- 
like parts;  tridentated;  three-pronged. 

tridentated  (tri-den'ta-ted),  a.  [<  tridentate 
+  -ed^.]    Same  as  tridentate. 

tridentedt  (tn-den'ted),  a.  [<  trident  +  -ed^.2 
Having  three  teeth  or  prongs. 

Neptune  .  .  . 
Held  his  iridented  mace. 

Quarles,  Hist.  Jonah,  §  6. 

tridentiferous  (tri-den-tif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  tri- 
dentifer,  <  triden(,t-)s,  a  triAent,  +  ferre  =  E. 
iearK]    Bearing  a  trident.    Bailey,  1727. 

Tridentine  (tn-den'tin),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  Tri- 
dentinus,  <  ML.  Tridentwm,  Trent  (see  def.).] 
I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  Trent,  a  city  of  Tyrol, 
or  to  the  Council  of  Trent  (1545-63):  as,  Tri- 
denUne  decrees  (that  is,  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  the  authoritative  symbol  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church) ;  l^identine  theol- 
ogy (that  is,  theology  in  accordance  with  those 
decrees,  Roman  Catholic  theology). 

The  King  [Henry  VIII.]  remained  a  believer  in.Koman 
Catholic  forms  of  doctrine ;  but .  .  .  those  forms  had  not 
yet,  by  the  Tridentine  decrees,  been  hardened  into  their 
later  inflexibility. 

Stutis,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p  261. 

3.  Conforming  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  or  its 
decrees  and  doctrine. 

Her  [Elizabeth's]  explanation  of  her  supreme  governor- 
ship might  have  satisfied  every  one  but  the  most  Triden- 
tine papist,  but  she  re-enacted  the  most  stringent  part  of 
her  father's  act  of  supremacy. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  324. 

Tridentine  catechism.  See  caiechism,  2. 

II.  n.  A  Roman  Catholic :  a  name  implying 
that  the  present  system  of  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine  and  practice  dates  from  the  Council 
of  Trent  (1545).  The  creeds  ot  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  are  four  in  number  —  the  Apostles',  the  Nicene, 
the  Athanasian,  and  the  Creed  ot  Pope  Pius  IV.  The  last 
named  is  also  called  the  Profession  of  the  Tridentine  Faith. 
It  was  formulated  in  1564,  and  Includes  the  Nicene  Creed, 
a  summary  of  the  doctrines  defined  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
a  recognition  of  the  Roman  Church  as  mother  and  teacher 
of  all  churches,  and  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  Pope  as 
successor  of  St.  Peter  and  vicar  of  Christ.  With  the  ad- 
dition of  the  doctrines  ot  the  Immaculate  conception  (pro- 
mulgated in  1854)  and  the  papal  infallibility  (defined  in 
1870),  this  creed  is  that  which  must  be  accepted  by  con- 
>  verts  to  the  Roman  Church,  except  those  from  the  Greek 
Church  (for  whom  special  forms  are  provided),  and  is  in- 
cumbent on  all  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  teachers. 

They  called  thecouncil  of  Chalcedon  a  "council  ot  tools," 
and  styled  the  Catholics  Chalcedonlans,  just  as  Anglicans 
have  styled  Catholics  ot  the  present  day  Tridentines. 

Dublin  Rev.    (Imp.  Diet) 

Tridentipes  (tri-den'ti-pez),  n.  [NL.  (Hitch- 
cock, 1858),  <  L.  tres  (.trir-),  three,  +  dens  {dent-) 
=  E.  tooth,  +  pes  =  E.  foot.]  A  genus  of  gi- 
gantic animals,  formerly  supposed  to  be  birds, 
now  believed  to  be  dinosaurian  reptiles,  known 
by  their  footprints  in  the  Triassic  formation 
of  the  Connecticut  valley. 

triderivative  (tri-de-riv'a-tiv),  n.  [<  Gr.  TpeZf 
(rpj-),  three,  +  E.  deriva'Uve.]  In  chem.,  a  de- 
rivative in  which  there  are  three  substituted 
atoms  or  radicals  of  the  same  kind:  as,  tri- 
chloracetic acid  is  a  triderivative  of  acetic  acid. 

tridget,  v.  i.    An  obsolete  form  of  trudge^. 

tridiametral  (tri-di-am'e-tral),  a.  [<  Gr.  rpelg 
(rpi-),  three,  +  SidpieTpoc,  diameter:  see  diame- 
tral.]   Having  three  diameters. 

tridiapason  (tri-di-a-pa'zgn),  n.  [<  Gr.  rpeif 
(rpi-),  three,  +  Scairaaav,  diapason:  see  dia- 
pason.] In  music,  a  triple  octave,  or  twenty- 
second. 


tridigitate 

tridigitate  (tri-dij'i-tat),  a.  [<  L.  tres  (tri-), 
three,  +  digitatus,  fingered,  toed :  see  digitate.'] 
1.  Having  three  fingers  or  toes;  tridaetyl. —  2. 
In  hot.,  thrice  digitate. 

tridimensional  (tn-di-men'shon-al),  a.  [<  L. 
tres  {tri-),  three,  +  dimensio{ii^,  dimension,  + 
-al.]  Having  three  (and  only  three)  dimensions 
— that  is,  length,  breadth,  and  thickness ;  of  or 
relating  to  space  so  characterized. 

I  only  cite  these  theories  to  illustrate  the  Deed  which 
coerces  men  to  postulate  something  tridiinenxumal  as  the 
first  thing  in  external  perception. 

W.  Jennet,  Mind,  XII.  206,  note. 

tridingt  (tri 'ding),  n.  Same  as  trithing,  now 
riding^. 

tridodecahedralt  (tri-d6"dek-a-he'dral),  a.  [< 
Gr.  Tpelg  (jpi-),  three,  +  d6Seiai,  twelve,  +  iSpa, 
base.  Cf.  dodecaJiedron.']  In  crystal.,  present- 
ing three  ranges  of  faces,  one  above  another, 
each  containing  twelve  faces. 

triduan  (trid'u-an),  a.  [<  LL.  triduanus,  last- 
ing three  days,  "<  L.  triduum,  a  space  of  three 
days,  prop.  neut.  adj.  (sc.  spatium,  space),  < 
tres  {tri-),  three,  +  dies,  a  day :  see  dial.]  Last- 
ing three  days,  or  happening  every  third  day. 
[Bare.] 

triduo  (trid'u-6),  n.  [Sp.  triduo  =  It.  triduo,  < 
ML.  triduum:  see  triduum.]  Same  as  tridwum. 
Imp.  Diet. 

triaUum  (trid-u'um),  n.  [ML.,  <  L.  triduum,  a 
space  of  three  days:  see  triduan.]  1.  A  space  of 
three  days. — 2.  In  the  Bom.  Cath.  Ch.,  prayers 
for  the  space  of  three  days  as  a  preparation  for 
keeping  a  saint's  day,  or  for  obtaining  some 
favor  of  God  by  means  of  the  prayers  of  a  saint. 

tridymite  (trid'i-mit),  n.  [<  Gr.  TpiSv/iog,  three- 
fold, <  rpelg  {rpt-),  three,  -1-  -dv/wg,  as  in  diSvfiog, 
double.]  A  crystallized  form  of  silica,  found 
in  minute  transparent  tabular  hexagonal  crys- 
tals in  trachyte  and  other  igneous  rooks,  usu- 
ally in  twinned  groups,  and  commonly  of  three 
crystals.  It  has  a  lower  specific  gravity  than 
quartz  (2.2),  and  is  soluble  in  boiling  sodium 
carbonate. 

tridynamous  (tri-din'a-mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  T|P£(f 
(Tpi-),  three,  +  diva/iff,  power.]  In  hot.,  having 
three  of  the  six  stamens  longer  than  the  other 
three. 

trieif,  i>-    An  obsolete  spelling  of  try. 

trie^t,  a.  [ME.  also  trye,  <  OF.  trie,  tried,  pp. 
of  trier,  try:  see  try.  Cf.  tried.]  Choice;  se- 
lect ;  fine ;  great. 

He  has  a  sone  dere, 
On  the  triest  man  to-ward  of  alle  dougtl  dedes. 

Waiiam  ofPateme  (E.  B.  T.  S-X  L  1443. 

tried  (trid),  p.  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  tryed;  < 
ME.  tried,  tryed;  <  try  +  -ed^.]  1.  Tested; 
proved ;  hence,  firm ;  reliable. 

Seeldome  chaunge  the  better  brought ; 
Content  who  lives  with  tryed  state 
Neede  feare  no  chaunge  of  frowning  fate. 

Spemer,  Shep.  Cal.,  September. 
O  true  and  tried,  so  well  and  long, 

Tennyion,  In  Memoriam,  Conclusion. 

2t.  Choice;  excellent. 

Treuthe  is  tresour  triedest  on  eorthe. 

Piers  Plovmutn  (A),  L  126. 
One  Ebes,  an  od  man  &  honerable  of  kyn. 
Of  Tracy  the  tru  kyng  was  his  triet  fader. 

Destruction  o/  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  9538. 

triedlyt  (tri'ed-li),  adv.  [<  tried  +  -ly^.J  By 
trial  or  test. 

That  thing  ought  to  seme  no  newe  matter  vnto  you, 
whyohe  wente  long  a  go  before  in  the  triedly  proued 
prophetes,  and  lately  in  Ohriste.       J.  UdaU,  On  Peter  ir. 

triedral  (tri-e'dral),  a.    See  trihedral. 
trielyt,  adv.     [ME.  trielidh,  trieliche;  <  trie^  + 
-ly^.]    Choicely;  finely;  excellently. 

Than  were  the  messangeres  in  alle  maner  wise 
So  trieliehe  attired. 

Wmiam,  ofPaleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4819. 

trient,  a.  and  n.    An  obsolete  variant  of  trine^. 

triencephalus  (tri-en-sef'a-lus),  «. ;  pi.  trien- 
cephali  (-li).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  rpelg  {rpi-),  three,  + 
sfKitpa/^og,  brain.]  In  teratol.,  a  monster  in  which 
three  organs  of  sense — namely,  hearing,  smell, 
and  vision — are  wanting. 

triennalf  (tri-en'al),  n.    [MB.  triennal,  triennel, 

<  OF.  triennal,  <  ML.  triennale,  a  mass  said  for 
three  years,  <  L.  triennium,  a  space  of  three 
years :  see  triennial.]    Same  as  triennial,  1. 

The  preest  preuede  no  pardon  to  Do-wel ; 
And  demede  that  Dowel  indulgences  passede, 
Byennals  and  tryennals  and  bisshopes  letteres. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  x.  320. 

triennial  (tri-en'i-al),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  as  if 
*triennialis,  <  triennium,  a  period  of  three  years, 

<  tres  {tri-),  three,  -t-  annus,  a  year:  see  annual, 
a.,  triennal.]    I.  a.  1.  Continuing  three  years : 
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as,  tneremoJ  parliaments;  specifically,  of  plants, 
lasting  or  enduring  for  three  years. 

There  are  that  hold  the  elders  should  be  perpetual :  there 

are  others  tor  a  triennial,  others  tor  a  biennial  eldership. 

Bp.  Hall,  Episcopacy  by  Divine  Eightj  ili.  §  5. 

2.  Happening  every  three  years. 
The  triennial  election  of  senators. 

The  Century,  XXXVII.  871. 

Triennial  abbot.  See  ai^ot.— Triennial  Act,  an  Eng- 
lish statute  of  1694  which  required  that  a  new  Parliament 
be  summoned  at  least  once  in  three  years,  and  that  no  Par- 
liament be  continued  more  than  three  years.  It  was  re- 
pealed by  the  Septennial  Act,  in  1716. — Triennial  Pre- 
scription, in  Scots  law,  a  limit  of  three  years  within  which 
creditors  can  bring  actions  for  certain  classes  of  debts,  such 
as  merchants*  and  tradesmen's  accounts,  servants'  wages, 
house  rents  (when  under  verbal  lease),  and  debts  due  to 
lawyers  or  doctors. 

II.  n.  1.  Amass  performed  daily  for  three 
years  for  the  soul  of  a  dead  person. —  2.  A  plant 
which  continues  to  live  for  three  years. — 3.  Any 
event,  service,  ceremony,  etc.,  occurring  once 
in  three  years ;  specifically,  the  third  anniver- 
sary of  an  event. 

triennially  (tri-en'i-al-i),  adv.  Once  in  three 
years.    Bailey,  1727." 

triens  (tri'enz),  n. ;  pi.  trientes  (tri-en'tez). 
[L.,  the  third  part  of  anything,  <  tres  (tri-), 
three:  see  three.]  1.  A  copper  coin  of  the  an- 
cient Koman  republic,  the  third  part  of  the  as ; 
also,  a  gold  coin  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  third 

Eart  of  the  solidus.  See  as*  and  solidvs. —  2. 
1  law,  a  third  part ;  also,  dower. 

triental  (tri'en-tal),  a.  [<  L.  trientalis,  that 
contains  a  third,  '<.  trien{t-)s,  a  third  part :  see 
triens.]  Of  the  value  of  a  triens ;  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  triens,  or  third  part. 

Trientalis  (tri-en-ta'Us),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus, 
1737) :  see  triental.]  A  genus  of  gamopetalous 
plants,  of  the  order  Primulaeeie  and  tribe  Lysi- 
machiesB.  It  is  characterized  by  flowers  with  a  deej)ly 
parted  wheel-shaped  corolla,  bearing  the  stamens  on  its 
base,  and  by  a  tlve-valved  capsule  containing  white  round- 
ish seeds.  There  are  only  2  species,  growing  in  high  lat- 
itudes or  at  high  altitudes— J".  Europeea,  in  both  Europe 
and  North  America,  and  T.  Americana,  from  the  mountains 
of  Virginia  to  Labrador,  and  west  to  the  Saskatchewan. 
They  are  smooth  delicate  plants,  growing  in  woodlands 
from  a  slender,  creeping,  perennial  rootstock,  and  pro- 
ducing a  single  slender  stem  bearing  a  whorl  of  entire 
leaves,  and  a  few  delicate  star-like  flowers  on  slender 
peduncles.  They  are  known  as  star-JUnser,  especially  T. 
Americana.  Both  species  are  also  called  cMckweed  winter- 


trientes,  n.    Plural  of  triens. 
trier  (tri'6r),  n.    [Formerly  also  Iryer,  also  in 
law  trior;  <  OF.  *trio'm;  <  trier,  try:  see  try.] 

1.  One  who  tries ;  one  who  examines,  investi- 
gates, tests,  or  attempts;  one  who  experiments. 

Than  the  thre  knyghtes  answered  hotely,  and  sayde 
howe  they  set  but  lytell  by  the  manassyng  of  a  Sonne  of  a 
tryer  of  hony.     Bemers,  tr.  of  Froissart's  Chron.,  I.  cccciL 

The  ingenious  triers  of  the  German  experiment.  Boyle. 
Specifically — (a)  In  Eng.  hist.,  a  member  of  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  king,  and  charged  with  examining  peti- 
tions, referring  them  to  the  courts,  and  reporting  them  to 
Parliament,  if  so  required. 

The  triers  (of  petitions]  were  selected  by  the  king  from 
the  list  of  the  lords  spiritual,  the  lords  temporal,  and  the 
justices.  SttMs,  Const  Hist.,  §  434. 

(&)  Under  the  Commonwealth,  an  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sioner appointed  by  tiie  Parliament  to  examine  the  charac- 
ter and  qualifications  of  ministers  for  institution  and  in- 
duction. 

There  was  lately  a  company  of  men  called  Tryers,  com- 
missioned by  Cromwell,  to  judge  of  the  abilities  of  such 
as  were  to  be  admitted  by  them  into  the  ministry. 

South,  Sermons,  IV.  i. 

(c)  One  who  tries  judicially ;  a  judge. 

The  almighty  powers  ...  I  invoke  as  triers  of  mine  in- 
nocency  and  witnesses  of  my  well  meaning. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 

Prepare  yourselves  to  hearken  to  the  verdict  of  your 
tryers.  B.  Jonstm,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 

(d)  In  law,  one  appointed  to  decide  whether  a  challenge  to 
a  juror  is  just.    See  trior. 

2.  That  which  tries;  a  test. 

You  were  used 
To  say  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spfrits. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  1.  4. 

trierarch  (tri'^r-ark),  n.  [=  F.  tri^rarque,  <  L. 
trierarchus,  <  Gr.  rpiripapxog,  the  commander  of 
a  trireme,  <  rpi^pr/g,  a  trireme,  +  apxeiv,  be  first, 
rule.]  In  Gr.  antiq.,  the  commander  of  a  tri- 
reme ;  also,  a  property-holder  who  was  obliged 
to  build  ships  and  equip  them  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, as  a  public  liturgy. 

trierarchal  (tri'Sr-ar-kal),  a.  [<  trierarch  + 
-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  trierarch  or  the  tri- 
erarehy. 

The  reform  in  the  trierarchal  law  was  proposed  by  De- 
mosthenes.  M.  L.  D'Ooge,  Note  on  Demosthenes's  Oration 
[De  Corona  (ed.  1876),  p.  182. 

trierarchy  (tri'er-ar-M),  n.  [<  Gr.  Tpaipapxia, 
the  ofBce  or  dignity  of  a  trierarch,  <  Tpir/papxog, 
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a  trierarch:  see  irierareh.]  1.  The  office  or 
duty  of  a  trierarch. —  2.  The  trierarohs  collec- 
tively.—  3.  The  system  in  ancient  Athens  of 
forming  a  national  fleet  by  compelling  certain 
wealthy  persons  to  fit  out  and  maintain  vessels 
at  their  own  expense. 

triett,  a.    An  obsolete  variant  of  tried. 

trieteric  (tri-e-ter'ik),  a.  [<  L.  trietericus,  <  Gr. 
rpienipiKdc,  occurring  once  in  three  years,  <  rpelg 
{rpt-),  three,  +  erof,  a  year:  see  veteran.]  Tri- 
ennial ;  kept  or  occurring  once  in  three  years. 
[Rare.] 
The  trieteric  festival  on  Mount  Parnassus. 

C.  0.  Mailer,  Manual  of  Archseol.  (trans.  )y  §  390. 

trieterical  (tri-e-ter'i-kal),  a.  [<  trieteric  + 
-al.]    Same  as  trieteric.  " 

The  trieterical  sports,  I  mean  the  orgia,  that  is,  the  mys- 
teries of  Bacchus. 

Oregory,  Notes  on  Scripture  (ed.  1684),  p.  107. 

trietericst  (tri-e-ter'iks),  n.  pi.  [<  L.  trieterica 
(sc.  orgia),  a  triennial  festival,  neut.  pi.  of  trie- 
tericus :  see  trieteric]  A  festival  or  games  cele- 
brated once  in  three  years. 

Towhome  In  mixed  sacrifice 
The  Theban  wiues  at  Delphos  solemnize 
Their  trieterickes. 

May,  tr.  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia,  v. 

trifacial  (tri-fa'shal))  a.  and n.  [<  L.  tres  {trir-), 
three, +/acies,  face.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  face  in  a  threefold  manner:  specifi- 
cally applied  to  the  fifth  cranial  nerve,  or  tri- 
geminus, which  divides  into  three  main  branches 
to  supply  the  face  and  some  other  parts,  and 
has  the  threefold  function  of  a  nerve  of  mo- 
tion, of  common  sensation,  and  of  special  sense 
(gustatory).  Also  called  triger/iinal,  upon  other  con- 
siderations. The  teiTn  Mfadal  is  contrasted  with  facial, 
applied  to  the  seventh  cranial  nerve,  the  main  motor 
nerve  of  the  muscles  of  the  face.  See/acus2. 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  trifacial  nerve — Tri- 
facial neuralgia,  neuralgia  of  some  portion  of  the  face 
in  the  distribution  of  the  trifacial  nerve. 

II.  ».  The  trigeminal  nerve,  in  man  this  is  the 
largest  cranial  nerve,  and  resembles  a  spinal  nerve  in  some 
respects,  arising  by  two  roots,  a  small  anterior  simple  motor 
root  and  a  large  posterior  ganglionated  sensory  root.  The 
superficial  or  apparent  origin  from  the  brain  is  from  the 
side  of  the  pons  Varolii,  where  the  two  roots  come  off  to- 
gether. It  passes  to  a  depression  upon  the  end  of  the  pet- 
rosal bone,  where  the  sensory  fibers  form  the  large  semi- 
lunar ganglion  known  as  the  Qasserian;  the  motor  fibers 
accompany  but  do  not  enter  into  the  formation  of  this  gan- 
glion. Beyond  the  ganglion  the  nerve  immediately  di- 
vides into  three  main  branches,  the  ophthalmic,  supramax- 
illary,  and  inframaxillary,  which  leave  the  crani£^  cavity 
separately,  respectively  by  the  foramen  lacerum  anterins, 
foramen  rotundum,  and  foramen  ovale  of  the  sphenoid 
bone.  The  motor  fibers  supply  the  muscles  of  mastica- 
tion. The  character  of  the  nerve  varies  much  in  the  verte- 
brate series.  See  cuts  under  train,  Cyelodus,  Esox,  and 
PetromyzonUdse. 

trifallowt  (tri'fal-6),  v.  t.    Same  as  thrifallow. 

The  beginning  of  August  is  the  time  of  trif  Mowing,  or 

last  plowing,  before  they  sow  their  wheat.         Mortimer. 

trifarious  (tri-fa'ri-us),  a.  [<  L.  trifarivs  (= 
Gr.  Tpujmaiog),  of  three  sorts,  threefold,  <  tres 
{tri-),  three,  -I-  -farius  as  in  Hfarius:  see  hifa- 
rious.]  Arranged  in  three  ranks,  rows,  or  se- 
ries; in  hot.,  facing  three  ways;  arranged  in 
three  vertical  ranks :  tristiehous. 

trifasciated  (tri-fasn'i-a-ted),  a.  [<  L.  tres 
{tri-),  three,  +  fascia,  band:  seefasciate.]  Sur- 
rounded by  or  marked  with  three  bands.  Pew- 
nant,  Brit.  Zool.  (ed.  1777),  IV.  88. 

trifid  (tri'fid),  a.  [<  L.  trifidus,  <  tres  {tri-), 
three,  +  findere,  cleave:  see  hite.  Cf.  bifid.] 
Divided  into  three  parts.  Specifically— (o)  In  6of., 
divided  half-way  into  three  parts  by  linear  sinuses  with 
straight  margins;  three-cleft,  (b)  In  zoU.,  three-cleft;' 
deeply  tridentate ;  divided  into  three  parts ;  txichotomous. 

trifistulary  (tri-fis'tu-la-ri),  a.  [<  L.  tres  {tri-), 
three,  -t-  fistula.,  pipe.]    Having  three  pipes. 

Many ...  of  that  species  . . .  whose  trifiMlary  bill  or 
crany  we  have  beheld.    Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  12. 

triflagellate  (tri-flaj'e-lat),  a.  [<  L.  Vres  {tri-), 
three,  +  flagellum,  a  whip.]  Having  three  fla- 
gella,  as  an  infusorian ;  trimastigate. 

trifle!  (tri'fl),  n.  [<  ME.  trifid,  irifel,  triful,  try- 
fule,  trefia,  trefele,  trufle,  truful,  trufful,  truyfie, 
<  OF.  trufle,  truffle,  trofi^,  a  jest,  jesting,  mock- 
ery, raillery,  a  var.,  with  intrusive  T  (as  in 
treacle,  chronicle,  etc.),  of  truffe,  a  jest,  mock, 
flout,  gbe :  supposed  to  be  a  transposed  use  of 
truffe,  F.  truffe,  a  truffle  (cf .  F .  dial,  truffe,  treufe, 
potato),  =  Pr.  trufa  =  Sp.  trufa  =  It.  truffa,  a 
truffle  (a  truffle  being  regarded  formerly,  it  is 


thought,  as  a  type  of  a  small  or  worthless  ob- 
ject): 
antry. 


;ype  ot  i 
\eJ]    It. 


A  jest;  a  joke;  a  pleas- 


Efterward  byeth  the  bourdes  [jests]  and  the  tmfies  uol 

of  nelthe  and  of  leazinges,  thet  me  clepeth  ydele  wordes. 

AyerMte  of  Invryt  (E.  E.  T.  &.\  p.  58. 

2t.  A  trick;  a  fraud;  a  lie. 
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"  A  treJU,"  quath  he,  "  trewlle !  his  treuth  is  full  litell ! " 

Biera  Plauman'e  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  1.  362. 

^■J^^^,.  ydelnesse  is  the  thurrok  of  alle  wikked  and  vileyns 

tnoghtes,  and  of  alle  jangles,  trufiei,  and  of  alle  ordure. 

Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

3.  An  idle  speech  or  tale ;  vain  or  foolish  talk ; 
twaddle,  nonsense;  absurdity. 

Holde  thi  tonge,  Mercy ! 
It  is  but  a  trujle  that  thow  tellest. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xvlil.  147. 

4.  Anything  of  slight  value  or  moment ;  a  pal- 
try matter;  an  insignifloant  f  act,  circumstance, 
object,  amount,  etc.:  often  used  in  the  adver- 
bial phrase  a  trifle:  as,  to  feel  a  trifle  annoyed. 

Thus  ther  stondes  in  stale  the  stif  kyng  hisseluen, 
Talkkande  bilore  the  hyje  table  of  trifles  ful  hende. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  1.  108. 
A  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3.  26. 

The  bank  itself  was  small  and  grave,  and  a  trifle  dingy. 

C  Reade,  Love  me  Little,  xi. 

5.  A  dish  or  confection  consisting  mainly  of 
whipped  cream  or  some  light  substitute,  as 
the  beaten  whites  of  eggs,  and  usually  con- 
taining fruit  or  almonds,  and  cake  or  pastry 
soaked  in  wine  or  brandy. 

I  really  must  confess  that  the  Log,  for  long,  long  after  I 
first  went  to  sea,  .  .  .  could  be  compared  to  nothing  more 
fitly  than  a  dish  of  trifle,  anciently  called  syllabub,  with  a 
stray  plum  here  and  there  scattered  at  the  bottom. 

M.  Seott,  Tom  Cringle's  Log,  i. 

6.  Common  pewter,  such  as  is  used  for  ordi- 
nary utensils,  composed  of  eighty  parts  of  tin 
and  twenty  of  lead. 

trifle^  (tri'fl),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  trifled,  ppr.  tri- 
fling. [<  ME.  triflen,  trifeten,  tryflen,  treoflen, 
troflen,  truflen,  <  OF.  truffier,  truffer,  jest,  mock : 
see  trifle^,  n.J  I,  intrans.  1.  To  jest;  make 
sjjort;  hence,  to  use  mockery;  treat  something 
with  derision,  flippancy,  or  a  lack  of  proper  re- 
spect :  often  followed  by  with. 

The  stede  [a  church]  is  holy,  and  is  y-zet  to  bidde  god, 
nagt  uor  to  iangli,  uor  to  Ihegge  [laugh],  ne  uorto  tnifly. 
AyenUte  c^  Irmyt  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  214. 
Look  to  yourself,  dear  sir. 
And  trifle  not  loith  danger  that  attends  you. 

Fletcfier,  Double  Marriage,  iv.  3. 
For  is  there  nothing  to  trifle  vyith  but  God  and  his  Ser- 
vice? StiUingfleet,  Sermons,  I.  ii. 

3t.  To  use  trickery  or  deception ;  cheat;  lie. 
Thow  art  feble  and  false,  and  noghte  hot  f aire  wordes ; . . . 
1  red  thowe  trette  of  a  trewe,  and  trofle  no  lengere. 

Morte  Arthurs  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  L  2933. 

3.  To  talk  or  act  idly;  busy  one's  self  with 
trivial  or  useless  things ;  act  frivolously ;  waste 
one's  time;  dally;  idle. 

Treoflinge  heo  smot  her  &  ther  in  another  tale  sone. 

Rob.  of  Gloucester  (ed.  Morris  and  Skeat,  II.  21). 
We  would  not  trifle  long  at  this  place. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  ii.  28. 
I  can  only  trifle  in  this  Bevlew.    It  takes  me  some  time 
to  think  about  serious  subjects. 

Sidney  Smith,  To  Francis  Jeffrey,  July,  1810. 

4.  To  play,  as  by  lightly  handling  or  touching 
something;  toy. 

Hold  still  thy  hands,  moue  not  thy  feete,  beware  thou  of 

tryfling.  Bdbees  Boole  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  75. 

Stretch  your  blind  hands  and  trifle  with  a  match 

Over  a  mine  of  Oreek  fire.         Brovming,  An  Epistle. 

The  two  gentlemen  had  finished  supper,  and  were  now 

trifling  with  cigars  and  maraschino. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  The  Dynamiter,  p.  134. 

II.  trans.  If.  To  turn  into  jest  or  sport; 
hence,  to  treat  lightly  or  flippantly;  play  with. 

How  dotfae  oure  bysshop  tryfle  and  mocke  vs,  sythe  he 
kepeth  aboute  hym  the  greatest  brybour  and  robbor  in 
all  Fraunce,  and  wolde  that  we  shulde  gyue  hym  oure 
money.  Bemers,  tr.  of  Froissart's  Chron.,  I.  cc. 

2.  To  spend  on  trifles;  pass  idly  or  foolishly; 
waste ;  fritter :  often  followed  by  away. 

We  trifle  time  in  words.  Ford,  Broken  Heart,  v.  2. 

The  scarcest  of  all  [medals]  is  a  Fescennias  Niger  on  a 
medallion  well  preserved.  It  was  coined  at  Antioch, 
where  this  emperor  trifled  aiaay  his  time  till  he  lost  his 
life  and  empire. 

Addison,  Bemarks  on  Italy  (Works,  ed.  Bohn,  I.  504). 

3.  To  utter  or  perform  lightly  or  carelessly. 
She  used  him  for  her  sport,  like  what  he  was,  to  trifle  a 

leisure  sentence  or  two  with.  Lamb,  Old  Actors. 

4.  To  reduce  to  a  trifle ;  make  trivial  or  of  no 
importance.    [Kare.] 

This  sore  night 
Hath  trifled  former  knowings. 

Shah.,  Macbeth,  ii  4.  4. 

trifler  (tri'fler),  n.  [<  ME.  trifier,  tryfler,  trif- 
flour,  <  OP.  *trufflour,  <  truffier,  jest,  mock : 
see  trifle.']  One  who  trifles;  especially,  a  shal- 
low, light-minded,  or  flippant  person ;  an  idler. 

"A !  Peres,"  quath  y  tho,  "y  pray  the,  thou  me  telle 
More  of  thise  tryflers,  hou  treohurly  thei  libbeth." 

Piers  Plmmmn't  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  1.  475. 
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The  AgowB  knew  well  that  they  were  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  was  no  trifler.   Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  618. 

trifle-ring  (tri'fl-ring),  n.  A  ring  having  some 
hidden  mechanism  or  play  of  parts,  as  a  gim- 
mel-ring,  puzzle-ring,  or  one  composed  of  three 
or  more  hoops  working  on  pivots. 
trifling  (tri'fling),  «.  [<  me.  "trifling,  *trufling, 
trouflyng;  verbal  n.  of  trifle,  v.]  The  act  or 
conduct  of  one  who  trifles,  in  any  sense. 

He  returned  his  answer  by  a  letter  dated  at  Crogh  the 
thirtith  of  October,  1679,  vsing  therein  nothing  but  tri- 
flings and  delaies. 

Stanihursl,  Chron.  of  Ireland,  an.  1679  (Holinshed'e 

[Chron.,  I.). 

Presumptuous  dallylngs,  or  impertinent  triflings  with 
"Od.  Barrow,  Sermons,  I.  xxxi. 

trifling  (tri'fling),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  trifls,  v.]  1. 
Inclined  to  trifle ;  lacking  depth  or  earnestness ; 
shallow;  frivolous;  idle;  vain. 

His  serious  Impassioned  look  .  .  .  was  so  completely 
sincere  and  true  that  her  trifling  nature  was  impressed  in 
spite  of  everything. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  Poor  Gentleman,  xxxvi. 

2.  Trivial;  unimportant;  insignificant;  slight; 
small. 

My  Arab  insisted  to  attend  me  thither,  and,  upon  his 
arrival,  I  made  some  trifling  presents,  and  then  took  my 
leave.  Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  1.  64. 

3.  Good-for-nothing;  worthless; mean.  [South- 
em  and  western  U.  S.] 

A  person  mean  enough  to  "take  the  law  onto"  his 
neighbor  was  accounted  too  "trifiin"'  to  be  respectable. 
E.  Egglestan,  The  Graysons,  xii. 

triflingly  (tri'fling-li),  adv.  In  a  trifling  man- 
ner ;  with  levity;  without  seriousness  or  dignity. 

triflingness  (tri'fling-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  trifling. 

The  triflingness  and  petulancy  of  this  scruple  I  have  rep- 
resented upon  its  own  proper  principles. 

Bp.  Parker,  Behears.  Transp.,  p.  39.    (Riehardscm.) 

trifloral  (tri-flo'ral),  a.  [<  L.  tres  (tri-),  three, 
+  flxis  (flor-),  flower,  +  -a?.]  In  hot.,  same  as 
triflorous. 

triflorons  (tri-flo'rus),  a.  [<L.  tres  (tri-),  three, 
+flos  (flor-),  flower,  +  -oj«s.]  Three-flowered ; 
bearing  three  flowers :  as,  a  triflorous  peduncle. 

trifluctnationt  (tri-fluk-tu-a'shqn),  n.  [<  L. 
tres  {tri-),  three,  -I-  flMotuMUo{n^,  fluctuation.] 
A  concurrence  of  three  waves. 

The  Greeks,  to  express  the  greatest  wave,,  do  use  the 
number  of  three,  that  is,  the  word  rpiKviLia,  which  is  a  con- 
currence of  three  waves  in  one,  whence  arose  the  proverb 
TpiKv/j.ia  KOKbyv,  or  a  trifluctitafion  of  evils,  which  Erasmus 
doth  render  malorum  nuctus  decumanus. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vii.  17. 

trifold  (tri'fold),  a.  [<  L.  tres  (tri-),  three,  -t- 
-fold.']    Threefold;  triple;  triune. 

trifolia  (tri-fo'li-a),  n.  [<  L.  tres  (tri-),  three, 
-I-  folium,  leaf.]  "A  curve  of  the  eighth  order 
whose  equation  is  CrS  =  (sin  f  6)^. 

trifoliate  (tri-fo'li-at),  a.  [<  L.  tres  (tri-),  three, 
+ foliatus,  leaved,  i.  folium,  a  leaf.  Cf .  trefoil.l 
Having  three  leaves;  trefoil;  specifically,  in 
hot. ,  having  three  leaves  or  leaflets :  used  chief- 
ly, in  the  latter  sense,  of  compound  leaves,  as  a 
shortened  form  of  trifoUolate.  See  cut  d  under 
leaf. 

trifoliated  (tri-fo'li-a-ted),  a.     [<  trifoMate  + 
-6^2.]    Same  as  trifoliate. 
Silver  beaker,  the  base  trifoliated. 

South  Kensington  Cat.  Spec.  Ex.,  No.  4803. 

Trifoliese  (tri-fo-li'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Bronn, 
1822),  <  Trifolium  -I-  -ex.']  A  tribe  of  legumi- 
nous plants,  of  the  suborder  Papilionacex.  it  is 
characterized  by  usually  trifoliate  leaves  minutely  toothed 
by  the  projection  of  their  straight  excurrent  veins,  by 
flowers  usually  borne  in  a  head  or  raceme  on  an  axillary 
peduncle,  and  by  an  ovary  with  two  or  more  ovules,  form- 
ing in  fruit  an  unjointed  two-valved  or  small  and  indehis- 
cent  pod.  The  6  genera  are  chiefly  herbs  of  north  tem- 
perate regions,  Trifolium  (the  type)  including  the  clovers. 
See  also  MeMalus,  Medicago,  TrigoneUa,  Ononis,  and  Paro- 
chetus. 

trifoliolate  (tri-fo'li-o-lat),  a.  [<  L.  tres  (tri-), 
three,  -f- NL./oKoto<MS,  foliolate.]  In  &o*.,  hav- 
ing three  leaflets:  more  commonly  trifoliate. 

Trifolium  (tri-fo'li-um),  n.  [NL.  (Eivinus, 
1691;  earlier  in  Brunfels,  1530),  <  L.  trifolium, 
tref  oil,<  tres  (tri-),  three, +/oK«m,  leaf :  see/o»Zi. 
Cf.  trifoly,  trefoil,  trefle.]  A  genus  of  legumi- 
nous plants,  type  of  the  tribe  Trifoliex,  and  in- 
cluding most  of  the  plants  commonly  known  as 
clover.  It  is  characterized  by  usually  withering-persis- 
tent petals,  all,  or  the  lower  ones,  adnate  at  the  base;  or 
higher,  to  the  stamen-tube,  and  by  a  usually  indehiscent 
membranous  legume  included  within  the  persistent  keel- 
petals  or  calyx.  About  300  species  have  been  described, 
of  which  about  170  are  now  thought  distinct.  They  are 
abundant  in  north  temperate  and  subtropical  regions ;  a 
few  occur  on  mountains  within  the  tropics  in  America,  or 
beyond  in  Africa  and  South  America.  They  are  herbs, 
usually  with  digitate  leaves  of  three  leaflets,  or  rarely 
more ;  in  3  perennial  species  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  with 
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Ave  to  seven  leaflets ;  in  18  or  more  species,  the  section 
Chronosemiumj  the  arrangement  of  the  three  leaflets  is 
pinnate.  Their  stipules  are  conspicuous,  adnate  to  the 
petioles,  and  often  large  and  veiny,  especially  in  T.  pra- 
tense  and  in  the  Californian  native  fodder-plant  T.  fvea- 
tum.  The  flowers  are  red,  purplish,  white,  or  yellow ; 
sometimes  the  same  flower  combines  two  colors,  as  white 
and  rose-color  in  T.  hybridum.  They  commonly  change 
to  brown  in  fading ;  in  brown  clover,  T.  spadieeum,  they 
are  brown  from  the  first.  They  form  a  head  or  dense  spike 
or  raceme— rarely  umbellate,  as  in  T.  Lupinaster,  or  soli- 
tary, as  in  T.  wnifljorwm.  A  group  peculiar  to  western 
parts  of  North  and  South  America,  with  11  species  in 
California,  is  remarkable  for  its  involucrate  heads.  Many 
species  are  among  the  most  valuable  of  fodder-plants,  espe- 
cially T.  prateme,  red  clover,  and  T.  repens,  white  clover. 
Among  more  locally  cultivated  species,  T.  agrarium,  yel- 
low clover,  is  valued  for  sandy  soils ;  T.  hybridum,  the 
alsike,  for  wet  places ;  T.  reJUxum,  the  buffalo-clover  of 
the  central  United  States,  for  alluvial  land;  and  T.  incar- 
•milum,  the  carnation,  crimson,  or  Italian  clover^  for  gyp- 
sum regions.  T.  AUxandrinum  is  the  bersin  clover,  much 
grown  in  Egypt,  producing  three  crops  a  season,  and  fur- 
nishing the  principal  fodder.  T.  subrotundum  is  the 
mayad  clover,  cultivated  in  northern  and  central  parts  of 
Africa.  For  the  species  in  general,  see  doeer,  trefoil,  and 
shamrock;  for  others,  see  stmie-dover,  stra/wberry-clfyver, 
hop-trefoU,  lupinaster,  mountairv-licorice,  parj^e-grass,  couh 
grass,  and  running  buffalo-clover  (^nAeiV  running). 
trifoly  (tri'f o-li),  n.  [<  L.  trifolium,  three-leaved 
grass :  see  trefoil.]  Trefoil.  [Obsolete  or  ar- 
chaic] 
She  was  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  trifoly. 

B.  Jonson,  King  James's  Coronation  Entertainment. 
Braid  moonf  em  now  with  mystic  trifoly. 

Browning,  Sordello,  liL 
Sea-trlfolyt,  the  sea-milkwort,  Glattx  7naritima.—SauT 
trlfolyt,  the  wood-sorrel,  Oxalis  Acetosella.  Britten  and 
Holland. 

Triforidse  (tri-for'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Triforis 
+  -idle.]  A  family  of  tsenioglossate  gastropods, 
typified  by  the  genus  Triforis,  and  characterized 
by  the  radular  teeth,  the  central  and  lateral 
being  veiy  short,  wide,  and  multicuspid,  and 
the  marginal  small.  The  shell  is  like  that  of  the 
Cerithiidx,  but  is  almost  always  sinistral,  and  has  pecu- 
liarities of  the  aperture.    The  numerous  species  are  of 

Triforis  (tri'fo-ris),  ».  [NL.  (Deshayes,  1824), 
<  tres  (tri-),  three,  4-  foris,  a  door,  opening.]  A 
genus  of  gastropods,  typical  of  the  family  3Vi- 
foridx,  with  the  siphonal  canal  closed  except 
at  the  end,  and  with  a  small  subsutural  tubular 
opening — these,  together  with  the  mouth,  form- 
ing three  apertures. 

triforinm  (tri-fo'ri-um),  n. ;  pi.  triforia  (-8,).  [< 
ML.  triforium,  <  L.  tres  (trir-),  three,  +  fbris,  a 
door,  opening:  see  door.]  In  medieval  arch.,  a 
gallery  above  the  arches  of  the  nave  and  choir, 


Triforium,  13th  century,  at  Saint  Leu  d'Esserent,  France. 
(From  Viollet-le-Duc's  "  Diet  de  rArchitecture.") 

and  often  of  the  transepts,  of  a  church,  general- 
ly in  the  form  of  an  arcade.  Galleries  of  the  same 
kind  existed  in  several  of  the  ancient  basilicas.  The  name 
is  often  inappropriate,  as  the  triple  opening  which  it  im- 
plies is  far  from  being  a  general  characteristic  of  the  tri- 
forium. In  many  churches  built  after  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  the  triforium  appears  merely  as  a  nar- 
row passage  for  communication,  with  broad  windows  be- 
hind it,  and  is  so  treated  that  it  forms  practically  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  clearstory  above ;  but  in  large  churches 
built  earlier  than  that  date,  as  the  Cathedral  of  Paris,  it  is 
very  frequently  spacious,  and  affords  additional  room  for 
the  assembled  people.  See  also  cuts  under  bay,  blind-story, 
and  clearstory. 
triform  (tri'fdrm),  a.  [=  P.  triforme  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  triforme,  <  L.  triformis,  having  three  forms, 
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<  tres  (tri-),  three,  +  forma,  form.]  Same  as 
triformed. 

The  .  .  .  moon 
"With  boiTow'd  light  her  countenance  triform 
Hence  fills  and  empties.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  730. 

Goddess  Triform,  I  own  thy  triple  spell. 

Lowell,  Endymion,  vii. 
triformed  (tri'fdrmd),  a.     [<  triform  +  -ed^.] 

1.  Formed  of  three  parts,  or  in  three  divisions 
or  lobes:  as,  a  informed  wreath  of  laurel  to 
indicate  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.— 2. 
Having  three  shapes,  or  having  three  bodies, 
as  the  "triple  Hecate." 

triformlty  (tri-f6r'mi-ti),  n.  [<  triform  +  -%.] 
The  state  of  being  tnform.    Bailey,  1727. 

triformous  (tri-f6r'mus),  a.  [<  triform  +  -mis.'] 
Same  as  triformed.  Wilkinson,  Manners  of  the 
Egyptians  (ed.  Birch),  11.  514.  {Encyc.  Diet.) 
[Eare.] 

triforoid  (tn'fo-roid),  a.  and  n.    [<  NL.  Triforis, 
q.  v.,  +  -oid.'] '  I.  a.  Of  or  related  to  the  Tri- 
foridae. 
II.  n.  One  of  the  Triforidse. 

trifoveolate  (tri-fo've-o-lat),  a.  [<  L.  tres  {tri-), 
three,  +'  NL.  foveota'  +  -ate^.]  In  entom., 
having  three  round  shallow  pits  or  fovese. 

trifurcate  (tri-fer'kat),  a.  t<  L.  trifurcus,  hav- 
ing three  forks,  <  tres  (tri-),  three,  +  furca,  a 
fork:  see /create.]  1.  Forking  or  forked  into 
three  parts;  three-pronged;  trichotomous. — 

2.  In  hot.,  three-forked;  divided  into  three 
branches  or  forks. 

trifurcate  (tri-f6r'kat),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Iri- 
furcated,  ppr.  trifurcatmg.  [<  trifttrcate,  o.] 
To  divide  into  three  parts. 

The  arms  of  a  tri»ne  may  bifurcate  (dichotiiffine)  once, 
twice,  or  of  tener,  or  they  may  tr^fitrccUe. 

Smsye.  Brit.,  XXII.  417. 

trifurcated  (trl-ffer'ka-ted),  a.  [<  trifurcate  + 
-ed2.]  Same  as  trifurcate:  specific  in  the  phrase 
trifurcated  halce,  a  gadoid  fish  otherwise  known 
as  tadpole-hake.    See  Bamiceps. 

trifurcation  (tri-f 6r-ka'shon),  n.  [<  trifurcate  + 
■ion.']  The  state  of  being  tirhiroate ;  a  trifur- 
cate shape,  formation,  or  arrangement.  Quart. 
Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  XLV.  657. 

trigl  (trig),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  trig,  tryg,  <  Icel. 
tryggr  =  Sw.  trygg,  trusty,  faithful,  true,  =  Dan. 
tryg,  secure,  safe,  =  Goth,  triggws,  true,  faith- 
ful: see  trv£,  of  which  trig  is  a  doublet.  Cf. 
trick*,  a.]  I.  a.  1.  True;  trusty;  trustworthy; 
faithful.    Salliwell. 

Thinlaferrd  birrth  the  buhsumm  beon 

&  hold  &  trigg  &  trowwe.         Ormvlum,  1.  6177. 

2.  Safe;  secure. 

In  lesuris  and  on  leyls  litill  lammes 

Full  tait  and  trig  socht  bletand  to  thare  dammes. 

Qamn  Douglas,  tr.  of  Virgil,  p.  402. 

3.  Tight;  firm;  sound;  in  good  condition  or 
health. 

Some  o'  them  will  be  sent  bacic  to  fling  the  earth  into  the 
hole,  and  malce  a'  thing  trig  again.  Scott,  Antiquary,  xziT. 

I  never  heard  a  more  devilish  pother.  I  wish  I  wa£  in 
mid-ocean  all  trig  and  tight.  Then  I  would  enjoy  such  a 
passion  of  wind.  A.  E.  Barr,  Friend  Olivia,  xvli. 

4.  Neat;  tidy;  trim;  spruce;  smart. 

Auld  KeeJsie  aye  he  keepit  tight, 

An'  tng  an'  braw ; 
But  now  they'll  busk  her  like  a  fright — 

Willie 's  awa' !     Burm,  To  W.  Creech. 
The  stylish  gait  and  air  of  the  trig  little  body. 

The  Century,  XXVUL  641. 

5.  Active;  clever.    Halliwell. 
II.  n.  A  dandy;  a  coxcomb. 

You  are  ...  a  trl^, 
And  an  Amadis  de  Gaul,  or  a  Don  Quixote. 

B.  Jomson,  Alchemist,  iv.  4. 

[Obsolete,  provincial,  or  colloq.  in  all  uses.] 
trigi  (trig),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  trigged,  ppr.  trig- 
ging. [<  trig'^,  a.]  To  dress ;  trick :  with  up. 
BdUimeU.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
trig2  (trig),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  trigged,  ppr.  trig- 
ging. [<  Dan.  frykke  =  Sw.  trycka  =  OHG-. 
druec}ieh,  MHGr.  driicken,  drucken,  G.  d/riicken, 
drucken  =  AS.  thryccan, press.]  To  fill ;  stuff; 
cram.  Grose;  Brockett.  [Obsolete  or  prov. 
Eng.] 

By  how  much  the  more  a  man's  skin  is  full  trig'd  with 
flesh,  blood,  and  natural  spirits. 

Sr.  H.  More,  Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  105.    {Latham.) 

trig2  (trig),  a.  [See  trig^,  v.]  Full.  Brockett. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

trigS  (trig),  V.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  trigged,  ppr. 
trigging.  [Perhaps  a  particular  use  of  trig^, 
cram.  Some  compare  w.  trigo,  stay,  tarry,  Pr. 
trigar,  stop,  ML.  trigare,  tricare,  delay.]  1.  To 
stop;  obstruct;  specifically,  to  skid;  stop  (a 
wheel)  by  putting  a  stone,  log,  or  other  obstacle 
in  the  way. 
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Never  trig'd  his  way. 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1630).    (Naree.) 

If  any  Demiurgic  Teamster  is  disposed  to  drive  the  Cart  of 
Peace  and  Good  Will  over  the  Earth,  I  stand  ready  to  trig  the 
wheels  in  all  the  steep  places.         iS.  Judd,  Margaret,  ill 

2.  To  prop ;  hold  up.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
— 3.  To  set  a  mark  on,  as  a  standing-place  for 
the  player  in  the  game  of  ninepins. 

Trigged,  having  a  Mark  set  to  stand  in  playing  at  Nine 
Pins.  Bailey,  1727. 

trigS  (trig),  ».  [<  trig^,  v.]  1.  An  obstacle; 
a  prop;  a  sMd;  a  brake-shoe  for  a  wheel  to 
ride  upon  in  descending  steep  hills;  a  small 
wedge  or  block  used  to  prevent  a  cask  from 
rolling. 

Nor  is  his  suite  in  danger  to  be  stopt, 
Or  with  the  triages  of  long  demurrers  propt. 
Sir  £.  StapylUm,  tr.  of  Juvenal,  xvi.  62.    (Do»ie».) 
2.  The  mark  at  which  the  player  stands  in  the 
game  of  ninepins  or  bowls.    Halliwell.    See 
trig'i,  v.,  3. 
trig*  (trig),  V.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  trigged,  ppr.  trig- 
ging.   \Gt.  tridge,  trudge.]    To  trudge;  trundle 
along. 

■  There's  many  of  my  own  Sex 
With  that  Holborn  Equipage  trig  to 

Gray's- Inn- Walks ; 
And  now  and  then  Travel  hither  on  a  Sunday. 

Mherege,  The  Man  of  Mode,  ill  3. 
As  they  rode  on  the  road, 

And  as  fast  as  they  could  trig. 
Strike  up  your  hearts,  says  Johnston, 
We'll  have  a  merry  jig. 

The  Three  Merry  Butchers.    (Nares.) 

trigamist  (trig'a-mist),  n.     [<  trigam-y  +  -ist] 

One  who  has  been  thrice  married ;  especially, 

one  who  has  three  wives  or  three  husbands  at 

the  same  time.    Sometimes  used  attributively. 

TrigamM  (trigamus),  he  that  hath  had  three  wives. 

Blount,  Glossographia,  1670. 

trigamous  (trig'a-mus),  a.  [=  F.  trigam^  = 
Sp.  trigamo  =  PgV  trigamo,  <  LL.  trigamus,  <  Gr. 
Tplya/iog,  thrice  married,  i  rpeig  (rpi-),  three,  + 
■yd/iog,  marriage.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  trig- 
amy. — 2.  In  iot.,  having  three  sorts  of  flow- 
ers in  the  same  head — male,  female,  and  her- 
maphrodite. 

trigamy  (trig'a-mi),  n.  [<  F.  trigamie  =  Sp. 
Pg.  trigamiajitJL.  trigamia,  < Gr. Tpiya/aia,  <  rpi- 
ya/wc,  thrice  married:  see  trigamotis.]  Triple 
marriage ;  the  state  of  one  who  has  been  thrice 
married;  especially,  the  state  or  offense  of 
having  three  wives  or  husbands  at  the  same 
time. 

Some  few  of  their  Priests  are  learned.  For  them  it  is 
lawf ull  to  marry ;  but  bigamy  is  forbidden  them,  and  trig- 
rnny  detested  in  the  Laiety.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  64. 

It  is  what  he  calls  triga/my.  Madam,  or  the  marrying  of 
three  wives,  so  that  good  old  men  may  be  solaced  at  once 
by  the  companionship  of  the  wisdom  of  maturity,  and  of 
those  less  perfected  but  hardly  less  engaging  qualities 
which  are  found  at  an  earlier  period  of  life. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Professor,  L 

trigastric  (tri-gas'trik),  a.  [<  Gr.  rpelg  (jpt-), 
three,  -I-  yaari/p  (yaarp-),  belly.]  In  anat.,  hav- 
ing three  fleshy  bellies,  as  a  muscle. 

trigeminal  (tri-jem'i-nal),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  tri- 
geminus,  three  at  a  birth  (see  trigeminous),  + 
-al.]  I.  a.  1.  In  ajiai.  and 2od7.,  triple,  triune, 
or  threefold :  specifically  noting  the  trifacial  or 
fifth  cranial  nerve  (which  see,  under  trifacial). 
Also  trigeminous. — 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
trigeminal  nerve:  as,  ^.trigeminal  foramen. 

A  preliminary  stage  of  trigemvndl  neuralgia. 

BuoKs  Handbook  qf  Med.  Sciences,  III.  16. 

II.  n.  The  trigeminal  nerve ;  the  trigeminus. 
See  trifacial. 

trigemini,  n.    Plural  of  trigemmus. 

trigeminous  (tri-jem'i-nus),  a.  [<  L.  trigemi- 
nus, three  at  a  birth,  triple,  <  tres  (tri-),  three,  + 
geminus,a.tyiui:  see  geminous.]  1.  Being  one 
of  three  born  together;  bom  three  at  a  time. 
— 2.  In  anat.  and  zool.,  same  as  trigeminal. 

trigeminus  (tri-jem'i-nus),  n.;  pi.  trigemini 
(-ni).  [NL.,  <  L.  trigeminus,  three  at  a  birth: 
see  trigeminous.]  In  0OOI.  and  ainat.,  the  trifa- 
cial nerve.    See  trifacial. 

trigent,  n.  Same  as  trigon^.  Kersey,  1708; 
Bailey,  1731. 

trigesimo-secundo  (tri-jes'i-mo-se-kun'do),  a. 
[L. :  see  thirtytivo-mo.]    Same  as  thirtytwo^mo. 

trigger  (trig'er),  n.  [Formerly  tricker;  <  MD. 
trecker,  D.  t)-efcfcer(=Dan.  trsekker,  atrigger),  lit. 
a  drawer,  puller,  <  MD.  trecken,  D.  trekken,  pull : 
see  trick^.  The  Gr.  is  driicker,  a  trigger,  <  driicken, 
press :  see  trig^.]  1 .  Any  device  by  means  of 
which  a  catch  or  spring  is  released  and  a  trap 
sprung  or  other  mechanism  set  in  action;  spe- 
cifically, in  firearms,  a  small  projecting  tongue 
of  steel  which,  when  pressed,  liberates  the  ham- 
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mer  of  the  lock ;  by  extension,  in  crossbows  and 
similar  arms,  the  lever  which,  when  pressed,  lib- 
erates the  string  of  the  bow.  See  hair-trigger, 
and  cuts  under  gun,  revolver,  and  rijle. 

As  a  goose 
In  death  contracts  his  talons  close. 
So  did  the  knight,  and  with  one  cuw 
The  tricker  of  his  pistol  draw. 

S.  Butler,  Hudlbras,  I.  iii.  628. 

2.  A  catch  to  hold  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  on  a 
declivity. —  3.  In  sMp-building,  a  wooden  piece 
employed  to  hold  up  a  dogshore.  It  is  removed 
just  before  launching,  when  the  dogshore  is 

knocked  away Hair  trigger.    See  hair-trigger.— 

Set  trigger,  a  form  of  trigger  wnich  can  be  set  as  a  hair- 
triggerby  being  pushed  into  a  certain  position ;  also,  a 
second  trigger  which,  when  pressed,  converts  another 
into  a  hair-trigger,  and  so  serves  to  set  the  latter.  Each 
of  these  devices  is  or  has  been  a  common  attachment 
of  sporting-rifles.— Trigger  area,  or  trigger  point,  in 
med.,  a  sensitive  region  of  the  body,  irritation  of  which 
may  give  rise  to  certain  phenomena,  either  physiological 
or  pathological,  in  some  other  part. 

triggered  (trig'6rd),  a.,  [<  trigger  -t-  -ed^.] 
Having  a  trigger:  generally  used  in  compo- 
sition: as,  a  double-Wg'g'erefl!  gun. 

trigger-finger  (trig'er-fing'gfer),  n.  An  affec- 
tion of  the  finger  in  which  a  movement  of  flex- 
ion or  extension  is  arrested  for  a  moment  in 
one  of  the  joints  and  then  resumed  with  a  jerk, 
sometimes  accompanied  with  an  audible  snap. 

trigger-fish  (trig'6r-fish),  n.  A  fish  of  the  ge- 
nus Balistes ng-faced  trigger-flsti,  the  flle-flsh, 

Balistes  capriscus.    See  cut  under  Baiistes. 

trigger-guard  (trig'fer-gard),  n.  Same  a,s  guard, 
5(6). 

trigger-hair  (trig'6r-har),  n.  A  minute  tac- 
tile filament  or  palpicilset  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cnida  or  thread-eell  in  some  eoelenterates,  serv- 
ing to  touch  off  the  cell  and  so  fire  out  the 
cnidocil  or  stinging-hair ;  a  kind  of  hair-trigger 
attached  to  a  nematocyst. 

trigger-line  (trig'6r-Un),  n.  In  ordnance,  the 
cord  by  which  a  gun-lock  is  operated. 

trigger-plant  (trig'er-plant),  n.  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Candollea  (Stytidium). 

trigintal  (tn-jin'tal),  n.  [<  ML.  trigintale,  <  L. 
ingrmto,  thirty:  see  ifeirt^.  Gt.trental.]  Same 
as  trental.     [Rare.] 

Trentals  or  trigintals  were  a  number  of  masses  to  the 
tale  of  thirty,  instituted  by  Saint  Gregory. 

Ayliffe,  Parergon. 

Trigla  (trig'la),  n.    [NL.  (Linnaeus,  1758),  <  Gr. 


Gurnard  {Trigla gnmardits). 

TplyTM,  rpiyXr/,  a  mullet.]  The  typical  genus  of 
Triglidse;  the  gurnards.    See  gurnard. 

triglandular  (tn-glan'du-lar),  a.  [<  L.  tres 
(irj-),  three,  +  *glandula,  dim.  of  glans  (gland-), 
acorn  (see  glandule),  +  -ar^.]  In  bot.,  having 
three  nuts  or  nutlets  in  one  involucre. 

triglans  (tri'glanz),  a.  [<  L.  tres  (trir-),  three, 
+  glans,  acorn,  nut:  see  gland.]  In  bot,  con- 
taining three  nuts  within  an  involucre,  as  the 
Spanish  chestnut.     lAndley. 

TrigUdse  (trig'li-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Trigla  ■^- 
■idse.]  A  family  of  aeanthopterygian  fishes, 
whose  typical  genus  is  Trigla:  used  with  wide- 
ly varying  limits.  It  has  included  all  the  mail-cheeked 
fishes,  being  gradually  restricted,  and  is  now  by  some  au- 
thors limited  to  the  gurnards  and  closely  related  forms, 
havmg  a  parallelepiped  head,  entirely  mailed  cheeks,  and 
three  free  pectoral  rays.  See  Trigloidea,  and  cut  under 
Trigla. 

Triglochin  (tri-glo'kin),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus, 
1737),  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  three  angles 
of  the  capstde;  <  Gr.  TpelQ  (rpi-),  three,  -1- 
y^Mxlv,  yTMxk,  any  projecting  point.]  A  genus 
of  monocotyledonous  plants,  formerly  known 
as  Juncago  (Toumefort,  1700).  it  is  the  type  of 
a  group  of  3  or  4  small  genera  of  bog-plants,  the  Juncagi- 
neie,  by  many  long  made  a  suborder  of  the  order  Alit- 
macese,  but  now  classed  as  a  tribe  of  the  order  Naiadacex. 
The  genus  is  characterized  by  bisexual  bractless  flowers 
with  three  to  six  carpels,  each  with  one  ovule.  It  includes 
10  or  12  species,  natives  of  salt-marshes  and  fresh-water 
bogs  of  the  colder  parts  of  both  hemispheres.  They  are 
erect  scape-bearing  plants,  usually  from  a  tuberous  root- 
stock,  their  roots  sometimes  also  tuber-bearing.  They 
produce  elongated  flat  or  somewhat  cyhndrical  leaver 
sometimes  floating,  and  rather  small  greenish  flowers  in 
an  erect  spike  or  raceme.  They  are  known  as  arroa-grass; 
two  species  occur  in  the  northeastern  United  States. 


trigloid 

trigloid  (trig'loid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Trigla  +  -oid-l 
I.  a.  ReBembling  or  related  to  the  gurnards; 
belonging  to  the  Triglidse  in  a  broad  sense ;  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Trigloidea.  Proc.  XJ.  S.  Nat. 
Museum,  XI.  588. 

II,  TO.  A  gurnard  or  related  fish;  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Trigloidea. 

Trigloidea  (trig-loi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Trigla 
+  Grr.  eUog,  form.]  £  siiperfamily  of  acanthop- 
terygian  fishes,  represented  by  the  Triglidse  and 
related  families.  The  post-temporal  fonns  an  Integral 
part  of  the  cranium ;  the  posterotemporal  is  contiguous 
to  the  proscapula ;  and  the  third  suborbital  is  greatly  en- 
larged and  covers  the  cheek,  articulating  behind  with  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  preoperculum. 

triglot  (tri'glot),  a.  [<  Gr.  rpslQ  (rpi-),  three,  + 
yT.uaaa,  yXarra,  tongue.]  Containing,  composed 
in,  or  relating  to  three  languages :  as,  a  triglot 
dictionary. 

trigly  (trig'li),  adv.  [<  trig^  +  -h/^.']  In  a  trig 
manner;  neatly;  trimly;  finely.  [Provincial 
or  ooUoq.] 

So  he  that  bathe  a  consciens  cleere 
May  stand  to  hys  takkell  tryUye. 
Elderton,  Lenten  Stuffe  (1670).    (HcUUwelL) 

O  busfc  yir  locks  trig/ly,  an"  kilt  up  yir  coaties. 

Tamas,  Poems,  p.  124.    (Jamiesan.) 

triglyceride  (tri-glis'e-rid  or  -rid),  n.  [<  Gr. 
rpeig  (rp<-),  three,  +  B.  gh/cer-in  +  -ide^.']  In 
chem.,  a  substitution  product  formed  by  the  re- 
placement of  three  hydrogen  atoms  in  glycerol 
by  acid  radicals.  The  triglycerides  formed  by  stearic, 
palmitic,  oleic,  and  butyric  acids  make  up  the  larger  part 
of  most  animal  and  vegetable  fats. 

triglypll  (tri'gHf ),  n.  [=  P.  triglyphe,  <  L.  tri- 
glyphus,  <  Gr.  Tpiy^vijiog,  a  three-grooved  block 
in  the  Doric  frieze,  prop,  adj.,  three-grooved,  < 
rp«f  {rpi-),  three,  -f-  pivipeiv,  carve,  groove,  y^v^^, 
a  cutting,  a  channel:  see  glyph.']  In  arch.,  a 
structural  member  in  the  frieze  of  the  Doric 
order,  repeated  at  equal  intervals,  usually  over 
every  column  and  over  the  middle  of  every  in- 
tercoluniniation.    The  typical  Greek  triglyph  is  a  mas- 


A  Triglyph  of  the  Parthenon,  showing  the  groove  in  one  side  of  the 
bloclc  into  which  the  metope  was  slid. 

sive  block  incised  with  two  entire  vertical  grooves  out 
to  a  right  angle,  called  glyphs,  framed  between  three  fil- 
lets, and  with  a  semi-groove  at  each  side.  The  block  is 
grooved  on  both  sides  to  receive  the  adjoining  metopes, 
which  are  thin  slabs  slid  into  their  places  from  above.  The 
triglyphs  represent  the  ends  of  the  ceiling-beams  of  the 
primitive  wooden  construction.  In  Greek  use  the  ex- 
terior triglyphs  of  a  range  are  always  slightly  displaced, 
so  as  to  occupy  the  angles  of  the  frieze  instead  of  coming, 
like  the  others,  over  the  centers  of  the  columns ;  in  Ro- 
man and  affiliated  architectures  this  refinement  does  not 
occur ;  and  in  Roman  and  even  some  of  the  later  Greek  ex- 
amples the  triglyphs  are  merely  carved  in  relief  in  the 
face  of  the  frieze.blocks,  instead  of  being,  as  properly,  in- 
dependent blocks.  See  also  cuts  under  e^itcMature  and 
monotriglypli. 

All  round  between  the  triglypha  In  the  frieze  there  are 
most  exquisite  alt-reliefs  of  combats  with  centaurs,  lions, 
and  many  on  horses. 

Poeocke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  il.  163. 


triglyphal  (tri'glif-al),  a.  [<  triglyph  +  -al.'] 
Same  as  triglyphic.  Amer.  Jour.  Archxol. ,  VT.  54. 

triglyphic  (tn-glif'ik),  a.  J[<  triglyph  +  -ic] 
1.  Consisting  of  or  pertaining  to  ffiglyphs. — 
3.  Containing  three  sets  of  characters  or  sculp- 
tures. 

triglyphical  (tri-glifiial),  a.  [<  triglyphic  + 
-dZ.]     Same  as  triglyphic. 

trigness  (trig'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being  trig 
or  trim ;  neatness.     [Provincial  or  coUoq.] 

The  lassies  who  had  been  at  Nanse  Bank's  school 
were  always  well  spoken  of  .  .  .  for  the  trigneas  of  their 
houses,  when  they  were  afterwards  married. 

GaU,  Annals  of  the  Parish,  p.  29. 

trigon^  (tri'gon),  n.  [<  F.  trigone  =  8p.  tri- 
gono,  also  trigon  =  Pg.  It.  trigono,  <  L.  trigo- 
nmn,  also  trigonium,  <  Gr.  rptyavov,  a  triangle,  a 
musical  instrument  so  called,  neut.  of  rpiyavog, 
three-cornered,  triangled,  <  r/3£<f(rpj-),  three,  + 
yuvla,  angle.]     1.  A  triangle. 
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As  when  the  cranes  direct  their  flight  on  high. 

To  cut  their  way,  they  in  a  trigon  flie ; 

Which  pointed  figure  may  with  ease  diuide 

Opposing  blasts,  through  which  they  swiftly  glide. 

Sir  J.  Bea/umoM,  Bosworth  Field. 
2.  In  astrol. :  (a)  The  junction  of  three  signs, 
the  zodiac  being  divided  into  four  trigons: 
the  watery  trigon,-whieh  includes  Cancer,  Scor- 
pio, and  Pisces;  the  earthly  trigon,  Taurus, 
Virgo,  and  Capricornus;  the  airy  trigon,  Gem- 
ini, Libra,  and  Aquarius ;  and  the  fiery  trigon, 
Aries,  Leo,  and  Sagittarius. 

Look  [in  the  almanac]  whether  the  fiery  Trigon,  his  man, 
be  not  lisping  to  his  master's  old  tables,  his  note-book,  his 
counsel-keeper.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4.  288. 

(6)  Trine :  an  aspect  of  two  planets  distant  120 
degrees  from  each  other. — 3.  In  anUq. :  (a)  A 
kind  of  triangular  lyre  or  harp.  Also  called 
trigonon.  (6)  A  game  at  ball  played  by  three 
persons  standing  so  as  to  be  at  the  angles  of  a 
triangle. — 4.  An  instrument  of  a  triangular 
form,  used  in  dialing.  Kersey,  1708. —  5.  In 
conch.,  a  shell  of  the  genus  Trigonia. 
trigon^t  (trig'on),  n.  [Also  trigen;  appar.  for 
*triggim,  a  dial,  form  of  "trigging,  <  trig^  + 
-iwg^l.]     A  trig ;  a  skid. 

And  stoppeth  the  wheel  with  a  Trigen  [Sufflamine]  in  a 
steep  descent.       Hodte,  tr.  of  The  Visible  World,  Ixxxvi. 

Trigon,  a  Pole  to  stop  the  Wheel  of  a  Cart,  where  it 
goes  too  fast  down  a  steep  Place.  Bailey,  1731. 

trigonal  (trig'o-nal),  a.  and  n.  [<  trigon^  + 
-al.']  I,  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  a  trigon;  having 
the  form  of  a  trigon ;  triangular. — 3.  In  entom., 
triangular  in  cross-section ;  having  three  long 
edges;  trihedral;  prismatic:  as,  trigonal saaten- 
nee;  trigonal  joints. — 3.  In  hot.,  same  as  trigo- 
nous.—  4.  In  anat.,  noting  a  triangular  space 
at  the  Tiase  of  the  bladder.  See  trigonum  (a). 
—Trigonal  coordinate,  one  of  a  set  of  three  cobrdi- 
nates  of  a  point  in  a  plane,  which  are  related  to  trilinear 
coordinates  as  follows.  Let  xn+-L=ynlzn,  yn+i=Znlxn, 
Zn+i  =  Xnly>!,  and  let  x„,  y„,  z,  be  trilinear  coSrdinatee. 
Then  Xn,  yn,  Zn  are  called  trigonal  coordinates  of  the  nth 
class.  Trigonal  coordinates  are  subject  to  the  equation 
Xn  yn  Zn  =  1,  Which  does  not  vary  with  the  triangle  of  refer- 
ence. They  are  valuable  for  studying  higher  plane  curves. 
Thus,  a  linear  equation  in  trigonal  coordinates  of  the  first 
class  represents  a  cubic.  They  were  invented  by  S.  Levi 
in  1876,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  Walton's  tri- 
gonic  coordinates. — Trigonal  residue.  See  reindue. — 
Trigonal  trapezohedron.  See  wartohedrixm. — Trig- 
onal trlsocta!aedron.    See  trisoi^lueArGn. 

II.  n.  Li  anat.,  the  triangular  space  at  the 
base  of  the  bladder ;  the  trigonum. 

Trigonalidse  (trig-o-nal'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Trigonalys  +  4dse.i  A  family  of  parasitic  hy- 
menopters,  having  the  single  genus  Trigonalys. 

trigonally  (trig'o-nal-i),  adv.    Triaiigularly. 

Trigonalys  (tri-'goii'a-lis),  n.  [Nil.  (West- 
wood,  1835),  <  Gr.  rpiyavoQ,  three-cornered,  + 
(irreg.)  alag,  a  threshing-floor,  a  disk :  see  feoto.] 
An  anomalous  genus  of  hymenopterous  insects, 
formerly  placed  in  the  family  JSvaniidee,  now 
considered  as  forming  a  family  by  itself.  The 
abdomen  is  attached  to  the  extremity  of  the  thorax,  the 
fore  wings  have  two  recurrent  nervures,  and  the  first 
submarginal  and  first  discoidal  cells  are  distinct.  Three 
European  and  four  Korth  American  species  are  known. 

trigonate  (trig'o-nat),  a.  [<  trigon^  +  -ate^."] 
In  entom.,  same  as  trigonal,  2. 

trigone  (tri'gon),  n.  [=  F.  trigone,  <  NL.  tri- 
gonum, <  (Jr.  rpiyuvog,  three-cornered.]  The  tri- 
gonum of  the  bladder.    See  trigonum  (a). 

!mgonella  (trig-o-nel'a),  n.  [NL.  (Linneeus, 
1737),  so  called  with  ref .  to  the  three-cornered 
appearance  of  the  flower; 
<  Gr.  Tpiyavog,  three-cor- 
nered (see  trigon^),  +  dim. 
-ella.']  A  genus  of  legumi- 
nous plants,  of  the  tribe 
TrifoUeee,  characterized  by 
obtuse  keel-petals,  nu- 
merous ovules,  and  a  pod 
which  is  straight,  falcate, 
or  arcuate,  but  not  spiral. 
There  are  about  60  species,  na- 
tives of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
Africa,  with  a  few  in  South  Afri- 
ca, and  one,  T.  suamssima,  in 
the  interior  of  Australia.  They 
are  usually  strong-smelling 
herbs,  having  pinnately  trifoli- 
ate leaves  with  adnate  stipules. 
Most  of  the  species  bear  yellow 
or  white  flowers  in  a  head  or 
short  raceme.  The  pod  is  lin- 
ear, its  veins  being  reticulated 
in  the  section  Bueeras;  in  Fal- 
eMvla  it  is  broad  and  com- 
pressed, and  its  veins  are 
straight.  In  a  few  similar  spe- 
cies, the  section  Poeockia,  the 
pod  bears  winged  or  fringed  su-  . 

Srres  I"  «^««  ™f  ^.^„«4««°?=  pS^f^e^o^^elTT-.??^ 
with  beaked  pods,  the  fiowets  m  „,;;»  panum-gracum). 
UndneBa  are  usually  pendulous,    a,  a  fruit. 


[NL.   (Brugui&re, 


.A  Trigon  iTr{£Vnt'a  costata). 


trigonocerous 

in  Feeniuim-grmeam  solitary,  in  Ora/mrnocarpm  bine.  Sev- 
eral of  the  species,  especially  T.  Fsenum-grsecwm,  are 
known  as  fenugreek  (which  see).  T.  carvlea  is  the  Swiaa 
melilot  T.  omithopodioide8  is  the  bird's-foot  fenugreek, 
a  reddish-fiowered  prostrate  species  growing  on  British 
heaths.  T.  omitjiorhynchus  is  the  bird's-bill  fenugreek,  a 
yellow  Russian  species  with  fleshy  leaves,  spiny  pe- 
duncles, and  pods  with  a  recurving  beak.  T.  vuaviagima 
has  been  found  valuable  for  pasturage  in  Austr^ia. 

trigonellite  (trig-o-nel'it),  n.  [As  Trigonella  + 
-ite^.']    A  fossil  shelly  substance.   %Q%aptychus. 

trigoneutic (tn-go-nu'tik), a.  [<  Gr.  Tpelilrpi-), 
three,  -H  yovevsiv,-  beget.]  In  entom.,  triple- 
brooded  ;  having  three  broods  in  a  single  year. 
See  trivoltine. 

trigoneutism(tri-g9-nu'tizm),TO.  [<  trigoneut(ic) 
+  -ism.']  The  state  or  character  of  being  trigo- 
neutic or  triple-brooded. 

Trigonia  (tri-go'ni-a),  n 
1791),  <  Gr.  Tplyuvoq, 
three-cornered:  see  <rj- 
g'omi.]  1.  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  IW- 
gonUdse.  T.  margari- 
tacea  is  the  pearly  tri- 
gon. See  also  cut  under 
Trigoniidse. — 3.  [I.  c]  A 
shell  of  the  genus  Tri- 
gonia or  f  amUy  Trigoni- 
idse; a  trigon:  also  used 
attributively :  as,  the  tri- 
groma  beds  or  grits Tri- 
gonia beds,  a  subdivision  of 
the  Corallian  division  of  the 
Jurassic,  especially  well  de- 
veloped at  Osmington  near  Weymouth,  England. — ^M- 
gonla  grits,  subdivisions  of  the  Oelite  in  England.  The 
Upper  and  Lower  Trigonia  grits  are  subdivisions  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Ragstones,  which  are  themselves  divi* 
sions  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  in  Gloucestershire. 

Trigoniacea  (tri-go-ni-a'sf-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Trigonia  -i-  -acea.']  A  superiamily  of  inte^i- 
palliate  isomyarian  bivalve  moUusks,  repre- 
sented by  the  family  TrigonUdss. 

trigoniacean  (tri-go-ni-a'sf-an),  a.  and  n.    I. 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Trigoniacea. 
II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Trigoniacea. 

trigonic  (tri-gon'ik),  a.  [<  trigon^  +  ■4c.']  Per- 
taining to  a  trigon  or  triangle Trlgonlc  coor- 
dinate, one  of  a  set  of  three  coordinates  determining 
the  position  of  a  point  in  a  plane,  these  being  the  three 
angles  subtended  between  three  points  of  reference  as 
seen  from  the  point  whose  position  is  in  question :  in- 
vented by  William  Walton  in  1868,  and  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  trilinear  or  with  trigonal  coordinates. 

Trigoniidse  (trig-o-ni'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Tri- 
gonia +  -idee.]  A  family  of  dimyarian  bi- 
valves. The  mantle- 
margins  are  free  and 
without  siphons ;  the 
branchise  are  ample  and 
unequal;  the  foot  is 
long  and  angulated  be- 
hind ;  the  palpi  are  small 
and  pointed ;  the  shell  is 
equivalve  and  hacreous 
within;  theumbones  are 
antemedian ;  the  liga- 
ment is  external;  the 
cardinal  teeth  are  diver- 
gent, and  more  or  less 
transversely  striated ; 
andthepallial  impression 
is  entire.  It  is  a  group 
of  moUusks  whose  living 
species  are  few  and  con- 


Structure  of  TrigoniidK  {.Trigonia 

fectinatcC). 
a,  a',  adductors ;  /,  foot ;  hi.  hinge- 


ligament ;  //,  labial  tentacles  or  pal- 

—  —';  margin ;  o,  mouth ;  p.  pailial 

i,  t'.  dental  sockets;  v,  cloaca. 


line 


fined  to  the  Australian  seas,  but  which  had  an  extensive 
range  from  the  Trisssic  to  the  Cretaceous  epoch.  The 
typical  genus  is  Trigoma.  Also  TrigaidaAa,  Trigonida. 
See  also  cut  under  Trigonia. 

Trigonocarpus  (trig'-'o-no-kar'pus),  n.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  TpiyavoQ,  three-cornered,  +  Kapwog,  fruit.] 
The  generic  name  given  by  Brongiiiart  (1828) 
to  certain  fossil  fruits,  very  abundant  in  the 
coal-measures  of  both  the  Old  World  and  the 
New  World,  the  botanical  relations  of  which  are 
still  uncertain.  These  fruits  are  ovoid  in  shape,  with 
either  three  or  six  strongly  marked  ribs,  which  are  more 
distinct  toward  the  base,  and  sometimes  disappear  above ; 
at  the  apex  is  a  small  round  or  triangular  cavitry. 

trigonoceplialous  (trig'S-no-sefVlus),  a.  [< 
Gr.  TpiycMog,  three-cornered,  +  sz^Xfi,  head.] 
Having  a  flattened  and  somewhat  triangular 
head,  as  a  venomous  serpent  of  the  genus  Tri- 


Trigonocephalus  (trig"9-n6-sef 'a-lus),  n.  [NL. 
(Oppel,  1811),  <  GT.Tplyovoc,  three-cornered,  -I- 
Ke(j)a7i^,  head.]  A  genus  of  venomous  serpents, 
of  the  family  Crotalidse :  used  with  various  ap- 
plications. See  Ancistrodon,  Craspedocepha- 
lus,  Toxicophis,  copperhead,  fer-de-lance,  and 
moccasin^. 

trigonocerous  (trig-o-nos'e-rus),  a.  [<  Gr.  rpi- 
yuvog,  three-cornered,  -I-  iclpaf,  horn.]  Having 
horns  with  three  angles,  edges,  or  ridges — that 
is,  triangular  in  cross-section. 


trlgonoid 

trigonoid  (trig'o-noid),  n.  [<  trigori^  +  -oid.l 
A  plane  figure  composed  of  three  arcs  of  circles 
of  equal  radius,  especially  when  two  of  these 
arcs  subtend  60°  and  one  120°. 

trigonoidal  (trig-o-noi'dal),  a.  Like  a  trigonoid. 

trigonometer  (trfg-o-nom'e-tfer),  ».  [<  Gr.  rpl- 
yuvov,  triangle,  +  iiirpov,  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  solving  plane  right-angled  triangles 
by  inspection,  in  the  lorm  shown  In  the  figure,  a 
graduated  arm  turns  about  one  ol  the  corners  of  a  square 
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graduated  linearly  parallel  to  adjacent  sides,  so  as  to  form 
squares,  and  having  outside  of  it  a  protractor.  If  the  arm 
is  not  nicely  centered,  hoVever,  a  detached  rule  would  be 
preferable. 
trigonometric  (trig"o-n6-met'rik),  a.  [=  P. 
trigonomitrique  =  Sp.  trigonomMrico  =  Pg.  It. 
trigonometrico,i  Nli.  *trigonometrieus,<.  *trigono- 
metria,  trigonometry:  see  trigonometry.']    Same 

as  trigonometrical.— iT^onometrie  series.  See  se- 
ries. 

trigonometrical  (trig"6-no-met'ri-kal),  a.  [< 
trigonometric  +  -aZ.]  6f  or  pertaining  to  trig- 
onometry; performed  by  or  aeeording  to  the 
rules  of  trigonometry — Trlgonoiuetilcal  canon, 
a  table  of  the  numerical  values  of  trigonometrical  func- 
tions ;  especially,  a  very  extensive  and  fundamental  table, 
from  which  smaller  tables  are  extracted.— Trigonomet- 
rical curve,  a  curve  whose  equation  involves  trigono- 
metrical and  no  higher  functions. — Trigonometrical 
function,  a  singly  periodic  function  with  a  real  period ; 
especially,  the  sine,  cosine,  tangent,  or  their  reciprocals. 
^  Trigonometrical  survey,  a  survey  by  triangulation, 
the  measurement  of  base-lines,  and  astronomical  observa- 
tions of  latitude,  longitude,  and  azimuth.  A  trigonomet- 
rical survey  should  be  followed  by  a  plane-table  or  other 
topographical  survey;  it  is  also  an  important  basis  of  or 
adjunct  to  liydrographicaJ,  magnetical,  meteorological, 
geological,  biological,  political,  anthropological,  sociologi- 
cal, militaiy,  and  other  surveys. 

trigonometrically  (trig"o-no-met'ri-kal-i),  adv. 
In  a  trigonometrical  manner ;  according  to  the 
rules  or  principles  of  trigonometry. 

An  exact  Map  of  all  the  Province  of  Attica,  trigcmomet- 
ricdUy  surveyed. 

J.  Stuart  and  N.  Sevett  (Ellis's  Lit.  Letters,  p.  383). 

trigonometry  (trig-o-nom'e-tri),  n.  [=  F.  tri- 
gonomitrie  =  Sp.  trigonometria  =  Pg.  It.  trigo- 
nometria,  <  NL.  *  trigonometria,  <  Q-r.  rpiyavov,  a 
triangle,  +  -/lerpia,  <  /ierpov,  measure.]  The 
mathematical  doctrine  of  the  calculation  of  the 
angles,  sides,  and  areas  of  triangles,  plane  and 
spherical,  together  with  that  of  other  quanti- 
ties intimately  related  to  those.  Trigonometry 
embraces  also  goniometry,  or  the  elementary 
theory  of  singly  periodic  functions. 

trigonon  (trl-go'non),  n.  [<  Gr.  Tpiyuvov,  a  tri- 
angle, a  musical  instrument  so  called :  see  tri- 
gone.]   Same  as  trigon^,  3  (a). 

Female  players  on  the  flute,  the  cithern,  and  the  tri- 
gmum.      C.  0.  Jliiller,  Manual  of  ArchssoL  (trans.),  §  425. 

trigonotype  (trig'o-no-tip),  m.  [<  Gr.  Tplyuvm, 
a  triangle,  +  riiirog,  type.]  A  trigonal  trape- 
zohedron.    See  tetartoJiedrism. 

trigonous  (trlg'o-nus),  a.  [<  LL.  •trigomus,  <  Gr. 
rpiyavog,  three-cornered,  triangrffer:  see  <n- 
gon^.]  1.  Same  as  trigonal. — 2.  In  6ot,  three- 
angled;  having  three  prominent  longitudinal 
angles,  as  a  stem  or  an  ovaey.    Also  trigonal, 

trigonum  (tri-go'num),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  trigonum, 
<  Gr.  Tplyavov,  a  triangle :  see  trigon^.']  In  anat., 
a  triangular  space  or  area.  Speoiflcally— (a)  The 
trigonal  space  or  area  at  the  base  of  the  urinary  bladder, 
whose  apex  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  urethra,  and  whose 
other  two  angles  are  at  the  points  of  entrance  of  the  ureters 
into  the  bladder:  more  fully  called  trigonum  vesiae.  (6) 
A  triangular  depressed  space  between  the  pulvinar  and 
the  peduncle  of  the  pineal  body :  more  fully  called  trigo- 
num Ao6em«i«.— Trigonum  acnstld,  a  triangular  area 
on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  just  laterad  of  the  ala 
cinerea,  and  inside  the  restiform  tract:  the  stiisB  acttsticse 
form  the  base.— Trigonum  habenulSB.  See  def.  (J).— 
Trigonum  hypoglossi,  a  triangular  area  on  either  side 
of  the  middle  line  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  the 
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base  being  formed  by  the  striee  acustlcee,  and  the  hypote- 
nuse by  the  inner  margin  of  the  ala  cinerea.  Also  called 
tuberculum  hypoglosst—Tligomari  Ueutaudl,  the  tri- 
gonum of  the  bladder. — Trigonum  vagL  Same  as  ala 
einerea  (which  see,  under  aia).— Trigonum  veslcSB.  See 
def.  (o). 
trigonyf  (trig'o-ni),  n.  [Cf.  Gr.  rpiyovia,  the 
third  generation,  <  Gr.  rpelg  (rpt-),  three,  + 
-yovia,  production:  see  -gony.]  A  threefold 
birth  or  product. 

Man  is  that  great  Amphybium  in  whom  be 
Three  distinct  souls  by  way  of  trigony. 

Howell,  Parly  of  Beasts,  p.  140.    (Dames.) 

trigram  (tri'gram),  n.  [=  P.  trigramme,  <  Gr. 
TjOEif  {rpt-),  three,  +  ypd/i/ia,  a  letter.]  Same  as 
trigraph. 

trigrammatic  (tri-gra-mat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  rpi- 
ypa/t/iaToc,  consisting  of  three  letters,  <  rpelg 
(T/)i-),  three,  +  yp6,/i/M(T-),  a  letter.]  Consisting 
of  three  letters  or  of  three  sets  of  letters. 

trigranunic  (tri-gram'ik),  n.  [As  trigram  + 
-ic]     Same  as  trigrammatic. 

trigraph  (tii'graf),  n.  ^<  Gr.  rpelg  (rpi-),  three, 
-I-  ypa^^,  a  writing,  <  ypaipetv,  write.]  A  combi- 
nation of  three,  letters  to  represent  one  sound; 
a  triphthong,  as  eau  in  heau. 

trigyn  (tri'jin),  n.  [<  Gr.  Tpei(  (rpi.-),  three,  + 
yw^,  a  female  (in  mod.  bot.  a  pistil).]  In  iot., 
a  plant  having  three  styles;  a  plant  of  the  or- 
der Trigynia. 

Trigynia  (tri-jin'i-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. :  see  trigyn.] 
An  order  of  plants  in  the  Linnean  system,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  fact  that  the  flowers  have 
three  styles  or  pistils,  as  in  the  bladder-nut. 

trigynian  (tri-jin'i-an),  a.  [<  Trigynia  +  -an.] 
Belonging  or  relating  to  the  Trigynia;  trigy- 
nous. 

trigynoiis  (trij'i-nus),  a.  [As  trigyn  +  -ous.] 
In  hot.,  three-styled;  having  three  styles. 

trihedral  (tri-he'dral),  a.  [Also  triedral;  <  Gr. 
Tpel;  (jptr-),  three,  -I-  idpa,  a  seat,  +  -al.]  Hav- 
ing three  faces ;  three-faced. 

The  upper  face  of  the  trihedral,  proximal,  and  largest 
joint  of  the  antennule  presents  an  oval  space, 

Hwdey,  Anat.  Invert,,  p.  287, 

Trihedral  angle,  a  solid  angle  formed  by  the  concur- 
rence of  three  planes. 

trihilate  (tri-hi'lat),  a.  [<  L.  tres  {tri-),  three, 
+  NL.  hilum  +  -ate^.]  In  bot.,  having  three 
hila  or  scars,  as  a  seed;  having  three  aper- 
tures, as  a  pollen-grain.     [Bare.] 

trihoral  (tri-ho'ral),  a.  [<  L.  tres  {trv-),  three, 
+  hora,  hour :  see  Jiow.]  Happening  once  in 
every  three  hours.  Lord  Mlesmere.  {Worcester.) 

triJTlgate  (tri-jo'gat),  a.  [<  L.  tryugus,  three- 
fold (<  tres  (tri-),  three,  +  jugwn,  yoke),  + 
-afei.]  In  hot.,  having  three  pairs  of  leaflets 
or  pinnse  (said  of  a  leaf  or  frond);  arranged 
in  three  pairs  (said  of  the  parts  themselves). 

trijugous  (trij'8-gus  or  tri-j()'gus),  a.  [<  L.  tri- 
jugus,  triple-yoked,  threefold,  <  tres  {tri-'),  three, 
-f-  jugum,  yoke.]    In  hot.,  same  as  trijugate. 

triiunction  (tri-jungk'shon),  n.  [<  L.  tres  (tri-), 
three,  +  junctio(n-),  junction.]  The  junction 
of  three  things. 

It  is  a  great  convenience  to  have  the  Irijunction  of  Tibet, 
India,  and  Burma  focussed  within  the  four  corners  of  a 
map.  Atheneeum,  Jan.  29, 1887,  p.  164. 

trilabe  (tri'lab),  m  [<  Gr.  T/seif  (rpt-),  three,  + 
;ia/3^,  holdj.handle,  <  ?M/iPdvecv  (•/  Mji),  take.] 
A  three-pronged  surgical  instrument  for  taking 
foreign  bodies  and  small  calculi  from  the  blad- 
der. It  is  so  made  that  the  prongs  can  be  moved  as  de- 
sired after  the  instrument  is  in  position. 

trilabiate  (tri-la'bi-at),  a.  [<  L.  tres  {tri-),  three, 
+  labium,  lip.]  Three-lipped;  having  three 
lips :  used  in  zo81ogy  and  in  botany. 

trilaminar  (tri-lam'i-nar),  a.  [<  L.  tres  {tri-), 
three,  +  lamina,  plate :"  see  laminar.]  In  gool. 
and  anat. ,  having  three  laminsa,  lamellsB,  or  lay- 
ers ;  three-layered,  as  a  germ— that  is,  consist- 
ing of  endoderm,  mesoderm,  and  ectoderm. 

trilaminate  (tn-lam'l-nat),  a.  [<  L.  tres  (tri-), 
three,  +  lamina,  plate :  see  laminate.]  In  zool. 
and  hot.,  consisting  of  three  laminse  or  layers; 
trilaminar. 

trilateral  (tri-lat'e-ral),  a.  [<  F.  trilatSral  (of. 
trilatdre),  <  LL.  trllaterus,  three-sided,  <  L.  tres 
(tri-),  three,  +  latus  {later-),  side :  see  lateral.] 
Having  three  sides. 

trilaterality  (tri-lat-e-ral'i-ti),  n.  [<  trilateral 
+  -4ty.]    The  character  of  being  trilateral. 

Triangle,  [distinguished]  from  every  other  class  of 
mathematics  flgores  by  the  single  character  of  trUat&r- 
aZity.  Day,  Hhetoric,  p.  86. 

trilaterally  (tri-lat'e-ral-i),  adv.  With  three 
sides. 

trilateralness  (tri-lat'g-ral-nes),  n.  Trilater- 
ality. 
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trilemma  (tri-lem'a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Tpeic  (rpt-), 
three,  +  X^/i/ta,  aii  assumption:  see  lemma'^.'] 
1.  In  logic,  a  syllogism  with  three  conditional 
propositions,  the  major  premises  of  which  are 
disjunctively  aflSrmed  in  the  minor.  See  di- 
lemma. —  2.  Hence,  in  general,  any  choice 
between  three  objects. 

triletto  (tri-let'to),  n.  [It.,  dim.  of  trillo :  see 
trill^.]    In  music,  a  short  trill. 

trilinear  (tri-lin'f-ar),  a.  [<  L.  tres  (tri-),  three, 
+  linea  +  -ar^'  (cf.  linear).]  Composed  or 
consisting  of  three  lines.— Trilinear  cofirdlnates. 
See  coordinate. 

trilineate  (tri-lin'f-at),  a.  [<  L.  tres  (tri-), 
three,  +  linea,  line,  +  -ate^.]  In  zool.,  hav- 
ing three  colored  lines,  generally  longitudinal 
ones. 

trilingual  (tri-ling'gwal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  triUngue;  <  L.  triWnguis,isyihxee languages, 
<  tres  (tri-),  three,  +  lingua,  language :  see  Un- 
gual.] C!onsisting  of  or  expressed  in  three  lan- 
guages. 

The  much-noted  Eosetta  stone  .  .  .  bears  upon  its  sur- 
face a  trUingiuU  inscription.  Is.  Taylor. 

trilingaar  (tri-ling'gwar),  a.  Same  as  trilingual. 

Trilisa  (tril'i-sa),  n.  [NL.  (Cassini,  1818) :  an 
anagram  of  Liatris.]  A  genus  of  composite 
plants,  of  the  tribe  Eupatoriacese  and  subtribe 
Adenostylex.  it  is  distinguished  from  the  related  ge- 
nus Idatns  by  its  broad  corymbose  panicle  of  small  flower- 
heads,  witii  their  membranous  involucral  bracts  forming 
only  two  or  three  rows  and  but  slightly  unequaL  The  2 
species  are  both  natives  of  North  America,  growing  in 
damp  pine-barrens  from  Virginia  south  and  west,  Xhey 
are  erect  perennials  with  alternate  entire  clasping  leaves, 
those  from  the  root  very  much  elongated,  T.  (Jjiatris) 
odoratismna  is  known  as  vnld  vanilla  (which  see,  under 
vanilla),  and  is  also  called  deer's-tongue. 

triliteral  (tri-Ht'e-ral),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  tres 
(tri-),  three,  +  lit'era,  Uttera,  letter:  see  literal.] 
I.  a.  Consisting  of  three  letters,  as  a  word  or 
syllable ;  also,  of  or  pertaining  to  what  consists 
of  three  letters. 
Kepeatiug  at  the  same  time  the  trilHerdl  syllable  AUM. 
J.  F.  Clarke,  Ten  Great  Seligions,  iii  6. 

Triliteral  languages,  the  Semitic  family  of  tongues :  so 
called  because  their  roots  in  general  consist  of  three  con- 
sonants each,  which  represent  the  essential  idea  expressed 
by  the  word,  while  special  modifications  are  produced  by 
certain  vowels  or  additional  letters, 
II.  n.  A  word  consisting  of  three  letters. 
triliteralism  (tri-lit'e-ral-izm),  n.  [<  triliteral 
+  -ism.]  The  use  of  tfiUteral  roots;  the  ten- 
dency toward  triliterality. 

Triliterdliem  is  so  prevalent  a  law  in  this  family  [Semitic 
languages]  that  sometimes  there  is  a  semblance  of  arti- 
ficial effort  to  preserve  the  triliteral  form. 

Amer.  Jour.  PhUol.,  X.  229. 

triliterality  (tri-lit-e-ral'i-ti),  n.  [<  triliteral 
+  -ity.]  The  character  of  being  triliteral,  or 
of  consisting  of  three  letters. 

This  [Semitic  speech]  contains  two  characteristics — the 
trUiteraiity  of  the  roots  and  their  inflection  by  internal 
change.      Whitney,  Life  and  Growth  of  Language,  p.  248. 

triliteralness  (tri-Ut'e-ral-nes),  n.  Triliter- 
ality. 

trilith  (tri'lith),  n.  [<  Gr.  'rpiTuBog,  of  three 
stones,  <  Tpelg  (rpt-),  three,  +  Wog,  stone.]  A 
monument,  or  part  of  a  monument,  consisting 
of  three  large  stones ;  especially,  in  prehistoric 


Triliths,  Stoneheoge,  England. 

or  megalithic  antiquities,  a  group  consisting 
of  two  upright  stones  with  a  lintel-stone  rest- 
ing upon  them.    Also  trilithon. 

triUtmc  (tri-lith'ik),  a.  [<  trilith  +  4c.]  Of  the 
nature  of  a  trilith ;  consisting  of  three  masses 
of  stone. 

trilithon  (tri'lith-on),  n.  [<  Gr.  rpDuSov,  neut. 
of  TpDiiBoQ,  of  three  stones :  see  trilith.]  Same 
as  trilith.    J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  26. 


trill 
triiiif  (tril),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  Ml,  trvll: 
<  ME.  trillen,  tryllen,  <  Dan.  trille,  roll,  trundle 
(trille,  a  disk,  trillebor,  wheelbarrow),  =  Sw. 
trilla,  roll  {trilla,  a  roller) ;  of.  trolfl-.  The  word 
has  been  more  or  less  confused  with  ihrilTX  and 
drilV-  (to  which  its  resemblance  appears  to  be 
accidental),  and  with  trill'^.'}  I.  trans.  1.  To 
turn  round  rapidly;  twirl;  whirl. 

Trille  this  pin,  and  he  wol  vanishe  anon. 

Clumcer,  Squire's  Tale,  1.  328. 

1  trytt  a  whirlyeig  round  aboute.    Je  pirouette.  ...  I 

holde  the  a  peny  that  I  wyll  tryll  my  whirlygig  longer  about 

than  thou  Bhalte  do  thyne.  Palsgrave,  p.  762. 

The  sundrie  sodaine  smartes 

Which  daily  chaunce  as  fortune  triUes  the  ball. 

Oasooigne,  Fruits  of  War. 
a.  To  roll  to  and  fro;  rock. 

3it  myst  the  mylde  may  among 

Her  cradel  trille  to  and  fro, 
And  syng,  Osye,  thi  song  I 

Holy  Rood  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  213. 

8.  To  throw;  cast. 

I  TryU.    Je  jeote.  Palsgrave,  p.  762. 

4.  To  pour  out. 

Tor  her  tender  Brood 
Tears  her  own  bowells,  triUeth  out  her  blood 
To  heal  her  young. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Baxtas's  Weeks,  1.  6. 
II.  intrans.  1.  To  roll. 

It  it  [the  tennis-ball]  trUle  fast  on  the  grounde,  and  he 
entendeth  to  stoppe,  ...  he  can  nat  tiian  kepe  any  mea- 
sure in  swUtnesse  of  mocion. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  i.  27. 
2.  To  rook;  swing  to  and  fro;  shake;  quiver. 
As  bomyst  syluer  the  let  onslydez 
That  tluke  con  trylle  on  vcha  tynde  [branch], 
Quen  glem  of  glodez  agaynz  hem  glydez, 
Wyth  achymerynge  schene  f ul  schrylle  thay  schynde. 
Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  78. 
8.  To  roll  down,  as  water;  trickle. 

With  many  a  teare  trilling  [var.  triklyng]  on  my  cheke. 
Chaucer,  Summoner's  Tale,  1. 156. 
From  these  hie  hilles  as  when  a  spring  doth  fall, 
It  trUleth  downe  with  still  and  suttle  course. 

Wyatt,  Comparison  of  Love  to  a  Stream. 
A  cold  STeat  trills  down  o'er  all  my  limbs. 

Dryden,  Tempest,  iL  4. 

trill^  (tril),  V.  [=  D.  trillen  =  ICHGr.  trilUeren, 
G.  trillem,  dial,  trillen  =  Dan.  trille,  <  F.  triller 
=  It.  irillare  (ML.  trillare)  (cf.  Sp.  Pg.  trinar), 
trill,  quaver;  prob.  intended  as  imitative;  cf. 
ML.  trillare,  explained  in  a  German  gloss  as 
"  trylUvngen  als  triltril."  Hence,  by  variation, 
thrUI?.  Ct.trilP:']  1.  intrans.  1.  To  sound  with 
tremulous  vibrations. 
To  ]udge  of  trilling  notes  and  tripping  feet.  Dryden. 
Thro'  my  very  heart  it  thrilleth 

When  from  crimson-threaded  lips 
Silver-treble  laughter  trUleth. 

Tennyson,  Lilian, 

2.  To  sing  in  a  quavering  manner;  specifically, 
to  execute  a  shake  or  trill. 

1  do  think  she  will  come  to  sing  pretty  well,  and  to  trUl 
in  time,  which  pleases  me  well.        Pepys,  Diary,  III.  84. 
0  Swallow,  Swallow,  if  I  could  follow,  and  light 
tTpon  her  lattice,  I  would  pipe  and  triU, 
And  cheep  and  twitter  twenty' million  loves. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv.  (song). 

H.  trans.  1.  To  sing  in  a  quavering  or  trem- 
ulous manner;  pipe. 

While  in  our  shades, 
Thronsh  the  soft  silence  of  the  listening  night. 
The  sober-suited  songstress  trills  her  lay. 

Thomson,  Summer,  1.  745. 

And  the  night-sparrow  trUls  her  song 
AU  night  with  none  to  hear. 

Bryant,  Hunter's  Serenade. 

2.  To  pronounce  with  a  quick  vibration  of  the 
tongue;  roU,  as  the  sound  of  r. 
trilla  (tril),  n.  [=  F.  trille  =  It.  trillo;  from 
the  verb.]  1.  A  quavering,  tremulous  sound ; 
a  rapid,  trembling  series  or  succession  of  tones ; 
a  warbling. 

Within  my  limits  lone  and  still 
The  blackbird  pipes  in  artless  trill. 

T.  Warton,  Inscription  in  a  Hermitage. 

2.  In  music,  same  as  shake,  5 ;  also,  formerly, 
the  effect  now  called  the  vibrato. 

I  have  often  pitied,  in  a  winter  night,  a  vocal  musician, 
and  have  attributed  many  of  his  trills  and  quavers  to  the 
coldness  of  the  weather.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  222. 

In  arioso  trills  and  graces 

Ye  never  stray. 
But  gravissimo,  solemn  basses 

Ye  hum  away.       Burm,  To  J.  Smith. 

3.  A  consonant  pronounced  with  a  trilling 
sound,  as  r.— Passing  trill,  in  music,  a  melodic  em- 
bellishment consisting  of  a  rapid  alternation  of  3,  prin- 
cipal tone  with  the  next  tone  above.— Prepared  trill. 
Seeprepare, 

trillabubt  (tril'a-bub),  n.    See  trillibub. 
trillando  (tril-lSn'do),  a.    [It.,  ppr.  of  trillare, 
trill:  see  trill^.']    In  music,  trilling. 
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trillibub  (tril'i-bub),  n.  [Also  tnllabub;  early 
mod.  E.  trullibubbe,  truMybub;  also  in  dial,  trolli- 
bags,  troUybags  (appar.  simulating  bag);  origin 
obscure.  For  the  form,  cf.  sUlibub,  syllabi.'] 
Tripe ;  figuratively,  anything  trifling  or  worth- 
less.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

There  cannot  be  an  ancient  tripe  or  trillilmi  in  the  town 
but  thou  art  straight  nosing  it. 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  i.  1. 
I  forgive  thee,  and  forget  thy  tricks 
And  trUlabubs,  and  will  swear  to  love  thee  heartily. 

Shirley,  Hyde  Park,  iii.  2. 

trillichan  (tril'i-chau),  n.  [<  Gael,  trilleachan, 
the  pied  oyster-catcher.]     Same  as  tirma. 

trillilt,  V.  t.     [Appar.  an  imitative  extension  of 

trill^.']  Todrinkwithagurglingsound.  [Bare.] 

In  nothing  but  golden  cups  he  would  drinke  or  quafle 

it ;  whereas  in  wodden  mazers  and  Agathooles'  earthen 

stuffe  they  trUlild  it  off  before. 

Nashe,  Lenten  StuSEe  (Harl.  Misc.,  VI.  166).    (Bavies.) 

trilling  (tril'ing),  n.  [<  L.  tres  (tri-),  three,  +  E. 
-Ungi;  after  twilling  (<  two,  *!«»-).]  1.  One  of 
three  children  bom  at  the  same  birth. — 3.  A 
twin  crystal  composed  of  three  individuals. 
Also  threeling. 

trillion  (tril'yon),  n.  [=  P.  trillion  =  Sp.  tril- 
Ion  =  Pg.  trilUSo,  <  It.  trilUone,  <  L.  tres  (tri-), 
three.  Cf.  milUon.']  In  the  original  and  most 
systematic  sense,  sometimes  called  English 
numeration,  though  of  Italian  origin,  the  third 
power  of  a  million — a  million  of  millions  of 
millions;  in  the  French  numeration,  usual  in 
the  United  States,  a  thousand  bilUons,  or  a  mil- 
lion millions.  In  Italian  arithmetics  from  the  last 
quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  words  bUiona  or  dui- 
lione,  trilione,  guadrilione  or  quattrHione,  quinMione,  cin,. 
quilione,  or  ^uinquilione,  seilion£  or  sestilione,  settilume,  otti- 
iione,  Tiovilione,  and  decilioiie  occur  as  common  abbrevia- 
tions of  due  volte  mUHoni,  tre  volte  miUioni,  etc.  In  other 
countries  these  words  came  into  use  much  later,  although 
one  French  writer,  Mcolas  Chuquet,  mentions  them  as 
early  as  1484,  in  a  book  not  printed  until  1881.  The  Ital- 
ians had,  besides,  another  system  of  numeration,  proceed- 
ing by  powers  of  a  thousand.  The  French,  who,  like  other 
northern  peoples,  took  most  if  not  all  their  knowledge  of 
modern  or  Arabic  arithmetic  from  the  Italians,  early  con- 
founded the  two  systems  of  Italian  numeration,  counting 
in  powers  of  a  thousand,  but  adopting  the  names  which 
properly  belong  to  powers  of  a  million.  The  result  has 
been  that  the  names  Mllion,  trillion,  etc.,  have,  owing  to 
their  ambiguity,  been  almost  discarded.  A  tkliar,  or  a 
thousand  millions,  is  called  a  milliard  by  bankers,  and 
when  a  name  for  a  thousand  milliards  comes  to  be  wanted 
it  is  probable  that  some  other  augmentative  form  will  be 
borrowed  from  the  Italian  or  Spanish.    Compare  billion. 

trilliontta.  (tril'yonth),  a.  and  n.     [<  trillion  + 

-th^.']    I.  a.  1.  fieing  last  in  order  of  a  series 

of  a  trillion. — 2.  Being  one  of  a  trillion  parts. 

II.  n.  One  of  a  trilUon  parts;  the  quotient 

of  unity  divided  by  a  trillion. 

Trilliiun  (trU'i-um),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus,  1753), 
so  called  with  ref .  to  the  numerical  symmetry  in 
threes;  <  L.  ires  (in-),  three :  see  ftree.]    1.  A 

f;enus  of  liliaceous  plants,  of  the  tribe  Mpdeolese. 
t  is  characterized  by  a  solitary  flower,  usually  with  the 
three  outer  segments  green  and  herbaceous,  and  the  three 
inner  segments- larger,  colored,  and  withering-persistent. 
There  are  about  15  species,  14  of  which  are  natives  of  North 
America;  2  occur  in  Asia  from  the  Himalayas  to  Japan. 
They  are  singular  and  attractive  plants  with  a  short,  thick, 
fleshy  rootstock  (see  cut  under  rhizome)  producing  a  low 
unbranched  erect  stem  terminated  by  a  whorl  of  three 
broad  deep-green  leaves,  each  with  three  to  five  nerves, 
and  also  finely  netted-veined.  From  their  center  rises  the 
sessile  or  pedicelled  flower,  either  reddish,  purple,  white, 
or  greenish,  with  a  large  three-celled  and  three-  to  six- 
angled  ovary  bearing  three  slender  spreading  stigmas,  and 
becoming  in  fruit  an  ovoid  reddish  berry.  The  contrast 
presented  by  the  colored  petals  and  prominent  green  sep- 
als is  an  unusual  one  in  the  order,  but  it  disappears  in 
T.  Govamanuma.nd  in  T.  mrideseensCabyr  esteemed  a  va- 
riety of  T.  sesiXle),  in  which  the  perianth-segments  are  all 
colored  alike.  They  are  known  by  the  generic  name,  and 
as  three-lecrfed  nightshade,  the  white  species  also  as  walce- 
robin,  white  bath,  birthroot,  and  in  the  West  as  wood-lily. 
T.  erectum,  the  purple  trillium,  a  strong-scented  species, 
is  also  known  locally  as  Indian  balm,  Indian  shamrock,  and 
nose-bleed.  Of  the  7  species  in  the  northeastern  United 
States,  3  produce  white  and  3  dull-purple  flowers ;  in  one, 
T.  erythrooarpum,  the  painted  trillium,  the  white  petals 
are  beautifully  marked  with  deep-red  lines.  Two  species 
of  North  Ca,rolma,T. pusaium  and  T.  «(i/JosMm,bear  respec- 
tively flesh-colored  and  rose-colored  flowers.  The  large 
handsome  white  petals  turn  rose-color  in  T.  grandiflorum 
of  the  Eastern  and  Central  States,  and  in  its  Califomian 
representative,  T.  omttum;  in  other  species  they  commonly 
turn  greenish.  T.  sessUe,  the  only  species  extending  across 
the  continent,  is  remarkable  for  its  closely  sessile  flower ; 
T.  cemuum,  for  its  nodding  peduncle;  and  T.peUolatum, 
of  Oregon,  for  its  extremely  short  stem.  See  cuts  under 
rhizome  and  walce^Mn. 
2.  [I.  c]  A  plant  of  the  above  genus. 

A  very  pretty  flower  which  we  began  to  meet  well  up  on 
the  mountain-side  was  the  painted  trillium,  the  petals 
white,  veined  with  pink. 

J.  Burroughs,  The  Century,  XXXVI.  613. 

Trillium  family,  a  group  of  liliaceous  plants  including 
Trillium,  formerly  classed  as  an  order  TriUiaeese,  now  as 
a  tribe  Medeolex. 
trillo  (tril'6),  n.     [<  It.  triUo,  trill :  see  trill^,  m.] 
Same  as  trill^.    Blount,  Glossographia  (1656). 
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Myself  humming  to  myself 
use  that  it  do  come  upon  me. 


Trilobate  Leaf  of 
Ifofnsea  Learii. 


.  the  triUo,  and  found  by 
Pepys,  Diarj-,  1. 19a 
Charming  sweet  at  night  to  dream 
On  mossy  pillows  by  the  trOXoei 
Of  a  gently  purling  stream. 

Addison,  The  Guardian,  No.  134. 

trilobate  (tri-16'bat  or  tri'lo-bat),  a.    [<  L.  tres 

(tri-),  three,  +  NL.  lobatus,  lobed:  see  lobate.^ 

Three-lobed ;  having  three  lobes 

or  foils:  noting  a  part  divided 

from  the   apex  to  the  middle 

into  three  sections  which  recede 

somewhat  from  each  other. 
trilobated   (tn-lo'ba-ted),   a. 

[<  trilobate  +  -ed^.]     Same  as 

trilobate. 

Pointed  windows  .  .  .  trilobated  or 
with  elaborate  tracery. 

Am^r.  Jour.  Areheeol.,  VI.  694. 

trilobed  (tri'lobd),  a.     [<  L.  tres  (tri-),  three,  + 
E.  lobe  +  -ed2.]    Same  as  trilobate. 

Trilobita  (tn-lo-bi'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.:  see  trilo- 
bite.'] An  ordinal  group  of  articulated  animals 
which  existed  in  the  Paleozoic  period,  and  have 
been  extinct  since  the  close  of  the  Carbonifer- 
ous ;  the  trilo- 
bites.  See  trilo- 
bite. The  name  is 
flxed,  but  the  taxo- 
nomic  value  of  the 
group  has  been  dis- 
cussed, and  its  sys- 
tematic position 
much  disputed.  It 
has  usually  been  con- 
sidered crustacean, 
sometimes  arachui- 
dan,  and  again  inter- 
mediate between 
these  classes.  The 
Trilobita  are  obvious- 
ly related  to  the  Hu- 
rypterida  (see  cut 
there),  and  it  is  con- 
ceded by  all  that  their 
nearest  living  repre- 
sentatives are  the 
horseshoe-crabs  {Li- 
mulidee).  Their  rela- 
tionship with  isopods 
has  been  specially 
noted  by  various  nat- 
uralists, and  they 
have  even  been  in- 
cluded in  Isopoda,  or 
located  between  that 


Diagram  of  Dalmaniies,  showing  struc- 
ture of  Triiohita. 


A,  head,  or  cephalic  shield  ;  B,  thorax 
^wuuvi.u  uu.nuui.  vuLau  '  catapacc  J  C,  abdomcn  or  pygidium; 
order  and  Phullrmnrlji  ,'.'  ■",?'S">2l  band  or  border  of  the  cepha- 
oraer  a,na  Jt-nyuopoaa,  nc  liml, ;  2,  maiginal  groove,  internal  to 
and  in  other  ways  re-  i;  3,  occipital  segment;  4,  glabellum; 
S.  great  or  genal  suture ;  6,  eye ;  7,  axis 
or  tergum ;  8,  pleuron ;  9,  teigal  part  of 
pygidmm  ;  10,  pleural  part  of  pygidium ; 
a,  nxedgena;0,  movable  gena;^.  genal 
angle. 


f  erred  to  the  entomos- 

tracous   or   edrioph- 

thalmous  (tetradeca- 

pod)  crustaceans.    Of 

late    a    subclass    of 

crustaceans,  named  Qigantostraca  and  Palxoearida,  has 

been  characterized  to  include  the  Trilobita  with  the  eu- 

rypterids  and  limulids.    (See  also  Merostomata  (c).)    The 

known  forms  of  TrUobiM,  are  very  numerous.    Also,  rarely 

and  more  correctly,  Trilobltee. 

trilobite  (tri'lo-bit),  n.  [<  Gr.  TpElc  (rpo-),  three, 
-1-  7m^6(,  a  lobe,  -I-  -ite2.]  Any  member  of  the 
Trilobita:  so  called  from  the  three  lobes  or 
main  divisions  of  the  body — cephalic,  thoracic, 
and  abdominal.  See  Trilobita.  Trilobites  are  of 
much  popular  as  well  as  scientific  interest ;  some  of  them 
occur  in  profusion  in  Paleozoic  formations,  and  trilobites 
as  a  group  are  among  the  longest  and  most  widely  known 
of  fossils,  not  yet  entirely  divested  of  a  problematical  char- 
acter. In  the  Linnean  system  all  of  the  few  forms  then 
known  were  considered  one  species,  named  EntomclWivx 
paradoxus,  and  a  sort  of  likeness  to  cliitons  caused  La^ 
treille  to  range  these  organisms  near  those  mollusks. 
Trilobites  are  the  most  characteristic  fossils  of  their  class 
throughout  the  Paleozoic  rocks.  More  than  500  species 
have  been  described,  and  upward  of  70  genera  have  been 
named  and  referred  to  several  higher  groups.  Upward 
of  300  species,  of  about  50  genera,  mostly  of  the  Cambrian 
and  Silurian,  are  described  as  British ;  350  species,  of  42 
genera,  are  recorded  from  the  lower  Paleozoic  rocks  of  Bo- 
hemia; the  Devonian  forms  are  comparatively  few;  and 
the  series  closes  with  some  small  Carboniferous  species, 
mostly  of  two  genera.  The  oldest  genus  is  named  Agnos- 
tus.  Some  of  the  trilobites  are  of  comparatively  gigan- 
tic size,  as  species  of  Paradoxides,  2  feet  long.  An  ordi- 
nary trilobite,  a  species  of  DaZmaniies,  is  figured  above. 
The  body  of  a  trilobite  is  generally  of  a  flattened  oval  fig- 
ure, whose  upper  side  presents,  besides  the  obvious  trans- 
verse division  into  three  parts,  a  median  longitudinal  ele- 
vation from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  head,  composed 
of  several  coalesced  segments,  and  presenting  certain  su- 
tures, constitutes  a  cephalic  shield  rounded  in  front,  with 
an  axial  raised  section,  the  glabellum,  on  each  side  of 
which  are  large  compound  eyes  (not  unlike  those  of  the 
horseshoe-crab),  and  whose  lateral  limbs  or  borders  are 
prolonged  backward  to  a  varying  distance  on  each  side  of 
the  thorax  (in  some  cases  produced  beyond  all  the  rest  of 
the  body).  The  second  division  of  the  body  consists  of  a 
varying  number  (up  to  twenty-six)  of  separate  thoracic 
segments,  which  were  more  or  less  freely  movable  upon 
one  another,  so  that  some  trilobites  could  roll  themselves 
up  in  a  ball,  like  a  sowbug  (isopod)  of  the  present  day. 
The  raised  axis  of  the  thoracic  division  is  the  tergum,  and 
parts  on  each  side  of  it  are  the  pleura.  The  third  division 
of  the  body  is  the  abdomen  or  pygidium,  of  a  variable 
number  (up  to  twenty-eight)  of  segments,  in  general  re- 
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sembling  the  thoracic  segments,  and  with  an  axial  raised 
pOTtion,  but  united  together.  Of  the  under  surface  of  a 
trilobite  almost  nothing  was  known  until  recently,  and 
much  still  remains  to  be  accurately  determined.  A  well- 
developed  lip-plate  or  hypostome  had  been  recognized, 
but  nothing  further  was  known  until  1870,  when  the  un- 
der side  of  a  species  of  Asaphui,  showing  indistinct  appen- 
dages, was  described  by  Billings.  Other  investigators  have 
pursued  this  subject^  by  means  of  sections  of  fossils,  with 
the  result  of  showing  the  presence  of  articulated  appen- 
dages, or  legs,  and  of  other  organs  regarded  as  gills.  The 
embryology  of  trilobites,  so  far  as  known,  agrees  most 
nearly  with  what  has  been  accurately  determined  in  the 
case  of  the  horseshoe-crab.  "What  may  be  inferred  of  the 
mode  of  life  of  trilobites  is  that  probably  their  habits  were 
like  those  of  these  crabs. — Du(Uey  trilobite,  a  common 
name  of  the  trilobite  Calymens  olumenbachi:  so  called 
from  its  abundance  in  the  vicinity  of  Dudley,  England. 

trilobitic  (tri-lo-bit'ik),  a.  [<  trilobite  +  -ic] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  trilobites ;  having  the  char- 
acter of  trilobites  or  affinity  with  them ;  con- 
taining trilobites,  as  geological  strata. 

trilocnlar  (tri-lok'u-lar),  a.  t<  L.  tres  (tri-), 
three,  -1-  loculus,  oell,"+  -ar^.'i  Having  three 
cells  or  compartments.  Specifically  —  (a)  In  hot, 
having  three  odls  or  loculi:  noting  a  pericarp,  (ft)  In 
anat.  and  zool.^  having  three  loculi,  compartments,  or 
chamberlets :  as,  the  trUocular  heart  of  a  reptile.  Also 
trUocvlaU. 

triloculate  (tri-lok'u-lat),  a.  [<  L.  tres  (tri-), 
three,  -I-  loculus,  cell,  +  -ate^.']  Same  as  trilocu- 
lar. 

trilogy  (tril'o-ji),  TO.  [=  F.  trilogie,  <  Gr.  r/w- 
hiyia,  a  series  of  three  tragedies,  <  rpelg  (jpi-), 
three,  +  Uyo^,  a  tale,  story,  narrative,  speech, 

<  liyuv,  say,  tell:  see  logos,  and  ef.  -ology."] 
Originally,  in  the  Greek  drama,  a  series  of  three 
tragedies,  each  forming  a  complete  part  or 
stage  in  a  historical  or  poetical  narrative; 
hence,  any  literary,  dramatic,  or  operatic  work 
consisting  of  a  sequence  of  three  parts,  each 
complete  and  independent  save  in  its  relation 
to  the  general  theme.  Thus,  the  name  trilogy  is 
given  to  Shakspere's  "  Henry  VI.,"  and  to  Schiller's  "  Wal- 
lenstein." 

Trilopliodoil  (tri-lof'6-dou),  n.  [NL.  (Falcon- 
er), <  Gr.  Tpelq  (jpiJ),  three,  +  Tidipog,  ridge, 
crest,  +  bSoiiQ  (orfovr-)  =  B.  tooth.']  A  genus 
of  mastodons  whose  molar  teeth  have  crests  in 
three  rows.    See  Mastodontinx. 

trilophodont   (tri-lof'o-dont),  a.    [<  KL.  IVi- 
loph,odon{t-).'\  Having'three  crests,  as  the  teeth 
of  certain  mastodons ;  belonging  or  related  to 
*  the  genus  Trilophodon. 

trilost  (tri'lost),  TO.  [Com.  trilost,  <  tri  (=  W. 
tri),  three,  +  lost  (=  W.  llost),  tail.]  A  term 
occurring  only  in  the  name  cardinal  trilost,  used 
locally  in  Cornwall  for  a  sting-ray  (Trygonpas- 
tinaca)  having  two  spines  on  the  tail. 

trilnminart  (tri-lii'mi-nar),  a.  [<  L.  tres  (tri-), 
three,  -I-  lumen  (-in-),  fight,  +  -ar^.  Cf.  ML. 
triluminare,  a  candlestick  with  three  branches.] 
Having  three  lights.    Bailey,  1727. 

triliunmoust  (tri-lii'mi-nvis),  a.  [<  L.  tres  (tri-), 
three,  -1-  lumen  ('in-),  light,  -1-  -o«s.]  Same  as 
triluminar.    Bailey,  1727. 

trim  (trim),  a.  (Jiarly  mod.  B.  also  trimme, 
trym,  trymme;  an  altered  form,  after  the  verb, 
of  *trum,  <  MB.  trum  (only  in  comp.  mistrum,  wn- 
trum),  <  AS.  trum,  firm,  strong,  =  OLG.  trim,  in 
the  deriv.  ietrimmed,  hetrimmd,  decked,  trim- 
med, adorned,  trimmke,  an  affected,  overdressed 
person ;  root  unknown.]     If.  Firm ;  strong. 

It  taketh  no  rote  in  a  briery  place,  ne  in  marice,  nether 
in  the  sande  that  Seeteth  awaye,  but  it  requireth  a  pure, 
a  trymme,  and  a  substaunciall  grounde. 

J.  UdaU,  On  .laB.  i. 

2.  In  good  order  or  condition;  properly  dis- 
posed, equipped,  or  qualified ;  good ;  excellent ; 
fine :  often  used  ironically. 

Thirteene  trim  barkes  throughlie  furnished  and  ap- 
pointed with  good  mariners  and  men  of  warre. 

Hdlimhed,  Chron.,  Edw.  III.,  an.  1372. 
I,  be  Gis,  twold  be  trim  wether. 
And  if  it  were  not  for  this  mist. 
MarCage  of  Witt  and  Wiadome.    (iVore»,  under  gis.) 
A  trim  exploit,  a  manly  enterprise. 
To  conjure  tears  up  in  a  poor  maid's  eyes 
With  your  derision  !      Shak.,  M.  K.  D.,  ilL  2. 167. 
The  Dr.  gave  us  a  sermon  this  morning,  in  an  elegant 
and  trim  discourse  on  the  39th  Psalm. 

Evelyn,  To  Dr.  Bentley. 

3.  Neat;  spruce;  smart. 

I  will  make  thee  trim 
With  flowers  and  garlands  that  were  meant  for  him. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  iii.  1. 
He  put  his  hand  around  her  waste 
Soe  small,  so  tight,  and  triTn. 
Rolnn  Hood  and  the  Tanner's  Daughter  (Child's  Ballads, 

[V.  335). 
But  there  were  trim,  cheerful  villages,  too,  with  a  neat 
or  handsome  parsonage  and  gray  church  set  in  the  midst. 
George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  Int. 

■fcrim  (trim*),  adv.    [Early  mod.  B.  also  trimme; 

<  trim,  a.]     In  a  tiim  manner ;  trimly. 
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Young  Adam  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  trim 
When  King  Copnetua  loved  the  beggar-maid  1 

Shdk.,  B.  and  J.,  IL  1.  IS. 

trim  (trim),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  trimmed,  ppr. 
trimming.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  trimme,  trymme  ; 
<  ME.  trimen,  trymen,  trumen,  <  AS.  irymian, 
trymman,  make  firm,  strengthen,  also  set  in 
order,  array,  prepare,  <  trum,  firm,  strong :  see 
trim,  a.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  set  in  order;  put  in 
order;  adjust;  regulate;  dispose. 

Beyng  ryght  wery  of  that  Jomey,  ffor  the  bestys  that  we 
rode  vponlwere]  ryght  weke  and  ryght  simple,  and  evyll 
trymed  to  Jomey  with. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  55. 
Andrea  Bragadino  .  .  .  had  charge  on  that  part  of  the 
castle,  .  .  .  trimming  and  digging  out  new  flanckers  for 
the  better  defence  of  the  Arsenall. 

.   Hakluyt't  Voyages,  II.  i.  122. 
Back  to  my  lonely  home  retire. 
And  light  my  lamp,  and  trim  my  fire. 

SgoU,  Marmion,  ii..  Int. 
You  don't  care  to  be  better  than  a  bird  trimming  its 
feathers,  and  pecking  about  after  whatpleases  it. 

George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  x. 

2.  Naut.,  to  adjust  or  balance,  as  a  ship  or 
boat,  by  distributing  the  weight  of  the  lading 
so  equally  that  it  shall  sit  well  on  the  water,  a 
vessel  is  said  to  be  trimmed  by  the  head  or  by  the  stem 
respectively  when  the  weight  is  so  disposed  as  to  make  it 
draw  more  water  toward  the  head  than  toward  the  stem, 
or  the  reverse. 

With  all  hands  she  did  lighten  her  sterne,  and  trimme 
her  head.  Hdkluyt's  Voyages,  I.  418. 

My  old  friend  . . .  seated  himself,  and  trimmed  the  boat 
with  his  coachman,  who,  being  a  very  sober  man,  always 
serves  for  ballast  on  these  occasions. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  383. 
Trim  the  Boat  and  sit  quiet,  stem  Charon  reply'd. 

Prior,  Bibo  and  Charon. 

,3.  To  fit  out;  equip;  furnish,  especially  with 
clothes ;  hence,  to  dress;  deck:  sometimes  with 
up  or  forth. 

The  Harte,  vice  admiralle,  with  the  Faunce  and  Sir  An- 

drewe  Dudley,  being  but  single  manned,  had  a  greate  con- 

flicte  with  three  Scottishe  shippes,  beeyng  double  manned 

and  trimmed  with  ordinaunce.    Fafyyan,  Chron.,  an.  1546. 

Triimfi'd  like  a  younker  prancing  to  his  love. 

Shak.,  3  Hen  VI.,  ii.  1.  24. 

See,  the  jolly  clerk 
Appears,  trvmmd  like  a  ruflian. 

Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  iii.  4. 

4.  Specifically,  to  embellish  with  ornaments ; 
decorate,  as  with  ribbons,  fringe,  etc. 

Who  reades  Plutarchs  eyther  historic  or  philosophy, 
shall  finde  bee  trymmeth  both  theyr  garments  with  gards 
of  Foesie.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  ApoL  for  Poetrie,  p.  69. 

The  Lady  Mayoress  was  dressed  in  green  velvety  lined 
with  white  satin,  trimmed  with  gold  fringe  and  a  border 
of  Brussels  lace.  First  Year  of  a  Silken  Reign,  p.  69. 

5.  To  reduce  to  a  neat  or  orderly  state,  as  by 
clipping,  paring,  pruning,  lopping,  or  otherwise 
removing  superfluous  or  disfiguring  parts. 

I  trymme,  as  a  man  dothe  his  heare  or  his  busshe.  .  .  . 
Trymme  my  busshe,  barber,  for  I  intende  to  go  amongest 
ladyes  to  day.  Palsgrave,  p.  762. 

Before  I  went  to  bed,  the  barber  come  to  trim  me  and 
wash  me,  and  so  to  bed,  in  order  to  my  being  clean  to-mor- 
row. Pepys,  Diary,  1. 187. 

She  inquired  when  the  gardener  was  to  come  and  trim 
the  borders.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  viL 

6.  To  cut  off  in  the  process  of  bookbinding :  said 
of  the  ragged  edges  of  paper  or  the  bolts  of  book- 
sections. — 7.  To  remove  by  clipping,  pruning, 
or  paring:  lop  or  cut:  with  o^or  away:  as,  to 
trim  off  shoots  from  a  hedge. — 8.  In  carp.,  to 
dress,  as  timber ;  make  smooth ;  fit. —  9.  To  re- 
buke ;  reprove  sharply ;  also,  to  beat ;  thrash : 
sometimes  indelioately  applied  to  a  woman. 
Compare  untrimmed,  2.    [Colloq.] 

An  she  would  be  eool'd,  sir,  let  the  soldiers  trim  her. 

Fletcher  (and  amither).  False  One,  ii.  3. 
Soh !  Sir  Anthony  trims  my  master :  he  is  afraid  to  reply 
to  his  father  —  then  vents  his  spleen  on  poor  Fag. 

Sheridan,  The  Bivals,  iL  1. 

10.  To  spend  or  waste  in  trimming:  ydth  away. 

Seen. 
He  who  would  hear  what  ev'ry'fool  oon'd  say. 
Would  never  fix  his  thought,  but  trim  his  time  away. 

Dryden. 

Eough-trimmed,  having  only  the  protruding  parts  of 
leaves  cut  oil,  but  not  cut  smooth :  said  of  the  edges  of 
books.—  To  trim  tlie  shore,  to  follow  the  shore  closely : 
said  of  a  school  of  flsh.— To  trim  the  yards  or  sails,  to 
brace  the  yards  so  that  the  wind  will  strike  the  sail  s  at  the 
suitable  angle. — To  trim  up,  to  put  in  order ;  arrange ; 
garnish,  as  a  costume  or  any  part  of  it. — Trimmed  e^es, 
the  edges  of  books  whose  leaves  are  cut  off  smoothly. = Syn. 
1.  To  arrange.— 3  and  4.  To  adom,  garnish,  array,  trick 
out. 

n.  intrans.  To  keep  an  even  balance;  hold 
a  middle  course  or  position,  especially  in  a  con- 
test between  parties,  so  as  to  seem  to  incline 
to  neither,  or  to  both  aUke :  from  the  nautical 
meaning.    See  I.,  2. 
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He  commends  Atticus  for  his  Trimming,  and  Tolly  for 

his  Cowardlse,  and  speaks  meanly  of  the  Bravery  of  Cato. 

Jeremy  Collier,  Short  View  (ed.  1698),  p.  196. 

He  trimmed,  as  he  said,  as  the  temperate  zone  trims  be- 
tween intolerable  heat  and  intolerable  cold— as  a  good 
govemment  trims  between  despotism  and  anarchy— as  a 
pure  church  triTns  between  the  errors  of  the  Papists  and 
those  of  the  Anabaptists.  Macaiday,  Sir  W.  Temple. 

To  trim  sharp  (naut.),  to  haul  up  to  the  wind,  and  brace 
the  yards  sharp. 

The  next  Morning  we  again  trimm'd  sharp,  and  made 
the  best  of  our  way  to  the  Lobos  de  la  Mar. 

DaiKpier,  Voyages,  1. 146. 

trim  (trim),  TO.  [(.trim,  v."]  1.  Adjustment;  or- 
der; condition;  arrangement. 

And  tooke  them  in  the  trim 

Of  an  encounter.  Chapman,  Iliad,  v.  666. 

Ere  dusk  fires  were  lit  up  stairs  and  below,  the  kitchen 

was  in  perfect  trim,;  Hannah  and  I  were  dressed,  and  all 

was  in  readiness.  Charlotte  BrovtS,  Jane  Eyre,  xxxiv. 

2.  Naut.,  the  state  of  a  ship,  or  of  her  cargo, 
ballast,  spars,  etc.,  with  reference  to  her  fitness 
for  sailing. 

A  nobler  ship  did  never  swim, 
And  you  shall  see  her  in  full  trim: 
I'll  set,  my  friends,  to  do  you  honor. 
Set  every  inch  of  sail  upon  her. 

Worditoorth,  The  Wagoner,  ii. 
We  .  .  .  prepared  to  get  everything  in  trim  for  a  long 
stay.  R,  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  301. 

When  they  had  trimmed,  but  not  yet  with  the  capstan, 
Arents  called  to  the  captain,  who  returned  an  answer  im- 
plying that  the  ship  had  come  up  again,  and  that  the  trim 
as  it  was  would  serve.       W.  C.  Russell,  Death  Ship,  xxiii. 

3.  Mode  of  appearance  or  e^^uipment;  guise; 
garb;  especially,  the  becoming  or  prescribed 
mode  of  dress,  ornament^  etc. ;  the  fashion ;  full 
dress;  of  a  ship,  full  sail. 

I'd  court  Bellona  in  her  horrid  trim, 
As  ii  she  were  a  mistress. 

Massinger,  Bondmau,  i.  1. 

Uncomb'd  his  locks,  and  squalid  his  attire. 
Unlike  the  trim  of  love  and  gay  desire, 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc,  t  640. 
"Firstwe  must  put  you  in  trim."    "In  trim  .'"said  Mor- 
ton, "what  do  you  mean?"    "Why,  we  must  put  on  these 
rough  bracelets  [handcuffs]."        Scott,  Old  Mortality,  xiL 

4t.  Dress;  trapping;  ornament. 

Death  himself  in  all  his  horrid  trims. 

Fletcher,  Bonduca,  iv.  3. 
Virtue,  though  in  rags,  may  challenge  more 
Than  vice  set  oS  with  all  the  trim  of  greatness. 

Massinger,  Bondman,  v.  3. 

5.  Nature;  character;  sort;  stamp. 

And  they 
Did  all  that  men  of  their  own  trim 
Are  wont  to  do  to  please  their  whim. 

Shelley,  Peter  Bell  the  Third,  iv. 

"Why,  kings  are  kittle  cattle  to  shoe  behind,  as  we  say 

in  the  north,"  replied  the  Duke ;  "but  his  wife  knows  his 

trim,  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  matter  is 

quite  certain."  Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xxxviii. 

6.  In  carp.,  the  visible  woodwork  or  finish  of 
a  house,  as  the  base-boards,  door-  and  window- 
casings,  etc. 

No  wood  having  been  used  in  construction  except  for 
floors,  doors,  and  trim. 

New  York  Evening  Post,  April  14, 1884. 
Out  of  trim,  not  in  good  order ;  not  evenly  balanced : 
specifically  said  of  a  vessel  with  reference  to  uneven  stow- 
age of  her  cargo.— Trim  of  the  masts  ^laut.),  the  posi- 
tion of  the  masts  in  regard  to  the  ship  and  to  one  another, 
as  near  or  distant,  far  forward  or  aft,  upright  or  raking. 

trimacular  (tri-mak'u-lar),  a.    [<  L.  tres  (tri-), 

three,  -I-  macula,  spot,  -I-  -or3.]    Same  as  tri- 

maculated.    Encyc.  Diet. 
trimaculated  (tn-mak'-a-la-ted),  a.    [<  L.  tres 

(tri-),  three,  -f-  macula',  spot,  +  -ofei  -I-  -ed^. 

Cf.  trammel.l    Marked  with  three  spots. 
TrimOAyuUUed  Wrasse ;  ...  On  each  side  of  the  lower 

part  of  the  back  fin  were  two  large  spots,  and  between  the 

fin  and  the  tail  another. 

Pennant,  Brit.  ZobL  (ed.  1776),  HI.  248. 

trimastigate  (tri-mas'ti-gat),  a.  [<  Gr.  rpeif 
(rpi-),  three,  -I-  iiAart^  (/many-),  whip,  scourge, 
-I-  -atei.]  Having  three  flagella,  as  an  infuso- 
rian;  triflagellate. 

trimembrar(tri-mem'bral),  a.  [<  LL.  trimem- 
bris  (>  8p.  It.  trimsmire),  having  three  sets  of 
limbs,  triple-membered,  <  L.  tres  (tri-),  three, 
+  membrvm,  member:  see  msmher.']  Having 
or  consisting  of  three  members. 

trimenstret,  a.  [MB.  trymenstre  for  *trimegtre, 
<  L.  trimestris,  of  three  months:  see  trimester.'} 
Trimestrial;  specifically, ripeningthreemonths 
after  sowing. 

Trymenstre  seede  in  erthe  is  nowe  to  strie. 
.  Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  61. 

trimensual  (tri-men'gu-al),  a.  [<  L.  tres  («n-), 
three,  -I-  mensis,  month":  see  mensual.']  Hap- 
pening every  three  months. 

Trimera  (tnm'e-ra),  to.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
"irimerus:  see  trimerous.'i     In  entom.:  (a)  A 
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division  of  Coleoptera,  including  those  beetles 
whose  tarsi  have  normally  three  joints  apiece. 
Also  called  Fseudotrimera.  See  out  under  lady- 
bird. Compare  Tetramera  and  Pentamera,  and 
see  tarsal  system  (under  tarsal).  (&)  A  section  of 
the  hymenopterous  family  ChaleididiB,  includ- 
ing the  forms  with  three-jointed  tarsi.  They 
all  belong  to  the  subfamily  Triclwgramminse. 
See  cut  under  Triehogramma.    Forster,  1856. 

trimeran  (trim'e-ran),  a.  and  n.  [<  trirmr-ous 
+  -an.']  I.  a.  fn  entom.,  same  as  trimerous,  2. 
II.  n.  A  trimerous  insect;  any  member  of 
the  Trimera,  in  either  sense. 

trimerite  (trim'e-rit),  «.  [<  Gr.  rpi/iep^c,  hav- 
ing three  parts"(see  trimerous),  +  -Jte2.]  a 
rare  mineral  consisting  of  the  silicates  of  beryl- 
lium, manganese,  and  calcium,  it  occurs  in  pris- 
matic crystals  ot  hexagonal  form,  but  shown  optically  to 
be  twins  o(  tlu-ee  triolinic  individuals.  It  is  intermediate 
in  form  between  the  manganese  silicate  (tephroite)  and 
the  beryllium  silicate  (phenacite),  and  is  also  related  to 
the  latter  in  form. 

trimerous  (trim'e-rns),  a.  [<  NL.  *trimerus, 
<  Gr.  rpc/iep^c,  having  three  parts,  tripartite, 
threefold,  <  rpelc  (rpi-),  three,  +  pipog,  a  part.] 
1.  In  6o<.,  of  three  members;  having  the  parts 
or  members  three  in  each  cycle.  Frequently 
written  3-merous. —  2.  In  entom.:  (a)  Divided 
into  three  joints ;  having  three  segments,  as  the 
tarsusof  a  beetle,  thus:  ->=S3J.  (6)  Having  the 
tarsi  normally  three-jointed,  as  a  beetle ;  of  "or 
pertaining  to  the  JHmera.  Also  trimeran. — 
Trimerous  thorax,  athoraz  distinctly  divided  into  three 
rings,  as  in  most  Heuroptera,    Kirby. 

trimester  (tri-mes'tSr),  n.  [=  F.  trimestre  =  Sp. 
It.  trimestre,  <  L.  trimestris,  of  three  months,  < 
tres  (tri-),  three,  +  mensis,  month:  see  month. 
Cf .  semester.]  A  term  or  period  of  three  months. 
Imp.  Diet. 

trimestral  (tri-mes'tral),  a.  [<  L.  trimestris 
(see  trimester)  +  -al.]  "  Same  as  trimestrial. 

Diurnal,  hebdomadal,  monthly  or  trimestral. 

Southey,  The  Doctor,  ccx. 

trimestrial  (tri-mes'tri-al),  a.  [<  L.  trimestris 
(see  trimester)  +  -al.]  "  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  trimester ;  occurring  every  three  months ; 
quarterly.    Imp.  Diet. 

trimetallic  (tii-me-tal'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  rpeic  (rpt-), 
three,  -I-  /iiTa?i2j)v,  metal:  see  metallic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  involving  the  use  of  three  metals, 
as  in  currency.     [Bare.] 

The  metal  coinage  system  of  the  world  is  not  therefore 
mono-metallic,  nor  bi-metalliG,  but  tri-7netallic. 

Contempora/ry  Rev.,  Ul.  812. 

trimeter  (trim'e-t^r),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  frimdfre 
=  It.  trimetro,  <  L.  trimetrV:S,  <  Gr.  TplfisTpog, 
containing  three  measures,  <  rpeif  (rpc-),  three, 
+  /lirpov,  measure.]  I.  a.  lu  pros.,  consisting 
of  three  measures,  especially  of  three  iambic 
measures. 

II.  ».  In  pros.,  a  verse  or  period  consisting 
of  three  measures.  A  trochaic,  iambic,  or  anapestio 
trimeter  consists  of  three  dipodies  (six  feet) ;  a  trimeter  ot 
other  rhythms  is  a  hexapody,  or  period  of  six  feet.  The 
name  is  specifically  given  to  the  iambic  trimeter, 
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regularly  with  penthemimeral  or  hephthemimeral  cesura. 
This  is  the  usu^  verse  of  the  dialogue  of  the  ancient  Greek 
drama. 

trimethylamine  (tri-meth'il-am-in),  n.  [<  tri- 
+  methyl  +  amine.]  A  substituted  ammonia 
in  which  the  three  hydrogen  atoms  are  re- 
placed by  methyl,  N(CH3)3.  it  is  prepared  from 
nerring-brine,  or  more  commoSy  from  a  waste  product 
of  the  beet-sugar  manufacture,  and  is  a  volatile  liquid 
soluble  in  water,  and  having  a  penetrating  Ssh-like  odor. 
It  haa  been  used  in  medicine  for  the  treatment  of  rheu- 
matism. 

trimetric  (tri-met'rik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Tpl/isTpog,  con- 
taining three  measures  (see  trimeter),  +  -ie.] 
1.  Same  as  trimeter.  Amer.  Jov/r.  Philol.,  X. 
224. — 2.  In  crystal.,  same  as  orthorhomiic,  2. 

trimetrical  (tri-met'ri-kal),  a.  [<  trimetric  + 
-ah]    Same  as  trimeter.  "  Imp.  Diet. 

trimly  (trim'li),  adv.  [<  trim  +  -ly^.]  In  a 
trim  manner;  neatly;  finely;  well. 

To  ioyne  leamyng  with  oumlie  exercises,  Gonto  Ealde- 
fcer  Castiglione,  in  his  booke,  Cortegiane,  doth  trimlie 
teache.  Aacham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  66. 

This  spruce  young  guest,  so  trimly  drest. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  227. 

trimmer  (trim'6r),  ra.  [<  frm  + -eri.]  1.  One 
who  or  ttiat  which  trims,  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  (a)  One  who  arranges  or  disposes ;  one  vho  puts 
or  keeps  in  place :  as,  a  grain-trimmer. 

The  coal  handling  plant .  .  .  may  be  resolved  into  three 
parts :  The  elevators,  which  discharge  the  boats,  empty- 
ing them  of  their  cargo ;  the  trimmers,  which  take  the 
coal  from  the  elevators  and  deposit  It  upon  the  heaps ; 
and  finally  the  reloaders.  Sm.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LXII.  360. 
<&)  One  who  adjusts  as  to  poise  or  balance. 
407 
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Who  knows  but  what  I  might  have  yielded  to  the  law  of 
nature,  that  thorough  trimmer  of  balances? 

S.  D.  Blaekmare,  Lonia  Doone,  1. 
(c)  One  who  finishes  with  trimming ;  one  who  decorates 
or  embellishes :  a,B,SL  coat-trimmer;  a  bonnet-trimnier.  (d) 
One  who  cuts,  clips,  prunes,  or  pares  j  specifically,  in  old 
use,  a  barber. 

At  the  going  out  of  the  halls  which  belong  to  the  ladies' 
lodgings  were  the  perfumers  and  trimmwrs,  through  whose 
bands  the  gallants  past  when  they  were  to  visit  the  ladies. 
Urquhart,  tr.  of  JElabelais,  i.  55. 
(«)  A  tool  used  for  clipping,  pruning,  or  paring :  as,  a  nail- 
trimmer;  a  wick-fjwimcj-;  specifically,  a  knife  or  cutting- 
tool  of  various  forms  for  trimming  the  edges  of  photo- 
graphs previous  to  mounting  them  on  cardboard ;  also,  a 
form  of  paper-cutter  used  in  bookbhiding  for  trimming 
the  edges  of  books. 

Wheel  print  trimmers,  which  cut  clean  edges  much  bet- 
ter than  do  knives.  The  Engineer,  LXVII.  298. 

2.  One  who  does  not  openly  incline  to  either 
side  in  a  contest  between  parties ;  hence,  one 
who  tries  to  curry  favor  with  both  or  with  all 
parties;  a  time-server.  The  name  was  originally 
given,  in  English  politics,  to  a  party  which  followed  the 
Marquis  of  Halifax,  during  the  period  from  about  1680  to 
1690,  in  trimming  between  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories. 

The  innocent  word  trimmer  signifies  no  more  than  this : 
That  if  men  are  together  in  a  boat,  and  one  part  of  the  com- 
pany should  weigh  it  down  on  one  sidci  another  would 
make  it  lean  down  as  much  to  the  contrary ;  it  happens 
there  is  a  third  opinion,  of  those  who  conceive  It  would 
do  as  well  if  the  boat  went  even  without  endangering  the 
passengers. 

.    Marquis  of  Halifax,  Character  of  a  Trimmer,  Pref . 

He  who  perseveres  in  error  without  flinching  gets  the 
credit  of  boldness  and  consistency,  while  he  who  wavers 
in  seeking  to  do  what  is  right  gets  stigmatized  as  a  trim- 
mer. Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  270. 

3.  In  arch.,  a,  piece  of  timber  inserted  in  a 
roof,  floor,  wooden  partition,  or  the  like  to 
support  the  ends  of  any  of  the  joists,  rafters, 
etc.  See  cut  under  Jo»«*. —  4.  One  who  chas- 
tises or  reprimands;  a  sharp,  severe  person; 
a  strict  disciplinarian;  also,  that  by  which  a 
reprimand  or  chastisement  is  administered; 
hence,  in  general,  something  decisive;  a  set- 
tler.    [CoUoq.] 

I  will  show  you  his  last  epistle,  and  the  scroll  of  my  an- 
swer —  egad,  it  is  a  trinmier  !  Scott,  Antiquary,  xi. 
You've  been  spelling  some  time  for  the  rod, 
And  your  jacket  shall  know  I'm  a  Trvrmner. 

Rood.,  Trimimei's  Exercise. 
Bent  trimmer,  tailors'  shears  bent  at  the  handle  to  fa- 
cilitate the  work  of  cutting  cloth  on  a  table. 
trimming  (trim'ing),  n.     [Verbal  n.  of  trim,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  trims,  in  any  sense. 
Sudden  death  .  .  ,  hath  in  it  great  Inconveniences  acci- 
dentally to  men's  estates,  to  the  settlement  of  families,  to 
the  culture  and  trimming  of  souls. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  iv.  6. 
All  the  trimming  he  has  used  towards  the  court  and  No- 
bles has  availed  him  nothing. 
Jefferson,  To  John  Jay  (Jeflerson's  Correspondence,  n.  187). 

2.  Specifically,  a  dressing;  a  sharp  scolding; 
a  drubbing  or  thrashing.     [CoUoq.] 

Young  Branghton  .  .  .  was  again  himself,  rude  and  fa- 
miliar ;  while  his  mouth  was  wide  distended  into  a  broad 
grin  at  hearing  his  aunt  give  the  beau  such  a.trimming. 
Miss  Bumey,  Evelina,  xlvii. 

3.  Anything  used  for  decoration  orfinish;  an  or- 
namental fitting  of  any  sort :  usually  in  the  plu- 
ral: as,  the  trimmings  of  a  harness  or  of  a  hat. 

His  sheepskin  gown  had  abroad  border  of  otter  fur,  and 
Dn  his  head  was  a  blue  cloth  cap  with  sabletrimmings. 

The  Century,  XLI.  602. 

4.  Hence,  any  accessory  or  accompaniment: 
usually  in  the  plural.     [CoUoq.] 

Whenever  I  ask  a  couple  of  dukes  and  a  marquis  or  so 
to  dine  with  me,  I  set  them  down  to  a  piece  ot  beef,  or  a 
leg  of  mutton  and  trimmings. 

Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  xx. 

Champion,  by  acclamation  of  the  College  heavy-weights, 
broad-shouldered,  bull-necked,  square-jawed,  six  feet  and 
trimmings.  0.  V.  Hdmts,  Professor,  ill. 

trimming-board  (trim'ing-bord),  n.  A  flat 
surface  of  hard  wood  on  which  paper  is  laid  to 
be  trimmed  by  the  bookbinders'  taife. 

trimming-joist  (trim'ing-joist),  n.  In  carp., 
one  of  two  joists  into  which  the  ends  of  a  tim- 
ber trimmer  are  framed.    See  cut  under  Joisi. 

trimmingly  (trim'ing-li),  adv.  In  the  manner  of 
a  trimmer;  with  or  by  trimming. 

trimming-machine  (trim'ing-ma-shen'O,  n.  l. 
In  sheet-metal  worlc,  a  lathe  for  forming  and 
finishing  the  edges  of  sheet-metal  pans  and 
other  hollow  ware. — 2,  In  shoe-manuf.,  a  ma- 
chine for  ornamenting  and  finishing  the  edges 
of  upper-leathers.    JE.  B.  Knight. 

trimming-shear  (trim'ing-sher),  n.  A  machine 
for  cutting  the  edges  of  mats  of  coir  and  other 
heavy  material.    M,  B.  Knight. 

trimness  (trim'nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  trim;  compactness;  neatness;  snug- 
ness. 


trindle 

trimorphic  (tri-m6r'fik),  a.  [<  trimwph-ous  + 
-4c.]    Same  as  trimorphous.    Darvoin. 

trimorphism  (tri-m6r'fizm),  n.  [<  trimorpli-oun 
+  -ism.]  1.  In  crystal.,  the  property  of  crys- 
tallizin  g  in  three  fundamentally  different  forms. 
Titanium  dioxid,  TiOp,  is  an  example  of  trimorphism.  In 
one  form  it  is  the  mmeral  octahedrlte  or  anatase :  in  an- 
other, rutUe;  in  a  third,  brookite. 

2.  In  hiol.,  existence  under  three  distinct  forms. 
It  is  not  rare  among  insects. 

There  are,  also,  cases  of  dimorphism  and  trlmarplasm, 
both  with  animals  and  plants.  Thus,  Mr.  Wallace  .  .  . 
has  shown  that  the  females  of  certain  species  of  butter- 
flies, in  the  Malayan  archipelago,  regularly  appear  under 
two  or  even  three  conspicuously  distinct  forms,  not  con- 
nected by  intermediate  varieties.  Darvnn. 

3.  In  hot.,  the  occurrence  of  three  distinct 
forms  of  flowers  or  other  parts 
upon  the  same  plant,  or  upon 
plants  of  the  same  species. 
In  trimorphous  flowers  there  are 
three  sets  of  stamens  and  pistils, 
which  may  be  called  respectively 
long-,  middle-,  and  short-length, 
and  in  which  the  pollen  from  the 
long  stamens  is  capable  of  fertilizing 
only  the  long-styled  forms,  the  mid- 
length  stamens  the  mid-styled,  etc. 
Compare  dim&rphism,  and  see  fieter- 
ogonous  trimorphism,  under  heterogo- 
nous. 

trimorphous  (tri-m6r'fus),  a.  ' 

[<  Gr,  Tpii^opi,oc,  haviag  three  '^Zf^,!SStia^Z'" 

forms,  <  rpeig,  rpia  (see  tri-),  «,    the   lone-styied 

three,  -I-  uopibi!,  form,]    Of  or  '°r'l^^%'-^i,'-'^'S 

,j,'r^"      ,        -*,      .       -ate  lonn ;  c,  the  short- 

pertammg  to,  or  characterized  styled  fonnj  s,  style, 
by,  trimorphism;  having  three  S=  "^^  ,ISf„v'S°"* 
distinct  forms. 

Some  substances  are  stated  to  be  even  trimorphous,  that 
is,  they  crystallize  in  three  different  systems. 

W.  A.  Miller,  Elem.  of  Chem.,  I.  iii.  i. 

trimtramt  (trim'tram),  n.  [A  varied  redupli- 
cation of  insignificant  syllables ;  cf .  flimflam, 
whimwham.]  A  trifie;  an  absurdity;  a  piece 
of  folly  or  nonsense,  Smollett,  Sir  Lancelot 
Greaves,  xiii. 

Our  consciences,  now  quite  unclogged  from  the  fear  of 
his  [the  Pope's]  vain  terriculaments  and  rattle-bladders, 
and  from  the  fondness  of  his  trimtrame  and  gugaws. 

Patton  (Arbor's  Eng.  Garner,  III.  70). 

Trimurti  (tri-mSr'ti),  n.     [Skt.  trimurti,  <  tri, 
three,  +  mUrti,  shape.]    The  name  of     e  ^.ater 
Hindu  triad  or  trinity,  Brah- 
ma, Vishnu,  and  Siva,  viewed 
as  an  inseparable  unity.    The 
sectaries   of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and 
Siva  respectively  make  their  god 
the    original    and   supreme   deity; 
but  considered  in  their  connection 
Brahma  is  the  creating,  Vishnu  the 
preserving,  and  Siva  the  destroying 
principle  of  the  deity,  while  Trimurti 
is  the  philosophical  or  theological 
unity  which  combines  the  three  sep- 
arate forms  in  one  self-existent  be- 
ing.    The  Trimurti  is  represented 
symbolically  as  one  body  with  three  heads,  Vishnu  at  the 
right,  Siva  at  the  left,  and  Brahma  in  the  middle. 
trimyarian  (trim-i-a'ri-an),  a.  and  n.     [<  Gr, 
Tpeig  {rpu-),  three,  +  //if,  a  muscle,  +  -ari^an.] 
I,  a.  Having  three  muscular  impressions  or 
ciboria  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  shell,  as  a 
bivalve  moUusk :  correlated  with  monorrvyarian, 
dimyarian,  etc. 
li.  n.  A  trimyarian  bivalve. 
trinal  (tri'nal),  a.    [<  LL.  trinalis,  <  L,  trini, 
three  each,  threefold,  triple :  see  trine.]   Three- 
fold; triple. 

There  is  a  trinaU  kinde 
Of  seeming  good  religion,  yet  I  flnde 
But  one  to  be  embrac'd,  which  must  be  drawne 
From  Papist,  Protestant,  or  Puritane. 

Times'  Whistle  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  10. 
That  far-beaming  blaze  ot  majesty. 
Wherewith  he  wont  at  Heaven's  high  council-table 
To  sit  the  midst  cf  Trirud  Unity, 
He  laid  aside.  Milton,  Nativity,  L  11. 

trinary  (tri'na-ri),  a.  [<  ML.  *trinarius  (equiv, 
to  L.  ternarius:  see  ternary),  <.  L.  trim,  three 
eadh,  threefold :  see  trine.]  Consisting  of  three 
parts,  or  proceeding  by  threes ;  .ternary.— Trina- 
ry proposition.    See  propoeitian. 

Trincomali-wood,  «•    See  halmaUlle. 
trindle  (trin'dl),  n.   [Early  mod.  E.  also  trindel; 
<  ME,  trindel;  a  var.  of  trendle,  trundle.]     1. 
Something  round  or  circular;  a  ball  or  hoop;  a 
wheel  (especially  of  a  wheelbarrow),  or  the  felly 
of  a  wheel.    [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.  or  Scotch.] 
Ae  auld  wheelbarrow,  malr  for  token, 
Ae  leg  an'  baith  the  trams  are  broken ; 
I  made  a  poker  o'  the  spin'le. 
An'  my  auld  mither  brunt  the  trin'le. 

Bums,  The  Inventoiy. 

St.  A  taper  made  of  a  long  string  of  wax  rolled 
or  wound  into  a  coU. 


Trimurti,  from  Cole- 
man's "  Hindu  Mythol- 
ogy." 


trindle 

Whether  they  have  not  lemoved  all  images,  candle- 
sticks, trindels,  or  rolls  of  wax. 

Abp.  Cranmer,  Articles  of  Visitation. 

These  long  strings  of  wax  taper  were  not  very  thick, 
and  instead  of  being  out  into  sizes  short  enough  for  use 
at  the  altar  and  abont  the  church,  were  left  in  their  one 
entire  length,  coiled  up,  however,  into  folds,  so  as  to  foi-m 
what  we  are  to  understand  by  trindles,  or  roUs  of  wax. 
Waieine,  Con.,  iv.  7,  in  Bock's  Church  of  our  Fathers,  m. 

[i.  237,  note. 
3.   In  bookbinding,  one  of  several  pieces  of 
wood  or  generally  metal,  of  this  form  (    ■  |. 

which  are  put  between  the  cords  and  boards  to 
flatten  the  back  and  the  fore  edge  of  the  book 
preparatory  to  cutting. 

Before  the  face  [of  a  book]  is  cut,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  back  flattened  by  passing  trindles  through  between  the 
cords  and  the  boards.  Bneyc.  Brit. ,  IV.  43. 

trindle  (trin'dl),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  trindled,  ppr. 
trindUng.  [<  ME.  trindlen;  a  var.  of  trendle, 
trundle.2    I.  intrans.  1.  To  roll. 

His  hevid  trvndeld  on  the  sand. 
twain  and  Gawin,  L  3259  (Ritson's  Metr.  Bom.,  I.). 
I  tryndell,  as  a  boule  or  a  stone  dotbe.    Je  roulle. 

Palsgrave,  p.  762. 
2.  To  move  with  an  easy,  roUing  gait;  bowl; 
trundle;  trot. 

Just  like  the  Laird  o'  Eittlegab's  French  cook,  wi'  his 
turnspit  doggie  trindling  ahint  him. 

Scott,  Waverley,  xlil. 
II.  trans.  To  trundle;  roll;  bowl.  Jamieson. 
_  [Obsolete  or  dialectal  in  all  uses.] 
trindletailt  (trin'dl-tal),  n.    Same  as  trundle- 
tail. 

Your  Dogges  are  trindle-tailes  and  curs. 
Heywood,  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness  (Works,  H.  99). 

trineif,  "•  [MB.  trinen  (pret.  iron,  trone),  <  Sw. 
trina  =  Dan.  trine,  step,  tread.]  I.  intrans.  To 
step;  go;  proceed. 

Then  he  bowez  fro  his  hour  in  to  the  brode  halle,  .  .  . 
Tron  fro  table  to  table  &  talkede  ay  myrthe. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  il.  132. 
The  wenches  hym  wyth  ...  by  the  way  folded ;  .  .  . 
Trynande  ay  a  hyge  trot  that  tome  neuer  dorsten. 

AUiterattve  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  976. 

II.  trans.  To  follow;  pursue,  as  a  path  or 
course. 

To-warde  the  throne  thay  trone  a  tras. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  L  1112. 

trine^t,  ».  *.  [ME.  trinen  for  atrinen,  <  AS. 
lethrinan,  touch  upon,  touch,  <  set,  at,  on,  + 
lirinan,  touch :  see  rine^.  For  the  apheresis,  cf . 
twit,  Unite,  for  atwite.']  To  touch ;  handle ;  feel 
of. 

Alle  hij  were  vnhardy  that  houede  ther  other  stode. 
To  touche  hym  other  to  tryne  hym  other  to  take  hym  doun 

and  graue  hym.  Piers  Plowman  (0),  xxi.  87. 

trine^  (trin),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  also  (in  her- 
aldry) trian,  trien;  <  ME.  trine,  tryne  =  F.  trin, 
trine  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  trino,  <  L.  trinus,  threefold, 
pi.  trini,  uiree  by  three,  three  each,  <  ires  (tri-), 
three:  see  fftree.j  I.  a.  1.  Threefold;  triple: 
as,  trine  dimension  (that  is,  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness). 

The  Eternal  Love  and  Pees, 
That  of  the  tryne  compas  lord  and  gyde  is. 

Chaucer,  Second  Hun's  Tale,  1.  45. 

That  Power,  Love,  and  Wisdom,  one  in  essence,  but 

trine  in  manifestation,  to  answer  the  needs  of  our  triple 

nature,  and  satisfy  the  senses,  the  heart,  and  the  mind. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  118. 

2.  In  astrol.,  pertaining  to  a  trine;  being  in 

trine. 

Why,  I  saw  this,  and  could  have  told  you,  too, 
That  he  beholds  her  with  a  trine  aspect 
Here  out  of  Sagittary. 

Fletcher  (arid  others).  Bloody  Brother,  iv.  2. 

Trine  immeislon  or  aspersion,  the  immersion  or 
sprinkling  of  a  person  in  baptism  thrice— once  in  the 
name  of  each  person  of  the  Trinity. 

U.  n.  1.  A  set  or  group  of  three;  a  trio;  a 
triad. 

Appeare  then,  0  thou  treble  Trine 
Of  number,  with  the  Muses  nine. 
Heyvmod,  Prologues  and  Epilogues  (Works,  ed.  1874,  VL 

[351). 
A  single  trine  of  brazen  tortoises.  Mrs.  Browning. 

2.  leap.']    Specifically,  the  Trinity. 

If  a  good  Disputant,  then,  in  the  stead 
Of  finding  out  the  Truth,  with  Truth  I  wrangle; 
Or,  if  into  Arithmeticke  incline. 
In  studying  Number,  I  forget  the  Trin£. 

Eeywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  489. 

The  mighty  Trine  the  triple  empire  shared. 

Dryden,  Britannia  Bediviva,  1.  33. 

3.  In  octroi.,  the  aspect  of  two  planets  distant 
from  each  other  120  degrees,  or  the  third  part 
of  the  zodiac.  The  trine  was  supposed  to  be 
a  benign  aspect. 

Fortunate  aspects  of  trine  and  sextile. 
Ready  to  pour  propitious  influences. 

Tomlas  (Q,  Albumazar,  ii.  3. 
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The  Sun  in  trine  to  Mars  "cooperates  to  increase  prob- 
ity, industry,  honour,  and  all  laudable  qnalities." 

Zadkiel's  Oram,  qf  AstrtH. ,  p.  390. 
4.  In  Tier.,  a  group  of  three,  especially  three 
animals,  used  as  a  bearing. 
trine^  (trin),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  trined,  ppr.  trill- 
ing. [<  trine^,  »».]  I,  trans.  To  put  or  join  in 
the  aspect  of  trine. 

By  fortune  he  waa  now  to  Venus  trined. 
And  with  stern  Mars  in  Capricorn  was  Join'd. 

Dryden.,  Pal.  and  Arc,  ili  389. 

Il.f  intrans.  To  hang:  in  allusion  to  the 
triple  tree — that  is,  the  gallows.     [Old  cant.] 

There  be  of  these  Bogues  Curtails,  wearing  short  cloaks, 
that  will  change  their  apparel  as  occadon  serreth,  and 
their  end  is  either  hanging,  which  they  call  Trining  in 
their  language,  or  die  miserably  of  the  pox. 

Harman,  Caveat  for  Cursetors,  p.  51. 

trinely  (trin'li),  adv.  In  a  threefold  manner  or 
measure. 

One  God, 
In  Essence  One,  in  Person  Trinely-odAe. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  it.  The  Magnificence. 

trinerrate  (tri-n6r'vat),  a.  [<  L.  ires  (tri-), 
three,  +  nenms,  nerve,  +  -atei.]  1.  In  bot., 
three-nerved;  having  three  nerves  extending 
from  the  base  to  the  apex:  as,  a  trinei'vate  leaf. 
— 2.  In  entom.,  having  three  nerves,  nervures, 
or  veins,  as  an  insect's  wing;  trinerved. 

trinerve  (tri-n6rv'),  a.  [<  L.  tres  (tri-),  three, 
+  nervus,  nerve.]    Same  as  trinervate. 

trinerved  (tri-n6rvd'),  a.  [<  trinerve  +  -ed^.} 
In  bot.  and  entom.,  same  as  trinervate. 

Tringa  (tring'ga),  n.  [HIi.  (Linnaeus),  for  *Tnin- 
gas,  <  G:v.  rpiiyyag,  a  bird,  the  same  as  mryapyog 
(see  pygargue).}  1.  A  genus  of  sandpipers,  of 
the  family  ScolopacidsB.  it  was  formerly  very  com- 
prehensive, embracmg  not  only  the  sandpipers  proper,  but 


trinity 

tringoid  (tring'goid),  a.  [<  Tringa  +  Gr.  elSoc, 
form.]  Besembling  the  genus  Tringa;  like  a 
sandpiper.  The  Thinocoridae  have  been  singu- 
larly called  tringoid  grouse. 

Tringoides  (tring-goi  'dez), ».  [NL.  (Bonaparte, 
1831),  <  Tringa  +  Gr.  tliSog,  form.]  A  genus  of 
small  tattlers;  the  spotted  sandpiper^.  Also 
called  Actitis.  The  common  sandpiper  of  Europe,  etc., 
is  T.  hypoleueus;  the  spotted  sandpiper  of  America,  T. 
maculajivs.    The  latter  is  7  or  8  inches  long ;  the  upper 


Knot  or  Canute  ( Trt'njs'a  canutus),  in  full  plumage. 

all  the  short-billed  scolapacines,  including  most  tattlers  or 
Totaninse.  It  is  now  restricted  to  such  forms  as  the  knot, 
T.  canutus,  and  a  tew  closely  related  sandpipers,  often  dis- 
tributed in  several  sections,  as  ArquateUa,  AneylochUvs, 
Pelidna,  Actadromas,  etc.  See  saruipiper  (with  cutX  also 
cuts  under  dunlin  and  sHivt.  A  few  of  the  four-toed  plov- 
ers, as  the  squatarole,  used  also  to  be  placed  in  Tringa. 
2.  [I.  c]  A  sandpiper,  or  some  similar  small 
wader — Coot-footed  tlinga,  a  cootfoot.  See  cut  vn- 
del  phalarope.    Edwards. 

Tringese  (trin'je-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Tringa  + 
-eas.J  The  true  sandpipers,  as  a  section  of  the 
subfamily  Seolopaanse.  See  cuts  under  dunlin, 
sanderling,  sandpiper,  and  stint.    Coues,  1861. 

Tringidset  (triu'ji-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Tringa  + 
-idie.'\  The  sandpipers  regarded  as  a  family 
apart  from  Scolopaddse. 

Tnnginse  (trin-ji'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Tringa  + 
-inas.'i  The  sandpipers  as  a  subfamily  of  Sco- 
lopaddee. 

tnngine  (trin'jin),  a.  [<  Tringa  +  -inei.]  Hav- 
ing the  character  of  a  sandpiper;  belonging  to 
the  Tringinx  or  Tringese:  distinguished  from 
scolopaeine  and  totanine. 

tringle  (tring'gl),  n.  [<  F.  tringle  (Genevese 
tringue),  a  curtain-rod,  a  lintel,  reglet,  OF.  also 
a  rodused  in  joining  stones,  a  flat  piece  of  wood ; 
cf.  ML.  tarinca,  an  iron  pin;  (^ael.  tarung,  ta- 
runn,  a  nail.]  1.  A  rod  upon  which  rings  may 
run,  as  for  a  curtain;  hence,  by  extension,  as 
such  rods  were  commonly  used  for  supportip^ 
bed-curtains,  the  strip,  bar,  or  the  like  which 
joins  the  heads  of  high  bedposts,  and  serves  to 
support  the  canopy. — 2.  In  gun.,  a  ribbon  or 
piece  of  wood  nailed  on  the  sides  of  a  travers- 
ing-platform,  to  prevent  the  trucks  from  run- 
ning off  in  the  recoil. —  3.  In  arch.,  a  little 
square  molding  or  ornament,  as  a  listel,  reglet, 
or  platband. 

tringlette  (tring'glet),  n.  [Dim.  of  tringle.'] 
A  pointed  stick  used  for  opening  the  cames  of 
fretwork  and  diamond-paned  windows.  JS.  B. 
Knight. 


Spotted  Sandpiper  ( Tringoidts  macutariiis). 

parts  are  Quaker-color,  finely  marked  with  black;  the 
under  parts  are  white,  crowded  with  round  black  spots ; 
the  bill  is  pale-yellow,  tipped  with  black,  and  the  feet  are 
flesh-colored.  This  sandpiper  abounds  in  suitable  places 
throughout  the  United  States,  breeds  at  large  in  its  North 
American  range,  and  lays  four  eggs  in  a  slight  nest  on  the 
ground.  It  is  familiarly  known  as  the  sand-lark,  veetweet 
(from  its  C17),  and  teetertoAl,  tUtup,  tip-up,  from  its  habit 
of  jetting  the  tail. 

Trinia  (trin'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Hoffman,  1814), 
named  after  Karl  von  THnivs  (d.  1844),  a  bota- 
nist of  St.  Petersburg,  and  a  writ-er  upon  grass- 
es.] A  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants,  of  the 
tribe  Amminew  and  subtribe  Euamminese.  it  is 
characterized  by  flowers  with  obsolete  calyx-lobes,  acute 
petals,  and  fruit  with  its  ridges  traversed  by  conspicuous 
oil-tubes.  The  7  or  8  species  are  natives  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean re^on  and  of  temperate  parts  of  Asia.  They  are 
smooth  branching  perennials  with  decompound  leaves, 
and  usually  yellow  dicecious  flowers  in  compound  umbels, 
with  few  rays,  and  few  or  no  bracts  and  bractlets.  For 
T,  vulgaris,  see  hofnewort. 

triniaadot,  n.  [So  called  from  the  island  of 
Trinidad.    See  tobacco.l    Trinidad  tobacco. 

And  make  the  fantastic  Englishmen,  above  the  rest, 
more  cunning  in  the  distinction  of  thy  roll  Triiddado, 
leaf,  and  pudding  than  the  whitest-toothed  blackamoor 
in  all  Asia.  Dekker  Gull's  Hornbook,  p.  31. 

Body  o'  me  I  here  'a  the  remainder  uf  seven  pound  since 
yesterday  —  was  seven — night.  Tis  your  right  Trinidado. 
B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iii.  2. 

Trinitarian  (trin-i-ta'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Trin- 
ity+-arian.']  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the  Trin- 
ity or  to  Trinitarianism;  believing  in  the  Trin- 
ity: distinguished  from  Unitarian.— 2.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  order  of  Trinitarians. 

At  the  dissolution  there  were  eleven  Trinitarian  houses 
in  England,  five  in  Scotland,  and  one  ...  in  Ireland. 

Cath.  Diet.,  p.  810. 

TL.  n.  1.  One  who  believes  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  See  Trinity,  3. — 2.  A  member  of 
a  monastic  order  founded  at  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming 
Christian  captives  from  Mohammedans  by  pur- 
chase. Also  called  Mathurin  and  rediemptimnst. 

Trinitarianism  (trin-i-ta'ri-an-izm),  n.  [<  Trin- 
itarian +  -ism.']  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinita- 
rians.   See  Trinity,  3. 

trinitrate  (tri-ni'trat),  n.  [<  tri-  +  nitrate.] 
A  nitrate  containing  three  nitric-acid  radicals. 
— Trinitrate  of  glyceryl.    Same  as  nitroglycerin. 

trinitrin  (tri-ni'trin),  «.  [<  tn-  +  nitric  +  -in2.] 
Same  as  nitroglycerin. 

trinitrobenzol  (tri-ni-tro-ben'zol),  n.  [<  tri- 
-i-  nitric  +  benzol.]  A  substance,  C!oH3(N02)3, 
prepared  by  the  continued  action  ofnitrie  acid 
on  benzene,  and  convertible  into  picric  acid  by 
the  action  of  a  stronger  oxidizing  agent. 

trinity  (trin'i-ti),  n.  [<  MB.  trinitee,  trynite,  < 
OF.  trinite,  F.  trinitS  =  Pr.  trinitat  =  Sp.  trini- 
dad  =  Pg.  trindade  =  It.  trinitA  =  G.  trinitat  = 
W.  trindod  =  Ir.  trionnoid  =  Gael,  trionaid,  < 
LL.  trinita(t-)s,  the  number  three,  a  triad,  in 
theol.  the  Truiity  (the  word  in  all  senses  being 
first  found  in  TertuUian),  <  L.  trinus,  threetold, 
pi.  tririi,  three  by  three:  see  trine^.]  1.  The 
condition  of  being  three ;  threeness. — 2.  A  set 
or  group  of  three ;  a  triad;  alsio;  a  trine. 
The  world's  great  tHnity,  Pleasure,  Profit,  and  Honor. 

Roger  Wffliams, 
3.  [cap.]  The  union  of  three  persons — Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit — in  one  Godhead;  the 

.threefold  personality  of  the  one  divine  being. 
The  statements  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the  creeds 
of  Christendom  are  the  result  of  attempts  to  reconcile 


trinity 

the  accepted  teaching  of  Scripture  (1),  with  reference  to 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  each  poa- 
sesaes  the  divine  attributes,  and  is  worthy  to  receive 
divine  worship,  and  (2X  as  opposed  to  every  form  of 
polytheism,  that  there  is  but  one  God.  To  harmonize 
these  two  propositions  has  been  one  of  the  problems  of 
theology ;  and  the  church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has  been 
the  result.  The  most  ancient  symbol  in  which  there  oc- 
curs a  distinct  statement  of  this  doctrine  is  the  Athana^ 
sian,  in  which  it  is  thus  stated :  "  We  worship  one  God 
in  Trinity,  and  Trinity  in  unity ;  neither  confounding  the 
Persons,  nor  dividing  the  substance."  The  term  Trintty 
is  applied,  however,  in  ecclesiastical  literature  to  differ- 
ent philosophical  explanations  of  the  Biblical  teaching. 
Some  have  held  to  a  trinity  of  manifestation,  one  God  re- 
vealing himself  to  mankind  in  three  persons ;  some  to  a 
unity  of  will  and  a  difference  in  other  elements  of  be- 
ing ;  others,  again,  to  a  subordination,  though  not  an  in- 
feriority, of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  the  Father  and  the  Son;  others  have  attempted  a  mys- 
tical explanation  of  the  Trinity,  as,  for  example,  the  Swe- 
denborgians,  who  hold  that  "the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit  are  three  essentials  of  one  God,  which  make  one, 
just  as  the  soul,  body,  and  operation  make  one  in  man  "; 
while  still  others  have  used  language  in  explanation  of 
the  Trinity  which  makes  it,  as  thus  explained,  approach 
tritheism — that  is,  the  doctrine  that  there  are  three  Gods. 
The  received  doctrine  of  the  Christian  church  among 
Trinitarians  may  be  fairly  stated  to  be  that  we  are  taught 
by  the  Scriptures  to  believe  that  there  is  but  one  God, 
and  yet  three  equal  subjects  In  the  one  Godhead,  who  are 
described  as  persons,  but  that  we  are  unable  to  determine 
in  what  sense  these  three  are  separate  and  in  what  sense 
they  are  united  In  one.  ' 

So  at  his  Baptizynge  was  alle  the  hool  Trynytee. 

JUandemlle,  Travels,  f,  104. 
Jhesu  that  syttyth  yn  Trynytf, 
Elesse  the  fadur  that  gate  the. 

Octavian  (ed.  Halliwell),  1.  958. 

O  holy,  blessed,  and  glorious  Trinity,  three  Persons  and 
one  God.  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Litany. 

4.  A  symbolical  representation  of  the  mystery 
of  the  Trinity,  frequent  in  Christian  art.  One 
of  the  most  general  forms  in  which  the  Trinity  has  been 
symbolized  consists  of  a  figure  of  the  Father  seated  on  a 
throne,  the  head  surrounded  with  a  triangular  nimbus,  or 
surmounted  with  a  triple  crown,  Christ  with  the  cross  in 


Trinity,  late  istii  century.—  Cliurcli  of  St.  Urbain,  Troyes,  France. 
(From  Viollet-Ie-Duc's  "Diet,  de  I'Architecture.") 


front,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  resting 
on  the  cross.  The  mystic  union  of  the  three  persons  has 
also  been  symbolized  by  various  emblems  or  devices  in 
which  three  elements  are  combined  into  one  whole,  as, 
for  instance,  by  the  equilateral  triangle,  or  a  combination 
of  the  triangle,  the  circle,  and  sometimes  the  trefoil. 
5.  In  her.,  a  bearing  compounded  of  an  orle, 
a  pall,  and  four  roundels,  three  at  the  angles 
of  the  orle  where  the  bands  of  the  pall  meet  it, 
the  fourth  at  the  intersection  of  the  bands  of 
the  pall.  This  last  roundel  bears  the  word  deus;  the 
other  three,  the  words  pater,  filius,  and  spiritia  eamstus 
respectively;  each  part  of  the  jpall  bears  the  word  est;  each 
part  of  the  orle  the  words  rton  est. —  Trinity  ring,  a 
finger-ring  decorated  with  three  very  prominent  and  em- 
phasized bosses  or  other  ornaments.  Such  rings  in  bronze, 
of  three  types,  have  been  found  in  Ireland,  and  are  of  very 
great  antiquity.  The  name  was  given  by  ignorant  finders, 
who  assumed  that  they  were  made  for  Christian  ecclesi- 
astics.—Trinity  Sunday,  the  Sunday  next  after  Pente- 
cost or  Whitsunday,  observed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Anglican  churches.  It  falls  upon  the  octave  of  Pente- 
cost as  the  day  kept  in  honor  of  the  third  person  of  the 
Trinity.  The  correq)onding  Sunday  in  the  Greek  Church 
is  called  All  Saintsf  Sunday.  The  Anglican  Church  names 
the  Sundays  succeeding  this  day,  until  Advent,  first,  sec- 
ond, third,  etc.,  Sunday  after  Trinity,  while  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church  reckons  these  Sundays  from  Pentecost. 
— Trinity  term.    See  term. 

trinityhood  (trin'i-ti-hud),  n.  [<  trinity  + 
-hood.']  The  state'or  character  of  being  in  a 
trinity.  Westminster Bev.,G'XSNJl.2Wi.  [Bare.] 

triniunityt  (trin-i-u'ni-ti),  n.  [<  L.  trini,  three 
each,  triple  (see  trine^,  +  Mm«te(<-)s,  unity :  see 
unity.']    Triunity;  trinity.     [Bare.] 

As  for  terms  of  trinity,  irin^unity,  .  .  .  and  the  like, 
they  reject  them  as  scholastic  notions  not  to  be  found  in 
Scripture.  Mttton. 

trinket  (tringk),  n.    [Prob.  a  var.  of  tridc^,  taken 

as  the  base  of  trinkery,  trinhet^.    Cf.  E.  dial. 

trincums,  trinkets.]  A  trick  or  fancy.   [Bare.] 

Hiz  beard  smugly  shaven ;  and  yet  his  shyrt  after  the 

nu  trink,  with  raSa  fayr  starched,  sleeked,  and  glistering 

like  a  payr  of  nu  shooz. 

X.  Laneham,  letter  (1675),  In  J.  Nichols's  Progresses, 

[etc.,  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  I.  460. 
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trinket  (tringk),  n.  [Origin  obscure ;  Sp.  trin- 
ca,  a  rope,  cord,  trincas,  lashings,  =  It.  trinca, 
a  cable.  Cf .  trinket^.]  A  kind  of  fishing-net. 
Minsheti,  1617. 

ITEM  it  is  ordained.  That  the  standing  of  Nets  and  En- 
gines called  Trinkt,  and  all  other  Nets,  which  be  and  were, 
wont  to  be  fastened  and  hanged  continually  Day  and  Night, 
by  a  certain  Time  in  the  Year,  to  great  Posts,  Boats,  and 
Anchors,  overthwart  the  Uiver  of  Thames,  and  other  Elv- 
ers of  the  Realm,  ...  be  wholly  defended  forever.  ■ 

Stat.  2  Hen.  VI.,  xv. 

trinkeryt,  a.  [<  trink'^  +  -ery  (of. trumpery, a.).] 
Ornamental. 

Long  for  thee  Princesse  thee  Moors  gentilitye  wayted, 
As  yet  in  her  plucking  not  pranckt  with  trirwkerye  trinck- 
ets.  Stanihurst,  jEneid,  iv. 

trinketl  (tring'ket),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also 
trinkette,  trynket,  trynkette,  trenket;  <  ME,  tryn- 
het,  trenket,  trenkett,<. OF. *trenguet, also assibi- 
lated  trenchet,  tranchet,  a  shoemakers'  knife  (= 
Sp.  trincliete,  a  shoemakers' paring-knife,  tran- 
chete,  a  shoemakers'  heel-knife,  a  broad  curved 
knife  for  pruning),  <  *trenquer,  trencher,  E. 
trancher,  cut :  see  trench.  The  order  of  develop- 
ment seems  to  have  been  'knife_,'  'ornamental 
knife,'  'any  glittering  ornament.'  There  may 
have  been  some  confusion  with  the  diff.  word 
trinket^.  Ct.trink\  trinkery.]  If.  A  knife,  espe- 
cially a  shoemakers'  knife.    Cath.  Ang.,  p.  392. 

Trenket,  sowtarys  knyfe.  Prompt  Parv.,  p.  602. 

Trenket,  an  instrument  for  a  cordwayner — batton  a 
torner.  Palsgrave,  p.  232. 

What  husbandlie  husbands,  except  they  be  fooles. 

But  handsom  have  storehouse  for  trinkets  and  tooles? 
Tuaser,  Husbandry. 

2.  A  trifling  ornament;  a  jewel  for  personal 
wear,  especialljr  one  of  no  great  value;  any 
small  fancy  article ;  a  cherished  thing  of  slight 
worth. 

I  have  puUyd  down  the  Image  of  your  lady  at  Caver- 
sham,  with  all  trynkettes  abowt  the  same,  as  schrowdes,' 
candels,  images  of  wexe,  crowches,  and  brochys,  and  have 
thorowly  defacyd  that  chapell. 

Letters  relating  to  the  Suppression  of  Monasteries,  1538 
[(Camden  Soc),  cix. 

'     Here  are  my  trinkets,  and  this  lusty  marriage 
I  mean  to  visit;  I  have  shifts  of  all  sorts. 

Fletcher  and  Shirley,  Night-Walker,  1. 

The  same  teachers  with  Chiistes  doctrine  mingled  Jew- 
ishnes  and  supersticious  philosophie,  .  .  .  honouring  the 
sunne,  the  moone,  and  starres,  with  such  other  small 
trinketles  of  this  world.    J.  Udall,  Colossians,  Argument. 

I  have  sold  all  my  trumpery ;  .  .  .  not  a  ribbon,  glass, 
pomander,  brooch,  table-book,  ballad,  knife,  tape,  glove, 
shoe-tie,  bracelet,  horn-ring,  to  keep  my  pack  from  fast- 
ing :  they  throng  who  should  buy  first,  as  if  my  trinJiets 
h^  been  hallowed,  and  brought  a  benediction  to  the 
buyer.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  4.  613. 

She  wears  more  "jewelry,"  as  certain  young  ladies  call 
their  trinkets,  than  X  care  to  see. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Professor,  i. 

trinket^  (tring'ket),  v.  i.  [Formerljr  sometimes 
trinqnet;  <  trinket\  n.]  To  deal  in  a  small, 
selfish  way;  hold  secret  communication;  have 
private  intercourse;  intrigue;  trafSc.         < 

Had  the  Popish  Lords  stood  to  the  interest  of  the  Crown, 
.  .  .  and  not  trinketed  with  the  enemies  of  that  and  them- 
selves, it  is  probable  they  had  kept  their  seats  in  the 
House  of  Lords  for  many  years  longer. 

Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  63.    (Davies.) 

Mysell  am  not  clear  to  tririket  and  tratBc  wi'  courts  o' 
justice,  as  they  are  now  constituted ;  I  have  a  tenderness 
and  scruple  in  my  mind  anent  them. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xviii. 

trinket^i  (tring'ket),  n.  [Perhaps  <  W.  tranced, 
a  cup  with  a  handle,  appar.  confused  with  drink, 
or  with  OP.  tringuerzs  It.  trineare,  drink,  quaff, 
carouse,  <  MHG.  G.  trinken,  drink:  see  drink.] 
A  vessel  to  drink  or  eat  out  of.  See  the  quota- 
tions. 
Tririket;  a  Porringer.  May,  Eng.  Words  (ed.  1691),  p.  125. 
Mrs.  Bargrave  asked  her  whether  she  would  drink  some 
tea.  Says  Mrs.  Veal,  I  do  not  care  if  I  do ;  but  I'll  war- 
rant you,  this  mad  fellow  (meaning  Mrs.  Bargrave's  hus- 
band) has  broke  all  your  trinkets.  But,  says  Mrs.  Bar- 
grave  111  get  something  to  drink  in  for  all  that. 

Defoe,  True  Eelation  of  the  Apparition  of  One  Mrs. 
[Veal  ...  to  One  Mrs.  Bargrave. 

trinket^t  (tring'ket),  n.  [Also  trinquet,  trin- 
kette; <  OP.  trinquet,  the  highest  sail  (Cotgrave), 
P.  trinquet,  foremast  (in  lateen-rigged  vessels), 
trinquette,  forestaysail,  storm-jib,  =  Sp.  trin- 
quete,  foremast,  foresail,  trinket,  also  tennis 
(trinqueUlla,  forestaysail)  (Newman),  =  Pg. 
trinquete,  trinket,  =  It.  trinchetto,  a  topsail, 
etc.;  perhaps  orig.  a  'three-cornered'  sail,  < 
L.  triquetrus,  three-cornered,  triangular:  see 
triquetrous.  The  nasalization  may  have  been 
due  to  association  with  Sp.  trincar,  keep  close 
to  the  wind  (trincar  los  oabos,  fasten  the  rope- 
ends),  <  trinca,  a  rope  for  lashing  fast  (see 
tnn'k^).]  A  topsail;  perhaps,  originally,  a  la- 
teen sail  carried  on  the  foremast. 


trinomial 

The  trinket  and  the  mizen  were  rent  asunder. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  HI.  411. 

A  small  Sayle  of  a  Shippe,  called  the  Trinkette,  or  fore- 
sayle,  which  is  most  properly  the  toppe-sayle  of  all  the 
Shippe.  Minsheu  (161T). 

Sir  W.  C.  writes  from  Brussels  that  the  French  .  .  . 
made  account  to  have  kept  a  brave  Christmas  here  at 
London,  and  for  that  purpose  had  trussed  up  their  trinkets 
half  topmast  high.  Court  and  Times  of  Charles  I.,  II.  208. 

trinket*  (tring'ket),  n.  [Appar.  for  *trinklet,  < 
trinkle^  +  -et;  a  var.  of  tricklet]  A  streamlet. 
[Prov.  Eng.  and  Irish.] 

Trinket ...  is  used  about  Dublin,  and  also  in  the  north- 
ern counties,  with  the  sense  of  "a  little  stream  or  water- 
course by  the  roadside."         N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VI.  372. 

trinketer  (tring'ket-ferV  n.  [<  trinket^  +  -er\] 
One  who  trinkets,  traffics,  or  intrigues,  or  car- 
ries on  secret  petty  dealing. 

I  have  possessed  this  honourable  gentleman  with  the 
full  injustice  which  he  has  done  and  shall  do  to  his  own 
soul,  if  he  becomes  thus  a  trinketer  with  Satan. 

Scott,  Kenilworth,  ix. 

trinketry(tring'ket-ri),».  [<  trinket^  +  -(e)ry.] 
Trinkets  collectively. 

The  Moor,  who  had  a  little  taste  for  trinketry,  made  out 
to  get  into  his  heap  the  most  of  the  pearls  and  precious 
stones,  and  other  baubles.  Irving,  Alhambra,  p.  314. 

trinkle^  (tring'kl),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  trinkled, 
ppr.  trinkling.  [<  late  ME.  trinklen;  appar.  a 
nasalized  var.  of  trickle,  prob.  due  to  confusion 
with  trintle,  trindle.]  1.  To  trickle.  Halliwell. 
[Obsolete  or  dialectal.] 

Ouer  all  his  body  furtli  set  the  swete  thik, 
Lyke  to  the  trynkland  blak  stremes  of  pik. 

Qavin  Douglas,  tr.  of  Virgil,  p.  307. 

And  ae  he  kiss'd  her  pale,  pale  lips. 
And  the  tears  cam  trmkling  doun. 

Lmd  hovel  (Child's  Ballads,  iL  163). 

2.  To  hang  or  trail  down ;  flow.     [Scotch.] 

Her  yellow  hair,  beyond  compare, 
Comes  trinMing  down  her  swan-white  neck. 

Burm,  Oh  Mally's  Meek. 

trinkle^  (tring'kl),  v.  j.;.pret.  and  pp.  trinkled, 
ppr.  trinkling.  [A  var.  of  tinkle.]  1 .  To  tin- 
kle.    [Rare.] 

Along  the  dark  and  silent  night. 

With  my  Lantern  and  my  Light, 

And  the  trinkling  of  ray  Bell, 

Thus  I  walk,  and  this  I  tell.  Herrick. 

2.  To  tingle;  throb;  vibrate.    [Scotch.] 

The  main  chance  is  in  the  north,  for  which  our  hearts 
are  trinUing.  BaUlie's  Letters,  I.  445.    (Jamieson,.') 

trinkle^  (tring'kl),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  trinkled, 
ppr.  trinkling.  [Appar.  a  var.  (if  so,  unusual) 
of  trinket^.]  To  treat  underhand  or  secretly 
(with);  tamper,  as  with  the  opinions  of  ano- 
ther.   Halliwell.     [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

Many  discontented  persons  in  England  .  .  .  were  sus- 
pected to  have  trinkled,  at  least  with  Holland,  about  rais- 
ing seditions,  and  perhaps  insurrections  in  England. 

Sir  W.  Tem.'fie,  Works,  II.  286. 

trinoctial  (tri-nok'shal),  a.  [<  L.  trinoctialis, 
for  three  nights,  <  trikocttiwin,  a  space  of  three 
nights,  <  tres  (tri-),  three,  +  ■nox  {noct-),  night: 
see  night.]    Comprising  three  nights. 

trinodat  (tri-no'da),  n.  [ML.,  fem.  of  *trinodus, 
equiv.  of  L.  trinodAs,  having  three  knots,  hence 
threefold,  <  tres {tri-),  three,  +  nodus,  knot:  see 
node,  knot^.]  An  old  land-measure,  equal  to 
three  perches. 

trinodl/1  (tri-no'dal),  a.  [<  L.  trinodis,  having 
three  knots,  <  trek  (tri-),  three,  +  nodus,  knot, 
node.]  1.  In  hot,  zool.,  and  ana*.,  having  three 
nodes  or  joints,  as  a  stem  or  the  fingers ;  triar- 
tioulate. — 2.  In  math.,  having  three  nodes. 

trinoda  necessitas.  [IiIL.,  threefold  obliga- 
tion: ML.  trinoda,  fem.  of  *trinodus,  threefold; 
L.  necessitas,  necessity,  obligation.]  In  Anglo- 
Saxon  law,  the  three  services  due  to  the  king 
in  respect  of  tenure  of  lands  in  England ;  ob- 
ligations of  the  military  service  incumbent  on 
the  fyrd,  or  body  of  freemen,  and  correspond- 
ing to  the  feudal  services  of  tenants  in  later 
times. 

.  The  trinoda  necessitas,  to  which  all  lands  were  subject. 
This  consisted  of  the  duty  of  rendering  militaiy  service 
(expeditio),  and  of  repairing  bridges  and  fortresses  (pontis 
arcisve  constructio).  These  were  duties  imposed  on  all 
landowners,  distinct  from  the  feudal  services  of  later 
times,  thus  tending  more  and  more  to  become  duties  at- 
taching to  the  possession  of  the  land  owed  to  and  capable 
of  being  enforced  by  the  king  or  the  great  man  of  the  dis- 
trict.       K.  E.  Digby,  Hist.  Law  of  Real  Property,  p.  13. 

trinode  (tri'nod),  n.  [<  L.  trinodis,  having  three 
knots,  <  tres  (tri-),  three,  +  nodus,  knot:  see 
node.]  In  geom.,  a  singularity  of  a  plane  curve 
formed  by  the  union  of  three  nodes. 

trinomial  (tri-no'mi-al),  a.  and  n.  [After  P. 
trindme,  <  L.  tres  (tri-),  three,  +  nomen,  name 


trinomial 

(term),  +  -aZ,  Cf.  binomial.}  I,  a.  1,  In  eool, 
and  hot. :  (a)  Consisting  of  three  terms,  as  the 
technical  name  of  a  subspecies;  trionymal: 
thus,  the  name  Certhia  familiaris  americana  is 
irinoviial.  See  binomial,  polynomial.  (6)  Using 
or  admitting  trinomial  or  trionymal  names  in 
certain  cases:  as,  the  trinomial  system  of  no- 
menclature. A\bo  trinominal. — 2.  InaZ^.,  con- 
sistiDg  of  three  terms  connected  by  either  of 
the  signs  +  and  — :  thus,  a  +  b  +  e,orx'^~  2xy 
+  ?/2  is  a  innomiaZ  quantity. 

n.  n.  1.  A  technical  name  consisting  of  three 
■words,  of  which  the  first  is  the  name  of  the 
genus,  the  second  that  of  the  species,  and  the 
third  that  of  a  geographical  race,  subspecies, 
or  variety :  a  trionym.  The  use  of  trinomials,  for- 
merly interdicted  and  supposed  to  be  contrary  to  the 
canons  of  nomenclature,  has  of  late  become  common,  es- 
pecially among  American  naturalists.  (See  triturmicUimi.) 
A  name  of  three  terms  the  second  of  which  is  a  generic 
name  in  parenthesis  (see  subgenus)  does  not  constitute  a 
trinomial,  and  no  proper  trinomial  admits  any  mark  of 
punctuation,  or  any  word  or  abbreviation,  between  its 
three  terms.  Thus :  Qu&rcus  coccinea  var.  tinctoria  is  not 
a  pure  trinomial. 
2.  In  alg.,  a  trinomial  expression.    See  I.,  2. 

trinomialisia  (tri-no'mi-al-izm),  n.  [<  trinomi- 
al +  -ism.}  The  practice  of  naming  objects  of 
natural  history  in  three  terms ;  the  use  of  tri- 
nomials, or  that  system  of  nomenclature  which 
admits  them;  trionymal  nomenclature.  Trino- 
mialism  is  one  of  the  two  most  distinctive  features  of 
■what  is  called  the  American  school  in  zoblogy,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  zoSlogical  system  with  1758  (instead  of  1766 : 

,  see  sj/nonj/m,  2)  being  the  other ;  and  it  has  been  advo- 
cated with  special  persistency  by  the  ornithologists. 

trinomialist  (tri-no'mi-al-ist),  n.  [<  trinomial 
+  -ist.}  One  who  uses  trinomials  or  favors  the 
trinomial  system  of  nomenclature. 

trinomiality  (tn-no-mi-al'i-ti),  n.  [<  trinomial 
-i-  -ity.}  The  character  of  being  trinomial ;  the 
expression  of  a  name  in  three  words ;  trinomi- 
alism.    See  trinomial,  n.,  1. 

trinomially  (tri-no'mi-al-i),  adv.  According  to 
the  principles  or  by  the  method  of  trinomialism; 
by  the  use  of  trinomials :  in  any  given  case,  as 
that  cited  in  the  quotation,  implying  the  re- 
duction of  what  had  been  before  rated  as  a 
full  species  to  the  rank  of  a  conspecies  or  sub- 
species. 

There  has  been  quite  a  consensus  of  opinion  among  some 
of  the  German  ornithologists  that  they  [the  yellow  wag- 
tails] ought  to  be  treated  triruymidily.   Nature,  XXX.  257. 

trinominal  (tri-nom'i-nal),  a.    [<  L.  trinominis, 
having  three  names,  <  "tres  (tri-),  three,  +  no- 
men,  name :  see  nominal.    Cf .  trinomial.}    Same 
as  trinomial,  a.,  1.    Also  trionymal. 
trinqiiett.     An  obsolete  spelling  of  trinket^, 

trirucet^. 
trintle  (trint'l),  v.  A  dialectal  (Scotch)  variant 

of  trindle. 
trinuniont  (trin-u'nyon),  n.    [<  L.  trimis,  three- 
fold, -I-  unio{n-),  union :  see  trine^  and  rndon.} 
A  trinity.     [Rare.] 

But  that  same  onely  wise  Trivrvnion 
Workes  miracles,  wherein  all  wonder  lies. 

Vavies,  Microcosmos,  p.  79.    (Dames.) 

trinumonhoodt  (trin-ti'nyon-hud),  n.  [<  trin- 
tmimi  +  -hood.}    Triunity."   [Bare.] 

Who  (were  it  possible)  art  more  compleate 
In  Goodnesse  than  Thine  owne  Trin-vnionlu)od. 

DameSf  Muee's  Sacrifice,  p.  32.    (Davies.) 

trio  (tre'o  or  tri'6),  n.  [=  F.  Sp.  Pg.  trio  =  G. 
Dan.  Sw.  trio,  <  It.  trio,  a  musical  composition 
in  three  parts,  a  trio,  glee,  <  L.  tres,  neut.  tria, 
three:  see  three.}  1.  In  music,  a  composition  or 
movement  for  three  solo  parts,  either  vocal  or 
instrumental,  usually  without  accompaniment. 
Specifically,  either  (a)  an  instrumental  work  for  three  in- 
struments and  planned  like  a  quartet,  or  (p)  a  second  or 
subordinate  division  of  a  minuet,  scherzo,  or  march,  usu- 
ally in  a  contrasted  key  and  quieter  in  style,  so  as  to  be  a 
foil  to  the  principal  division :  so  called  because  originally 
performed  Dy  a  mo  of  instruments. 
2.  A  company  of  three  vocalists  or  instrumen- 
talists whJ)  perform  trios. — 3.  A  group,  com- 
bination, or  association  of  three. 

The  trio  were  well  accustomed  to  act  together,  and  were 
linked  to  each  other  by  ties  of  mutual  interest  and  advan- 
tage. Dickens,  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  li. 

4.  In  the  game  of  piquet,  three  aces,  kings, 
queens,  or  knaves,  held  in  one  hand :  a  count- 
ing combination  of  cards. 
triobolart  (tri-ob'o-lar),  a.  [Also,  erroneously, 
triobular;  <  L.  triobdltis,  <  Gr.  rpiapohn),  a  three- 
obol  piece,  <  rpug  (rpt-),  three,  -I-  hpoUg,  obol : 
see  obol.}  Of  the  value  of  three  oboli;  hence, 
mean;  worthless. 

A  trivial  and  triobular  author  for  knaves  and  fools,  an 
image  of  idleness,  an  epitome  of  fantasticality,  a  mirror 
of  vanity.  0.  Hanxy,  Four  letters. 
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triobolaryt  (tri-ob'a-la-ri),  a.  [As  triobolar.} 
Same  as  triobolar,  '  Lowell,  Letters,  ii.  48. 

triocephalus  (tri-o-sef'a-los),  n.  [NL.,  irreg. 
for  triencephalus.}    Same  as  trienc^haltis. 

trioctile  (tri-ok'til),  n.     [<  L.  tres  (tri-),  three, 

,  -I-  octo,  eight,  -I-  -He  (cf .  oetile).}    In  astroU,  an 

'  aspect  of  two  planets,  with  regard  to  the  earth, 
when  they  are  three  octants  or  eighth  parts  of 
a  circle  (that  is,  135°)  distant  from  each  other. 

triod  (tri'od),  n.  [<  Gr.  rpeZf  (rpi-),  three,  +  dddg, 
way.]  A  sponge-spieule  of  the  triaxon  or  trira- 
diate  type,  having  three  equal  rays ;  a  three- 
way  spicule. 

Triodia  (tn-o'di-a),  n.  [NL.  (R.  Brown,  1810) ; 
named  from  the  three-toothed  flowering  glume, 
<  Gr.  rpeiQ  (jpt-),  three,  +  odov^,  tooth.]  A  genus 
of  grasses,  of  the  tribe  Festuceie,  type  of  the  sub- 
tribe  Triodieee.  it  is  characterized  by  panicled  spike- 
lets  of  numerous  flowers,  the  three-nerved  flowering  glume 
bearing  three  teeth  or  lobes,  the  middle  tooth  forming  a 
cusp  or  awn.  There  are  26  species,  natives  of  temperate  and 
subtropical  parts  of  Africa,  Europe,  Australia,  ^ew  Zea- 
land, and  America,  in  the  last  extending  sparingly  within 
the  tropics.  They  are  perennial  grasses,  often  hard,  rigid, 
and  with  a  branching  or  stolonif  erous  base,  bearing  usually 
narrow,  stiff,  convolute  leaves,  sometimes  tapering  into  a 
pungent  point.  The  inflorescence  is  highly  polymoiphous, 
sometimes  narrow  and  composed  of  but  few  spikelets,  or 
ample  and  dense,  or  lax  and  spreading,  with  weak,  elon- 
gated filiform  branchlets.  The  former  genera  ITralepis 
(Nuttall,  1817)  and  Tricuspis  and  Triplaxis  (both  of  Beau- 
vois,  1812)  are  now  included  in  this.  T.  cuprea,  known 
as  tall  redtop,  is  an  ornamental  grass  of  sandy  places 
from  New  York  southward,  with  alarge  compound  panicle, 
sometimes  a  foot  broad,  bearing  very  numerous  shining 
purple  spikelets.  For  T.  purpurea,  a  small  species  re- 
markable for  its  acid  taste,  ^e  sand-ffrass,  2.  Three  other 
species  occur  on  the  Atlantic  coast  in  Florida  or  north- 
ward.   For  T.  decumbent,  see  heatlier-grass, 

Triodion  (tri-6'di-on),  n.  [MGr.  rpct^diov,  <  rpeic 
(rpi-),  three,  -t-  66dg,  wajr.]  An  office-book  of 
the  Greek  Church,  containing  the  ofaoes  from 
th«  Sunday  before  Septuagesima  to  Easter  eve. 

Triodites  (tri-o-di'tez),  n.  [NL.  (Osten-Sacken, 
1877),  <  Gr.  rpLoShriQ,  one  who  frequents  cross- 
roads, a  street-lounger,  also  common,  vulgar,  < 
TpioSoc,  also  rpioSia,  a  meeting  of  three  roads: 
see  triod.}  A  genus  of  bee-flies,  of  the  dip- 
terous family  BombuMdse.  They  have  the  appear- 
ance of  an  elongated  Anthraa.  but  the  eyes  of  the  male  are 


Triodites  mus,  female. 

contiguous  for  a  short  distance  on  the  vertex.  The  only 
known  species,  T.  mus,  of  the  western  United  States,  is  a 
notable  insect  in  that  its  larva  is  a  voracious  feeder  on 
the  eggs  of  the  short-homed  grasshoppers,  including  the 
destructive  Eocky  Mountain  locust,  Uelanoplus  spretus. 

Triodon  (tn'o-don),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier,  1829),  < 
Gr.  rpetf  (jpt-j,  three,  +  bSoic  =  B.  tooth.}  1 .  A 
genus  of  plectognath  fishes,  typical  of  the  fam- 
ily Triodoniidx.—Z.  [I.  c.}  A  member  of  this 
genus. 

Triodontidse  (tri-6-don'ti-d§),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Triodonlt-)  +  -idse.}  A  family  of  gymnodont 
plectognaths,  typified  by  the  genus  Triodon. 
They  have  an  extensive  abdominal  fold  of  skin  like  a  dew- 
lap, and  rhombif  orm  scales ;  the  upper  jaw  is  divided  by 
a  median  suture,  but  the  under  jaw  is  undivided,  the  two 
jaws  thus  giving  the  appearance  of  three  teeth  (whence 
the  name).   Also  Triod<mtes,  TrCodonioidH,  TriodaiUtddea. 

triodontoid  (tri-o-don'toid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Triodontidie. 

n.  n.  A  triodon,  or  any  member  of  the  above 
group. 

!moecla  (tri-e'shia),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  rprif  {rpi-), 
three,  -I-  olmq,  hoiise.]  The  third  order  of  plants 
in  the  class  Polygamia,  in  the  Linnean  system. 
It  comprises  plants  with  unisexual  and  bisexual  flowerson 
three  separate  plants,  or  having  flowers  with  stamens  only 
on  one,  pistils  on  another,  and  bisexual  flowers  on  a  third. 
The  fig-tree  and  fan-palm  (Chamarops)  are  examples. 

trioecious  (tri-e'shus),  a.  [<  Gr.  rpel^  (rpi-),  three, 
-I-  olKog,  house.]  In  bot.,  having  male,  female, 
and  hermaphrodite  flowers,  each  on  different 
plants;  pertaining  to  the  order  Trioeeia. 

trioeciously  (tri-e'shus-U),  adv.  In  a  trioecious 
manner.  ' 

trioicous  (tri-oi'kus),  a.  In  bot.,  same  as  irwe- 
cious. 


Triopidse 

triole  (tre'61),  n.  [Dim.  of  trio;  of.  tiiolet.}  In 
music,  same  as  triplet. 

Is  called  a  triole,  and  means  that  the  three  notes  are  to 
be  played  in  the  time  of  [two). 

S.  Lanier,  Science  of  Eng.  Verse,  p.  106. 

triolein  (tri-6'le-in),  n.  [<  L.  fres  (tri-),  three, 
+  E.  ole(ic)  +  -i»2.]  _A.  glycerol  ester  contain- 
ing three  oleic  acid  radicals,  it  is  at  ordinary 
temperatures  a  clear  oily  liquid,  nearly  colorless,  and  is 
the  chief  constituent  of  all  fatty  oils. 

triolet  (tre'o-let),  n.  [<  F.  triolet,  a  triolet,  OF. 
triolet,  a  triolet,  also  trefoil,  <  It.  trio,  three :  see 
trio.}  1 .  A  poem  in  fixed  form,  borrowed  from 
the  French, and  allied  to  the  rondel  and  rondeau. 
It  consists  of  eight  lines  on  two  rimes,  and  Is  generally 
written  in  short  measures.  The  first  pair  of  lines  are  re- 
peated as  the  seventh  and  eighth,  while  the  first  is  repeated 
as  the  fourth.  Representing  the  repeated  lines  by  capital 
letters  the  rime-scheme  would  thus  be  A,  B,  a.  A,  a,  b, 
A,  B.  In  humorous  examples  a  fresh  sense  Is  often  skil- 
fully given  to  the  fourth  line.  The  first  French  triolet  is 
said  to  have  been  by  Adam  le  Koi  (end  of  thirteenth  cen- 
tury). Triolets  were  written  in  England  as  early  as  1651  by 
Patrick  Carey,  whose  efforts  Sir  Walter  Scott  published 
in  1820. 
2.  In  music,  same  as  triplet. 

trional  (tn'o-nal),  m.  A  synthetic  remedy  used 
as  a  hypnotic.     [Recent.] 

Triones  (tri-6'nez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  L.  triones,  the 
plowing-oxen :  see  Se^tentrion.}  In  astron.,  a 
name  sometimes  given  to  the  seven  principal 
stars' in  the  constellatidn  Ursa  Major,  popularly 
called  Charles's  Wain. 

Trionychidse  (tri-o-nik'i-de),  m.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Tri- 
ouyx  (-onyeh-)  +  -i'dx. }  A  family  of  turtles,  typ- 
ified by  the  genus  Trionyx;  soft-shelled  turtles. 
This  family,  though  not  a  large  one,  is  an  old  type,  repre- 
sented from  the  Cretaceous  period  onward,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent day  by  several  generic  types  of  the  warmer  waters  ol 
both  hemispheres,  being  thus  very  widely  distributed.  The 
body  is  very  flat  and  subcircular  or  disk-like,  and  covered 
with  soft,  tough  integument  instead  of  a  shell;  the  skin  is 
variously  roughened  or  tuberculous  in  different  cases;  the 
feet  are  clubbed,  webbed,  and  formed  for  swimming,  and 
end  in  three  claws;  the  neck  is  long,  and  the  snout  is 
sharp.  These  turtles  are  entirely  aquatic,  and  live  in 
ponds,  where  they  usually  lie  haU  buried  in  the  mud. 
They  are  chiefly  carnivorous,  highly  predaceous  and  fero- 
cious, and  bite  severely.  The  flesh  of  some  species  is 
highly  esteemed.  The  largest  living  soft-shelled  turtle 
is  Chitra  mdica,  sometimes  taken  as  type  of  a  different 
family.  (See  Chitra,  Chitradee.)  Several  American  forms 
occur  in  the  United  States,  as  Trionyx  (or  Aspidonectes) 
ferox,  the  southern  soft-shelled  turtle,  of  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi and  of  other  rivers  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
12  to  18  inches  in  length  of  body ;  Aspidonectes  spinifer, 
with  several  conical  protuberances  ou  the  back  (see  cut 
under  Aspidon£ctes)',  and  Emyda  mutica,  a  smaller  spe- 
cies, up  to  12  inches  in  length  of  carapac^  -inhabiting  the 
middle  and  upper  Mississippi  region  and  some  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river  (see  Smyda).  Also, 
wrongly,  Trionyddee. 

trionychoid  (tri-on'i-koid),  a.  Resembling  or 
related  to  a  turtle  of  the  genus  Trionyx;  be- 
longing to  the  Trionyehoidea. 

Trionychoidea  (tri-on-i-koi'de-a),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Trionyx  (-onych-)  +  -oidea.}  The  Trionychi- 
dse  regarded  as  a  suborder  of  Clielorda,  of  equal 
rank  with  Athecse  (the  Sphargididee)  and  with 
Testudinata,  2,  or  Theeophora  (all  other  chelo- 
nians). 

trionyiU  (tri'o-nim),  n.  [<  Gr.  rpeic  (rpir),  three, 
-t-  6w/ia,  name.]  A  name  consisting  of  three 
terms ;  a  trinomial  name  in  zoology  or  botany ; 
the  name  of  a  subspecies  in  the  trinomial  sys- 
tem of  nomenclature.  See  trinomial,  n.,  and 
trinomialism.    Coues,  The  Auk,  1884,  p.  321. 

trionymal  (tri-on'i-mal),  a.  [<  trionym  +  -al.} 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  trionym ;  trinomial.  J. 
A.  Allen,  The  Auk,  1884,  p.  352. 

Trionyx  (tri'o-niks),  n.  [NL.  (GeofEroy  St. 
Hilaire,  1809),  <  Gr.  rpelg  (rpi-),  three,  +  bmi 
(ovvx-),  a  nail:  see  onyx.}  A  genus  of  soft- 
shelled  turtles,  typical  of  the  Trionyehidee :  in- 
exactly synonymous  with  Aspidonectes.  It  is 
so  called  from  the  three  claws  in  which  the 
webbed  feet  end.    See  Trionyehidee. 

Triopa  (tri'o-pa),  n.  [NL.  (Johnston),  <  Gr. 
rpslg  (rpi-),  three,  +  cmi;,  opening,  hole.]     The 


Clubbed  Dorid  {Triafia  eltruiget'). 


typical  genus  of  Triopidse,  having  a  row  of 
clubbed  processes  along  each  side  of  the  man- 
tle, as  T.  clcmiger. 

Iriopidse  (tri-op'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Triopa  + 
-idse.}  A  family  of  nudibranch  gastropods,  typ- 
ified by  the  genus  Triopa;  the  clubbed  doridfi, 
having  slightly  hooked  teeth  in  very  numerous 


Triopidse 

rows  on  a  broad  radula,  and  tentacles  retractile 
within  plaited  sheaths.     See  out  under  Triopa. 

trior  (tri'or),  n.  [See  trier.']  In  law,  a  person 
appointed  by  the  court  to  examine  whether  a 
challenge  to  a  juror  or  a  panel  of  jurors  is  just. 

triorclUB  (tri-6r'kis),  n.  [NL. ,  <  Gr.  rpelg  {rpi-), 
three,  +  bpxK,  testicle.]  One  who  has  three 
testicles. 

triorthogonal  (tri-6r-thog'o-nal),  a.  [<  L.  tres 
(,tri-),  three,  +  E.  orthogonal.']  Having  three 
lines,  or  systems  of  lines,  crossing  all  at  right 
angles  to  one  another. 

Triosteum  (tri-os'te-um),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus, 
1753),  <  GrT.  rpslc  (rpi-),  three,  +  barkov,  bone.] 
A  genus  of  gamopetalous  plants,  of  the  order 
CaprifoUaeeee  and  tribe  Lonicereee.  it  is  chiir- 
acterized  by  a  tubular  bell-shaped  corolla  gibbous  at  the 
base,  and  a  three-  to  flve-oelled  ovary  with  one  ovule  in 
each  cell.  There  are  about  6  species,  natives  of  Asia  and 
the  eastern  and  central  United  States.  They  are  herbs 
with  a  perennial  root  and  little-branched  stem  with  scaly 
buds.  The  leaves  are  sessile,  entire,  opposite,  and  some- 
what connate  at  the  base.  The  dull-yellow,  purple,  or 
whitish  flowers  are  solitary,  or  clustered  in  the  axils,  or 
rarely  condensed  into  short  terminal  spikes.  The  fruit 
is  a  coriaceous  or  fleshy  beri^,  with  smooth,  bony,  angled 
or  ribbed  seeds.  T.  per/oliatum,  a  rather  coarse  erect 
species  with  purplish  flowers  and  orange-colored  berries, 
occurring  from  Canada  to  Alabama,  is  known  m/everroot, 
also  as  horee^entian.  Tinker' e-weedj  wUd  ipecac^  and  vjild 
coffee;  it  produces  a  long,  thick,  yellowish  or  brownish  root 
with  a  nauseous  taste  and  odor,  locally  used  as  a  cathartic 
and  emetic.  One  other  species,  T.  angust^foKum,  with  yel- 
lowish flowers,  occurs  in  the  United  States ;  one,  T.  hir- 
nitum,  with  irregular  corolla,  in  lifepal  and  China;  and 
two  others  in  China,  one  of  which,  T.  ainuatuTn^  extends 
to  Japan. 

triOTUlate  (tri-o'va-lat),  a.  [<  L.  tres  (tri-), 
three,  +  NL.  ovulum,  ovule,  +  -afei.]  In  bot., 
having  three  ovules ;  three-ovuled. 

trioxia,  triozide  (tri-ok'sid,  -sid  or  -sid),  m.  An 
oxid  containing  three  oxygen  atoms:  as,  sul- 
phur trioxid,  SO3.    Also  tritoxid,  tritoxide. 

tripi  (trip),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  try)ped,  ppr.  trip- 
ping. [Early  mod.  B.  also  tryppe;  <  ME.  trip- 
pen  =  MD.  trippen,  step  lightly,  trip,  cause  to 
stumble,  D.  trippen,  trip,  skip,  =  Sw.  trvppa  = 
Dan.  trippe,  tread  lightly,  trip ;  cf .  freci.  D.  trip- 
pelen  =  LQ-.  trippeln,  >  G.  trippeln,  trip;  prob. 
a  secondary  form  of  the  verb  appearing  as  the 
source  of  irap\  trap^,  trap^,  and  ult.  of  tramp.'] 

1.  intrans.  1.  To  run  or  step  lightly;  skip, 
dance,  or  walk  nimbly  along;  move  with  a 
quick,  light  tread. 

She  has  twa  weel-made  feet, 
And  she  trips  upon  her  taes. 
TAe  Laird  qf  Waristoun  (Child's3allads,  m.  107). 
Come,  and  trip  it,  as  you  go, 
On  the  light  f  antastick  toe. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  1.  34. 

2.  To  make  a  brisk  movement  with  the  feet; 
prance. 

This  hors  anon  bigan  to  trippe  and  daunce 
Whan  that  this  knyght  leyde  hand  upon  his  reyne. 

Chaucer,  Squure's  Tale,  1.  304. 

8.  To  take  a  voyage  or  journey;  make  a  jaunt 

or  eacursion. 

But  yet,  we  hope  you'll  never  grow  so  wise ; 
For,  if  you  should,  we  and  our  Comedies 
ilaattrip  to  Norwich,  or  for  Ireland  go. 

Etherege,  Love  in  a  Tub,  Prol. 

4.  To  stumble ;  strike  the  foot  against  some- 
thing so  as  to  lose  the  step  and  come  near  fall- 
ing; make  a  false  step ;  lose  the  footing. 
My  slipp'ry  footing  fail'd  me ;  and  you  trlpt 
Just  as  I  slipt. 

QimrleB,  Emblems,  ii.  14. 

Hence — 5.  Figuratively,  to  make  a  false  move- 
ment; err;  go  wrong;  be  guilty  of  an  inconsis- 
tency or  an  inaccuracy. 

St.  Jerome,  whose  custom  is  not  to  pardon  ever  easily 
his  adversaries  if  any  where  they  chance  to  trip,  presseth 
him  as  thereby  making  all  sorts  of  men  in  the  world  God's 
enemies.  Hooker,  Eooles.  Polity,  v.  29. 

The  captain,  a  wise  man,  after  many  endeavoui's  to 
catch  me  tripping  in  some  part  of  my  story,  at  last  began 
to  have  a  better  opinion  of  my  veracity. 

Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  iv.  11. 
Jor  Jenny,  my  cousin,  had  come  to  the  place,  and  I  knew 

right  well 
That  Jtnny  had  tript  in  her  time ;  I  knew,  but  I  would  not 

tell.  Tennyson,  The  Grandmother. 

6.  To  rush  by :  said  of  deer. 

A  hundred  head  of  red  deer 
Come  tripping  the  sheriff  full  nigh. 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Butcher  (Child's  Ballads,  Y.  37). 
=Syil.  1.  Sop,  Leap,  etc.    See  siipi. 

n.  trans.  1.  To  perform  with  a  light  or  trip- 
ping step,  as  a  dance. 

Every  maid 
JFlt  for  this  revel  was  arrayed, 
The  hornpipe  neatly  tripping. 

Drayton,  Nymphidia. 

2.  To  cause  to  stumble  or  fall,  make  a  false 
step,  or  lose  the  footing  by  catching  or  en- 
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tangling  the  feet  or  suddenly  checking  their 
free  action :  often  followed  by  up. 

A  stump  doth  trip  him  in  his  pace ; 
Down  comes  poor  Hob  upon  his  face. 

Drayton,  Nymphidia. 
Your  ex;pu8e  must  be  that  ...  a  mop  stood  across  the 
entry,  and  tript  you  up. 

Swift,  Advice  to  Servants  (Footman). 

3.  To  cause  to  stumble  by  placing  an  obstruc- 
tion in  the  way;  hence,  to  give  a  wrong  turn 
to,  or  cause  to  halt  or  stumble,  by  presenting 
a  mental  or  moral  stumbling-block. 

Be  you  contented.wearing  now  the  garland,  .  .  . 
To  trip  the  course  of  law  and  blunt  the  sword 
That  guards  the  peace  and  safety  of  your  person. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  v.  2,  87. 

4.  To  catch  in  a  fault,  offense,  or  error;  de- 
tect in  a  misstep  or  blunder. 

Yea,  what  and  whosoeuer  he  be  that  thinkes  himself  e  a 
very  good  Italian,  and  that  to  trip  others. 

Flario,  It.  Diet.,  Ep.  Ded.,  p.  [5]. 
He  must,  sir,  be 

A  better  statesman  than  yourself,  that  can 
Trip  me  in  anything ;  I  will  not  speak 
Before  these  witnesses. 

Fletcher  {and  another).  Noble  Gentleman,  iii.  4. 

5.  Naut. :  (a)  To  loose,  as  an  anchor  from  the 
bottom  by  means  of  its  cable  or  buoy-rope. 
(6)  To  turn,  as  a  yard,  from  a  horizontal  to  a 
vertical  position. 

The  royal  yards  were  all  tripped  and  lowered  together. 
R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  218. 

6.  Theat.,  to  double  in  the  center:  said  of  a 
drop  so  situated  that  there  is  not  room  enough 
to  hoist  it  out  of  sight. — 7.  In  mech.:  (a)  To 
strike  against,  as  a  moving  part  against  an 
obstruction.  (6)  To  release  suddenly,  as  the 
clutch  of  the  windlass  of  a  pile-driver,  or  the 
valve-closing  mechanism  in  the  trip-gear  of  a 
steam-engine,  etc. 

trip!  (trip),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  tryppe;  < 
ME.  trippe  =  Dan.  trip,  a  short  step;  from  the 
verb.]  1.  A  light,  snort  step;  a  lively  move- 
ment of  the  feet. 

More  fine  in  trip  then  foote  of  running  roe. 
More  pleasant  then  the  field  of  flowring  grasse. 

England's  Helicon  (1614).    (If ares.) 
"Where  gang  ye,  young  John,"  she  says, 

"Sae  early  in  the  day? 
It  gars  me  think  by  your  fast  trip 
Your  journey's  far  away." 

Th£  Fame  Loner  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  90). 

2.  A  journey  or  voyage ;  an  excursion;  a  jaunt; 
specifically,  in  transportation,  the  performance 
of  service  one  way  over  a  route,  the  perform- 
ance of  service  both  ways  being  a  round  trip. 

An  aungell  .  .  .  bad  me  flee 
With  hym  and  the 

On-to  Egipte. 
And  sertis  I  dred  me  sore 
To  make  my  smal  trippe.    York  Plays,  p.  142. 

She,  to  return  our  foreigner's  complaisance. 
At  Cupid's  call,  has  made  a  trip  to  France. 

Fa/rquhar,  Love  and  a  Bottle,  EpiL 

By  thus  advancing  its  base  of  operations  on  the  same 
line,  or  by  changing  from  one  line  to  another,  the  wagons 
were  relieved  of  two  trips. 

Comte  de  Paris,  Civil  War  in  America  (trans.),  I.  218. 

3.  A  sudden  seizure  or  catch,  as  that  by  which 
a  wrestler  throws  his  antagonist. 

Of  good  hope  no  councell  thou  crane 

Til  deeth  thee  caste  with  a  trippe  of  dissaite. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  75. 

Or,  stript  for  wrestling,  smears  his  limbs  with  oil, 
And  watches,  with  a  trip  his  foe  to  foil. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  ii.  776. 

4.  A  stumble  by  the  loss  of  foothold  or  a  strik- 
ing of  the  foot  against  an  object. —  5.  In  mach., 
a  hitting  of  a  moving  part  against  some  obstruc- 
tion to  its  free  movement. —  6.  A  failure;  an 
error;  a  blunder. 

And  mad'st  imperfect  words  with  childish  trips, 
Halt  unpronounoed,  slide  through  my  infant  lips. 

Milton,  Vacation  Exercise,  1.  3. 

How  Cousin?   I'd  have  you  to  know,  before  this  faux 
pas  this  Trip  of  mine,  the  World  cou'd  not  talk  of  me. 
Wycherley,  Plain  Dealer,  v.  1. 

7.  In  the  fisheries,  the  catch,  take,  or  fare  of 
fish  caught  during  a  voyage ;  the  proceeds  of  a 
trip  in  fish. — 8.  Naut,  a  single  board  or  tack 
in  plying  to  windward.  Admiral  Smyth. — 9.  In 
coursing,  an  unsuccessful  effort  of  the  dogs  to 
kill,  i^jic^c. -B»-«t,  VI.  515.— 10.  A  small  arch 
over  a  drain.  BaXliwell — Jonah  trip.  See  Jonah. 
—Round  trip.  See  def.  2.— To  fetch  trip,  to  go  back- 
ward in  order  to  jump  the  farther.  Halliwdl.  [Prov. 
Eng.]— To  hail  for  a  trip.  See  Aoa3.=syn.  2.  Tour, 
Travel,  etc.    See  journey. 

trip2  (trip),  n.  [<  MB.  trip,  trippe :  supposed 
to  be  a  var.  of  troop,  or  from  the  same  ult. 
source.]  1.  A  number  of  animals  (rarely  of 
persons)  together;  a  flock.     [Provincial.] 


tripaschal 

That  men  calleth  a  tri^  of  a  tame  swyn  is  called  of  wylde 

swyn  a  soundre ;  that  is  to  say,  gif  ther  be  passyd  v.  or 

vj.  togedres.  MS.  Bodl.  546.    (Halliwdl.) 

A  trip  of  halibut  which  arrived  on  Friday  [at  Gloucester, 

Massachusetts]  could  not  be  sold. 

Phila.  Times,  July  23, 1883. 
A  trip  of  Widgeon  (according  to  the  quantity). 

W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  638. 

2.  Eace;  family.    HalUwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
trip3  (trip),  n.     [ME.  trippe,  trype;  origin  ob- 
scure.   Ci.  tripe.]     It.  A  piece  (?). 

A  Goddes  kechyl,  or  a  trype  of  chese. 

Or  elles  what  yow  lyst,  we  may  nat  cheese. 

ChoMcer,  Summoner's  Tale,  1.  39. 

2.  New  soft  cheese  made  of  milk.    HalUwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 
trip*t  (trip),  n.     [A  modification  of  thrip,  q.  v.] 
Three  pence  sterling. 

The  same  vingten  is  woorth  our  trip,  or  English  3d.,  or 
woorth  halfe  a  Spanish  royall.    HUls,  Vulgar  Arithmetic. 

tripaleolate  (tri-pa'lf-o-lat),  a.  [<  L.  tres 
(tri-),  three,  +  1^. ' paleola,  dim.  of  palea, 
straw :  see  palea.]  In  tot.,  provided  with  three 
pales  or  palese,  as  the  flower  of  a  bamboo. 

tripang,  n.    See  trepanq.  _ 

tripapUlated  (tri-pap'i-la-ted),  a.  [<  L.  tres 
{tri-),  three,  +  papilla,  a  nipple,  teat:  see  pa- 
pilla.] Having  three  papillse,  as  the  head  of 
an  ascaris.    H.  Allen. 

tripart  (tii'part),  a.  Triparted;  tripartite.  The 
Engineer,  LXVIII.  500. 

triparted  (tri'par-ted),  a.  [<  L.  tres  (tri-'),  three, 
-I-  pars  (part-),  part,  -I-  -ed2.  Cf.  tripartite.]  Di- 
vided into  three  parts,  in  heral- 
dry it  is  used  of  the  field,  in  which  case 
it  is  equivalent  to  tierce,  or  is  applied 
to  a  cross  (see  the  phrase).  Also  tripar- 
tite.—GroBB  triparted,  a  cross  of 
which  each  bar  or  arm  is  composed  of 
three  naircw  ribbons,  not  interlaced  or 
lying  one  over  the  others,  but  in  the 
sameplane.— Saltier  triparted.  See 
saUieri. 

tripartible  (tn-par'ti-bl),  a.    [< 


Cross  triparted. 


lAx^ofxuiMAc  \vLi-^oiL  ux-wxy,  «-•  l"^  L.  tres  (tTi-), 
three,  +  parUbilis,  divisible :  see  parWble,  and 
cf.  tripartite.]  In  hot.,  exhibiting  a  tendency 
to  split  into  three  parts  or  divisions, 
tripartient  (tri-par'shient),  a.  [<  L.  tres  (tri-), 
ttoee,  +  partien(t-)s,  ppr.  otparUn,  divide:  see 
part,  v.]  Dividing  into  three  partsr:  said  of  a 
number  that  divides  another  into  three  equal 
parts. 

tripartite  (trip'ar-tit  or  tri-par'fit),  a.  .  [<  late 
MB.  trypartyte/K  OP.  (and  P.)  triparUie  =  Pr. 
tripartit=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  tripartito,  <  L.  triparUtus, 
tripertitus,  divided  into  three  parts,  <  fres  {tri-), 
three,  +  parUtUs,  jip.  of  partiri,  part,  divide: 
sesparUte.]  1.  Dividediuto  three  parts ;  three- 
parted. 

She  blazed  abroade  perdy  a  people  small. 
Late  landed  heere,  and  founde  this  pleasaunt  He, 
And  how  that  now  it  was  diuided  all. 
Made  tripartite,  and  might  within  a  while 
Bee  won  by  force,  by  treason,  fraud,  or  guile. 

Mir.  far  Mags.,  I.  43. 
Wisdom  is  trimirtiM :  saying,  doing,  avoiding. 

LandAir,  Imag.  Conv.,  Diogenes  and  Plato. 

The  tripartite  division  of  government  into  legislative, 

executive,  and  judicial.       Bawsroft,  Hist.  Const.,  n.  327. 

2.  Having  three  corresponding  parts  or  copies.  ■ 
This  Indentur  triparti^  made  the  twenty  dey  of  Aprile, 

the  yere  of  our  lorde  godd  a  thowsaunde  fyve  hundreth 
and  fourteyn.  English  Gilds  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  143. 

Our  indentures  tripartite  are  drawn. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  1.  80. 

3.  Made  or  concluded  between  three  parties : 
as,  a  tripartite  treaty. 

The  College,  myself,  and  Mr.  Lintot,  the  bookseller,  en- 
ter into  a  tripartite  agreement  upon  these  terms. 

W.  Brome,  Letters  of  Eminent  Men,  II.  96. 

4.  In  her.,  same  as  triparted. —  5.  In  entom., 
divided  from  the  apex  to  the  base  by  two  slits, 
forming  three  nearly  equal  parts. — 6.  In  hot., 
divided  into  three  segments  nearly  but  not 
quite  down  to  the  base:  as,  a 
tripartite  leaf.  Also  triparted. 
— 7.  In  math.,  homogeneous  in 
three  sets  of  variables. 

tripartitely  (trip'|r-tit-li  or 
tri-par'tit-U),  adv.  In  a  tripar- 
tite manner;  by  a  division  into 
three  parts. 

tripartitiOn   (tri-par-  or  trip-ar-        Tripartite  Leaf  of 

tish'on),«.  [,<tnparUte  +  -ioh.]  j'*;^^^'-"'  "* 
1.  A  division  into  three  parts. 
—  2.  A  division  by  three,  or  the  taking  of  a 
third  part  of  any  number  or  quantity. 
tripaschal  (tri-pas'kal),  a.  [<  L.  tres  {tri-), 
three, -fLL.jjascfta,passover:  seepasch.]  In- 
cluding three  passovers.  See  the  quotation 
under  bipaschal. 


trip-book 

trip-book  (trip'buk),  n.  A  book  in  which  the 
account  of  a  voyage  of  a  fishing-vessel  is  made 
up,  showing  the  aaares  belonging  respectively 
to  the  vessel  and  the  crew.  [Massachusetts.] 
trip-cord  (trip'kdrd),  n.  In  agri.,  a  cord  which 
when  pulled  trips  the  lever  or  detent  of  a  hay- 
carrier,  or  apparatus  for  unloading  hay  from 
wagons  and  transferring  it  to  mows  in  bams. 
tripe  (trip),  n.  [<  ME.  tripe,  trype  =  MD.  trijp, 
tripe,  <  OF.  tripe,  P.  tripe  =  Sp.  Pg.  tripa  =  It. 
trippa,  entrails,  belly,  tripe;  cf.  Ir.  triopas,  pi., 
tripes,  entrails,  W.  tripa,  entrails;  Bret,  stri- 
pen,  tripe,  pi.  stripennou,  stripou,  entrails.]  1. 
The  en&ails,  bowels,  intestines,  or  guts ;  hence, 
the  belly :  chiefly  used  in  the  plural.  [Now  only 
in  low  use.] 

Of  Inde  the  gredy  grypes 
Myght  tere  out  aU  thy  trypesi 

Skelton,  Phyllyp  Sparowe,  1.  808. 
No  flight  of  fatall  Birds, 
Nor  trembling  tripes  of  sacrificed  Beards. 
Sylveeter,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas^s  Weeks,  iL,  The  Handy-Crafts. 

The  Turk,  when  he  hath  Iiis  Tripe  full  of  Pelaw,  or  of 
Mutton  and  Rice,  will  go  .  .  ,  either  to  the  next  Well  or 
Elver  to  drink  Water.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  64. 

2.  The  greater  part  of  the  stomach  of  a  rumi- 
nant, as  the  ox,  dressed  and  used  for  food. 
Tripe  includes  the  whole  of  the  cardiac  division  of  the 
stomach  —  that  is,  of  the  two  compartments  known  as 
the  rumen,  or  paunch,  and  the  reticulum.  The  former 
(called  plain  tnpe)  is  the  most  extensive ;  the  latter  is  the 
best,  being  that  c^led  honeycomb  tripe.  See  cut  under 
RuTiiiTiai^ia. 

How  say  you  to  a  fat  tripe  finely  broil'd? 

SluOl.,  T.  of  the  a,  iv.  3.  20. 

tripedal  (trip'e-dal  or  tri'ped-al),  a.  [<  L.  tripe- 
dalis,  <  tres  (<rj-),"thre6,  -t-  pe's(ped-),  foot:  see 
pedal.^    Three-footed:  as,  a  tripedal  stand. 

tripe-de-rocbe  (trep'de-rosh'),  n.  [P.:  tripe, 
tripe ;  de,  of;  roche, rook.]  Avegetable  substance 
sometimes  eaten  by  hunters  and  arctic  explorers 
when  no  better  food  is  to  be  found,  it  is  fur- 
nished by  various  lichens  of  the  genera  Gyro^hora  and  Urn- 
biticaria.  Tripe-de-roche  is  slightly  nutritive,  but  bitter 
and  purgative.    See  Pyxlnei. 

tripel  (trip'el),  n.    Same  as  tripoli. 

tripeman  (trip'man),  n.;  pi.  tripemen  (-men). 
A  man  who  prepares  tripe  and  hawks  it  about. 
[London,  Eng.] 

These  partions  [of  the  bullock],  with  the  legs  (called 
"feet"  in  the  trade),  form  what  is  styled  the  tripe-man's 
portion,  and  are  disposed  of  to  him  by  the  butcher  for 
5«.  6(2.    MayheWy  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  IL  9. 

tripennate  (tri-pen'at),  a.  [<  L.  tres  (<n-), 
three,  -I-  pennatm,  winged:  see  pennate.^  li. 
bot,  tripinnate. 

tripersonal  (tri-per'son-al),  o.  [<  L.  tres  {tri-), 
three,  +  persona,  person :  see  personal.']  Con- 
sisting of  three  persons. 

One  Tri-personaU  Godhead. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

tripersonalist  (tri-p6r'son-al-ist),  n.  [<  triper- 
sonal +  -is<?]  A  believer  in  the  Trinity;  a 
Trinitaidan. 

tripersonality  (tri-p6r-sg-nal'i-ti),  n.  [<  tri- 
personal +  -j<y.]  The  state  of  existing  in  three 
persons  in  one  Godhead;  trinity. 

As  for  terms  of  Trinity,  Triunity,  Co-essentiallty,  Tri- 
persoruUity,  and  the  like,  they  [the  Arian  and  the  Socini- 
an]  reject  them  as  Scholastic  Notions,  not  to  be  found  in 
Scripture.  MiUon,  True  Religion. 

tfipery  (tri'p6r-i),  n.;  pi.  triperies  (-iz).  [= 
P.  triperie  (=  Sp.  triperia),  \  tripe,  tripe:  see 
tripe  and  -ery.']  A  place  where  tripe  is  pre- 
pared or  sold.     Quarterly  Bev. 

tripes  (tri'pez),  n.;  pi.  tr^edes  (-pe-dez).  [NL., 
<  L.  tripes,  having  three  feet,  <  tres  {tri-),  three, 
+  pes,  toot.  Gt.  trivet.]  In  teratoZ.,  a  monster 
having  three  feet. 

tripe-stone  (trip'ston),  n.  A  variety  of  anhy- 
dnte  occurring  in  contorted  plates,  so  named 
from  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  convo- 
lutions of  the  intestines.  It  has  been  found  in 
Poland. 

tripetaloid  (tri-pet'a-loid),  a.  [<  Gr.  rp«f  {rpt-), 
three,  +  fffra/W,  leaf  (petal)^  +  eWof,  form.] 
In  hot.,  appearing  as  if  furnished  with  three 
petals :  as,  a  tripetaloid  perianth. 

tripetalous  (tri-pet'a-lus),  a.  [<  Gr.  rpeif  (jpir), 
three,  +  nkraTuov,  lea?  (petal),  +  -ous.]  In  hot., 
three-petaled ;  having  three  petals  or  flower- 
leaves. 

tripe-visaged  (trip'viz"ajd),  a.  Having  a  face 
resembling  tripe,  either  in  paleness  or  sallow- 
ness,  or  in  being  flabby,  baggy,  and  expression- 
less.    [Bare  and  humorous.] 

Thou  damned  tripe-visaged  rascal  I 

,S»ai.,2Hen.IV.,T.4.9. 

trip-gear  (trip'ger),  n.  In  a  steam-engine,  any 
combination  of  devices  by  which,  when  the 
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piston  has  reached  a  definite  point  in  the 
stroke,  or  when,  as  in  automatically  variable 
cut-ofEs,  it  has  reached  a  point  dependent  upon 
the  work  demanded  of  the  engine,  a  sudden  re- 
lease of  the  valve-opening  mechanism  from  the 
induction-valve  is  effected,  leaving  the  latter 
under  control  of  mechanism  which  rapidly  ef- 
fects closure.  The  gear  is,  in  this  operation,  said  to 
trip  the  valve-closing  mechanism,  and  the  operation  is 
caUed  tripping.  An  example  of  such  valve-gear  is  illus- 
trated in  a  cut  under  isteam,-engine.  Also  called  trip  cut-off. 

trip-taammer  (trip'ham'er),  n.  A  tUting-ham- 
mer  or  machine-hammer  operated  by  a  cam  or 
other  device,  which  trips  the  lever  and  allows 
the  hammer  to  faU.  It  is  essentially  the  same 
as  the  tilt-hammer  (where  see  cut). 

tripbane  (tri'fan),  n.  [<  Gr.  rpupav^g,  appear- 
ing threefold,  <  rpelg  (t/m-),  three,  +  -^avijq,  < 
(^mvsiv,  show.]  Haiiy's  name  for  spodumene, 
still  often  used,  especially  by  Preneh  mineralo- 
gists. 

tripbarmacum  (tri-far'ma-kum),  n.  [Nil.,  < 
Gr.  Tpelq  {rpt-),  three,  -I-  ifap/^aicov,  a  drug.]  A 
medicine  having  three  ingredients. 

Tripbasia  (tri-f a'si-a),  re.  [NL.  (Loureiro,  1790), 
^  Gt.  Tpupaaiog,  thxoeiold:  see  trifarious.]  A  ge- 
nus of  polypetalous  plants,  of  the  oideT  Butacese 
and  tribe  Aurantiex.  it  is  characterized  by  flowers 
with  three  calyx-lobes,  three  petals,  six  stamens,  and  a 
three-celled  ovary  with  a  solitary  ovule  in  each  cell.  The 
only  species,  T.  Aurantiola,  the  lime-berry,  is  said  to  be  a 
native  of  China,  and  is  widely  cultivated  throughout  the 
tropics.  It  is  a  thorny  shrub  bearing  alternate  leaves  with 
ovate-obtuse  and  usually  crenate  leaflets.  The  fragrant 
white  flowers  are  solitary  in  the  axils,  and  are  followed  by 
small  reddish  berries  with  a  sweet  pleasant  taste,  resem- 
bling gooseberries  in  size  and  shape,  and  sometimes  im- 
ported from  the  West  Indies  as  a  preserve.  The  shrub  is 
known  in  the  West  Indies  as  liTne-^myrtle,  and  sometimes 
incorrectly  as  fter^amot;  it  is  used  in  EeyWest  for  hedges, 
and  is  often  confounded  with  the  trifoliate  species  or 
variety  of  Citrus  in  use  aa  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  the 
orange. 

tripbony  (trif' 6-ni),  n.  [<  M(Jr.  *Tpuj)(Jvla,  < 
Tpttpmiog,  three-voiced,  <  Gr.  Tpeig  (rpi-),  three, 
-1-  Ijiorv^,  voice.]  In  early  medieval  mttsie,  diaph- 
ony  for  three  voices. 

tripbtbong  (tri£.'th6ng  or  trip'thdng),  re.  [= 
P.  tripJtfhongue  =  Sp.  triptongo  =  Pg.  triptongo, 
tritongo  =  It.  trittongo,  <  NL.  triphthohgus,  < 
MGr.  Tpupdoyyoc,  with  triple  sound  or  vowel,  < 
Gr.  rpetc  (rpi-),  three,  -1-  ^oyyii,  (pBAyyoC,  voice, 
sound.]  A  combination  of  three  vowels  in  a 
single  syllable  forming  a  simple  or  compoimd 
sound;  a  group  of  three  vowel  characters  rep- 
resenting combinedly  a  single  or  mouosyUabie 
sound,  as  eau  in  ieau,  ieu  in  adieu,  eye,  etc. ;  a 
vowel  trigraph. 

tripbtbongal(trif-th6ng'galortrip-th6ng'gal), 
a.  [<  triphthong  +  -al.]  Pertaining  to  a  triph- 
thong; consisting  of  a  triphthong. 

tripbyline  (trif' i-lin),  re.  [<  Gr.  rpslg  (jpi-), 
three,  -1-  ^%^,  tribe,  community  (see  phyle),  + 
-ine^.]  A  mineral  consisting  of  the  phosphates 
of  the  three  metals  iron,  manganese,  and  lithi- 
um. It  occurs  usually  in  cleavable  masses  of  a  bluish-  or 
greenish-gray  color.  Lithiophilite  is  a  variety  of  salmon- 
yellow  or  clove- brown  color,  containing  chiefly  manganese 
and  lithium  with  very  little  iron. 

tripbyUte  (trif'i-M),  n.  [<  Gr.  rpetg  (rpi-), 
three,  +  ^A^,  tribe,  +  4te^.]  Same  as  triphy- 
line. 

tripbyllous  (tri-fil'us),  a.  [<  Gr.  rpidvUeg, 
three-leaved,  <  rpeig  {rpi-),  tm-ee,  -I-  jAXhiv,  a 
leaf.]  In  6o*.,  three-leaved;  having  three  leaves. 

Tripbysite  (trif'i-sit),  re.  [<  Gr.  rpelc;  (rpc-), 
three,  +  (jAaig,  nature,  -1-  -ite^.]  One  of  a  party 
in  Spain  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury which  held  that  there  are  three  natures 
in  Christ — the  human,  the  divine,  and  a  third 
nature  resulting  from  the  union  of  the  two. 

Tripier's  operation.    See  operation. 

tripinnate  (tri-pin'at),  a.  [<  L.  tres  (<n-),  three, 
+  pinnatus,  winged:  see  pinnate.]  In  hot., 
threefold  pinnate :  noting  a  leaf  in  which  there 
are  three  series  of  pinnsB  or  leaflets,  as  when 
the  leaflets  of  a  bipinnate  leaf  are  themselves 
pinnate. 

tripinnately  (tri-pin'at-li),  adv.  In  a  tripin- 
nate manner. 

tripinnatifld  (tri-pi-nat'i-fid),  a.  [<  tri-  +pin- 
natifid.]  In  hot.,  pinnatifid  with  the  segments 
twice  divided  in  a  pinnatifid  manner. 

tripinnatisect  (tri-pi-nat'i-sekt),  a.  [<  tri-  + 
pinnatisect.]  In  bot.,  parted  to  the  base  in  a 
tripinnate  manner,  as  a  leaf. 

tripitaka  (tri-pit'a-ka),  n.  [Skt.,  'three  bas- 
kets,' <  tri,  three,  -f  pitaica,  basket.]  The  com- 
plete collection  of  the  northern  Buddhist  scrip- 
tures, in  the  three  divisions  of  Sutra,  Vinaya, 
and  Abhidharma. 


Triple  Window,  Medieval  Geomet- 
ric s^le  of  middle  of  13th  century.— 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  England. 
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triplasiant  (tri-pla'gi-an),  a.  [<  Gr.  TptTrHatog, 
three  times  as  many,'  <  rpeic  (rpi-),  three,  -I- 
-ffAamof  as  in  SmMaioc,  twofold.]  Threefold; 
triple;  treble. 

triplasic  (tn-plas'ik),  a.  [<  LL.  triplasius,  <  Gr. 
rptirXdaiog:  see  triplasian.]  Triple;  threefold; 
specifically,  in  ane.  pros.,  constituting  the  pro- 
portion of  three  to  one :  as,  the  triplasic  ratio 
(of  times  or  semeia  in  thesis  and  arsis) ;  char- 
acterized by  such  a  proportion  of  thesis  and 
arsis:  as,  a  triplasic  foot.  The  only  clear  instance 
of  a  triplasic  foot  seems  to  be  an  amphibrach  standing 
at  the  beginning  of  a  colon  or  verse  of  Ionics  a  majore. 

Beside  these  three 
ratios  of  arsis  and  the- 
sis, .  .  .  Aristoxenus 
mentions  two  others: 
the  triplasic,  in  which 
the  two  parts  of  the 
foot  are  as  3  to  1  .  .  . 
J.  Hadley,  Essays,  p.  98. 

triple   (trip'l),  a. 

and  re.     [<  P.  triple 

=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  triplo, 

<  L.  triplus  (=  Gr. 

Tpnri,6og,  TpiirTucwQ), 

triple,  threefold,  < 

tres    (tri-),    three, 

-I-  -plus,  akin  to  E. 

-fold.     Cf.    treble, 

&om     the     same 

source,   and  thrib- 

ble,  a  mixture  of 
■trijple,   treble,  with 

three.]       I.  a.  1. 

Consisting  of 

three;    threefold; 

characterized  by  a 

subdivision      into 

three  parts  or  into 

threes:  as,  a  triple 

knot;  a  triple  win- 
dow. 

By  thy  triple  shape,  as  thou  art  seen 
In  heaven,  earth,  hell,  and  everywhere  a  queen. 
Grant  this  my  first  desire. 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc,  iiL  232. 

3.  Three  times  repeated ;  treble. 

The  glorious  Salust,  morall,  true-divine,  .  .  . 
Hakes  Heav'n  his  subject,  and  the  Earth  his  stage. 
The  Arts  his  Actors,  and  the  Triple-Time. 

Q.  Oay-Wood,  Sonnet  to  J.  Sylvester. 

The  pineapples,  in  (ripZe  row. 

Covjper,  Pineapple  and  Bee. 

3t.  Being  one  of  three ;  third. 

Many  receipts  he  gave  me ;  chiefly  one  .  .  . 
He  bade  me  store  up,  as  a  triple  eye. 
Safer  than  mine  own  two,  more  dear. 

Shak.,  All's  Well,  iL  1.  HI. 

Triple  Alliance,  (o)  A  league  between  England,  Swe- 
den, and  the  Netherlands,  formed  in  1668,  and  designed  to 
check  French  aggressions,  (p)  A  league  between  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Netherlands,  formed  in  1717,  and 
directed  chiefly  against  Spain.  After  the  accession  to  it  of 
Austria  in  1718  it  was  known  as  the  Q^adrvple  AUiaTice. 
(c)  An  alliance  between  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and 
Italy,  formed  about  1882,  and  designed  to  check  Russia 
and  also  France.  It  is  chiefly  the  creation  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck, and  by  its  provisions  the  tliree  powers  are  bound 
to  support  one  another  in  certain  contingencies.  Its  influ- 
ence has  succeeded  to  that  of  the  League  of  the  Three  Em- 
perors (the  German,  Austiian,  and  Russian),  which  was 
also  largelythe  creation  of  Bismarck. — Triple-coil  nest- 
spring,  a  form  of  spiral  spring  consisting  of  three  coils  flt- 
ted  one  within  another. — Triple  congruency.  See  con- 
yruejKJj/.— Triple  counterpoint.  See  caunterpoinb^,  8  (c). 
—Triple  crown,  in  A«r. :  (a)  Same  as  tiara,  6.  (ft)  A  bear- 
ing representing  three  royal  or  imperial  crowns  set  one 
upon  another  in  pale.  Such  a  bearing,  having  also  clouds  at 
the  base,  forms  part  of  the  arms  of  the  London  Drapers' 
Company.— Triple-cylinder  steam-engine,  an  engine 
having  tliree  cylinders  connected  at  different  angles  with 
the  same  shaft,  used  to  avoid  a  dead-center.  Another  form 
takes  the  steam  from  two  cylinders,  and  exhausts  alter- 
natel^r  into  a  large  one. — Triple  equality.  See  dmibU 
equality,  under  equality  —Triple  ezpansion-englne. 
See  esgmnsion-enffine  and  steamrengine. — Triple  fUgue,  a 
fugue  with  three  subjects.  See  fugue. — Triple  octave,  in 
music,  the  interval  of  three  octaves,  or  a  tone  at  such  an  in- 
terval from  a  given  tone. — Triple  phosphate,  phosphate 
of  ammonium  and  magnesium,  found  in  the  urine  in  the 
shape  of  prismatic  crystals. — Triple  pile.  See  pUe2.— 
Triple  plume,  in  Tier.,  three  feathers  combined  in  a  plume 
or  set  side  by  side,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ostrich-feather 
badge  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  has  varied  in  design  at 
different  times.— Triple  point,  line,  plane,  a  point,  line, 
or  plane  formed  by  the  coincidence  of  three,  and  counting 
as  three. — ^Mple  progression,  in  music,  an  old  name 
for  a  series  of  perfect  fifths. — Triple  ratio.  See  ratio. — 
Triple  rhytmn.  See  rhythm,  2  (6).— Triple  salts,  the 
name  formerly  given  to  chemical  compounds  consisting  of 
one  acid  and  two  different  bases,  or  of  two  acids  and  one 
base :  but  such  salts  are  now  more  properly  designated 
double  salts,  most  of  them  consisting  of  the  same  acid  and 
two  different  bases,  as  Rochelle  salts,  which  are  composed 
of  soda,  potassa,  and  tartaric  acid.— Triple  screw.  See 
screwl.— Triple  suspension.  See  nmiennon.— Triple 
telephone,  a  form  of  telephone  in  which  the  mouthpiece 
is  so  placed  relatively  to  two  ear-receivers  that  the  me»- 
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sage  may  be  transmitted  and  received  without  moving 

the  position  of  the  head.—  Triple  time,  in  mugui.    See 

rhythm,  2.— Triple  tree,  the  gallows:  in  allusion  to  the 

two  posts  and  cross-beam  of  which  It  is  often  composed. 

This  is  a  rascal  desei-ves  to  ride  up  Holborn, 

And  talf  e  a  pilgrimage  to  the  triple  tree, 

To  dance  In  hemp  Derrick's  coranto. 

Bandolph,  Hey  for  Honesty,  Iv.  1. 
Triple  vase.    See  sage.— Triple  X.    Same  as  XXX. 
H.  «.  If.  In  music,  same  as  treble. 
Agalne  he  heard  that  wondrous  harmonie ; .  .  . 
The  humane  voices  sung  a  triple  hie, 
To  which  respond  the  birds,  the  streames,  the  winde. 
Fair/ax,  tr.  of  Tasso's  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  xviii.  24. 

ViRiohardson.) 
Z.pl.  In  change-ringing,  changes  rung  on  seven 
beUs. 
triple  (trip'I),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  tripled,  ppr. 
tripling.  [<  P.  tripler  (=  Pr.  triplar),  make 
threefold,  ?  triple,  threefold,  triple:  see  triple, 
a.]  I,  trans.  I.  To  make  threefold  or  thrice 
as  much  or  as  many;  treble. 

Enriched  with  annotations  tripling  their  value. 

Lamb,  Two  Kaces  of  Men. 

2.  To  be  thrice  as  great  or  as  many  as. 

Their  losse  .  .  .  did  triple  ours,  as  well  in  quality,  as  in 
quantity.  UiMuyt's  Voyages. 

8.  To  alter  from  single  or  double  to  triple  ac- 
tion, as  a  single  or  double  expansion-engine 
into  a  triple  expansion-engine ;  fit  up  with  triple 
«xpan'sion-engines,  as  a  vessel  which  has  pre- 
viously used  a  single  or  double  expansion-en- 
gine. 
II.  intrans.  To  increase  threefold. 

Their  appropriations  for  this  purpose  have  about  tripled 
in  twenty  years.  New  York  Evening  Poet,  Dec,  1890. 

triple-awned  (trip'l-4nd),  a.    In  hot.,  having 

three  awns Triple-awned  grass.   Same  as  three- 

owned  grass  (which  see,  under  three-awned). 

triple-crowned  (trip'l-kround),  a.  Having 
three  crowns;  wearing  a  triple  crown,  as  the 
Pope. 

triple-grass  (trip'l-gras),  n.  Some  species  of 
J^ifolium  or  clover;  shamrock.  Moore,  Irish 
Melodies.     {Britten  and  Bolland.) 

triple-headed  (trip'l-hed"ed),  a.  Having  three 
heads:  as,  the. triple-headed  dog  Cerberus. 

triple-nerved  (trip'l-n6rvd),  a.  In  bot.,  noting 
a  leaf  in  which  two  prominent  nerves  emerge 
from  the  middle  one  a  little  above  its  base. 

triple-ribbed  (trip'1-ribd),  a.  Same  as  triple- 
nerved. 

triplet  (trip'let),  ».  [<  triple +  -et.']  1.  A  col- 
lection or  combination  of  three  of  a  kind,  or 
three  united. 

At  Tranl  each  of  the  seven  arches  of  the  nave  has  a 
triplet  of  round  arches  over  it,  and  a  single  clerestory  win- 
dow above  that.  K  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  306. 

2.  In  poetry,  three  verses  or  lines  riming  to- 
gether. 

He  laugh'd  as  is  his  wont,  and  answer'd  me 
In  riddling  triplets  of  old  time. 

Tennyson,  Coming  of  Arthur. 

3.  Ir;  music,  a  group  of  three  tones  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  time  of  two  or  four.  Such  groups 
are  marked '5^.  Compare  sextuplet,  decimole, 
etc. —  4.  A  combination  of  three  plano-convex 
lenses  in  a  compound  microscope,  which  serves 
to  render  the  object  clear  and  distinct,  and  free 
from  distortion — an  improvement  upon  the 
doublet  (see  doublet,  2  (6) );  also,  a  hand-micro- 
scope consisting  of  three  double-convex  len- 
ses.—  5.  Inmath.,  a  system  of  three  families  of 
surfaces  such  that  one  of  each  family  passes 
through  each  point  of  space. —  6.  One  of  three 
children  born  at  one  birth.     [CoUoq.] 

We  have  in  mind  at  this  moment  a  case  of  three  females, 
triplets,  all  of  whom  lived  past  middle  age. 

Flint,  Physiology,  p.  941. 

7.  pi.  Three  links  of  chain,  generally  used  to 
connect  the  cable  with  the  anchor-ring. —  8.  A 

bicycle  for  three  riders Orthogonal  triplet,  a 

system  of  three  families  of  surfaces  cuttmg  one  another  at 
right  angles.— Triplet  monster,  in  teratol.,  a  monster 
having  parts  tripled.— Welngarten  triplet,  an  orthog- 
onal triplet  of  wliiuh  one  family  consists  of  surfaces  all 
having  the  same  constant  curvature  throughout. 

tripletail  (trip'1-tal),  n.  A  fish,  Lobotes  sv/ri- 
namensis,  whose  dorsal  and  anal  fins  end  be- 
hind in  a  figure  like  that  of  the  caudal  fin,  giv- 
ing an  appearance  of  three  tails.  Also  called 
flasher  swAblack  perch.    See  cut  under  Lobotes. 

triplet-lily  (trip'let-lil"i),  re.  Same  as  star- 
flower  (&). 

triple-turnedt  (trip'l-tfernd),  a.  Three  times 
faithless. 

This  foul  Egyptian  hath  betrayed  me. 
.  .  .  Triple-turned  whore  1  'tis  thou 
Hast  sold  me  to  this  novice.  . 

5AaJ:.,  A.  andC,  Iv.  12. 13. 
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triplex  (tri'pleks),  n.  [<  L.  triplex,  threefold, 
<  tres  (in-),  three,  +  plicare,  fold :  see  ply.  Cf . 
duplex.^    Triple  time  in  music. 

The  triplex,  sir,  is  a  good  tripping  measure. 

Shale,  T.  N.,  V.  1.  41. 


tripod 

three  blastodennic  membranes  or  germ-layers, 
consisting  of  epiblast,  mesoblast,  and  hypo- 
blast; of  orpertainingto the 2Vipto&iasWca.-  dis- 
tinguished from  diploblastie  as  ccelomatous  from 
ocelenterate.    Most  animals  are  triploblastie. 


triplicate  (trip'li-kat),  a.  and  re.     [<  L.  tripli-  Triploblastica(trip-16-blas^ti-ka),re.j>Z.    [NL, 
cafes,  pp.  of  inpKcore,  make  threefold,  treble,  ^...-v.i.t-.j.-.  t        _!_i.T.i_-i..       ;__i- 

<  *Hptea;,  threefold:  see  triplex."]    I.  a.  Triple; 
threefold ;  consisting  of  or  related  to  a  triad,  or 
three  corresponding  parts;  composed  of  three 
similars:  as,  a  triplicate  certificate. 
I  did  meet  with  Thadeus,  this  courier,  which  brought 


see  triploblastie.']  I'riploblastio  animals,  or 
those  whose  body  consists  of  at  least  three 
blastoderms,  the  endoderm,  mesoderm,  and  ec- 
toderm: an  alternative  name  of  the  Calomata, 
as  DiploblasUca  is  of  the  Ccelentera.  it  includes 
all  those  metazoic  animals  which  have  a  true  coelom  or 
body-cavity  separate  from  the  intestinal  cavity. 


certain  expeditions  tri^Heat;  the  one  unio  the  prothono-  +"i'"i;S^  ?■  =?S^  ?„T^VA  V    r^^^  ni^  4- 

X ,  i-     „       ..  -f      .'_  , ae  Cassali,  and  the  triplOldlte (trip  loi-dit), re.  [< <«p«(4fe)  + -o»ci  + 


tar  Gambora,  the  other  unto  Gregory 
third  unto  me.  Bp.  Burnet,  Records,  1. 11.  4. 

In  several  cases  [of  attempted  quantitative  spectrum 
analysis],  duplicate  and  even  triplieaM  readings  were 
made  with  the  same  specimens. 

J.  N.  Lockyer,  Spect.  Anal.,  p.  225. 
Triplicate  ratio,  in  math.,  the  ratio  which  the  cubes  of 
two  quantities  bear  to  each  other,  as  compared  with  the 


-»te2.]  A  phosphate  of  iron  and  manganese  oc- 
curring in  monoclinie  prismatic  crystals,  also 
in  columnar  to  fibrous  masses  of  a  reddish- 
brown  color.  It  closely  resembles  triplite,  but 
differs  from  it  in  having  the  fluorin  replaced 
by  hydroxyl. 


ratio  of  the  quantities  themselves!  Thus,  the  ratio  of  aS  Triplopidse  (trip-lop'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Tri- 
te 63  la  triplicate  of  the  ratio  of  a  to  6.  Similar  solids  are  plopvs  +  -idx.]  A  family  of  extinct  Eocene 
to  each  other  in  the  triplicate  ratio  of  their  homologous    penssodacfyls   of  the  tapiroid  series,  estab- 

"1l  r&r of Ih^eTthings  corresponding  in  ,^^^  ^^^^^^^  %IT<&^^U 


One  of  three  things  corresponding  in  nii1X™,=  ;t.1^'ir^,,X 

snfiPt  t.n  nrifi  a.T,nt.l,«r.  TriplopUS  (trip  lo-pus). 


every  respect  to  one  another, 

A  triplicate  of  said  certificate  or  return  shall  he  issued 
to  the  railroad  company  delivering  said  property. 

New  York  Produce  Exchange  Report,  1888-9,  p.  211. 

triplicate  (trip'li-kat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  trip- 
licated, ppr.  triplicating.  [<  triplicate,  a.]  To 
treble ;  repeat  a  second  time ;  make  threefold 


threefold,  -t-  jroif  =  E.  foot.]  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  the  family  Triplopidse,  related  to  Ey- 
rachyus,  but  lacking  the  fifth  digit  of  the  manus. 
triplopy  (trip'16-pi),  re.  [<  Gr.  rpOTAdof,  three- 
fold, +  c)^,  eye.]  An  affection  of  the  eyes  which 
causes  objects  to  be  seen  triple. 

produce  a  third  corresponding  to  a  firTt^-ani  \^j?JZS:ir^s:;  S' *-^'^.f  "int^^^^ 
They  had  duplicated,  tHplicated,  and  quadrupled  many     valmusic:  (a)  The  third  part  in  polyphonic  oom- 
of  the  cables  upon  their  systems.  position,  counting  upward  from  the  tenor  as  one ; 

Elect.  Rev.  (Eng.),  XXVIII.  87.    treble.    (&)  A  composition  for  three  voices. 

triplicate-ternate  (trip'li-kat-t6r'nat),  a.    In  triply  (trip'li),  adv.    In  a  triple  or  threefold 
bot.,  thrice  ternate :  same  as'  triternate.  manner.— Triplsr  ribbed,  in  6o«.,  triple-ribbed. 

triplication  (trip-li-ka'shon),  re.     [=  F.  «r«i>2j- trip-madam  (trip 'mad "am),  n.     [<  F.  tripe- 
cation  =  Sp.  triplicacion  =  Pg.  tripUcacao  =  It.    madame,  trique4nadame,  stonecrop.]     A  spe- 
triplicazione,  <  L.  iripUcatio(n-),  a  tripling,  <    cies  of  stonecrop,  Sedum  reflexum. 
tripiicare,  triple :  see  triplicate.]    1 .'  The  act  of  tripod  (tri'pod),  a.  and  re.   [Formerly  tripode ;  = 
trebling,  or  making  threefold,  or  adding  three    Sp.  tripode  =  Pg.  It.  tripode  =  G.  tripode,  tripus. 


together. — 3.  Threefold  plication;  formation 
of  triplicates ;  that  which  is  triplicate  or  three- 
fold: as,  a  triplication  of  peritoneum. —  3.  In 
civil  law,  same  as  surrejoinder  in  common  law, 

triplicature  (trip'li-ka-Jnr),  re.  [<  triplicate  + 
-ure.]  ,  A  fold  or  folding  into  three  layers ;  trip- 
lication, or  a  triplication:  correlated  with  du.- 
plicature  and  quadruplicature. 

triplicity  (tri-plis'i-ti), ».    [<.OF.*tripUcite^.    — 

triplidte  — Pi.  1ripkcitat  =  By.triplicidad  =  ¥g.    ment,  etc.;  <  Tpelg 
trmlAcitade  =  It.  triplimtd,,  <  L.  *triplicita(t-)s,     (.JP^Xt  three,  -I-  jroiif 
tnplicity,  threef oldness,  <  triplex,  threefold :     '     " ' 
see  triplex.]    1.  The  state  of  being  triple  or 
threefold;  trebleness;  threef  oldness. 
Hauynge  onely  one  god,  whom  we  honour  in  triplieitie  of 

Serson,  ...  we  do  not  woorship  that  Icind  of  men  with 
iuine  honoure. 

Peter  Martyr  (tr.  of  Eden's  First  Boolss  on  America,  ed. 

[Arber,  p.  65).  . 
Your  majesty  standeth  iuvested  of  that  triplidty  which 
in  great  veneration  was  ascribed  to  the  ancient  Hermes. 
Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  1. 

2.  A  trinity;  a  triad. 

Many  an  Angels  voice 
Singing  before  th'  eternall  majesty. 
In  their  trinall  triplvaMes  on  hye. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  xli.  39. 

3.  In  astrol.,  the  division  of  the  signs  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  elements ;  also,  each 
division  so  formed,  consisting  of  three  signs. 
Every  planet  governs  some  triplicity,  either  by 
night  or  by  day.     See  trigorfi-,  2. 

He  sees 
The  powerful  planets,  how,  in  their  degrees, 
In  their  due  seasons,  they  do  fall  and  rise ; 
And  how  the  signs,  in  their  triplieiHes, 
By  sympathizing  in  then?  trine  consents 
With  those  inferior  forming  elements,  .  .  . 

Drayton,  Man  in  the  Moone. 
Fiery  triplicity.  .See  to. 
triplicostate  (tnp-li-kos'tat),  a.    [<  L.  triplus, 
threefold,  +  costa,  rib.]    In  bot.,  triplinerved ; 
triple-nerved  or  triple-ribbed. 
tri^iform  (trip'li-f6rm),  a.    [< L.  triplus, three- 
fold, +  forma,  form.]     Triple  in  form;  tri- 
formed ;  formed  by  three.     [Rare.] 
One  symbol  was  tripliform,  the  other  single. 

T.  Inman,  Symbolism,  Int., p.  xil. 

triplinerved  (trip'li-n§rvd),  a.  [<  L.  triplus, 
threefold,  +  nervws,  nerve,  -t-  -ed^.]  In  bot., 
same  as  triple-nerved. 


<  L.  tripus  {tripod-),  <  Gr.  rpiwovs  {rpmod-),  three- 
footed,  having 
three  feet  or  three 
legs;  as  a  noun,  a 
three  -  legged  ta- 
ble, a  three-legged 
stool,  a  three-foot- 
ed brass  kettle,  a 
musical       instru- 


{wo6-)  =  E.  foot. 
Cf.  trivet.]  I.  a. 
Having  three  feet 
or  legs.  —  Tripod 
vase,  in  art,  a  vase 
with  three  feet,  or  sup- 
ported on  a  stand,  es- 
pecially if  of  ornamen- 
tal character,  having 
the  form  of  a  tripod. 

II.  re.  1.  Incto- 
sical  antiq.,  a  seat, 
table,  or  other  ar- 
ticle resting  on 
three  feet.  Specifi- 
cally —  (o)  A  three- 
legged  seat  or  table. 
(6)  A  pot  or  caldron 
used  for  boiling  meat, 
and  either  raised  upon 
a  three-legged  frame 
or  stand,  or  made  with 
three  feet  in  the  same 
piece  wjth  itself,   (c)  A 

bronze  altar,  originally  identical  in  form  with  the  caldron 
described  above.  It  had  three  rings  at  the  top  to  serve 
as  handles,  and  in  many  representations  shows  a  central 
support  or  upright  in  addition  to  the  three  legs.  It  was 
when  seated  upon  a  tripod  of  this  nature,  over  a  cleft  in 
the  ground  in  the  innermost  sanctuary,  that  the  Pythian 
priestesses  at  Delphi  gave  their  oracular  responses.  The 
celebrity  of  this  tripod,  which  was  peculiarly  sacred  to  the 
Pythian  Apollo  and  was  a  usual  attribute  of  him,  led  to  in- 
numerable imitations  of  it,  which  were  made  to  be  used  in 
sacrifice ;  and  ornamented  tripods  of  similar  form,  some- 
times made  of  the  precious  metals,  were  given  as  prizes 
at  the  Pythian  games  and  elsewhere,  and  were  frequently 
placed  as  votive  gifts  in  temples,  especially  in  those  of 
ApoUo.    See  cut  on  following,  page,  and  cut  under  Pythia. 

After  the  Persian  war  the  victors  at  Platsea  dedicated 
as  a  thank-offering  to  the  Delphic  Apollo  a  gold  tripoA 
mounted  on  a  bronze  pillar  composed  of  three  intertwined 
serpents.  C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  Arohseol.,  p.  246. 


Tripod  Vase. 


^  2.  Hence,  any  object  having  three  feet  or  legs, 

triplite  (trip'lit),  n.  [<  triple  +  -ite'^i.]  Amineral    as  a  three-legged  stool. 


occurring  in  brownish-red  crystalline  masses, 
often  fibrous.    It  is  essentially  a  fluophosphate 
of  iron  and  manganese. 
triploblastie  (trip-lo-blas'tik),  a.     [<  Gr.  rpt- 
Trfcf,  threefold,   +  /SAoffrdf,  germ.]     Having 


The  Prophetess  .  .  .  was  seated  on  a  tripod  In  front  of 
the  Are,  distilling  strong  waters  out  of  pennyroyal. 

Kingsley,  Westward  Ho,  iv.  , 

3.    A   three-legged  frame  or   stand,  usually 
jointed  at  the  top,  for  supporting  a  theodolite, 
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Prophetic  Tripod  of  the  Delphian  ApoUo.—  From  a  Greek  red-fig- 
ured hydria,  in  the  Vatican. 

compass,  camera,  or  other  instrument.  See 
outs  under  rock-drill  and  transit. — 4.  In  anat. 
and «od7.,  a  tripodal formation;  a  three-pronged 
or  triradiate  structure,  as  a  Ijone.     The  pre- 

maxillaiy  bone  of  birds  is  a  tripod Tripod  of 

life,  or  vital  tripod,  the  brain,  the  lungs,  and  the  heart, 
upon  the  continuous  and  consentaneous  action  of  which 
life  rests  as  on  a  triple  support 

tripodal  (trip'o-dal),  a.  [<  tripod  +  -al.']  Hav- 
ing or  forming  t&ee  feet,  in  any  sense ;  mak- 
ing a  tripod:  as,  a  tripodal  basp  of  support;  a 
tripodal  bone. 

tripodic  (tri-pod'ik),  a.  [^(.  tripod  +  -ic]  Three- 
footed.     [Rare.] 

I  have  observed  this  tripodic  walk  in  earwigs,  water 
scorpions,  aphides,  and  some  beetles. 

Nature,  XLIII.  223. 

tripod-jack  (tn'pod-jak),  n.  A  screvr-jaok 
mounted  on  three  legs  connected  to  a  common 
base-plate  to  give  them  a  sufficient  bearing. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

tripody  (trip'o-di),  n.;  pi.  tripodies  (-diz).  [< 
Or.  rpiiroSia,  <  rpiirovi  (rpmoS-),  having  three 
feet:  see  tripod."]  In  pros.,  a  group  of  three 
feet.    Amer.  Jowr.  Philol.,  X.  225. 

tripointed  (tri-poin'ted);  a.  [<  tri-  +  points  + 
-ea2.]    Having  three  points.     [Rare.] 

For,  how  (alas  1),  how  will  you  make  defence 
'Gainst  the  tri-poirtUd  wrathfull  violence 
Of  the  drad  dart? 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Lawe. 

tripoli  (trip'o-li),  m.  [So  called  from  jyipoli  in 
Amoa,  <  Gr.  TpiiroTui:,  a  district  containing  three 
cities:  Bee  Tripolitan.']  A  substance  consisting 
of  decomposed  impure  limestone,  extensively 
used  as  a  polishing-powder :  same  as  rottenstone. 
Tlie  name  tripoli  is  also  frequently  given  to  any  kind  of 
silicious  material  which  can  be  used  for  the  same  purpose 
as  the  real  article.of  that  name,  and  especially  to  infusorial 
silica.    Also  tripoly  and  tripd. 

tripolinei  (trip'o-lin),  a.  [<  tripoli  +  -imei.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  tripoli. 

Tripoline^  (trip'o-lin),  a.  [<  Tripoli  ([see  def.) 
+  -iraei.]  Pertaining  to  Tripoli  or  Tripolis,  (a) 
a  Turkish  vilayet  on  the  northern  coast  of  Af- 
rica, or  (6)  the  capital  of  this  vilayet,  or  (c)  a 
city  of  Phenicia. 

Tripoli  senna.    See  senna. 

Tripolitan  (tri-pol'i-tan),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  tri- 
politain,  <  L.  TripoUianus,  of  or  pertaining  to 
Tripolis,  <  Gr.  TpinoTaq,  Tripolis  (various  dis- 
tricts were  so  called),  lit.  'three  cities,'  <  rpetf 
(rpir-),  three,  +  irdXi^,  city.]  I.  a.  Relating  or 
belonging  to  Tripoli. 
II.  n.  A  native  of  Tripoli. 

tripolite  (trip'9-lit),  n.  [<  Tripoli  (see  tnpoU) 
+  -jie.]  In  mineral.,  silicious  infusorial  earth; 
tripoli. 

tripoly,  n.    Seo  tripoli. 

tripos  (tri'pos),  n.  [An  erroneous  form,  appar. 
simulating  the  common  ending -OS  of  Gr.  words, 
of  tripus,  <  L.  tripus  {tripus),  <  Gr.  rpiirovc  (jpi- 
iroS-),  a  three-footed  stool,  etc.:  see  tripod."]  1. 
A  tripod. 

Crazed  fool,  who  would'st  be  thought  an  oracle, 
Come  down  from  off  the  tripos,  and  speak  plain. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  v.  1. 

The  frieze  [of  the  temple  of  Melasso]  is  adorned  with 
triposes,  bulls  heads,  and  pateras;  the  cornish  and  the 
pediments  at  each  end  are  very  richly  ornamented  with 
carvings.  Poeocke,  Description  of  the  East,  11.  ii.  61. 

2.  In  Cambridge  University,  England,  the  list 
of  the  successful  candidates  for  honors  in  the 
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departments  specified  in  the  quotation;  also, 
the  honor  examination  itself  in  any  of  these 
departments,  in  the  mathematical  tripos  the  three 
grades  of  the  first  part  of  the  examination  are  respectively 
wranglers,  senior  optimes,  and  junior  optimes;  in  tlie  other 
triposes,  and  in  Fart  II.  of  the  mathematical  tripos  they 
are  first,  second,  and  third  classes. 

The  strange  genealogy  of  the  Cambridge  term  Tripos, 
as  equivalent  to  "Honour  Examination,"  is  traced  by  Mr. 
Cluistopher  Wordsworth,  in  "Social  Life  in  the  Englisli 
Universities  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  as  follows :  1. 
Tlie  B.  A.  who  sits  on  a  three-legged  stool  to  dispute  with 
the  "Father"  in  the  Philosophy  School  on  Ash  Wednes- 
da;^,  was  called  Mr.  Tripos,  from  that  on  which  he  sat.  2. 
The  satirical  speech  made  by  him  was  called  the  Tripos 
speech ;  and  3.  His  humorous  verses,  distributed  by  the 
bedells,  were  called  Tripos  verses.  4.  His  ofice  became 
obsolete  in  the  last  century ;  and  similar  verses  being  still 
circulated  by  authority,  each  sheet  of  verses  was  caUed  a 
Tripos  or  "  JV^Ss  PapSr."  6.  On  the  back  of  each  sheet, 
after  the  year  1748,  a  list  of  "Wranglers"  and  "Senior 
Optimes  "  or  of  "Junior  Optimes  "  was  published.  These 
lists  were  called  the  "Trvposes"  or  first  and  second  "IVt- 
JMS  lists"  respectively.  6.  The  Mathematical  Examina- 
tion, whose  interest  centred  in  the  list,  was  called  the 
Tripos.  7.  When  other  Honour  Examinations  were  insti- 
tuted, they  were  distinguished  as  the  "Classical  Tripos," 
etc.,  from  the  "Mathematical  Tripos."  Tliere  are  now 
nine  Triposes, . .  .  founded  in  the  following  order :  Math- 
ematical, Classical,  Moral  Sciences,  Natural  Sciences,  The- 
ological, Law,  History,  Semitic  [Languages,]  and  Indian 
Languages.  [There  has  also  been  a  Medieval  and  Modem 
Languages  Tripos  from  1885.] 

Duikemis  Diet.  Cambridge,  p.  124. 

trippant  (trip'ant),  a.  [<  trip^  +  -ant]  In  her., 
represented  as  walking  or  trotting,  having 
usually  one  of  the  fore  hoofs 
lifted  and  the  other  three  on  the 
ground:  said  of  one  of  the  beasts 
of  chase,  as  the  antelope  or  the 
hart.   .Also  tripping. 

The  arms  on  the  bishop's  tomb  were 

Or,  on  a  chevron  vert  between  three 

bucks  trippant  proper  as  many  cinque 

foils  of  the  field,  etc.  stag  TrippanL 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  XI.  116. 

trippant-COUnter    (trip'ant-koun"ter),   a.     In 

her.,  same  as  counter-trippant. 
trippeti  »•    An  obsolete  form  of  trip\  trvp^, 
tripper  (trip'6r),  n.     [<  trip^  +  -en.]    1.  One 

who  trips  or  moves  nimbly;  also,  one  who 

stumbles,  or  who  causes  another  to  do  so. — 2. 

An  excursionist ;  a  tourist.     [CoUoq.] 

There  are  two  men  in  her,  and  they've  got  no  oai-s  in  the 
boat.    Ignorant  trippers,  I  suppose. 

Walter  Besant,  Armorel  of  Lyonesse,  ii. 

The  dialect  is  dying  out  in  Manx  before  the  inroads  of 
the  tripper.  The  Academy,  Jan.  4, 1890,  p.  3. 

3.  A  street-railroad  conductor  or  driver  who 
is  paid  according  to  the  number  of  trips  which 
he  makes,  or  who  is  employed  to  make  special 
trips,  as  in  the  place  of  others  who  are  laid  off 
for  any  cause.  [U.  S.] — 4.  In  mach.,  a  part 
which  causes  another  part  to  be  suddenly  re- 
leased, or  to  trip — Land^aipper,  the  common  sand- 
piper, Tringoides  Kypdemms.    [Local,  Eng.] 

trippet^  (trip'et),  n.  [<  tn^l  +  -et]  1.  A  hard 
ball  used  in  the  game  of  trip.  Hallimell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] — 2.  In  mach.,  any  projecting  part  de- 
signed to  strike  some  other  part  at  regular  in- 
tervals, as  a  cam,  lifter,  toe,  wiper,  or  foot. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

trippet^  (trip'et),  m.  i<trip'2{1)  +  -et.]  A  quar- 
ter of  a  pound.    BalWwell.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

tripping  (trip'ing),  ».  [Verbal  n.  of  trip\  v.] 
1.  The  act  of  one  who  trips. — 2.  Alightdance. 

Here  be,  without  duck  or  nod. 

Other  trippings  to  be  trod 

Of  lighter  toes.  Milton,  Comus,  I.  961. 

3.  Naut.,  the  act  of  loosening  the  anchor  from 
the  ground. 

tripping  (trip'ing),  jj.  a.  [Ppr.  of  to-ipi,  v.]  1. 
Quick;  nimble;  stepping  quickly  and  lightly. 
— 2.  In  her.,  same  as  trippant. 

tripping-line  (trip'ing-lin),  n.  Naut.,  a  small 
line  attached  to  the  snotter  of  a  topgallant-  or 
royal-yard,  by  which  the  lower  lift  and  brace  are 
unrigged  from  the  yard-arm  and  the  yard  guided 
to  the  deck.    Sometimes  called  fancy-line. 

trippingly  (trip'ing-li),  adv.   In  a  tripping  man- 
ner; with  a  light,  nimble,  quick  step  or  move- 
ment; with  agility;  nimbly. 
Sing,  and  dance  it  trippingly.    Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  v.  1.  403. 

Speak  the  speech  .  .  .  trippingly  on  the  tongue. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2.  2. 

trippingness  (trip'ing-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  tripping;  lightness  and  quickness;  nim- 
bleness. 

The  basso  could  not  forgive  the  soprano  for  the  tripping- 
ness of  her  execution.  The  AflanMc,  LXVI.  765. 

tripping-valve  (trip'ing-valv),»i.  A  valve  oper- 
ated by  the  impact  of  some  other  part  of  the 
machinery. 


,  Gania-grass  i^Tripsacum  dae- 
tyloides');  s,  the  spikes;  3,  lower 
part  of  the  spilces,  showing  male 
and  female  spilcetets ;  a,  a  male 
spikelet ;  6,  a  female  spikelet. 
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Tripsacum  (trip'sa-kum),  n.  [NL.  (LinnsBus, 
1763);  origin  obscure.]  A  genus  of  grasses, 
of  the  tribe  MaydesB. 
It  is  characterized  by 
peduncled  androgynous 
spikes  with  two-flowered 
male  spikelets  above  and 
one-flowered  fertile  spike- 
lets  below,  the  latter  em- 
bedded in  each  joint  of  the 
rachis,  and  there  filling  a 
cavity  which  is  closed  by 
the  polished  and  indurated 
outer  glume.  There  are  2 
or  3  species,  natives  of 
warm  parts  of  America,  ex- 
tending from  Brazil  into 
the  United  States.  They 
are  tall  robust  grasses, 
with  long  leaves  resem- 
bling those  of  Indian  com. 
T.  dactyloides,  known  as 
gama-grass  (which  see), 
one  of  the  largest  grasses 
of  the  United  States,  is  an 
ornamental  reed-like  per- 
ennial reaching  from  4  to  7 
feet  high,  occurring  from 
Connecticut  to  Floridaneai 
the  coast,  and  from  Illi- 
nois southward,  where  it 
is  used  for  fodder,  and  its 
seeds  are  said  to  have  been 
found  available  for  food. 
It  has  also  been  called  Imfalo-grass  and  sesame-grass. 

trip-sbaft  (trip'sh&ft),  n.  A  supplementary 
rock-shaft  used  for  starting  an  engine.  M.  S. 
Knight. 

tripsis  (trip'sis),  n.  [NXi.,  <  Gr.  Tp~f^i.i,  rubbing 
friction,  <  rpi^eiv,  rub,  wear  away  by  rubbing.] 

1 .  The  act  of  reducing  a  substance  to  powder ; 
trituration. — 2.  In  med.,  the  process  of  sham- 
pooing.   See  shampoo. 

trip-skin  (trip'skin),  n.  1.  A  piece  of  leather 
worn  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  petticoat 
by  spinners  with  the  rock,  on  which  the  spin- 
dle plays,  and  the  yam  is  pressed  by  the  hand 
of  the  spinner.  Forty.  (HalliweU.) — 2.  The 
sMnny  part  of  roasted  meat,  which  before  the 
whole  can  be  dressed  becomes  tough  and  dry, 
like  the  piece  of  leather  formerly  worn  by  spin- 
ning-women. Forty.  {Hallimell.)  [Prov. Eng.] 

trip-slip  (trip'sUp),  n.  A  slipwf  paper  in  which 
the  conductor  of  a  horse-ear  punches  a  hole  as 
record  of  each  fare  taken.     [tJ.  S.] 

tripterous  (trip'te-rus),  o.  [<  Gr.  T/OEjf  (jpi-), 
three,  +  mepm,  wing.]  In  hot,,  three-winged ; 
having  three  wings  or  wing-like  expansions. 

triptict,  tripticht,  «.    See  triptych. 

triptote  (trip'tot),  n.  [=  F.  triptote,  <  LL.  trip- 
totum  (sc.  nmnen),  a  noun  with  only  three  cases, 
neut.  of  triptotus,  <  Gr.  rplvTUTog,  with  only 
three  cases,  <  Tpeiq  {rpi-),  three,  +  irTaaic,  inflec- 
tion, case,  <  mwreiv,  fall.]  In  gram.,  a  noun 
having  three  cases  only. 

triptych  (trip'tik),  n.  [Formerly  also,  errone- 
ously, triptich,  tripiic;  also  tryptychon;  <  Gr. 
Tp'mrvxov,  neut.  of  Tp'mrvxoi,  consisting  of  three 
layers,  threefold,  (.  rpelg  (rpi-),  three,  +  irriif 
{•KTvx-),  irrvx^,  a  fold,  <  irrvaaELv,  fold,  double 
up.]  1.  A  picture,  carving,  or  other  repre- 
sentation in  three  compartments  side  by  side : 
most  frequently  used  for  an  altar-piece.  The 
central  picture  is  usually  complete  in  itself.  The  subsid- 
iary designs  on  either  side  of  it  are  smaller,  and  frequently 
correspond  in  size  and  shape  to  one  half  of  the  principal 
picture,  to  which  they  are  joined  by  hinges  so  that  tney 
can  be  folded  over  and  form  a  cover  to  it.  The  outsides 
of  the  folding  parts  or  shutters  have  sometimes  designs 
painted  on  them. 

The  Mantegna  triptych,  from  which  the  detail  of  "The 
Circumcision  "  is  taken,  is  in  the  tribune  of  the  UfBzi, 
Florence,  and  is  composed  of  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
The  Circumcision,  and  The  Ascension. 

The  Century,  XXXIX,  400, 

2.  A  series  of  writing-tablets,  three  in  number, 
hinged  or  tied  together,  when  used  for  spreading 
with  wax,  and  writing  with  the  s^lus,  the  outer  leaves 
were  recessed  for  the  wax  on  the  inside  only,  the  middle 
leaf  on  both  sides.  These  are  made  of  fir-wood,  beech- 
wood,  baked  clay,  ivory,  and  other  material. 

These  triptyehs  .  .  .  were  libelli  of  three  tablets  of  wood, 
cleft  from  one  piece  and  fastened  together,  like  the  leaves 
of  a  book,  by  strings  passed  through  two  holes  pierced 
near  the  edge,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIIL  154, 

triptychon  (trip'ti-kon),  n.    Same  as  triptych. 

tripudiary  (tri-pu'di-a-ri),  a.  [<  L.  tripudivm, 
a  leaping  or  dancing,  a  religious  dance  (see  tri- 
pudiate),  +  -ary.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  dan- 
cing; performed  by  dancing. —  2.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  divination  called  tripudium. 

Soothsayers  in  their  auguriall  and  tripudiary  divina- 
tions, collecting  presages  from  voice  or  food  of  birds. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg,  Err,,  L  4. 

tripudiate  (tri-pu'di-at),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp. 
tripudiated,  ppr.  tripudiaOng.  [<  L.  tripudia- 
tus,  pp.  of  tripudiare,  OL.  tripodare,  leap,  dance. 
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<  tripudium,  a  measured  stamping,  a  solemn 
religious  dance  j  formation  doubtful  to  the 
Romans  themselves;  prob.  <  ires  (tri-),  three, 
+  pod-  (=  Gr.  7ro<!-),  a  form  of  the  root  of  pes 
(ped-),  foot.  According  to  Cicero,  contracted 
from  *terripiidiumtor  *terripavium,  striking  the 
earth,  (.terra,  earth,  +  pavire,  stiikd:  see  pave.'] 
To  dance. 

A  sweet  chorus  of  well-tuned  affections,  and  a  spirit 
tripudiating  for  joy.    OiaverweU,The Schinme.  (Latham.) 

tripudiation  (tri-pu-di-a'shon),  n.  [<  tripudi- 
ate +  -ion.']    The  act  of  dancing.     Carly'le. 

tripudium  (tri-pu'di-um),  n.  [li.,  a  leaping 
or  dancing :  see  tripudiate.]  In  Bom.  antiq. : 
(a)  A  solemn  religious  dance.  (6)  A"  kind  of 
divination  practised  by  the  augurs  from  inter- 
pretation of  the  actions  of  birds  when  fed,  in 
later  times  always  of  domestic  chickens,  which 
were  kept  in  coops  for  the  purpose.  If  the  fowls 
ate  greedily,  the  omen  was  good ;  if  they  refused 
their  food,  the  prognostic  was  very  bad. 

tripupillate  (tri-pu'pi-lat),  a.  [<  L.  tres  (trir), 
three,  +  pupilla,  pupil.]  In  entom.,  having 
three  centoal  spots  or  pupils  close  together: 
noting  an  oeeUated  spot. 

Tripylsea  (trip-i-le'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  rpelg 
(rpt-),  three,  +  irvXii,  a,  gate.]  An  order  of 
sUicoskeletal  Badiolaria,  whose  central  capsule 
has  a  single  nucleus,  a  double  membrane,  and 
more  than  one  perforate  area,  the  polar  aper- 
ture being  supplemented  by  one  or  more  other 
openings.  The  skeleton  is  diversiform,  often  composed 
of  tubes,  and  the  capsule  is  pigmented  with  phseodium. 
Hertmig,  1879.    Also  called  Pheeadaria. 

tripylsean  (trip-i-le'an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Triitylsea 
+  -an.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tripyliea, 
or  having  their  characters ;  phseodarian,  as  a 
radiolarian. 

II,  n.  A  member  of  the  Tripylsea;  a  phseo- 
darian. 

tripyramid  (tri-pir'a-mid),  n.  [<  Gr.  rpeic  (jpi-), 
three,  +  Trvpa/iig,  pyramid.]  A  kind  of  spar 
composed  of  three-sided  pyramids. 

triquetral  (tri-kwet'ra),  n.  [NL.,  fern,  of  L. 
triquetrus,  three-cornered:  see  triquetro^ls.]  A 
symmetrical  interlaced  ornament,  of  three  arcs 
or  lobes,  of  frequent  occurrence  in  early  north- 
ern art  in  Europe. 

triquetral,  n.    Plural  of  trigitetrum. 

triCLUetral  (tri-kwet'ral),  a.  [<  triquetr-ous  + 
-al.]    Same  as  triquetrous. 

tripLUetric  (tri-kwet'rik),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
triquetra. 

triquetrous  (tii-kwet'rus),  a.  [<  L.  tHquetrus, 
three-cornered,  triangular,  <  tres(tri-),  three,  + 
-quetrus,  prob.  a  mere  formative.  Cf .  trinket?.] 
Three-sided;  triangular;  having  three  plane 
or  concave  sides,  (a)  In  anat.,  noting  the  triangular 
Wormian  hones  of  the  skull.  See  triquetrum.  (6)  In  en- 
tom., noting  a  part  or  organ  whose  cross-section  is  an 
equilateral  triangle,  (c)  In  hot.,  having  three  acute  an- 
gles with  concave  faces,  as  the  stem  of  many  plants; 
three-edged;  three-cornered. 

trioiuetrously  (tri-kwet'rus-li),  adfo.  In  a  tri- 
quetrous form ;  triangularly,    Stormonth. 

triquetrum  (tri-kwet'rum),  «.;  pi.  triqueira 
(-ra).  [NL.:  see  triquetrous.]  In  anat.,  one  of 
the  irregular,  often  triangular,  Wormian  bones 
found  in  the  lambdoid  suture  of  the  skull :  more 
fully  called  os  triquetrum,  and  generally  in  the 
plural  ossa  triqueira. 

triquinate  (tri-kwi'nat).  a.  [<  L.  ires  (tri-), 
three,  +  quini,  five  each,  +  -ate^  (see  quinate^).] 
In  hot.,  mvided  first  into  three  parts  or  lobes 
and  then  into  five. 

triradial  (tri-ra'di-al),  a.  [<  L.  tres  (tri-), 
three,  +  radius,  ray  :"see  radial.]  Same  as  tri- 
radiate. 

triradially  (tri-ra'di-al-i),  adv.  With  three  rays. 

triradiate  (tri-ra'di-lt),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  tres 
(tri-),  three,  +  radiatus,  rajred:  see  radiate.] 

1,  a.  1.  Eadiating  in  three  directions;  sending 
off  three  rays  or  processes ;  trifureate. 

The  weU-known  triradiate  mark  of  a  leech-bite. 

HvaHey,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  189. 

2.  In  anat.,  specifically  noting  one  of  the  lat- 
eral fissures  of  the  brain.  — 3.  In  sponges,  noting 
a  type  of  spicule.   See  II — Triradiate  sulcus.  See 

II.  n.  A  triradiate  sponge-spicule. 

The  chief  modification  of  the  triradiate  spicule  is  due 
to  an  elongation  of  one  ray,  distinguished  as  apical,  the 
shorter  paired  rays  being  termed  basal,  and  the  whole 
spicule  a  sagittal  triradiate.         Eneyc.  Brit,  XXII.  417. 

triradiated  (trl-ra'di-a-ted),  a.  [<  triradiate 
+  -ed^.]    Same  as  triradiate. 

triradiately  (tri-ra'di-at-li),  adv.  In  a  triradi- 
ate manner;  in  three  radiating  lines. 
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trirectangular  (tri-rek-tang'gu-lar),  a.  [<  L. 
tres  (tri-),  three,  +  rectus,  right,  +  angulus, 
angle  (see  rectangular).']  Having  three  right 
angles,  as  certain  spherical  triangles. 

trireme  (tn'rem),  n.  [=  F.  trirhne  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  trireme,  <  L.  triremis,  a  vessel  with  three 
banks  of  oars,  prop.  adj.  (sc.  navis,  vessel), 
having  three  banks  of  oars,  <  tres  (tri-),  three, 
+  remus,  oar.]  A  vessel  with  three  benches, 
ranks,  or  tiers  of  oars  on  a  side :  a  type  of  an- 
cient Greek  war-ship  of  great  efacienoy,  copied 
by  the  Romans  and  other  peoples.  The  trireme 
was  provided  with  one,  two,  or  three  masts,  which  were 
unstepped  when  the  vessel  was  not  under  sail.  At  Ilrst 
naval  battles  were  simply  contests  of  weight  or  force,  and 
the  victory  fell  to  the  trireme  which  had  the  greatest  num- 
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Diagram  and  Cross-section  of  an  Athenian  Trireme,  as  restored  (1883) 
Dy  M.  Raoul  Lemaltre.    tFium  "  Revue  Arclifiologfique.") 

ber  of  fighting  men,  or  the  best-disciplined,  on  board,  nau- 
tical manoeuvers  being  scarcely  attempted.  The  Athenians, 
however,  in  the  fifth  century  B.  c,  introduced  very  skilful 
naval  tactics,  and  made  hand-to-hand  fighting  by  the  ma- 
rines subordinate  to  the  attempt  to  disable  the  enemy's 
ship  by  ramming  her  amidships,  or  by  crushing  her  banks 
of  oars.  The  perfected  trireme  resembled  more  closely  in 
theory  and  tactics  the  modem  steam-ram  than  any  form 
of  ship  that  has  intervened.  It  was  long,  narrow,  and 
swift ;  the  modern  steam-engine  was  represented  by  the 
mechanical  rowing  of  about  170  men,  carefully  trained,  and 
under  perfect  command ;  and  it  was  entirely  independent 
of  its  sails,  which  were  not  hoisted  unless,  while  cruising, 
the  wind  chanced  to  be  favorable. 

Thucydides  writeth  that  Aminocles  the  Corinthian  built 
the  first  trireme  with  three  rowes  of  ores  to  a  side. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  vii.  56. 

trirhomboidal  (tri-rom-boi'dal),  a.  [<  in-  -f- 
rhomboidal.]  Having  the  form'  of  three  rhombs. 

trisacramentarian  (tri-sak'''ra-men-ta'ri-an),  n. 
[<  ii.tres  (<n-),three,  +  sacramenimm,  sacrament 
(see  sacrament),  +  -arian.]  A  name  given  to 
those  who  maintain  that  three,  and  only  three, 
sacraments  are  necessary  to  salvation — name- 
ly^ baptism,  the  eucharist,  and  absolution. 

Tnsagion  (tri-sa'gi-on),  n.  [<  Gr.  rptaaytoq, 
thrice  holy,  <  rpig  (=  L.  ter  for  *ters),  thrice  (< 
Tpelg  (rpir-),  three),  +  ayioq,  holy,  sacred.]  A 
hymn  of  the  early  and  Oriental  churches,  ap- 
parently of  Jewish  origin,  consisting  of  the 
words ' '  Holy  God,  holy  (and)  mighty,  holy  (and) 
immortal,  have  mercy  upon  us."  It  is  sung  in  the 
Greek  Church  at  the  Little  Entrance  (see  entrancei,  n.), 
and  occurs  frequently  in  the  Greek  daily  ofQce.  It  is  also 
found  in  almost  all  Eastern  liturgies.  In  the  West  the 
Trisagion  was  used  in  the  Galilean  liturgy  and  in  the 
Sarum  prime.  It  is  still  sung  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  the 
Beproaches  on  Good  Friday.  The  anthem  "Yet,  0  Lord 
God  most  holy,"  in  the  Anglican  burial  of&ae,  represents  a 
form  of  the  Trisagion.  The  name  Trigagion  is  often  in- 
correctly applied  to  the  Sanctus  (Tersanotus). 

triscele,  n.    See  triskele. 

triset,  «•  and  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  frice^. 

trisect  (tri-sekf),  "■  *•  [<  L.  tres  (tri-),  three, 
+  sectus,  pp.  of  secare,  out:  see  secant.  Cf. 
Used.]  To  cut  or  divide  into  three  parts,  es- 
pecially into  three  equal  parts. 

trisection  (tri-sek'shon),  n.  [=  P.  trisection 
=  Sp.  triseccion  =  Fs'.'trisecgao  =  It.  trisezione; 
as  trisect  +  -ion.  Cf.  section.]  The  division 
of  a  thing  into  three  parts;  particularly,  in 
geom.,  the  division  of  a  straight  line  or  an  an- 
gle into  three  equal  parts.  The  trisection  of  an 
angle,  geometrically,  was  a  problem  of  great  celebrity 
among  the  Greek  mathematicians.  It  has  been  proved 
to  be  impossible  with  the  rule  and  compass  alone  (though 
it  is  of  course  easy  to  trisect  certain  angles),  but  can 
be  performed  with  any  one  of  numerous  machines  which 
have  been  invented  for  the  purpose.     See  cut  under 


trisectory  (trl-sek'to-ri),  a.  [<  trisect(ion)  + 
-ory.]  Conducive  to  the  trisection  of  the  angle, 
as  certain  curves  of  the  third  order. 

triseme  (tri'sem),  a.  and  n.     [<  Gr,  rpctf  (rpi-), 
three,  +  afjfia,  sign :  see  trisemic]    I.  a.  Con- 
sisting of  three  semeia ;  trisemic. 
II,  n.  A  trisemic  time  or  syllable. 

trisemic  (tri-se'mik),  a.  [<  LL.  trisemus,  <  Gr. 
Tplct/fiog,  having  three  times  or  moree,  <  rpelg 


trispermum 

(rpi-),  three,  -1-  aijfia,  sign,  aiifielov,  sign,  mora.] 
In  anc.  pros.,  containing  or  equal  to  three  se- 
meia or  morffi:  as,  a  trisemic  long  (one  half 
longer  than  the  usual  long);  a  trisemic  foot. 
The  trisemic  feet  (tribrach,  trochee,  iambus) 
are  all  diplasic. 

trisepalous  (tri-sep'a-liis),  a.  [<  L.  tres  (tri-), 
three,  +  NL.  sepalum,  sepal,  +  -ous.]  In  hot., 
having  three  sepals.    See  cut  under  calyx. 

triseptate  (tn-sep'tat),  a.  [<  L.  tres  (tri-), 
three,  +  s^tum,  partition,  +  -ate^.]  In  hot, 
and  zool.,  having  three  septa  or  partitions. 

triserial  (tn-se'ri-al),  a.  [<  L.  tres  (tri-),  three, 
+  series,  series,  +  -al.]  In  zool.,  anat.,  and  bot., 
set  in  three  rows ;  disposed  in  three  series ;  tris- 
tichous;  trifarious.    Also  triseriate. 

triserially  (tri-se'ri-al-i),  adv.  In  three  series ; 
so  as  to  be  triserial. 

triseriate  (tn-se'ri-at),  a.  [<  L.  tres  (tri-),  three, 
+  series,  series,  -I-  -afei.]    Same  as  triserial. 

triseriatim  (tri-se-ri-a'tim),  adv.  [<  L.  tres 
(tri-),t'biee,  +  series,  series,  -I-  -atim  as  in  seri- 
atim.] In  three  ranks  or  rows ;  so  as  to  make 
three  series;  triserially. 

trisetose  (tn-se'tos),  a.  [<  L.  tres  (tri-),  three, 
+  seta,  a  bristle:  see  setose.]  In  entom.,  bear- 
ing three  setsB  or  bristles. 

Trisetum  (tri-se'tum),  n.  [NL.  (Persoon,  1805), 
<  L.  ires  (tri-),  three,  +  seta,  seeta,  a  bristle.] 
A  genus  of  grasses,  of  the  tribe  Avenese  and  sub- 
tribe  Euavenex.  it  is  characterized  by  a  spike-like- 
or  loosely  branched  j^anicle ;  spikelets  with  two  or  mor& 
bisexual  flowers,  their  axis  produced  beyond  them ;  and. 
a  thin-keeled  flowering  glume  bearing  a  dorsal  awn  and. 
two  terminal  teeth.  There  are  nearly  60  species,  widely- 
scattered  through  temperate  and  mountain  ngions.  They 
are  chiefly  perennial  tufted  grasses  with  flat  leaves  and. 
shining  spikelets.  Two  species,  T.  subspicaium  and  T.  pa- 
litstre,  occur  in  the  northeastern  United  States.  2".  cer- 
nuum,  of  California  and  Oregon,  is  said  to  afford  pasturage. 

trisinuate  (tri-sin'u-at),  a.  [<  L.  tres  (tri-), 
three,  +  sinus,  a  fold:  see  sinuate.]  In  entom., 
having  three  sinuses:  noting  a  margin  when  it 
has  tm-ee  inward  curves  meeting  in  outward 
curves. 

triskele  (tris'kel),  n.  [Also  triscele;  <  Gr.  rpia- 
keTJiq,  three-legged,  <  rpeiq  (rpi-),  three,  +  ancMig, 
leg.]  A  figure  formed  of  three  lines  radiating 
from  a  common  point  or  small  circle,  or  a  modi- 
fication of  this  in  which  each  radiating  arm  has 
the  form  of  a  hook  so  as  to  give  the  appearance 
of  being  in  revolution,  or  of  a  bent  human  leg. 
Also  called  three-armed  cross.  Compare  sun- 
snake,  fylfot. 

trismus  (tris'mus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  rpicfidgj  a. 
creaking  or  croaking,  <  rplt^eiv,  squeak,  grmd 
or  gnash  (the  teeth),]  A  tonic  spasm  of  the 
muscles  of  mastication,  causing  closure  of  the 
lower  jaw,  occurring  as  a  manifestation  of  teta- 
nus^ either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  other 

tonic  muscular  spasms ;  lockjaw Trismus  nas- 

centium,  or  trismus  neonatorum,  a  form  of  tetanua 
occurring  in  new-born  infants ;  infantile  tetanus.  The 
muscles  of  the  neck  and  jaw  are  first  affected,  but  usually 
general  tetanic  spasms  soon  follow.  The  disease  occurs- 
with  special  frequency  in  the  negro  race  and  in  tropical 
countries,  though  severe  epidemics  have  also  prevailed  in. 
the  extreme  north. 

trisoctahedral  (tris-ok-ta-he'dral),  a.  [<  tris- 
octahedron  +  -al.]  Bounded  by  twenty-four- 
equal  faces ;  pertaining  to  a  trisoctahedron,  or 
having  its  form. 

trisoctahedron  (tris-ok-ta-he'dron),  n.  [<  Gr. 
rpi'f ,  thrice,  +  E.  octaliedron.] 
In  crystal.,  a  solid  bounded 
by  twenty-four  equal  faces, 
three  corresponding  to  each 
face  of  an  octahedron.  The 
trigonal  trisoctahedron  has  each 
face  an  isosceles  triangle,  and  in  the 
tetragonal  trisoctahedron,  or  trape- 
zohedron,  each  face  is  a  quadrilat- 
eral. See  also  cut  under  trapezohe- 
dron. 

trispast,  trispaston  (tri'- 
spast,  tri-spas'ton),  m.  [<  L.  trispastos,  a  ma- 
chine with  three  pulleys,  <  Gr.  TpiairaaTog,  drawn 
threefold  (Tpianaarov  bpyavov,  a  triple  pulley, 
Tpiaitaarm,  a  surgical  instrument),  <  rpeZf  (rpi-), 
three,  +  *cwaaT6g,  verbal  adj.  of  OTrau,  draw :  see 
spasm.]  A  machine  with  three  pulleys  acting 
in  connection  with  each  other,  for  raising  great 
weights.    Brande  and  Cox. 

trispermOUS  (tri-sper'mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  rpelg^ 
(rpi-),  three,  +  ankpfia,  seed.]  In  hot.,  three- 
seeded;  containing  three  seeds:  as,  a  trisper- 
mous  capsule. 

trispermum  (tri-sper'mum),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  rpelg 
(rpi-),  three,  +  oirep/ia,  seed.]  A  poultice,  for- 
merly in  vogue,  made  of  crushed  cumin-,  bay-, 
and  smallage-seeds. 


Trigonal  Trisoctalie- 
dron. 


trisplanchnic 

trisplanchnic  (tri-splangk'nik),  a.  [<  6r.  rp«f 
{"/"-))  three,  +  airT^yx"",  viscera :  see  splanch- 
nic.'] Pertaining  to  the  viscera  of  the  three 
^eat  cavities  of  the  body — tiie  cranial,  thora- 
cic, and  abdominal:  noting  the  sympathetic 
nervous  system. 

trisporic  (tn-spor'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  tpelc  (rpt-), 
three,  +  airopd,  spore.]  In  bot,  having  three 
spores ;  trisporons. 

trisporous  (tn-spo'ms),  a.  [<  Gr.  rpeif  (rpi-), 
three,  +  anopi,  spore.]  In  hot,  having  or  com- 
posed of  three  spores. 

trist^t,  V.  and  n.   An  obsolete  form  of  trusP-  and 


trist^t  (trist),  a.  [<  ME.  trist,  <  OF.  (and  P.) 
triste  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  triste,  <  L.  tristis,  sad,  sor- 
rowful. Of.  tristesse,  tristful,  tristy,  contrist.] 
Sad;  sorrowful;  gloomy. 

With  that  these  thre  knyghtes  be  lepte  on  theire  horse, 
but  the  tother  thre  be  trist  and  dolent. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  572. 

tristachyous  (tri-sta'ki-us),  a.  [<  Gr.  rpelg 
(rpi-),  three,  +  maxvg,  an  ear  of  com.]  In  hot, 
three-spiked;  having  three  spikes. 

Tristania  (tris-ta'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (E.  Brown, 
1811),  named  after  Tristan,  a  Portuguese  trav- 
eler (during  1440-47)  on  the  African  coast.]  A 
fenus  of  plants,  of  the  order  Myrtaoese,  tribe 
■eptospermese,  and  subtribe  Metrosiderese.  it  is 
characterized  by  numerous  stamens  united  in  Ave  col- 
umns opposite  the  petals.  There  are  from  10  to  15  spe- 
cies— 9  in  Australia,  and  the  others  in  the  Indian  archi- 
pelago and  K'ew  Caledonia.  They  are  trees  or  small  shrubs, 
bearing  alternate  or  somewhat  whorled  leaves  sometimes 
clustered  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  flowers  are 
usually  small,  yellow  or  white,  and  grouped  in  axillary 
cymes.  Several  species  yield  very  durable  and  valuable 
wood,  used  for  ship-  and  boat-building,  for  posts,  flooring, 
etc.,  as  T.  emSerta,  known  In  New  South  Wales  as  red-box; 
T.  sumeolene,  called  gwamp-nuiliogany ;  and  T.  neriifolia, 
the  ooramilly  or  water-gum  tree.  The  first  is  a  tree  ad- 
mired for  its  shade  and  as  an  avenue-tree,  reaching  some- 
times 150  feet  high ;  the  others  are  small  trees  or  shrubs, 
or,  In  T.  suaveoleruSj  sometimes  becoming  a  tall  tree  of  100 
feet. 

tristef ,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  tryst. 

tristearin  (tri-ste'a-rin),  n.  [<  tri-  +  stearin.] 
A  glycerol  ester  containing  three  stearic  acid 
ramcals :  a  white  crystalline  non-volatile  solid 
with  a  fatty  feel,  which  makes  up  a  large  por- 
tion of  certain  solid  fats,  like  tallow. 

tristellt,  «»•    An  obsolete  form  of  trestle^. 

tristelyt,  flsffe.    An  obsolete  form  of  trvsUly. 

tristemania  (tris-te-ma'ni-a),  n.  [Nil.,  irreg. 
<  L.  tristis,  sad,  +  Gfr.  /4avio,"madne8s.]  Melan- 
cholia. 

tristesse  (tris-tes'),  n.  [ME.  tristesce,  <  OP. 
tristesce,  tristesse,  P.  tristesse  =  Sp.  Pg.  tristeza 
=  It.  tristizia,  tristeeza,  <  L.  trisUUa,  sadness,  < 
tristis,  sad:  seefrtst^.]  Sadness;  melancholy: 
in  modem  use  as  a  French  word. 

Save  only  that  I  crye  and  bidde, 
I  amm  In  tristesce  aUe  amldde. 

Oower.  (HaUiwell.) 
There,  I  thought,  in  America,  lies  nature  sleeping,  over- 
growing, almost  conscious,  too  much  by  half  for  man  in 
the  picture,  and  so  giving  a  certain  tristesse^  like  the  rank 
vegetation  of  swamps  and  forests  seen  at  night,  steeped  In 
dews  and  rains,  which  it  loves ;  and  on  it  man  seems  not 
able  to  make  much  Impression. 

Emerson,  Prose  Works,  II.  299. 

tristful  (trist'ful),  a.  [<  trisi^  +  -ful.]  Sad; 
sorrowful.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

Convey  my  tristiful  queen ; 
For  tears  do  stop  the  flood-gates  of  her  eyes. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  IL  4.  434. 

Souring  my  incipient  jest  to  the  tris^td  severities  of  a 
funeral.  Lamb,  The  Wedding. 

tristfuUyt  (trist'ful-i),  adv.    Sadly. 

tristichous  (tris'ti-kus),  a.  [<  Gr.  Tp'umxog,  of 
three  rows  or  lines,  <  Tpelg  (rpi-),  three,  +  arixoCt 
a  line,  row.]  In  hot,  arranged  in  three  vertical 
rows  or  ranks ;  trifarious.    See  phyltotascis. 

tristigmatic  (tri-stig-mat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  rpets 
(rpt-),  three,  +  ariyfia  (ariy/mT-),  a  mark:  see 
stigma^.]    In  hot.,  having  three  stigmas. 

tristigmatose  (tri-stig'ma-tos),  a.  [As  trisUg- 
mat-ie  +  -ose.]    In  hot,  same  as  tristigmatic. 

tristitiatet  (tris-tish'i-at),  v.  t  [<  L.  trisUtia, 
sadness  (see  tristesse),  +  -ate^.]  To  make  sad; 
sadden. 

Nor  is  there  any  whom  calamity  doth  so  much  tristiti- 

ate  as  that  he  never  sees  the  flashes  of  some  warmmg  joy. 

Feltham,  Besolves,  L  41. 

Tristoma  (tris'to-ma),  n.  [Nil.  (Cuvier,  1817), 
also  Tristomwm  (Sietjold,  1838),  <  Gr.  TpeZc  (rpi-), 
three,  +  ard/m,  mouth.]  1 .  A  genus  of  mono- 
geneous  trematoid  worms,  typical  of  the  family 
Tristomidee:  so  called  from  one  large  ventral 
sucker  behind  two  smaller  adoral  ones.  They 
are  of  broad  and  flat  oval  or  discoid  form,  and 
infest  the  skin  and  gUls  of  fishes. —  2.  [2.  c. ; 
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pi.  tristomsB  (-me)  or  tristomas  (-mftz).]  A  worm 
of  the  above  genus. 

Tristomids  (tris-tom'i-de),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  <  Tris- 
toma +  -idee.]    A  family  of  flukes,  typified  by 
the  genus  Tristoma.     Van  Beneden. 
tristyt  (tris'ti),  a.    l<trist^  +  -yi.]   Sorrowful; 
sad. 

The  king  was  tristy  and  heavy  of  cheer. 
Ashmnle's  Theatruim  Cltemicum,  p.  264.    (Latham.) 

tristylous  (tri-sti'lus),  a.    [<  Gr.  rpeic  (rpc-), 

three,  +  (rru/lof ,  style :  see  style^.} 

In    hot,    three-styled;    having 

three  styles. 
trisula,trisul  (tri-s6'la,  -sol'),  n. 

[Skt.  trjjttte,<  tri,  three,  +  *cilla, 

spit,   spear-head.]      In    Hindu 

myth.,  the  three-pointed  or  tri- 
dent emblem  of  Siva :  also  used 

attributively :  as,  a  trisul  cross. 
The  trisul  or  trident  emblem  which 

crowns  the  gateways  may,  .  .  .  and  I 

am  inclined  to  believe  does,  represent 

Buddha  himself. 
J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Indian  Arch.,  p.  97. 

trisulct(tri'sulk),<i.and».  [Also 
trisulk;  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  trisulco,<  L. 
trisuleus,  three-pronged,  three- 
forked,  three-cleft,  lit.  'three-fur- 
rowed' (noting  a  thunderbolt, 
eto.),<  tres  (Jiri-),  three,-!-  sulcus, 
furrow:  seesu^fc^.]  I.  a.  Three- 
forked;  three-pronged. 

One  sole  Jupiter,  ...  in  his  hand 
A  trimte  thunderbolt,   or  fulminous 
brand. 
Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  63. 
II.  n.  Something  having  three  forks,  as  the 
three-pointed  thunderbolt  of  Jove,  the  trident 
of  Neptune,  or  the  trisula  of  Siva. 

Hand  once  againe  thy  Trisulk,  and  retire 
To  Oeta,  and  there  kindle 't  with  new  Are. 
Heywood,  Dialogues  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1874,  VI.  160). 

trisulcate  (tri-sul'kat),  a.  [<  trisulc  +  -ate^.] 
1.  In  6o*.,  three-grooved ;  three-furrowed. — 3. 
In  zool.,  tridactyl;  divided  into  three  digits  or 
hoofs :  as,  a  trisulcate  foot.    Compare  hisulcate, 

trisulkf,  a.  and  n.    See  trisulc. 

trisyllabic  (tris-i-lab'ik),  o.  [<  L.  trisyllabus 
(see  trisyllable)  +  -ic."]  Pertaining  to  a  trisyl- 
lable; consisting  of  three  syllables:  as,  a  tri- 
syllabic word  or  root. 

trisyllabical  (trisri-lab'i-kal),  a.  [<  trisyllabic 
+  -al.]    Same  as  trisyllabic. 

trisyllabically  (tris-i-lab'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  a  trisyllable;  in  ttree  syllables. 

trisyllable  (tri-sil'-  or  tri-sU'a-W),  n.  [Of.  P. 
trissyllahe  =  Sp.  trisilabo  =  Pg.  trisylldho  =  It. 
trisillaho,  <  L.  trisyllabus,  <  Gr.  rpcbiiTilapog,  hav- 
I  syllables,<  rpcjf  (Tpi-),  three, -t- (j«A/ia;8^, 


Trisula,  from  fig- 
ure of  Siva  at  Vel- 
lore,  India. 


triticeum 

other  things  are  mentioned  .  .  .  very  tritely,  and  with 
little  satisfaction  to  the  reader. 

Wood,  Athenee  Oxon.    (Latham.) 

triteness  (trit'nes),  n.  The  character  of  being 
trite ;  commonness ;  staleness ;  the  state  of  be- 
ing hackneyed  or  commonplace. 

Sermons  which  .  .  .  disgust  not  the  fastidious  ear  of 
modern  elegance  by  triteness  or  vulgarity. 

Wrangham,  Sermons,  Pref. 

tritemate  (tri-tfer'nat),  a.  [<  tri-  +  ternate.'] 
In  hot.,  three  times  ternate:  applied  to  a  leaf 
whose  petiole  divides  and  twice  subdivides  into 
three,  thus  bearing  twenty-seven  leaflets,  as  in 
some  Vmbelliferse.    Also  triplieate-ternate. 

triteritately  (tri-tfer'nat-li),  adv.  in  a  triter- 
nate  manner. 

trittaeism  (tri'thf-izm),  n.  [=  P.  tritliMsme  = 
Sp.  triteismo;  <  &r.  rpclg  (jpi-),  three,  +  Bedg, 
god,  +  -ism.]  The  doctrine  that  there  are 
three  Gods,  specifically  that  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit  are  three  distinct  Gods. 

tritheist  (tri'the-ist),  n.  [<  tritlie(ism)  +  -ist : 
see  theist]  One  who  maintains  the  doctrine  of 
tritheism. 

tritheistic  (tri-the-is'tik),  a.  [<  tritheist  +  -ic] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  tritheism  or  tritheists. 

tritheistical  (tri-the-is'ti-kal),  a.  [<  tritlieis- 
tic  +  -al.]    Same  as' *n</jeisfec. 

tritheitet  (tri'the-it),  n.  [<  Gr.  TptdeiTvc,  <  rpeis 
(rpi-),  three,  -f-  ic6c,  god.]     A  tritheist. 

trithemimeral  (trith-f-mim'e-ral),  a.  [<  Gr. 
Tptdij/u/iep^;,  consisting' of  three  Halves,  <  Tphog, 
third,  -I-  ^/icuep^s,  half,  <  ^/it-,  half,  +  /iipog,  part.] 
In  pros.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  group  of  three 
half-feet;  pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  one 
foot  and  a  half.    Sometimes,  incorrectly,  trihe- 

rameraZ.— Trithemimeral  ceBura,  the  cesnra  after 
the  thesis  (metrically  accented  syllablej  of  the  second  foot 
of  a  dactylic  hexameter.  See  cesnra,  hephthemimeral. 
trithingt  (tri'THing),  n.  [<  ML.  trithinga,  a  form 
of  E.  mriding,  *thritking:  see  riding^.]  Same 
as  i  '"" 


A  word  consisting  of 


ing  threes; 

a  syllable :  see  syltdble.'] 

three  syllables. 

trit.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  tritura,  im- 
perative of  triturare,  triturate :  used  in  phar- 
macy.   VumgUson. 

tritactic  (tri-tak'tik),  a.  [<  L.  tres  {tri-),  three, 
-1-  tactus,  tovidb.:  see  feic*.]  Touching  in  three 
consecutive  points.— mtactlc  point.   Seejiojnti. 

tritaeopliya (trit-e-of 'i-a), m.  [NL.,<  Gft.TpLTaio- 
^f,  the  nature  of  a  tertian  fever,  <  TpiratoQ,  on 
the  third  day,  +  (pveiv,  bring  forth,  produce.]  A 
tertian  malarial  fever. 

tritagonist  (tri-tag'o-nist),  n.  [<  Gr._  rpirayo- 
vicT^C,  tritagonist,  <  'rping,  third,  +  ayuvun^i, 
an  actor:  see  agonist]  In  the  a/ne.  Gr.  drama, 
the  third  actor.  His  part  is  usually  that  of  the  evil 
genius,  or  the  promoter  of  the  suflerings  of  the  protago. 
nist,  or  flrst  actor.  The  third  actor  was  first  brought  into 
the  drama  by  Sophocles. 

(Jreon,  although  said  to  be  the  tritagonist,  entered  by 
the  central  door.  Athenaum,  No.  8270,  p.  841. 

tritei  (trit),  a.  [=  It.  trito,  <  L.  tritus,  pp.  of 
terere,  rub,  wear,  =  OBulg.  trieti,  truU  =  Serv. 
trU  =  Bohem.  trzMU  =  Pol.  trze6  =  Russ.  tereti 
=  Lith.  triU,  trinti,  rub.  Prom  the  L.  terere  are 
also  ult.  E.  triturate,  tritwe,  try,  etc.,  contrite, 
detritus,  etc.]  If.  Rubbed;  frayed;  worn. 
My  accent  or  phrase  vulgar ;  my  garments  trite. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Ilevels,  L  1. 

Hence — 2.  Used  tiU  so  common  as  to  have  lost 
its  novelty  and  interest;  commonplace;  worn 
out;  haolmeyed;  stale. 

So  trite  a  quotation  that  it  almost  demands  an  apology 
to  repeat  It.  GoldsnUOi,  English  Clergy. 

trite^  (tri'te),  n.  [Gr.  rpirv,  f em.  of  Tpiroc,  third : 
see  third.]  In  anc.  Gr.  music,  the  third  tone 
(from  the  top)  of  the  conjunct,  disjunct,  and 
extreme  tetraehords.    See  tetrachotd. 

tritely  (tiit'li),  ad/v.  In  a  trite  or  common- 
place manner;  stalely. 


The  division  of  Deira  into  three  Trtthings  or  Bidinga. 
J.  a.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  115.. 

trithing-reevef  (tri'sning-rev),  n.  The  gov- 
ernor of  a  trithing. 

trithionate  (tri-thi'6-nat),  n.  [<  tritMon-ic  + 
-ate.]    A  salt  of  trithionie  acid. 

trithionic  (tn-thi-on'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  rpelg  (rpi-), 
three,  +  Belov,  sulphur,  -t-  -ic]  Containing  three 
sulphur  atoms.— TrltUonlc  acid,  a  sulphur  acid  hav- 
ing the  formula  H2S30e.  It  forms  a  strongly  acid,  bitter, 
odorless  solution,  which  decomposes  very  readily. 

Trithrinax  (trith'ri-naks),  n.  [NL.  (Martins, 
1823),  from  the  three  petals  and  three-parted  ca- 
lyx; <  Gr.  Tpelg,  three,  -1-  TItrinax,  a  related  ge- 
nus.] A  genus  of  palms,  of  the  tribe  Coryphese. 
It  is  characterized  by  bisexual  flowers  with  imbricated 
petals,  filaments  united  into  a  tube,  and  a  style  terminal 
in  fruit.  The  3  or  4  species  are  natives  of  Brazil  and  Chili. 
They  are  thomless  palms  bearing  smooth,  roundish,  fan- 
shaped  leaves,  deeply  many-parted  into  two-cleft  indupli- 
cate  segments.  The  leaf-stalks  are  sharply  biconvex,  ex- 
tending above  Into  a  hard  cordate  b'gule,  and  below  into 
a  flbrons  sheath  which  is  densely  set  with  erect  or  reflexed 
spines.  The  flowers  are  small,  on  the  flexuous  branches 
of  a  spreading,  thick-stalked  spadix  with  many  obliquely 
split  spathes.  Several  species  are  included  among  the  fan- 
palms  of  greenhouse  cultivation :  T.  eamvpestris  is  remark- 
able as  one  of  the  most  southern  of  all  palms,  extending 
In  the  Argentine  Republic  to  32°  40*  souui,  and  is  also  pe- 
culiar for  Its  woody  leaves,  more  rigid  than  those  of  any 
other  palm. 

triticalt  (trit'i-kal),  a.  [<  trite  +  -deal,  appar. 
in  imitation  of  criUcal.]    Trite ;  common. 

A  tedious  homily  or  a  tritieal  declamation. 

/.  D'Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  I.  326. 

triticallyt  (trit'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  tritieal  or 
commonplace  manner. 

This  sermon  upon  the  Jewish  dispensation,  .  .  .  'tis  all 
tritieal,  and  most  tritically  put  together. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vL  11. 

triticalnesst  (trit'i-kal-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  tritieal ;  triteness. 

triticeoglossus  (tri-tis"e-6-glos'us),  ».;  pi.  tri- 
Mceoglossi  (-i).  [NL.,  i  L.  tritieeus,  of  wheat 
(see  triticeous),  +  Gr.  y^Exraa,  the  tongue.]  A 
small  muscle  occasionally  found  in  the  human 
larynx,  connected  with  the  triticeous  nodule-in 
the  posterior  thyrohyoid  membrane,  and  pass- 
ing forward  to  the  tongue. 

triticeous  (tri-tish'ius),  a.  [<  L.  tritieeus,  of 
wheat,  <  triticum,  wheat:  see  Triticum.]  In 
anat,  small  and  roundish,  like  a  grain  of  wheat 

or  millet-seed;  nodular TrltlceouB  nodule,  one 

of  the  small  cartilaginous  nodules  in  the  larvnz— the 
cartilago  tritieeus,  or  corpus  triticeum. 

triticeum  (tri-tis'e-um),  n.;  pi.  triUcea  {-&). 
[NL.,  neut.  (sc.  corpus,  body)  of  L.  triticevsj'ot 
wheat :  see  triticeous.]  The  triticeous  body  or 
nodule  of  the  larynx ;  the  tritieeus. 


triticeus 

triticeus  (tri-tis'e-us),  n. ;  pi.  tritieei  (-i).  [NL., 
se.  cartilago,  <  L.  triticeus,  of  wheat:  see  triU- 
ceous-l  The  tritioeous  cartilage  of  the  larynx; 
the  tntieeum. 

Triticiua  (trit'i-kum),  n.  [NL.  (Toumefort, 
1700),  <  L.  triticum,  wheat,  <  terere,  pp.  tritus, 
rub,  grind,  thresh:  see  trite,  try.Ji  A  genus  of 
grasses,  of  the  tribe  Hordeese,  type  of  the  sub- 
tribe  Triticese.  it  is  characterized  by  two-  to  five-flow- 
ered  somewliat  compressed  apiltelets  solitary  at  the  nodes, 
and  by  an  oblong  or  ventricose  five-  to  nine-nerved  flower- 
ing glume,  the  lateral  nerves  not  connivent.  The  genus 
includes  the  cultivated  species  or  varieties  of  whea^long 
■diffused  widely  through  all  temperate  regions,  and  from 
10  to  15  species  in  the  wild  state,  natives  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean region  and  of  western  Asia.  They  are  annual  or 
biennial  erect  flat-leafed  grasses,  with  a  terminal  elongated 
or  cylindrical  spike,  its  axis  usually  without  joints,  but 
flexuous  with  alternate  excavations,  into  which  the  spike- 
lets  are  set.  For  the  polymorphous  cultivated  species  T. 
aativum  (T.  vulgare),  see  wheat,  epelt^,  leghorn,  mimrnny- 
wheat,  and  cut  under  Monocotyledones;  and  compare  amel- 
com  and  jEgUops,  2.  For  T.  (now  A^opyrum)  repens,  see 
quitch^gragg. 

tritocere  (tri'to-ser),  n.  [<  Gr.  rpiToc,  third,  + 
K^pofj  horn.]  That  tine  of  a  deer's  antler  which 
is  third  in  order  of  development,  or  developed 
after  the  third  year. 

tritomesal  (tn-to-mes'al),  a.  [<  Q-r.  rpcToe,  third, 
+ /iiffof,  middle :  see  meson.']  In  e»tom.,  noting 
the  third  longitudinal  series  of  cells  in  the  wing 
of  hymenopters,  corresponding  to  the  subme- 
dian  second  diseoidal  and  first  apical  cells  of 
modem  entomologists.    Kirby. 

tritomite  (tri'to-mit),  n.  [<  Qr.  Tplro/wg,  thrice 
cut,  <  Tpel(  (rpi-),  three,  +  -To/ioc,K  rk/iveiv,  ra/ielv, 
cut.]  A  silicate  found  in  Norway,  occurring  in 
forms  resembling  a  triangular  pyramid.  It  con- 
tains thorium,  the  cerium  metals,  boron,  cal- 
cium, and  other  elements. 

Triton  (tri'ton),  n.  [<  L.  IHton,  <  Gr.  Tphav, 
Triton;  cf.  Skt.  trita,  a  superhuman  being  of 
uncertain  origin  and  attributes.]  1.  In  Gr. 
and  Latin  myth.,  a  son  of  Poseidon  and  Amphi- 
trite,  who  dwelt  with  his  father  and  mother  in 
a  golden  palace  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
was  a  gigantic  and  redoubtable  divinity,  in  the 
later  mytfiology  Tritons  appear  as  a  race  of  subordinate 
sea-deities,  fond  of  pleasure,  and  figuring  with  the  Nereids 
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Old  World  family  Salamandriclss,  but  extends  to  others  of 
similar  habits  in  America,  as  members  of  the  genus  Spe^ 
lerpes,  belonging  to  another  family  (PUOwdmMdmi).  The 
crested  newt  or  triton  of  Europe  is  Triton  CHendealaman- 
d/ra)  crietatus  (see  cut  under  nmit) ;  the  smooth  triton  is 
T.  (Lissotriton)  puiictcUus.  Most  of  the  tritons  of  the  Old 
World  fall  in  the  genus  Molge,  as  the  great  marbled  newt 
of  £uroi>e,  M.  mcurmarata,  and  the  red-bellied,  M.  alpestris. 
A  conspicuous  triton  of  cold  springs  in  the  United  States 
is  Spelerpea  ruber,  chiefly  bright-red,  but  marked  with 
black  in  very  variable  pattern.    See  cut  under  Spelerpei. 

tritone  (tri'ton),  **•  C^  ^^-  Tpirovoe,  having 
three  tones,  <  Tpetg  (jpi-),  three,  +  t6voc:,  tone.] 
In  music,  an  interval  composed  of  three  whole 
steps  or  "tones" — that  is,  an  augmented 
fourth,  as  between  the  fourth  and  seventh 
tones  of  a  scale.  The  older  harmonists  regarded  this 
interval,  even  when  only  suggested,  as  peculiarly  objec- 
tionable, whence  the  proverb  "mi  contra  fa  diabolus 
est."    See  mi. 

Tritonia  (tri-to'ni-a),  «.  [NL.,  <  L.  IViton,  < 
Gr.  Hpirov,  Triton':'  see  Triton.']  1.  A  genus 
of  nudibranchiate  gastropods  founded  by  Cu- 
vier  in  1798,  typical  of  the  family  Tritoniidse, 


Triton  with  Nereid. —  From  an  antique  sculpture  in  the  Vatican. 

in  the  train  of  the  greater  sea-gods ;  they  are  conceived  as 
combining  the  human  flgure  with  that  of  lower  animals 
or  monsters.  A  common  attribute  of  Tritons  is  a  shell- 
trumpet,  which  they  blow  to  soothe  the  restless  waves. 

And  all  the  way  before  them  [ITeptnne  and  Amphitrite],  as 

they  went, 
Triton  his  trompet  shrill  before  them  blew. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  xi.  12. 

So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea. 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea. 
And  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 

Wordsworth,  Misc.  Sonnets,  i.  33. 

2.  In  her.,  a  bearded  man 

with    a    fish's    tail,    and 

usually  holding  a  trident. 

Also  called  merman  and 

Neptune. — 3.  Inconch,:  (a) 

A  genus  of  gastropods,  giv- 
ing name  to  the  jy^itonidse; 

the  tritons,  conohs,  trum- 

pet-shells,or  sea-trumpets. 

Montfort,  1810.     (&)  \l.  c] 

A  member  of  this  genus 

or  family. — 4.  In 'herpet.: 

{a)  An  extensive  genus  of 

newts,  efts,  or  salaman- 
ders, named  by  Laurenti 

in    1768,   since    variously 

applied   or   divided   into 

several  others.    (6)  \l.  c] 

A  newt  or  salamander  of 

this  genus  or  a  related 

form.   The  name  applies  chief- 
ly to  the  aquatic  species  of  the  Triton  tritonu. 


Tritonia  flebeia.    (Line  shows  natural  size.) 

with  such  species  as  T.  ple'beia. — 2.  A  genus  of 
lepidopterous  insects.  Geyer,  1832. — 3.  (Ker, 
1805. )  A  genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  of 
the  order  Iridese  and  the  tribe  Ixiess.  it  is  chai^ 
acterized  by  an  ovoid  or  oblong  capsule  and  by  a  slender 
perianth-tube  not  enlarged  at  the  summit,  with  a  concave 
or  bell-shaped,  regular  or  oblique  border,  upon  the  base 
of  which  the  more  or  less  unilateral  stamens  are  inserted. 
There  are  about  84  species,  all  natives  of  South  Africa. 
They  are  ornamental  plants  from  a  scaly  or  mostly  solid 
and  flber-bearing  bulb,  producing  a  simple  or  slightly 
branching  stem  and  a  few  narrowly  linear  or  sword-shaped 
leaves,  which  are  often  falcate.  The  handsome  yellow, 
orange,  blue,  or  white  flowers  are  sessile,  and  scattered 
along  a  simple  or  branching  peduncle,  each  flower  soli- 
tary in  a  short  membranous  spathe.  They  are  known  in 
cultivation  by  the  generic  name  Tritonia,  and  sometimes 
by  a  former  generic  name  Montbretia. 
4.  [I.  c]  A  plant  of  this  genus. 

Tritonidse  (tn-ton'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Triton 
+  ^dse.]  In  conch.,  the  family  of  canaliferous 
tsBnioglossate  gastropods  whose  typical  genus 
is  Triton.  The  animal  has  a  moderate  foot,  truncate  in 
front,  and  the  radula  with  a  wide  multicuspid  median 
tooth  and  narrow  denticulate  admedian  and  aculeiform 
lateral  teeth.  The  operculum  is  corneous,  with  an  apical 
or  submarginal  nucleus.  The  shell  is  turreted,  and  has 
npt  more  than  two  varices  on  each  whorl,  which  generally 
alternate  with  those  of  contiguous  whorls.  The  species 
mostly  inhabit  tropical  seas,  and  some  reach  a  considera- 
ble size,  as  Triton  tritonis.    See  cut  under  Triton. 

Tritoniidse  (tri-to-ni'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Tri- 
tonia +  -idle.]  A  family  of  opisthobranchiate 
gastropods,  whose  typical  genus  is  Tritonia.  The 
branchial  appendages  are  disposed  in  two  dorsal  rows, 
a  frontal  veil  is  developed,  mandibles  exist,  the  teeth  of 
the  radula  are  multiserial,  and  the  liver  is  compact.  Se- 
cies exist  in  most  temperate  and  warm  seas.  Also  Tri- 
taniadie.    See  cut  under  Tritonia. 

tritonioid  (tri-ton'i-oid),  a.  Of  or  related  to 
the  Tritoniidse. 

tritonbid  (tri'to-noid),  a.  Of  or  related  to  the 
Tritonidse. 

Triton's-horn  (tri'tonz-hdm),  n.  Same  as 
eonch,  4. 

tritorium  (tri-to'ri-um),  n.    Same  as  triturium. 

tritova,  n.    Plural  of  tritomm. 

tritovertebra  (tn-to-ver'te-bra),  n.  [<  Gr.  rpl- 
Tog,  tiiird,  +  L.  vertebra,  vertebra.]  In  Carus's 
nomenclature  (1828),  a  limb-bone,  or  the  bony 
framework  of  the  limbs  considered  as  verte- 
bral elements  developedin  special  relation  with 
the  muscular  system,  or  loeomotorium:  corre- 
lated with  deutoverteira  smd  pfotoverteira. 

tritovertebral  (tri-to-ver'te-bral),  a.  [<  trito- 
vertebra +  -al.]  Having  tlie  character  of  a  tri- 
tovertebra ;  serving  a  loeomotory  purpose,  as 
the  skeleton  of  the  limbs. 

tritovum  (tn-to'vum),  n.;  pi.  tritova  (-va). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  Tp'iToc,  third,  +  L.  ovum,  egg:  see 
ovum.]  The  third  stage  of  an  ovum,  or  an  ovum 
in  a  third  stage,  succeeding  a  deutovum. 

tritoxid,  tritoxide  (trl-tok'sid,  -sid  or  -sid),  n. 
[<  Gr.  rpkoQ,  third,  +  E.  oxid.]  Same  as  tri- 
oxid. 

tritOZOSid  (tri-to-z6'oid),  n.   [<  Gr.  rpirog,  third, 
h  f^v,  an  animal,  +  dSog,  form  (see  zooid).'] 
Tn  zool.,  a  zooid  of  a  third  generation,  result- 
ag  from  a  deuterozooid.    M.  A.  Nicholson. 

tritnbercular  (tri-tu-ber'ku-lar),  a.  [<  L.  tres 
{tri-),  three,  +  tutierculum,  tubercle,  +  -arS.] 
Having  three  tubercles  or  cusps,  as  a  molar  or 
premolar  tooth;  tricuspid;  characterized  by 
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such  teeth  as  a  type  of  dentition;  tfituberou- 
late :  of  or  pertaining  to  tritubereulism. 

trituberculate  (tri-tu-b6r'ku-lat),  a.  [<  L.  tres 
(tri-),  three,  -I-  tuherculum,  tubercle,  +  -ofei.] 
Same  as  tritnbercular. 

tritubereulism  (tri-ta-bfer'ku-lizm),  m.  l<  L. 
tres  {tri-),  three,  +  ' tuberculum,  tubercle,  + 
-ism.]  Tritubereular  state  or  condition  of  teeth ; 
presence  of  three  tubercles  on  a  molar  or  pre- 
molar tooth.    Nature,  XLI.  466. 

triturable  (trij'u-ra-bl),  a.  [=  F.  triturable  = 
Sp.  triturable  =  Pg.  irituravel  z=  It.  triturabile; 
as  if  <  LL.  *triturabilis,  <  triturare,  thresh,  trit- 
urate: see  tritwrate.]  Capable  of  being  trit- 
urated. 

triturate  (trit'u-rat),  v.  t. :  pret.  and  pp.  tritu- 
rated, ppr.  triturating.  [<  LL.  trituratus,  pp.  of 
triturare,  thresh,  tritm-ate,  <  L.  tritura,  a  rub- 
bing, threshing :  see  triture.]  1 .  To  rub,  grind, 
or  bruise;  specifically,  to  grind  to  a  powder. 

The  triturated  skeletons  of  corals  and  echinoderms  and 
the  shells  of  molluscs,  constituting  an  intensely  white 
coralline  sand.  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  II.  620. 

Considering  the  power  which  worms  exert  in  triturating 
particles  of  rock.  Darwin,  Vegetable  Mould,  p.  258. 

2.  In  physiol,,  to  grind  with  the  grinders ;  mas- 
ticate with  the  molar  teeth;  chew  to  a  pulp. 

triturate  (trit'u-rat),  n.  [<  LL.  trituratus,  pp. 
of  triturare,  triturate:  see  triturate,  v.]  A  form 
of  medicine  in  which  an  active  substance  has 
been  thoroughly  powdered  and  mixed  by  rub- 
bing up  with  sugar  of  milk Tablet  triturate,  a 

small  disk  of  some  soluble  material,  usually  sugar  of  mill^ 
charged  with  a  certain  dose  of  a  medicinal  substance. 

trituration  (trij-u-ra'shon),  n.  [=  P.  tritura- 
tion =  Sp.  trituradon  =  Pg.  trituragSo  =  It. 
triturazione,<.  LL.  trituratio{nr),<.  interore,  tritu- 
rate: see  triterate.]  1.  The  act  of  triturating, 
or  reducing  to  a  fine  powder  by  grinding.  Tritu- 
ration is  a  d;ry  process,  and  thus  distinguished 
from  levigation. — 2.  In  phar.,  a  finely  com- 
minuted powder :  as,  a  trituration  of  elaterin. — 

3.  In  physiol.,  reduction  to  pulp  by  grinding 
between  the  teeth ;  molar  mastication,  or  some 
corresponding  process:  as,  the  trituration  of 
food  before  swallowing;  trituration  in  the  giz- 
zard of  a  bird  is  assisted  by  little  pebbles  swal- 
lowed. 

triturator  (trit'u-ra-tor),  n.  [<  LL.  triturator, 
<  triturare,  pp.  trituratus,  triturate:  see  tritu- 
rate.] One  who  or  that  which  triturates;  spe- 
cifically, an  apparatus  for  grinding  drugs. 

triturature  (trit'u-ra-tur),  n.  [<  triturate  + 
-ure.]    A  wearing  by  rubbing  or  friction. 

trituret  (trit'ur),  n.  [<  L.  tritura,  a  rubbing, 
threshing  (se'e  triturate),  <  terere,  pp.  tritus, 
rub,  ^ind,  thresh:  see  trite.]  A  rubbing  or 
grinding. 

Goats*  whe;}^  being  a  natural  infusion,  from  gentle  heat 
and  gentle  trUwre,  of  the  flne  aromatic  and  nitrous  vege- 
tables on  which  goats  feed. 

6.  Cheyne,  Un  Begimen,  p.  44.    {Lathnm,.) 

triturium  (tri-tri'ri-um),  n.;  pi.  tritwria  (-a). 
[Also,  and  prop.,  tritorium,  <  L.  as  if  *tritorium, 
neut.  of  *tritorius,  <  terere,  pp.  tritus,  rub,  thresh. 
The  form  triturium  imitates  tritura,  a  thresh- 
ing (separating  grain  from  straw) :  see  triture.] 
A  vessel  for  separating  liquors  of  different 
densities. 

tritylene  (trit'i-len),  n.  [<  Gr.  rp'iTog,  third,  -t- 
.jyl  +  -ene.]  In  chem.,  same  a.s  propylene :  so 
named  because  third  in  the  series  of  olefines. 

Tritylodon  (tri-til'o-don),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  rpelg 
{rpt-),  three,  -f  riXog,  a  knob,  +  oooic  {odovr-) 
=  E.  tooth.']  A  genus  of  Mesozoic  mammals 
from  the  Upper  Triassic  of  South  Africa  and 
Europe,  typical  of  the  family  TritylodonUdse. 
Owen,  1884. 

Tritylodontidee  (tri-til-o-don'ti-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Tritylodon{t-)  +  -idse.]  A  family  of  pro- 
totherian  mammals  of  Triassic  age,  typified  by 
the  genus  Tritylodon,.  They  had  on  each  side  of  the 
upper  jaw  two  incisors,  no  canine,  two  premolars,  and  two 
molars ;  the  median  incisors  were  scalpriform,  the  lateral 
minute,  and  the  molars  had  trituberculate  ridges. 

tritylodontoid  (tri-til-o-don'toid),  a.  and  n.    I. 
a.  Of  or  relating  to  the  Trvtylodontidse. 
II.  n.  One  of  the  Tritylodontidee. 

Triumfetta  (tri-um-fet'a),  n.  [NL.  (Plumier, 
1703),  named  after  an  Italian  botanist,  G.  B.  Tri- 
onfetU  (1656-1708).]  A  genus  of  polypetalous 
plants,  of  the  order  TiUacese  and  tribe  Grewieee. 
It  is  characterized  by  an  echinate  or  bristly  globose  cap- 
sule. There  are  about  50  species,  natives  of  warm  conn- 
tries.  They  are  herbs  or  shrubs  with  stellate  hairs,  bear- 
ing serrate  entire  or  three-  to  flve-lobed  leaves.  The  flow- 
ers are  axillary,  or  opposite  the  leaves,  chiefly  yellow,  and 
usually  with  numerous  stamens  on  an  elevated  gland- 
bearing  torus.  Some  of  the  small-flowered  species  are 
very  widely  distributed ;  others  are  mostly  confined  to  Aus- 
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tralia,  Madagascar,  or  South  Africa.  A  group  of  American 
species  pi'oduces  large  dense  masses  of  show;  cymulose 
flowers.  The  fruit  is  two-  to  five-celled,  and  separates  Into 
distinct  carpels,  or  is  indehiscent  and  bur-like,  its  pricltles 
often  ending  in  hooks,  as  in  T.  Lappula,  a  common  tropi- 
cal weed  known  in  Jamaica  as  gretUwarl.  The  species  in 
general  are  known  in  the  West  Indies  as  burwied  or  parra- 
keet-bur,  the  ripe  fruit  being  a  favorite  food  of  the  green 
parrakeet.  Several  species  are  used  medicinally  in  the 
tropics  on  account  of  their  mucilaginous  properties;  sev- 
eral also  yield  a  tenacious  fiber,  as  T.  rlumboidea,  a  wide- 
spread tropical  weed,  and  T.  semitrUdba  (for  which  see  bur- 
bark). 
triumph  (tri'umf ),  n.  [<  ME.  trmmphe,  tryumphe, 
<  OF.  trmmphe,  triomphe,  P.  triomphe  =  Pr.  tri- 
omfe  =  Sp.  triunfo  =  Pg.  triunmho  =  It.  trionfo, 
triunfo  =  'D.friomf,  mumf=  4.  triumph,  =  Sw. 
Dan.  triumf,  triumph  (in  OF.  and  It.  also  a  game 
of  cards  so  called), <  L.  triumphvs,  OL.  trivmpus, 
in  the  earliest  use  triumpe,  triumpe,  triumpe,  an 
exclamation  used  in  the  solemn  processions  of 
the  Arval  brethren ;  in  classical  use  a  solemn 
entrance  in  procession,  made  by  a  victorious 
general  (see  def.),  accompanied  by  the  shout  7o 
triumphe!  hence  fig.  a  victory,  triumph;  =  Gr. 
6piafipo;,t}xe  procession  at  the  feast  of  Bacchus, 
also  a  name  for  Bacchus ;  ult.  origin  unknown. 
Hence  trump^.^  1 .  In  Bom.  antiq. ,  a  procession 
and  religious  ceremony  in  honor  of  a  victory 
and  the  victorious  leader.  This,  the  highest  mili- 
tary honor  which  a  Boman  commander  conld  attain,  was 
granted  by  the  senate  to  such  as,  holding  the  ofBce  of  dic- 
tator, consul,  or  pretor,  bad  secured  a  decisive  victory  or 
the  complete  subjugation  of  a  province.  In  the  triumph 
the  general,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  having  a  scepter  in 
one  hand  and  a  branch  of  laurel  in  the  other,  entered  the 
city  of  Rome  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  preceded 
by  the  senate  and  magistrates,  musicians,  the  spoils,  the 
captives  In  fetters,  etc.,  and  followed  by  his  army  on  f ool^ 
in  marching  order.  The  procession  advanced  in  this  order 
along  the  Via  Sacra  to  the  Capitol,  where  a  bull  was  sacri- 
ficed to  Jupiter  and  the  laurel  wreath  was  deposited  in  the 
lap  of  the  god.  Banquets  and  other  entertainments  con- 
cluded the  solemnity,  which  was  generally  brought  to  a 
close  in  one  day,  though  in  later  times  it  sometimes  lasted 
for  three  days.  During  the  time  of  the  empire  the  em- 
peror himseU  was  the  only  person  who  could  claim  a  tri- 
umph. A  naval  triumph  differed  in  no  respect  from  a 
military  triumph,  except  that  it  was  on  a  smaller  scale, 
and  was  marked  by  the  exhibition  of  beaks  of  ships  and 
other  nautical  trophies.  An  ovation  was  an  honor  inferior 
to  a  triumph,  and  less  imposing  In  its  ceremonies. 
If  we  lose  this  battle, 

You  are  contented  to  be  led  in  trium/ph 

Thorough  the  streets  of  Home? 

Shak.,  J.  C,  y.  1. 109. 
Though  triwmphs  were  to  generals  only  due, 
Crowns  were  reserv'd  to  grace  the  soldiers  too. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  512. 

2t.  A  public  festivity  or  display  of  any  kind,  as 
an  exhibition  of  masks ;  a  tournament,  stately 
procession,  or  pageant;  a  spectacle. 

We  retoumyd  ayen  to  Venys,  whiche  day  was  a  grete 
tryumphe  and  Feste  there  in  remembraiice  of  a  Tictorye 
that  the  Yenycyans  had  ye  same  day  in  gettynge  of  Pa- 
dowa.  Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  7. 

You  cannot  have  a  periect  palace  except  you  have  two 
several  sides,  .  .  .  the  one  for  feasts  and  triumphs,  and 
the  other  for  dwelling.  Btuxm,  Building  (ed.  1887). 

3.  The  state  of  being  victorious ;  the  flush  of 
victory. 

The  avenging  force  of  Hercules,  from  Spain, 
Arrived  in  triumph,  from  Geryon  slain. 

Dryden,  ^ueid,  viii.  267. 
Hail  to  the  Chief  who  in  triumph  advances ! 

ScoU,,  L.  of  the  L,  ii.  19. 

4.  Successful  enterprise  or  consummation; 
achievement;  conquest. 

With  Death  she  humbly  doth  insinuate ; 

Tells  him  of  trophies,  statues,  tombs,  and  stories 

His  victories,  his  triumphs,  and  his  glories. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1. 1014. 

All  the  triumphs  of  truth  and  genius  over  prejudice  and 
power,  in  every  country  and  in  eveiy  age,  nave  been  the 
triumphs  of  Athens.      Macaulay,  Mitford's  Hist.  Greece. 

5.  Joy  or  exultation  for  success;  great  glad- 
ness; rejoicing. 

Great  triumph  and  rejoicing  was  in  heaven. 

MUtan,  P.  L.,  vii.  180. 

If  a  civilised  nation,  or  any  men  who  had  a  sense  of 
generosity,  were  capable  of  a  personal  triumph  over  the 
fallen  and  afflicted.  Bv/rke,  Rev.  in  France. 

6t.  A  card  of  a  suit  vrhich  outranks  all  others ; 
a  trump.    See  trump^,  1. 

Yon  must  mark  also  that  the  triumph  must  apply  to 

fetch  home  unto  him  all  the  other  cards,  whatsoever  suit 

they  be  of.    Lwtiimer,  Sermons  on  the  Card  (Parker  Soc),  L 

She,  Eros,  has 

Pack'd  cards  with  Csesar,  and  false-play'd  my  glory 

Unto  an  enemy's  triumph,      Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iv.  14. 20. 

7t.  An  old  game  of  cards,  from  which  whist 
is  probably  derived;  trump.  See  ruff^  and 
trump^,  2. 

The  game  that  we  will  play  at  shall  be  called  the  tri- 
umph, which  if  it  be  well  played  at,  he  that  dealeth  shall 
win.  Latimer,  Sermons  on  the  Card  (Parker  Soc.),  i. 

8t.  See  the  quotation  and  tarot. 
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Tarocchi,  a  kinde  of  playing  cardes  vsed  in  Italy,  called 
terrestriall  triumphes  [var.  called  Tarocte,  or  terestriall 
triumphs,  1611].  Florio,  1698. 

To  ride  triumph,  to  be  in  full  career ;  ride  rough-shod. 

'■  'Tis  some  misfortune,"  quoth  my  uncle  Toby.  "That 
it  is,"  cried  my  father,  "  to  have  so  many  jarring  elements 
breaking  loose,  and  riding  triumph  in  every  corner  of  a 
gentleman's  house." 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ill.  157.    (Davies.) 

=Syn.  5.  Joy,  DeligM,  etc.  (see  gladness),  jubilee,  jubila- 
tion. 
triumph   (tri'umf,  formerly  klso  tri-umf),  v. 
[<  F.  triompher  =  Pr.  triomfar  =  Sp.  triunfar 
=  Pg.  triumphar  =  It.  trionfare,  triunfare,  <  L. 
triumpJiare,  <   triumphus,  a  triumph:    see  tri- 
umph, m.]    I.  intrans.  1.  To  enjoy  a  triumph, 
as  a  victorious  general;   ride  in  a  triumph; 
celebrate  successful  achievement. 
Wonldst  thou  have  laugh'd  had  I  come  cofSn'd  home. 
That  weep'st  to  see  me  triumph  >     Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  1. 194. 
We  wear 
The  dignity  of  Christians  on  our  breasts. 
And  have  a  long  time  triumphed  for  our  conquests ; 
These  conquer'd  a  long  time,  not  triumph'd  yet. 

Beau,  and  M.,  Knight  of  Malta,  i.  1. 

2.  To  gain  a  victory;  achieve  success;  prevail. 
He  did  but  climb  the  cross,  and  then  came  down 

To  the  gates  of  hell ;  triumph'd,  and  fetch'd  a  crown. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  v.  3.,  Epig. 
Attired  with  stars,  we  shall  for  ever  sit 
Triumphing  over  Death,  and  Chance,  and  thee,  0  Time. 
Milton,  On  Time,  1. 22. 

3.  To  rejoice  for  victory;  exult  or  boast. 

Let  not  mine  enemies  triumph  over  me.  Ps.  xxv.  2. 

How  will  he  triumph,  leap,  and  laugh  at  It  I 

S%ait.,I,.L.L.,iv.  3.148. 
4t.  To  take  a  trick;  trump. 

Except  the  four  knaves  enteriain'd  for  the  guards 
Of  the  kings  and  queens  that  triumph  in  the  cards. 

S.  Jonson,  Fortunate  Isles. 

5.  To  shine  forth ;  make  a  brilliant  show. 
The  clear  unmatched  red  and  white 
Which  triumph'd  in  that  sky  of  his  delight. 

5Aafr.,  Lucrece,  1. 12. 

H.t  trans.  1.  To  succeed  in  overcoming; 
prevail  over;  subdue;  conquer. 

Two  and  thirty  legions  that  awe 

All  nations  of  the  triumph'd  world.    Massinge^. 

2.  To  cause  to  triumph ;  give  victory  to. 

He  hath  triumphed  the  name  of  his  Christ ;  he  will  bless 
the  things  he  hath  begun. 

Bp.  Jewell,  Works  (Parker  Soc.X  II.  933. 

3.  To  exult  over ;  boast  over. 

So  oft  they  fell 
Into  the  same  illusion,  not  as  man, 
Whom  they  triumph'd,  once  laps'd. 

Milton,  P.  I.,  X.  572. 

triumphal  (tri-iun'fal),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  triom- 
phal  =  Sp.  triwnfal  "=  Pg.  triumplial  =  It.  tri- 
unfale,  trionfale,<.'h.  triumphalis,  pertaining  to  a 
triumph,  <  triv/mphus,  a  tnumph :  see  triumph.'] 

1.  a.  Pertaining  to  triumph;  commemorating 
or  used  in  celebrating  a  triumph  or  victory :  as, 
a  triumphal  crown  or  car;  a  triumphal  march. 

On  Ascension  day  the  Duke  .  .  .  is  rowed  thither  in  the 
Bucentoro,  a  triumphaU  galley,  richly  and  exquisitely 
guilded.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  2. 

Who  [mighty  men]  have  led  Kings  in  chains  after  their 
Triumphal  Chariots,  and  have  been  served  by  those  whom 
others  have  adored.  StiUingfleet,  Sermons,  II.  iii. 

Triumphal  arch.  See  arcM.— Triumphal  column, 
among  the  Romans,  an  insulated  column  erected  in  com- 
memoration of  a  conqueror  to  whom  had  been  decreed  the 
honors  of  a  triumph.  It  has  been  imitated  in  a  few  in- 
stances in  modern  times,  as  in  the  bronze  column  of  the 
Hace  Venddme  in  Paris,  set  up  in  honor  of  Napoleon  L — 
Triumphal  crown,  a  laurel  wreath  awarded  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  a  victorious  general. — Triumphal  Hymn.  Same 
as  Sanctus,  1. 
II.  n.  It.  A  token  of  victory. 

So,  struck  with  dread  and  anguish,  fell  the  fiend ; 

And  to  his  crew,  that  sat  consulting,  brought 

(Joyless  triumphals  of  his  hoped  success) 

Ruin,  and  desperation,  and  dismay. 

Matm,  P.  B.,  iv.  678. 

2.  An  ode  or  song  in  celebration  of  victory  or 
of  peace;  apsean;  a  hymn  of  rejoicing. 

Those  [rejoicings]  of  victorie  and  peace  are  called  Trl- 
umphaU,  whereof  we  our  selues  haue  heretofore  giuen 
some  example  by  our  Triumphalt  written  in  honour  of  her 
Maiesties  long  peace. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  37. 

Man,  if  triumphals  here  be  in  request, 
Then  let  them  chaunt  them  that  can  chaunt  them  best. 

Peele,  An  Eclogue. 

triumphant  (tri-nm'fant),  a.  [<  P.  triomphant 
=  Sp.  triunfante  =  Pg.  triumphante  =  It.  triun- 
fante,  trionfante,  <  L.  triiimphan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  trin 
umphare,  triumph:  see  triumph,  v.]  If.  Cele- 
brating victory  by  a  triumph,  as  a  successful 
Roman  general;  also,  used  in,  pertaining  to, 
or  appropriate  to  a  triumph;  triiimphal. 

Praise  the  gods. 
And  make  triumphant  fires ;  strew  fiowers  before  them. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  5.  3. 
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The  King  rideth  on  a  triumphant  cart  or  wagon  all 
gilded.  HaMuyfs  Voyages,  II.  i.  236. 

The  streets  so  broad  that  tenne  men  may  ride  in  front, 
and  paued,  adorned  with  many  triumphant  Arches,  and 
shops  on  both  sides.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  436. 

2.  Rejoicing  for  or  as  for  victory ;  triumphing  f 
exulting. 

Think  you,  but  that  I  know  our  state  secure, 
I  would  be  so  triumphant  as  I  am? 

Shak.,  Rich.  HI.,  ui.  2.  84. 

3.  Victorious;  successful;  graced  with  con- 
qjiest. 

His  noble  hand 
Did  win  what  he  did  spend,  and  spent  not  that 
Which  his  triumphant  father's  hand  had  won. 

Shak.,  Rich.  11.,  ii.  1.  181. 
He  had  slain  men  with  his  own  hand,  for  aught  I  know  ; 

—  certainly,  they  had  fallen,  like  blades  of  grass  at  th& 
sweep  of  the  scythe,  before  the  charge  to  which  his  spirit 
imparted  its  triumphant  energy.  . 

Hawthorne,  Scarlet  Letter,  Int.,  p.  24. 

4.  Of  supreme  magnificence  and  beauty ;  glo- 
rious. 

She  'b  a  most  triumpliant  lady,  it  report  be  square  to  her, 
Shak.,  A.  and  C,  ii.  2.  189. 
Churcli  triumphant.  See  churctu 
triumphantly  (tri-um'fant-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  tri- 
umphant manner;  in  tide  manner  of  a  victor; 
with  the  joy  or  exultation  that  proceeds  from 
victory;  victoriously:  often  implying  insolent 
triumph. 

Or  did  I  bragge  and  boast  triumphauntly. 

As  who  should  saye  the  field  were  mine  that  daye? 

Oascoigne,  Lookes  of  a  Louer  Forsaken. 
The  King  and  Queen  enter  the  Town  [Calais]  trium- 
phantly, and  make  their  Abode  there. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  122. 
2t.  Festively;  rejoicingly. 

Dance  in  Duke  Theseus'  house  triumphajiUy, 
And  bless  it  to  all  fair  prosperity. 

Sftoi.,  M.  N.  D.,  iv.  1.  94. 

triumpher  (tri'um-f6r),  n.   [<  triumph  +  -eri.J 

1.  One  who  triumphs  or  rejoices  for  victory; 
one  who  is  victorious. 

Hee  sayd  Souldioura  were  the  noblest  estate  of  man- 
kinde,  .  .  .  triumphera  both  in  Camps  and  Courts. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie. 

2.  One  who  was  honored  with  a  triumph  in 
Rome. 

August  was  dedicated  to  Augustus  by  the  senate,  be- 
cause in  the  same  month  he  was  the  first  time  created  con. 
sul,  and  thrice  triumpher  in  Rome.  Peaeham,  On  Drawing. 

triumphingly  (tri'um-fing-li),  adv.  In  a  tri- 
umphing manner ;  with  tnumph  or  exultation. 

Triumphingly  say,  0  Death,  where  is  thy  sting? 

Bp.  Halt,  Remedy  of  Discontentment  I.  U.  §  1. 

triumvir  (tri-um'v6r),  n. ;  pi.  triumviri,  triutn- 
virs  (-vi-ii,  -verz).  [<  L.  triumvir,  <  trium, 
gen.  of  tres,  three,  +  vir,  man :  see  virile.  Of. 
duumvir,  decemmir.']  One  of  three  men  united 
in  office ;  specifically,  in  ancient  Rome,  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  several  groups  of  joint  magistrates 
chosen  for  various  purposes,  as  for  establish- 
ing colonies,  revising  the  lists  of  knights,  guard- 
ing against  fires  by  night,  or  to  fill  various  ex- 
traordinary commissions  on  special  occasions. 
Among  the  more  important  of  these  magistrates  were  the 
triumviri  capitales,  who  were  elected  by  the  people,  and 
whose  duty  it  was  to  inquire  into  capital  crimes,  to  arrest 
offenders,  to  superintend  the  prisons,  and  to  cause  the  ex- 
ecution of  condemned  persons.  They  conld  punish  sum- 
marily slaves  and  persons  of  the  lowest  class.  See  trium- 
virate. 

A  man  may  compare  Ecbatana  of  the  Medes,  Babylon 
on  Euphrates,  and  I^iniue  on  Tigris,  to  the  TriumMri  at 
Rome.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  T"?. 

trium'Tiral  (tn-um'vi-ral),  a.  [<  triumvir  + 
-ai!.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  triumvir  or  a  trium- 
virate. 

I  am  about  to  mount  higher  than  triumviral  tribunal, 
or  than  triumphal  car. 

Landor,  Imag.  Conv.,  Lucullus  and  Caesar. 

triumvirate  (tri-um'vi-rat),  n.  [=  P.  triumvi- 
rat  =  Pg.  trvumvvrato  =  Sp.  It.  triunvirato,  <  L. 
triumviratus,  the  office  or  dignity  of  a  triumvir, 
<  triumvir,  triumvir:  see  trmrnvir.']  1.  The  of- 
fice or  magistracy  of  a  triumvir,  specifically  of 
one  of  the  ancient  Roman  groups  of  triumviri. 

—  2.  Government  by  three  men  in  coalition. — 

3.  A  group  of  three  men  in  office  or  authority; 
specifically,  in  Eom.  hist.,  either  the  coalition 
(Mrst  Triumvirate)  between  Pompey,  Julius 
Csesar,  and  Crassus,  60  b.  c,  which  controlled 
the  Roman  world  for  several  years,  or  that  (Sec- 
ond Triumvirate)  between  Mark  Antony,  Oc- 
tavian  (Augustus),  and  Lepidus,  43  b.  c,  which 
overthrew  the  republican  party  and  ordered  the 
second  proscription,  in  the  latter  Lepidus  was  soon 
practically  deposed,  and  Antony  and  Octavlan  shared  the 
power  until  the  overthrow  of  the  former,  31 B.  c. 

Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Gallatin  were  a  triumvirate 
which  governed  the  country  during  eight  years. 

H.  Adams,  Gallatin,  p.  274. 


triumvirate 

4.  A  party  of  three  men ;  three  men  or  three 
personifications  in  company  or  forming  one 
group;  also,  a  trio  or  triad  of  any  kind. 

Still  purposing  to  grant  no  more  then  what  seem'd  good 

to  that  violent  and  lawless  Triumvirate  within  him,  under 

the  f  alsi&'d  names  of  his  Season,  Honour,  and  Conscience. 

MilUm,  Eikonoklastes,  xxii. 

Theology,  Philosoply,  and  Science  constitute  our  spir- 
itual triumvirate.       G.  H.  Lewes,  Hist.  Philos.,  I.  p.  xrii. 

triumviri,  n.    Latin  plural  of  triumvir. 
triumviryt  (tn-um'vi-ri),  n.  [Formerly  also  tri- 
umverie;  <  triumvir  +  -^8.]    A  triumvirate. 


Thou  makest  the  triumviry,  the  corner-cap  of  society. 
SMk.,  L.  1. 1.,  iv.  3.  53. 
Take  for  thine  ayde  afflicting  Miserie, 
Woe,  mine  attendant,  and  Dispayre,  my  freend, 
All  three  my  greatest  great  Triunmerie. 

O.  Markham,  Sir  R.  Grlnuile,  p.  56.    (^DavUs.) 

triune  (tri'un),  a.     [<  L.  ires  {iri-),  three,  + 
unus,  one:  see  three  and  oneJ]    Three  in  one. 

We  read  in  Scripture  of  a  triune  Deity.        Bp.  Burnet. 
Triune  vase.  Same  as  triple  vase  (which  see,  under  vate). 

triungulin  (tri-ung'gu-lin),  n.     [<  L.  tres  (tri-), 
three,  +  ungula,  a  hoof,  claw.]     The  first  lar- 


TriunguUn. 
a,  egg-pod  of  a  grasshopper,  CalofiteHus  differentiatis;  d,  eggs  of 
same ;  e,  triungulin  of  Epicauta  viitata;  d,  second  larval  sta^e  of 
same  ( line  shows  natural  size) ;  e,  side  view  of  d;  /,  triungulin  within 
egg-pod  of  the  grasshopper. 

val  stage  of  the  hypermetamorphic  blister-bee- 
tles, or  MelmdsB.    See  also  cut  under  Meloe. 
triunity  (tri-u'ni-ti),  n.     [<  triune  +  41y.    Cf. 
unity.'l    The  state  or  quality  of  being  triune ; 
trinity. 
The  triunity  of  the  Godhead. 
Dr.  H.  Here,  Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  203.    (JMham.) 

Triuridese  (tri-u-rid'f-e),  n.jpl.  [NL.  (Bentham 
and  Hooker,  1883),  <  Triuris  {-urid-)  +  -eas.]  An 
order  of  monoeotyledonous  plants,  of  the  series 
ApocarpesB.  it  is  characterized  by  unisexual  racemose 
Bowers  with  a  regular  perianth  of  three  to  eight  valvate 
^segments  in  a  single  row.  It  includes  2  genera,  Triurii  (the 
type)  and  SciaphUa,  the  latter  comprising  about  14  spe- 
cies of  white  or  reddish  plants  of  South  America,  India, 
the  Malay  archipelago,  and  Papua.  The  order  is  nearest 
akin  to  the  Aliemaceie,  but  is  terrestrial  and  saprophyt- 
ic, growing  upon  decayed  wood  and  leaves.  Its  species 
are  diminutive,  slender,  but  rather  rigid  leafless  plants, 
wholly  white,  yellow,  pink,  or  red,  with  a  few  scales  at 
the  base,  and  producing  a  few  long  flexuous  unbranched 
roots.  The  small  stellate  flowers  are  numerous  and  race- 
mose, or  fewer  and  somewhat  corymbose ;  they  hang  on 
decurved  pedicels,  and  are  often  papillose  or  minutely 
fringed. 

Triuris  (tri-u'ris),  ».  [NL.  (Miers,  1841),  so 
called  with  ref .  to  the  appendaged  calyx-lobes ; 
<  Gr.  Tpetg,  three,  +  ovpa,  a  tail.]  A  genus  of 
plants,  type  of  the  order  Triwideee.  it  is  charac- 
terized by  anthers  immersed  In  a  large  conical  receptacle, 
and  by  a  nearly  or  quite  terminal  style.  The  2  species,  T. 
hyaliiM  and  T.  Ivtea,  are  natives  of  Brazil.  They  are  yel- 
low, white,  or  colorless  and  transparent  plants,  with  two 
to  tour  slender-pedioelled  flowers  on  a  filiform  stem,  each 
of  the  three  or  six  triangular-ovate  perianth-segments  ex- 
tended into  a  filiform  tail. 

trivalence  (tri'va-  or  triv'a-lens),  n.  [<  trvva- 
len(t)  +-ce.]  The  quality" of  being  trivalent; 
triatomic  valence. 

The  conclusions  drawn  therefrom  as  to  the  trivalence  of 
aluminium  cannot  be  maintained. 

Afhmaeum,  No.  3183,  p.  658. 

trivalent  (tri'va-  or  triv'a-lent),  a.  [<  L.  tres 
(tri-),  three,  +  valen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  valere,  be 
strong:  see  valid.']  In  chem.,  equivalent  in  com- 
bining or  displacing  power  to  three  monad  at- 
oms; triadie:  applied  to  an  element  or  a  radi- 
cal.   Also  triatomic. 

trivalve  (tri'valv),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  tres  {tri-), 
three, -H«afoa,  door:  see  valve.']  I.  a.  Having 
three  valves,  as  a  shell;  trivalvular.— Trivalve 
speculum,  a  vaginal  speculum  having  three  blades. 
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II,  n.  In  conch.,  a  trivalve  shell. 
trivalved  (tri'valvd),  a.     [<  trwalve  +  -ed^.] 
Three-valved;  trivalvular. 
trivalvular  (tri-val'vu-lar),  a.     [<  L.  tres  {tri-), 
three,  +  valvula,  dim!  of  valva,  door :  see  val- 
vular.]   Three-valved;  having  three  valves. 
trivantt  (triv'ant),  a.  and  n.    An  obsolete  vari- 
ant of  truant."  [Kare.] 
Thou  art  .  .  .  atrifler,  a  frfvunt,  thou  art  an  idle  fellow. 
Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Reader,  p.  10. 

trivantlyt  (triv'ant-li),  adv.  [<  trivant  +  -ly'^.] 
In  a  trivant  or  truant  manner.     [Kare.] 

Him  that  by  reason  of  a  voluble  tongue,  a  strong  voice, 
a  pleasing  tone,  and  some  trivantly  Polyanthean  helps, 
steales  and  gleanes  a  few  notes  from  other  mens  Harvests, 
and  so  makes  a  fairer  shew  than  he  that  is  truly  learned 
indeed.  Burtm,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  188. 

trivet,  'V.  t.  [Abbr.  from  contrive'^.]  To  contrive. 
The  thrifty  that  teaoheth  the  thriving  to  thrive. 
Teach  timely  to  traverse  the  thing  that  thou  trive. 

Tusser,  Husbandry,  Brief  Conclusion. 

triverbial  (tri-vfer'bi-al),  a.  [<  L.  tres  (tri-), 
three,  -t-  verhum,  word:  see  verh.]  Of  three 
words:  applied  to  certain  days  in  the  Eoman 
calendar  which  were  juridical,  or  days  appoint- 
ed to  the  pretor  for  deciding  causes :  so  named 
from  the  three  characteristic  words  of  his  offlee, 
do,  dico,  addico.  They  were  also  called  dies  fasti. 
In  the  Roman  calendar  there  were  in  the  whole  year  but 
twenty-eight  judicial  or  triveriial  days  allowed  to  the  prae- 
tor for  deciding  causes.  Blacketane,  Com.,  III.  xxvi. 

trivertebral  (tri-v6r'te-bral),  a.  [<  L.  tres  {tri-), 
three,  -1-  uerteftra,  vertebra:  see  vertebral.]  Com- 
posed of  three  vertebrse. 

The  last  cervical  [of  Olyptodon]  and  the  anterior  dorsal 

vertebrse  are  ankylosed  together  into  a  single  tri-vertehral 

bone,  which  moves  by  a  hinge  joint  upon  the  third  dorsal. 

Husdey,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  291, 

triveti  (triv'et),  n.  [Also  trevet;  early  mod.  E. 
also  tryvet,  trivette,  trevett;  <  ME.  treved,  trevid, 

<  OP.  trepied,  trepie,  tripied  =  OSp.  trevede, 
treudes  =  Olt.  trepie,  trepiedi,  trespido,  trespito, 

<  ML.  tripes  (triped-),  a  three-footed  stool,  a 
tripod,  <  L.  tripes  (triped-),  having  three  feet,  < 
tres  (tri-),  three,  -I-  pes  (ped-)  =  B.  foot.  Of. 
tripod,  ult.  a  doublet  of  trivet.  For  the  form, 
cf .  the  equiv.  D.  drievoet  =  MLG.  drivot,  drevot, 
a  trivet,  =  E.  three-foot.]  1.  A  three-footed 
stool  or  stand;  a  tripod;  especially,  an  iron 
tripod  on  which  to  place  cooking-vessels  or 
anything  which  is  to  be  kept  hot  by  the  fire. 

He  shulde  fynde  in  one  place  a  friyngpan,  in  an  other  a 
chauldron,  here  a  tryuet,  and  there  a  spytte,  and  these  in 
maner  in  eueiy  pore  manues  house. 

Peter  Martyr  (tr.  in  Eden's  First  Books  on  America,  ed. 

[Arber,  p.  145). 
She  got  up  to  set  the  pot  of  coffee  back  on  the  trivet. 

E.  Eggleston,  The  Graysons,  xxxii. 

2.  In  her.,  a  bearing  representing  the  three- 
legged  iron  support  used  in  cooking,  it  is  usu- 
ally represented  in  plan,  or  as  looked  at  from  above,  the 
feet  or  uprights  seen  in  perspective.— Klght  as  a  triv- 
et, standing  steadily  (in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  a  tripod 
stands  firm  on  irregular  surfaces);  hence,  proverbially, 
entirely  or  perfectly  right.    [Colloq.] 

I'll  warrant  youll  find  yourself  righlasa  trivet! 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  71. 

"As  to  the  letter,  Rokesmith,"  said  Mr.  Boffin,  "jrou're 

as  right  as  a  trivet."      Dickens,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  ii.  14. 

trivet^  (triv'et),  ».  •  [Formerly  also  trevat;  ori- 
gin obseure.]  A  knife  for  cutting  the  loops  of 
terry  fabrics,  such  as  velvets  or  Wilton  carpets, 
in  which  the  looped  warp  is  formed  over  wires 
in  the  shed.  Each  wire  has  a  groove  at  the  top  to  serve 
as  a  guide  for  the  trivet,  which  can  be  run  rapidly  along 
the  wires,  cutting  all  the  loops  and  thus  making  a  pile 
fabric  or  cut  pile  fabric.    E.  H.  Knight. 

For  velvets,  &c.,  the  wires  are  provided  with  a  groove 
on  their  upper  face,  and  along  this  groove  a  cutting  knife 
called  a  trivet  is  run  to  cut  the  loops. 

Eneyc.  Brit,  XXIV.  467. 

trivet-table  (triv'et-ta"bl),  n.  A  table  sup- 
ported by  three  feet. 

The  trivet-table  of  a  foot  was  lame. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  viii.  84. 

Trivial  (triv'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (J.  E.  Gray),  named 
in  allusion  to  its  trivial  size  and  value ;  <  L.  tri- 
vius,  of  three  roads :  see  trivivm.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  JVivUdse,  containing  a  num- 
ber of  small  species  of  vari-  ^  ^ 
ous  parts  of  the  world,  ' 
among  those  known  as  sea 
beans.  See  sea-bean,  2.  See 
also  cut  under  Trioiidse. 

trivia^,  n.  Plural  of  trivium. 

Triviacea  (triv-i-a'sf-a),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,<2Vmal-H-acea.] 
Same  as  Trimidse. 

trivial  (triv'i-al),  a.  and  n. 
Pg.  trivial  =  It.  triviale,  < 
cross-roads,  hence  common,  commonplace,  ML. 


trivium 

of  the  triviuip,  or  three  liberal  arts,  <  tHvium,  a 
meeting  of  three  roads,  in  ML.  the  first  three 
liberal  arts:  see  trimum.  Cf.  bivial,  quadrivial.] 

1.  a.  1 .  Such  as  may  be  found  everywhere ; 
commonplace;  ordinary;  vulgar. 

In  the  infancy  of  learning  .  .  .  those  conceits  which 
are  now  trivial  were  then  new. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii. 
The  trivial  round,  the  common  task. 
Would  furnish  aH  we  ought  to  ask. 

Eeble,  Christian  Year,  Morning, 

2.  Trifling ;  insignificant ;  of  little  worth  or  im- 
portance; paltry. 

Trivial  objections  to  the  plan  were  made  at  the  timeby 
cavillers.  Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  141. 

3.  Occupying  one's  self  with  trifles;  trifling. 
As  a  scholar  meantime  be  was  trivial  and  incapable  of 

labour.  De  Quineey. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  trivium,  or  the  first 
three  liberal  arts — grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
logic;  hence,  initiatory;  rudimentary. 

Whose  deep-seen  skill 
Hath  three  times  construed  either  Flaccus  o'er. 
And  thrice  rehears'd  them  in  his  trivial  fioor. 

Bp.  Han,  Satires,  IV.  i.  173. 

5.  In  zoiil.  and  bot.:  (a)  Common;  popular; 
vernacular;  not  technical:  noting  the  popular 
or  familiar  names  of  animals  or  plants,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  technical  New  Latin  names. 
(6)  Specific;  not  generic:  noting  what  used  to 
be  called  the  nomen  trimale — that  is,  the  sec- 
ond or  specific  term  in  the  binomial  technical 
name  of  an  animal  or  a  plant,  such  terms  being 
often  adopted  or  adapted  from  a  popular  name 
or  epithet.  Thus,  in  the  several  designations  Somo 
sapiens,  Felis  leo,  Mus  musculus,  Rosa  canina,  the  words 
sapiens,  leo,  musevlus,  and  canina  are  respectively  the 
trivial  names  of  the  species  they  designate.  See  speeifie, 
3(6). 

6.  In  echinoderms,  specifically,  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  trivium:  as,  the  trivial  (anterior)  ambu- 
lacra of  a  sea-urchin. 

II.  n.  1.  One  of  the  three  liberal  arts  which 
constitute  the  trivium. —  2.  A  coefficient  or 
other  quantity  not  containing  the  quantities  of 
the  set  considered. 

trivialism  (triv'i-al-izm),  n.  [<  trivial  +  -ism.] 
A  trivial  matter ;  "a  trivial  remark.     Carlyle. 

triviality  (triv-i-al'i-ti),  n.  [<  OF.  trvuialite, 
F.  trivialitS  =  Sp.  trhiaUdad  =  Pg.  tri/oialidade 
=  It.  triviaUtd  ;  as  trivial  +  -ity.]  1 .  Trivial  or 
paltry  character  or  quality. 

The  triviality  of  its  meaningless  details.  J.  Caird. 

2.  'Pi.trimalities (-iiz).  Atrivial thing;  atrifle; 
amatterof  little  value  orimportance.  Cotgrave. 
It  is  in  these  acts  called  trivialities  that  the  seeds  of 
joy  are  forever  wasted,  until  men  and  women  look  round 
with  haggard  faces  at  the  devastation  their  own  waste  has 
made.  George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  xlii. 

trivialize  (triv'i-§.l-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  trio- 
ialized,  ppr.  trivializing.  [<  trivial  +  -ize.]  To 
render  trivial  or  paltry. 

Southey.  .  .  .  We  are  now  at  the  Sonnets  [of  Milton]. 
I  know  your  dislike  of  this  composition. 

Lander.  In  Engli^,  not  in  Italian  ;  but  Milton  has  en- 
nobled it  in  our  tongue,  and  has  trivialized  it  in  that. 

Landor,  Imag.  Conv.,  Southey  and  Landor,  ii. 

trivially  (triv'i-al-i),  adv.    In  a  trivial  manner. 

Neither  is  money  the  sinews  of  war  (as  it  is  trivially  said). 

Bacon,  True  Greatness  of  Kingdoms,  etc.  (ed.  1887). 

trivialness  (triv'i-al-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  trivial';  triviality. 

We  always  seem  to  be  living  just  on  the  brink  of  a  pure 
and  lofty  intercourse,  which  would  make  the  ills  and  triv- 
ialness of  life  ridiculous.  Thoreau,  Letters,  p,  13, 

Triviidse  (tri-vi'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Trivia  + 
■4ds».]  A  family  of  involute  tsBnioglossate  gas- 
tropods, typified  by  the  genus  Trivia.  They  are 
of  small  size,  and  closely  related  to  the  cowries,  but  differ 
In  the  multicuspid  median  teeth  and  unguiform  marginal 
teeth  of  the  radula,  and  the  shell  is  generally  transversely 
ribbed.     They  chiefly  in 


habit  tropical  seas,  but  one 
(Trivia  europtea)  occurs  in 
British  waters.  See  also 
cut  under  Trivia. 

Triviins  (triv-i-i'ne), 
n.  pi.     [NL.,  <  Trivia 


Trivia  europsBa.  a,  up- 
per aspect;  o,  lower  as- 
pect, 

[<  F.  trivial  =  Sp. 
L.  trivialis,  of  the 


Trivia  eurapaea,  seen  from  above, 

+  -inie.]  A  subfamily 
ot^TriviidsB  (or  of  Cyprseidse),  including  the  ge- 
nus Trivia,  and  characterized  by  the  completely 
involute  shell  with  concealed  spire. 
trivium  (triv'i-um),  n.;  pi.  trivia  (-5,).  [NL., 
<  L.  trivium,  a  meeting  of  three  roads,  ML.  the 
first  three  liberal  arts  (see  def . ),  neut.  of  trivius, 
of  three  roads,  <  tres  (tri-),  three,  -I-  via,  way, 
road.]  1.  In  the  schools  of  the  middle  ages, 
the  first  three  liberal  arts  (grammar,  rhetoric, 
and  logic) — the  other  four  (namely,  arith- 
metic, musie,  geometry,  and  astronomy)  be- 
ing termed  qtrndrivium. —  2.  In  echinoderms, 
as  any  sea-urchin,  the  three  anterior  ambula- 
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era,  taken  collectively  and  distinguished  from    years  before  that  as  Twdus  chmemia  by  Osbeck.    The  ge- 
the  two  posterior  ones  taken  together.     See    ""s  is  also  called  Pterocydus  and  Leueodioptron. 
tivium,  and  cut  tinder  Spatangoida.  trochanter  (tro-kan't6r),  n.     [=  F.  trocanter, 

trivoltin  (tri-vol'tin),  m.  [<L.  *res  (in-),  three,  <  NL.  trocltanter,  <  Gr.  rpoxavr^p,  the  ball  on 
+  It.  volto,  turn :  see  w/«i.]  A  race  of  the  silk-  which  the  hip-bone  turns  ia  its  socket,  <  rptx^Lv, 
■worm  of  commerce  (Sericaria  mori)  which  has  ^^^'  see  trochus.']  1.  In  anat.  and  zoSl.,  a  tu- 
three  annual  generations,  thus  producing  three  herosity,  protuberance,  or  apophysis  of  the  up- 
erops  of  cocoons  each  year;  also,  such  a  silk-  per  part  of  the  femur  or  thigh-bone,  for  the  in- 
worm.    Also  trivolUne.  sertion  of  various  muscles  which  flex,  extend, 

triweekly  (tri-wek'li),  a.  r<  trv  +  weekly.l  1 .  °^  rotate  the  limb.  There  may  be  one  (elephant),  two 
Ooourrins-  tierf  ormfifl  or  siinPsiTiTur  nnen  pvptv  (usually),  orthree  (liorse)  suchprooesses ;  in  man  there  are 
+w„  ir  1 '^  o  T  '  S'PPes.npg  Olioe  every  ^.^^  ^^j^.^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  tbeUgser  trochanter,  the  former 
tnree  weeks.— 3.  Less  correctly,  occurring,  for  the  gluteal  muscles  and  those  collectively  called  rota- 
performed,  or  appearing  thrice  a  week:  as,  a  tors,  the  latter  for  the  psoas  and  iliacas.  In  birds  the  great 
triweekly  newspaper  trochanter  enters  into  the  construction  of  the  hip-joint,  as 

Trixamis  a.rilr'aa    onal    «       rNTT      /  P,   ^«,««     *  shoulder  of  the  femur  which  abuts  against  flie  ilium. 
xrixa^S  ^iriK  sa-gus),  n.      [JNL..,  <  dr.  Tptidg,    Trochanters  commonly  have  an  independent  center  of  os- 
var.  ot  TpcaadQ,  Tpirroc,  threefold  (<  rpelg  (rpi-),    siflcation,  and  are  therefore  of  the  nature  of  epiphyses.  See 
three), -1- aycH),  drive,  do.]    A  genus  of  beetles :    outs  under  epipftj/gis  and /emur. 
same  as  Throseus.  2.  In  entom.,  the  second  joint  of  an  insect's 

tlizomal  (tri-zo'mal),  a.  [For  "trirhizomal,  <  l^g,  succeeding  the  coxa.  The  trochanter  is  some- 
Gr.  Toelc  (toi-).  three  -1-  biHaun  rnnt  -^  .«7  1  *"u^s  two-jointed,  in  which  case  the  proximal  one  ot  its 
•Pnimip^S.V  +>,p  =1^  .3  +1;  P'-S"t^>  ^°°^'  .^  -«'•  J  two  joints  takes  the  name  of  trochanUn,  the  other  being 
J^  omaed  of  the  sum  of  three  square  roots._Tri-  the  trochanter  proper.  See  cut  under  e(lm.-In.teic%vt- 
zomal  curve,  a  curve  whose  equation  is  ing  trochanter.    See  intercept. 

V^  +  V^'^VyZ^"'  trochanterian  (tro-kau-te'ri-an),  a.     [<   tro- 

where  a,  ft  y  are  parameters,  and  X,  T,  Z  three  curves  ot    ?''«»?;*«'■  +  -*-«»•]  9*  «'  pertainikg  to  the  greater 
the  same  system.  trochanter  of  the  femur. 

treat  (trot),  v.  i.  [Said  \o  be  imitative.]  To  trochanteric  (tro-kan-ter'ik),  a.  [<  trochanter 
cry  as  a  buck  in  rutting-time.  +  -ic-]     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  trochanter,  in  any 

treat  (trot),  M.  [<<roat,B.]  The  cry  of  a  buck  sense ;  trochanterian  or  trochantinian:  as,  a  *?-o- 
in  rutting-time.  chanteric  tuberosity.— Troclianteric  fossa    Same 

trobelliont,  n.     [ME.,  <  OF.  "troheUion,  *torbel-  '^  ^'^^  ^°'^  '•""^"^  ^^-  "°*^''  'iisita')- 
Uon,  <  L.  turbella,  a  bustle,  stir,  <  turba,  a  bus- *'^°''^*^*"'>  trochantine  (tro-kan'tin),  n.    [< 
tie,  stir,  disturbance:  see  iroMfiie.]    A  storm;    troehant(er)  +  ^n^.']    1.  In  anat.  a,ndzodl.,  the 
disturbance.    JferM»  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  ii.  324.  lesser  trochanter  of  the  femur. —  Z.  In  entom., 

trecar  (tro'kar),  n.  [Also  trochar  ;'  <  F.  troca/r  ^^^  ^^st  or  proximal  one  of  two  joints  of  which 
trocart,  also  trois-quarts  (as  if  involving  quart  ^^^  trochanter  may  consist  (see  trochanter,  2). 
a  quarter),  <  frois,  three,  +  carre,  side,  face'  ^*  ^?.  °**™  ""i*^"^  ^it'i  ^^le  <'o^a. 
OF.  quarre,  a  square :  see  three  and  square^  ]  trochantinian  (tro-kan-tin'i-an),  a.  [<  trochan- 
A  surgical  instrument  used  for  withdrawing  *«»  +  -*-«»•]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lesser  tro- 
fluid  from  the  body  in  cases  of  dropsy,  hydr^  chanter  of  the  femur, 
cele,  etc.    it  consists  of  a  perforator,  or  stylet,  and  a  jrOChar,  n.     See  trocar. 

cannula.    After  the  puncture  is  made  the  stylet  is  with-  trocnate  (tro  kat),  a.     [<  NL.  "trochatus,  <  Gr. 
drawn,  and  the  cammlaremains  for  the  escape  of  the  fluid.    rpo;i;(if,  a  wheel :  see  <rocft«s.]     1.  Same  as  <ro- 
trocha  (tro'oha),  ».     [Sp.]    l.  A  narrow  path,    cfea?,  1.— 2.  Trochiferous;  provided  with  a  tro- 
—  2.  MiUt.,a  strategic  line  of  defenses  across    chal  organ. 

a  given  territory.  troche^  (troeh  or  trok;  commonly  tro'ke:  see 

Trochacea  (tro-ka'se-a),  n.  jjZ.    Same  as  2Vo-    etym.),  n.     [<  KL.  *«»-oc/tM«,  a  circular  tablet,  < 

Gr.  Tpox^Q,  a  rotmd  cake,  a  pill :  see  trochus.  The 
word  troche,  for  which  no  corresponding  forms 
are  found  in  the  Bom.  languages  (they  use,  in- 
stead, forms  corresponding  to  the  dim.  trochisk, 
q.  v.),  seems  to  have  been  formed  in  E.  directly 
from  the  NL.  or  Gr.  In  the  absence  of  a  vernac- 
ular pronunciation  and  of  obvious  analogies,  va- 
rious pronunciations  have  been  given  to  it :  (a) 
troch,  as  if  from  a  F.  *troche,  not  found  in  this 
sense  (though  existing  in  the  plural,  as  a  hunt- 
ing-term, troches,  fumets,  the  (round)  droppings 
of  deer) ;  (6)  trosh,  supposed  to  be  a  more  exact 
renderingof  the  assumed  F.  *trocfte,-  (c)  trok, 
an  E.  accommodation  of  the  NL.  *trochus 
(tro'kus),  Gr.  rpo^dg;  (d)  tro'ke,  an  erroneous 
pronunciation  now  common,  appar.  due  to  con- 
fusion with  trochee,  or  to  a  notion  that  the  word 
is  NL.  *troche,  <  Gr.  Tpox>i  (which  exists  only  as 
a  by-form  of  rpdxog,  course),  (e)  A  more  exact 
E.  form  of  the  Gr.  term  would  be  *troch  (trok), 
after  the  analogy  of  stich,  the  only  other  in- 
stance, and  that  technical  or  rare,  of  an  B.  mon- 
osyllable from  a  Gr.  word  ending  in  -x-o^  (other 
instances  are  polysyllables,  as  distich,  tetrastich, 
acrostic'^  for  *acrostich,  etc.).]  A  small  circu- 
lar cake,  as  a  lozenge  or  other  form  of  tablet 
composed  of  some  medicinal  ingredients  mixed 
into  apaste  with  sugar  and  muoQage,  and  dried. 
It  is  intended  to  be  gradually  dissolved  in  the  mouth,  and 
slowly  swallowed,  as  a  demiucent,  especially  to  allay  irri- 
tation of  the  throat. 

Take  of  Benjamin  six  ounces,  wood  of  aloes  eight 
ounces,  styrax  calamite  three  ounces,  musk  half  a  dram, 
orrice  two  ounces,  sugar  candy  three  pound;  powder 
them,  and  with  rose-water  make  trocTies. 

Cosmeticks  (1660),  p.  138.    (Halliwdl.) 

troche^t,  v.     [<  OF.  trocher,  branch.    Cf.  troch- 
ing.']    To  branch. 

Whan  he  [a  hart]  hath  troehed  on  that  one  partye  .iiij. 
and  on  the  other  .v.,  than  is  he  of  .xvj.  of  defaunte.  Whan 
he  is  trochid  on  bothe  sydes  .v.,  than  is  he  of  .xvj.  atte  f  uUe. 

£el.  Antiq.,  1. 151. 

Te€te  de  cer/  troehie  [F.l  troched  or  whose  top  is  divided 
into  three  or  four  small  branches.  Cotgrave. 


trochaic  (tro-ka'ik),  a.  and  n.    [=F.  trodiaique, 

<  L.  trociMicus,  <  Gr.  Tpoxaind;,  pertaining  to  or 
consisting  of  trochees,  <  rpoxaioc,  a  trochee :  see 
trochee.']  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  character- 
istic of  a  trochee:  as,  trochaic  rhythm. — 2. 
Constituting  or  equivalent  to  a  trochee :  as,  a 
trochaic  foot. —  3.  Consisting  or  composed  of 
trochees:  as,  trochaic  verses.  Trochaic  verse  is 
measured  by  dipodies,  of  the  form  -^  s^  —  c.  In  ancient 
metrics  the  dipody  is  the  shortest  and  the  hexapody  the 
longest  trochaic  colon,  and  the  tetrameter  catalectic  (see 
tetrameter)  the  most  usual  meter.  In  English  poetry  tro- 
chaic meter  is  not  infrequent  in  hymns  and  lyrics,  and  in 
Longfellow's  "Hiawatha"  the  dimeter  (tetrapody)  is  used 
throughout,  as  in  the  Ealerala,  as  a  narrative  (epic)  meter. 
See  UhyphaUic,  octonarius,  ecazon,  septenariua.—'liociiaic 
cesura.    See  cesura. 

II.  n.  A  trochaic  verse  or  period, 
trochaical  (tro-ka'i-kal),  a.     [<  trochaic  +  -af] 

Same  as  trocllaic. 
trochal  (tro'kal),  a.  [<  NL.  *trochaUs,  <  trochus, 

<  Gr.  rpoxii,  a  wheel  (cf.  Gr.  rpoxaU^,  running, 
round,  <  rpox^i,  a  wheel):  see  trochus.]  1. 
Wheel-like;  rotiform:  discoidal:  as,  a  trochal 
disk  or  organ  (see  below).  Also  trochate. — 2. 
Having  a  trochal  disk  or  organ ;  trochate ;  tro- 
chiferous. — 3.  BncircUng  or  surrounding,  like 
the  tire  of  a  wheel  or  the  rim  of  a  disk :  as,  a 
trochal  set  of  cilia. —  4.  Revolving;  spinning 
like  a  top ;  trochUic Troclial  disk,  in  Sotifera,  the 


Trochilinse 

followed  by  an  unaccented  syllable.  The  trochee  of  Greek 
and  Latin  poetry  (-^  |  ^)  consists  ot  a  long  time  or  syllabi^ 
forming  the  thesis  (or  metrically  accented  part  of  the  foot), 
succeeded  by  a  shoit  as  arsis,  and  is  accordingly  trisemio 
and  diplasic.  Its  resolved  form  is  the  (trochaic)  tribrach 
(•i  '.^J  •^).  In  the  even  places  of  a  trochaic  line  an  irra- 
tional trochee  or  spondee  is  frequently  substituted  for 
the  normal  trochee  (-^  —  for  —  ^),  as  also  in  the  so-called 
"basis"  of  logaoedic  verse.  The  irrational  trochee  may 
take  an  apparently  anapestic  form  (-.*  w  —  for  -^  —  for  -^  ^). 
This  foot  receives  its  names  ot  trochee  (running)  and  choree- 
or  choretts  (dancing)  from  its  rapid  movement  and  fitness 
to  accompany  dances.— Trochee  BOmantuS,  in  anc.  proe., 
one  of  the  greater  feet,  consisting  of  three  double  or  tetra- 
semic  longs,  the  first  two  of  which  belong  to  the  thesis 
and  the  last  to  the  arsis.    Compare  orthius. 

Trochidse  (trok'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Trochus  + 
■4dx.]  A  family  of  rhipidoglossate  gastropods, 
typified  by  the  genus  Trochus;  the  top-shells. 
They  have  the  foot  moderately  broad,  the  epipodium 
fringed  with  lobes  or  tentacular  filaments,  the  tentacles 
elongate  and  simple,  the  eyes  pedunculated  at  the  outer 
bases  of  the  tentacles,  a  pair  of  intertentacular  appendages, 
and  a  spiral,  generally  conic,  shell  with  a  rhombif  orm  aper- 
ture closed  by  a  multispiral  corneous  operculum.  It  is  a 
large  group  of  marine  shells,  many  of  which  exhibit  a  bril- 
liant nacre  or  ornamentation.  See  cuts  under  MoTWdonta, 
operetdwm^  radUla,  top-sheU,  and  Trochus. 

trochlform  (trd'ki-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  trochus,  a 
top,-!-  Jj.  forma,  form.]  In  conch.,  specifically, 
of  the  form  of  a  top-shell;  belonging  or  allied 
to  the  Trochidee. 

trochil  (tro'kU),  n.  [=  F.  trochile  =  It.  tro- 
chilo,  <  L.  trochilus :  see  trochilus^.  Cf .  thrall.] 
The  trochilus.    See  trochiVus'^,  1  (a). 

He  [the  crocodile]  opens  his  chaps  to  let  the  Trochil  pick 
his  teeth,  which  give  it  feeding. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels,  p.  323. 

Trochili  (trok'i-li),  n.  pi.    Same  as  Tyoehilidx. 

trochilic  (tro-kil'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  rpoxi^og, 
rpoxMa,  a  revolving  cylinder,  a  puUey,  <  rpi- 
xuv,  run:  see  iiroclwMs'^.]  I.  a.  Pertainingto  or 
characterized  by  rotary  motion ;  having  power 
to  draw  out  or  turn  round.     [Bare.] 

Thus  farre  had  I  proceeded  in  names,  when  it  was  hie 
time  to  stay,  for  I  am  aduertised  that  there  is  one  which 
by  arte  trocnUick  will  drawe  all  English  surnames  of  the 
best  families  oute  of  the  pitte  ot  poctrie,  as  Bourchier 
from  Busyris  the  tyrant  of  .^gypt. 

Camden,  Remains,  Surnames. 

Il.t  n.  The  doctrine  of  the  composition  of 
circular  motions. 
trochilics  (tro-kil'iks),  n.     [PI.  of  trochilic  (see 
4cs).]    The  science  of  rotary  motion.     [Rare.] 

For  the  better  conceiving  of  this  invention,  it  is  requisite 
that  we  rightly  understand  some  principles  in  trochilics, 
or  the  art  ot  wheel-instruments.      Wilkim,  Uxdalus,  xiv. 

Trochilidse  (tro-kil'i-de),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  <  Tro- 
chilus^ +  .4dse.]  A  family  of  tenuirostral  mac- 
rochirous  picarian  birds  peculiar  to  America, 
whose  typical  genus  is  Trochilus;  the  humming- 


Trochal  Disks  of  Various  Rotifers,  shoTCin^arrangement  of  the  dlia. 
I,  II,  lazval  and  adult  Lacinuiaria  ;  III,  Fhilodena  ;  IV,  Srachio- 
nus;  V.Stephanoctros.    .^,  anus;  it/,  mouth;  (?,  ganglion. 

oral  organ  characteristic  of  the  rotifers  ;  the  wheel  ot  the 
wheel-animalcules ;  the  velum. 
Trochalopteron  (trok-a-lop'te-ron),  n.     [NL.  trochee  (tro'ke),  n. 
(E.  Blyth,  1843),  also  Trochalopterum  (Agassiz,      ■  _   .      .  . 

1846),  <  Gr.  rpoxaUq,  round  (<  rpox^i,  a  wheel), 
+  iTTcpdw,  wing.]  An  extensive  genus  of  orien- 
tal timeliine  birds,  whose  type  is  T.  squamatum. 
These  birds  range  in  the  hill-cwui tries  of  India,  in  Burma, 
through  China,  and  in  some  of  the  islands,  as  Formosa  and 
Hainan ;  the  species  are  25  or  30.  Most  of  them  have  been 
properly  identified  only  of  late  years,  as  T.  canorum,  the 
so-called  Chinese  thrush  of  Lxtham  (1783),  described  many 


[Formerly  also,  as  L.,  tro- 
=  F.  trochee  =  Sp.  troqueo  =  Pg.  It.  tro- 
cheo,  <  L.  trochaeus,  a  trochee,  also  a  tribrach,  < 
Gr.  TpoxaUK,  a  trochee,  tribrach,  prop.  adj.  (sc. 
noig,  foot),  running,  tripping,  <  rpdxo;,  a  run- 
ning, a  course :  see  ^ochus.]  In  pros.,  a  foot  of 
two  syllables,  the  first  long  or  accented  and 
the  second  short  or  unaccented.  The  trochee  of 
modern  or  accentual  versification  consists  of  an  accented 


Loddigesia  rmrabilts,  one  of  the  Trochttida. 

birds  or  colibris.  See  humming-bird  (with  cut), 
for  description,  and  cuts  under  Jtthis,  Galypte, 
Doaimastes,  Eriocnemis,  Eutoxeres,  sappho,  sliear- 
tail.  Spathwa,  sun-gem,  and  thombill. 

trocnilidine  (tro-kil'i-din),  a.  [<  TrocMlidse  + 
■4neX]  Of orpertainingtothe  Trochilidseoihum- 
ming-birds:  as,  frocfei^idme  literature.    Goues. 

trochilidist  (tro-kil'i-dist),  n.  [<  Trochilidx  -H 
-ist.]  A  monographer  of  humming-birds ;  one 
who  is  versed  in  the  study  of  the  TrocMlidse. 
Eno>/c.  Brit.,  XII.  358. 

Trochiliidaet  (trok-i-li'i-de), ».  pi.  [NL.  (West- 
wood,  1843),  <  Trochilium  +  -idee.]  A  family 
of  moths ;  the  clear-winged  hawk-moths.  See 
Mgeriidx  and  Sesiidse. 

Trochilinse  (trok-i-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [Nli.,  <  3Vo- 
chilus'^,  2,  +  -inse.]  If.  The  humming-birds. 
Same  as  TrochilidsB. — 2i  One  of  the  subfamilies 
of  Trochilidse,  containing  most  of  the  species. 


Trocbillum 

Troctailium  (tro-ka'i-um),  n.  [NL.  (Seopoli, 
1777),  <  Gt.  TpoxtTM;,  some  small  bird:  see  tro- 
chilus^.']  A  genus  of  clear-winged  hawk-moths, 
including  large  species  with  transparent  wings, 
obsolete  tongue,  subolavate  anteimsB  with  a 
brush  of  hair  at  the  tip,  and  rather  densely 
clothed  legs,  which,  however,  are  not  tufted. 
T.  apiformis  of  the  United  States  is  so  called 
from  its  bee-like  appearance. 

trochilus^  (trok'i-lus),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  trocMlus, 
<  Gr.  TpoxM;,' some  small  bird,  <  rpexetv,  run: 
see  troclius.  Gt.  trochil^.']  1.  A  trochil;  one 
of  several  different  birds,  (a)  A  bird  described  by 
some  ancient  writers,  as  Herodotus,  as  a  kind  of  wagtail 
or  sandpiper  wbich  enters  the  mouth  of  the  crocodile  and 
feeds  by  piclsing  the  reptile's  teeth.  Many  surmises  have 
been  made  In  the  attempt  to  identify  this  bird.  It  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  small  plover-like  birds  of  the  region  of 
the  Nile,  probably  either  the  Egyptian  courser,  crocodile- 
bird^  or  sicsac,  PluwCanus  agyptiue,  belonging  to  the  sub- 
family CuTBoHinm  (see  cut  under  Plm^nus),  or  the  Egyp- 
tian spur-winged  plover,  Hoploptems  ipinoma  (see  cut 
under  Bpur-win^ed).  (b)  One  of  several  very  small  Euro- 
pean warbler-like  birds,  as  the  golden-crested  wren,  or 
Kinglet,  Regvlue  cristatus  (see  cut  vmier  golderest),  and  the 
willow-warbler,  PhyUoBeojms  trochUtts,  etc.  (c)  Some  or 
any  humming-bird;  acolibri. 

2.  {.cap,"]  In  ornith.,  a  Linnean  genus  of  hum- 
ming-birds,, type  of  the  family  li-ocMlidx,  for- 
merly including  all  the  species  then  known, 
since  divided  into  perhaps  200  modem  genera. 
The  generic  name  is  now  commonly  restriotedto  such 
species  as  the  common  ruby-throated  humming-bird  of 
the  United  States,  T.  colulniii,  and  the  black-throated  hum- 
ming-bird of  California,  T,  aZexandri.  See  cut  under  hum- 
ming-bird. 

trocMlus^  (trok'i-lus),  n.;  pi.  trochili  (-li).    [< 
L.  trocMlus,  <  Gr.  rpo;i;i/lof,abroad  hollow  mold- 
ing running  round  the  base  of  a  column,  a 
casement,  scotia,  <  rpkx^tv,  run.]  In  arch. ,  same 
as  scotia. 
trocMn  (tro'kin),  n.    [<  Gi'.  rpox^c,  wheel,  some- 
thing spherical  or  circular  (see  trochus),  +  -i«i.] 
The  lesser  tuberosity  of  the  head  of  the  hume- 
rus, in  man  the  site  of  the  insertion  of  the  sub- 
scapularis  muscle.   .See  trochiter,  and  cut  un- 
der humerus. 
trocMngt,  n.     [<  troclw^  +  -ingii.]    One  of  the 
small  snags  or  points  surmounting  the  antlers 
of  the  stag.     Howell. 
trochinian  (tro-kin'i-an),  a.   [<  trooMn  +  -km.'] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  troehin,  or  lesser  tuber- 
'  osity  of  the  humerus. 

trocniscns  (tro-kis'kus),  n.;  pi.   trochisci  (-i). 

[<  L.  trocMscus :  see  trocMsh.2  Same  as  trochisTc. 

trocMsk  (tro'klsk),  n.     [<  OF.  trocMsque  =  Pg. 

trochisco,  trocisco  =  It.  trochisoo  =  G.  trocMsk, 

<  L.  trochiscus,  a  pill,  troche,  <  Gr.  Tppximoc,  a 
small  wheel,  a  small  disk  or  ball,  pastil,  troche, 
dim.  of  Tpox6(,  a  round  cake,  a  pill:  see  tro- 
chus, troche^.i    A  troche. 

I  would  have  trial  made  of  two  other  kinds  of  bracelets, 
for  comforting  the  heart  and  spirits :  the  one  of  the  troohisk 
\  of  vipers,  made  into  little  pieces  of  beads ;  for  since  they 
do  great  good  inwards,  especially  for  pestilent  agues,  it  is 
like  they  will  be  eSectnd  outwards,  where  they  may  be 
applied  in  greater  quantity.  There  would  be  troohisk 
likewise  made  of  snakes,  whose  flesh  dried  Is  thought  to 
have  a  very  opening  and  cordial  virtue. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.  (ed.  Montagu),  §  965. 

God  finds  out  a  way  to  improve  their  evils  to  advantage ; 
and  teaches  them,  of  these  vipers,  to  make  sovereign  trea^ 
cles,  and  sate  and  powerful  trochisees  [read  trochiskes]. 

Bp.  Hall,  Balm  of  Gilead,  xvii.  §  4. 

trocbite  (tro'kJt),  n.  [<  Gr.  rpoxig,  a  wheel,  + 
-ite^.]  One  of  the  disks  or  wheel-like  joints  of 
the  stem  of  an  encrinite  ;  awheelstone,  screw- 
stone,  or  entrochus.     [Rare  or  obsolete.] 

trochiter  (trok'i-t6r),  n.  [An  arbitrary  variant 
of  trochanter.']  The  greater  tuberosity  of  the 
head  of  the  humerus,  in  man  the  site  of  the  in- 
sertion of  the  supraspinatus,  infraspinatus,  and 
teres  minor  muscles.  See  troehin,  and  cut  under 
humerus. 

trocMterian  (trok-i-te'ri-an),  a.  [<  trochiter  + 
-ian.  ]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  trochiter :  as,  the 
trocMterian  fossa  (a  depression  upon  the  trochi- 
ter for  insertion  of  the  infraspinatus  muscle). 

trochitic  (tro-kit'ik),  a.  [<  trocMte  +  -»c.]  Of 
the  nature  of  a  troehite ;  pertaining  to  a  tro- 
chite. 

trochlea  (trok'lf-a),  n. ;  pi.  troehlese  (-e).  [NL._, 

<  L.  trochlea,  tro'clea,  a  pulley,  sheaf,  block,  ML", 
also  a  windlass,  roller,  small  wheel,  <  Gr.  rpoxi- 
7da,  rpoxi^a,  Tpoxafda,  a  pulley,  a  block  f  cf. 
rpoxa^S,  running,  <  rpex^iv,  run:  see  trochus. 
Hence  ult.  E.  truckle.]  In  anat.  and  zool.,  a 
pulley  or  pulley-like  arrangement  of  parts,  af- 
fording a  smooth  surface  upon  which  'another 
part  glides.  Specifically— (o)  A  fibrous  loop  in  the 
upper  inner  comer  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  through  which 
runs  the  tendon  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle  of  the 
eyeball.    The  line  of  traction  of  the  muscle  is  by  this 
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contrivance  deflected  at  nearly  a  right  angle.  Tills  troch- 
lea is  not  found  below  mammals.  Similar  loops  (sel- 
dom, however,  taking  the  name  trochlea)  bind  down  and 
alter  the  direction  of  some  other  double-bellied  muscles, 
as  the  dlgastricus  and  omohyoid.  See  cuts  under  eye^ 
and  eyehaU.  (6)  In  the  elbow-joint,  the  articular  surface 
of  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus,  with  which  the 
ulna  articulates :  distinguished  from  the  capitellum,  or 
outer  convex  surface  for  the  articulation  of  the  radius :  so 
called  because  in  man  it  is  concave  from  side  to  side, 
though  very  convex  in  the  opposite  direction,  thus  afford- 
ing a  surface  like  that  of  the  rim  of  a  pulley-wheel.  See 
cuts  under  eapiUUum&Ti&epuxmdyle.  (c)  In^refom.,  the 
orifice  of  the  metathorax  through  which  passes  the  tendon 
of  the  abdomen,  and  whose  smooth  rim  serves  as  a  sort  of 
pulley.  Kirty  and  Sponce. — Tibial  trochlea.   Seetibial. 

trochlear  (trok'lf-ar),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  troch- 
lea/ris,  <  L.  iJ-ocfeteaJ  pulley:  see  trochlea.]  I.  a. 
1.  Pulley-like;  forming  a  loop  that  acts  like  a 
pulley  for  a  tendon  to  run  through,  or  affording 
a  surface  like  that  of  a  pulley,  upon  which  a 
bone  may  ride  back  and  forth.  See  trochlea. — 
3.  Inhot.,  circular,  compressed,  and  contracted 
in  the  middle  of  its  circumference,  so  as  to  re- 
semble a  pulley,  as  the  embryo  of  Commelina 
communis.  Also  trochleate. — 3.  Pertaining  to  or 
connected  with  a  trochlea:  as,  a  trochlear  mus- 
cle or  nerve;  trochlear  movements Trochlear 

fossa,  a  small  depression  in  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal 
bone,  situated  near  the  internal  angular  process,f  or  attach- 
ment of  the  trochlea  of  the  eye. —  TrochleaT  muscle,  the 
superior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eyeball,  whose  tendon  runs 
through  a  trochlea.  See  cut  under  eyeball.— TrocblBax 
nerve  (nenms  troehlemria),  the  fourth  and  smallest  of  the 
cranial  nerves.  Its  superficial  origin  is  just  behind  the 
corpora  quadrigemina.  It  supplies  the  superior  oblique 
muscle  of  the  orbit.  It  is  purely  motor  in  its  function. 
Also  called  path£iicits,  OGulomuscularis  superior.  See  sec- 
ond cut  under  brain. — I1:oclilear  spine.  See  spine. — 
Trochlear  surface  of  the  femur,  the  smooth  depres- 
sion forming  the  anterior  part  of  the  articular  surface  of 
the  condyles,  for  articulation  with  the  patella. 

II.  n.  A  trochlear  muscle  or  nerve;  a  troch- 
learis. 
Also  trochleary. 

trochlearis  (trok-lf-a'ris),  «.;  pi.  trochleares 
(-rez).  [NL.  (so.  musculus) :  see  trochlear.]  In 
anat. ,  a  trochlear  muscle  or  nerve.  See  phrases 
under  trochlear. 

trochleary  (trok'lf-a-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  trochlea 
+  -ary.]    In  anat'.,  same  as  trochlear. 

trochleate  (trok'le-at),  a.    [<  NL.  *trochleatus, 

<  L.  trochlea,  a  pulley:  see  trochlea.]  In  hot., 
same  as  trochlear,  2. 

Trochocarpa  (trok-6-kar'pa),  n.  [NL.  (E. 
Brown,  1810),  from  'the  fruit;  <  Gr.  rpoxk,  a 
wheel,  -(-  Kapir6g,  fruit.]  A  genus  of  gamopet- 
alous  plants,  of  the  order  Epacridacese  and  tribe 
Styvheliese.  It  is  characterized  by  a  ten-celled  ovary, 
anda  drupaceous  fruit  with  five  to  ten  one-seeded  nutlets. 
The  8  species  are  natives  of  Australia.  They  bear  petioled 
polymorphous  leaves,  either  scattered,  two-ranked,  or 
somewhat  whorled.  The  small  flowers  form  axillary  or 
terminal  spikelets.  T.  thymifolia,  a  small  Tasmanian 
shrub,  is  cultivated  under  the  name  of  wheelseed.  T.  lau- 
rina  is  the  beech-  or  brush-cherry  of  New  South  Wales 
and  Queensland,  a  tree  reaching  20  or  40  feet  high,  with 
tough  fine-grained  wood,  used  for  turning. 

trochoid  (tro'koid),  a.  and  n.    [=  P.  trochoide, 

<  Gr.  TpoxoeiS^Q,  round  like  a  wheel,  <  rpoxii,  a 
wheel,  +  elSog,  form.]  I.  a.  1.  In  geom.,  tro- 
choidal.—  3.  In  ana*., rotating  or  revolvinglike 
a  wheel ;  pivotal,  as  an  articulation ;  trochoidal : 
applied  to  that  kind  of  rotatory  arthrosis  in 
which  a  part  revolves  to  some  extent  upon  an- 
other, as  the  head  of  the  radius  in  the  lesser 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  in  pronation  and 
supination  of  the  forearm,  or  the  atlas  about 
the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  in  shaking  the 
head. —  3.  In  conch.,  top-shaped,  like  a  shell  of 
the  genus  Trochus;  conical  with  a  flat  base;  of 
or  related  to  the  Trochidse. 

II.  n.  1.  In  geom.,  a  prolate  or  curtate  cycloid 
or  curve  traced  by  a  point  in  fixed  connection 
with,  but  not  generally  on  the  circumference 
of,  a  wheel  which  rolls  upon  a  right  line.  If 
the  point  is  outside  the  circumference,  the  tro- 
choid has  loops ;  if  inside,  it  has  waves.  See 
cycloid. —  3.  In  anat.,  a  rotatory  or  pivotal 
joint;  diarthrosis  rotatorius;  cyolarthrosis.— 
3.  In  conch.,  a  top-shell,  or  some  similar  shell; 
any  member  of  the  Trochidse. 

trochoidal  (tro'koi-dal),  a.  [<  trochoid  +  -al.] 
1.  Pertaining  to  a  trochoid;  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  a  trochoid:  as,  the  trochoidal  curves, 
such  as  the  epicycloid,  the  involute  of  the  cir- 
cle, and  the  spiral  of  Archimedes.—  3.  In  anat. 
and  conch.,  same  as  trochoid. 

trochometer  (tro-kom'e-tSr),  n.  [<  Gr.  Tpox6g, 
a  wheel,  +  /iirpov,  a  measure.]    Same  as  tre- 

oil  fiT^P'tSV 

Trochosphaera  (trok-o-sfe'ra),  n.  [NL.:  see 
trochosphere.]  If.  A  supposed  genus  of  roti- 
fers, as  T.  eequatorialis  of  the  Philippines. 
Semper.— 2.  [I.e.]  A  trochosphere. 


trod 

trochosphere  (trok'o-sfer),  n.  [<  Gr.  Tpox6(,  a 
wheel,  -I-  afalpa,  a  sphere.]  That  larval  form 
of  various  annelids,  mollusks,  andmulluscoids 
which  has  a  circlet  of  cilia.  The  trochosphere  in 
Mollusea  is  an  advanced  gastrula  or  gastrular  stage  of  the 
embryo,  prior  to  the  veliger  stage,  when  the  original  blas- 
topore has  been  lost  or  transformed,  a  rudimentary  month 
and  anus  have  appeared,  and  there  is  an  equatorial  circlet 
of  cilia  about  the  spheroidal  body.  In  mollusks  also 
called  neoembryo  (see  typembryo). 

trochosphencal  (trok-6-sfer'i-kal),  a.  [<  tro- 
chosphere +  -ic-al.]  Saving  a  spherical  figure 
and  a  ciliated  circlet;  oi  or  pertaining  to  a  tror 
chosphere. 

Trochotoma  (tro-kot'o-ma).  n.  [NL.  (Deslong- 
champs,  1841),  '<  Gr.  Tpo'xd;, 
wh«el,  -I-  -TOftog,  <  rifiveiv, 
Ta/ietv,  cut.]  A  genus  of 
pleurotomarioid  gastropods 
with  a  trochiform  shell,  an 
infundibuliform  base,  and  a 
slit  above  the  carina,  obliter- 

.  ated  except  near  the  margin 
of  the  aperture.     The  spe- 
cies flourished  in  the  Liassic      ^''°''",i°^. """' 
seas. 

Trochozoa  (trok-o-z6'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
trochozoon.]  Those  invertebrates,  as  annelids 
and  mollusks,  whose  larval  forms  in  one  stage 
are  trochospheres ;  also,  loosely,  such  larvBB, 
collectively  considered,  or  hypothetical  organ- 
isms from  which  aimelids  and  mollusks  are 
supposed  to  have  been  derived. 

trochozoSn  (trok-o-z6'on),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  rpoxig, 
wheel,  +  f^ov,  animal.]  Any  member  of  the 
Trochozoa,  considered  as  hypothetical  ancestral 
forms  of  annelids  and  mollusks.  Stand.  Nat. 
Hist.,  I.  236. 

The  Balanoglossus  occupies  an  intermediate  position 
between  the  worms  and  the  Chordata.  It  has  originated 
from  a  trochozoSn  which  acquired  some  features  in  com- 
mon with  worms.  Nature,  XLII.  94. 

trochus  (tro'kus),  «.     [<  L.  trochus,  ML.  also 
trocus,  hoop,  ML.  also  wheel,  top,  <  Gr.  rpoxig, 
something  round,  as  a  wheel,  hoop,  circle,  cir- 
cuit, ring,  cake,  pill,  <  rpexeiv,   run.    Hence 
ult.  (from  Tpoxdg  or  the  orig.  verb)  E.  troche^, 
trochiscus,  trochisk,   trochee,  trochil,  trochilus, 
trochanter,  truck^,  truckle,  etc.    See  especially 
troche^  anitrucki.]    If.  Awheel.   Bailey, 1733. 
— 3t.  A  round  lump.  Bailey,  1733.— 3.  leap.] 
[NL.]  In  conch.,  the  typical  genus  of  TrocMdie, 
having  a  regular  conic 
form   with  flat  base, 
oblique  and   rhombic 
aperture,  and  a  homy 


Trochtts  obelt'scus. 


Trochus  zizyfhinws. 


operculum  of  many  whorls ;  top-shells.  T.  aizy- 
phinus  and  T.  obeliscics  axe  examples.  Some  of  tlie  spe- 
cies grow  to  a  large  size,  are  handsomely  marked,  and 
when  cut  and  polished  show  an  extremely  brilliant  nacre. 
See  also  cuts  under  operdUwrn,  radula,  and  top-shell. 

trock  (trok),  V.    A  Scotch  form  of  truck^. 

troco  (tro'ko),  n.  [<  Sp.  iruco,  "a  truck  table 
to  play  on"  (Stevens,  1706) :  see  truck^.]  An 
old  English  game,  formerly  known  as  lawn- 
Mlliards.  it  is  played  on  a  lawn  with  wooden  balls 
and  a  cue  ending  in  a  spoon-shaped  iron  projection.  In 
the  center  of  the  green  there  is  an  iron  ring  moving  on  a 
pivot,  and  the  object  is  to  drive  the  ball  through  the  ring. 
Points  are  also  made  by  caroming  —  that  is,  by  the  strik- 
ing of  two  balls  in  succession  with  the  player's  own  balL 

trod  (trod),  n.  [<  ME.  trod  (cf.  Norw.  trod,  a 
way  or  path  much  trodden),  <  AS.  tredan  (pret. 
trsBd),  etc.,  tread:  see  tread,  and  cf.  trode, 
traded.]  Tread;  tramp;  track.  [Obsolete  or 
Scotch.] 

This  is  the  worst  o'  a'  mishaps, 
'Tis  war  than  death's  fell  trod. 

yarras.  Poems,  p.  69.  (Jamieson.) 
Hot  trod,  the  pursuit  or  tracings  of  moss-troopers  or 
reavers ;  literally,  a  fresh  track  or  footstep. 

The  pursuit  of  Border  marauders  was  followed  by  the 
injured  party  and  his  friends  with  blood-hounds  and  bu- 
gle-horn, and  was  called  the  hot-trod.  He  was  entitled,  if 
his  dog  could  trace  the  scent,  to  follow  the  invaders  inte 
the  opposite  kingdom,  a  privilege  whieh  often  occasioned 
bloodshed.  Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  v.  29,  note. 

trod,  trodden  (trod,  trod'n),  p.  a.     [Pp.  of 
tread,  v.]    Trampled;  crushed;  hence,  insult- 
ed; degraded:  much  used  in  composition  with 
an  adverbial  element :  as,  down-trodden. 
Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon. 
If  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  1. 131. 


trode 

trode  (trod),  n.  [A  var.  of  trod,  trade'':']  Foot- 
ing ;  path.     [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

In  homble  dales  is  footing  fast. 
The  trode  is  not  so  tickle. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  July. 

trogerite  (tr6'g6r-it),  n.  [<  Trdger  (see  def .)  + 
-ite2.]  A  hydrous  arseniate  of  uranium,  occur- 
ring in  thin  tabular  crystals  of  a  lemon-yellow 
color:  named  after  R.  Trbger,  an  inspector  of 
mines  at  Neustadtel  in  Saxony. 

troggin  (trog'in),  n.  [Cf .  track,  truckK']  Small 
wares.  Burm,  An  Excellent  New  Song. 
[Scotch.] 

troggs  (trogz),  n.pl.  [Cf.  troggin.']  Duds; 
clothes.     [Scotch.] 

"By  my  trogga,"  replied  Christie,  "Iwould  have  thrust 
my  lance  down  his  throat."  Soott,  Monastery,  xir. 

troglodyte  (trog'lo-dlt),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly 
also  troglodite;  <F.  troglodyte  =  Pg.  troglodyta 
=  Sp.  It.  troglodita,  <  L.  troglodyta,  only  in  pi. 
Troglodytse,  Trogodytx  (as  a  proper  name),  <  Gr. 
rpayTijodinig,  cave-dweller,  lit.  'one  who  creeps 
into  holes,'  <  rpCiyhi,  hole,  cave,  •\-  dieiv,  enter, 
creep  into.]  I.  a.  Inhabiting  caverns;  cave- 
dwelling;  cavemicolous;  spelssan;  troglodytio: 
specifically  noting  human  beings,  apes,  and 
birds. 

II.  TO.  1.  A  cave-dweller;  a  caveman;  one 
who  lives  in  a  naturally  formed  cavity  in  the 
rocks,  or,  by  extension,  one  who  has  his  abode 
in  a  dwelling-place  of  that  kind,  whether  con- 
structed by  enlarging  a  natural  cave  or  by 
making  an  entirely  new  excavation.  The  word 
troglodyte  is  rarely  used  except  in  translating  from  tlie 
classic  authors,  or  in  discussions  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  people  so  denominated  by  them,  or  as  applied  to 
members  of  some  prehistoric  tribes,  as  those  of  the  Medi- 
terranean  caves  near  Mentone,  in  Italy.  Caves  were  nat- 
ural places  of  refuge  and  residence  in  the  early  stages  of 
man's  development^  and  were  very  frequently  thus  ocgu> 
pied  by  various  prehistoric  races,  as  has  been  proved  by 
explorations  made  in  different  pms  of  the  world.  These 
explorations  have  in  numerous  instances  revealed  the  ex- 
istence of  human  remains  mingled  with  implements  and 
ornaments  made  by  the  hand  of  man,  together  with  the 
bones  of  living  and  extinct  species  of  animals,  the  whole 
occurring  in  such  a  way  as  to  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that 
they  were  contemporaneous.  Several  classic  authors  — 
among  whom  are  Herodotus,  Aristotle,  Strabo,  and  Pliny 
— apeak  of  the  troglodytes,  and  give  this  name  to  cave- 
dwellers  in  various  rather  vaguely  designated  regions. 
Cave-dwellers  still  live  in  a  few  places  in  the  United 
States,  as  some  of  the  Yavasupal  Indians  in  caves  in  the 
side  cations  of  the  Colorado  river. 

Q.  Are  there  still  any  troglodytes,  or  inhabitants  of  caves, 
and  are  they  numerous? 

A.  The  district  between  Marsa  Susa  and  Cyrene  is  full 

of  caverns  in  the  very  heart  of  the  mountains,  into  which 

whole  families  get  by  means  of  ropes ;  and  many  are  bom, 

live,  and  die,  in  these  dens,  without  ever  going  out  of  them. 

W.  H.  Smyth,  The  Mediterranean,  p.  497. 


Palseolithic  man  was  unquestionably  a  true  troglodyte, 
the  caves  which  he  is  Isnown  to  have  inhabited  being  very 
numerous.  J.  QeUde,  Frehlstoric  Europe,  p.  19. 

2.  Hence,  one  living  in  seclusion;  one  unac- 
quainted with  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Satur- 
day Bev. —  3.  In  mammal.,  an  anthropoid  ape 
of  the  genus  Troglodytes,  as  the  chimpanzee  or 
the  goriUa,  especially  the  former,  which  was 
earlier  known  to  naturalists  and  was  called  Si- 
mia  troglodytes.  The  name  is  actually  a  misnomer, 
arising  from  some  confounding  or  comparing  of  these  apes 
with  peoples  who  in  ancient  times  were  called  troglodytes. 
See  Troglodytes,  2,  and  cuts  under  chimpanzee  and  go- 
riUa. 

4.  In  ornith.,  a  wren  of  the  genus  Troglodytes 
or  family  Troglodytidse.  The  term  is  a  misno- 
mer, since  no  wrens  live  in  caves. 
Troglodytes  (trog-lod'i-tez),  n.  [NL. :  see  trog- 
lodyte.']  1.  Inornith.:  (a)  Agenusofwrens,ty^e 
of  the  family  TroglodyUdsB,  based  by  Vieillot  in 
1807  on  T.  aedon.  The  type  is  talten  to  be  the  common 
wren  of  Europe,  T.  evropims  or  T.  parmdus,  formerly  iS^- 
via  troglodytes.  The  name,  erroneous  in  fact, was  changed 
by  Eennle  in  1831  to  Arunthura.  It  has  been  used  by  differ- 
ent writers  for  nearly  all  the  birds  of  the  family  Troglo- 


Wmter  Wren  ( Tr»glodytes  hiematis). 
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dytidx  (and  for  some  others).  Thus,  the  common  winter 
wren  of  the  United  States  is  T.  hiemalis;  tlie  house  wren, 
T.  aedon;  the  great  Carolina  wren  was  T.  ludomdanus; 
Bewick's  wren,  T.  bewicki;  the  long-billed  marsh-wren,  T. 
paliistris;  the  short-billed  marsh- wren,  T.  hrevirostris. 
The  last  four  named  are  now  placed  in  other  genera.  See 
cuts  under  marsh-vtren  and  Thryothorui,  (6|)  In  the 
form  Troglod/ites,  a  Linnean  name  (1744)  of 
humming-birds,  later  (1748-66)  called  Trochilus. 
Compare  similar  confusion  of  trochilus,  1  (6) 
and  (c). — 2.  In  mammal.,  a  genus  of  anthropoid 
apes,  instituted  by;  Isidore  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire 
after  1807,  containing  the  chimpanzee,  T.  niger, 
and  the  goriUa,  T.  gorilla.  The  generic  name  being 
preoccupied  in  ornithology,  and  therefore  strictly  unten- 
able in  mammalogy,  this  genus  was  called  Mimetes  by 
Leach  in  1819,  and  afterward  ArMirapopithecMS  by  De  Blaln- 
ville ;  but  Troglodytes  is  still  much  used.  See  cuts  under 
chi/mpamee  and  gorUla. 

troglodytic  (trog-lo-dit'ik),  a.  [<  L.  froglodyti- 
cus,  <  Gr.  TpayM>SvnK6c,  pertaining  to  a  cave- 
dweller,  <  TparyTuoSimic,  a  cave-dweller,  troglo- 
dyte :  see  troglodyte.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  the 

•  troglodytes  or  cave-dwellers ;  relating  to  or 
having  the  habits  of  the  cave-dwellers. 

The  dwelling-places  or  the  biuial  vaults  of  a  troglodytic 
tribe  closely  akin  to  the  Guanches  of  the  Canaries. 

The  Academy,  No.  891,  p.  870. 

troglodytical  (trog-lo-dit'i-kal),  a.  [<  trog- 
lodytic +  -al.'i  Troglodytic  in  character  or 
habits;  relating  to  the  troglodytes  or  cave- 
dwellers. 

Troglodytidse  (trog-lo-dit'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Troglodytes  +  -idee.]  In  ornith.,  a  famUy  of 
oscine  passerine  birds,  whose  typical  genus  is 
Troglodytes;  the  wrens.  The  family  is  of  no  fixed 
limit  or  satisfactory  definition.  The  birds  referred  to  it, 
in  its  usual  acceptation,  are  mainly  American,  and  very  nu- 
merous in  tropical  and  subtropical  America.  These  are 
well  distinguished  from  most  New  World  passerines,  ex- 
cepting from  the  mocking-birds,  thrashers,  and  the  like, 
toward  which  they  grade  so  closely,  through  such  forms 
as  the  cactus-wrens,  for  example,  that  they  have  often 
been  associated  with  them  in  the  family  lAotriehidse  (the 
mockers,  etc.,  being  then  removed  from  Turdidee  to  en- 
ter into  this  association).  But  the  Old  World  wren-like 
birds  have  so  many  and  varied  relationships  that  they 
have  thus  far  proved  entirely  unmanageable.  The  whole 
of  them,  therefore,  together  with  the  American  forms, 
have  been  thrown  in  the  ornithological  waste-basket 
(Timeliidee).  See  wren,  and  cuts  under  Campylorhyn- 
ehus,  TtiarsTi-wren,  Prto&pyga,  rock-wren,  Te^a,  Thryotho- 
rus,  and  Troglodytes. 
Troglodytinse  (trog-lod-i-ti'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Troglodiytes  +  -inse.  ]  The  wrens,  most  properly 
so  called:  (a)  As  one  of  the  restricted  groups 
»  of  Troglodytidse,  when  the  latter  name  is  used 
in  a  broad  sense.  (6)  As  a  subfamily  of  Lio- 
triehidse  or  of  !Bmeliidee. 
troglodytism  (trog'lo-dit-izm),  n.   [<  troglodyte 

+  -dsm.]  The 
state  or  con- 
dition of  trog- 
lodytes ;  the 
habit  of  liv- 
ing in  caves. 
See  troglo- 
dyte. 

Trogon  (tro'- 
gon),»i.  [NL., 
<  &i.  Tp6yav, 
ppr.  of  rpi)- 
-yeiv,  gnaw, 
chew.]  1. 
A  genus  of 
birds,  type 
of  the  fam- 
ily Trogoni- 
dse,  formerly 
conterminous 
with  the 

same,    subse- 
quently vari- 
ously restrict- 
ed.— 2.  [Z.  c]  Any  bird  of  the  genus 
Trogon  in  a  broad  sense,  as  a  curucui 
or  quetzal.    The  most  brilliant  and  splendid 
of  these  biids,  and  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  of 
all  the  feathered  tribes,  is  the  famous  quetzal, 
or  sacred  bird,  of  the  ancient  inhabitonts  of 
Central  America,  variously  known   as   the 
long-tailed,    paradise-,  or    peacock-trogon, 
Trogon  paradiseua,  T.  pammmus,  Calums 
resplendens,  Pha/romatrm  moeinno,  and  by 
other  names.    The  body  is  about  as  lar^e 
as  a  pigeon's,  but  the  long  upper  tail- 
covCTts  project  beyond  the  tail  for  two 
feet  or  more,  forming  a  graceful  spray- 
like train.    The  bird  is  rich  golden- 
green  above^  and  mostly  bright-crim- 
son below. 

Trogonidse  (tro-gon'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Tro- 
gon -f-  -»d«B.]  The  only  family  of  heterodacty- 
lous  and  heteropelmous  birds,  belonging  to  the 
order  Picariee;  the  trogons  or  curucids.    They 
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are  very  beautiful  birds,  including  about  60  species  inhab- 
iting tropical  and  subtropical  countries  of  both  hemi- 
spheres, most  nu- 
merous in  the  Ne- 
otropical, less  BO 
in  the  Oriental, 
and  least  so  in  the 
Ethiopian  region. 
A  principal  tech- 
nical character  is 
the  structure  of 
the  feet;  for, 
thougli  many  oth- 
er birds  are  yoke- 
toed  or  zygodac- 
tyl.  In  all  except 
the  trogons  the 
first  and  fourth 
toes  are  reversed, 
in  trogons  the  first 
and  second;  and 
this  character  is 
correlated  with 
tlie  heterojjel- 
mous  disposition 
of  the  fiexor  ten- 
dons of  the  digits. 
In  the  skull  ba- 
siptetygoids  are 
present  and  the 

palate  is  desmognathous,  the  sternum  is  double-notched 
on  each  side  behind,  thiere  is  only  one  carotid  (sinistral), 
osBca  are  present,  the  oil-gland  is  nude,  tile  pterylosis  is 
somewhat  passerine,  there  are  large  aftersnafts  of  the 
contour-feathers,  and  these  feathers  are  peculiarly  soft 
and  of  brilliant  hues.  The  trogons  inhabit  the  depths  of 
the  forest,  and  are  both  frugivorous  and  insectivorous. 
The  African  type  of  trogons  is  the  genus  Bapaloderma; 
the  Oriental  is  Harptietes;  the  West  Indian  forms  are 
Priotdus  and  Temnotrogon.  The  more  numerous  trogons 
of  continental  America  have  a  characteristic  coloration, 
the  upper  parts  being  green  or  brown,  and  the  lower  red 
or  yellow  with  a  white  tliroat-bar.  There  are  several  gen- 
era of  these  besides  Trogon,  including  Fharomacrus.  One 
species,  T.  ambiguus,  extends  over  the  Mexican  border 
of  the  United  States  in  Arizona.  See  cut  under  Trogon. 
trogonoid  (tro'go-noid),  a.  [<  trogon  +  -oid.] 
Resembling  a  trogon;  belonging  to  the  Trogo- 


An  African  type  of  T'TO.ewwMfa!  i,HafalotUrma 
constantia). 


Trogonoidese  (tro-go-noi'de-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Trogon  +  -oidese.]  (The  trogons  as  a  superfatn- 
ily  of  pi  carian  birds,  characterized  by  being  het- 
erodactylous  and  heteropelmous:  a  needless 
synonym  of  Heterodactylse.    St^neger,  1885. 

Trogonophidse  (tro-go-nof 'i-de),  n.  pi.  [<  Tro- 
gonophis  +  -idk.]  A  family  of  ophiosaurian 
lizards,  typified  by  the  genus  Trogonophis,  and 
characterized  by  the  acrodont  dentition  and  the 
absence  of  fore  limbs. 

Trogonophis  (tro-gon'o-fis),  n.    [NL.  (Kaup), 

<  Gr.  rpayav  (see  Trogon)  +  6^te,  a  snake.]  A 
genus  of  snake-like  lizards  destitute  of  limbs, 
typical  of  the  family  TrogonopJiidse. 

Trogosita  (tro-go-si'ta),  n.  [NL.  (Olivier,  1790), 

<  Gr.  Tpi>yuv,  gnaw,  t  alrog,  corn,  grain.]  A 
cosmopolitan  genus  of  elavicom  beetles,  typi- 
cal of  the  family  Trogositidse.  They  have  the  eyes 
transverse,  the  tibiae  not  spinous,  and  tlie  thorax  trun- 
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Paradise-Trogon 
(Pharetnecrus  maeinnoi. 


Trogosita  corticalis, 
a,  larva  ;  c,  its  mandible  ;  d,  antenna ;  €,  under  side  of  tlie  head ; 
/,  tiie  two-liomed  anal  plate ;  d.  the  beetle ;  A,  its  antenna ;  i,  the 
mandible ;  f,  labium  and  its  palpi ;  J,  one  of  the  maxillae  and  its 
palpus.    (Lmes  show  natural  sizes  of  a  and  d.> 

cate  at  the  apex,  with  the  lateral  margin  deflexed  at  the 
middle.  About  50  species  are  known.  T.  (Tenebrioides) 
ma/uritanica  is  a  common  cosmopolitan  species  found  in 
stored  ^In.  7.  (Te>ieMoui«8)corftai2i8  is  American.  Also 
Trogosit£S. 

Trogositidse  (tr6-g6-sit'i-de),m.p?.  [NL.  (Kir- 
by,  1837),  <  Trogosita  +  ■idee.']  A  family  of 
elavicom  beetles,  allied  to  the  Nitidulidse,  but 
separated  by  the  slender  tarsi,  whose  first  Joint 
is  short.  The  family  contains  two  groups,  members  of 
the  first  of  which  are  elongate,  with  the  prothorax  nar- 
rowed behind,  those  of  the  second  rounded  and  somewhat 
flattened.  About  160  species  are  known,  of  which  nearly 
60  inhabit  the  United  States ;  many  are  found  under  bark, 
and  others  live  in  fungi. 

trogue  (trog),  n.  [A  var.  of  trough.]  A  wooden 
trough,    [^orth.  Eng.] 

Troic  (tro'ik),  a.  [<  L.  TroieiM,  <  Gr.  Ipaindg, 
of  or  pertaining  to  Troy,  <  Tp6c,  a  Trojan; 
cf .  Tpuae,  the  Troad,  L.  Trma,  Troja,  Troy.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  ancient  Troy  or  the  Troas; 
Trojan;  relating  to  the  Trojan  war.  Gladr 
stone. 
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troika  (troi'ka),  n.  [Russ.  troVca,  <  troe,  troi, 
three:  see  three.']  A  team  of  three  horses 
abreast,  peculiar  to  Russian  traveling-convey- 
ances; hence,  the  vehicle  itself  to  which  the 
horses  are  attached,  or  the  vehicle  and  horses 
taken  together. 

troilt,  V.  t.  [MB.  troilen,  <  OF.  troiller,  truiller, 
charm,  deceive,  <  Icel.  trylla,  charm,  fascinate, 
<  troll,  a  troll:  see  troV,^.]  To  deceive;  he- 
guile. 

By-hihtest  heore  and  hym  after  to  knowe, 
As  two  godea,  with  god  bothe  good  and  ille ; 
Thus  with  treison  and  with  trecheiie  thow  troUedegt  hem 
bothe.  Piere  Plowman  (C),  xxL  321, 

troilite  (troi'lit),  n.  [Named  after  D.  7}roiK, 
who  in  1766  described  a  meteorite  containing 
this  species.]  A  native  iron  sulphid  often  oc- 
curring in  meteorites,  and  especially  meteoric 
irons,  as  embedded  nodules  or  generally  dis- 
seminated. It  may  be  identical  with  the  terrestrial 
pyrrhotite,  but  most  authorities  regard  it  as  the  protosul- 
phid  of  iton  (FeS),  a  substance  not  otherwise  known  out- 
side of  the  laboratory. 

troilus  (tro'i-lus),  n.;  pi.  troiU  (-U).  [NL.,  < 
Troilus,  a  mythical  hero  of  Troy.]  A  large 
swallow-tailed  butterfly,  Papilio  troilus,  com- 
mon in  the  United  States,  it  is  tor  the  most  part 
black,  but  has  yellow  marginal  spots  on  the  tore  wings 
and  blue  spots  on  the  hind  wings.  The  larva  feeds  on 
laurel  and  sassafras. 

Trojan  (tro'jan),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  Troyen,  <  L. 
n'ojanus.  <  'troja,  Troia,  Troj;,  <  2Vos,  <  Gr. 
Ipae,  a  Trojan,  also  the  mythical  founder  of 
Troy,  in  Asia  Minor.]  I.  a.  Of  or  relating  to 
ancient  Troy,  a  celebrated  city  in  Mysia,  Asia 
Minor. — TroJaJl  War,  in  dassieal  myth.,  a  war  waged  for 
ten  years  by  tne  confederated  Greeks  under  the  lead,  of 
Agamemnon,  king  of  Mycenae  and  Argolis,  against  the 
Trojans  and  their  allies,  for  the  recovery  of  Helen  (wife 
of  Menelaus,  king  of  Spsurta  or  Lacedsemon^,  who  had  been 
carried  away  by  Paris  (son  of  the  Trojan  Idng  Priam). 

II.  n.  1.  Aninhabitantof  Troy.— 2.  A  plucky 
or  determined  fellow;  one  who  fights  or  works 
with  a  will.     [CoUoq.] 

He  bore  it  [the  amputation  of  bis  hand],  In  cors,  like 
a  Tnyin.     Thaekeray,  Yellowplush  Papers,  Mr.  Deuceace 

[at  Paris,  vii. 

3.  A  boon  companion;  an  irregular  liver:  some- 
times used  loosely  as  a  term  of  opprobrium. 

Tut  1  there  are  other  Trojans  that  thou  dreamest  not 
of,  the  which  for  sport  sake  are  content  to  do  the  profes- 
sion some  grace.  ShaJc.,  X  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  1.  77. 

Sam  the  butler 's  true,  the  cook  a  reverend  Trojan. 

Fletcher  arid  Shirley,  Night- Walker,  ii.  1. 

4.  pi.  In  entom.,  a  name  given  by  LinnsBus  to 
certain  butterflies,  mostly  tropical  and  now  gen- 
erally included  in  the  genus  Papilio,  charac- 
terized by  their  velvety-black  colors  with  crim- 
son spots  on  the' wings  and  breast.  Allied  spe- 
cies of  different  colors  were  called  Greeks,  and  both  to- 
gether formed  the  group  Equites.  It  is  now  known  that 
certain  "Trojans"  are  sexual  varieties  of  the  "Greeks," 
but  the  names  are  still  occasionally  used. 

troke  (trok),  V.  and  n.  An  obsolete  or  Scotch 
form  of  trucks. 

trolU  (trol),  V.  [Formerly  also  prole,  troul, 
trowl;  <  ME.  troilen,  roll,  stroll,  <  OF.  iroUet, 
trauler,  troler,  run  hither  and  thither,  range, 
stroll,  F.  trdler,  lead,  drag  about,  also  stroll, 
ramble  (Picard  droler,  go  hither  and  thither, 
Norm,  treiiler,  idle,  lazy),  prob.  <  MHG.  troilen, 
G.  troilen,  roll,  troll,  run,  dial.  (Swiss)  irohlen, 
roll,  trohlen,  roll,  bowl,  =  MD.  drollen  =  LG. 
drulen,  roll,  troll.  Of.  W.  troelli,  turn,  wheel, 
whirl,  troell,  a  whirl,  wheel,  reel,  pulley,  wind- 
lass, screw,  trolian,  trwUan,  troll,  roll,  trolio, 
trwUo,  roll,  troVyn,  a  roller,  trol,  a  roller,  etc. ; 
Bret,  trdel,  a  winding  plant,  trd,  a  circle.  The 
relation  of  the  Tout,  and  Celtic  forms  is  uncer- 
tain. Cf.  troll\  n.,  and  trolley.']  I.  trans.  1. 
To  roll;  turn  round. 

To  dress,  and  trdl  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye. 

Milton,  P.  l.,  xl.  620. 

2.  To  circulate ;  pass  or  send  round,  as  a  ves- 
sel of  liquor  at  table. 

Troll  about  the  bridal  bowl. 

B.  Jonson,  Love's  Welcome  at  Welbeok. 

3.  To  sing  in  the  manner  of  a  catch  or  round; 
also,  to  sing  in  a  full,  jovial  voice. 

Who  still  led  the  rustic  ging. 

And  could  troll  a  roundelay 

That  would  make  the  fields  to  ring. 

Drayton,  Shepherd's  Slrena. 

4.  To  angle  or  fish  for;  especially,  to  angle  for 
in  a  particular  manner.   See  trolling.    Hence — 

5.  To  allure;  entice;  draw  on. 


He 
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trawls  and  baits  him  with  a  nobler  prey. 

Mammond,  Works,  IV.  viii, 
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6.  To  angle  or  fish  in. 

With  patient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep. 

Goldsmith,  Traveller,  L  187. 
U.intrans.  1.  To  roll;  roU  in. 

This  little  ape  gets  money  by  the  sack-full, 
It  trolls  upon  her. 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  Spanish  Gypsy,  L  6. 

2.  To  go  round ;  pass j  circulate :  sometimes 
with  an  indefinite  it.  Middleton,  Chaste  Maid, 
iii.  2.  ' 

The  Bells  a  ringing,  and  the  Bowls  a  trowling,  the  Pid- 
lers  tumbling  and  Tumbling.  Brome,  Queens  Exchange,  ii. 

3.  To  stroll ;  ramble. 

This   thretty  wynter,  as  I  wene,  hath  he  gone   and 

preohed;  .  .  . 
And  thus  hath  he  trolhd  forth  this  two  and  thretty  wynter. 
Piers  Ploviman  (B),  xvlii.  296. 
We  at  last  trolled  off,  as  cheery  and  merry  a  set  of  young- 
sters as  the  sun  ever  looked  upon  in  a  dewy  June  morning. 
H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  414. 

4.  To  wag ;  move  glibly. 

Fill  him  but  a  boule,  ft  will  make  his  tongue  troide. 

F.  Beaumont,  Ex-Ale-Tation  of  Ale. 

5.  To  take  part  in  a  catch  or  round;  sing 
catches  or  rounds.    Queries,  Emblems,  ii.  11. — 

6.  To  angle  or  fish  in  a  particular  manner.  See 
troMng.  =  Syn.  6.    See  trawl. 

trolU  (trol), ».  l<troin,v.  Cf .  MD.  droZ,  a  top, 
little  ball,  etc.,  =  MLG-.  drol,  drul,  anything 
round.]  1.  A  going  or  moving  round;  roll; 
routine;  repetition. 

The  troll  of  their  categorical  table  might  have  Informed 
them  that  there  was  something  else  in  the  intellectual 
world  besides  substance  and  quantity. 

Burke,  £ev.  in  France. 
2.  A  song  the  parts  of  which  are  sung  in  suc- 
cession; around. —  3.  A  reel  on  a  fishing-rod. — 
4.  Same  asiroMe^,!. —  5.  An  artificial  lure  used 
in  trolling. — 6.  Any  long  unshapely  thing  that 
trails  on  the  ground ;  any  long  thing.  [Scotch.] 
— Feathered  troll,  a  metal  troll  of  oval  or  fish-like  form 
revolving  at  the  head  of  the  shank  of  the  hook,  and  hav- 
ing feathers  attached  to  attract  the  fish :  used  by  anglers. 
Sometimes  hair,  as  deer's,  is  used  instead  of  feathers. 
The  metals  used  are  silver,  copper,  brass,  etc.,  or  a  com- 
bination of  these. 

troll^  (trol),  «.  [<  Icel.  troll  =  Sw.  troll  =  Dan. 
trold,  a  troll,  =  D.  drol  =  LG.  droll,  a  troll,  a 
humorous  fellow,  droll,  =  G.  droll,  troll,  a  troll, 
etc.:  see  droll.]  In  Northern  myth.,  a  super- 
natural being,  in  old  Icelandic  literature  repre- 
sented as  a  kind  of  giant,  but  in  modem  Scandi- 
navia regarded  as  of  diminutive  size  and  inhab- 
iting a  fine  dwelling  in  the  interior  of  some  hill 
or  mound,  answering  in  some  respects  to  the 
brownie  of  Scotland.  The  trolls  are  described  as 
obliging  and  neighborly,  lending  and  borrowing  freely, 
and  otherwise  keeping  up  a  friendly  intercourse  with  man- 
kind. But  they  have  a  sad  propensity  to  thieving,  steal- 
ing not  only  provisions,  but  even  women  and  children. 
They  can  make  themselves  invisible,  can  confer  personal 
strength  and  prosperity  upon  men,  can  foresee  future 
events,  etc.    Eeiyhttey. 

troUer  (tro'ler),  n.  [<  troll^  +  -erl.]  One  who 
fishes  by  the  method  known  as  trolling. 

trolley,  trolly  (trol'i),  ».  [<  trolU  +  -ey,  -^•, 
or  from  one  of  the  Celtic  nouns  mentioned  un- 
der trolP-.]  1.  A  narrow  cart  used  by  coster- 
mongers,  and  pushed  by  hand  or  drawn  by  a 
donkey.  Also  troU. — 2.  A  small  truck  or  car 
for  running  on  tracks  in  a  rolling-mill  or  fur- 
nace. It  is  used  to  move  heavy  materials,  and 
can  be  used  as  a  tip-car. —  3.  In  Eng.  lace-mak- 
ing, lace  the  pattern  of  which  is  outlined  with 
a  thicker  thread,  or  a  flat  narrow  border  made 
up  of  several  such  threads.  The  ground  is  usu- 
ally a  double  ground,  showing  hexagonal  and 
triangular  meshes.— 4.  A  metallic  roller  or  pul- 
ley arranged  to  travel  over,  upon,  and  in  contact 
with  an  electric  conductor  suspended  overhead, 
and  connected  with  a  flexible  conductor  or  a  trol- 
ley-pole for  conveying  the  current  into  the  mo- 
tor circuit  on  an  electric  car,  as  in  many  electric 

street-railways Houiton  trolley,  Honiton  lace 

made  with  a  trolley  ground.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest 
forms  of  this  lace.— Trolley  system,  the  system  of  elec- 
trical railway  in  which  the  current  is  taken  from  the 
conductor  by  means  of  a  small  wheel  or  trolley.  The 
conductor  or  insulated  electrode  is  usually  suspended 
overhead  above  the  oars,  or  in  a  passage  beneath  the 
tracks.—  Trolley-thread,  in  lace-making,  one  of  the 
thick  threads  forming  the  border  of  the  pattern  in  trolley- 

troliey-car  (trol'i-kar),  n.  A  oar  used  on  an 
electric  trolley-road. 

trolley-line  (trol'i-lin),  n.  A  line  of  electric 
cars  nm  on  theltroUey  system. 

trolley-pole  (trol'i-pol),  n.  In  electric  rail., 
a  pole,  carrying  a  conducting  wire,  connected 
with  a  street-railway  ear  by  a  universal  joint, 
and  having  at  the  upper  end  a  trolley  for  con- 
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ducting  the  current  into  the  circuit  of  the  mo- 
tor on  the  car. 

troll-flower  (trol'flou'Sr),  n.  [<  troll^  +  flower.] 
The  globe-flower,  Trollius  Europseus.  See  glohe- 
flower. 

trolling  (tro'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  trolU,  v.] 
In  fishing :  (a)  The  method  of  dragging  or  trail- 
ing a  fishing-line  and  hook  behind  a  boat,  at  or 
near  the  sviface  of  the  water ;  trawling.  The 
tackle  consists  of  a  strong  hand-line  from  25  to  75  yards 
long,  and  a  spoon-hook,  or  one  of  the  many  kinds  of  spin- 
ning-baits, trolling-spoons,  propellers,  etc.  Trolling  is  also 
sometimes  practised  from  the  shore  with  arod.  The  hook 
may  be  bailed,  as  with  a  minnow,  but  artificial  lures  are 
most  used.  (J)  In  Great  Britain,  a  mode  of  fish- 
ing for  pike  with  a  rod  and  line,  and  with  a 
dead  bait,  used  chiefly  when  the  water  is  full 
of  weeds,  rushes,  etc.  A  gudgeon  is  the  best  bait, 
and  is  used  by  running  longitudinally  through  It  a  piece 
of  twisted  brass  wire,  weighted  with  a  long  piece  of  lead, 
and  having  two  hooks  attached.  The  bait  is  dropped  into 
holes,  and  is  worked  up  and  down  by  the  lifting  and  falling 
of  the  rod-point.    Compare  trawling. 

troUing-oait  (tro'ling-bat),  n.  A  metallic  re- 
volving bait  or  lure  used  in  trolling ;  a  spoon- 
bait; a  trolling-spoon.  It  is  made  of  many 
shapes  and  sizes  as  variations  of  the  trolUng- 
spoon. 

TroUinger  (tr6'ling-6r),  n.  A  kind  of  grape. 
See  Hamburg,  1. 

troUing-hook  (tro'ling-huk),  n.  A  fish-hook 
used  in  trolling. 

troUing-rod  (tro'ling-rod),  n.  A  rod  used  in 
trolling,  usually  made  of  undressed  bamboo, 
and  about  nine  feet  in  length. 

trolling-spoon  (tro'lin^-sp8n),  n.  A  troUing- 
bait  or  spoon-bait,  fashioned  like  the  bowl  of  a 


Trolling-spoons. 


spoon,  with  a  hook  or  hooks  at  one  end,  and 
the  line  attached  at  the  other. 

TroUins  (trol'i-us),  n.  [NL.  (Eivinus,  1690; 
first  used  by  C.  Gesner,  about  1555) ;  prob.  <  G. 
troll,  a  troll :  see  troll^.]  A  genus  of  polypeta- 
lous  plants,  of  the  orAeiRanunculacese,  tribe -ffeZ- 
leboreas,  and  subtribe  Calthese.  it  is  characterized 
by  small  narrow  entire  petals  destitute  of  scales,  and  by 
palmately  lobed  or  dissected  leaves.  There  are  about  9 
species,  natives  of  north  temperate  and  cold  regions.  They 
are  erect  herbs  from  a  perennial  root,  with  alternate  leaves, 
and  large  yellow  or  lilac-colored  flowers  usually  with  nu- 
merous regular  deciduous  colored  sepals,  and  fewer  elon- 
gated linear  clawed  petals,  each  bearing  a  nectariferous 
gland.  The  fruit  is  a  head  of  separate  follicles.  Several 
species  are  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  are  known  as  globe- 
pywer,  especially  r.  Europseux,  also  known  &s  globe-ranun- 
culus and  troll-Jlovjer,  and  in  England  as  golden-hall  and  hvl- 
ter-basket,  and  northward  as  lockin  gowan  and  la^ergowan. 
For  T.  laxus,  see  spreading  globe-flmoer,  under  spread. 

troll-madamf  (trol'mad'^am),  n.  [An  accom. 
form  of  OF.  irourmadame,  a  game  so  called.] 
An  old  English  game:  same  aa pigeonholes.  Also 
called  trunks. 

A  fellow,  sir,  that  I  have  known  to  go  about  with  troU- 
my-dames.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  S.  92. 

troUol  (trol'lol'),  V.    [<  trol  lol,  like  tra  la,fol 
de  rol,  and  other  mere  syllables  used  in  sing- 
ing.] .To  troll ;  sing  in  a  jovial,  rollicking  way. 
They  got  drunk  and  trolloll'd  it  bravely.  ' 

Eager  North,  Ezamen,  p.  101.    (Pames.) 

trollop  (trol'op),  V.  i.  [An  extension  of  trolX^; 
for  the  termination,  cf.  wallop,  gallop.  Cf.  trol- 
lop, n.]  1.  To  draggle;  hang  in  a  wet  state. — 
2.  To  walk  or  work  in  a  slovenly  maimer.  Wedg- 
wood.    [Scotch  in  both  senses.] 

trollop  (trol'op),  m.  i<  trollop,  v.]  1.  A  loose, 
hanging  rag."  [Scotch.]  —  2.  A  woman  who  is 
slovenly  in  dress,  appearance,  or  habits;  a 
slattern ;  a  draggletail ;  also,  a  woman  morally 
loose. 

Does  it  not  argue  rather  the  lascivious  promptnesse 
of  his  own  fancy,  who  from  the  harmelesse  mention  ot  a 
Sleekstone  could  neigh  out  the  remembrance  of  his  old 
conversation  among  the  Viraginian  trollops? 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuns. 

trollopeet(trol-g-pe'),  n.  [<.  troUop  + -ee^.]  A 
loose  dress  for  women. 
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There  goes  Mrs.  Banndabout :  1  mean  the  fat  lady  In 
the  lutestring  troUopee.  OoliUmUh,  On  Dress. 

troUoping  (trol'op-ing),  a.  [<  trollop  +  -ingr2.] 
Slovenly;  sluttish;  troUopish. 

"Saw  ever  ony  body  the  like  o"  that?"  "Yes,  you 
abominable  woman,"  vociferated  the  traveller,  "many 
have  seen  the  like  of  It,  and  all  will  see  the  like  of  It  that 
have  anything  to  do  with  your  troUopiTig  sex  I " 

SeoUf  Antiquary,  L 

troUopish  (trol'op-lsh),  a.  [<  trollop  +  -4sh^.'} 
Like  a  trollop,  especially  in  the  sense  of  loosely 
or  carelessly  dressed,  or  aceustomed  to  dress 
carelessly  and  without  neatness ;  slovenly  and 
loose  in  habit :  noting  a  woman. 

troUopy  (trol'op-i),  a.  [<  trollop  +  -^i.]  Same 
as  troUopish.  Jane  Austen,  Mansfield  Park, 
xxxviii. 

troll-plate  (trol'plat),  n.  In  maeh.,  a  rotating 
disk  employed  to  effect  the  simultaneous  con- 
vergence or  divergence  of  a  numherof  objects, 
such  as  screw-dies  in  a  stock,  or  the  jaws  of  a 
universal  chuck.    E.  S.  Knight. 

trolly,  n.    See  trolley. 

tromba  (trom'ba),m.  [It.:  see  trump^.']  Same  as 
irumpet.^-T^TOW.'ba.  marina.    Same  as  aea^truTnpet,  l. 

trombldiid  (trom-bid'i-id),  a.  ani-n.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Trombidiidse;  related  to  or  resem- 
bli^  a  barvest-mite. 

II.  n.  A  mite  of  the  fanuly  Tromhidiidx;  a 
harvest-mite. 

Trombidiidse  (trom-bi-di'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Leach,  1814,  as  Trombidides),  <  Trombidium  + 
■ddss.'i  A  family  of  tracheate  aearids,  whose 
type  genus  is  TronMdium;  the  ground-,  gar- 
den-, harvest-,  or  soldier-mites,  which  have  the 
palpi  converted  into  raptorial  organs.  They  are 
closely  related  to  the  TetranyeMdse,  or  spinning-mites, 
but  are  larger,  velvety  and  opaque,  and  usually  of  brilliant 
colors,  as  scarlet  or  vermilion.  Tney  also  differ  in  being 
predaceoua  and  carnivorous,  the  spinning-mites  being 
vegetable-feeders.  Several  genera  and  many  species  have 
been  described,  and  the  family  is  represented  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Trombidium  faacieulatum  of  the  East  In- 
dies, one  third  of  an  inch  long,  is  the  largest  acarid  known. 
The  Trornbidiidie  are  strictly  predatory  In  the  adult  stage, 
but  their  larvae,  although  originally  no  more  parasitic  than 
a  gnat  or  a  leech,  will  yet  attach  themselves  to  the  bodies 
of  animals,  or  even  to  man  himself,  and  are  usually  sepa- 
rated only  by  death  or  artificial  means,  causing  consider- 
able irritation  while  present.  Some  are  known  by  the 
name  of  harvest-bug  In  Kngland,  and  rouget  in  France,  be- 
ing the  Leptue  autumnalie  of  earlier  entomologists. 

Trombidium  (trom-bid'i-um),  n.  [NL.  (Fabri- 
cius,  1776,  as  TromUdion).']  A  genus  of  mites, 
typical  of  the 
family  Tromhi- 
dUdsB.  The  body 
is  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  small 
anterior  and  infe- 
rior part  bears  the 
eyes,  mouth,  and 
first  two  pairs  of 
legs ;  the  other, 
much  larger,  swol- 
len and  velvety, 
bears  the  last  two 
pairs  of  legs. 
These  mites  are 
mainly  parasitic, 
and  many  of  them 
are  bright-red.  T. 
loeugtarum  feeds 
upon  the  eggs  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  locust  or  hateful 
grasshopper,  CtUt^^tentts  (or  Melaru^us)  sprettis.  See  also 
cut  under  harvest-tick. 

trombone  (trom'bon),  n.  [<  F.  trombone,  <  It. 
trombone,  trombone,  trumpet,  saokbut,<  tromha, 
a  trump,  trumpet :  see  trump'^.']  A  large  mu- 
sical instrument  of  the  trumpet  family,  it  has 
a  long  tube  twice  bent  upon  itself  and  one  of  the  loops  is 
double,  so  that  the  outer  tube,  or  slide,  can  be  slipped  over 
the  inner  like  a  sheath.    When  the  sUde  Is  extended,  the 

(r7T°=f!fe^J       J) 

Trombone,  with  Slide. 

length  of  the  tube  is  increased  and  its  proper  tone  lowered. 
Since  a  full  set  of  harmonics  can  be  produced  from  any  of 
many  positions  of  the  slide,  the  compass  Is  long,  and  the 
intonation  may  be  made  very  precise.  The  tone  is  pecu- 
liarly rich  and  solemn.  Exceedingly  fine  harmonic  effects 
may  be  produced  by  combining  trombones  of  different  sizes 
and  fundamental  pitches,  which  are  called  alto,  tenor,  and 

-  bass  trombones  respectively.  The  trombone  is  thought  to 
have  been  known  in  ancient  times.  It  is  now  a  regular 
constituent  of  the  orchestra  and  of  the  military  band.  For 
the  latter  it  is  sometimes  made  with  valves  or  keys  instead 
of  a  slide,  but  its  characteristic  tone  and  its  flexibility  of 
intonation  are  thus  lost. 

trombonist  (trom'bo-nist),  n.  [<  trombone  + 
-is*.]    A  player  on  the  trombone. 

trommel  (trom'el),  n.  [<  Gr.  trommel,  a  drum: 
see  drum.']  In  mining,  a  revolving  cylindrical 
sieve  for  cleaning  or  sizing  ore.  Also  called 
siding-trommel  and  washing-drum  or  washvng- 


Locust  Mite  ( Trombidium  locustarum). 

t,  mature  mite,  natural  size  in  outline ;   b 

larva,  same  relative  enlar^emeot. 
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trommel,  according  as  it  is  used  for  sizing  or  for 
cleaning  ores.    See  sizing'^,  3. 

A  tromand  is  a  barrel  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder  or  of  a 
truncated  cone,  horizontal  or  slightly  inclined,  turning 
round  Its  own  axis.  It  Is  the  machine  employed  for  simi- 
lar purposes  in  most  other  industries ;  the  only  wonder 
is  that  so  long  a  time  elapsed  before  it  was  adopted  in 
dressing  ores,  for  it  furnishes  the  best  possible  means 
not  only  of  cleaning  the  ore,  but  also  of  sizing  it. 

Gallon,  Lectures  on  Mining  (trans.). 

tromometer  (tro-mom'e-tSr),  n.  [<  Gr.  Tpdfto;, 
a  trembling  (<  rpiftetv  =  L.  tremere,  tremble :  see 
tremble),  +  /lirpov,  measure.]  AJa  instrument 
for  measuring  very  slight  earthquake-shocks, 
or  vibrations  of  the  earth's  surface  such  as  are 
sometimes  called  earth-tremors;  a  microseis- 
mograph.  Numerous  arrangements  have  been  tried 
for  this  purpose,  most  of  which  combine  the  pendulum 
with  some  form  of  micrometric  apparatus. 

tromometric  (trom-o-met'rik),  a.  [<  tromom- 
eter +  -ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tromom- 
eter.   Nature,  XLHI.  520. 

trompt,  trompe^t.    Obsolete  forms  of  trump^. 

trompe^  (tromp),  n.  [F.  trompe,  lit.  a  trump : 
see  trump^.]  The  apparatus  by  which  the  blast 
is  produced  in  the  Catalan  forge,  it  is  a  shn- 
ple,  effective,  and  ingenious  contrivance  for  producing  a 
continuous  and  equable  blast,  but  its  use  is  restricted  to 
localities  where  a  fall  of  water  from  a  height  of  several 
yards  can  be  obtained.  The  principle  is  that  water  can 
be  made  to  fall  through  a  pipe  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
draw  in  through  side  openings  a  considerable  amount  of 
air,  which  by  a  simple  and  ingenious  arrangement  can  be 
utilized  as  a  constant  current  or  blast,  and  which  has  the 
merit  of  costing  almost  nothing.  It  has  been  utilized  to 
a  limited  extent  elsewhere  than  in  the  department  of 
Ari^ge,  in  the  south  of  France,  where  it  was  formerly  very 
generally  employed.  Iron  has  been  made  in  that  district 
for  more  than  600  years,  but  the  use  of  the  trompe  was 
not  introduced  untU  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Frangois. 

trompille  (trom-pel'),  n.  [F.]  One  of  the  two 
long  conical  tubes  through  which  the  air  en- 
ters the  so-called  "tree"  (arbre)  or  air-pipe  of 
the  trompe,  according  to  a  method  sometimes 
adopted,  in  general,  however,  the  air  finds  admittance 
through  two  similar  rectangular  holes  at  the  top  of  the 
tree,  opposite  each  other,  and  inclining  downward  at  an 
angle  of  about  40°. 

trompourt,  trompert,  ■»•  Obsolete  forms  of 
trumper. 

tron(tron),»8.  [A  var.  of  trorael.]  1.  A  wooden 
pillar  or  post  set  up  in  a  market-place  and  sup- 
porting a  horizontal  beam  on  which  were  hung 
the  town  scales  for  weighing  wool  and  other 
articles:  hence  the  phrases  iron  weight,  tron 
stone,  tron  pound,  etc.  Also  trone. — 3.  A  wooden 
air-shaft  in  a  mine.— Tron  weight,  a  standard  of 
weight  formerly  in  use  in  Scotland,  for  weighing  wool, 
cheese,  butter,  and  other  home  productions.  The  tron 
pound  ranged,  in  different  counties,  from  21  to  28  ounces 
avoirdupois.  The  later  tron  stone  contained  16  tron 
pounds  of  1.3747  pounds  avoirdupois  each. 

trona  (tro'na),  n.  [Prob.  a  North  African 
form  ult.  connected  with  natron.]  The  native 
soda  of  Egypt,  a  hydrous  carbonate  of  sodium, 
Na2C03.HNaC03  -I-  2HoO.  it  also  occurs  at  Borax 
Lake,  San  Bemardmo  county,  California,  in  Churchill 
county,  Nevada,  and  elsewhere.  Urao,  from  a  lake  in 
Venezuela,  is  the  same  compound. 

tronage  (tron'aj),  n.  [<  tron  +  -a^e.]  1.  A 
royal  tax  upon  wool.  See  tronator. — 2.  See 
the  quotation. 

Next  unto  this  stockes  is  the  parish  church  of  S.  Mary 
Woll-Chnrch,  so  called  of  a  beame  placed  in  the  church- 
yard which  was  thereof  called  Wooll  church-haw,  of  the 
tronage,  or  weighing  of  wooll  there  used. 

Stime,  Survey  of  London  (ed.  1633),  p.  244. 

tronator  (tron'a-tor),  n.  [ML.,  <  trona,  a  tron : 
see  tron,  trone^l]  "An  official  whose  duty  it  was 
to  weigh  wool  and  receive  the  custom  or  toll 
termed  tronage.  Archseol.  Inst.  Jour.,  XVII.  165. 

tronchonH,  tronchount,  »•    Obsolete  forms  of 


tronchon^t,  n.  See  trunohon^. 
tron?onn6e  (F.  pron.  tr6h-so-na'),  a.  [F.  tron- 
eormi,  <  trongon,  a  stump :  see  trrnicheon.]  In 
her.,  same  as  shivered:  noting  a  tilting-lanee. 
tronei  (tron  or  tron),  n.  [<  OF.  trone  (ML.  trona), 
a  weighing-machine,  <  Icel.  trana,  trani,  m.,  = 
Dan.  trans,  a  crane:  see  crame^.]  1.  Same  as 
tron,  1. 

And  frae  his  body  taken  the  head. 

And  quarter'd  him  upon  a  trone.        

The  Gallant  Grahams  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  143). 

2t.  A  market  or  market-place — Trone  weight. 

Same  as  tron  weight  (which  see,  under  tron). 
trone^  (tron),  n.    A  small  drain.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
trone^t,  n.  and  V.     A  Middle  English  form  of 

throne. 
troolie-palm  (trS'li-pam),  n.    A  name  of  the 

bussu-pahn. 
troop  (tr6p),  n.     [Formerly  also  troope,  troupe 

(still  used  in  some  senses);  <  F.  troupe,  OP. 

trope,  trupe  =  Pr.  trop  =  Sp.  Pg.  tropa  =  It. 


troopial 

truppa  (ML.  troppus,  tropus),  a  company,  troop ; 
origin  unknown.  According  to  Diez,  a  change, 
in  the  mouth  of  Germans,  from  L.  turha  into 
*trupa,  whence,  by  change  of  gender,  tropus, 
troppus.  CLtropel.]  1.  An  assemblage  of  peo- 
ple; a  multitude;  a  company;  a  band. 

We  come  by  troops  to  the  place  of  assembly,  that,  being 
banded  as  it  were  together,  we  may  be  supplicants  enough 
to  besiege  God  with  our  prayers. 

Tertvllian,  quoted  in  Hooker's  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  24. 

Honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends,  I  must  not 
look  to  have.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  3.  26. 

There  was  a  troup  o'  gentlemen 
Came  riding  merrilie  by. 
The  Broom  of  Cowdenknows  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  46). 

3.  A  body  of  soldiers :  generally  used  in  the 
plural,  signifying  soldiers  in  general,  whether 
more  or  less  numerous,  and  whether  belonging 
to  the  infantry,  cavalry,  or  artillery. 

Farewell  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big  wars. 

That  make  ambition  virtue  \ 

Shak.,  Othello,  ilL  3.  349. 

Colonel  Brendergast,  the  commandant  of  the  station, 
had  but  800  troops,  of  whom  200  only  were  Europeans,  to 
meet  a  force  of  overwhelming  superiority  in  numbers. 

ComhiUMag.,  Oct.,  1888,  p.  380. 

3.  In  cavalry,  the  unit  of  formation,  consisting 
usually  of  sixty  troopers,  commanded  by  a  cap- 
tain, and  corresponding  to  a  company  of  in- 
fantry. 

When  a  troop  dismounts  and  acts  on  foot,  it  is  still 
called  by  that  name.  Stocqueler. 

Hence — 4.  The  command  by  commission  and 
rank  of  such  a  troop  of  horse. 

His  papa  would  have  purchased  him  a  troop — nay,  a 

lieutenant-colonelcy — some  day,  but  for  his  fatal  excesses. 

Thackeray,  Fitz-Eoodle's  Confessions. 

5.  A  band  or  company  of  performers;  a  troupe. 
—  6.  A  particular  roll  or  call  of  the  drum ;  a 
signal  for  marching. 

Tony's  beat  of  the  troop  was  the  signal  for  the  soldiers  to 
assemble.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  13. 

7.  A  herd  or  flock  of  beasts  or  birds:  as,  a 

troop  of    antelopes    or   sparrows Household 

troops.  See  household.—  Subsidiary  troops.  See  sub- 
sidiary. 

troop  (trbp),  V.     [<  troop,  n.]    I.  intrans.  1.  To 
assemble  or  gather  in  crowds ;  flock  together. 
What  would  ye,  soldiers  ?  wherefore  troop  ye 
Like  mutinous  madmen  thus  ? 

Fletcher,  Loyal  Subjeci^  iv.  7. 
Now  from  the  roost  .  .  . 

Come  trooping  at  the  housewife's  well-known  call 
The  feather'd  tribes  domestic.       Cowper,  Task,  v.  61. 
The  Maids  of  Nazareth,  as  they  trooped  to  fill 
Their  balanced  urns  beside  the  mountain  rill. 

O.  W.  Holmes,  The  Mother's  Secret. 

2.  To  march;  to  march  in  or  form  part  of  a 
troop  or  company. 

Nor  do  I  as  an  enemy  to  peace 
Troop  in  the  throngs  of  military  men. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1.  62. 

3.  To  march  off  in  haste. 

Aurora's  harbinger, 
At  whose  approach,  ghosts,  wandering  here  and  there, 
Troop  home  to  churchyards.    S?iak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ill  2.  382. 
But  whatever  she  had  to  say  for  herself,  she  was  at  last 
forced  to  troop  off.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  464. 

He  was  generally  seen  trooping  like  a  colt  at  his  mother's 
heels.  Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  4& 

4t.  To  associate  or  consort. 

A  snowy  dove  trooping  with  crows. 

ShaJc.,R.  andJ.,  L  6.  SO. 

n.  trans.  1.  To  associate  as  in  a  troop  or 
company. 

To  troope  my  selfe  with  such  a  crew  of  men 
As  shaU  so  fill  the  downes  of  Affrica. 

Greene,  Orlando  Furioso,  L  218. 

2.  To  form  into  troops,  as  a  regiment Troop- 
ing fhe  colors,  in  the  British  army,  an  elaborate  cere- 
mony performed  at  the  public  mounting  of  garrison  guards. 

troop-bird  (trSp'bSrd),  n.    A  troopial. 

trooper  (trS'p&r),  n.  [=  r.  trovpier;  as  troop 
+  -erl.]  1.  Aprivate  soldier  in  a  body  of  cav- 
alry; a  horse-soldier. 

The  troopers,  according  to  custom,  fired  without  having 
dismounted.  Scott,  Old  Mortallly,  xvi. 

2.  A  cavalry  horse ;  a  troop-horse. — 3.  A  troop- 
ship— Native  trooper,  in  Australia,  a  member  of  a 
body  of  mounted  police  recruited  from  me  aborigines  and 
ofiQcered  by  white  men.—  tt'OOPCT'S  Ha-mw     See  damn. 

troop-fowl  (trop'f  oul),  n.  The  American  scaup : 
same  as  flocMng-fowl.  F.  C.  Browne.  [Massa- 
chusetts.] 

troop-horse  (trop'hdrs),  n.    A  cavalry  horse. 
How  superlatively  happy,  however,  must  he  have  been 
In  the  possession  of  one  of  these  wonderful  horses !  — 
warranted  chargers — troop-horses,  every  one ! 

J.  Ashton,  Social  Life  In  Beign  of  Queen  Anne,  1. 11. 

troopial  (tro'pi-al),  n.  [Also  troupial;  <  F. 
troupiale,  <  troupe,  tooop:  see  troop.]    A  book- 


troopial 

name,  originating  with  French  naturalists,  o£ 
those  American  blackbirds  {Icieridse)  which  go 
in  flocks.  They  are  mostly  the  marah-blackbirds,  ol 
the  BUbfamilieB  Agelseinm  and  QwUcalinx,  as  the  cow- 
troopial,  red-winged  blackbird,  and  crow-blackbird  or  pur- 


Common  Troopial  ilcierus  Tiulgaris). 


pie  grackle.  The  term  extends  to  the  whole  family,  and 
thus  includes  tbe  American  orioles  or  hangnests,  as  the 
Baltimore  and  the  orchard  orioles.  The  bird  here  figured 
is  one  of  the  orioles ;  it  is  le  troupiale  of  Brisson,  the  type 
species  of  his  genus  Iciemt  (see  lOerm,  3),  from  which 
the  family  Icteridm  is  named.  The  male  is  jet-black  and 
rich-yellow  in  large  massed  areas,  varied  with  white  on 
the  wings.  This  troopial  is  native  of  tropical  America, 
and  is  often  seen  in  cages.  See  also  cuts  xmiev  Ageleeinie, 
caus-Wrd,  crow-ilackMrd,  and  rusty. 
troop-mealf  (trSp'mel),  adv.  [<  troop  +  -meal 
as  iu piecemeal,  ete."]  By  troops;  in  crowds. 
So  troope-meiile  Troy  pnrsn'd  awhile,  laying  on  with  swords 
and  darts.  Cha/pmanf  Iliad,  zvii.  634. 

troop-ship  (trSp'ship),  n.  A  ship  for  the  con- 
veyance of  troops ;  a  transport. 

In  that  terrible  storm  off  the  Cape,  in  September,  1824, 
...  I  certainly  did  suffer  most  cruelly  on  that  horrible 
troof-sMp.  Thackeray,  Philip,  xvL 

troostite  (trSs'tit),  n.  [Named  from  Br.  G. 
Troost,  of  Nashville;  Tennessee.]  A  variety  of 
the  zinc  silicate  willemite,  occurring  in  hex- 
agonal crystals  of  a  reddish  color.  It  contains 
considerable  manganese. 

tropseolin  (tro-pe'o-lin),  n.  [<  Tropseolum,  + 
-irfl.']  The  general  name  of  a  nvunbe*  of  orange 
dyes  of  very  complex  composition.  They  are 
sulphonic  acids. 

Tropseolum  (tro-pe'o-lum),  n.  [Nli.  (Lin- 
nsBUS,  1737),  <  'Grr.  rponaloQ,  of  a  turning  or 
change :  see  trophy."^    A  genns  of  poljrpetalous 

Elants,  of  the  order  Geraniaceee,  distinguished 
rom  Pelargonium,  the  other  genus  of  the  tribe 
Pelargoniese,  by  its  solitary  ovules  and  indehis- 
cent  camels  without  beaks.    There  are  about  40 
species,  all  natives  of  South  America  or  Mexico.    They  are 
climbers  or  rarely  diffuse  herbs,  bearing  alternate  lobed  or 
dissected  leaves  which  are  peltate  or  palmately  angled. 
The  flowers  are  red,  orange,  or  yellow,  rarely  purple  or 
blue.    They  are  solitary  in  the  axils,  often  on  long  pedun- 
cles, and  are  followed  by  a  fruit  of  three  rugose  indehis- 
cent  carpels,  pervaded  by  a  pungent  jprinciple,  as  is  the 
whole  plant,  and  sometimes  used  as  pickles.    Many  spe- 
cies are  cultivated  for  ornament  under  the  name  Tuistur- 
tium,  especiadly  T.  majus,  also  known  as  Indian  eress  and 
lark's-lieel.  For  T.  peregrinum,  see  canary-bird  flower,  un- 
der canary-bird.  See  Tiasturtium,  2,  and  cut  under  spur,  2. 
troparion  (tro-pa'ri-on),  n.;  pi.  troparia  (-&). 
[<  LGrr.  Tpoiripiov,  a  modulation,  short  hymn, 
stanza,  dim.  of  rpdnog,  a  musical  mode.]    In 
the  Gr.  Ch.,  a  short  hymn  or  a  stanza  of  a  hymn. 
This  name  is  given  to  the  stanzas  of  the  odes  of  a  canon 
(an  initial  and  model  stanza  being,  however,  called  a 
hirmos\  and  in  general  to  any  of  the  short  hymns  which 
abound  in  the  offices  of  the  Greek  Church. 
trope  (trop),  n.    [<  P.  trcme  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  fropo, 
<  L.  tropiis,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  a  song,  ML.  a 
versiole,<  Gr.  Tpivog,  a  turn,  way,  manner,  style, 
a  trope  or  figure  of  speech,  a  mode  in  music,  a 
mode  or  mood  in  logic,  <  rpkneiv,  turn,  =  L. 
"trepere  (trepit),  turn.  Cf .  troper,  trover,  trouba- 
dour.']  1.  mrhet,  a  figurative  use  of  a  word; 
a  word  or  expression  used  in  a  different  sense 
from  that  which  properly  belongs  to  it,  or  a 
word  changed  from  its  original  sigiiifioation  to 
another  for  the  sake  of  giving  spirit  or  empha- 
sis to  an  idea,  as  when  we  call  a  stupid  fellow 
an  ass,  or  a  shrewd  man  a  fox.    Tropes  are  chiefly 
of  four  kinds :  metaphor,  metonymy,  synecdoche,  and 
irony ;  but  to  these  may  be  added  allegory,  prosopopoeia, 
hyperbole,  antonomasia,  and  some  others.    Tropes  are  in- 
cluded under  figures  in  the  wider  sense  of  that  word.    In 
a  narrower  sense,  a  trope  is  a  change  of  meaning,  and  a  fig- 
ure any  ornament  except  what  becomes  so  by  such  change. 
Is  not  the  trope  of  music,  to  avoid  or  slide  from  the 
close  or  cadence,  common  with  the  trope  of  rhetoric,  of 
deceiving  expectation? 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  IL 

Wee  acknowledge  and  beleeve  the  Catholick  reformed 
Church,  and  if  any  man  be  dispos'd  to  use  a  trope  or  fig- 
ure, as  Saint  Paul  once  did  in  calling  her  the  common 
Mother  of  us  all,  let  him  doe  as  his  owne  rethoriok  shall 
perswade  him.  MUtm,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst 
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Tour  occasional  (ropes  and  flowers  suit  the  general 
coarseness  of  your  style  as  tambour  sprigs  would  a  ground 
of  linsey-woolsey.  Sheridan,  Critic,  i.  1. 

Tropea  are  good  to  clothe  a  naked  truth. 
And  make  it  look  more  seemly. 

Tennyson,  Queen  Maiy,  iii.  4. 

2.  In  Gregorian  music,  a  short  cadence  or  clos- 
ing f ortnula  by  which  particular  melodies  are 
distinguished.  Also  called  differentia  and  dis- 
timcUo. — 3.  In  liturgies,  a  phrase,  sentence,  or 
verse  occasionally  accompanying  or  interpo- 
lated in  the  introit,  Kyrie,  Gl6ria  in  Exeelsis, 
Sanotus,  and  Agnus  Dei  in  different  parts  of  the 
Western  Church.  Since  the  sixteenth  century 
tropes  have  no  longer  been  used. — 4.  A  geo- 
metrical singularity,  the  reciprocal  of  a  node. 
In  the  ease  of  a  plane  curve,  it  is  a  multiple  tangent ;  in 
the  case  of  a  torse,  a  multiple  plane ;  in  the  case  of  a  sur- 
face, either  a  plane  having  a  conic  of  contact  or  a  torse 
bearing  two  or  more  lines  of  contact. =Syn.  1.  See  gimiie. 

tropelt,  n.  [MB.  tropel,  <  OF.  tropel,  later  trou- 
peau,  a  troop,  dim.  of  trope,  troop:  see  troop.'] 
A  troop.    Barbour,  Bruce,  xiii.  275. 

troper (tr6'p6r),ra.  [<  ME. tropere,< AS.  tropere, 
<  ML.  troparvum,  troparion  (also  troparius),  a 
book  of  tropes,  <  tropus,  a  trope,  versicle :  see 
trope,  3.]    An  office-book  formerly  used  in  the 

•  Western  Church,  containing  the  tropes  and  se- 
quences. See  trope,  3.  Also  tropary,  troperium. 
Tropere  (or  ympner,  H.  or  an  hymnar.  P.),  Troparius 
(hymnarius.  P.).  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  503. 

trophesial  (tro-fe'gi-al),  a.  [<  trophesy  +  -al.2 
Noting  disorder  of  tfie  nervous  function  which 
regulates  nutrition. 

trophesy  (trof'e-si),  n.;  pi.  trophesies  (-siz). 
[Irreg.  <  Gr.  Tpo(pi,  nourishment,  -1-  -sy,  appar. 
taken  from  dropsy,  palsy,  etc.,  with  a  vague 
notion  that  it  denotes  a  morbid  state.]  The 
result  of  a  disorder  of  the  nerve-force  regulat- 
ing nutrition. 

Excessive  thought,  without  anxiety,  uses  up  -the  ma- 
terials subservient  to  sensory  excitation.  .  .  .  But  exces- 
sive thought,  with  mental  anxiety,  care,  and  pain,  as  grief, 
is  much  more  exhausting,  and  therefore  more  commonly 
followed  by  tropheeiee.    B.  C.  Mann,  PsychoL  Med.,  p.  349. 

trophi  (tr6'&),n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  rpo^dc,  a  feeder, 
nurse,  <  rpl^eiv,  nourish,  feed.]  1.  In  entom., 
those  .mouth-parts  which  are  employed  in  tak- 
ing food  and  preparing  it  for  swallowing.  The 
trophi  include  Uie  labium',  labrum,  maxillse,  mandibles, 
and  lingua.  They  were  formerly  called  instrmnenta  d- 
ia/ria. 

2.  The  teeth  of  the  mastax  or  pharynx  of  ro- 
tifers; the  calcareous  mastacial  armature  of 
wheel-animalcules.  They  are  diversiform  and  often 
complicated  structures.  Kamed  parts  of  the  trophi  are 
a  median  incudal  piece,  or  incus,  consisting  of  a  central 
fulcrum  and  a  pair  of  rami,  and  two  hammer-like  pieces, 
the  malleoli,  each  consisting  of  a  handle  or  manubrium 
and  a  head  or  uncus,  which  is  often  pectinate. 

trophic  (trof'ik),  a.  [<  Gr;  rpof^,  nourishment, 
nutrition,  food  (<  Tpi<j>etv,  nourish),  +  -ic.']  Of 
or  pertaining  to  nourishment  or  nutrition ;  con- 
cerned in  nutritive  processes. 

If  the  trophic  series  be  abnormal,  the  kinetic  series  is  apt 

to  be  abnormaL    F.  Warner,  Physical  Expression,  p.  278. 

The  ganglia  upon  the  dorsal  roots  of  the  myelonal  nerve 

trunks  seem  to  preside  in  some  way  over  the  nutrition  of 

those  roots,  and  are  therefore  said  to  have  a  trophic  action. 

Wild«r  and  Gage,  Anat.  Tech.,  p.  371. 

Trophic  center,  a  nerve-center  that  regulates  nutrition. 
— Trophic  nerve,  a  nerve  which  directly  influences  the 
nutrition  of  the  tissue  to  which  it  goes. 
trophical  (trof'i-kal),   a.    [<  trophic  +  -al.] 

Same  as  tropMc.     plare.]    • 
trophied(tr6'fid),o.  [<  trophy  + -ed^.]  Adorned 
with  trophies. 

Some  greedy  minion,  or  imperious  wife. 

The  trophicd  arches,  storied  halls  invade, 

And  haunt  their  slumbers  in  the  pompous  shade. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  303. 

Trophis  (tro'fls),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus,  1763),  so 
named  because  its  leaves  and  twigs  are  used 
in  Jamaica  as  fodder;  <  Gr.  t/d%c,  well-fed,  < 
rpi^etv,  nourish,  feed.]  A  genus  of  plants,  of 
the  order  Urticacese,  tribe  Morese,  and  subtribe 
Evmorex.  it  is  characterized  by  dioecious  flowers,  the 
female  tubular  and  disposed  in  few-flowered  spikes,  the 
male  in  loose  or  interrupted  spikes.  There  are  5  or  6  spe- 
cies, all  American,  occurring  in  the  West  Indies,  Mexico, 
and  the  Andes.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate 
petioled  leaves,  which  are  finely  and  conspicuously  feather- 
veined  and  reticulated.  The  flowers  are  sessile  or  nearly 
so,  their  spikes  solitary  or  twin  in  the  axils,  the  fertile 
followed  by  a  globose  fleshy  fruit  closely  united  with  the 
perianth-tube  and  crowned  by  its  minute  border.  For  T. 
Americana,  see  ramoon. 

trophoblast  (trof'o -blast),  n.  [<  .Gr.  rpo^, 
nourishment,  +  ^T^aard^,  a  germ.]  -An  external 
epiblastic  layer  that  does  not  enter  into  the 
formation  of  the  embryo,  but  does  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  nutritional  processes  intended  for 
it ;  the  blastocystic  ectoderm. 


trophosphere 

If  we  agree  to  drop  all  these  [old  names]  where  the 
lower  mammals  are  concerned,  and  henceforth  to  desig- 
nate the  outer  layer  alone  as  tropkoUagt,  the  outer  layer 
plus  a  thin  layer  of  somatic  mesoblast  without  blood- 
vessels as  diplotrophoblast  (=  V.  Baer's  serous  envelop), 
the  portion  of  the  diplotrophoblast  against  which  the 
yolk-sac  with  its  area  vasculosa  adheres  as  omphaloidean 
diplotrophoblast,  that  against  which  the  allantois  does 
the  same  as  allantoidean  diplotrophoblast,  then  we  have 
avoided  misunderstandings  that  might  arise  from  the  in- 
discriminate use  of  the  term  chorion. 

Hvbrecht,  Quart.  Jour.  Micros.  ScL,  N.  S.,  XXX.  383. 

trophoblastic(trof-o-blas'tik),(i.  [< trophoblast 
+  -ic.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  trophoblast ;  pertain- 
ing to  trophoblasts.  Quart.  Jour.  Micros.  Sci., 
N.  S.,  XXX.  301. 

trophocalyx  (trof'o-kaJiks),  a.  [<  Gr.  rpofi/, 
nourishment,  +  koIv^,  a'calyx:  see  calyx.]  See 
trophosphere. 

trophodisk  (trof 'o-disk),  n.  [<  Gr.  rpo^,  nour- 
ishment, 4-  StaKoc',  a  quoit,  disk:  see  dish.]  See 
trophosphere. 

tropholecithal  (trof-o-les'i-thal),  a.  [<  tropho- 
lecithus  +  -al.]  Of  the  nature  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  tropholecithus ;  trophic  or  nutritive, 
as  yolk. 

tropholecithus  (trof-o-les'i-thus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Tpoip^,  nourishment,  +  HkSoq,  the  yolk  of 
an  egg.]  In  embryol.,  the  food-yolk,  or  nutri- 
tive yolk ;  the  vitellus  nutritivus  of  a  meroblas- 
tic  egg,  not  undergoing  segmentation,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  morpholecithus,  or  true  for- 
mative yolk. 

The  nutritive  yelk, .  .  .  oi  tropht)lecithus, .  .  .  is  a  mere 
appendage  of  the  true  egg-cell,  AnA  contains  hoarded  food- 
substance,  so  that  it  forms  a  sort  of  storehouse  for  the 
embryo  in  the  course  of  its  evolution. 

Haeckel,  Evol.  of  Man  (trans.),  I.  216. 

trophoneurosis  (trofo-nu-ro'sis), ».;  pi.  tropho- 
neuroses (-sez).  [NL.,'<  Gr.  rpo^,  nourishment, 
-t-  NL.  neurosis,  q.  v.]  The  disturbance  of  the 
nutrition  of  a  part  through  derangement  of 
the  trophic  action  of  nerves  supplying  it.    See 

trophopatliy  and  trophesy Romberg's  tropho- 

neuxosls,  facial  hemiatrophy. 

trophoneurotic  (trof*o-nu.-rot'ik),  a.  [<  tropho- 
neu/rosis  {-ot-)  +  -ic] '  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  trophoneurosis. 

Trophonian  (tro-fo'ni-an),  a.  [<  Gr.  Ipm^iivtoQ, 
Trophonius  (see  def.),"+  -an.]  Pertaining  to 
Trophonius,  a  mythical  Grecian  architect,  or 
his  cave  or  his  architecture.  Trophonius  was  said 
to  be  the  inspired  builder  of  the  original  temple  of  Apol- 
lo at  Delphi,  and  part  of  the  structure  of  the  adytum 
of  the  historical  temple  was  held  to  have  survived  from 
his  work.  After  his  death  he  was  worshiped  as  a  god, 
and  had  a  famous  oracle  in  a  cavern  near  Xebadia  in 
Bceotia, 

trophopathy  (tro-fop'a-thi),  n.  [<  Gr.  rpo^, 
nourishment,  +  ttoBoq,  suffering.]  Perversion 
of  the  nutrition  of  some  tissue. 

trophophore  (trof 'o-f  or),  n.  [<  Gr.  rpo^,  nour- 
ishment, -1-  i^ipeiv  =  E.  bear^.]  One  of  the  wan- 
dering nutritive  amoebiform  cells  of  sponges 
which  accumulate  in  the  inhalent  passages  and 
ciliated  chambers  of  the  sponge,  and  from  which 
gemmules  or  embryos  are  formed. 

trophophorous  (tro-fof'o-ms),  a.  [<  tropho- 
phore -t-  -ous.]  Of  the  nature  of  trophophores; 
pertaining  to  trophophores. 

trophoplast  (trof'o-plast),  n.  [<  Gr.  rpo^, 
nourishment,  +  'irXaaT6(,  verbal  adj.  of  wMaaeiv, 
mold  or  form  in  clay,  wax,  etc.:  eeeplastic.]  In 
bot.,  a  plastid,    Meyer. 

Each  protoplast  possesses  the  organs  necessary  for  con- 
tinuous transmission :  the  nucleus  for  new  nuclei,  the 
troph^lastt  for  new  granules  of  all  kinds,  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  plant.  Science,  XIV.  355. 

trophosomal  (trof'o-so-mal),  a.  [<  trophosome 
+  -al.]  Nutritive,' as  an  "aggregate  of  gastro- 
zooids ;  forming  or  pertaining  to  a  trophosome. 

trophosome  (trof 'o-som),  n.  [<  Gr.  rpoij)^,  nour- 
ishment, +  aajia,  body.]  The  body  of  nutritive 
zooids  of  any  hydrozoan;  an  aggregate  of  gas- 
trozooids  forming  a  colony  of  polypites  which 
do  not  develop  free  generative  persons:  dis- 
tinguished from  gtoBosome,. both  being  among 
the  parts  of  an  entire  hydrosome.    Allman. 

trophosperm  (trof'o-spferm),  n.  [<  Gr.  rpoijiT/, 
nourishment,  -i-  airip/ia,  seed.]    In  bot.,  same 


trophospermium  (trof-6-sp6r'mi-um),  n.  [NL. : 
see  trophosperm.]  In  hot.,  same  as  placenta. 
Richard. 

trophosphere  (trof'o-sfer),  n.  [<  Grr.  rpoi^, 
nourislmient,  +  a(j)alpa,  a  sphere.]  In  embryol., 
a  zone  of  modified  cellular  tissue  interposed 
iDetween  the  decidual  stroma  and  the  blasto- 
cyst, formed  of  the  trophoblastic  (embryonal) 
and  trophospongian  (maternal)  laj^ers.  it  is  so 
called  in  Eriruuxm,  where  it  is  of  a  spherical  shape,  but 
in  other  mammals  it  may  be  called  trophodisk,  trophooidyx, 


trophosphere 

etf,,  according  to  its  shape.  Qtiart.  Jour.  Miaros.  Sd., 
N.  S.,  XXX.  322.  ' 

trophospongia  (trof-o-spon'ji-a),  n.  [<  Gr. 
Tpoffi,  nourishment,  +  airoyyta,  a  sponge.]  In 
embryol.,  a  compact  cell-layer  between  the 
trophoblast  and  the  decidual  tissue ;  the  mater- 
nal layer  of  the  trophosphere  in  Erinaceus,  or 
of  a  corresponding  part  in  other  Mammalia. 

trophotropic  (trof-o-trop'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Tpofli, 
nourishment,  +  rpknuv,  turn.]  In  hot.,  exhib- 
iting or  characterized  by  trophotropism. 

tropnotropism  (trof 'o-tro-pizm),  n.  [<  tropho- 
trop-io  +  -ism.]  In'6ot.,  the  phenomena  in- 
duced in  a  growing  organ  by  the  influence  of 
the  chemical  nature  of  its  environment,  as 
■when  Plasmodia  that' are  spread  out  on  sur- 
faces which  yield  little  or  no  nutriment  move 
toward  bodies  which  contain  nutrient  sub- 
stances.   De  Bary. 

trophozooid  (trof-o-zo'oid),  n.  [<  Gr.  rpof^, 
nourishment,  +  E.'  zooid.l  A  nutritive  zooid 
of  any  organism;  a  gastrozobid.  See  tropho- 
some.    Eneye.  Brit.,  XXIII.  615. 

trophy  (tro'fi),  n.;  pi.  trophies  (-flz).  [Early 
mod.  E.  trophie,  trophee,  <  OP.  trophee,  F.  tro- 
ph4e  =  Pg.  tropheo  =  Sp.  It.  irofeo,  <  L.  trophse- 
um,  prop,  tropxtimi,  a  sign  of  victory,  a  vic- 
tory, a  mark,  sign,  monument,  <  Gr.  rpmatov, 
a  monument  of  an  enemy's  defeat,  a  trophy, 
neut.  of  TpowaloQ,  Attic  rpSiraioc,  of  defeat,  of 
change  or  turning,  <  Tpoirp,  defeat,  rout,  put- 
ting to  flight,  lit.  '  a  turning'  (hence  also  the 
solstice),  ^Tjo^ffEiv,  turn:  see  trope,  tropic.}  1. 
In  antiq.,  a  monument  or  memorial  in  com- 
memoration of  a  victory,  it  consisted  of  some  of 
tlie  arms  and  other  spoils  of  the  vanquished  enemy  hung 
upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree  or  a  pillar  or  upright  hy  the  vic- 
tor, either  on  the  field  of  hattle  or  in  his  home  city.  If 
for  a  naval  victory,  the  trophy  was  set  up  on  the  nearest 
land.  The  custom  of  erecting  trophies  was  most  general 
among  the  Greeks,  but  it  passed  at  length  to  the  Romans, 
It  was  the  practice  also  to  have  representations  of  trophies 
carved  in  stone,  bronze,  etc.  lu  modern  times  trophies 
have  been  dedicated  (see  det.  2),  in  churches  and  other 

gublic  buildings,  to  commemorate  victories.    See  cut  un- 
er  Nike. 

And  thou  thy  self  e  (0  Saul),  whose  Conquering  hand 
Bad  yerst  with  Tropheis  filled  all  the  Land, 
As  far  as  Tigiis,  from  the  laphean  Sea. 
SyUester,  tr.  of  Da  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Trophies. 
And  trophUSf  reared  of  spoiled  enemies, 
Whose  tops  pierced  through  the  clouds  and  hit  the  skies. 
B.  Jonson,  Prince  Henry's  Barriers. 

2.  Anything  taken  and  preserved  as  a  memo- 
rial of  victory,  as  arms,  £ags,  or  standards  cap- 
tured from  an  enemy. 

And  for  a  trophy  brought  the  Giant's  coat  away. 
Hade  of  the  beards  of  Kings. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  iv.  317. 
Over  the  chimney-piece  was  a  small  mirror,  and  above 
that  the  trophy  of  a  fox's  brush. 

Bviwer,  Eenelm  Chillingly,  ii.  9. 

3.  Something  regarded  as  a  memorial  or  evi- 
dence of  victory;  a  prize. 

This  is  that  famoused  trophy  which  Philip  would  have 

his  son  Alexander  in  the  games  of  Olympus  to  wrestle  for. 

Ford,  Honour  Triumphant,  ii. 

4.  A  memorial ;  a  memento. 

The  mere  word 's  a  slave 
Debosh'd  on  every  tomb,  on  every  grave 
A  lying  trophy.  Shak.,  All's  Well,  ii.  3. 146. 

Atone  point  we  met  aparty,  women  among  them,  bring- 
ing off  various  trophiea  they  had  picked  up  on  the  battle 
field.  O.  W.  Holtnee,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  40. 

5.  An  ornamental  group  of  objects,  such  as 
weapons,  memorials  of  the  chase,  or  flags,  ar- 
ranged on  a  wall,  or  a 
symboUe  or  typical 
grouping  of  exhibits  at 
an  exposition  or  the 
like ;  also,  in  decoration, 
a  representation  of  such 
a  group.  See  trophy  dec- 
oration, under  decora- 
tion. 

His  gorget,  sash,  and  sabre 
of  the  Horse  Marines,  with 
his  boot-hooks  underneath  in 
a  trophy. 

Thdckeray,  Book  of  Snobs, 

[xxvL 
Confiding  customers  lent 
them  silver  plate,  and  wo- 
men's taste  and  a  few  ribbons 
make  a  gorgeous  trophy. 
J.  Atshton,  Social  Life  in  Eeign 
[of  Queen  Anne,  n.  160. 

trophy-cress  (tro'fl- 
kres),  n.  Same  as  tro- 
phy-wort. Trophy.— From  the  Porte  St. 

trophy-lock  (tro'fi-lok),  ^-  ^'"^■-  ""^ "'  "*  «"" 
n.    A  lock  of  hair  cut 

from  the  head  of  a  slain  enemy,  used  to  adorn 
a  weapon  or  shield. 
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trophy-money  (tr6'fi-mTin'''i),  n.  A  duty  for- 
merly paid  annually  in  England,  by  house- 
keepers toward  providing  harness,  drums, 
colors,  etc.,  for  the  militia. 

■tirophy-wort  (tro'fl-wert),  n.  The  Indian  cress, 
Tropxolum.    Also  trophy-cress. 

tropic  (trop'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  OF.  (and  F.)  tro- 
pique  =  Pr.  tropic  =  Sp.  trdpico  =  Pg.  It.  tropico 
(at.  D.  G.  tropisch  =  Sw.  Dan.  tropisk,  a.),  <'LL. 
tropiciis,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  solstice  (Capri- 
cornus  tropicus,  the  tropic  of  Capricorn),  as  a 
noun,  one  of  the  tropics;  <  Gr.  Tpomic6(,  of  or 
pertaining  to  a  turn  or  change,  or  the  sol- 
stice, or  a  trope  or  figure,  tropic,  tropical;  as 
a  noun,  6  Tpomxdg  (sc.  Khitkoc),  the  solstice,  pi. 
ol  TpOTTiKol  (sc.  Kl)Kjioi),  the  tropic  circles ;  <  rpmiu 
a  turn,  turning,  solstice,  trope :  see  trope.}  I. 
a.  Pertaining  to  the  tropics  (the  regions  so 
called);  tropical. 

II.  n.  If.  The  turning-point;  a  solstitial 
point. 

This  Eigne  of  Capricome  is  also  cleped  the  tro^k  of 
wyntur,  for  tbanne  bygynneth  the  Sonne  to  come  agayn 
to  US-ward.  Chamier,  Astrolabe,  1.  17. 

How  that  the  Sun  performing  his  course  in  the  winter 
Tropick,  and  exhaling  much  moysture  from  Kilus,  dimin- 
isheth  him  contrary  to  his  nature.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  77., 

2.  In  astron.,  one  of  two  circles  on  the  celestial 
sphere  whose  distances  from  the  equator  are 
each  equal  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  or 
23i°  nearly.  The  northern  one  touches  the  ecliptic  at 
the  sign  Cancer,  and  is  thence  called  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
the  southern  one  being  for  a  sfmilar  reason  called  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn.  The  sun's  annual  path  in  the  heavens 
is  bounded  by  these  two  circles,  and  they  are  called  tropics 
because  when  the  sun,  in  his  journ  ey  northward  or  south- 
ward, reaches  either  of  them,  he,  as  it  were,  turns  back, 
and  travels  in  an  ppposite  direction  in  regard  to  north  and 
south. 

3.  In  geog.,  one  of  two  parallels  of  latitude, 
each  at  the  same  distance  from  the  terrestrial 
equator  as  the  celestial  tropics  are  from  the 
celestial  equator  —  that  is,  about  23  J°.  The  one 
north  of  the  equator  is  called  the  trapie  of  Cancer,  and 
that  south  of  the  equator  the  tropU  of  Capricorn.  Over 
these  circles  the  sun  is  vertical  when  his  declination  is 
greatest^  and  they  include  the  part  of  the  globe  called  the 
torrid  zone — a  zone  47°  in  width,  having  the  equator  for  its 
central  line. 

4.  pi.  With  the  definite  article :  the  regions  ly- 
ing between  the  tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capri- 
corn, or  near  them  on  either  side.— Malignant 
fever  of  the  tropics.    See  fever^. 

tropical  (trop'i-kal),  a.  [<  tropic  +  -al.}  1. 
Of  or  pertaining  lo  the  tropics;  being  within 
the  tropics;  characteristic  of  the  tropics  or  of 
the  climate  of  the  tropica. — 2.  In  googeog., 
inhabiting  the  tropics ;  tropicopolitan. — 3.  In- 
cident to  the  tropics:  as,  tropical  diseases. — 
4.  [<  trope.}  Figurative;  rhetorically  changed 
from  its  proper  or  original  sense. 

There  are  many  things  delivered  rhetorically,  many 
expressions  therein  merely  tr(^wal. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Beligio  Medici,  Pref. 

Tropical  abscess,  abscess  of  the  liver,  occurring  as  a 
result  of  long  residence  in  the  tropics. — Tropical  dis- 
eases, diseases  met  with,  as  a  rule,  solely  in  the  tropics. 
—Tropical  duckweed.  See  PisKo.— Tropical  grape. 
Same  as  sea-grape  (which  see,  under  prapei).- Tropical 
homonym.  See  Aonumj/m.- Tropical  lichen,  iopathol., 
pricklyheat.  £)U!2/c.i)u!t.— Tropical  month.  Seemonth, 
1  (c).— Tropical  year.    See  year. 

Tropicalla  (trop-i-ka'li-a),  m.  [NL. ,  <  Gr.  rpom- 
K6g,  tropic,  +  o/lf,  sea.]"  In  zoogeog.,  the  trop- 
ical marine  realm,  one  of  the  prime  zo51ogioal 
divisions  of  the  seas  of  the  globe,  between  the 
isoorymes  of  68° T'.  north  and  south:  same  as 
Dana's  torrid-zone  or  coral-reef  seas. 

Tropicalian  (trop-i-ka'li-an),  a.  [<  Tropicalia 
+  -an.}    Of  or  pertaining  to  Tropicalia. 

tropically  (trop'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  tropical  or 
figurative  manner. 

The  Mouse-trap.    Marry,  how?  Tropicaily. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2.  247. 

tropic-bird  (trop'ik-bferd),  n.    One  of  several 
natatorial  totipalmate  birds  of  the  family  Phae- 
so  called  because  usually  seen  in 
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Among  birds  and  reptiles  we  have  several  families  which, 
from  being  found  on&  within  the  tropics  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America,  have  been  termed  trovicopolOan  groups. 

A.  £.  Wallace. 

tropides,  n.    Plural  of  tropis. 

tropidial  (tro-pid'l-al),  a.  [<  tropis  (4d-)  + 
-ial.}  Of  or"  pertaining  to  a  tropis,  or  keel  of 
a  oymba,:  a.s,  tropidial  ■pteres.  Seeptere.  En- 
eye.  Brit,  XXn.  417. 

Tropidogaster  (trop'''i-do-gas't6r),  n.  [NL.  (Du- 
m6ril  and  Bibron),  <  Gr.Vpiijrff  (rpomil-),  keel,  + 
yaar^p,  stomach.]  1.  A  genus  of  iguanian  liz- 
ards, as  T.  blainviUei,  having  the  ventral  scales 
three-keeled  and  no  femoral  pores. —  2.  [I.  c.} 
A  member  of  this  genus. 

Tropidolepis  (trop-i-dol'e-pis),  n.  [NL.  (Cu- 
vier,  1829),  <  Gr.  rpdiric  (rpomS-),  keel,  +  Zejric, 
scale.]  1.  A  genus  of  lizards:  a  synonym  of 
Seeloporus. — 2.  {I.e.}  A  member  of  this  genus. 
The  common  f  ence-Uzard  of  the  United  States,  Seeloporus 
wnAvJMus,  has  been  called  the  waved  tropidMepi».  See  cut 
under  Seeloporus. 

Tropidonotus  (trop-'i-do-no'tus),  n.  [NL. 
(Kuhl),  <  Gr,  Tpdmc  {TpomS'-),  keel,  +  vEtrog,  vCrrov, 
the  back.]  A  genus  of  ordinary  colubriform 
serpents,  of  the  family  ColuiridsB,  including 


tropical  regions.  They  are  beautiful  birds  of  buoyant 
and  dashing  night,  resembling  sea-swallows  or  terns,  but 
with  the  two  middle  tail-feathers  filamentous  and  long- 
exserted  beyond  the  rest.  They  are  somewhat  larger  than 
pigeons,  white  variously  marked  with  black  on  the  upper 
parts,  and  tinted  with  pink  or  salmon-color,  especially  on 
the  long  tail-feathers,  and  when  adult  have  the  bill  red  or 
yellow.  The  feet  are  small,  and  all  four  toes  are  united  by 
webs.  The  two  best-known  species  are  the  yellow-billed 
and  the  red-billed,  Phaethon  flaviroslrie  and  P.  sethereus. 
Though  resembling  terns,  they  belong  to  a  different  order 
of  bu-ds,  then-  nearest  relatives  being  the  frigate-pelicans 
or  man-of-war  birds.  See  cut  under  Phaethon. 
tropicopolitan  (trop'^i-ko-pol'i-tan),  a.  [<  fy-op- 
ic  +  Gr.  TToTdrrig,  a  citizen.  Cf.  cosmopoUta/n.} 
In  zoogeog.,  belonging  to  the  troptcs;  found 
only  within  the  tropics ;  common  to  the  whole 
of  the  tropics. 


Common  Ringed  Snake  {TrofiidonotMS  fialrix). 

such  as  T.  natrix,  the  common  ringed  snake  of 
Europe.  The  name  has  been  loosely  used  for  many  ser- 
pents not  generically  the  same  as  the  above.  See  also 
cut  under  snake. 

Tropidorhynchus  (trop'i-do-ring'kus),  n.  [NL. 
(Vigors  and  Horsfield,  1826),  <  Gr.  rpimg  (rpo- 
m(5-),  keel,  +  }>i>yxo(,  snout,  beak.]  A  genus  of 
Auslialian  meliphagine  birds.  T.  cornieulatus 
is  the  well-known  friar-bird  or  leatherhead. 
See  cut  TxiLAei  friar-bird. 

.tropidostemal  (trop^'i-do-stfer'nal),  a.  [<  Gr. 
Tpimg  (T/oomd-),  keel,  +  aripvov,  breast-bone.] 
Keeled,  as  a  breast-bone ;  having  a  keeled 
sternum;  carinate,  as  a  bird.  See  cut  under 
earinate. 

Tropidosternii  (trop''''i-do-st6r'ni-i),  n.  pi. 
[NL. :  see  tropidostemal.}  One  of  the  primary 
divisions  of  recent  birds,  including  those  which 
have  the  sternum  keeled:  equivalent  to  Cari- 
natsB,  and  opposed  to  Somalostertiii.     [Bare.] 

tropis  (tro'pis).  n.;  pi.  tropides  (trop'i-dez). 
[NL.,  <  GrT.  rpfmig,  keel,  <  rpiirciv,  turn.]  Of 
sponge-spicules,  the  keel  or  backward  curve  of 
a  cymba,  or  C-shaped  flesh-spicule ;  the  part  be- 
tween the  ends  or  prows.  See  cymba.  Encyc. 
Brit.,  XXn.  417. 

tropist  (tro'pist),  n.  [<  trope  +  -is«.]  One  who 
deals  in  tropes ;  especially,  one  who  explains  the 
Scriptures  by  tropes,  or  figures  of  speech. 

tropologic  (trop-o-loj'ik),  a.  [<  tropolog-y  + 
■4c.}    Same  as  trffpologicai. 

tropological  (trop-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  tropologic 
+  -al.}  Figurative :  as,  tropological  interpre- 
tation. 

We  are  to  take  the  second  signification,  the  tropological 
or  figurative.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed,  1886),  IL  121. 

tropologically  (trop-o-loj'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a 
tropological  or  figurative  manner, 
tropologize  (tro-pol'o-jiz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
tropologized,  ppr.  tropologizing.  [<  tropolog-y  + 
-ize.}  To  use  in  a  tropological  sense,  as  a  word; 
change  to  a  figurative  sense;  use  as  a  trope. 
If  Athena  or  Minerva  be  tropologized  into  prudence, 

Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p,  520. 

tropology  (tro-pol'o-ji),  n.;  pi.  tropologies {-jiz). 
[<  Gr.  Tpdiro'g,  a  fi'gure  of  speech,  a  trope,  + 
-hrfla,  <  Mryeiv,  say  (see  -ology).}  1.  A  rhetori- 
cal or  figurative  mode  of  speech;  the  use  of 
tropes  or  metaphors. 

Hee  also  blamed  those  that  by  Allegories  and  Tropolo- 
gies peruert  and  obscure  the  Historie  of  their  Gods. 

Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  87. 
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Whether  due  to  tropology,  or  to  whatever  other  cause, 

multlvocals  ...  are  unwisely  condemned,  or  deprecated. 

F.  EaU,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  170. 

2.  A  treatise  on  tropes  or  figures. 

Learned  persons  who  have  written  vocabularies,  tropdlo- 
gia,  and  expositions  of  words  and  phrases. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  12L 

3.  Speoifioally,  that  use  of  a  Scripture  text 
which  gives  it  a  moral  signifloance  apart  from, 
or  rather  implied  or  involved  in,  its  direct 
and  temporary  meaning. 

troppo  (trop'po),  adv.  [It. ;  =  P.  trap,  too  much : 
see  de  trap.']  In  music,  too  much;  excessively. 
Most  frequently  used  in  such  directions  as  allegro,  vivace, 
andante,  etc.,  ma  rum  troppo  (allegro,  vivace,  andante,  etc., 
bat  not  too  much  so).  See  tanJto. 
trosserst)  n.  pi.  An  obsolete  form  of  trousers. 
And  trossers  made  of  thy  skin  to  tumble  in. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Coxcomb,  it. 

trotl  (trot),  «.;  pret.  and  pp.  trotted,  ppr.  trot- 
Mng.  [<  ME.  irotten,  <  OS',  trotter,  troter,  F. 
trotter  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  ^otar  =  It.  trotiare,  trot, 
<  ML.  "trottare,  trotare,  trot,  go;  prob.  <  OHG-. 
trotton,  tread,  MHG.  trotten,  run  (Gr.  irotten, 
trotUeren,  trot,  after  Eom.),  freq.  of  OHG.  tre- 
tan,  MHG.  G-.  treten,  tread:  see  tread,  and  cf. 
trod,  trode.  The  usual  derivation,  <  ML.  *tote- 
tare,  through  the  assumed  series  *tlutare,  >  "tlo- 
ia/re,  >  trotare,  trot  (see  toUttation),  is  improba- 
ble.] I.  intrans.  1.  To  go  at  a  quick,  steady 
pace;  run;  go. 

Al  be  it  so  that  no  man  tynden  shal 

Noon  in  this  world  that  trotteth  hool  in  al, 

Ne  man,  ne  beest.  Chauoer,  Merchant's  Tale,  1. 204. 

Being  pricked  with  as  strong  an  itch  to  be 

Abroad^  and  trot  about  the  world,  as  she. 

J.  Beavmumt,  Psyche,  vL  222. 


Z.  Specifically,  to  i 
known  as  a  trot.    I 


;o  at  the  quick,  steady  pace 
See  <ro*l, «.,  2,  and  trotter. 


Successive  Positions  of  a  Horse  in  Trotting. 
(After  instantaneous  pbotographs  made  by  Eadweard  Muybridge.) 

Sometimes  he  troU,  as  if  he  told  the  steps, 
With  gentle  maJesW  and  modest  pride. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  277. 

This  is'  true,'  whether  they  [animals]  move  per  latera, 

that  is,  two  legs  of  one  side  together,  which  is  tolutation 

or  ambling,  or  per  diametrum,  lifting  one  foot  before  and 

the  cross  foot  behind,  which  is  succussation  or  trotting. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  6. 

I  saw  Lady  Suffolk  trot  a  mile  in  2.26.    Flora  Temple 

has  trotted  close  down  to  2.20,  and  Bthan  Allen  in  2.25, 

or  less.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Professor,  vii. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  trot;  ride  at  a  trot. 

He  that  can  trot  a  coarser,  break  a  rush. 

And,  arm'd  in  proof,  dare  dure  a  straw's  strong  push. 

Marstan,  Satires,  1.  28. 

2.  To  ride  over  or  about  at  a  trot. 

This  lovely  boy  .  .  .  bestrid  a  Scythian  steed, 
Trotting  the  ring,  and  tilting  at  a  glove. 

Marlowe,  Tamburlaine,  IL,  L  3. 
He  made  him  turn,  and  stop,  and  bound, 
To  gallop  and  to  trot  the  round ; 
He  scarce  could  stand  on  any  ground. 
He  was  so  full  of  mettle. 

Drayton,  Nymphldia. 

3.  To  use  a  "pony"  or  some  similar  means  in 
studying;  "pony":  as,  to  <ro*  a  lesson.  [Col- 
lege slang,  U.  S.]  — To  trot  out,  to  cause  to  trot,  as 
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a  horse,  to  show  his  paces ;  hence,  to  bring  or  draw  out 
for  exhibition.    [CoUoq.] 

They  would  sit  for  hours  solemnly  trotting  out  for  one 
another's  admiration  their  commonplaces  of  the  philo- 
sophical copy-book,  until  I  tingled  from  head  to  foot. 

D.  Christie  Murray,  Weaker  Vessel,  xiii. 

trotl  (trot),  ra.  [<  ME.  trot,  <  OP.  trot  =  Pr. 
trot  =  Sp.  Pg.  trote  =  It.  trotto  (G.  trott) ;  from 
the  verb.]  1.  Quick,  steady  movement;  "go": 
as,  to  keep  one  on  the  trot  all  day.  [Now  col- 
loq.]  — 2.  A  gait  faster  than  the  walk  and  slow- 
er than  the  run.  in  the  trot  of  bipeds  both  feet  are 
alternately  off  the  ground  at  the  same  time  for  an  inter- 
val in  each  step ;  in  that  of  quadrupeds,  in  a  very  slow  trot 
there  is  always  one  foot  on  the  ground,  a  part  of  the  time 
two  f  eeti  and  a  part  of  the  time  three.  If  fast,  there  are  two 
intervals  in  each  stride  when  all  the  feet  are  off  the  ground 
(the  stride  being  the  distance  in  time  or  space  between  the 
successive  points  on  the  ground  touched  by  the  same  foot), 
the  horse  leaving  the  ground  from  the  hind  feet  in  succes- 
sion, while  in  the  run  he  leaves  the  ground  from  a  fore  foot. 
In  the  trot  the  limbs  move  in  pau>a,  diagonally  but  not 
quite  simultaneously,  even  in  the  "square  trot."  If  the 
difference  becomes  considerable,  it  constitutes  "single- 
footing '|;  if  the  difference  becomes  so  great  that  the  ac- 
tion is  reversed,  and  the  pair  of  limbs  on  the  same  side 
move  together,  it  becomes  "pacing."  While  the  trot 
is  naturally  a  slower  gait  than  the  run,  it  has  become 
the  instinctive  fast  gait  in  certain  breeds  of  horses.  See 
trotter,  and  cut  in  preceding  column. 

The  canter  is  to  the  gallop  very  much  what  the  walk  is 
to  the  trot.         YouaU,  The  Horse  (Treatise  on  Draught). 

In  those  days,  the  Star  Cambridge  Coach,  which  left  the 
BeHe  Sauvage  Yard  in  Ludgate  HUl  about  4  P.  M.,  thread- 
ed all  the  streets  between  its  starting-point  and  Shore- 
ditch  Church  at  a  trot.  Quarterly  Beo.,  CXLVI.  198. 

3.  A  toddling  child;  in  general,  a  child:  a  term 
of  endearment. 

Ethel  romped  with  the  little  children— the  rosy  little 
trots.  Thackeray,  Newcomes,  x. 

4.  A  " pony";  a  "crib."  [CoDege  slang,  U.  S.] 
—  5.  A  trot-line.  [U.  S.] — 6.  A  small  line  that 
seta  off  from  the  main  trot-line,  to  the  extreme 
end  of  which  the  hook  is  fastened.  See  trot- 
Ime.      [U.  S.]— Eggwife-trot.    Same  as  egg-trot 

trot^t  (trot),  n.  [A  var.  of  trat.']  An  old  wo- 
man :  a  term  of  disparagement. 

An  aged  trot  and  tough  did  marie  with  a  lad. 

TuriervUle,  Of  a  Contrerie  Moriage. 
An  old  trot  with  ne'er  a  tooth  in  her  head. 

SJiak. ,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  2. 80. 

trotcozy,  trotcosy  (trot'ko-zi),  n. ;  pi.  trotco- 
eies,  trotoosies  (-ziz).  [Appar.  so  called  as  en- 
abling one  to  'trot,'  drive,  or  travel  'cozy'  or 
warm,  <  trot  +  cozy;  less  prob.  orig.  *throat- 
cozy,  <  throat  +  cozy.']  A  warm  covering  for 
the  head,  neck,  and  breast  in  cold  weather  when 
one  is  traveling.     [Scotch.] 

The  upper  part  of  his  form  . . .  was  shi^uded  in  a  large 
great-coat  belted  over  his  under  habiliments,  and  crested 
with  a  huge  cowl  of  the  same  stuffs,  which,  when  drawn 
over  the  head  and  hat,  completely  overshadowed  both, 
and,  being  buttoned  beneath  the  chin,  was  called  a  trot- 
eozy.  Scott,  Waverley,  i.  318. 

trotevalet,  n.  [MB.,  appar.  <  0¥.*trotevale  (per- 
haps referring  orig.  to  Scandinavian  myths),  < 
leel.  Thrudhvaldr,  a  title  of  Thor  (Tkrudfwaldr 
godha,  the  heroic  defender  of  the  gods),  < 
Tkrudhr,  used  only  as  the  name  of  a  goddess 
and  of  a  woman,  also  in  compound  names  (= 
AS.  Thrytho,  the  name  of  a  woman;  cf.  OHG. 
truta,  G.  dial,  trute,  drude,  a  witch),  +  -valdir,  < 
valda,  rule :  see  wield.  Cf .  walterot.']  A  trifling 
thing. 

Tn  gamys  and  f  estys  and  at  the  ale 

Love  men  to  lestene  trotevale. 

MS.  Earl.  1701,  f.  1.    (EaUiwdl.) 

jwan  thre  traitours  at  o  tale  to-gidere  weren  agein  me 

sworn, 
Al  ye  maden  troterude  [read  trotenime]  that  I  haved  seid  bi- 

fom; 
ge  ledde  me  bi  doune  and  dale,  as  an  oxe  bi  the  horn. 
Til  ther  as  him  is  browen  bale,  ther  his  throte  schal  be 

schorn.        Walter  Mapes,  Poems  (ed.  Wright),  p.  337. 

trotll  (tr6th  or  troth), ».  [<  ME.  trouthe,  trowthe, 
'trought,  etc.,  var.  of  treouthe,  treuthe,  truthe,  < 
AS.  tredwth,  truth :  see  truth,  the  commoner 
form  of  the  word.  The  proper  historical  pron. 
of  troth  is  troth;  so  betroth,  prop,  be-troth'. 
The  pron.  tr6th  (given  by  Sheridan)  and  the 
worse  pron.  troth  (given  by  Walker  and  his 
copiers)  are  irregular,  and  are  prob.  artificial, 
the  word  in  educated  use  being  chiefly  literary, 
scarcely  occurring  in  vernacular  speech.]  1. 
Truth ;  verity :  as,  in  troth  (a  phrase  used  inter- 
jeetionally,  and  often  coEoquially  reduced  to 


I  could  wish  that  from  hencefoorth  he  would  learne  to 
tell  troth.  Eakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  660. 

Troth,  and  I  would  have  my  will  then. 

Middleton  (and  others),  The  Widow,  ii.  1. 

MoU.  When  will  you  come  home,  heart? 
Ten.  In  troth,  self,  I  know  not. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Westward  Ho,  i.  2. 
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2.  Paith;  fidelity:  as,  to  pledge  or  plight  one's 
troth. 

To  a  gret  lady  that  day  be  trought  plight, 
£yght  at  the  fontaln  of  thurstes  gladnesse  ay ; 
Nothyng  so  loue  ne  likyng  to  my  pay. 

Bom.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  '.  822. 
Having  sworn  too  hard  a  keeping  oath, 
Study  to  break  it  and  not  break  my  troth. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  L  1.  66. 
troth  (trdth  or  troth),  v.  t.     [<  troth,  m.]     To 
pUght;  betroth. 

So  says  the  prince  and  my  new-trot?ied  lord. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  lit  1.  38. 

trothlesst  (trdth'les  or  troth'les),  a.  [<  troth 
+  -less.   Cf .  truthless.']   Paithless ;  treacherous. 

A  trothlesae  or  perfidious  fellow. 
Verstegan,  Eest.  of  Decayed  Intelligence  (ed.  1628),  p.  209. 
Now,  trothless  King,  what  fruits  have  braving  boasts? 

Peele,  Edward  I. 

troth-plight  (trdth'plit),  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
troutlie-ph/ght.]  Betrothed;  espoused;  affianced. 
[Obsolete  or  provincial.] 

This  is  your  son-in-law, 
And  son  unto  the  king,  who,  heavens  directing. 
Is  troth-plight  to  your  daughter. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  y.  3. 161. 
That  wench  will  be  troth-plight  to  th'  first  man  as  will 
wed  her  and  keep  her  i'  plenty. 

Mrs.  QaskeU,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  x. 

troth-plight  (trdth'plit),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E. 
trouthe-ptyght;  <  troth-pUght,  a.]  To  betroth 
or  affiance.  Pal^grame.  [Obsolete  or  provin- 
cial.] 

troth-plight  (trdth'pUt),  n.  [<  troth-pUght,  v.] 
The  act  of  betrothing  or  plighting  faith,  whether 
in  friendship  or  in  marriage.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  i.  2. 
278.     [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 

troth-plighted  (trdth 'pli"  ted),  a.  Having 
plighted  troth;  pledged.  [Obsolete  or  provin- 
cial.] 

troth-ring  (trdth'ring),  n.  A  betrothal  ring. 
Mrs.  Browning,  Aurora  Leigh,  ix.     [Bare.] 

troth-tellingt  (trdth'teFing),  a.  Truth-telling. 
Wycherley,  Gentleman  Dancing-Master,  iv.  1. 

trot-line  (trot'lin),  n.  A  kind  of  trawl-line, 
consisting  of  a  stout  cord,  commonly  one  or 
two  hundred  yards  long,  with  baited  hooks 
attached  by  short  lines  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  feet.  One  end  of  the  line  is  tied  to  a  stake  or 
tree  on  the  bank,  and  the  other  is  sunk  by  means  of  a 
weight.  The  trot-line  takes  catfish  and  other  bottom- 
fish.    See  traml.    [Southern  U.  S.] 

trotter  (trot'6r),  n.  [<  ME.  trotter,  <  OP.  trotier, 

<  ML,  trotarius  (cf.  also  tolutarius),  a  trotter,  < 
trotare,  trot:  see  trof^.]  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  trots;  specifically,  a  trotting  horse,  espe- 
cially one  of  a  breed  of  horses  noted  for  speed 
in  trotting.  A  great  part  of  the  best  trotters  in  the 
ITnited  States  (where  the  breed  has  been  brought  to  per- 
fection) are  descended  through  Hambletonian  from  the 
English  thoroughbred  Messenger.  The  mile  record  is  now 
(1902)  held  by  Cresceus,  which  in  1901  at  Columbus,  O., 
trotted  a  mile  in  2  minutes  2i  seconds.  On  the  race-track 
trotters  are  driven  in  light  skeleton  wagons  called  sulkies. 
See  troil,  n.,  2. 

Item,  ther  be  bowt  for  yow  iij.  horse  at  Seynt  Feythys 
feyer,  and  all  be  trotterys,  ryth  f ayir  horse,  God  save  hem, 
and  they  be  well  kepyd.  Paston  Letters,  I.  631. 

My  chestnut  horse  was  a  fast  trotto. 

T.  Eook,  Gilbert  Gumey.    (Latham.) 

The  trotto  represents  a  breed  which  has  not  yet  reached 
its  limit  of  speed,  and  there  are  very  few  in  the  extreme 
front.  It  was  just  so  with  the  running  horses  in  the  early 
days  of  that  breed,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  data 
we  now  have. 
W.  E.  Brewer,  in  B.ep.  Conn.  Board  of  Agri.  for  Jan.,  1890. 

2.  A  foot,  (a)  The  human  foot.  [Slang.]  (6)  The 
foot  of  an  animEil  used  for  food :  as,  pigs'  trotters;  sheep's 
trotters. 

trotter-boiler  (trot'Sr-boi'lfer),  n.  One  whose 
business  it  is  to  treat  the  hoofs  of  animals  by 
boiling  and  other  operations  for  separating  from 
the  homy  parts  the  fat,  glue-stock,  etc.  Work- 
shop JReceipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  308. 

trotter-oil  (trot'6r-oil),  n.  An  oil  obtained  in 
boiling  down  sheep's  and  calves'  feet. 

trottles  (trot'lz),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  The 
prickly  comfrey,  Symphytum  asperrimum. 

trottoir  (trot-wor'),  «.  [P.,  sidewalk,  <  trot- 
ter, trot:  see  trot^.]  A  footway  on  each  side 
of  a  street ;  a  sidewalk. 

Paris  is  very  badly  lighted  at  nights,  and  the  want  of  a 
trottoir  is  a  very  greajt  evil. 

Sydney  Smith,  To  Mrs.  Sydney  Smith. 

troubadour  (tr6'ba-dor),  n.  [<  P.  troubadour,  < 
Pr.  trobador  (Pr.  also  trobaire  =  P.  trouvire)  = 
Sp.  Pg.  trovador  =  It.  trovatore  (<  ML.  as  if  *tro- 
pator),  <  OP.  trover,  trviver,  P.  trouver  =  Pr. 
trobar  =  Sp.  Pg.  trovar  =  It.  trovare,  find,  in- 
vent, compose,  <  ML.  *tropare,  compose,  sing, 

<  tropus,  a  song,  orig.  a  figure  of  speech,  trope : 
see  trope,  trover.    Cf .  trouvire.]    One  of  a  class 
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of  early  poets  who  first  appeared  in  Provence, 
France.  The  troubadours  were  considered  the  Inven- 
tors of  a  species  of  lyrical  poetry,  characterized  by  an 
almost  entire  devotion  to  the  subject  of  ohivalric  love, 
and  generaJly  very  complicated  in  regard  to  meter  and 
rime.  They  flourished  from  the  eleventh  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  principal^  in  the  south 
of  Prance,  Catalonia,  Aragon,  and  northern  Italy.  The 
most  renowned  among  the  troubadours  were  knights  who 
cultivated  music  and  poetry  as  a  polite  accomplishment ; 
but  the  art  declined,  and  In  its  later  days  was  chiefly  cul- 
tivated by  an  inferior  class  of  minstrels.  See  troavire. 
troublablet  (trub'la-bl),  a.  [ME.  trouhlahle,  < 
OF.  "troublable,  <  troubler,  trouble :  see  trouble 
and  -able.'\  Troublesome;  causing  trouble; 
vexatious. 

Lecherie  tormenteth  hem  in  that  con  syde  with  gredy 
venlms  and  trowUable  ire.  Chcmeer,  Boethius,  Iv.  meter  2. 

trouble  (trub'l),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  troubled,  ppr. 
troubling.  [<  ME.  troublen,  trublen  (also  trans- 
posed turblen),  <  OF.  troubler,  trubler,  trobler, 
also  tourhler,  twrbler,  iorbler,  P.  troubler,  trou- 
ble, disturb,  <  ML.  *turb^tlare,  <  L.  twbula,  dis- 
orderly group,  a  little  crowd  of  people,  dim. 
of  turba,  crowd  (>  turbare,  disturb),  =  &r.  ripPri, 
disorder,  throng,  bustle  (>  ruppdCeiv,  disturb) : 
see  turbid,  turbulent,  and  of.  disturb,  distwrble.l 

1.  trans.  1.  To  stir  up;  agitate;  disturb;  put 
into  commotion. 

An  angel  went  down  at  a  certain  season  into  the  pool, 
and  trofiMed  the  water.  John  v.  4. 

A  woman  moved  is  like  a  fountain  troiMed. 

STiak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  v.  2. 142. 

S.  To  disturb ;  interrupt  or  interfere  with. 
^    We  caught  here  a  prodigious  quantity  of  the  flnest  flsh 
that  I  had  ever  before  seen,  but  the  silly  Kais  greatly 
trovbled  our  enjoyment  by  telling  us  that  many  of  the  flsh 
in  that  part  were  poisonous. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  312. 

3.  To  disturb  in  mind;  annoy;  vex;  harass; 
afflict;  distress;  worry. 

Thou  didst  hide  thy  face,  and  I  was  troiihled.  Fs.'xzx.  7. 
The  boy  ...  so  trmibles  me 
'Tis  past  enduring.  Shah.,  W.  T.,  ii.  1.  1. 

Not  so  sick,  my  lord, 
As  she  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies. 
That  keep  her  from  her  rest. 

Shdk.,  Macbeth,  v.  3.  38. 
This  great  Tartarian  Prince,  that  hath  so  troubled  all 
his  neighbours,  they  alwayes  call  Chan. 

Copt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  33. 

He  was  an  infldel,  and  the  head  of  a  small  school  of  in- 
fidels who  were  troubled  with  a  morbid  desire  to  make 
converts.  Xaeaiday,  Hist.  Eng.,  zi2. 

Nothing  troubles  social  life  so  much  as  originality,  or 
political  life  so  much  as  the  spirit  of  liberty. 

J.  R.  Setley,  Nat.  Keligion,  p.  140. 

4.  To  put  to  trouble,  inconvenience,  pains,  or 
exertion  of  some  kind:  used  conventionally  in 
courteous  requests:  as,  may  I  trouble  you  to 
shut  the  door  ? 

Your  master's  a  right  honest  man,  and  one 

I  am  much  beholding  to,  and  must  very  shortly 

TrotMe  his  love  again. 

Fletcher,  'Wildgoose  Chase,  v.  2. 

1  shall  trouble  you  to  give  my  services  to  my  friends  at 

Oxford.        Arbuthrwt,  in  Letters  of  Eminent  Men,  I.  ISO. 

To  cast  oil  on  troubled  water.   See  water.  =  Syn.  3. 

Afflict,  JXstress,  etc.  (see  afflict);  perplex,  agitate,  plague, 

pester,  badger,  disquiet,  make  uneasy,  anxious,  or  restless. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  become  turbid  or  cloudy. 

Put  aDrope  of  Bawme  in  clere  Watre,  in  a  Cuppe  of  Syl- 
ver  or  in  a  clere  Bacyn,  .  .  .  and  5if  that  the  Bawme  be 
fyn  and  of  his  owne  kynde,  the  Wa&e  schalle  nevere  trou- 
ble. MandemUe,  Travels,  p.  52. 

2.  To  take  trouble  or  pains;  trouble  one's  self ; 
worry:  as,  do  not  trouble  about  the  matter. 

We  have  not  trouUed  to  shade  the  outside  of  this  dia- 
gram. J.  Venn,  Symbolic  Logic,  p.  281,  note. 

trouble  (trub'l),  n.  [<  ME.  *trouble,  truble,  tru- 
buil,  torble,  twrble,  <  OF.  trouble,  towble,  trouble, 
also  a  crowd,  P.  trouble,  trouble ;  from  the  verb.] 

1.  Vexation;  perplexity;  worry;  difficulties; 
trials;  affliction. 

Man  is  born  unto  trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly  upward. 

Job  V.  7. 

When  we  might  be  ha^y  and  quiet,  we  create  trouble 

to  ourselves.  I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  206. 

2.  Annoyance;  molestation;  persecution. 

For  '  ■  Joseph  shulde  dye "'  playnly  dyd  they  say. 
But  pacyently  all  theyr  truble  dyd  he  endure. 

Joseph  of  AriTimthie  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  38. 

Tyre  alone  gave  those  two  powerful  princes,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  Alexander  the  Great,  more  trouble  than  any 
other  state  in  the  course  of  all  their  wars. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  Bast,  n.  84. 

3.  Disturbing,  annoying,  or  vexatious  circum- 
stance, affair,  or  state;  distress;  difflculty. 

To  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1.  69. 

What  was  his  Trouble  with  his  Brother  Geoffrey  but  a 
Bird  of  his  own  hatching?  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  63. 
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Fears  concerning  his  own  state  had  been  the  trouble 
with  which  he  had  hitherto  contended. 

Southey,  Bunyan,  p.  24. 
The  trouble  about  owning  a  cottage  at  a  watering-place 
is  that  it  makes  a  duty  of  a  pleasure. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  193. 

4.  A  source  or  cause  of  annoyance,  perplexity, 
or  distress:  as,  he  is  a  great  trouble  to  us. —  5. 
Labor ;  laborious  effort :  as,  it  is  no  trouble. 
Is  twenty  hundred  kisses  such  a  trmMet 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  622. 
Insomuch  as  they  have  not  dared  to  hazard  the  revenue 
of  iEgypt  by  sea,  but  have  sent  it  over  land  with  a  guard 
of  Sonldiers,  to  their  no  small  trouble  and  expences. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  40. 
6.  In  law,  particularly  French  law,  anything 
causing  injury  or  damage  such  as  is  the  sub- 
ject of  legal  relief. — 7.  A  disease,  or  a  diseased 
condition;  an  affection:  as,  a  cancerous  frowBZe. 
—  8.  In  mining,  a  small  fault.  Also  called  a 
throw,  slide,  slip,  heave,  or  cftecfc.  =syn.  1-3.  In- 
convenience^ embarrassment^  anxiety,  adversity,  misfor- 
tune, calamity,  sorrow,  tribulation,  misery,  plague,  tor- 
ment.   See  the  verb. 

troublet.  «■    Same  as  trouWy. 

troubledlyt  (trub'ld-li),  adv.  In  a  troubled  or 
confused  manner;  confusedly. 

Our  meditations  must  proceed  in  due  order ;  not  trou- 
bledly,  not  preposterously. 

Bp.  Hall,  Divine  Meditation,  xvL 

trouble-houset  (trub'l-hous),  n.    [<  double,  v., 
+  obj.  house'^.^    A  disturber  of  the  peace  of  a 
house  or  household, 
m-bred  louts,  simple  sots,  or  peevish  trouble-houses. 

Urquhart,  tr.  of  Babelais,  i.  53. 

trouble-mirth  (trub'l-mferth),  n.  [<  trouble,  v., 
+  obj.  mirth.'i  One  who  mars  or  disturbs  en- 
joyment or  mirth,  as  a  morose  person ;  a  kill- 
joy; a  spoil-sport. 

But  once  more  to  this  same  trouble-mirth,  this  Lady  Var- 
ney.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  xxxvii. 

troubler  (trub'lfer),  n.  [<  trouble  +  -eri.]  One 
who  or  that  which  troubles  or  disturbs;  one 
who  afflicts  or  molests ;  a  disturber. 

Let  them  .  .  .  hurl  down  their  indignation 
On  thee,  the  troubler  of  the  poor  world's  peace ! 

Shak.,  Bich.  III.,  i.  3.  221. 

trouble-restt  (trub'l-rest),  ».     [<  trouble,  v.,  + 
obj.  restK"]    A  disturber  of  rest  or  quiet. 
Foul  trouile-rest,  fanta£tik  greedy-gut. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Baitas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Furies. 

troublesome  (trub'l- sum),  a.     [<  trouble  + 
-some.']    1.  Annoying;  vexatious:  as,  a  trou- 
blesome cough;  a  troublesome  neighhor. 
Lord  Plausible.  I  wou'd  not  have  my  Visits  troublesome. 
Manly.  The  only  way  to  be  sure  not  to  have  'em  trouble- 
some Is  to  make  *em  when  People  are  not  at  home. 

Wycherley,  Plain  Dealer,  i.  1. 

The  Arabs  and  people  of  the  country  are  civil  enough, 

and  shew  it  in  their  way,  by  coming  and  sitting  about 

you ;  tho'  they  are  troiMesome  by  being  too  observing, 

curious,  and  inquisitive. 

Poeoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  1. 181. 

2.  Difficult;  trying:  as,  a  troublesome  shoal  or 
reef;  a  troublesome  fellow  to  deal  with. 

I  beshrew  him  for  his  counsel !  there  is  not  a  more  dan- 
gerous and  troublesome  way  in  the  world  than  is  that  into 
which  he  hath  directed  thee. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  i. 

The  Kais  said  he  had  a  design  to  have  anchored  there 

last  night;  but^  as  it  was  troublesome  to  get  out  in  the 

morning  by  the  westerly  wind,  he  intended  to  run  over 

to  Perim  island  to  pass  the  night. 

Bruee,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  311. 

3.  Tumultuous;  turbulent;  boisterous. 
There  arose  in  the  ship  such  a  troublesome  disturbance 

that  ail  the  ship  was  in  an  vprore  with  weapons. 

Bakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  1.  HI. 
When  cloudless  suns 
Shine  hot,  or  wind  blows  troublesome  and  strong. 

Wordsworth,  Naming  of  Places,  vi. 

4f.  Troublous;  disturbed. 

In  the  troublesome  times  'twas  his  happinesse  never  to 
be  sequestred.  Aubrey,  Lives  (Francis  Potter).' 

=8yn.  1  and  2.  Haraasing.wearisome,  perplexing,  galling. 
troublesomely  (tmb'l-sum-li),  adv.    In  a  trou- 
blesome manner;  vexatiously. 
He  may  presume  and  become  troublesomely  garrulous. 
Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  3cslv. 

troublesomeness(trub'l-sum-nes),n.  The  state 
or  character  of  being  troublesome. 

The  lord  treasurer  complained  of  the  troublesomeness  of 
the  place,  for  that  the  exchequer  was  so  empty.      Bacon. 

trouble-statet  (trub'1-stat),  n.  [<  trouble^  v.,  + 
obj.  state.']  A  disturber  of  the  community ;  a 
disturber  of  the  peace.  Also  used  attribu- 
tively. 

Those  fair  bates  these  trouble-states  still  use 
(Pretence  of  common  good,  the  king's  ill  course) 
Must  be  cast  forth.  DarM,  Civil  Wars,  IIL 

Soul-boiling  rage  and  troiMe-tttUe  sedition. 

Quarles,  Emblons,  v.  14. 
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troublous  (trub'lus),  a.  [<  trouble  +  -ous.]  1. 
Agitated;  disturbed. 

As  a  tall  ship  tossed  in  troublous  seas, 

Whom  raging  windes,  threatning  to  make  the  pray 

Of  the  rough  rockes,  doe  diversly  disease. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IL  ii.  24. 

The  street  shall  be  built  again,  and  the  wall,  even  in 
trouUous  times.  Dan.  Ix.  25. 

2.  Eestless;  unsettled. 

His  flowing  toung  and  troublous  spright. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IL  iii.  4. 
Some  were  troublous  and  adventurous  spirits,  men  of 
broken  fortunes,  extravagant  habits,  and  Doundless  de- 
sires. Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  I.  501. 

3.  Disturbing;  disquieting. 

They  winced  and  kicked  at  him,  and  accused  him  to 
Ahab  the  king  that  he  was  a  seditious  fellow,  and  a  trou- 
blous preacher.  Latimer,  Sermon  bef .  Edw.  VI.,  1650. 
My  troublous  dream  this  night  doth  make  me  sad. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VL,  1.  2.  22. 

troublyf  (trub'li),  a.  [<  ME.  troubh/,  trowbly, 
trohly,  trubyly,  trouble,  trowble,  <  OP.  troubU, 
trobU,  pp.  of  troubler,  trobler,  trouble :  see  trou- 
ble, v.]    1.  Turbid;  stirred  up;  muddy;  murky. 

In  Ethiope  alle  the  Byveres  and  alle  the  Watres  ben 
trouble,  and  thei  ben  somdelle  salte,  for  the  gret  hete  that 
is  there.  Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  156. 

These  fisheris  of  God  shulden  .  .  .  not  medle  with 
mannis  lawe,  that  is  trobly  water. 

Wycl\f,  Select  Works,  1. 14. 

A  trouble  wyne  anoon  a  man  may  pure. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  201. 

Thei  loked  towarde  lanneriur,  and  saugh  the  eyr  trouble, 
and  thikke  of  duste.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  236. 

2.  Troubled;  confused;  distraught. 

It  may  fall  sumtyme  that  the  trubylyere  that  thou  hase 
bene  owtwarde  with  actyf  e  werkes,  the  mare  brynnande 
desyre  thou  s^  hafe  to  Godd. 

Eamupdlc,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  £.  T.  S.),  p.  31. 
The  trowbly  erioure  of  oure  ignoraunce. 

Chauicer,  Boethius,  Iv.  meter  6. 

3.  Turbulent;  tempestuous;  stormy. 

The  trowble  wynde  that  hyht  Auster. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  i.  meter  7. 

trouflyugt,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  triJUng. 

trough  (trof),  TO.  [<  MB.  trough,  trogh,  trou,  < 
AS.  trog,  troh,  a  trough,  a  small  boat  {trohsdp, 
trochscip,  a  cock-boat),  =  D.  irog  =  OHG.  MHG. 
iroc  (trog-),  Gr.  trog  =  Icel.  trOg  =  Dan.  trug  = 
Sw.  ^d,g,  a  trough;  ef.  It.  truogo,  a  trough,  < 
Teut.;  lit.  'a  thing  of  wood,'  or  perhaps  'a  log' 
(sc.  hollowed  out) ;  from  the  root  of  E.  tree,  AS. 
tre&w,  etc.:  see  tree.  Of.  trow^,  tragus,  and 
tray^.]  1.  .An  open  receptacle,  generally  long 
and  narrow,  as  for  water.  Specifically —(o)  A  wood- 
en receptacle  or  basin  in  which  to  knead  dough. 

She  lifted  the  mass  of  dough  out  of  the  trough  before 
her,  and  let  it  sink  softly  upon  the  board. 

HovjeUs,  Annie  Kilbum,  xiv. 

(6)  A  large  vessel,  usually  oblong,  designed  to  hold  water 
or  food  for  animals. 

One  meets  everywhere  in  the  roads  [of  Switzerland]  with 
fountains  continually  running  into  huge  troughs  that  stand 
underneath  them,  which  is  wonderfully  commodious  in  a 
country  that  so  much  abounds  with  horses  and  cattle. 

Addison,  Bemarks  on  Italy  (Works,  ed.  Bohn,  I.  519). 
(c)  A  conduit  for  rain-water,  placed  under  the  eaves  of  a 
building;  an  eaves-trough,  (d)  InprirMng:  (1)  A  water- 
tight box  in  which  paper  is  dipped  to  dampen  it  for  the 
press.  (2)  The  iron  or  metal-lined  box  in  which  inking-roU- 
ers  are  cleaned  and  forms  are  washed,  (e)  lafish-cmtme, 
a  hatching-trough. 

2t.  A  small  boat ;  a  canoe  or  dug-out. 

If  none  had  proceeded  further  then  the  inuentions  of 
our  predecessors,  we  had  had  nothyng  in  the  Poets  aboue 
Andronicus,  and  nothing  in  histories  aboue  the  Annales 
or  Cronicles  of  Bysshoppes,  and  had  yet  haue  sayled  in 
troughes  or  in  boates. 

£.  JSden(Fttat  Books  on  America,  ed.  Arber,  p.  xlviii.). 

There  is  a  great  caue  or  ditch  of  water  .  .  .  where  come 
every  morning  at  the  break  of  day  twentie  or  thirtie  canoaa 
or  troughes  of  the  Indians.      HaMuyt's  Voyages,  III.  464. 

3.  A  concavity  or  hollow;  a  depression  between 
two  ridges  or  between  two  waves ;  an  oblong 
basin-shaped  hollow :  as,  the  trough  of  the  sea. 

Where  the  trough  of  one  wave  coincides  with  the  crest 
of  another,  if  that  crest  be  equal,  Uie  resultant  motion  at 
that  point  is  null.  This  is  the  result  of  the  mutual  inter- 
ference of  waves.  A.  DanieU,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  129. 

4.  The  array  of  connected  cells  of  a  voltaic  bat- 
tery, in  which  the  copper  and  zinc  plates  of  each 

EaLr  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  partition. —  5. 
1  chem.,  a  vat  or  pan  containing  water  over 
which  gas  is  distilled. —  6.  In  electroplating,  a 
tray  or  vat  which  holds  the  metallic  solution. 
E.  H.  Knight — Class  trough,  (a)  A  deep  and  narrow 
box  of  clear  glassforholdineohjects  for  microscopic  study 
in  their  natural  liquids.  (5)  A  similar  device  for  holding 
the  developing  or  fixing  bath  in  dry-plate  photography, 
in  order  that  the  changes  in  the  plate  submerged  in  uie  bat n 
can  be  observed.— Pnenmatlc  trough.  SsepnmmaHc. 
—Trough  of  barometric  depression,  an  advancing 
area  of  low  pressure,  the  line  of  places,  lying  transverse 
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to  the  direction  of  motion,  at  whicli  the  barometer  has 
reached  its  lowest  point,  and  is  about  to  lise.  In  V-shaped 
depressions  the  advancing  trough  is  frequently  associated 
with  a  coincident  advancing  line  of  squalls. 
trough  (tr6f),  V.  [<  trough,  ?i.]  I.  mtrans.  To 
feed  grossly,  as  a  nog  from  a  trough.  Mchardr- 
som,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  VIII.  168. 

II.  trans.  To  make  into  a  trough,  or  into  the 
shape  of  a  trough.  Proo.  Soc.  FsycMcal  Me- 
search,  III.  461. 

trough-battery  (trSf  bat*'6r-i).  n.    A  form  of 
voltaic  battery  in  which  the  glass  or  porcelain 
cells  are  replaced  by  a  trough  of  wood  or  other 
insulating  material  divided  into  sections  by 
insulating  plates.    Cruikshank's  trough-battery  con- 
I  sists  of  a  trough  of  baked  wood  divided  Into  cells  by  me- 
tallic partitions  consisting  of  a  plate  of  zinc  and  a  plate  of 
copper  soldered  back  to  back. 
trough-fault  (tr6f 'fait),  n.    In  geol.,  two  faults 
having  nearly  the  same  direction,  but  dipping 
toward  each  other,  so  that  the  mass  of  rock  in- 
cluded between  them  has  more  or  less  of  the 
form  of  a  wedge.    The  fault-block  in  such  cases  is  tri- 
angular in  cross-section,  instead  of  being  rectangular,  as 
it  would  be  if  the  faults  both  had  the  same  dip. 
trough-gutter  (tr6f 'gut"6r),  n.  A  trough-shaped 
gutter  below  the  eaves  of  buildings. 
trough-room  (trdf 'rom),  n.     In  fish-euUure,  a 
hatching-house. 

trough-well  (tr6f 'shel),  re.  A  round  clam ;  a 
member  of  the  Mactridie  (where  see  cut),  espe- 
cially the  British  Mactra  soUda  and  M-  ^tul- 
torum.  These  have  a  shell  of  nearly  triangular  form, 
with  thick  opaque  valves  covered  with  brownish  epider- 
mis ;  a  Y-shaped  cardinal  tooth  is  in  one  valve,  with  a 
long  lateral  tooth  on  each  side,  fitting  into  deep  grooves 
of  me  opposite  valve.  Both  species  live  buried  in  the 
sand  near  low-water  mark.  In  some  places  they  are  es- 
teemed for  the  table,  and  in  the  Netherlands  the  shells  are 
much  used  for  making  roads  and  paths. 
troull  (trol),  V.  and  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  troll^. 
trounce  (trouns),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  trouneedi 
ppr.  trouneing.  [Early  mod.  E.  trownse;  <  OF. 
troneer,  cut,  mutilate,  =  Sp.  tronna/r,  shatter,  < 
OF.  tronce,  a  piece  of  timber,  tranche,  a  great 
piece  of  timber,  a  stump;  of.  OF.  tronc,  trunk; 
c£.  also  tronQon,  'Consort,  a  truncheon ;  <  L.  trwrir- 
eus,  a  trunk:  see  trimlc  and  truncheonJ]  To 
punish  or  beat  severely ;  thrash  or  whip  smart- 
,  ly;  castigate.     [Now  colloq.] 

The  Lord  trmmged  [discomfited,  K.V.]  Slsara  and  all  his 
charettes.  Bible  of  1661,  Judges  iv.  16. 

Well,  air,  you'll  dearly  answer  this  : 
My  master's  constable ;  hell  trounce  you  for 't. 

Beau,  and  Fl.  (?),  Faithful  Friends,  i.  2. 

troupe  (trSp),  n.  [<  F.  frOMpe,  a  troop,  a  com- 
pany} see  troop.']  A  troop;  a  company;  par- 
ticularly, a  company  of  players,  operatic  per- 
formers, dancers,  acrobats,  etc. 

She  showed  me  a  troupe  of  faire  ladies,  every  one  her 
lover  colling  and  kissing,  chinning  and  embracing. 

Breton,  Dreame  of  Strange  Effects,  p.  17. 

troupial,  »•    See  troopial. 

trous-de-loup  (tr8'd6-16'),  re.  pi.  [F. :  irons, 
pi.  of  trou,  hole ;  de,  of ;  loup  ([<  L.  htpus), 
wolf :  see  wolf.']  Trap-holes  or  pits  dug  in  the 
ground,  in  the  form  of  inverted  cones  or  pyra- 
mids, each  with  a  pointed  stake  in  the  mid- 
dle, to  serve  as  obstacles  to  an  enemy. 

trouset  (trouz),  n.     [Also  tretvs,  q.  v.;  <  OP. 

trousse:  see  trousers,  trms.]    Trousers;  trews. 

[Ventidius]  served  as  a  footman  in  his  single  trouses  and 

grieues.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  1. 177. 

trousedt  (trouzd),  a.  [<  troitse  +  -ed^.]  Wear- 
ing trousers ;  clothed  with  trousers.  Drayton, 
Polyolbion,  xxii.    Also  trowsed. 

trousering  (trou'z6r-ing),  re.  [<  trousers  + 
-jregri.]  Cloth  for  making  trousers,  especially 
material  made  for  the  purpose. 

trousers  (trou'zSrs),  n.  pi.  [Formerly  also  trow- 
sers,  trowzers,  trossers;  a  later  form,  with  appar. 
accidental  intrusion  of  r,  of  trouses,  trowses  (also 
trooze,  trews),  <  OF.  trousses,  pi.,  trunk-hose, 
breeches,  pi.  of  trousse,  bundle,  package:  see 
truss,  of  which  trousers  is  thus  ult.  a  differen- 
tiated plural.]  A  garment  for  men,  extending 
from  the  waist  to  the  ankles,  covering  the  lower 
part  of  the  trunk  and  each  leg  separately ;  origi- 
nally, tightly  fitting  drawers ;  pantaloons.  See 
strossers.  In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
long  frilled  drawers  reaching  to  the  ankles  were  worn  by 
girls  and  women,  and  called  trousers. 

The  youth  and  people  of  fashion,  when  in  the  country, 
wear  trowsers,  with  shoes  and  stockings. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  11.  ii.  10. 

Trousers  (braccse)  were  not  worn  till  after  the  Parthian 
and  Celtic  wars,  and  even  then  only  by  soldiers  who  were 
exposed  to  northern  climates.  Eneyo.  Brit.,  VI.  467. 

On  the  abandonment  of  the  latter  [bases]  these  large 
breeches  or  sloppes  became  an  important  and  splendid 
part  of  appaiell ;  and  while  the  long  hose  were  either  sup- 
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planted  by  or  new  christened  the  trauses  [read  trouses], 
the  upper  stock  or  the  breeches  worn  over  them  received 
the  name  of  trunk  hose.  Planch^. 

= Syn.  Breeches,  Trousers,  Pantaloons.  Breeches  are  prop- 
erly short  clothes,  reaching  just  below  the  knee ;  the  use 
of  the  word  for  trousers  is  erroneous  and  vulgar.  2Vow- 
sers  is  the  old  word  for  the  garment  common  in  Occidental 
nations  to  cover  the  legs  of  men ;  many,  especially  in  Eng- 
land, still  insist  upon  the  word,  and  aonine pantaloons  to  its 
historical  sense.  Many,  however,  especially  in  America, 
are  satisfied  with  paramoora  (colloquially,  pants)  for  trou- 
sers. 

trousse  (tros),  «.  [F.,  a  bundle,  quiver :  see 
truss.]  Anumber  of  small 
utensils  carried  in  a  case 
or  sheath  together ;  espe- 
cially, such  a  sheath  with 
knives,  tweezers,  and  the 
like,  hung  from  the  girdle, 
and  worn  during  the  mid- 
dle ages.  Compare  itui, 
eqmpage'i;  4.  The  trousse 
is  now  rather  a  collection'  of 
tools  or  implements  for  serious 
work,  and  for  men  rather  than 
for  women:  as,  a  surgeon's 
trousse. 

trousseau  (tro-so'),  ».; 
pi.  trousseava:  (-soz').  [< 
F.  trousseau,  a  bundle,  kit, 
bride's  outfit,  trousseau,  OF.  trousseam,  torseau, 
a  little  truss  or  bxmdle  (cf.  It.  torsello  =  Pr. 
trossel  =  Sp.  torzal),  dim.  of  trousse,  a  bundle, 
truss:  see  truss,  6t.  trousers.]  1.  A  bundle. 
There  [in  the  'scrutoire]  lay  the  total  keys,  in  one  mas- 
sive trousseau,  of  that  fortxess  impregnable  even  to  armies 
from  without.  De  Quinxy,  Spanish  Nun,  §  6. 

3.  The  clothes  ajid  other  outfit  of  a  bride  which 
she  brings  with  her  from  her  former  home. 
trout^  (trout),  re.  [<  MB.  troute,  trowte,  <  AS. 
Iruht,  <  OF.  truite,  <  L.  tructa,  also  tru^tus  (ML. 
trutta,  trotta),  <  Gr.  rpiucr'ng,  a  sea-fish,  <  rpiryeiv, 
gnaw,  eat.]  1 .  A  fish  of  the  family  Salmonidse, 
Salmo  trutta,  with  blackish  spots,  common  in 
the  colder  fresh  waters  of  Europe,  and  highly 
esteemed  as  a  food-fish  and  game-fish;  any  spe- 
cies of  the  same  section  of  Salmo(see  Salmo  (o)); 
a  river-salmon,  salmon-trout,  or  lake-trout,  (a) 
In  Europe,  under  the  names  5.  trutta  and  5.  fario,  numer- 


Trousse,  from  a  French  il- 
lumination of  I3S0.  <a,  the 
trousse.  (From  Viollet-le- 
Duc's  "Diet  du  Mobilier 
fran^ais.") 


European  Trout  i.Salmo  trutta). 


ous  forms  have  been  alternately  combined  and  then  sepa- 
rated Into  subspecies  and  varieties,  or  accorded  full  spe- 
cific rank.  Day  considers  that  there  are  but  two  species 
of  British  Salmonidm— the  salmon,  Sidnw  solar,  and  the 
trout,  5.  trvMa.  Others  divide  the  latter  into  5.  trutta  and 
5.  /ario,  and  these  again  into  others,  as  5.  cambrieus,  the 
sewin ;  S.  gaUivensis,  the  Galway  trout;  S.  stomachicus,  the 
Gillaroo  trout;  S.  levenensis,  the  loch  Leven  trout;  etc. 
(6)  In  America  there  are  several  black-spotted  trouts,  spe- 
cifically distinct  from  the  European  S.  trutta,  but  belong- 
ing to  the  same  section  of  the  genus  Sahno,  commonly 
called  trout,  with  or  without  a  qualifying  term  (like  the  spe- 
cies of  Salvelinus:  see  def.  2).  All  these  inhabit  western 
portions  of  the  continent.  Such  are  S.  gairdneri,  with 
moderate-sized  scales,  120  to  150  in  a  row,  and  10  anal  rays, 
of  the  Pacific  slope  waters ;  the  rainbow-trout,  S.  irideus 
(see  cut  under  rainiow-trout),  closely  related  to  the  forego- 
ing, native  of  streams  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  now 
much  diffused  by  pisciculture ;  the  Bocky  Mountain  trout, 
S.  purpuratus  (see  lake-trout,  1,  and  out  under  Salmo). 

And  now,  having  caught  three  brace  of  Trouts,  I  will 
tell  Tou  a  short  tale  as  we  walk  towards  our  breakfast. 

/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  99. 

2.  A  fish  of  the  family  Salmonidse  and  genus 
Salvelinus  (with  its  section  CrisUvomer),  re- 
sembling those  called  ia  Europe  char.  See  Sal- 
velinus, and  outs  under  char^  and  lake-trout,  2. 
All  the  American  chars  are  called  trout,  with  or  without  a 
qualifying  term.  These  are  red-spotted.  The  leading  forms 
me  the  common  speckled  trout,  or  brook-trout,  of  eastern 
North  America,  S.  fontinalis;  the  blue-backed  trout,  S. 
omiasaa,  of  Maine,  Vermont,  etc.;  the  Dolly  Varden  trout 
of  the  Pacific  slope,  S.  malma,  whose  red  spots  are  very 
large;  together  with  the  great  lake-trout,  5.  (CrisUvomer) 
namayeush.    See  phrases  following.  ,    ,., 

3.  Any  fish  of  the  family  Galaxi%dss  (which 
see).— 4.  With  a  qualifying  word,  one  of  sev- 
eral fishes,  not  of  the  family  Salmonidse,  resem- 
bling or  suggesting  a  trout.     See  phrases  be- 

1q^ Bastaxd  trout,  the  weakflsh  Cym)Scion  ncthus. 

rChaxleston,  V.  S.]— Bear-trout,  the  great  lake-trout, 
rlake  Superior.]— Black-flnned  trout,  Salmo  nignpm- 
nis  of  England.-Black-spOtted  troUt,  Salmo ^irpura- 
tus  ths  silver  or  mountain  trout  of  western  North  Amer- 
ica'- specified  as  S.  j)iewrt«i<!«s.— Black  trout,  the  Lake 
Tahoe  trout :  specified  as  Sdbm  henshmm.— Blue-baCked 
trout  Salmo  oquassa;  the  oquassa.— Brook-trout,  (a) 
The  common  American  char,  Salvelinus  fontmalii.  See 
cut  under  char.     [Eastern  North  America.]    (b)  One  of 
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several  different  troute  (not  chars)  of  the  western  part? 
of  North  America,  of  the  genus  Salmo.  See  def.  1  (&).— 
Brown  trout,  the  common  European  trout,  Salmo  fario, 
introduced  into  the  United  States.— Callfornlan  brook- 
trout,  the  rainbow-trout,  Salmo  irideus. — Cuttbroat 
trout,  the  Kocky  Mouutain  brook-trout.— Deep-water 
trout,  (a)  The  great  lake-troiit.  [Great  Lakes.]  (6)  A 
vea.k&8hoTae&-tTOTi.t,Cynoscionthala8sinuB.  [U.S.] — Dol- 
ly Varden  trout,  a  CiilUornian  char,  Salvelinus  malma. — 
Galway  trout,  Salmo  gaUivenm  of  England.— Gillaroo 
trout,  5a2mo  stomachicus  of  England.— Golden  larout, 
the  rainbow-trout.  —  Gray  trout,  a  sea-trout  —  the  sque- 
teaKue.  See  cut  under  Cynosdon.—^Gtea.'t  lake-trout. 
(a)  Salvelinus  na/maycush.  See  def.  2.  ^)  ScSmo'^ox  of 
England. — Ground-trout,  %;  maltormeS^conuDpn  1  trout 
{Salmo  fario)  of  Penygantr  in,- Yorkshire,  England,  having 
a  singular  protrusion  of  the  imder  jaw.,— L^e  Talioe 
trout,  a  variety  of  Salmo  purpuratus  foui^d  in  Lake  Ta- 
hoe, ^O'ramid  Lak6,  and  streams  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
Also  called  locally  silver  trout  and  black  troiit. — LOCh 
Leven  trout,  Salmo  levenensis  of  Great  Britain. — LOClI 
StennlS  trout,  8alm/>  orcadensis  of  Great  Britain. — 
Mackinaw  trout,  the  great  lake-trout.  See  cut  under 
lake-trout,  2. — Mauna  l^out,  the  Dolly  Varden  trout. — 
Mountain-trout,  (a)  The  black-spotted  trout  (6)  The 
black-bass,  Micropterus  salnurides.  [Local,  U.  S.]— Ocean 
trout.  See  ocean.— Pot-bellied  trout,  the  great  lake- 
trout. — Bed-n>otted  trout,  (a)  Same  as  irook-trout  (a). 
(6)  The  Dolly  Varden  trout.— Red  trout,  the  great  lake- 
trout.- Reef-trout,  the  great  lake-trout.— Rio  Grande 
trout,  Sal/mo  spUurus,  inhabiting  also  the  streams  of  the 
Utah  basin. — River-troUt,  the  common  European  trout, 
Salmo  /orio.— Rocto'  Mountain  brook-trout,  Salmo 
parpuralus,  the  Yellowstone  trouij  or  salmon-trout  of 
the  Columbia  river.  See  cut  under  5(i2nw.— St.  Mary's 
trout,  the  three-bearded  rockling.  [Local,  British  (Pen- 
ryn).] — Salt-water  trout,  a  sea-tront— the  squeteague, 
or  a  related  species  of  Cynose^vn.  See  Cynosdon,  and  cut 
under  weakfish.~8<ib.00dlc  trout,  the  great  lake-trout. 
— Sebago  trout,  the  great  lake-trout.— Bbad-trout,  the 
trout-shad  or  squeteague.- Shoal-water  trout,  the  great 
lake-trout. — SUver  trout,  (a)  A  malformed  common 
trout  (S.  fario)  of  Malham  Tarn  m  Yorkshire,  England,  hav- 
ing a  defective  gill-cover,  ft)  The  black-spotted  trout,  or 
mountain-trout  of  western  North  America,  (e)  The  Lake 
Tahoe  trout.— Speckled  trout,  the  brook-trout.— Spot- 
ted trout,  (a)  One  of  different  American  trouts  spotted 
(1)  with  black  (see  def.  1  (6));  (2)  with  red— a  speckled 
trout  (see  def.  2).  (b)  The  weaknsh  or  seartrout  Cynoseion 
macuZatiu.— Sun-lxout,  the  squeteague,  Cynosdon  rega- 
lis. — Waha  Lake  trout,  a  local  variety  of  Salm/>  purpnr 
ratus,  found  in  Waha  Lake,  Washington. — White  troutL 
(o)  A  variety  of  5o2mo/ario.  See^ijuioc.  (6)  The  bastard 
trout.  —Yellowstone  trout,  Salmo  purpuratus,  the  Boclcy 
Mountain  brook-trout.  See  cut  under  SoJmo.- Yellow 
trout,  a  malformed  trout  with  the  same  defect  as  the  sil- 
ver trout  (a).  (See  also  bull-trout,  lake-trout,  rai/nbow-troutj 
rock-trout,  salnwn-trout,  sea-trout.) 

trout^  (trout),  ».  i.  [<  trout^,  n.]  To  fish  for  or 
catch  trout. 

trout^t  (trout),  V.  i.  [Var.  of  troat]  Same  as 
troat. 

Sere.  To  bellow  as  a  Stag,  to  trout  as  a  Buck.  Bier.  To 
bellow,  to  bray  (in  tearmes  of  hunting  we  say  that  the  red 
deere  bells,  and  the  fallow  troytes  or  croynes).    Cotgrave. 

trout-basket  (troufbas^ket),  n.  An  anglers' 
creel  for  cariying  trout,  it  is  usually  made  of  wil- 
low or  osier,  and  of  a  size  capable  of  containing  from  ten 
to  twenty  pounds  of  fish. 

trout-bird  (trout'b6rd),  re.  The  American  gold- 
en plover,  Charadrius  dominicus.  S.  P.  Ives. 
[Massachusetts.] 

trout-colored  (troufkuford),  a.  Speckled  like 
a  trout:  specifically  noting  a  white  horse  spot- 
ted with  black,  bay,  or  sorrel. 

trout-farm  (trout'farm),  re.  A  place  where 
trout  are  bred  and  reared  artificially. 

troutful(trout'fiiL),a.  [<.trout  +  -ful.]  Abound- 
ing in  trout.     [Rare.] 

Clear  and  fresh  rivulets  of  troutfvZ  water. 

PvUer,  Worthies,  II.  1. 

trout-hole  (trout'hol),  re.  A  sheltered  or  re- 
tired place  in  which  trout  lie. 

trout-nook (trout'huk), re.  Afish-hook  specially 
designed  or  used  for  catching  trout. 

troutless  (trout'les),  a.  \<.  trout  + -less.]  With- 
out trout.     [Bare.] 

I  catch  a  trout  now  and  then, ...  so  I  am  not  left  trout- 
less.  Kingsley,  Life,  xxiii. 

troutlet  (trout'let),  re.  {(.trout  + -let.]  A  young 

or  small  trout ;  a  troutling.     Sood,  Dream  of 

Eugene  Aram, 
trout-line  (trout'lin),  re.  Aflshing-Une  specially 

designed  for  or  used  in  fishing  for  trout. 
troutling  (trout'ling),  re.    [<  trout  +  -Ivngi-.] 

A  troutlet. 

trout-louse  (trout'lous),  re.     Same  as  sug. 
trout-net  (trout'net),  re.   The  landing-net  used 

by  anglers  for  removing  trout  from  the  water. 
trout-perch  (trout'perch) ,  re.    1 .  A  fish,  Percop- 

sis  guttatus,  of  the  family  Percopsidse.    See  cut 

under  Percopsis. — 2.  The  black-bass.    [South 

Carolina.] 
trout-pickerel  (troufpik'Sr-el ) ,  re.  Beepickerel. 
trout-rod  (trout'rod) ,  re.  A  fishing-rod  specially 

adapted  for  taking  trout. 

trout-shad  (trout'shad),  re.  The  squeteague. 
trout-spoon  (trout'spon),  re.   A  small  revolving: 

spoon  used  as  an  artificial  bait  or  lure  for  trout. 


trout-stream 

trout-stream  (trout'strem),  n.  A.  stream  in 
which  trout  breed  or  may  be  taken. 

troutntackle  (trout'tak'l),  n.  Fishing-tackle 
specially  adapted  or  designed  for  taking  trout. 

trouty  (trou'ti),  a.  [<  trout^  +  -^i.]  Abounding 
in  trout. 

Little  inconsiderable  rivers,  as  Awber,  Eroways,  and  the 
like,  scarce  worth  naming,  but  trouty  too. 

Cotton,  in  Widton's  Angler,  ii.  231. 

troUT^re  (tro-var'),  n.  [F.,  <  trouver,  find :  see 
troiibadow.l  One  of  the  medieval  poets  of 
northern  France,  whose  productions  partake 
of  a  narrative  or  epic  character,  and  thus  con- 
trast broadly  with  the  lyrical,  amatory,  and 
more  polished  effusions  of  the  troubadours. 
The  works  of  the  tronv^res  inclade  the  chansons  de  geste, 
the  fabliaux,  poems  of  the  Hound  Table  cycle,  the  "Bo- 
mance  of  the  Rose,"  "Keynard  the  Fox,"  etc.  Also  trou- 
veur. 

It  is  to  the  North  of  France  and  to  the  Trouvires  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  true  origins  of  our  modem  litera- 
ture. LoweU,  Study  Windows,  p.  242. 

trover  (tro'vSr),  n.  [<  OF.  trover,  P.  trouver  = 
Pr.  trobar  =  Sp.  Pg.  trovar  =  It.  trovare,  find,  in- 
vent, <  ML.  *tropare,  compose,  sing.  Of.  troti- 
iadour,  irovmiire,  and  treasure-iro've^  Properly, 
the  finding  of  anything;  specifically,  in  lawz 
(o)  the  gaining  possession  of  personal  prop- 
erty, whether  by  finding  or  otherwise;  (6)  a 
common-law  action  for  damages  for  the  wrong- 
ful taMng  or  detention  of  goods  from  the  posses- 
sion of  another.  Originally  this  action  was  baaed  on  the 
finding  by  defendant  of  theplaintifl'B  goods  and  converting 
them  to  his  own  use.  In  course  of  time,  however,  the 
suggestion  of  the  finding  became  mere  matter  of  form,  and 
all  that  had  to  be  proved  was  that  the  goods  were  the 
plaintia's  and  that  the  defendant  had  converted  them  to 
his  own  use.  In  this  action  the  plaintiS  could  not  recover 
the  specific  chattel,  but  only  damages  for  its  conveision. 
The  action  for  such  damages  is  now  called  an  action  Jar 
convergUm. 

trow^  (tro),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  trowen,  trouwen,  treitr- 
wen,  treowen,  <  AS.  tre&wian,  truviianj  believe, 
trust,  confide,  also  show  to  be  true,  justify,  = 
OS.  truon  =  OFries.  trouwa  =  D.  vertrouwen, 
trust  {trouwen,  marry),  =  MLG.  truwen  =  OHG. 
triuwen,  truwen,  truen,  MHGr.  truwen,  truen,  trou- 
wen, trowen,  Gr.  trauen,  hope,  believe,  trust,  = 
loel.  trua  =  Sw.  Dan.  tro,  believe,  =  Goth,  trau- 
an,  believe,  trust;  connected  with  the  adj.  AS. 
tre6we,  etc.,  true,  from  a  root  (Teut.  y  tru) 
found  also  in  trust:  see  trvx,  a.,  true,  n.,  and 
trustJ]    If.  To  believe ;  trust. 

Whoso  wol  trovje  her  love 
Ne  may  offenden  never  more. 

Rom.  of  the  Sose,  L  3215. 
Then  repentant  they  'gan  cry, 
O  my  heart  that  trow'd  mine  eye  1 

Greene,  Isabel's  Ode. 
2.  To  think ;  suppose. 

The!  saugb  the  Caatell  so  f er  fro  thens  that  thei  trowed 

not  the  Bounde  of  the  home  myght  not  thider  ben  herde. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  605. 

We'll  ca'  our  horse  hame  masterless. 
An'  gar  them  trow  slain  men  are  we. 
BotSe  ofBoOiweU  Bridge  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  150)i 

Said  the  Cardinal,  I  trow  you  are  one  of  the  King's 
Privy-Chamber,  your  Name  is  Walsh. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  279. 

Both  he  thank  that  servant  because  he  did  the  things 
that  were  commanded  him  ?  I  trow  not.  Luke  xvii.  9. 
I  trow,  or  trow,  a  phrase  added  to  questions,  and  expres- 
sive of  contemptuous  or  indignant  surprise :  nearly  equiv 
alent  to  J  wonder. 

What  tempest,  J  trow,  threw  this  whale  .  .  .  ashore? 
SMk.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  1.  64. 

What  have  I  done,  trow, 
To  bring  these  fears  about  me? 
Beau,  and  Fl.,  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  v.  2. 
What  ails  he,  trow?  CAopmon,  All  Fools,  iii.  1. 

trow^  (trou),  n.  [A  var.  of  trough.'}  1.  A 
channel  or  spout  of  wood  for  conveying  water 
to  a  mill;  a  flume:  sometimes  used  in  the 
plural  with  the  same  sense :  as,  the  raill-trows. 
[Scotch.]  —  2.  A  boat  with  an  open  live-well 
for  fish;  a  sort  of  fishing-smack  or  lighter. 

To  assist  and  counseil  theym  intheire  byeng  and  bar- 
ganyng  with  theBager8,such  as  bryngethwheteto  towne, 
as  wele  In  trowys  as  otherwyse,  by  lande  and  by  watir,  in 
kenyng  downe  of  the  market. 

Ungliih  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  424. 

trow^  (trou),  n.    Same  as  drow^  and  trollK 

trowandiset,  n.  Same  as  truandise.  Bom.  of 
the  Bose,  1.  3954. 

trowantt,  «•  and  n.  A  Middle  BngUsh  form  of 
truant. 

trowel  (trou'el), ».  [Early  mod.  E.  trowell,  tru,- 
eU;  <  ME.  truel,  trulle,  trowylle,  <  OP.  truelle,  tru- 
ele,  <  L.  trulla,  a  small  ladle,  a  dipper,  dim.  of 
trua,  a  stirring-spoon,  skimmer,  ladle.]  _  1.  A 
tool,  generally  consisting  of  a  flat  long  triangu- 
lar, oval,  or  oblong  blade  of  iron  or  steel,  fitted 
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with  a  handle,  used  by  masons,  plasterers,  and 
bricklayers  for  spreading  and  dressing  mortar 


a,  Lowell  pattern  brick-trowel ;  *,  bricklayers'  trowel :  c,  London 
pattern  trowel:  rf,  Philadelphia  pattern  brick-trowel!  *,y;^,molders' 
trowels;  A, pointings-trowel;  t,  plasterers'  trowel;  j,  comer-trowel; 
<t,  garden-trowels. 

and  plaster,  and  for  cutting  bricks,  and  also  by 
molders  for  smoothing  the  surface  of  the  sand 
or  loam  composing  the  mold. 

In  one  hand  Swords,  In  th'  other  Trowels  hold. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Decay. 

2.  A  gardeners'  tool,  like  a  small  spade  or  scoop, 
used  for  taking  up  plants  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   See  figs,  k,  above. 

The  truel  firste  f  ul  of  te  it  must  distreyne. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  16. 

3.  A  tool  used  in  oil-cloth  manufacturing  to 
spread  paint  and  remove  what  may  be  super- 
fluous. It  is  made  of  steel,  is  2  feet  long,  and 
very  elastic,  and  has  a  handle  near  the  broad 
end. — To  lay  on  with  a  trowel,  to  lay  or  spread  thick- 
ly and  coarsely ;  hence,  to  flatter  grossly. 

Well  said :  that  was  laid  on  viith  a  trowel. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  i.  2. 112. 

trowel  (trou'el),  V.  *.;  pret.  and  pp.  troweled, 
trowelled,  ppr.  troweling,  trowelling.  [<  trowel, 
TO.]  To  dress,  form,  or  apply  with  a  trowel :  as, 
troweled  stucco. 

trowel-bayonet  (trou'el-ba^g-net),  n.  See  bay- 
onet. 

trowelbeak  (trou'el-bek),  n.  One  of  the  broad- 
throats,  or  birds  of  the  ia,v[alj  Eurylsemidse ;  the 
Cory  don  svmatranus  of  Sumatra :  so  called  from 


Trowelbeak  {Corydon  sumatranus),  with  outline  of  beak 
from  above. 

the  shape  of  the  very  broad,  depressed  beak, 
which  is  about  as  wide  at  the  base  as  it  is  long. 

trowlt,  V.  and  n.   An  obsolete  spelUng  of  trolU. 

trowsedt,  a.    See  trotised. 

trowseringt,  »•  An  obsolete  spelling  of  trou- 
sering. 

trowserst,  trowzerst,  n.  pi.  Obsolete  spellings 
of  trousers. 

Trox  (troks),  n.  [NL.  (Fabricius,  1792),  <  Gr.rpiif, 
a  weevil,  lit. '  a  gnawer,'  <  rpayeiv,  gnaw.]  A  cu- 
rious genus  of  laparostiet  scarabseid  beetles, 
having  five  ventral  segments  visible  and  the 


Trox  tftottachus. 

a,  larva ;  d,  pupa ;  c,  beetle ;  d,e./,  leg,  cervical  plate,  and 

maxilla  (with  palpi)  of  larva,  enlarged. 
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epimera  of  the  mesothorax  not  reaching  the 
rounded  coxee.  They  are  oval  dark-colored  beetles, 
usually  with  a  rough  surface.  They  feed  upon  decompos- 
ing animal  matter,  and  many  species  are  found  about  Uie 
refuse  of  tanneries  and  upon  the  hoofs  and  hair  of  decaying 
animals.  About  100  species  are  known,  of  which  about  20 
are  found  in  the  United  States,  as  T,  tnonachus. 

troy  (troi),  n.    Short  for  troy  weight. 

troy  weignt  (troi  wat).  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
Troie  weight,  earlier  weight  of  Troy  (weyght  of 
Troyes,  Arnold's  Chron.,  p.  108) :  so  called  with 
ref.  to  Troyes,  a  town  in  Prance,  southeast  of 
Paris,  of  considerable  importance  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  Nearly  all  the  principal  towns 
or  seats  of  commerce  in  the  middle  ages  had 
their  own  weights  and  measures,  the  pound, 
foot,  gallon,  etc.,  varjdng  from  one  town  to  an- 
other, sometimes  even  from  one  quarter  to  an- 
other. The  pound  of  Troyes  in  the  early  part 
of  the  fourteenth  century  was  adopted  to  some 
extent  in  other  places  and  in  England,  but  was 
then  specifically  designated  as  "  of  Troyes"  (E. 
of  Troy).  Later,  Iroy  weight  losing  recognized 
connection  with  a  looality>  the  first  element 
became  a  mere  attributive,  and  the  phrase  was 
thusgenerallyreduced  to  troy.]  Aweight  chief- 
ly used  in  weighing  bread,  silk,  gold,  silver,  and 
articles  of  jewelry,  but  now  only  for  gold  and 
silver,  it  was  brought  into  England  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  was  adopted  for  the 
coinage  in  1527.    The  table  of  troy  weight  is  as  follows : 

Found.       Ounces.      Pennyweights.  Grains. 

1      =      12       =       240       =  6,760 

1       =         20        =  480 

1        =  24 

The  pound  avoirdupois  is  equal  to  7,000  grains  troy.  See 
avoirdupois  and  weighL 

Item,  to  do  make  me  vj.  sponys,  of  vii].  ounce  of  troy- 
wyghi,  well  f  acyond  and  dubbyl  gylt, 

Paston  Letters,  I.  422. 
trut,  n.    See  true. 
truaget  (trS'aj),  n.    See  trewage. 
truancy  (tro'an-si),  n.    [<  truan{t)  +  -cj.]  Tru- 
ant conduct ;  the  habit  or  practice  of  playing 
truant. 

I  had  many  flattering  reproaches  for  my  late  truaruiy 
from  these  parties.  Bme.  D'Arilay,  Diary,  I.  563. 

Agent  of  truiuiey.    See  agent. 

truandt,  truandingt.  Old  spellings  of  truant, 
truantmg. 

truandiset)  »•  [ME.,  also  truaundise,  truwan- 
dise,  trowandise,  trowantyse,  <  OF.  truMndise,  < 
irMarwJ,  vagabond:  see  truant.']  A  vagrant  life 
with  begging.    Bom.  of  the  Bose,  1.  6664. 

truant  (trS'ant),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also  tri- 
vant;  <  ME.'  truant,  triuiunt,  truand,  trewande, 
truont,  trowant  (=  MD.  trouwant,  trawant,  tru- 
want),  <  OP.  truand,  truant,  a  vagabond,  beg- 
gar, rogue ;  also  adj.  truand,  beggarly,  roguish; 
=  Pr.  tnian  (firwmda,  fem.),  a  vagabond,  =  Sp. 
truhan  =  Pg.  tru&o  (ML.  reflex  truannus,  tru- 
danus,  trutanus,  trutannus),  a  buffoon,  jester; 
prob.  <  Bret.  *<rMare,  later  (after  F.)  truant,  vaga- 
bond (cf.  truek,  a  wretch,  truez,  pity,  etc.),  = 
W,  truan,  wretched,  truan,  a  wretcm  (cf.  iru, 
wretched),  etc.]  I.  n.  If.  A  vagabond;  a  va- 
grant ;  an  idler. 

All  tbynges  at  this  day  f  aileth  at  Rome,  except  all  onely 
these  ydell  trewavdes,  iestours,  tumblers,  plaiers,  .  .  . 
iuglers,  and  such  other,  of  whom  there  is  mow  and  to 
many.  Oolden  Book,  xii. 

2.  One  who  shirks  or  neglects  duty;  especially, 
a  child  who  stays  away  from  school  without 
leave. 

I  have  a  truant  been  to  chivalry. 

Skak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  1.  94. 
To  play  truant,  to  stay  from  school  without  leave. — 
Truant-school,  a  certifled  industrial  school  to  which  in 
Great  Britain  children  who  habitually  absent  themselvea 
from  school  without  leave,  or  who  frequent  the  company 
of  rogues  or  criminals,  are  committed  by  order  of  a  magis- 
trate, under  the  provisions  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Act,  1876. 

II.  a.  1.  Idle;  loitering;  given  to  shirking 
duty  or  business,  or  attendance  at  some  ap- 
pointed time  or  place :  especially  noting  chil- 
dren who  absent  themselves  from  school  with- 
out leave. 

A  truant  boy  I  pass'd  my  bounds, 
T  enjoy  a  ramble  on  the  banks  of  Thames. 

Oowper,  Task,  i.  114. 

2.  Characteristic  of  a  truant ;  idle;  loitering; 
wandering. 

Ham.  But  what,  in  faith,  make  you  from  Wittenberg  ? 
Hot.  a  truant  disposition,  good  my  lord. 

Shdk.,  Hamlet,  i.  2.  169. 
To  lag  behind  with  truant  pace. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  iii.  708. 

truant  (tro'ant),  v.  [<  ME.  truanten,  trowanten, 
truanden,  <  OF.  truander,  play  the  truant,  <  tru- 
and, truant :  see  truant,  m.  J  1.  intrans.  To  idle 
away  time  or  shirk  duty ;  play  truant. 
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His  backwardnesBe  In  the  Vnluersltio  hath  set  him  thus 
forward ;  for  had  hee  not  truanted  there,  he  had  not  beene 
so  hastie  a  Diuine. 

£p.  £ar2«,Micro-cosmograpbie,  A  Young  Sawe  Preacher. 
They  lost  their  time,  and  truanted  in  the  fundamental! 
grounds  of  saving  knowledge. 

Milton,  Prelatlcal  Episcopacy. 
II.  trans.  To  waste  or  idle  away.     [Kare.] 
I  dare  not  be  the  author  of  truanHng  the  time.     Ford. 
truantingt  (tro'ant-ing),  TO.    [<  ME.  *iruanting, 
truaunding;  verbal  n.  of  truant,  «.]     Same  as 
tr^Mndise.    Bom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  6721. 
truantly  (tr8'ant-li),  a.   [<«««»«  + -?2/l.]   Tru- 
ant; i(D.e;  inclined  to  shirk  school  or  other 
duty.    Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  640. 

Yet  heere-hence  may  some  good  accrewe,  not  onelle  to 
tnuinUie  schoUers  .  .  or  to  new-entred  nouices  .  .  or  to 
well-forwarde  students  .  .  . 

mario.  It.  Diet.,  Ep.  Ded.,  p.  [6]. 

truantly  (tr8'ant-li),  adv.  [<  truant  +  rly^.'] 
As  a  truant,    "im/p.  Diet. 

truantship  (trS'ant-ship),  TO.  [<  trvMnt  +  -ship.'] 
The  conduct  of  a  truant;  neglect  of  employ- 
ment or  study. 

I  would  not  haue  the  master  either  froune  or  chide  with 
him,  if  the  chllde  haue  done  his  diligence,  and  vsed  no 
trewandsMp  therein.  Aseham,  Scholemaster,  p.  27. 

trubi  (trub),  TO.     [See  truffle.']    A  truffle. 
trub^  (trub),  n.    [Origin  obscure.]    A  slattern. 
trublet.    An  old  spelling  of  trouble. 
trubtailf  (trub'tal),  n.    A  short,  squat  woman. 
Ainsworth.    (Imp.  Diet.) 
trubylyt,  «•    A  Middle  English  form  of  trouhly. 
truccageti  »•    An  obsolete  spelling  of  tru,ekageK 
truce  (tros),  TO.  [Earlymod.  E.  also  fo-Mse,  trewse; 
<  ME.  trewes,  treowes,   triwes.truwes,  truwis, 
trues,  trowis,  triws,  trus  (>  OF.  truss),  pi.  of 
trewe,  obs.  E.  true,  a  truce,  pledge  of  reconcili- 
ation :  see  true,  n.    Truce  is  thus  ult.  a  plural 
of  true.    Of.  dice,  pi.  of  die,  pence,  pi.  of  penny, 
bodice,  pi.  of  body.]      1.   An  intermission  of 
hostilities ;  specifically,  a  temporary  cessation 
or  suspension  of  hostilities  mutually  agreed 
upon  by  the   commanders  of  two  opposing 
forces,  generally  for  some  stipulated  period,  to 
admit  of  negotiation,  or  for  some  other  purpose. 
The  batell  thanne  beganne  new  ayeyn ; 
No  trewyi  was  taken  ne  noo  poyntement. 
Butt  strong  f eightyng  and  many  knyghtez  slayn. 

Generydesi^.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3006. 
A  temporary  suspension  of  the  operations  of  war  at  one 
or  more  places  is  called  truce  or  armistice.  A  truce  may 
be  specif,  referring  to  operations  before  a  fortress  or  In 
a  district, or  between  cemin  detachments  of  armies;  or 
general,  implying  a  suspension  of  hostilities  In  all  places. 
Wooliey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  §  148. 

2.  Respite;  temporary  quiet  or  intermission  of 
action,  pain,  contest,  or  the  like. 
Take  truee  a  while  with  these  immoderate  mournings. 
Beau,  and  Fl.,  Coxcomb,  Iv.  4. 
Let  me  hare  truce^  rexation,  for  some  minutes. 

Shirley,  Traitor,  11. 1. 
3t.  Reconciliation;  peace. 

Behold  the  peacefull  Done 
Brings  in  her  beak  the  Peace-branch,  boading  weal 
And  truce  with  God. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  11.,  The  Ark. 

Hag  of  truce.  See  flag^.— Truce  of  God,  a  suspension 
of  private  feuds  which  was  observed,  chiefly  In  the  elev- 
enth and  twelfth  centuries.  In  France,  Italy,  England,  etc. 
The  terms  of  such  a  truce  usually  provided  that  such 
feuds  should  cease  on  all  the  more  important  church  fes- 
tivals and  fasts,  or  from  Thursday  evening  to  Monday 
morning,  or  during  the  period  of  Lent,  or  the  like.  This 
practice,  introduced  by  the  church  during  the  middle 
ages  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  private  war,  fell  gradually  into 
disuse  as  the  rulers  of  the  various  countries  became  more 
powerful. 

truce-breaker  (tros'bra,"k6r),  to.  One  who  vio- 
lates a  truce,  covenant,  or  engagement.  2  Tim. 
iii.  3. 

truceless  (trSs'les),  a.  [<  truce  +  -less.]  1. 
Without  truce :  as,  a  <rj«jeZesswar.-^3.  Grant- 
ing or  holding  no  truce ;  unf  orbearing. 

trucbmant,  trudgemant  (truoh'man,  truj'- 
man),  n.  [Also  trucheman,  trouchman,  truoh- 
m'ent,  trugman;  <  F.  trucheman,  trudhement=:  Sp. 
trujaman,  <  Ar.  tarjemdn,  an  interpreter:  see 
d/ragoman,  drogman.]    An  interpreter. 

The  great  Turke  answered  them  by  his  truchman. 

Haldnyt's  Voyages,  IL  91. 

Having  by  his  trounchman  [read  trowshman1\  pardon 
crav'd.  Pede,  Polyhymnia. 

I  am  truchman,  and  do  flourish  before  this  monsieur. 
B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  2. 

trucidationt  (trS-si-da'shon),  TO.  [<  L.  trucida 
Uo(nr-),  <  trueidare,  kill.]  The  act  of  killing. 
Cociceram.  ,        ^  ^_, 

trucfci  (truk),  V.  [<  ME.  trukJcen,  trukien,  <  OF. 
troquer,  iroeher  =  Sp.  trocar  =  Pg.  trocar  =  It. 
truceare,  truck,  barter  (Olt.  also  scud) ;  origin 
unknown.]     I.   intrans.    To  exchange;  swap; 
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barter;  hence,  to  traffic;  deal;  trade  by  ex- 
changing commodities;  bargain;  negotiate: 
followed  with  with  or  for  {with  a  person,  for  a 
thing). 

Nelthir  would  they  take  any  money  for  their  f rnlte,  but 
they  would  tmckefffr  olde  shirtes. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  IL  227. 

How  brave  is  he !  in  a  garded  coat !  You  were  best  truck 
with  him ;  e'en  strip,  and  track  presently ;  It  will  become 
you.  B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  11. 1. 

II,  trans.  1.  To  exchange;  give  in  exchange; 
barter;  swap:  as,  to  iritcfc  knives  for  gold-dust. 

To  buy,  sel,  trucke,  change  and  permute  al  and  euery 
kind  and  klndes  of  wares,  marchandlzes,  and  goods. 

HakluyVs  Voyages,  L  269. 
To  truck  the  Latin  for  any  other  vulgar  Language  is 
but  an  ill  Barter.  Howdl,  Letters,  ii.  6fi. 

Then  died  a  Rambler ;  not  the  one  who  sails 
And  trucks,  for  female  favours,  beads  and  nails. 

Craibe,  Works,  1. 117. 
3.  To  peddle ;  hawk. 

We  showed  him  the  wares  we  brought  for  him,  and  the 
cotton  yarn  we  had  tmcked  about  the  country. 

M.  Knox  (Arbor's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  406). 

trucfci  (truk),  TO.  [<  OP.  troq,  troe,  F.  tree  = 
Sp.  trueco,  truegue,  exchange,  barter,  =  Pg. 
troco,  change  of  a  piece  of  gold  or  silver,  troca, 
barter;  from  the  verb.]  1.  Exchange  of  com- 
modities ;  barter.    See  truck  system,  below. 

And  no  commutation  or  trucke  to  be  made  by  any  of  the 
petie  marchants  without  the  assent  abone  said. 

HakluyVs  Voyages,  I.  228. 

The  earliest  form  of  exchange  must  have  consisted  in 
giving  what  was  not  wanted  directly  for  that  which  was 
wanted.  This  simple  trafflc  we  call  barter  or  truck,  the 
French  troc.    Jevons,  Money  and  Mech.  of  Exchange,  p.  S. 

2.  Traffic;  intercourse;  dealing.    [Colloq.] 

Much  other  trucke  we  had,  and  after  two  dayes  he  came 
aboord,  and  did  eate  and  drinke  with  vs  very  merrily. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Wdrks,  I.  82. 

3.  The  truck  system. 

It  is  no  doubt  difficult  to  work  the  lumber  trade,  where 
gangs  of  men  are  despatched  great  distances,  or  the  fish- 
ing trade,  without  some  resort  to  truck. 

Sir  C.  W.  DUke,  Probs.  of  Greater  Britain,  1.  2. 

4.  Commodities  for  barter  or  trade,  (a)  Small 
wares ;  stuff ;  goods ;  gear ;  belongings ;  hence,  rubbish. 
[Colloq.] 

Retaining  Tlsquantum  to  send  from  place  to  place  to 
procure  truck  for  us. 

Maurt's  Journal,  in  Appendix  to  New  England's  Me- 
[morlal,  p.  360. 
They  gin'  her  a  'bundance  of  truck ;  I  don't  know  what 
all ;  and  none  of  'em  holp  her  at  alL 

A.  B.  Longstreet,  Georgia  Scenes,  p.  192. 

(5)  The  produce  of  a  market-garden.  [U.  S.]— Truck 
Act.  (a)  An  English  statute  of  1831  (1  and  2  Wm.  IV.,  c. 
37)  requiring  wages  of  workmen  to  be  paid  in  coin  or  cur- 
rent money  instead  of  goods,  (b)  A  statute  of  1870  (33  and 
34  Yict.,  c:  105),  also  called  the  Truck  Cormnission  Act, 
which  appointed  a  commission  to  Inquire  into  the  work- 
ing of  the  act  of  1831.— Truck  system,  the  practice  of 
paying  the  wages  of  workmen  in  goods  Instead  of  money. 
This  practice  has  prevailed  in  Great  Britain  and  else- 
where, particularly  in  the  mining  and  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, the  masters  establishing  warehouses  or  shops  on 
which  the  workmen  in  their  employment  receive  orders 
from  time  to  time  for  supplies  of  provisions,  etc.,  the  rest 
of  their  wages,  if  any,  being  paid  in  money  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  or  in  orders  which  may  be  discounted  at  the 
store.  In  some  instances  the  workmen  receive  payment 
of  their  wages  in  money  on  a  tacit  or  express  understand- 
ing that  they  are  to  resort  to  the  premises  of  their  mas- 
ters for  such  necessaries  as  they  require.  Under  thib 
system  the  workmen  have  often  to  pay  exorbitant  prices 
for  their  goods,  and  from  the  great  facility  afforded  to 
them  of  procuring  liberal  supplies  of  goods  in  anticipa- 
tion of  wages,  they  are  apt  to  be  led  into  debt.  The  system 
was  prohibited  in  Great  Britain  in  1831,  by  statute  1  and  2 
William  IV.,  o.  37,  which  requires  that  the  wages  of  work- 
men be  paid  in  coin  or  current  money,  and  not  in  goods. 
The  system,  however,  still  flourishes  more  or  less  openly. 
truck^  (truk),  TO.  [Appar.  (by  corruption  of  tro- 
chusto*truckus,truclcs,wh6na6  the  assumed  sin- 
gular tru^k  ?)  <  L.  trochus,  a  hoop,  ML.  a  wheel, 
top,  etc.,  <  Gr.  rpox^g,  a  wheel,  disk:  see  trochms. 
Cf.  truckle.]  1.  Asmall  wooden  wheelnotbound 
with  iron;  a  cylinder. —  3.  A  wheeled  vehicle. 


truck-farm 

two  very  low  wheels  near  one  end,  on  which  sacks,  bales, 
boxes,  or  other  heavy  packages  may  be  tilted  to  be  moved 


of  which  there  are  many  kinds,  used  for  moving 
or  transporting  burdens,    (a)  A  small  barrow  with 


Trucks, 
a,  hand-truck ;  ^,  crane-neck  truck. 

from  one  place  to  another ;  a  sack-barrow,  (p)  A  two-, 
three-,  or  four-wheeled  barrow  used  for  handling  baggage 
at  a  railway-station ;  a  baggage-truck,  (c)  A  strong  and 
heavy  two-  or  four-wheeled  vehicle,  typically  with  small 
wheels  and  a  low  body,  for  carrying  stone,  iron,  and  other 
heavy  loads.  Trucks  receive  a  number  of  descriptive 
names  according  to  their  use  or  construction,  as  stone- 
truck,  cotton-truck,  crane-neck  truck  (with  a  curved  reach)^ 
luUding-truck  (for  moving  buildings),  etc.  (ti)  An  open 
railway-wagon,  used  for  conveying  goods  by  rail.    [Eng.] 

3.  A  group  of  two,  three,  or  more  pairs  of  wheels 
in  one  frame,  for  supporting  one  end  of  a  rail- 
way-car or  locomotive ;  a  car-truck.  The  frame 
carried  by  the  four  wheels  of  a  horse-car  is  also  called  a 
truck;  but  the  term  appears  to  be  applied  chiefly  to  the 
bogie-truck.    See  cut  under  ear-truck. 

4 .  In  gun. ,  a  circular  piece  of  wood  or  metal,like 
a  wheel,  fixed  on  an  axletree,  for  moving  ord- 
nance. See  casemate-truck. — 5.  Acircular  piece 
of  wood  fixed  on  the  head  of  each  of  a  vessel's 
highest  masts,  and  having  small  sheave-holes 
in  it  through  which  signal-halyards  are  rove. 

We  painted  her,  both  inside  and  out,  from  the  truck  to 
the  water's  edge.   JR,  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  65. 

Back-truck  locomotive,  doul)le-truck  tank-locomo- 
tive. See  locomotive. — Hand-truck,  a  two-wheeled  bar- 
row for  moving  freight.  It  has  low  wheels  and  a  pair  of 
upright  handles.  See  cut  a,  above.—  Hose-truCk,  a  two- 
or  four-wheeled  vehicle  for  carrying  fire-engine  nose.— 
ILadder-truck,  a  long  tour-wheeled  vehicle  for  carrying 
ladders,  hooks,  and  other  supplies  of  the  flre-servlce.— 
Leading  truck  (naut.),  a  small  cylindrical  piece  of  wood 
with  a  hole  in  it,  seized  on  to  the  rigging  as  a  fair-leader 
for  some  rope. — Sack-holding  truck,  a  truck  arranged  to 
hold  sacks  upright  while  being  filled.  It  has  a  hoop  to 
hold  the  mouth  of  the  sack  open.  E.  H.  Knight.— Swmg- 
motion  truck.  See  gwing-motbm. 
truck^  (truk),  V.  t.  [<  truck^,  to.]  To  put  in  a 
truck ;  send  or  convey  by  truck :  as,  to  tru^k 
(Rattle. 

The  first  run  of  the  blood  from  the  cut  throat  of  the  ani- 
mal is  collected  in  round,  shallow  pans,  which  are  trucked 
to  cool  shelves,  where  coagulation  soon  follows,  and  then 
the  albumen  is  dried  and  sold  to  button  manufacturers. 
Set.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVHL  376. 

trucks  (truk),  to.  [<  It.  trueco,  "a  kind  of  play 
withballes  at  a  table,  called  billiards,  but  prop- 
erly a  kind  of  game  vsed  in  England  with  cast- 
ing little  bowles  at  a  boord  with  thirteene  holes 
in  it "  (Florio),  =  Sp.  truque,  truck,  truco,  a  push 
at  truck,  also  a  table  for  playing  truck ;  pi.  tru- 
cos,  truck.  Cf .  troco,  from  the  same  source.]  A 
kind  of  game  (see  etymology).  Compare  troco. 
This  is  called  the  French  game  [of  billiards],  and  much 
resembled  the  Italian  method  of  playing,  known  in  Eng- 
land by  the  name  of  Trucks,  which  also  had  Its  king  at  one 
end  of  the  table.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  397. 

truckage^  (truk'aj),  to.     [Formerly  also  true- 
cage;  C  truck^  -i-'-age.]    Exchange;  barter. 
Without  the  truccage  of  perishing  Coine. 

MUton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  il 

truckage^  (truk'aj),  TO.  l<  tru^k^  + -age.]  1. 
Conveyance  by  trucks  or  wagons. —  3.  Money 
paid  for  conveying  goods  or  merchandise  in 
trucks;  charge  for  or  the  expense  of  convey- 
ance by  truck. 

truck-bolster  (truk'b61"st6r),  TO.  (a)  A  beam 
or  cross-timber  in  the  middle  of  a  railway- 
truck,  attached  by  a  center-pin  to  the  body-bol- 
ster, and  supporting  the  car-body.  See  cut  un- 
der car-truck.  (6)  In  a  six-wheeled  truck,  a 
frame  composed  of  two  timbers  at  each  end 
called  spring-beams,  resting  upon  springs,  and 
one  in  the  middle  called  a  truck-center  beam, 
the  center-plate  being  secured  to  it,  and  the 
three  timbers  being  connected  by  longitudinal 
iron  bars  or  wooden  beams. 

Truckee  pine.    Seepine^. 

trucker  (truk' er),  TO.  l<.truck^  +  -er^.]  1.  One 
who  trucks;  one  who  traffics  by  exchange  of 
goods. 

Let  them  not  in ; 
I  know  them,  swaggering,  subnrbian  roarers, 
Sixpenny  truckers.       Wassinger,  City  Madam,  iii.  1. 
3.  A  truck-farmer ;  a  market-gardener,  or  one 
who  sells  garden-stuff,  especially  at  wholesale. 
[U.  S.] 

truck-farm  (tmk'farm),  TO.  A  farm  devoted  to 
market-gardening.     [If.  S.] 


truck-farmer 
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truck-farmer (truk'far''m6r),i!.    Afarmerwho  truck-pot  (truk'pot),  to.    Same  s,a  trach-pot. 

raises  vegetables,  fruits,  etc.,  for  the  market;  truck-shop  (truk'sliop),  n.    A  shop  conducted 

a  market-gardener  on  a  large  scale.     [U.  S.]        on  the  truck  system;  a  tommy-shop. 
truck-house  (truk'hous),  n.    A  house  erected  truck-store  (truk'stor),  n.  Same  as  truck-shop. 

for  the  storage  of  goods,  used  by  early  English    Appleton's  Ann.  Cyc,  1886,  p.  84. 

settlers  in  America  in  trading  with  the  Indians,  trucos  (tro'kos),  n.    [Sp. :  see  truck^.']   A  game. 
trucking-house  (truk'ing-hous),  n.    Same  as    See  truck^.    Prescott. 

truck-house. 


The  French  came  hi  a  pinnace  to  Penobscot,  and  rifled 
a  trueking-houte  belonging  to  Plimouth. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  91. 

truck-jack  (tmk'jak),  n.     A  lifting-jack  sus- 


truculence  (tr6'ku-lens  or  truk'u-lens),TO.  [<L. 
truculenUa,  <  trucul^ntus,  truculent:  see  trucu- 
lent.^ The  state  or  character  of  being  trucu- 
lent ;  savageness  of  manners  and  appearance ; 
ferociousness ;  ferocity. 


pended  from  a  truck-axle,  and  used  to  lift  logs  truculency  (trB'ku-len-si  or  truk'u-len-si),  n. 
or  other  heavy  objects  for  loading  upon  low-    -'  "  •    v,    „  .•    ■■ , 

bodied  sleds  or  wagons.  E.  S.  Knight. 
truckle  (truk'l),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  troccle,  < 
ME.  *trokel,  troohyl  {in  comp.),  <  ML.  troelea, 
a  small  wheel,  a  wheel  of  a  pulley,  a  pulley,  i 
L.  troelea,  trochlea,  a  sheaf,  pulley,  <  Gr.  rpoxi- 
Ma,  TpoxMa,  a  pulley,  <  rpox^c,  a  wheel:  see 
trochus,  and  cf .  trochlea,  trochilus^.  Cf .  truek^, 
as  related  to  trochus.']  It.  A  wlieel  of  a  pulley ; 
also,  a  pulley. 

Jdbol,  a  truckle  or  pnllie. . . .  JUouJIe,  a  trucMe  for  a  pol- 
Ue.  Cotgrave. 

2.  A  small  wheel  or  eastert  Sterne,  Tristram 
Shandy,  ii.  200. — 3.  A  small  flat  cheese. 
[Prov.  Eng.] — 4.  Atruekle-bed.  iSfcoW,  Abbot, 
I.  236. 

Where  be  those  kltchinstuSes  here?  shall  we  have 
no  attendants?  shew  these  Gentlemen  into  a  close  roome, 
with  a  standing  bed  in 't,  and  a  tnuMe  too ;  you  are  wel- 
come. Gentlemen. 


[<  truculence  (see  -ie^)".]    Same  as  truculence. 

He  loves  not  tyranny ;  .  .  .  the  trucftdency  of  the  sub- 
ject who  transacts  this  he  approves  not. 

Waierlumui,  On  Fortescue  (1663),  p.  181. 

truculent  (tro'ku-lent  or  truk'u-lent),  a.  [<  OF. 
truculent  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  trucnhnio,  <  L.  trueiu- 
lentus,  fierce,  savage,  ferocious,  <  trux  (true-), 
fierce,  wild.]     1.  Fierce;  savage;  barbarous. 

A  barbarous  Scythia,  where  the  savage  and  truadent 
inhabitants  .  .  .  five  upon  milk,  and  flesh  roasted  in  the 
sun.  -Bay. 

2.  Inspiring  terror;  ferocious. 
The  trembling  boy  his  brethren's  hands. 
Their  truculent  aspects,  and  servile  bands, 
Beheld.  Sandys,  Christ's  Passion. 

3.  Cruel;  destructive. 
Pestilential  seminaries,  according  to  their  groBsness  or 

subtility,  cause  more  or  less  trw^dent  plagues,  some  of 
such  malignity  that  they  enecate  in  two  hours. 

Harvey,  The  Plague. 


He»woo<i,KoyalKing(Work8,  ed.  1874,  VI.46).  truCUlently    (tro'ku-lent-li   or   truk'H-lent-li), 
truckle  (truk'l),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  truckled,  ppr.    adv.    In  a  truculent  nmnner ;  fiercely ;  destruc- 
truckling.     [<  truckle,  m.]    I.  -trans.  To  move    tively. 
on  rollers  or  casters;  trundle.  Trudeau's  tern.    See  ierwi. 

Tables  with  two  legs  and  chairs  without  bottoms  were  trudge^  (truj),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  trudged,  ppr. 

«r«<*Ied  from  the  middle  to  one  end  of  the  room.  trudging.  fFormerly  also  in(toe;  origin  obscure. 

Miss  Bumey,  Camin^,  uL  IS.    (Dames.)     ~      ^    '!.'-■-.■'  -       .      ".  '       = 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  sleep  in  a  truckle-bed, 


See  truckle,  n.,  4,  and  truckle-ied. 
Drawer.  Now  you  are  np,  sir,  wiU  you  go  to  bed? 
Pedro.  I'll  trudile  here,  boy ;  give  me  another  pillow. 
BeoM.  and  PI.,  Coxcomb,  L  6. 

Hence — 2.  To  be  tamely  subordinate,  as  a  pu- 
pil to  his  tutor,  or  a  servant  to  his  master ;  yield 
or  bend  obsequiously  to  tbe  will  of  another; 
submit;  cringe;  act  in  a  servile  manner:  usu- 
ally with  to  OT  under. 

He  will  never,  while  he  lives,  truckle  under  any  body  or 
any  faction,  but  do  just  as  his  own  reason  and  judgment 
directs ;  and,  when  he  cannot  use  that  freedom,  he  will 
have  nothing  to  do  in  public  »«-™-  ^^    trudg?!  (truj),  n 


Connection  with  tread,  unless  by  confusion  with 
drudge^,  is  impossible.  Skeat  suggests  as  the 
prob.  source  Sw.  dial,  truga  =  Norw.  truga  = 
Icel.  thr&ga,  snow-shoe.]  To  make  one's  way 
on  foot;  walk;  travel  on  foot;  especially,  to 
travel  wearily  or  laboriously  on  foot. 
Thence  dyd  I  trudge  hoamward,  too  learne  yf  she  haplye 
returned.  Stanihurst,  .^neid,  IL 

Nay,  if  yon  fall  to  fainting, 
'Tis  time  for  me  to  trudge. 
Fletcher  (and  Massingerl),  Lovers'  Progress,  L  2. 
He  was  a  faithful,  affectionate,  simple  soul  as  ever 
trudged  after  the  heels  of  a  philosopher. 

Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  33. 

[<  trudge^  v.]    A  weary  or 


The  government  trwikles,  condescends  to  cajole  them, 
and  drops  all  prosecution  of  their  crimes. 

Franklin,  Antobiog.,  p.  833. 

truckle-bed  (truk'l-bed),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
trocelebed;  <  ME.  trookylhed;  <  truelcle  +  bed^. 
Cf.  trundle-bed,  a  difE.  word  of  equiv.  meaning.] 
A  bed  the  frame  of  which  runs  on  wheels;  es- 


iaborious  walk  or  tramp.    [CoUoq.] 
We  set  out  for  the  two  miles'  trudge  to  Donghtown. 
Arch.  Forbes,  In  Eng.  Illust.  Mag.,  Aug.,  1884,  p.  698. 

trudge^t  (truj),  n.    [Abbr.  of  trudgeman.']    An 
interpreter. 

One  thing  said  twice  (as  we  say  commonly)  deserueth  a 
trudge.  Lyly,  Buphnes,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  137. 


peeially,  one  which  is  low  enough  to  be  wheeled  trudgemant,  n.    See  truchman. 

under  a  high  or  standing  bed,  remaining  there  true^trS),  a.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  frew,  trewe;^ 

during  the  day,  and  rolled  out  for  use  at  night;    '  ^"'   ' 

a  tmndle-bed.    The  truckle-bed  was  formerly 

appropriated  to  a  servant  or  subordinate,  and 

also  to  children. 

There 's  his  chamber,  his  house,  his  caatle,  his  standing- 
bed  and  truckU-hed.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W. ,  iv.  6. 7. 
Well,  go  thy  ways,  for  as  sweet  a  breasted  page  as  ever 
lay  at  bis  master's  feet  in  a  trwiMe-bed. 

Middleton,  More  Dissemblers  besides  Women,  i.  4. 
First,  that  he  lie  upon  the  truckle-bed. 
While  his  young  master  lieth  o'er  his  head. 

Sp.  Ball,  Satires,  iL  6. 

Augustus  .  .  .  slept  on  a  truckle  bed  without  hangings. 
Froude,  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects,  3d  ser.,  p.  264. 

truckle-cheese  (truk'1-chez),  n.  Same  as 
truckle,  3.  ,      ^ 

truckler  (truk'16r),  n.    [<  truckle  +  -eri.]   One 
who  trucMes  or  yields  obsequiously  to  the  will 
of  another. 
Let  him  ciJl  me  trucMer.    Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  iii.  4. 

truckling  (truk'ling),  p.  a.  Apt  to  truckle; 
cringing;  fawning;  slavish;  servile;  also,  char- 
acteristic of  a  truckler :  as,  a  buckling  expe- 
dient. 

They  were  subdued  and  insulted  by  Alexander's  cap- 
tains, and  continued  under  several  revolutions  a  small 
truckling  state.  Swifl,  Nobles  and  Commons,  ii. 

truckman^  (truk'man),  re. ;  pi.  truckmen(-Ta.6n). 

[<  truck^  +  man.']  One  who  trucks  or  exchanges. 
truckman^  (truk'man),  n.;  pi.  truckman  (-men). 

[<  truck^  +  man.]  "A  truck-driver;  a  carter  or 

carman. 
truck-master  (truk'mas'''t6r),  n.    An  officer 

charged  with  the  supervision  of  trade  with  the 

American  Indians.    Compare  truck-house. 


<  ME.  true,  truwe,  treue,  trewe,  triwe,  treowe,  < 
AS.  tredwe,  trywe  (also  getredwe,  getrywe)  =  08. 
triuvii  =  OFries.  trivme = D.  troum = MLGr.  truwe, 
LG.  trou  =  OHG.  *trvum,  MHG.  triume,  G.  treu 
(also  OHG.  gitriuwi,  MHG.  getrvuwe,  G.  getrev) 
=  Icel.  tryggr,  trur  =  Sw.  trogen  =  Dan.  tro  = 
Goth,  triggws,  true;  from  a  root  (Teut.  •/  tru, 
Aryan  ■/  dru)  seen  also  in  trow\  trust,  etc.j  and 
in  OPruss.  d/rumi,  drwieis,  faith,  druwit,  believe. 
Hence  ult.  true,  n.,  truce,  truth,  troth,  etc.  Cf. 
also  <roM)i,  trust\  and  trig.]  1.  Conformable 
to  fact;  being  in  accordance  with  the  actual 
state  of  things;  not  false,  fictitious,  or  errone- 
ous: as,  a  true  story;  a  true  statement. 

Sum  Men  seyn  that  thei  ben  Sepultures  of  grete  Xordes, 
that  weren  somtyme ;  but  that  is  not  trewe. 

MandeirUle,  Travels,  p.  -52. 

What  proposltton  is  there  respecting  human  nature 
which  is  absolutely  and  universally  true? 

Uacaulay,  Mill  on  Government. 

[True  in  this  sense  is  often  need  elliptically  for  thai  w  tru£, 
OTitis  true. 

True,  I  have  married  her.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3.  79. 

Cham.  Your  only  road  now,  su-,  is  York,  York,  sir. 

Oreen.  True,  but  yet  it  comes  scant  of  the  prophecy : 

Lincoln  was,  London  is,  and  York  shall  be.        ,  „     .     , 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  l  1.] 

2 .  Conformable  to  reason  or  to  established  rules 
or  custom;  exact;  just;  accurate;  correct. 

They  were  all  illiterate  men  ;  the  ablest  of  them  could 
not  write  true  English— no,  not  common  words. 

WinOirop,  Hist.  New  England,  U.  176. 
Apelles  drew 
A  Circle  r^nlarly  true, 

Prwr,  Protogenes  and  ApeUes. 

A  translation  nicely  true  to  the  original       Arbuthnal. 


true 

It  is  not  always  that  its  [the  trumpet's]  notes  are  either 
true  or  tuneful.  Dickens,  Martin  Chnzzlewit,  xlL 

3.  Conformable  to  law  and  justice ;  legitimate; 
rightful :  as,  the  true  heir. 

An  oath  is  of  no  moment,  being  not  took 
Before  a  true  and  lawful  magistrate. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  i.  2.  23. 

4.  Conformable  to  nature ;  natural ;  correct. 

No  shape  so  true,  no  truth  of  such  account. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  boL 

5.  In  biol. :  (a)  Conforming  or  conformable  to 
a  type,  norm,  or  standard  of  structure ;  typi- 
cal: as,  an  amoeba  is  a  true  animal;  a  canary 
is  a  true  bird;  the  lion  is  a  <r«e  eat ;  a  frog  or 
toad  is  not  a  true  reptile.  (V)  Genuine ;  true- 
bred  ;  not  hybrid  or  mongrel :  as,  a  true  merino 
sheep.  Also  used  adverbially:  as,  to  breed 
true. — 6.  Genuine;  pure;  real;  not  counter- 
feit, adulterated,  false,  or  pretended. 

For  vntrue  praise  neuer  giueth  any  true  reputation. 

PuJUenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  22. 
Never  call  a  true  piece  of  gold  a  counterfeit. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iL  4.  539. 
Unbind  the  charms  that  in  slight  fables  lie. 
And  teach  that  truth  is  truest  poetry.  Cowley. 

7.  In.  anat,  complete;  perfected:  a.B,  true  riha 
(that  is,  those  which  artioidate  with  the  breast- 
bone, as  distinguished  from  false  or  floating 
ribs) ;  the  true  pelvis  (^that  part  of  the  pelvis 
belowthe  superior  strait  or  iliopectineal  line) ;  a 
true  corpus  luteum  (the  complete  corpus  luteum 
of  pregnancy,  as  distinguished  from  the  same 
body  unaffected  by  the  restdtof  conception).-^ 

8.  Free  from  falsehood;  habitually  speaking 
the  truth ;  veracious ;  truthful. 

Master,  we  know  that  thou  art  true,  and  teachest  the 
way  of  God  in  truth.  Mat.  xxii.  16. 

I  am  too  plain  and  true  to  be  suspected. 

Fletcher,  Valentinian,  iv.  2. 

9.  Firm  or  steady  in  adhering  to  promises,  to 
friends,  to  one's  principles,  etc.;  not  fickle, 
false,  or  perfidious;  faithful;  constant;  loyal. 

Ne  noon  may  be  trewe  to  hym-self  but  he  first  be  trewe 
to  God.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  55. 

Fair  is  my  love,  but  not  so  fair  as  fickle ; 
Mild  as  a  dove,  but  neither  true  nor  trusty, 

Shak.,  Passionate  Pilgrim,  1.  86. 

There  is  no  such  Treasure  as  a  true  Friend. 

Howell,  Letters,  1.  vi.  56. 

A  mercenary  Jilt,  and  true  to  no  Man. 

Wycherley,  Plain  Dealer,  ProL 
He  had  seen  the  path  of  duty  plain  before  him.  Through 
good  and  evil  be  was  to  be  true  to  Church  and  king. 

Uacaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vt 

10.  Honest. 

For  why  a  trewe  man,  withouten  drede. 
Hath  nat  to  parten  with  a  theves  dede. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  L  464. 
Bich  preys  make  true  men  thieves. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  L  724. 

11.  Sure;  unerring;  unfailing. 

At  first  she  appear'd  in  Bage  and  Disdain,  the  true^ 
Sign  of  a  coming  Woman ;  But  at  last  youjirevail'd,  it 
seems ;  did  you  not?  Wycherley,  Plain  Dealer,  iv.  1. 

Identiciilly  true.  See  identically.  —  Out  of  trae,  not 
exact  or  tme  as  to  relation  of  lines  or  adj  ustment  of  parts. 
—To  come  true.  Seecome.— True  apogee.  See  apogee, 
1. — True  as  toncht.  See  touch. — True  bill,  in  law,  a 
bill  of  indictment  indorsed  by  a  grand  jury,  after  inves- 
tigation, as  containing  a  well-founded  accusation. — True 
course,  croup,  dlscoimt,  error,  horizon,  etc.  See 
course^,  6,  ct-omjji,  etc.— True  place  of  a  star  or  planet, 
in  astron.,  the  place  which  a  star  or  planet  would  be 

'  seen  to  occupy  if  the  effects  of  refraction,  parallax,  aber- 
ration, and  equation  of  light  were  removed,  or  the  place 
which  it  would  occupy  if  viewed  from  the  earth's  center, 
supposing  the  rays  coming  from  it  to  move  with  infinite 
velocity  and  not  to  be  subject  to  refraction.  Sometimes 
only  refraction  and  parallax  are  supposed  removed.' — 
True  suture,  vein,  etc.  See  the  nouns.  =  Syn.  1.  Veri- 
table, actual    See  reality. —  8  and  9.  Sincere,  honorable. 

truet  (trS),  n.  [<  MB.  trume,  tru,  trewe,  <  AS. 
treow,  also  tredwa,  trUwa,  truth,  faith,  fidelity, 
compact,  =  OS.  trewa  =  OFries.  triuwe  =  MLG. 
truwe,  trouwe,  LG.  trous  =  OHG.  tri/uwa,  MHG. 
triuwe,  G.  treue  =  Sw.  Dan.  tro,  truth,  faithful- 
ness, =  Goth,  triggwa,  a  covenant  (>  It.  tregua 
=  Sp.  tregua  =  Pg.  tregoa  =  Pr.  tregua  =  OF. 
trive,  trieve,  F.  tr^e,  a  truce ;  ef .  treagve) ;  from 
the  adj.,  AS.  tredwe,  etc.,  true,  faithful:  see 
true,  a.  Hence  the  plural  trues,  now  truce  as 
a  singular.]  1.  Truth;  fidelity. — 2.  Agree- 
ment; covenant;  pledge. 

He  seide  that  he  yede  to  seche  trewys  of  the  princes  and 
the  barouns  from  the  kynge  Arthur  that  the  Saisnes  myght 
be  driven  oute  of  the  londe.    Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  8.),  ill.  546. 

Leages  and  trues  made  by  princes,  ...  to  the  breache 
where  of  none  excuse  is  sufficient. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Govemour,  iii.  6. 

3.  A  temporary  cessation  of  war,  according  to 

agreement ;  respite  from  war ;  truce .   See  truce. 

In  tyme  of  trewe  on  hankynge  wolde  he  ryde. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  lit  1779. 
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Thanne  Bhal  Deth  withdrawe,  and  Derthe  be  iuBtice, 

And  Dawe  the  dyker  deye  {or  hunger, 

But  if  God  of  his  goodnease  graunt  vs  a  trewe. 

Piere  Plowman  (B),  tL  332. 

He  [Charles  the  Simple]  therefore  sente  him  [the  Bishop 
of  Kouen]  an  Ambassade  to  .  .  .  BoUo,  to  require  a  tme 
or  truse  for  iii.  monthes.     Faliyan,  Chron.  (ed.  1S69),  1. 227. 

true  (trS),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  triied,  ppr.  truing. 
[<  trve,  n.    Cf .  irowi.]     If.  To  verify. 

Be  also  intreated  to  have  a  continuall  and  conscientious 
care  not  to  impeach  the  Parliament  In  the  hearts  one  of 
another  by  whispering  complaints,  easilier  told  then  tryed 
or  trued.  N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  81. 

2.  To  make  true  in  position,  form,  adjustment, 
or  the  like ;  give  a  nght  form  to ;  adjust  nicely ; 
put  a  keen, -fine,  or  smooth  edge  on;  make  ex- 
actly straight,  square,  plumb,  level,  or  the  like : 
a  workmen's  term. 

About  six  sizes  of  washed  emery  progressively  finer  are 
employed  tor  grinding  the  lenses  to  the  true  figure,  or,  as 
it  is  called,  tmetng  the  lens. 

Byrne,  Artisan's  Handbook,  p.  162. 

true-blue  (trS'bW),  a.  and  n.  I,  a.  See  «n<e 
Vhie,  under  Hue. 

For  his  Kellgion  .  .  . 
'Iwas  Fresbyterian,  tme-Wue. 

S.  BvUer,  Hudibras,  I.  i.  191. 

II.  TO.  A  person  faithful  to  the  principles  or 
characteristics  of  a  body  or  class. 

Be  merry,  true-blue,  be  merry ;  thou  art  one  of  my  friends 
too.  McmdolpJi,  Hey  for  Honesty,  iL  3. 

"  This  gentleman  " — here  Jermyn  made  a  slight  back- 
ward movement  of  the  head — "is  one  of  ourselves;  he  Is 
a  true  Uue."  George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xvii. 

Especially — (a)  A  Scotch  Covenanter.  (6)  A  British  sailor ; 
a  man-of-war  s-man. 
true-boru  (trS'bdm),  a.  Of  genuine  birth;  hav- 
ing a  right  by  birth  to  any  title. 

Where'er  I  wander,  boast  of  this  I  can, 
Though  baniah'd,  yet  a  truebom  Englishman. 

Shak.,  Eich.  H.,  L  3.  309. 

true-bred-  (tro'bred),  a.  1.  Of  a  genuine  or 
recognized  breed:  as,  a  true-bred  horse. — 3.  Of 
genuine  breeding  or  education :  as,  a  trv^ired 
gentleman. 

true-derived  (tre'df-rivd*),  a.  Of  lawful  de- 
scent; legitimate.  'Shak.,  Eich.  HI.,  iii.  7.  200. 
[Rare.] 

true-devoted  (tro'de-v6"ted).  a.  Pull  of  true 
devotion  and  honest'  zeal.  Shale.,  T.  Q-.  of  V., 
ii.  7.  9.     [Kara.] 

true-disposing  (tr5'dis-p6"zing),  a.  Dispos- 
ing, arranging,  or  ordaining  justly;  just. 
Shale.,  Rich,  m.,  iv.  4.  55.     [Rare.] 

true-divlning  (li8'di-vi"nin^),  a.  Having  a 
true  presentiment.  Shale.,  Tit.  And.,  ii.  3.  214. 
[Rare.] 

true-hearted  (tro'har'^ted),  a.  Being  of  a  faith- 
ful heart;  honest;  sincere;  not  faithless  or  de- 
ceitful: as,  a  true-hearted  friend. 

true-hearteduess  (tro'har'''ted-nes),  n.  Fidel- 
ity; loyalty;  sincerity. 

true-love  (tro'luv),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  trewe-love, 
orig.  two  words:  see  true,  a.,  and  love^,  n.  The 
word  has  an  accidental  resemblance  to  loel. 
tr&ofa  (=  8w.  troldfva  =  Dan.  trolove),  betroth, 
<  trua,  faith,  -t-  lofa,  praise :  see  true,  n.,  and 
love'^,  V.    The  elements  are  only  ult.  related.] 

1.  n.  1.  One  truly  loved  or  loving;  one  whose 
love  is  pledged  to  another;  a  sweetheart. 

"  Where  gat  ye  your  dinner,  my  handsome  young  man?  " 
"I  dined  wi'  my  true-love." 

Lord  Sandal  (Child's  Ballads,  n.  219). 

2.  A  plant  of  Europe  and  temperate  Asia,  Paris 
guadrifoUa :  so  named  because  its  four  leaves 
are  set  together  in  the  form  of  a  heraldic  true- 
love  knot.  Also  herb-truelove.  See  herh-paris 
and  Paris. — Sf.  A  condiment  for  sweetening 
the  breath. 

Under  hiB  tonge  a  trewe-love  he  beer. 
For  therby  wende  he  to  ben  gracious. 

Clumeer,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  506. 

4t.  An  ornament,  probably  shaped  like  a  true- 
love  knot.    Favrholt. 

My  lady  gan  me  sodenly  beholde. 

And  with  a  trewe-Uve,  plited  many-folde. 

She  smote  me  thrugh  the  harte  as  blive. 

Court  qf  Love,  1. 1440. 

Out  of  his  bozome  drawne  f  oorth  a  lappet  of  his  napkin, 

edged  with  a  blu  lace,  and  marked  with  a  truloove,  a  hart^ 

and  a  D.  for  Damian ;  for  he  was  but  a  bachelar  yet. 

S.  Laneham,  Letter  (1666X  in  J.  Il^ichols's  Progresses,  etc., 

[of  Queen  Elizabeth,  I.  462. 

II.  a.  Indicating  genuine  love ;  affectionate; 
sincere.     [Rare.] 

Wash  him  fresh  again  with  true-love  tears. 

Shak.,  Kich.  II.,  v.  1. 10. 

True-love  knot.    See  knot^.    Also  true-loven'  knot. 
trueness  (tro'nes),  n.    [<  ME.  trevmesse,  treow- 
nesse;  <  true  +  -^tiess.']    The  character  of  being 
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true;  truth;  faithfulness;   sincerity;   reality; 
genuineness ;  exactness ;  accuracy. 

Clariz  iherde  thes  ille  reuthe 
Of  treumesse  and  of  trewthe. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  66. 

In  truenees,  and  so  methhiks  too. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  iv.  1. 

truepeimy  (tr8'pen"i),  ».  [<  true  +  pemny.1 
An  honest  fellow.     [Familiar.] 

Say'Bt  thou  so?  art  thou  there,  truepenny? 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 150. 

Go,  go  thy  ways,  old  True-penny !  thou  hast  but  one  fault : 
Thou  art  even  too  valiant.     Fletaher,  Loyal  Subject,  i.  3. 

truer  (tro'fer),  n.    A  truing-tool. 

true-stitch.  (trB'stieh),  n.  Through-stitch:  ap- 
plied to  embroidery  exactly  alike  on  both  sides 
of  the  foundation. 

Sister,  i' faith,  you  take  too  much  tobacco; 
It  makes  you  black  within,  as  you  are  without. 
What,  true-BtUch,  sister  1  both  your  sides  alike  1 
Be  of  a  slighter  work ;  for,  of  my  word. 
You  shall  be  sold  as  dear,  or  rather  dearer. 

B.  Joiuon,  Case  is  Altered,  ii.  3. 

true-tablet  (tr6'ta"bl),  n.  A  table  for  playing 
hazard. 

There  is  also  a  bowling-place,  a  tavern,  and  a  true-tatle 
[var.  trey-tdble].       Evelyn,  Diary  (1646),  p.  193.    (Davies.) 

truff H  (truf ),  V.  t.  [Origin  obscure.]  To  steal. 
[Scotch.] 

Be  sure  to  truff  his  pocket-book. 

Ramsay,  Lucky  Spenoe. 

truff  ^t,  «•    A  transposed  form  of  turf. 

No  holy  trufe  was  left  to  hide  the  head 
Of  holiest  men. 
Sir  J.  Daviee,  Humours,  Heaven  on  Earth,  p.  48.  (Davies.) 

truffle  (truf'l),  n.  [Formerly  also  trufle;  =  D. 
truffel  =  G.  truffel  =  Sw.  tryffel  =  Dan.  troffel, 
<  OF.  trufle,  with  unorig.  I,  for  trufe,  truffe,  F. 
~''e  =  Pr.  truf  a  =  Sp.  truf  a,  truffle ;  prob.  <  L. 
,  neut.  pi.  (taken  later  as  fern,  sing.)  of 
tefter,  an  esculent  root,  a  tuber:  see  tofter.  Cf. 
F.  tartoufle,  <  Olt.  tartuffola,  tartoffalo  (Milan- 
ese ,tartuffol,  Venetian  tartufola),  truffle  <>  G. 
tartuffel,  leartoffel,  potato),  also  tartuffo,  tartufo, 
truffle;  prob.  <L.  terrse  tuhera,  'earth-tubers': 
terrse,  gen.  of  terra,  earth ;  tuber,  tuber.  Cf .  <n- 
jfflei.]  A  subterranean  edible  fungus,  especially 
of  the  ascomycetous  genus  Tuber.  The  common 
English  truffle,  T.  xsHvuTn,  is  roundish  in  shape,  and  Is 
covered  externally  with  polygonal  warts.  It  is  black  out- 
side, and  brownish  veined  with  white  Inside,  and  grows 
in  calcareous  soils,  usually  under  birch-  or  oak-trees. 
Truffles  are  much  esteemed  as  an  ingredient  in  high- 
seasoned  dishes.  As  there  is  no  appearance  above  ground 
to  indicate  their  presence,  dogs  and  pigs  are  frequently 
trained  to  find  them  by  the  scent,  and  scratch  or  root 
them  up.  Many  persons  also  become  expert  in  selecting 
the  places  where 
they  are  likely  to 
grow.  The  most 
famous  field  for  the 
production  of  truf- 
fles is  the  old  prov- 
ince of  P^rigord  in 
France.  The  com- 
monest species  of 
the  French  mar- 
kets is  T.  mdano- 
eporwm.  T.  mag- 
natum  is  the  garlic- 
scented  truffle  of 
Italy.  Other  edible 
species  of  Tuber  are 
T.  irumale,  T. 
mesenterieum,  etc. 
The  celebrated  po- 
tato-like truffle  of 
Italy,  etc.,  is  Ter- 
fena  leonie.  The 
false  truffle,  which 
is  frequently  sold 
in  the  English  and 


Truffle  ( Tuber  tnelanosfiorut}ii. 

,  section,  showing  tlie  interior  structure ; 

b,  an  ascus. 


continental  markets,  is  Sderoderma  vulgare,  allied,  as  is 
the  so-called  red  truffle,  MelanogaMer  vaariegatiis,  to  the 
puBballs.    Sefe  Tuber,  2,  and  compare  tuckahoe. 

A  dish  of  trufles,  which  is  a  certaine  earth  nut,  found 
out  by  an  hogg  train'd  to  it,  and  for  which  those  animals 
are  sold  at  a  greate  price.      Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept.  30, 1644. 

truffled  (truf'ld),  a.  [<  trujgie  +  -edZ.]  Fur- 
nished, cooked,  or  stuffed  with  truffles:  as,  a 
truffled  turkey. 

truffle-worm  (trM'1-werm),  n.  The  larva  of  a 
dipterous  insect  which  infests  truffles. 

truflet,  truffullet,  »•  and  v.  Middle  English 
forms  of  trifle^. 

trugi  (trug),  n.  [Appar.  a  var.  of  trogue,  ult. 
ot  trough.^  1.  A  hod  for  mortar.  Bailey. ~Z^. 
A  measure  of  wheat,  as  much  as  was  carried  in 
a  trough,  three  trugs  making  two  bushels. — 3. 
A  kind  of  wooden  basket  for  cairying  vegeta- 
bles, etc.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

trug^t  (trug),  »i.     [Origin  obscure.]    AtroUop; 

a  trull. 

A  pretty  middle-sized  trug. 
"  MiMlOm,  Your  Five  GaUants,  1 1. 


trumeau 

trugmant,  n.     Same  as  truckman. 
truing-tool  (tro'ing-tSl),  n.    An  apparatus  for 

cutting  the  face  of  a  grindstone,  etc.,  to  keep 

it  true  or  accurate ;  a  grindstone-truer.    E.  3. 

Knight. 
truish  (trS'ish),  a.    [<  true  +  -jsfei.]    Somewhat 

true.     [Rare.] 

They  perchance  light  upon  something  that  seems  truiah 
and  newish.  Bp.  Oauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  198. 

truism  (trfi^izm),  n.  [<  true  +  -»sm.]  An  un- 
doubted or  self-evident  truth. 

Conclusions  which  in  one  sense  shall  be  true  and  in 
another  false,  at  once  seeming  Paradoxes  and  manifest 
truieme.  Berkeley,  Minute  Philosopher,  vii. 

=3^.  Apharimi,  Axiom,  Maxim,  etc.     See  aphmigm. 
truismatic  (tro-iz-mat'ik),  a.    [<  truism  +  -at- 

-jc2.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  truisms ;  consisting 

of  truisms.     [Rare.] 
truitd  (trwe-ta'),  a.     [F.,  spotted  like  a  trout, 

<  trmte,  a  trout :  see  trout.^  Having  the  sur- 
face covered  with  crackle  of  the  most  minute 
and  delicate  sort :  noting  porcelain  and  some 
of  the  varieties  of  the  hard  pottery  of  Japan. 

trulU  (trnl),  B.  *.  [Appar.  a  var.  of  troVA.']  To 
trundle.     [Local.] 

trull2  (trul),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  trul;  cf. 
G.  trolle,  a  trull;  Swiss  trolle,  Swabian  trull,  a 
thick,  fat  woman ;  of .  also  froZZop^.]  1.  Alow 
vagrant  strumpet;  a  drab;  a  trollop. 

I  never  saw  in  all  my  life  such  an  ugly  company  of  truJ* 
and  sluts  as  their  women  were.    Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 104. 

St.  A  girl ;  a  lass ;  a  wench. 

Fray,  bear  back — this  is  no  place  for  such  youths  and 
their  trvUe —  let  the  doors  shut  again. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  L  2. 

Be  thy  voyce  shrill,  be  ttiy  mirth  scene ; 
Heard  to  each  swaine,  scene  to  each  troll. 

Sir  E.  Wotton,  in  England's  Helicon. 

TruUan  (trul'an),  a.  [<  ML.  trullus,  trullvm, 
a  dome-shapecl  building,  a  dome,  <  L.  trulla, 
a  scoop,  ladle :  see  trowel.']  Pertaining  to  the 
council  in,  trullo — that  is,  in  the  trullus,  or  domed 
room  in  the  imperial  palace  in  Constantinople. 
This  epithet  is  usually  given  to  the  Quinisext  Council,  691 
(though  the  sixth  Ecumenical  CouncU  also  met  in  the  trul- 
lus), considered  as  ecumenical  in  the  Eastern  Church,  but 
not  so  acknowledged  in  the  Western.  It  allowed  the  con- 
tinuance in  marriage  of  the  priests,  and  passed  a  number 
of  canons  inconsistent  with  Soman  authority  and  Western 
legislation  and  usages.    See  ConstanMnepolitam. 

truUization  (trul-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  P.  trullisa- 
tion,  <  L.  trulUssatio(,n^),<.  trullissare,  trowel,  < 
trulla,  a  trowel:  see  trowel."]  The  laying  on  of 
layers  of  plaster  with  a  trowel.    Imp.  Diet. 

truly  (tro'li),  adv.    [Early  mod.  E.  also  truely ; 

<  MK.  truely,  trenly,  treuli,  trewely,  treowUehe,  < 
AS.  iredwUce  (=  D.  troumelifle  =  MLG.  tnmlike 
=  OHG.  getriuiwelicho,  MHG.  getrvuweliche,  ge- 
triuUche,  G.  getreuUch  =  Sw.  troUgen),  truly,  < 
iredioe,  true:  see  true.]  1.  In  a  true  manner; 
in  accordance  with  truth,  (a)  In  accordance  or 
agreement  with  fact 

He  whom  thou  now  hast  is  not  thy  husband :  In  that 
saidst  thou  truly.  John  Iv.  18. 

(S)  With  truth ;  truthfully ;  rightly. 

The  King  is  truly  charg'd  to  bee  the  first  beginner  of 
these  civil  Warrs.  MUton,  Eikonoklastes,  x. 

(c)  Exactly ;  accurately ;  precisely ;  correctly ;  unerringly ; 
unmistakably ;  justly. 

Ye  ought  to  allow  them  that  time  that  best  serues  your 
purpose  and  pleaseth  your  eare  most,  and  truliest  aun- 
sweres  the  nature  of  the  ortographie. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  88. 

(d)  Naturally ;  with  truth  to  nature. 

A  pageant  truly  play'd.    Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iiL  4.  5S. 

(e)  Sincerely ;  faithfully ;  loyally ;  constantly ;  honestly. 

We  have  always  truly  served  you. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  IL  3. 147. 

(f)  Certainly ;  surely. 
Certes  ouersome  know  it  shal  surely. 
And  then  in  hert  gret  dole  shall  haue  truely ! 

Bom.  ofPartemay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  2798. 
(^t)  Verily. 

Jhesu  answeride,  and  seyde  to  him,  Tremli,  treuli,  I  seye 
to  thee,  no  but  a  man  schal  be  born  agen,  he  may  not  see 
the  kyngdom  of  God.  Wydif,  John  iii.  3. 

2.  According  to  law ;  legitimately. 
Leontes  [is]  a  jealous  tyrant;  his  innocent  babe  truly 

begotten.  ShaJi.,  W.  T.,  ill.  2. 136. 

3.  In  deed;  in  truth;  in  reality;  in  fact:  often 
used  emphatically,  sometimes  expletively. 

Treaty  that  is  a  gret  Myracle  of  God. 

MandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  48. 
Truely  Aristotle  hlmseUe  In  his  discourse  of  Poesie 
plainely  determineth  this  question. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie  (ed.  Arber),  p.  35. 

Truly,  madam,  I  suspect  the  house  to  be  no  better  than 

it  shonld  be.  Beau,  and  M.,  Woman-Hater,  iv.  2. 

trumeau  (tro-mo'),  n. ;  pi.  trumeaux (-moz')-  [< 
F.  trumeau,  a  leg  of  beef,  a  pier,  pier-glass.] 


trumeau 


Tnimeau,  13th  century. —  AtVilleneuve>Ie-Comte,  France. 
(From  VioUet-te-Duc's  "  Diet  de  1' Architecture.") 

In  arch.,  any  piece  of  wall  between  two  open- 
ings, partiomarly  the  central  pillar  often  diyid- 
ki^  great  doorways,  especially  in  medieval  ar- 
duteeture. 

After  the  eleventh  centniy  the  principal  portals  o{  great 
monastic  and  cathedral  churches  were  commonly  divided 
into  two  openings  hytrumeauas,  or  pillars  ot  stone,  aSord- 
ing  place  for  sculpture,  which  consisted  usually  of  a 
statue  with  more  or  less  subordinate  carving. 

C.  H.  Moore,  Gothic  Architecture,  p.  262. 

tnunmelettt  (trum'let),  n.    A  ringlet. 
Her  long,  disheuled,  rose-crown'd  trummelettt. 
Herrick,  Golden  Apples,  Description  of  a  Woman. 

tnunpi  (trump),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  trvmpe, 
trompe;  <  ME.  trumpe,  trompe  =  MD.  trompe,  < 
OP.  trompe,  a  tramp,  trumpet,  elephant's  trunk, 
pump,  F.  trompe,  a  trump,  horn,  jews'-harp, 
=  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  ^ompa,  a  trump,  trumpet,  ele- 
phant's trunk,  =  It.  tromba,  a  trump,  trumpet, 
elephant's  trunk,  pump  (ML.  tromba,  trumba,  a 
trump,  trumpet);  of.  OHG.  trumba,  trvmpa,  a 
trump,  trumpet,  MHGr.  trumbe,  Irvmme,  drumbe, 
drumme,  trum,  a  drum,  G.  tromme,  dial,  trv/mme, 
trumm,  tromm,  dromm  =  LGr.  drumme  =  D.  trom 
(>  E.  drum :  see  dmm^,  which  is  thus  a  doub- 
let of  trvmp^)  =  Sw.  trumma  =  Dan.  tromme,  a 
drum,  =  Icel.  trumba,  a  pipe,  a  trumpet;  orig. 
sense  appar.  'pipe'  or  Hube,'  but  commonly 
regarded  (as  with  many  other  terms  denoting 
sound  or  instruments  of  sound)  as  ult.  imita- 
tive. The  Tent,  forms  are  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Rom.  forms,  and,  according  to 
Diez,  are  prob.  from  L.  tuba,  tube,  pipe  (of.  OP. 
trufe,  truffe,  <  L.  tubera :  see  truffle).  Cf .  Euss. 
truba,  a  tube,  trumpet,  =  Lith.  truba,  a  horn. 
The  sense  'tube'  in  E.,  however,  is  prob.  not 
original.  "Kenee  trumpet.'}  1+.  A  tube;  pipe. 
But  hoolsmnest  and  beat  is  to  have  made 
Trumpes  of  cley  by  potters  in  thaire  glse. 
And  iche  of  hem  II  finger  thicke  assise. 

PaUculim,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  177. 

2.  A  musical  wind-instrument;  a  trumpet:  as, 
the  trump  of  doom;  the  last  trump  (the  sum- 
mons to  final  judgment).  [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

As  when  his  Tritons'  trumps  do  them  to  battle  call 
Within  his  surging  lists  to  combat  with  the  whale. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  v.  99. 

We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed,  in  a 
moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump. 

1  Cor.  XV.  51,  62. 

And  will  yon  think  Pride  speaks  the  word,  if  here 
I  tell  you  Fame's  Trump  breath'd  my  History? 

J.  Beaummt,  Psyche,  iL  55. 

3t.  A  trumpeter;  a  herald.    See  trumpet,  3. 

Alexander  the  Great  .  .  .  sighed  and  saide :  Oh  the 
most  fortunate,  which  haste  founde  suche  a  trompe  to 
magniflthidoinges!  .     .  ,    .  ^ 

R.  Eden,  First  Books  on  America  (ed.  Arber,  p.  5). 

4.  A  jews'-harp.     [Scotch.] 

He  has  two  large  lochaber  trumps,  for  Loohaber  trumps 
were  to  the  highlands  what  Cremona  violins  were  to  mu- 
sical Europe.  He  secures  the  end  of  each  with  his  teeth, 
and,  grasping  them  with  his  hands  so  that  the  tiny  instru- 
ments are  invisible,  he  applies  the  little  finger  of  each  hand 
to  their  vibrating  steel  tongues. 

Jf.  Maeleod,  Life  in  a  Highland  Bothy. 

Great  court  trump,  the  burghmote  horn,  or  other  horn 
or  trumpet  used  by  a  town  or  corporation. — The  tongue 
of  the  trump.  See  «<m^««.— Trump  marlnet.  Same 
as  trum,pet  TJiarine,  or  sea-trumpet. 

We  in  to  see  a  Frenchman,  .  .  .  one  Monsieur  Prin,  play 
on  the  trump  marine,  which  he  do  beyond  belief. 

Pepys,  Diary,  HI.  288. 
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tnimp^t  (trump),  ti.i.  [<  ME.  trumpen  ;  <  trump^, 
re.]    To  blow  a  trumpet. 

Ther  herde  I  trumpen  Messenus. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  L  1243. 
Qwheue  they  tristely  had  tretyd,  thay  trumppede  up  af tyre, 
Descendyd  doune  with  a  daunce  of  dukes  and  erles. 

Morte  Arthure  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  407. 

trump^  (trump),  V.  t.  [Pormerly  also  tromp;  = 
MD.  trompen,  <  F.  tromper,  deceive,  dupe,  lit. 
play  on  the  trump  or  trumpet,  hence  se  tromper 
de  quelqu'un,  play  with  any  one,  mock,  beguile, 
cheat,  etc. :  see  trump\  and  cf.  trumpS.'}  If. 
To  impose  upon ;  dupe ;  deceive ;  gull. 

When  she  [Fortune]  Is  pleased  to  trick  or  tromp  Mankind, 

Some  may  be  Coats,  as  in  the  Cards ;  but  then 

Some  must  be  Knaves,  some  Varleta,  Bauds,  and  Ostlers, 

As  Aces,  Duzies,  Cards  o'  ten,  to  face  it 

Out  i'  the  Game,  which  all  the  World  is. 

B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  L  3. 
2.  To  obtrude  or  impose  unfairly. 

Authors  have  been  trumped  upon  us,  Interpolated  and 
corrupted.  C.  Leslie,  Short  Method  with  Deists. 

To  trump  up,  to  devise ;  forge ;  fabricate ;  seek  and  col- 
lect from  every  quarter :  as,  to  trump  up  a  story. 
Hang  honesty  1 
Trump  me  not  up  with  honesty. 

Fletcher  and  Massinger,  A  Very  Woman,  iL  3. 

trump^  (trump),  n.  [Pormerly  also  triumph; 
=  D.  troef=  G.  trumpf=^  Sw.  Dan.  trumf,  <  F. 
,  triomphe  =  It.  trionfo,  a  game  of  cards  so  called, 
ruff  or  trump,  also  a  triumph,  <  L.  triumphus, 
triumph :  see  triumph.  The  word  was  in  part 
confused  with  trump^,  <  P.  tromper,  deceive :  see 
trump^."}  1.  One  card  of  that  suit  which  for 
the  time  being  outranks  the  other  suits,  and 
which  is  generally  determined  by  turning  up 
the  last  card  in  dealing,  but  in  some  games  by  • 
choice  or  otherwise ;  also,  the  suit  which  thus 
outranks  the  others  (a  loose  use,  for  the  plural 


trumpet 

intended  to  deceive  by  false  show ;  worthless 
finery. 

The  trumpery  in  my  house  go  bring  hither, 

For  stale  to  catch  these  thieves. 

SAoft.,  Tempest,  iv.  1.  186. 

3.  Useless  stuflE;  rubbish;  trash. 

Here  to  repeate  the  partes  that  I  haue  playd 
Were  to  vnrippe  a  trusse  of  trumpen/. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  I.  397 

It  I  was  as  Mr.  Jones,  I  should  look  a  little  higher  than 
such  trumpery  as  Molly  Seagrim.  Melding,  Tom  Jones,  v.  i. 

4.  Nonsense;  false  or  idle  talk;  foolishness. 
All  the  Trumpery  ot  the  Mass,  and  Follies  of  their 

[Church  of  Eome's]  Worship,  are  by  no  means  Supersti- 
tious, because  required  by  the  Church. 

StiUingJUet,  Sermons,  II.  viii. 

Extinct  be  the  fairies  and  fairy  trumpery  of  legendary 

fabling.  Lamb,  Old  Benchers. 

II,  a.  Showy,  but  useless  or  unsubstantial; 
hence,  trifiing;  worthless:  as,  trumpery  orna- 
ments. 

A  very  trumpery  case  it  is  altogether,  that  I  must  admit. 
T.  Hook,  Gilbert  Gumey,  n.  L 

trumpet  (trum'pet),  n.  [<  ME.  trumpet,  trum- 
pette  =  MD.  trompette,  D.  trompet  =  Ot.  tromr- 
pete  =  Sw.  trumpet  =  Dan.  trompet,  <  OP. 
(and  P.)  trompette  =  Pr.  trompeta  =  Sp.  trom- 
peta  =  Pg.  trombeta  =  It.  trombetta  (ML.  trotn- 
peta),  a  trumpet,  dim.  of  OP.  trompe,  etc.,  a 
trump:  see  trump^.']  1.  A  musical  wind-in- 
strument, properly  of  metal,  consisting  of  a 


Hearts  is  trump,  as  I  said  before. 

Latimer,  Sermons  on  the  Card,  i. 
Come  hether,  Dol ;  Dol,  sit  downe  and  play  this  game. 

And  as  thou  sawest  me  do,  see  thou  do  even  the  same ; 

There  is  five  trumps  besides  the  queen,  the  hindmost  thou 

Shalt  find  her ; 

Take  hede  of  Sim  Glover's  wife,  she  hath  an  eie  behind 

her.  Bp.  Still,  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,  ii.  2. 

What's  Trumpesf 

Heywood,  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness  (Works,  ed.  1874, 

[II.  123). 

0  Martin,  if  dirt  were  trumps,  what  a  hand  you  would 
hold !  Lamb,  in  Bany  Cornwall,  vii. 

Ugliness  being  trump,  I  wonder  more  people  don't  win. 
C.  D.  Warner,  Backlog  Studies,  p.  133. 

2t.  An  old  game  at  cards,  also  called  ruff  (see 
'■'#*)>  ^^^  original  of  the  modern  game  of 
whist.  See  triumph,  7. — 3.  A  person  upon 
whom  one  can  depend ;  one  who  spontaneous- 
ly does  the  right  thing  in  any  emergency;  a 
good  fellow.     [CoUoq.] 

1  wish  I  may  die  if  you're  not  a  truTnp,  Pip. 

Dickens,  Martin  Chuzdewitj  xxviii. 
Tom  .  ,  .  took  his  three  tosses  without  a  kick  or  aery, 
and  was  called  a  young  trwmp  for  his  pains. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  i.  6. 
Call  for  tnimpB,  in  whist-playing,  a  conventional  sig- 
nal indicating  that  the  player  wishes  his  partner  to  lead 
trumps.  See  peteri,  n.  and  v.—lo  put  to  one's  trump 
or  tl^mps,  to  reduce  to  the  last  expedient,  or  to  call  for 
the  utmost  exertion  of  power:  a  figure  borrowed  from 
games  at  cards. 
Ay,  there's  a  card  thatpute  us  to  our  trump. 

Feele,  Edward  I.,  iv. 

trump3  (trump),  V.  [<  trumpS,  re.]  I.  trans. 
To  put  a  trump-card  upon ;  take  with  a  trump. 
When  Baynes  got  an  opportunity  of  speaking  unobserved, 
as  he  thought,  to  Madame,  you  may  be  sure  the  guilty 
wretch  asked  her  how  his  little  Charlotte  was.  Mrs. 
Baynes  trumped  her  partner's  best  heart  at  that  moment, 
but  pretend^  to  observe  or  overhear  nothing. 

Thackeray,  Philip,  xxviii. 

II,  intrans.  In  card-playing,  to  play  a  trump- 
card  when  another  suit  has  been  led. 
trump-card  (trump'kard),  n.  1.  The  turned- 
up  card  which  determines  the  suit  of  trumps. 
—  2.  One  of  the  suit  of  cards  which  outranks 
the  other  suits;  a  trump. 
trumped-up  (trumpt'up),  a.  Fabricated  out  of 
nothing  or  deceitfully;  forged;  false;  worth- 
less. 

Its  neglect  will  cause  a  trumped-up  claim  to  have  the 
appearance  of  a  true  one  neglected. 

Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXVI.  399. 

trumpert  (trum'per),  re.  [<  ME.  trumper,  trum- 
pour,  trumpowre,  <  OF.  *trompour,  k  tromper, 
blow  a  trump,  <  trompe,  trump:  see  trump^, «.] 
One  who  blows  a  trump ;  a  trumpeter. 

trumpery  (trum'p6r-i),  n.  and  a.  [<  F.  trom- 
perie,  <  tromper,  deceive :  see  trump^^  I.  n. 
if.  Deceit;  fraud.  Sir  J.  Sarington. —  2._  A 
showy  thing  of  no  intrinsic  value ;  something 


Cavalry-trumpet. 

cup-shaped  mouthpiece,  a  long  cylindrical  or  a 
short  conical  tube,  and  a  flaring  bell.  The  tones 
are  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  the  player's  lips.  The 
fundamental  tone  of  the  tube  depends  on  its  length,  but 
by  varying  the  force  of  the  breath  and  the  method  of  em- 
bouchure, a  considerable  series  of  harmonics  can  also  be 
produced,  so  that  the  compass  of  the  instrument  extends 
to  about  four  octaves,  the  tones  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
series  lying  close  together.  By  the  addition  of  a  slide, 
like  that  of  the  trombone,  or  of  valves,  as  in  the  cornet- 
k-pistons,  or  of  finger-holes  and  keys,  as  in  the  key-bngle 
and  the  serpent^  a  large  number  of  other  tones  can  be  se- 
cured, so  as  to  give  a  very  full  and  continuous  compass, 
well  adjusted  as  to  intonation.  The  fundamental  tone 
can  be  extensively  varied  in  modern  instruments  by  the 


Orchestral  TmmpeL 

use  ot  crooks.  The  trumpet  is  the  typical  instmment  of 
a  veiy  numerous  family  of  instruments,  of  which  the  horn, 
the  bugl&  the  comet,  the  trombone,  the  tuba,  the  enpho- 
nium,anathe  serpent  are  prominent  members.  Thename 
trumpet  itself  has  been  applied  to  a  large  number  of  dif- 
ferent instruments  at  difierent  times.  In  ancient  times 
two  varieties  were  important — the  one  straight  (the  tuba^, 
and  the  other  curved  (the  liluvx),  the  latter  being  often 
made  of  wood  or  horn.  In  the  medieval  period  the  evo- 
lution of  a  great  number  of  variants  was  rapid,  with  little 
emphasis  on  any  one  distinctively  known  as  the  trumpet. 
In  the  eighteenth  century,  and  early  in  the  nineteenth, 
the  present  orchestral  trumpet  reached  its  full  develop- 
ment in  a  twice-doubled  tube  about  five  and  a  half  feet 
long  (or  with  the  longest  crook  eight  feet),  without  keys 
or  valves,  but  with  a  short  slide  for  correcting  the  into- 
nation of  certain  of  the  upper  tones  and  for  adding  inter- 
mediate tones.  The  artistic  value  of  this  instrument  is 
great ;  but  in  most  cases  music  written  for  it  is  now  gener- 
ally given  to  valve-instruments  of  the  cornet  kind,  whose 
tone  can  never  be  as  pure  and  true.  The  use  of  the  trum- 
pet was  frequent  with  Bach  and  Handel,  under  the  names 
cla/rino  and  principale.  The  instrument  is  most  common 
now  in  works  of  a  martial  or  festal  character,  but  it  is 
also  useful  for  adding  color  to  various  combinations,  espe- 
cially with  other  wind-instruments.  Music  for  the  trum- 
pet is  traditionally  written  in  the  key  of  G,  and  the  in- 
tended fundamental  tone  (to  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
the  appropriate  crook)  is  Indicated  at  the  beginning,  as 
"darino  in  F"  or  "troniba  in  E."  Instruments  of  the 
trumpet  class  have  always  been  used  for  military  pur- 
poses, especially  for  signaling  and  in  military  bands. 

Trumpet,  or  a  lytylle  trumpe,  that  clepythe  to  mete,  or 
men  togedur.    Sistrum.  Prompt.  Pare.,  p.  504. 

2.  In  organ-building,  a  powerful  reed-stop, 
having  a  tone  somewhat  resembling  that  of  a 
trumpet. — Sf.  A  trumpeter;  one  who  sounds  a 
trumpet,  either  literally  or  figuratively. 

And  att  every  Corse  the  Trumpettes  and  the  mynystreUys 
com  Inne  a  tor  them. 

Torkington,  Diarie  ot  Eng.  TraveU,  p.  12. 

To  be  the  trumpa  ot  his  own  virtues. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  v.  2.  87. 
4.  A  soimd  like  that  of  a  trumpet;  a  loud  cry, 
especially  that  of  the  elephant. 


trumpet 

The  elephant  curled  up  his  tranlc  gave  one  shrill  trum- 
pet, and  made  off  Into  the  bush.  St  Nieholcu,  XVII.  845. 
8.  A  funnel-  or  trmnpet-shaped  conductor  or 
guide  used  in  many  forms  of  drawing,  doubling, 
spinning,  or  other  machines  to  guide  the  sliv- 
ers, rovings,  yarns,  wire,  or  other  materials  to 
the  machine,  and  at  once  to  compact  them.  It 
is  made  in  many  shapes,  but  in  all  the  flaring 
trumpet-mouth  is  suggested. — 6.  The  flaring 
mouui  of  a  draw-head  of  a  railway-oar,  serving 
to  guide  the  coupling  to  the  pin  or  other  fasten- 
ing.—  7.  A  trumpet-shell  or  sea-trumpet;  atri- 
ton.  See  cuts  under  cfta»ifc2 and  2V»to»4. — 8.  One 
of  the  pitcher-plants,  Sarracenia  flava.  See 
IrumpeUeaf—TeaSb  of  trumpets,  a  feast  among  the 
Jews,  enjoined  by  the  law  of  Moses,  held,  as  a  celebration 
of  the  New  Year,  on  the  first  and  second  days  of  the  month 
Tisri,  the  seventh  month  of  the  Jewish  civil  year  and  the 
first  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  It  derived  its  name  from 
the  especial  use  of  trumpets  in  its  solemnities. — Flourish 
of  trumpets.  &&b  JUmrish. — Hearing-trumpet.  Same 
as  eor-«r«mpef.— Marine  trumpet.  Same  as  eeoArum- 
pet. — SpeaJdng  trumpet.  See  speaMng-trumpet. — To 
blew  one's  own  trumpet.  See  Wowi.— Trumpet 
marine.  Same  as  sea-trumpet. 
trumpet  (trum'pet),  V.  [<  F.  trompeter  =  Sp. 
trompetear  =  It.  trombetta/re ;  from  the  noun.] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  publish  by  sound  of  trumpet; 
hence,  to  blaze  or  noise  abroad ;  proclaim ;  cel- 
ebrate. 

So  tart  a  favour 
To  Isrumpet  such  good  tidings  ! 

ShtOc.,  A.  and  C,  ii.  6.  39. 

2.  To  form  with  a  svvell  or  in  the  shape  of  a 
bell  or  funnel. 

Their  ends  [of  wire]  were  passed  into  two  small  trum^ 
peted  holes  in  a  stout  brass  p^te  and  soldered  to  the  back 
of  the  plate.  PhUoe.  Mag.,  5th  ser.,  XXVIII.  96. 

II.  intrans.  To  sound  a  trumpet;  also,  to 
emit  a  loud  trumpet-like  sound  or  cry,  as  an 
elephant. 

They  [elephants]  became  confused  and  huddled,  and 
jostled  each  other  until  one  old  bull,  furiously  trumpeting, 
led  the  way  to  the  shore.  St.  Nicholas,  XYII.  763. 

trumpet-animalcule  (trum'pet-an-i-mal'ldil), 
n.  A  stentor.  See  cuts  under  FollicuUna  and 
Stentor. 

trumpet-ash  (trum'pet-ash),  n.     See  trwmpet- 
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60  pounds — Sergeant  trumpeter.  See  sergeant.— 
Trumpeter's  muscle,  in  anat.,  the  buccinator.— Trum- 
peter-swan.   See  def.  5. 


trumpet-banner  (trum'pet-ban"6r),  n.  A  small 
flag"  attached  to  a  trumpet  so  as  to  hang  down 
and  be  displayed  when  the  trumpet  is  sounded. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  customary  to  depict  upon  the 
flag  the  arms  of  the  noble  in  whose  service  l^e  trumpet 
was  sounded. 

trumpet-call  (trum'pet-kS,l),  n.  A  call  by  the 
sound,  of  the  trumpet ;  hence,  any  loud  or  im- 
perative summons  to  action. 

trumpet-conch,  (trum'pet-kongk),  n.  A  tmm- 
pet-wiell ;  a  member  of  the  Tritonidx.  See  cut 
under  Triton. 

trumpet-creeper  (trum'pet-kre"per),  n.  A 
woody  climbing  vine,  Tecoma  radicans,  native  in 
the  south  of  the  United  States,  and  cultivated 
elsewhere  for  ornament.  Itbearspinnateleaveswith 
nine-  or  eleven-toothed  leaflets,  and  flowers  with  a  tubular 
funnelform  corolla  approaching  3  inches  in  length.  It  is 
quite  hardy  and  a  vigorous  grower,  climbing  high  trees,  or 
covering  walls,  by  means  of  aerial  rootlets.  It  is  at  its 
best  in  alluvial  soils  southward.  More  often,  but  less 
specifically,  called  tmmpet-JUnmr,  sometimes  trumpet-vine 
and  trumpet-axh.    See  cut  under  Bignoniacem. 

trumpeter  (trum'pet-er),  n.  [=  D.  trompetter 
=  GT  Dan.  trompeter  =  Sw.  tnimpetare;  as 
trumpet  +  -er^.  Of.  OF.  trompetewr,  trompet- 
teur;  also  Sp.  irompetero  =  Pg.  trombeteiro  = 
It.  iromhettiere.^  1.  One  who  sounds  a  trum- 
pet. 

Trumpeters,  , 

With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city's  ear. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iv.  8.  36. 

2.  One  who  proclaims  or  publishes. 

Is  it  not  meant  damnable  in  us,  to  be  trumpeters  of  our 
unlawful  intents?  Shale.,  AU's  Well,  iv.  3.  32. 

3.  A  breed  of  domestic  pigeons,  so  called  from 
the  peculiarity  of  their  cooing.  There  are  sev- 
eral color-varieties. — 4.  A  South  American 
bird  of  the  genus  PsopMa  or  family  PsopMidee. 
The  common  or  gold-breasted  trumpeter  is  P.  crepitans; 
there  are  several  others.    See  cut  under  agami. 

5.  The  trunipeter-swan,  Olor  bubdnator,  the 
largest  swan  of  North  America,  distinguished 
from  the  common  swan,  or  whistler,  by  having 
no  yellow  spot  on  the  bill,  which  is  also  differ- 
ently shaped,  the  nostrils  occupying  a  dififerent 
relative  position,  as  well  as  by  its  notably  larger 
size.  It  inhabits  chiefly  western  parts  of  the  continent, 
but  has  been  seen  in  Canada.  See  cut  in  next  column,  and 
compare  hoopern,  a  name  of  an  English  swan. 

6.  A  large  food-fish  of  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralian waters,  Latris  hecateia,  belonging  to  the 
family  Cirritidee,  and  attaining  a  weight  of  about 


Trumpeter-swan  {Olor  buccinator). 

trumpet-fish  (trum'pet-fish),  n.  1.  A  flsh  of 
the  family  CentrisddsB,  as  Centriscus  scolopax; 
a  bellows-fish  or  sea-snipe :  so  called  from  the 
long  tubular  snout.  See  cut  under  snipe-fish. 
— 2.  A  fish  of  the  taxaWj-  Mstulariidse;  a  to- 
bacco-pipe fish. 

trumpet-flower  (tmm'pet-flou'''er),  n.  1.  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Tecoma  or  of  the  allied  genus 
Bignonia :  so  called  with  reference  to  the  shape 
of  the  flowers.  The  best-known,  perhaps,  is  T.  radi- 
cans, the  trumpet-creeper.  T.  grandijlora,  the  great 
trumpet-flower  of  China  and  Japan,  is  a  less  hardy  and 
less  high-climbing,  but  even  more  showy  vine,  having 
orange-scarlet  bell-shaped  flowers  3  inches  broad,  borne  in 
clusters,  each  flower  drooping.  T.  stans,  the  shrubby  trum- 
pet-flower, is  a  neat  shrub  i  feet  high  with  lemon-yellow 
flowers  in  large  clusters,  hardy  only  southward.  Green- 
house species  are  T.  Capensis  of  South  Africa  with  curved 
orange  flowers,  anAT.jasmiruyidesot  Australia  with  white 
flowers  purple  in  the  throat.  Bignonia  capreolOta  of  the 
southern  United  States,  the  cross-vine  or  quarter- vine  (see 
both  words),  or  tendriled  trumpet-flower,  has  large  red- 
dish-yellow flowers  borne  singly,  and  is  moderately  hardy 
at  the  north.  B.  venusta  from  Brazil  is  a  gorgeous  green- 
house climber  with  sparlet  flowers. 
2.  One  of  various  plants  of  other  genera,  as 
Solandra,  Srunfelsia,  Catalpa  (West  Indies),  and 
Datura,  especially!),  suaveolenssaad  other  South 
American  species,  being  trees  with  pendent 
blossoms — Evergreen  trumpet-flower,  the  yellow 
jasmine,  Gelsemium  sempermrem,  once  classed  in  the  ge- 
nus Bismonia.— Peach-colored  trumpet-flower,  So- 
landra ^randi/tora.— Shrubby  trumpet-flower.  See 
def.  1,— Tendriled  trumpet-flower.  See  def.  l.— Vir- 
ginian trumpet-flower,  a  foreign  name  of  the  trumpet- 
creeper. 

trumpet-fly  (trum'pet-fli),  n.    Same  as  gray- 

fly- 

trumpet-gall  (trum'pet-gS.1),  n.  A  small  trum- 
pet-shaped gall  occurring  commonly  upon 
gra,pe-vines  in  the  United  States.  The  adult  fly 
IS  not  known,  but  from  the  gall  alone  the  species  has  been 
called  by  Osten  Sacken  Cecidomyia  viMs-mtieola. 

trumpet-gourd  (trum 'pet-gord) , ».  See  gowrd,  1. 

trumpet-honeysuckle  (trum'pet-hun'''i-suk-l), 
n.    See  honeysuckle,  1. 

trumpeting  (trum'pet-ing),  n.  [<  trumpet  + 
-iMflfi.]  1.  The  act  of  sounding  a  trumpet,  of 
emitting  a  trumpet-like  sound,  or  of  pubnshing 
by  or  as  by  sounding  a  trumpet. —  2.  In  coal- 
mining, a  division  made  in  a  shaft  for  ventila- 
tion or  other  purposes.  What  is  generally  called 
trumpeting  is  a  compartment  or  passageway  built  verti- 
cally along  one  comer  of  the  shaft  by  an  arched  brattice 
of  brick. 

trumpet-jasmine  (trum'pet-jas''''min),  n.  See 
Tecoma. 

trumpet-keck  (trum'pet-kek),  n.    See  JceekS. 

trumpet-lamp  (trum'pet-lamp),  n.  The  name 
given  by  coal-miners  in  England  to  the  Mueseler 
or  Belgian  safety-lamp.     See  safety-lamp. 

trumpetleaf  (trum'pet-lef),  n.  One  of  several 
species  of  Sarracenia  or  pitcher-pljant,  found  in 
the  southern  United  States,  with  leaves  more 
like  trumpets  than  like  pitchers.  Of  these  S. ;!(»»«, 
yellow  trumpetleaf  or  trumpets,  has  yuUow  flowers,  and 
erect  leaves  from  1  to  3  feet  long  with  an  open  mouth  and 
erect  hood ;  S,  variolaris,  spotted  trumpetleaf,  also  yel- 
low-flowered, has  the  leaves  spotted  toward  the  end, 
broadly  winged,  with  an  ovate  hood  overarching  the 
mouth ;  5.  rutra,  red-flowered  trumpetleaf,  has  crimson 
flowers  and  slender  leaves,  with  an  erect  hood  around  the 
mouth ;  and  5.  Drummondii,  great  trumpetleaf,  has  simi- 
lar but  longer  leaves,  with  the  hood  variegated  and  pur- 
ple-veined, the  flowers  deep-purple  and  very  large. 

trumpet-lily  (trum'pet-lil"i), ».  The  calla-lily, 
Bichardia  Africana;  also,  Lilvum  longiflorum, 
and  some  other  true  lilies. 

trumpet-major  (trum'pet-ma''jor),  ».  A  head 
trumpeter  in  a  band  or  regiment. 

trumpet-milkweed  (trum'pet-milk'wed),  n. 
Same  as  wild  lettuce  (b)  (which  see,  imder  let- 
tuce).   Also  trumpetiveed. 
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trumpet-reed  (trum'pet-red),  m.    See  reed^. 
trumpetry  (trum'pet-ri),».  [<  trumpet  +  -(,e)ry.'\ 
Trumpets  collectively.     [Rare.] 

A  prodigious  annualpageant,  chariot,  progress,  and  flours 
ish  of  trumpetry. 
Thackeray,  Roundabout  Papers,  Thorns  in  the  Cushion. 

trumpet-shaped  (trum'pet-shapt),  a.  Formed 
like  a  trumpet;  specifically,  in  zool.  and  bot., 
tubular  with  one  end  dilated,  like  a  trumpet. 

trumpet-shell  (trum'pet-shel),  «.  A  shell  of 
the  genus  Triton,  as  T.  tritonis;  any  one  of  the 
Tritonidse ;  a  triton ;  a  sea-trumpet.  These  conchs 
attain  a  large  size,  some  being  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  and 
are  used  for  blowing  upon  like  trumpets.  The  name  ex- 
tends to  any  conchs  which  are  or  may  be  blown.  See  cuts 
under  ohankS>  and  Triton. 

trumpet-tone  (trum'pet-ton),  ».  The  sound  or 
sounding  of  a  trumpet;  hence,  a  loud  voice: 
generally  in  the  plural:  as,  proclaim  the  truth 
in  trwmpet-tones. 

trumpet-tongued  (trum'pet-tungd),  a.  Hav- 
ing a  tongue  vociferous  as  a  trumpet. 

His  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trmnpet-tongued,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking-off. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 19. 

trumpet-tree  (trum'pet-tre),  n.  A  tree,  Cecro- 
pia  peltata,  with  hollow  stem  and  very  large 
peltate  leaves.  Also  trumpetwood  and  snake- 
wood. 

trumpet-vine  (tmm'pet-vin),  n.  Same  as  trum- 
pet-creeper— Trumpet-vine  seed-worm,  the  larva  of 


Trumpet-vine  Seed-wonn  (ClydoHofteron  tecomts). 
a,  part  of  pod  broken  so  as  to  show  larva,  natural  size ;  b,  larva, 
side  view ;  c.  pupa,  ventral  view  ;  c^,  male  moth  expanded  ;  e,  female 
moth  at  rest ;  ^  hole  from  which  moth  issued.     (Hair-lines  show 
natural  sizes.) 

a  tortrlcid  moth,  Clydonopterim  tecomse,  which  lives  in  the 
seed-pods  of  the  trumpet-creeper,  Tecoma  radicans. 

trumpetweed  (tmm 'pet-wed),  n.  1.  A  large 
South  African  seaweed :  same  as  seor-trumpet,  2. 
— 2.  The  joepye-weed  or  gravelroot,  Eupatori- 
umpurpureum:  so  called  from  the  use  to  which 
the  stems  are  put  by  children. 

They  w  ere  hidden  and  shaded  by  the  broad-leaved  horse- 
and  trumpet-weeds  in  the  fence-row. 

The  Century,  XXXVI.  80. 

3.  Same  as  wild  lettuce  (b)  (which  see,  under 

lettuce). 
trumpetwood  (trum' pet- wiid),  ■«.      Same  as 

trumpet-tree. 
trumpie  (trum'pi),  n.     [Origin  obscure.]    A 

skua-gull  or  jager.     See  cuts  under  skua  and 

Stercorarius.     [Orkneys.] 
truncal  (tmng'kal),  a.    [<  L.  trumcus,  trunk,  -I- 

-o?.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  truncus  or  trunk 

of  the  body. 
truncate  (trung'kat),  v.  t.j  pret.  and  pp.  trurh 

eaied,  ppr.  truncating.     [<  L.  trwncatus,  pp.  of 

truncare,  out  off,  reduce  to  a  trunk:  see  trunk, «.] 

1.  To  reduce  in  size  or  quantity  by  cutting; 
cut  down ;  maim. 

The  examples  are  too  often  injudiciously  truncated. 

Johnson,  Diet.,  Pref. 

2.  In  crystal.,  to  cut  off  an  angle  or  edge  by  a 
plane  section. 

If  a  rhombohedron  be  positioned  so  as  to  rest  upon  one 
of  its  apices,  the  faces  of  one  hexagonal  prism  would 
truncate  the  lateral  edges  of  the  rhombohedron,  while  the 
faces  of  the  other  hexagonal  prism  would  truncate  its 
lateral  solid  angles.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  348. 

Truncated  cone  or  pyramid,  a  cone  or  a  pyramid  whose  , 
vertex  is  cut  oS  by  a  plane  parallel  to  its  base ;  the  frus- 
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turn  of  a  cone  or  pyramid.     See  cut  under  frwibum.— 
Truncated   cube,  cuboctabedroii,  dodecahedron, 
Icosaliedxon,  IcosidodecaliedTon,  octahedron,  tet- 
rahedron.   See  the  nouns. 
truncate  (trung'kat),  a.     [<  L.  truncatus,  pp.: 
see  the  verb.]     Truncated.    SpeciflcaUy— (o)  in 
bot,  appearing  as  if  cut  short  at  the  tip 
by  a  transverse  line,  as  the  leaf  of  the 
tulip-tree,  Liriodendron  Tvlipifera.    (b) 
In  zoB.  and  armt.,  out  off ;  cut  short ; 
shortened  by  the  removal  of  a  part  from 
eitherend.  Especially— (1) Cut  sgiuarely 
off ;  cut  straight  across ;  hence,  square, 
straight,  or  even  at  the  end,  as  if  so  cut : 
as,  the  truruiate  tail  of  a  flsh  or  a  bird. 
(2)  In  conch.,  broken  off,  as  the  apex  of 
a  conical  or  spiral  shell ;  having  lost  the 
point  of  the  spu-e.— Truncate  elytra,  those  ely&a  which 
are  cut  off  squarely  at  the  apex,  leaving  the  tip  of  the  ab- 
domen exposed.    See  Truncatipennes. 
truncately  (tnmg'kat-li),  adv.    In  a  truncate 
manner;  so  as  to  be  or  to  seem  truncated. 
truncation  (trung-ka'shon),  n. 


Truncate  Leaf  of 
Tulip-tree. 


tio(n-),  <  L.  truncare,  -pp.'  truncaiiis,  cut  off: 


bers. 
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Truncation  of  tile 
Edges  of  a  Cuise  by 
Dodecahedral  Planes. 


[<  LL.  trunca 
«/  c,  pp.   trur, 
see  truncate.']     1.  The  act  of  truncating,  or 
the  state  of  being  truncated;  also,  a  truncated 
part. 

Decreeing  judgment  of  death  or  truncatim,  of  mem- 
Prynne,  Huntley's  Breviate  (1637),  p.  48. 

2.  In  crystal.,  the  replacement  of  an  angle  (or 

edge)  by  a  crystalline  face.  

In  truncation  proper,  the  replacing 
face  makes  equal  angles  with  the 
adjacent  faces ;  otherwise  it  is  said 
to  be  oblique. 

Truncatipennes  (tmng-ka-ti- 
pen'ez),  n.  pi.  .[NL.,  <  L. 
truncatus,  cut  off,  +  penna,  a 
wing.]  An  artificial  group  of 
caraboid  beetles,  correspond- 
ing to  some  extent  with  the 
family  Brachinidse :  so  called  from  the  trunca- 
tion of  the  elytra  in  the  typical  forms.  Latreille. 

truncatosinuate  (trung-ka-to-sin'u-at),  a.  [< 
L.  truncatus,  truncate,  +  sinuatus,  sinuate.]  £i 
entom.,  truncate,  with  a  sinus  or  slight  inward 
curve  on  the  edge  of  the  truncation. 

truncature  (trung'ka-Jur),  n.  [=  It.  troncor- 
tura,  <  L.  tnmcare,pp.  truncatus:  see  truncate.] 
In  zool.,  same  as  truncation. 

truncht  (trunch),  n.  [Also  tronch;  <  OP.  tranche, 
a  f em.  form  of  trone,  trunk :  see  trvrnk.]  A  stake 
or  small  post. 

In  the  midst  of  th6m  were  four  little  tronches  knocked 
into  the  ground,  and  small  sticks  laid  over,  on  which  they 
hung  their  pots,  and  what  they  had  to  seeth. 
Mourt's  Journal,  in  New  England's  Memorial,  App. ,  p.  352. 

truncheon  (trun'chon),  n.  [Formerly  also  trun- 
chion;  <  ME.  trunchon,  trunchone,  trunchyne,  tron- 
clion,  tronchoun,  <  OF.  trongon,  tronson,  a  trun- 
cheon, a  thick  slice,  a  piece  cut  off,  F.  trongon 
(=  Pr.  tronso,  ironcho,  trenson  =  Sp.  troncon  = 
It.  troncone),  dim.  of  tronc,  a  stump,  trunk:  see 
trunk.']  1.  A  trunk,  stock,  or  stump,  as  of  a 
tree ;  hence,  a  tree  the  branches  of  which  have 
been  lopped  off  to  produce  rapid  growth. 

And  tho  howis  grewen  out  of  stockis  or  tronckons,  and 
the  tronehona  or  schaftis  grewen  out  of  the  roote. 

Bp.  Pecocfc,  Repressor,  i.  6. 

2.  The  shaft  of  a  spear  or  lance. 

He  foyneth  on  his  feet  with  his  troTicJumn. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 1757. 

They  carry  also  the  trutwheims  of  their  Lances  with  their 
Standards  and  Ensignes  trailing  along  the  ground. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  304. 

3.  A  short  staff;  a  club;  a  cudgel.  Prompt. 
Pan.,  p.  504. 

One  with  a  broken  iruruihetm  deals  his  blows. 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc,  ili.  612. 

4.  A  baton  or  staff  of  authority ;  specifically, 
in  her.,  the  staff  of  the  earl  marshal  of  England. 
Two  of  these  truncheons  are  borne  saltierwise  behind  the 
escutcheon  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  is  hereditary  earl 
marshaL    See  manhal's  staff,  under  marshal^. 

Well,  believe  this,  .  .  . 
Themarshal's  trunelieon,  nor  the  judge's  robe, 
Become  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace 
As  mercy  does.  Shak.,  U.  for  M.,  ii.  2.  61. 

No  sooner  are  the  Three  Strokes  given,  but  out  jumps 
Four  'Frunchion  Officers  from  their  Hovel,  and  with  a  sort 
of  ill  mannerly  Reverence  receive  him  at  the  Grate. 
Quoted  in  Ashlon's  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne, 

pi.  243. 

truncheon  (trun'chon),  v.  t.  [<  truncheon,  n.] 
To  beat  or  belabor  with  a  truncheon  or  club; 
cudgel. 

An  captains  were  of  my  mind,  they  would  truncheon 
you  oui^  for  taking  their  names  upon  you  before  you  have 
earned  them.  Shot.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  U.  4.  164. 

truncheoned  (trun'chgnd),  a.  [<  truncheon  + 
-ed^.]  Furnished  witfi  a  truncheon ;  hence,  by 
extension,  armed  with  a  lance  or  other  long- 
handled  weapon. 
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truncheoneert  (tnm-chon-er'),  n.    [<  truncheon 

+  -eer.]    Same  as  truricheoner. 
truncheonert  (trun'chpn-&r),  n.    [<  truncheon  + 

-eri.]    A  person  armed  with  a  cudgel  or  staff. 

I  ...  hit  that  woman,  who  cried  out  "Clubs I"  when 
I  might  see  from  far  some  forty  troncheoners  draw  to  her 
succor,  which  were  the  hope  o'  the  Strand,  where  she  was 
quartered.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  v.  i.  54. 

trunchon^t,  «•  A  Middle  English  spelling  of 
trtmcheon. 

trunchon^,  n.  [Also  tronchon;  appar.  connect- 
ed with  trunchon^,  truncheon.]  An  intestinal 
worm.     Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  504. 

truncus  (trung'kus),  m.;  pi.  irwnc*  (trun'si).  [L.: 
see  trunk.]  1.  In  bot.,  the  stem  or  trunk  of  a 
tree. — 2.  In  20d7., the  trunk;  the  axial  part  of 
an  animal  minus  the  head,  limbs,  and  tail.  See 
sowtfljl. — 3.  The  main  stem  or  trunk  of  a  nerve 
or  vessel  of  the  body. — 4.  In  entom.,  the  thorax. 
—Extensor  tnmcL  Same  as  erector  spinas  (which  see, 
under  erector).— Truncus  arteriosus,  an  arterial  trunk ; 
the  main  trunk  of  the  arterial  system,  In  most  cases  more 
distinctively  named.    See  pylangium. 

trundle  (trun'dl),  n.    [A  var.  of  trendle,  trindle.] 

1.  A  wheel  small  in  diameter,  but  broad  and 
massive  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  support  a  heavy 
weight,  as  the  wheel  of  a  caster. — 2.  A  small 
wheel  or  pinion  having  its  teeth  formed  of  cyl- 
inders or  spindles:  same  as  lantern-wheel. — 3. 
One  of  the  spindles  of  such  a  wheel. — 4.  A 
small  carriage  with  low  wheels;  a  truck. —  5. 
Atrundle-bed. — 6.  Jnher.,  a  quill  of  threadfor 
embroiderers,  usually  represented  as  a  spool 
or  reel,  and  the  thread  as  of  gold. 

trundle  (ti-un'dl),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  trundled, 
ppr.  trvmdling.  [<  OF.  trondeler,  trundle ;  ult. 
a  var.  of  trendle,  trindle.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To 
roll,  as  something  on  low  wheels  or  casters; 
move  or  bowl  along,  as  a  round  body;  hence, 
to  move  with  a  rolling  gait. 

Betty.  They  are  gone,  sir,  in  great  Anger. 
Petmant.  Enough,  let  'em  truncUe. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  i.  9. 
Fast  our  goodman  trundled  down  the  hill. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  203. 
The  four  horses  .  .  .  seemed  dwarfed  by  the  blunder- 
ing structure  which  trundled  at  their  heels. 

J.  Hawthorne,  Dust,  p.  11. 

2.  To  revolve ;  twirl. 

And  there  he  threw  the  wash  about. 

On  both  sides  of  the  way. 
Just  like  unto  a  trundling  mop. 

Cowper,  John  Gilpin. 

II,  trans.  1.  To  roU,  or  cause  to  roll,  as  a 
circular  or  spherical  thing  or  as  something  on 
casters  or  low  wheels :  as,  to  trundle  a  hoop ;  to 
trundle  a  wheelbarrow ;  hence,  to  cause  to  move 
off  with  a  rolling  gait  or  pace. 

She  took  an  apple  out  of  her  pocket. 
And  trundled  it  along  the  plain. 

Sir  Bugh  (ChUd's  Ballads,  III.  335). 

They  .  .  .  whoplayatnineholes,andwho*rM?tiKelittle 

round  stones.  Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  1089. 

Ill  clap  apair  of  horses  to  your  chaise  that  shall  trundle 

you  off  in  a  twinkling. 

Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  ii. 

Trundling  the  hoop  is  a  pastime  of  uncertain  origin. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  490. 

2.  To  cause  to  revolve;  twirl:  as,  to  trundle  a 
mop. 

The  English  workman  attains  the  same  result  by  trun- 
dling the  glass  during  reheating,  and  by  constantly  with- 
drawing it  from  the  source  of  heat.     GlassmaMng,  p.  65. 

trundle-bed  (trun'dl-bed),  n.  A  low  bed  mov- 
ing on  casters,  and  designed  to  be  pushed  under 
a  high  bed  when  not  in  use ;  a  truckle-bed. 

My  wife  and  I  in  the  high  bed  in  our  cliamber,  and  Wil- 
let  in  the  trundle-bed,  which  she  desired  to  lie  in,  by  us. 
P^ys,  Diary,  IIL  269. 

trundle-head  (trun'dl-hed),  «.  1.  The  wheel 
that  turns  a  millstone. —  3.  Naut.,  the  drum- 
head of  the  lower  member  of  a  double  capstan. 
—  3.  One  of  the  end  disks  of  a  tnmdle-wheel. 
trundle-shot  (trun'dl-shot),  «.  A  projectile 
consisting  of  a  bar  of  iron  sharpened  at  both 
ends  and  having  near  each  end  a  ball  of  lead : 
so  called  because  it  turns  in  its  flight. 
trundletail  (trun'dl-tal),  n.  1.  A  curled  or 
curly  tail,  as  a  dog's. 

Like  a  poor  cur,  dapping  his  trutidle  taU 
Betwixt  his  legs. 

Fletcher  (find  another),  Love's  Cure,  iii.  3. 

2.  A  dog  with  such  a  tail.  Formerly  also  grin- 
dletail. 

Hound  or  spaniel,  brach  or  lym, 
Or  bobtail  tyke  or  trundle-tail. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  6.  73. 
Also  trindletail. 
trundle-wheel  (trun'dl-hwel),  n.     In  mach., 
same  as  lantem-wheel. 
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trunk  (trungk),  n.  [<  ME.  trunke,  truncke  = 
MD.  tronck,  D.  tronk,  <  OF.  (and  F.)  tronc,  the 
trunk,  stock,  or  body  of  a  tree,  a  trunk  or  head- 
less body,  also  the  alms-box  in  churches,  =  Pr. 
tronc  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  tronco,  <  L.  truncus,  a  stock, 
trunk,  <  truncus,  OL.  troncus,  cut  off,  maimed, 
mutilated.  Hence  ult.  (<  L.  truncus)  E.  trun- 
cate, trunch,  truncheon,  etc.  Cf.  Lith.  trinka, 
block,  log.]  1 .  The  woody  stem  of  a  tree,  from 
which  the  branches  spring. 

Lowe  on  the  truTicke  as  wounde  him  in  the  rynde, 
A  lite  humoure  whenne  oute  of  it  is  ronne. 
With  chaved  cley  the  wounde  ayein  to  bynde. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  212. 

2.  In  arch.,  the  shaft  of  a  column ;  the  part  be- 
tween the  base  and  the  capital.  The  term  is 
sometimes  used  to  signify  the  die  or  body  of  a 
pedestal.  See  cut  under  column. —  3.  The  main 
part  or  stem  of  a  branching  organ  or  system  of 
organs,  considered  apart  from  its  ramifications : 
as,  the  trunk  of  an  artery,  a  vein,  or  a  nerve ; 
the  trunk  of  a  zoophyte  or  coral.  Also  truncus. 
— 4.  The  human  body  or  that  of  an  animal  with- 
out the  head  and  limbs,  and,  in  animals,  the 
tail,  or  considered  apart  from  these ;  in  literary 
use,  the  body.  In  entomology  the  trunk  is  the  body  ex- 
clusive of  the  head,  legs,  wings,  and  elytra ;  the  word  was 
used  by  the  older  entomologists  in  describing  those  in- 
sects which  have  the  thorax  closely  united  to  the  abdo- 
men, as  the  beetles  and  grasshoppers.  The  trunk  was 
said  to  be  distinct  when  it  was  separated  from  the  head. 
Some  entomologists,  following  Fabricius,  restrict  trunk 
to  the  thorax  (in  which  sense  also  truncus). 
To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras, 
That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves 
Into  the  trunks  of  men. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1. 133. 
What  new  friend  have  I  found,  that  dares  deliver 
This  loaden  trunJc  from  his  afflictions? 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  iv.  3. 
Now  his  troops 
Covered  that  earth  they  had  fought  on  with  their  trunks. 
B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  v.  6. 
I'll  hazard 
My  head.  111  work  the  senseless  trunk  t'  appear 
To  him  as  it  had  got  a  second  being. 

Massinger,  Duke  of  Milan,  v.  2. 

5.  A  receptacle  with  stiff  sides  and  a  hinged 
cover  or  upper  part,  used  especially  for  carry- 
ing clothes,  toilet  articles,  etc.,  for  a  journey. 

To  lie  like  pawns  locked  up  in  chests  and  trunks. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  %  141. 
Then  for  to  show  I  make  nae  lie, 
Look  ye  my  trunk,  and  ye  will  see. 

Lord  Dingwall  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  292). 

John  soon  after  arrives  with  h€r  trunks,  and  is  installed 

in  her  schooL  W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  219. 

6.  In  fishing,  an  iron  hoop  with  a  bag,  used  to 
catch  crustaceans.  E.  S.  Knight. —  7.  A  tube 
of  various  kinds  and  uses,    (ot)  A  speaking-tube. 

This  fellow  waits  on  him  now  in  tennis  court  socks,  or 
slippers  soled  with  wool :  and  they  talk  each  to  other  in  a 
truA.  B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  i.  1. 

Are  there  no  trunks  to  convey  secret  voices? 

Shirley,  Traitor,  iii.  1. 
(&t)  A  telescope. 

Oh,  by  a  trunk !  I  know  i^  a  thing  no  bigger  than  a 
flute-case:  a  neighbor  of  mine,  a  spectacle-maker,  has 
drawn  the  moon  through  it  at  the  bore  of  a  whistle,  and 
made  it  as  great  as  a  drum-head  twenty  times,  and  brought 
it  within  the  length  of  this  room  to  me,  I  know  not  how 
often.  B.  Jonson,  World  in  the  Moon, 

(ct)  A  pea^  or  bean-shooter ;  a  long  tube  through  which 
peas,  pellets,  etc.,  were  driven  by  the  force  of  the  breath. 

While  he  shot  sugar-plums  at  them  out  of  a  trunk  which 
they  were  to  take  up.  HmaU,  Letters,  I.  iii.  37. 

In  a  shooting  trunk,  the  longer  it  is,  to  a  certain  limit, 
the  swifter  and  more  forcibly  the  air  drives  the  pellet. 

Ray. 
(<f)  A  boxed  passage  for  air  to  or  from  a  blast-apparatus 
or  Mowing-engine ;  an  au--Bhaft.  (e)  A  boxed  passage  up 
or  down  which  grain  or  flour  is  conveyed  in  an  elevator 
or  mill,  (f)  A  box-tube  used  to  send  attle  or  rubbish 
out  of  a  mine,  or  to  convey  coal  to  a  wagon  or  heap, 
broken  quartz  from  a  mill  to  the  stamps,  etc.  (g)  A  long, 
narrow  trough  which  was  formerly  used  in  Cornwall  in 
dressing  copper-  and  tin-slimes,  (ft)  A  wooden  box  or 
pipe  of  square  section  in  which  air  is  conveyed  in  amine. 
[Bristol,  Eng.,  coal-field.]  (i)  A  kibble.  [Yorkshire,  En g.] 
8.  A  trough  to  convey  water  from  a  race  to  a 
water-wheel,  etc.;  a  flume;  a  penstock. — 9. 
In  trunk-engines,  a  section  of  pipe  attached  to 
a  piston  and  moving  longitudinally  with  it,  its 
diameter  being  sufficient  to  allow  one  end  of 
the  connecting-rod  to  be  attached  to  the  crank 
and  the  other  end  directly  to  the  piston,  thus 
dispensing  with  an  intermediate  rod :  used  in 
marine  engines  for  driving  propellers,  also  in 
some  stationary  steam-engines,  and  extensively 
in  caloric  engiaes. — 10.  A  proboscis;  a  long 
snout;  especially,theproboscisof  the  elephant; 
less  frequently,  the  proboscis  of  other  animals, 
as  butterflies,  flies,  mosquitos  and  other  gnats, 
and  certain  moUusks  and  worms.  See  the  ap- 
plications of  ^ro&oscis.' — 11.  pi.  Trunk-hose. 
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He  look'd,  In  his  old  velvet  trwnki 
And  his  slic'd  Spanish  jerkin,  like  Don  John. 

Beam,  and  Fl.,  Captain,  iii.  3. 
Eed  striped  cotton  stockings,  with  full  trunks,  doited 
red  and  black. 

Hayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  III.  120. 

12.  In  hat-matmf.,  the  tube  or  direotinf;  pas- 
sage in  a  machine  for  forming  the  bodies  of  hats, 
which  confines  the  air-currents,  and  guides  the 
fibers  of  fur  from  the  picker  to  the  cone.  E. 
H.  Knight. — 13.  pi.  Same  as  trolUmadam  or 
pigeonholes.  Cotgrave,  1611. 
trunk  (trungk),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  trunken,  <  OP.  (and 
F. )  tronquer  =  Sp.  Pg.  tronear,  trimcar = It.  tron- 
care,  truncare,  <  L.  iruncare,  lop,  maim,  muti- 
late, <  trwneus,  lopped,  maimed:  see  trunk,  and 
c£.  truncate."]  It.  To  lop  off;  curtail;  truncate. 

Eke  sum  her  aged  vynes  wol  repare, 

And  trunke  hem  of  alle  hie  above  ^ounde. 

Palladiue,  Husbondrie  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  107. 

2.  To  separate,  as  tin  or  copper  ore,  from  the 
■worthless  veinstone,  by  the  use  of  the  trunk. 

What  [copper  ore]  runs  off  the  hindmost  patt  of  the  pit 
...  is  slimy,  and  must  be  trunked,  huddled,  and  tozed  as 
the  slimy  tin.  Barlase,  tiai,.  Hist.  Cornwall. 

trunkal  (trung'kal),  a.    Same  as  truncal. 
trunk-alarm  (tningk'a-larm"))  n.     A  device 

for  sounding  an  alarm'when  a  trunk  is  opened. 
trunkback  (trungk'bak),  n.    The  trunk-turtle 

or  leatherbaok.    See  cut  under  leatheriaclc. 
trunk-bearer  (tmngk'bar'^r),  n.  Any  probos- 

cidiferous  gastropod.    P.  P.  Carpenter. 
trunk-brace  (tmngk'bras),  n.  One  of  the  straps 

or  tapes  which  support  the  lid  of  a  trunk  when 

raised,  and  prevent  it  from  falling  backward. 
trunk-breecnes  (trungk'brieh"ez),  n.  pi.  Same 

as  trvmk-hose.    Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  321. 
trunk-cabin    (trungk'kab"in),  n.     Naut.,    a 

cabin  partly  below  and  partly  above  the  spar- 
deck. 
trunk-case  (trungk'kas),  n.    In  entom.,  that 

part  of  the  integument  of  a  pupa  which  covers 

the  thorax. 
trunked  (trungkt),  a.     [<  trunk  +  -e(?2.]     1. 

Having  a  trunk,  in  any  sense :  generally  used 

in  compounds. 

Strong  and  v/eW-trumiked  Trees  of  all  sorts. 

Howell,  VocaU  Forrest  (ed.  1645),  p  32. 

2.  In  her.:  (a)  Having  a  trunk:  used  only 
when  the  '  trunk  is  of  a  different  tincture 
from  the  rest  of  the  bearing:  as,  a  tree  vert 
trwiked  azure.  (&)  Couped  of  all  its  branches 
and  roots — that  is,  having  them  cut  short  so  as 
to  show  only  stumps,     (c)  Same  as  caloshed. — 

3.  Truncated;  beheaded. 

The  trurusked  beast  fast  bleeding  did  him  fowly  dight 
Spenser,  V.  Q.,  IL  v.  4. 

trunk-engine  (trungk'en''jin),  n.    See  engine. 

tnmk-fisE  (tmngk'fish),  n.    Any  ostraeiont. 

trunkful  (tmngk'ful),  n.  [<  trmik  +  -ful.1  As 
much  as  a  trunk  will  hold. 

tnmk-IlOSe  (trungk'hoz),  n.  pi.  Properly,  that 
part  of  the  hose  which  covered-  the  trunk  or 
body,  as  distinguished  from  those  parts  which 


Trunk-hose. 

I.  Cbarles  IX.  •i  France,  1550-74.    2.  Robert  Carr,  Earl  of 

Somerset  (died  1645). 

covered  the  limbs ;  hence,  a  garment  covering 
the  person  from  the  waist  to  the  middle  of  the 
thigh  or  lower,  and  shaped  like  a  bag  through 
which  the  legs  are  thrust,  the  whole  being  usu- 
ally made  wide  and  full. 
The  short  Tmrnh-Eose  shall  show  thy  Foot  and  Knee 
Licentious,  and  to  common  Eye-sight  free. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma. 

The  trunk-lwte  .  .  .  were  gathered  in  closely  either  at 
the  middle  of  the  thigh  or  at  the  knee,  and  then  they  were 
widely  puffed  oat  as  they  rose  to  meet  the  j  erkin  or  jacket, 
which  was  open  In  front  and  reached  only  to  the  hips. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  VI.  471. 
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trunk-light  (trungk'lit), ».    A  skylight  placed 

over  a  trunk,  or  boxed  shaft. 
trunk-line  (trangk'lin),  n.    The  main  line,  as 

of  a  railway  or  canal,  from  which  branch-lines 

diverge. 
trunkmailt  (trungk'mal),  n.   Same  as  tr^mk,  5. 

Sometimes  trunkmale.    Scott,  Monastery,  xv. 
trunk-nail  (tnmgk'nal),  n.    A   nail   with   a 

large,  ornamental,  convex  head,  used  for  trunks 

and  for  cheap  coffins. 
trunk-road  (trungk'rod),  n.     A  highway;   a 

main  road. 

Englebourne  was  situated  on  no  trunk  road. 

T.  Hvghes,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  II.  xxiii 

trunk-sleeve  (trungk'slev),  n.  A  sleeve  of 
which  a  part,  usually  that  covering  the  upper 
arm,  is  puffed  or  made  very  full  and  stiff:  so 
called  from  analogy  with  trunk-hose. 

Tai.  [Reads.]  "With  atrunftgJeeoe;" 
Qru.  I  confess  two  sleeves. 

Skak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  3. 142. 

trunk-stay  (trungk' sta),  n.    A  trunk-brace. 

trunk-turtle  (trungk'ter"tl),  m.  1.  A  species 
of  tortoise,  Testudo  areuata. — 2.  The  leather- 
back,  Vermochelys  (or  Sphargis)  coriueeus.  See 
cut  under  leatherback. 

trunk-workt  (trungk'werk),  n.  Work  involv- 
ing concealment  or  secrecy,  as  by  means  of  a 
trunk. 

This  has  been  some  stair-work,  some  trunk-work,  some 
behind-door  work.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iii.  3.  76. 

trunnelH,  »•    An  obsolete  variant  of  trundle. 

trunnel^  (trun'el),  n.    A  variant  of  treenail. 

trunnion  (trun'ygn),  n.  [<  OF.  trognon,  tron- 
gnon,  the  trunk  of  stump  of  a  tree,  P.  trognon,  a 
stump,  stalk,  core,  <  tronc,  tron,  a  stock,  trunk: 
see  trunk,  and  cf.  truncheon.  The  P.  word  for 
'trunnion'  is  tourillon.']  1.  One  of  the  cylin- 
drical projections  on  the  sides  of  a  cannon,  cast 
or  forged  in  one  piece  with  the  cannon  itself, 
which  support  it  on  its  carriage.  In  the  United 
States  artillery  service  the  diameter  of  the  trunnion  in 
smooth-bore  guns  has  generally  been  equal  to  the  diame- 
ter of  the  bore.  See  cut  under  hotnitzer. 
2.  In  steam-engines,  a  hollow  gudgeon  on  each 
side  of  an  oscillating  cylinder,  which  supports 
the  cylinder,  and  through  which  steam  is  re- 
ceived and  exhausted. 

trunnioned  (tnm'yond),  a.  [<  trumnion  +  -ed^.'] 
Provided  with  trunnions,  as  the  cylinder  of  an 
oscillating  steam-engine. 

trunnion-lathe  (trun'yon-laTH),  n.  A  lathe 
especially  designed  for  'forming  the  trunnions 
of  ordnance  or  of  oscillating  cylinders.  E.  H. 
Knight. 

trunnion-plate  (trun'yon-plat),  n.  1.  A  raised 
rim  forming  a  shoulder  around  the  trunnion  on 
the  side  of  the  gun.—  2.  A  plate  of  iron  cover- 
ing the  top  of  a  wooden  gun-carriage  on  each 
side,  and  carried  down  into  the  recess  for  the 
trunnion  so  as  to  take  the  weight  of  the  gun, 
and  prevent  it  from  crushing  the  wood.  See 
cut  under  gv/n-carriage. 

trunnion-ring  (tmn'yon-ring),  n.  In  old-fash- 
ioned cannon,  a  ring  east  solid  with  the  piece 
and  near  the  trunnions,  usually  between  them 
and  the  muzzle.    See  cut  under  cannon. 

trunnion-sight  (trun'yon-sit),  n.  A  front  sight 
placed  on  the  rimbase  of  a  cannon.  A  lug  is 
usually  left  on  the  curved  surface  to  form  a 
base  for  the  sight. 

trunnion-valve  (trun'jron-valv),  n.  A  valve 
attached  to  or  included  in  the  trunnions  of  an 
oscillating-cylinder  steam-engine  so  as  to  be 
reciprocated  by  the  motions  of  the  cylinder. 

Trupialis  (tro-pi-a'lis),  n.  [NL.  (Bonaparte, 
1850,  after  Merrem,  1826),  <  P.  troupiale :  see 
troopial.'i  A  genus  of  Neotropical  loteridse,  of 
the  subfamily  Sturnellinse,  and  very  near  Stur- 
nella  itself,  as  T.  miUtaris.  These  birds  closely  re- 
semble the  common  fleld-larks  or  meadow-starlings  of  the 
United  States,  but  have  a  bricky-red  color  on  the  parts 
which  are  yellow  in  the  latter.  The  name  was  originally 
an  exact  synonym  ot  Agdeeue;  in  its  present  sense  it  is 
synonymous  with  Leistes. 

trusht,  «•    An  obsolete  form  of  truss. 

trusion  (trS'zhon),  n.     [As  if  <  L.  *trusio(ri-),  < 
trudere,  pp.  triisus,  push :  see  threat.    Cf .  imtru- 
sion.']    The  act  of  pushing  or  thrusting.    [Now 
rare.] 
Engines  and  machines  work  by  trusion  or  pulsion. 

Cvdworth,  Intellectual  System,  v.  §  6. 
By  attraction  we  do  not  here  understand  what  is  im- 
properly, though  vulgarly,  called  so  in  the  operations  of 
drawing,  sucking,  pumping,  &o.,  which  is  really  pulsion 
and  tnmm.  BemOey,  Boyle  Lectures,  Sermon  vii. 

truss  (trus),  V.  [<  ME.  trussen,  trushen  =  MHG-. 
trossen,  <  OF.  trusser,  trosser,  trousser,  torser,  P. 
trousser  =  Pr.  trossar  =  Sp.  troxar,  pack,  bind. 
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tie,  tuck  up,  truss,  =  It.  torciare,  twist,  wrap, 
tie,  <  ML.  *tortiare,  <  L.  tortus,  pp.  of  torquere, 
twist:  see  tort^.  Cf.  torch^,<.  ML.  torfia,  a  torch, 
orig.  a  piece  of  twisted  rope.  Hence  ult.  tru^s, 
n.,  trouse,  trousers,  trousseau.^  I,  trans.  1.  To 
tie  up ;  pack  in  a  bundle ;  bundle :  often  with 
up. 

It  was  trussed  up  in  his  walet. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  L  681. 

Within  f  ewe  dayes  after  [Nicuesa]  commaunded  them  to 

trusse  vp  tbeyr  packes,  and  make  them  redye  to  departe. 

Peter  Martyr  (tr.  in  Eden's  First  Books  on  America, 

[ed.  Arber,  p.  112). 

You  might  haue  iirus^d  him  and  all  his  Apparell  into  an 

Eele-skinne.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.  (folio  1623),  iii.  2.  850. 

2.  To  tie,  bind,  or  fasten :  sometimes  with  up. 

And  [they]  hadde  the  heed  of  the  Geaunte  trussed  at 

Bediuers  sadell  by  the  heir.    Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  650. 

Then  Beauty  stept  before  the  bar,  whose  breast  and  neck 

were  bare, 
With  hair  trmst  up. 

A  Praise  of  Mistress  Ryee  (Arber's  Eng.  Gamer,  I.  38). 

£f.  Specifically,  to  adjust  and  draw  closely  the 

farment  or  garments  of,  as  a  person ;  also,  to 
raw  tight  and  tie,  as  laces  or  points. 
Trusse  his  poyntes.  Bdbees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  70. 
The  Consul  Silla,  when  he  sawe  Julius  Caesar,  being  a 
young  man  euill  trussed,  and  worse  girt,  .  .  .  said  vnto 
all  those  of  his  band,  beware  of  iU  girt  youth,  that  although 
he  appeareth  to  be  such,  yet  this  is  he  that  shal  tyrannize 
the  citle  of  Rome,  and  be  the  ruine  of  my  house. 

Ovevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1677),  p.  165. 
Enter  AUwit  in  one  of  Sir  Walter's  suits,  and  Da;vy  truss- 
ing him.  Middleton,  Chaste  Maid,  IL  3. 

4.  To  seize  and  hold  firmly;  seize  and  carry 
off:  said  especially  of  birds  of  prey. 

Brave  falcons  that  dare  truss  a  fowl 
Much  greater  than  themselves. 

Chapman,  Bussy  B'Ambois,  iii.  1. 

5.  To  make  fast,  as  the  wings  of  a  fowl  to  the 
body  preparatory  to  cooking  it ;  skewer. 

The  second  course  was  two  ducks  trussed  up  in  the  form 
of  fiddles.  Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  iii.  2. 

6.  To  hang :  usually  with  up. 
The  Jury  such,  the  Judge  unjust : 
Sentence  was  said  I  should  be  trusst. 

Oasooigne  (Arber's  Eng.  Gamer,  I.  63). 

I  have  been  provost-marshal  twenty  year^ 
And  have  truss'd  up  a  thousand  of  these  rascals. 

Beau,  and  FL,  Little  French  Lawyer,  v.  3. 

7.  Inbuilding,  to  furnish  with  a  truss;  suspend 
or  support  by  a  truss. — 8t.  To  drive  off;  rout. 

The  Erehaignons  went  out  thaim  faste  trussing, 
Wheroff  Brehaigne  was  astoned  sore. 
And  diflendyd  thaim  f ebly  euermore. 

Rmn.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  2164. 

Il.f  intrans.  1.  To  pack;  make  ready. — 2. 
To  go;  be  off;  begone,  as  one  who  has  been 
sent  packing. 

He  has  nouswher  wel-come  for  his  mony  tales, 
Boteouur-al  i-hunted  and  bote  [ordered]to  trusse. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  ii.  194. 

truss  (trus),  n.  [<  ME.  trusse  =  MHGr.  trosse,  Q. 
tross,  <  OP.  (and  P.)  trovsse  =  Pr.  trossa  =  Sp. 
troja  =  Pg.  trouxa,  a  bundle,  pack;  from  the 
verb.]     1.  A  bundle;  pack. 

Undir  his  hede  no  pilowe  was. 
But  in  the  stede  a  trusse  of  gras. 

Mom.  of  the  Base,  1.  4004. 

The  half  e  of  them  carying  harfluebushes,  and  the  other 
halte  Turkish  bowes,  with  their  trusses  of  arrowes. 

HaMuyt's  Voyages,  II.  113. 

He  took  his  truss  and  came  away  with  them  in  the  boat. 
Wirvthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  376. 

Specifically — 2.  A  bundle  of  hay  or  straw, 
(a)  A  quantity  of  hay  tied  together,  and  having  a  definite 
weight,  usually  stated  at  60  pounds,  but,  according  to  a 
statute  of  George  III. ,  56  pounds  of  old  hay  or  60  pounds  of 
new.  Statutes  of  George  II.  legalized  local  trusses  of  36 
pounds  in  London  and  7  pounds  in  BristoL  (ft)  A  bunch 
of  straw  tied  together,  and  generally  stated  at  36  pounds, 
which  is,  however,  merely  the  London  truss  of  hay.  (c)  A 
quantity  of  hay  cut  by  a  special  knife  out  of  the  mass  of  a 
haystack,  approximai>ely  cubical  in  form. 

8.  In  hort.,  a  compact  terminal  flower-cluster 
of  any  kind,  as  an  umbel,  corymb,  or  spike. — 
4.  In  surg.,  an  appliance  consisting  of  a  belt 
or  an  elastic  steel  spring  encircling  the  body, 
to  which  is  attached  a  pad,  used  in  cases  of  rup- 
ture to  hinder  the  descent  of  the  parts,  or  to 
prevent  an  increase  in  size  of  an  irreducible 
hernia. —  5.  A  garment  worn  in  the  sixteenth 
century  and  previously:  probably  so  called  from 
being  laced  closely  to  the  person. 
Thus  put  he  on  his  arming  truss,  fair  shoes  upon  his  feet; 
About  him  a  mandilion.  Chapman,  Iliad,  x.  119. 

Puts  off  his  palmer's  weed  unto  his  truss,  which  bore 
The  stains  of  ancient  arms.  Draytmu 

6t.  vl.  Trousers;  tight-fitting  drawers.  See 
trouse,  troupers. 

We  diuide  Christ's  garment  amongest  ys  in  so  manie 
peeces,  and  of  the  vesture  of  saluation  make  some  of  us 
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babies  and  apes  ooates,  others  straight  truasa  and  dluells 
breeches,  some  gaily  gascoynes,  or  a  shipmans  hose. 

Ifashe,  Pierce  PenUess&  p.  20. 

Gasp.  Canst  be  close! 

Oorg.  As  ...  a  pair  of  trusses  to  an  Irishman's  but- 
tocks. Shirley,  Love  Tricks,  i.  1. 

7.  In  building,  a  stiff  frame ;  a  combination  of 
timbers,  of  iron  parts,  or  of  timbers  and  iron- 
work, so  arranged  as  to  constitute  an  unyield- 
ing frame.  The  simplest  example  of  a  truss  is  the  prin- 
cipal or  main  couple  of  a  roof  (see  cuts  under  roof  I  and 
meen-post),  In  which  the  tie-beam  is  suspended  in  the  mid- 
dle by  the  king-post  to  the  apex  of  the  angle  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  the  rafters.  The  feet  of  the  rafters  being  tied 
together  by  the  beam,  and  being  thus  incapable  of  yielding 
in  the  direction  of  their  length,  their  apex  becomes  a  fixed 
point,  to  which  the  beam  is  trussed  or  tied  up  to  prevent 
its  sagging,  and  to  prevent  the  rafters  from  sagging  struts 
are  inserted.  There  are  other  forms  of  truss  suited  to  dif- 
ferent purposes,  but  the  conditions  are  the  same  in  all  — 
namely,  the  establishing  of  fixed  points  to  which  the  tie- 
beam  is  trussed.  Two  points  of  attachment  are  sometimes 
substituted  for  the  single  one,  and  two  suspending  posts 
are  required ;  these  are  called  queen-postSy  and  the  truss  is 
called  a  queen~po8t  trusts.  The  principle  of  the  truss  is  of 
very  wide  application  in  bridge-building.  Trusses  of  vari- 
ous forms  are  much  used  in  iron-construction. 

8.  In  arch.,  a  large  corbel  or  modillion  support- 
ing a  mural  monument  or  any  object  projecting 
from  the  face  of  a  wall.  See  crosset,  1  (a),  with 
out. —  9.  Inship-building,  a  short  piece  of  carved 
work  fitted  under  the  taffrail :  chiefly  used  in 
small  ships. — 10.  A  heavy  iron  fitting  by  which 
the  lower  yards  of  vessels  are  secured  to  the 
.lower  mast  and  on  which  they  swing.  Formerly 
yards  were  kept  In  place  by  trusses  of  rope  which  passed 
round  the  yard  and  mast  and  were  kept  taut  by  truss- 
tackles  which  were  hooked  to  the  truss-pendants. — 
Howe  truss,  a  beam-truss  having  its  oblique  members 
in  compression  and  with  vertical  tie-rods.    The  counter- 


a,  Pratt  truss ;  *,  Howe  truss. 

braces  pass  between  the  main  obliques. — Unville  truss, 
a  beam-truss  of  which  the  web-members  are  composed  of 
vertical  posts  and  diagonal  rods  or  bars  extending  from 
the  head  of  one  post  to  the  foot  of  the  second  post  beyond. 
— McCallum  Inflezible  arch-truss,  a  beam- truss  with 
an  arched  upper  chord,  and  inclined  struts  extending 
from  it  to  the  abutment  end  of  the  lower  chord.  It  has 
posts  and  diagonals,  the  distance  between  the  former  di- 
minishing from  the  middle  toward  the  ends.  See  fifth  cut 
UTLier bridge^. — Mocmain truss.  Seemocmain. — Fratt 
truss,  a  beam-truss  having  vertical  posts  and  inclined 
tension-members.  See  fig.  a,  above. — Rider  truss.  See 
rider.— Truss-arch  bridge.  See  truesed-arch  bridge,  un- 
der bridge^. 
truss  (trus),  a.  l<.  truss,  n.']  Bunchy;  stumpy; 
stocky ;  roiind  and  thick. 

The  tiger-cat  Is  about  the  bigness  of  a  bull-dog,  with 
short  legs,  and  a  truss  body,  shaped  much  like  a  mastiff. 
Da/mpier,  Voyages,  an.  Ifi76. 

truss-beam  (trus'bem),  n.  Awooden  beam  re- 
inforced by  a  tie-rod,  or  a  compound  wooden 
beam  composed  of  two  or  more  wooden  mem- 
bers and  reinforced  by  means  of  a  tie-rod,  or  a 
built-up  beam  of  iron  arranged  in  the  form  of 
a  truss.  The  most  simple  form  is  a  single  piece  of  tim- 
ber having  an  iron  tie-rod  on  the  under  side  secured  at 


Truss-beams. 
a.  with  cast-iron  strut ;  d,  with  wrought-iron  tension-rod. 

each  end  of  the  beam,  serving  to  resist  the  strain  of  ten- 
sion on  the  under  side  of  the  beam  when  carrying  a  load. 
The  lower  beams  of  a  railroad  passenger-car  are  a  good 
example.  Another  and  less  common  form  is  a  wooden 
beam  having  cast-iron  struts  to  resist  the  strain  of  com- 
pression. Several  beams  united  and  reinforced  by  a  tie- 
rod  may  form  a  compound  tmss-beam.  Iron  truss-beams 
have  usually  only  tie-rods  of  wiought-iron,  with  some- 
times box-beams  for  the  upper  chord.  Truss-beams  are 
used  in  car-building,  in  roofs  of  all  kinds,  and  for  short 
bridges.    See  beam,  truss,  and  bridge^. 

truss-block  (trus'blok),  n.  A  block  between 
a  truss-rod  and  the  compression-member  of  a 
trussed  beam.  It  keeps  the  two  at  their  proper 
distance  apart. 

truss-bridge  (trus'brij),  n.  A  bridge  which  de- 
pends for  its  stability  upon  an  application  of 
the  principle  of  the  truss.    See  bridge^. 

trussed  (trust),  a.  [<  truss  +  -e(i2.]  i.  Pro- 
vided with  some  form  of  truss:  as,  a  trussed 
roof;  a  trussed  beam. — 2.  In  her.,  same  as 
closed,  10  (/):  used  of  a  bird — Trussed-arcli 
bridge.  See  frrid^ei.— Trussed  girder.   See  ^rderi,  2. 

trusselM  (trus'el),  n.  [ME.  trussel,  <  OP.  trous- 
sel,  F.  trousseau,  a  bundle,  dim.  of  trousse,  a 
bundle :  see  truss,  and  cf.  trousseau.']  Abundle. 
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trussel^  (trus'l),  n.    Same  as  trestle^. 

trusseltree  (tms'l-tre),  n.    Same  as  trestletree. 

trusser  (trus'6r),  n.    One  who  or  that  which 
trusses. 
Hay  and  straw  trutsers.  The  Engitieer,  tXVII.  292. 

trussest,  »■  pi-    See  truss,  6. 

truss-hoop  (trus'hop),  n.  In  coopering,  a  tem- 
porary hoop  which  may  be  placed  around  a 
barrel  and  tightened,  to  draw  the  staves  snug- 
ly together  or  to  hold  them  in  position  while 
one  that  has  become  broken  or  decayed  is  be- 
ing replaced.    E.  S.  Knight. 

trussing  (trus'ing),  «.  [Verbal  n.  of  truss,  v.] 
In  building,the  timbers,  etc. ,  which  form  a  truss. 
—Diagonal  trussing,  in  ship-building,  a  particular 
method  of  binding  a~  vessel  internally  or  externally,  or 
both,  by  means  of  a  series  of  wooden  or  iron  braces  laid  di- 
agonally on  the  framing  from  one  end  of  the  ship  to  the 
other. 

trussing-bedt  (trus'ing-bed),  n.  A  bed  which 
could  be  packed,  as  in  a  chest,  for  traveling. 
HalUioell. 

trussing-machine  (trus'ing-ma-shen"),  n.  In 
coopering,  a  machine  for  forcing  truss-hoops 
upon  casks.    -B.  H.  Knight. 

truss-piece  (trus'pes),  n.  A  filling  piece  be- 
tween the  compartments  of  a  framed  truss.  E. 
M.  Knight. 

truss-plank  (trus'plangk),  m.  In  a  railway  pas- 
senger-car, a  wide  piece  of  timber  fastened  on 
the  inside  of  the  ear  to  the  posts  of  the  frame 
directly  above  the  sills. 

truss-rod  (trus'rod),  n.  A  tie-rod  fastened  to 
the  ends  of  a  beam  and  bearing  against  a  king- 
post at  the  middle,  or  against  queen-posts  or 
truss-blocks  between  the  rod  and  the  beam  at 
intermediate  points.  It  serves  to  resist  deflec- 
tion of  the  beam. 

truss-tackle  (trus'tak"l),  n.  A  tackle  former- 
ly used  with  rope  trusses  for  lower  yards  to 
truss  the  yard  close  in  to  the  mast. 

trust!  (trust),  n.  and  a.  [Also,  in  a  sense  now 
differentiated,  tryst,  q.  v.;  <  ME.  trust,  trost, 
also  trist,  tryst,  trest  (not  found  in  AS.,  and  in 
part  of  Soand.  origin) ;  =  OFries.  trdst,  com- 
fort, =  MD.  D.  troost,  comfort,  consolation, 
=  MLG.  trost,  consolation,  confidence,  trust,  = 
OHG.  MHG.  trost,  G.  trost,  trust,  help,  protec- 
tion, =  Goth,  tratisti,  covenant,  treaty,  =  Icel. 
traust,  trust,  protection,  shelter,  confidence, 
reliance,  =  Sw.  Dan.  trost,  comfort,  consolation; 
cf .  OS.getrost,  a  following,  ML.  trustis,  a  pledge, 
a  following;  Icel.  trausir,  adj.,  safe,  strong, 
firm;  akin  to  AS.  tredwe,  etc.,  true,  treowian, 
believe,  trow,  from  the  Tout,  v  *'"'*  ■  see  true, 
<roM)i.]  1,  n.  1.  Eeliance  on  the  veracity,  in- 
tegrity, justice,  friendship,  or  other  virtue  or 
sound  principle  of  another ;  a  firm  reliance  on 
promises  or  on  laws  or  principles ;  confidence; 
belief. 

Always  ban  fulle  trvet  and  beleeve  in  God  oure  Sov- 
ereyn  Lord.  Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  167. 

Gramercyl  for  on  you  is  al  my  triste. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  1305. 
I  hope  a  true  and  plain  relation  of  my  misfortunes  may 
be  of  use  and  warning  to  credulous  maids,  never  to  put 
too  much  trust  in  deceitful  men. 

Swiift,  Story  of  the  Injured  Lady. 
There  did  not  seem  a  sufficient  number  of  men  worthy 
of  trust  to  assist  the  king  with  their  councils,  or  fill  with 
any  degree  of  dignity  the  places  that  were  vacant. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  11. 121. 

2.  Confident  expectation;  assured  anticipa- 
tion; dependence  upon  something  future  or 
contingent  as  if  present  or  actual ;  hope. 

To  desperation  turn  my  trutl  and  hope ! 

ShaJc.,  Hamlet,  ill.  2.  228. 
His  trust  was  with  th'  Eternal  to  be  deem'd 
Equal  in  strength.  Milton,  F.  L.,  ii.  46. 

Sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave, 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

Bryant,  Thanatopsis. 

3.  That  on  which  one  relies  or  in  which  he  con- 
fides ;  ground  of  reliance,  confidence,  or  hope. 

Blessed  is  that  man  that  maketh  the  Lord  his  (nut. 

Fs.  xl.  4. 
Who  in  the  tear  of  Ood  didst  bear 
The  sword  of  power,  a  nation's  trust. 

Bryant,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

4.  Credit,  {a)  Mere  reliance  on  the  character  or  rep- 
utation of  a  person  or  thing,  without  investigation  or  evi- 
dence :  preceded  by  on:  as,  to  take  opinions  or  statements 
on  trust. 

For  we  live  in  an  age  so  sceptical  thaii  as  it  determines 
little,  BO  it  takes  nothing  from  antiquity  on  trust. 

Dryden,  Def.  of  Epil.  to  2d  pt  Conq.  of  Granada. 
Some  .  .  .  taking  things  upon  trust,  misemploy  their 
power  of  assent  by  lazily  enslaving  their  miftds  to  the  dic- 
tates and  dominion  of  others. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  I.  iv.  §  22. 
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(6)  Confidence  In  the  ability  and  Intention  of  one  who 
does  not  pay  ready  money  to  pay  at  some  definite  or  in- 
definite time  in  the  future :  as,  to  buy  or  sell  on  trust 
Ev'n  such  is  time ;  which  takes  in  trttst 
Our  youth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have ! 
And  pays  us  nought  but  age  and  dust 
Raleigh,  Ellis's  Spec,  of  Early  Eng.  Foetiy,  II.  224. 
I  fear  you  must  be  forced,  like  the  rest  of  your  sisters, 
,  to  run  in  trust,  and  pay  for  it  out  of  your  wages. 

Swi/t,  Advice  to  Servants  (Waiting-Maid). 

5.  In  law :  (a)  A  confidence  reposed  in  a  per- 
son by  making  him  the  nominal  owner  of  prop- 
erty which  he  is  to  hold,  use,  or  dispose  of  for 
the  benefit  of  anothe*.  (6)  The  right  on  the 
part  of  such  other  to  enjoy  the  use  or  the  profits 
or  to  require  a  disposal  of  the  property  for  his 
benefit,  (c)  The  relation  between  persons  and 
property  which  arises  when  the  legal  owner- 
ship is  given  to  one  person,  called  the  trustee, 
and  the  beneficial  enjoyment  or  advantages  of 
ownership  are  given  or  reserved  to  another,  the 
cestui  que  trust  or  beneficiary.  Property  is  some- 
times said  to  be  held  in  trust  when  the  possession  of  it  Is 
intrusted  to  one  person  while  another  remains  both  legal 
and  beneficial  owner ;  but  this  is  not  technically  a  trust, 
although  the  person  so  intrusted  in  some  respects  may  be 
held  to  the  same  duty  and  accountability  as  a  trustee, 
and  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  such. 

The  fictitious  entities  characterised  by  the  two  abstract 
terms  trust  and  condition  are  not  subalternate  but  dis- 
parate. To  speak  with  perfect  precision,  we  should  say 
that  he  who  is  Invested  with  a  trust  is,  on  that  account 
spoken  of  as  being  invested  with  a  condition :  viz.  the 
condition  of  a  trustee. 
Bentham,,  Introd.  to  Morals  and  Legislation,  xvi.  26,  note. 

6.  That  which  is  committed  or  intrusted  to 
one,  as  for  safe'-keeping  or  use.  (o)  That  which 
has  been  committed  to  one's  care  for  profitable  use  or  for 
safe-keeping,  of  which  an  account  must  be  rendered. 

Although  the  advantages  one  man  possesseth  more  than 

another  may  be  called  his  property  with  respect  to  other 

men,  yet  with  respect  to  God  they  are  only  a  trust.     Swift. 

The  English  doctrine  that  all  power  is  a  trust  for  the 

public  good  [was]  .  .  .  making  rapid  progress. 

Ma^avlay,  Walpole's  Letters. 
Public  office  is  a  public  trust. 
Dorman  B.  Eaton,  in  Cyc.  Follt.  Science,  I.  479  (1881). 

(b)  Something  confided  to  one's  faith ;  a  charge  given  or 
received  in  confidence ;  something  which  one  is  bound  in 
dut^  and  in  honor  to  keep  inviolate ;  a  duty  incumbent 
on  one. 

To  violate  the  sacred  trust  of  silence 
Deposited  within  thee.         Milton,  S.  A.,  L  428. 
Humility  obliges  no  Man  to  desert  his  Trust,  to  throw 
up  his  Privilege,  and  prove  false  to  his  Character. 

Jeremy  CoUier,  Short  View  (ed.  1698),  p.  137. 

"If  men  accept  trusts  they  must  fulfill  them,  my  dear," 

cries  the  master  of  the  house.  Thackeray,  PhUlp,  xv. 

7.  Specifically,  in  mod.  com.  usage,  an  organiza- 
tion for  the  control  of  several  corporations  un- 
der one  direction  by  the  device  of  a  transfer  by 
the  stockholders  in  each  corporation  of  at  least 
a  majority  of  the  stock  to  a  central  committee  or 
board  of  trustees,  who  issue  in  return  to  such 
stockholders  respectively  certificates  showing 
in  effect  that,  although  they  have  parted  with 
their  stock  and  the  consequent  voting  power, 
they  are  still  entitled  to  dividends  or  to  share  in 
the  profits  — the  object  being  to  enable  the  trus- 
tees to  elect  directors  in  all  the  corporations, 
to  control  and  suspend  at  pleasure  the  work  of 
any,  and  thus  to  economize  expenses,  regulate 
production,  and  defeat  competition,  in  a  looser 
sense  the  term  is  applied  to  any  combination  of  estab- 
lishments in  the  same  line  of  business  for  securing  the 
same  ends  by  holding  the  individual  interests  of  each  sub- 
servient to  a  common  authority  lor  Uie  common  interests 
of  all.  It  is  against  public  policy  for  a  stockholder  to  di- 
vest himself  of  his  voting  power;  hence  such  a  transfer 
of  stock  if  made  is  revocable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  maker. 
So  far  as  the  object  of  such  a  combination  is  shown  to  be 
the  control  of  prices  of  and  the  prevention  of  competition 
in  the  necessaries  or  conveniences  of  life,  it  is  h^d  a  crimi- 
nal act  upon  the  principles  which  rendered  engrossing 
and  forestaUlng  punishable ;  and  a  corporation  which  by 
corporate  act  surrenders  its  powers  to  the  control  of  a 
trust  thereby  affords  ground  for  a  forfeiture  of  its  charter 
by  the  state. 

8.  The  state  of  being  confided  in  and  relied 
on ;  the  state  of  one  to  whom  something  is  in- 
trusted. 

I  do  profess  to  be  no  less  than  I  seem ;  to  serve  him 
truly  that  will  put  me  in  trust.  Shak.,  Lear,  1.  4.  15. 

It  seemes  when  he  was  deputy  in  Ireland,  not  long  be- 
fore, he  had  ben  much  wronged  by  one  he  left  In  trust  with 
his  aflau-es.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  27, 1676. 

9.  The  state  of  being  confided  to  another's  care 
or  guard ;  charge. 

His  seal'd  commission,  left  in  tnMt  with  me, 
Doth  speak  sufficiently  he 's  gone  to  traveL 
,  .     ._  Shak.,  Pericles,  t  3. 13. 

10.  Keeping;  care. 

That  which  is  committed  to  thy  trust.  1  Tim.  vi.  20. 
lit.  Trustworthiness. 

A  man  he  Is  of  honesty  and  trust. 

Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3.  285. 


trust 

In  suits  which  a  man  doth  not  well  understand,  it  is  good 
to  refer  them  to  some  Iriend  of  trust  and  judgment. 

Bacon,  Suitors  (ed.  1887). 

There  is  not 
In  any  court  of  Christendom  a  man 
For  quality  or  tnigt  more  absolute. 

Ford,  Love's  Sacrifice,  i.  2. 
Active  or  special  trust  (in  Scots  law  called  accessory 
trust),  a  trust  in  which  the  trustee  is  clothed  with  some 
actual  power  of  disposition  or  management  which  cannot 
he  properly  exercised  without  his  having  the  legal  estate 
and  right  of  actual  possession :  as  distinguished  from  a 
simple  trust,  naked  trust,  or  passive  trust  (in  Scots  law  called 
proprietary  trust),  where  the  trustee  is  intended  to  be 
merely  a  Hgurehead  to  hold  the  apparent  title,  leaving  the 
use  or  control  to  the  beneflciary.  Naked  or  passive  trusts 
in  land  are  now  generally  superseded  by  the  rule  (intro- 
duced originally  by  the  statute  of  uses  (see  use),  and  ex- 
tended in  the  United  States  by  statutes  of  trusts)  that,  when 
a  person  attempts  to  create  such  a  trust,  no  estate  vests 
in  the  trustee,  but  the  entire  and  absolute  estate  vests  in 
the  Intended  beneficiary.— Breacb  of  trust.  See  breach. 
—Charitable  Trusts  Acts.  See  e?umtable.—  Coii- 
StructiTe  trust,  the  legal  relation  similar  to  an  ex- 
press trust  which  arises  upon  circumstances  which  ought 
in  equity  to  be  dealt  with  as  if  there  were  a  trust,  irre- 
spective of  whether  one  was  intended  or  not :  thus,  where 
a  guardian  transfers  property  of  the  ward  without  re- 
ceiving an  equivalent,  the  person  receiving  It  may  be 
made  accountable  as  holding  In  trust  for  the  ward  by 
construction  of  law,  irrespective  of  whether  he  intended 
to  receive  it  for  the  ward's  benefit  or  not.— Declara- 
tion of  trust.    See  dedaratum Deed  of  trust.    See 

deed. — Executed  trust,  (a)  Technically,  an  express 
trust  the  objects  and  administration  of  which  are  so  fully 
designated  as  to  require  no  further  act  on  the  part  of  the 
creator  of  the  trust  to  define  the  duty  of  the  trustee,  as 
distinguished  from  an  execut^/ry  trust,  or  one  in  which  the 
instrumentof  creation  reserves  the  declaration  of  the  uses 
or  some  ^art  thereof  for  further  instructions,  (b)  A  trust 
is  also  said  to  be  executed  when  the  trustee  has  performed 
his  entire  duty,  (c)  When  the  instrument  creating  a  trust 
in  land  has  the  effect  by  virtue  of  the  statute  of  uses  of 
vesting  the  entire  estate  in  the  intended  beneflciary,  the 
trust  is  said  to  be  executed  by  the  statute.— Express  trust, 
a  trust  which  is  created  or  declared  in  express  terms,  and 
usually,  but  not  always,  in  writing,  as  distinguished  from 
an  implied  trust,  or  one  the  existence  of  which  is  inferred 
from  the  conduct  of  the  parties  or  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  The  phrase  implied  trust  is  sometimes  loosely, 
hut  not  improperly,  applied  to  those  constructive  trusts  in 
which  there  maybe  circumstances  indicating  that  perhaps 
the  parties  intended  a  trust  rather  than  a  fraud. — Im- 
plied tnut.  See  express  trust. — In  trust,  as  a  trust ;  as 
a  charge ;  for  safe-keeping,  or  for  the  use  of  another  to 
whom  account  is  due.— Loan  and  trust  company.  See 
tarilfi,  i. — Naked  trust,  a  nominal  or  ostensible  trust ; 
a  trust  in  which  the  trustee  is  not  clothed  with  the  right 
of  possession  or  control.  By  the  statute  of  uses,  such 
trusts  in  land  are  executed,  that  is  to  say,  the  legal  title  is 
declared  by  law  to  be  in  the  beneflciary,  who  has  the  right 
of  possession  and  control,  notwithstanding  the  contrary 
intent  of  the  instrument  creating  the  trust. — On  trust, 
on  credit ;  without  present  payment  or  security  for  pay- 
ment: as,  to  buy  on  trust;  to  conduct  one's  business  on 
<«(««.  -Passive  trust.  See  active  tnae.- Private  trusts. 
See  private.—  Proprietary  trust.  See  active  trust. — 
Public  trust.  See  puMu;.— Resulting  trust,  a  trust 
which  is  conclusively  implied  by  rules  of  law  from  given 
cii'cumstances ;  more  specifically,  that  species  of  con- 
atruotive  trust  which  arises  in  favor  of  one  who  pays  the 
price  for  real  property  on  its  conveyance  to  another. 
When  one'  person  obtained  title  to  land  for  a  considera- 
tion paid  by  another,  the  courts  of  chancery  thus  held  the 
former  to  be  a  trustee  of  the  property  for  the  latter.  By 
statute  in  many  of  the  United  States  this  result  is  pre- 
cluded, except  where  the  person  paying  is  ignorant  that 
the  title  is  so  taken,  or  where  the  claim  to  reach  the  prop- 
erty is  made  by  his  creditors.— Special  trust.  See 
ipeciai.- Spendthrift  trust,  a  trust  authorizing  the 
trustees  to  pay  the  income  for  life  to  one  person,  the 
principal  being  given  over  to  another  on  his  death :  so 
called  under  systems  of  law,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  which 
protect  such  income  against  claims  of  creditors. —  To 
run  in  trustt,  to  run  in  debt;  get  credit.  Webster.— 
Trust  certificate,  one  of  the  certificates  issued  by  the 
committee  of  trustees  formed  for  the  control  of  several 
corporations,  showing  the  Interest  on  profits  accepted 
liy  one  who  was  a  stockholder  in  one  of  such  corpora- 
tions, upon  surrendering  his  stock.  See  def.  7.— niist 
deed,  a  conveyance  in  trust.  More  specifically- (a)  A 
deed  by  a. debtor  conveying  property  to  a  person  as 
trustee  for  payment  of  his  debts,  (fi)  A  deed  conveying 
property  to  a  creditor  in  trust  to  sell  and  pay  himself 
and  restore  the  residue:  a  kind  of  mortgage. — Trust 
estate,  an  estate  under  the  management  of  a  trustee  or 
trustees ;  or  an  estate  given  to  be  held  in  trust.— Trust 
ez  maleficio,  any  constructive  trust  arising  by  reason 
of  wrong-doing  or  intentional  fraud  on  the  part  of  the 
person  charged  as  trustee,  as  where  an  attorney  obtains 
title  to  his  client's  property  in  violation  of  duty.  =  Syn. 
1  and  2.  Faith,  credence,  assurance,  dependence,  expecta- 
tion. 

II,  a.  Held  in  trust:  as,  <n«s*  property ;  trust 
money. 
trusti  (trust),  V.  [Also,  in  a  sense  now  differ- 
entiated, tryst,  q.  V. ;  <  ME.  trusten,  trosten,  also 
tristen,trysten,  iresten,  <raMte»(<Icel.)=OFries. 
trdsta=MD.  t>.  troosten=:MIjGr.  trosten  =  OHGr. 
trosten,  MHG.  trcesten,  G.  trosten,  comfort,  con- 
sole, =  loel.  treysta,  refl.,  trust  to,  rely  on,  = 
Sw.  trosta,  comfort,  =  Dan.  troste,  comfort,  for- 
troste,  confide;  from  the  noun.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  place  or  repose  confidence  in  (a  person); 
rely  upon;  depend  upon. 

Not  withstondeng  I  wote  wele  what  ye  mene. 
But  troste  me  wele  it  goo  not  as  ye  wene. 

Gmerydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1624. 
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I  have  a  mistress,  and  she  has  a  heart. 

She  says ;  but,  trust  me,  it  is  stone,  no  better. 

Becm.  and  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  i.  1. 
You  would  have  trusted  me 
Once,  but  the  time  is  alter'd. 

BeoM.  and  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  iv.  2. 
To  him  thus  Nestor :  Trust  the  pow'rs  above. 
Nor  think  proud  Hector's  hopes  conflrm'd  by  Jove. 

Pope,  Iliad,  x.  114. 
The  lower  races  ...  can  seldom  be  trusted  in  their  sto- 
nes of  long-past  ages.    B.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  I.  35. 

2.  To  believe;  credit;  receive  with  credence, 
as  a  statement,  assertion,  or  the  like. 

Whos  tristeth  this  ¥  holde  him  wode  [mad]. 

PdUadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  31. 
If  he  be  credulous  and  trust  my  tale, 
I'll  make  him  glad  to  seem  Vincentio. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  Iv.  2.  67. 

3.  To  intrust:  with  jojtfe before  the  object  con- 
fided. 

I  will  rather  trust  a  Hemming  with  my  butter. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  2.  316. 
Whom  with  your  power  and  fortune,  sir,  you  trust. 
Now  to  suspect  is  vain. 

4.  To  commit,  consign,  or  allow  with  confi- 
dence ;  permit  to  be  in  some  place,  position,  or 
company,  or  to  do  some  particular  thing,  with- 
out misgiving  or  fear  of  consequences :  as,  to 
trust  onsi's  self  to  another's  guidance. 

I  wonder  men  dare  trust  thomselves  with  men. 

Shak.,!:.  of  A.,L  2.44. 

Pool'd  and  beguiled ;  by  him  thou,  I  by  thee, 

To  trust  thee  from  my  side.        MiUan,  P.  L.,  x.  881. 

I  did  not  choose  to  trust  these  letters  with  our  boatman. 

Brum,  Source  of  the  Nile,  1. 103. 

Merchants  were  not  willing  to  trust  precious  cargoes  to 

any  custody  but  that  of  a  man-of-war.  Macavlay. 

5.  To  give  creditto ;  supply  with  goods  or  some- 
thing of  value  in  the  expectation  of  future  pay- 
ment. 

He  that  is  a  great  gamester  maybe  trusted  for  a  quarter's 
board  at  all  times.  Dekker,  OuH's  Hornbook,  p.  126. 

It  was  your  old  mercer  Shortyard,  that  you  turned  off  a 
year  ago,  because  he  would  trust  you  no  longer. 

VarHyrugh,  Journey  to  London,  iv.  1. 

6.  To  entertain  a  lively  hope;  feel  sure;  expect 
confidently :  followed  by  a  clause. 

And  we  truMed  to  haue  reched  to  ye  Yle  of  Melyda  for 
our  herboroughe  the  same  nyght,  but  the  wvnde  was  so 
scarse  that  we  were  put  bak  to  the  Yle  of  Meazo. 

Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  74. 
Oh  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good  . 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  iU. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  liv. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  repose  confidence;  place 
faith  or  reliance ;  rely :  with  on  or  in. 
But  who  may  beste  bigile  if  hym  liste 
Than  he  on  whom  men  weneth  best  to  triste. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  1267. 
He  is  a  morefoole  then  any  mute  best 
That  trustUh  an  the  [fortune],  or  in  thy  behest! 

Rom.  ofPartmaiy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  270. 
Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  do  good.  Ps.  xxxvii.  3. 

Alb.  Well,  you  may  fear  too  far. 
Gon.  S^er  than  trust  too  far. 

Shak.,  Lear,  i.  4.  351. 

2.  To  give  credit  for  something  due;  sell  on 
credit:  as,  to  trust  recklessly. 

Should  we  see  the  value  of  a  German  prince's  ransom 
gorgeously  attiring  each  of  our  belle-dames,  if  neither  mer- 
chant, butcher,  brewer,  .  .  .  voulAtrust' 

Brooke,  Fool  of  Quality,  xvi. 

To  trust  to  (or  unto),  to  depend  or  rely  on ;  have  confi- 
dence in. 

The  men  of  Israel  .  .  .  trusted  unto  the  liers  in  wait. 

Judges  XX.  36. 
The  mouse  that  always  trusts  to  one  poor  hole 
Can  never  be  a  mouse  of  any  soul. 

Pope,  Wife  of  Bath,  1.  298. 

Bunyan  had  a  trade  to  which  he  could  trust,  and  the 
young  woman  had  been  tramed  up  in  the  way  she  should 
go.  Southey,  Bunyan,  p.  14. 

trust^t.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  trussed,  preterit 
and  past  participle  of  truss. 
trustee  (trus-te'),  n.  [<  trusts  +  -eel.]  i.  a 
person  to  whom  property  or  funds  have  been 
committed  in  the  belief  and  trust  that  he  will 
hold  and  apply  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  entitled,  according  to  an  expressed  in- 
tention, either  by  the  parties  themselves,  or  by 
the  deed,  will,  settlement,  or  arrangement  of 
another ;  also,  by  extension,  a  person  held  ac- 
countable as  if  he  were  expressly  a  trustee  in 
law.    Compare  guardian,  2. 

I  have  made  over  all  my  Wealth  to  these 
Honest  Gentlemen ;  they  are  my  Trustees. 

Etherege,  Love  in  a  Tub,  Epil. 
Philip's  mother's  trustee  was  answerable  to  PhiUp  for 
his  property.  Thackeray,  Philip,  xvi. 

Their  (the  clergy's)  gigantic  wealth  was  in  a  great  de- 
gree due  to  the  legacies  of  those  who  regarded  them  as 
the  trustees  of  the  poor.         Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  89. 


trusty 

2.  In  the  United  States,  a  person  in  whose 
hands  the  effects  of  another  are  attached  in  a 

trustee  process  (see  the  phrase  below) Trustee 

Churches  Act.  See  cAMrcft.— Trustee  of  bankrupt's 
estate.  Same  as  assignee  in  bankruptcy  (which  see,  under 
assignee).— Tmstee  process,  a  species  of  attachment  of 
rights  of  action  of  a  debtor  or  property  belonging  to  hiro 
in  the  hands  of  a  third  person,  by  making  the  debtor  to 
him  or  the  third  person,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  party  to  the 
proceedings,  so  as  to  charge  him  with  the  money  or  the 
property  as  a  trust  for  the  attaching  creditor  of  the  debt- 
or (equivalent  to  the  process  known  in  English  law  as 
foreign  aUachment).  It  is  called  trustee  process  in  some 
jurisdictions,  as  distinguishing  it  from  attachments  which 
go  to  the  length  of  taking  the  said  property  or  fund  into 
the  actual  custody  of  the  law  by  seizure. 

trustee  (trus-te'),  i>-  t.  [<  trustee,  n.]  To  at- 
tach by  a  trustee  process.  See  trustee,  n.,  3. 
trusteeship  (trus-te 'ship),  n.  [<  trustee  + 
-ship.']  The  office  or  functions  of  a  ti'ustee. 
truster  (tms'ter), ».  [<  trusts  +  -eri.]  1.  One 
who  trusts  or  relies,  or  who  accepts  a  thing  as 
true ;  a  believer. 

Nor  shall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence 

To  make  it  truster  of  your  own  report 

Against  yourself.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 172. 

2.  One  who  trusts  or  gives  credit;  a  creditor. 

Bankrupts,  hold  fast; 
Rather  than  render  back,  out  with  your  knives, 
And  cut  your  trusters'  throats  1 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  1. 10. 

3.  In  Scots  law,  one  who  grants  a  trust  deed: 
the  correlative  of  trustee. 

trustful  (trust 'ful),  a.  [<  trusts  +  -ful."]  1. 
Full  of  trust;  confiding:  as,  a  person  of  a  ir«s^ 
ful  disposition. 

Consider,  again,  how  much  that  is  loveable  and  praise- 
worthy and  energetic  for  good  in  individuals  springs  from 
the  trustful  and  affectionate  element  in  our  nature. 

fl.  N.  Oxenhaim,  Short  Studies,  p.  263. 

2t.  Worthy  of  trust;  faithful;  trusty.     Stani- 


trustfuUy  (tmst'ful-i),  adv.  In  a  trustful  man- 
ner. 

trustfulness  (trust'ful-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  trustful. 

trustily  (tms'ti-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  trustily,  tris- 
tiliche;  <  trusty  +  -ly'^.']  1.  In  a  trusty  man- 
ner,   (a)  Faithfully ;  honestly. 

Thus  having  her  restored  trustUy, 

As  he  had  vow'd,  some  small  continuance 

He  there  did  make.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  iii.  19. 

(6t)  On  trustworthy  information ;  with  certainty. 

Then  I  sent  for  the  printer  of  this  book,  .  .  .  requiring 
him  that  I  might  have  some  servant  of  his  to  watch  him 
[a  suspected  person]  faithfully  that  day,  that  I  might  un- 
derstand trustUy  to  what  place  he  would  repair  at  night 
unto.  Harman,  Caveat  tor  Cursetors,  p.  69. 

(ct)  Courageously;  stoutly. 

Than  turned  thei  titli  agen  &  trustUi  gon  fist. 

William  of  Paleme  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3904. 

trustiness  (tms'ti-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing trusty;  especially,  that  quality  of  a  person 
by  which  he  deserves  the  confidence  of  others; 
fidelity;  faithfulness;  honesty. 

If  the  good  qualities  which  lie  dispersed  among  other 
creatures,  innocence  in  a  sheep,  trujAiness  in  a  dog,  are 
singly  commendable,  how  excellent  is  the  mind  which  en- 
nobles them  into  virtues !       JV.  Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

trusting  (trus'ting), jj.  a.    Trustful;  confiding. 
trustingly  (trus'ting-li),   adv.    In  a  trusting 
manner;  with  trust  or  implicit  confidence, 
trustless  (trust'les),  a.  [<  <r««ti  -t-  -less.]  Not 
worthy  of  trust;  unfaithful;  delusive;  treach- 
erous. 

To  catche  ech  tnMesse  traytor,  see  thou  faythfuU  doe  re- 
mayne.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  101. 

O !  trusUesse  state  of  miserable  men. 
That  builde  your  blis  on  hope  of  earthly  thing. 

Spenser,  Ruins  of  Time,  1.  197. 
The  trustless  wings  of  false  desire.    Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  2. 

trustlessness  (tmst'les-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  trustless;  un worthiness  of 
trust. 

trustworthiness  (tmsfw^r'THi-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  character  of  being  trustworthy. 

The  properties  which  constitute  trustworthi-ncss  in  a 
mass  of  evidence  are  two,  correctness  and  completeness. 
,  Bentham,  Judicial  Evidence,  I.  ii. 

In  the  trial  of  Reason  versus  Perception,  Reason  claims 
superior  trustworthiness. 

B.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  PsychoL,  §  391. 

trustworthy  (trust'w6r"THi),  a.     [<  trv^t^  + 

worthy.]  Worthy  of  trust  or  confidence;  trusty; 

reliable ;  that  may  be  relied  on. 
The  greatest  advantage  which  a  government  can  possess 

is  to  be  the  one  trustworthy  government  in  the  midst  of 

governments  which  nobody  can  trust. 

Macavlay,  Lord  Clive. 

=S3m,  Faithful,  honest. 
trusty  (trus'ti),  a.  and  n.     [<  MB.  trusty,  trostij, 

tristy,  tresty  (=Dan.  trostig,  confident) ;  <  trusts 


trusty 

+  -2/^0  I.  a.  1.  True;  trustworthy;  faithful; 
that  may  be  implicitly  confided  in :  applied  to 
persons :  as,  a  trusty  servant. 

XTse  careful  watch,  choose  trusty  sentinels. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  v.  3.  54. 
2.  Not  liable  to  fail;  that  maybe  relied  upon, 
as  in  an  emergency ;  strong ;  firm :  applied  to 
things :  as,  a  trusty  sword. 

The  neighing  steeds  are  to  the  chariots  tied. 
The  trusty  weapon  sits  on  every  side. 

Dryden,  .^neid.  Til.  886. 
3t.  Trusting;  trustful. 

He  [who  is  born  under  Mercury]  wilbe  (soe  his  state  there- 
by may  mend) 
Apt  to  deceive  even  his  most  trusty  friend. 

Times'  WhisUe  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  115. 
4.  Involving  trust  and  responsibility.    [Bare.] 
It  were  fit  you  knew  him,  lest  ...  he  might  at  some 
great  and  trusty  business  in  a  main  danger  fail  you. 

Shak.,  All's  Well,  iii.  6.  16. 

II.  m. ;  pi.  trusties  (-tiz).  A  trusty  person; 
specifically,  a  well-behaved  and  trustworthy 
convict  to  whom  special  privileges  are  granted. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  criminals  confined  in  the 
jails  of  the  far  West  are  there  for  a  class  of  offenses  pecu- 
liar to  the  country.  They  are  men  dangerous  in  one  di- 
rection, perhaps,  but  generally  not  depraved.  The  trus- 
ties are  often  domesticated  upon  ranches  near  the  town, 
and  apparently  are  unwatched,  and  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  the  ranchman's  family.  The  Century,  XXXVII.  448. 

tmt,  interj.  [ME.  trut,  also  ptrupt,  ptrot,  < 
OF.  trut,  an  interj.  of  contempt.  Cf.  ««**.] 
An  interjection  of  contempt.  Prompt.  Parv., 
p.  415. 

truth  (trBth),  n.  [Also,  in  a  form  now  differen- 
tiated, troth,  q.  v.;  <  ME.  truthe,  treuthe,  trewthe, 
tremoethe,  treouthe,  treowthe,  etc.,  also  trouthe, 
trowthe,  <  AS.  tredwthu,  tredwth  {tredwth-, 
tredth-)  (=  OHG.  *triuwicla,  in  comp.,  =  Icel. 
tryggth),  truth,  faith;  with  formative  -th,  < 
tredwe,  true:  see  i»-«e.]  1.  The  state  or  char- 
acter of  being  true ;  trueness.  (a)  Conformity  of 
thought  with  fact ;  conformity  of  a  judgment,  statement^ 
or  belief  with  the  reality;  exact  correspondence  of  sub- 
jective and  objective  relations. 

All  admit  that  by  truth  is  understood  a  harmony,  an 
agreement,  a  correspondence  between  our  thought  and 
that  which  we  think  about.  This  definition  we  owe  to  the 
schoolmen.  " Veritas intellectus," saysAquinas, "estadse- 
quatio  intellectus  et  rei,  secundum  quod  intellectua  dicit 
esse  quod  est,  vel  non  esse  quod  non  est." 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Logic,  xxvii. 
In  common  life  we  call  truth  the  agreement  between  an 
object  and  our  conception  of  the  object.  We  thus  pre- 
suppose an  object  to  which  our  conception  must  conform. 
In  the  philosophical  sense  of  the  word,  oil  the  other  hand, 
truth  may  be  described,  in  a  general  and  one-sided  way, 
as  the  agreement  of  the  subject-matter  of  thought  with  it- 
self. Hegel,  Logic  (tr.  by  Wallace),  p.  43. 

(b)  The  state  of  being  made  true  or  exact ;  exact  conform- 
ity to  a  model,  rule,  or  plan ;  accuracy  of  adjustment ; 
exact  adaptation. 

•     Ploughs,  to  go  true,  depend  much  on  the  truth  of  the 

iron-work.  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Most  gun-stocks  are  twisted  over  —  that  is  to  say,  the 

toe  of  the  butt  is  more  out  of  truth  with  the  barrels  than 

the  heel.  W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  432. 

(c)  In  the  fine  arts,  the  proper  and  correct  representation 
of  any  object  in  nature,  or  of  whatever  subject  may  be 
under  treatment;  specifically,  in  arch.,  avoidance  of  de- 
ceits in  construction  or  decoration,  as  of  non-concordance 
of  apparent  and  real  structure,  or  of  imitation  of  stone  or 
marble  In  paint  or  plaster. 

The  agony  of  theLaocoon,  the  action  of  the  Discobulus, 
the  upspringing  of  the  Mercury,  are  all  apparently  real  in 
their  action  by  the  innate  truth  of  their  conformation. 
.  .  .  Truth  is  therefore  the  highest  quality  in  Art. 

Fairholt,  Diet.  Terms  of  Art. 
In  truth  and  skUl  of  modelling  even  the  sculptures  of 
Chartres  and  St.  Denis,  which  are  a  century  earlier  in  date, 
surpass  those  of  Wells. 

C,  H.  Moore,  Gothic  Architecture,  p.  286. 

(d)  Habitual  disposition  to  speak  only  what  is  true ;  vera- 
city ;  puri^  from  falsehood ;  truthfulness ;  sincerity ;  up- 
rightness ;  honesty :  as,  a  man  of  truth. 

For  ala  longe  as  zee  ben  bounden  to  gedere  in  places  — 
that  is  to  seyne,  in  Love,  in  Trovtlie,  and  in  gode  Accord 
— no  man  schalle  ben  of  powere  to  greve  zou. 

MandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  229. 

Love  is  all  trut?i.  ShaJc.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  \.  804. 

(c)  Disposition  to  be  faithful ;  fidelity ;  constancy. 
Long  since  wewere  resolved  of  your  truth. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  4.  20. 
Now  I  shall  tiy  thy  truth.    If  thou  dost  love  me,  • 
Thou  weigh'fit  not  any  thing  compar'd  with  me. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Miiid's  Tragedy,  ii.  1. 
Alas !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth ; 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth. 

Coleridge,  Christabel,  ii. 
</)  The  state  of  not  being  counterfeited  or  adulterated ; 
genuineness ;  pnrity. 

The  truth  of  thy  love  to  me. 

Shak.,  As  yon  Like  it,  i.  2.  IS. 
2.  That  which  is  true,  (a)-  Fact;  reality;  verity: 
as,  a  lover  of  truth:  often  personified. 

"  Sygrem,"  he  seid,  "to  yow  I  will  not  leyne, 
I  shall  yow  telle  the  trouth  of  this  mater." 

Oenerydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2284. 
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Deame  thee  best  in  euery  doute 
Tyl  the  trouthe  be  tryed  oute. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  332. 

You  peradventure  think  aptness  and  ableness  all  one ; 

whereas  the  truth  is  that,  had  we  kept  our  first  ableness, 

grace  should  not  need.    Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.,  App.  1. 

For  my  mouth  shall  speak  truth.  Prov.  viii.  7. 

For  truth  is  truth 
To  the  end  of  reckoning.     Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  1 .  45. 
Oh,  Truth,  thou  art  a  mighty  conqueress ! 

Fletcher  {and  another).  Queen  of  Corinth,  iv.  3. 

Truth  is  the  most  unbending  and  uncompliable,  the 
most  necessary,  firm,  immutable,  and  adamantine  thing  in 
the  world.  Cudworth,  Morality,  IV.  v.  §  3. 

Kant  regards  it  as  a  duty  owed  to  oneself  to  speak  the 
truth,  because  *^  a  lie  is  an  abandonment  or,  as  it  were, 
annihilation  of  the  dignity  of  man." 

H.  Sidgwick,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  292. 
(V)  A  verified  fact;  a  true  statement  or  proposition  ;  an 
established  principle,  fixed  law,  or  the  like. 

Fundamental  truths,  .  .  .  like  the  lights  of  heaven,  are 
not  only  beautiful  and  entertaining  in  themselves,  but  give 
light  and  evidence  to  other  things  that  without  them 
could  not  be  seen. 

Locke,  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  §  43. 
(c)  That  which  is  righteous  or  in  accordance  with  the 
divine  standard. 

He  that  doeth  truth  Cometh  to  the  light,  that  his  deeds 
may  be  made  manifest,  that  they  are  wrought  in  God. 

John  iii.  21. 

St.  Faith  pledged ;  pledge;  troth.    See  froth. 

111  give  thee  tile  truth  of  my  right  hand ; 
The  truth  of  it  I'll  freely  gie. 
Young  Belchan  and  Suxie  Pye  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  4). 

Cartesian  criterion  of  truth.  See  Cartesuin.— Com- 
plex truth.  See  complex. — Contingent  truth,  a  truth 
which  is  not  absolute,  but  contingent  on  something  else. 
—Criterion  of  truth.  See  mSen'on.— Ethical  truth. 
See  efftMffli.- Fewness  and  trutht.  See  fewness.— For- 
mal, fundamental,  gospel  truth.   See  the  adjectives. 

—God's  truth.   See  Codi Immediate  truths.   See 

immediate,  i. —  In  truth,  truly ;  in  fact;  also,  sincerely. — 
Logical,  material,  objective  truth.  See  the  adjectives. 
—  Of  a  truth,  of  truth,  in  truth ;  in  reality ;  certainly. 

Ffor  of  trewthe  he  ys  not  content  with  no  man  that  ys 
famyliar  with  the  company  that  ys  at  the  Kodes,  if  or  that 
hell  broude  takys  them  as  hys  mortall  enimies. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  22. 

Of  a  truth  it  is  good  to  be  with  good  people. 

Thackeray,  Virginians,  xxiii. 

Physical,  pure,  real,  secondary,  transcendental, 
etc.,  truth.    See  the  adjectives. =Syil.  See  realilyT^. 
truth  (*6th),  V.  t.     [<  truth,  w.]    To  affirm  or 
declare  truthfully.     [Eare.] 

The  ancients 
Who  chatted  of  the  golden  age  feigned  trifles. 
Had  they  dreamt  this,  they  would  have  truth  d  it  heaven. 

Ford,  Fancies,  ii.  2. 

truthful  (troth'ful),  a.  [<  truth  +  -fuf]  1. 
Pull  of  truth ;  habitually  speaking  the  truth ; 
veracious. 

The  perfectly  truthful  man  cannot  entertain  the  pro- 
posal to  say  what  is  false. 

J.  SuUy,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  666, 

2.  Conformable  to  truth ;  correct;  true:  as,  a 
truthful  statement.  =Syn.  Shicere,  honest,  candid, 
frank,  open,  ingenuous,  artless,  guileless. 

truthfully  (troth'f  id-i),  a*).  In  a  truthful  man- 
ner ;  with  truth. 

truthfulness  (troth'ful-nes),  n.  The  character 
of  being  truthful :  as,  the  truthfulness  of  a  per- 
son or  of  a  statement. 

truthiness  (tro'thi-nes),  n.  Truthfulness. 
[Bare.] 

Truthiness  is  a  habit,  like  every  other  virtue.  There  I 
hold  by  the  Peripatetics.    Noctes  Ambrosianse,  Feb.,  1832. 

truthless  (trSth'les),  a.  [<  truth  +  -less.  Cf. 
trothless.']  1.  Lacking  truth;  lacking  reality; 
untrue. — 3.  Faithless. 

Cast  all  your  eyes 
On  this— what  shall  I  call  her? — truthless  woman ! 

Beau.  andFl.,  Laws  of  Candy,  v.  1, 

truthlessness  (troth'les-nes),  n.  The  charac- 
ter of  being  truthless. 

truth-lover  (troth'luv'fer),  n.  One  devoted  to 
the  truth. 

Truth-teller  was  our  England's  Alfred  named ; 
Truth-lover  was  our  English  Duke. 

Tennyson,  Death  of  Wellington,  vii. 

truthnesst   (troth'nes),   n.     Truth.     Marston. 

[Rare.] 
truth-plightt  (troth'plit),  V.   [<  ME.  truthplyten, 

truplyten;  <  truth  +  plight^.  Cf .  trotli-plight.']  To 

pledge  one's  faith;  betroth;  affiance.    Prompt. 

Parv.,  p.  504. 
truth-teller  (trSth'teFfer),  n.     One  who  tells 

the  truth.    See  the  quotation  under  truth-lover. 
truth-writ  (troth'rit),  a.    Truthfully  written. 

George  Eliot.     [Bare.] 
truthy  (trS'thi),  a.     [<  truth  +  -2^1.]    Truthful ; 

veracious.     [Rare.] 
They  would  have  a  more  truthy  import  than  what  at 

present  they  convey. 

W.  G.  Palsgrave,  Central  and  Eastern  Arabia,  I.  ix. 
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trutinatet  (trS'ti-nat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  trutinatus,  pp. 
of  truUnare,  trutinari,  weigh,  balance,  <  truti- 
na,  <  Qi.  Tpvrdvri,  a  balance,  a  pair  of  scales.] 
To  weigh ;  balance. 

Madam,  sayes  he,  be  pleas'd  to  trutinate 
And  wisely  weigh  your  servants  gracefull  voyoe. 
Whiting,  Albino  and  Bellama  (1638),  p,  10.    (Nares.y 

trutinationt  (tro-ti-na'shon), «,  [<  trutinate  + 
■ion.']  The  act  of  weighing;  examination  by 
weighing. 

Men  may  mistake  if  they  distinguish  not  the  sense  of 
levity  unto  themselves,  and  in  regard  of  the  scale  or  deci- 
sion of  trutinaticm.  Sir  T.  Broume,  Vulg.-Eir, 

truttat  (trut'a),  n.    [ML, :  see  trout.]    Same  as 

truttaceous  (tru-ta'shius),  a.  [<  ML.  trutta,  a 
trout,  +  -aceous.]  Of  orpertaining  to  the  trout ; 
resembling  a  trout :  as,  a  truttaceous  fish. 

truwet,  0-  and  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of 

try  (tri),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  tried,  ppr.  trying, 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  trie,  trye;  <  ME.  trien,  tryen, 
trigen,  <  OP.  trier,  pick,  choose,  separate,  cull, 
orig.  thresh  (grain),  =  Pr.  triar,  separate,  pick, 
choose,  thresh  (grain),  =  It.  tritare,  thresh, 
grind,  bruise,  wear,  <  ML.  tritare,  rub,  thresh, 
freq.  of  L.  terere,  pp.  tritus,  I'ub,  thresh :  see 
trite^.]  I,  trans.  If.  To  separate,  as  what  is 
good  from  what  is  bad;  separate  by  sifting; 
sift. 

The  wylde  come,  beinge  in  shape  and  greatnesse  lyke  tO' 
the  good,  if  they  be  mengled,  with  great  diSicnltie  wyll  be 
tryed  out.  Sir  T.  Elyat,  The  Govemour,  ii,  14. 

Hence  — (a)  To  select;  cull;  pick  out. 

The  kinges  sone  aswithe  let  sembul  raiche  puple, 
&  triced  him  to  a  tidi  ost  of  the  tidesist  bumes. 

Waiiam  ofPaleme  (E.  E.  T.  S,),  1.  3556. 

(6)  To  ascertain  by  sifting  or  examination,  Alisaunderof 
Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  761. 

Master  More  was  once  sent  in  commission  into  Kent,  to 
help  to  tr^  out,  if  it  might  be,  what  was  the  cause  of  Good- 
win Sands,  Latimer,  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1660. 

2.  To  separate  (metal)  from  the  ore  or  dross  by 
melting;  refine;  assay.    [Not  a  technical  use,] 

Silver  tried  in  a  furnace  of  earth,  purified  seven  times. 

Ps,  xii,  6. 
The  fire  seven  times  tried  this ; 
Seven  times  tried  that  judgement  is 
That  did  never  choose  amiss. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,ii.  9.  63. 

3.  To  separate  or  reduce  by  boiling  or  steam- 
ing; render:  generally  with  out:  as,  to  try  out 
lard  or  blubber. 

Aysell  and  wyne  eke  oul£  of  hem  men  trie. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (B.  E.  T.  S,),  p,  53. 

Palm.  All  my  fat  Oxen  and  Sheep  are  melted  to  this 
[money].  Gentlemen. 
Whead.  Then;  Grease  is  well  try'd.  Sir, 

Etherege,  Love  in  a  Tub,  ii.  3. 

4.  To  put  to  the  test  or  proof ;  subject  to  ex- 
perimental treatment,  comparison  with  a  stan- 
dard, or  the  like,  in  order  to  determine  the  truth', 
accuracy,  power,  strength,  speed,  fitness,  or 
other  quality  of;  test ;  prove :  as,  to  try  weights 
and  measures;  to  try  a  new  invention;  to  try 
conclusions ;  to  try  one's  patience,  or  one's  luck. 

This  word  of  God  trieth  all  doctrine. 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  1853),  IL  9, 
It  is  a  true  Observation  that,  among  other  effects  of  Af- 
fliction, one  is  to  irj/  a  Friend.       Hmoell,  Letters,  I,  vi.  56. 
If  God  come  to  trie  our  constancy,  we  ought  not  to 
shrink,  or  stand  the  lesse  firmly  for  that. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  i.  7. 

Had  we  no  other  way  of  trying  the  continuance  of  God's- 

goodness  to  us  but  by  exercising  his  patience  by  our 

greater  provocations?  Stillingfleet,  Sermons,  I.  U 

Your  Goblin's  Skill  shall  now  be  try'd. 

Congreve,  An  Impossible  Thing. 

5.  To  use,  apply,  or  practise  tentatively;  ex- 
periment with:  as,  to  try  a  new  remedy;  also, 
to  experiment  upon;  treat  tentatively. 

A  bulbe  of  sqylle  eke  summen  wol  devyde. 
And  ther  into  this  plannte  of  flg-tree  trie. 
And  bynde  it  so  therto  that  it  abyde, 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T,  S.),  p.  124. 
He  [a  hare]  was  ill  three  days,  during  which  time  I  nursed 
him,  .  .     and  by  .  .  .  trying  him  with  a  variety  of  herb* 
restored  him  to  perfect  health. 

Cowper,  Treatment  of  Hares. 
If  that  child  were  mine,  Francis,  I  should  try  her  with 
a  little  taraxacum. 

Mrs.  Annie  Edwardes,  Ought  we  to  Visit  her  ?  xi. 
The  artist  sometimes  tried  an  attitude  on  a  grouping, 
and  then,  dissatisfied  with  the  effeci^  abandoned  it. 

Harrison  and  Verrall,  Ancient  Athens,  p.  cxi- 

6.  To  endeavor  experimentally  to  find  out. 

We  are  four  damsels  sent  abroad. 
To  the  east,  west.^north,  and  south. 
To  try  whose  fortune  is  so  good 
To  find  these  champions  forth. 
Robin  Hood  and  Ihe  Stranger  (Child's  Ballads  V  412) 


try 

But  try  with  me,  whether  Heav'ns  bridle  will 
Not  curb  your  Lady's  fierce  career  to  heU. 

J.  Beamnant,  Psyche,  ii.  109. 
O  make  me  try, 
By  sleeping,  what  it  is  to  die. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  ii.  12. 

He  tried  the  effect  of  frowns  and  menaces.    Frowns  and 

menaces  failed.  Maeaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

7.  To  experience ;  have  knowledge  of  by  ex- 
perience. 

Or  try  the  Libyan  heat  or  Scythian  cold.  Dryden. 

8.  To  undertake ;  attempt;  essay. 

Let  us  try  advent'rous  work.  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  254. 

I'll  couch  me  here  till  evening  gray, 
Then  darkling  try  my  dangerous  way. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  iv.  28. 

9.  To  examine  iudioially ;  bring  or  set  before 
a  court  with  evidence  or  argument,  or  both,  for 
a  final  judicial  determination;  submit  to  the 
examination  and  decision  or  sentence  of  a  judi- 
cial tribunal :  as,  to  try  a  case ;  to  try  a  pris- 
oner. The  word  is  used  in  law  with  reference  to  the  is- 
sues raised  by  the  pleadings,  not  with  reference  to  motions 
and  other  interlocutory  questions. 

I  do  not  deny. 
The  jury,,  passing  on  the  prisoner's  life, 
'May  in  the  sworn  twelve  have  a  thief  or  two 
Guiltier  than  him  they  try. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  1.  21. 
Why,  he  was  tried  ai,  York  for  stealing  a  coral  andbeUs 
from  the  Mayoress's  baby. 

D.  Jerrold,  Men  of  Character,  Job  Pippins,  v. 

10.  To  bring  to  a  decision;  determine;  settle; 
hence,  to  decide  by  combat. 

Nicanor  .  .  .  durst  not  try  the  matter  by  the  sword. 

2  Mac.  xiv.  18. 

That's  a  question  :  how  shall  we  try  it? 

-  *.,C.  of  E.,v.  1.421. 


The  quarrel  shall  soon  be  try'd. 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Stranger  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  415). 

11.  To  bear  hardly  upon;  subject  to  trials  or 
suffering;  aflict:  as,  the  family  has  been  sore- 
ly tried. — 12.  To  strain:  as,  to  try  the  eyes. — 
13.   To  incite  to  wrong;  tempt;  solicit. 

In  part  she  is  to  blame  that  has  heen  try'd; 
He  comes  too  near,  that  comes  to  be  deny'd. 

Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  The  Lady's  Resolve. 

14t.  To  invite;  escort. 

Thane  gerte  he  in  his  awene  tente  a  table  be  sette, 
And  tryede  in  with  tromppez  travaillede  biernez ; 
Serlede  them  solempnely  with  selkouthe  metez. 

Morte  Arthure  (E..  E.  T.  S.),  L  1946. 

15.  In  joinery,  to  dress  with  a  trying-plane. 
See  trying-plan^.— 'So  try  a  faJl.  See/aZJi.— To  try 
conclusions  with  a  person.  See  conclmion.—'Io  try 
it  on  the  other  leg.  See  leg.— To  try  on.  (»)  To  put 
on,  as  a  garment,  in  order  to  test  the  fit,  etc. 

The  daughters  only  tore  two  pair  of  kid-leather  gloves, 
with  trying  'em  on.  Congreve,  Old  Bachelor,  iv.  8. 

(6)  To  attempt;  undertake.    [Slang.] 

It  wouldn't  do  to  try  it  on  there.  Dickem. 

To  try  one's  hand,  one's  lungs,  etc.    See  the  nouns. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  exert  strength;  make  an 
effort;  endeavor;  attempt:  as,  to  try  tor  a  situ- 
ation. 

If  at  first  you  don't  succeed.  Try,  try  again. 

Old  atmg. 

2.  To  find  or  show  what  a  person  or  a  thing 
is;  prove  by  experience;  make  or  hold  a  trial. 

Well,  Time  is  the  old  justice  that  examines  all  such  of- 
fenders, and  let  Time  try.    Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iv.  1.  204. 

St.  Naut.,  to  lie  to  in  a  gale  under  storm-saUs  so 
as  to  keep  a  ship's  bow  to  the  sea. 

Down  with  the  topmast :  yare !  lower,  lower !    Bring 
her  to  try  with  main  course.         Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  1.  37. 
When  the  barke  had  way,  we  out  the  hawser,  and  so  gate 
the  sea  to  our  friend,  and  tryed  out  al  that  day  with  our 
maine  corse.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  277. 

To  try  back,  (a)  To  go  back,  as  in  search  of  a  road  that 
one  has  missed ;  revert,  as  in  conversation,  in  order  to  re- 
cover some  point  that  one  has  missed;  hark  back. 

She  was  marvellously  quick  to  discover  that  she  was 
astray  and  try  hack.  Lever,  Davenport  Dunn,  xi. 

The  leading  hounds  ...  are  trying  back. 

T.  Rughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Eugby,  i.  7. 
Would  it  not  be  well  then  to  try  hack?  to  bear  in  mind, 
as  the  first  and  most  fundamental  truth  of  all,  that  meat 
is  suitable  for  grown  men,  that  milk  is  suitable  for  babes? 
Nineteenth  Cerdury,  XXII.  812. 
(J)  In  angling,  to  fish  again  over  a  pool  or  stream  where 
the  fish  have  refused  to  bite  before,  as  with  a  different 
cast  of  flies,  from  another  direction  with  regard  to  the 
wind  or  sun,  etc. :  also  used  transitively :  as,  to  try  hack 
the  water. — To  try  out.  (a)  To  separate,  as  fat  or  grease 
from  a  substance  roasted,  boiled,  or  steamed:  as,  the 
grease  tries  out  of  ham  iu  cooking.  Hence — (b)  To  tran- 
sude, or  ooze  out,  as  sweat :  as,  the  perspiration  is  trying 
out  of  him.  [Low,  New  Eng.]— Trying  up,  in  joinery, 
the  operation  of  taking  off  a  sliaving  extendmg  the  entire 
length  of  the  stuff.— Trying-up  machine,  a  planing- 
machine  used  for  trying  up  scantling. =Syn.  1.  To  seek, 

try  (tri),  n'.     [<  try,  «.]     1.  The  act  of  trying ; 
atrial;  experiment;  effort. 
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This  breaking  of  his  has  been  but  a  try  for  his  friends. 
Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  v.  1.  11. 
Don't  give  it  up  yet ;  .  .  .  let's  have  a  try  for  him. 

Mrs.  Qaskell,  Mary  Barton,  xxvii. 
The  rook  lies  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface,  and  any 
buildings  that  may  have  existed  upon  it  have  totally  dis- 
appeared.  A  fresh  try  was  made  for  tombs  in  a  large  field 
to  the  north  of  the  same  road. 

Amer.  Java.  Archseol.,  VI.  858. 
2.  In  foot-ball,  in  the  Eugby  game,  the  right 
to  carry  the  ball  in  front  of  the  goal  and  try  to 
kick  a  goal.  When  goals  are  equal,  the  game 
is  decided  by  the  majority  of  tries. — 3.  A  sieve ; 
riddle;  screen.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

They  will  not  pass  through  the  holes  of  the  sieve,  rud- 
dle, or  try,  if  thmr  be  narrow. 

Holhmd,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  86.    (Trench.) 
tryable,  a.    See  triable. 
try-cock  (tri'kok),  n.    A  gage-cock, 
tryet,  «•    An  obsolete  spelling  of  try. 
tryet,  a.    [<  ME.  trie,  trye,  <  OP.  tri4,  pp.  of  trier, 
pick,  choose:  see  try,  v.']    Choice;  select;  ap- 
proved; excellent. 
Sugre  that  is  so  trye.  Chaucer,  Sir  Thopas,  L  145. 

Those  hands  of  gold. 
And  eke  her  f  eete,  those  f  eete  of  silver  trye. 

Spenser,  1".  Q.,  V.  ii.  26. 

tryedt,  a.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  tried. 
Trygon^  (tri'gon),  n.  [NL.  (Geoffrey  St.  Hllaire, 
1809,  from  Adanson's  manuscript),  <  L.  trygon, 

<  Gr.  Tpiry&v,  a  sting-ray:  said  to  be  so  named 
from  the  expansive  pectoral  fins,  likened  to  a 
dove's  wings;  a  transferred  use  of  Tpvy&v,  a 
dove.  Compare  similar  use  of  angeUfish,  and 
see  Trygon^.']  In  ichth.,  a  genus  of  rays,  giv- 
ing name  to  the  family  Trygonidie;  the  sting- 
rays, having  the  long  slender  lash-like  tail 
armed  with  a  strong  serrated  spine  near  the 
base .  These  rays  attain  a  large  size  and  abound  in  warm 
seas.  The  genus  is  also  called  Daxylatus  (Walbaum,  1793), 
a  name  varying  to  Daggatis  (Raflnesque,  1810),  DaeCbaiis 
(Garman),  and  Dosj/toKs  (Jordan).  See  cut  under  sttn^-ros/. 

Trygon^  (tn'gon),  «.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  rphyuv,  a 
dove.]  In  ornith.,  a  monotypic  genus  of  Papuan 
pigeons,  based  by  Hombron  and  Jaequinot  in 
1836  (in  the  form  Trugon)  upon  T.  terrestris,  and 
subsequently  variously  applied. 

Trygonidse  (tn-gon'i-de),  n.jjl.  [NL.,  <  Trygon 
+  4dse.']  A  family  of  batoid  elasmobranehiate 
fishes,  whose  typical  genus  is  Trygon;  the 
sting-rays.  The  tail  is  armed  with  a  sharp  serrated 
spine  or  spines  capable  of  inflicting  a  severe  wound. 
The  genera  are  about  10  and  the  species  50  in  number ; 
they  are  ovoviviparous,  and  found  in  most  warm  seas, 
some  of  them  reaching  comparatively  high  latitudes,  and 
others  inhabiting  fresh  waters  of  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica. The  family  is  also  called  Dasyhaiidse.  See  Trygon, 
and  cut  under  sting-ray. 

try-hoiise  (tn'hous),  n.  A  building  or  shed  in 
which  oil  is  extracted  from  blubber,  or  in  which 
lard  or  the  like  is  rendered. 

trying  (tri'ing),jj.  a.  [Ppr.  of  try,  «.]  Of  a 
kind  to  test  severely  or  thoroughly;  difficult; 
severe:  as,  a  trying  ordeal;  trying  circum- 
stances ;  a  color  trying  to  one's  complexion. 

He  was  restless  as  well  as  idle,  a  combination  which  is 
more  trying  to  the  peace  of  your  housemates  than  any 
other  can  be.  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Poor  Gentleman,  i. 

trying-plane  (tri'ing-plan),  n.  In  joinery,  a 
plane,  used  after  the  jack-plane,  for  taking  off 
a  shaving  the  whole  length  of  the  stuff,  which 
operation  is  called  trying  up.    Seeplane^. 

trying-sq,uare  (tri'ing-skwar),  n.  Same  as  try- 
square.    E.  H.  Knight. 

tryma  (tn'ma),  n.;  pi.  trymata  (-ma-ta).    [NL., 

<  Gr.  Tpvfm,"Tpv/iTi,  a  hole,  <  rpvelv,  rub.]  In 
bot.,  a  drupe  or  drupaceous  nut  with  a  fleshy 
exooarp  which  i^  at  length  dehiscent  or  other- 
wise, as  in  the  walnut  and  hickory-nut.  it  may 
be  accurately  defined  as  a  one-seeded  fruit  with  a  well-de- 
fined stony  endocarp,  and  with  the  outer  part  of  the  peri- 
carp fieshy,  leathery,  or  fibrous ;  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  drupe  by  being  derived  from  an  inferior  instead  of  a 
superior  ovary. 


try-pot 

trynet,  a.    An  old  spelling  of  trine^. 
Tryngltes  (trin-ji'tez),  n.   [NL.  (Cabanis,  1856), 

<  Gr.  rpvyyag,  a  bird  so  called  by  Aristotle,  a 
sandpiper,  -i-  -ites.  Cf.  Tringa."]  A  genus  of 
small  tattlers,  of  the  family  Scolopaddse ;  the 
marble-winged  sandpipers.  They  resemble  true 
sandpipers  very  closely,  biit  are  totanine,  not  tringine ;  the 
bill  is  short  and  extremely  slender ;  the  toes  are  cleft  to 
the  base,  or  with  a  mere  trace  of  webbing ;  the  tail  is  not 
barred,  and  the  flight-feathers  liave  a  peculiar  tracery,  like 
the  veining  of  marble,  of  black  on  a  pearly-white  ground. 
T.  ru/escens  (or  svirrujkollis)  is  the  buff-breasted  sand- 
piper of  both  Americas,  very  wide-ranging,  and  breeding 
in  high  latitudes ;  it  is  about  8  inches  long  and  16  in  ex- 
tent of  wings.  This  bird  is  a  near  relative  of  Bartram's 
sandpiper  among  North  American  forms,  and  is  still  more 
closely  related  to  certain  Polynesian  sandpipers.  See  cut 
in  preceding  column. 

Trypanosoma  (trip'''a-n9-so'ma),  n.  [<  Gr.  rpii- 
navov,  a  borer,  +  aafia,  body.]  A  genus  of  flagel- 
late infusorians,  typical  of  the  family  Trypano- 
somatidsB.  T.  sanguinis,  also  called  VhduUna 
ranarum,  occurs  in  the  blood  of  amphibians. 

Trypanosomata  (trip''''a-no-s6'ma-ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  trypanosmnatus :  see  trypano- 
somatous.']  An  order  of  infusorial  animalcules, 
formed  for  the  reception  of  the  Trypanoso- 
matidas  (which  see). 

Trypanosomatidae  (trip"a-no-so-mat'i-de),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  <  Trypanosomata  +  -idee.']  The  only 
family  of  Trypanosomata.  These  animals  are  free- 
swimming,  of  compressed  form,  with  one  side  produced  as 
a  thin  undulating  frill,  the  anterior  end  sometimes  with  a 
flagellate  appendage,  but  without  distinct  oral  aperture. 

trypanosomatous  (trip-'a-no-som'a-tus),  a. 
[?  NL.  trypanosomatus,  <  6r.  rpiTravov]  a  borer, 
auger  (see  trejian^),  +  au/ia,  body.]  (Jf  or  per- 
taining to  the  Trypanosomata. 

Trypanostoma   (trip-a-nos'to-ma),    n.     [NL., 

<  (Jr.  Tpinravov,  a  borer,  +  ardfia,  mouth.]  A 
genus  of  univalves :  same  as  Pleurocera. 

Trypeta(tri-pe'ta),ra.  [NL.(Meigen,1803),<Gr. 
rpmr/T^g,  a  borer,  <  rprnzav,  bore :  see  trepan'^.'] 
A  notable  genus  of  flies,  typical  of  the  family 
TrypetidsB,  of  medium  size,  and  yellowish-gray 
or  greenish-yellow  in  color,  with  banded,  spot- 
ted, or  clear  wings,  it  is  a  large  and  wide-spread  ge- 
nus, the  species  of  which  mainly  breed  in  the  flower-heads 
of  composite  plants,  often  making  gall-like  deformations. 


Buff-breasted  Sandpiper  {Tryngites  ru/escens'). 


Apple-maggot  {Tfypeta  pomonetta)  and  Fly,  enlarged  four  times. 

The  larva  of  T.  ponumella  is  the  common  apple-maggot 
or  railroad-worm  of  the  United  States ;  it  often  does  great 
damage  to  the  apple-crop,  particularly  in  the  northeastern 
States.  T,  ludene  in  the  larval  state  bores  into  oranges  in 
Mexico.  About  25  species  occur  in  Europe,  while  more 
than  80  are  known  in  North  America.  The  genus  has 
been  divided  into  a  large  number  of  subgenera. 

Trypethelium  (trip-f-the'li-um),  ».  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  TpvTtav,  bore,  +  BriTJi,  nipple.]  A  genus 
of  verruoariaceous  lichens,  having  immersed 
apothecia  and  ellipsoidal  (usually  four-celled) 
spores.  About  30  species  are  known,  mostly 
of  intertropical  regions,  there  being  but  3  in 
North  America. 

Trypetidse  (tri-pet'i-de),  n.  pi.  fNL.  (Loew, 
1862),  <  Trypeta  +  -idse.2  A  family  of  acalyp- 
trate  flies,  typified  by  the  genus  Trypeta.  They 
have  the  neuration  complete,  the  front  on  each  side  with 
two  rows  of  bristles,  the  border  of  the  mouth  with  no  vi- 
briasse,  and  only  the  middle  tibise  spurred.  The  ovipositor 
is  horny,  consisting  of  three  elongated  retractile  segments, 
the  last  of  wliich  ends  in  a  simple  point.  See  cut  under 
Trypeta. 

trypographic  (trip-o-graf 'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  rpmav, 
bore,  penorate,  +  jp&peiv,  write.]  Pertaining 
to  or  produced  by  trypographic  printing:  as,  a 
trypographic  stencil,  circular,  or  letter.— Trypo- 
graphic printing,  a  method  of  printing  by  the  use  of 
paper  stencils,  in  which  the  stencils  are  formed  by  placing 
the  paper  sheets  on  a  flat  steel  surface,  uniformly  cut  after 
the  manner  of  a  file,  and  writing  upon  them  with  a  stylus. 
The  paper  is  thus  minutely  perforated  under  the  marks 
made  by  the  stylus.  The  stencils  are  used  in  the  same 
way  as  ordinary  stencils  for  reproducing  the  written  text. 

try-pot  (tri'pot),  n.  In  whaling,  the  vessel  in 
which  blubber  is  tried  out. 


Trypoxylon 

TiTpozylon  (tri-pok'si-lon),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille, 
1804),  <  Gr.  Tpmav,  bore,  +  fWov,  wood.]  A 
genus  of  fossorial  hymenopterous  insects,  of 
the  family  Crdbronidx,  composed  of  small  soli- 
tary wasps  having  the  eyes  deeply  emarginate 
within,  the  abdomen  long  and  clavate,  the  mar- 


Trypoxylon  albitarse,    (Line  shows  natural  size.) 


ginal  cell  long,  pointed  at  the  apex,  and  the  neu- 
ration  of  the  posterior  wings  complete.  They 
are  noted  for  adapting  the  old  nests  of  other  species  to 
their  own  use.  T.  albitarse  is  found  abundantly  in  the 
old  cells  of  wasps  of  the  genus  Pelopmis  in  the  United 
States.  Three  European  and  fourteen  North  American 
species  are  known. 

trypsin  (trip 'sin),  n.  [Prob.  for  tripsine,  so 
called  because  it  was  first  obtained  by  rub- 
bing down  the  pancreas  with  glycerin;  <  Gr. 
TpUjiig,  a  rubbing  (<  TpifiEtv,  rub),  +  4»2.j  The 
proteolytic  ferment  ■which  is  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  the  pancreatic  fluid;  pancreatin.  it 
is  active  in  neutral  or  alkaline  solutions,  and  not  only 
produces  peptones  from  the  proteid  matter  of  the  food, 
hut  further  converts  a  portion  of  the  peptones  iuto  leuciu 
and  tyrosin. 

trypsinogen  (trip-sin'o-jen),  n.  [<  trypsin  + 
-gen.']  A  granular  substance  in  the  cells  of  the 
pancreas  which  is  the  antecedent  of  trypsin. 

tr3rptic  (trip'tik),  a.  [<  tryps-in  {trypt-)  +  -sc] 
Of  or  pertaming  to  trypsin:  as,  trypUc  action. 

tryptone  (trip'ton),  n.  [<  trypt-ic  +  -one.']  A 
substance  formed  by  the  action  of  pancreatic 
juice  on  proteids. 

liysail  (tri'sal  or  tri'sl),  n.  A  fore-and-aft  sail 
set  with  a  gaff  and  sometimes  with  a  boom  on 
the  foremast  and  mainmast  of  ships,  or  on  a 
small  mast  called  a  trysaiPmast.    See  masfi-. 

try-sc[Uare  (tri'skwar),  n.  A  carpenters' 
square.  Also  irial-sguare  and  trying-square. 
See  square^,  5. 

tryst  (trist),  n.  [<  ME.  trist,  tryst,  a  variant  of 
trtist:  see  trusts.  The  present  spelling  tryst 
instead  of  trist  is  due  to  Scotch  use.]  It. 
Same  as  frttsii,  in  various  senses. — 2.  An  ap- 
pointment to  meet;  an  appointed  meeting:  as, 
to  keep  tryst;  to  break  &yst. 

There  was  a  knight  and  a  lady  hright 
Had  a  true  trygt  at  the  broom. 
The  Broamfidd  HOI  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 131). 
Wae  's  me  for  the  time,  Willie, 
That  our  first  tryst  was  set  1 

MotherweU,  My  Held  is  Like  to  Kend,  Willie. 

3.  An  appointed  place  of  meeting;  a  rendez- 
vous. 

Lo,  holde  the  at  thy  tryste  cloos,  and  I 
Shal  wel  the  deere  unto  thy  bowe  dryve. 

Chavjcer,  Troilus,  it  1534. 

4.  An  appointed  meeting  for  the  exchange  of 
commodities;  a  market:  as,  Falkirk  tryst  (a 
noted  horse-  and  cattle-market  held  at  Falkirk 
in  Scotland). 

I  neither  dought  to  buy  nor  sell. 
At  fair  or  tryst  where  I  may  be. 
Thomas  the  Rhymer  (Child's  Ballads,  L  112)l 
To  Wde  tryst,  to  wait  at  the  appointed  time  and  place 
to  meet  one  according  to  engagement  or  agreement. 

"You  walk  late,"  said  I.  .  .  .  "I  Kde  tryste,"  was  the 
reply,  "  and  so,  I  think,  do  you,  Mr.  Osbaldistone." 

ScoUy  Bob  Boy,  xxL 

tryst  (trist),  V.  [<  ME.  tristen,  trysten;  var.  of 
trusts.  Cf .  tryst,  n.]  I,  trans.  1 .  Same  as  trust\ 
in  various  senses. — 2.  To  make  an  appoint- 
ment to  meet  at  a  given  time  and  place ;  en- 
gage to  meet. 

Sae  cunningly 's  I  trysted  her 

tfnto  yon  shade  o'  broom. 
WiUiam  GraseTiMTO  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  51X 

Why  did  ye  trygt  me  here? 
The  Hireman  Chid  (Child's  BaUads,  VIII.  238). 

n.  intrans.   To  agree  to  meet  at  any  particu- 
lar time  or  place.     [Scotch.] 
trystell-treef,».  [Formerly  also  «mMJ;  <.*trys- 
tell  for  tryster^  +  tree.]  A  tree  at  which  a  meet- 
ing is  appointed. 

Welcome  be  thou,  gentU  knyght, 
Under  my  tryeteU  tree. 
LytM  Oeste  of  Sobyn  Bode  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  92). 

trysteri  (tns't^r),  n.  [<  tryst  +  -eri.]  1.  One 
who  trysts  ;  one  who  sets  or  makes  a  tryst;  one 
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who  fixes  a  time  and  place  of  meeting. — 2.  One 
who  attends  a  tryst  or  market. 
tryster^t,  ».  [<  ME.  iryster,  trister,  tristre,  trys- 
tor,  tristur;  <  OF.  tristre,  perhaps  a  var.  of  ter- 
tre,  a  piece  of  ground,  a  mound ;  confused  in 
ME.  with  tryst]  An  appointed  place;  a  sta- 
tion; a  rendezvous. 

Thenne  watz  he  went,  er  he  wyst,  to  a  wale  tryster. 
Sir  Gawayne  mtd  the  Green  Enight  (£.  £.  T.  S.^  1. 1712. 

trystilyt,  adv.  A  Middle  English  form  of  trusUly. 
trysting  (tris'ting),  n.     [verbal  n.  of  tryst,  v.] 
The  act  of  appointing  a  meeting;  an  appointed 
meeting. 

trysting-day  (tris 'ting-da),  n.  An  appointed 
day  of  meeting  or  assembling,  as  of  military 
followers,  friends,  etc. 

By  the  nine  gods  he  swore  it, 
And  named  a  trysting  day. 

Maeatday,  Horatius. 

trysting-place  (tris'ting-plas),  n.  An  arranged 
meeting-place ;  a  place  where  a  tryst  or  appoint- 
ment is  to  be  kept. 

At  our  tiTfSting-place  tor  a  certain  space 
I  must  wander  to  and  fro.    Scott,  Eve  of  St.  John. 

try-works  (tri'wferks),  n.  sing,  and  pi.    The 
boilers  and  furnaces,  either  on  board  a  whale- 
ship  or  on  shore,  for  converting  blubber  into  oil. 
It  was  also  necessary  to  build  try-works,  as  they  are 
called,  being  furnaces  for  melting  the  blubber. 

JPisheries  qf  U.  S.,  Y.  u.  210. 

t.  S.    An  abbreviation  of  tasto  solo. 
Tsabian,  n.    See  Sabian^. 
tsamba  (tsam'ba),  n.     [Tibetan.]     The  prin- 
cipal cereal  product  of  Tatary,  Tibet,  and  parts 
of  China. 

The  principal  grain  is  tsing-kou  or  black  barley,  from 
which  the  tsamba,  the  principal  aliment  of  the  whole  pop- 
ulation [of  Tibet],  rich  or  poor,  is  made. 

Hue,  Travels  (trans.  1852),  n.  163. 
Fortunately  I  bought  enough  tsamba  and  butter  to  last 
for  a  day  or  two,  for  on  the  morrow  the  courtyard  was  de- 
serted. The  CeMury,  XLI.  720. 

tsar,  tsarevitch,  etc.    See  ezar,  czarevitch,  etc. 

tsatlee  (tsat'le),  n.  [<  Chinese  Tsat-H,  the  name 
of  a  place  noted  for  the  production  of  this  kind 
of  silk,  <  tsat,  a  dialectal  form  of  t^ih,  seven,  + 
li,  a  mile.]  A  variety  of  Chinese  raw  sUk,  said 
to  be  the  finest  known. 

tscheflEkinite  (chef'kin-it),  n.  [Named  from 
Gen.  Tscheffkin,  chief  of  the  Mining  Depart- 
ment of  Bussia.]  A  rare  mineral  occurring  in 
massive  forms  of  a  velvet-black  color,  it  is  a  sili- 
cate containing  titanium,  iron,  the  cerium  metals,  and 
other  elements;  its  exact  composition  is  doubtful. 

tschermigite  (cher'mi-g^t),  n.  Same  as  am- 
mortiahim. 

Tscbudi,  Tschudic.    See  Chudi,  Chudic. 

Tsech,  n.    See  Cgech. 

tse-hong  (tse'hong),  n.  [Chinese,  <  tse,  ts^, 
beautiful,  fascinating,  +  'horig,  'hung,  red.]  A 
puiylish-red  pigment,  consisting  of  white  lead 
with  alumina,  ferric  oxid,  and  silica,  used  by 
the  Chinese  for  painting  on  porcelain. 

tsetse  (tset'se),  n.  [Also  tsetze,  tzetze,  tzetse; 
South  African.]    An  African  dipterous  insect, 
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members,  in  the  form  of  a  shifting  helve  or  a  pivoted  pro- 
tractor, for  adjusting  the  blade  at  diflferent  angles  on  the 
dra\ving-table.  See  square^,  S>. 
tsuba  (tso'bS,),  n.  [Jap.]  The  guard  of.  a 
Japanese  sword.  It  is  a  flat  disk  of  metal,  of  rounded 
or  wregular  form,  and  is  typically  treated  as  an  indepen- 


Tsetse  {Gtosxina  morsitans),  four  times  natural  size. 

of  .the  family  Stomoxyidse  and  genus  Glossina, 
G.  morsitans,  whose  bite  is  often  fatal  to  some 
animals,  as  horses,  cattle,  and  dogs. 

tsetse-fly  (tset'se-fli),  n.    The  tsetse. 

tsien  (chen),  n.    See  cashS,  1. 

T-square  (te'skwar),  n.  A  ruler  or  guide  used 
in  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing,  it 
consists  of  two  wooden  arms  joined  together  at  right  an- 
gles like  the  letter  T,  the  shorter  arm,  cstiled  the  fulve, 
projecting  so  that  it  can  slide  along  the  edge  of  the  draw- 
ing-table, which  serves  as  a  guide,  and  (be  longer  arm  or 
blade  serving  as  a  ruler.    Some  squares  have  additional 


Japanese  Tsuba  of  Pierced  Work.  ^ 

dent  work  of  art,  being  in  general  pierced  with  fretwor, 
decorated  with  low  relief,  engraving,  damaskeening,  or 
the  like. 

Tsuga  (tsu'ga),  n.  [NL.  (Carriere,  1855),  <  Jap. 
tsugaffhe  name  of  T.  Araragi,  Ut.  'yew-leafed' 
or  'evergreen.']  1.  A  genus  of  coniferous 
trees,  of  ttie  tribe  AbieUnesB,  including  the  hem- 
locks, and  intermediate  between  Pieea,  the 
spruce,  and  Abi^s,  the  fir.  its  staminate  flowers  and 
its  seemingly  two-ranked  flat  linear  leaves  resemble  those 
of  Abies,  but  it  agrees  with  Picea  instead  in  its  persistent 
petiole-bases  and  in  its  reflexed  cones  with  persistent 
scales.  The  6  species  are  evergreens  with  slender  flat  or 
often  pendulous  branchlet^  and  narrowly  linear  leaves, 
flat  above  (convex  or  keeled  in  T.  Pattoniana),  and  spirally 
inserted,  but  spreading  in  two  ranks.  The  main  branches 
are  mostly  horizontal,  and  are  irregularly  inserted,  not 
whorled  as  in  the  fir  and  spruce.  They  are  tall  trees  (ex- 
cepting T.  Caroliniana),  reaching  80  to  100  feet  high,  with 
large  cylindrical  trunks  and  thick  brown  bark,  which  is 
deep-red  within.  The  cones  are  small  and  brown,  an  inch 
or  less  long,  or  in  T.  Pattomana  cylindrical  and  2  or  3 
inches  long ;  in  this  and  in  7*.  Mertensiana  they  ai-e  bright- 
purple  until  ripe.  Two  species  are  found  on  the  Atlantic 
and  2  on  the  Pacific  side  of  Norih  America,  and  2  in  Asia. 
In  each  case  one  of  the  two  species  is  interior,  alpine,  and 
more  or  less  local,  while  the  other  is  more  wide-spread, 
and  approaches  the  coast.  T.  Canadensis,  the  hemlock- 
spruce,  IS  most  high- 
ly developed  in  the 
Alleghany  range, 
extending  south  to 
Alabama,  and  form- 
ing the  larger  part 
of  the  dense  forests 
northward.  Its 

trunk  is  often  3, 
sometimes  6,  feet  in 
diameter,  forming 
in  the  oldest  trees  a 
nearlyunif orm  shaft 
for  two  thirds  of  its 
length.  Itfumishes 
the  principal  tan- 
bark  of  the  eastern^ 
United  States,  and  a' 
coarse  wood,  the  red 
and  the  white  hem- 
lock of  lumbermen. 
It  is  the  source  of 
hemlock-pitch,  used 
in  stimulating  plas- 
ters, and  of  a  fluid 
extract  sometimes 
used  as  an  astrin- 
gent It  is  now 
planted  for  hedges 
and  to  ornament 
lawns  in  the  east- 
em  States,  also  in 
Europe  and  Austra- 
lia, and  is  much  ad- 
mired in  its  earlier 
growth  for  its  deli- 
cate spray  with 
light-green  leaves 
silvery  beneath,  and  hung  with  small  oval  brown  cones 
about  the  ends  of  thebranches.  (See  cut  under  tm6rfcote.) 
In  middle  life  the  long-persistent  dead  lower  branches 
often  render  it  unsightly,  and  impair  the  value  of  the 
wood.  T.  CarolinUma  is  the  Carolina  hemlock,  a  small 
and  rare  tree  of  dry  rocky  ridges  in  the  Carolinas,  having 
larger,  glossier,  blunter  leaves,  and  larger  cones  with  wide- 
spreading  scales.  T.  Mertensiana,  the  western  hemlock, 
forms  large  forests  in  Oregon,  extending  to  Montana  and 
Alaska ;  it  yields  the  principal  tanning  material  of  the 
northwestern  States  and  a  coarse  inferior  lumber;  it  ex- 
cels the  eastern  species  in  its  size,  bemg  sometimes  150 
feet  high  and  12  feet  in  diameter.  T.  Pattotdana,  the  al- 
pine spruce,  occurring  locally  from  British  Columbia  to 
Lahfomia,  sometimes  7  feet  in  diameter,  peculiar  in  the 
deflexed  base  of  its  spreading  branches  and  its  finer  satiny 
wood,  is  exceptional  in  the  genus  in  its  scattered  quad- 
rangular leaves,  with  the  persistent  petiole-base  hardly 
prominent,  two-Iobed  pollen-grains  like  those  of  pines, 
and  large  leather-brown  cones  with  their  scales  reflexed. 
It  is  therefore  separated  by  Lemmon  (1890)  as  a  eenus. 
Hesperopeme.  T.Araraai(T.Sieboldii) of  Japan  the  oiil 
ginal  species,  forms  large  forests  on  t'usiyama  and  other 
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mountains,  is  planted  about  temples,  and  yields  a  fine- 
grained yellowlsli  timber,  much  used  by  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  for  torning  and  for  furniture.  Its  variety  nana, 
a  dvf  arf  species  2  or  3  feet  high,  Icnown  as  Jime  tango,  is 
there  a  favorite  garden  shrub.  T.  dumota  (2".  Brmumi- 
ana),  the  tang-sing  of  Bhutan— a  tall  tree  with  graceful 
drooping  branohlets,  used  for  incense  by  the  Hindus— is 
one  of  the  handsomest  forest-trees  of  the  Himalayas,  often 
growing  to  from  6  to  8  feet  in  diameter. 

2.  [2.  c]  A  tree  of  this  genus. 

tsun  (tsun),  n.  [Chinese.]  An  inch,  being  the 
tenth  part  of  a  Chinese  chih  or  foot. 

tsung-tllh(tsung'tu'),  n.sing.a,-BA.pl.  [Chinese, 
<  tsung,  general,  +  tuh,  overseer.]  The  high- 
est provincial  of&eer  in  China;  a  viceroy  or 
govemor-general,_  having  the  general  control 
of  all  civil  and  military  affairs  of  one  or  more 
provinces,  and  subject  only  to  the  throne.  The 
eighteen  provinces  of  China  proper  are  governed  by  eight 
tsung-tuh  or  viceroys,  and  sixteen  f  utai  or  governors. 

tuart,  n.    See  tooart. 

tuatera  (to-a-ta'rS),  n.  The  gigantic  lizard  of 
NewZeaianil,  Batteria  (ox  Sphenodon)punotata. 
See  out  under  Satteria. 

tuath.  (tu'ath),  n.  [<  It.  tuath,  people:  see 
jDutohJ]  An  Irish  territorial  division,  or  an  as- 
sociation of  persons.    See  the  quotation. 

The  term  Tuath  was  at  the  same  time  genealogical  and 
geographical,  having  been  applied  to  thi  people  occupy- 
ing a  district  which  had  a  complete  political  and  legal  ad- 
ministration, a  chief  or  Big,  and  could  bring  into  the  field 
a  battalion  of  seven  hundred  men.  The  word  was  also  ap- 
plied, however,  to  a  larger  division,  consisting  of  three  or 
four,  or  even  more,  Tuaths,  called  a  HAr  Timth,  or  great 
Tuath,  which  were  associated  together  for  certain  legal 
and  legislative  purposes,  and  the  troops  of  which  were 
united  together  in  war  under  one  commander. 
W.  K.  SiMivan,  Introd.  to  O'Curry's  Anc.  Irish,  p.  Ixxiz. 

tub  (tub),  ».  [<  ME.  uybe,  <  MD.  D.  to&Je  = 
MLGr.  iM6&e,  tdbbe,  LGr.  tubhe,  a  tub ;  origin  un- 
known. Some  suppose,  against  phonetic  proba- 
bility, a  connection  with  LGr.  tmer  =  OHG-.  zn- 
har,  MhQ.  zuber,gober,  G.  zuber,  zaiber,  a  vessel, 
a  contracted  form  of  OHG.  zwibwr,  euipar,  a 
vessel  with  two  handles  (cf .  OHG.  einbar,  MHG. 
einier,  eimber,  G.  eimer,  a  vessel  with  one  han- 
dle) ;  <  LG.  to,  OHG.  swei,  zwi-,  two,  +  -bar, 
connected  with  E.  bear^  (see  amber^).^  1.  An 
open  wooden  vessel  made  of  staves,  held  toge- 
ther by  hoops,  surrounding  a  bottom:  as,  a 
wash-fe&z  a  butter-tefe;  the  tub  in  which  the 
tow-line  is  coiled  in  a  whale-boat. — 2.  The  eon- 
tents  of  a  tub;  as  much  as  a  tub  will  hold;  as 
a  measure  of  capacity,  sometimes  erroneous- 
ly confounded  with  firkin.  A  tub  of  butter,  by  a 
statute  of  George  III.,  was  84  pounds  or  V,  firkins,  but  lo- 
cally still  larger.  As  a  measure  of  com,  by  a  statute  of 
George  II. ,  the  tub  was  4  bushels.  A  tub  of  tea  is  60  pounds. 

3.  Any  wooden  structure  shaped  like  or  resem- 
bling a  tub.  (a)  A  pulpit :  used  contemptuously.  Com- 
pare tuh-preaeher,  tvJb-thumper.    [Slang,  Eng.] 

High  on  a  gorgeous  seat,  that  far  out-shone 
Henley's  gilt  tvb,  or  Flecknoe's  Irish  throne. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  2. 

"The  Rev.  Moses  Barraclough :  t'  tiib  orator  you  call  him 
sometimes,  I  think."  "  Ah  t"  said  the  Rector.  .  .  .  "He's 
a  tailor  by  trade."  Chmiotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  viii. 

(6)  A  clumsy,  slow  boat  or  vessel :  eo  called  in  contempt. 

There  is  no  uglier  vessel  than  a  real  old  north-country 
Oeordie  or  coalman,  with  the  run  of  a  sugar-box.  .  .  .  The 
name  of  this  deep  and  wallowing  tub  was  the  Richard  and 
Ann.  W.  C.  Susiell,  A  Sea  Queen,  xvi. 

(c)  A  boat  used  for  practice-rowing. 

The  freshmen  are  put  into  harness  in  tuA-pairs  or  four- 
oars.  Dickens's  Diet.  Oxford,  p.  17. 

Practice  in  gigs,  or  more  technically  styled  tube  (small 
boats  to  hold  a  pair  of  oarsmen,  and  in  the  stern  of  which 
the  coach  steers  and  advises  the  rowers). 

DaUy  Telegraph,  Feb.  9, 1887.    (Emsyc.  JXet.) 

4.  A  small  cask  for  holding  liquor,  especially  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  before  the  change 
in  English  revenue  laws ;  such  a  cask  in  which 
brandy,  gin,  or  the  like  was  smuggled  from  the 
Continent. 

I  made  three  seizures,  besides  sweeping  up  those  thir- 
ty-seven tubs.  Marryai,  Three  Cutters,  ii. 

5.  A  receptacle  for  water  or  other  liquid  for 
bathing  the  person.    See  bath-tub. 

The  retiring  bower. 
So  fnmish'd  as  might  force  the  Persian's  envy. 
The  silver  bathing-t«6,  the  cambric  rubbers. 

Xaxsinger,  Guardian,  ii.  6. 

6.  Henee,  the  act  or  process  of  bathing  in  a 
tub;  specifically,  a  sponge-bath  taken  while 
standing  in  a  tub.     [CoUoq.] 

From  early  morn  till  dewy  eve,  when  she  had  it  out  of 
him  in  the  cold  tub  before  putting  him  to  bed. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  i.  2. 

7t.  Sweating  in  a  heated  tub,  formerly  the  com- 
mon mode  of  treatment  of  lues  venerea.  Com- 
pare powdering-tub,  2. —  8.  In  minmg :  (a)  A 
bucket  for  raising  ore  from  a  mine.  (6)  A  box, 
wagon,  or  tram  for  conveying  coal  from  the 
working-face  to  the  pit-bottom  or  gangway,  or 
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for  underground  haulage  in  general .  The  names 
given  to  the  various  vehicles  or  receptacles  used  for  trans- 
porting coal,  as  well  as  their  shape  and  size  and  the  mate- 
rial of  which  they  are  made,  vary  considerably  in  differ- 
ent English  collieries,  aeebuggys.  (c)  Same  as  foeue. 
— 9.  The  top  of  a  malt-kiln.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  — 10.  The  gurnet.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
^i^S-] — CatuncleTatllt>(naut.),  a  supposed  hindrance 
or  obstacle ;  an  accidental  unavoidable  delay.  Thus,  when 
a  vessel  is  prevented  from  sailing  by  unavoidable  cu'cum- 
stances,  it  is  said  that  some  one  has  a  cat  unier  a  tub,  it 
being  a  superstition  that  if  a  cat  is  put  under  a  tub  it  will 
hinder  the  vessel  from  sailing.  [New  Eng.]— Culllng- 
tub,  a  receptacle  into  which  mackerel  are  thrown  to  be 
sorted.— Grog-tub  (nawt.\  a  tub  for  holding  the  grog 
which  used  to  form  part  of  the  crew's  rations. — Powder- 
ing tub.  See  powderiTig-tub.  —  Quencbing-tub.  See 
qiierwhing.— Tale  Of  a  tub,  an  idle  or  Billy  fiction;  a  cock- 
and-buU  story. 

Ye  say  they  follow  your  law, 
And  vary  not  a  shaw, 
Which  is  a  tale  of  a  tub. 
Bp.  Bale,  Comedy  Concerning  Three  laws.    Qfares.) 

You  shall  see  in  us  that  we  preached  no  lyes,  nor  tales 
of  tubs,  but  even  the  true  word  of  God.  Coverdale. 

To  throw  a  tub  to  a  whale,  to  create  a  diversion  in  or- 
der to  avoid  a  danger.— Tub-campbor.  See  the  quota- 
tion. 

Japanese  camphor  is  distinguished  from  Formosan  by 
being  coarser  grained,  clearer,  of  pinker  hue,  and  by  sub- 
liming at  a  lower  temperature.  It  is  also  known  as 
"  Dutch  "  or  "tub  "  camphor,  the  latter  name  arising  from 
its  being  imported  to  Europe  in  tubs  covered  with  matting, 
each  placed  within  a  second  tub  secured  on  the  outside  by 
hoops  of  twisted  cane.  Spans'  Bneye.  llanvf.,  p.  674. 

tub  (tub),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tubbed,  ppr.  tubbing. 
[<  tub,  m.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  plant  or  set  in  a 
tub :  as,  to  tub  plants. — 2.  To  bathe  in  a  tub 
or  bath. 

You  shall  be  soaked,  and  stroked,  and  tubbed,  and 
rubbed.  JB.  Jonsan,  Alchemist^  iv.  1. 

3.  In  mining,  to  line  (a  shaft)  with  a  casing  of 
wood  or  iron.    See  tubbing. 

11.  mtrans.  1.  To  bathe  or  wash  the  person 
in  a  bathing-tub ;  especially,  in  colloquial  use, 
to  take  the  morning  bath.     [Eng.] 

We  all  tuh  in  England. 
2.  To  row  in  a  tub;  practise  in  a  tub.  See 
tuba  (tu'ba),  n.;  pi.  tubee,  tubas  (-be,  -bSs), 
[L.,  a  trumpet:  see 
strument    of    the 
trumpet      family, 
of  very  large  size 
and  low  pitch,   it 
is  essentiaUy  similar 
to     the     bombardon, 
though     not    always 
made    in    the   same 
shape.   Its  compass  is 
nearlyfouroctaves,  in- 
cluding, by  means  of 
three  or  five  valves,  all 
the  chromatic  tones. 
The  fundamental  tone 
is  usually  the  third 
or  E{;  below  middle  i 
Lower  varieties  are  of- 
ten called  bass  or  con- 
tra-bass  tubas.      The 
tuba  is  much  used  in 
military  bands,  and  is 
more  or  less  common 
in  the  orchestra,  where 
it  is  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  trom- 
bones. 

2.  In  organ-huild- 
ing,  a  reed-stop  of 


e.]     1.  A  musical  in- 


large  scale,  so  connected  with  a  separate  bel- 
lows with  extra  weights  that  the  tones  are  of  ex- 
ceptional power  and  majesty.  Usually  called 
tuba  mi/rabilis. — 3.  In  anat.  and  gool.,  a  tube  or 
tubular  part  or  organ ;  specifically,  the  Eusta- 
chian tube,  or  salpinx.  See  hydra  tuba  (under 
hydra),  and  cut  under  seyphistoma — Baas  tuba, 
a  musical  instrument,  the  largest  of  the  trumpet  family, 
and  the  deepest  and  most  sonorous  member  of  the  brass 
wind  division  of  the  orchestra,  having  a  large  and  long 
metal  tube  and  five  valves :  its  compass  is  about  four  oc- 
taves from  the  fourth  A  below  middle  C.  It  was  invented 
in  1835.— Dilatator  tUbse.  See  dilatator. 
tubage(tu'baj),  ».  i<  tube  + -age.'\  1.  In  gum., 
the  act  or  process  of  lining  a  heavy  gun  by  in- 
serting a  tube  of  vrrought-iron,  bronze,  or  steel. 
The  present  short  steel  tube  has  been  the  result  of  the 
essays  in  the  tvbm/e  of  guns. 

Report  of  Chuf  of  Ordnance,  1882,  p.  244. 

2.  In  med.,  the  insertion  of  a  tube  into  one  of 
the  passages,  usually  the  esophagus  or  larynx; 
intubation Tubage  of  the  glottis.  Same  as  intu- 
bation of  the  laryna  (which  see,  under  intubation). 
tubal  (tu'bal),  a.  [<  tube  +  -al.']  In  med.,  of 
or  relating'ito  one  of  the  passages  called  tubes 
in  the  body,  more  commonly  the  FaUopian 

tube Tubal  dropsy,  dropsy  of  one  or  both  Fallopian 

tubes.— Tubal  nephritis,  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys. 
—Tubal  pregnancy,  the  development  of  the  embyro 
to  some  extent  within  the  Fallopian  tube  instead  of  the 
uterus. 


tube 

tubar  (ta'bar),  a.  [<  tube  +  -arS.]  Same  as  tu- 
bal :  as,  tui'ar  pregnancy. 

tubarium  (tii-ba'ri-um),  w. ;  pi.  tubaria  (-a). 
[Nil.,  <  L.  tuius,  pipe,  tube :  see  tube.]  A  tube 
or  system  of  tubes  secreted  and  inhabited  by 
polypides  orpolypites;  a  tubular  zooscium  or 
zoothecium. 

tubate  (tu'bat),  a.  [<  HL.  *tubatus,  <  L.  tubus, 
tube:  see  tube.'\  Forming  a  tube;  tubiform; 
tubar;  tubular;  also,  provided  with  a  tube  or 
tubes;  tubulate. 

tubbeck  (tub'ek),  n.  [Burmese.]  A  sash  of 
silk,  or  silk  and  cotton,  usually  red,  worn  by 
women  in  Burma. 

tubber(tub'er),m.  [<te&-f-eri.]  1.  A  cooper. 
HalUwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  Id.  mining,  a,  sort 
of  pickax.    Also  called  beele. 

tubber-man  (tub'6r-man),  n.  In  mining,  the 
man  who  uses  a  tubber.  Also  called  ieele-man. 

tubbing  (tub'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  tuh,  v."]  1. 
The  art  of  making  tubs. —  2.  Material  for  tubs. 
— 3.  In  mining,  a  method  of  keeping  out  the 
water  in  sinking  a  shaft  in  very  watery  ground ; 
also,  the  material  employed  for  this,  it  consists 
in  providing  a  water-tight  lining  for  the  shaft,  which  is 
inserted  piece  by  piece  as  the  sinking  progresses,  thus  re- 
ducing the  extent  of  surface  from  which  the  water  enters 
the  shaft  as  quickly  and  as  completely  as  is  possible. 
Tubbing  was  formerly  usually  made  of  oak  timber  in 
France,  where  this  method  of  sinking  was  first  introduced ; 
but  iron  has  been  employed  in  England,  in  the  form  both 
of  segments  of  cylinders  and  of  complete  rings.  Tubbing 
of  masonry  has  also  been  used  in  England  and  Germany. 

4.  The  act  or  process  of  bathing  or  of  being 
bathed  in  a  tub ;  a  tub-bath. 

In  spite  of  all  the  tubbing,  rubbing,  scrubbing. 

The  routing  and  the  grubbing. 
The  Blacks,  confound  them !  were  as  black  as  ever  I 

Sood,  A  Black  Job. 

5.  The  act  of  racing  in  tubs.    See  tub-race. 
A  good  deal  of  tubbing  has  been  got  through  in  the  morn- 
ings. Tlte  Field,  March  5, 1887.    {Ewyc.  Diet.) 

tubbing-wedge  (tub'ing-wej),  n.    A  wedge  of 
yellow  pine,  about  4  inches  in  length.    Wedges 
of  this  kind  are  driven  in  between  the  joints  of  tubbing  iu 
order  to  make  them  water-tight. 
tubbish.  (tub'ish),  a.     [<  tub  +  -is/jl.]     Like  a 
tub ;  tubby ;  round  and  fat. 
He  was  a  short,  round,  large-faced,  tubMsh  sort  of  man. 
Dickens,  Sketches,  Characters,  viL 
You  look  for  men  whose  heads  are  rather  tubbish. 
Or  drum-like,  better  formed  for  sound  than  sense. 

Wolcot  (Peter  Pindar),  Works,  p.  136.    (Davies.) 

tubby  (tub'i),  a.  [<  tub  +  -^i.]  1.  Tub- 
shaped  ;  round  like  a  tub  or  barrel. 

We  had  seen  him  coming  up  to  Covent  Garden  in  his 
green  cbaise-cart  with  the  tat,  tubby  little  horse. 

Dickens,  Sketches,  Scenes,  vL 

2.  Having  a  sound  like  that  of  an  empty  tub 
when  struck;  sounding  dull  and  without  reso- 
nance: applied  to  stringed  musical  instruments. 
tub-drubbert  (tub'drub''''er),  n.  A  tub-thumper 
or  tub-preacher.     [Slang.] 

Business  and  poetry  agree  as  ill  together  as  faith  and 
reason :  which  two  latter,  as  has  been  judiciously  observ'd 
by  the  fam'd  tvb-drubber  of  Covent  Garden,  can  never  be 
brought  to  set  their  horses  together. 

Tom  Brown,  Works,  III.  198.    (Davies.) 

tube  (tub),  -n.  [<  P.  tube  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  tubo,  < 
L.  tubus,  a  pipe,  tube ;  cf .  tuba,  a  trumpet.]  1 . 
A  pipe  or  hollow  cylinder,  especially  when  of 
small  size  and  used  as  a  conduit  for  liquids,  or 
for  containing  liquids,  as  in  some  forms  of  sci- 
entific apparatus.  Mechanically  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion between  a  pipe  and  a  tube  ;  hut  in  use  the  two  words 
are  often  somewhat  arbitrarily  distinguished.  Thus,  wlien 
the  form  of  the  thing  is  chiefly  considered,  tube  is  regular- 
ly used :  as,  a  steam-boiler  having  the  shape  of  a  large  tube 
— not  pipe;  so,  also,  with  reference  to  certain  mechanical 
uses  one  word  or  the  other  is  exclusively  used :  as,  a  gas- 
ps^ a  drain-pipe,  a  test-tu^.  The  words  are  also  distin- 
guished in  use,  but  less  clearly,  according  to  the  material 
employed :  as,  an  iron  pipe,  a  rubber  tube,  a  brass  tube,  etc. 

He  lifts  the  tube  [a  gun],  and  levels  with  his  eye ; 

Straight  a  short  thunder  breaks  the  frozen  sky. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest,  1.  129. 

2.  Specifically,  the  main  body  of  a  musical  in- 
strument of  either  the  wood  wind  or  the  brass 
wind  group.  The  bore  of  such  instruments  is 
usually  conical,  but  sometimes  cylindrical. — 

3.  In  anat.  and  sool.,  a  hollow  tubular  organ; 
a  pipe,  canal,  or  duct  conveying  fluid  or  gas ; 
especially,  a  pipe  which  seems  to  be  empty — 
that  is,  conveys  air:  as,  the  bronchial  tubes; 
the  Eustachian  tube.  An  artery  or  a  vein  is  a  tube, 
but  nearly  if  not  all  the  structures  which  convey  special 
fluids  receive  distinctive  names.    See  tuba,  tubule. 

4.  In  bot.,  any  hollow  elongated  body  or  part 
of  an  organ :  applied  especially  to  a  gamopet- 
alous  corolla  or  gamosepalous  calyx,  also  to  a 
united  circle  of  stamens  (see  cut  9  under  sta- 
men).— 5.  A  priming-tube. — 6.  A  telescope,  or 
that  part  of  it  into  which  the  lenses  are  fitted. 
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'  A  spot  like  which,  perhaps, 

Astronomer  in  the  sun's  lucent  orb 
Through  his  glazed  optic  tube  yet  never  saw. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  iii.  590. 

Philosophic  tube. 
That  brings  the  planets  home  into  the  eye 
Of  Observation.  Covfper,  Task,  iii.  229. 

7.  Thebarrelof  achain^ump.— 8.  A  small  re- 
ceptacle of  drawnlead,  oiapproximately  tubular 
form,  closed  at  the  bottom  by  bending  it  over 
twiceorthree times  on  itself,  andhaving  a  screw- 
cap  at  the  top,  used  to  hold  pigments  or  similar 

matter  in  a  semifluid  condition Auilculax  tube 

See  a«rCcwJor.— Bellini's  tubes,  the  excretory  tubes  of 
the  kidneys,  opening  on  the  papilla.— Bowman's  corneal 
tubes.  See  eorneaZ.— Bronchial  tubes.  Seehr(mchiaL 
—Capillary,  cardiac,  cerebromeduUary,  conarial 
tube.  See  the  adjectives.— CJlrculating  tubes,  tubes 
placed  in  steam-generators  to  afford  or  establish  a  cireula- 
tionof  the  water.— Conversation-tube.  See  conversation. 
— Crookes  tubes.  See  vacuv/m-tid)e, — Dentinal,  deto- 
nating, diffusion  tube.  See  the  qualifying  words.— ESO- 
pbageal  tube.  Same  as  stomacJi-tube. — Eustacblan, 
Fallopian,  gelatinous,  hepatic  tube.  See  the  qualify, 
lug  words.-  Feeding-tube,  an  elastic  tube  passed  into  the 
stomach,  through  which  food  is  introduced.- Geissler'S 
tube,  an  apparatus  in  which  light  is  produced  by  an  electric 
discharge  through  rarefied  gases.  It  is  used  wltib  the  induc- 
tion-coil, and  consists  of  a  sealed  tube  with  platinum  con- 
nections at  each  end,  through  which  the  electric  spark  is 
transmitted.  The  color  and  intensity  of  the  light  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  gas  with  which  the  tube  is  charged. 
— ImpregnatingT'tube.  See  impregnate.— iniu'ba.^on 
tube,  a  short  hollow  cylinder  of  peculiar  shape,  having  a 
flange  at  its  upper  extremity,  which  is  inserted  between 
the  vocal  cords  in  cases  of  laryngeal  obstruction,  especially 
in  croup.— Laryngeal  tube,  a  short  hollow  cylinder  of 
special  form,  used  in  intubation  of  the  liffynx.— LaUclf- 
erouB  tubes.  See  Zaeic^ertms.- Leiter's  tube  or  coil, 
a  long  flexible  tube  made  into  a  coil  surrounding  the 
body  or  a  limb,  throuj^h  which  hot  or  cold  water  is  allowed 
to  flow  in  order  to  raise  or  lower  the  temperature  of  the 
part.— Lightning-tube.  Same  as  .^u^rite.- Lobular 
bronchial  tube,  Blalpighian  tubes,  medullary  tube. 
See  lobular,  Malpi^JUan,  medullary. 
—Mllk-testing  tubes,  a  form  of  lac- 
tometer containing  anumber  of  tubes 
graduated  alike,  in  which  different 
samples  of  milk  can  be  put  for  com- 
parison under  identical  conditions. 
—  Muscular,  nasal,  pericentral 
tube.  See  the  adjectives. — Fitot'S 
tube,  in  hydrcvulica,  an  instrument 
for  ascertaining  the  velocity  of  water 
in  river^  etc.;  a  current-meter.  It 
consists  in  its  simplest  form  of  a  bent 
glass  tube  Ay  which  is  held  in  the 
water  in  such  a  manner  that  its  lower 
end  is  horizontal,  and  opposed  to  the 
direction  of  the  flowing  water.  In 
consequence  of  the  momentum  of  the 
moving  fluid,  the  level  rises  within 
the  tube  to  a  height  B,  proportion- 
al to  the  velocity  of  the  stream.— 
Pneumatic  despatch  tube.  See 
pnewmaUc. — Pneumatic  tube,  a 
tube  through  which  packets  of  mer- 
chandise, or  messages,  as  telegraphic 
despatches  or  items  of  news  inclosed  in  suitable  boxes,  are 
rapidly  transmitted  from  one  point  to  another  by  means 


Pitot's  Tube. 
A,   tube ;  B,  line  to 
which  water  is  raised 
by  tiie  force  of  the  cur- 
rent. 


of  air-pressure. 
The  difference  of 
pressure  neces- 
sary to  effect  the 
desired  move- 
mentmay  be  pro- 
duced by  forcing 
air  in  behind  the 
carrier-box,  after 
placing  the  lat- 
ter in  the  tube, 
or  by  exhaust- 
ing air  from  the 
space  in  front;  or 
both  these  meth- 
ods may  be  em- 
ployed.—Postal 
tube,  pyloric 
tube,  receiv- 
ing tubes  of 
the  kidney.  See 
the  qnsdifylng 
words.—  Bectsd 
tube,  an  elastic 
rubber  tube  in- 
troduced into  the 
rectum  to  give 
exit  to  the  intes- 
tinal gases,  or  to 
facilitate  the  giv- 
ing of  enemata. 
—  Resistance - 
tube,  in  decL,  a 
tube  containing 
XKtwdered  cfO'- 
bon,  water,  or 
other  conduct- 
ing material 
used  for  intro- 
ducing resist- 
ance into  an  elec- 
tric circuit.  The 
resistance  is  usu- 
ally made  adjusts 
able  either  by 
changing  the  dis- 
tance between 
the  terminal 
plates  in  the 
case  of  a  fluid,  or 


"'  Pneumatic  Tubes. 
a,  one  of  the  exhaust-pipes  conaecting:  ex- 
haust-fan  apparatus  with  series  of  transmitting 
boxes  of  central  statioa,  one  of  which  is  shown 
in  section  at  /;  b,  valve ;  c,  different  style  of 
valve;  f',  valve  closed;  </,  window  in  top  of  box; 
e,  perforated  screen  covering  entrance  to  a;  e, 
J,  transmitting-tubes :  A,  single  office-box  con- 
sistii^  of  two  compartments,  i,  for  sending, 
i',  for  receiving  messages,  separated  by  per- 
forated partition ;  k,  carrier-box  of  learner  of 
diameter  to  tt  tubes,  and  adapted  to  contain 
message  ;  /,  open  tubes  for  receiving  and  send- 
ing the  carrier-boxes ;  m-,  door  to  box/",  where 
messages  are  received  through  tubes  n. 
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by  compressing  the  conducting  material  in  the  case  of  a 
powder.— Respiratory  bronchial  tube.  Same  as  lobu^ 
tar  bronchial  tube. — Respiratory  tube.  See  respira- 
tory.—asMvaxy  tubes  of  Pflueger.  See  mlivary.— 
Test  tube.  See  te«t-tu6e.— TornceUlan  tube.  See 
TorrfceZIian.— Tracbeal  tube,  the  trachea  or  windpipe. 
See  frocAeo.— Tracbeotomy-tube.  See  traoheotamy.— 
Tube  of  force,  in  ^ect.  and  magnd.i»m,  a  space  bounded 
by  a  number  of  lines  of  force.  The  total  electric  force  is 
constant  across  any  section  of  a  tube  of  force.— Tube  of 
safety.  Same  as  st^ety-tu^.— Tubes  of  Ferreln,  Same 
as  Mndi  qfFerrein — Uterine  tubes,  the  Fallopian  tubes. 
See  FaUopian  and  uterits.- Visceral,  VOCal  tube.  See 
the  adjectives.  (See  also  air-tvbe,  llomng-tvbe,  breathing- 
tvbe,  draimzge-tvbe,  stomach-tube^  test-tube,  vacuuTrirtvbe^ 
tube  (tub),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tubed,  ppr.  ttib- 
ing.  [<  tube,  ».]  1.  To  furnish  with  a  tube  or 
tubes. — 2.  To  receive  or  inclose  in  a  tube. 

A  recent  improvement  in  the  spinner  tubes  the  yam, 
rendering  it  smoother  and  more  even  than  any  process 
yet  devised,  leaving  little  to  be  desired  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  rope.  Luce,  Seamanship,  p.  598. 

tube-bearing  (tiib'bar''ing),  a.  In  entom.,  tubu- 
lif  erous :  specifically  noting  the  TubuUfera. 
tube-board  (tub'bord),  n.    See  the  quotation. 

The  channels,  the  resonators  above  the  reeds,  are  not 
varied  in  size  or  shape  [in  the  American  reed-organ]  as  in 
the  harmonium ;  they  exactly  correspond  with  the  reeds, 
and  are  collectively  known  as  the  ttdie-board. 

Emsyc.  Brit.,  XI.  483. 

tube-breather  (tiib'bre''tPHer),  n.  Any  animal 
which  breathes  through  tubes,  trachese,  or  spir- 
acles; a  tracheate,  as  an  insect:  distinguished 
from  gill-breatlier. 

tube-brush  (tub'brush),  n.  A  cylindrical  or 
spiral  wire  brush  used  to  clean  the  flues  of  a 
steam-boiler. 

tube-casts  (tiib'kasts),  n.  pi.  Minute  cylinders 
found  in  the  urine  in  certain  forms  of  Bright's 
disease.  They  are  formed  in  the  tubules  of 
the  kidneys.    See  renal  cast,  imder  east^. 

tube-clamp  (tub'klamp),  n.  1.  A  clamp  for 
engaging  by  compression  and  frietional  con- 
tact the  outer  surface  of  a  tube  or  pipe.  Also 
tube-clip. — 2.  In  well-boring,  a  tool  for  lifting 
well-tubing  and  drawing  it  up.  It  consists  of  two 
jaws  which  can  be  clamped  securely  on  the  tube,  each  jaw 
having  a  bail  in  which  the  tackle-hook  engages.  E.  H, 
Knight. 

tube-cleaner  (tub'kle'nSr),  ».  An  instrument 
for  scraping  or  brushing  out  the  interiors  of 
tubes,  as  a  steel  brush,  a  combination  of  steel 
springs  arranged  spirally  about  an  axis,  etc. 

tube-clip  (tub 'klip),  n.  1.  A  form  of  tongs 
used  by  chemists,  etc.,  for  holding  heated  tubes 
or  similar  objects.  E.  H.  Knight. — 2.  Same  as 
tube-clamp,  1. 

tube-cock  (tub'kok),  n.  A  cock  consisting  of  a 
nozle  within  which  is  inserted  an  india-rubber 
tube  with  a  screw-valve  to  compress  it  when 
the  opening  is  to  be  closed. 

tube-colors  (tub'kul"orz),  n.  pi.      See  color. 

tube-compass  (tiib'kum'pas),  n.  A  draftsmen's 
compass,  having  tubular  legs  containing  slid- 
ing extension-pieces  adjustable  to  any  required 
length  by  means  of  set-screws. 

tube-coral  (tub'kor'al),  n.    Tubipore. 

tube-cutter  (tiib'kut''er),  n.  A  tool  for  cutting 
metallic  tubes.  The  usual  forms  have  a  jaw  to 
grasp  the  pipe,  and  an  adjustable  rotary  cutter. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

tube-door  (tflb'dor),  n.  In  a  steam-engine,  a 
door  in  the  outer  plate  of  a  smoke-chamber,  af- 
fording access  to  the  tubes  for  examination  and 
cleaning.    E.  S.  Knight. 

tube-drawing  (tub'dr4*ing),  n.  The  forming 
of  tubes  by  drawing  them  down  from  thick 
cylinders. 

tube-ferrule  (tiib'f  er*il),  n.  In  a  steam-boiler, 
a  short  slightly  tapered  metal  sleeve  driven 
over  the  end  of  a  tube  between  the  tube  and  the 
tube-sheet  which  supports  the  end,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  parts  firmly  together  by 
wedging.    E.  u.  Knight. 

tube-filter  (tiib'fiFtfer),  n.  A  chamber  with 
porous  or  perforated  walls,  placed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  <&iven  well-tube  or  a  pump  suction- 
tube,  to  exclude  gravel  and  other  foreign  mat- 
ter. 

tube-flower  (tiib'flou*'6r),  n.  An  ornamental 
shrub,  Clerodendron  Siphonanthus,  native  in  the 
East  Indies,  widely  cultivated  in  the  tropics. 
It  is  an  erect  plant  with  few  straight  branches,  and  bears 
panlcled  whi^  flowers  with  a  very  long  curving  corolla- 
tube  (whence  the  name). 

tube-flue  (tiib'flo),  «.  In  a  furnace,  a  tube 
through  which  flame  passes.    E.  B.  Knight. 

tube-foot  (tiib'fut),  n. ;  pi.  tube-feet  (-fet).  One 
of  the  numerous  tubular  locom6tory"pedicels  of 
the  ambulacra  of  echinoderms,  as  star-fishes 
and  sea-urchins ;  a  water-foot. 

tube-form  (tub'tdrm),  a.    Same  as  tuMform. 


tubercle 

tube-germination  (tub'j6r-mi-na*8hon),  n.    In 
bot,  the  germination  of  a  spore  which  first  pro- 
duces a  germ-tube. 
tube-hearted  (tiib'har"ted),  a.    Having  a  sim- 
ple tubular  heart :  specifying  the  Leptocardia. 
tube-machine  (tub'ma-shen"),  ».    A  machine 
for  making  tubes  or  pipes ;  a  tube-drawing  ma- 
chine. 
tube-nosed  (tiib'nozd),  a.    Having  tubular  nos- 
trils, as  a  petrel;  tublnarial.    See  TuMnares. 
tube-plate  (tiib'plat),  n.  In  steam-boilers,  same 
as  flue-plate. 
tube-plug  (tub'plug),  n.  In  locomotive  engines, 
a  plug  for  driving  into  the  end  of  tubes  when 
burst  by  the  steam. 
tube-pouch  (titb'pouch),  n.    A  pouch  for  hold- 
ing priming-tubes. 

tuber  (tii'ber),  n.  [<  L.  tuber,  a  bump,  sweUing, 
tumor,  knob  on  plants,  truffle,  etc.;  perhaps 
<  ■/  <M  in  tumere,  swell.  Hence  ult.  prob.  truffie.1 
1.  In  bot.,  a  subterranean  body,  usually  of  an 
oblong  or  rounded  form,  consisting  morpho- 
logically of  a  stolon-like  branch  of  a  rhizome, 
much  thick- 
ened, common- 
ly at  the  end, 
and  beset  with 
"eyes,"  which 
are  properly 
modified  axil- 
lary buds.  Some 
of  these  buds  nor- 
mally sprout  the 
second  season, 
giving  rise  to  a 
new  plant,  for  the 
nourishment  of 
which  the  tuber 
la  richly  stored 
with  starch.  Typi- 
cal examples  are 
the  common  po- 
tato and  the  Jeru- 
salem artichoke 
(see  Selia/rdhus, 
with  cut);  less 
familiar  are  the 
tubers  of  the  dwarf  dandelion  {Krigia  Dayidelion),  the 
American  gronnd-nnt  (^Apios  tuberosa),  and  the  ground- nut 
of  Great  Briton,  Coi 


The  rhizome  olKrigia  Dandelion,  showing 
the  tubers,  T,  at  the  end  of  the  lone  stolons, 
X  and  one  larger  tuber  from  which  the 
plant  has  been  developed;  C,  stem,  under- 
ground ;  R.  roots. 


Tuber  of  Potato  {Solanum 
tuberosum). 


dium  denudatum  (Bu^ 
niuTn  flexuosum).  MonU- 
iform  tubers  occur,  aB-in 
Equisetum  fiuviatHe  (see 
monU'iform)  and  Hydro- 
cotyle  Americana  (see 
Bydroeotyle).  Strictly, 
the  tuber  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  tuber- 
cle (see  tvberde  (d)  (3)) 
and  the  tuberous  root 
(see  tiiberous) ;  but  the  term  often  embraces  these,  espe- 
cially the  former. 

2.  Icap.'i  [NL.]  A  genus  of  subterranean  dis- 
oomycetous  fungi,  the  truffles,  having  the  perid- 
ium  warty  or  tubercled,  without  definite  base, 
the  asci  ovoid  or  globose,  and  one-  to  three- 
or  (rarely)  four-spored.  About  50  species  are 
known.  T.  sesUvum  is  the  common  truffle.  See 
truffle  (with  cut). — 3.  In  pathol.,  anat.,  and 
zool.,  some  rounded  swelling  part;  a  tuberosity; 
a  tubercle ;  a  knot  or  sweUing  which  is  not  the 
result  of  disease :  used  chiefly  as  a  Latin  word 
(with  Latin  plural  teftera).- olfactory  tuber. 
Same  as  camncula  mammiUaris  (which  see,  under  canm- 
cma).  —  Tuber  ajinulare,  the  annular  tuber  of  the  brain ; 
the  pons  Varolii.— Tuber  calcis,  the  tuberosity  of  the  cal- 
caneum ;  the  backward  projection  of  the  bone  of  the  heeL 
—Tuber  cinereum,  a  conical  projection  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  cerebrum,  just  behind  the  optic  chiasma  and 
in  front  of  the  corpora  albicantla.— Tuber  cochles,  the 
promontoiT  of  the  tympanum.  See  promontory,  2  (6).- 
Tuber  ischlL  See  iscWtim.— Tuber  radii,  the  tuberosity 
of  the  radius,  for  the  attachment  of  the  biceps. 
Tuberacese  (tii-be-ra'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  L. 
tuber,  a  tuber,  -f  -aoese^  An  order  of  hypoge- 
nous  or  subepigenous  discomycetons  fungi, 
typified  by  the  genus  Tuber,  having  the  gleba 

traversed  by  veins,  and  one-  to    

eight-spored  asci.  " 

tnberated  (tu'be-ra-ted),  a.  [< 
LL.  tuberatus,  covered  with  knots 
or  bosses  (<  L.  tuber,  aknob,boss : 
see  tuber),  ■\-  -e(i2.]  In  her.,  hav- 
ing a  rounded  projection ,  or  m  ore 
than  one.  A  serpent  tuberated 
IS  tied  in  a  knot  or  a  close  coil  ..,s<«pent 
near  the  middle  of  the  body. 


Tuberated. 


tubercle  (tu'ber-kl),  n.  [<  OF.  tubercle,  F.  tuber- 
cuU  =  Sp.  tub&rculo  =  Pg.  It.  tuherculo,  <  L 
merculum,  a  small  swelling,  a  pimple,  tubercle 
dim.  of  tuber,  a  swelling :  see  <«6er.]  A  little 
tuber,  or  tubercule ;  a  small  tuberosity ;  espe- 
oiaUy,  a  small  projection  of  a  bone,  for  the  at- 
tachment of  a  ligament  or  tendon,  as  of  the 
femur,  hyoid,  scaphoid,  ulna,  tibia,  zygoma 


tubercle 

etc.  See  tuherculum  and  tuberosity,  (p,)  a  small 
rou^h  elevation  of  the  surface ;  a  wart  or  pimple ;  a  hard 
papilla ;  a  little  swelling :  as,  tuberdes  about  the  base  of 
the  bill  of  a  bird,  or  on  a  toad's  back.  (6)  In  EcMrdda, 
one  of  the  numerous  small  rounded  elevations  of  the  body- 
wall  to  which  the  spines  are  articulated.  Bee  EcMnidx, 
and  cuts  under  Echinua,  Echinoidea,  and  iemUa.  (c)  In 
pathol. :  (1)  A  hard,  circumscribed,  rounded  elevation  or 
nodule  on  the  surface  of  the  body  or  an  organ.  (2)  A 
nodular  mass  of  varying  size,  composed  of  granulation- 
cells,  which  often  undergo  caseation  :  the  characteristic 
lesion  of  tuberculosis.  (3)  The  alfection  called  tubercu- 
losis, (d)  In  bot. :  (1)  Any  wart-like  or  knob-like  excres- 
cence. (2)  A  very  small  tuber.  (3)  A  root-growth  resem- 
bling a  tuberous  root  (see  tuberous),  except  that  it  bears 
adventitious  buds,  especially  near  the  top,  thus  approach- 
ing a  tuber,  whose  buds,  however,  are  uormid :  the  sweet 
potato  is  an  example ;  also,  a  tumefied  kind  of  root  pro- 
duced by  species  of  Orchil  and  related  genera,  definite  in 
number  and  shape,  apparently  developed  from  the  base 
of  buds  on  the  lower  extremity  of  the  stem,  as  in  Orchis 
mmfulata  and  Ophrys  apifera  (see  cuts  under  yoimote  and 
Ophrya).  Compare  tu^ereule.  (e)  In  entam.,  same  as  eupple- 
menCary  eye  (which  see,  under  supplemetdary).  —Acoustic, 
amygdaloid,  carotid  tubercle.  See  the  adjectives.— 
Anatomical  tubercle,  In  p<Uh/>l.,  a  wart-like  growth  of- 
ten seen  on  the  hands  of  those  who  constantly  dissect  or 
make  post-mortem  examinations. —  Conoid  tubercle,  a 
roughness  of  the  clavicle  for  the  attachment  of  the  conoid 
ligament.— Cuneate  tubercle,  the  slight  eminence  of 
the  cuneate  funiculus  on  a  level  with  the  adjoining  clava. 
—Cuneiform  tubercles.  See  cune^/orm.- Darwin's 
tubercle,  a  nodule  on  the  edge  of  the  helix  of  the  human 
eai',  believed  to  be  the  vestige  of  the  point  of  a  pointed 
ear,  such  as  is  attributed  to  the  fauna  and  satyrs  of  classic 
mythology,  and  as  man  may  have  had  in  an  early  stage  of 
evolution  of  the  human  species. — Deltoid  tubercle,  (a) 
A  roughness  on  the  clavicle  for  the  attachment  of  the  del- 
toid ligament,  (b)  A  roughness  on  the  humerus  tor  the 
Insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle:  usually  called  deUmd 
ridge.— Giealal  tubercles.  See  genial^.— Genital  tu- 
bercle, the  first  appearance  of  the  external  organs  of 
generation  in  the  fetus. —  Laciymal  tubercle,  a  small 
projection  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  lacrymal  duct :  a  guide  to  the  surgeon  in  operations 
upon  the  duct. — Laminated  tubercle.  Same  as  rwdule 
(a).— Wlaidxevoiio  tubercles.  See  rrMdrepcric.— Mam- 
nullary  tubercle.  See  mammillary.--JS.ea.tal  tuber- 
cles. Same  OB  genial  tubercles.— Jllihaxytil'beicle,  Same 
as  grutum. —  Ocular  tubercle.  Same  as  eye-eminence. 
— Olfactory  tubercle.  Same  as  caruncvZa  m^wimUlaris 
(which  see,  under  caruneula). — Optic  tubercles.  See 
optic.—  Pearly  tubercle.  Same  as  pnititm.- Pharyn- 
geal, plantar,  scalene  tubercle.  See  the  adjectives.— 
Posterior  tubercle  of  the  thalamus.  Same  as  pui- 
vinar,  2.— Supra-aaal  tubercle.  See  supra-anal.- 
Tubercle-bacillus,  the  bacillus  characteristic  of  tuber- 
culosis. See  cut  under  tubermtlosis.—Tjl.'bercle  Of  a  rib, 
the  shoulder  of  a  rib,  which  articulates  with  the  transpro- 
cess  of  the  corresponding  vertebra;  a  tuherculum.- Tu- 
bercle Of  Lower,  a  prominence,  not  constant,  between 
the  orifices  of  the  superior  and  inferior  venss  cavss  in  the 
right  auricle.— Tubercle  Of  BolandO.  Same  as  tvJiercu- 
turn  cinereum  Rolandi  (which  see,  under  tubereulum),— 
Tubercle  of  the  epiglottis.  See  cushion  of  the  epiglot- 
tis, under  epiglottis.—  Tubercle  Of  the  ulna,  the  rough 
area  at  the  base  of  the  coronoid  process,  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  brachialis  anticus  muscle. 
tubercled  (tu'bfer-kld),  a.  [<  tubercle  +  -ed^.] 
In  hot.,  sool.,  and^at/8oZ.,tuberculate;  provided 
•with  or  affected  by  tubercles. 
tubercula,  n.  Plural  of  tuherculum. 
tubercular  (tu-b6r'ku-lar),  a.  [=F.  tuberculawe 
=  Sp.  tubercutarjiTSit.  *'iubercularis,<.  L.  tuhercu- 
lum, tubercle:  see  tubercle.']  1.  Formed  like  a 
tubercle;  forming  a  tubercle;  shaped  into  a  little 
tuber  or  tuberosity:  as,  ««6ercMtor  elevations. — 
2.  Having  tubercles ;  tuberculate. — 3.  Tja  pa- 
thol., characterized  by  the  presence  of  tubercles ; 
of  or  pertaining  to  tuberculosis ;  tuberculous. 
—Tubercular  consumption,  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs. 
— Tubercular  diathesis,  a  constitutional  predisposition 
to  tuberculosis.- Tubercular  laryngitis,  tuberculosis 
of  the  larynx ;  laryngeal  phthisis.— Tubercular  leprosy, 
a  form  of  leprosy  characterized  by  the  presence  of  maculse 
or  of  nodules  of  varying  size  on  the  surface  of  the  body, 
especially  the  face ;  leontiasis ;  elephantiasis  Greecorum. 
— Tubercular  meningitis,  an  inflammation  of  the  me- 
ninges of  the  brain,  usually  in  children,  due  to  the  action 
of  the  tuberculous  poison;  acute  hydrocephalus. — Tu- 
bercular peritonitis.  See  perOionUis. — Tubercular 
phthisis,  tuberculosis,  especially  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs.— Tubercular  process,  an  elevation  on  the  trans- 
verse process  of  a  vertebra  supporting  the  facet  that  articu- 
lates with  the  tubercle  of  the  corresponding  rib. — Tuber- 
cular sputum,  the  sputum  of  one  suffering  from  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  usually  containing  large  numbers 
of  the  tubercle-bacilli.  It  is  a  common  means  of  spread- 
ing the  contagion  of  tuberculosis. 

Hubercularia  (tu-bSr-ku-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL. 
(Tode),  <  L.  tuherculum,  tubercle :  see  tubercle.'] 
A  genus  of  hyphomycetous  fungi,  having  the 
conidia  in  filiform,  usually  branched  sporo- 
phores,  which  are  ovoid  or  oblong,  hyaline,  and 
typically  solitary.  The  species,  of  which  more  than 
60  are  known,  are  not  well  characterized.  T.  vulgaris, 
one  of  the  commonest  forms,  occurs  on  trees  or  shrubs,  as 
of  the  genera  Corylus,  Prunus,  Bubus,  etc. 

Tuberculariese  (tn-b6r"ku-la-ri'e-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  (Ehrenberg,  1818),  <  Tuhercularia  +  -ex.] 
A  family  of  hyphomycetous  fungi,  typified  by 
the  genus  Iwereularia. 

tubercularize  (tu-b6r'ku-iar-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  tubercularige'd,  ppr.  tvhercularmng.  [<  tu- 
hercular  +  -fee.]     To  infect  with  tuberculosis. 
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Spittoons  should  always  be  emptied  into  the  fire,  and 
cleansed  with  boiling  water.  They  should  never  be 
emptied  on  dung  heaps,  on  garden  soil  (where  they  may 
tubercularize  fowl)  .  .  .  Science,  XIV.  177. 

tubercularly  (tu-b§r'ku-lar-li),  adv.  With  re- 
gard to  a  tubercle  or  tubercles :  so  as  to  exhibit 
tubercles.    Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXXVI.  260. 

tuberculate  (tu-b6r'ku-lat),  a.  [<  NL.  tubereu- 
kttus,  <  L.  tubereulum',  tubercle:  see  tubercle.] 
Same  as  tubercular. 

tuberculated  (tu-b6r'ku-la-ted) ,  a.  [<  tubercu- 
late -H  -ed2.]    ^ame  a.8' tuberculate. 

tuberculation  (tu-b6r-ku-la'shon),  n.  [<  tuber- 
culate +  -ion.]  The  formation  of  tubercles; 
the  disposition  or  arrangement  of  a  set  of 
tubercles ;  a  tubercular  part,  organ,  or  system. 

tubercule  (tii'b6r-kul),  n.  [<  F.  tubermle,  <  L. 
tubereulum:  see  tubercle.]  1.  A  tubercle  or  tu- 
bereulum.— 3.  In  hot.,  any  root  of  a  class  em- 
braeingboth  tuberous  roots  and  tubercles :  used 
specifically  by  Lindley.— cineritious  tubercule. 
(a)  The  tuber  cinereum.  (p)  The  tubereulum  cinereum  of 
Bolando. 

tuberculi,  n.    Plural  of  tuberculus. 

tuberculiform  (tu-b6r'ku-li-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  tu- 
herculum, tubercle,  -I-  forma,  form.]  Like  a 
tubercle  in  form ;  tubercular. 

tuberculin  (tu-bfer'ku-lin),  n.  [<  tuherculum  + 
-in?.]  1.  A  liquid  prepared  by  Koch  (first  in 
1890)  from  cultures  of  tubercle-bacillus,  ad- 
ministered by  hypodermic  injection  in  tuber- 
culosis as  a  therapeutic  or  diagnostic  measure. 
Also  called  Koclvs  lymph,  Koch's  specific,  and 
paratoloid. — 2.  A  ptomaine  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  tubercle-bacillus. 

tuberculization  (tu-b6r"ku-li-za'shon),m.  [=F. 
tuberculisation ;  as'  tubercule  +  -ize  +  -ation.] 
Inpathol.Ah.e  formation  of  tubercles,  or  the  con- 
dition of  becoming  tubercled. 

tuberculize  (tu-b6r'ku-liz),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
tuberculiged,  ppr.  tubercuUeing.  [<  tubercule  + 
-fee.]  Same  as  tuhercula/rige.  Medical  News, 
Lin.  187. 

tuberculoid  (tu-b6r'ku-loid),  a.  [<  tubercule  + 
-old.]  In  sool'.,  having  the  appearance  or  shape 
of  a  tubercle ;  tuberculiform. 

tuberculose  (tu-b6r'ku-16s),  a.  [<  NL.  tuber- 
eulosus :  see  tuberculous.]    Tuberculate. 

tuberculosed  (tu-b&r'ku-lost),  a.  [<  tubercu- 
losis +  -ed^.]  In  pathol.,  affected  with  tuber- 
culosis.   Medical  News,  LIII.  216. 

tuberculosis  (tu-bfir-ku-lo'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  L. 
tuherculum,  tubercle,  +  -osis.]  A  specific  dis- 
ease affecting  most 
of  the  tissues  of  the 
body,  characterized 
by  the  formation  of 
tubercles  and  the 
presence  in  the  dis- 
eased parts  of  the 
tubercle  -bacillus. — 
Acute  miliary  tuber- 
culosis, an  acute  affec- 
tion characterized  bythe 
deposit  of  large  numbers 
of  minute  tubercules  in 
various  organs  of  the 
body,  accompanied  by 
high  fever,  rapid  pulse, 
and  marked  prostration ; 

galloping  or  quick  consumption.  The  disease  is  almost 
always  rapidly  fatal.— Laryngeal  tuberculosis.  Same 
as  tubercular  laryngitis  (which  see,  under  tubercular).— 
Pulmonary  tuberculosis,  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs, 
popularly  called  consumption. 

tuberculous  (tu-ber'ku-lus),  a.  [=  F.  tuber- 
culeux  =  Sp.  Pg.  tuhereuloso  =  It.  tuhercoloso, 
<  ML.  Huherculosus,  <  L.  tuherculum,  a  tubercle : 
see  tubercle.]  1.  Tubercular;  tuberculate. — 
2.  In^a*feoZ.,  affected  by  tubercles;  exhibiting 
or  containing  tubercles. — 3.  Pertaining  to  or 
of  the  nature  of  tuberculosis. 

Greek  elephantiasis  ...  is  a  tuberaulims  disease  affect- 
ing especially  the  skin,  the  mouth,  and  the  nasal  fossse, 
and  the  organs  of  voice  and  respiration. 

»  J.  M.  Camochan,  Operative  Surgery,  p.  39. 

Tuberculous  arthritis,  tuberculosis  of  a  joint.- Tu- 
berculous inflammation,  infiammation  caused  by  the 
presence  of  the  tubercle-bacillus. 
tubereulum  (tti-b&r'ku-lum),  n.;  pi.  tubercula 
(-la),  [h.:  see  tubercle.]  1.  A  little  tuber;  a 
small  tuberosity.— 2.  In  pathol.:  (a)  A  hard, 
circumscribed,  rounded  elevation  of  small  size 
on  the  surface  of  the  body  or  an  organ.  (6)  A 
nodule,  of  varying  size,  composed  chiefly  of 
granulation-cells:  the  characteristic  lesion  of 
tuberculosis.— Tubercula  quadrigemlna,  the  cor- 
pora quadrigemina.  See  corpw*.- Tubereulum  annu- 
lare the  pons  Varolii.— Tubereulum  cinereum  Ko- 
landl  an  eminence  between  the  cuneate  funiculus  and  the 
posterolateral  groove  of  the  oblongata,  formed  by  the 
approach  of  the  caput  cornu  posterioris  to  the  surface. 
-Tuherculum  dolorosum,  a  small  painful  nodule; 


Bacillus  iuderculgsis,  very  highly 
magnified. 


tube-shell 

neuroma.- Tuberculumhypoglossl.  Same  as  (ri^onunt 
AypoprJosgi.— Tubereulum  mallei.  Same  as  short  process 
o/malleus  (which  see,  under  process).- Tubereulum  of  a 
rib,  the  protuberance  or  shoulder  by  which  a  rib  abuts 
against  a  transverse  process  of  a  vertebra,  as  opposed  to 
its  head  or  capitulum.  See  cut  under  en<iosiete(<m.— Tu- 
bereulum pubis,  tubereulum  pubicum.  Same  as  pu- 
bic spine  (which  see,  under  pubic). — Tubercnlum  selles, 
the  olivary  eminence.    See  olivary. 

tuberculus  (tu-bfer'ku-lus),  m.;  pi.  tuberculi 
(-li).  Itili.:  see  tiiberculum,  tubercle.]  Inentom., 
same  as  supplementary  eye  (which  see,  under 
svpplementary) . 

tube-retort  (tub'rf-tSrt"),  n.  A  chemical  retort 
consisting  of  a  glass  tube  having  one  end 
closed,  and  sometimes  made  with  an  enlarged 
bulb.    E.  H.  Knight. 

tuberiferous  (tii-be-rif 'e-ms),  a.  [<  L.  tuber,  a 
tuber,  -I-  ferre  =  E'.'  hea'A.]  Producing  or  bear- 
ing tubers  :  as,  a  tuberiferous  root.  See  cut  un- 
der moniliform. 

tuberiform  (tu'b6r-i-fdnn),  a.  [<  L.  tuber,  a 
tuber,  +  forma,  form.]    In  hot.,  tuber-shaded. 

tuberont  (tii'bfer-on).  n.  [<  OF.  tiburon,  <  Sp. 
tiburon,  a  shark.]'  A  shark. 

There  waited  on  our  ship  fishes  as  long  as  a  man,  which 
they  call  Tuberones. 

T.  Stevens,  1579  (Arbor's  Eng.  Gamer,  I.  133).    (Davies.) 

tuberose^  (tu'b§r-6s),  a.  [<  L.  tuberosus,  tuber- 
ous: see  tuberous.]  Tuberous;  having  knobs 
or  tubers. 

tuberose^  (tu'be-ros  or  tub'roz:  see  the  ety- 
mology), n.  [='F.  tub4reuse  =  Sp.  Pg.  tuberosa 
=  It.  tmeroso  =  Gr.  tuberose,  <  NL.  tuberosa,  the 
specific  name  of  PoUanthes  tuberosa;  prop.  fem. 
of  L.  tuberosus,  tuberous :  see  tuberose^,  tuberous. 
The  name  has  become  popularly  confused  with 
rose,  and  is,  though  prop,  pronounced  tii'be-ros, 
commonly  pronounced  tub'roz,  as  if  <  tube  + 
rose^.]  A  garden  and  greenhouse  bulb,  PoUan- 
thes tuberosa,  much  cultivated  for  its  creamy- 
white,  exceedingly  fragrant  flowers.  These  have 
a  funnel-shaped  perianth  with  thick  lobes,  often  doubled, 
and  are  racemed  at  the  summit  of  a  wand-like  stem  2  or  3 
feet  high.  An  American  variety  called  the  pearl  has  a 
much  lower  stem  with  larger  flowers,  and  is  preferred  for 
forcing.  In  northern  latitudes  the  bulbs  are  imported — 
in  Europe,  from  France  and  Italy,  and  in  the  northern 
United  States,  formerly  from  Europe,  but  they  are  now 
grown  in  Florida  and  Georgia,  or  even  in  New  Jersey. 
Where  the  season  is  short,  the  bulb  is  sprouted  under  cover 
before  setting  out.  The  tuberose  afliords  a  perfumer's  oiL 
— Wild  tuberose.   See  Spiranthes. 

tuberosity  (tii-be-ros'i-ti),  n.;  pi.  tuberosities 
(-tiz).  [<  F.  tuh'irositi=  Sp.  tuberosidad  =  Pg. 
tuberosidade  =  It.  tuberositci,  <  ML.  *tuberosi- 
ta\t-)s,  <  L.  tuberosus,  tuberous:  see  tuberous.] 

I.  The  state  of  being  tuberous. —  2.  A  swell- 
ing or  prominence;  es_peeially,  in  anat.  and 
zool.,  a  large  rough  projection  or  protuberance 
of  bone;  a  bony  tuber,  generally  serving  for  the 
attachment  of  a  muscle :  as,  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  or  tuber  isohii ;  the  greater  and  lesser 
tuberosities  of  the  humerus.  Small  tuberosities 
of  bone  are  generally  called  tubercles.  See  cuts 
under  crus,  femur,  humerus,  and  irmominatum. 

Whether  he  .  .  .  swell  out  in  starched  ruffs,  buckram 
stuflings,  and  monstrous  tuberosities. 

Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus,  i.  6. 
Gluteal  tuberosity.  Same  as  gluteaZ  ridge  (which  see, 
under  gluteal). 

tuberous  (tu'ber-us),  a.  [<  OF.  tubereux,  F. 
tub4reux  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  tuberoso,  <  L.  tuierostts, 
full  of  lumps  or  protuberances,  <  tuber,  a  knob, 
lump:  see  tuber.]  1.  Covered  with  knobby  or 
wart-like  prominences ;  knobbed. —  2.  In  6o*., 
of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  a  tuber ;  bearing 
tubers. — Tuberous  angioma,  a  subcutaneous  form  of 
angioma,  resembling  at  times  lipoma.— Tuberous  pea. 
Same  as  heat?i-pea.  See  also  Lathyrus  and  knapperts. — 
Tuberous  root,  a  true  root,  commonly  one  of  a  fascicle, 
so  thickened  by  the  storage  of  nutriment  as  to  resemble 
a  tuber.  It  bears  no  buds  itself,  but  nourishes  those  pro- 
duced on  the  persistent  base  of  the  stem.  The  root  of  the 
dahlia  is  an  example.    See  cut  under  roofi-. 

tuberously  (tu'ber-us-li),  ado.  With  tubers  or 
with  tuberosity.    Bull,  of  III.  State  Laboratory, 

II.  28. 

tuberousness  (tu'ber-us-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  tuberous;  tuberosity. 

tuberous-rooted  (tu'ber-us-ro"ted),  a.  An  epi- 
thet properly  of  plants  with  tuberous  roots,  but 
more  often  applied  to  those  bearing  true  tubers. 

tube-scaler  (tub'6ka''''ler),  n.  A  tube-cleaner 
for  cleansing  the  interior  of  steam-boiler  flues 
from  soot  and  incrustations.    E.  H.  Knight. 

tube-scraper  (tub'skra^per),  n.  A  tube-cleaner; 
especially,  one  with  springs  or  blades,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  one  made  of  wire. 

tube-sheet  (tub'shet),  n.  Same  as  flue-plate. — 
Tube-sheet  cutter,  a  tool  for  cutting  holes  xb  receive 
the  tubes  in  the  tube-sheets  of  boilers.    E.  H.  Knight. 

tube-shell  (tub'shel),  n.  A  bivalve  moUusk  of 
the  family  Gastrocheenidse  in  a  broad  sense,  or 


tube-shell 

Tiibicolidx,  as  the  watering-pot  shell  and  re- 
lated forms.  They  agree  in  secreting  a  shelly  tube 
about  the  long  siphons,  end  in  extreme  cases  this  foi^ 
matlon  makes  them  look  very  unlike  ordinary  bivalves. 
The  case  is  like  that  o{  the  related  teredos  or  ship- worms. 
Both  valves  may  be  of  considerable  size  and  separate 
from  the  tube  (see  cut  under  Gaxtrochami),  or  one  may  be 
free  from  the  tube  and  the  other  fixed  to  it,  as  in  Clava- 
gella;  or  both  may  be  very  small  and  soldered  to  a  large 
tube  of  singular  construction,  as  in  the  true  watering- 
pots.    See  cut  under  watering-pot. 

tube-spinner  (tub'spin'fer),  n.    A  tube-weaver. 

tube-stopper  (tub'stop'er),  n.  In  steam-engin., 
a  tube-plug. 

tube-valve  (tub'valv),  n.  A  valve  consisting 
of  a  tube,  which  is  held  against  its  seat  by  a 
ball-weighted  lever.    K  H.  Knight. 

tube- vise  (tiib'vis),  n.  A  vise  especially  adapted 
for  seizing  tubes  or  pipes ;  a  pipe-vise. 

tube-weaver  (tub'we"v6r),  re.  Any  spider  of 
the  group  TuMcolx  or  Tubitelse;  a  tube-spinner. 
Compare  orb-weaver,  tunnel-weaver,  etc. 

tube-well  (tub'wel),  re.  A  device  for  obtain- 
ing water  from  beneath  the  ground,  consisting 
of  a  wrought-iron  pipe  armed  with  a  sharp 
point,  and  laving  a  series  of  perforations  at 
the  lower  end  above  the  point,  it  is  driven  into 
the  soft  ground  until  water  is  reached.  For  many  local- 
ities, where  water  is  comparatively  near  the  surface,  a 
tube-well  answers  for  all  domestic  purposes.  In  soils 
where  the  water  is  abundant  near  the  surface,  four  or 
more  tube-wells  may  be  driven  a  few  feet  apart  and  united 
at  the  top  by  branch  pipes,  and  may  serve  to  supply  a 
steam  fire-engine,  etc.,  by  a  direct  connection,  or  to  feed 
a  steam-pump.  It  is  commonly  called,  in  the  United 
States,  a  driven  weU,  or  drive-wiXl. 

tube-worm  (tub'wferm),  re.  A  tubicolous  worm ; 
one  of  the  sedentary  annelids  which  live  in 
eases ;  especially,  a  serpula.  See  Tabicolss,  2  (&). 

tube-wrench  (tub'rench),  re.     A  pipe-wrench. 

tub-fake  (tub'f  ak),  re.  A  coil  of  tow-line  in  the 
Hue-tub  of  a  whale-boat.    J.  W.  Collins. 

tubfastt  (tub'fast),  re.  A  process  of  treatment 
for  the  cure  of  venereal  disease  by  sweating  in 
a  heated  tub  for  a  considerable  time,  during 
which  strict  abstinence  had  to  be  observed. 

Bring  down  rose-cheeked  youth 
To  the  tub-fast  and  the  diet. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3.  87. 

tub-fish  (tub'fish),  re.     The  sapphirine  gurnard, 

Trigla  hirundo.     See  gurnard.     [Local,  Eng.] 
tubful  (tub'fid),  re.     [<  tub  +  -ful.^    A  quantity 

sufficient  to  fill  a  tub :  as  much  as  a  tub  will 

hold. 
tub-gig  (tub'gig),  re.    A  Welsh  car.     See  the 

quotation. 

The  brothers  [Carlyle]  went  in  a  steamer  from  Liverpool 
to  Bangor,  and  thence  to  Llanberis,  again  in  a  tub-gig,  or 
Welsh  car.  Froude,  Carlyle  (Life  in  London,  xi.). 

tubi,  re.     Plural  of  tubits. 

tubicen  (tu'bi-sen),  re.  [L.,  a  trmnpeter,  <  tuba, 
trumpet,  +  canere,  sing,  play.]    A  trumpeter. 

tubicinate  (tu-bis'i-nat),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tit- 
bioinated,Tpgii.  tubidnaUng.  [<  t.  tubicen  (-ci?i-), 
a  trumpeter  (see  tubicen),+  -ate^.']  To  blow  a 
trumpet.     [Rare.] 

Tubicolse  (tu-bik'o-le),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  tu- 
bicola:  see  'tubicoie.'\  1.  A  group  of  spiders 
which  spin  and  inhabit  a  tubular  web  of  silk, 
often  strengthened  outside  with  leaves  or  other 
materials;  the  tube-spinners.  Compare TitftiteZs. 
—  2.  A  group  of  annelids,  (at)  In  Cuvier's  olassiflca- 
tion,  the  first  order  otAnnetides,  consisting  of  such  genera 
as  Serpvla,  Sabella,  Terebel- 
la,  Amphilrite,  and  DentaZi- 
wm:  'thus  a  heterogeneous 
association  of  certain  mol- 
lusks  and  worms.  (&)  Now, 
the  sedentary  or  tubicolous 
annelids,  or  those  worms 
which  live  in  tubes.  They 
comprise  a  part  of  the  poly- 
ch^etous  annelids,  and  in- 
clude several  families,  as 
Serfndidm,  SdbeUidse,  Tere- 
bdlidXt  Amphictenida,  and 
others.  They  are  also  called 
Sedentaria,  from  their  hab- 
its (as  distinguished  from 
JErraniiaj,  and  Cephalobran- 
chia  or  CapHibrandhia,  for 
the  reason  that  the  branchi- 
al organs  are  confined  to  the 
head  or  anterior  part  of  the 
body.  These  are  the  pro- 
cesses which  project  so  con- 
spicuously from  the  tube. 
The  tubes  are  of  various  sub- 
stance and  texture ;  they 
may  be  calcareous  secre- 
tions of  tne  animal,  as  in 
the  serpuias,  or  composed 
of  sanoy  and  shelly  or  stony 
grit  agglutinated  together 
by  a  viscid  secretion,  as  in  the  terebellaa  and  others,  or 
simply  membranous.  The  tubes  are  straight  or  curved, 
sometimes  spirally  coiled,  and  usually  form  a  complete 
case  or  covering  into  which  the  animal  can  withdraw  for 


A  Serpula,  one  of  the  Tltbicolse. 
withdrawn  from  its  tube,  which  is 
shown  separately. 
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protection.  MsoTubiaMdm.  See  also  outs  under  iVotuZa 
and  Serpula. 
tubicolar  (tu-bik'o-lar),  a.     [<  tubicole  +  -or3.] 
Same  as  tuiicolmis.  " 

Spirorbis  and  other  tubicdlar  annelids  occur  as  early  as 
the  Silurian  period.  Pamoe,  ZooL  Class.,  p.  62. 

tubicole  (tii'bi-kol),  a.  and  re.  [<  NL.  tubicola, 
living  in  a  tube  (i.  e.  in  a  tubular  web),  <  L. 
tubus,  tube,  -f-  colere,  dwell,  inhabit.]  I,  o.  In- 
habiting a  tube  or  a  tubular  web,  as  a  spider; 
tubicolar  or  tubicolous,  as  an  annelid. 
II.  re.  A  tubicolous  annelid. 

Tubicolidse  (tu-bi-kol'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Tii- 
bicolse  +  -idee.'\  1.  In  conch,.,  a  family  of  bi- 
valves :  same  as  GastrocJixnidse.  See  tube-shell. 
— 2.  Same  as  Tubicolse,  2  (6). 

tubicolous  (tu-bik'o-lus),  a.  [<  tubicole  +  -oms.] 
Inzodt.,  inhabitingatube;  tubicole;  tubicolar; 
spinning  a  tubular  web,  as  a  spider;  secreting 
a  tubular  case,  as  an  annelid  or  a  rotifer ;  hav- 
ing a  tubular  or  fistulous  shell,  as  a  mollusk. 
See  Tubicolse,  tube-shell,  and  cuts  xmder  Protula 

and  Serpula.  — TntAcoloua  rotifers,  those  wheel- 
animalcules,  as  distinguished,  from  the  free  forms,  which 
are  inclosed  in  gelatinous  cases  which  they  secrete.  The 
elongated  body  ends  behind  in  an  adhesive  disk,  by  which 
the  animalcules,  singly  or  several  together,  are  fixed. 
The  foot  or  peduncle,  by  which  they  are  attached,  is  a 
process  of  the  neural  side  of  the  body,  and  thus  differs 
from  the  foot  of  most  free  rotifers,  which  is  a  median 
process  from  the  oppodite  side  of  the  body,  usually  seg- 
mented and  ending  in  a  pair  of  movable  stylets. 

tubicorn  (tii'bi-kdrn),  a.  and  re.    [<  L.  tubus, 
tube,  -f-  cornu,  horn.]    I.  a.  Hollow-horned,  as 
a  ruminant;  cavicom. 
II.  re.  A  tubicorn  or  cavicom  ruminant. 

Tubicornia  (tu-bi-k6r'ni-a),  re.  pi.  [NL. :  see 
tubicorn.}  The  hollow-horned  ruminants:  same 
as  Cavicornia. 

tubifacient  (tfl-bi-fa'shient),  a.  [<  L.  tubus, 
tube,  +  faeien(t-')s,  ppr.  otfacere,  make.]  Con- 
structing a  tube  in  which  to  dwell ;  tubicolous. 

tubifer  (tu'bi-f6r),  re.  [<  L.  tubus,  tube,  +  ferre 
=  E.  bear^.']  That  which  bears  a  tube,  as  a  tu- 
bicolous annelid. 

tubiflorous  (tu'bi-flo-rus),  a.  [<  L.  tubus,  tube, 
+  flos  (fior-),  flower.]  In  bot.,  having  tubular 
flowers  or  florets. 

tubiform  (tu'bi-f6rm),  a.  [=  P.  tubiforme,  < 
L.  tubus,  tube,  -i-  forma,  form.]  Tubular;  ca- 
nalicular; having  the  form  or  character  of  a 
tube.    Also  tubstform. 

tubllingual  (tii-bi-ling'gwal),  a.  [<  L.  tubus, 
tube,  +  lingua,  tongue:  see  limgual.']  Having 
a  tubular  tongue,  as  various  honey-suckers  and 
other  birds. 

Tubilingues  (tu-bi-ling'gwez),  n.pl.  [NL. :  see 
tubllingual.']  In  ornith.,  in  Sundevall's  system, 
a  synonym  of  Cinnyrimorphse :  so  named  be- 
cause the  long  extensile  tongue  constitutes  a 
tubular  suctorial  organ. 

Tubinares  (tii-bi-na'rez),  re.  pi.  [NL.  (Illiger, 
1811),  <  L.  tulms,  tube,  +  nares,  nostrils.]  The 
tube-nosed  or  tubinarial  water-birds,  having 
the  nostrils  formed  into  a  tube  which  lies  upon 
the  base  of  the  culmen,  as  in  the  petrels,  or  into 
a  pair  of  tubes,  one  on  each  side  of  the  base  of 
the  bill,  as  in  the  albatrosses ;  the  petrel  family, 
OT  Procellariidse.  Also  called  .STasMia.  See  cuts 
under  albatross,  fulmar,  hagden,  and  CEstrelata. 

tubinarial  (tu-bi-na'ri-al),  a.  [As  Tubinares 
+  -ial.]  Having  tubular  nostrils,  as  a  petrel; 
tube-nosed ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tubinares. 

tubing  (tu'bing),  re.  [Verbal  n.  of  tube,  «.]  1. 
The  act  of  making  tubes,  or  providing  with 
tubes. —  2.  A  tube  or  tubes  collectively:  as, 
ten  feet  of  tubing — Kubber  tubing,  fiexible  tubing 
made  of  caoutchouc.  Such  tubing  is  made  impervious 
to  coal-gas  by  coating  it  with  a  solution  of  sodiu^n  sili- 
cate, or  water-glass. 

Tubingen  school.    See  school^. 

tubiparous  (tu-bip'a-rus),  a.  [<  L.  tubus,  tube, 
4-  parere,  produce.]  Giving  rise  to  tubes  or 
tubules:  as,  a  tubiparous  gland.  Micros.  Sci., 
XXXI.  186. 

Tubipora  (ta-bip'o-ra),  «.  [NL.  (Linnaeus, 
1748),  <  L.  tubus,  tabe,'+ porus,  pore,  passage.] 
The  leading  genus  of  TiMporidse,  or  organ-pipe 
corals.  T.  musiea  is  the  best-known  species. 
See  cut  in  next  column. 

Tubiporacese  (tu"bi-po-ra'se-e),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  tubiporaceus :  see  tubiporaceous.'] 
An  order  of  alcyonarian  polyps,  containing  the 
Tubiporidse  or  organ-pipe  corals. 

tubiporacean  (tu^bi-po-ra'se-an),  a.  and  re.  [< 
tubiporace-ous  -I-  -are.]     Same  as  tubipore. 

tubiporaceous  (tu^'bi-po-ra'shiu^,  a.  [<  L. 
tubus,  tube,  +  porus,  pore,  passage,  +  -aceous.'] 
Having  the  character  of  organ-pipe  coral;  be- 
longing to  the  Tubiporacese. 


tu-brugge 


Organ-pipe  Coral  {Tubipora  musiea). 


tubipore  (tu'bi-por),  a.  and  re.  [<  L.  tubus,  tube, 
-)-  porus,  poro,  passage.]    I.  a.  Having  tubu- 
lar corallites,  each  one  of  which  opens  by  a  pore  f 
tubiporaceous;  belonging  to  the  Tubiporidse. 
TL.  re.  An  organ-pipe  coral. 

Tubiporidse  (tu-bi-por'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Tubipora  +  4dse.'\  A  famUy  of  alcyonarian 
polyps,  typified  by  the  genus  Tubipora,  which 
secrete  a  hard  corallum  in  the  form  of  tubular 
thecK  bound  together  by  epithecse  and  with- 
out internal  septa ;  the  organ-j)ipe  corals.  The 
polyps  have  eight  pinnately  fringed  tentacles,  and  are 
therefore  octocoralline,  not  hexacoralline  as  most  corals. 
They  are  completely  retractile  within  their  tubes,  and  are 
of  a  violet  or  grass-green  color.  The  coral  grows  in  laige^ 
masses,  usually  red  or  purplish,  and  is  found  in  the  Indian 
and  Pacific  oceans.    See  cut  under  Tubipora. 

tubiporite  (tu'bi-p6-rit),  re.  [<  Tubipora  +  -ite^.'] 
A  fossil  organ-pipe  coral,  or  some  sinular  organ- 
ism. 

Tubiporites  (tu'bi-po-ri'tez),  n.  [NL.  (Sohlot- 
heim):  see  tubiporite.']  A  genus  of  tubipo- 
rites. 

tubiporous  (t£i'bi-po-rus),  a.  [As  tubipore  + 
-ous.]    Same  as  tubipore. 

Tubitelse  (tii-bi-te'le),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  <  L.  tubus, 
tube,  -t-  tela,  a  web.]  A  group  of  rectigrade- 
spiders,  the  tapestry-weavers,  which  have  cy- 
lindrical spinnerets  and  spin  tubular  webs,  as 
the  genera  Agelena,  Tegenaria,  and  others:  op- 
posed to  Inequitelse,  Orbitelse,  etc. 

tubitelar  (tii-bi-te'lar),  a.  [<  Tubitelse  +  -arS.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tubitelse. 

Tubitelariae(tii"bi-te-la'ri-e),  re.j>?.  [NL.:  see 
Tubitelse.]    Same  a,s'  Tubitelse. 

tubitelarian  (tii''bi-te-la'ri-an),  a.  and  re.     [< 
TubitelarisB  +  -an.]    1.  a.  <5f  or  pertaining  to 
the  Tubitelarise;  tubitelar. 
II.  re.  A  spider  of  the  division  Tubitelarise. 

tubivalve  (ta'bi-valv),  re.  and  a.      [<  L.  tubus, 
.tube,  +  valma,  door:  see  valve.]    I.  re.  A  bi- 
valve mollusk  with  tubular  siphonal  sheath; 
a  tube-shell. 
II.  a.  Having  a  tubular  or  fistulous  shell. 

tubman  (tub'man),  re.;  pi.  tubmen  (-men).  A 
barrister  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  England 
who  had  a  precedence  in  motions.  See  post- 
man^. 

tubo-abdominal  (tfl*b6-ab-dom'i-nal),  a.  [<  L. 
tubus,  tube,  -i-  abdomen  (-min-),  abdomen,  -I- 
-al.]    Pertaining  to  a  Fallopian  tube  and  to 

the  cavity  of  the  abdomen Tubo-abdominal 

pregnanes^,  a  form  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy  in  which 
the  ovum  is  arrested  near  the  fimbriated  extremity  of 
the  Fallopian  tube,  projecting  thence  in  the  course  of  its 
development  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

tub-oar  (tub'or),  re.  In  whale-fishing,  the  oar 
which  is  pulled  opposite  the  line-tub;  also, 
the  tub-oarsman. 

tub-oarsman  (tub'6rz''man),  re.  In  whale-fish- 
ing, a  man  whose  place  in  a  whale-boat  is  near 
the  tub  containing  the  whale-line,  and  whose 
business  is  to  see  that  no  entanglement  of  the 
line  takes  place. 

tubo-ovarian  (tii"b6-o-va'ri-an),  a.  [<  L.  tubus, 
tube,  -h  ovarium,  ovary,  -I-  -are.]  Pertaining  to 
the  ovary  and  to  the  Fallopian  tube. 

tubovarian  (tu-bo-va'ri-an),  a.  Same  as  tubo- 
ovarian. 

tub-preacher  (tub'pre'ch^r),  /».  [<  tub,  a  kind 
of  pulpit,  -I-  preacher.]  A  contemptuous  term 
for  a  dissenting  minister;  hence,  a  ranting, 
ignorant  preacher.     Also  tubster. 

Here  are  your  lawful  ministers  present,  to  whom  of  late 
you  do  not  resort,  I  hear,  but  to  tub-preachers  in  conven- 
ticles. Bp.  Hactet,  Abp.  Williams,  iL  165.    (Vavies.y 

tub-race  (tnb'ras),  re.  A  race  in  which  the  con- 
testants paddle  with  the  hands  in  tubs. 

tu-brugget,  re.  [ME.,  <  tu,  a  form  of  «owl,  -1- 
brugge,  bridge :  see  tow^  and  bridge'^-.]  A  draw- 
bridge.   HalUwell. 


tu-brugge 

Noa  stont  the  hered  above  the  tti-bmape 
Faste  bi  WalelB. 
Sxectdion  qf  Sir  Skmn  Fraaer  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  282). 
tub-saw  (tub'sft),  n.    A  cylindrical  saw  which 
cuts  staves  from  a  block,  and  rounds  them 
transversely:  same  as  annular  saw  (a)  (which 
see,  under  saw^).    E.  H.  Knight. 
tub-size  (tub'siz),  v,  t.    See  the  quotation. 
If  paper  is  to  he  tiib-^zed  as  well  as  engine-sized,  an 
animal  size,  made  by  soaking  out  the  gelatine  from  clip- 
pings of  homs,  hides,  ete.,  is  mixed  with  dissolved  alum 
and  placed  in  a  tub  or  vat,  through  which  the  web  of 
paper  is  run  after  leaving  the  first  set  of  driers. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXV.  124. 

tubstert  (tub'stfer),  n.  [<  tub  +  -ster^.']  Same 
as  tub-preaclier. 

He  (says  the  t/ubster)  that  would  be  rich  according  to  the 
practice  of  this  wicked  age  must  play  the  thief  or  the 
cheat.  Tom  Brawn,  Works,  III.  68.    (Daiiiee.) 

tub-sugar  (tub'shug"ar),  n.  Sugar  packed  in 
chests,  and  covered  over  with  fine  clay. 

tub-thmniier  (tub'thnm"p6r),  n.  A  violent  or 
gesticulating  preacher;  one  who  employs  vio- 
lent action  to  give  the  effect  or  appearance  of 
earnestness  to  his  sermons.     [Slang.] 

tub-thumping  (tub'thum^'ping),  a.  Ranting. 
[Slang.] 

Very  modest  gifts,  belonging  to  what  may  he  called  the 
tub-thumpirtfj  school  of  oratory,  have  been  known  to  fill  a 
large  church  with  eager  congregations. 

■    Contemporary  Rev.,  LIV.  253. 

tubular  (tii'bu-lar),  a.  [=  F.  tubulaire  —  Sp. 
Pg.  tubular  =  It'.'tubjdare,  tubolare,  <  NL.  *tubii- 
laris,  <  L.  tubulus,  a  small  pipe:  see  ticbule.'] 
1.  Having  the  form  of  a  tube  or  pipe,  without 
reference  to  size;  tubuliform;  tubiform;  tubar; 
fistulous. — 3.  In  6ot,  tube-like;  tube-shaped; 
having  a  tube ;  tubulous :  as,  a  tubular  corolla 
or  calyx. 

Tubular  filiform  very  fine  colourless  rootlets. 

Le  Maout  and  Decaisne,  Botany  (trans.),  p.  917. 

3.  As  applied  to  respiratory  sounds,  noting  a 
sound  like  that  produced  by  a  current  of  air 
through  atube — Horizontal  tubular  steam-boiler. 
See  steamirhoUer. — Rotary  tubular  steam-boiler.  See 
rofarj/.—Tubular-aroh  bridge.  See  ftridjei.— Tubular 
bridge.  See  Wdsrei.— Tubular  car,  a  car  of  which  the 
sills  and  floor-framing  are  made  of  iron  gas-pipe.— Tubu- 
lar crane,  a  crane  with  a  hollow  or  tabular  jib.  Large 
tubular  cranes  sometimes  have  jibs  made  of  boiler-plate 
rolled  into  tubular  form  and  joined  with  rivets. — Tubu- 
lar floating  dock,  a  dock  formed  of  capacious  tubes, 
which  may  be  sunk  or  floated,  according  as  the  tubular 
spaces  are  filled  with  water  or  with  air. —Tubular 
girder,  any  hollow  girder  of  metal,  whatever  the  form 
in  section.  See  ^derl.— TublUar  glands,  compound 
glands  in  which  the  divisions  of  the  secreting  cavity  as- 
sume a  tubular  form. — Tubular  lantern,  a  lantern  hav- 
ing no  guards  except  a  rectangular  frame  of  tubes  through 
whichthe  air-supply  is  carried.  Car-fiMMertTMct— Tu- 
bular respiration.  See  respirofjon.- Tubular  retort. 
Same  as  tuEie-ref ore.— Tubular  Steam-boiler.  Seesteain- 
M2er.— Tubular  surface,  in  geom.  See  surface. 
Tubularia  (tii-bii-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus, 
1755),  neut.  pi.'  of 
*tubularis,  tubular: 
see  tubutar.2  An 
old  genus  of  tubu- 
larian  hydroids,  now 
restricted  as  the 
type  of  a  family  Tu- 
bulariidee.  T.  incti- 
visa  is  an  example. 
Tubulariae  (tu-bu- 
l&'ri-e),n.pl.  [NL. : 
see  Tubularia.^  The 
tubularian  hydroids, 
or  gymnoblastic  hy- 
dromedusaus ;  the 
Athecata  or  Gymno- 
blastea. 

tubularian  (tu-bu- 
la'ri-an),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Tubularia  +  -«».] 
I,  a.  Hydriform  in 
tubular  shape  with 
a  wide  disk,  a  manu- 
brium, and  solid  ten- 
tacles; of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tubularix,  or  gym- 
noblastic hydrozoans — Tubularian  hydroids,  the 


Tubularian  Polyp  C  Tubularia  indi- 
visa). 
I,  group  of  polypites,  half  natural 
size ;  z,  single  hydranth,  enlarged ; 
tt,  mouth, surrounded  by  tentacles;  o, 
ovaries. 


11.  n.  Amember  of  the  TMfi«ton«.  The  tubu- 
larian polyps  form  an  extensive  series,  by  some  authors 
divided  into  many  families.  Some  of  them  resemble  slen- 
der-stemmed composite  flowers,  as  a  dandelion,  for  exam- 
ple. In  the  usual  forms  the  hydranth  is  flower-like  and 
borne  upon  the  end  of  a  slender  stalk  (hydrocaul),  several 
of  which  may  unite  below  into  a  root-like  part  (hydrorhiza). 
The  hydranth  bears  the  gonophores  upon  stalks  (blasto- 
styles) ;  these  may  he  permanently  attached  (sporosacs), 
or  may  become  detached  and  float  oft  as  free  medusoids. 
Both  hydranths  and  gonophores  are  naked  (gymnoblastic 
or  athecate). 
tubularidan  (tu-bu-lar'i-dan),  a.  and  n.  Same 
as  tubularian. 
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Tubulariidse  (tu"bu-la-ri'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Tubularia  +  -jd«.]  '  A  restricted  famUy  of  tu- 
bularian hydromedusans,  represented  by  the 
genus  Tubularia,  having  the  polyp-stock  in- 
vested with  a  hardperisaro.  Also  OMmlaridx. 
See  cut  under  Tubularia. 

tubularity  (tu-bu-lar'j-ti),  n.  [<  tubular  + 
■ity.']  The  quality  of  "a  tubular  sound.  See 
tubular,  3. 

tubularly  (tu'bu-lar-li),  adv.  In  the  form  of  a 
tube. 

Cells,  either  expanded  or  tubvlarly  or  vesioularly  con- 
creted. H.  0.  Wood,  Fresh- Water  Alg»,  p.  182. 

tubulate  (tii'bTi-lat),  a.  [=  F.  tubule  =  Pg.  tu- 
bulado,  <  L.  tubulaius,  formed  like  a  pipe,  <  tu- 
bulus, a  small  pipe,  a  tube :  see  tubule.]  Formed 
like  a  tube ;  tubulated. 

tubulate  (tu'bii-lat),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tubu- 
lated, ppr.  tubulating.    [<  tubulate,  o.]    To  form 
into  a  tube;  also,  to  furnish  with  a  tube.  Elect. 
Bev.  (Amer.),  XV.  xxv.  2. 
A  tuivZaled  glass  shade  with  a  metal  base. 

Atkinson,  tr.  of  Ganot's  Physics,  |  763. 

Tubulated  retort,  a  retort  having  a  small  tube,  furnished 
with  a  stopper,  so  placed  above  the  bulb  that  substances 
can  be  introduced  into  the  retort  without  soiling  the  neck. 
A  receiver  with  a  similar  tube  and  stopper  is  called  a  tu- 
bulated receiver. 

tubulation  (tu-bu-la'shon),  n.  [<  tubulate  + 
4on.']  The  formation  of  a  tube  or  tubule ;  the 
disposition  or  arrangement  of  a  set  of  tubes. 

tubulature  (tu'bu-la-tur),  ».  [<  tubulate  + 
-ure.'\  The  moutb  or  short  neck  at  the  upper 
part  of  a  tubulated  retort. 

tubule  (tii'biil),  n.  [=  F.  tubule  =  It.  tubolo, 
<  L.  tubulus,  a  small  pipe,  a  water-pipe,  <  tu^ 
bus,  a  pipe,  tube :  see  tube.]  A  small  tube  or 
pipe:  as,  the  uriuiferous  or  seminiferous  tu- 
bules.    See  tubulus,  and  cut  under  Malpigldan. 

tubuli,  n.    Plural  of  tubulus. 

tubulibranch  (tu'bu-li-brangk),  a.  and  n.    [<  L. 

tubulus,  a  tube,  +  branchise,  gills.]    I.  a.  Of  or 

pertaining  to  the  TubuUbrancMata;  tubulibran- 

chian ;  tubulibranchiate. 

II.  n.  A  member  of  the  TubuUbrancMata. 

tubulibrancbian  (tii"bu-li-brang'ki-an),  a.  and 
n.  [As  TubulibrancM(ata)  +  -an.']'  Same  as 
tubulibranch. 

Tubulibranchiatat  (tu"bii-li-brang-ki-a'ta),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  tubuUbranohiatus :  see 
tubulibranchiate.]  In  Cuvier's  classification, 
the  seventh  order  of  gastropods,  having  a  more 
or  less  irregularly  tubular  shell,  and  consisting 
of  3  genera — Vermetus,  MagiVus,  a,jidSiliqimria: 
an  artificial  group.  See  cuts  under  the  generic 
names. 

tubulibranchiate  (tTi'''bu-li-brang'ki-at),  a.  and 
n.  [<  NL.  tubuUbranchiatus,  <  L.  tubulus,  tube, 
-I-  branchise,  gills.]     Same  as  tubulibranch. 

Tubulicolae  (tu-bu-lik'o-le),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
*tubulicola:  see  tubulicole.]  In  Cuvier's  classi- 
fication, an  order  of  polyps,  including  the  tubu- 
larians. 

tubulicole  (tii'bu-li-kol),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  *tu- 
bulicola,  inhabiting  a  tube,  <  L.  tubulus,  a  tube, 
+  colere,  dwell,  inhabit.  Cf.  tuMcole.]  I,  a. 
Inhabiting  a  tubule,  as  a  polyp;  belonging  to 
the  TubulicolsB. 
II.  n.  A  polyp  of  the  group  Tubulicolx. 

Tubulidentata  (tii"bu-li-den-ta'ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  *tubulidentatus :  see  tubulidten^ 
tate.]     One  of  .^~a»— , 

the    groups   of  «■%■*.'      '"^s. 

the  Entomopha-  *i  T^C'l,     -"'  '*' 

ga,  or  insectiv-  "-^  '^■**  '-" 

orous    Edenta- 
ta, represented 
by    the    aard-    Jv^.^-    ^ 
vark,   or  Cape   !""**;•** 
ant-eater       of   fj."   ■-«.  J? 
South    Africa,     ,   ",' ,V  -     •     "       ''■   .r.W 


-•."ft     ,-■*.■•*      «    ,i 


i^. 
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■  If     V. 


Orycteropus  CO-      -|\,r  "i 

pensis.  They  fur-  'i'/  ' 

nish  the  only  in-  t 

stance  known  ^  i  •, 

among    mammals  _ 

of  truly  compound  T«tutvimtata. 

teeth,  tnese  organs     ^^^  ^^  ■^aa'CB.  of  Aardvark  ^Orycteropus  ca- 
berag  composed  OI       pensis\  in  cross-section,  highly  magnified. 

bundles  of  parallel 

upright  denticles,  so  that  their  substance  is  traversed  by 

a  number  of  parallel  vertical  canals.    See  also  out  under 

aardvark. 

tubulidentate  (tTi"bu-li-den'tat),  a.  [<  NL. 
HubiMdentatus,  <  L.  tubulus,  a  tube,  +  dmtatus, 
toothed :  see  dentate.]  Having  compound  teeth 
composed  of  tubular  bundles  of  denticles ;  of  or 
pertainitig  to  the  Tubulidentata. 

Tubulifera  (tii-bu-lif'e-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (La- 
treille,  1807J,  neut.  pi.  of  *tubulifer :  see  tubUr- 


tubus 

liferous.]  1.  In  Latreille's  system,  the  second 
tribe  of  hymenopterous  insects,  including  the 
families  Proctotrupii  and  Chrysidides,  by  Mae- 
Leay  and  Westwood  restricted  to  the  family 
Chrysididse:  opposed  to  (Secitri/era. — 2.  Astirps 
of  the  order  Tln/sanoptera,  including  the  genus 
Phlceothrips.    Maliday,  1836. 

tubuliferous  (tu-bu-lif'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  *tu- 
bulifer,  <  L.  tubulus,  tube,  -I-  ferre  =  E.  bear^.] 
In  entom.,  having  a  tube-like  ovipositor  (see 
tubulus,  2) ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  family  Chry- 
sididse  or  suborder  Tubulifera. 

Tubuliflorse  (tti'bii-li-fio're),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (A. 
P.  de  CandoUe,  1836),  fem.  pi.  of  "tubuUflorus: 
see  tubiiliflorov^.]  A  suborder  of  composite 
plants,  including  11  tribes,  or  all  of  the  order 
except  the  Mutisiacese  and  Cichoriacese.  it  is 
characterized  by  flower-heads  with  all  the  perfect  flowers 
tubular.  Many  genera  possess  ray-flowers,  which  are 
either  pistillate  or  neutral.  The  types  of  tribes  included 
are  the  genera  Vemonia,  Eupatorium,  Aster,  Inula,  Helv. 
anthus.  Selenium,  Anthemis,  Senecio,  Calendula,  Arctotis, 
and  Cynara.  The  composite  genera  having  all  the  flowers 
ligulate  were  formerly  classed  in  the  suborder  lAgvlipyrse. 

tubuliflorous  (tu'bu-li-fld'rus),  a.  [<  NL.  *tu- 
bulijkirus,  <  L.  tubutus,  tube,  +flos  (flor-),  flow- 
er.] In  bot.,  having  the  flowers  of  a  head  (in 
Compositse)  all  with  tubular  corollas ;  of  or  per- 
taining t6  the  Tubtdiflorse. 

tubuliform  (tu'bu-li-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  tubulus, 
tube,  -I-  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
small  tube  or  tubule ;  tubular.  Huxley,  Anat. 
Invert.,  p.  381. 

Tubulipora  (tH-bu-lip'o-ra),  n.  [NL.  (La- 
marck), <  L.  tubulus,  a  tube,  -I-  porus,  pore.] 
The  typical  genus  of  Tubuliporidie,  containing 
such  species  as  T.  seipens. 

tubulipore  (tu'bu-li-p6r),  n.  [<  NL.  Tubulipo- 
ra.]   A  polyzoan  of  the  family  TubuliporidsB. 

Tubuliporidse  (tii"bu-li-por'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Johnston,  1838),  <  Tubulipora  +  4dse.]  A 
family  of  polyzoans,  typified  by  the  genus  Tm- 
bulipora,  and  characterized  by  the  tubular  cal- 
careous oalycles. 

tubuliporoid  (tii"bu-li-po'roid),  a.  [<  tubuli- 
pore +  -oid.]  Resembling,  characteristic  of, 
or  pertaining  to  the  Tubuliporidee. 

Tubulosa  (tii-bti-lo'sa),  n.pl.  [NL.,  neut. pi.  of 
*tubulosus,  tubulose:  see  tubulose,  tubulous.]  A 
group  of  Paleozoic  corals  of  doubtful  character, 
named  by  Edwards  and  Haime  for  such  forms 
as  Aulopora  and  Pyrgia.  They  have  compound  or 
simple  corallum  (in  the  former  case  the  corallites  united 
by  branches  and  creeping  ccenenchyme),  tubular  or  pyri- 
form  thecEe,  rudimentary  septa,  and  no  tabulse. 

tubulose  (tu'bu-los),  a.  [<  NL.  Hubulosus :  see 
tubulous.]  Tubular  or  tubuliform;  fistulous. 
Specifically —  (a)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tutyidosa.  (&)  In 
CTrfom.,  noting  the  lingua  or  tongue  when  it  is  very  long,, 
tubular,  and  capable  of  inflation,  but  without  any  termi- 
nal orifice,  so  that  liquids  cannot  be  sucked  through  it,  as 
in  the  bees,    (c)  In  bot.,  tubular. 

tubulous  (tu'bu-lus),  a.  [<  P.  tubuleux  =  Pg. 
tubuloso  =  It.  iuboloso,  <  NL.  *tubulosus,  tubu- 
lar, <  L.  tubulus,  tube :  see  tubule.]  Tubulose ; 
tubular.    ;Sci.  ^mer.,  N.  S.,  LXIV.  160. 

tubulure  (tii'bu-liir),  n.  [<  P.  tubulure;  as  tu- 
bule +  -ure.]  In  cJiem.,  a  short  open  tube  at 
the  top  of  a  retort,  or  in  a  receiver  or  bell-jar. 

tubulus  (tii'bu-lus),  «.;  pi.  tubuli  (-li).  [NL., 
<  L.  tubulus,  tube:  see  tubule.]  1.  In  anat.  and 
zool.,  a  tubule:  chiefly  in  the  plural:  as,  tubuli 
lactiferi,  the  milk-ducts;  tubuli  uriniferi,  the 
minary  tubules. —  2.  In  entom.,  a  prolongation 
of  the  abdomen,  consisting  of  several  rings 
which  can  be  retracted  one  into  another  like  a 
pocket-telescope,  serving  as  an  ovipositor.  It 
is  found  in  the  females  of  many  flies  and  of  the 
hymenopterous  family  Chrysididse.  See  Tubu- 
lifera, 1. —  3.  In  bot.,  in  Hymenomycetes,  a  tube 
on  the  surface  of  the  pilous  which  is  lined  with 
the  hymenium;  in  Pyrenomycetes,  same  as  neck 
(seepore^,  3);  in  DiatomacesB,  same  as  cornu,  2 

(6) Tubuli  lactiferi.    See  def.  l,  and  galactophorout 

duets,  under  (f«c«.— Tubuli  of  Ferrein,  the  tubules  com- 
posing the  pyramid  of  Ferrein.  Also  called  tubes  of  Wer- 
refo.— Tubuli  recti,  short  straight  sections  of  the  semi- 
niferous tubules  situated  between  the  convoluted  secret- 
ing tubules  and  the  rete  testis. 

Tuburcinia  (tii-b6r-sin'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  tu- 
burcinari,  eat  greedily,  devour.]  A  genus  of 
molds.  T.  scabies  is  known  by  the  name  of 
potato-scab. 

tubus  (tu'bus),  n. ;  pi.  tubi  (-bi).  [NL.,  <  L.  tu- 
bus, a  pipe,  tube:  see  tube.]  1.  In  anat.  and 
0odl.,  a  tube.  [Little  used.]  — 2.  In  entom.,  the 
mentum,  or  basal  part  of  the  labium,  of  a  bee, 
forming  with  the  bases  of  the  maxillse  a  tube 
leading  to  the  epipharynx — Tubus  Astronomlcus, 
a  constellation :  same  as  Telescopium.  —  TubUB  vertebra- 
11s,  tubus  medullaris,  the  spinal  canal ;  the  hollow  of 
the  spinal  column,  containing  the  spinal  cord. 


Tub-Wheel,  i. 


tub-wheel 

tub-wheel  (tub'hwel),  TO.  1.  A  form  of  water- 
wheel  which  has  a  vertical  axis  and  radial  spi- 
ral floats  placed  between 
two  eases  attached  to  the 
axis.  The  water  is  precipi- 
tated between  the  oases  from 
a  chute,  and  is  discharged  at 
the  bottom  of  the  wheel.  E. 
S.  Knight— ^Z.  In  tanning, 
a  hollow  revolving  drum  in 
which  skins  or  leather  are 
washed  by  being  tumbled  in 
water.  Similar  wheels  are 
used  in  other  industries. 

tucan  (to'kan), ».  [<  Mex.  tucan  (Hernandez).] 
The  Mexican  pocket-gopher,  Geomys  mexicanus. 
It  is  one  at  the  largest  gophers,  10  or  11  inches  long,  or, 
with  the  tail,  from  13  to  U  inches,  and  resembles  the  qusr 
chil,  but  has  soft,  sleek  for.  The  incisors  are  each  bisect- 
ed by  a  single  median  furrow,  which  distinguishes  the  ani- 
mal from  all  United  States  gophers  except  0.  caatanops. 
The  tail  and  feet  are  clothed  as  usual  in  the  genus.  The 
coloration  is  a  pure  chestnnt-brown,  the  hind  feet  and  tail 
are  mostly  whitish,  and  sometimes  there  are  small  white 
patches  on  the  under  parts.  The  under  fur  is  plumbeous, 
and  some  specimens  vary  from  the  normal  chestnut  to  a 
plumbago  or  anthracite  color.    Also  titgan,  tuca,  tuia. 

'Tucana  (tu-ka'na),  n.  [NL.,  <  toucan,  q.  v.] 
1.  A  southern  constellation,  the  Toucan,  south 
of  the  Phoenix,  made  by  Petrus  Theodori  in 
the  fifteenth  century. — 2.  In  ornith.,  same  as 
Bamplmstos.    Brisson,  1760. 

tucetf  (tu'set),  n.  [<  L.  tueetum,  tuecetum,  a  thick 
gravy:  see  tecfcet'^.]    A  steak.    See  tuckel^. 
The  Cisalpine  tuceta  or  gobbets  of  condited  bull's  flesh. 
Jer.  Taylor,  Sermons  (1653),  p.  212.    (Li^hara.) 

tucht, ».    An  obsolete  spelling  of  touch. 

■tucfci  (tuk),  V.  [<  ME.  tucken,  tuTcken,  also  touken; 
partly  <  AS.  tudan,  pull,  pluck,  fuU  (cloth); 
partly  <  MLG.  tucken,  LG.  tukken,  tohken,  pull 
up,  draw  up,  tuck  up,  also  entice,  LG.  also 
tuken,  wrinkle,  as  a  badly  made  garment,  =  MD. 
tocken,  entice,  =  OHG.  zucclien,  zukken,  MHG. 
O.  sucken,  siicken,  draw  in,  draw  together,  shrug, 
etc. ;  a  secondary  form  of  the  verb  represented 
by  AS.  te6n  (pret.  tedh,  pi.  tugon)  =  OS.  tiohan 
■=  MLG.  Uen,  ten,  LG.  teen  =  OHG.  ziohen, 
MHG.  G.  Ziehen  =  Goth,  tiuhan,  draw :  see  feel, 
and  cf.  tow\  tug,  Uek\  touch.  Hence  tucker'^, 
tucker'^.']  I,  trans.  1.  To  draw  close  together; 
pull  together.  Specifically — (o)  To  thiclien ;  full :  said 
•of  cloth.  Compare  tuckiriig-vidU.  [Now  prov.  Eng.] 
doth  that  Cometh  fro  the  weuyng  is  nou^t  comly  to  were 
Tyl  it  is  fulled  vnder  fote,  or  in  fuUyng-stokkes,  .  .  . 
Yt&uked,  and  ytented.  Piers  Plowmanifi),  xv.  447. 

<&)  To  gather  up;  draw  or  pull  up,  or  in  any  direction; 
■draw  into  folds :  frequently  f oUowed  by  up. 

And  you  tuclce  nat  your  gowne  rounde  aboute  you,  you 
shall  be  daggled  by  yonde  all  mercy.      Palsgrave,  p.  763. 

They  tuck  up  the  skirts  of  their  coats  when  they  fight 
oi  march,  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  38. 

She  tMcH  her  girdle  about  her  middle. 
And  ranne  close  by  his  side. 
The  KrdgM  and  Shepherd* s  i>ai/^Ater  (Child's  Ballads,  III. 

[262). 
So,  Bick  Adepts  tuci  back  thy  Hair ; 
And  I  win  pour  into  thy  Ear 
Remarks,  which  none  did  e'er  disclose. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii. 
<c)  In  needlework,  to  lay  and  sew  tucks  in :  as,  the  waist 
-was  tucked  lengthwise.    See  twskl,  n.,  2. 
.2.  To  press  or  crowd  into  a  narrow  space  or 
compass ;  stiifi ;  cram. 

I  ,  .  .  carry  pistols  about  me,  which  I  have  always 
itucked  within  my  girdle.  Steele,  Tatler,  No,  164. 

They  [footmen]  would  come  to  an  honest  labourer's  cot- 
tage, eat  his  pancakes,  tuck  his  fowls  Into  their  pockets, 
:aud  cane  the  poor  man  himself. 

Macaiday,  St.  Denis  and  St.  George. 

The  little  cushions  tucked  in  around  her  spine  were  of 

silk-covered  eider-down.  The  Century,  XL.  269. 

Hence — 3.  To  pack  in  barrels.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

185  hogsheads  [of  pilchards]  were  tucked  on  Sunday. 

Morning  Chronicle,  Aug.  28, 1857.    (Eruye.  Diet.) 

4.  To  gird;  clothe  tightly  or  compactly;  hence, 
to  cover  snugly  with  wrappings,  as  with  bed- 
clothes or  rugs. 

He  departed  from  Blaase  and  com  to  Bredigan,  and  he 
was  tukked,  and  on  his  heede  a  felt,  and  bar  a  longe  staff 
-on  his  bakke,  and  he  was  sklender  and  lene. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  279. 

A  bonnie  lasse  she  was,  verye  well  tuckt  up  in  a  russet 

petticoate.  Greene's  Vision. 

The  pigeons  were  snugly  put  to  bed  in  a  comfortable 

rple,  and  tucked  in  with  a  coverlet  of  crust. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  428. 

5.  To  put  into  one's  stomach;  eat:  usually  with 
in.  [Slang.] — 6.  Txi  seine- fishing,  io  ga£ii6T  or 
•draw  (fish)  out  of  a  seine  by  means  of  a  tuck- 
seine  which  is  shot  inside  of  the  seine. 

Tucking  the  fish  is  the  next  operation,  and  this  is  per- 
iormed  with  the  tuck-sean,  which  we  described  as  being 
•very  deep  in  the  middle.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  264. 
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7t.  To  pinch;  nip;  wound  by  the  pressure  of 
the  finger-nail. 

If  any  of  the  Freshmen  came  off  dull,  or  not  cleverly 
[in  speaking],  some  of  the  forward  or  pragmatical  Seniors 
would  Tuck  them— that  is,  set  the  nail  of  their  Thumb  to 
their  chin,  just  under  the  Lipp,  and  by  the  help  of  their 
other  Fingers  under  the  Chin  they  would  give  him  a 
Mark  which  sometimes  would  produce  Blood. 

I/iife  of  A.  Wood  (by  himself),  p.  45. 
To  tuck  up.  (a)  To  gather  or  draw  up.  (b)  To  string  up ; 
hang.    [Slang.] 

I  never  saw  an  execution  but  once,  and  then  the  hang- 
man asked  the  poor  creature's  pardon,  and  wiped  his 
mouth  as  you  do,  and  pleaded  his  duty,  and  then  calmly 
tucked  up  the  criminal, 

Richardson,  Pamela,  1. 141.    (Dames.) 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  contract;  draw  together. 

An  ulcer  discharging  a  nasty  thin  ichor,  the  edges  tuck 
in,  and,  growing  skinned  and  hard,  give  it  the  name  of  a 
callous  ulcer.  Sharp,  Surgery. 

2.  To  make  tucks :  as,  a  sewing-machine  that 
tucks  and  gathers. 
tuckl  (tuk),  n.    [<  tuck\  v.}     If.  A  garment 
tucked,  girt,  or  wrapped  about  one ;  in  the  fol- 
lowing quotation,  a  turban. 

Vpon  his  head  a  goodly  white  tucke,  containing  in  length 
by  estimation  flfteene  yards.     Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  lia 

2.  In  needlework,  a  flat  fold  in  a  fabric,  or  in  a 
part  of  a  garment,  fixed  in  place  by  stitches, 
and  frequentljr  one  of  a  series  laid  parallel. 
Tucks  are  used  either  by  way  of  decoration,  or  in  order 
to  dispose  of  extra  material  in  a  garment,  with  a  view  to 
letting  it  out  as  the  wearer  grows  or  as  the  fabric  shrinks. 

3.  A  short  pinafore.  Salliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
— 4.  In  bookbinding,  a  flap  on  one  side  of  the 
cover,  made  to  fold  over  the  other  side  and  tuck 
into  a  strap  which  holds  it  fast. —  5.  A  kind  of 
net. 

The  Tucke  ...  is  narrower  meashed,  and  (therefore 
scarce  lawfull)  with  a  long  bunt  iu  the  midst. 

.R.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall,  fol.  30. 
6t.  A  pinch ;  a  nip.  See  the  quotation  under 
tuek\  V.  i.,  7. 

If  dull,  nothing  was  given  to  him  [the  freshman]  but 
salted  Brink,  .  .  ,  with  tucfts  to  boot, 

L^fe  of  A.  Wood  (by  himself),  p.  46. 

7.  Naut.,  that  part  of  a  vessel  where  the  after 
ends  of  the  outside  planMng  come  together 
under  the  stern. —  8.  Eatables;  viands;  es- 
pecially, sweets  or  pastry.  Also  tucker,  in  Aus- 
tralia.    [Slang.] 

Nothing  can  stop  the  mouth  of  a  twit-hunter. 

A.  Bunn,  The  Stage,  1. 295. 

The  Slogger  looks  rather  sodden,  as  if  he  didn't  take 
much  exercise  and  ate  too  much  tuck. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  ii.  B. 

9.  -An  appetite.  Salliwell.  [Slang.]— Nip  and 
tuck.  Seemj>l. 
tuck^  (tuk),  n.  [<  OP.  estoc,  a  rapier,  also  the 
stock  of  a  tree,  also  a  thrust  (see  Imck^),  =  It. 
stocco,  a  truncheon,  short  sword,  tuck:  see 
stock^,  stuck^.  For  the  form  tuck,  <  OP.  estoc,  of. 
ticket,  <  OF.  *esUquet,  etiquet.1  A  rapier.  See 
estoc. 

That  wicked  pernicious  fashion  to  fight  in  the  fields  in 
duels  with  a  rapier  called  a  tucke  only  for  the  thrust. 
Darde,  Annals  of  Elizabeth,  quoted  in  Enoyc.  Brit.,  IX.  70. 
Dismount  thy  tuck,  be  yare  in  thy  preparation,  for  thy 
assailant  is  quick,  skilful,  and  deadly. 

Shak.,T.  N.,iiL4.244. 
Now  with  their  long  Tucks  thrusting  at  the  face,  now 
with  their  piked  Targets  bearing  them  down. 

Milton,  Hist  Eng.,  0. 
tuck3  (tuk),  n.  [<  ME.  tuk  (Sc.  tuick,  touk),  < 
OF.  estoc,  a  thrust,  =OIt.  tooco,  a  knock,  stroke, 
as  on  a  bell,  peal  of  a  bell ;  cf .  tuck^,  tucket^, 
andWcfci.]  1.  Ablow;  astroke;  atap;  abeat; 
especially,  the  beating  of  a  drum.  See  beat  or 
tuck  of  drum,  under  beat^.  [Scotch.] 
Hercules  it  smytis  with  ane  mychty  tovk. 

0.  Douglas,  tr.  of  Virgil,  p.  249. 
Panmuir  with  all  his  men  did  cum. 
The  provost  of  braif  Aberdene, 
With  trumpets  and  with  tuick  of  drum. 

Came  schortly  in  thair  ai-mour  schene.     

Batae  of  Harlow  (ChUd's  Ballads,  VII.  185). 
So  gallantly  you  come, 
I  read  you  for  a  bold  Dragoon, 
That  lists  the  tuck  of  drum. 

5co«,Rokeby,iitl7. 
2.  A  blast;  a  flourish;  a  tucket. 

With  the  tuk  of  a  trump,  all  his  tore  knightes 
He  assemblit  full  sone. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  1. 7107. 
Wherever  death  has  his  red  flag  a  flying,  and  sounds  his 
own  potent  tuck  upon  the  cannons. 

E.  L.  Stevenson,  Inland  Voyage,  p.  101. 

tucfcS  (tuk),  ».  i.     [<  tuckS,  ».]    To  beat;  tap: 
said  of  a  drum. 

The  armies  met,  the  trumpet  sounds, 
The  dandring  drums  alloud  did  Unjc. 

Battle  ofHarlaw  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  186). 

tuckahoe  (tuk'a-ho); ».    [Formerly  also  tockaw- 
from  aii  Amer.  fiid.  name  represented 


tucker 

by  Delaware  ptucqui,  a  (round)  loaf  or  cake,  < 
petukgtii,  CreepetUkwow,  round,  globular.]  If. 
Formerly,  either  of  the  plants  the  Virginia 
wake-robin,  Peltandra  undulata  {P.  Virginica, 
once  Arum  Virginicwn),  and  the  golden-club, 
OronUum  aquaticum,  both  aquatics  with  deep 
fleshy  and  starchy  rootstocks,  which,  rendered 
edible  by  cooking,  were  used  by  the  Indians  of 
Virginia  as  food. 

They  [the  aborigines  of  Virginia]  haue  two  roots;  .  .  . 
the  other  called  Tockawhough,  growing  like  a  flagge,  of 
the  greatnes  and  taste  of  a  Potato,  which  passeth  a  fiery 
purgation  before  they  may  eate  it,  being  poyson  whiles  it 
is  raw.  Purchat,  Pilgrimage,  p.  761. 

2.  A  subterranean  fun  gus,  Pachypia  Cocoa,  other- 
wise known  as  Indian  bread,  Indian  head,  and  Iii- 
diam  loaf,  found  widely  in  the  southern  United 
States.  It  grows  in  light  loamy  soils  on  old  roots  as  a 
saprophyte,  or  perhaps  a  parasite.  Its  size,  form,  and  bark- 
like exterior  give  it  the  outward  appearance  of  a  cocoa- 


Tuckahoe  IPacftyma  Cocas). 

a,  a  root  with  ^^wth  of  tuckahoe ;  b,  mass  of  tuckahoe ; 

c.  microscopical  section  of  the  same. 

nut;  within  it  presents  a  compact  white  mass  without 
apparent  structure.  When  first  taken  from  the  ground, 
it  is  moist  and  yielding;  but  in  drying  the  white  sub- 
stance becomes  very  hard,  cracking  from  within.  It  is 
entirely  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water,  without  starch,  and 
is  composed  in  large  measure  of  pectose. 

tuck-creaser  (tuk'kre"ser),  n.  An  attachment 
to  a  sewing-machine  which  creases  the  fabric 
as  it  passes  through  the  machine,  in  order  to 
make  a  guiding  line  for  the  next  tuck.  It 
usually  consists  essentially  of  an  adjustable 
spring-bar. 

tucked  (tukt),  p.  a.    [Also  tuckt;  <  ME.  tukked; 
pp.  of  lMck\  «.]     Treated,  aftected,  or  arranged 
in  any  manner  noted  by  the  verb  iMcfci. 
A  short  tuekt  garment  of  flame-colour. 

B.  Jonson,  King  James's  Coronation  Entertainment. 

Tucked  up.    (a)  Having  the  clothes  drawn  up  so  as  to 

clear  the  ground. 

The  tuek'd-up  sempstress  walks  with  hasty  strides. 
While  streams  run  down  her  oil'd  umbrella's  sides. 

Swift,  A  City  Shower. 

(6)  Hung  high  in  the  stock,  so  that  the  top  is  above  the 

pivots  or  gudgeons :  noting  large  bells. 
It  is  difficult  to  set  a  much  tucked-up  bell  tolling,  though 

easy  to  keep  it  up  afterwards. 

Sir  E.  Beckett,  Clocks,  Watches,  and  Bells,  p.  380. 

(c)  Contracted ;  narrow :  as,  a  tucked-up  room.    [Colloo.] 

(d)  Cramped.    [Colloq.] 

If  a  man  is  riding  an  ordinary  flf  ty-eight  inch  roadster, 
it  is  clear  that  a  closely  built  flfty-eight  inch  racer  wiU  be 
noticeably  too  short  in  the  reach  for  him,  and  he  wiU  feel 
that  he  is  what  cyclists  call  "tucked  up,"  "  cramped,"  or 
'going  short."  Bury  and  HiUier,  Cycling,  p.  189. 

tuckerif  (tuk'fer),  n.  [<  ME.  *tucker,  tokker, 
touker,  towker,  taker,  toucher,  a  fuller,  <  tuken,  < 
AS.  tueiam,  pluck,  pull,  tease,  full:  see  tecfti.]  A 
fuller. 

Wollene  websteris  and  weueris  of  lynen, 
Taillours,  tanneris,  &  tokkeris  bothe. 

Piers  Plomman  (A),  ProL,  1. 100. 
tucker^  (tuk'6r),m.  [<  tucVy  H-  -eri.]  1.  One 
who  or  that  which 
tucks. —  2.  A  piece 
of  linen,  lace,  or 
other  delicate  fab- 
ric, covering  the 
neck  and  shoul- 
ders of  a  woman 
above  the  top  of  the 
bodice,  its  form  va- 
ried greatly  at  different 
times  from  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  till 
the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century;  It  was 
sometimes  drawn  close 
with  a  string  passed 
through  a  hem  at  the 
top,  and  sometimes  was 
merely  arranged  like  a 
kerchief,  the  two  ends 
being      crossed       and 


Tucker,  i8th  century. 
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tucked  111.  It  was  also  sometimes  a  narrow  ruffle.  In  its 
latest  form  tlie  tuclter  is  a  kerchief  or  otlier  piece  of  thin 
niatenal  covering  the  shoulders  and  neck  loosely  above 
the  edge  of  the  bodice,  often  merely  a  frill  or  fold  in  the 
neck  of  a  high  waist.    Compare  modesty-piece. 

There  is  a  certain  female  ornament,  by  some  called  a 
tuclier,  and  by  others  the  neck-piece,  being  a  slip  of  line 
linen  or  muslin  that  used  to  run  in  a  small  kind  of  ruffle 
round  the  uppermost  verge  of  the  women's  stays,  and 
by  that  means  covered  a  great  part  of  the  shoulders  and 
bosom.  Addiean,  Guardian,  No.  100. 

Brown  dresses,  made  high,  and  surrounded  by  a  nar- 
row tiuiker  about  the  throat. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  v. 
3.  Food:  same  as  tuck^,  n.,  8.  [Slang,  Aus- 
tralia.] 

Mr.  Green  says  will  you  give  Jackson  tea  and  flicker  for 
ten  men?.  .  .  I  expect  they  would  like  their  ttwier  now ; 
they  won't  have  time  to  eat  when  the  Are  comes. 

Chambers's  Journal,  quoted  in  N.  Y.  Evening  Post, 
[May  17, 1890. 
Hence  —  4.  Work  by- which  a  miner  is  hardly- 
able  to  make  a  Uring.  [Slang,  Australia.] 
tucker^  (tuk'er),  v.  t.  [Appar.  <  tucker^,  the 
phrase  tucker  out  being  appar.  equiv.  to  raeel 
out."]  To  tire ;  weary ;  cause  to  be  tired  or 
exhausted :  commonly  in  the  phrase  tuckered 
out,  as  a  fish  by  struggling  on  the  hook.  [New 
Eng.] 

Hard  work  is  good  an'  wholesome,  past  all  doubt ; 
But  'taint  so  ef  the  mind  gits  tuckered  out. 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  ii. 
She 's  tired  to  death — quite  tuckered,  you  know. 

W.  D.  Howells,  Lady  of  the  Aroostook,  xxii. 

tucker^  (tuk'6r),  n.     [<  tuckerS,  «.]     A  state 
of  fatigue  or  exhaustion:  as,  to  put  one  in  a 
mighty  tucker.     [New  Eng.] 
Tucker  circle.    See  circle. 
tucker-in  (tuk'6r-in'),»i.  A  chambermaid.  Sal- 

Uwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
tucketi  (tuk'et),  n.  [<  It.  toccata,  prelude  to 
a  piece  of  music,  <  toccata,  a  touching,  touch, 
<  toceare,  touch:  see  touch.  Cf.  tuck^.']  A 
flourish  on  a  trumpet;  a  fanfare.  The  term 
may  originally  have  Iseen  used  of  a  drum- 
signal. 

Let  the  trumpets  sound 
The  tucket  sonance  and  the  note  to  mount. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  2.  36. 
A  tucket  sounds.  B.  Jonson,  Case  is  Altered,  i.  2. 

tucket^t  (tuk'et),  n.  [<  It.  tocohetto,  a  ragout 
of  fish  or  flesh,  <  tocco,  bit,  morsel,  appar.  not 
connected  with  LL.  tMcetem,  tuccetum,  a  thick 
gravy:  see  <Mce*.]    A  steak;  a  oollop. 

tucket^  (tuk'et),  7j.  [Origin  obscure.]  Asmall 
ear  of  maize  in  the  green  and  milky  stage  of 
growth.  Also  used  attributively:  as,  tueket 
corn.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

He  had  made,  during  the  day,f  requent  deposits  of  green 
corn,  of  the  diminutive  species  called  tucltet. 

J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Coupon  Bonds,  p.  253. 

tiick-folder  (tuk'tol-'der),  n.  An  attachment 
to  a  sewing-machine  which  folds  a  tuck  ready 
for  the  machine  to  sew.  it  consists  of  a  gage  for  the 
interval  between  the  tucks,  and  a  kind  of  mold  or  form  in 
passing  through  which  the  stuff  is  folded  in  tucks. 

tuck-in  (tuk'in),  n.   Same  as  tuck-out.   [Slang.] 

They  set  me  down  to  a  jolly  good  tuck-in  of  bread  and 
meat.  DaUy  Telegraph,  Jan.  1, 1886.    {Encyc.  Diet.) 

tucking-gage  (tuk'ing-gaj),  ».    A  creaser. 
tucking-girdlet  (tuk'ing-ger'''dl),  n.    A  girdle 

by  means  of  which  the  skirt  was  tucked  up  for 

work  or  for  running. 

Tuckyng  kyrdell  [read  gyrdell] — saincture  a  ecourser. 

Palsgrave,  p.  283. 

tuckin^-millt  (tuk'ing-mil),  n.  A  fulling-mill. 
tuck-jomt  (tuk'joint),  a.  Jointed  so  as  to  give 
the  appearance  of  tucks:  said  of  pointing  in 
masonry.  See  pointing. 
tucklers  (tuk'l^rz),  n.  pi.  [Prob.  ult.  <  tecfcl, 
draw.]  Short  chains  by  which  men  were  for- 
merly raised  or  lowered  in  a  shaft.  [Leices- 
tershire, Eng.] 

tuck-marker  (tuk'mar'''ker),  n.  Atuok-creaser. 
tuck-net  (tuk'net),  n.    A  small  net  used  to  take 
fish  from  a  larger  one. 

tuck-out  (tuk'out),  n.  A  full  meal,  especially 
of  dainties ;  a  treat.    Also  tuck4n.    [Slang.] 

His  father .  . '.  gave  him  two  guineas  publicly,  most  of 
which  he  spent  in  a  general  tuck-out  for  the  school. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  v. 
"  What  a  tuck-out  I  had ! "  said  Sandy,  after  a  very  boun- 
tiful and  well-cooked  dinner  had  been  disposed  of  by  the 
party.  St.  Nicholas,  XVIII.  126. 

tuck-seine  (tuk'san),  n.  A  small  fishing-seine 
used  in  tucking,  it  is  from  seventy  to  eighty  fathoms 
long,  eight  fathoms  at  the  wings,  and  ten  fathoms  in  the 
middle  or  bunt.    See  tuek^,  v.  t,  6. 

tuck-shop  (tuk'shop),  n.  A  shop  where  tuck 
or  food,  particularly  sweet  stuff,  pastry,  etc.,  is 
sold.    [Slang.] 
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Comealong  down  to  Sally  Harrowell's;  that's  our  school- 
house  tucksh(^  —  Bhe bakes  such  slunniug  mm-phies. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  llugby,  I.  6. 

tuck-stickt  (tuk'stik),  n.  A  sword-cane  or  dag- 
ger-eane. 

tucum  (tS'kum),  n.  [Braz.]  A  Brazilian  palm, 
Astrocaryum  vulgare.  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
Indiahs,  who  make  cordage,  bowstrings,  fishing-nets,  etc., 
from  the  fine  durable  fiber  consisting  of  the  epidermis  of 
its  unexpanded  leaves.  Hammocks,  hats,  fans,  etc.,  are 
also  fabricated  of  this  thread.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  yields 
an  oil  useful  in  many  ways.  Its  products  are  known  as 
twsmn-Jiber  or  -thread  and  tueumiU.  Tecum  appears  to 
he  a  form  of  this  name. 

tucuma  (to'kg-ma),  n.  [Braz.]  A  palm,  Astro- 
caryum Tucutna,  allied  to  the  tucum,  affording 
a  less-used  fiber  and  a  fruit  prized  by  the  na- 
tives. Another  related  species,  A.  tucumoides, 
bears  the  same  name. 

tUCU-tucu  (te'kS-tS'ko),  n.  [Braz.]  A  small 
rodent  of  South  America,  Ctenomys  brasiliensis, 
belonging  to  the  family  Ootodontidm.  it  is  of 
nocturnal  habits,  lives  underground,  forms  extensive  bur- 
rows, and  is  about  as  large  as  the  common  rat,  with  fur 
like  that  of  a  squirrel.  Also  tuco-tucu,  tuko-tuko.  See  cut 
under  Ctenomys. 

-tude.  [<  F.  -tude  =  Sp.  Pg.  -tud  =  It.  -tudme,  < 
L.  -tudo  (-tudin-),  a  formative  of  abstract  fem. 
nouns  from  adjectives,  as  amplitudo,  largeness, 

■  <  atnplus,  large.]  A  suffix  of  many  nouns  of 
Latin  origin,  as  amputude,  latitude,  aptitude, 
attitude,  lassitude,  rectitude,  turpitude,  etc. 

Tudor  (tu'dor),  a.  [<  W.  Tewdyr,  an  acoom. 
form  of  LL.  Theodorus,  <  Grr.  eeMupo;,  a  man's 
name  (>  E.  Theodore),  <  dedg,  god,  +  dapov,  a 
gift.]  1 .  Of,  pertaining,  or  relating  to  an  Eng- 
lish royal  line  (1485-1603)  descended  from 
Owen  Tudor  of  Wales,  who  married  Catherine 
of  Prance,  the  widowed  queen  of  Henry  V.  The 
first  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns  was  Henry  VII. ; 
the  last,  Elizabeth. —  2.  Of,  pertaining,  or  be- 
longing to  the  Tudor  style  of  architecture :  as, 
a  Tudor  window  or  arch. 

A  Tttdor-chimneyed  bulk 
Of  mellow  brickwork  on  an  isle  of  bowers. 

Tennyson,  Edwin  Morris. 
Tudor  roae.  (a)  The  conventional  flve-lobed  fiower 
adopted  as  a  badge  by  King  Henry  VII.,  and  occurring  in 
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Continent.     It  is  characterized  by  a  flat  arch,  shallow 
moldings,  debased  and  inorganic  carved  decoration,  and 
a  profusion  of  paneling  on  the  walls. 
Tudor-flower  (tu'dor-flou"tr),  n.     A  trefoil  or- 
nament much  used  in  Tudor  architecture,   it 


Tudor-flower.—  From  a  cast  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 

is  placed  upright  on  a  stalk,  and  is  employed  in  long  rows 
as  a  crest  or  ornamental  finishing  on  cornices,  ridges,  etc. 

tuei  (tu),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tued,  ppr.  tuimg.  See 
tew^. 

tue^,  tui  (to'e,  -i),  n.  [Maori.]  The  New  Zea- 
la.ud  parson-bird  or  poe-bird,  Prosthemadera 
vovee-zelandisB.    See  cut  under  parson-bwd. 

Tuedian  (twe'di-an),  a.  [<  ML.  Tueda  (<  E. 
Tweed)  +  -ian.']  "Of  or  belonging  to  the  river 
Tweed  in  Scotland,  or  the  vicinity  of  that 
stream;  specifically,  in  geol.,  the  name  applied 
by  G.  Tate  to  distinguish  the  lowest  beds  of  the 
Carboniferous  as  developed  in  Northumberland 
and  the  Tweed  valley. 

tuefall  (tu'fai),  n.  .An  erroneous  spelling  of 
to/all. 

tue-iron  (tfi'i'^fem),  m.  [Said  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion (simulating  iron)  of  twyer,  tuyere.']  1. 
Same  as  twyer. — 2.  pi.  A  pair  of  blacksmiths' 


Tudor  Rose. — From  gate  of  St.  Jolin's  College,  Cambridge; 

decorative  art  of  his  and  succeeding  reigns,  (b)  In  Tier. 
See  rosel.— Tudor  style,  in  arch. ,  a  name  frequently  given 
to  the  latest  English  medieval  style.  It  was  the  last  phase 
of  the  Perpendicular,  and  is  sometimes  called  Florid  Goth- 
ic.   The  period  of  this  style  begins  in  1485,  and  is  com- 
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Tudor  Arcliitecture.— Hengrave  Hall,  Suffolk,  1538. 
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monly  extended  to  the  end  of  the  Elizabethan  epoch  in 
1603.  The  style  resulted  from  the  influence  exercised 
upon  the  Perpendicular  by  the  Renaissance  styles  of  the 


tuelt  (tti'el),  «.    An  old  spelling  of  tewel. 

Tues.    An  abbreviation  of  Tuesday. 

Tuesday  (tiiz'da),  n.  [<  ME.  Tewisday,  Times 
day  (cf.  Tisdaei,'  Tisdei,  <  leel.  Tysdagr),  <  AS. 
lieg  (=  OHG-.  Gestae,  MHG.  Ziestae, 
Zistac,  Zistag  =  Icel.  Tysdagr  =  Sw. 
Tisdag  ■=  Dan.  Tirsdag):  Tiwes,  gen.  of  Tiw 
(not  found  except  in  the  name  of  the  day)  = 
OHG.  2?o  =  Icel.  Tyr  =  Gr.  Zevg  (gen.  Aidg  for 
*A(F(if)  =  OL.  Diovis,  later  Jovis  (nom.  rare; 
gen.  Jovis,  used  with  nom.  Juppiter)  =  Skt.  dyu 
(gen.  divas);  orig.  the  sk^,  heaven,  day,  then 
personified  as  a  god,  and  in  Gr.  myth,  the  chief 
god,  and  so  in  Teutonic  thought  the  god  of  war. 
See  Jove,  Jupiter,  Zeus,  deity."]  The  third  day 
of  the  week.    See  week^. 

In  the  tyme  that  kynge  Leodogan  hadde  somowned  so 
his  peple,  it  be-fill  on  a  Teuiisday,  at  euen,  in  the  entreynge 
of  May.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  206. 

M6  swore  a  thing  to  me  on  Monday  night  which  he  for- 
swore on  Tuesday  morning.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  v.  1. 170. 
Fastens  Tuesday,  Shrove  Tuesday.  (Scotch.]— Pan- 
cake Tuesday,  Shrove  Tuesday.  See  pancake.— Slaove 
Tuesday.    See  shrovei. 

tufa  (to 'fa),  n.  [<  It.  tufa,  calcareous  rock,  tufa : 
see  tuff^.'i  A  rock  having  a  rough  or  cellular 
texture,  sometimes  a  fragmental  volcanic  ma- 
terial, and  sometimes  a  calcareous  deposit  from 
springs.  The  word  tvfa  is  rarely  used  by  English  geol- 
ogists except  with  the  epithet  calcareous,  when  it  has  the 
same  meaning  as  the  tophus  of  Virgil  and  Pliny,  or  the  tra- 
vertmo  of  the  modem  Italians.    See  travertin  and  tuff^. 

Calcareous  tufa,  travertine,  pisolite,  osteocoUa,  &c., 
are  deposits  formed  by  the  chemical  precipitation  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  from  waters  holding  bicarbonate  of  lime 
in  solution.  BuUey,  Study  of  Bocks,  xiv. 

tufaceous  (to-fa'shius),  a.  [<  It.  tufaceo,  <  L. 
tofaceus,  tofamis,  <  tofus,  sandstone:  seetoj^S, 
tufa,  topli.]  Made  up  of  tufa,  or  resembling  it 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

tuffi  (tuf),  n.  [<  ME.  *tuffe  (cf.  tuft),  <  OP. 
tuffe,  P.  touffe,  aggregation  or  bunch  of  trees, 
flowers,  feathers,  etc.,  prob.  <  OHG.  zopf,  MHG. 
G.  zopf,  top,  tuft,  =  LG.  torn  =  D.  top  =  E.  top  : 
see  tojjl.  Ct.  OP.  top  (=  Sp.  tope  =  It.  toppo), 
P.  dim.  toupet  (>  E.  toupet,  toupee),  tuft,  crest, 
bunch  of  hair;  from  the  LG.  forms  of  the  same 
word.  Hence  tuft^,  q.  v.]  Same  as  tuft^.  Halli- 
well. 

tuff ^t  (tuf),  a.    An  old  spelling  of  tou^h. 

tuff  3  (tuf),  n.  [<  P.  tuf,  formerly  also  tuffe,  soft 
stone,  <  It.  tufo,  soft  stone,  tufa,  tufa,  <  L.  to- 
phus, tofus,  a  soft  sandy  stone.  Cf.  toph,  tufa.] 
A  volcanic  fragmental  rock,  varying  from 
coarse  deposits  made  of  materials  resembling 
fine  gravel  in  size  to  those  which  are  like  the 
finest  sand.  Corsi  defines  t%fo  as  being  similar  in  com- 
position to  peperino,  but  bearing  the  marks  of  having  been 
transported  by  and  deposited  from  water.  The  tophus  of 
Vitruvius  and  Columella  was  of  volcanic  origin ;  that  of 
Vurgil  and  Pliny  was  calcareous.  The  tvfo  of  the  Italians, 
at  the  present  time,  is  volcanic,  and  is  the  same  rock  which 
was  designated  by  the  Bomans  as  lapis  ruber;  it  closely 
resembles  peperino  (the  lapis  Albanus  of  the  Komans),  and 
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does  not  differ,  except  in  color  and  degreeof  compactness, 
from  tlie  modem  merone  (fapis  6abima\  or  from  tlie  so- 
called  mamiana  (lapis  Anitianwi).  These  are  all  Irag- 
mental  rocks  made  up  of  more  or  less  firmly  compacted 
volcanic  cinders  and  ashes,  and  are  all  included  under  the 
term  tuff  as  used  by  Engli^  geologists. 
tuff-cone  (tuf'kon),  n.  A  conical  elevation 
made  up  of  ashes  or  other  fragmentary  erup- 
tive material  accumulated  around  a  volcanic 
orifice. 

The  materials  of  a  tuff-c<me  are  arranged  in  more  or  less 
regularly  stratified  beds. 

Oeikie,  Text-Book  of  GeoL  (2d  ed.X  p.  227. 

tuffoont;  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  typhoon. 
Tufnell  S  bandage.    An  immovable  bandage 

stiffened  with  a  paste  of  white  of  egg  and  flour. 

Also  called  egg-and-flour  bandage. 
tufti  (tuft),  n.     [<  ME.  toft,  a  piece  of  ground, 

<  AS.  toft,  <  Icel.  topt,  tupt,  toft,  tuft,  tomt,  a 

piece  of  ground :  see  to/<i.]     1.  AgreenknoU. 

See  toff-. — 3.  A  grove ;  a  plantation;  a  clump. 

If  you  will  know  my  house, 
'Tis  at  the  tuft  of  olives,  here  hard  by. 

Skak.f  As  you  Like  it^  ill.  6.  75. 
Yon  tvft  of  hazel-trees,  W&rdffworth,  Green  linnet. 

tufti  (tuft),  V.  t.    [<  tufP-,  m.]    To  beat  up  (a 
thicket  or  covert)  in  stag-hunting. 

With  his  hounds 
The  labouring  hunter  tiifts  the  thick  uubarb^d  grounds 
Where  harbour'd  is  the  Hart. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xiii.  112. 

tuft2  (tuft),  n.  [Also  tuff;  <  ME.' tuft,  toft,  a 
later  form  (with  unorig  -t,  prob.  due  injpart  to 
confusion  with  tnft^)  of  tejP:  see  iuffi.'\  1. 
A  bunch  of  soft  and  flexible  things  fixed  at  the 
base  with  the  upper  part  loose,  especially  when 
the  whole  is  small :  as,  a  tuft  of  feathers. 
Upon  the  cop  right  of  his  nose  he  hade 
A  werte,  and  thereon  stood  a  t^ft  of  heres. 

Chamer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  556. 
With  a  knoppe,  othirwyse  callyd  a  tuffty  of  blak  sylke. 
Bury  Wills  (ed.  lymmsX  p.  36  (in  a  will  of  1463). 
A  light-green  tvft  of  plumes  she  bore, 
(Hosed  in  a  golden  ring. 

Tennyson,  Launcelot  and  Guinevere. 
2t.  A  turban. 

Tiara,  a  Turkish  tuffe,  such  as  the  Tnrkes  weare  at  this 
day  on  their  head.  Nomeruilator,  1585.    (Nares,) 

Antonius,  being  brought  to  the  king  where  hee  wintered, 
was  gladly  received,  and  graced  with  the  promotion  to 
weare  a  tuffe  or  turbant  (which  honour  they  enjoy  that  be 
allowed  to  sit  at  the  kings  boord,  and  who  for  good  desert 
among  the  Persians  may  open  their  mouthes  in  solemne 
assemblies,  to  persuade  and  deliver  their  minds^ 

Ammianus  Marcellinus  (1609).    (yares.) 
3t.  A  crest. 

He  is  my  nephew,  and  my  chief,  the  point, 
Tip,  top,  and  tvft  of  all  our  family  I 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  ii.  1. 

4.  An  imperial.     [Colloq.] 

Do  you  like  those  trtfts  that  gentlemen  wear  sometimes 
on  their  chins?         Thackeray,  Fitz-Boodle's  Confessions. 

5.  In  anat.,  a  rete;  a  glomerulus.  See  cut 
under  Malpighian. — 6.  TJa  hot.,  a  fascicle  of 
flowers  on  their  several  partial  peduncles;  a 
cluster  of  radical  leaves ;  a  clump  or  tussock  of 
stems  from  a  common  root,  as  in  many  grasses 
and  sedges;  hence,  any  analogous  bimdle. 

The  round  tvfts  or  heads  of  Fennell,  which  containe  the 
seed,  are  exceeding  wholsome  to  be  eaten. 

T.  Venner,  Via  Recta  (ed.  1637),  p.  219. 

7.  An  undergraduate  who  bears  a  title:  so 
called  from  the  tuft  worn  on  his  cap  to  indi- 
cate his  rank.  [Eng.  university  slang:  com- 
pare quotation  under  tufted,  1.] 

He  used  to  give  the  young  noblemen  the  most  painful 
and  elaborate  breakfasts,  ...  It  was  good  to  watch  him 
in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  young  tttfts,  with  his  mean, 
BmUing,  eager,  uneasy  familiarity. 

Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  xiv. 

Branchial,  Malpiglliail,  etc.,  tuft.    See  the  adjectives. 
—London-tuft.    Same  as  London-pride,  2.— Spanish- 
tuft.    See  ThaMetrum. 
tuft2  (toft), «.     [<  tufe^,  ».]    I.    trans.   1.  To 
separate  or  combine  into  tiif  ts. 

Weeds  cluster  and  tvft  themselves  on  the  cornices  of 
ruins.  Savjthome,  Marble  Faun,  viii. 

2.  To  affix  a  tuft  to ;  cover  or  stud  with  tufts, 
or  as  if  with  tufts. 

The  tvftxd  tops  of  sacred  LIbanon, 
To  climb  Mount  Sion,  down  the  stream  are  gon. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bai-tas's  Weeks,  iL,  The  Magnificence. 
To  make  old  bareness  picturesque, 
And  t'uft  with  grass  a  feudal  tower. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cxxviii. 

Pines  begin  to  tuft  the  slopes  of  gently  rising  hills, 

J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  295. 

8.  In  upholstery,  to  draw  together  {a,  cushion  or 
an  upholstered  covering)  by  passing  a  thread 
through  it  at  regular  intervals,  the  depressions 
thus  produced  being  usually  covered  with  tufts 
or  buttons. 
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II.  intrans.  To  grow  in  tufts ;  form  a  tuft  or 
tufts.    Holland. 

tnftaffetat  (tuf-taf 'e-ta),  n.  [<  tuff^  +  taffeta.2 
A  taffeta  woven  with  a  pile  like  that  of  velvet, 
arranged  in  tufts  or  spots. 

Sleeveless  his  jerkin  was,  and  it  had  been 
Velvet,  but  'twas  now  (so  much  ground  was  seen) 
Become  tuffiaffaty.  Donne,  Satires,  iv. 

This  fellow !  that  came  with  a  tufftaffata  jerkin  to  town 
but  the  other  day,  and  a  pair  of  pennyless  hose. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Bevels,  iv.  1. 

tufted  (tufted),  p.  a.  [<  <«/<2  +  -ed2.]  1. 
Having  a  tuft  or  tufts ;  especially,  crested:  as, 
the  tufted  duck. 

The  gold-tufted  cap, 
which  at  Cambridge 
onlydesignatesaJohn- 
ian  or  Small-College 
Fellow-Commoner,  is 
here  [at  Oxford]  the 
mark  of  nobility. 
C.  A.  Bristed,  English 
[University,  p.  176. 

3.  Formed  into  a 
tuft    or     cluster ; 

growing  in  tufts ;  tufty :  as,  tufted  moss ; 
structure  in  mineralogy — Tufted  columbine.  See 
ThxiMctrum. — Tufted  duck,  Fuligula  cristata,  a  common 
duck  of  the  Falearctic  region,  very  near  the  scaup  and 
the  pochard,  with  crested  head.  The  male  is  17  inches 
long,  with  aleaden-blue  bill  having  a  black  nail ;  the  feet 


Tufted  Structure,— Stilbite. 


Tufted  Duck  i,Fitligula  cristaia). 


are  dusky ;  the  general  plumage  is  black,  iridescent  on  the 
head,  on  the  back  minutely  dotted  with  gray ;  the  belly 
and  a  large  wing-area  are  pure-white ;  the  female  is  mainly 
brown  where  the  male  is  black.— Tufted  fabric,  a  fabric 
in  which  tufts  are  set,  as  in  the  old  form  of  Turkish  and 
Persian  carpets,  in  which  tufts  are  set  in  on  the  warp  and 
then  locked  in  by  the  shooting  of  the  weft  and  the  cross- 
ing of  the  warp-threads,  E.  H.  X«MrM.— Tufted  loose- 
Strife.  See  loosestrife.— ToB^A  tit  or  titmouse.  See 
tiiS,  and  cut undertit»um8e.—Tufted umber.  SeeumAer- 
Mrd,  and  cut  under  Sraiptu.— Tufted  vetch.    See  vetch. 

tufter  (tuf'ter),  n.  [<  <«/*!  -I-  -erl.]  A  stag- 
hound  employed  to  drive  a  deer  out  of  cover. 
En(yyc.  Brit.,  XII.  394. 

tuftgill  (tuft'gil),  Ji.  Atuft-gilledfish,  orlopho- 
branch. 

tuft-gilled  (tuft'gild),  a.  Having  tufted  gills ; 
cirribranchiate  or  lophobranchiate.  Specifically 
—  (a)  Noting  the  tooth-shells  or  Donltaliidse.  See  Cirri. 
Ifranchiata.  and  cut  under  toothrShdl.  (b)  Noting  the  sea- 
horses and  related  fishes.  See  LophMranchii.  and  cuts 
under  Hippocam^ridsc,  pipe-fish,  and  Solenostomus. 

tuft-hun'ter  (tuffhun'^tfer),  n.  One  who  seeks 
or  covets  the  society  of  titled  persons ;  one  who 
courts  the  acquaintance  of  celebrities  at  any 
sacrifice  of  personal  dignity ;  a  toady ;  a  syco- 
phant. The  term  took  its  rise  at  the  English  universi- 
ties from  a  tuft  worn  on  the  cap  by  young  noblemen, 
[Slang,  Eng.] 

At  Eton  a  great  deal  of  snobbishness  was  thrashed  out 
of  Lord  Buckram,  and  he  was  birched  with  perfect  impar- 
tiality. Even  there,  however,  a  select  band  of  sucking 
tuftrhunlers  followed  him.  Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  v. 
He  was  at  no  time  the  least  of  a  tt^hunter,  but  rather 
had  a  marked  natural  indifference  to  tufts. 

Carlyle,  Sterling,  iL  3. 

tuft-hunting  (tuft'hun'''ting),  TO.  The  practice  of 

a  tuft-hunter.   Dickens,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  i.  8. 

tufting-button  (tuf'ting-but'^gn),  n.     A  style 

of  button  used  in  upholstery.    See  tuft^,  v.  t., 

3.    Car-Builder's  Diet. 

tnft-moccadot  (tuf t'mok*a-d6),  n.  Tufted  moc- 
cado.    See  moccado. 
Shee  had  a  red  lace,  and  a  stomacher  of  tv/t  jnockado. 

"Greenes  Vision. 
My  skin  all  overwrought  with  worke  like  some  kinde  of 
tuft  Tnockado,  with  crosses  blew  and  red. 

Dr.  Dee's  Diary,  quoted  in  Draper's  Diet,  p.  225, 


tuggingly 

tuftyi  (tuf 'ti),  a.  [<  tufti  +  -J/i.]  Abounding 
in  tufts ;  wooded. 

The  sylvans  , . .  about  the  neighbouring  woods  did  dwell,^ 
Both  in  the  tufty  frith  and  in  the  mossy  f eU. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xvil.  387. 

tuftyS  (tuf 'ti),  a.  [<  tuft2  +  -3^1.  ]  1 .  Abound- 
ing in  tufts  or  knots. 

Here  the  ground  lay  jagged  and  shaggy,  wrought  up 
with  high  tufts  of  reed,  .  .  .  this  tufty,  fiaggy  ground. 

iZ.  D.  Blackmare,  Lorna  Doone,  lix. 

2.  Growing  in  tufts. 

Where  tufty  daisies  nod  at  every  gale. 

W.  Braamc,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  i.  5.. 

tug  (tug),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tugged,  ppr.  tugging. 
[<  ME.  tuggen,  toggen,  togen,  a  secondary  form 
of  «MfcifceTO,pull:  see  «MCfci,  iowi,  teei.]    I.  trans. 

1.  To  pull  or  draw  witli  sturdy  effort  or  vio- 
lent strain ;  haul  with  force ;  puU. 

Togyd  with  tone  [sorrow]  was  god  of  prys ; 

To  don  hym  sorwe  was  here  delys  [their  delight] ; 

He  seyde  no  word  loth. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p,  248. 

Turkes  slauish  tugging  oares. 
Dekker,  Londons  Tempo  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  IV.  119), 
As  when  a  slaughter'd  bull's  yet-reeking  hide, 
Strain'd  with  full  force,  and  tugg'd  from  side  to  side, 
The  brawny  curriers  stretch.  Pope,  Iliad,  xvii.  451. 

And  [the  satyrs)  tug  their  shaggy  Beards,  and  bite  with 
Grief  the  Ground,       Congreve,  Death  of  Queen  Mary. 

3.  To  tow  by  means  of  a  steam-tug:  as,  the 
vessel  had  to  be  tugged  into  port. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  pull  with  great  effort; 
haul;  drag. 

The  meaner  sort  [of  Dalmatians]  will  tug  lustily  at  one 
oare.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  2. 

2.  To  exert  one's  self;  labor;  strive;  struggle; . 
contend;  wrestle. 

The  seas  are  rough  and  wider 
Than  his  weak  arms  can  tt^  with. 

Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  v.  2. 

They  tug,  they  strain !  — down,  down  they  go. 
The  Gael  above,  Fitz-James  below. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  v.  16. 

tug  (tug),  n.  [<  tug,  V. ;  in  part  ult.  a  var.  of 
tow^,  a  rope,  etc.,  and  connected  with  tie^,  a. 
band,  rope,  etc. ;  all  from  the  ult.  verb  repre- 
sented by  feel.]  1.  The  act  of  pulling,  drag- 
ging, or  hauling  with  effort,  exertion,  or  diffi- 
culty. 

The  idle  vessel  slides  that  wat'ry  way. 
Without  the  blast  or  tug  of  wind  or  oar. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iv.  3. 

2.  A  supreme  effort;  the  severest  strain  or 
struggle;  a  contest;  wrestle;  tussle. 

She  had  seen  from  the  window  Tartar  in  full  tug  with 

two  carriers'  dogs,  each  of  them  a  match  for  him  in  size. 

Cfiarlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xx. 

3.  A  vehicle  used  in  some  parts  of  England  for 
conveying  timber  or  fagots. 

I  have  seen  one  tree  on  a  carriage  which  they  call  there 
[in  Sussex]  a  Tug,  drawn  by  twenty-two  oxen. 

D^oe,  Tour  through  Great  Britain,  I.  204.    (Davies.) 

4.  A  small  but  powerful  steam-vessel,  whether 
screw  or  paddle,  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
tovfing  otiier  vessels. — 5.  A  chain,  strong  rope, 
or  leather  strap  used  as  a  trace ;  a  trace  (of  a 
harness). 

It  [tngge]  signifieth  the  pull  or  draught  of  the  oxen  or 
horses,  and  therefore  the  leathers  that  beare  the  chiefe 
stresse  of  the  draught  the  cartars  call  then  tugges. 

Puttenliam,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  229. 
My  fur  ahin'  [off  wheel-horse]  's  a  wordy  [worthy]  beast 
As  e'er  in  tug  or  tow  was  trac'd.     Bums,  The  Inventory. 

6.  In  mining,  an  iron  hoop  to  which  a  tackle  is 
affixed — To  hold  one  tugt,  to  keep  one  busily  em- 
ployed ;  keep  one  in  work. 

There  was  work  enough  for  a  curious  and  critical  Anti- 
quary, that  would  hold  him,  tugg  for  a  whole  yeare. 

Life  of  A.  Wood  (by  himself),  p.  206. 
To  hold  tugt,  to  stand  severe  handling  or  hard  work.- 
Tug  of  war.    (a)  A  severe  and  laborious  contest. 

When  Greeks  Join'd  Greeks,  then  was  the  tug  of  War. 
Lee,  Alexander  the  Great,  iv,  2. 
(6)  An  athletic  contest  in  which  a  number  of  persons, 
generally  four  on  each  side  and  limited  to  a  certain  weight, 
tug  at  the  ends  of  a  rope,  each  side  trying  to  pull  the  rope 
from  the  other,  or  to  pull  the  other  side  over  a  line  marked 
on  the  ground  between  the  contestants.  Also  called  rooe- 
puU. 

tugan,  n.    Same  as  tucan. 

tugboat  (tug'bot),  n.  A  strongly  built  steam- 
boat used  for  towing  sailing  and  other  vessels ; 
a  towboat ;  a  tug. 

tug-carrier  (tug'kar*i-6r),  n.  An  aitaehment 
to  the  back-strap  of  a  wagon-harness.  E.  S. 
Knight. 

tugger  (tug'6r),  TO.    One  who  tugs,  or  pulls  with 
effort. 
The  tuggers  at  the  oar.  William  Morris,  Sigurd,  i. 

tuggingly  (tug'ing-li),  adv.  With  laborious 
puUing, 


tug-hook 

tug-hook  (tug'hiik),  n.    In  saMlery,  a  hook  on 
the  hame  to  which  the  trace  is  attached.  E.  S. 


tug-iron  (tTig'i"6m),  n.  The  hook  on  the  shaft 
of  a  wagon  to  which  the  traces  are  attached. 

tugman  (tug'man),  n. ;  pi.  tugmen  (-men).  One 
who  is  employed  on  board  a  steam-tug.  Elect. 
Rev.  (Amer.),  XII.  ix.  5. 

tugmutton  (tug'muf'n),  n.  If.  Same  as  mut- 
ton-monger. JohnTaylor.  [Slang.] — 2.  A  great 
glutton.  HalUwell.  [Prov.Bng.] — 3.  An  Ameri- 
can wood  resembling  box,  formerly  imported 
into  England  for  making  fans.  Compire,  Hand- 
Turning,  p.  259. 

tug-slide  (tug'slid),  n.  In  saddlery,  a  metallic 
frame  serving  instead  of  a  buckle  to  adjust  the 
length  of  a  tug.    E.  H.  Knight. 

tug-spring  (tug'spring),  n.  In  saddlery,  a  frame 
containing  a  spring  to  which  the  tug  is  fastened. 
It  serves  to  diminish  the  jerking  strain  on  a 
horse  in  starting  and  stopping.    E.  S.  Knight. 

tui,  n.    See  tue"^. 

tuille  (twel),  n.  [<  OF.  tuile,  tuille,  <  L.  tegula, 
tile :  see  tile^.'\  In  armor,  a  plate  of  steel  hang- 
ing below  the  tassets,  or  forming  the  lowermost 
division  of  the  tassets.  Sometimes  two  tuUlea  were 
worn  on  each  side — a  large  one  in  front,  and  a  smaller  one 
on  the  hip.  Also  toylle.—IOiSgQ  tuille,  the  tuille  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  tuUlette. 

tuillette  (twf-lef),  ».  [OF.,  dim.  of  tuille.']  In 
armor,  a  smaller  form  of  the  tuille,  used  espe- 
cially to  protect  the  hip  when  the  larger  tuille 
covered  the  front  of  the  thigh,  the  tuille  and 
tuillette  hanging  side  by  side  from  the  tasset. 

tuilyie,  tuilzie  {tSi'ji),  n.  Same  as  toolye. 
Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lotluan,  xvi.     [Scotch.] 

tuism  (tu'izm),  n.  [<  L.  tu,,  thou,  -1-  -jsj».]  The 
doctrine  that  all  thought  is  addressed  to  a  sec- 
ond person,  or  to  one's  future  self  as  to  a  second 
person. 

tuition  (tu-ish'gn),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  tui- 
oyon;  <  (JF.  tvdUon,  tuicion  =  Sp.  tuidon,  <  L. 
tuitioin-'),  guard,  protection,  defense,  <  tueri, 
pp.  tuitus,  watch,  guard,  see,  observe.  Of.  intui- 
Uon,  tutor.'}  It.  Guard;. keeping;  protection; 
guardianship. 
The  .  .  .  tuycyon  of  your  seid  realme  of  Fraunche. 

Paston  Letters,  1. 103. 

As  I  can,  I  shall  commend  you  unto  the  tuition  of  our 
Shepherd  Christ. 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  1853),  II.  127. 

Sf.  The  particular  watch  and  care  of  a  tutor  or 
guardian  over  his  pupil  or  ward. 

The  Prince  had  been  a  Student  in  Queen's  CoUedge  in 
Oxford,  under  the  TuiMon  of  his  Uncle  Henry  Beaufort, 
Chancellor  of  that  University.     Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  163. 

3.  Instruction;  the  act  or  business  of  teaching 
the  various  branches  of  learning. 

Who,  if  their  sons  some  slight  tuition  share. 
Deem  it  of  no  great  moment  whose,  or  where. 

Cowper,  Tirocinium,  1.  783. 

4.  The  fee  for  instruction. 

The  tvxliom,  is  usually  low.      The  Ceniury,  XXXIX.  474. 

=Syn.  3.  !rm£<o}i  differs  from  the  words  compared  under 
vMlrucUon  chiefly  in  being  a  rather  formal  and  business- 
like word :  as,  the  charge  for  tuition  is  $100 :  it  represents 
the  act  or  series  of  acts,  but  not  the  art. 

tuitional  (tu-ish'on-al),  a.  [<  tuition  +  -a?.] 
Same  as  Imiiionar'y.    "Lancet,  1890,  II.  482. 

tuitionary  (tu-ish'on-a-ri),  a.  [<  tuiUon  +  -ary."] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  tuition.  M.  C.  Tyler,  Hist. 
Amer.  Lit.,  II.  93. 

tult,  prep,  and  conj.    An  old  form  of  till^. 

There  they  thought  till  a  [to  have]  had  their  prey. 

Eookhope  Eyde  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  125); 

tula  (td'la),  n.  [Mex.  (?).]  Same  as  istle. 
tulasi  (to'la-si),  ».  [Telugu.]  Same  as  toolsi. 
tula-work "(tS ' la -w6rk),  n.  Niello;  niello- 
work;  a  kind  oi  decorative  work  somewhat 
similar  to  enameling,  done  chiefly  on  silver. 
Kiello-work  has  been  long  known,  and  is  described  by 
Pliny,  by  whom  its  invention  is  attributed  to  the  Egyp- 
tians. It  differs  from  enamel  in  that  thi^  latter  is  a  vitre- 
ous compound,  while  niello  is  a  combination  of  sulphur 
with  silver,  copper,  and  lead,  the  relative  proportion 
of  the  ingredients,  as  given  by  different  authors,  varying 
greatly.  The  composition  of  niello,  according  to  Pliny,  is 
three  parts  of  silver  with  one  of  copper,  and  no  lead.  All 
the  more  modern  recipes  demand  less  silver  and  some 
lead,  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metal  diminishing  from 
century  to  century.  Benvenuto  Cellini  gives  one  sixth  sil- 
ver, one  third  copper,  and  one  half  lead  as  the  composi- 
tion of  niello.  The  above  has  reference  to  the  metallic  in- 
gredients of  this  article ;  in  its  manufacture  sulphur  is 
generally  added  in  excess,  that  which  is  not  taken  up  by 
the  metals  being  volatilized  in  the  process,  which  is  per- 
formed in  a  crucible,  a  little  sal  ammoniac  being  used  as 
a  flux.  Niello-work  has  been  done  in  Eussia  for  many 
years,  and  especially  at  Tula,  which  is  the  best-known 
locality  for  this  branch  of  decorative  art,  although  it  is 
said  that  more  artistic  specimens  are  turned  out  at  other 
places  in  that  country.  Niello  Is  called  in  Kussia  "black 
silver."    See  nieUo. 
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tulchan,  tulchin  (tul'chan,  -6hin),  n.  [Origin 
obscure.]  A  calf's  skin  stuffed  with  straw,  and 
set  beside  a  cow,  to  make  her  give  her  milk: 

used  formerly  in  Scotland Tulchan  bishops,  a 

name  derisively  applied  to  the  persons  appointed  as  titu- 
lar bishops  to  the  Scottish  sees  immediately  alter  the  Ref- 
ormation, in  whose  names  the  revenues  of  the  sees  were 
drawn  by  the  lay  barons  who  had  impropriated  them.  Car- 
lyle,  Cromwell's  letters  and  Speeches,  Int.,  iv.    [Scotch.] 

tule  (to'le), ».  [Amer.  Sp.]  A  bulrush  or  club- 
rush  of  either  of  two  species  which  in  Califor- 
nia and  adjacent  regions  occupy  large  areas  of 
overflowed  bottom-land  and  marsh.  One  of  these 
is  the  xiommon  bulrush,  Seirpus  lacugMs,  which  there,  in 
the  variety  oedderOaMs,  becomes  sometimes  8  or  10  feet 
high  and  an  inch  or  more  thick  at  the  base.  The  other  spe- 
cies is  the  very  similar  S.  Tattrra,  found  eastward  to  Louisi- 
ana, and  also  in  South  America.    See  Sdrpua  (with  cut). 

tule-wren  (to'le-ren),  n.  A  kind  of  marsk- 
wren,  Cistothorus  or  Telmatodytes  palustris,  var. 
paludicola,  which  abounds  in  the  tule-marshes 
of  California. 

tulip  (ta'lip),  n.  [Formerly  also  tulipe,  tuUpie, 
also  tuUpa;  =  MD.  tulpe,  D.  tulp  =  Gr.  tulpe  = 
Ir.  tulp,  <  OF.  tulipe,  tulippe,  F.  tulipe  =  OSp.  tu- 
Upa =  Pg.  tulipa  =  It.  Mipa  (NL.  tulipa) ;  also 
MD.  tulpaan  =  Dan.  tulipan  =  Sw.  tulpan,  <  OF. 
tuUpan  =  Sp.  tulipan  =  It.  tuUpano,  a  tulip ;_  so 
called  from  its  likeness  to  a  turban:  a  particu- 
lar use  of  OF.  *<irfijpa»,<«(Z»j)aM<,<i«ipa»<,  etc.,  >E. 
tulipant,  etc.,  NL.  tulipa,  etc.,  a  turban:  see  tur- 
ban.'] 1.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Tulipa,  of  which 
several  species  are  well-known  garden  bulbs 
with  highly  colored  bell-shaped  flowers,  bloom- 
ing in  spring.  The  common  garden  tulips  are  derived 
chieiiy  from  T.  Oemeriana,  a  native  of  central  and  south- 
em  Burope  and  adjacent  parts  of  Asia,  having  shining 
scarlet  flowers  with  purple-black  spots  at  the  base  of  the 
divisions,  or  a  partly  yellow  claw.  Varieties  of  this  species 
have  been  developed  with  great  care,  especially  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  seat  atone  time  of  a  "tulipomania."  The 
catalogue  of  a  Haarlem  florist  of  recent  date  offered  1,800 
varieties.  They  are  divided  into  four  classes;  namely, 
"  breeders  "  or  "self-flowers,"  with  the  natural  plain  color; 
"bizarres,"  having  aclear  yellow  ground  with  red,  brown- 
ish, maroon,  or  purple  markings;  "byblcemens,"  with  a 
white  background  marked  prevailingly  with  red  or  shades 
of  purple ;  and  "  roses,"  with  white  background  variegated 
with  shades  of  rose-color,  deep-red,  or  scarlet.  It  is  said 
that  when  a  self -tulip  once  "breaks,"  the  new  variety  re- 
mains always  the  same.  Another  long-cultivated  tulip  is 
the  Due  Van  Thol  T.  maveolens,  with  fragrant  scarlet,  yel- 
low, or  variegated  flowers,  early,  and  especially  suited  for 
pot-culture  and  forcing.  T.  prseeox,  having  scarlet  flowers 
with  large  black-purple  spots  surrounded  with  yellow  near 
the  base,  also  affords  varieties.  Less  conspicuous  or  less 
known  species  are  T.  Oculus-solis,  the  sun's-eye  tulip,  with 
a  brilliant  scarlet  perianth,  having  Mack  spots  at  the  base 
of  the  segments ;  2\  australis  {T.  Celsiana),  with  bright-yel- 
low flowers  smaller  than  the  common  kinds ;  T,  Cludana, 
low  and  delicate,  having  the  three  inner  divisions  pure- 
white,  the  three  outer  stained  with  pink ;  T.  pulchella,  type 
of  a  group  of  very  pretty  dwarf  species ;  and  T'.  Greigi,  the 
Turkestan  tulip,  one  of  the  most  showy  and  desirable  of 
all  known  tulips,  bearing  goblet-shaped  flowers,  common- 
ly of  a  vivid  orange-scarlet  hue,  also  purple  or  yellow,  from 
4  to  6  inches  broad  when  fully  expanded. 
3.  In  ordnance,  a  bell-shaped  outward  swell  of 
the  muzzle  of  a  gun,  as  a  rule  abandoned  in 
modern  ordnance. 

The  armament  of  the  Collingwood  consists  of  four  45-ton 
steel  breech-loading  guns,  27  ft.  4  in.  long,  and  gradually 
tapering  from  a  diameter  of  4  ft.  7  in.  at  the  breech  to  17 
in.  near  the  muzzle,  which  possesses  what  artillerists  call 
a  tvZip  or  "swell."  The  Engineer,  LXVIII.  314. 

African  tulip,  a  plant  of  the  genus  JfajreffljitAM.— But- 
terfly-tulip, the  mariposa-lily  or  pretty-grass,  Calochor- 
«««,  of  California.— Cape  tulip,  (a)  See  Hasmanthug.  (6) 
A  liliaceous  plan4i,  Bseometra  columeUaris  (Tvlipa  Breyni- 
ana),  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.— Checkered  tulip, 
drooping  tulip.  See  vHld  tulip  (a),  below.— Duo  Van 
Thol  tuUp.  See  def.  1.— Parrot-tulip,  varieties  of  T. 
amminala  (T.  Turcica),  of  a  dwarf  habit,  with  the  petals 
curved  and  fantastically  fringed,  variegated,  partly  green, 
the  form  and  color  suggesting  the  name ;  also,  a  variety  of 
the  common  tulip :  the  former  sometimes  distinguished  as 
Floretitine  parrottuUp.—  Sun's-eye  ttillp.  See  def.  l.— 
Turkestan  tulh>.  See  def.  l.— Van  Thol  tulip.  Short 
toTDueVanTholtvlip.  See  above.— Wild  tUllp.  (a)  In 
England,  Tulipa  sylveslris,  the  only  native  species ;  also, 
provincially,  the  guinea-hen  plant,  FnMClaria  JUeleagris, 
similarly  called  checkered  and  drooping  tulip.  (6)  In  Cali- 
fornia, same  as  hutter fly-tulip:  see  above. 

Tulipa  (tu'li-pa),  n.  [NL.  (Malpighi,  1675 ;  ear- 
lier by  Lobel,"l576):  see  tuTAp.']  1.  A  genus 
of  liliaceous  plants,  the  tulips,  type  of  the  tribe 
TvMpem.  it  is  characterized  by  flowers  which  are  usu- 
ally erect,  hell-shaped,  and  marked  by  spots  near  the  base, 
but  without  nectar-bearing  glands ;  and  by  oblong,  linear, 
erect,  basiflxed  anthers.  There  are  about  50  species,  na- 
tives of  Europe  and  Asia,  extending  from  England  to  Ja- 
pan, and  southward  into  northern  Africa.  They  are  bul- 
bous plants,  with  a  simple  stem  bearing  few  leaves,  linear 
or  broader,  and  a  handsome  solitary  flower,  rarely  two  or 
three.  See  tulip. 
2t.   [?.  c]  A  tulip. 

tulipantt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  turhan. 

Tulipeae  (tu-lip'f-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Lindley,  1845), 
<  Tulipa  -f  -ex.]    A  tribe  of  liliaceous  plants, 

characterized  by  solitary  or  loosely  raoemed 

flowers,  and  a  leaf -bearing  stem  produced  from 

a  coated  or  scaly  bulb,    it  includes  over  200  species 
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belonging  to  7  genera,  of  which  Tulipa  is  the  type.  They 
are  natives  of  north  temperate  regions,  usually  producing 
large  and  handsome  flowers.  The  tribe  includes  the  lily, 
crown-imperial,  tulip,  dog-tooth  violet  or  adder's-tongu& 
and  mariposa-lily.  The  genera  LUium,  Bfrythronium,  and- 
Lloydia  are  partly  American,  and  Calochortus  wholly  so ; 
lor  the  others,  see  FritUlaria,  Oagea,  and  Tulipa. 

tulip-ear  (tii'lip-er),  n.  An  upright  or  prick- 
ear  in  dogs.    Shaw. 

tulip-eared  (tu'lip-erd),  a.  Prick-eared,  as  a 
dog. 

tulipiet,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  tulip. 

tulipist  (tU'lip-ist),  n.  [<  tuUp  +  -ist.]  A  cul- 
tivator of  tulips.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Urn-burial, 
Bp.  Ded. 

tulipomania  (tii"li-po-ma'ni-a),  n.  [z=  F.  tuli- 
pomanie  (M6nage) ;  as  E.  tulip  +  Gr.  imvia,  mad- 
ness :  see  mania.  The  D.  term  is  tulpenhandel, 
tulip-trade.]  A  craze  for  the  cultivation  or 
acquisition  of  ttilips;  specifically,  that  which 
arose  in  the  Netherlands  about  the  year  1634, 
seized  on  all  classes  like  an  epidemic,  and  led 
to  disasters  such  as  result  from  great  financial 
catastrophes.  Tulip-marts  were  established  in  various 
towns,  where  roots  were  sold  and  resold  as  stoclis  on  the 
exchange.  A  single  root  of  Semper  Augustus  was  sold  for 
13,000  florins.  After  several  years  the  government  found 
it  necessary  to  interfere. 

tulipomaniac  (tu'li-po-mar'ni-ak),  n.  [<  tuli- 
pomania  +  -ac.]  One  who  is  affected  with  tu- 
lipomania.   JS.  Spencer,  Education,  p.  66. 

tulip-poplar  (tii'lip-pop''''lar),  ».  Same  as  tulip- 
tree. 

tulip-root  (tu'lip-rot),  n.  A  disease  of  oats, 
caused  by  a  nematoid  worm  of  the  family  An- 
guillulidee,  Tylenchus  devastatrix,  which  causes 
the  base  of  the  stem  to  swell  until  it  somewhat 
resembles  a  tulip-bulb. 

tulip-shell  (tu'lip-shel),  n.  A  shell  of  the  fam- 
ily FaseiolariidsB ;  specifically,  Fasdolaria  tu- 
lipa.   See  cut  under  Fasdolaria. 

tulip-tree  (tu'lip-tre),  n.  A  tree,  lAriodendron 
TuUpifera,  found  in  North  America,  where, 
among  deciduous  trees,  it  is  surpassed  in  size 
only  by  the  sycamore  (Platanus  occidentalis) 
and  the  bald  cypress  {Taxodium  disUchmn). 
A  tree  believed  to  be  identical  with  it  is  found  in  China. 
The  wood  is  soft,  fine,  and  straight-grained,  and  is  easily 
worked;  it  is  used  in  construction  and  forinside  finish,  cab- 
inet-work, pumps,  woodenware,  etc.  The  bark,  especial- 
ly of  the  root,  is  acrid  and  bitter,  and  is  used  domestically 
as  a  stimulant  tonic.  The  tulip-tree  is  quite  hardy,  and  is 
a  much-admired  shade  and  ornamental  tree.  Its  timber, 
or  the  tree  itself,  is  known  as  whitewood,  though  the  wood 
turns  yellowish  on  exposure,  and  as  poplar,  tulip-poplar, 
or  yellow  poplar.  An  old  name,  saddletree  or  sc^ddleleaj, 
refers  to  the  form  of  the  leaf ;  another,  caTwe-wood,  to  the 
use  in  which  it  was  found  among  the  Indians.  The  pres- 
ent name  (the  best  of  the  common  names)  has  reference  to 
the  flowers,  which  in  form  and  size  resemble  a  large  tulip, 
the  petals  greenish-yellow  marked  with  orange.  See  lAria- 
deiidron  (with  cut). 
The  large  tulip  tree,  which  we  call  a  poplar. 

Beverley,  Hist.  Virginia,  iv.  §  18. 
Chinese  tulii)-tree.  (a)  The  North  American  tree  de- 
flned  above,  (b)  Michelia  (Magnolia)  fuscata. —  Laurel- 
leafed  tulip-tree,  the  magnolia,  especially  Magnolia 
grandiflora  (Jf./dstMia).- (Jueensland  tulip-tree.  See 
SterwcBrpas.— Tulip-tree  of  the  West  Indies,  HiUsetis 
(Paritium)  elatus,  a  tree  of  the  size  of  the  horse-chestnut^ 
with  large  flowers,  which  are  pale  primrose-color  in  the 
morning,  and  become  orange  and  deep-red  as  the  day  ad- 
vances. 

tulip-wood  (tu'lip-wud),  n.  1 .  The  wood  of  the 
tulip-tree. —  2.  One  of  several  other  woods,  so 
called  from  their  color  and  markings .  (a)  A  choice 
rose-colored  and  striped  wood  imported  into  Europe  from 
Brazil,  the  product  of  Physocalymma  ftorHmnduni.  It  is 
used  for  inlaying  costly  furniture,  in  turnery,  etc.  (&)  See 
BarpvUia.    (c)  See  Owemia. 

tulkt,  n.  [ME.,  also  tollc,  <  Icel.  tullcr,  an  inter- 
preter, spokesman,  broker,  =  Dan.  Sw.  toXk  = 
MD.  toleh,  D.  talk  =  ML(3-.  talk,  tollik,  an  in- 
terpreter, prob.  (the  D.  and  L(J.  through  the 
Scand.)  <  Lith.  tulkas,  an  interpreter.  See 
talk^.]    A  man. 

Telagonius  full  tite  at  a  tulke  asket 
Who  the  freike  was  in  faith  that  fraynit  his  nome. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  13925. 

tulkt,  I!-  *■    [ME.  tulken,  <  Icel.  tulka  =  Sw.  tolka 

=  Dan.  tolke  =  MD.  tolchen,  D.  tolken  =  ML&. 

LGr.  tolken,  interpret,  translate ;  from  the  noun : 

see  tulk,  n.]    To  speak  to ;  address. 

The  Tebies  tvlked  us  with  tene.    Mng  Alexander,  p.  83. 

tuUf, «.  *.    An  obsolete  form  of  till^. 

With  empty  hand  men  may  none  haukes  tulle. 

Chaucer,  Keeve's  Tale,  1.  214. 

tulle  (tol),  n.  [So  called  from  Tulle,  a  city  in 
thg  department  of  Corrfeze,  France.]  A  fine 
and  thin  silk  net,  originally  made  with  bobbins 
(compare  bobbin-net),  but  now  woven  by  ma- 
chinery. It  is  used  for  women's  veils  and  in  dressmaking; 
it  is  sometimes  ornamented  with  dots  like  those  of  blonde- 
lace,  but  is  more  commonly  plain.—  Tulle  embroidery, 
needlework  done  with  floss-silk  or  similar  material  on  a 
background  of  tulle. 
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Tullian  (tul'i-an),  a.  [<  L.  Tullianus,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  gens  Tullius,  or  to  one  of  that 
gens,  <  Tulliiis,  Tullius :  see  def .]  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  resembling  Tully,  or  Marcus  Tullius 
Cicero;  Ciceronian. 

tullibee  (tul'i-be),  n.  [Amer.  Ind.  (?).]  The 
mongrel  whitefish,  Coregonus  tullibee,  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Tully  limestone.  [<  Tally,  a  town  in  Onondaga 
county,  Kew  York.]  A  thin  and  not  very  per- 
sistent bed  of  limestone,  lying  between  the 
Genesee  shale  and  the  Hamilton  beds,  divisions 
of  the  Devonian  as  developed  in  western  New 
York. 

Tally's  powder.    B&%  powder. 

tulwar  (tul'war),  n.  [Also  toZwaur  and  erro- 
neously tfmZwoV;  <Huid.  tulwa/r,tarwdr,\&tQ  Skt. 
taravdri,  a  saber.]  A  saber  carried  by  the  peo- 
ple of  northern  India,  as  the  Sikhs. 

The  lance  is  the  favorite  weapon  of  the  Indian  cavalry- 
soldier,  although  he  can  also  make  very  deadly  use  of  his 
tvlviar  (sword),  which,  kept  in  a  wooden  scabbard,  has  an 
edge  so  sharp  that  it  cuts  all  it  touches. 

Sir  Garnet  Wolsdey,  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVII.  155. 

tulyt,  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  tevoly;  < 
ME.  tide;  origin  obscure.]  A  kind  of  red  or 
scarlet  color. 

A  mantel  whit  so  melk. 
The  broider  is  of  tvli  selk. 

Beoes  of  Hawtmm,  p.  47.    (HdUiwell.) 
A  skane  of  tewly  silk.  Skelton,  Oarland  of  XaurelL 

Fortomakebokeram^2/or£uZ^thread,  .  ,  .  a  manner 
of  red  colour,  as  it  were  of  crop  madder. 

SUxme  MS.  78,  f .  214.    (HaUiuiM.) 

tum^t  (tum),  V.  t.  [Origin  obscure.]  To  card 
(wool)  for  the  first  time ;  according  to  Eay,  to 
mix  wool  of  divers  colors.    SaUiwell. 

After  your  wooll  is  oyl'd  and  anointed  thus,  you  shall 
then  tum  it,  you  shall  put  it  forth  as  you  did  before  when 
you  mixed  it,  and  card  it  over  again  upon  your  stock 
cards ;  and  then  those  cardlngs  which  you  strike  off  ai'e 
called  tummings,  which  you  shall  lay  by  till  it  come  to  a 
spinning. 
Mark/mm,  English  House-Wife  (1675),  p.  126.    (HaUiwell.') 

tum^  (tum).  A  vocable  imitating  the  vibration 
of  a  musical  string:  generally  repeated,  tum, 
tum.    Compare  tom-tom. 

Since  the  day  of  the  tum,  turn,  tum  of  the  plantation 
banjo  .  .  .  there  has  been  a  wonderful  improvement  in 
construction.  Mvm:al  Record,  No.  328,  p.  26. 

tumbt,  v.  i.  [<  ME.  tumben,  tomben,  <  AS.  tum- 
bian,  tumble,  dance,  =  OHG.  iMmon,  MHG. 
tumen,  tum  round,  =  loel.  tumba,  tumble  (< 
AS.  ?) ;  cf .  OF.  tomber,  titmber,  turner,  P.  tomber, 
dial,  turner  =  Pr.  tombar,  tumbar  =  Sp.  tumbar 
=  Pg.  tombar  =  Olt.  *tombare,  tomare,  It.  dim. 
tombolare,  fall,  tumble.  The  relation  of  the 
Teut.  to  the  Bom.  forms  is  uncertain.  Cf.  tum- 
ble."] To  tumble;  jump;  dance.  Trevisa,  tr. 
of  Higden's  Polychronioon,  iv.  365 ;  Verstegan, 
Kestitution  (1628),  p.  234. 

tumbak,  n.    Same  as  tombac.        ' 

tumbekl  (tom'bek-i),  n.  [Turk. :  see  tobacco.'] 
A  kind  of  tobacco  exported  from  Persia.  Also 
written  toumbeki. 

tuiubesterf  (tum'bes-tfer),  n.  [ME.  also  tombes- 
ter,  tombestere,  tymbester,  tymbestere,  timbestere; 
<  tumb  +  -ster.]  A  female  tumbler  or  dancer. 
As  the  professional  dancers  of  medieval  times  were 
usually  iuso  tumblers  or  acrobats,  the  words  for  dance 
and  tumble  were  commonly  used  as  synonymous.  (Com- 
pare Ju/p,  dance,  hopster,  a  female  dancer,  Latin  Boltator, 
edUatHx,  a  dancer,  literally  'leaperO  The  daughter  of 
Herodias,  who  danced  before  Herod,  is  often  pictured 
in  medievEQ  art  as  tumbling,  walking  on  her  hands,  or 
standing  on  her  head.    Compare  tuwlble,  5. 

Herodias  dougter,  that  was  a  tumbestere,  and  tumblede 
byfore  him  [Herod]  and  other  grete  lordes  of  that  contre, 
he  grantede  to  seve  hnre  whatevere  he  wolde  bydde. 

MS.  Barl.  1701,  f.  8.    (HalliweU.) 
And  ryght  anon  than  comen  ttrniiesteres 
Petys  and  smale,  .  .  . 
Whiche  ben  the  verray  deneles  otSceres 
To  kindle  and  blowe  the  fyr  of  [leoherye]. 

Chaucer,  Pardoner's  Tale,  1. 15. 

[In  this  passage  the  word  is  the  same  as  the  above,  but  it 
is  an  erroneous  translation  of  the  Old  French  iymbereese,  a 
female  player  on  the  tambour  (tymbre).J 
tumble  (tum'bl),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  tumbled,  ppr. 
tumbling.  [E.  dial,  also  tummle;  <  ME.  tumblen, 
tomblen,  tumlen  =  MD.  iumelen,  tummelen,  tom- 
melen,  D.  tuimelen  =  MLG.  tumelen  =  OHG. 
iumildn,  MHG.  tumeln,  tumeln,  G.  taumeln,  tum- 
meln  =  Sw.  tumla  =  Dan.  twmle,  tumble,  stag- 
ger, wallow;  freq.  of  ME.  tumben,  tomben,  <  AS. 
tumbian  =  OHG.  tumon,  MHG.  tumen  =  leel. 
tumba,  dance:  see  turnb.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  roll 
about  by  turning  one  way  and  another ;  toss ; 
pitch  about ;  wallow :  as,  he  tumbles  and  tosses 
from  pain ;  the  tumbH/ng  sea. 

Hedge-hogs  which 
lie  tunMing  In  my  barefoot  way. 

Shttk.,  Tempest)  U.  2.  IL 
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Mon.  Ill  write  to  her  to-morrow. 

Bird.  To-morrow!  shell  not  sleep,  then,  but  t«mWe;  an' 

it  she  might  have  it  to-night,  it  would  better  please  her. 

Delcker  and  Webster,  Westward  Ho,  ii.  2. 

Just  at  this  time  a  shoal  of  jolly  porpoises  came  rolling 

and  tuwMing  by,  turning  up  their  sleek  sides  to  the  sun. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  112. 

3.  To  lose  footing  or  support  and  fall  to  the 
ground;  come  down  suddenly  and  violently;  be 
precipitated:  as,  to  tumble  from  a  scaffold. 

He  tit  ouer  his  hors  tayl  tomiled  ded  to  therthe. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3866. 
And  here  had  fall'n  a  great  part  of  a  tower. 
Whole,  like  a  crag  that  tumMes  from  the  cli9. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 
In  making  the  ascent  of  some  of  these  precipitous  moun- 
tain sides,  now  and  then  a  mule  would  lose  its  footing  and 
go  tumMinff  and  rolling  many  feet  down. 

The  Century,  XLI.  773. 

3.  To  move  or  go  in  a  rough,  careless,  or  head- 
long manner. 

They  [Hottentots]  have  no  Beds  to  lie  on,  but  twnible 
down  at  night  round  the  fire.     Dampier,  Voyages,  1.  639. 

We  stood  or  sat  in  a  group,  .  .  .  out  of  the  way  of  the 
men  when  they  should  come  tumbling  aft  to  make  sail  or 
haul  upon  the  ropes.    W.  C.  RmseU,  A  Strange  Voyage,  v. 

4.  To  play  mountebank  tricks  by  various 
springs,  balancings,  posturings,  and  contortions 
of  the  body. 

You  daunce  worse  than  you  tumble.  PtUsgrave,  p.  147. 
5t.  To  dance. 

The  doustir  of  Herodias  daunside  [ether  twmHide, 
margin]  in  the  myddil,  and  pleside  Heroude. 

Wydif,  Mat.  xiv.  6. 
Hyt  telleth  that  Eroud  [Herod]  swore 
To  here  that  tumbled  yn  the  flore. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  19.    (HcUKweH.) 

6.  To  fall  rapidly,  as  prices:  as,  fancy  stocks 
have  tumbled.  [Commercial  slang.]  _to  tum- 
ble home.    Same  as  to  tumble  in  (a).— To  tumble  In. 

(a)  Said  of  a  ship's  sides  when  they  incline  in  above  the 
extreme  breadth.  (&)  To  turn  in ;  go  to  bed. — To  tumble 
to,  to  recognize  or  understand ;  be  up  to :  as,  to  tumble  to 
another's  scheme  or  game ;  also,  to  go  at  (work  and  the 
like)  vigorously.    [Slang.] 

The  high  words  in  a  tragedy  we  call  jaw-breakers,  and 
say  we  can't  tumble  to  that  bairikln. 

Mayhew,  London  Labom'  and  London  Poor,  1. 16. 

To  tumble  up.   (a)  To  get  out  of  bed ;  get  up.    [Slang.] 

Mr.  Saile}r  .  .  .  opened  the  coach  door,  let  down  the 

steps,  and,  giving  Jonas  a  shake,  cried,  "  We've  got  home, 

my  flower !    Tumble  up  then ! " 

Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  xzviii. 

(b)  Namt.,  to  come  up  hastily  and  in  a  scrambling  way 
through  the  hatchway  on  a  ship's  deck,  as  a  sailor  or  a 
number  of  sailors  together :  as,  the  starboard  watch  turn, 
bled  up. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  turn  over ;  toss  about  as  for 
examination  or  search ;  revolve  in  one's  mind.: 
usually  with  over. 

Tumbling  it  over  and  over  in  his  thoughts,  ...  he  lost 
all  patience.  Bacon,  Hist  Hen.  YII.,  p.  95. 

They  tuTnbled  all  their  little  Quivers  o'er 
To  chuse  propitious  Shafts, 

Friar,  Henry  and  Emma. 

2.  To  disorder;  rumple:  as,  to  tumble  bed- 
clothes. 

She  had  her  bonnet  in  her  hand  (a  bruised  muslin  one, 
with  tumbled  satin  strings). 

JE.  S.  Sh^opard,  Charles  Auchester,  L  11. 

3.  To  throw  by  chance  or  with  violence;  fling; 
pitch. 

With  it  a  blow  that  laid  him  full  low. 
And  tumbl'd  him  into  the  bro'bk. 
Bobin  Hood  and  Little  John  (Child's  Ballads,  Y.  219). 
A  girl  bare-footed  brings  and  twmblee 
Down  on  the  pavement  green-flesh  melons. 

Browning,  De  Gustibus. 

4.  To  bring  down;  overturn  or  overthrow; 
cast  to  the  groimd ;  fling  headlong. 

Jerusalem  hathe  often  tyme  ben  destroyed,  and  the 
Walles  abated  and  beten  doun  and  tombled  in  to  the  Vale. 
Mandeviile,  Travels,  p.  95. 
And  wilt  thou  still  be  hammering  treachery. 
To  tumble  down  thy  husband  and  thyself 
From  top  of  honour  to  disgrace's  feet? 

Shak.,  2  Hen,  VI.,  i.  2.  48. 
.This  ability  to  tumble  a  hare  at  full  speed  with  the  shot- 
gun is  no  mean  accomplishment. 

Sportsman's  GtaeXteer,  p.  95. 

5.  To  polish  by  revolution  in  a  tumbling-box. 
Small  castings  can  be  turrMcd  and  thus  deprived  of 

much  of  their  adhering  scale  and  sand. 

WaU,  Galvanoplastic  Manipulations,  p.  529. 
To  tumble  inMn  carp.,  to  fit,  as  a  piece  of  timber,  into 
other  work. — Tumbled  up  and  down,  agitated ;  per- 
plexed. 

They  were  greatly  twoMed  up  and  down  in  their  minds, 
and  knew  not  what  to  do,   Buvyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  ii. 

tumble  (tum'bl),  n.     [<  tumble,  v.]     1.  A  fall; 
a  rolling  or  turning  over ;  a  somersault. 

A  tumble  of  heels  over  head,  a  feat  perfdrined  by  beg- 
gar-boys on  the  roads. 

Landor,  Imag.  Conv.,  General  Lacy  and  Cura  Merina. 
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Should  I  Sounder  awhile  without  a  tumbU 
Thro'  this  metriflcation  of  Catullus, 
They  should  speak  to  me  not  without  a  welcome, 
All  that  chorus  of  indolent  reviewers. 

Tennyson,  Experiments,  Hendecasyllabics. 
In  their  [the  clowns']  absurd  impertinences,  in  their  im- 
possible combinations,  in  their  mistakes  and  tumbles,  in 
their  falling  over  queens  and  running  up  against  mon- 
archs.  J.  H.  Shortlunae,  John  Inglesant,  xxi. 

2.  A  state  of  entanglement  or  confusion. 
John  Fry  began  again,  being  heartily  glad  to  do  so,  that 

his  story  might  get  out  of  the  tumble  which  all  our  talk 
had  made  in  it.         R.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  xxxi. 

3.  Same  as  tumbling-box — To  ta^e  a  tumble  to 
one's  self,  to  make  introspection ;  reflect  how  one's  con- 
duct is  viewed  by  others :  usually  in  the  imperative  mood. 
[SUng.] 

tumble-bug  (tum'bl-bug),  n.  One  of  several 
kinds  of  scarabseoid  beetles,  or  dung-beetles, 
which  roll  up  balls  of  dung  in  which  their 


Carolina  Tumble-buK  {C&pri£  Carolina). 
a,  larva ;  d,  a  section  of  the  hoUow  excrementitious  ball  in  which  the 
insect  undergoes  its  transformations. 

eggs  are  laid,  and  in  which  their  larvaa  trans- 
form ;  a  straddle-bug,  or  similar  large  awkward 
scarab.  The  particular  habit  noted  is  characteristic  of 
the  Bubtribe  Atmchini  (see  Ateuchus)  of  the  laparostict 


Tumble-bug  (CatttHon  tavis).  Upper  figure  male,  lower  female, 
the  former  pulling  and  the  latter  pushing  the  ball  in  which  are  the 
eggs,  and  which  is  thus  tumbled  into  a  hole  in  the  ground.  (About 
natural  size.) 

Scarabseidee.    It  has  been  noted  from  remote  antiquity, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  tumble-bugs,  and  has  given 
rise  to  some  famous  myths  and  symbols.    See  also  cuts 
under  scarab,  Scarabseus,  Copris,  and  galea,    [tj.  S.] 
tumble-car  (tum'bl-kar),  n.    A  cart  drawn  by 
a  single  horse:  probably  so  named  from  the 
axle  being  made  fast  to  the  wheels  and  tm'n- 
ing  round  with  them.    HalliweU. 
tumble-down  (tum'bl-doun),  a.    In  a  falling 
state;  dilapidated;  decayed;  ruinous. 
A  tumble-doum  old  Lutheran  church. 

Longfellow,  Hyperion,  ii.  9. 
A  few  dirty-looking  men  assemble  at  the  door  of  a  tum- 
ble-doum building  standing  against  the  ruined  castle. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  340. 
tumble-duug  (tum'bl-dimg),  n.     [<  tumble,  v., 

+  obj.  dung.]    A  tumble-bug. 
tumble-home  (tum'bl-hom),  n.    Naut.,  the  part 
of  a  ship  which  inclines  inward  above  the  ex- 
treme breadth.     [Bare.] 

tumbler  (tum'bler), ».  [<  ME.  tumbler,  tombeler, 
iumlare  (cf .  AS.  tumbere)  (=  MLG.  tumeler) ;  < 
tumble  + -er'i-.]    1.  One  who  tumbles;  one  who 
performs  bjF-  turning  somersaults,  walking  on 
the  hands,  etc.,  as  a  mountebank'. 
There  is  no  tumbler 
£uns  through  his  hoop  with  more  dexterity 
Than  I  about  this  business. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Noble  Gentleman,  ii,  1. 
The  tumbler  is  walking  upon  his  hands. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  288. 
2.  [cap.]  One  of  the  religious  sect  known  as 
Dunkers.  SeeDutiker^.—S.  A  breed  of  domestic 
pigeons  which  perform  certain  aerial  evolutions 
called  tumbling,  during  which  they  fall  through 
the  air  for  a  &tance  before  making  play  with 
their  wings.  This  performance  is  an  exaggeration  of  the 
sweeping  or  gyrating  flight  characteristic  of  wild  pigeons, 
and  an  approach  to  it  may  be  shown  by  any  pigeons,  when, 
for  example,  a  hawk  dashes  into  a  flock.  Tumblers  have  a 
short  round  head  with  high  forehead  and  very  short  beak. 


tumbler 

They  are  classed  In  two  series,  those  bred  to  flight  and. 
those  bred  to  color.  The  former  are  the  ordinary  or  flying 
tumblers,  most  noted  for  their  periomiances  in  mid  air : 
some  are  even  trained  to  tumble  in  a  room.  Some  tum- 
blers, known  as  Oriental  rollers,  are  noted  for  leaving  the 
flock  individaally  and  rising  to  execute  the  movement. 
Tumblers  bred  to  color  without  special  reference  to  their 
flight  are  of  many  strains,  known  by  color-names,  hlact,  red, 
or  yellow  mottle,  red  or  yellow  agate,  almond-splaih,  etc. 

4.  A  kind  of  greyhound  formerly  used  in  cours- 
ing rabbits :  so  called  in  allusion  to  his  charac- 
teristic motions  and  springs. 

I  have  scene 
A  nimble  iwnibler  on  a  burrow'd  greene 
Bend  cleane  awry  his  course,  yet  give  a  checke 
And  throw  himself  e  upon  a  rabbit's  necke. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  il.  4. 

5.  A  porpoise.     [Scotch.] 

Delphlnus  Fhocsena,  .  .  .  Scot.  Fellock.  I'umiiZer,  Mere- 
swine. 

Dr.  Waiker,  Essays  on  Nat.  Hist.,  p.  532.    (Jamieeon.) 

6.  The  aquatic  larva  of  a  mosquito,  gnat,  or 
other  member  of  the  CuUcidse;  a  wriggler:  so 
called  from  the  manner  in  which  they  roll  over 
and  over  in  the  water.  [Local,  TJ.  S.] — 7.  A 
figure  or  toy  representing  a  fat  person,  usually 
a  mandarin,  sitting  with  crossed  legs.  The 
base  of  the  figure  is  rounded,  so  as  to  I'ook  at 
a  touch. 

Her  legs  tucked  up  mysteriously  under  her  gown  into 
a  round  ball,  so  that  her  figure  resembled  in  shape  the 
plaster  tumMerg  sold  by  the  Italians. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  670. 

Sf.  One  of  a  band  of  London  reckless  profli- 
gates in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

A  third  sort  [of  Mohocks]  are  the  tuniblers,  whose  ofSce 
it  is  to  set  women  on  their  heads. 

Steele,  Spectator,  N^o.  324. 

9.  A  drinking-glass.  (a)  One  with  a  rounded  or 
pointed  bottom,  so  that  it  may  not  be  set  down  without 
being  emptied,  and  inverted.  (&)  One  without  stem  or 
foot,  simply  cylindrical  or  conical  in  form. 

She  .  .  .  reminds  him  of  days  which  he  must  remember, 
when  she  had  a  wine-glass  out  of  poor  Pa's  tumbler. 

Thdekeray,  Philip,  xxxviii. 

10.  A  sort  of  spring-latch  in  a  lock  which  de- 
tains the  bolt  so  as  to  prevent  its  motion  un- 
til a  key  lifts  it  and  sets  the  bolt  at  liberty. — 
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a  glass  of  soda-water,  etc.,  is  set,  for  conve- 
nience in  drinking. 

tumbler-lock  (tum'bl6r-lok),  n.  A  lock  having 
a  set  of  disks  or  latches  which  must  be  arranged 
in  some  particular  way  with  reference  to  one  an- 
other before  the  bolt  can  be  shot.  It  is  a  form 
of  permutation-lock.    See  cut  under  loch. 

tumbler-punch  (tum'bler-puneh),  n.  In  gun- 
smithing,  a  small  punch  with  two  blades,  used, 
in  taking  a  gun  apart,  to  remove  the  arbor  of 
the  tumbler,  etc. 

tumbler-stand  (tum'bl6r-stand),  n.  A  tray  for 
tumblers,  used  with  a  soda-water  fountain,  etc. 
Some  are  fitted  with  appliances  for  washing  the 
tumblers.    Compare  tumbler-^a^er. 

tumbler-tank  (tum'bler-tangk),  n.  In  plumb- 
ing, a  flush-tank  in  which  an  oblong  tilting  re- 
ceiving vessel  pivoted  midwise,  and  having  a 
midwise  partition,  is  fitted  and  poised  in  such 
manner  that  when  water  inms  into  one  of  the 
compartments  of  the  vessel  a  quantity  must 
accuinulate  before  it  can  tilt  and  discharge  its 
contents,  and  in  such  manner  that  the  tilt 
brings  the  opposite  compartment  into  position 
to  be  filled.  A  considerable  volume  of  water  is  thus 
suddenly  discharged  at  each  tilting  of  the  receiving  ves- 
sel, although  the  stream  affording  the  supply  may  be 
small. 

tumbler-washer  (tum'bler-wosh'er),  n.  A  tum- 
bler-stand so  Contrived  as  to  wash  automati- 
cally the  tumblers  placed  upon  it.  A  usual  form 
consists  of  a  basin  fltted  with  upright  projecting  pipes,  on 
which  the  tumblers  are  hung  bottom  up,  and  from  which 
jets  of  water  escape  into  the  tumblers,  used  with  sodap 
water  fountains,  etc. 

timibleweed  (tum'bl-wed),  n.  A  branching 
plant  whose  top  assumes  a  globular  figure  and 
in  autumn  is  detached  and  rolled  over  the  plains 
by  the  wind,  scattering  its  seed.  The  name  is 
given  to  several  such  plants  in  the  western  United  States, 
tipecies  so  called  are  Amarantus  albus  (compare  ghost- 
plant)  and  A.  Uitoides,  PsoraZea  lanceolata  (Dakota  and 
Montana),  the  bug-seed,  Corispermum  hyssop^olium,  and 
the  winged  pigweed,  Cydoloma  platyphylla.    Also  called 


11.  Same 
lock,  a  piece  of  the 
nature  of  a  lever, 
attached  to  the 
pivot  of  the  ham- 
mer of  the  lock, 
and  swiveled  to 
the  tip  of  the  main- 
spring, which, 
when  the  ham- 
mer is  released  by 


Tumbler, 
a,  body;  &,ia\iof;  f, square ;  ^, pivot; 
e,  swivel-arm  and  pinliole  :  Z',  tumbler- 
nullin&T    the     trig-     screw  hole ;  ^,  cocfc-notch ;  A,  haif^:ock 

ger,    forces     the   -"*■ 

hammer  violently  forward,  causing  it  to  strike 
and  explode  the  charge.  See  also  cut  under 
gun-lock. — 13.  A  form  of  printing-machine 
which  rocks  or  tumbles  to  the  impression-sur- 
face. [Bng.]  — 14.  Naut.,  one  of  the  movable 
pins  for  the  engagement  of  the  cat-head  stop- 
per and  shank-painter.  These  pins,  moving  simul- 
taneously, release  the  ends  of  the  cat-stopper  and  shank- 
painter,  thus  letting  go  the  anchor. 
15.  In  weaving,  any  one  of  a  set  of  levers  (also 
called  coupers)  from  which  in  some  forms  of 
loom  the  heddles  are  suspended. — 16.  Same 
as  tumbrel,  1. 

Behind  them  [the  gipsies]  followed  the  train  of  laden 
asses,  and  small  carts,  or  turnblers,  as  they  were  called  in 
that  country  [south  of  Scotland]. 

SeoU,  Guy  Mannering,  viii. 

tumbler-brush  (tum'blSr-brush),  n.    A  brush 
made  for  the  special  purpose  of  cleaning  the 
inside  of  a  tumbler  or  drinking-glass. 
tumbler-cart  (tum'bler-kart),  n.  Same  as  tum- 
brel, 1. 

More  recently  tumbler  carts  with  solid  wheels,  mere 
slabs  of  timber,  were  substituted. 

Quarterly  Rev.,  OXLVI.  38. 

'tumbler-dog  (tum'bl6r-dog),  n.  A  catch  to  hold 
the  hasp  of  a  padlock  locked  except  when  it 
enters  the  tumbler.     Car-Builder's  Diet. 

tumbler-drum  (tum'bl6r-drum),  n.  Same  as 
tumbling-box. 

The  skinsare  either  trodden  in  it  with  the  feet,  or  put 
into  a  fUHmUer-drum.      Worhahop  Seceipls,  2d  ser.,  p.  373. 

tumblerful  (tum'bl6r-ful),  n.  [<  tumbler  +  -ful.'i 
The  quantity  of  liquid  which  fills  or  nearly  fills 
a  tumbler:  as,  to  drink  a  tumblerful  of  water. 

tumbler-glass   (tum'bl6r-glas),  n.    Same  as 

t'UiTfhhliBV     a 

tumbler-holder  (tum'bl6r-hol"der),  ».  A  cir- 
cular frame  of  metal  with  a  handle,  into  which 


The  list  of  plants  having  the  habit  of  rounding  up  their 

stems  and  branches  so  as  to  form  a  nearly  spherickl  plant 

body,  which  at  the  end  of  the  season  breaks  away  at  the 

roo^  thus  forming  a  tumble-weed,  must  be  increased  by 

hox. — 12,    In   a  gun-     adding  the  winged  pig-weed.  Amer.  Nat.,  ^^1.929. 

tumbling  (tum'bling),  re.  [Verbal  n.  of  tumble, 
v.]  The  act  of  falling;  also,  the  act  of  turn- 
ing somersaults,  and  the  like;  specifically,  the 
action  of  the  tumbler  pigeon  in  flight. 

tumbling  (tum'bling),  a.  [<  ME.  towmblynge; 
ppr.  of  tumble.']  Falling;  fleeting;  passing; 
transitory. 

Wolthow  thanne  trusten  in  the  tommblynge  fortunes  of 
men  ?  Chaucer,  Boethius,  ii.  meter  3. 

tumbling-barrel  (tum'bling-bar'el),  re.  See 
barrel. 

tumbling-bay  (tum'bling-ba),  re.  In  hyd/raulio 
engin.,  that  part  of  a  weir  in  which  the  surface 
of  the  outflovsdng  water  assumes  a  downwardly 
directed  curvilinear  form. 

tumbling-bob  (tum'bling-bob),  re.  In  mach.,  a 
weighted  arm  or  lever  which,  when  moved  to  a 
certain  point,  reacts  and  by  its  weight  produces 
movements  in  other  parts  of  the  machine. 

tumbling-boz  (tum'bling-boks),  n.  A  box  or 
cylindrical  vessel  of  wood  or  iron,  pivoted  at 
each  end  or  at  two  corners,  so  that  it  can  be 
made  to  revolve.  Small  castings,  shot,  pens,  needles, 
buttons,  and  similar  objects  are  placed  in  the  box,  with  a 
quantity  of  loose  emery-powder,  sand,  sawdust,  or  other 
abradant,  and  when  the  box  revolves  the  abradant  and  the 
objects  fall  or  tumble  over,  rubbing  against  each  other  and 
becoming  quickly  cleaned  or  polished.  The  device  is  large- 
ly used  in  many  manufactories  to  save  labor  in  cleaning 
and  polishing  material  of  all  kinds,  and  in  mixing  or  dis- 
solving gums,  etc.  Also  called,  in  various  forms,  twnMer 
or  cleamsing-mai,  tumble,  twtMer-drmn,  twnbling-wheel, 
rolling-barrel,  scouringbmrel. 

tumbling^net  (tum'bling-net),  n.  A  trammel- 
net. 

tumbling-shaft  (tum'bling-shafl),  re.  The  cam- 
shaft used  in  stamping-mills,  threshing-ma- 
chines, etc.    M.  B.  Knight. 

tumbling-trough  (tum'bling-tr&f),  re.  In  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  so-called 
cascade  apparatus,  a  troug;h  or  box  of  pipe-clay 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  tumbler- 
tank  for  conveying  nitric  acid  into  the  leaden 

'  chambers. 

tumbling-wheel  (tum'bling-hwel),  re.  In 
mach.,  a  variety  of  the  tumbling-box,  used  es- 
pecially for  polishing  wooden  bobbins,  shoe- 
pegs,  etc. 

tumbly  (tum'bli),  as.  [<  ««otW« -1- -lyi.]  Uneven, 
rough,  humpy,  or  lumpjr,  as  if  full  of  debris 
which  has  tumbled  upon  it ;  covered  with  loose 
rocks,  as  a  sea-bottom  or  fishing-ground. 


tumidity 

tumbrel  (tum'brel),  n.  [Also  tumhril,  and  for- 
merly tumbrell,  tumrell;  <  ME.  tomberci,  tomereh 
tumrel,  <  OF.  tumbrell,  tumberel,  tomberel,  ttuii- 
breau,  tumbereau,  tombereau,  F.  tombereuu,  a 
dump-cart,  <  tomber,  fall,  tumble:  see  tumb, 
tumble.]  1 .  A  low  cart  used  by  farmers  for  the 
removal  of  dung,  etc.;  a  dung-cart.  The  body  of 
the  cart  was  a  separate  box,  sometimes  called  a  which 
(see  whichl),  in  which  the  dung  or  other  load  was  placed, 
to  be  dumped  by  upsetting  the  box.  The  name  is  often 
given  to  the  carts  used  to  convey  the  victims  of  the  French 
Sevolution  to  the  guillotine,  but  contemporary  plates  rep- 
resent these  as  large  four-wheeled  wagons. 
What  stinking  scavenger  (if  so  he  will. 
Though  streets  be  fair)  but  may  right  easily  fill 
His  dungy  tumbrell  Marston,  Satires,  iv.  13. 

Along  the  Paris  streets  the  death-carts  rumble  hollow 
and  harsh.  Six  tumbrils  carry  the  day's  wine  to  La  (guillo- 
tine. Dickens,  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  iii.  15. 

A  yoke  of  starveling  steers,  in  a  tumbril  cart,  the  wheels. 
of  which  were  formed  from  a  solid  block  of  wood. 

5.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  4. 

2.  A  covered  cart  with  two  wheels,  which  ac- 
companies artillery,  for  the  conveyance  of  tools,, 
ammunition,  etc. — 3.  A  chair  fixed  on  a  pair  of 
wheels  and  having  very  long  shafts,  used  to 
punish  scolds.  On  its  being  wheeled  into  a  pond  back- 
ward, and  suddenly  tilted  up,  the  woman  was  plunged  into 
the  water.    Compare  Guckin^-stool  and  ducking-stool. 

In  this  town  [Shepton-Mallet,  Whitstone,  Somersetshire} 

was  anciently  a  tumbreU  or  cucking-stool,  set  up  .  .  .  i» 

the  time  of  Henry  III.  for  the  correction  of  unquiet  women. 

J.  CoUinson,  Hist.  Somersetshire  (ed.  1791),  III.  460. 

4.  A  sort  of  circular  cage  or  crib,  made  of  osiers- 
or  twigs,  used  in  some  parts  of  England  for  hold- 
ing food  for  sheep  in  winter. 
tnmefa(dent  (tH-mf-fa'shient),  a.    Swelling: 
swollen. 

The  infant  ,  .  .  had  grown  unctuous  and  tum^facient 
under  the  kisses  and  embraces  of  half  the  hotel. 

Bret  Sart£,  By  Shore  and  Sedge,  p.  73- 

tumefaction  (tii»me-fak'shon),  n.  [<  F.  tume- 
faction =  Sp.  iumefacaion,  i  L.  tumefacere,  pp. 
tumefactus,  swell :  see  tumefy.]  1 .  The  act  oi- 
process  of  swelling  or  rising  into  a  tumor ;  also, 
the  condition  of  being  tumefied  or  swollen. —  2. 
That  which  is  tumefied  or  swollen;  a  tumid 
part ;  a  tumor. 

The  common  signs  and  eifects  of  weak  fibres  are  pale- 
ness, a  weak  pulse,  tum^aetions  in  the  whole  body  or  parts. 
Arbuthnot,  Aliments,  vi. 

tumefy  (tii'me-fi),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  tumefied,. 
ppr.  tumefyimg.     [<  F.  tum6fler,  cause  to  swell, 

<  LL.  "tumeficare,  <  L.  tumefacere,  cause  to  swell, 

<  tumere,  swell,  +  facere,  make :  see  tumid  and 
-fy.]  I.  trans.  To  swell,  or  cause  to  swell  or 
be  tumid. 

To  swell,  tumefy,  stiffen,  not  the  diction  only,  but  the- 
tenor  of  the  thought.  De  Quincey. 

II.  intrans.  To  swell;  become  tumid. 

tumescence  (tu-mes'ens),  m.  [<  tumescen(t)  -i- 
-ce.]  1.  The  state  of  growing  tumid ;  tumefac- 
tion.— 2.  A  swelling,  tumid  part,  or  tumor ;  an 
intumescence. 

tumescent  (tu-mes'ent),  a.  [<  L.  tumescen(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  tumekcere,  begin  to  swell  or  swell  up, 
inceptive  of  tumere,  swell:  see  tumid.]  1. 
Swelling;  tumefying;  forming  into  a  tumor; 
intumescent. — 2.  In  bat.,  slightly  tumid  or 
swollen. 

tumid  (tu'mid),  a.  [=  Sp.  tiimido  =  Pg.  It.  t«- 
mido,  <  L.  tumidus,  swollen,  swelling,  <  tumere,. 
swell;  cf.  tumulus,  a  mound  (see  tumulus),  Gr. 
Tvp-^oQ,  a  mound  (see  tomb),  Skt.  tumra,  swell- 
ing, standing  out,  •/  tu,  swell,  increase.]  1. 
Swollen;  slightly  inflated;  tumefied:  as,  a  tu- 
mid leg;  iMOTJd flesh. —  2.  Protuberant;  rising 
above  the  level. 

So  high  as  heaved  the  tumid  hills,  so  low 
Sown  sunk  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep. 
Capacious  bed  of  waters.  MUton,  P.  L.,  vii.  288- 

3.  Swelling  in  sound  or  sense ;  pompous ;  bom- 
bastic; inflated:  as,  a  tumid  expression;  a  tu- 
mid style. 

A  mind  no  way  tumid,  light,  effeminate,  confused,  or 
melancholic.  Bacon,  Political  Fables,  v.,  Expl. 

The  real  poet,  who  is  not  driven  by  failing  language  or 
thought  into  frigid  or  tumid  absurdities. 

R.  W.  Church,  Spenser,  ii. 

Tumid  Wing,  in  eniom.,  a  wing  in  which  the  membrane 
of  every  cell  is  larger  than  the  cell  itself,  so  that  it  pro- 
jects slightly,  as  in  the  saw-flies. 
tumidity  (tu-mid'i-ti),  n.  [<  LL.  tumidita{t-)s, 
a  swelling,  a  tumor,  <  L.  tumidus,  swollen :  see 
tumid.]  1.  The  state  or  character  of  being 
tumid  or  swollen. 

The  swelling  diction  of  .Slschylus  and  Isaiah  resembles 
that  of  Almanzor  and  Maximin  no  more  than  the  tumidity 
of  a  muscle  resembles  the  tumidity  of  a  boil.  The  former 
is  symptomatic  of  health  and  strength,  the  latter  of  debil- 
ity and  disease,  ilfacawiffl!/,  Dryden. 


tumidity 

Hence — 2.   A  pompous  or  bombastic  style; 

turgidness;  fustian. 
tumidly  (tu'mid-li),  adv.    In  a  tumid  manner 

or  form. 
tumidness  (tu'mid-nes),  n.    The  state  of  being 

tumid,  in  any  sense.  =Syn.  Bathos,  FusUan,  etc.   See 

bombast. 
tumika-oil  (te'mi-ka-oil),  n.    A  concrete  fixed 

oil  from  the  seeds  o'f  the  wild  mangosteen,  Di- 

ospyros  Emhryopteris. 
tummer  (tum'6r),  ».    A  connecting  cylinder  in 

a  carding-machine. 

The  carding  engines  [in  cotton-manufacture]  are  often 
made  witli  two  main  cylinders  and  a  connecting  cylinder 
called  the  tummer.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  VI.  494. 

tummle  (tum'l),  v.    A  dialectal  form  of  tumble. 
tumogo,  n.     [African.]    An  African  antelope, 

the  water-buck,  Kobus  elUpsiprymnus. 
tumor,  tumour  (tu'mgr),  n.    [<  F.  tumeur  =  Sp. 
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He  stopped  his  little  nag  short  of  the  crest,  and  got  off 
and  looked  ahead  of  him  from  behind  a  tump  of  whor- 
tles.  R.  D.  Blaekmoref  Lorna  Doone,  xxxi. 

tump  (tump),  V.  t.  [<  tump,  «.]  In  liort.,  to 
form  a  mass  of  earth  or  a  hillock  round  (a  plant) : 
as,  to  tump  teazel. 

tump-line  (tump'lin),.»i.  [Perhaps  a  corrup- 
tion, among  the  Canadian  Indians  and  the 
French  voyageurs,  of  "E,.* temple-line  (or  of  a 
corresponding  P.  term),  <  temple^  (F.  tempe)  + 
line^.']  A  strap  by  which  a  pack  is  carried 
across  a  portage  or  through  the  woods,  it 
crosses  the  forehead,  the  advantage  being  that  its  use  in 
this  position  leaves  the  hands  free  for  clearing  the  way 
with  an  ax  or  otherwise ;  it  is  frequently  shifted  in  posi- 
tion so  as  to  cross  the  breast,  for  temporary  relief.  This 
method  of  carrying  is  common  through  the  St.  Lawrence 
valley  and  to  the  farthest  I^orthwest,  alike  among  whites, 
half-breeds,  and  Indians.  The  term  is  used  in  Maine  and 
on  its  borders :  elsewhere  the  strap  is  called  portage-strap 
or  pack-strap. 


Pg.  tumor  =  It.  twmore,  <  L.  tumor,  a  swell-  tumpy  (timi'pi),  o.     [<  tump  +  -ji.]    Abound- 

ii      i-..-  .j!-u.i  11       y 11.    j^g  in  tumps  or  hillocks;  uneven.    HalUwell. 

[Prov.  Eng.] 
tum-tum  (tum'tum),  n.  [Appar.  nit.  imitative 
of  the  beating  of  a  drum;  cf.  tum,^  and  tom- 
tom.] 1.  A  favorite  dish  in  the  West  Indies, 
made  by  beating  boiled  plantains  qxiite  soft  in 
a  wooden  mortar.  It  is  eaten  like  a  potato-pud- 
ding, or  made  into  round  cakes  and  fried. — 3. 
Same  as  tom-tom. 


ing,  the  state  of  being  swollen,  <  tumere,  swell: 
see  tumid.'i  1.  A  swell  or  rise  of  any  kind. 
[Eare.] 

One  tumour  drown 'd  another,  billows  strove 
To  outswell  ambition,  water  air  outdrove. 

B.  Jonson,  Prince  Henry's  Barriers. 

2.  In  med. :  {a)  A  swelling ;  one  of  the  four 
necessary  accompaniments,  according  to  the 
older  pathologists,  of  inflammatiou — namely. 


color,  dolor,  rubor,  et  tumor  (heat,  pain,  red-  tumular  (tu'mu-lar),  a.     [<  F.  iumulaire,  as  if 
ness,  and  swelling).    (6)  An  abnormal  promi-    <  l.  Humularis,  C tumulus,  a  mound:  see  tumu^ 
nence  existing  upon  any  of  the  cutaneous,  mu-    lus.']    Same  as  tumulary.    Pinkerton. 
cons,  or  serous  surfaces  in   any  part  of  the  tumulary  (tu'mu-la-ri),  a.     [As  tumular,  q.  v.] 
body,  and  not  due  to  acute  inflammation.   Atu-    Consisting  in  a  heap;  formed  or  being  in  a 


mor  is  usually  a  new  formation  of  tissue  foreign  to  the 
part  in  which  it  exists,  and  is  thus  distinguished  in  gen- 
-eral  from  hypertrophy,  though  a  hypertrophy  may  occa- 
fionally  be  so  localized  as  to  constitute  a  true  tumor.  A 
neoplasm  is  called  a  tumor  when  it  forms  a  prominence 
■on  any  surface.  A  swelling  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  and 
may  be  circumscribed  or  diffuse ;  -a  tumor  is  a  chronic 
circumscribed  swelling, 


heap  or  hillock. 
tumulate^  (tu'mn-lat),«.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tumiir 
lated,  ppr.  tumulaUng.  [<  L.  tumulatus,  pp.  of 
tumulare,  cover  with  a  mound,  entomb,  <  tumu^ 
lus,  a  mound:  see  tumulu^.'l  To  cover  with  a 
mound;  bury. 


3.  A  swelling  port  or  style;  tumidity;  bombast,  tumulate^t  (tu'mu-lat),  «.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  tu- 

mulated,  ppr.  tumulating.  [Irreg.  (after  tumii- 
lus,  a  mound)  <  L.  tumere,  swell:  see  tumid.'i 
To  swell. 

His  heart  begins  to  rise,  and  his  passions  to  tumulate 
and  ferment  into  a  storm.  Bp.  Wilkins,  Nat.  Kellgion,  L 17. 


She  satisfies  and  fills  the  mind,  without  tumour  and  os- 
tentation. Evelyn,  True  Keligion,  II.  174. 

Adipose  tumor,  a  lipoma.— Aneuiismal  tumor,  an 
aneurism.— Apostoli's  method  for  the  treatment  of 
fibroid  tumor  of  the  uterus,  destruction  of  the  tumor 


by  electrolysis.— Benign  tumor,  a  tumor  which  does  not  +„.m„n    „      pl,,Tal  nf  fiimvhii 
recui-,  as  a  rule,  after  removal,  and  is  not  Inimical  to  the  pumUU.n.l'lural  or  tMmMtMS._ 

life  of  the  patient.— Cavernous  tumor,  a  tumor  formed  tumulOSG,  tumulOUS  (tu  mu-lOS,  -lus),  a.     [<  Li. 
of  loosely  reticulated  tissue.— Dermatoid  or  dermoid    tumulosus,  full  of  mounds  or  hills,  <  tumulu^s,  a 
1;umpr,  a  cystic  tumor  the  inner  wall  of  which  is  com-     mound :  see  tumulus.']    Full  of  mounds  or  hiUs. 
posed  of  cutaneous  tissue,  and  which  of  ten  contains  some      d™,;^,    1707       rRoi-o  1 
•of  the  appendages  of  the  skin,  such  as  hair,  nails,  or  even     Jia^i^,  i-i^i.     L-"'are.j 

i«eth.— Encysted  tumor.  See  en<!!/st.—Erectile  tumor,  tumulosity  (tu-mu-los'i-ti),  n.     [<  iumulose  + 
a  tumor  composed  of  a  vascular  tissue  resembling  erec-     -4ty.'\     The  state  of  being  tumulous.     Bailey, 
tiletissue.— Fibroid  tumor,  a  tumor  composed  of  fibrous     1707      rRare  1 
tissue:  usuaUy  referring  to  a  flbromuscular  tumor  of  the  4.,,     '"i^i^    „      Ooo  *»,;»,«.7««<. 
uterus.— Fibroplastic  tiunort.   See  spindle-celled  sarao-  tTniO.VLla\lS,  a.     bee  tumulose. 
ma,  under  sarcoma.— noaXing  tumor,  a  movable  body  tumult  (tii'mult),  n.     [<  F.  tumulte  =  Pr.  tumult 
within  the  abdomen,  usually  the  spleen  or  a  kidney,  which     —  gp.  Pg.  It.  tumulto,  <  L.  tumultus,  commotion, 

disturbance,  tumult, <  tumere,  swell,  be  excited: 
see  Uimid.]  1.  The  commotion,  disturbance, 
or  agitation  of  a  multitude,  usually  accompa- 
nied with  great  noise,  uproar,  and  confused 
talking;  an  uproar;  hence,  a  noisy  uprising, 
as  of  a  mob. 
What  meaneth  the  noise  of  this  tumiM  f   1  Sam.  iv.  14. 


3ias  loose  attachments,  allowing  of  change  of  position  of 
the  organ.— Gubler'S  tumor,  a  prominence  on  the  back 
of  the  wrist,  seen  in  cases  of  wrist-drop  from  lead-poison- 
ing.— EQstoid  tumor,  a  tumor  composed  of  connective 
tissue. — Mallgnajit  tumor,  a  tumor  which  tends  to  recur 
aiter  removal,  and  eventually  to  cause  the  patient's  death. 
— Uargarola  tumor,  cholesteatoma. — Mixed  tumor, 
a  tumor  composed  of  more  than  one  kind  of  tissue. — Ova- 
rian tumor.  See  ovarian.—  Fliantom  tumor,  a  cii^ 
cumscrlbed  abdominal  swelling,  occurring  usually  in  hys- 
terical women,  due  to  muscular  contraction  or  to  an  ac- 
cumulation of  Intestinal  gases.  The  swelling  commonly 
disappears  when  the  patient  Is  asleep  or  under  the  Influ- 
ence of  an  anesthetic.  It  is  sometimes  very  deceptive  in 
its  appearance,  and  has  not  Infrequently  been  mistaken 
{or  pregnancy. — Sand  tumor,  psammoma :  so  called  be- 
cause of  the  Band-like  calcareous  matter  which  it  contains. 
— Teratoid  tumor.  Same  as  teratoma. — Thomas's  op- 
eration for  the  removal  of  uterine  fibroid  tumors. 
See  operotibn.- Transition  tumor.  See  JroTisiKon.- 
Tumor  albUS,  tuberculous  synovitis,  especially  of  the 
knee-joint;  white-swelling.- Vasculartumor.  Seeuos- 
«(Zar.— Warty  tumor.  See  waHy. 
tumored,  tumoured  (tu'mgrd),  a.  [<  tumor  + 
-ed^.l  Affected  with  a  tumor  or  tumors ;  swol- 
len; tumid;  distended.     [Eare.] 

I  might  behold  his  legs  tumor'd  and  swel'd. 

Heyvjood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  362. 


There  is  this  difference  between  the  tumults  here  [in 
Cairo]  and  those  at  Constantinople,  that  the  latter  are 
con)monly  begun  by  some  resolute  fellows  among  the  jani- 
zaries, whereas  here  the  mob  is  generally  raised  by  some 
great  man,  who  envies  one  that  is  a  rival  to  him. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  169. 

2.  Violent  commotion  or  agitation,  with  eon- 
fusion  of  sounds. 

In  this  piece  of  poetry,  what  can  be  nobler  than  the  idea 
it  gives  us  of  the  Supreme  Being  thus  raising  a  tum/uM 
among  the  elements,  and  recovering  them  out  of  their  con- 
fusion, thus  troubling  and  becalming  nature? 

Addison,  Spectator,  Ko.  489. 

8.  Agitation;  high  excitement;  irregular  or 
confused  motion. 
The  tumult  in  her  mind  seemed  not  yet  abated. 


Giidsmith,\ieax,  xlx. 

tumoroUSt  (tu'mor-us),  a.    [=  Pg.  It.  tumoroso,     =syn.  Disturbance,  turbulence,  confusion,  hubbub,  fer- 
<  LL.  temorosjts,  swollen,  iimated,  bloated,  <  L.     ment,  outbreak,  m6We. 

tumor,  a  swelling:  see  temor.]     1.  Swelling;  tumiiltt  (tu'mult), «.  i.    l<Umult,n.   Gt.  tumul- 
protuberant.  *""  *«•  ]    To  make  a  tumult ;  be  in  great  commo- 

Who  ever  saw  any  cypress  or  pine  small  below  and    tion.     MZtoB,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 
above  and  tumorous  in  the  middle,  unless  some  diseased  tumultert  (tu  mul-ter),  n.     [\  tumult  -t-  -er'-.i 
plant  ?  SirB.  Wotton.    One  who  raises  or  takes  part  in  a  tumult.    Hak- 

2.  Vainly  pompous;  bombastic,  as  language  or 
style ;  fustian. 

According  to  their  subject  these  styles  vary ;  ...  for 
that  which  is  high  and  lofty,  declaring  excellent  matter, 
becomes  vast  and  tumorous,  speaking  of  petty  and  Inferior 
things.  B,  Jonson,  Discoveries. 


In  a 


tumour,  tumoured.    See  tumor,  tumored. 

"tump  (tump),  n.  [<  W.  twmp,  a  round  mass,  a 
hillock;  cf.  L.  tumulus,  a  mound:  see  tumulus, 
tomb.]    A  little  hillock ;  aheap;  a  clump. 


luyt's  Voyages,  I.  466. 
tumultuarily  (tu-mul'tu-a-ri-li),  adv.    1, 
tumultuary  or  disorderly  manner. 
Divers  thousands  of  the  Jews  tumultuarily  resisted. 

Sandys,  Christ's  Passion  (1640),  notes,  p.  95. 

2.  Without  system  or  order. 

I  have,  according  to  your  desire,  putt  in  writing  these 
Minutes  of  Lives  tumultua/rUy,  as  they  occur'd  to  my 
thoughts,  or  as  occasionally  I  had  information  of  them. 
Aubrey,  Lives,  Int.  £p. 


tun 

tumultuariness  (tu-mul'tu-a-ri-nes),  n.  Dis- 
orderly or  tumultuous  conduct;  turbulence; 
disposition  to  tumult.    Mkon  BasiUke. 

tumultuary  (tu-mul'tu-a-ri),  a.  [<  F.  tumultu- 
aire  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  tumultuario,<  L.  tumultuarius, 
full  of  tumult,  hurried,  <  tumultus,  tumult:  see 
tumult.]  1 .  Disorderly ;  riotous ;  promiscuous ; 
confused :  as,  a  tumultuary  conflict. 

It  would  be  too  long  to  relate  the  tumultuary  insurrec- 
tions of  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople,  Antioch,  and 
Alexandria.  Milton,  Ans.  to  Salmasius,  iv. 

2.  Eestless;  agitated;  unquiet. 

Men  who  live  without  religion  live  always  in  a  tumul- 
tuary and  restless  state.  Bp.  AUerbury. 

tumultuatet  (tii-mul'tu-at),  V.  i.  [<  L.  tumultu- 
atus,  pp.  of  tumultuari  (>  It.  tumultuare  =  Sp. 
Pg.  tumultuar),  make  a  tumult,  <  tumultus,  a 
tumult:  see  *«»«?«.]  To  make  a  tumult.  Milton, 
Ans.  to  Salmasius,  x. 

tumultuation  (tn-mul-tu-a'shon),  n.  [<  tumuU 
tuate  +  -ion.'i  'Commotion;  irregular  or  dis- 
orderly movement.    Boyle.     [Eare.] 

tumidtuous  (tii-mul'tu-us),  a.  [<  F.  tumultu- 
eux  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  tumultuoso,  <  L.  tumultuosus, 
full  of  tumult,  <  tumultus,  tumult:  see  tumult.'] 

1.  Full  of  tumult,  disorder,  or  confusion;  con- 
ducted with  tumult ;  disorderly. 

And  in  this  seat  of  peace  tumultuous  wars 
ShaU  kin  with  kin  and  kind  with  kind  confound. 

Shak.,  Elch.  n.,  iv.  1.  140. 

2.  Characterized  by  uproar,  noise,  confusion,  or 
the  like :  as,  a  tumultuous  assembly. 

Strange  the  far-off  rooks'  sweet  turmdtuous  voice. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  in.  114. 

3.  Agitated;  disturbed,  as  by  passion. 

His  dire  attempt,  which,  nigh  the  birth, 
Kow  rolling  boils  in  his  tumtdtuaus  breast. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  iv.  16. 

4.  Turbulent;  violent. 

Furiously  running  In  upon  him,  with  tumultuous  speech, 
he  violently  raugbt  from  his  head  his  rich  cap  of  sables. 

Knolles. 
=Syn.  2.  Uproarious,  riotous. 

tumultuously  (tu-mul'tu-us-li),  adv.  In  a  tu- 
multuous manner;  with' tumult  or  turbulence; 
by  a  disorderly  multitude. 

tumultuousness  (tu-mul'tu-us-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  tumultuous," in  any  sense;  dis- 
order; commotion. 

tumultus  (tu-mul'tus),  n.  [L.,  commotion, 
tumult:  see  tumult.]  Commotion;  irregular  ac- 
tion.— Tumultus  cordis,  Irregular  action  of  the  heart 
—Tumultus  sermonls,  a  form  of  aphasia  in  which  the 
patipnt  stutters  when  reading  aloud. 

tumulus  (tH'mu-lus),  n. ;  pi.  tumuli  (-li).  [< 
L.  tumulus,  a  mound,  <  tumere,  swell:  see  tu- 
mid. Cf .  tump^  and  tomb.]  A  sepulchral  mound, 
as  the  famous  Mound  of  Marathon  raised  over 
the  bodies  of  those  Athenians  who  fell  in  repel- 
ling the  invading  Persians;  a  barrow;  very 
frequently,  a  mound  covering  and  inclosing  a 
more  or  less  elaborate  structure  of  masonry. 
The  raising  of  mounds  over  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  par- 
ticularly of  distinguished  persons,  or  those  slain  in  battle, 
was  a  usual  practice  among  very  many  peoples  from  the 
most  remote  antiquity. 

tun^  (tun),  n.  [Also  ton  (now  used  only  in  the 
sense  of  a  measure);  early  mod.  B.  tunne, 
tonne,  <  ME.  tunne,  tonne,  <  AS.  tunne  =  MD. 
tonne,  D.  ton  =  OoGr.  tunna,  MHG.  tunne,  G. 
tonne  =  Icel.  tunna  =  Sw.  tunna,  OSw.  tynna 
=  Dan.  tonde;  cf.  F.  tonne  (dim.  tonneau,  OF. 
tonnel  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  dim.  tonel),  ML.  tunna.  It. 
and  Gael,  tunna;  root  unknown;  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  Tent,  or  the  Celtic  forms  are  ori- 
ginal. Hence  tunnel.]  1.  A  large  cask  for 
holding  liquids,  especially  wine,  ale,  or  beer. 
See  ton^. 

As  who  so  filled  a  tonne  of  a  fresshe  lyuer, 
And  went  forth  with  that  water  to  woke  with  [add  water 
to]  Themese.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xv.  331. 

Take  four  and  twenty  bucks  and  ewes. 
And  ten  tun  of  the  wine. 

Chade  Vyet  (ChUd's  Ballads,  II.  76). 
The  tallow  to  be  saponified  is  placed  in  a  large,  slightly 
conical,  wooden  tun,  which  is  made  of  0^  or  cedar,  and 
is  tightly  bound  with  iron  hoops. 

W.  h.  Carpenter,  Soap  and  Candles,  p.  264. 

2.  Any  vessel ;  a  jar. 

Wel  ofter  of  the  welle  than  of  the  tonne 

She  drank.  Chaucer,  Clerk's  Tale,  L  169. 

3.  In  a  brewery,  the  fermenting- vat  or  -tank. 
E.  S.  Enight. — 4.  Ameasure  of  capacity,  equal 
by  old  statutes  to  252  wine-gallons.  There  was  a 
local  tun  of  beer  in  London  of  2  butts,  and  a  customary 
tun  of  sweet  oil  was  236  gallons,  and  of  syrup  3i  barrels. 
As  all  measures  of  capacity  are  regarded  by  metrologists 
as  having  been  defined  first  by  weight,  some  have  supposed 
the  tun  was  originally  a  short  ton  weight  of  water. 
5.  In  conch.,  a  shell  of  the  genus  Dolium  or 
family  DoUidee;  a  tun-shejl. — 6.   The  upper 


tun 

part  of  a  chimney;  also,  the  chimney  itself. 
Hallmell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
My  newe  hous  with  the  lij.  tunnye  of  chemeneyis. 

Bury  Wills  (ed.  Tymma),  p.  20. 
Bolt  and  tun,  In  her.  See  bom. 
tun^  (tun),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tunned,  ppr.  tun- 
ning. [<t«ni,  ».]  1.  To  store  in  a  tun  or  tuns, 
as  wine  or  malt  liquor;  hence,  to  store  in  ves- 
sels of  any  sort  for  keeping. 

Amongst  the  rest  with  the  apples  of  Adam ;  the  juice 
whereof  they  tun  up  and  send  into  Turlsy. 

Sandy),  Travaiies,  p.  176. 
2t.  To  fill  as  if  a  tun. 

A  vale  of  tears,  a  vessel  tunn'd  with  breath, 
By  sickness  broach'd,  to  be  drawn  out  by  death. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  ili.  8. 
3.  To  mingle  with  liquor  when  it  is  stored,  as 
for  the  purpose  of  flavoring  it,  or  making  it 
keep  better. 

The  women  of  our  northern  parts  do  tun  the  herb  ale- 
houve  into  their  ale. 

Gerard's  Herball  (1679),  quoted  by  Bickerdyke,  p.  63. 

tun^t.  "•    An  obsolete  form  of  town. 

tuna^  (tS'na),  ».  A  fish.  See  Tlvynnus,  Sarda, 
Orcynus,  and  tunny. 

tuna^  (tii'na),  n.  A  species  of  prickly-pear, 
Opuntia  Tuna,  or  its  fruit,  it  grows  erect,  sometimes 
20  feet  high,  is  spiny,  and  is  much  used  for  hedges  in  south- 
ern Europe.  Its  fruit,  which  is  barrel-shaped  and  2  or  3 
inches  long,  is  much  eaten,  fresh  and  dried.  It  is  one  of 
the  foremost  cochineal-plants,  and  is  said  to  be  the  only 
species  used  for  this  production  in  the  Canaries. 

tunable  (tu'na-bl),  a.  [Also  ftmeaWe;  <.tune  + 
-able.']  1.  Capableof  being  put  in  tune,  or  made 
harmonious. 

Ood  ringing  the  changes  on  all  accidents,  and  making 
them  tunaUe  to  His  glory. 

Fuller,  Holy  State,  IV.  xiii.  12. 

2.  Harmonious;  musical;  tuneful.     [Rare.] 

More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear. 

Shak.,  M.  ST.  D.,  i.  1. 184. 

tunableness  (tfl'na-bl-nes),  n.    The  state  or 
quality  of  being  tunable ;  harmony ;  melodious- 
ness.   Also  tuneahleness. 
The  tunableness  and  chiming  of  verse. 

~  1^,  Advice  to  a  Young  Poet. 


tunably  (tu'na-bli),  adv.  In  a  tunable  manner ; 
harmoniously";  musically.    Also  tunedbly. 

They  can  sing  any  thing  most  tuncMy,  Sir,  but  Fsalms. 
Brome,  Jovial  Crew,  i. 

tun-belliedt  (tun'bel'id),  a.  Having  a  large 
protuberant  belly ;  pot-bellied ;  paunchy. 

Their  great  huge  rowling  tuniellyed  god  Bacchus. 

Ca/rtwrigM,  Boyal  Slave  (1651).    (Nares.) 

tun-belly  (tun'beFi),  n.  ,  A  large  protuberant 
belly. 

A  double  chin  and  a  tun-belly. 

Tom  Brown,  Works,  III.  162.    {Daviee,) 

tun-disht  (tun'dish),  n.    A  funnel. 
Filling  a  bottle  with  a  turirdish. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  2.  182. 

tundra  (tSn'dra),  n.  [Also  toondra;  <  Euss.  tun- 
dra, a  marshy  plain.]  In  the  northern  part  of 
Russia  (both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia),  one  of  the 
nearly  level  treeless  areas  which  occupy  most  of 
that  region,  and  do  not  differ  essentially  from 
the  steppes,  except  that,  lying  further  north, 
their  climate  and  vegetation  are  more  decidedly 
arctic  than  those  of  the  country  to  the  south, 
with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number 
of  small  lakes  and  morasses. 

A  short  distance  south  of  Yefremov  Kamen  begins  the 
veritable  tundra,  a  woodless  plain,  interrupted  by  no 
mountain  heights,  with  small  lakes  scattered  over  it,  and 
narrow  valleys  crossing  it,  which  often  make  an  excursion 
on  the  apparently  level  plain  extremely  tiresome. 

Nordenskiold,  Voyage  of  the  Vega  (trans.  X  I.  377. 

tundun  (tun'dun),  n.  A  toy:  same  as  hull-roarer. 
tune  (tun),  «.  [<  ME.  tune,  <  OP.  ton,  F.  ton  = 
Pr.  ton  =  Sp.  ton,  tono  =  It.  tuono,  <  L.  tonus, 
<  Gr.  Tdvog,  a  tone :  see  tone''-,  of  which  tune  is  a 
doublet.]  1.  A  soumid,  especially  a  musical 
tone. 

leave  your  betraying  smiles, 
And  change  the  tunes  of  your  enticing  tongue 
To  penitential  prayers. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Xove's  Cure,  iii.  3. 

Whose  senses  in  so  evil  consort  their  stepdame  Nature  lays 

That  ravishing  delight  in  them  most  sweet  tunes  doth  not 

raise.        Sir  P.  Sidney  (Arbor's  Eng.  Gamer,  I.  670). 

2.  A  well-rounded  and  pleasing  succession  of 
tones;  an  air;  a  melody;  esjjeci&Uy,  a  brief 
melodic  piece  in  simple  metrical  form.  The 
term  is  often  extended  to  include  the  harmony 
with  which  such  a  melody  is  accompanied. 
Specifically— 3.  A  musical  setting  of  a  hymn, 
usually  in  four-part  harmony,  intended  for  use 
in  public  worship;  a  hymn-tune;  chorale.— 4. 
Same  as  entr'acte.  Sometimes  called  an  act- 
410 
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tune. — 5.  Correct  intonation  in  singing  or  play- 
ing on  an  instrument;  capacity  for  producing 
tones  in  correct  intonation;  the  proper  con- 
struction or  adjustment  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment with  reference  to  such  intonation;  mu- 
tiial  adaptation  of  voices  or  instruments  in 
pitch  and  temperament. 

Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 166. 

A  continual  Parliament  (I  thought)  would  but  keep  the 

Common-weal  in  tune,  by  preserving  Laws  in  their  due 

execution  and  vigour.  Mkon  BasUike,  p.  27. 

6.  Frame  of  mind ;  mood ;  temper,  especially 
temper  for  the  time  being:  as,  to  be  in  tune 
(to  be  in  the  right  disposition,  or  fit  temper  or 
humor). 

The  poor  distressed  Lear 's  i'  the  town ; 
Who  sometime,  in  his  better  tune,  remembers 
What  we  are  come  about.  Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  3. 41. 

7.  In  phren., one  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  of 
which  the  organ  is  said  to  be  situated  above  the 
external  angle  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  as  high 
as  the  niiddle  of  the  forehead,  on  each  side  of 
the  temporal  ridge.  This  faculty  is  claimed 
to  give  the  perception  of  melody  or  harmony. 
See  phrenology — in  tune,  in  correct  or  properly  ad- 
justea  intonation;  harmonious. — Out  of  tune,  in  incor- 
rect or  improperly  adjusted  intonation ;  inharmonious.— 
To  change  one's  tune,  to  alter  one's  manner  and  way  of 
talking. 

O  gin  I  live  and  bruik  my  life, 
'  I'll  gar  ye  change  your  tune. 
Wedding  of  Robin  Hood  and  latOe  John  (Child's  Ballads, 

[V.  184). 
To  sing  another  tune.   See  ixng.—'So  the  tune  of,  to 
the  sum  or  amount  of.    [CoUoq.] 

Will  Hazard  has  got  the  hipps,  having  lost  to  the  tunc  of 
five  hundr'd  pound,  tho'  he  understands  play  very  well,  no 
body  better.  Sunft,  Tatler,  No.  230. 

tune  (tun),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  tuned,  ppr.  tuning. 
[<.tune,n.  Ci.  attune.]  I,  trans.  1.  To  adjust 
the  tones  of  (a  voice  or  a  musical  instrument) 
with  reference  to  a  correct  or  given  standard  of 
pitch  or  temperament.    See  tuning. 

Tune  your  harps, 
Ye  angels,  to  that  sound. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  play  upon ;  produce  melody  or  harmony 
from. 

When  Orpheus  tuned  his  lyre  with  pleasing  woe, 
Kivers  forgot  to  run,  and  winds  to  blow. 

Addison,  Epil.  to  Granville's  British  Enchanters. 

3.  To  express  by  means  of  melody  or  harmony; 
celebrate  in  music. 

Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble,  as  ye  flow. 
Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 

Wilton,  P.  L.,  V.  196. 

4.  To  give  a  special  tone  or  character  to ;  at- 
tune. 

To  that  high-sounding  Lyre  I  tune  my  Strains. 

Congreve,  Pindaric  Odes,  i. 
In  peace.  Love  tunes  the  shepherd's  reed. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  iii.  2. 

5.  To  put  into  a  state  proper  for  any  purposa, 
or  adapted  to  produce  a  particular  effect. 

Gome,  let  me  tune  you ;  glaze  not  thus  your  eyes 
With  self-love  of  a  vow'd  virginity. 

Massinger  and  Sekker,  Virgin-Martyr,  ii.  3. 

6.  To  bring  into  uniformity  or  harmony. 
Elizabeth  might  silence  or  tune  the  pulpits ;  but  it  was 

impassible  for  her  to  silence  or  tune  the  great  preachers 
of  justice,  and  mercy,  and  truth. 

J.  R.  Green,  Short  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  456. 

II,  intrans.  1.  To  give  forth  musical  sound. 
Tuning  to  the  water's  fall, 
The  small  birds  sang  to  her. 

Drayton,  Quest  of  Cynthia. 

2.  To  accord  with  some  correct  or  given  stan- 
dard of  pitch  or  temperament. — 3.  To  utter  in- 
articulate musical  sounds  with  the  voice ;  sing 
without  using  words;  hum  a  tune.  Imp.  Diet. 
[Rare.]  — To  tune  up,  to  begin  to  sing  or  play:  as, 
birds  tune  up  after  a  shower.    [CoUoq.  ] 

tuneable,  tuneableness,  etc.   See  tunable,  etc. 
tuned(tiind),a.    [<  tome  + -e<?2.]     Toned:  usu- 
ally in  composition :  as,  a  shriiV-tuned  bell. 
tuneful  (tun'ful),  a.     [<  tune  +  -ful.]    Full  of 
melody  or  tune,    (a)  Melodious ;  sweet  of  sound. 
The  tuneful  voice  was  heard  from  high. 

Dryden,  Song  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 
(6)  Producing  sweet  sounds ;  musical. 

The  Minstrel  was  infirm  and  old ;  .  .  . 
His  tuneful  brethren  all  were  dead. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  Int. 

tunefully  (tfln'ful-i),  adv.  In  a  tuneful  man- 
ner; harmoniously;  musically. 

tunefulness  (tfln'ful-nes),  n.  The  state  or  char- 
acter of  being  tuneful. 

tuneless  (tun'les),  a.  [<  tune  + -less.]  1.  Un- 
musical; inharmonious. 


tungstite 

How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir, 

With  tuneless  pipe,  beside  Qie  mnrmuring  Lohw ! 

Ooldsmith,  Traveller,  1.  244. 

2.  Not  employed  in  or  not  capable  of  making 
music. 

When  in  hand  my  tundesse  harp  I  take. 
Then  doe  I  more  augment  my  foes  despight. 

Spensefr,  Sonnets,  xliv. 

3.  Not  expressed  rhythmically  or  musically; 
silent ;  without  voice  or  utterance. 

On  thy  voiceless  shore 
The  heroic  lay  is  tuneless  now ; 
The  heroic  bosom  beats  no  more ! 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  iii.  86. 

tuner  (tii'n6r),  n.  [<  tune  +  -ej-i.]  1 .  One  who 
tunes  or  puts  in  tune;  also,  one  who  makes 
music  or  sings. 

The  pox  of  such  antic,  lisping,  affecting  fantasticoes, 
these  new  tuners  of  accents !      Shak.,  B.  and  J.,  ii.  4.  80. 

Our  mournful  Philomel, 
That  rarest  tuner. 

Drayton,  Shepherd's  Sirena. 

Specifically — 2.  One  whose  occupation  it  is  to 
put  musical  instruments  in  proper  tune  and 
repair. 

There  are  a  good  many^blind  tuners. 

J.  B.  Emng,  Story  of  a  Short  Life,  viii, 

3.  In  organ-buildmg,  an  adjustable  flap  or  open- 
ing near  the  top  of  a  flue-pipe,  whereby  the  ef- 
fective length  of  the  air-column  may  be  altered, 
so  as  to  alter  the  pitch  of  the  tone. 

tungt,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  tongue. 

tung-oil  (tung'bU),  n.  [<  Chinese  t'ung  +  E. 
oilT]  A  fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of 
the  tung-tree,  Aleurites  cordata,  forming  35  per 
cent,  of  their  weight,  it  is  produced  in  immense 
quantities  in  China,  where  it  is  universally  employed  for 
calking  and  painting  junks  and  boats,  and  for  varnishing 
and  preserving  all  kinds  of  woodwork.  In  drying  quality 
it  surpasses  all  other  known  oils.  It  is  also  used  for  light- 
ing, but  is  inferior  for  the  purpose  to  tea-oil.  It  is  not 
known  in  European  commerce.  Also  tree-oil  or  wood-on. 
Sptms'  Encyc.  ManvS. 

tun-greatt  (tun'grat),  a.  [ME.  tonne  greet;  < 
iuni  +  great.]  Having  a  circumference  of  the 
size  of  a  tun. 

Every  piler,  the  temple  to  sustene. 

Was  tonne-greet,  of  iren  bright  and  shene. 

ChatKer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 1136. 

tungstate  (tung'stat),  n.  [<  tungst(ic)  +  -ate^.] 
A.  salt  of  tungstic  acid :  as,  tungstate  of  lime. — 
Sodium  tungstate,  a  crystalline  salt  prepared  by  roast- 
ing wolfram  with  soda-ash.  It  is  used  as  a  mordani^  and 
to  render  fabrics  uninflammable. 

tungsten  (tung'sten),  n.  [=  F.  tungstSne  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  tungsteno  =  G.  tungstein,  <  Sw.  tungsten 
(=  Dan.  tungsteen),  <  tung,  heavy,  =  Dan.  tung 
=  Icel.  tlmngr,  heavy  (cf .  thungi,  a  load,  thunga, 
load),  -I-  sten,  stone,  =  Dan.  steen  =  G.  stein  = 
E.  stone,  q.  v.]  1.  Chemical  symbol,W;  atomic 
weight,  184.4.  A  metal  some  of  whose  ores  have 
long  been  known  (see  wolfram  and  scheelite),. 
but  they  were  supposed  to  be  compounds  of  tin. 
That  scheelite  (tungstate  of  lime)  was  a  compound  of  lime 
with  a  peculiar  metallic  acid  was  proved  by  Scheele  and 
Bergman  in  1781,  and  the  composition  of  wolfram  was  also 
determined  by  the  brothers  D'Elhujar  a  few  years  later. 
Metallic  tungsten,  as  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  the  tri- 
oxid,  is  a  gray  powder  having  a  metallic  luster  and  a  spe- 
ciflc  gravity  of  19.129  (Roscoe).  The  most  interesting  fact 
in  regard  to  tungsten  is  that  tungsteniferous  miner^, 
especially  wolfram,  are  very  frequent  associates  of  the  ores 
of  tin.  (See  wolfram.)  Tungsten  has  been  experimented 
with  in  various  ways,  as  in  improving  the  quality  of  steel 
by  being  added  to  it  in  small  quantity ;  but  no  alloy  contain- 
ing tungsten  has  come  into  general  use.  (See  tungsten 
steel,  under  steeli.)  A  new  alloy  called  sideraphite,  contain- 
ing a  large  percentage  of  iron,  with  some  nickel,  alu- 
minium, and  copper,  together  with  4  per  cent,  of  tung- 
sten, has  recently  been  introduced ;  this  is  said  to  resem; 
ble  silver,  and  to  be  very  ductile  and  malleable  and  not 
easily  attacked  by  acids.  Another  alloy  called  minargent, 
consisting  chiefly  of  copper  and  nickel,  is  said  sometimes 
to  contain  a  small  percentage  of  tungsten.  Tungsten  is 
chemically  related  to  molybdenum  and  uranium.  Certain 
chemically  remarkable  compounds  of  tungsten  (tungstates 
with  tungsten  dioxid)  have  been  employed  as  substitutes 
for  bronze-powder. 

2.  The  native  tungstate  of  lime — Tungsten 
steel.    See  steel'-. 

tnngstenic  (tung-steh'ik),  a.  [<  tungsten  + 
-ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  procured  from 
tungsten;  tungstic. 

tungsteniferous  (tung-sten-if'e-rus),  a.  Con- 
taining tungsten. 

tungstic  (tung'stik),  a.  [<  tungst(en)  +  -ic] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  or  obtained  from  tungsten. 
— Tungstic  acid,  an  acid  obtained  by  precipitating  a  so- 
lution of  tungstic  oxid  in  an  alkali  by  the  addition  of  an 
acid.  It  is  dibasic,  having  the  composition  H2WO4.— 
Tungstic  ocher.    Same  as  tungstUe. 

tungstite  (tung'stit),  n.  [<  i%ng_st{en)  -I-  -jfe2.] 
Native  oxid  of  tungsten,  occurring  in  pulveru- 
lent form,  of  a  bright-yellow  color,  usually  in 
connection  with  wolfram,  the  tungstate  of  iron 
and  manganese.    Also  called  tungstic  ocher. 


tungstous 

tungstous  (tung'stus),  a.    Same  as  tungsUc. 

tung-tree  (tung'tre), «.  [<  Chinese  Vung  +  E. 
tree.]  The  Chinese  varnish-  or  oil-tree,  Aleiir 
rites  cordata,  extensively  grown  in  China  for 
its  oil  product.    See  tung-oil. 

Tunglisic  (tun-gS'sik),  a.  A  designation  applied 
tc  a  group  of  Ural-Altaie  or  Scythian  tongues 
spoken  by  tribes  in  the  northeast  of  Asia.  The 
most  prominent  dialect  is  the  Manchu,  spoken 
by  the  tribes  who  conquered  China  in  1644. 

tunhoof  (tun'hef),  n.  The  ground-ivy,  Nepeta 
Gleolioma. 

tunic  (tu'nik),  n.  [<  ME.  *tumke  (?)  (cf.  tuni- 
cle)  (cf .  AS.  tunice,  tunicse  =  OHGr.  tunihhd) ; 
<  OP.  (and  P.)  tunique  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  tunica  = 
It.  tonica,  <  L.  tunica,  a  tunic]  1.  In  Bom. 
a    gar- 


ment like  a  shirt 
or  gown  worn  by 
either  sex,  very 
often  an  iinder- 
garment:  hence 
a  general  term 
applied  to  gar- 
ments, of  all  pe- 
riods and  mate- 
rials, which  are 
worn  depending 
from  the  neck, 
whether  girded 
at  the  waist  or 
not,  or  kept  in 
place  by  other 
garments  worn 
outside  of  them, 
and  whether 
such  garments 
are  long  and  full 
or  short  and 
scant.  Thus,  the 
name  is  given  to  the 
Greek  chiton  in  its 
Tarious  forms,  to  the 
early  Bnglish  gar- 
ment worn  under 
the  cloak,  and  even 
to  the  hauberk  of 
mail.  In  the  breast 
of  the  tunic  of  the 


Tunic  or  Chiton  of  Ionian  form  (over  it  is 
f3rirded  ttie  Dionysiac  nebris  or  fawn-slcin). 
from  a  Greelc  amphora  of  the  4th  century 
B.C.,  found  at  Ferugia.  (From  "  Monu- 
menti  dell'  Institute.'^ 


ancient  Boman  senator  a  broad  vertical  stripe  of  purple 
(called  lotus  davus)  was  woven;  the  equltes  wore  two 
narrow  parallel  stripes  (called  angusti  clavi)  extending 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  bottom  of  the  tunic.  Hence 
the  terras  latidavii  and  angugticlavii  applied  to  persons 
of  these  orders.    See  also  cut  under  stola, 

Tunich  or  Tunicat,  a  Jerkin,  Jacket,  or  sleeveless  coat, 
formerly  worn  by  Princes.     ElawM,  Glossographia  (1670). 

2.  At  the  present  time,  a  garment  generally 
loose,  but  gathered  or  girded  at  the  waist,  worn 
by  women,  usually  an  outer  garment;  a  sort 
of  wrap  or  coat  for  street  wear. 

Her  Majesty  wore  a  white  satin  petticoat,  over  which 
was  a  silver  llama  tunic,  trimmed  with  silver  and  white 
blonde  lace.  First  Year  of  a  Silken  Eeign,  p.  230. 

3.  Eccles.,  a  vestment  worn  over  the  alb  in  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Church  and  in  some  AngUoan 
churches  by  the  subdeaeon  or  epistler  at  the 
celebration  of  the  mass  or  holy  communion.  It 
Is  similar  in  shape  and  color  to  the  dalmatic,  but  sometimes 
smaller  and  with  less  ornamentation.  The  bishop's  tunic 
is  worn  under  the  dalmatic,  and  is  shorter  than  the  sub- 
deacon's.    See  tunide. 

4.  A  military  surcoat. —  5.  In  the  British  army, 
the  ordinary  fatigue-coat:  applied  usually  to 
the  coat  of  a  private,  but  sometimes  to  that  of 
an  officer.     [Colloq.] 

"Please  show  me  your  Victoria  Cross."  "It's  on  my 
tunic,  and  that 's  in  my  quarters  in  camp." 

J.  H.  Hvaing,  Story  of  a  Short  Life,  vii. 

6.  A  natural  covering;  an  integument.  Specifi- 
cally— (OS)  In  anot.,  a  covering  or  investing  part;  a  tuni- 
cle ;  a  coat,  as  of  the  eyeball,  the  stomach,  or  an  artery.  See 
tuntcd.  (6)  In  zool.,  one  of  the  layers  forming  the  covering 
of  an  ascldian.  See  Tunieata  (with  cut),  and  cut  under 
Aaeidia.  (c)  In  iot.,  any  loose  membranous  skin  not 
formed  from  epidermis  the  skin  of  a  seed ;  also,  the  pe- 
ridium  of  certain  fungi.— Albuglneous  tunic.  Same  as 
albuginea. — Araclmoid  tunic.  Same  as  araelmoid,  3.— 
Inner  tunic,  in  bot,,  a  membrane,  more  or  less  colored, 
which  surrounds  the  nucleus  or  hymeninm  in  the  genus 
Vemusaria,  situated  immediately  beneath  the  perithe- 
cium.  ie^jAton,  Brit  Lichens.— Euyschian  tunic.  Same 
as  cfu>riocapiaaris.—TalaxiC  tunic.  See  talario,  and  Imuc 
chiton,  under  cAiton.- Vaginal  tunic.  See  vaginal  and 
eyei,  1, 
tunica  (tii'iii-ka),  ». ;  pi.  tunicse  (-ae).  [NL.,  < 
L.  tunica,  tunic:  see  tunic.']  Same  as  tunic. — 
Tunica  abdomlnalis,  the  aponeuroses  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  of  some  animals,  as  flie  horse,  forming  a  strong 
fascia  or  sheet  for  the  support  of  the  abdominal  viscera.— 
Tunica  adnata,  one  of  the  coats  of  the  eyeball,  lying  be- 
tween the  sclerotic  proper  and  the  conjunctiva.  It  is  the 
expansion  of  fibrous  tissue,  or  aponeurosis,  whereby  the 
muscles  of  the  eyeball  are  inserted  into  the  sclerotic.  Also 
cidled  adnata,  tunica  albuginea.—'Iwaica,  adventitla. 
See  adnentttio.— Tunica  albugluea.  Sameaaaibuginea. 
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— Tonica  araclmoidea.  (a)  The  arachnoid  membrane, 
a  thin  membrane  forming  one  of  the  coverings  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord.  (6)  One  of  the  layers  of  the  choroid  coat  of 
the  eye.— Tunica  cboriocaplUarls.  Same  as  cturriocapU- 
Jarui.- Tunica  conjunctiva.  Same  as  conjunctiva,  l. — 
Tunica  cornea  peUuclda.  Same  as  cornea,  l. — Tunica 
granulosa,  the  granular  lining  of  the  cavity  of  a  Graafian 
follicle.— Tunica  intima.  Same  as  tTittma.- Tunica 
muacularis  mucosse,  a  thin  and  at  places  incomplete 
layer  of  smooth  muscle-fibers  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  alimentaiy  canal.  Also  called  simply  museularis  mu- 
cosas.—Tniiica,  propria,  in  anat.:  (a)  The  proper  coat  of 
some  structure,  as  an  artery ;  the  layer  which  specially 
constitutes  such  a  structure,  as  distinguished  from  other 
layers  which  may  form  a  part  of  it  by  investing  or  lining  it. 
The  tunica  propria  of  the  spleen  is  a  strong  elastic  con- 
nective-tissue coat  lying  immediately  beneath  the  serous 
coat;  that  of  the  testis  is  defined  under  tunica  vaginalis 
testis.,  (b)  Specifically,  the  membrane  lining  the  bony  laby- 
rinth of  the  ear ;  the  walls  of  the  membranous  labyrinth. 
— Tunica  reflexa,  the  outer  wall  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
testis. — Tunica  RuyscMana.  Same  as  choriocapillaris. 
— Tunica  vaginalis  oculi,  a  sheathing  fascia  which  sur- 
rounds the  optic  nerve  and  part  of  the  eyeball,  formed  of 
fascia.— Tunica  vaginalis  testis,  the  serous  Investment 
of  the  testicle,  formed  of  a  pouch  or  process  of  the  peri- 
toneum, usually  a  shut  sac :  it  has  two  walls,  the  tunica 
propria,  upon  the  testis  itself,  and  the  tunica  reflexa, 
separated  from  this  by  the  cavity.— Tunica  '^asculosa 
Hallerl.  Same  as  cJwrioeapillaris. —  TlUllca  vasculosa 
testis,  the  pia  mater  of  the  testicle,  a  vascular  layer  un- 
derlying the  tunica  albuginea. 
tunicary  (tii'ni-ka-ri),  n. ;  pi.  tunicaries  (-riz). 

[<  tunic  +  -ary.]  A  tunicate. 
Tunieata  (tii-ni-ka'ta),  n.  pi.  _  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  tunicatus,  clothed  with  a  tunic :  see  tunicate.'] 
A  class,  superclass,  or  phylum  of  animals  inter- 
mediate between  and  connecting  the  inverte- 
brates with  the  true  vertebrates,  now  made  a 
prime  division  of  chordate  animals  (see  Chor- 
data);  the  asoidians,  tunicaries,  or  sea-squirts. 
The  evidence  of  vertebrate  affinity  or  character  is  chiefly 
in  the  larval  state,  when  there  is  ^ 

a  sort  of  notochord,  the  urochord 
(see  Urochffrda),  which  in  one  group 
persists  in  the  a.Q.\jlt(fiQe  Appendicw. 
laHidse).  The  tunicates  are  so  called 
from  the  thick,  tough,  leathery 
integument  or  tunic,  the  name  hav- 
ing been  given  by  Lamarck  in  1816 
to  the  forms  then  known,  and  the 
class  having  been  placed  in  his  sys- 
tem between  the  worms  and  flie 
radiates.  The  tunicates  had  before 
been  regarded  as  polyps  or  even  as 
sponges ;  with  Cuvier  they  formed 
a  division  (,Nuda)  of  mollusks ;  af- 
terward and  for  many  years  they 
were  considered  as  molluscoids,  and 
associated  with  or  approximated  to 
the  brachiopods  and  polyzoans. 
The  discovery  of  the  urochord  by 
Kowalevsky  in  1866  gave  the  first 
evidence  of  their  proper  position 
among  chordate  animals,  and  con- 
sequently of  their  vertebrate  afiini- 
ty.  They  were  thereupon  regarded 
as  the  "ancestors"  of  the  verte- 
brates, of  which,  however,  they  ap- 
pear rather  to  represent  a  degener- 
ate or  retrograde  side-shoot.  Thede- 
velopmental  history  is  intricate  and 
perplexing.  Alternation  of  genera^ 
tion  has  been  determined  for  the 
whole  group,  and  some  members  of 
it  occur  under  two  distinct  forms. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  pecu- 
liarities of  Tunieata  is  the  presence 
in  the  integument  of  tunicin,  a  kind 
of  animal  cellulose — cellulose  hav- 
ing been  supposed  to  be  peculiar 
to  plants.  Tunicates  are  very  dis- 
similar to  one  another  in  outward  appearance,  though  they 
conform  to  a  type  of  structure  most  parts  of  which  can  be 
clearly  homologized  with  those  of  vertebrates.  An  ordi- 
nary simple  aacidian  resembles  a  leathern  bottle  fixed  at 
the  base,  and  provided  with  two  openings,  through  one  of 
which  water  is  indrawn,  and  through  the  other  of  which 
it  can  be  expelled  with  some  force  when  the  animal 
contracts,  whence  the  name  sea-squirt;  other  fanciful 
names  are  sea-pear,  sea-peach,  sea-pork,  and  sea-potato. 
Other  tunicates,  also  fixed,  are  social,  aggregate,  or  colo- 
nial ;  some  are  free-swimming,  or  fixed  and  free  at  differ- 
ent stages  -Of  their  development,  and  of  the  free  forms 
some  are  simple  and  others  are  linked  in  chains.  The 
salps  and  pyrosomes  are  phosphorescent.  All  tunicates 
are  marine ;  most  live  on  the  shore  or  surface,  but  some 
at  great  depths.  Their  classification  has  been  almost  as 
changeable  as  their  location  in  the  system.  The  arrange- 
ment of  H.  Milne  Edwards  (1826,  and  long  current  with 
little  modification)  has  been  entirely  remodeled.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  views,  Tunieata  rank  as  a  class  di- 
vided into  three  orders :  (a)  Larvalia,  tailed  when  adult, 
represented  by  the  family  Appendiculariida!(see  cut  un- 
der Appendicula/ria) ',  (b)  Thaliacea,  free-swimming,  sim- 
ple or  compound,  without  a  tail  in  the  adult,  and  either 
cyclomyarian  (Dolididae)  or  hemimyarian  (Salpidee  and 
Octaeiwmidse)  (see  cuts  under  Doliaiidee  and  Scupa);  and 
(c)  Aseidiaeea,  of  which  there  are  three  groups  or  sub- 
orders— (1)  Salpifarmes,  resembling  salps  in  being  free- 
swimming,  colonial,  and  luminous,  with  one  family,  Py- 
rosomoMdae ;  (2)  Composiiee,  fixed,  reproducing  by  gem- 
mation and  so  forming  compound  organisms,  with  seven 
families,  of  which  BotryUidx  is  the  best-known,  a  member 
of  it  having  been  described  in  1756 ;  and  (3)  Simplices,  fixed 
(exceptionally  free)  and  solitary  (rarely  social  — that  is, 
imperfectly  composite),  with  four  families,  Molgulida, 
Cynthiidse,  Ascidiidse,  and  Clavellinida.  The  last  named 
are  the  social  ascidians ;  the  second  and  third  families  are 
each  divided  into  subfamilies  ranked  as  families  by  some 


Pkallusia  nuntula, 
one  of  the  Tunieata. 
the  test  removed;  the 
cut  is  in  eitect  a  longitu- 
dinal section. 

a,  oral  aperture;  h, 
ganglion;  €,  circlet  of 
tentacles;  d,  branchial 
sac,  the  three  rows  of 
marlts  at  its  upper  part 
indicating  the  stigmata; 
e.  languets;  f,  esopha- 
geal opening;  ^,  stom- 
ach; h.  intestine;  i, 
anus;  ,&,  atrium;  /, atri- 
al oriiice;  m,  endostyle; 
n.  heart 


tuning-fork 

writers,  and  are  also  the  largest  families,  represented  by 
the  numerous  genera  and  species  which  come  most  fre- 
quently under  observation,  and  to  which  the  common 
name  ascidian  is  specially  pertinent.  (See  cuts  under  As- 
cidia  and  ga^ndation.)  A  former  broader  arrangement, 
which  ignored  the  peculiarities  of  the  Larvalia,  was  mto 
two  orders,  by  means  of  which  the  salps  and  the  dolio- 
lids  on  the  one  hand  were  contrasted  with  all  other  tuni- 
cates on  the  other;  and  each  of  these  orders  had  a  num- 

•  her  of  different  names.    Also  called  Asddioida. 

tunicate  (tu'ni-kat),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  tunicatus,  ^p. 
of  tunicare,  clothe  with  a  tunic,  <  tunica,  tunic: 
see  «tt»Jc.]  I.  a-  !■  In  «od7.,  coated;  covered 
with  tunics  or  integuments;  specifically,  en- 
veloped in  membranous  integuments  or  tunics, 
as  an  ascidian ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tuniea- 
ta; tunioated.— 3.  In  entom.,  covered  one  by 
another,  like  a  set  of  thimbles,  as  the  joints  of 
some  antennee. —  3.  In  hot.,  covered  with  a  tunic 
or  membrane;  coated — Tunicate  club  or  capitu- 
lum  of  an  antenna,  a  club  or  capitulum  formed  of  tuni- 
cate joints,  the  outer  joints  being  visible  only  at  the  end. 
—Tunicate  Joints,  in  entom.,  joints  set  one  into  another 
like  funnels.  „,        .       ^      .  .  i 

II;  n.  If.  A  tunic.  Blount. —  2.  An  ascid- 
ian, tunicary,  or  sea-squirt ;  any  member  of  the 
Tunieata. 

tunicated  (tu'ni-ka-ted),  a.    [<  tunicate  +  -ed2.] 

Same  as  tv/nicate Tunicated  bulb,  a  bulb  composed 

of  numerous  concentric  coats,  as  an  onion. 

tunicin  (tu'ni-sin),  n.  [<  tunic(ate)  +  -in^.] 
The  peculiar  substance,  resembling  if  not 
identical  with  vegetable  cellulose,  found  in  the 
integument  of  the  tunicates;  animal  cellulose. 
Bncye.  Brit.,  XXIII.  609. 

tunicle  (ta'ni-kl),  n.  [<  ME.  tunicle,  <  OP.  *<tt- 
nicle,  <  L.  tunieula,  dim.  of  tunica,  tunic:  see 
tunic.]  1.  A  tunic ;  especially,  a  fine,  thin,  or 
delicate  tunic ;  a  slight  coat  or  covering. 

The  humours  and  tunidee  [of  the  eye]  are  transparent,  to 
let  in  colours,  and  therefore  tinctured  with  none  them- 
selves. Evelyn,  True  Keligion,  I.  34. 

2.  Eecles.,  same  as  tunic,  3.  when  used  in  the  plu- 
ral it  signifies  both  the  dalmatic  and  the  tunic.  Also 
spelled  tunade. 

Where  there  be  many  Priestes,  or  Secons,  there  so  many 
shalbe  ready  to  help  .the  Priest  .  .  .  as  shalbe  requisite: 
And  shall  haue  upon  theim  lykewise  the  vestures  ap- 
pointed for  their  ministery — that  is  to  saye,  Albes,  with 
tunades. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Edw.  VI.,  1649  (ed.  Pickering),  fol. 
[ci.  (The  Supper  of  the  Lord). 

tuning  (tu'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n .  of  tune,  v.  ]  The 
act,  process,  or  result  of  adjusting  the  intona- 
tion of  a  musical  instrument.  The  process  varies 
with  the  mechanical  construction  of  th^  instrument.  In 
stringed  instruments,  like  the  pianoforte,  violin,  harp, 
etc.,  it  consists  in  adjusting  the  tension  of  the  strings  by 
means  of  tuning-pins  or  -pegs.  In  wind-instruments,  like 
the  flute,  clarinet,  trumpet,  etc.,  it  consists  in  adjusting 
the  length  of  the  tube  by  means  of  some  kind  of  sliding 
joint  or  crook,  so  that  the  fundamental  tone  of  the  tube 
shall  be  correct.  In  a  bell  it  consists  in  adjusting  the 
thickness  of  the  sound-bow.  In  the  organ  it  consists  in 
various  adjustments  of  the  effective  length  of  the  air- 
column  in  flue-pipes,  or  of  the  vibrating  part  of  the  reed 
in  reed-pipes.  The  intricacy  of  Ihe  process  depends  chiefly 
on  the  number  of  separate  tones  whose  intohation  is  fixed, 
and  is  most  conspicuous  in  instruments  with  a  keyboard, 
like  the  organ  and  the  pianoforte.  On  these  instruments 
some  system  of  compromise  temperament  is  a  necessity, 
if  freedom  of  modulation  is  desired.  Accordingly,  great 
pains  is  taken  to  set  the  temperament  in  a  single  central 
octave,  and  all  other  octaves  are  then  adjusted  thereto. 
Tuning  is  much  facilitated  by  the  phenomenon  of  beats, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  organ.  See  teimp&ra/ment,  and 
6eati.— Flat  or  French  flat  tuning,  one  of  the  methods 
of  tuning  a  lute :  so  called  because  the  French  pitch  was 
lower  than  that  elsewhere  used. — Pythagorean  tuning. 
See  Pythagorean. 

tuning-cone  (tu'ning-kon),  n.  A  cone  of  brass, 
usually  hollow,  used  in  tuning  metal  organ- 
pipes.  When  the  pitch  is  to  be  "raised  the  point  of  the 
cone  is  driven  into  the  top  of  the  pipe  so  as  to  increase  its 
flare,  and  when  the  pitch  is  to  be  lowered  the  base  of  the 
cone  is  driven  over  the  top  of  the  pipe  so  as  to  decrease 
its  flare.    Also  tuning-horn. 

tuning-crook  (tu'ning-kruk),  n.  In  musical  in- 
struments of  the  brass  wind  group,  a  crook  or 
loop  of  tube  which  may  be  inserted  to  change 
the  fundamental  tone  of  the  tube. 

tuning-fork  (tu'ning-f6rk),  n.  A  steel  instru- 
ment with  two  prongs,  designed  to  produce, 
when  struck,  a 
musical  tone  of 
some  particular 
pitch.  Its  inven- 
tion is  ascribed  to 
John  Shore,  in  the 
middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 
Tuning-forks  are 
particularly  useful 
because  their  tone 
is  comparatively 
free  from  harmon- 
ics, and  because 
their  pitch  is  not 


Tuning-fork. 


disturbed  by  ordinary  changes  of  temperature.    They  are 
therefore  much  employed  in  acoustical  Investigation  and 


tnning-fork 

to  (nmlsh  convenient  standards  of  pitch.    Compaxe  to- 
nometer, and  see  pitchi. 
tuning-haminer  (tu'nmg-ham"6r),  n.  Awrenct 
used  m  tuning  the  pianoforte,  consistLng  o£  a 
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Tuning-hammer,  with  adjustable  heads. 


long  wooden  handle  with  two  hollow  metal 
heads  made  to  fit  over  the  tnning-pins:  so 
called  because  o£  its  general  shape. 

timing-h,oni  (tu'ning-Mm),  n.  Same  as  tuning- 
cone. 

tuning-ke^  (tu'ning-ke),  n.    See  key^, 

tuning-kiufe  (tu'nmg-nif),  n.  Same  as  reed- 
Jcnifi. 

tuning-lever  (tu'ning-lev'''6r),  n.  Same  as  tun- 
ing-lMmmer. 

tuning-peg  (tu'ning-peg),  n.     See  peg,  1  (c). 

tuning-pin  (tii'ning-pin),  n.  Same  as  tuning- 
peg. 

tuning-slide  (tu'ning-slid),  n.  See  slide,  9  (c), 
and  horn,  4  (c). 

tuning-wire  (tu'ning-wir),  n.    See  jpjpei,  2  (&). 

Tunisian  (tu-nis'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [=  FT  tunisien; 
as  Tunis  +  -jaw.]  "I,  a.  Pertaining  to  Tunis,  a 
regency  and  protectorate  of  Prance,  in  north- 
em  Africa,  or  to  Tunis,  its  principal  city. 
II.  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Tunis.- 

tunist  (tii'nist),  n.  A  tuner.  Sedley  Taylor, 
Science  of  Music,  p.  132.     [Bare.] 

tunk(tungk),».  [(A.tkump.^  A  blow;  a  stroke; 
a  hit.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  New  Eng.] 

Tunker,  n.    See  Bunker'^. 

tun-moot  (tun'mot),  n.  [Repr.  AS.  tungemot, 
<  *M»,  town,  -1-  gemot,  meeting:  see  moot^.']  In 
early  Eng.  hist.,  an  assembly,  court,  or  place  of 
meeting  of  the  town  or  village.    See  moot^. 

There  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  the  turMnoot  was 
a  judicial  court.  Its  work  was  the  ordering  of  the  village 
life  and  the  village  industry ;  and  traces  of  this  stiU  sur- 
vive in  OUT  institutions. 

J.  B.  Oreen,  Making  of  England,  p.  187. 

tunnage  (tun'aj),  n.  [<  tun^  +  -age.  Cf.  ton- 
nage."] A  tax  or  duty  of  so  much  per  tun  for- 
merly imposed  in  England  upon  all  imported 
wines.  Sometimes  spelled  tonnage,  and  used 
chiefly  in  the  phrase  tunnage  (or  tormage)  and 
poundage.    See  poundage"^,  1. 

The  parliament,  which  met  on  the  4th  of  November  un- 
der Bedford,  signalised  its  gratitude  by  granting  .  .  .  tun- 
nage and  poundage  for  life.       Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  |  326. 

tunnegar  (tun'e-gSlr),  n.    A  funnel.    Salliwell. 

tunnel  (tun'el),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  tonnel, 
tonnell;  <  ME.  tonnell,  <  OP.  tonnel,  later  ton- 
neau,  m.,  a  tun,  cask,  pipe,  a  tunnel  for  par- 
tridges (P.  tonneau,  a  tun,  cask,  ton),  also  OP. 
tonnelle,  P.  tonnelle,  f.,  an  arbor,  arched  vault, 
a  tunnel  for  partridges,  etc.,  dim.  of  tonne,  a 
tun,  cask,  pipe:  see  tun.  Hence  P.  tunnel,  a 
tunnel  (def .  7).]  1.  The  opening  of  a  chimney 
for  the  passage  of  smoke;  a  flue. 

One  great  chimney,  whose  long  tonnell  thence 
The  smoke  forth  threw.         Spenser,  V.  Q.,  II.  ix.  29. 

3.  Hence,  figuratively,  a  nostril.     [Bare.] 

He  does  talce  this  same  Slthy  roguish  tobacco,  the  finest 
and  cleanliest !  it  would  do  a  man  good  to  see  the  fume 
come  forth  at 's  toimele. 

B.  Jonmn,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  i.  3. 

3.  A  funnel.    Qee  funnel,!. 

His  [a  vainglorious  man's]  barrel  hath  a  continual  spigot, 
but  no  tunnel;  and,  like  an  unthritt,  he  spends  more  than 
he  gets.  Bev.  T.  Adamt,  Works,  I.  601. 

4t.  A  long  ;^ipe-like  passage  made  of  wjre,  into 
which  partridges  were  decoyed. 

Tonnelle,  a  tunneU  or  staulking  horse  for  partridges . . . 
Trnmeller,  to  take  Partridges  with  a  TunneU  or  Staulk- 
ing horse.  Cotgrave, 

5.  A  tunnel-net. — 6.  An  arched  drain.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  — 7.  A  gallery,  passage,  or  roadway  be- 
neath the  ground,  under  the  bed  of  a  stream, 
or  through  a  hill  or  mountain.  Tunnels  are  used  in 
military  operations,  in  mining,  in  conveying  water,  and  as 
passageways  for  vehicles  and  railway-trains.  They  are  of 
various  construction,  according  to  the  character  of  the  soil 
I  or  rock  through  which  they  pass.  In  soft  silt  or  sand,  as  in 
'  subwaysbeneathastream.theinteriorof thetunnelislined 
I  with  brickwork,  with,  in  some  instances,  a  shield  of  plate- 
iron  outside  the  bricks.  In  soil,  soft  rock,  or  quicksands, 
heavy  masonry  lining  is  sometimes  required.  In  solid 
rock,  a  simple  excavation  is  generally  sufficient,  as  in  many 
of  the  shorter  railroad-tunnels.  The  section  of  a  tunnel 
is  usually  a  cylindrical  or  elliptical  arch,  with  sometimes, 
in  soft  soils,  an  inverted  arch  below.  The  earlier  modern 
tunnels  were  excavated  by  hand-drilling  and  blasting ;  but 
machine-drilling,  by  means  of  compressed  air,  has  been 
brought  to  great  perfection,  and  the  rate  of  progression  has 
been  Increased  and  the  cost  of  excavation  reduced.  In 
the  Greathead  system  of  tunneling,  the  tunnel  is  made  by 


The  Greathead  System  of  Tunneling  as  used  in  the  Hudson  River 
Tunnel  at  New  York. 
A,  longitudinal  vertical  section;  B,  transverse  section,  looking 
toward  bulkhead  ;  C,  elevation  of  shield,  looking  toward  the  face ; 
JJ.  detail  view  of  the  erector :  a,  shell ;  6,  shield ;  e,  brick  bulkhead : 
if.  platforms  in  shield ;  d',  platfprm  at  bulkhead ;  e.  air-locks ;  y. 
Moil's  erector,  whereby  the  heavy  cast-iron  segments  of  the  shell  are 
lifted  or  carried  into  position ;  ^,  support  for  the  erectoifresting  on 
the  brackets  h,'  t',  openings  in  Uie  face  of  the  shield,  through  which  the 
silt  is  caused  to^  flow  by  pressure  (as  shown  in  >4) ;  y,  jacks,  by  which 
the  shield  is  pressed  forward  into  the  silt ;  a,  k\  railway-tracks,  the 
upper  for  the  erector,  the  lower  for  transporting  excavated  material 
to  the  elevator  /,  at  the  bulkhead ;  tn,  car,  by  which  the  excavated 
material  passed  through  the  air-locks  is  received  for  removal. 

the  use  of  a  cylindrical  shield  driven  forward  by  hydrau- 
lic pressure ;  the  excavation  is  lined  with  a  cast-iron  shell, 
and  the  interspace  between  the  shell  and  the  sides  of  the 
excavation  is  lined  with  grout  forced  in  by  air-pressure. 
The  shell  is  made  of  segments  bolted  together.  Silt  and 
mud  are  forced  through  doors  in  the  face  of  the  shield, 
and  excavated  material  is  taken  out  through  air-locks  in 
the  bulkhead  of  the  tunnel.  The  longest  railroad-tunnel 
is  the  St.  Gotthard,  through  the  Alps  (about  9  miles) ;  the 
longest  in  the  United  States  is  the  Hoosac  tunnel,  in  west- 
ern Massachusetts  (4}  miles). 

8.  In  mining,  any  level  or  drift  in  a  mine 
open  at  one  end,  or  which  may  serve  for  an 
adit.  See  adit,  1. — 9.  In  zool.,  the  under- 
ground burrow  of  some  animals,  when  long  and 
tortuous,  as  of  the  mole  or  of  the  gopher. — 
Pilot  tunnel,  a  device  for  directing  a  tunnel  in  the  pre- 
scribed grade,  consisting  "i  a  flanged  tube  made  up  of  in- 
terchangeable plates,  which  can  be  bolted  to  the  shield 
and  forced  concentrically  into  the  silt  in  advance  of  the 
face  of  the  heading.  From  this  measurements  in  any 
direction  can  be  made  to  limit  the  cutting  to  the  proper 
dimensions  and  distance  from  the  center.— Tunnel  of 
Corti,  in  anat.,  a  canal,  triangular  in  section,  between  the 
inner  and  outer  sets  of  the  slanting  Cortian  rods,  filled 
with  endolymph.  Also  CortiAi/n  tunnd. 
tunnel  (tun'el),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  inmneled,  tun- 
nelled, ppr.  tunneling,  tunnelling,  [<  tunnel,  ».] 
I,  fy-ans.  1.  To  form,  cut,  or  dig  a  tunnel  through 
or  under. —  3.  To  form  like  a  tunnel ;  hollow 
out  in  length. 

Some  foreign  birds  .  .  ,  plat  andweave  the  fibrous  parts 
of  vegetables  together,  and  curiously  tunnel  them,  and 
commodiously  form  them  into  nests. 

D&rha/m,  Physico-Theol.,  iv.  13. 

3.  To  catch  in  a  tunnel-net. 
II,  intrans.  To  form,  cut,  or  drive  a  tunnel. 
tunnel-disease  (tun'el-di-zez"),  n.    A  form  of 
anemia  caused  by  the  parasite  Doehmvus. 

The  Italians  who  died  from  cholera  in  digging  the  Suez 
Oanal,  or  from  tunnd-dUett^  in  the  St.  Gothard  TunneL 
Nineteenth  Cemtury,  XXII.  160. 

tunneled  (tun'eld),  a.  [<  turmel  +  -ed^.]  Pro- 
vided with  a  tunnel — ^Tunneled  sound,  in  mrg.,  a 
metallic  sound  having  a  central  cavity  or  bore  by  means  of 
which  it  can  be  passed  over  a  more  slender  instrument  pre- 
viously introduced,  called  a  guide :  used  when  it  is  desired 
to  effect  an  entrance  through  a  very  narrow  passage,  as  in 
tight  stricture  of  the  urethra.    See  soundi:,  n. 

tunnel-head  (tun'el-hed),  n.  In  metal.,  the  top 
of  a  blast-  or  shaft-furnace. 

tunnel-hole  (tun'el-hol),  n.  The  throat  of  a 
blast-furnace. 

tunnel-kiln  (tun'el-kil),  n.  A  Ume-kiln  in 
which  the  fuel  used  is  coal,  as  distinguished 
from  a  flame-Mln,  in  which  wood  is  used,    E. 


Tupaia 

tunning  (tun'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  Um\  «.] 
1.  The  act  of  brewing;  also,  that  which  is 
brewed  at  one  time. 

You  have  some  plot  now, 
Upon  a  tunning  of  ale,  to  stale  the  yeast. 

B.  Jonsan,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  i.  1. 

3.  The  process  of  being  put  into  a  cask  or  tun. 

So  Skelton-lanreat  was  of  Elinour  Bumming, 
But  she  the  subject  of  the  rout  and  tunning. 

B.  Jomon,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  v.  3. 

tunning-cask  (tim'in^-kask),  ».  A  cask  in 
which  fermented  ale  is  stored  when  racked 
off.    See  tun^,  v.  t. 

tunning-dish  (tnn'ing-dish),  n.  If.  Same  as 
tun-dish. — 3.  A  wooden  dish  used  in  dairies. 
HalUwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

tunny  (tun'i),  n. ;  pi.  tunnies  (-iz).  [Pormerly 
also  turniie,  tuny,  tonny,  sometimes  thunny;  ap- 
par.  a  dim.  form  of  what  would  reg.  be  *ton, 
<  OP.  ton,  thon,  P.  thon  =  Pr.  thon  =  It.  tonno,  < 
L.  thunmis,  thynnus,  ML.  also  Unnus,  prob.  also 
*tunnus,  <  Gr.  dvwog,  6vvoc,  a  tunny,  prob.  lit. 
'  darter,'  <  dvveiv,  dart  along.]  A  scombroid  fish 
of  the  genus  Orcynus,  as  0.  thynnus.  The  germon, 
or  long-finned  tunny,  is  0.  germo  or  aldlonga.  (See  cut  un- 
der awaoore.)  The  true  tunny  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Atlantic  waters  has  been  the  object  of  an  important  fish- 
ery, systematically  conducted  from  remote  antiquity,  as 
by  the  Fhenicians,  to  the  present  day.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  food-fishes,  growing  to  a  length  of  10  feet,  and  ac- 
quiring a  weight  of  one  thousand  pounds  or  more.  It  is 
a  near  relative  of  the  bonito  and  albacore,  but  is  distin- 
guished from  the  latter  by  the  much  shorter  pectoral  fins ; 
the  body  is  deepest  about  the  middle,  whence  it  tapers 
rapidly  to  a  slender  caudal  peduncle ;  there  are  eight  or 
nine  short  separate  finlets  behind  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins ; 
the  dorsals  are  two,  of  which  the  first  rises  high  in  front ; 
the  caudal  fin  is  very  short,  but  its  upper  and  under  lobes 
extend  high  and  low.  The  color  is  dark-bluish  above,  and 
below  grayish,  irregularly  silvery.  The  tunny  is  a  fish  of 
the  high  seas,  but  periodically  wanders  in  large  shoals 
coastwise.  The  flesh  is  eaten  fresh,  or  preserved  in  salt  or 
in  oil. 
To  see  the  small  fish  Tuny  scape  the  net. 
Heywood,  Dialogues  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1874,  VI.  171). 

tun-shell  (tun'shel),  n.  In  conch.,  a  tun.  See 
DolMdsB,  and  cut  under  Dolium. 

tuny  (tu'ni),  a.  [<  twne  +  -i/i.]  Abounding  in 
tunes ;  characterized  by  melody,  especially  as 
distinguished  from  harmony.     [Colloq.] 

Let  our  modem  sesthetes,  who  sneer  at  Mozart  for  being 
tuny,  say  what  they  will.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  XI.  30. 

tup  (tup),  n.  [Sc.  also  tip;  <  ME.  tuppe,  tupe, 
a  ram.  Cf .  LGr.  tuppen,  toppen,  pull  by  the  hair.] 
1.  A  ram;  the  male  of  the  sheep. 

Nowe  putte  amonge  the  shepe  thaire  tuppes  white, 
Not  oonly  wooUed,  but  also  thair  tonge. 

PaMadius,  Husbondrie  (£.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  166. 

3.  In  mech.  engin.,  the  mass  which  forms  the 
striking  face  of  a  tilt-,  drop-,  or  steam-ham- 
mer. It  is  usually  so  arranged  that  it  can  be 
removed  wheu  worn  out  or  broken.  Chm  Foun- 
dry Board  Report,  p.  37. 

tup  (tup),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tupped,  ppr,  tupping. 
[Ktup,  »,]  I.  trans.  1.  To  cover  or  copulate 
with :  used  specifically  of  a  ram.  Shak.,  Othel- 
lo, i.  1.89.— 3.  To  butt.  [Prov.  Eng.]— 3.  To 
bow  to  before  drinking.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
II.  intrans.  1.  To  copulate,  as  a  ram. — 3.  To 
butt,  as  a  ram.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Tupaia  (tu-pa'ia),  n.  [NL.  (Sir  S.  Eafles,  1821), 
from  a  native  name.]  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Tupaiidse,  the  squirrel-shrews,  contain- 


tunnel-iiet  (tun'el-net),  ».  1.  A  fishing-net 
with  a  wide  mouth  and  narrow  at  the  opposite 
end.— 3.  Apart  of  a  pound-net  through  which 
fish  pass  into  the  bowl.     [Lake  Michigan,]     • 

tunnel-pit  (tun'el-pit),  n.  Same  as  tunnel- 
shaft.  ,     ,    „ 

tunnel-shaft  (tun'el-shaft),  n.  A  shaft  sunk 
from  the  top  of  the  ground  to  meet  a  tunnel  at 
a  point  between  its  ends. 

tunnel-vault  (tun'el-vait),  n.  In  arch.,  a  bar- 
rel- or  cradle-vault ;  a  semicircular  vault.  See 
cylindrical  vaulting,  under  cylindric. 

tunnel-weaver  (tun'el-we"v6r),  n.  Any  spider 
of  the  group  Territelarise :  distinguished  from 
orb-weaver. 


Banxring  {Tupaia  javaMica"}, 


Tnpaia 

ing  several  species  of  India,  the  Malay  penin- 
sula, and  various  Malayan  islands.  They  are 
pretty  little  creatures  of  arboreal  habits,  with  long  bushy 
tails,  feeding  upon  fruits  and  insects,  with  the  general  as- 
pect and  manners  of  squirrels.  Some  are  called  banairing 
and  tana.    Also  written  Tupaja,  Tupaya. 

Tupaiidse  (tu-pa-i'i-dej, n.pl.  [NL.,<  Tupaia  + 
-idie.'^  A  family  of  squirrel-like  arboreal  and  di- 
urnal insectivorous  mammals.  They  have  a  devel- 
oped caecum,  a  comparatively  large  brain-case,  completed 
orbits,  large  zygomatic  arches,  bullate  tympanic  bones, 
tibia  and  fibula  separate,  the  pubic  symphysis  long,  the 
hind  limbs  moderately  exceeding  the  tore  in  length,  and 
thirty-eight  teeth.  There  are  at  least  2  genera,  Tupaia,  the 
banxrings,  and  PtUocercue,  the  pentails,  inhabiting  Asia 
and  Malaysia,  with  several  species.  See  cuts  under  Ptilo- 
ceraaaai  Tupaia.  MsoTupaiadie. 

tupelo  (tii'pe-16),  n.  [Amer.  Ind.]  One  of  sev- 
eral species  of  Nyssa,  most  commonly  N,  syl- 
vatica  (N.  mvltiflora),  the  pepperidge,  sour-gum, 
or  blaek-gum.  See  black-gum,  and  cut  under 
Nyssa.  The  sour  tupelo  is  JT.  eapitata,  otherwise  called 
gopher-plum  and  Ogeechee  lime.  (§ee  lime^.)  The  large 
tupelo,  cotton-  or  tupelo-gum,  is  N.  unifiara,  a  large  tree 
of  deep  swamps  and  river-bottoms  in  the  southern  United 
States.  Its  wood,  which  is  light,  soft,  and  unwedgeable, 
is  used  in  turnery,  largely  for  woodenware,  for  wooden 
shoes,  etc.;  that  of  the  root  is  used  for  the  floats  of  nets. 
Sor^erit. —Tupelo  tent,  a  small  rod  of  tupelo  which  is  in- 
serted into  the  mouth  of  the  womb  when  it  is  desired  to 
dilate  this  passage.  The  tupelo  effects  this  by  Increasing 
in  size  through  absorption  of  the  fluids  of  the  parts. 

Tupistra  (tu-pis'tra),  n.  [NXi.  (Ker,  1814),  so 
called  from  the  shape  of  the  stigma ;  <  Gr.  rwrjf , 
or  TvnaQ,  a  mallet,  <  Tmreiv,  strike:  see  ijrpe.] 
A  genus  of  liliaceous  plants,  of  the  tribe  Aspi- 
distreSB.  it  is  characterized  by  flowers  in  a  dense  cylin- 
drical spike  with  spreading  perianth-lobes,  and  a  thiclc 
peltate  stigma  which  is  deeply  lobed  or  is  nearly  entire 
and  closes  the  throat  of  the  flower.  There  are  3  or  4  spe- 
cies, natives  of  Burma  and  of  the  Himalayas.  They  are 
perennial  herbs,  with  long  ample  leaves  contracted  into 
an  erect  petiole,  growing  from  a  thick  rhizome  which  is 
either  elongated  or  short  and  tuberous.  The  violet  or  lurid 
flowers  are  sessile,  crowded  between  smaller  green  or  sca- 
rlous  bracts  upon  an  erect  or  recurved  scape.  They  are 
known  as  tnaUet-JUyw&F.  T.  squalida,  the  original  species, 
and  T.  nutans,  the  nodding  mallet-flower,  are  sometimes 
cultivated  under  glass. 

tup-man  (tup'man),  n.  A  breeder  of  or  dealer 
in  tups.     [Local',  Eng.] 

tnpsee  (tup'se),  n.  The  mango-fish,  Polynemus 
paradoxus. 

tuque  (tuk),  n.  [Canadian  F.  form  of  F.  toque, 
a  cap :  see  toque.^  A  cap  worn  in  Canada.  See 
the  quotation. 
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an  African  name.]  A  bird  of  the  family  Muso- 
phagidse  and  any  of  the  genera  Turacxis  (or  Cory- 
thaix),Schizorhis,  etc.;  a  kind  of  plantain-eater: 
sometimes  extended  to  all  the  birds  of  this  fam- 
ily. The  species  are  numerous,  all  African,  of  large  size 
and  striking  appeai'ance.  In  the  members  of  the  genus 
Turacue  the  plumage  is  mostly  bright-green  and  rich-red. 


Tuque. 
a,  folded  to  fit  the  head ;  ^,  as  knitted. 

But  the  tuque  is  disappearing,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  and 
ordinary  caps  are  taking  its  place.  It  alone  served  to 
mark  the  habitant.  It  is  something  like  a  long  stocking, 
l^nit  and  closed  at  both  ende^  and  one  end  being  pushed 
into  the  other  to  double  it,  it  is  drawn  over  the  head,  down 
the  back  of  the  nec^  and  indeed  over  the  whole  face 
and  shoulders  if  necessary.  .  .  .  The  sash  .  .  .  has  been 
adopted  as  an  ornamental  and  useful  appendage  by  the 
citizens ;  and  the  snow-shoe  clubs  have  adopted  the  tugue. 
The  Century,  II.  46*. 

tu  QUOOLUe  (tii  kwo'kwe).  [<  L.  tu  quoque,  'thou 
too,'  i.  e.  'you  have  done  the  same  thing,'  or 
'you're  another':  te  =  B.  thou;  quoque,  also, 
too,  perhaps  orig.  *quomque,  <  quonij  quum,  as, 
when,  -I-  -que,  and.]  A  retort  consisting  of  a 
charge  or  accusation  similar  to  that  which  has 
been  made  by  one's  antagonist,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  person  charged  with  bribery  who  replies 
that  his  accuser's  hands  are  not  clean  of  corrup- 
tion :  also  used  attributively :  as,  the  tu  quoque 
argument  is  not  conclusive. 

tur  (tor),  n.    The  urus. 

turacin  (tS'ra-sin),  n.  [<  twraeou,  touracou,  + 
-in^.2  The  fed  or  crimson  coloring  matter  of 
the  feathers  of  the  turakoo.  in  solution  turacin 
gives  two  absorption-bands  of  its  spectrum  like  those  of 
oxyhemoglobin.  It  contains  about  six  per  cent,  of  cop- 
per, which  cannot  be  isolated  without  destroying  the  pig- 
ment. Turacin  la  said  to  wash  out  more  or  less  during  the 
rainy  season,  leaving  the  feathers  that  were  scarlet  of  a 
plnlash  white. 

turacou,  n.    See  turakoo. 

tnracoverdin  (tu'''rar-ko-v6r'din),  n.  [<  turaco 
+  P.  vert,  green  (see  verd),  +  -j»2.]  The  green 
coloring  matter  of  the  feathers  of  the  turakoo. 

Turacus  (tii'ra-kus),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier,  1800),  < 
F.  touraeo  or  touracou.']  A  genus  of  turakoos, 
now  restricted  to  species  with  feathered  nos- 
trils, as  T.  persa,  T.  corythaix,  and  about  12 
others.  It  has  several  synonyms,  the  most 
prominent  of  which  is  Corythaix  (Dliger,  1811). 
Also  Touraeo. 

turakoo  (to'ra-ko),  n.  [Also  turako,  turaco, 
tourakoo,  touracou,  touraeo,  etc.  (NL.  Tu/racm); 


Giant  Turakoo  {Corythseola  cristata), 

and  there  is  an  elegant  helmet-like  crest  which  the  birds 
instantly  erect  when  excited  or  alarmed.  They  live  in  the 
woods  in  small  companies,  and  their  voice  is  very  loud  and 
harsh.  One  of  the  best-known  is  T.  corythaix,  the  white- 
crested  tiu'akoo  of  South  Africa.  The  Senegal  turakoo  is 
T.  persa.  Another  is  SchbxrrhU  afrieanus  of  West  Africa. 
The  gray  turakoo  is  a  plainer  species,  iS.  coneolor,  of  South 
Africa.  The  giant  turakoo,  Carythssola  cristata  (formerly 
Turacus  gigantcus,  T.  cristatus,  Musophaga  cristata,  etc.. 
the  blue  curassow  of  Latham,  1823),  is  a  plantain-eater 
very  near  the  species  of  MusopJuiga  proper,  with  oval  ex- 
posed nostrils,  and  a  helmet  crest ;  the  plumage  is  chiefly 
verditer-blue,  without  crimson ;  the  tail  has  a  broad  black 
subterminal  bar ;  the  bill  is  yellow  and  scarlet ;  the  eyes 
are  red ;  the  total  length  is  28  inches.  This  turakoo  in- 
habits West  and  Central  Africa. 

Turanian  (tii-ra'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Turan  (see 
Iranian)  +  -iore.]  A  word  loosely  and  indefi- 
nitely used  to  designate  a  family  of  languages, 
sometimes  applied  to  the  Asiatic  languages  in 
general  outside  of  the  Indo-European  and  Se- 
mitic families,  and  so  including  various  discor- 
dant and  independent  families,  but  sometimes 
used  especially  or  restrictedly  of  the  Ural-Al- 
taic or  Scythian  family. 

turbt,  »•  [<  I",  turba,  a  crowd.]  A  troop;  a 
throng  or  crowd. 

In  the  secund  turbe  was  Malster  Coradln. 

Sot.  <(f  Brunne,  1. 188. 

Alle  the  tourbe  of  deuellis  fleylng  in  the  ayer  fledde  back- 
warde.  Golden  Legend,  fol.  24.    (Sicliardson  Supp.) 

turba  (tfer'ba),  n.  [L.,  a  crowd :  see  turbid,  trou- 
ble.] The  chorus  in  medieval  passion-plays, 
representing  the  Jewish  populace. 

turban  (tSr'ban),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  tur- 
band,  turbant,'turbent,  turribant,  iwbanto  =  MD. 
turbant=:G.  Sw.  Dan.  turban,  <  OF.  turban,  tur- 
bant,  F.  turban  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  turbante;  also  in 
a  more  orig.  form,  early  mod.  E.  tuliban,  tolli- 
ban,  tulibant,  toUbant,  tulipant,  toUpant,  toli- 
pane  =  D.  talband,  tulpe,  <  OF.  toliban,  tolUpan, 
tolopan  (ML.  tulipantus,  also  tulipa);  <  'Park. 
tulbend,  dulbend  =  Ar.  dulbaad,  <  Pers.  Hind. 
duttand,  a  turban.  From  the  same  source  is  E. 
tulip,  ht.  'a  turban':  see  tulip.]  1.  The  dis- 
tinctive head-dress  of  men  of  the  Moslem  na- 
tions, consisting  of  a  scarf  or  shawl  woimd 
around  the  tarboosh.  The  color  and  material  of  the 
scarf  differ  with  the  rank  and  position  of  the  wearer, 


Turbans  of  Modem  L.evantines. 
X,  green  turban  of  Mohammedan  saint  (in  this  case  a  poor  water- 
carrier) ;  s,  turl>an  of  Maronite  (Christian)  priest ;  3,  turban  of  citizen 
of  Damascus. 

though  not  uniformly.  Thns,  a  sherit,  or  descendant  of 
Mohammed,  is  entitled  to  wear  a  green  wrapper  for  the  tur- 
ban, and  the  doctors  of  the  law  sometimes  wear  a  turban 
of  extraordinary  size,  of  which  the  exact  style,  number  of 
turns  in  the  twist,  etc.,  are  important 


turbid 

Old  Cybele,  arayd  with  pompous  pride. 
Wearing  a  Biademe  embattild  wide 
With  hundred  turrets,  like  a  Turribant. 

Spencer,  F.  Q.,  IV.  xL  28. 
Tpon  his  head  was  a  IMpane  with  a  sharpe  end  stand- 
ing vpwards  halte  a  yard  long,  of  rich  cloth  of  golde. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  346. 
They  wrappe  and  fold  together  .  .  .  almost  as  much 
linnen  upon  their  heads  as  the  Turks  doe  in  those  linnen 
caps  they  weare,  which  are  called  Turbents. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  90. 

3.  A  modification  of  the  Oriental  turban,  worn 
by  women  in  Europe  and  America  during  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

I  was  anxious  to  prevent  her  from  disflgnrlng  her  small 
gentle  mousey  face  with  a  great  Saracen's-head  turban. 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  Cranford,  Ix. 

3.  A  head-dress  consisting  of  a  bright-colored 
handkerchief  or  square  of  cotton,  worn  by  negro 
women  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  southern 
United  States. 

A  black  woman  in  blue  cotton  gown,  red-and-yellow 
Madras  turban,  .  .  .  crouched  against  the  wall. 

G.  W.  Cable,  Au  Large,  L 

4.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, a  hat  consisting  of  a  crown  either  without 
a  brim  or  with  a  brim  turned  up  close  alongside 
the  crown,  worn  by  women  and  children. —  5. 
In  lier.,  a  high  rounded  cap,  supposed  to  be  the 
official  head-dress  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey:  it 
is  usually  represented  with  plumes  attached 
to  its  sides,  with  jeweled  clasps,  and  the  like. 
Also  called  Turkish  crown. — 6.  In  conch.,  the 
spire  of  a  univalve  shell.  See  spire^,  2,  and  uni- 
valve (with  cuts) Mamamouclil  turban,  a  kind  of 

cap,  made  in  supposed  imitation  of  a  Turkish  turban :  the 
name  is  i^en  from  Molifere's  play  "Le  Bourgeois  6entU- 
homme." 

turbandt  (tfer'band),  n.    Same  as  turban. 
turbaned  (t^r'Baml),  a.     [<  turban  +  -ed^.] 
Wearing  a  turban. 

A  malignant  and  a  turban'd  Turk 
Beat  a  Venetian.  Sliak.,  Othello,  v.  2.  353. 

turban-shell  (ter'ban-shel),  n.  The  test  or  case 
of  a  sea-urchin. 

turban-stone  (tfer'ban-ston),  n.  The  typical 
form  of  Mohammedan  tombstone.  It  is  a  low 
cylindrical  pillar  with  a  representation  of  a 
turban  carved  on  its  top. 

turbantt,  «.    An  obsolete  form  of  turban. 

turban-top  (t6r'bau-top),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Helvella,  a  kind  of  fungus  or  mushroom. 

turbary  (t6r'ba-ri),  n.  [<  ML.  turbaria,  <  L. 
turba,  turf :  seeturp-.]  1 .  In  law,  a  right  of  dig- 
ging turf  on  another  man's  land.    Blackstone. 

Turbarie  {Turbaria)  Is  an  Interest  to  dig  Tnrves  upon  a 
Common  Eitchln,  foL  94.  CoweU's  Interpreter. 

2.  A  peat-bog,  peat-moor,  or  peat-swamp ;  any 
locality  where  peat  occurs  in  considerable 
quantity.    See  the  quotation  under  peat-moor. 

A  small  bit  of  turbary  land,  given  up  by  the  parish  to  the 
curate  for  teaching  a  school. 

Baines,  Hist  Lancashire,  n.  683. 
Common  of  turbary.    See  common,  4. 

Turbellaria  (tfer-be-la'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  so 
called  in  allusion  to  the  cuirents  caused  by  their 
moving  cilia ;  <  L.  turba,  a  crowd,  +  -ella  + 
-aria.]  A  class  of  worms,  or  an  order  of  flat- 
worms,  characterized  by  the  ciUation  of  the 
body,  by  means  of  which  they  set  up  little  cur- 
rents or  vortices  of  water;  the  whirl-worms. 
The  name  was  given  in  1831  by  Ehrenberg  to  worms  which 
had  long  been  known  as  planarians  (see  Planarida),  and 
was  a  mere  substitute  for  or  synonym  of  the  earlier  des- 
ignation. It  has  been  used  with  various  extensions  and 
restrictions,  and  has  Included  the  nemerteans  or  so-called 
rhynchocoelons  tnrbellarlans  (see  Memertea).  These  are 
now  excluded,  and  the  Turbellaria,  as  an  order  of  flat- 
worms,  are  those  whose  body  is  ciliated  and  which  have  a 
mouth  and  with  few  exceptions  an  alimentary  canal,  but 
no  anus.  Most  of  them  fall  in  the  two  main  divisions  of 
rhabdocoelous  and  dendrocoelous  turbellarians,  according 
to  tlie  simple  or  branched  condition  of  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal. They  are  mainly  free-swimming  worms,  some  of  mi- 
crosomic  size,  others  several  inches  loiVg;  some  forms  in- 
habit fresh  and  others  salt  water.  See  cuts  under  Dendro- 
ccela,  RhaMoeosla,  and  Shynchocoela. 

turbellarian  (t6r-be-la'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Turbellaria  +  -an.]  I.  o."Causing  little  cur- 
rents or  vortexes  of  water  by  ciliary  action,  as 
the  more  minute  members  of  the  class  Turbel- 
laria; belonging  to  this  class,  as  a  worm. 
II.  n.  A  member  of  the  class  Turbellaria. 

turbellariform  (t6r-be-lar'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL. 
Turbellaria,  q.  v.,  -K  L.  fonna,  form.]  Like  or 
likened  to  a  turbellarian :  as,  the  turbellariform 
larva  of  Balanoglossus. 

turbetht,  »•    An  obsolete  form  of  turpeth. 

turbid  (tir'bid),  a.  [<  L.  iurbidus,  disturbed,  < 
^bare,  disturb,  <  turba,  mass,  throng,  crowd, 
tumult,  disturbance.  From  the  same  source  are 
E.  disturb,  trouble,  turbine,  etc.]  1.  Properly 
having  the  lees  disturbed;  in  a  more  general 
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thick ;  not  clear :  used  of  liquids  of  any  kind,  or 
of  color. 

Though  their  stream  is  loaded  with  sand,  and  turbid 
with  alluvial  waste.  0.  W.  Holmet,  Autocrat,  iii. 

3.  Confused;  disordered;  disquieted;  disturbed. 

I  had  divers  Tits  of  Melancholy,  and  such  turUd  Inter- 
vals that  used  to  attend  close  Prisoners. 

Howell,  Letters,  il.  30. 

A  grim  man  in  a  flannel  shirt,  hatless  and  with  turbid  red 
hair.  Qeorge  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xxx. 

Turbidse  (t6r'bi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (J.  E.  Gray, 
1840),  irreg.  <  Turbo  +  -Jdas.]  Same  as  TurUn- 
idie. 

turbidity  (t6r-bid'i-ti),  n.  [=  8p.  turUedad  = 
It.  turUditd,;  <  twrUd  +  -%.]  The  state  of  be- 
ing turbid;  tuibidness. 

turbidly(t6r'bid-li),  a(J«.  1,  In  a  turbid  or  mud- 
dy manner. — 2.  With  disorder  or  roughness; 
boisterously;  vehemently.     [Rare.] 

A  person  of  small  merit  is  anxiously  jealous  of  imputa^ 
tions  on  his  honour;  .  .  .  one  of  great  merit  tor&id^  re- 
sents them. 

Young,  Estimation  of  Human  Life.    (Richardson.) 

turbidness  (t6r'bid-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  turbid;  turbidity. 

turbillion  (t6r-bil'yon),  n.  [<  P.  tourlillon  = 
Sp.  turbion  =  Pg.  turbilMo,  <  L.  turbo  {twrbin-), 
a  whirl,  whirlwind,  hurricane:  see  iurbme.'i  A 
whirl ;  a  vortex. 

Each  of  them  is  a  sun,  moving  on  its  own  axis,  in  the 
centre  of  its  own  vortex  or  turbulion. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  472. 

Turbinacea  (t6r-bi-na'se-a,), ».  pi.  [NL.,  <  Tur- 
bo {Turbin-)  +  -acea.']  Same  as  Turbirddse.  La- 
march,  1822. 

turbinaceous  (t^r-bi-na'sMus),  a.  [Erroneous 
form  for  *turbaeeous,  <  ML.  turba,  turf,  -I- 
-aceous.  ]  Of  or  belonging  to  turf  or  peat ;  turfy ; 
peaty.     [Rare.] 

The  real  turbinaceous  flavour  no  sooner  reached  the  nose 
of  the  Captain  than  the  beverage  was  turned  down  his 
throat  with  symptoms  of  most  unequivocal  applause. 

Scott,  St.  Bonau's  Well,  xiii. 

turbinal  (t&r'bi-nal),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  turbo  (tvr- 
bin-),  a  top,  -I-  -at."]    I,  a.  Same  as  turbinate. 

II.  n.  In  zool.  and  anat. :  (a)  A  turbinate 
bone ;  one  of  the  spongy  or  scroll-like  bones  of 
the  nasal  passages  specified  as  ethmoturbinal, 
maxilloturbinal,  and  sphenoturbinal  (see  the  dis- 
tinctive names).  See  turbinate,  and  the  phrases 
there.  (6)  In  the  OpMdia,  a  bone  of  the  skull 
different  from  (a).  See  the  quotation,  and  cut 
under  Pythorddse. 

Forming  the  floor  of  the  front  part  of  the  nasal  cham- 
ber, on  each  side,  is  a  large  concavo-convex  hone,  which 
extends  from  the  ethmoidal  septum  to  the  maxilla,  pro- 
tects the  nasal  gland,  and  is  commonly  termed  a  turbiriM  ; 
though,  if  it  be  a  membrane-bone,  it  does  not  isruly  corre- 
spond with  the  turbinals  of  the  higher  Vertebrata. 

Hvmey,  Anat,  Vert.,  p.  204. 

Allnasal  turbinal.  See  oMnaml. 
turbinate  (ter'bi-nat),  a.  [=  F.  turhinS  =  Sp. 
Pg.  turbinado  =  It.  turbinato,  <  L.  turbinatus, 
shaped  like  a  top  or  cone,  <  turbo  {twrbin-),  a 
top:  see  <Kr6i«e.]  1.  Shaped  like  a  whipping- 
top.  Specifically — (a)  In  bot. ,  shaped  like  a  top  or  a  cone 
inverted ;  narrow  at  the  base  and  broad  at  the  apex :  as, 
a  turbinate  germ,  nectary,  or  pericarp,  (p)  In  conch. ,  spiral, 
as  a  univalve  shell ;  whorled  from  a  broad  base  to  an  apex. 
2.  In  anat.,  whorled  or  soroU-Uke  in  shape; 


birm,  turbine,  =  It.  turbine,  a  whirlwind,  <  L. 
turbo    (turbinn), 
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also  turbeyi, 
anything  that 
whirls  around, 
a  wheel,  a  top, 
a  whirlwind,  < 
turbare,  dis- 
turb, move,  < 
turba,  distur- 
bance, uproar, 
turmoil,  also  a 
crowd:  see  tur- 
6m?.]  a  water- 
wheel  driven  by 
the  impact  or  re- 
action of  a  flow- 
ing stream  of 
water,  or  by  im- 
pact and  reac- 
tion combined. 
Turbines  are  usual- 
ly horizontally  robi- 
ting  wheels  on  ver- 
tical shafts.  They 
are  of  various  con- 
structions, and  may 
be  divided  into  re- 
actA&nrturbines,  or 
those  actuated  sub- 
stantially by  the  re- 
action of  the  water 
passing  through 
them  (their  buck- 
ets moving  in  a  di- 
rection opposite  to 
that  of  the  flow); 
impulse-turbines,  or 
those  principally 
driven  by  Impact 
against  their  blades 
or  buckets  (the 
buckets  moving 
with  the  flow);  and 
comMned  reaction 
and  impulse  wheels, 
which  include  the 
best  modern  types 
of  turbines.  They 
are  also  distin- 
guished, by  the 
manner  in  which 
they  discharge  the  water,  into  outward-,  vertical-,  or  cen- 
tral-discharge wheels.  In  some  types  of  turbines  the  dis- 
charge is  partly  vertical  and  partly  central.  Such  is  the 
case  with  the  wheel  shown  in  the  cut,  which  is  constructed 
and  set  so  that  the  water  enters  at  the  perimeter  of  the 
case.  By  the  modem  turbine  a  very  high  percentage  of 
the  potential  energy  of  water  is  converted  into  work  while 
passing  through  the  wheel.  Compare  cut  under  scroll, — 
Air-turbine,  a  wheel  of  turbinate  form  driven  by  wind, 
or  air  ejected  from  a  pipe  or  tube. — JouTual-turblne,  a 
turbine  having  a  downward  discharge,  as  distinguished 
from  those  in  which  the  discharge  is  outward,  oblique, 
combined,  etc.— Steam  turbine,  a  turbine  Impelled  by 
steam- jets,  the  steam  Impinging  upon  vanes  or  buckelis 
on  the  circumference  of  a  rotating  disk  or  cylinder.  The 
steam  turbine  has  come  into  common  use,  and  competes, 
in  its  economical  performance,  with  the  simpler  and  less 
economical  types  of  standard  steam-engine. 

turbine-dyaamometer  (t6r'bin-di-na-mom'e- 
t6r),  n.  In  hydraulic  engin.,  a  modification  of 
the  Prony  brake,  which  adapts  that  device  for 
application  to  vertical  shafts  or  to  horizontally 
revolving  wheels  on  vertical  shafts,  it  is  used 
more  especially  for  testing  the  power  delivered  from  tur- 
bines (whence  the  name).  A  spring-scale  is  used  instead 
of  aweight  in  applying  the  brake-band.  Compare  Prony's 
dynw/nwmstsr. 


a,  cylinder ;  b,  lower  flange  of  case  i  c, 
eates,  which  also  act  as  guides  to  direct  the 
nowupon  the  buckets,  and  which  are  pivoted 
medially  to  balance  the  hydrostatic  pressure 
upon  them;  </,  upper  flange,  or  crown-plate; 
e,  gate-pinion,  which  gjears  with  the  toothed 
segment/;  connected  Dy  an  arm  with  the 
gate-arm  hub  g;  h,  k,  gate-rods  pivoted 
at  their  iimer  ends  to  g,  and  at  their  out- 
er ends  to  the  gates  c,  c.  by  which  mecha- 
nism the  turning  of  the  pinion  e  causes  the 
opening  or  closmg  of  the  gates;  i,  gate- 
pinion  shaft,  either  operated  independently 
or  controlled  by  a  governor  for  regufating 
the  flow  of  water  to  the  buckets ;  j,  sleeve, 
which  is  held  by  the  bush  A  and  set-screws 
on  the  shaft  /,  the  sleeve  holding  the  gate- 
hub  in  position ;  tn,  clutch -coupling  for  con- 
necting with  a  shaft  for  transmitting  power. 
A  is  a  vertical  section,  with  two  diagrams, 
showing  bridge-tree  H,  which  carries  the 
locust  or  lignum-vitfe  step  o,  fitted  to  a  con- 
cave bearing  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  /. 
It  also  shows  the  upper  and  central  dis- 
charge-buckets  fi,  ana  the  lower  and  ver- 
tical discharge-Duckets  q. 


turbot 

gastropods,  whose  typical  genus  is  Turbo.  The 
stony  opercula  of  some  of  the  species  are  known  as  eye- 
stones  and  sea-beans.  Various  kinds  of  turbinids  are  pol- 
ished and  much  used  as  mantel-ornaments,  etc.,  under  the 
name  of  wreath^shells.  The  family  has  been  variously  lim- 
ited, and  is  now  usually  restricted  to  the  numerous  spe- 
cies, of  all  seas  but  especially  of  tropical  ones,  which  have 
a  long  cirrous  appendage  of  the  foot,  a  pair  of  interten- 
tacular  lobes,  and  eleven  radular  teeth  in  each  cross-row. 
The  shell  is  generally  turbinate  or  trochiform  and  highly 
nacreous,  and  its  aperture  is  closed  with  a  thick  calcareous 
operculum  whose  nucleus  is  centric  or  eccentric.  See  cuts 
under  Turbo  and  Imperator.    Also  Turbidse,  Turbinacea. 

turbiniform  (t6r'bi-ni-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  turbo 
(turbin-),  a  wheel,  top,  +  forma,  form.]  Top- 
shaped,  as  a  shell;  having  turbinate  whorls  or 
spire ;  resembling  or  related  to  the  Turbinidse; 
turbinoid. 

turbiuite  (tfir'bi-nit),  n.  [<  L.  turbo  (twbin-), 
a  top,  +  -ite^.']  A  fossil  shell  of  the  family 
Turbinidx,  or  some  similar  shell.  Also  tur- 
bite. 

turbinoid  (t6r'bi-noid),  a.  [<  L.  turbo  (turbin-), 
atop,  -I-  Gr.  el6og,  form.]  Top-shaped;  turbini- 
form; spirally  coiled,  wreathed,  or  whorled,  as 
the  ttirns  of  a  shell.  Specifically  applied— (a)  To 
shells,  whether  of  f  orarainif ers,  gastropods,  or  cephalopods, 
whose  whorls  rise  in  a  conical  or  conoidal  figure,  as  com- 
pared with  shells  coiled  flat  in  one  plane.  (6)  To  gastro- 
pods resembling  or  related  to  the  Turbinidse. 

turbitif,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  turbot. 

turbit^  (tfer'bit),  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  A 
breed  of  domestic  pigeons  with  white  body  and 
colored  wings,  ruffled  breast,  very  short  stout 
beak,  flattened  head,  and  peak-crest  or  shell- 
crest  or  both.  There  are  several  color-varie- 
ties _;  some  are  whole-colored. 

turbite  (t6r'bit),  n.    [<  L.  turbo,  a  wheel,  top, 

V  -t-  -jie2.]    Same  as  turbinite. 

turbitht  (tfer'bith),  n.    Same  as  turpeth. 

turbitteen  (t6r-bi-ten'),  n.    [<  turbit^  +  -teen  sa 

•in  sateen,  velveteen,  etc.]  A  strain  of  domestic 
pigeons  of  the  turbit  breed,  which  occurs  in 
several  colors. 

Turbo  (t6r'bd),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  turbo  (turbin-), 
a  whirl,  wheel,  top :  see  ferftine.]  1.  The  typi- 
cal genus  of  the  family  Turbinidse,  formerly  very 
extensive,  now 
restricted  to  spe- 
cies with  a  regu- 
larly turbinated 
shell,  rounded 
aperture,  smooth 
beveled  columel- 
lar  lip,  and  a  cal- 
careous opercu- 
lum with  a  cen- 
tral or  subeentral 
nucleus.  Some  at- 
tain considerable 
size,  and  when  pol- 
ished show  beautiful 
colors,  as  green,  red, 
and  pearly- white,  the 
last  highly  iridescent 
with  nacreous  luster. 


Wreath-shell  {Titrdo  inarttioratus). 


turbinal;  spongyin  texture,  or  full  of  cavities:  Turbinella  (t6r-bi-nel'a),  n.    [NL.  (Lamarck^ 
applied  to  certain  bones  and  parts  of  bones  in    1799),  <  Turbo  (Turbin-)  +  dim.  term 


-ella.l 
The  typical  gentis  of 
the  family  Turbinel- 
lidse.  T.  pyrum  is  the 
famous  ehank  (which 
see,  with  cut). 

~     " (ter-b 

_  ;.  [NL  , 
<  Turbinella  +  -idee.] 
A  family  of  large  ma- 
rine gastropods,  whose 
typical  genus  is  Turbi- 
nella ;    the     so-called 

false    volutes,    turnip-  CyTudonta  comigera. 

shells,   or    pap-boats. 

The  principal  genus,  besides  the  type,  is  Cynodrniia  (or 

Yasum). 

_ Of  or  relating 

in  6otT  between^turbinate  and  lentiform  in    to  the  family'  Turbinellidse. 
36.  turbine-pump  (tfir'bin-pump),  m.    A  pump  in 

turbination  (t6r-bi-na.'shon),  « .  [<  L.  twrbina-  which  water  is  raised  by  the  action  of  a  turbine- 
tio(n-),  a  pointing  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  shaped  wheel  driven  by  exterior  power  in  the  opposite 
like  a  top,  <  tmbinatus,  cone-shaped:  see  tur-  direction  from  that  in  which  it  turns  when  used 
Innate.]  1.  The  act  of  turbinating,  or  the  state  as  a  motor.  ALaoeaXlei propeller-pump.  Com- 
of  being  turbinate.     Bailey,  1727.— 2.   That    pare  terW/ie.      ^.   ,.  ^.^  ,     ,.^„     ^^    ^ 

which  is  turbinated;  a  whorled  or  scroll-like  Turbinidse  (t6r-bm'i-de),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  <  Turbo 
formation,  as  a  shell.  (Turbin-)  +  4die.'\  A  family  of  scutibranchiate 


the  nasal  fosssB. —  3.  Whirling  in  the  manner 

of  a  top.— Inferior  turbinate  bone,  a  distinct  bone 

attached  to  the  nasal  surface  of  the  superior  maxillary 

bone,  separating  the  middle  from  the  inferior  nasal  fossa; 

the  maxilloturbinal.    See  cuts  under  mouth  and  nasal. — 

Middle  turbinate  bone,  an  indefinite  lower  section  of  ,.     ,,.,  -     ...    ,. 

the  lateral  mass  of  the  ethmoid.— Superior  turbinate  Turbinellldse    (ter-bi- 

bone,  an  indefinite  upper  part  of  tlie  lateral  mass  of  the    nel'i-de),  n.  pi.    [NL., 

ethmoid.    The  superior  and  middle  turbinate  bones,  ta-      ■    — -  -     - 

ken  together,'  are  the  ethmoturbinal  bone.  See  cuts  un- 
der moiah  and  rumai.- Turbinate  crest.  See  turbinated 
crest,  under  cresi.- Turbinate  process.    Seeprocess. 

turbinate  (ter'bi-nat),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  turbi- 
nated, ppr.  turbinating.  [<  L.  turbinatus,  like  a 
top:  see  turbinate,  a.]  I,  trans.  To  fashion  like 
a  top.  Bailey,  1731.— Turbinated  crest.  See  o-est: 
II.  intrans.  To  revolve  like  atop;  spin ;  whirl. 
[Rare.! 

turbinate-lentiform    (t6r'bi-nat-lenni-f6rm),  turbinelloid  (ter-bi-nel'oid),  a. 


Various  species,  as  T.  sarmatieut 
and  T.  marmoratus,  are  common  parlor-ornaments.  See 
sea-bean,  3,  and  cut  under  operculum. 
2.  [I.  c]  A  shell  of  this  genus. 
turbot  (ter'bot),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  turbet, 
turbit,  turbutte,  etc. ;  <  ME.  iurbote,  turbut  (= 
MD.  turbot,  terbot,  iarbot,  D.  tarbot) ;  cf .  Ir.  tur- 
bit =  Gael,  twhaid  =  W.  torbwt  (prob.  <  E.)  = 
Bret,  turbodeti,  turbozen  (prob.  <  P.);  <  OP.  tur- 
bot, a  turbot,  prob.  <  L.  turbo  (turbin-),  a  top  (cf . 
ML.  turbo,  a  turbot ;  Gr.  p6/if)og,  a  top,  also  a 
turbot).  The  ME.  forms  turbut,  turbutte  appar. 
simulate  a  connection  with  butt^,  which  is  con- 
tained in  Jialibut.l  1.  One  of  the  larger  flat- 
flshes,  Psetta  maxima  (formerly  Shombus  maxi- 
mum), belonging  to  the  family  Pleuronectidae. 
With  the  exception  of  the  halibut,  the  turbot  is  the  largest 
flatfish  of  European  waters,  attaining  a  weight  of  from  30 


Turbot  (Psetta  maxima). 

to  40  pounds.  It  is  white  on  the  lower  or  blind  side ;  the 
colored  upper  side  is  of  variegated  dark-brownish  shades, 
and  the  flns  are  much  spotted.  It  is  very  highly  esteemed 
as  a  food-fish.    Also  called  bannock-fiujte. 


turbot 

The  Greekes  and  Latines  both  call  it  [the  lozenge]  Rom- 

DUB,  which  may  be  the  cause,  as  I  suppose,  why  they  also 

gaue  that  name  to  the  flsh  commonly  called  the  Titrbot 

who  beareth  lastly  that  figure.  ' 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  76. 

2.  In  the  United  States,  one  of  several  large 
flounders  more  or  less  resembling  the  above,  as 
Bothus  maeulatus,  the  sand-flounder  or  window- 
pane  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  more  fully  called 
spotted  turbot,  a,nd  HypopsettaguUulata,  the  dia- 
mond flounder  of  California.— 3.  The  file-fish. 
[Bermudas.]— 4.  The  trigger-fish. -Bastard 
turbot.    See  bastard. 

turbulence  (t6r'bu-lens),  n.  [<  F.  turbulence  = 
Sp.  Pg.  turbulencia=^  It.  turholenza,  turbulenzia, 
<  LL.  turhulentia,  trouble,  disquiet,  <  L.  turhv^ 
lenttis,  turbulent:  see  turbulent.^  The  state 
or  character  of  being  turbulent;  a  disturbed 
state;  tumultuousness ;  agitation;  disorder; 
commotion;  refractoriness;  insubordination. 

They  were  necessitated  by  the  turbulence  and  danger  of 
those  times  to  put  the  £ingdome  by  thir  owne'autority 
into  a  posture  of  defence.  Mittan,  Eikonoklastes,  vUi. 
=Syn.  Tumult,  riot,  sedition,  mutiny,  insurrection. 

turbulency  (t6r'bu-len-si),  n.  [As  turbulence 
(see  -cy).]    Turbulence.    Milton,  P.  E.,  iv.  462. 

turbulent  (ter'bu-lent),  a.  [<  F.  turbulent  = 
Pr.  turbulent,  turboieht  =  Sp.  Pg.  turbulento  = 
It.  turbolento,  turbulento,  <  L.  turbulentus,  rest- 
less, stoTVCiy,<.twbare, trouble, agitate:  see ttir- 
bid.i  1.  Disturbed;  a^tated;  tumultuous; 
being  in  violent  commotion:  as,  the  turbulent 
ocean. 

'I  has  been  a  turbulent  and  stormy  night. 

Sliak.,  Pericles,  iii.  2.  4. 

3.  Restless;  unquiet;  refractory;  disposed  to 
insubordination  and  disorder ;  hence,  violent ; 
tumultuous;  riotous;  disorderly. 

It  were  happy  for  Government  if  these  turbulent  spirits 

could  be  singled  out  from  the  rest  in  their  first  attempts. 

StUlingJleet,  Sermons,  I.  ™. 

3.  Producing  commotion  or  agitation;  inducing 
turbulence. 

A  froward  retention  of  custom  is  as  turbvZeni  a  thing  as 
an  innovation.  Bacon,  Innovations  (ed.  1887). 

=Syn.  2  and  3.  Obstreperous,  uproarious,  brawling ;  se- 
ditious, mutinous,  revolutionary. 

turbulently  (t6r'bu-lent-li),  adv.  In  a  turbu- 
lent manner ;  tumultiiously ;  with  violent  agi- 
tation ;  with  refractoriness. 

Turcism  (tfer'sizm),  n.     [<  ML.  Turcus,  Turk 
(see  TurJc^,  +  -ism.']    The  religion,  manners, 
character,  or  customs  of  the  Turks. 
Preferring  Turdem  to  Christianity.         Bp.  Atterbury. 

liirck's  column.  See  columns  of  Turch,  under 
column. 

Turcot  (tiir'ko),  n.  [F.,  <  turo  (or  It.  Turco  ?), 
Turk:  see  Turk.']  One  of  a  body  of  light  in- 
fantry raised  among  the  natives  of  Algeria  for 
service  in  the  French  army,  and  properly  called 
Algerian  tirailleurs.    Also  Turko. 

turco2  (tSr'ko),  n.  A  small  Chilian  bird,  Hy- 
laetes  megapodius. 

turcois,  n.    Same  as  turquoise. 

Turcoman,  n.    See  Turkoman. 

Turcophile  (ter'ko-fil),  n.  [<  ML.  Turcus,  Turk, 
+  6r.  (pc^lv,  love.]  One  who  favors  the  Otto- 
man Turks,  or  their  principles  or  policy.  The 
Times  (London),  June  16, 1876. 

Turcophilism  (t6r'ko-fil-izm),  n.  [<  TurcopMle 
+  ■4sm.]  The  course  or  principles  of  a  Turco- 
phile.   AthensBum,  Feb.  10,  1887. 

Turcophobist  (t6r'ko-f6-bist),  n.  [<  ML.  Tur- 
cus, Turk,  +  Gr.  <^ptiv,  fear.]  One  who  ear- 
nestly opposes  the  Ottoman  Turks  or  their  pol- 
icy.   J.  Baker,  Turkey,  p.  iv. 

turcopolier  (t6r'ko-po-ler),  TO.  [OF.  (AF.)  tur- 
copolier,  also  turcopilier,  tricoplier,  turcupler, 
also  turcopole,  turcople,  commander  of  light 
cavalry  called  turcopoles,  turcoples,  <  ML.  turco- 
puli,  <  MGrr.  TvpnAjrovloi,  light-armed  soldiers, 
so  called  <  IvpKoc,  lovpnof,  Turk,  -I-  n-oiAof,  child 
(Gr.  TTcj/lof,  colt).]  An  officer  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem  of  the  tongue  of  England. 
The  Turcopolier  of  the  £nights  Hospitallers  was  always 
an  Englishman ;  he  was  the  commander  of  the  light  in- 
fantry of  the  order. 

Stubbi,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  205. 

turd  (terd),  n.  [<  ME.  tord,  toord,  <  AS.  tord 
=  MD.  tord,  a  lump  of  excrement.  Hence  dim. 
treddle^,  <  ME.  tyrdel,  <  AS.  tyrdel,  dim.  of  tord.] 
A  ball  or  lump  of  excrement;  dung.     [Low.] 

Turdidse  (t6r'di-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Turdus  + 
-idse.]  A  large  and  nearly  cosmopolitan  family 
of  dentirostral  oscine  passerine  birds,  named 
from  the  genus  Turdus  ;  the  thrushes  and  thrush- 
like  birds,  sometimes  called  Merulidse.  The  Tur- 
didee  form  the  leading  group  of  turdoid,  turdiform,  or 
cicblomorpbic  birds,  respecting  neither  the  definition 
nor  the  subdivision  of  which  are  any  authors  agreed. 


turfy 

In  a  litel  herber  that  I  have. 
That  benched  was  on  turves  fresshe  ygrave, 
I  liad  men  sholde  me  my  couche  make. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  204. 

Those  that  are  first  cut  vp  are  called  Turffes,  .  .  .  and 
such  as  are  taken  downward  are  called  Feates. 

Norden,  Surveyor's  Dialogue  (1608),  in  Harrison's  Eng- 
[land  (New  Shak.  Soc),  II.  183. 

3.  In  Ireland,  same  as  ^Jeaf.    See  peat. 

In  this  rude  hostel,  however,  the  landlord  .  .  .  offered 
a  seat  at  the  ««r/-flre.  Thackeray,  Irish  Sketch-Book,  jdx. 
A  typical  red  bog  gives  four  kinds  of  peat :  near  the 
surface  is  the  clearing  of  more  or  less  living  organic  mat. 
ter,  from  2  to  6  feet  in  thickness ;  under  this  white  turf, 
then  brown  turf,  and  lowest  of  all,  black  or  stone  turf. 

Kinahan,  Oeol.  of  Ireland,  p.  269. 
The  tur£  the  race-course ;  hence,  the  occupation  or  pro- 
fession of  racing  horses. 

We  justly  boast 
At  least  superior  jockeyship,  and  claim 
The  honors  of  t?ie  turf  as  all  our  own  I 

Coneper,  Task,  ii.  277. 
All  men  are  equal  on  the  turf  or  under  it 

hard  George  Bentinck.    (Jm^.  Diet.) 

To  Stool  turfs.    See  «toA— Turf  web-worm.    Same  as 
_  sod^worm. 

restricted  sense ;  the  true  thrushes,  often  called  turf  i  (tferf),  v.  t.     [<  turj^,  n.]    To  cover  with 

Merulinse.    See  Turdidse,  Turdus,  and  thrush^,      turf  or  sod:  as,  to  turf  a,  bank  or  border.    Ba- 
turdine    (ter 'din),  a.      [<   Turdus  +   -inei.]     com,  Gardens  (ed.  1887). 

Thrush-like  in  a  strict  sense ;  of  or  belonging  turf^t  (terf ),  n.  [<  ME.  tyrf,  tyrfe;  prob.  <  torven, 

to  the  Turdinse.  turn:  see  torve,  topsyturvy.]    The  turn  of  a  cap, 

turdoid  (ter'doid),  a.   [<  L.  terdits,  a  thrush, -4-    hood,  or  sleeve. 

Gr.  dSog,  form.]    Thrush-like  in  a  broad  sense ;        Tyrfe  of  a  cappe  or  suohe  lyke.    Eebras. 

turdiform  or  ciehlomorphic :  especially  used  in  Palsgrave,  p.  281. 

the  phrase  «MrdoidPo«seres,  applied  by  Wallace  turf-ant  (tSrf'ant),  to.    A  smaU  yellowish  ant 

to  such  birds  in  distinction  from  sturnoid,  tana-    of  Europe,  Zasius  Jlavus,  which  makes  its  hills 

groid,  a,nA  formicarioid  Passeres.  on  turf. 

Turdulus  (ter'du-lus),  TO.  [NL.  (Hodgson,  1844),  turf-bound  (terf 'bound),  a.    Covered  and  held 

dim.  of  Turdus,  q.  v.]    A  genus  of  Oriental    together  by  a  close  and  unyielding  surface  of 
....  .  .  ,        ..     _   ..         t}]St. 

These  fields  and  mountains  are  so  turf-bound  that  no 

particle  of  soil  is  carried  away  by  the  water.        

The  Century,  XXVII.  419. 

turf-charcoal  (terf 'char"k61),  n.    Same  &apeat- 
charcoal. 

Covered  with   turf. 


6534 

The  SylvOdas,  which  form  an  extensive  group,  are  alter- 
nately included  in  and  excluded  from  it ;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  five  or  six  other  nominal  families  of  less  extent,  as 
Saxicolidie,  CiruMdx,  PyenonoHdee,  Mimidse,  Troglodytida, 
some  of  the  Timeliidae,  etc.  The  most  typical  Turdidse  are 
characterized  by  the  combination  of  notched  grypaniform 
bill,  booted  tarsi,  ten  primaries  of  which  the  first  is  short 
or  spurious,  and  the  spotted  coloration  of  the  young  birds. 
Such  Turdidx  constitute  a  subfamily,  Turdinse,  to  which 
the  family  name  is  sometimes  restricted.  True  Turdidse 
abound  in  the  Palearctic,  Ethiopian,  Nearctic,  and  Neo- 
tropical regions.  Some  of  them  are  among  the  most  fa- 
miliar of  birds,  as  the  fieldfare  and  blackbird  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  the  robin  and  wood-thrush  of  the  United  States. 
See  Turdus  and  thrushK 

turdiform  (t6r'di-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  turdiformis, 
K  L.  turdus,  a  thrush,  +  forma,  form.]  Thrush- 
like ;  resembling  or  related  to  a  thrush ;  belong- 
ing to  the  yMrdi/brrote*;  turdoid;  ciehlomorphic. 

Turdiformes  (t6r-di-f6r'mez),  n.pl.  [NL.:  see 
turdiform.]  The  thrushes  and  thrush-like  birds; 
the  turdoid  Passeres;  the  CichlomorphsB. 

Turdins  .(t6r-di'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Turdus  + 
-insB.]  The  leading  subfamily  of  Turdidse,  rep- 
resented by  the  genus  Turdus  and  its  near  al- 
lies, and  equivalent  to  the  family  Turdidse  in  a 


A  paring-plow. 


ground-thrushes,  containing  such  as  the  Indian 
T.  wardi,  now  usually  referred  to  Geocichla. 
Turdus  (ter'dus),  TO.  [NL.  (LinnsBus,  taken  as 
of  1758),  <  L.  turdus,  a  thrush,  fieldfare :  see 
Wii-Msfe'l.]  A  genus  of  thrushes,  it  formerly  in- 
cluded any  of  the  Turdidse  and  various  other  birds  sup- 
posed to  be  thrush-like ;  later  it  was  variously  restricted,  tUTf-Clad  (terf 'Mad),  a, 
and  it  is  now  usually  confined  to  species  like  the  Euro-      y  Snox 

peanmistlethrush(r.m8«»or!«!), song-thrush (r.m!Mfc!»),  4.„lp  .„**■„_    /tA-j!/i,„t//A_\     «, 
fleldfareCT.pjJans^andredwingCr.aiacus).    Inthesethe  t"";CUtter    (tfert  kuf'er),    TO. 
sexes  are  similar,  the  throat  is  not  streaked,  and  the  gen-     -^*  -^>  Knight. 
eral  color  is  not  black.    (See  cuts  under  fiddfare,  misOe-  turf-draiu    (tferf 'dran),    TO.     A  drain    covered 
thrush,  and  thrush^.)  In  the  narrowest  sense,  the  genus  is     ^jth  turf      E  H  Kniaht 

coincident  with  the  family  in  geographical  range,  being  4,„_i.._  ,A.^^it  \  '  ry  ^  '  jri  i  o -i  -tr  j  c 
represented  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africi,  Sa&  Ameriia.  ThI  turfeu  (t6r  fn),  a.  [<  ter/l  +  -erfi.]  Made  of 
blackish  or  dark  thrushes,  such  as  the  common  black-  turf;  covered  with  turf :  as,  ter/ero  steps.  Dis- 
bird  or  ouzel  of  Europe,  T.  merula,  and  the  ryig-ouzel,  T.     raeli,  Coningsby,  vii.  5, 

Turdus  proper 

(See  cuts  under 

or  migratory  thrush  of  North  America  represents  a  group        Turvare.    Glebarius.  Prompt.  Pan    p  E07 

indifferently  calledPiaTWSiicMS  (as  a  subgenus  of  TurdtM)  4.„_j,.__.    „       u  j     j.  o?  ■ 

ormergediniferMja.    (Seecutunderro6ira,2.)  Thesong-  JUTteryt,  TO.     bame  as  terfiarj;.     Skmner. 

thrushes  of  North  America  represent  a  section  of  Tur^tu  turf-gr  avert    (terf'gra'vfer),  TO.      A   plowman. 

named  HyloeicMa,  as  the  wood-thrush,  T.  (H.)  musteli-     HalUwell. 

tiim;  the  hermit-thrush,  r.(H.)j)aiJ(m  (see  cut  under  *cr-  turflnpsa  ft^r'fi-nea)   «      Thp  statn  «!•  miam-Tr 

mU-thrush);  the  tawny  or  Wilson's  thrush,  or  veery  T.  vuTMiess  (ler  u  nes),  n.     ine  state  or  quauty 

(B.)fuscescens  (see  cut  under  veery);  the  olive-backed  or     o*^  P^'"?  turry. 

Swainson's  thrush,  T.  (H.)  swainsoni;  the  gray-cheeked  turflng-irOU  (t6r'fing-i"6m),  TO.     An  implement 

or  Alice's  thrush,  T.  (H.)  alieise;  all  of  which  are  common     for  paring  off  turf. 


t^L  ui  j;,u,i/pi.,  i  .   itvsi  ubu,  aiiu  uic  lyjg-uuxoi,  J  .  rUCft,   1_fUUUlgH U V,   V] 

represent  an  extensive  group,  either  kept  in  tlirfprt  (t6r'f6r>    m       r<  ME  *tilrfpr  ftmtnrp  •  ( 

roper  or  separated  under  the  name  of  JKerirfa.  <>urierT  (ter  ler;,  to.     L^  JaJ!'.    wrjer,  mrvare ,   ^ 

miei  ouzel  xaiblaekUrd.)    The  common  robin  turf-  + -er^.]     A  clod-breaker ;  a  plowman. 


woodland  songsters  of  the  United  States.    The  varied 
thrush,  or  Oregon  robin  (see  cut  under  thruA..  ,, 
T.  nsevius,  represeuts  a  section  Hesperocickla,  or  is  taken 
out  of  the  genus  and  called  Geocichla  nsevia.    See  Tur- 
didse and  thrush^. 

Turdus  Solitarius  (tfer'dus  sol-i-ta'ri-us). 
[NL., 'solitary  thrush':  L.  turdus,  thrush;  sol- 
itarius, solitary.]  A  constellation  introduced 
by  Le  Monnier  in  1776,  on  the  tail  of  Hydra, 
and  encroaching  on  the  southern  scale  of  Libra. 
It  is  no  longer  used. 

tureen  (tu-ren'),  n.  [A  false  form  of  terreen, 
more  prop,  terrine,  <  F.  terrine,  an  earthen  ves- 
sel :  see  terrine.    The  spelling  tureen  seems  to 


curunde?T/.^fiirtoS?  turflng-Spade    (ter'fing-spad),  ».     An    instru- 
■■••■■        ment  for  under-cutting  turf  when  marked  out 
by  the  plow, 
turfite  (ter'fit),  TO.     [<  turfi  +  -ite^.]    A  fre- 
quenter of  the  turf;  one  devoted  to  horse- 
racing.     [CoUoq.] 

The  very  flashy  turfite  at  Hyde  Park  Comer,  and  the 
less  fiashy,  but  quite  as  turfy,  gentleman  who  operates  at 
the  other  corner  of  Piccadilly.  Thackeray. 

turf-knife  (terf'nif),  to.  An  implement  for  tra- 
cing out  the  sides  of  drains,  trenches,  etc.  It 
has  a  simitar-like  blade,  with  a  tread  for  the 

,  .        .  ,,',-*,  foot  and  a  bent  handle. 

^^f.^P^^^]^ y%^°°^-^o6ks-    There  is  a  story  turfman  (terf'man),  to.;   pi.    twrfmen.  (-men). 

that  Marshal  Turenne  once  used  his  helmet  as    One  who  is  devoted  to  horse-racmg 

a  soup-dish,  and  thus  gave  a  name  to  the  dish,  turf-moss  (tferf'mds),  to.       A  traft  of  turfy, 

ims  IS  a  mere  fiction.]  A  deep  dish  with  a  cover,    mossy  or  boggy  land 

for  holding  liquids  at  table;  especially,  such  a  turf-pl'ow  (tSrf'plou)',  «.    A  plow  adapted  to 

vessel,  holdmg  a  gallon  or  more,  intended  for  remove  the  turf  from  the  surface  of  the  ground 
turf?(t6rf),TO.;pl.fer/.(terfs),obsolescentfer.«.    P^PI'-lt^JT *"  <ieep  plowing,  or  for  destroying 

i*!""?^-^  J-A  ?™-  i"''-('  *r-C(P^-  n"^'?'  *'"Z'**>  ^  tllrf-sPade  (tWspad),  TO.     1.  A  spade  used  for 

AB  turf  (da,t.ajii  pi.  tyrf)  =  OFvies.  turf=    cutting  and  dig^ng  turf  or  peat,  longer  and 

MD  torf,  turf,  D.  far/=  ML6  LG.  iorf  =OHG.    narrower  than  the  common  spade.-l-2. 1  spade 

^^lba,zurf,  G.  dial,  turbe  (G.  torf,  <  l6.)  =  Icel.    for  cutting  turf  for  sodding  lawns,  etc     sle^t 

tor/o,  f.,  tor/,  n.,  =  Sw.  tor/=  Dan.  «or«  (of.  F.     d  under  spade. 

tourbe  Sp.  Pg    turba,li.b)rba,m..  turba,  <  turf-worm  (terf'werm),  to.    Same  as  sod-worm. 

Teut.),  turf;  cf.  Skt.  darbha,  a  kind  of  grass.]     See  cut  under  Crambid^. 

1.  The  surface  or  sward  of  grass-land,  consist-  turfy  (tfer'fi),  a.     [<  turP-  -(-  -wl  1     1    Abonnfl 

ing  of  earth  or  mold  filled  with  the  roots  of  grass    ^/ov  covered  with  tS ;   covered  wHh  short 


and  other  small  plants,  so  as  to  adhere  and 
form  a  kind  of  mat;  earth  covered  with  grass. 
The  shepherd  that  complain'd  of  love. 
Who  you  saw  sitting  by  me  on  the  turf. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  4.  52. 
2.  A  piece  of  such  earth  or  mold  dug  or  torn 
from  the  ground;  a  sod. 


grass ;  also,  having  the  qualities,  nature,  or  ap- 
pearance of  turf. 

Thy  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  sheep. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1.  62. 
Can  you  see  many  long  weeds  and  nettles  amon"  the 
graves,  or  do  they  look  turfy  and  flowery?  " 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xxiit 


turfy 

A  turfy  slope  Borronnded  with  groves. 

B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  390. 
2.  Of  or  connected  with  the  turf  or  race- 
ground  ;  characteristic  of  the  turf  or  of  horse- 
racing;  sporting. 

Mr.  Bailey  asked  It  again,  because— accompanied  with 
a  Straddling  action  of  the  white  cords,  a  bend  of  the  Itnees, 
and  a  striking  forth  of  the  top-boots— it  was  an  easy,  horse- 
fleshy,  turfy  sort  of  thing  to  do. 

Dieieng,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  xxvi. 
turgent  (ter'jent),  a.     [<  ME.  twrgent,  <  L.  tur- 
gen(t-)8,  ppr.  of  turgere,  swell.    Of.  turgid.']     1. 
Swelling;  tumid;  rising  into  a  tumor;  puffy. 

The  turgad  trunke  let  soarifle, 
That  humour  eiQuent  oute  of  it  hie. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  125. 
2t.  Tumid;  turgid;  inflated;  pompous;  bom- 
bastic. 

All  honour,  ofBces,  applause,  grand  titles,  and  turgent 
epithets  are  put  upon  him.     Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  212. 
iiurgesce  (t^r-jes'),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  turgesced, 
ppr.  turgescing.     [<  L.  turgescere,  inceptive  of 
turgere,  swell :  see  turgenf]    To  become  turgid; 
swell;  become  inflated.     [Eare.]    Imp.  Diet. 
turgescence  (t6r-jes'ens),  n.    [=  F,  turgescence 
=  Sp.  Pg.  turgenda  =  It.  twgenna ;  as  turges- 
een(t)  +  -ce.]     1.  The  act  of  swelling,  or  the 
state  of  being  swelled. —  2.  In  med.,  the  swell- 
ing or  enlargement  of  any  part,  usually  from 
congestion  or  the  extravasation  of  serum  "or 
blood. — 3.  Pomposity;  inflation;  bombast. 
turgescency  (t6r-jes'en-si),  n.    [As  turgescence 

(see  -cy).]  Same  a,s"iurgesGenee. 
turgescent  (ter-jes'ent),  a.  [=P.  turgeseent,  < 
L.  turgescen{t-)s,  ppr.  of  turgescere,  begin  to 
swell:  see  turgesee.]  Growing  turgid;  swell- 
ing. Bailey,  1727. 
turgescible  (t6r-jes'i-bl),  a.  [<  turgesce  +  -ible.] 
Capable  of  swelling  or  becoming  turgescent. 

Similar  but  less  extensive  turgeseCble  tissue  exists  in 
other  portions  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane. 

Medical,  Nem,  XLIX.  214. 

turgid  (tfer'jid),  a.  [<  F.  turgide  =  Pg.  It.  turgido, 
<  L.  turgidvs,  swoUen,  <  turgere,  swell  out :  see 
turgent.]  1.  Swollen;  bloated;  tumid;  dis- 
tended beyond  its  natural  or  usual  state  by 
some  interual  agent  or  expansive  force:  often 
applied  to  an  enlarged  part  of  the  body. 

These  lurking  particles  [of  air]  so  expanding  themselves 
must  necessarily  plump  out  the  sides  of  the  bladder,  and 
so  keep  them  turgid.  Boyle,  Works,  1. 114. 

2.  Tumid;  pompous;  inflated;  bombastic:  as, 
a  turgid  style. 

It  is  much  easier  to  write  in  a  turgid  strain  than  with 
.  .  .  delicate  simplicity.  GtHdmiith,  The  Bee,  No.  3. 

Turgid  palpi,  palpi  the  last  joint  of  which  appears  blad- 
dery, as  in  the  male  crickets. =S]m.  1.  SwoUen,  puffed  up. 
— 2.  Stilted,  grandiloquent.  &eeturgidnet». 
turgidity  (t6r-jid'i-ti),  m.  [<.  turgid  + -ity.]  1. 
The  state  of  being  turgid  or  swollen;  turgid- 
ness;  tumidity. 

The  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  .  .  .  vertigos,  weak- 
ness, wateriness,  and  turgidity  of  the  eyes. 

Armithrwt,  On  Diet,  iii. 
2.  Bombast;  turgidness;  pomposity. 

We  call  him  [Johnson]  affected  for  his  turgidity. 
Landor,  Imag.  Gonv.,  Archdeacon  Bare  and  Walter  Landor. 

turgidly  (ter'jid-li),  adv.    In  a  turgid  manner; 
with  swelling  or  empty  pomp;  pompously. 
turgidness  (t6r'jid-nes),  n.      1.  The  state  of 
being  turgid ;  a  swelling  or  swelled  state  of  a 
thing;  distention  beyond  the  natural  state  by 
some  internal  force  or  agent,  as  of  a  limb. —  2. 
Pompousness;  inflated  manner  of  writing  or 
speaking ;  bombast :  as,  the  turgidness  of  lan- 
guage or  style.  =Syn.  2.  Fustian,  Bant,  etc.    See  bmn- 
basL 
turgidoust  (tfer'jid-us),  a.    [<  L.  turgidus,  swol- 
len: see  turgid.]    Turgid. 
Puffle,  inflate,  turgidous,  and  ventosity  are  come  up. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 
turgite  (t6r'jit),  n.  [<  Turginsk,  a  copper-mine 
in  the  Ural,  +  -ite^.]  A  hydrous  oxid  of  iron, 
occurring  in  mammillary  or  stalactitic  masses 
much  resembling  limonite,  from  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  red  streak. 
Also  called  hydrohematite. 
turgometer  (t6r-gom'e-t6r),  n.  [Iireg.  <  L.  tur- 
gere, swell,  +  Gr.  fiirpov,  measure.]  That  which 
measures  or  indicates  the  amount  or  degree  of 
turgidity.    See  the  quotation.     [Rare.] 

The  more  the  cells  [of  Droaera  dichotoma]  lose  their 
turgidity,  the  more  does  the  plastoid  tend  to  assume  a 
spherical  form.  Its  spindle-shaped  elongated  form  may, 
however,  be  restored  by  again  bringing  about  turgidity, 
e.  g.,  by  injection  of  water  into  the  tissue.  Thus  the 
plastoid  may  be  regarded  as  a  turgometer,  since  it  indi- 
cates the  state  of  turgidity  of  the  cell. 

W.  Gardiner,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  XXXIX.  232. 

turgor  (ter'gor),  n.    [<  LL.  turgor,  a  swelling,  < 
L.  turgere,  swell:  see  turgent.]     1.  In  "'■--■-' 
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the  normal  fullness  of  the  capillaries  and  small- 
er blopd-vessels,  upon  which  is  supposed  to  de- 
pend in  part  the  resilience  of  the  tissues :  usu- 
ally qualified  by  the  epithet  vital.    [Bare.] 

With  the  cessation  of  the  circulation  and  vital  turgor, 
the  skin  becomes  ashy  pale,  and  the  tissues  lose  their  elas- 
ticity. Quam,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  328. 

2.  In  hot.    See  the  quotation. 

The  state  of  turgor,  as  it  has  long  been  called  by  botan- 
ical physiologists,  by  virtue  of  which  the  framework  of 
the  protoplasm  of  the  plant  retains  its  content  with  a  te- 
nacity to  which  I  have  already  referred,  is  the  analogue 
of  the  state  of  polarization  of  Bernstein.  Nature,  XL.  624. 

Turin  grass.  The  couch-  or  quitch-grass,  Agro- 
vyrum  repens. 

Turin  nut.  The  fossil  fruit  of  a  species  of  wal- 
nut, Juglans  nux-taurinensis :  so  called  because 
the  kernels  occur  inclosed  in  calc-spar  in  the 
Upper  Tertiary  of  Turin. 

turio  (tu'ri-6),  n.;  pi.  turiones  (tii-ri-6'nez). 
[NXi. :  see  tiirion.]    Same  as  turion. 

turion  (tu'ri-on),  n.  [<  L.  turio(,n-),  a  shoot, 
sprout,  tendril.]  A  scaly  shoot  from  a  sub- 
terranean bud,  becoming  a  new  stem,  as  those 
annually  produced  by  many  perennial  herbs,  as 
the  asparagus,  the  hop,  and  many  grasses. 

turioniferous  (tu"ri-o-nif'e-ruS),  a.  [<  L.  tu- 
rio(n-),  a  sprout,  -I-  ferre  =  E.  bear^.]  In  hot, 
having  turions ;  producing  shoots. 

Turk  (terk),  n.  [<  ME.  Turk,  <  OF.  and  F.  Turc 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  Tureo  =  D.  Turk  =  MHG.  Turc, 
Twrke,  Tiirke,  G.  Tiirke  =  Dan.  Tyrk  =  Sw.  Turk, 
<  ML.  Turcus,  NL.  also  Turea  =  LGr.  TovpKog 
=  OBulg.  TurukU  =  Buss.  Tiiroku  =  Lith.  Tur- 
kas,  <  Turk.  Turk,  a  Turk  (now  applied  to  an 
Asiatic  or  provincial  Turk,  a  rustic,  the  reg. 
word  for  Turk  as  a  national  name  being  Os- 
mdnli:  see  Osmanli,  Ottoman^),  =  Ar.  Turk,  < 
Pers.  Ttirk,  a  Turk,  Tatar,  Scythian,  hence  bar- 
barian, robber,  villain,  vagabond;  tradition- 
ally derived  from  a  mythical  son  of  Japhet, 
named  Turlc.  Hence  mt^  Turkish,  turkis^,  tur- 
quoise, etc.,  Turki,  turkey,etc.]  1.  A  member 
of  the  race  now  dominant  in  Turkey;  an  Otto- 
man. See  Ottoman^. —  2.  In  an  extended  sense, 
a  member  of  a  race  regarded  as  related  to  the 
Mongols,  and  a  branch  of  the  Ural-Altaic  fam- 
ily. In  this  sense  the  Turkish  race  includes 
the  Petchenegs,  Uzbegs,  Turkomans,  Ottoman 
Turks,  etc.  Hence  —  3.  A  savage  fellow;  a 
"Tartar":  as,  he  is  a  regular  Turk. — 4.  A  Mo- 
hammedan: so  called  from  Mohammedanism 
being  the  established  religion  of  Turkey. 
Have  merey  upon  all  Jews,  Turks,  infidels,  and  heretics. 
Book  of  Comrmn  Prayer,  Collect  for  Good  Friday. 

St.  A  sword  or  saber,  probably  a  simitar. 

That  he  forthwith  iinsheathd  his  trusty  turke, 
Cald  forth  that  blood  which  in  his  veines  did  lurk. 
Hist,  of  Albino  and  Bellama  (1638),  p.  108.    (JTores.) 

6.  A  Turkish  horse. —  7.  In  entom.,  the  plum- 
weevil  or  plum-curculio,  Conotrachelus  nenu- 
phar:  more  fully  little  Turk:  so  called  from 
the  cresoentic  punctures  made  by  the  female, 
in  allusion  to  the  emblem  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire.   See  cut  d  under  Conotrachelus Seljuk 

Turks.  See  Sdjvk.—1a  1)um  Turk,  to  become  a  Mo- 
hammedan ;  be  a  renegade ;  hence,  to  undergo  a  complete 
change  for  the  worse. 

If  the  rest  of  my  fortunes  turn  Turk  with  me. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2.  287. 
Turk  satin,  Turk's  satin.    See  satin. 

Turkeis^t,  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  Turkes;  < 
MB.  *Turkeis,  <  OF.  *Turkeis,  Tmqueis,  Tur- 
quois,  <  ML.  *Turcensis,  <  Turcus,  Turk:  see 
!Rtrk.  Cf.  iurkeis^,turkis,  now  \ia\iaAyturqumse, 
orig.  (in  OP.)  fem.  of  this  adj.]    Turkish. 

Turkeis^f,  v.  t.    [<  Turkeis\  a.;  prob.  suggested 

by  turkisi.]    To  render  Turkish  in  character, 

etc.;  causetoconformtoTurkishideas.  [Eare.] 

The  Turkes,  when  they  turkeised  it  [the  Mosque  of  St. 

Sophia],  threw  downe  the  Altars. 

Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  298. 

turkeis^t,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  tur- 


tutkey 

Turkescot  (ter-kes'ko),  a.  [<  Sp.  Turquesco  = 
It.  Turchesco,  <  ML.  *Turoiseus,  <  Tureus,  Turk: 
see  Turk.    Cf.  TurkeisK]    Turkish. 

The  said  danine  is  of  siluer,  hauing  the  Turkesco  stampe 
on  both  sides.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  U.  272. 

Turkess  (tSr'kes),  n.    [<  Turk  +  -ess.]    A  fe- 
male Turk. 
Disdainful  Turkess.       Marlowe,  Tamburlaine,  I.,  iii.  3. 

Turkestan  tulip.    See  tulip. 

turkey  (t6r'ki),  «.  [Formerly  also  turky,  tur- 
kie;  short  for  Turkey-cock  or  Turkey-hen,  'cock' 
or  'hen  of  Turkey,'  Turkey  here  meaning 
'Tatary'  or  vaguely  'Asia,'  whence  the  bird 
was  at  first  supposed  to  come;  <  P.  Turquie, 
Turkey,  <  Turc,  Turk :  see  Turk.  The  bird  was 
also  supposed  to  come  from  India,  being  also 
called  cock  of  India,  F.poule  d^'Inde,  now  dinde, 
'hen  of  India,'  Sp.  gallina  de  India,  'hen  of  In- 
dia,' It.  gallo  or  gallina  d'  India, '  cock '  or  '  hen 
of  India,'  G.  Indianische  henn  or  hun  (Minsheu), 
'Indian  hen,'  also  Calecutischer  halm  or  henne 
(cf.  D.  kalkoen)  'cock'  or  'hen  of  Calicut.'  It 
was  also  referred  to  Af  rie  a,  being  called  Guinea- 
hen  (Ginnie  henne,  etc.),  or  hen  o/  Guinea  {henne 
of  Guinie,  etc.),  and  confused  with  the  guinea- 
hen  as  now  so  known;  Sp.  gallina  Morisca, 
'  Moorish  hen,'  etc.  (So  maize,  or  Indian  corn, 
was  supposed  to  come  from  '  Turkey'  or  Asia, 
and  was  called  Turkey-wheat.)  The  Hind,  name 
isperU,  perhaps  referring  to  its  American  ('Pe- 
ruvian') origin.  The  .Ar.  name  in  Egypt  is  dik 
rumi,  'fowl  of  Turkey.']  1.  An  American  gal- 
linaceous bird  of  the  genus  Meleagris;  any  spe- 
cies of  Meleagridse.  See  the  technical  names. 
Turkeys  are  of  two  totally  distinct  species :  one  of  these  has 
two  varieties,  both  widely  known  and  with  a  long  intricate 
histoiy ;  the  other  species  is  practically  unknown,  except 
in  ornithology.  (<t)  The  turkey  now  living  wild  in  Mexico, 
and  everywhere  domesticated,  became  known  to  Euro- 
peans almost  immediately  upon  the  discovery  of  Mexico 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1518.  It  was  described  by  Oviedo,  in 
or  about  1527,  as  already  domesticated  among  Christians 
and  elsewhere  than  in  New  Spain  (Mexico) ;  it  was  called 
pavo,  and  the  strutting  of  the  gbbbler  with  stiflly  erect 
spread  tail,  like  that  of  the  peacock,  was  noted.  It  is 
traditional,  and  not  incredible  though  unproved,  that  the 
turkey  reached  England  in  1524,  and  certain  that  It  was 
established  in  domestication  in  Europe  by  1530.  There  is 
English  documentary  evidence  of  the  turkey  in  1541 ;  the 
bird  was  first  figured,  both  by  Belon  and  by  Gesner,  in 
1555 ;  and  by  1575  it  had  already  taken  up  its  since  estab- 
lished connection  with  Christmas  festivities.  It  is  quite 
probable,  but  not  in  evidence,  that  there  were  other  and 
very  early  (perhaps  the  earliest)  European  importations  of 
turkeys  from  New  England ;  if  so,  the  domestic  bird  would 
be  a  composite  of  the  two  feral  varieties  noted  below. 
From  Gesner  on,  for  about  200  years,  the  usual  technical 
name  of  the  turkey  was  gallopavo  (with  variants  gallo- 
pavits  and  gallopana,  sometimes  pavogallus,  and  qualified 
as  gallopavo  syjvestris.  gallopavo  cristatus,  simulating  a 
modern  binomial).  But  meanwhile,  by  some  confusion 
with  the  African  guinea-hen,  the  exact  date  and  occasion 
of  which  are  open  to  conjecture,  the  turkey  as  domesti- 
cated in  Europe  was  called  Tneleagris  (so  Charleton, "  Ex- 
ercitationes,"  1677,  and  on  to  Linnseus,  '*Fauna  Suecica," 
1746).  These  two  synonyms  thus  ran  parallel  for  many 
years,  till  in  the  Linnean  "Systema  Naturae,"  1758,  they 
were  united  in  the  onym  Meleagris  gallopavo.  There  had 
not  then  been,  nor  was  there  for  some  time  afterward,  any 
suspicion  that  two  dillerentspecies,  or  well-marked  feral 
races,  of  the  turkey  existed  in  America  g^oth  covered  by  the 
term  M.  gallopavo).  One  of  these,  itteprdiaaey  wild  turkey 
of  the  United  States,  was  first  technicallyspeeifled  by  Wil- 
liam Bartram,  in  1791,  as  H.  a/mericana,  and  was  soon  after 


turken  (ter'ken),  v.  [<  ME.  torkanen,  with  for- 
mative -e«i,  prop,  torken,  <  OF.  torquer,  twist, 
turn, <  L.  torquere,  twist:  see  tortK  Cf.  turkis^.] 
L  in^ans.  It.  Toturn  toward:  with  m*7j. — 2. 
To  revolve  ideas  in  the  mind ;  ponder ;  muse, 
as  on  what  one  means  to  do.  Sometimes  spelled 
toorean.   Ea/y;  Grose;  Halliwell.   [Prov.  Eng.] 

Il.t  trans.  To  turn ;  alter. 

This  poetioall  licence  is  a  shi'ewde  fellow,  and  .  .  .  tur- 
keneth  all  things  at  pleasure. 

Gaseoigne,  Notes  on  Eng.  Verse  (Steele  Glas,  ed.  Arber, 

[p.  37). 

His  majesty  calleth  for  subscription  unto  articles  of  re- 
ligion ;  but  they  are  not  either  articles  of  his  own  lately 
devised,  or  the  old  newly  tarkerwd. 

Sogers,  On  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  Pref.,  §  28. 


W  Id  Turkey  of  the  Un  ted  States  (  MeUagrts ga  llopavo 


twice  renamed  by  Vieillot  as  M.  sylvestris  and  M.fera.  The 
other  of  these,  native  in  Mexico,  and  also  extending  into 
adjoining  regions  of  the  United  States,  was  by  John  Gould, 
in  1853,  specified  as  ilf.  ntexieana.  This  renaming  accentu- 
ated the  actual  distinctions  between  the  two  kinds  of  tur- 
keys, and  also  the  fact,  not  before  made  prominent,  that 
Gould's  Mexican  species  was  more  like  the  ordinary  do- 
mestic bird  than  like  the  feral  bird  of  the  United  States. 
Hence  M.  mexicana  is  rightly  taken  to  be  a  mere  synonym 
of  if.  gallopavo,  which  latter  name,  as  based  mainly  or 
wholly  upon  domesticated  descendants  of  the  Mexican 


turkey 

form,  is  properly  restricted  to  these  and  to  tlieir  feral 
stock;  and  the  distinctive  onym  of  the  United  States 
wild  tnrkey  becomes  M.  ameriemw,  (after  Bartram),  or  jif. 
sylvestris  (after  Vieillot,  with  those  who  decline  to  rec- 
ognize Bartram's  names  on  the  groand  that  his  nomen- 
clature was  not  systematically  binomial).  The  distinc- 
tions, though  not  trenchant,  are  obvious.  (1)  The  north- 
em  wild  turkey  inhabits  or  has  inhabited  the  eastern 
halt  of  the  United  States,  north  into  Canada,  where  it 
still  occurs,  northwest  to  some  parts  of  the  Missouri 
region,  and  southwest  to  Texas ;  it  has  been  for  many 
years  extirpated  from  New  England,  where  it  former^ 
abounded;  it  lingers  in  the  Middle  States,-  still. occurs 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Washington,  and  is  eom- 
mon  in  the  South  and  West.  The  head  and  upper 
part  of  the  neck  are  naked,  bristly,  and  carunculate,  with 
an  erect  fleshy  process  on  the  former  and  a  dewlap  on 
the  latter ;  a  long  bunch  of  coaise  hairy  feathers  hangs 
from  the  br^st ;  the  tarsi  are  naked,  scutellate  before  and 
behii;)d,  and  spurred  in  the  cock ;  the  tall  is  broad  and 
rounded,  of  fourteen  to  eighteen  feathers,  capable  of  erec- 
tion into  a  circular  disk  (indicating  the  relationship  of  the 
turkey  to  the  peafowl,  and  so  of  the  Mdeagridee  to  the 
Phasumidm).  The  plumage  is  compact  and  lustrous,  and 
that  of  the  body  is  almost  entirely  of  blackish  bronzed  tints, 
not  markedly  whitening  on  the  ruitop,  upper  tail-coverts, 
and  ends  of  the  tail-feathers.  The  cock  or  gobbler  is 
3  feet  or  more  in  total  length,  and  may  acquu-e  a  weight 
of  30  pounds,  though  the  average  is  much  less;  the  hen 
is  considerably  smaller  and  lighter.  The  wild  turkey  is 
confined  to  woodland.  It  continues  abundant  enough  to 
retain  economic  importance,  and  its  chase  is  a  distinct 
branch  of  field  sport ;  it  is  usually  pursued  with  the  shot- 
gun, like  other  game-birds,  or  stalked  with  the  rifle,  like 
larger  game ;  it  may  be  decoyed  by  imitating  its  gobbling 
(see  turkeyeaO),  and  where  abundant  may  be  trapped 
(see  turkey-pen).  The  female  nests  on  the  ground,  and 
lays  a  numerous  clutch  of  eggs  of  a  butf  color  profusely 
speckled  with  dark  brown.  The  eggs  have  often  been 
hatched  under  the  domestic  turkey,  but  the  difiiculty  of 
immediately  domesticating  this  feral  stock  is  great.  (2) 
The  Mexican  turkey,  found  wild  in  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
and  Arizona,  as  well  as  southward,  is  mainly  distinguished 
by  the  chestnut-brown  upper  tail-coverts  with  paler  or 
whitish  tips,  and  the  similar  light  tips  of  the  tail-feathers. 
This  marking  is  usually  distinctive,  as  when  dark-colored 
individuals  of  the  tame  turkey  are  marketed  unplucked 
for  wild  turkeys.  Under  domestication,  now  protracted 
for  more  than  300  years,  this  turkey  has  tended  to  enor- 
mous development  of  the  caruncles  and  dewlap,  oc- 
casionally sports  a  topknot  of  feathers,  and  runs  into 
several  color-strains  which  may  be  perpetuated  by  .me- 
thodical selection.  One  of  these,  known  in  England  as 
the  Norfolk,  tends  to  melanism,  being  chiefly  of  a  luster- 
less  blackish  color ;  but  the  usual  variation  is  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  resulting  in  the  variegated  plumage  of  the 
breed  known  in  England  as  the  Ga/mJMdLgesMre,  and  in  the 
buif,  the  pied,  and  even  the  white  color-strain.  (See  also 
bronze  turkey,  under  brom».) 

Hares,  Fatridges,  Turkies,  or  Egges,  fat  or  leane,  young 
or  old,  they  devoure  all  they  can  catch  in  their  power. 

Cwpt.  John  Smith,  Works,  1, 184. 

The  Turkey  [in  New  England]  is  a  long  Fowl,  of  a  black 
colour,  yet  is  his  flesh  white ;  he  is  much  bigger  than  our 
English  Turky ;  He  hath  long  Leggs  wherewith  he  can 
run  as  fast  as  a  Dog,  and  can  fly  as  fast  as  a  Goose. 

S.  Clarke,  Four  Plantations  in  America  (1678),  p.  36. 
(&)  The  second  species  of  Meleagris  is  M,  oceUata,  the  ocel- 
lated  turkey  of  Honduras  and  some  other  parts  of  Central 
America.    This  is  much  smaller  and  more  beautiful  than 


Ocellated  Turkey  {MeUagt  is  octUata) 


the  other;  the  plumage  is  Intensely  lustrous,  and  in  part 
eyed  with  iridescent  ocelli,  recalling  those  of  the  peacock; 
the  bare  head  is  deep-blue,  studded  with  caruncles  of  an 
orange  color,  and  no  dewlap  is  developed. 
2.  With  qualifying  term,  one  of  several  differ- 
ent Australian  birds  which  resemble  or  suggest 
the  turkey.  See  phrases  below — Bronze  turkey. 
See  &roK».— CambndgesMre  ttirkey.  See  def.  i  (o)  (2). 
[Eng.]— Colorado  turkey.  See  2te?j«(rfM«.— (Jrested 
turkey,  a  variety  of  the  domestic  turkey  having  a  top- 
knot of  feathers.  This  has  long  been  known ;  it  was  fig- 
ured by  Albin  in  1738,  and  was  the  gaUopavo  eristatus  of 
various  authors.— Honduras  turkey,  the  ocellated  tur- 
key.—Mexican  turkey.  See  def.  i  (a).— Native  turkey, 
the  Australian  bustard,  Otis  (Choriotis)  au^ralit.  [Anglo- 
Anstralian.]—Ne'WEnglaJld  wild  turkey,  the  feral  tur- 
key of  the  region  named.  This  was  early  noted  as  differ- 
ing from  the  domestic  bird  in  its  dark  color  and  supposed 
greater  size,  and  was  the  galltrpavo  sylvestrig  of  various 
writers,  as  Ray,  1713.  Its  size  was  usually  exaggerated, 
even  up  to  a  weight  of  60  pounds  (Brisson,  1760).  See  def. 
1  (a)  (IX  and  quotation  from  Clarke.- Norfolk  tuifeey. 
See  def.  1(a)(2).  [Eng.]— OceUated  turkey.  See  def.  1 
<6).— Wild  turkey.  See  def.  l  (a).  (See  also  arush-turkey, 
water-turkey.) 
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turkeyback  (t6r'ki-bak),  n.  A  large  variety 
of  the  yellowshank,  Totanus  melanoleucus.  G. 
Trumbull,  1888.     [Salem,  Massachusetts,] 

turkeybeard  (tfer'ki-berd),  n,  A  liliaceous 
plant  of  the  genus  Xerophyllum.  Also  turkey' s- 
oeard. 

turkey-berry  (t6r'ki-ber"i),  n.  l.  The  fruit 
of  species  of  Iihanmu.s,  used  in  dyeing.  See 
Persian  berries,  under  Persian. — 3.  Either  of 
the  plants  Solatium  mammosum  and  S.  torimm. 
[West  Indies.] — 3.  A  West  Indian  tree,  Cordia 
Collocoeca,  bearing  a  small  purple  drupe ;  also, 
its  fruit. 

turkeyberry-tree  (ter'ki-ber-i-tre),  n.  See 
turkey-berry,  3. 

turkey-bira  (tfer'ki-bferd),  n.  The  wryneck, 
lynx  torguilla.    [Local,  British.] 

turkey-blossom  (t6r'ki-blos"um),  n.  See  T)-i- 
bulus. 

turkey-buzzard  (ter'ki-buz'''ard),  n.  An  Amer- 
ican vulture  of  the  faniily  C'atliartidsB,  the  Ca- 

'  thartes  aura,  common  and  wide-spread,  through 
the  greater  part  of  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica: generally  so  called  in  the  United  States 
in  distinction  from  the  black  vulture,  or  ear- 
rion-erow,  of  that  country,  Catharista  atrata: 
more  tvlljoalledred-headed  turkey-buzzard.  This 
well-known  and  very  useful  bird  is  abundant  in  most  of 
the  States,  extends  northward  to  Canada,  and  in  the 
Southern  States  is  an  efficient  scavenger.  It  is  from  27  to 
30  inches  long,  and  about  60  inches  in  extent,  of  a  blackish- 
brown  color,  blacker  on  the  wings  and  tail,  and  grayer  on 
the  wing-coverts ;  the  whole  head  is  bare  of  feathers,  and 
of  a  reddish  color  ranging  from  livid  crimson  to  pale  car- 
mine in  the  adults ;  the  beak  is  white ;  the  feet  are  flesh- 
colored,  and  the  eyes  brown.  The  naked  skin  of  the  head 
is  wrinkled  and  sparsely  bristled ;  the  feathers  begin  in  a 
circle  around  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and  do  not  run 
up  in  a  point  on  the  hindhead  as  in  the  black  vulture. 
Though  ill-favored  and  bad-smelling  when  in  hand,  on 
the  wing  the  turkey-buzzard  is  one  of  the  most  graceful 
of  birds,  soaring  and  sailing  with  a  strong  and  buoyant 
flight  on  motionless  pinions,  and  affording  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  this  kind  of  flight.  It  nests  on  the  ground 
or  near  it  in  hollow  stumps  and  logs,  arid  lays  usually  two 
eggs,  white  or  creamy,  boldly  spotted  and  blotched  with 
shades  of  rich  brown  and  neutral  tints.  The  young  hatch 
clothed  with  whitish  down.  This  vulture  has  the  trick  of 
"playing  possum  "  when  captured.  The  question  whether 
it  flnds  its  food  by  scent  or  sight,  or  both,  is  still  dis- 
cussed.   See  cut  under  Caihartes. 

turkey-call  (tfer'ki-k&l),  n.  An  instrument  pro- 
ducing a  sound  which  resembles  the  cry  of  the 
female  turkey,  used  as  a  decoy. 

Turkey  carpet.    See  carpet. 

turkey-cock  (tfer'ki-kok),  n.  [Orig.  Turkey-cock 
or  Turkey  cock  {Turkie-cock,  etc.),  <  Turkey,  the 
country  so  called  (see  twkey),  +  cock^.l  The 
bird  now  called  turkey  (including  the  female) ; 
properly,  the  male  of  the  turkey,  called  the 
gobbler;  hence,  a  person  of  great  personal 
vanity  and  foolish  pride :  so  called  in  allusion 
to  the  strutting  of  the  bird. 

Puppet-like  thou  dost  advaunce  thy  crest. 
And  swell  in  big  lookes  like  some  turkie-eoeke, 
Ready  to  burst  with  pride. 

Times'  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  37. 

Here  he  comes,  swelling  like  a  turkey-eock. 

Shak.,  Hen.  T.,  v.  1.  16. 

turkey-corn  (ter'ki-k6m),  n.  Same  as  squirrel- 
corn. 

Turkey  corn.    See  maize,  l. 

turkey-fat  ore  (t6r'ki-fat  or).  A  bright  orange- 
yellow  variety  of  zinc  carbonate  (smithsonite), 
colored  by  cadmium  sulphid.  It  occurs  in 
mammillary  forms  in  the  zinc  region  of  south- 
western Missouri.     [Local.] 

turkey-feather  laver  (t6r'ki-feTH''''er  la'ver). 
A  plant :  same  as  peacoc¥s-tail. 

turkey-gnat  (ter'ki-nat),  n.  A  small  black  fly, 
Simulium  meridio- 
nale,  which  attacks 
poultry  in  the  south- 
ern and  western 
United  States,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley.  Com- 
pare cut  under  Simu- 


Turkman 
Turkey-hone  (t6r'ki-h6n),  n.    Same  as  Turkey- 

turkey-ieather  (t6r'ki-leSH'''er),  n.  A  leather 
prepared  by  oil-tawing  without  first  removing 
the  hair  side,  the  flesh  side  being  blackened  in 
the  usual  way:  used  for  women's  boots  .and 
shoes. 

turkey-louse  (ter'ki-lous),  n.  Goniodesstylifer, 
a  bird-louse  or  mallophagous  insect  of  the  fam- 
ily PMlopteridsB,  which  infests  the  domestic 
turkey,  having  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  fringed 
with  long  hairs. 

Turkey  myrrh.    See  myrrh. 

Turkey  oak.    See  oak. 

turkey-pea  (tur'ki-pe),  re.  1.  Sa,TD.e  a.s  squirrel- 
corn.  Also  wild-twkey  pea. —  2.  The  hoary  pea, 
Tephrosia  Virginiana.  See  Tephrosia.  [South- 
ern U.  S.] 

turkey-pen  (t6r'ki-pen),  n.  A  pen  contrived 
for  trapping  turkeys  in  parts  of  the  United 
States  where  they  were  abundant,  it  was  simply 
constructed  of  rails  forming  four  sides  and  a  top,  with  a 
low  entrance  at  one  place  to  admit  the  birds,  which  were 
tolled  by  sprinkling  corn  to  some  distance  from  the  open- 
ing, as  well  as  inside  the  inclosure.  There  was  no  special 
contrivance  to  prevent  exit,  as  the  efiiciency  of  the  trap 
depended  on  the  fact  that  the  turkeys,  on  finding  them- 
selves shut  in,  would  carry  their  heads  too  high  to  notice 
the  place  through  which  they  had  crept  to  pick  up  the 
corn. 

turkey-poult  (t6r'ki-p61t),  n.  The  pullet  or 
young  of  the  turkey. 

Turkey  red.  1.  Seeredl. — 2.  The  cotton  cloth 
dyed  of  this  color,  formerly  brought  from  the 
East,  but  now  made  in  western  Europe  and  in 
America — Mock  Turkey  red.  See  6art«oo(f.— Tur- 
key red  oil.    See  redl. 

Turkey-slate  (ter'ki-slat),  n.  Same  as  Turkey- 
stone,  2. 

Turkey-stone  (tfer'ki-ston),  n.  [Formerly  also 
turky-stone;  <  Turkey  (see  turkey)  +  stone.']  If. 
A  turquoise. 

She  shows  me  her  ring  of  a  Turky-stone,  set  with  little 
sparks  of  dyamonds.  Pepys,  Diary,  Feb.  18, 1667-68. 

2.  A  very  fine-grained  silieious  rock,  commonly- 
of  a  yellowish  or  bluish  color,  it  is  used  with  oil 
for  sharpening  small  cutting-instruments.  It  is  common- 
ly called  Turkey  oilstone,  as  it  comes  from  the  interior  of 
Asia  Minor.  All  the  so-called  hones  and  oil-stones  ai'e  al- 
most entirely  made  up  of  very  flne  particles  of  silica,  and 
the  quality  of  the  article  varies  with  the  fineness  and 
sharpness  of  the  grain  and  the  compactness  of  the  stone. 
Some  varieties  of  hone  and  oil-stone  are  highly  valued  for 
putting  a  fine  edge  on  delicate  cutting-instruments.,  and 
bring  very  high  prices. 
turkey-vulture  (tfer'ki-vul^'tur),  n.  The  tur- 
key-buzzard: more  fully  called  red-headed  tur- 


Turkey  wheat.    See  wheat. 

Turkic  (ter'kik)ja.     Same  as  Turkish.     An- 

thropol.  Jour.,  XIX.  30.     [Rare.] 
turkiest,  n.    See  turquoise. 
turkis^t,  "•  *•    [Also  torkess;  <  OF.  torquiss,  tor- 

quer,  turn:  see  turken.']    To  turn;  alter. 

He  taketh  the  same  sentence  out  of  Esay  (somewhat 
turkised)  for  his  poesie  as  well  as  the  rest. 
Bp.  Bwneroft,  Survey  of  Pretended  Holy  Discipline  (1693)i 

[p.  6.    (fiatries.) 
turkis^  (tfer'kis^,  ».     Same  as  fwgttoise.     Ten- 


tur  key-gobbler  (ter  '- 
ki-gob"16r),  n.  The 
turkey-cock.  See  gob- 
bler^. 

turkey-grass  (tfer'ki- 
grfts),  n.  The  cleav- 
ers or  goose-grass, 
Galium  Aparine.  [Lo- 
cal, Eng.] 

Turkey  gum.    See  gum  arabic,  -anAescgum^. 

turkey-hen  (ter'M-itien),  n.  [Orig.  Twrkey-hen 
or  Turkey  hen :  see  turkey-cock  anatwrkey.']  The 
hen  or  female  of  the  turkey. 


:liat  {Sitnulium  nterz- 
ut  ten  times  natural 


Turkish  (ter'Msh),  a.  and  n.  [=  D.  Turksch 
=  G.  Tiirkisch  =  Sw.  Turkisk  =  Dan.  Tyrkisk; 
as  Turk^  +  -isU.  Of.  Turkeis^.]  I.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Turkey  or  the  Turks;  character- 
istic of,  made  in,  or  derived  from  Turkey :  as, 

Turkish  misrule;  Turkish  rugs Turkish  bath 

See  6a«Ai.— Turkish  carpet.  See  carpet-  TurkiBh 
crown,  into-.  Same  as  ««r6ars.— Turkish  maima.  Same 
as  iretoZa.- Turkish  music,  music  produced  entirely 
with  Oriental  instruments  of  percussion,  like  drums,  cym- 
bals,  bells,  etc.- Turkish  pound.  See  iirai,  2.— Turkish 
saddle,  tobacco,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Turkish  sponge 
the  Turkey  cup-sponge,  Spongia  adriatiea,  a  bath-sponge 
of  flne  quality.— Turkish  towel,  Turkish  towelmg,  a 
rough  towel  or  toweling-material  with  a  long  nap  which 
IS  usually  composed  of  uncut  loops.  Besides  its  use  for 
the  bath,  etc.,  it  is  often  made  a  background  for  embroi- 
dery.—Turkish  wheat.    See  wheat. 

II,  n.  The  language  of  the  Turks,  a  member 
of  the  Ural-Altaic  family  of  languages,  having 
several  dialects,  of  which  the  literary  language 
of  the  Ottoman  Turks  is  the  best-known.  It  is 
commonly  written  with  the  Arabic  alphabet. 

Turkishly  (tfer'Msh-li),  adv.  In  the  manner 
of  the  Turks.     Quarterly  Rev. 

Turkishnesst  (t6r'kish-nes),m.  The  character 
or  condition  of  being  Turkish ;  hence,  heathen- 
ism; paganism;  barbarism.  Ascham,  Toxophi- 
lus,  1.  ^ 

turkle  (t^r'kl),  n.  [Also  tarkle.}  A  turtle  or 
tortoise.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  U.  S.] 

Turkman  (tferk'man),  n.  [<  Turk^  +  man.  Of. 
Twrkoman.']  Same  as  Turkoman.  Byron  The 
Island,  ii.  19. 


Turk's-head, ' 


Turko 

Turko,  n.    See  Turcot. 

tlirkois,  n.    See  turquoise. 

Turkoman  (t^r'ko-man),  n.  [Also  Twreoman; 
=  F.  Turcoman, '  Turkoman  =  Gt.  TurJcomane 
(EusB.  Twrkmenetsu,  etc.);  ult.  <  Pers.  Turk. 
Twrk,  Turk.]  A  member  of  a  'brancli  of  the 
TurMsh  race,  found  ohiefly  in  central  Asia  (in 
Russian  territory),  Persia,  and  Afghanistan. 
Nearly  all  are  nomads.  Among  the  tribes  are  the  Tekkes 
of  Merv  and  Akhal,  the  Sariks,  etc.  Also  Turhman.— 
Turkoman  caxpet,  a  carpet  made  by  the  nomads  on 

'  the  northern  frontiers  of  Persia,  usually  simple  in  design, 
but  of  soft  and  long  nap  and  rich  colors. 

Turk's-cap  (tSrks'kap),  n.  1.  The  martagon- 
lily,  lAUum  Martagon;  also,  the  American 
swamp-lily,  L.  superbum.  Also  called  TurMs- 
eapUVy.  See  wartopore  and  Z%. — 2.  A  species 
of  melon-cactus,  Meloeactus  communis.  Also 
TarWs-cap  cactus,  Twrk's-head. — 3.  A  variety  of 
winter  squash. 

Turk's-head  (tferks'hed),  w.  1.  Same  as  IZ^Wc's- 
cap,  2. —  2.  Naut,  a  form 
of  knot  made  by  weaving 
tiirns  of  small  cord  round 
a  larger  rope.  A  similar 
knot  is  largely  used  in  or- 
namenting whip-handles. — 

3.  Along  broom  with  spherical  head,  for  sweep- 
ing ceilings,  etc. 

He  saw  a  great  Turk'8-head  besom  poked  up  at  him. 

Bulwer,  My  Novel,  x.  20. 

4.  A  pan  for  baking  cake,  having  a  tin  core  in 
the  center,  thus  bringing  heat  into  the  middle 
of  the  cake. 

Turk's-turban  (t6rks't6r"ban),  n.  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Ranunculus;  crowfoot. 

turkyif,  »•    An  obsolete  spelling  of  turkey. 

turky^t,  «•  [Abbr.  of  Turky-stone,  Turkey-stone.'] 
Same  as  Tu/rkey-stone,  1.  Sandys,  Travailes, 
p.  173. 

Turky-stonet,  n.    See  Turkey-stone. 

Turky-wkeatt,  n.    See  TwrJcey-wlieat. 

Turlington's  balsam.    See  bengoin. 

turlough  (ter'looh),  n.  [<  Ir.  iurloch,  a  dry 
lake,  <  tor,  bare,  dry,  +  loch,  lake:  see  lough.'] 
In  Ireland,  a  temporary  pond  or  lake  in  certain 
limestone  districts. 

Some  [sluggas]  are  abrupt  deep  holes,  others  open  into 
shallow  hollows ;  and  when  the  water  during  floods  rises 
in  the  latter,  it  overflows  the  adjoining  lands,  forming  the 
turlaughs,  which  are  usually  lakes  in  winter  and  callows 
in  summer.  Kinalum,  Geol.  of  Ireland,  p.  325. 

Turlupin  (t6r'lu-pin),  n.  [OF.,  appar.  a  par- 
ticular use,  in  contempt,  of  turlupin,  "a  grub, 
mushrome,  start-up,  new-nothing  man  of  no 
value"  (Cotgrave,  ed.  1611);  origin  unknown.] 
In  eccles.  hist. ,  a  name  given  to  the  members  of 
a  French  sect  of  about  the  fourteenth  century, 
which  held  views  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit. 

The  Turluplns  were  first  known  by  the  names  Beghards, 
or  Beghins,  and  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  free  spirit. 
The  common  people  alone  called  them  Turlupins,  a  name 
which  seems  obviously  to  be  connected  with  the  wolvlsh 
bowlings  which  these  people,  in  all  probability,  would 
make  in  their  religious  ravings.  Then:  subsequent  name 
of  the  fraternity  of  poor  men  might  have  been  the  cause 
why  the  wandering  rogues,  called  Bedlam  beggars,  as- 
sumed or  obtained  the  title  of  Turlupins  or  Turlygoods, 
especially  it  their  mode  of  asking  alms  was  accompanied 
by  the  gesticulations  of  madmen. 

Dmuie,  111.  of  Shakspeare. 

turm  (t6rm),  n.  [<  L.  turma,  a  troop ;  cf .  turba, 
a  troop,  crowd :  see  turba,  turbid^  A  troop ; 
a  turma. 

Legions  and  cohorts,  turma  of  horse  and  wings. 

MUtm,  P.  R.,  iv.  66. 

turma  (t6r'ma),  n. ;  pi.  turmse  (-me).  [L. :  see 
turm.]  Among  the  Komans,  a  company  of  cav- 
alry, consisting  at  first  of  thirty  and  afterward 
of  thirty-two  men. 

turmalin.turmaline  (t6r'ma-lin), «.    Same  as 
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and  applied  externally  for  skin-diseases.  In  western  coun- 
tries its  chief  use  (now  declining)  has  been  that  of  a  dye- 
stuff,  in  which  capacity  it  aflords  beautiful  but  fugitive 
shades  of  yellow ;  at  present  a  leading  use  is  in  the  prep- 
aration of  a  test-paper  called  turmerk-paper  or  (mrcuma- 
paper.  The  coloring  matter  is  called  cureumin;  and  the 
oil  to  which  its  aromatic  taste  and  smell  are  due,  tur- 
meric-aU  or  turmerol.  Sometimes  called  Indian  iaffron. 
The  Hindu  name  is  huULee. 

2.  The  plant  producing  turmeric. — 3.  The 
yi\oo^oot,Sanguinaria  Canadensis African  tur- 
meric, the  rootstock  of  a  species  of  Canna,  having  prop- 
erties like  those  of  turmeric,  cultivated  in  Sierra  Leone, 
and  much  used  by  the  natives  for  dyeing  yellow. 

turmeric-oil  (t^r'me-rik-oil),  n.    The  oil  of  tur- 
meric. 

turmeric-paper  (t6r'me-rik-pa"p6r),  n.    See 
paper. 

turmeric-plant  (tfer'me-rik-plant),  n.    Same  as 
turmeric,  2. 

turmeric-root  (tSr'me-rik-rSt),  n.    1 .  The  com- 
mon turmeric. —  2.  1?he  yellowroot,  Hydrastis 


turmeric  (ter'me-rik),  n.  [Formerly  also  tur- 
»»encfc(NL.  turmerica,  Minsheu);  cf.F.  terre-mi- 
rite  (Nil.  terra  merita),  turmeric  (as  if  <  L.  terra, 
earth,  -f-  merita,  deserved,  deserving,  taken  in 
the  forced  sense  of '  excellent ') ;  both  prob.  cor- 
ruptions of  an  Oriental  name,  perhaps  of  Ar. 
kwrkum,  saffron:  see  curcuma.]  1.  The  rhi- 
zome of  Curcuma  longa,  a,  plant  of  the  ginger 
family,  native  and  long  cultivated  in  the  Bast 
Indies.  It  has  a  central  ovoid  body  and  lateral  elongated 
tubers,  called  respectively  roawf  and  long  turmeric,  former- 
ly supposed  to  come  from  different  species.  Turmeric  is 
of  a  deep  brownish  or  greenish  yellow,  inwardly  orange,  of 
a  resinous  consistence  and  peculiar  aromatic  odor.  It  is 
prepared  for  use  by  grinding.  In  India  it  is  most  largely 
employed  as  a  condiment,  particularly  as  an  ingredient  in 
curry -powders.  It  has  the  property  of  an  aromatic  stim- 
ulant, and  is  there  given  internally  for  various  troubles. 


turmeric-tree  (t6r'me-rik-tre),  n.  Arutaoeous 
tree,  Acronyehia  Baiieri,  of  southeastern  Aus- 
tralia. It  is  a  moderate-sized  tree  with  a  hard,  close- 
grained,  and  strong  yellow  wood,  and  a  bright-yellow 
inner  bark  used  for  dyeing. 

turmerol  (tSr'me-rol),  n.  [<  turmer{ic)  +  -ol.] 
Turmeric-oil. 

turmoil  (tfer'moil),  v.  [Formerly  also  turmoyle; 
prob.  from  an  OF.  verb  connected  with  OF.  tre- 
mouille,  also  trameul,  also  1/remoie,  tremuye,  tre- 
mie,  the  hopper  of  a  mill,  <  tremuer,  agitate,  <  L. 
tremere,  shake,  tremble :  see  tremble.]  I.  trans. 
To  disturb ;  agitate ;  trouble ;  disquiet. 

A  ship  vnto  a  certaine  haven  bent, 
Turmoilde  in  Neptunes  watry  element. 

Times'  Whistle  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  143. 

In  his  time  Island  was  turmoHedvrith  many  fierce  muti- 
nies. HaMuyt's  Voyages,  I.  671. 

Quentin  resorted  to  a  solitary  walk,  .  .  .  and  there 
endeavoured  to  compose  his  turmoUed  and  scattered 
thoughts.  Seott,  Quentin  Durward,  v. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  labor  amid  trouble,  worri- 
ment,  or  vexation ;  be  disquieted  or  in  trouble ; 
worry. 

I  was  once  in  examination  before  five  or  six  bishops, 
where  I  had  much  tumwUing.  Latimer,  Misc.  Sel. 

Some  notable  Sophister  lies  sweating  and  turmoyling 

under  the  inevitable  and  mercilesse  dilemma's  of  Socrates. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

turmoil  (tSr'moil),  n.   [Formerly  also  turmoyle; 

<  turmoil,  v.]  Distracting  stir,  bustle,  commo- 
tion, confusion,  or  din;  tumult;  disturbance; 
agitation;  trouble;  disquiet. 

There  111  rest,  as  after  much  turmoil 
A  blessed  soul  doth  in  BIysium. 

SAaft.,  T.  G.  ofV.,  ii.  7.  37. 

=Syn.  Confusion,  bustle,  uproar. 
turmoilousf,.a.     [Early  mod.  B.  termoylous;  < 
turmoil  +  -ous.]    Troublous. 

Saynct  Augustyne  .  .  .  was  surelye  an  excellente  man, 
of  dyuyne  witte,  aud  knowledge,  and  so  trauayled  in  set- 
tynge  foorth  Christes  true  Relygion  in  those  termoylous 
dayes .  .  .  that  he  is  worthelye  called  a  Doctour  and  Pyl- 
ler  of  Christes  Churche. 

R.  Eden,  First  Books  on  America  (ed.  Arber),  p.  10. 

turn  (tern),  v.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  tourn,  torn; 

<  MB.  turnen,  tymen,  tirnen  (<  AS.),  also  tournen, 
tornen  (<  OF.) ;  AS.  tyrnan,  turnian,  turn  (cf. 
(J.  turnen,  tilt,  just,  practise  gymnastics,  also 
MH(J.  Gt.  turrderen,  tilt,  just,  tourney,  =  Icel. 
turna,  turn,  turnera,  tilt,  tourney,  <  OP.),  = 
OF.  tomer,  tourner,  F.  tourner  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
tornar  =  It.  tornare,  <  L.  tornare,  turn  in  alathe, 
round  off,  ML.  turn  (in  various  uses)  (cf.Gr. 
Topvevem,  work  with  a  turners'  chisel,  turn  in  a 
lathe,  roimd  off,  turn,  ropvovaBac,  make  round), 

<  tornus,  <  Gr.  tS/ivck,  a  tool  used  by  carpenters 
to  draw  circles  with,  a  kind  of  compasses,  also  a 
turners'  chisel ;  akin  to  Top6g,  piercing,  <  relpeiv, 
pierce,  L.  terere,  rub  away:  see  terebrate,  trite, 
try.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  form  or  fashion  (a  piece 
of  wood  or  metal),  with  a  chisel,  while  the 
object  is  rotated  in  a  lathe ;  shape,  as  wood, 
metal,  or  other  hard  substance,  especially  into 
round  or  rounded  figures,  by  means  of  a  lathe: 
as,  to  turn  the  legs  of  a  chair  or  a  table ;  to  turn 
ivory  figures. 

A  tumid  beddstedd  corded  xs.  „    ^  ^^      . 
Quoted  in  H.  Hall's  Society  in  Blizabethan  Age,  App,,  I. 
I  could  turn  you  a  rare  handle  for  that  crutch-stick.     , 
Dickens,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  iv.  16. 

2.  To  round;  execute  in  rounded  outlines; 
bring  to  perfection  of  shape,  form,  or  style; 
hence,  to  form,  fashion,  or  shape  in  any  way: 
as,  to  turn  a  sentence. 

The  edge  ...  is  decked  with  many  pretty  litle  turned 
niUers  either  of  marble  or  free  stone,  to  leane  over. 
^        '  Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 206. 


turn 

Bring  all  to  the  forge  and  file  again ;  torn  it  anew, 

B.  Jonson.  Discoveries. 
To  play  with  this  smooth,  round, 
And  well-tonied  chin,  as  with  the  billiard  ball. 

B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  ii.  2. 
But  now,  my  muse,  a  softer  strain  rehearse, 
Turn  every  line  with  art,  and  smooth  thy  verse. 

Addison,  The  Greatest  English  Poets. 

Then  her  shape 
From  forehead  down  to  foot  perfect — again 
From  foot  to  forehead  exquisitely  tum'd. 

Tennyson^  Lancelot  and  Blaine, 

3.  To  adapt ;  make  suitable,  fit,  or  proper. 
However  improper  he  might  have  been  for  studies  of  a 

higher  nature,  he  was  perfectly  well  turned  for  the  occu- 
pations of  trade  and  commerce. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  108. 
A  man  who  is  not  turned  for  mirthful  meetings  of  men, 
or  assemblies  of  the  fair  sex.        Steele,  Spectator,  No.  49. 
Ky  self  not  trying,  or  not  tum'd  to  please, 
Hay  lay  the  Line,  and  measure  out  the  Ways. 

Congreve,  Of  Pleasing. 

4.  To  cause  to  revolve  about  an  axis,  or  to  move 
round  on  or  as  on  a  center ;  cause  to  rotate :  as, 
to  turn  a  crank. 

She  would  have  made  Hercules  have  turned  spit. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  1.  261. 

5.  To  execute  by  whirling  or  revolving. 

Here  is  a  boy  that  loves  to  run.  swim,  kick  football,  turn 
somersets.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Professor,  viii. 

6.  To  revolve  in  the  mind:  regard  from  differ- 
ent points  of  view ;  consider  and  reconsider ; 
ponder. 

Turn  these  ideas  about  in  your  mind,  and  take  a  view 
of  them  on  all  sides.  Watts. 

7.  To  go,  pass,  or  move  round ;  go  or  get  round 
or  to  the  other  side  of :  as,  to  turn  the  stake- 
boat  in  a  race. 

My  tutor  appears  so  able  that  ...  it  must  be  my  own 

fault  if  I  am  not  a  complete  rogue  before  1  turn  the  comer. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iii.  1. 

8.  To  change  the  course  or  direction  of ;  cause 
to  move,  tend,  or  be  aimed  or  pointed  in  an  op- 
posite or  different  direction,  or  toward  a  differ- 
ent object,  purpose,  or  the  like ;  divert  from 
one  way,  course,  or  channel  into  another. 

He'll  turn  your  current  in  a  ditch.    Shak. ,  Cor.,  iii.  1. 96. 
He  had  very  much  terji«d  his  studies  .  .  .  into  the  lives 
of  Don  Bellianis  of  Greece,  Guy  of  Warwick,  "the  Seven 
Champions,"  and  other  historians  of  that  age. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  95. 

The  king  now  turned  his  thoughts  upon  a  nobler  object. 

Brute,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  72. 

The  king,  who  would  never  have  made  such  a  devise  in 

his  better  days,  was  more  easily  turned  from  his  purpose 

now  than  he  would  once  have  been. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  24- 
Hence — (a)  To  head  off:  as,  to  turn  a  runaway  horse. 
(6)  To  reverse;  repeal. 

God  will  turn  thy  captivity,  and  have  compassion  upon 
thee.  Deut.  xxx.  3. 

It  is  not  in  thy  power  to  turn  this  destiny. 

Fletcher  (and  another  ?),  Prophetess,  iii.  3. 

(c)  To  direct;  aim ;  as,  to  tum  the  hose  on  a  burning  build- 
ing. 

A  man,  though  he  turns  his  eyes  toward  an  object,  yet 
he  may  choose  whether  he  will  curiously  survey  it.  Locke 

As  he  gazed  with  wonder,  the  youth  turned  upon  him  a,, 
piece  of  lighted  bog- wood  which  he  carried  in  a  lantern. 
Scott,  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  xxix. 

(d)  To  put  or  apply;  use  or  employ;  utilize:  as,  to  tum. 
everything  to  advantage  or  account. 

Great  Apollo 
Tum  all  to  the  best !     Shak.,  W.  T.,  iii.  1.  16. 
I  am  a  man  out  of  all  business,  and  wonld  willingly  turn. 
my  head  to  any  thing  for  an  honest  livelihood. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  251. 

Some,  who  tum  their  travels  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
endeavour  to  mix  with  the  people  of  the  countiy,  and  with 
all  strangers,  in  order  to  make  proper  observations  on  cus- 
toms and  manners. 

Pococke.  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  277. 

(e)  To  blunt  (literally  by  turning  over) :  as,  to  tum  the 
edge  of  a  knife.  See  the  phrase  below.  (/)  To  send ; 
drive ;  force :  with  off,  out,  upon,  etc. ;  as,  to  tum  cattle- 
out  to  feed ;  to  tum  a  servant  out  of  the  house. 

And  gif  thei  talke  of  tales  vn-trewe. 
Thou  torn  hem  out  of  that  entent. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  108. 
Let  me  be  corrected. 
To  break  my  stubbornness,  if  it  be  so, 
Bather  than  tum  me  off;  and  I  shall  mend. 

Beau,  and  PI.,  Philaster,  ii.  1. 

A  vessel  sent  by  some  merchants  to  carry  provisions  to. 
La  Tour  was  fallen  into  the  hands  of  D'Aulnay,  who  had 
made  prize  of  her,  and  turned  the  men  upon,  an  island. 

Vinthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  267. 

9.  To  change  the  position  of ;  shift  or  change  to 
or  as  to  the  top,  bottom,  front,  or  back ;  reverse 
or  Invert ;  turn  upside  down  or  inside  out :  as, 
to  turn  an  hour-glass;  to  turn  flapjacks  on  a. 
griddle ;  to  turn  one's  coat. 

If  I  were  angry,  I  might  tum  the  Buckle  of  my  Girdle 
behinde  me. 

5.  Alexsander,  quoted  in  Winwood's  Memorials,  i.  468. 


turn 

This  house  is  turned  upside  down  since  Robin  Ostler 
died.  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  U.  1. 11. 

I  tfdke  and  prate,  and  lay  't  not  on  their  jackes. 
And  tbeproud  Jacks  care  not  a  fig  for  me ; 
But  bones  a  me,  lie  twme  another  leate. 
Beywood,  If  you  Know  not  me  (Works,  ed.  1874, 1.  257). 
When  she  [the  hen]  has  laid  her  eggs  in  such  a  manner 
that  she  can  cover  them,  what  care  does  she  take  in  turn- 
ing them  frequently,  that  all  parts  may  partake  of  the  vital 
warmth.  Additon,  Spectator,  No.  120. 

10.  To  throw;  overthrow;  overturn. 
All  Troy  f  or-to«take  and  time  at  hor  wille. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  4508. 
The  Troiens  with  tene  thai  Umyt  to  ground, 
Kyld  of  hor  knightes  &  comyns  full  mony. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 10282. 
lit.  To  set. 
The  Troiens  thaire  tore  shippis  hade  tumyt  on  ftyre. 
Wold  haue  brent  hom  barly,  botis  &  other. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  7112. 
12t.  To  return;  send  back. 

Tell  her  I  sent  it  to  make  merry  with. 
She'll  turn  us  thanks  at  least ! 

S.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  L  2. 

13.  To  transfer;  put  into  other  hands;  turn 
over. 

Our  inheritance  is  turned  to  strangers,  our  houses  to 
aliens.  Lsun.  v.  2. 

14.  To  fold  so  that  the  other  side  may  appear: 
as,  to  turn  down  one's  collar. — 15.  To  remake 
with  the  inside  turned  out ;  make  over  again  by 
reversing  the  material :  as,  to  turn  a  garment. 

A  pair  of  old  breeches  thrice  turned. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iiL  2.  U. 

Mrs.  Cratchit,  ...  dressed  out  but  poorly  in  a  twice- 

tumed  gown.  Dickens,  Cmistmas  Carol,  ili. 

Her  satin  gown  had  been  turned  and  made  over  till 

every  possible  capability  of  it  was  exhausted. 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  51. 

16.  To  change  to  another  oj^inion  or  party; 
change  with  respect  to  convictions,  sentiments, 
feelings,  or  conduct ;  convert  or  pervert. 

One  suffering  for  the  truth  tumeth  more  than  a  thou- 
-fiand  sermons.  Latimer,  Misc.  Sel. 

Will  nothing  turn  your  unrelenting  hearts? 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  v.  4.  59. 
So,  turn,  good  Lord,  O  turn  the  hearts  of  Frinces, 
Pilose  Rage  their  realms  with  Saints  deer  bloud  berlnses. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Bethulians  Kescue,  vi. 
Wisest  woman 
That  ever  tipped  her  tongue  with  point  of  reasons, 
To  turn  her  hearers  t    B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  iv.  2. 

17.  To  change  or  alter  the  nature,  character, 
or  appearance  of  in  any  way ;  change  into  some- 
thing else;  transform;  transmute;  metamor- 
phose. 

Watir  to  wyne  he  turned  ryne, 

He  garte  come  growe  with-outen  plogh, 

Wher  are  was  none.         York  Plays,  p.  205. 
There  an  Anngel  helde  Jacob  stille,  and  turned  his  Name, 
Rad  cleped  him  Israel.  Marideville,  Travels,  p.  86. 

There  was  sometime  in  (Eaea  a  woman  called  Circe,  which 
•by  enchantment .  .  .  used  with  a  drink  to  turn  as  many 
men  as  received  it  into  divers  likeness  and  figures  of  sundry 
beasts.  SirT.  More,  Life  of  Picus  (Utopia,  Int.,  p.  Ixzxi.). 
You  may  as  well  go  about  to  turn  thesnntoicewith  fan- 
ning in  his  face  with  a  peacock's  feather. 

Shak.,  Hen.  v.,  iv.  1.  212. 
They'll  turn  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 
An  adder  and  an  ask. 

The  Young  Tawlane  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 122). 
Nay,  must  my  mirth  be  so  suddenly  turned  into  bitter 
bowlings,  and  my  ease  into  a  bed  of  flames? 

Stillingfleet,  Sermons,  I.  zL 

18.  To  change  from  one  language  or  form  of 
expression  to  another ;  paraphrase ;  translate ; 
construe. 

Most  of  these  things  we  had  from  his  own  month,  and 
beard  him  turn  the  oriental  languages  into  Latin  very 
readily.  Foeoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  233. 

At  the  age  of  eleven  [Emerson]  was  turning  Virgil  into 
very  readable  English  heroics.   0.  W,  Holmes,  Emerson,  i. 

19.  To  change  from  a  fresh,  sweet,  or  other- 
wise natural  condition;  cause  to  ferment,  be- 
corae  sour,  or  the  like :  as,  warm  weather  turns 
milk. 

Tou've  almost  turned  my  good  affection  to  you ; 
Soured  my  sweet  thought^  all  my  pure  purposes. 

B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  ii.  3. 

20.  To  put  or  bring  into  a  certain  state  or  con- 
dition :  as,  the  wine  has  turned  him  sick. 

A  slave  that  still .  .  ,  turns  me  to  shame. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iv.  4.  67. 

Should  I  tell  you  gravely  that  without  the  help  of  coins 

we  should  never  have  known  which  was  the  first  of  the 

emperors  that  wore  a  beard,  or  rode  in  stirrups,  I  might 

turn  my  ecience  into  ridicule. 

Addison,  Dialogues  on  Medals,  L 

2 If.  Togetaroimd;  trick;  beguile;  cheat. 

Til  he  had  tamed  him  he  coude  not  blinne. 

Chaueer,  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tsde,  1.  160. 

22.  To  render  unbalanced  or  unsound ;  dis- 
tract: as,  to  tern  one's  bead.  See  the  phrase  be- 
low.—Not  to  turn  a  hair.  See  Aoiri.— To  be  turned. 
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or  to  be  turned  of,  to  be  or  to  have  advanced  beyond : 
said  with  regard  to  age. 

Irus,  though  he  is  now  turned  o/ fifty,  has  not  appeared 
in  the  world  in  his  real  character  since  flve-and-twenty. 
Steele,  Spectator,  No.  264. 

When  they  [miners]  are  turned  o/ thirty  they  begin  to 
look  thin,  and  are  much  subject  to  plurisies  and  palsies. 
Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  227. 

Of  late,  trouble  of  another  kind  has  been  added.  Tina 
is  a  little  turned  of  fifteen ;  she  is  going  to  be  very  beau- 
tiful, ff.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  408. 
To  turn  a  cat-in-paiL  See  coji.— To  turn  adrift. 
See  adrift.— Tto  turn  asainst.  (a)  To  use  to  the  disad- 
vantage or  injury  of :  as,  nis  argument  was  turned  against 
himself ;  they  turned  their  arms  against  their  friends.  (6) 
To  render  unfriendly  or  opposed  to :  as,  hi's  old  comrade 
was  turned  against  him  by  false  reports.— To  turn  an 
enemy's  flank  line,  or  position,  to  manceuver  so  as  to 
pass  round  his  forces  and  attack  hun  from  the  rear  or  on 
the  flank;  hence,  to  turn  one's  flank,  in  a  figurative 
sense,  to  circumvent  or  outwit  one. 

Tom  felt  at  once  that  his  Jlarik  was  turned, 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Eugby,  ii.  6. 

A  number  of  attempts  were  made  by  the  enemy  to  turn 
our  Tight  flanJc,  where  Sherman  was  posted,  but  every  ef- 
fort was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss. 

U,  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  339. 
To  turn  a  penny.  See  penny.— To  turn  aside,  to  turn 
to  one  side ;  ward  off ;  avert ;  as,  to  turn  aside  a  blow  or 
a  thrust.— To  turn  away,  (a)  To  turn  in  an  opposite 
or  different  direction ;  avert. 

She  turns  away  the  face.  Shak.,  Lucrece,  L  1711. 

(V)  To  tuta  aside ;  avert. 

We  pray  to  God  to  turn  away  some  evil  from  us. 

Whole  Duty  qf  Man. 

(c)  To  dismiss  from  service;  discharge;  discard. 
I  must  turn  away  some  of  my  followers. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  L  3.  4. 
The  Master  of  the  House  may  turn  away  all  his  Servants, 
and  take  whom  he  please.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  63. 

To  turn  hack,  (a)  To  cause  to  return  or  retrace  one's 
footsteps :  as,  I  was  turned  back  by  stress  of  weather.  (h\) 
To  send  back ;  return. 

We  turn  not  hack  the  silks  upon  the  merchant 
When  we  have  soil'd  them.    Shak. .  T.  and  C,  iL  2. 69. 

To  turn  down,    (a)  To  f  pld  or  double  down. 

Is  not  the  leaf  tum'd  doumf  Shak.,  J.  C,  iv.  8. 273. 

(6)  To  lower  by  turning  a  stop-cock  or  the  like :  as,  to 
turn  down  the  gas.  (c)  To  snub;  suppress.  [Slang,  TJ.  S.] 
— To  tumflukes.  See/«*ei.— To  turn  forth,  to  drive 
or  cast  out ;  expel. 

Turn  melancholy /ortA  to  funerals. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  L  1. 14. 

To  turn  headt,  to  turn  round ;  face  about. 

Turn  head,  and  stop  pursuit.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iL  4.  69. 
To  turn  In.    (a)  To  fold  or  double  in. 

Thus  a  wise  tailor  is  not  pinching. 
But  turns  at  every  seam  an  inch  in. 

Hudibras.    (Imp.  Did.) 

Q>)  To  turn  inward :  said  especially  of  the  toes. 

I  gives  'em  the  hornpipe  and  the  bandy  jig,  that's  dan- 
cing with  my  toes  turned  in. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  III.  200. 

(c)  To  hand  over  or  deliver:  as,  to  torn  in- the  unexpended 
balance.— To  turn  in  a  deadeve  or  block,  to  fasten  the 
shroud  or  strap  round  the  deadeye  or  block.— To  turn 
off.  (a)  To  dismiss  or  put  away  summarily ;  discard ;  dis- 
charge. 

He  turned  off  bis  former  wife  to  make  room  for  this 
marriage.  Addison. 

Servants  sent  on  messages  are  apt  to  stay  out  somewhat 
longer  than  the  message  requires.  .  .  .  When  you  return, 
the  master  storms,  the  lady  scolds ;  stripping,  cudgelling, 
and  turning  offia  the  word. 

Stc^t,  Advice  to  Servants  (General  Directions). 

(5t)  To  give  over ;  consign. 

The  murmurer  is  turned  off  to  the  company  of  those 
doleful  creatures  that  inhabit  the  ruins  of  Babylon. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
(e)  To  turn  aside ;  divert. 

The  institution  of  sporis  and  shows  was  intended,  by 
all  governments,  to  turn  off  the  thoughts  of  the  people 
from  busying  themselves  in  matters  of  state. 

Addison,  Freeholder,  No.  34. 

(d)  To  perform;  accomplish;  complete. 

Whatever  he  may  say  of  its  quality,  the  German  official 
or  man  of  business  is  always  appalled  at  the  quantity  of 
work  his  compeer  here  can  turn  off  in  a  given  time. 

O.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  306. 

(e)  To  shut  off,  as  a  fluid,  by  means  of  a  stop-cock,  valve, 
etc.,  so  as  to  prevent  its  operation  or  effect ;  stop  or  with- 
draw the  effective  supply  of :  as,  to  turn  off  the  gas,  the 
water,  or  the  steam,  (f)  To  bang,  as  a  criminal ;  hence, 
with  humorous  allusion  to  the  "noose,"  to  put  through 
the  marriage  ceremony ;  marry.    [Slang.] 

Some  minutes  after  he  was  turned  off,  a  Reprieve  came 
for  him,  and  being  immediately  cut  down,  he  soon  reviv'd, 
to  the  admiration  of  all  Spectators. 

The  Flying  Post,  Dee.  11, 1705,  quoted  in  Ashton's  Social 
[Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  II.  216. 

I  saw  them  turned  off  at  igsackly  a  quarter  past  12. 
Thackeray,  Yellowplush  Papers,  Mr.  Deuoeace  at  Paris,  ix. 
(ff)  To  give  a  different  turn  or  direction  to,  or  a  different 
meaning  or  effect  to ;  turn  aside :  as,  to  turn  off  a  joke. — 
To  turn  on,  to  open  a  passage  to,  or  admit,  as  a  fiuid  by 
means  of  a  stop-cock  or  valve,  so  as  to  bring  into  actual 
operation  or  use ;  bring  into  play  the  effective  supply  of : 
as,  to  turn  on  the  gas,  steam,  or  water. — TO  turn  one's 
coat,  to  change  sides ;  go  over  to  another  party,  sect,  or 
the  like ;  become  a  pervert.    Compare  turncoat. 
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They  blackguarded  him  like  good  'uns  —  said  be  only 
wanted  to  get  into  the  House  to  finger  the  salary  and  then 
turn  his  coat.        Orenville-Murray,  Member  for  Paris,  xx. 

Mr.  Bright  should  be  the  last  man  to  charge  a  political 
opponent  with  turning  his  coat. 

Westminster  Rev. ,  CXXVni.  526. 

To  turn  one's  hand,  to  apply  or  adapt  one's  self. 

A  good  Servant  shou'd  turn  his  Hand  to  every  thing  in 
a  Family.  Steele,  Tender  Husband,  ii.  1. 

To  all  things  could  he  turn  his  hand. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 
To  turn  one's  head  or  brain,  (a)  To  make  one  giddy 
or  dizzy,  as  by  looking  down  from  a  great  height.  Q>)  To 
infect  one  with  extravagant  notions,  as  of  pride  or  conceit : 
as,  the  attentions  shown  him  quite  lurried  his  head. 

For  the  benefit  of  such  whose  heads  are  a  little  turned, 
...  I  shall  assign  one  of  the  sides  of  the  college  which 
I  am  erecting  for  the  cure  of  this  dangerous  distemper 
[pride].  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  127. 

The  spirit  of  public  fanaticism  turned  their  heads. 

Goldsmith,  Tbe  Bee,  No.  2. 

The  rush  of  invitations,  and  the  struggle  for  his  society, 
.  .  .  would  have  been  quite  enough  to  turn  any  head  less 
strong  than  his.  Lady  Holland,  Sydney  Smith,  viii. 

To  turn  out.  (a)  To  put  out ;  drive  out ;  expel :  as,  the 
unruly  persons  were  turned  out. 

The  triumphant  party  are  not  at  all  in  the  humour  to  be 
turned  out  every  time  his  lordship  has  drunk  a  bottle  too 
much.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  8. 

(6)  To  put  out  to  pasture,  as  cattle  or  horses,  (c)  To  pro- 
duce as  the  result  of  labor,  or  training,  or  any  process  of 
manufacture ;  furnish  in  a  complete  s^te ;  send  out  fin- 
ished :  as,  this  factory  turns  out  1,000  pieces  of  cloth  in  a 
week. 

One  thing  is  very  certain  —  that  the  [public]  schools 
turned  out  splendid  scholars,  and  their  powers  of  writing 
Latin  and  Greek  verse  were  wonderfuL 

W.  Besant,  Fifty  Years  Ago,  p.  155. 
(d)  To  turn  inside  out ;  reverse ;  hence,  to  bring  to  view ; 
show;  produce:  as,  to  turn  out  one's  pockets;  turnout 
your  cards. — To  turn  over,  (a)  To  change  the  position 
of  the  top,  bottom,  or  sides  of;  overturn :  as,  to  turn  over 
a  box ;  the  seats  were  turned  over  in  the  struggle,  (b)  To 
hand  over;  deliver;  transfer;  refer:  as,  the  business  was 
turned  over  to  his  creditors. 

If  he  [the  footman]  be  not  for  your  Turn,  turn  him  over 
to  me  again  when  1  come  back.     Howell,  Letters,  L  v.  13. 
'TIS  well  the  debt  no  payment  does  demand ; 
You  turn  me  over  to  another  hand. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  iv.  1. 
(c)  To  do  business,  or  sell  goods,  to  the  amount  of :  as,  he 
turns  over  about  ^000  a  week,  (jd)  To  open  and  turn  the 
leaves  of  for  tbe  purpose  of  examining. 

Some  conceive  they  have  no  more  to  do  than  to  turn 
over  a  concordance.  Swift. 

(et)  To  turn  off ;  bang.    [Slang.] 

Criminals,  condemned  to  suffer. 
Are  blinded  first,  and  then  turned  over. 

S.  BuOer,  Hudibras,  III.  ii.  698. 
To  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  See  leaf.— To  tumtaU. 
See  tofli.— To  turn  the  back,  to  turn  away ;  hence,  to 
leave  a  place  or  company ;  go  off ;  run  away. 

Make  mouths  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  bocX:. 

ShaJi.,  M.  N.  D.,  ill.  2.  238. 
Sam.         Quarrel,  I  will  back  thee. 
Ore.  How !  turn  thy  back  and  run? 

Shak.,  £.  and  J.,  i.  1.  41. 

To  turn  the  back  on  or  upon  one.  See  hacki.—To 
turn  the  buckle  of  the  belt  behind.  See  buckle^.- 
To  turn  the  cat  in  the  pan.  (at)  To  reverse  the  order 
of  things  so  as  to  make  them  appear  the  opposite  of  what 
they  really  are.    ilT.  B.  D.,  under  caL 

There  is  a  cunning  which  we  in  England  call  "the  turn- 
ing of  the  cat  in  the  pan" :  which  is  when  that  which  a 
man  says  to  another  be  lays  it  aa  if  another  had  said  it  to ' 
him.  Bacon,  Cunning  (ed.  1887). 

(b)  See  to  turn  a  cat-in-pan,  under  eatl. —  To  turn  the 
cold  Shoulder.  See  eold.—To  turn  the  die  or  the 
dice,  to  change  tbe  luck. 

Fortune  confounds  the  wise,  . 
And,  when  they  least  expect  it,  turns  the  dice. 

Dryden. 

To  turn  the  edge  of,  to  deprive  of  sharpness  or  keen- 
ness ;  blunt. 

This  news,  I  think,  hath  tum'd  your  weapon's  edge. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  1.  179. 
To  turn  the  paunch,  to  vomit ;  disgorge,  as  fish.  (New 
Eng.]— To  turn  the  scale,  to  make  one  side  of  the  bal- 
ance fall;  hence,  figuratively,  to  give  superiority  or  suc- 
cess; decide;  determine. 

You  weigh  equally ;  a  feather  will  turn  the  scale. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  2.  32. 
If  I  survive,  shall  Troy  the  less  prevail? 
A  single  soul 's  too  light  to  turn  the  scale.  Dryden. 

To  turn  the  stomach  of,  to  cause  nausea  or  disgust  in ; 
make  qualmish  or  disgusted. 

They  [Tonquinese]  have  many  sorts  of  dishes,  that  wou'd 
tum  the  Stomach  of  a  stranger,  which  yet  they  themselves 
like  very  well.  Dampier,  Voyages,  IL  I  SO. 

This  filthy  simile,  this  beastly  line. 
Quite  turns  my  stomach. 

Pope,  EpiL  to  Satires,  iL  182. 
To  turn  the  tables.  SeetaWe.— Totnmtippett  See 
*^VP'^-—yo  turn  to  the  right-about.  See  rightabout. 
—To  tum  turtle.  See  turttez.— To  turn  up  (o)  To 
bnng  to  the  surface ;  bring  from  below  to  tbe  top ;  tum 
over :  as,  to  tum  up  the  sod  or  the  soil. 

Yellow  "bobs  "  turned  up  before  the  plough 
Are  chief  est  baits ;"  with  cork  and  lead  enoo^. 

J.  Dennys  (Arbor's  Eng.  Gamer,  1. 176). 
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He  strewed  the  City  .  .  .  with  salt,  having  first  turned 
up  the  gioand  with  a  plough.      Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  131. 

<6)  To  bring  or  put  a  different  surface  or  side  uppermost ; 
place  with  the  face  upward ;  as,  to  turn  up  a  card. 

Yonr  lordship  is  the  most  patient  man  in  loss,  the  most 
«oldest  that  ever  turned  up  ace.  Shah.,  Cymbelln^  ii.  3. 2. 
<c)  To  give  an  upward  turn  or  direction  to ;  bring  the  end, 
tip,  or  point  of  uppermost ;  tilt  up :  as,  to  turn  up  one's 
nose  (an  expression  of  contempt). 

Her  deuotion  at  the  Church  is  much  In  the  turning  vp 
■at  her  eye,  and  turning  downe  the  leaie  in  her  Booke 
when  shee  heares  nam'd  Chapter  and  Verse. 
Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A  Shee  Precise  Hypocrite. 
•(d)  To  refer  to  in  a  book :  as,  to  turn  up  a  passage  or  text. — 
To  turn  upon  (or  on),  to  direct  or  cause  to  operate  upon 
or  against ;  nence,  to  cast  back  upon ;  retort ;  as,  he  turned 
his  sword  upon  himself ;  to  turn  the  arguments  of  an  op- 
ponent upon  himself. — To  tum  up  one's  toes,  to  die. 
(Slang.]— Turned  commas,  reversed  commas  ("),  used 
In  marking  the  beginning  of  a  quotation,  and  under  a 
word  or  words  to  indicate  repetition. — Turnlng-off  ma- 
•cbJue,  In  gtocking-7ruin/uf. ,  a  machine  for  closing  the  seam 
In  stockings  which  have  been  knit  flat.    H.  H.  Znigtd. 

H.  intrans.  1.  To  have  a  revolving  or  roll- 
ing motion ;  move  round,  as  on  an  axis,  pivot, 
or  hinge ;  revolve. 

He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  tum>  round. 

~'   ■  ,  T.  of  the  S.,  v.  2.  20. 


If  it  [a  cannon-ball]  should  strike  any  part  of  the  body 
when  the  velocity  ...  is  greatly  diminished,  it  does  not 
-carry  It  away,  .  .  .  but,  in  consequence  of  Its  circular  or 
Tolling  motion,  it  turns  round  the  part,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  wheel  passes  over  a  limb. 

J.  M.  Carnochan,  Operative  Surgery,  p.  134. 

Hence  —  S.  Figuratively,  to  move  as  on  a  point 
of  support;  hinge;  depend:  with  on  ot  upon : 
.as,  the  question  turns  upon  this  point. 

The  Chorus  ought  to  tum  upon  the  Argument  of  the 
Drama,  and  support  the  Design  of  the  Acts. 

Jeremy  CMier,  Short  View  (ed.  1698),  p.  149. 

Great  events  often  tum  upon  very  small  circumstances. 
Surift,  Conduct  of  Allies. 

A  playfulness  that  turned  on  her  supposed  oddity  was 
not  at  all  to  Maggie's  taste. 

Qeorge  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  11.  1. 

3.  To  move  so  as  to  face  in  a  different  direction 
or  in  some  specified  direction;  direct  one's  face, 
■course,  efforts,  attentions,  thoughts,  etc.  (in 
some  particular  direction) :  as,  to  turn  toward 
Mecca  in  prayer;  to  turn  down  a  shady  lane; 
I  know  not  which  way  to  tu/rn. 

At  thys  present  time  of  it  speke  no  more; 
Vnto  my  purpos  torn  shall  I  theriore. 

Bmn.  of  Partmay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  618. 

Abjure  this  magic,  tum  to  Ood  again. 

Marlowe,  Doctor  Faustus,  11. 1. 

I  know  not  where  to  tum.    O,  welcome  home  I 

Sliak.,  Cor.,  IL  1. 197. 
Trust  me.  Sir,  I  thought  we  had  wanted  three  miles  of 
this  house ;  .  .  .  now  we  are  at  it,  we'll  tum  into  it,  and 
refresh  ourselves  with  a  cup  of  drink. 

J.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  56. 

Just  within  the  Gate,  we  turned  up  a  Street  on  the  left 

hand,  and  were  conducted  by  the  Consul  to  his  own  house. 

MaundreU,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  67. 

Great  souls  by  instinct  to  each  other  tum, 

Demand  alliance,  and  in  friendship  bum. 

Addiaon,  The  Campaign. 
There  is  no  Point  of  the  Compass  to  which  they  cannot 
turn,  and  by  which  they  are  not  tum'd. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  11. 6. 

4.  To  change  the  position  or  posture  of  the 
body,  as  in  bed;  shift  or  roll  from  one  side  to 
the  other. 

I  tum'd  and  try'd  each  comer  of  my  bed, 

To  find  it  sleep  were  there,  but  sleep  was  lost. 

Dryden. 

5.  To  change  direction;  take  an  opposite  or 
different  course  or  way. 

Then  shalt  thou  see  the  dew-bedabbled  wretch 
Turn,  and  te-tum,  indenting  with  the  way. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  704. 

6.  Specifically,  to  put  about ;  tack. 

He  spy'd  a  Dutch  Sloop  turning  to  get  into  the  Road, 
and  saw  her  at  the  evening  Anchor  at  the  West  end  of 
the  Island.  Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  52. 

7.  To  change  one's  attitude  or  policy;  henfee, 
to  rebel;  offer  resistance;  show  fight:  often 
with  upon :  as,  to  turn  upon  one's  accuser.  See 
to  turn  on  (o),  below. 

Should  I  tum  upon  the  true  prince? 

Skat,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4.  297. 

Even  the  instinctive  worm  on  which  we  tread 
Tume,  though  it  would  not. 

Shelley,  Julian  and  Maddalo. 

8.  To  retrace  one's  steps;  go  or  come  back; 
return. 

Either  thou  wilt  die,  by  God's  just  ordinance. 
Ere  from  this  war  thou  tum  a  conqueror, 
Or  I  with  grief  and  extreme  age  shall  perish. 
And  never  look  upon  thy  face  again. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  4. 184. 

9.  To  retreat;  run  away;  also,  to  desert;  go 
over  to  the  enemy.    [Rare.] 
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Whan  thi  haf  o'  thl  Gordones  desertit. 
An'  turnit  wi'  Murray  in  a  crack. 

Batae  o/Corwftfe  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  213). 

10.  To  change  or  become  altered  in  nature, 
character,  quality,  appearance,  or  the  like ;  be 
converted,  transformed,  or  transmuted;  hence, 
in  general,  to  become ;  grow :  as,  to  turn  gray ; 
to  turn  pale. 

He  that  kepeth  it  clanly  a  yere^  aftre  that  yere,  hyt 
tumeth  yn  to  Flesche  and  Bloode. 

UandeniUe,  Travels,  p.  124. 
Thy  mirth  shall  tum  to  moan. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  3.  44. 
All  the  happiness 
Eestow'd  upon  me  turns  into  disgrace. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  ill.  1. 
Why  how  now  eyes?  what  now?  what's  heere  to  do? 
I'me  gone,  or  I  shall  straite  tume  baby  to. 

Beywood,  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness  (Works, 
[ed.  1874,  II.  150). 
That  every  one  who  turned  Christian  was  sure  by  that 
means  to  forfeit  the  favour  of  his  prince,  and  to  be  looked 
upon  as  an  apostate  from  the  religion  of  his  country. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  ill. 
Their  design  was  to  tum  pirates,  and  plunder  the  Span- 
iards. Sivift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  iv.  1. 
You're  a  nice  article,  to  tum  sulky  on  first  coming 
home !                              Dickene,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  xxvL 
One  of  them  asked  her  when  her  hair  had  begun  to  tum. 
Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVn.  135. 
In  particular— (n)  To  shift. 

Now  all  this  Scene  shall  to  Arcadia  tum. 
The  Seat  of  happy  Nymphs  and  Swains. 

Congreve,  Semele,  11.  3. 

(b)  To  change  from  a  fresh  or  sweet  condition ;  become 
sour  or  spoiled,  as  milk  or  cider. 

Cow-milk  thus  prepared  I  judge  to  be  better  for  a  con- 
sumption than  ass-milk,  which  .  .  .  tumeth  not  so  easily, 
but  is  a  little  harsh.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  61. 

(c)  To  become  lights  dizzy,  or  giddy,  as  the  head  or  brain ; 
reel ;  hence,  to  become  distracted,  demented,  or  mad. 

I'll  look  no  more, 
Lest  my  brain  tum.  Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  6.  23. 

,  To  become  nauseated,  qualmish,  sick,  or  disgusted,  as 
the  stomach,  (e)  To  become  inclined  in  another  direc- 
tion. (/)  To  change  from  ebb' to  flow  or  from  flow  to  ebb, 
as  the  tide. 

The  tide  turned,  and  rushed  as  fiercely  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Macaulay,  Von  Ranke's  Hist^  Popes. 

11.  To  be  changeable,  fickle,  or  inconstant; 
vacillate. 

She  bade  love  last,  and  yet  she  fell  artuming. 

Shak.,  Passionate  Pilgrim,  1. 100. 

12.  To  tend;  result:  with  to. 

I  asked  if  he  was  unwilling  to  be  made  knowne  to  some 

greate  man,  for  that  I  believed  it  might  tum  to  his  profit. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Jan.  18, 1671. 

Of  late  the  West  India  coffee,  which  is  not  so  good,  has 
sold  so  cheap  that  it  does  not  tum  to  account  to  send  it 
to  England.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  ISi. 

13.  To  take  form  on  the  lathe;  undergo  the 
process  of  turning  on  a  lathe :  as,  ivory  turns 
well.— To  turn  about,  to  tum  the  face  in  another  direc- 
tion ;  wheel  or  face  about :  as,  he  turned  about  and  faced 
me. 

O  think  na  ye  my  heart  was  wae. 
When  I  tum'd  about,  away  to  gae? 
The  Laiment  of  the  Border  Widow  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  87). 
To  turn  again,    (a)  To  return. 
Oure  Lady  cam  to  hem,  and  bad  hem  toumen  asen. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  61. 

Therefore,  0  ye  children  of  Israeli,  tume  agayne,  like  as 
ye  haue  exceaded  in  your  goinge  backe. 

Bible  of  1551,  Isa.  xxxi.  6. 

His  big  manly  voice. 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iL  7. 162. . 
(6)  To  make  »  stand  and  face  the  enemy;  tum  on  an 
enemy. 

Can  honour  P"''  *''^  wings  of  fearful  cowards. 
And  make  'em  tum  again  like  tigers? 

ii7etei«r,Valentinian,  ill.  3. 
To  tum  against,  to  rebel  against;  become  unfriendly 
or  hostile  to :  as,  my  friends  have  all  turned  again^  me. 
—To  turn  aside,  (a)  To  leave  a  straight  course;  go 
off  in  a  different  direction. 

I  have  therefore  turned  aside  from  that  beaten  path,  and 
chosen  though  a  less  easy  yet  a  more  profitable  way. 

Hooker,  Bcoles.  Polity,  1. 16. 

(6)  To  withdraw  from  the  presence  or  the  notice  of  others ; 
avert  the  face :  as,  to  tum  aside  to  hide  one's  blushes.- 
To  tum  away.  («)  To  leave  a  straight  or  usual  course ; 
deviate;  depart. 

When  the  righteous  tumeth  away  from  his  righteous- 
ness, .  .-.  shall  he  live?  Ezek.  xyiii.  24. 
(6)  To  tum  the  face  in  another  direction;  avert  one's 
looks. 

She  paused,  she  turned  away,  she  hung  her  head. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

To  turn  back,  to  go  or  come  back ;  return. 
Tum  back  to  me. 
And  play  the  mother's  part. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cxliii. 

To  tum  in.  (a)  To  bend  or  point  inward :  as,  his  toes 
tum  in.    (6)  To  enter. 

Tum  in,  I  pray  you,  into  your  servant's  house. 

Gen.  xlz.  2. 
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Take  ye  that^  my  hireman  chlel. 
And  tum  in  here  and  dine. 
The  Hireman  Chiel  (Child's  BaUads,  Vm.  235). 
There  is  nothing  so  Interesting  as  one  of  these  Oriental 
caf^s,  and  so  I  turned  in  from  the  street,  drew  a  square 
straw-covered  stool  up  to  a  low  table,  and  held  up  one 
finger.  Tlie  Century,  XLTT.  77. 

(c)  To  go  to  bed.    [Colloq.  ] 

I  mean  to  toss  a  can,  and  remember  my  sweetheart, 
afore  I  tum  in.  Congreve,  Love  for  Love,  ilL  15. 

No  man  can  be  a  sailor,  or  know  what  sailors  are,  unless 
he  has  lived  in  the  forecastle  with  them— tur?i«(i  in  and 
out  with  them,  and  eaten  from  the  common  kid. 

S.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  57. 
((f)  To  turn  about.— To  tum  off,  to  deviate  from  a  coarse ; 
be  diverted :  as,  the  road  turns  off  to  the  right— To  tum 
on  or  upon,  {a)  To  show  anger,  resentment,  or  hostility 
toward ;  confront  in  a  hostile  or  angry  manner. 

Tum  on  the  bloody  hounds  with  heads  of  steeL 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VL,  iv.  2.  51. 

Pompey  turned  upon  him  again,  and  in  effect  bade  him 
be  quiet.  Bacon,  Friendshq>. 

(6)  See  def.  2. — To  tum  out.  (a)  To  bend  or  point  out- 
ward :  as,  her  toes  tum  out.  (b)  To  come  abroad ;  assem- 
ble out  of  doors ;  muster :  as,  the  volunteers  turned  out 
in  force ;  the  people  turned  out  to  see  the  show. 
Then  from  every  house  and  hamlet  the  men  turned  out. 
C.  D.  Warner,  Backlog  Studies,  p.  126. 

(c)  Specifically,  of  workmen,  to  abandon  work  in  order  to 
go  on  strike. 

'*  What  do  you  say  to  a  strike,  by  way  of  something  pleas- 
ant to  talk  about?  "  "  Have  the  hands  actually  turned  out  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Thornton.   Mrs.Qaskell,  North  and  South,  xvili. 

(d)  To  get  out  of  bed;  rise.  [Colloq.]  (e)  To  prove  in  the 
result  or  issue ;  appear  or  show  in  the  end ;  terminate ;  re- 
sult: as,  the  affair  turned  out  better  than  was  expected. 

That  you  have  a  wealthy  uncle  I  have  heard ;  but  how 
your  expectations  will  tum  out  is  more,  I  believe,  than 
you  can  tell.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  ill.  3. 

I  never  had  a  wife,  but  I  have  had  two  or  three  broom- 
stick matches,  though  they  never  turned  out  happy. 

Mayhem,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  353. 
To  turn  over,  to  move,  shift,  or  change  from  side  to  side, 
or  from  top  to  bottom  :  as,  to  turnover  in  bed.— To  turn 
round,  (o)  To  turn  so  as  to  face  the  other  way ;  reverse 
one's  position.  (&)  To  reverse  one's  opinions  or  relations ; 
go  over  to  another  side  or  party :  as,  be  turned  round  and 
voted  with  the  Whigs.— To  turn  rusty.  See  rusty3.— 
To  turn  to.  (o)  [To,  prep.]  (1)  To  be  directed  toward: 
as,  the  needle  turns  to  the  pole.  (2)  To  tend  to;  result 
or  terminate  in.  Compare  def.  12.  (3)  To  apply  one's  self 
to ;  betake  one's  self  to ;  direct  one's  efforts  or  attention 
^;  resort  to. 
What  is  that  which  I  should  tum  to,  lighting  upon  days 

like  these? 
Every  door  is  bair'd  with  gold,  and  opens  but  to  golden 

keys.  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

(6)  [To,  adv.]  To  begin  operations ;  set  to  work. 

I  found  that  no  time  was  allowed  for  day-dreaming,  but 
that  we  must  turn  to  at  the  first  light. 

ii.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  8. 

TotumTurk.  Seer«r*.— Totumunder.tobebent, 
doubled,  or  folded  downward  or  under. — To  turn  up.  (a) 
To  point 'upward :  as,  her  nose  turns  up  slightly.  (6)  To 
come  to  the  surface ;  hence,  to  come  to  light ;  appear ; 
happen ;  occur :  as,  to  be  waiting  for  something  to  tum  up. 
Those  accidental  visitations  of  fortune  are  like  prizes 
in  the  lottery,  which  must  not  be  put  into  the  year's  in- 
come till  they  turn  up. 

Sydney  Smith,  To  John  Allen,  Jan.  24, 1813. 

"And  then,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  ...  "I  shall,  please 
Heairen,  begin  to  be  beforehand  with  the  world,  ...  if 
—in  short,  if  anything  turris  up." 

Dickens,  David  Copperfleld,  xi. 

If  after  three  thousand  years  a  black  swan  turns  up, 
must  we  not  suppose  it  possible  that  in  three  thousand 
years  more  we  may  see  a  candle  bum  in  an  atmosphere  of 
pure  nitrogen  ?  J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  L  54. 

(c)  To  turn  belly  upward :  said  of  a  dying  whale. 
turn'(t6m),  n.  [Early mod.  E.  also  toum,  tourne, 
torn;  <  ME.  turn,  town,  torn,  <  OF.  toum,  tow, 
a  turn,  trick,  round,  etc.,  F.  tour,  a  round, 
travel,  tour,  etc. ;  from  the  verb.  Cf .  tour^.'] 
1.  Movement  about  a  center ;  circular  motion; 
rotation;  revolution:  as,  the  turn  of  awheel; 
a  tum  of  the  wrist. 
His  Passion  is  Metamorphos'd  in  the  Tum  of  a  hand. 

Jeremy  Collier,  Short  View  (ed.  1698),  p.  227. 
A  gallant  daunce,  that  liuely  doth  bewray 
A  spirit  and  a  vertue  masculine,  .  .  . 
With  lofty  tumes  and  capriols  in  the  ayre. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Dancing. 

3.  A  turning  into  another  or  a  different  way; 
a  change  of  movement  or  direction ;  a  devia- 
tion ;  also,  the  point  at  which  such  a  change  of 
course  is  made. 

True  Repentance  is  the  tum  of  the  whole  Soul  from 
the  Love  as  well  "as  the  Practice  of  Sin. 

SUUingfteet,  Sermons,  III.  1. 

When  one  sees  the  beggars  and  the  commonplace  and 
shabby  condition  of  Spanish  Granada,  ...  he  may  per- 
haps give  a  new  tum  to  his  reflections  by  visiting  Tetuan. 
C.  D.  Warner,  Roundabout  .Tourney,  p.  181. 
Specifically — (o)  Change  to  an  opposite  direction,  or  the 
point  at  which  such  change  is  effected :  as,  the  tum  of  the 
tide.  Qi)  Deviation  from  a  straight-line  course  or  direc- 
tion ;  bend ;  curve ;  flexure ;  angle :  as,  a  tum  in  the  road 
cut  off  the  view. 
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The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows, 

The  charm  of  this  enchanted  groand. 
And  all  its  thousand  turns  disclose 
Some  fresher  beauty  varying  round.       ' 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iii.  55  (song), 
(e)  A  variation  in  the  course  of  events ;  a  change  in  the 
order,  position,  tendency,  or  aspect  of  things;  hence, 
change  in  general ;  chance ;  happening ;  befalling. 

0  Tis  a  Heav'nly  and  a  happy  turn, 

Of  godly  Parents  to  be  timely  bom. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Barta^'s  Weeks, a.  The  Fathers. 

'Tis  a  happy  Turn  for  us,  when  Kings  are  made  Friends 

again.    This  was  the  end  of  this  Embassy,  and  I  hope  it 

will  last  our  days.  Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  3. 

Blame  not  the  turns  of  fate,  and  chance  of  war. 

Addison,  The  Campaign. 

(d)  Turning-point ;  crisis ;  the  point  at  which  a  change 
must  come:  as,  the  turn  of  the  year;  the  turn  of  a 
fever. 

And  yet  the  spring  was  breaking  forth,  as  it  always  does 
in  Devonshire  when  the  turn  of  the  days  is  even. 

R.  D.  Blacknwre,  Loma  Doone,  vlL 

(e)  A  twist,  bias,  or  cast. 

It  would,  in  fact,  be  almost  impossible  to  give  a  tragic 
turn  to  any  proceedings  for  contempt  of  Court. 

H,  BcUl,  Society  in  Elizabethan  Age,  x. 

3.  Form;  shape;  mold. 

I  have  sometimes  wondered  to  see  the  Soman  poets,  in 

their  descriptions  of  a  beautiful  man,  so  often  mentioning 

the  turn  of  his  neck  and  arms,  that  in  our  modern  dresses 

lie  out  of  Bight,  and  are  covered  under  part  of  the  clothing. 

Addison,  Ancient  Medals,  ii. 

4.  Tendency;  bent;  aptitude;  disposition;  hu- 
mor :  as,  a  person  of  a  lively  turn. 

A  man  should  always  go  with  inclination  to  the  turnot 
the  company  he  is  going  into,  or  not  pretend  to  be  of  the 
party.  Steele,  Spectator,  Ko.  386. 

This  Abd  el  cader  no  sooner  was  arrived  at  Maauah  than, 
following  the  turn  of  his  country  for  lying,  he  spread  a 
report  that  a  great  man  or  prince  whom  he  left  at  Jidda 
was  coming  speedily  to  Masuah. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  1. 292. 

I  never  had  the  least  turn  for  dress  —  never  any  notion 
of  fancy  or  elegance.  Miss  Burrbey,  Evelina,  Ixxxiii. 

Mrs.  Bennet  had  no  turn  for  economy. 

Jane  Austen,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  p.  261. 

But  these  things  must  have  come  to  you  with  your 
mother's  blood.  1  never  knew  a  Pyncheon  that  had  any 
turn  for  them.  Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  v. 

5.  Particular  form  or  character;  mode;  style. 

The  Turk  I  mention'd  .  .  .  came  after  this  happen'd  to 
see  me,  who  1  found  was  so  disagreeable  to  the  Aga  that 
he  order'd  him  to  leave  the  house,  giving  it  this  turn,  that 
he  would  not  permit  the  people  to  corae  and  teize  me  for 
presents.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  1. 119. 

The  very  turn  of  voice,  the  good  pronunciation,  and  the 
polite  and  alluring  manner  which  some  teachers  have  at- 
tained will  engage  the  attention. 

WtUis,  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  i.  2. 

The  conventional  atmosphere  of  a  drawing-room,  in 
which  the  gravest  problems  were  apt  to  be  forgotten  in 
the  flash  of  an  epigram  or  the  turn  of  a  bon  mot. 

The  Century,  XLI.  804. 

No  man  rallies  with  a  better  grace,  and  in  more  sprightly 
turns.  Sum,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Ep.  Ded. 

6.  In  music,  a  melodic  embellishment  or  grace, 
consisting  of  a  principal  tone  with  two  auxiliary 
tones  lying  respectively  next  above  and  below 
it  in  the  diatonic  series,  it  is  indicated  by  the  sign/w. 
When  the  sign  is  placed  over  the  given  note  the  upper 
auxiliary  tone  is  sounded  first ;  but  when  it  is  placed  after 
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the  given  note  that  note  is  sounded  first  Chromatic  al- 
terations are  Indicated  by  accidentals  over  or  under  the 
sign.  A  turn  occurring  in  two  parts  at  once  is  called 
dovMe,  and  is  indicated  by  the  aiga  S-  A  turn  in  which 
the  lower  auxiliary  tone  is  performed  first  is  called  in- 
verted or  a  baek-tum,  and  is  indicated  by  the  sign  t. 
7.  One  round  or  return  of  rope,  cord,  or  the 
like,  when  laid  in  a  coil  or  skein.— 8.  A  short 
walk,  ride,  or  drive  which  includes  a  going  and 
a  returning ;  a  promenade. 

Ton  and  I  must  walk  a  turn  together. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VHI.,  v.  1.  94. 

He  told  me  that  his  master  came  to  town  last  night,  and 

would  be  glad  to  take  a  turn  with  me  in  6rays-Inn  walks. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  269. 

Moore  left  his  desk,  and  permitted  hynself  the  recrea^ 

tion  of  one  or  two  turns  through  the  room. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xxviii. 

9.  A  spell,  as  of  work;  a  job:  as,  he  has  not 
done  a  turn  of  work  for  several  months. 

Not  able  ...  to  do  a  hand's  turn  for  myself. 

Lever,  Davenport  Dunn,  v. 

10.  Opportunity  or  privilege  enjoyed  in  alter- 
nation with  another  or  with  others ;  the  time  or 
occasion  which  comes  in  due  rotation  or  order 
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to  each  of  a  number  of  persons  when  anything 
has  to  be  got  or  to  be  done;  recurring  chance 
or  opportimity. 

The  nymph  will  have  her  turn  to  be 

The  tutor;  and  the  pupil,  he. 

Surift,  Cadenns  and  Vanessa. 
Even  the  few  solitaries  left  on  guard  at  Mr.  Atkinson's 
.  .  .  condescend  a  litUe,  as  they  drowsily  bide  or  recall 
their  turn  chasing  the  ebbing  Neptune  on  the  ribbed  sea- 
sand.  Dickens,  Uncommercial  Traveller,  xvi. 

11.  An  act;  deed;  especially,  an  incidental  or 
opportune  act,  deed,  o&ee,  or  service;  act  of 
Mndness  or  of  malice :  as,  a  shrewd  turn. 

In  requyting  a  good  toume,  shew  not  thy  self  e  negligent 
nor  contrarye.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  106. 

For  your  kindness  I  owe  you  a  good  turn. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  2.  62. 

One  good  turn  requires  another. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Little  French  Lawyer,  iii.  2. 

Ghilon  was  wont  to  say.  That  it  is  commendable  in  men 
to  forget  bad  tui-rtes  aoae,  but  to  bee  mindefnll  of  courte- 
sies receiued.  Seywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  535. 

12.  A  stratagem;  a  trick. 

Of  all  the  tomes  that  he  cowthe  he  schewed  him  but  oon. 
Tale  of  Qamelyn,  L  244. 

13.  Convenience;  requirement;  emergency; 
present  need:  as,  to  serve  one's  turn, 

PUia.  Jew,  I  must  have  more  gold. 
Bar,  Why,  want'st  thou  any  of  thy  tale? 
PUia.  No,  but  three  hundred  will  not  serve  his  turn. 
Marlowe,  Jew  of  Malta,  iv.  5, 
But  for  my  daughter  Eatherine,  this  X  know, 
She  is  not  for  your  turn.  Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1.  63. 
And  if  the  garden  would  not  serve  their  turn,  then  was 
the  park  the  Attest  place. 

Court  arut  Times  of  Charles  I.,  I.  33. 
The  Bible  is  shut  against  them  [hinderersof  reforma- 
tion] as  certaine  that  neither  Plato  nor  Aristotle  is  for 
their  tumes.  MUton,  Eeformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

14.  A  nervous  shock,  such  as  is  caused  by 
alarm  or  sudden  excitement.     [CoUoq.] 

What  a  hard-heaited  monster  you  must  be^  John,  not  to 
have  said  so  at  once,  and  saved  me  such  a  turn! 

Sickens,  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  ii. 

Mrs.  Tulliver  gave  a  little  scream  as  she  saw  her,  and 
felt  such  A  turn  that  she  dropped  the  large  gravy-spoon 
into  the  dish,  with  the  most  serions  results  to  the  table- 
cloth. George  JSliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  i.  7. 

1 5t.  An  execution  by  hanging:  from  the  former 
practice  of  making  the  criminal  stand  on  a  lad- 
der, which  was  turned  over  at  a  signal,  leaving 
him  suspended. —  16t.  In  law,  same  as  tourn. 
— 17.  pi.  In  med.,  monthly  courses ;  menses. — 
18.  In  furriery,  a  bundle  of  five  dozen  skins. 
— 19.  A  load ;  a  pack;  as  much  as  can  be  car- 
ried at  one  time  by  a  man  or  an  animal. 

Sometimes  he  would  bring  a  turn  of  wood,  sometimes  a 
bag  of  meal  or  potatoes. 

J.  C.  Harris,  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  704. 

20.  In  printing,  a  type  turned  upside  down  and 
diowing  black  in  proof,  as  a  temporary  substi- 
tute for  a  letter  that  is  missing;  also,  a  letter 
wrongly  placed  so  that  the  face  is  turned. 

He  shows  a  curious  printer's  blunder  at  the  end  of  one 
page,  where  the  whole  of  the  last  reference-line  is  put  in 
upside  down.  .  .  .  A  furTiof  this  magnitude  could  hardly 
have  occurred  if  the  letters  had  been  set  in  the  forme  type 
by  type.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XXTII.  693. 

By  turns,  (a)  One  after  another ;  alternately ;  in  suc- 
cession. 

Every  one  of  the  flue  went  through  theguardto  fetoh  a 
childe  each  after  other  by  turns. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  1. 140. 

By  turns  to  that,  by  turns  to  this  a  prey. 
She  knows  what  reason  yields,  and  dreads  what  madness 
may.  Crabbe,  Works,  I.  51. 

And  love  and  prayer  unite,  or  rule  the  hour  by  turns. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  L  67. 
(b)  At  intervals. 

Feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change. 

MOton,  P.  L.,  ii.  598. 

Dead  turns.  A  dynamo-electric  machine  through  which 
the  current  is  kept  constant  is  found  to  have  an  electro- 
motive force  nearly  proportional  to  the  angular  velocity 
of  the  armature  less  a  constant.  This  constant,  expressed 
in  turns  per  second  or  per  minute,  has  been  called  the 
dead  turns  of  the  machine. — Direct  tum,  in  music,  an 
ordinary  turn,  as  distinguished  from  an  inverted  tum. — 
HI  torn,  (a)  An  unkind,  injurious,  or  spiteful  act.  (6) 
A  change  for  the  worse,  especially  in  a  case  of  illness. — 
In  tum,  in  due  order  of  succession. — On  the  turn,  at  the 
turning-point;  hence,  changing;  altering;  on  the  point 
of  or  in  process  of  reversal :  as,  the  tide  is  now  on  the 
tum;  our  fortunes  are  on  the  tum. 

And  now  by-gynneth  thi  gyle  a-gayn  on  the  turne. 
And  my  grace  to  growe  ay  wydder  and  wydder. 

Piers  Plowman  (CX  xxi.  402. 
Partial  turn,  in  music,  a  tum  in  which  the  last  tone  is 
prolonged,  so  that  the  first  three  tones  amount  to  a  triple 
appoggiatura.  In  a  slow  tempo  a  turn  on  a  long  note  is 
osual^  thus  rendered.— Racldllg  tam^  See  rocil. — 
Roundtnm.  Seerourufi.— BhenfTBtluS.  Seesheriffi. 
—The  turn  of  a  hair.  See  Aoiri.— To  a  turn,  to  a 
nicety ;  exactly ;  perfectly :  as,  the  meat  is  done  to  a  tum: 
from  the  practice  of  roasting  meat  on  a  revolving  spit. 
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She  watehed  the  flsh  with  as  much  tender  care  an* 
minuteness  of  attention  ...  as  if  her  own  heart  were 
on  the  gridiron,  and  her  immortal  happiness  were  ui- 
volved  in  its  being  done  precisely  to  a  tum  ! 

Havithorru,  Seven  Gables,  vii. 

To  serve  a  tum,  the  turn,  or  one's  tum,  to  be  snfli- 
cient  for  the  purpose,  occasion,  or  emergency ;  answer  the 
purpose. 

A  cloak  as  long  as  thine  will  serve  the  tum. 

Shak,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iii.  1.  131. 
To  take  a  turn,  to  take  a  short  walk,  ride,  or  drive.  See 
def.  8.— To  take  one's  turn,  to  occupy  the  place  be- 
longing to  one,  or  to  do  what  is  assigned  to  one,  in  proper 
or  aUotted  order.— To  take  turns,  to  take  each  the 
other's  place  alternately.— Turn  about.  See  about.— 
Turn  and  turn  about.   Same  as  turn  about. 

Tacitus  says  that  the  land  in  his  time  was  occupied  by 
the  whole  community  tum  a-iA  turn  about.     Brougham- 
Enoch  would  hold  possession  for  a  week : 
"  This  is  my  house,  and  this  n./  little  wife." 
"Mine  too,"  said  ndlip,  "tum  and  tum  about. ' 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

Turn  of  life.    See  menopause.— Tum  toU.    Seetoll^. 
tniaahOMt  (tiiTn'a-hout"),  n.     1.  A  merry-go- 
round;  a  carrousel. 

The  high  swings  and  the  turnabouts;  the  tests  of  the 
strength  of  limb  and  lung.    Harper's  Mag.,  LXXIX.  860- 

2.  One  who  turns  things  about;  an  agitator; 
an  innovator. 

Our  modem  turnabouts  cannot  evince  us  but  that  we  feel 
we  are  besf  affected  when  the  great  mysteries  of  Christ  are 
celebrated  upon  anniversary  festivals. 

Bp.  Haeket,  Abp.  Williams,  ii.  36.    (Davus.y 

3.  A  disease  in  cattle  characterized  by  giddi- 
ness and  staggering. 

The  Turn-about  and  Murrain  trouble  CatteL 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.  The  Furies. 

turn-again-gentlemen  (t6m'a-gen-jen'tl- 
men),  n.  The  martagon,  or  Tiitrk's-eap  lily. 
Britten  and  Holland.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Tumagra  (ter'na-gra),  n.  [NIi.  (Lesson,  1837), 
prob.  <  Tur{dm)  +"  (,Ta)nagra.i  A  genus  of 
thrush-like  birds  peculiar  to  New  Zealand.  T- 
erassirostris,  originally  described  by  Latham  in  1783  as  the 


Tumagra  crassirosiris. 

thick-billed  thrush,  was  formerly  common  on  the  Soutb 
Island  of  New  Zealand,  but  is  now  nearly  extinct.  A  sec- 
ond species  is  T.  tanagra  of  the  North  Island.  Also  called 
Keropia,  Otagon,  and  Ceropia. 

turnback  (tSm'bak),  n.  In  saddlery,  a  local 
name  for  the  strap  which  goes  from  the  hames 
back  to  the  hip-strap.    See  cut  under  harness. 

turn-bench  (tem 'bench),  n.  A  simple  portable 
lathe,  used  by  clock-  and  watch-makers. 

turn-bridge  (tSm'brij),  n.    A  swing-  or  swivel- 
bridge;  a  pivot-bridge.     Also  turning-bridge- 
E.  H.  Knight.    See  cut  under  bridged 
The  span  of  all  the  turnbridges  is  75  ft.  in  the  clear. 

The  Engineer,  LXX.  391. 

tumbroacllt  (tem'broch),  n.     [Early  mod.  E. 
turn-broche;  <  turn,  v.,  +  obj.  broach.']    A  turn- 
spit. 
Tumebroches,  les galopins. 

Palsgrave,  p.  909  (Du  Guez,  Introductorie). 
Has  not  a  deputjr  married  his  cook-maid? 
An  alderman's  widow  one  that  was  her  tum-broaeh? 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  ilL  1. 

turnbuckle  (t6rn'buk''l),  n.  A  device  for  con- 
necting and  tightening  two  parts  of  a  metal 
rod  or  bar.  it  is  essentially  a  right-and-left  screw 
coupling.    A  common  form  is  Uiat  of  a  link  one  or  both. 


OpeD  Turnbuckle. 

ends  of  which  screw  on  the  ends  of  the  parts  of  the  bar ;  if 
one  end,  the  other  is  fitted  with  a  swivel ;  if  both  ends,  one 

has  a  right-handed  and  the  other  a  left-handed  screw. 

FlBe-tumhuCkle,  a  right-and-left  pipe-coupling.— Sin- 


tumbuckle 

f;le-screw  tumbuckle,  a  swivel-link  used  for  connect- 
ng  ligbtning-rods. 

Turnbull's  blue.  A  species  of  Prussian  blue 
which  is  thrown  down  when  potassium  ferri- 
oyanide  (red  prussiate  of  potash)  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  a  ferrous  salt.  When  dry  it  has  a 
beautiful  blue  color  with  a  reddish  luster. 

turncap  (tem'kap),  n.  A  chimney-top  which 
turns  round  with  the  wind. 

turncoat  (tem'kot),  n.  [<  turn,  v.,  +  obj.  coat^.] 
One  who  "turns  his  coat" — that  is,  forsakes 
Ms  party  or  principles. 

Beat.  CourteBjr  Itself  must  convert  to  disdain,  if  you 
<;ome  in  her  presence. 
Bene.  Then  is  courtesy  a  turncoat. 

Shale.,  Much  Ado,  L  1. 125. 
Crafty  Turn-coat !  Are  you  not  asham'd  to  shift  hands 
thus  in  things  that  are  Sacred? 

Milton,  Ans.  to  Salmasius,  Fret.,  p.  13. 
turncock  (tSm'kok), «.   The  servant  of  a  water- 
company  who  turns  on  the  water  for  the  mains, 
regulates  the  fire-plugs,  etc. 

A  meditative  turncock  .  .  .  gives  the  fire-plug  a  dis- 
paraging wrench  with  that  large  tuning-fork  of  his. 

Dickem,  Uncommercial  Traveller,  xxi. 

turn-dO'WIl  (t^m'doun),  a.  Folded  or  doubled 
down. 

The  other  lad  was  .  .  .  plainly  dressed,  but  with  a  high- 
ly-developed Byronic  turn-down  collar. 

EingsUy,  Two  Years  Ago,  1. 

turned-shells  (tSmd'shelz),  n.  pi.    The  gastro- 
pod family  Actseonidas. 
turnementt,  n.   An  old  spelUng  of  tournament. 
turnept,  ».    An  old  speUiM  of  twrnip. 
turner^  (t6r'ner),  n.     [<  ME.  turner,  twrnere;  < 
turn  +  -eri;  in  def.  4,  <  Gr.  turner,  one  who  per- 
forms, exercises,  or  practises  gymnastics,  a 
gymnast,  <  turnen,  practise  gymnastics,  <  F. 
tourner,  turn:  see  turn.']     1.  One  who  or  that 
which  turns;  specifically,  one  whose  occupation 
involves  work  with  a  lathe. 
Turners  of  vessels. 

Deariuition  of  Troy  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  1586. 
Sometimes  all  wound  close  in  a  ring,  to  which  as  fast  they 

spun 
As  any  wheel  a  turner  makes,  being  tried  how  it  will  run. 
Cmeman,  Iliad,  xviii.  S4S. 

2.  A  small  piece  of  fire-clay  molded  into  the 
form  of  a  segment  of  a  sphere,  and  serving  as 
a  pivotal  support  to  a  small  circular  disk  which 
itself  supports  a  watch-dial  while  in  the  en- 
ameling-furnace,  during  which  time  it  must  be 
constantly  tiu-ned  to  subject  the  enamel  to  uni- 
form conditions  of  heat. — 3.  Jjn seal-fishing:  (a) 
Same  as  turner-harp,  (b)  Same  as  twrner-hood. 
— 4.  Atumbler;  a  gymnast;  specifically  [.cap.'], 
a  member  of  one  of  the  gymnastic  bodies  (&. 
Twnvereine)  first  instituted  by  F.  L.  Jahn  about 
1811,  and  especially  in  favor  among  Germans. 
—  5.  A  kind  of  tumbler-pigeon. 
turner^  (ter'n^r),  n.  [Prob.  a  popidar  var.  of 
turney^.]     A  Scottish  copper  coin  issued  by 
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Obverse.  Reveise. 

Turner  of  Charles  II.—  British  Museum.     (Size  of  the  original.) 

James  VI.  and  by  later  sovereigns,  worth  2cl. 
Scotch  (about  one  third  of  a  United  States 
cent)  at  the  time  of  issue.  Compare  bodle. 
Turnera  (tur'n6r-a),  n.  [NL.  (Plumier,  1703), 
named  after  W.  Turner  (about  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century),  a  physician,  author  (1551) 
of  an  English  herbal.]  A  genus  of  polypeta^ 
lous  plants,  type  of  the  order  Turneraeese.  it  is 
characterized  by  usually  perigynous  stamens  and  by  three 
or  more  multifld  stigmas.  There  are  54  species,  natives  of 
tropical  America,  with  one  naturalized  in  the  Old  World. 
They  are  herbs  or  shrubs  with  scattered  leaves,  which  are 
often  gland-bearing  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  yellow, 
and  usually  solitary  in  the  axils,  peculiar  in  the  frequent 
union  of  the  peduncle  with  the  petiole,  the  flower  there- 
fore seeming  to  spring  from  the  base  of  the  leaf.  Several 
species  are  cultivated  under  glass  for  their  very  handsome 
flowers,  which  often  resemble  those  of  Thuribergia.  T. 
aplfera  is  used  as  an  astringent  in  Brazil.  T.  vlmifolia, 
a  species  widely  distributed  from  the  West  Indies  to  Bra- 
zil, and  known  as  holly-roie  and  sage-rose,  is  a  reputed  tonic 
and  expectorant.  The  stimulant  drug  damiana  is  lareely 
prepared  from  T.  mU/rophyUa,  and  from  T.  difusa  and  its 
variety  aphrodisiaea,  especially  from  the  latter,  which  is 
a,  native  of  Texas,  Mexico,  and  Lower  California.  This, 
which  is  widely  known  by  the  name  damiana,  is  also  used. 
In  the  form  of  a  hot  tea,  as  a  blood-purifler  and  as  a  bever- 
age, and  is  sold  in  preparations  with  spirits  as  a  tonic  or 
diuretic,  as  well  as  for  aUeviating  colic  and  nervous  dis- 
orders.   See  cut  in  next  column. 


Flowering  Plant  of  Damiana  {Tuimera  diffusa,  var.  aphyodiaiacc^. 
a,  a  flower ;  *,  the  calyx  and  the  two  bracts ;  c,  the  fruit. 

Turneraeese  (tur-ne-ra'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Kunth,  1823),  <  Tuirnera  +'  -aceas.]  An  order 
of  polypetalous  plants,  of  the  cohort  Fassiflo- 
rales.  it  is  characterized  by  bisexual  flowers  with  flve 
stamens,  and  a  free  ovary  with  three  distinct  Aliform  styles 
which  are  usually  two-cleft  and  flabellately  fringed.  The 
86  species  are  classed  in  6  genera,  of  which  Turnera  is 
the  type.  They  are  mostly  American  and  tropical ;  three 
yellow-flowered  species  of  one  genus,  Piriqueta,  extend 
into  Florida  or  North  Carolina. 

turner-harp  (tfer'n^r-harp),  n.  A  harp-seal  of 
the  age  of  three  years.     [Newfoundland.] 

turner-hood  (tSr'nfer-hM),  n.  The  hooded  seal 
in  its  third  year,  when  turning  to  be  an  old 
hood.     [Newfoundland.] 

turnerite  (tfer'ner-it),  n.  [After  Edward  Tur- 
ner,^ an  English  .chemist  and  mineralogist.]  A 
variety  of  monazite  occurring  in  small  brilliant 
crystals  of  a  yellowish-brown  color. 

Turner's  cerate.    See  cerate. 

Turner's  yellow.    See  yeUow. 

turnery  (t6r'n6r-i),  n.;  pi.  turneries  (-iz). 
[Formerly  also  tournerie;  <  F.  towrnerie,  turn- 
ers'work,  <  ioitmer,  turn :  see  term.]  1.  Turn- 
ing; especially,  the  forming  of  articles  upon  a 
lathe. — 2.  Articles  made,  or  partly  made,  on 
the  turning-lathe. 

In  another  room  are  such  rare  turneries  in  ivory  as  are 
not  to  be  described  for  their  curiosity. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  22, 1644. 

3.  Ornamentation  produced  by  means  of  the 
turning-lathe,_  as  bands  or  grooves  running 
around  an  object  of  wood  or  ivory. 

Chairs  of  wood,  .  .  .  the  backs,  arms,  and  legs  loaded 
viiiU  turnery.  H.  Walpole. 

4.  A  place  where  articles  are  turned. 

It  would  probably  pay  well  to  establish  small  turneries 
in  the  works,  to  use  up  odds  and  ends  of  timber  now 
wasted.  Spans'  Eneyc.  lHanvf.,  1. 13. 

tumeylf  (tSr'ni),  v.  and  n.  An  obsolete  spell- 
ing of  tourney. 

turney^t,  n.  [<  OF.  tournois,  a  French  penny, 
the  tenth  part  of  a  penny  sterling,  <  F.  Tour- 
nois, of  or  pertaining  to  Tours,  <  Tours,  a  city 
in  France.  Cf.  tournois.]  A  piece  of  black 
or  copper  money  current  in  Ireland  in  the 
reign  of'  Edward  III.,  coined  at  Tours  and 
surreptitiously  introduced.  The  circulation 
of  turneys  was  prohibited  under  severe  penal- 
ties. 

turn-file  (tton'fil),  n.  An  instrument  used  by 
comb-makers  in  sharpening  a  kind  of  tool  called 
a  float. 

Turnicidse  (ter-nis'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Turnix 
(Turnia-)  +  -idse.]  A  family  of  birds,  typified 
by  the  genus  Turn/ix;  the  hemipods. 

Turnicimorphae  (t6r-ni-si-m6r'fe),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Tumix  {Turnic-)  +  Gr.  iu>pf^,  form.]  A  su- 
perfamily  of  birds:  same  as  Semipodii.  Also 
Jktrnieomorphee. 

turnicimorphic  (tSr-m-si-m&r'flk),  a.  Having 
the  former  structure  of  the  Turnicidie;  belong- 
ing to  the  Twnicimorphee. 

turnicine  (t6r-ni'sin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Turniadse. 

turning  (tfer'ning),  n.  [<  ME.  tmmynge,  tourn- 
yng;  verbal  n.  of  turn,  v.]  1.  The  act  of  one 
who  or  of  that  which  turns.  Specifically — 2. 
The  practice  of  regular  gymnastics  according 
to  the  system  of  F.  L.  Jahn.  See  turner^,  4.— 
3.  A  winding;  deviation  from  the  straight,  di- 
rect, or  established  course;  a  bend;  a  turn; 
also,  the  place  where  a  road  or  street  diverges 
or  branches  out  from  another. 


turning-saw 

At  the  foot  of  that  Hille,  Melchisedeche,  that  was  Kyng 
of  Salem,  in  the  twmynge  of  that  Hille,  mette  Abraham  in 
comynge  azen  from  the  Bataylle,whan  he  had  slayn  Abym- 
eleche.  MandemUe,  Travels,  p.  114. 

They  [the  ways]  were  ,  .  .  full  of  windings  and  intri- 
cate turnings.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  92. 

ni  bear  you  Company  as  far  as  the  next  Turning. 

y.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  L 115. 

Every  turning  in  the  road  showed  the  boundless  forest 
below  in  some  new  point  of  view. 

Hacaiday,  in  Trevelyan,  I.  337. 
4.  Milit.,  a  manoeuver  by  which  an  enemy  or 
a  position  is  turned. — 5.  In  ohstet.,  the  recti- 
fication of  a  malpresentation  by  bringing  down 
the  head  or  the  feet.  See  version. — 6.  The  art 
or  practice  of  shaping  objects  by  means  of  eut- 
ting'-tools  while  the  objects  themselves  are  re- 
volved rapidly  on  a  lathe. — 7.  pi.  The  chips 
detached  in  the  process  of  turning. — 8.  In 
ceram.,  the  operation  of  completing  or  rectify- 
ing the  shape  of  a  vase,  or  the  like,  before  it  is 
fired.  This  is  done  to  give  great  accuracy  of  form,  and 
avoid  the  least  unevenness  between  opposite  sides,  and  is 
very  common  in  modern  manufacture. 

9.  A  turn ;  a  movement  back  and  forth. 

Many  a  tmumeynge 
Upon  the  freshe  grasse  spryngnge. 

Bam.  of  the  Rose,  1. 1407. 

10.  The  part  of  any  textile  fabric,  leather,  or 
any  similar  material  turned  in  or  under,  to 
avoid  making  a  raw  edge.— Turning  in,  the  opera- 
tion of  bending  a  rope  firmly  around  a  deadeye  in  the 
score,  also  called  strapping  the  deadeye. — Turning  up, 
in  bookbinding,  the  taking  of  the  round  out  of  the  back 
of  a  book  by  the  use  of  trindles,  to  enable  the  forwarder 
to  cut  the  book  on  the  fore  edge.  It  is  done  only  on 
board-work. 

turning-bridge  (ter'ning-brij),  n.  Same  as  turn- 
bridge. 

turning-carrier  (t6r'ning-kar"i-6r),  n.  A  lathe- 
dog;  a  lathe-carrier. 

turning-chisel  (tfer'ning-chiz'el),  n.  A  chisel 
for  finishing  work  which  has  been  roughed  out 
by  the  gouge.  Such  chisels  are  made  in  different  forms, 
some  being  rectangular  with  ah  oblique  whet,  and  some 
having  a  chisel-edge  chamfered  on  both  sides  of  the  blade, 
the  edge  crossing  the  end  of  the  blade  obliquely.  E.  H. 
Knight. 

turning-engine  (tfer'ning-en'''jin),  n.  A  lathe 
fitted  with  an  engine  of  some  kind  to  turn  it 
without  the  use  of  the  treadle  or  hand-power. 

turning-gage  (tSr'ning-gaj), ».  1 .  A  gage,  often 
improvised,  for  measuring  the  width  and  deter- 
mining the  shape  of  a  cutting. — 3.  A  gage  used 
in  setting  the  tail-stock  of  a  lathe  in  adjusting 
it  for  turning  tapers. 

turning-gouge  (ter'ning-gouj),  n.  Any  one  of 
a  set  of  gouges  used  in  turning,  having  the  cor- 
ners of  the  bit  rounded  off,  and  generally  hav- 
ing a  longer  handle  than  gouges  used  in  car- 
pentry and  cabinet-making. 

turning-lathe  (tfer'ning-lain),  n.  Alatheused 
by  turners  in  wood  or  ivory.  See  lathe\  turn, 
V.  t.,  2,  turner^,  turning. 

turning-machine  (tfer'ning-ma-shen"),  n.  In 
boot-making,  a  machine  for  turning  boot-legs 
after  the  seams  have  been  sewed  and  rolled 
flat.    E.  H.  Knight. 

turning-mill  (ter'ning-mil),  n.  A  machine- 
tool  for  boring  heavy  ironwork.  It  is  a  form 
of  horizontal  lathe.    E.  H.  Knight. 

turningnesst  (tfer'ning-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
turning;  tergiversation;  subterfuge. 

So  nature  formed  him  to  all  tumingness  of  sleights. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

turning-piece  (t6r'ning-pes),  n.  In  arch.,  a 
board  having  a  circular  edge  for  turning  a  thin 
brick  arch  upon. 

turning-plate  (tfer'ning-plat),  n.  1.  Same  as 
twrn-table. — 2.  Same  as  fifth  wheel  (which  see, 
under  ^/*70.    E.HT  Knight. 

turning-point  (tfer'ning-point),  n.  1 .  The  point 
on  which  a  thing  turns ;  the  point  at  which  mo- 
tion in  one  direction  ceases  and  that  in  a  con- 
trary or  diiferent  direction  begins ;  the  point 

.  at  which  a  decisive  change  takes  place,  as  from 
good  to  bad,  from  increase  to  decrease,  or  the 
opposite. —  2.  In  engin.,  a  temporary  bench  or 
bench-mark,  the  exact  elevation  of  which  is 
determined  in  leveling  before  the  instrument  is 
advanced,  as  a  starting-point  for  determining 
its  height  after  resetting. 

turning-rest  (ter'ning-rest),  n.  1.  In  hand- 
turning,  a  support,  usually  of  iron,  upon  which 
the  cutting  extremity  of  the  turning-tool  is 
rested  as  on  a  fulcrum.  It  is  usually  socketed 
in  an  adjustable  support  clamped  to  the  frame 
of  the  lathe. — 3.  A  slide-rest. 

turning-saw  (ter'ning-si,),  n.  1.  A  saw  with 
a  thin  blade  which  can  make  a  curved  kerf, 
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as  for  chair-backs,  scrollwork,  etc.  Also  called 
sweepsaio,  bow-saw,  framesaw,  scroll-saw. — 2. 
A  keyhole-saw. 

turning-steel  (tftr'nlBg-stel),  n.  A  smooth 
hardened  and  tempered  piece  of  round  bar- 
steel,  either  with  or  without  a  handle,  used  to 
turn  the  edge  of  a  tool,  or  give  it  a  slightly- 
flanged  form,  by  rubbing. 

turning-tool  (t6r'ning-tol),  n.  A  sharp  steel 
tool  used  in  turning  and  shaping  the  ends  of 
other  tools  in  seal-engraving,  to  suit  each  style 
of  work. 

tuming-treet  (t6r'ning-tre),  n.    The  gallows. 

And  at  the  last  she  and  her  husband,  as  they  deserved, 
were  apprehended,  arraigned,  &  hanged  at  the  foresaid 
tumyng  tree.  HaZJ,  Hen.  VIII.,  p.  815. 

turnip  (tfer'nip),  n.  [Formerly  also  turnep; 
perhaps  orig.  "turn-nep,  <  turn,  implying  some- 
thing round,  -I-  nep,  neep,  <  ME.  nepe,  <  AS. 
wasp,  a  turnip :  see  neep^.']  The  thick  fleshy  root 
of  the  plant  designated  by  Linnaeus  as  Brassica 
Mapa,  but  now  believed  to  be  a  variety,  together 
with  the  rape  (which  see),  of  B.  campestris,  a 
plant  found  wild,  in  varieties  corresponding 
to  these  plants,  in  Europe  and  Asiatic  Russia 
(see  navew);  also,  the  plant  itself,  a  common 
garden  and  field  crop.  The  rutabaga,  or  Swedish 
turnip,  with  smooth  leaves,  and  root  longer  than  broad, 
is  referred  with  probability  to  the  same  source.  The 
turnip  proper  baa  the  root  rounded,  often  broader  than 
long,  the  root-leaves  usually  lobed,  rough  and  hairy. 
The  turnip  was  cultivated  by  the  Greeks  and  Komans, 
and  is  now  widely  grown  in  temperate  climates  tor  use  in 
soups  and  stews,  or  as  a  boiled  vegetable,  mashed  or  whole, 
and  for  feeding  cattle  and  sheep,  forming  in  Great  Britain 
a  valuable  rotation  crop.  The  young  shoots  of  the  second 
year,  known  as  tumip-topg,  are  dressed  for  early  greens. 
The  turnip  is  little  nutritious,  containing  from  90  to  92 
per  cent,  of  water.  The  rutabaga  is  somewhat  more  nu- 
tritious, but  less  easily  grown.  The  varieties  of  both 
plants  are  numerous.  The  crop  sometimes  suffers  from 
an  affection  called  ^nj;er-a7u2-£oe  or  dactylorhiza,  in  which 
the  root  divides  into  branches,  apparently  a  tendency  to 
revert  to  the  wild  state.  Vaiious  insects  attack  the  tur- 
nip. See  temip-^y.— Devil's  turnip,  the  common  bry- 
ony, Bryonia  dimca, — IntUan  tumip.  See  Indian, — St. 
Anthony's  turnip,  Ranunadiu  hvloosui,  its  bulbs  being 
a  favorite  food  of  pigs,  and  St.  Anthony  being  the  patron  of 
pigs.  Also  called  5C.  Anthony's  rape. — Swedish  tumlp. 
See  rutabaga. — TeltOW  turnip,  a  variety  grown  in  Ger- 
many, with  roots  but  1  inch  thick  and  3  inches  long,  the 
rind  having  a  very  piquant  flavor,  whence  it  is  much 
valued  for  soups  and  stews. — Tumip  flearbeetle.  See 
Phyllotreta  and  tumipjii  (e). — Tuznip-Btemmed  Cab- 
bage, the  kohlrabi.— wild  tumip.  (a)  The  common 
turnip  in  its  native  state.  See  def.  (b)  Same  as  Indian 
tumip,    [U.  S.]    (See  also  lion's-tumip,  prairie-tumip,) 

turnip-aphid  (tfer'nip-afid),  n.  The  plant- 
louse  Aphis  rapse,  which  affects  the  tumip.  Also 
tumip-apJiis, 

turnip-cabbage  (ter'nip-kab^aj),  n.  Same  as 
kohlrabi. 

turnip-cutter  (tfer'nip-kufer),  71.  In  agri.,  a 
root-cutter. 

turnip-flea  (t6r'nip-fle),  n.  Same  as  turnip- 
fly  (c). 

turnip-fly  (tfer'nip-fli),  n.  One  of  several  differ- 
ent winged  insects  which  are  injurious  to  tur- 
nips, (a)  A  dipterous  insect  of  the  genus  Antbomyia^ 
as  A,  radtcmn,  whose  larva  lives  in  the  turnip-root.  See 
cut  under  Anthmnyia.  (I)  A  hymenopter  of  the  genus 
Atludia,  as  A.  centitolisBj  whose  larvee,  known  as  niggers, 
injure  the  leaves  of  the  tumip.     (c)  A  coleopter  of  the 

fenus  Haltiai,  as  H.  (.PhylMreta)  nemmum;  a  turnip  flea- 
eetle.    [Eng.] 

turnip-maggot  (tfer'nip-mag^ot),  n.  The  larva 
of  Jnthomyia  radicum.    See  turnip-fl/y  (a). 

turnip-parsnip  (ter'nip-pars^nip),  n.  Sieepars- 
nip. 

tumip-pest  (t6r'nip-pest),  n.  Any  of  the  in- 
sects which  are  very  injurious  to  the  turnip, 
and  most  of  which  have  distinctive  names.  See 
turnip-fly,  and  cut  under  Plutella. 

turnip-puller  (t6r'nip-pnl"6r),  n.  An  agricul- 
tural implement  used  for  pulling  turnips  from 
the  ground.    E.  H.  Knight. 

tumip-pulper  (t6r'nip-puKp6r),  n.  A  root- 
cutter  or  root-pulper. 

tnrnip-radisll  (tfer'nip-rad^'ish),'  n.  A  turnip- 
shaped  variety  of  the  common  radish. 

turnip-rooted  (ter'nip-ro'ted),  a.  Having  a 
short,  thick,  rounded  root  like  a  turnip.— Tui^ 
nip-rooted  celery.  Same  as  cetenae.—  Turnip-rooted 
parsnip,  the  tomip-parsnip. 

tumip-shaped  (tfer'nip-shapt),  a.  Shaped  like 
a  tumip ;  napif  orm. 

tumip-sliell  (ter'nip-shel),  n.  A  shell  of  the 
f  amify  Turbinellidee,  and  especially  of  the  genus 
Bapa.    See  out  under  Turbinella. 

turnip-tailed  (tfer'nip-tald),  o.  Having  a  tur- 
nip-shaped or  napiform  tail,  swollen  at  the 
base  and  suddenly  tapering :  noting  a  gecko. 

tnmipwood  (ter'nip-wud),  n.  The  Australian 
rosewood,  Synoum  glandidosum.  The  wood  when 
besh  is  of  a  deep-red  color  and  rose-scented.    It  is  used 
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tor  cabinet  purposes,  also  for  lining  in  houses  and  in  ship- 
building.  This  name  is  from  the  smell  of  the  bark,  which 


turnspit 


2.  A  turnstile. 


Tuinkey,  x 


resembles  that  of  a  Swedish  tumip. 

tumipy  (ter'jiip-i),  a.  [<  tu7-nip  -f-  -yi.]  Tur- 
nip-like.   Encyc.  Brit.,  I.  175.     [Rare.] 

Tumix  (ter'niks),  n.  [NL.  (Bonnaterre,  1790), 
said  to  be  clipped  from  Coturnix,  q.  v.]  A  ge- 
nus of  hemipods  or  button-quails,  giving  name 
to  the  family  Turnicidee :  same  as  Hemipodius, 
and  of  prior  date. 

turnkey  (tSm'ke),  n.    [<  turn,  v.,  +  obj.  fce^i.] 

1.  The  person  who  has  charge  of  the  keys  of 
a  prison,  for 
opening  and 
fastening  the 
doors ;  a  pri- 
son   warden. — 

2.  An  instru- 
ment, now  al- 
most obsolete, 
used  for  ex- 
tracting teeth. 

turnout  (tfern'out),  n.    [<  turn  out :  see  imder 
tu7-n.j     i.  The  act  of  turning  out  or  coming 
forth. 
The  bugles  were  sounding  the  turn-out, 

Thaekeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xxx. 

Specifically — 2.  A  quitting  of  employment,  es- 
pecially with  a  view  to  obtain  increase  of  wages 
or  some  other  advantage ;  a  strike. 

All  his  business  plans  had  received  a  check,  a  sudden 
■  pull-up,  from  this  approaching  turn-out. 

Mrs.  GaskeU,  North  and  South,  xviii. 

3.  One  who  has  turned  out  for  such  a  purpose ; 
a  striker. 

Those  were  no  true  friends  who  helped  to  prolong  the 
struggle  by  assisting  the  tum-aute.  And  this  Boucher- 
man  was  a  tum-ffutf  was  he  not? 

Mrs.  GaskeU,  North  and  South,  xx. 

4.  A  short  side-track  in  a  railway  designed  to 
enable  one  train  to  pass  another. —  5.  People 
or  things  that  have  turned  out;  persons  who 
have  come  out  to  see  a  spectacle,  witness  a  per- 
formance at  the  theater,  attend  a  public  meet- 
ing, or  the  like. —  6.  A  carriage  or  coach  with 
the  horses ;  also,  carriages  or  equipages  collec- 
tively. 

The  annual  procession  of  his  majesty's  mails  on  the 
king's  birthday  was  a  sight  equal,  in  the  smartness  of  the 
whole  equipment,  to  the  best  turnout  of  the  Coaching  or 
Pour-in-hand  clubs  of  our  day. 

S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  III.  50. 

7.  The  net  quantity  of  produce  yielded;  pro- 
duction. 

If  a  large  turn-out  is  necessary,  carbonization  may  be  ef- 
fected in  twelve  or  thirteen  hours,  but  a  slower  process, 
say  sixteen  hours,  gives  better  results. 

Spons'  Encyc.  Manuf.,  L  10. 

turnover  (tSm'o'ver),  n.  and  a.  [<  turn  over : 
see  under  tera.]  I.  n.  1.  The  act  or  result  of 
turning  over:  as,  a  turnover  in  a  carriage. — 2. 
A  kind  of  pie  or  tart  in  a  semicircular  form :  so 
called  because  made  by  turning  over  one  half  of 
a  circular  crust  upon  the  other. 

other  children  surveyed  the  group,  and  with  envions 
eyes  and  watering  mouths  beheld  the  demolition  of  tarts 
and  turnovers.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  109. 

3.  An  apprentice  whose  indentures  have  been 
transferred  or  turned  over  to  a  new  employer. 
Also  called  turnover  apprentice.    [Eng.] 

That  no  Turrirovers  be  received  by  any  Master  Printer 
but  from  a  Master  Printer ;  and  that  no  Master  Printer 
turning  over  any  Apprentice  to  another  Master  Printer 
may  be  permitted  to  take  any  other  Apprentice  in  his 
place  till  the  full  time  of  the  said  Apprentice  so  turned 
over  be  expired. 

Cose  and  Proposals  ofttte  Free  JoumeymenPrirUers,qTioted 
[in  English  Gilds  (E.  E.T.  S.},  Int.,  p.  clxl.,  note. 

4.  A  piece  of  white  linen  formerly  worn  by 
cavalry  over  their  stocks. —  5.  The  amount  of 
money  turned  over  or  drawn  in  a  business,  as 
in  a  retail  shop,  in  a  specified  time. 

The  Simbirsk  fair,  having  a  turnover  of  some  6  million 
roubles,  still  maintains  its  importance. 

Uncyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  77. 

6.  A  kitchen  utensil:  same  as  slice,  3  (h). 

II.  a.  Turned  over  or  down;  capable  of  be- 
ing turned  over  or  down. — Turnover  apprentice. 
See  I.,  3.— Turnover  table,  (a)  A  table  the  top  of  which 
is  fitted  with  a  movable  panel  which  can  be  taken  out  and 
reversed.    Such  tables  have  sometimes  a  chess-board  on 
one  side  of  the  movable  panel,  and  cloth  on  the  other  for 
card-playing,   (ft)  A  turn-up  table— that  Is,  a  table  whose 
top  can  be  moved  into  a  vertical  position. 
turnpike  (tSm'pik),  n.     [<  turn  +  pike\'\     if. 
A  frame  of  pikes  or  pointed  bars,  a  kind  of  re- 
volving cheval-de-f  rise,  set  in  a  narrow  passage 
to  obstruct  the  progress  of  an  enemy. 
Love  storms  his  lips,  and  takes  the  fortresse  in. 
For  all  the  bristled  tum^pHas  of  his  chin. 

F.  Beaumont,  Antiplaton. 


I  move  upon  my  axle  like  a  turnpike, 

B,  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  UL  1.. 

3.  A  gate  set  across  a  road,  in  order  to  stop' 
carriages,  wagons,  etc.,  and  sometimes  foot- 
travelers,  till  toll  is  paid;  atoll-bar;  atoll-gate. 

She  married  afterwards,  .  .  .  and  now  keeps  with  her 
old  husband  a  turnpike,  through  which  I  often  ride. 

Thackeray,  Fitz-Boodle's  Confessions. 

4.  A  turnpike  road. 

The  road  is  by  this  means  so  continually  torn  that  it  is 
one  of  the  worst  turnpikes  round  about  London. 

Dtfoe,  Tour  through  Great  Britain,  II.  178.    (Davies.) 

5.  A  turnpike-stair.  [Scotch.]- Tnmpikeroad, 
a  road  on  which  turnpikes  or  toll-gates  are  established  by 
law,  and  which  are  made  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  toll  col- 
lected from  carriages,  wagons,  cattle,  etc.,  which  travel  on 
them,  or  by  the  income  derived  from  farming  such  tolL— 
Turnpike  sailor,  a  beggar  who  goes  about  dressed  as  a. 
sailor.    [Thieves'  cant.] 

I  became  a  turnpike  sailor,  as  it's  called,  and  went  out 
as  one  of  the  Shallow  Brigade,  wearing  a  Guernsey  shirt, 
and  drawers,  or  tattered  trowsers. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  415. 

turnpike-man  (tem'pik-man),  «.    A  man  who- 
collects  tolls  at  a  turnpike  or  toll-gate. 
How  in  a  trice  the  turnpike-men 
Their  gates  wide  open  threw. 

Cou^per,  John  Gilpin. 

turnpike-stair  (tern'pik-star),  «.  A  spiral  or 
winding  staircase.     [Scotch.] 

turn-pin  (tem'pin),  n.  A  conical  plug  for  clos- 
ing the  open  end  of  a  pipe;  a  tube-stopper. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

turn-plate  (t6m 'plat), ».   A  turn-table.  [Eng.] 

turn-poke  (tfern'pok),  m.  A  large  game-cock; 
a  shake-bag. 

The  excellency  of  the  broods,  at  that  time,  consisted  in 
their  weight  and  largeness,  .  .  .  and  of  the  nature  of  what 
our  sportsmen  call  shake-bags  or  Turn-pokes. 

Arehteologia  (1775),  ni.  142. 

turn-row  (tem'ro),  m.  The  cross-row  at  the 
end  of  the  furrows  through  which  the  plowman 
goes  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  his  patch. 

AH  adown  the  turn-row  between  the  ranks  of  com. 

The  Atlantic,  LXI.  677. 

turn-screw  (tfem'skro),  «.    A  screw-driver  or 

a  screw-wrench. 
turn-servingt  (t6rn's6r"ving),  n.    The  act  or 
practice  of  serving  one's  turn  or  promoting 
private  interest.    Bacon,  Letters,  p.  12. 
turnsick  (tfem'sik),  a.  and  jj.    [<  ME.  turneseke; 
<  turn  +  sick'^.']    I,  a.  Giddy;  vertiginous. 
Tume  seke :  vertiginosus ;  vertigo  est  ilia  inflrmitas. 

Cath.  Ang.,  p.  397. 

II.  n.  Vertigo;  also,  the  gid,  sturdy,  or  stag- 
gers of  sheep. 

[Obsolete  or  provincial.] 

tumside  (tem'sid),  n.  A  tumsiek  disease  of 
the  dog.    See  the  quotation. 

Tumside  is  more  frequently  seen  in  the  dog  than  teta- 
nus, still  it  is  by  no  means  common.  It  consists  in  some 
obscure  affection  of  the  brain,  resembling  the  "gid"  of 
sheep,  and  probably  results  from  the  same  cause. 

Dogs  Iff  Great  Britain  and  America,  p.  327. 

turnsol,  turnsole  (tern'sol),  n.  [<  ME.  turne- 
sole;  <  OF.  (and  F.)  tournesol,  dial,  tournesoleil 
(=  It.  tornasole),  <  tourner  (=  It.  tomare),  turn, 
+  sol,  sun,  <  L.  sol:  see  turn  and  soU,  and  cf. 
parasol.']  1 .  Any  one  of  several  plants  regard- 
ed as  turning  with  the  movement  of  the  sun. 
This  is  the  classical  meaning  of  the  word,  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  heliotrope;  and  it  has  been  so  understood  in 
later  use,  although  according  to  some  it  refers  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  flowers  at  the  summer  solstice.  In  mod- 
em times  the  name  has  been  applied  (a)  to  the  sun-spurge 
or  wartwort)  JEuphorbia  Helioscopia,  rarely  to  the  sunflow- 
er (Belianthut),  more  often  to  the  heliotrope  (Heliotrom- 
um),  and  (6)  as  in  def.  2.  ^    v  .r 

2.  A  plant,  Chrozophora  tinctoria,  of  the  Euphor- 
biaeese,  found  in  the  Mediterranean  region  and 
eastward  to  Persia  and  India,  its  juice  is  rendered 
blue  by  ammonia  and  air,  and  linen  dipped  in  it  is  a  test 
for  acids.  The  plant  is  of  a  poisonous  character.  The 
name  is  also  given  to  a  deep-purple  dye  obtained  from  the 
plant. 

Tumesde  is  good  &  holsom  for  red  wyne  colowrynge. 
Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  127. 

3.  Same  as  turnsole-blue. 

turnsole-blue  (tem's61-bl6),  n.  A  color  ob- 
tained from  archil,  and  formerly  used  for  dye- 
ing. It  was  claimed  that  the  color  was  extracted  from 
the  turnsol,  m  order  to  keep  its  true  source  a'secret.  Also 
written  toumesol-blue. 

turnspit  (t^rn'spit),  n.  [<  turn,  v.,  -H  obj.  spiti. 
Cf .  turnbroach.']  1 .  A  person  who  turns  a  spit. 
I  am  their  turnspit,  indeed ;  they  eat  and  smeU  no  roast- 
meat  but  in  my  name.  B.  Jonson,  Mercury  Vindicated. 
2.  A  kind  of  dog  of  small  size,  long-bodied  and 
short-legged,  formerly  used  to  work  a  kind  of 
treadmill-wheel  by  means  of  which  a  spit  was 
turned. 


turnstile 

turnstile  (t6m'stil),  n.  [<  turn  +  stOe^.']  A 
post  surmounted  by  four  horizontal  arms  which 
move  round  as  a  person  passes  through ;  a  turn- 
pike. Turnstiles  are  usually  placed  on  roads,  bridges,  or 
other  places,  either  to  prevent  the  passage  of  cattle,  horses, 


Turnstile,  with  Tumstite-register. 

vehicles,  etc.,  but  to  admit  that  of  persons,  or  to  bar  a  pas- 
sage until  toll  or  passage-money  is  collected ;  they  are  also 
placed  (sometimes  with  a  turnstile-register)  at  the  en- 
^  trance  of  buildings,  as  where  there  is  a  charge  for  admis- 
'  sion,  or  where  it  is  desired  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  too 
many  persons  at  one  time. 

turnstile-register  (t6m'stil-rej*is-t6r),  n.  A 
recording  device  for  registering  the  number  of 
persons  passing  through  a  turnstile,  as  at  the 
entrance  of  a  toll-bridge,  a  place  of  amuse- 
ment, etc.    It  works  by  means  of  gear-wheels. 

tilrnstone  (tem'ston),  n.  [<  turn,  v.,  +  obj. 
stone.']  A  small  grallatorial  bird  of  the  genus 
Strepsilas,  allied  both  to  plovers  and  to  sand- 
pipers :  so  called  from  its  habit  of  turning  over 
little  stones  or  pebbles  on  the  sea-shore  in  search 
of  food.  The  common  turnstone  or  sea-dotterel  is  S.  in- 
terpres.  In  full  summer  plumage  this  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  its  tribe,  being  pled  with  black,  brown,  white, 
and  chestnut-red,  and  having  orange  feet;  it  is  8  to  9 
inches  long,  and  about  17  in  extent  of  wings.  It  is  nearly 
cosmopolitan  in  its  extensive  migrations,  and  breeds  in 
high  latitudes.  It  is  common  in  North  America,  especially 
coastwise,  and  there  has  many  local  names,  as  braTd-bird, 
teach-bird,  whale-tird,  heart-mrd,  chiekerirbird,  ccUico-Mrd, 
calieo-back,  edlieo-jacket,  checkered  snipe,  ^mrkedrback, 
etreaked-back,  red-legs,  red-legged  plover,  aishopplmer, 
maggot-snipe,  Jiorse-foot  snipe,  ekuckatuek,  creddock,  jinny, 
etc.,  derived  from  its  appearance  or  habits.    Among  its 
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tumtalet  (tfem'tal),  ».  Ji<turn,v.,+  tale^.']  An 
apostrophe.    See  the  quotation  under  Imrwway. 

turn-tippett  (t6rn'tip"et),  n.  [<  turn,  v.,+  Up- 
pet.]    A  turncoat;  a  time-server. 

The  priests,  for  the  most  part,  were  double-faced,  turn- 
tippets,  and  flatterers. 

Cranmer,  Works  (Parker  Soc),  IL  15.    (Dames.) 

turn-under  (t6m'un"d6r),  n.  Same  a.s  fall- 
under. 

turn-up  (t&rn'up),  n.  [<  turn  up:  see  under 
turn.]  1.  A  disturbance;  a  commotion;  a 
shindy  or  scrimmage. 

I  have  seen  many  a  turn-up,  and  some  pitched  battles 
among  the  yokels ;  and,  though  one  or  two  were  rather  too 
sanguinary  for  my  taste,  no  serious  mischief  was  done. 

Nodes  Ambrosiimse,  Dec,  1834. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  turns  up  unexpect- 
edly or  without  prearrangement. 

The  type  of  men  of  which  Emerson  and  Carlyle  are  the 
most  pronounced  and  influential  examples  in  our  time,  it 
must  ne  owned,  are  comparatively  a  new  turn-up  in  liter- 
ature. The  Century,  XXVII.  926. 

[Colloq.  or  slang  in  both  uses.] 
tumus  (t6r'nus),  n.    [<  NL.  turnus,  the  specific 
name,  <  L.  Turnus,  a  man's  name.]    The  ti- 
ger-swallowtail, Fapilio  turnus,  a  large  yellow 


Turnstone  {Sirefisilas  tnferpres)  in  full  summer  plumage 

English  names  are  HebridaZ  sandpiper  and  variegceted 
plover,  stone-pecker,  tangle-picker,  etc.  The  black-headed 
turnstone,  S.  metanocepJialus,  is  a  different  variety  or  spe- 
cies, mostly  of  a  blackish  color,  found  on  the  coasts  of  the 
North  Pacific.  See  StrepsUas.—VloYei-'WleA  turn- 
stone. Same  as  surf-bird.  Seebohm. 
turn-table  (tem'ta'''bl),  n.  1.  A  circular  plat- 
form designed  to  turn  upon  its  center,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  series  of  wheels  that  travel  upon  a 
circular  track  laid  under  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form. This  is  the  original  form  of  the  railroad  turn- 
table, and  is  still  in  use.  The  platform  is  laid  with  a  sin- 
gle line  of  rails,  and  the  running-gear,  pivot,  wheels,  etc., 

r  C 
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Turn-table. 
a,  side  elevation  of  turn-table,  pivoted  at  the  central  pier  A ;  b, 
rollers  which  support  the  ends  and  upon  which  the  latter  turn  around 
on  a  circular  flat-topped  rail ;  c,  c',  fixed  rails  and  turn-table  rails 
respectively. 

are  sunk  in  a  circular  pit.  so  that  the  track  Is  level  with 
the  connecting  tracks.  In  some  cases  a  second  line  of 
rails  is  laid  on  the  platform,  at  right  angles  with  the  first. 
The  turn-table  for  turning  locomotives,  as  at  the  end  of 
local  lines,  is  now  usually  simply  a  wooden  or  iron  girder, 
pivoted  at  the  center  and  having  each  end  supported  on 
wheels  that  move  on  a  circular  track  in  a  pit,  the  plat- 
form being  dispensed  with.  Small  turn-tables  for  moving 
cars  from  one  track  to  another,  as  in  narrow  yards  where 
there  is  no  room  for  curves  or  switches,  are  sometimes 
used.  Also  called  tuming-pMe. 
2.  A  device  used  in  tracing  the  circular  cement- 
cells  for  microscope-slides.    E.  R.  Knight. 


Tumus  {^afilio  tttmus"),  one  half  natural  size. 

black-striped  swallow-tailed  butterfly  common 
in  the  United  States.  One  striking  variety  of  the  fe- 
male has  the  wings  entirely  black.  ,The  larva,  of  a  deep 
velvety-green  color,  feeds  on  sassafras,  alder,  willow,  oak, 
apple,  and  various  other  trees. 

turnverein  (tom'fe-rin'),  ».  [G.  tunr-vwein,  < 
turnen,  practise  gymnastics  (see  turn,  turner), 
+  verein,  union,  association,  <  ver-,  E.  for-,  + 
ein,  one,  =  B.  one.]  An  association  for  the 
practice  of  gymnastics  according  to  the  system 
of  the  turners.    See  turner^  4. 

turnwayt  (t6rn'wa),  m.  [<  turn,  v.,  +  way^  n.] 
An  apostrophe.     [Bare.] 

Many  times,  when  we  haue  runne  a  long  race  in  our  tale 
spoken  to  the  hearers,  we  do  sodainly  flye  out  &  either 
speake  or  exclaime  at  some  other  person  or  thing,  and 
therefore  the  Greekes  call  such  a  figure  (as  we  do)  the 
tumway  or  turntale. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  199. 

turn-'wrest  (tem'rest),  a.  Noting  a  plow  having 
a  reversible  mold-board,  whereby  a  furrow  may 
be  turned  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  ac- 
cording to  the  position  of  the  mold-board. 

Turonian  (tii-ro'ni-an),  n.  [Irreg.  <  Touraine 
in  France,  where  the  system  is  well  developed, 
+  Aan.]  La  geol.,  a  division  of  the  Cretaceous 
system,  according  to  the  continental  geologists; 
It  lies  between  the  Cenomanian  and  the  Senonian,  and  is 
the  equivalent  of  the  English  Lower  Chalk,  or  "  Chalk  with- 
out flints"— the  chalk  of  the  cliffs  of  Dover  and  Shake- 
speare Cliff.  In  the  more  detailed  nomenclature  of  the 
JFrench  geologists  it  includes  the  Santonian  and  Cam- 
panian. 

turpentine  (ter'pen-tin),  n.  [Formerly  also  ter- 
penlme;  <  MB.  twrhentyne  =  MD.  terpentijn,  ter- 
mentijn,  D.  terpentijn  =  Gr.  Sw.  Dan.  terpentin,  < 
OF.  turhentine,  terebentine,  turpentine,  tereb&n- 
thine,  ML.  terebinUna,  NL.  tereUntUna,  turpen- 
tine, <  L.  terebinthina  (sc.  resima),  fem.  of  tere- 
bintMnus,  of  the  terebinth,  <  terebinthus,  <  (Jr. 
TEpi^ivdog,  terebinth:  see  terebinth,  and  cf.  tere- 
binthine.]  1.  An  oleoresinous  substance  se- 
creted by  the  wood  or  bark  of  a  number  of 
trees,  all  coniferous  except  the  terebinth,  which 
yields  Chian  turpentine,  it  consists  chiefly  of  an 
essential  hydrocarbon  oil  (CioHie)  and  a  resin  called 
coloplumy  or  rosin~  The  common  turpentine  is  derived  in 
l^ance  from  the  maritime  pine,  Pinus  maritima  (French 
or  Bordeaux  turpentine);  m  Eussia  and  Germany,  from 
the  Scotch  pine,  P.  sylvestris;  in  Austria  and  Corsica,  from 
the  Corsican  pine,  P.  Larido;  in  the  East  Indies  and 
Japan,  from  several  pines ;  and  in  the  United  States,  most 
largely  in  North  Carolina,  from  the  southern  or  long- 
leafed  pine,  P.  palustris,  and  somewhat  from  the  loblolly- 
pine  P.  Txda.  For  other  turpentines,  see  the  phrases 
below.  In  the  United  States  turpentine  is  obtained  by 
cutting  a  pocket  in  the  side  of  the  tree  (boxing),  whence 
it  is  periodically  collected.    In  France  the  less  destruc- 
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tive  method  is  practised  of  removing  a  piece  of  bark  and 
conducting  the  flow  into  earthen  vessels.  The  crude 
turpentine  is  subjected  to  distillation,  separating  the  oil, 
or  so-called  spirit  or  spirits  of  turpentine,  from  the  rosin 
—the  oil  in  the  case  of  the  long-leafed  pine  constituting, 
it  is  said,  17  per  cent,,  and  in  the  case  of  the  maritime 
pine  24  per  cent.  This  when  pure  is  limpid  and  colorless, 
of  a  penetrating  peculiar  odor,  and  a  pungent  bitterish 
taste.  Spirit  of  turpentine  is  very  extensively  used  in 
mixing  paints  and  varnishes.  In  medicine  it  is  stimulant 
anddiuretic,  an  anthelmintic,  and  externally  arubefacient 
and  counter-irritant. 

Men  sellen  a  Gome,  that  Men  clepen  Turbentyne,  in 
stede  of  Bawme ;  and  thei  putten  there  to  a  littille  Bawme 
for  to  geven  gode  Odour.  Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  Bl. 

2.  The  oil  or  spirit  of  turpentine;  turps:  an 
ordinary  but  less  precise  use Aleppo  turpen- 
tine, an  article  resembling,  but  not  equal  to,  the  Bordeaux 
turpentine,  obtained  in  Provence  from  Pin-us  Balepensis. 
—  Canada  turpentine,  Canada  balsam.  (See  baUam,.) 
During  the  American  civil  war,  turpentine  of  the  com- 
mon sort  was  obtained  from  the  Canadian  red  pine,  Pinus 
resinosa.— Carpathian  turpentine,  usually  called  Car- 
pathian balsam,  a  turpentine  from  the  Swiss  stone-pine, 
Pinus  Cemftra.- tJMan  turpentine,  the  product  of  the 
turpentine-tree  (which  see),  obtained  by  incision.  It  is  of 
a  feebly  aromatic  and  terebinthinous  flavor,  not  bitter  or 
acrid,  and  of  a  characteristic  pleasantly  aromatic  and  tere- 
binthinous scent.  It  was  formerly  of  medicinal  repute, 
then  fell  nearly  into  disuse,  but  latterly  has  been  used  with 
some  success  for  cancer.  Also  Cyprian  or  Sdo  turpentxne. 
— Hungarian  turpenlane,  the  product  of  the  dwarf  pine, 
Pinus  Punalio,  usually  called  Hungarian  balsam,  an  ar- 
ticle scarcely  met  with  in  commerce.  Its  essential  oil  is 
used  as  an  inhalant  in  throat-diseases.— Larch  turpen- 
tine. Same  as  Venetian  turpentine.— Mineral  turpen- 
tine, a  deodorized  benzoin  used  in  painting  as  a  substi- 
tute for  turpentine.— Scio  turpentine.  Same  as  Chian 
turpentine.— Sttaainas  turpentine,  the  product  of  the 
silver  fir,  Abies  alba,  much  resembling  common  turpen- 
tine, but  pleasantly  odorous,  and  not  acrid  and  bitter.  It 
was  formerly  much  esteemed  in  medicine,  but  is  now 
nearly  obsolete.— Turpentine  campbor.  Same  as  arti- 
ficial camphor.  See  camphm. — Turpentine  ointment. 
See  oiKtment.— Venetian  or  Venice  turpentine,  the 
oleoresin  of  the  European  larch,  Larix  Europeea,  secreted 
chiefly  in  its  sapwood.  It  is  less  siccative  than  any  other 
kind.  It  is  useful  for  plasters,  and  is  often  prescribed 
in  veterinary  practice;  but  the  genuine  article  is  con- 
sumed mostly  in  continental  Europe. 
turpentine  (tfer'pen-fin),  v.it.  [<  turpentine,  n.] 
To  apply  turpentine  to ;  rub  with  turpentine. 

Or  Martyr  beat  like  Shrovetide  cocks  with  bats. 
And  fired  like  turpentined  poor  wasting  rats. 

Wolcot  (P.  Pindar),  Subjects  for  Painters. 

turpentine-hack  (ter'pen-tin-hak),  n.  A  hand- 
tool  for  cutting  or  boxing  pine-trees,  to  start 
the  flow  of  crude  turpentine.    E.  H.  Knight. 

turpentine-moth  (t6r'pen-tin-m6th),  n.  Any 
one  of  several  tortrieid  moths  whose  larvse  bore 
the  twigs  and  shoots  of  pine  and  fir,  causing 
an  exudation  of  resin  and  killing  the  twig.  Be- 
tinia  resinana  is  the  common  turpentine-moth  of  Europe ; 
J2.  comxtockianAi  and  B.  fru^ana  are  common  in  the  United 
States. 

turpentine-oil  (tfer'pen-tin-oil),  n.  The  oil  of 
turpentine.    See  turpentine.    Also  called  jjijie- 

oil — Hydrocmorate  of  turpentine-oil,  artificial  cam- 
phor.   See  ca/mphor. 

turpentine-still  (ter'pen-tin-stil),  n.  An  ap- 
paratus for  distilling  spirit  from  turpentine,  or 
turpentine  from  pine-wood. 

turpentine-tree  (ter'pen-ian-tre),  n.  1.  The 
terebinth-tree,  Pistama  Terebinthus,  the  source 
of  Chian  or  Scio  turpentine.  Though  the  range  of 
the  terebinth  is  wide,  the  moderate  demand  is  met  by 
about  1,000  trees,  some  of  them  BOD  or  900  years  old,  on 
the  isle  of  Scio.  See  terebinth. 
2.  The  Australian  Syncarpia  laurifolia  (IHsta- 
nia  albens)  and  Tristania  conferta,  trees  afford- 
ing an  aromatic  oil.    See  the  generic  names. 

turpentinic  (ter-pen-tin'ik),  a.    [<  turpentine  -t- 

-ieT]    Belated  to  turpentine Turpentinic  acid. 

Same  as  terebie  acid  (which  see,  under  terMc). 

turpeth  (tfir'peth),  n.  [Formerly  also  turbeth, 
turbith,  twrUt;  <  ME.  turbyte,  <  OF.  (and  P.) 
turbith  =  Pg.  turbit  (ML.  turpethum),  <  Ar. 
turbid,  <  Pers.  turbid,  a  cathartic,  twrbad,  a, 
purgative  root.]  1.  The  root  of  Ipomsea  (Con- 
vohulus)  Turpethum,  a  plant  of  Ceylon,  Mala- 
bar, and  Australia,  which  has  a  cathartic  prop- 
erty. (See Jndianjalap,TindeT jalap.)  Itis some- 
times called  vegetable  turpeth,  to  distinguish  it 
from  mineral  twrpeth. — 2.  Turpeth-mineral. — 
— Resin  of  tuipetb.    See  resin. 

turpeth-mineral  (ter'peth-min^e-ral),  n.  A 
name  formerly  given  to  the  yellow  basic  mer- 
cury sulphate  (SgS042HgO).  it  acts  as  a  powerful 
emetic,  and  was  formerly  given  in  croup,  but  it  is  now 
seldom  used  internally.  It  is  a  very  useful  errhine  in 
cases  of  headache,  amaurosis,  etc. 

turpifyt  (t6r'pi-fi),  v.  t  [<  L.  *turpificare,  in 
pp.  turpificatus,  made  foul,  <  turpis,  foul,  base, 
+  -jieare,  ifacere,  make.]  To  calumniate ;  stig- 
matize. 

0  [that]  ...  a  woman  .  .  .  should  thus  turplfie  the 
reputation  of  my  doctrine  with  the  superscription  of  a 
fool !         Sir  P.  Sidney,  Wanstead  Play,  p.  620.    (Duvies.) 

turpint,  n.    An  obsolete  corruption  of  terrapin. 


Tnrpmia 

Turpinia  (t6r-pin'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Ventenat, 
1803),  named  after  P'.  J.  F.  Turpin,  a  French 
naturalist  and  artist  (1775-1840).]  A  genus  of 
polypetalous  plants,  of  the  order  Staphyleacess. 
It  is  characterized  by  a  three-lobed  ovary  ind^lscent  In 
frait.  The  8  species  are  natives  of  Asia  and  America, 
especially  in  China,  India,  and  the  West  Indies.  They 
are  smooth  trees  or  shrubs  with  terete  branchlets  bearing 
opposite  leaves,  usually  composed  of  opposite  serrulate 
leaflets.  The  small  white  flowers  form  terminid  and  axil- 
lary spreading  panicles.  Some  species  produce  an  edible 
drupaceous  fruit  T.  oeeidentaZis,  a  tree  from  20  to  30  feet 
high,  is  known  as  ca88ava-v)ood  or  coromantee  drumwood 
in  Jamaica.  (See  drumwood.)  1'.  pom\fera  of  India  and 
China,  the  toukahama  of  Burma,  a  Very  variable  species 
from  12  to  40  feet  high,  in  its  typical  state  bears  a  fleshy, 
smooth,  and  roundish  yellow,  green,  or  reddish  drupe, 
sometimes  2  inches  in  diameter. 

turpis  causa  (tfer'pls  k&'za).  [L. :  imvis,  base, 
vile;  co«sa,  cause, reason':' see  co«ae.]  Ir Scots 
law,  a  base  or  vile  consideration  on  which  no 
action  can  be  founded.  This  woidd  be  called  in 
English  law  a  consideration  contra  bonos  mores, 
or  against  public  policy. 

turpitude  (tfer'pi-tud),  n.  [<  P.  turpitude  =  It. 
tuipitudine,  <  L.  turpitudo,  baseness,  <  turpis, 
base.]  Inherent  baseness  or  vileness ;  shame- 
ful wickedness;  depravity. 

All  maner  of  conceites  that  stirre  vp  any  vehement  pas- 
sion in  a  man  doo  it  by  some  turpitude  or  euill  and  vnde- 
cency  that  is  in  them. 

PuMenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  242. 
How  wonldst  thou  have  paid 
My  better  service,  when  my  turpUude 
Thou  thus  dost  crown  with  gold  I 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  Iv.  6.  33. 
Whose  political  vices,  at  least,  were  Imputable  to  men- 
tal incapacity,  and  to  evU  counseUors,  rauier  than  to  any 
natural  turpUtide  of  heart.      Prescott,  I'erd.  and  Isa.,  L  3. 

turps  (terps),  n.  A  workmen's  name  for  the  oil 
or  spirit  of  turpentine. 

The  spirit  of  turpentine  will  be  designated  by  the  word 
turps,  which  is  in  general  use,  has  only  one  meaning,  and 
has  the  advantage  of  brevity. 

Sponef  Eneyc.  Manuf.,  p.  2025. 

turquett,  n.  [Appar.  <  OP.  *Iurguet,  dim.  of 
Turc,  Turk :  see  Titrfc.]  A  figure  of  a  Ttirk  or 
Mohammedan. 

Let  anti-masques  not  be  long ;  -  they  have  been  com- 
monly of  fools,  satyrs,  baboon^  wild  men,  antics,  .  .  . 
turquets,  nymphs,  rustics,  Cupids,  statues  moving,  and  the 
like.  Baam,  Masques  and  Triumphs  (ed.  1887). 

turg,UOise  (ter-koiz'  or  t6r-kea'),  n.  [A  word 
of  unstable  form  and  pronunciation,  the  older 
forms  being  now  largely  displaced  by  turquoise 
a:fter  mod.  E.,  the  pron.  wavering  between  that 
belonging  properly  to  the  word  (tfer'kis),  and 
that  belonging  only  to  the  later  form  turquoise, 
namely  ter-koiz':  other  pronunciations  aretfer- 
kez',  ter-kes'.  Now  most  commonly  spelled 
turquoise,  also  twrkoise,  also  turquois,  turkois, 
turcois,  also  turkis  (as in  Tennyson);  early  mod. 
E.  turquoise,  turquois,  turkoise,  tourqumse,  also 
twrqusis,  rarely  turcas;  not  found  in  MB.  (but 
prob.  existent) ;  =  D.  turckois,  turcoys,  now  tur- 
Jcoois  =  MHG.  turkis,  turkoys,  turggis,  G.  turc- 
kiss,  turkis,  now  turkiss  =  Dan.  ttn-kis,  tyrhis  = 
Sw.  twrkos;  <  OP.  turquoise,  tourques,  F.  tur- 
quoise =  Sp.  turquesa  =  Pg.  turqueza  =  It.  tuur- 
ehese  (ML.  reflex  turchesius),  a  turquoise,  lit. 
'  Turkish  stone '  (being  brought  through  Turkey 
nit.  from  Persia,  or '  Turkish'  meaning  practi- 
cally '  Asiatic ')  (of.  Twrkey-stone) ;  f em.  of  OF. 
Twqvms,  etc.  (ML.  *Turcensis),  Turkish  (see 
Turkeis),  <  Turc,  Turk:  see  T}urk.']  An  opa<^ue 
blue  or  greenish-blue  precious  stone,  consist- 
ing essentially  of  a  phosphate  of  aluminium 
containing  a  little  copper  and  iron.  The  true  or 
Oriental  turquoise,  a  favorite  ornamental  stone  in  rings 
and  other  articles  of  jewelry,  is  found  in  a  mountain  re- 
gion in  Persia,  and  was  originally  brought  into  western 
Europe  by  way  of  Turkey.  A  variety  found  in  New  Mexi- 
co, usually  of  a  greenish-blue  color,  is  also  used  in  jewelry. 
The  principal  locality  is  in  the  lios  Cerilloa  Mountains, 
where  the  turquoise  was  mined  by  the  Indians  in  very 
early  times.  A  greenish  turquoise  is  also  found  in  Nevada. 
See  oonfi-turquffUe. 

Turkis  and  agate  and  almondine. 

Tennyatm,  The  Merman. 

Beconstmcted  turotuoise,  imitation  turquoise  made 
of  finely  powered  ivory  which  is  deposited  in  a  solution  of 
copper.  This  deposit  is  dried,  baked  very  slowly,  and 
cut. — Rock-turauoise,  a  name  given  to  a  matrix  of  tur- 
quoise when  small  grains  of  turquoise  are  embedded  in  it. 
In  commerce  turquoises  are  said  to  come  from  the  old  and 
the  new  rock — the  specimens  from  the  old  rock  being 
true  turquoise,  and  those  from  the  new  being  odontolite,  a 
fossil  ivory  stained  with  copper. 

turOLUOise-green  (t6r-koiz'gren),  n.  A  some- 
what pale  color  intermediate  between  green 
and  blue. 

turr(ter),  ».  [Burmese.]  A  three-stringed  viol 
used  in  Burma. 

turrel  (tur'el),  n.  [Prob.  ult.  <  OF.  tour,  a  turn : 
see  Unir,  turn,  and  cf .  terret^.]  An  auger  used 
by  coopers. 
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turretl  (tur'et),  n.  [<  ME.  turet,  toret,  <  OF. 
tourette,  touret,  a  turret  or  small  tower:  see 
tower.  The  W.  iwred,  tower,  is  from  the  E.] 
1.  A  little  tower  rising  from  or  otherwise  con- 


Turrets,  13th  century.— Main  entrance  to  the  Abbey  of  Mont  St.  Michel, 
Normandy.    (From  ViolleMe-Duc's  "  Diet,  de  1' Architecture.") 

nected  with  a  larger  building;  a  small  tower, 
often  crowning  or  finishing  the  angle  of  a  wall, 
etc.  Turrets  are  of  two  chief  classes— such  as  rise  imme- 
diately from  the  ground,  as  staircase  turrets,  and  such  as 
are  formed  on  tile  upper  parts  of  a  building,  often  corbeled 
out  from  the  wall  and  not  extending  down  to  the  ground, 
as  bartizan  turrets.  See  also  cuts  under  peel  and  bartizan. 
2.  In  medieval  warfare,  a  movable  building  of  a 
square  form,  consisting  of  ten  or  even  twenty 
stories,  and  sometimes  180  feet  high,  usually 
moved  on  wheels,  and  employed  in  approaches 
to  a  fortified  place  for  carrying  soldiers,  en- 
gines, ladders,  etc. — 3.  Milit.,  a  tower,  often 
revolving,  for  offensive  purposes,  on  land  or 
water.  See  cut  under TOomitor. — 4.  laher. :  (a) 
A  small  slender  tower,  usually  forming  part  of 
a  bearing,  being  set  upon  a  larger  tower.  See 
turreted,  3.  (&)  A  bearing  representing  a  kind 
of  scepter  having  both  ends  alike  and  resem- 
bling the  ends  of  the  cross  avellane.  See  tir- 
ret.  [Eare.] — 5.  Inarailroad-ear  of  American 
model,  the  raised  part  of  the  middle  of  the  roof, 
utilized  for  affording  light  and  ventilation. — 
6.  In  a  lathe,  a  cylindrical  or  polygonal  block 
on  the  bed,  with  holes  around  it  for  dies. 
turret^  (tur'et),  n.  [Prob.  <  OP.  *towret,  equiv. 
to  towmet,  a  ring  in  the  mouth  of  a  bit,  <  tourn, 
a  turn :  see  tum.^    Same  as  terret. 

The  silver  turrets  of  his  harness. 

JDe  Quincey,  Eng.  Mail  Coach. 

turreted  (tur'et-ed),  a.  [<  turret  +  -ed^."]  1. 
Furnished  with  turrets. — 3.  In  lier.,  having 
small  towers  or  turrets  set  upon  it,  as  a  castle 
or  a  city  wall. — 3.  Formed  like  a  tower:  as,  a 
turreted  lamp. — 4.  In  conch.,  having  a  long  or 
towering  spire ;  turrioulated. 
Also  turrited.  See  also  cut  un- 
der Turrilites. 

turret-gun  (tur'et-gun),  n.  A 
gun  especially  designed  for  use 
in  a  revolving  turret. 

turret-head  (tur'et-hed),«.  The 
revolving  head  of  a  bolt-cutter. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

turret-lathe  (tur'et-laTH),  re,  A 
serew-cutting  lathe  the  slide  of 
which  is  fitted  with  a  cylindri- 
cal or  polygonal  block  or  turret 
pierced  around  its  periphery 
with  openings  to  receive  dies, 
which  are  secured  in  place  by 
set-screws.    E.  S.  Knight. 

turret-ship  (tur'et-ship),  n.  An  armor-plated 
ship  of  war  with  low  sides,  and  having  on  the 
deck  heavy  guns  mounted  within  one  or  more 
cylindrical  iron  turrets,  which  are  made  to  ro- 
tate, BO  that  the  guns  may  be  brought  to  bear 
in  any  required  direction.    See  monitor,  7. 

turribautt  (tur'i-bant),  n.    Same  as  turban. 

turricula  (tu-rik'u-ia),  re.;  pi.  turrieulas  (-le). 
[ML.,<  L.  turricula,  a  little  tower,  dim.  of  turris, 
tower:  see  turret^,  tower.']  Any  litensU,  as  a 
candlestick,  having  the  form  of  a  tower,  espe- 
cially in  ornamental  art. 


Turrilites  costattts. 


turtle 

turriculate  (tu-rik'u-lat),  a.  [<  L.  turricula, 
a  little  tower  (see  turricula),  +  -atei.]  1 .  Hav- 
ing turrets ;  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
a  number  of  small  towers;  turreted. — 2.  In 
conch.,  turreted.  Also 
turrioulated. 

turriculated  (tu-rik'u-la- 
ted),  a,  [<  turriculate  + 
-ed'^.']  Same  as  turricu- 
late, 2. 

turrilite  (tur'i-lit),  re.  [< 
Turrilites.']  A  fossil  am- 
monitoid  cephalopod,  the 
shells  of  which  occur  in  the 
cretaceous  and  greensand 
formations,  and  which  be- 
longs to  the  genus  Tur- 
rilites or  a  related  form. 
The  shell  is  spiral,  turreted,  and 
sinistral.  There  are  about  37 
species. 

Turrilites  (tur-i-U'tez),  re. 
[NL.  (Lamarck,  1801),  < 
L.  turris,  a  tower,  +  Gr. 
Ai'flof,  stone.]  A  genus  of 
fossil  cephalopods,  gener- 
ally referred  to  the  family 
Stephanoceratidse,  but  by 
some  considered  as  the 
type  of  a  family  Turrili- 
tidx;  the  turrilites,  as  T. 
costatus  or  T.  eatenatus. 

turriont.ra.  [<  It.  torrjoree.] 
A  tower  or  bastion  of  a 
fortified  city  or  post. 

turrited,  a.  [<  L.  turritus, 
towered  (<  turris,  tower: 
see  tower),  +  -ed^.]    See  turreted,  4. 

Tunitella  (tur-i-tel'a),  re.  [NL.  (Lamarck, 
1799),  <  L.  turritus,  towered,  +  -ella.)  1.  The 
typical  genus  of  Tmrritellidse,  having  a  long 
turriculate  spirally  striate  shell,  with  rounded 
aperture,  as  T.  jmorjcato.—r 2.  [!.  c]  Anymem- 
ber  of  this  genus. 

Turritellidae  (tur-i-tel'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
TurHtella  +  -ida?.]  A  family  of  taenioglossate 
holostomous  gastropods,  whose  typical  genus  is 
.Turritella;  the  screws  or  screw-shells. 

turritelloid  (tur-i-tel'oid),  a.  [<  Turritella  + 
-oid.]  Resembling  a  screw-shell;  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  TurritelUdx.    P.  P.  Carpenter. 

tursio  (ter'si-6),  re.  [NL.,<  L.  tursio,  a  kind 
of  fish  resembling  the  dolphin.]  1.  A  kind  of 
dolphin,  Belphinus  tursio,  of  British  and  other 
North  Atlantic  waters,  of  rather  large  size  and 
heavy  build,  with  comparatively  large  and  few 
teeth. — 2t.  [cop.]   Same  as  Tursiops. 

Tursiops  (ter'si-ops),  re.  [NL.,  <  Twrsio  (see  tur- 
sio) +  Gr.  011^,  aspect.]  A  genus  of  Delphinidse, 
named  from  the  resemblance  of  its  members 
to  the  tursio,  and  including  such  species  as  T. 
gilli  of  the  North  Pacific,  which  shares  with 
variousoetaceans  the  name  cowfish.  Also  for- 
merly Tursio  (a  name  preoccupied  in  another 
connection). 

turtle!  (ter'tl),  re.  [<  ME.  turtle,  tortle,  turtel, 
turtul,  also  tortor  (also  turtre,  <  OP.),  <  AS.  tur- 
tle =  G.  turtel{taube)  =  OF.  turtre,  P.  tourtre 
(also  dim.  tourtereau,  tourterelle)  =  Pr.  tortre  = 
Sp.  t&rtora,  t6rtola  =  li,.  tortora,  tm-tola,<'L.  tur- 
tur,  a  turtle ;  a  reduplicated  form,  prob.  imita- 
tive of  the  cooing  of  a  dove.]  A  turtle-dove. 
The  wedded  turtel  with  her  herte  trewe. 

CAoucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  I.  355. 

Greenland  turtle,  the  sea-pigeon,  or  Greenland  sea-dove, 
Uria  grylle.  See  cut  under  guillemot 
turtle^  (t6r'tl),  re.  [Formerly  also  tortle;  prob. 
a  corruption  of  tortoise,  or  an  accom.  form,  first 
used  by  English  sailors,  of  the  Sp.  tortuga  or  Pg. 
tartaruga,  a  tortoise:  see  tortoise.  In  either 
case  the  alteration  appears  to  have  been  assisted 


Turreted  Shell  of 
Latirus  ffitbula,  a 
member  of  the  Fas. 
ciolariidu. 


Turtle  iChelofus  rnarmoralus). 
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by  a  whimsical  association  with  turtle^.  The 
application  to  the  smaller  land-tortoises  seems 
to  De  later.]  1.  A  tortoise;  any  chelonian  or 
testudinate ;  any  member  of  the  Chelomia  or 
Testudinata  (see  the  technical  names) ;  espe- 
cially, a  marine  tortoise,  provided  with  flippers ; 
absol*tely,  the  green  turtle,  as  Ohelonia  midas 
(see  cut  below),  highly  esteemed  for  soup.  See 
cuts  referred  to  under  tortoise,  also  cuts  under 
Aspidonectes,  Eretmochelys,  p&rioUc,  Plem-ospon- 
dyUa,  slider,  and  stinkpot. 

The  tortoise,  which  they  call  turtle,  eats  like  veal. 
S.  Clarke,  Four  Plantations  In  America  (1670X  p.  21. 

A  tmHe— which  means  a  tortoise —  is  fond  of  his  shell. 
0.  W.  Hohnes,  Irof  easor,  ii. 

2.  The  detachable  segment  of  the  cylinder  of 
a  rotary  printing-machine  which  contains  the 
types  or  plates  to  be  printed:  so  called  from 
its  curved  surface,  in  practice,  the  turtle  is  removed 
from  the  machine  to  the  type-setting  room.  The  types 
are  made  up  on  the  curved  surface,  and  firmly  held  in 
place  by  rebated  column-rules,  thicker  at  the  top  than  at 
the  bottom,  and  firmly  grooved  in  the  turtle.  When  the 
types  have  been  locked  up  by  screws  on  the  turtle,  they 
can  be  placed  on  the  machine  for  printing  without  risk  of 
falling  out,  or  they  can  be  molded  in  thin  curved  form 
by  the  papier-m&ch^  process,  and  the  curved  plate  made 
therefrom  can  be  used  in  printing.  The  stereotype  meth- 
od is  preferred.  —  Bastard  turtle,  Tfudaeeoehelys  keim- 
jpf.— BoXrturtle.  See  bac-tartoiie,  Ciitudo,  cooler,  Pyxis. 
—  Chicken-turtle.  Same  aa  chiekeri-tortoise.  [Southern 
V.  S.]— Diamond-backed  turtle.  See  diammid-baeksd. 
— Greaved  turtle,  a  tortoise  of  the  genus  Podoartemie,  as 
P.  expanea.— Green  turtle,  one  of  several  species  of  tur- 
tles, belonging  to  the  natural  order  Chelonia,iaxmiy  Chelo- 
niidx,  and  genus  Chelonia  (which  see  for  the  technical 
zoological  characters).  They  are  all  marine,  and  feed  al- 
most exclusively  on  algee  or  seaweeds.  The  common  species 
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turtle-deck  (t6r'tl-dek),  n.    See  decJc,  2. 

toitle-dove  (t&r'tMuv),  n.  [<  ME.  twrteldoufe 
=  D.  torteldmif  =  OHGr.  twrtulatuba,  turUllMba, 
MHG-.  turteltuhe,  ImteltShe,  Gr.  twrteltauhe  = 
Dan.  twteldue  =  Sw.  turtm-dufva;  as  turtle^  + 
dove^.']  1.  The  turtle:  any  member  of  the  ge- 
nus Twrtwr  in  a  broad  sense;  specifically,  T. 
vulgaris,  a  dove  native  in  the  British  Islands 


Green  Turtle  iC/te/onta  fttidas'), 

of  the  West  Indies  is  Chdtmia  midas;  that  of  Pacific  waters 
is  C.  virgata.  The  former  comes  on  the  coast  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  northward,  occasionally 
even  to  Long  Island  Sound  or  even  on  the  New  England 
fishing-banks.  It  attains  great  size,  individuals  having 
been  taken  weighing  from  600  to  800  pounds.  It  lives 
chiefly  in  deep  water,  but  also  seeks  the  mouths  of  rivers 
and  estuaries.  It  breeds  from  April  till  July,  and  in  April, 
and  especially  in  May,  large  numbers  come  ashore  to  lay 
their  eggs,  which  are  much  esteemed  and  eagerly  sought 
for.  The  animal  itself  is  celebrated  as  the  source  of  real- 
turtle  soup.  The  Pacific  species  ranges  along  the  whole 
southern  coast  of  Calif  omia,  and  Is  regularly  taken  to  the 
San  Francisco  markets.— Hawk-blUed  or  liawk'B-blll 
turtle,  a  marine  turtle,  the  eBxet,l!retmoelielys  imbricata, 
the  source  of  commercial  tortoise-shelL  See  cut  under 
Eretmoehelya.—'Loggexliea.A  turtle.  See  loggerhead,  i. 
—Hock  turtle.  See  moek^.— tainted  turtle.  Same 
as  painted  terrapin  (which  see,  under  terropsn).- Soft- 
shelled  or  soft  turtle.  See  soft-shdled,  Trumychidte, 
and  cut  under  Aspidoneetes.— To  turn  turtle,  to  capsize : 
said  of  a  vessel.  [Naut.  slang.]  (See  also  all^ator-turtle, 
land-turUe,  wMd-turOe,  sea-turUe^,  mapping-turtle.) 
turtle^  (tSr'tl),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  twtled,  ppr. 
turtlimg.  [<  turtle^,  m.]  To  pursue  or  capture 
turtles;  make  a  practice  or  business  of  taking 
turtles. 

When  going  on  a  turtling  excursion  a  gaper  is  caught, 
and  the  more  experienced  natives  have  no  great  difficulty 
In  procuring  one  when  required. 

Anthrop.  Jour.,  XIX.  349. 

turtleback  (t6r'tl-bak),  n.  1.  A  West  Indian 
helmet-shell.  Cassis  tuberosa.  Imp.  Diet. —  2. 
Something  having  the  shape  of  a  turtle's  back. 
(a)  A  rude  stone  implement,  of  a  shape  suggesting  the 
name,  by  some  supposed  to  represent  a  failure  to  chip  out 
a  more  elaborate  or  perfect  form. 

ITie  familiar  turtle-back  or  one-faced  stone,  the  double 
turUe-back  or  two-faced  stone,  together  with  all  similar 
rude  shapes. 

W.  H.  Holmes,  Amer.  Anthrop.,  Jan.,  1890,  p.  13. 

(J)  An  arched  protection  erected  over  the  upper  deck  of  a 
steamer  at  the  bow,  and  often  at  the  stern  also,  to  guard 
against  damage  from  the  breaking  on  board  of  heavy  seas ; 
a  whaleback. 

turtle-cowry  (tfir'tl-kou^ri),  n.  A  large  hand- 
some cowry,  Cypreea  testvMnaria. 

turtle-crawl  (t6r'tl-kral),  n.     1.  The  track  of 
a  turtle  to  and  from  its  nest. — 2.  A  pen  con- 
structed in  the   water  for  confining  turtles. 
[Florida.] 
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Turtle-dove  {Turtur  vulgaris). 


and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  thence  extend- 
ing into  Africa  and  Asia.  There  are  many  others,  of 
moat  parts  of  the  Old  World,  as  the  Cambayan,  T.  Senegal- 
entis;  among  them  is  T.  risorius,  commonly  seen  in  cap- 
tivity and  called  ring-date. 

2.  The  common  Carolina  dove  or  pigeon,  Zenai- 
ctwra  earolinensis.  Also  called  mournmg-dove. 
See  out  under  dove.  [Local,  U.  S.] — 3.  The 
Australian  dove  Stiotopelia  cuneata.     [Local.] 

turtle-egging  (tfer'tl-eg^ing),  n.  The  act  or  in- 
dustry of  taking  turtles'  eggs.  The  turtle  digs  a 
hole  in  the  sand,  in  which  the  eggs  are  deposited  and  uien 
covered  over.  To  ascertain  where  the  nest  is  located  a 
sharp  stick  or  iron  rod  is  used  to  prod  the  ground. 

turtle-footed  (t6r'tl-fut"ed),  a.    Slow-footed. 
Turtle-foot£d  peace.  Ford.    (Imp.  Diet.) 

turtle-grass  (tfer'tl-gras),  n.    See  Thalassia. 

turtle-nead  (ter'tl-hed),  n.    See  Chelone,  2. 

turtle-peg  (ter'tl-peg),  n.  The  spear  or  har- 
poon used  in  striking  turtles ;  a  peg.  it  is  a 
small  sharp  piece  of  iron,  made  fast  to  a  cord,  and  mgnnted 
on  a  long  shaft.  The  turtle  is  pegged  by  a  thrust  into 
the  ahell,  where  the  head  of  the  spear  is  held  firmly ;  the 
staff  ia  then  withdrawn,  and  the  turtle  is  brought  in  by 
the  cord.    [Florida.] 

turtler  (tSr'tler),  n.  [<  turtle^  +  -eri.]  One 
who  makes  a  business  of  hunting  for  turtles  or 
their  eggs. 

turtle-run  (ter'tl-run),  n.  A  turtle-crawl. 
[Florida.] 

turtle-shell  (tfer'tl-shel), ».  1.  Tortoise-shell; 
especially,  the  darker  and  less  richly  mottled 
tortoise-shell  used  for  inlaying  in  wood,  etc. — 
2.  In  corteh.,  the  turtle-cowry. 

turtle-soup  (tfer'tl-sop'),  n.  A  rich  soup  the 
chief  ingredient  of  which  is  turtle-meat. — 
Mock-tunle  soup.    See  mock-turtle. 

turtle-stone  (ter'tl-ston),  n.  In  geol.,  a  sep- 
tarium. 

turtling  (t6r'tling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  turtle^, «.] 
The  act  or  method  of  catching  turtles ;  the  busi- 
ness of  a  turtler. 

turtosa  (ter-to'sa),  n.  The  African  teak  or 
oak,  Oldfieldia  Afrieana. 

turtourt)  »•  [ME.,  also  tortor  (also  twrtre,  <  OP. 
tu/rtre),  <  L.  twriur,  a,  turtle:  see  turtle^.']  A 
turtle-dove. 

Con  litel  and  obscure. 
With  whete  and  mylde  in  that  thi  turUmrs  f ede. 

PaOadius,  Huabondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  21. 

Turtur  (ter'ter),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  turtur,  a  turtle : 
see  turtlei-.']  A  genus  of  doves,  based  by  Selby 
in  1835  upon  the  common  turtle  of  Europe,  Co- 
lurriba  turtw  of  Linnwus,  now  called  Turtwr 
communis,  vulgaris,  or  awritus.  (See  out  imder 
twtle-dove.)  There  are  many  other  Old  World 
species,  among  them  T.  risorius,  probably  the 
turtle  of  Scripture. 

turves,  n.    An  obsolescent  plural  of  ter/i. 

turvy-topsyt,  adv.  Same  as  topsyturvy.  Cited 
by  f.  Ball,  The  Nation,  March  28, 1880,  p.  268. 

turwar  (tur'war),  n.  fE.  Ind.]  The  tanning- 
bark  obtained'in  India  from  Cassia  aurimlata. 

Tuscan  (tus'kan),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  Toscan,  < 
It.  Tosoano,  <'li.  Tuscanus,  <  Tuseus,  Thuscus, 
Tuscan.  Cf.  Etruscan.']  I.  a.  Pertaining  to 
Tuscany,  a  former  grand  duchy,  now  a  com- 
partimento  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Italy, 
corresponding  generally  to  the  ancient  Etruria. 

Tuscan  order,  one  of  the  five  ordera  of  architecture, 

according  to  Vitruvius  and  Falladio.    It  admits  of  no  or- 


Tuscan  Order,  after  Vignola. 
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naments,  presents  the  lack  of  refinement  of  the  other  Ro- 
man orders,  and  the  columns  are  never  fluted.  It  differs 
so  little,  however, 
from  the  Boman 
Doric  that  it  is 
generally  regard- 
ed as  being  only 
a  variety  of  the 
latter.  See  Do- 
ric. —  Tuscan 
straw,  plaited 
straw  of  fine  yel- 
low color,  used 
for  making  hats 
and  fine  mats  and 
baskets. 

II.  TO.  1.  An 
inhabitant  of 
Tuscany. —  2. 
In  arch.,  the 
Tuscan  order, 
tushi  (tush),  n. 
[<  ME.  tusch, 
tosch;  an  as- 
sibilated  form 
of  (twfci.]  A 
long  pointed 
tooth;  a  tusk; 
specifically, 
one  of  the  f  our 
canine  teeth 
of  the  horse. 

That  great  wolf  [Gardiner],  .  .  .  whose  teeth  are  like  to 
the  venomous  toshks  ot  the  ramping  lion. 

Becon,  Works  (Parker  Soc),  III.  237. 
And  whom  he  strikes  his  crooked  tushes  slay. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  624. 

tush^  (tush),  imterj.  [Formerly  also  twish;  cf. 
tut  and  pish."]  An  exclamation  expressing  re- 
buke, impatience,  or  contempt,  and  equivalent 
to  'pshaw!  be  silent':  as,  tusTi!  tushl  never  tell 
me  such  a  story  as  that. 

There  is  a  cholerike  or  disdainfull  interiection  vsed  in 
the  Irish  language  called  Boagh,  which  is  as  much  in  Eng- 
lish as  tujish. 
Stanihurst,  Descrip.  of  Ireland,  i.  (Holinahed'sChron.,I.). 

Tush,  man;  in  this  topsy-turvy  world  friendship  and 
boaom-kindneas  are  but  made  covera  for  mischief,  means 
to  compass  ill.  Chapman,  Widow's  Tears,  v. 

tush^  (tush),  v.  i.  [<  tush^,  interj.]  To  express 
impatience,  contempt,  or  the  like  by  the  ex- 
clamation "Tush!" 

Gedric  tushed  and  pshawed  more  than  once  at  the  mes- 
sage. Scott,  Ivanhoe,  xliv. 

tushed  (tusht),  a.  [<  tush^  +  -ed^.]  Having 
tushes;  tusked. 

tuski  (tusk),  n.  [<  ME.  tusk,  also  transposed 
tux  (also  assibilated  tusch,  tosch:  see  tush^),  < 
AS.  tusc,  also  transposed  tua  =  OFries.  tusk, 
tusch  =  Icel.  toskr  (cf.  Gael,  tosg,  <  E.),  a  tusk, 
tooth ;  prob.,  with  orig.  adj.  formative  -k  or  -sit 
(as  in  AS.  -4sc,  E.  -igfel),  from  the  orig.  form  of 
tooth  (AS.  toth,  Groth.  tmthus,  etc.),  the  radical 
th  +  katth  +  sk  reducing  to  sk,  &sth  +  t  or  th 
+  St  reduces  to  st.  The  supposition  that  AS. 
tusc  is  a  contr.  of  *twisc,  <  tuii-,  two,  though 
phonetically  tenable  (cf.  tuskar,  twiscar),  does 
not  meet  the  sense.]  1 .  A  long  pointed  tooth ; 
especially,  a  tooth  long  enough  to  protrude 
from  the  lips  when  the  mouth  is  closed.  Tusks 
are  extremely  prominent  in  some  animals,  as  elephants, 
mastodons,  and  other  proboscideans ;  the  narwhal  among 
cetaceans;  various  pachyderma,  as  the  hippopotamus, 
boar,  and  babirussa ;  the  walrus  among  pinniped  cami- 
vorea;  and  the  fossil  saber-toothed  tigers  among  ordinary 


a,  tusk  of  walrus  (canine  tooth) ;  *,  tusk  of  elephant 
[incisor  tooth). 

camivorea.  Tuaks  may  be  upper  or  lower ;  they  are  uau- 
ally  upper,  but  in  the  dinotherium  lower.  They  are 
either  inciaora  or  canines  in  different  animals,  but  are  usu- 
ally canines.  They  are  always  paired,  except  in  the  nar- 
whal. The  single  developed  upper  mcisor  of  the  male 
narwhal  is  the  longest  tusk  known,  reaching  a  length  of 
10  or  12  feet,  and  it  is  spirally  grooved  as  if  twisted.  Ele- 
phanta'  tuaks  are  upper  incisors,  and  furnish  most  of  the 
ivory  of  commerce.  The  tusks  of  the  walrus  are  upper 
canines ;  those  of  the  boar  tribe  are  canines,  both  upper 
and  lower.  The  tusks  of  the  dinotherium  are  a  pan-  of 
lower  incisors  turned  down  out  of  the  mouth.  The  so- 
called  tusks  or  tushes  of  the  horse  are  ordinary  canines. 
See  cuts  under  babiruMa,  boar,  Dinotherium.,  elephant, 
Mastodontinas,  monodon,  narwhal,  Phacocheems,  saber- 
toothed,  and  walrus. 
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But  bit  his  Up  for  felonous  despight, 

And  gnaslit  his  yron  tvxket  at  that  displeasing  sight 

Spenaer,  F.  Q.,  IV.  x.  33. 

2.  A  sharp  projecting  point  resembling  in  some 
degree  a  tusk  or  tooth  of  an  animal.  Speciflcally 
— (o)  A  tooth  of  a  harrow.    (6)  The  share  of  a  plow. 

'  Shortly  plough  or  harrow 

Shall  pass  o'er  what  was  Ismail,  and  its  tmk 
Be  unimpeded  by  the  proudest  mosque. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  viL  63. 
i/s)  In  locks,  a  sharp  projecting  point  or  claw  which  forms 
a  means  of  attachment  or  engagement. 

3.  In  carp.,  a  bevel  shoulder  on  a  tenon  to  give 
it  additional  strength. — 4.  A  tooth-shell.  See 
DentalUclsB,  and  out  under  tootlt-shell. 

tusfci  (tusk),  V.  [<  tesfci,  ».]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
gore  with  the  tusks. 

My  poor  mistress  went  distract  and  mad 

When  the  boar  twik'd  him.     Eeati,  Endymion,  iii. 

2.  To  move,  turn,  or  thrust  with  the  tusks. 

The  wilde  boare  has  tusked  up  his  vine. 
Dekker,  Londons  Tempo  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  IV.  120). 

Il.t  mtrans.  To  gnash  the  teeth,  as  a  boar ; 
show  the  tusks. 

Never  tusk,  nor  twirl  your  dibble ;  .  .  .  you  shall  not 
fright  me  with  your  lion-chap,  sir,  nor  your  tusks. 

6.  Jmttan,  Bartholomew  Fair,  ii.  1. 

■tusk^  (tusk),  n.    [A  reduced  form  of  torsk.    Cf. 

eusk.']    A  fish :  same  as  torsk. 
tusfcS  (tusk),  n.     [Early  mod.  E.  tvsTce,  also  as- 
sibilated  tusTie;  cf.  Dan.  dusk,  a  tuft,  tassel, 
Sw.  dial,  tuss,  a  wisp  of  hay;  cf.  also  W.  tus, 
tusw,  a  wisp,  bundle.    The  relations  of  these 
forms  are  uncertain.    Cf .  tussock.^    A  tuft ;  a 
bush.    Palsgrave. 
-tnskax  (tus'kar),  n.     [Also  tushkar,  twisear;  < 
Icel.  torfskeA,  a  turf-cutter   (cf.  torfskurdhr, 
turf -cutting),  <  torf,  turf,  +  skera,  cut :  see  tm-p- 
and  shear. "}  An  implem  ent  of  iron  with  a  wood- 
en handle,  for  cutting  peat.   [Orkney  and  Shet- 
land.] 
tusked  (tuskt),  a.    [<  «Msfci  +  -ed2.]    Having 
.    tusks;  tusky:  used  in  heraldry  only  when  the 
'    tusks  are  of  a  different  tincture  from  the  rest 
of  the  bearing.    Also  tuslied. 

His  wide  mouth  did  gape 
With  huge  great  teeth,  like  to  a  tusked  Bore. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  Tii.  6. 

tuskee  (ttis'ke),  n.    [Amer.  Ind.]    The  prairie- 
turnip,  Fsoralea  eseulenta.    See  Fsoralea. 
tusker  (tus'kfer),  n.    [<  tusk^  +  -erl.]    An  ele- 
phant whose  tusks  are  grown  and  retained. 

Every  one  knows  that  elephants  are  found  there  [in  Cey- 
Ion],  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  tubers  are  so 
rare  that  not  one  male  in  300  has  tusks. 

W.  W.  Oreener,  The  Gun,  p.  687. 

tusk-shell  (tusk'shel),  }2.  A  tooth-shell:  same 
as  tusk\  4. 

tusk-tenon  (tusk'ten'on),  n.  A  tenon  strength- 
ened by  having  a  shoul- 
der or  step  on  the  lower 
side.  This  form  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  permitting  the  mor- 
tise into  which  it  enters  to 
be  cat  at  a  higher  point  in  a 
horizontal  beam,  thus  weak- 

,  ening  the  latter  less  than  if 
cut  at  or  below  the  neutral 
line  of  deflection. 

"tusk-vase  (tusk'vas),  ■». 
A  decorative  vase  form- 
ed of  a  part  of  the  tusk  of  an  elephant,  hol- 
lowed and  mounted  with  the  point  downward 
on  a  stand ;  hence,  a  vase  of  any  material  re- 
sembling a  tusk  so  mounted. 

Inisky  (tus'ki),  a.  [<  fasfci  +  -y^"]  Having 
tusks ;  tusked :  as,  the  itisky  boar.  Pope,  Odys- 
sey, xiv.  124. 

tusmoset,  n.    See  tuzzimyesy. 

tussab-silk  (tus'a-silk),  to.  Same  as  ttisser- 
silk.    Sports'  Ency'c.  Manuf.,  I.  520. 

tussal  (tus'al),  a.  [<  tussis  +  -oZ.]  Belating  to 
or  caused  by  cough. 

tussemoset.  »■    See  tuzzimuzzy. 

tusser  (tus  6r),  TO.  [Also  tiissur,  tussore,  tusseh, 
tussah,  tussa,  tasar;  prob.  at  first  in  eomp.  tusser- 
silk,  lit.  'shuttle-silk,'  perhaps  from  Me  form 
of  the  cocoon  (Yule),  <  Hind,  tassar,  <  Skt.  tos- 
«ara,  *rosara,  shuttle.]  1.  Same  as  iJtsser-«ZA;. 
— 2.  An  oak-feeding  silkworm,  Anthereea  my- 
litta,  furnishing  a  silk  of  great  strength,  but  of 
coarse  quality  and  hard  to  reel. 

tusser-silk  (tus'er-sUk),  n.  The  raw  silk  pro- 
duced by  various  silkworms  other  than  the 
ordinary  Sericaria  mori,  as  by  Anthereea  my- 
litta.  The  silk  is  naturally  of  a  dark  fawn-color;  the 
cloths  made  from  it  are  generally  plainly  woven,  without 
patterns,  brocading,  or  even  cords. 

tusser-wonn  (tus'er-w^rm),  n.  Same  as  tus- 
ser, 2. 


Tusk-tenon. 
A,  tenon ;  B,  tu£k. 
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tusses  (tus'ez),  to.  pi.  [Appar.  for  tusMs,  pi.  of 
tush,  var.  of  tusk:  cf.  tttsfci,  to.,  3.]  Projecting 
stones  left  in  masonry  to  tie  in  the  wall  of  a 
building  intended  to  be  subsequently  annexed. 
3alUwell. 

And  also  forsaide  Bicharde  sail  schote  out  tusses  in  the 
west  ende  for  makyng  of  a  stepilL 

Contract/or  Catterick  Church,  Yorkshire  (1412),  quoted  in 
(N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  V.  490. 

tussicular  (tu-sik'u-lar),  a.  [<  L.  tussiaularis, 
<  tussicula,  dim.  of  tussis,  cough.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  cough. 

TussilagO  (tus-i-la'go),  to.  [NL.  (Toumefort, 
1700;  earlier  in  Lobel,  1576),  <L.  tussilago,  the 
herb  coltsfoot.]  A  genus  of  composite  plants, 
of  the  tribe  Senedonidese,  type  of  the  subtribe 
Tussilaginese.  it  is  characterized  by  radiate  flower- 
heads  with  erect  uniserlate  involucral  bracts,  the  disk- 
flowers  with  undivided  styles.  The  only  species,  T.  Far- 
Sara,  the  coltsfoot,  is  widely  distributed  through  north 
temperate  regions  in  the  Old  World,  in  America  natural- 
ized in  the  North  Atlantic  States  and  Canada.  It  is  a  per- 
ennial herb,  more  or  less  covered  with  snowy  wool,  grow- 
ing from  a  deep-seated  rootstock.  The  leaves  are  radical, 
large  and  roundish,  and  somewhat  angulate;  the  fiower- 
heads  are  yellow,  of  medium  size,  and  solitary  upon  a 
scale-bearing  scape.  See  coUsfofA  (with  cut),  and  compare 
coughwort  and  foalfoot. 

tussis  (tus'is),  TO.  [L.]  Inmed.,  aeough.  Com- 
pare ^ertoasis.    [Now  rare.] 

tussle  (tus'l),  TO.  [Formerly  also  tussel ;  a  var. , 
with  shortened  vowel,  of  tousle:  see  tousle.']  A 
struggle ;  a  conflict ;  a  scuffle.     [CoUoq.] 

"It  is  some  comfort^  when  one  has  had  a  sair  tussel," 
continued  the  captain,  .  .  .  "that  it  is  in  a  fair  leddy's 
service."  Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  li. 

tussle  (tus'l),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tussled,  ppr. 

tussling.     [<  tussle,  re.]     To  struggle;  wrestle 

confusedly;  seufle.     [CoUoq.] 
tussock  (tus'gk),  TO.     [Formerly  also  tussuck, 

supposed  to  lie  another  form,  with  accom.  dim. 

suffix  -ock,  of  tuskS.]    1.  A  clump,  tuft,  or  small 

hillock  of  growing  grass. — 2.  Same  as  tuft^,  1. 

There  shonlde  not  any  such  tussocks  nor  tufts  be  seen 
as  there  be,  nor  such  laying  out  of  the  hair. 

Latimer,  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1560. 

3.  A  tussock-moth,  as  of  the  genus  Orgyia 
(which  see);  a  vaporer:  so  called  from  the 
tufted  larvBB.  The  larva  of  the  white-marked  tussock, 
O.  leucostCgma,  is  a  very  destructive  caterpillar  in  the 
United  States.  The  pale  tussock  is  the  European  O.pudi- 
bunda:  so  called  in  England. 

4.  Same  as  tussock-grass. 
tussock-caterpillar   (tus'ok-kafer-pil-ar),  to. 

The  larva  of  any  tussock-moth. 
tussock-grass  (tus'ok-gras),  TO.  1.  A  tall  and 
elegant  grass,  Poa  flabellata  (Dactylis  cssspito- 
sa),  a  native 
of  the  Falk- 
land Islands, 
Tierra  del 
Fuego,  and 
southern  Pat- 
agonia, de- 
lighting In 
boggy  and 
peaty  ground. 
It  grows  in  great 
tufts  ortussoclis 
sometimes  6  or 
6  feet  in  height, 
the  long  taper- 
ing leaves  grace- 
fully recurved. 
The  plant  is 
highly  nutri- 
tious, containing 
e  iaige  amount 
of  saccharine 
matter,    and    is 

sought  after  by  Tussock-grass  (/"oajfoSeWa/a). 

catue.     Several 

attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  it  in  seaside  dis- 
tricts in  Scotland. 

2.  In  Australia,  a  plant  of  the  lily  family,  Lo- 
mandra  (Xerotes)  longifolia,  considered  the  best 
native  substitute  for  esparto.  Though  it  is  of  taller 
growth  in  wet  ground,  the  best  quality  is  from  dry  lands. 
Also  called  mat-rush.    Sponi  Eneyc.  Manvf. 

3.  A  ttifted  grass,  Jira  ca«ji»toso.  Britten  and 
Bolland.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

tussock-moth  (tus'ok-mdth),  TO.  One  of  various 
bombycid  moths  whose  larvae  are  tufted;  a 
tussock;  a  vaporer:  as,  the  hickory  tussock- 
moth,  Halesidota  earyse,  the  larva  of  which  feeds 
mainly  on  the  foliage  of  hickory,  but  also  upon 
other  forest-  and  orchard-trees  in  the  United 
States.    See  cut  under  Orgyia. 

tussock-sedge  (tus'ok-sej),  n.  A  sedge-plant, 
Carex  stricta,  growing  in  swampy  grounds  in 
dense  clumps,  the  bases  of  which  ^t  length  be- 
come elevated  into  hummocks. 

tussocky  (tus'ok-i),   a.     [<  tussock  +  -^i.] 
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tussorie,  to.    Same  as  tusser. 

tussuckt,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  tussock. 

tussyt,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  tueey. 

tuti  (tut),  V.  i.  [Var.  of  too«l,  tofcl.]  To  pro- 
ject. 

tut^ (tut),  TO.  [Also  tote :  see  iut\  v.,  and  «oo<i.] 
A  hassock ;  a  footstool.     [Prov.  Eng.]  * 

Paid  for  a  tut  for  him  that  drawes  the  bellowes  of  the 
orgaines  to  sit  upon.    Ivd. 

Chwardem  Accounts  of  Cheddle.iesi.    (Dames.) 

tuts  (tut),  n.  [Also  tote;  origin  obscure.]  A 
piece  of  work;  a  job. 

tuts  (tut),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tutted,  ppr.  tutting. 
[<  tu(S,  TO.]  To  do  work  by  the  tut  or  tote ;  work 
by  the  piece.  Grose.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
tut*  (tut),  inteij.  [Cf.  tush^  and  «?•««.]  An  ex- 
clamation used  to  check  or  rebuke,  or  to  ex- 
press impatience  or  contempt.  It  is  synony- 
mous witii  tush^. 

Tut,  tut! 
Grace  me  no  grace,  nor  uncle  me  no  uncle. 

Shak.,  Kicb.  II.,  iL  3.  87. 

Tut,  I  am  confident  in  thee,  thou  Shalt  see 't. 

B.  Jonson,  Velpone,  11.  3. 

tut*  (tut),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tutted,  ppr.  tutUng. 
[<  <M«*,  interj.]  To  express  impatience,  con- 
tempt, or  the  like  by  the  interjection  tut. 

In  another  moment  the  member  of  parliament  had  for- 
gotten the  statist,  and  was  pishing  and  tutting  over  the 
Globe  or  the  Sun.  Bulwer,  Caxtous,  viiL  3. 

tutaget  (tu'taj),  n.   [<  L.  tutari,  protect,  defend, 

-f-  -age;  or,  rather,  an  error  for  tutelage  (f).] 

An  object  of  tutelage ;  tutelage. 

Trim  up  her  golden  tresses  with  Apollo's  sacred  tree. 

Whose  tutage  and  especial  care  I  wish  her  stiU  to  be. 

Drayton,  Eclogues,  iii. 

tutamen  (tii-ta'men),  m.;  pi.  tutamina  (-tam'i- 
na).  [L.,  defense,  protection,  <  tutari,  watch, 
protect,  defend,  freq.  of  tueri,  watch:  see  tui- 
timt.']  In  anat.,  a  defense  or  protection ;  that 
which  makes  safe  or  preserves  from  injury. — 
Tutamina  cerebri,  the  scalp,  skull,  and  membranes  of 
the  brain. — Tutamina  OCUli,  the  ^ellds  and  their  ap- 


tutamentt  (tn'ta-ment),  n.  [<  L.  tutamentum, 
protection,  defense','  <  tutare,  watch,  protect, 
defend:  see  tutamen.']    Protection. 

The  holy  Crosse  is  the  true  TutaTnant, 
Protecting  all  ensheltered  by  the  same. 

Daviee,  Holy  Boode,  p.  19.    (Davies.) 

tutamina,  n.     Plural  of  tutamen. 

tutania  (tu-ta'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  an  intentional  or 
accidental  variant  of  tutia:  see  tutty^.]  The 
trade-name  of  a  variety  of  Britannia  metal.  The 
word  is  not  in  common  use,  and  the  reported  analyses  of 
alloys  said  to  be  called  by  the  name  tutania  differ  greatly 
from  each  other.  So-called  "English  tutania"  (accord- 
ing to  Hioms)  is  an  alloy  of  equal  parts  of  tin,  antimony, 
bismuth,  and  brass. 

tutet,  V.     An  obsolete  form  of  toot^,  tool^. 

tutelage  (tti'te-laj),  to.  [<  tutele  -i-  -age.]  1. 
Protection;  guardianship:  as,  the  king's  right 
of  seigniory  and  tutelage. 

The  childhood  of  the  European  nations  was  passed  un- 
der the  tutelage  of  the  clergy.       Maeaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

2.  The  state  of  being  under  a  guardian ;  care 

or  protection  enjoyed. 

Tour  wisdom  is  too  ripe  to  need  instruction 
From  your  son's  tutelage.  Ford,  Broken  Heart,  ii.  2. 

tutelar  (tu'te-lar),  a.  [=  F.  tutelaire  =  Sp.  Pg. 
tutelar  =  It.  tuielare,  <  XIL.  tutelaris,  <  L.  ftjteta, 
a  watching,  guardianship,  protection:  see  tu- 
tele.] 1.  Having  the  guardianship  or  charge 
of  protecting  a  person  or  a  thing;  guardian; 
protecting:  a,8,  tutelar  genii;  tutelar goAAessea. 
God,  that  dwells  in  us,  will  sustain  the  building  and 
repair  the  building  out  of  ourselves :  that  is,  he  will  make 
us  tutelar  angels  to  one  another.  Daime,  Sermons,  v. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  protector  or  guardian;  tend- 
ing to  guard  or  protect;  protective:  as,  tutelar 
powers.    Landor. 

tutelary  (tu'te-lsr-ri),  a.  [<  LL.  tutelaris:  sfee 
tutelar^]    Same  as  tutelar. 

I  could  easily  believe  that  not  only  whole  countries  but 

particular  persons  have  their  tutelary  and  guardian  angels. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Beligio  Medici,  i.  38. 

tutelef  (tvi'tel),  TO.     [<  P.  tutele  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 

tutela,  <  L.  tutela,  a  watching,  guardianship, 

protection,  <  tueri,  pp.   tuitus,   tutus,  watch, 

guard:  see  tuition.]    Guardianship;  tutelage. 

He  was  to  have  the  Tutele  and  Ward  of  his  Children. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  ii.  16. 

tutenag  (ta'te-nag),  n.     [Also  tutenague,  toot- 

nague,  formerly  tuthinag,  toothenague;   <  F. 

tutenague,  tutenage,  toutenaque,  toutenage,  tutu- 


Abounding  in  or  resembling  tussocks  or  tufts,     lead.]    The  name  given  to  the  zinc  imported 
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into  Europe  from  China  and  the  East  Indies,  and 
formerly,  especially  in  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  an  article  of  considerable 
commercial  importance — this  metal  having 
been  purchased  bjr  the  Dutch  in  China  and  by 
them  distributed  through  the  East  Indies  and 
supplied  to  India  proper,  whence  more  or  less 
of  it  found  its  way  to  Europe,  where  its  manu- 
facture seems  to  have  been  begun  on  a  small 
scale,  both  in  Gfermany  and  in  England,  about 
1730.  It  Is  eaiA  that  the  name  tutenag  was  first  given  to 
an  alloy  imported  from  the  East  by  the  Portuguese,  and 
that  this  alloy  was  the  gong-metal  of  the  Chinese,  which 
is  a  variety  of  bronze.  This  would  seem  to  be  probable, 
since  the  first  mention  of  this  alloy,  so  far  as  known,  is 
that  of  Lihavins,  who,  in  his  work  "De  Natura  Metallo- 
rum,"  published  in  1597,  describes  a  white  bronze  (ass  cU- 
bwm),  which  he  says  is  not  zinc,  but  a  peculiar  kind  of 
tin  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  and  which  is  sonorous, 
for  which  reason  It  was  called  by  the  Spaniards  Untinaso, 
from  tmtinnare,  'to  resound."  Whether  this  name  was  a 
variant  of  tutenag  (also  spelled  in  a  great  variety  of  other 
ways,  among  which  tintinagiiey  or  an  Independent  desig- 
nation of  the  alloy  is  not  known.  The  whole  matter  of 
the  early  nomenclature  of  zinc  is  extremely  obscure.  See 
nine. 

tutiorism  (tu'ti-or-izm),  n.  [<  L.  tuUor,  oom- 
par.  of  tutiiS,  safe  (pp.  of  tueri,  watch,  guard: 
see  tuiUon),  +  -JWJ.]  Rigorism,  especially  in  a 
mild  form.  ' 

tutiorist  (tu'ti-or-ist),  n.  [<  tutior(ism)  +  ■4st.'i 
A  rigorist;  especially,  one  who  holds  the  doc- 
trines of  rigorism  in  a  less  rigid  or  severe  form. 

Tutivillust,  «.  [ML.:  see  iiUvil.']  A  demon 
who  was  said  to  collect  all  the  fragments  of 
words  which  the  priests  had  skipped  over  or 
mutilated  in  the  performance  of  the  service, 
■and  to  carry  them  to  hell.    HalUwell. 

TutimUm,  the  dwyl-of  hell, 

He  wryteth  har  names,  sothe  to  tel, 

admissa  extrahantes.  .  .  . 
For  his  love  that  gou  der  bojth. 
Hold  sou  stil,  and  fangel  nogth, 

sordem  aperte  deprecantes. 

Rd.  ArMq.,  I.  257. 

tut-moTltlieclt  (tut'moutht),  a.  Having  a  pro- 
jecting under  jays;.    HoUflnd. 

tut-nose  (tut'noz),  n.  A  snub-nose.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

tutor  (tii'tor),  11.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  tutoui;  tu- 
ter;  <  MB"  tutour,  <  OP.  tuteur,  P.  tuteur  =  Sp. 
Pg.  tutor  =  It.  tutore,  <  L.  tutor,  a  watcher,  pro- 
tector, guardian,  <  tueri,  protect:  see  tuition. 
In  the  legal  sense  the  word  is  directly  from  the 
L.  <Mtor.]     1.  A  guardian. 

And  kynde  wit  be  wardeyn  goure  welthe  to  kepe, 
And  tutour  of  gowre  tresoure  and  take  hit  gow  atte  nede. 
Piers  Plowman  (C),  ii.  52. 

I'll  have  mine  own  power  here. 
Mine  own  authority ;  I  need  no  tmlor. 

FMch&Tj  Double  Marriage,  v.  1. 

The  guardian— the  tutor  in  Scottish  phrase— of  the  or- 
phans and  their  land. 

E.  A.  Freema/a,  Norman  Conquest,  V.  252. 

3.  In  law,  the  guardian  of  a  boy  or  girl  in  pu- 
pilarity.  in  the  absence  of  other  provision,  the  fa- 
ther is  the  tutor,  and  failing  him  there  may  be  a  tutor 
wyminatfi,  a  tuior-at^aw,  or  a  tutor  dative.  A  tutor  nomi- 
nate is  one  nominated  in  a  testament,  etc.,  by  the  father 
of  the  child  or  children  to  be  placed  under  guardianship. 
A  father  may  nominate  any  number  of  tutors.  A  tutor- 
at-law  is  one  who  acquires  his  right  by  the  mere  disposi- 
tion of  law,  in  cases  where  there  is  no  tutor  nominate,  or 
where  the  tutor  nominate  is  dead,  or  cannot  act,  or  has  not 
,  accepted.  A  tutor  dative  is  one  named  by  the  sovereign 
on  the  failure  of  both  tutors  nominate  and  tutors-at-law. 
In  civil  law  it  was  originally  considered  as  a  right  of  the 
nearest  relative  to  be  named  the  tutor  in  order  to  preserve 
the  fortune  for  the  family,  and  it  was  only  gradually  that 
the  protection  of  the  infant  himself  came  to  be  considered 
the  principal  object,  and  the  filling  of  the  ofllce  of  tutor 
more  as  a  duty  which  had  to  be  fulfilled  unless  there  were 
special  circumstances  to  excuse,  than  as  a  right  which  a 
relative  could  claim. 

3.  One  who  has  the  care  of  instructing  another 
in  various  branches  or  in  any  branch  of  learn- 
ing; a  private  instructor;  also,  a  teacher  or 
instructor  in  anything. 

Thou  Shalt  be  as  thou  wast, 
The  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  my  riots. 

Sftai.,  2Hen.  IV.,v.  5.66. 

4.  In  Eng.  universities,  an  officer  who  is  special- 
ly intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  undergraduates 
of  his  college. 

By  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  modern  sys- 
tem of  admitting  students  not  on  the  foundation  was  fully 
established;  and,  as  a  natural  result,  the  office  of  tutor  in 
the  present  meaning  of  the  term  then  first  appears,  being 
probably  introduced  at  King's  Hall,  the  chief  of  the  earlier 
foundations  absorbed  in  Trinity  College,  "  where  the 
students  were  much  younger  than  elsewhere." 

Quarterly  Eev.,  CXLV.  403. 

The  college  officer  with  whom  the  Undergraduate  has 
most  frequent  contact  is  the  Tutor.  He  not  only  directs 
the  studies  of  his  pupils,  but  also  deals  with  them  m  all 
points  material  as  well  as  intellectual.  He  collects  the 
College  bills,  and  generally  acts  as  agent  for  the  College 
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in  all  business  transactions  with  its  members.  .  .  .  The 
Tutor  himself  does  not  necessarily  lecture  or  teach. 

Dickens's  mot.  qf  Cambridge,  p.  124. 

5.  In  U.  S.  colleges,  a  teacher  subordinate  to 
a  professor,  usually  appointed  for  a  year  or 
a  term  of  years. 

tutor  (tu'tor),  V.  t.  [<  tutor,  m.]  1.  To  have 
the  guardianship  or  care  of. — 3.  To  instruct; 
teach. 

Then  gave  I  her,  .  .  .  tutor' A  by  my  art, 

A  sleeping  potion.         Shak.,  E.  and  J.,  v.  8.  243. 

She  trills  her  song  with  tutored  powers. 

Or  mocks  each  casual  note. 

Wordsworth,  The  Contrast,  i. 

tutorage  (tu'tor-aj),  n.  [<  tutor  +  -age.']  The 
office,  OQCupatioii,  or  authority  of  a  tutor  or 
guardian;  guardianship. 

Children  care  not  for  the  company  of  their  parents  or 
tutors,  and  men  will  care  less  for  theirs,  who  would  make 
them  children  by  usurping  atutorage. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

tutoress  (tu'tor-es),  n.  [Pormerly  also  tuteresse, 
tutress;  <  tutor  +  -ess."]  A  female  tutors  an  in- 
structress; a  governess. 

What  a  good  helper,  what  a  true  instructor ! 
In  all  good  arts  a  tiitresse  and  conductor. 
Heywooi,  Dialogues  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1874,  VI.  177). 

tutorial  (tu-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  LL.  tutorius,  belong- 
ing to  a  guardian '(<  L.  tutor,  a  guardian :  see  tu- 
tor), +  -a?.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  exercised  by 
a  tutor  or  instructor. 

The  Commissioners  had  two  purposes  plainly  before 
them,  which  events  have  shown  to  be  incompatible  in  the 
form  which  they  were  made  to  take.  The  one  was  to  en- 
large and  strengthen  the  Professoriate,  the  other  was  to 
extend  and  encourage  what  is  called  the  Tutorial  system, 
by  which  is  meant  the  instruction  of  the  undergraduates 
in  work  tor  their  examinations  by  certain  College  officials. 
Cantermporary  Sev.,  tVI.  928. 

tntorially  (tu-to'ri-al-i),  ad/i>.  In  a  tutorial  man- 
ner; as  a  tutor,  the  Academy,  Jan.  31,  1891, 
p.  102. 

tntorism  (tu'tgr-izm),  n.  [<  tutor  +  -ism.] 
The  office,  state,  or  duty  of  a  tutor  or  of  tutors ; 
tutorship.    North  British  Mev.     [Bare.] 

tutorlyt  (tu'tgr-U),  a.  [<  tutor  +  -ly^.]  Like, 
befitting,  or  belonging  to  a  tutor;  pedagogic. 

The  King  had  great  reason  to  be  weary  of  the  Earl,  who 
was  grown  so  infirm,  peevish,  and  forgetful,  as  also  not  a 
little  tutorly  in  his  Majesty's  affairs. 

Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  463.    {Dames.) 

tutorship  (tii'tgr-ship),  n.  [<  tutor  +  -ship.] 
1.  (Juardianship ;  tutelage. 

This  young  Duke  William,  the  second  of  that  name  and 
aeauenth  Duke  of  Normandie,  being  vnder  tutorsM^,  and 
not  of  himselfe  to  gouerne  the  country. 
Verstegan,  Eest.  of  Decayed  Intelligence  (ed.  1628),  p.  169. 

3.  The  office  of  a  tutor  or  instructor. 
tutory  (tu'tor-i),  ».     [<  tutor  +  -^3.]    Tutor- 
ship; tutorage;  gua,r^anship ;  instruction. 

The  guardianship  or  tutmrie  of  a  king. 

Holinshed,  Hist.  Scotland,  an.  1524  (Chron.  I.). 

Their  reciprocal  prospective  rights  of  tutory  were  de- 
feated, and  the  minutio  of  either  tutor  or  ward  put  an  end 
to  a  subsisting  guardianship.  Erusye,  Brit,  XX.  687. 

tutrice,  n.    See  tuteur. 

tutrix  (tu'triks),  n.    [<  LL.  tutrix,  f em.  of  L.  tu- 
tor, a  guardian :  see  tutor.]   A  female  guardian. 
The  Jacobites  submitted  to  the  queen,  as  t««r&!  orregent 
for  the  prince  of  Wales,  whom  they  firmly  believed  she 
intended  to  establish  on  the  throne. 

Smollett,  Hist.  Eng.,  I.  vii.  I  28. 

tutsan  (tut'san),  n.  [Pormerly  also  tutsain;  < 
OF.  toutesaine,  also  tutsan,  P.  toutesaine,  <  tout 
(< L.  totus),  all,  +  sain  (<  L. sanus),  sound:  see 
total  and  sane^.  Cf.  allheal]  A  species  of  St.- 
John's-wort,  Hypericum  Androssemum,  once  re- 
garded as  a  panacea,  or  particularly  as  healing 
to  wounds.  Also  parkleaves.  Sometimes  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  genus;  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Eyperieaceae. 

The  healing  Tutsan  then,  and  Plantan  tor  a  sore. 

Drayton,  Pdlyolbion,  xiii.  204. 

tutti  (tot'ti),  a.  and  n.  [It.,  pi.  of  tutto,  all,  <  L. 
totus,  pi.  toti,  all:  see  total.]  I.  a.  In  music, 
all  the  voices  or  instruments  together;  concert- 
ed :  opposed  to  solo.  In  concertos  the  term  is  applied 
to  passages  in  which  the  orchestra  is  used  without  the  solo 
instrument.    It  is  also  loosely  used  of  any  loud  concerted 


Iir  n.  A  concerted  movement  or  passage  in- 
tended for  or  performed  by  all  the  voices  or  in- 
struments together,  or  by  most  of  them:  op- 
posed to  solo. 

They  were  bent  upon  a  surfeit  of  music :  tuttis,  finales, 
choruses,  must  be  performed.         ,  „      „ 

Longfellow,  Hyperion,  iv.  4. 

tutti-frutti  (tot'ti-frSt'ti),  n.  [It.]  A  confec- 
tion flavored  with  or  containing  different  kinds 
of  fruit;  specifically,  ice-cream  so  made. 
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tuttyi  (tut'i),  «.;  pi.  tutties  (-iz).  [Also  iussy, 
tosty,  and  in  many  other  confused  forms  j  part- 
ly due  to  ttizg,  tuzzy,  q.  v.,  but  perhaps  m  part 
connected  with  tut^,  in  sense  'tuft.']  A  nose- 
gay; a  posy.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Joan  can  call  by  name  her  cows. 
And  deck  her  windows  with  green  boughs ; 
She  can  wreathes  and  tuttyes  make, 
And  trim  with  plums  a  bridal  cake. 

T.  Canwlon  (Arbor's  Eng.  Garner,  II.  383). 

tutty2  (tut'i),  n.  [Pormerly  also  tuty,  tutie;  < 
ME.  tutie,  <  OP.  (and P.)  te«e  =  Sp.  tuUa,  atutia 
=  Pg.  tuUa,  <  ML.  tutia,  <  Ar.  Pers.  tutiya,  an 
oxid  of  zinc.  Cf.  tutenag.]  Impm-e  zinc  pro- 
toxid,  collected  from  the  chimneys  of  smelt- 
ing-furnaces.  it  is  said  also  to  be  found  native  in  Per- 
sia. In  the  state  of  powder  tutty  is  used  for  polishing,  and 
in  medicine  to  dust  irritated  surfaces. 

Tutie  (tutia)  a  medicinable  stone  or  dust,  said  to  be  the 
heavier  foil  of  Brass,  cleaving  to  the  upper  sides  and  tops 
of  brass-melting  houses ;  and  such  ordinary  Apothecaries 
pass  away  for  Tuty;  whereas  the  true  Tuty  is  not  heavy, 
but  light,  and  white  like  fiocks  of  wooll,  falling  into  dust 
so  soon  as  it  is  touched;  this  is  bred  of  the  sparkles  of 
brazen  furnaces,  whereinto  store  of  the  mineral  Calamine 
hath  been  cast.  Blount,  Glossographia  (1670). 

Tutty  ointment.    See  ointment 

tutty-more  (tut'i-mdr),  «.  [<  tutty'^  +  more^.] 
A  flower-root.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

tutucuri,  «.  The  European  mink,  Putorius  lu- 
treola. 

tutulus(tu'tu-luB),  TO. ;  pi.  iMteM  (-li).  [L.]  1. 
In  archseol.,  an  ancient  Etruscan  female  head- 
dress of  conical  form ;  hence,  any  similar  head- 
dress. 

In  rainy  weather  a  hood  like  the  Etruscan  tutulus  was 
worn.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  VI.  467. 

3.  One  of  the  hollow  conical  objects  thought 
to  be  covers  of  the  round  hanging  vases  with 
which  they  are  found  associated  in  Scandina- 
vian lands.     Worsaae,  Danish  Arts,  p.  101. 

tut-WOrk  (tut'wferk),  n.  1.  Work  done  by  the 
piece.  HalUwell.  [Prov.  Eng;]  —  3.  Specifi- 
cally, in  mining,  any  work  which  is  paid  for 
according  to  the  niimber  of  fathoms  sunk  or 
run,  or  according  to  the  amount  actually  ac- 
complished, and  not  by  the  day  or  in  tribute. 
[Cornwall,  JEng.] 

tut-worker  (tufwer^kfer),  •#!..    A  tut-workman. 

tut-WOrkman  (tut'w6rk''''man),  ».  One  who 
does  tut-work. 

tuum  (tii'um).  [L.,  neut.  of  tuMS,  thine,  <  tu, 
thou:  see  thou.]  Thine;  that  which  is  thine. 
—  Menm  and  tuum.    See  mmm^. 

tu-whit  (t6-hwit'),  n.  A  word  imitating  the 
cry  of  the  owl. 

Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 

Tur^hit, 
Tu-who,  a  merry  note. 

ShaJc.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2.  928. 

tu-whoo  (to-hw6'),  ».     Same  as  tu^hit.    Also 

<«-tt'/jo  and  too-whoo. 
tu-whoo  (tQ-hw6'),e.  J.    [<.  tu-whoo,  n.]    To  cry 

tu-whoo:  said  of  owls.    Also  too^hoo. 

An  owl  was  toowhooing  from  the  church  tower.  , 

Thackeray,  Bluebeard's  Ghost. 

tuyere  (twe-ar'  or  to-yar'),  «.  [<  P.  tuydre: 
see  twyer.]    Same  as  twyer. 

tuyformt,  a.  A  variant  of  twiform  for  twiformed. 

tuza  (to'za),  n.  Same  as  tucan.  it  is  now  also 
the  technical  specific  name  of  the  common  pocket-gopher 
of  the  southern  United  States,  Geomys  tuza,  otherwise  G. 
^rwtis. 

tuzz  (tuz),  n.  [<  W.  tu^w,  wisp,  bunch :  see 
tusk^,  tussock.  Hence  dim.  tuiszy.]  A  tuft  or 
knot  of  wool  or  hair.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

With  odorous  oil  thy  head  and  hair  are  sleek ; 
And  then  thou  kemb'st  the  tuzzes  on  thy  cheek. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Persius's  Satires,  iv.  90. 

tuzzimuzzy  (tuz'i-muz"i),  n.  and  a.  [Also 
tuzzie^muzzie,  tussy-mussy,  tuzgy  muzzy;  a  rimed 
form,  <  ME.  tussemose,  tusmose,  a  form  appar. 
associated  with  tytetust,  tytetuste,  E.  dial,  teesty, 
tosty,  or  simply  tosty,  a  nosegay,  appar.  con- 
nected with  tuzz,  tuzzy,  tusk^,  tussock,  etc. ;  cf . 
also  tutty'i-.]  I.  n.  1.  A  nosegay;  a  posy. 
Florio.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Un  bouquet.  A  garland  of  flowers :  a  nosegay ;  a  tuzzie- 
muzgie :  a  sweet  posie.  Jfomenclator.    (Nares.) 

Another  commanded  to  remove  the  tumimusaies  of  flow- 
ers from  his  feete,  and  to  take  the  branch  of  life  out  of 
his  hand. 

Trewnesse  of  the  Christian  Eeligion,  p.  391.    (Latham.) 

2.  The  feather-hyacinth,  a  monstrous  variety 
of  Muscari  comosum,  with  the  perianth  parted 
into  filaments.  Britten  and  Holland.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

II,  a.  Eough;  ragged;  disheveled.  HalU- 
well.    [Prov.  Eng.] 


tnzzy 

tnzzy  (tuz'i),  n. ;  pi.  tuzzies  (-iz).  [Formerly 
also  tussy;  dim.  of  tuzz;  ef.  tu3zimueey.'\  1. 
A  tuft  or  bunch  of  hair.  See  the  quotation. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

A  ball  of  horaehair,  snch  as  is  used  by  copper  plate  print- 
ers to  assist  in  treeing  their  hands  trom  ink  (they  call  it  a 
tvzzy).  Sci.  Amur.,  N.  S.,  T.YTT.  131. 

Hence — 2.  A  cluster  or  bunch  of  objects,  as 
flowers;  a  bouquet.     [Provincial.] 

A  girdle  of  flowers  and  tussiesot  all  frnits,  intertyed  and 
following  together, 
Donne,  Hist.  Septuagint  (ed.  1633X  p.  49.    (Bichardsm.) 

twa  (twa  or  tw&),  a.  An  obsolete  or  Scotch  form 
of  two. 

Twaddell  (twod'l),  n.  [Named  after  its  inven- 
tor.] A  hydrometer  graduated  so  that  each 
division  represents  the  same  change  of  density. 
It  Is  nsed  for  densities  greater  than  that  of  water,  and  the 
excess  above  unity  is  found  by  multiplying  by  S  and  diyid- 
Ing  by  1,000 — that  is,  200  divisions  of  the  scale  represent 
unity.  Sometimes  speUed  TimdcUe. 
A  Twaddle  Instrument  constructed  for  liquids. 

O'NeQl,  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing,  p.  63. 

twaddle  (twod'l),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  twaddled, 
ppr.  twaddling.  [A  var.  of  twattle.']  To  bab- 
ble ;  gabble ;  prate ;  especially,  to  keep  up  a 
foolish,  prosy  chatter. 

Harry  Warrington  is  green  Telemachus,  who,  be  sure, 
was  very  unlike  the  soft  youth  in  the  good  Bishop  of  Cam- 
bray's  tviaddlvng  story.  Thackeray,  Virginians,  xviiL 

To  be  sure,  Cicero  nsed  to  twaddle  about  Greek  litera- 
ture and  philosophy,  much  as  people  do  about  ancient  art 
now-a-days.  LoweU,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  155. 

twaddle  (twod'l),  n.  [<  twaddle,  «.]  1.  A 
twaddler. 

The  fashionable  words  or  favourite  expressions  of  the 
day,  .  .  .  being  superseded  by  new  ones,  vanish  without 
leaving  a  trace  behind.    Such  were  the  late  fashionable 
words,  a  bore  and  a  tvoaddXe,  among  the  great  vulgar. 
Qrote,  Class.  Diet  of  Vulgar  Tongue  (ed.  1788),  Pref.,  p.  ix. 

The  devil  take  the  twaddle  !  .  ,  .1  must  tip  him  the  cold 
shoulder,  or  he  will  be  pestering  me  eternally. 

Scott,  St.  Kenan's  Well,  xix. 

2.  Idle,  senseless  talk;  gabble;  prosy  nonsense. 
He  [Fielding]  couldn't  do  otherwise  than  laugh  at  the 

puny  cockney  bookseller  CR-ichardson],  pouring  out  endless 
volumes  of  sentimental  twaddle. 

Thackeray,  Hogarth,  Smollett,  and  Fielding. 

3.  Perplexity;  confusion.  Grose,  Bict.  of  Vulgar 
Tongue.  =Syn.  2.  Chatter,  Jargon,  etc.    See  pratOe,  n. 

twaddler  (twod'lfer),  n.  [<  twaddle  +  -eri.] 
One  who  twaddles ;  a  babbler;  a  prater. 

The  cardinals  appeared  a  wretched  set  of  old  twaddlers, 
all  but  about  three  in  extreme  decrepitude. 

OrevMe,  Memoirs,  April  4, 1830. 

twaddling  (twod'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  twad- 
dle, B.]  The  act  of  one  who  twaddles;  sUly, 
empty  talk;  twaddle. 

twaddly  (twod'li),  a.  [<  twaddle  +  -2/I.]  Con- 
sisting of  twaddle ;  twaddling. 

It  is  rather  an  offensive  word  to  use,  especially  consid- 
ering the  greatness  of  the  writers  who  have  treated  the 
subject  [old  age];  but  their  lucubrations  seem  to  me  to  be 
twaddly.  Hdps. 

twae  (twa),  a.  and  n.    A  Scotch  form  of  two. 
twa^gerf  (twag'6r),  n.     \Ct.  twigger.']     A  fat 
lamb. 

And  I  have  brought  a  twagger  for  the  nones, 
A  bunting  lamb ;  nay,  pra^,  yon  feel  no  bones ; 
Believe  me  now,  my  cunning  much  I  miss 
If  ever  Pan  felt  fatter  lamb  than  this. 

Peele,  Arraignment  of  Paris,  i.  1. 

twain  (twan),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  twayn,  twayne, 
twein,  twey,  tweyn,  tweyne,  twaien,  twegen,  <  AS. 
twegen  (=  OS.  OFiies.  twene  =  D.  twee  =  MLG. 
twene,  tweine,  LG.  tome  =  OHG.  zwene,  MHG. 
ewene,  G.  (obs. )  zween = Dan.  tvende = Sw.  tvenni 
=  G«th.  tweihnai),  two;  the  maso.  form  of  two: 
see  too.]    I.  a.  Two.    [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

He  .  .  .  bad  Bette  kut  a  bow  other  tweyne. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  t.  32. 
By  than  the  yere  was  all  agone 
He  had  no  man  but  twayne. 
Lytell  Geste  of  Robyn  Hode  (Child's  Ballads,  T.  120). 
Kiding  at  noon,  a  day  or  ttuain  before^ 
Across  the  forest  call'd  of  Dean. 

Tennyson,  Pelleas  and  Ettarre. 

To  be  twain,  to  be  two  different  persons  or  things; 
hence,  to  be  separate  or  sundered. 

Season  and  I,  yon  must  conceive,  are  twain; 
'Tis  nine  years  uow  since  first  I  lost  my  wit. 

Drayton,  Idea,  ix. 

II.  n.  Two  imits,  occurring  or  regarded  either 
singly  or  separate ;  a  couple ;  a  pair.  [Obsolete 
or  archaic] 

A  man  .  .  .  shall  cleave  to  his  wife ;  and  they  tuTain  shall 
be  one  flesh.  .  .  .  They  are  no  more  ttoain  but  one  flesh. 

Mat.  xix.  6,  6. 
Go  with  me 
To  bless  this  twain,  that  they  may  prosperous  be. 

Sliak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 104. 
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This  very  sword 
Of  mine  slew  more  than  any  twain  besides. 

Beau,  and  M.,  Laws  of  Candy,  L  2. 

All  is  over— all  is  done. 
Twain  of  yesterday  are  one ! 

WhmUr,  The  New  Wife  and  the  Old. 

In  twain  (formerly  also  on  twain),  in  or  into  two  parts ; 
asunder. 

With  that  stroke  he  brake  his  sheld  on  twayn. 

Oenerydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  L  2632. 
Now  Death  has  come  intill  his  bower. 
And  split  his  heart  in  twain. 

Bonny  Bee-Ho'm  (Child's  Ballads,  ni.  68). 

twaint  (twan),  V.  t  [<  MB.  twaynen;  <  twain, 
a.  Of.  twiifi,  «.]  To  part  in  twain;  divide; 
sunder. 

We  in  twynne  wem  towen  &  twayned. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  MorriaX  i.  251. 
It  were  great  sin  true  love  to  twain  ! 

Clerk  Saunders  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  48). 

twain-clond  (twan'kloud),  n.    In  meteor.,  same 
as  cumulo-stratus.    See  cloud^,  1. 
twaite^  (twat),  n.     An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
variant  of  thwaite^.  Coke,  Instit.,  iv.  b.  (Blount, 
Glossographia,  1670.) 
twaite2^(twat),  n.    [Formerly  also  tweat;  also, 
appar.  by  error,  thwaite;  origin  not  ascertained.] 
A  kind  of  shad,  Alosa  finta.    Also  twaiteshad. 
The  peel,  the  tweai,  the  bottling,  and  the  rest, 
With  many  more,  that  in  the  deep  doth  lie. 

J.  Dennys  (Arber's  ^ig.  (}amer,  1. 175). 

twal,  twall  (twal),  a.    Scotch  forms  of  twelve. 
twa-lofted  (twa'ldfted),  a.    Having  two  lofts 
or  stories.     [Scotch.] 

Folks  are  far  frae  respecting  me  as  they  wad  do  if  I 
lived  in  a  twa-lofted  sclated  house. 

Scott,  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  xxiy. 

twalpennies  (twal'pen'iz),  n.pl.  Twelvepence 
in  the  old  Scottish  currency,  equal  to  one  penny 
sterling. 

Saunders,  in  addition  to  the  customary  twalpennies  on 
the  postage,  had  a  dram  for  his  pains. 

Gait,  Ayrsliire  Legatees,  ii. 

twant.    An  obsolete  preterit  of  twine^. 
twangi  (twang),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  twangue; 
ult.  imitative ;  cf .  tang  and  ting.']    I.  intrans. 

1.  To  give  out  a  sharp,  metallic  ring,  as  the 
string  of  a  musical  instrument,  a  bow,  etc., 
when  plucked  and  suddenly  set  free :  said  also 
of  other  instruments  which  make  a  similar 
sound. 

To  Twangue,  resonare. 

Lemns,  Manip.  Vocab.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  23. 

Yet,  shooting  upward,  sends  his  shaft,  to  show 
An  archer's  art^  and  boasts  his  twanging  bow. 

Dryden,  MaelA,  v.  688. 
Hark !  'tis  the  twanging  horn  o'er  yonder  bridge. 

Covoper,  Task,  iv.  1. 
Tvrnng  out,  my  fiddle :  Tennyson,  Amphion. 

2.  To  make  music  on  a  stringed  instrument 
that  is  played  by  plucking  or  snapping ;  cause 
a  sharp  ringing  sound  like  that  of  a  harp  or 
bowstnng:  as,  to  twang  on  a  jews'-harp. 

When  the  harper  twangetk  or  singeth  a  song,  all  the 
companie  must  be  whist. 

Stanihurst,  Descrip.  of  Ireland,  viiL  (Holinshed's  Chron., 

(L). 

3.  To  have  a  nasal  sound:  said  of  the  human 
voice ;  also,  to  speak  with  a  nasal  twang :  said 
of  persons. 

Every  accent  twanged.  Dryden. 

4t.  To  shoot  with  a  bow ;  make  a  shot;  hence, 
figuratively,  to  surmise ;  guess. 

Hot.  These  be  black  slaves;  Komans,  take  heed  of  these. 

Tws.  Thou  twang'st  right,  little  Horace:  they  be  in- 
deed a  conple  of  chap-fallen  curs. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 
To  go  Offtwangingt,  to  go  well ;  go  swimmingly. 

An  old  fool,  to  be  gull'd  thus !  had  he  died,  .  .  . 
It  had  ^0716  off  twanging. 

Massinger,  Roman  Actor,  ii.  1. 

n.  trans.  1 .  To  cause  to  sound  with  a  short 
sharp  ring;  set  in  quick,  resounding  vibration, 
as  the  tense  string  of  a  bow  or  a  musical  in- 
strument that  is  played  by  plucking :  said  less 
frequently  of  wind-instruments. 

The  Fleet  in  View,  he  twang'd  his  deadly  Bow. 

Pope,  niad,  L  67. 
The  old  original  post^  with  the  stamp  in  the  comer,  rep- 
resenting a  post-boy  riding  for  life  and  twanging  his  horn. 
Mrs.  GaskeU,  Cranf ord,  v. 
A  black-haired  girl  .  .  .  twangs  a  stringed  instrument 
with  taper  fingers.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXIX.  492. 

2.  To  sound  forth  by  means  of  a  twanging  in- 
strument. 

The  trumpeter  strutted  up  and  down  the  ramparts 
twanging  defiance  to  the  whole  Yankee  race,  as  does  a 
modem  editor  to  all  the  principalities  and  powers  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.    Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  225. 


twat 

3.  To  utter  with  a  short,  shaxp,  or  nasal  sound ; 
speciflcally,  to  pronounce  with  a  nasal  twang. 

A  terrible  oath,  with  a  swaggering  accent  sharply 
twanged  otl.  Sft<ii.,T.N.,lii.4.198. 

The  cicerone  twangs  his  moral,  ^nd  the  blue  sky  shines 
calmly  over  the  ruin.    Thackeray,  (Jongreve  and  Addison. 

twangl  (twang),  w.  [<  twang^,  ».]  1.  The 
sound  of  a  tense  string  set  in  sudden  sharp  vi- 
bration by  plucking ;  hence,  any  sharp,  ringing 
musical  sound. 

If  Cynthia  hear  the  twang  of  my  bow,  shell  go  near  to 
whip  me  with  the  string. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Kevels,  v.  3. 
The  sharp  clear  twang  of  the  golden  chords 
Huns  up  the  ridged  sea.        Tenmyson,  Sea  Fairies. 

2.  A  sharp,  ringing  nasal  tone,  especially  of 
the  human  voice. 

I  like  your  southern  accent :  it  is  so  pure,  so  soft.  It 
has  no  rugged  burr,  no  nasal  twang,  such  as  almost  every 
one's  voice  here  in  the  north  has. 

Charlotte  Bromte,  Shirley,  xxv. 

No  signs  of  life  occurred  near  him,  hut  occasionally  the 
melancholy  chirp  of  a  cricket,  or  pierhaps  the  guttural 
twang  of  a  bull-frog  from  a  neighboring  marsh. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  446. 

twangi  (twang),  intetj.  or  adv.  [An  elliptical 
use  of  twang^,  v.]  An  exclamation  or  sound 
imitative  of  the  twang  of  a  bowstring,  harp- 
string,  etc. 

It  made  John  sing,  to  hear  the  gold  ring. 
Which  against  the  walls  cryed  twang. 
IMle  John  and  the  Four  Bep^arg  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  327). 

There 's  one,  the  best  in  all  my  Quiver, 
Twang  !  thro'  his  very  Heart  and  Liver. 

Prior,  Mercury  and  (Tupid. 

twang^  (twang),  n.  [A  var.  of  tang^.]  A  sharp 
taste ;  a  disagreeable  after-taste  or  flavor  left 
in  the  mouth;  a  tang;  a  flavor.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
Such  were  my  reflections  ; ...  it  seems,  from  the  illus- 
tration, they  already  began  to  have  a  twang  of  commerce 
in  them.  Scott,  Bob  Soy,  xviii. 

Hot,  bilious,  with  a  confounded  twang  in  his  month, 
and  a  cracking  pain  in  his  head,  he  stood  one  momentand 
snuffed  in  the  salt  sea  breeze.  Disraeli,  Young  Duke,  iv.  6. 

twang^  (twang),  n.  [Prob.  <  twang\  with 
sense  imported  from  ^oinge.']  A  sharp  pull; 
a  sudden  pang,  a  twinge.  Balliwell.  [Prov. 
Kng.  and  Scotch.] 

My  corse  npon  thy  venom'd  stang, 
That  shoots  my  tortur'd  gums  alang. 
An'  through  my  lugs  gi'es  mony  a  twang. 

Bums,  Address  to  the  Toothache. 

twangle  (twang'gl),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  twangUd, 
ppr.  twanglirtg.  [Freq.  of  twang^.]  I.  intrans. 
To  twang  lightly  or  frequently :  said  either  of 
an  instrument  or  of  its  player. 

She  did  call  me  rascal  fiddler 
And  twangling  Jack.     Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1.  159. 
Sometimes  a  thousand  twangling  instruments 
Will  hnm  about  mine  ears,  and  someljmes  voices. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iii.  2. 146. 
"Ay,  fool,"  said  Tristram,  '*but  'tis  eating  dry 
To  dance  without  a  catch,  a  roundekiy 
To  dance  to."    Then  he  twangled  on  his  harp. 

Tennyson,  Last  Tournament. 

II.  trans.  To  cause  to  twangle. 
The  yonng  Andrea  bears  up  gayly,  however ;  twangles 
his  guitar.  Thackeray,  Shabby  (Jenteel  Stoiy,  it 

twanglet  (twang'gl),  n.  [<  twangU,  ».]  A 
twangling  sound ;  a  twang  or  clang. 

Loud,  on  the  heath,  a  twajigle  rush'd. 
That  mng  out  Supper,  grand  and  big. 
From  the  crack'd  bell  of  Blameygig. 

Cdlrrum,  Poetical  Vagaries,  p.  111.    (Davies.) 

twangler  (twang'gler),  n.    One  who  twangles 
or  twangs. 
Beators  of  drums  and  twanglers  of  the  wire. 

Library  Mag.,  HI.  773. 
twank  (twangk),  V.  i.    [A  var.  of  twang\  imply- 
ing a  more  abrupt  sound.]    To  emit  a  sharp 
twang. 

A  freeman  of  London  has  the  privilege  of  disturbing  a 
whole  street,  for  an  hour  together,  with  the  tumtking  of  a 
brass  kettle  or  a  frying-pan.    Addison,  Spectator,  No.  251. 

twank  (twangk),  n.  [<  twank,  «.]  A  sharp 
twang.    Imp.  Diet. 

twankay  (twang'ka),  n.  [<  Chinese  fun^k'i,  a 
rivulet  near  Yen-chow  fu,  in  the  west  of  the 
province  of  Che-kiang,  where  this  kind  of  tea 
is  grown.]  A  brand  of  green  t«a  grown  and 
prepared  in  the  western  part  of  the  province 

^  of  C^ie-kiang,  China. 

'twas  (twoz).    A  contraction  of  it  was. 

Farewell,  you  mad  rascals.  To  horse,  come.  'Twos 
well  done,  'twas  well  done. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  iv.  4. 

twat  (twot),  n.    [Origin  obscure.]    The  female 
pudendum.    Fletcher,  Poems,  p.  104.     (Balli- 
weU.)    [Vulgar.] 
Twat.    Pudendum  muliebre.  Bailey  VlZl. 


ttrat 

[Found  by  Browning  in  the  old  royalist  runes  "Vanity  of 
Vanities,  and,  on  the  supposition  that  the  word  denoted 
"a  distinctive  part  of  a  nun's  attire  that  might  fitly  pair 
oft  with  the  cowl  appropriated  to  a  monk,"  so  used  by  him 
in  his  "Fi^pa  Passes."] 
twatterllghtt,  n.    Same  as  twitterUght. 

What  mak'st  thou  here  this  tumtterlight  t 
I  think  thou'rt  in  a  dream. 

WUy  BegvUed  (Hawkins,  Eng.  Dr.,  III.  331). 

twattle  (twot'l),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  twattled,  ppr. 
twattlAng.     [Freq.  of  *twa<,<  Icel.  thwsetta,  talk, 
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Her  bones  were  wrung  by  rhenmatic  twinges;  her  old  tweei^t  (twer),  v.  and  n.     See  twvre^. 


gabble,  =  >rorw.  tweetta  =  Dan.  tosette,  jabber, 
talk  nonsense;  perhaps  connected  with  Icel. 
thwsBtti  in  urtfmxtti,  slops  from  wash,  refuse 
(Sw.  tvatta  =  Dan.  wxtte,  wash),  <  thma  =  Sw. 
tv&  =  Dan.  toe,  wash:  see  toweV-.l  I.  intrans. 
To  chatter  unmeaningly  or  foolishly;  jabber;  tweak^t  (twek),  n. 


toes  tweaked  with  corns. 

L.  Wingfleld,  The  Lovely  Wang,  ii. 

2.  To  put  iato  a  fret,  perplexity,  or  dilemma. 
Bailey,  1731. 

tweaki  (twek),  n.    [<  iweaki,  ».]    1.  A  sharp 
pinch  or  jerk;  a  twitch. 

Bobs  o'  the  Lips,  Tweaks  by  the  Nose,  Cufts  o'  the  Bar, 
and  Trenchers  at  my  Head  in  abundance. 

Br&me,  Northern  Lass,  ii.  6. 

2.  A  pinch;  dilemma;  perplexity:  as,  to  be 
in  a  sad  tmeak.    E.  PMllips,  1706.    Also  tweag, 


tweer2  (twer),  n.    [An  accom.  E.  form  of  F. 
see  tu>yer.^    Same  as   twyer.    E.  E. 


gabble;  tattle;  twaddle, 

Prattlers,  which  would  go  from  house  to  house,  twatUing, 
and  babbling  out  frothy  speech  that  was  good  for  nothing. 
W.  WluUeley,  Redemption  of  Time  (1634),  p.  15.   (Latham.) 

Idle  persons,  that  will  spend  whole  hours  together  in 
twatUing  and  talking  idly,  and  of  other  men's  matters. 

Baxter,  SeU-Denial,  xxvii. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  utter  incoherently  or  fool- 
ishly; repeat  idly;  tattle. 

As  readye  f  orgde  flttons  as  true  tales  vaynelye  toe  twattle. 
Stanihurst,  .aineid,  iv.  (ed,  Arber,  p.  101). 

2.  To  make  much  of;  fondle;  pat,  as  a  horse, 
cow,  dog,  eto.  Grose.  [Prov.  Bng.] 
twattle  (twot'l),  n.  and  a.  [<  twattle,  v.']  I. 
n.  1.  Chatter;  gabble;  tattle;  twaddle.  Com- 
pare itoJrtfc-tieattJe. — 2.  A  diminutive  person; 
a  dwarf.  Hallvwell. 
Il.t  «.  Twattling;  trifling;  petty. 

They  show  him  the  short  and  twattle  [petits]  verses  that 
were  written.   Urquhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  ill.  18.    (Davies.) 

twattlebaskett  (twot'l-b&s'ket),  n. 

chatterer;   a  babbler;   a  prater;  a  twaddler. 

Bailey,  1727. 
twattler  (twot'16r),  n.     [<  twattle  +  -eri.] 

(jne  who  twattles  or  prates;    a  gabbler;    a 

twaddler. 
Let  vs,  in  Gods  name,  leaue  lieng  for  varlets,  herding 

for  nifftans,  facing  for  crakers,  chatting  for  twatiers. 

Stanihwst,  Descrip.  of  Ireland,  vi.  (Holinshed'sChron.,1.). 

twattling  (twot'ling),  n.     [Verbal  n.  of  twat- 
tle.']   A  chatter;  a  gabbling. 
You  keep  such  a  twatUing  with  you  and  your  bottling ; 
But  I  see  the  sum  total,  we  shaU  ne'er  have  a  bottle. 

Swift,  To  Dr.  Sheridan,  Dec.  14, 1719. 

twattling  (twot'ling),  jj.  a.   1.  Gabbling;  prat- 
ing; twaddling. 

It  is  not  for  every  twattliiig  gossip  to  undertake. 

Sirlt.  L' Estrange. 

2.  Small;  trifling;  insignificant. 

You  feed  us  with  twaUing  dishes  soe  small; 
Zounds,  a  hlacke-pudding  is  better  than  alL 
King  and  Xiller  ofMawfleld  (Child's  Ballads,  VIIL  43). 

twayt  (twa),  a.  and  n.    Same  as  two. 
twayblade  (twa'blad),  n.     [Var.  of  twiblade.'] 

Primarily,  a  European  orchid,  Listera  ovata, 

a  simple-stemmed 

plant  a  foot  or  more 

high,     bearing     a 

slender  raceme  of 

green  flowers,  and 

about   six    inches 

from  the  ground  a 

single      pair      of 

broadly  ovate 

leaves,    to    which 

the   name    refers. 

The  name  is  extended 

to  the  other  species  of 

the  genus,  3  of  which 

are    found    in    North 

America,  L.   convalla- 

rioidee  being  the  most 

notable.     In   America 

the  name  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  members 

of  the  genus  Idparis, 

which  bear  two  leaves, 

springing,      however, 

from  the  root.   L.  lUii- 

folia,  with  purple  flow- 
ers, is  a  very  handsome 

species. 


I  fancy  this  put  the  old  fellow  in  a  rare  timeague. 

Arbuthnot,  Hist.  John  Bull,  iii.  6. 

[Origin  obscure.]     1.  A 


prostitute. 

Your  tweaks  are  like  your  mermaids,  they  have  sweet 
voices  to  entice  the  passengers, 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  Fair  Quarrel,  iv.  4. 

2.  A  whoremonger.    Halliwell. 

tweasome  (twe'som),  n.  A  dialectal  form  of 
twosome.    Halliwell. 

tweatt,  n.    See  twaite"^. 

twee  (twe),  n.  [By  aphesis  from  etwee,  ettwee, 
itui:  see  itui.  Cf.  tweeze.']  Same  as  itui. 
PlancM,  p.  183. 

tweed  (twed),  n.  and  a.  [Said  to  be  an  acciden- 
tal perversion  of  tweel  for  twilP-:  see  the  quota- 
tion.] I.  n.  A  twilled  fabric,  principaUy  for 
men's  wear,  having  an  unfinished  surface,  and 
two  colors  generally  combined  in  the  same  yarn, 


tweeze,  tweese  (twez),  n.  [See  twee,  itui,  and 
cf.  tweegers.]  1.  A  surgeons'  case  of  instru- 
ments. 

Drawing  a  little  penknife  out  of  a  pair  of  tweezes  I  then 
chanced  to  have  about  me.  Boyle,  Works,  11.  419. 

2.  ;pl.  Same  as  tweezers,  1. 

lake  anything  that 's  given  you,  purses,  knives,  hand- 
kerchers,  rosaries,  tweezes,  any  toy,  any  money. 

MiddleUm  and  Romeg,  Spanish  Gypsy,  iL  1. 

tweezer^  (twe'zer),  v.  [<  tweezers,  m.]  I.  in- 
trans. To  use  tweezers. 

I  like  Bichhom  better  than  Paulus :  there  is  less  microl- 
ogy,  less  tweaiering  at  trifles,  in  his  erudition. 
W.  Taylor,  To  R.  Southey,  Dec.  7, 1806  (in  Bobberd,  II. 

[146). 

II.  trams.  To  extract  with  or  as  with  tweezers. 


Having  tweezered  out  what  slender  blossom  lived  on  Up 
or  cheek  of  manhood. 

Tennyson,  quoted  in  James  Hadley's  Essays,  Philol.  and 

[Critical,  p.  301. 

tweezer^  (twe'zSr),  n.    The  American  mergan- 
ser.   Also  called  weaser.    G.  Trumbull,  1888. 
tweezer-case  (twe'z6r-kas),  n.    1.  A  case  for 
carrying  tweezers  safely,  as  about  the  person, 
or  on  a  journey. 

There  heroes'  wits  are  kept  in  pond'rous  vases. 
And  beaux'  in  snuff-boxes  and  tweezer-caseg. 

Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  v.  116. 

3.  Same  as  tweeze,  1. 


The  best  quality  is  made  wholly  of  wool,  but  in  inferior  t_Joo---n  ct.wS'z^rsI   «   nl      PFormerlv  tweeser: 
kinds  cotton,  etc.,  are  introduced.    The  manufacture  is  tweezerS  (twe  zersj,  n.  pi.     in  ormeriy  tweesBr, 


largely  carried  on  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
is  sometimes  used  in  the  plural. 


The  word  prob.,  with  -er  for  brig,  -el,  and  by  confusion 
with  tweeze,  tweese,  a  var.  of  E.  dial,  twissel,  a 
fork  of  a  tree,  also  a  double  fruit,  <  ME.  twisel, 


It  was  the  word  "tweels"  having  been  blotted  or  im- 
perfectly written  on  an  invoice  which  gave  rise  to  the  now 
familiar  name  of  these  goods.  The  word  was  read  as 
tweeds  by  the  late  James  Locke  of  London,  and  it  was  so 
appropriate,  from  the  goods  being  made  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tweed,  that  it  was  at  once  adopted,  and  has  been  con- 
tinued ever  since.  Border  Advertiser.    (Imp.  Diet.) 

He  was  manly,  vigorous,  and  distinguished ;  nor  did  he 
wear  at  entertainments  a  shabby  suit  of  mustaxd-oolored 
tweeds.  The  Century,  XL.  578. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  made  of  tweed. 
Round  hats  and  tweed  suits  are  no  sign  of  independence 
of  thought.  Fortnightly  Rec.,  N.  S.,  XL.  3. 

tweedle  (twe'dl),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  tioeedled,  ppr. 

tweedlmg.     [Prob.  a  var.  of  twiddle,  in  sense  3    3.  , 

perhaps  by  confusion  with  wfceedlie.]    I.  trans,  tweifoldt,  a.    A  Middle  English  form  of  <teo/o2(Z, 
1.  To  handle  lightly  and  idly;  twiddle;  fiddle  tweinet,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  twain. 
with.— 2.  To  play  on  a  fiddle  or  bagpipe.  Bai-  twelfth  (twelfth),  a.  and  n.    [With  -th  for  ear- 
Uy,  1731.— 3t.  To  wheedle ;  coax.  lier  -t,  <  MB.  iwelfte,  <  AS.  tioelfta  (=  OFries.  twi- 

Aflddler. . .  brought  in  with  him  abody  of  lusty  young     lifta,tolfta=T>.twaalfde=mjG.twdfte,twolj^. 
fellows,  whom  he  had  toeedM  into  the  service.  LG.  *J«0?fte,  ""■ "'""'"        "^  "  ■*"    """""    " 

Addison,  Freeholder,  No.  3.     |i£g;(J, 


^ ,         ^j  wastnewora  "cweeis     naving  ueen  oiotwsu  or  im-     ±uxn.  ux  *»  uxoc,  aiiov  a  ^v/i*^*^  a.i.«.u,  ■.  ^^^.  y...^..., 

An  idle     perfectly  written  on  an  invoice  which  gave  rise  to  the  now     double  (twisel  tunge,  a  double  tongue),  <  AS. 
,x  j_     m^         J     ..      J  „.    ^jggj^  f(,j,]j.  ggg  j^j^ggj_    The  word  appears  to 

have  been  confused  with  tweeze,  and  in  def .  2 
is  considered  a  corruption  of  tweezes,  the  pi. 
of  tweeze  (of.  trousers  from  trouses).]  1.  An 
instrument,  resembling  diminutive  tongs,  for 
grasping  and  holding:  intended  for  taking  up 
very  small  objects,  plucking  out  hairs,  etc. 
Also  called  volseUa. 

In  the  inside  of  the  case  were  the  usual  assortment  of 
silk  and  needles,  with  scissors,  tweezers,  &c. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xxxvliL 

Same  as  tweeze,  1.    E.  B.  Knight. 


II.  intrans.  To  wriggle ;  twist  one's  self  about. 
Dick  heard,  and  tweedling,  ogling,  bridling. 
Turning  short  round,  strutting  and  sideling. 
Attested,  glad,  his  approbation. 

Cowper,  Pairing  Time  Anticipated. 

tweedle  (twe'dl),  /i.     [<  tweedle,  ».]    A  sound 
such  as  is  made  by  a  fiddle. 

[The  words  tweedledum  and  tweedledee  are  humorous 
expansions  of  tweedle,  used  together  to  Indicate  distinc- 
tions that  are  almost  imperceptible. 

Strange  all  this  difference  should  be 
'Twixt  tweedledum  and  tweedledee. 
Byrom,  Feuds  between  Handel  and  Buononcini.] 

Tweed  King.    See  ring^. 

Tweed's  case.    See  caseK 

tweeg  (tweg),  TO.    [Amer.  Ind.]   Themenopome 

or  hellbender,  Menopoma  aUeghaniensis.    See 

cut  under  hellbender. 
tweel  (twel),  n.  and  v.    A  Scotch  variant -of 

twill^.    Compare  tweed. 
'tt^een  (twen),  prep.  A  contraction  of  between. 
The  iron  bit  he  crusheth  'tween  his  teeth. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  L  269. 


=  OHG.  zweUfto,  zwelifte, 
G'.  molfte  =  Icel.  tolfU  =  Sw. 
tolfte  =  Dan.  iolvte  =  Goth.  "twaUfia),  twelfth; 
as  twelve  +  -th^.]  I,  a.  1.  Next  in  order  after 
the  eleventh:  an  ordinal  numeral. — 2.  Being 
one  of  twelve  equal  parts  into  which  a  whole 

is  regarded  as  divided Twelfth  cranial  nerve, 

the  hypoglossal,  or  motor  nerve  of  the  muscles  of  the 
tongue :  in  the  old  enumeration  the  ninth. 

II.  n.  1.  One  of  twelve  equal  parts  of  any- 
thing :  the  quotient  of  unity  divided  by  twelve. 
—  2.  In  early  Eng.  law,  a  twelfth  of  the  rents 
of  the  year,  or  of  movables,  or  both,  granted 
or  levied  by  way  of  tax. — 3.  In  music,  a  tone 
twelve  diatonic  degrees  above  or  below  a  given 
tone,  or  the  interval  between  two  such  tones; 
a  compound  fifth. — 4.  In  organ-building,  a  stop 
giving  tones  a  twelfth  above  the  normal  pitch 
of  the  digitals  used.— 5t.  TweHth-day.  Faston 
Letter8,m.ZZ. 

Twelfth-cake  (twelfth'kak),  n.  A  cake  prepared 
for  the  festivities  of  Twelfth-night,  into  this 
cake  a  bean  is  introduced,  and,  the  cake  being  divided  by 
lot,  whoever  draws  the  piece  containing  the  bean  is  en- 
titled, as  the  bean-king,  to  preside  over  the  ceremonies. 
In  the  same  way  a  queen  has  sometimes  been  chosen  in 
addition  to  or  instead  of  a  king.    Coins  have  occasionally 


Twayblade  iLipavis  liliifoli(Ci. 
a,  flower. 


tween-brain  (twen'bran),  n      The  cerebral    ^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  _^ 
segment  between  the  fore-brain  and  midbrain ,    ^^^^  substituted  for  the  bean, 
the  interbrain,  diencephalon,  or  thalamenoeph- 
alon.    Also  Hwixt-brain. 

tween-deck  (twen'dek),  a.    Being  or  lodging 
between  decks. 
The  crew  and  the  'tweea-deck  passengers. 
V-  I.    1  th    »i,    1  V  C  RusseU,  Jack  s  Courtship,  xxxviu. 

slJpeoftZQu»to"ksXi'om''l!sh5Mta^^^^^^^^^         'tween-decks  (twen'deks),  a<fc.  and  n.    Same  Twelfth-day.,(twelfth:;da)^  », 
hardly  find  any  thing,  ^xcept  perhaps  aJwajz-Wade  or^a     ^^  letween-decks. 

""'""""     ""  The  blubber  is  cut  into  pieces  about  a  foot  square  and 

stowed  into  the  'tween-decks.       Mmyo.  Brit. ,  XXIV.  626. 
tweeny  (twe'ni),  n. ;  pl.feoeenies (-niz).   [< 'tween 
+  -«2,]    A  servant  who  works  between  two 
others,  or  assists  both.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Being  in  want  of  a  girl  to  ease  both  the  cook  and  the 
housemaid  my  wife  made  her  requirements  known  to  some 
neighbour,  who  repUed,  "  Ohj_  yes ;  I  see.  ■°-—  -""*  - 
tweenis." 


herb-paris.  The  Academy,  AprU  6, 1889,  p.  241, 

tweagt,  tweaguet  (tweg),  v.  t.  Old  forms  of 
toeafci,  tweak^. 
tweakl  (twek),  i>.  t.  [Formerly  also  tweag, 
tweague;  a  var.  of  twick,  unassibilated  form  of 
twitch.]  1.  To  twitch;  pinch  and  puU  with 
or  as  with  a  sharp  jerk;  twinge. 

Now  tweak  him  by  the  nose— hard,  harder  yet. 

B.  Jmson,  Magnetick  Lady,  ui.  4. 


Scarcely  a  shop  in  London..  .  .  is  without  Twelfth- 
cakes  and  finery  in  the  windows  on  Twelfth-day. 

Hone,  Every-Day  Book,  I.  60. 

The  celebration  of  Twelfth-Day  with  the  costly  and  ele- 
gant Twelfth-cake  has  much  declined  within  the  last  haU- 
century.  Chambers's  Book  of  Days,  I.  64. 

[<  ME.  Iwelthe- 
<  tweljth  +  day.]     The  twelfth  day  after 
Chnstmas;  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany,  oc- 
curring on  the  6th  of  January.    Also  called 
~    '       ^ee  Epiphany. 


You  want  a 
N.'and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VI.  468. 


And  my  Lord  of  Wynchestr  and  my  Lord  of  Seint  Jones 
were  with  him  on  the  morow  after  TweUlwday,  and  hn 
speke  to  hem  as  well  as  ever  he  did. 

Fasten  Letters,  I.  315. 

In  its  character  as  a  popular  festival,  Twelfth-Day  stands 
only  inferior  to  Christmas.    The  leading  object  held  in 


Twelfth-day 

view  ia  to  do  honour  to  the  three  wise  men,  or,  as  they  tre 
more  generally  denominated,  the  three  kings. 

Chambers's  Booh  of  Days,  I.  62. 
Twelfth-night  (twelfth 'uit),  n.  The  eve  of 
the  festival  of  the  Epiphany.  Many  social  rites 
and  ceremonies  have  long  been  connected  with  Twelfth- 
night.  See  bearir/east,  2,  T«)eyitft.ca*c.— Twelflll-night 
cards,  a  series  ol  cards  representing  diSerent  characters 
to  be  assumed  by  the  persons  to  whom  the  different  cards 
fall,  during  the  Twelfth-night  celebration.  The  charac- 
ters indicated,  usually  those  of  king,  queen,  ministers, 
maids  of  honor,  or  ludicrous  or  grotesque  personages,  are 
hence  known  as  Twe^fthrnight  cliaracters. 

John  Britten,  in  his  Autobiography,  tells  us  he  "sug- 
gested and  wrote  a  series  of  Twelfih-lfigM  Characters,  to 
be  printed  on  cards,  placed  in  a  bag,  and  drawn  out  at 
parties  on  the  memorable  and  merry  evening.  .  .  They 
were  sold  in  small  packets  to  pastry-cooks." 

Chmnbers's  Boole  of  Days,  I.  64. 

Twelfth-tide  (twelfth'Gd),m.  The  time  or  fes- 
tival of  Twelfth-day. 

Come  then,  come  then,  and  let  us  bring 
Unto  our  prettie  Twdfth-Tide  King 
Each  one  his  severall  offering. 

Uerrich,  Thi  Star-aong :  aCaroU  to  the  King. 

twell  (twel),  prep,  and  com.    A  dialectal  vari- 
ant of  tilVi. 
twelve  (twelv),  a.  and  n.    [<  ME.  twelve,  twelf, 

<  AS.  twelf,  twelfe  =  OS.  tweUf=  OPries.  twelf, 
twelef,  twiUf=  D.  twaalf=  MLGr.  twelf,  twelef, 
twolf,  LG.  twolf,  tmolve  =  OHG.  zweUf,  MH(J. 
zwelif,  zwelf,  G.  ^w67/=  Icel.  tolf  =  Sw.  tolf  = 
Dan.  toh>  =  Goth,  twalif,  twelve ;  <  AS.  twd,  etc., 
two,  -I-  -lif,  an  element  found  also  in  eleven, 
q.v.]     I,  a.  One  more  than  eleven;  twice  six, 

or  three  times  four :  a  cardinal  numeral Lady 

with  twelve  flounces.  See  Jaiij/.— Twelve  Men.  Same 
as  duane. — Twelve  Tables.    See  table. 

II.  n.  1.  The  number  made  up  of  ten  and 
two ;  a  dozen. —  3.  A  symbol  representing  this 
number,  as  12,  XII,  or  xii. — 3.  pi.  Same  as  duo- 
decimo. 

The  nation  must  then  have  consisted  of  young  readers, 
when  a  diminutive  volume  in  tiodves  was  deemed  to  be 
overlong.  J.  Disraeli,  Amen,  of  Lit,  I.  312. 

Broad  twelves,  a  duodecimo  leaf  of  extra  width,  of  me- 
dium size,  about  6J  inches  wide  by  7J  inches  long.— Long 
twelves,  an  oblong  sheet  of  paper,  folded  for  eight  pages 
in  its  greater  length  and  in  three  pages  for  Its  shorter 
length.  Of  medium  size,  it  is  about  4J  inches  wide  and  8 
inches  long.— Quorum  of  twelve.  See  gMorom.— Square 
twelves,  an  arrangement  of  duodecimo  pages  for  a  sheet 
nearly  square,  in  which  the  folded  sheet  has  six  pages  in 
width  and  tour  pages  in  length. — The  Twelve,  the  twelve 
apostles.    See  apostle,  1. 

And  Judas  Iscariot,  one  of  t?ie  twelve,  went  unto  the 
chief  priests,  to  betray  him  unto  them.  Mark  xiv.  10. 

Twelve-day  writ.    See  imiL 
twelvemo  (twelv'mo),  n.  and  a.    [An  English 
reading  of  l2mo,  which  stands  for  XII»BO,  i.  e. 
L.  (in)  duodecimo :  see  dw>de(Amo.    Cf .  sixteen- 
mo.']   Same  as  duodecimo :  commonly  written 
12mo. 
twelvemonth  (twelv'munth),  n.     [<  ME.  twelf- 
moneih,  <  twelmond;  <  twelve  +  month.]  A  year, 
which  consists  of  twelve  calendar  months. 
A  twelmond  &  two  wekes  twynnet  we  noght. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  13230. 
I  sware  a  vow  before  them  all,  that  I, 
Because  I  had  not  aeen  the  Orail,  would  ride 
A  twdvemonih  and  a  day  in  quest  of  it 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 

twelvepence  (twelv'pens),  n.  [Orig.  two  words, 

twelve  pence.]    A  shilling, 
twelvepenny  (twelv'pen'i),  a.    l.  Sold  for  or 

costing  a  shilling ;  worth  a  shilling. 
When,  at  a  new  play,  you  take  up  the  twehe-^penny 

room,  next  the  stage.      Dekker,  Gull's  Hornbook,  !nroem. 

2.  Hence,  of  little  value;  cheap;  trifling;  in- 
signiflcant. 

Tliat  men  be  not  excommunicated  for  trifles  and  twelve- 
penny  matters. 

Beylin,  Hist.  Presbyterians,  p.  371.  '  (flavUs.) 

twelve-score  (twelv'skor),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Numbering  twelve  times  twenty,  or  two  hun- 
dred and  forty ;  as,  twelve-score  seamen. 

II.  n.  Twelve-score  yards,  a  common  length 
for  a  shot  in  archery,  and  hence  often  aUuded 
to  formerly  in  measurement. 

I'll  procure  this  fat  rogue  a  charge  of  foot ;  and  I  know 
his  death  will  be  a  march  of  twdve-seore. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4.  598. 

Twelve-tidet,  «.    Same  as  Twelfth-tide. 

Seven  night  at  the  lest  after  twelve-tide  lasi^  on  a  cer- 
taine  night  he  came  downe  into  the  parlor,  fynding  Alice 
Gedsale  &  Elizabeth  Buppell  folding  clothes. 

DarreU  Papers  (H.  Hall's  Society  in  Elizabethan  Age, 

[App.  11.). 

twentieth  (twen'ti-eth),  a.  and  n,  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  twentith;  <  ME.  twentithe,  twenteothe, 

<  AS.  twenUgotha,  etc.,  twentieth;  as  twenty  + 
-eth.]  I.  a.  1.  Next  after  the  nineteenth:  an 
ordinal  numeral. 
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The  twentieth  century  will  begin  not,  as  aapposed,  in 
Januaiy,  1900,  but  in  January,  1901. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  aer.,  XL  64. 

2.  Being  one  of  twenty  equal  parts  into  which 
anything  is  divided. 

II.  n.  1.  The  quotient  of  unity  divided  by 
twenty ;  one  of  twenty  equal  parts  of  anything. 
— 2.  In  early  Eng.  law,  a  twentieth  of  the  rents 
of  the  year,  or  of  movables,  or  both,  granted  or 
levied  by  way  of  tax. 

twenty  (twen'ti),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  twenty, 
twenti,  twentig,  <  AS.  twenUg,  twentig,  ONorth. 
twcentig,  twcegentig  =  OS.  tioenUg  =  OPries.  twin- 
tieh  =  D.  twintig  =  LG.  tmintig  =  OHG.  zwein- 
zug,  MHG.  zwenzic,  zweinzec,  G.  zwanzig  =  leel. 
tuttugu  =  Sw.  tjugu  =  Dan.  tyve  =  Goth,  twai- 
Ugjws,  twenty;  <  AS.  twegen,  twd,  ^tc,  two,  -t- 
-tig,  etc. :  see  twain  and  -ty^.]  I.  o.  1.  One 
more  than  nineteen ;  twice  ten :  a  cardinal  nu- 
meral.— 2.  Proverbially,  an  indefinite  number : 
sometimes  duplicated. 

As  for  Maximilian,  upon  twenty  respects  he  could  not 
have  been  the  man.  Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  YII.,  p.  350. 

I  could  satisfy  myself  about  twenty  and  twenty  things, 
that  now  and  then  1  want  to  know. 

Bichardson,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  I.  xlviL 

II.  n.;  pi.  twenties  (-tiz).  1.  The  number 
which  is  one  more  than  nineteen;  twice  ten;  a 
score. — 2.  A  symbol  representing  this  number, 
as  20,  XX,  or  xx. — 3.  An  old  division  of  Eng- 
lish infantry  (see  thousand  and  hundred).  The 
commander  of  a  twenty  was  called  vintiner. 

Twenty-first  rule.    See  rule^. 

Twenty-five  Articles.    See  article. 

twenty-fold  (twen'ti- fold),  a.  [<  twenty  -\- 
-fold.]     Twenty  times  as  many. 

twenty-four  (twen'ti-for'),  a.  and  n.  I,  a. 
Pour  more  than  twenty:  a  cardinal  numeral. 
— Twenty-four  hours,  a  day,  as  consisting  of  so  many 
hours. 

Botanists  may  find  it  worth  while  to  observe  if  it  [the 
Martagon  lily]  smells  offensively  at  any  time  during  the 
twenty-four  hours.  JIT.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  XI.  198. 

II,  n.  1 .  The  number  made  up  of  four  and 
twenty.^  2.  A  symbol  representing  this  num- 
ber, as  24,  XXIV,  or  xxiv. —  3.  pi.  In  printing  : 
(a)  A  form  of  composed  type  or  plates  con- 
taining twenty-four  pages  properly  arranged 
for  printing  and  folding  in  consecutive  order. 
(6)  A  sheet  of  paper  printed  from  a  form  ar- 
ranged as  above  described,  (c)  A  book  made 
up  of  sections  of  twenty-four  pages. 

I  have  observed  that  the  author  of  a  folio  .  .  .  sets  him- 
self above  the  author  of  a  quarto ;  the  author  of  a  quarto 
above  the  author  of  an  octavo ;  and  so  on,  by  a  gradual  de- 
scent and  subordination,  to  an  author  in  twenty-fours. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  529. 

twentyfour-mo  (twen'ti-for'mo),  71.  [An  Eng- 
lish reading  of  24too,  which  stands  for  XXIVmo, 
i.  e.  L.  (in)  vicesimo  quarto,  'in  twentyfourth'; 
cf.  twelvemo,  duodecimo,  etc.]  1.  A  leaf  from 
a  sheet  of  paper  regularly  folded  for  a  book  in 
twenty-four  equal  parts.  When  the  size  of  paper 
is  not  named,  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  medium  24mo,  of  which 
the  untrimmed  leaf  is  about  3|  by  5^  inches. 
2.  A  book  made  up  of  leaves  folded  in  twenty- 
four  equal  parts. 
Usually  written  24mo. 

twentymo  (twen'ti-mo),  n.  [Cf.  twentyfour- 
mo.]  A  sheet  regularly  folded  to  make  twenty 
leaves  of  uniform  size.  Written  shortly  20mo. 
C.  T.  JacoM,  Printers'  Vocab. 

twenty-second  (twen'ti-sek'ond),  n.  In  music, 
a  tone  distant  three  octaves  from  a  given  tone, 
or  the  interval  between  two  such  tones;  a 
triple  octave. 

'twere  (twer).    A  contraction  of  it  were. 

You  are  so  ridiculously  unworthy  that  'twere  a  Folly  to 
reprove  you  with  a  serious  Look. 

Etherege,  She  Would  if  She  Could,  iv.  2. 

tweyt,  tweynt,  tweyfoldt.   See  twain,  twofold. 

twl-.  [Alsoiwi/-;  < ME. *!(78-,<  AS. ftOT-  =  OPries. 
twi- ='D.twee-= MLG.  twi-,  twe-,  LG.  toe- = OHG. 
MHG.  zwi-,  G.  zwie-  =  Icel.  tot,  a  combining  form 
of  AS.  twd,  etc.,  E.  two:  see  two,  and  or.  6i-2, 
di-^.]  A  prefix  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  a  form 
of  two  in  composition.  It  occurs  in  twibill,  twi- 
hlade,  twifallow,  twifold,  twilight,  etc. 

twibill  (twi'bil),  n.  [Formerly  also  twibil,  twy- 
hill,  twyUl,  twyile;  <  ME.  twibil,  twyble,  <  AS. 
twiiiU,  <  Uoi-,  two,  -1-  bill,  a  bill:  see  twi-  and 
bill^.]  1.  A  double-bladed  battle-ax,  especial- 
ly that  carried  by  the  Northern  nations.  Such 
battle-ares  are  often  mentioned  in  literature,  although  but 
few  heads  of  double  axes  have  been  found  among  thou- 
sands of  other  types.  Compare  Danish  ax  (under  Danish), 
and  oxt.  • 

At  Byzantium  many  a  year  ago 
My  father  bore  the  tuiibu  valiantly. 

WSliam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  5. 
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2.  A  broadsword:  so  called  from  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  word.    See  the  quotation. 

Where  TwOnl  hung,  with  basket-hilt, 
Grown  rusty  now,  but  had  been  gilt 

Cotton,  Scarronidea,  Iv. 

3.  A  kind  of  double  ax;  a  kind  of  mattock  the 
blade  of  which  has  one  end  shaped  like  an  ax 
and  the  other  like  an  adz. 

Ylt  toles  moo 
The  mattok,  twyile,  picoys,  forth  to  goo. 

PaMaditu,  Huabondrle  (E.  E.  T.  S.);  p.  42. 
She  learn'd  the  churliah  axe  and  tvryWU  to  prepare, 
'i'o  ateel  the  coulter's  edge,  and  sharp  the  furrowing  share. 
Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xviii.  77. 

4.  A  mortising-tool. 

A  twybCU,  which  Is  a  toole  wherewith  carpenters  make 
mortaises.  Nomenclator.    (Sares.) 

5.  A  reaping-hook.  Drayton.  (Imp.  Diet.) — 
6-f.  Same  as  roaring  boy  (see  roaring). 

Those  lawleaa  ruffians  who,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  city, 
under  the  varioua  names  of  Mohawks,  .  .  .  TwibiUs,  .  .  . 
etc.,  infested  the  streets,  .  .  .  from  the  days  of  Elizabeth 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 

Clifford,  note  in  Ford's  Sun's  Darling,  i.  1. 

twibilled  (twi'bild),   a.     [<  twiUll  +  -ec^.] 
Armed  with  a  twibill  or  twibills. 
But  if  in  this  reign 
The  halberted  train     . 
Or  the  constable  should  rebel, 
And  make  this  tivybCll'd  militia  to  swell 

Loyal  Songs.    (Mason's  Supp.  to  Johnson.) 

twiblade  (twi'blad),  n.     [Also  twyblade;  <  twi- 

+  blade.]  Same  as  twayblade. 
twice  (twis),  adv.  [Early  mod.  E.  twise;  <  ME. 
twies,  twiges,  <  AS.  twiges  (==  MLG.  twiges,  twies 
=  MHG.  zwies),  with  adv.  gen.  -es,  <  AS.  twiwa, 
ME.  ««)je,  twice :  see  twie.]  1.  Two  times;  on 
two  occasions;  in  two  instances. 

That  Cytee  was  wont  to  be  righte  strong ;  but  it  was 
tteyes  wonnen  of  the  Criat^ne  Men. 

Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  46. 
Thus  twyes  in  his  slepynge  dremed  he. 

Cliaucer,  Kun'a  Priest's  Tale,  L  192. 
What,  would'at  thou  have  a  serpent  sting  thee  tivice? 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1.  69. 

2.  In  twofold  degree  or  quantity ;  doubly. 

Their  arrowes  an  ell  long,  which  they  will  shoot  twice 
as  fast  as  our  men.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  844. 

If  any  Stranger  be  desirous  to  bring  away  any  for  Nov- 
elty's sake,  he  must  be  a  great  Favourite  to  get  a  pair  of 
Shoes  of  them  [Chinese  womenl,  though  he  give  turiee 
their  value.  Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  408. 

And,  if  you  asked  of  him  to  say 

What  twice  10  waa,  or  3  timea  7, 
He'd  glance  (in  quite  a  placid  way) 
From  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven. 

C.  S.  CiUveriey,  Gemini  and  Virgo. 
At  twice,    (o)  At  two  distinct  timea ;  by  two  distinct 
operations. 
He  took  out  an  Instrument,  bored  thirty  holes  at  twice. 

As  they  saUed  to  the  Lowlands  low. 
Bailad  of  Uie  Qowltden  Vanxtee,  quoted  in  Mrs.  Gordon's 

[Christopher  North,  p.  433. 
"Did  Mr.  Tulliver  let  you  have  the  money  all  at  once  ?  " 
said  Mrs.  Tulliver.  .  .  .  "No :  <a  twice,"  said  Mrs.  Moss. 
George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  iii.  3. 
His  Grace  should  have  ...  a  glass  and  a  half  of  Cham- 
pagne.   His  Grace  won't  drink  his  wine  out  of  a  tumbler, 
so  perhaps  your  ladyship  won't  mind  giving  it  him  at 
twice.  Trollope,  Phiueas  Kedux,  xxv. 

(b)  The  second  time ;  by  or  on  a  second  trial,  perform- 
ance, etc. 

I  could  hardly  compasse  one  of  them  [pillars]  at  twice 
with  both  my  armes.  Caryat,  Crudities,  I.  220. 

Please  but  your  worship  now 
To  take  thi-ee  drops  of  the  rich  water  with  you, 
I'll  undertake  your  man  shall  cure  you,  sir. 
At  twice  V  your  own  chamber. 

Middleton  (and  others),  The  Widow,  iv.  2. 
Twice-laid  rope.    See  ropei. 
twicet  (twis),  a.     [<  twice,  adv.]    Occurring 
twice. 

And,  more  to  our  sorrow,  we  heard  of  the  twice  returne 
of  the  Paragon,  that  now  the  third  time  was  sent  vs  three 
moneths  agoe.  Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  n.  236. 

twicer  (twi'sfer),  n.  [<  twice  +  -eri.]  A  typog- 
rapher who  works  at  both  composition  and 
presswork.     [Eng.] 

twice-stabbed  (twis'stabd),  a.  In  entom.,  hav- 
ing two  red  marks  like  stabs  on  the  dark  ground 
of  the  elytra:  as,  the  twice-stabbed  ladybird, 
Chilocorus  bivulnerus. 
twice-told  (twis 'told),  a.  Told  or  related 
twice;  hence,  trite;  hackneyed. 

Life  is  aa  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale 
Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  ilL  4.  108. 
twice-writhen  (twis'ri5H''n),  n.    The  bistort,  ' 
Polygonum  Bistorta.    See  Polygonum. 
twicht,  twichert.     Old  spellings   of   twitcM, 

twitcher. 
twichildt  (twi'child),  a.   [Also  twycMld;  <  twi- 
+  child.]    Being  in  second  chil(3hood.    Com- 
pare twitchel^. 
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And  when  thow  shalt  grow  twychUd,  she  will  hee 
Carefull  and  kinde  (religiously)  to  thee. 

Bavies,  Scourge  of  Folly,  p.  218.    (HaUiwai.) 
twickt  (twik),  V.     [<  ME.  twikken,  twylcken;  the 
imassibilated  form  of  twitch^.    Cf.  tweak^  and 
twig^.'\    I,  trans.  To  tweak;  twitch. 
Voide  leves  puld  to  be  .  .  . 
With  fyngers  lightly  twyk  hem  from  the  tree. 

Palladius,  Husbondrle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  160. 
II.  intrans.  To  jerk  or  haul,  as  at  a  rope. 
Quartus  Tortor.   Som  can  tviylc,  who  so  it  is, 
Sekes  easse  on  som  kyn  syde. 

Primmg  Tartar.  It  is  better,  as  I  hope. 
Done  by  his  self  to  draw  this  rope, 

Towneley  Myslerim,  p.  220. 

twick  (twik),  n.     [<  twick,  v.    Cf.  twitch^,  n., 

and  toip2.]    a  twiteh ;  a  tweak ;  a  sudden  jerk. 

BalUwell.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

twick-biue  (twik'bm),  n.     The  rowan,  Pyrus 

■Aucuparia.  Britten  and  Holland.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

twiddle  (twid'l),  v. ;  pret,  and  pp.  twiddled,  ppr. 

twiddling.     [Formerly  also  twidle,  also  tweedle; 

origin  obseure.    Cf.  quiddle.']    I,  trans.  1.  To 

twirl  idly;  hence,  to  fiddle  or  play  with. 

"May  I  be, allowed  to  walk  with  you  as  far  as  your 
house?"  says  Philip,  twiddling  a  little  locket  which  he 
wore  at  his  watch-chain.  Thackeray,  Philip,  xiv. 

Straw-colored  crickets  that  sit  and  ivnddXe  their  long 
antennae  at  you  as  it  they  never  intended  moving  again. 
P.  Robinson,  Under  the  Sun,  p.  72. 

Then  he  sat  silent  for  a  moment,  staring  into  the  fire 
and  twiddling  his  thumbs,  unconscious  of  what  he  was  do- 
ing. Mrs.  Oliphant,  Poor  Oentleman,  Ix. 

2.  To  move  or  propel  by  repeatedlight  touches. 
With  my  fingers  upon  the  stupe,  I  pressed  close  upon 
it,  and  tmidled  it  In,  first  one  side,  then  the  other. 

Wiseman,  Surgery. 
To  twiddle  one's  fingers,  to  do  nothing ;  be  idle.  [Col- 
loq.] 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  twirl;  revolve. 

She  rose,  .  .  .  made  a  majestic  courtesy,  during  which 
all  the  bugles  in  her  awful  head-dress  began  to  tmddle 
and  quiver.  Thaekeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  xzlv. 

2.  To  play  or  trifle  with  something,  as  by 
touching  or  handling ;  toy. 

Marm,  1  seed  him  a  twiddling  with  your  gown.  He 
done  it  for  a  lark  arter  the  fair,  and  ought  to  stand  some- 
thing. Xayfiew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  481. 

3.  To  be  busy  about  trifles ;  quiddle.     [Prov. 
Eng.] 

twiddle  (twid'l),  m.     [(.twiddle,  v.']     1.  A  slight 
twirl  with  the  fingers. — 3.  A  pimple.     [Prov. 
Eng.] 
twiddler  (twid'lSr),  n.   [<  twiddle  +  -erl.]   One 
who  or  that  which  twiddles. 

"Give  you  fair  warning — look  out,  you  know — that's 
all,"  said  the  muBtacbiotunddler. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xiv. 

twiddling-line  (twid'ling-Iin),  n.  It.  A  small 
rope  securing  a  ship's  steering-wheel  when  not 
in  use. —  2.  A  string  fastened  to  one  of  the 
gimbals  of  a  compass,  and  having  its  end  hang- 
ing out  of  the  binnacle  so  that  the  helmsman 
may  by  pulling  it  cause  the  compass-card  to 
play  freely. 

twidlet,  i>-    See  twiddle. 

twiet  (twi),  adv.  [ME.,  also  twye,  <  AS.  twiwa, 
twice,  <  twi-,  twa,  two :  see  twi-  and  two.  Hence 
twies,  now  twice.  Ct.thrie^.']  Two  times;  twice, 

Ihc  oste  deie  tuye  with  rigte, 

0  [one]  deth  for' the,  on  other  for  me. 

King  Horn  (K.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  70. 

twier  (twi'6r),  n.    Same  as  twyer. 
twiest,  adv.    An  old  spelling  of  twice. 
twifacedf  (twi'fast),  a.    [Also  twyfaced;  <  twi- 
+  facedj]    Having  two  faces ;  hence,  deceitful. 

And  Imy-fac'd  fraud  and  beetle-brow'd  distrust 

QuarUs,  Emblems,  v.  14. 

twifallowt  (twi'fal''''6),  v.  t.    [.Also  twy/allow; 
<  twi-  +  fallow^.']    To  plow  a  second  time,  as 
fallow  land,  to  prepare  it  for  seed. 
In  May,  at  the  furthest,  twifaUow  thy  land. 
Much  drought  may  else  after  cause  plough  for  to  stand. 
TvJsteir,  May's  Husbandry. 
For  my  owne  part,  I  was  never  so  good  a  husband  to 
take  any  delight  to  heare  one  of  my  ploughmen  tell  how 
an  acre  of  wheat  must  be  fallowed  and  twyf allowed. 

Sir  J.  Harington,  Apol.  of  Poetry. 

twifallowt  (twi'fal^o),  n.  [<  twifallow,  «>.]  The 
process  of  twif  allowing  land. 

TwifaUow  once  ended,  get  tnmbrell  and  man. 
And  compass  that  fallow,  as  soon  as  ye  can. 

Tusser,  May's  Husbandry. 

twifoil  (twi'foil),  n.  [Formerly  also  twyfoil;  < 
twi-  +  foiU.']    In  her.,  same  as  dufoil. 

twlfold  (twi'fold),  a.  [Formerly  also  twyf  old; 
<  ME.  twifold,  twifald,  <  AS.  twifeald  =  OPries. 
twifald  =  OHG.  ewifalt,  MHG-.  zwivalt  (G.  mie- 
faltig)  =Icel.  tvifaWr,  twofold;  as  twi-  +  -fold. 
Cf.  twofoldj]    Twofold.    [Archaic] 
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They  [Centaurs],  their  twy-fold  bosoms  over-gorg'd, 
Oppos'd  in  flght  to  Theseus. 

Cary,  tr.  of  Dante's  Purgatory,  xxiv.  121. 

twifold  (twi'fold),  adv.  [<  ME.  twifold;  <  twi- 
fold, a.]  In  a  twofold  manner  or  measure. 
[-Archaic] 

Your  T  beard  is  the  fashion, 
•    And  turifold  doth  express  the  enamour'd  courtier, 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Queen  of  Corinth,  iv.  1. 

twiforkedt  (twi'fdrkt),  a.     [Also  twy forked;  < 
twi-  +  fork  +  -ed2.]     Two-forked;  biforked. 
But  this  [shaft]  exceeds,  and  with  her  flaming  head, 
TwirforKd  with  death,  has  struck  my  conscience  dead. 
Qliw/nes,  Emblems,  ii.  13. 

twiformt  (twi'f6rm),  a.  [Also  twyform;  <  twi- 
+  form.']    Same  as  twiformed. 

She  had  there  been  left 
A  guard  upon  the  wain,  which  I  beheld 
Bound  to  the  twyform  beast  (the  gryphon]. 

Cary,  tr.  of  Dante's  Purgatory,  xxxii,  95, 

twiformedt  (twi'f6rmd),  a.  [.Also  twyformed; 
<  twi-  +  form  +  -ed^.]  Having  a  double  form ; 
biform. 

■    S®  *''*  °*  heauen  did  rowle  the  house  about 
Of  that  fell  twi-fan^d  Archer. 

Dames,  Scourge  of  Folly,  p.  23.  (Domes.) 
twigi  (twig),  n.  [ME.  twig,  twyg  (pi.  twigges, 
twygges),  with  shortened  vowel,  earlier  twig, 
twi  (pi.  twiges),  with  long  vowel,  <  AS.  tioig 
(pi.  twigu)  =D.  twijg  =  LG,  twieh  =  OHG.  zwig, 
zwi,  MEG.  zwic  (zwig-),  zici,  G,  zweig,  a  twig; 
perhaps,  with  a  formative  -g,  orig,  -j,  <  twi-,  etc., 
two,  with  ref .  to  a  forked  twig ;  ef .  twissel,  a 
forked  twig,  from  the  same  source,]  1.  A 
small  shoot  of  a  tree  or  other  plant ;  a  small 
branch ;  a  spray. 

Take  ferules  eke,  or  saly  twygges  take 
Ye  may. 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  38. 
We  liken  a  young  childe  to  a  greene  twigge,  which  ye 
may  easilie  bende  euery  way  ye  list, 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng,  Poesie,  p,  206, 

Who  set  the  Twigs  shall  he  remember 
That  is  in  Haste  to  sell  the  Timber? 

Prior,  Alma,  iii, 

2.  A  divining-rod. 

The  latest  revival  among  old  beliefs  is  that  in  the  divin- 
ing-rod, "  Our  liberal  shepherds  give  it  a  shorter  name," 
and  so  do  our  conservative  peasants,  calling  the  "rod  of 
Jacob"  the  tvng.  ComhUl  Mag.,  XLVII,  83, 

3.  IxLceram.,  a  thin  strip  of  prepared  clay  used 
in  modeling  a  pottery  vessel,  especially  in  the 
imitation  basketwork  common  in  Leeds  pottery, 
—To  hop  the  twig.  See  Aojji.— To  work  the  twig, 
to  use  the  divining-rod.    Cornhill  Mag.,  XLVII.  83. 

twigl  (twig),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  twigged,  ppr. 
twigging.  [<  twigi,  ra,]  I.  trans.  To  switch; 
beat,    Halliwell. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  vigorous  or  active ;  be  en- 
ergetic.   BalUwell.     [Prov.  Eng,] 

Ewes  yearly  by  twinning  rich  masters  do  make ; 
The  lamb  of  such  twinn^rs  for  breeders  go  take ; 
For  twinlings  be  twiggers,  increase  for  to  bring. 
Though  some  for  their  twigging  peccavi  may  sing. 

Tusser,  January's  Husbandry, 

twlg2  (twig),  V.  t. ;  pret,  and  pp,  twigged,  ppr. 
twigging.  [.A  var..of  twick,  unassibilated  form 
of  twitch :  see  twick,  twitch^,  and  cf .  iweafci.]  To 
twitch;  jerk.     [Scotch,] 

Kot  one  kynge  hath  bene  in  Englande  sens  the  conquest 
but  they  haue  twygged  hym  one  way  or  other,  and  had 
theyr  false  flynges  at  him,       Bp.  Bale,  Apology,  fol,  142. 
Let  rantin  billies  twig  the  string, 
An'  for  anither  mutchkin  ring. 

Morison,  Poems,  p,  78,    (Jamieson.) 

twig^  (twig),  n.  [<  twig^,  v.  Cf.  twick,  tweak\ 
K,]  A  twiteh;  a  jerk;  a  quick,  sudden  pull. 
Jamieson.    [Scotch.] 

twigS  (twig),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  twigged,  ppr. 
twigging.  [Prob,  <  Ir,  tuigim,  I  understand, 
discern,  =  Gael,  tuig,  understand.]    I.  trans. 

1.  To  notice;  observe  narrowly;  watch, 

JKmS'.  Gentlemen  of  the  Corporation  of  Garratt 

Bed-Tap.  Now,  twig  him ;  now,  mind  him ;  mark  how 

he  hawls  his  muscles  about, 

Foote,  Mayor  of  Garratt,  ii,  2. 

The  word  seems  to  have  got  into  English  through  the 
ugliest  kind  of  Jargon,  as  in  the  choice  morsel' of  thieves' 
cant "  twig  the  cull,  he 's  peery  " :  "  observe  the  fellow,  he 
is  watching."  MaendUan's  Mag.    (Imp.  Diet) 

2.  To  comprehend;  understand;  perceive;  dis- 
cover. 

From  the  sudden  erubescence  of  his  pallid,  ill-fed  cheek, 
...  I  twigged  at  once  that  he  didn't  himself  know  what 
it  meant.         Dr.  J.  Brown,  Spare  Hours,  1st  ser.,  p.  306. 

What  is  that  first  instantaneous  glimpse  of  some  one's 
meaning  which  we  have  when  in  vulgar  phrase  we  say  we 
twig  it?  W.  James,  Prin,  of  Psychology,  I.  253. 

II.  intrans.  To  understand ;  see;  "catch  on." 
Don't  you  twig  I  T.  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney,  III.  ii. 

"I  tteig,"  said  Mick.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  v.  10. 

[Slang  in  all  uses.] 


twig-rush 

twig-blight  (twlg'blit),  n.  See pear-hlight,  un- 
der Might. 

twig-borer  (twig'b6r''''er),  n.  One  of  numerous 
small  beetles  which  bore  the  twigs  of  trees,  as 


Twig-borer  {Amphicertts  bicaudatus). 

a,  b,  beetle,  dorsal  and  side  views ;  c,  twig  sliowing  entrance ;  </,  twig 

cut  to  show  burrow. 

the  ptinid  AmpMcerus  Mcaudatus,  which  infests 
the  grape  and  the  apple  in  the  United  States. 
twig-bug  (twig'bug),  n.    Same  as  stick-bug,  1. 
twigged  (twigd),  a.     [<  twig^  +  -ed^.]    Having 
twigs  or  small  shoots. 
twiggent  (twig'n),  a.     [<  twig^  +  -e»2.]     1. 
Made  of  twigs  or  osier ;  wicker. 
A  large  basket  or  twiggen  panier, 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xvii.  10. 

3.  Covered  with  osier  or  wicker, 

I'll  beat  the  knave  into  a  twiggen  bottle, 

Shak.,  Othello,  ii,  3, 152. 

twiggen-workt  (twig'n-w6rk),  n.  Wicker- 
work. 

An  Indian  dish  or  potager,  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree, 
with  the  sides  and  rim  sewed  together  after  the  manner 
of  twiggenwork.  N".  Grew,  Museum. 

twigger  (twig'6r),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
is  active  or  energetic.    Compare  twig\  v.  i. 

Twinlings  be  twiggers,  increase  for  to  bring, 

Tusser,  January's  Husbandry. 

2t.  A  wanton  person  of  either  sex, 

Kow,  Benedicite,  her  mother  said ; 

And  hast  thou  beene  already  such  a  twigger? 

Patqwil's  Night  Cap  (1612),    (Nmres.) 
The  mother  of  her  was  a  good  twigger  the  whilst, 

Middleton,  No  Wit  like  a  Woman's,  iv.  1. 

twig-girdler  (twig'ger'''dler), 
n.  A  longicorn  beetle,  Onci- 
deres  cingulatus,  which  gir- 
dles twigs  of  apple,  oak,  and 
other  trees  in  the  United 
States,  producing  a  decay- 
ing condition  of  the  wood 
fitting  it  as  food  for  the 
larvsB. 

twiggy  (twig'i),  a.     [<  twigi 
-I- -^1.]     1.  Consisting  of  or 
resembling  twigs;   made  of 
twigs. 
Small  twiggie  stalkes. 

Gerarde,  Herball  (1699),  p.  804. 
Oziers  .  .  .  are  of  innumerable 
Kinds,  ,  ,  .  being  so  much  smaller 
than  the  Sallows,  ,  .  .  and  requir- 
ing constant  moisture.  It  likewise 
yields  more  limber  and  flexible 
twigs  ,  .  .  for  all  wicker  and  twig- 
gy works,  Evdyn,  Sylva,  i.  20, 

2.  Full  of  twigs. 

They  [the  black  withies]  grow  the  slowest  of  all  the 
twiggy  trees,  Fkelyn,  Sylva,  i.  20. 

twight^t.  An  obsolete  past  participle  of  twitch^. 

twight^t,  V.  An  erroneous  spelling  of  twit. 
Spenser,  P.  Q.,  V.  vi.  12. 

twig-insect  (twig'in'^'sekt),  n.  Same  as  stick- 
ing, 1.    Also  twig-bug. 

"The  so-called  stick  insects,"  or  "walking-twigs,"  as 
they  are  often  called  —  the  Phasmidse  of  the  naturalist, 
"these  tiffig  insects."  S.  Proctor,  Nature  Studies. 

twigless  (twig'les),  a.    [<  twig''-  +  -less.]    Lack- 
ing twigs. 
Unbranching  and  tivigless  stems,       Nature,  XLII,  161. 

twig-pruner  (twig'pr8'''ner),  n.  A  longicorn 
beetle  of  the  genus  Elaphidion.  The  larvae  of  the 
parallel  twig-pruner,  F.  paraUdum,  live  in  the  twigs  of 
oak-  and  apple-trees  and  other  fores1>-  and  fruit-trees  in  the 
northern  United  States,  and  pupate  in  their  burrows.  The 
beetles  oviposit  by  preference  in  the  cut  ends  of  twigs,  and 
the  larvsB  work  into  the  live  wood  by  boring  down  the  cen- 
ter.   See  out  under  Elaphidion,  and  compare  twig-borer. 

twig-rush  (twig'rush),  n.  A  plant  of  the  cy- 
peraceous  genus  Cladium,  this  name  as  well  as 
the  genus  name  referring  to  the  repeatedly 
branching  cyme  of  the  original  species,  C. 
Mariscus.  This  is  a  tall  perennial  rush-like  plant  with 
long  slender  leaves  toothed  on  the  edges  and  the  keel, 
found  in  bogs  in  most  temperate  and  some  tropical  re- 
gions. It  occurs  in  the  western  United  Stat^,  and  in  the 
southern  if  the  similar  C,  effusum  (see  saw-grass)  be  in- 
cluded in  it.  C.  manscoides  grows  northward  in  North 
America.    There  are  in  all  about  33  species. 


Twig-girdler  {Oncideres 

a,  beetle;  b,  point  of 
ovinosition ;  c,  girdling 
ofmetwig;  ff.egg. 


twigsome 

twigsome  (twig'svun),  a.  [<  tmig^  +  -some.'] 
Abounding  in  twigs.     [Rare.] 

The  timgeome  trees  by  the  wayside  (which,  I  suppose,  will 
never  grow  leafy,  for  they  never  did). 

Dickens,  TTncommercial  Traveller,  vii. 

twUight  (twi'lit),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also 
twylight;  <  ME.  twilight,  twyelyghte  =  L&.  twi- 
lecht  =  Gr.  gwielicht  (cf .  MTOr.  swischenUeht) ;  < 
twi-  +  lighfi-.']  I.  n.  1.  The  light  from  the  sky 
when  the  sun  is  below  the  horizon  at  morning 
and  evening,  it  has  generally  been  agreed  by  observ- 
ers in  different  countries  that  this  light  rises  in  me  morn- 
ing and  sets  in  the  evening  when  the  sun  is  18°  or  19°  below 
the  horizon.  The  former  depression  is  given  by  Ptolemy, 
Gemma  Frisiua,  Maginl,  Kepler,  and  Oassendi ;  the  value 
19°  is  given  by  Fosidonius  and  Alhazen.  Under  some  cir- 
cumstances a  second  twilight  appears,  separated  by  an 
interval  of  darkness  from  the  first.  Twilight  is  certEdnly 
due  to  reflection  from  the  upper  atmosphere,  but  tile  phe- 
nomenon is  somewhat  complicated  by  the  zodiacal  light. 
Twye  lyghu,  be-fore  the  day.  Dilucnlum. 
Twye  lyghte,  a-f  ore  the  nyghte.    Crepuscnlum. 

Prompt.  Pan.,  p.  605. 
Twilight  no  other  thing  is.  Poets  say. 
Then  the  last  part  of  night,  and  first  of  day. 

Herriek,  Hesperides,  Twilight. 
Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad. 

JUaton,  P.  L.,  iv.  698. 

2.  Henee,  any  faint  light;  partial  darkness; 
shade. 

Through  many  a  woodland  dun. 
Through  buried  paths,  where  sleepy  twilight  dreams 
The  summer  time  away.  KecOi,  Endymion,  iL 

The  oak  and  birch,  with  mingled  shade, 
At  noontide  there  a  twilight  made. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  ilL  26. 

3.  Figuratively,  an  indistinct  medium  of  per- 
ception; also,  a  state  of  faint  or  hazy  mental 
illumination. 

What  shall  I  do?  what  conduct  shall  I  find 
To  lead  me  through  this  twy4ight  of  my  mind  ? 

BucHnghoum,  Rehearsal,  iii.  2. 
In  the  greatest  part  of  our  concernment  he  has  afforded 
us  only  the  twilight  of  probability,  suitable  to  our  state  of 
mediocrity.  Locke. 

We  are  always  iuwardl;^  immersed  In  what  Wundt  has 
somewhere  called  the  twilight  of  our  general  conscious- 
ness. W.  James,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  I.  620. 

II.  a.  1.  Belonging,  pertaining,  or  peculiar 
to  twilight ;  seen  by  twilight ;  crepuscular,  as 
a  bat  or  moth. 

Nymphs  and  shepherds  .  .  . 
On  old  Lycieus,  or  Cyllene  hoar. 
Trip  no  more  in  twilight  ranks. 

MUtan,  Arcades,  L  99. 
When  twilight  dews  are  falling  soft 
Upon  the  rosy  sea. 

Moore,  When  Twilight  Dews. 

2.  Faintly  illuminated;  shady;  dim;  obscure: 
either  literally  or  figuratively. 

Some  few  sparks  or  fiashes  of  this  divine  knowledge  may 
possibly  be  driven  out  by  rational  consideration ;  philoso- 
phy may  yield  some  twilight  glimmerings  thereof. 

Barrow,  Sermons,  III.  xlv. 
Twilight  groves  and  dusky  caves. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  1. 163. 
A  twilight  conscience  lighted  thro'  a  chink. 

Tennyson,  Harold,  iii.  1. 

Twilight  curve,  the  boundary  of  the  earth's  shadow, 
which  rises  in  the  east  after  the  sun  has  set  and  cuts  off 
the  twilight  glow.  Within  this  arc,  which  sometimes 
appears  very  sharply  defined,  the  atmosphere  receives  no 
direct  light  from  the  sun,  and  reflects  only  the  diffuse  light 
that  comes  from  other  parts  of  the  sky.  As  the  sun  de- 
scends, the  arc  rises  to  the  zenith  and  then  passes  over  to 
the  western  horizon,  its  arrival  at  the  latter  point  marking 
the  end  of  twilight 
twilight  (twi'lit),  V.  t.  [<  twilight,  n.  The  form 
of  the  pp.  in  the  second  quotation  is  irregular.] 
To  illuminate  faintly  or  dimly. 

The  temple's  dim  cavernous  recesses^  faintly  starred 
with  mosaic,  and  tviUighted  by  twinkling  altar-lam^s. 

Bowetts,  Venetian  Life,  zi. 

He  was  like  some  one  lying  in  twilit,  formless  pre-exis- 
tence.  S.  L.  Stevenson,  Will  o'  the  Mill 

twilU  (twU),  V.  t.  [Also  dial.  (Sc.)  tweel,  twell, 
tweil,  tweal;  <  LGr.  tivillen,  make  double,  also 
fork  into  branches,  as  a  tree ;  cf .  LG-.  tmll,  twille, 
twehl,  a  forked  branch,  any  forked  thing;  D. 
iweelimg  =  G.  zwilling  =  Sw.  Dan.  tvilling,  twin ; 
Sw.  dial,  tvilla,  produce  twins  (said  of  sheep); 
OHG.  zwilih,  ewilihh,  MHG.  zwilich,  zwilch,  Gr. 
zwillich,  twill  (fashioned  after  L.  Mlix,  having 
two  threads)]  with  formative  -1,  <  twi-,  two :  see 
twi-,  two,  and  cf.  iwmi.]  To  weave  in  a  par- 
ticular way  (see  twilP-,  «.),  producing  diagonal 
ribs  in  the  stuff. 

At  last  she  stood  complete  in  her  silvery  twilled  silk,  her 
lace  tucker,  her  coral  necklace,  and  coral  ear-drops. 

George  Eliot,  Silas  Marner,  zi. 

twilU  (twil),  n.  [<  tvnlU,  v.]  1.  A  variety  of 
textile  fatoic  in  which  the  weft-threads  do  not 
pass  over  and  under  the  warp-threads  in  regu- 
lar succession,  as  in  common  plain  weaving, 
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but  pass  over  one  and  under  two,  over  one  and 
under  three,  or  over  one  and  under  eight  or  ten, 
according  to  the  kind  of  twill.  The  next  weft-thread 
takes  a  set  oblique  to  the  former,  throwing  up  one  of  the 
two  deposed  by  the  preceding.  The  eOect  of  this  is  to  pro- 
duce the  appearance  of  parallel  diagonal  lines  or  ribs  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  cloth ;  but  the  regularity  of  the 
parallel  lines  is  broken  In  various  ways  in  what  is  termed 
SaruAftH  tvMling.  The  goods  so  manufactured  are  strong- 
er than  those  made  by  plain  weaving.  In  twilled  cloth 
the  number  of  heddles  used  is  equal  to  the  number  of 
threads  contained  in  the  interval  between  two  intersec- 
tions of  the  warp  and  wefi^  as  when  every  third  thread 
is  to  be  interwoven  three  leaves  are  used,  for  six  threads 
six  leaves,  etc.  Twills  are  called,  according  to  the  number 
of  leaves  employed  in  the  weaving,  tkree'leOtf  twill,  eisc-leoif 
twin,  etc. 

Special  duties  were  charged  upon  Scotch  linens  called 
twM  and  ticking,  on  importation  into  England. 

S.  DoweU,  Taxes  in  England,  II.  61. 

2.  The  raised  line  made  by  twilling. 

A  right  hand  twiU  is  said  to  appear  much  bolder  if  the 
thread  be  twisted  to  the  right  hand. 

A.  Barlow,  Weaving,  p.  99. 
Colored  twill,  a  stout  cotton  material  made  in  all  prin- 
cipal colors,  and  employed  for  linings  of  curtains  and  em- 
broideries. It  will  not  bear  washiug.— lYench  twUL 
See  JVeTuA.— Full  twills,  twilled  fabrics  of  cotton  and 
woolen,  usually  of  plain  color. — Herrine-l)one  twill.  See 
herring-bone.—  Kirriemuir  twill,  aflne  twilled  linen 
cloth  manufactured  in  Scotland,  and  often  used  as  a  back- 
ground for  embroidery, 
twill^  (twil),  n.  [A  var.  of  quilP-;  cf.  twilt  for 
qmlf]  A  reed ;  a  quill ;  a  spool  to  wind  yarn 
on.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

A  Twill ;  a  Spoole ;  from  Quill.  In  the  South  they  call 
it  winding  of  Quills,  because  anciently,  I  suppose,  they 
wound  the  Yam  upon  Quills  for  the  Weavers,  though  now 
they  use  Seeds.  Say,  Eng.  Words  (1691 J  p.  77. 

twill2  (twil),  V.  t.    [<  twiU%  ».]    To  quill ;  trim 
with  quilling  or  fluting. 

The  great  fat  pincushion  lined  with  pink  inside,  and 
twiUed  like  a  lady's  nightcap. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xvL 

twill*  (twil),  prep,  and  eonj.    A  dialectal  vari- 
ant of  tiV^. 

'twill  (twil).  A  contraction  of  it  will. 
twilled  (twild),  a.  [An  xmcertain  word,  used 
only  in  the  foUowiug  passage.  If  correctly 
printed  in  the  original,  it  may  be  <  twiW-  + 
-ed?,  meaning  'ridged,  terraced,'  or,  as  com- 
mentators say,  'hedged';  or  <  twiU^  +  -ed^, 
meaning  then  'reeded,  reedy.'  But  it  is  not 
likely  that  Shakspere  ever  used  tmlP  for  gmll.l 
See  the  etymology. 

Thy  banks  with  pioned  and  twilled  brims, 
which  spongy  April  at  thy  best  betrims. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1.  64. 

twilt  (twilt),  n.     [A  var.  of  quilt,  as  twilP  for 
quilP-.']    A  quilt.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Beds  of  state,  twUts,  pands  and  testors,  napery  and 
broidered  wark.  Scott,  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  xxvi. 

twini  (twin),  a.  and  n.     [<  ME.  twin,  twyn, 
twinne,  twyrme,  <  AS.  getwin,  double  (pi.  ge- 
twinnas,  twins)  (=  Icel.  tuinnr,  tvennr,  two  and 
two,  twin),  <  twi-,  two:  see  twi^.    Cf.  twinUng. 
See  also  tiomei.]    I,  a.  If.  Two;  twain. 
Forr  Crist  iss  bathe  Godd  &  raann, 
an  had  off  twinne  klnde. 
Omadutn,  L  1361  (Morris  and  Skeat,  I.  62). 
A  wain  thai  had  thair  gere  wit-in. 
That  draun  was  wit  oxen  tmn. 
Cursor  Mundi,  1.  278  (Morris  and  Skeat,  IL  78). 
Thou  do  to  gedder  x.  and  ij. 
The  lagbis  [laws]  tmnsal  thou  flnde  squa  [so]. 

Holy  Rood  (ed.  Morris),  p.  119. 

2.  Consisting  of  two  separate,  closely  related, 
and  equal  members ;  twofold ;  double ;  specifi- 
cally, consisting  of  or  forming  twins  or  a  pair : 
as,  twin  children. 

An  apple  cleft  in  two  is  not  more  twin 

Than  these  two  creatures.    Shak.,  T.  N.,  v.  1.  302. 

Parrots  with  twin  cherries  in  their  beak. 

Cowper,  Task,  i.  38. 

3.  One,  each,  or  either  of  two ;  one  of  a  pair, 
specifically  of  two  bom  at  a  birth :  as,  a  twin 
brother  or  sister. 

The  water  up-stod,  thurgh  godes  migt. 
On  twinne  half,  also  a  wal  up-rigt. 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3248. 
A  Boat  tm»-sister  of  the  crescent-moon ! 

Wordsworth,  Peter  BelL 

4.  In  bot.,  growing  in  pairs;  didymous. —  5. 
Consisting  of  two  chief  parts  alike,  or  nearly 
alike,  and  held  firmly  together:  as,  a  twin  bot- 
tle ;  a  twin  vase.  The  plural  is  used  in  the  same 
sense :  as,  twin  vases. — 6.  In  entom.,  geminate : 
applied  to  spots,  punctures,  spines,  etc.,  which 
are  close  together  in  pairs,  and  distant  from 
others — The  Twin  Brothers  or  Brethren,  Castor  and 
Pollux ;  the  Tivins. 

These  be  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 
To  whom  the  Dorians  pn^. 

Uacaulay,  Battle  of  I.ake  Kegillus,  st.  40. 


Twin  Valve,  or  Double  Gate-valve. 


twin 

Twin  boat,  a  boat  having  two  hulls,  or  a  double  hull. 
See  twin  steamer.— Twin  cones.  See  cone.—  Twin  MTS- 
tal  See  n.,  S.— Twin  engine.  See  eji^n«.— Twin 
graptolites.  See  Graptolithidie.—Twia.  ocelli,  two 
simmu:  ocellated  spots  close  together  and  inclosed  in  a 
common  colored  ring.— Twln-Bcrew,  a  steam-vessel  fit- 
ted with  two  propellers  on  separate  shafts,  one  under  each 
quarter,  having  right-handed  and  left-handed  twists  re- 
spectively. Being  turned  in  contrary  directions  in  driving 
ahead,  they  counteract  each  other's  tendencies  to  produce 
lateral  vibration.    Also  used  attributively. 

The  Kodney,  Admiral  Fitzroy's  flagship,  ...  is  also  in 
the  Admiralty  list  called  a  "twin-screw  cruiser,"  as  from 
her  great  powers  of  speed  she  well  may  be. 

FortnighUy  Bee.,  N.  S.,  XMH.  390. 

Twin  steam-engine,  an  adaptation  of  the  steam-engine 
in  which  two  complete  engines  are  associated  to  perform 
the  same  work;  a  duplex  engine.— Twin  steamer,  a 
form  of  steam-vessel  occasionally  employed  in  femes, 
the  deck,  etc.,  being  supported  on  two  distinct  hulls 
which  are  placed 
some  distance 
asunder,  with  the 
paddle-wheels  be- 
tween them.— 
Twin  valve,  a 
form  of  valve  with 
a  double  connec- 
tion, used  at  the 
discharge  •  orifice 
of  a  pump,  and 
serving  the  double  purpose  of  supplying  water  to  a  steam- 
boiler  and  to  a  line  of  hose  or  pipe.    E.  H.  Knight. 

II.  n.  If.  Two;  twain;  a  pair;  a  couple. 
The  schaip  of  the  schalk  schyndered  the  bones, 
&  schrank  thurs  the  schyire  grece,  &  scade  hit  in  tvrynne. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  426. 

Hit  is  brused,  other  broken,  other  byten  in  twynne. 

AUUerative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  1047. 
I  saw  the  roote  in  great  disdaine 
A  twinne  of  forked  trees  send  forth  againe. 

Spenser,  Visions  of  BeUay,  1.  70: 

2.  One  of  two ;  one  of  a  pair  or  couple  linked 
together  by  a  particular  tie  or  relation;  the 
mate,  counterpart,  or  fellow  of  another;  spe- 
cifically, one  of  two  creatures  produced  at  a 
birth :  said  of  the  young  both  of  human  beings 
and  of  beasts. 

He  was  most  princely :  ever  witness  for  him 
Those  tains  of  learning  that  he  raised  in  you, 
Ipswich  and  Oxford.        Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  2.  68. 

Time  and  Place  are  twinnes  and  vnseparable  compan- 
ions. Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  60. 

Two  were  never  fonnd 
Twins  at  all  points.  Cowper,  Task,  iv.  738. 

They  see  no  men, 
Not  ev'n  her  brother  Arac,  nor  the  twins 
Her  brethren.  Tennyson,  Princess,  L 

3.  A  compound  crystal  one  part  of  which  is  in 
a  reversed  position  with  reference  to  the  other, 
as  if  it  had  been  revolved  through  180°  about 
an  axis  (twinning-axis)  perpendicular  to  a 
plane  which  is  called  the  tunnning-plan^,  and 
is  usually  a  fundamental  plane  of  the  given 
crystal.  Thus  if  (flg.  l)  one  half  of  the  octahedron  as 
indicated  is  revolved  through  180°  about  a  vertical  axis. 


I.  Octahedron,  showing  position  of  twinning-plane.   a.  Twinned  Octa- 
hedron, the  upper  half  in  revetsed  position. 

the  twinned  octahedron  of  fig.  2  results,  the  twinning- 
plane  being  here  a  face  of  the  octahedron ;  such  twins  are 
common  with  spinel,  and  are  hence  called  spinel  twins. 
This  is  also  called  a  jtixtaposilionr  or  contact-twin,  in  dis- 
tinction from  a  penetration-twin,  such  as  is  represented 
in  flg.  3,  where  each  crystal  is  complete  and  interpene- 
trates the  other.  If  the  molecu- 
lar reversal  is  often  repeated  in 
the  growth  of  a  crystal,  a  poly- 
synthetic  twin  may  result,  consist- 
ing of  successive  thin  layers  or 
lamellsB  of  two  sets,  alternately 
in  reversed  position  to  each 
other.  This  is  common  among 
the  plagioclase  feldspars,  and  is 
the  cause  of  the  flne  striation 
often  observed  on  a  cleavage-sur- 
face. ^eealbitetimna.ndp^icline 
twin,  below.)  When  the  angle 
between  the  axes  of  the  two  parts  of  the  twin  crystal  i«  an 
aliquot  part  of  360°,  repeated  twinning  may  occur  (thus, 
S  X  120°,  4  X  90°,  6  X  72°,  etc.,  complete  the  form);  the 
resulting  compound  crystal  may  then  imitate  (mimetic 
form)  a  form  of  higher  symmetry  than  belongs  to  the  sin- 
gle crystal,  and  hence  be  a  case  of  pseudosymmetry :  for 
example,  the  twins  of  aragonite  (which  has  a  prismatic 
angle  not  far  from  120°)  have  often  the  form  of  a  pseudo- 
hexagonal  crystal;  the  six-rayed  stellate  twins  of  ceru- 
site  give  another  common  example  of  a  repeated  twin. 
In  some  cases  the  imitation  is  so  perfect  that  the  true 
nature  of  the  form  can  be  determined  only  by  an  inves- 
tigation in  polarized  light.— Albite  twin,  a  kind  of  twin 
common  with  albite  and  the  other  triclinic  feldspars, 
where  the  twinning-plane  is  the  brachydiagonal  plane  of 
the  crystal,  and  the  twinning  gives  a  reentrant  angle  on 


3.  Penetration-twin 

(Cubes). 


twin 

the  basal  plane  or  sartace  of  most  perfect  cleavage :  such 
twins  are  usually  polyeynthetic,  and  give  rise  to  a  series 
offlne  lines  seen  on  the  basal  cleavage-face.— Baveno 
twin,  a  kind  of  twin  crystal  of  orthoclase  feldspar,  first 
noted  in  crystals  from  Baveno  in  Italy.  The  twlnning- 
plane  is  a  clinodome  inclined  about  45°  to  the  base,  and 
the  twin  has  nearly  the  form  of  a  square  prism.— Carls- 
bad twin,  a  name  given  to  the  common  twin  crystals 
of  orthoclase  feldspar  often  observed  in  granites,  tra- 
chytes, and  other  crystalline  rocks,  as  at  Carlsbad  in 
Bohemia.  The  twinning-axis  is  here  the  vertical  crystal- 
lographic  axis,  and  the  twins  are  commonly  of  the  pene- 
tration type.— In  twlnt,  a  twint,  in  two ;  apart. 
The  kyng  depertid  his  pupull,  put  hom  in  turyn. 
In  batels  on  nis  best  wise  for  boldyng  hym-seluyn. 

Degtruetion  q/  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1181. 
Faragenetic  twin,  an  ordinary  twin  crystal  In  which 
the  componnd  structure  may  be  considered  to  belong 
to  it  from  the  beginning  of  its  formation:  sometimes 
used  in  distinction  from  metagenetie  tumi,  where  the 
molecular  reversal  seems  to  have  begun  after  the  cirs- 
tal  had  reached  a  certain  development ;  the  kitter  kind  is 
illustrated  by  the  geniculated  twins  of  rutile.— Faraaitic 
twin,  in  teratol.  See  OMtoeite. — FeriCline  twin,  a  twin 
common  with  the  variety  of  albite  called  pericllne,  also 
with  the  other  triclinic  feldspars,  where  the  twinning-axis 
is  the  maorodiagonal  axis.  Such  twins  are  often  polysyn- 
thetic,  and  then  give  a  series  of  striations  on  the  brachy- 
diagonal  plane  or  surface  of  second  cleavage ;  the  direction 
of  these  striations  varies  with  the  composition  of  the  feld- 
spar according  to  a  definite  law. — ^Inel  twin.  See 
above,  under  def .  3. — The  Siamese  twins.  See  Siamege. 
—The  Twins,  a  constellation  and  sign  of  the  zodiac; 
Gemini. 

When  now  no  more  the  alternate  Twint  are  fired 
And  Cancer  reddens,  with  the  solar  blaze, 
Short  is  the  doubtful  empire  of  the  Night. 

Thomson,  Summer,  L  43. 

twin^  (twin),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  twirmed,  ppr. 
twimmng.  [<  tim/n^^  o.]  I,  trans.  1.  To  cou- 
ple: pair;  mate;  ]oin  intimately  or  link  to- 
gether: said  of  two  united  or  of  one  joined  to 
another. 

We  were  as  tiuinn'd  lambs  that  did  frisk  i'  the  sun. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  i.  2.  67. 
In  Gemini  that  noble  power  is  shown 
That  twim  their  hearts,  and  doth  of  two  make  one. 

B.  Joneon,  Hue  and  Cry. 
True  liberty 
Is  lost,  which  always  with  right  reason  dwells 
Tvrimn'd,  and  from  her  hath  no  dividual  being. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  85. 

2.  Specifically,  in  mmeral.,  to  form  or  unite 
into  a  compound  or  twin  crystal  by  a  reversal 
of  the  molecular  structure  according  to  some 
definite  law. 

Occasionally  a  simple  form  is  twirmed  with  a  more  com- 
plex one,  as  in  chabasite.  Eneye.  Brit,,  XYI.  368. 

II,  intrans.  1.  To  be  coupled  or  paired;  be 
mated,  as  one  with  another;  specifically,  to  be 
twin-bom. 

He  that  is  approved  in  this  offence, 
Though  he  had  tviinn'd  with  me,  both  at  a  birth, 
Shall  lose  me.  SAak.,  Othello,  il.  3.  212. 

Were  it  to  plot  against  the  fame,  the  life 
Of  one  with  whom  I  timnned. 

B.  Jomon,  Sejanus,  iii.  3. 

2.  To  bring  forth  two  at  a  birth. 

Ewes  yearly  by  twinning  rich  masters  do  make. 

Tuimr,  January's  Husbandry,  st.  28. 

twin^t  (twin),  V.     [Also  twine;  <  ME.  twinmen, 
1,  lit.  go  in  two  (cf.  in  twin,  above),  < 
,  two:  see  twiii^.     Cf.  twine^,  «.]     I.  in- 
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"Alas ! "  said  I,  "what  ruefu'  chance 
Has  twin'd  ye  o'  your  stately  trees?" 
Bums,  Destruction  of  the  Woods  near  Brumlanrig. 

twin-born  (twin'b6rn),  a.    Bom  at  the  same 
birth;  bom  along  with  another. 

.  0  hard  condition, 

Twm-iom  with  greatness,  subject  to  the  breath 

Of  every  fool !  ShiOc.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  1.  261. 

But  such  a  connection  between  lordship  and  land  was 

a  slowly  developed  notion,  not  a  notion  twintom  with 

the  notion  of  government.  W.  WUion,  State,  §  15. 

twin-cylinder    (twia'sil"in-d6r),   a.     Having 
twin  cylinders:  as,  a  twin-cylinder  engine. 


0/ 

a 


-.7^^^ 


trans.  1.  To  be  parted  in  twain;  be  divided 
or  sundered;  ecftne  apart. 

Ther  hit  onez  is  tacbched,  tioj/nne  wil  hit  neuer. 
Sir  Oamayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2512. 
My  saule,  ihesu,  take  I  to  thee 
When  my  body  and  it  sal  twynne. 

Political  Poems  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  109. 
Thy  faith  and  troth  thou  sail  na  get, 
And  our  true  love  shall  never  twin. 

Clerk  Saunders  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  50). 

2.  To  part ;  depart ;  go  away. 

Fortune  wolde  that  he  moste  tmnne 
Out  of  that  place  which  that  I  was  inne. 

Cliaucer,  Squire's  Tale,  1.  569. 
loke  thou  thin  herte  fro  him  not  tvaynne. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  23. 

3.  To  be  separated  (from)  or  deprived  (of):  as, 
to  twin  with  one's  gear.    Ja/mieson.    [Scotch.] 

11,  trans.  1.  To  part  in  twain;  sever;  sunder. 
B.alilweU. 
There  were  twenty  and  too,  to  twyn  hom  in  Bonder. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2747. 
It  selth,  "Alias  1  whi  twynned  be  we  tweyne?" 

Chicmcer,  Troilus,  v.  679. 
When  two  lovers  love  each  other  weel. 
Great  sin  it  were  them  to  twinn. 

Young  Bearwell  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  302). 

3.  To  part,  as  from  another  person  or  thing; 

separate;  sunder;  especially,  to  deprive. 

From  belle  he  wiUe  them  twyn. 

Touineley  Mystenes,  p.  49. 

She's  taen  out  her  little  penknife,  .  .  . 
And  tiurinn'd  the  sweet  babe  o'  its  life. 
Fine  Flowers  in  the  Valley  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  265). 


Twin-cylinder  Engine. 
a.  bed-plate ;  S,  *',  twin  cylinders ;  c.c',  piston-rods ',  d,d^,  guides 
for  piston-rods  ;*,«',  T-shaped  working-beam  connected  to  the  piston- 
rods  BX/.f  by  slide-blocks  pivoted  to  the  ends  of  the  beam  ana  play- 
ing in  rectanEfular  slideways  rigidly  attached  to  the  rods.  The  part 
e'  of  the  beam  is  coimected  directly  with  the  wrist  of  a  crank  on  the 
shaft.  The  cross-head  h  works  between  the  slides  i,  i,  and  is  pivoted 
aty  to  the  beam  ^,  e'  .*  k,  eccentric;  /,  eccentric-strap;  hi,  tn',  ec- 
centric-rods ;  «,  ft',  rock-shafts  which  operate  the  valve-stems  c,  a* 
and  the  valves. 

twindle  (twin'dl),  n.  [Var.  of  *t'wiiimle,  dim. 
of  tuiin^.}    A  twin.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

In  the  same  book  [F.  Sparry's  "Geomancie  of  Maister 
Christopher  Gattan"]  the  word  twindle  (Fr.  Gemeaux)  oc- 
curs for  the  sign  Gemini,  two  twins  in  one.  Is  it  known 
elsewhere?  .JT.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  X.  486. 

twindle-pippint,  n.    A  double  pippin. 

I  dream'd  my  husband,  when  he  came  first  a  woing, 
Came  i'  th'  liknes  of  a  Kentish  tnmnMe-pippen, 

Sampson's  Vow  Breaker  (1636).    (HCaites.) 

twine^  (twin),  «.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
twyne;  <  ME.  taine,  twyne,  twin,  double  thread, 
<  AS.  turn,  (=  D.  twijn;  cf.  Icel.  toinm),  a  double 
thread,<  twi-,two:  see  twi-.  Cf.  twimX.']  I.  n.  1. 
A  double  thread ;  a  thread  made  of  two  strands 
twisted ;  hence,  any  coarse  strand  or  cord,  or, 
by  extension,  a  fabric  woven  of  such  threads; 
in  modem  use,  a  cord  composed  of  several 
strands,  especially  when  made  of  hemp  or 
manila;  also,  a  strong  thread  made  of  hemp  or 
cotton,  used  in  sewing  sails. 

Of  there  hude  [hide]  he  kserf  enne  thwong, .  .  . 

Nes  [nor  was]  the  thwong  noht  swithe  brsed  [broad], 

Buten  swulc  a  twines  thrsed. 

Layamon  (MS.  Cott.  Galig.,  A,  ix.),  1. 14220. 

TSo  sbetes  clene,  to  lye  betwene. 

Made  of  threde  and  twyne. 
The  Nvt-Brown  Maid  (Percy's  Beliques,  II.  i.  6). 

2.  The  act  of  twining  or  twisting;  spinning. 
[Rare.] 

As  she  some  web  wrought,  or  her  spindles  twine 
She  cherish'd  with  her  song. 

Clutpimm,  Odyssey,  x.  306. 

3.  A  curving,  winding,  or  twisting  movement 

or  form ;  a  convolution ;  a  coil ;  a  twist. 

With  an  yvie  twyne  his  waste  is  girt  about. 

" .^F.  Q.ji.  vi.  14. 


Dancing  chearely  in  a  siluer  tvmie. 

Toumeur,  Trans.  Metamorphosis,  Epil. 

Typhon  huge  ending  in  snaky  twine, 

MUtm,  Nativity,  1.  226. 

4.  A  clasping;  an  embrace. 

Milke  white  leaves,  and  branches  greene. 
Folded  in  amorous  tuiines  together. 
Heywood,  Prologues  and  Epilogues  (Works,  ed.  1874,  VI. 
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5.  An  intertwining  or  interlacing;  a  tangle; 
a  snarl. 

So  multiplied  were  reasons  pro  and  con, 
Delicate,  intertwisted,  and  obscure. 
That  law  were  shamed  to  lend  a  flnger-tip 
To  unravel,  readjust  the  hopeless  twine. 

Brovming,  Bing  and  Book. 

6t.  Duality.    [Bare.] 

Th'  Vnitie  dwels  in  God,  ith"  Fiend  the  Twine. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Magnificence. 

Paper  twine  wrapping-twine  made  of  long,  continuous 

strips  of  paper,  stretched,  twisted,  and  sometimes  sized  or 

varnished. 


twine-cutter 

II.  a.  Consisting  of  double  (usually  coarse) 
thread;  specifically,  consisting  or  made  of 
twine.    See  I.,  1. 

May  live  in  peace,  and  rule  the  land  with  a  tunne  thread. 
Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  ii.  1. 
Twine  clotll,  a  fine  cotton  cloth  used  as  a  substitute  for 
linen.  Compare  calico  shirting,  under  shirting, 
twinei  (twin),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  twined,  ppr. 
twining.  [<  ME.  twinen,  twynen  =  D.  twi^en  (of. 
Icel.  tvirnia  =  Sw.  toitma  =  Dan.  tvimde),  twine, 
twist,  lit.  '  double,'  <  AS.  twin,  a  double  thread: 
see  twine\  «.]  I.  trams.  1.  To  make  double, 
as  thread,  by  twisting  two  strands  together; 
hence,  to  twist;  intertwine. 

To  a  torche  other  to  a  taper  the  Trinite  is  likened, 
-As  wexe  and  a  weke  were  twyned  to-gederes, 
And  f uyr  fiaumed  forth  of  hem  botbe. 

PUrs  Ploumum  (C),  xx.  169. 
These  BufBers  after  a  year  or  two  at  the  farthest  be- 
come Upright  men,  unless  they  be  prevented  by  tvnTied 
hemp.  Harman,  Caveat  for  Cursetors,  p.  15. 

2.  To  form  of  twisted  threads  or  filaments ; 
make  by  intertwining;  in  general,  to  weave. 

Take  afl,  take  aS  his  costly  jupe 
(Of  gold  well  was  it  twined), 

BardykmOe  (Percy's  Beliques,  II.  i.  17). 

For  the  south  side  [of  the  tabernacle]  southward  there 

shall  be  han^ngs  for  the  court  of  fine  twined  linen  of  an 

hundred  cubits  long  for  one  side.  Ex.  xxvit  9. 

The  Naiads,  and  the  Nymphs,  ... 

Upon  this< joyful  day,  some  dainty  chaplets  twine, 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xv.  139. 

3 .  To  wind  or  coil  about  something,  as  in  clasp- 
ing or  embracing  it;  wreathe;  cou. 

She's  twined  her  arms  about  his  waist, 
And  thrown  him  into  the  sea. 

May  Colvin  (ChUd's  Ballads,  II.  274). 
Fill  the  Bowl  with  rosie  Wine, 
.Around  our  Temples  Boses  tu/ine. 

Cowley,  Anacreontics,  viii. 

4.  To  encircle;  entwine;  curl  around. 

The  plant  [Amellns]  in  holy  garlands  often  twines 
The  altars'  posts,  and  beautifies  the  shrines. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  iv. 
Let  wreaths  of  triumph  now  my  temples  twirie. 

Pope,  B.  cf  the  L.,  iii.  161. 

5.  To    interweave;    interlock;   intermingle; 
mix;  blend. 

And  all-fore-seeing  God  in  the  same  Line 
Doth  oft  the  god-less  with  the  godly  twine. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Decay. 
The  child  would  tvnTie 
A  trustful  hand,  unasked,  in  thine. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cix. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  blend  or  unite  by  twisting 
or  winding;  intertwine;  be  interwoven. 

In  twining  ha^el  bowers. 

Bums,  Sleep'st  Thou,  or  Wak'st  Thou? 
The  light  soul  twines  and  mingles  with  the  growths 
Of  yigorous  early  days.  Tennyson,  Lover's  Tale,  i. 

2.  To  wind;  curl;  coU;  specifically,  of  plants, 
to  grow  in  convolutions  about  a  support.    See 


And,  as  she  runs,  the  bushes  in  the  way  .  .  . 
Some  twine  about  her  thigh  to  make  her  stay. 

Shak,,  Venus  and  Adonis,  L  873. 
With  the  twining  Lash  their  Shins  resound. 

Qay,  Trivia,  ilL  38. 
.Aft  ha'e  I  roved  by  bonnie  Doon, 
To  see  the  rose  and  woodbine  twine. 

Bums,  Ye  Banks  and  Braes. 

A  single  stick  was  given  to  each  lot  of  plants  to  tumie 

up.  Darwin,  Cross  and  Self  Fertilisation,  p.  33. 

3t.  To  warp. 

Because  it  twimeth  and  casteth  not,  it  is  passing  good  for 
hinges  and  hookes,  for  sawne  bords,  for  ledges  in  dores 
and  gates.  HMand,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xvi.  40. 

4.  To  make  turns  or  flexures ;  wind ;  meander. 
As  rivers,  though  they  bend  and  twine.  Swift, 

Nae  gowden  stream  thro'  myrtles  twines. 

Bums,  On  Pastoral  Poetry. 

twine^  (tvrin),  V,     [Var.  of  twvrfi.'^    I,  trans. 
it.  To  separate;  divide;  part. 
And  sighing  says  this  lady  fair, 
"  They  shou'd  gar  twa  loves  twine." 
The  Water  o'  Wearie's  Well  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  200). 

2t.  To  turn. 

She  shrikes,  and  twines  away  her  sdaignefull  eyes 
From  his  sweet  face. 

Fairfaa,  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  xx.  128. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  fall. 
Bight  on  the  front  he  gaue  that  ladle  kinde 
A  blow  so  huge,  so  strong,  so  great,  so  sore. 
That  out  of  sense  and  feeling  downe  she  twinde. 

Fairfax,  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  xx.  43. 

2.  To  languish;  pine  away.     Probably  con- 
fused with  dwine.    Balliwell.     [Prov.  Bug.] 
twine-cutter  (twin'kuf'^r),  n.  Aknif  e  or  blade, 
of  various  form,  fixed  to  a  counter,  table,  stand, 
etc.,  to  cut  tie  twine  used  in  tying  up  parcels 


twine-holder 

tvone-holder  (twin'hoFdfir),  n.  A  case,  usually 
of  metal  or  wire,  for  holding  a  ball  of  twine  in 
a  convenient  position  for  unwinding. 

twine-machine  (twin'ma-shen*),  n.  A  spin- 
ning-machine for  making  small  cord  or  string. 
It  is  a  form  of  the  thread-machine.  E.  H. 
Knight. 

twiner  (twi'nfer),  «.  [<  tmine^  +  -eri.]  One 
who  or  that  which  twines.  Specifically— (o)  A  ma- 
chine for  twining  threads  or  fibers,  as  in  cotton-spin- 
ning. 

Mules  and  Tviintn  for  Spinning  Cotton,  etc. 

The  Engineer,  LXVI.  231. 
<6)  A  plant  which  supports  itself  by  twining. 

Some  plants  twine  with  the  sun  and  some  twine  against 
it ;  and  most  twiners  have  nearly  allied  species  that  do  not 
climb  at  all.  PrinceUm  Rev.,  March,  1878,  p.  288. 

twine-reeler  (twin're^'l^r),  n.  A  kind  of  mule 
or  spinning-machine  for  making  twine  or  twist- 
ing string;  a  mule-doubler. 

twin-flower  (twin'flou''er),  n.  In  hot,  a  slen- 
der creeping  and  trailing  evergreen,  Linnxa 
borealis,  with  rounded  leaves  and  thread-like 
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How  can  you  fawn  upon  a  master  that  gives  you  so  many 
blows  and  tmngei  by  the  ears!  Sir  R.  VEgtrange. 

2.  A  sharp,  darting  pain  of  momentary  con- 
tinuance; a  pang,  physical  or  mental. 

The  wickedness  of  this  old  villain  startles  me,  and  gives 
me  a  twinge  for  my  own  sin,  tho'  it  come  far  short  of  his. 
Dryclien,  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  1. 

"  What  is  it,  my  dear  child  ?"  cries  kind  Mrs.  lambert, 
as  he  started.  "  Nothing,  Madam ;  a  twinge  in  my  shoul- 
der," said  the  lad.  Thackeray,  Virginians,  xxii. 
=  Syn.  2.    See  jjoinl  and  a^ojiy. 

twingle-twanglet  (twing'gl-twang^'gl),  n.  [A 
varied  redupl.  of  twangle.'\  A  twangling  sound ; 
a  jangle. 

With  the  rare  discord  of  bell^  pipes,  and  tabors. 
Hotch-potch  of  Scotch  and  Irish  twingle-twangles. 

Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  ill.  2. 


Twisting;  winding; 


Twining  Seems. 
1,  Hedge-bindweed,  Coirvolvutus  {Ca- 
lystegia'i  sefiutn;  z.  Hop,  Numutus  Lu- 
pHlus, 


[Obsolete  or  prov. 


Flowering  Piant  of  Twin-6ower  {Linnasa  borealis), 

branches  leafy  below,  forking  near  the  summit, 
and  bearing  a  pair  of  nodding  fragrant  flowers. 
The  corolla  is  funnelform,  purplish  rose-colored  or  whit- 
ish, under  halt  an  inch  long.  The  plant  is  found  in  cool 
woods  and  bogs  northward  in  both  hemispheres,  in  Amer- 
ica extending  south  to  the  mountains  of  Maryland  and  of 
Colorado  and  to  the  Sien'a  Nevada,  from  these  points  reach- 
ing within  the  arctic  circle.  This  modest  but  extremely 
beautiful  plant  was  a  favorite  of  Unnseus,  who  first  point- 
ed out  its  characters  and  to  whom  it  was  dedicated. 
Beds  of  purple  tivin-fimver.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  14. 
twinge  (twinj),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  twinged,  ppr. 
twinging,  [(o)  <  ME.  twingen,  appar.  altered 
from  *thwingen,<.  AS.  *tliwingan  (pret.  *thwang) 
=  OS.  thwingan  =  OFries.  dwinga,  twinga  = 
MD.  dwinghen,  T>.  dwingen  =  OHG.  dmngan, 
thwingan,  press,  constrain,  oppress,  conquer, 
MHGr.  twingen,  dwingen,  G.  zwingen  =  Icel. 
thvinga,  weigh  down,  oppress,  compel,  =  Dan. 
tvinge  =  Sw.  tvinga,  constrain.  (6)  <  ME.  twen- 
{len  =  MD.  dwenghen  =  OHG-.  swengan,  dwengan, 
MHG.  twengen,  G.  zwangen,  press,  constrain,  a 
secondary  verb  (associated  with  the  noun,  OHG. 
jswang,  dwang,  gidwang,  MHG.  zwanc,  twanc,  G. 
swang,  constraint,  compulsion),  from  the  orig. 
strong  verb  above.  Of.  fhong,  from  the  same 
ult.  source.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  press;  constrain; 
oppress;  afflict. 

And  wharfore  murned  in  I  go, 
Whil  that  twinges  me  the  fo? 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  Eng.  Psalter  (ed.  Stevenson,  1843), 

[xli.  10. 

2.  To  pull  with  a  sharp,^inchingjerk;  tweak; 
twitch. 
He  tuertgde  &  schok  hire  [the  Devil]  hi  the  nose  that  the 

fur  [fire]  out-blaate. 

iioii.  of  Gloucester,  St.  Dunstan,  1.  81.  (Morris  and  Sieat, 

[II.  22.) 
Twinge  three  or  four  buttons 
From  oft  my  lady's  gown.    B.  Jomson,  New  Inn,  i  1. 
When  a  man  is  past  his  sense. 
There 's  no  way  to  reduce  him  thence 
But  twinging  him  by  th'  ears  and  nose. 
Or  laying  on  of  heavy  blows. 

S.  BuOer,  Budibras,  III.  i.  1155. 

3.  To  torment  with  sharp,  darting  pains;  sting: 
said  of  physical  or  mental  pain. 

The  gnat  charged  into  the  nostrils  of  the  lion,  and  there 
twinged  him  till  he  made  him  tear  himself,  and  so  mas- 
tered him.  Sir  B.  L'Estrange. 

The  poor  wretch  has  a  little  shrivelled  bit  of  conscience 
left  It  twinges  him  sometimes,  like  a  dying  nerve  in  a 
rotten  tooth.  T.  Wivlhrop,  Cecil  Dreeme,  v. 

II.  intrans.  To  have  a  sharp,  jerking  pain, 
like  a  twitch ;  suffer  a  keen,  shooting  pain. 
I've  a  twining  knee 
Oft  hinders  dancing. 

George  Eliot,  Spanish  Gypsy,  i. 

twinge  (twinj),  n.    [<  twinge,  v.']    1.  A  nipping 
or  pinching ;  a  twitch ;  a  tweak. 


twining  (twi'mng),j).  a. 
coiling ;  embra- 
cing. —  Twining 
si^m,  in  hot.,  a  stem 
which  ascends  spiral- 
ly around  another 
stem,  a  branch,  or  a 
prop,  either  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left. 
See  right-handed,  3. 

twiningly   (twi'- 

ning-li),  adv.    In 

a   twining   man- 
ner; by  twining. 

Bailey,  1731. 
twinfcl  (twingk), 

V.    i.       [<    ME. 

twinlcen,  twynken, 

<    AS.    *twincan 

(=  MHG.  gwinken, 

zwingen),     wink. 

Hence  twinkle.']    To  wink, 

Eng.] 
Twynkyn,  with  the  eye.  .  .  .  Conquinisco. 

Prompt.  Pan).,  p.  605. 

Some  turne  the  whites  up,  some  looke  to  the  foote, 

Some  winke,  some  twin&e,  some  blinke,  some  stare  as  fast. 
Lane,  Tom  Tel-Troths  Message  (1600).    (Nares.) 

twinfci  (twingk),  n.  [<  twinlc^,  v.]  A  wink;  a 
twinkling. 

But  in  a  twinck  methought 
'A  chang'd  at  once  his  habit  and  his  steed. 

Peele,  Honour  of  the  Garter. 

twink^  (twingk),  V,  t.  [Imitative ;  cf.  tinlc^  and 
twank.]  To  pour  out  in  bird-notes;  twitter; 
chirp. 

As  a  swallow  in  the  air  doth  sing 
With  no  continued  tune,  but,  pausing  still, 
Twinks  out  her  scatter'd  voice  in  accents  shrill. 

Chapman,  Odyssey,  xxL  648. 

twink^  (twingk),  n.  [Cf.  twinlfi,  v.,  also  pink, 
spink,  finch,  etc.]    The  ehaffinch. 

twinkle  (twing'kl),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  twinkled, 
ppr.  twinkling.  [Early  mod.  E.  twynkle,  twyn- 
kell;  <  ME.  twinelen,  twynclen,  <  AS.  twinclian, 
twinkle;  freq.  of  *twinean,  wink:  see  twink^] 

1.  intrans.  1.  To  shut  an  eye  or  the  eyes  with 
an  involuntary  twitch  or  with  a,  quick  volun- 
tary and  significant  action;  blink;  wink. 

She  hath  now  twynded  fyrst  upon  th  e  with  wyckede  eye. 
Chtmcer,  Boethius,  ii.  prose  3. 
IttoynJceUwiihtheeye.   Jeclignette.  .  .  .  YovLtwynJceU 
with  your  eye,  do  you?    I  trusteyou  never  the  better. 

Palsgrave,  p.  764. 
The  owl  fell  a  moping  and  tvjinkling. 

Sir  B.  L'Estrange. 

2.  Of  the  eyelids,  to  open  and  shut  with  fre- 
quent involuntary  twitches ;  hence,  of  anything 
that  moves  rapidly,  to  dart  to  and  fro. 

Myne  eye  twynklefh  somtyme  and  I  can  nat  cease  it. 

Palsgrave,  p.  764. 
No  lips  so  sweet 
That  I  may  worship  them!  No  eyelids  meet 
To  twinkle  on  my  bosom?         Keats,  Endymion,  iv. 
The  feet  of  said  partner  never  ceased  to  twinkle  in  and 
out  from  beneath  her  skirts. 

New  York  Evening  Post,  April  25, 1891. 

3 .  To  pass  in  and  out  of  sight  rapidly,  as  a  light ; 
flash  at  almost  insensible  intervals ;  shine  with 
quick,  irregular  gleams ;  scintillate ;  sparkle,  as 
a  star. 

All  the  fixed  Tapers 
He  made  to  twinkle  with  such  trembling  capers. 

Sylveeter,  tr.  of  Du  Bartaa's  Weeks,  L  4. 
The  chiefe  Monntaines,  them  of  Fennobscot,  the  tvnn- 
kling  Mountaine  of  Acocisco,  the  great  Mountaine  of  Sas- 
sanow,  and  the  high  Mountaine  of  Massachuset. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  II.  195. 
Here  plots  of  sparkling  water  tremble  bright 
With  thousand  thousand  tvrinMing  points  of  light. 

Wordxworth,  Evening  Walk. 
I  see  his  gray  eyes  twinkle  yet 
At  his  own  jest. 

Tennyson,  Miller's  Daughter. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  open  and  shut  rapidly ;  wink ; 
blink. 


twinleaf 

Phoebe  took  leave  of  the  desolate  couple,  and  passed 
through  the  shop,  twinkliitg  her  eyelids  to  shake  off  a  dew- 
drop.  HawUiome,  Seven  Gables,  xiv. 

The  bats  whirled  .  .  .  their  wings  and  twinkled  their 
small  eyes.  Disraeli,  Alroy,  x.  17. 

2.  To  emit  in  quick  gleams;  flash  out. 

The  sun  and  moon  also  Thou  mad'st  to  give  him  light ; 
And  each  one  of  the  wandring  stars  to  twinkle  sparkles 
bright  Surrey,  Paraphrase  of  Ps.  viiL 

3.  To  influence  or  charm  by  sparkling. 
That  affectionate  light,  those  diamond  things, 

Those  eyes,  those  passions,  those  supreme  pearl  springs, 
Shall  be  my  grief,  or  twinkle  me  to  pleasure. 

Keats,  Endymion,  iv. 

twinkle  (twing'kl),  n.  [<  twinkle,  v.]  1.  A 
twitching  of  the  eyelid;  a  blinking;  a  wink. 

Old  David  moved  from  place  to  place  about  his  ordi- 
nary employments,  scarce  shewing,  unless  by  ...  an  oc- 
casional convulsive  sigh,  or  twinMe  of  the  eyelid,  that  he 
was  labouring  under  the  yoke  of  such  bitter  affliction. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xiv. 

2.  A  quick,  tremulous  light;  a  glimmer;  a  spar- 
kle; a  flash. 

Glimmers  and  dies  the  flre-fiy's  spark  — 
Like  starry  twirikles  that  momently  break 
Through  the  rifts  of  the  gathering  tempest's  rack. 

J.  B.  Drake,  Culprit  Fay. 

3.  The  time  required  for  a  wink;  a  twinkling. 
twinkler  (twing'klfer),  n.    [<  ME.  twynelere  (= 

MHG.  zwinkeler) ;  <  twinkle  +  -eri.]    One  who 
or  that  which  twinkles.   Specifically— (a)  A  winker ; 
a  blinker ;  especially,  the  eye. 
The  twynelere  with  the  ege  forgeth  wicke  thingus. 

Wyclif,  Ecclus.  xxvii.  25. 
Toull  just  be  pleased  .  .  .  not  to  be  staring  at  me,  fol- 
lowing me  up  and  down  with  those  twinklers  of  yours. 

Marryatt,  Snarleyyow,  I.  viL 
(6)  That  which  glimmers,  sparkles,  or  fiashes ;  a  sparkler. 
Aram.  The  stars  have  done  this.. 
Clar.  The  pretty  little  twinMers. 

Vanlyrvgh,  Confederacy,  iii.  2. 

Such  tiny  twinklers  as  the  planet-orbs 

That  there  attendant  on  the  solar  power 

With  borrowed  light  pursued  their  narrower  way. 

SheUey,  Queen  Mab,  ix. 

twinkling  (twing'kling),  n.  [<  ME.  twinkling, 
twinkelinge;  verbal  n.  of  twinkle,v.'i  1.  The  act 
of  one  who  or  that  which  twinkles;  especially, 
a  quick  twitching  or  fluttering  movement  of 
the  eye ;  a  wink. 

Boys  in  their  first  bloom,  skilled  in  the  dance,  .  .  . 
smote  the  good  fioor  with  their  feet.   And  Odysseus  gazed 
at  the  twinklings  of  the  feet,  and  marvelled  in  spirit. 
Butcher  and  Lang,  tr.  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  viiL  (ed.  Mac- 
[millan,  1881,  p.  123). 

2.  The  phenomenon  of  scintillation  of  the  fixed 
stars,  consisting  of  fluctuations  of  light  and  of 
color  at  the  rate  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  per 
second.  The  fluctuations  of  light  did  not  escape  the  no- 
tice of  the  ancients ;  those  of  color  were  noticed  by  Robert 
Hooke  in  1665.  The  phenomenon  was,  without  any  rea- 
son at  all,  generally  supposed  to  have  its  origin  in  the 
eye,  until  William  Nicholson,  the  chemist,  showed  in 
1813  that,  if  the  image  of  a  twinkling  star  was  stretched 
out  into  a  ribbon  by  an  irregular  movement  of  the  tele- 
scope, the  fluctuations  would  appear  as  variations  of  light 
and  color  along  this  ribbon.  Charles  Duf  our,  in  1856,  pub- 
lished the  following  generalizations  of  his  observations, 
now  known  as  Da/owl's  laws:  (1)  the  pale  stars  twinkle 
more  than  the  chrome,  and  the  chrome  more  than  the 
ruddy  ones ;  (2)  at  different  altitudes  the  twinkling  is  pro- 
portional to  the  coefficient  of  astronomical  refraction  mul- 
tiplied by  the  trajectory  of  the  ray ;  and  (8)  the  twinkling 
diminishes  as  the  diameter  of  the  star  increases.  Lorenzo 
Kespighi,  in  1868,  examined  the  effect  of  twinkling  upon 
the  spectra  of  stars.  He  found  that  oblique  bands  of 
shade  pass  over  the  spectrum  in  different  directions 
according  as  the  star  is  east  or  west  of  the  meridian. 
Finally,  Charles  Montigny,  with  a  special  instrument  called 
a  scintillometer,  has  made  extensive  observations  concern- 
ing the  differences  of  the  rate  of  twinkling  at  different 
seasons,  under  different  meteorological  conditions,  and 
for  different  stars.  It  is  certain  that  twinkling  is  due  in 
some  way  to  the  entrance  and  passage  of  the  light  in  the 
atmosphere,  bat  how  is  not  altogether  settled.  Twinkling 
is  entirely  distinct  from  the  "dancing"  of  stars,  which  is 
frequent,  especially  in  winter. 

3.  The  time  required  for  one  twinkle  or  wink, 
as  of  the  eye ;  a  flash ;  hence,  a  very  short  time. 

This  world  in  an  iges  twynkeling 
Thou  maist  distroie,  noon  may  defende. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  173. 
We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed,  in  a 
moment,  in  the  twinMing  ot  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump. 

1  Cor.  XV.  61,  52. 
Bio.  What  you  do,  do  in  a  twinkling,  sir.  ' 

Vol.  As  soon  as  may  be. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Coxcomb,  iv.  2. 
He  vanish'd  f  rae  her  sight, 
Wi'  the  twinkling  o'  an  eye. 
Courteous  Knight  (Child's  Ballads,  VHI.  277). 
Or  in  a  twinkling  of  this  true  blue  steeL 

Sir  B.  Taylor,  Philip  van  Artevelde,  II.,  iii.  1. 
Inthe  twinkling  of  a  bedpost.  See  hedpoet. 
twinleaf  (twin'lef),  n.  An  American  herb,  Jef- 
fersonia  diphylla :  so  named  from  the  pair  of 
leaflets  into  which  the  blade  of  the  leaf  is  di- 
vided.   See  cut  on  following  page. 


twinleaf 


Twinleaf  (Jeffersonia  diphylla'). 
a,  pistil  and  stamens ;  *,  ripe  fruit ;  c,  full-grown  leaf,  showing 


nervation. 


twinling  (twin'ling),  n.  [<  ME.  *twinUng,  twyn- 
lynge  (=  OHG.  gwimUng,  MHG-.  ewineling,  zwil- 
linc,  G.  ewilUng  =  Dan.  toilUng,  twin) ;  as  twin^ 
+  -Ung^.'\    A  twin. 

Se  ze  the  gonder  pore  womman  how  that  she  is  pyned 
Withe  turyrUenges  two. 

Rom.  of  Cheuelere  Aiiigne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  27. 
We  may  rede  and  see  like  thyng  in  the  lynyng  and  the 
condicons  ot  the  bretheren  gemel^s  callid  twynZynges. 
Soke  of  TuUe  of  Old  Age  (ed.  Caxton,  1481),  g2.   [mehard- 

[son's  Supp.) 

twinne^t,  twinne^t.  A  Middle  English  spell- 
ing of  twin^,  twin^. 

twinner  (twin'6r),  n.  [<  twin^  +  -eri.]  One 
who  or  that  which  produces  twins.  Tusser, 
January's  Husbandry.  , 

twinningi  (twin'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  twinX, 
V.2  The  process  or  state  of  being  twinned :  said 
of  crystals.  See  twin^,  n.,  3 Secondary  twin- 
ning, a  molecular  reversal  produced  after  the  formation 
of  the  crystal,  for  example  by  pressure,  as  often  observed 
in  crystals  of  pyroxene  and  the  grains  of  a  crystalline 
limestone.  In  many  cases  this  may  be  artificially  imitated. 

twinning^t  (twin'ing),  ».  [<  MB.  twyrmynge; 
verbal  n.  of  twin^,  v.]    Separation;  parting. 

The  sothe  is,  the  twyrmynge  of  us  tweyne 
Wol  us  disese  and  crueliche  anoye. 

Chaucer,  Iroilus,  iv.  130S. 

twinning-axis  (twin'ing-ak"sis),  n.  See  tmrii; 
n.,  3. 

twinning-machine  (twin'ing-ma-shen''),  n.  A 
machine  for  cutting  out  the  teetli  of  combs :  so 
called  because  the  combs  are  cut  in  pairs  or 
twins.  It  has  a  cutter  consisting  of  two  chisels  which 
act  perpendicularly  and  alternately  upon  a  plate  passed 
beneath  them,  each  cutting  one  side  of  two  teeth,  and  sev- 
ering one  of  them  from  the  back  of  the  comb  to  which  it 
does  not  belong.    E.  H.  Knight. 

twinning-plane  (twin'ing-plan),  n.  See  twm\ 
«.,  3. 

twinning-saw  (twin'ing-sA),  n.  A  saw  for  cut- 
ting the  teeth  of  combs :  so  called  because  the 
teeth  for  two  combs  are  cut  at  one  operation, 
the  material  being  bent  over  in  convex  form 
to  bring  it  within  range  of  the  instrument.  Af- 
ter the  sawing,  each  tooth  is  cut  separately 
from  the  back  of  the  opposite  comb  by  means 
of  a  plugging-awl.    JB.  M.  Knight. 

twin-pair  (twin'par),  n.  A  pair  of  objects  al- 
together similar  and  equal  and  without  any 
third. — Twin-pair  sheet,  in  geom.,  the  surface*  of  a 
cubic  or  hi^er  cone  which  meets  the  concentric  sphere 
in  two  distinct  closed  curves. 

twin-shell  (twin'shel),  n.  One  of  the  pair  of 
symmetrical  shells  of  the  dipleurie  nassellari- 
ans. 

twinsMp  (twin'ship),  n.  [<  twinX  +  -ship.']  The 
character  or  relation  of  being  twin. 

The  sentence  which  has  gone  forth  for  the  severance  of 
the  two  measures  [the  Home-rule  Bill  and  the  Irish  Land 
Bill]  is  irresistible,  and  .  .  .  the  (mn«Mj)  which  has  been 
for  the  time  disastrous  to  the  hopes  of  Ireland  exists  no 
longer. 

0la4«t<me,  quoted  in  the  Spectator,  No.  8035,  p.  1133. 

twin-spot  (twin'spot),  a.  Havinga  pair  of  like 
spots:  as,  the  twin-spot  carpet,  a  British  moth. 

twin-stock  (twin'stok),  n.  A  beehive  contain- 
ing two  colonies.    Phin,  Diet.  Apiculture,  p.  73. 

twinter(twin't6r),m.  l<UE.''twinter,''twiwintre, 
<  AS.  tmwintre  (=  MLG.  twinter),  two  winters 
old,  <  twi-,  two,  +  winter,  winter.]  A  beast  two 
winters  old.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

twire^t  (twir),  V.  i.  [Also  tweer;  =  Gr.  dial. 
(Bav.)  ewiren,  swieren,  spy,  glance;  connected 
with  ewerch,  etc.,  cross :  see  qwer^  and  thwart'^.'] 
1.  To  glance  shyly  or  slyly;  look  askance; 
make  eyes;  leer;  peer;  pry. 
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Which  maids  will  twire  at  'tween  their  fingers  thus ! 

B.  JonMn,  Sad  Shepherd,  ii.  1. 

I  saw  the  wench  that  tuHred  and  twinkled  at  thee. 

Fletcher,  Women  Pleased,  iv.  1. 
The  tweering  constable  of  Mnsbury,  with  his  bench  of 
brown-bill  men.  MiMletm,  Father  Hubbard's  Tales. 

If  I  was  rich,  I  could  twire  and  loll  as  well  as  the  best 
of  them.  Steele,  Conscious  Lovers,  L  1. 

2.  To  twinkle ;  sparkle ;  wink. 
When  sparklihg  stars  twire  not,  thou  gild'st  the  even. 
SAa£.,  Sonnete,  xxviii. 
The  sun,  .  .  . 
Who  with  a  fervent  eye  looks  through  the  «i«j/ri»i^  glades. 
And  his  dispersed  rays  commixeth  with  the  shades. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xiii.  169. 

twire^t  (twir),  n.  [Also  tweer;  <  twire^,  «.]  A 
sly  glance ;  a  leer. 

The  formal  Bows, 
The  affected  smiles,  the  silly  By-words,  and  Amorous 
Timers  in  passing'.  Etherege,  Man  of  Mode,  iii.  3. 

twlre^t  (twir),  n.  [=  D.  tweern  =  MHG.  zwirn, 
gieirm,  Gt.  zwirn,  twine;  akin  to  twineK]  A 
twisted  filament;  a  thread. 

They  put  the  cocons  in  hot  water,  and  so  stirring  them 
about  with  a  kind  of  rod,  the  ends  of  the  silk  twires  of  the 
cocons  stick  to  it,  which  they  laying  on  upon  a  turning 
reel  draw  off  from  the  cocons.         Locke,  Obs.  upon  Silk. 

twire^  (twir),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  twired,  ppr. 
turning.  [Perhaps  a  dial,  form  of  *twere,  <  ME. 
*thweren,  <  AS.  *thweran,  in  comp.  d-thweran, 
agitate,  stir,  =  OHG.  dweran,  MHG.  iwern,  G. 
dial.  (Bav.)  zweren,  stir.  Of.  twirh,  twirl.']  To 
twist;  twirl. 

No  sooner  doth  a  yong  man  see  his  sweet-heart  com- 
ing, but  he  .  .  .  twiree  his  beard. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  634. 

twireasont  (twi'Te'^zn),  ».  [<  twi-  +  reason.] 
A  twofold  reason.     [Kare.] 

You  shall  pardon  me 
For  a  twi-reason  of  state. 

B.  Jonmn,  Magnetick  Lady,  iii.  4. 

tvdrepipet  (twir'pip),  ».  [<  twvre'^  +  pipe^.] 
One  who  peeps  or  peers ;  a  peeping  Tom. 

You  are  ...  a  twirepipe, 
A  Jeffrey  John  Bo-peep  ! 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Monsieur  Thomas,  iii.  1. 

twirk(twerk), «.  *.  [Preq.  of  tiojres.]  To  pull 
or  tug;  twitch;  twirl. 

If  shee  have  her  hand  on  the  pette  [pit,  dimple]  in  her 
cheeke,  he  is  twyrking  of  his  mustachios. 
Breton,  Praise  of  Vertuous  Ladies,  p.  57.    (Dames,  under 

[pette.) 

twirk  (tw^rk),  n.  [<  tiBvrlc,  v.]  A  twitch  or 
twirl.  Jamieson.  [Scotch.] 
twirl  (twferl),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  twyrle;  <  ME. 
''twirlen  (?) ;  cf.  D.  dwarlen  =  G.  dial.  (Swiss) 
ewirlen,  twirl ;  prob.  connected  with  AS.  thwiril, 
a  chum-staff,  stirrer,  =  OHQ,  dwiril,  MHG. 
twirel,  twirl,  G.  quirl,  guerl,  a  twirling-stick, 
Bav.  zwirel,  a  stirrer.  Cf .  Icel.  thoara,  a  stick 
with  a  scraper  at  the  end  for  stirring,  Gr.  ropim/, 
a  stirrer,  L.  trvM,  a  stirrer  (see  trowel);  from 
the  verb  represented  by  twvre^ :  see  twire^,  and 
cf.  twirk.  Cf.  also  ti/rl.]  I,  trans.  To  cause 
to  revolve  rapidly;  spin;  whirl;  turn  round 
and  round,  usually  in  an  idle,  purposeless  way; 
twiddle. 

Leave  tmrling  of  your  hat,  and  hold  your  head  up. 

And  speak  to  the  lady.        Fletcher,  Rule  a  Wife,  ii.  3. 

Withwhat  ineffable  carelessness  would  he  twirl  his  gold 

chain !  Lamb,  Old  Actors. 

To  twirl  one's  thumbs,  to  twiddle  the  thumbs,  for  lack 

of  better  employment ;  hence,  to  do  nothing ;  be  idle. 

Upon  my  word,  Walter,  you  are  pretty  cool !  Will  it 
amuse  me,  pray,  to  tvnrl  my  fhvmbe  iii  your  studio? 

W.  E.  Norris,  Miss  Shatto,  xxiv. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  move  round;  especially, 
to  revolve  rapidly;  be  whirled  about. 

Take  bothe  your  handes,  and  twyrle  vpon  his  [a  sheep's] 
eye,  and  if  he  be  ruddy,  and  hane  reed  stryndes  in  the 
white  of  the  eye,  than  he  is  sounds. 

Fttzherhert,  Husbandry  (Eng.  Dialect  Soc),  p.  61. 

I  had  arrived  at  very  considerable  agility  in  the  waltz- 
ing line,  and  could  twirl  round  the  room  with  him  at  such 
a  pace  as  made  the  old  gentleman  pant  again. 

Thackeray,  Fitz-Boodle's  Confessions,  Dorothea. 

Away  they  jumped,  with  more  and  more  vigour,  till  Mag- 
gie's hair  flew  from  behind  her  ears,  and  imr2ed  about  like 
an  animated  mop.     George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  ii.  1. 

3.  To  twine;  wind;  coil;  curl,     [Rare.] 
So  when  the  wriggling  snake  is  snatch'd  on  high 
In  eagle's  claws,  and  hisses  inthe  slgr, 
Around  the  foe  his  twirling  tail  he  flings. 
And  twists  her  legs,  and  writhes  about  her  wings. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  iv. 

twirl  (twSrl),  n.    [<  twirl,  v.]     1.  A  rapid  cir- 
cular motion. 

He  watched  the  wreaths  of  steam,  until,  at  the  special 
instant  of  projection,  he  caught  up  the  iron  vessel  and 
gave  it  one  delicate  twiri,  causing  it  to  send  forth  one  gen- 
tle hiss.  Dickens,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  i.  13. 


twist 
2.  A  twist ;  a  convolution ;  a  curl ;  a  flourish. 
Jem,  in  all  the  pride  of  newly-acquired  penmanship, 
used  to  dazzle  her  eyes  by  extraordinary  graces  and  twirls. 
Mrs.  Oaskell,  Mary  Barton,  xxi. 

twirler  (twfer'Ur),  ».  [<  twirl  +  -eri.]  One 
who  or  that  which  twirls. 

Critics  [in  base-ball]  are  still  looking  for  the  pitcher  par 
excellence.  Although  they  acknowledge  that  the  point 
of  excellence  has  been  nearly  approached  at  times,  still 
their  ideal  twirler  of  the  diminutive  globe  has  not  yet 
made  his  appearance.  Tribune  Book  of  Sports,  p.  81. 

twiscart  (twis'kar),  n.    Same  as  tushar.    Scott, 

Pirate,  xii. 
twisselt  (twis'l),  a.  and».    [Also  twistle;  <  ME 

tivisel,  twisil  (=  MHG.  zwisel),  <  AS.  twi-,  etc., 

two:  see  twi-,  two,  and  cf.  twist,  etc.]    I,  a. 

Double;  twofold. 

Enhaneing,  and  pride,  and  the  shreude  wei,  and  the 
mouth  oOhe  twisil  tnnge  I  wlate  [loathe]. 

Wyclif,  Prov.  viii.  13. 

II.  n.  1.  That  which  is  double,  as  a  double 
fruit,  or  fruit  growing  in  pairs. 

As  from  a  tree  we  sundrie  times  eapie 
A  twissell  grow  by  Natures  subtile  might. 

And  beeing  two,  for  cause  they  grow  so  nie, 
For  one  are  tane,  and  so  appeare  in  sight. 

TurbervUle,  The  Lover  Wisheth,  etc. 

2.  That  part  of  a  tree  where  the  branches  sepa- 
rate from  the  trunk  or  bole. 
twissel-tongnedt  (twis'l-tungd),  a.    [ME.  twis- 
iltunged;  <  twissel  +  tongue  +  -ed^.]    Double- 
tongued. 

Kepref  forsothe  and  strif  the  euel  man  shal  eritagen, 
and  eche  synnere  enuyous  and  twixU-tungid. 

Wyaif,  Ecclus.  vi.  1. 
twist  (twist),  n.  [<  ME.  twist,  <  AS.  twist  (in 
comp.  msBst-twist),  a  rope,  =  MD.  twist,  a  forked 
branch,  =  leel.  tvistr,  the  two  or  deuce  in  cards ; 
also  in  another  sense,  =  D.  twist  =  LG.  twist 
=  MHG.  G.  zwist  =  Sw.  Dan.  tvist,  discord, 
strife,  odds,  =  Icel.  tvist,  in  the  phrase  a  tvist  og 
'bast,  scattered  to  the  four  winds ;  "with  forma- 
tive -St,  <  AS.  twi-,  etc.,  two:  see  twi-.  Cf. 
twine'^,  twin^.]  1.  A  thread,  cord,  rope,  or  the 
like  made  of  two  or  more  strands  wound  one 
about  another;  anything  resembling  such  a 
rope  or  coU. 

Breaking  his  oath  and  resolution  like 
A  twist  of  rotten  silk.  Slunk.,  Cor.,  v.  6.  96. 

I  saw  about  her  spotlesse  wrist 
Of  blackest  silk  a  curious  twist. 
Herrick,  Upon  a  Black  TuM  Hounding  the  Arm  of  the 
[Countess  of  Carlisle, 
A  twist  of  gold  was  round  her  hair. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 
Specifically  — (a)  A  kind  of  strong,  close  silk  thread  used 
for  sewing. 

All  the  fine  sewing  silk  was  proved  to  be  free  from  lead 
or  other  metal.  But  we  found  metal  very  abundant  in 
what  is  called  "tailors'  twist"  and  "hatters'  twist,"  espe- 
cially the  latter.  Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  624. 
(6)  A  kind  of  cotton  yarn  of  several  varieties. 

Being  from  two  roves  in  place  of  one,  it  [cotton  yarn  for 
stockings]  is  called  double-spun  twi«t. 

Encyc.  Brit,  VI.  600. 
(e)  In  wcam'nfl',  the  warp-thread  of  the  web.  E.  H.  Knight. 
((2)  A  loaf  or  roll  of  twisted  dough  baked. 

In  short  order  the  dough  is  turned  into  twists,  high 
loaves,  pan  loaves,  and  other  styles  of  the  same  quality. 

Sei.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LIX.  273. 
(e)  A  kind  of  manufactured  tobacco  made  in  the  form  of  a 
rope  or  thick  cord. 

2t.  A  fabric  made  with  a  double  and  hence 
heavy  thread;  coarse  cloth.  Compare  ttoine^, 
n.,  1,  and  twine^,  a. 

Ne  to  weare  garments  base  of  wollen  twi£t. 
But  with  the  finest  silkes  us  to  aray, 

Spemer,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  L  460. 

3t.  A  forked  brsinch;  a  twig;  a  spray. 
On  his  bak  she  stood. 
And  caughte  hire  by  a  twiite,  and  up  she  gooth. 

Chaucer,  Merchant's  Tale,  1.  110.5. 
So  long  as  a  sprigge,  twisit,  or  braunche  Is  yong,  it  is 
flexible  and  bowable  to  any  thing  a  man  can  desire. 

Stubles,  Anat.  of  Abuses  (ed.  Fumivall),  I.  76. 

4t.  Same  as  fork,  5. 

A  man  of  common  heigth  might  easilie  go  vnder  his 
twist  without  stooping,  a  stature  incredible. 
Harrison,  Descrip.  of  Britain,  v.  (Holinsbed's  Chron.,  1.). 

5+.  A  hinge.  , 

And  the  herris,  ether  twisUe,  of  the  temple  schulen 
greetli  sowne.  Wyclif,  Amos  viii.  3. 

6.  An  intertwining  or  interlacing;  a  knot  or 
net,  or  other  interwoven  contrivance. 

He  tames  a  Heifer,  and  on  either  side. 
On  either  horn  a  three-fold  twist  he  ty'd 
Of  Osiar  twigs. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Handy-Crafts. 

7.  A  spiral  form,  disposition,  or  arrangement, 
such  as  may  be  produced  by  bending  round  both 
ends  of  an  object  in  opposite  directions ;  also, 
spiral  or  progressive  rotary  motion,  or  the  path 


tiffist 

described  by  an  object  so  moving:  as,  the  twist 
given  to  a  ball  in  pitching  causes  it  to  curve ; 
the  twist  of  a  biUiard-baU  in  play. 

H  he  had  only  allowed  for  the  tunit !  but  he  hasn't^  and 
80  the  ball  goes  spinning  np  straight  in  the  air. 

T.  Hughee,  Tom  Brown  at  Kugby,  ii.  8. 

The  screw  or  ttswt  [in  billiards]  is  made  by  striking  the 
ball  low  down,  with  a  sharp,  sudden  blow. 

Encye.  Brit.,  m.  676. 

It  is  the  tiffigts  in  the  rods  that  cause  the  figure  to  ap- 
pear in  the  barrels,  and  all  iron  so  twisted  is  called  Da- 
mascus. W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  226. 

8.  Specifically,  in  firearms  —  (o)  The  spiral 
formed  by  a  groove  in  a  rifled  piece ;  Jhe  in- 
clination of  the  grooves  of  a  rifled  piece  to  the 
axis  of  the  bore. 

Some  of  the  rifles  and  rifled  ordnance  in  the  service  are 
made  with  grooves  which  liave  a  very  slight  Iwigt  at  the 
breech,  but  the  twUt  is  increased  regularly  unSl  it  reaches 
the  muzzle ;  this  is  known  as  the  increasing  or  gaining 
twisL  Farrow,  MiL  Encyc,  L  727. 

If  the  angle  of  inclination  be  equal  at  all  points,  the 
twist  is  said  to  be  uniform.  ...  If  the  angle  increases 
from  the  breech  to  the  muzzle,  the  twist  is  called  increas- 
ing ;  if  the  reverse,  decreasing. 

TidhaU,  Manual  of  Artillery,  p.  38. 
(6)  Iron  and  steel  twisted  and  welded  together, 
used  as  a  material  for  gun-barrels. — 9.  Inarch., 
the  wind  of  the  bed-joint  of  every  course  of 
voussoirs  in  a  skew  arch. — 10.  In  rope,  cord- 
age, and  the  like,  the  way  in  which  the  spiral 
strands  are  laid,  the  number  of  strands,  the 
degree  of  turn  of  the  spiral,  etc. :  as,  these  two 
ropes  differ  in  their  twist. — 11.  A  oonvolu- 
tiou ;  a  curve ;  a  flexure ;  a  bend  or  turn. 

UnkuB,  alias  Okoco,  the  Monahegan  sachem  in  the  twist 

of  Fequod  Eiver,  came  t»  Boston  with  thirty-seven  men. 

WivOrop,  Hist.  New  England,  L  319. 

Knowing  every  twist  and  turn  of  rock,  onr  drivers 
brought  us  at  the  camping-time  almost  to  the  verge  of 
the  chaparral.  R.  D.  Btaetanore,  Erema,  Iviil 

12.  A  turning  about,  as  on  a  pivot  or  axis;  a 
turn ;  a  twirl. 

A  wink  of  his  eye^  and  a  twist  of  his  head. 
Soon  gave  me  to  know  I  had  nothing  to  dread. 

C.  C.  Moore,  A.  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas. 

13.  A  wresting  out  of  place;  distortion;  a 
wrench;  a  strain. 

Which  ligament  keeps  the  two  parts  of  the  joint  so 
firmly  in  tibeir  place  that  .  .  .  none  of  the  jerks  and 
tvfists  to  which  it  [the  limb]  is  ordinarily  liable  .  .  .  can 
pull  them  asunder.  Paley,  Nat.  Theol.,  vlii. 

Generally,  it  was  after  a  number  of  twistings  in  both 
ways,  from  the  initial  position  of  no  ttoi^  that  the  tran- 
sient current  settled  to  its  final  value. 

PhOos.  Mag.,  London,  5th  ser.,  XXIX.  124. 

14.  Figuratively,  a  peculiar  bent,  turn,  or 
cast ;  a  variation  or  perversion  from  the  usual 
or  normal  type. 

Heads  with  some  diverting  tvnxt  in  them — the  oddities 
of  authorsMp  please  me  most.  Lamb,  Mackery  End. 

An  exclusively  scientific  training  will  bring  almut  a 
mental  tvrist  as  surely  as  an  exclusively  literary  training. 
Huxley,  Science  and  Culture. 
You  might  have  called  him,  with  his  humorous  tvrist, 
A  kind  of  human  entomologist. 

LoweB,  Fitz  Adam's  Story. 

15.  An  appetite  for  food.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  — 16.  A  mixed  drink,  generally  named 
from  the  spirit  with  which  it  is  compounded. 
[Eng.] 

When  he  went  to  the  Back  Kitchen  that  night,  .  .  .  the 
gin-twist  and  devilled  turkey  had  no  charms  for  him. 

Thackeray,  Fendennis,  xxxix. 

17.  In  dymaTO.,  a  twist-velocity. — 18.  In  math.: 
(o)  A  torsional  strain  or  distortion.  (6)  A  dis- 
placement along  and  around  a  screw;  a  trans- 
lation combined  with  a  rotation  round  an  axis 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  translation ;  in  the 
non-Euclidean  geometry,  a  compound  of  two 
rotations  about  conjugate  polars  to  the  ab- 
solute  Damascus  twist    See  damascus. — Gaining 

twist.  Same  aa  tTicraise-twist.— Grape-Vine  tWlSt.  See 
grape-vine.— Kaxap  and  tWlSt.  See  romp.— Slack 
twist,  a  loose  twist— Twist  dlUL  See  draji.— Twist 
of  the  wrist,  the  movements  of  pronation  and  supina- 
tion, which  bring  the  hand  qnickly  into  various  posi- 
tions ;  hence,  quick  and  adroit  use  of  the  hand ;  dex- 
terity; knaclL 
twist  (twist),  V.  [<  ME.  twisten,  twysten  =  MD. 
twisten,  twist;  cf.  MD.  D.  twisten  =  MLG.  LG. 
twisten  =  Sw.  imsta  =  Dan.  tviste,  strive,  quar- 
rel, =  Icel.  tvistra,  divide,  scatter :  see  twist,  m.] 
I.  trans.  1.  To  xmite,  as  two  or  more  strands 
or  filaments,  by  winding  one  about  another; 
hence,  to  form  by  twining  or  rolling  into  a 
single  thread;  spin. 

The  smallest  thread 
That  ever  spider  twisted  from  her  womb. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  3. 128. 
It  was  worth  while  to  hear  the  croaking  and  hollow  tones 
of  the  old  lady,  and  the  pleasant  voice  of  Pheebe,  min- 
gling in  one  tvnsted  thread  of  talk. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  v. 
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2.  To  intertwine ;  interweave ;  combine. 

Falsehood  is  strangely  joined  and  twisted  along  vrith 
trnttL  Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  iL,  ExpL 

Let  earth  and  hell  conspire  their  worst,  their  best, 
And  join  their  tidsted  might. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  it  12. 

His  [God's]  great  intention  was  to  twist  our  duty  and  our 

happiness  together.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  ii. 

3.  To  weave ;  fabricate ;  compose. 

Thou  Shalt  have  her.    Was 't  not  to  this  end 
Tiiat  thou  began'st  to  iunst  so  fine  a  stoiy  ? 

Shale,  Much  Ado,  i.  1.  313. 
Consort  both  harp  and  lute,  and  ttmst  a  song 
Pleasant  and  long. 

O.  Herbert,  The  Church,  Easter. 

4.  To  wreathe;  wind;  twine. 

Green,  slender,  leaf-clad  holly-boughs 
Were  twisted  gracefu'  round  her  brows. 

Bums,  The  Vision,  i. 

5.  To  bend  or  turn  spirally,  as  by  causing  both 
ends  to  revolve  in  opposite  directions;  alter 
in  shape  so  that  parts  previously  in  the  same 
straight  line  and  plane  are  located  in  a  spiral 
curve ;  also,  to  cause  to  move  spirally  or  with 
a  progressive  rotary  motion,  as  a  ball  when 
pitched  in  a  curve,  or  a  bUliard-baJl  when  Eng- 
lished. 

By  all  that  is  hirsute  and  gashly !  I  ciy,  taking  off  my 
f  nrr'd  cap,  and  twistivg  it  round  my  finger,  I  would  not 
give  sixpence  for  a  dozen  such. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  V.  215. 
The  fountain  .  .  .  playing  now 
A  twisted  snake,  and  now  a  rain  of  pearls. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ProL 
Others  [columns]  have  twisled  fluting. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  130. 

The  square  rods  of  prepared  iron  are  first  twisted  to  give 

the  Damascus  figure.        W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  224. 

6.  To  curve ;  bend ;  deflect :  as,  to  iioist  a  thing 
into  a  serpentine  form ;  twisted  like  the  letter  S. 

At  length  a  generation  more  refin'd  .  .  . 
Gave  tibem  [stools]  a  twisted  form  vermicular. 

Cowper,  Task,  L  30. 

7.  To  thrust  out  of  place  or  shape ;  contort  or 
distort;  pervert;  wrench;  wrest;  warp:  used 
literally  or  figuratively. 

There  sat  .  .  .  the  dumb  old  servitor,  on  deck. 
Winking  his  eyes,  and  twisted  all  his  face. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 
I  call  it  a  poor-spirited  thing  to  take  up  a  man's  straight- 
forward words  and  twist  them. 

George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xi. 

8.  To  press  hard;  wring. 

She  taketh  hym  by  the  hand  and  hard  hym  tvriste. 
So  secrely  that  no  wight  of  it  wiste. 

ChoMcer,  Merchant's  Tale,  L  761. 

9t.  To  lop,  as  a  tree,  by  cutting  off  branches 
or  twigs.  Cafh.  Ang. — To  double  and  twist.  See 
dmMe.—1o  tw^t  round  one's  (little)  finger,  to  move, 
mold,  or  infiuence  (a  person)  at  will ;  have  under  complete 
control  or  subjection.  [Colloq.] — To  twist  the  lion's 
tall.  Seetaai.— Twisted  bit,  Cartesian,  cubic.  See 
the  nouns.— Twisted  curve.  See  i3cew  earve,  under 
curve.- Twisted  ironwork,  iron  bars,  straps,  etc., 
twisted  or  plaited  together  for  ornamental  purposes :  the 
name  of  a  patented  invention  introduced  about  1870. — 
Twisted  leatber.  See  feotAer.— Twisted  net,  a  ma- 
chine-made net  used  for  linings  in  dressmaking,  etc.,  gen- 
erally of  cotton,  and  composed  of  three  threads. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  be  intertwined  or  inter- 
woven. 

Too  well  he  knows  the  twi^ng  strings 

Of  ardent  hearts  combin'd. 
When  rent  asunder,  how  they  bleed. 

How  hard  to  be  resign'd. 

Young,  Sesignation. 

2.  To  be  wreathed  or  coiled;  wind. 

O  how  these  arms,  these  greedy  arms,  did  twine 
And  strongly  twist  about  his  yielding  waist ! 

(iuarles.  Emblems,  iv.  12. 

3.  To  be  bent  round  and  round  spirally;  also, 
to  move  in  such  a  manner  or  with  continuous 
revolutions. 

The  ball  comes  sidmming  and  twisting  along  about  three 
feet  from  the  ground. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Kugby,  ii.  8. 

The  rod  is  carefully  watched  whilst  twUting,  and,  should 

one  part  commence  to  twist  more  rapidly  than  another,  a 

man  is  ready  with  a  pair  of  tongs  to  hold  that  part  of  the 

rod,  so  that  it  is  prevented  from  tviistATig. 

W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  224. 

4.  To  curve;  circle;  revolve;  move  in  a  circle 
or  spiral. 

At  noon,  or  when  the  lesser  wain 
Is  twisfi?!^  round  the  polar  star. 

Tennys(m,  In  Memoriam,  ci. 

5.  To  be  bent,  turned,  or  contorted;  writhe; 
squirm. 

The  eels  lie  twisting  in  the  pangs  of  death. 

Pope,  niad,  xxi.  413. 
Its  limbs  were  gnarled,  .  .  .  twi^ng  down  almost  to 
the  earth.  Irrnng,  Sketch-Book,  p.  447. 

Let  him  cry  like  a  woman  and  twist  like  an  eel. 

WMMer,  Mogg  Megone,  i. 


Twisted  Columns.— 

Cloisters  of  St  John  Late- 
ran,  Rome. 


twistle 

6t.  To  be  parted  or  cleft  in  twain ;  be  divided, 
severed,  sundered,  or  separated. 

The  onderstondinge  .  .  .  tuyMeth  ine  tno,  huanne  me 

wylneth  of  one  half  to  god,  and  of  otherhalf  to  the  wordle. 

Ayenbite  of  Tnwyt  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  169. 

twistable  (twis'ta-bl),  a.  [<  twist  +  -o6te.] 
Capable  of  being  twisted  or  turned. 

This  amendment  is  twidaHe  into  an  advice,  an  imperti- 
nent advice  to  a  foreign  nation. 

New  York  Tribune,  March  28, 1862. 

twisted  (twis'ted),  a.  [<  twist  +  -e<i2.]  1.  In 
entom.,  noting  a  joint  of  the  legs,  etc.,  when 
the  faces  tend  to  turn  spirally  on  the  joint,  as 
if  this  had  been  subjected 
to  a  twisting  force. — 2.  In 
iot.,  contorted  or  bent  on 
itself.  In  estivation,  same 
as  eormohite Twisted  col- 
umn, a  shaft  so  shaped  as  to  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  having 
been  twisted.  Columns  of  tliis 
form  are  frequent  in  minor  or- 
ders in  Bomanesqne  architecture, 
and  occur  in  works  of  theBenais- 
sance.  —  Twisted  eglantine. 
See  honeysuckle,  1.  —  Twisted 
pine,  a  stunted  pine,  Pinus  eon- 
t&rta,  of  the  western  coast  of 
North  America;  also,  P.  Teocote 
at  Mexico,  also  called  canidle- 
wood  pine. — Twisted  suture, 
in  surg.,  a  suture  in  which  the 
edges  of  a  wound  are  pierced 
transversely  by  a  needle  over 
which  a  thread  is  wound  in  flg- 
nre-of-S  form ;  a  harelip  suture. 

twisted-flower  (twis'ted- 
flou''6r),  n.  See  Strophan- 
thtis. 

twisted-horn     (twis'ted- 
h6m),  n.    See  ffelieteres. 
twisted-stalk    (twis'ted- 
stS,k),  n.    See  Streptopus. 
twisted-stick  (tvns'ted-stik),  n.  See  Selicteres. 
twister  (twis'ter),  n.   [<  ME.  twyster;  <  ttvist  + 
-erl.]     1.  One  who  or  that  which  twists.     Spe- 
cifically— (a)  In  weaving,  the  person  whose  occupation 
it  is  to  twist  or  join  the  threads  of  one  warp  to  those 
of  another. 

Now,  in  consequence  of  the  "  cross  "  keeping  the  threads 
of  both  the  warps  in  consecutive  order,  the  "twister-in  " 
has  no  difflcull^  in  finding  the  proper  tlireads  to  twist 
together.  A.  Barlow,  Weaving,  p.  311. 

(!>)  An  implement  or  device  used  for  twisting  yams, 
threads,  cords,  etc.  (c)  In  carp.,  a  girder.  ((2)  That  which 
is  twisted  or  which  moves  with  a  twisty  as  a  ball  in  cricket 
or  billiards. 

The  cover-point  hitter,  that  cunning  man,  goes  on  to  bowl 
slow  twisters.  T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Kugby,  it  8. 

He  baa  learned  the  trick  of  playing  with  a  straight  bat 
the  examiner's  most  artful  twisters. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXXIV.  547. 
(e)  That  which  twists,  writhes,  or  contorts. 

He  .  .  .  ran  through  the  whole  electrical  pharmaco- 
pcsia,  .  .  .  utilising  an  induction  coil  to  produce  the  most 
powerful  but  involuntary  contortions  of  the  diseased  limb.. 
After  an  extra  vigorous  twister  the  doctor  would  say,  "  How 
does  that  feel?"  Elect.  Sev.^Dg.),  XXIV.  52S. 

(/t)  One  who  trims  frees  by  lopping.  Cath.  Ang.  (g)  A 
bird  that  fiies  with  twisting  or  zigzag  flighty  as  the  snipe. 
2.  In  the  manige,  the  inner  part  of  the  thigh: 
the  proper  place  to  rest  upon  when  on  horse- 
back.—Labrador  twister.    See  the  quotation. 

Those  very  small  wiry,  compactly  feathered,  weather- 
tanned  birds  [woodcock],  who  appear  in  October  and  who 
are  called,  perhaps  locally,  Labrador  twisters. 
H.J).  Minot,  Land-Birds  and  Game-Bfrdsof  New  England 

[(1877),  p.  406. 

twisting  (twis'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  twist, ».] 
Torsion. 

twisting-crook  (twis'ting-kruk),  n.  A  throw- 
crook. 

twisting-forceps  (twis'ting-f6r"seps),  n.  In 
surg.,  same  as  torsion  forceps  (which  see,  under 
torsion). 

twistingly  (twis'ting-li),  adv.  In  a  twisting 
manner;  by  twisting  or  being  twisted.   Bailey, 

twisting-machine  (twis'ting-ma-shen'),  n.  A 
machine  for  twisting  rope  and  cordage ;  a  rope- 
machine. 

twisting-mill  (twis'ting-mil),  n.  In  spinning, 
a  thread-frame. 

twist-joint  (twist'joint),  n.  A  joint  formed  by 
laying  the  ends  of  two  vrires  past  each  other  a 
few  inches  and  binding  the  end  of  each  several 
times  round  the  other  wire :  much  used  in  Amer- 
ican telegraph-lines. 

twistlei  (twis'l),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  twistled, 
ppr.  twistling.  [A  freq.  of  twnst.]  To  twist. 
Jamieson  (spelled  twisle,  twussle).     [Scotch.] 

twistlei  (twis'l),  n.  [<  twistle\  «.]  A  twist: 
a  wrench.     [Scotch.] 

The  L 's  cause  ne'er  got  sic  a  twistte 

Sm  I  ha'e  min'.  Burns,  Twa  Herds. 


twistle 

twistle^  (twis'l),  n.   Same  as  twissel.  BalUwell. 

twist-machine  (twist'ma-shen"),  n.  A  form  of 
laoe-maMng  machine.    'X  H.  Knight. 

twist-stitch  (twist'stich),  n.  Same  as  eord- 
stiteh.    Diet,  of  Needlework. 

twist-tobacco  (twist't6-bak''6),  n.    See  tobacco. 

twist-velocity  (twist' vf-los^i-ti),  n.  The  state 
of  a  body  at  any  instant  wheiiit  has  a  rotational 
velocity  round  a  certain  axis  compounded  with 
a  linear  velocity  along  that  axis. 

twisty  (twis'ti),  n.  [<  twist  +  -^i.]  See  EeUc- 
teres. 

twit  (twit),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  twitted,  ppr.  twit- 
ting. [Formerly  also  twite,  twight;  by  aphere- 
sis  from  atwite,  <  ME.  atwiten,  <  AS.  setwitcm,  re- 
proach, <  set-  (see  a*-!)  -I-  witan,  reproach :  see 
wite.'}  1,  To  reproach;  upbraid,  especially 
with  past  follies,  errors,  or  offenses;  annoy  by 
reproaches;  taunt. 

I  twhyte  one,  I  caste  hym  in  the  tethe  or  In  the  nose. 
Je  luy  reprouohe.  .  .  .    This  terme  is  also  northren. 

Palegrave,  p.  764 

And  evermore  she  did  him  sharpely  twight 

For  breach  of  faith  to  her,  which  he  had  flrmely  plight. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  vl.  12. 

Alas !  what  should  I  touch  their  parents,  or  tinU  them  by 

their  other  friends?  G.  Harvey,  Four  Letters. 

2.  To  charge  or  reproach  with ;  upbraid  on  ac- 
count of;  bring  forward  as  a  taunt. 

Envy,  why  tioit'st  thou  me  my  time's  spent  lU  ? 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  1. 1. 
Shall  they  [Papists]  turit  us  that  Our  Father  hath  taken 
from  the  church  what  their  Paternoster  bestowed  on  it? 
Sen.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  469. 
To  twit  In  the  teetht,  to  taunt  maliciously ;  cast  offen- 
sive facts  or  charges  in  the  teeth  of.    Sewu.  and  Fl.,  Wit 
at  Several  Weapons,  V.  =Syn.  Chaff,  Mock,  etc.    See  tauiitX. 
twit(twit),«.    \<.twit,v.']   Areproach;  ataunt; 
an  upbraiding  or  gibing  reminder  or  insinua- 
tion. 

Upon  Condition  there  be  no  Twits  of  the 

Good  Man  departed,    Etherege,  Love  in  a  Tub,  v.  5. 

twitch^  (twieh),  V.  [<  MB.  twicchen,  twiehen,  also 
twiklcin  (pret.  twight,  twyght,  twighte,  twigte),  < 
AS.  tmcdan,  twitch,  pull,  =  LG-.  twiMcen  = 
OHGr.  *ewicehen,  MHGr.  G.  zwicken,  fasten  with 
nails,  shut  in,  peg,  pin,  grip,  nip,  twitch;  cf. 
Gr.  zwick,  a  nip,  pinch.    Cf .  twieh,  tweak^,  twig^.'] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  pull  or  draw  with  a  hasty  jerk; 
snatch;  jerk  away. 

His  swerde  anon  out  of  his  shethe  he  twyghte. 

Chamaer,  TroUus,  iv.  1185. 
My  cap  '8  quite  gone :  where  the  villain  twittshed  it,  I 
don't  know.  Miss  Ewnwy,  Evelina,  xxxiv. 

Saint  Praxed  in  a  glory,  and  one  Pan 
Beady  to  twiteh  the  nymph's  last  garment  oS. 

Browning,  The  Bishop  Orders  his  Tomb. 

2.  To  give  a  short,  sudden  pull  or  tug  at;  jerk 
at ;  cause  to  move  quickly  or  spasmodically. 

Petit-Andr£,  slapping  the  other  shoulder,  called  out, 
''Courage,  my  fair  son  1  since  you  must  begin  the  dance, 
let  the  ball  open  gaily,  for  aU  the  rebecs  are  in  tune," 
twitehing  the  halter  at  the  same  time,  to  give  point  to  his 
joke.  SaM,  Quentin  Durward,  vi. 

3.  To  nip;  squeeze;   make  fast;  tie  tightly. 
SaUmell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Be  the  neck  sche  hym  twygMe, 
And  let  hym  hange  all  nyghte. 

MS.  Cantab. ,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  117.    (Halliwea.) 
Sub.  And  shall  we  twitch  him? 
Face.  Thorough  both  the  gills. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  11. 1. 

They  timteh  the  offender  about  the  waste  with  a  towell 

.  .  .  untill  they  have  drawn  him  within  the  compasse  of  a 

span.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  49. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  be  suddenly  jerked;  move 
or  contract  quickly  or  spasmodically,  as  a  mus- 
cle. 

They  [movements]  vary,  in  sensitive  frogs  and  with  a 
proper  amount  of  irritation,  so  little  as  almost  to  resemble 
in  meir  machine-like  regularity  the  performances  of  a 
jumping.jack,  whose  legs  must  tmteh  whenever  you  pull 
the  string.  W.  James,  Prin.  of  PsychoL,  1. 15. 

2.  To  carp;  sneer;  make  flings.  Compare Jeri;!, 
V.  i.,  2. 

Try  to  barter  one  with  the  other  amicably,  and  not  to 
twitch  and  carp. 

Landor,  Imag.  Conv.,  Diogenes  and  Plato. 

twitchi  (twieh),  n.  [Formerly  also  twich;  < 
twitch^,  V.  Cf.  twiek,  twig^,  tweak^.']  1.  A  short, 
sharp  pull  or  tug ;  a  jerk  or  snatch. 

I  felt  him  take  hold  of  my  flesh,  and  give  me  such  a 
deadly  twitch  back  that  I  thought  he  had  pulled  part  of 
me  after  himself.  Banyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  i. 

2.  A  short,  spastic  contraction  of  the  fibers  of 
muscles;  a  stitch;  a  twinge:  as,  a.  twiteh  in  the 
side ;  convulsive  twitches;  especially,  such  a 
movement  when  causing  pain:  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  moral  pangs. 

So  crackt  their  backe  bones  wrincht 
With  horrid  twitches.         Chapman,  Iliad,  xxiii.  620. 
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These  twitches  of  Conscience  argue  there  are  some  quick 
touches  left  of  the  sence  of  good  and  evil. 

StUUngJleet,  Sermons,  I.  ii. 
St.  A  pair  of  nippers  or  tweezers. 

Tt*e  therefore  a  tteich  of  silver,  and  therewith  lift  up 
snbtilly  the  ungle  from  the  tunicle,  proceeding  to  thelach- 
rimall  where  it  grew,  and  there  cut  it  away. 

Barrough's  Method  ofPhysiok  (1624).    (l^ares.) 

4.  _A  noose  attached  to  a  stock  or  handle  and 
twisted  around  the  upper  lip  of  a  horse  so  as 
to  bring  him  under  command  when  shoeing  or 
clipping:  an  instrument  used  for  holding  a  vi- 
cious horse. — 5.  In  mining,  a  sudden  narrow- 
ing of  a  vein  so  that  the  walls  come  nearly  or 
quite  together.  [North.  Eng.] 
twitch^  (twich),  V.   A  dialectal  variant  of  touch. 


twitch^  (twich),  n.  [A  dial.  var.  of  guiteh^.'} 
The  quitch  or  quitch-grass,  Agropyrum  repens. 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  bent-grass,  Agrostis  vul- 
garis, and  to  a  few  other  grasses,  as  me  sheep's-fescue, 
Festuea  mrina,  called  Uack  twitch. 

twitchell  (twioh'el),  n.  [<  twitch^  +  -el.J  A 
narrow  passage;  an  alley.  Compare  twiteh^, 
n.,5.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

All  persons  passing  by  this  Twitchel  are  requested  to  go 
up  or  down  directly,  without  loitering,  causing  obstruc- 
tion, etc.  Quoted  in  Jf.  and  Q.,  7th  sen,  VIL  276. 

twitchel^  (twich'el),  n.  [A  var.  of  twieMld."] 
A  childish  old  man.    Halliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

twitcher  (twich'er),  n.  [Formerly  also  twieher; 
<  twitch^  -I-  -eri.]  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
twitches. —  2.  pi.  Small  pincers.  Halliwell. — 
Sf.  An  in  strument  used  for  clinching  hog-rings. 
Demies. 

strong  yoke  for  a  hog,  with  a  timelier  and  rings. 
Tusser,  September's  Husbandry,  Husbandly  Furniture, 

[St.  17. 

twitch-grass  (twich'gras),  n.  Quitch-grass; 
twitch. 

twitching  (twich'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  twitch^, 
«.  ]  The  act  of  one  who  or  that  which  twitches ; 
especially,  an  involuntary  convulsive  jerking 
of  the  muscles,  etc.    See  twiteh^,  n.,  2. 

On  the  coarser  semi-convulsive  movements,  twitchijigs, 
jerkings,  and  grimacings  not  rarely  met  with  in  hysteria 
I  do  not  dwell.  Lancet,  1890,  L  284. 

Fibrillary  twitching,  irregular  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  fibrils  of  a  muscle  independent  of  each  other. 

twiteH,  V.  t.    An  obsolete  form  of  tmt. 

twite^t,  V.    A  variant  of  thwite. 

They  ne  rekke  in  what  wyse,  where  ne  when, 
Nor  how  vngoodly  they  on  theyre  mete  ttoyte. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  7. 

twite^  (twit),  n.  [Said  to  be  imitative  of  the 
cry  of  the  bird.]  A  kind  of  linnet,  the  moun- 
tain-linnet, Limaria  montium  or  L.  flamrostris,  a 
European  bird  of  the  family  FringilUdse,  nearly 
related  to  the  redpoll,  siskin,  and  goldfinch. 

twite-finch  (twit'finch),  n.     The  twite. 

twit-lark  (twit'lark),  n.  A  titlark  or  pipit. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

twitter^  (twit'6r),  V.  [<  ME.  twiteren,  twitren 
=  D.  kwetteren  =  OHGr.  ewiswron,  MHGr.  zwil^ 
sem,  G.  ewitschern  =  Sw.  quittra  =  Dan.  koidre, 
twitter;  prob.  orig.  imitative.]  I.  intrans.  1. 
To  utter  a  succession  of  small,  tremulous 
sounds,  as  a  bird;  sing  in  bird-notes;  chirp. 
The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  ]tf  om. 
The  swmow  twiu'ring  from  the  straw-buQt  shed. 

Gray,  Elegy. 

2.  To  titter ;  giggle.  [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 
How  the  fool  bridles  I    How  she  twitters  at  him ! 

Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  ill.  6. 

3.  To  quiver;  tremble;  palpitate;  hence,  to 
be  in  a  flutter  or  fright.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

My  Heart  Twitters.  Bay,  Eng.  Words  (1691),  p.  77. 

How  the  slave  twitters  1  You  look  not  up  at  greatness ; 
you  mind  too  much  the  worldly  things  that  are  beneath 
you.  Brome,  Sparagus  Garden,  ill.  5. 

To  the  unhinged  toper  and  the  twittering  child,  a  huge 
bulk  of  blackness  seemed  to  sweep  down. 

B.  L.  Stevenson,  Scribner's  Mag.,  IV.  511. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  sing  or  utter  in  bird-notes ; 

chirp  out. 

Some  small  bird,  halt  awake, 
Twittered  an  early  ditty  for  his  sake. 

B.  B.  Stoddard,  The  King's  Bell. 

2.  To  spin  unevenly.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
To  tmtter  thread  or  yam.   Bay,  Eng.  Words  (1691),  p.  77. 
twitter^  (twit'^r),  ra.    [<.twitter\v.'\   1.  A  chirp 
or  series  of  chirps,  as  of  a  bird,  especially  the 
swallow. 

Hark,  'tis  the  sparrows'  good-night  twitter 
About  your  cottage  eaves  ! 

Browning,  The  Lost  Mistress. 

2.  A  fit  of  laughter;  a  titter.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  —  3.  A  tremble ;  a  flutter;  a  general  ex- 
citement ;  a  pother :  as,  to  be  in  (or  of)  a  twit- 
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ter,  or  to  be  in  »r  on  the  twitters.    [Prov.  Eng. 
and  U.  S.] 
I  am  all  of  a  twitter  to  see  my  old  John  Harrowby  again. 
Colman  and  Garrick,  Clandestine  Marriage,  i.  1. 
This  hangin'  on  mont'  arter  mont' 

Fer  one  sharp  purpose  'mongst  the  twitter, 
I  tell  you,  it  does  kind  o'  stunt 
The  peth  and  spent  of  a  critter. 

Lowdl,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  vii. 
twitter^   (twit'fer),  n.    [<  twit  +  -erl.]    One 
who  twits  or  reproaches.  Imp.  Diet. 
twitter^  (twit'fer),  n.     [Perhaps  a  dial,  corrup- 
tion of  flitter'^  or  fritter.']    A  shred;  a  frag- 
ment: used  in  the  plural.    Halliwell.    [Prov. 
Eng.] 
twitter*  (twit'6r),  n.    [A dial.  var.  of  quitter^.} 
The  refuse  or  residuum  of  the  case  of  the  sperm- 
whale,  a  gummy  and  thready  substance  left 
when  the  ease  is  squeezed. 
twitteration  (twit-6-ra'shon),  n.   [<  twitter'^  + 
-ation.]    A  twitter ;  a  flutter.     [Slang.] 

when  they  struck  up  our  blood-stirrin'  national  air,  it 
made  me  feel  all  over  in  a  timtteralion,  as  if  1  was  on  wires 
a'most,  considerable  martial. 

Haliburton,  The  Clockmaker,  p.  378.    (JSrecyc.  Diet) 

twitter-bit  (twit'6r-bit),  n.  [Origin  obscure.] 
The  bottom  of  the  countersink  receiving  the 
head  of  the  screw  which  holds  the  blades  of 
scissors  together.    M.  H.  Knight. 

twitter-bone  (twit'6r-b6n),  n.  [<  twitter^,  as  a 
var.  of  quitter^,  -I-  bone^.]  An  excrescence  on  a 
horse's  hoof,  due  to  a  contraction.     Halliwell. 

twitter-boned  (twit'6r-b6nd),  a.  Affected  with 
twitter-bone;  hence,  shaky. 

His  horse  was  either  clapp'd,  or  spavin'd,  or  greaz'd ;  or 
he  was  tv^ter-bou'd  or  broken-winded. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy. 

twittering  (twit'6r-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  twit- 
ter^,  v.]  1 .  The  chirping  of  birds;  also,  any  se- 
ries of  small,  clear,  intermitted  sounds  resem- 
bling the  notes  of  a  bird. 

Phcebe  awoke  .  .  .  with  the  early  tvnttering  of  the  con- 
jugal couple  of  robins  in  the  pear-tree  —  she  heard  move- 
ments below  stairs.  Ea/wthome,  Seven  Gables,  vii. 

2.  A  quivering;  a  flutter;  a  state  of  tremulous 
excitement  indicative  of  alarm,  suspense,  de- 
sire, etc. 

A  widow  which  had  a  twittering  towards  a  second  hus- 
band took  a  gosslpping  companion  to  manage  the  job. 

Sir  S.  L'Estrange. 

twitterlightt  (twit'6r-lit),  n.    TwUight. 
You  can  steal  secretly  hither  .  .  . 
At  twilight,  tv/itter-l^htB  ! 

Middleton,  Your  Five  Gallants,  v.  1. 

twittingly  (twit'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  twitting 
manner ;  with  taunts. 

In  a  long  letter,  having  reckoned  all  his  civilities  to  the 

English  nation,  he  twittingly  upbraided  them  there-with. 

Camden,  Hist.  Queen  Elizabeth,  an.  1569.    (,Richardsan.) 

twittlet  (twit'l),  V.  t.  [A  var.  of  Uttle^;  cf. 
twitter'^  in  sense  of  titter^.]  To  chatter;  bab- 
ble; tattle. 

His  hystorie  .  .  .  twilled  .  .  .  tales  out  of  schoole. 
Stanihurst,  Epistle  to  Sir  H.  Sidney  (.^neid,  ed.  Arber,  Int., 

[p.  XL). 

twittle-twattlet  (twit'l-twot*l),  n.  [<  twittle 
+  tivattle,  or  a  varied  redupl.  of  twattle."]  Tit- 
tle-tattle; gabble. 

All  that  ever  he  did  was  not  worth  so  much  as  the  twit- 
Ue-twattle  that  he  maketh. 

Bolland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  85. 

twit-twat  (twit'twot), ».  [Imitative.]  The  Eu- 
ropean house-sparrow,  Passer  domesUcus.  See 
cut  under  Passer. 

'twizt  (twikst),  ^rep.  An  abbreviation  of  be- 
twixt. 

It  shall  be  cause  of  war  and  dire  events. 
And  set  dissension  'tmcst  the  son  and  sire. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  I.  1160. 

'twixt-brain  (twikst'bran), ».  Same  as  'tween^ 
brain.  Qegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  503. 
twizzle  (twiz'l),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  twizzled, 
ppr.  twizzling.  [A  var.  of  *twissel,  v.,  lit. 
^double,'  <  twissel,  a.]  To  roll  and  twist.  Hal- 
liwell.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

If  a  couple  of  waxed-ends  [in  the  game  of  "  cob-nut  "\ 
became  twizded,  the  boy  who  first  could  shout — 
Twizzler,  twizzler ! 
My  f  ost  blow — 
took  the  first  stroke  when  the  waxed-ends  were  untwisted. 
Hr.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IX.  i3S. 

two  (to),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  two,  twa,  prop.  fem. 
and  neut.,  the  masc.  being  twaye,  tweye,  twayn, 
twein,  tweyn,  tweien,  tweige,  etc.  (see  twain), 
<  AS.  twegen,  m.,  twa,  f.,  twa,  tU,  n.,  =  OS. 
twene,m.,  twa,  two,  t.,twe,  n.,  =  OFries.  twene, 
m.,  twa,  f .  and  n^  =  D.  twee  =  ML(J.  twei,  twe, 
LGr.  twee  =  0H(3-.  zwene,  m.,  zwo,  f.,  zwei,  n., 
MHG.  zwene,  m.,  zwo,  f.,  zwei,  n.,  older  G. 
zween,  m.,  zwo,  t.,  zwei,  n.,  now  zwei  in  all  gen- 
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ders,  =  leel.  iveir,  m.,  toeer,  h,  tvau,  n.,  =  Sw. 
tiienne,  tvA  =  Dan.  tvende,  to  =  Goth,  twai,  m., 
twos,  f.,  twa,  n.,  =  Olr.  da  =  Lith.  du  =  Russ. 
dva,  etc.,  <  L.  duo  (>  OP.  dui,  dous,  deus,  deux, 
F.  dmx  =  Pr.  dui,  mod.  dous  =  Sp.  <?os  =  Pg. 
dous,  dots  =  It.  due)  =  Gr.  dwo  =  Skt.  dua  = 
Zend  dva,  two ;  root  unknown.  The  word  ap- 
pears as  a  prefix  also  as  twi-,  twy-,  in  the  orig. 
maso.form  as  twain,  and  in  nnmerous  deriva- 
tives, as  <wj»l,  twin^,  tmne\  twine^,  twist,  twis- 
sel,  twizele,  etc.]  I.  a.  One  and  one ;  twice  one : 
a  cardinal  numeral. 

Eeh  of  yow,  to  shorte  with  our  weye, 
In  tbis  viage,  Bhal  telle  tales  tweye, .  .  . 
And  homward  be  shal  tellen  otbere  two. 

Chaiuxr,  Gen.  ItoL  to  C.  T.,  1.  792. 
A  water  was  tham  twa  by-twene, 
And  a  brig  all  ouer  it  clene. 

aolyBoodlK  E.  T.  S.),  p.  126. 
In  two,  into  two  parts ;  asunder :  as,  to  cut  a  tblng  in  two. 
At  its  full  stretch  as  the  tough  string  he  drew, 
Strack  by  an  arm  unseen,  it  burst  in  two. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xv.  645. 
The  two  tables.  Same  as  tdbles  of  the  law  (which  see,  un- 
der taUe).—  To  be  In  two  minds.    See  mindl. 

II,  n.  1.  The  number  which  consists  of  one 
and  one. — 3.  A  symbol  representing  this  num- 
ber, as  2,  n,  or  ii. —  3.  A  group  consisting  of 
two  individuals ;  a  duality ;  a  pair. 
They  were  a  comely  tway. 

Lord  Idvingiton  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  344). 
Apostles  who  may  go  out  in  twos  to  academize  the  cul- 
ture of  the  manufacturing  districts. 

~        "    (  Bev.,  XXXVII.  217. 


To  be  two,  to  be  at  variance  or  irreconcUed,  as  opposed 
to  being  at  one. 

Pray,  miss,  when  did  you  see  your  old  acquaintance 
Mrs.  Cloudy?    You  and  she  are  t«?o,  I  bear. 

Sw^,  Polite  ConTBrsation,  i. 

To  put  two  and  two  together.  Seeiroti.— Two  aU. 
See  all. 

two-blocks  (tS'bloks),  adv.  In  the  position  of 
block  and  block;  chock-a-block. 

two-cleft  (to'kleft),  o.  Bifid;  divided  half-way 
from  the  border  to  the  base  into  two  segments. 

two-decker  (t6'dek"6r), «.  A  vessel  of  war  car- 
rying guns  on  two  decks.    Simmonds. 

two-edged  (tB'ejd),  a.  Having  two  edges,  or 
edges  on  both  sides ;  hence,  cutting  or  eflfeotive 
both  ways :  as,  a  two-edged  sword;  a  two-edged 
argument. 

She  has  two-edg'd  eyes ;  by  Heaven, they  kill  o'both  sides. 
Fletcher^  Humorous  Lieutenant^  iii.  4. 

two^eyes  (tS'iz),  n.  The  partridge-berry:  al- 
luding to  the  two  calyx-marks  on  its  double 
fruit.  [Local,  U.  S.] 
two-faced  (to'fast),  a.  1.  Having  two  faces, 
like  the  Roman  deity  Janus.  Hence — 2. 
Double-faced  in  intention;  double-dealing; 
practising  duplicity. 

Who,  who  can  trust 
The  gentle  looks  and  words  of  two-fac'd  man? 

FletcTier  (and  another)^  Queen  of  Corinth,  iii.  2. 

two-flowered  (to'fiou*6rd),   a.     Bearing  two 
flowers  at  the  end,  as  a  peduncle. 
twofold  (to'fold),  a.    [<  two  +  -fold.    The  ear- 
lier form  was  twifold,  q.  v.]     Double,  in  any 
sense ;  characterized  by  duality  or  doubleness. 
And  Sense  like  this  in  vocal  Breath 
Broke  from  his  two-fold  Hedge  of  Teeth. 

Prior,  Alma,  lil. 
Twofold  point,  line,  or  plane,  two  coincident  points, 
lines,  or  planes. 
twofom  (to'fold),  adv.     [<  twofold,  a.]    In  a 
double  degree ;  doubly. 

Ye  make  him  two/old  more  the  child  of  hell  than  your- 
selves. Mat.  zxiiL  16. 

two-forked  (to'fdrkt),  a.  Divided  into  two 
parts  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  fork; 
dichotomous,  as  the  stem  of  a  plant,  the  tongue 
of  a  snake,  a  deer's  antler,  etc, 

two-hand  (t3'  hand),  a.    Same  as  two-handed,  2. 

Dorus  .  .  .  ran  as  the  noise  guided  him,  .  .  .  and, .  ,  . 

overthrowing  one  of  the  villainy  took  away  a  two  hand 

sword  from  him.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii. 

two-handed  (to'han"ded),  a.    1.  Halving  two 
hands;  bimanous,  as  man. — 2.  Reqtiiring  two 
hands  to  wield  or  manage:  as,  a  two-handed 
sword. 
But  that  two-handed  engine  [the  executioner's  ax]  at  the 

door 
Stands  ready  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  more. 

Milttm,  Lycidas,  1.  130. 

3.  Using  both  hands  equally  well;  ambidex- 
trous ;  hence,  handy  at  anything ;  adaptable ; 
generally  efficient. 

A  man  soon  learns  to  be  two-handed  in  the  bush. 

Whyte  Melville,  Good  for  Nothing,  xxvii. 

4.  Adapted  for  use  by  two  persons ;  requiring 
the  hands  of  two  persons :  as,  a  two-luinded  saw 
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(a  whip-saw  with  a  handle  at  each  end) ;  a  two- 
handed  float  (a  plasterers'  float  so  large  as  to 
require  two  men  to  work  it). 
two-headed  (t6'hed"ed),  a.  1.  Having  two 
heads  or  faces  on  one  body,  as  the  god  Janus 
or  a  natural  monstrosity. 

Now,  by  Iwo-headed  Janus.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  L  1.  60. 
2.  Directed  by  two  heads  or  chiefs ;  existing 
under  two  coordinate  authorities. 

Mr.  Bagehot  .  .  .  has  avowed  very  grave  doubts  as  to 
the  practical  advantage  of  a  two-lteaded  legislature. 

W.  Wilson,  Cong.  Gov.,  iv. 

two-leaved  (to'levd),  a.  Having  two  distinct 
leaves,  as  some  part  of  a  plant;  furnished  with 
or  consisting  of  two  leaves,  as  a  table  or  a  door. 
Isa.  xlv.  1. 

two-legged  (to'leg^ed  or  -legd),  a.  Having  or 
furnished  with  two  legs:  as,  two-legged  ani- 
mals ;   two-legged  shears Two-legged  tree,  the 

gallows.    [Humorous  slang.] 

two-line  (to'lin),  a.  In  prinUng,  having  a  depth 
of  body  equal  to  two  lines  of  the  type  men- 
tioned or  used:  as,  two-line  brevier  or  pica. 

twoling  (to'ling),  n.  [<  two  -t-  -ling^.  Cf.  twil- 
ling.'] A  twin  costal  consisting  of  two  indi- 
viduals.    [Rare.] 

two-lipped  (ts'ljpt),  a.  1.  Having  two  lips. — 
2.  In  oof.,  divided  so  that  the  segments  resem- 
ble the  two  lips  when  the  mouth  is  more  or  less 
open;  bilabiate  (which  see,  with  cut). 

two-needle  (tb'ne''dl),  a.  Performed  with  two 
needles — Two-needle  operation,  a  procedure  for 
tearing  through  the  opaque  posterior  capsule,  which  some- 
times interferes  with  vision  after  the  extraction  of  a  cata- 
ract :  it  is  done  by  means  of  two  needles  whose  points  are 
separated  after  being  engaged  in  the  substance  of  the 
capsule. 

twoness  (to'nes),  n.  [<  two  +  -ness.]  The 
state  or  condition  of  being  two;  doubleness; 
duplicity. 

two-parted  (to'par"ted),  a.  Bipartite ;  divided 
from  the  border  almost,  but  not  quite,  to  the 
base,  as  some  leaves. 

twopence  (to 'pens  or 
tup'ens),  n.  [<  two  -t- 
pence,  pi.  of  penny.] 

1.  In  (xreat  Britain, 
the  sum  or  value  of 
two  pennies,  or  one 
sixth  of  a  shilUug. — 

2.  An  EngUsh  silver 
coin,  also  called  a 
half-groat,  of  the  value  of  two  pence  (4  United 
States  cents),  it  was  issued  by  Edward  HL  and  by 
succeeding  sovereigns,  but  since  1662  has  been  struck 
only  as  maundy  money 

If  you  do  not  all  show  like  gilt  twopences  to  me,  .  .  . 
believe  not  the  word  of  the  noble. 

ShaJc.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  3.  56. 

3.  An  English  copper  coin  of  the  reign  of 
George  IH.,  of  the  value  of  two  pence,  issued 
in  1797.— Twopence-  or  twopenny-grass.   Same  as 


Two-way  Cock, 
o,  position  which  distri- 
butes water  to  two  branches; 
6,  c,  positions  in  which  the 
water  is  passed  through 
only  one  branch ;  d,  posi- 
tion for  stopping  flow. 


Obverse.  Reverse. 

Twopence,  Maundy  Money. — Brit- 
ish Museum.    (Size  of  original.) 


twopenny  (ta'pen^i  or  tup'en-i),  a.  and  n.  [< 
two  +  penny ^  1.  a.  Of  the  value  of  twopence ; 
hence,  mean;  vulgar;  of  little  worth. 

II.  n.  A  kind  of  beer  or  ale,  so  called  be- 
cause originally  sold  at  twopence  a  quart. 

This  sort  of  liquor  [pale  ale]  was  principally  consumed 
by  the  gentry;  the  victualler  sold  it  at  4c2.  the  quarts 
under  the  name  of  twopenny. 

S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  IV.  122. 

two-petaled  (to'pet'ald),  a.  Bipetalous ;  hav- 
ing two  distinct  petals  only. 

two-ply  (to'pli),  a.  1 .  Composed  of  two  strands, 
as  cord. —  2,  Of  textile  fabrics,  consisting  of 
two  webs  woven  into  one  another :  as,  a  two-ply 
carpet. —  3.  In  manufactured  articles,  consist- 
ing of  two  thicknesses,  as  of  linen  in  a  two-ply 
collar  or  cuff — Two-ply  caipet,  an  ingrain  carpet  in 
which  the  web  is  double,  each  web  having  a  weft  and  warp 
so  arranged  as  tobe  interchangeable,  the  warps  beingraised 
alternately  above  each  other  as  the  shuttle  is  thrown.  By 
this  means  a  diversity  of  color  may  be  produced  on  either 
surface-  In  the  three-ply  or  triple  ingrain  carpet  three 
webs  are  combined-    Also  called  Kiddemunster. 

two-ranked  (to'rangkt),  a.  In  hot.  and  zodl., 
alternately  disposed  on  exactly  opposite  sides 
of  the  stem  so  as  to  form  two  rows ;  bif arious ; 
distichous. 

two-seeded  (t8'se"ded),  a.  In  iot,  dispermous ; 
containing  two  seeds,  as  a  fruit. 

twosome  (te'sum),  a.  [=  Sc.  twasome,  twaesome; 
(.  two  +  some.]  1.  Being  or  constituting  a  pair ; 
two. 

If  ae  kail- wife  pon'd  ail  her  neighbour's  mutch  they  wad 
hae  the  twosome  o'  them  into  the  Parliament  House  o  Lun- 
nun.  Scott,  Kob  Eoy,  xiv. 

2.  Twofold;  double;  specifically,  performed  by 
two  persons,  as  a  dance. 


Tyburn  ticket 

The  Mussulman's  eyes  danced  twosome  reels. 

Hood,  Miss  Kilmansegg,  Her  Fancy  Ball. 

two-speed  (to'sped),  a.  In  mech.,  adapted  for 
producing  two  rates  of  speed — Two-speed  pul- 
ley.   See  dmble-speed  pulley,  under  pulley. 

two-spotted  (to'spot''ed),  a.  Notably  marked 
with  two  spots  of  color:  specifying  one  of  the 
paradoxures,  Nandinia  hinotata. 

two-throw  (to'thro),  a.  In  mech.,  adapted  for 
producing  alternating  throws  or  thrusts  in  two 
directions:  as,  a  two-throw  crank. 

two-tongued  (tS'tungd),  a.    Double-tongued; 
deceitfm. 
I  hate  the  two-tofngved  hypocrite. 

O.  Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  Ps.  xxvi. 

two-toothed  (to'totht),  a.  Having  two  teeth; 
doubly  dentate ;  bident. 

two-valved  (to'valvd),  a.  Bivalvular,  as  a  shell 
or  pod.    See  bivalve. 

two-way  (tS'wa),  a.  1.  In  mech.,  having  two 
ways  or  passages. —  2.  In 
math.,  having  a  double 
mode  of  variation.  Thus, 
a  surface  is  a  two-way 
spread — Two-way  cock,  a 
cock  by  which  a  fluid  may  be 
distributed  to  each  of  two 
branches  or  to  either  of  them 
separately,  or  be  entirely  shut  oflf. 
—Two-way  seiies,  a  series  of 
the  form  Ao,o  +  Ao,i  -|-  Ao,2  + 
.  •  •  +  M,o  +  Ma  +  ■*-i,2  -f 
•  .  .  +  A2,o  H-  A2,i  -f  A2,2  -H 
.  .  .  Such  a  series  presents  no  in- 
trinsic peculiarity,  but  is  readily 
capable  of  being  expressed  as  an 
ordinary  infinite  series. 

twussle  (twus'l),  V.  t.    A  variant  of  twistle''-. 

twybillt,  n.    See  tunbiU. 

twyblade  (twi'blad),  n.    Same  as  twayblade. 

twychildt,  a.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  twichild. 

twyet,  adv.    See  twie. 

twyer  (twi'er),  n.  [Also  tuyere,  tweer,  tuyer, 
and  twier;  aceom.  forms  of  F.  tuy^e,  a  nozle; 
cf.  tuyau,  a  pipe:  see  tewel,  fuel.]  A  tube  or 
pipe  through  which  the  blast  of  air  enters  a 
blast-furnace,  in  blast-furnaces  working  with  cold  air 
this  passes  direct  from  the  blowing-engine  into  the  "blast- 
main  "or  "borsesboe-main"  (a  circular  pipe  nearly  sur- 
I'ounding  the  hearth  on  the  outside),  and  thence  through 
the  twyers  into  the  furnace.  When  the  hot  blast  is  used 
precautions  have  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  twyers  from 
melting,  and  this  is  done  by  making  them  hollow  truncat- 
ed cones  through  which  a  supply  of  water  is  constantly 
circulating.  In  the  so-called  "Scotch  twyer,"  which  is 
also  much  used,  instead  of  a  truncated  cone  there  is  a  spiral 
wrought-iron  tube  inclosed  in  a  cast-iron  casing,  through 
which  tube  water  is  continually  flowing.  Copper  and  phos- 
phor-bronze have  also  been  used  for  twyers.  Also  called 
tue4ron.  ^q exit unAQTsmelting-fumace. — Twyerarch. 
See  arehX. 

twyfallowt,  V.  t.    See  twifallow. 

twyfoil,  a.    See  twifoil. 

twyforked,  a.    See  twiforked. 

twyformed,  a.    See  twiformed. 

twynt,  twynnet,  «•    Variants  of  twin^. 

Twyne's  case.    See  cosei. 

tyt, ».    An  old  spelling  of  tie^. 

-tyi.  [<  ME.  -ty,  -U,  <  AS.  -tig,  etc.,  a  suffix,  in 
Goth,  a  separate  noun,  'a  ten'  or  'decade,'  = 
Goth,  tigtis ;  a  form  of  ten,  used  in  numerals : 
see  1m,  and  the  words  twenty,  etc.,  as  cited.]  A 
termination  of  numerals — namely,  in  twenty, 
thirty,  forty,  flftji,  sixty,  seventy,  eighty,  ninety, 
originally  meaning  'ten'  {twenty,  'twain  tens,' 
tlvirty,  'three  tens,'  etc.). 

-ty2.  [<  ME.  -tie,  -tye,-tee,  -te,  <  OF.  -te, -tee, P. 
-U  =  Sp.  -dad  =  Pg.  -dade  =  It.  -td,  -tate,  -tade, 
<  L.  -tas  (-tat-),  usually  preceded  by  a  stem- 
vowel  -i-  {-dtas,  >  E.  -dty),  a  suffix  used  to  form 
abstract  nouns  from  adjectives,  as  in  agilitas, 
agiUty,  <  agilis,  agile,  bonitas,  goodness,  <  bonus, 

food,  urdtas,  oneness,  <  unus,  one,  etc.]  A  suf- 
X  appearing  in  many  abstract  nouns  taken  or 
formed  from  the  Latin,  as  in  agility,  anxiety,  be- 
nignity, humanity,  unity,  etc.  it  is  commonly  pre- 
ceded, as  in  these  cases,  by  a  stem-vowel  -i-  (the  termina- 
tion -ity  being  so  common  as  to  be  often  used  as  an  English 
formative) ;  but  in  some  words  the  original  vowel  has  dis- 
appeared, as  in  iounty,  loyalty,  royalty,  etc.,  or  none  ex- 
isted in  the  Latin,  as  in  liberty,  poverty,  etc.  In  some 
words  the  suffix  is  not  recognized  as  such,  as  in  dig. 
tyallt,  n.  [Perhaps  irreg.  <  tie\  formerly  tye, 
+  -al  (?).]  A  bell-rope,  or  something  tied  to  a 
bell  for  ringing  it. 

The  great  bell's  clapper  was  fallen  down,  the  tyaU  was 
Broken,  so  that  the  bishop  could  not  be  rung  into  the 
"■""•  Latimer,  6th  Serm-  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1649. 

Tyburn  ticket.  A  certificate  formerlv  given 
to  the  prosecutor  of  a  felon  to  conviction,  the 
origmal  proprietor  or  first  assignee  of  it  being 
exempted  by  a  statute  of  "William  IH.  from  all 
parish  and  ward  offices  within  the  parish  or 
ward  where  the  felony  had  been  committed. 


Tyburn  tippet 

Tyburn  tippett.    See  tippet. 

Tyburn  tree.    See  tree. 

Tyche  (ti'ke),  n.  [<  Gr.  Tixv,  personification 
of  Tiixn,  fortune.]  In  Gr.  myth.,  the  goddess 
of  fortune,  a  divinity  whose  protection  was 
believed  to  assure  prosperity,  wealth,  and  good 
luck :  often  in  the  form  Agathe  I)/ohe  (Good  For- 
tune).   Compare  agatho4semon. 

Tychonic  (ti-kon'ik),  a.  [<  Tycho  (see  def.)  + 
-n-tc]  Pertaining  to  Tycho  Brahe,  a  famous 
Danish  astronomer  (1546-1601),  or  to  his  sys- 
tem of  astronomy. 

The  Copemloan  hypothesis  is  more  prohable  than  the 
Tyelumio.  SCr  W.  HamilUm,  Metaph.,  x. 

tycoon  (ti-kSn'),  n,  [Also  taikun,  taicoon;  < 
Jap.  taikun,  'great  prince,'  <  Chinese  ta,  great, 
-I-  Imm,  prince :  said  to  have  been  coined  in  1854 
by  a  preceptor  of  lyesada,  the  shogun,  as  a  fit- 
ting title  for  his  master  in  the  treaty  which  he 
was  then  concluding  with  Commodore  Perry. 
The  phrase,  however,  seems  to  have  been  used 
much  earlier,  having  been  applied  to  lyemitsu 
(1623-49),  the  third  of  the  TokugaWashoguiis,  in 
a  letter  sent  by  his  government  to  Cored,  in  or- 
der to  impress  the  "  barbarian  "  Coreans  with  his 
freatness.]  The  title  by  which  the  shoguns  of 
apan  were  known  to  foreigners  from  the  sign- 
ing of  the  treaty  negotiated  in  1854  by  Commo- 
dore Matthew  Perry,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  and  lyesada,  the  shogun  and  supposed 
"temporal  emperor"  of  Japan,  to  the  end  of 
the  shogunate  in  1868,  but  never  recognized  by 
the  Japanese. 

The  style  Tai  Kun,  Great  Prince,  was  borrowed,  in  order 
to  convey  the  idea  ot  sovereignty  to  foreigners,  at  the  time 
of  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaties. 

Mitford,  Tales  of  Old  Japan,  p.  B. 

tycobnate (ti-ko'nat), M.  \<.tyooon+-ate^.']  The 

shogunate. 
tydet,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  Ude'^. 
tydyt,  n-    An  obsolete  spelling  of  Udy^,. 
tyei,  V.   An  obsolete  or  archaic  spelling  of  tie^. 
tyei  (ti),  ».    1.  An  obsolete  or  archaic  spelling 

of  Wei. —  2.  l^aiit.,  the  part  of  a  topsail-halyard 

which  passes  through  a  block  or  sheave-hole 

at  the  masthead,  and  is  attached  to  the  ^^ard. 

— Feak-tye.    See  peaVi-. 
tye^  (ti),  n.    [Cf.  tye'^,  v."]    In  mining,  a  kind  of 

narrow  bud(Ue  used  with  a  quick  current  of 

water  for  roughly  washing  tin  or  lead  ore. 

[Bng.] 
tye^  (ti),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  iyed,  ppr.  tying. 

[Perhaps  ult.  K  AS.  thwedn,  wash:  see  toweP-.'] 

To  wash  with  the  tye,  as  ore.    Compare  <^e2,  n. 
tye-block  (ti-blok),  n.    In  heavy  ships,  a  block 

on  the  topsail-yard  through  which  the  tye  is 

rove,  the  standing  part  bemg  made  fast  to  the 

masthead. 

tyert,  »•    An  obsolete  spelling  of  tier\  tvre^. 
tye-wig,  n.    A  variant  of  tie-wig. 
tyfoont,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  typhoon. 
tygt,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  tig. 
tygert,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  Hger. 
tying  (ti'itig)j  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  He^,  v.1    The 

act  of  f astenmg  with  a  string,  rope,  or  chain ; 

also,  a  fastening:  as,  the  lyings  were  of  blue  silk. 
tykt,  V.    An  old  spelling  of  ticTc^. 
tykei,  n.    See  tilce^. 
tyke^t,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  Uck^. 
tylarus  (til'a-ms),  n. ;  pi.  tylari  (-li).    [<  Gr, 

TiAoi:,  a  knot,  knob.]    In 


ornith.,  one  of  the 


Foot  of  a  Hawk  iAccipiter  coofieri).  four  fifths  natural  size. 
X.  Xf  some  of  the  tylari. 

callous  pads  or  cushions  on  the  imder  side  of 
the  toes.  Such  balls  of  the  toes  are  little  apparent  or 
non-existent  in  birds  with  soft  skinny  feet,  but  well 
marked  in  most  perohers  whose  toes  are  horny,  and  espe- 
cially prominent  in  birds  of  prey. 

tylet.    An  old  spelling  of  Ule^,  Ule^. 

tyleberry  (ttl'ber'i),  n.  The  coral-plant,  Jatro- 
pha  multiflda.  its  seeds  have  properties  like  those 
of  the  physic-nut  (see  Jatropha),  and  it  is  sometimes 
called  Fremh  phygic-nid. 
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Tylenchus  (ti-leng'kus),  n.  [NL.,  also  Tylelen- 
chtis  (Bastian,  1865),  <  Gr.  ri^lof,  a  knot,  knob, 
+  _Iyx°S>  a  spear.]  A  genus  of  minute  para- 
sitic nematoid  w  orms,  of  the  ta,milyAnguillulidx. 
Some  of  them  do  much  damage  to  crops,  as  the  wheat- 
worm,  T.  triticif  which  causes  the  disease  called  ear-cockle 
tiud purples,  and  T.  d&mstatria,  the  stem-eelworm  of  clover. 
Some  of  these  worms  were  early  known  as  vibrios,  and  they 
were  formerly  placed  in  the  more  comprehensive  genus 
Aiiguillula. 

tyler,  n.    An  obsolete  or  archaic  form  of  tiler. 

Tylerism  (ti'l6r-izm),  n.  [<  Tyler  (see  def  s. )  + 
■ism."]  1.  A  phase  of  New  England  Calvinism 
named  from  Dr.  Bennet  Tyler  of  Connecticut 
(1783-1858).  It  reaffirmed  the  positions  of  the  older 
Calvinism  concerning  divine  sovereignty,  as  against  the 
positions  of  Taylorism.  Out  of  Dr.  Tyler's  controversy 
with  Dr.  Taylor  of  New  Haven  grew  the  theological  semi- 
nary now  at  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

2.  In  JJ.  S.  politics,  the  methods  of  President 
Tyler.    See  Tylerize. 

Tylerize  (ti'l6r-iz),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Tyler- 
ieed,  ppr.  TyUrizing.  [<  Tyler  (see  def.)  -t- 
-ize.']  In  U.  S.  politics,  to  follow  the  example 
of  President  Tyler  (1841-5),  who  turned  against 
the  Whig  party,  to  which  he  owed  his  office; 
become  a  renegade  to  one's  party  while  hold- 
ing an  of&ce  conferred  by  it. 

The  Democratic  party  evidently  had  two  ways  of  return- 
ing, or  trying  to  return,  to  office  and  power.  They  might 
either  assail  and  unseat  the  Administration,  or  else  per- 
suade the  Executive  to  Tylerize.  The  NatUm,  I.  227. 

tyli,  n.    Plural  of  tylus. 

tyllt,  tyllet,  prep.    Obsolete  forms  of  tiW^. 

tyllett,  n.    See  UUef^. 

Tylopnora  (ti-lof'o-ra),  n.  [NL.  (R.  Brown, 
1808),  from  the  tliiot  fleshy  segments  of  the 
staminal  corona;  <  Ore.  riloq,  a  knot,  knob,  +  -^o- 
poQ,<.  ^ipeiv  =  E.  hear^.']  A  genus  of  gamopeta- 
lous  plants,  of  the  orier  Asclepiadacese  and  tribe 
Marsdemese.  it  is  characterized  by  a  somewhat  wheel- 
shaped  corolla  with  a  corona  of  five  fleshy  scales  laterally 
compressed  and  introrsely  adnate  to  the  stamen-tube, 
and  by  small  globose  or  ovoid  pollen-masses.  There  are 
about  10  species,  natives  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australasia. 
They  are  shrubby  or  herbaceous  twiners,  or  rarely  par- 
tially erect ;  they  bear  opposite  leaves  and  small  cymose 
flowers.  T. (Hoya) ba/rhaia  is  sometimes' cultivated;  for 
T.  asthmaticaf  see  Indian  ipecac,  under  ipecac. 

tylopod  (ti'lo-pod),  a.  and  n.  [<Gr.Ti/lof,  aknot, 
knob,  callus,  +  iroiic  (n-od-)  =  E.  foot.}  I.  a. 
Having  padded  instead  of  hoofed  digits ;  having 
the  ends  of  the  digits  like  pads ;  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Tylopoda;  phalangigrade,  as  a  camel. 

II,  n.  A  member  of  the  Tylopoda,  as  a  camel 
or  Uama. 

Tylopoda  (ti-lop'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Illiger, 
1811,  as  a  family  of  liis  Bisulca) :  see  tylopod.'] 
The  tylopod  or  phalangigrade  artiodactyl  ru- 
minants, represented  by  one  family,  the  Came- 
UdsB.  The  feet  are  tylopod ;  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh 
is  exserted  from  the  trunk  of  the  body ;  the  lower  canines 
are  specialized;  the  lateral  upper  incisors  are  persistent; 
the  stomach  is  incompletely  quadripartite ;  and  the  pla- 
centa is  diffuse.  More  fully  called  Pecara  tylopoda,  arid 
also  Phalangigrada. 

tylopodous  (ti-lop'o-dus),  a.   Same  as  tylopod. 

tylosis  (ti-lo'sis),  n'.;  pi.  tyloses  (-sez).  [<  Gt. 
TvXog,  a  knot,  knob,  callus,  +  -osis.}  1.  In  lot., 
a  growth  formed  in  the  cavity  of  a  duct  by  the 
intrusion  of  the  wall  of  a  eontiguousceU  through 
one  or  more  of  the  perforations  of  the  duct. 
— 2.  An  affection  of  the  eyelids  characterized 
by  an  indurated  thickening  of  their  edges. — 

3.  Same  as  leucoplada. — 4.  Callosity. 
tylostylar  (fi-16-sti'iar),  a.  [<  tylostyle  +  -orS.] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tylostyle;  resembling  a 
tylostyle ;  knobbed  at  one  end  and  pointed  at 
the  other,  like  a  dressing-pin. 

tylostyle  (ti'lo-slal),  n.  [<  Gr.  tvUs,  a  knot, 
lump,  knob,  +'  otv^xiq,  a  pillar :  see  style'^.']  In 
sponges,  a  supporting  spicule  of  cylindrical 
form,  knobbed  at  one  end  and  pointed  at  the 
other. 

tylostylus  (ti-16-sti'lus),  n. ;  pi.  tylostyU  (-11). 

JTNL. :  see  tylostyle.']    A  tylostyle. 

Tylosurus  (ti-16-sii'rus),  n.  [NL.  (Cocco),  irreg. 
<  Gr.  ThTuog,  a  knot,  lump,  +  mpa,  a  tail.]  A  ge- 
nus of  garfishes,  of  th«  famil^  BeUmidsB,  differ- 
ing from  Selone  in  the  absence  of  gill-rakers  and 
vomerine  teeth.  These  gars  are  comparatively  large 
(8  or  4  feet  long)  voracious  fishes  of  most  seas.  The  spe- 
cies are  numerous,  and  some  of  them,  as  T.  longiroslris 
(or  marinus),  are  known  as  Wl-fish  and  ■medle-fish,  from 
the  long  sharp  jaws.    See  cut  under  Belonidse. 

tylotate  (ti'16-tat),  a.  [<  tylote  +  -ate^.} 
Knobbed  at  iJoth  ends,  as  a  sponge-spicule ; 
having  the  character  of  a  tylote.    Sollas. 

tylote  (ti'lot),  n.  [<  Gr.  Tw^^uriif,  verb.  adj.  of 
Tvymiv,  make  knotty,  <  ri/lof,  a  knot,  knob.]  A 
tylotate  sponge-spicule ;  a  simple  spieular  ray 
of  the  monaxon  biradiate  type,  or  a  rhabdus, 
knobbed  at  each  end.    A  tylote  knobbed  at  one  end 
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and  pointed  at  the  other  becomes  a  tylotoxea  or  tylo- 
style.   Sollas. 

tyloti,  n.    Plural  of  tylotus. 

tylotic  (ti-lot'ik),  a.  [<  tylosis  (-ot-)  +  -ic]  Of 
or  relating  to  tylosis. 

tylotoxea  (ti-lo-tok'se-a),  n.;  pi.  tylotoxea  (-§). 
[<  Gt.  Tv?MT6g',  knob'BeA,  +  of iif,  sharp,  keen.] 
A  tylote  knobbed  at  one  end  and  pointed  at 
the  other ;  a  tylostyle.    Sollas. 

tylotoxeate  (ti-lo-tok'sf-at),  a.  [<  tylotoxea  + 
-afci.]  Knobbed  at  one  end  and  pointed  at  the 
other,  as  a  sponge-spicule  of  the  riiabdus  type ; 
having  the  character  of  a  tylotoxea.    Sollas. 

tylotus  (ti-16'tus),  w. ;  pi.  tyloti  (-ti).  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  TvTiurSc,  knobbed :  see  tylote.]    A  tylote. 

tylus  (ti'lus),  n. ;  pi.  tyli  (-\i).  [NL.,<  Gr.  riXof, 
a  knot,  knob,  lump,  protuberance.]  In  heter- 
opterous  insects,  9,  central  anterior  division  of 
the  upper  surface  of  the  head,  often  projecting 
in  front,  and  separated  by  depressed  lines  from 
the  two  lateral  lobes. 

tymbalt,  n.    See  Umbal. 

'tymbalont  (tim'ba-lon),  n.    A  false  form  of 


War-music,  bursting  out  from  time  to  time 
With  gong  and  tymbalon's  tremendous  chime. 

Moore,  Lalla  Itookh,  Veiled  Prophet. 

tymp  (timp),  n,  [Shortened  from  tympan  or 
^/mpanum.}  1.  In  the  blast-furnace,  the  crown 
of  the  opening  in  front  of  the  hearth,  a  little 
below  and  in  front  of  which  is  the  dam-stone. 
The  tymp  is  sometimes  a  masonry  arch  (the  tymp-arch), 
sometimes  a  block  of  refractory  stone  (the  tymp-stone), 
and  sometimes  a  hollow  box  or  block  of  iron  (the  tymp- 
plate)  through  which  water  is  kept  constantly  circulat- 
ing, so  as  to  protect  it  from  the  heat  and  the  corrosive 
action  of  the  slag. 

2.  In  coal-minvng,  a  cap  or  lid ;  a  short  piece  of 
timber  placed  horizontally  for  supporting  th& 
roof.     [Bng.] 

tymp.  An  abbreviation  of  tympana  or  tympanic 
tympan  (tim'pan),  n.  [Formerly  also  timpan, 
timpane;  <  P.  tympan  =  Sp.  timpano  =  Pg.  tim- 
pano, tympano  =  It.  timpano  =  Ir.  Gael,  tiompan 
=  W.  tympan,  a  drum,  timbrel,  etc.,<  L.  tympa- 
nvm,  <  Gr.  Tifiiravov,  poet,  also  rimavov,  a  drum, 
roller,  area  of  a  pediment,  panel  of  a  door,  etc., 
<  Ti)izTuv,  beat,  strike :  see  type.  Prom  the  same- 
source  are  tympanum,  timber^,  timbre^,  etc.]  If. 
A  timbrel  or  drum.  Bailey. — 2.  Aia  ancient. 
Irish  musical  instrument,  the  exact  nature  of 
which  is  disputed.  Probably  it  had  strings,  and 
was  played  with  a  bow,  thus  resembling  the 
crowd. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  [Irish]  tympan  was  not 
a  drum,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  but  a  stringed  instru- 
ment, and  by  the  researches  of  the  antiquary  O'Curry  itis- 
proved  to  have  been  played  with  a  bow. 

Sir  R.  P.  Stewart,  in  Grove's  Diet.  Music,  II.  20. 

3.  A  stretched  membrane,,  or  a  tense  sheet  of 
some  thin  material,  as  that'of  a  drumhead. 

This  [carbon]  lozenge  is  pressed  gently  by  a  tympan, 

Greer,  Diet.  Electricity,  p.  170. 

4.  In  a  printing-press  having  a  platen,  a  framed 
appliance  interposed  between  the  platen  and 
the  sheet  to  be  printed,  for  softening  and  equal- 
izing the  pressure,  by  means  of  blankets  be- 
tween its  two  parts,  the  outer  and  the  inner 
tympan.  The  latter  has  a  frame  fitting  snugly  into  that 
of  the  former,  and  both  are  tightly  covered  with  parch- 
ment or  strong  linen  cloth.  In  a  hand-press  the  tympan 
is  hinged  to  the  outer  end  of  the  bed,  has  the  frisket  fixed 
by  hinges  to  its  top,  receives  the  sheets  to  be  printed,  and 
completely  covers  the  bed  when  folded  down  upon  it,  the- 
platen,  when  lowered,  fitting  into  the  frame  of  the  inner 
tympan.    See  cut  under  ^nKnff-iwess. 

5.  In  anat.,  a  tympanum. —  6.  Inarch.,  a  tym- 
panum.— Tympan  of  an  arch,  a  spandrel.    [Rare.] 

tympana,  ».    Latin  plural  of  tympanum. 

tympanal  (tim'pa-nal),  a.  [<  tympan(um)  + 
-al.]    Same  as  tympanic. 

tympani,  n.    Plural  of  tympano. 

tympanic  (tim-pan'ik),  a.  andw.  [<.tympan(um} 
+  -ic]  I.  a.l.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling 
a  tympan  or  tympanum ;  similar  to  or  acting 
like  a  drumhead.— 2.  In  anat.,  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  tympanum :  as,  the  tympanic  cavity. 

'The  "tympanic  wing"  of  the  exoccipital  [cartilage  in 
birds].  Encyc-  Brit.,  in.  702. 

The  tympanic  sense  .  .  .  comes  in  to  help  here. 

W.  James,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  II.  204. 
Tympanic  artery,  a  small  branch  of  the  internal  max- 
illary artery,  which  passes  through  the  Glaserian  fissure 
to  be  distributed  to  the  structures  within  the  tympa- 
num and  to  the  tympanic  membrane.— Tympanic  bone. 
See  n.  See  also  temporal  bone,  under  temporal^.—  Tym- 
panic cartilage,  a  gristly  prolongation  of  the  carti- 
lage of  the  outer  eai',  attached  to  the  circumference  of  the 
bony  external  auditory  meatus.— Tympanic  Cavity.the 
drum  of  the  ear.  See  tympanum,  2.— Tympanic  mem- 
brane, the  drum-membrane  of  the  ear— a  membrane 
stretched  across  the  bottom  of  the  external  auditory 
meatus,  separating  the  cavity  of  that  meatus  from  that  ot 
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the  tympanum,  and  connected  with  the  malleus  in  a  mam- 
mal or  with  the  quadrate  bone  in  a  bird.  It  is  very  su- 
peiflclal  in  the  human  infant,  where  the  tympanic  bone  is 
merely  annular,  and  in  those  animals  in  which  this  bone 
Is  rudimentary  or  wanting ;  but  it  is  generally  situated 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  tube.  See  cuts  under  tympanum 
and  eori.— Tympanic  nerve,  a  branch  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal, \nucn  enters  the  tympanum  through  a  canal 
of  the  temporal  bone  to  supply  the  mucous  membrane 
of  that  cavity  and  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  Also  called 
Jaeobton'e  and  AnderuiKs  nerve. — Tympanic  notch. 
See  notcA.— TsrmpaJlic  pedide,  the  suspensorium  of 
the  lower  jaw  in  fishes.  See  ^aaympanie. — Tympanic 
plate,  the  lamina  of  bone  which  forms  the  anwrior  wall 
of  the  tympanum  and  external  auditory  meatus,  and  the 
posterior  iMirt  of  the  glenoid  fossa.— Tympanic  plesnis. 
See  j)teM«.— Tympanic  resonance,  tympanitic  reso- 
nance (which  see,  under  reamanee). — Tympanic  ling, 
an  annular  tympanic  bone  or  cartilage,  to  which  the  tym- 
panic membrane  Is  attached.  This  bone  of  the  ear  may  be 
a  permanent  complete  ring,  or  may  form  an  incomplete 
circle.  In  either  case,  it  may  characterize  only  the  embryo 
or  the  infant,  and  grow  into  a  tubular  form,  or  may  be  in- 
flated as  a  tympanic  bulla,  sometimes  of  enormous  dimen- 
sions. In  man  the  ring  is  at  first  simply  annular  and 
incomplete,  so  that  the  ossicles  of  the  tympanum  are 
readily  seen  from  the  outside  of  the  skull  of  the  infant; 
it  acquires  with  age  a  tubular  form,  and  becomes  anky- 
iosed  with  other  elements  of  the  temporal  bone. 

II.  TO.  1 .  A  bone  of  the  ear  of  man  and  mam- 
mals, supporting  the  tympanic  membrane,  gen- 
erally annular  or  tubular,  forming  most  of  the 
meatus  auditorius  extemus,  or  external  audi- 
tory passage,  its  outer  extremityis  known  In  human 
anatomy  as  the  external  auditory  process ;  it  is  annular  at 
birth,  subsequently  becoming  elongated  and  cylindric. 
2.  Below  mammals,  in  animals  in  which  the 
true  tympanic  is  rudimentary  or  wanting,  the 
quadrate  or  pedicellate  bone,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  malleus ;  the  suspensoriiun  of  the 
lower  jaw,  or  especially  its  uppermost  piece, 
the  hyomandibular  or  epitympanie :  so  called 
by  some  who  suppose  it  to  be  the  tympanic 
bone,  from  the  fact  that  it  in  part  supports 
the  tympanic  membrane.  See  quadrate,  n., 
3  (a),  JM/omandibular,  epitympanie,  and  other 
compounds  of  tympanic  there  cited. —  3.  In 
orwith.,  sometimes,  the  tympano-oeeipital,  con- 
sidered as  the  true  representative  in  birds  of 
the  tympanic  of  a  mammal. 

tympanichord  (tim'pa-ni-kdrd),  TO.  [<  Nil. 
tympanum  +  G-r.  x<>P^>"^  string.]  That  branch 
of  the  facial  nerve  which  traverses  the  tym- 
panum; the  so-called  chorda  tympani.  See 
chorda.     Coues,  1887. 

tympanichordal  (tim'''pa-ni-k6r'dal),  a.  [<  tym- 
pamiehord  +  -aZ.]  Of  of  pertaining  to  the  tym- 
panichord.    Coues. 

tympaniform  (tim'pa-ni-f 6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  tym- 
paimm  +  li.  forma,  form.]  Resembling  or  hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  tympanum ;  stretched  like  a 
dramhead:  as,  a  tympaniform  vneinhva.viei.  Sux- 
ley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  378. 

tympanism  (tim'pa-nizm),  n.  [<  Gv.  Tv/iiravov, 
a  drum,  +  -ism.]    tjipathol.,  distention  by  gas. 

tympanist  (tim'pa-nist),  TO.  [<  Gr.  Tv/iTravov,  a 
drum,  +  -ist.']  One  who  plays  a  tympan  or 
drum.    [Rare.] 

"  Why  is  the  Timpan  called  Timpan  Naimh  (or  saint's 
Timpani  and  yet  no  saint  ever  took  a  Timpan  into  his 
hands?      "I  do  not  know,"  said  the  Umpanigt. 

O'Curry,  Ano.  Irish,  n.  xxxL 

Tympanistria  (tim-pa-nis'tri-a),  to.    [NL. 

(Reichenbaeb,  1852),  i'Gre.  Tvinzavhrpia,  fern,  of 
Tv/iiraviaTt/g,  a  drummer,  <  Tv/iiravov,  a  drum:  see 
tynwanum.']  1.  In  ornith.,  a  monotypic  genus 
of  South  African  doves.  T.  bimlar,  the  tambourine, 
Is  credited  with  a  peculiar  resonance  of  voice  or  sort  of 
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2.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  hemipterous  insects. 
Stai,  1861. 

tympanites  (tim-pa-ni'tez),  to.  [NL.,  <  L.  tym^- 
panites,  dropsy  of  the  beUy,  <  Gr.  rv/irtaviT^c,  of 
or  pertaining  to  a  drum,  <  ri/nravov,  a  drum: 
see  tympanum.']  Distention  of  the  abdomen 
caused  by  the  presence  of  air  either  in  the  in- 
testine or  in  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum;  ab- 
dominal tympanism Uterine  tympanites,  tym- 
panism of  the  womb ;  physometra. 

tympanitic  (tim-pa-nit'ik),  a.  [<  L.  tympani- 
Mcus,  one  who  is  aflieted  with  tympanites,  < 
i^MipaTOJtes,  tympanites:  se&  tympanites.'}  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  tympanites. 

Since  then  all  he  had  eaten  or  drunk  or  done  had  flown 
to  his  stomach,  producing  a  tympanMc  action  in  that  or- 
gan. H.  Kingsley,  Bavenshoe,  xii. 

Tympanitic  dullness,  the  quality  of  a  percussion-note 
in  which  the  resonance  is  subnormal  ana  in  which  the 
vesicular  quality  is  absent. — Tympanitic  resonance. 
See  resonance. 

tympanitis  (tim-pa-ni'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  tympa- 
n{um)  +  -itis.  Cf.  tympanites.']  1.  Inflammation 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  or 
middle  ear. —  2.  Incorrectly,  tympanites. 

tympanizef  (tim'pa-niz),  v.  [<  Gr.  Tv/iiraviZeiv, 
beat  the  drum,  <  Tv/tiravov,  a  drum:  see  tympa- 
num.] I.  trans.  To  make  into  a  drum.  Oley, 
Life  of  Gr.  Herbert  (1671),  M.  2.  b.  (Latham.) 
II,  intrans.  To  act  the  part  of  a  drummer. 
Coles. 

tympano,  n.    See  timpano. 

tympano-Eustachian  (tun''''pa-nd-u-sta'ki-an), 
a.  Ot  or  pertaining  to  the  tympanum  and' the 
Eustachian  tube. 

tympanohyal  (tim^'pa-no-hi'al),  TO.  and  a.  [< 
tympaniwm)  +  hy{oid)"+  -al.]  "I.  n.  In  zool. and 
anat,,  a  small  cartUage  or  bone  of  man  and 
some  other  mammals,  recognizably  distinct  at 
an  early  period,  subsequently  fused  with  its  sur- 
roundings, constituting  one  of  the  elements  of 


Tambourine  {Tympanistria  bicolor). 

ventriloquial  effect  (whence  the  name).  It  is  extensively 
whitish,  with  black-tipped  wings  and  tail,  and  inhabits' 
woodland. 


visceral  Arches  of  diondrocranium  of  Human  Fetus  at  third  month, 
somewhat  diagrammatic,  enlarged. 
I,  preoral  (palatopterwoid)  arch ;  s,  first  postoral  (mandilnilar) 
aroi ;  3,  second  postoral  (hyoidean)  arch :  IP,  mtemal  pterjigoid  car- 
tilage ;  EC,  Eustachian  cartilage ;  AL,  anterior  ligament  of  malleus ; 
M,  malleus;  In,  incus;  IL,  long  internal  lateralligament  of  lower 
jaw,  connecting  the  malleus  with  the  mandible  (of  which  latter  co  is 
the  coronoid  process,  cd  the  condyle,  and  an  the  angle} ;  bh,  basi- 
hyal;  /A,  thyrohyal ;  rA,  ceratobyal;  5/^,  stylohyoid  ligament,  sus- 
pending the  hyoid  to  SP,  styloh^al,  or  so-called  styloid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone,  at  the  root  of  which,  in  line  with  the  incus,  is  TH,  the 
tympanohyal.  (From  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London,  1884,  p.  572.) 

the  compound  temporal  bone,  and  in  man  situ- 
ated at  the  root  of  the  styloid  process,  in  the 
course  of  the  hyoidean  arch. 
H.  a.  Specifying  this  cartilage  or  bone. 

tympanomalleal  (tim'pa-no-mal'e-al),  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  tympanic  bone  and  lli'e  malleus : 
specifying  a  bone  in  the  batrachian  skull,  later 
identified  as  the  quadrate jugal.  See  cuts  un- 
der nana  and  temporomastoid. 

tympanomandibular  (tim"  pa  -  no  -  man  -  dib  '- 
u-lar),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to'the  tympanum, 
or  tympanic  bone,  and  the  mandible,  or  lower 
jaw-bone,  of  some  animals,  as  fishes :  specify- 
ing one  of  the  visceral  arches  of  the  head.  See 
epitympanie,  to.,  and  tympanic,  to.,  2. 

tympano-occipital  (tim"pa-n6-ok-sip'i-tal),  TO. 
In  ornith.,  a  small  bone,  or  slight  ossification, 
in  relation  with  the  exoocipital  bone  and  the 
outer  ear  of  a  bird,  bounding  the  external  ori- 
fice of  the  ear  posteriorly,  and  considered  to 
represent  the  true  tympanic  bone  of  a  mam- 
mal. 

tympanoperiotic  (tim"pa-n6-per-i-ot'ik),  a.  and 
TO.  I,  a.  Including  or  consisting  of  a  tympanic 
bone  united  with  the  periotio  Uone  proper : 
used  especially  with  reference  to  the  ear-bone 
of  cetaceans.    Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  345. 


tympanum 

II.  n.  A  part  of  the  skull  of  cetaceans,  the 
so-called  ear-bone  of  those  ammals,_whioh  con- 
sists of  the  periotic  bones  united  with  one  an- 
other and  with  the  tympanic,  forming  a  single 
specially  hard  and  durable  bone  readily  de- 
tached from  the  rest  of  the  skull. 

tympanosquamosal  (tim^pa-no-skwa-mo'sal), 
a.  Common  to  the  tympanic  and  the  squamosal 
bone,  as  a  suture  or  ankylosis :  as,  the  Glaserian 
fissure  of  man  is  tympanosquamosal. 

tympanOUS  (tim'pa-nus),  a.  [Formerly  also  tim- 

panous;  <  tympan^  +  -ous.]    Swelled  or  puffed 

out;  inflated;  distended;  figuratively,  pompous. 

His  proud  tympanons  master,  swell'd  with  state-wind. 

Middleton,  Game  at  Chess,  ii.  1. 

tympanum  (tim'pa-num),  to.;  pi.  tympana 
(-na),  sometimes  tympanums  (-numz).  [NL., 
<  L'.  tympanum,  <  Gr.  Thy-navov,  a  drum,  roller, 
area  of  a  pediment,  panel  of  a  door:  see  tym- 
pan.] 1.  An  ancient  tambourine  or  hand-drum, 
either  with  a  single  head  like  the  modem  tam- 
bourine, or  with  both  front  and  back  covered 
(the  back  sometimes  swelled  out  as  in  a  ket- 
tledrum), and  beaten  either  with  the  hand  or 
with  a  stick. — 2.  In  anat.  and  zool.:  {a)  The 
ear-drum  considered  as  to  its  walls,  its  cavity, 
and  its  contents.  In  man  and  other  mammals  the 
tympanum  is  the  middle  ear,  a  hollow  or  recess  in  the 


Tympanum  of  Human  Ear. — The  tympanic  cavity,  enlarged,  is  here 
viewed  from  the  inside :  the  circular  object  is  the  tympanic  membrane, 
or  membrane  of  the  ear-drum,  upon  which  rests  Mall,  the  malleus ; 
Inc,  the  incus;  St,  the  stapes;  ab,  the  horizontal  axis  alxiut  which 
the  malleus  and  incus  turn  slightly;  MC,  cells  in  the  mastoid  part  of 
the  temporaL. 

temporal  bone,  among  several  of  the  bones  of  which  the 
temporal  is  composed,  shut  off  from  the  meatus  auditorius 
extemus  by  the  tympanic  membrane,  communicating 
with  the  back  of  the  mouth  by  the  Eustachian  tube,  in 
relation  with  the  labyrinth,  or  inner  ear,  ite  inner  wall 
forming  part  of  the  wall  of  the  latter,  and  containing  the 
chain  of  little  bones  called  ossicula  auditus,  and  usually 
the  chorda  tympani  nerve.  It  is  a  paii;  of  the  passage- 
way which-in  the  early  embryo  is  uninterrupted  between 
the  pharynx  and  the  exterior,  and  in  the  adult  is  occluded 
only  by  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  In  the  dry 
state  of  the  parts,  the  bony  walls  of  the  human  tympa- 
num present  several  openings :  that  leading  outward 
through  the  external  auditory  meatus ;  the  oriflce  of  the 
Eustachian  tube :  the  openings  of  mastoid  cells ;  the  fe- 
nestra ovalis  anil  fenesb^  rotunda,  respectively  the  ter- 
minations of  the  Bcala  vestibuli  'and  scala  tympani,  com- 
municating with  the  vestibule  an(l  cochlea  of  the  inner 
ear;  the  iter  posteriuB,  by  which  the  chorda  tympani 
nerve  enters  the  tympanum  from  the  aqueduct  of  Fallo- 
piuB ;  the  iter  anterius,  by  which  the  same  nerve  leaves 
the  tympanum  by  the  canal  ot  Huguier ;  the  canal  for 
the  tensor  tympani  muscle;  the  Glaserian  Assure,  between 
the  squamosal  and  the  tympanic  bones,  for  the  laxator 
tympani  muscle,  tympanic  artery,  and  slender  process  of 
the  malleus,  tliese  last  two  openings  being  rifts  between 
component  bones  of  the  parts  communicating,  like  the 
Eustachian  tube,  with  parts  outride  the  temporal  bone ; 
and  the  minute  oriflce  at  the  apex  of  the  pyramid,  for 
the  passage  of  the  stapedius  muscle.  In  animals  below 
mammals,  as  birds  and  reptiles,  the  tympanum  contains 
the  columella,  when  that  bone  exists,  and  is  the  cavity  of 
the  external  ear  when  there  is  no  external  auditory  mea- 
tus. Its  membrane  is  often  upon  the  surface  of  the  head, 
and  in  some  cases  is  a  conspicuous  structure  of  the  ex- 
terior, as  in  a  frog  or  f»ad.  This  is  well  shown  in  the 
cut  under  pmrotmi,,  where  the  circular  formation  just 
in  front  of  the  parotoid  is  the  ^mpanum.  See  also  cuts 
under  eorl  and  temporal,  (ft)  The  tympanic  mem- 
brane ;  the  ear-drum,  in  the  restricted  sense 
of  that  term :  so  used  in  physiology  and  aural 
surgery,  and  in  common  speech:  as,  a  rup- 
ture of  the  tympanum.  See  tympanic  mem- 
brane, under  tympanic,  (c)  In  ornith. :  (1)  The 
labyrinth  at  the  bottom  of  the  vrindpipe  of 
sundry  birds,  as  the  mergansers  and  various 
sea-ducks:  a  large  irregular  bony  or  gristly 
dilatation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea, 
often  involving  also. more  or  less  of  the  up- 
per ends  of  the  bronchi.  It  is  ehiefiy  found, 
or  most  developed,  in  the  male  sex.  (2)  The 
naked  inflatable  air-sac  on  each  side  of  the 
neck  of  certain  birds,  as  grouse,  especially 
the  sage-grouse  and  prairie-hen,  in  which  the 
ordinary  cervical  air-cells  of  birds  are  inor- 
dinateljr  developed  and  susceptible  of  great 
distention.  See  cut  under  Cupidonia.  {d)  In 
entom.,  a  tympanic  membrane,  stretched  upon 
a  chitinized  ring,  one  surface  being  directed  to 
the  exterior,  the  other  to  the  interior,  in  rela- 
tion with  a  tracheal  vesicle  and  with  nervous 
ganglia  and  nervous  end-organs  in  the  form  of 


tympanum 

clavate  rods,  as  in  the  Orthoptera,  where  such 
an  arrangement  constitutes  an  auditory  organ. 
—  3.  In  arch. :  (a)  The  triangular  space  form- 
ing the  field  or  back  of  a  pediment,  and  included 
between  the  cornices  of  the  inclined  sides  and 


Tympanum  of  the  south  portal  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Denis, 
France. 

the  horizontal  cornice ;  also,  any  space  similarly 
marked  off  or  bounded,  as  above  a  window,  or 
between  the  lintel  of  a  door  and  an  arch  above 
it.  The  tympanum  often  constitutes  a  field  for 
sculpture  in  relief  or  in  the  round.  See  also 
cuts  -ondeT  pediment  smd  pedimented. 

The  triforium  openings  consist  of  a  pointed  arch  in  each 
bay,  spanning  a  sub-order  ol  two  pointed  arches.  .  .  .  The 
tympanum  is  pierced  with  a  trefoil. 

C.  H.  Moore,  Gothic  Architecture,  p.  50. 

(6)  The  die  or  drum  of  a  pedestal.  See  cuts  un- 
der dado  and  pedestal,  (c)  The  panel  of  a  door. 
— 4.  (a)  In.  hydraul.engin.,  a  water-raising  cur- 
rent-wheel, originally  made  in  the  form  of  a 
drum,  whence  the  name,  it  is  now  a  circular  open- 
frame  wheel,  fitted  with  radial  partitions  so  curved  as  to 
point  upward  on  the  rising  side  of  the  wheel  and  down- 
ward on  the  descending  side.    The  wheel  is  suspended  so 
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and  support  for  the  dam-stone.  Both  tymp-plate  (or  tymp) 
and  dam-plate  are  kept  cool  by  the  circulation  of  water 
in  a  hollow  coil  about  them.    See  tymp. 

tymp-stone  (timp'ston),  n.  A  heavy  block  of 
stone  which  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  front 
side  of  the  hearth  or  crucible  of  a  furnace,  the 
lower  part  being  inclosed  by  the  dam-stone. 
See  tymp. 

te'ndt,  n.    A  spelling  of  tind^. 

lyndaridse  (tin-dar'i-de),  n.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of  Tyn- 
darides,  <  Gr.  Twdapidrig,  a  descendant  of  Tyn- 
dareus,  <  TvvSiptig,  Twdapeag,  a  mythical  king  of 
Sparta,  husband  of  Leda,  and  father  of  Castor 
and  Pollux.]  The  male  children  of  Tyndareus 
—  Castor  and  Pollux:  a  name  applied  to  the 
electric  discharge  commonly  known  as  St. 
Elmo's  fire.    See  corposant. 

tyne.    See  tine^,  tine^,  etc. 

Tynewald,  Tinewald  (tin'wold),  n.  [Also 
Tynwald;  a  var.  of  the  word  which  appears  in 
a  more  original  form  in  the  Shetland  tingwall, 
<  Icel.  thing-voUr,  the  place  where  a  parliament 
sat,  <  thing,  a  parliament,  assembly,  +  vollr  (= 
AS.  weald),  a  wood :  see  thing^  and  woW-.']  The 
parliament  or  legislature  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
consisting  of  the  governor  and  council,  consti- 
tuting the  upper  house,  and  the  House  of  Keys, 
or  lower  house,  it  is  independent  of  the  British  Par- 
liament, its  acts  requiring  only  the  assent  of  the  sovereign 
in  council. 

tynsent,  n.    Same  as  tinsel^. 

typ.    An  abbreviation  of  typographer  or  typog- 


Perronet's  Tympanum. 
w4,  side  elevation,  showing  form  of  curved  radial  partitions,  or  buck- 
ets ;  B,  front  elevation,  a,  annulus  for  discharge  of  water ;  d,  floats 
by  which  the  wheel  is  propelled  in  a  running  stream ;  6',  buclcets ;  c, 
supports  for  journals  of  the  wheel;  </,  spout  or  chute  for  conveying  the 
water  lifted. 

that  its  lower  edge  is  just  submerged,  and  is  turned  by 
the  current  (or  by  other  ]power),  the  partitions  scooping  up 
a  quantity  of  water  which,  as  the  wheel  revolves,  runs 
back  to  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  where  It  is  discharged ;  or 
it  may  discharge  at  some  point  of  the  periphery.  While 
one  of  the  most  ancient  forms  of  water-lifting  machines, 
it  is  still  used  in  drainage-works,  though  for  small  lifts 
it  is  now  superseded  by  the  scoop-^heel.  B.  H.  Knight. 
(6)  A  kind  of  hoUow  tread-wheel  wherein  two 
or  more  persons  walk  in  order  to  turn  it,  and 
thus  give  motion  to  a  machine. —  5.  In  hot.,  a 
membranous  substance  stretched  across  the 

theoa  of  a  moss Laxator  tympani.   See  Icumtar. 

— Membrana  tympani,  the  tympanic  membrane,  or 
drum  of  the  ear.  See  cut  in  def.  2.— Psrramld  Of  the 
tympaniun.  See  pyramid.— leeaaea  tympani.  See 
legman,  4.— Tensor  tympani  See  tensor,  and  third  cut 
under  temporal. 
tympany  (tim'pa-ni),  n.;  pi.  tympanies  (-niz). 
[Formerly  also  'iimpany;  <  OF.  tympanie  =  Sp. 
timpano  =  Pg.  tympano  =  It.  timpano,  <  Gr.  rv/i- 
iravlag,  a  kind  of  dropsy  in  which  the  belly  is 
stretched  like  a  drum,  <  Ti>/i7ravov,  a  drum:  see 
tympan,  and  cf.  tympanites.']  1.  A  swelling  out 
or  inflation ;  an  inflated  or  puffed-up  mass  pr 
condition ;•  hence,  turgidity;  bombast;  conceit. 
[Archaic] 
The  idle  «t»ipa«ie»  of  a  windy  brain. 

Sandolph,  Muses'  Looking-Glass,  it.  4. 

2.  In  pafhol.,  an  inflated  or  distended  condition 
of  the  abdomen  or  peritoneum ;  tympanites. 

She  cured  her  of  three  tympanies,  but  the  fourth  car- 
ried her  off.  Farquhar,  Beaux'  Stratagem,  i.  1. 

tympany!  (tim'pa-ni),  v.  t.  [<  tympany,  ».]  To 
swell  or  puff  up ;  inflate ;  dilate ;  distend. 
It  likewise  proves 
More  simple  truth  in  their  chaste  loves 
Than  greater  Ladies,  tympany'de 
With  much  more  honour,  state,  and  pride. 
Beywood,  Pelopoea  and  Alope  (Works,  ed.  1874,  VI.  297). 
tymp-plate  (timp'plat),  n.    A  cast-iron  sup- 
port for  a  tymp-stone,  built  into  the  masonry 
of  a  furnace.    The  dam-plate  forms  a  similar  facing 
412 


typacantMd  (tip-a-kan'thid),  a.  [<  Gr.  rim^, 
type,  +  aicavda,  spine,  +  -j(il.]  Having  the 
usual  or  typical  arrangement  of  the  spines,  as 
a  starfish :  opposed  to  autaeanthid. 

typal  (ti'pal),  a.  [<  type  +  -al]  In  hiol.,  of 
or  pertaining  to  a  type ;  forming  or  serving  as 
a  type ;  typical.    B.  Owen. 

type  (tip),  n.  [<  F.  type  =  Sp.  tipo  =  Pg.  typo, 
Hpo  =  It.  tipo  =  D.  type,  typus  =  G.  typus  = 
Sw.  typ  =  Dan.  type,  <  L.  typus,  a  figure,  im- 
age (on  a  wall),  in  med.  the  form,  type,  or  char- 
acter of  a  fever,  ML.  (also  tipus)  access  of  fe- 
ver, fever,  a  figure,  prototype,  etc.,  <  Gr.  tIttoc, 
a  blow,  an  impress,  a  mark,  also  something 
wrought  of  metal  or  stone,  a  figure,  general 
form  or  character,  the  original  type  or  model 
of  a  thing,  type  or  foi'm  of  disease,  MGr.  a  de- 
cree, etc.;  <  Timreiv,  rvirtlv  (^  riur),  strike ;  cf . 
Gr.  cTvipeMCeiv,  strike,  smite ;  L.  tundere  (■\^  tud, 
■\/  "stud),  strike,  =  G.  stossen,  strike :  see  stot^. 
From  the  same  Gr.  source  are  ult.  B.  tympan, 
tympanum,  etc.']  1.  A  distinguishing  mark  or 
sign ;  a  classifying  stamp  or  emblem ;  a  mark 
or  an  object  serving  for  a  symbol  or  an  index, 
or  anything  that  indicates  officOj  occupation,  or 
character.     [Now  chiefiy  technical.] 

The  faith  they  have  in  tennis,  and  tall  stockings. 
Short  blister'd  breeches,  and  those  types  of  travel. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  L  3.  31. 

On  the  obverse  is  the  leading  type  of  the  city  where  the 
coin  was  issued,  in  relief. 

B.  V.  Head,  Historia  Kumorum,  Int.,  p.  lii. 

2.  Something  that  has  a  representative  or  sym- 
bolical significance ;  an  emblem,  or  an  emblem- 
atic instance. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  have  seen  in  India  a  cloud  of 
crows  pecking  a  sick  vulture  to  death  — no  bad  type  of 
what  happens  in  that  country  as  often  as  fortune  deserts 
one  who  has  been  great  and  dreaded. 

Macavlay,  Warren  Hastings. 

3.  Specifically,  a  prefigurement;  a  foreshadow- 
ing of,  or  that  which  foreshows,  some  reality  to 
come,  which  is  called  the  antitype;  particular- 
ly, in  theol.,  a  person,  thing,  or  event  in  the 
Old  Testament  regarded  as  foreshowing  or  be- 
tokening a  corresponding  reality  of  the  new 
dispensation ;  a  prophetic  similitude :  as,  the 
paschal  lamb  is  the  type  of  Christ  (who  is  the 
ani" 


The  nature  of  types  is  in  shadow  to  describe  by  dark 
lines  a  future  substance. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  1. 115. 

As  he  sees  his  Day  at  a  distance  through  Types  and 
Shadows,  he  rejoices  in  it.     Addison,  Spectator,  No.  369. 

4.  A  characteristic  embodiment;  a  definitive 
example  or  standard;  an  exemplar;  a  pattern; 
a  model. 

For  loftie  type  of  honour,  through  the  glaunce 
Of  envies  dart  is  downe  in  dust  prostrate. 

Spenser,  Virgil's  Gnat,  1.  557. 

Tophet  thence 
And  black  Gehenna  call'd,  the  type  of  hell. 

MMm,  F.  L.,  i.  405. 

AristODhanes  is  beyond  question  the  highest  type  of  pure 
-   '^  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  218. 


type 

5.  A  representative  style,  mode,  or  structure; 
a  characteristic  assemblage  of  particulars  or 
qualities. — 6.  In  biol.,  specifically,  a  main  divi- 
sion of  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom ;  a  sub- 
kingdom,  branch,  phylum,  or  province.  Thus, 
Leuckart  divided  animals  into  the  six  types  Coelenterata, 
Mchinodermata,  Vermes,  Arthropoda,  MoUusca,  and  Verte- 
brata  (the  protozoans  not  being  treated).  The  vegetable 
kingdom  is  similarly  divided  into  main  groups  called  types 
of  vegetation ;  and  in  general,  in  any  department  of  biol- 
ogy, type  is  predicable  of  the  structure  or  morphological 
character  of  a  division  or  group  of  any  grade  in  taxonomy, 
down  to  the  species  itself,  as  compared  with  another  group 
of  its  own  grade :  as,  a  family  type;  a  generic  type.  (See 
type  genus,  type  species,  type  specimen,  and  unity  o/  type, 
below.)  The  term  has  both  a  concrete  or  material  sense, 
in  its  application  to  actually  embodied  form,  and  an  ideal 
sense,  as  applied  to  form  in  the  abstract.  See  archetype, 
prototype,  antetype. 

Natural  Groups  are  best  described,  not  by  any  defini- 
tion which  marks  their  boundaries,  but  by  a  Type  which 
marks  their  centre.  The  Type  of  any  natural  group  is  an 
example  which  possesses  in  a  marked  degree  fdl  the  lead- 
ing characters  of  the  class. 

■  Whewell,  Philos.  of  Inductive  Sciences,  I.  p.  xxxii. 

The  whole  animal  kingdom  can  be  broken  up  into  sev- 
eral large  divisions,  each  of  which  diifersfrom  the  rest  by 
a  number  of  special  characteristics.  The  essential  char- 
acter may  be  recognized  in  all  the  subdivisions,  and  even 
under  great  individual  variations.  This  has  been  called 
the  type.  Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  64. 

7.  A  model  or  style  that  serves  as  a  guide ;  a 
general  plan  or  standard  for  the  doing  of  any- 
thing ;  especially,  in  the  arts,  the  plan,  idea,  or 
conception  upon  which  anything  is  modeled  or 
according  to  which  any  work  is  executed. — 8. 
A  right-angled  prism-shaped  piece  of  metal  or 
wood,  having  for  its  face  a  letter  or  character 
(usually  in  high  relief),  adapted  for  use  in  letter- 
press printing;  collectively,  the  assemblage  of 
the  stamped  characters  used  for  printing ;  types 
in  the  aggregate.  Types  of  wood  are  of  large  size,  and 
are  now  used  only  for  posting-bills.  Types  for  books  or 
newspapers  are  of  founded  metal.  (See  type-metal,  ma- 
trix, and  mold<)    In  Great  Britain  the  standard  height 
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of  type  is  .9166  inch;  in  the  United  States  it  is  vari- 
able, from  ,9166  to  .9186  inch.  French  and  German  types 
are  higher.  The  features  of  type  are  face,  counter,  stem 
(thick  stroke,  or  body-mark),  hair-line,  serif,  neck  or  beard, 
shoulder,  body  or  shank,  pin-mark,  nick,  feet,  groove. 
(See  cut  below.)  The  names  of  printing-fypes,  given  in 
an  increasing  scale  as  to  size,  are  excelsior,  brilliant,  dia- 
Tnond,  pearl,  agate  or  ruby,  nonpareil  (the  type  in  which 
this  is  printed),  emerald  or  minionette,  minion,  brevier 
(the  larger  size  of  type  used  throughout  this  diction- 
ary), bourgeois,  long  primer,  miall  pica,  pica,  English,  two- 
line  brevier,  great  primer,  paragon,  double  small  pica,  dou- 
ble pica,  double  English,  double  great  primer,  meridian 
or  tra^atgar,  and  eanjon.  All  sizes  larger  than  canon  are 
named  by  the  regular  multiples  of  pica,  as  five-line  pica, 
sm-line  pica.  The 
smaller  sizes  are  or 
should  be  graded 
so  that  each  size 
will  be  doubled  in 
its  seventh  pro- 
gression. (See 
polraX,U(b).)  The 
names  here  given 
define  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  bodies 
only.  The  faces 
or  styles  of  types 
most  used  are  ro- 
man  and  italic, 
which  form  the 
text  of  all  books  in 
English.  Antique, 
gothic,  clarendon,  and  black-letter  are  approved  styles 
for  display.  The  type  for  headings  of  entries  in  this 
dictionary  and  for  phrase-headings  is  antique  condensed. 
Ornamental  types  are  too  irregular  for  classification.  Of 
each  style  many  varieties  are  made,  which  are  usually 
labeled  with  a  special  name.  Koman  types  are  broadly 
divided  into  two  classes,  nwdem  and  old-style.  The  lead- 
ing forms  of  modern  roman  are  broad-face,  Scotch-face, 
Ifrench-face,  thin-face,  bold-face.  Old-style  types  are  re- 
productions of  the  styles  of  early  printers :  the  Caslon 
and  the  Baskerville  (English  styles),  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  the  French  and  the  Elzevir,  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  and  the  Basle,  or  early  Italian,  of  the  sixteenth 


,  stem. 


Type. 
,  body-mark,  or  thicic  stroke;  i, 
serif;  c,  counter;  d,  hair-line;  e,  beard  or 
neck;  X,  shoulder;  £-,  pin-mark;  A,  nicks; 
«",  groove ;  J,  feet.  The  top  is  known  as  the 
face ;  the  part  between  shoulder  and  feet  is 
the  body  or  shank. 


type 

centniy.  The  shapes  of  types  as  to  width  are  defined  l^ 
the  following  names :  up  to  standard  is  a  type  of  which 
the  lower-case  alphabet  measures  12  ems  or  squares  of  its 
own  body  from  bourgeois  to  pica,  or  more  than  12  eras  for 
the  smaller  sizes  (on  newspapers  the  standards  for  widths 
of  types  range  from  14  to  17  ems  tor  the  alphabet) ;  lean  or 
lean^faced  type  is  a  name  applied  to  types  slightly  below 
the  standard ;  condensed  type  is  serioady  below  the  stan- 

AMO        AMO       AMO        AMO 

Standard  Lean-  Condensed.  Extra- 

width,  faced.  condensed. 

AMO  AMO 

Fat-faced,  Expanded.  Extended. 

dard  (see  condensed);  extra-condensed  and  elongated  are  of 
nnusual  thinness ;  fat  letter  or  fat-faced  is  slightly  wider 
than  the  standard;  expanded  is  still  wider;  extended  is  of 
unusual  breadth.  The  Roman  types  for  book-  and  news- 
paper-work are  in  three  series :  capitals  or  Upper-case,  A, 
B,  C,  D ;  small  capitals.  A,  B,  c,  D ;  lower-case,  a,  b,  c,  d, 
sometimes  called  small  letters,  or  minuscules.  A  two- 
line  type  is  a  capital  of  the  face  height  of  two  lines  of  its 
accompanying  text    A  double  type  is  the  height  of  two 

Specimens  of  Styles  of  Types. 


JiJIsKO 


ANTiaUE. 
CLABENDON. 

2fi»lacfesllettci:. 


wrmfltt 


^ixi. 


GOTHIC. 
DORIC. 

(lulitiirli  €i± 

ITALIC. 

RUNIC. 

This  is  Caslon  old  style.  This  is  Elzevir  old  style. 
This  is  the  Title-type  of  some  newspapers. 

TITLE  OR  TWO-LINE  rooSii" 

This  Mis  two-line  noD-    "VT  This  M  is  double  non- 
pareil :  lines  with  text.  -"J-  pareil:  does  not  line. 

bodies  of  the  size  specified  by  its  name.  Copper-faced 
type  is  type  covered  on  its  face  only  with  a  thin  coat  of 
copper  by  an  electrotyper's  battery.  White-faced  type  or 
barefac^  type  is  type  uncoppered :  so  called  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  coppered,  or  to  BE)ecify  type  that  is  new 
and  that  has  never  been  covered  with  ink.  Nickeled  type 
is  type  plated  on  its  face  with  nickel.  Bastard  type  is  a 
type  with  a  face  too  large  or  too  small  for  its  body.  Type- 
high  is  of  the  standard  height  of  type.  Type  high  to  paper 
is  above  the  standard  of  height.  Highrbodied  type  is  a 
type  with  too  high  shoulders.  American  type-founders 
apportion  the  characters  of  a  font,  or  complete  collection 
of  characters,  by  weight.  In  a  font  of  1,000  pounds  there 
are  of  roman  lower-case  514  pounds ;  capitals,  86 ;  small 
capitals,  20 ;  figures,  40 ;  points,  28 ;  spaces,  85 ;  quadrats, 
122 ;  fractions,  6 ;  italic  lower-case,  73 ;  italic  capitals,  23 ; 
sundries,  4 — tiotal,  1,000  pounds.  The  numbers  of  the  types 
of  ordinary  width  in  800  pounds  of  pica  roman  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


M 


a 

8500 

460O 

A  ,,  600 

A 

..  300 

b  , 

160O 

t     .- 

800 

B  ,,  400 

B 

..  200 

c  , 

3000 

600 

C  ,,  600 

0 

..  260 

d  . 

4400 

* 

2000 

D  ..  600 

D 

..  260 

e 

12000 

. 

1000 

E  ,.  600 

E 

300 

f  . 

2500 

7  .'. 

200 

F  .,  400 

P 

..  200 

g  ; 

1700 

160 

G  ..  400 

0 

.  200 

6400 

;   ■■ 

700 

H  ..  400 

H 

..  200 

i  , 

8000 

(  •• 

300 

I  ..  800 

I 

..  400 

j  , 

400 

[  •• 

150 

J  ..  300 

J 

.  160 

k  . 

800 

* 

lOO 

K  ,,  300 

K 

..  160 

1  , 

4000 

t  '.' 

100 

L  ..  60O 

L 

..  260 

m  , 

8000 

}  •■ 

100 

M  ,,  400 

M 

200 

n  , 

8000 

§  .. 

100 

N  ,,  400 

N 

200 

o  , 

8000 

II' 

100 

0  ..  400 

0 

..  200 

p  , 

1700 

1  . 

60 

P  ,,  400 

P 

.  200 

4  . 

600 

Q  ..  180 

Q 

.   90 

r 

6200 

1  ., 

1300 

E  .,  400 

B 

..  200 

e  . 

8000 

2 

1200 

S  ,,600 

S 

.  250 

t  , 

9000 

3  ,, 

1100 

T  ..  660 

T 

..  325 

n 

S400 

4  ,, 

1000 

U  ..  300 

tr 

..  160 

V  . 

1200 

5  .. 

1000 

V  ..  300 

T 

160 

w  , 

2000 

6 

lOOO 

W  ..  400 

w 

200 

z 

400 

7  .. 

1000 

X  ..  180 

X 

..   90 

y  , 

2000 

8  ,. 

1000 

Y  ,.  300 

T 

..  160 

z  . 

200 

9  .. 

1000 

Z  ..   80 

z 

..   40 

&  . 

200 

0  .. 

1300 

JE  ..   40 

M 

20 

n  . 

400 

(E  ..   30 

m 

..   15 

f>  . 

600 

6    .. 

200 

fi  . 

■  200 

h    .. 

200 

Spa 

ces. 

ffl 

lOO 

&  .. 

200 

Thick 

18000 

fi 

160 

6     . 

20O 

Middle  .... 

12000 

ce  , 

100 

Thin  

,  8000 

oe 

60 

All 

other 

Hair 

.  3000 

accents.  100 

Em  quads,. 

..  2600 

160 

each. 

En  quads  , . 

..  5000 

90 

Large  quadr 

Its,  80  pounds. 

-  60 

Italic  for  80O  pounds  of  roman  weighs  80  pounds. 

9.  In  nurms.,  the  principal  device  or  subject 
on  the  ohverse  and  reverse  of  a  coin  or  medal. 
For  example,  on  sovereigns  of  Queen  Victoria  the  head 
of  the  queen  is  the  obverse  type  and  the  group  of  St. 
Oeorge  and  the  Dragon  the  reverse  type. 

10.  In  ehem.,  a  fundamental  chemical  com- 
pound which  represents  the  structure  of  a  IaM;e 
number  of  other  and  more  complex  compounds. 
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Hydrochloric  acid  (HCI)i  water  (H2O),  ammonia  CNH3), 
and  marsh-gas  (CH4)  are  the  four  types,  or  typical  com- 
pounds, which  nave  been  most  employed. 

11.  [cap.]  In  chtireh  hist.,  an  edict  of  the  em- 
peror Constans  II. ,  issued  in  648.  The  Type  (su- 
perseding the  Ecthesis)  forbade  all  discussion  of  the 
question  whether  there  are  in  Christ  two  wills  and  two 
operations  or  energies,  or  only  one  will  and  one  operation. 

12.  In  math.,  a  succession  of  symbols  suscep- 
tible of  +  and — signs.— Checker-type.  SeecA«eS:eri. 
— Chess-type.  See  chessi.—  Cbromauc,  compressed, 
elastic  tyre.  See  the  adjectives.— Elizabethan  type. 
Same  as  church  text  (which  see,  rmderchurch), — Grade  of 
a, tyve, in alg.  See ^adei.  —  MonadelphlqtTOe.  See 
monadelphie.—'Rv.Vbeitype.  See  TOdiier.-Test  types. 
See  testi.—Type  genus,  in  Hot. ,  a  generic  type ;  that  genus 
which  is  typicSi  of thefamily  or  other  higher  group  to  which 
it  belongs,  or  which  is  formally  so  taken  and  held  to  be.  It 
may  be  the  only  representative  of  such  more  comprehen- 
sive group,  or  one  of  several  generic  components  of  the 
higher  group.  In  the  actual  technic  of  classification  and 
nomenclature  the  name-giving  genus  of  a  family  or  sub- 
family is  regularly  assumed  to  be  the  type,  though  it  may 
not  be  in  fact  the  truest  or  best  representative  of  the  group 
thus  indicated.- Type  of  a  reclprocant.  See  reeipro- 
eant.—  Type  of  a  stress  or  strain,  the  character  of  the 
stress  or  strain  as  defined  by  the  stress-ellipsoid  or  strain- 
ellipsoid.—  Type  of  a  wave,  the  relation  between  the 
extent  of  disturbance  at  a  given  instant  of  a  set  of  parti- 
cles and  their  respective  undisturbed  positions.— Tjrpe 
Of  Desor,  a  nemertean  worm  which  does  not  pass  through 
a  pilidium  stage,  or  the  type  of  structure  characterizing 
such  a  nemertean.— Type  species,  in  biol.,  a  specific 
type ;  that  species  of  a  genus  which  Is  regarded  as  the 
best  example  of  the  generic  characters,  and  especially 
that  species  upon  which  a  genus  has  been  nominally  or 
ostensibly  based ;  the  type  of  a  genus.  The  determina^ 
tion  of  the  type  species  is  always  a  matter  of  much  prac- 
tical concern  in  the  nomenclature  of  zoSlogy  and  botany, 
since  upon  it  turns  the  assignation  of  generic  names,  and 
consequently  the  major  term  in  the  binomial  designation 
of  every  species.  It  is  often  difficult  and  sometimes  im- 
possible to  make  this  determination,  so  intricate  has  be- 
come the  synonymy  of  many  species,  and  so  far  from  be- 
ing actually  typical  of  a  genus  is  the  species  assumed  to 
be  its  type  in  many  cases.  (See  synonymy.)  It  is  now 
the  rule  (neglect  of  which  is  a  decided  breach  of  nomen- 
clatural  propriety)  for  the  author  who  names  a  new  genus 
to  declare  his  type  species ;  and  such  declaration  of  the 
basis  of  his  genus  is  conclusive  of  his  intent,  however 
well  or  ill  be  may  proceed  to  characterize  his  genus.  But 
no  such  custom  prevailed  with  th?  earlier  naturalists, 
whose  genera  we  have  consequently  to  take  either  (a) 
upon  the  face  of  the  generic  diagnosis  originally  made,  or 
(&)  upon  the  specific  contents — that  is,  upon  the  species 
actually  grouped  under  the  generic  name.  Nearly  all  the 
older  genera  were  made  more  comprehensive  than  modem 
genera  are  allowed  to  be,  and  have  been  restricted  by  refer- 
ence of  nearly  all  (often  of  all  but  one)  of  their  usually 
numerous  species  to  other  genera;  yet  a  generic  name 
once  established  upon  any  species  must  always  rest  upon 
some  (one  or  more)  species ;  hence  the  occasion  and  the 
necessity  for  the  determination  of  the  type  species  in 
every  such  case.  This  has  been  done  mainly  in  three  ways. 
(1)  The  first  species  given  by  an  author  in  the  list  of  the 
species  of  his  genus  is  arbitrarily  assumed  to  be  his  type 
species.  But  this  is  a  mere  convention,  which  often  be- 
comes an  absurdity.  (2)  The  species  which  agrees  best 
with  the  author's  diagnosis  of  his  genus  is  selected  as  the 
type  species.  This  is  reasonable,  but  it  is  at  best  a  mat- 
ter of  opinion,  and  opinions  differ  enough  to  unsettle  the 
whole  system  of  nomenclature  if  each  is  to  be  allowed  its 
own  full  weight.  (3)  The  most  feasible  and  only  safe  pro- 
cedure is  to  consider  that  species  to  be  the  type  species 
which  has  as  a  matter  of  fact  been  left  in  the  original 
genus  from  which  the  other  species  have  been  succes- 
sively detached  to  form  new  genera ;  or,  if  there  be  more 
than  one  left,  to  choose  the  best-known,  that  being  almost 
always  the  one  which  has  oftenest  borne  the  original  ge- 
neric name,  and  hence  is  most  closely  identified  with  it. 
For  example :  Let  there  be  a  linnean  genus  Aba^  with  3 
species,  A.  oca,  A.  ada,  and  A.  aga;  let  A.  ada  and  A.  aga 
have  been  detached  as  types  respectively  of  two  new  gen- 
era; then  A.  aca  remains  as  the  type  species  of  the  ori- 
ginal genus  Aba,  in  its  now  restricted  sense.  This  role  is 
applicable  with  force  and  precision  to  thousands  of  ques- 
tionable cases ;  and  its  observance,  together  with  Insis- 
tence upon  the  fundamental  law  of  priority,  tends  to  the 
utmost  attainable  fixity  of  zoological  and  botanical  no- 
menclature—Type specimen,  in  Iriol..  an  individual  ani- 
mal or  plant,  or  any  part  of  one,  prepared  and  preserved 
as  a  specimen  of  natural  history,  from  which  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  species  has  been  prepared  and  upon  which  a 
specific  name  has  been  based ;  the  actual  object  which 
serves  as  the  type  of  a  species  in  zoology  or  botany.  In 
theoretic  strictness  evei7  type  specimen  is  unique ;  prac- 
tically, a  species  may  be  based  upon  several  or  many 
specimens  which  answer  exactly  to  the  diagnosis  made,  or 
typify  different  phases  of  the  species,  as  male  and  female 
specimens  of  the  same  animal,  flowering  and  fruiting  spe- 
cimens of  the  same  plant,  and  so  on.  Type  specimens 
have  a  particular  part  and  high  value  in  descriptive  zoBl- 
ogy  and  botany,  comparable  to  that  of  the  actual  object 
which  is  taken  as  the  authoritative  standard  in  any  sys- 
tem of  weights,  measures,  or  coinage.  When  available  for 
examination,  they  take  precedence  over  any  published  de- 
scription or  figure,  and  are  conclusive  evidence  in  cases 
of  doubtful  or  disputed  specific  identity.— Unity  of  type, 
in  Wol.,  that  fundamental  agreement  in  structure  which 
we  see  in  organic  beings  of  the  same  class,  order,  etc.,  and 
which  is  independent  of  their  habits  of  life,  and  conse- 
quently unaffected  by  adaptive  modifications. 

On  my  theory,  unity  of  type'  is  explained  by  unity  of  de- 
scent. Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  vi. 

■Woodbury  type.  See  Woodburytype.  =SyiL  3.  Image, 
shadow,  adumbration,  prophecy. — 2  and  8.  Symbol,  etc. 
See  emblem. — 4-6.  Prototype,  archetype,4atanclard  form. 
type  (tip),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  typed,  ppr.  typing. 
[<  type,  m.]  1.  To  exhibit  or  constitute  a  type 
of;  typify. 


typembryo 

But  let  us  type  them  now 
In  our  own  lives.  Tennyson,  Princess,  vii. 

2.  To  reproduce  in  type,  or  by  impression  from 
types,  as  with  a  type-writer. 

MSS.  carefully  typed  by  experienced  copyists. 

N.  and  Q.,  July  17, 1886,  adv't., 

type-bar  (tip'bar),  n.  1 .  A  line  of  types  in  the 
form  of  one  solid  bar,  cast  during  the  process- 
of  composition  in  some  type-setting  machines. 
— 2.  In  some  type-writers,  a  short  bar  of  iron 
having  at  its  extremity  one  of  the  steel  types 
which  serve  to  make  the  impressions. 

type-block  (Hp'blok),  n.  A  body  of  metal 
or  wood  on  which  a  character  used  as  a  type 
is  cut  or  cast. 

type-case  (tip'kas),  n.    See  case^,  6. 

type-casting  (tip'kas"ting),  n.  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  founding  type  in  molds.  It  was  former- 
ly done  by  hand,  now  chiefly  by  machiiiery.— 
Type-castmg  and  -setting  macnine,  a  machine  which 
collects  over  a  mold  the  mauices  that  are  needed  by  the 
operator,  and  fills  this  mold  with  melted  metal,  either  in 
the  form  of  a  single  type  or  of  a  full  line  of  types.— Type- 
casting machine,  a  mechanism  which  casts  or  founds 
type,  but  does  not  rub  or  dress  them.  A  complete  type- 
casting  ■machine  is  a  mechanism  which  founds,  rubs, 
dresses,  and  sets  up  in  lines  perfect  types. 

type-cnart  (tip'chart),  n.  In  biol.,  a  chart  ex- 
hibiting the  details  of  a"  typical  form  or  struc- 
ture ;  a  chart  of  a  type.     [Rare.] 

There  are  type-charts  of  each  organ,  ...  so  that  there 
is  not  the  least  difiiculty  in  tracing  the  homologies  of 
structure  throughout  the  whole  vertebrated  kingdom. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXI.  386. 

type-cutter  (tip'kut'''6r),  n.  A  punch-cutter; 
one  who  engraves  dies  for  printing-types;  a. 
die-sinker  employed  in  a  type-foundry. 

He  was  a  die-sinker  and  type-cutter  with  a  nebulous  and 
questionable  record.  Athenseum,  No.  3253,  p-  281. 

type-cutting  (tip'kut'ing),  n.  The  engraving 
of  a  type  or  a  type-die :  usually  called  puncli- 
cutting.    Bee  puncK^,  6. 

tjnpe-cylinder  (15p'sil"in-d6r),  n.  The  oylinder- 
01  a  rotary  printing-machine  on  which  types- 
or  plates  are  fastened  for  printing.  See  cut 
under  prmtmg-machine, 

type-dressing  (tip'dres"ing),  n.  The  process- 
of  cutting  off  with  suitable  knives  or  planes  the 
superfluous  metal  on  newly  east  types Type- 
dressing  machine,  a  mechanism  which  removes  the 
burs  orfeather-edges  from  the  angles  of  recently  made- 
types,  and  cuts  off  all  superfiuous  metal. ' 

type-founder  (tip'foun'''d6r),  n.  A  manufac- 
turer of  type  by  founding  or  molding.  Also- 
called  letter-founder. 

type-founding  (tip'foun"ding),  n.  The  art  or- 
process  of  manufacturing  movable  metallic 
types  used  by  printers.  It  includes  punch-cutting, 
mold-making,  and  type-casting,  by  hand  or  by  machine^ 
Also  called  letter-founding. 

type-foundry  (tip'f  oun"dri),  n.  A  place  where- 
printing-types  are  manufactured.  Also  calledi 
letter-foundry. 

type-gage  (tlp'gaj),  n.  A  mechanism  used  by 
type-founders  to  test  the  accuracy  of  type,  ifc 
consists  of  an  exact  right-angled  fiat  bar  of  steel,  against 
which  can  be  moved  another  flat  bar  slightly  out  of  par- 
allelism with  its  mate.  The  sides  of  the  bars  are  graduated! 
in  standard  lines.  A  type  too  thin  or  too  thick  when  put 
between  these  bars  shows  its  deviation  from  the  standard. . 

type-bigh  (tip'hi),  a.    Of  the  height  of  type: 
noting  a  woodcut  or  blocked  electrotype  plate. 
— Type-high  clump,  a  square  block  of  type-metal  made- 
of  various  sizes  to  uphold  to  a  proper  height  stereotype* 
plates  in  the  process  of  printing.    [Bug.] 

type-holder  (tip'hoFdfer),  n.  A  pallet  or  re- 
ceptacle for  holding  type,  used  by  bookbinders- 
and  for  hand-stamping. 

type-matrix  (tip'ma"triks),  n.  See  matria,  2  {d). 

typembryo  (H-pem'bri-6),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  riTrof, 
type,  +  e/ippvm,  embryo.  ]  That  stage  or  periodi 
in  the  development  of  an  embryo  when  the 
characteristics  of  the  main  type  to  which  it 
belongs  are  first  discoverable ;  an  embryo  ad- 
vanced to  the  stage  when  it  shows  the  type  of 
structure  of  the  phylum  or  subkingdom  to  whieh- 
it  belongs.  The  term  was  lately  introduced  by  A.  Hyatt, 
with  special  reference  to  the  embryology  of  mollusks. 
Hyatt  considered  the  typembryo  of  amollusktobe  the  veli- 
ger  stage,  when  the  embryo  is  tai'  enough  advanced  to  be 
recognized  as  molluscan ;  he  also  applied  the  term  to  the 
completed  embryonic  shell,  or  protoconch  (which  see). 
Later  (July,  1890)  E.  T.  Jackson  used  typembryo  in  a  more 
restricted  and  precise  sense,  as  the  fifth  of  the  following 
six  recognizable  embryonic  stages  of  mollusks :  (1)  protem- 
bryo,  prior  to  blastulatlon ;  (2)  mesemlm/o,  the  blastulft; 
(S)7netenibryo,  the  gastrula;  (4)  neoen&ryo,  the  trocho- 
sphere  (which  see);  (5)  typembryo,  the  period  when  ihat 
essential  molluscan  feature,  the  shell-gland,  and  plate-like 
beginnings  of  the  shell  are  discoverable,  yet  In  which  the 
embryo  is  not  far  enough  advanced  to  show  to  what  class- 
it  belongs ;  (6)  the  phylembryo,  or  that  early  vellger  stage 
(see  vehger,  with  cut)  in  which  the  structure  of  the  shell' 
and  other  characters  render  the  embiwo-referablfe  to  th»? 
class  of  mollusks  to  which  it  belongs. 


type-measure 

type-measure  (tip'mezh^ur),  «.  Same  as  Ujpe- 
soale. 

type-measurer  (tip'mezh''nr-6r),  n.  In  print- 
ing, a  graduatea  rod  on  tlie  sides  or  edges  of 
■which  the  body  of  each  different  size  of  type 
is  marked,  in  use  it  is  laid  alongside  a  column  of  mat- 
ter or  proof,  to  ascertain  the  number  of  lines  and  the  num- 
ber of  ems. 

type-metal  (tip'meV'al),  n.  An  alloy  of  lead 
■with  antimony,  or  ■witt  tin  and  antimony,  used 
to  make  types  for  printing.  The  value  of  the  al- 
loy is  considerably  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  sm^ 
amount  of  tin  (from  6  to  8  per  cent.).  Copper  and  iron 
have  also  been  used  in  small  quantity  to  give  greater  re- 
sistance to  the  alloy.  The  proportions  of  the  metals  used 
vary  considerably  with  the  quality  desired,  and  in  differ- 
ent type-foundries.  The  metal  used  in  some  foundries  for 
small  types,  from  brilliant  to  brevier,  consists  of  100  pounds 
of  lead,  40  pounds  of  antimony,  and  20  pounds  of  tin ; 
while  larger  types,  from  bourgeois  to  pica,  are  cast  from 
lOO  pounds  of  lead,  30  pounds  of  antimony,  and  15  pounds 
of  tin.  Extra  hard  or  copper-alloy  metal  contains  100 
pounds  of  lead,  44  pounds  of  antimony,  24  pounds  of  tin, 
and  6  per  cent,  of  copper.  Electrotype-metal  contain^  100 
pounds  of  lead,  4  pounds  of  antimony,  and  S  pounds  of  tin. 
btereotype-metal  contains  100  pounds  of  lead,  20  pounds 
of  antimony,  and  10  pounds  of  tin.  Soft  metal,  such  as 
is  used  for  leads  and  quadrats,  contains  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  lead,  and  but  little  tin  and  antimony. 
type-mold  (tip'mold),  n.  See  mold%  3. 
type-punch  (tip'pnneh),  n.  Bee  punchy  6. 
type-scale  (tip'skal),  n.  A  measaring-rod  of 
stout  paper,  ivory,  or  thin  brass,  which  sho'ws 
the  dimensions  of  the  most- used  bodies  of  type. 
It  is  used  to  measure  composed  types. 
type-setter  (tip'set'er),  n.  1.  A  composer  of 
types ;  a  compositor. 

The  composition  of  ordinary  books  is  always  a  work  of 
special  contract.  When  the  master  printer  agrees  in  turn 
with  his  compositors  at  a  fixed  rate  per  page,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  copy  furnished  will  be  easily  readable,  and 
that  the  dailyperformanceof  every  (j/jie-seter  will  be  about 
five  duodecimo  pages  of  ten-point  type  or  its  equivalent. 
De  Vinnej  Correct  Composition,  p.  336. 

2.  A  type-setting  machine.  See  type-setting. 
type-setting  (tip'sefing),  n.  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  setting  or  combining  types  in  proper 
order  for  printing,  it  is  usually  done  by  picking  up 
each  type  from  an  exposed  case,  and  arranging  the  types 
so  collected  in  a  composing-stick  in  lines  of  even  length. — 
Type-setting  maclllne,  a  mechanism  intended  to  quick- 
en the  operation  of  type-setting.  In  the  simpler  forms 
of  mechanical  type-setters,  the  types,  separately  arranged 
in  inclined  tubes  or  channels,  are  successively  dislodged 
by  the  pressure  of  appropriate  levers  moved  by  the  Sngers 
of  the  operator  on  a  keyboard.  As  the  types  fall,  they 
are  collected  in  a  long  line,  and  afterward  subdivided  in 
lines  of  proper  length.  The  Eastenbein  and  McMillan 
machines  are  of  this  construction.  Distribution  of  types 
is  usually  done  by  a  separate  machine,  of  which  there  are 
many  varieties.  In  all,  each  distinct  letter  or  character 
is  provided  with  its  own  special  nick,  which  serves  the 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Machine. 
^,  matrix  tnagazine  ;  B,  rods  from  finger-keys  to  matrix-releasing 
device ;  C.  keyooard  ;  JJ,  matrix  ciiannels ;  E,  traveling-belt  to  con- 
vey matrices  to  F;  F,  assembling-stick  for  matrices  j  G,  rack  con- 
taining spaces  ;  H,  space-releasing  bar  ;  /,  mold-wheel  (shown  also 
in  macnine  at  /);  7,  melting-pot ;  a,  pump-plunger  for  forcing  metal 
into  mold ;  Z,  receiving-galley  for  finished  linotypes, 
same  purpose  as  the  nicks  or  channels  in  a  key  for  the 
wards  of  its  look.  When  the  types  are  successively  pre- 
sented before  outlets  with  wards,  the  proper  nick  finds 
its  proper  ward,  and  is  discharged  in  its  proper  channel. 
Some  machines  combine  the  two  operations  of  setting 
and  distribution,  as  the  Thome  and  Paige  machines.  The 
Paige  machine  adds  the  operation  of  automatic  justifying, 
or  making  its  lines  of  even  length.  A  more  complex  form 
of  machine  dispenses  with  types  and  distribution,  and 
makes  the  types  as  they  are  needed.  The  operator  at  the 
keyboard  moves  levers  that  afisemble  the  matrices  in 
proper  order  over  a  mold,  and  justifies  the  words  of  each 
line,  in  a  line  evenly  spaced  and  of  uniform  length.  The 
mold  is  then  instantly  filled  with  melted  type-metal, 
which  casts  all  the  words  in  one  piece.  The  Mergenthaler, 
or  linotype,  and  the  Rogers  are  of  this  form.    The  Lan- 
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ston  casts  single  types  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger  on  a 

keyboard,  and  arranges  the  cast  types  in  lines  for  print- 
ing. The  first  type-setting  and  type-making  machine  was 
planned  at  London  by  Dr.  Church  in  1824.  More  than  fifty 
varieties  of  machine  type-setters  have  been  invented,  but 
few  are  in  use. 

type-wheel  (tip'hwel),  n.  A  disk  or  revolving 
sector  bearing  letters  in  relief  on  its  periph- 
ery :  used  in  some  adaptations  of  the  telegraph 
and  in  some  type-^writers. 

type-write  (tip'rit),  v.  t.  and  i.  To  print  or  re- 
produce by  means  of  a  type-writer;  practise 
type-writiug.     [Kecent.] 

type-writer  (tip'ri"t6r),  n.  1.  A  machine  for 
mechanical  writing,  operated  by  hand,  and 
printing  one  letter,  or  combination  of  letters, 
at  a  time,  by  the  impress  of  type  adapted  to  the 
purpose.  There  are  no^w  several  distinct  types 
of  these  machines. — 2.  An  operator  on  a  type- 
writing machine ;  one  who  prints  characters  on 
paper  by  means  of  a  type-writer.— Automatic 
type-writer  telegraph.   See  tdegraiph. 

type-writing  (tip'ri'ting),  n.  The  process  of 
printing  letter  by  letter  by  the  use  of  a  type- 
■writer;  also,  work  done  by  this  process. 

Typha  (tt'f a),  n.  [NL.  (Toumefort,  1700 ;  ear- 
lier by  Lobel,  1576),  <  Gr.  riifn,  cattail.]  A  ge- 
nus of  plants,  type  of  the  order  Typliacex.  it  is 
distinguished  from  Sparganium,  the. other  genus  of  the 
family,  by  its  linear  anthers,  stalked  ovary,  and  dry  indehis- 
cent  fruit.  There  are  IS 
species,  natives  of  fresh- 
water swamps  in  both 
tropical  and  temperate 
regions.  They  are  smooth 
herbs  with  strong  creep- 
ing rootstocks  from  which 
grow  erect  unbranched 
and  often  tall  and  robust 
stems  with  a  submerged 
base.  Theleaves  are  chief- 
ly radical,  long  and  linear, 
spongy,  and  at  first  some- 
what fleshy  and  watery. 
The  monoecious  flowers 
form,  a  cylindrical  termi- 
nal spadix,  the  upperpart 
of  which  is  staminate  and 
deciduous ;  both  parts 
are  partly  covered  in  the 
bud  by  very  perishable 
thin  spathaceous  bracts. 
The  long-Btalked  minute 
fruit  is  produced  in 
great  abundance,  over 
60,000  to  the  average 
spike  in  the  common 
species;  each  fruit  con- 
tains a  single  seed,  and 
is  surrounded  near  the  base  by  twenty  to  forty  long  slen- 
der white  hairs  which  expand  at  maturity,  aiding  in  dis- 
persion by  the  wind.  The  plant  usually  reaches  from  6  to  9 
feet  high ;  in  California  T.  Domingensis  sometimes  reaches 
18  feet,  including  an  inflorescence  of  3  feet ;  in  the  com- 
mon T.  latifolia,  the  handsome  dark  rusty-brown  fertile 
part  of  the  spike  is  usually  from  5  to  8  inches  long,  some- 
times 14,  and  is  much  used  for  rustic  decoration.  The 
abundant  mealy  pollen  is  made  into  bread  in  India  and 
New  Zealand ;  it  is  inflammable,  and  has  been  used  as  a 
substitute  for  tinder  and  for  matches.  The  powdered 
flowers  have  been  used  for  poultices,  and  the  farinaceous 
rootstoclcs  are  considered  astringent  and  diuretic  in  east- 
ern Asia.  The  long  leaves  are  much  used  in  central  New 
York  to  make  chair-bottoms,  and  are  elsewhere  woven 
into  mats  and  baskets.  Three  species  occur  in  the  United 
States,  of  which  T.  latifolia,  with  four-grained  pollen,  and 
T.  angustifolia,  with  single-grained  pollen,  are  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  northern  parts  of  both  hemi- 
spheres ;  the  latter  is  in  the  United  Stat  s  more  local  and 
largely  maritime,  and  often  shows  a  distinct  interval  be- 
tween the  male  and  female  divisions  of  the  spike.  The 
other  and  larger  species,  T.  Domingensis^  occurs  in  the 
West  Indies,  Mexico,  Texas,  California,  and  the  Argentine 
Kepublic.  For  T.  eUphanlina,  see  elepMnUgrass;  for  the 
others,  cattail,  reed-mace,  and  reree;  and  compare  ■marsh- 
beetle  and  duneTie-down.  They  are  also  commonly  known 
AS  flag  and  asbvlruih. 

Typhaceae  (ti-fa'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (A.  P.  de 
CandoUe,  1805),  <  'Typha  +  -aceee.']  An  order 
of  monoootyledonous  plants,  of  the  series  Nu- 
diftorse.  it  is  characterized  by  usually  monoecious 
flowers  with  a  perianth  of  irregular  membranous  scales 
or  of  very  slender  elongated  hairs.  It  includes  about  19 
species,  belonging  to  2  genera,  Typhaittxe  type)  and  Spar- 
ganium (where  see  cut),  both  marsh-plants  of  wide  distri- 
bution, with  unjointed  watery  stems  and  long  entire  alter- 
nate leaves  which  project  stiifly  out  of  the  water  or  in  a  few 
cases  float  on  its  surface.  The  small  crowded  flowers  con- 
tain six  or  more  stamens  with  elongated  flaccid  filaments, 
and  a  single  superior  ovary  usually  with  a  single  cell  and  a 
single  ovule. 

typh-fever  (tif 'f e'V^r),  n.  [<  typh(us),  typh(oid), 
+  fever^.']  A  term  proposed  to  include  both 
typhus  and  typhoid  fevers. 

ty^inia  (ti-fln'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  rS^of,  smoke, 
mist:  see  typhus.]  In  jiaWjo?.,  relapsing  fever. 
[Rare.] 

typhlitic  (tif-lit'ik),  a.  [<  typhlitis  +  -ic]  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  typhlitis ;  affected 
■with  typhlitis. 

typhlitis  (tif-li'tis),  n.  [NL. ,  <  Gr.  tv(I>?i.6q,  blind 
(■with  ref.  to  the  cseeum),  +  -ifo's.]  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  cseeum  and  vermiform  appendix. 


Cattail  {Typha  latifolia), 
a,  the  spadix,  with  male  flowers 
above  and  female  ones  below ;  b.a. 
male  flower;  r,  a  female  flower. 


typhomania 

typhloSnteritis  (tif-l6-en-te-ri'tis),  «.    [NL., 

<  Gr.  Tv^Aof,  blind,  -I-  evrepov,  intestine,  +  -itis.] 
Same  as  typhlitis. 

typhloid  (tif'loid),  a.  [<  Gr.  rwpUc,  blind,  + 
elSog,  form.]  Having  defective  vision,  as  a 
blindworm. 

typhlology  (tif-lol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  ru^Wf,  blind, 
-I-  -Tioyia,  <  Myeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.'i  The  sum 
of  seientiflo  knowledge  concerning  blindness. 

typhlope  (tif'lop),  n.  [<  NL.  ^J^phlops.'i  A 
small  snake  of  the  family  Typhlopidse;  a  worm- 
snake  or  blindworm. 

Typhlophthalmi  (tif-lof-thal'mi),  n.  pi.    [NL., 

<  Gr.  TvipXoc,  blind,  +  'o^aku6g,  eye.]  In  Cope's 
classiflcation,  a  superfamily  of  plenrodont  liz- 
ards, represented  by  the  Anelytropidee,  Aconti- 
idse,  and  Amiellidx. 

typhlophthalmic  (tif-lof-thal  'mik) ,  a.  [<  l^pli- 
lophthalmi  +  -ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Typhlophthalmi. 

Typhlopidse  (tif-lop'i-de),»i.^i.  [NL.,  <  Typlt- 
lops  +  -idse.']  A  family  of  angiostomatous  seole- 
cophidian  serpents,  typified  by  the  genus  Typh 
lops;  the  worm-snakes  or  blindworms.  it  for- 
merly included  all  the  small  serpents  with  the  mouth  not 
distensible  and  teeth  only  in  one  jaw,  upper  or  lower,  being 
the  same  as  TypMopoidea.  By  the  division  of  these  into 
two  famUies,  CaJtodoWta,  and  Epanodovia,  with  lower  and 
with  upper  teeth  only,  respectively,  the  Typhlapidx  are 
restricted  to  the  latter,  and  contrasted  with  Stenoetoniidx. 

Typhlopoidea  (tif-lo-poi'df-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  TvfMg,  blind,  -f-  iyip,  eye,  +  el6og,  form.] 
A  suborder  of  Ophidia,  containing  the  small 
scoleeophidian  or  angiostomatous  snakes  of  the 
families  Typhl(^dx  and  Stenostomatidse,  and 
thus  equivalent  to  Typhlopidse  in  a  broad  sense. 
They  differ  from  all  other  opmdians  in  having  no  trans- 
verse bone  of  the  skull  the  pterygoid  disconnected  from 
the  quadrate,  the  palatmes  with  their  long  axes  transverse 
and  bounding  the  nasal  choanse  behind,  and  the  ethmo- 
turbinal  forming  part  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

Typhlops  (tif 'lops),  n.  [NL.  (Schneider),  <  Gr. 
TV(l>Xiiip,  blind,  <  rv^Mg,  blind,  -1-  Cif,  eye.]  The 
typical  genus  of  Typhlopidse,  ha^vingthe  muzzle 
covered  above  with  rostral  and  internasal 
scutes,  and  one  ocular,  one  preocular,  and  one 
nasal  plate. 

typhlosis  (tif-16'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  TvipXuatc,  a 
making  blind,  blindness,'  <  Twjihivv,  make  blind, 

<  TvfMg,  blind.]    Blindness. 
typhlosolar  (tif-lo-so'lar),  a.     [<  typhlosole  + 

-aj'3.]  Of  the  character  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
typhlosole.    Micros.  Sd.,  N.  S.,  XXVII.  565. 

typhlosole  (tif'lo-sol),  n.  [<  Gr.  Tu^Aiif,  blind, 
+  aakqv,  tube,  pipe :  see  solen."]  A  thick  fold- 
ing of  the  intestine  of  certain  annelids,  mol- 
lusks,  etc.,  formed  by  the  involution  of  the  wall 
of  the  intestine  along  the  dorsomedian  line,  and 
projecting  into  the  intestinal  cavity.  Huxley, 
Anat.  Invert.,  p.  196. 

Typhoean  (ti-fo'f-an),  a.  [Also,  erroneously, 
Typhcean,  Typhean;\ L.  Typhoeus,  < Gr. Tvipaevg, 
contr.  Tv(j>&c,  Typhoeus  (see  def .) ;  of.  Typhon^.]  ' 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  Typhoeus  (or 
Tjrphos),  a  monster  of  Greek  mythology,  who 
tried  to  conquer  the  gods,  but  was  overcome 
by  Zeus  and  buried  under  Mount  Etna.  Typhoeus 
is  described  as  vomiting  flame  from  a  hundred  mouths, 
and  thus  typifies  a  volcano. 

typhoid  (ti'f old),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  typhotde,  <  Gr. 
*Tv<l>ocidrig,  contr.  Twji&Siic,  delirious,  of  persons 
suffering  from  fever,  also  of  the  fever  itself, 

<  TinjKig,  smoke,  also  stupor  arising  from  fever: 
see  typhus.']  I.  a.  Resembling  typhus:  noting 
a  specific  continued  fever — Bilious  typhoid  fe- 
ver. See /eneri.— Typhoid  bacUlus,  or  Eberth's  bacil- 
lus, a  micro-organism  found  in  the'  intestinal  ulcers,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  bodies,  of  those  dying  from  typhoid  fever, 
and  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  this  disease. —  Typhoid 
condition  or  state,  a  condition  occmTing  sometimes  in 
the  course  of  acute  diseases  of  a  depressing  type,  in  which 
there  is  marked  lowering  of  all  the  vital  forces,  shown  by 
prostration,  muttering  delirium,  carphologia,  muscular 
twitchings,  unconscious  discharges  from  the  bladder  and 
bowels,  a  dry,  cracked,  often  blackish  tongue,  etc.— Ty- 
phoid fever.  See/ewi-i.— Typhoid  pneumonia.  See 
pnemnonia. 

II.  n.  Typhoid  fever.    See/enerl. 

typhoidal(ti'foi-dal),a.  [^<  typhoid  + -al.']  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  typhoid  fe- 
ver: as,  typhoidal  syraptoms. 

typhomalarial  (ti"fo-ma-la'ri-al),  a.  [<  ty- 
pho(id)  +  malarial.']  Involving  both  typhoid 
and  malarial  characters :  applied  to  a  disease 
caused  by  the  combined  influence  of  fllth  and 
the  malarial  poison,  or  a  typhoid  fever  in  which 
the  symptoms  are  modifled  by  the  action  of  ma- 
laria. Whether  either  of  these  conditions  ex- 
ists has  been  a  subject  of  dispute  among  medi- 
cal writers. 

typhomania  (ti-fo-ma'ni-a),  n.  [<  Gr.  riJ^of, 
stupor  (see  typhus,  typhoid),  +  /lavta,  madness.] 


typhomania 

A  low,  muttering  delirium  with  stupor,  but  with- 
out sleep,  as  seen  in  severe  cases  of  typhus 
fever.    Also  typhoma. 

typhonif  (ti'fon),  n.  [<  NL.  typlwn  (Bacon),  < 
Gr.  TwpSyv,  also  Tixpi);,  a  furious  whirlwind;  ef. 
Tu^iiv,  Typhon,  one  of  the  giants,  son  of  Ty- 
phosus, and  Tii0(5f,  Tu^uriif,  father  of  Typhon, 
and  a  god  of  the  winds ;  cf.  ri^of,  cloud,  smoke, 
mist,  <  TV(peiv,  smoke ;  cf .  Skt.  dhupa,  smoke. 
Cf .  typhus.  The  word  has  been  merged  in  ty- 
phoon, a.  v.]    A  whirlwind. 

Typhon^  (ti'fon),  n.  [<  L.  Jk/phon,  <  Gr.  Tixfiayv, 
one  of  the  giants:  see  def.  and  typhon^.']  1. 
In  tfr.  myth.,  a  son  of  Typhosus,  and  the  father 
of  the  winds:  later  eonifused  with  Typhos  or 
Typhoeus.—  2.  The  Greek  name  of  the  Egyp- 
tian divinity  Set,  the  personification  of  the 
principle  of  evil. —  8.  II.  c]  A  large  Bast  In- 
dian heron,  Ardea  sumatrana. 

tsrphonia  (li-fo'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Tv^og, 
stupor :  see  typhus,']  "  Same  as  typhomania. 

typnouic  (ti-fon'ik),  a.  [<  typhon^  +  -ic]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  typhon  or  typhoon;  having 
the  force  or  character  of  a  typhoon. 

typboon  (tl-f  on');  '»'•  [Formerly  also  tyfoon;  al- 
tered, in  simulation  of  typhon\fiova  the  earlier 
tuffoon  (1680),  tuffon  (1610)^  toofoji  (1567),  <  Pg. 
tiifdio,  <  Ar.  Pers.  Bind,  tafan  (whence  in  re- 
cent Anglo-Ind.  tufan,  toofan,  toofaun,  touffan), 
a  sudden  and  violent  storm,  a  tempest,  hurri- 
cane. The  Ar.  Pers.  Hind,  tufdn  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  original  in  any  of  those  languages, 
and  may  have  been  derived  from  the  Gr.  tv^Sw, 
whence  also  E.  typhon :  see  typhon^.  Cf .  Chi- 
nese t'aifung, '  a  great  wind'  (of  any  kind) :  to, 
t'ai,  great;  fung  (also  given  as  fang,  fmg),  in 
Canton  fong,  wind.  The  term  tai  fung,  a  cy- 
clone, a  local  name  in  Formosa,  may  be  from 
the  Chinese  t'aifung  in  its  general  sense.  The 
Chinese  names  for  typhoon  are  pao  fiing,  lit. 
'fierce  wind,'  Mufung,  lit. '  cyclone  wind'  {kiu, 
a  furious  cyclone,  whirlwind,  a  wind  which 
comes  from  four  sides  at  ouce).  The  Chinese 
terms  have  prob.  no  connection  with  the  Ar. 
Pers.  Hind,  word.]  A  violent  hurricane  oc- 
curring in  the  China  seas  and  their  environs, 
principally  during  the  months  of  July,  August, 
September,  and  October.  Typhoons  are  prolonged 
cyclonic  storms  of  great  intensity,  and  correspond  in 
every  respect  to  the  West  Indian  hurricanes  which  occur 
in  the  same  latitudes  in  the  western  hemisphere. 

I  went  aboord  o{  the  shippe  of  Bengals,  at  which  time  it 
was  the  yeere  of  Touffom  concerning  which  Touffon  ye 
are  to  vnderstand,  that  in  the  East  Indies  often  times 
there  are  not  stormes  as  in  other  countreys  ^  but  eueiy  10. 
or  12.  yeeres  there  are  such  tempests  and  stormes  tt^t  it 
is  a  thing  incredible,  .  .  .  neither  do  they  know  certainly 
what  yeere  they  wil  come.         HaklvyVe  Voyaget,  IL  S70. 

Tuffoons  are  a  particidar  kind  of  violent  Storm  blowing 
ontheCoastof  Tonqnin.  .  .  .  Itcomesonflerceandblows 
very  violent,  at  K.  E.  twelve  hours  more  or  less.  .  .  . 
When  the  Wind  begins  to  abate,  it  dies  away  suddenly, 
and  falling  flat  calm  it  continues  so  an  Hour,  more  or  less ; 
then  the  Wind  comes  about  to  the  8.  W.,  and  it  blows  and 
rains  as  tierce  from  thence  as  it  did  before  at  N.E.,  and  as 
long.  Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  L  239. 

typhotoxill  (fi-fo-tok'sin),  n.  [<  Gr.  tv^oc,  stu- 
por (see  typhtis'j,  +  to$(ik&ii),  poison,  4-  -en2.] 
A  toxin  (C7H17NO2)  obtained  from  cultures  of 
the  bacillus  of  typhoid  fever. 

typhous  (fa'fus),  a.  [<  typh{us)  +  -ous.']  Of  or 
relating  to  typhus. 

typh-poison  (tif'poi^zn),  n.  [<  typh{us),  ty- 
ph(oid),  +poison.']  Poison  or  virus  which  when 
admitted  into  the  system  produces  typh-fever, 
or  continued  low  fevers,  as  typhus  or  typhoid. 

typhus  (tS'fus),  n.  [=  F.  typhus  =  Sp.  Ufo  = 
Pg.  typho  =  It.  tifo  =  D.  G.  typhus  =  Sw.  Dan. 
tyfus,  <  Nil.  typhus,  typhus  (cf .  L.  typhus,  pride, 
vanity),  <  Gr.  twjioc,  smoke,  vapor,  mist  (hence, 
vanity,  conceit),  also  stupor,  esp.  stupor  arising 
from  fever,  <  riipetv,  smoke:  see  typTwn^.']  A 
fever  accompanied  by  great  prostration,  usu- 
ally delirium,  and  an  eruption  of  small  reddish- 
purple  spots;  ship-fever;  jail-fever.  Compare 
typhus  fever,  imdei-  fever — Abdominal  typhus 
fever.  See  /everi.— Malignant  bUions  typbus  fever. 
See/ecerl.— Sui^cal  typhus  fever,  pyemia.— Typhus 
abdomlnalis,  typhoid  fever.  See/eiwri. — l^hus  am- 
bulatorius,  walking  typhoid  fever.— Typhus  carce- 
rum,  Jail-fever.—  T:pphUB  castrensls,  camp-fever.  See 
/eoeri — Xyphus  exanthematicuB,  typhus  fever.— Kr- 
phns  fever.  See  def.  and/nieri.— Typhus  gangllaxis, 
typhoid  fever.— Typhus  Icterodes,  yellow  fever.  See 
/ewri.— Typhus  petechlalls,  typhus  fever.— Typhus 
recnmns,  relapsing  fever. 

typic  (tip'ik),  a.  [=  F.  typigue  =  Sp.  Upieo  = 
Pg.  typico  (cf .  D.  G.  typiseh  =  Sw.  Dan.  typisk), 
<  L.  typieus,  <  Gr.  TtnrtKd;,  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
type,  conformable,  typical,  <  r&n-of,  impression, 
type :  see  type.]  Constituting  or  representing 
a  type;  typical.     [Rare.] 
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Thou  Gracious  delgn'st  to  let  the  fair  One  view 
Her  Typ*"  People. 

Priar,  Second  Hymn  of  Callimachus. 
Here 's  Smith  already  swearing  at  my  feet 
That  I'm  the  typic  she.    Away  with  Smith ! 

Urs.  Brouming,  Aurora  Leigh,  ix. 
Typic  fever,  a  fever  that  is  regular  in  its  attacks,  or  that 
follows  a  particular  type :  opposed  to  erralic  Sever. 
typical  (tip'i-kal),  a.  [<  LL.  typicalis,  <  L. 
typicvs,  typic:  see  typic  and  -al.]  1.  Having 
the  character  of  a  significant  or  symboUo  type ; 
serving  as  an  index  or  a  symbol  of  something 
past,  present,  or  to  come ;  representative ;  em- 
blematic; illustrative. 

The  description  is,  as  sorted  best  to  the  apprehension  of 
those  times,  typicdU  and  shadowie. 

Miltan,  Church-OoTernmenl^  i.  2. 
On  the  right  hand  of  Popei7  sat  Judaism,  represented 
by  an  old  man  embroidered  with  phylacteries,  and  distin- 
guished by  many  typCcal  figures,  which  I  had  not  skill 
enough  to  unriddle.  Addison,  Tatler,  No.  257. 

TypUxd  remains  of  every  disposition  must  continue 
traceable  even  to  the  remotest  future. 

H.  fencer.  Social  Statics,  p.  329. 

2.  Constituting  or  conforming  to  a  type  or  pat- 
tern; representative  in  kind  or  quality;  serv- 
ing as  a  characteristic  example  of  a  group  or 
an  aggregate :  as,  a  typical  animal,  plant,  spe- 
cies, or  genus ;  a  ijfpicaJ  building;  typical  aou- 
duet.  Also  typal.  Compare  attypical,  etypical, 
subtypical. 

I  need  hardly  name  David  and  Jonathan ;  yet  I  cannot 
pass  them  by ;  for  theirs  is,  and  will  remain,  the  typical 
friendship  of  the  world.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXXIX.  455. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  type  or  types;  signifi- 
cantly characteristic  or  illustrative ;  indicative ; 
connotative :  as,  a  typical  example  or  specimen ; 

typical  markings,  colors,  or  limbs Typical  cells, 

in  hot.,  same  2&fundwmemtal  celh  (wliich  see,  under /un- 
damentcU). 

typicality  (tip-i-kal'i-ti),  n.  [<  typical  +  My.] 
The  fact  or  state  of  being  typical ;  existence 
as  a  type  or  symbol ;  also,  adherence  to  types 
or  standards.     [Rare.] 

Such  men  .  .  ,  have  spumed  the  empty  typicality  of 
the  church  whenever  she  has  pretended  to  appease  that 
immortal  want  [of  a  really  divine  righteousness]. 

H.  James,  Subs,  and  Shad.,  p.  222. 

typically  (tip'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  typical  man- 
ner; representatively;  symbolically. 

Other  Levitical  lambs  took  away  sin  typicaUy,  this 
really.  B«v.  T.  Adams,  Works,  II.  113. 

In  the  Eucharist  he  [Christ]  still  is  figured  .  .  .  more 
clearly,  but  yet  still  but  typieatty,  or  in  figure. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Dissuasive  from  Popeiy,  II.  ii.  §  3. 

typicalness  (tip'i-kal-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  typical. 

typicum  (tip'i-kum),  n.  [<  MGr.  Timuidv,  a  book 
of  ritual,  an  imperial  decree,  neut.  of  Gr.  -nmi- 
K6g,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  type:  see  typic.]  In 
the  Gr.  Ch.,  same  as  directory,  1. 

Typidentata  (13'pi-den-ta'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
L.  typus,  type,  +  dentattts,  toothed.]  A  division 
of  placental  mammals,  containing  aU  except- 
ing the  Edentata. 

typification  (tip*i-fi-ka'shgn),  n.  [<  typify  + 
-ic-atr-ion.]    The  act  or  state  of  typifying. 

typifier  (tip'i-fi-er),  n.  [<  typify  +  -«rl.]  One 
who  or  that  which  typifies. 

A  modem  typifier,  who  deals  only  in  similitudes  and 
correspondences.  WarburUm,  Works,  XL  403. 

typify  (tip'i-fi),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  typified,  ppr. 
typifying.  [<  L.  typus,  type,  +  facere,  ms^e 
(see  -fy).]  1.  To  represent  by  an  image,  form, 
model,  or  resemblance;  show  forth;  prefigure. 
Our  Saviour  was  typified  indeed  by  the  goat  that  was 
slain.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vnlg.  Err. 

3.  To  be  or  constitute  a  type  of;  embody  the 
typical  characteristics  of;  exemplify:  as,  the 
tiger  typifies  all  the  animals  of  the  cat  kind. 

typist  (ti'pist),  n.  [<  type  +  -is*.]  One  who 
uses  a  type-writer.     [Recent.] 

typo  (ti'po),  n.  [Abbr.  of  typographer.]  A  com- 
positor.    [Colloq.] 

typocosmy  (<i'po-koz-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  Tiirog,  type, 
+  Kdajioc,  the  world.]  A  representation  of  the 
world;  universal  terminology.     [Rare.] 

Books  of  typocosmy,  which  have  been  made  since ;  being 
nothing  but  a  mass  of  words  of  all  arts,  to  give  men  coun- 
tenance, that  those  which  use  the  terms  might  be  thought 
to  understand  the  art. 

Baeon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  IL 

Typodontia  (fi-po-don'shia),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
rbwog,  type,  +  o6'oi}Q  {bdovr-)  =  E.  tooth.]  In 
Blyth's  edition  of  Cuvier,  an  order  of  placental 
Mammalia,  comprehenduig  the  Mmana,  Quad- 
rumana,  and  Camaria  {camassiers)  of  Cuvier; 
one  of  two  orders  constituting  Blyth's  zo3pha- 
gous  type  of  mammals.    [Not  in  use.] 

typo-etching  (ti'po-ecMing),  n.  The  process 
of  making  a  plate  for  relief  printing  by  etching 
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with  acid  the  parts  of  the  surface  of  a  stone 
which  have  not  previously  been  protected.  See 
lithography.    Enc/yc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  704. 

typog.  An  abbreviation  of  typography  or  typog- 
rapher. 

typograph  (ti'po-  or  tip'o-grM ),  n.  [<  Gr.  rimog, 
type,  +  ypaipia,  i  ypa^eiv,  write.]  A  type-mak- 
ing  and  type-setting  machine.  Science,  VIH. 
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typographer  (ti-pog'ra-ffer),  «.  [<  typograph.^ 
+  -eri.]  1.  One  who  prints  with  or  from  types, 
or  by  typographic  process. 

There  is  a  very  ancient  edition  of  this  work  [Justinian's 
"Institutes"],  without  date,  place,  or  typographer. 

T.  Wartan,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  11.  381,  note. 

2.  A  beetle  of  the  genus  Bostrychus,  as  B.  ty- 
pographicus :  so  called  from  the  characteristic 
marldngs  its  larva  makes  on  the  bark  of  trees. 

typographic  (tip-o-  or  ti-po-graf 'ik),  a.  [=  F. 
typographique  =  Sp.  tipogrdfico  =  Pg.  typogror- 
phico  =  It.  tipografico;  as  typograph-p  +  -ic] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  art  of  printing  from 
types,  woodcuts,  or  plates  in  high  relief. — 
Typographic  machine,  a  machine  for  impressing  a  ma- 
trix from  which  a  stereotype  plate  may  be  cast.  It  has 
keys  which,  as  they  are  depressed,  operate  types  in  the  or- 
der desired.  B.  H.  ^ni^At.- Typographic  point.  See 
pdM^,  14  (6). 

typograpMcal  (tip-o-  or  ti-po-graf 'i-kal),  a.  [< 
typographic  +  -al.]  '  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ty- 
pography, or  the  use  or  manipulation  of  types 
for  printing:  a,s,typograpMeal  ertoTs. — 2t.  Em- 
blematic; figurative;  typical. 

typographically  (tip-o-  or  ti-po-graf'i-kal-i), 
adv.  1.  By  means  of  types ;  after  the  manner 
of  type-printers,  as  opposed  to  litho^aphic 
or  copperplate  methods. — 2f.  Emblematically; 
figuratively. 

typographist  (ti-pog'ra-fist),  n.  [<  typograpJi-y 
+  -is*.]  A  student  of  typography;  a  person 
concerned  with  the  art  or  history  of  printing. 
Athensewm,  No.  3282,  p.  412.     [Rare.] 

typography  (ti-pog'ra-fi),  n.  [=  F.  typographic 
=  Sp.  Upografia  =  Pg.  typographia  =  It.  tipo- 
grafia  =  G.  typographic  =  Sw.  Dan.  typografi, 
<  Gr.  rimog,  impression,  type,  -I-  -ypaipla,  Cypafeiv, 
write.]  1.  The  art  of  composing  types  and 
printing  from  them. 

Caxton  taught  us  typography  about  the  year  1474. 

Johnson,  Idler,  No.  69, 

2.  In  a  restricted  use,  type-work;  the  branch 
of  printing  connected  with  composition ;  the 
preparation  of  matter  in  type  for  use  in  print- 
ing.— 3.  The  general  character  or  appearance 
of  printed  matter. — 4t.  Emblematical  or  hiero- 
glyphic representation.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg. 
Err. 

typolite  (tip'o-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  rimog,  impression, 
+  IWog,  stone.]  A  stone  or  petrifaction  im- 
pressed with  the  figure  of  an  animal  or  a  plant: 
a  fossil,  in  an  ordinary  paleontological  sense. 

typological  (tip-o-  or  la-po-loj 'i-kal),  a.  [<  ty- 
polog-^  +  4c-of .]'  Of  or  pertaining  to  typology ; 
relating  to  types  or  symbols:  as,  typological 
exegesis.    Encyc.  Brit,  XI.  606. 

typolo^  (fS-poro-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  rmrog,  type, 
-i--?xiyia,  <  Uyeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.]  The  doc- 
trine of  types  or  symbols ;  a  discourse  on  types, 
especially  those  of  Scripture. 

typomania  (tip-o-  or  ti-po-ma'ni-a),  n.  [<  Gr. 
Ttm-of,  type,  -1-  pavla,  madness.]  "A  mania  for 
the  use  of  printing-types;  a  strong  propensity 
to  write  for  publication.     [Humorous.] 

The  slender  intellectual  endowments  and  limited  vital 
resources  which  are  so  very  frequently  observed  in  asso- 
ciation with  typomania. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Atlantic,  U.  66. 

typonym  (ti'po-nim),  n.  [<  Gr.  rim-og,  type,  -f- 
6vv/ia,  name.]  In  eoifl.  and  hot.,  a  name  based 
upon  an  indication  of  a  type  species  or  of  a  type 
specimen.    Coues,  The  Auk  (1884),  VI.  321. 

typonymal  (fi-pon'i-mal),  a.     Same  as  typo- 


typonymic  (tip-6-  or  ti-po-nim'Ik),  a.  [<  typo- 
nym +  -ic.  j  Named  with  reference  to  a  type, 
as  a  genus  whose  type  species  is  declared,  or  a 
species  a  type  specimen  of  which  is  recorded. 
Coues,  1885. 

typorama  (tip-o-  or  ti-po-ra'ma),  n.  [<  Gr.  rii- 
^og,  type,  -t-  ipa/m,  view':  see  "panorama.]  A 
view  of  something  consisting  of  a  detailed  plan 
ormodel;  a  representation  in  facsimile.  [Rare.] 
■The  ^/porama,  a  plaster  of  Paris  model  of  the  Under- 
clilf,  Isle  of  Wight.    Fira  rear  iff  a  Silken  Reign,  p.  214. 


typtological  (tip-to-loj'i-kal),  a.    [<  iyptolog-y 
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so-called  spirit-rappings  are  produced ;  also,  a 
believer  in  the  spiritualistic  theory  of  these 
phenomena. 

typtology  (tip-tol'o-ji),  n.  [Irreg.  <  Gr.  Timreiv, 
strike,  +  -Tuyyia,  <  Myeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.']  In 
sj>iritualism,  the  theory  or  practice  of  spirit- 
rapping  ;  als(^the  key  to  spirit-rappings. 

Tyr  (tir),  n.  |lcel.  Tyr :  see  Tm,  Tuesday.']  In 
NortJiern  myth.,  the  god  of  war  and  victory, 
son  of  Odin.  He  is  the  same  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Tiw. 

tyrant,  n.  and  v.    An  obsolete  form  of  tyrant. 

tvrannesst  (ti'ran-es),  n.  [<  tyran  +  -ess.]  A 
female  tyrant. 

And  now  the  tyrantiesse  beares  all  the  Btroke, 
Clogging  her  suffering  neck  with  servile  yoke. 

Times'  Whistle  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  92. 

tyrannic  (ti-ran'ik),  a.  [<  F.  tyranniquB  =  8p. 
ti/fdnieo  =  Pg.  tyranmco  =  It.  Urarmico,  <  L. 
tyranmcus,  ML.  Urannicus,  <  Gr.  TvpavvixSg,  of 
or  pertaining  to  a  tyrant,  <  rbpavvog,  tyrant :  see 
tyrant.]    Same  as  tyrartnioal. 

Brute  violence  and  proud  tyrannic  power. 

MiUan,  P.  R.,  i.  218. 

tyrannical  (ti-ran'i-kal),  a.  [<  tyramrdc  +  -al.] 
1.  Having  the  character  of  a  tyrant;  acting 
like  a  tyrant ;  despotic  in  rule  or  procedure ; 
arbitrary;  imperious:  as,  a  tyrammcal  master. 
— 2 .  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a  tyrant ; 
unjustly  severe  in  operation;  oppressive:  as,  a 
tyrannical  government;  tyrannical  actions. 

In  this  ^oint  charge  him  home,  that  he  affects 
Tyrannical  power.  Shah.,  Cor.,  iii.  8.  2. 

=  Syn.  Domineering,  severe,  oppressive,  galling,  grind- 
ing.   See  demfOiigm. 

tyrannically  (ti-ran'i-kal-i),  ad/v.  In  a  tyran- 
nical manner;  with  arbitrary  or  oppressive  ex- 
ercise of  power.    Shah.,  Hamlet,  li.  2.  356. 

tyrannicalness  (ti-ran'i-kal-nes),  n.  Tyran- 
nical disposition  or  practice. 

tyrannicidal  (<S-ran'i-si-dal),  a.  [<  tyrarmi- 
cide  +  -al.]    Relating  to  tyrannicide. 

tyrannicide^  (ti-ran'i-sid),  n.  [<  F.  tyramrd- 
dde,  <  L.  tyranrddda,  a  slayer  of  a  tyrant,  < 
tyrannus,  tyrant,  +  -dda,  <  csedere,  slay.]  One 
who  kills  a  tyrant. 

Hear  what  Xenophon  says  in  Hiero :  "People  .  .  .  erect 

Statues  in  their  Temples  to  the  Honour  of  Tyrannicides." 

Miiton,  Answer  to  8alma«ius,  v. 

tyrannicide^  (ti-rau'i-sid),  n.  [<  F.  tyranni- 
cide, <  L.  tyranniddium,  the  slaying  of  a  tyrant, 
<  tyrannus,  tyrant,  +  ■-cidium,,<  csedere,  slay.] 
The  act  of  killing  a  tyrant ;  the  putting  a  tyran- 
nical ruler  to  death  on  account  of  his  acts. 
Tyrannidse  (ti-ran'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Tyran- 
nus +  4dse.  ]  A  family  of  passerine  birds,  named 
from  the  genus  Tyrannus;  the  tyrant-birds  or 
tyrant-flycatchers..  There  are  many  genera,  and 
upward  of  400  species,  confined  to  America,  and  chiefly 
represented  in  the  Neotropical  region.  They  are  readily 
distinguished  by  the  non-oscine  (clamatorial  or  mesomy- 
odian)  character  of  the  syrinx,  the  scutelliplantar  tarsi  of 
the  exaspideah  type,  ten  primaries  of  which  the  first  is  not 
spurious,  twelve  rectrices,  and  the  bill  almost  invariably 
hooked  at  the  end  t>y  an  overhanging  point  of  the  upper 
mandible.  The  rictus  as  a  rule  is  strongly  bristled;  the 
hind  toe  is  eleutherodactylous,  or  freely  movable  apart 
from  the  others  (as  in  oscine  Passeres),  and  the  outer  and 
middle  toes  are  united  only  at  their  bases.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  characteristic  groups  of  its  grade  in 
the  New  World,  only  the  Tanagridse  and  Trochilidse  ap- 
proaching it  in  these  respects.  Its  relationships  are  with 
the  other  non-oscine  Passeres  highly  developed  in  and 
peculiar  to  the  Neotropical  region,  namely  (he  Pipridee 
and  Cotingidx;  but  not  with  the  true  flycatchers,  otMus- 
cicapidie,  to  which  many  of  the  long-known  species  used  to 
be  referred.  Only  8  or  9  genera  extend  into  the  United 
States,  and  of  these  only  6  {Tyrannus,  Myiarchus,  Sayomis, 
Contopus,  and  Empidonax)  have  any  extensive  distribution 
in  that  country.  The  genus  Oxyrhynchus,  without  any 
hook  of  the  beak,  is  often  now  senarated  as  the  type  of 
another  family ;  aside  from  this  the  Tyrannidee  are  by 
Solater  divided  into  4  subtamllies—Timiopterinm,  Platy- 
rhynchinm,  Elseniinee,  and  Tyranmnse.  See  cuts  under 
Cmitopus,  Empidonax,  Fluvicola,  king-Mrd,  Megarhynehus, 
Milmilus,  pewit,  Platyrhynchus,  Pyrocephalus,  Sayomis, 
smsmrlaU,  Teenioptera,  Todirostrum,  and  Tyrannuiw. 
Tyranninse (tir-a-m'ne),  n.pl,  [NL.,  <  Tyrannus 
+  -inse.]  A  subfamily  of  Tyranmdse,  contain- 
ing the  true  tyrant-flycatchers,  of  arboreal  hab- 
its, and  usually  more  or  less  extensively  oliva- 
ceous coloration,  sometimes  gray,  varied  chief- 
ly with  white  or  yellow,  and  often  with  a  bright- 
colored  spot  on  the  crown.  Birds  of  this  group  abound 
throughout  the  woodlands  of  America,  from  the  limit 
of  trees  both  north  and  south,  and  play  an  important  part 
in  the  economy  of  nature,  comparable  to  that  of  the  true 
flycatchers  (Musdeapidse)  of  the  Old  World.  In  the  United 
States  the  scissortail  (MUmlus  fcrficatus),  the  common 
kingbird  or  bee-martin  (Tyrannm  carolinensis),  the  great 
crested  flycatcher  {Myiarchus  crinitus),  the  pewit  or  water- 
pewee  (Sayomis  (or  Empidias)  fusem),  the  wood-pewee  or 
phoebe-bird(ContomM»ir«n«),and  several  smaller  flycatch- 
ers of  the  genus  Empidonax  furnish  characteristic  exam- 
ples of  the  Tyranmnse.    There  are  in  all  about  20  genera. 
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tyrannine  (tir'a-nin),  a.  [<  Tyrannus  +  -ine^.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tyranninee;  relating  to 
or  resembling  the  genus  Tyrannus :  in  a  narrow 
sense  applied  to  the  larger  tyrant-flycatchers,  in 
distinction  from  the  smaller  tyrannuline  forms. 

Tyranniscus  (tir-a-nis'kus),  n.  [NL.  (Cabanis 
and  Heine,  1859)','  dim.  of  Tyrannus,  q.  v.]  A 
genus  of  small  tyrant-flycatchers,  of  the  sub- 
family ElxniinsB,  containing  about  11  species, 
ranging  from  Guatemala  to  southern  Brazil,  as 
T.  wigricapillus  and  T.  cinereioeps. 

tyrannise,  v.    See  tyrannize. 

tyrannisht  (ti'ra-nish),  a.  [<  MB.  tyrannish,  U- 
rannish,-  <  tyran  +  -isfei.]  Like  a  tyrant;  char- 
acteristic of  a  tyrant;  tyrannical. 

The  proude  tirannish  Komain 
Tarquinius,  which  was  than  king. 

Oower,  Conf.  Amant.,  vii. 

tyrannize  (tir'a-niz),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  tyran- 
nized, ppr.  tyrannizing.  [<  F.  lyrawniser  =  8p. 
ttranizar  =  Pg.  tyrannizar  =  It.  Urannizzare, 
<  Gr.  Tvpavvil^eiv,  take  the  part  of  a  tyrant,  < 
ripawog,  tyrant:  see  tyrant.]  I.  inlrans.  1. 
To  act  as  a  tyrant;  exercise  tyrannical  power; 
rule  despotically  or  cruelly:  used  of  persons, 
with  over  before  an  object. 

I  made  thee  miserable, 
What  time  I  threw  the  people's  suffrages 
On  him  that  thus  doth  tyrannic  o'er  me. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iv.  3.  20. 

Hence  —  2.  To  have  a  tyrannical  influence; 
exercise  oppressive  restraint;  maintain  arbi- 
trary control:  used  of  things,  commonly  with 
over. 

Nor,  while  we  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God  through  Christ 
Jesus,  [shall]  fear  be  able  to  tyrannize  over  us. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  47. 

The  flrst  and  last  lesson  of  the  useful  arts  is  that  Na- 
ture tyrannizes  over  our  works.  Emerson,  Art. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  rule,  treat,  or  affect  tyran- 
nically ;  act  the  tyrant  to  or  over. 

This  is  he  that  shal  tyrannize  the  citie  of  Borne,  and  be 
the  mine  of  my  house. 

Quevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1677),  p.  164. 

They  would  enjoyne  a  slavish  obedience  without  law, 
which  is  the  known  definition  of  a  tyrant  and  a  tyrawniid 
people.  Mtttm,,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

2t.  To  make  tyrannically  oppressive ;  convert 
into  an  instrument  of  tyranny. 

Boisterous  edicts  tjfranni'dng  the  blessed  ordinance  of 
marriage  into  the  quality  of  a  most  unnatural  and  un- 
christianly  yoke.  Milton,  Divorce,  ii.  20. 

Also  spelled  tyrannise. 
tyrannoid  (tir'a-noid),  a.  [<  Tyramims  +  -oid.] 
Kesembling  of  related  to  a  tyrant-bird ;  be- 
longing to  the  Tyrannoidese. 
Tyrannoidese  (tir-a-nOi'de-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Tyratmus  +  -oidese.]  A  superfamily  of  passer- 
ine birds,  containing  those  families  of  Passeres 
which  have  a  mesomyodian  tracheobronchial 
syrinx  and  an  independently  movable  hallux,  di- 
vided into  Heteromeri  and  Sommomeri,  accord- 
ing to  the  situation  of  the  main  artery  of  the 
thigh,  and  consisting  of  the  families  Xenicidse 
(New  Zealand),  Philepittidse  (Madagascar), 
FitUdee  (Ethiopian,  Oriental,  and  Australian), . 
and  the  American  Tyrannidee,  Pipridse,  CoUn- 
gidsB,  and  Phytotomidse.  Nine  tenths  of  the 
species  are  American,  and  most  of  these  Neo- 
tropical. 

tyrannous  (tir'a-nus),  a.  [<  tyran  -1-  -ous.] 
Of  tyrannical  ch'aracter  or  quality;  given  to  or 
marked  by  tyranny ;  harshly  despotic. 

And,  like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north. 
Shakes  all  our  buds  from  growing. 

Shak.,  Gymbeline,  t  8. 36. 
And  now  the  storm-blast  came,  and  he 
Was  ^annmis  and  strong. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  L 

tyrannously  (tir'a-nus-li),  adv.  In  a  tyran- 
nous manner;  witt  tyrannical  force  or  intent; 
despotically;  cruelly. 

There,  being  both  together  in  the  flond. 
They  each  at  other  tyrannously  flew. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  ii.  13. 

Julius  before  his  Death  tyrannously  had  made  himself 
Emperor  of  the  Koman  Commonwealth. 

MiUon,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

Tyrannula  (ti-ran'u-la),  n.  [NL.  (Swainson, 
1827),  dim.  of  7\irannms,  q.  v.]  1.  A  genus  of 
tyrannnline  flycatchers,  the  type  of  which  is 
T.  harbata.  it  has  been  loosely  used  for  many  small 
olivaceous  species  now  distributed  in  different  genera. 
Owing  to  its  similarity  to  the  name  Tyrannvlus  of  prior 
date,  it  is  now  disused,  the  species  properly  belonging  to 
Tyrannula  being  called  Myiobius. 
2.  [I.e.]  A  small  tyrant-flycatcher  of  the  above 
or  some  related  genus;  a  tyrannuline. 

tyrannuUne  (ti-ran'u-lin),  a.  and  n.     [<  Ty- 
"    -i-  -ine^.]    I.  a.  Pertaining  or  related 
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to  the  tyrannulas,  or  small  tyrant-flycatchers, 
as  distinguished  from  the  larger  or  tyrannine 
forms. 

II.  n.  A  little  olivaceous  flycatcher ;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  genus  Tyrannula,  or  some  similar 
bird.  They  are  such  as  those  figured  under 
Contopus,  Enipidonax,  3.vA  pewit. 
Tyrannulns  (ti-ran'u-lus),  n.  [NL.  ("Vieillot, 
1816),  dim.  of  Tyranrius,  q.  v.]  A  genus  of  very 
small  tyrant-flycatchers  of  tropical  America, 
of  the  subfamily  Mseniinse.  The  type  is  T.  ela- 
tus,  the  so-called  gold-naped  wren  of  early  writers,  about 


Tyrannulus  elatus. 

2|  inches  long,  with  yellow  crest  white  throat,  and  short 
bill,  tail,  and  wings,  inhabiting  the  valley  of  the  Amazon, 
and  found  northward  to  Panama. 

Tyrannus  (ti-ran'us),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier,  1800), 
<L.  «^rarem««,  tyrant:  see  tyrant^  The  name- 
giving  genus  of  Tyrarmidm,  formerly  loosely  ex- 
tended to  embrace  most  of  the  larger  species 
then  known  (so  named  from  their  irritable  or 
irascible  disposition  and  their  tendency  to  tyr- 
annize over  other  birds),  now  restricted  to  a 
few  large  stout  flycatchers  like  the  common 
king-bird  or  bee-martin  of  the  United  States, 
T.  tyrannus,  T.pipiri,  T.  intrepidus,  or  T.  caroli- 
nensis.  They  have  the  head  with  a  vertical  crest,  the  bill 
stout,  hooked,  and  well-bristled,  several  outer  primaries 
emarginate,  the  tail  even  or  emarginate,  and  the  coloration 
black  and  white,  or  gray  and  white,  or  olive  and  yellow. 
The  gray  king-bird  of  the  West  Indies  and  southern  United 
States  (T.  dominiceneis  or  T.  griseus),  the  Arkansas  fly- 
catcher (r.  verticalis)  of  the  Western  States  and  Territories, 
Cassin's  and  Couch's  flycatchers  of  the  Southwestern  States 
and  southward  (T.  voi^erans  and  T.  melancholiffug),  are  ad- 
ditional examples ;  and  others  occur  in  the  West  Indies 
and  Central  and  South  America.    See  cut  under  kivg-Urd. 

tyranny  (tir'a-ni),  n. ;  pi.  tyrannies  (-niz).  [< 
ME.  Wrarmye'j <,  OP.  (and  F.)  tyrannie  =  Pr.  «j- 
rannia  =  Sp.  Oramia  =  Pg.  tyrannia  =  It.  tiran- 
nia,  <  ML.  tyra/nnia,  tyrania,  <  Gr.  rvpawla,  tv- 
paw'iQ,  tyranny;  <  ripamogj  a  tyrant :  see  tyrant.] 
1.  The  rule  of  a  tyrant  in  the  ancient  sense ; 
the  personal  government  of  one  of  the  Greek 
tyrants;  a  state  or  government  having  an  un- 
controlled ruler  bearing  the  title  of  tyrant. 

His  [Cypselus's]  moderation  and  clemency  are  allowed 
by  all ;  yet  he  is  universally  called  by  the  Grecian  writers 
Tyrant  of  Corinth,  and  his  government  a  Tyranny. 

J.  Adams,  Works,  IT.  607. 

One  might  have  thought  .  .  .  that,  amid  the  endless 
changes  that  went  on  among  the  small  commonwealths 
and  fannies  of  that  region,  it  would  have  been  easier  for 
the  Republic  to  establish  its  dominion  there  than  to  es- 
tablish it  over  great  cities  like  Padua  and  Verona. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  288. 

S.  The  office  or  incumbency  of  a  tyrant;  a  ty- 
rant's administration  or  tenure ;  the  system  of 
government  by  tyrants. 

Aristotle  .  .  .  assigns  to  the  tyranny  of  Feriander  a 
duration  of  44  years. 

Smith's  Diet.  Or.  and  Rom.  Biog.,  III.  191. 

Hence — 3.  A  tyrannical  government;  a  law- 
less autocracy  or  despotism. 

Polybius,  ...  in  the  Sixth  Book  of  his  History,  says 
thus :  •'  When  Princes  began  to  indulge  then-  own  Lusts 
and  sensual  Appetites,  then  Kingdoms  were  turned  into 
so  many  Tyramnies."  Milton,  Answer  to  Salmaaius. 

4.  Arbitrary  or  unrestrained  exercise  of  power; 
despotic  abuse  of  authority;  unmerciful  rule. 

Insulting  tyranny  begins  to  jet 

Upon  the  innocent  and  aweless  throne. 

Shale.,  Eich.  m.,  ii.  4.  61. 

The  tyranny  of  wealthy  and  powerful  subjects  was  the 
characteristic  evil  of  the  times. 

Maeaulay,  Hallam's  Const.  Eisb 

5.  A  tyrannical  action  or  proceeding;  an  in- 
stance of  despotic  rule  or  conduct. 

My  meditations  are  how  to  revenge 
Thy  bloody  tyrannies.      Lust's  Dominion,  v.  2. 
'Tis  a  tyranny 
Over  an  humble  and  obedient  sweetness 
Ungently  to  insult.  Ford,  Lady's  Trial,  v.  2, 
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6.  Severity;  harsliness;  stringenoy. 

The  tyranny  of  the  open  night's  too  rough 
For  nature  to  endure.  Shak.,  Lear,  lil.  i.  2. 

=Syn.  1.  Despotism,  Avtocracy,  etc.  See  despotiem.—i. 
Oppreasion,  Deepoiiim,  etc.  See  oppression. 
tsnrant  (ti'rant),  TO.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  tirant, 
also  tyran,"  tyranne ;  <  ME.  tyrant,  tirant,  ty- 
raunt,  tiraunt,  also  tyran,  tiran,  <  OP.  tirant 
(with,  imorig  -t),  Uran,  tyran,  F.  ^/ran  =  Pr. 
tiran  =  Sp.  Wramo  =  Pg.  tyranno  =  It.  tiranno 
=  D.  iimn,  tjron  =  G.  Sw.  tyrann  =  Dan.  ;^- 
ran,  <  L.  tyrannvs,  <  Gr.  rvpawog,  lord,  master, 
sovereign,  tyrant;  root  nnlmown.]  1.  In  an- 
cient Greece,  an  irresponsible  chief  or  magis- 
trate with  unlimited  powers,  owing  his  office 
primarily  to  insurrection  or  usurpation.  The 
first  tyrants,  so  called,  were  generally  the  leaders  of  ris- 
ings against  the  oligarchies  during  the  seventh  and  sixth 
centuries  B.  c.  They  ruled  with  the  popular  consent  in 
nearly  all  the  Greek  states  and  colonies  at  one  time  or 
another,  transmitting  their  power  to  their  heirs  until 
democracies  or  new  oligarchies  overthrew  them.  Others 
raised  themselves  to  the  position  by  direct  conquest  or 
conspiracy.  The  arbitrary  government  of  the  tyrante 
was  sometimes  beneficent,  but  more  often  extremely 
oppressive  and  cruel.  The  typical  tyrant  in  the  latter 
sense  of  the  word  was  Dionyaius  the  Elder,  of  Syracuse 
(405-367  B.  0.). 

The  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese 

Was  freedom's  best  and  bravest  friend ; 
That  tyrant  was  Miltlades ! 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  iii.  8&!(song). 

Hence — 3.  A  wilfully  arbitrary  monarch  or 
person  in  authority ;  a  ruler  or  master  who  uses 
his  power  cruelly  or  oppressively;  any  person 
who  treats  those  bound  to  him  in  any  way  as 
slaves  to  his  will;  an  autocratic  oppressor. 

Let  us  define  a  Tyrant,  not  according  to  vulgar  conceits, 
but  the  Judgment  of  Aristotle,  and  of  all  Learned  tien. 
He  is  a  Tyrant  who  regards  his  own  welfare  and  profit 
only,  and  not  that  of  the  People. 

MUton,  Ans.  to  Salmasius,  xiL 

A  tyrant  cannot  reign  and  oppress  by  his  single  force ; 
he  must  really  interest,  and  interest  prodigious^,  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  subordinate  tyrants  in  the  duration  of  his 
power.  Ames,  Works,  n.  280. 

3.  A  tyrannical  or  compulsory  influence ;  some- 
thing that  constrains  the  will  inexorably;  an 
overruling  power. 

For  lordly  love  is  such  a  TyranTte  tell 

That  where  he  rules  all  power  he  doth  expell, 

denser,  Shep.  Cal.,  October. 
Thought  emancipated  itself  from  expression  without 
becoming  its  tyrant. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  326. 

4.  In  ornith.,  a  tyrant-flycatcher;  one  of  the 
TyranrUdse — Bald  tyrant.  Same  as  baldhead,  3.— 
The  Thirty  Tyrants,  a  committee  of  thirty  sympathizers 
with  the  ohgarchs  and  with  Sparta,  who  ruled  Athens  with 
absolute  power  404-403  B.  c.  They  were  overthrown  by 
the  democracy  under  Thrasybulus. 

tyrantt  (G'rant),  v.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  tyran; 

<  tyrant,  «.]"  I.  trarts.  To  tyrannize  over. 

What  glorie  or  what  guerdon  hast  thou  [Love]  found 
In  feeble  Ladies  tyranninff  so  sore? 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IT.  viL  1. 

II;  intrans.  To  play  the  tyrant ;  tyrannize : 
sometimes  with  indefinite  it. 

This  encouraged  the  Irish  grandees  (their  O's  and  Mac's) 
to  rant  and  tyrant  U  in  their  respective  seignories. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  Buckinghamshire,  L  203. 

tyrant-bird  (1i'rant-b6rd),  n.  A  tyrant-fly- 
catcher. 

tjrrant-cliat  (H'rant-ohat),  n.  Some  tyrant-fly- 
catcher which  resembles  or  suggests  a  chat. 

tyrant-flycatcher  (ti'rant-M''kach-6r) ,  to.  A  ty- 
rant-bird ;  any  member  of  the  Tyrannidee. 

tyrantlyt  (ti'rant-ll),  adv.     [<  ME.  tyrauntl/y; 

<  tyrant  +  -2^^.]  In  the  manner  of  a  tyrant ; 
tyrannically. 

He  askyde  me  tyrauniiy  tribute  of  Rome, 

That  tenef  ully  ty^t  was  in  tyme  of  myne  elders. 

Marte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  271. 

tyrantryt  (ti'rant-ri),  TO.  Same  as  tyranny. 
Wyclif,  3  Ki.  [ifei.]  xvl.  20. 

tyrant-shrike  (ti'rant-shnk),  «.  One  of  the 
larger  tyrant-flycatchers  with  a  stout  bill  resem- 
bling a  shrike's,  as  any  species  of  the  genus  2^- 
rannus  proper,  like  the  kmg-bird  or  bee-martin. 
Some  or  these  used  to  be  placed  in  the  genus 
Lanius,  being  mistaken  for  shrikes.  See  cut 
under  Icing-bird. 

tyrant-wren  (li'rant-ren),  TO.  One  of  the  smaller 
tyrant-flycatchers,  as  a  species  of  Tyrannulus, 
resembling  a  wren  in  some  respects.  See  cut 
under  Tyrannulus. 

tyre^t.    -^  obsolete  spelling  of  Iwre. 
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tyre^  (tir),  to.  [E.  Ind.]  A  preparation  of  milk 
and  rice  used  by  the  East  Indians. 

tyremesis  (ti-rem'e-sis),  TO.  [<  Gr.  Tvpdg,  cheese, 
+  e/icaic,  vomiting:  see  emesis.']  Vomiting  of 
cheesy  or  curdy  matters.    Also  tyrosis. 

Tyrian  (tir'i-an),  a.  and  to.  [=  F.  Tyrien,  <  L. 
Tyrius,  <  Gr.  Tipwc,  <  Ttipof,  L.  Tyrus,  Tyre  (see 
def.).]  1.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ancient 
city  and  state  of  Tyre  in  Phenicia,  on  the  Med- 
iterranean.— 2.  Of  a  purple  color  characteris- 
tic of  Tyre — Tyrian  Cynosure,  the  constellation  Ursa 
Minor,  anciently  called  the  Cynosure,  which  served  as  a 
guide  to  the  Tyrians  in  their  long  voyages. 

And  thou  shalt  be  our  star  of  Arcady, 

Or  Tyrian  cynosure.  Milton,  Comus,  1.  342. 

TyrUm  purple.    See  purjale. 
II,  TO.  A  native  of  Tyre. 

tyriasis  (ti-n'a-sis),  to.  [<  Gr.  Tvpdg,  cheese, 
-H-josJs.]  1.  Elephantiasis  Arabum. — 3.  Fall- 
ing off  of  the  hair ;  alopecia. 

tyrite  (ti'rit),  to.  [<  leel.  Tyr,  Tyr  (see  J)/r),  + 
-ite^.']  A  variety  of  fergnsonite  found  near 
Arendal  in  Norway. 

tyro  (ti'ro),  TO.  [Formerly,  and  prop.,  tiro ;  <  L. 
tia-o,  misspelled  tyro,  a  newly  levied  soldier,  a 
young  soldier.]  A  beginner  in  learning  any- 
thing ;  one  who  is  employed  in  learning  or  who 
has  mastered  the  rudiments  only  of  any  branch 
of  knowledge ;  a  novice. 

There  stands  a  structure  on  a  rising  hill, 
Where  tyros  take  their  freedom  out  to  kill. 

Qarth,  Dispensary,  ilL 

tyrociniumt  (ti-ro-sin'i-um),  n.  Same  as  ty- 
rodny.     Gayton.  '  Compare  tirocinium. 

tyrociny  (H-ros'i-ni)j  «.  [Prop.  *Urociny;  <  L. 
tirocinium,  first  service  or  trial,  <  tiro,  a  newly 
levied  soldier:  see  tyro."]    The  state  of  being  a 

.  tyro,  beginner,  or  learner;  pupilage;  appren- 
ticeship ;  \mskiUed  effort. 

To  thee  I  write  my  Apotheosie, 
Miecenas,  strengthen  my  Tyrocinie. 

Toumeur,  Trans.  Metamorphosis,  Ded. 

Tyroglyphidse  (ti-ro-glif'i-de),  n.  pi.  [Nli.,  < 
Tyroglyph,ug  +  -idse.'\  A  famUy  of  atracheate 
Aearina,  typified  by  the  genus  Tyroglyphvs. 
They  all  have  eight  legs  developed,  of  five  joints  apiece, 
chelate  mandibles,  skeleton  composed  of  sclerites  in  a 
soft  skin,  and  two  front  pairs  of  legs  set  below  the  body. 
The  TjrroglypMdm  are  usually  parasitic  during  the  curious 
hypopial  stage,  although  they  do  not  seem  to  require  any 
nutriment  from  the  host ;  and  some  species  would  appear 
to  be  parasitic  in  the  adult  stage,  as  Glyciphagus  baliena- 
rum.  The  related  families  Sarcoptida  and  Mydbiidee  are 
strictly  parasitic  during  every  stage  of  their  existence. 

Tyroglyphus  (ti-rog'li-fus),  m.  [NL.  (La- 
toeille,  1796),  <  Gr.  Tvp6i,  cheese,  +  ykv^uv, 
carve.]  A  notable  genus  of  aearids  or  mites, 
typical  of  the  family  l)/roglyphidse,  having  a 
tarsal  claw  and  a  sucker.  Those  of  the  subgenus 
RMzoglyphusteed  upon  vegetable  products,  and  comprise 


Phylloxera-mite  {Tyrofftyfihus  phylloxera'), 
a,  dorsal  view  of  female;  d,  ventral  view  of  female;  f,  moutli-parts; 
d,f,g,h,ioTms  of  tarsal  appendages;  £,  ventral  tubercles  of  male. 
(All  the  figures  are  much  enlarged. ) 

about  a  dozen  species.  Those  of  Tyroglyphus  proper  feed 
upon  animal  products,  and  include  among  others  the  well- 
known  cheese-mites,  T.  siro  and  T.  longior — the  latter 
feeding  also  upon  farinaceous  substances.  (See  cut  under 
JUmr-mite.)  T.  phyttoxerx  preys  upon  the  grape-vine 
phylloxera ;  T.  enttmtophagua  is  a  well-known  pest  m  ento- 
mological collections. 

Tyroler  (ti-r6'16r),  to.  [<  G.  Tyroler,  Tiroler,  a 
Tyrolese,  <  Tyrol,  Tirol,  Tyrol:  see  TyroUse.^ 
A  native  of  Tyrol;  a  Tyrolese.     [Bare.] 

Tyrolese  (tir-o-les'  or  -lez'),  a.  and  to.  [<  I^rol 
(G.  iHrol,  and' improperly  l)/rol)  +  -ese.]  I.  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Tyrol  (often  called  the 
Tyrol),  an  Alpine  province  forming  with  Vor- 
arlberg  a  erownland  of  the  Cisleithan  division 
of  Austria-Hungary. 

II.  TO.  sing,  and  pi.  A  native  or  the  natives 
of  Tyrol. 


tzopilotl 

Tyrolienne  (ti-ro-li-en'),  n.  [F.,  fem.  of  I^ro- 
lien,  of  or  pertaining  to  Tyrol,  <  Tyrol,  Tyrol.] 
A  dance  of  the  Tyrolese  peasants,  or  a  song  or 
melody  suitable  for  such  a  dance.  The  charac- 
teristic folk-songs  of  Tyrol  abound  in  yodels. 

tyroline  (tlr'o-lin),  to.  a  violet  dye  produced 
by  treatment 'of  anUine ;  aniline  violet.  Ure, 
Diet.,  m.  1050. 

tyroute  (tir'6-lit),  m.  [Also  ttrolite;  <  l)/rol 
+  -jte2.]  A  liydrous  arseniate  of  copper,  oc- 
curring in  orthorhombie  crystals  and  in  aggre- 
gates having  a  foliated  micaceous  structure. 
It  is  very  soft,  sectile,  and  flexible  in  thin  scales,  and  has 
a  bluish-green  color.  It  is  known  from  a  nmnber  of  local- 
fties,  but  is  named  from  that  at  Falkenstein  in  TyioL 

tyroma  (ti-ro'ma),  TO.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  rvpdg,  cheese.] 
Falling  off  of  tli'e  hair;  alopecia. 

tyronism  (ti'r6-nizm>,  TO.  [<  tyro(n-)  +  -ism.'] 
The  state  of  being  a  tyro.    Also  tironism. 

tyrosin  (ti'ro-sin),  n.  [Irreg.  <  Gr.  rtpof,  cheese, 
+  -«to2.]  a'  white  crystalline  body,  odorless, 
and  insoluble  in  cold  water,  having  the  formula 
C9HX1NO3.  It  is  an  amido-acid,  and  forms  salts  with 
both  acids  and  bases.  It  is  a  product  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  proteids,  either  by  the  ferment  trypsin,  by  putre- 
faction, or  by  boiling  with  acids. 

tyrosis  (ti-ro'sis),  TO.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Tvp6g,  cheese, 
+ -osis.]  1.  Same  as  iyremesJs. —  3.  The  curd- 
ling of  milk. 

tyrothriz  (ti'ro-thriks),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Tvp6i, 
cheese,  +  dpl^',  hair.]  A  bacterium  found  in 
cheese. 

tyrotoxicon  (ti-ro-tok'si-kon),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Tvpdg,  cheese,  +  to^ikMi,  poison.]  A  ptomaine 
produced  in  milk  or  cheese,  the  cause  of  the 
symptoms  of  poisoning  occasionally  observed 
to  follow  the  eating  of  ice-cream.  It  is  either 
identical  vidth  or  closely  related  to  diazobenzol. 

Tyrrel's  case.    See  case\  .  1 1 

Tyrrel's  fascia.    The  rectovesical  fascia. 

Tyrrel's  hook.  A  fine  book  used  in  certain  oper- 
ations on  the  eye  for  drawing  forward  the  iris. 

Tyrrhene  (ti-ren'),  a.  [<  L.  Tyrrhenus,<  Gr.  Tvp- 
ptiv6q,  <  Tvppt/via,  the  Gr.  name  of  Etruria  or  Tus- 
cany.]   Same  as  Tyrrhenian. 

Tyrrhenian  (ti-re'ni-an),  a.  and  TO.  [<  Tyrrhene 
+  -ian.']  I,  a.  Etruscan:  used  poetically,  or  in 
connection  with  subjects  having  some  Greek 

relation  or  bearing Tyrrhenltm  Sea,  a  name  still 

used  for  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  lies  be- 
tween Tuscany  and  the  mainland  southward  and  the  isl- 
ands of  Sardinia  and  Corsica. 
II.  TO.  An  Etruscan. 

tyrritt,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  tirret. 

Tyrtsean  (t6r-te'an),  a.  [<  L.  Tyrtaeus,  <  Gr. 
Tvpraloi;  Tyrt8Bus"(see  def.),  +  -are.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Tyrtffius,  a  Greek  poet  of  the  sev- 
enth century  b.  c,  who  wrote  marching-songs 
and  elegiac  exhortations  for  the  Spartans. 

^sant,  TO.    A  variant  of  tisane. 

Tysonian  (tS-s6'ni-an),  a.  [<  J)/son  (see  def.) 
+  -SOTO.]  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  named  after, 
the  anatomist  Tyson :  specifying  the  preputial 
glands  or  follicles  which  secrete  the  sebaceous 
substance  smegma. 

tysonite  (ti'son-it),  n.  [After  S.  T.  T^son,  the 
discoverer.]  A  rare  fluorid  of  the  cerium  met- 
als, occurring  in  hexagonal  crystals  and  mas- 
sive, of  a  wax-yellow  color:  found  in  Colo- 
rado. 

Tyson's  glands.    See  gland  and  T)/sonian. 

tyssewt,  TO.    An  old  spelling  of  tissue. 

tystie  (tis'ti),  TO.  The  black  gmUemot,  Uria 
grylle.  See  out  under  quillemot.  [Orkney  and 
Shetland.]  ' 

tytt,  tytet,  tyttet,  ado.  Obsolete  spellings  of 
titei-. 

t3rthet,  TO.  and  v.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  Uthei-. 
tythingt,  n.    An  obsolete  spellmg  of  tithingK 
tythingst,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  tidings.    See 


Tyzack's  anchor.    See  anchor,  1. 

tzar,  tzarina,  etc.    See  czar,  etc. 

tzetze,  tzetse,  to.    See  tsetse. 

Tzigany  (tsig'a-ni),  m.  and  a.  [Hung,  dgany, 
Tzigany  (cf .  It.  Zimgano,  Angara,  G.  Zigeuner, 
etc.),  Gipsy:  see  under  Gipsy.]  I.  ».  A  Hun- 
garian Gipsy. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Hungarian  Gipsies: 
used  in  English  chiefly  with  reference  to  their 
music. 

tzopilotl  (tso'pi-lotl),  TO.  [Mex.]  Same  as 
eopilote. 


1.  The  twenty-first  charac- 
ter and  fifth  vowel-sign  in 
the  English  alphabet.    The 
Phenician  alphabet,  from  which 
oars  comes  ultimately  (see  under 
A),  had  no  such  sign,  but  ended 
with  T.    A  sign  for  the  tt-sound 
(that  Is,  for  oo,  or  S,  as  it  is  repre- 
sented in  the  respellings  of  this 
dictionary)   was    added   by  the 
Greeks  when  they  adapted  the 
fhenician  signs  to  their  own  use,  and  was  written  in- 
differently V  or  Y;  but  the  latter  finally  established 
Itself  as  the  accepted  form  in  Greek  usage,  while  the 
former  became  customary  in  the  derived  Italian  alpha* 
bets ;  so  that,  considerably  later,  the  Komans  were  able 
to  import  Kas  a  separate  and  foreign  character,  to  rep- 
resent the  foreign  Greek  sound  u  (=  French  u,  German  ii 
or  ue),  into  which  the  Greek  o  had  meanwhile  become  to 
a  great  extent  altered  in  pronunciation.    The  V  was  also 
commonly  written  with  its  angle  rounded,  as  IT;  and  V 
-and  U  were  for  a  long  time  merely  different  forms  of  the 
-same  sign  (like  /  and  J) :  it  is  only  recently  that  they  have 
«ome  to  be  always  distinctly  held  apart,  and  have  different 
values  given  them.    As  W  also  is  a  doubled  IT  or  V,  it  ap- 
pears that  our  four  letters  IT,  V,  W,  and  Y  all  come  from 
a  single  sign  added  by  the  Greeks  at  the  end  of  the  Pheni- 
cian system.    The  sound  originally  and  properly  repre- 
sented by  the  character,  and  still  belonging  to  it  in  most 
languages  outside  of  English,  is  the  oo  or  o  sound,  as  in 
mood,  move,  rule,  and  the  like,  the  closest  of  the  labial 
vowels,  or  rounded  vowels,  as  they  are  often  called  (see 
under  0) ;  but  this  value  the  letter  has  in  English  only  in 
exceptional  cases.    Whatwecall  "  long  u,"  namely,  is  this 
same  sound  with  the  semivowel  y  prefixed,  as  yoo  (j/d) ; 
and  what  we  call  "short «"  is  the  more  open  of  the  two 
shades  of  neutral  vowel-sound.    The  digraphs  u«,  eu,  and 
ew  also  have,  as  long,  the  j/ii-value  in  the  same  manner 
and  degree.    The  y-element  in  the  sound,  namely,  is  not 
always  alike  full  and  undeniable,  but  varies  somewhat, 
according  to  the  difficulty  of  slipping  it  in  after  a  preced- 
ing consonant.    After  a  guttural  (k,  q)  or  a  labial  (p,  b.m, 
S,  i>),  as  when  initial,  the  utterance  is  completely  y'i;  but 
after  the  tongue-tip  letters  (t,  d,  in,  th,  a,  z,  I,  r)  the  inser- 
tion of  y  Involves  a  more  diificult  combination  of  move- 
ments of  the  tongue,  and  the  element  is  apt  to  be  slighted, 
being  reduced  rather  to  a  bit  of  i;  and  in  the  practice  of 
many  speakers,  and  in  certain  localities,  It  Is  even  omitted 
altogether,  so  that  the  yo  becomes  simple  o,  new  being 
pronounced  noo,  lurid  loorld,  and  so  on.    The  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  inserting  the  y,  however,  is  removed  if  the 
preceding  syllable  ha^  the  accent ;  and  hence  even  those 
who  pronounce  peno'rUms  osty  pen'wry,  and  so  in  aU  other 
like  cases.     This  omission  of  the  y-element  is  not  ap- 
proved, but  is  stigmatized  as  provincial  or  vulgar,  al- 
though practised  by  many  educated  and  careful  speakers, 
and  probably  becoming  more  prevalent.    It  is  more  gen- 
erally condoned,  and  even  accepted,  after  I  than  after  t,  d, 
n,  etc.,  and  some  standard  authorities  in  England  itself 
now  pronounce  and  teach  16  instead  of  lit;  in  this  dic- 
tionary the  u  is  so  marked  if  it  occurs  after  I  preceded  by 
Another  consonant,  as  in  Jluid  (flo-id).    After  r,  the  diffl- 
cnlty  of  adding  the  i/-sound  before  a  vowel  is  greater  than 
after  any  other  tongue-tip  consonant ;  hence  in  this  situa- 
tion the  pronunciation  of  "long  u  "  as  o  is  almost  univer- 
sally accepted  and  practised,  further,  after  t,  d,  t,  z,  "  long 
u"  becomes  o  when  the  j/-element  is  as  it  were  absorbed 
into  them,  converting  them  (see  the  different  letters)  into 
eh,  j,  ah,  and  zh;  nor  is  the  j^-element  heard  when  u  fol- 
lows any  of  these  sounds  having  an  independent  origin, 
as  in  jury,  etc.     The  real  short  tt-sound,  or  that  corre- 
sponding to  0  as  long,  is  inalimlted  number  of  words  also 
represented  by  u,  as  in  bull,  put,  etc. ;  also  by  double  o,  as 
in  look,  foot,  etc.    What  we  call  "  short  u  "  is  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  written  with  u,  but  also  with  o,  as  in  ton, 
with  00,  as  in  Uood,  and  with  ou,  as  in  young,  and  in  the 
slighted  pronunciation  of  unaccented  syllables  with  almost 
any  vowel.    Cases  like  bury  and  busy  and  buy  are  anoma- 
lous and  isolated.    A  « is  always  written  after  q,  and  this 
u  (save  in  the  exceptional  cases  in  which  it  is  silent)  has 
a  consonantal  value,  being  pronounced  as  the  semivowel 
w;  and  it  is  so  treated  sometimes  also  after  other  conso- 
nants, especially  «,  as  in  suave,  persuade,  anguish.    IT  is 
silent  in  many  words  after  g,  having  only  (as  in  French) 
the  office  of  preserving  the  hard  sound  of  theg;  thus, 
guide,  plague,    like  i  and  y,  u  is  never  doubled. 
2.  As  a  symbol:  (a)  The  chemical  symbol  of 
wani/wm.     (6)  In  quaternions,  an  operational 
sign  which,  prefixed  to  the  symbol  of  a  quater- 
nion, denotes  the  versor  of  that  quaternion, 
(c)  In  the  theory  of  heat,  a  symbol  used  to  de- 
note the  energy,  or  the  sum  of  the  increment 
of  heat  and  the  heat  consumed,     (d)  [I.  c]  In 
the  calculus,  the  symbol  of  a  function,   (e)  \l.  c] 
In  hydrodynamics,  used  with  v  and  w  to  denote 
the  rectangular  components  of  the  velocity. 
'oakari,  n.    Same  as  saM. 
Ubbenite  (ub'e-nlt),  n.    [<  Vibe  {Uhhen-)  (see 
def.)  +  -i*e2.]    One  of  a  German  sect  of  mod- 


erate Anabaptists,  founded  in  1534  by  one  Ubbe 
Phillips.  The  Ubbenites  rejected  the  doctrine  of  di- 
vorce, and  differed  from  the  rest  of  the  Anabaptists  by 
denying  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  an  earthly  kingdom. 
In  which  the  righteous  are  to  exterminate  the  wicked.  (Neu- 
decker,  in  Schaff-Herzog's  Eelig.  Enoyc.)    Also  ITbbonite. 

ubeity  (u-be'i-ti),  ».  [<  ML.  ubeita(t-)s,  ubeity, 
<  L.  uU,  where.]  The  state  of  being  in  a  defi- 
nite place;  whereness;  ubiety. 

Uberous  (ti'be-rus),  a.    [<  ML.  uberosus,  fruit- 
ful, <  L.  liber,  fruitful,  fertile ;  ef .  uber,  udder, 
teat,  =  E.  udder:  see  udder.']    Yielding  largely 
or  copiously;  fruitful;  productive;  prolific. 
About  the  fruitful  flanks  of  uberous  Kent, 
A  fat  and  olive  soil. 
Widdleton  (and  another),  Mayor  of  Queenborough,  ii.  3. 

uberty  (u'b6r-ti),  n.  [<  ME.  ubertee,  <  OF. 
'uberte  =  Pg.  uberdade  =  It.  ubertd,  <  L.  uber- 
ta(t-)s,  abundance,  fruitfulness,  <  uber,  fruitful : 
see  uberous.']  Fertility ;  productiveness ;  fruit- 
fulness;  abundant  yield. 

And  take  not  hem  [vines]  that  here  a  grape  or  two. 
But  hem  that  kneeleth  down  tor  iiberlee. 

Palladium,  Husbondrie  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  64. 

ubication  (ii-bi-ka'shon),  n.  [=  Sp.  ubieadon 
=  Pg.  ubicagSo,  <  L.mXj,  where  (prob.  for  *cubi, 
*qmbi,  <  gm,  who,  quid,  what,  +  -bi,  a  locative 
sufSx).]  1.  Situation;  position;  local  rela- 
tion j  place  of  rest  or  lodgment.  [Bare.]  — 2. 
Ubeity;  whereness. 

Among  other  solutions,  he  suggests  that  the  board  affects 
the  upper  weight,  which  it  does  not  touch,  by  determining 
its  uMcaMon  or  whereness.  Whewett. 

ubiety  (u-bi'e-ti),  n.  [<  NL.  u'bieta{t-)s  (repla- 
cing the  medieval  ubeita{t-)s),  ubiety,  <  L.  ubi, 
where.]  1.  The  state  of  being  in  a  definite 
place ;  ubeity.  Ubiety  is  generally  said  to  be  either 
repletive,  circumscriptive,  or  definitive ;  but  these  terms 
are  taken  in  different  senses  by  different  authors.  Ac- 
cording to  the  best  usage,  repletive  ubiety  is  that  of  a  body 
which  excludes  other  bodies  from  its  place  by  its  absolute 
impenetrability ;  circwnwffnptive  ubiety  is  that  of  any  ex- 
tended image  which  is  in  a  place  part  by  part  without  ex- 
cluding other  objects ;  definitive  vMety  is  connection  with 
a  portion  of  space,  all  in  every  part,  and  not  part  by  part. 
Local  relation ;  whereness.  Johnson. 


If  my  uUety  did  not  so  nearly  resemble  ubiauity,  that 
in  Any  whereness  and  Every  whereness  I  know  where  I  am. 
Southey,  The  Doctor,  cxcii.  (Davtes.) 
2.  Ubiquity;  omnipresence. 
ubiQUanan  (Ti-bi-kwa'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
ubique,  everywhere  (see'uMquity),  +  -arian.] 
I.  a.  Existing  everywhere;  ubiquitary;  ubiqui- 
tous.    [Rare.] 

Have  ye,  ye  sage  intendants  of  the  whole, 
A  ubiquarian  presence  and  control  ? 

Couiper,  Tirocinium,  1.  266. 

II.  n.  [cap.]  Same  as  Ubiquitarian,  2. 

ubiOLUist  (u'bi-kwist),  n.  [=  P.  ubiquiste  =  Sp. 
Pg.  ubiqmsta,  <  L.  ubique,  everywhere,  -f-  -dst.] 
Same  as  ubiquitarian. 

ubiCLUitairf  (u-bik-wi-tar'),  a.  [<  F.  ubiqmtaire: 
see  ubiquitcvry.]  Ubiquitary.  Howell,  Letters, 
I.  vi.  13, 

ubiquitarian  (u-bik-wi-ta'ri-an),  n.  and  a.  [< 
ubiquitary  +  -an.]  1,  n.  1.  One  who  exists 
everywhere.  Bailey,  1121. —  3.  [cop.]  One  who 
holds  to  the  omnipresence  of  the  body  of  Christ. 
The  name  of  TTbiqmtarians  is  commonly  given  to  those 
among  the  Lutherans  who  held  the  doctrine  of  the  ubi- 
quity of  Christ's  body,  maintaining  it  as  an  explanation 
of  the  real  presence  of  his  body  in  the  eucharist.  Theur 
opponents  regarded  this  view  as  denying  a  special  sacra- 
mental presence  and  as  confounding  the  two  natures  of 
Christ.  Tor  the  latter  reason  the  name  is  sometimes  given 
to  the  Monophysites.    Also  Ubtquairian,  Ubiquitist. 

II.  a.  1.  Omnipresent;  existing  everywhere. 
— 2.  [cap.]  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the 
Ubiquitarians :  as,  Ubiquitarian  doctrines  or 
arguments. 

Ubiquitaiianism  (u-bik-wi-ta'ri-an-izm),  n.  [< 
Ubiquitarian  +  -dsm.]  The  doctrines  of  the 
Ubiquitarians.  Schaff,  Christ  and  Christianity, 
p.  75. 

ubiOLUitariness  (u-bik'wi-ta-ri-nes),  n.    The 
state  of  being  ubiquitary;   existence  every- 
where.   Jollier,  Ch.  Hist.,  X.  i.  §  81. 
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ubiquitary  (u-bik'wi-ta-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  P. 
ubiquitaire  =  Sp.  ubicukario  =  'Ps.  ubiquitario, 
n. ;  as  ubiquit-y  +  -ary.]  I.  a.  Being  every- 
where or  in  all  places ;  ubiquitous. 

She  can  conjure, 
And  I  am  her  ubiquitary  spirit. 

Massinger,  Emperor  of  the  East,  i.  2. 
The  ubiquitmy  and  omnipresent  essence  of  God. 

jSSr  T.  Broume,  Eeligio  Medici,  i.  35. 

II.  n.;  pi.  ubiquitaries  (-riz).  1.  One  who  is  , 
or  exists  everywhere. 

There  is  a  nymph  too  of  a  most  curious  and  elaborate 

strain,  light,  all  motion,  an  ubiquitary,  she  is  everywhere. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Bevels,  iL  1. 

2.  [cap.]  A  Ubiquitarian. 

God  is  so  omnipresent  as  that  the  Ubiquitary  will  needs 
have  the  body  of  God  everywhere.     Donne,  Sermons,  vii. 

Ubiquitism  (ii-bik'wi-tizm),  n.  [<  ubiquity  + 
■ism.]    The  doctrines  of  the  Ubiquitarians. 

XTbiquitist  (u-bik'wi-tist),  n.  [<  ubiquity  + 
4st.]    Same  as  Ubiquitarian,  2. 

ubiquitous  (u-bik'wi-tus),  a.  [<  ubiquity  + 
-ous.]  Being  or  existing  every  where;  actually 
or  apparently  omnipresent :  often  used  in  an 
exaggerated  or  humorous  sense. 

Whoever  travelled  from  Brussels  to  Madrid  in  order  to 

escape  the  influence  of  the  ubiquitous  Cardinal  was  sure 

to  be  confronted  with  him  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 

King's  cabinet  as  soon  as  he  was  admitted  to  an  audience. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  I.  423. 

ubicLuitously  (u-bik'wi-tus-li),  adv.  In  a  ubi- 
quitous manner;  in  a  manner  involving  real 
or  apparent  omnipresence. 

ubiquitousness  (u-bik'wi-tus -nes),  «.  The 
state  or  character  of  being  ubiquitous. 

ubiquity  (u-bik'wi-ti),  n.  [<  OF.  ubiquite,  P. 
ubiquite  =  '&p.  ubimidad  =i-Pg.  uUquidade,  <  L. 
ubique,  everywhere, <  ubi,  where:  see  ubication.] 

1.  Omnipresence,  or  a  capacity  of  being  in  an 
indefinite  number  of  places  at  the  same  time, 
not  strictly  amounting  to  omnipresence :  as, 
the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body;  the  ubiquity  of 
the  king  (see  below). 

This  is  the  consolation  of  all  good  men,  unto  whom  his 
vJbiquitg  affordeth  continual  comfort  and  security. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  L  2. 

2.  The  doctrines  or  beliefs  of  the  Ubiquitarians. 

No  one  sequel  urged  by  the  apostles  against  the  Gala- 
tians,  tor  joining  circumcision  with  Christ,  but  may  be  as 
well  enforced  against  the  Lutherans  holding  uMg^ity. 

I.  Walton,  Hooker. 

Sf.  Locality;  neighborhood;  whereabouts. 

Pem  she  hight, 

A  solemn  wight 

As  you  should  meet 

In  any  street 

In  that  ubiquity. 

B.  Jonson,  Love's  Welcome  at  Welbecfc. 
Ubiquity  Of  the  king,  in  lam.    See  the  quotation. 

A  consequence  of  this  prerogative  is  the  legal  ubiquity 
of  the  king.  His  majesty,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  is  always 
present  in  all  his  courts,  though  he  cannot  personally  dis- 
tribute justice.  His  jndges  are  the  mirrors  by  which  the 
king's  image  is  reflected.  It  is  the  regal  office,  and  not 
the  royal  person,  that  is  always  present  in  court,  always 
ready  to  undertake  prosecutions,  or  pronounce  judgment, 
for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the  subject.  And  from 
this  ubiquity  it  follows  that  the  king  can  never  be  non- 
suit ;  for  a  nonsuit  is  the  desertion  of  a  suit  or  action  by 
the  non-appearance  of  the  plaintiff  in  court.  For  the  same 
reason,  also,  in  the  forms  of  legal  proceedings,  the  king  is 
not  said  to  appear  by  his  attorney,  as  other  men  do ;  for 
in  contemplation  of  law  he  is  always  present  in  court. 

Bla^stone,  Com.,  I.  vii. 

ubi  supra  (fi'bi  su'pra).  [L. :  m6»,  where;  su- 
pra, above:  see  supra-.]  In  the  place  above 
mentioned :  markin  g  reference  to  some  passage 
or  page  before  named. 

U-bolt  (u'bolt),  TO.  A  bar  of  iron  bent  into  the 
form  of  the  letter  U,  fitted  with  a  screw  and 
nut  at  each  end.  It  is  used  in  car-building 
to  form  carriers  and  supports  for  brake-rods, 
chains,  and  other  connections. 

u.  c.  An  abbreviation  of  Italian  u/na  eorda,  on 
one  string. 

Ucbatius  process.    Bsio  process. 


TTckewallist 

Uckewallist  (uk-e-wol'ist),  «.  [<  XJche  WaUis 
(or  Walles),  of  Friesland,  +  4st.']  A  member 
of  a  Mennonite  sect  which  held  tiiat  Judas  and 
the  murderers  of  Christ  will  probably  be  saved 
because  of  their  ignorance. 

uda  (8'da),  TO.  [ffind.  udd,  purple.]  A  peculiar 
purplish'brown  used  in  the  decoration  of  Hin- 
du pottery;  also,  certaia  glazed  ware  painted 
with  it. 

udal  (ti'dal),  a.  and  n.  [Also  odM;  <  leel.  oUmI 
=  Norw.  odel,  allodium,  patrimony,  =  OHG.  uo- 
dil,  uodal,  odhil,  farm,  homeStead,  =  OS.  uodhil, 
odhil,  othil  =  AS.  etkel,  hereditary  possession, 
home :  see  allodium,  athel,  and  Odelstlitng.']  J, 
o.  Noting  that  right  in  land  which  prevailed  in 
northern  Europe  before  the  introduction  of  the 
feudal  system.  TJdal  tenure  atill  prevails  in  Orkney 
and  Shetland.  This  tenure,  which  was  completed  by  un- 
disturbed possession  provable  by  witnesses,  has  been  held 
by  the  Scotch  Court  of  Session  to  be  the  same  as  allodial. 
Also  odai. 

The  homestead  of  the  original  settler,  .  .  .  with  the 
share  of  arable  and  appurtenant  common  rights,  bore 
among  the  northern  nations  the  name  of  Odal^  or  EdheL 
Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  24. 

II.  TO.  An  allodium ;  a  freehold. 
udaler,  udaller  (u'dal-6r),  to.    [<  udal  +  -e>-i.] 
One  who  holds  property  by  udal  right ;  a  free- 
holder  without   feudal   dependencies.     Also 
odaller. 

The  UdaUers  are  the  allodial  possessors  of  Zetland,  who 
hold  their  possessions  under  the  old  Korwegian  law,  in- 
stead of  the  feudal  tenures  introduced  among  them  from 
Scotland.  Scott,  Pirate,  i.,  note. 

udaliaan  (H'dal-man),  TO. ;  pi.  udalmen  (-men). 
Same  as  udal&r. 

udder  (ud'6r),  to.  [<  ME.  "udder,  uddyr,  iddyr, 
<  AS.  uder  {4dr-)  =  OFries.  ud^r  =  MD.  uyder, 
uder,  later  4ider,  mr,  D.  u^er  =  OHGr.  utar, 
MHGr.  inter,  uter,  G.  euter  =  loel.  jugr  (for  *judr) 
=  Sw.jufverijur  (>  E.  dial,  ynre)  =  Dan.  yver  = 
Gael.  ir.  uth  =  L.  uber  (for  *iidher)  =  Gr.  oiBap 
(ofifloT-),  .ffioUc  ovfjiap  =  Skt.  Hdhar,  Hdhan,  ud- 
der: root  unknown.  Of.  uberous,  exuberant,  etc.] 
The  mammary  glands  of  cattle  and  various  other 
animals,  especially  when  large  and  baggy  and 
with  more  than  one  teat,  as  two  or  four;  the 
milk-bag.  Single  glands  with  one  nipple  apiece 
are  more  frequently  called  teat  or  dug, 
A  lioness,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry. 
Lay  couching,  head  on  ground. 

Shall.,  As  you  Like  it^  iv.  3. 115. 

udder-cloud  (ud'6r-kloud),  to.  A  cloud  consist- 
ing of  a  group  of  udder-shaped  festoons  falling 
from  cumulus  or  strato-cumulus  clouds,  partic- 
ularly in  the  immediate  rear  of  summer  storms. 
Also  called  rain-balls. 

uddered  (ud'Srd),  a.  [<  udder  +  -ed^.']  Hav- 
ing an  udder  or  udders:  as,  "the  udder'd  cow," 
Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Tuesday. 

Udderful  (ud'fer-ful),  a.  \<  udder +  -ful.']  Hav- 
ing a  full  udder.  G.  Meredith,  The  Egoist,  Prel. 

udderless  (ud'er-les),  a.     [<  udder  +  -less.'] 
Having  no  udder  to  suck ;  hence,  without  food, 
or  motherless,  as  a  young  animal.     [Bare.] 
Gentle  girls  who  foster  up 
Udderlets  lambs.  Keatt,  Endymion,  i. 

udometer  (u-dom'e-t6r),  to.  [=  P.  udomitre  = 
Sp.  uddmetro,  <  L.  tidtis,  moist,  damp  (for  *um- 
dus,  <  *uvere,  be  wet  or  humid,  ppr.  uvens,  wet: 
see  humid),  +  Gr.  /ilrpov,  measure.]  A  plu- 
viometer; a  rain-gage.  See  out  rmdez  pluvi- 
ometer. 

udometric  (u-do-met'rik),  a.  [<  udometer  +  -ic] 
Pertaining  to  or  made  by  means  of  a  udometer. 

'udsbloodt,  interj.    See  'sblood. 

Vde  blood.  111  lay  him  cross  upon  his  coxacomb  next 
day.  Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  ii.  1. 

'udsfoott,  interj.    See  'sfoot. 

'UdtfoOt,  I  am  monstrous  angry  with  myself ! 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Coxcomb,  iv.  8. 

Ug  (ug),  TO.  [Also  ugg  ;  <  ME.  ugge,  <  leel.  uggr, 
fear,  akin  to  ogn  (=  Goth,  ogan),  fear,  terror, 
agi  (=  Goth,  agis  =  AS.  ege),  terror:  see  awe^. 
Hence  ug,  v.,  ugly,  ugsome.]  If.  Fear;  horror. 
—2.  A  surfeit.     [Prov.  Bug.] 

Ug  (ug),  V.  i.  [Also  ugg;  <  ME.  uggen,  <  leel. 
ugga,  fear,<  uggr,  fear:  see  ug,  to.]  1.  To  fear; 
feel  horror;  shudder  with  horror.  Prompt. 
Pari).,  p.  509.  [Prov.  Bug.]— 2.  To  feel  re- 
pugnance.    [Obsolete  or  prov.  Bug.] 

And  thare  was  so  meMlle  folke  dede  in  that  bataile  that 
the  sone  wexe  eclipte,and  withdrewe  his  lighte,  uggande 
for  to  see  so  mekille  scheddynge  of  blude. 

US.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  10.    (BaUiwOl.) 

Tor  tha  paynes  ar  so  telle  and  harde, 

Als  yhe  sal  here  be  redd  eftyrwarde, 

That  ilk  man  may  ugge  bothe  yhowng  and  awlde 

That  heres  thaime  be  reheroed  and  tawlde. 

Bampale,  MS.  Bowes,  p.  189.    (flalliweU.) 
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Uggingt  (ug'ing),  ».  [MB.  ugging;  verbal  n.  of 
ug,  v7\     Horror. 

uggur-oil  (ug'6r-oil),  TO.  [<  uggur,  <  Hind,  agar, 
wood  of  aloes,  <  Skt.  aguru,  agallochum :  see 
agalloehum.']  An  Oriental  perfume  oil  distilled 
from  agallochum. 

Ugh  (u),  interj.  An  expression  of  horror  or  aver- 
sion, usually  accompanied  by  a  shudder. 

Uglesomet  (ug'l-sum),  a.  [Formerly  also  uggle- 
some;  also  dial,  uglysome;  <  ugly  +  -some.  Cf. 
ugsome.']  Ugly:  as,  an  t^itesome  countenance. 
Latimer,  7th  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1549. 

Her  body  being  straight  waies  changed  into  blew  and 
black  colours  most  ugglesome  to  behold. 

Slvjbbes,  Anatomic  of  Abuses  (1696X  p.  43. 

Uglification  (ug"li-fl-ka'shon),  TO.  [<  uglify  (see 
-fleaUon) .]  The  process  of  uglifying  or  disfigur- 
ing. Lewis  Carroll,  Alice  in  Wonderland,  ix. 
[Humorous.] 
Ugliftr  (ug'li-fi),  V.  t.j  pret.  and  pp.  uglified,  ppr. 
uglifying.  \iugly  +  -fy.']  To  make  ugly;  dis- 
figure. 
It  defourmeth  and  uglyfyeth  the  skinne. 

Touehxtme  cif  CamjAadont,  p.  117.    (Davies.) 
She  [Mrs.  Crewe]  is  certainly,  in  my  eyes,  the  most  com- 
pletely a  beauty  of  any  woman  I  ever  saw.  .  .  .  She  ugli- 
fles  everything  near  her.    Mme.  D'Arblay,  Diary,  III.  417. 
A  protest  against  that  uglifying  process  by  which  women 
are  coaxed  into  resignation  to  old  age  and  death. 

New  Primxton  Bee.,  1. 107. 

Uglily  (ug'li-li),  adv.  In  an  ugly  manner ;  with 
deformity.    Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 

Ugliness  (ug'li-nes),  TO.     [<  MB.  uglimes,  uglynes, 
uggelynesse;  <  ugly  +  -ness.]    The  property  or 
character  of  being  ugly,  in  any  sense. 
Vice  in  its  own  pure  native  ugliness.  Craiihe. 

The  features  of  his  countenance  were  irregular,  even  to 
ugliness.  Scott,  Quentin  Durward,  viii. 

=Syn.  See  ugly. 
Ugly  (ug'li),  a.  and  to.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  ougly; 
<  ME.  u,gly,  uggely,  uglike,  <  leel.  uggUgr,  fear- 
ful, to  be  dreaded,  <  uggr,  fear,  +  -ligr  =  E.  -ly^ : 
see  ug,  to.,  and  -ly^.  Of.  loel.  ygligr,  terrible,  < 
ygr,  fierce.]  I.  a.  1 .  Unpleasing  or  repulsive 
in  appearance;  offensive  to  the  sight;  of  very 
disagreeable  aspect. 

The  heuen  was  vphalt^  hot  vgly  ther  vnder. 
Sir  Qawayne  and  the  Green  KnigM  (E.  E.  T.  3.),  1. 2078. 
Full  vgly  and  f  nl  ill  is  it. 
That  was  f ul  faire  and  fresshe  before. 

York  Plays,  p.  83. 
O,  I  have  pass'd  a  miserable  night. 
So  full  of  ugly  sights,  of  ghastly  dreams ! 

Shak.,  Kich.  IIL,  i.  4.  3. 
My  house  was  considered  the  ugliest  in  the  county,  but 
all  admitted  it  was  one  of  the  most  comfortable. 

Sydney  Smith,  in  Lady  Holland,  vii. 

2.  Morally  repulsive  or  deformed ;  hideous ; 
base;  vile. 

How  ba«e  and  ugly 
Ingratitude  appears,  with  all  her  profits  t 

Fletcher  (and  another).  False  One,  iv.  3. 

The  supervisor  represents  the  very  ugliest  side  of  federal 
supremacy;  he  beloiigs  to  the  least  liked  branch  of  the 
civil  service.  W.  Wilson,  Cong.  Gov.,  L 

3.  Disagreeable;  offensive;  suggestive  of  or 
threatening  evil;  associated  with  disadvantage 
or  danger:  as,  an  ugly  rumor  of  defeat. 

Thay  wem  wakened  al  wrank  that  therin  won  lenged. 
Of  on  the  vglokesl  vnhap  that  euer  on  erd  suflred. 

AUiterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  892. 
Up  came  their  murderous  deeds  of  old, 
The  grisly  story  Chaucer  told. 
And  many  an  ugly  tale  beside. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  At  the  Pantomime. 
An  ugly  thrill  spread  from  the  spot  he  touched. 

IL  L.  Stevenson,  Will  o'  the  Mill. 
It  was  as  ugly  a  little  promenade  as  I  ever  undertook. 
Jr.  W.  De  Forest,  Harper's  Mag.,  XXXV.  341. 

4.  Ill-natured;  cross-grained;  quarrelsome ;  ill- 
conditioned.    [U.  S.] 

He  was  jest  the  crossest,  ugliest  critter  that  ever  ye  see, 
and  he  was  ugly  jest  for  the  sake  o'  ugliness. 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  196. 

5.  Threatening  painful  or  fatal  consequences ; 

dangerous:  as,  an  ugly  blow;  an  rigly  cut An 

ugly  customer,  atroublesome  or  dangerous  person.  [Col- 
loq.] 

He  must  have  been  a  hard  hitter  if  he  boxed  as  he 
preached— what  "The  Fancy"  would  call  "an  ugly  eits- 
tomer."  Dr.  J.  Brown,  Kab  and  His  Friends,  p.  6. 

The  Ugly  man,  of  three  persons  concerned  in  garroting, 
the  one  who  actually  commits  the  crime,  and  whose  es- 
cape is  covered  by  the  pals  known  as  fvre-sialX  and  ba/^- 
slall.  Also  called  nasty-man.  [Thieves'  slang.]=Syn.  1. 
Unsightly,  homely,  ill-favored,  hard-favored,  hideous.— 4. 
Cross,  sulky,  morose,  ill-tempered,  crabbed. 

II.  TO.;  pi.  vMies  (-liz).  1,  An  ugly  person. 
[CoUoq.] 

There  were  all  the  beauties,  and  all  the  diamonds,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  uglies  of  London. 

WalpiAe,  Letters,  II.  422. 


Ujimyia 

2.  A  shade  for  the  eyes  worn  as  an  appendage 
to  the  bonnet  by  women  about  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  generally  of 
the  character  of  a  calash,  but  smaller.  See 
sunshade  (6). 

"Cab-heads,  hoods,  what  do  you  call  "em?"  he  asked 
of  Miss  Kicklebury.  Indeed,  she  and  her  sister  wore  a 
couple  of  those  blue  silk  over-bonnets  which  have  lately 
become  the  fashion.  .  .  .  "Those  hoods,"  she  said —"we 
call  those  hoods  Uglies ! " 

Thackeray,  Kicklebuiys  on  the  Shine. 

Plug  Ugly.    A  plug-ugly. 
Uglyt  (ug'li),  V.  t.     [<  ugly,  a;]     To  make  ugly; 
disfigure;  uglify.     [Rare.] 

It  is  impossible  I  should  love  him ;  for  his  vices  all  vgly 
him  over,  as  I  may  say.  Sicha/rdson,  Pamela,  I.  22a 

Ugrian  (o'gri-an),  a.     [From  the  name  of  a 
Finnish  tribe.]'    Noting  the  Finno-Hungarian 
group  of  languages,  comprising  the  tongues  of 
the  Lapps,  Finns,  and  Magyars  or  Hungarians. 
It  is  a  branch  of  the  Ural-Altaic  family, 
XJgric  (o'grik),  a.    Same  as  Ugrian. 
Ugro-Altaic  (o'gro-al-ta'ik),  a.    Same  as  Ural- 
Altaic.    See  Altaic.    Nature,  XXXIV.  41. 
Ugsome  (ug'sum),  a.     [<  MB.  ugsom;  <  ug,  »., 
-I-  some.]    Ugly;  hideous;  disgusting;  loath- 
some.    [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 

An  ugsom  noyse,  that  noyet  the  pepoll. 
With  wepyng  and  waile  wo  to  beholde. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  L  13734. 

Since  she  has  kiss'd  your  ugsome  mouth. 
She  never  shall  kiss  mine. 

Sir  Bugh  le  Blond  (Child's  Ballads,  HI.  2S6). 

ugsomeness  (ug'sum-nes),  to.  The  state  of  be- 
ing ugsome :  ugliness.  Bp.  Fisher,  Seven  Peni- 
tential Psalms,  Ps.  xxxviii.  [Now  only  pro- 
vincial.] 

uhlan,  ulan  (6'lan  or  u'lan),  n.  [=  F.  uhlan, 
hulan,  houlan,<,  Gr!  uhlan,  lihlane,  ulane,  a  lancer, 

<  Pol.  ulan,  hulan  (barred  I)  =  Bohem.  ulan, 
hulan,  a  lancer,  uhlan,  <  Turk,  oglan,  oglan, 
oghlan,  in  popular  pron.  olan,  a  son,  boy,  lad, 
servant,  <  Tatar  oglan,  a  son,  child  (formerly- 
used  as  a  title  of  princes) ;  cf .  Turk,  ogul,  ogul, 
oghl,  <  Tatar  ogHl,  a  son.]  A  soldier  mounted 
and  armed  with  a  lance,  and  wearing  a  kind  of 
semi-Oriental  dress  vrith  loose  hanging  sleeves 
and  very  baggy  trousers :  originally  known  in 
the  eastern  countries  of  Europe.  Uhlans  were 
armed  with  a  curved  simitar  besides  the  lance.  Under 
Marshal  Saxe,  a  corps  of  uhlans  was  temporarily  estab- 
lished in  the  French  army.  At  the  present  time  the  name 
is  given  to  light  cavalry  armed  with  the  lance ;  the  Prus- 
sian uhlans  are  especisdly  renowned. 

Uigurian  (wi-g8'ri-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
atribe  of  the  Turkish  race  called  Uigurs.  Eneye. 
Brit.,  XVI.  750. 

uintaihite  (u-in'ta-hit),  to.  [<  Uintah  (see  def.) 
-1-  -ite2.]  A  native  hydrocarbon  resembling 
asphaltum,  found  in  considerable  deposits  in 
the  Uintah  Mountains  in  Utah,  it  is  black,  lus- 
trous, breaks  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  fuses  in  a  candle- 
flame,  and  bums,  giving  a  bright  flame,  like  sealing-wax. 
It  has  also  been  called  gilsonite. 

Uintatheriidae  (ii-in'ta-thf-ri'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 

<  Uintatherium  +  -idse'.]  X  family  of  fossil  pe- 
rissodactyl  mammals  of  huge  size,  from  the  low- 
er Tertiary  formations  of  the  western  United 
States,  representing  an  order  Dinocerata,  vride- 
ly  distinct  from  any  of  the  existing  perissodac- 
tyls:  named  from  tiie  genus  KntoifteriMTO.  See 
cut  under  Dinoceras. 

Uintatherium  (u-in-ta-the'ri-um),  TO.  [NL. 
(Leidy,  1872),  <  Uintali\the  Uintah  Mountains 
in  Utah)  +  Gr.  Bijpiov,  a  -mid  beast.]  1.  The 
typical  genus  of  Uintatheriidee,  originally  based 
on  fragmentary  material,  and  now  believed  tO' 
be  synonymous  with  Dinoceras  of  same  osten- 
sible date.^2.   [I.  c]  An  animal  of  this  genus. 

uji  (o'ji),  TO.  [<  Jap.  uji,  maggot.]  A  disease  of 
the  silkworm  of  commerce,  occurring  in  Japan, 
due  to  the  attacks  of  a  tachinid  fly,  Ujimyia  (or 
LesTda)  sericaria.    See  Ujimyia. 

UJi-fly  (o'ji-fli),  n.  A  dipterous  insect  of  the 
tachinid  genus  Ujimyia  (or  LesMa),  V.  seri- 
caria, whose  larva  is  the  silkworm-parasite  of 
Japan. 

Ujimyia  (u-ji-mi'i-a),  to.  [NL.  (Rondani,  1870,. 
as  Ugimyia),  <  Jap.  uji,  maggot,  +  Gr.  fivla,  fly.] 
A  genus  of  tachinid  flies,  perhaps  synony- 
mous with  Lis- 
Icia,  erected  for 
the  uji-fly  of 
Japan,  U.  seri- 
caria. This  fly  is 
said  by  Sasaki  to 
possess  the  abnor- 
mal habit  of  depos- 
iting its  eggs  upon 
the  mulberry-leaf, 
which  is  then  eaten      UJi-IIy  (Ujimyia  sericaria),  natural  size. 


Ujimyia 

by  the  silkworm,  the  eggs  hatching  and  the  laivte  de- 
veloping  within  the  body  of  the  latter,  Instead  of,  as  is 
usual  with  taohina-flies,  laying  its  eggs  upon  the  body  of 
the  worm.    See  LeaHa, 

TJ.  K.  An  abbreviation  of  United  Kingdom  (of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland). 

ukase  (u-kas'),  n.  [=  F.  ulcase,  oukase  =  Sp. 
ucase  =  Pg.  ulcase  =  G.  ukas,  <  Kuss.  uhazO,,  an 
ordinance,  edict;  cf.  uhazuivati,  ykazaK,  show, 
indicate,  order,  prescribe,  <y-  +  kazatt,  show.] 
1.  An  edict  or  order,  legislative  or  adminis- 
trative, emanating  from  the  Russian  govern- 
ment. Ukases  have  the  force  of  laws  till  they  are  an- 
nulled by  subsequent  decisions.  A  collection  of  the  ukases 
issued  at  different  periods,  made  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Nicholas,  and  supplemented  since  year  by  year,  constitutes 
the  legal  code  of  the  Kusslan  empire. 

In  former  times,  cruel  punishments  with  whips  used  to 
be  ordained  in  episcopal  circulars  as  well  as  in  Imperial 
vkatet.  A.  J.  C.  Hare,  Eussia,  i. 

Hence  —  2.  Any  official  proclamation. 

Iiord  Canning  is  probably  not  nearly  as  enthusiastic  with 
respect  to  the  effect  of  the  Proclamation  as  he  was  last 
March,  when  he  issued  his  famous  vkaee  to  the  landlords 
of  Oude.  W.  H.  BimeU,  Diary  in  India,  II.  280. 

ulan,  n.    See  uhlan. 

nicer  (nl'sfer),  n.  [=  F.  ulc^e  =  Sp.  Pg.  ulcera 
=  It.  ulcera,  ulcere,  ulcero,  <  L.  ulcus  (ulcer-), 
also  hulcus  (hulcer-),  a  sore,  ulcer,  =  Gr.  llicog, 
a  wound,  sore,  ulcer.]  1.  A  sore  in  any  of 
the  soft  parts  of  the  body,  open  either  to  the 
surface  or  to  some  natural  cavity,  and  attend- 
ed with  a  secretion  of  pus  or  some  kind  of 
discharge ;  a  solution  of  continuity  of  the  skin 
of  the  body,  or  of  the  investing  tissue  of  any 
natural  cavity,  the  result  of  morbid  action,  not 
of  mechanical  injury  nor  of  a  healthy  repara- 
tive process.  A  wound  may  become  an  ulcer,  but  is 
not  such  unless  diseased  action  is  set  up.  An  abscess  is 
an  ulceration  within  the  tissue  of  a  part  which  has  formed 
a  morbid  excavation  with  a  contracted  orifice  or  none.  Ul- 
cers have  been  divided  into  local  and  conetUutionalf  but 
the  distinction  is  not  obvious.  They  are  also  treated  as 
simple  or  specific  sores.  Most  ulcers  are  both  constitution- 
al and  specific — that  is,  the  local  exhibition  of  a  specific 
poison  which  infects  the  whole  system,  as  the  diphtheritic, 
the  syphilitic,  or  the  carcinomatous ;  others  are  less  ob- 
viously specific,  as  the  scrofulous  or  the  scorbutic. 
S.  Hence,  flguratively,  a  sore,  blot,  stain,  or 
cause  of  reproach,  in  an  ethical  sense :  as,  an 
ulcer  of  the  body  politic. 

To  feed  the  living  trfcer  of  a  corroding  memory. 

Bvrke,  Eev.  in  France. 

Aden  or  Aleppo  ulcer,  a  cutaneous  affection  occurring 
in  the  Easti  which,  beginning  as  a  small  red  papule,  grows, 
suppurates,  and  finally  ulcerates.  The  etiology  is  obscure, 
and  apparently  there  has  been  great  freedom  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  name  to  skin-diseases  of  this  type  when  oc- 
curring in  the  East.  There  seems  to  be  no  essential  dif- 
ference in  the  meaning  of  the  following  terms :  Delhi  boa, 
Aleppo  evU,  Aleppo  boil,  Aleppo  gall,  Biekra  button,  Pend- 
jeh  ulcer,  Delhi  tore.  Oriental  sore,  Persian  vleer,  and  many 
others  qualified  by  ilie  name  of  some  Eastern  town  or  coun- 
try. They  are  all  classed  under  the  one  name  endemic 
tj&er.— Perforating  ulcer  of  the  foot.  See  perjorai- 
•71^.— Varleose  ulcer.  See  »arfco8e.— Warty  ulcer.  See 
warty. 

ulcer  (ul's6r),  V.  i.  and  t.  [<  OF.  vlceirer,  F.  ul- 
eSrer  =  Sp.  Pg.  ulcerar  =  It.  ulcerare,  <  L.  ulce- 
rare,  make  sore,  <  ulcu.s  (ulcer-),  a  sore,  ulcer: 
■see  ulcer,  ».]  To  ulcerate.  Fuller,  Holy  and 
Profane  State,  V.  vi.  3.     [Rare.] 

ulcerable  (ul's6r-a-bl),  a.  [<  uleer  +  -able.'] 
Capable  of  becoming  ulcerated. 

ulcerate  (ul'sfer-at),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  ulcerated, 
ppr.  ulcerating.  [<  L.  uCceratus,  pp.  of  uleerare, 
make  sore :  see  ulcer,  v.]  I,  intrans.  To  form  an 
ulcer  or  ulcers;  become  converted  into  an  ulcer. 
II,  trans.  To  aflEect  with,  or  as  with,  an  ulcer 
or  ulcers. 

Some  depend  upon  the  intemperament  of  the  part  ul- 
cerated; others  upon  the  continual  afflux  of  the  lacerative 
humours.  Harvey,  Consumptions. 

His  heart  was  ulcerated  with  hatred. 

Macatday,  Frederic  the  Oreat. 

Ulcerated  tooth,  a  popular  term  for  purulent  infiam- 
mation  of  the  gums  about  a  decayed,  dead,  or  loose  tooth. 

ulceration  (ul-se-ra'shgn),  n.  [<  OP.  ulceration, 
F.  ulceration  ="Sp.  ulXeradon  =  Pg.  ulcera^ 
z=  It.  ulceranione,  <  L.  ulceratio(n-),  a  breaking 
out  into  sores,  <  ulcerare,  pp.  ulceratus,  make 
sore:  see  ulcer,  ulceratejV.I  1.  The  formation 
of  an  ulcer. — 3.  The  result  of  such  formation; 
an  ulcer. 

ulcerative  (ul'se-ra-tiv),  a.  [<  OF.  ulceraUf, 
F.  ulc^atif  =  PrV  utceratiu  =  Sp.  It.  ulcerativo  ; 
as  ulcerate  +  -we.]  1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  an  ulcer  or  ulcers. —  3.  Causing  or  pro- 
ducing ulcers.     Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxiii.  2. 

ulceratorr  (ul'se-ra-to-ri),  a.  [<  ulcerate  + 
-ory.]    tJlcerative. 

ulcered  (ul'sferd),  a.  [<  uleer  +  -eda.]  Having 
become  an  ulcer;  affected  with  an  ulcer;  ul- 
cerated. 
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ulcerous  (ul'sfer-us),  a.     [<  OP.  ulcerem,  P.    p.  180.— 2.  In 
ule4reux  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  ulceroso,  <  L.  ulcerosus, 
full  of  sores,  <  ulcus  (ulcer-),  a  sore :  see  ulcer.] 
1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  ulcer  or 
tdcers. 


Ulmus 


(.,  living  or  growing  in 
themud  or  in  muddy  places.    Also  ulignose. 
uliginous  (u-lii'i-nus),  a.     [<  F.  uligineux  =  It. 


She  whom  the  spital-house  and  ulcerous  sores 
Would  cast  the  gorge  at.      Shak. ,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3.  39. 

3.  Exhibiting  ulceration;  affected  with  an  ul- 
cer or  ulcers. 

Strangely-visited  people. 
All  Bwoln  and  ulcerous.    Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 161. 

Ulcerous  stomatitis.    See  sUrmatms. 
ulcerously  (ul's6r-us-li),  adv.    In  an  ulcerous 

manner. 
Ulcerousness  (ul's6r-us-nes),  n.    The  state  of 

being  ulcerous. 

Ulcuscle  (ul'kus-l),  n.    [<  L.  ulcusCMlum,  dim.  of 
^eer-),  a  sore:  see  ulcer.]    Same  as  ul- 


ulcuscule  (ul-kus'kiil),  n.  [<  L.  ulcv^culum :  see 
ulcuscle.]    A  small  uleer. 

ule  (u'le),  n.  [<  Mex.  ule,  hule,  caoutchouc] 
The  ule-tree. 

-ule.  [F.  -ule  =  Sp.  Pg.  -ulo  =  It.  -^lo,  -olo,  < 
L.  -ulus,  m.,  -ula,  f .,  -ulum,  n.,  a  dim.  termina- 
tion. _  Cf.  -cule,  -de.]  A  diminutive  termina- 
tion in  many  words  from  the  Latin,  as  in  cap- 
sule, glandule,  globule,  nodule,  etc.  it  often  ap- 
pears unrecognized  as  -le,  as  in  circle,  scruple,  etc.,  and  in 
the  original  Latin  form  -ulus  in  ccdcvlus,  annulus,  etc. 
It  also  appears  in  the  compound  terminations  -cule,  -de 
(which  see).  It  is  much  used  in  the  formation  of  new 
terms  in  zoSlogy  and  botany. 

ulema  (5'le-ma),  n.  [=  F.  uUma,  oulema  =  Sp. 
ulema,  <  Ar.  "ulema,  pi.  of  'dlim,  learned,  one 
who  knows,  <  'alama,  know :  see  alma.]  The 
Moslem  doctors  of  sacred  law  and  theological 
science,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  re- 
ligious hierarchy  of  the  Turkish  empire,  with 
the  Sheik  ul  Islam  at  their  head:  a  collective 
term. 

ule-tree  (ii'le-tre),  m.  A  Mexican  tree,  Castilloa 
elastica,  from  the  milky  juice  of  which  caout- 
chouc is  obtained.    See  cut  under  Castilloa. 

TJlex  (ti'leks),  n.  [JTL.  (Linnseus,  1737),/  L. 
ulex,  a  shrub  resembling  rosemary;  according 
to  some,  furze,  or  perhaps  AnthylUs  Serm'an- 
niee.]  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  of  the 
tribe  ffemisteasandsubtribe  Cytiseas;  the  furze. 
It  is  distinguished  from  the  related  genus  Cytisus  by  its 
deeply  two-lipped  membranous  and  colored  calyx.  It  in- 
cludes about  10  or  12  species,  natives  of  western  Europe 
or  northwestern  Africa— one  species,  U.  nanus,  extending 
east  nearly  to  Nice ;  and  another,  T7.  Europiem,  perhaps  to 


Flowering  Branch  of  Furze  l,UUx  Europaus"). 

a,  flower ;  *,  fruit :  c,  branch  with  leaves  and  spmes  (transformed 

branches). 

Tuscany.  They  are  spiny  shrubs  without  genuine  leaves, 
the  loaves  being  reduced  to  a  spine,  petiole,  or  scale.  The 
yellow  flowers  are  solitary  or  racemose  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  For  IJlex  genistoides  (Stauracanthus  aphyllus), 
see  cross-spine.  U.  Europseus,  which  also  extendc  to  the 
Azores  and  Canary  Islands,  and  occurs  naturalized  on  high 
mountains  in  Jamaica,  is  the  common  furze,  gorse,  or  whin 
of  Great  Britain.  See/arze. 
ulezine  (u'lek-sin),  n.  [<  Ulex  +  -ime2.]  An 
alkaloid  prepared  from  Ulex  Europseus,  the 
common  gorse  or  furze.  It  has  been  employed 
as  a  diuretic  in  cases  of  dropsy  due  to  heart- 

ulexite  (u'lek-sit),  n.  [Named  after  G.  L.  Ulex, 
a  German  chemist.]  A  hydrous  borate  of  cal- 
cium and  sodium,  occurring  in  loose  rounded 
masses  with  fibrous  structure  and  white  color. 
Also  called  boronatrocalcite,  natroboroealdte. 

uliginose  (u-lij'i-ii6s),  a.  [<  ME.  uliginose,  <  L. 
uliginosus :' see  uliginous.]  1.  Moist;  muddy; 
uliginous.  Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.), 


uligimoso,  <  L.  uUginosus,  full  of  moisture,  damp, 

<  uligo,  moisture,  marshiness,  for  *uviligo,  < 
uvere,  be  wet  or  damp :  see  humid.  Cf .  uligi- 
nose.]   Muddy;  oozy;  slimy.     Woodward. 

ullage  (ul'aj);  n.  [<  OF.  eullage,  oeillage,  "the 
filling  up  of  leakie  wine  vessels"  (Cotgrave),  < 
oeiller,  eullier,  auilUer,  "fill  up  wine  vessels  that 
have  leaked"  (Cotgrave),  lit.  fill  to  the  'eye'  or 
bung,  <  oeil,  eye,  <  L.  oeulus,  eye :  see  ocular, 
eyelet.  According  to  Skeat,  the  OP.  verb  is 
prob.  <  OF.  eure,  ore,  border,  brim,  <  L.  ora, 
brim :  see  orle.]  In  com.,  the  wantage  of  a  cask, 
or  the  estimated  measure  of  the  empty  part  of 
a  cask  of  liquor. 

uUet  (ul'et),  n.  [A  dial,  form  of  oivlei.]  A 
howlet  or  hoot-owl;  speeiflcally,  the  tawny, 
brown,  or  wood  owl,  Strix  (or  Syrmum)  alueo. 

Ullmannia  (ul-man'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after 
J.,  C.  Ullmann,  a  German  mineralogist  and 
statesman  (1771-1821).]  The  name  given  by 
G6p;pert  (in  1850)  to  a  fossil  plant  previously 
considered  to  belong  ito  the  Algse,  but  now 
placed  among  the  conifers.  Only  leaves  and  stems 
of  this  plant,  found  chiefly  in  the  Permian,  are  as  yet 
known,  which  is  placed  by  Schenk,  together  with  Walclaa 
and  Pagiophyllum,  in  the  family  Walchiem. 

uUmannite  (ul'man-it),  n.  [Named  after  J.  C. 
Ullmann :  see  Uilmarmia.]  A  sulphid  of  nickel 
and  antimony,  part  of  the  latter  being  fre- 
quently replaced  by  arsenic.  It  generally  oc- 
curs massive  with  a  granular  structure,  and  is 
of  a  gray  color  with  a  metalUo  luster. 

TJlloa  ^  circle.   See  circle  of  Ulloa,  under  circle. 

TTlmacese  (ul-ma'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Mirbel, 
1815),  <  Ulmus  +  -acex.]  A  former  order  of 
plants,  the  elm  family,  consisting  of  the  tv^o 
tribes  Ulmese  and  CelUdese,  both  now  classed 
under  the  order  Urticacex. 

ulmaceous  (ul-ma'sMus),  a.  In  bot.,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Ulmacese. 

Ulmese  (ul'me-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Lindley,  1847),  < 
Ulmus  +  -esB.]  A  tnbe  of  trees,  the  elm  tribe,  of 
the  order  Urticaceee.  it  is  characterized  by  erect  an- 
thers, two  stigmatose  style-branches,  a  straight  embryo 
with  broad  cotyledons,  fiower-buds  produced  on  leafless 
yearly  branches,  and  a  compressed  fruit  with  oblique  apex, 
commonly  a  dry  samara.  The  tribe  includes,  besides  the 
type  genus  Ulmus,  three  monotypic  genera — two  of  India 
and  Brazil,  and  one,  Planffra,  native  in  the  United  States. 

ulmic  (ul'mik),  a.  [<  L.  ulmus,  elm,  +  -ic] 
Noting  an  acid  found  in  earth-mold,  a  product 
of  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter.    See  ulmin. 

ulmin  (ul'min),  n.  [<  L.  ulmus,  elm,  -f-  -in^.] 
1.  A  name  given  to  various  substances  which 
are  present  in  vegetable  mold,  peat,  etc.  The 
name  has  also  been  applied  to  a  dark-brown  substance 
which  exudes  from  the  elm,  oak,  and  various  other  trees. 
It  has  also  been  c^led  humus,  hwmin,  gein.  See  humus. 
3.  A  brown  substance  produced  by  the  action 
of  strong  acids  or  alkalis  on  various  organic 
bodies,  especially  by  heating  treacle  or  alcohol 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  thoroughly  wash- 
ing the  residue  with  water,  then  triturating  it 
with  gum,  and  drying  the  mixture. 

ulmo  (ul'mo),  n.  A  rosaceous  tree  of  Chili: 
same  as  muermo, 

ulmous  (ul'mus),  a.  [<  L.  ulmus,  elm,  +  -ous.] 
In  ckem.,  noting  a  group  of  brown  or  black  sub- 
stances in  which  ulmin  or  ulmic  acid  is  pres- 
ent, occurring  in  vegetable  mold,  peat,  etc; 
humous. 

Ulmus  (ul'mus),  n.    [NL.  (Toumefort,  1700), 

<  L.  iilmus,  elm:  see  elm.]  A  genus  of  trees, 
the  elms,  type  of  the  tribe  Ulmese  in  the  order 
Urticacese.  it  is  characterized  by  a  stalked  fruit  sur- 
rounded with  a  broad  wing,  and  containing  fiat  cotyledons. 
There  are  about  16  species,  widely  scattered  through  the 
north  temperate  regions,  extending  in  Asia  to  mountains 
within  the  tropics.  They  bear  alternate  serrate  two- 
ranked  feather-veined  leaves  on  slender  and  often  re- 
curving branches  which  form  a  graceful  fiat  spray.  The 
fiower-clusters  contain  numerous  small  apetalous  fiowers, 
almost  all  perfect  or  mainly  staminate,  in  4  North  Amer- 

•  lean  species  preceding  the  leaves,  and  followed  by  disk- 
like  notched  and  veiny  samaras,  which  fall  as  the  leaves 
expand.  (See  cut  under  samara.)  Several  other  species 
are  evergreen  and  late-flowering,  as  U.  parv\folia  of 
China  and  Japan.  Five  species  occur  in  the  United 
States  (for  wmch  see  efei,  slippery-d«n,  rock-elm,  and 
wahoo).  Three  species  occur  in  Europe,  all  of  them  ex- 
tending into  Asia —  U.  eampestris,  the  common  Old  World 
elm  (see  cut  under  elm),  parent  of  very  numerous  cul- 
tivated varieties ;  C  effuia  (XT.  pedunculata),  the  water- 
elm  of  central  Europe ;  and  U.  TnontaTia,  the  wych-elm, 
the  only  one  thought  to  be  native  to  Great  Briton.  U. 
Americana,  U.  effusa,  and  also  U.  WaUichiana,  the  Hima- 
layan elm,  sometimes  reach  a  very  large  size,  from  90  to 
100  feet  high,  and  7  to  8  feet  in  diameter.  U.  pumUa,  the 
dwarf  elm  of  Siberia,  a  very  low  shrub,  forms  the  other 
extreme  of  the  genus.  U.  effusa,  the  common  village  elm 
of  Prussia,  is  peculiar  in  forming  sharp  ribs  about  its  base 
in  old  age,  which  serve  as  natural  buttresses. 


tilna 

lllna  (ul'nB,),  «.;  pi.  ulnee  (-ne).  [NL.,<  L.  ulna 
=  Gr.  iiTievr/,  elbow:  see  eZA.]  1.  The  inner 
one  of  the  two  bones  of  the  forearm,  between 
the  elbow  and  the  wrist,  the  other  being  the 
radius;  the  bone  which  makes  a  strict  hinge- 
joint  at  the  elbow  with  the  humerus,  and  about 
which  the  radius  revolves  in  pronation  and 
supination,  when  the  ulna  reaches  to  the  wrist 
and  these  movements  are  practicable.  The  ulna 
iB  commonly  the  smaller  one  of  the  two  bones,  especially 
below,  where  its  end  is  little  more  than  a  pivot  for  rota- 
tion of  the  wrist,  the  hand  being  almost  entirely  borne 
upon  the  end  of  the  radius.  In  many  animals  the  ulna  is 
reduced  by  shortening,  and  in  some  it  appears  merely  as 
a  process  of  the  radius,  ankylosed  upon  the  proximal  end 
of  the  latter,  as  in  bats,  and  in  hoofed  quadrupeds  gen- 
erally. In  man,  in  animals  generally  which  use  their  fore 
^paws  as  hands,  and  in  birds  it  is  perfect,  and  extends 
the  whole  length  of  the  forearm.  Its  proximal  end  has  a 
large  sigmoid  cavity  for  articulation  with  the  humerus, 
often  a  leaser  sigmoid  cavity  for  the  head  of  the  radius, 
and  a  prominent  process,  the  olecranon,  or  head  of  the 
ulna,  forming  the  greatest  convexity  of  the  back  of  the 
elbow.  See  cuts  under  carpus^  Catarrhirui,  EUphantinXf 
.forearm^  pinion^  PlwiosauruSt  and  shmtider. 
2.  In  entom.,  the  stigmatic  or  marginal  vein  of 
the  fore  wing.  Walker;  Holiday. — 3.  A  unit 
of  length;  acubit;  an  ell. — 4.  Inic/t*A.,thehy- 

pereoracoid.    Oiven oblioiue  line  (or  ridge)  of  the 

ulna.  Seeo!>2taue.— Tubercle  of  tlie  ulna.  Seetuierde. 
ulnad  {ul'nad),  adv.  [<  ulna  +  -ad^.']  Toward 
or  in  the  direction  of  the  ulna;  toward  the  ul- 
nar aspect  of  the  forearm, 
"ulnaget  (ul'naj),  n.  Same  as  alnage. 
ulnagert  (ul'naj-fer),  n.  Same  as  alnager. 
"ulnar  (ul'nar),  a.  [<  NL.  ulmaris,  <  L.  u!Ma, 
ulna:  see  iilna.']  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
ulna. —  2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  that  side  of  the 
fore  limb  upon  which  the  ulna  is  situated :  as, 
■the  ulnar  border  of  the  forearm ;  the  ulnar  bone 
of  the  wrist  (see  ulnars) :  OOTOsed  to  radial. — 
^Interior  ulnar  vein.  See  vein.— dbnimon  ulnar  vein. 
See  vein. — Ulnar  artery,  the  larger  of  the  two  vessels  re- 
sulting from  the  division  of  the  brachial  at  the  elbow,  ex- 
tending along  the  inner  side  of  the  forearm  into  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  where  it  forms  the  superficial  palmar  arch. 
Besides  numerous  muscular  branches,  it  gives  off  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  ulnar  recurrent  arteries  (see  reeur- 
rent),  the  in^rosseous,  and  the  anterior  and  posterior  ulnar 
carpals.— Ulnar  carpal  arteries,  two  small  branches, 
the  anterior  and  the  posterior,  given  off  from  the  ulnar 
artery  at  the  wrist  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces. 
— Ulnar  nerve,  a  large  branch  of  the  brachial  plexus,  from 
the  inner  cord,  distributed  to  the  elbow-join^  ulnocarpal 
and  .deep  digital  flexors,  and  some  of,  the  muscles  and  a 
part  of  the  skin  of  the  hand.  It  gives  off  the  dorsalis  ul- 
naris,  or  dorsal  cutaneous  branch,  to  the  skin  of  the  wrist 
and  hand,  the  palmaiis  superBcialis  to  the  palmaris  brevis 
and  skin  of  the  little  finger,  and  the  palmaris  profundus  to 
most  of  the  small  muscles  of  the  palm. 
ulnare  (ul-na're),  M. ;  pi.  ulnaria  (-ri-a).  [NL. 
(se.  o«,  bone),  neut.  of  Mtoorig:  see  ulnar.']  1. 
A  bone  of  the  wrist,  that  one  of  the  proximal 
carpal  bones  which  is  upon  the  ulnar  side,  in 
man  the  cuneiform:  opposed  to  radiale.  See 
cuts  under  Artiodactyla,  carpus,  hand,  Perisso- 
daetyla,  and  Plesiosaurits. — 3.  In  ornith.,  that 
one  of  the  two  free  cai-pal  bones  which  is  upon 
the  ulnar  side  (the  other  being  the  radiale),  not 
necessarily  with  the  implication  that  it  is  the 
cuneiform  of  a  mammal.  See  cut  under ^iraiOM. 
ulnocarpal  (ul-no-kar'pal),  a.  Common  to  the 
ulna  and  the  carpus :  as,  an  ulnocarpal  articu- 
lation. 

ulnometacarpal  (ul-no-met-a-kar'pal),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  ulna  and  the  metacarpus : 
specifying  certain  muscles  of  a  bird's  wing. 
Also  ulnimetacarpal. 

ulnometacarpalis  (ul-n6-met"'a-kar-pa'lis),  n. ; 
pi.  ulnometacarpales  (-lez).  [NL.:  cf.  ulno- 
metacarpal.] In  ornith.,  a  muscle  of  the  wing 
which  arises  from  the  ulna  and  is  inserted 
into  a  metacarpal  bone.  Two  such  muscles 
are  distinguished  as  ulnometacarpalis  ventraUs 
and  dorsalis.  Also  ulwimetacarpalis. 
ulnoradial  (ul-no-ra'di-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  ulna  and  the  radius ;  common  to  these 
bones,  as  an  articulation. 
Ulodendron  (ii-lo-den'dron),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ovA^,  a  scar  (<  ol^iv,  be  wfiole  or  sound,  become, 
healed),  +  ShSpov,  tree.]  A  genus  of  fossil 
plants,  closely  allied  to  Lepidodendron,  and  by 
some  authors  considered  as  belonging  to,  or  be- 
ing a  peculiar  condition  of,  this  genus.  The  leaf- 
scars  of  Ulodendron  are  disposed  in  spiral  order,  are  com- 
paratively small,  and  do  not  vary  much  in  dimensions,  not 
being  much  larger  upon  trunks  of  great  size  than  upon 
smaller  ones.  They  are  either  rbomboidal  in  shape  or 
drawn  out  at  both  ends  into  a  spindle-shape.  The  fructifi- 
cation is  a  long  cylindrical  strobile.  The  characteristic 
feature  of  Ulodendron  is  the  existence  of  a  double  series  of 
concave  disk-like  depressions,  of  large  size,  round  or  oval 
in  shape,  and  increasing  in  dimensions  with  the  growth  of 
the  plant  from  below  upward.  These  large  soars,  or  disks 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  are  arranged  in  vertical  rows, 
alternating  on  each  side  of  the  stem,  and  are  marked  in  the 

■     center  by  a  small  mammilla,  around  which  scales  or  leaf- 
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scars  are  concentrically  arranged,  which  become  more  or 
less  obscure,  or  are  entirely  obliterated,  with  the  growth 
of  the  plant.  The  nature  and  function  of  these  peculiar 
scars  have  been  the  object  of  much  discussion  among  fossil 
botanists ;  but  the  most  generally  received  opinion  is  that 
they  were  the  points  of  attachment  of  masses  of  inflores- 
cence, which  consisted  of  sessile  cones  formed  of  imbri- 
cated scales  in  a  manner  similar  to  a  fir-cone.  Ulodeiidron 
is  a  widely  distributed  genus  in  Europe  and  America,  and 
veiy  characteristic  of  the  lower  section  of  the  Carbonif- 
erous series.  ,   , 

Ulonatat  (u-lo-na'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Fabnoius, 
1793):  formation  uncertain ;  perhaps  <  (Jr.  aiXaiv, 
a  hollow,  a  narrow  space.]  A  group  of  man- 
dibulate  insects,  in  the  system  of  Pabricius, 
composed  of  the  %eneTa,Acrydium,  Ch-yllus,  Trux- 
alis,  Forficula,  Blatta,  Mantis,  Acheta,  and  Lo- 
cuata :  an  obsolete  synonym  of  Orthoptera. 

Ulophocinse  (u"15-fo-si'ne),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ov?/)S,  woolly,  +  <l>&iv,  a  seal,  -f-  -inas.]  A  sec- 
tion of  OtarUdse,  containing  the  true  fur-seals, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Trichopliocinas  or 
hair-seals  of  the  same  family.  Also  Oulopho- 
dnee.    See  cut  under /utr-seaZ. 

ulophocine  (u'lo-f  6-sin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Vlophocinse'. 

ulorrhagia  (ii-lo-ra'ji-a),  n.  Same  as  oulor- 
rhagy. 

nioturix  (u'16-thriks),  n.  [NL.  (Kutizing, 
1845),  <  Gr.  ovTioc,  woolly,+  Bpt^  (rpix-),  hair.]  A 
genus  of  conf  ervoid  algas,  typical  of  the  order 
UlotrichacesB. 

Ulotrichacese  (u"lo-tri-ka'se-e),  w.ijZ.  [NL.,< 
TJlothrix  {-trich-)  +  -aceee.]  '  A  small  order  of 
conf  ervoid  algse,  typified  by  the  genus  Ulothrix. 
They  are  aquatic  or  terrestrial  green  or  yellowish-green 
plants,  each  composed  of  an  unbranched  filament  of  short 
cells  that  are  usually  broader  than  they  are  long. 

ulotrichan  (u-lot'ri-kan),  n.  and  a.    [<  Ulotri- 
chi  +  -an.]  '  I.  n.  A  member  of  the  Vlotrichi. 
II.  a.  TJlotriehous. 

TTlotriclii  (u-lot'ri-ki),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  ulot- 
richus :  see'  ulotrushous.]  One  of  the  two  pri- 
mary groups  into  which  the  races  of  men  are  di- 
vided by  Bory  de  Saint- Vincent,  the  other  being 
the  I4ott*iclli.  The  UlotricJii  are  those  with  crisp  or 
woo]Jy  hair.  The  color  of  the  skin  varies  from  yellow- 
brown  to  the  blackest  known ;  the  hair  and  eyes  are  nor- 
mally dark ;  the  skull  is  dolichocephalic,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions among  the  Andaman  islanders.  The  negroes  and 
Bushmen  of  ultra-Saharic  Africa  and  the  Negritos  are 
members  of  this  group. 

ulotrichous  (u-lot'ri-kus),  a.  [<  NL.  ulotridlms, 
<  Gr.  obTjoQ,  woolly,  -1-  Bp'i^  {rpix-),  hair.]  Having 
crisp  woolly  hair;  belonging  to  the  Vlotrichi. 

ulster  (ul'stfer),  n.  [<  Ulster,  a  province  of 
Ireland.]  1.  A  type  of  long  loose  overcoat, 
worn  by  both  men  and  women:  originally  made 
of  frieze  cloth  in  Ulster.  The  peculiarity  of  the  coat 
istbatitiscutalmost  straight  for  both  sexes,  reaching  very 
nearly  to  the  feet,  and  is  sometimes  girded  with  a  belt ;  it 
often  has  a  hood  or  cape. 

Over  my  shoulders  was  a  drenched  Leopard  skin,  be- 
neath which  could  be  seen  my  travel-stained,  much-worn 
uLster  overcoat.  O'Donovan,  Merv,  xvi. 

2.  [cap.]  Same  as  Ulster  hing-at-arms. 

Ulster  custom.  The  form  of  tenant-right  (in 
full,  Ulster  tenant-right  custom)  established  by 
custom  in  the  province  of  Ulster  in  Ireland, 
and  recognized  by  the  statutes  of  1870  (33  and 
34  Vict.,  c.  46)  and  1881  (44  and  45  Vict.,  c.  49). 
It  is  regarded  as  including  the  right  of  a  yearly  tenant  to 
continue  his  occupancy  so  long  as  the  rent,  or  a  fair  rent 
adjusted  in  view  of  the  value  of  the  land  exclusive. of 
buildings,  is  paid,  to  dispose  of  his  tenancy  to  a  suitable 
successor,  and  to  require  compensation  if  the  landlord 
resumes  possession  for  his  own  use. 

ulstered  (ul'sterd),  a.  [<  ulster  + -ed^.]  "Wear- 
ing an  ulster.  B.  Broughton,  Second  Thoughts, 
i.  5. 

ulstering  (ul'stto-ing),  n.  [<  ulster  +  -ing.] 
Cloth  for  ulsters.  Manufacturer^  Bev.,  XX.  237. 
[A  trade-word.] 

Ulster  king-at-arms.  The  king-at-arms  for 
Ireland.    See  king-at-arms. 

ult.    An  abbreviation  of  ultimo. 

ulterior  (ul-te'ri-gr),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  ultSrieur 
=  Sp.  Pg.  ulterior  =  It.  ulteriore,  <  L.  ulterior, 
compar.  of  uXter,  that  is  beyond.  Cf.  ultra-.] 
1.  a.  1.  Being  or  situated  beyond  or  on  the 
further  side  of  any  line  or  boundary. — 2.  Not 
at  present  in  view  or  in  consideration;  in  the 
future  or  in  the  background ;  beyond  what 
is  seen  or  avowed;  remote:  as,  what  ulterior 
measures  wiU  be  adopted  is  uncertain. 

The  ulterior  accomplishment  of  that  part  of  it  [Scrip- 
ture]. Boj/le,  Works,  II.  130. 

When  a  thing  has  served  an  end  to  the  uttermost,  it  is 
wholly  new  for  an  ulterior  service.       Emerson,  Nature,  v. 

II.  n.  The  further  side;  the  remote  part. 
Coleridge.     [Rare.] 
ulteriorly  (ul-te'ri-or-li),  adv.    In  an  ulterior 
manner;  more  distantly;  remotely. 
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ultima  (ul'ti-ma),  a.  and  n.  [L.,  fem.  of  ulU- 
mus,  superl.  of'ulter,  that  is  beyond  or  on  the 
other  side:  see  ultimate.]  I.  a.  Most  remote; 
furthest;  final;  last — ultima  ratio,  the  last  reason 
or  argument.— Ultima  ratio  regum,  the  last  reason  of 
kings;  resortto arms orwai.— Ultima ThlUe.  SeeThule. 
II.  n.  In  gram.,  the  last  syllable  of  a  word. 

ultimata,  n.    Latin  plural  of  ultimatum. 

ultimate  (ul'ti-mat),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  ulUmado, 
<  ML.  ultimatus,  JEurthest,  last,  pp.  of  L.  ulti- 
mare,  come  to  an  end,  <  ultimus,  last,  final,  su- 
per!, of  ulter,  that  is  on  the  other  side :  see  ul- 
tra-.]    1.  Furthest;  most  remote  in  place. 

looking  over  the  ultimate  sea. 

Bret  Harte,  The  Two  Ships. 

3.  Last;  the  last  of  a  series  of  three  or  more 
members,  especially  ot  a  series  in  which  an  in- 
quiry is  traced  from  one  member  to  another :  as, 
the  ultimate  signification  of  a  phrase ;  an  ulti- 
mate principle ;  an  tdtimate  fact,  ultimate  applies 
to  the  last  of  a  series  of  events  in  time,  as  well  as  to  other 
series.  In  special  cases  it  is  synonymous  with  final,  except 
that  it  implies  at  least  two  preceding  members,  which/ijuii; 
does  not ;  and  this  circumstance  gives  the  idea  of  a  clunax, 
and  so  emphasizes  ultimate.  But  more  frequently  the  se. 
ries  to  which  ultimate  refers  is  a  regressive  one,  so  that  it 
is  quite  opposed  to  final.  Thus,  ultimate  cause  means  the 
original  cause  beyond  which  no  causation  can  be  traced; 
but  final  cause  is  the  end  toward  which  action  is  directed. 
Worst  is  my  port, 
My  harbour,  and  my  ultimate  repose. 

MUton,  P.  E.,  ill.  210. 

What  are  we?  and  whence  came  we!  What  shall  be 

Our  ultimate  existence?  Byron,  Don  Juan,  vi.  63. 

Those  ultimate  truths  and  those  universal  laws  of 
thought  which  we  cannot  rationally  contradict.  Coleridge. 

[Soiencel  is  teaching  the  world  that  the  uUimate  court 
of  appeal  is  observation  and  experiment,  and  not  author- 
ity. Huxley,  Lay  Seimons,  p.  118. 

Any  great  building  seems  to  me,  while  I  look  at  it,  the 
ultimate  expression.        E.  Jamei,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  79. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  real  difBculty  here ;  and  the  short- 
est way  of  dealing  with  it  would  be  to  confess  it  insoluble 
and  ultimate.  W.  James,  Mind,  XII.  27. 

3.  In  entom.,  specifically  noting  a  stage  of  the 
second  larva,  sdlter  the  third  molt,  of  those  in- 
sects which  undergo  hypermetamorphosis,  as 
the  blister-beetles  {Meloidee).  It  succeeds  the 
soarabseidoid  stage,  and  is  followed  by  the  co- 
arctate  larva. — Prime  and  ultimate  ratioE.  See 
ratio.— Ultimate  al>Btractlon,tiie  consideration  of  any- 
thing in  so  far  as  it  is  described  in  its  definition,  without 
reference  to  any  other  circumstance.- Ultimate  analy- 
sis, in  ehem.,  the  resolution  of  a  substance  into  its  abso- 
lute elements :  opposed  to  proximate  analysis,  or  the  reso- 
lution of  a  substance  into  its  constituent  compounds.— 
Ultimate  cause,  a  primary  cause. 

Mr.  Adams  had  a  great  mind,  quick,  comprehensive, 
analytical,  not  easily  satisfied  save  with  ultimate  eauses. 
Theo.  ParJcer,  Historic  Americans,  John  Adams,  vL 

Ultimate  element,  an  indecomposable  element. — Ulti- 
mate end,  an  end  to  which  no  other  is  ulterior.—  Ulti- 
mate fact,  a  fact  not  capable  of  being  explained,  ren- 
dered intelligible,  or  in  anj;  way  subjected  to  reason ;  a 
brute  fact. — Ultimate  principle,  a  first  principle- 
Ultimate  signifl^te,  in  TiominaliAic  logic,  an  individual 
signlficate,  not  a  imiversal  which,  considered  as  a  name, 
has  a  further  siguificate. — Ultimate  species,  a  species 
between  which  and  the  individuals  there  is  no  lower  spe- 
cies ;  a  lowest  species. =Syn.  2.  £hjentual,  Conclusive,  etc. 
Bee  final. 
ultimate  (ul'ti-mat),  v.  i. :  pret.  and  pp.  ulii- 
mated,  ppr.  ulUmating.  [<  ML.  ultimatus,  pp.  of 
L.  ultimare,  come  to  an  end,  be  at  the  last :  see 
ulUmate,  a.]  To  result  finally;  end.  [Bare.] 
Believing  that  the^  [the  Bocialiatic  tendencies  of  our 
time]  must  ultimate,  if  successful,  in  an  increase  of  ego- 
ism and  restriction  of  individual  liberty. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXXI.  564.  . 

ultimately  (ul'ti-mat-li),  adv.  As  an  ultimate 
or  final  result;  at  last;  in  the  end  or  outcome ; 
at  the  furthest  point  of  a  series ;  finally. 

ultimateness  (ul'ti-mat-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  ultimate ;  a  final  or  defini- 
tive condition. 

To  have  in  it  a  certain  completeness,  uliimaieness,  and 
saoredness.  The  Century,  XX'VIII.  686. 

ultimationt  (ul-ti-ma'shon),  n.  [=  It.  vlttma- 
eione;  as  ultimate  +  -ion'.]  A  last  offer  or  con- 
cession; an  ultimatum. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  was  likewise  authorized  to  know  the 
real  ultirmatUm  of  France. 

Swiift,  Hist.  Four  Last  Tears  of  Queen  Anne.  (Latham.) 
ultimatum  (ul-ti-ma'tum),  n. ;  pi.  ulUm^itums  or 
ultimata  (-tumz,  -tS,).  [=  F.  ultimatum,  <  NL. 
ultimatum,  a  final  statement,  neut.  of  ML.  ulti- 
matus, &aal,vitiTaa,te:  see  ultimate,  a.]  A  final 
proposal  or  statement  of  conditions ;  especially, 
in  diplomatic  negotiations,  the  final  terms  of 
one  of  the  parties,  the  rejection  of  which  may 
involve  an  immediate  rupture  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations and  even  lead  to  a  declaration  of  war. 

He  delivered  to  the  mediators  an  ulttmalum,  Importine 
that  he  adhered  to  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  and^Nlm^ 
8"™-  SmoUett,  Hist.  Eng.,  1.  6. 


uitime 
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idtimet  (ul'tim),  o.    [<  F.  MiWme  =  Sp.  ilZ«»mo  =  ultraism  (ul'tra-izm),  «.    [<  ultra- + -ism.l    1. 


Pg.  It.  ultima,  <  L.  ulUmm,  last:  see  ulHmate.'\ 
Last;  final;  iiltimate.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  J  99. 
Nothing  was  wanting  now  to  the  perfecting  of  this 
League  but  the  idtime  and  oompleating  act,  the  solemn 
coullrmation  by  Oath. 

H.  L' Estrange,  Reign  of  K.  Charles  (ed.  1656),  p.  105. 

ultimityt  (ul-tim'i-ti),  n.  [<  ML.  ulUmita(t-)s, 
<  L.  ultimus,  last:  see  uitime,  ultimate.']  The 
last  stage  or  consequence.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist., 
4  838. 

ultimo  (nl'ti-mo),  adv.    [L.,  abl.  sing.  masc.  (se 


The  principles  of  ultras,  or  men  who  advocate 
extreme  measures,  as  a  radical  reform,  etc. 

New  England  Senators  and  Representatives  have,  from 
the  very  idea  of  their  vltrai»m,  little  or  no  direct  weight 
in  Congress.  Wendell  PhUUpi,  Speeches,  etc.,  p.  364. 

2.  An  extreme  or  radical  statement  or  action. 

We  would  also,  in  spite  of  some  ultraigms  in  thought 
and  language,  .  .  .  recommend  heartily  the  papers  of  Dr. 
Forbes.  Dr.  J.  Brown,  Spare  Hours,  3d  ser.,  p.  98. 

ultraist  (ul'tra-ist),  n.    [<  ultra-  +  -isf]    An 
ultra ;  an  extremist 


me««e,  month)  of  «Z*M»MS,  last:  seeulUme.']    In  ultramarine  (ul'tra-ma-ren"),  »■  and  a.   [=Sp, 


the  month  which  preceded  the  present ;  in  the 
last  month,  as  distinguished  from  the  current 
or  present  month  and  all  others,  it  is  usually  ab- 
breviated vlt:  as,  on  the  12th  irft— that  Is,  on  the  12th 
day  'in  the  last  month,' ultimo  being  a  Latin  adjective 
agreeing  with  meme,  month,  understood.  Compare  in- 
stant, a.,  1,  and  proinimo. 

ultimogeniture  (uV'ti-mo-jen'i-tur),  n.  [<  L. 
ultimus,  last,  +  genitura,  geniture.]  A  system 
of  inheritance,  such  as  is  called  in  England 
horough-English,  by  which  the  youngest  son  suc- 
ceeds to  the  estate :  opposed  to  primogeniture. 

ultimus  hseres  (ul'ti-mus  he'rez).  [L.:  ulU- 
mus,  last;  hseres,  heres,  heir:  see  ultimate  and 
heir.]  In  law,  the  last  or  final  heir.  Thus,  in 
cases  of  intestate  succession,  tailing  relations  of  every 
kind,  the  succession  devolves  on  the  state  or  crown  as 
vltvmua  heeres. 

tlltion  (ul'shon),  n.  [<  OF.  ultion,  <  L.  ultio{n-), 
an  avenging"<  ulcisd,  pp.  ultus,  take  vengeance 
on,  punish.]    Revenge. 

To  forgive  our  enemies  is  a  charming  way  of  revenge, 

.  .  .  and  to  do  good  for  evil  a  soft  and  melting  vltion,  a 

method  taught  bom  heaven,  to  keep  all  smooth  upon  earth. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  ill.  12. 

ultra  (ul'tra),  a.  and  n.   [<  ultra-,  q. v.]  I.  a.  Ex- 
treme; extravagant;  fanatical:  as,  ultra  mea- 
sures. 
The  extreme  or  Ultra  party. 

HHmart,  Latin  Christianity. 

II.  ».  One  who  advocates  extreme  views  or 
measures ;  an  extremist ;  an  ultraist. 

The  "l7Krffis"  would  have  owned  him  for  their  leader, 

and  would  have  admitted  that  he  went  beyond  them  in  the 

uncompromising  consistency  of  his  extravagant  dogmas. 

Brongha/m,  Hist.  Sketches,  Burke. 

ultra-.  [<  L.  ultra,  adv.  beyond,  further,  more- 
over, more,  besides,  prep,  beyond,  on  the  fur- 
ther side,  past ;  orig.  f  em.  abl.  of  ulter,  on  the 
other  side :  see  ulterior,  ultimate.  Hence  ultra, 
a.  and  n.,  and  outra^e^.]  A  Latin  preposition 
used  as  a  prefix,  signifying  '  beyond.'  (a)  Beyond ; 
on  the  further  side  of :  chiefly  with  words  implying  natu- 
ral objects  forming  great  barriers,  boundaries,  or  land- 
marks :  as,  ultramarine,  uZtramontane,  uZtramundane.  (b) 
Exceedingly;  excessively;  beyond  what  is  reasonable. 


Ulula 

thority  in  matters  of  faith  and  discipline  in  the 
hands  of  the  Pope,  in  opposition  to  the  views 
of  that  party  which  would  place  the  national 
churches,  such  as  the  GaUiean,  in  partial  inde- 
pendence of  the  Eoman  curia,  and  make  the 
Pope  subordinate  to  the  statutes  of  an  ecumen- 
ical council.  According  to  ultramontanism,  the  Pope 
is  superior  to  general  councils,  independent  of  their  de- 
crees, and  is  considered  to  be  the  source  of  all  jurisdiction 
in  the  church.  The  Vatican  Council  of  1869-70  virtually 
established  the  views  of  ultramontanism  as  dogmas  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

ultramontanist  (ul-tra-mon'ta-nist),  n.  [<  ul- 
tramontane +  -ist.']  One  of  tte  ultramontane 
Sarty;  a  promoter  of  ultramontanism. 
tramundane  (ul-tra-mun'dan),  a.  [<  L.  ul- 
tra, beyond,  +  mundus,  world:  see  mundam.e.'] 
1 .  Being  beyond  the  world,  or  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  solar  system :  as,  ultramumdane  spaces. 
Boyle,  Works,  V.  140. 

These  atoms  [all  atoms  in  space]  he  [Le  Sage]  calls  vUrch 
vnUTidaTW  corpuscles,  because  he  conceives  them  to  comq 
in  all  directions  from  regions  far  beyond  that  part  of  the 
system  of  the  world  which  is  in  any  way  known  to  us. 

Encye.  Brit.,  III.  46. 

S.  Being  beyond  this  world,  or  the  physical 
sphere  of  existence. 


Pg.  ultramarino,  <  L.  ultra,  beyond,  +  marinus, 
marine.]  I.  to.  1.  A  beautiful  natural  blue  pig- 
ment, obtained  from  the  mineral  lapis  lazuli,  a 
variety  of  hailyne.  This  stone  occurs  in  Siberia,  Per- 
sia, Tibet,  and  some  other  localities,  ^ee  lapU  lazuli,  un- 
der lapis.)  Small  golden  specks  of  iron  pyrites  are  usually 
scattered  through  it.  To  prepare  the  pigment,  selected 
pieces  are  heated,  and  cooled  in  water,  producing  disinte- 
gration. The  powder  is  then  purified  by  repeated  wash- 
ings, the  several  wash-waters  depositing  pigments  of  dif- 
ferent depths,  of  color,  the  gray  powder  known  as  ultra- 
marine ash  being  the  last  and  least  valuable  product.  Ul- 
tramarine is  very  permanent  under  all  conditions,  and  is, 
in  color,  the  purest  blue  available.  Its  use  is  limited,  how- 
ever, by  its  ^reat  cost,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  artificial 
ultramarine  is  practically  as  valuable.    The  color  of  both  nitranominalistic  (ul-tra-nom"i-na-lis'tik),  a. 


natural  and  artificial  ultramarine  is  a  rather  dark  and  in. 
tensely  chromatic  violet  blue.  The  natural  ultramarine 
is  only  slightly  violet,  the  artificial  is  very  much  so.  Also 
called  la^ite-blue. 


Maintaining  that  nothing  is  real  but  individual 
substances,  and  that  all  resemblances  and  othei 
relations  are  words,  and  nothing  more. 

2.  Azure-stone Artificial  ultramarine,  the  com-  ultrapartizan  (ul-tra-par'ti-zan)^  a.    Partizan 

mon  ultramarine  of  commerce,  prepared  by  grinding  to-     in  the  extreme ;  ofEeiisively  partizan. 

gether  a  mixture  of  clay,  carbonate  of  soda,  sulphur,  and  ultra-Pauline  (ul-tra-pa'lin),  a.     Excessively 

rosm :  discovered  about  1830  by  the  chemist  Gmehn,  and     i     i-    "   "Tijii,  „i4."„Tl„j  i.„  4.i,„  j„„i_: „  „j 

now  produced  on  a  large  scale  in  Germany,  France,  and  Pauline;  rigidly  attached  to  the  doctrmes  Ol 
the  United  States.  The  mixture  is  heated  in  closed  cm-  the  apostle  Paul.  The  Congregatzonaltst,  June 
ciblesinafurnaceforseveralhours,  and  slowly  cooled.  A     28,1883. 

Xrii^nf"''co°S^e^crS°e''S?^terSis'^a^^fn«p'^^°  Ulbra-Rrotestant     (ul-tr|-prot'es-tant),     a, 
dered  and  again  subjected  to  calcination,  when  upon  cool-     Irrotestanl  in  tne  extreme, 
ing  there  results  the  proper  blue  color.    It  has  never  ultra-FrotestautlSm  (ul-tra-prot'es-tan-tizm), 

"""    '^»-*"'"    „.    Ultra-Protestant  doctrines  or  methods. 

A  spirit  of  vUra-Protestantism  mingled  with  and  became 
an  animating  principle  of  the  opposition  which  was  raised 
against  bis  [James  U.'s]  assaults  upon  the  constitution. 
SirE.  Creasy,  Eng.  Const.,  p.  27S. 

ultra-red  (ul'tra-red),  a.  Beyond  the  red :  used 
of  the'invisiblelbieat-rays,  less  refrangible  than 
those  forming  the  lower  or  red  part  of  the  spec- 
trum, more  commonly  called  the  infra-red  rays. 
See  spectrum. 

ultra-religious  (ul"tra-re-lij'us),  a.  Religious 
in  the  extreme ;  excessively  religious. 

They  were  all  prophetical,  Toryish,  ultra-religious. 

, — „ .  .      ,,  ,j  CarJj««,  in  Froude  (First  Forty  Years),  IL  viiL 

UltramicrOSCOpiC,  UltramicrOSCOpical  (ul-tra-     ..       „_-,,-i  mi  tra-sen'sii-al')    a       Above  or 
mi-kro-skop'ik,-i-kal),a.  Beyond  the  power  of  '^^fyt.^lXfe^^i^P  CarfLfi^  Froude  (First 


been  determined  to  what  cause  this  color  is  due.  Certain 
variations  in  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients  produce 
violet-blue  colors.  Also  French,  Guimet,  new,  ana  perma. 
nent  blue. — Green  ultramarine.  See  artificial  ultrama- 
rine, above, — Native  ultramarine.  Same  as  def.  1. — 
Yellow  ultramarine,  barium  chromate.    See  barium. 

II.  a.  Situated  or  being  beyond  the  sea. 

The  loss  of  the  vltrammine  colonies  lightened  the  ex- 
penses of  France.  Burke,  State  of  the  Nation. 
Ultramarine  ashes,  the  residuum  of  lapis  lazuli  after 
the  ultramarine  has  been  extracted,  used  as  a  pigment  by 
some  old  masters  as  a  middle  or  neutral  tint  for  fiesh, 
skies,  and  draperies:  it  is  a  purer  and  tenderer  gray 
than  that  produced  by  mixture  of  more  positive  colors. 
^airftoJt.— Ultramarine  blue.  See  L— Ultramarine 
green.    See  green^. 


a  microscope  to  make  visible ;  too  small  to  be 
seen  with  a  microscope.  Amer.  Meteor.  Jour., 
in.  131. 


natural,  or  right:  with  words  admitting  of  degrees,  es-     iJJ-  -Lol.  ,,...  /j.-\„„j„r-Ei 

pecially  political  and  polemical  terms:  as,  rfto-oconserva-  Ultramontane  (ul-tra-mon  tan),a.anaTO.  L=J' 

tive,  ttttraliberal,  Mitraradical,  liMracatholic.  "  '    '         "  '"'     " ^         .' tvtt 

llltrabemoullian  (ul"trarb6r-n6'lian),  a.  Re- 
sulting from  an  extension  of  the  tHeory  of  Ber- 
noullian  numbers.— ultrabenioulllan  numbers, 
the  coefBcients  of  the  development 


nr=XeJn.r{(.»  +  nU(n  +  i-r)lrl]. 

ultracapillary  (ul-tra-kap'i-la-ri),  a.  la  hot., 
exceedmgly  slender  ;"composed  of  exceedingly 
fine  capillary  filaments:  as,  an  ultracapillary 
thallus. 

ultracentenarianism  (ul-tra-sen-te-na'n-an- 
izm),  n.  The  state  or  condition  of  living  to 
the  age  of  more  than  one  hundred  years. 
Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XX.  97.     [Rare.] 

Ultraclassical  (ul-tra-klas'i-kal),  a.  Being  ex- 
cessively classical,  or  classical  to  an  extreme  or 
exaggerated  degree:  as,  an  ultraclassical  mu- 
sical composition. 

ultraconservatism  (uVtra-kon-sfer'va-tizm),  n. 
Unreasonable  conservatism;  extreme  opposi- 
tion to  innovation  or  change. 

ultraconserrative  (uFtra-kgn-s6r'va-tiv),  a. 
Conservative  in  the  extreme. 

ultracosmopolitan  (ul-tra-koz-mo-pol  i-tan), 
a.  Cosmopolitan  in  an  extreme  or  offensive 
degree.    New  Princeton  Sev.,  I.  2. 

Ultracritical  (ul-tra-krit'i-kal),  a.  Excessively 
critical;  over-critical. 

ultra-elliptic  (ul'tra^e-lip'tik),  a.    Hyperellip- 

ultrafashionaWe    (ul-tra-fash'on-a-bl),   a. 

Fashionable  in  the  extreme ;  over-f ashionabie. 
ultrafederalist  (ul-tra-fed'e-ral-ist),  to.    In 

U.  S.  hist.,  an  extreme  federalist. 
ultra-gaseous  (ul-tra-gas'f-us),  a.    See  rad^ant 

matter,  nnder  radiant.  ,^     .^ 

ultrage  (ul'traj),».   [<  ML. ultragzum, <  L.  ultra, 

heyoad:  Bee  outrage!.]    Outrage. 


Sp.  tg.  it.  MWrawoTOtaTOo,  <  NL, 
ultramontanus,  <  L.  ultra,  beyond,  +  montamus, 
of  or  pertaining  to  a  mountain,  <  mon{t-)s, 
mountain.  Cf.  transmontane.]  I.  a.  Being  or 
lying  beyond  the  mountains ;  tramontane :  op- 
posed to  dsmontane.  Specifically— (a)  Lying  or  be- 
longing to  the  north  of  the  Alps,  in  reference  to  Italy :  the 
sense  in  which  the  epithet  was  originally  used.  Tranum- 
tane  is  now  more  generally  employed.  (6)  lying  to  the 
south  of  the  Alps— that  is,  beyond  the  mountains  as  re- 
gards the  countries  to  the  north  of  the  Alps;  Italian;  spe- 
cifically, of  or  belonging  to  the  Italian  party  in  the  Church 
of  Rome;  holding  the  doctrines  of  ultramontanism.— 
Ultramontane  party,  in  German  politics,  the  Center 
party,  which  opposes  legislation  supposed  to  be  inimical 
to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

II.  TO.  One  who  resides  beyond  the  moun- 
tains; a  foreigner.  Speciflcally— (a)  Formerly,  one 
who  resided  north  of  the  Alps ;  hence,  one  who  maintains 


Forty  Years),  II.  xvi. 
ultra-violet  (ul'tra-vi"o-let),  a.  Beyond  the 
violet:  used  of  the  "invisible  rays  of  the  spec- 
trum which  are  more  refrangible  than  the  vio- 
let, and  consequently  lie  beyond  them.    See 

ultra  vires  (ul'tra  vi'rez).  [L. :  ultra,  beyond 
(see  ultra-);  vires,  aco.  pi.  of  vis,  strength, 
power:  see  vim.]  Beyond  one's  power;  spe- 
cifically, beyond  the  legal  or  constitutional 
power  of  a  person,  court,  or  corporation,  in  the 
law  of  corporations  an  act  is  said  to  be  u^tra  vires— (a) 
when  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  the  cor- 
poration to  perform  it  under  any  circumstances  or  for  any 
purpose;  or  (&)  with  reference  to  the  rights  of  members, 
when  the  corporation  is  not  authorized  to  perform  it 
without  their  consent;  or  (c)  with  reference  to  some  spe- 
cific purpose,  when  it  is  not  authorized  to  perform  it  for 
that  purpose. 

ultra-virtuous  (ul-tra-v6r'tu-us),  a.  Pharisaic. 

An  ultra-mrtw)us  Irish  Barney. 

George  Eliot,  Silly  Novels  by  Lady  Novelists. 


Z^^^  ^ib^'^^^Tnn^'^T^^re^J,^^^^  Ultra-ZOdiacal  (ul"tra-z6-di'a-kal),  a.    Passing 


opposition , ,    -  ?  -.  . 

for  the  popes ;  one  who  is  unfavorable  to  papal  claims  of 
supremacy  and  infallibility. 

He  is  an  ultramontane,  of  which  sort  there  hath  been 
none  [no  pope]  these  fifty  years.    Bacon,  Obs.  on  a  Libel. 

To  the  petition  of  the  Bannerets  of  Rome  for  a  promo- 
tion of  Cardinals,  he  [Pope  Urban  VI.]  openly  avowed  his 
design  to  make  so  large  a  nomination  that  the  Italians 
should  resume  their  ascendancy  over  the  Ultrarmntanes. 
MUmart,  Latin  Christianity,  xiii.  1. 

Oi)  One  who  resides  south  of  the  Alps,  or  who  identifies 
himself  with  the  Italian  party  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  maintains  the  doctrine  of  absolute  papal  su- 
premacy.   See  vltrarrumlanism. 

To  the  Vltramumtane,  holding  that  the  temporal  welfare 
no  less  than  the  eternal  salvation  of  men  depends  on  sub- 
mission to  the  Church,  it  is  incredible  that  Cfiuroh-authoi> 
itv  has  but  a  transitory  value, 
iiy  uao  ua  j^  Speneer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  299. 


ultramontanism  (ul-tra-mon'tar-mzm),  TO.  [= 
p.  ultramontanisme  =  Sp.  Pg.  ultramontanismo ; 
as  ultramontane  +  -ism.]    The  doctrines  of  ul- 


beyond  the  zodiac— uitra-zodiacal  planet,  one  ot 
the  planetoids  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter :  so 
called  because  most  of  them  have  orbits  much  inclined  to 
the  ecliptic. 

Ultromotivity  (ul'''tT9-m9-tiv'i-ti),  to.  [<  Jj.ultro 
(see  ultroneous)  +  'motimity.]  Capability  of 
spontaneous  movement. 

ultroneous  (ul-tro'ne-us),  a.  [<  LL.  ultroneus,  of 
one's  own  accord,  voluntary,  <  L.  ultra,  sponta- 
neously, on  his,  their,  etc.,  part,  lit.  on  the  other 
side,  beyond,  further,  abl.  neut.  of  ulter,  <  utter, 
being  on  the  other  side :  see  ultra-,  ulterior.] 
Spontaneous;  voluntary.  Jer.  Taylor. -mtra- 
neous  witness,  in  Scots  law,  a  witness  who  oSers  his 
testimony  without  being  regularly  cited. 

ultroneously  (ul-tro'ne-us-li),  adv.  In  an  ul- 
troneous manner;  of  one's  own  free  will.  Sir 
W.  Hamilton. 


ultroneousness  (ul-tr6'ne-us-nes),  n.     The 
character  of  being  ultroneous ;  spontaneity, 
tramontanes;  the  views  of  that  party  in  the  Ulula  (u'lu-la),  n.      [NL.  (Cuvier,  1817,  after 
Church  of  Rome  which  places  an  absolute  au-    BarrSre,  1745),  <  L.  ulula,  a  screech-owl.]    1. 


inula 

A  genus  of  hoot-owls.  It  has  been  variously 
applied,  but  is  now  usually  regarded  as  a  syn- 
onym of  Syrnium.  Compare  ullet.  See  cut  un- 
der hawk-owl. — 2.  A  genus  of  neuropterous  in- 
sects.   Bambur,  1842. 

ululant  (ul'u-lant),  a.  [<  L.  ululan{t-)s,  ppr. 
of  utetere,  howl,  yeU:  seewZaZote.]  IJlulating; 
howling;  hooting  or  screeching,  as  an  owl. 

ululate  (ul'u-lat),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ululated, 
ppr.  ululating,  f  <  L.  ululatus,  pp.  of  ululare 
(>  It.  ululare,  ulolare  =  Sp.  Pg.  uMar),  howl, 
screech:  see  <ml.']  1.  To  howl,  as  a  dog  or  a 
wolf.  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels,  p.  U3.— 2.  To 
hoot  or  screech,  as  an  owl. 

ululation  (ul-u-la'shon),  n.  [<  L.  ululatio{n-),  a 
howling,  a  wailing,  <  "ulula/re,  howl :  see  ululate.'\ 
A  howling,  as  of  the  wolf  or  dog;  a  wailing. 

II  a  temporal  loss  fall  on  us,  we  entertain  it  witb  vliHa- 
tioru  and  tears.     Rev.  T.  Adcmx,  Works,  1. 415.    (DavUa.) 
There  sighs,  complaints,  and  uluiations  loud 
Eesounded  through  the  air. 

LongfeUow,  tr.  of  Dante's  Inferno,  iii.  22. 

UlulinSB  (u-lu-li'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  UluZa  + 
-jjMB.]  A  subfamily  of  Strigidse,  containing 
owls  of  the  genus  TTlula  and  some  others. 

niva  (ul'va),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  ulva,  sedge.]  A 
genus  of  algse,  typical  of  the  order  Ulvacese, 
having  a  flat  membranaceous  bright-green 
frond.  TX.  laUssima  and  JJ.  Laetuca  are  some- 
times eaten.  See  green  laver  (under  laoer^),  sea- 
lettuce  (under  lettuce),  and  Enteromorpha. 

Ulvacese  (ul-va'sf-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Ulva  + 
-acese."]  A  small  order  of  fresh-  or  brackish- 
water  alg8B  of  uncertain  systematic  position, 
but  usuaUy  placed  with  the  Floridex.  They  have 
a  flat  or  tubular  frond  of  a  bright-green  color,  composed 
of  either  one  or  two  layers  of  cells.  Propagation  is  by 
means  of  zoOgonidia. 

ulvaceous  (ul-va'shius),  a.  In  iot.,  resembling 
or  belonging  to  Ulva  or  the  Ulvacese. 

nlwan  (m'wan),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  Plain  cloth  of 
the  shawl-wool  of  cashmere,  such  as  is  seen  in 
the  plain  center  of  embroidered  India  shawls. 

ulyle,  ulzie  (til'ye),  n.  Scotch  forms  of  oil. 
Scott,  Pirate,  xvii. 

um-,  [<  ME.  um-,  utribe-,  embe-,  <  AS.  ynib-,  ymbe-, 
embe-,  prefix,  ymbe,  ymb,  prep.,  around,  about,  = 
OS.  umbi  =  OFries.  um  =  D.  om-  =  MLG.  wm- 
=  OHG.  unM,  umpi,  mnbe,  MHO-,  umbe,  Gr.  um  = 
loel.  umb,  um  =  Sw.  Dan.  om,  around,  about, 
=  L.  amin-  =  Gr.  d//^t-  =  Skt.  abhi,  against, 
about,  also  used  as  a  prefix:  see  ambi-,  amphir-, 
etc.  This  prefix  exists,  unrecognized,  in  ember^ 
as  used  in  eomp.  ember-days :  see  ember^.']  A 
prefix  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Scandinavian  origin, 
meaning  'around,  about,'  cognate  with  ambi- 
and  anwhi-.  It  was  formerly  common,  but  is 
now  wholly  o'bsolete,  except  iu  a  few  Scotch 
words. 

umbart,  n.    Same  as  umbeA,  4. 

umbe,  prep.    [MB.,  also  embe,  <  AS.  ymbe,  ymb, 

around,   about:   see  um-.']     Around:   about; 

after.     [Obsolete  except  in  dialectal  use  in 

composition.] 

To  speke  so  emie  nogt. 

Early  English  Poems  and  Lives  of  Saints  fed.  Fumivall), 

[xix.  164. 
[They]  hade  meruell  full  mekull  of  that  mayne  place. 
Of  the  walles  that  wroght  were  wondurly  faire. 
With  high  tonres  full  torrit  all  the  toon  mnbe. 

DestriKlim  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  1.  4956. 

umbecast  (um'be-k&st),  v.  i.  To  cast  about; 
make  a  cirouit. 

The  hound  came  fast  after,  and  vmbeeaM  about,  for  she 
had  lost  the  perfect  f ewt  of  the  hind. 

Sir  T.  Malory,  Morte  d'Arthnr,  III.  czxiy, 

umbel  (um'bel),  n.  [=  F.  ombeUe  =  Sp.  um^ 
bela  =  Pg.  It.  umbella,  <  NL.  vmbella,  an  umbel,  < 
L.  umbeUa,  a  sunshade,  parasol,  umbrella,  dim. 
of  umbra,  a  shade,  shadow :  see  umbra."]  1 .  An 
inflorescence  consisting  of  a  number  of  flower- 
stalks  or  pedicels,  nearly  equal  in  length, 
spreading  from  a  common  center,  their  sum- 
mits forming  a  level,  convex,  or  even  globose 
surface,  more  rarely  a  concave  one,  as  in  the 
carrot.  See  cuts  under  inflorescence,  Tliapsia, 
and  (Enanthe. — 2.  Tnzool., an umbelliform tuft, 
cluster,  or  group  of  parts,  as  of  polypites  borne 
upon  a  polypidom.  See  cut  under  Umbellularia. 
— Compouna,  simple  umbel.  See  the  adjectives.— 
Universal  umbel,  m  bot,  a  primary  or  general  umbel; 
the  first  or  largest  set  of  rays  in  a  compound  umbel :  op- 
posed to  partial  umbel.  A  universal  involucre  is  not  in- 
frequently placed  at  the  foot  of  a  universal  umbel. 

umbella  (um-bel'a),  n. ;  pi.  umbellx  (-§).  [NL. : 
see  umbel.]    In  bot.,  an  umbel. 

nmbellal  (um'be-lal),  a.  [<  umbella  +  -al.]  In 
bot.  and  sool.,  same  as  umbellate;  specifically, 
in  bot.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  cohort  Umbel- 
Idles.    Lindley. 
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TTmbellales  (um-be-la'lez),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Lind- 
ley, 1833),  <  umbella,  umbel :  see  umbel.]  A  co- 
hort of  polypetalous  plants,  of  the  series  Calyci- 
florse.  It  is  characterized  by  an  inferior  ovary,  crowned 
with  a  disk  with  distinct  or  partly  divided  styles,  and 
with  the  ovules  solitary  and  pendulous  in  their  cells.  It 
includes  the  S  orders  lfmbeU%feree,  Araliaeem,  and  Coma- 
eeas,  the  parsley,  ginseng,  and  dogwood  families. 

umbellar  (um'be-lar),  a.  [<  umbella  +  -ar^.] 
Tn  bot.  and  zool.,  same  as  umbellate. 

umbellate  (um'be-lat),  a.  [=  It.  umbellato,  < 
NL.  *umbellatus,  <  umbella,  umbel:  see  umbel.] 
1.  In  bot.,  bearing  umbels;  arranged  in  um- 
bels ;  umbel-like :  as,  umbellate  plants,  flowers, 
or  clusters. —  2.  In  sool.,  having  an  umbel,  as 
a  polyp;  umbelliferous;  having  the  shape  of 
an  umbel;  umbelliform. 

umbellated  (um'be-la-ted),  a.  [<  umbellate  + 
-ed^.]    In  bot.  and  eool.,  same  as  umbellate. 

umbellately  (um'be-lat-li),  adv.  In  an  um- 
bellate manner.  De  'Bary,  Fungi  (trans.), 
p.  153. 

umbellet  (tmi'be-let),  n.  [<  umbel,  umbella,  + 
-et.]  Alittle  or  partial  umbel;  an  umbel  formed 
at  the  end  of  one  of  the  primary  rays  of  a  com- 
pound umbel;  an  umbellule.  See  cut  under 
Osmorrhiza. 

umbellifer  (um-bel'i-f6r),  n.  [<  NL.  wnbelUfer: 
see  umbelliferous.]  In  bot.,  a  plant  of  the  or- 
der Umbelliferx. 

XTmbelliferse  (um-be-lif 'e-re),  n.pl.  [NL.  (A.  L. 
de  Jussieu,  1789),  fern,  pi'.'  (sc.  li.plantee,  plants) 
of  umbellifer :  see  umbeUiferou,s^  An.  order  of 
plants,  of  the  cohort  Umbellales,  known  as  the 
parsley  family,  it  is  distinguished  by  a  two-celled 
ovary  forming  in  fruit  a  cremocarp  consisting  commonly 
of  two  dry  one-celled  and  one-seeded  mericarps  or  achenes, 
separating  from  each  other  at  maturity,  and  hanging  from 
the  top  of  a  slender  axis  or  carpophore.  It  includes  about 
179  genera  with  about  1,400  species,  classed  in  9  tribes, 
of  which  Eydrocotyle,  JUuUnum,  Sanio«la,  Eohinophora, 
Am/mi,  Seseli,  Peucedanum,  Caucaiis,  and  Laserpitium  are 
the  types.  They  are  natives  chiefly  of  north  temperate 
regions,  especially  numerous  in  Europe  and  Asia,  reach- 
ing the  arctic  zone  and  mountains  within  the  tropics,  also 
numerous  in  the  temperate  parts  of  South  America,  South 
Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  Most  of  the  species 
are  herbs  with  dissected  alternate  leaves  of  many  ternate 
or  pinnate  leaflets,  the  petiole  commonly  dilated  into  a 
sheathing  base.  The  flowers  are  small,  usually  white  or 
yellow,  and  borne  in  simple  or  compound  umbels,  gener- 
ally furnished  with  a  row  of  narrow  bracts  forming  an 
involucre  or  Involucel.  Each  flower  consists  commonly 
of  Ave  small  imbricated  petals,  as  many  stamens  inflezed 
in  the  bud,  and  an  ovary  crowned  witli  an  epigynous  two- 
lobed  disk  which  rises  into  two  conical  Btylopodia,  each 
tipped  with  a  distinct  filiform  style.  The  fruit  is  com- 
monly traversed  by  canals  (oil-tubes  or  vittee)  filled  with 
a  liquid  or  gummy  oil  of  a  highly  penetrating  and  char- 
acteristic odor.  The  genera  resemble  one  another  closely, 
and  are  distinguished  mainly  by  the  ridges,  the  oil-tubes, 
and  the  commissure  or  inner  face  of  the  fruit ;  each  carpel 
bears  five  primary  ridges  (juga),  and  frequently  also  five 
Intermediate  secondary  ones,  the  channels  (valtevulee)  be- 
tween them  often  containing  oil-tubes.  Many  are  pro- 
terogynous,  or  mature  their  pistils  earlier  than  the  sta- 
mens, thus  securing  cross-fertilization.  The  order  is  one 
of  strongly  marked  properties ;  many  umbelliferous  plants 
contein  a  poisonous,  acrid,  watery  liquid,  especially  the 
hemlock  (see  also  Conium,  CieiUa,  (Enanthe,  and  ./Ethtisa). 
Many  species  yield  stimulating  gum-resins,  as  aeafetida, 
asadulcis,  galbanum,  opopanax,  and  gum  ammoniacum 
(see  also  FenUa,  Thapsia,  and  Lasewitvum).  Others  con- 
tain a  carminative  aromatic  oil,  and  furnish  condiments, 
as  anise,  dill,  caraway,  coriander,  and  cumin.  From  an- 
other group  these  principles  are  nearly  absent,  and  the 
stem  or  leaf  becomes  edible,  as  parsley,  celery,  and  sam- 
phire, or  the  root,  as  the  carrot,  parsnip,  and  skirret. 
Others  are  of  great  medicinal  repute,  as  fennel  and  spe- 
cies of  Eryngium  and  Anhangaiea.  The  order  is  re- 
markable for  its  little  resemblance  or  close  relationship 
to  any  other  except  the  ^roZiacedS,  which  are,  however, 
readily  distinguished  by  their  usually  fleshy  fruit,  often 
of  more  than  two  carpels.  Perhaps  no  other  order  is  so 
free  from  variation  or  from  exceptional  forms,  although 
in  a  few  genera  the  characteristic  habit  is  greatly  dis- 
guised—as in  .Brj/n^iMm,  where  the  umbels  are  replaced 
by  compact  heads;  Hyiroeotyle,  with  roundish  undivided 
leaves ;  and  XantAosift,  with  broad  and  showy  white  invo- 
lucres. 

umbelliferous  (um-be-lif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  um^ 
bellifer,  bearing  an  umbel,'  <  umbella,  umbel,  + 
L.  ferre  =  E.  bear^.]  In  hot.,  bearing  an  umbel 
or  umbels ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Umbelliferee : 
as,  an  umbelliferous  genus. 

umbelliform  (um-bel'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  um- 
bella, umbel,  +  L.  forma,  form.]  Forming  an 
umbel,  or  having  its  form. 

Umbellularia  (um-bel-u-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL. 
(Nees,  1836),  from  the  umbellate  flowers :  <  wm- 
bellula,  a  little  umbel:  see  umbellule.]  1.  A 
genus  of  apetalous  trees,  of  the  order  Zaurineee 
and  tribe  Litseacex.  It  is  distinguished  from  UUea 
(the  type) by  extrorse  anthers  in  the  fourth  row,  and  forms, 
in  its  stamens,  a  connecting-link  to  the  other  chief  tribe, 
Perseaeeee.  The  principal  species,  U.  Califamiea,ttie  spice- 
tree  (which  see),  mountain-laurel,  or  Californian  bay-tree, 
is  a  tall  smooth  Californian  tree,  reduced  southward  and 
in  the  mountains  to  a  small  shrub.  It  bears  alternate 
veiny  and  odorous  evergreen  leaves,  and  numerous  short- 
pedlcelled  yellowish-green  flowers,  each  umbel  at  first  in- 


Umbellutaria  gnxnlan- 
dica. 
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eluded  in  a  caducous  globose  involucre,  and  followed  by 
one  or  two  roundish  dark-purple  drupes.    A  second  spe- 
cies    occurs     in 
Mexico. 

2.  In  zool.,  a 
genus  of  deep- 
sea  alcyona- 
rian  polyps, 
having  the  po- 
lypites clus- 
tered in  an  um- 
bel on  top  of 
the  polypidom, 
and  a  long 
slender  stalk 
somewhat  bul- 
bous at  the 
base,  as  in 
U.  encrinus  or 
U.grcenlandica. 
Lamarck,  1801. 

umbellulate  (um-bel'u-lat),  a.  [< 
NL.  *umbellulalMS,  <  *umbellula,  an 
umbellule:  see  umbellule.]  In 
bot.,  provided  with  or  arranged  in 
umbellules  or  umbellets. 

umbellule  (um-bel'iil),  n.  [<  NL.  "umbellula, 
dim.  of  umbella,  umbel:  see  umbel.]  A  partial 
umbel  J  an  umbellet.    See  umbel. 

umberi  (um'b6r),  n.  [Also  umbre,  formerly  also 
omber  (def .  2) ;  <  ME.  umber,  <  OF.  (and  F.) 
ombre,  shade,  shadow,  umber  (fish),  =  Sp.  um- 
bra, wmbla,  umber  (fish),  =  It.  umbra,  shade,  < 
L.  umbra,  shade,  shadow,  a  fish  so  called :  see 
umbra.]    1.  Shade. 

Or  floures  sweete  of  vyne  or  other  tree 
In  umber  diried  may  reserved  be. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  198. 

3.  A  fish,  the  grayling.    See  Thymallus. 

Salvian  takes  him  [the  grayling]  to  be  called  Umber  from 
his  swift  swimming,  or  glidini 
shadow  or  a  ghost  than  a  fish. 


or  gliding  out  of  sight  more  like  a 

in  a  fish. 

/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  121. 

3.  The  umber-bird. — 4t.  Same  as  umbrel,  3. 
umber^  (um'bfir),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also 
umbre,  ombre,  oumber;  <  F.  ombre  (=  It.  om- 
bra),  umber  (short  for  terre  d'ombre)  (=  It.  terra 
di  ombra  =  Pg.  terra  de  ombria),  umber,  lit. 
'shade-earth' (cf.  Sp.  sombra  de  Venecia,  Ve- 
netian umber;  tierra  de  sombras,  umbra)',  < 
L.  vmbra,  shade,  shadow :  see  umberK]  I.  n. 
A  natural  pigment  somewhat  resembling  an 
ocher,  but  darker  and  browner,  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  oxid  of  manganese,  it  probably  originally 
came  from  TJmbria  in  I^y,  but  now  the  best  varieties 
come  from  Cyprus.  The  natural  earth  is  called  raw  um* 
ber.  When  it  is  heated  to  almost  a  red  heat  in  a  fur- 
nace, the  brown  hydrated  oxid  of  iron  is  changed  into 
the  red  oxid  of  iron,  and  the  pigment  becomes  redder  and 
deeper  in  color,  and  is  called  burnt  umber.  Both  these 
umbers  are  very  important  colors,  both  for  artists  and  in 
house-painting.  They  are  permanent,  pure  in  tone,  and 
of  great  service  in  making  various  tints. 

Ill  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire. 
And  with  a  kind  of  umber  smirch  my  face. 

SlMk.,  As  you  Like  it,  I  3. 114. 

These  figures  are  (at  least)  as  big  as  the  life ;  they  are 

donne  only  with  umber  and  shell  gold,  and  the  shadowed 

umbre,  as  in  the  pictures  of  the  gods  on  the  dores  of  Veru- 

lam-house.  Aubrey,  Lives,  Francis  Bacon. 

Burnt  umber.  See  def.— Raw  umber,  a  highly  chro- 
matic but  very  dark  yellow  color,  like  that  of  the  pigment 
so  called.  Owing  to  the  small  luminosity,it  appears  green- 
ish, or  tending  slightly  toward  olive ;  but  under  high  il- 
lumination it  is  seen  to  incline  a  little  toward  orange. 
Its  luminosity  is  about  one  fourth  that  of  bright  chrome- 
yellow. 
II.  a.  Of  a  brown  color;  dark;  dusky. 

The  umber  shade 
That  hides  the  blush  of  waking  day. 

J.  R.  Drake,  Culprit  Fay,  xxxii. 

Umber2  (um'b6r), «.  «.    [<  jM»&er2,  TO.]    To  color 

with  umber,  or  as  with  umber;  shade  or  darken. 

Red-ochre  rascals  umbered  with  soot  and  bacon  as  the 

English  gipsies  are.  -JUiddleton,  Spanish  Gypsy,  il.  1. 

Thy  dark  cloud,  with  umber'd  lower, 

That  hung  o'er  clifl,  and  lake,  and  tower. 

Seott,  Marmion,  v..  Int. 
I  thought  the  umbered  meerschaum  was  dearly  bought 
at  the  cost  of  a  brain  enfeebled  and  a  will  enslaved. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  v. 
umber-bird  (um'b6r-b6rd),  n.     The  shadow- 
bird,  umber,  or  umbrette,  Scopus  umbretta,  an 
African  altrieial  grallatorial  bird  allied  both  to 
the  storks  and  to  the  herons,  about  as  large  as 
the  night-heron,    it  is  somber-colored,  of  a  dusky 
brown,  with  an  occipital  crest,  lives  in  the  woods,  and 
builds  a  huge  domef  nest  in  trees,  in  which  it  lays  from 
three  to  five  white  eggs.    See  cut  under  Soojms. 
umberer  (um'b6r-6r),  n.  The  vizor  of  a  helmet. 
And  then  Sir  Lamorake  kneeled  downe  and  unlaced  first 
hlsumfterere  and  then  his  owne;  and  then  either  kissed 
other  with  weeping  teares. 

Sir  T.  Malory,  Morte  d' Arthur,  II.  xli. 
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timbery  (um'bfer-i),  a.  [<  vmber^  +  -^i.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  umber;  of  the  color  of  umber; 
dark-brown;  dark;  dusky. 

umbillc  (um-bil'ik),  n.  and  a.  [<  L.  umUUcus: 
see  umbilicus.']  I.  n.  In  geom.,  a  point  of  a  sur- 
face where  the  radii  of  curvature  are  all  equal, 
and  a  sphere  osculates  the  surface.  The  number 
of  umbilics,  real  and  imaginary,  on  a  surface  of  the  nth 
order,  ia  7i(10»2  — 28»  +  2S).  With  the  older  geometrical 
writers,  an  umbilicus  is  a  focus ;  and  an  umbilic  in  the 
modern  sense  is  analogous  to  a  focus. — Conical  umbillc, 
a  conical  point  of  a  surface. 
H.  a.  Same  as  umbilical. 

umbilical  (um-bil'i-kal),  a.  [=  F.  ombilical  = 
Sp.  Pg.  umbilical  =  It.  umbilioale,  <  NL.  "um- 
bilicalis  (cf .  LL.  umbiliearis:  see  umbilicar),  <  L. 
mnbiUcus,iia.Yel:  see  umbilicus.']  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  umbilicus;  umbilic;  omphalic. 
— 2.  Formed  or  placed  like  a  navel;  navel- 
shaped;  central. 

The  Chapter-house  is  large,  supported  as  to  its  arched 
root  by  one  umbilical  pillar. 

D^oe,  Tour  through  Oreat  Britain,  II.  336.    (Dames.) 

3.  Connected  through  the  female  line  of  de- 
scent. 

The  point  ia  interesting,  as  it  relates  to  the  direct  lineal 
ancestress  in  the  female  line,  or  what  is  sometimes  termed 
umbilical  or  uterine  ancestress,  of  Queen  Victoria. 

If.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  V.  493. 
Umbilical  arteries,  the  continuation  of  the  hypogastric 
arteries  in  the  fetus  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  placenta, 
forming,  with  the  umbilical  vein,  the  most  essential  part 
of  the  umbilical  cord.  These  arteries  convey  venous  blood 
from  the  fetus  to  be  oxygenated  in  the  placenta.  See 
t«ra«A«s.— Umbilical  cord,  (a)  In  anat.  Seecordl.and 
cut  under  uterus.  (6)  In  bot.,  same  aa  funide,  i. — Um- 
bilical fissure,  hernia,  notch.  See  the  nouns.— Um- 
bilical perforation,  the  large  open  umbilicua  of  certain 
cephalopoda,  as  the  nautiloids. — Umbilical  points,  in 
math.,  same  siB  fod.  See/oc!<8.— Umbilical  region.  See 
abdomirml  regions,  under  abdominal.— VaMilcal  ring, 
the  fibrous  circumference  of  the  navel,  through  which 
hernia  may  protrude.— Umbilical  sac.  Same  as  umMJi- 
cal  iiestcle.- Umbilical  veins  (paired  at  first,  uaually  only 
one  of  them  peraisteni),  the  veina  communicating  between 
the  placenta  and  thefetua,  along  the  navel-atring,  and  with- 
in the  body  of  the  fetus  thence  to  the  liver  and  vena  portse 
and  ductus  venosus,  and  consequently  between  the  pla- 
centa and  general  venous  system  of  the  f  etna.  They  con- 
vey arterialized  blood  from  the  placenta  to  the  fetus ;  at 
birth  they  are  partly  cast  off  with  the  navel-string,  partly 
degenerate  into  the  round  ligament  of  the  liver. — Umbili- 
cal vesicle.  See  uesicfe.- Umbilical  vessels,  in  anat., 
the  umbilical  arteries  and  vein  or  veins :  chiefiy  allantoic 
structuvea,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  omphalomeseraic 
vessels  of  the  umbilical  vesicle.  See  cuts  under  embryo 
and  uterus. 

umbilicar  (um-bil'i-kar),  a.  [<  LL.  umbiUcaris, 
pertaining  to  the  navel,  <  L.  umbilicus,  navel : 
see  umbilic  and  umbilicus.  ]  In  math. ,  of  or  per- 
taining to  an  umbilic — Umbilicar  focal  conic. 
See  /bcoe. — Umbilicar  focus,  a  focus  having  a  real  plane 
of  contact. 

TTmbilicaria  (um-bU-i-ka'ri-a),  «.  [NL.  (Hoff- 
man), <  LL.  umbiliearis,  umbilioal:  see  umbili- 
car.] A  genus  of  gymnocarpous  lichens,  giving 
name  to  wie  family  UmbiUcariei,  natives  of  tem- 
perate and  arctic  regions.  In  times  of  scarcity  some 
of  the  arctic  species  are  used  as  food,  as  U.  ardica,  the  so- 
called  famine-bread.    See  lichen,  1. 

Umbilicariei  (um-biFi-ka-ri'e-i),  n.  pi.  [NL. ,  < 
Umbilicaria.]  A  family  of  gymnocarpous  par- 
meliaceous  lichens,  having  a  horizontal  foli- 
aceous  blackish-brown  coriaceous  thallus  at- 
tached to  the  substratum  at  a  single  point. 

umbilicate  (um-bil'i-kat),  a.  [<  L.  umbilioatus, 
navel-shaped,  <  umbilicus,  navel':  see  umbiliciis.] 
1 .  Shaped  like  a  navel ;  resembling  a  navel,  as 
being  round  and  depressed  or  concave,  or  as 
being  focal  or  central,  as  some  pit  or  depres- 
sion; umbilicated;  umbiliform. —  2._  Having 
an  umbilicus  or  umbilicated  formation,  as  a 
shell  or  a  feather,  or  marks  of  the  sculpture  of 
an  insect ;  pitted,  as  a  pustule. 

umbilicated  (um-bil'i-ka-ted),  a.  [<  umbilicate 
+  -e<P.]     Same  as  umbilicate. 

umbilication  (um-bil-i-ka'shon),  n.  [<  umbili- 
cate ■¥  -ion.]  A  central  navel-like  depression, 
like  that  seen  in  vesicles  of  vaccinia  or  of  small- 
pox; also,  the  condition  of  having  such  a  de- 
pression. 

umbilicular  (um-bi-lik'u-lar),  a.  [Appar.  in- 
tended for  umbilicar,  <  lli.'um'biUcaris,  pertain- 
ing to  the  navel:  see  umbilicar.]  Of  or  per- 
taming  to  the  navel ;  hence,  intensely  intro- 
spective, in  allusion  to  Indian  mystics  alleged 
to  attain  great  sanctity  by  continuous  contem- 
plation of  the  navel. 

This  change  in  tone  .  .  .  I  attribute  to  a  great  extent  to 
the  new  vistas  opened  up  by  the  school  of  evolutionists, 
and  by  the  writers  who  have  drawn  attention  oCf  mere  um- 
bilieular  contemplation,  such  as  Morris,  Rossetti,  and 
Swinburne.  -Pop-  Sci.  Ho.,  XXII.  513. 

umbilicus  (um-bi-li'kus),  n. ;  pi.  umbilici  (-si). 
[=  F.  ombilic  (also  nombril)  =  Sp.  ombligo  = 

Pg.  embigo  =  It.  umbilico,  <  L.  umbilicus,  navel. 


a.  Umbilicus  of 
a  snail  ^.lielix 
lapicida). 
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akin  to  Grr.  oji^TJiq,  navel:  see  navel,  and  cf. 
numMes.]  1.  In«»a*.  and«od7.,themoreorless 
nearly  central  point  in  the  walls  of  the  abdomen 
where  the  yolk-bag  or  umbilical  vesicle  of  the 
embryo  hangs,  or  where  the  navel-string  or 
umbilical  cord  enters  the  belly;  the  navel; 
the  omphalos,  with  the  absorption  of  the  yolk-bag 
or  the  casting  off  of  the  navel-string,  the  umbilicus  re- 
mains as  a  characteristic  mark  or  scar.  In  man  it  is  a 
little  round  pit  or  depression,  its  center  being  hollowed 
in  by  the  traction  of  the  umbilical  veasela  inside  the  belly, 
as  these  degenerate  into  fibrous  cords  passing  to  the  liver 
and  to  the  bladder,  fonning  the  round  ligament  of  the 
former  and  the  urachus  of  the  latter  viscus. 
Hence — 2.  Some  navel-like  formation;  some 
circumscribed  depression  or  elevation ;  a  sort 
of  button,  or  a  place  in  which  a  button  might 
fit :  when  elevated  instead  of  depressed,  oftener 
called  umbo.  Specifically- (a)Inco»K!ft.,acircularand 
more  or  leas  centric  pit  or  hollow  of  the  body-whorl  of  a  api- 
ral  shell ;  an  umbilicated  formation.  It  is 
well  shown  in  the  figure  of  the  snail  here- 
with. (6)  In  omith. :  (1)  The  little  pit 
or  depression  on  the  scape  of  a  feather, 
at  the  junction  of  the  rachis  and  calamus, 
where  the  vanes  begin  to  grow.  (2)  The 
contracted  opening  at  that  end  of  a 
feather  which  is  inserted  into  the  skin. 
These  are  also  known  as  the  superior  um- 
bilicus and  inferior  umbilicus  respective- 
ly, the  former  being  at  the  top  and  the  lat- 
ter at  the  bottom  of  the  calamus. 
3.  In  bot.:  (at)  [cap.]  An  old  generic  name 
(A.  P.  de  CandoUe,  1801)  for  the  navelwort. 
Cotyledon  Umbilicus,  (b)  The  part  of  a  seed 
by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  placenta;  the 
hilum.  See  cut  under  hilum.  (c)  A  depression 
or  an  elevation  about  the  center  of  a  given  sur- 
face. Henslow. — 4.  In  antiq.,  an  ornamented 
or  painted  ball  or  boss  fastened  upon  each  end 
of  the  stick  on  which  manuscripts  were  rolled. 
—  5.  lugeom.,  a  term  used  by  the  older  geome- 
ters as  synonymous  with  focus;  in  modem 
works,  a  point  in  a  surface  through  which  all 
lines  of  curvature  pass. — 6.  The  raised  cen- 
tral boss  of  a  large  plateau  or  dish,  often  made 
to  fit  the  hollow  foot  of  the  ewer  which  stands 
upon  it  and  forms  one  design  with  the  dish. 

umbiliferous  (um-bi-lif'e-rus),  a.  [<L.  umbi- 
li{cus),  the  navel,  +  ferr'e  =  E.  bear^.]  Having 
an  umbilicus  or  navel-like  formation. 

umbiliform  (um'bi-li-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  wmbiU- 
(cus),  the  navel,  +  forma,  form.]  Having  the 
form  or  aspect  of  the  umbilicus ;  like  a  navel. 

umblet  (um'bl),  a.    An  old  spelling  of  humble^. 
Keligioun  umble  and  trewe  also. 

-Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  6154. 

umble-pie  (um'bl-pi),  «.    Same  as  humble-pie. 
vacablesf,  n. pi.    The  entrails  of  a  deer:  same  as 
numbles. 

This  day  I  had  a  whole  doe  sent  me  by  Mr.  Hozier,  which 
is  a  fine  present,  and  1  had  the  umbles  of  it  for  dinner. 

Pepys,  Diary,  III.  301. 

umbo  (um'bo),  n.;  pi.  umbones  (um-bo'nez). 
[NL.,  <!  L.  umbo^nr-),  the  boss  of  a  shield,  any 
boss,  knob,  projection,  also  poet,  a  shield;  akin 
to  Gr.  aji^iM,  a  boss,  elevation,  pulpit  (see  am- 
bo),  and  to  L.  umbiiicuA; 
Grr.  b/ifaTMc,  navel :  see  «»i- 
bilicus.]  1.  The  boss  of 
a  shield,  central  in  the 
case  of  a  circular  shield. 
The  umbo  was  Bometimeshollow, 
convex  toward  the  outer  aide  and 
within  allowing  the  hand  to  pass 
into  the  hollow  andgrasp  atrana- 
Terae  bar;  thia  form  occura  ea- 
pecial^  in  amall  round  shields 
(aeebuekler);  sometimes  the  um- 
bo terminated  in  a  apike  which 
was  a  formidable  weapon  of  of- 
fense. 

2.  Abossorknob.  (a)In6o«., 
the  knob  in  the  center  of  the  pi- 
leus  or  cap  of  an  agaricoid  fun- 
gus, (i)  In  lool.,  a  small  circum- 
scribed protuberance  or  convex 
umbilicus ;  a  button-like  format 
tion.  Specifically- (yincoJMjft., 
the  beak  of  a  bivalve  shell ;  the 
protuberance  of  each  valve  above  the  hinge.  The  umbo 
represents  the  apex  of  a  conoidal  figure,  and  is  uaually  a 
mere  protuberance ;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  greatly 
prolonged  into  a  kind  of  horn,  which  may  even  be  twisted 
or  spirally  turned.  See  cuts  under  dimyarian,  Plicatula, 
and  MytUus.  (2)  In  echinoderms,  a  pore-plate ;  one  of 
the  little  elevated  ambulacral  plates  or  pieces  which  are 
perforated  for  the  passage  of  pedicels  or  tube-feet.  See  cut 
under  ambulacrum.  (3)  In  entcm. ,  one  of  certain  movable 
bosaea,  each  aurmounted  by  a  spine,  on  the  prothorax 
of  some  beetles,  as  of  the  genus  Xacropus,  of  Acrodnus 
longimanus,  eta.  Kirby  and  Spence.  (cjlnajrat,  apromi- 
nence  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  or  drum  of  the  ear,  at 
the  point  where  the  handle  of  the  malleus  is  attached. 
umbonal  (um'bo-nal),  a.  [<  L.  umbo{n-),  a  boss, 
knob,  +  -al.]  ^Protuberant,  like  a  knob,  boss, 
or  umbo;  umbonic;  umbonate:  as,  a/a  umbonal 
formation.— Umbonal  area  or  region,  in  conch.,  a  part 


umbrage 

of  each  valve  of  a  bivalve  toward  the  umbo  and  within  the 
pallial  line ;  that  part  of  the  shell  which  is  delimited  by 
the  mantle-margin. 

umbonate  (um'bo-nat),  a.  [<  NL.  *umbonatus,<, 
L.Mm6o(»-),aboss,knob.]  1.  Having  a  boss  or 
umbo,  as  a  shield  or  disk  of  any  sort. —  2.  In 
zool. :  (a)  Formed  into  an  umbo,  a  boss,  or  a 
knob;  button-like;  umbonal;  umbonic.  (6) 
Having  an  umbo,  as  a  shell;  bearing  umbones 
of  this  or  that  kind ;  umbonated:  as,  both  valves 
strongly  umbonate. —  3.  In  bot. ,  bearing  an  umbo 
or  boss  in  the  center,  as  the  pileus  of  many 
species  of  Agaricus. 

umbonated  (um'bo-na-ted),  a.  [<  umbonate  + 
-ed^.]    Same  as  umbonate. 

umbonation  (um-bo-na'shon),  n.  [<  umbo- 
nate +  -ion.]  The  formation  of  an  umbo;  an 
umbo. 

Simple  or  forked  spines,  hair-like  processes,  urnbono- 
tions,  etc.  H.  C.  Wood,  Fresh- Water  Algee,  p.  101. 

umbones,  n.    Plural  of  umbo. 

umbonic  (um-bon'ik),  a.  [<  L.  umbo(n-),  a  boss, 
knob,  +  4c.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  umbo; 
umbonal.    Suxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  406. 

umbonulate  (um-bon'u-lat),  a.  [<  NL.  *umbo- 
nulus,  dim.  of  L.  umtio{n-),  a  boss,  knob:  see 
umbo.]  In  bot.,  terminated  by  a  very  small  boss 
or  umbo. 

umbra^  (um'bra),  n. ;  pi.  umbree  (-bre).  [NL., 
<  L.  umbra,  shaile,  shadow:  see  umber^,  umber^. 
Hence  ult.  umbel,  umbrel,  umbrella,  umbrere, 
penumbra,  adumbrate,  etc.]  1.  A  shadow  or 
shade.  Specifically,  in  a,stron. :  (a)  The  total  shadow  of 
the  earth  or  moon  in  an  eclipse ;  the  dark  cone  projected 
from  a  planet  or  satellite  on  the  aide  opposite  to  the  sun. 
See  penumbra  (with  cut).  (6)  The  dark  central  part  of  a 
sun-spot,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  brighter  annular  part 
called  the  pervunibra.  See  cut  under  sun-spot. 
2.  Among  the  Eomans,  one  who  went  to  a  feast 
merely  at  the  solicitation  of  one  invited :  so 
called  because  he  followed  the  guest  as  a 
shadow. — 3.  In  alg.,  a  symbol  which,  when 
paired  with  another,  makes  the  symbol  of  a 
quantity.  See  umbral  notation,  under  umbral. 
—  Umbra  recta,  twelve  times  the  cotangent  of  an  angle ; 
umbra  versa,  twelve  times  the  tangent  of  an  angle. 
These  terms  are  derived  from  dialing,  and  refer  to  two 
scales  upon  an  aatrolabe. 

Umbra^  (um'bra), ».  [NL.  (Gronovius;  Cuvier 
and  Valenciennes,  1846),  <  L.  umbra,  a  fish,  the 
umber:  seeumber^.]  1.  The  only  genus  of  Vm- 
bridse;  the  mud-minnows.    See  minnow-  2  (c), 


a.   Umbo  on   Rondache 
Shield  of  the  Carlovinffian 

Eeriod.     (From   Viollet-le- 
luc's  "Diet,  du  Mobilier 
fran^ais.") 


Mud-minnow  (Umbra  limfj: 

and  TJmbridse.  There  are  two  species,  respec- 
tively of  Europe  and  North  America,  TJ.  kra- 
meri  and  U.  limi. —  2.  [I.  c]  A  scisenoid  fish, 
Umbrina  cirrosa ;  the  umbrine.  See  cut  under 
Umbrina. 

umbraced  (um'brast),'  a.  [Appar.  an  error  for 
or  misreading  of  vamlyraced.]  In  her.,  same  as 
vambraced. 

umbraclet  (um'bra-kl),  n.  [<  L.  umbraculum, 
anything  that  furnishes  sha^e,  a  shade,  shady 
place,  umbrella,  dim.  of  umbra,  shade :  see  Mm- 
brq.]    A  shade ;  umbrage. 

That  Tree  (that  Soull-refreahing  umbrade 
Together  with  our  sinne)  His  Shoulders  teares. 

Davies,  Holy  Boode,  p.  15. 

umbracula,  n.    Plural  of  umbraculum. 

umbraculate  (um-brak'u-lat),  a.  [<  NL.  *um- 
braculatus,  <  L.  umbraculum,  umbrella:  see  um- 
brade.] In  entom.,  noting  the  head  when  near- 
ly covered  by  a  frontal  process  which  falls  over 
the  face  and  eyes,  shading  it  like  an  umbrella, 
as  in  a  few  Orthoptera. 

umbraculiferous  (um-brak-u-lif'e-ms),  a.  [< 
L.  umbraculum,  umbrella,  +  ferre  =  E.  bear^.] 
In  bot.,  bearing  an  organ  or  part  in  the  form  of 
an  expanded  umbrella.  See  cut  under  pitcher- 
plant. 

umbraculiform  (um-brak'u-li-f6rm),  a.  [<  L. 
umbraculum,  umbrella,  -i- forma,  form.]  Hav- 
ing the  general  form  of  an  umbrella,  as  a  mush- 
room.   See  cut  imder  Agaricus. 

umbraculum  (um-brak'u-lum),  n. ;  pi.  umbracu- 
la (-la).  {Nil.,  <'L.  umbraculum,  ■ambve'Hai:  see 
umbracle.]  In  bot.,  any  one  of  certain  umbrel- 
la-shaped appendages.  See  cut  MnAeT  pitcher- 
plant. 

umbrse,  «•    Plural  of  umbra. 

umbrage  (um'braj),  n.  [<  P.  ombrage,  shade, 
shadow,  <  L.  urnbraticm,  of  or  pertaining  to 
shade,  being  in  retirement,  <  umbra,  shade. 


\unbragd 

aiadow:  see  umbra,  wmfteri.]  1.  Shade;  a 
shadow;  obscurity. 

We  are  past  the  twilights  ot  conversion,  and  the  um- 
brages of  the  world,  and  walk  in  the  light  of  God. 

Jer.  Taylor.  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  841. 
His  [Wordsworth's]   angels   and   fiends  are    human 
thonghts  and  feelings,  and  he  can  awake  them  at  will 
from  the  umbrage  of  the  old  Rydal  woods. 

Noctes  Ambrosiana,  April,  1832, 
2.  That  which  affords  a  shade ;  speciflcally,  a 
Ecreen  of  trees  or  foliage. 

The  linnets  warble,  captive  none,  but  lur'd 
By  food  to  haunt  the  wnibrage  ;  all  the  glade 
Is  lite,  is  music,  liberty,  and  love. 

W.  Mason,  English  Garden,  iv. 
Into  trackless  forest  set 
With  trees,  whose  lofty  umbrage  met. 
Wordtworth,  Tour  in  Scotland  (1814),  The  Brownie's  Cell. 

8.  A  slight  appearance;  an  apparition;  a 
shade. 

Some  of  l^em  being  umbrages  .  ,  .  rather  than  reali- 
ties. Fuller,  Holy  War,  v.  26.    (JEneye.  Diet.) 

A  penitent  is  not  taken  with  umbrages  and  appearances, 
nor  quits  a  real  good  for  an  imaginary. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  1. 188. 
The  opinion  carries  no  show  of  truth  nor  umbrage  of  rea- 
son on  its  side.  Woodward. 

4.  The  feeling  of  being  overshadowed,  as  by 
another  standing  in  one's  light  or  way;  hence, 
suspicion  of  sli^t  or  injury;  offense;  resent- 
ment 

I  say,  just  fear,  .  .  .  not  out  ot  UTn&ro^eg,  light  jealous- 
ies, apprehensions  afar  oS,  but  out  of  clear  foresight  of 
imminent  danger.  Bacon,  War  with  Spain. 

So  they  parted  for  that  time  without  the  least  Umbrage 
of  Discontent,  nor  do  1  hear  of  any  engendered  since. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  iii.  23. 

The  Persian  ambassador  .  .  .  did  not  care  to  see  any 
Franks,  the  port  being  very  suspicious,  and  the  minister 
very  wisely  avoided  giving  umbrage  without  any  reason. 
Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  100. 

No  part  of  Henry's  conduct  gave  such  umbrage  to  his 
nobles  as  the  facility  with  which  he  resigned  himself  to 
the  control  of  favorites.  Preseott,  Ferd.  andlsa.,  L  3. 
=Syil.  4.  See  piqued  and  amMnosUy. 
umbrage  (um'braj),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  um- 
Irraged,  ppr.  umb'raging.  [<  umbrage,  ».]  To 
shade. 

A  ridge  or  hillock  heavily  vmbraged  with  the  rounded 
foliage  of  evergreen  oaks.      Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  783. 

umbrageous  (um-bra'jius),  a.  [Formerly  also 
umbragious ;  <  F.  ombrageux,  shady,  <  ombrage, 
shade :  see  umbrage.']  1 .  Forming  or  affording 
a  shade;  shading;  shady. 

Consider  but  the  rudiment  of  a  tall  and  umbrageous  tree, 
from  so  minute  a  seed  as  may  be  borne  away  by  every 
blast.  Evelyn,  True  Seligion,  I.  29. 

Ash  far-stretching  his  umbrageous  arm. 

Cawper,  Task,  i.  311. 
Do  they  play  as  formerly  with  thy  crisp  glossy  curls,  so 
delicate  and  umbrageous/ 

Landor,  Imag.  Conv.,  Alclbiades  and  Xenophon. 

2.  Shaded;  shady:  as,  an  umbrageous  glen. 
Umbrageous  grots  and  caves 
Of  cool  recess.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  257. 

St.  Obscure :  doubtful,  as  if  from  being  dark- 
ened or  shaded;  hence,  suspicious;  ''rather 
shady." 
In  the  present  constitution  of  the  Court  (which  is  very 
Sir  H.  WoUon,  Beliquite. 


4t.  Apt  or  disposed  to  take  offense;  taking  um- 
brage. 

nmbrageously  (um-bra'Jius-li),  adv.  In  an 
umbrageous  manner. 

umbrageousness  (um-bra'jius-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  umbrageous ;  shadi- 
ness :  as,  the  umbrageousness  of  a  tree. 
Iimbraidt  (um-brad'),  v.  t.  [ME.  umbrayden,  urn- 
breyden;  <  um-  +  braidK  Cf.  upbraid.']  To  up- 
braid. 

Whan  she  of  his  falsenesse  him  umbreyde. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  1671. 
I  urribrayde  one,  I  cast  one  in  the  tethe  of  an  offence 
that  he  hath  done.  .  .  .  What  though  he  have  done  a 
mysse.  it  was  nat  thy  parte  to  umbrayde  hym. 

Palsgrave,  p.  766. 

umbraidf,  n.    Strife;  contention.    HalliweU. 

nmbral  (um'bral),  a.  [<  umbra  +  -al.]  Per- 
taining to  an  umbra — Umbral  notation,  a  nota- 
tion for  determinants  invented  by  the  French  mathema- 
tician Vandermonde  (1735-96)  in  1772,  but  substantially 
known  to  Leibnitz.  Each  constituent  of  the  determinant 
is  represented  as  the  product  of  two  letters,  one  for  the 
row  the  other  for  the  column,  which  letters  do  not,  of 
course,  denote  quantities,  but  only  the  numerical  position 
of  the  row  or  columns,  so  that  the  product  of  one  of  one 
set  by  one  of  the  other  is  equal  to  a  quantity.  If  the  nm- 
bral multiplication  is  commutative,  the  determinant  is 
symmetrical;  if  polar,  it  is  skew  symmetrical.  The  name 
was  given  by  Sylvester. 

Umbral  (um'bral),  n.  [<  L.  umbra,  shade,  twi- 
light, +  -aX.]  fii  the  classification  of  the  Pale- 
ozoic series  of  Pennsylvania,  according  to  H. 
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D.  Rogers,  a  group  of  rocks  of  great  thickness, 
belonging  to  the  Carboniferous,  and  lying  be- 
tween the  Serai  or  Millstone-grit  and  the  ves- 
pertine. The  Umbral  and  Vespertine  together  consti- 
tute the  Subcarboniferous  of  some  authors,  or  that  part  of 
the  Carboniferous  which  lies  below  the  Millstone-grit. 

umbratet  (um'brat),  v,  t.  [<  L.  umbratus,  pp. 
of  umbrare  (>  P.  ombrer),  shade,  overshadow,  < 
«mJm,  shade,  shadow:  seeumber^.]  To  shade; 
shadow;  foreshadow. 

umbrated  (um'bra-ted),  a.  [<  umbrate  +  -ed^.] 
In  her.:  (a)  Shadowed,  or  casting  a  shadow. 
(6)  Same  as  entrailed.  Neither  of  these  uses  is 
strictly  heraldic. 

Those  ensignes  wblch  are  borne  umbraied. 
Bossewell,  Workes  of  Armorie  (1672),  p.  25.    (Erusyc.  Diet.) 

umbratict  (um-brat'ik),  a.  [<  L.  umbraticus,  of 
or  pertaining  to  shade  or  shadow,  being  in  re- 
tirement, secluded,  <  umbra,  shade :  see  umbra, 
umber^.  Ct. umbrage.]  1.  Shadowy;  foreshad- 
owing; hence,  casting  shadows. 

Those  UTribratick  representations  (or  insinuations)  did 
obtain  their  substance,  validity,  and  effect 

Barrow,  Sermons,  II.  xxvii. 

2.  Keeping  in  the  shade  or  in  retirement;  se- 
cluded; retired. 

umbraticalt  (tun-brat'i-kal),  a.  [<  umbratie  + 
-al.]    Same  as  umbratie. " 

Whole  volumes  dispatched  by  the  umbratical  doctors  on 
all  sides.  B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

umbratilef  (um'bra-til),  a.  [<  L.  umbratiUs,  re- 
maining in  the  shade,  retired,  <  umbra,  shade : 
see  umbra.]  1 .  Being  in  the  shade  or  in  retire- 
ment; secluded. 

Health  that  hath  not  been  softened  by  an  unibratile  life 
still  under  the  roof.  Bacon. 

We  must  not  .  .  .  play  the  geometrician  with  onr  soul, 
as  we  may  with  lines  and  figures,  and  things  obnoxious  to 
our  senses,  in  this  umbratUe  state  and  dependence. 

Evelyn,  True  Keligion,  I.  66. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  shadow  or 
shadows;  shadowy. 

Shadows  have  their  figure,  motion. 
And  their  wmbraiile  action  from  the  real 
Posture  and  motion  of  the  body's  act. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  iii.  3. 

3.  Unreal;  unsubstantial. 
This  life  tliat  we  live  disjoyned  from  God  is  but  a  shadow 

and  umbratU  imitation  of  that. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Philos.  Poems,  p.  337,  notes. 

umbration  (um-bra'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  umbra- 
tio(n-),  a  shading,  shadowing,  <  L.  umbrare,  pp. 
umbratus,  shade:  see  umbrate.]  1.  A  fore- 
shadowing; adumbration. 

Nor  all  this  by  transient  and  superficial  knowledge,  fig- 
ures, and  umbrations,  but  immediate  and  intuitive  notices. 
Evelyn,  True  Keligion,  I.  241. 

2.  In  her.,  same  as  adumbration. 
umbratiousf  (um-bra'shus),  a.    [Irreg.  var.  of 
umbrageous,  after  umbratie,  etc.:   see  umbra- 
geous.]   Apt  to  take  umbrage ;  tetchy.    [Rare.] 

Age,  .  .  .  which  ...  is  commonly  .  .  .  umbraMous  and 
apprehensive.  Sir  H.  Wotton,  Keliquiee. 

umbra-tree  (um'bra-tre),  n.  Same  as  leUa- 
sombra-tree. 

umbre,  n.    See  umber'^. 

umbrel  (um'brel),  n.     [<  OF.  ombrelle,  an  um- 
brella :  see  umbrella.    In  def .  3  confused  with 
the  form  umbrere,  which  is  used  in  the  same 
sense.]     If.  An  umbrella. 
Each  of  them  besides  bore  their  umbrels. 

Sheltan,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  i.  8.    (Latham.) 

2t.  A  lattice.    HalliweU. —  3.  A  def ense  f  or  the 


umbrella-ant 

umbrella  (um-brel'a),  n.  [Formerly  also  um- 
brella (also  umbrel,  q.  v.) ;  <  It.  ombrella,  umbrel- 
la, an  umbrella,  sunshade,  dim.  otombra,  shade, 
<  L.  umbra,  shade :  see  umbra.  Cf.  wmbracUf 
umbel,  umbella.]  1.  A  portable  shade,  screen, 
or  canopy  which  opens  and  f  olds^  carried  in  the 
hand  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  the  person 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun  or  from  rain.  The  name 
was  formerly  given  to  a  sort  of  fan  used  to  protect  the  face 
from  the  sun,  but  is  now  applied  to  a  light  canopy  of  silk, 
cotton,  or  other  cloth,  extended  on  a  folding  frame  com- 
posed of  bars  or  strips  of  steel,  cane,  etc.,  which  slides  on 
a  rod  or  stick.  A  small  and  light  form  of  umbrella,  car- 
ried by  women  as  a  protection  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,, 
often  in  gay  colors,  or  ornamented  with  ribbons,  lace, 
etc.,  is  habitually  called  a  parasol.  The  umbrella  had 
its  origin  in  very  remote  times  in  the  far  East^  and  in 
some  Asiatic  countries  it  was  (and  still  is)  regarded  as  an 
emblem  of  royalty  or  a  mark  of  distinction.  In  ancient 
Greece  its  use  was  familiar  among  women  for  protection 
from  the  siin,  and  it  is  frequently  represented  in  vase- 
paintings  and  terra-cottas.  As  a  defense  from  rain  or  snow 
it  was  not  used  in  western  Europe  till  early  In  the  eigh, 
teenth  century.  The  word  is  sometimes  used  figuratively. 
Compare  cloak. 

Umbrellaes,  that  is,  things  that  minister  shadow  unto 
them  [Italians]  for  shelter  against  the  scorching  heate. 
Caryat,  Crudities,  1. 136. 

Umbrello  (Ital.  Ombrella),  a  fashion  of  round  and  broad 
Fans,  wherewith  the  Indians  (and  from  them  our  great 
ones)  preserve  themselves  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  or 
fire ;  and  hence  any  little  shadow,  Fan,  or  other  thing 
wherewith  women  guard  their  faces  from  the  sun. 

Blount,  Glossogcaphia  (1670). 
The  tuck'd  up  sempstress  walks  with  hasty  strides, 
While  streams  run  down  her  oil'd  umbrella's  sides. 

Swift,  A  City  Shower. 
The  inseparable  gold  umbrella,  which  in  that  country 
[Burma]  as  much  denotes  the  grandee  as  the  star  or  garter 
does  in  England. 

J,  W.  Palmer,  Up  and  Down  the  Irrawaddi,  p.  90. 

Moreover,  he  [Jonas  Hanway]  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  man  who  made  a  practice  [about  1760]  of  using  an 
umbrella  while  walking  in  the  streets  of  London. 

DicL  Nat.  Biog.,  XSIV.  318. 

2.  In  eool. :  (a)  The  gelatinous  disk  or  swim- 
ming-bell of  an  aoaleph,  as  a  jellyfish,  by  the 
rhythmical  contraction  and  expansion  of  which 
the  creature  swims,  taken  either  with  or  with- 
out the  velum,  it  is  usually  the  largest,  most  symmet- 
Ileal,  and  most  coherent  part  of  the  jellyfish,  from  which 
other  parts  hang  like  streamers,  either  around  its  margin 
or  from  the  center  of  the  under  surface.  If  we  compare 
this  bell  to  a  woman's  sun-umbrella,  lined  as  well  as  cov- 
ered with  silk,  and  having  a  fringe,  then  the  outer  or  aboral 
surface  is  the  exumbreUa;  the  inner  or  under  lining  sur- 
face is  the  adumbreUa,  or  adoral  surface  surrounding  the 
mouth,  from  which  large  month -parts  may  hang  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  stick  or  handle  of  the  umbrella ;  the  ring  of 
metal  which  slides  up  and  down  the  stick  may  represent 
the  gastric  cavity  of  the  creature,  and  the  metal  ribs  of  the 
umbrella  may  suggest  the  radial  canals  which  go  out  to  the 
circumference.  At  points  around  the  margin  are  the  se- 
ries of  adradial,  perradial,  and  interradial  sense-organs  or 
other  appendages,  as  tentacles,  and  where  ttiese  are  long 
and  streaming  they  represent  the  fringe  of  the  imagined 
parasol.  See  cuts  under  amleph,  Auraia,  Discophora,  and 
WHlsia. 

In  .  .  .  [Discophora],  the  aboral  end  of  the  hydranth  is 
dilated  into  a  disk  or  umbreUa,  which  is  susceptible  of 
rhythmical  contractile  movements. 

Hualey,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  118. 

(b)lneonch.  [NL.  (Lamarck,  1809).]  (1)  [cap.] 
A  genus  of  tectibranchiate  or 
pleurobranchiate  gastropods ; 
the  umbrella-shells,  as  V.  urn- 
bellata.  Also  Ombrella.  (2)  A 
limpet-like       tectibranchiate 

fastropod  of  the  genus  Vm- 
rella  or  family   UmbrelUdse; 
an  umbrella-shell. 

The  umbrellas  are  very  large  crea- 
tures, wearing  a  flat  limpet  on  the 
middle  of  the  back,  not  immersed  in 
the  mantle.  P.  P.  Carpenter,  Lect.  on 
[MoUusca  (1861),  p.  86. 

umbrella-ant  (um-brel'a-ant),  n.    A  parasol- 
ant  or  leaf-carrying  ant^' which  when  toaging 


Umbrella-shell  (Um. 
brella  umieltata). 


Helmet  irith  Umbrel,  iGth  century.    (From  "L'Art  pour  Tous."} 


Umbrella-ant  \CEc0doma  cephalotes). 
Center  iiKUre,  queen  i  right,  worker ;  left,  soldier. 


,  iivji       viiAi         1IJT.J       «a™es  bits  of  leaves  over  its  back  as  though 

face,  attached  to  a  helmet.    Also  called  sfeade.    for   protection,   as  the   sauba-ant.    (Ecodoma 
See  also  cut  under  armet.  cephalotes.    See  sauba-ant. 


Tunlrella-bird 
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ltl^f^^S°°^-^'^^^'^^l<>uthAmeTioa.nfniit.    Gray,  1840),  <  Umbrella +  4di.2    A  family  of 
crows,  of  the  genus  Cephalopterus :  so  caUed    pleurobranohiate  gastropods,  named  from  the 

genus  Umbrella.    See  out  under  umbrella. 
UQlbrellot  (um-brel'o),  n.    An  obsolete  form  of 
umbrella. 

umbreret,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  umbriere 
(also  wmber:  see  umber'^) ;  <  ME.  umbrere,  oum- 
orere,  <  OF.  ombraire,  *ambriere,  a  shade,  the 
shade  over  the  sight  of  a  helmet,  sometimes 
attached  to  the  vizor,  <  ombre,  shade :  see  um- 
ber^.']   Same  as  umbrel,  3. 

Knelis  downe  to  the  cors,  and  kanght  it  in  armea, 
£aBty8  upe  his  uw^ere,  and  kysBes  hyme  sone! 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  3963. 
But  the  brave  Mayd  would  not  diBarmed  bee, 
But  onely  vented  up  her  umbriere, 
And  80  did  let  her  goodly  visage  to  appere. 

Spemser,  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  42. 

nmbrette  (um-bref),  ».  [<  F.  ombrette,  dim.  of 
ombre,  shade.]  The  umber  or  umber-bird.  See 
cut  under  Scopus. 

TTmbrian  (um'bri-an),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  Ombri- 
en,  <  L.  Umbria,  <  "Umbri,  a  people  of  Italy  (see 
def.).]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Umbria,  an  an- 
cient region  of  central  Italy,  and  compartimen- 
to  of  the  modern  kingdom,  or  its  inhabitants 
or  language — Umbrian  school  of  painting,  one  of 
the  chief  groups  ol  development  in  Italfiin  art,  which  as- 
sumed a  distinctive  character  toward  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  was  preeminent  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth.  Among  its  most  notable  masters  were  Ottaviano 
Nelli  of  Gnbbio,  GentUe  da  Fabriano,  the  graceful  Piero 
della  Erancesca,  Ferugino  (the  able  master  of  Raphael), 
Pinturicchio,  and  the  wonderfully  facile  and  gifted  Ra- 
phael of  Urbino,  with  the  many  lesser  names  which  cluster 
about  his.— Umbrian  ware,  a  name  formerly  given  to 
Italian  majolica,  from  the  number  of  factories  of  this  ware 
contained  within  the  limits  of  Umbria, 

II.  n.  1.  One  of  an  ancient  Italian  people 
who  inhabited  Umbria. — 2.  The  language  of 
the  Umbrians :  it  was  an  Italic  tongue,  allied  to 
Osoan  and  more  distantly  to  Latin.  Its  chief 
monument  is  the  Eugubine  tables. 
bine. 

Umbra  + 


muwhile 


',  1731.— 2.  In  ornitJi., 
nmbrose  waxblert.    See 


Umbrella-bird  {JZephalopierus  ornatus). 


from  the  radiating  crest  -which  overshadows 
the  head,  as  in  C.  orrmtus,  C.  penduUger,  and 
C.  glabrieollis. 

Umbrellacea  (um-bre-la'se-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Um- 
brella +  •aceas.']  Same  as  Vmbrellidee.  Merike, 
1828. 

umbrellaed  (um-brel'ad),  a.  [<  umbrella  + 
-6^2.]  Having,  or  protected  by,  an  umbrella. 
[CoUoq.] 

The  opening  door  reveals  the  advent  of  more  umbrel- 
laed and  mackintoBhed  waterfalls. 

Rhada  BrmighUm,  Alas,  i. 

umbrella-fir  (um-brel'a-f6r),  n.  Same  as  um- 
brella-pine. 

umbrella-grass  (um-brel'a-gras),  n.  1.  An 
Australian  _ 

millet-like  seeds  are  made  by 
cakes.     Also  called  Avslralian  rmllet.    it  is  a 
semi-aquatic  plant,  often  tall  and  stout,  capable  of  thriv- 
ing in  poor  soils. 

2.  The  Australian  grass  ArisUda  ramosa. — 3. 
A  cyperaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Fuwena. 

umbrella-leaf  (um-brel'a-lef),  m.    A  plant  of  . 

the  BerberidacesB,  Diphyileia  eymosa,  foimd  in  umbrieret,  n. 


g!:B.ss,Pardeumdecompoktilm,^hoae  Umbridae(um'bri-de),  m.jj?.    [NL.,  <  Pmfr 
seeds  are  made  by  the  natives  into    t^f'l  Afamilyof  acanthopterygianfishes.typi- 

ned  by  the  genus  Umbra;  the  mud-mmnows. 
They  are  small  carnivorous  fishes  living  in  the  mud,  or 
among  the  weeds  of  ponds  and  Bluggish  streams,  extreme- 
ly tenacious  of  life,  and  able  to  survive  when  the  water  is 
almost  dried  up.  The  relationships  of  the  family  are  close 
with  the  pikes  (Esoddx).  See  minnmv,  and  cut  under 
ITTtibra. 

See  umbrere. 


wet  or  springy  places  in  the  mountains  of  Vir-  umbriferous  (um-brif 'e-rus),  a.   [<  L.  umbrifer, 

ginla  and  southward,    it  has  a  thick  horizontal  root-  ?}'^<Je-giving,  shady,  <  umbra,  shade,  +  ferre  = 

stock  sending  up  each  year  a  huge,  centrally  peltate,  cut-  B.  bear'-.i    Casting  or  making  a  shade.  Blownt, 

lobed  and  rounded  leaf,  or  a  flowering  stem  with  two  leaves,  Glossographia  ( 1670) . 

peltatenear  the  side,  the  stem  terminated  by  a  cyme  of  iimTirifArniiBlw  CiiTn-hrife-niR-li^    adii       Sn  s« 

white  flowers.  The  genus  has  but  one  other  species,  which  ''^?^Mt'°'^^^E/^^i,  o^E  ."„^  « .ii'^^^,  ^  ..H.^f 

-•'-                                            *^       '  to  make  or  cast  a  shade :  as, '  growing  umbrif- 


belongs  to  Japan, 
umbrella-man  (um-brel'a-man),  n.    a!  dealer 
who  has  a  small  stand  unSer  an  umbrella. 

I  learned  from  one  umbrella  man  tliat,  six  or  seven 
years  previously,  he  used  to  sell  more  portraits  of  "Hr. 
Edmund  Sean  as  Richard  III."  than  anything  else. 

Stayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  829. 

umbrella-palm  (um-brel'a-pam),  n.  See  um- 
brella palm,  under  ^fl!Z»»2. 

umbrella-pine  (um-brel'a-pin),  n.  See  Scia- 
dopitys. 

umbrella-shell  (um-brel'a-shel),  n.  A  shell  of 
the  family  UmbrelUdse,  and  especially  of  the 
genus  Umbrella;  an  umbrella.  See  out  under 
umbrella. 

umbrella-stand  (um-brera-stand),  n.  A  stand 
for  holding  umbrellas.  lii  a  usual  form,  it  has  an 
upright  surrounded  at  a  convenient  height  by  a  number 
of  rings,  through  any  of  which  a  folded  umbrella  may  be 
thrust,  and  a  pan  at  the  bottom  to  receive  water  trickling 
from  wet  umbrellaa.  Sometimes  it  has  the  form  of  a 
large  metal  or  porcelain  jar. 

umbrella-tree  (um-brel'a-tre),  n.  1 .  An  Amer- 
ican magnolia,  Magnolia  tripetala  (M.  Umbrel- 
la), widely  distributed,  but  not  common,  from 
Pennsylvania  southward  and  southwestward. 
It  is  a  tree  of  30  or  40  feet,  with  irregular  branehes,  and 
leaves  18  or  20  inches  long  by  8  or  10  inches  broad :  these, 
radiating  from  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  suggest  the  name. 
The  flowers  are  cream-white,  4  or  5  inches  deep,  unpleas- 
antly scented.  The  tree  is  fairly  hardy,  and  frequently 
planted  for  ornament.    The  bark,  like  that  of  other  mag 


eroiisl/u,"  l^ndall. 

umbrilt,  n.    Same  as  umbrel. 

Umbrina  (um-bri'na),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier,  1817), 
<  Sp.  umbrina,  <  L.  umbra,  shade,  shadow :  see 
umbra.']  1.  A  genus  of  scisenoid  fishes,  hav- 
ing the  dorsals  contiguous,  the  second  dorsal 
much  larger  than  the  anal,  vertebrse  about  10 
abdominal  and  14  caudal,  lower  jaw  not  pro- 


Bearded  Umbrine  {Umbrina  ci. . 


jeoting,  hypopharyngeals  distinct,  a  single  bar- 
bel, an  air-bladder,  and  two  anal  spines.  The 
type  is  Scisena  cirrhosa  of  Linnseus,  now  U.  eirrom.  Sjie- 
cies  are  found  in  most  warm  seas.  U.  broummeli  inhabits 
West  Indian  and  Florida  waters.  V.  roncadar,  the  yellow- 
finned  roncador  of  the  Pacific  coast,  is  one  of  the  handsom- 
est scisenoids,  about  16  inches  long. 
2.  [Z.  c]  A  fish  of  this  genus;  an  umbra  or  um- 
brine.—  3.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  dipterous  in- 

nolias,  has  the  property  of  a  gentle  stimulant  aromatic  umbnne  (um  bnn),   n.      \S  1! .    umorine   (Oot- 


tonic.'  Also  called  'elhuiood  (which  see).  The  screw-pine, 
Pandanus  odoralia^mMS,  is  also  called  by  this  name. 
2.  See  TAespesJa.— Ear-leafed  umbrella-tree, ilfosi?- 
nolia  Frateri,  otherwise  called  mmmtain  magnolia  and 
long-leafed  cucwmber-tree,  similar  to  M.  tripetala,  but  hav- 
ing the  leaves  auricled  at  the  base,  sweet-scented  flow- 
ers, etc.—  Guinea  umbrella-tree,  Hibisme  (Paritium) 


grave),  <  NL.  umbrina :  see  Umbrina.]  A  fish 
of  the  genus  Umbrina;  an  umbra;  specifically, 
U.  cirrosa,  known  to  the  ancients,  now  the 
eorvo  of  the  Italians,  ranging  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  southward  along  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.    See  cut  under  Umbrina. 


Guineerwis.— HmbreUa-tree  of  Queensland,  Brassaia  ,,^v_-gg  fnm'bros),  a.     [=  F.  ombreux  =  Sp. 

^U^phytta.  of  the  Araiia^^e,  a  ^Sandsome  tree  40  feet  ''f°^°^jJ:ZZllombrolo,  <  L.  umbrosus,  full 

umbrella-wort  (um-brel'a-wert),  n.    See  Oxy-    of  shade,  shady,  <  umbra,  shade,  shadow:  see 

umbra.]    If.  Shady;  casting  a  large  shadow 


or  heavy  shade, 
dusky;  dark-colored.- 
viarbler. 

umbrosityt  (um-bros'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *w»- 
brosita(t-)s,  <  umbrosus,  shady:  see  umbrose.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  umbrose;  shadi* 
ness.    Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  1. 

umiak  (Sm'yak),  n.  [Eskimo  umiak,  also  writ- 
ten oomeah.]  The  native  name  of  the  women's 
or  larger  kind  of  Eskimo  boat,  carrying  ten 
or  twelve  people,  and  consisting  of  a  wooden 
frame  covered  with  sealskins,  with  several 
seats.  It  is  used  for  fishing  and  for  transporting  fami- 
lies, and  is  worked  by  women.  It  often  has  a  mast  and  a- 
triangular  sail. 

umlaut  (om'lout),  n.  [<  G.  umlaut,  modification 
of  vowels,  <  um,  around,  about,  also  indicating 
change,  alteration  (see  um-),  +  laut,  sound:  see 
loud.]  In  jjfeiJo?.,  the  German  name,  invented 
by  Grimm,  for  a  vowel-change  in  the  Germanic 
languages,  brought  about  by  the  influence  of 
a  vowel  in  the  succeeding  syllable :  namely,  of 
the  vowel  i,  modifying  the  preceding  vowel  ia 
the  direction  of  e  or  i,  and  of  the  vowel  u, 
modifying  the  preceding  vowel  toward  a  or  «i 
Only  the  former,  or  the  change  by  a  following  i  (novf 
generally  lost  or  altered),  is  found  in  English  or  Get' 
man:  thus,  German  mann,  manner;  fail,  fallen;  maus, 
mduse;  fuee,fike»e;  etc.;  in  English  the  phenomena  are 
only  sporadic  remains,  like  man,  7n«n;  fall,  fell;  mouse, 
mice;  foot,  feet.  In  Icelandic  both  kinds  of  umlaut  are 
frequent  and  regular  changes.  An  English  name  some- 
times used  for  'umlaut'  is  m/utati&n.    Compare  ablaut. 

umlaut  (om'lout),  V.  t.  [<  umlaut,  n.]  In 
philol.,  to  form  with  the  umlaut,  as  a  form; 
also,  to  affect  or  modify  by  umlaut,  as  a  sound. 

We  have  the  umla/uted  a  (J). 

The  Academy,  March  17, 1888,  p.  190. 

umpirage  (um'pTr-aj),  ».  [<  umpire  +  -age.] 
■  The  post  of  an  umpire ;  the  act  of  one  who  arbi- 
trates as  umpire ;  the  decision  of  an  umpire ; 
arbitrament. 

I  gave  him  the  first  notice  of  the  Spaniards  referring 
the  UTnpirage  of  the  peace  'twixt  them  and  Portugal  to  the 
French  King.  Evelyn,  Diary,  April  11, 1686, 

umpire  (um'pir),  n.  [<  ME.  umpere,  oumpere, 
owmpere  (a  form  due  to  misdivision  of  a  num- 
pere  as  an  umpere) ;  prop,  nompere,  noumpere, 
nounpere,  nounpier,  <  OP.  *nomper,  nonper,  later 
nompair,  not  equal,  odd,  <  non,  not,  +per  (<  L.. 
par),  equal:  see  non^  and  jjar^,  pair\  peer^.J 

1 .  A  person  to  whose  sole  decision  a  contro- 
'  versy  or  question  between  parties  is  referred ;: 

one  agreed  upon  as  a  judge,  arbiter,  or  referee 
in  case  of  conflict  of  opinions;  specifically,  a 
person  selected  to  see  that  the  rules  of  a  game, 
as  cricket  or  base-ball,  are  enforced,  and  to  de- 
cide disputed  or  debatable  points. 

And  if  ge  thinke  it  to  many  lemed  men,  take  ze  one, 
and  he  another ;  and  if  they  may  not  accorde,  ze  and  I  to 
be  umpere,  for  we  stande  bothe  in  like  cas. 

Paston  Letters,  1. 120. 
'Twixt  my  extremes  and  me  this  bloody  knife 
Shall  play  the  um^re.       Skak.,  £.  and  J.,  iv.  1.  63.. 

2.  In  law,  a  third  person  called  in  to  decide  a, 
controversy  or  question  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tors when  the  arbitrators  do  not  agree  in  opin-, 
ion.=Syn.  1.  ArUtraior,  Referee,  etc.    See  judge. 

umpire  (um'pir),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  umpired,  ppr.. 
umpiring,  [iv/mpire,  n.]  I,  trans.  1.  To  de- 
cide as  umpire;  settle,  as  a  dispute.  South,. 
Sermons,  VI.  ii.  [Bare.]  Specifically — 3., 
To  enforce  the  rules  of  (a  game),  and  decide- 
disputed  points :  as,  to  wnpi/re  a  game  of  base- 
ball. 
n.  imtrans.  To  act  as  umpire. 
We  list  not  to  'mtvpire  betwixt  Geographers, -but  to  re-- 
late  our  Historic.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  328. . 

umpireship  (um'pir-ship),  n.  [<  umpire  -H- 
-ship.]  The  office  of  an  umpire ;  arbitrament  \: 
umpirage. 

.  We  refase  not  the  arbitrement  and  wmpiershi^  of  the. 
Holy  Ghoste.    Bp.  Jeixel,  Def.  of  ApoL,  p.  63.  (fi.iehmism,.')  • 

umpresst  (um'pres),  to.     [For  *Mwpiress,  <  «m— 

pire  -h  -ess.]    A  woman  who  is  an  umpire ;  a 

female  umpire.    Marston. 
umquhile  (um'hwil),  adv.  and  a.     A\  Scotch 

form  of  umwMle. 
umstroket  (um'strok),  n.     [<  Mm-  -f--  stroke.] 

Boundary  line ;  extreme  edge. 
Such  towns  as  stand  ...  on  the  very  mn^oke,  or  on  i 

any  part  of  the  utmost  line  of  a  map.  Futter. 

umnla  (6'm8-la),  TO.    Eccles.,  same  as  mozetta. 

umwllile  (um'twil),  adv.  and  a.  [8e.  umgvMle;. 
<  ME.  umwhile,  umwhyle,  umwile,  umquile,  umbe- 
while,  orig.  two  words,  umbe  while,  lit.  'at 
times,'  at  some  time :  umbe,  around,  about,  at ; 
while,  time:  see  um-,  umbe,  andiwftite.]  Por» 
merly;  late;  whilom.     [Obsolete,  or  .Scotch.] 


umwhile 

There  was  laoghyng  and  louryng  and  "let  go  the  cuppe," 
And  seten  so  til  euenaonge  and  songen  vmwkUe. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  345. 

Throgh  whiche  treason  betydes,  &  ternys  mnqwhUe 
Bolde  men  to  batell  and  biker  with  hond ; 
That  draghes  vnto  dethe,  &  deris  full  mony. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2943. 

Miss  Barbara  Cliukseale,  daughter  to  the  umquhile,  and 
Bister  to  the  then  existing  Clinkscale  of  that  ilk. 

Scott,  Pirate,  iv. 

umzumbit  (um-ziim''bit),  n.  [Native name,  said 
to  mean  '  iron  wood.']  A  leguminous  South  Af- 
rican tree,  Milletia  Caffra,  or  its  wood.  The  tree 
glows  20  or  30  feet  high ;  its  wood  is  of  a  brown  color,  is 
very  hard  and  close-grained,  and  is  said  to  surpass  lignum- 
vitse  in  resistance  to  wear,  and  to  be  impervious  to  the  te- 
redo ;  it  is  used  for  bearings,  walking-sticks,  tool-handles, 
etc. 

'un,  n.  A  dialectal  corruption  of  one.  it  is  com- 
mon in  the  southern  United  States,  in  the  phrases  we  'uns, 
you  'WTW,  a  sort  of  expanded  plural,  equivalent  to  we  all, 
you  all,  which  are  used  In  much  the  same  way. 

un-i.  [<  ME.  un-,  <  AS.  un-,  sometimes  on-,  not, 
=  OS.  un-  =  OPries.  nn-,  on-  =  MD.  D.  on-  = 
MLG.  un-  =  OHG.  MHG.  G.  un-  —  Icel.  «-,  o- 
(contraoted  from  *tm-,  *on-)  =  Sw.  Dan.  u-  = 
Goth,  un-  =  L.  in-  (see  iii-3)  =  Gr.  av-,  a-  (see 
aH-5,  a-l'')  =  Skt.  an-,  a-;  a  common  nega- 
tive prefix,  meaning  '  not.'  Cf .  jof-^.]  An  in- 
separable prefix,  meaning  '  not.'  (a)  It  is  prefixed 
to  adjectives  (including  participles)  and  to  adverbs,  to 
express  simply  the  negative,  as  unable,  ur^fair,  untrue, 
unwise,  etc.,  unbendin{^,  unyielding,  undovhting,  unchang- 
ing, unihinking,  etc.,  unbent,  undmtbted,  unchanged,  etc., 
'not  able,'  'not  fair,'  etc.  The  adverbs  or  nouns  derived 
from  such  adjectives  or  participles  (as  unfairly,  unfair- 
ness, etc.)  may  be  regarded  as  formed  from  the  adjec- 
tive in  ujir,  with  the  adverbial  or  noun  formative  «  un- 
fair -f  4y2,  unfair  -|-  -ness),  or  as  formed  from  such  de- 
rived forms  by  prefixing  the  negative  «  un-i  -f  fairly, 
«n-i  -f  fairrtess,  etc.).  (&)  It  is  prefixed  to  some  nouns 
to  express  the  absence,  incompleteness,  or  the  contrary  of. 
what  the  noun  expresses,  as  in  unrest,  untruth,  unwisdom, 
undress.  Before  an  adjective  in  -ing^,  un-  is  nearly  equiva^ 
lent  to  -less  after  a  noun  :  unresting  is  nearly  equivalent 
to  restless,  unchanging  to  changeless,  etc.  This  negative 
may  be  prefixed  to  any  adjective  or  participle  whatever, 
whether  of  native  or"  of  foreign  origin.  It  is  equivalent 
to  its  cognate  i?i-3  of  Latin  origin,  ft7i-5,  o-i6  of  Greek  ori- 
gin, and  also  to  jmiti-,  sometimes  to  dis-,  etc.,  of  Latin  ori- 
gin (the  Latin  forms,  in-^,  etc.,  being  used  chiefly  before 
adjectives  of  Latin  origin,  but  also  before  other  adjec- 
tives) :  thus,  uncomplete,  incomplete,  and  potentially  iwn- 
coinplete;  unelastie,  inelastic,  non-elastic;  un^mphatic,  non- 
emphatic,  etc. ;  unreputable,  disreputable,  etc.  As  u?i-i 
may  be  prefixed  to  any  adjective  or  participle  whatever, 
it  is  needless,  and  it  would  be  impracticable,  to  include 
all  such  formations  in  the  dictionar;.  In  the  following 
pages  only  such  are  entered  and  defined  as  have  had  a 
special  development,  are  used  in  senses  not  merely  re- 
versing the  original  adjective,  or  are  in  Middle  English 
or  Anglo-Saxon  use,  and  so  form  the  basis  of  all  the  later 
compounds,  or  are  for  other  reasons  noteworthy.  For  the 
meaning  and  history  of  the  other  forms  in  un-^,  see  the 
corresponding  simple  forms.  Of  the  forms  here  entered 
the  etymology  is  usually  obvious,  and  it  is  therefore  not 
expressly  given,  except  in  the  older  and  the  exceptional 
words ;  the  history  will  be  found  under  the  simple  form. 
See  also  un-^. 

Ull-2.  [<  ME.  un-,  on-,  <  AS.  un-,  o)i-,  ond-,  an-, 
and-  (as  in  on-lucan,  unlock,  on-ledsan,  unloose, 
etc. ),  a  particular  use  of  an-,  and-,  back,  against, 
=  G.  ent-,  etc. :  see  and-,  an^,  a-5.  This  prefix 
has  been  more  or  less  confused  with  Mn-i,  the 
notion  of  reversal  in  the  one  (AS.  un-,  on-,  etc., 
'back')  being  in  many  cases  practically  iden- 
tical with  the  notion  of  negation  in  the  other 
(AS.  un-,  'not').  There  are  three  difEerent 
senses  possible  to  a  form  with  the  prefix  in  un-'^ 
and  the  suflSx  -ed^ — e.  g.,  unarmed  may  mean 
(o)  'not  now  armed'  (<  unA  +  armed,  p.  a.); 
(6)  'not  yet  armed'  «  mm-1  +  armed,  pp.);  (c) 
'that  has  been  deprived  of  arms,'  'no  longer 
armed'  (pp.  of  unarm,  i.  e.  <  unarm  +  -ed!^). 
So  unlocked,  (a)  'not  now  looked'  (<  unA  + 
locked, p.  a.);  (V)  'not  yet  locked'  (<  «n-i  + 
locked,  pp.) ;  (c) '  no  longer  locked,'  'open'  (pp. 
of  unlock,  i.  e.  <  unlock  +  -ed^);  unlearned,  (a) 
'not  learned,' 'ignorant' (<M»-1  +  learned,a.); 
(6) '  not  yet  learned'  (<  «»-!  +  learned,  pp.);  (c) 
'  no  longer  learned,'  'rejected'  (pp.  of  uuleam, 
1.  e.  <  unlearn  +  -ed^) ;  etc.]  An  inseparable 
prefix  of  verbs  (generally  transitive),  meaning 
'  back,'  and  denoting  the  reversal  or  annulment 
of  the  action  of  the  simple  verb :  as,  undo,  un- 
learn, unlock,  unmake,  etc.  it  is  very  common  as 
prefixed  to  verbs  made  from  nouns,  implying  privation  of 
the  object  named  by  the  noun,  or  the  qualities  connoted 
by  it:  as,  unarm,  unctnd,  unfrock,  unhehn,  unhorse,  etc., 
to  take  off  or  deprive  of  one's  arms,  cowl,  frock,  helm, 
horse,  etc. ;  unman,  unsex,  to  deprive  of  the  qualities  of 
a  man,  of  sex,  etc.  When  used  with  verbs  denothig  ut- 
terance (which  cannot  actually  be  reversed  or  undone),  it 
implies  retractation :  as,  to  unsay,  unspeak,  unswear,  etc. 
Words  with  this  prefix  are  much  confused  with  words 
having  the  prefix  un-i  (see  etymology).  In  the  following 
pages  words  with  the  prefix  «»-2  are  generally  so  marked, 
while  words  with  the  preflx  un-^  are  left  without  etymo- 
logical note,  except  in  special  cases.  See  remarks  under 
ttn-1. 
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[Of  the  thousands  of  self-explaining  words 
formed  with  the  prefix  ?Hi-l,  some,  from  fre- 
quency or  convenience  of  employment,  call  for 
mention  though  not  for  definition.  A  selection 
of  these  is  given  in  the  following  list.] 


un- 


unabating 

unabbreviated 

unabridged 

unabsolvable 

unabsolved 

unabsorbable 

unabsorbed 

unabsorbent 

unaocentuated 

unaccepted 

unaccommodating 

unadaptable 

unadapted 

unaddressed 

unadjusted 

unadmitted 

un  admonished 

unadulterated 

unaffiliated 

unafOicted 

unagglutinated 

imaggressive 

unalienated 

un  alleviated 

unallotted 

unallowable 

unanalytical 

unanalyzable 

unanalyzed 

unannealed 

unannexed 

unannounced 

unanticipated 

unapocryphal 

unappetizing 

unargumentative 

unashamed 

unassailably 

unassignable 

unassigned 

unassimilable 

unassociated 

unassorted 

unastronomical 

unattacked 

unattainably 

unattained 

unattracted 

unavenged 

unavowedly 

unawaked 

unawakened 

unawed 

unbandaged 

unbare 

unbargained 

unbeknowing 

unbelted 

unbendable 

unbetrothed 

unbewailed 

unbiblieal 

unbigoted 

imblenehing 

unbloodily 

unblunted 

unboiled 

unbooted 

unbon'owed 

unbound 

unbowdlerized 

unbranded 

unbreakable 

unbribed 

unbridgeable 

unbridged 

nnbroached 

unbruised 

unbrushed 

un  burnished 

unbuttressed 

uncadeneed 

uncalcified 

uncalcined 

unealculating 

uncalendered 

uncalked 

imcanceled 

uncannily 

nneapsizable 

uncaring 


uncarpeted 

uncarved 

uncatalogued 

uneatechized 

uneaught 

unoeded 

uncensurable 

unoensured 

uncertificated 

uncertified 

unchalked 

unohanted 

uncharacterized 

unehastened 

unchastised 

uncherished 

unehid 

unchidden 

unchilled 

unehiseled 

uneholerio 

unchopped 

unchristened 

unchristianlike 

unchurched 

unchurehly 

unchumed 

uncircumscribed 

nncircumspect 

uneited 

unclaimed 

unclarified 

unclasped 

unclassed 

unclassic 

unelassical 

unclassifiable 

unclassified 

uncleaned 

uncleansed 

uncleared 

uucleavable 

uneleft 

unclerical 

undipped 

unclogged 

uncoaeted 

uneoagulated 

uncoated 

uncocked 

uncognoseible 

uncoUapsible 

uncolonized 

uncombable 

uncombed 

uncombined 

uncomforted 

uncommanded 

uncommemorated 

uncommended 

uncommensurable 

uneommercially 

uncommissioned 

imoommuted 

uncompensated 

uncompetitive 

uncomplete 

uncompleted 

uncomplimentary 

uncomplimented 

uncomprehending 

uncompressed 

uncompromised 

uncompromisingly 

unconcealable 

unconcealed 

uneonceded 

imconciliatory 

unconeluded 

uncondensed 

uneonf  erred 

unconfiding 

uncongealed 

uncongeniality 

uncongenially 

uncontested 

unconjugal 

unconnectedly 

unconseientiousness 

unconservative 

unconsoled 


unconsoling 

uneoustituted 

unconstrioted 

unconsulted 

unconsumed 

uneontaminated 

uncontemplated 

uncontracted 

uneontrite 

uncontroUability 

uncontroversial 

une  onventionally 

unconvicted 

unconvinced 

unconvineiiig 

uneookable 

uncooked 

uncoordinated 

uncopied 

uncorrected 

uncorrelated 

unc  orro  berated 

uncorroded 

uncourted 

uneourtierlike 

uncoveted 

uncracked 

uncrafty 

uneredited 

uncritically 

uneriticizable 

uncriticized 

uncrowded 

unerushable 

unorystalline 

uncrystallizable 

uncrystallized 

uncultivatable 

uncultured 

uneurdled 

unoured 

uncurried 

uncurtailed 

uncushioned 

undamaged 

undamped 

undaughterly 

undazzled 

undealt 

undebaiTed 

undebased 

undebated 

undebauched 

undeeayed 

undecaying 

undeceived 

undeciphered 

undeclared 

undeeomposed 

undefeated 

undefrauded 

undefrayed 

undegenerate 

undegraded 

undelayed 

undeliberative 

undelineated 

undeliverable 

undelivered 

undelved 

undemanded 

undemocratic 

undemonstrably 

undemonstratively 

undemonstrativeness 

undenounced 

undeplored 

underived 

undeserved 

undesignated 

undespatched 

undestroyed 

undetaehable 

undetected 

undeterred 

undiffused 

undiluted 

undiminished 

undiminishing 

undimmed 

undipped 

undiscriminative 

undisfigured 

undisheartened 

undisinfected 

undistilled 

undistressed 


undistributed 

undisturbing 

undivested 

undomestic 

undrained 

undramatio 

undried 

undrUled 

undyed 

unedified 

unedifying 

unedited 

uneffaced 

uneffeetuated 

unegested 

unelaborated 

uneleetrified 

unelectrolyzed 

uneliminated 

unemphatic 

unempbatical 

unencumbered 

unendowed 

unendm-ing 

unenforceable 

unenforced 

unenfranchised 

unengaging 

unengrossed 

unenlarged 

unenriehed 

unenroUed 

unenslaved 

unentered 

unenthusiastic 

unenumerated 

unepiscopal 

unequilibrated 

unequipped 

unesthetic 

unetched 

unevangelized 

unexacting 

un  exaggerated 

unexamined 

unexeavated 

unexcelled 

unexchanged 

unexeited 

unexcommunicated 

unexcused 

unexemplified 

unexercised 

unexerted 

unexhausted 

unexhibited 

unexpanded 

unexpended 

unexpiated 

unexpired 

unexplainable 

unexplained 

unexploded 

unexploited 

unexported 

unexpounded 

unexpressed 

unexpurgated 

unexterminated 

unextinct 

unextinguished 

unextirpated 

unextricated 

unfaceable 

unfaded 

unf alien 

unfatigued 

unfearii^ 

unfecuudated 

unf  ell  ed 

unfeminine 

unfermentable 

unfertilized 

unfilled 

unfilling 

unfiltered 

unfindable 

unfired 

unfitted 

unflooded 

unfocused 

unfordable 

unforgetting 

unformulated 

unfonghten 

unfound 

un  fraternal 


un- 
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unfreighted 
unfrozen 
ungallantly 
ungalvanized 
unganglionated 
ungarbled 
ungarrisoned 
ungiven 
ungladden 
ungleaned 
ungloved 
iiugranted 
ungraspable 
ungreeted 
un  ground 
imgmdged 
xinguaranteed 
ungaessable 
unhabited 
unhandseled 
unharvested 
unhasting 
unhealed 
unbeated 
"unhelped 
unhemmed 
unheralded 
tmhewed 
Tinhewa 
unhindered 
unhit 

unhomelike 
unhoping 
unhosed 
unhulled 
unhurried 
■unhushed 
unhusked 
unhygienic 
unidentified 
unidiomatic 
unignited 
unillustrated 
unimparted 
unimpeded 
unimpregnated 
unimpressed 
unimpressionable 
unimpressive 
unimproving 
xmimpugned 
unineorporate 
xmindebted 
unindemnify 
unindexed 
unindictable 
unindiilged 
uninfected 
uninfectious 
uninfiamed 
uninflated 
uninfleoted 
uninfluential 
iminfringed 
uninitiated 
uninooulated 
uninquiring 
uninspiring 
uninstigated 
uninstituted 
uninstrueted 
uninsulated 
uninsurable 
uninsured 
umntellectual 
unintended 
uninterdicted 
uninterred 
unintoxicating 
uninured 
uninvestigated 
uninvited 
uninviting 
uninvitingly 
uninvoked 
uninvolved 
unirrigated 
unirrigating 
unissued 
unjoined 
unjustifled 
unkiUed 
unkindled 
unkneaded 
unknotted 
unlabeled 
unladylike 
413 


un- 


unlaminated 

imlashed 

unlaundered 

unleaded 

xmlearnable 

unlet 

unlighted 

unlikable 

unlisted 

unlit 

unliterary 

unlocalized 

unlodged 

unlooped 

unlovable 

unlowered 

unlying 

unmacadamized 

unmagnetie 

unmagnifled 

unmailed 

unmaintainable 

unmagisterial 

unmalted 

unmanfuUy 

unmanifested 

unmapped 

unmasticated 

unmatchably 

unmated 

unmatrieulated 

unmatured 

umnelodiously 

unmelted 

nnmended 

unmentioned 

unmereiless 

unmeritorious 

unmesmerized 

unmet 

unmetaled 

unmetamorphosed 

unmetaphorioal 

unmetrically 

unmUked 

unmilled 

unministerial 

xinminted 

unmirthfully 

unmissed 

unmistaken 

unmodulated 

unmolten 

unmonastic 

unmooted 

unmordanted 

unmortgaged 

unmotived 

unmuzzled 

unnegotiable 

unnetted 

unnotched 

unnoticeable 

unnotieeably 

unnotified 

unnourished 

unnutritious 

unobjectionable 

unobliging 

unobUterated 

unobseured 

unobtainable 

unobtained 

unobtruded 

unoSended 

unoSered 

unofficial 

unofficinal 

unopenable 

unopened 

unoperated 

unorganizable 

unoxidated 

unoxidizable 

unoxidized 

unpacifiable 

unpaoified 

unpacked 

unpaged 

unpainted 

unpampered 

unparaphrased 

unpardoned 

unpared 

unparted 

unparticipative 

unpartizan 


unpatented 

unpatriotically 

unpeeled 

unpencUed 

unpenetrated 

unpenned 

unpeptonized 

unperfected 

unperforated 

uupersuaded 

unphilanthropie 

unphilological 

unphonetic 

unphysicked 

unphysiological 

unpicturesque 

unpillaged 

unpinned 

unpltiable 

unpitied 

unplaned 

unplastered 

unplated 

unpledged 

unplighted 

unplowed 

unpolarized 

unpolishable 

unpolitical 

unpolitically 

unpooled 

unpopulated 

unpotable 

unpowdered 

unpraised 

unprayerful 

unpreceded 

imprecise 

unpredestinated 

unprefaced 

unpresented 

unpreserved 

unpretendingly 

unpretentiously 

unprevalent 

unprimed 

unprinted 

unprobed 

unprocurable 

unproduced 

unprofessed 

unprofessing 

unpromulgated 

unpropitiated 

unprosecuted 

unprostrated 

unprotracted 

unprotruded 

unproven 

unprovincial 

impulled 

unpulped 

unpulverized 

unpurchasable 

unpurifled 

unpursued 

unquafEed 

imquakerlike 

unquartered 

imquellable 

unquelled 

unquestioning 

unquestioningly 

unquickened 

unquotable 

unquoted 

unransomed 

unrated 

unratified 

unravaged 

unravelable 

unrazed 

unrealizable 

unreaped 

unrebuked 

unrebutted 

unrecalled 

unreoanted 

unreceipted 

unreceivable 

unreciprocated 

unrecited 

unrecognized 

unreoruited 

unreetified 

unredeemable 

unredressed 


unreduced 

unreducible 

unreelable 

unreeled 

imrefleoted 

unrefiectingly 

unreformed 

unrefreshed 

unrefreshing 

unrefonded 

unrefuted 

unregainable 

unregal 

unregretful 

unregretted 

unregulated 

unrehearsed 

unrejected 

unrelaxing 

unreligious 

unrelinquished 

unrelishable 

unrelished 

unreluctant 

unremarkable 

unremarked 

unremedie<i 

unreminded 

unremittable 

unremittent 

imremunerative 

unrenowned 

unrented 

unrepaired 

unrepeated 

unrepelled 

unrepenting 

unrepined 

unreplaoed 

luireportable 

unreported 

unrepresentative 

unrepressed 

unreprimanded 

unreprinted 

unreproving 

unrepublican 

unrequiting 

unrescinded 

unrescued 

unresented 

unresenting 

unresigned 

unrespected 

imrespirable 

unresponsively 

unrested 

unrestrainable 

unrestrainably 

unretraeted 

unrevealed 

unrevered 

unrevereneed 

unrevised 

unrhythmic 

unridden 

vmighted 

unrimed 

imrinsed 

unrisen 

unroasted 

unrobbed 

unrounded 

unroused 

unrubbed 

unruptured 

xmrusted 

unsaddled  - 

unsanctioned 

unsaponifled 

ungated 

unsatiated 

unsaved 

unsawed 

unsawn 

unsayable 

unsealed 

imsealped 

unscattered 

unscheduled 

unseholarlike 

imscholarly 

unscientific 

unscientifically 

unsecured 

unseduetive 

unseizable 


uuseleeted 
imsensational 
unsensitized 
unseparatefl 
unserved 
unsewed 
unsewered 
unsewn 
xmshackled 
unshady 
unshapable 
unsharpened 
unshattered 
unshaved 
unsheared 
unsheathed 
unshelled 
unsheltered 
unshepherded 
unshielded 
unshooked 
unshrinkable 
un  shrived 
un shrunk 
unshuttered 
rmsignaUzed 
imsigned 
unsignified 
unsilenced 
'  unsimulated 
unsinful 
unsinged 
unsinkable 
unskinned 
unglacked 
unslakable 
unslandered 
unslaughtered 
unsleepy 
unsliced 
unslurred 
unsmelted 
unsmiling 
unsmitten 
unsmoothed 
unsmuggled 
unsocially 
unsoftened 
unsoiled 
unsold 
unsoldered 
unsoldierlike 
unsoldierly 
unsolemnized 
unsoUdified 
unsophistical 
unsounded 
unsoured 
unsowed 
unspannable 
unsparred 
unspecialized 
un  specific 
unspectacled 
unspellable 
unspoiled 
unspillable 
unspUced 
unsplit 
unspoiled 
unsportsmanlike 
unsprinkled 
unsquandered 
unsqueamish 
unsqueezed 
xmstably 
imstainable 
tinstarched 
imstarred 
unstartled 
unstated 
unstatesmanlike 
unstationed 
imstemmed 
unstepped 
imstiffened 
unstifled 
unstilted 
unstimulating 
unstinted 
unstitched 
unstopped 
unstoppered 
unstored 
unstrengthened 
unstretchable 
unstretehed 


unstriped 

unstrung 

unsubjected 

unsubscribed 

unsubsidized 

unsubstantiated 

unsuckled 

unsued 

nnsuffocated 

unsuggestive 

unsummoned 

unsuni 

unsupped 

unsurfeited 

unsurgieal 

imsurmised 

unsurmounted 

unsurpassing 

unsuspended 

unswallowed 

imsweetened 

unsympathetic 

unsympathetically 

unsympathizing 

unsystematized 

untanned 

untamishable 

untarred 

untasked 

untasteful 

imte  arable 

unteehnieal 

unteleologieal 

untenable 

untended 

unterrified 

untested 

untethered 

un  thickened 

unthoughtful 

unthrashed 

unthreadable 

unthrashed 

unthriving 

imthwarted 

untidily 

untiringly 

untransplanted 

untransportable 

untransported 

untransposed 

untransmissible 

imtransmitted 

untraversable 

untreated 

untrilled 

untrumpeted 

untrusted 

untuneful 

untwined 

untwisted 

untypical 

unutilized 

unuttered 

unvamped 

unventaired 

unverifiable 

unverified 

un  victorious 

unvisited 

unvitrifiable 

unvitrified 

un  vocal 

unvouched 

unvnlcanized 

unwaked 

unwalkable 

unwalled 

unwanted 

unwarmed 

unwatered 

unwaxed 

unwearable 

unweary 

unwearying 

unwedded 

unweighted 

unweldable 

unwelded 

unwhisperable 

unworkable 

unworked 

unworkmanlike 

unwrathfuUy 

un  wronged 

unyielded 

unyouthful 


vmabased 

imabased  (un-a-basf),  a.  Not  abased ;  not  low- 
ered.   Jfp.  Gciudm,,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  274. 
unabashed  (un-a-bashf),  a.    Not  abashed;  not 
confused  with  siiame  or  by  modesty. 

Earless  on  high  stood  undbaxh'i  De  Foe. 

Page,  Dunciad,  ii.  147. 

unabated  (im-a-ba'ted),  a.  Not  abated;  not 
lessened  or  lowered;  not  diminished. 

To  keep  her  husband's  greatness  unoiated. 

BeoM.  and  M.,  Four  Plays  in  One. 

unabilityt  (un-a-bU'i-ti),  n.  [ME.  unablete;  < 
unA  +  abiUty.^  'inability.  WycUf;  Milton,  Xreo- 
pagltica. 

unable  (un-a'bl),a.  ^WK.unable;  <  unA  +  able\ 
a.]     1.  Not  able. 

Who  [Congreve]  was  confined  to  his  chair  by  gout^  and 
.  .  .  was  uruMe  to  read  from  blindness. 

Maeaidaj/t  Comic  Dramatists  of  the  S^storation. 
2t.  Lacking  in  ability;  incapable. 

Among  ns  now  a  man  is  holde  UTiable, 
Bat  if  he  can,  by  som  conclusioan, 
Don  his  neighbor  wrong  or  oppressioun. 

Clumeer,  Lack  of  Steadfastness,  1. 10. 

St.  Weak;  helpless;  useless. 
Sapless  age  and  weak  unaMe  limbs. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  6.  i. 

unabledt(iin-a'bld),a.  Disabled;  incapacitated. 
We  are  the  cedars,  they  the  mnshrooms  be, 
Unailed  shrubs  unto  an  abled  tree. 

MideUeton,  Solomon  Paraphrased,  ii, 

unableness  (un-a'bl-mes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing unable;  inability.  J.  Bradford,  Letters 
(Parker  Soc,  1853),  H.  121. 

unabletet,  n.    See  undbilHy. 

nnabullef,  v.  An  erroneous  Middle  English 
form  of  enable. 

unaccented  (un-ak-sen'ted),  a.  Not  accented; 
in  music,  receiving  only  a  relatively  slight  rhyth- 
mical emphasis:  used  both  of  beats,  pulses,  or 
parts  of  measures,  and  of  tones  or  notes  that 
occur  on  such  beats  or  parts Unaccented  oc- 
tave.   Same  as  gimUl  octave  (which  see,  under  octave). 

unacceptable  (un-ak-sep'ta-bl),  a.  Not  ac- 
ceptable; not  ;pleasing;  not  welcome;  not  such 
as  will  be  received  with  pleasure ;  displeasing. 
The  marquis  at  that  time  was  very  ujiacceptable  to  his 
countrymen.  darendoTif  Great  Itebelllon. 

unacceptableness  (un-ak-sep'ta-bl-nes),  n. 
The  character  of  being  unacceptable.  ColUer, 
Pride. 

nnaccessible  (un-ak-ses'i-bl),  a.  Liaecessible. 
Holland,  tr.  of  PUny,  vi.  9. 

unaccessibleness  (un-ak-ses'i-bl-nes),  n.  Inac- 
cessibleness.  Sir  M.  Sale,  Orig.  of  Mankind, 
p.  18. 

unaccommodated  (un-a-kom'o-da-ted),  a.  1. 
Not  accommodated ;  not  fitted,  adapted,  or  ad- 
justed.—  3.  Not  furnished  with  accommoda- 
tions, or  with  necessary  conveniences  or  appli- 
ances. 

UjuzccOTmnodated  man  is  no  more  but  such  a  poor,  bare, 
forked  animal  as  thou  art.  Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  4.  111. 

unaccompanied  (un-a-kum'pa-nid),  a.  1.  Not 
attended;  having  no  attendants,  companions,  or 
followers ;  not  followed,  as  with  a  consequence. 

The  travels  and  crosses  wherewith  prelacy  is  never  un- 
aeeampanied,  they  which  feel  them  know  how  heavy  and 
how  great  they  are.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vil  24. 

2.  In  music,  without  instrumental  accompani- 
ment or  support :  used  especially  of  vocal  mu- 
sic: as,  an  unaccompanied  solo  or  quartet, 
unaccomplislied  (un-a-kom'plisht),  a.     1.  Not 
accomplished;  not  finished;  incomplete. 
The  gods,  dismay'd  at  bis  approach,  withdrew. 
Nor  durst  their  unaecoTnplish'd  crime  pursue. 

Dryden,  Iliad,  L  560. 

2.  Not  furnished,  or  not  completely  furnished, 

with  accomplishments. 

Still  unaccamplish'd  may  the  maid  be  thought 
Who  gracefully  to  dance  was  never  taught. 

CoTigreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love,  ill. 

unaccomplishment  (un-a-kom'plish-ment),  n. 
The  state  of  being  unaccomplished.  "Milton, 
To  the  Parliament  of  England.     [Kare.] 

unaccordant  (un-a-k6r'dant),  a.  Inharmoni- 
ous; discordant;  Jiisagreeable  in  sound. 

unaccorded  (un-a-k6r'ded),  a.  Not  accorded; 
not  brought  to  harmony  or  concord ;  not  agreed 
upon.    Bp.  Sail,  Peace-maker,  §  5. 

unacconntability  (un-a-koun-ta-bil'i-ti),  n.  1 . 
The  state  or  character  of  being  unaccountable. 
— 2.  PI.  unaccountabiliUes  (-tiz).  That  which 
is  unaccountable,  or  incapable  of  being  ex- 
plained. 

There  are  so  many  peculiarities  and  ujuuxountabilitieg 
here.  Mme.  VArtlay,  Mary,  IIL  262.    (Damet.) 

unaccountable  (un-a-koun'ta-bl),  a.  1.  Not 
to  be  accounted  for;  not  explicable;  not  to  be 
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explained  by  reason  or  by  the  knowledge  pos- 
sessed; inexplicable;  hence,  strange. 

As  unaecowKlaUe  as  one  would  think  it,  a  wise  man  is 
not  always  a  good  man.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  6. 

Nothing  is  more  UTUiccounicMe  than  the  spell  that  often 
lurks  in  a  spoken  word.      Hawthtyme,  Marble  Faun,  xzv. 

2.  Not  subject  to  account  or  control;  not  sub- 
ject to  answer;  not  responsible. 

Hee  met  at  first  with  Doctrines  of  wnaeemi'tttaJile  Pre- 
rogative ;  in  them  hee  rested,  because  they  pleas'd  bim. 
MUttm,  Eikonoklastes,  zi. 
No  human  being  should  be  at  liberty  to  lead  at  his  own 
pleasure  an  unaectmntcMe  existence. 

Fronde,  Sketches,  p.  146. 

Sf.  Not  to  be  counted;  countless;  innumera- 
ble.    [Eare.] 

Shew  him,  by  the  help  of  glasses,  still  more  and  more 
of  these  fixt  lights,  and  to  beget  in  him  an  apprehension 
of  their  unaecouriUtitle  numbers. 

WoUaston,  Religion  of  Nature,  v. 
=Syn.  L  Mysterious. 

unaccountableness  (un-a-koun'ta-bl-nes),  n. 

1.  The  state  or  character  of  being  unaccount- 
able, or  incapable  of  being  explained  or  ac- 
counted for. 

'  The  unaccountableness  of  this  theory.  GlanvUle. 

2.  The  character  or  state  of  being  not  subject 
to  account  or  control;  irresponsibility. 

An  unaccountableness,  in  practice  and  conversation,  to 
the  rules  and  terms  of  their  own  communion. 

Penn,  Else  and  Progress  of  Quakers,  iv. 

unaccountably  (un-a-koun'te-bli),  adv.  In  an 
imaceountable  manner ;  strangely. 

unaccredited  (un-a-kred'i-ted),  a.  Not  accred- 
ited; not  received;  not  authorized:  as,  a,n  un- 
accredited minister  or  consul. 

unaccurate  (un-ak'u-rat),  a.  Inaccurate.  Wa- 
ierland.  Works,  HI.'ITS.     [Rare.] 

unaccurateness  (un-ak'u-rat-nes),  n.  Inaccu- 
racy.   .BoyZe,  Works,  II.'49i.     [Bare.] 

unaccusably  (un-a-ku'za-bU),  adv.  So  as  to  be 
beyond  accusation;  unexceptionably. 

But  the  slightest  attempts  to  copy  them  [Leonardo's 
sketches]  will  show  you  that  the  terminal  lines  are  inim- 
itably subtle,  unaccusably  true,  etc. 

Susliin,  Lectures  on  Art,  §  162. 

unaccustomed  (un-a-kus'tomd),  a.  1.  Not  ac- 
customed; not  used;  not  made  familiar  or  ha- 
bituated. 

A  bullock  UTiaccustomed  to  the  yoke.  Jer.  xxxL  18. 

2.  Not  according  to  custom ;  notfamiliaT;  un- 
usual; extraordmary ;  strange. 

These  apparent  prodigies. 
The  unaccust&m'd  terror  of  this  night. 

SMt.,J.C.,ii.  1.199. 
My  children  have  had  other  birthplaces,  and,  so  far  as 
their  fortunes  may  be  within  my  conti'ol,  shall  strike  their 
roots  into  unaccustomed  earth. 

Havithome,  Scarlet  Letter,  Int,  p.  11. 

unaccustoimedness  (un-a-kus'tomd-nes),  n. 
The  character  of  being  unaccustomed;  strange- 
ness.   Scribner's  Mag.,  VIII.  368. 

unaching  (un  -  a '  king),  a.  Not  aching  ;  not 
giving  or  feeling  pain.  Shah.,  Cor.,  ii.  2.  152. 
[Rare.] 

unacknowledged  (un-ak-nol'ejd),  a.    1.  Not 
acknowledged;  not  recognized:  as,  an  unac- 
knowledged agent  or  consul. 
An  unacknowledged  siiccessor  to  the  crown. 

darendon.  Civil  Wars,  1.  75. 

2.  Not  owned;  not  confessed;  not  avowed: 
as,  an  v/nacknowledged  crime  or  fault. 

A  scepticism  which  is  unacknovjledged  and  merely  pas- 
sive. J.  Walker,  Iteason,  Faith,  and  Duty. 

3.  Not  noticed ;  not  reported  as  received :  as, 
his  check  has  remained  unacletiowledged. — TTnac- 
knowledged  note,  in  music,  same  as  unes^inlbtdl  or  pass- 
ingnote. 

unacknowledging  (un-at-nol'ej-ing),  a.    Un- 
thankful; ungrateful.     [Bare.] 
Your  condition  shall  be  never  the  worse  for  Miss  61an- 


ville's  unacknowledging  temper.  .  .  .  You  are  almost  as 
unacknowledging  as  your  sister. 

Mrs.  Lennox,  Female  Quixote,  iiL  8.    {Dames.) 

unaciinaintance  (un-a-kwan'tans),  n.  Want 
of  acquaintance  or  familiarity;  lack  of  know- 
ledge; ignorance.  Trench,  Study  of  Words, 
p.  153. 

unacquainted  (un-a-kwan'ted),  a.  1+.  Not  well 
known;  unusual;  strange. 
Eiss  the  lips  of  unacmuiinted  change. 

Shak.,  £.  John,  iiL  4.  166. 

2.  Not  acquainted,  or  without  acquaintance: 
usually  followed  by  with. 

Bounded  on  the  South-east  side  with  a  bay  of  the  Tyr- 
rheaSea  uTtaxquainted  with  tempests. 

Sandys,  Travafles  (1652),  p.  198. 

Being  a  Londoner,  though  altogether  unacquainted,  I 
have  requested  his  company  at  supper. 

DeUcer  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  i  1. 


unadvisedly 

unacquaintedness  (xm-a-kwan'ted-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  unacquaruted.  South,  Sermons, 
xl.  9. 

unac(iuirable  (un-a-kwir'a-bl),  a.  Not  acquir- 
able. 

unacquirableness  (xm-a-kwir'arbl-nes),  n.  The 
character  of  being  un'acquirable.  A.  Tucker, 
Light  of  Nature,  xviii. 

unacquired  (un-ar-kwird'),  a.  Not  acquired; 
not  gained.    Jer"  Taylor. 

unacted  (un-ak'ted),  a.  Not  acted;  not  per- 
formed; not  executed. 

The  fault  unknown  is  as  a  thought  unacted. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  627. 

[Often  used  with  on  or  upon,  then  signifying  not  affected 
(by) :  as,  a  metal  unacted  upon  by  an  acid. 

An  extremely  good  nop-conductor  of  electricity  is  un- 
acted upon  by  acids  or  alkalies,  and  is  therefore  adapted 
for  making  galvanic  batteries. 

Jour.  FranMin  Inst.,  CXXVl.  261.] 

unactivet  (un-ak'tiv),  a.    Not  active ;  inactive. 
(a)  Listless ;  not  active  or  acting ;  slothful 
Think  you  me  so  tame. 
So  leaden  and  uruictive,  to  sit  down 
With  such  dishonour? 

Fletcher  (and  another  T),  Prophetess,  v.  1. 

(fi)  Inoperative ;  not  producing  effects ;  having  no  efficacy. 

In  the  fruitful  earth  .  .  . 
His  beams,  unactive  else,  their  vigour  find. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  viii.  97. 
(c)  Marked  by  inaction ;  not  utUized. 

While  useless  words  consume  th'  unactive  hours. 
No  wonder  Troy  so  long  resists  onivow'ia. 

Pope,  niad,  iL  408. 

unactivet  (un-ak'tiv),  v.  t.    [<  unactive,  a.]    To 

render  inactive  or  incapable ;    incapacitate. 

Fuller,  Pisgah  Sight,  ii. 
unactivelyt  (un-ak'tiv-li),  ado.     Inactively. 

Locke,  Education,  J  125. 
unadditionedt  (un-a-dish'ond),  a.    Without  a 

title;  not  titled;  not  being  mentioned  with  an 

addition  or  title. 
He  was  a  Knight,  howsoever  it  cometh  to  passe  he  is 

here  unadd&ioned.       Fuller,  Worthies,  I.  469.    (Bavies.) 

unadjectived  (un-ad'jek-tivd),  a.  Not  qnali- 
fiedby  an  adjective. 

The  Nonn  Adjective  always  signifies  all  that  the  unad- 
jectived Noun  signifies. 

Tooke,  Diversions  of  Purley,  IL  viL 

unadmire  (un-ad-mir'),  v.  t.    To  fail  to  admire. 
[Bare.] 
Joan  looks  away  again,  utterly  muubmiring  herself. 

R.  Broughton,  Joan,  xxL 

unadmired(un-ad-mard'),  a.  Not  admired;  not 
regarded  vrith  affection  or  respect ;  not  admir- 
able. 

The  diction  and  the  sentiment,  the  delicacy  and  dignity, 
passed  unaOmired.  V.  Knox,  Liberal  Education,  I  21. 

imadorned  (un-a-d6rnd'),  a.  Not  adorned ;  not 
decorated;  not  embellished. 

LovelineBS 
Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament^ 
But  is,  when  unadom'd,  adom'd  the  most^ 

Thomson,  Autumn,  L  206. 

unadulterate  (un-a-dul'ter-at),  a.    Not  adul- 
terated; genuine;  pure. 
A  breath  of  unadulVrate  air.  Couiper,  Task,  iv.  760. 

unadvantaged  (un-ad-van'tajd),  a.  Not  prof- 
ited or  favored.  .PiiZfer, Worthies,  Staffordshire. 
[Bare.] 

unadventurous  (un-ad-ven'tur-us),  a.  Not  ad- 
venturous ;  not  bold  or  resolute.  Milton,  P.  E., 
iii.  243.  • 

unadvisabiUty  (un-ad-vi-za-bil'i-ti),  n.  Inad- 
visability.    Lancet,  No.  35ti,  p.  "18.     [Bare.] 

unadvisable  (uu-ad-vi'za-bl),  a.  Inadvisable. 
Lowth,  Life  of  Wykham,"$  5.     [Rare.] 

unadvisableness  (un-ad-vi'zar-bl-nesj,  n.  In- 
advisabUity.  S.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p. 
272. 

unadvised  (un-ad-vizd'),  a.    [<  ME.  unavised;  < 
unA  -f  advised.l    1  •  Not  prudent ;  not  discreet ; 
indiscreet. 
Thou  unadvised  scold.  Shale,  K.  John,  ii.  1.  191. 

2.  Done  without  due  consideration;  rash;  ill- 
advised. 

I  have  no  joy  of  this  contract  to-night ; 
It  is  too  rash,  too  unadvised,  too  sudden. 

Shall.,  IL  and  J.,  it  2. 118. 

3.  Not  advised;  not  having  received  advice  or 
advices. 

Without  a  guide  the  precise  spot  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  find;  and  from  the  forbidding  nature  of  the 
precipice,  few  would  be  bold  enough  to  make  the  essay 
unadvised.      J.  C.  Brown,  Reboisement  in  France,  p.  294. 

unadvisedly  (un-ad-vi'zed-li),  adv.  Impru- 
dently; indiscreetly;  without  due  considera- 
tion; rashly. 


imadvisedness 

unadvisedness  (un-ad-vi'zed-nes),  n.  The 
character  of  bein^  unadvised;  imprudence; 
rashness ;  indiscretion. 

Unadvieednem  coupled  with  heedlessness,  and  mia-ad- 
visedness  coupled  with  rashness,  correspond  to  the  culpa 
Bine  dolo. 

BeraTiam,  Introd.  to  Morals  and  Legislation,  ix.  17. 

unaffable  (un-af'a-bl), a.  Not  affable;  reserved. 

Daniel,  To  SirT.'Egerton. 

unaffeared  (un-a-ferd'),  a.     Not  frightened; 

not  afraid.    Dmiel,  Civil  Wars,  iii.  76. 

unaffected  (un-a-fek'ted),  a.    ^lot  affected,  (a) 

Not  acted  upon ;  riot  influenced ;  not  altered. 

The  same  unafeoted,  unbiassed,  unbribahle,  unaflrighted 
innocence.  Emerson,  Essays,  p.  47. 

(6)  Not  moved ;  not  having  the  heart  or  passions  touched ; 
destitute  o£  affection  or  emotion. 

A  poor,  cold,  unspirited,  .  .  .  unafeeted  fool. 

Beau,  and  Ft.,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  iL  1. 

(e)  Not  showing  afiectation ;  plain ;  natural ;  not  artificial ; 
simple. 

A  wise,  sober,  seemly,  unaffected  deportment. 

Bp.  HaM,  Sermon,  Eccles.  iii.  4. 
(d)  'Real;  not  pretended;  sincere:  as,  unaffected  sorrow. 

unaffectedly  (un-a-fek'ted-li),  adv.  In  an  un- 
affected manner ;  without  affectation,  or  the  at- 
tempt to  produce  false  appearances;  simply. 

unaffectedneSB  (un-a-fek'ted-nes),  n.  The 
character  of  being  unaffected.  Afheneeum,  No. 
3233,  p.  479. 

unaffied  (un-a-fid'),  a.    Not  alUed  or  affianeed. 

Not  unrelated,  unaffUd, 

But  to  each  thought  and  thing  allied, 

Is  perfect  Nature's  every  part. 

Emerson,  Woodnotes,  ii. 

unaffiledt  (un-a-fild'),  a.    Undefiled. 

No  strength  of  love  bowe  might 
His  herte,  whiche  is  unaffiZed. 

Qower,  Conf.  Amant.,  i. 

unaffrighted  (un-a-fn'ted),  a.  Not  frightened. 
Fletcher,  Double  Slarriage,  i.  2. 
unafraid  (un-a-frad'),  a.  Not  afraid.    Thomson, 
Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  28.     [Bare.] 
unagreeable  (un-a-gre'a-bl),  a.  Not  agreeable, 
(a)  Not  pleasing ;  disagreealile ;  distasteful.    [Bare.] 

Hyn  unpietous  lyf  draweth  a  long  unaiireable  dwellynges 
in  me.  Chaucer,  Boethius,  1.  meter  1. 

(6)  Not  consistent ;  unsuitable. 

The  manner  of  their  living  unagreeable  to  the  profes- 
sion of  the  names  of  Christians. 

E.  Knight,  Trial  of  Truth,  fol.  63. 

The  Summer  well  nigh  ending,  and  the  season  unagree- 

aMe  to  transport  a  Warr.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

unagreeableness  (un-a-gre'a-bl-ues),  n. ,  The 
state  or  character  of  being  unagreeable,  in  either 
sense.   Decay  of  Christian  Piety.   (Bichardson.) 

linagreeably  (un-a-gre'a-bli),  adv.  Not  agree- 
ably,   (a)  Disagreeably.    (A) Unsuitably;  inconsistently. 

unaided  (un-a'ded),  a.  Not  aided;  not  assisted. 

Thy  allies  .  .  .  for  thy  sake  .  .  . 
Perish  unaided  and  unmissed  by  thee. 

Cowper,  niad,  xvi.  652. 

unaiming  (un-a'ming),  a.  Having  no  particu- 
lar aim  or  direction.     [Bare.] 

The  noisy  culverin,  o'ercharged,  lets  fly, 
And  bursts,  unaiming,  in  the  rended  sky. 

QranvUle. 

unakert,  «.  See  the  quotation,  and  Bow  porce- 
lain (ymder  porcelain). 

The  clay  [Bow  porcelain],  which  was  called  unaker,  was 
brought  from  America,  and  was  probably  an  impure  idnd 
of  kaolin.  Enoyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  641. 

unalienable  (un-al'yen-a-bl),  a.  Inalienable. 
Coleridge.     [Bare.] 

unalienably  (un-al'yen-a-bli),  adv.  Inaliena- 
bly.    Toung,  Night  Thoughts,  iv.     [Bare.] 

unalistf  (u'nal-ist),  n.  [<  L.  vmus,  one  (see 
one),  +  -al-ist,  formed  on  analogy  of  jjZwraKa*.] 
Eccles.,  a  holder  of  only  one  benefice:  opposed 
to  plwalist.  V.  Knox,  Spirit  of  Despotism,  §  33. 
[Bare.] 

unallayedf  (un-a-lad'),  a.    Unalloyed. 

Our  happiness  is  now  as  untHlayed  as  general. 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  v.  3. 

unalliable  (un-a-li'a-bl),  a.   That  cannot  be  al- 
lied or  connected  in  amity. 
Perpetual  and  unalliable  aliens. 

Burke,  Letter  to  Sir  Henry  Langrishe. 

Unallied  (un-a-lid'),  a.  1.  Having  no  alliance 
or  connection  by  nature,  marriage,  or  treaty: 
as,  unallied  families,  nations,  substances. — Z. 
Having  no  powerful  ally  or  relation.  Toung, 
Night  Thoughts,  v. 

unalloyed  (un-a-loid'),  a.  Not  alloyed ;  not  de- 
based or  reduced  by  foreign  admixture ;  hence, 
pure;  complete;  entire:  as,  metals  v/nalloyed; 
unalloyed  satisfaction. 

unalterability  (un-&Ft6r-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  Unalter- 
ableness.   EusMn,  Elements  of  l)rawing,  p.  145. 
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unalterable  (un-41't6r-a-bl),  a.  Not  alterable ; 
unchangeable;  immutable. 

The  law  of  nature,  consisting  in  a  fixed  unalterable  re- 
lation of  one  nature  to  another.  South,  Sermons. 

unalterableness  (un-&l't6r-a-bl-nes),  n.  Un- 
changeableness ;  immutability-  J-  Edwards, 
"Works,  IV.  185. 

unalterably  (un-ai't6r-a-bli),  adv.  Unchange- 
ably; immutably.    JlfiSow,  P.  L.,  v.  502. 

unaltered  (un-ai't6rd),  a.  Not  altered  or 
changed. 

Keep  an  even  and  unaltered  gait. 

B.  Jonsan,  The  Forest. 

unambiguous  (un-am-big'u-us),  a.  Not  ambig- 
uous; not  of  doubtful  meaning;  plain;  per- 
spicuous; clear;  certain. 

unambiguously  (im-am-big'u-us-li),  adn.  In  a 
manner  not  ambiguous;  without  ambiguity; 
plainly;  clearly. 

unambitious  (un-am-bish'us),  a.  1.  Not  am- 
bitious; free  from  ambition;  not  marked  by 
ambition. 

My  humble  muse,  in  UTumMtiova  strains. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 

2.  Not  affecting  show;  not  showy  or  promi- 
nent; unpretending  ;  as,  wnamhitwus  orna- 
ments. 

unambitiously  (un-am-bish'us-li),  adv.  In 
an  unambitious  maimer;  without  ambition. 
Wordsworth,  Excursion,  vii. 

unamendable  (tm-a-men'da-bl),  a.  Not  capa- 
ble of  being  amended  or  corrected.  Pope,  Let- 
ter to  Swift,  Oct.  9,  1719. 

un-American  (un-a-mer'i-kan),  a.  Not  per- 
taining to  or  resembling  .America  or  Ameri- 
cans; not  characteristic  of  American  princi- 
ples or  methods ;  foreign  to  American  customs : 
noting  especially  the  concerns  of  the  United 
States :  as,  un-American  legislation ;  urn-Ameri- 
can manners. 

So  tar  as  the  law  permits  such  wrongs,  It  is  unequal  and 
urL- American  law,  by  which  some  men's  rights  are  wrong- 
fully abridged  in  order  that  the  privileges  of  others  may 
be  wrongfully  enlarged.         JVew  Princeton  Beo.,  IV.  327. 

un-Americanize  (un-a-mer'i-kan-iz),  V.  t.  To 
render  un-American  in  character;  assimilate 
to  foreign  customs  and  Institutions.     [Bare.] 

Foreign  interests  and  alien  population  tend  to  «n- 
Am^ricanize  the  place.  The  American,  VII.  117. 

unamiability  (un-a'''ini-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  The  char- 
acter of  being  imamiatile.  Jj.  Broughton,  Be- 
linda, iv. 

unamiable  (un-a'mi-a-bl),  a.  Not  amiable  or 
lovable;  not  inducing  love;  not  adapted  to 
gain  affection ;  repelling  love  or  kind  advances ; 
ill-natured ;  repulsive. 

These  ladies  of  irresistible  modesty  are  those  who  make 
virtue  unammble.  Steele. 

unamused  (un-a-miizd'),  a.  Not  amused;  not 
entertained;  not  cheered  by  diversion  or  re- 
laxation. 

Instead  of  being  unammed  by  trifies,  I  am,  as  I  well 

know  I  should  be,  amused  by  them  a  great  deal  too  much. 

Sydney  Smith,  to  Francis  Jeffrey. 

unamusing  (un-a-mu'zing),  a.  Not  amusing. 
Athenseum,  No.  3301,  p.  150. 

unamusingly  (un-a-mii'zing-li),  ad/o.  In  an  un- 
amusing manner. '"  Athenseum,  No.  3254,  p.  316. 

unamusive  (un-a-mu'ziv),  a.  Not  affording 
or  characterized  "by  amusement.     [Bare.] 

I  have  passed  a  very  dull  and  unam/usive  winter. 

STienstone,  Letters,  I.  83.    (Latham.) 

unancestried  (un-an'ses-trid),  a.  Not  having 
a  distinguished  ancestry.  Lowell,  Study  Win- 
dows, p.  163.  •   [Bare.] 

unanchor  (un-ang'kor),  v.  [<  hw-2  -I-  anchor^.^ 
I.  trans.  To  loose  from  anchorage. 

£ate  will  have  free  elbow-room  for  wnanchonrin^  her 
boat.  Be  Quincey,  Spanish  Nun,  §  6.    (Davies.) 

II.  intrans.  To  become  loose  from  anchor- 
age;  become  detached.     [Bare.] 

It  soon  comes  in  contact  with  a  colony  of  the  organism 
in  the  perfectly  flagellate  condition,  attaches  itself  to  one 
of  them,  which  soon  unanchors,  and  both  swim  away. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  Aug.,  1878,  p.  511. 

unanealedt,  unaneledt  (un-a-neld'),  «.    Not 

having  received  extreme  unction.    See  aneaV^. 

trnhousel'd,  disappointed,  unaneled. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  l  5.  77. 

unangular  (un-ang'gu-lar),  a.    Not  angular; 
having  no  angles.     [Bare.] 
Soft,  smooth,  urumgular  bodies. 

Burke,  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  §  24. 

unanimalized  (un-an'i-mal-izd),  a.  Not  formed 
into  animal  matter. 


unappeasable 

unanimate^  (un-an'i-mat),  a.  [<  un-i  +  ani- 
mate.'] Inanimate.  To»«fe«s(?),  Albumazar,ii.5. 
[Bare.] 

unanimate^t  (u-nan'i-mat),  a.  [<  L.  unanimus, 
of  one  miud  (see  unanimous),  +  -ofel.]  Of  one 
mind;  unanimous.     [Bare.] 

unanimated  (un-an'i-ma-ted),  a.  1.  Not  ani- 
mated; not  possessed  of  life.  Dryden,  ^neid, 
Ded. — 3.  Not  enlivened;  not  having  spirit; 
dull;  inanimate. 

unanimatelyt  (u-nan'i-mat-li),  adv.     [<  unani- 
mate'^  +  -ly^.]    Unanimously. 
To  the  water  foules  unanimatSy  they  recourse. 
Nashe,  I«nten  Stuff e  (Harl.  Misc.,  VI.  170).    (Daviesf) 

unanimity  (u-na-nim'i-ti),  n.  [<  p.  unanimitS 
=  Sp.  una/mmidad  =  Pg.  unanimidade  =  It. 
unanimitA,  <  LL.  unammita{t-)s,  <  L.  unanimus, 
unanimis,  unanimous:  see  unanimous.']  The 
state  of  being  unanimous ;  agreement  in  opin- 
ion or  resolution  of  all  the  persons  concerned. 
Where  they  do  agree  on  the  stage,  their  unanimity  is 
wonderful.  Sheridan,  The  Critic,  ii.  2. 


unanimous  (u-nan'i-mus),  a.  [=  P. 
=  Sp.  unanime  =  Pg.  unanime  =  It.  unanime, 
umanimo,  <  L.  unanimus,  unanimis,  of  one  mind, 
<  unus,  one,  +  animus,  mind:  see  animus.]  1. 
Being  of  one  mind;  agreeing  in  opinion  or  de- 
termination; consentient. 

Both  in  one  faith  unanimous.  Milton,  F.  L.,  xii.  603. 
2.  Formed  with  unanimity;  exhibiting  una- 
nimity: as,  a  unanimous  vote. 

Human  nature  is  often  malleable  or  fusible  where  reli- 
giouB  interests  are  concerned,  but  in  affairs  material  and 
flnancial  opposition  to  tyranny  is  apt  to  be  unanimous. 
MoHey,  Dutch  Republic,  II.  285. 

unanimously  (u-nan'i-mus-li),  adv.  With  one 
mind  or  voice ;  with  unanimity.  Jer.  Taylor, 
Of  the  Eeal  Presence,  J  3. 

unanimousness  (u-nan'i-mus-nes),  n.  The 
character  or  state  of  being  unanimous. 

unanswerability  (un-an*s6r-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  Un- 
answerableness. 

unanswerable  (un-an'ser-a-bl),  a.  Not  to  be 
satisfactorily  answered;  not  susceptible  of  ref- 
utation: as,  an  unanswerable  argument.  =syn. 
Irrefutable,  irrefragable,  incontrovertible. 

Unanswerableness  (un-an's6r-a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  character  of  being  unanswerable. 

unanswerably  (un-an'ser-a-bli),  ad/u.  In  a 
manner  not  to  be  answered;  beyond  refuta- 
tion.   Jer.  Taylor,  Bule  of  Conscience,  iii.  3. 

unanswered  (un-an'serd),  a.  1.  Not  answered; 
not  replied  to;  not  opposed  by  a  reply:  as,  an 
unanswered  letter. 

Must  I  tamely  bear 
This  arrogance  urMnmier'd  ?    Thou  'rt  a  traitor. 

Addison. 
2.  Not  refuted:  as,  an  urmnswered  argument. 
— 3.  Not  suitably  returned ;  unrequited. 

Quench,  Corydon,  thy  long  unAinswev^d  fire. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Eclogues,  ii.  105. 

unanxious  (un-angk'shus),  a.  Free  from  anx- 
iety.    Young,  Night  Thoughts,  i.     [Bare.] 

unapostolic  (un-ap-os-tol'ik),  a.  Not  apostolic ; 
not  agreeable  to  apostolic  usage;  not  having 
apostolic  authority. 

unapostolical  (un-ap-os-tol'i-kal),  a.    Same  as 


unappalled  (un-a-p&ld'),  a.  Not  appalled;  not 
daunted;  not  impressed  with  fear;  dauntless. 
Milton,  P.  B.,  iv.  425. 
.unapparel  (un-a-par'el),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
unappareled,  unapparelled,  ppr.  unappa/reling, 
imapparelUng.  [<  «n-2  +  apparel.]  To  un- 
cover; undress;  unclothe;  disclose. 

Ladies,  unapparel  your  dear  beauties. 

Middleton,  Blurt,  Master-Constable,  ii.  2. 

unappareled,  unapparelled  (un-a-par'eld),  a. 
Not  wearing  clothes;  habitually  unclothed. 
[Bare.] 

They  were  unapparelled  people,  according  to  the  clime, 
and  had  some  customs  very  barbarous.  Bacon,  Holy  War. 

unapparent  (un-a-par'ent),  a.  Not  apparent; 
obscure ;  not  visible. 

Bitter  actions  of  despite,  too  subtle  and  too  unapparent 
for  law  to  deal  with.  Milton,  Tetrachordon. 

The  Zoroastrian  definition  of  poetry,  mystical,  yet  exact, 
"apparent  pictures  of  unapparent  natures." 

Emerson,  Complete  Prose  Works,  II.  276. 

unappealable  (un-a-pe'la-bl),  a.  1.  Not  ap- 
pealable ;  incapable  of  being  carried  to  a  high- 
er court  by  appeal :  as,  an  unappealable  cause. 
— 2.  Not  to  be  appealed  from ;  final:  as,  anwm- 
appealahle  juAge.    South,  Sermons,  V.  iii. 

unappeasable  (un-a-pe'za-bl),  a.  Not  to  be 
appeased  or  pacified;  implacable:  as,  unap- 
peasable anger.    Milton,  8.  A.,  1.  963. 


unappeased 

unappeased  (un-a-pezd'),  a.  Not  appeased;  not 
pacified;  not  satisfied:  a.s,  unappeased  hvnger. 
Hooker,  Eoeles.  Polity,  v. 

unapplausive  (im-a-pl4'siv),  a.  Not  applaud- 
ing; not  cheering  or  encouraging  by  or  as  by 
applause. 

Instead  of  getting  a  soft  fence  against  tile  cold,  shadowy, 
unapplausive  audience  of  tiia  life,  had  he  only  given  it  a 
more  substantial  presence? 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  xx.    (Daviea.) 

unappliable  (un-a-pli'a-bl),  a.  Inapplicable. 
[Bare.] 

Best  booka  to  a  naughty  mind  are  not  unappliaMe  to 
.  occasions  of  evill.  Miltan,  Areopagitica,  p.  16. 

imapplicable  (un-ap'li-ka-bl),a.  Inapplicable, 
io^te,  Works,  n.  485.     [Kare.] 

unapplied  (un-a-pM'),  a.  Not  specially  ap- 
plied ;  not  put  or  directed  to  some  special  ob- 
ject or  purpose. 

Men  dedicated  to  a  private,  free,  unapplied  course  of 
life.  Baeon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii. 

unappreciable  (un-a-pre'sM-a-bl),  a.  Inappre- 
ciable.   [Bare.] 

unappreciated  (un-a-pre'sM-a-ted),  a.  Not  ap- 
preciated, (a)  Not  perceived  or  detected.  (6)  Not  es- 
timated at  the  true  worth ;  not  safflciently  valued. 

unappreciative  (un-a-pre'sU-a-tiv),  a.    Inap- 

preciative.    The  Aedclemy,  May  3, 1890,  p.  309. 
unapprehended  (un-ap-re-hen'ded),  a.    1.  Not 

apprehended;  not  taken.— 2.  Not  understood, 

perceived,  or  conceived  of. 
They  of  whom  God  is  altogether  unapprehended  are  but 

few  in  number.  Hooker,  Ecoles.  Polity,  v.  2. 

unapprehensible  (un-ap-re-hen'si-bl),  a.  In- 
apprehensible.   South,  Sermons,  V.  v. 

unapprehensive  (un-ap-re-hen'siv),  a.  1.  Not 
apprehensive ;  not  fearful  or  suspecting. 

Careless  of  the  common  danger,  and,  through  a  haughty 
ignorance,  unapprehensive  of  his  own. 

MUton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 

2.  Not  intelligent;  not  ready  of  conception, 
perception,  or  understanding. 

TJnlemed,  Unapprehensive,  yet  impudent. 

MUton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iiL 

3.  Unconscious;  not  cognizant.     [Bare.] 

I  am  not  unapprehenidve  that  I  might  here  indeed  .  .  . 
have  proceeded  in  another  manner. 

J.  Howe,  Works,  I.  28. 

unapprehensiveness  (un-ap-rf-hen'siv-nes),  n. 
The  state  of  being  unapprehensive.    Michard- 
son,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  iii.  5.    (Davies.) 
unapprised  (un-a-prizd'),  a.   Not  apprised;  not 
previously  informed. 

You  are  not  UTiapprized  of  the  influence  of  this  officer 
with  the  Indians. 

Jefferson,  to  Genl  Washington  (Works,  1. 186). 

unapproachable  (un-a-pro'cha-bl),  a.  That  can- 
not be  approached  or  approximated ;  inaccessi- 
ble; unattainable.  Hammond,'WoTTis,IV. 613. 
unapproachableness  (un-a-pro'cha-bl-nes),  n. 
The  character  of  being  unapproachable.  Baw- 
thorne,  Marble  Faun,  x. 
unapproachably  (un-arpro'char-bU),  adv.  So 
as  to  be  unapproachable.  Contemporary  Bev., 
Lin.  554. 

unapproached  (un-a-prochf),  a.  Not  ap- 
proached; not  to  be  approached;  not  approxi- 
mated. 

God  is  light. 
And  never  but  in  unapproached  light 
Dwelt  from  eternity.  MUton,  P.  L.,  iii.  4. 

Those  scenes  of  almost  unapproached  pathos  which 
make  the  climax  of  his  [Dante's]  Porgatorio. 

LouteR,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  76. 

nnappropriate  (un-a-pro'pri-at),  a.  1.  Inap- 
propriate. [Rare.]— 2.  Not  assigned  or  al- 
lotted to  any  person  or  persons;  unappropri- 
ated.    Warburton. 

nnappropriate  (un-a-pro'pri-at),  v.  t.  To  take 
from  the  possession  or  custody  of  particular 
individuals ;  make  open  or  common  to  the  use 
or  possession  of  all.     [Rare.] 

Unappropriating  and  unmonopolising  the  rewards  of 
learning  and  industry  from  the  greasy  clutch  of  igno- 
rance. Milton. 

unappropriated  (un-a-pro'pri-a-ted),  a.  Not 
appropriated,    (a)  Having  no  particular  appUcation. 

Ovid  could  not  restrain  the  luxuriancy  of  his  genius 
.  .  .  from  wandering  into  an  endless  variety  of  flowery 
and  unappropriated  similitudes,  and  equally  applicable 
to  any  other  person  or  place.  T.  Warton,  Essay  on  Pope, 
(fc)  Not  applied  or  directed  to  be  applied  to  any  other  ob- 
ject, as  money  or  funds :  as,  UTiappropriated  funds  in  the 
treasury,  (c)  Not  granted  or  given  to  any  person,  com- 
pany, or  corporation :  as,  unappropriated  lands.^  (d)  Not 
appropriated  by  any  person :  as,  an  unappropriated  sub- 
ject for  a  poem. 

unapproved  (un-a-provd'),  a.  1.  Not  ap- 
proved ;  not  having  received  approbation.  Milr- 
ton,  P.  L.,  v.  118. — 2t.  Not  justified  and  con- 
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firmed  by  proof;  not  corroborated  or  proved. 
Shah.,  Lover's  Complaint,  1.  53. 
unapt  (un-apf),  a.   [< ME. unapt;  <  im-i  -f-  op*.] 

1.  Not  apt;  not  ready  or  inclined. 

I  am  a  soldier,  and  unapt  to  weep. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  v.  S.  133. 
A  most  merciful  man,  as  ready  to  forgive  as  unapt  to 
take  or  give  an  offence. 

Penn,  Sise  and  Progress  of  Quakers,  v. 

2.  Dull;  not  ready  to  learn:  same  as  inapt,  2. 
Very  dull  and  unapt.  Bacon. 

3.  Unfit;  inappropriate;  unsuitable;  not  quali- 
fied ;  not  disposed. 

Was  never  man  or  woman  yet  bigete 
That  was  unapt  to  sof  eren  loves  hete 
Celestial,  or  elles  love  of  kynde. 

Chmicer,  Troilus,  i.  978. 
Unapt  I  am,  not  only  because  of  painful  study,  but  also 
for  this  short  warning. 

Latimer,  1st  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VX,  1549. 
Why  are  our  bodies  soft  and  weak  and  smooth. 
Unapt  to  toil  and  trouble  in  the  world? 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  v.  2. 166. 

No  unapt  type  of  the  sluggish  and  wavering  movement 

of  that  mind.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  zvii. 

unaptly  (un-apt'li), a<?».    Unfitly;  improperly. 
unaptness  (un-apt'nes),  n.    The  state  or  char- 
acter of  being  unapt,  in  any  sense. 
unaoiuitt,  a.  [ME.,  <  utiA  +  aquit,  pp.  of  aquit, ».] 
Unrequited. 
Cbaiitee  gotb  unaguU.  &ower,  C!onf.  Amant.,  iL 

unaracedf,  a.  [ME.,  <  unA  +  wraced.']  Same 
as  unraeed. 

unargued  (un-ar'gud),  a.  1.  Not  argued;  not 
debated;  also,  not  argued  with;  not  disputed; 
not  opposed  by  argument. 

My  author  and  disposer,  what  thou  bidd'st 
Unargued  I  obey.  MUton,  P.  L.,  iv.  636. 

2t.  Not  censured.    B.  Jonson. 
unarm  (un-arm'),  V.     [<  ME.  vmarmen;  <  Mn-2  -t- 
a/rm^.']    I.  trans.  1.  To  strip  of  armor  or  arms; 
disarm. 

To  vnarme  hym  the  kyng  made  in  that  place. 

Sam.  ofPmrtmay  pi.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6666. 
Sweet  Helen,  I  must  woo  you 
To  help  unarm  our  Hector. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iiL  1.  163. 

2.  To  render  incapable  of  inflicting  injury; 
make  harmless. 

Galen  would  not  leave  the  world  too  subtle  a  theory  of 
poisons,  unarming  thereby  the  malice  of  venomous  spirits. 

iSSr  T.  Brmime. 

II,  intrans.  To  take  off  orlay  aside  one's  arms 
or  armor. 

While  thei  were  in  vn.armynge,  thei  saugh  comynge  the 
squyer  of  Elizer  and  the  yoman. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii  555. 
Will  ye  unarm,  and  yield  yourselves  his  prisoners? 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  iii.  7. 

unarmed  (un-armd'),  a.  [<  ME.  imarmed,  on- 
armed,  unarrmt;  <  un-'^  +  armed.']  1.  Not  hav- 
ing on  arms  or  armor;  not  equipped  with  arms 
or  weapons. 

I  am  unarm'd;  forego  this  vantage,  Greek. 

iSrAo*.,T.  andC.v.  8.  9. 
2.  Not  furnished  with  scales,  prickles,  or  other 
armature,  as  animals  and  plants;  in  entom., 
noting  parts  destitute  of  projections,  spines, 
points,  etc.,  where  such  structures  are  com- 
monly found:  as,  unarmed  tibias. 
nnarmored,  unarmoured  (un-ar'mord),  a.  Not 
armored;  specifically,  not  plated  or  sheathed 
with  metal  as  a  defense  from  projectiles:  not- 
ing ships  of  war:  as,  an  unarmored  cruiser. 
unarrayed  (un-a-rad'),  a.  1.  Not  arrayed;  not 
dressed;  unappareled. 

This  infant  world,  yet  unairray'd,  naked  and  bare. 

Bryden,  Indian  Emperor,  i.  1. 

2.  Not  organized ;  not  arranged, 
unartedf  (un-Sr'ted),  a.    [<  miA  +  art^  +  -ed^."] 

1.  Ignorant  of  the  arts. 

God.  who  would  not  have  his  church  and  people  letter- 
less and  unarted. 

Waterhouse,  Apology  for  Learning  (1653),  p.  19. 

2.  Not  artificial ;  plain;  simple. 

Unarted  meai^  kind  neighbourhood. 

Feltham,  Resolves,  i  99. 

unartful (un-art'ful), a.  1.  Notartful;  artless; 
not  having  cunning;  guileless;  frank;  genuine. 

I'm  sure  ujuzrlj'vl  truth/lies  open 
In  her  mind.  Dryden,  The  Tempest,  i!L 

2.  Wanting  skill;  inartistic.     [Rare.] 
unartfuUy  (un-art'ful-i),  adv.    Without  art;  in 
an  unartful  manner;  artlessly.    Burke. 
unartificial  (un-ar-ti-fish'al),  a.    Inartificial; 
not  artificial ;  not  formed  Iby  art. 
The  coarse  urtarHfieial  arrangement  of  the  monarchy. 
Burke,  £ev.  in  France. 
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unartiflcialljr(un-ar-ti-fish'al-i),  adv.  Without 
art  or  sMU;  in  an  unskilful'  manner.  Milton, 
Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 

unartistic  (un-ar-tis'tik),  a.  Inartistic.  Edtn^ 
burgh  Be/o. 

unascendable  (un-a-sen'da-bl),  a.  Incapable 
of  being  aseended,"climbed,  or  mounted;  un- 
scalable. 
unascended  (un-a-sen'ded),  a.  Not  having 
been  ascended,  as  "a  throne  waiting  for  its  king. 
[Rare.] 

It  was  for  thee  yon  kingless  sphere  has  long 
Swung  blind  in  unascended  majesty. 

Shelley,  Adonais,  zlvl 

unascertainable  (un-as-6r-ta'na-bl),  a.  Not 
capable  of  being  ascertained;  incapable  of  be- 
ing certainly  known. 

unascertained  (un-as-6r-tand'),  a.  Not  reduced 
to  a  certainty ;  not  made  certain  and  definite ; 
not  certainly  known. 

Most  of  the  companies  administer  charities  of  large  but 
UTMSeertained  value.  Encyc.  Brit.,  VL  22B. 

unascriedt  (un-as-krid'),  a.    Not  descried  or 
seen.    Hall. 
unasked  (un-askf ), «•  1  •  Not  asked;  unsolicited. 
Indeed  I  thought 
That  news  of  ill  unasked  would  soon  be  brought. 
■  WHtiami  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise  IL  3ia 

2.  Not  sought  by  entreaty  or  care.     [Rare.] 

The  bearded  com  ensu'd 
From  earth  unasKd.  Dryden. 

unaspectivet  (un-as-pek'tiv)^  a.  Not  having 
regard  to  anything;  inattentive.  Feltham,  Re- 
solves, ii.  74. 

unaspirated  (un-as'pi-ra-ted),  a.  Having  no 
aspirate ;  pronounced  or  written  without  an  as- 
pirate. 

unaspiring  (un-as-pir'ing),  a.  Not  aspiring; 
not  ambitious:  as,  a  modest  and  unaspiring 
person. 

unassailable  (un-a-sa'la-bl),  a.  Not  assailable ; 
incapable  of  being  assailed;  incontestable; 
hence,  not  to  be  moved  or  shaken  from  a  pur- 
pose. 

I  do  know  but  one 
That  urmssaUable  holds  on  Us  rank, 
TTnshaked  of  motion.  Shak.,  J.  C,  iii.  1. 60. 

unassailed  (un-a-sald'),  a.  Not  assailed;  not 
attacked. 

To  keep  my  life  and  honour  unassaU'd. 

MUton,  Comus,  L  220. 

unassayed  (un-a-sad'),  a.  Not  essayed  j  not  at- 
tempted; not  subjected  to  assay  or  trial;  un- 
tested. 

To  be  ridd  of  these  mortifying  Propositions  he  leaves  no 
tyrannical  evasion  unassaid.       MiUon,  Eikonoklastes,  xL 

unassimilated  (un-a-sim'i-la-ted),  a.  Not  as- 
similated, (a)  Not  made  to  resemble;  not  brought 
into  a  relation  of  similarity,  (b)  In  physiol.,  not  united 
with  and  actuall;^  transformed  into  the  fluid  or  solid  con- 
stituents of  the  living  body ;  not  taken  into  the  system  as 
nutriment:  as,  food  stiU  unassimilated. 

unassisted  (un-a-sis'ted),  a.  Not  assisted ;  not 
aided  or  helped";  unaided.    Addison. 

nnassuetude  (un-as'we-tud),^.  Unaccustomed- 
ness.     [Rare.] 

We  walked  about  for  an  hour  or  two,  admiring  the 
beauty  and  grand  bearing  of  the  women  [of  Genezzano), 

■  and  the  picturesque  vivacity  and  ever-renewing  UTiassue- 
tude  of  the  whole  scene.    Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  252. 

unassuming  (un-a-su'ming),  a.  Not  assuming ; 
not  bold  or  forward;  not  arrogant;  modest; 
not  forthputting;  retiring. 

Thoa  unassuming  common-place 

Of  Nature,  with  that  homely  face. 

Wordsworth,  To  the  Same  Flower  (the  Daiqr). 

unassured  (un-a-shord'),  a.     1.  Not  assured; 

not  bold  or  confident.— 2t.  Not  to  be  trusted. 

The  fayned  friends,  the  unassured  foes. 

Spenser,  Hymn  in  Honour  of  Love,  I  268. 

3.  Not  insured  against  loss :  as,goods  unassured. 
unattached  (un-a-tachf),  a.     Not  attached; 

?tf  ■  Spo'lcally— (o)  In  law,  not  seized  on  account  of 
debt.  (6)  Mutt.,  not  belonging  to  any  special  body  of 
troops  or  to  the  staff,  as  an  officer  who  is  waiting  orders. 
unattainable  (un-a-ta'na-bl),  a.  Not  to  be  at- 
tained or  gained. 

unattainableness  (un-a-ta'na-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  character  of  being  unattainable,  or  be- 
yond reach. 

unattainted  (un-a-tan'ted),  a.    Not  attainted; 
not  corrupted;  not  affected;  hence,  impartial. 
With  unattainted  eye. 
Compare  her  face  with  some  that  I  shaU  show. 

Shot.,  B.  and  J.,  L  2.  90. 
unattempted  (un-a-temp'ted),  a.     l.  Not  at- 
tempted; not  tried;  not  essayed;  not  under- 
taken. 

Things  umatempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme 

MUton,  P.  L,  1. 16. 
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2.  Not  subjected  to  a  trial  or  test;  not  tried,  as 
by  temptation.     [Eare.] 

But  tor  my  hand,  as  rniattempted  yet. 
Like  a  poor  beggar,  railetti  on  the  rich. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  B.  1.  691. 

nnattended  (un-a-ten'ded),  a.  l.  Not  attend- 
ed; not  accompanied ;  having  no  retinue  or  at- 
tendance; witnout  a  guardian.  Milton,  P.  L., 
viii.  60. — 2.  Not  attended  to ;  notdxessed:  as, 
unattended  wounds. 

unattending;  (un-a-ten'ding),  a.  Not  attend- 
ing or  listening;  riot  attentive.  Milton,  Comus, 
1.  272. 

unattentive  (un-a-ten'tiv),  a.  Inattentive; 
careless.    Clarke,  Evidences,  v. 

unattested  (un-a-tes'ted),  a.  Not  attested; 
having  no  attestation. 

Thus  Ood  has  not  left  blmseU  muMeated,  doing  good, 
sending  ns  from  heaven  rains  and  fruitful  seaaons. 

Ba/rrmOy  On  the  Creed. 

unattire  (un-a-Gr'),  «• «.  [<  «m-2  +  attwe.'l  To 
take  off  the  dress  or  attire,  especially  rdbes  of 
state  or  ceremony;  undress.     [Eare.] 

We  both  left  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  to  imattire. 

Mme.  D'Arblay,  Diary,  v.  209.    (Daviet.) 

unattractive  (un-a-trak'tiv),  a.    Not  attractive 

or  pleasing. 
unattractiveness  (un-a-trak'tiv-nes),  n.    The 

state  of  being  imattraetive.    Fortnightly  Bev., 

N.  S.,  XLm.  764. 

unau  (li'na),  n.  [8.  Amer.]  The  South  Ameri- 
can two-toed  sloth,  Cholopus  didactylus.    See 

cut  under  Cholopus. 
unaudienced  (un-&'di-enst),  a.  Not  admitted  to 

an  audience;  not  received  or  heard.  Richard- 
son.    [Rare.] 

nnauspicious  (un-S/S-pish'us),  a.    Inauspicious. 

Ingrate  and  wnauspicious  altars.    Shak.,  X.  N.,  T.  1. 116. 

unauthentic  (un-^then'tik)  ,a.  Not  authentic ; 

not  genuine  or  true.     T.  Wa/rton. 
unauthenticated  (un-d.-then'ti-ka-ted) ,  a.  Not 

authenticated;  not  attested;  not  shown  to  be 

genuine.    Paley. 
unauthenticity  (un  -  a  -  then  -  tis'i  -  ti),  n.    The 

character  of  being  unauthentic".'    Athenseum, 

No.  3193,  p.  15. 
unauthoritative  (un-&-thor'i-ta-tiv),  a.     Not 

authoritative.    Encyc.  Brit.,  V.'  7. 
unauthoritiedf,  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  wnamtoritied; 

<  unA  +  authority  +  -eiP.]    Unauthorized. 

Nor  to  do  thus  are  we  wrumtariMed  either  from  the  mor- 
all  precept  of  Salomon  to  answer  him  thereafter  that  prides 
him  in  his  folly.  Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Bemonst.,  Pref. 

unauthorized  (rm-&'thor-izd),  a.  Not  author- 
ized; not  warranted  by  proper  authority;  not 
duly  commissioned.  Shale.,  Othello,  iv.  1.  2. 
Also  spelled  unauthorised. 

unavaUability  (un-a-va-la-bil'i-ti),  n.  The 
character  of  being  unavailable. 

unavailable  (un-a-va'la-bl),  a.    1.  Not  availa- 
ble; not  capable  of  being  used  with  advantage: 
as, unavailable manuaovipts. — 2t.  Useless;  vain. 
But  to  complain  or  not  complain  alilse 
Is  unaeailmle.  Abp.  Potter. 

unavailing  (un-a-va'ling),  a.  Not  availing  or 
having  the  efiEeot  desired ;  ineffectual ;  useless ; 
vain :  as,  unavailing  efforts ;  unavailing  prayers. 
=Syil.  Fruitless,  Inefietwd,  etc.    See  useless. 

unavailingly  (un-a-va'ling-li),  adv.  Without 
avail.    Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLI.  820. 

unavisedti  a.    Unadvised. 

Wit  unavised,  sage  f  olie.  Rom,  of  the  Rose,  1.  4738. 

unavoidable  (im-a-voi'da-bl),  a.  1.  Incapable 
of  being  made  null  or  void. —  2.  Not  avoid- 
able ;  not  to  be  shunned ;  inevitable :  as,  una- 
voidable evils.     Evelyn,  Diary,  March  18,  1655. 

unavoidableness  (un-a-voi'da-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  character  of  being  unavoidable ;  inevi- 
tableness. 

unavoidably (un-a-vol'da-bli),  adv.  Inevitably; ' 
on  account  of  some  unavoidable  thing  or  event. 

unavoided  (un-a-voi'ded),  a.    1.  Not  avoided 
or  shunned. — 2t.  Unavoidable;  inevitable. 
We  see  the  very  wreck  that  we  must  suffer ; 
And  unavoided  is  the  danger  now.  * 

Shak.,  Rich.  11.,  ii.  1.  268. 

unavowed  (un-a-voud'),  a.    Not  avowed  or 
openly  aoknowleSged :  as,  unamowed  dislike, 
unaware  (un-a-w3r'),  a.    Not  aware ;  not  heed- 
ing; heedless;  unmindful:  often  used  adver- 
bially. 

As  one  that  wnamare 
Hath  dropp'd  a  precious  jewel  In  the  flood. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  I.  823. 
Will  he,  so  wise,  let  loose  at  once  his  ire. 
Belike  through  impotence,  or  unawmre? 

MilUm,  P.  L.,  ii.  156. 
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I  am  not  unaware  how  the  productions  of  the  Grub- 
street  brotherhood  Iiave  of  late  years  fallen  under  many 
prejudices.  Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Int. 

Dead-asleep,  unaware  as  a  corpse. 

Browning,  King  and  Book,  vL  135. 
Answers  nothing,  save  with  her  brown  eyes. 
Smiles  unaware,  as  if  a  guardian  saint 
Smiled  In  her.         Mrs.  Brovming,  Aurora  Leigh,  r. 

unawares  (nn-a-wSrz'),  adv.     [<  unaware  + 
adv.  gen.  -eg.]"  1.  WhUe  the  person  is  una- 
ware; unexpectedly;  without  previous  know- 
ledge or  preparation;  suddenly. 
Take  the  great-grown  traitor  unawares. 

Shak.,  a  Hen.  VI.,  Iv.  8.  63. 
There  may  be  stupidity  in  a  man  of  genius  if  yon  take 
him  unawares  on  the  wrong  subject. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  1. 165. 

2.  Without  premeditated  design;  inadver- 
tently. 

As  when  a  ship,  that  flyes  fayre  under  sayle, 
An  hidden  rocke  escaped  hath  unwares. 
That  lay  In  waite  her  wrack  for  to  bewaile. 

Spenser,  V.  Q.,  I.  vl  1. 
They  [Pharisees]  did  not  know  themselves ;  they  had 
unawares  deceived  themselves  as  well  as  the  people. 

J.  M.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  L  127. 
At  unawares  (erroneously  at  unaware),  unexpectedly. 
By  his  foe  surprised  at  unawares. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VL,  Iv.  4.  9. 
I  came  to  do  it  with  a  sort  of  love 
At  foolish  unaware.  Mrs.  Browning. 

unawned  (un-and'),  a.    In  bot.,  not  provided 

with  an  awn. 
unazotized  (un-az'o-tizd),  a.     Not  azotized; 

not  supplied  with  azote  or  nitrogen.    Bentley, 

Botany,  p.  739. 
unbacked  (nn-bakf),  a.    1.  Not  having  been 

backed ;  not  taught  to  bear  a  rider;  unbroken. 

Like  wnbac^d  colts  they  prick'd  their  ears. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 176. 

2.  Unsupported;  left  without  aid;  unaided;  in 
sporting,  not  supported  by  bets:  as,  an  unbached 
horse. —  3.  Not  moved  back  or  backward.  C. 
Bicha/rdson. 

unbag  (xm-bag'),  V.  t.  [<  un-^  +  bag.'\  To  let 
out  of  a  bag;  pour  out  of  a  bag;  take  from  or 
as  if  from  a  bag:  as,  to  unbag  a  fox;  to  unbag 
grain.     [Rare.] 

Urs.  Tulliver  .  .  .  unbagged  the  bell-rope  tassels  and 
unpinned  the  curtains. 

Oeorge  Bliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  iii.  3. 

unbailable  (un-ba'la-bl),  a.  Not  bailable :  as, 
the  offense  is  tmbaii'able. 

unbaized  (un-bazd'),  a.  Not  covered  with 
baize.     [Rare.] 

It  slid  down  the  polished  slope  of  the  varnished  and  un- 
bailed desk.  Charlotte  Bronte)  Yillette,  rsviii. 

unbaked  (un-bakt')i  a.  Not  baked;  hence,  im- 
mature; ill-digested. 

Your  son  was  misled  with  a  snipt-taffeta  fellow  there, 
whose  villanous  saffron  would  have  made  all  the  unbaked 
and  doughy  youtli  of  a  nation  in  his  colour. 

Shak.,  All's  Well,  iv.  5.  3. 
Songs  she  may  have. 
And  read  a  little  unbak'd  poetry. 
Such  as  the  dabblers  of  our  time  contrive. 

Pletcher  and  another.  Elder  Brother,  ii.  2. 

unbalance!  (un-bal'ans),  v.  t.  [<  «»-i  -1-  bal- 
ance, «.]    To  throw  out  of  balance. 

It  is  true  the  repeal  of  these  laws  might  restore  harmony 
between  the  railroads,  but  only  by  a  further  unbalaneing 
of  the  relations  between  the  railroad  companies  and  the 
public.  Pop.  Sei.  Mo.,  XXXV.  368. 

unbalance^  (un-bal'ans),  n.    [<  un-^  +  balance, 

V.2    Want  of  balance ;  derangement.     [Rare.] 

The  paralyzing  influence  of  disease  in  this  class  of  cases 

operates,  in  a  degree,  like  that  arising  from  congenital 

deflciency  and  unbalance  observed  in  another  class  of 

Alien,  and  Neurol.,  Vin.  524. 


unbalanced  (un-bal'ahst),  a.   1 .  Not  balanced ; 
not  poised. 

Let  earth,  unbalaneed,  f  lom  her  orbit  fly. 
Planets  and  suns  run  lawless  through  the  sky. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  266. 

Such  were  the  fashionable  outrages  of  unbalanced  par- 
yea.  J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  287. 

2.  Not  brought  to  an  equality  of  debt  and 
credit:  as,  an  unbalanced  account. — 8.  Un- 
steady; easily  swayed;  deranged;  unsound. 
Thus  good  or  bad  to  one  extreme  betray 
Th'  unbalaneed  mind.  Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  i.  6. 
Unbalanced  bid,  in  public  contracts,  a  bid  for  the  per- 
formance of  a  given  work  at  specified  rates  for  each  oi  the 
various  kinds  of  labor  or  materials  requfred,  which,  by 
being  made  on  an  erroneous  estimate  of  quantities  ol  each, 
appears  assuming  those  quantities  to  be  correct,  to  be  low 
in  comparison  with  other  bids,  when  a  computation  based 
upon  the  true  quantities  would  make  the  bid  high.  Thus, 
if  the  estimates  are  of  a  very  large  quMitity  of  rock-excaj 
vation  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  earth-excavation,  a  bid 
for  the  entire  work  at  a  very  low  rate  for  the  former  and 
a  verv  high  rate  for  the  latter  might  appear  to  be  the 
lowest  bid  but  might  prove  to  Be  the  highest,  should 
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the  amount  of  rock-excavation  turn  out  to  be  very  small 

and  the  amount  of  earth-excavation  very  large. 
unballast^  (un-bal'ast),  v.  t.    [<  un-^  +  ballast.'] 

To  free  from  ballast;  discharge  the  ballast 

from, 
unballasts  (un-bal'ast),  a.    [For  unballasted.] 

Unballasted.     Addison,  tr.  of  Ovid's   Meta- 

morph.,  ii. 
unballasted  (un-bal'as-ted),  a.    Not  furnished 

with  ballast;  not  kept  steady  by  ballast  or  by 

weight;  unsteady:  literally  or  figuratively:  as, 

unballasted  wits. 
unhanded  (un-ban'ded),  o.     Having  no  band, 

especially  in  the  sense  of  being  stripped  of  a 

band,  or  lacking  one  where  one  is  needed. 
Your  bonnet  wnbanded. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  2.  398. 

unbank  (un-bangk'),  V.  t.     [<  Mn-2  +  ftanfci.] 

1.  To  take  a  bank  from;  open  as  if  by  leveling 
or  removing  banks.     [Rare.] 

Unbank  the  hours 
To  tliat  soft  overflow  which  bids  the  heart 
Yield  increase  of  delight. 

Taylor,  Edwin  the  Fair,  i.  6.    (Dames.) 

2.  To  cause  (a  fire)  to  burn  briskly  by  raking 
off  the  ashes  from  the  top,  opening  drafts  and 
the  ash-pit  door,  etc.  See  to  bank  afire,  under 
banU.    Sd.  Amer. ,  N.  S. ,  LXH.  315. 

unbankable  (un-bang'ka-bl),  a.  Not  bankable. 
All  the  gold  that  France  has  paid,  or  can  pay,  were  a 
poor  exchange  for  the  treasure  of  German  idealism,  un- 
bankable  as  It  is. 

B.  L.  GUdersleeve,  Essays  and  Studies,  p.  56. 

unbaptized  (un-bap-tizd'),  a.     Not  baptized; 
hence,  figuratively,  unhallowed;  profane. 
For  those  my  unbaptized  rhlmes. 
Writ  in  my  wild  unhallowed  times,  .  .  . 
Forgive  me,  God. 

Herrick,  His  Prayer  lor  Absolution. 

unbar  (un-bar'),  V.  t.  1.  To  remove  a  bar  or 
bars  from :  said  especially  of  a  gate  or  door. 

Unbar  the  sacred  gates,  and  seek  the  pow'r 
'With  offer'd  vows,  in  Ilion's  topmost  tow'r. 

Pope,  Ihad,  vi.  111. 
Then  to  the  castle's  lower  ward 

Sped  forty  yeomen  tall, 
The  iron  studded  gates  unbarred  .  .  . 
And  let  the  drawbridge  fall 

Seott,  Marmion,  1.  4. 

2.  To  open;  unlock:  especially  in  figurative 
uses.  ■" 

The  sure  physician,  death,  who  is  the  key 
To  unba/r  these  locks.       Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  4.  8. 
Soon  as  Aurora  had  unban'd  the  Morn. 

Prior,  Colin 's  Mistakes,  ii. 

unbarbed  (un-barbd'),  a.  It.  Not  sheared, 
shaven,  or  mown;  imsnaven. 

Must  I  go  show  them  my  unbarbed  sconce? 

Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  2.  99. 
The  thick  unbarbed  grounds.  Drayton. 

2.  Not  furnished  with  barbs  or  reversed  points, 
hairs,  or  plumes. 

unbarbered  (un-bar'berd),a.    Unshaven. 
We'd  a  hundred  Jews  to  larboard 
Unwashed,  uncombed,  unbarbered. 

Thackeray,  The  White  SqualL 

unbarkH  (un-bark'),  V.  t.  [<  M»-2  +  bark^.] 
To  strip  off  the  bark  from,  as  a  tree;  bark. 
Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  $  654. 

unbark^t  (un-bark'),  v.  [<  um-^  +  barkS.  Cf. 
disbark,  disembark.]  To  disembark;  land.  Hak- 
Iw/t's  Voyages,  H.  214. 

unbarricade  (un-bar-i-kad'),  v.  t.  [<  un-^  + 
barricade.]'   To  throw  open;  unbar.     Sterne. 

unbarricadoed  (un-bar-i-ka'dod),  a.  Not  bar- 
ricaded, stopped,  or  blocked  up;  unobstructed. 
Bwrke,  To  Wm.  Elliot,  Esq. 

unbase  (un-bas'),  a.  Not  base,  low,  or  mean; 
not  degrading  or  disgraceful.  Daniel,  To  Henry 
Wriothesly. 

unbashedt  (un-bashf),  a.  Not  filled  vrith  or 
not  feeling  shanie ;  unabashed.  Sir  P.  Sidney, 
Arcadia,  iii. 

unbashful  (un-bash'ful),  a.  Not  bashful;  bold; 
impudent;  shameless,  ^feafc.,  As  you  Like  it, 
ii.  3.  50. 

unbated  (im-ba'ted),  a.  If.  Not  bated;  una- 
bated; undiminished. 

My  guards 
Are  you,  great  Powers,  and  the  unbated  strengths 
Of  a  firm  conscience.  B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  iii.  4. 

2.  Unblunted:  noting  a  sword  without  a  but- 
ton on  the  point. 

The  treacherous  instrument  is  in  thy  hand, 
Unbated  and  envenom'd.    Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2.  328. 

unbathed  (un-baSHd'),  a.  Not  bathed;  not  wet. 

Bryden,  Cymon  and  Iphigenia. 
unbattered  (un-bat'6rd),  a.  Not  battered;  not 

bruised  or  injured  by  blows.    Shak.,  Macbeth, 

V.  7.  19. 
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\mbayt  (un-M'),  ».  *.  To  open;  free  from  re- 
straint. 

To  unbay  the  cuirent  of  my  paBsions. 

Norrit,  MiBcellaniea. 
unbet  (un-be'),  V.  t.    To  cause  not  to  be,  or  not 
to  be  the  same ;  cause  to  be  other. 

How  oft,  with  danger  of  the  field  beset, 
Or  with  home  mutinies,  would  he  unbe 
HimseU !  Old  play. 

unbear  (un-bSr'),  i>.  t. ;  pret.  unbore,  pp.  unborne, 
ppr.  wnbecmng.    To  take  off  or  relax  the  bear- 
ing-rein of:  said  of  a  horse. 
Unbear  him  half  a  moment  to  freshen  him  up. 

Diclceng,  Bleak  House,  Ivi. 

unbearable  (un-bar'a-bl),  a.  Not  to  be  borne 
or  endured ;  intoleraible.  Sir  3.  Sidney,  State 
Papers,  H.  228. 

unbearableness  (un-bSr'a-bl-nes),  n.    The 
character  of  being  unbearable. 
unbearably  (un-bar'a-bli),  adv.    In  an  unbear- 
able manner ;  intolerably. 
unbearded  (un-ber'ded),  a.    Having  no  beard, 
in  any  sense ;  beardless. 
Th*  unbearded  youth. 

B.  Jonton,  tr.  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry. 
The  yet  UT^earded  grain.  , 

Dryden,  Britannia  BedlriTa,  I.  260. 

nnbearing  (un-bar'ing),  a.     Bearing  or  pro- 
ducing no  fruit ;  sterile;  barren.    Dry  den. 
unbeast  (un-besf),  v.  t.    To  divest  of  the  form 
or  qualities  of  a  beast.     [Eare.] 
Let  him  unbeoit  the  beast. 

Sandye,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  ii. 

unbeaten  (un-be'tn),  a.  1.  Not  beaten;  not 
treated  with  blows. —  2.  Untrodden;  not  beaten 
by  the  feet:  as,  ^mbeaten  ■paths. — 3.  Not  con- 
quered; not  surpassed;  unexcelled;  never 
beaten:  as,  an  unbeaten  record;  an  unbeaten 
competitor. 

unbeauteous  (un-bii'te-us),  a.  Not  beautiful; 
having  no  beauty ;  not  possessing  qualities  that 
delight  the  senses,  especially  the  eye  and  ear. 

unbeautiful  (un-bu'ti-ful),  a.  Not  beautiful; 
plain;  ugly.    Sarper's  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  531. 

unbeavered  (un-be'verd),  a.  l.  Without  the 
beaver  or  hat ;  bareheaded.  Gay,  The  Espou- 
sal.—  2.  With  the  beaver  of  the  helmet  open. 
See  beaver. 

nnbecomet  (un-be-kum')j  v.  t.  Not  to  become; 
not  to  be  suitable  to;  misbecome. 

It  neither  unbecomes  God  nor  men  to  be  moved  by  rea- 
son. Bp.  Sherlock,  On  Providence,  ix. 

unbecoming!  (un-bf-kum'ing),  a.    1.  Not  be- 
coming; improper;' indecent;  indecorous. 
Unbecoming  speeches.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  befitting  or  suiting;  not  suitable  or 
proper  (for  or  in). 

There  were  no  circumstances  in  our  Saviour's  appear- 
ance or  course  of  life  which  were  uiibecoimng  the  9on  of 
God,  and  the  design  he  came  upon. 

StSlingfleet,  Sermons,  I.  iiL 
But  something  ere  the  end, 
Some  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  be  done, 
Kot  unbecoming  men  that  strove  with  Gods. 

Tennyson,  Ulysses. 

3.  Not  esthetieaUy  suited  to  the  wearer,  as  an 
article  of  dress;  not  enhancing  the  beauty  of 
its  subject,  as  an  attitude  or  a  gesture. 

unbecoming^  (un-bf-kum'ing),  n.  A  transition 
from  existence  into  non-existence ;  dissolution. 
[Rare.] 

Are  we  to  look  forward  to  a  continued  becoming  or  to 
an  ultimate  unbecoming  of  things?  Will  evolution  on 
earth  go  on  for  ever  ?      MaudMey,  Body  and  Will,  p.  317. 

unbecomingly  (un-be-kum'ing-li),  adv.    In  an 

unbecoming  manner,  in  any  sense. 
unbecomingness  (un-be-kum'ing-nes),  n.    The 

state  or  character  of  being  unbecoming,  in  any 

sense. 
unbed  (un-bed'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  unbedded, 

ppr.  unbeddimg.    To  raise  or  rouse  from  or  as 

if  from  bed.     [Eare.] 

Eels  unbed  themselves  and  stir  at  the  noise  of  thunder, 
and  not  only,  as  some  think,  by  the  motion  or  stirring  of 
the  earth  which  is  occasioned  by  that  thunder. 

I.  Waiton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  118. 

imbedded  (un-bed'ed),  a.    1.  Not  yet  having 

the  marriage  consummated,  as  a  bride.  [Eare.] 

We  deem'd  it  best  that  this  unbedded  bride 

Should  visit  Chester,  there  to  live  recluse. 

Sir  H.  Taylor. 

2.  Not  existing  in  beds,  layers,  or  strata.    See 

bedded,  3.     Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  XL VI.  393. 
unbedinned  (un-be-dind'),  a.   Not  made  noisy. 

L.  Hunt,  Eimini,  i.'    [Eare.] 
unbefitting  (un-bf-flt'ing),  a.    Not  befitting; 

unsuitable;  unbecoming.    Sliak.,  L.  I/.  L.,  v. 

2.  770. 
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unbefool(nn-be-f 61' ),«;.«.  [<wn-^  + befool.']  1. 
To  change  from  a  foolish  nature ;  restore  fcom 
the  state  or  condition  of  a  fool.  South,  Sermons, 
Vn.vUi.— 2.  To  open  the  eyes  of  to  a  sense  of 
folly. — 3.  To  undeceive.    [Eare  in  all  uses.] 

unbefriend  (un-be-frend'),  v.  t.  [<  mw-1  +  be- 
friend.] To  fail  to  befriend ;  deprive  of  friend- 
ly support.     [Bare.] 

And  will  not  unbefriend  the  enterprising  any  more  than 
the  timid.  Tlie  American,  yYTT.  104. 

unbefriended  (un-be-fren'ded),  p.  a.    Not  be- 
friended; not  supported  by  friends;  having  no       ,    ,.  ,      v- ix/„a_n  „ 
friendly  aid.       ^^             '              '            ^       unbeliever  (un-be-le'v6r),  «. 

Alas  for  Love  I 

And  Truth  who  wanderest  lone  and  wnbeifriended. 

Shelley,  Hellas. 

unbeget  (un-be-gef),  v.  t.  To  undo  the  beget- 
ting of.     [Eare.] 

Wishes  eaijh  minute  he  could  ut^eget  those  rebel  sons. 
Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  i.  1. 

unbeginning  (un-be-gin'ing),  a.     Having  no 
beginning. 
An  unbeginning,  midless,  endless  ball.  Sylveeter. 

unbegot  (un-bf-gof),  a.    Unbegotten. 
Your  children  yet  unborn  and  unbegot. 

Shak.,  Bich.  II.,  iiL  3.  88. 

unbegotten  (un-bf-got'n),  a.    1.  Not  yet  gen- 
erated; not  yet  begotten. — 3.  Having  never 
been  generated;  self-existent. 
The  eternal,  unbegotten,  and  immutable  God. 

unbeguile  (un-be-^'),  v.  t. 


unbelievable  (un-be-le'va-bl),  a.  Not  to  be  be- 
lieved; incredible. '  J.  Vdall. 
The  pine  shot  aloft  from  the  crag  to  an  uribelie\xiUe  heights 
Tennyton,  Voyage  of  Maeldune. 

unbelieved  (un-be-levd'),  a.    Not  believed, 
credited,  or  trustecl;  also,  incredible. 
As  I,  thus  wrong'd,  hence  unbeliemd  go. 

Shak.,  M.  forM.,  v.  1. 119. 

I  made  his  valour  stoop,  and  brought  that  name, 
Soar'd  to  so  uribeliev'd  a  height^  to  fall 
Beneath  mine. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  King  and  No  King,  ii.  2. 

,  .  1.  An  incredu- 
lous person";  one' who  does  not  believe. —  2. 
One  who  discredits  Christian  revelation,  or  the 
mission,  character,  and  doctrines  of  Christ. 

They,  having  their  conversation  honest  and  holy 
amongst  the  untelieveri,  shined  like  virgin-tapers  in  the 
midst  of  an  impure  prison,  and  amused  the  eyes  of  the 
sons  of  darkness  with  the  brightness  of  the  flame. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  183B),  1. 166. 

3.  One  who  does  not  believe  in  or  hold  any 
given  religion. 

Who  think  through  unbelievers'  blood 
Lies  their  directest  path  to  heaven. 

Moore,  Fire- Worshippers. 
=Syil.  Skeptic,  Disbeliever,  etc.  See  infidel. 
unbelieving  (un-bf-le'ving),  a.  1.  Not  believ- 
ing; incredulous;  skeptical;  doubting. — 2. 
Infidel;  discrediting  divine  revelation,  or  the 
mission,  character,  and  doctrines  of  Christ:  as, 
"the  wnbeliemng  Jews,"  Acts  xiv.  2. 

(un-bf-le'ving-li),  ad».  With  un- 
belief.    Clarice. 


Venus, 

unbegun (un-be-gun'), o.   ii'ME.'umbegonne,un- 
begunnen;  <.imA  + begun.]    1.  Not  yet  begun. 
A  work  unbegun.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  §  66.  unbelovod  (un-bf-luvd'),  a.  Not  loved.  Dryden. 


In  tones,  looks,  and  manners  he  was  embarrassing,  and 
this  I  was  willing  to  consider  as  the  effect  of  my  own  un. 
bellerophontic  countenance  and  mien. 

Coleridge,  Letter  to  Sir  George  Beaumont. 


2t.  Having  had  no  beginning ;  eternal 
The  mighty  God  which  unbegonne 
Stonte  of  hym  self  e. 

Qower,  Conf.  Amant.,  viiL 

unbebolden  (un-be-hol'dn),  a.    Unseen. 
Like  a  glow-worm  golden 

In  a  dell  of  dew, 
Scattering  unbeholden 

Its  aerial  hue.     Shettey,  To  a  Skylark,  x. 

unbehovablet,  a.    Not  needful;  unprofitable. 

Svr  J.  Cheke. 
unbebovelyt,  a.     Not  behooving;  unseemly. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  vi. 
unbeingt  (un-be'ing),  a.    Not  existing.     Sir  T. 

Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  iii.  25. 
unbejuggled  (un-be-jug'ld),  a.    Undeceived  by 

trick  or  artifice.    Atlantic  Monthly,  LXV.  569. 

[Colloq.] 


unbelt  (un-belf),  v.  t.    1.  To  ungird;  remove 
the  belt  or  girdle  from. — 2.  To  remove  from  the 
person  by  undoing  the  belt  which  supports  it. 
The  officers  would  have  unbelted  their  swords. 

De  Quincey,  Soman  Itleals. 

unbend  (un-bend'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  urgent,  ppr- 
wnhending.  I.  intrams.  1.  To  become  relaxed 
or  imbent. — 3.  To  rid  one's  self  of  constraint; 
act  with  freedom ;  give  up  stiffness  or  austerity 
of  manner;  be  affable. 

He  [Charles  II.]  might  be  seen  .  .  .  striding  among  the 
trees,  playing  with  his  spaniels,  and  flinging  com  to  his 
ducks ;  and  these  exhibitions  endeared  him  to  the  com- 
mon people,  who  always  love  to  see  the  great  utibend. 

Maanday,  Hist.  Eng.,  iv. 

II,  trans.  1.  To  free  from  flexure;  make 
straight:  as,  to  imbrnid  a  bow. 

Unbending  the  rigid  folds  of  the  parchment  cover,  I 


L^"""<i-J  unoenamg  ine  ngia  loias  oi  tne  parchment  cover,  1 

unbeknown  (un-bf-non'),  a.    Unknown.    [Now     found  it  to  be  a  commission,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of 


Governor  Shirley.     Hamthafne,  Scarlet  Letter,  Int.,  p.  33. 

I  only  meant 
To  draw  up  again  the  bow  unbenL 

Whittier,  Mogg  Megone. 

2.  To  relax;  remit  from  a  strain  or  from  ex- 
ertion; set  at  ease  for  a  time:  as,  to  unbend 
the  mind  from  study  or  care. 

You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brainsickly  of  things.      Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii  2.  46. 
She  unbent  her  mind  afterwards,  over  a  book. 

Lamb,  Mrs.  Battle  on  Whist 

3.  Naut.:  (a)  To  imfasten  from  the  yards  and 
stays,  as  sails.  (6)  To  oast  loose,  as  a  cable 
from  the  anchor,     (c)  To  untie,  as  a  rope. 

unbendedf  (un-ben'ded),  a.    Eelaxed;  unbent. 
He  ruddy  Nectar  pours. 
And  Jove  regales  in  his  unbended  Hours. 


only  colloq.] 

Especially  if  God  did  stir  up  the  same  secret  instinct  in 
thee  to  sympathize  with  another  in  praying  for  such  a 
thing  unbeknmon  one  to  another. 

T.  Ooodviin,  Works,  III.  372. 

"I  was  there,"  resumed  Mrs.  Cluppins,  "unbeknown  to 
Mrs.  Bardell."  DUAens,  Pickwick,  xxxiv. 

unbeknownst  (un-bf-nonsf),  a.  Same  as  un- 
beJmown.     [Colloq.] ' 

So  by  &  by  I  creep  up  softly  to  my  own  old  little  room, 
not  to  disturb  their  pleasure,  &  unbt^mmtmst  to  most. 

E.  S.  Phelpt,  Sealed  Orders. 

unbelief  (un-be-lef),  TO.  1.  Incredulity;  the 
withholding  ol  belief;  disbelief;  especially, 
disbelief  of  divine  revelation. 

[Truth]  shines  in  all  wbo  do  not  shut  it  out 
By  dungeon  doors  otunbeli^&nd  doubt. 

Abraham  Coles,  The  Evangel,  p.  181.  Congreve,  Hymn  to  Venus. 

Jeli^,r«g'^£eSj.'"^  *"'  ""SEX^Cfat^e:  '^W^  (™-^«<<iin|),  a.     [<  un^  +  bend- 
3.  Disbelief  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel;  dis-    ^^'^     ^'  ^°*  «"fiermg  Sexure ;  n, 
trust  of  God's  promises  and  faithfulness,  etc. 
Mat.  xiii.  58;  Mark  vi.  6;  Heb.  iii.  12.=syn.  1. 
Distrust. — 1  and  2.  Disbelief,  Unbelief  (see  disbeli^,  skep- 
ticism, 
unbeliefTult  (un-be-leffiil),  a.     [MB.  imbeleve- 
ful;  <  M«-2  +  beliefful.]    Full  of  unbelief;  un- 
believing. 

He  that  is  unbeleveful  to  the  sone^  schal  not  se  euer- 
lastinge  lyf.  Wydif,  John  iiL  36. 

unbelieffulnessf  (un-be-lef'fU-nes),  n.  [MB. 
wibilevefuUiess ;  <  unbetiefful  +  -ness.]  Unbe- 
lief; want  of  faith. 

And  anon  the  f  adir  of  the 
Lord,  I  beleve,  help  thou  myn 


1  suffering  flexure ;"  not  bending. 
Mes  o'er  the  unbending  com  and  skims  along  the  main. 
Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  L  373. 
3.  Unyielding;  inflexible;  firm. 

Nobody  demands  from  a  party  the  unbending  equity  of 
a  Judge.  Macwulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

The  arrogant  Strafford  and  the  unbending  Laud  had  as 
bitter  rivals  m  the  palace  as  they  had  enemies  in  the  na- 
™''-  Bancroft,  Hist.  V.  S.,  I.  379. 

Unbending  colimrn,  a  column  in  which,  as  in  a  Doric 
column,  the  thickness  in  proportion  to  the  length  is  so 
great  that  fracture  under  vertical  pressure  can  occur  only 
By  detrusion,  or  by  sUding  apart  in  a  plane  or  planes  whose 
angle  is  dependent  upon  the  material,  and  not  byteu- 

chUdcrivngewithteerisseide:  ,4hS,H/n^2  A^r^o^^^^^ 

nyn  vMe^ulnest.  ^I'V^^^K  (t^^-^P  <J"ig),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  «M- 

irydtt  Mark  ix.  24.     oena,v.]    A  relaxing;  remission  from  a  strain; 
temporary  ease. 

..?i°^7^'  and  rabicund  men  they  were,  second  only.  If 
Snlwii,'  "5™?*°°  o'  *e  couity,  and  not  incapable 
of  genial  unbendmgs  when  the  fasces  were  laid  aside. 

Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  36. 


unbelievability  (un-be-le-va-biia-ti),  tt.    In- 
capability of  being  believed ;  incredibility. 

Boiling  mud-oceans  of  Hypocrisy  and  UnbelievabUity. 
Carlifle,  Life  of  Sterling,  I.  xv.    (Daviet.) 


unbending 

nnbendii^^  (tm- ben 'ding),  a.     [<  unbend  + 

-»Bfif2.]    Given  up  to  relaxation  or  amusement. 

I  hope  it  may  entertain  your  lordship  at  an  unbending 
hour.  .  iia^ 

unbendingly  (un-ben'ding-li),  adv.  Without 
bending;  obstinately. 

unbendingness  (un-ben'ding-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  unbending;  inflexibility.    Landor. 

unbeneficed  (un-ben'e-fist),  a.  Not  enjoying 
or  having  a  benefice.  '  Dryden,  Hind  and  Pan- 
ther, iii.  182. 

unbeneficial  (un-ben-f-fish'al),  a.  Not  bene- 
ficial ;  not  advantageous,  useful,  profitable,  or 
helpful.    Milton.  , 

unbenefited  (un-ben'e-flt-ed),  a.  Having  re- 
ceived no  benefit,  service,  or  advantage.  V. 
Kioa;,  Liberal  Education,  App. 

unbenighted  (un-be-ni'ted),  a.  Not  benighted ; 
never  visited  by  darkness.   Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  682. 

unbenign  (un-be-nin'),  a.  Not  benign ;  the  re- 
verse of  benign;  malignant.  J!fJZto»,P.L.,x.661.. 

unbenumb  (nn-be-num'  ),v.t.  To  relieve  from 
numbness;  restore  sensation  to.  Sylvester,  ti. 
of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Handy-Crafts. 
[Rare.] 

unbequothenf,  a.  [ME.  wMquothen;  <  m«-i 
+  heguothen,  obs.  pp.  of  bequeath,  «i]  Not  be- 
queathed. 

I  wull  that  the  residewe  of  the  stuSe  of  myn  houshold 
unUguotlien  be  divided  equally  betwen  Edmund  and  Wil- 
liam, my  sones,  and  Anne,  my  daughter. 

Paiton  Letters,  III.  288. 

Iinbereaven  (im-be-re'vn),  a.  [An  erroneous 
form,  prop,  mibereft.^  Not  bereaved;  unbe- 
ref  t.  Mrs.  Browning,  Child's  Grave  at  Florence. 
[Rare.] 

uilbereft  (un-be-reff),  o-  Not  bereaved  or  be- 
reft.   Sandys,  ^neid, 

unbeseem  (iin-bf-sem'), v.  t.  [<  unA  +  beseem.'] 
Not  to  be  fit  for  or  worthy  of ;  be  unbecoming 
or  not  befitting  to.     [Rare.] 

Ah  1  may'st  thou  ever  be  what  now  thou  art, 
Nor  unbeseem  the  promise  of  thy  spring. 

Byron,  To  lanthe. 

unbeseeming  (un-be-se'ming),   a.    Unbecom- 
ing ;  not  befitting ;  unsuitable. 
Was  not  that  unbeseeming  a  King? 

N.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  I.  427. 

unbeseemingly  (un-bf-se'ming-li),  adm.  In  an 
unbeseeming  or  unbecoming  manner;  unwor- 
thily.   Barrow,  Works,  III.,  ser.  6. 

unbeseemingness  (un-bf-se'ming-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  character  of  being  unbeseeming.  Bp. 
Hall,  Contemplations,  Jeroboam's  Wife. 

unbesougbt  (un-be-s6t'),  a.  Not  besought ;  not 
sought  by  petition  or  entreaty.  Milton,  P.  L., 
X.  1058. 

unbespeak  (im-be-spek'),  v.  t.  To  revoke  or 
put  off,  as  sometfiing  spoken  for  beforehand; 
annul,  as  an  order,  invitation,  or  engagement. 

Pretending  that  the  corps  stinks,  they  will  bury  it  to 
night  privately,  and  so  will  unbespeaJc  all  their  guests. 

Pepya,  Diary,  Oct.  30, 1661. 

I  can  immediately  run  back  and  uribespeak  what  I  have 
order'd.  Garrick,  Lying  Valet,  i. 

unbestowed  (un-be-stod'),  a.  Not  bestowed; 
not  given,  granted,'  or  conferred;  not  disposed 
of.    Baeon,  Henry  VH.,  p.  216. 

unbethinkf  (un-be-thingk'),  v.  t.  Not  to  be- 
think.    [Rare  and!  erroneous.] 

The  Lacedaemonian  foot  (a  nation  of  all  other  the  most 
obstinate  in  maintaining  their  ground)  .  .  .  unbethought 
themselves  to  disperse  and  retire. 

Cotton,  tr.  of  Montaigne's  Essays,  ni.    (Davies.) 

unbetide  (un-be-tid'),  v.  i.  To  faU  to  happen 
or  betide. 

Thilke  thing  that  God  seth  to  bltyde,  it  ne  may  nat  un- 
bityde.  Chaucer,  Boethius,  v.  prose  6. 

unbettered  (un-bet'6rd),  a.  Not'  bettered  or 
mitigated.     [Rare.] 

From  kings,  and  priests,  and  statesmen,  war  arose. 
Whose  safety  is  man's  deep  unbettered  woe. 

Shdley,  Queen  Mab,  iv. 

unbewarest  (un-bf-warz'),  adx.  [<  wnA  +  be- 
ware; erroneously  for  unawares.]  Unaware; 
unawares. 

To  the  intent  that  by  their  coming  unbewares  they 
might  do  the  greater  distruction. 

J.  Brende,  tr.  of  Quintus  Curtius,  iv. 

unbias  (un-bi'asj,  v.  t.  To  free  from  bias ;  turn 
or  free  from  prejudice  or  prepossession. 

The  truest  service  a  private  man  may  hope  to  do  his 
country  is  by  unbiassing  his  mind  as  much  as  piSssible. 

Swift,  Sentiments  of  a  Ch.  of  Eng.  Man,  i. 

unbiased,  unbiassed  (im-bi'ast),  a.  Free  from 
bias,  undue  partiality,  or  prejudice ;  impartial: 
as,  an  unbiased  mind;  an  vmbiased  opinion  or 
decision. 
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All  men  .  .  .  lean  to  mercy  when  unbiassed  by  pas- 
sions or  interest, ' 

Qoldsmiih,  Citizen  of  the  World,  letter  xxxviiL 

unbiasedly,  unbiassedly  (un-bi'ast-ll),  adv. 

Without  bias  or  prejudice ;  impartially.   Locke, 

Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  $  3. 
unbiasedness,  unbiassedness  (un-bi'ast-nes), 

n.  The  state  of  being  unbiased;  freedom  from 

bias  or  prejudice ;  impartia,lity. 
unbid  (un-bid'),  a.    1.  Not  bid;  unbidden. 

Thorns  also  and  thistles  it  shall  bring  thee  forth   . 
UrMd..  JUilton,  P.  L.,  x.  204. 

2t.  Without  having  said  prayers.  Spenser,  P.  Q. , 
I.  ix.  54. 

unbidden  (un-bid'n),  a.  [<  ME.  unbiden;  <  m-i 
+  bidden.]  1.  Not  bidden;  not  commanded; 
hence,  spontaneous. — 3.  Uninvited;  not  re- 
quested to  attend. 

UnMdden  guests 
Are  often  welcomest  when  they  are  gone. 

ShaJc.,  1  Hen.  VL,  ii.  2.  66. 

unbidet  (un-bid'),  v.  i.  To  go  away;  refuse  to 
remain  or  stay.    Testament  of  Love. 

unbind  (un-bind'),  v.  t.j  pret.  and  pp.  unbownd, 
ppr.  unbmdmg.  [<  ME.  unbinden,  <  AS.  un- 
bindan  (=  OPries.  undbinda,  onbinda  =  D.  ont- 
bi/nden  =  G.  entbinden);  as  m»-2  +  bindK]  1. 
To  release  from  bands  or  restraint,  as  the  hands 
or  feet  of  a  prisoner;  free. 

Tak  now  my  soule,  unbiruZ  me  of  this  unreste. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1. 1S39. 
How  mygt  god  me  of  care  vnMnde, 
Sithen  god  loueth  trouthe  so  verrill? 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  97. 

S.  To  unfasten,  as  a  band  or  tie. 

And  death  unbind  my  chain. 

Whittier,  Enight  of  St.  John. 

unbirdly  (un-b6rd'li),  atfe.  Unlike  or  unworthy 
of  a  bird.   Co«)%,  Of  Liberty.   [A  nonce-word.] 

unbisho^  (un-bish'up),  v.  t.  iCun-^  +  bishop.] 
To  deprive  of  episcopal  orders;  divest  of  the 
rank  or  oflee  of  bishop.  Milton,  Reformation 
in  Eng.,  i. 

unbitt  (un-bif),  V.  t.  Naut.,  to  remove  the 
turns  of  from  the  bitts :  as,  to  unbitt  a  cable. 

unbitted  (un-bif  ed),  a.  Unbridled;  uncon- 
trolled. 

Our  carnal  stings,  our  uninUed  lusts. 

Sltak.,  Othello,  i.  3.  335. 

unbitten,  unbit  (un-Tjit'n,  un-bif),  p.  a.  Not 
bitten. 


Uribit  by  rage  canine  of  dying  rich. 

unblamable  (un-bla'ma-bl),  a.  Not  blamable ; 
not  culpable;  innocent.  Also'spelled«t»&tome- 
able. 

To  secure  myself  or  the  public  against  the  future  by 
positive  inflictions  upon  the  injurious  ...  is  also  within 
the  moderation  of  an  unMa/mable  defence. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  1. 18,  Pref. 

unblamableness  (un-bla'ma-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  imblamable,  or  not  chargeable 
with  blame  or  fault.  South.  Also  spelled  wn- 
blameableness. 

unblamably  (un-bla'ma-bU),  adv.  In  an 'un- 
blamable manner;  so  as  to  incur  no  blame. 
1  Thess.  ii.  10.    Also  spelled  unblameably. 

unblamed  (un-blamd'),  a.    Not  blamed;  free 
from  censure ;  innocent. 
So  .  .  .  unblamed  a  life.  B.  Jomon,  Sejanus,  ii.  4. 

unbleached  (un-bleehf),  a.  Not  bleached;  of 
the  color  that  it  has  after  weaving:  noting 
cloth. 

unbleaching  (un-ble'ching),  a.   Not  bleaching; 
not  becoming  white  or  pale.     [Rare.] 
Blood's  unbleaching  stain.         Byron,  Childe  Harold,  L 

unbleeding  (un-ble'ding),  a.  Not  bleeding; 
not  suffering  loss  of  blood:  as,  "unbleedimg 
wounds,"  Daniel,  To  Sir  T.  Egerton.     [Rare.] 

unblemisbable  (un-blem'ish-a-bl),  a.  Not  ca- 
pable of  being  blemished.    Milton. 

unblemished  (un-blem'isht),o.  Not  blemished; 
not  stained;  free  from  turpitude,  reproach,  or 
deformity;  pure;  spotless:  as,  an  unblemished 
reputation  or  life;  an  unblemished  moval  char- 
acter. 

unblenchedt  (un-blenohf),  a.  Not  daunted  or 
disconcerted;  unconfounded.  Milton,  Comus, 
1.  730. 

unbleSBt  (nn-bles'),  v.  t.  [<  jm-2  -I-  bless.]  To 
make  imhappy;  neglect  to  make  happy. 

Thou  dost  beguile  the  world,  urMess  some  mother. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  iii. 

unblessed  (un-blesf  or  un-bles'ed),  a.  [<  ME. 
unblessed,  oi(tMsSBd;  <  tun^  +  blessed.]  Same 
as  unblest. 


unbolt 

Every  inordinate  cup  is  unMeased. 

Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  3.  311. 

unblessedness  (un-bles'ed-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  unblessed;  wretchedness.     TJdall. 

unblest  (un-blesf),  a.  [A  later  speUing  of  «»- 
blessed.]  Not  blessed;  excluded  from  bene- 
diction; hence,  cursed;  wretched;  unhappy. 

HI  that  He  blesses  is  our  good. 
And  unblest  good  is  ill. 

F.  W.  Paber,  Hymns. 
unblind(un-blind'),  v.  t.    [<  «»i-l  -I-  bUnd.]    To 
free  from  blindness ;  give  sight  to ;  open  the 
eyes  of.     [Rare.] 
It  is  not  too  late  to  unblind  some  of  the  people. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  ii.  196.    (Davies.') 

Keep  his  vision  clear  from  speck,  his  inward  sight  unblirtd. 

Eeats,  Birthplace  of  Burns. 

imblissful  (un-blis'ful),  a.    Unhappy.     Termy- 

son.  Dream  of  Pair  Women. 

unblithe  (un-bHTH'),  a.     [<  ME.  unblithe,  <  AS. 

unbUthe  (=  OHG.  miblidi);  as  «m-i  +  bUthe.] 

Not  blithe ;  not  happy. 

unblock  (un-blok'),  v.  i.    In  wMst,  to  pl9,y  an 
unnecessarily  high  card,  in  order  to  avoid  inter- 
rupting a  partner's  long  suit. 
unblooded  (un-blud'ed),  a.    Not  marked  or  dis- 
tinguished by  improved  blood ;  not  thorough- 
bred: as,  ammblooded  hoiBB. 
unbloodied  (un-blud'id),  a.    Not  made  bloody. 
Shah.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2.  193. 
unbloody  (un-blud'i),  a.     1.  Not  stained  with 
blood. 

This  hath  brought 
Sweet  peace  to  sit  in  that  bright  state  she  ought. 
Unbloody,  or  untroubled. 
B.  Jonson,  King  James's  Coronation  Entertainment 

2.  Not  shedding  blood ;  not  cruel. — 3.  Not  ac- 
companied with  bloodshed. 
Many  battails,  and  some  of  those  not  unbloodie. 

Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii 
Unbloody  sacriflce,  a  sacrifice  which  does  not  involve 
the  shedding  of  blood,  such  as  the  meat-offering  (meal-of- 
fering) of  the  Old  Testament;  specifically,  the  eucharistic 
sacrifice. 
unblotted  (un-blof  ed),  a.  Not  blotted,  or  not 
blotted  out;  not  deleted;  not  erased. 

Spenser  .  .  .  seems  to  have  been  satisfied  with  his  first 
unblotted  thoughts.      I.  If  Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  126. 

unblown^  (un-bl6n'),  a.  [<.  un-'^  +  blown^-.]  1. 
Not  blown,  infiated,  or  otherwise  affected  by 
the  wind. 

A  fire  urMown  (shall)  devour  his  race. 

SaTid/ys,  Paraphrase  of  the  Book  of  Job,  p.  31. 
Leisure  .  .  . 
Might  race  with  unblovm  ample  garments. 

5.  Lanier,  Sunrise  on  the  Marshes. 

2.  Not  caused  to  sound,  as  a  wind-insteument. 
The  lances  unlifted,  the  trumpets  unblown. 

Byron,  Destruction  of  Sennacherib. 

unblown^  (un-blon'),  a.  [<  unA  +  blown^.] 
Not  blown;  not  having  the  bud  expanded; 
hence,  not  fully  grown  or  developed. 

My  tender  babes! 
My  unblown  flowers !    ShaJc.,  Bich.  III.,  iv.  4. 10. 

unblushing  (un-blush'lng),  a.  Not  blushing; 
hence,  destitute  of  or  not  exhibiting  shame; 
impudent;  shameless:  a.s,  an  unblushing  etsser- 
tion. 

That  bold,  bad  man,  .  .  .  pretending  still. 
With  hard  unblushing  fronts  the  public  good. 

T.  Edwards,  Sonnets,  xiv. 

unblushingly  (un-blush'ing-li),  adv.    In  an  un- 
blushing or  shameless  manner. 
unboastful  (un-bost'ful),  a.    Not  boasting; 
unassuming;  modest.     Thomson,  Summer, 
unbodied  (un-bod'id),  a.     1.  Having  no  mate- 
rial body;  incorporeal. 

He  'b  such  an  airy,  thin,  unbodied  coward. 
That  no  revenge  can  catch  him. 

BeoM.  and  M.,  King  and  'So  King,  v.  1. 

2.  Freed  from  the  body;  disembodied. 

like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun. 

Shelley,  To  a  Skylark,  iii. 

unboding  (un-bo'ding),  a.  Not  anticipating; 
not  lookmg  for. 

I  grow  in  worth,  and  wit,  and  sense, 
Unboding  critic-pen. 

Tennyson,  Will  Waterproof,  vL 

Unbodkined  (un-bod'kind),  o.  Unfastened  with 
a  bodkin;  freed  from  fastening  by  a  bodkin. 
Mrs.  Browning,  Duchess  May.     [Rare.] 
unbodyt  (un-bod'i),  v.  i.  To  be  deprived  of  the 
body;  become  disembodied. 

The  fate  wolde  his  soule  sholde  uribodye. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  1550. 
unbolt  (un-bolf ),  V.   [<  «m-2  +  boW-.]    I.  trans. 
To  release  or  allow  to  be  opened  by  withdraw- 
ing a  bolt:  as,  to  unbolt  a  door. 
He  shall  unbolt  the  gates.  Shak.,  T.  and  C,  Iv.  2. 3, 


unbolt 

II.  inirans.  To  witMraw  a  bolt  and  thus  open 
that  which  it  confined ;  hence  (rarely),  to  open ; 
unfold;  explain. 

Pain.  How  shall  I  underetand  you? 

Poet.  I  will  urAolt  to  you.  Shah.,  T.  of  A.,  i.  1.  Bl. 

unbolted^  (un-bol'ted),  a.  [See  bolt^,  v.']  Not 
bolted;  not  fastened  by  bolts. 
unbolted^  (un-bol'ted),  a.  [See  boU^,  u.]  1. 
Not  bolted  or  sifted;  not  having  the  bra>n  or 
coarse  part  separated  by  a  bolter:  as,  unbolted 
meal.  Hence — 2\.  Coarse ;  gross ;  not  refined. 
I  will  tread  this  unbolted  villain  into  mortar. 

Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  2.  71. 

unbone  (un-bon'), ».  *.  [<  «b-2  +  6o«ei.]  1.  To 
deprive  of  a  bone  or  of  bones.  [Rare.]  —  2.  To 
fling  or  twist  about  as  if  boneless.     [Rare.] 

In  the  Colleees  so  many  of  the  young  Divines,  and  those 
in  nei:t  aptitude  to  Divinity,  have  bin  seene  so  oft  upon 
the  Stage  writhing  and  wnboning  their  Clergie  limmes  to 
all  the  antick  and  dishonest  gestures  of  Trinculo's. 

MilUm,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

unbonnet  (un-bon'et),  v.  I,  intrans.  To  un- 
cover the  head  by  taking  off  the  bonnet  or, 
by  extension,  any  head-dress.  Scott,  L.  of  the 
L.,  V.  17. 

II.  trams.  To  remove  the  bonnet  or,  by  ex- 
tension, any  head-dress  from,  as  the  head,  or 
the  wearer  of  the  head-dress. 
unbonneted  (un-bon'et-ed),  a.  1.  Having  no 
bonnet  on;  by  extension,  without  any  head- 
dress; bareheaded. 

Unbomutect  be  runs.  Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  1.  U. 

2.  Without  taking  the  bonnet  or  cap  off;  mak- 
ing no  obeisance. 

I  fetch  my  life  and  being 
From  men  of  royal  siege,  and  my  demerits 
May  speak  uti^oniieted  to  as  proud  a  fortune 
As  this  that  1  have  reach'd.   Skak.,  Othello,  L  2,  23. 

unbooked  (un-bukf),  o.    Unbookish.     [Rare.] 
With  a  compass  of  diction  unequalled  by  any  other  pub- 
lic performer  of  the  time,  ranging  .  .  .  tiaa^theunbooked 
freshness  of  the  Scottish  peasant  to  the  most  far-sought 
phrase  of  literary  curiosity. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  139. 

unbookish  (im-buk'ish),  a.  1.  Not  addicted  to 
books  or  reading. 

It  is  to  be  wondered  howmuseless  unbookish  they  were, 
minding  nought  but  the  feats  of  war.  Milton. 

2.  Not  cultivated  by  study;  unlearned. 

His  unbookish  jealousy  must  construe 
Poor  Cassio's  smil«s,  gestures,  and  light  behaviour 
Quite  in  the  wrong.  Shak.,  Othello,  iv.  1.  102. 

unbooklearned  (un-bUk'lgr^ed),  a.  Illiterate. 
[Rare.] 

Un-book-Uam'd  people  have  conn'd  by  heart  many 
psalms  of  the  old  translation. 

Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  TIL  i.  32.    (Davies.) 

unboret,  a.   A  Middle  English  form  of  imborn. 

Gower,  Conf .  Amant.,  vi. 
unborn  (un-b6rn'),  a.     [<  ME.  wnboren,  wnbore; 

<  M«-i  +  6ormi.]    Not  bom;  not  brought  into 

Ufa ;  not  yet  existing. 

The  woe 's  to  come ;  the  children  yet  uribom 
Shall  feel  this  day  as  sharp  to  them  as  thorn. 

Shak.,  Bioh.  II.,  iv.  1.  322. 

unbosom  (un-buz'um),  v.  [<  mb-^  -I-  bosom.2 
I.  trans.  To  reveal  in  confidence;  disclose,  as 
one's  secret  opinions  or  feelings:  often  used 
with  a  reflexive  pronoun. 

Their  several  counsels  they  unbosom  shall. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2. 141. 

The  rest  of  this  winter  I  spent  in  a  lonesome,  solitary 

life,  having  none  to  converse  with,  none  to  unbosom  my- 

sdf  unto,  none  to  ask  counsel  of,  none  to  seek  relief  from, 

but  the  Lord  alone,  who  yet  was  more  than  all. 

T.  JEUwood,  Life  (ed.  Howells),  p.  227. 

II.  intrans.  To  make  a  revelation  in  confi- 
dence ;  disclose  one's  innermost  feelings. 

Princes  usually  treat  such  persons  familiarly ;  and,  quit- 
ting their  throne  like  Luna,  think  they  may  with  s£^ety 
wibosom  to  them.  Bacon,  Political  Fables,  iv.,  ExpL 

Unbosomer  (un-bUz'um-er),  n.    One  who  un- 
bosoms, discloses,  or  reveals. 
An  unbosomer  of  secrets.  Thackeray. 

unbottomed  (un-bot'umd),  a.  1.  Having  no 
bottom;  bottomless. 

The  dark,  uribottom'd,  infinite  abyss. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  iL  405. 

2\.  Having  no  solid  foundation ;  having  no  re- 
liance. 

This  is  a  special  act  of  Christian  hope,  to  be  thus  unbot- 
tomed of  ourselves,  and  fastened  upon  God.     Hammond. 

unbought  (un-bW),  a.  [<  ME.  unbovM,  un- 
bocht,  unboht,  <  AS.  unboht;  as  wre-i  +  bought^.'] 
1.  Not  bought;  obtained  without  money  or 
purchase. 

The  unbought  dainties  of  the  poor. 

Drydm,  Horace,  Epod.  2. 
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2.  Unsold;  without  a  purchaser:  &a,a,n  unbought 
stock  of  books. 

The  merchant  will  leave  our  native  commodities  un- 
bought upon  the  hands  of  the  farmer.  Locke. 

3.  Not  bought  over;  unbribed. 

Unbribed,  unbought,  our  swords  we  draw. 
Scott,  War  Song  of  the  Edinburgh  Light  Dragoons. 

unbounded  (un-boun'ded),  a.  1.  Having  no 
boimd  or  limit;  unlimited  in  extent;  hence, 
immeasurably  great:  as,  unbounded  sp&ae;  un- 
bounded power. 

The  wide,  the  unbounded  prospect. 

Addison,  Cato,  v.  1. 
2.  Having  no  cheek  or  control;  unrestrained. 
He  was  a  man 
Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes.     Shak.,  Hen.  VIIL,  iv.  2. 34. 
=Syil.  1.  Boundless,  illimitable.— 2,  Uncontrolled. 
unboundedly  (un-boun'ded-li),  adm.    In  an  un- 
bounded manner;  without  bounds  or  limits. 
Byron. 

unboundedness  (un-boun'ded-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  condition  of  being  unbounded;  free- 
dom from  bounds  or  limits;  specifically,  that 
character  of  a  continuum  by  virtue  of  which, 
if  any  point  be  taken,  and  then  any  other  in- 
definitely near  the  first,  a  third  point  may  be 
found  indefinitely  near  the  first,  an  d  situated  op- 
posite to  the  second  with  reference  to  the  first. 

In  the  extension  of  space-construction  to  the  infinitely 
great  we  must  distinguish  between  unboundedness  and 
infinite  extent ;  the  former  belonging  to  the  extent  rela- 
tions, the  latter  to  the  measure  relations.  That  space  is 
an  unbounded  three-fold  manitoldness  is  an  assumption 
which  is  developed  by  every  conception  of  the  outer 
world ;  according  to  which  at  every  instant  the  region  of 
real  perception  is  completed  and  the  possible  positions  of 
a  sought  object  are  constructed,  and  which  by  these  ap- 
plications is  forever  confirming  itself.  The  unbounded- 
ness of  space  possesses  in  this  way  a  greater  empirical  cer- 
tainty than  any  external  experience.  But  its  infinite  ex- 
tent by  no  means  follows  from  this. 

Biemann^  tr.  by  Clifford. 

unboundenf  (un-boun'den),  a.    [<  ME.  wnboun- 

den;  pp.  of  unbind,  v.']  "Set  free ;  unwedded. 

Were  I  unbounden,  also  mote  I  thee, 

I  wolde  never  eft  comen  in  the  snare. 

Chaueer,  Prol.  to  Merchant's  Tale,  1.  14. 

unbowt  (un-bou'),  V.  t.     [<  M»-2  +  bow^.']    To 
unbend. 
Looking  back  would  unbow  his  resolution. 

FtOler,  Holy  War,  p.  118. 

unbowablet  (Un-bou'a-bl),  a.    Incapable  of  be- 
ing bent  or  inclined. "  Stubbes. 
unbowed  (im-boud'),  a.     [<  ME.  unbowed;  < 
unA  +  bowed,  pp.  of  bow^, «.]    1.  Not  bowed  or 
arched;  not  bent. 

He  .  .  .  passeth  by  with  stifi,  unbowed  knee. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1. 16. 

Hence — 2.  Not  subjugated;  unsubdued;  not 
put  under  the  yoke.  Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2.  115. 
unbowelt  (un-bou'el),  V.  t.  [<  «n-2  -I-  bowel.'\ 
To  deprive  of  the  entrails ;  eviscerate ;  disem- 
bowel.   Dr.  H.  More. 

unboy  (un-boi'),  v.  t.  [<  wn-^  +  boy.']  To  free 
from  boyish  thoughts  or  habits;  raise  above 
boyhood.  Clarendon.  [Rare.] 
unbrace  (un-bras'),  v.  [<  mm-2  -I-  brace.']  I.  trans. 
1.  To  remove  the  points  or  braces  of;  free  from 
tension  or  constraint ;  loose ;  relax :  as,  to  un- 
brace a  drum;  to  unbrace  the  arms;  to  unbrace 
the  nerves. 

His  joyful  friends  unbraee  his  azure  arms. 

Pope,  Iliad,  vii.  142. 
2t.  To  carve ;  disjoint, 
rn&roce  that  malarde.    Babees  Book (E.KT.S-'),  p.  2BB. 
II.  intrans.  To  grow  flaccid;   relax;   hang 
loose.    Dryden. 

unbraced  (un-brasf),  a.    Not  braced,  in  any 
sense. 
With  his  doublet  aU  unbraced.    Shak.,  Hamlet,  iL  1. 78. 
unbraid(un-brad'),t).*.    [<un-^  +  braid^.]    To 
separate  the  strands  of;  unweave;  unwreathe. 
unbrained  (un-brand' ),  a.    Deprived  of  brains ; 
not  brained.    Beau,  and  Fl.    [Rare.] 
unbranched  (un-branohf),  a.    Not  branched ; 
not  provided  with  branches. 
unbreast  (un-bresf),  «■  *•     [<  «»-^  +  breast.] 
To  disclose  or  lay  open;  unbosom. 
Could'st  thou  unmask  their  pomp,  unbreast  their  hearty 
How  would'st  thou  laugh  at  this  rich  beggerie. 

P.  Fletcher,  Piscatory  Eclogues,  iv. 

unbreathed  (un-breTHd'),  a.  1.  Not  breathed; 
not  having  passed  through  the  lungs :  as,  air  un- 
breathed.— 2t.  Not  exercised;  xmexercised;  un- 
practised. 

And  now  have  toil'd  their  unXMreathed  memories. 

Shak,  M.  N.  D.,  v.  1.  74. 

unbreathing  (un-bre'THing),  a.  Not  breath- 
ing.    Byron,  Saul 


unbuild 

unbred  (un-bred'),  a.     If.  Unbegot;  unborn. 
Hear  this,  thou  age  unbred: 
Ere  yon  were  bom  was  beauty's  summer  dead. 

Shall.,  Sonnets,  civ. 

2.  Not  well  bred ;  destitute  of  breeding. 

My  Nephew's  a  Uttle«n6re<J;  youll  pardon  hlm.Madam. 
Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  iii.  17. 

3.  Not  taught  or  trained. 

Unbred  to  spinning.  Dryden,  Mneii,  viL  1095. 

unbreech  (un-brech'),  v.  t.     [<  un-^  +  breech.] 

1.  To  remove  breeches  from. —  2.  To  free  the 
breech  of,  as  a  cannon,  from  its  fastenings  or 

coverings. 

Let  the  worst  come, 
I  can  unbreech  a  cannon,  and  without  much  help 
Turn  her  into  the  keeL 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Double  Marriage,  iL  1. 

unbreecbed  (un-breohf),  a.  Wearing  no  breech- 
es ;  not  yet  of  the  age  to  wear  breeches. 
Methoughts  I  did  recoil 
Twenty-three  years,  and  saw  myself  unbreech'd. 
In  my  green  velvet  coat,  my  dagger  muzzled. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  i  2. 156. 

unbrentt,  «•  A  Middle  English  form  of  mibwnt. 
unbrewed(un-br6d'),  «•  Not  brewed  or  mixed; 
pure  or  genuine. 

They  drink  the  stream 
ITfibrew^d,  and  ever  f ulL 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  vii. 

unbribable  (un-bri'ba-bl),  a.  Incapable  of  be- 
ing bribed.    Felthani'. 

unbridle  (un-bri'dl),  v.  t.    To  free  from  the 
bridle;  let  loose.    Shale.,  Lear  (Qq.),  iii.  7.  86. 
unbridled  (un-bri'dld),  a.   Not  having  a  bridle 
on;  hence,  unrestrained;  unruly;  violent;  li- 
centious. 

This  is  not  weU,  rash  and  unbridled  boy. 
To  fly  the  favours  of  so  good  a  king. 

Shak.,  AU's  WeU,  iiL  2.  30. 
He,  mad  with  rage 
And  with  desires  unbridled,  fled,  and  vow'd 
That  ring  should  me  undo. 

Webster  and  Dekker,  Northward  Hoe,  L  3. 

unbridledness  (un-bri'dld-nes),  n.  The  charac- 
ter or  state  of  being  unbridled;  freedom  from 
control  or  restraint ;  license;  violence. 
The  presumption  and  unbridledness  of  youth. 

Leighton,  Com.  on  1  Pet  v. 

unbroident,  a.  [<  mto-1  +  broiden,  braided:  see 
ME.  braid,  broid.]    Unbraided. 

Hire  myghty  tresses  of  hire  sonnysshe  heres, 
Unbrdden,  hangen  al  aboute  hire  eeres. 

Chaueer,  Troilus,  iv.  817. 

unbroket  (un-brok'),  a.    Unbroken. 

God  keep  all  vows  unbroke  that  swear  to  thee ! 

Shak.,  Eich.  II.,  iv.  1.  216. 

By  age  unbroke.  Pope,  Odyssey,  viiL  147. 

unbroken  (un-bro'kn),  a.      1.  Not  broken; 

whole;  entire;  hence,  left  in  its  integrity;  not 

violated. 

The  clerCT  metveiypunctuany,  and  the  patriarch's  let- 
ter was  produced  in  the  assembly,  the  seal  examined,  and 
declared  to  be  the  patriarch's  and  wr^oken. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  IL  460. 

2.  Not  weakened;  not  crushed;  not  subdued: 
as,  a  mind  tmbrolcen  by  age. — 3.  Not  tamed  or 
rendered  tractable ;  not  taught;  not  accustomed 
to  the  saddle,  harness,  or  yoke :  as,  an  unbroken 
horse  or  ox. — 4.  Not  interrupted;  undisturbed: 
as,  unbroken  slumbers;  hence,  regular. 

The  allied  army  returned  to  Lambeque  unpursued  and 
in  unbrolcen  order.  Macavlay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xix. 

unbrokenly  (un-bro'kn-U),  adm.  Without  break 
or  intermission. 

unbrokenness  (un-bro'kn-nes),  n.  The  charac- 
ter or  state  of  being  unbroken. 

imbrotherliket  (un-bru^H'fer-lik),  a.  Unbro- 
therly.    Dr.  H.  More. 

unbrotberly  (un-bruTH'6r-li),  a.  Not  brother- 
ly; not  becoming  or  befitting  a  brother.  Bacon. 

unbrute  (un-br5t'),  v.  t.  [<  un-2  +  brute.]  To 
take  away  the  character  of  a  brute  from.  Fenn, 
Liberty  of  Conscience,  iv.     [Rare.] 

unbuckle  (un-buk'l),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  wibokelen, 
unboclen;  <  m«-2  -f  buckle^.]  To  release  from  a 
fastening  by  buckles:  as,  to  unbucMe  a  shoe. 

unbuckramed  (un-buk'ramd),  a.  Not  stiffened 
or  lined  with  buckram ;  'hence,  not  stiff;  easy; 
natural;  informal.  Colman the  Younger.  [Rare.] 

unbudded  (un-bud'ed),  a.     Not  having  put 
forth  a  bud ;  unblown. 
The  hid  scent  in  an  unbudded  rose.       Keats,  Lamia,  iL 

unbuild  (un-bild'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  unbuilt, 
unbuilded,  ppr.  unbuilding.  [<  mji-2  +  build,  v.] 
To  demolish,  as  that  which  is  built;  raze;  de- 
stroy.    [Rare.] 

To  miiuiW  the  city  and  to  lay  aU  flat 

Shak.,  Cor.,ilL  L  198. 


unbuilt 

unbuilt  (im-bilf),  a.    Not  yet  built;  not  erect- 
ed; umoonstructed. 

Uniruat  BabeL  •  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  Iv. 

unbundle  (un-bun'dl),  v.  t.     [<  wt-2  +  bimdle.'\ 
To  unpack;  open;  disclose;  declare.    [Rare.] 
Unbundle  your  griefs,  madam,  and  let  us  Into  the  par- 
ticulars. Jamia,  Don  Quixote,  11.  lii.  6.     (JDaviee.) 

unbuoyed  (un-boid'  or  un-b8id' ),  a.  Not  buoyed 

or  borne  up.    Edinlmrgh  Mev. 
unburden,  unburthen  (un-b6r'dn,  -snn),  v.  t. 
[<  «»-2  +  bii/rden\  btm-thenX.']     1.  To  rid  of  a 
load;  free  from  a  burden;  ease. 
While  we 
Unburfhm'd  crawl  toward  death. 

Ic,  Lear,  i.  1.  42. 


2.  To  throw  off  ks  being  a  burden;  discharge; 
hence,  to  disclose ;  reveal. 

To  unburden  all  my  plots  and  purposes, 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  1. 133. 

3.  To  relieve,  as  the  mind  or  heart,  by  disclos- 
ing what  lies  heavy  on  it;  also,  reflexively,  to 
relieve  (one's  self)  in  this  way:  as,  he  unhv/r- 
dened  Mmself  to  his  confessor. 

Well,  now  we  are  alone,  there  is  a  subject,  my  dear 
friend,  on  which  1  wish  to  unburtTien  my  mind  to  you. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  3. 

Georgina,  when  not  unburdening  her  heart  to  me,  spent 
most  of  her  time  in  lying  on  the  sofa,  fretting  about  the 
dullness  of  the  house.      C?ia/rlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xxi. 

unburdened  (un-b6r'dnd),  a.    Not  burdened. 
Wholly  unburdened  with  historical  knowledge  or  with 
any  experience  of  life.    The  Academy,  Aug.  2, 1890,  p.  96. 

unburiable  (un-ber'i-a-bl),  a.  Not  capable  of 
being  buried;  unfit  to  be  buried.  Tenm/son, 
Gareth  and  Lynette. 

unburied  (un-ber'id),  a.  [<  ME.  imiimed;  <  ««-l 
-f-  h'wried.']    Not  buried ;  not  interred. 
The  dead  carcasses  of  unburied  men. 

S?tak.,  Cor.,  iii.  3. 122. 

unburned,  unburnt  (un-b6md',  un-b6mt'),  a. 
[<  ME.  mwrent;  <  wtA  +  burned,  burnf]  1.  Not 
burned;  not  consimied  or  injured  by  fire. 

He  said  'twas  folly, 
Tor  one  poor  grain  or  two,  to  leave  unburnt. 
And  still  to  nose  the  offence.     Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  1.  27. 
The  source  of  the  heat  taken  up  by  the  vessel  is  nothing 
but  unburnt  gases.  Set.  Amer.  Supp.,  XXII.  8783. 

Z.  Not  baked,  as  brick. 
unbuming  (un-b6r'ning),  a.    Not  consuming 
away  by  fire.    [Eare.] 
The  unbuming  fire  called  light. 

Sw-  Z.  Bigby,  Of  Bodies,  vii. 

unburnt  (un-b6mt'),  a.    See  imbwrned. 
0  bush  unbrent,  brenning  in  Moyses  syghte. 

Chaucer,  Prioress's  Tale,  L  16. 

nnburrow  (un-bur'o),  v.  t.    [<  vm-^  +  bwrrow^.'] 
To  take  from  a  burrow ;  unearth.     [Rare.] 
He  can  bring  down  sparrows  and  unburrow  rabbits. 

Dibkeni,  Uncommercial  Traveller,  x.    {Daviee.) 

unburthen,  li.  t.    See  unburden. 
unbury  (un-ber'i),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  unburied, 
ppr.  unburying.     [<  un-^  +  bury^.^    1.  To  ex- 
hume; disinter.     [Rare.] 

The  hours  they  are  not  at  their  beads,  which  are  not  a 
few,  they  employ  in  speaking  ill  of  us,  unburying  our 
bones,  and  burying  our  reputations. 

Jarais,  Don  Quixote,  II.  iii.  6.    (Dairies.) 

2.  Figuratively,  to  uncover;  reveal;  disclose. 

Since  you  have  one  secret,  keep  the  other ; 
IN'ever  unbury  either.         Lytton,  Bichelieu,  i.  1. 

unbusinesslike  (un-biz'nea-lik),  a.  Not  busi- 
nesslike. 

unbutton  (un-but'n),  v.  t.  [<  «w-2  -I-  button.'] 
To  unfasten  or  open,  as  a  garment,  by  sepa- 
rating the  buttons  and  the  buttonholes. 

What  is  the  life  of  man !  Is  it  not  to  shift  from  side  to 
side,  from  sorrow  to  sorrow? — to  button  up  one  cause  of 
vexation,  and  unbutton  another? 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iv.-  31. 

unbuxomt  (un-buk'sum),  a.  [<  ME.  unbuxom, 
unbuxum,  unboxum,  unbuhsum;  <  mto-1  -t-  buicom.'} 
Disobedient.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  iii.  87. 
unbuxomlyt  (un-buk'sum-li),  adv.  In  a  dis- 
obedient manner.  Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  i. 
unbuxomnesst  (un-buk'sum-nes),m.  [<  MB.'mw- 
bvaomnes,  umbuxswmmes;  <  unbuxom  +  -ness."] 
Disobedience. 

Sen  Lucifer  oure  ledar  es  lighted  so  lawe 
i'or  bys  vnbuseum/nes  in  bale  to  be  brente. 

York  Plays,  p.  6. 

uncabled  (un-ka'bld),  a.  Not  fastened  or  se- 
cured by  a  cable. 

Within  it  ships  .  .  .  uncaUed  ride  secure. 

Cowper,  Odyssey,  xiii.  117. 

uncage  (un-kaj'),  v.  t.  To  set  free  from  a  cage 
or  from  confinement. 

The  uncaged  soul  flew  through  the  air. 

Panshaw,  Poems  (ed.  1676),  p.  299. 
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uncalled  (un-kaid'),  a.  [<  ME.  uncalled;  <  un-^ 
+  caUed.i  Not  called;  unsummoned;  not  in- 
vited; not  demanded. 

Mild  Lnclna  came  uncalled. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Cinyras  and  Myirha. 
Uncalled  for,  not  required ;  not  needed  or  demanded ; 
improperly  brought  forward. 

In  other  people's  presence  I  was,  as  formerly,  deferen- 
tial and  quiet ;  any  other  line  of  conduct  being  uncalled 
for.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Byre,  xxiv. 

Also  written  uncalled-for,  when  used  attributively :  as, 
most  uncalled-for  remarks. 

uncallcw  (un-kal'o),  n.  The  name  given  in  Nor- 
folk, England,  to  the  deposits  of  gravel  resting 
on  the  chalk. 
uncalm  (un-kam'),  V.  t.     [<  un-^  +  calm.']    To 
deprive  of  calm;  disturb.     [Rare.] 

What  strange  disquiet  has  uncalm'd  your  breast. 


unce 

Uncaptious  and  candid  natures. 

Feltham,  Besolves,  U.  43. 
uncardinal  (un-kar'di-nal),  V.  t.    [<  wj-2  +  car- 
dinal]   To  divest  of  the  cardinalate.    [Rare.] 
Borgio  .  .  .  got  a  dispensation  to  uneardiruU  himself. 

Fuller. 
uncared  (un-kard'),   a.    Not  regarded;   not 
heeded;  not  attended:  with /or. 
Their  own  .  .  .  ghostly  condition  uncared  for. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  §  1. 
uncareful  (un-kar'fol),  a.    l.  Having  no  care; 
free  from  eare. 


This  journey  . 

most  umittrefvl  li  

Hawthorne,  French  and  ftallan  Note-Books,  p.  272. 


.  has  been  one  of  the  brightest  and 
Interludes  of  my  life. 
Ita: 


incautious. 
Qua^les. 


uncanip(un-kamp'),«.  i.   l<un-^  +  eamp^.]   To 
cause  to  decamp ;  dislodge ;  expel.     [Rare.] 
If  they  could  but  now  uncamp  their  enemies. 

Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iL 

uncandid  (un-kan'did),  a.  Not  candid,  frank, 
or  true.     The  American,  YlU.  232. 

uncandidly  (un-kan'did-li),  adv.  In  an  uncan- 
did manner. 

uncandor  (un-kan'dqr),  n.  Lack  of  candor. 
[Rare.] 

"It  seems  to  me  it  was  an  utter  failure,"  suggested  An- 
nie.    "Quite.    But  it  was  what  I  expected."    There  ap- 
peared an  uncandor  in  this  which  Annie  could  not  let  pass. 
Bowells,  Annie  Eilburn,  xxi. 

uncanniness  (un-kan'i-nes),  n.    The  character 
of  being  uncanny. 
Your  general  uncanniness. 

Qearge  Bitot,  Mill  on  the  Moss,  p.  277. 

uncanny  (un-kan'i),  a.  [Sc.  and  North.  Eng. 
See  COJIM^.]  1.  Not  canny,  in  any  sense. — 3. 
Eery;  weird;  mysterious;  apparently  not  of 
this  world ;  hence,  noting  one  supposed  to  pos- 
sess preternatural  powers. 

I  wish  she  binna  uncanny.      Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  ill. 

What  does  that  inexplicable,  that  uncanny  turn  of  coun- 
tenance mean?  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xxiv. 

He  .  .  .  rather  expected  something  uncann;/ to  lay  hold 
of  him  from  behind.  C.  Eingsley,  Alton  Locke,  xxi. 

3.  Severe,  as  a  fall  or  blow. 
An  uneanny  coup  I  gat  for  my  pains. 

Scott,  Waverley,  Ixvi. 

uncanonic  (un-ka-non'ik),  a.     Same  as  unca- 


UtKaria  Gambier, 
a,  corolla  laid  open ;  b,  calyx-tube  laid 
open,  EhDwing  the  style  and  stigma ;  c. 
fruit  with  persistent  calyx. 


This  act  was  uncanonic  and  a  fault. 

Browning,  Hing  and  Book,  II.  170. 

uncanonical  (un-ka-non'i-kal),  a.     1.  Not  ca- 
nonical ;  not  agreeable  to  the  canons. 
If  ordinations  were  uncan-onical. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Episcopacy  Asserted,  §  32. 

2.  Not  conformed  or  conforming  to  rule ;  not 
determined  by  rule. — 3.  Not  belonging  to  the 

canon  (of  Scripture) Uncanonical  hours.    See 

httur. 

uncanonicalness  (un-ka-non'i-kal-nes),  n.  The 
character  of  being  uncanonical."  Bp.  Lloyd. 

uncanonize  (un-kan'on-iz),  v.  t.  [<  un-^  +  canon- 
ize.] 1 .  To  deprive  of  canonical  authority. — 2. 
To  reduce  from  the  rank  of  a  canonized  saint. 

nncanonized  (un-kan'on-izd),  a.  Not  canon- 
ized ;  not  enrolled  among  the  saints. 

The  members  of  it  [the  Bomlsh  communion]  boast  very 
much  of  mighty  signs  and  wonders  wrought  by  some  can- 
onized and  some  uneanonized  saints. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  U.  1. 

uncap  (im-kap'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  uncapped,  ppr. 
uncapping.  [<  «m-2  -t-  cap^.]  I,  trans.  To  re- 
move a  cap,  as  a  pereussion-eap,  from,  as  a  gun 
or  a  cartridge,  or  a  protecting  cap  from,  as  a 
lens-tube. 
II,  intrans.  To  remove  the  cap  or  hat. 

I  felt  really  like  uncapping,  with  a  kind  of  reverence. 
H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  247. 

uncapablet  (im-ka'pa-bl),  a.    Incapable. 
An  inhuman  wretch, 
Unmpdble  of  pity.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1.  5. 

He  who  came  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world  was 
unrnpabie  of  pollution  by  sin. 

Bp.  Hall,  Contemplations,  Y.  176. 

uncape(un-kap'),«.  [<un-^  +  cape^.]  Inhawlc- 
ing,  to  prepare  for  flying  at  game  by  taking  off 
the  cape  or  hood.  Yarious  explanations  are  given  to 
the  word  as  used  by  Shakspere,  "Merry  Wives,"  Hi.  3. 176 ; 
"I  warrant  we'll  unkennel  the  fox.  Let  me  stop  this  way 
first.  So  now  uncape."  According  to  Steevens,  it  means 
to  turn  the  fox  out  of  the  bag ;  according  to  Warburton, 
to  dig  out  the  fox  when  earttied ;  according  to  Nares,  to 
throw  off  the  dogs  or  to  begin  the  hunt;  according  to 
Schmidt,  to  uncouple  hounds. 

uncaptious  (un-kap'shus),  a.  Not  captious; 
not  ready  to  take  objection  or  offense. 


S.  Taking  no  care ;  not  watchful 
—  3t.  Producing  no  care. 
Uncareful  treasure. 
[Rare  in  all  senses.] 

Uncaria  (ung-ka'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Schreber,1789), 
<  L.  uncus,  a  hook:  see  unce^,  uncus.]  A  genus 
of  gamopetalous 
plants,  of  the  or- 
der SmbiacesB  and 
tribe  JTaMcZeeffi.  it 
is  distinguished  from 
the  type-genus  Nau- 
dea  by  its  valvate  co- 
rolla and  septicidal 
capsule.  There  are 
about  32  species^  most- 
ly natives  of  India 
beyond  the  Ganges, 
with  one  in  Africa 
and  one  in  Guiana 
and  Brazil.  They  are 
shrubby  climbers  with 
opposite  short-peti- 
oled  leaves,  and  axil- 
lary heads  of  hairy 
yellowish  flowers,  fol- 
lowed by  large  elon- 
gated, two-celled, 
many-seeded  cap- 
sules. U.  Qambier, 
a  native  of  Malacca, 
Java,  and  Sumatra,  is 
the  source  of  one  of 
the  most  important 
tanning-mater&ls  of  commerce,  for  which  see  gambler. 

uncarnate  (un-kar'nat),  a.    [<  unA  +  carnate.] 
Notcarnate  or  fleshly;  not  incarnate;  not  made 
flesh. 
The  uneamate  Father.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

uncarnate  (un-kar'nat),  V.  t.  [<  Mm-2  -I-  carnate.] 
To  divest  of  flesh  or  fleshliness.  Bp.  Gauden. 
[Rare.] 

uncart  (un-karf),  v.  t.  [<  «mi-2  -f-  cart.]  To  un- 
load or  discharge  from  a  cart.     [Rare.] 

He  carted  and  un£ajrt£d  the  manure  with  a  sort  of  flunkey 
grace.  Qeorge  Eliot,  Amos  Barton,  ii.    (Davies.) 

uncase  (un-kas'), «.    [iun-^  +  case^.]    I.  trans. 

1 .  To  take  out  of  a  case ;  release  from  a  case  or 
covering:  especially  (milit.)  used  of  the  colors 
or  any  portable  flag ;  hence,  to  disclose ;  reveal. 

Commit  securely  to  true  wisdome  the  vanquishing  and 
uncasing  of  craft  and  sutletie.       MUtoji,  Eef.  in  Eng.,  ii. 

2.  To  strip;  flay;  case.    See  case^. 

The  Foxe,  first  Author  of  that  treacherie. 
He  did  unease,  and  then  away  let  file. 

Spenser,  Mather  Hub.  Tale,  1.  1380. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  undress.     [Rare.] 

Do  you  not  see  Pompey  is  uncasing  for  the  combat? 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2.  707. 

uncastle  (im-kas'l),  v.  t.  [<  un-^  +  castle.] 
1.  To  deprive  of  a  castle;  turn  out  of  a  castle. 
J'wZZer,  Ch.  Hist.,  III.  ii.  39.  (Davies.)— Z.  To 
deprive  of  the  distinguishing  marks  or  appear- 
ances of  a  castle.   Puller.   [Rare  in  both  uses.] 

uncate  (ung'kat),  a.  [<  LL.  umcatus,  hooked, 
curved,  <  L.  uncus,  a  hook:  see  unce^,  uncus.] 
Same  as  uncinate. 

uncatbedraled,  uncatbedralled  (un-ka-the'- 
drald),  a.    Destitute  of  cathedrals.     [Rare.] 

If  he  [Longfellow]  had,  like  Whlttier,  grown  old  among 
the  uneathedrdlled  paganisms  of  American  scenery  and 
life,  etc.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  862. 

uncaused  (un-k&zd'),  a.    Having  no  precedent 
cause;  existing  without  an  author;  uncreated; 
self -existent. 
The  idea  of  uncaused  matter.   Baxter,  On  the  Soul,  iL  359. 
uncauteloust  (un-kfi,'te-lus),  a.    Incautious. 
uncautious  (un-ka'shus),  a.    Incautious.   Dry- 
den, Pal.  and  Arc,  ii.  74. 
uncautiously  (un-k&'shus-li),   adv.     Incau- 
tiously.    Waterland. 

unceH,  »•    A  Middle  English  variant  of  ounce^. 

unce2t,  ».     [<  L.MMCMS,  a  hook,  barb;  ct.  uncus, 

hooked,  barbed,  bent:  see  Unearia.]    A  claw. 

The  river-walking  serpent  to  make  sleepe, 

Whose  horrid  crest,  blew  skales,  and  unees  blacke. 

Threat  every  one  a  death. 

Heywood,  Brit.  Troy,  vii.  76.    (Nares.) 


nnceaseable 

anceaseablef  (nn-se'sa-'bl),  a.  Unceasing. 
Dekker. 

unceasing  (un-se'sing),  o.  Not  ceasing;  not 
intermitting;  eontinusil.  P.  Fletcher,  VisaaXotj 
Eclogues,  iii.  =S3m.  InceBsant,  constant,  nnlnterrapt- 
e4  unremitting,  perpetual. 

unceasingly  (un-se'sing-li),  adv.  Inan  unceas- 
ing manner;  without  intermission  or  cessa- 
tion; continually. 

nncement  (un-sem'ent,  -sf-ment'),  v.  t.  [<  Mn-2 
-I-  cement.']    To  dissever;'  rend  apart. 

How  to  uncement  your  affections. 
Chapman  and  Shirleyf  Chabot,  Admiral  of  France,  iv. 

tmcemented  (un-sf-men'ted),  a.  Not  cemented. 
The  walls  being  of  unccTnented  masonry. 

Jour.  Anthrop.  Intt.,  '^TX.  go. 

unceremonious  (un-ser-f-mo'ni-us),  a.  Not 
ceremonious;  familiar;  informal. 

No  warning  given !  unceremonious  fate ! 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  iii. 

unceremoniously  (nn-ser-f-mo'ni-us-li),  adj). 
In  an  unceremonious  manner;  without  cere- 
mony; informally. 

uncertain  (un-s6r'tan),  o.  Not  certain ;  doubt- 
ful .  (a)  Not  known  in  regard  to  nature,  qnalities,  or  gen- 
eral character. 

The  things  future,  being  also  euents  very  wicertotrw, 
and  such  as  can  not  possibly  be  knowne  because  they  be 
t  not  yet,  can  not  be  vsed  for  example  nor  for  delight  other- 
wise then  by  hope.   PvtUriham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Foesie,  p.  32. 
For  many  days 
Has  he  been  wandering  in  uncertain  ways ; 
Through  wilderness,  and  woods  of  mossed  oaks. 

Keatx,  Endymion,  il 
(&)  Not  known  as  regards  quantity  or  extent ;  indeflnite ; 
problematical :  as,  an  uncertain  number  of  independent 
voters ;  a  person  of  uncertain  age. 

She  was  not  old,  nor  young,  nor  at  the  years 

Which  certain  people  call  a  certain  age, 

Which  yet  the  most  uncertain  age  appears. 

Because  I  never  heard,  nor  could  engage 

A  person  yet  by  prayers,  or  bribes,  or  tears. 

To  name,  define  by  speech,  or  write  on  page 
The  period  meant  precisely  by  that  word, 

£^071,  Beppo,  st  22. 

(e)  Having  doubts;  without  certain  knowledge;  not  sure, 

TIncertain  of  the  issue.  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IT.,  L  1. 61. 

Thir  [the  Saxons']  multitude  wander'd  yet  uncertain  of 

habitation.        ,  MHimi,  Hist.  Eng.,  iit 

(d)  Not  sure  as  to  aim  or  effect  desired. 

Soon  bent  his  bow,  uncertain  in  his  aim. 

Dryden,  MaeiA,  vii.  691. 
Or  whistling  slings  dismiss'd  the  uncertain  stone.  Gay. 

(e)  Unreliable;  insecnre;  not  to  be  depended  on. 

The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day. 

ShaJc.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  L  3.  85. 
Can  1,  then, 
Part  with  such  constant  pleasures  to  embrace 
Urwertain  vanities  ? 

Fletcher  and  another^  Elder  Brother,  1  2. 
(/)  Not  firm  or  fixed;  vagne;  indeterminate  in  nature; 
fiactuating. 

All  around 
Are  dim  uncertain  shapes  that  cheat  the  sight. 

Bryant,  The  Journey  of  Life. 
(g)  Undecided;  hesitating;  not  resolved. 

The  uncertain  sickly  appetite  to  please. 

Shale.,  Sonnets,  cxlvii. 
(h)  Not  steady ;  fitful. 

Amid  the  strings  bis  fingers  strayed. 
And  an  uncertain  warbling  made. 

Seotl,  L.  of  L.  M.,  Int 
.1  could  see  by  that  uncertain  glimmer  how  fair  was  aU, 
but  not  how  sad  and  old.  HoaeUs,  Venetian  Life,  zL 

(t)  Liable  to  change ;  fickle  ;  inconstant ;  capricious ;  ir- 
resolute^ 

Thou  art  constant ; 
1  an  uncertain  fool,  a  most  blind  fooL 
Be  thou  my  guide. 

Beau,  and  PI.,  Doable  Maniage,  L  1. 
oh,  woman !  in  our  hours  of  ease 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please. 

Scott,  Mannion,  vL  30. 

tmcertaint  (un-sfer'tan),  v.  t.  [<  uncertain,  o.] 
To  make  or  cause  to'  be  uncertain.    Baleigh. 

uncertainly  (un-s6r'tan-li),  adv.  In  an  uncer- 
tain manner,  in  any  sense. 

uncertainness  (nn-ser'tan-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  character  of  being  uncertain. 

uncertainly  (un-s6r'tan-ti),  n. ;  pL  uncertain- 
ties (-tiz).  1.  The  character  or  state  of  being 
uncertain ;  want  of  certainty,  (o)  Of  things :  the 
state  of  not  being  certainly  known ;  absence  of  certain 
knowledge ;  doubtfulness ;  want  of  reliability ;  precari- 
ousness. 

The  glorious  uncertaimly  of  it  [the  law]  is  of  mair  use 
to  the  professors  than  the  justice  of  it. 

MaekUn,  Love  k  la  Mode,  it  1. 

In  bright  uncertainty  they  lie, 
lake  future  joys  to  Fancy's  eye. 

Scott,  Ji.  of  the  L.,  lit  2. 
(6)  Of  persons:  a  state  of  doubt;  a  state  in  which  one 
knows  not  what  to  think  or  do ;  hesitation ;  irresolution. 
Here  remain  with  your  uncertainty  ! 
Let  every  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hearts ! 

Shak.,  Cm.,  iiL  3.  124. 
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If  she  were  a  long  while  absent,  he  became  pettish  and 
nervously  restless,  pacing  the  room  to  and  fro,  with  the 
uncertainty  ttiat  characterized  all  his  movements. 

Bauitbome,  Seven  Gables,  ix. 

2.  Something  not  certainly  or  exactly  known; 
anything  not  determined,  settled,  or  establish- 
ed; a  contingency. 

Until  I  know  this  snre  uncertainty, 

TU  entertain  the  offer'd  fallacy. 

Shak.,  0.  of  E.,  ii.  2. 187. 

Man,  with  all  his  boasted  titles  and  privileges,  wanders 

about  in  uncertainties,  does  and  undoes,  and  contradicts 

himself  throughout  all  the  various  scenes  of  thinking  and 

living.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  BL  xxiii 

uncessantt  (un-ses'ant),  a.    Incessant. 

There  is  in  this  Hand  also  a  monntaine^  which  .  .  . 
continneth  alwayes  burning,  by  vncessant  belching  out  of 
flames.  HaMuyts  Voyages,  I.  556. 

uncessantlyt  (un-ses'ant-li),  adn.  Incessantly. 
Whare-fore,  what  may  do'faile  vn-to  hym  that  couaytes 
vrircessandly  for  to  lufe  the  name  of  Ihesn? 

Bampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  3. 

uncliain  (un-ehan'),  v.  t.    [<  it»-2  -I-  chain.']    To 

free  from  chains,  slavery,  or  restraint ;  let  loose. 

Unchain  your  spirits  now  with  spelling  charms. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  TI.,  v.  S.  31, 

unchallengeable  (un-ohal'en-ja-bl),  a.  Not  to 
be  challenged;  secure. 

His  title  and  his  paternal  fortune  .  .  .  might  be  ren- 
dered unchaUengeame. 

Scott,  St.  Sonan's  Well,  xxxiiL    ^Davies.) 

unchallenged  (un-chal'enjd),  a.  Not  chal- 
lenged; not  objected  to  or  caUed  to  account. 

Tmchance  (un'ehans),  n.  [<  «»-l  +  chance.  Cf . 
wanchance,  mischance.]  Mischance ;  calamity. 
[Scotch.] 

unchancy  (un-chan'si),  a.  [<  unehance  +  -^l. 
Cf.  wanchancy.]  1.  Unlucky;  unfortunate;  ill- 
fated;  uncanny. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  there  is  no  safely  in  having 
such  unchancy  creatures  (as  angels,  or  ghosts,  or  fairies, 
or  the  like)  about  ane.  Scott,  Monastery. 

2.  Dangerous. 

Down  the  gate^  in  faith,  they're  worse. 
An'  mair  unchancy. 

Bums,  Epistle  to  John  Kennedy. 

I  never  tried  him  [a  dragon-fl^]  with  a  hornet,  they  be- 
ing unt^ncy  insects  to  hold  wmle  one  hand  is  otherwise 
engaged.  J.  0.  Wood,  Out  of  Doors,  p.  95. 

3.  Inconvenient;  unseasonable;  unsuitable. 

Why  had  his  Grace  come  at  so  unchaTtcy  a  moment? 

TroBope. 
[Chiefly  Scotch  in  aUuses.] 
unchangeability  (un-chan-ja-bil'i-ti),  n.     The 
state  or  character  of  being  unchangeable, 
unchangeable  (un-chan'ja-bl),  a.   Not  capable 
of  change;  immutable;  not  subject  to  varia- 
tion: B.B,  Goiis  a,n unehangeahle'being.  Hooker, 
Eccles.  Polity. 

unchangeableness  (un-ehan'ja-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  character  of  being  unchangeable ;  im- 
mutability.   Newton. 

unchangeably  (un-chan'ja-bli),  adv.   So  as  not 
to  sufer  change ;  without  "change;  immutably. 
unchanged  (nn-chanjd'),  a.    Not  changed  or 
altered;  unvaried. 

Naught  do  I  see  unchanged  remain. 

Scott,  Marmlon,  iv.  24. 

unchanging  (un-chan'jing),  a.    Not  changing ; 
suffering  no  alteration ;  always  the  same. 
Thy  face  is  visard-like,  unchanging. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VL,  L  4. 116. 

uncharge  (un-oharj'),  "•  *•     [<  ME.  unchargen; 
<  «ji-2  +  charge.]    1.  To  free  from  a  chiurge, 
load,  or  cargo;  unload;  unburden. 
For-thi  1  conseille  alle  Cristene  to  confourmen  hem  to 

charite; 
For  cbarlte  with-oute  chalenynge  muihargeth  the  sonle. 
Piers  Plovrman  (Bi  xv.  338. 

2.  To  leave  free  of  blame  or  accusation ;  ac- 
quit of  blame ;  acquit. 

Even  his  mother  shall  uncJiarge  the  practice. 
And  call  it  accident.  ShoJt.,  Hamlet,  iv.  7.  68. 

uncharged  (un-charjd'),  p.  a.  1 .  Not  charged ; 
not  loaded:  as,  the  guns  were  uncharged. — 2. 
Unassailed.     fEare.] 

Open  yonr  uncharged  ports.       Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  v.  4.  55. 
unchaiiot  (un-char'i-gt),  v.  t.     To  throw  out  of 
a  chariot ;  deprive  of  a  chariot.     [Bare.] 
Unhorsed  and  uncharioled.  Pope. 

uncharitable  (un-ehar'i-ta-bl),  a.  Not  chari- 
table; harsh;  censorious;  severe. 

stone-hearted  men,  wncharitatHe, 
Passe  careless  by  the  poore. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  L  4. 

How  unequal,  how  uncharitable  must  it  needs  be,  to 
impose  that  which  his  conscience  cannot  urge  him  to  im- 
pose^ upon  him  whose  conscience  forbids  him  to  obey  ? 
UitUm,  True  Beligion . 
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uncharitableness  (mi-char'i-ta-bl-ne8),».  The 
state  or  character  of  being  uncharitable. 

Heaven  and  heU  are  'the  proper  regions  of  mercy  and 
unchariUMeness.  Bp.  Atterbury. 

uncharitably  (un-ehar'i-ta-bli),  adv.  In  an 
xmcharitable  manner;  without  charity. 

Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt 

Shak.,  Kich.  nL,  L  3.  275. 

uncharity  (un-char'i-ti),  n.    Want  of  charity; 
uncharitableness. 
Much  uncharity  in  yon.  Webster. 

Fought  with  what  seem'd  my  own  uncharity. 

Tennyson,  Sea  Dreams. 

uncharm  (nn-eharm').  «•  *•  [<  "i?-^  +  <"«arj».] 
To  release  from  some  charm,  fascination,  or  se- 
cret power.     [Rare.] 

Nor  is  there  magic 
In  the  person  of  a  king  that  plays  the  tyrant 
But  a  good  sword  can  easily  uncharm  it. 

Shirley,  Grateful  Servant,  iv.  2. 

uncharming  (un-char'ming),  a.  Not  charm- 
ing; no  longer  able  to  charm.     [Rare.] 

Uncharming  Catherine.  _     ,       ,        .,_      .. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  m.  209. 

unchamel  (un-char'nel),  v.  t.     [<  «»-2  +  ehar- 
nel.]    To  remove  from  a  tomb;  disinter;  ex- 
hume.    [Rare.] 
Whom  wonld'st  thou  MJicAorneZ.'  Bj/ron,  Manfred,  iL  4. 
unchartered  (un-char'terd),  a.    Not  chartered; 
hence,  without  restriction. 

Me  this  unchartered  freedom  tires. 

Wordtworth,  Ode  to  Duty. 

unchairy  (un-ohar'i),  a.  Not  chaiy ;  not  frugal ; 
not  careful;  heedless. 

I  have  said  too  much  unto  a  heart  of  stone, 
And  laid  mine  honour  too  unchary  out, 

Shak.,  T.  IT.,  iii.  4.  22S. 

unchaste  (un-chasf),  a.  1.  Not  chaste;  not 
continent;  libidinous;  lewd. 

Kindled  with  unchaste  desire. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  5. 100. 

2.  Not  marked  by  good  taste. 

unchastely  (un-ehsSt'li),  a(fe.  In  an  unchaste 
manner;  lewdly. 

unchastity  (un-chas'ti-ti),  n.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  unchaste;  incontinence; 
lewdness;  unlawful  indulgence  of  the  sexual 
appetite. 

The  time  will  doubtless  come  when  the  man  who 
lays  the  foundation-stone  of  a  manufacture  will  be  able 
to  predict  with  assurance  in  what  proportion  the  drun- 
kenness and  the  unchastity  of  his  city  wOl  be  increased  by 
his  enterprise.  Lecky,  European  Morale  L  116. 

Unchet,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  tncAl. 

uncheckable  (nn-chek'a-bl),  a.  1 .  Not  capable 
of  being  checked  or  hindered ;  that  may  not  be 
stopped  suddenly  or  forcibly.  J.  Peacock,  Ser- 
mon on  Bom.  ii.  4. — 2.  Iiicapable  of  being 
checked  or  examined. 

His  lordship  used  him  in  his  most  private  and  uncheck. 
able  trusts.    North,  Life  of  Lord  GniUord,  ii.  285.  {Dairies.) 

unchecked  (un-chekt'),  a.  1.  Not  checked; 
not  restrained;  not  hindered.  Milton,  P.  L., 
viii.  189. — 2t.  Not  contradicted.  Shak.,  M.  of 
v.,  iii.  1.  2. 

nncheerfnl  (un-cher'ftd),  a.    Not  cheerful,  (o) 

Sad ;  gloomy ;  melancholy. 

In  vain  I  rail  at  Opportanity, 
At  Time,  at  Tarquin,  and  unelueiful  Night. 

Shak.,  Lncrece,  1. 1024. 
(6)  Not  willing ;  grudging :  as,  uncheer/ul  service. 
Niggardly  in  her  grants,  and  uncheeifid. 

Bp.  HaU,  ContemplaHons,  L  153. 

uncheerfulness  (un-cher'ftd-nes),  n.    Want  of 
cheerfulness;  sadness. 
unchild  (un-chnd'),  v.  t.    [<  «n-2  +  cUld.]    1. 
To  bereave  of  children ;  make  ehUdless. 
In  this  city  he 
Hath  wldow'd  and  unckUded  many  a  one. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  y.  6. 153. 
2.  To  divest  of  the  character  of  a  child  in  rela- 
tion to  parents.     [Rare  in  both  uses.] 

They  do  justly  unchOd  themselves  that  in  main  dec- 
tions  dispose  of  themselves  without  the  consent  of  those 
which  gave  them  being. 

Bp.  Bad,  Cont.,  Samson's  Marriage. 

unchildishf  (un-chil'dish),    a.    Not  childish; 

not  fit  or  proper  for  children.     WeVbe. 

unchivaMc  (nn-shiv'al-rik),  a.    Unchivalrous. 

I  distrusted  her,  and  such  vague  distrust  seemed  an  UA' 

efttmlnc  disloyalty.  WinOtrop,  Cecil  Dreeme,  xvliL 

unchivalrous  (un-shiv'al-ms),  a.  Not  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  chivalry;  wanting  in  chiv- 
alry or  honor. 

Snchabad  pupil,  monsieur!  so  thankless,  cold-hearted, 
unclamlrous,  unforgiving.    Charlotte  Bronte,  ViUette,  rxv. 

unchristenf  (un-kris'n), ».  *.  [<  un-S  +  christen.] 
1.  To  annul  the  baptism  of;  deprive  of  the  rite 
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or  sacrament  of  baptism.  Imp.  Diet. — 3.  To 
render  unchristian;  deprive  of  sanctity. 

Hath,  as  It  were,  unhallowed  and  uiwhriatened  the  very 
duty  of  prayer  itself.  MUUm,  EUjonoklastes,  §  1. 

unchristian^  (un-kris'tian),  a.  [<  ME.  un- 
cristen;  <  Mn-l  +  ClirisUan.2  1.  Not  Christian ; 
opposed  to  Christianity  or  to  its  spirit ;  contrary 
to  Christianity  or  a  Christian  character. 

Lfeel  not  In  me  those  sordid  and  unchristian,  desires  of 
my  profession.  Sir  T.  Brmme,  Keligio  Medici,  li.  9. 

2.  Not  converted  to  the  Christian  faith:  as, 
unchristian  nations.  Hence — 3.  Not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  civilization  that  Christian- 
ity insures;  rude;  cruel:  often  used  coUoqui- 
aUy  to  signify  improper,  unusual,  and  the  like. 

My  aunt  has  turn'd  me  out  a-doors ;  she  has, 

At  this  unchristian  hour. 

Fletcher  and  Shirley,  Night-Walker,  iii.  2. 

unchristian^  (un-kris'tian),  v.  t.  [<  un-'^  + 
Christian.']  To  deprive  of  the  constituent 
qualities  of  Christianity;  make  unchristian. 
[Rare.] 

Atheism  is  a  sin  that  doth  not  only  unchristian,  but  un- 
man, a  person  that  is  guilty  of  it.  South,  Sermons. 

unchristianize  (un-kris'tian-iz),  v.  t.  To  turn 
from  the  Christian  faith;"  cause  to  degenerate 
from  the  belief  and  profession  of  Cfhristianity. 

unchristianlyt  (un-kris'tian-li),  a.  Contrary 
to  the  laws  or  principles"  of  Christianity;  un- 
becoming to  Christians. 

UnehristianZy  compliances.  Milton,  Tetraohordon. 

unchristianly  (un-kris'Jian-li),  adv.  In  an  un- 
christian manner;  in  a  manner  contrary  to 
Christian  principles. 

They  behaued  themselues  most  vnchrisUanly  toward 

their  brethren.  HaUuyt's  Voyages,  II.  309. 

They  taught  compulsion  without  convincement,  which 

not  long  before  they  complained  of  as  executed  utuihris- 

tianly  against  themselves.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 

unchristianness    (un-kris'Jian-nes),   n.     The 

character  of  being  unchristian ;  contrariety  or 

the  condition  or  characteristic  of  opposition  to 

Christianity. 

The  unchristianness  of  those  denials.       Eikon  Basilike. 

unchristinesst  (un-fcris'ti-nes),  n.  Unchristian- 
ness.   MiJcon  Basilike. 

unchurch  (un-oh6roh'),  V.  t.    [<  «re-2  -I-  cliwroh.l 

1 .  To  expel  from  a  church ;  deprive  of  the  char- 
acter and  rights  of  a  church;  excommunicate. 

TheQreeks  .  .  .  for  this  cause  stand  utterly  tirecftMrcAcd 
by  the  Church  of  Rome.  SffUtA,  Sermons,  VHI.  xiv. 

2.  To  refuse  the  name  or  character  of  a  church 
to. 

The  papists,  under  the  pretence  of  the  church's  union, 
are  the  great  dividers  of  the  Christian  world,  michurching 
the  far  greatest  part  of  the  church,  and  separating  from 
all  that  be  not  subjects  of  the  pope  of  Itome. 

Baxter,  Self-Denial,  zzxiii. 

unci,  n.    Plural  of  uncus. 

uncia  (un'shi-a), ».  [L.:  see  o«tTOcel,J«cfci.]  1. 
In  Bom.  antiq",  a  twelfth  part,  as  of  the  Roman 
as;  an  ounce;  an  inch;  etc. — 3.  A  copper  coin 
of  the  ancient  Roman  republic,  the  twelfth  part 
of  the  as.  See  as^,  3. — 3f.  A  former  name  for 
the  numerical  coefficient  of  any  term  of  the  bi- 
nomial theorem. 

uncial  (un'shial),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  onaiale,  im- 
ciale  =  8p.  Pg.'uneial,  <  ML.  undaUs,  of  a  twelfth 
part,  of  an  ounce  or  an  inch,  an  inch  high, 
LL.  Utter se  wneiales,  lit.  'inch  letters,'  letters  of 
considerable  size ;  <  L.  imeia)  a  twelfth  part,  an 
oimce,  an  inch:  see  unoia,  oimce^,  inch^.'j  I.  a. 
It.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  ounce.  E.  Phillips. — 
2.  In  paleog.,  noting  that  variety  of  majuscule 
character,  or  writing,  usually  found  in  the  ear- 
lier manuscripts,  as  opposed  to  the  later  minus- 
cule, or  cursive.  Uncial  characters  are  distinguished 
from  capitals  (that  is,  capital  letters  similar  to  the  sim- 
plest form  of  those  still  In  use)  by  relatively  greater  round- 
ness, inclination,  and  inequality  in  height.    In  Greek  pa- 

<j)CON  H  KO  GJ)  NTO  C6" 

TH  e  r  H  M  (X)  eT~o  I  MX 

CACreXH  N  OAO  N  KT 

eye  IXC  n  o  i  e  iTeiTs? 
TT I  BoycxyT-OY 

Uncial  Manuscript.—  Greek  uncials  of  the  4th  century  A.  D. 

leography  the  distinction  of  capital  and  uncial  is  unim- 
portant. In  Latin  manuscripts  the  difference  is  strongly 
marked,  several  of  the  uncial  letters  approaching  in  form 
more  or  less  our  present  lower-case  letters  (a,  Si,  cee,  t,  h, 
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1,  m,  q,  u).  Uncial  manuscripts  as  old  as  the  fourth  cen- 
tury are  still  extant.  This  style  of  writing  continued  till 
the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  the  transition  to  minuscule 

ceM  6  u  m  beUu  mhJ  e^o 
m  M  ei^e  n  \l  1  xo-^v  ei  e 

Example  of  Latin  Uncials,  from  MS.  of  the  8th  century.—  Frag- 
ment of  Livy,  XXL  21,  from  the  "  Codex  Puteanus"  (now  "  Parisi- 
nus,"  Lat  5730). 

being  called  senduneial  writing.  The  term  unelal  was 
originally  a  misapplication  of  St.  Jerome's  expression  lit- 
teree  undalea,  "inch-high  "  (large,  handsome)  letters.  See 
mamiscule. 

II.  n.  1.  An  uncial  letter;  also,  uncial  let- 
ters collectively ;  uncial  writing. 

The  period  of  the  uruyUd  runs  from  the  date  of  the  earli- 
est specimens  on  papyrus  to  the  9th  century. 

Encye.  Brit.,  XVm.  146. 

3.  A  manuscript  written  in  uncials. 
Omitted  in  several  uneials  and  ancient  versions. 

Schag,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  I.  §  81. 

uncialize  (un'shial-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  un- 
malized,  ppr.  uncidlizing.  [<  ^mcial  +  Aze.]  To 
shape  according  to  the  uncial  system ;  conform 
to  the  uncial  system.     [Rare.] 

In  the  7th  century  the  Irish  uncial/  which  was  the  old 
Boman  cursive  wnkalisied,  came  into  competition  with 
the  Boman  uncial  which  was  derived  from  the  capitals, 
and  borrowed  some  of  its  forms. 

Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  II.  204. 

unciatim  (un-si-a'tim),  adm.  [L.,  by  twelfths, 
by  ounces,  <  v/nda,  a  twelfth  part,  an  ounce :  see 
OMTOCei.]    Ounce  by  ounce.    Imp.  Diet. 

unciferous  (un-sif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  uncus,  a 
hook, -f-/erre  =  E.  fteari.]  In  entom.,  bearing  a 
curved  process  or  hook:  specifically  applied  to 
ovipositors  with  strongly  curved  tips,  as  those 
of  certain  grasshoppers. 

unciform  (un'si-f6rm),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  unev^, 
a  hook,  -I-  forma,  form.]  I.  a.  Uncinate  in 
form;  hooked  or  crooked;  hook-like:  specifi- 
cally applied  in  anatomy  to  certain  hook-like 
processes  of  bone :  as,  the  imdform  process  of 
the  ethmoid;  the  vmmform  process  of  the  uni- 
form bone.— Unciform  eminence  of  the  brain,  the 
ciilcar,  or  hippocampus  minor. 

II,  n.  In  anat.  and  zool.,  one  of  the  bones  of 
the  wrist,  so  called  from  its  hook-like  process ; 
a  carpal  bone  of  the  distal  row,  the  innermost 
one  on  the  ulnar  or  little-finger  side,  in  special 
relation  with  the  heads  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
metacarpals,  supposed  to  represent  carpalia  IV 
and  y  of  the  typical  carpus.  See  carpus,  and 
outs  under  Artiodactyla,  Perissodaetyla,  hand, 
pisiform,  and  scaphomnar. 

uncinal  (un'si-nal),  a.  and  n.     [<  LL.  undmms, 

'  a  hook :  see  uneXmis.']  I.  a.  Same  as  uncinate; 
in  conch.,  specifically  noting  one  of  the  several 
lateral  teeth  of  the  radula.    See  admedian. 

II.  n.  An  uncinal  tooth  of  the  radula;  an 
uncinus. 

uncinata^  (un-si-na'ta),  n. ;  pi.  undmatae  (-te). 
[NL.,  fern.  sing,  of  L"  vmdmalms,  hooked:  see 
uncinate.]  In  sponges,  a  rod-like  spicule  bear- 
ing recurved  hooks  throughout  its  length. 

Uncinata^  (un-si-na'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  L.  imdmatus,  hooked:  see  undnate.]  1.  A 
division  of  marine  chsetopod  worms,  containing 
those  whose  tori  are  provided  with  minute  chit- 
inous  hooks  or  uncini.  The  serpulas,  sabellas, 
and  other  tubicolous  worms  belong  to  this  sec- 
tion.— 3.  [I.  c]  Plural  of  undnatum. 

uncinate  (un'si-nat),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  undnatus, 
hooked,  barbed,  <  LL.  undnus,  a  hook,  barb: 
see  undmMS.]  I.  a.  Hooked  or  crooked;  hooked 
at  the  end;  forming  a  hook;  unciform.    Also 

uncate Uncinate  abdomen,  in  entom.,  an  abdomen 

in  which  the  terminal  segments  are  turned  underneath 
the  others,  as  in  the  males  of  certain  DtJ)tem.— Uncinate 
antennae,  in  entom.,  antennse  in  which  the  last  joint  is 
curved  and  pointed,  bending  back  on  the  preceding  one. 
—Uncinate  convolution,  gyrus,  or  lobe,  (a)  The  hip- 
pooampal  gyrus  (which  see,  under  gyms).  (6)  The  anterior 
extremity  of  the  hippocampal  gyrus,  See  cuts  under  cere- 
bral, gyrus,  and  strfciis.— Uncinate  process.  See  proces- 
sus undnatus,  under  processus. — Uncinate  wing-nerv- 
ures  in  entom.,  wing-nervures  which  run  from  Qie  base 
toward  the  apex  of  the  wing,  but  at  the  end  are  turned 
back  in  a  hook-like  form. 
II.  n.  An  imcinate  sponge-spicule. 

uncinated  (un'si-na-ted),  a.  [<  undnate  +  -ed2.] 
Same  as  undnate. 

uncinatuin(un-si-na'tum),w.:  pl.MM(»mato(-ta). 
[NL..  neut.  of  L.  wndnatus,  hooked:  see  urid- 
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nate.]  In  anat.,  the  unciform  bone  of  the  car- 
pus :  more  fully  called  as  undnatum. 

uncini,  n.    Plural  of  imdnus. 

Uncinia  (im-sin'i-a),  n.    [NL.  (Persoon,  1807), 

<  LL.  wndnus,  a  hook :  see  undm/us.]  A  genus 
of  sedges,  distinguished  from  the  related  genus 
Carex  by  the  hooked  or  barbed  apex  of  the  ra- 
chilla  or  spikelet-pedicel.  There  are  about  26  spe- 
cies, mostly  natives  of  the  temperate  and  cold  parts  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  a  few  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  mountains  of  tropical  America  and 
Mexico.  They  are  herbs  with  the  habit  of  those  species 
of  Carex  which  have  a  simple  androgynous  continuous 
inflorescence.    See  ha/mvlus,  1  (6). 

unciniform  (im-sia'i-f6rm),  a.    Uncinate. 

TJncinitaria  (un-sin-i-ta'ri-a), ». pi.  [NL.,  <  L. 
undnatus,  hooked:  see  wndnate.]  In  Sollas's 
classification  of  sponges,  a  group,  called  a  sub- 
order, of  dictyonine  hexaetineUidan  SiUdspon- 
gix,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  uncinate 
spicules,  and  divided  into  two  tribes,  Clavularia 
and  Scopularia,  the  former  having  one  family, 
the  latter  five. 

uncinitarian  (un-sin-i-ta'ri-an),  a.  [<  Undm- 
taria  +  -an.]  Having  uncinate  spicules,  as  a 
sponge ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Undnitaria. 

Uncinula  (un-sin'u-la),  n.  [NL.  (L6veill6, 
1851),  <  LL.  imcirms',  a  took:  see  undnus.]  A 
genus  of  parasitic  (pyrenomyeetous)  fungi,  of 
the  family  MrysiphesB,  having  the  appendages 
free  from  the  mycelium  and  recurved  or  coued 
at  the  tip.  Each  perithecium  contains  several  asci. 
U.  a/mpelopsidis  (U.  spiralis)  is  the  common  or  powdery 
grape-mildew,  and  is  highly  injurious  to  the  grape.  See 
grape-mildew,  Erysipheee,  Pyrenamiycetes,  and  mitaew. 

uncinus  (un-sl'nus),  n. ;  pi.  undni  (-ni).  [<  LL. 
undnus,  a  hook,  barb.]  1.  A  hook  or  hook- 
let;  a  hamulus;  something  small,  hard,  and 
crooked;  specifically,  in  conch.,  one  of  the  un- 
cinal teeth  of  the  radula. 

In  the  Heteropoda,  it  [the  radula]  is  so  far  more  highly 
developed  that  the  outermost  uneird  of  the  transverse 
rows  may  not  only  be  very  long,  but  also  be  articulated 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  movable.  When,  therefore, 
the  radula  is  protruded,  these  teeth  are  erected,  and  when 
it  is  drawn  back  they  come  together  like  pincers. 

Gegeribaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  360, 

2.  One  of  the  hooked  cilia  of  infusorians. — 3. 
One  of  the  numerous  minute  chitinous  hooks 
of  the  tori  of  some  annelids.  See  TJnomata. — 
4.  A  weapon  used  in  the  eleventh  century,  re- 
sembling a  martel-de-fer,  but  thought  to  have 
only  one  point  or  edge. 
unciphert  (un-si'fer),  v.  t.    To  decipher. 

Which  letter  was  intercepted  by  Captain  Abbots,  a  Cap- 
tain of  Dragoons  in  the  army,  and  is  now  unciphered. 

Eushworth  Hist.  Coll.,  Pt.  IV.  I.  491  (1647).    (Davies.) 

uncircumcised  (un-ser'kum-sizd),  a.  Not  cir- 
cumcised.   Rom.  iv.  11. 

uncircunicision(un-s6r-kum-sizh'on),».  1.  Ab- 
sence of  circumcision ;  the  condition  of  being 
uncircumcised.  Rom.  iv.  9, 10. — 3.  Hence,  peo- 
ple who  are  not  circumcised;  the  Gentiles:  of- 
ten with  tlie. 

If  th£  uneircumcision  keep  the  righteousness  of  the 
law,  shall  not  bis  uneircumcision  be  counted  for  circum- 
cision ?  Som.  ii.  26. 

uncircumscriptt  (un-s6r'kum-skript),  a.    [ME., 

<  itM-1  -I-  drcwnseript.]    Not  circumscribed. 

Thou  Oon  and  Two  and  Thre,  eterne  on  lyve, 
Thatregnest  ay  in  Three  and  Two  and  Oon, 
Undrcwnscript  and  al  maist  circumscrive. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  1879. 

uncircumstantial  (un-s6r-kum-stan'shal),  a. 
1.  Not  circumstantial;  not  entering  into  mi- 
nute particulars. —  2t.  Not  important. 

The  like  particulars,  although  they  seem  uneireumslam- 
tial,  are  oft  set  down  in  Holy  Scripture. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vii.  1. 

uncirostrate  (un-si-ros'trat),  a.  [<  L.  uncus, 
a  hook,  -I-  rostratus,  beaked:  see  rostrate.]  In 
ornith.,  having  a  hooked  beak;  hamirostrate. 
uncivil  (un-siv'il),  a.  Not  civil,  (a)  Notpertain- 
ing  to  a  settled  government  or  settled  state  of  society;  not 
civilized ;  barbarous ;  savage ;  hence,  not  exhibiting  re- 
finement; unacquainted  with  the  customs  and  manners 
of  good  society. 

The  sauage  and  musiuill,  who  were  before  all  science  or 
ciuilitie,  euen  as  the  naked  by  prioritie  of  time  is  before 
the  clothed.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  7. 

The  uncivil  kerns  of  Ireland  are  In  arms. 

Shale.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1.  310. 
(6)  Not  courteous ;  ill-mannered ;  rude ;  coarse :  as,  an  m?v- 
civU  answer ;  an  uncioil  fellow. 
Let  go  that  rude  undml  touch ! 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  v.  4.  60. 
(o)  Improper;  unusual;  not  customary. 

With  midnight  matins,  at  unaxH  hours. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  1010. 

uncivilityt  (ua-si-vil'i-ti),  n.    Incivility. 

You  were  never  the  gentlemen  offered  any  uncivUity  to 
me,  which  is  strange,  methinks,  in  one  that  comes  from 
beyond  seas.         Webster  and  Dekker,  Westward  Ho,  i.  2. 
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uncivilized  (im-siv'i-lizd),  a.    l.  Not  civilized 
or  reclaimed  from  savage  life ;  rude ;  barbarous ; 
savage:   as,  uncivilized  hordes. —  Sf.    Coarse; 
indecent. 
The  most  undvUized  words  in  our  language.    Addison. 
uncivilly  (un-siv'i-li),  adv.    In  an  uncivil  man- 
ner; not  courteously;  rudely. 
unclad  (un-klad'),  a.    Not  clad;  not  clothed. 
unclad  (un-klad' ).    Preterit  and  past  participle 
of  unclothe.    Tennyson. 

unclasp  (un-klasp'),  V.  t.     [<  Mm-2  -I-  clasp.']    1. 
To  loosen  the  clasp  of,  as  a  purse  or  a  belt. 
(Tnclaeps  a  huge  tome  in  an  antique  guise. 
Primitive  print  and  tongue  halt  obsolete. 

'  Browning^  King  and  Book,  1.  45. 

2t.  To  lay  open;  reveal-;  disclose. 

Gentle  lather. 
To  you  I  have  undasp'd  my  burden  d  soul. 

Ford,  "TiB  Pity,  L  1. 

unclassable  (un-klas'a-bl),  a.  Not  capable  of 
being  classed  or  class&ed. 

Mind  remains  unclassaMe,  and  therefore  unknowable. 

H.  Spencer. 

uncle  (ung'kl),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  unckle, 
unkle;  <  ]\1E.  uncle  =  G.  Sw.  Dan.  onhel,  <  OP.  un- 
cle, ancle,  F.  ancle  =  Pr.  ancle,  aooncle  =  It.  avwn- 
culo  =  WaUach.  unchiu,  an  uncle,  a  mother's 
brother,  <  L.a'fJMWCwZjts,  in  inscriptions  also  avon- 
culus,  avomculus,  avmculus,  a  mother's  brother 
(a  father's  brother  being  patrims),  lit.  'little 
grandfather,'  dim.  of  wous,  a  grandfather.  Of. 
mmnciilwr,  atamsm.  See  also  »M«»cte.]  1.  The 
brother  of  one's  father  or  mother;  also,  the 
husband  of  one's  aunt :  correlative  to  wwnt. 

Then  pleas'd  and  parted ;  both  go  live  B^part ; 

The  Vnde  kept  the  Mountain  for  his  pan. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Vocation. 

Z.  A  familiar  title  of  address  to  an  old  m^n: 
used  especially  in  the  southern  United  States 
as  a  kindly  title  for  a  worthy  old  negro:  as, 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin":  correlative  to  aunt  or 
aunty  in  similar  use. 

The  bleating  of  goats  was  heard  from  the  darkey  settle- 
ment ...  as  queer  old  aunties  and  UTides  hobbled  out  to 
milk  them.  S.  Bonner,  Dialect  Tales,  p.  121. 

3.  A  pawnbroker :  so  called  in  humorous  allu- 
sion to  the  financial  favors  often  expected  and 
sometimes  received  from  rich  uncles.   [Slang.] 

Fourscore  pounds  draws  deep.  Farewell,  Doll.  Come, 
sergeants,  I'll  step  to  mine  unde  not  tar  off,  hereby  in 
Pudding-lane,  and  he  shall  bail  me. 

Webster  and  Dekker,  Northward  Ho,  t  2. 

Brothers,  wardens  of  City  Halls, 
And  uncles,  rich  as  three  golden  balls 
From  taking  pledges  of  nations. 

Hood,  Miss  Kilmansegg. 

To  talk  like  a  Dutch  uncle.  See  Dutch. — Uncle  Sam, 
the  government  or  the  people  of  the  United  States :  a 
jocn^  extension  of  the  initials  U.  S. 

-uncle.  [P.  -uncle,  <  L.  -wneulus,  a  dim.  term.  < 
-un-,  -on-,  part  of  the  orig.  noun,  -t-  -ciir-lus,  a 
double  dim.  suffix :  see  -cle,  -cule,  -cuVus.']  A  ter- 
mination of  some  diminutive  words  of  Latin 
origin,  as  Jiomuncle  (also  homuncule),  oraUuncle, 
etc. 

unclean  (un-klen'),  a.  [<  ME.  unclene,  onclene, 
<  AS.  unclsene,  unclean ;  as  wi-l  +  clean.]  1 . 
Not  clean;  foul;  dirty;  filthy. 

Tbi  lande  unclene  alle  dolven  uppe  mot  be, 
Of  rootes,  fern,  and  weed,  to  make  it  free. 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  46. 

2.  Ceremonially  impure,  (a)  Not  free  from  cere- 
monial defilement:  said  of  persons,  (b)  Causing  cere- 
monial defilement:  said  of  animals  or  things,  and  specifi- 
cally applied  to  animals  forbidden  by  Jewish  law  to  be 
used  in  sacrifice  and  for  food.    Lev.  xL  26. 

3.  Morally  impure;  foul  with  sin;  wicked;  evil; 
especially,  lewd;  unchaste. 

Als  longe  als  thei  ben  of  foule  and  of  UTiclene  Ly vynge 
(as  thei  ben  now),  wee  have  no  drede  of  hem,  in  no  kynde : 
for  here  God  will  not  helpen  hem  in  no  wise. 

MandeuUle,  Travels,  p.  138. 

Where  an  unclean  mind  carries  virtuous  qualities,  there 

commendations  go  with  pity.       Shdk.,  All's  Well,  i.  1.  48. 

An  unclean  spirit,  awicked  spirit;  ademon.  Mark  i.  27. 

uncleanliness  (un-klen'li-nes),  n.     Want  of 

cleanliness;  filthiness;  foulness. 

uncleanly  (un-klen'li),  o.     [<  ME.  umclenlich, 

onclenlich;  <  un^  +  cleanh/.']     1 .  Not  cleanly ; 

not  clean ;  foul ;  filthy ;  drrty. 

The  very  UTicleanly  flux  of  a  cat. 

STuik.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  2.  70. 

2.  Not  chaste;  unchaste;  obscene. 

Tis  pity  that  these  harmonious  writers  have  indulged 
anything  uncleanly  or  impure  to  defile  their  paper. 

Watts. 

nncleanness  (un-klen'nes),  n.  [<  ^ffi.  unclen- 
nes,  unclannes,  onclennes,  <  AS.  uneleennes,  nn- 
cleanness; as  unclean  +  -ness.]  The  state  or 
character  of  being  unclean. 
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unclear  (un-kler'),  a.  Not  clear,  in  any  sense  of 
that  word.    Leighton,  1  Pet.  iii. 

unclench,  unclincli  (un-klench',  -kHnch'))  «•  t. 
audi.  [(.ME.unclenchen;  <.unr^  + clench, clinch.] 
To  open,  or  to  force  open,  as  the  closed  hand. 

The  fist  unclenches,  and  the  weapon  falls. 

Garth,  Dispensary,  v. 

uncleship  (ung'kl-ship),  n.  [<  uncle  +  -ship.] 
The  state  of  being  an  uncle ;  the  relation  of 
an  uncle.    Lamb,  Essays  of  Elia,  p.  388. 

unclfewt  (un-kl6'),  V.  t.  [<  MJi-2  -I-  clew.]  To 
unwind;  figuratively,  to  undo  or  ruin. 

If  I  should  pay  you  for 't  as  'tis  extoll'd. 
It  would  unclew  me  quite. 

Shak.,  1.  of  A.,  i.  1.  168. 
unclinch,  i>.    See  unclench. 
uncling  (un-klin^'),  V.  i.     [<  un-^  +  cling.]     To 
cease  from  clinging,  adhering,  entwining,  em- 
bracing, or  holding  fast.    Milton.     [Bare.] 
uncloak  (un-klokO,  v.     [<  um-^  +  cloak.]    I. 
trans.  To  deprive  of  the  cloak;  remove  the 
cloak  from;  hence,  to  reveal;  bring  to  light. 

II.  intrans.  To  take  off  the  cloak,  or  the  outer 
garments  generally. 
uncloatht,  v.    See  unclothe. 
unclog<(un-klog'),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  unclogged, 
ppr.  unclogging.     [<  «m-2  -I-  clog.]     To  disen- 
cumber of  what  clogs;  relieve  of  difficulties  or 
obstructions ;  free  from  encumbrances. 
It  would  undog  my  heart 
Of  what  lies  heavy  to  't.       Shale.,  Cor.,  iv.  2.  47. 

uncloister  (un-klois'ter),  V.  t.  [<  un-^  +  clois- 
ter.] To  release  from  a  cloister  or  from  con- 
finement;  set  at  liberty.    Norris. 

unclose^  (un-kl6z'),  V.  [<  ME.  unclosen;  <  im-^ 
+  close^.]    I.  trans.  1.  To  open. 

Whenne  Somer  cometh,  unclose  hem,  thai  betb  sure. 

PttUadms,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  120. 

Thy  letters  trembling  I  unclose. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

2t.  To  uncover;  take  off  the  covers  from. — 3. 
To  disclose ;  lay  open. 

Than  thei  loked  arboute  and  be-helde  towarde  the  see 
where  thei  saugh  the  cristin  a  litUl  vn-dosed. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  597. 

II.  intrans.  To  open ;  be  laid  open. 

This  flour,  when  that  it  shulde  undose 
Agayn  the  Sonne.      Chwueer,  Good  Women,  1.  111. 

The  goddess  spoke ;  the  rolling  waves  uiidose. 

Pope,  Iliad,  i.  662. 

unclose^  (un-klos'),  a.  [<  Mm-1  +  closed.]  Not 
close;  unreserved;  babbling.     [Bare.] 

Enowen  designs  are  dangerous  to  act. 
And  th'  muiose  chief  did  never  noble  fact. 

Sylvester,  The  Captaines,  1. 1075.    (Davies.) 

unclosed  (un-kl6zd'),  p.  a.  [<  ME.  mwlosed;  < 
unA  +  closed.]  1 .  Not  separated  by  inelosures ; 
open;  uninclosed. 

I  have  to  longe  in  this  manere 
Left  hem  undosed  wilfully. 

Bom.  of  the  Base,  1.  3921. 

The  king's  army  would,  through  those  unclosed  parts, 
have  done  them  little  harm.    Clarendon,  Great  Rebellion. 

3.  Not  finished ;  not  brought  to  a  close ;  of  ac- 
counts, not  balanced ;  not  settled. 

I  don't  love  to  leave  any  Part  of  the  Account  wndos'd. 
Steele,  Conscious  Lovers,  iv.  1. 
3.  Not  closed. 

His  undosed  eye  yet  lowering  on  bis  enemy. 

Byrcn,  Giaour. 

unclothe  (un-kloTH'),  o.  «.;  pret.  and  pp.  un- 
clothed or  unclad,  ppr.  uMClothing.  [Formerly 
also  unclaath,  wicloth;  <  ME.  unclofhen,  un~ 
clethen;  <  un-^  +  clothe.]  1 .  To  strip  of  clothes ; 
make  naked;  divest  of  covering. 

The  ceremonies,  dances,  and  sacrifices  ended,  they  went 
to  vndoth  themselues.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  808. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  divest ;  free ;  strip. 

The  fame  of  Pyrocles  and  Mnsidoms  greatly  drew  him 
to  a  compassionate  conceit,  and  had  already  undoth£d  his 
face  of  all  show  of  malice.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  v. 

unclothed  (un-kloand'),  a.    Not  clothed;  be- 
ing without  clothes, 
uncloud  (un-kloud'), «.  <.   [<.unr2  +  cloud^.]   To 

free  from  clouds ;  unveil ;  clear  from  obscurity, 

gloom,  sadness,  dullness,  or  the  like.    Beau. 

and  Fl.j  Philaster,  iv.  2. 
unclouded  (un-klou'ded),  JJ.  a.     Not  cloudy; 

free  from  clouds;  not  darkened  or  obscured; 

free  from  gloom ;  clear :  as,  an  unclouded  sky ; 

an  unclouded  intellect. 
uncloudedness  (un-klou'ded-nes),  ■«.   The  state 

of  being  unclouded.    Boyle. 
uncloudy  (un-klou'di),  a.     Not  cloudy;  free 

from  clouds.     Gay.  * 

unclubable  (un-klub'a-^^))  "•     N°*  elubable; 

unsocial. 


uncombine 

"Sir  John  was  a  most  undubable  man  1 "  How  delighted 
was  I  to  hear  this  master  of  languages  [Dr.  Johnson]  so 
unaffectedly  and  socially  and  good-naturedly  make  words, 
for  the  promotion  of  sport  and  good  humour! 

Mme.  D'Arblay,  Diary,  i.  41. 

uncluet.  i>.  t-  Same  as  unclew. 
unclutcn  (un-kluch'),  v.  t.  [<  un-^  -(-  clutch.] 
To  open,  as  something  clutched,  clenched,  or 
closely  shut.  Dr.  E.  More. 
unco  (ung'ko),  a.  and  n.  [A  dial,  reduction  of 
uruMuth^  I,  a.  Unknown;  strange;  unusual. 
Leesome  Brand  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  342). 
[Scotch.] 

II.  n.  1.  Anything  strange  or  prodigious. 
Galt.—Z.  A  strange  person;  a  stranger.    Gait. 
unco  (ung'ko),  adv.     [<  wnca,  a.]    Wonderful- 
ly; remarkably;  very:  as, mmco glad;  mmco guid. 
[Scotch.] 

In  this  prison  there  grew  a  tree. 
And  it  was  unco  stout  and  Strang. 
Lard  Beichan  and  Susie  Pye  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  264). 

uncocki  (un-kok'),  V.  t.  [<  MM-2  +  eocJc^.]  1. 
To  let  down  the  hammer  of  (a  gun)  easily,  so  as 
not  to  explode  the  charge. — 2.  To  let  down  or 
lower  the  brim  of,  as  a  hat,  releasing  it  from 
the  fastening  which  held  it  cocked  up  against 
the  crown. 

uncock^  (un-kok'),  v.  t.  [<  «n-2  +  cockS.]  To 
open  or  spread  out  from  a  cock  or  heap,  as  hay. 

uncoffert,  «•  *•  [<  ME.imcofren;  <  un-^  +  coffer.] 
To  take  out  of  a  coffer. 

uncofflned  (un-kof 'ind),  a.  Not  furnished  with 
a  coffin ;  not  put  into  a  coffin. 

Unknelled,  uncoffined,  and  unknown. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iv. 

uncogitable  (un-koj'i-ta-bl),  a.  Not  capable 
of  being  cogitated  or  thought.    Sir  T.  More. 

uncoif  (un-koif' ),  V.  t.  [<  «»-2  -I-  coif.]  To  pull 
off  the  cap  or  head-dress  of.     [Kare.] 

Two  apple-women  scolding  and  just  read^  to  wncoif  one 
another.  Marttnus  Ser^lerus. 

uncoifed  (un-koiff),  a.    Without  a  coif;  not 
wearing  a  coif. 
Her  majesty's  renown'd  though  uncmS'd  counsel. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  viii. 

uncoil  (un-koil'),  V.  t.  and  i.  [<  unA  +  coiX^.] 
To  unwind  or  open  the  coils  (of). 

The  siiake  of  gold  slid  from  her  hair;  the  braid 
Slipt  and  uneoU'd  itself. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

uncoin  (un-koin'),  v.  t.  To  deprive  (money)  of 
its  character  as  coin.     [Bare.] 

These  are  the  people  who  frequently  uncoin  money, 
either  by  melting  it  or  by  exporting  it  to  countries  where 
it  is  sooner  or  later  melted. 

Jevons,  Money  and  Mech.  of  Exchange,  p.  81. 

uncoined  (un-koind'),  a.  1.  Not  coined:  as, 
uncoined  silver.  Locke. —  2.  Not  minted ;  lack- 
ing the  stamp  of  conventionality ;  hence,  natu- 
ral, unfeigned. 

A  fellow  of  plain  and  uncoined  constancy. 

Shak.,  Hen.  T.,  v.  2. 161. 

uncollected  (un-ko-lek'ted),  a.  1 .  Not  collect- 
ed; not  brought  to  one  place ;  not  received:  as, 
uncollected  taxes;  debts  uncollected. — 2.  Not 
having  one's  thoughts  collected;  not  having 
control  of  one's  mental  faculties ;  not  recovered 
from  confusion,  distraction,  or  wandering. 

What  a  wild  beast  is  uneoUeeted  man ! 

BeoM.  and  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  iv.  2. 

uncolored,  uncoloured  (un-kul'ord),  ^.  a.    1. 
Not  colored;  not  stained  or  dyed;  hence,  un- 
clouded; clear;  specifically,  white. 
Things  unaHoured  and  transparent.  Baam. 

To  deck  with  clouds  the  urwolowr'd  sky, 
Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers. 

MUtm,  P.  I.,  V.  189. 
2.  Not  heightened  in  description;  truthful;  un- 
biased: as,  an  uncolored  statement. — 3.  Un- 
adorned; plain;  chaste. 

The  contrast  was  remarkable  between  the  uncolored  style 
of  his  [John  Foster's]  general  diction,  and  the  brilliant  fe- 
licity of  occasional  images  embroidered  upon  the  sober 
ground  of  his  text. 

De  Quincey,  Biog.  and  Hist.  Essays,  p.  350. 

uncolt(un-k61t' ),«).<.     [<  «K-2 -I- CO?*.]     To  un- 
horse ;  deprive  of  a  colt  or  horse.     [Rare.] 
Thou  liest;  thou  art  not  col  ted,  thou  art  uncolted. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  2.  42. 
uncombert,  v.    See  uncuniber. 
uncombine  (un-kom-bin'),  V.     [<  Mn-2  -I-  coin- 
bine.]    I.  trans.  To  sever  or  destroy  the  com- 
bination, union,  or  junction  of;  separate;  dis- 
connect. 
Outbreaking  vengeance  uruumMnes  the  'tU-]oined  plots. 
Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  ill, 
II.  intrans.  To  become  separated  or  discon- 
nected.    [Bare  in  both  uses.] 


uncombine  6589  unconditioned 

\<>noeS'tn^t&u^pt^'^^yjt^^n^^U   Uncommon  (un-kom'on),  adv.     [<  uncommon,  uncompromising (un-kom'pro-mi-zing), a.  Not 
uncomeatable  (un-kum-at'a-bl),  a.     [<  «-l+     "^^,,^f^r^^'^'  ''^'^'  *^'  """""^'^  "'^^^P-     compromisteg;  admitting  of  no  compromise; 

oeyona  reaon  or  compreJienBion.     [Colloq.]         uncommon  manner ;  rarely ;  not  usuaUy.  Const.  Hist. 

andl^^Sfa  ta'bu°9&"°'°'*«ifl?  T^^^^  .  Y.«  "°  °°*  «»«<»«««,«;),  told  that  Henry  vn.  had  not  unconablet,  a.     See  uncovenable. 

ana  MncwMeotoflfc  in  busmeas.  SUele,  Tatler,  No.  12.     in  his  own  person  the  shadow  of  hereditary  right.  unconandt   a      See  uneunnkia 

uncomeliness  (un-kum'li-nes),  ».     l.  Want  of  S««66«,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  343.  ujiconceiie'dt,  a.     An  obsolete  variant  of  «n- 

oomehness;  want  of  beauty  or  grace:  as,im-  «•   io  an  uncommon  degree.                                  counseled 

comeiiness  of  person, of  dress,  or  behavior.— 2.  Ahoy  who's «»cmra»(mZtr  sharp  ot  Us  age               unconceivablet  (un-kon-se'va-bl),  a.     Incon- 

Unbeoommgness;  unseemliness;  indecency.  iarftosm,  Ingoldsby  legends,  I.  64.     geivable.    Locke.         "           " 

He.  .  .  gave  such  orderly  and  well-behaved  reproof  to  uncommonness  (un-kom'on-nes),  re.    The  state  unconceivablenesst  (un-kon-se'va-bl-nesV   n. 

tmM''wT^nB*?„*iw?;?Jh  J!X?.'ZnZ  "'"  ''•'P™"'""  o''  eliaraeter  of  being  uncommon ;  rareness  of    Inconeeivableness.    Br.  ti'.More,  Immortal,  of 

would  have  gone  to  the  truth  of  his  words.  ocourrence;  infrequency.                                         Soul  i  4 

iincomelvfunkum'li^  a  r<  ME  ««.™;1  o«  ™™™'"™^°^^n^®  (mi-ko-mu'ni-ka-bl),  a.  1.  unconceivablyt(un.kon-se'Ya-bli),a<it;.  Incon- 
uncomeiy  (un-Kum  lij, a.    \<.  JVUi. uncomely,cm-    Incommunicable.    Burhe.—2.  Not  oommuni-    ceivablv     Loclce        "  " 

comely,  wncvmehch ;  <mA  +  comely.-\    1.  Not    cative;  reserved;  taciturn.  Jwjj.  ZMct.  [Bare.]  uncoSn  (^an-kon-sern')    n      Want  of  con- 
comely;  wanting  grace:  as,  an  wicomely  per-  uncommunicate^ (un-ko-mii'ni-ka-ted),  a.     1.     cem^  ab"enoTof"aiSy'  feeedom  from  soH- 

Thinke„othlng««o»mZa,whichishonest,fornothingis    stowed:   as,   the  ■««c'o;»^^^S  perfe^ions    cJ^^''''''"^'^'"^'"'''^°i^''\^^^^^lSjl 
comely  that  is  ^o^^^^^^       ^  ^       ^^^^         .  ^^      of  God.     Waterlmd.-S.  Not  having  received     =syn.  Indifference.  Inmmbaity,  etc.    See  ainUhy. 

Besides  (to  say  truth) nakedness  is «n»(m«Zy,  as  weU in  ,,„®^™?JL^^^^  -.   ■  v- +•  ^        ix    l^COncerned   (un-kgn-s6md'),  a.     Not  con- 

mind  as  in  body.  Ba«<m.  ^communicative (un-ko-mu'm-ka-tiv), a.  If.     cemed;   not  anxious;  feeling  no  concern  or 

uncomelyt(un-kum'li),a^.  Inammcomelyor  Not  oommmjicative  or  disposed  to  impart  one's  soUoitude;  easy  in  mind;  not  interested;  not 
unb^oiSigmanner;  Indecently.   lOor.vii.  36.     ^eatth;  not  liberal;  parsimonious.  affected. 

,™.         .  ,        ,  A  little  too  uncormnumcative  for  their  great  circum-  The  mom, 

Tis  most  Mjwomejj/ spoken.  _„,     „       ,.,  ,      stances.  Jfwftardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  U.  90.  All  unctmcerji'd  with  our  unrest. 

Fletcher  (and  Moisinger  T),  False  One,  iii.  1.     _    T.-r  ,  .     , .  ,  , . ,  ,       .  '        .  Milton  PL   xi  174 

«„/.«m4',»,.+oV.i«  A,J^  t„™'fAWo  i,n   „      1    KT^t    2.  Not  communicative;  not  disposed  to  impart       „,     „.,,.,  ^  Mutonr.L.,:a.ui. 

UnCOmiOrtable  (un-kum'fer-ta-bl),  a.     1.  Not     „_.)_  ti,m,(,v,tH-    nnt  f™<.  tn  n^Tnm^in^nai^a  +n         '^^^  Villain  I  how  unmncem'd  he  stands,  confessing 

comfortable;   affording  no  comfort;   causing    Xrs!  ?e£^e'd;"?acft^  °  '°"'""""'*'  *°    ^"""^'^ ''""''«™*""'^ ' Co^<..  Double-Dealer  i  6 

bodily  or  mental   discomfort;   giving  uneasi-         ■    v    i-  ..      ^  ^wui"".  „       „  ^   .  ^     vmgreix^onme-veuer,  i.  e. 

Tinaa-  flianiiifl+i-nw  na  nn  ««/-n™ftir^«S7<>  aBnt  nT        A  Churlish  and  MJWommMnwatoiw  disposition.  =Syil.  Unconcerned  at,  for,  aboia.    Witli  at,  unconcerned 

ness,  aisquietmg.  as,  an  uncomjortaOle  seat  or  ^  Chesterfteld.     means  not  anxious  in  view  of  something  that  is  or  hap- 

condltion.  imeomnmnipat.ivPTipaa  rnn    to  mii'Tii   tS    tiv      pens ;  with /or  it  means  not  anxious  for  the  safety  or 

Christmas  is  in  the  most  dead  and  the  most  uneomfort-  ""t-uu^^u^M-awjeness  (.un  KO-mu  ni-Ka-uv      success  of  some  object  of  interest  or  desire:  unconcerned 

oiJe  time  of  the  year.  Addison.     lies;,  ra.     ine  state  or  character  01  being  un-     at  the  successes  of  a  rival ;  Mnco/sccraed /or  one's  own 

How  uneomfartaUe  wiU  the  remembrance  be  of  all  your     communicative,  reserved,  or  taciturn ;  reserve,     safety.    With  aSout  it  generaUy  means  the  same  as  with 

excesses,  oaths,  injustice  and  profaneness,  when  death     Biohardson.  /or,  but  sometimes  the  same  as  with  at. 

approaches,  and  judgment  follows  it?  uncompact   (un-kom-pakt'),   a.     Incompact,  "^^concernealy  (un-kon-s6r  ned-li),  ad».     Inan 

SiUUnfffleet,  Sermons,  I.  v.     Addison.  ■■      r         >  r  unconcerned  manner ;  without  concern  or  anx- 

2.  Disagreeably  situated ;  uneasy;  iU  at  ease:  uncompacted  (un-kom-pak'ted),  a.    Not  com-    ^^^y- 

as,  to  feel  MMCom/ortofife.  pact;  not  firm  or  settled.    Feltham.  unconcernedness    (un-kon-ser'ned-nes),    n. 

How  surely  dost  thou  malice  these  extremes,  uncompanicd  (un-kum'pa-nid),  a.    Having  no    Freedom  from  concern  or  anxiety.    South. 

Umxmifortable  ram.  Ji-ord,  Lady's  Trial,  iu.  3.     companion ;  unaccompanied.    Fairfax.  Unconcemingt  (un-kon-s6r'ning),  a.    Not  in- 

uncomfortableness  (un-kum'ffer-ta-bl-nes),  »,  uncompanionable  (un-kgm-pan'yon-a-bl),  a.  teresttng;  not  affecting;  not  belonging  to  one. 
The  state  of  being  uncomfortable,  uneasy,  or    Not  companionable  oi  sociable.    Miss  Bwmey.    ^-  -^*  -^ore. 

miserable.    Jer.  Taylor.  uncompanioned  (un-kom-pan'yond),  a.     Un-  unconcernment  (un-kon-sern  ment),  n.    The 

uncomfortably  (un-kum'f6r-ta-bli),  adv.  In  accompanied;  without  a  companion;  alone;  state  of  having  no  interest  or  concern.  «OM<ft. 
an  uncomfortable  manner;  with  discomfort  or    solitary;  having  no  equal.  unconcludentt  (un-kon-klo  dent),  a.    Not  de- 

uneasiness  ;  in  an  uneasy  state.  In  his  hours  of  uncompanioned  darkness.  ^^^'^^ ',  ^  j''.?.^°l"f  "^^i        ^^~,A^^}?^         w  4.  j. 

Uncommendable   (un-ko-men'da-bl),  a.     Not  J.  wason.  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life.  unconclUdlDlet  (un-kgn-Mo  di-bl),  a.    Not  to 

commendable ;  not  worthy  of  commendation;  uncompassionate  (un-kom-pash'on-at),  a.  Not     "®  concluded  or  determmed. 
illaudable.     [Rare.]  compassionate;  havinE  no  pitv.  "Milton,  S.  A.,        That  which  is  KneonciMtiate  .  .  .  to  the  understanding. 

_,.  J  1..  1.      i..  »!..         1  1    QiS  a        r    J  I  >  Dr.  H.  Jfore,  Philos.  Poems,  notes. 

The  «n(!onw)ic»dffl6?e  hcentiousness  of  his  poetry.  1.  olS.  ,.>-,./"-. 

Fathom,  On  Ecoles.  ii.  n.  uncompatiblyt  (un-kgm-pat'i-bli),  adv.  Incom-  unconcludingt  (un-kgn-klo'dmg),  a.  Inconcln- 
nncommerciable  (un-ko-mer'shia-bl),  a.     [<    patibly.    Imp.  Diet.  sive. 

un-l  +  *eommeroiable,  eqaiY.  to  c6mmerceable.'\  uncompellable  (un-kgm-pel'a-bl),  a.  That  can-       False  and  Kjworerfwdinjir  reasonings.  Locke. 

Not  capable  of  being  made  an  article  of  com-    not  be  forced  or  compelled.    Feltham.  unconcludingnesst    (un-kgn-kl6'ding-nes),    n. 

merce.     [Eare.]  uncomplaining    (un-kgm-pla'ning),    a.      Not    The  character  of  being  inconclusive. 

By  prohibiting  all  his  Majesty's  subjects  from  dealing    complaining;  not  murmuring;  not  disposed  to        The  uncertainty  of  the  truth,  ...  by  reason  of  the  «j«- 
in  tobacco,  one  third  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States    murmur ;  submissive.  concludingness  of  the  arguments  brought  to  attest  it. 

are  rendered  uncommerdatle  here.  Tot  thw  imiii  iioort  Vopn  •^^-  I'aylor,  Works  (ed.  1835X  II.  344. 

yto.y./mon,  To  Count  DeMontmorin  (Works,  II.  188).  Like  his.  a  mite  and  «™SpSno  sleep.  unconclusivet  (un-kon-kl6'siv),  a.     Inconclu- 

uncommercial  (un-kg-mSr'shal),   a.     1.   Not  shaky,  Adonals,  Ul.     gjyg     Sammond. 

commercial;  not  carrying  on  or  familiar  with  uncomplainingly(un-kgm-pla'mng-]i),  ado.  In  unconcocted  (un-kqn-kok'ted),  o.    1.  Notcon- 
or  devoted  to  commerce.  an  uncomplaining  manner;  without  murmur-    cooted;  not  digested.  Sir  T.Browne. — 2.  Fig- 

The  Uncommercial  Traveller.  Kekens.    ing  or  complaint.  uratively,  crude ;  indigested. 

The  wisdom  of  taking  measures  to  keep  the  river  in  xmcomplaisant  (un-kom'pla-zant),  a.  Not  com-  unconcurrent  (un-kon-kur'ent),  a.     Not  con- 
good  condition  is  made  plain  to  even  tte«M  plaisant;  not  civil;  not  courteous.     Loclce.  ourring  or  agreeing. "  Darnel 
mind          a  i.CTme«,,  Life  on  the  Mississippi  p.  310   n^conipi^feantly   '(un-kom'pla-zant-li),    adv.  uncon&mned  (un!kon-demd'),  a.    Not  con- 
2.   Not  m  accordance  with  the  principles  ot    Uncivilly;  discourteously.    Blackstone.                demned;  not  judged 'guilty;  not  disapproved; 
commerce.                                                              uncompliable  (un-kom-pli'a-bl),  a.    Unready    not  pronounced  criminal. 

J^^o^^o^l^^^l^Z^Tt'^^^i^oirt^^.  ?f„,"^T!L"i!!f  t°  y«l'^  "^  """'Ply-  <^^^<^^'  Theyhave  beaten  us  openly«n.o»d«»«e<2.  ActsxvlST. 
ture  too.  fiitrfte,  American  Taxation.    (Encyc.  Diet.)     Morality,       .',      ^  ,_,      .\         -r  -,•      ^  A  familiar  and  wncondemned  practice.  Locke. 

uncommitted  (un-ko-mit'ed),  a.  [<  ME.  un-  XT&^  """^  "^'"'  ^"''""'P^^^'^*-  unconditedt  (un-kon-di'ted),  a.  [<  ur^i  +  L. 
commuted;  <un-l  +  committed.2  1-  Not  com-  ^-^j  (un-kom-p6'za-bl),  a.  Incapa-  wndites,  pp.  of  co»dJre,  season,  spice,  flavor.] 
mitted  or  done.  ble  of  Wg  composed;  not  to  be  reconciled  or    UnseasoneH.     [Rare.] 

Oflys  UBCOTJimMMa  ofte  anoyetn.  o^i.QT.n.o/1       TInni-r  Wnrfh   V.-xa-mim   -n   (ri  While  he  estimates  the  secrets  of  religion  by  such  mea- 

CAoucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.518.     arranged.     Jfojrer  iVOrtft,  lW:amen,  p.  tjd.  sures,  theymust  needs  seem  as  insipid  as  corl^  or  the  ««- 

The«n«OTOm««<isin.  Hammonrf.  l^COmpOUnded  (un-kgm-poun  ded),  a.     1.  Not     amdited  mushroom,    ./er.  Tayior,  Works  (ed.  1836),  II.  60. 

2.  Not  committed  or  intrusted.-3.  Not  re-    compounded;  not  mixed;  simple.  unconditional  (un-kgn-dish'gn-al),  a.  Not  con- 

ferred to  a  committee.-4.  Not  pledged  by  can  either  sefa^srefirtfthfs'Js^fr''  ditional;  absolute;  um^eserved;  not  limited  by 

anything  said  or  done :  as,  uncommitted  by  rash  And  uneompounded  is  their  essence  pure.  any  conditions :  as,  an  unconditional  surrender, 

promises  or  statements;  an  uncommitted  dele-  MUton,  p.  L.,  i.  426.  O  pass  not,  Lord,  an  absolute  decree, 

gation  to  a  convention.  2.  Not  intricate  or  complicated.  Or  bind  thy  sentence  ra^idittoMiJ. 

uncommixedt   (un-kg-miksf),  o.     Not  com-        Xbat  uneompounded  style.  ....        ...       ,      ,        ,."Z'    ""  v- /^f    '"' 

mixed  or  mingled.     Chapman.  Hamnumd,  On  Fundamentals,  uncondltionallty    (un-kon-dish-gn-al  i-ti),    n. 

uncommon  (un-kom'on),  a.    Not  common ;  not  uncomprehensiblet  (un-kom-pre-hen'si-bl),  a.     Tl^^  char^ter  or  state  of  being  unconditional. 

usual;  infrequent;   rare;  hence,  remarkable;    Incomprehensible.    Bp.  Jewell.'  J.  JFord,  J!;ncyc.  Jint.,  aa.  ».i. 

extraordinary;  strange.  tmcomprehensive  (un-kom-pre-hen'siv),  a.  1.  unconditionally (un-kgn-dish  on-g,l-i),  adw.    In 

I  do  not  think  it  foreign  to  my  design  to  speak  of  a    Not  comprehensive ;  not  including  muoh.-2+.     ^^^  unconditional  manner ;  without  conditions : 

man  bom  tn  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  and  relate  an  ad-     xjnable  to  comprehend ;  incomprehensi ve.  *s,  to  surrender  miconaitionaUy. 

venture  in  his  life,  so  uncommon  that  it  is  doubtful  .  .^  .  .      .         ,'i  „    ..    Uncondltionalness  (un-kon-dish  on-al-nes),  n. 

whether  the  like  has  happened  to  any  of  human  race.  Nairow-spmted,  «r«oyr.ft«m»e  zealots.  South.  ^^^^Xraeter  of  being  unconditioiai;-  J.  Fiske, 

SUde,  Englishman,  No.  26.     3|_  Incomprehensible.  Cosmic  Philos    I  151 

coisrci^m^o^s.'"rixi5-:"tSs^Sti,s      Sf^s^i^?Jg^Sn^rA"r'^^a      ^f^Ttf^Sb-'^iot'^fS 


unconditioned 

This  step  from  conditioned  to  unconditioned  [existence] 
implies  a  pore  a  priori  synthesis. 

-B.  Caird,  Philos.  ot  Kant,  p.  523. 

The  unconditioned,  in  the  philosophy  ot  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton, either  the  Absolute,  or  unconditionally  complete,  or 
the  Infinite,  or  unconditionally  unlimited. 

unconducingt  (un-kon-dti'sing),  o.  Not  eon- 
dueive.    E.  Phillips.     {Imp.  Diet.) 

unconfldencet  (un-kon'fi-dens),  n.  Want  of 
confidence;  uncertainty;  hesitation;  doubt. 
Bp.  Socket.     [Rare.] 

Unconflnable  (un-kon-fi'na-bl),  a.  It.  Un- 
bounded. Sliak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  2.  21.— 2. 
Incapable  of  being  confined  or  restrained. 

unconflned  (un-kon-find'),  a.  1 .  Not  confined ; 
free  from  restraint ;  free  from  control.  Steele, 
Spectator,  No.  2. — 2.  Not  having  narrow  lim- 
its; not  narrow;  eomprehensive ;  broad.  Pope, 
Essay  on  Criticism,  iii.  639. 

nnconflnedly  (un-kon-fi'ned-li),  ad*.  With- 
out confinement  or  limitation.    Barroiv. 

unconfirmed  (un-kgn-f6rmd'),  a.  1.  Not  firmly 
established;  not  possessed  of  its  full  measure 
of  strength  or  stability:  as,  his  health  was  still 
unconfirmed. 

with  strength  unpractis'd  yet  and  muxnMrm'd. 

Rowe,  Ulysses,  iv.  1. 

2.  Not  fortified  by  resolution;  weak;  raw. 
In  the  unconJirnKd  troops  much  fear  did  breed. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  iv. 

3.  Not  confirmed  or  strengthened  by  addi- 
tional testimony. 

His  witness  unconfimCd.  Milton,  P.  R.,  i  29. 

4.  Eccles. :  (a)  Not  having  received  the  sacra- 
ment or  sacramental  rite  of  confirmation.  (6) 
Not  having  his  election  as  bishop  ratified  by 
the  archbishop. 

Hys  dysgiaded  abbottes  and  unconfirmed  prelates. 

Bp.  BalCt  English  Votaries,  li. 

unconformt  (un-kon-f6rm'),  a.  Unlike;  dis- 
Bimilar ;  not  analogous. 

I^ot  uncor\form  to  other  shining  globes. 

JfiifoB,  P.  L.,  V.  259. 

unconformability  (un-kon-f6r-ma-bil'i-ti),  n. 
The  condition  of  not  being  conf  ormalile :  as, 
the  wnconformdbiUty  of  two  groups  of  rocks. 
See  conformable^,  with  diagram  illustrating  the 
relative. position  of  conformable  and  uncon- 
formable rooks. 

unconformable  (un-kon-f6r'ma-bl),  a.  1.  Not 
consistent ;  not  agreeable ;  not  conforming. 

Moral  evil  is  an  action  umxnformdble  to  the  rule  of  our 
duty.  WaMs,  Logick. 

2.  In  geol.,  not  conforming  in  position,  or  not 
having  the  same  dip,  with  another  bed  or  se- 
ries of  beds.  If  certain  strata,  having  been  originally 
deposited  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position,  are  afterward 
disturbed,  elevated,  or  turned  up  on  edge,  beds  which  are 
deposited  in  the  same  region  after  this  disturbance  of 
preexisting  strata  has  taken  place  will  not  have  the  same 
dip  as  those  of  prior  formation,  and  the  two  sets  will  be 
described  as  being  uvconform^Me  with  each  other. 

unconformablenesB  (un-kon-f6r'ma-bl-nes),  n. 
The  character  or  state  of  being  unconformable. 

unconformably  (tm-kon-for'ma-bU),  adv.  In 
an  unconformable  manner ;  so  as  not  to  be  con- 
formable.   See  unconformable,  2. 

unconformistt  (un-kon-f6r'mist),  n.  A  non- 
conformist.    Fuller. 

unconformity  (un-kon-fdr'mi-ti),  n.  Non-con- 
formity; incongruity;  inconsistency;  want  of 
conformity.     [Rare.] 

The  moral  goodness  or  evil  of  men's  actions  .  .  .  con- 
sists in  their  conformity  or  unccm^omwiy  to  right  reason. 

SonHh,  Sermons. 
unconfoundf  (un-kon-found'),  V.  t.    To  reduce 
from  confusion  to  order.     Milton,  Tenure  of 
Kings. 

unconfused  (un-kon-fiizd'),  a.  1.  Free  from 
confusion  or  disorder.  Locke,  Human  Under- 
standing, U.  2. — 3.  Not  confused  or  embar- 
rassed. 

uncongeal  (un-kon-jel'),  V.  i.  [<  Mn-2  +  con- 
geal.']   To  thaw;"melt.     [Rare.] 

Soften'd  airs  that  blowing  steal, 
When  meres  begin  to  uruxmgeal. 

Tennyion,  The  Two  Voices. 

uncongenial  (un-kon-je'nial),a.  Not  congenial. 
unconjunctive    (un-kon-jiingk'tiv),  a.     That 
cannot  be  joined.     [Rare.] 
Two  persons  unconjurtcHve  and  unmarriable  together. 
MUton,  Divorce,  L  16. 

unconnected  (un-ko-nek'ted),  a.  1.  Not  con- 
nected; not  united';'  separate. 

The  two  unconnected  facts.  J.  Moriey,  Burke,  p.  36. 
2.  Without  connections  or  relations;  specifi- 
cally, without  family,  friends,  or  special  obli- 
gations. 
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If  I  had  been  an  unconnected  man, 

I,  from  this  moment,  should  have  formed  some  plan 

Never  to  leave  sweet  Venice. 

Shelley,  Julian  and  Maddalo. 

3.  Not  coherent;  not  connected  by  proper 
transitions  or  dependence  of  parts;  loose; 
vague;  rambling;  desultory:  as,  an  unconnect- 
ed discourse. 

unconningt,  n.  and  a.    See  uncunning. 

unconnlngnesst,  n.    See  uncmmingness. 

unconquerable  (un-kong'k6r-a-bl),  a.  1.  Not 
conquerable;  incapable  of  being  vanquished 
or  defeated ;  not  to  be  overcome  in  contest :  as, 
an  uneonqueraile  foe. 

Achilles,  her  uneonqueraile  son.  Cowper,  niad,  viii. 
2.  Incapable  of  being  subdued  and  brought 
under  control:  as,  urtconquerahle  passions  or 
temper. 

The  uneonguerable  will.  Milton,  P.  L.,  1. 106. 

=Syn.  1.  Invincible,  indomitable.    See  conquer. 

unconcLuerableness  (un-kong'ker-a-bl-nes),  n. 
The  character  or  state  of  being  unconquer- 
able. 

unconquerably  (uu-kong'ker-a-bli),  adv.  In- 
vincibly; insuperably. 

unconquered  (un-kong'kerd),  a.  1.  Not  van- 
quished or  defeated;  unsubdued;  not  brought 
under  control. — 2t.  Invincible;  insuperable. 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

unconscionable  (un-kon'shgn-a-bl),  a.  1. 
Not  consolonable ;  unreasonable ;  exceeding 
the  limits  of  any  reasonable  claim  or  expec- 
tation; inordinate;  enormous:  as,  an  wicon- 
scionable  demand. 

His  giantship  is  gone  somewhat  crestfallen, 
Stalking  with  less  uncoTiecionable  strides. 

MUton,  a.  A.,  L  1245. 
And  why  you  should,  for  a  Eespect  so  contrarie. 
Call  my  poor  wit  in  question  to  believe  you. 
Is  most  unconscionable.       Brome,  Northern  Lass,  i.  7. 

A  man  may  oppose  an  unconseioiwMe  request  for  an  un- 
justifiable reason.  Sir  R.  L'Entrange. 

2.  Not  guided  or  infiuenced  by  conscience. 

No  man  [is]  to  be  forc'd  by  the  compulsive  laws  of  men 
to  present  his  body  a  dead  sacrifice,  and  so  under  the 
gospel  most  unholy  and  unacceptable,  because  it  is  his  un- 
reasonable service,  that  is  to  say,  not  only  unwilling  but 
uruMmeianahle.  Mttton,  Civil  Power. 

Your  friend  is  an  unconscionable  dog :  but  you  can't 
help  that.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iii  1. 

Unconscionable  bargain,  in  law,  a  contract  so  obvious- 
ly unfair  that  it  is  inequitable  to  enforce  it ;  a  contract 
which  no  rational  man  would  make  and  no  honest  man 
would  accept. 

unconscionableness  (un-kon'shpn-a-bl-nes),  a. 
The  character  of  being  tinconscibnable,  in  any 
sense.    Bp.  Sail. 

unconscionably  (im-kon'shon-a-bli),  adv.  Un- 
reasonably; in  a  manner  or  d'egree  that  con- 
science and  reason  do  not  justify ;  inordinately. 
Too  absurd  and  too  unconscumaMy  gross  is  that  fond 
invention  that  waftod  hither  the  flffy  daughters  of  a 
strange  Dioclesian  £ing  of  Syria.       MUton,  Hist.  Eng.,  L 

unconscious  (un-kon'shus),  a.  1.  Not  con- 
scious, (a)  Not  occurring  in  or  attended  by  conscious- 
ness ;  subcouscious :  as,  unconscious  inference. 

Sleep,  fainting,  coma,  epilepsy,  and  other  unconsoious 
conditions  are  apt  to  break  in  upon  and  occupy  large  du- 
rations of  what  we  nevertheless  consider  the  mental  his- 
tory of  a  single  man. 

W.  James,  Prin.  of  Psychology,  1. 199. 

The  only  conception  we  can  form  of  a  purely  unconscious 
state  is  one  in  which  all  is  exactly  alike,  or  rather  in 
which  there  is  no  difference. 

W.  E.  Clifford,  Conditions  of  Mental  Develop^ment. 

(6)  Not  conscious  to  one's  self;  not  self-conscious;  not 
knowing ;  not  perceiving ;  unaware ;  hence,  regardless ; 
heedless  :  as,  umxmsciaus  ot  guilt  or  error. 

A  stately  mule,  as  yet  by  toils  nnbroke, 
Of  six  years'  age,  uneanseiaus  of  the  yoke. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xxiil.  756. 
Strong  poets  of  a  more  unconscious  day. 
When  Nature  spake  nor  sought  nice  reasons  why. 

Lowell,  Agassiz,  1.  4. 
(c)  Not  known  or  perceived  as  existing  in  one's  self ;  not 
felt :  as,  unconscious  generosity. 

The  red  rose  veils  a  heart  of  flame. 
And  blushes  with  unconscious  shame. 

Rose  Terry  Cooke. 

2.  Not    possessing  consciousness;    non-con- 
scious. 
Passive,  unconscious  substances. 

Foley,  Nat.  Theol.,  iv. 

unconsciously  (un-kon'shus-li),  adv.  In  an 
unconscious  manner ;  without  consciousness. 

A  religious  man,  in  proportion  as  obedience  becomes 
more  and  mor6  easy  to  him,  will  doubtless  do  his  duty 
unconsciously.    J.  a.  Nemnan,  Parochial  Sermons,  L  73. 

unconsciousness  (un-kon'shus-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  unconscious,  in  any  sense ;  ab- 
sence of  consciousness  or  of  self-conscious- 
ness. 


unconsummate 

unconsecratet  (un-kon'se-krat),  V.  t.  To  de- 
prive of  sacred  character;  desecrate. 

The  sin  of  Israel  had  even  unconsecrated  and  profaned 
that  sacred  edifice.  South,  Sermons. 

unconsecratet  (un-kon'se-krat),  a.  Not  con- 
secrated ;  unconsecrated. 

She  was  honseled  in  sight  of  the  people  with  an  host 
umxmseerate.  Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  134. 

unconsecrated  (un-kon'se-kra-ted),  a.  Not 
consecrated:  as,  a  temple  unconsecrated;  uncon- 
secrated bread.  Milton,  Church-Government,  ii. 

unconsenting  (un-kon-sen'ting),  a.  Not  con- 
senting; not  yielding  consent. 

unconsideratet  (un-kon-sid'er-at),  a.  Incon- 
siderate.   Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii. 

unconsideratenesst  (un-kon-sid'6r-at-nes),  n. 
Ineonsiderateness.  Hales,  Sermons,  Matt.  xxvi. 
75. 

unconsidered  (un-kon-sid'6rd),  a.    Not  consid- 
ered or  regarded;   not  attended  to;  not  es- 
teemed, 
A  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3.  28. 

imconsidering  (un-kon-sid'6r-ing),a.  Not  con- 
sidering; void  of  consideration;  regardless. 


unconspiringnesst  (un-kon-spir'ing-nes),  «. 
Absence  of  plotting  or  conspiracy. 

Aharmony  whose  dissonance  serves  but  to  manifest  the 
sincerity  and  un&mspiringness  of  the  writers. 

Boyle,  Works,  n.  276. 

unconstancyt(nn-kon'staai-si),  n.  Inconstancy. 
Fuller,  Worthies,  Huntingdonshire. 

unconstantt  (un-kon'stant),  a.  Inconstant. 
Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  i.  4.  lOO.' 

unconstantlyt  (un-kon'stant-li),  adv.  Incon- 
stantly.   Hobbes,  Human  Nature,  v. 

unconstitutional  (un-kon-sti-tii'shon-al),  a. 
Not  in  conformity  with  the  constitution  of  a 
country;  not  authorized  by  the  constitution; 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution; 
inconsistent  with  the  constitution  or  organic 
law.  In  the  law  of  the  United  States  a  statute  which  is 
unconstitutional  is  thereby  in  excess  of  legislative  author- 
ity, and  void.  In  English  law.  the  word  is  applied— (1) 
to  "  acts  at  variance  with  the  recognized  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution or  principles  of  government,  or  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  as  expressed  or  im- 
plied in  the  various  charters,  etc.,  uiough  not  illegal  in  the 
sense  of  being  forbidden  by  express  statute  "  (Yonge) ;  (2) 
to  acts  which  threaten  the  integrity  of  the  constitution 
or  government. 

By  unconstitutional,  as  distinguished  from  *'  illegal,"  1 
mean  a  novelty  of  much  importance,  tending  to  endan- 
ger the  established  laws.  Hallam. 
The  dangerous  and  unconstitutional  practice  of  remov- 
ing milita^  officers  for  their  votes  in  parliament. 

Burke,  Account  of  a  late  Administration  (1766). 
There  has  not  been  for  many  years  a  single  important 
measure  which  has  not  been  unconstitutional  with  its  op- 
ponents, and  which  its  supporters  have  not  maintained  to 
be  agreeable  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  constitution. 

Macaulay,  West.  Eer.  Def .  of  Mill. 

unconstitutionality  (un-kon-sti-tu-shon-al'i- 
ti),  n.  The  character  of  being  unconstitutional. 
His  [Jefferson's]  election  caused  the  repeal,  in  effect,  of 
the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  and  a  permanent  acquies- 
cence in  their  unconstituiionali^.    Calhoun,  Works,  i.  369. 

unconstitutionally  (un-kon-sti-tu'shon-al-i), 
adv.  In  an  imconstitutional  maimer;  m  oppo- 
sition to  the  constitution. 
unconstrained  (un-kon-strand'),  a.  1.  Free 
from  constraint;  free  to  act;  not  acting  or 
done  under  compulsion ;  voluntary. 

God  delights  not  to  make  a  drudge  of  virtue,  whose  ac- 
tions must  be  all  elective  and  uncmgtrained, 

Milton,  Divorce,  ii.  20. 
3.  Not  constrained  or  embarrassed;  not  men- 
tally constrained. 

A  natural  and  unconstrained  behaviour  has  something 
in  it  so  agreeable  that  it  is  no  wonder  to  see  people  en- 
deavouring after  it.  Addison,  Fashions  from  fiance. 
Maggie's  manner   this  morning  had  been  as  uncon- 
strained and  indifferent  as  ever. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  v.  4. 

unconstrainedly  (un-kon-stra'ned-li),  adv.  In 
an  unconstrained  manner,  in  either  sense. 
Hooker,  Works,  H.  49. 

unconstraint  (un-kon-stranf),  n.  Freedom 
from  constraint;  ease.  J'eZton.OntheClassicks. 
The  thoughts,  wived  with  words  above  their  own  level, 
are  always  on  then-  good  behavior,  and  we  feel  that  they 
would  have  been  happier  in  the  homelier  unconstraint  of 
prose.  LoweU,  New  Princeton  Rev.,  1. 154. 

unconsulting  (un-kon-sul'ting),  a.  Taking  no 
advice;  rash;  imprident.     [Rare.] 

It  was  the  fau-  Zehnane  .  .  .  whom  ujioOTWKZtijw  affec- 
tion .  .  had  made  borrow  so  much  of  her  natural  mod- 
esty as  to  leave  her  more  decent  raiments. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii. 

unconsununatet  (un-kon-snm'at),  a.  Not  con- 
summated.   Bnjden,  jEneid,  x'. 


uncontenmed 

imcontemned(uii-kon-temd'),a.  Not  despised; 
not  contemned.    Sfiak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  2.  10. 

nncontended  (im-kon-ten'ded),  a.  Not  dis- 
puted for ;  not  congested.    Dryden,  .3!neid,  v. 

nncontentedf  (tm-kon-ten'ted),  a.  Discontent- 
ed.   Daniel,  Philotas,  Ded. 

xincontentednesst  (un-kon-ten'ted-nes),  n. 
Diseontentedness.    Mammond,  Works,  I.  478. 

uncontentingnesst  (un-kon-ten'tinffies),  n. 
Want  of  power  to  satisfy.  Boyle,  Works,  I. 
261. 

imcontestablel'  (un-kon-tes'ta-lal),  a.  Incon- 
testable.   Locke. 

uncontested  (un-kon-tes'ted),  a.  Not  contest- 
ed; not  disputed; "hence,  evident;  indisputa- 
ble.   Sir  B.  Eladkmore,  Creation. 

uncontradictable  (un-kon-tra-dik'ta-bl),  a. 
That  cannot  be  contradicted.  "  Ca/rlyle. 

uncontradicted  (un-kon-tra-dik'ted),  a.  Not 
contradicted;  not  denied:  "as,  imoontradicted 
testimony.    Bp.  Pearson,  Expos,  of  Creed,  xi. 

uncontriving  (un-kon-tri'ving),  a.    Not  con- 
triving; deficient  in'contrivance.     [Bare.] 
The  savage,  wn&yntriving  man. 

Qdldmrdth,  Animated  Nature,    (Latham.) 

uncontrollable  (un-kon-tro'la-bl),  a..  1.  That 
cannot  be  controlled  "or  ruled;  ungovernable; 
intolerant  of  restraint:  as,  an  ■uncontrollable 
temper;  uncontrollable  subjects;  uncontroll- 
able events. — 2t.  Indisputable;  irrefragable. 
[Rare.] 

This  pension  was  granted  by  reason  of  tlie  King  of  Kng- 
land's  ■uncontroulable  title  to  England.    Sir  J.  Hayward. 

uncontroUableness  (un-kgn-tro'la-bl-nes),  «. 
The  character  of  being  uncontrollable.  Bp. 
Hall. 

uncontrollably  (un-kon-tro'la-bli),  o(to.  1.  In 
an  uncontrollable  maiiiner;  without  being  sub- 
ject to  control. 

Ood  may  uruontroUably  and  lawfully  deal  with  his  crea- 
tures as  he  pleases.  A.  Tucker. 

2t.  Indisputably;  ineontrovertibly. 

Abundantly  and  uncontroldMy  convincing  the  reality  of 
our  Saviour's  death. 

Bp.  Hall,  Contemplations,  Christ  Crucified. 

uncontrolled  (un-kon-trold'),  a.  1.  Not  eon- 
trolled  or  governed;  free. 

But  Jove's  high  will  is  ever  wncontrol'd, 

The  strong  he  withers,  and  confounds  the  bold. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xvlL  197. 

2.  Not  yielding  to  restraint;  uncontrollable. 

Do  I  not  know  the  wnoimtrQlled  thoughts 
That  youth  brings  with  him  when  his  blood  is  high  ? 
Beau,  and  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  iii. 

3f .  Not  disproved ;  not  refuted. 

That  Julius-  Ceasar  was  so  born  is  an  musontrouled  re- 
port. Sir  J.  Hayward. 

uncontroUedly  (un-kon-tro'led-li),  adv.  With- 
out control  or  restraint ;  without  effectual  op- 
position. 

uncontroversoryt  (un-kon-tro-v6r'so-ri),  a.  [< 
un-^  +  *controversory,  equiv.  to  contrvoersori- 
OMS.]    Free  from  controversy.     [Kare.] 

An  wncontroveraory  piety. 

Bp.  Hall,  Def.  of  Humb.  Kemonst.,  §  2. 

uncontroverted  (un-kon'tro-vfer-ted),  a.    Not 
controverted  or  disputed;  not  liable  to  be  called 
in  question. 
The  uneanSrinerted  certainty  of  mathematical  science. 


unconventional  (un-kon-ven'shon-al),  a.  Not 
conventional ;  not  bouiid  by  unswerving  rules ; 
free  in  character,  action,  or  treatment. 

unconventionality  (un-kgn-ven-shon-al'i-iii), 
n. ;  pi.  uncomuenUonalities  (-tiz).  The  charac- 
ter or  state  of  being  unconventional ;  origi- 
nality; freedom  from  rules  and  precedents; 
also,  that  which  is  unconventional ;  an  uncon- 
ventional act. 

Whately  often  offended  people  by  the  extreme  uncon- 

ventionaiUy  of  his  manners.        Eneyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  6S0. 

A  quaint  little  story,  notable  among  other  unconverMon- 

alibies  for  being  a  romance  without  even  a  vestige  of  a 

love  story.  The  Academy,  No.  877,  p.  1  of  adv'ts. 

unconversable  (un-kon-v6r'sa-bl),  a.  Not  free 
in  conversation;  repelling  conversation;  not 
social;  reserved. 

I  soon  grew  domestic  with  lord  Halifax,  and  was  as  often 
with  lord  Somers  as  the  formality  of  his  nature  (the  only 
uTusmmertaMe  fault  he  had)  made  it  agreeable  to  me. 

Suiiift,  Change  in  Queen's  Ministry. 

unconversant  (un-kon'ver-sant),  a.    Not  con- 
versant; not  familiarly  acquainted:  followed 
usually  by  with  before  an  object,  sometimes 
by  in. 
Unconvenant  in,  disquisitions  of  this  kind. 

Uadox,  Exchequer,  Fref. 
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unconversion  (un-kgn-v6r'shon),  n.  The  state 
of  being  unconverted;  impenitence.     [Bare.] 

unconverted  (im-kon-ver'ted),  a.  Not  con- 
verted; not  changed  in  opinion;  specifically, 
not  brought  to  accept  a  (specified)  religious 
faith;  in  theol.,  not  having  abandoned  a  sinful 
life :  as,  the  unconverted. 

Unconverted  to  Christianity. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Of  K«pentanoe,  viii. 

unconvertible   (un-kon-v6r'ti-bl),  a.     Not 

convertible ;  that  oaniiot  be  changed  from  one 

thing  or  form  to  another:  as,  lead  is  uneonver- 

Uble  into  silver. 

Unconvertible  ignorance.  Oongreve,  Love  for  Love,  iv.  12. 

uncord  (un-k6rd'),  V.  t.  [<  un-^  +  eordX."]  To 
loose  from  cords;  unfasten  or  unbind:  as,  to 
wncord  a  bed:  to  umcord  a  package. 

uncork  (un-k6rk'),,'K.  *.  [<  «tM-2  +  corfcl.]  1. 
To  draw  the  cork  from;  open  by  drawing  the 
cork,  as  a  bottle. — 2.  To  allow  to  flow  out,  as 
if  by  removing  a  cork,  as  words,  feelings,  and 
the  like ;  cause  (a  person)  to  speak.  [CoUoq. 
or  slang.] 

uncorrectt  (un-ko-rekf),  a.  Incorrect.  Dry- 
den,  Wild  Gallant,  Pref . 

uncorrespondencyt  (un-kor-e-spon'den-si),  n. 
The  state  of  being  uneorrespondent,  or  not 
mutually  adapted  or  agreeable.    Bp.  GoMden. 

uncorresponaentt  (un-kor-e-spon'dent),  a.  Not 
correspondent;  not  suitable,  adapted, or  agree- 
able.   Bp.  Gauden. 

uncorriglblet  (un-kor'i-ji-bl),  a.  [<  MB.  un- 
eorrigible;  <  «wi-i  +  corrigible^']  Incorrigible. 
Wyclif. 

uncorrupt  (un-ko-rupf),  a.  Not  corrupt;  not 
depraved;  not  perverted;  incorrupt;  pure:  as, 
an  imcorrupt  judgment ;  an  uncorrupt  text. 

For  the  rest,  my  Lord  Clifford  was  a  valiant  uncorrupt 
gentleman.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Aug.  18, 1673. 

uncorrupted  (un-ko-rup'ted),  a.  Not  corrupt- 
ed, in  any  sense;  "not  debased;  not  vitiated; 
not  depraved ;  not  decomposed. 

In  the  chapel  belonging  to  it  lies  the  body  of  St.  Suso- 
rius  their  founder,  as  yet  un^corrupted  though  dead  many 
hundreds  of  yeares.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  25, 1644. 

uncorruptedness  (un-ko-rup'ted-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  uncorrupted.  Milton,  Aieopa- 
gitica. 

uncorruptibilityt  (un-kg-rup-ti-biri-ti),  n.    [< 

MB.  imcorrupUbilitte;  <  uncorruptible  +  -ity  (see 

-bility).']    Incapability  of  being  corrupted;  in- 

corruption. 

In  tmcoruptibilite  of  quyete  or  pesible  and  mylde  spirit. 

Wydif,  1  Pet.  iii.  4. 

uncorruptiblet  (un-kg-rup'ti-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  un- 
corruptible; <  u/nA  -t-  corruptible.]  Incorrup- 
tible.   Eom.  i.  23. 

uncorruptiont  (un-kg-mp'shgn),  n.  [<  ME.  un- 
corrupcioun;  <  «n-i "+  corruption.]  Incorrup- 
tion. 

Glorie  and  honour  and  vncoripeioun  to  hem  that  seken 
eurlastynge  lyf .  Wyclif,  Kom.  li.  7. 

uncorruptivet  (un-ko-mp'tiv),  a.    Incorrupti- 
ble. 
Those  other  climes  of  uncorruptive  joy. 

(Mover,  Leonidas,  vii.  413. 

uncorruptly  (un-kg-rupt'li),  adv.  In  an  uncor- 
rupt manner ;  truly ;  genuinely. 

I  shall  declare  wrtcorrupUye  the  sayings. 

Brende,  tr.  of  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  198. 

uncorruptness  (un-kg-rupt'nes),  n.  Integrity ; 
uprightness.    Tit.  ii.'  7. 

uncorvent,  a.     [ME.,  <  wn-i  +  corven,  pp.  of 

herven,  carve:  see  carve.]    Uncut;  untrimmed. 

Uncorven  and  ungrobbed  lay  the  vyne. 

Chaucer,  Former  ^e,  1.  14. 

uncostly  (un-k6st'li),  a.  Not  costly;  not  of  a 
high  price  or  value. 

A  iuan's  spirit  is  naturally  careless  of  baser  and  uncosUy 
materials.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1886),  1. 841. 

uncounselable,  uncounsellable  (un^koun'sel- 
a-bl),  a.  Not  to  be  advised;  not  consistent 
with  good  advice  or  prudence.  Clarendon,  Civil 
Wars. 

uncounseled,  uncounselled  (un-koun'seld),  a. 
[<  ME.  umcowiceiled;  <  wnA  +  counseled.]  1. 
Not  having  counsel  or  advice.  BwJce,  Letter 
to  a  Noble  Lord.— 2t.  Wrongly  counseled;  led 
into  error. 

Uncounceiled  goth  ther  noon  fro  me. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  6868. 

uncountable  (un-koun'ta-bl),  a.  Not  capable 
of  being  counted ;  innumerable. 

Those  uncountaMe  bodies  set  in  the  firmament. 

Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  ii. 
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uncounted  (im-koun'ted),  a.  Not  counted ;  not 
numbered;  hence,  innumerable. 

The  blunt  monster  with  UTicoutUed  heads. 
The  still-discordant  wavering  multitude. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  Ind. 
The  twinkling  sea's  uncounted  smile. 

William  Harris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  137. 

uncouple  (un-kup'l),  V.  [<  ME.  uncouplen,  on- 
copelen;  <  m»-2  -|-  couple.]  I.  trans.  To  loose, 
as  dogs  from  their  couples,  or  railway-ears  from 
their  couplings;  set  loose;  disjoin. 

Forth  he  gothe  ther  as  the  hartys  bye ; 
His  houndys  were  oncmelyd  by  and  by. 

Oenerydes  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  42. 
So  when  our  mortal  frame  shall  be  disjoined, 
The  lifeless  lump  urusoupled  from  the  mind, 
From  sense  of  grief  and  pain  we  shall  be  free. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Lucretius,  iii. 

II.  intrans.  To  break  loose;  exert  influence 
unrestrained. 

Longe  tyme  it  was  er  tiranuye 
Or  any  vyce  dorste  on  him  uncouple. 

Chaucer,  Monk's  Tale,  1.  612. 

uncoupled  (im-kup'ld),  «.     l.    Not  coupled; 
not  fastened  to  a  couple  or  with  couplings. 
Steeds  snort,  uncoupled  stag-hounds  bay, 
And  merry  hunters  quit  the  bower. 

Scott,  Cadyow  Castle. 

2.  Not  wedded;  single. 

Unoccupied,  cold  virginity. 

Chamberlayne,  fharonnida  (1659). 

3.  In  Tier.,  same  as  d4coupU. 
uncourteous  (un-kSr'tf-us),  a.  [<  ME.  vmcurteis, 

wncortoise;  <  un-'i-  +  courteous.]  Not  courteous ; 
uncivil.     Sir  P.  Sidney. =^^0.  See  unaml. 
uncourteously  (un-k6r'te-us-li),  adv.    Unciv- 
illy; impolitely.    Sir  T.  Slyot,  The  (Jovemour, 
iii.  6. 

uncourtesyt,  n.     [<  MB.  uncurtesie;  <  un-^  + 
courtesy.]    Lack  of  courtesy. 
It  were  to  gret  uncurtesie.        Rom.  qf  the  Rose,  L  3687. 
uncourtliness  (un-kort'li-nes),  n.     The  char- 
acter of  being  uncourtly.    Addison,  Whig-Ex- 
aminer, No.  5. 
uncourtly  (un-kort'li),  a.    Not  courtly,    (a)  Un- 
trained in  the  manners  of  a  court ;  hence,  not  suave,  bland, 
pleasing,  flattering,  or  the  like. 

And  this  event  uncourtly  Hero  thought 

Her  inward  guilt  would  in  her  looks  have  wrought. 

Marlowe,  Hero  and  Leander,  iii. 
(6)  Uncivil ;  rude ;  coarse ;  plain. 

It  would  be  uncourtly  to  speak  in  harsher  words  to  the 
fair.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  294. 

uncoust  (ung'kus),  a.  [<  L.  uncu^,  hooked,  < 
unciis,  a  hook,  barb :  see  unce^,  uncus.]  Hook- 
like ;  hooked.  5'jr  T.  Browns. 
uncouth  (un-kSth'  ),a.  [Also  dial,  unldd,  unked, 
unka/rd,  So.  unco  (see  vmco),  <  ME.  wncouth,  un- 
kouth,  onkouth,  uncuth,  umkuth,  uncothe,  <  AS. 
uncuth  (loel.  uknrnmr  =  Goth,  mikunths),  un- 
known, unusual,  strange ;  as  un-^  -t-  couth.]  1 . 
Not  known,  (of)  Not  common ;  unusual ;  rare ;  hence, 
elegant;  beautiful. 

Ther  maystow  seen  devysing  of  herneys 
So  unxotUh  and  so  riche. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 1639. 

(&)  Not  commonly  known ;  not  familiar;  strange;  foreign. 

[He]  rode  be  the  moste  vnrcouthe  weyes  that  thei  myght 

tUl  he  com  to  Newerke.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  190. 

His  fall 
May  be  our  rise.  It  is  no  uncouth  thing 
To  see  fresh  buildings  from  old  ruins  spring. 

B.  Jomon,  Sejanus,  iii.  3. 
(It)  Strange  and  suspicious ;  uncanny ;  such  as  to  arouse 
suspicion,  dread,  fear,  or  alarm. 

An  uncouth  pain  torments  my  grieved  soul. 

Marlowe,  Tamburlaine  the  Great,  I.,  ii.  7. 
If  this  uncouth  forest  yield  anything  savage. 

Shah.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  6.  6. 
The  Judges  meet  in  some  urwovth  dark  Dungeon. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  42. 
(2)  Strange  and  awkward ;  characterized  by  awkwardness, 
clumsiness,  or  oddity ;  now  the  usual  meaning :  as,  uncouth 
manners  or  behavior. 

The  terms,  the  principles,  the  propositions  of  it  [any 

human  art  or  science],  are  all  at  first  sight  strange  and 

uruxmth,  and  make  no  bright  impression  upon  the  mind. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  x. 

Through  thee  her  Merrimacs  and  Agiochooks 

And  many  a  name  uncouth  win  gracious  looks. 

Lowell,  To  Whittier. 
2t.  Not  knowing;  ignorant. 

For  he  taght  the  vn-coittlie  and  vn-kunnynge  by  his  prech- 
ynge.  Ha/mpole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  26. 

=Syn.  1  (6)  (2).  Ungainly,  Bungling,  etc.  See  awkward. 
uncouthly  (un-koth'li),  adm.  [<  ME.  uncouthly, 
uneuthlig,  <  AS.  uncHthlice,  <  uncuth,  imknown: 
Bee  uncouth.]  If.  Rarely;  elegantly. 
To  graythe  [adorn]  hir  wel  and  uncouthly  [tr.  OF.  nMe- 
ment].  Rom.  <tf  the  Rose,  1.  684. 

2.  In  an  uncouth  manner;  oddly;  strangely; 
awkwardly;  clumsUy. 
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A  labyrinth  of  peaks  and  colamns,  clefts  and  ravines, 
now  strangely  monumental,  now  uncouthiy  irregular. 

Geikie,  Geol.  Sketches,  ii.  9. 

uncouthness  (un-koth'nes),  TO.  1.  The  state  or 
character  of  being rmcouth;  strangeness;  odd- 
ness :  as,  the  uncouthness  of  a  word  or  of  dress. 
Dr.  H.  More. — 2.  Something  that  is  imcouth 
or  odd.     [Eare.] 

The  few  uncouthtieases  of  which  Mendoza  and  Boscan 
more  especially  are  guilty  (sucli  as  certain  faults  of 
rhythmic  accentuation).  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  367. 

uncouthsomet  (Tm-koth'sum),  a.  [<  uncouth  + 
-some.1    Unusual;  awkward. 

Here  a  huge  tempest  of  wind  surprized  us.  .  .  .  This 
uncoutheom  weather  being  spent,  we  had  again  the  use  of 
very  favourable  gales,  until  we  came  unto  the  Tropick  of 
Cancer.  Bucamers  of  America  (tr.,  1684),  p.  6. 

uncovenablef  (un-kuv'e-na-bl),  a.  [ME.,  also 
unconahle,  uncunable;  ^'m«-1  +  covenable.^  1. 
Unsuitable ;  unbecoming. 

1  sey  nat  that  honestitee  in  clothing  of  man  or  womman 
is  uneavenahle  Chauoer,  Parson's  Tale. 

2.  Uncivil;  churlish;  rude;  savage. 

The  nature  of  som  man  is  .  .  .  overthrowenge  to  yvel 
and  .  .  .  uncmxruiMe  [tr.  L.  vmportunu8\. 

Cha/ueer,  Boethina,  iv.  prose  6. 

imcovenanted  (un-kuv'e-nan-ted),  a.  X.  Not 
promised  by  covenant ;  not  resting  on  a  cove- 
nant or  promise. —  2.  Not  bound  by  a  covenant, 
contract,  or  agreement ;  not  having  joined  in  a 
covenant,  compact,  league,  or  the  like ;  specifi- 
cally, not  subscribing  to  the  Scottish  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant. 

In  Scotland  a  few  fanatical  non-jurors  may  have  grudged 
their  allegiance  to  an  urteovenamiM  king. 

Sir  M.  May,  Const.  Hist.  Bng.,  1. 

Uncovenanted  dvll  service.  See  ciw;;.— Uncove- 
nanted  mercies,  such  mercies  as  Ood  may  be  pleased  to 
show  to  those  not  embraced  within  the  covenant,  as,  for 
example,  those  who  have  never  heard  of  Christ,  and  there- 
fore have  never  consciously  accepted  him  as  a  Saviour. 
uncover  (un-kuv'fer),  v.  [<  ME.  uncoveren,  un- 
keveren;  <  Mn-2  +  oover'>:'\  I.  trans.  1.  To  re- 
move a  cover  or  covering  from;  divest  of  a 
cover  or  covering,  such  as  a  hat,  a  veil,  cloth- 
ing, a  roof,  or  the  like. 

Kather  let  my  head 
.  .  .  dance  upon  a  bloody  pole 
Than  stand  uncovered  to  the  vulgar  groom. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  1. 128. 
None  of  the  Eastern  people  use  the  compliment  of  ujir 
covering  their  heads  when  they  meet  as  we  do. 

BwmpieT,  Voyages,  an.  1688. 

Hence — 2.  To  lay  bare;  disclose;  lay  open  to 

view. 

In  vain  thou  striv'st  to  cover  shame  with  shame. 
Or  by  evasions  thy  crime  vm/iover'sl  more. 

Uaum,  S.  A.,  1.  842. 

3.  Milit.,  in  the  deployment  of  troops,  to  ex- 
pose (the  successive  lines  of  formation)  by  the 
wheeling  to  right  or  left  of  the  lines  in  front. 

When  troops  deploy,  the  different  leading  companies 
or  divisions,  etc.,  successively  uncover  those  in  their  rear, 
by  marching  out  from  the  right  or  left  of  the  column. 

Farrow,  Mil.  Encyc,  III.  526. 

II.  intrans.  To  remove  the  cover  or  covering 
of  something,  as  the  head;  specifically,  to  take 
off  one's  hat  or  other  head-covering. 

Vrwover,  dogs,  and  lap.  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iii.  6.  95. 

We  are  forced  to  u-ncoser  after  them.  Addison. 

uncovered  (un-kuv'erd),  a.     1.  Not  provided 

with  a  cover  or  covering ;  having  no  covering ; 

bare ;  naked ;  especially,  having  no  covering  on 

the  head.    1  Cor.  xi.  13. 

Thou  wert  better  in  thy  grave  than  to  answer  with  thy 
uncovered  body  this  extremity  of  the  skies. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  4.  106. 

2.  Not  included,  embraced,  or  comprehended. 
uncowl  (un-koul'),  D.  t.  1.  To  deprive  of  a  cowl, 
as  a  monk — that  is,  to  unmonk,  by  the  figura- 
tive taking  from  him  of  his  monk's  cowl. — 2. 
To  uncover  by  removing  or  throwing  back  the 
cowl,  or,  by  extension,  any  muffler  or  veil. 

Men  bearded,  bald,  cowled,  uncowUd,  shod,  unshod. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  liL 
I  pray  you  think  us  friends — uncowl  your  face. 

Ct^eridge. 

nncreate  (un-kre-af),  v.  t.     [<  un-'^  +  create.'] 
To  annihilate ;  deprive  of  existence. 
That  I  could  uncreate 
Myself,  or  be  forgotten. 

Shirley,  The  Wedding,  i.  4. 

nncreate  (un-kre-af),  a.     [<  uitA  +  create.'] 
Uncreated.    Ath'ana^an  Greed. 
uncreated  (un-krf-a'ted),  a.    1.  Not  yet  cre- 
ated. 

Misery,  unarea^£d  till  the  crime 

Of  thy  rebellion.  MUtan,  P.  L.,  vi.  268. 

Ood  must  have  left  them  [angels  and  men]  uncreated  if 
not  endued  with  liberty  of  mind.    Hooker,  Works,  II.  432. 
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2.  Not  produced  by  creation;  existing  without 
being  created. 

There  is  one  particular  and  peculiar  spirit,  who  is  truly 
and  properly  a  person,  of  a  true,  real,  and  personal  sub- 
sistence, not  a  created,  but  uncreated,  person,  and  so  the 
true  and  one  Eternal  God. 

Bp.  Pearson,  Expos,  of  Creed,  p.  477. 

uncreatedness  (un-kre-a'ted-nes),  n.  The  char- 
acter of  being  uncreated.  Waterland,  Works, 
ii.  326. 

uncrediblet  (un-kred'i-bl),  a.  Incredible. 
Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning. 

uncreddtt  (un-kred'it),  V.  t.  To  discredit.  Fuller. 

uncreditablet  (un-kred'i-ta-bl),  a.  Discredit- 
able.   J.  Collier,  Short  View  (ed.  1698),  p.  7. 

uncreditablenesst  (un-kred'i-ta-bl-nes),  TO.  The 
character  of  being  discreditable.  Decay  of 
Christ.  Piety. 

uncritical  (un-krit'i-kal),  a.  1.  Not  critical; 
not  able  or  disposed  to  criticize;  wanting  in 
aeuteness  of  judgment  or  critical  analysis. 

We  are  not  so  rude  understanders  or  uncriticaU  speak- 
ers. Bp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  24. 
Statements  republished  by_  careless  sub-editors,  and 
readily  accepted  by  the  uncritical  who  believe  all  they  see 
in  print,  diffuse  erroneous  prepossessions. 

H.  Spencer,  Frin.  of  BocioL,  p.  81. 

2.  Not  according  to  the  rules  of  just  criticism ; 
not  intelligent  from  the  critical  point  of  view : 
as,  an  uncritical  estimate. 

While,  therefore,  we  would  defend  in  its  entire  extent 
the  general  doctrine  which  Pestalozzi  inaugurated,  we 
think  great  evil  likely  to  result  from  an  uncr^Acai  recep- 
tion of  his  specific  devices.  H.  Spencer,  Education,  p.  118. 

uncropped  (un-kropf),  a.  1.  Not  cropped  or 
plucked. 

A  fresh  UTicropped  flower.      Shak.,  All's  Well,  v.  3.  327. 
2.  Not  cropped  or  out,  as  the  ears  of  a  dog. 
uncross  (un-kr6s'),  "■  *•     [<  un-^  +  crossl.1     To 
change  from  a  crossed  position. 
Mr.  Snell  uncrossed  his  legs,  and  stooped. 

The  Century,  XXVI.  623. 

uncrossed  (im-krdst'),  a.  1.  Not  crossed;  not 
canceled. 

Such  gain  the  cap  of  him  that  makes  'em  fine. 
Yet  keeps  his  book  uncross'd. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  3.  26. 

2.  Not  limited  as  regards  cashabiUty  or  ne- 

fotiabUity  by  crossing :  as,  an  uncrossed  check, 
ee  crossed  check,  under  checV-,  n. — 3.  Not 
thwarted ;  not  opposed. 
uncrovm  (un-kroun'),  V.  t.  [<  «»i-2  -I-  crown.]  1. 
To  deprive  of  a  crown ;  degrade  from  the  royal 
dignity;  by  extension,  to  reduce  from  high  dig- 
nity or  preemiuenee. 

I'll  ujicrmcn  him  ere  't  be  long. 

Sliak.,  3  Hen.  VI,  iii  3.  232. 
Prepare  a  welcome  to  UTwroum  the  greatness 
Of  his  prevailing  fates.         Ford,  Lady's  Trial,  ii.  4. 

2.  To  remove  the  crown  from. 

Uncroum  his  head.  Dryden,  .^neid,  xii.  448. 

uncrowned  (un-kround'),  a.  1.  Not  wearing  a 
crown  j  not  having  assumed  the  crown,  as  a 
sovereign  prince  who  has  not  yet  received  coro- 
nation. Hence — 2.  Having  royal  rank  or  pow- 
er without  occupying  the  royal  oflaee. 
unction  (ungk'shon),  TO.  [<  ME.  *unction,  unx- 
ioun,  <  OP.  unction,  oncHon,  F.  oncUon  =  Pr. 
unctio,  oncdo  =  Sp.  wndon  =  Pg.  unqSo,  uncgSo 
=  It.  umione,  <  L.  uncUo(n-),  a  besmearing, 
anointing,  <  ungere,  unguere,  pp.  unctus,  smear, 
anoint:  see  unguent,  oint.]  1.  The  act  of 
anointing,  smearing,  or  rubbing  with  an  un- 
guent, ointment,  or  oil. 

It  [the  weft]  glides  easily  along  the  metallic  warps,  re- 
quiring no  urtctiim,  as  is  sometimes  the  case. 

Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  956. 
Especially— (a)  Anointing  as  a  symbol  of  consecration, 
dedication,  or  appointment  to  an  important  ofiBce.  The 
practice  of  unction  in  religious  ceremonials  existed  in  the 
Christian  church  at  a  very  early  day,  as  well  as  in  the  Jew- 
ish church,  and  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time  in 
the  Boman  Catholic,  Greek,  and  some  other  churches.  In 
Christian  usage  it  includes  the  unction  of  catechumens 
both  before  and  after  baptism,  of  candidates  at  confirma- 
tion, of  the  clergy  at  ordination,  of  the  sick,  of  kings  at 
their  coronation,  and  of  various  articles  dedicated  to  a 
sacred  use.  The  practice  is  not  continued  in  Protestant 
churches.    See  chrism,  and  holy  ml  (under  oU). 

Thei  make  but  on  Unaxoun,  whan  thei  Cristene  Children. 
MandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  19. 

The  Divine  unctibn  of  thy  Holy  Spirit. 

Thomas  d  Eempis,  Imit.  of  Christ  (trans.),  iu.  19. 

Something  .  .  .  should  dishonour  and  profane  in  him- 
self that  priestly  unction  and  clergy-right  whereto  Christ 
hath  entitled  him.         MUton,  Church-Government,  iL  3. 

(&)  Anointing  for  medical  purposes. 

Applying  only  a  warm  napkin  to  the  place,  after  the  une- 
tion  and  tricace.  B.  Jantan,  Volpone,  iL  2. 

He  paid  great  attention  to  the  health  of  body  and  mind, 
using  unction  and  the  bath  often.     AlcoH,  Tablets,  p.  115. 


unculled 

2.  That  which  is  used  for  anointing;  an  un- 
guent; anointment;  a  salve. 

With  this  plaster 
And  this  unxH^/m  do  I  master 
All  the  f  ester'd  ill  that  may 
Give  him  grief  another  day. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  iv.  2. 

Hence — 3.  Anything  that  is  soothing  or  leni- 
tive. 

Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul. 
That  not  your  trespass,  but  my  madness  speaks. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 145. 

4.  In  speech,  that  quality  in  the  words  used, 
tone  of  expression,  or  mode  of  address  which 
excites  devotion,  fervor,  tenderness,  sympathy, 
and  the  like  in  the  hearer;  especially,  those 
qualities  which  induce  religious  fervor  ond  ten- 
derness. 

Its  diction  [the  Bible's],  .  .  .  when  temperately  and 
soberly  used,  imparts  an  unction  to  a  religious  discourse 
which  nothing  else  can  supply. 

R.  Hall,  Review  of  Foster's  Essays. 

5.  Emotional  warmth ;  gush ;  specifically,  sim- 
ulated fervor,  devotion,  or  sympathy ;  counter- 
feited sentiment;  nauseous  sentimentality. 

The  delightful  equivoque  and  uncHon  of  the  passage  in 
Farquhar.  BazlitL 

Luring  us  by  stories  old. 
With  a  comic  urtckon  told. 

WhUtier,  To  my  old  Schoolmaster. 
Unction  of  tlie  sick,  a  sacrament  or  rite  in  which  sick 
persons  are  anointed  with  oil.  In  the  Greek  Church  it  is 
administered  to  sick  persons  whether  in  danger  of  death 
or  not.  {See  euelidaion.)  In  the  Boman  Catholic  Church 
it  is  administered  only  to  the  former  class,  and  is  known, 
since  the  twelfth  century,  as  extreme  or  last  unction.  In 
this  church  the  body  of  the  sick  person  is  anointed  by  a 
priest  with  consecrated  olive-oil,  in  the  figure  of  a  cross, 
on  the  eyes,  ears,  nostrils,  mouth,  the  palms  of  the  hands, 
and  the  soles  of  the  feet.  The  oil  must  be  consecrated 
by  a  bishop,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  when  a 
priest  may  receive  especial  power  from  the  Pope  to  con- 
secrate it. 

unctioust  (imgk'shus),  a.  An  obsolete  variant 
of  unctuous.  B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his 
Humour,  iv.  4. 

unctiousnesst  (ungk'shus-nes),  n.  An  obsolete 
variant  of  unctuousness. 

As  if  the  sappe  thereof  had  a  flre-f  ceding  unctiousness 
therein.  FuUer,  Worthies,  Warwickshire. 

unctuosity  (ungk-tu-os'i-ti),  TO.  [<  P.  onctuosite 
=  Sp.  untuosidad  =  Pgf  unctuosidade  =  It.  un- 
tuositdt,  <  ML.  *'um,ctuosita{t-')s,  <  ML.  unctuosus, 
unctuous :  see  unctuous.]  Unctuousness.  Bev. 
T.  Adams,  Works,  L  17. 

unctuous  (ungk'tu-us),  a.  [<  P.  onctueux  = 
Sp.  untuoso  =  Pg.  unctvaso  =  It.  untuoso,  <  ML. 
unctuosus,  greasy,  oily,  <  L.  uncttis,  a  smearing, 
anointing,  ML.  also  ointment,  <  ungere,  unguere, 
pp.  unctus,  smear,  anoint :  see  unction,  unguent.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  an  unguent 
or  ointment;  greasy;  oily;  fat;  soapy. 

Ingrateful  man,  with  liquorish  draughts 
-And  morsels  unctuous,  greases  his  pure  mind. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3. 195. 

2.  Having  a  greasy,  oily,  or  soapy  feel  when 
rubbed  or  touched  by  the  fingers — a  charac- 
teristic of  steatite,  talc,  serpentine,  and  other 
magnesiau  minerals,  due  to  the  magnesia 
which  they  contain. — 3.  Having  or  character- 
ized by  unction;  tending  to  reUgious  fervor; 
especially,  falsely  or  affectedly  fervid,  devo- 
tional, emotional,  gushing,  or  the  like;  exces- 
sively bland  or  suave. 

A  Quaker  could  not  be  drawn  without  being  caricatured 
into  an  unctuous  rogue. 

J.  AshUm,  Social  Life  in  Beign  of  Queen  Anne,  II.  138. 
He  at  first  knit  his  brows ;  then  smiled  with  more  unc- 
tuom  benignity  than  ever.    Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  vilt 
Unctuous  sucker.    See  sucker,  1  (<f)  (3). 
unctuously  (ungk'tu-us-li),  adm.    In  an  unctu- 
ous manner;  with  unctuousness. 
unctuousness  (ungk'ta-us-nes),  to.    The  state 
of  being  unctuous,  in" any  sense. 
uncturet  (un^k'tur),  to.     [ME.  uncture,  <  L.  unc- 
tura,  au  anomting,  <  ungere,  U7iguere,  pp.  unc- 
tus, anoint :  see  unction,  unguent.]   An  unguent. 
For  sheep  ishorne  make  uncture  of  Inpyne. 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  163. 

uncuckoldedt  (un-kuk'61-ded),  a.    Not  made 
a  cuckold. 
It  is  a  deadly  sorrow  to  behold  a  foul  knave  uneuckolded. 
Shale..  A.  and  C,  i.  2.  76. 
uncular  (ung'ku-lar),  a.     [<  uncle,  after  avun- 
cuiar.]    Ot  or  pertaining  to  an  uncle ;  avuncu- 
lar.    [Humorous.] 

The  grave  Don  owned  the  soft  impeachment,  relented 
at  once,  and  clasped  the  young  gentleman  in  the  Welling- 
ton trousers  to  his  uncular  and  rather  angular  breast. 

De  Quincey,  Spanish  Nun,  vi.    (Davies.) 
imcuUed  (un-kuld'),  fl.     l.  Not  gathered.— 2. 
Not  separated;  not  selected. 


™<^11«*  6593                                                         undefouled 

UTuy^Md  M^oamTto^hand'*  ''mZf^^^    rf  ««  ^e  wary  ploughman,  on  the  mountain's  brow,                 There  is  hardly  a  greater  and  more  u-ndecidable  problem 

u  11^  a,  as  came  to  nana.      MUtm,  P.  L.,  xL  486.  trndanw  hiB  watery  stores.                                               in  natural  theology.                        SmMi,  Sermons;  in.  vi. 

tmCUlpablet  (un-lna'pa-bl),  a.     Inculpable.  Dryden,  tr.  of  Georgics,  i.  1B7.  unflecidet  fim-dS  sM"l  «   /      r<  iin.2  +  dpMHp  1 

imcurtt(™*ult'),  a.   ■•[<  «J^l  +  *c«2*,  <  L.  cul-  undashed   (un-dashf),  a.     Not  dashed;   not    To  reVe?L  a  del  siL 'oonLmhis 

te«,  pp.  of  colere,  cultivate :  see  mlt,  n.    Gi.  m-  frightened  or  alarmed    undaunted.                         To  !II^  hTitw^rr/I^  fw  h.,.  ,..  v»i„ 

/^/TV  t     TTnnnlfi-iTo+Q.^ .  t..-..^.^ .  4n:*««„4.«  ,                             '                                                    -Lo  «™*cci<ifi -he  late  Concluded  act  they  held  for  vain. 

cult.]     Uncultivated,  rude;  illiterate.  Yet  stands  he  stiff,  «»<J<mW,  unterrlfled.                                                                Donirf;  ClvU  Wars,  tU. 

•uncultivable  (un-kul  ti-va-bl),  a.    Not  capa-  DemfeJ,  civil  Wars,  vl.  imtlppiileil  Cnnjls  »T',^oH^    «      i     W/.+  /i^„i/i»,i 

^VffJ^r^  '""''^  °'  ''^^i™'^''-    ^""'^A  IHldate  (un'dat),  a.     [<  L.  ^mdatL,  pp.  of  ;»-  TiSmJeTj^roTsttH^^d  '     '^  ^°*  ^'"'^'^ 

imcStivatedTm-M^ti-vlEted^  a     Not  eulti  fXV^lfi^"^ T''  ^  T'^'^'  ^  ""^^"^  ^^  T*^'                   ^™«  '""^^'^  1-'' *«  -^  «'^«- 

TmouiTiiyaiiea  (.un-Kui  ti-va-tea;,  a.    iNotoxUti-  undulate.^     1.  Wavy;  having  a  waved  surface.                                                    ^.  PA*™.  Blenheim. 

vated,  m  any  sense  of  that  word.  Coues.— 2.  la  bot,  sa.me  as  Zndmlate.                    3  Nothavineone'smind  made  im  or  one's  mir 

imculturet(un-M'tiu-)  ».    Neglectorwantof  undatedi (un-da'te'd), a.   [<m-l  +  da«.]   Not  posewT^^esolute                 ^            ^ 

culture  or  education.    Bp.  Hall,  OnVa.ayii.U.  dated:  havine  no  date  •  as  an  Mn(ia<e<J  letter  or    1'"'"'"^*;'^'  /"''®°^"^<^- 

uncumbert.t).     [ME.unwml,erm;<ur^2  +  cum-  biU?      ''^^"^  no  date .  as,  an  M»rfaM  letter  or                 So  doubted  he,  and  «n<ferf<w  yet, 

ler.l    To  ^easeW  encumbering.             ,  und;ted2(un'da-ted),a.     l<  ungate  +  .ed2.2  1.                  Stood  drawmg  forth  h.s  falch.on^h^_  ^^^^^_ . 

^SfJi?     ntLiJTm    T  i,^i^*^-^J  ''■  1  Fi^^"™"'-  Having  a  waved  surface;  rising  and  falUng  in  undecidedly  (un-de-si'ded-li),  adv.    In  an  un- 

««n«^;,-«^?,'f?'t  °-°^''  ^"r/?;J-  ^^-       ■  Tr^^  ^i*^^^*^  *^^  °i^^g^'  ^s  a  leaf:  waved,    decided  mainer;  iri-esolutely.  S". -Sije«cer,  Data 

Tmcunnmgt(un-kun'mg),ji.    [<MB.tt»CMraraMig',  AlsoMwdote.— 2.  In/jer.,  sameas«»d/— 3.  In    of  Ethics,  p.  1251 

unkunnyng,    mcmnynge,    mkonnynge,    oncon-  hot,  same  as  undulate.  undecimole  (un-des'i-mol), ».  In  »jiwc,  a  group 

mnge;<.  un-i  +  cum,vng,n.^   Lacl?  of  Imowledge  undaunted  (un-dan'ted),  a.    Not  daunted ;  not    of  eleven  notes  to  be  performed  in  the  time  oi 

™^   ^  Ignorance.     Chaucer.  subdued  or  depressed  by  fear ;  bold ;  fearless ;    eight.    Compare  deeimole,  triplet,  etc. 

imcunnmgt(uii-kun;ing),a.  KMEuncomiyng  intrepid.  undecipheraMe  (un-de-si'ffeJ-a-bl),  a.     Inde- 

unhonnynge,unconmnde,uneormand,unliyima7id,  By  that  Towr-tearing  stroak  I  vnderstand                    cipherable.     Chesterfield. 

imconand;  <un-^  +  eutmmg,  a.l     Unknowing;  Th' imdaMjifed  strength  of  the  Dinine  right  hand.  iitifloniHiiro /'iiti  rlB  si'aiTr^  «     IndooioiVo     «/«/» 

ignorant;  dull.  Sj/Juesier,  tr.  of  Du Bartas's  Weeks,  i  a-  ""^SedSlve  ^un-tte-si  siv;,  a.   indecisive,    fa-tow- 


ThiseportoursbenBnSoiMwnffeeTeremo.  rfZ«Lj°?h^L''wS  •'k°  °°^,"^'v"™''  •"i?*'^!,]'"' """  Unde'ck  fun-dekO  V  t     K  Mn-2  +  (iecfcl  1     To 

nhamj-er  TrnWnt  V  ^^9S)      «"«»'«<',  through  the  boundless  bosom  of  the  wilderness.    """Ci-js.  luii  ubjs.  ;,  b.  1..     in  »/i-    -r  uewc  .j      ±0 
onoMeei-,  irouus,  V.  ii3».  /niin^,  Sketch-Book,  p.  351.     divest  of  ornaments  or  dress.     Sftafc.,  Kich.  H., 

=S^rt&r^T|ri:^..¥  ^~'^aS^i^e^r^;g^1^^^^^^^^^^    ^^^  -  ^^^  i^-^^U,,  a.    1.  Not  decked;  not 
knowmgness;  ignorance.  ,     .-ovt  ma-uuci ,  uumij-,  muepiuiy.  adorned— 2    Not  having  a  deck-  as  an  wn- 

oLrdF'orothermyghttakebylacheBse,  ,.ir^ ''°'""'''"^  ^%^'^^',^^^SS'^m.     ^«S  vessel  or  bar|r"^       ^''^-  "''        "" 

or  perauenture^^»^^w^,,.  Undaunteduess  (un-dan'ted-nes), ».  Boldness ;  ^^^^SbVe"  V-'Z^'Kohl:   dl'ln^":.-; 

imcurablet(un-kur'a-bl),a.    C<MB.«cJ^.M?;    *X'Z,-^''T'"^i,l^*^^Pf  *^-   ^?'^- .  .  avoider""'-"^^-    """^    *"    "'    ^'"'''''^   "' 

<  un-i  +  eiirnhle  1    YnniirahlB                               undawning  (un-d^'mng),  a.    Not  yet  dawn-  """^"""^ 

<.un^  +  eurable.i    Incurable.                                  ing;  not  sEo  wing  the  dawn;  not  gromng  light.  Ihave  shown  how  blameless  theLord  Keeper  was,  and 

An  old  man  and  a  yong  woman  to  content  is  imeurable.                             ™                          >          &           e    a  that  the  offence  on  his  part  was  wndechnable. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  87.                     .      .  Thou  [winter]  hold'st  the  sun  Bp.  Backet,  Abp.  Williams,  p.  107. 

uncurbable  (un-k6r'ba-bl),  a.    Not  capable  of                   prisoner  n     e  ye  «    "^^^^^Tagjf,  iv.  130.  undeclined  (un-de-klind',),  a.    If.  Not  deviat- 

being  curbed  or  chec&d.                                      und^  (nn'da),  a.  [<  P.  ondS:  see  omdy.]  In  her.,  ^S !  not  turned  from  the  Tight  way. 

So  much  «Bc«r6o6fo.               Steft.,  A.  and  C,  iL  2.  67.     wavy:    noting   a  heraldic   line      -j-  His  ajiderfineiJ  ways  precisely  kept. 

uncurbed  (un-k6rbd'),  a.    Not  curbed,  in  any    such  as  separates  two  parts  of  ^                 f  „    xt  .  x.     ■                     &»%«,  Paraphrase  of  Job. 

sense  of  that  word.                                                 the  field,  or  a  bearing  from  the      L|iiii»»_.,-nniiii  •■       •    saving  eases  marked  by  different  ter- 

With  frank  and  with  «»c«r6e<?  plainness            field,  and  also  of  an  ordinary,      iiiiliH  mmations :  as,  a  noun  ^(iectoe^. 

TeU  us  the  Dauphin's  mind.    Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  2.  244.     as  a  fesse  or  bend.                             i»— ^mnipi."  unaecomposaWe  (un-de-kom-po  za-bl),  a.  Not 

uncurious  (un-ku'ri-us),  a.     1.  Not  curious  or  undeadlinesst    (un-ded'U-nes),      I J  admitting  decomposition;  that  cannot  be  de- 

inquSve-  incuriouT-  lakinscuriosit^^  »•     [<   ME.   undeedUnesse,   un-       V^       "T^^^^f ,  -^-/frSf-        .    ^.  .     ■       ,.     , 

inquiBiuye,  incunous,  laoKingcurioswy.  deadUnesse  wndethUcnesse ■  < un-      AFes^und*.     undeeded  (un-de'ded),  a.    1.  Not  signalized 

I  would  let  my  correspondents  know  that  I  have  not  ""tsapmessre,  unaemnorwsi,e ,\un                                                     v                    o/.+;f,Ti       mara  1 

been  so  liMun-oM  a  Spectator  as  not  to  have  seen  Prince  deadh/  +  -^ess.^    Incapability  of  dying;  im-     Dy  any  great  aeea  or  action.     L«are.J 

Eugene.                                        Steele,  Spectator,  No.  340.  mortality.                                                                                               My  sword  with  an  unbattBr'd  edge 

2.  Not  curious,  odd,  or  strange.  King  rf  kyngis  and  Lord  of  lordis,  .  ••  which  aloone                       s  ea    e  again,  undeeed^^  Macbeth,  v.  7.  20. 

He  added  very  many  particulars  not  ««c«n-(«ttr  con-  „A  ""l/.  ^"l''^^,,,..  „      v/ M^,L^.JiT'n,„'     2.  Not  transferred  by  deed:  as,  wdeette^  land. 

cerning  the  manner  of  takmg  an  audience.-  Undeadlyt  (un-ded  ll),  a.     [<  ME.  VMdeedU,  un-  „„  j_f.„-j  (,.„  Js  fsot'l    a      -NTot  HatstopH  ■  Tint 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  840.     dedUc,  <  AS.  undeddUo  (=  G.  wntotlich  =  Dan.  '^jltJ™?  „i|i^  ^ ^^TfV^/j  ^°* 

uncurl  (un-k6rl'),  w.    lium-H  +  ourl.J   I.  trans,     udodelig) ;  as  mi--i  + deadly  (deathly). 2  IS ptsnM-    aepnvea  oi  its  lorm ,  not  msngurea. 

To  change  from  a  curled  condition  or  form ;    ject  to  death ;  immortal.     Wyclif,  1  Tim.  i.  17.  iSSS^i Atl'^*  e^  t  s  >  i  s7,n 

straighten  out,  as  something  which  is  curled.'  undeaf(im-def '),..*.    [W^+M    Tofree       He  was  his  Maker™e  J^S  cSl 

Thelion«^...hisangryn,ane.  l^d^.    f^^J^^^'^^'  restore  the  sense  of  hearing  to.  ^defatigabletCun-dlfat'i-ga-bl),  a.  IndSl 

II,  mtrans.  To  lose  its  curl;  oome  out  of  ji  j    th'     dtai  tM  deafh'  gable 

curl;  become  straight,  as  a  lock  of  hair.    Shah,  "^^    *°*       ®  "*'' ''5A«ft.,  Eioh.'nt"ii  1. 16.  undefeasible  (un-df-fe'zi-bl),  a.    Indefeasible. 

Tit.  And.,  11.  3.  34.  nTi<1or>oiiraViloCnTi-rlB-Hfi'va-hl'i   «,     1     TJnt.  f  a-nn       ./.  PSaZi,  On  Luke  ixii. 

U21CUrsetCun-kte'),«.?.    [< «m-2  +  c««e.]     To  XfofbI£?dicTive^  nKjeettodec^^^^^^  (un-def'e-ka-ted),  a.    Not  defe- 

lL\    Mch  Yl  'm  2  137  '  Tsar^e'l^  *""''  ""•  This  sure  anchor  of  our  Lcfeeei^^ftl  hope.          ^  '^^^^J  ""f  ^^^T^  ^°'"  ^""^^  °'  impurities; 

«hak^aiah.LL,m.J.lS7.     laaie.]  Bp.  Haii,  Letters  concerning  FaUing  away  from  Grace,  unrefined;  thick. 

xmcurtain(un-ker'tan),«;.*.   [<_m-§  +  c«rtem.]  Wnable  of  deceivine-   undeoeitful     J"  Mine  was  pure,  simple,  «»<e«/«Mte<i  rage. 

To  remove  or  withdraw  a  curtain  from;  hence,  ^   inoapaoie  oi  aeoeiving,   unaeoeitrui.    j.  Godwin,  Mandeville,  u.  115.   (BoKfes.) 

to  disclose;  reveal;  imveil.                                  i,ndPpSvefun-de-sev")  «  *     r<M»-2  + (Jecefce  1  Vindefiled(un-de-fild'),a.  Not  made  unclean  or 

uncus  (ung'kus),  m.;  pi.  wtc«  (un'si).    [NL.,  <L.  unaeceive  (.un-ae-sev  ;, «;.  i.    LS«»r   f  aecewe.j  ■                nnsulfled-  uneorrunted  •  imnollnted- 

unctis  a.  book  barb-  cf  unimn  hooked  curved      To  free  from  deception,  cheat,  fallacy,  or  mis-  ™ipure,  unsuiuea,  uncorrupiea,  unpoiiutea, 

wicw,  anooK,  oaro,  ci.MMCMS,  nooKea,  curvea.     ^.„w.  .„„„.-,„,_  il.„i,  '           '           ■"  unimpaired;  immaculate;  innocent. -Ps.cix.  1. 

Hence  unoe'i,  adunc,  admnoous,  etc.]     1.   The    ta^e,  open  one  s  eyes.  nTi<lpfhiah1(»YiiTi-dfi-fi'Tia-li]1  a     Not  dpfi-naWB 

hook-like  anterior  extremity  of  the  uncinate        This  confirmed  me  in  my  opinion,  and  I  was  just  going  °S  aw  sense  •  indUnatte  •  as  the  mSawi 

^nnvnliitinT.  of  fhn  TiraiT,  —3     Tn  pntnm     +>ip     to  leave  him,  when  one  of  the  natives  .  .  .  undertook  to  ?■"  any  sense,  maennaoie  .  as,  tne  wnaejinaoie 

convolution  01  tne  Drainj—.i.   in  e» WW.,  tne     „„^oe<t)eme.                          Cooft,  Second  Voyage,  il.  2.  bounds  of  space. 

beak-like  mesial  prolongation  ot  the  eighth  ab-        wounded,  undeceived,  quivering  with  pain  as  he  was,  Why  simple  ideas  are  undefimible  is  that,  the  several 
dommal  segment  ot  lepidopterous  insects.     It     his  heart  still  yearned  after  her.  terms  of  a  definition  signifying  several  ideas,  they  can  all 
forms  no  proper  part  of  the  organs  ancillary  to                                     Mrs.  Oliphant,  Poor  Gentleman,  xlvii.  by  no  means  represent  an  idea  which  has  no  composition 
generation.-3.  The  head,  hook,  or  comb  of  „ndecencyt(un-de'sen-si),«.    Indecency.    Jer.  *'*"•                     io*,  Human  Understanding,  iil.  4. 
the  malleolus  or  lateral  tooth  of  the  mastax  of    Taylor  Holy  Dying," iv.  j  5.  undeflne  (un-de-fin' ),  v.  i.  [<  vm-'^  +  dejme.']   To 
a  wheel-animalcule. — 4.  In  &o*.,  a  hook.            undecennary(un-de-sen'a-ri), a.  {iTji. umdecdm,  render  something  indefinite;  confound  or  con- 
uncustomable  (un-kus'tum-a-bl),  a.    Not  sub-    eleven  (<  unus,  one,  +  iecem,  ten) ;  after  the  fnse  definitions.    [Bare.] 
ject  to  customs  duties :  as,  uncustomahle  goods,     analogy  of  decermary^.']    Eleventh ;  occurring  In  fact,  their  application  to  logic,  or  any  other  subject, 
Imp.  Diet.                                                                    once  in  every  period  of  eleven  years.  is  hereafter  only  to  «JKJe/!ne  and  to  confuse, 
uncustomed  (nn-kus'tumd),  o.    Not  subjected  ^ji^ecennial (un-de-sen'i-al),  a.    i<lj.  undecim,  ,^      ,,      ,    ^  ,„          ,     birw.HamMon. 
to  customs  orduty ;  also,  not  having  paidduty    eleven;  after  the  analogy  of  decennial.']    Be-  undefined  (un-de-find  ),  a.    1.  Not  defined  or 
or  been  charged  with  customs ;  smuggled.            longing  or  relating  to  a  period  of  eleven  years;  explained;  not  described  by  definition  or  ex- 
One  of  them  [Zaoynthusians],  at  our  being  here,  pursued    occurring  or  observed  every  eleven  years,  or  planation. 
a  poor  sailer  for  offering  but  to  carry  a  little  bag  of  Cur-     everv  eleventh  year:  as,  an  ««»Miece»Ma?  festi-  Obscure,  doubtful,  «n(Z«/i7««(?  words.                     LoOie. 
rans  aboard  uncmUymed,  and^MUed  hhn.  ^^^^^               ^     ^^1_  2 .  ^^^  ^.^^  y^t^  distinctly  marked  or  seen ; 
The  buying  or  selling  «»<n««o««,i  goods.                      uudecentt  (nn-de'sent),  fli.    Indecent;  unsuit-  not  definitely  Hmited;  indefinite. 

N.  A.  Men.,  CXini.  282.     able ;  unbecoming.  An  undefined,  undefinable,  ideal  responsibility  to  the 

mcut  (un-kuf),  a.     Not  cut;  specificany    in                 fo'i^Se'yZSfS^fee'ftffi  ""'""  '""'""'"'i).  Webster.  Speech,  Senate,  May  7. 1834. 

_&oofc6wcfomff,  not  trimmed  across  the  bolts  ;hav-                 iStl?openstJeets!  J7n<ie/!»e<«  and  undefinable  rights. 

ing  the  full  margin  of  the  untnmmed  sheets.                        Beau,  amd  FL,  Custom  of  the  Countiy,  iiL  5.  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  lOT. 

wale- oft »^;!?hTboTkT'^"toVe*^p"^^^^^^^^              undecentljt  (un-de-senWi),  a<fe.    Indecently.  undefouledHm-de-fould'),  a.     [ME.,  <  un-l  + 

cut.                                                                            ^ip-  Laud,  Hist.  Church  of  Oxford,  p.  61.  defouled.J    Undefiled ;  immaculate, 

imdam  (un-dam'),  «'•  *•    [.<  un-^  +  dam'^-.'i    To  undecidable  (un-de-si'da-bl),  a.    Incapable  of  Moder  of  God,  and  virgin  Mnd^oueed. 

freefromadam,  mound,  or  obstruction.  [Bare.]     being  decided,  settled,  or  solved.     [Kare.]  CAawer,  Mother  of  God,  1. 1. 
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undeify 

nndeiiy  (un-de'i-fi),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  undei- 
fied,  ppr.  undeifying.  [<  «n-2  +  deify.']  To  re- 
duce from  the  state  of  deity;  deprive  of  the  char- 
acter or  qualities  of  a  god ;  deprive  of  the  honor 
due  to  a  god.    Addison,  Spectator,  No.  73. 

nndelectable  (un-de-lek'ta-bl),  a.  Not  delect- 
able or  pleasant.  Sterne,  I'ristram  Shandy,  iii. 
209. 

undelegated  (ua-del'f-ga-ted),  a.  Not  dele- 
gated; not  deputed;  riot  granted. 

YooT  assumption  of  wndeUgated  power. 

Bv/rke,  Rev.  in  France. 

undeliberate  (un-de-lib'e-rat),  a.   Not  deliber- 
ate.   ioweZZ,  Agassiz,  iii.'l. " 
nndeligllted.  (un-de-li'ted),  a.    Not  delighted; 
not  well  pleased. 

The  fiend 
Saw,  undelighted,  all  delight. 

Itaton,  P.  L.,  iy.  286. 

nndellghtful  (un-de-lit'ful),  a.  Not  giving  de- 
light or  great  pleasure. 

nndemocratize  (un-df-mok'ra-tiz),  v.  t.  To 
render  undemocratic'   [Rare.] 

Its  consequence  was  to  undemoenMze  the  Democratic 
party,  and  secure  its  final  defeat. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXm.  265. 

undemonstrable  (un-de-mon'stra-bl),  a.  Inde- 
monstrable.   Hooker,  ifieeles.  Polity,  v.  J  9. 

undemonstrative  (un-df -mon'stra-tiv),  a.  Not 
demonstrative  or  given  to  excited  or  strong  ex- 
pression of  feeling;  reserved,  from  modesty, 
diffidence,  or  policy:  as,  an  undemonstrative 
person;  undemonstrative  TuajUiieiB. 

undeniable  (un-de-ni'a-bl),  a.  1.  Incapable 
of  being  denied;  indisputable;  evidently  true: 
as,  undeniable  evidence ;  his  ability  is  undeni- 
able.— 2.  Decidedly  and  unmistakably  good; 
excellent.     [CoUoq.] 

The  daylight,  furnished  gratis,  was  certainly  "midem' 
able"  in  its  quality.  De  Qvmcei/,  Roman  Meals. 

Wise  dissenting  matrons  were  divided  between  fear 
lest  their  sons  should  want  to  marry  her,  and  resentment 
that  she  should  treat  those  und^nia^le  young  men  with  a 
distant  scorn.  Oeorge  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  vi. 

=  Syn.  1.  IndubitablCi,  incontrarertible,  unquestionable. 
Incontestable. 

undeniableness  (un-df-ni'a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
character  of  being  undeniable.  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, XXn.  404. 

undeniably  (un-de-ni'a-bli),  adv.  So  plainly 
as  to  admit  of  no  contradiction  or  denial ;  indis- 
putably.   Locke,  Human  Understanding,  iv.  11. 

undenominational  (un-de-nom-i-na'sagn-aJ), 
a.  Not  denominational ;  not  pertaining  to  a'de- 
nomination ;  not  professing  the  tenets  of  a  de- 
nomination ;  not  in  the  interests  of  or  confined 
to  any  denomination ;  unseetarian :  as,  an  un- 
denominational charity  or  society. 

undenomiuationalism  (un-df-nom-i-na'  shon- 
al-izm),  n.  The  absence  of  deriominationalisin, 
or  of  denominational  teaching. 

The  Education  Act  of  1870  practically  establishes  a  new 
religion,  U7idenmninati<mali»m,  for  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  country.  Contemporary  See.,  LIV.  645. 

undepartablet  (un-df-par'ta-bl),  a.  [ME.,  < 
unA  +  departable.']  '  That  cannot  be  parted 
from;  inseparable. 

No  wys  man  ne  may  dowte  of  wndepa/rtdble  peyne  of  the 
shrewes.  Chauoer,  Boethius,  iv.  prose  3. 

undependable  (un-de-pen'da-bl),  a.    Not  de- 
pendable. 
undependingt  (un-df-pen'ding),  a.     Not  de- 
pendent; independent. 

We  may  confidently  conclude  it  never  will  be  otherwise 
while  they  are  thus  upheld  uvdepending  on  the  Church, 
on  which  alone  they  anciently  depended. 

Hatan,  Touching  Hirelings. 

undepraved  (un-df-pravd'),  a.    Not  depraved 
or  corrupted.     V.  Knox,  Essays,  No.  70. 
undepreciated  (un-df-pre'shi-a-ted),  a.     Not 
depreciated  or  lowered  in  value :  as,  wretfepre- 
ciated  bank-notes, 
undepressed  (un-de-presf),  a.    1.  Not  pressed 
down;  not  lowered;  not  sunk belowthe  surface. 
One  hillock,  ye  may  note,  is  small  and  low, 
Sunk  almost  to  the  level  of  the  plain 
By  weight  of  time :  the  othere^  undepreated. 

Wordtworth,  Excursion,  vl 

2.  Not  depressed,  dejected,  or  cast  down. 
Disarmed  but  undyiremed.      Byron,  The  Corsair,  st.  8. 
undeprlTed  (un-df-privd'),  a.    Not  deprived, 

stripped,  or  dispossessed  of  any  property,  right, 

or  the  like ;  not  divested  by  authority.     Bry- 

den.  Character  of  a  Good  Parson. 
under  (un'd6r),  prep,  and  adv.      [<  MB.  under, 

undur,  undir,  undyr,  onder,  <  AS.  under  =  OS. 

undar  =  0!EVies.  under,  onder  =  D.  onder  = 

MLG-.  under,  L(J.  under,  umwr  =  OHGr.  untar, 
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under,  MHG.  G.  unter,  under,  among,  =  Icel. 
undir  —  Sw.  Dan.  under  =  Goth,  undar,  imder; 
perhaps  akin  to  L.  infra,  below,  infertis,  lower 
(see  infra-,  inferior),  =  Skt.  adhara,  lower,  ad- 
has,  below;  less  prob.  connected  to  L.  inter, 
between,  among,  =  Oscan  anter,  under,  within.] 

1.  prep.  1.  Below;  beneath:  expressing  posi- 
tion with  reference  to  that  which  is  above, 
whether  in  immediate  contact  or  not,  or  which 
towers  aloft,  surmounts,  covers,  or  overtops: 
as,  aU  under  heaven ;  under  the  earth  or  the  sea ; 
under  the  surface;  imder  the  table;  to  take 
shelter  under  a  tree;  to  live  under  the  same 
roof;  to  hide  a  thing  under  a  heap  of  straw; 
to  hide  one's  light  under  a  bushel;  to  overhear 
a  conversation  under  one's  windows. 

It  happed  hym  to  ride 
In  al  this  care  under  a  forest  side. 

ChoMcer,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1 134. 
Tinder  the  churche  of  the  sayd  Syon  is  the  sepulture  or 
beryall  of  prophete  and  kynge  of  IsraelL 

iSir  R.  Qvylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  20. 

Under  these  palaces  was  the  private  enclosed  port  of 

the  Kings,  .  .  .  where  the  Turks,  till  within  this  fifty 

years,  obliged  all  foreign  ships  to  ride,  not  suffering  them 

to  anchor  under  the  castle,  as  they  do  at  present. 

Pocoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  5. 

They  clambered  the  ascent  to  the  castle  in  silence,  and 
arrived  under  the  dark  shadow  of  its  towers  without  being 
discovered.  Irving,  Granada,  p.  30. 

The  citizens  beheld  with  anxiety  the  encampment  of 
this  formidable  force  under  their  walls. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  iL  14. 

Whereon  a  hundred  stately  beeches  grew. 
And  here  and  there  great  hollies  under  them. 

Tennyson,  Felleas  and  Ettarre. 

2.  In  or  at  a  place,  point,  or  position  that  is 
lower  than ;  further  down  than ;  immediately 
below:  as,  to  hit  a  man  under  the  belt;  to  have 
pains  under  the  arms. 

The  spear  smote  him  under  the  fifth  rib.    2  Sam.  ii.  23. 
He  most  happily 
shot  him  under  his  collar-bone. 
Sir  Andrew  Barton  (Child's  BaUads,  VII.  207). 

3.  In  the  position  or  state  of,  or  while  bearing, 
supporting,  sustaining,  receiving,  suffering,  im- 
dergoiug,  or  the  like:  as,  to  sink  imder  a  load; 
to  act  under  great  excitement. 

Fainting  under 
The  pleasing  punishment. 

Shttlc.,  C.  of  E.,  i.  1.  46. 

The  remedy  which  you  alledge  is  the  very  disease  we 
groan  under.  llilton,  Church-Government^  i.  6. 

My  Lord  Sommers  thought  of  me  last  year  for  the  Bish- 
oprick  of  Waterf  ord ;  so  my  Lord  President  may  now  think 
on  me  for  that  of  Cork,  if  the  Incumbent  dyes  of  the 
spotted  f  eaver  he  is  now  under. 

Swift,  in  Ellis's  Lit.  Letters,  p.  343. 

Next,  when  he  was  trembling  in  prayer  under  a  fear  that 
no  word  of  God  could  help  him,  this  part  of  a  sentence 
darted  in  upon  him,  **  My  grace  is  sufficient." 

Southey,  Life  of  Bunyan,  p.  31. 

4.  Inferior  to  in  point  of  rank,  dignity,  social 
position,  or  the  like. 

It  was  too  great  an  honour  for  any  man  under  a  duke. 

Addieon. 
No  person  under  a  diviner  can  with  any  prospect  of  vera^ 
city  conduct  a  correspondence  at  such  an  arm's  length. 
La/mb,  Distant  Correspondents. 

5.  Inferior  to  or  less  than,  with  respect  to  num- 
ber, amount,  quantity,  value,  age,  etc. ;  falling 
short  of;  in  or  to  a  less  degjree  than ;  hence,  at, 
for,  or  with  less  than :  as,  it  cannot  be  bought 
under  $20. 

Gold  and  silver,  whereof  money  is  made,  they  do  so  use 
as  none  of  them  doth  more  esteem  it  than  the  very  nature 
of  the  thing  deserved.  And  then,  who  doth  not  plainly  see 
how  far  It  is  under  iron?  as  without  the  which  men  can 
no  better  live  than  without  fire  and  water. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Sobinson),  ii.  6. 
Three  sones  he  dying  left,  all  under  age. 

Speneer,  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  64. 
Medicines  take  effect  sometimes  under  and  sometimes 
above  the  natural  proportion  of  their  virtue. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

There  are  several  hundred  parishes  in  England  under 
twenty  pounds  a  year.  Sw^ 

6.  Of  sounds,  inferior  to,  in  pitch. — 7.  Sub- 
ject to.  (a)  In  a  position  of  submission  or  subordina- 
tion to. 

At  this  court  in  the  third  month  Passaconaway,  the 
chief  sachem  of  Merimack,  and  his  sons  came  and  sub- 
mitted themselves  and  their  people  and  lands  under  onr 
jurisdiction.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  n.  263. 

One  who  by  his  own  act  places  himself  under  authority 
cannot  make  conditions  about  bis  submission. 

Putey,  Eirenicon,  p.  197. 

(&)  Liable  or  exposed  to :  as,  under  fire ;  under  the  pen- 
alty of  fine  or  imprisonment 

Under  pain  of  greater  displeasure,  we  inust  rest  con- 
tented. Hooker^  Eccles.  Polity. 

(c)  Subject  to  the  government,  rule,  command,  direction, 
orders,  guidance,  or  instmctlon  of :  as,  to  serve  under 


under 

Wellington ;  I  studied  under  him ;  to  sit  under  a  favorite 
preacher. 

And  als  moche  takethe  the  Amyralle  be  him  allone  as 
alle  the  other  Souldyours  han  undre  hym. 

MandemUe,  Travels,  p.  38. 

Happy  are  they,  and  onely  thejf,  that  are  vnder  this  glori- 
ous and  gracious  Souereigntie :  insomuch  that  I  accompt 
all  those  abiects  that  be  not  hir  subiects. 

I/yly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  454. 
Under  which  king,  Bezonian  ?    Speak  or  die  ! 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  v.  3. 118. 

According  to  the  usual  custom,  the  great  caravan,  under 
the  conduct  of  the  governor  of  Jerusalem,  set  out  for  the 
river  Jordan  on  Easter  Monday. 

Poeocke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  30. 

Under  bim  were  many  good  and  sound  scholars  bred. 
Lamb,  Christ's  HospiM. 

(d)  Subject  to  the  infiuence  oroperation  of;  actuated  by. 

Tbe  Priests  and  Levites,  a  Tribe,  were  of  a  far  different 

Constitution  from  this  of  our  Ministers  under  the  Gospel. 

JUUton,  Touching  Hirelings. 

I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  take  care  of  one  who  is  under 
the  most  subtle  species  of  pride  that  I  have  observed  in 
my  whole  experience.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  127. 

8.  In  accordance  with ;  in  conformity  with :  as, 
to  sell  out  under  the  rule. 

He  speakes  vnder  rule  and  prescription,  and  dare  not 
shew  his  teeth  without  Machiauell. 
Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A  too  idly  reseru'd  Man. 

We  have  .  .  .  spent  some  time  in  hearing  both  parties, 
concerning  the  bounds  of  those  patents  under  which 
yourselves  and  the  other  governments  do  claim. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  387. 

The  commentators  and  lawyers  have  agreed  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  marriage  must  be  dissolved. 

JE.  W.  Lane,  Modem  Egyptians,  1. 121. 

9.  Bound  by:  as,  to  be  under  bonds,  or  a  vow. 
The  greater  part  of  mankind  is  slow  of  apprehension ; 

and  therefore,  in  many  cases,  under  a  necessity  of  seeing 
with  other  men's  eyes.  South,  Sermons. 

10.  In :  with  reference  to  circumstances. 

To  those  that  live 
Under  thy  care,  good  rules  and  patterns  give. 

Denham,  Of  Prudence. 

I  maun  be  bound  to  a  foreign  land. 
And  now  I'm  under  hiding. 
Sir  James  the  Rose  (Child's  Ballads,  HI.  74). 

I  found  the  knight  under  his  butler's  hands,  who  always 
shaves  him.     Addison,  Sir  Boger  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

11.  In:  with  reference  to  category,  division, 
section,  class,  etc. :  as,  to  treat  several  topics 
under  one  head. 

Under  the  double  capacity  of  a  poet  and  a  divine. 

F^ton,  On  the  Classicks. 
The  lower  blunt-headed  summit  which  we  had  learned 
to  detest  under  the  name  of  Mount  Avron. 

Forbes,  Ex.  of  War,  II.  176. 

12.  In  course  of:  as,  to  be  under  treatment, 
or  under  discussion. — 13.  In  the  form  or  style 
of;  by  the  appearance  or  show  of;  with  the 
character,  designation,  pretense,  pretext,  or 
cover  of. 

But  I  do  adnertyse  you  to  lyne  your  lacket  mwUr  this 
fassbyon  or  maner.  Bdbees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  247. 

He  thoght  his  falshed  to  feyne,  vndur  faire  wordes. 
And  his  cautels  to  colour  vnder  coynt  speche. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  11490. 
It  is  one  of  his  most  crafty  and  subtle  assaults  to  send 
his  warriors  forth  under  the  badge  of  God. 

Latimer,  Misc.  Selections. 
We  read  that  Singes  &  Princes  haue  written  great  vol- 
umes and  publisht  them  vnder  their  owne  regall  titles. 
Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  16. 
Whosoeuer  vnder  one  name  or  poesie  payeth  three  pound 
in  ready  money  shall  receiue  six  shillings  and  eight  pence. 
Quoted  in  Copt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  IL  25. 
Art  is  here  represented  under  the  person  of  Vulcan. 

Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  v.,  ExpL 

14._  During  the  time  or  existence  of :  said  es- 
pecially of  rulers  and  their  period  of  rule :  as, 
Christ  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate;  the  Ar- 
mada was  destroyed  under  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth; the  American  revolution  broke  out  un- 
der the  administration  of  Lord  North. 

The  remainder  of  the  demesne  was  sold  under  the  com- 
monwealth. 5.  Lowell,  Taxes  in  England,  II.  28. 

15.  With  the  sanction,  authorization,  permis- 
sion, or  protection  of:  as,  under  favor;  under 
leave ;  under  protection,  etc. 

Under  whose  countenance  we  steal. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  L  2.  33. 

Under  favour,  there  are  other  materials  for  a  common- 
wealth besides  stark  love  and  kindness.  Jeremy  Collier. 
(The  preposition  under  in  adverbial  phrases  often  coalesces 
with  its  noun  to  form  an  adverb,  from  which  the  adjective 
or  noun  may  be  derived :  as,  under  ground,  >  underground, 
adv.,  y  underground,  a. ;  under  hand,  >  underhand,  adv.,  > 
underhand,  a.;  so  underboard,  underearth,  underfoot,  etc. 
Such  forms  are  not  true  compounds,  but  are  coalesced 
phrases,  like  aground,  aboard,  afoot,  etc.) 
Note  under  handt.  See  notei. -Under  a  cloud.  See 
aowti.— Under  arms,  armed  and  equipped  tor  military 
or  naval  service.— Under  bare  poles.  See  fiorei.-  Un- 
der cloudt,  conviction,  correction,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 


under 

— Under  cover,  protected  from  the  enemy's  Are.  See 
eooerl.— Under  Aire,  exposed  to  the  enemy's  Are:  as,  a 
general  officer  should  not  be  under  fire  when  it  can  be 
avoided. 

Ko  man  knows  pre  Msely  how  he  wiU  behave  In  battle 
until  he  has  been  und,'.-  fire.     The  Century,  XKXVI.  249. 

Under  foot,   (ot)  Untier  the  real  value. 

I  hold  some  lands  which  his  mother,  the  Lady  Ann  Her- 
bert, purchased,  as  appears  by  the  deeds  made  to  her  by 
that  name,  which  1  can  sbrw ;  and  might  have  held  more, 
which  my  grandfather  sold  underfoot  at  an  under  value  in 
his  youth,  and  might  have  &eer  recovered  by  my  father 
had  my  grandfather  suffered  hir  . 

jMrd  Herbert  qf  Cherlnay,  lite  (ed.  Howells),  p.  24. 

They  would  be  forced  to  sell  their  means  (be  it  lands  or 
goods)  far  underfoot.  Saeon,  tfsury  (ed.  1884). 

(6)  In  a  state  of  subjection. 

Harold,  secure  the  whUeand  proud  of  his  new"  Victorie, 
thought  all  his  Enemies  now  underfoot. 

Mittan,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 
(c)  Naut.,  directly  under  the  bow :  said  of  an  anchor  when 
the  chain  is  up  and  down. — Under  gorat.  See  gore'^. — 
Under  ground,  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. — Un- 
der hatclies.    See  Aotcfti Under  metiil,  the  position 

of  a  gun  when  the  muzzle  is  depressed  below  the  line 
of  a  level  axis. — Under  nightt, in  the  night;  secretly; 
clandestinely. 

Let  It  never  be  said  that  a  daughter  of  thine 
Was  married  to  a  lord  under  night. 
The  Douglas  Tragedy  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  116). 
Under  one'B  band,  signature,  or  seal.    See  hand.— 
Under  one's  nose.    See  nosei.— Under  one's  'wing. 
See  viing. — Under  sail.    See  miO-. 

Braver  ships  never 
Were  seen  under  sail. 
Winning  qf  dales  (Child's  Ballads,  vn.  124). 
Under  the  (one's)  belt,  in  one's  stomach.    [Slang.] 

They  got  me  down  to  Clerihugh's,  and  there  we  sat  birl- 
ing,  till  I  had  a  fair  tappit  under  my  belt 

Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xxxix. 

Under  the  breath.  See  breath.— VnAev  the  harrow. 
See  harrow^.— Under  the  or  one's  lee  (luiut.),  to  the  lee- 
ward :  as,  under  the  lee  of  the  land. 

We  thought  good  to  try  first  the  way  we  were  taking ; 
.  .  .  this  river,  being  as  under  our  lee,  ready  to  serve  and 
assist  us,  if  other  means  failed. 

S.  Knox  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  1. 410). 

UUder  the  rose.  See  rosei.— Under  the  sun,  the 
weather,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Under  water,  way,  etc. 
See  the  nouns.  =Syn.  Beneath,  etc.    See  below. 

II.  adv.  In  a  lower  place ;  in  a  lower,  subjeot, 
or  subordinate  condition  or  degree.  The  adverb 
under  is  much  used  in  composition — (a)  With  verbs  and 
participles,  and  some  nouns,  (1)  indicating  inferiority  of 
place,  'below,  from  below,  on  the  lower  part  or  surface," 
as  in  underbrace,  underlay,  undermine,  underpin,  under- 
prop, etc.;  (2)  indicating  insufficiency,  'insufficiently,  im- 
perfectly, below  the  required  standard,'  as  in  UTiderhred, 
underdone,  underpaid,  underrate,  understate,  etc.  (6)  With 
nouns,  denoting  persons,  as  a  quasi-adjective  (whence  in 
some  cases  as  an  independent  adjective),  'inferior,  subor- 
dinate, deputy'  (equivalent  to  sub-),  as  in  under-sherif, 
under-teaeher,  undersecretary,  etc.  Compounds  of  these 
classes  may  be  formed  indefinitely;  only  the  principal 
ones  in  use  are  here  given  (without  etymological  note,  ex- 
cept in  special  cases).  Compare  remarks  under  the  prep- 
osition. 

Ye  purpose  to  keep  under  the  children  of  Judah  and  Je- 
rusalem for  bondmen  and  bondwomen  unto  you. 

2  Chron.  xxviii.  10. 

But  I  keep  under  my  body  and  bring  it  into  subjection. 

1  Cor.  ix.  27. 

Railunder.  Seera«i,».— Tobrlngunder.  Seebring. 
— To  knock  under.    See  knock. 

under  (un'd6r),  a.  [<  under,  adv.  See  note  at 
under,  adv."]  1.  Lower  in  position;  situated 
beneath:  opposed  to  Mj>per;  as,  the  wreder  side ; 
the  under  mandible. — 3.  Lower  id  rank  or  de- 
gree. See  under,  adv.,  note  (6). —  3.  Of  sounds, 
lower  in  pitch — Under  bevel.  See  benel,  1.— Under 
tail-coverts,  under  wing-coverts,  in  omith.,  lesser 
feathers  underlying  the  quills  ot  the  tail  or  wing.  See 
covert,  n.,  6,  and  tectriees. 

underact  (un-d6r-akt'),  V.  t.  To  act  or  perform, 
as  a  play  or  part,  inefficiently. 

underaction  (un'd6r-ak'''sh()n), «.  1.  Subordi- 
nate action.  Dryden,  JEne'ld,  Ded. —  2.  Action 
less  than  is  normal ;  defective  action.  BucWs 
Handbook  of  Med.  Sci.,  IV.  656. 

underagent  (un'dSr-a'jent),  n.  A  subordinate 
agent.    South,  Sermons"  II.  iv. 

nnderaid  (un-d6r-ad'),  »•  t-  To  aid  or  assist 
secretly.    Daniel.     [Rare.] 

under-back  (un'd6r-bak),  n.  In  a  brewery  or 
vinegar-factory,  a  tank  or  vessel  beneath  the 
mash-tun  into  which  the  wort  from  the  tun 
is  discharged,  and  from  which  it  is  pumped 
into  the  copper  to  be  boiled  with  hops.    E.  M. 
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underbearer  (un'd6r-bar"6r),  n.  One  who  helps 
to  carry  the  corpse  and  accessories  at  a  funeral. 
Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  (1777),  p.  35. 

underbid  (un-d6r-bid'),  v,  t. ;  pret.  underMd,  pp. 
underbidden  or  umderbid,  ppr.  imderbidding.  To 
bid  or  offer  less  than  (another),  as  at  auctions; 
offer  to  execute  work,  supply  goods,  etc.,  at  a 
lower  price  than  (another). 

underbill  (un-d6r-bil'),  V.  t.  To  biU  at  less 
than  the  actual  measure  or  weight:  as,  to  un- 
derbill freight. 

underbind  (un-d6r-bind'),  v.  t.  To  bind  under- 
neath.   Fairfax.     [Eare.] 

underbitten  (un'd6r-bit%),  a.  In  etcUng,  in- 
sufficiently affected  by  the  application  of  a  cor- 
rosive acid:  noting  copper  plates  or  lines.  Un- 
derbitten lines  are  not  deep  enough  to  print  with 
the  requisite  effect. 

underboardt  (un'dfer-bord),  adv.  Secretly; 
clandestinely;  underhand;  unfairly:  opposed 
to  aboveboard.  Baxter,  Crucifying  the  World, 
J  xvii. 

underbrace  (un-d6r-bras'),  «■  *■  To  fasten  or 
keep  in  place  by  bands  or  ties  beneath  or  at 
the  bottom.     Cowper,  Iliad,  iii. 

underbrancht  (un'd6r-branch),  n.  A  twig  or 
branchlet.    Spenser. 

underbred  (un-d6r-bred'),  a.  1.  Of  inferior 
breeding  or  manners;  vulgar.  Goldsmith,  The 
Haunch  of  Venison. —  2.  Not  pure-bred  or 
-blooded :  as,  an  underbred  horse.  Encyc.  Brit., 
XIL  198. 

underbrush  (un'der-brush),  n.  Shrubs  and 
small  trees  growing  under  large  trees  in  a 
wood  or  forest;  brush;  undergrowth. 

underbrush  (un'd^r-brush),  V.  [<  underbrush, 
».]  To  work  in  the  underbrush,  as  in  cutting 
and  clearing;  clear  away  xmderbrush  from. 
[CoUoq.] 

underburn  (un-d6r-beru'),  V.  t.  If.  To  bum 
up.  Wyclif,  Nahum  ii.  13. — 2.  To  burn  too 
little.     Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  158. 

underbush  (un'der-bush),  n.    Same  as  under- 


Underbearf  (un-d6r-bar'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  under- 
beren,  underbem,  onderberen,  <  AS.  wnderberan, 
support,  <  under,  under,  +  heram,  bear:  see 
fteorl.]  1.  To  support;  endure.  iSftofc.,  K.John, 
iii.  1.  65.-2.  To  Hue;  make  or  put  in  a  back- 
ground for. 

The  Duchess  of  Milan's  gown,  .  .  .  underbome  with  a 
bluish  tinsel.  ShaJc.,  Much  Ado,  iii  4.  21. 


underbush  (un'd^r-biish),  V.  i.  [<  underbush, 
TO.]  To  work  in  the  underbush,  as  in  clearing. 
Nature,  XXXIII.  269. 

under-butter  (nu'dfer-buVfer),  ■«.  The  butter 
which  is  made  of  the  second  skimmings  of  milt. 
Halliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

underbuy  (un-d6r-bi'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  un- 
derbought, Tp-pi.  underbuying.  1.  To  buy  at  less 
than  the  value.  Beau,  and  Fl. —  2.  To  buy  at 
a  lower  pric6  than  (another). 

undercast  (un'd6r-kast),  TO.  In  coal-mining,  an 
air-course  carried  under  a  mine-road  or  -way 
by  means  of  an-  air-tight  box,  or  a  passage  cut 
through  the  rock  or  coal  beneath  the  floor. 

undercharge  (un-d6r-oharj'),  v.  t.  1.  To  charge 
less  than  a  fair  sum  or  price  for,  as  goods. — 2. 
To  put  an  insufficient  charge  into :  as,  to  under- 
charge a  gun Undercharged  mine.   See  mir»«2. 

under-chord  (nn'd6r-k6rd),  TO.  In  music.  See 
major,  a.,  4  (/). 

under-clay  (un'd6r-kla),  to.  Beds  of  clay  fre- 
quently fotmd  immediately  underlying  beds  of 
coal.  They  are  generally  believed  to  be  the  soil  in  which 
the  vegetation  of  the  coal  grew,  and  they  often  contain 
stigmaria  or  roots  of  trees.  Also  called  seat-earth,  poun- 
son,  etc. 

under-clerkship  (un'd6r-kl6rk"'ship),  TO.  A  sub- 
ordinate clerkship. 

under-cliff  (un'der-klif),  to.  The  name  given 
along  parts  of  the  west  of  England,  as  near 
Lym3  Begis  in  Dorsetshire,  England,  to  a  strip 
of  very  broken  ground  formed  by  the  combined 
action  of  rain  and  sea  on  a  mass  of  strata  of 
varying  lithological  character. 

underclothed  (un-d6r-kl6lHd'),  a.  Not  suffi- 
ciently clothed ;  not  properly  clad.  Lancet,  No. 
3481,  p.  1056. 

underclothes  (un'd&r-kloTHz),  n.pl.  Garments 
worn  under  others ;  specifically,  those  worn  next 
the  skin. 

underclothing  (un'der-kl6"THing),  m.  Same 
as  underclothes. 

under-coat  (un'd6r-k6t),  to.  1.  A  coat  for 
house-wear,  or  for  use  in  mild  weather,  as 
distinguished  from  an  overcoat. — 2.  In  long- 
haired animals,  the  tmder  layer  of  hair. 

under-color  (un'der-kul"or),  TO.  Color  beneath 
the  exterior  or  surface  color:  as,  the  umder- 
eolor  of  some  white-plumaged  fowls  is  blue,  of 
some  brown-plmnaged  fowls  gray;  the  under- 
color of  an  animal's  fur. 

under-colored  (un'der-kul'''ord),  a.  1 .  Not  col- 
ored sufficiently;  showing  a  lack  of  color. — 2. 


underdraln 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the  under-color;  having 
some  under-color,  as  the  plumage  or  the  pelage 
of  most  birds  and  beasts. 

under-COnductf  (un'd6r-kon''dukt),  n.  An  un- 
derground or  subterranean  conduit.  Sir  H. 
Wotton,  BeliquisB,  p.  19. 

under-craftt  (un'dSr-kraft),  TO.  A  sly  trick. 
Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vii.  19. 

undercreept  (un-d6r-krep'),  v.  i.  [ME.  under- 
crepen;  <  under  +  oreep.'\  To  creep  secretly  or 
imperceptibly.     Wyclif,  Dent.  xv.  9. 

under-crest  (un-d6r-krest'),  V.  t.  To  support 
as  a  crest,  or  as  if  a  crest.     [Bare.] 

I  mean  to  stride  your  steed,  and  at  all  times 
To  undercrest  your  good  addition. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  9.  72. 

undercroft  (uu'd6r-kr6ft),  n.  Any  vault  or  se- 
cret passage  under  ground.  Rock,  Church  of 
our  Fathers,  IH.  299. 

undercryt  (un-d6r-kri'),  V.  t.  [ME.  undercryen;  < 
under  +  cry. 2  To  cry  out.  JTj/cM/,  Luke  xxiii.  21. 

undercurrent  (un'd6r-kur"'ent),  a.  and  to.  I.  a. 
Eunning  below  or  out  of  sight;  hidden.  Ten- 
nyson, Maud.,  xviii.     [Bare.] 

II,  TO.'  1 .  A  current  in  a  body  of  water  or  other 
liquid,  or  in  the  atmosphere,  below  the  upper 
or  superficial  currents. — 3.  Figuratively,  some- 
thing at  work  below  the  sm^face  or  out  of  sight, 
as  influence  or  feeling,  which  has  a  tendency 
opposite  to  or  different  from  what  is  visible  or 
apparent. 

There  was  a  peculiar  brightness  in  her  face,  due  in  re- 
ality to  an  under-Gurrent  of  excitement, 

George  Elicit,  Mill  on  the  Moss,  v.  6. 

3.  In  hydraul.  mining,  an  arrangement  on  the 
sluices  which  is  intended  to  aid  in  saving  the 
gold.  The  coarser  material  is  separated  from  the  finer 
by  means  of  a  "grizzly  "(a  set  of  iron  or  steel  bars  placed 
about  an  inch  apart  in  the  bottom  of  the  main  sluice),  and 
this  finer  material  is  carried  into  the  "undercurrent" 
proper,  which  is  a  shallow  box  of  varying  shape  but  very 
large  dimensions,  much  wider  than  the  main  sluice,  and 
paved  with  blocks,  iron  rails,  or  cobbles,  thus  forming  a 
kind  of  broad  sluice  by  the  side  of  and  beneath  the  main 
one,  and  in  the  newest  arrangements  having  a  consider- 
ably steeper  grade.  The  material  which  escapes  from  the 
undercurrent  is  led  back  into  the  main  sluice  lower  down. 
As  many  as  six,  or  even  more,  of  these  undercurrents  are 
occasionally  introduced  into  ths  sluice-line. 

undercurved  (un-dfer-ker-:  d'),  a.  In  entom., 
curved  so  as  to  pass  ben3ath  the  body:  espe- 
cially noting  parts  of  the  upper  surface  when 
they  curve  downward  and  inward  at  the  sides. 

undercut  (un-d6r-kut'))  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  mtot 
derotit,  ppr.  undercutting.  1.  In  carving  and 
sculpture,  to  cut  away  the  material  so  that  the 
part  affected  (of  the  flgure  or  design)  stands 
free  of  the  background,  or  overhangs:  as,  the 
carving'  of  the  frieze  is  much  undercut. —  2.  In 
golf,  to  hit  (the  ball),  by  baffing  or  otherwise, 
so  that  it  rises  high  in  the  air,  and  wiU  not, 
owing  to  its  spin,  roll  far  after  alighting. 

undercut  (nn'der-kut),  n.  Same  as  tender- 
loin. 

undercutter  (nu'dSr-kut^fer),  to.  One  who  un- 
dercuts, or  a  tool  or  machine  used  in  undercut- 
ting.    The  Engineer,  LXXI.  59. 

under-dealing  (nu'dSr-de'ling),  to.  Clandes- 
tine dealing;  artifice.    Milton. 

underdegreedt(un''''d6r-de-gred'),  a.  Of  inferior 
degree  or  rank.  Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe, 
iv.  48. 

underdelvet  (un-d6r-delv'),  v.  t.  To  dig  down. 
Wyclif,  Bom.  xi.  3. 

underdltch  (un-d6r-dieh'),  v.  t.  In  agri.,  to 
form  a  deep  ditch  or  trench  in  order  to  drain 
the  surface  of. 

underdo  (un-der-do'),  "■  [<  ME.  underdon,  < 
AS.  underdon  (=  OHG.  untartuon,  MHG.  unter- 
tun,  Q.  unterthun),  put  under,  subject,  <  under, 
under,  -1-  don,  put,  do :  see  doi.]  I.  trans.  If.  To 
put  under;  subject. — 2.  To  do  less  thoroughly 
than  is  requisite;  especially,  to  cook  insuffi- 
ciently: as,  the  beef  is  underdone. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  act  below  one's  abilities ; 
do  less  than  one  can. 

You  overact  when  you  should  underdo. 

B.  J<mson,  Catiline,  ii.  3. 

2.  To  do  less  than  is  requisite. 

Nature  much  oftener  overdoes  than  underdoes:  you 
shall  find  twenty  eggs  with  two  yolks  for  one  that  hath 
none.  JV-  Grew. 

underdoer  (un-der-d5'er),  TO.     One  who  does 

less  than  is  necessary,  required,  or  expedient. 

Richardson. 
underdose  (un-d6r-d6s'),  v.     To  give  or  take 

small  or  insufficient  doses. 
underdrain  (un-d6r-dran'),  »•  *•    To  drain  by 

forming  channels  under  ground. 


undeTdrain 

Tmderdrain  (un'dfer-dran),  n.  A  drain  or  trench 
placed  under  grovmd. 

underdraw  (un-d6r-dr&'),  v.  t;  pret.  under- 
drew, pp.  underdrawn,  ppr.  underdrawing.  To 
represent  Inadequately,  in  art,  in  writing,  or  in 
speech.     The  Academy,  May  3, 1890,  p.  300. 

under-dressed  (un-d6r-drest'),  a.  Not  dressed 
well  or  elaborately  enough,  as  for  a  state  occa- 
sion or  an  entertainment. 

under-driven  (un-der-driv'n),  a.  Driven  from 
beneath:  applied  to  hydro-extractors  in  which 
the  shaft  is  supported  by  a  pivot-bearing,  and 
driven  by  power  applied  below  the  basket. 

under-eartnt  (un-d6r-6rth'),  a.  Under  the 
earth ;  subterranean.  Nashe,  Pierce  Penilesse, 
p.  79. 

under-earthly t  (un-d6r-6rth'li),  a.  Subterra- 
nean. Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  The 
Arke. 

underestimate  (un-d6r-es'ti-mat),  ii.  t.  To  es- 
timate at  too  low  a  rate;  not  to  value  suf- 
ficiently. 

underestimate  (un-d6r-es'ti-mat),  n.  An  esti- 
mate or  valuing  at  too  low  a  rate. 

underestimation  (un-d6r-es-ti-ma'shon),  n. 
The  act  or  process  of  estimating  at  too'low  a 
rate,  or  the  state  of  being  so  estimated ;  under- 
valuation. 

under-exposed  (un"d6r-eks-p6zd'),  a.  lapho- 
tog.,  not  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  for  a 
sufficient  time  to  make  a  good  picture :  said  of 
a  negative,  or  in  general  of  any  work  requiring 
to  be  completed  by  development.  Also  ex- 
pressed by  under-timed. 
Two  plates  were  pniposely  wnd&r-expoBed  on  a  portrait. 
WUson'i  Photographic  Mag.,  No.  386,  p.  61. 

underfangt  (un-der-fang'),  V.  t.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  underfong;  <  ME.  underfangen,  under- 
fongen,  undervongen,  this  inf.,  with  pres.  ind. 
underfangest,  underfa/ngeth,  etc.,  being  assumed 
from  the  pret.  and  pp. ;  inf.  prop,  under/on 
(ind.  underfo,  pret.  underfeng,  underveng,  irreg. 
underfonge,  pp.  *underfangen,  underfongen,  un- 
derfon),  <  AS.  underfon  (pret.  umderjeng,  pp. 
vmAerfangeiC)  (=  OHG-.  Mntor/ofeam),  undertake, 
<  under,  under,  +  fon,  take,  catch,  seize,  re- 
ceive :  see  fang,  v.  In  def  s.  3  and  4  the  sense  is 
forced,  as  if  the  verb  were  a  new  formation,  < 
tmder -t- /a»(7.]  1.  To  undertake. 
He  wndirfoTigith  a  gret  peyne 
That  uncUrtaklth  to  diynke  up  Seyne. 

Rom.  qf  the  SoBe,  1.  6709. 
2.  To  accept ;  receive. 
The  pope  and  his  prelates  presentes  vnderfongen, 
And  meedeth  men  hem-seluen  to  meyntene  heore  lawes. 
Piers  Ptoioman  (A),  iiL  208. 
To  thi  mercy,  lord,  me  VTidirfonge, 
The  tyde  is  ebbid,  &  no  more  wole  flowe. 

Symiis  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  69. 

8.  To  insnare;  entrap;  deceive  by  false  sug- 
gestions.    [Eare.] 

And  some  by  sleight  he  eke  doth  underfong. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  T.  ii.  7. 

4.  To  support  or  guard  from  beneath.     [Bare.] 
Mounts  underfongiiig  and  enflancking  them.        Naghe. 

imderfeed  (un-d6r-fed'),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  wrir- 
derfed,  ppr.  underfeeding.    To  supply  with  too 
little  food ;  feed  insufficiently.    Bp.  Gauden. 
The  vast  mass  of  men  are  overworked  and  underfed. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVni.  159. 

underfellowt  (un'dfer-feFo),  n.  A  mean,  sorry 
fellow :  a  low  wretch.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii. 
[Eare.J 

underfilling  (un'd6r-fil*ing),  n.  The  lower  part 
of  a  building.    Sir  S.  Wotton,  Beliquise,  ;p.  17. 

under-fixed  (un-d6r-fird'),  a.  In  ceram.,  insuf- 
ficiently baked ;  hence,  either  not  as  hard  in  the 
paste  as  it  should  be,  or  with  the  colors  imper- 
fectly developed.    Also  called  short-fired. 

underfloor  (un-der-fior'),  ®.  *•  To  floor  below ; 
make  a  lower  floor  for.  Coues,  Key  to  N.  A. 
Birds  (1884),  p.  155.     [Bare.] 

imderflow  (un''d6r-fl6'),  n.  A  current  flowing 
beneath  the  surface,  or  not  in  the  same  direction 
with  the  surface-current,  over  a  certain  region ; 
an  undercurrent:  the  opposite  of  surface-flow 
or  surface-current.  J.  Vroll,  Climate  and  Time, 
p.  133. 

underfoUowt  (un-d6r-fol'6),  v.  t.  [ME.  under- 
followen,  <  AS.  underfylgan,  <  under,  under,  + 
fylgan,  etc.,  foUow:  see  follow.']  To  follow 
after;  accompany.     WycUf,  Ps.  xxii.  6. 

underfongt,  v.  t.    Same  as  underfang. 

underfoot  (un-d6r-fut'),  adv.  Under  the  feet; 
underneath;  beneath;  below. 

Underfoot  the  violet, 
Crocus  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay, 
Broider'd  the  ground.  MUton,  P.  L.,  Iv.  700. 
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underfoot  (un-d6r-fut'),  a.  [<  underfoot,  adv.^ 
Low;  base;  abject;  trodden  down. 

The  most  underfoot  and  down-trodden  vassals  of  perdi- 
tion. MUton,  Seformation  in  England,  ii. 

underfoot  (un-dfer-fuf),  v.  t.    To  underpin. 

In  1816  some  of  the  pillars  of  the  N.  aisle  having  given 
way,  and  the  church  being  considered  insecure,  they  were 
all  skilfully  underfooted  and  restored. 

Baines,  Hist.  Lancashire,  II.  27. 

Underfumisll  (un-d6r-f6r'nish),  V.  t.  To  sup- 
ply with  less  than  enough.  Jeremy  Collier,  On 
Elindness.     [Eare.] 

underfurrow  (nn-d6r-fur'6),  adv.  Under  a  fur- 
row. [Bug.]  — To  sow  nnderftuTow,  in  ogri.,  to 
plow  in  seed.  [This  phrase  is  applied  to  other  operations 
in  which  something  is  covered  by  the  furrow-slice.] 

underfurrow  (un-d6r-fur'o),  v.  t.  To  cover 
with  a  furrow,  as  seed  or  manure ;  plow  in. 
[Eng.] 

undergarment  (un'd6r-gar'''ment),  n.  A  gar- 
ment made  f  orwearing  under  another  garment. 

undergear  (un'dfer-ger),  n.  Underwear;  un- 
dergarments.  Ths  Atlantic,  LII.  365.  [Colloq.] 

undergetf  (un-d6r-get'),  V.  t.  [ME.  undergeten, 
undergiten,  undergiten,  <  AS.  undergitan,  under- 
stand, perceive,  <  wMer,  under,  -i-  gitan,  get: 
see  gre*!.]    To  understand ;  perceive. 

The  lord  of  tber  inne  wndersal 
That  this  child  murninge  sat. 

King  Ham  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  54. 

undergird  (un-der-g6rd'),  V.  t.  To  gird  round 
the  bottom;  gird  beneath.    Acts  xxvii.  17. 

underglaze  (un-d6r-glaz'),  a.  In  ceram.,  hav- 
ing the  properties  that  adapt  it  for  paint- 
ing on  the  body  before  the  glaze  is  applied : 
said  of  a  vitriflable  pigment :  as,  an  underglaze 
color. — Underglaze  painting,  in  ceram.,  painting  in 
vitriflable  color  upon  the  body  of  the  piece  before  the 
glaze  is  applied. 

undergo  (un-der-g6')»  v.;  pret.  underwent,  pp. 
undergone,  ppr.  wndergoimg.  [<  ME.  undergon, 
<  AS.  undergdn  (also  undergangan)  (=  D.  on- 
dergaan  =  Gr.  untergehen  =  Sw.  tmdergo  =  Dan. 
undergaa),  xuadergo,  <  under,  under,  -I-  gdn,  go : 
see  go.]  I,  trans.  If.  To  go  or  move  under  or 
beneatti.  Copt.  John,  Smith,  True  Travels,  I. 
57. — 2.  To  bear  up  against;  endure  with  firm- 
ness; sustain  without  yielding  or  giving  way; 
suffer ;  bear ;  pass  through :  as,  to  undergo  great 
toil  and  fatigue ;  to  tmdergo  pain ;  to  undergo 
a  surgical  operation. 

Some  kinds  of  baseness 
Are  nobly  UTtdergone.     ShaJc.,  Tempest^  iii.  1.  3. 

3.  To  be  subjected  to;  go  through;  experi- 
ence :  as,  to  undergo  successive  changes. 

It  [Sida]  always  underwent  vanch  the  same  fate  as  Tyre. 
Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  86. 

4t.  To  be  the  bearer  of;  partake  of;  enjoy. 
Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  i.  1.  24.— 5t.  To  undertake; 
perform;  hazard.  Shale.,  J.  C,  i.  3.  123. — Sf. 
To  be  subject  to;  underlie.  ;S^i;,,  Much  Ado, 
V.  2.  57. 

II.  intrans.  To  endure  trial,  pain,  or  the  like 
with  firmness ;  bear  up  against  evils. 

But  she 
Did  more,  andunderwent,  and  overcame. 

Tennyson,  Oodiva. 

undergoingt(nn-d6r-g6'ing),  a.  Suffering;  en- 
during; patient;  tolerant. 

An  undergoing  stomach,  to  bear  up 
Against  what  should  ensue. 

Shak.,  Tempest)  L  2. 167. 

undergore  (un-d6r-g6r'),  v.  t.  To  pierce  under- 
neath. Chapman,  Uiad,  xiv.  408.  (Davies.) 
[Rare.] 

under-gown  (un'dfir-goun),  n.  A  gown  worn 
under  another,  or  meant  to  be  worn  under  an 
outer  garment,  outer  skirt,  or  the  like.     Scott. 

under-grade  (im'der-grad),  a.  In  engin.,  hav- 
ing the  truss  beneath  the  roadway,  as  a  deck- 
bndge. 

undergraduate  (un-d6r-grad'u-at),  n.  and  a. 
I,  n.  A  student  or  member  of  a  university  or 
college  who  has  not  taken  his  first  degree. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  undergraduate, 
or  uuder^aduates  collectively:  as,  undergrad- 
uate studies. 

undergraduatesliip  (un-dto-grad'u-at-ship),  %. 
[<  undergraduate  +  -ship.]  The  position  or 
condition  of  an  undergraduate.  Fortnightly 
Mev.,  N.  S.,  XLn.  705. 

nndergroan  (un-d6r-gr6n'),  v.  t.    To  groan  un- 
der.    [Rare.] 
Earth  undergroaned  their  blgh-ralsed  feet.     Chapman. 

underground  (un-d6r-ground'),  adv.  Beneath 
the  surface  or  the  earth:  as,  to  sink  under- 
ground. 


underhung 

underground  (un'd6r-ground'),  «•  and  ».    I,  a. 

Being  below  the  surface  of  the  ground:  as,  an 
undergrotmd  story  or  apartment.— Undergronnd 
forest.  See  Tnesjuiea.i.—lmdergTound  railroad.  See 
raUroad. 

H.  n.  That  which  is  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  ground.    Shah.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  i.  2.  79. 

underground  (un'dfer-ground),  v.  t.  Toplace  or 
lay  underground,  as  an  electric  wire.  [Recent.] 

undergrove  (un'd6r-gr6v),  n.  A  grove  of  low- 
growing  trees  under  otjiers  that  are  taUer. 
Wordsworth,  Poems  of  the  Fancy. 

nndergrow  (un-d6r-^6'),  v.  i.  To  grow  below 
the  usual  size  or  height:  chiefly  in  the  parti- 
cipial adjective  undergrown. 

undergrowl  (un'd6r-groul),  n.  A  low  growl; 
a  subdued  grumbling  or  faultfinding.  Brit. 
Quarterly  Bev.,  LXXXin.  73.    [Rare.] 

undergrown  (un-d6r-gr6n'),  a.  [<  ME.  under- 
growen,  undergrowe;  pp.  of  undergrow.]  Not 
fully  grown;  of  low  stature.  Chaucer,  Gen. 
Prol.  to  C.  T. 

undergrowth  (un'der-groth),  m.  1.  That  which 
grows  under;  especially,  sjirubs  or  small  trees 
growing  beneath  or  among  large  ones. 
The  undergrourth 
Of  shrubs  and  tangling  bushes. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  176. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  undergrown. 

Lancet,  No.  3524,  p.  624. 
undergrub  (un-d6r-grub'),  v.  i.    To  undermine. 

[Prov.  Eng.] 
Underhand  (un-d6r-hand'),  adv.    1.  By  secret 

means;   in  a  clandestine  maimer,  and  often 

with  an  evil  design. 

It  abhorreth  from  the  nature  of  God  to  be  outwardly  a 
sharp  and  severe  prohibitor,  and  underhand  an  author  of 
sin.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.,  App.  1. 

2.  By  fraud;  by  fraudulent  means. 
Such  mean  revenge,  committed  underTiaTid.      Dryden. 

underhand  (un-d6r-hand'),  a.  [<  underhand, 
adv.]  1.  Secret;  clandestine:  usually  imply- 
ing meanness  or  fraud,  or  both. 

All  mider-hand  cloaking  of  bad  actions  with  common- 
wealth pretences.  Nashe,  Pierce  Penilesse,  p.  68. 

2.  Sly;  contriving;  deceitful. 

She 's  an  underhand  little  thing :  I  never  saw  a  girl  of  her 
age  with  so  much  cover.      Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  ii. 

3.  Performed  or  done  with  the  knuckles  of  the 
hand  turned  under,  the  palm  upward,  and  the 
thumb  turned  from  the  body:  as,  underhand 
bowling  in  cricket — Underliand  sloping.  Seestop- 
ing. 

underhanded  (un-dfer-han'ded),  a.     1.  Under- 
hand.    [A  loose  use.] 
Covert,  sly,  underhanded  communications.        Dickens. 

2.  Not  having  an  adequate  supply  of  hands ; 
short-handed ;  sparsely  peopled.     [Rare.] 

If  Norway  could  be  brought  to  maintain  a  million  more 
of  inhabitants  it  might  de^  the  world ;  but  it  is  much 
underltanded  now.  Coleridge,  Table-Talk. 

underhandedly  (un-dfer-han'ded-U),  adv.  In 
an  underhand  manner ;  secretly. 

underhandedness  (un-dSr-han'ded-nes),  />. 
The  character  of  being  underhanded^  also,  an 
underhand  act. 

underhang  (un-d6r-hang'),  V.  t.  To  suspend; 
hang.    jBbiteraa!,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  871.    [Rare.] 

underheadt  (un'd6r-hed),  n.    [Prob.  for  dunder- 
head.]   A  blockhead;  a  dunderhead.    [Rare.] 
Underheads  may  stumble  without  disbononr. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Keligio  Medici,  i.  55. 

underheavet  (un-dfer-hev'),  v.  To  heave  or  lift 
from  below.     Wyclif. 

undeihew  (un-dfer-hu'),  v.  t.  To  hew  less  than 
is  proper  or  usual ;  hew  (a  piece  of  timber  which 
should  be  square)  in  such  a  manner  that  it  ap- 
pears to  contain  a  greater  number  of  cubic  feet 
than  it  really  does.    Imp.  Diet. 

underhole  (un-d6r-h61'),«.  To  cutaway  ormine 
out  the  lower  portion  of  a  coal-seam  or  a  part 
of  the  underclay  so  as  to  win  or  get  the  over- 
lying coal.  [Penn.  anthracite  region.l  In 
various  parts  of  England  to  jad,  hole,  undercut, 
Mrve,  and  bench.     Seejad,  n.  and  v. 

underhonest  (un-d6r-on'est),  a.  Not  honest 
enough;  not  entirely  honest.  ShaJc.,  T.  and 
C,  ii.  3.  133.     [Rare.] 

underhung  (un-d6r-hung'),  a.  1.  Projecting 
beyond  the  upper  jaw :  applied  to  the  under 
3aw. 

His  jaw  was  underhung,  and  when  he  laughed  two 
white  buck-teeth  protruded  themselves.  Thackeray. 

2.  Having  the  under  jaw  projecting  beyond  the 
upper  ]aw.    Goldsmith,  Animated  Nature,  II.  90. 


underivedness 

underivedness  (im-de-ri'ved-nes),  n.  The 
character  or  state  of  being  underived.  Mind. 
XI.  39.  .  ' 

underjawed  (tm'd6r-jad),  a.  Having  a  promi- 
nent or  heavy  under  jaw.  Athenseum,  No.  3300, 
p.  128.     [Eare.] 

nnderjoint  (un-d6r-join'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  mder- 
joinen;  <  under  +  join.']  To  subjoin.  Wyclif, 
Prol.  to  Psalms,  p.  737. 

tmderkeept  (un-d6r-kep'), «.  *•  To  keep  under ; 
subdue.    Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  vii.  33. 

nnder-kindT  (un'dfer-Mnd),  n.  A  lower  or  infe- 
rior kind  or  class.  Dry  den,  An  Evening's  Love, 
i.  1. 

Tinder-king  (un'dSr-klng),  n.  [<  ME.  underUng, 
<  AS.  undermining,  underMning;  as  <  under  + 
Hng^.]    An  inferior  or  subordinate  king. 

nnder-kingdom  (un'd6r-king"dum),  n.  The 
kingdom  of  an  under-king.  Tennyson,  MerUn 
and  Vivien. 

underlay  (un-d6r-la'),  "• ;  pret.  and  pp.  under- 
laid, ppr.  imderlaying.  [<  ME.  underleyan,  <  AS. 
unmrlecgan  (=  0H&.  untarleccan,  MHG-.  G.  un- 
terlegen),  lay  under;  as  under  +  lay^.]  I.  trans. 
1.  To  lay  beneath;  put  under :  specifically,  in 
primUng,  to  reinforce  with  underlays. —  Sf.  To 
support  by  laying  something  under. 

Our  souls  have  trod  awry  In  all  men's  sight ; 
We'll  under-lay  'em,  till  they  go  upright. 

Fletcher  (arid  anothffr).  Love's  Cure,  T.  3. 

II.  intrans.  In  mining,  to  incline  -from  the 
perpendicular ;  hade :  said  of  a  vein.  See  the 
noun. 

underlay  (un'd6r-la),  TO.    \<.VMderlay,v.'\    1.  In 
same  as  liade.    The  term  underlay  is  that 


most  commonly  used  by  miners  in  speaking  of  the  inclinaF 
tlon  of  the  lode ;  it  is  the  complement  of  the  dip,  which 
latter  term  is  in  much  more  familiar  use  among  geolo- 
gists than  either  hade  or  underlay. 
2.  hi  printing,  a  bit  or  bits  of  paper  put  under 
■types  or  a  plate  to  make  them  of  proper  height 

for  receiving  a   good  impression Underlay- 

Bhaft,  In  mining,  a  shaft  sunk  on  the  underlay  of  a  lode. 

underlayer  (un-d6r-la'6r),  n.  One  who  under- 
lays. 

underleaf  (un'd6r-lef),  n.  A  variety  of  apple 
good  for  cider.     [Eng.]    Imp.  Diet. 

under-lease  (un'ddr^es),  n.  In  law,  a  lease 
granted  by  a  lessee  for  a  shorter  term  than  he 
himself  holds,  leaving  thereby  a  reversion,  of 
however  short  duration,  to  himself.  Digby.  An 
under-lease  of  only  part  of  the  premises  embraced  in  the 
original  lease  is  commonly  called  a  guMease. 

underlet  (un-d6r-let'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  un- 
derlet, ppr.  underletting.  1.  To  let  below  the 
true  or  the  market  value.  Smollett. — 2.  To 
sublet.    Dickens. 

underletter  (un-d6r-let'6r),  n.  One  who  sub- 
lets ;  a  lessee  who  grants  a  lease  to  another. 

underlie  (un-dfer-li'),  v. ;  pret.  umderlay,  pp. 
underlain,  ppr.  underlying.  [<  ME.  imderUggen, 
<  AS.  umderliegam,  (=  OHG.  untarliggan,  MHGr. 
unterligen.G.  unterliegen),  lie, under  j  as  under 
+  fo'ei.]  1.  intrans.  To  lie  in  a  position  direct- 
ly beneath. 

II,  trans.  1.  To  lie  under  or  beneath;  be 
situated  under ;  specifically,  in  geol.,  to  occupy 
a  lower  position  than,  or  to  pass  beneath :  said 
of  stratified  rocks  over  which  other  rocks  are 
spread  out.  Thus  the  Tria«Bic  is,  in  some  regions,  un- 
derlain by  the  coal-measures,  etc.  A  rock  which  under- 
lies another  is,  ordinarily,  the  older  of  the  two. 
2.  To  be  at  the  basis  of;  form  the  foundation  of. 
Underlying  as  It  does  the  right  organization  of  society, 
the  law  of  equal  freedom  is  of  higher  authority  than  all 
other  laws.  H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  217. 

8.  To  lie  under,  in  a  figurative  sense ;  be  sub- 
ject to ;  be  liable  to  answer,  as  a  charge  or  a 

challenge. 

I  mak  plaine. 
All  Eealmes  sail  vnderly  gret  paine, 
And  sail  nocht  mys  the  scurge  and  rod 
Off  the  hie  puissant  and  mychtie  god. 

Lauder,  Dewtie  of  Kyngis  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 196. 
I  am  not  only  willing  but  desirous  to  underlie  the  ver- 
dict even  of  Fame  herself.      O.  Harvey,  Four  Letters,  iii. 
WTien  the  knight  of  Ivanhoe  comes  within  the  four  seas 
of  Britain,  he  underlies  the  challenge  of  Brian  de  Bois- 
Guilbert  Scott,  Ivanhoe. 

underlie  (un'd6r-li),  n.  [<  underlie, «.]  In  min- 
ing, same  as  underlay,  1. 

under-life  (un'd6r-lif),  n.  Life  below  the  sur- 
face ;  hence,  a  way  of  living  apart  and  differ- 
ent from  the  life  open  to  the  common  know- 
ledge or  view.    Karper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  753. 

underline  (un-d6r-Un'),  «>.  *•  1.  To  mark  under- 
neath or  below  with  aline;  underscore :  as,  to 
underline  worAs  in  a  letter.— 2t.  To  influence 
secretly. 
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By  mere  chance,  .  .  .  though  underlined  with  a  provi- 
dence, they  had  a  full  sight  of  the  infanta. 

Sir  H.  Wotton,  Keliquise,  p.  216. 

underline  (un'd6r-lin),  n.  The  advance  an- 
nouncement of  the  production  of  a  play,  placed 
under  any  theatrical  advertisement  of  a  regu- 
lar performance. 

tinderlinen  (un'd6r-lin"en),  n.  Undergarments 
of  linen ;  hence,  such  garments  in  general,  es- 
pecially those  of  cotton,  or,  more  rarely,  of  silk, 
as  distinguished  from  knitted  or  flannel  under- 
clothes. 

underling  (un'dfer-ling),  n.  [<  ME.  underling, 
onderling;  <  imder  +  -Ung^.']  One  who  is  sub- 
ordinate to  another,  especially  in  some  mean  or 
servile  capacity;  hence,  a  mean,  sorry  fellow. 

Extorcions  and  despit  of  youre  underlynges  is  damp- 
nable.  Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

The  fault  ...  is 
...  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underiinga. 

Shak.,J.C.,l2.Ul. 

underlock  (un'd6r-lok),  n.  A  lock  of  wool 
hanging  under  the  belly  of  a  sheep.    Imp.  Diet. 

underlooker,  n.    See  imderviewer. 

underly(un'd6r-li),a.  [_<under  +  -ly^.]  Poor; 
inferior.    Halliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.l 

underlying  (un-der-li'ing),  ».  a.  Lying  be- 
neath or  under ;  supporting;  fundamental:  as, 
wderZ^ingi principles;  specifically,  in fl'eo^.,  not- 
ing a  formation,  rocks,  or  strata  lying  below 
others. 

underman  (un-d6r-man'),  1).  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
vmdermanned,vi^i.  underm-a/nmn^.  To  furnish 
with  an  insufficient  number  of  men.  Nature, 
XLL  520. 

undermasted  (un-dSr-mas'ted),  a.  Inadequate- 
ly or  insufficiently  masted :  noting  a  ship  when 
the  masts  are  either  too  small  or  too  short,  so 
that  she  cannot  spread  the  sail  necessary  to  give 
her  the  speed  of  which  she  might  be  capable. 

undermatchl'  (un'dSr-maoh),  n.  One  unequal 
or  inferior  to  some  one  else.  Fuller,  Worthies, 
n.  589. 

undermealt  (un'd6r-mel),ji.  [<  ME.  umdermele, 
v/ndermel,  <  AS.  undernmsel,  morning,  morning 
meal,  <  umdern,  morning,  +  msel,  period,  meal: 
see  undern  and  meal^.']  1.  The  meal  eaten  at 
undem,  the  chief  meal  of  the  day. 

I  think  I  am  furnished  for  cather'ne  pears,  for  one  un- 
dermeal.  B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  iv.  1. 

2.  The  part  or  division  of  the  day  which  in- 
cluded undem:  originally  the  morbing,  later 
the  afternoon. 

Ther  walketh  now  the  lymytour  hymself 
In  undermeles  and  in  morwenynges. 

Chaucer,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1. 19. 
XTrutermele,  Fostmeridies.  Prompt.  Pare.,  p.  611. 

3.  An  after-dinner  sleep ;  a  siesta  taken  in  the 
afternoon. 

And,  hold  you  content,  this  summer  an  vndermea^  of 
an  afternoone  long  doth  not  amisse  to  exercise  the  eyes 
withall.  Nathe,  Pierce  Penilesse,  p.  67. 

undermentioned  (un'd6r-men"'shond),  a.  Men- 
tioned below  or  beneath;  undernamed:  aa,un- 
dermenUoned  dates. 

undermine  (un-d6r-min'),  v.  t.  [<  MB.  under- 
mi/nen;  <  under  +  mime'^.']  X.  To  form  a  mine 
under;  sap;  render  unstable  by  digging  or  wear- 
ing away  the  foundation  of;  make  an  excava- 
tion beneath,  especially  for  the  purpose  of  caus- 
ing to  faU,  or  of  blowing  up :  as,  to  undermine  a 
wall ;  a  river  undermines  its  banks. 

If  Troy  be  not  taken  till  these  two  undermine  it,  the 
walls  will  stand  till  they  fall  of  themselves. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  ii.  3.  9. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  subvert  by  removing  clan- 
destinely the  foundation  of;  injure  by  invisible, 
secret,  or  dishonorable  means. 

Honours  now  are  purchased  by  stealth 
Of  vndermining  bribes. 

Times'  Whistle  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  «. 
They  .  .  . 
Have  hired  me  to  undermine  the  duchess. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  1.  2.  98. 

3.  To  injure,  weaken,  or  destroy  insidiously  or 
indirectly;  wear  away;  wear  out;  sap. 

The  constitution  became  so  undermined  [by  ostitis]  that 
I  deemed  amputation  of  the  thigh  necessary. 

J.  M.  Camochan,  Operative  Surgery,  p.  61. 

underminet  (im'd^r-inin),  w.  1.  Sameasmi«e2^ 
2(0).    ■ 

They  put  Are  in  the  vnderminee,  weening  to  haue  cast 
downe  the  wall.  HaMuyt's  Voyages,  n.  86. 

2.  A  cave.    Holland,  Camden,  p.  650. 
underminer  (im-der-mi'ner),  n.     1.  One  who 
undermines,  saps,  or  excavates.    Shak.,  All's 
Well,  i.  1. 131. —  2.  Figuratively,  one  who  clan- 
destinely subverts  or  injures;  one  who  secretly 
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overthrows ;   a  secret   enemy :   as,  an  wider- 
miner  of  the  church. 

What  talke  I  to  them  of  immoralitie,  that  are  the  onely 
vnderminere  of  honour,  &  doo  entile  anie  man  that  is  not 
sprung  vp  by  base  brokerye  like  tbemselues? 

Naslie,  Pierce  Penilesse,  p.  60. 

underministert  (un-d6r-min'is-t6r),  ^o.  t.  To 
minister  to  in  a  subordinate  relation. 

underministry  (un'd6r-min"is-tri),  n.  A  sub- 
servient or  subordinate  ministry.     Jer.  Taylor. 

nndermirtht  (un'dfer-mSrth),  n.  Mirth  imply- 
ing something  indecent  or  with  a  hidden  mean- 
ing.   Shirley  and  Fletcher,  Coronation,  Prol. 

undermoniedt  (un-d6r-mun'id),  a.  Taken  by 
corrupt  means  with  money.    Fuller. 

undermost  (un'd6r-m6st),  a.  Lowest  in  place, 
rank,  state,  or  condition.    Boyle. 

undern  (un'dem),  n.  [In  mod.  dial,  use  in  nu- 
merous corrupt  forms,  aandorn,  oander,  oan- 
durth,  omdorns,  ounder,  oneder,  aunder,  dondin- 
ner,  doundrins,  daundrin,  etc.;  <  ME.  undern, 
undorn,  undarn,  undren,  ondern,  ondre,'<  AS. 
undern,  nine  o'clock,  morning,  =  08.  undorn, 
undern  =  OHG.  untam,  MHG.  undem,  G.  dial. 
u/ntern,  breakfast,  supper,  dinner,  =  leel.  un- 
dorn, mid-forenoon,  also  mid-afternoon, = Goth. 
undaurni-,  in  undau/rni-mats,  a  morning  meal : 
Ut.  'intervening  period,'  <  AS.  under,  etc.,  un- 
der: see  MJMier,  and  of.  undermeal,  undertide, 
undertime.']  1.  Nine  o'clock  in  the  morning; 
the  period  from  nine  o'clock  to  noon ;  the  ca- 
nonical hour  of  terce.  [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng. 
and  Scotch.] 

The  foll{;  lyggen  alle  naked  in  Kyyeres  and  Watres,  men 
and  wommen  to  gedre,  fro  undurw  of  the  day  tille  it  be 
passed  the  noon.  Mandeoille,  Travels,  p.  163. 

At  vndren  to  scole  y  was  sett 
To  leme  lore,  as  othir  dooth. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  84. 

2.  Noon  or  afternoon;  also,  a  noon  meal.    [Ob- 
solete or  prov.  Eng.] 

undernamed  (un'd6r-namd),  a.  Named  below ; 
imdermentioned.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  162. 
underneath  (un-d6r-neth'),  adv.  and  prep.  [< 
ME.  underneth,  undernethe,  undvrnefhe,  under- 
nethen  (=  Dan.  underneden);  <  v/nder  +  nethe 
as  in  nether,  and  in  comp.  aneath,  beneath:  see 
wetfterl.]  I.  adv.  Beneath;  below;  in  a  lower 
place. 

Thus  thai  laiket  o  the  laund  the  long  day  ouer, 
Till  the  sun  in  his  sercle  set  vndemethe. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  9998. 
Or  sullen  mole  that  runneth  undemetMu 

Milton,  Vac.  Ex.,  1.  96. 

The  slate  did  not  lie  flat  upon  it,  but  left  a  free  passage 

underneath.  Addison. 

II.  preip.  Under;  beneath. 

And  so  the  stede  fell  vnder  nethe  hym  dede. 

Oenerydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  2498. 
Underneath  this  stone  doth  lie 
As  much  beauty  as  could  die. 

B.  Jonson,  Epigrams,  cxxiv. 

underniceness  (un-d&r-nis'nes),  n.  Deficient 
nicenesB,  delicacy,  or  fastidiousness.  Michard- 
son,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  v.  8. 

undernimf,  v.  t.  [<  ME.  wndernimen,  imderne- 
men  (pret.  undernam,  undemom,  pp.  undernu,- 
men,  undernomen,  undirnomen),  <  AS.  underni- 
man  (=  OHG.  untarneman,  MHG.  unternemen, 
G.  unternehmen),  undertake,  perceive,  <  under, 
under,  +  niman,  take :  see  nim.  Cf .  underfang, 
VMderget,  umdertake.]     1.  To  take;  undertake. 

We  beoth  hider  come  and  this  flht  habbeth  onderrunne. 

Layamon,  1.  26734. 

2.  To  receive;  feel;  perceive. 

He  the  savour  undernom 
Which  that  the  roses  and  the  lilies  caste. 

Chaucer,  Second  Dun's  Tale,  1.  243. 

3.  To  take  up;  reprove;  reproach. 

Inpacient  is  he  that  wol  nat  ben  ytaught  ne  undemome 
of  his  vice.  Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

Who-so  vndemymeth  me  hereof  I  hat  hym  dedly  after. 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  116. 

undernote  (un'dfen-not),  n.  A  low  or  subdued 
note ;  an  undertone. 

How  every  pause  is  filled  with  undemotes. 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound,  Iv.  1. 

undernoted  (un'd6r-n6'''ted),  a.    Noted  below 
or  beneath :  as,  the  underrioted  quantities. 
undern-songf,  n.    An  office  sung  at  undem,  or 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.    Eock. 
underntimet,  »*•    See  undertime. 
underpart  (un-der-part'),  V.  t.    To  divide  (a 
part)  and  assign  subordinate  portions  of  it. 
[Eare.] 

Tlien  one  part 
Is  under-parted  to  a  couple  of  clerks. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  L  2. 
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underpay  (im-d6r-pa'),  o.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  wn- 
derpaid,  ppr.  underpaying.  To  pay  insuffieient- 
ly :  as,  tmolerpaid  employees. 

under-peept  (un-dfer-pep' ),v.t.  To  peep  or  look 
under.    SMk.,  Cym.,  ii.  2.  20.     [Rare.] 

underpeert  (un-der-per'),  V.  t.  To  peer  under. 
Puttenham,  Arte  of  Bug.  Poesie,  p.  128.   [Bare.] 

under-peopled  (un'dfer-pe'pld),  a.  Not  fully 
peopled.    Adam  Smith. 

underpightt.    Preterit  of  underpitch. 

underpin  (un-der-pin'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  un- 
derpinned, ppr.  underpinning.  To  pin  or  sup- 
port underneath;  place  something  under  for 
support  or  fonndation  when  a  previous  sup- 
port is  removed;  underset;  hence,  figurative- 
ly, to  support;  prop,  (a)  To  support  (a wall) when 
aD  excavation  is  made  beneath,  by  bringing  up  a  new  por- 
tion of  building  from  the  lower  levd.  (6)  To  support^  as 
an  overhanging  bank  of  earth  or  rock,  by  masonry  or  brick- 
work. 

underpinning  (un'dfer-pin"ing),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  one  who  underpins ;  the  act  of  supporting  a 
superior  part  of  a  wall,  etc.,  by  introducing  a 
support  Tmdemeath  it. —  3.  A  solid  structure, 
as  a  new  foundation  or  other  support,  tempo- 
rary or  permanent,  introduced  beneath  a  wall, 
a  building,  etc.,  previously  constructed,  as  when 
the  original  foundation  has  proved  insufficient, 
or  has  been  impaired  from  any  cause.  Also 
called  undersetting,  and  in  Scotland  goufing. 

After  this  are  you  surprised  .  .  .  that  this  House,  the 
ground  and  pillar  of  freedom,  is  itself  held  up  only  by  the 
treacherous  underpinning  and  clumsy  buttresses  of  arbi- 
trary power?  Burke,  American  Taxation. 

3.  The  foundation-wall  of  a  building,  especially 
of  a  wooden  one. — 4.  A  method  of  well-sinking 
in  which  a  wall  is  laid  in  sections,  a  hole  is  dug 
as  deep  as  it  can  be  made  with  safety.  A  heavy  curb  of 
durable  wood  is  laid,  and  the  wall  carried  up  from  this. 
Excavations  are  then  again  carried  onasdeepas  possible, 
and  struts  from  the  bottom  are  carried  up  to  support  the 
curb  and  its  load,  while  excavations  are  made  beneaiii  it 
for  another  curb  and  its  wall,  which  is  built  up  to  the 
under  side  of  the  first  curb.  A  third  section  is  laid  in  like 
manner,  and  thus  on  to  the  required  depth. 
underpitcht  (un-der-pich'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  under- 
,  picchen;  <  under  +  piteh^.']  To  stuff  under- 
neath. 

He  drank,  and  wel  his  girdel  underpyghte. 

Chemeer,  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  1.  691. 

underplay  (un-d6r-pla'),  v.  t.  or  i.  1.  To  play 
in  an  interior  manner. — 2.  In  whist,  to  play 
a  low  card  while  retaining  a  high  one  of  the 
same  suit. 

underplay  (tm.'der-pla),  n.  The  act  of  under- 
playing, especially  in  whisji. 

underplot  (un'd6r-plot),  n.  1.  A  plot  subor- 
dinate to  another  plot,  as  in  a  play  or  a  novel. 

Completeness  in  unity  need  not  exclude  the  introduc- 
tion of  one  or  even  more  subsidiary  actions  as  contribut- 
ing to  the  development  of  the  main  action.  The  sole  im- 
perative law  is  that  they  should  always  be  treated  as  what 
they  are — subsidiary  only;  audit  is  for  this  reason  that 
they  aie  well  called  under-plMs. 

A.  W.  Ward,  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.,  Int.,  p.  xii. 

3.  An  rmderhand  scheme ;  a  trick. 

The  husband  is  so  misled  by  tricks,  and  so  lost  in  a 
crooked  intrigue,  that  he  still  suspects  an  underpkit. 

Addinffn. 

underpoiset  (un-d6r-poiz'),  v.  t.  To  weigh  or 
estimate  under  what  is  just  or  below  desert. 
Ma/rston,  Antonio  and  MeUida,  Induction. 

underpraise  (un-der-praz'),  v.  t.  To  praise  be- 
low desert.    Dryden. 

underprize  (un-der-priz'),  V.  t.  To  value  at 
less  than  the  worth ;  undenralue.  Shale.,  M.  of 
v.,  iii.  2.  128. 

under-production  (un''d6r-pr6-duk'shpn),  n. 
Production  that  is  less  than  normal,  or  inade- 
quate to  the  demand. 

underproof  (un-d6r-pr8f ' ),a.  Having  a  greater 
specific  gravity  than  0.91984:  applied  to  alco- 
holic liquors.  In  reducing  underproof  liquors  to  proof, 
a  spirit  of  the  specific  gravity  0.825  is  taken  as  the  stan- 
dard for  estimation.  Thus,  if  it  take  10  volumes  of  spirit 
having  the  specific  gravity  0.825  to  reduce  a  sample  to 
proof,  the  sample  would  be  estimated  as  10  underproof, 
and  so  on,  the  number  preceding  the  word  underproof  in 
all  cases  indicating  the  number  of  volumes  of  spirit  of  the 
standard  strength  required  to  bring  100  volumes  of  the 
sample  to  proof.  The  standard  strength  0.825  is  the  light> 
est  spirit  that  can  be  obtained  by  ordinary  distillation,  and 
is  csdled  pure  apirit  in  the  British  excise. 

underprop  (un-der-prop'))  "■  *•  To  prop  from 
beneath;  support;  uphold.  JTasTse, Pierce Peni- 
lesse,  p.  23. 

Six  columns,  three  on  either  side. 
Pure  silver,  underpropt  a  rich 
Throne  of  the  massive  ore. 
Tennyson,  Eecollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

underproportioned  (un'd6r-pro-p6r''shgnd),  a. 
Having  too  little  proportion;  not  in  equal  or 
aden^uate  proportions.  Jeremy  CaMer,  On  Pride. 
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underpropper  (un-d6r-prop'er),  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  underprops  or  supports;  a  stay; 
a  support.    Sir  T.  More. 

underpuUt  (un-d6r-pul'),  »•  »•  To  do  work 
without  one's  agency  appearing.  North,  Life 
of  Lord  Guilford,  i.  35. 

underpuUert  (un-d6r-pul'6r),  n.  One  who  un- 
derpuUs.    Jeremy  Collier. 

"jnderputt  (un-der-puf),  v,  t.  [<  MB.  under- 
putten;  <.  under  +  puf^.i  To  put  under;  sub- 
ject.    Chaucer,  Boethius,  i.  prose  6. 

underOLUOte  (un-der-kw6t')j  i>-  *•  To  offer  at  a 
lower  price  than  another;  also,  to  offer  lower 
prices  than  (another). 

In  some  instances  merchants  have  hsen  underquoting 
makers  to  the  extent  of  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  a  ton. 

The  Engineer,  LXXI.  166. 

under-rake  (un'der-rak),  n.    See  rake^. 
underrate  (un-d6r-rat'),  v.  t.    To  rate  too  low; 
rate  below  the  value ;  undervalue.    Burke. 
underrate  (un'd6r-rat),  n.  and  a.    I,  n.  A  price 
less  than  the  true  value. 

To  give  All  will  befit  thee  well ; 
But  not  at  Under-rates  to  sell. 

Cowley,  The  Mistress,  Given  Love. 

Il.t  a.  Being  below  the  standard ;  inferior. 

The  Whigs  carry  all  before  them,  and  how  far  they  will 
pursue  their  victories,  we  under-rate  whigs  can  hardly 
tell.  Su!0t,  Letter,  Jan.  12, 1709. 

under-reckon  (un-d6r-rek'n),  V.  t.  To  reckon 
or  calculate  too  low;  underrate.    Bp.  Hall. 

under-ripe  (im'dfer-rip),  a.  Not  fully  ripe; 
partly  ripe. 

Under-roof  (un'd6r-r8f),  n.  A  roof  under  an- 
other; a  lower  roof.  Tenn/yson,  The  Dying 
Swan.     [Bare.] 

underrun  (un-der-run'),  V. ;  pret.  underran,  pp. 
underrun,  ppr.  v/nderrunning.  I.  tran,s.  To  run 
or  pass  under ;  especially  {naut. ),  to  pass  under, 
as  for  the  purpose  of  examining:  as,  to  under- 
run  a  cable  (to  pass  under  it  in  a  boat,  in  order 
to  examine  whether  any  part  of  it  is  damaged 
or  entangled) ;  to  underrun  a  fishing-net. 

One  part  of  it  [a  cold  stream  from  Baffin's  Bay,  Labra- 
dor] underrunx  the  Gulf  Stream,  as  is  shown  by  the  ice- 
bergs, which  are  carried  in  a  direction  tending  across  its 
course.      R.  A.  Proctor,  Light  Science,  1871, 1879,  p.  136. 

To  underrun  a  tackle,  to  separate  its  parts  and  pnt 
them  in  order. 

II,  intrans.  To  move  under,  as  a  boat  when 
a  seine  is  hauled  in  over  one  side  of  it  and 
paid  out  over  the  other. 

underruuning  (un-d6r-run'ing),  n,  A  method 
of  trawling  in  use  on  the  Grand  Banks,  which 
permits  the  removal  of  the  fish  from  the  hooks 
and  the  baiting  of  the  hooks  in  a  single  opera- 
tion. A  very  slight  change  in  the  form  of  the  apparatus 
is  necessary  for  underruuning,  and  the  set  is  made  in  the 
same  way  as  for  ordinary  trawling, 

undersailt  (un-d6r-sal'),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  under- 
saylen;  <  under  +  saiP-.']  To  sail  under  shelter 
of  the  land.     WycUf,  Acts  xxvii.  4. 

undersayt  (un-der-sa'),  v.  t.  To  say  by  way 
of  derogation  or  contradiction.  Spenser,  Shep. 
Gal.,  September. 

underscore  (un-d6r-sk6r'),  v.  t.  To  draw  a  mark 
or  line  under;  underline,  as  for  emphasis. 
*'  Tour  Letty,  only  yours  " ;  and  this 
Thrice  underBcared.  Tennyson,  Edwin  Morris. 

under-scribe  (un'd6r-skrib),  n.  A  subordinate 
or  assistant  scribe.    B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  i.  1. 

under-searching  (un-d6r-s6r'ching),  a.  Search- 
ing or  seeking  below.    Daniel.    [Eare.] 

unaer-secretary  (nn'der-sek"re-ta-ri),  n.  A 
secretary  subordinate  to  the  principal  secre- 
tary :  as,  an  undersecretary  for  Ireland. 

under-secretaryship  (un '  dfer  -  sek '  re  -  ta  -  ri  - 
ship),  n.  The  oflce  or  position  of  an  uuder- 
secreta^. 

undersell  (un-d6r-sel'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  un- 
dersold, ppr.  underselling.    To  sell  tmder,  or 
cheaper  than. 
By  under-Belling  the  market,  they  ruin  the  trade. 

Vanbrugh,  Uelapse,  Iv.  2. 

underseller  (un-d6r-sel'6r),  n.  One  who  sells 
an  article  or  commodity  at  a  lower  rate  than 
another  sells  the  same  or  a  similar  article. 
Annals  of  Phil,  and  Penn.,  I.  242. 

undersense  (un'd6r-sens),  n.  A  lower  or  deeper 
sense.     [Rare.] 

They  [all  great  men]  have  a  curious  undereenBi  of  pow- 
erlessness,  feeling  that  the  greatness  is  not  in  them,  but 
through  them ;  that  they  could  not  do  or  be  anything  than 
God  made  them.    RuMn,  B,eligious  Herald,  Nov.  11, 1886. 

under-servant  (un'dSr-sfer'vant),  n.  An  in- 
ferior or  subordinate  servant."  Camden. 

under-serricet  (un'd6r-s6r"vi8),  w*  An  infe- 
rior or  subordinate  service.  MUton,  Church- 
Government,  Pref.,  ii. 


under-sky 

underset  (un-d6r-set'),  «•  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  un- 
derset, ppr.  undersetting.  [<  ME.  undersetten,  < 
AS.  undersettan  (=  MD.  ondersetten,  MLG.  un- 
dersetten); as  under  +  seti.]  1.  To  support  by 
a  prop  or  stay,  as  masonry,  etc. ;  underpin ;  put 
or  place  under,  as  a  prop;  prop;  support. 

We  have  .  .  .  just  occasion  to  make  complaint  as  St 

Jerome  did:  "The  walls  of  the  church  there  are  enow 

contented  to  build,  and  to  underset  it  with  goodly  pillars." 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  15. 

3.  To  sublet.     [Bug.] 

These  middlemen  will  underset  the  land,  and  live  in 
idleness,  whilst  they  rack  a  parcel  of  vrretohed  under- 
tenants. HiBS  Edgeworth, 

underset  (un'd6r-set),  n.  Naut.,  a  current  of 
water  below  the  surface  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  that  of  the  wind,  or  of  the  water  at  the  sur- 
face ;  an  undercurrent. 

undersetter  (nu'der-set'-'fer),  ».  1.  A  prop;  a 
pedestal;  a  support.  IE.  vii.SO. — 2.  One  who 
sublets  or  undersets.  Proc.  of  1607,  in  Ribton- 
Turner's  Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  139. 

undersetting  (un'd6r-set'''ing),  n.     1.  Same  as 
underpinning,  2. — 3.  The  lower  part;  the  ped- 
estal. 
Their  undersettings  or  pedestals. 

Sir  B.  Wotton,  Beliqaiffi,  p.  22. 

undershapen  (un-d6r-sha'pn),  a.  Undersized; 
dwarfish.     Temyson,  Geraint.     [Bare.] 

under-sheriff  (un'd6r-sher*if),  n.  [Also  under- 
shrieve,  q.  v.;  <  M'E.*undershireve,  undresh/yreve; 
<  under  +  sheriff.']  A  sherifi's  deputy;  more 
specifically,  as  distinguished  from  deputy  sher- 
iffs in  general,  a  deputy  on  whom  as  under- 
sheriff  the  law  devolves  the  powers  of  sheriff 
in  case  of  a  vacancy,  the  vice-sheriff  having  the 
powers  of  a  deputy  meanwhile. 

Yff  they  been  putt  in  comfort  there  by  the  meene  of  a 
good  shyreve  and  undresliyrem.        Paiton  Letters,  1. 166. 

under-sheriffryt  (nu'der-sher^if-ri),  n.    [Also 

undershrievery,  q.  v. ;  <  under-sheriff  +  -ry.]  The 

office  of  an  under-sheriif.    Bacon,  Praise  (ed. 

1887). 
undershirt  (un'der-shfert),  n.  A  shirt  or  similar 

garment,  as  of  woolen,  worn  under  a  shirt  and 

next  to  the  skin. 
undershoot  (un-d6r-shSt'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 

undershot,  ppr.  under shoolMig.    To  shoot  short 

of,  as  a  mark. 

They  overshoot  the  mark  who  m^e  it  a  miracle ;  they 
undershoot  it  who  make  it  magick. 

FvUer,  Worthies,  Lincoln,  iL  6.    (Daxies.) 

undershoref  (un-d6r-sh6r'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  uv- 
derehoren;  <  umder  -\-  shore^.']  To  shore  or 
prop  up. 

And  shaketh  hit;  ne  were  it  rmdersJiored  certes  hit 
sholde  nat  stande.  Piers  Plomman  (C),  xxix.  47. 

undershot  (un'd6r-shot),  a.  1 .  Moved  by  water 
passing  under,  or  acting  on  the  lowest  part  of. 

— 3.  Underhung,  as  a  dog Undershot  wheel,  a 

form  of  water-wheel  having  a  number  of  float-boards  dis- 
posed on  its  circumference,  and  turned  by  the  force  of  a 
stream  of  water  acting  on  the  fioat^boards  at  its  lowest 
part. 

undershrievalty  (un'd^r-shre'val-ti),  n.  [< 
undershrieve  +  -al-ty  as  in  sh/rieo'alty.'\     Same 


undershrievet  (un'd6r-shrev),  n.  Same  as  un- 
der-sheriff. 

undershrie'Veryf,  n.  [<  wndershrieve  +  -ry.] 
Same  as  under-sneriffry.  Bp.  Parker,  Platonick 
PhU.,  p.  18. 

undershrub  (un'dfer-shrub),  n.  A  plant  of  shrub- 
by habit,  but  scarcely  attaining  lie  dimensions 
of  a  shrub;  a  very  small  shrub.    See  suffrutex 

undersign  (un-dfer-sin'),  v.  t.  To  sign  under 
or  beneath;  write  one's  name  at  the  foot  or 
end  of,  as  of  a  letter  or  any  legal  instrument; 
subscribe. 

undersigned  (un-der-sind'),  p.  a.  "Written  or 
subscribed  at  the  bottom  or  end  of  a  writing. — 
The  undersigned,  the  person  or  persons  signing  any 
document ;  the  subscriber  or  subscribers. 

undersized  (un'd6r-sizd),  a.  Of  a  size  less  than 
common  or  below  a  standard. 

under-skinkert  (un'der-sking''k6r),  n.  1.  An 
under-drawer  or  tapster. 

_  I  give  thee  this  pennyworth  of  sugar,  clapped  even  now 
into  my  hand  by  an  urideir-skmker. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4.  26. 

3.  Naut,  the  assistant  to  the  purser's  steward. 

Admiral  Smyth. 
underskirt  (un'd6r-skert),  n.    1.  A  skirt  worn 

under  others.— 3.  The  foundation  of  a  gown, 

on  which  drapery  or  an  overstet  is  arranged. 
under-sky  (un'd6r-ski),  n.    A  lower  sky;  the 

lower  part  of  the  atmosphere.     Tennyson,  The 

Dying  Swan.     [Bare.] 


tmdersleep 

undersleep  (un-dSr-slep'),  «.  i.    To  sleep  less 
than  IS  necessary.     [Rare.] 
Some  men  undersleep,  and  some  oversleep. 

H.  W.  Beeeher,  Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching. 

undersleeve  (un'd6r-slev),  n.  A  sleeve  worn 
under  another;  specifically,  a  separate  sleeve 
of  thin  cambric  or  lace  worn  under  the  sleeve 
of  a  woman's  gown. 

undersoil  (un'dfer-soil),  n.  Soil  beneath  the 
surface;  subsoU. 

undersong  (un'd6r-s6ng),  n.  1.  The  burden  or 
accompaniment. of  a  song;  a  refrain. 

Weepe,  Shepheard  I  weepe,  to  make  my  undersong. 

Spenser,  Saphnai'da. 
2.  A  subordinate  strain;  an  underlying  mean- 
ing.   Landor. 

under^sparred  (un'd^r-spiird),  a.  Not  having 
sufficient  spars ;  undermasted:  said  of  a  vessel. 

imderspendt  (un-d6r-spend'),  «.  t.  To  spend 
less  than.  Puller,  Worthies,  Lincoln,  ii.  23. 
(Davies.) 

undersphere  (un'd6r-sfer),  n.  A  lower  or  in- 
ferior sphere.    Elegy  on  Dr.  Donne  (1635). 

undersporef,  v.    See  undershore. 

6et  me  a  staf  that  I  may  underspore  [read  undershore  T). 
CMucer,  Miller's  Tale,  I.  279.' 

imderspread  (un-d6r-spred'),  a.  Spread  under 
or  beneath. 

Every  mom  I  lift  my  head, 

Gaze  o'er  ifem  England  undergpread. 

Emersaa,  Monadnoc. 
understairt  (un-d6r-star'),  a.     Pertaining  or 
relating  to  a  lower  floor;  down-stairs;  hence, 
humble;  low;  mean;  backstairs. 

Living  in  some  under-stairot&Be,  when  he  [vajnglorlons 
man]  would  visit  the  country,  he  borrows  some  gallant's 
cast  suit  of  his  servant,  and  therein,  player-like,  acts  that 
part  among  his  besotted  neighbours. 

Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  L  600. 

understand  (un-d&r-stand'),  «•;  pret.  and  pp. 
understood,  ppr.  understanding.  [<  MB.  un- 
derstanden,  understonden,  onderstanden,  onder- 
stonden  (pret.  imderstod,  pp.  miderstanden,  un- 
derstonden, also  understande,  umderstonde,  and 
with  weak  ending  understanded),  <  AS.  under- 
standam,  understondan  (=  OPries.  understonda  = 
OHGr.  understantcm  =  loel.  undirstanda,  under- 
stand (cf.  D.  onderstaen,  stand  under,  under- 
take), =  MHG.  unterstan,  Gr.  unterstehen  =  Dan. 
vmderstaa,  undertake,  venture,  intervene,  hin- 
der, resist),  <  under ^  under,  +  standan,  stand: 
S6&  under- wiA.  stand.1  I,  trans.  1.  To  receive 
from  a  word  or  collocation  of  words  or  from  a 
sign  the  idea  it  is  intended  to  convey :  with  the 
thing  said,  the  person  speaking,  or  the  language 
as  the  direct  object  of  the  verb. 

Spekath  so  pleyn  at  this  tyme,  I  yow  preye, 
That  we  may  underetmude  what  ye  seye. 

Chaucer,  Clerk's  Tale,  ftol.,  1.  20. 
Speak  pardon,  as  'tis  current  in  our  land. 
The  chopping  lYench  we  do  not  undershmd. 

Shak.,  Eich.  II.,  v.  S. 
Yon  shew  your  English  Breeding  now ;  an  English  Ki- 
val  is  so  dull  and  brutish  as  not  to  understand  Baillery. 
Wycherley,  Gentleman  Dancing-Master,  v.  1. 

2.  To  interpret  the  signification  of;  seize  the 
idea  of;  comprehend  as  resulting  from  a 
thought,  principle,  or  rule ;  explain. 

I  have  heard  say  of  thee,  that  thou  canst  underiiand  a 
dream  to  interpret  it.  Gen.  xli.  15. 

Can  any  understand  the.  spreading  of  the  clouds  or  the 
noise  of  his  tabernacle?  Job  xzxvi.  29. 

3.  To  receive  information  about;  learn  by  pay- 
ing heed  to  what  is  said  and  done ;  consider. 

Zee  schnlle  undirstonde  that,  attre  the  opynyoun  of  olde 
wise  Philosophres  and  Astronomeres,  oure  Contree  ne 
Irelond  ne  Wales  ne  Scotlond  ne  Norweye  ne  the  other 
Yles  costynge  to  hem  ne  ben  not  in  the  superflcyalte 
cownted  aboven  the  Erthe.  MandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  186. 
I  haue  imderstande,  And  by  neighbours  knowe. 
That  largely  ye  haue  children  good  and  fin. 

Emn.  ofPartenay  CE.  E.  T.  S.\  1.  72. 
The  heart  also  of  the  rash  shall  understand  knowledge. 

Isa.  xxxii.  4. 
I  hope  to  hear  from  you  soon,  for  I  long  to  understand 
how  you  fare.  Winlhrop,  Hist.  H'ew  England,  I.  416. 

Understand  the  matter,  and  consider  the  vision. 

Dan.  ix.  23. 

4.  To  know  in  substance,  as  a  fact  or  saying; 
be  acquainted  with;  recognize. 

This  knowen,  that  his  hestes  underiiondefli. 
How  that  the  second  heste  of  God  is  that. 

Chaucer,  Pardoner's  Tale. 

What  knoweth  thou  that  we  know  not?  what  under- 
jtendetAthou  whichisnot  in  us?  Jobxv.  9. 

Whom  shall  he  teach  knowledge?  and  whom  shall  he 
make  to  understand  docialne?  Isa.  xxviiL  9. 

5.  To  take  as  meant  or  implied;  imply;  infer; 
assume;  take  for  granted:  chiefly  in  the  past 
participle. 
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War, 
Open  or  understood,  must  be  resolved. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  i.  662. 

6.  To  recognize  as  implied  or  meant,  although 
not  expressed ;  supply  mentally,  as  a  word  ne- 
cessary to  bring  out  the  sense  of  an  author:  as, 
in  the  phrase  'All  are  mortal,'  we  must  imder- 
stand  the  word  men,  Tmiimg  beings,  or  the  like. 

If  you  say  to  your  grandmother  "Ma'am,  it's  a  fine 
day,  'or  what  not,  she  would  find  in  the  words  no  other 
meanmg  than  their  outward  and  visible  one ;  but  say  so 
to  the  girl  you  love,  and  she  understands  a  thousand  mys- 
tic meanings  in  them. 

Thackeray,  Pitz-Boodle's  Confessions,  Dorothea. 

7.  To  stand  under.     [A  punning  use.] 
My  legs  do  better  understandme,  sir,  than  I  understand 

what  you  mean.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  iiL  1. 89. 

To  give  to  understand,  to  let  understand,  to  make 
understand,  to  tell ;  inform ;  let  know. 

To  make  you  understand  this  in  a  manifested  effect. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  2. 169. 
To  have  to  understaudt,  to  learn ;  be  informed.  Shak. , 
3  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  4. 10.— To  understand  trap.  See  trapi. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  have  the  use  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculties ;  be  an  intelligent  and  con- 
scious being;  have  understanding;  be  wise. 

What  a  fry  of  fools  is  here?  I  see  'tis  treason  to  under- 
stand in  this  house.    Shirley  and  Fletcher,  Coronation,  i.  1. 

[The]  man  that  is  in  honoor,  and  understaTideth  not,  is 
like  the  beasts  that  perish.  Ps.  xlix.  20. 

2.  To  be  informed  by  another;  learn. 

I  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  understood  of  the  evil  that 
Eliashib  did.  Neb.  xiii.  7. 

3t.  To  give  attention;  listen. 

Vndirstonde  to  me,  kynge  Slualis,  and  here  the  be-tok- 
enynge  of  thyn  a-vision.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  lii.  633. 

understandable  (un-d6r-stan'da-bl),  a.    [<  un- 
derstand -i-  -able.']     That  can  tie  understood; 
capable  of  being  understood ;  comprehensible ; 
intelligible. 
To  be  understamdable  is  a  condition  requisite  to  a  judge. 
ChUlingworth,  A  Safe  Way  to  Salvation. 

imderstander  (un-der-stan'd&r),  n.     [<  umder- 

stand  +  -er-i.]   One  who  understands  or  knows. 

He  [the  critic  of  Homer]  should  rather  (with  his  much 

better  understan4er  Spondanus)  submit  where  he  oversees 

him  faulty.  Chapman,  Hiad,  i..  Com. 

understanding  (on-dfer-stan'ding),  n.     [<  MB. 


etc. ;  verbal  n.  of  understand,  c]  1.  The  act  of 
one  who  understands  or  comprehends;  com- 
prehension; apprehension  and  appreciation; 
discernment. 

The  children  of  Issachar,  which  were  men  that  had  un- 
derstanding of  the  times.  1  Chron.  xii.  32. 

A  chaplain  came  up  to  him  [Captain  Whitock],  to  whom 
he  delivered  an  account  of  his  understanding,  and,  I  hope, 
of  his  belief,  and  soon  after  died ;  and  my  lord  hath  buried 
him  with  his  own  ancestors.  Donne,  Letters,  xx. 

2.  The  knowing  power,  in  general;  intelligence; 
wit.  The  old  psychologists  divided  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  into  understanding,  or  cognitive  power,  and  viUl. 

Vnderstondynge,  yn  wytte.    Intelligencia,  intellectus. 
Prompt.  Pan.,  p.  611. 

The  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  the  spirit  of 
counsel  and  might,  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  the  fear 
of  the  Lord.  Isa.  xi.  2. 

The  power  of  perception  is  that  which  we  call  the  un- 
derstanding. Perception,  which  we  make  the  act  of  the 
und^ftanding,  is  of  three  sorts:  1.  The  perception  of 
idea^ln  our  mind.  2.  The  perception  of  the  signification 
of  signs.  3.  The  perception  of  the  connection  or  repug- 
nancy, agreement  or  disagreement,  that  there  is  between 
any  of  our  ideas.  All  these  are  attributed  to  the  UTider- 
standing,  or  perceptive  power,  though  it  be  the  two  latter 
only  that  use  allows  us  to  say  we  understand. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  n.  xxi.  §  6. 

A  spirit  is  onS  simple  undivided  active  being :  as  it  per- 
ceives ideas,  it  is  called  the  understanding,  as  it  produces 
or  otherwise  operates  about  them,  it  is  caUed  the  will, 

Berkeley,  Human  Knowledge,  i.  §  27. 

3.  The  representative  faculty;  the  power  of 
abstract  thought;  the  logical  power.  Kantian 
writers  restrict  understanding  to  the  operation  of  abstrac- 
tive thought  concerning  objects  of  possible  experience. 

And  thus  we  discover  a  power  we  have  of  heightening 
the  colour  of  our  ideas,  of  changing  or  directing  their 
course  by  the  application  of  our  notice :  and  the  exercise 
of  this  power  I  take  to  be  what  is  commonly  meant  by  an 
act  of  the  understanding. 

A.  Tucker,  Light  of  Nature,  xii.  §  1. 

As  all  acts  of  the  understanding  can  be  reduced  to  judg- 
ments, the  understanding  may  be  defined  as  the  faculty  of 
judging.  For  we  saw  before  that  the  understanding  is  the 
faculty  of  thinking,  and  thinking  is  knowledge  by  means 
of  concepts. 

Kant,  Critique  of  Pure  Keason  (tr.  by  Miiller),  II.  61. 

4.  Intelligence  between  two  or  more  persons ; 
agreement  of  minds;  harmony;  union  of  senti- 
ment; also,  something  mutually  understood  or 
agreed  upon:  as,  there  was  an  umderstanding 
between  them. 

I  love  to  promote  among  my  Clients  a  good  [Tnderstmid- 
ing.  Steele,  Tender  Husband,  v.  1. 


undertake 

Their  once  flaming  regard  is  sobered  by  time  in  either 
breast,  and,  losing  in  violence  what  it  gains  in  extent,  it 
becomes  a  thorough  good  understanding. 

Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  169. 
Men  of  Understanding,  a  sect  which  flourished  in  the 
Low  Countries  about  1411,  professing  doctrines  similar  to 
those  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Holy  Spirit  It  maintained 
that  the  then  present  reign  of  the  Holy  Spirit  afforded  a 
higher  illumination  and  authority  than  that  of  the  Scrip- 
ture ;  that  the  only  resurrection  of  the  body  ever  to  take 
place  had  already  taken  place  in  Christ;  and  that  the 
spirit  is  not  defiled  by  bodily  sin.— PredioaWes  Of  the 
pure  understanding.  Seepredicable. 
understanding  (un-d6r-stan'ding),^.  a.  Know- 
ing; skilful;  Intelligent;  possessed  of  or  ex- 
hibiting good  sense. 

Was  this  taken 
By  any  understanding  pate  but  thine? 

Shak.,  W.  T..  i.  2.  223. 

Monsieur  d'Azout  was  very  Curious  and  Understanding 

in  Architecture,  for  which  purpose  he  was  17  years  in  Italy 

by  times.  Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  99. 

understandingly  (un-der-stan'ding-li),  adv.  In 
an  understanding  manner ;  intelligently ;  vrith 
full  knowledge  or  comprehension. 

Your  grace  shall  find  him,  in  your  further  conference, 
grave,  wise,  courtly,  and  scholar-like,  underetandifigly  read 
in  the  necessities  of  the  life  of  man. 

Beau,  a/nd  J?.,  Woman-Hater,  ii.  1. 

understandingnesst,  n.  [MB.  understondmg- 
nesse;  <  vmderstanding  +  -mess.]  The  faculty 
of  understanding. 
understate  (uu-d6r-stat'), «.  I.  trans.  To  state 
or  represent  less  strongly  than  the  truth  will 
admit ;  state  too  low :  as,  to  understate  an  evil. 
Kather  understand  for  so  high  an  honour. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  Bedfordshure. 

II.  intrans.  To  say  less  than  the  full  truth. 

understatement  (un-d6r-stat'ment),  re.  l.  The 
act  of  understating.  Quarterly  Eev.,  CXXVI. 
378. — 2.  That  which  is  understated;  a  state- 
ment of  less  than  the  full  truth. 

understock  (un-d6r-stok'),  i>.  t.  To  supply  in- 
sufficiently with  stock;  put  too  small  a  stock 
in  or  on:  said  generally  of  a  farm.  Adam 
Smith. 

understood  (un-d6r-stud').  1.  Preterit  and 
past  participle  of  umderstand. — 2.  As  a  par- 
ticipial adjective:  (a)  Comprehended;  appre- 
hended.   (6)  Implied;  assumed. 

understrapper  (un'd6r-strap"er),  n.  A  petty 
fellow;  an  inferior  agent ;  an  underling. 

This  was  going  to  the  fountain-head  at  once,  not  apply- 
ing to  the  understrappers. 

Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  ii. 

understrapping  (un'd&r-strap"ii^g),  a.  Subor- 
dinate j  subservient.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy, 
VI.  xviii. 

understratum  (mi'der-stra'tum),  n.;  pi.  under- 
strata (-ta).  A  substratum ;  an  underlying  stra- 
tum; the  stratum  lying  immediately  beneath, 
or  forming  the  lower  portion  of  the  one  desig- 
nated: not  often  used  except  figuratively. 

There  is  a  vast  and  virtuous  understratum  in  society, 
which  really  loves  the  right  and  hates  the  wrong. 

Nin£teenth  CenMiry,  iX.  421. 

understroke  (un-dfer-strok'),  «■  t.  To  underline; 
underscore. 

You  have  understroked  that  offensive  word,  to  show 
that  it  is  to  be  printed  in  italic. 

Swift,  To  the  Duchess  of  Queensbury,  March  20, 1762. 

understudy  (un'd6r-stud"i),  n.  Theat.,  one  who 
has  made  a  special  study  of  a  particular  part, 
and  is  capable  of  playing  that  part  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  in  the  absence  of  the  actor  or 
actress  to  whom  it  is  usually  assigned. 

understudy  (uri'der-stud'i),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
understudied,  ppr.  understudying.  [<  under- 
study, n.l  To  memorize  (a  part)  as  an  under- 
study. 

She 's  in  the  chorus  now,  but  she'll  get  her  chance  some 
day ;  .  .  .  she 's  understudied  ever  so  many  parts. 

The  AtlarMc,  LXVII.  260. 

under-suit  (un'der-siit),  n.  A  suit  worn  under 
or  beneath  another  suit.     [Bare.] 

His  own  undersuit  was  so  well  lined. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  Hants. 

undersward  (un'der-swS,rd),  n.  A  sward  or  turf 
shaded  by  trees  or  other_ plants  of  some  size. 

undertakable  (un-d6r-ta'ka-bl),  a.  [<  under- 
talce  +  -able.]  Capable  of  being  undertaken. 
CMllmgworth. 

undertake  (un-der-tak'),  v.;  pret.  undertooTc, 
pp.  undertaken,  ppr.  undertaking.  [<  ME.  un- 
dertaken (pret.  undertoh,  pp.  utiaertaken,  under- 
take); <  under  +  take.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  take 
on  one's  self;  often,  to  take  formally  or  ex- 
pressly on  one's  self;  lay  one's  self  under  ob- 
ligations or  enter  into  stipulations  to  perform 
or  execute ;  pledge  one's  self  to. 
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Thez  massengers  they  shall  wele  vndeiBtonde 
Among  your  knyghtez  all  that  ther  1b  on 
Shall  tntder  take  to  Answer  tor  this  lande. 

Oenerydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  8176. 
I'll  undertake  to  land  them  on  onr  coast 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VL,  ill.  8.  206. 

2.  To  engage  in;  enter  upon;  take  in  hand; 
laegin  to  perionu ;  set  about;  attempt;  eseay. 

Bycanse  I  couet  rather  to  satlsfle  yon  particularly  than 
to  VTidertdke  a  generall  tradition,  I  wll  not  so  mnch  stand 
vpon  the  manner  as  the  matter  of  my  precepts. 

Gaicoigrte,  Notes  on  Eng.  Verse,  §  3.    (Arber.) 

1  will  undertake  one  of  Hercules'  labours. 

Slmk.,  Much  Ado,  iL  1.  380. 

3.  To  warrant;  answer  for;  guarantee;  affirm: 
especially  with  a  following  clause. 

Lending  soft  audience  to  my  sweet  design. 
And  credent  soul  to  that  strong-honded  oath 
That  shall  prefer  and  undertake  my  troth. 

Shak.,  Lover's  Complain!^  L  280. 
A  frog  would  make  thee  run  I 
Thou  kill  a  man?  No,  no !  thy  mother's  sonqe, 
Her  only  Sonne,  was  a  true  coward  bred, 
lie  VTidertake  a  sword  shall  strike  thee  dead. 
And  never  touch  thee ! 

Tiime^  Whittle  (E.  £.  I.  a.\  p.  26. 
Mr.  Maverick  came  and  UTidertook  that  the  offenders 
should  be  forthcoming. 

WitMrop,  Hist.  New  England,  1. 172. 

4t.  To  take  in;  hear;  understand;  have  know- 
ledge of.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  iii.  84.— 5t.  To  as- 
sume, as  a  character. 

His  name  and  credit  shall  you  vnderta&e. 

Shak.,  I.  of  the  S.,  iv.  2. 106. 

6t.  To  engage  with ;  have  to  do  with ;  attack. 

It  is  not  fit  your  lordship  should  undertake  every  com- 
panion that  you  give  offense  to. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iL  1.  29. 
He  shall  yield  you  all  the  honour  of  a  competent  adver- 
aaiy,  if  yon  please  to  undertake  him. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Kevela,  T.  2. 
7t.  To  have  the  charge  of. 

Who  undertaket  you  to  your  end. 

Shak.,  Hen.  Vm.,  a  1.  97. 
=^nL  1  and  2.  Essay,  Endeavor,  etc.    See  attempt, 

II,  intrans.  1,  To  take  up  or  assume  any 
business,  responsibility,  or  venture. 
Hardy  he  was  and  wys  to  undertt^. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  ProL  to  C.  T.,  L  105. 
It  is  the  cowish  tenor  of  his  spirit, 
Ihat  dares  not  undertake. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  2. 13. 

No  ill  should  force  the  subject  undertake 

Against  the  sovereign.    B.  Jonson^  Sejanns,  iv.  3. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  in  the  morning,  I  sailed  with  a 

cargo  of  wheat  that  did  not  belong  to  me,  and  three  paa- 

Bengers,  instead  of  one,  for  whom  only  I  had  undertaken, 

,  Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  L  263. 

Z.  To  promise;  be  bound;  warrant;  answer 
for  something ;  guarantee. 

He  nas  nat  right  fat,  I  undertake. 

Chamcer,  Gen.  ProL  to  C.  T.,  L  288. 
On  mine  honour  dare  I  ujidertake 
For  good  Lord  Titus'  innocence  in  all. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  L  1.  436. 

Specifloally — 3.  To  manage  funerals,  and  ar- 
range all  the  details  for  burying  the  dead. 
[Colloq.] 
undertaker  (un'd6r-ta-k6r),  n.  [<  undertake  + 
-eri.]  1.  One  who  undertakes  or  engages  to 
perform  any  business ;  one  who  engages  in  any 
project  or  business ;  a  projector. 

And  yet  the  undertt^cers,  nay,  performers, 
Of  such  a  brave  and  glorious  enterprise 
Are  yet  unknown.    .^teA^  Double  Marriage,  v.  2. 
He  shall  but  be  an  undertaker  with  me. 
In  a  most  feasible  business. 

B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  iL  1. 
Promises  made  by  undertakers  imply  somewhat  of  de- 
merit in  their  performance. 

GofdsrmUh,  Pref.  to  Hist,  of  Seven  Years'  War. 

2.  Specifically — (o)  One  who  stipulates  or 
covenants  to  perform  certain  work  for  ano- 
ther ;  a  contractor. 

Sir  WiUiam  Ayloffe  Eiiight  and  Anthony  Thomas  Es- 
quire became  Undertakers  to  drain  the  said  LeveL 

The  Great  Level  (Arber's  Eng.  Gamer,  I.  315X 

Sat  at  the  Tower  with  Sir  J.  Dnncomb  and  Lo.  Berkeley 
to  Eigne  deputations  for  undertakers  to  furnish  their  pro- 
portions of  saltpetre.  Evelyn,  Diary,  July  14, 1666. 
(6t)  One  who  became  surety  or  guarantee  for 
another,  or  undertook  to  answer  for  Hm. 

For  whose  innocence  .  .  .  yon  were  once  a  noble  and 

timely  undertaker  to  the  greatest  justice  of  this  kingdom. 

B.  Jornaan,  Ded.  of  Poetaster. 

(c)  One  whose  business  is  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  to  manage 
funerals. 

While  rival  undertakers  hover  round, 

Aud  with  his  spade  the  sexton  marks  the  ground. 

Young. 

(d)  In  British,  hist.,  a  man  of  authority  or  influ- 
ence who  undertook  to  induce  or  assure  par- 
ticular legislation;  usually,  one  of  those  who 
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assured  the  king  that  if  he  would  grant  some 
concession,  they  would  undertake  that  the  Com- 
mons should  vote  desired  supplies,  (e)  In  Eng. 
hist,,  a  contractor  for  the  collection  of  reve- 
nue, or  the  enforcement  of  purveyance  for 
the  royal  household.  (/)  In  Scots  hist.,  one  of 
a  party  of  Lowland  adventurers  who,  in  the 
reign  of  James  VI.,  by  authority  of  the  crown, 
attempted  to  colonize  some  of  the  Hebrides, 
and  so  displace  the  original  Celtic  population. 
Scott,  (g)  One  of  a  body  of  English  and  Scot- 
tish adventurers  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  undertook  to  hold  lands  in 
Ireland  which  were  regarded  as  the  property  of 
the  crown  or  of  Englishmen. 
undertaking  (un-d6r-ta'king),  n,  fVerbal  n.  of 
undertake,  «.]  1.  The  act  of  one  who  under- 
takes or  engages  to  do  any  business,  office,  or 
duty. 

That  which  is  required  of  each  one  towardes  the  vnder- 
taking  of  this  aduenture.  EakluyVs  Voyages,  UL  185. 

2.  That  which  is  undertaken ;  a  business,  work, 
or  projeol;  which  a  person  engages  in  or  at- 
tempts to  perform;  an  enterprise. 

This  is  the  very  ecstasy  of  love, 

Whose  violent  property  fordoes  itself, 

Aud  leads  the  wUl  to  desperate  undertakings. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  1. 104. 
I  had  designed  to  have  gone  to  that  place  [Tadmor] 
from  Hasseiah,  but  I  found  that  it  would  have  been  a  very 
dangerous  undertaking. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  139. 

3.  The  business  of  an  undertaker,  or  manager 
of  funerals.  Imp.  Diet. — 4.  A  promise ;  an  en- 
gagement; an  obligation;  a  guaranty;  specifi- 
eafly,  in  Amer.  law,  a  formal  obligation  entered 
into  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  party  to  litigation,  and 
usually  with  sureties,  for  the  payment  of  money 
or  pei^ormance  of  some  act  if  it  should  be  ad- 
judged due  or  otherwise  become  required,  such 
an  obligation  being  usually  required  as  a  con- 
dition of  taking  some  step  in  the  action,  as,  for 
instance,  appealing  or  issuing  an  order  of  ar- 
rest or  attachment. 

undertakingt  (uii-d6r-ta'king),  p.  a.  Enter- 
prising. 

There  are  never  wanting  some  persons  of  violent  and 
undertaking  natures,  who,  so  they  may  have  power  and 
business,  will  take  it  at  any  cost.    Bacon,  Envy  (ed.  1887). 

under-tenancy  (un'd6r-ten*an-si),».  Atenancy 
or  tenure  under  a  tenant  orlessee ;  the  tenure ' 
of  an  under-tenant. 

under-tenant  (mi'd6r-ten*ant),  n.  The  tenant 
of  a  tenant;  one  who  holdslands  or  tenements 
of  a  tenant. 

undertidet  (un'dfer-tid),  n.  [<  ME.  undertid,  < 
AS.  underntide,  <  undern,  nine  o'clock,  morning, 
-I-  tid,  time :  see  undem  and  Ude.'}  Undertime. 
Anoren  Biwle,  1.  400. 

undertimet  (un'dfer-Km),  n.  [<  ME.  undern- 
time,  undirtime;  as  tmdern  +  Ume^."]  The  part 
or  division  of  the  day  which  included  undem : 

Generally  applied  to  the  after-part  of  the  day. 
ee  undern. 

An  dazz  att  unnderm  txme.  Ormulum,  1. 19458. 

He,  coming  home  at  UTutertMne,  there  found 
The  fayrest  creature  that  he  ever  saw. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  m.  viL  13. 

under-timed  (un'd6r-1amd),  a.  laphotog.,  same 
as  vmder-exposed. 
under-tint  (un'dSr-tint),  n.    A  subdued  tint. 
Athemeum,  No.  3194,  p.  56. 
undertone  (un'der-ton),  n.  1 .  A  low  or  subdued 
tone ;  a  tone  less  forcible  than  is  usual,  as  in 
speaking:  as,  to  say  something  in  an  und!ertone. 
"What  does  she  mean?"  said  M.  to  S.  in  an  undertone. 
Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  iii. 
And  from  within  me  a  clear  undertone 
Thrill'd  thro'  mine  ears  in  that  unblissful  clime. 

Tennyson,  Dream  of  Fair  Women. 

3.  A  state  or  degree  of  tone,  as  of  the  physical 
or  mental  faculties,  below  their  usual  condi- 
tion. H.  JF.Beecfeer,  Yale  Lecttires  on  Preach- 
ing. [Rare.] — 3.  The  color  of  a  pigment  when 
seen  in  very  thin  layers  on  a  white  or  light- 
colored  surface.  Also — (a)  A  low,  subdued  color :  as, 
gray  undertones.  (&)  A  tone  of  color  seen  through  and 
giving  character  to  other  colors :  as,  there  was  a  subtle 
undertone  of  yellow  through  the  picture. 

nndertoned  (un'd6r-t§nd),  a.  1.  uttered  in  a 
low  or  subdued  tone.  Atlantic  Monthly,  LXIV. 
178. — 2.  Being  in  a  physical  condition  in  which 
the  animal  functions  are  not  performed  with 
due  vigor. 

undertow  (un'dto-to),  n.  A  current  of  water 
below  the  surface  moving  in  a  direction  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  surface-current ;  the  back- 
ward flow  or  back-draft  of  a  wave  breaking  on 
a  beach.    Sometimes  called  under-^ater. 
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The  water  (of  the  in-coming  wave]  bursts  with  great 
force  upon  the  land,  and  then  sweeps  back,  as  a  powerful 
undertow,  to  the  sea.  Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  172. 

under-treated  (un-der-tre'ted),  o.  Treated 
with  too  little  respect;  treated  slightingly. 
Gibber.     [Bare.] 

undertrump  {un-d6r-trump'),  v.  t.  To  throw 
a  trump  to,  as  a  non-trump  lead  of  cards  in 
whist,  lower  than  one  already  thrown  by  one's 
partner. 

underturnf  (un-der-tfem'),  ■»■  *.  [<  ME.  under- 
turnen;  <  under  +  turn.']  To  turn  upside  down ; 
subvert;  upset.    Wyclif. 

undervaluation  (un'd6r-val-u-a'shon),  n.  The 
act  of  undervaluing,  or  valuing  below  the  real 
worth;  rate  not  equal  to  the  worth;  underes- 
timation.   South,  Sermons. 

undervalue  (un-d6r-val'ii),  «.  t.  1.  To  value, 
rate,  or  estimate  below  the  real  worth.  Bacon, 
Honour  and  Reputation. — 2.  To  esteem  light- 
ly; treat  as  of  little  worth;  despise;  hold  in 
mean  estimation. 

Do  not  under-mdue  an  Enemy  by  whom  you  have  been 
worsted.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  114. 

undervalue  (un'dSr-vaFii),  n.  1.  A  value  be- 
low the  proper  or  true  value ;  a  low  estimate 
of  worth;  a  price  less  than  the  real  value. — Sf. 
Undervaluation. 

He  did  not  care  for  chymistrey,  and  was  wont  to  speak 
against  them  with  undervalue, 

Aubrey,  Lives  (William  Harvey). 

undervaluer  (un-d6r-val'u-6r),  n.  [<  undervalue 
+  -eri.]  One  who  undervalues,  or  esteems  too 
lightly.    /.  Walton. 

underverset  (un'd6r-v6rs),  n.  The  following  or 
second  verse. 

Perigot  maketh  all  hys  song  in  prayse  of  his  love,  to 
whom  Willy  answereth  every  underverse. 

Spender,  Sbep.  Cal.,  August,  Gloss. 

undervest  (un'd6r-vest),  n.  An  undershirt;  a 
shirt  worn  next  the  sMn:  generally  a  trade  use. 

underviewer  (uu'dfer-vu'fer),  n.  In  coal-min- 
ing, the  manager  or  superintendent  of  the  mine 
and  of  the  underground  worMngs;  the  tmder- 
looker,  in  some  coal-mining  districts  of  Eng- 
land: nearly  the  same  as  the  mining  captain  in 
a  metal-mine.  The  usage  varies  in  different  districts 
in  England  with  regard  to  the  terms  viewer  and  under- 
viewer.   See  viewer. 

under-water  (un'd6r-wS,"t6r),  n.  Same  as  un- 
dertow.   Serschel. 

underwear  (un'dfer-war),  n.  1.  A  wearing  un- 
der the  outer  clothing:  as,  clothes  suited  for 
underwear. — 2.  Undergarments;  underclothes 
in  general:  a  trade  term. 

underweenf  (un-der-wen'),  v.  t.  To  undervalue. 

underweeningf  (un-d6r-we'ning),  n.  [Verbal 
n.  of  underween,  «.]    Undervaluation. 

The  greatest  underueening  of  this  life  is  to  undervalue 
that  unt»  which  this  is  but  ezordi^  or  a  passage  leading 
unto  it  Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  iii.  26. 

underwent  (un-d6r-went')-  Preterit  of  un- 
dergo. 

underwing  (un'dfer-wing),  n.  A  moth  whose 
under  wings  are  conspicuous  in  color  or  other- 
wise;  specifically,  a  moth  of  the  genus  Catocala. 
— Crimson  underwing,  Catocala  sponsa,  a  noctuid  moth. 
— Lunar  underwing.  See  lunar. — Orange  under- 
wing. Seeoran^el.— Pink  underwing.  SeeCoStmor- 
pjia. — Red  underwing,  any  one  of  a  number  of  species 
of  Catocala  whose  under  wings  are  red,  banded  with  black. 
See  red-underwing. — Straw  underwing.  See  straw-un- 
derwing.—Yellow  underwing,  any  mtish  moth  of  the 
genus  TripJixna. 

underwinged  (uu'der-win^d),  a.  In  omith., 
having  the  lining  of  the  wings  conspicuously 
colored:  as,  the  underwinged  dove,  tsptoptila 
(or  EngypUla)  rufamiOa.    P.  L.  Sclater. 

under-witcht  (un'd6r-wich)jTO.  A  subordinate 
or  inferior  witch.  iS.  3M«ter,  Hudibras.   [Bare.] 

underwitted  (un-d6r-wit'ed),  a.  Half-witted; 
silly.  Bp.  Kennet,  Erasmus,  Praise  of  PoUy, 
p.  19.     (Davies.) 

underwood  (un'dfer-wtid),.m.  Small  trees  and 
bushes  that  grow  among  large  trees ;  coppice ; 
underbrush.     Addison,  The  Tall  Club. 

underwork  (un'd6r-w6rk),  n.  Subordinate 
work;  petty  affairs.    Addison. 

underwork  (un-d6r-w6rk'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp. 
underworked  or  underwrought,  ppr.  underwork- 
ing. I.  trans.  1.  To  work  or  practise  on  un- 
derhand; undermine;  destroy  by  clandestine 
measures. 

Thou  from  loving  England  art  so  far 

That  thou  hast  under-urought  his  lawful  Mng. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  1.  95. 
2.  To  put  insufficient  work  or  labor  on. 
A  work  may  be  overwrought  as  well  as  under-wroughL 

Dryden, 


underwork  660  a  undiscernable 

3.  To  do  like  work  at  a  less  price  than:  as,  one  undeservedly  (un-de-z6r'ved-li),  adv.     With-  undeviatingly  (un-de'vi-a-ting-li),  adv.    With- 

mason  may  underwork  another.  out  desert,  either  good  or  evil ;  contrary  to  de-    out  deviation ;  steadily. 

n,  intrans.  If.  To  work  in  secret  or  clandes-    sort  or  what  is  merited.  undevilt  (un-dev'l),  v.  t    li  un-^  +  devil.']    To 

tinely.    B.Jonson. —  2.  To  do  less  work  than       Athletlck  brutes  whom  undeseruecBj/ we  call  heroes.         free  from  possession  by  the  devil;  exorcise. 

is  required  or  suitable.  Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc,  Ded.     Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  X.  iv.  54. 

underworker  (un'd6r-w6r"k6r),  n.     [<  MM(fer-  undeservedness  (un-df-zfer'ved-nes),  n.    The  undevised  (un-de-vizd'),  a.    Not  devised;  not 

worfc  + -eri.]     1.  One  who  underworks. —  2.  A    state  or  character  of  be'ing  undeserved.  bequeathed  by  will.     BlaeJcstone. 

subordinate  workman ;  one  who  works  in  sub-  undeserver    (un-de-zer'v6r),   n.     One  of   no  undevoted  (un-de-v6'ted),  a.    Not  devoted. 

jeetion  to  another.    )S«fl«/<,  Nobles  and  Com-    merit;  one  who  is  not  deserving  or  worthy.  Clarendon,  Cvvil'^a.T,  1. 117. 

mons,  iv.  To  seU  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold  undevotion  (un-de-vo'shon),  Ji.     [<  ME.  Mnde- 

under-WOrkmanCun  der-werk'man),».;  pi.  M»-  To  undeservers.  siMk.,  3.  C,  iv.  8. 12.    vocioun;  <  un-i  +  devotion.]    Lack  of  devotion 

derworkmen{-meii).   An ihferior  or  subordinate  undeserving  (un-de'-zer'ving)   p.  a.    1.  Not    or  devoutness.     [Eare.] 

workman.     Swift.  deserving-  not  havint^  Tnerit      '     "     '        '  Thanne  comth  imdeuocwniB,  thurgh  which  a  man  .  .  . 

iinilBr.iiirnrlil  CnTi'dAr-wArld'*   n      1     The  world  g ,  ^luu  iia.vjut,  luoiii/.  hath  swich  languor  in  soule  that  he  may  neither  rede  ne 

^il^!^Tl?J  iw*'^^  ?h?I  Woi'w^^li*.  «ra  =^W,,  Your  gracious  favours  singe  inholychirche,  rieheere  nethynkeof  nodevocioun. 

below  the  Skies;  this  lower  world;  the  sublu-  Done  to  me,  untoermnj  as  I  am.  CAa««r,  Parson's  Tale. 

nary  world.  ,*'^-' ^- •'•°'^-""- '•  undevout  (un-de-vouf),  a.    Not  devout;  hav- 

Pitch'd  on  the  topics"  Pennine  a  blows  L^ji^^^'^I-T^}"'^-'-!''  LT^°  ""'^'''''"    ^^S^<>  devotion! 

To  aU  the  uncUr-warld,  aU  nations,  the  seas,  ^^9  <V  Happiness  or  o/  pumstiment.  j^  undevout  astronomer  is  mad. 

And  unfrequented  deserts  where  the  snow  dwells.  Undeseming  of  destruction.  Sir  P.  Sidney.  '  Tomig,  Kight  Ihottghts,  iz. 

Fletcher,  Bonduca,  UL  2.  undeservingly  (un-de-z6r'ving-U),  adv.    With-  undevoutly  (un-de-vout'li),  adv.    In  an  unde- 

2.  The  opposite  side  oftheglobe;  the  antipodes,    out  meriting;  undeservedly.    Milton.  vout  manner;  without  devotion. 

Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail                    Undesigned  (un-de-zind'),  a.     Not  designed ;  tindiademed  (un-di'a-demd),  a.    Not  having  or 

That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  uTtder-iBorJd.            not  intended;  unintentional;   not  prooeeding  wearing  a  diadem  or  crown ;  imcrowned. 

rennymm.  The  Princess  (song),    from  purpose:  as,  to  do  an  undesigned  iniuty.  undiapfianOUS  (un-di-af'a-nus),  o.    Not  diaph- 

3.  The  world  below  this  world;  the  infernal    Paley,  Evidences,  iii.  6.  anous.    Boyle,  Works,  111.  57. 

world;  the  place  or  state  of  departed  souls;  undesignedly  (un-df-zi'ned-li), o*).    Inanun-  undifferencing  (un-dif'e-ren-sing),  a.    Not 
Hades.  designed  manner;  without  design  or  intention,    marking  any  difference ;  impartial.    Chapman. 

Hades.  The  ghosts  of  Homer  live  in  the  «r><forMK)rf<f,de-    Paiey,  Evidences,  i.  3.  [Bare.] 

pleted  of  all  that  fresh  and  throbbing  life  which  they  had  undesignedneSS   (un-de-zi'ned-nes),    n.     The  undifferentt  (un-dif'e-rent),  a.      [<.  ME.  undif- 
on  tue^ewt^  ^^  ^^^^      tate  or  character  of  being  undesigned;  free-    ferent;  <  un-i  +  diffirent]    Not  different, 

.ty.  li.ueu..,  J.U   iw  '  .      „  dom  from  design  or  set  purpose.     Paley,EYl-  The  fourme  of  tho  freikes  was,  faithfully  to  ae, 

4.  The  lower,  inferior,  degraded  part  01  man-    deuces  iii  7  Eight  suohe  as  the  syre,  that  I  said  first; 

«^«;w^tr?n7AJritT-^  •  r,ret  ur^wrote    undesigning '  (un-de-zi'ning),  a.    Not  having  '^»^*^-'»' %^^„°„*S7C'^!^;^:  S.X  i.  S916. 

underwrite  (un-der-nt  ),«.;  pret.  Mnaerwrore,    any  underhand  desisn ;  sincere ;  upright ;  art-        ,._        j..  x  j     ,      a-c         \  \.- -  t.A\ 
pp.  mderwritten  (jowJenon*,  pret  and  pp.,  obso-    le/g ;  having  no  artful  or  fraudulent  purpose.    l^<*ifff|reiltiated     un-dif-g-ren  shi-a.t^^^^ 

fete')  DDr.  underwriUna.     K  MB.  underivriten,       „,   ,       j   .    .       .  ^  c    .i  a™ =     Not  differentiated;  without  clear  distinctive 

iVEndZ^^^te  under;  subscribe.  I       ^^'^^  ""^"^  -^"fj   .  -J™"^'  Sermons.    ,i,^,^,ters :  often  Ased  by  naturalists  to  note 

■MMaer,  under, -t-iontow,  write.]    1.  trans.  1.  To  undesurablllty    (un-de-zir-a-bil  i-ti),  »•     J-he    gpecies  or  groups  which  do  not  show  well- 
write  below  or  under;  subscribe.  condition  or  character  of  being  undesirable.        marked  distinctive  characters,  or,  according  to 
I  was  markid  withoute  mercy,  and  myn  name  entrid         '^^^f},''^}}^^I^t^'''^  ^^^^'  "^    ^"^  desirable ;    the  theory  of  evolution,  are  not  yet  completely 
In  the  legende  of  lif  longe  er  I  were ;  iio*  *«  °^  Wished.  separated  from  other  species  or  groups. 
Or  ellls  DiKfir-idWten  for  wykkid,  as  witnessith  the  gospel.        A  thing  not  M?id««Jra6Ze.                Jfaion,  P.  L.,  ix.  828.  unuigOnOUS  (un-dij'e-nus),  a.  [<L.M»fl!a  (•/«(!-, 
Pwrs  Plowman  (A),  xi.  2B5.  undesirableness  (un-de-zir'a-bl-nes),  n.    The    und^,  wave,  +  gignere,  *genera  (V  gen-),  pro- 
We'U  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are,               character  or  state  of  being  "undesirable ;  un-    duce,  +  -otts.]    Generated  by,  or  owing  origin 
Painted  upon  a  pole,  and  MBderwrft                         desirabilitv                                                                 to,  water.     Kirwan.     [Rare.] 
"Here  may  you  see  the  tjgant.^  ^^^^^  ^_  ^  ^^   Undesirably  (un-de-zir'a-bli),  a*,.    In  an  un-  Undigested  (un-di-jes'ted),  a.    Not  digested,  in 

9   To  dOTfifitnTinvhvsioTiinff  one's  name- sub-    desirable  manner ;  contrary  to  what  is  desir-    any  sense. 

«s.  10  agree  to  pay  oy  signing  one  s  name ,  sud-  j^.^^^  ^jj^  ^^^^^  ^  undigested  wine. 

Bonoe.  .,t,j„L,i««J  /„■„  ^5  ,i,.fl'1    n      1110+  HfloircH  ■   Tint.                              S'rf(fe»,  note  to  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  xvii. 

The  subscription  money  did  not  come  in  with  the  same  UUdeSired  (rm-de-zird  ),  a.     Not  desired,   not         ,           ...     a™  Ai  ies'ti  bD  a      Indisestible 

readiness  with  which  it  had  been  MB^jwiKen.  solicited.     Dryden.                            „.a     ■■                j^^l?!  /       i^>  • ''t      r/ A  2 -t^T^f  fl     T^ 

Beverley,  Virginia,  1. 1 139.  uudesiring  (un-de-zir'ing),  a.    Not  desiring;  undlghtt  (un-dif),  v.  t.    [<  un-^  +  d^ght.]    To 

Specifically— 3.  To  agree  or  undertake  by  set-  not  wishing.    Dryden,  tr.  of  Persius,  satire  5.      put  off,  as  ornaments  or  apparel, 

ting  one's  name  to  (a  policy  of  insurance)  to  undesirous  (un-de-zir'us),  a.     Not  desirous.                   Prom  her  fayre  head  her  fillet  she  MndJyM. 

become  answerable  for  certain  losses  speoi- undespairing(un-des-par'ing),  a.  Not  yielding  ,  _i.  ^^ T'tt       ll^  ' 

fied  therein :  used  chiefly  in  marine  insurance,  to  despair.     [Bare.]                                             undlgnet,  a.   [ME.,  <  mji-I  +  dtgne.]  Unworthy. 

Henoe  underwriter.— 4:.  To  submit  to;  put  up  with  steady  MJidespatrinsr  breast.    Z)!/er,  The  Fleece,  iv.                Am  I  to  thilke^ho)^  that"y°eme'blde. 

with.     [Rare.]  undespiteoust(un-des-pit'e-us),  a.     LaoMngin                                              CAaucer,  Clerk's  Tale,  L  803. 

trnderaWte  in  an  observing  kind  despite;  piteous;  kind.                                           undignified  (un-dig'ni-fid),  a.    Not  dignified. 

His  humorous  predominance.  g^^^  ^^^jy  ^  ^^^-^^  pj^^^^^                        ^)  jfot  honored ;  not  rendered  dignified.    (6)  llot  con- 

oium.,  J.,  imu  v.,  ii.  o.  ioi.  qj  womanhead  undiepiteous.                                  sistent  with  dignity;  exhibiting  an  absence  of  dignity. 

II.   intrans.  To   practise   insuring,  particu-  The  lOe  of  Ladies,!,  ere.        The  attempts  of  Henry  III.  to  Influence  the  chapters 

larlv  marine  insuring;  carry  on  the  business  undesDondent     (un-des-pon'dent),    a.      Not    ^fere  undignified  and  unsucoessful;  his  candidates  were 

of  an  underwriter.    i^.lfarW™,  Hist,  of  Lloyd's,  markSd  by  or  given  to  despondency                      seldom  chosen.                        Sto66,,  Const.  Hist.. «  705. 

P-365.                                                 ^          r.     .  Sorrowing  but  ™&«p<m<te»«  years.                              undiguify  (un-dig'm-fi),  1).  *.     To  render  un- 

underwriter  (un'd6r-ri"t6r),  ra.    One  who  m-  *      ioMieJH,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  119.    dignified;  deprive  of  dignity;  debase.   [Rare.] 

snres,  or  carries  on  a  business  of  insurance,  nndestined  (un-des'tind),  a.     Not  destined.     J3o«)eZJs,  Venetian  Lif e,  xii. 

especially  of  marine  insurance.-Underwriters'  ^PoUok                                                               undllution  (un-di-lu'shgn),  n.    The  character 
wire,  wire  the  usepfwhioh  for  electrical  purposes  is  au-^-..-,^^^    (un-des-troi'a-bl),    a.    Inde-    or  state  of  being  undiluted.     [Rare.] 

thorized  by  the  underwriters  for  fire-insurance.  "™®®?vi^      cI,?}  WoX=    TTT"98!l                                 The  three  primary  colours  assumed  in  the  .  .  .  figure 

underwriting  (un'd6r-ri"ting),  ».      [Verbal  n.  Structlble.     -^?2'7'  "°™f',r;^-    „'r,.  „      j,^      (of  the  prismatic  spectrum)  are  red,  green,  and  blue,  each 

ntvn^rinrite  v  ^     The  Dractiee  or  business  of  undeterminable  (un-de-ter  mi-na-bl), «.  ..Inde-    ,„  ^^  highest  degree  of  purity  and  undaviion. 

an  undl^iter      Seeundt^wrUer!  Dusiness  oi  ^^^^^^^^^^    ^^^.^.g^  Human  Understanding,  u.      Hersckel.  Popular  lectures  on  Scientific  Subjects,  p.  258. 

nndarvoket  (un-d6r-v6k'),  i;.  i.     '[<  "ME.  under-  17.            .     ^      ,      j- x.  ,    .    -xs           tj      undinal  (un-de'nal),  a.     l<  undine  + -al.]    Ot 

Toi^^»r&e7+S]     To  bring  under  the  undeterminate     un-de-tfer'mi-nat),   a.    Inde-    or  pertaining  to  an  undine,  or  the  belief  in 

vnlrB-  TnaWn  siihiflpt  terminate.    South.            ,.,,,.    .^       ,          such  creatures. 

yoKe,  maKe  suDjeci,.           ....„„.„  undeterminateness  (un-de-t6r'mi-nat-nes),m.  undine  (un-den'),  re.   [=F.OMd«»e,f.(o»(Jm,m.), 

Al  the  erthe  he  shulde  vnduryoke  to^^^em^ir^^^  ^  ^  Indeterminateness.    Dr.  A  More,  Divine  Dia-  "^  (j.  J^^oine,  <  nL.  *undvna,  a  waler-spirit,  <  L. 

,., ,          J           j.vi- / !  js  =„«'/!;  logues.                                           .       ,,      ,          unda, -wave,  waier:  see  undulate,  ound.]    Awa- 

undescendlble,  undescendable  (un-de-sen  ai-  nndetermination  (un-de  -  ter -mi -na'shon),  n.    ter-spirit  of  the  female  sex,  resembling  in  char- 

bl,  -da-bl),  a.     1.  Not  descendible;  hence,  un-  i^determination.    Sir  M.  Sale,  Orig.  of  Man-    acter  the  sylphs  or  spirits  of  the  air,  and  cor- 

fathomable.     Temyson,  Harold,  i.  1.— 3.  Not  ^^^^  p_  q^                                                              responding  in  some  measure  to  the  naiads  of 

capable  of  descending  to  heirs.  undetermined  (un-de -tSr'mind),  a.     1.  Not    classical  mythology.   According  to  Paracelsus, 

undescribable  (uii-des-kn  ba-hl),  a.     mae-  determined;  not  settled;  not  decided.                  ^^q-^  an  undine  married  a  mortal  and  bore  a 

scribable.  ^f «»' ChildeHarold,  w  53.  [Rare  ]  ^^^^^  differences  of  kings.           ^                    child  she  received  a  soul. 

undescnbed(un-des-kribd'),a.  Not  described,  "                                     Sfto*.,  k.  John,  u.  i.  356.  undinted  (un-din'ted),  a.    Not  impressed  by 

not  depicted,  defined,  or  delineated :  as,  an  un-  ^    indeterminate.                                                   blows ;  unbattered.    Shah.,  A.  and  (5.,  ii.  6.  39. 

described  species.                      vr  j.  j        •  j        *  Wit  seems  to  be  one  of  these  undetermined  sounds  to  undiocesed  (un-di'6-sest),  a.    Not  possessed  of 

undescriea(un-des-krid  ),o.  Notdesonedjnot  which  we  affix  scarce  any  precise  idea.                             or  preferred  to  a  diocese.    M«*(»i,  Reformation 

discovered;  not  seen.                     ,        ,    .    j  frofttsmieft,  ine  Bee,  jso.  3.    j^^  K        j 

undeserve  (un-de-z6rv'),  i).  f.     [<  un-^  +  de-  midetesting(un-de-tes'ting),a.'Notdetestmg;  unciirectt  (un-di-rekf),  »•  <•     [<  m^-^  +  direct.] 

serve.]     To  fail  to  deserve.     [Rare.]  not  abhorring.     T/jow«o«,  Liberty,  v.  293.            To  misdirect ;  mislead.    Fuller. 

They  have  deserved  much  more  of  these  Nations  than  undeviating  (un-de'vi-a-tmg),  a.    Not  deviat-  ^j^^j^gg^j-    (im-di-rekt'li),    adv.    Indirectly, 

they  have  KJMicseroed.                     ...,.„                 ,»t  ing;  not  departing  from  a  rule,  principle,  or     rRa_„  t 

jfiiton,  Ruptures  of  the  Commonwealth.  t"°'„„„.  „J\fnr^-  riMniUv                                         L^are.j 

^      F                vr  i  J            A  purpose;  unitorm,  regular.                                         Directly  or  wndirectty,  secretly  or  openly, 

undeserved  (un-de-z6rvd'),  a.     Not  deservea;  gg^yen  ^e  are  assured,  is  much  more  pleased  to  view                          SJrj/iJe,  Eccles.  Mem.,  Henry  VIII.    No.  64. 

not  merited.            '  a  repentant  sinner  than  ninety-nine  perK>ns  who  have  rmdigcetnable  (un-di-z6r'na-bl),  a.     Same  as 

^-"^-''^-o'^^rlK^ronJohnxv.lO.  ^-^^  ^  ^^^  »'"'"—'' «^'jS?i..  Vicar,  xxii.  '^S^^^^ 


undiscemedly  6602 

imdisceniedly  (un-di-zer'ned-li),  adt).   In  such  undismayed  (im-dis-mad'),  «•    Not  dismayed; 

a  maimer  as  not  to  be  discerned  or  discovered    not  disheartened  by  fear;  not  discouraged. 

or  seen.     Boyle,  Works,  It.  447.  The  exhortation  to  be  confident  and  undimuiyed. 

undiscemible  (im-di-z6r'ni-bl),  a.     Indisoemi-  J-  4-  Alexander,  Com.  on  Mark  xlu.  11. 

ble.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  1. 373.   Also  undiscern-  undispensable  (un-dis-pen'sa-bl),  a.    1.  Indis- 


able. 


In- 


imdiscernibleness  (un-di-z6r'ni-bl-nes),  n, 
diseemibleness. 

tmdiscernibly  (un-di-z6r'ni-bli),  adv.  Indis- 
cemibly.    Jer.  Taylor,  Repentance,  v.  §  5. 

Iindiscerning  (un-di-zfer'ning),  a.  Not  discern- 
ing ;  not  making  just  distinctions ;  lacking  judg- 
ment or  the  power  of  discrimination.    Donne. 

undischarged  (un-dis-charjd'))  «•     Not  dis- 
charged,   (o)  Not  dismissed;  not  freed  from  obligar  undispersed (un-dis-p6rst')>  «• 
*'""•  not  scattered.    Boyle. 

Hold  atiU  in  readiness  and  uiuiiacAarffed. 

B.  Jonton,  Sejanus,  v.  3. 

(b)  Not  falfiUed ;  not  carried  out;  unexecuted :  as,  an  un- 
dMcharged  duty. 

undisciplinable  (un-dis'i-plin-a-bl),  a.    Inca- 


pensable.    Milton. — 2.  Unavoidable. 

A  necessary  and  undispensaile  famine  in  a  camp. 

Fuller. 

3.  Excluded  from  dispensation.    Lord  Serhert. 

undispensed  (un-dis-penst'))  «■  !•  Not  dis- 
pensed.—  3.  Not  freed  from  obligation.  Canon 
Tooker. 

undispensing  (un-dis-pen'sing),  a.  That  can- 
not be  dispensed  with.  Milton,  Divorce,  ii.  5. 
Not  dispersed; 


undlvidual 

Often  shrieking  undittingvith'd  woe, 
In  clamours  of  all  size,  both  high  and  low. 

Shak.,  LoTer's  Complaint^  L  20, 

Beauty,  strength,  and  youth,  with  old  age,  weakness, 
and  deformity,  lay  undisHnguished  in  the  same  promiscu- 
ous heap  of  matter.  , .    .    „    ^    .    ..      ..... 

Addison,  Thoughts  in  Westmmster  Abbey. 

His  ashes  undistingmsTied  lie. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  V.  2. 

The  slopes  and  rills  in  undistingmihed  gray 
Melt  away.     Browning,  Love  Among  the  Euins. 

2.  Not  treated  with  distinction  or  marked  re- 
spect. Pope. —  3.  Not  separated  from  others 
by  extraordinary  qualities;  not  famous;  not 
distinguished  by  particular  eminence :  aS,  un- 
distinguished  people. — 4.  Not  having  an  air  of 
distinction :  as,  an  undistinguished  appearance 


undispleasedt  (un-dis-plezd'),  a, 
displeasure ;  not  resentful. 

He  would  forgive  all  old  trespaoe, 
And  undisplmsed  be  of  time  past. 

The  lele  of  Ladies,  L  926. 


pableSf  being  disciplined.     &r  M.  Bale,  Of  ^^ygpoge  (un-dis-p6z'),  «.  *■     [<  un.^  +  dis- 

as  regards  the  health.    Imp.  met.    [Bare  .J  — 
Not  disposed;  not  inclined, 


at, 

Careless  and  undisposed  to  joyne  with  them.      Booker. 
3.  Not  sold,  settled,  decided,  allocated,  or  ar- 
ranged: with  of:  as,  goods  remaining  undis- 
posed of. 
•■  ,.     ,        .        jj^^jg_ 

Not  dis- 
LoweU, 


pUned;   not  diily  exercised  and  taught; 
properly  trained  or  brought  to  regularity  and 
order;  raw:  as,  und/isdplined  troops;  undisd- 
pUned'^aXoT;  undiscipUnedisixDAs. 

An  armed  disciplined  bod^  is,  in  its  essence,  dangerous 
to  liberty ;  undixd/j^ined.  It  is  ruinous  to  society. 

Burke,  Speech  on  Army  Estimates,  1790. 

undiscloset  (un-dis-kl6z'), «.  *.   To  refrain  from  uhdispdsednesst  (un-dis-p6'zed-nes),  n. 

disclosing;  keep  close  or  secret.    Damiel.  position. 

undiscomfited  (un-dis-kum'fi-ted),  a.    Not  dis-  undispnvacied  (un-dis-pn  va-sid),  a. 

comfited.  pnvaoied;  not  deprived  of  privacy. 

He  may  his  cheere  holde  «»f^'^»^^„^  .  ^^^  ^  i^d^SputablilSLtis-pu'-  or  un-dis'pu-ta.bl), 
undiscording  (un-dis-k6r'ding),  a.     Not  dis-    «•    Indisputable,  ^eciator.    [Rare.] 
cordiug,  no^  disagreeing;  Jt' discordant  in       ^^^'^^ll^^^^^^^TZZt^^U.v.^^,. 

sound;  harmonious.     [Rare.]  j.       j.  vi  /      j-      -/  .a-™/   -  4.„ 

„„ ,' "- „.,    -"„,       „    .   ,  ,„  undisputableness  (un-dis-pu- or  un-dis  pu-ta- 

With«nd«<!<wd»nsr  voice.     ilfrf«<m,  Solemn  Music,  1. 17.    iji.nes),^.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  undis- 
undiscoursed    (un-dis-korsf),  a.     Not   dis-    putable. 

coursed  about;  not  made  the  subject  of  talk  indisputably  (un-dis-pu'- or  un-dis'pu-ta-bli), 

or  discussion;  silent.     [Rare.]  ad^.    Indisputably.      The  Engineer,  ii'tX.  Z\. 

We  would  submit  to  all  with  indefinite  and  undis-     [Rare.] 

coursed  obedience. 


Lacking  m  mi^igtingnishing  (un-dis-ting'gwish-ing),  a. 
Making  no  difference ;  not  disciiminating :  as, 
undisMnguishmg  favor. 

A  general  wndisUnguishing  suspicion  is  altogether  as 

apt  to  mislead  a  man  as  a  too  easy  and  unwary  credulity. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  v. 

Not  dis- 
tracted; "not  perplexed  by  contrariety  or  vari- 
ety of  thoughts,  desires,  or  concerns.  Boyle, 
Works,  I.  276. 

undistractedly  (un-dis-trak'ted-li),  adn.  With- 
out distraction.    Boyle,  Works,  I.  254. 

undistractedness  (un-dis-trak'ted-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  undistracted.  Boyle,  Works,  I.  3. 

undlstracting  (un-dis-trak'ting),  a.  Not  dis- 
tracting; not  confusing  the  mind  by  drawing 
it  toward  a  variety  of  objects,  leighton,  Ex- 
pos, on  Psalm  xix. 

undisturbed  {un-dis-t6rbd'),  a.  1.  Free  from 
disturbance  or  interruption;  not  molested  or 
hindered:  as,  undisturbed  with  company  or 
noise ;  undisturbed  friendly  relations. —  2.  Not 
agitated;  hence,  free  from  perturbation  of 
mind;  calm;  tranquil;  placid;  serene;  com- 
posed: as,  undisturbed  by  danger. 
The  undisturbed  and  silent  waters.  Dryden. 


Bp.  Haeket,  Abp.  Williams,  i.  130.    (Davies.) 

undiscoverable  (un-dis-kuv'6r-a-bl),  a.  That 
cannot  be  discovered  or  found  out :  as,  undis- 
coverable principles. 

undiscoverably  (un-dis-kuv'6r-a-bli),  adv.  In 
a  manner  not  to  be  discovered.  "  Milton,  Tetra- 
chordon. 

undiscovered  (un-dis-kuv'6rd),  a.  Not  discov- 
ered; not  seen;  not  descried;  not  laid  open  to 
view;  lying  hid. 

The  undiscover'd  country,  from  whose  bourn 

No  traveller  returns.  SftoS.,  Hamlet,  ilL  1.  79. 

undiscreett  (uu-dis-kref),  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  umdiscrete;  <  ME.  undiscreet;  < m»-1  +  dis- 
creet.']    Indiscreet. 

So  undiscreet  of  govemaunce. 

Chaucer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  1.  614. 

The  undiscrete  hastinesse  of  the  emperour  Claudius 
caused  hym  to  be  noted  for  f oolisshe. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Govemour,  li.  6. 

undiscreetlyt  (un-dis-kret'li),  adv.  Indiscreet- 
ly. Tyndale,  Aus.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker 
goc,  1850),  p.  95. 

undiscreetness  (un-dis-kret'nes),  n.  Indiscre- 
tion ;  imprudence.  Udall,  tr.  of  Apophthegms 
of  Erasmus,  p.  328. 


undisputed  (uu-dis-pii'ted),  a.    Not  disputed; 


=Syn.  Quiet,  peaceful,  unmoved,  unruffled. 
uncusturbedly  (un-dis-t6r'bed-li),  odA).    In 
an  undisturbed  or  tranquil  manner;  cabnly; 
peacefully.    Locke. 


not  contested;  not  called  in  question:  as,  an  ,™j,-atnrho'(lfiPaB  CiiTi-diR-tAr'hfid-iips^  n     The 
„»,j«™«*«/i +.U10.  «™yJ««r>«*«,J  frn+.h      r'n»«r«.w    UnaiSXlUTDeanesS  tun-ais-ier  Dea-UBs;,  ».     J-ne 


Congreve, 


Inanim- 


dis- 


undisputed  title;  undisputed  truth, 

Hymn  to  Harmony, 
undisputedly  (un-dis,^u'ted-li),  adv. 

disputed  manner ;  indisputably. 
undissembled  (im-di-sem'bld),  a.     Not 

sembled;  open;  undisguised;  unfeigned. 

UndiseemUei  and  unlimited  veneration  for  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  xvlli. 

The  anguish  in  his  inmost  soul,  and  the  undissembled 
expression  of  it  in  his  aspect. 

Hawthmne,  Scarlet  Letter  (1876),  p.  169. 

undissipated  (un-dis'i-pa-ted),  a.  Not  dissi- 
pated; not  scattered.    Boyle. 

undissolvable  (un-di-zoi'va-bl),  a.  1.  In- 
capable of  being  dissolved  of  melted. —  2.  In- 
capable of  being  loosened  or  broken:  as,  the 
undissolvable  ties  of  friendship.  Bowe,  Tamer- 
lane, iii 


state  of  being  imdisturbed;  calmness;  peace- 
fulness. 

undiversified  (un-di-ver'si-fid),.  a.    Not  diver- 
sified;  not  varied;  uniform. 

A  particle  of  mere  undiversified  matter. 

Dr.  T.  Cogan,  On  the  Passions,  note  £. 

undiverted  (un-di-v6r'ted),  a.    1.  Not  divert- 
ed; not  turned  aside. 

These  grounds  have  not  any  patent  passages,  .  .  .  and 
therefore  must  suSer  the  greatest  part  of  it  (the  river)  to 
run  by  them  undiverted.  Boyle,  Works,  IL  408. 

Her  young  friend,  apparently,  was  an  interesting  study; 
she  wished  to  pursue  it  undiverted. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  221. 

2.  Not  amused;  not  entertained  or  pleased. 

The  reader,  however,  may  not  be  undvoert£d  with  its  un- 
affected simplicity  and  pathos.    Wakefidd,  Memoirs,  p.  8. 


undissolved  (un-di-zolvd'),  a.    Not  dissolved ;  undivestedly  (un-di-ves'ted-U),  adv.  With  the 


not  melted;  not  loosened,  dispelled,  broken, 
etc.    Tennyson,  Day-Dream. 
undissolving  (un-di-zol'ving),  a.    Not  dissolv- 
ing; not  melting;  not  loosening. 

To  link  soft  hearts  in  undissalviTig  bands. 

Beaumont,  Masque  of  Inner-Temple. 


undiscretiont  (un-dis-kresh'on),  n.   [<  ME.  wm-  undistempered    (un-dis-tem'p6rd),    a. 


discretion;  <  uriA  +  discretion.']    Indiscretion. 
Lydgate,  Story  of  Thebes,  iii. 

undiscriminating  (un-dis-krim'i-na-ting),  a. 
Not  discriminating ;  not  distinguishing  or  mak- 
ing a  difference.    Cowper,  Odyssey,  xxii. 

undiscussed  (un-dis-kusf),  a.  Not  discussed ; 
not  argued  or  debated.  Bp.  Sail,  Christ  Trans- 
figured, ii. 

undisguisable  (un-dis-gi'za-bl),  a.  Incapable 
of  bemg  disguised.     Quarterly  Bev. 

undisgmsed  (un-dis-^zd'),  a.    Not  disguised; 
not  covered  with  a  mask  or  with  a  false  ap- 
pearance; hence,  open;  frank;  candid;  plain; 
artless :  as,  undisguised  anxiety. 
Plalne  English  undisguised.    The  Isle  of  Ladies,  1. 1450. 
Himself  he  vlew'd  with  undisguised  respect. 

Craibe,  Tales,  Works,  IV.  129. 

undisguisedly  (un-dis-^'zed-li),  adv.  In  an  un- 
disguised manner ;  openly ;  frankly. 

undlshonored  (un-dis-on'ord),  a.  Not  dishon- 
ored; not  disgraced.    Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  ii.  2. 148. 

nndisjoined  (un-dis-joind'),  a.  Not  disjoined; 
not  separated  or  parted.     Cowper. 


from  distemper,  disease,  or  perturbation 
from  any  disordering  influence. 
Any  unprejudiced  and  undistempered  mind. 


Free 
;  free 


absence  (of);  free.     [Erroneous.] 

You  will  (as  undivestedly  as  possible  of  favour  or  resent- 
ment) tell  me  what  you  would  have  me  do. 

Bichardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  IL  64.    (Dames.) 

undividable  (un-di-vi'da-bl),  a.  and  n.    I.  a. 
Incapable  of  being  divided  or  separated ;  indi- 
visible.   Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  ii.  2. 124. 
II.  n.  Something  which  cannot  be  divided. 

Keducing  the  undividedbles  into  money. 

Jarvis,  tr.  of  Bon  Quixote,  II.  v.  9. 


undistinctive  (un-dis-tingk'tiv),  a.  Undiscrim 
inating;  making  no  distmctions;  impartial. 
UndistineUve  Death.  Dickens. 

undistinctlyt  (un-dis-ton^'li),  adv.     Indis- 
tinctly.   Hooker,  Eeoles.  Polity,  v.  J  68. 
undistinguishable  (un-dis-ting'gwish-a-bl),  a. 
Not  distinguishable ;  indistinguishable. 
The  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green 
For  lack  of  tread  are  undistirwuishiMe. 


BorroM,  IIL  36.  undivided  (un-di-vi'ded),  o.     1.  Not  divided; 


undistinguishableness    .  .  _        .. 

bl-nes),  n.  The  state  or  character  of  being  un- 
distinguishable.   Natwre,  XLIH.  159. 

undistinguishably  (un-dis-ting'gwish-a-bli), 
adv.    Indistinguishably. 

undistinguished  (un-dis-ting'gvrisht),  a.  1. 
Not  distinguished ;  not  so  marked  fts  to  be  dis- 
tinctly knovm  from  another ;  not  discerned  or 
discriminated. 


not  separated  or  disunited;  unbroken;  whole: 
as,  unMvided  attention. 

God  should  be  the  object  of  our  undivided  respect. 

J.  Edwards,  Works,  IV.  177. 

2.  Not  made  separate  and  limited  to  a  partic- 
ular sum:  as,  to  own  an  undivided  share  of 
a  business. —  3.  In  hot.,  not  lobed,  cleft^  or 
branched. — 4.  In  entom.,  composed  of  a  single 
«,..«««..  piece:  as,  an  undivided  pygidium. 

5A»S.,  M.  N.  D.,  iL  1. 100.  Tuidividedly  (un-di-vi'ded-li),   adv.     Without 
(un-dis-tiii^'gwish-ar    division  or  separation ;  unbrokenly. 

Creation,  nature,  religion,  law,  and  policy  make  them 


[man  and  wife]  undimdedly  one. 

Feltham,  On  St  Luke  xlv.  20. 

undividedness  (un-di-vi'ded-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  undivided;  wholeness. 

undividlialf  (un-di-vid'u-al),  a.  [<  unA  +  di- 
vidual. Of.  mdividual.']'  i^'ot  capable  of  being 
divided;  indivisible. 


undividual 

True  courage  and  courtesy  are  undMdml  companions. 

Futter,  Worthies,  Woroestersliire. 

andivine  (un-di-vin'),  a.    Not  divine ;  opposed 

to  what  is  divine  or  elevated.    Buskin. 

undiTOrced  (Tin-di-vorsf),  a.     Not  divorced; 

not  separated. 

These  died  together, 
Happy  in  ruin,  undivor^  hy  deatli. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  v. 

undivulged  (un-di-vuljd'),  a.  Not  divulged; 
not  revealed  or  disclosed ;  secret.  ShaJc.,  Lear, 
iii.  2. 52. 

undo!  (un-d8'),  V.  t,:  pret.  ^mdid,  pp.  undone, 
ppr.  undoing.  [<  un-i  +  dol.]  To  leave  unper- 
formed or  unexecuted :  usually  in  opposition 
with  do.     [Rare.] 

Wliat  to  your  wisdom  seemeth  best, 
Do  or  undo,  as  il  ourself  were  here. 

Sheik.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1. 196. 

ondo^  (un-do'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  undid,  pp.  undone, 
ppr.  undoing.  [<  ME,  undon,  ondon  (pret.  un^ 
ayde,  undede,  pp.  undon,  ondon),  <  AS.  wndon  (= 
OFries.  undua),  put  back,  open,  undo,  <  vm-, 
hack,  +  don,  put,  do:  see  un-"^  and  *>!.]  1. 
To  put  hack  into  a  former  condition;  reverse, 
as  something  which  has  been  done;  annul; 
bring  to  nought. 

Oute  of  the  place  swithe  tbei  gede 
And  the  tumhe  thei  vndede; 
No  thing  ther  Inne  the!  ne  fonude. 
But  a  manere  flonre  at  the  grounde. 

King  Ham  (E.  E.  T.  S-X  p.  98. 
Let  her  not  still  undo,  with  peevish  Haste, 
All  that  her  Woman  does. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  love. 

2.  To  iintie  or  unfasten;  unloose;  unfix;  open. 
Undo  this  button.  Shak.,  Lear,  v.  3.  309. 

A  knife,  a  Imife,  1  say !— O,  Master  Allnm,  if  you  love 

a  woman,  draw  out  your  knife,  and  undo  me  [cut  her  stay 

lace],  undo  me !    Webster  and  DeMcer,  Northward  Ho,  ii.  1. 

But,  at  the  Prioress'  command, 

A  monk  undid  the  silken  band 

That  tied  her  tresses  fair. 

Seott,  Marmion,  ii.  20. 

3.  To  find  the  answer  or  explanation  of;  solve. 
[Bare.] 

Pray  you,  undo  this  riddle. 

And  tell  me  how  1  have  vex'd  you? 

Fletcher  (and  another),  False  One,  Iv.  2. 

4.  To  bring  ruin  or  distress  upon;  ruin  the 
morals,  character,  reputation,  or  prospects  of; 
destroy;  annihilate;  spoil;  rain. 

This  love  will  undo  us  all.      Shale.,  T.  and  C,  iii.  1. 120. 
Fool  that  I  am  1  I  have  undoTie  myself. 
And  with  my  own  hand  turu'd  my  fortune  round. 
That  was  a  fair  one. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  King  and  No  King,  iv.  2. 

"Twas  I  betray'd  your  sister,  I  undid  her. 

Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  v.  2. 
The  Wretch  by  Fortune  or  by  Love  undone! 

Congreve,  To  Sleep. 

5t.  To  reveal;  disclose;  unfold; -explain. 
Melakketh  bothe  English  and  wit 
For  to  undo  hit  at  the  f  ulle. 

Cha/ueer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  899. 

6t.  To  be  too  much  for  the  power  of ;  baf&e. 

Which  lames  report  to  follow  it  and  undoes  description 
to  do  It.  Shah.,  W.  T.,  v.  2.  63. 

undock  (un-dok'),  v.  t.  [<  un-^  +  doek^.']  To 
take  out  of  dock:  as,  to  dock  and  v/ndock  a 
ship. 

imdoctor  (un-dok'tgr),  v.  t.  [<  un-^  +  doctor.^ 
To  divest  (one's  self)  of  the  character  of  a  doe- 
tor.     [Bare.] 

My  brother-in-law  is  a  paragon  of  the  class  [physicians], 
but  he  is  so  by— in  aa  much  as  possible — undoctoHrM 
himself.  Cairlyle,  in  Froude,  If. 

undoer  (un-do'6r),  n.     [<  undo'^  +  -er-i.]    One 
who  xmdoes,  in  any  sense;  one  who  reverses 
what  has  been  done:  one  who  ruins.    Sandys, 
Travailes  (1652),  p.  12. 
And  be  mine  own  undoer.    Heywood,  English  Traveller. 
undoing  (un-do'ing),  n.     [Verbal  n.  of  undo"^, 
V.I     1.  The  reversal  of  what  has  been  done: 
as,  there  is  no  undoing  of  the  past. — 2.  Euin; 
destruction. 
The  vtter  vndoyng  of  some  honest  familie. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  242. 

Of  havoc  tired  and  rash  undoing, 
Man  left  this  Structure  to  become  Time's  prey. 

Wordsworth,  Sonnets,  iii.  47. 

undomesticate  (un-do-mes'ti-kat),  v.t.  1.  To 
estrange  from  home  life  or  duties.  BicJiardson, 
Grrandison,  ii.  11.— 2,  To  make  wild  or  roving: 
untame:  as,  to  undomesticate  an  animal.  [Rare.] 

undomesticated  (un-do-mes'ti-ka-ted),  p.  a. 
1.  Not  domesticated;  not  accustomed  to  a 
family  life.— 3.  Not  tamed,  as  an  animal. 

nndomestication  (un-do-mes-ti-ka'shgn),  n. 
The  act  or  process  of  mating  wild,  as  an  animal, 
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or  the  state  of  being  undomesticated.  Milliean, 
Evolution  of  Morbid  Germs,  iv.  60.     [Rare.] 
undone!  (un-dun'),  a.     [<  «b-1  -1-  done.l    Not 
done. 

These  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other 
undone.  Luke  xi.  42. 

undone^  (un-dun').    Past  participle  of  wreefol, 

undo^. 
undose  (un'dos),  a.   [<  L.  wndosus,  wavy,  <  wnda, 

a  wave :  see  ound,  vmdulate.']    In  entom.,  wavy ; 

undate;  undulated;  having  undulating  parallel 

lines. 
undouble  (un-dub'l),  v.  t.     [<  un^  +  double.'] 

To  unfold;  render  smgle. 
nndoubtable  (un-dou'ta-bl),  a.    Not  to  be 

doubted;  indubitable.    %>.  Hall,  Specialties. 
undoubtably   (un-dou'ta-bli),  adv.     Without 

doubt;  undoubtedly.  Tlie Engineer,  LXVI.  266. 
imdoubted  (un-dou'ted),  a.    [<  ME.  undouted; 

<  MM-i  -I-  doubted.']  1.  Not  doubted;  not  called 
in  question;  indubitable;  indisputable. 

The  undoubted  splendour  of  the  line  of  Hastings  needs 
no  Illustration  from  fable.    Hacmday,  Warren  Hastings. 

2.  Not  filled  with  doubt,  apprehension,  fear, 
or  the  like;  hence,  confident;  bold;  fearless; 
redoubted. 

Hardy  and  wndmMed  champions. 

ShfOc,  3  Hen.  VI.,  v.  7.  6. 

3.  Not  being  an  object  of  doubt  or  suspicion; 
unsuspected. 

More  should  I  question  thee,  and  more  I  must. 
Though  more  to  know  could  not  be  more  to  trust. 
From  whence  thou  earnest,  how  tended  on ;  but  rest 
tJnquestion'd  welcome,  and  umimMed  blest. 

Shak.,  All's  Well,  it  1.  211. 

undoubtedt  (un-dou'ted),  adv.  [<  ME.  undouted, 
undowted;  <  undoubted,  a.]    Undoubtedly. 

And  vndowted  this  lytell  Chapell  of  the  byrthe  of  our 
lorde  is  the  most  glorious  and  deuoute  place  that  euer  I 
come  m.  Sir  R.  Chiylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  37. 

UndavMed  it  were  moche  better  to  be  occupyed  in  hon- 
est recreation  than  to  do  nothyng. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  1.  26. 

undoubtedly  (un-dou'ted-li),  adv.  [Early  mod. 
E.  undowgJitedly ;  <  undoubted  +  -ly^.]  With- 
out doubt;  without  question;  indubitably. 

Undowghtedly  in  a  prince  .  .  .  may  be  nothinge  more 
excellent  .  .  .  than  to  aduaunce  men  after  the  estimation 
of  their  goodnea.        Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  iii.  13. 

undoubtful  (un-dout'ful),  a.    1.  Not  doubtful; 
not  ambiguous;  plain;  evident. 
His  fact .  .  .  came  not  to  an  undrnxhlful  proof. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  2. 142. 

2.  Harboring  no  doubt  or  suspicion;  unsus- 
picious. 

Our  husbands  might  have  looked  into  our  thoughts 

And  made  themselves  undoubtful. 

Bea/u.  and  Fl.,  Honest  Man's  Fortune. 

undoubting  (un-dou'ting),  a.  Not  doubting; 
not  hesitating  respecting  facts ;  not  fluctuating 
in  uncertainty:  as,  an  undoubting  believer;  an 
undoubting  faith. 

They  are  captivated  into  a  confident  and  undmMing 
persuasion  that  they  are  savingly  wrought  upon. 

J.  Edwards,  Works,  m.  27. 

undoubtingly  (un-dou'ting-li),  adv.    In  an 
undoubting  manner;  without  doubting;  cer- 
tainly. 
We  know  undoubtinglywhat  good  is,  and  what  evil  is. 
B.  S.  Holland,  Logic  and  Life,  p.  62. 

undoubtoust,  a.     [MB.  umdoutous,  undowtous; 

<  MJi-i  +  doubtous.]    Undoubting;  certain. 
Undowtous  feyth.  Chaucer,  Boethius,  v.  prose  1. 

undrainable  (un-dra'na-bl),  a.    Not  capable 
of  being  drained  or  exhausted;  inexhaustible. 
Mine  undrainaMe  of  ore.  Tennyson,  (Enone. 

undrape  (un-drap'),  v.  t.  [<  un-^  +  drape."]  To 
strip  of  drapery;  uncover. 
undraped  (un-drapf),  a.  Not  draped;  not  ar- 
ranged in  folds  pleasing  to  the  eye,  or  so  as 
to  hang  artistically;  also,  not  covered  with 
drapery;  not  clothed;  nude:  as,  an  undraped 
statue. 

undraw  (un-dr&'),  v.  t.;  pret.  undrew,  pp.  un- 
drawn, ppr.  undrawing.     [<  un-^  +  draw.]    To 
draw  aside  or  open. 
Angels  undrew  the  curtains  of  the  throne.  Toung, 

undrawn  (un-drftn'),  a.  Not  drawn.  («)  Not 
pulled,  dragged,  or  hauled. 

Forth  rushed  with  whirlwind  sound 
The  chariot  of  paternal  Deity, 
Flashing  tliiok  flames,  wheel  within  wheel,  utulrwum. 
Itself  instinct  with  spirit.  MiUmi,  P.  L.,  vi,  751. 

(6)  Not  portrayed  or  delineated. 

The  deathbed  of  the  just  is  yet  undrawn 

By  mortal  hand.,  Toung,  Night  Thoughts,  iL 

(c)  Not  drawn,  as  from  a  cask. 


undulary 

And  beer  undrawn,  and  beards  unmown,  display 
Your  holy  reverence  for  the  Sabbath-day. 

Byron,  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Kevlewers. 

undreaded  (un-dred'ed),  a.  Not  dreaded;  not 
feared. 

Unnamed,  undreaded,  and  thyself  half-starved. 

JUUton,  P.  L.,  X.  696. 

undreamed,  undreamt  (un-dremd',  un- 
dremt'),  a.  Not  dreamed;  not  thought  of; 
not  imagined:  of  ten  followed  by  o/. 

Many  things  fall  out  by  the  design  of  the  general  motor, 
and  utidreamt  of  contrivance  of  nature. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  10. 
TJnpath'd  waters,  undremn'd  shores. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  4.  678. 
undreaming  (un-dre'ming),  a.    Not  dreaming; 
unmindful :  with  of. 

The  days  when,  undreaming  of  Theatres  and  Manager- 
ships, thou  wert  a  scholar,  and  an  early  ripe  one,  under 
the  roofs  builded  by  the  munificent  and  pious  Colet. 

Lamb,  Blia(1877),  p.  296. 

undress^  (un-dres'  or  un'dres),  n.  and  a.  [<  m»-1 
+  dtress,  n.]  I.  m.  Ordinary  dress,  as  opposed 
to  full  dress  or  uniform,  regarded  as  ''(h-ess" 
in  a  special  sense;  a  loose  negligent  dress. 

The  Queen  came  to  Lady  Bathurst's  to  see  the  review, 
and  held  a  sort  of  drawing-room; . . .  everybody  was  in  wn- 
dress  except  the  officers.    GrerMe,  Memoirs,  July  20, 1830. 

I  am  a  woman  of  quality  .  .  .  f or  alll  am  in  an  undress 
this  morning.  TanHmigh,  Provoked  Wife,  iv.  3. 

II,  a.  Pertaining  to  ordinary  attire;  hence, 
informal;  unostentatious;  simple:  as,  an  un- 
dress uniform. 

Hfs  undress  life  (if  we  may  use  the  phrase).  Swift. 

Undress  guard-mounting.    See  parade  guard-mount- 
ing, under  jiarafie.— Undress  parade.    Seeprn'ode. 
undress^  (un-dres'),  v.     [<  un-^  -1-  dress,  v.]    I. 
trans.  1.  To  take  off  the  clothes  of ;  strip:  as, 
to  undress  a  child. 

Madam,  undress  you  and  come  now  to  bed. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind.,  1. 119. 

2.  To  divest  of  ornaments  or  elegant  attire; 
disrobe.  Pope. — 3.  To  take  the  dressing,  ban- 
dages, or  covering  from,  as  a  wound. 

II.  intrams.  To  take  off  one's  dress  or  clothes. 
To  make  me  dress  and  wnd/ress. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Noble  Gentleman,  ii. 

undressed  (un-dresf),  p.  a.    Not  dressed,  in 
any  sense. 
undrossy  (un-dros'i),  a.    Not  drossy;  free  from 
dross  or  other  impurities.    Ftrpe. 
undryt  (un-dri'),  v.  i,     [<  ME.  undrien;  <  ««-2 
-I-  dry.]    To  become  moist. 

There  is  warme  and  drie, 
Ablaqueate  hem  that  thai  may  undrie. 

PaZladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  189. 

undubitablet  (un-du'bi-ta-bl),  a.  Indubitable. 
Locke. 

undue  (un-dii'),  a.  1.  Not  due;  not  yet  de- 
mandable  by.  right;  not  yet  owing:  as,  a  debt, 
note,  or  bond  undue. —  2.  Not  right ;  not  law- 
ful; improper;  unworthy:  as,  an  undue  pro- 
ceeding. 

Having  first  try'd  in  value  all  undue  ways  to  procure 
Mony,  .  .  .  upon  meer  extremitie  he  summond  this  last 
Parlament.  MUton,  Eikonoklastes,  L 

3.  Erring  by  excess;  excessive;  inordinate; 
disproportioned:  as,  an  undue  Tegaxd  to  the  ex- 
ternals of  religion;  an  undue  attachment  to 
forms;  an  undue  rigor  in  the  execution  of  law. 

Pleasure  admitted  in  undue  degree 

Enslaves  the  will,  nor  leaves  the  judgment  free. 

Cowper,  Progress  of  Error,  I.  269. 
Undue  influence,  that  control  which  one  obtains  over 
another  whereby  the  latter  is  made  to  do  in  important  af- 
fairs what  of  his  free  wUI  he  would  not  do.  It  differs 
wholly  from  persuctsion,  in  which  falsehood  does  not  min- 
gle, for  that  merely  leads  the  will,  while  undue  infiuence 
coerces  it.  (Cooley.)  The  undue  infiuence  which  renders 
void  a  will  procured  by  it  is  such  as  imposes  a  restraint 
on  the  will  of  the  testator,  so  that  the  act  represents  not 
his  will,  but  the  will  of  another. 
undueness  (un-dii'nes),  n.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  undue.  Moget.  [Rare.] 
unduke  (un-diik'),  V.  t.  [<  tt»-2  +  duTee.]  To 
deprive  of  the  rank  of  duke. 

He  hath  letters  from  France  that  the  King  hath  wndvked 
twelve  Dukes.  Pem/s,  Diary,  Dec  12, 1668. 

undulant  (un'dn-lant),  a.  [=  P.  ondulant  =  Sp. 
ondulante,  <  Ni.  '''undulan{t-)s,  ppr.  of  *undu- 
lare,  undulate:  see  undulate.]  Undulating;  un- 
dulatory. 

And  on  her  deck  searSpirits  1  descried 
Gliding  and  lapsing  in  an  unduUmt  dance. 

Taylor,  St.  Clement's  Eve,  ii,  2.    (Daxdes.\ 
Naked  arms 
More  wtiite  and  undMrnii,  than  necks  of  swans, 

LoweU,  Parting  of  the  Wayi, 

undularyt  (un'du-la-ri),  a.  [<  L.  *undula,  dim. 
of  unda,  wave  (see  un4ulate),  +  -ary.]  Updu- 
lating. 


undulary 

The  blasts  and  undvlary  breaths  thereof  maintain  no 
certainty  in  their  course. 

Sir  T.  Broome,  Vulg.  Err.,  vii.  17. 

tmdulate  (un'du-lat),  a.  [<  L. undulatus,  waved, 
wavy,  diversified  as  with  waves,  waved,  <  *un- 
Aula,  a  wave,  dim.  of  unda,  a  wave :  see  ound, 
and  of.  undine,  undulous,  etc.]  Wavy;  having 
a  waved  surface,  (o)  in  hot.,  wavy;  repand;  bend- 
ing, or  having  a  margin  which  bends,  slighUy  inward 
and  outward :  as,  an  undulate  leaf ;  undvlate  stkss.  Also 
undaie,  undulated.  Compare  sinuate  (b).  (b)  In  zobL, 
marked  with  wavy  lines.  Specifloally,  in  entom. :  (1)  Wavy; 
forming  a  series  of  gentle  curves  which  meet  in  reversed 
curves:  as,  an  undujiate  line  or  margin.  (2)  Rising  and  fall- 
ing in  gentle  curves :  said  of  surfaces  and  also  of  margins. 
(3)  Marked  with  parallel  wavy  lines. 

undulate  (un'du-lat),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  undu- 
lated, ppr.  undulating.  [<  undulate,  a.;  of.  P. 
onduler  =  Sp.  undular,  ondular  =  It.  ondulare, 
wave,  have  a  waving  motion,  <  NL.  as  if  "un- 
dulare,  rise  and  fall  in  waves,  wave;  of.  L.  un- 
dulatus, waved,  wavy,  diversified  as  with  waves, 
<  "undula,  dim.  of  unda,  wave :  see  undulate,  a.] 

1.  intrans.  To  have  a  wavy  motion ;  rise  and  fall 
in  waves ;  move  in  waves. 

The  dread  ocean  undulating  wide. 

Thmnson,  Summer,  1.  982. 
Tall  spire  from  which  the  sound  of  cheerful  bells 
Just  undulates  upon  the  list'ning  ear. 

Cowper,  Task,  L 176. 
=Sra.  Waver,  etc.    Seefiuotuate. 

n,  trans.  To  cause  to  wave,  or  move  in 
waves ;  cause  to  vibrate. 

Breath  vocalized,  that  is,  vibrated  and  undulated. 

Holder. 
undulately  (un'du-lat-li),  adv.    In  an  undulate 
manner  or  form. 
Sinuately  or  undulatelycMt  at  the  apex, 

H.  C.  Wood,  Fresh- Water  Alg»,  p.  14*. 

undulating  (un'du-la-ting),  jp.  a.  1.  Waving; 
vibrating ;  moving  in  waves. 

All  the  winds  wandering  along  the  shore 
Undulate  with  the  und/ulaMng  tide. 

SneUey,  Epipsychidlon. 

2.  Having  a  form  or  outline  resembling  that 
of  a  series  of  waves ;  wavy,  a  stretch  of  country  is 
said  to  be  uvdulatmg  when  it  presents  a  succession  of  ele- 
vations and  depressions,  resembling  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

The  Christ  is  a  better  character,  has  more  beauty  and 
grace  than  is  usual  with  Kubens ;  the  outline  remarkably 
undulaUng,  smooth,  and  flowing.  Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

3.  In  goiSl.,  undulate. 

undulatingly  (un'du-la-ting-li),  ad».  In  an  un- 
dulating manner ;  in  waves. 

undulation  (un-du-la'shon),  n.  [=  F.  ondula- 
Uon  =  Sp.  undulaiion  =  Pg.  imdulagSo  =  It.  on- 
dolazione,  <  NL.  *undulatio{n^),  <  *undulare,  un- 
dulate: see  undulate.']  1.  The  act  of  undulat- 
ing; a  waving  motion ;  fluctuation;  in  physics, 
wave-motion:  as,  the  undulations  of  water  or 
air  or  the  ether.  Undulations  are  said  to  be  progree- 
give  when  they  successively  traverse  the-diflferent  parts  of 
a  body,  as  the  waves  of  the  sea ;  and  they  are  said  to  be  sta- 
tionary when  all  the  particles  of  a  body  begin  their  vibra- 
tions simultaneously  and  end  them  at  the  same  instant. 
See  wave  and  wave-motion. 

Worms  and  leeches  move  by  un^i/tdation. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

Wide  dash'd  the  Waves  in  univleAion  vast. 

Thcrmson,  Spring,  L  314. 

2.  A  wavy  form;  a  form  resembling  that  of  a 
wave  or  waves ;  waviness. 

The  root  of  the  wilder  sort  [is]  incomparable  for  its 
crisped  undulations.  Evelyn,  Sylva,  ii.  4. 

This  Wideness  had  been  excusable,  if  your  lines  had 
been  straight,  but  they  were  full  of  odd  kind  of  Vndula- 
tions  and  Windings.  If  you  can  write  no  otherwise,  one 
may  read  your  Thoughts  as  soon  as  your  Characters. 

Howell,  Letters,  X.  v.  28. 

3.  In  pathol.,  a  particular  uneasy  sensation  of 
anundulatorymotionintheheart. —  4.  "insurg., 
a  certain  motion  of  the  matter  of  an  abscess 
when  pressed,  which  indicates  its  fitness  for 
opening. —  5.  A  set  of  waved  lines;  a  surface 
so  marked,  or  such  an  appearance ;  vermicula- 
tion;  waviness. — 6.  In  geom.,  the  coming  of 
a  plane  curve  into  a  higher  contact  than  usual 
with  its  tangent  without  contranr  flexure. 

undulationist  (un-du-la'shon-ist),  n.  [<  undxt- 
lation  +  -ist.]  One'who  aJjvooates  some  un- 
dulatory  theory,  especially  (and  originally)  the 
undulatory  theory  of  light.     WTiewell. 

undulative  (nn'dn-la-tiv),  a.  [<  undulate  + 
-i»e.]    Undulatory.     [Rare.] 

undulatory  (un'du-la-to  ri),  a.  [=  F.  ondula- 
toire  =  Sp.  Pg.  undulahrio  =  It.  ondulatorio; 
as  undulate  +  -ory.]  1.  Having  the  character 
of  an  undulation ;  moving  in  or  maiied  by  un- 
dulations; undulating:  as,  an  undulatory  cur- 
rent of  electricity;  the  undulatory  motion  of 
water,  of  air,  or  other  fluid. —  2.  Having  the 
form  or  appearance  of  a  series  of  waves. 
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Between  their  [mountains']  summits  and  Inland  plain, 
on  which  the  celebrated  deposit  of  nitrate  of  soda  lies, 
there  is  a  high  uixdulaitory  district. 

Darwin,  GeoL  Observations,  II.  a.  302. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  undulation;  assuming 
undulating  movements  of  some  medium  as  the 
physical  explanation  of  some  class  or  group  of 
phenomena :  as,  the  undulatory  theory  of  light. 
— Undulatory  current.  See  dectnc  current,  under  cur- 
rent.—Undulatory  tlieoiy  of  light.  See  lights. 
undull^t  (un-dul'),  a.  [<  ME.  undull;  <  «»-i  + 
dull.']    Kot  dull ;  sharp. 

With  a  dart  imduU  that  the  duke  bare. 

Destruetioa  (if  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  1. 13908. 

undulFt (un-dul'), «». «.  l<un-^  +  dull.]  Tore- 
move  dullness  from. 

ITruiuUing  their  grossness. 

Wlittlock,  JVIanners  of  Eng.  People,  p.  477. 

Mrs.  Tullirer, .  .  .  after  running  her  head  against  the 
same  resisting  medium  for  thirteen  years,  would  go  at  it 
again  to-day  with  unduUed  alacrity. 

Oeorge  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Moss,  L  viii 

undulose  (un'dii-los),  a.  [<  NL.  *undulosus, 
■w&yy:  Bee  undulous.]  Undulous.  Quart.  Jowr. 
Geol.  Soc,  XLV.  343.     [Rare.] 

undulous  (un'du-lus),  a.  [<  NL.  *undulosus, 
wavy,<  Li.*unduta,  a  wave :  see  undulate.]  Un- 
dulating; rising  and  falling  in  waves  or  like 
waves. 

He  felt  the  undulous  readiness  of  her  volatile  paces 
under  him.  R.  2>.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  Ixv. 

unduly  (un-du'li),  adv.  In  an  undue  manner 
or  degree;  wrongly;  improperly;  excessively; 
inordinately. 

undurable  (un-diL'ra-bl),  a.  Not  durable;  not 
lasting.     Imp.  Diet" 

undurably  (un-dii'ra-bli),  adv.  In  an  undura- 
ble manner;  not  lastingly. 

undustt  (un-dusf),  V.  t.  [<  M^^-2  -I-  dust.]  To 
free  from  dust.  W.  Montagus,  Devoute  Essays, 
ii.  6. 

unduteous  (un-dti'te-us),  a.  Undutiful.  Dry- 
den,  .ffineid,  viii.  42d. 

undutiful  (un-du'ti-fvd),  a.    1.  Not  dutiful. 

I  know  my  duty ;  yon  ore  all  untbut^ul. 

Shdk.,  8  Hen.  VI.,  v.  6.  33. 

2.  Not  characterized  by  a  sense  of  duty  or 
obedience;  rebellious;  irreverent. 

Undutiful  proceedings  and  rebellions  against  the  su- 
preme natural  power. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Bule  of  Conscience,  iii.  5. 

undutifully  (un-dii'ti-ful-i),  adv.  In  an  unduti- 
ful manner;  not  according  to  duty;  in  a  diso- 
bedient manner.  Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Sat- 
ires, iv. 

undutifulness  (un-du'ti-ful-nes),  n.    The  state 
or  character  of  being  undutiful. 
undy,  a.    See  undi. 

undying  (un-di'ing),  a.  Not  dying;  not  sub- 
ject to  death;  immortal;  hence,  unceasing;  im- 
perishable. 

Chains  of  darkness,  and  the  umdyimg  worm. 

mUxm,  F.  L.,  vL  739. 
The  undying  barytone  of  the  sea. 

hmcell.  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  240. 

undylngly  (un-(H'ing-li),  adv.  Immortally; 
imperishably ;  unceasingly.  Seribner's  Mag., 
IV:102. 

undyingness  (un-di'ing-nes),  n.  The  charac- 
ter or  state  of  being  undying;  immortal.  B. 
Broughton,  Cometh  Up  as  a  Plower,  xii. 

unearedt  (un-erd'),  a.  Not  eared  or  plowed ;  un- 
tilled.    ShaTc.,  Sonnets,  iii. 

unearned  (un-6rnd'),  a.  [<  MB.  unerned;  <  Mw-1 
+  earned.]  Not  earned ;  not  merited  by  labor 
or  services;  not  won:  as,  an  unearned  salary; 
unearned  dividends. — Unearned  increment,  the  in- 
crease of  value  of  land  resulting  from  general  causes,  such 
as  the  growth  of  population  and  consequent  demand,  as 
distinguished  from  increase  due  to  the  labor  or  improve- 
ments put  upon  the  land  by  its  individual  owner.  Accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  some  economists,  the  unearned  incre- 
ment rightfully  belongs  to  the  community  whose  growth 
is  one  of  the  causes  or  conditions  of  It,  and  should  be  taken 
from  the  owner  by  taxation  in  some  form.  According  to 
the  views  of  others,  the  individual  enjoyment  of  It  is  an 
essential  condition  of  securing  general  coSperation  in  the 
promotion  of  public  and  local  improvements,  and  public 
spirit  and  enterprise. 

unearth  (un-erth'),  v.  t.  [<  un-^  +  earth.]  1. 
To  drive  or  bring  forth  from  an  earth  or  burrow ; 
drive  from  any  underground  hole  or  burrow; 
draw  from  the  earth. 

A  rough  terrier  of  the  hills ; 
By  birth  and  call  of  nature  pre-ordained 
To  hunt  the  badger  and  uneaHh  the  fox. 

Wordsworth,  Prelude,  iv. 

2.  To  uncover  from  the  earth ;  dig  out  of  the 
ground ;  exhume,  as  fossils ;  exfodiate. 

To  unearth  the  root  of  an  old  tree. 

Wordswortli,  Simon  Lee. 


uneaths 

3.  To  bring  to  light;  discover;  find  out;  dis- 
close. 

It  was  the  labours  of  Dr.  Pertz  and  his  agents  that 
unearthed  the  Historia  Fontiflcalis  of  John  of  Salisbury 
among  the  MSS.  of  the  Bern  Library. 

Stubbe,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  68. 

unearthliness  (un-6rth'li-nes),  n.  The  char- 
acter or  state  of  being  unearthly.  W.  Black, 
A  Daughter  of  Heth,  iii. 

unearthly  (un-6rth'li),  a.  Not  earthly ;  not  ter- 
restrial; supernatural;  not  like,  or  as  if  not 
proceeding  from,  anything  belonging  to  the 
earth;  unworldly;  hence,  weird;  appalling:  as, 
an  unearthly  cry  or  sight. 

The  night  of  our  arrival  was  one  of  those  unearthly 
moonlight  nights  which  belong  to  Italy. 

Aldrieh,  Fonkapog  to  Pestb,  p.  31. 

unease  (un-ez'),  n.  [<  ME.  unese;  <  «»-i  +  ease, 
n.]  Trouble ;  misery ;  uncomfortable  state  or 
condition.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

My  gret  unease  fnlle  of  te  I  meene  [moan]. 

Bom.  qf  the  Base,  \.  2596. 
It  was  not  any  palace  corridor 
There  where  we  were,  but  dungeon  natural, 
With  floor  uneven  and  unease  of  light. 

Longfellow,  tr.  of  Dante's  Inferno,  xxxiv.  99. 

uneaset  (un-ez'),  v.  t.  [ME.  unesen;  <  wiA  + 
ease,  v.]    To  make  uneasy. 

Cannetes  olde  eke  tyme  is  nowe  to  wede. 
And  of  to  kytte  it  that  thaire  roote  uneseth. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.^  p.  81. 

uneased  (un-ezd'),  a.  Not  eased  or  made  easier. 

We  leave  their  sorrows  in  many  degrees  unrelieved 

and  uneased.  Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  i.  4. 

uneasily  (un-e'zi-li),  adv.  1 .  In  an  uneasy  man- 
ner; with  uneasiness  or  pain. —  2.  With  difS- 
culty;  not  readily.   Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  v. 

uneasiness  (un-e  zi-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
uneasy;  want  of  ease  or  comfort,  physical  or 
mental.    ShaJc.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  2.  27. 

uneasy  (xin-e  'zi),  a.  1 .  Not  easy  either  in  body 
or  in  mind;  feeling  some  lack  of  ease,  either 
mental  or  physical;  disturbed;  unquiet. 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iii  1.  31. 

2.  Not  easy  or  elegant  in  manner  or  style ;  not 
graceful;  constrained;  stiff;  awkward. 

Shall  I  live  at  Home  a  stiff  melancholy  poor  Man  ol 
Quality,  grow  uneasy  to  my  Acquaintance  as  well  as  my- 
self, by  fancying  I'm  slighted  where  I  am  not? 

Steele,  Qrief  A-la-Mode,  11.  L 

3.  Causing  pain,  trouble,  constraint,  discom- 
fort, or  want  of  ease;  cramping;  constraining; 
irksome;  disagreeable. 

The  waies  were  exceeding  un^asie.  For  they  were 
wondertull  hard.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  92. 

He  puts  a  force  and  consttsint  upon  himself  which  is 
uneasie  to  any  man,  and  he  lets  the  vizard  fall  oft  some- 
times when  it  is  more  observed  than  he  thinks. 

StiUingJleet,  Sermons,  II.  v. 
This  account  was  veiy  uneasy  to  me. 

T.  Ellwood,  Life  (ed.  HowellsX  p.  220. 
Walpole  had,  it  is  plain,  an  uneasy  consciousness  of  the 
frivolity  of  his  favourite  pursuits. 

Maeaulay,  Horace  Walpol& 

4.  Not  easy  to  be  done  or  accomplished;  difS- 
cult. 

But  this  swift  business 
I  must  uneasy  make,  lest  too  light  winning 
Make  the  prize  light.        Shak.,  Tempest^  t  2.  46L 

uneatable  (un-e'ta-bl),  a.    Not  eatable;  not  fit 
to  be  eaten :  as,  uneatable  fruit. 
Big  scarlet  hips— which  are  uneatable  by  us. 

Grant  Allen,  Colin  Clout's  Calendar,  p.  119. 

uneatableness  (un-e'ta-bl-nes),  n.   The  quality 
or  state  of  being  uneatable.    IVallace,  Natural 
Selection,  iii.  120. 
uneaten  (uii-e'tn),  a.     Not  eaten;   not  de- 
voured; hence,  not  destroyed. 

Therefore  I  will  out-swear  him  and  all  his  followers, 
that  this  is  all  that 's  left  uneaten  of  my  sword. 

Beau,  and  Ft.,  King  and  No  King,  iii. 


Bolete  or  archaic] 
Uneath  it  were  to  telL  Southey. 

uneatht  (un-eTH'),  ado.  [<  ME.  unethe,  uneth, 
unmetlie,  unneth,  onefhe,  onnethe,  etc.,  <  AS.  un~ 
edthe,  not  easily,  <  un-,  not,  +  edthe,  easily:  see 
eath,  adv.    Cf.  uneaths.]    Not  easily;  hardly; 


Attelaet  a  forster  came  rideng ; 
And,  wete  ye  wele,  so  sorrowluU  he  was 
That  he  onnethe  myght  speke  to  the  kyng. 

Oenerydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.\  L  977. 
Uneath  may  she  endure  the  flinty  street 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VL,  it  4.  8. 
uneathst  (un-e^Hz'),  adv.     [<  ME.  unethes,  un- 
nethes;  <  uneath,  adv.,  +  adv.  gen.  -es.]    Same 
as  uneath. 


imeaths 

We  are  so  now  ordered  and  ao  stralOy  watched,  that 
unneaths  our  servants  dare  do  anything  lor  us. 
Bj>.  Ridley,  in  Bradford's  Letters  (Parlcer  See,  1853),  II.  174. 
unebriate  (un-e'bri-at),  a.    Unintoxleatmg; 
also,  unintoxlcated.     [Rare.] 

There  were  .  .  .  unebriate  liquors,  pressed  from  cool- 
ing Imlte.  Bvlwer,  My  Novel,  IV.  xvlL    (fiavies.) 
unedge  (un-ej'),  v.  t.     [<  un-2  +  edJgrel.]     To  de- 
prive of  the  edge ;  blunt. 

Here  our  weapons, 
And  bodies  that  were  made  for  shining  brass. 
Are  both  unedg'd.  Fletcher,  Valentinian,  i.  3. 

unedible  (un-ed'i-bl),  a.  Inedible.  Hugh  Mil- 
ler.   [Bare.] 

imedifying  (un-ed'i-fl-ing),  a.  Not  edifying; 
not  improving  to  the  mind.    Boyle^ 

uneducate^t  (un-ed'u-kat),  a.  [<  «»-l  +  edu- 
cate, a.]    Not  educated.   Solyman  and  Perseda. 

uneducated  (xm-ed'u-kat),  v.  t.  [<  wn^^  +  edu- 
cate, «.]  To  deprive  of  education ;  reverse  or 
annul  what  has  been  done  by  way  of  educating 
or  training.    JS.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  388. 

uneducated  (un-eg'u-ka-ted),  a.  Not  educated; 
illiterate. 

uneffectual  (un-e-fek'tu-al),  a.  Ineffectual. 
[Eare.] 

The  elow-wonu  shows  the  matin  to  be  near, 
And  gins  to  pale  his  ineffectual  fire. 

SMk.,  Hamlet,  i.  5.  90. 

unelastic(un-e-la8'tik),  a.  Inelastic.  The  Engi- 
neer, LXXI.  7&.     [Rare.] 

unelected  (un-e-lek'ted),  a.  Not  elected;  not 
chosen;  not  preferred.    Shah.,  Cor.,  ii.  3.  207. 

unelegant(un-el'e-gant),(i.  Inelegant.  Budgell, 
Spectator,  No.  67".     [Rare.] 

unelegantly  (un-el'e-gant-li),  adv.  Inelegantly. 
Holland,  tr.  of  PlutaroKi,  p.  425.     [Rare.] 

unembarrassed  (un-em-bar'ast),  a.  Not  em- 
barrassed, in  any  sense. 

unembodied  (un-em-bod'id),  a.  1.  Disembod- 
ied. Byron,  When  Coldness  Wraps.  [Rare.] 
— 3.  Not  embodied;  not  collected  into  a  body: 
as,  unenibodied  militia.    Imp.  Diet.     [Rare.] 

unemotional  (un-e-mo'shgn-al),  a.  Not  emo- 
tional; free  from  or  unaccompanied  by  an  ex- 
hibition of  emotion  or  feeling;  impassive;  not 
inducing  emotion :  as,  an  wnemotional  person ; 
an  unemotional  book. 

This  little  book  ["  Nature  "]  met  with  a  very  unemotional 
reception. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Emerson  (Amer.  Men  of  Letters,  p.  91). 

unemotionally  (un-e-mo'shon-al-i),  adv.     In 

an  unemotional  manner ;  impassively. 
unemotioned  (un-e-mo'shgnd),  a.    Free  from 
emotion;  impassive.     G^ociwm,  Mandeville,  iii. 
98.     [Rare.] 
unemployed  (un-em-ploid'),  a.      1.  Not  em- 
ployed; having  no  work  or  employment. 
Men  sour  with  poverty  and  wnemployed.         Addison. 
The  fact  is,  Africa  is  a  nation  of  the  un^mpUyyed. 

The  Speaker,  May  31, 1890. 

2.  Not  in  use:  as,  «»e»»pZoye(i  capital  or  money. 
An  overflow  of  unemployed  energy  and  vivacity. 

M.  C.  Tyler,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  p.  16. 

3.  Not  accompanied  with  work  or  employment. 
To  maintain  able-bodied  men  in  unemployed  imprison- 
ment. Froude,  Hist.  Eng.,  xvi. 

unemployment  (un-em-ploi'ment), ».  The  con- 
dition of  being  unemployed;  tlie  state  of  being 
unused.    Science,  XI.  192.     [Rare.] 

unemptiable  (un-emp'ti-a-bl),  a.  Not  capable 
of  being  emptied;  inexhaustible.  SooJcer,'Ee- 
cles.  Polity,  ii.  1. 

unencapsuled  (un-en-kap'suld),  a.  Not  eapsu- 
lated.    Mcyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  6'58.     [Rare.] 

unenchanted  (un-en-chan'ted),  a.  Not  en- 
chanted; that  cannot  be  enchanted.  Milton, 
Comus,  1.  395. 

unenclosed,  a.    See  uninclosed. 

unencumber,  unincumber  (un-en-,  un-in- 
kum'bfer),  v.  t.  [<  mm-2  +  encumber.^  To  free 
from  encumbrance ;  disencumber. 

unencumberedness  (un-en-kum'b6rd-nes),  n. 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unencumbered. 
I%e  Atlantic,  LXVH.  182.     [Rare.] 

unendeared  (un-en-derd'),  «•  Not  attended 
with  endearment.    Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  766. 

unended  (un-en'ded),  a.  [<  ME.  unended,  < 
AS.  ungeended;  as  ««-l  +  ended."]  Endless;  in- 
finite. 

unending  (un-en'ding),  a.  [<  ME.  *unendmge, 
unendande;  <  im-^  +  ending.]  Not  ending; 
having  no  end. 

My  body  in  blys  ay  abydande 
F»«[»](2a«d«  withoutyn  any  endylng. 

York  Plays,  p.  1. 

The  unending  circles  of  laborious  science. 

Feltham,  On  Eccles.  ii.  11. 


B6U5 

unendingly  (un-en'ding-lL),  adv.  Without  end; 
eternally. 

unendingness  (un-en'ding-nes),  n.  The  char- 
acter of  being  unending, 

unendlyf  (un-end'li),  a.  [<  ME.  'unendly  (= 
Q-.  vnendlich) ;  <  unA  +  endhj,  a.]  Having  no 
end;  endless.    Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  p.  224. 

unendurable  (un-en-dur'a-bl),  a.  Not  to  be 
endured;  intolerable. 

Without  some  touch  of  it  [idealiring]  life  would  be  «?i- 
endurahle  prose.    Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  189. 

unendurably  (un-en-diir'a-bli),  ad«.  In  an  un- 
endurable maimer ;  intolerably. 

unengaged  (un-en-gajd'),  a.  Not  engaged,  in 
any  sense. 

un-English,  (un-ing'glish),  a.  Not  English,  (a) 
Not  characteristic  of  Englishmen ;  opposed  in  character, 
feeling,  etc.,  to  what  is  English,  (ii)  Not  properly  belong- 
ing to,  or  not  in  accord  with  the  usages  of,  the  EngUsh 
language. 

un-Englished  (un-ing'glisht),  a.  Not  translated 
or  rendered  into  English.  Bp.  Hall,  Honour  of 
the  Married  Clergy. 

unenlightened  (un-en-Ii'tnd),  a.  Not  enlight- 
ened; not  mentally  or  morally  illuminated; 
also,  not  proceeding  from  or  marked  by  men- 
tal or  moral  enlightenment:  as,  unenlightened 
zeal. 
Natural  reason,  unet^i^htened  by  revelation. 

Bp.  Mtermry,  Sermons,  II.,  Pref. 

unentangle  (un-en-tang'gl),  v,  t.  [<  un-^  +  en- 
tangle.] To  disentangle.  Donne,  Devotions, 
p.  129.     [Rare.] 

unentangled  (un-en-tang'gld),  a.     Not  en- 
tangled; not  complicated ;  not  perplexed. 
Unentangled  through  the  snares  of  life. 

Johnson,  Lives  of  the  Poets,  Collins. 

unentering  (un-en 'ter-ing),  a.    Not  entering; 

making  no  impression.    Southey,  Thalaba,  ix. 
unenterprising  (un-en'ter-pn-zmg),  a.  Not  en- 
terprising; not  adventurous.    .Bwrfe,  Thoughts 

on  French  Affairs  (1791). 
imentertaining    (un-en-t6r-ta'ning),   a.     Not 

entertaining  or  amusing;   giving  no  delight. 

Gray,  To  West,  Letter  xxv.  (1740). 
unentertainingness  (un-en-t6r-ta'ning-nes),  n. 

The  quality  of  being  unentertaining  or  dull. 

Gray,  To  West,  Letter  xxvii.  (1740). 
unenthralled  (un-en-thraid'),  a.  Not  enslaved; 

n  ot  reduced  to  thraldom.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes. 
unentombed  (un-en-tSmd'),   a.    Not  buried; 

not  interred.    Dryden,  JEneid,  vi. 
unentranced(un-en-transt'),  a.  Not  entranced; 

not  under  the  influence  of  a  charm  or  spell ;  dis- 

entranced. 

His  heart  was  wholly  unentra/nced. 
Taylor,  Ph.  van  Art.  (The  Lay  of  Elena).    (Dairies.) 

unenviable  (un-en 'vi-a-bl),  a.    Not  enviable. 

Milton,  Animadversions,  Pref. 
unenviably  (un-en'vi-a-bU),  adv.    So  as  not  to 

be  enviable. 
unenvied  (xm-en'vid),  a.    Not  envied;  exempt 

from  the  envy  of  others.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  23. 
unenvious  (un-en'vi-us),  a.    Not  envious;  free 

from  envy.     Cowley,  Pindaric  Odes,  xxi. 
uneg.uable  (un-e'kwa-bl),  a.    Inequable. 

March  and  September,  .  .  .  the  two  most  unsettled 
and  umequable  of  seasons.  Bentley. 

uneg.ual  (un-e'kwal),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  1.  Not 
equal;  not  of  the  same  size,  length,  breadth, 
quantity,  quality,  strength,  talents,  age,  sta- 
tion, etc. 

To  shape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  size. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  ill.  2. 169. 

2.  Inadequate ;  insufficient ;  inferior :  as,  his 
strength  was  unequal  to  the  task. 

Atlas  becomes  unequal  to  his  freight. 

And  almost  faints  beneath  the  glowing  weight. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  ii. 
The  Day 
Vnequal  to  the  Godhead's  Attributes 
Various,  and  Matter  copious  of  your  Songs. 

Prior,  Second  Hymn  of  Callimachus. 

3.  Not  balanced  or  matched ;  disproportioned; 
one-sided;  hence,  inequitable ;  unfair;  imjust; 
partial. 

To  punish  me  for  what  you  make  me  do 
Seems  much  unequal.    Shak.,  A.  and  C,  ii.  5. 101, 
We  play  unequal  game. 
Whene'er  we  shoot  by  Fancy's  aim  I 

Scott,  Bokeby,  L  31. 

4.  Not  equable;  not  uniform;  irregular:  as, 
unequal  pulsations. 

I  have  called  him  the  most  original  and  the  most  un- 
equal of  living  poets.  Stedman,  Vict  Poets,  p.  338. 

5.  Not  having  the  two  sides  or  the  parts  sym- 
metrical: thus,  an  unequal  leaf  is  one  in  which 
the  parenchyma  is  not  developed  symmetri- 


unestablish 

oaUy  on  each  side  of  the  midrib  or  stalk.  Also 
called  oWigMe. — 6.  Inentom.,  composed  of  parts 
or  joints  of  different  forms;  as,  unequal  palpi 
or  antennBB — Unequal  surface,  in  entom.,  a  surface 
having  very  slight  and  indeterminate  elevations  and  de- 
pressions.—Unequal  temperament.  See  temperament. 
— Unequal  voices,  in  music,  properly,  voices  of  different 
quality  or  compass ;  but  the  term  is  often  used  in  the  sense 
of  miieed  BOioe*.— Unequal  wings,  in  entom.,  wings  of 
which  the  anterior  pair  are  longer  or  shorter  than  the  pos- 
terior, generally  the  former. 

II.  n.  One  not  equal  to  another  in  station, 
power,  ability,  age,  or  the  like.  Milton,  P.  L., 
vi.  453.     [Rare.] 

unequalablef  (un-e'kwal-a-bl),  a.  [<  umA  + 
equal  +  -able.]  Not  oapatle  of  being  equaled ; 
not  capable  of  being  matched  or  paralleled; 
matchless;  peerless.    BoyZe,  Works,  I.  282. 

unequaled,  unequalled  (un-e'kwald),  a.  Not  to 
be  equaled;  unparalleled;  unrivaled.  Milton, 
P.  L.,  ix.  983.=Syn.  Unmatched,  matchless,  unexam- 
pled, peerless. 

unequally  (un-e'kwal-i),  adv.    Not  equally. 
Unequally  yokei.  together,  2  Cor.  vi.  14. 

Unequally  pinnate  leaf.    See  pinnate. 

unequalness  (un-e'kwal-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  unequal;  inequality.  Sir  W.  Temple, 
Essay  on  Poetry. 

unequitable  (un-ek'wi-ta-bl),  a.  Inequitable. 
A.  Tucker. 

unequitably  (un-ek'wi-tarbli),  adv.  Inequita- 
bly.    Seeker,  Charge  to  Clergy  of  Oxford  (1750). 

unequityt  (un-ek'wi-ti),  n.  [<  ME.  vmequitie;  < 
«»-i  -I-  equity.    Cf.  iniquity.]    Want  of  equity;  . 
inequity ;  iniquity.     Wyclif,  Rom.  iii.  5. 

unequivocal  (un-e-kwiv'o-kal),  a.  Not  equivo- 
cal, in  any  sense.  =Syn.  Plain,  unambiguous,  unmis- 
takable.   See  obscure. 

unequivocally  (un-f-kwiv'o-kal-i),  adv.  In  an 
unequivocal  manner. 

unequivocalness  (un-e-kwiv'o-kal-nes),  n.  The 
character  of  being  unequivocal.  " 

unerrablet  (un-er'a-bl),  a.  Incapable  of  err- 
ing; infallible.  S&eldon,  Mirror  of  Antichrist 
(1616),  p.  142.  ! 

unerrablenesst  (un-6r'a-tal-nes),  n.  Incapacity 
of  error.    Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

unerring  (un-6r'ing),  a.  1.  Not  missing  the 
mark;  certain:  as,  an  unerring  sAm. 

Diana  taught  him  all  her  silvan  arts, 

To  bend  the  bow,  and  aim  unerring  darts. 

Pope,  Iliad,  v.  68. 

2.  Committing  no  mistake;  incapable  of  error; 
infallible :  as,  the  unerring  wisdom  of  God.  Jer. 
Taylor,  Dissuasive  from  Popery. 

unerringly  (un-6r'ing-li),  adv.  In  an' unerring 
manner;  without  error,  mistake,  or  failure;  in- 
fallibly.   Locke,  Human  Understanding,  ii.  9. 

unescapable  (un-es-ka'pa-bl),  a.  That  cannot 
be  escaped.    Muslcin. 

uneschewablet  (un-es-cho'arW),  a.   [<  ME.  un- 
eschuable;  <  unA  +  eschew  -I-  -able.]   Unavoid- 
able. 
An  uneschuable  byndynge  togydere. 

Clumcer,  Bogthins,  v.  prose  1. 

uneschewablyt  (un-es-cho'a-bli),  ado.    [<  ME. 
uneschuably;  <  uneschewable'+  -h/''^.]    Unavoid- 
ably. 
They  ben  to  comyn  un£8chwably. 

Chaucer,  Bo^thius,  v.  prose  3. 

unespied  (un-es-pid'),  «•  Not  espied;  not  dis- 
covered; not  seen,  denser,  Present  State  of 
Ireland. 

unessayed  (un-e-sad'),  a.  Not  essayed;  unat- 
tempted.    Milton,  Eikonoklastes. 

unessence  (un-es'ens),  v.  t.  [<  un-^  +  essence.] 
To  deprive  of  essence  or  distinctive  character- 
istics.    [Rare.] 

Not  only  does  truth,  in  .  .  .  long  intervals,  unessence 
herself,  but  (what  is  harder)  one  cannot  venture  a  crude 
fiction,  for  the  fear  that  it  may  ripen  into  a  truth  upon 
the  voyage.  Lamb,  Essays  of  Ella,  p.  178. 

unessential  (un-e-sen'shal),  a.  and  n.    I.  a.  1. 
Not  essential ;  not  constituting  the  essence  or 
essential  part;  inessential;  not  of  prime  im- 
portance. 
The  unessential  parts  of  Christianity. 

Addison,  Freeholder. 
Sundry  unessential  points  of  church  order. 

H.  B.  Smith,  Christian  Theology,  p.  593. 

2.  Void  of  real  being. 

The  void  profound 
Of  unessential  night.      MiUon,  P.  L.,  ii.  438. 

II.  n.  Something  not  constituting  essence, 
or  not  of  absolute  necessity:  as,  forms  are 
among  the  unessentials  of  religion, 
unestablish  (un-es-tab'lish),  v.  t.  [<  m»-2  -I-  es- 
tablish.] To  deprive  of  establishment;  dises- 
tablish.   Jfitoii,  Eikonoklastes,  xxvii.    [Rare.]| 


unethes 

unethest,  adv.    See  uneaths. 

nnevan^elical  (un-e-van-jel'i-kal),  a.  Not 
evangelical.  Milton,  Answer  to  Eik'bn  Basilike, 
$  12. 

uneven  (nn-e'vn),  a.  [<  ME.  uneven,  <  AS.  un- 
efen,<  un^, not,  +  efen,  even:  see  un-^  and even^."] 
1.  Not  even,  (o)  Not  level,  smooth,  or  plain ;  rough ; 
rugged.  SAofc,  M.  jr.D.,ilL2.417.  (6)  Not  atraight  or  di- 
rect; crooked.  Shak.,'R.tmiJ.,lY.l,5.  (c) Not unilorm, 
equable,  regular,  or  continuous ;  changeable ;  jerky. 
Light  quirks  of  music,  broken  and  uneven. 

Pope,  To  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  Ep.  4. 

(<2)  Not  perfectly  horizontal  or  level,  as  the  beam  of  a 
scale ;  not  at  the  same  height  or  on  the  same  plane ;  hence, 
not  fair,  just^  or  true. 

Belial,  in  much  uneven  scal^  thon  veigh'st 

All  others  by  thyself.  Milton,  P.  E.,  ii.  173. 

(e)  In  arith.,  odd ;  not  divisible  by  2  without  a  remainder : 
as,  3,  6,  7,  etc.,  are  uneven  numbers. 
2t.  Ill-matched; unsuitable;  ill-assorted.  Spen- 
ser, F.  Q.,  VI.  V.  9.— 3t.  Difficult;  perplexing; 
embarrassing.  Shah.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  i.  1.  50. — 
Vneven  pages,  pages  with  odd  numbers,  like  1,  3, 6, 7,  etc 

unevenly  (un-e'vn-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  unevenly; 
<  uneven  +  -ly^.l  In  an  uneven  manner;  not 
smoothly  or  regularly.— unevenly  even.  See  eueiii. 

nnevenness  (un-e'vn-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  uneven,  (o)  Inequality  of  sur- 
face ;  as,  the  unevenness  of  ground  or  of  roads,  (b)  Ir- 
regularity; want  of  uniformity,  (c)  Want  of  equableness; 
unsteadiness;  variableness. 

Unevennesa  of  temper.  Addison,  Spectator. 

Her  abruptness  and  unevenness  of  manner  were  plainly 
the  result  of  her  secluded  and  lowly  circiunstances. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Moss,  vL  6. 

(d)  Want  of  smoothness  in  regard  to  style  or  composi- 
tion.   Boyle,  Works,  IL  251. 

uneventful  (un-f-vent'ful),  a.  Not  eventful: 
as,  an  uneventful  reign  or  lijfe.    Southey. 

uneventfully  (un-e-vent'ful-i),  ado.  m  an  un- 
eventful manner ;  so  as  to  be  without  striking 
oeeurrenees. 

unevident  (un-ev'i-dent),  a.  Not  evident,  clear, 
obvious,  or  manifest;  obscure.  Bp.  HaeJcet, 
Abp.  Williams,  i.  197.     (Davies.) 

unezact  (un-eg-zakt'),  a.  Inexact.  Imp.  Diet. 
[Rare.] 

unexaminable  (un-eg-zam'i-na-bl),  a.  Not  ca- 
pable of  being  or  proper  to  be  examined. 

The  lowly,  alwise,  and  unexaminable  intention  of  Christ 
in  wliat  he  went  irith  resolution  to  doe. 

Milton,  Beformation  in  Eng.,  i. 

unexampled  (un-eg-zam'pld),  a.  Having  no 
example  or  similar  case ;  having  no  precedent 
or  rival ;  unprecedented ;  unparalleled.  MUUm, 
P.  L.,  iii.  410. 

Her  modest  mien 
And  carriage,  marked  by  unexampled  grace. 

TTordswOTtA,  Prelude,  vii. 

unexceptionable  (un-ek-sep'shon-a-bl),  a. 
Not  Uable  to  any  exception  or  objection;  un- 
objectionable; faultless;  hence,  excellent;  ad- 
mirable. 
Men  of  clear  and  UTiexceptionable  characters. 

Waterland,  Works,  V.  296. 

unexceptionableness  (im-ek-sep'shon-a-bl- 
nes),  n.  The  state  or  character  of  being  un- 
exceptionable. Dr.  3.  More,  Seven  Churches, 
Pref. 

unexceptionably  (un-ek-sep'shon-a-bli),  adv. 
In  an  unexceptionable  manner.  South,  Ser- 
mons, v.  iv. 

unexceptional  (un-ek-sep'shon-al),  a.  Not 
forming  an  exception ;  in  the  regular  course ; 
usual. 

unexceptionally  (un-ek-sep'shon-al-i),  adv. 
Without  exception;  in  a  manner  excluding  no- 
thing; entirely. 

tinexceptive  (un-ek-sep'tiv),  a.  Not  excep- 
tive ;  admitting  no  exception.  J.  H.  Sterling, 
Text-book  to  Kant,  p.  11. 

unezcised  (un-ek-azd'),  a.  Not  charged  with 
the  duty  of  excise ;  not  subject  to  the  payment 
of  excise. 

unezclnsive  (un-eks-Mo'siv),  a.  Not  exclusive ; 
general ;  comprehensive. 

His  erudition  was  as  unezdusive  as  profound. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton, 

unezclusively  (un-eks-kl6'siv-li),  ad^.  With- 
out exclusion  of  anything;  so  as  not  to  ex- 
elude.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Keid's  Works,  Supp. 
Diss.,  Note  D,  $  2. 

unezcogitable  (un-eks-koj'i-ta-bl),  a.  Not  ex- 
cogitable;  inconceivable.  Sir"W.Baleigh,,^\s\,. 
World,  L  2. 

unezcusable  (un-eks-ku'za-bl),  a.  Inexcusa- 
ble.    Fuller,  General  Worthies. 

unezcusableness  (un-eks-ku'za-bl-nes),  n.  In- 
excusableness.    Hammond,  Works,  IV.  642. 
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unezecuted  (un-ek'sf-ku-ted),  a.  1.  Not  exe- 
cuted, in  any  sense.  '  Burke,  Letter  to  a  Noble 
Lord. — 2t.  Unemployed;  not  brought  into  use; 

inactive. 

Ton  therein 
.  .  .  leave  unexecuted  your  own  renowned  knowledge. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  ilL  7.  H. 

unexempt  (un-eg-zemf),  a.    1.  Not  exempt; 
not  free  by  privilege. — 2t.    Not   exempting 
from  or  depriving  of  some  privilege  or  the 
like.    Milton,  Comus,  1.  685. 
unexpectant  (un-eks-pek'tant),    a.     Not  ex- 
pectant; not  expecting,  loolong  for,  or  eagerly 
waiting  for  something. 
With  bent  unexpectant  faces.    George  Bitot,  E.omola,  Iv. 
unexpectationf  (un-eks-pek-ta'shon),  n.  Want 
of  previous  consideration;  want  of  foresight. 
Bp.  Hall,  Balm  of  Gilead,  J  1. 
unexpected  (un-eks-pek  ted),  a.    Not  expect- 
ed; not  looked  for;  unforeseen;  sudden:  of- 
ten used  substantively  with  the  definite  arti- 
cle :  as,  it  is  the  unexpected  that  happens. 
Thy  speech  doth  please  me ;  tor  it  ever  sounds 
As  thou  brought'st  joyful,  unexpected  news. 

Beau,  and  Ft.,  King  and  No  King,  iv.  4. 

unexpectedly  (un-eks-pek' ted-U),  ado.  In  an 
tmexpeeted  manner ;  at  a  time  or  in  a  manner 
not  expected  or  looked  for;  suddenly.  Milton, 
S.  A.,  1.  1750. 

unezpectedness  (im-eks-pek'ted-nes),  n.  The 
character  of  being  unexpected.  Sterne,  Tris- 
tram Shandy,  iv.  29. 

unexpedient  (un-eks-pe'di-ent),  a.  Inexpedi- 
ent. Milton,  Education.     pKare.] 

unezpensive  (un-eks-pen'siv),  a.  Inexpen- 
sive.   Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

unezperiencet  (un-efe-pe'ri-ens),  n.  Inexpe- 
rience.   B.  Jonson,  Magnetiok  Lady,  iii.  4. 

unezperienced  (un-eks-pe'ri-enst),  o.  1.  Inex- 
perienced. 

Thou  return  unexperiemsed  to  thy  grave. 

Shalt.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  1.  8«. 

Young  at  his  first  entrance,  and  wneasperienc'd,  he 

[Ethelbert]  was  the  first  raiser  of  civill  War  among  the 

Saxons.  .  MUton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 

2.  Untried;  not  yet  known  from  experience; 
also,  exhibiting  inexperience :  applied  to  things. 
Unexperieiu^  art.  6.  Sarvey,  Four  Letters. 

unezperientf  (un-eks-pe'ri-ent),  a.    Inexperi- 
enced.   Shale.,  Lover's  Coinplaint,  1.  318. 
unexpert  (un-eks-p6rt'),  a.     1.  Inexpert.    Sir 
T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  ii.  1. 
My  sentence  is  for  open  war ;  of  wiles 
More  UTiexpert  I  boast  not ;  them  let  those 
Contrive  who  need,  or  when  they  need. 

MilUm,  P.  L.,  ii.  52. 

2.  Without  knowledge;  unacquainted;  igno- 
rant. 

Him  you  will  find  in  letters  and  in  laws 

Not  unexpert.  Prior,  Imit.  of  Horace,  i.  9. 

unezpertly  {un-eks-p6rt'li),  adv.    Inexpertly. 

unezplored  (un-eks-plord'),  a.  Not  explored, 
in  any  sense. 

unezposed  (un-eks-pozd'),  a.  Not  exposed,  in 
any  sense. 

unezpressible  (un-eks-pres'i-bl),  a.  Inex- 
pressible.   Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.  2. 

unexpressibly  (un-eks-pres'i-bli),  adv.  Inex- 
pressibly.   Bp.  Hall,  Character  of  Man. 

unexpressive  (un-eks-pres'iv),  a.  l.  Not  ex- 
pressive; deficient  in  expression. —  2t.  Not  to 
be  expressed;  inexpressible;  unutterable;  in- 
effable.   Shale.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  2. 10. 

uneztended  (un-eks-ten'ded),  a.  1.  Not  ex- 
tended or  stretched  out. 

Uneztended  arms.  Congreve,  Mourning  Bride,  iii. 

2.  Not  having  extension;  occupying  no  assign- 
able space. 
A  spiritual,  that  is,  an  wnexfended  substance. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding;  iv.  10. 

unextingnisliable  (un-eks-ting'gwish-a-bl),  a. 
Inextinguishable. 

UnextinguishaMe  fire.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iL  88. 

unextinguishably  (un-eks-ting'gwish-a-bli), 
adv.    Inextinguishably. 

unextricable  (un-eks'tri-ka-bl),  a.  Inextrica- 
ble.   Barrow,  Sermons,  III.  xxxvi. 

uneyedt  (un-id'),  a.  Unobserved;  unnoticed; 
unseen;  xmperceived.  Beau,  and  Fl.,  Wit  at 
Several  Weapons,  ii. 

unfabled  (un-fa'bld),  a.    Not  fabled  or  imagi- 
nary; not  mentioned  in  fable;  unconnected  or 
unmixed  with  fable ;  real. 
They  are  more  amusing  than  plain  unfabled  precept. 

Sydney  Smith,  Works,  E  176.    (Davies.) 

unface  (un-fas'),  v.  t.  To  remove  the  face  or 
cover  from ;  expose. 
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Unface  these,  and  they  will  prove  as  bad  cards  aa  any 
in  the  paclt         Buahumth,  Hist  Collections,  IL  ii.  917. 

unfadable  (un-fa'da-bl),  a.    Incapable  of  fad- 
ing, perishiug,  or  withering. 
A  crown  incorruptible,  unfadable. 

Bp.  Hall,  Contemplations,  Ahasnerus  Faasting. 

unfadgingt  (un-f  aj'ing),  a.  Not  suiting ;  of  un- 
suitable shape,  quality,  or  the  like. 

The  potter  may  err  in  framing  his  vessel,  and  so  in  an- 
ger dash  the  unfadging  clay  against  the  walls. 

Bev.  T.  Adams,  Sermons,  IIL  122.    (,Davies.) 

unfading  (un-fa'ding),  a.  1.  Not  liable  to  lose 
strength  or  freshness  of  coloring.— 2.  Not  lia- 
ble to  wither  or  decay. 
The  unfading  rose  of  Eden.      Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 
unfadingly  (un-fa'ding-li),  adv.  In  an  unfading 
manner ;  so  as  not  to  fade ;  imperishably. 
unfadingness  (im-fa'ding-nes),  n.  The  charac- 
ter or  state  of  being  unf  adiag.  Polwhele,  Hist. 
Devonshire. 

unfailablet  (un-f a'la-bl),  a.  Not  capable  of  fail- 
ing; infallible. 
This  unfaUaMe  word  of  truth. 

Bp.  Hall,  Sermon  on  2  Pet.  i.  10. 

unfailablenesst  (un-fa'la-bl-nes),  n.  The  char- 
acter or  state  of  being  uifailable ;  infallibility, 
unfailing  (un-f  a'Ung),  a.  1.  Not  liable  to  fail; 
incapable  of  being  exhausted :  as,  an  unfailing 
spring;  wnfaiUng  sources  of  supply. —  2.  Not 
missing;  always  fulfilling  a  hope,  promise,  or 
want;  not  coming  short;  sure;  certain. 
Thou,  secure  of  my  unfaUing  word. 

Dryden,  Iliad,  i.  322. 

Some  god,  propitious  to  the  Trojan  foe. 
Has  from  my  arm  unfaUvng  struck  the  bow. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xv.  651. 

unfailingly  (un-f  a'ling-U),  adv.  In  an  unfailing 
manner;  surely. 

unfailingness  (un-fa'ling-nes),  n.  The  charac- 
ter of  being  unfailing.  Bp.  Hall,  Sermon  on 
2  Pet.  i.  10. 

unfaint  (un-fan'),  a.  [<  ME.  unfain,  wnfein,  un- 
fawe,  <  AS.  unfeegen,  <  un-,  not,  +  fsegen,  glad: 
see/aiwi.]    Not  fain;  sorry. 

All  the  f olke  were  vnfayn,  &  of  fyn  will 

To  haue  reft  hir  the  rynke,  for  ruth  that  thai  had. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  L  12108. 
"A-laa,"  sche  sayd,  **I  am  vn^fayn 
To  se  m^  sone  in  tills  dissesse." 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  FumivaU),  p.  210. 

unfainlyt,  adv.    [<  unfain  +  -?^2.]    Sorrowfully. 

Halliwell. 
unfainting   (un-fan 'tim^y,  a.     Not  fainting; 

not  sinking  or  succumbing  or  giving  way. 

Thorow  which  [labyrinth  it  is]  impossible  to  passe  with- 
out the  conduct  of  wisdome  and  exercise  of  unfainting  for- 
titude. Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  88. 

unfair  (un-far'),  a.  [<  ME.  unfair,  <  AS.  unfse- 
ger  (=  Goth,  unfagrs),  <  un-,  not,  -I-  fseger,  beau- 
tiful: see /airi.]  Not  fair,  (a)  Not  beautiful;  not 
comely.    (&t)  Not  glad;  sad;  sorrowfuL 

Noght  sesyng  of  sorow,  &  sobbyng  vnfaire 
On  dayes  to  Endure,  with  drouping  on  nightes. 

Deetruetion  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  L  3290. 
(ct)  Unseemly;  disgraceful. 

He  wat3  corsed  for  his  vnclannes,  &  cached  ther-inne, 
Done  doun  of  his  dyngnet^  for  dedej  vnfayre. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  ii.  1801. 

(d)  Not  honest;  not  impartial;  disingenuous;  using  trick 
or  artifice. 

You  come,  like  an  unfair  merchant,  to  charge  me  with 
behig  in  your  debt  Suiift. 

(e)  Not  based  on  honesty,  justice,  or  fairness ;  inequita- 
ble :  as,  unfair  advantages ;  unfair  practices. =Syn.  m  (e) 
Unjust  inequitable,  partial,  one-sided,  dUhonest  dishon- 
orable.   See  candid. 

unfair  (un-far'),  V.  t.  To  deprive  of  fairness  or 
beauty.    Slialc.,  Sonnets,  v.     [Eare.] 

unfairly  (un-far'li),  adv.  In  an  unfair  or  un- 
just manner.    Seeker,  Sermons,  IV.  xiii. 

imfaimess  (tm-far'nes),  n.  The  state  or  char- 
acter of  being  unfair,  in  any  sense.  Bentley, 
PhileleutheruB  Lipsiensis. 

unfaith  (un-fath'),  n.  Want  or  absence  of 
faith;  distrust. 

Unfatth  in  aught  is  want  of  faith  in  alL 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien  (song). 

unfaitMul  (un-fath 'ful),  a.   [<  ME.  unfaythfull; 
<  aji-i  +  faithful.']     1.  Not  faithful;  not  ob- 
servant of  promises,  vows,  allegiance,  or  duty. 
Fro  all  fandyng  vnfaythfuU  thou  fende  vs, 
Here  in  this  worlde  of  lifle  whille  we  laste. 

For*  Plays,  p.  241. 
His  honor  rooted  in  dishonor  stood. 
And  faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 
2.  Not  performing  the  proper  duty  or  function. 
My  feet  through  wine  unfaithful  to  their  weight 

Pope. 
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n,;a^'lL^»f®®&**'i''v'™^"^'fJJ°S;  impi-    4.  122.-2.  Not  acknowledged  by  its  father;  unfeignedness  (im-fa'ned-nes),  «.     The  state 
?™«Vw^w.  (^1      I        r-'  ^'^\-  ^V— *■  Not    ^^mg  no  acknowledged  father,  as  anilleglti-    of  being  nnfeigned;  truth;  sincerity.    Lelgh- 
trustworthy;  inexact;  not  confornung  to  the    mate  child:  used  figurltively:  as,  an  w/a<Aered    tow,  Com.  on  1  Pet.  ii.  24. 
«^,lfnmfT^^L^fi'■  ^  '*™/'^*V««  account;    proposition.  unfeigning  (un-fa'ning),  a.  Not  feigning;  true, 

an  w/miA/Mitranslation.  imfatherly  (un-fa'TH6r-li),  a.    Not  befitting  a     Cowr,  Odyssey,  xxi. 

He  WM  a  learned  man,  of  immense  reading,  but  Is  much    father.     Cowper,  Tirocinium,  1.  866.  unfellow  (un-f  el'6),  v.  t.     To  separate  from  be- 

blamed  lor  Ins  un/'^t^y^i  quotations  unfathomab]^  (un-faTH'um-a-bl),  a.  Incapable    ing  fellows  or  from  one's  f eUows ;  sunder ;  dis- 

-svni  Fatal...  Bt<.tZ^^7^Z^^^vr^'    «*  I'eing  fathomed  or  sounded ;  too  deep  to  be    sociate.    Mrs.  Browning.     [Bare.] 
uiKf,Sirr^t^t&"f"S  'rtn  un.    --sured;hence,notcapableo'fbeingsounded  unfellowed  (un-fel'od/a.    Notmitched;  hav- 
faithful  manner  •  without  f aithfulnesa  ■  tiP^rfi^      "Z.  *^°^S>^^,  or  comprehended.  mg  no  equal.     Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 150. 

ousl^SSgenkjrL,^^^^^^  ^hfJtaW^^?''  (im-faTH'um-a-bl^es),  ».  unlelt  (un-felf),  a.    kot  felt;  not  making  its 

unfaithfuEiess(ri-fath'ful-nes),».    The  char-    Si«  w?t,^L«T^i'^?^^*^°"''^^^-    ^'>^'' ^"^    presence  or  action  known ;  not  perceived, 
acter  of  being  unfaithful.  ,,«fnfT?n™oW,^/P^  ^        /  -uvs     ^       a  An  m/eie  sorrow.  SW..  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 142. 

Apretextfor„^»«>^;„.,orne«ligence.  noU^^bTf^^orTuZf  T^t^^^  ^^^^^^t,  adv.    Imperceptibly. 

J.  A.  Alexemder,  Sermons,  II.  75.     t.  i.auuomeu  or  sounaea.    J.  nomson,  vv  m  j^j^  ^.^  [pharaoh's]  brest  she  [Envy]  blowes 

imfalcated  (un-fal'ka-ted),  a.    l.  Not  falcated;  unfathomed  (un-faTH'umd),  a.    Not  fathomed           Th'r"u  iS^veZ.  °'""^''  "^'"'^  ^°"" 

not  nookea,  not  bent  like  a  siokle.— 2t.  Not  or  sounded;  not  to  be  sounded.     Graii,  Elegy.               Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartaa'a  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Lawe. 

curtailed;  having  no  deductions.  unfatigueable  (un-fa-te'ga-bl),  a.    lieapable  unfence  (un-fens'),  i^.  «.   1.  To  strip  offence  or 

i,n„SS^''!,.??'5'™  *''**• "  ""eal  K»(/aJOTteei  income  of  six  of  being  fatigued ;  unweariable ;  indefatigable,    guard.    South,  Sermons,  IV.  iv.— 2.  To  remove 

deanintST^gd^m?"*               °''''°'''"''°°'''''''''  -2Va.5^e- Pierce  Penilesse,  p.  58.                               I  fence  or  wail  from. 

S?«^«,  On  Bill  for  Clerical  Kesidences.  Unfaulty  (un-fai'ti),  a.     Free  from  fault,  de-  unfenced  (un-fensf),  a.    Having  no  fence ;  not 

unfalliblet(un-fal'i-bl),  a.    Infallible.    Shah.,  feet,  or  deficiency.    (Speroser,  Heavenly  Love,    fenced  in;  also,  without  protection,  guard,  or 

1  Hen  VI    i  2  59  security;  defenseless. 

imfallowed  (un-fal'6d),  a.    Not  fallowed.  Tmfayorable,  unfavourable  (un-fa'vor-a-bl),      a  town  . . .  unwaiied  and  «yCT«»d 

,,,,,„„,„,,     \    ,1.  r  Di-7-      r...      •      **•      !•    N°*   favorable;    not    propitious-;    dis-  HoiuMfted,  Hist.  Scotland,  an.  1572. 

Th««/aKo«,e(i  glebe.  J.  PW^s,  Cider,  k     couraging;  adverse.     JifacaMJaw,  Mill  on  Gov-  Spreading  afar  and  «n/'.»aed  o'er  the  plain, 

unfaltering  (un-fai't6r-ing),  a.    Not  faltering;    ernment.— 2.  Not  adapted  to  promote  some  itma/eiioai,  Evangeline,  L  i. 

not  failing;  not  hesitating.  specified  object;   somewhat  prejudicial:    as,  unfermented  (un-f6r-men'ted),  as.    1.  Nothav- 

Sustained  and  soothed  weather  Mji/a«ora6te  for  harvest;  unfavorable    ing  undergone  fermentation. — 2.  Not  leaven- 

By  an  «»i/'aJ«en»^  trust,  approach  thy  grave,  conditions.— St.  Ill-favored:   ugly;   unattrac-    ed ;  not  made  with  yeast,  as  bread. 

*  1*     •     ,     /      «i,..    •     '8r^'™*'J'«'°f''P'«-    tive ;  repulsive.  ^"  unfertile  (un-f  fer'til),  a.  Infertile.  Dr.  H.ilfore. 

unfaltermgly  (un-fai  tsr-mg-h),  adv.    lu  an  unfavorableness,  unfavourableness  (un-fa'-  unfertileness  (un-ffer'til-nes),  n.   Infertility, 
unfaltering  manner;  without  faltering.  vor-a-bl-nes),  n.    The  character  of  being  un-  unfertillty  (un-f6r-til'i-ti),  m.  Infertility.  Nme- 

He  inspired  all,  so  that  "all  felt  ready  to  foUow  him    favorable.    Adam  Smith.  teenth  CentiM-y.XXIY.  83i. 

unfaiter^iy  mto  any . . .  po^o' jange^^^^^^^^  ^        Unfavorably,  Unfavourably  (un-fa'vor-a-bli),  unfestlicht,  a    See  Weastly 
„i„f«-^^A  rr,^  fs^A'\    „     is.T^+  ,™„™„/i.   ;„      '^'i'-    In  an  unfavorable  manner ;  so  as  not  to  unfetter  (un-fet'6r),  r.  *.     [_<  WE.  unfeteren ;  < 
^STr     rw       1    ^'  Not  renowned;   m-    countenance  or  promote  ;  in  a  manner  to  dis-    un-^  +  fetter.^    1.  To  loose  from  fetters ;  un- 

giorious.     L-Kare.j  courage.    ;Secfcer,  Sermons,  III.  xv.  chain ;  unshackle ;  remove  the  fetters  from. 

Death  unfamed.  Shak.,  T.  and  C,  ii.  2. 159.  uufearod  (un-ferd'),  a.     If.  Not  affrighted ;  not  She  went  allone  and  gan  her  herte  wnfettre 

unfamiliar  (un-fa-mil'yar),  o.     Not  familiar;     afraid;  not  daunted;  intrepid.   B.Jonson,  Ca,ti-  Out  of  desdaynous  prison  but  a  lite, 

not  weU  known  or  acquainted;  not  wonted  by    line,  iv.  1.— 2.  Not  feared;  not  dreaded.  „    w   ^     ^  ^    ■  4.  ^'"T'^T'^""^^^'  "•  i^i^- 

frequentuse.    Byron,  Jja-ia,,  i.  unfearful  (un-fer'ful),  a.    Not  fearful;  not  in-    3.  To  free  from  restraint;  set  at  liberty:  as,  to 

The  MTiAraiWfeir  handwriting.  fluenced  by  fear ;  courageous.  "^ix       j /°^^^  :,»  ;ix  tt     i_  •     j 

W.  D.  mwelU,  Indian  Summer,  p.  192.         VnfeareMl  preachers  of  my  name.  UdcM.  Unfettered  (un-f et  kx&),p.  a     Unchained;  un- 

unfamiliarity(un-fa-mil-i-ar'i-ti),w.  Thestate  unfearfuUvfun-fer'ftll-i?  adv     Inanunfearful    ^l^^^l^ed;  free  from  restraint;  unrestrained. 
of.beinffiiTifatTiilinr- waTitofi^amilinTitv     Tnhii    "nieariuiiy  ^un  ler  im-i;,  aa».     inanuniearrui  "  cr,^e««ej-'d  by  the  sense  of  crime. 

ot-oeiuguniamiiiar,  wantottamiiiarity.  JoAJi-    manner;  bravely,    ^awi^j/s,  Travailes,  p.  270.  ^  TeKni/son, in  Memoriam,  xxvii. 

mfamiliarlv  ta-fa-mil'var-K1  aclm  In  an  un-  ^f«^?i''i?  (H°-|e'z.i-bl),  a  Not  feasible  ;im-  unfeudalize  (un-fii'dal-iz),  v.  t.  To  free  from 
uniamiiiany  lun  la  mu  yar-uj,  ocw.  manun-  practicable ;  infeasible.  (Sott«fe,  Sermons, III. u.  feudalism-  divest  of  feudal  rights  or  oharac 
imfeimou^^^^fi'mus)  a  r<  MB  uMfamov^-  "Sfeastlyt, a.  \ME,unfestlich;<mA+feastly.-\  ter.  Also  spelled  «»/e«daZi«e.  Oarijrte,  French 
T^T+^foWMfl    ZtfaWus-  LHoS?^'     Not  festive;  not  cheerful.  Eev.,  II.  v.  5.     {Davies.) 

^wi-^  -i-jamous.i    JNOt  tamous,  lost  to  tame ,  Hir  liste  nat  appalled  for  to  be,  Unflaured  fun-fig'Tird^,  a.     1    Not  figured    s™ 

forgotten       Cfea«C^,  House  of  Fame,  1.1146.  Noronthem»we««/.»«iaAf<;rtose  ™  c!^-%  EeprleSnoanim/orveS^^^^ 

Unfardlet  (un-f  ar'dl),  V.t.  To  unloose  and  open,  Chawxr,  Squire's  Tale,  1.  368.      or  forms,    (b)  Devoid  of  figures  of  any  kind ;  not  spotted 

as  a  pack  (fardel) ;   unpack.     Nashe,  Lenten  unfeather  (un-f eSH'er),  v.  t.     To  strip  or  de-     ™  dotted :  as,  an  un^gured  muslin ;  an  unflgwred  vase. 

Stuffe  (Harl.  Misc.,  VI.  171).     (Davies.)  nude  of  feathers.     Colm^n,  Ihe  Oxonian  in    3.  Literal ;  devoid  of  figures  of  speech.   Blair. 

unfarrowed  (un-far'6d),  a.    Deprived  of  a  far-    Town,  i.  — 3.  In  Zog'jc,  not  determined  in  reference  to 

row  or  litter.     Tennyson,  Walking  to  the  Mail,  unfeatbered  (un-fesPH'erd),  a.    Not  provided    figure. 

[Bare.]  with  feathers;  featherless.    Dryden.  unfile  (un-filO,  «•  *.   [<  i(»i-2 -I- ^fei.]  To  remove 

unfashionable  (un-fash'on-a-bl),  a.    If.  Inca-  unfeatlyt  (un-fet'li),  adv.    Unadroitly ;  with-    from  a  file  or  record.    Ford. 

pable  of  being  fashioned  or  shaped.— 2.  Not    out  skill;  not  dexterously.     USaZZ,  Luke,  Pref .  unflled^  (un-fild'),  a.    [<  umA  +  filed,  pp.  of 

fashionable,  in  any  sense.  unfeatured  (un-fe'Jurd),  a.    Wanting  regular    fl^^j  »•]  .  Not  rubbed  or  polished  with  a  file; 

For  there  is  no  Charm  in  Words  as  to  matters  of  Breed-    features ;  deformed^.     Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal's    ^ot  burnished. 

ing,  An  wnfathionable  Name  won't  make  a  Man  a  Clown.     Satires  X       [Rare  ]  He  was  all  armd  in  rugged  Steele  unfllde, 

Jere™j,Mi.r,ShortVtew(ed.l698),p221.  ^fg^t^    („^jg,ti),a.    [_iun-^+feat,a.,+  ^\-]  ^' '°  *"""  ™'""' '"^' '*S^e^e°Ta '  III  vii.  30 

3t    Shapeless;  deformed,     ^/ia..,  Bich.  IH.,     Not  feat;  unskilful;  clumsy.  unfiled^t  (.u-fild'),  «.    [<  ME  S^"  «^^  + 

uifasMonablenesS    (un-fash'on-a-bl-nes),    n.    t^fi^^lT^^i''r^^^^&\^^:^^^titi    filef,VV.otfile^,v.)    Not  soiled  polluted,  cor- 

The  character  of  being  unfaslbionable;  devi-    clerks  were.  Sij-P.  SMtoisr,  Arcadia,  ii.    rupted,  or  contaminated;  undefiled.     Swrey, 

ation  from  or  opposition  to  the  fashion.  unfed  (un-fed'),  «•    Not  fed;  not  supplied  with    -^Jl^^^'"'    „,,     ,.        -vri^i-V    oi.  7    -nr  m 

unfasMonably  (un-fash'on-a-bli),  od».    In  an    food;  not  ndiirished  or  sustained,   ^tefc.,  Lear,  niiflual  (mi-fil  yal),  a.  Not  fihal.  Stefc.,W.T., 

unfashionable  manner:  not  m  accordance  with    iii.  4.  30.  ^^ir.,,,      «,,    ,  .»     ,     -r  ,.,.  , 

fashion.  unfeed(un-fed'),o.    Not  feed;  not  retained  by  ™lfllially(un-fll'yal-i),a(?«.  In  an  unfilialman- 

unfasllioned(un-fash'ond),a.    Notmodifiedby  a  fee  .-unpaid.    ;S';sofc.,  Lear,  i.  4. 142.                  ™^ii„4.„j /„„  «!-„+ o^\  „     tm„+ -k^,,,,/!  „„  w^+l, 

art;  not  molded;  amorphous;  shapeless;  not  unfeeling  (un-fe'ling),  a.    1.  Devoid  of  feeling;  unflUeted  (un-fil  et-ed),  o.    Not  bound  up  with 

.  ha^ng  a  regular  form.    B.  Jowore,  Poetaster,  insensible :  void  of  sensibility.    Shak.,2Bi6i.    or  as  with  a  fiUet.    Cofen(Jfl-e,  The  Picture, 

i.  1.  VI.,  iii.  2.  145.-2.  Devoid  of  sympathy  with  unfile  (un-fin'),  a.   Not  fine;  shabby.   [Bare.] 

unfast  (un-fasf),  a.    Not  fast  or  safe ;  not  se-  others;  hard-hearted;   unsympathetic;  cruel.       'Thebirthday  was  far  from  being  such  a  show;  empty 

e^e.    Johnson.  Gro^  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College.               *"   """^'^  °'' ^TaiA  letters  a762),  IL  362.   (Damea) 

unfastt  (un-fasf),  v.  t.   ,[<  MB.  unfasten,  wmes-  unfeelingly  (un-fe'ling-li),  adm.    1.  In  an  un-  ,,„fi„,-.i,  /,.„  ^^>-.^x.\  ».    Lack  of  finish-  incom- 

ten,  onfesten;  <  «w-2  +  fastK^    To  loose.  feeling  or  cruel  manner.— 2t.  Without  percep-  ™i^?i^E,i      FpaiTi 

unfasten  (un-f a'sn),  «.     [iME,.  urtfastnen;  <  tion  or  comprehension.    C/WMcer,  Troilus,  ii.  19.     P^eieness.     L-tsare.j            ,..„„„     „,„^  „,   „, 

un-^+fmten.-]    I.  fran^.^To  loose;  unfix;  un-  unfeelingness  (un-fe'ling-nes),  »'..  The  state  or    ^lVi^^^^'°^i'^4l^'^ti^'!Zlu^t^lZi 

bind;  untie;  figuratively,  to  detach  from  any  character  of   being  unfeeling;   insensibility;     completed  arid  polished.     S.  Bowfes,  in  Merriam,  I.  366. 

connecting  link  or  agency;  disconnect.  hardness;  cruelty.                -kt  ^   is  ■       ^             unfinishable  (un-fin'ish-a-bl),  a.    Incapable  of 

He  doth  «Va«««»  so  and  shake  a  friend.  unfeigned  (un-fand  ),  a.     Not    feigned;    not    i^eing finished, concluded', or  completed.  Jar«is, 

Sftaft.,  2 Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1.  209.  counterfeit;  not  hypocritical;  real;   sincere:     tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  I.  i.  1. 

II.  intrans.  To  come  untied  or  unloosed.  as,  unfeigned j^iety;  unfeigned  thanks.    Shah.,  unfinished  (un-fin'isht),  a.    Not  finished;  not 

unfastener  (un-fas'ner),  TO.    One  who  or  that  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  2.  32.                                              complete;  not  brought  to  an  end;  imperfect, 

which  unfastens.                           ^      ,      .     ,  Unfeignedly  (nn-fa  ned-li),  a<fe.      In  an    un-                   a  garment  shapeless  and  «n/!«i«M. 

unfastnesst  (un-fast'nes),  n.     Lack  of  close-  feigned  manner;   without  hypocrisy;  really;                                      SAafc,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1. 416. 

ness,  as  of  fiber;  porousness.     [Rare.]  ^''^'^^^^-Herause  it  smellis  ™f. ™«m                     unflnishing  (un-fin'ish-ing),  m.      The   act  of 

The  insolidity  and  »'^«*2^,f  °' «^|^Vorks  IL  478  ifv^my  p«tlf  ■"     *^^                        leaving  unfinished,.or  not  brinring  to  an  end; 

Mev.  1 .  Aoams,  worKs,  1.1.  us.  Lauder,  Dewtie  of  Kyngis  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  431.     the  state  of  remaining  unfinished.     [Bare.] 

unfathered  (un-f  a'SHSrd),   a.     1.    Having  no  He  pardoneth  and  absolveth  all  them  that  truly  repent        Noble  deeds,  the  MM/SnisMnff  whereof  already  surpasses 

father;  fatherless;   hence,  produced  contrary  aui  uiif^nedly  beheve  his  boly  gospel                               what  others  before  them  have  left  enacted, 

to  the  course  of  nature.     Shah.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Absolution.                                 liaton.  Apology  for  Smectymnuus,  I  a 
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tmfirm  (un-ferm'),  a.    Not  firm :  not  strong  or         Whene'er  I  go  to  the  field,  Heaven  keep  me  from         unforcible  (un-for'si-bl),  a.    Wanting  force  or 
KtaTiln-  fenWA-  iTifirm  The  meeting  of  an  «»(!e»A'<i  youth  or  coward !  strensrtli:  as,  an  «»8f<wc»6Ze  expression.  Hooker, 

stable ,  feeble ,  infirm.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  «^^„  „J^,_  j^^^  j„„,,  I^^,,,  ,  2.    |^^iJ^  p^^^y^  ^_  /gS.     [Ba^e.] 

Shakes  like  a  thing  un/Enn.     SAo*.,  J.  C,  i.  3. 4.  nnfleshly  (un-flesh'li),  a.    Not  fleshly ;  not  hu-  ,jjjfQ].el)()(Jing(iin-f6r-b6'ding),  a.   NotforeteU- 
So ia the tra;!r?ft king  man;  incorporeal;  spiritual.  jug;  not  telling  the  future;  giving  no  omens. 

In  three  divided.       SAo*.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  L  3.  73.         Those  Kn/k«Wy  eyes  with  which  they  aay  the'very  air  is     Pmje,  Odyssey,  ii. 
nnfinnamented  (un-f6r'ma-men-ted),  a.    Not    thronged.  C.  Reade,  caoister  and  Hearth,  1.  mj^reknowable  (un-for-no'a-bl),  a.    Ineapa- 

having  a  firmament;  unbounded;  boundless,  nnfleshyt  (un-flesh'i),  a.    Bare  of  flesh;  flesh-    ble  of  being  foreknown.     Cudworth. 
Carlyle.  -[Bare.]  less.  unforeknown  (un-for-non'),  a.  Not  previously 

unfinnness  (un-f6rm'nes),  m.    The  state  of  be-       Gastiy  Death's  un^fty  leet  SirJ.Daviei.    known  or  foreseen.     [Eare.] 

ingunfirm;  want  of  firmness;  instability.  Imp.  unfljncliing  (un-flin'ehing),  a.    Not  flinching;         which  had  no  lees  proved  certain,  unforeiMw^ 
Diet.  not  shrinking :  as,  MnjffisncftJrefi' bravery.  „       ..^         ^  f"'   "^  ' 

unflst  (un-fisf),  V.  t.  [<  Mjj-i  -I-  fist^.'i  To  un-  unflinchingly  (un-flin'ehing-li),  adv.  Without  unforesee  (un-for-se'),  v.  t. ;  pret,  wiforesaw, 
hand;  release.     [Kare.]  flinching-  unshrinkingly.  pp.  unforeseen,  ppr.  unforeseeing.  _  [<  «n-i  + 

You  goodman  Brandy  lace,  «7yi««  her,  nnflower '(un-flou'6r),  1).  *.     [<  un-^  +  flower.^     foresee.^    Not  to  foresee  or  anticipate ;  have 

How  durst  you  keep  my  wile?  To  strip  of  flowers.    6.  J7e*cfeer,  Christ's  Victory    no  previous  view  or  impression  of .    Bp.Maeket, 

Co!«<m,  Scarronides,  p.  85.   (Dames.)    ^nd  Tnumph.     [Bare.]  Abp.  WilHams,  i.  171.     (Davies.) 

unfit  Cun-flt'),  a.  Not  fit.  (a)  improper;  unsult-  ^mfluent  (un-flo'ent),  a.  Not  fluent;  unready  unforeseeable  (un-for-seVbl),  a.  Incapable 
able;  unbecoming  ;inapproprUte:  said  ol  things.  in  speech.    5i/?»ester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,    of  being  foreseen.    SoM«ft,  Sermons,  V.  vi. 

A  most  unfit  Ume.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIIL,  ii.  2. 61.     i.  6.  Unforeseelng  (un-for-se'ing),  a.     Not  foresee- 

(6)  Not  suited  or  adapted;  not  fitted.  unfliish  (un-flush'), «.  J.     [,<  un^  +  flushX^    To     ing;  not  provident.    ^anieZ,  Civil  Wars,  vi. 

Ti         i^  1  .1,  ,.     J  It  1   .       1  .       inaA »  flush  of  polor  Unforeseen  tun-for-sen),  o.    Notioreseen;not 

It  cannot  be  too  carefully  remembered  that  air  contain-     lose  a  nusn  or  color.  luiiuicoccjiv.""  ^"    =       /»  i 

ing  so  much  carbonic  acid  gas  that  a  candle  will  not  burn  The  west  unfivshes,  the  high  stars  grow  bright.              loreKnown, 

therein  is  unfit  also  to  support  human  life.  Jf.  Arnold,  Thyrsis.         The  sudden  and  u7t^ore<een  changes  of  things. 

W.  L.  Carpenter,  Energy  in  Nature  (1st  ed.),  p.  73.  ^f^Q^^  (un-foild'),  a.     Not  vanquished ;  not                                            ^««™'  ^»"«'"''  ^»'"™'  '-  ^'• 

(c)  Wanting  suitable  qualiflcationa,  physical  or  moral;  not  defeated'  not  baffled       MJJtore,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii.     The  unforeseen,  that  which  is  not  foreseen  or  expected. 

competent ;  unable :  said  ol  persons.  UUfoldl  (lin-f  old'),  V.  "[<  ME.  unfoUen,  unfalden,        Nothing  is  certain  but  the  unforeseen.               Froude. 

Unfit  to  live  or  die.              Shak.,  M.  lor  M.,  Iv.  3.  6a  unvoldm,  <  AS.  unfealdan,  unfold,  <  un-,  back,  unforesklnned  (un-for'skind),  a.      [<  «»-  + 

=Syn.  (a)  Inapt.   See  opt -{c) Unqualified,  unmeet,  un-  + /ea&Jan,  fold:  see  un-^  and  folcP-,  v.}    I.    foresldn  + -ed^."]    Circumcised.    Milton,  S.  A,, 

worthy,  incompetent,  insufficient  froKS.  1.  To  open  the  folds  of ;  expand;  spread    i.  iiOO.     [Rare.] 

unfit  (un-fit  ),  V.  U    To  make  unsuitable;  de-  ^^t.  change  from  a  folded  condition,  in  any  unforetold  (un-for-told'),  a.    Not  predicted  or 

pnve  of  the  proper  or  necessary  quahfications  gg^ge  of  Sie  word  fold.     Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.    foretold.    Mcleetic  Mev. 

for  some  act,  activity,  use,  or  purpose.  1702;  Pope,  Iliad,  ii.  978.-2.  To  lay  open  to  imforewamed  (un-for-warnd'),  a.    Not  fore- 
Age  and  blindness  had  unfitted  Lord  North  for  the  du-  view  or  contemplation ;  make  known  in  all  the     warned;  not  previously  warned  or  admonished. 

ties  of  a pubUc prosecutor,   ifomtrfay, Warren  Hastings,  details;  develop;  disclose;  reveal:  as,  to  «n-    Milton,  P.  Ij.,  v.  2i5. 

unfitly  (un-fit'H),  adv.    In  an  unfit  manner;  /oM  one's  designs ;  to  unfold  ihe  principles  of  unforfeited  (un-f6r'fit-ed),  a.    Not  forfeited; 

not  properly;  unsuitably;  inappropriately.   B.  a  science.                                                                maintained;  not  lost.    Mafc.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  6. 7. 

JowsoTO,  Alchemist,  To  the  Beader.  The  Holy  Fader  wondred  on  that  he  told,               unforged  (un-forjd'),  a.     [<  ME.  unforged;  < 

unfitness  (nn -fit' nes),  ra.     The  character  of  off  thomerueles  that  thergani>n/oM.               unJ- +  foraed.l    Not  forged ;  not  made. 

be^g  unfit,  in  any  sense.     ....,  Lear,  i.  ..  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^              i^  w.  the  haul^e  .d  thepla.  ^_  ^  ^ 

^J*?^^fcrTo^litii^;^siSSfin^-  3,  To  show  or  let  be  seen;  dis;i^.'^  "  ^-^O^I^^ei^^J-^eV^^^.^^l^^' 
becoming  t^-^^S"' *''^*  ■"' ^P'"'™  "^X'm."^  d!,T?.  H^'  unforgivable  (un-f6r-iiv'^^^^^^ 

SS"win™rfSu«^°^^?4"S^e.  n.in*ran«.Tobecomeopenedout;bespread    ^^^S  f?^gi^«.?;  'f^^^f°^,f}'tr.f3Z!&}'^" 

Bom.  of  Partly  (^  E.  T.'S.).  1. 4768.    apart;  become  disclosed  or  developed;  develop    of  Sterling,  vn.    Also  spelled  un^giveabU. 

unfittingly  (un-fit'ing-li),ad«.    In  an  unfitting  itself.'                                                ^     '                 '^''^^lt^jT'^^^F^T^hv''\^Ly^JfrM' 

manner;  hiiproperlyf  tL  ^<to«6,  LXV.  585!  I  see  thy  beauty  gradually  «,/<,!<?.                      no„  pardoned^     Bp.  Jewell,  A  Beplie  to  M. 

unfix  (ui-fiks'):D.*.     1.  To  make  no  longer  rmnys™.  Eleanore.     Hardinge,  p  546. 

fcSd  or  firm ;  loosen  from  any  fastening ;  de-  unfold^  (un-fold'),  „.  t.     [<  un^  +  foW.-]    To  ^ff^f^'er  (un-f0^v'6r),  »^    One  who  does 

tach;  unsettle :  as,  to  unfi.^  the  mind  or^aifec-  release  from  a  fold  or  pen.                                       B°c£^^  Claris^  nlrlowT^i^     FCe  1 

tions ;  to  vm,fix  bayonets.  she  [the  milkmaid]  dares  go  alone  and  wnfoU  sheep  in  ^i^lif?^'„Z^^^L^l'i^^\    n     ^M  >^^^ 

Dn/4  his  earth  bound  root.    SAo*.  Macbeth  iv  1.96  the  night,  and  fears  no  manSer  ol  ill.                                   Unforgiving  (un-f6r-giv  mg),   a.     Not  forgiv- 

l/jyia  nis  eartn-Douna  root    i/ioiB.,  jaacoem,  iv.  1.  »o.  b           Quoted  in  IFaZton'i  Complete  Angler,  p.  82.     ing;  not  disposed  to  overlook  or  pardon  of- 

2.  To  melt;  dissolve.     [Bare.]  iinfolder(un-f61'd6r),».  One  who  or  that  which    fenses;  implacable.    Syron,  Fare  Thee  Well. 

Nor  can  the  nsmg  sun  unfolds  unforglVingneSS  (im-f6r-giv'ing-nes),  n.     The 

.      .,,  '^"if?,f''°'^T.«     ;,  •  ■°^'^"-  unfoldilig  (un-fol'ding),  ».     [Verbal  n.  of  «n-    quality  of  being  ungiVgivingiimplacability. 

unfixed  (un-fiksf),  a.    Not  fixed,  m  any  sense,     fi,^^   „^  "rpj^g  ^ct  of  spreading  out;  disclo-    ^lehardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  VH.  287. 
unfixedness  (un-fik'sed-nes),  ».    The  state  of    gure- revelation- development.  unforgotten,  unforgot  (un-f6r-got'n,  un-fto^ 

being  unfixed  or  unsettled.    Borroai,  Sermpns,  '„  ^rJ-    ,    a  Z.. .^. .  .„.  got'),  o.    Not  forgotten;  not  lost  to  memory; 

XT  _P  '  .       '  To  my  «n/oZt2tn9  lend  your  prosperous  ear.  „„+ 1 i„ijX.ixj 

n.  VI.  3     J       -v         J     ,^.,  otheUo,  i  3. 245.    iiot  overlooked  or  neglected. 

^^?^^^;^l^f  I'a^r^-^^^A^f^f^^rff™'  Unfoldmeut  (un-fold'ment),  n.  [<  unfoldl  +  COime  of  the  u-tfor^otten  brave.  Bynm,  The  Giaour, 
fixed;  fluctuation;  variableness.    [Bare.]  "^^("funf glding ;  development.     [Bare.]      unform  (un-f6rm'), ».  *.     [<  «m-2 +/orm.]    To 

e,rtlnc5Ke  wrtt;-°Sf?SSn"insSio?.f '        The  „,^roJ.™,n*  of  the  power  of  voluntary  motion^  destroy;  unmake;  decompose,  or  resolve  into 

Clasmcal  Ben.,  UL  36.  Pop.  Sci.  Ho.,  XXXIU.  i.     parts. 

unflagging  (un-flag'ing),  a.  Not  flagging;  not  unfoldresst  (un-fol'dres),  n.     [<  unfom  +  -eri  unformal  (un-fdr'mal),  a.    Not  formal;  infor- 

droopmg;  maintaining  strength  or  spirit;  sus-    + -e»s.]    A  female  who  unfolds  or  discloses.       ™r-     „,-     ,  ,      *«  /      i  - /i\  -kt  4.       a^ 

tained:  as,  unflagging  zeB.1.    South,  SevlRons,       rheunfoUresse  of  treacherie.  ^5^?';^®*/'^"!!'  fS^'^^^^A."' ,  ^"^  °'^.? 

jy  J  )     V    w»    »  '  Holinshed,  Descrip.  ol  Ireland,     formal ;  unreduced  to  forms.  Charlotte  Bronte, 

unflame  fun-flam'),  v.  t.    To  unkindle;  cool,  nnfoliated  (un^fo'li-a-ted),  a.     ilot  having  a  ^^^'F^'    ti>. a'\  xt  *  i,     •       v 

[B^]  foUated  striicture;  not  foUated.     See  folia-  W^^^^  ^^T^^^l'  «•    Not  hayi^  been 

•■          ■■                                   year  ^q„  6.                                                                          f ormed ;  not  fashioned ;  not  molded  mto  regu- 

F»/to7ii«  your  courage  m  pursuit       ..  uufool  (un-fol'),  «.  i.     [<  Mm-2 -(-/ooP.]     Tore-    lar  shape. 

e«orfe«.  Emblems,  m.,  int  gtore  from  folly;  make  satisfaction  to  (one)  for       Matter  uitTorm'd  and  void.          Jf««o»,  P.  L,  vii.  233. 

unflated  (un-fla'ted),  a.     [<  unA  +  L.  flatm,  calling  one  a  fool;  take  away  the  reproach  of    informed  stars,  in  amc.  astron.,  stars  not  inclnded  in 

pp.  of  flare,  blow  (see  flatus),  +  -ed^.2     Not  foU-n-  from      PBare  1                                                      ^^  coMtellation-flgure,  but  considered  as  belonging  to 

hlnwTi                           >        '            '  luiij  ±iuiii.      L^vaio.j                                                          one  of  the  constellations :  generally  used  with  reference 

"°       \    ._-           J,  .  ^       •    *  Haveyouany  way,  then,  to  BTiTo^  me  again?                to  Ptolemy's  catalogue,  as  the  shapes  ol  the  consteUation- 

The"jerk    or  ttn/!o«e(Z  aspirata                     -tttt  »»«  Sfto*.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  2. 12a     figures  are  not  so  determinate  as  to  distinguish  whether 

,       ,       ^  ...    ■      r^^TTi"^  .  unfOOted  (un-fut'ed),  a.     Not  trodden  by  the     stfrj  not  pven  by  Ptolemy  are  in  aU  cases  within  or  with- 

unflattering  (un-flat'|r-ing),  a.  Not  flattenng  f oot  of  man ;  unvisited.     [Bare.]                        uMorti&run  fdr'ti  f^d^   „     V„t  f.^,-fiAfl  i« 

m  any  sense.     5tr  P.  S>dn^,  Astrophel  and  ^^^„  \^  ^^  ^  ^„„,^  ^^oote^s                 '^^e    ^               ^     ^'    '    ^^'^  "'^'^'^' 

Stella,  XXVU.               „,.,.,        •,        t  Where  fed  the  herds  of  Pan.    f eote,  Endymion.          •'         .  v«»w.      *™,.-^  j         ■  ^,        ..     ^ 

'^fl^^ffL^i^'^th^f&teS-    ""  '°  unforbidden,  unforbid  (un-f6r-bid'n,  un-fdr-                ^'^"""^'^^''■»"""J^rH^eti.2.9a. 

uS^dged^LS;a     1    nS^^^^^^  ^id'),a.    Not  forbidden ;  not  prohibited:  an-  unfortifyt (un-f6r'ti-fi), «.  «.    [<«;»-2-h/orfo/j,.] 

^ishtd  Wfth  featW  P^«^  to  persons;  allowed;  permitted;  legal:    To  strip  of  f ortiflcations ;  dismantle.    [Ei^.] 

Her «»/!«(&■<« brood.                               Cowper, Iliad, ix.  „t.^-v«jiL«.^^f'  /,,«  tHr.\AA'r,  T,Ac,^     «       TV,a  *'°  the  kings  name  1  commaund  you  to  leane  your 
aerunji^ao       .                       ^^T  '        '  „    Uuf orblddenness  (un-f Or-bid  n-nes),   M.     The  Mmour,todiscainpyourcamp,  andlo«7lror«tf«Tordi- 
2.  Not  having  attained  to  full  growtn  or  expe-    state  of  being  unforbidden.     Boyle.  siUas.       SWwiro,  letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  I6W),  p.  272. 
rience;  not  fully  developed;  immature.             unforced  (un-forsf),   a.    Not  forced,  in  any  unfortunacyt  (un-fdr'ta-nSr-si)   n     Kunforta- 
Unfledged  actors.            Dryden,  Love  Triimiphant,  i.  1.     sense  of  that  word.  na{te)  +  -cy.]     Misfortune.                            "^ 
unflesh  (im-flesh'),  v.  t.    [<  ur^^+flesh.^    To  de-        This  gentle  and  unforced  aooorA  The  king  he  tacitely  npbraids'with  the  unfortunade. 
prive  of  flesh ;  reduce  to  a  skeleton.     [Bare.]                                                      *"<"••  ^™i'et,  1.  i  lij.  „,  jjjg  „,p,  ^y  deaths  and  plagnes. 
nnflesbed   (un-fleshf),   a.     Not  fleshed;    not  unforcedly  (un-for'sed-li),  adi).    In  an  unforced  HeyKn,  Life  of  Laud,  j).  ssi.    (DavUs.) 
seasoned  to  blood;  untried:  as,  an  unfleshed    manner.     Sandys,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  unfortunate  (un-f6r'tu-nat),  a.  and  n.    I,  a. 
hound;  unfleshed ra.loT.                                          xiii., note.  Not  fortunate;  not  prosperous;  nnlnekyj'un- 


unfortunate 

happy:  as,  an  unfortunate  adventure;  an  un- 

fortanate  man. 

Men  ever  were  most  MeaBed,  till  cross  fate 
Brought  love  and  women  forth,  uvfortimate 
To  all  that  ever  tasted  of  their  smiles. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  iv.  4. 


6609 
unfrett  (un-fref),  v.  t.    [<  «m-2  +  /re«i.] 


To 


=8yn.  tTnsucceasful,  ill-fated,  111-Btarred,  disastrous,  ca- 
lamitous.   Bee  fortunate. 
II.         - 


smooth  out ;  relax. 

Until  the  Lord  unfret  his  angry  brows. 

Greene  and  Lodge,  Looking  Glass  for  tond.  and  Eng. 

unfretted  (un-fret'ed),  a.    Not  fretted;   not 
worn  or  rubbed.    Holinshed,  Chronicles  of  Ire- 
r>    -    1.        ii,  X    ,..  ,_  .        „  l^i"i>  an.  1532. 

nT,fi  wl,«  hf!  JIn°„°''-  t     ^1"°^"  unfortunate ;  unfriend  (un-frend'),  n.    [<  ME.  tmfreond,  on- 
one  who  has  fallen  mto  misfortune  or  misery,     freond  (=  MHG.  «Jw«»i),  hostile  person ;  <un- 
'^wS^rofb^eaa""*'  +  friend.;\    One  not  a  friend;  an  enemy.    Car- 

«„f«w.„„»+«i„  /      tA  'A-    -f  vf' ^^^^^  "'t^''^''''  imfriended  (un-fren'ded),  o.  Lacking  friends; 

^^f^^^^lJ     ^^l^Vf^'^'  "^-x.  ^"•f'*    aot  countenanced  or  supported.    5Affc.,  T.N. 
unfortunate  manner;  by  ill  fortune;  unhappily.    Hi   R  in  "i  oiii'iJuiiDu..    »»»».,  x.j.1., 

Sknk.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  1029.  n.^t.' .  ^-    ^  ^     .     , 

^;^onrmB.teneSH  (rm-ttr'tn-n^ne.)    n      The        °''""'"*'^firH?s°t:^PM.  Literature,  II.  97. 
luck-  lu  fortune'*'  °*  ^'"^  --fortunate;  ill  unfriendedness    (un-fren'ded-nes),   n.     The 
His'greatest  £r»/<«;»„»«e»e>»  was  in  his  greatest  Bless-    ^™lity  or  state  of  being  unfriended.  Athenxum, 
Ing.  Softer,  Chronicles,  p.  102.     ■'^'O-.ol*]*.  P- ^ao. 

unfossiliferous  (un-fos-i-lif'e-rus),  a.      Desti-  ",?£'^?^!Ji^^,l^if„"-|?^^"!ll^;^^«i',»-  -^^^  l'^-?^" 
tute  of  fossils.    Brwye.  Brit.'j XYUl.  622. 


unfossilized  (un-fos'il-izd),  a 

Quarterly  Bev. 
unfostered  (un-fos't6rd),  a.    1.  Not  fostered; 
not  nourished. —  2.  Not  countenanced  or  fa- 
vored ;  not  patronized :  as,  a  scheme  unfostered. 
unfought  (un-fat'),  a.    Not  fought. 
If  they  march  along 
Uvfought  vrithal.        Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  6. 12. 

unfounded  (un-foun'ded),  a.  1.  Not  founded; 
not  built  or  established.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  829. 
—  2.  Having  no  foundation;  vain;  idle;  base- 
less :  as,  unfounded  espeetations.  PaJey,  Natu- 
ral Theology. 


ity  of  bein  g  unfriendly ;  want  of  kindness ;  dis- 
i\rr,t  f«=Qii,v<./i      favor.    Leighton,  Com.  on  1  Pet.  li.  11. 
Not  fossilized,  unfriendly  (un-frend'li),  a.    1.  Not  friendly; 
not  kind  or  benevolent;  inimical:  as,  an  un- 
friendly neighbor. 

I  would  not  breed  dissention ; 
Tis  an  unfriendly  ofiice. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Malta,  ii,  3. 

They  left  their  bones  beneath  unfriendly  skies. 

Cowper,  Expostulation,  1.  524. 

2.  Not  favorable  j  not  adapted  to  promote  or 
support  any  object. 

The  unfriendly  elements.         Shah.,  Pericles,  iii.  1.  68. 

Syn.  Hostile,  inimical,  antagonistic.    See  amicable. 


unfoundedly  (un-foun'ded-li),  adv. 
less  or  unfounded  manner. 


ungartered 

thereon,  for  the  due  performance  of  which  a  fund  consiit 
tag  of  the  product  of  certain  taxes  or  sources  of  reveuns 
IS  set  aside, 
unfurl  (un-f6rl'),B.     l<un-^+fwrl.'i    I.  tran.i. 

1.  To  spread  or  shake  out  from  a  furled  state, 
as  a  sail  or  a  flag. 

Gallia's  proud  standards,  to  Bavaria's  joined, 
Unfurl  their  gilded  liUes  in  the  wind. 

Addison,  The  Campaign. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  disclose ;  display. 

I  am  resolved  to  display  my  ui^urJuf  soule  in  your  very 
face.  N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  6B. 

The  red  right  arm  of  Jove, 
With  all  his  terrors  there  unfurl'd. 

Byron,  tr.  of  Horace. 

II.  vnt/rcuns.  To  be  spread  out  or  expanded ; 
open  to  the  wind. 

As  marks  his  eye  the  seaboy  on  the  mast. 
The  anchors  rise,  the  sails  unfurling  fast. 

Byron,  Corsair,  i.  16. 

unfurnisll  (un-f 6r'nish),  V.  t.  [<  un-^  +  furnish.'] 
To  deprive  of  furnishing,  furniture,  or  neces- 
saries of  any  kind.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng. 
Poesie;  p.  170. 

unflirnished  (un-fer'nisht),  a.  Not  furnished; 
not  supplied  with  furnishings  or  furniture  of 
any  kind;  unsupplied;  unequipped:  as,  an  un- 
fwrnished  house. 

We  shall  be  much  unfumiah'd  for  this  time. 

Shale.,  B.  and  J.,  iv.  2.  la 

unfurrowed  (un-fur'od),  a.    Not  furrowed ;  not 
formed  into  drills  or  ridges ;  hence,  smooth:  as, 
an  vmfurrowed  field ;  the  unfurrowed  sea. 
The  unseeded  and  unfurrowed  soil.  Cowper,  Odyssey,  ix. 

unfusedl  (un-f uzd'),  a.    Not  fused ;  not  melted. 


In  a  base-  ^friendly  (un-frend'li),  a^.    In  an  unkind  uufuseda  (un-fuzd')' a.  .Not  provided  or  fitted 


Wollaston,  Religion 


[<  ME.  un- 
IJnfriendli- 


unframablet  (un-fra'ma-bl),  a.    Not  capable  ,,lf*„-„„jfi,7i'  / 

of  being  framed  or  molded.    JSooker,  Eccles.  ininenasmp  ( 

Polity,  i.  5  16.  Jf"'!'!*-^'-/  * 

unframablenesst  (un-fra'ma-bl-nes),  n.    The    '"'°° '  "'""'  " 

character  of  being  unf  ramabl'e.   Bp.  Sanderson. 
unframef  (un-fram'),  v.  t.    [<  «»-2  +  frame.']  „„<.„5„i,+f„i  /,  „  f.J;^,t■^\  „    ivr*  *  -"i-i*.  i'       t 

Todestrovtheframeof;  takUpart;  hince,t^  "^l^^i^^^l^Jt^l^^^ ''rJl'^f}'^^^ 


manner ;  not  as  a  friend, 
of  Nature,  vi. 

un-frend'ship),  n. 
"  '     "  +  -sAiSp.] 
ness;  enmity. 

unfrighted  (un-fri'ted),  a.    Not  frighted;  not 
scared  or  terrified.    B.  Jonson,  Epigrams,  iv. 


make  useless;  destroy, 


terrifying  or  repulsive. 
I.  vii.  4. 


CarVyle,  French  Eev., 


You  write  untomethatyouare  much  offended bymany  y_f_-,„]j.'fun-frok")  v  t      r<  v»^2  +  frnrTr  1     Tn 
anderers  that  depraue  your  doines  and  unframc  vour  iMirQCJi.  i,un-iroj£  ;,  v.  v.     \\.  un-"  -p  jrocK.}     lo 


slanderers  that  depraue  your  doings  and  unframc  your 
attempts.    Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1677),  p.  109. 

unframed  (un-framd'),  a.  1.  Not  formed;  not 
constructed ;  not  fashioned.  Dryden. —  2.  Not 
provided  with  a  frame ;  not  put  into  a  frame : 
as,  an  unframed  picture. 

unfranchised  (un-fran'ohizd),  a.  Not  fran- 
ohised. 

unfrangiblet  (un-fran'ji-bl),  a.  Not  frangible ; 
incapable  of  being  broken ;  infrangible.  Jer. 
Taylor. 

unfirankable  (un-frang'ka-bl),  a.    Incapable  of 


deprive  of  a  frock ;  divest  of  a  frock ;  hence, 
referring  to  a  monk's  frock,  to  deprive  of  eccle- 
siastical rank  or  authority. 

"iProud  prelate,"  she  [Elizabeth]  wrote,  .  .  .  "If  you 
do  not  immediately  comply  with  my  request, ...  I  will 
unf  rook  you  I " 

J.  R.  Green,  Short  Hist,  of  Eng.  People,  vii.  3. 

unfructed  (un-fruk'ted),  a.    In  tier.,  having  no 


fruit :  said  of  a  branch  or  sprig  of  some  plant  ungainly  (un-gan'li),  a.    [<  ME, 


which  is  usually  represented  fructed.  More 
leaves  or  sprigs  are  usually  shown  as  forming 
part  of  the  branch  than  when  there  is  fruit. 


with  a  fuse,  as  a  mine  or  a  bomb.  Soience,Y.  74. 
unfusible  (un-fu'zi-bl),  a.  Infusible.  [Eare.] 
unga,  ungka  (ung'ga,  img'ka),  n.     The   sia- 

mang. 
ungaint  (un-gan'),  a.     [<  ME.  ungain,  ungayn; 

<  MM-l  +  gain,  o.]     1.  Perilous;  dreadful. 

[He]  gird  gomes  vnto  grounde  with  vngayn  strokes. 

Destiruetion  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1332. 

2.  Ungainly;  awkward;  clumsy. 

A  brown  boy  with  a  thin  face,  a  huge  nose,  and  as  «n- 
gain  as  possible.  Gray,  Letters,  I.  86. 

ungained  (un-gand'),  a.  Not  yet  gained ;  un- 
possessed. Shak.,  T.  and  C.ji.  1. 315. 
ungainful  (un-gan'ful),  a.  Unprofitable ;  not 
producing  gain.  Daniel,  Musophilus. 
ungainliness  (un-gan'H-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  ungainly;  ungainly  appear- 
ance ;  clumsiness ;  awkwardness. 

y(cf. 
fnfit; 


If. 


being  franked  or  sent  by  a  piiblio  conveyance  „rfV;,n+,  «T,=TT    r7  ,1  i  +  3f.,««;T   tt„ 
freeSfexpense.  So«<WLetters  (1819),  ui.  106.  ^^S"°  l-Lwf    t< ''»-^  +  Z™"*"""*-]    ^n 


(Davies.) 


fruitful.     WycUf. 


nilfraugit(un-fr4t'),a.   Not  fraught;  not  filled  imfrmtful(un-frot'ful),  a.  Not  fruitful,  in  any 


with  a  load  or  burden;  unloaded. 

But  would  God  that  without  lenger  delayes 
These  galees  were  vttfroMght  in  fortie  dayes. 

Hakluyfs  Voyaget,  I.  195. 
Unftee  (un-fre'),  o.     [<  ME.  unfre;  <  wiA  + 
free.]     Not  free,  in  any  sense  of  the  word 
free. 

Below  the  freeman  there  were  unfree  men,  serfs  bound 
to  the  soil  and  slaves,  the  conquered  foes  of  past  genera- 
tions and  the  captives  of  his  own. 

F.  Pollock,  Land  Laws,  i:  16. 
In  no  previous  arrangement  between  Christian  states 
had  the  rule  "free  ships,  free  goods"  been  separated  from 
the  opposite,  "unfree  or  hostile  ships,  hostile  goods." 

Wooleey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  §  174. 
nnfreezet  (un-frez'), ».  *.    [<.un-^+ freeze.']    To 
thaw. 

Unfreeze  the  frost  of  her  chaste  heart. 

T.  Hudson,  Judith,  iv.  196.    (Davics.) 

unfreqiuency  (un-fre'kwen-si),  n.    The  state  of 

being  unfrequent ;  infrequency. 
The  wnfrequeney  of  apparitions.     GlanvUlc,  Essays,  vi. 
unfrequent  (un-fre'kwent),  a.    Not  frequent; 

not  common;  not  happening  often;  infrequent. 

Spectator,  No.  472. 

In  the  German  universities  feuds  were  not  unfrequent. 
Encye.  Brit.,  ZXIII.  848. 

unfrequentf  (un-fre-kwenf),  v.  t.  [<  un-^  + 
frequent]  To  cease  to  frequent.  J.  Philips, 
Cider,  i.    [Rare.] 

unfrequented  (un-fre-kwen'ted),  a.  Not  fre- 
quented; seldom  resorted  to  by  human  be- 
ings ;  solitary :  as,  an  mifrequented  place  or 
forest.    Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  v.  4.  2. 

unfrequently  (im-fre'kwent-li),  adv.  Infre- 
quenfly.  Cogfore,  On  the  Passions,  i.  2.  [Rare.] 
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In  the  midst  of  his  wnfruUfvl  prayer. 


ungain'uy,  adv.);  <  unA  +  gainly,  a.] 
vain. 

Misusing  their  knowledge  to  ungainly  ends,  as  either 
ambition,  superstition,  or  for  satisfying  their  curiosity. 
Hammond,  Sermons,  IV.  13. 

2.  Awkward;  clumsy;  uncouth:  as,  a,u ungain- 
ly carriage.    Everett,  Orations,  IT.  213.=gyn.  2. 
Uruxiuth,  Bungling,  ete,    S&e  awkward  &ni  dum^. 
Shak.,  Luorece,  1.  344.  Ungainly  (un-gan'li),  adv.     [<  ME.  *ungaynly, 
unfruitfuUy  (un-fr6t'ful-i),  adv.  In  an  unfouit-    ^ngeinUche ;  <  un-i-  +  gainly,  aOo.]    In  an  awk- 
ful  manner;  fruitlessly.    .B.  Jojmoto,  The  Silent'    ward  manner;  clumsily;  uncouthly. 
Woman,  v.  1.  Why  dost  thou  stare  and  look  so  ungainly  f 

unfruitfulness  (un-frot'fill-nes),  TO.     The  state  Fonin*?)!,  Confederacy,  i  2. 

or  character  of  being  unfruitful;  barrenness;  ungallant  (un-garant, -ga-lant'),  a.  Not  gal- 
inf  ecundity ;  unproductiveness :  applied  to  per-  lant ;  uncourtly  ifo  ladies.  Gay,  Letter  to  Swift, 
sons  or  things.  April  27,  1731. 

unfruitOUSt,  a.     [ME.,  also  wifruytous;  <  «tm-i  ungalled  (un-gftld'),  a.    Unhurt;  not  gaUed; 
-t- ^MJtoMS,  fruitful:  see /rttc*«OMS.]    Unfruit-    uninjured, 
f  ul.      Wyclif.  Why,  let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep, 

unfueled,  unfuelled  (un-fu'eld),  a.    Not  sup-  The  hart  MiffoK^d  pia^,  ,....„  ^, 

plied  with  fuel;  not  fed  with  fuel.    Southiy,  ^*^' °'"°'°*' "■•  «■  283. 

Thalaba,  ii.     {Davies.)    [Rare.]  ungarment  (un-gar'ment),  v.  t.    [<  mto-2  +  gar- 

unfulflUed  (un-ful-fild'),  a.    Not  fulfilled ;  not    ment.]    To  unclothe;  strip, 
accomplished:  as,  a  prophecy  or  prediction  «m-  ungarmented  (un-gar'men-ted),  a.  Not  having 
fulfilled.    Jkfatow,  P.  L.,  iv.  511.  garments;  not   covered  with   garments;  un- 

unfullt  (un-fiQ'),  a.    Not  full  or  complete ;  im-    clothed. 

~  '  And  round  her  limbs  ungarmented  the  fire 

Gurl'd  its  fierce  flakes. 

Southey,  Joan  of  Arc,  iv.    (Daviea.) 

ungarnished  (un-gar'nisht),  a.  [<  ME.  unga/r- 
rvyst;  <  «»i-l  4-  garnished.]  Not  garnished  or 
furnished;  unadorned;  not  properly  provided 
or  equipped. 

The  gome  watz  mgamyst  with  god  men  to  dele. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  137. 


perfect. 

unfumed  (un-fumd'),  a.  1.  Not  fumigated. — 
2t.  Not  extracted  or  drawn  forth  by  fumiga- 
tion; undistiUed:  noting  odor  or  scent. 

She  .  .  .  strows  the  ground 
With  rose  and  odours  from  the  shrub  unfu/med. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  V.  349. 

unfunded  (un-fun'ded),  a.  Not  funded;  float- 
ing: as,  an  unfvmded debt.  See  fundX,  v.  t.,  and 
funded.  The  unfunded  debt  of  the  United  Kingdom 
exists  m  the  form  of  exchequer  bills  and  bonds,  treasury 
bills,  etc.,  issued  by  the  government  when  it  desires  to  ungartered  (un-gar'terd),  a.  Not  held  by  gar- 
raise  money  for  temporal^  purposes,  all  bearing  interest  at  ters,  as  the  hose  or  stockings;  not  having  or 
fixed  rates,  and  due  at  specified  times;  while  the  ./^«(fe(2     „„„';_„  „oWq,.=  "»  "ovuig  ur 

debt  of  that  country  is  properly  no  debt  at  all,  the  gov-     wearing  garters. 

ernment  being  under  no  obligation  to  repay  the  principal        You  chid  at  Sir  Proteus  for  going  ungartered. 
sum  represented  by  the  stock,  but  only  to  pay  the  Interest  Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  ii.  1.  79. 


A  plain  ungarnished  present  as  a  thanke-offering  to  thee. 
Milton,  Animadversions. 


iingathered 

Tingathered  (iui-gaTH'6rd),  a.  Not  gathered 
together;  not  culled;  not  picked;  not  collect- 
ed ;  specifically,  noting  printed  sheets  that  have 
been  folded,  but  not  gathered  in  regular  order 
for  binding. 

Those  persons  whose  souls  are  dispersed  and  wngathered 
by  reason  of  a  wanton  humour  to  intemperate  jesting  are 
apt  to  be  trifling  in  their  religion. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835X  I.  741. 

ungear  (nn-ger'),  v.  t.  [<  mjj-2  +  grear.]  To 
strip  of  gear ;  also,  to  throw  out  of  gear. 

Tingeneraled,  ungeneralled  (un-jen'e-rald),  a. 
Made  not  general;  local;  particular.'  '^Fuller. 
[Eare.] 

imgeiierated  (un-jen'e-ra-ted),  a.  Not  gener- 
ated; not  brought  into  being.    Baleigh. 

ungenerous  (un-jen'e-rus),  a.  Not  generous; 
not  showing  liberality  or  nobility  of  mind  or 
sentiments;  illiberal;  ignoble;  -dishonorable. 

The  victor  never  will  impose  on  Cato 
Ungen'roui  terms.  Addison,  Cato. 

ungenerously  (un-jen'e-rus-li),  adv.  In  an  un- 
generous manner;  illitierally ;  ignobly. 

ungenial  (un-je'nial),  o.  Not  genial,  (a)  Not 
favorable  to  natural  growth:  as,  UTigenial  air;  ungenial 
soils.  (6)  Kot  kindly;  unpleasant;  disagreeable;  harsh; 
unsympathetic :  as,  an  v.iigeaial  disposition,  (c)  Not  con- 
genial; not  suited  or  adapted.    [Kare.] 

Critical  explanations  of  difficult  passages  of  Scripture 
...  do  well  for  publication,  but  are  utigemal  to  the  hab- 
its and  taste  of  a  general  audience. 

Sydney  Smith,  in  Lady  Holland,  iii. 

ungenituredf  (un-jen'i-turd),  a.  Wanting  gen- 
itals ;  wanting  the  power  of  propagation ;  im- 
potent.   Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  2.  184. 

ungenteel  (un-jen-tel'),  a.  Not  genteel;  im- 
polite ;  rude :  of  persons  or  manners. 

ungenteelly  (un-jen-tel'li),  adv.  In  an  ungen- 
teel manner;  impolitely;  uncivilly.  Edinburgh 
Bev. 

ungentle  (un-jen'tl),  a.  [<  ME.  ungentel;  <  unA 
+  gentle.'}  1 .  Not  gentle ;  harsh ;  roxigh ;  rude ; 
ill-bred;  impolite. 

When  nature  biddeth  thee  to  be  good  and  gentle  to 

other,  she  commandeth  thee  not  to  he  cmel  and  ungefotle 

to  thyself.       Sir  T.  Hare,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Bobinson),  ii.  7. 

Giesar  cannot  live 

To  be  wngemiUe.  Shak.,  A.  and  C,  v.  1«  60. 

2.  Not  noble ;  plebeian. 

Sum  man  hath  grete  rychesses,  but  he  is  ashamyd  of  his 
wagefttlbel  lynage.  Chaucer,  Boethius,  ii.  prose  4. 

ungentlemant  (un-gen'tl-man),  V.  t.     Same  as 
ungentlemanize. 
Some  tell  me  home-breeding  will  utigenUevia/ii  him. 

QenUeman  Instructed,  p.  545.    (Davies.) 

ungentlemanize  (un-jen'tl-man-iz),  v.  t.  [<  unA 
+  gentleman  +  -j«e.]    To  deprive  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  gentleman;  make  boorish.     [Kare.] 
Unmanning  and  un-genHermanizlng  themselves  to  any 
extent.  C.  A.  Bristed,  English  University,  p.  416, 

ungentlemanlike  (un-jen'tl-man-lik),  a.  Not 
like  a  gentleman ;  not  becoming  a  gentleman ; 
ungentlemanly.    Sydney  Smith,  To  John  Allen. 

ungentlemanUness  (un-jen'tl-man-li-nes),  n. 
The  character  of  being  ungentlemanly.  Quar- 
terly Bev. 

ungentlemanly  (un-jen'tl-man-li),  a.  Not  be- 
fitting a  gentleman ;  rude;  uncivil;  ill-bred. 

Swearing  in  the  Playhouse  is  an  ungentlemanly  as  well 
as  an  unchristian  Practice. 

Jeremy  Collier,  Short  View,  p.  59. 
=Syn.    See  unebvil. 

ungentlemanly  (un-jen'tl-man-li),  adv.  In  an 
ungentlemanly  manner ;  not  as  a  gentleman. 

To  defraud  and  consen  them  ungentlemanly  of  their 
parents  love,  which  is  the  greatest  and  fairest  portion  of 
their  inheritance.  BoUand,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  148. 

nngentleness  (nn-jen'tl-nes),  n.  1.  "Want  of 
gentleness;  harshness;  severity;  rudeness. — 
2.  Want  of  politeness;  incivility.  Shale.,  As 
you  Like  it,  v.  2.  83. 

ungently  (nn-jent'U),  adv.  In  an  ungentle  man- 
ner; harshly;  with  severity;  rudely.  Shak., 
Tempest,  i.  2. 444. 

ungenuine  (un-jen'u-in),  a.    Not  genuine. 
His  best  Plays  are  almost  always  Modest  and  clean 
Complexion'd.    His  Amphitrio,  excepting  the  ungenuine 
Addition,  is  such.  Jeremy  CoUier,  Short  View,  p.  18. 

ungenuineness  (un-jen'u-in-nes),  n.  The  char- 
acter of  being  ungepuine ;  spuriousness. 
unget  (un-gef),  V.  t.     [<  u»-2  +  geO-.    Cf.  mw- 
beget.J    To  treat  as  if  unbegotten.    pSare.] 
Ill  disown  you;  111  disinherit  you ; 
111  tinget  you.  Sheridan,  The  Rivals. 

onglfted  (un-gif'ted),  a.    Not  gifted,   (o)  Not 
endowed  with  peculiar  faculties, 
A  hot-headed,  ury\fted,  unedifying  preacher. 

Arbwthnot,  Hlat.  of  John  Bull,  xxilL 
(i)  Not  having  received  a  gift ;  without  a  present. 
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Lest  thou  depart  the  coast  ungifted. 

Cowper,  Odyssey,  xv. 

xmgild  (un-gild'),  V.  t,  [<  vm^  +  giW-.}  To  de- 
prive of  gilding. 

It  will  ungHd  one  face  of  the  object  while  the  other 
face  becomes  gilt.         Workshop  Receipts,  1st  ser.,  p.  196. 

ungilded,  ungilt  (tm-gil'ded,  un-gUt'),  a.  Not 

gUt;  not  overlaid  wiuL  gilding. 
Our  mean  ungilded  stage.  Dryden. 

ungilding  (un-gil'ding),  n.    The  act  or  process 

of  depriving  of  gilding ;  hence,  figuratively,  a 

stripping  off  of  decorations. 

By  all  this  wee  may  conjecture  how  little  wee  neede 
f  eare  that  the  unguilding  of  our  Prelates  will  prove  the 
woodeuing  of  our  Priests.  Milton,  Animadversions. 

Articles  of  iron,  steel,  and  silver,  which  cannot  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  ungildimg-haih. 

Workshop  Jieceipts,  1st  ser.,  p.  205. 

ungill  (un-gU'),  V.  t.  [<  MK-2  -t-  gUP-.}  To  re- 
lease the  ^lls  of  (a  fish)  from  the  net ;  take  or 
remove  from  a  gill-net,  as  fish. 

unglltt  (un-gUf),  V.  t.    An  obsolete  variant  of 


Bycause  that  there  was  none  yll  that  did  vngflte  it. 

Golden  Boke,  ProL 

unglltift,a.  [ME. :  see  «M(/Mi%.]  Without  guilt; 
innocent. 

Is  this  an  honour  unto  thy  deyte. 
That  folk  UTigUttf  snfiren  here  iiyure  7 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  1018. 

ungird  (un-g6rd'),  v.  t.  [<  a?i-2  -I-  gird.}  To 
loosen  by  taking  off  the  girdle,  as  a  robe ;  also, 
to  take  the  girdle  or  belt  from. 

The  sportive  exercises  for  the  which  the  genius  of  Mil- 
ton ungirds  itselt  Macaulay. 

ungivet  (un-giv'),  v.  [<  «n-2  -1-  gwe.']  To  give 
way;  relax;  slacken. 

That  religion  which  is  rather  suddenly  parched  up  than 
seasonably  ripened  doth  commonly  un^ve  afterwards. 

Fuller,  Ch.  Hist,  IL  ii.  4a    (Davies.) 

imgiving  (un-giv'ing),  a.    Not  bringing  gifts. 

Dryden.     [Bare.] 
ungka,  n.    See  rniga. 
ungka-puti  (ung'ka-put-i),  n.     [Native  name.] 

The  active  gibbon  of  Sumatra, -ffyZoftotes  agilis. 

Also  called  ungha,  ungkor-pati,  ungka-etam. 
Ungladt  (un-glad'),  a.     [ME.  unglad,  <  AS.  un- 

gUed  (=  Icel.  ugladhr),  not  glad;  as  unA  +  glad.} 

Sorry;  sad.     AlUteratwe  Poems  (ed.  Morris), 

iii.  63. 
ungladden  (un-glad'n),  v.  t.   [<  un-^  +  gladden.'] 

To  deprive  of  gladness;  leave  uneheered;  make 

sad.     [Bare.] 

It  wears,  to  my  eye,  a  stem  and  sombre  aspect^  too 
much  wngladdened  by  genial  sunshine. 

Hawthorne,  Scarlet  Letter,  p.  49. 

unglaze  (im-glaz'),  v.  t.  [<  un-^  +  glaze.']  To 
take  the  glass  from,  as  a  window  or  window- 
sash. 

unglazed  (un-glazd'),  a.  1.  Unprovided  with 
glass,  or  with  glass  windows. — 2.  Not  coated 
or  covered  with  vitreous  matter :  as,  unglazed 
earthenware.  See  unglazed  pottery,  -ajxAsT  pot- 
tery. 

ungloomed  (nn-glomd'),  a.  Not  darkened,  over- 
slmdowed,  or  overclouded.     [Bare.] 

With  look  ungloomed  by  guile,     if.  Green,  The  Spleen. 

unglorifled  (un-gl6'ri-fid),  a.  Not  glorified; 
not  honored  with  praise  or  a4oration.   Dryden. 

unglorify  (un-gl6'ri-E),  V.  t.  [<  MJi-2  -1-  glorify.] 
To  deprive  of  glory.  'Watts,  Bemnants  of  Time, 
5  31.    [Bare.] 

nngloiioust  (un-gl6'ri-us),  a.  Not  glorious; 
bringing  no  glory  or  honor;  inglorious.  WycUf, 
Job  xii.  19. 

unglosedf,  a.    See  vmglosed. 

unglOTe  (un-gluv'),  V.  t.  [<  ««-3  +  glove.]  To 
taie  off  the  glove  or  gloves  from. 

XTnglove  your  hand. 

Fletcher  {and  SfasmngerT),  Lovers'  Progress,  IL  1. 

unglozedf  (un-glozd'),  a.  [<  ME.  unglosed;  < 
urA  +  glozed.]    Not  glozed  or  glossed. 

Late  gowre  confessoure,  sirekynge,  construe  tt^vnglosed. 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  Iv.  145. 

unglue  (nn-el8'),  v.  t.  [<  M»-2  +  glue.]  To  sep- 
arate, as  that  which  is  glued  or  cemented; 
hence,  figuratively,  to  free  from  any  strong  at- 
tachment. 

JTnglue  thyself  from  the  world  and  the  vanities  of  it. 
Bp.  Hall,  Christ  Mystical,  §  24. 

unglutted  (un-glut'ed),  a.    Not  glutted;   not 

satiated  or  saturated ;  not  cloyed. 
Seyd's  unglutted  eye.  ByroTt,  Corsair,  ii.  8. 

ITngnadia  (un-gnad'i-S),  n.     [NL.  (Bndlicher, 

1833),  named  for  Ungriad,  who  wrote  (1757)  on 


ungovernably 

Persian  fruits.]  A  genus  of  plants,  of  the  order 
Sapindacex  and  tribe  Sapindex.  it  is  distmgnished 
from  the  related  genus  ^seulus,  the  horse-chestnut,  by  its 
alternate  pinnate  leaves,  and  by  its  flowers  with  a  tongue- 
shaped  disk.  The  only  species,  U.  speciosa,  the  Spanish 
buckeye,  is  a  native  of  Texas  and  Mexico,  having  a  soft 
satiny  reddish  wood.  It  is  a  small  tree,  or  sometimes  a 
low  shrub,  with  leaves  of  from  3  to  7  serrate  leaflets,  the  ter- 
minal  leaflet  being  long-stalked.  The  rose-colored  flowers 
are  aggregated  in  lateral  clusters  or  corymbs,  followed  by 
a  coriaceous  three-lobed  capsule  containing  three  globose 
seeds  resembling  those  of  the  horse-chestnut,  but  with 
emetic  properties,  and  reputed  poisonous. 

ungoardt,  a.    See  ungoredX. 

ungod^  (un-god'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ungodded, 
■ppi.  ungodding.  \<.  uvr^  +  godX.]  1.  To  divest 
of  the  divine  attributes  or  qualities,  real  or  sup- 
posed; divest  of  divinity;  nndeify.  Dr.  J.  Scott. 
[Bare.] — 2.  To  deprive  of  a  god,  or  cause  to 
recognize  no  god ;  make  atheistical  or  godless. 
[Bare.] 

Thus  men  ungodded  may  to  places  rise. 
And  sects  may  be  preferred  without  disguise. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  ill.  74^ 

ungod^t,  o.    A  Middle  English  form  of  ungood. 
ungodliiy  (un-god'li-li),  adv.     In  an  ungodly 
manner;  impiously;  wickedly. 
ungodliness  (un-god'li-nes),  n.    The  quality  of 
being  ungodly;  impiety;  wickedness. 

The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven  against  all 

ungodliness.  Eom.  L  18. 

ungodly  (un-god'U),_ a.    1.  Not  godly;  careless 

of  God;  godless;  wicked;  impious;  sinful:  as, 

ungodly  men  or  ungodly  deeds.     1  Pet.  iv.  18. 

Glory  to  him  whose  just  avenging  ire 

Had  driven  out  the  ungodly  from  ms  sight 

Miltoti,  P.  L.,  vji.  185. 

2.  Polluted  by  wickedness. 

The  hours  of  this  ungodly  day. 

Shak.,  E.  John,  iiL  1. 109. 

Such  an  ungodly  sickness  I  have  got 

That  he  that  undertakes  my  cure  must  flrst 

O'erthrow  divinity,  all  moral  laws. 

Beau,  and  Ft.,  King  and  No  King,  iJL  1. 

3.  Outrageous ;  extremely  annoying.   [Slang.] 
The  poisonous  nature  of  the  wind,  and  its  ungodly  and 

unintermlttent  uproar,  would  not  suffer  me  to  sleep. 

if.  L.  Stevenson,  Olalla. 

4.  Squeamish;  nice.    SaUiweU.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
=SyiL  1.  Godless,  Unrighteous,  et&    See  irreligious, 

ungoodt  (un-gild'),  a.  [<  ME.  ungood,  ungod,  < 
AS.  ungod  (=  OHGr.  MH(ir.  unguot,  G.  ungut  = 
loel.  %ddfer),  not  good;  as  Mm-i  +  g'ood.]  Not 
good;  bad. 

ungoodlyt  (un-gud'li),  a.    [<  ME.  ungoodly;  < 

««-!  +  goodly,  a.]    Not  goodly;  not  good;  bad. 

I  nolde  holde  hir  ungoodly.      Bom.  of  the  Bose,  i.  3741. 

ungoodlyt  (un-gud'li),  adv.     [<  ME.  ungoodly, 

ongoodly;  <  wnA  +  goodly,  adv.]    Not  weU;  iU. 

He  was  ongoodly  servyd  ther  in. 

Paston  Letters,  IIL  125. 

ungored^  (tm-gord'),  a.   [<  MB-1  +  gore^  +  -ed^.] 
Not  stained  or  marked  with  gore;  unbloodiedl  ^ 
[Bare.] 

Helms  of  gold 
Yngoard  with  bloud. 

Sylvester,  The  Vacation,  p.  288.    (Dames.'\ 

ungored^  (un-g6rd'),a.    [<  unA  +  gor^  +  -e(P.] 
Not  gored ;  not  wounded  as  with  a  horn  or  spear. 
I  have  a  voice  and  precedent  of  peace. 
To  keep  my  name  ungored. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2.  261. 

ungorged  (un-gdrjd'),  a.  Not  goi^ed;  not 
filled ;  not  sated. 

Ungorged  with  flesh  and  blood. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria. 

ungorgeous  (un-gdr'jus),  a.  Not  gorgeous; 
not  showy  or  splendid.  Carlyle,  French  Bev., 
n.  iv.  8.    (Da/tties.)    [Bare.] 

ungotten,  ungot  (un-got'n,  -got'),  a.  1.  Not 
gained.  Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  vii.— 2t.  Not  be- 
gotten. 

Ungotten  and  unborn.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  2.  287. 

ungovernable  (nn-gnv'6r-na-bl),  a.  1.  Inca- 
pable of  being  governed,  ruled,  or  restrained; 
not  to  be  regulated  by  laws  or  rules;  refrac- 
tory; unruly. 

So  ungovernable  a  poet  cannot  be  translated  literaUy. 

Dryain. 
I  trust .  .  .  that  our  enemies,  who  predict  that  the  in- 
dulgence will  make  us  more  insolent  and  ungovemaOe, 
may  fhid  themselves  false  prophets. 

PrarMin,  Autobiography,  p.  38a 
2.  Licentious;  wild;  unbridled:  as,ungovern- 

o6fe  passions. =Syn.  Unmanageable,  intractable,  un- 
controllable.   See  govern. 

imgovemableness    (un-guv'to-na^bl-nes),   n. 

The  state  of  being  ungovernable. 
ungovernably  (un-guv'6r-na-bli),  adv.    In  an 

ungovernable  manner;  so  as'not  to  be  governed 

or  restrained.     Goldsmith. 


ungoverned 

nngovemed  (un-guv'Smd),  a.     l.  Not  gov- 
ernedf  having  no  government;  anarchical. 
The  estate  Is  green  and  yet  wngovem'd, 

Shak.,  Kfch.  IIL,  li.  2. 127. 

2.  Not  controlled;  not  subjected  to  govern- 
ment or  law ;  not  restrained  or  regulated ;  un- 
managed;  unbridled;  licentious:  a,s, imgoverned 
passions. 
To  serve  ungoverned  appetite.        MUton,  F.  L.,  xi.  617. 

imgown(un-goun'),  i;.  *.  l<.  un-^  +  gown.']  To 
remove  from  the  clerical  function;  degrade 
from  the  position  of  priest  or  clergyman.  Com- 
pare uncowl,  vmfroch. 

ungraced  (un-grasf),  «■  Not  graced;  not  fa- 
vored ;  not  honored. 

Ungraced,  without  autliority  or  marlc 

B.  Jonaon,  Catiline,  i.  1. 

ungraceful   (un-gras'ful),   a.      Not  graceful; 
lacking  grace  or  elegance;  inelegant;  clumsy: 
as,  ungraceful  manners. 
N'oT  are  thy  lips  ungractful,         MUtan,  P.  L.,  viiL  218. 

The  other  oak  remaining  a  blackened  and  wngraceful 
trunk.  SootU 

ungracefully  (un-gras'ful-i),  adv.  In  an  un- 
graceful manner;  awkwardly;  inelegantly. 
Spectator. 

ungracefulness  (un-gras'ful-nes),  /t.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  ungraceful ;  want  of  gracefulness; 
awkwardness:  as,  tmgracefulness  of  manners. 
Locke. 

ungracious  (un-gra'shus),  a.  1.  Bude;  un- 
mannerly; odious;  hateful;  brutal. 

How  ungracious  a  thing  this  ambition  is. 

Latimerf  Misc.  Sel. 

Ungraeioue  wretch  1 
Fit  for  the  mountains  and  the  barbarous  caves, 
Where  manners  ne'er  were  preached. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  iv.  1.  61. 

3.   Offensive;  disagreeable;  unpleasing;  un- 
acceptable. 

Parts  which  are  ungraaious  to  the  sight. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal,  a.  643. 

Anything  of  grace  toward  the  Irish  rebels  was  as  un- 
graeioui  at  Oxford  as  at  London. 

Clarendon,  Great  Rebellion. 

3.  Showing  no  grace ;  impious ;  wicked. 

Swearest  thou,  ungracious  boy? 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  i.  490. 

ungraciously  (un-gra'shus-li),  adv.  In  an  un- 
gracious manner;  with  disfavor:  as,  the  pro- 
posal was  received  wngraciously. 

This  that  with  gyle  was  geten  wngradoutlicli  is  spended. 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  xv.  129. 

ungraciousness  (un-gra'shus-nes),  n.  The 
character  of  being  ungracious.    Jer.  Taylor, 

ungraining  (un-gra'ning),  n.  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  removing  the  grain  of  something.  Gild/- 
er's  Manual,  p.  23. 

ungranunatical  (un-gra-mat'i-kal),  a.  Not  ac- 
cording to  the  established  rules  of  grammar. 

ungrammatically  (un-gra-mat'i-kal-i),  adv.  In 
a  manner  contrary  to  the  rules  of  grammar. 

ungratet  (im-graf),  a.  and  n.  [<  un-^  +  grate^. 
a.  ingrate  sum  ungrateful.']  I.  a.  1.  Not  agree- 
able.—  2.  Ungrateful. 

But,  Carthage,  fie ! 
It  cannot  be  ungrate,  faithlesse  through  f eare. 

Marston,  Sophonisba,  ii.  2. 

II.  TO.  An  ungrateful  person;   an  ingrate. 


ungrateful  (un-grat'ful),  a.  1.  Not  grateful; 
not  feeling  thadsf ul  or  showing  gratitude  for 
favors ;  not  making  returns,  or  making  ill  re- 
turns, for  kindness. 

I  cared  not  to  oblige  an  ungrat^tdl  age ;  and  perhaps 
the  world  is  delivered  by  it  from  a  fardle  of  imperti- 
nences. Evelyn,  To  Samuel  Pepys,  Esq. 

2.  Exhibiting  ingratitude ;  characterized  by 
ingratitude:  as,  ungrateful  conduct;  ungrate- 
ful words. —  3.  Giving  no  return  or  recom- 
pense; offering  no  inducement:  as,  "th'  un- 
grateful plain,"  Dryden. 

To  abate  his  zeal 
For  his  ungrattfid  cause. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  vi. 

4.  Unpleasing;  unacceptable;  disagreeable. 

It  will  not  be  altogether  an  ungrateful  study. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Bevels,  ii.  1. 
=S3T1.  1.  See  grate/id, 

ungratefully  (un-grat'fiil-i),  adv.  In  an  un- 
grateful manner.  Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieuten- 
ant, ui.  7. 

ungratefulness  (un-grat'ful-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  character  of  being  ungrateful,  in  any  sense. 

ungratified  (un-grat'i-fid),  a.  Not  gratified; 
not  satisfied;  not  indulged. 
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Should  turn  thee  away  ungratified. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  i. 

ungravet  (un-grav'),  v.  t.  [<  mto-S  -I-  graved.] 
To  take  out  of  the  grave ;  disinter.  Fuller,  Ch. 
Hist.,  IV.  ii.  53.     {Davies.) 

ungrave  (un-grav'),  a.  [<  MTO-l  +  graved,]  Not 
grave  or  serious.    Davies. 

ungraved^  (un-gravd'),  a.  [<  mto-1  +  graved  + 
-ea2.]    Not  engraved ;  not  carved. 

ungraved^  (un-gravd'),  a.  [<  un-^  +  graved  + 
-ed2.]  Unburied ;  not  placed  in  a  grave ;  not 
interred.    Surrey,  .^neid,  iv. 

ungravely  (un-grav'li),  adv.  Without  gravity 
or  seriousness;  without  dignity;  indecently. 
Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  3.  233.     [Rare.] 

ungreablet,  a.  An  erroneous  form  of  Middle 
English  unagreeable,  oeeurringin  the  sixteenth- 
century  editions  of  Chaucer. 

ungreediness  (un-gre'di-nes),  n.  The  character 
of  being  not  greedy,  in  any  sense.  Encyc.  Brit., 
XX.  610. 

ungreent  (un-gren'),  a.  [<  ME.  ungrene,  <  AS. 
imgrene;  &b  un-^  +  green.]  Not  green;  decay- 
ing. 

With  seer  braunches,  blossoms  urwrene. 

Bom.  of  the  Base,  1.  4749. 

ungrounded  (un-gronn'ded),  a.  Having  no 
foundation  or  support;  not  grounded;  un- 
founded :  as,  ungrounded  hopes  or  confidence. 
[She]  confessed  that  what  she  had  spoken  against  the 
magistrates  at  the  court  (by  way  of  revelation)  was  rash 
and  urmrounded.      Wvnthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  810. 

ungroundedly  (un-groun'ded-li),  adv.  In  an 
ungrounded  manner ;  without  ground  or  sup- 
port ;  without  reason.    Bale. 

ungroundedness  (un-groun'ded-nes),  m.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  ungrounded ;  want  of 
foundation  or  support.    Steele, 

ungrown  (un-gron'),  a.  Not  grown;  immature. 
My  ungrown  muse.  P.  Fletcher,  Purple  Island,  vi. 

ungrubbedf  (un-gmbd'),  a.  [<  ME.  ungroVbed; 
<  MJi-2  +  grubbed,  pp.  of  grub^    Not  dug  about. 

Unkorven  and  ungroVbed  lay  the  vine. 

ChoMcer,  Former  Age,  1. 14. 

ungrudging  (un-gruj'ing),  a.    Not  grudging; 
freely  giving ;  liberal ;  hearty. 
No  ungrudging  hand.  Lamb. 

ungrudgingly  (un-gruj'ing-li),  adjo.    In  an  un- 
grudging manner ;  without  grudge ;  heartily ; 
cheerfully :  as,  to  bestow  charity  ungrudgingly, 
Keceive  from  him  the  doom  ungrudgingly.  Bonne. 

ungual  (ung'gwal),  a.  [Sometimes  ungueal;  < 
L.  unguis,  nail,  claw  (see  unguis),  +  -at]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  shaped  like,  or  bearing  a  nail, 
claw,  or  hoof;  unguicular:  ungular — Ungual 
matrix,  the  root  of  the  nail.— Ungual  phalanx.  See 
phalanx. 

unguardt  (un-gard'),  "■  *•  [<  um-'^  +  guard.] 
To  deprive  of  a  guard ;  render  defenseless. 

Some  well-chosen  presents  from  the  philosopher  so  soft- 
ened and  unguarded  the  girl's  heart  that  a  favorable  op- 
portunity became  irresistible.    Fielding,  Tom  Jones,  v.  6. 

unguarded  (un-gar'ded),  a.     1.  Not  guarded; 

not  -watched ;  not  defended ;  having  no  guard. 

Her  unguarded  nest.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  2. 170. 

Took  a  fatal  advantage  of  some  unguarded  hour. 

JlaeauLay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xv. 

2.  Careless;  negligent;  not  cautious;  not  done 
or  spoken  with  caution :  as,  an  ungua/rded  ex- 
pression or  action;  to  be  unguarded  in  conver- 
sation. 
Every  unguarded  word  uttered  by  him  was  noted  down. 
Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

I  feel  that  I  have  betrayed  myself  perpetually;— so 
unguarded  in  speaking  of  my  partiality  for  the  church  1 
Jame  Austin,  Northanger  Abbey,  p.  94. 

unguardedly  (un-gar'ded-li),  adv.  In  an  im- 
guarded  manner;  without  watchful  attention 
to  danger;  without  caution ;  carelessly:  as,  to 
speak  or  promise  unguardedly. 

unguardedness  (un-gar'ded-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  unguarded.     Quarterly  Bev. 

ungueal  (ung'gwf-al),  a.  Same  as  ungual. 
Imp.  Diet,     ptare.']  " 

unguent  (ung'gwent),  TO.  [<  MB.  unguent  =  P. 
onguent  =  Pr.  origuen,  enguen,  enguent  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  unguento,  <  L.  unguentwm,  ointment,  < 
ungere,  unguere,  smear,  anoint,  =  Skt.  aflj, 
smear,  anoint.  Prom  the  L.  verb  are  also  ult. 
E.  uncUon,  unctuous,  oint,  anoint,  ointment,  in- 
unction, etc.]  Any  soft  composition  used  as 
an  ointment  or  for  lubrication. 

Have  odoure  like  her  unguent. 

Palladiua,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  109. 

And  tho'  your  Unguents  bear  th'  Athenian  Name, 
The  WooU's  unsav'i-y  Scent  is  still  the  same. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 


unguiferous 

unguentary  (ung'gwen-ta-ri),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
ungv^ntario,  <  L.  ungweniarius,  of  or  pertaining 
to  ointment,  <  unguentum,  ointment:  see  un- 
guent.] Of  or  pertaining  to  unguents.— Un- 
guentary vase,  a  small  vase  tor  unguents. 

unguentot  (ung-gwen'to),  n.  [It.  unguento :  see 
unguent.]    An  unguent. 

'Tis  this  blessed  unguento,  this  rare  extraction,  that 
hath  only  power  to  disperse  all  malignant  hnmonrs. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  ii.  1. 

imguentous  (ung-gwen'tus),  a.  [<  unguent  + 
-ous.]  Like  an  unguent,  or  partaking  of  its 
qualities.  Wright.  [Rare.] 
ungues,  n.  Plural  of  unguis. 
unguessed  (un-gesf),  a.  Not  arrived  at  or  at- 
tained by  guess  or  conjecture;  unsuspected. 
Spenser. 

And  there  by  night  and  there  by  day 
The  worm  ungwst  and  greeding  lay. 
Bultoer,  tr.  of  Schiller's  Fight  with  the  Dragon,  p.  73. 

unguical  (ung'gwi-kal),  a.  [<  L.  unguis,  nail, 
claw,  +  -dc-al.]  Liliie  a  nail  or  claw;  ungual; 
unguicular.     [Rare.] 

unguicorn  (ung'gwi-k6m),  n.  [<  L.  umguis, 
nail,  claw,  hook,  +  cornu,  horn.]  In  ornith., 
the  homy  sheath  of  the  tip  of  the  upper  man- 
dible, when  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  pieces 
composing  the  sheath  of  the  bill,  as  it  is  in 
ducks,  geese,  petrels,  etc.;  the  dertrotheca. 
The  inferior  unguicorn  is  the  corresponding 
sheath  of  the  tip  of  the  under  mandible.  Also 
called  myxotheca. 

The  unguicorn  or  dertrotheca  is  large  and  strong  [in 
the  albatross].         Coves,  Proc.  Fhila.  Acad.,  1866,  p.  276. 

unguicular  (ung-gwik'tt-iar),  a.  [<  L.  ungui- 
cuius,  dim.  of  unguis,  nail,  claw,  +  -ar^.]  1. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  nail  or  claw;  bearing 
claws;  xmgual. —  2.  Of  the  length  of  an  un- 
guis or  human  finger-nail ;  about  half  an  inch 
long — Unguicular  joint  of  the  tarsus,  in  entom.,  the 
last  tarsal  joint,  to  which  the  ungues  are  attached. 

Unguiculata  (ung-gwik-u-la'ta),  TO.  pi.  [NL., 
nent.  "pl.  ot  unguiculatus :  see  unguiculate.]  In 
the  Linnean  classification,  one  of  the  primary 
divisions,  a  subclass  or  superorder,  of  the  Mam- 
malia, including  the  four  orders  Bruta,  CRires, 
FersB,  and  Frimates,  or  the  edentates,  rodents, 
carnivores,  and  quadrumanes  (including  man) : 
correlated  with  TJngulata,  or  hoofed  quadrupeds, 
and  the  cetaceans.  [Not  now  used  in  any  ex- 
act olassificatory  sense,  though  available  as  a 
desi^ation.] 

unguiculate  (ung-gwik'u-lat),  a.  and  ».  [=  P. 
onguicuU=Bp.  unguiculado,  <  NL.  unguiculatus, 
<  L.  unguioulws,  nail,  claw:  see  umguiculus.]  I. 
a.  1.  Having  nails  or  claws,  as  distinguished 
from  hoofs;  not  ungulate  nor  muticous,  as  a 
mammal;  belonging  to  the  Unguiculata. —  2.  In 
hot.,  furnished  with  a  claw  or  claw-like  base; 
clawed:  said  of  petals;  also,  ending  in  a 
point  like  a  claw. — 3.  In  entom.,  hooked,  as  if 

clawed.— Unguiculate  antennse  or  palpi,  antennce 
or  palpi  in  which  the  last  joint  is  slender  and  curved,  re- 
sembling a  claw.— Unguiculate  maxillse,  subchelate 
maxillse,  whose  lacinia  or  external  lobe  has  at  its  apex  a 
slender  tooth  which  can  be  folded  down  on  the  lobe  it- 
self, as  in  the  Cici7idetida.—VTieuic\}la,te  tibia,  in  en- 
tom., a  tibia  which  has  the  external  apical  angle  prolonged 
in  a  more  or  less  incurved  and  pointed  process :  distin- 
guished from  the  muororuite  tibia,  m  which  there  is  a  sim- 
ilar prolongation  on  the  inner  side. 
II.  TO.  A  member  of  the  Unguiculata. 

unguiculated  (img-gwik'u-la-ted),  a.  [<  um- 
guiculate  +  -ed^.]    Same  as  unguiculate. 

unguiculus  (ung-gwik'u-lus),  TO.;  pi.  miguiculi 
(-E).  [NL.,  <  L.  wngiiiculus,  dim.  of  umguis, 
nail,  claw:  see  unguis.]  In  entom.,  an  unguis ; 
a  small  claw  or  hook-like  appendage.  Sometimes 
used  to  distinguish  either  tarsal  claw,  when  both  claws 
and  the  last  tarsal  joint  are  collectively  called  unguis. 
See  un^is,  4. 

unguidable  (un-^'da-bl),  a.  Incapable  of  be- 
ing guided. 

unguidabiy  (un-gi'da-bli),  adv.  In  an  unguida- 
ble manner.     Carlyte. 

unguided  (un-gi'ded),  a.  1.  Not  guided;  not 
led  or  conducted. 

A  stranger 
Unguided  and  unfriended. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  ilL  3. 10. 

2.  Not  regulated;  ungoverned. 
The  accidental,  unguided  motions  of  blind  matter. 

Locke. 
unguiferous  (ung-gwif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  unguis, 
nail,  claw,  +  ferre  =  E.  bear^.]  1.  Bearing 
an  unguis  of  any  kind :  as,  the  terminal  or  un- 
guiferous phalanx  of  a  digit. — 2.  Having  un- 
guiferous phalanges  or  digits;  unguiculate  or 
ungulate,  as  a  quadruped — Unguiferous  prolegs, 
in  entom.,  those  false  or  deciduous  legs  of  a  caterpillar 
which  are  aimed  beneath  with  many  minute  hooks. 


J          unguiform  66:2                                                          unhandy 
ungniform  (ung'gwi-fdrm),  a.    [=  F.  ongui-    Linnaeus  placed  ia.  Bruta,  an  order  of  his  Cm-       Screens  of  willow  matting  or  unAofreff  skins. 

forme  ;<  Jj.  unguis,  n&ii,  ola.yr,  +  forma,  toTm.2  guiculata).    The  Dn^uiota  were  thus  nearly  equiva-                 Jlforflriwi,  Contrib.  to  American  Ethnology,  p.  127 

Shaped  like  a  claw ;  hooked ;   unciform Un-    lent  to  the  oTAeraPacliydermatafSoHdungula,  and  limni-        JJ.,  intrans.   To  become  free  from  hair. 

guiform  mandibles,  in  erUom.   mandibles  which  are     rumtia, and  conespond  to  tlie  modern  orders  Artiodaotyla        ^^g  jj^g  j   g^g ^  j    ^nhair  in  24  hours. 

long,  paraUel-sided,  and  curved  downwai-d,  as  in  the  lar-  (the  raminants,  pigs,  and  hippopotamuses)  and  Pemso-                                         Workshov  Meceivts  2d  ser   d.  87fL 

VOB  of  many  Diptera.  daetyla  (horses,  tapirs,  and  rhinoceroses),  together  with        ...        ,              ,      \. ~  ,.  "  ■~_-'^"'  ■"*  ""^ "'  "'"• 

Unguilti^  (un-gil'ti-li)  adv     Not  euiltilv  ■  in  ^^^  Proioseidea  and  Hyraeoidea,  and  certain  fossil  groups,  Unliairing-Deam  (un-har  mg-bem),  n.    In  teo- 

nocentlv                        "        •            e         j,      >  as  the  ^?nMs(po(ia.  The  term,  lilce  the  correlated  Fns'MMu-     */ier-J»o»iM/.,  a  semieylindrical  beam  resting  on 
unguilt^ess  (mi-gil'ti-nes),  n.    The  character    Srdra^'co^Tnitnfi^^i^LSrh^^rd'U^^-u"    a  Bupport  at  one  end  and  on  the  floor  at\e 

or  state  of  being  unguilty  or  innocent:  inno-    peds  collectively  or  indiacriminately.  other,  bo  tbat  it  das  an  inclined  position :  used 

eence.  ungulate  (ung'gu-lat),  a.  and  n.    [<  LL.  un-    to  support  the  hides  as  they  come  from  the 

Your  conscience  knows  my  heart's  «»i9M«Mnegs.  gulatiis,  having  claws  or  hoofs,  <  L.  ungula,    lime-pits,  and  to  hold  them  for  treatment  with 

OAapnia»,Alphonsus,  Emperor  of  Germany,  V.  2.  claw,  talon,  hoof:  see  «n(?Mte,  M«fl'»i«.]    I.  a.  1.     the  unhairing-knife. 
unguilty  (un-gil'ti),  o.     [<  ME    unqylty    on-    Shaped  or  formed  into  a  hoof ;  hoof -like ;  un-  unhalring-knife  (un-har'ing-nif ),  7i.  In  ^eatter- 

3M%  (also,  with  F.  term.,  «m3afo/),<  AS.  tt'mowZ-    gulous.— 3.  Hoofed,  as  a  quadruped,  like  the    manuf.,  a  two-handled  iron  scraper  used  to 

WjT,  not  guilty;  as  M»-l -H  ^Mj  to.]    Notguilty  horse,  ox,  etc. ;  belonging  to  the  Pwg'MZate.  See    scrape  the  hair  from  hides  after  they  are  taken 

innocent.    Wyclif.                                              '  lisuloate,  muUungulate,  soUdungulate,  subungu-    from  the  lime-pits.    Compare  unhairing-heam. 

unguinal  (ung'gwl-nal),  a.     [=  Sp.  unguinal,  <  '»'«•                                                                        unhairing-machine  (un-h&-'ing-ma-shen'),  ». 

L.  unguis,  nail,  clawV  see  unguis.']    Of  or  tier-  II.  »•  An  ungulate  or  hoofed  quadruped.          A  machine  for  removing  the  hair  from  hides. 

taining  to  the  unguis,  or  human  nail     FBare  1  unguled  (ung'gSld),  a.     In  7»er.,  having  hoofs :     It  consists  of  two  cylinders  between  which  the  hides  we 

e  uv/  vuo  iiiigiiiD,  uj.  uuiiiau  uaii.     L-aaie.j  „^.    X,.,,,v,4So^+  o^i™„io       rm,„  „„j<.i,„f  j„„„„j     passed,  one  cylinder  carrying  spiral  scrapers,  and  the 

Dr. l-eports  a  case  of  reproduction  of  the  entire  notingruminant  ammals.     The  epithet  is  used     gther  below  it  caused,  by  suitable  gearing,  to  revolve  at 

ungumal  phalanx  of  the  thumb  by  a  single  bone-graft  only  wnen  tne  hoots  are  of  a  different  tincture     a  less  speed. 

(Pacific  Med.  Jour.).             Pop.  Sci.  Xewt,  XXIIL  143.  from  the  rest  of  the  bearing.                                unhalef  (un-hal'),  a.     [<  M«-i  +  haW,    Cf.  un- 

unguinous  (ung'gwi-nus),  a.    [<  L.  M»g'w»o«tts,  Unguligrada  (ung-gu-lig'ra-da),  ».  ^J.     [NL.,     whole.']     Unsound;  not  healthy.     Waterliouse, 

full  of  fat  or  oil,  <M»g'ere,MJig't«e}-e,  smear,  anoint:  rievA.  t^\.  oi  unguligradus :  se&unguUgrade.']  A    Apology  for  Learning. 

see  unguent.]   Oily;  unctuous;  consisting  of  fat  division  of  ruminant  imgulates ;  the  ruminants  unnalesomef,  a.    Sajne  as  unwholesome. 

or  oil,  or  resembling  it.  proper,  exclusive  of  the  Gamelidx;  the  Pecora  unhallow  (un-hal'6),  v.  t.    To  profane ;  dese- 

unguirostral  (ung-gwi-ros'tral),  a.    [<  L.  un-  unguligrada,  contrasted  as  a  series  with  the    crate. 

guis,  nail,  claw,  +  rostrum,  6'eak.]     Having  a  Pecora  tylopoda  or  Phalangigrada,  the  latter       Acvorth  chyrche  imhalwed  was,  theruor  hyni  was  wo. 

nail  at  the  end  of  the  bill,  as  a  duck  or  goose,  including  only  the  camel  family.    Also  Ungu-                                            Itobert  qf  Glomeater,  p.  349. 

TTngUirostres  (ung-gwi-ros'trez),  n.  pi.     [NL  :  lograda.                                                                                    This  King  hath  as  it  were  unhaUowed  and  unohristened 

see  unguirostral]    In  omiffe.,  in  Nitzsch's  clas-  Unguligrade  (ung'gii-li-grad),   a.   and  ».     [<     the  very  duty  of  prayer  itself.    JfiiJoM,  Eikonoklastes,  §  1. 

sifioation,  the  duck  family:  so  called  from  the  NL.  unguligradus,  <  L.  ungula,  hoof,  +  gradi,  unhallowed  (un-hal'6d),  a.     1.  Not  hallowed, 

nail  at  the  end  of  the  biU:  equivalent  to  the  walk.]   I.  a.  Walking  upon  hoofs ;  having  true    consecrated,  or  dedicated  to  sacred  purposes. 

Lainellirostres  or  Anseres  of  authors,  exclusive  hoofs ;  cloven-footed,  as  a  ruminant,  or  sohdun-               Let  never  day  nor  night  unhallow'd  pass. 

of  the  flamingos.  gjulate,  as  the  horse ;  belonging  to  the  tfngu-                                             Shak.,  2  Hen.  VL,  ii.  i.  85. 

unguis  (ung'gwis),?}.; pi.  Mm4ftte«(-gwez).   [NL.,  %ra<^o;  not  phalangigrade  or  tylopod.                 3.  Unholy;  profane;  impious. 

<  L.  unguis,  nail,  claw,  talon,  hoof,  =  (jr.  Sraf,  II.  ».  An  unguligrade  quadruped.  UnhciMovfd  hand 
nail,claw:  see»a«ando»«a;.]  1.  A  nail,  claw,  or  Ungulina  (ung-gu-li'na),  n.  [NL.  (Bosco,  or  I  dare  not  bring  so  near  yon  sacred  place, 
hocf  of  any  animaL-Sf.  A  measure  ohength,  Oken,  1815),  dim.'of  L.m^wZa,  claw,  hoof :  see  ,.  „  .  ,  ^i*  =A«r,  FaithfiU  shepherdess,  v.  6. 
about  half  an  inch.— 3.  In  ariMt.:  (a)  The  'ungula.']  A  genus  of  bivalves,  typical  of  the  unnallowing  (un-hal  o-ing),  n.  The  act  or  pro- 
human  laerymal  bone :  so  called  because  it  family  UnguUnidse,  whose  few  species  are  Af-  "^^^  °"  profaning  or  desecrating;  profanation, 
resembles  the  human  finger-nail:  more  fully  rican,  and  live  on  coral.  Who  cannot  but  see  the  mass,  which  maketh  to  the  pro- 
caXled  OS  unguis.  (6)  The  hippocampus  minor,  ungulite  (ung'gu-lit),  ».  A  braehiopod  of  the  wdSpr*"?T™iK'^^l'i?i'?t''r''°^S',wT°^SJ' 
orcalcar.ofthebrain.  Also  mguis  avis,  unguis  genus  UnguUtes(oT  Obolus).  bidden.  J.  £™^or<J  Works  (Parker  Soc.,  1863),  II.  82a 
SalUri.—4:.  Juentom.,one  of  the  curved  claws  ungldite-grit  (ung'gu-lit-grit),  n.  A  division  luinalsed  (un-halst  ),  a.  Not  greeted;  unsa- 
at  the  extremity  of  an  insect's  tarsus.    Generally  of  the  Lower  Silurian,  extending  from  near    i^^d.     [bcotch.]        ,   .   ,.        „     . 

there  are  two  of  these  on  each  tarsus,  but  they  may  be  Lake  Ladoga  to  beyond  Eeval  on  the  Gulf  of  TUUiamperea  (un-ham  perd),  a.  Not  hampered, 

united ;  sometimes  there  Is  a  projection  or  claw-like  or-  Pinland    and   chsractBiHzpd   hv  tVin   Tireaonno     hindered,  or  restricted. 

gan,  the  onycMum  or  empodium,  between  the  true  claws.  „f  „«  „„iN„^  „„^„iut=  /^i?„7^           tne   presence                       '                                    letsoar 

The  ungues  are  attached  to  a  veiy  small  piece,  which,  ac  9J  SO-oalled  ungulites  ( Obolus  apollmis),  one  of                The  soul  unhamipered  by  a  featherweight. 

cording  to  Huxley,  is  a  true  joints  though  the  preceding  trie  cnaracteristic  brachiopods  of  the  primor-                                         Brovming  Ring  and  Book  L  118 

johit  is  generally  called  the  last  of  the  tarsus:  this  piece  dial  fauna.     So  named  by  Pander.                          iitiTi9tii1  (-n-n  VibtkIM  „  t      rf  „„  2  4-  !.««.»  n     rr.! 

may  be  expanded  beneath  into  a  cushion-like  organ,  the  TTneulites   funff-ffii-li'tei'l    «       TNT,    CRrnnn     ^'^antt  (im-fiand  ),  t).  «.     {<.  un-^  +  hand.]     To 

pulviUus.    Some  entomologists  apply  the  term  «^«is  to  i?ffi^"/ t    ,      ^r  ^  iT    f  n  '  a'     L-NIj-  (-Kronn,     take  the  hand  or  hands  from ;  release  from  a 

the  last  tarsal  Joint,  including  the  two  claws,  which  are  f o*»).  <  L.  ungula,  a  hoof.]     A  genus  of  braeh-     grasp ;  let  go. 

then  distinguished  as  unguiculi.  The  ungues  assume  vari-  lopods :  same  as  Obolus,  3.     Also  Ungula.                                                 Unhand  me  gentlemen 

ous  forms  which  are  of  great  importance  in  classification.  unguloUS  (ung'gu-lus),  a.      [<  1,.  ungula,  toot.          By  Heaven,  111  make  a  ghost  if  him  that  lets  mo  1 

The  two  claws  may  be  more  or  less  united  or  connate,  even  -f  .o«,s  1     Pfirtainino' fn  or  resBrriWi^tf  o  Vinnf  ■                                                             Shak    Hamlet  1.4  S4 

nearly  to  the  tips.  When  forming  only  a  slight  angle  with  ^'>Vf-i     J'ertaimng  to  or  resemOling  a  hoot ,                                     ,  ,r  i     ^     i>ffio«.,  Hamlet,  1.  4. 84. 

each  other  they  are  said  to  be  divergent,  and  when  spread-  ungulate.                                                                                  r?.  ,,  u  ^°^  ™°*° '  Untuind  me ;  or,  by  Heaven, 

ing  widely  they  are  divaricate.    Theyare  cleft  when  each  Ungum  (un-gum'),  «.  *.      [<  im^  +  gum^.]     To           *"*"  ""'  ^^^  *°8^ '  '""  'S  rudeness. 

claw  is  split  from  the  tip  so  that  there  is  an  upper  and  a  remove  gum  from ;  free  from  gum  or  a  eununv        ,        ,.,                            -BeoM.  arad  ^7.,  Captain,  1.  3. 

'SrZ^^^Zl^S^^'^l^^T^^^^^Z^r.t  -^«tance,  or  from  stickiness ;^degum.  ^"^^  unhandlly^^Wdi-liW^  In  an  unhandy 

sions  are  movable  on  each  other;  bmd  when  the  divisions  When  unguwmed,  bleached,  and  combed,  it  [ramie]  „-n-hartAt-r,2^a/ir')j-\^'      mr.      x  i 

are  side  by  side  instead  of  one  over  the  other.   According  forms  the  strong  brilliant  staple  now  used  in  the  man-  "^lanoiness  (un-nan  Ol-nes;,  n.      Ine  State  or 

to  the  processes  on  the  lower  or  concave  surface,  ungues  ufacture  of  Japanese  silks.                                                      character  of  being  unhandy;  want  of  dexterity; 

are  toothed  when  each  has  one  pointed  process ;  serrate  Bramwell,  Wool-Carding,  p.  67.     clumsiness. 

:£:SttTlp™cererareTnfaSdtLtte''htV;;S^^^  UUgyve  (un-jiv'),t..  *.    [<un-2  +  gyve.]    To  free  Unhandled  (un-han'dld)  a.     1.  Not  handled; 

when  they  are  long,  slender,  and  numerous;  appendicu-  trom  tetters  or  handcuffs.     [Rare.]  not  toucned ;  not  treated  or  managed. 

late  when  each  claw  has  a  membranous  appenSicle  be-  Commanded  hym  to  be  mgmied  and  set  at  libertie.  ^^'*  *''*  ■=»"=»  »'  '''S  ""«  unhamOed. 

neath.  The  claws  may  be  unequal  in  size ;  and  when  they  '         gir  T.Elyot,  The  Goveraour  ii  6.  Shak.,  Hen.  TIIL,  iiL  2.  61 

can  be  tm-ned  back  on  the  last  taraal  joint  they  are  said        „,           »«i,  j...^  «uyc.uuui,  ii.  d.  ■»„+ o„„„„+„™„.5  *„  v  •              j          2  j^  ■      3 

to  be  subchelate.  unhabllet  (un-hab'il),  a.    [<  un-1  +  habile.   Cf.  '^.  .^f^ot  accustonied  to  being  used;  not  trained 

5.  In  6o<.,  the  claw  or  lower  contracted  part  of  unable.]    Unfit;  unsuitable.  or  oroken  m.     [Kare.] 

some  petals,  by  which  they  are  attached  to  the  Puttynge  out  of  their  citie  their  women  and  aU  that  ^°"*""I  *°*  wnhandled  colts, 

receptacle,  as  in  the  pink,  the  mustard,  Cleome,  were  of  yeres  unMbill  for  the  warres,  .  .  -  they  [the  t.      j                                     ana*.,  m.  01  v.,  v.  1.  7i 

etc.     It  is  analogous  to  the  petiole  of  a  leaf.  PetUians]  obstinately  defended  their  walles.  UnnanaSOme  (un-han'sum),  a.     If.  Not  well 

Alsowngula.    See  cut  under  cZaa;.    .  Sir  r.  £jj/o«,  The  Govemour,  lit  a.  adapted  for  being  handled  or  used;  inconve- 

nngula  (ung'gu-la),  m. ;  pi.  «»giM«a  (-le).  [NL.,  unhabitable  (un-hab'i-ta-bl),  a.    Uninhabita-  ment;   awkward;  untoward;   unmanageable; 

<  L.  ungula,  claw,  talon,  hoof,  dim.  of  ungms,  hie.     [Obsolete  or  rare.]  unhandy. 

nail,   claw,    talon,  hoof:    see   unguis.]      1.  A        We  offer  vnto  yowe  the  Equinoctiall  line  hetherto  vn-     „„^^^?.,t''^ '"termedial  evil  to  a  wise  and  religious  per- 

slightly  hooked  or  blunt  nail— that  is,  a  hoof,     knowen  and  burnte  by  the  furious  heate  of  the  soonne,  '  ""^  unhanOeome  and  ill-tasted  physick. 

as  of  the  horse,  ox,  etc.;  also,  a  claw  or  nail    ?"?J^*''**««*'«  »'<*'■  *"«  "P*"'™  »'  ">«  """e  wryters.  a  •"^-  ^«V^>  Sile  of  Conscience,  L  6. 

of  any  kind;  a  talon.- 2.  In  p«m.,  apart  cut    '^"' |.X''lUr(tr.  in  Edens  first  Books  on  America,     fomed^'rot'Cut^u^  ^°°'^"^°°^"^'  "°*'''"' 
off  from  a  oyhnder,  cone,  etc.,  bya  plane  pass-  [eU.  Arber,  p.  64).  w       i     th    ™'^™"'' 

ing  obliquely  through  the  base  and  part  of  the       Hitheri:o  they  had  all  the  like  opinion,  that  vnrier  the  *"  °^*  ^'  S^/^IJ?  "n*?"*^™*-  ,„ 

curved   surface:    so   named   from   its   resem-     line  Equinoctiall  for  much  heate  the  land  was  imftaWfaWe.     o    -vr  <.  ,       ««««.,  mucn  aoo,  L  1. 17/. 

blance  to  the  hoof  of  a  horse.— 3.  In  surg.,  an  HaUuyi't  Voyages,  1.  219.     °\  -Not  generous  or  decorous;  not  liberal;  un- 

instrument  for  extracting  a  dead  fetus  from  unhacked  (un-hakf),  a.    Not  hacked;  not  cut       „  .'  <"singenuous ;  mean;  unbecoming, 
the  womb. —  4.  In  bot.,  same  as  unguis,  5.—    or  mangled;  not  notched.  nnlap  fn^Sf  h^^'"*  the  Governor,  he  demanded  my 

5.   [cap.]    [NL.  (Pander,  1830).]   A  genus  of         With  ^^fe^fd  swords  and  helmets  all  unbruised,  ^r  aVe,  wSteL'i^ht  app'fa^id  ve,^S<i^^ 

brachiopods :  same  as  OboVus,  3,  and  Ungulites.        We  will  bear  home  that  lusty  blood  again.  Soldier  of  his  quality.  Evelyn,  Diam  Ort.  2  1641. 

ungular  (ung'gu-lar),  a.     [<  ungula  +  -ar^.]  SAofc,  K.  John,  IL  1.  264.  \inhandsomely  (un-han'sum  li'l  adA>'   Inanun 

Of  the  character  of  an  ungula ;  ungual.  unhackneyed(un-hak'nid),  a.  Not  hackneyed;    handsome  manner  in  anv  sense 

TTngulata  (ung-gu-la'ta),  n.  pi.   [NL.,  neut.  pi.    nou  worn  out  or  rendered  stale,  flat,  or  common-       a  eood  thin^  rtnr,»  ««i«„.7.™  7  *    '  .„ 
of  LL.  ungulatZ^,  having  cfaws  or  hoofs :  see    place  by  frequent  use  or  repetition.  ^°°^  ^""^  '*™''      iT^SSf'Ktag  md  Book.  IL  88. 

ungulate.]    In  the  Linnean  classification,  one  imhair  (un-har'),  v.    [<  ME.  unheeren:  <  un-^  xmhanAan-niii^aBB  /„_  i,     /  ,  ,0, 

of  the  primary  divisions,  a  subclass  or  super-    +  hairi.]    I.  trans.  Todepriveof  hair;  remove  Xte  or  eWot!? of -^it^  smn-nes),  n.     The 
order,  of  Mammalia,  includmg  all  the  hoofed    the  hair  from ;  depilate :  as,  to  unhair  sMjis  or    sense?  %rPm^u  ™^^''*«°'^«'  ™  ^'^y 

quadrupeds,  the  two  Linnean  orders  Pecora  and    hides.    JF?^cij/,  Ezek.  xxix.  18.  unhandy  (un-han'dil    a     N  t  Vi     <i 

Belluse  (except  the  elephant  and  wahTis,  which        m  unhair  thy  head.  Shak.,  A.  and  C,  it  5.  64.     sense ;  awkward ;  inconvenient.  ^'  ™  ^^^ 


unhang  6613                                                         unheeding 

unhang  (un-hang'),  V.  *.;  pret.  and  pp.  unhmw  to  endure  fatigue  or  adverse  conditions:  ten-  nnhealable  (un-he'la-bl),  a.    Not  capable  of 

or  mhanged,  ppr.  unhanging.     [<  «„-2  +  hang^  der.-  2.  Not  Saving  fortitude ;  not  bold    tim-    being  healed ;  incurlble. 

1.  To  take  or  remove  from  a  hanging  position,  orous.                                                                           a„     i    i  >.,         ■ 

as  a  picture  or  a  bell,  or  a  rapierlrom  its  hangi  Irresolute,  unhardy,  unadventuroua.                        f  unhecUable  spvB^                                        Fuller 

ers;  also,  to  remove  from  its  hinges  or  similar  MUton,  P.  K.,  iii.  24S.  unnealtn(un-helth'),».   1<ME. unheltlie;  <un-^ 

supports,  as  a  door,  a  gate,  or  a  shutter.  unharmed  (un-harmd'),  a.    Not  harmed  or  in-    + ''««^*'«0    Want  of  health;  unhealthiness. 

Lend  me  thy  boy  to  unhang  my  rapier.  jured.     Shak,,  E.  and  J.,  i.  1.  217.                                Tens  of  thousands  .  .  .  lead  sedentary  and  unwhole- 

B.  Jonaan,  Case  la  Altered,  v.  2.  nnharmful  (un-harm'fid).  a.     Not  harmful  or     ?''!P^  "™^  \:  •  '"  dwelUngs,  workshops,  what  not?— the 

2    To  deprive  of  hangings,  as  a  room.  doing  harm;  harmless;  innoxious.                        'S^n^^'io::Z^^STr<,^.^^^i:ZV^r:^ 

unhanged  (un-nangd  ;,  a.     [<  ME.  unhanged,  Themselves  anAam^fuJ,  let  them  live  unharmed.            underthefeelingofunfteoItA  and  depression. 

onhanged ;  K  un-^  +  hanged.']    Not  hanged;  not  Dri/tJen,  Hind  and  Panther.                                  £mp«Iey,  Health  and  Education,  p.  6. 

punished  by  hanging.    Alaounhmg.  unha.rmfully  (un-harm'ful-i),  a(??).    Harmless- xinhealthful  (un-helth'fiil),  o.    Not  healthful; 

Thou  o»-Ao»ffed  hai'lott,  harlt  what  I  saie.  lyj  innoxiously.     Contemporary  Mev.jliTV.  676.    injurious  to  health;  insalubrious;   unwhole- 

rorh  Plays,  p.  S13.  imharmonious    (un-har-mo'ni-us),   a.    Inhar-    some;  noxious,  physically  or  morally:  as,  an 

There  live  not  three  good  men  vmhanged  in  England.  monious.                                                                      unhealthful  climate  or  air.    Dry  den,  tr.  of  Juve- 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  IL  4. 144.  Those  pure  immortal  elements  that  know                 nal's  Satires,  iv. 

imhapt  (un-hap'),  ».     [<  "!££,.  unhappe,  umlmp.  No  gross,  no  tt»Aan>Mmio««  mixture.                     unhealthfuUy  (un-helth'ful-i),  a(ii;.    Inanuu- 

onhap,  wnhep  {=ilae\.  uhapp);  <un-^  +  liapi^.'i  ,               ,      ■,      ,      .           jHtao»,  p.  i,.,xi.5i.    healthful  manner;  unhealthily, 

miuok;  misfortune.  unharness  (un-har'nes),  v.  t.     [<  w-2  +  har-  nnhealthfulness   (un-helth'fW-nes),  n.     The 

Sadly  the  seggehym  in  his  sadelsette,  "«*«-J     1-   iostnp  of  harness;  loose  from  har-    state  of  being  unhealthful ;  unwholesomeness ; 

As  non  OTiAop  had  hym  ayled.  ness  or  gear ;  hence,  to  set  free  from  work ;  re-    incia,liilnnnnsTiaKs      Kni-tm 

mrG^aynear^theGr^KnmH^^T.S.).^.^S.  le^.e.                                                                         uXa^ilT(un-hefZji),   a<i..      In  an  un- 

Now  certes,  Irend.  J^de  oUhyn  ^^M^e^  ^  ^^  JX^r'""''  '"^  '  ""'  "'  'T^^^lXtZ'.     ^^^^^Z  ''  ^'""'"^  "'^""''■-      ^'"''"'  ^^" 

'^?^?il*^T,lril^P'i'^^'."'*--  l-I^an'^^'iaPPy  ''""'"'""''''^^''^aZ'T^ivt^vTEal^etiise  ulSealthiness  (un-hel'thi-nes),  ».    The  state 

manner;  unfortunately;  miserably;  evilly:  as,  t„  .<.,v,„^<.  o™            °rT       /  ^              or  character  of  being  unhealthy,  in  any  sense. 

to  Ixve  unhappily.                                ;  2.  To  remove  armor  or  militarjf  dress  from.       ntihpalthv  Cuti  hel'tWI    «      l     NTot  hpaltw- 

lucreoe  the  chaste.  unhasp  (un-hasp'),  17.  *.     [<  U^.  wnhaspen:  <  ^„^t     JJ^-.J''^H^          1.  Not  healthy, 

Haply  that  name  of  "  chaste  "  unhappUy  set  un-^  +  hasv  1     To  loose  from  a  hasD  •  let  ffo        looking  health ;  without  vigor  of  growth ;  un- 

Thtabateless  edge  on  his  keen  appetfte.  ""^     wkV^,.    J;^^  ^oo^e  trom  a  nasp ,  let  go.       sound:  as,  an  ««fecaZ%  ciild;   an  «»ftea;% 

Sliak.,  lucrece,  1.  8.  Init^^?^^h^^Z]!^J^^^l'!^w         '                 plant.— 2.  Not  promoting  health;  unhealthful; 

UnhappUy  deceived.                                        MUton.  ^^  '°*'**  ''^^  "^"^          ^sio^  L.  of  the  L.,  vi.  12.    ^wholesome :  as,  unJiealthy  habits  or  f  ood.- 

2.  By  m  fortune ;  as  ill  luck  would  have  it ;  to  unhasty  (un-has'ti),  a.    Not  hasty;  not  precip-    ?•  5°*  indicating  health ;  resulting  from  bad 
some  one's  misfortune :  as,  wihappUy  1  missed    itate ;  not  rash ;  deliberate ;  slow  health;  morbid :  as,  an  unhealtlvy  sign  or  crav- 

seeinghim.  From  her  ™ft<««ie  beast  she  did  alight                   l^iUM.r'L'f  fS?«w  iT^r^' ^"""^"^  "^^ 

The  commonplace  is  «»AaOT»7!/ within  reach  of  us  aU.  5j)e««er,  f.  Q.,  I.  iii.  4.     MaltMul.  as,  MnfteaWftj/ literature. 

LoweU,  New  Princeton  Eev..  L  177.  He  is  a  perfect  man  .  .  .  who  hath  ...  so  unhmty  and  Unheard  (un-h6rd  ),  a.    1 .  Not  heard ;  not  per- 

3.  Not  suitably  or  appropriately;  not  aptly.—    JT^'^  '^  ^P'J"  ^  '•'^'  ^^  decrees  upon  no  act  before  he    oeived  by  the  ear. 

4t     Trickishlv;  rnischievously.     Na^es.  """^ '""'"'^'^' "^"l^&a.Zor,  Works  (ed.  1835X L  84a             Se^st^efef '"  "^  ^"f .'iroro^nT^^fcL  TJrn 

UnhappineSS  (un-hap'l-nes),  m.    1.  The  state  or  „„i,„4.  / i,„+/n  „  I       3             i   j^j                      ju-esweeier.                ic(K»,  oae  on  a  urecian  um. 

character  of  being  unhappy,  in  any  8ense.-2.  ^jl^l^r  f^  ^I,!' b  ^^\^f^  ^f'  Tn«!  ^^Ill'    2.  Not  admitted  to  audience  or  given  a  hear- 

Misfortune;  ill  luck.      ^  move  thf  hat  from!                   I-  *''''*•  ^° '«■    ing;  not  permitted  to  speak  for  ole's  self. 

It  is  our  great  «jtAai>p«n««»,  when  any  calamities  fall         tt    irii/rnrui    Tn  taVo  nff  fha'ha+- -n-nnnvari^a        What  pangs  I  feel  unpitied  and  ij»Aeard.  Dryden. 

upon  us,  that  we  are  uneasy  and  dissatisfled.   ^6^  irafe.  head\  Ts  fo^  JoHteness,  or  in  worsM^^^^^                 Yet  It  was  thought  unjust  to  condemn  him  [Eussell]  «„- 

3t.  A  mischievous  prank  ;wildness.  jr»ft««i«^  on  the  knees  when  the  host  is  carried  by.         T't  ..             ..            Jlf<«»«!»S/,  Hist  Eng.,  xix. 

I  am  Don  Sanchlo's  steward's  son,  a  wild  boy,  B.Spencer.     3.  Not  known  to  fame ;  not  celebrated. 

Is  fain°to  seek  the  wars.  Unhatchod^  (im-hachf),  o.     [<  M»8-l  +  hatch^        ^SarvsaUB  name  unheard.            Jf««o»,  P.  L.,  L  738. 

Fletcher  amd  another,  love's  Pilgrimage,  IL  2.  +  -ed^.]     1 .  Not  hatched ;  not  having  left  the     Unlieard-of,  unprecedented ;  such  as  was  never  known 
unhappy  (un-hap'i),  a.     [<  ME.  unhappy,  un-    ^^f-TT^:  ^°*  matured  and  brought  to  light;     or  heard  of  before. 

happi.onhappv;  <un-^  + happy.']   1.  Not  happy,  no*  disclosed.                                                                          We  deeming  it  proper  to  apply  some  speedy  Eemedy  to 
(o)  Sot  oheeHul  or  gay ;  In  some  degree  miserable  or        Some  unhatehed  practice.        Shah,  Othello,  iiL  4. 141.     so  enormous  and  unheard-o/  piece  of  ViUany. 

Wretched ;  cast  down ;  sad.  Unhatched^t  (un-haehf),  «•     [<  «»-l  +  hatchS                              "'^^-  ^^^'^  "'  3*»*^'  ^"^"^  ^8, 1660. 

T„  h»  ,  „„«»n  i'*^ S!;/"9*S' VI   i»  o  M  +  -e^ ;  <»  perhaps  for  unhacked,  not  hacked.]  unhearset  (un-hers'),  «•  *•     [Early  mod.  E.  m- 

To  be  a  queen  I     Shak  2  Hen.  VI.,  m.  2. 70.  ^^^  hatched  or  narked  with  cuts  or  lines;  not    hearse;  <  un-i  +  hearse^.]    To  remove  from  a 

pitmeToub°e?ofttfytKd's breast.  f  matched  or  injured:  applied  in  the  quotations    hearse  or  monument. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xxiv.  234.  to  a  rapier  not  yet  used  m  fight,  both  literally             And  himselte  baffuld,  and  his  armes  unherst. 

(*)  Marked  by  or  associated  with  ill  fortune,  infeUcity,  and  figuratively.                                                                                                                       Speiuier,  V.  Q.,  V.  iii.  37. 

or  mishap ;  inauspicious ;  ill-omened ;  calamitous ;  evil ;  He  is  knight,  dubb'd  with  unhatch^  rapier  and  on  car-  linheartt  (un-harf),  v.  t.     [<  «»-2  -t-  heart.]    To 

lamentable.  pet  consideration.                         Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  4. 267.     discourage ;  depress ;  dishearten. 

"I  must,"  quod  he,  "  telle  yow  myn  avise  and  entent ;  Tender  and  full  of  fears  our  blushing  sex  is,                                                       „  .   .    , , .    , .  ,. 

The  queue  is  cause  of  this^^c^^  c^e.'  UnhardenJ  w^hjele^tU^^^^         unh^tch'd                  ^„,  ,^  ,,  ^„„,  ^omiu'lus  -ch  J«^-e. 

Unhamni  vaa  the  clock  ^^'^  "^  ^-  '^°'K'»'  °'  ^lalta,  it  6.                                                             *'""*^'  ^°^-'  ^-  ^  ^»- 

That  struck  the  hour,    ffl.,  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 153.  unhatting  (un-hat'ing),  «.    A  taking  off  of  the  Unheaven  (un-hev'n),  ».  «.     l<un-'^  +  heaven.] 

My  dreams  are  like  my  thoughts,  honest  and  innocent ;  hat,  especially  as  an  act  of  politeness,  as  in    ^o  remove  from  or  deprive  of  heaven.     [Bare.] 

Tours  are  vmhmrpy.  making  a  bow.     [Rare.]                                                          Unheav'n  yourselves,  ye  holy  Cherubins. 

iife«oAeran<iiiow?cy,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  i.l.  Bows,  and  curtseys,  and  «»Aa«K«ff..            B.  Spmc^.        ^                                         D«m«s,  Holy  Eoode,  p.  28. 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  utcAojjto  than  the  oondi-  ,,_i,_,,_+o<1  Ain  Vin-n'tnrl'l  n      Not  Tiaimtfid  •  tint  Unheavenly  (un-hev'n-li),   a.     Not  heavenly; 

tion  of  bankruptcy.                  Stede,  Spectator,  No.  456.  ^'^t.ed  (u^-han  ted)  «     Not  haunted ,  not    ^^^  pertaining  to,  characteristic  of,  or  suitable 

(»)Notfelioitou3;notwellsuitedorappropriat6;notapt.  trequented ,  not  resorted  to ,  unvisitea.                for  heaven.    ^2/ro»,  Manfred,  iii.  1.     [Eare.l 

2.  Not  having  good  hap,  fortune,  or  luck ;  un-  A  lone  «»A(»«»«e<i  place.      ^o»««.r"g- o'«>eSonl,i.  ^^j^^^gg^  ^^_j^»g^^,j^  ^_    Not  hedged 

foriiunate ;  unlucky.  unhazarded  (un-haz'ar-ded),  a     Not  exposed           ^^^  ^^^^j^j  ^lowledge,  like  our  needful  food, 

I  am  a  little  unhappy  in  the  mould  of  my  face,  which  is  or  submitted  to  hazard,  cfiance,  or  danger ;  not            Unhedged,  lies  open  in  life's  common  field, 

not  quite  so  long  as  it  is  broad.    Steele,  Spectator,  No.  17.  ventured.     Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  809.                                                                               Young,  Night  Thoughts,  v. 

3t.  Full  of  tricks;  mischievous;  tricksy.  unhazardous  (un-haz'ar-dus),  a.     Not  hazar-  unheeded  (un-he'ded),  a.    Not  heeded;  disre- 

Laf.  A  shrewd  knave,  and  an  unhappy.  dous ;  not  full  of  risk  or  danger ;  free  from  risk    garded ;  neglected ;  unnoticed. 

Co™«.    80  he  is.    My  lord  that's  gone  made  himself  or  danger.     I)r|^<fo»,  Duke  of  Guise,  E^^^^                 The  world's  great  victor  passed  «»Ae«*<2  by.        Pope. 

much  sport  out  of  him.              Shale.,  All's  Well,  Iv.  6. 66.  unheaa  (un-ned  ),  v.  t.     [<  un-^  +  head.]     To 

Ay,  and  beat  him  well ;  he 's  an  unhappy  boy.  take  the  head  from ;  remove  the  head  of ;  de-  unheededly  (un-he'ded-li),  adv.  Without  being 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  ii.  4.  prive  of  the  head  or  of  a  head.                                noticed.     [Rare.] 

=Syn.  1.  Downcast,  cheerless.  You  ...  did  not  only  dare  to  uncrown,  but  to  unhead                   .     ..-thnuake  reefed  «S/S«  awav 

unhappyt  (un-hap;i),  ti.  it.     To  make  unhappy,  a  monarch.                y.  £««».,  Works,  ii.  216.    (Bai;ieg.)                             ^                     Byr^OhMe  Harold,  Iv. 

^feflsfc.,  Rich.  XL,  iii.  1.  10.                                  „  unhealit  Cun-hel'),  w.     [<  MB.  wmfteeZe, MmMe, <  „„»,„„j4.„i   /„„  ■u^.^/j^.-.n    ^      1'   Mn+  i>oa,q<i,i". 

'1^^^Z'^'f'^l''^^T^C^^f^-Iiref-  ^f»ih'  ^H'   ?io^?"e1"  t^^  ^'I'dtff^nKL'S'i-tte'ntrv:    c'aTe'lSL' 

islodgef  a  hunted' ^oTS^^  Miserable  condition;   misfortune;    wretched-    t,„,,,„^,  The  Gardener's  .r)aughter.-2    Not 

Two  Sticks,  i.  Envyallone                          marked  by  caution  or  consideration;  rash;  m- 

Unharbored,   UnharbOUred   (un-har'bord),   a.  That  sory  is  of  oother  mennes  wele,                            considerate. 

Not  sheltered ;  affording  no  shelter.    [Rare.]  And  glad  is  of  ^^Z^rX'^^'^^Tke.  1. 116.             ^"'^"'^"^  ™"^ '''''  ''S""T!'G!'ofv"-ii  e.  n 

Trace  huge  forests  and  unharboui^d^h^^^  ^  ^^  tinheal2t  (un-hel'),  V.  t.     [Early  mod.  E.  unhele,  unheedfuUy  (un-hed'ful-i),  adv.     Carelessly ; 

«r,-h«,.A^^^  c„r,  l,Sr'rlT.rl1    n     Not  hardened'  itnheel;  <  ME.  unheelen,  unhelen,  <  AS.  unhelan,    incautiously.    Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  1.  2.  3. 

°noS!Sft*eirinforfl%r^tiveS             '  uncover;  as  ««.2 +  *.«;.]     To  uncover.            unheedilytfun-He'di-li),  a*.    In 'an  unheeding 

uuuixiuuuaoou.  iai.c±»*v         6               J  Yit  wol  this  werk  the  roote,  as  sum  men  telle,             manner;    carelessly;    imheedmgly.      Spenser, 

Messengers  Unhele,  or  kirve,  and  colde  it  after  quelle.                     1?   O     TV  x   1.^ 

Of  strong  prevalent  m  -far^^y^of^  p,„^i„,,  Husbondrie  (E.  E  T  S.),  p.  46.  unheeding  O^n-ie'ding),  a.    Not  heeding;  care- 

,,.,            .-y  Ti-A        I     J  Then  Buddeinly  both  would  themselves  ™Me,                  ■■          TmcrlicrfiTit  •  befidlAsa 

unhardy  (un-har'di),  a.     [<  ME.  unhardy,  un-  And  th' amorous  sweet  spoiles  to  greedy  eyes  revele.         ^^^^'  negligent,  neeoiess. 

hardi;  <  unA  +  hardy^.]   1 .  Not  hardy;  not  able  Spinter,  F.  Q.,  II.  xii  64.        He  passed  unmark'd  by  my  unheeding  eyes.      Dryden. 


unlieedingly 

unheedingly  (un-he'ding-li),  adv.    In  an  un- 
heeding manner:  carelessly. 
unlieedy  (un-he'di),  a.  1.  XJnheeding;  careless. 
So  have  I  seen  some  tender  slip  .  ,  . 
Pluok'd  up  by  some  unheedy  swain. 
Milton,  Epitaph  on  Mai'cliioness  of  Winchester,  L  38. 
2.  Precipitate  f  sudden. 

Wings  and  no  eyes  figure  unheedy  haste. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  L  1.  237. 
imheelt,  v.  t.    See  unheal^. 
unheired  (un-ard'),  a.    Without  an  heir. 

To  leave  him  utterly  unheired.  Chapman. 

linlieleti  n.    See  unheal. 

unhelm  (un-helm'),  v.t.    [<  «»-2  +  Mm2.]    To 
deprive  of  a  helm  or  hehnet.    Scott,  Ivanhoe. 
unnelmet  (un-hel'met),  v.  t.    [<  «re-2  +  helmet.^ 
To  uuhelm. 

tmhelpful  (un-help'ful),  a.  1.  Affording  no 
aid.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1.  218  -2.  Unable 
to  help  one's  self ;  helpless.  iJ-'  fcin. 
tmbelpfolly  (un-help'nil-i),  adv.  In  an  unhelp- 
ful manner;  without  giving  aid. 
unhendet  (un-hend'),  a.  [<  ME.  unhende,  on- 
hende;  <.wnA  +  hend!^."]  Ungracious;  discour- 
teous; ungentle.;  hard. 

Then  Am  I  thyne  Enemye  moste  imlumde. 

PoliticaX  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  FurnivaU),  p.  190. 

unheppen  (un-hep'en),  a.  [<  wn-i  +  heppen, 
for  Vielpen,  holpen,  pp.  of  help :  see  help.^  Mis- 
shapen; iU-formed;  clumsy;  awkward.  Tenny- 
son, The  Village  "Wife.  |Trov.  Eng.] 
unlieritablet  (un-her'i-ta-bl),  a.  Barred  from 
inheritance;  disqualified' as  an  heir. 

Thereby  you  [are]  justly  made  illegitimate  and  unher- 
itable to  the  crown  imperial  of  this  realm. 

Heylin,  Kelormation,  ii.  207.    (Daviea.) 

nnberoic  (un-hf-ro'ik),  a.    Not  heroic. 

nnheroisiu  (un'-her'o-izm),  n.  That  which  is 
not  heroic ;  unheroie  character  or  action ;  cow- 
ardice.    [Kare.] 

Their  greedy  quackeries  and  unheroimis. 

Carlyle,  Cromwell,  L  65. 

unhesitating  (un-hes'i-ta-ting),  a.  Not  hesi- 
tating; without  misgiving  or  doubt;  prompt; 
ready. 

unhesitatingly  (un-hes'i-ta-ting-li),  adv.  With- 
out hesitation  or  doubt. 

unhidden  (un-hid'n),  a.  Not  hidden  or  con- 
cealed; open;  manifest.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  1. 86. 

unhidet  (un-hid'),  v.  t.    [<  ME.  unhiden;  <  unA 

+  hide^.']    To  reveal  the  nature  of;  disclose. 

Tyl  I  this  romance  may  wnhide. 

Bom.  <!f  the  Base,  1.  2168. 

unhillt,  V.  t.     [MB.  unhillen,  unhilen;  <  un-^  + 
hilP.    Cf.  «»feeaJ2.]    To  imcover;  unroof. 
And  if  his  hous  be  vfnMled  and  reyne  on  his  bedde. 
He  seketh  and  seketh  til  he  slepe  drye. 

Piera  Plowman  (B),  xviL  319. 

unhinge  (un-hinj'),  v.t.    1.  To  take  from  the 
hinges :  as,  to  unhinge  a  door. 
Paul's  midnight  voice  prevail'd,  his  music's  thunder 
ITnhmg'd  the  prison-doors,  split  bolts  in  sunder. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  v.,  Epig.  10. 

2.  To  displace ;  unfix  by  violence. 

Sather  than  not  accomplish  my  revenge. 

Just  or  unjust,  I  would  the  world  unhinge.   Waller. 

3.  To  unsettle;  loosen;  render  imstable  or  wa- 
vering; discompose;  disorder:  as, io  unhinge 
the  mind ;  to  unhinge  opinions.         ^ 

Wingy  mysteries  in  divinity,  and  airy  subtleties  in  reli- 
gion, which  have  unhinged  the  brains  of  better  heads. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Beligio  Medici,  i.  9. 

unhingement  (un-hinj  'ment),  n.  The  act  of  un- 
hinging, or  the  state  of  being  unhinged.  Imp. 
Diet.     [Bare.] 

unfaired  (un-hird'),  a.  Not  hired.  MUton, 
Touching  Hirelings. 

unhistonc  (un-his-tor'ik)_,  a.  1.  Not  historic; 
not  containing  or  conveying  history  j  not  being 
a  part  of  recorded  history;  not  noticed  in  his- 
tory; unrecorded. 

Through  how  many  ages  this  unhiHoric  night  of  Euro- 
pean man  may  have  preceded  the  dawn  of  civilisation  it 
is  at  present  vain  to  speculate.  Bneyc.  Brit.,  II.  342. 

2.  Contrary  to  history.     [Eare.] 

Under  the  influence  of  crude  and  wnhittorie  discussion 

of  the  subject  .  .  .  this  conception  of  the  American  state 

has  passed  from  the  minds  of  large  bodies  of  our  people. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  XLVI.  646. 

Of  Disraeli,  in  1874,  there  is  an  equally  speculative  and 
unhistoric  judgment.     The  Academy,  Dec.  27, 18B0,  p.  606. 

unhistorical  (un-his-tor'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  un- 
historic. 

unhitch  (un-hich'),  v.  t.  To  disengage  from  a 
hitch  or  fastening;  set  free;  unfasten:  as,  to 
unhitch  a  horse. 

nnhive  (un-hiv'),  v.t.  1 .  To  drive  from  a  hive. 
— 2.  To  deprive  of  habitation  or  shelter. 
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nnhoard  (un-hord' ),v.t.  To  dissipate ;  scatter. 
Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  188.     [Eare.] 

unholdH  (un-hold'),  »•  *■  [<  un-^  +  hold^.l  To 
cease  to  hold;  let  go  the  hold  of.     Otway. 

unhold^t,  a.  [<  ME.  unhold,  <  AS.  unhold  (= 
OS.  OHG-.  unhold),  <  un-,  not,  -I-  hold,  faithful: 
see  hold^.']    Unfavorable ;  hostile. 

uuholef ,  a.    A  Middle  English  form  of  unwhole. 

unholily  (un-ho'li-li),  adv.  In  an  unholy  man- 
ner.   Jer.  Taylor,  Kme  of  Conscience,  ii.  3. 

Xinholiness  (un-ho'li-nes),  n.  The  character  or 
state  of  being  unholy;  want  of  holiness. 

The  unholiness  of  obtruding  upon  men  remission  of  sins 
for  money,  Baleigh, 

unholsomt,  a.  A  Middle  English  form  of  un- 
wholesome. 

unholy  (un-ho'U),  a.  and  n.     I,  a.  Not  holy. 

(a)  Not  sacred ;  not  hallowed  or  consecrated. 

Doth  it  follow  that  all  things  now  in  the  church  are 
unholy  which  the  Lord  himself  hath  not  precisely  insti- 
tuted! Hooter,  Ecoles.  Polity. 

(b)  Impious ;  wicked. 

Blasphemers,  disobedient  to  parents,  unthankful,  un- 
holy. 2  Tim.  iii.  2. 
=Syn.  (a)  Unhallowed,  uusanctifled.  (i)  Profane,  un- 
godly. 

II.  ». ;  pl.  unholies  (-liz).  That  which  is  un- 
holy.    [Rare.] 

How  many  other  Unholies  has  youi'  covering  Art  made 
holy,  besides  this  Arabian  Whinstoue. 

Carlyle,  Sartor  Besartus. 

unhomogeneous  (un-ho-mo-je'ne-us),  a.    Not 

homogeneous ;  heterogeneous. 
unhomogeneousness  (un-ho-mo-je'nf-us-nes), 

n.     The  character  or  state  of  being'unhomo- 

geneous:  heterogeneousness. 
unhonesit  (un-on'est),  a.     [<  ME.  unhonest;  < 

unA  +  honest."]    Dishonest;  dishonorable;  not 

virtuous;  unchaste. 

Whenne  yee  er  sette,  take  noone  vnhoneete  tale. 

Babeee  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  4. 

Then,  lady,  you  must  know,  you  are  held  unTwtust  ; 
The  Duke,  your  brother,  and  your  friends  in  court, 
With  too  much  grief  condemn  you. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Woman-Hater,  v.  5. 

unhonestlyt  (im-on'est-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  un- 
honestVy ;  <  unhonest  +  -ly^J]  Dishonestly;  im- 
properly; unohastely. 

Speke  neuer  vnhonestly  of  woman  kynde. 

Babeee  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  306. 

unhonestyf  (un-on'es-ti),  n.  Dishonesty;  im- 
propriety; improper  conduct. 

Ujihonesty  hath  ever  i>resent  pleasure  in  it,  having 
neither  good  pretence  going  before,  nor  yet  any  profit 
following  after.         Ascham,  Toxophilus  (ed.  1864),  p.  39. 

unhonort,  unhonourt  (im-on'or),  v.  t.  [<  ME. 
mihonouren;  <  un-^  +  honor.]"  To  dishonor. 

I  honoure  my  Fadir,  and  ye  han  unJionourid  me. 

Wyelif,  John  viiL 

unhonored,  unhonoured  (un-on'ord),  a.  Not 
honored;  not  regarded  with  honor  or  venera- 
tion. 

Unwept,  wnhonour^d,  and  unsung. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M,,  vL  1. 

unhooded  (un-hud'ed),  a.  Not  having  or  not 
covered  with  a  hood. 

Up  soars  one  falcon  unhooded,  while  the  other  is  drawn 
from  its  uncertain  perch  on  the  head  of  the  Arab  to  join 
the  others.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  8a 

unhook  (un-huk'),  ".  *.  To  loose  from  a  hook; 
open  or  undo  by  detaching  the  hook  or  hooks  of. 

nnhoop  (un-hbp'),  v.t.  1.  To  remove  the  hoops 
of,  as  a  barrel  or  cask. —  2.  To  remove  the  stiff 
petticoats  or  hoop-skirts  of,  as  a  woman:  prob- 
ably jocose,  and  with  allusion  to  def.  1. 

Unhoop  the  fair  sex,  and  cure  this  fashionable  tympany 
got  among  them.  Addison. 

unhoped  (un-hopf),  a.  Not  hoped  or  looked 
for ;  unexpected ;  not  so  probable  as  to  excite 
hope. 

Whatsoevere  thou  mayst  sen  that  is  don  in  this  world 
unhoped  or  unwenyd.         Chaucer,  Bogthius,  iv.  prose  6. 
With  ««Aoj)'d  success.  Dryden,  Mneid,  vii.  400. 

Unlloped-for,  unhoped ;  not  hoped  tor. 
unhopefill  (im-hop'fiil),  a.  Not  hopeful ;  leav- 
ing no  room  for  hope ;  hopeless.    Sliak.,  Much 
Ado,  ii.  1.  392. 

unhopefuUy  (un-hop'ful-i),  adv.  In  an  unhope- 
ful manner ;  without  hope ;  hopelessly.  Fort- 
nightly Eev.,  N.  S.,  XLI.  883.- 
unhorse  fun-h6rs'),  v.  t.  [<  MB.  unhorsen,  on- 
horsen;  <  m«-2  -H  horse.']  1.  To  throw  or  strike 
down  from  a  horse ;  cause  to  dismount  or  fall 
from  the  saddle. 

But  thei  were  dene  onhorsid  in  the  feld. 

Oenerydes  (E.  E.  T.  a.\  L  2464. 

He  would  utduyrse  the  lustiest  challenger. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  v.  3.  19. 
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2.  To  deprive  of  a  horse  or  horses ;  remove  the 
horse  or  horses  from.     [Rare.] 

Maidens  wave 
Their  kerchiefs,  and  old  women  weep  for  Joy ; 
While  others,  not  so  satisfied,  unhorse 
The  gilded  equipage,  and,  turning  loose 
His  steeds,  usurp  a  place  they  well  deserve. 

Cowper,  Task,  vL  701, 

unhospitable  (un-hos'pi-ta-bl),  a.  Inhospita- 
ble.   [Rare,] 

unhospitalt  (un-hos'pi-tal),  a.  Inhospitable. 
Sandys,  TravaUes,  p.  39.  " 

unhostlle  (un-hos'til),   a.      1.   Not  hostile; 
friendly. — 2.  Not  pertaining  to  or  caused  by 
an  enemy.     [Rare.] 
By  unliostile  wounds  destroy'd.     J.  Philips,  Blenheim. 

unhouse  (un-houz'),  v.  t.  1.  To  drive  from 
the  bouse  or  habitation;  dislodge.  Milton,  On 
the  Death  of  a  Pair  Infant,  1.  21.— 2.  To  de- 
prive of  shelter.    Imp.  Diet. 

unhoused  (un-houzd'),  a.  1.  Not  housed  or 
sheltered  as  by  a  house ;  having  no  house  or 
home.  Whittier,  Tent  on  the  Beach. — 2.  De- 
prived of  or  driven  from  a  house,  home,  roof, 
or  shelter.    Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3.  229. 

unhouseledf,  unhouselledf  (un-hou'zeld),  o. 
Not  having  received  the  sacrament. 

Gut  off  even  in  the  blossom  of  my  sin, 
UnJumsel'd,  disappointed,  unaneled. 

S?Mk.,  Hamlet,  i.  6.  77. 

unhuman  (un-hii'man),  a.  1.  Not  human; 
destitute  of  human  qualities.  B.  L.  Stevenson, 
Thoreau,  IV. — 2.  Iiiiuman.     [Rare.] 

Unhuman  and  remorseless  cruelty. 

South,  Sermons,  XI.  it 

unhumanize  (un-hii'man-iz),  v.  t.  [<  unhuman 
-I-  -fee.]  To  cause  to  cease  to  be  human;  de- 
prive or  divest  of  the  nature  or  characteristics 
of  human  beings.    Buskin. 

unhung  (un-hung'),  a.  1.  Not  suspended;  not 
hung. —  2.  Not  hanged;  unhanged. 

unhiui;  (un-herf),  a.  [<  ME.  unhurt;  <  mw-1  + 
hu/rt. ]   Not  hurt ;  not  harmed ;  f ree  from  injury. 

That  ye  Mayre  and  citezenshaue  alle  their  liberties  and 
tree  vsage  vnhurt.  Arnold's  Chron.,  p.  2. 

Through  burning  climes  I  passed  unhurt. 

Addison,  Spectator,  ITo.  489. 

unhurtfnl  (un-h6rt'f1il),  a.  Not  hurtful;  want- 
ing the  power  of  doing  harm  or  injury,  Shak., 
M.  for  M.  iii.  2.  175. 

unhurtfully  (un-h6rt'ful-li),  ad/v.    Without 
harm;  hannlessly.    Fope. 
unhurtfnlness  (un-h6rt'fiil-nes),  n.    Harmless- 
ness. 
Your  unhurt^ulnes  shall  condemne  theyr  unclennes. 

Udall,  1  Cor.  vi.    {Encye.  Diet.) 

nnhusbanded  (un-huz'ban-ded),  a.  1.  Having 
no  husband;  unmarried;  also,  deprived  of  a 
husband;  widowed. 

With  hanging  head  I  have  beheld 
A  widow  vine  stand  in  a  naked  field, 
Unhusbanded,  neglected,  all  torlome. 

Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  iL  6. 

2.  Not  managed  with  care  or  frugality;  imcul- 
tivated. 

The  plains  about  are  weU-nigh  overgrown  with  bushes 
and  wnhusbanded.  Sandys,  TravaUes,  p.  110. 

unhusbandingt  (un-huz'ban-ding),  ».     [ME. 
wnhuslondyng ;  <  vmA  +  husbanding.]    Neglect 
to  tiU;  failure  to  cultivate.     [Rare.] 
In  housbonding  is  mysse, 
unhusbone^ng  undooth  fertilitee. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  11. 

unhusk  (un-husk'),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  a  husk, 
as  com ;  hence,  figuratively,  to  cause  (a  person) 
to  reveal  his  thoughts  or  purposes ;  cause  to 
disclose. 

The  Duke's  Sonne  warily  enquir'd  lor  me. 
Whose  pleasure  I  attended;  he  began 
By  policy  to  open  and  unhuske  me 
About  the  time  and  common  rumour. 

C.  Toumeur,  Kevenger's  Tragedy,  i.  1. 
unlarticulate  (u"ni-ar-tik'u-lat),  a.  [<  L.  unus, 
one  (=  E.  one),  -f-  arUculm,  joint:  see  articu- 
late.] Having  but  one  joint;  single-jointed: 
opposed  to  bi-,  tri-,  or  multi-articulate.  ' 
Uniat,  Uniate  (ti'ni-at,  -at), ».  and  as.  [<  Euss. 
umyata,  a  united  Greek,  <  L.  unus,  one:  see 
unite.]  I.  n.  A  member  of  one  of  those  com- 
munities which  have  separated  from  one  of 
the  Oriental  churches  and  submitted  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  to  the  doctrinal 
decisions  of  the  Roman  Church,  while  retain- 
ing their  ancient  liturgy,  rites,  discipline,  or 
otner  of  their  distinctive  usages  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  but  with  some  important  modifica- 
tions; specifioaUy,  one  of  the  United  Greeks, 
see  vmnted. 
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II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Uniats.  J.  M. 
yeale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  56. 

uniauricnlate  (u"ni-a-rik'u-lat),  a.  [<  L.  unus, 
one,  +  auricula,  ear-  see  auriculate.']  Having 
one  ear-like  process  or  auricular  formation,  as  a 
bivalve:  as,  the  ■uniaurioulate  and  biauriculate 
hammer-shells  of  the  genus  Malleiis, 
UmawHculate  animals,  the  gaetropods.  BoaHter, 

liniaxal  (u-ni-ak'sal), a.  and n.  Same aswrdaooidl. 

uniazally  (u-ni-aW'sal-i),  adv.  Same  as  vmaon- 
aliy. 

uniaxial  (u-ni-ak'si-al),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  v/nus, 
one,  +  axis,  axis:  see  axial.']  I.  a.  1.  Having 
but  one  optical  azis^  or  axis  of  double  refrac- 
tion. Iceland  spar  is  a  imiaxial  crystal.  See 
refraoUonj  and  cut  under  mterferenee. — 2.  In 
biol.,  having  one  main  axis  to  which  the  other 
axes  are  subordinate;  growing  lengthwise. — 
3.  In  bot,  having  a  single  axis,  as  when  the 
primary  stem  of  a  plant  does  not  branch  and 
terminates  in  a  flower, —  4,  Monaxon,  as  a 
sponge-spioule. 
II.  n.  A  uniaxial  crystal, 
Also  umaxal. 

uniazially  (u-ni-ak'si-al-i),  adv.  So  as  to  be 
or  become  uniaxial ;  ina  uniaxial  manner:  as, 
to  grow  mmaxially, 

uniDasal  (u-ni-ba'sal),  a.    Having  but  a  single 
basal. 
Pectoral  flns,  vMibaaal  type.        Amer.  Nat.,  May,  1890 

linible  (u'ni-bl),  n.  [=  Sp.  mdble  =  It.  imimile, 
<  L.  vmire,  unite :  see  wiite.']  Capable  of  being 
unified ;  that  may  be  made  one.     [Rare.] 

As  I  said  before,  either  souls  are  partible  substances  or 
not ;  it  not  partible,  how  are  they  vmible  9 

Baxter,  Dying  Thoughts. 

imibranclliate  (u-nl-brang'M-at),  a.  [<  L.  urms, 
one,  +  hrancMie,  giUs:  see  branchiate.']  Hav- 
ing but  one  gill. 

unicf  (u'nik),  TO.  [<  L.  imicus,  one  only,  <  unus, 
one,  =:  E.  one.  see  one.  Cf.  unique.]  A  thing 
which  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind;  a  xmique 
thing. 

Sir  Charles  Hordaunt's  gold  medal,  mean  as  it  is  in 
workmanship,  is  extremely  curious,  and  may  be  termed 
an  TTnic,  being  the  only  one  of  the  kind  that  has  come  to 
our  knowledge.  ArcJueol.,  III.  374  (1774).    (Daviet.) 

unicameral  (ti-ni-kam'e-ral),  a.  [<  L.  umis,  one, 
-I-  camera,  a  chamber,  "+"-o/.]  Consisting  of  a 
single  chamber:  said  of  a  legislative  body. 

No  one  attempt  at  introducing  the  unicameral  system 
in  larger  countries  [than  the  Italian  Bepublics  of  the 
middle  ages]  has  succeeded. 

Creaxg,  On  the  English  Constitution,  p.  179. 

unicamerate  (u-ni-kam'e-rat),  a.  [<  L.  vrnvx, 
one,  +  camera,  a  chamber,  +  -atel.]  Having 
one  chamber  or  loeulus ;  unilocular. 

unicapsular  (u-ni-kap'su-lar),  a.  [<  L.  umis, 
one,  +  copsMte,  capsule,  4-  -ar^.]  Having  a 
single  capsule ;  specifically,  monocyttarian,  as 
a  radiolarian. 

unicarinate  (u-ni-kar'i-nat),  a.  [<  L.  wms,  one, 
-t-  carina,  keel,  +  -ate^.]  Same  as  umcarinated. 

unicarinated  (u-ni-kar'i-na-ted),  a.  [<  wiieari- 
nate  +  -ed^.]    Having  but  one  ridge  or  keel. 

imlcellate  (u-ni-sel'at),  a.  [<  L.  imus,  one,  + 
cella,  a  cell,  +  -afei.]  One-pronged,  as  a  sponge- 
spicule. 

unicelled  (u'ni-seld),  a.  [As  m,icell{ate)  +  -ed^.] 
Unicellular. 

unicellular  (u.-m-sel'u-lar)j  a.  [<  L.  wnws,  one, 
-I-  cellula,  a  cell,  +  -dr^'.]  Consisting  of  a  sin- 
gle cell,  as  some  infusorians  and  some  crypto- 
gams ;  pertaining  to  or  exhibiting  only  a  single 
cell,  as  most  of  the  protozoan  animals  and  pro- 
tophytic  plants,  and  the  undeveloped  ova  of  all 
metazoan  animals.  Most  unicellular  structures  or  or- 
ganisms are  microscopic,  but  many  attain  considerable 
size,  preserving  their  unicellular  state  notwithstanding 
the  addition  of  adventitious  protoplasmic  material,  as  the 
eggs  of  birds  or  reptiles.  See  out  under  Protococeus.  Also 
monocdlvlar  — Unicellular  animals,  the  Protozoa. 

unicentral  (u-ni-sen'tral),  a.  [<  L.  unus,  one,  + 
centrum,  center,  +  -aL]  Having  a  single  cen- 
ter (of  growth),  as  an  animal;  proceeding  from 
a  center  In  all  directions,  as  growth  or  develop- 
ment.   S.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  1. 134. 

unichord  (u'ni-kdrd),  n.    Same  as  monoehord. 

uniciliate  (u-ni-sil'i-at),  a.  [<  L.  unus,  one,  + 
NL.  ciUum  +  -ate^.]  1.  Having  one  cilium; 
uniflagellate.  Micros.  8d.,  XXIX.  348.-2.  In 
bot. ,  having  one  cilium  or  hair-like  process :  as, 
a  uniciliate  bacterium. 

uniciliated  (u-ni-sU'i-a-ted),  a.  Same  as  uni- 
ciliate. ■,     ,  ■ 

unicism  (ti'ni-sizm),  n.  In  med.,  the  doctrine 
that  there  is  but  one  venereal  virus  producing 
chancre,  as  opposed  to  dualism,  which  teaches, 
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that  there  are  two  forms  of  venereal  uleer,  due 
to  the  action  of  distinct  specific  poisons,  one 
being  followed  by  syphilis  and  the  other  not. 

unicist  (u'ni-sist),  n.  In  med.,  a  believer  in  uni- 
cism. 

unicity  (u-nis'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  imicus,  one  only 
(see  ^mic,  wdgue)  (<  urms,  one),  +  -j*y.]  1. 
The  state  of  being  unique ;  uniqueness.  [Bare.] 
— 3.  The  state  of  being  in  unity,  or  of  being 
united  into  one.    De  Quineey.    [Ears.] 

uniclinal  (u-ni-kli'nal),  a.  [<  L.  wnus,  one,  + 
Gr.  KUveiv,  slope,  bend  (see  cUne),  +  -al.]  Same 
as  monocUnal. 

unicolor,  unicolour  (u-ni-kul'or),  a.  [<  L.  uni- 
color,  having  one  color,  <  vmus,  one,  +  color, 
color:  see  color.]  Of  but  one  color;  whole- 
colored.    Also  vmcolorous. 

unicolorate  (u-ni-kul'or-at),  a.  [<  unicolor  + 
-atel.]     Same  as  wnicolor. 

unicolored,  unicoloured  (ii-ni-kul'ord),  a.  [< 
unicolor  + -ed'^.]  Same  as  wiicotor. '  Pre,  Diet., 
III.  849. 

unicolorous  (u-ni-kui'or-us),  a.  [<  unicolor  + 
-ous.]    Same  as  wmcotor, 

TTniconcllse  (u-ni-kong'ke),  n.  pi,  [Nli.  (La- 
treille),  <  L.  unus,  one,  +  concha,  a  shell.]  The 
univalve  shells  collectively. 

uniconstant  (ti-ni-kon'stant),  a.  Characterized 
or  defined  by  one  constant  only. 

La,m6  adopted  the  molecular  theory  which  leads  to  rmi- 
constant  isotropy,  but  expresses  his  results  by  biconstant 
formulas.  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  XXXIX.  337. 

unicorn  (u'ni-k6m),  n.  [<  ME.  unicorne,  imy- 
corne,  <  OP.  (and  F.)  unicorne,  <  LL.  unicornuus 
(also  called  monoceros,  <  Gr.  fiovdKspag),  a  fabu- 
lous one-homed  animal,  the  unicorn,  s  L.  uni- 
cornis, one-horned,  <  unus,  one,  -I-  cornu,  horn, 
=  E.  horn.]  1.  A  traditional  or  fabulous  ani- 
mal, with  a  single  long  horn,  the  monoceros  of 
classic  writers,  commonly  described  as  a  native 
of  India,  but  in  terms  not  certainly  applicable 
to  any  known  animal,  it  is  supposed  that  one  of 
the  several  large  antelopes  may  have  furnished  the  basis 
of  fact  of  accounts,  since  the  long  straight  or  recurved 
horns  viewed  in  profile  would  appear  single.    See  def.  8. 

In  that  Contre  ben  manye  white  Olifantes  with  outen 
nombre,  and  of  Unycornes,  and  of  Lyouns  of  many 
maneres,  and  many  of  suche  Bestes,  that  I  have  told  be- 
fore, and  of  many  other  hydouse  Bestes  with  outen  nom- 
bre. Xatad^mlle,  Travels,  p.  298. 

The  roots  of  Mandioca  had  almost  killed  them  all,  but 
by  a  peece  of  Vnicomes  home  they  were  preserued. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  P-  84L 

3.  A  mistranslation  in  the  authorized  version 
of  the  Bible  (Deut.  xxxiii.  17,  and  elsewhere) 
of  the  Hebrew  word  re' em.  This  named  a  two-homed 
animal,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  urus.  In  the 
revised  version  the  word  is  translated  uAld-ox. 

3.  In  her.,  the  representation  of  the  fabulous 
animal  used  as  a  bearing,  it  is  delineated  as  a 
horse,  but  with  the  tail  of  a  lion  and  a  long  straight  hom 
growing  out  of  the  forehead  between  the  ears ;  often  the 
hoofs  are  represented  as  cloven.  The  actual  animal  most 
like  this  bearing  is  the  gnu. 

4.  The  unicorn-fish,  unieom-whale,  sea-uni- 
corn, or  narwhal,  whose  enormously  long  single 
incisor  tooth  projects  like  a  hom.  See  Mono- 
don,  monoceros,  3. —  5.  The  kamichi  or  horned 
soreajnBi,  Palamedea  cornuta;  the  unioom-bird. 
N.  Grew.  See  cut  under  Palamedea.— 6.  A  kind 
of  beetle  having  a  single  long  hom ;  a  unicom- 
beetle.  Various  large  beetles  literally  answer  to  this 
definition,  being  unicornous,  with  a  large  single  protho- 
racic  horn.  See  Dynaites,  elephant-beetle,  Hercules-beetle. 
7.  In  conch.,  a  unioom-shell.  See  cut  under 
Monoceros. — 8.  A  pair  of  horses  with  a  third 
horse  in  front;  also,  the  whole  equipage. 

Let  me  drive  you  out  some  day  in  my  unicorn. 

■  Miss  Edgeworth,  Belinda,  xvii. 

9.  A  Scottish  gold  coin  issued  by  James  HI., 
James  IV.,  and  James  V.,  having  the  figure  of 
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unicorn-bird  (u'ni-k6m-b6rd),  n.  Same  as  uni- 
corn, 5. 

unicorneal  (u-ni-kdr'ne-al),  a.  [<  L.  unus,  one, 
+  NL.  cornea,  comea,  V-ai.]  Having  but  one 
cornea,  as  an  ocellus  or  simple  eye  of  an  insect. 

The  unicorneal  ocelli  are  principally  present  in  larval 
life.  Claiu,  Zoblogy  (trans,),  p.  638. 

unicorn-fish  (u'ni-k6m-fish),  n.    The  narwhal. 

See  unicorn,  4. 
unicom-moth  (u'ni-k6m-m6th),  n.     A  North 

American  bomby- 

cid  moth,  of  the 

family  NotodonU- 
'  dse,  CcBlodasys  uni- 
cornis :  so  called 

from  the  hom  on 

the  dorsum  of  the 

first      abdominal 

segment     of    its 

larva.  Also  called 

unicorn  prominent. 
unicornous  (u-ni- 

kdr'nus),  a.      [< 

L.  unicornis,  one- 
homed:    see    Uni-  Larva  of  Unicom-moth, 

corn.]    1.  Having 

only  one  hom :  as,  VMicornous  beetles.    Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  19. —  3.  Extended  into 
but  one  oviducal  process,  as  a  womb.     See 
uterus  unicornis. 
unicorn-plant  (u'ni-k6m-plant),  n.    See  Mar- 


Obverse. 
Unicom,  James  Ill- 


Reverse. 
-  British  Museum.    (Size  of  original.) 


a  unicorn  on  the  obverse.  Its  standard  weight 
was  58.89  grains  troy,  and  it  was  current  for  23 
shillings  Scotch.— 10.  [cap.]  In  astron.,  the 
constellation  Monoceros. 
unicorn-beetle  (ii'ni-k6m-be''tl),  n.  Same  as 
unicorn,  6. 


unicorn-root  (u'ni-k6m-r5t),  n.  The  blazing- 
star,  Aletris  farinosa.  The  false  unicorn-root  is  Cha- 
mselirium  Carolvnia/n/tim  (Helonias  dioiea),  also  called 
deml's-bit  and  drooving  sta/rwort.  Its  root  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  from  that  of  the  former,  and  some  medical 
virtues  aie  also  ascribed  to  it.    Also  uniecm'e-horn. 

unicom-sliell  (ii'ni-kdm-Bhel),  n.  A  gastropod 
of  the  family  Mwriddse,  the  lip  of  whose  shell 
has  one  large  spine  like  a  hom,  as  of  the  genus 
Monoceros.    See  cut  under  Monoceros. 

unicorn's-hom  (u'ni-k6rnz-h6m),  n.  Same  as 
unicorn-root. 

unicornuted  (u'^ni-kdr-nii'ted),  a.  [<  L.  umus, 
one,  +  cornutus,  homed:  see  eomwte.]  Deco- 
rated with  one  horn:  said  of  a  helmet  or  other 
object  which  usually  has  two  horns. 

unicorn-whale  (tx'ni-kdm-hwal),  n.  The  nar- 
whal.   See  imicorn,  4._ 

unicostate  (u-ni-kos'tat),  a.  [<  L.  umms,  one,  + 
casta,  a  rib:  see  costate.]  1.  Having  but  one 
rib ;  m  bot.,  noting  those  leaves  which  have  one 
large  vein  running  down  the  center,  called  the 
midrib.  Those  having  more  than  one  great  di- 
vision are  called  multicostate. — 2.  In  eool.,  hav- 
ing a  single  costa,  rib,  or  nervure,  as  an  insect's 
wing. 

unicotyledonous  (u-ni-kot-i-le'don-us),  a.  In 
bot.,  having  one  cotyledon ;  monoijotyledonous. 

unicursal  (u-ni-k6r'sal),  a.  [<  L.  unu^,  one,  + 
cursus,  course :  see  cowrse^.]    On  one  path  of  a 

moving  element ^Unicursal  curve,  a  curve  which 

can  be  expressed  as  the  locus  of  a  point  defined  by  ra- 
tional functions  of  a  single  parameter.  Not  every  uni- 
partite  curve  is  unicursal,  because,  though  such  a  curve 
may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  a  single  parameter,  it  maybe 
only  by  means  of  an  irrational  function  having  but  one 
real  value ;  but  such  curves  are  only  of  odd  orders.  A 
unicursal  curve  may  have  several  branches,  owing  to  its 
passing  through  infinity. 

unicuspid  (u-ni-kus'pid),  a.  and  n.    I.  a.  Hav- 
ing but  one  cusp,  as  an  incisor  or  canine  tooth ; 
unicuspidate :  correlated  with  bicuspid  and  mul- 
ticuspid or  pluricuspid. 
IT,  n.  A  unicuspid  tooth. 

unicuspidate  (u-ni-kus'pi-dat),  a.  [<  L.  unus, 
one,  +  cuspis  (cuspid-),  point:  see  cim>.]  Uni- 
cuspid.   W.  B.  Flower,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  403. 

unicycle  (u'ni-si-kl),  n.  [<  L.  unus,  one,  +  Gr. 
/ctiBvlof ,  wheel :  see  cycle.]  A  vehicle  with  only 
one  wheel:  a  form  of  velocipede. 

unidactyl,  unidactyle  (u-ni-dak'til),  a.  and  n. 
[<  L.  unus,  one,  +  Gr.  da/cruAoc,  digit :  see  dactyl.] 
1,  a.  Having  a  single  (functional)  digit,  as  the 
horse;  monodactyl;  unidigitate. 
II,  n.  A  unidigitate  or  monodactyl  animal. 

unidactylous  (u-ni-dak'ti-lus),  a.  [<  unidactyl 
+  -ous.]    Same  as  unidactyl. 

unideaed  (un-i-de'ad),  a.  Having  no  ideas  or 
thoughts;  not  intelligent;  senseless;  frivolous. 

Pretty  unidea'd  girls  .  .  .  seem  to  form  the  beau  ideal 
of  our  whole  sex  in  the  works  of  some  modern  poets. 
Mrs.  Hemans  (Memorials  by  Chorley,  i.  99X    (.Davies.) 

unideal  (un-i-de'al),  a.  1.  Not  ideal;  unimagi- 
native; realistic;  material;  coarse. 

This  unideal  character  marks  his  style  of  writing,  whicU 
is  commonly  forma],  stiff,  and  rather  prim. 

Tlieo.  Parker,  Historic  Americans,  Washington 


unideal 

UnidetU  works  of  art  (the  studious  production  of  which 
is  termed  realism)  represent  actual  existing  things,  and 
are  good  or  bad  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  of  the  rep- 
resentation. Suskin,  Modern  Painters,  iii.  18,  §  2. 

2.  Havingnoideas;  destitute  of  ideas,  thoughts, 
or  mental  action.    Johnson.    [Rare.  ] 
nnidealism  (un-i-de'al-izm),  n.     [<  unideal  + 
-ism.'\    The  quality  or  state  o£  being  unideal; 
realism;  lack  of  imagination ;  prosaieism. 

His  popularity  is  an  emphatic  testimony  to  the  singular 
unideallsm  —  1  had  almost  written  the  congenital  imbe- 
cility—of the  English  mind  in  respect  of  eternal  and  di- 
yiue  things.  Fortnightly  Bev.,  N.  S.,  Xmi.  80. 

onidentate  (ii-ni-den'tat),  a.  [<  L.  unus,  one, 
+  dentatus,  toothed:  see  dentate.'}  In  bot.  and 
2067.,  having  a  single  tooth  or  tooth-like  projec- 
tion. 

unidenticulate  (ii''ni-den-tik'u-lat),  a.  [<  L. 
unus,  one,  +  NL.  denticuhis,  denticle,  -I-  -afei.] 
'ba.^bot.  and  zool.,  having  but  one  denticle. 
Trans.  Roy.  Sac.  of  Edin.,  XXXII.  637. 

xmidigitate  (u-ni-dij'i-tat),  a.  [<  L.  unvs,  one, 
+  diqitatus,  fingered :  see  digitate.}  Haying  but 
one  finger  or  toe ;  monodactylous. 

imidiinensional  (u'ni-di-men'shon-al),  a.  Hav- 
ing only  one  dimension ;  varying  in  oiily  one  way. 

nnidirectioiial  (fi^ni-di-rek'shon-al),  a.  [<  L. 
unvs,  one,  +  directio(nr-),  direction,  4-  -al.}  In 
elect.,  noting  currents  which  flow  in  the  same 
direction  round  a  circuit. 

nniembryonic  (u-ni-em-bri-on'ik),  a.  In  hot., 
having  a  single  embryo. 

nnifacial  (ii-ni-fa'shal),  a.  [<  L.  unus,  one,  + 
fades,  a  face,  -I-  -al."]  Having  only  one  face, 
front,  or  aspect ;  all  facing  the  same  way,  as  the 
polypites  of  some  corals;  unifarious;  secxmd. 
See  out  under  sea-Mdney. 

unifarious  (u-ni-fa'ri-us),  a.  [<  L.  unus,  one, 
+  -farius  as  in  Hfarius,  etc. :  see  bifarious,  mul- 
tifarious.'] Set  in  one  rank,  row,  or  series ;  uni- 
serial ;  not  bifarious  or  multifarious. 

unifiable  (fi'ni-H-a-bl),  a.  [<  unify  +  -able.} 
Capable  of  being  unified  or  made  one.  8.  Lanier, 
The  English  Novel,  p.  147. 

Iinific  (u-nif'ik),  a.  [<  L.  unus,  one,  +  -flcus,  < 
facere,  make.  Cf .  unify.}  Making  one ;  form- 
ing unity;  imifying. 

unification  (u^ni-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [=  F.  unifi- 
cation =.8p.  unificacion;  X  ML.  *unif^atio(n-), 
<  unificare,  make  one :  see  unify.}  The  act  of 
unifying,  or  the  state  of  being  unified;  the  act 
of  uniting  into  one. 

The  view  of  reason  here  taken  is  opposed  to  all  such 
views  as  would  make  it  consist  in  the  logical  principle  of 
unity,  a  principle  compelling  us  to  unify  all  our  concep- 
tions, leading,  with  Kaut,  up  to  the  three  Ideas  of  the 
Pure  Reason,  God,  the  World,  and  the  SouL  This  unifi' 
cation  is  sufficiently  provided  for  by  the  principle  of  Par- 
simony, and  the  facts  on  which  it  rests. 

S.  B.  Hodgson,  Time  and  Space,  §  64. 

nnifler  (ii'ni-fT-6r),  n.  [<  unify  +  -erl.]  One 
who  or  that  which  unifies. 

That  History  of  Culture  itself,  which  is  the  great  unifier 
and  justifier  and  purifier  of  all  our  teaching. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  II.  292. 

nnifilar  (u-ni-fi'lar),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  uwas,  one, 
+filum,  a  thread',  +  -ar^.}  I.  a.  Having  only 
one  thread:  specifically  applied  to  a  magne- 
tometer consisting  of  a  magnetic  bar  suspended 
by  a  single  thread.  See  magnetometer. 
II.  n.  A  unifilar  magnetometer. 

nniflagellate  (u-ni-flaj'e-lat),  a.  [<  L.  unus, 
one,  +NIj.flagellum  + -ate^.}  Having  a  single 
flagellum;  monomastigate_,  as  an  infusorian. 
'!V.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  xi.  §  419. 

uniflorous  (u-ni-flo'ms),  a.  [<  L.  unus,  one,  -t- 
flos  (flor-),  a  flower,  +  -otis.}  In  bot.,  bearing 
one  flower  only:  as,  a  unifloro^lS  peduncle. 

unifoil  (u'ni-foil),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  unus,  one, 
+  folium,  a  leaf:  seefoiP-.}  "I.  a.  In  her.,  hav- 
ing but  one  leaf :  noting  a  plant  used  as  a  bear- 
inp;. 

II.  n.  In  fter.,  a  leaf  used  as  a  bearing;  espe- 
cially, a  leaf  represented  as  having  been  a,  da- 
toil,  one  leaf  bein^  torn  away. 

xmifoliar  (ti-ni-f 6'li-ar),  a.    Same  as  umfoUate. 

nnifoliate  (H-ni-fo'li-at),  a.  [<  Ii.  unus,  one,  + 
folium,  a  leaf:  see  foUate.}  1.  In  bot.,  one- 
leafed;  unifoliar. — 2.  Same  as  «m/oKoZa<c. 

Iinifoliolate  (u-ni-fo'li-o-lat),  a.  [<  L.  umis,  one, 
+  NL./oKoZmj»,  a  leaflet:  see  foUolate.}  Com- 
pound in  structure,  yet  having  but  one  leaflet, 
as  the  orange-tree. 

nnifoliumi  (u-ni-fd'U-mn),  n. ;  pi.  unifoUa  (-a). 
[NL.,  <  L.  unus,  one,  +  folium,  leaf.]  A  quartio 
oval  having  a  single  depression. 

TTnifolium^  (u-ni-fo'li-um),  n.  [NL.  (Adanson, 
1763),  so  named  because  the  original  species, 
U.  bifolium,  was  seemingly  one-leafed;   ML. 
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unifoUum,  <  L.  unus,  one,  +  folium,  leaf.]  A 
former  genus  of  plants,  of  the  order  lAliacese, 
including  Smilacina  and  Maianthemum. 

uniforate  (ii-ni-fo'rat),  a.  [<  L.  unus,  one,  + 
foratus,  pp.  oiforare,  bore,  pierce:  see/oro- 
men.}    Having  one  opening,  pore,  or  foramen. 

uniform  (u'ni-f 6rm),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a.  P.  uniforme 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  uniforme,  <  L.  uniformis,  having 
only  one  shape  or  form,  <  unus,  one,  +  forma, 
form,  shOT)e.  Cf.  biform,  triform,  multiform.  II. 
n.  =  D.  (x.  Sw.  Dan.  uniform,  <  P.  uniforme  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  uniforme,  uniform  dress;  from  the 
adj.]  I,  a.  1.  Having  always  the  same  form; 
not  changing  in  shape,  appearance,  character, 
etc. ;  in  general,  not  variable ;  unchanging. 

All  human  bodies,  for  example,  though  each  of  them 
consists  of  almost  an  infinite  number  of  parts,  are  per- 
fectly uniform  in  their  structure  and  functions. 

Beattie,  Moral  Science,  ii.  1. 

The  experience  has  been  uniform  that  it  is  the  gentle 
soul  that  makes  the  firm  hero  after  all. 

Emerson,  Harvard  Commemoration. 
(a)  Not  varying  in  degree  or  rate ;  equable ;  invariable : 
as,  a  uniform  heat ;  a  uniform  motion  (that  is,  the  mo- 
tion of  a  body  when  it  passes  over  equal  spaces  in  equal 
timesX 

They  [temperature  observations]  appear  to  go  far  to  es- 
tablish a  nearly  uniform  temperature  for  abyssal  depths, 
not  far  from  the  freeziug-point  of  fresh  water. 

C.  WyvUle  Thomson,  Depths  of  the  Sea,  p.  359. 
(6)  Having  only  one  character  throughout ;  homogeneous. 

Sometimes  there  are  many  parts  of  a  law,  and  some- 
times it  is  uniform,  and  hath  in  it  but  one  duty. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Rule  of  Conscience,  ill.  6. 

(c)  Consistent  at  all  times ;  not  difierent. 

If  the  Creator  is  perfect,  his  action  must  be  uniform; 
anything  else  would  be  unworthy  of  him. 

Dawson,  14'ature  and  the  Bible,  p.  31. 

(d)  Not  different  at  different  times  or  places :  applicable 
to  all  places,  or  to  all  divisions  of  a  country :  as,  a  uniform 
tax ;  a  uniform  bankruptcy  law.  (e)  Of  the  same  appear- 
ance, pattern,  or  style. 

The  practice  of  clothing  soldiers  by  regiments  in  one 
'uniform  dress  was  not  introduced  by  Louis  XIV.  till  1665, 
and  did  not  become  general  in  our  army  for  many  years 
afterward.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXX.  333. 

2.  Of  the  same  form  or  character  with  others; 
agreeing  with  each  other ;  conforming  to  one 
rule  or  mode. 

The  only  doubt  is  about  the  manner  of  their  unity,  how 

far  churches  are  boimd  to  he  un^ormin  their  ceremonies. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

Uniform  acceleration.  See  occeZenttion  (it).— Uniform 
current,  a  continuous  current  of  constant  strength. — 
Uniform  extension,  field,  function,  sandplpert, 

symmetry,  etc.     See  the  nouns Uniform  strain. 

Same  as  homogeneous  strain  (which  see,  under  strain^). 
=Syn.  Unvarying,  unchanging,  alike,  regular,  constant, 
undeviating,  consistent. 

II.  n.  A  dress  of  the  same  kind,  fabrics, 
fashion,  or  general  appearance  as  others  worn 
bjr  the  members  of  the  same  body,  whether 
military,  naval,  or  any  other,  by  which  the 
members  may  be  recognized  as  belonging  to 
the  particular  body :  opposed  to  plain  clothes, 
or  ordinary  civil  dress:  as,  the  uniform  of  a 
soldier,  a  sailor,  or  a  policeman. 

The  uniforms  in  the  army  were  plain  and  serviceable ; 
the  most  picturesque  being  that  of  the  Grenadiers,  who, 
Evelyn  says,  were  first  Introduced  in  1678. 

Ashton,  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  II.  202. 

The  proposed  uniform,  sir,  of  the  Pickwick  Club. 

Dickens. 

uniform (ii'ni-fdrm), i;. «.  l<uniform,a.}  1.  To 
make  uniform ;  reduce  to  uniformity.  Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

The  more  than  Protean  travesties  which  words  under- 
went before  theywereun^/'ormedbyJohnson  and  Walker. 
Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  361. 

2.  To  clothe  with  or  as  if  with  a  uniform. 

This  was  the  first  flag  hearing  the  state  arms,  and  was 
carried  by  the  first  uniformed  company  of  militia  in  the 
State  [Michigan].  Preble,  Hist.  Flag,  p.  642. 

uniformalt  (ii-ni-f 6r'mal),  a.  [<  uniform  +  -al.} 
Uniform;  symmetrical. 

Her  Gomlye  nose  with  un/ifomuiU  grace. 
Like  purest  white,  stands  in  the  middle  place, 

Herrick,  Appendix,  p.  433. 

uniformitarian  (ii-ni-f6r-mi-ta'ri-an),  a.  and  n. 
[<  uniformit-y  +  -arian.}  I.  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  uniformity  or  the  doctrine  of  uniformity. 
See  the  noun. 

The  catastrophist  and  the  unifarmitarian  opinions. 

Whewell,  Hist,  of  Scientific  Ideas,  II.  289. 

The  uniformitariun  theories  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  were 

regarded  as  heresies  by  many.  

Westmiiuter  Bev.,  CXXVL  544. 

n.  n.  One  who  upholds  a  system  or  doctrine 
of  uniformity;  specifically,  in  geol.,  one  who 
advocates  the  theory  that  causes  now  active  in 
bringing  about  geological  changes  have  always 
been  similar  in  character  and  intensity,  or. 


unify 

in  other  words,  that  there  has  been  no  essen- 
tial change  in  the  character  of  geological  events 
during  the  lapse  of  the  geological  ages:  the 
opposite  of  catastrophist. 

The  Catastrophist  constructs  Theories,  the  Uniformi- 
tarian  demolishes  them.  The  former  adduces  evidence 
of  an  Origin,  the  latter  explains  the  evidence  away. 

Whewell,  Philos.  of  Inductive  Sciences,  I.,  p.  xxxvi. 

uniformitarianism  (ii-ni-fSr-ini-ta'ri-an-izm), 
n.  [<  uniformitarian  +  4sm.}  The  theory  ad- 
vocated by  unif ormitarians :  the  opposite  of 
catastrophism.  See  catastrophe,  3,  and  catastro- 
phism. 

The  changes  of  the  past  must  he  investigated  in  the  light 
of  similar  changes  now  in  operation.  This  was  the  guid- 
ing piinciple  of  the  Scottish  School,  .  .  .  though  under 
the  name  of  Uniformitarianism  it  has  unquestionably 
been  pushed  to  an  unwarrantable  length  by  some  of  the 
later  followers  of  Hutton.    Qeikie,  6eoL  Sketches,  p.  293. 

uniformity  (ii-ni-f 6r'mi-ti),m.  [=  P.  unifor- 
mite  =  Sp.  uniformidad"=  Pg.  uniformidade  = 
It.  uniformitd,  <  LL.  uniformita{t-)s,  uniformity, 
<  L.  uniformis,  uniform:  see  uniform.}  The 
state  or  character  of  being  uniform,  in  any 
sense ;  absence  of  variation  or  difference,  (o) 
Maintenance  of  the  same  character,  course,  plan,  laws, 
etc. ;  sameness ;  consistency. 

There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  design  of  Spenser ;  he 
aims  at  the  accomplishment  of  no  one  action.      Dryden. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  remarkable  for  that  steadiness 
and  utuformity  which  ran  through  aU  her  actions. 

Addison. 

How  far  away  is  the  doctrine  of  wmformity  [in  nature] 
from  fatalism  !  It  begins  directly  to  remind  us  that  men 
suffer  from  preventible  evils,  that  the  pewle  perisheth 
for  lack  of  knowledge.  W.  K.  Clifford,  Lect,  IL  26a 

We  see  that  only  as  fast  as  the  practice  of  the  arts  de- 
velops the  idea  of  measure  can  the  consciousness  of  uni- 
formity become  clear. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  PsychoL  (2d  ed.),  §  488. 

(&)  Conformity  among  several  or  many  to  one  pattern, 
plan,  i*ule,  etc.;  resemblance,  consonance,  or  agreement: 
as,  the  uniformly  of  different  churches  in  ceremonies  or 
rites. 

Houses  are  built  to  live  in,  and  not  to  look  on ;  there- 
fore let  use  be  preferred  before  uniformity,  except  where 
both  may  be  had.  Bacon,  Building. 

Such  is  the  unaformi^y  of  almost  ul  the  houses  of  the 
same  streete  .  .  .  that  they  are  made  alike  both  in  pro- 
portion of  workmanship  and  matter. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  30. 

The  skilful  campaign  by  which  the  triumph  of  the 
Reformation  and  of  wniforndty  was  secured. 

B.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xv. 

(c)  Continued  or  unvaried  sameness  or  likeness;  mo- 
notony. 

Uniformity  must  tire  at  last,  though  it  is  a  uniformUs 
of  excellence.  Johnson. 

Acts  of  Uniformity.   See  ocl 
uniformize  (ii'ni-f6rm-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
uniformized,  ppr.  uniformimig.     [<  uniform  + 
■dze.}    To  make  uniform ;  unify.     [Kare.] 

The  other  Congress  expressed  a  similar  wish  for  the 
formation  of  ...  an  International  Commission  to  fix 
units  and  uniformize  methods.  Nature,  XL.  663. 

uniformly  (ii'ni-f6rm-li),  adv.     In  a  uniform 

manner ;  with  uniformity ;  evenly ;  invariably. 

In  a  light  drab  he  wniformly  dress'd. 

Crabbe,  Tales  (Works,  IV.  136). 
No  assigned  nor  any  conceivable  attribute  of  the  sup- 
posed archetypal  vertebra  is  uniformly  maintained. 

H.  Spetuer,  Prin.  of  BioL  (Am.  ed.  1872),  §  210. 
When  the  simultaneous  values  of  a  quantity  for  differ- 
ent bodies  or  places  are  equal,  the  quantity  is  said  to  be 
unifonrUy  distributed  in  space. 

Clerk  Maxwell,  Matter  and  Motion,  xxiii.,  foot-note. 

IJ^onilly  accelerated  motion.    See  acceleration  (by. 
—Uniformly  retarded  motion.    See  retard. 
uniformness  (u'ni-f6rm-nes),  n.     The  state  or 
character  of  being  uniform ;  uniformity.    Ber- 


unifoTeate  (u-ni-fo've-at),  a.    [<  L.  unus,  one, 
+  fovea,  a  small  pit:  see  foveate.}    In  entom., 
having  a  single  fovea. 
unify  (u'ni-fi),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  unified,  ppr.  uni- 
fying    [<  p.  unifier  =  Sp.  unificar  =  It.  unifi^ 
eare,  <  ML.  unificare,  make  one,  <  L.  unus,  one, 
+ /acere, make:  see -/y.    Ct.unific.}    I.  trans. 
io  form  into  one;  make  a  unit  of;  reduce  to 
unity  or  uniformity. 
Perception  is  thus  a  unifying  act.       Sir  W.  HamUton. 
Unless  we  succeed  in  finding  a  rationale  of  this  univer- 
sal metamorphosis,  we  obviously  fall  short  of  that  com- 
pletely unified  knowledge  constituting  philosophy. 

H.  Spencer,  First  Principles,  p.  397. 
n.  intrans.  To  produce  unity  or  uniformity. 

„„=™'®i°."I2®'*?'°.Y'™  °°*  ""e  only  authore  of  epic 
poems,  but  they  had  the  great  advantage  over  other  epic 
pards  that  they  were  a  genos,  and  that  they  worked  cSn- 
tumously  from  generation  to  generation  on  the  same 
poems,  adding  and  unifying,  and  so  they  produced  the 
epics  which  have  outlived  all  others. 

Claesical  Bev.,  IL  256^ 


unigenital 

nnigenital  (u-ni-jen'i-tal),  a.  [<  LL.  unigenl- 
tus,  only-begotten,  <  L"  unus,  one,  +  genitus, 
begotten :  see  genital.']    Only-begotten. 

UUigeniture  (u-ni-jen'i-tur),  M.  [<  LL.  unigeni- 
tus,  only-begotten  (see  unigenital),  +  -ure.]  The 
state  of  being  the  only-begotten.  Bp.  Pearson. 

TJnigenitus  (u-ni-jen'i-tus),  n.  [NL.,  so  called 
from  the  first  word  {" Unigenitus  Dei  Pilius," 
etc.) :  see  unigenital.']  A  bull  promulgated  by 
Pope  Clement  XI.  in  1713,  and  directed  against 
Jansenism,  it  commenced  with  the  wor^a  "Unigeni- 
tua  Dei  Filiua,"  and  condemned  101  proposltiona  taken 
from  Queanera  "  Eiflexiona  Morales  sur  le  Nouveau  Testa- 
ment." 

unigenous  (u-nij'e-nus),  a.  [<  L.  imigena,  only- 
begotten,  born  of  one  parent  or  of  one  family 
or  kind,  <  imiis,  one,+  gignere,  beget.  Cf.  uni- 
genital.'} Of  one  and  the  same  kind;  homoge- 
neous. 

uniglobular  (ii-ni-glob'u-lar),  a.  Having  or 
consisting  of  a  single  gloliular  part  or  forma- 
tion.    Geol.  Jour.,  XLYll.  6. 

imijugate  (ii-ni-jo'gat),  a.  [<  L.  unijugus,  hav- 
ing one  yoke  (<  unus,  one,  +  jugum,  yoke),  + 
-oiei.]  In  hot.,  having  but  a  single  pair  of  leaf- 
lets :  said  of  a  pinnate  leaf. 

unijugous  (u-ni-je'gus),  a.  In  lot,  same  as 
unyugate. 

unilabiate  (ii-ni-la'bi-at),  a.  [<  L.  unus,  one,  + 
labium,  lip,  +  -ate^.]  Having  a  single  lip  or 
lip-like  part:  said  in  entomology  of  orifices 
with  a  single  fleshy  lip  on  one  side,  by  which 
they  can  be  closed. 

unilamellate  (u-ni-lam'e-lat),  a.  [<  L.  unus, 
one,  +  NL.  lamella  +  -ate^.]  Having  one  la- 
mella or  layer;  unilaminar. 

Unilaminar  (ii-ni-lam'i-nar),  a.  [<  L.  unus, 
one,  +  lamina,  lamina,  +  -ar2.]  Having  one 
lamina;  one-layered;  single-layered. 

unilaminate  (ti-ni-lam'i-nat),  a.  Same  as  uni- 
laminar. 

unilateral  (u-ni-lat'e-ral),  a.  [<  L.  unus,  one, 
+  laius  (later-),  side','  -P  -afel.]  1.  One-sided; 
of  or  pertaining  to  one  side  only. 

We  note  that,  although  unilateral  movements  (the  more 
voluntary)  are  lost,  the  more  automatic  (the  bilateral)  are 
retained.  Pop.  Set.  Mo.,  XXV.  176. 

Certain  hallucinations,  as  is  well  Isnown,  are  unilateral, 
i.  e.  are  perceived  when  (say)  the  right  eye  or  ear  is  act- 
ing, but  ceaae  when  that  action  la  obstructed,  though  the 
left  eye  or  ear  is  free.  Mind,  X.  170. 

Unilateral  lesions.  Princeton  £ev.,  ^uly,  1879,  p.  106. 
2.  In  6o*.,  one-sided;  either  originating  on  one 
side  of  an  axis  or  all  turned  to  one  side,  as  the 
flowers  of  a  unilateral  raceme. — 8.  Placed  on 
one  side  only  of  a  surface ;  unifacial,  as  a  set 
of  polypites — Unilateral  bond  or  contract,  one 
which  binds  one  party  only. — Unilateral  leaves,  leaves 
which  lean  toward  one  side  of  the  stem,  as  in  Convalktria 
Tnultijlora. — Unilateral  raceme,  a  raceme  whose  flow- 
era  grow  only  on  one  aide  of  the  common  peduncle. 
unilaterallty  (u"ni-lat-e-rari-ti),  n.  [<  unilat- 
eral +  4iy.]  The  character  or  state  of  being 
unilateral. 

This  miilaterality  is  insisted  on  by  Salesbury. 

,  Bnt.,  XXII.  387. 


unilaterally  (u-ni-lat'e-ral-i),  adv.  In  a  uni- 
lateral manner ;  one-siieilly. 

The  destruction  of  the  occipito-angular  region  is  incom- 
plete, unilateralli/  or  bilaterally. 

Lancet,  Ko.  3485,  p.  1201. 

He  recognized  thankfully  that  the  government  had 
abandoned  the  pretension  to  settle  eccleaiaatical  affairs 
unilatercUly.  Contemporary  Reii.,  XLX.  282. 

uniliteral  (fl-ni-lit'e-ral),  a.  [<  L.  umis,  one, 
+  litera,  KMera,  letter :"see  literal.']  Consisting 
of  a  single  letter :  as,  T  is  the  uniliteral  name 
of  some  moths, 
unillumed  (un-i-Wmd'),  a.  Not  illumined;  not 
lighted  up. 

And  her  full  eye,  now  bright,  now  uniZlumed, 
Spake  more  than  Woman's  thought. 

Coleridge,  Destiny  of  Nations.    {Dames.) 

unilluminated  (un-i-Wmi-na-ted),  a.  1.  Not 
illuminated ;  not  lighted ;  dark. 

The  outer  or  "  sporting"  door  was  of  conrse  wide  open; 
paseing  through  an  interior  one  of  green  baize,  I  blun- 
dered up  a  narrow  and  totally  vmUluminated  passage, 

C.  A.  Bristed,  English  University,  p.  73. 
2.  Ignorant. 

unillusory  (un-i-lu'so-ri),  a.  Not  producing  or 
causing  illusion,  deception,  fallaciousness,  or 
the  like;  not  illusory;  not  deceptive.  Bulwer, 
My  Novel,  iii.  22. 

unilobar  (u-ni-16'bar),  a.  [<  L.  unus,  one,  + 
NL.  lobus,  lobe,  +  -ar^.]    Same  as  uniloled. 

unilobed  (ii'iii-lobd),  a.  [<  L.  unus,  one,  +  NL. 
lobus,  lobe,  +  -ed^."]  In  entom.,  having  a  single 
lobe :  especially  noting  the  maxillsB  of  certain 
insects. 
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unilocular  (ii-ni-lok'u-lar),  a.  [<  L.  unus,  one, 
+  loculus,  oompartmentj  4-  -ar^.]  In  hot. ,  gaol. , 
a,nd  patJiol.,  having  but  one  loculus,  cavity,  or 
compartment;  single-chambered;  monothala- 
mous,  as  a  foraminifer;  uniloculate:  as,  a  uni- 
locular pericarp  or  anther ;  a  uniloeular  heart  or 
shell :  correlated  with  biloeular,  trilocular,  quad- 
rilocular,  and  multilocular  or  plurilocular.  Also 
monolocular. 

uniloculate  (fl-ni-lok'u-lat),  a.  [<  L.  unus,  one, 
+  loculus,  compartment,  +  -afei.]  Same  as 
unilocular. 

unimaginable  (un-i-maj'i-na-bl),  a.  Not  ima- 
ginable ;  not  capable  of  being  imagined,  con- 
ceived, or  thought  of;  inconceivable. 

Things  to  their  thought 
So  unimaginable  aa  hate  iu  heaven. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vii,  54. 

On  every  side  now  rose 
Rocks  which  in  unimaginable  forms 
Lifted  their  black  and  barren  pinnacles. 

SheUey,  Alastor. 

unimaginableness  (un-i-maj'1-na-bl-nes),  n. 
The  character  of  being  unimaginable;  incon- 
ceivableness.    Dr.  H.  More. 

unimaginably  (un-i-maj'i-na-bli),  adv.  In  an 
unimaginable  manner ;  inconceivably.    Boyle. 

unimaginative  (un-i-maj'i-na-tiv),  a.  Not 
imaginative ;  lacking  or  not  characterized  by 
imagination;  prosaic. 

unimaginativeness  (un-i-maj'i-na-tiv-nes),  n. 
The  character  of  being  unimaginative. 

Tom  was  in  a  state  of  aa  blank  unimaginaHveness  con- 
cerning the  cause  and  tendency  of  his  sufferinga  aa  if  he 
had  been'an  innocent  shrewmouse  imprisoned  in  the  split 
trunk  of  an  ash  tree  in  order  to  cure  lameness  in  cattle. 
George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  ii.  1. 

unimagined  (un-i-maj'ind),  a.  Not  imagined 
or  conceived. 

Unimagined  blisa.  Thomson,  Liberty,  iii. 

To  a  long  low  coast  with  beaches  and  heads 
That  run  through  unimagined  mazes. 

Lowell,  Appledore. 

unimitablet  (un-im'i-ta-bl),  a.    Inimitable. 
Thou  art  all  unimitaile. 

Beau,  and  PL,  Laws  of  Candy,  i.  2. 

unimmortalt  (un-i-m6r'tal),  a.  Not  immortal ; 
mortal.    Milton,  P.  L.,  x!  611. 

unimodular  (ii-ni-mod'ii-lar),  a.  [<  L.  unus, 
one,  +  NL.  modulus,  modulus,  +  -ar'2.]  Having 
only  one  modulus — Unimodular  transformation, 
in  aXg.,  a  transformation  whose  modulus  is  equal  to  unity. 

unimpaired  (un-im-pard'),  a.   Not  impaired,  in 
any  sense. 
My  strength  is  wnim/paired.  Couiper,  Odyssey,  xxi. 

unimpassioned  (un-im-pash'ond),  a.  Not  im- 
passioned ;  not  moved  or  actuated  by  passion ; 
iminfluenoed  by  passion;  cahn;  tranquil. 

He  [Anselm]  was  exiled  ;  he  returned  the  same  meek, 
unoffending,  unimpassioned  man.  Milman. 

Such  small  unimpassioned  revenges  have  an  enormoua 
effect  in  life.  George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  iiL  7. 

unimpeachability  (un-im-pe-cha-bil'i-ti),  n. 
The  character  of  being  unimpeachable,  or  not 
open  to  objection  or  criticism ;  blamelessness. 
Contemporary  Eev.,  LIV.  343. 

unimpeachable  (un-im-pe'cha-bl),  a.  Not  im- 
peachable; not  capable  of  being  impeached, 
accused,  censured,  or  called  in  question;  free 
from  guilt,  stain,  or  fault;  blameless;  irre- 
proachable. 

The  unwipeachdble  integrity  and  piety  of  many  of  the 
promoters  of  this  petition  renders  thoae  aspersions  aa  idle 
aa  they  are  unjust. 

Burke,  Speech  on  the  Acts  of  Uniformity. 

unimpeachableness  (un-im-pe'cha-bl-nes),  n. 
The  character  of  being  unimpeachable.  God- 
mn,  Mandeville,  iii.  188. 

unimpeachably  (un-im-pe'eha-bli),  adv.  In  an 
unimpeachable  manner;  blamelessly.  . 

unimpeached  (un-im-pechf),  a.  l.  Not  im- 
peacned;  not  charged  or  accused. —  2.  Not 
called  in  question;  not  objected  to  or  criti- 
cized: a.3,  testimony  unimpeached. 

His  general  character  is  unimpeached,  and  there  is 
nothing  against  his  credit. 

D.  Webster,  Speech,  Goodrich  Case,  April,  1817. 

unimplored  (un-im-pl6rd'),  «■    Not  implored ; 
not  solicited.    Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  22. 
unimportance  (un-im-p6r'tans),  n.  The  charac- 
ter of  being  unimportant;  want  of  importance, 
consequence,  weight,  value,  or  the  like. 

By  such  acts  of  voluntary  delusion  does  every  man  en- 
deavour to  conceal  his  own  unimportance  from  himself. 
Johnson,  Kambler,  No.  146. 

unimportant  (un-im-p6r'tant),  a.  1.  Not  im- 
portant ;  not  of  great  moment ;  of  little  ac- 
count. 
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Why  did  he  not  tell  his  counsel,  and  authorize  them  to 
tell  a  atory  which  could  not  be  unimportant,  as  it  was 
connected  with  a  rebellion  which  shook  the  British  power 
in  India  to  its  foundation?  Burke,  Works,  XII.  69. 

2.  Not  assuming  or  marked  by  airs  of  impor- 
tance or  dignity.     [Bare.] 
A  free,  uniinpoi-tant,  natural,  easy  manner. 

Pope,  Letter  to  Swift. 

imimportingt  (un-im-p6r'ting),  a.  Not  import- 
ing ;  of  no  importance  or  consequence ;  trivial. 
Bjj.  Sail,  St.  Paul's  Combat. 

unimposed  (un-im-p6zd'),  a.  Not  imposed; 
not  laid  on  or  exacted,  as  a  tax,  burden,  toll, 
duty,  command,  service,  task,  etc.;  not  en- 
joined. 

The  very  act  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  with  those  free 
and  unimpos'd  expressions  which  from  a  sincere  heart 
unbidden  come  into  the  outward  gesture  is  the  greatest 
decency  that  can  be  ima^in'd. 

M'dton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

unimposing  (un-im-po'zing),   a.     1.   Not  im- 
posing;   not    commanding   respect. —  2.   Not 
enjoining  as  obligatory ;  voluntary.     [Eare.] 
Beauteous  order  reigns. 
Manly  submission,  unimposing  toil. 

Thomson,  Liberty,  v. 

unimpres'sibility  (un-im-pres-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  un impressible. 

Unvmpresa^lity,  which  impedes  memory,  ia  a  conse- 
quence of  reaistance  on  the  part  of  tissue  to  the  usual 
stimuli.  E.  D.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  381. 

unimpres^ible  (un-im-pres'i-bl),  a.  Not  im- 
pressible ;  not  sensitive ;  apathetic. 

Clara  was  honest  and  quiet ;  but  heavy,  mindless,  un- 
impressible.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xxvii. 

unimprison  (uu-im-priz'n),  v.  t.    To  release 
from  prison ;  set  at  liberty.     [Rare.] 
The  green  lizard  and  the  golden  snake,  * 

Like  unvmprieoned  flames,  out  of  their  trance  awake. 
Shelley,  Adonais,  xvili. 

unimproved  (un-im-pr6vd'),  a.  1.  Not  im- 
proved, in  any  sense ;  specifically,  of  land,  not 
tilled;  not  cultivated;  not  brought  into  a  con- 
dition for  use  by  expenditure  of  labor. —  2t. 
Not  tested ;  not  proved.    Shak. ,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 96. 

unimpugnable  (un-im-pii'na-bl),  a.  Not  capa- 
ble of  being  impugned ;  unimpeachable. 

Mrs.  Bolton  could  not  combat  a  position  of  such  uni/m- 
pugndble  piety  in  words,  but  she  permitted  herself  a  con- 
temptuous sniff.  Howelte,  Annie  Eilburn,  xxiii. 

unimucronate  (ii-ni-mii'kro-nat),  a.  [<  L.  unus, 
one,  +  mucro{n-),  point,  +  -afei.]  Having  only 
one  tip  or  point. 

unimuscular  (ii-ni-mus'ku-lar),  a.  [<  L.  unus, 
one,  +  musculus,rau&<i\e,  4-  -ar^.]  Having  only 
one  adductor  muscle,  as  a  bivalve ;  monomy- 
arian. 

'Unimusculosa(ii-ni-mus-ku-16'sa),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  L.  unus,  one,  +  musculosus,  musculous :  see 
musculous.']  In  conch.,  unimuscular  bivalves; 
the  Monomyaria.    Reeve. 

unincensed  (un-in-sensf),  a.  Not  incensed, 
inflamed,  provoked,  or  irritated. 

Jove  I  see'st  thou  unincensed  these  deeds  of  Mara? 

Cowper,  Iliad,  v. 

unincidental  (un-in-si-den'tal),  a.    Unmarked 
by  any  incidents.     [Bare.] 
Times  of  fat  quietness  and  unin^ndental  ease. 

Wilberforce,  Life,  ii.  194. 

uninclosed,  unenclosed  (un-in-,  un-en-klozd'), 
a.  Not  inclosed ;  not  shut  in  or  surrounded, 
as  by  a  fence,  wall,  etc. 

Waste  and  uninclosed  lands. 

Adam  iSmt'tA,  Wealth  of  Nations,  i.  11. 

unincumber  (un-in-kum'b6r),  v.  t.  See  unen- 
cumber. 

unindifferent  (un-in-dif '6r-ent),  a.  Not  indif- 
ferent.    Hooker. 

unindividualized  (un-in-di-vid'u-al-izd),  a. 
Not  separated  into  individuals  or  component 
parts ;  specifically  noting  certain  rocks  or  parts 
of  rocks,  eruptive  in  origin,  which  have  an  un- 
defined base  not  resolvable  into  distinct  crys- 
talline forms  hj  the  microscope. 

uninervate  (ii-ni-nSr'vat),  a.  [<  L.  unus,  one, 
+  nervus,  nerve,  +  -afel.]  1.  In  sool.,  having 
but  one  nervure,  as  an  insect's  wing;  unicos- 
tate. — 2.  In  hot.,  one-nerved,  as  certain  leaves. 

uninerved  (ti'ni-n6rvd),  a.  [<  L.  unus,  one,  + 
iiexvus,  nerve,  +  -ed^.]  Same  as  uninervate. 
Nature,  XLIII.  454. 

uninflammability  (un-in-flam-a-bil'i-ti),  n. 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  uninflammable. 
Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  CXXV.  42. 

uninflammable  (un-in-flam'a-bl),  a.  Not  in- 
flammable ;  not  capable  of  feeing  inflamed  or 
set  on  fire,  in  a  literal  or  figurative  sense. 
Boyle. 
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uninfluenced  (im-in'flS-enst),  a.  1.  Not  influ- 
enced ;  not  persuaded  or  moved  by  others,  or 
by  foreign  considerations;  not  biased;  acting 
freely. 

Hen  ,  .  .  umnjluenced  by  fashion  and  affectation. 

V.  Knox,  Sermons,  V.  xxv. 

2.  Not  proceeding  from  influence,  bias,  or 
prejudice :  as,  uninfluenced  conduct  or  actions. 
uninformed <un-in-f6rmd'),  a.  [<  M»-i  +  in- 
formed^.'] 1.  Not  informed;  not  instructed ; 
untaught. 

He  [Johnson]  inferred  that  a  Greek  who  had  few  or 
no  books  must  have  been  as  unii\formed  as  one  of  Mr. 
Xlirale's  draymen.  Maccmlay,  Eoswell's  Johnson. 

2.  Not  animated ;  not  informed  with  mind  or 
intelligence ;  not  enlivened. 

The  Ficts,  though  never  so  beautiful,  have  dead,  uni-n- 
formed  countenances.  Spectator. 

Without  these  [exercises  of  the  understanding  and 
heart]  all  external  service  is  a  dead  uniT^formed  mass. 
Dr.  J,  Broum,  Discourses  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  p.  2. 
Kevolving  seasons,  fruitless  as  they  pass, 
See  it  [Etna]  an  unirtform'd  and  idle  mass. 

Cowper,  Heroism,  1.  26. 

3.  Not  imbued:  as,  a  picture  wninformed  with 
imagination. 

uninfringible  (un-in-frin'ji-bl),  a.  That  must 
not  be  infringed.     Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

uningenlous  (un-in-je'nius),  a.  Not  ingenious; 
not  witty  or  clever ;  stupid ;  dull.  Burke,  Late 
State  of  the  Nation  (1769). 

uningenuous  (un.-in-jen'ii-us),  a.  Not  ingen- 
uous; not  frank  or  candid;  disingenuous.  Jer. 
Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  11.  300. 

uningenuousness  (un-ia-jen'u-us-nes),  n.  Want 
of  ingenuousness ;  disingeniiousness.  Ham- 
mond. 

uninhabitability  (un-in-hab-i-ta-bil'i-ti),  TO. 
TJninhabitableness.  F.  P.  Co66e,"Pea]i'in  Da- 
rien,  p.  39. 

uninhabitable  (un-in-hab'i-ta-bl),  a.  Not  in- 
habitable ;  not  capable  of  affording  habitation ; 
unfit  to  be  the  residence  of  men.  Shak.,  Tem- 
pest, ii.  1.  37. 

uninhabitableness  (un-in-hab'i-ta-bl-nes),  n. 
The  state  of  being  uninhabitable. "  Boyle. 

uninhabited  (un-m-hab'i-ted),  a.  Not  inhab- 
ited; having  no  inhabitants:  as,  an  uninhab- 
ited island. 

uninjured  (un-in'jprd),  a.  Not  injured;  not 
hiirt ;  having  suffered  no  harm. 

And  let  a  single  helpless  maiden  pass 
Uninjured.  Milton,  Comus,  L  403. 

nninomial  (ti-ni-no'mi-al),  a.  [<  L.  wrnis,  one, 
-I-  nom{en),  name,  +  -iat.  Cf .  Mnomial.']  Same 
as  uninominal. 

uninominal  (u-ni-nom'i-nal),  a.  [<  Ii.  Wilis,  one, 
-1-  nomen  (nomin-),  name,  +  -ah]  Consisting  of 
a  single  word  or  term,  as  a  zoSlogical  or  botan- 
ical name ;  also,  specifying  that  system  of  no- 
menclature in  which  objects  are  designated  by 
such  names.    See  the  extract. 

Perceiving  sundry  objections  to  binomial,  etc. ,  some  have 
sought  to  obviate  them  by  using  binominal,  uninominal, 
plurinominal,  etc.  Coues,  The  Auk,  Vl  320. 

uninauisitive  (im-in-kwiz'i-tiv),  a.  Not  in- 
quisitive ;  not  curious  to  search  or  inquire ;  in- 
disposed to  seek  information. 

Go  loose  the  links  of  that  soul-binding  chain, 
Enlarge  this  uninquisitive  belief. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  vt 

And  this  not  the  ruder  only,  and  uninquisitive  vulgar, 

but  the  wisest  and  most  considering  persons  in  all  times. 

J.  Howe,  Works,  L  25. 

uninscribed  (un-in-skribd'),  a.  Not  inscribed ; 
having  no  inscription.    Pope,  Windsor  Forest, 

1.  320. 

uninspired  (un-in-spird'),  a.   Not  inspired:  as, 
uninspired  writings. 
The  uninspired  teachers  and  believers  of  the  gospeL 

Gibbon. 

uninstructed  (un-in-struk'ted),  a.  1.  Not  in- 
structed or  taught ;  not  educated. 

When  an  uninstructed  multitude  attempts  to  see  witli 
its  eyes,  it  is  exceedingly  apt  to  be  deceived. 

Hawthorne,  Scarlet  Iietter,  p.  155. 

2.  Not  directed  by  superior  authority;  not  fur- 
nished with  instructions. 

In  an  unlucky  hour 
That  fool  intrudes,  raw  in  this  great  affair, 
And  uninstructed  how  to  stem  the  tide. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  ilL  1. 

nnintegrated  (un-in'te-gra-ted),  a.  Not  inte- 
grated; not  subjected  to  a  process  of  integra- 
tion. 

nnintelligence  (un-in-tel'i-jens),  n.  Want  of 
intelligence ;  stupidity  due  to  ignorance ;  un- 
wisdom. 
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Their  unijUelligence,  numbers,  and  fluctuating  associa- 
tion prevented  them  from  anticipating  and  fallowing  out 
any  uniform  and  systematic  measures.    Sir  W.  Hamuton. 

unintelligent  (un-in-tel'i-jent),  a.  Not  intelli- 
gent, (a)  Not  possessing  or  not  proceeding  from  intelli- 
gence. 

What  the  stream  of  water  does  in  the  affair  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  this :  by  the  application  of  an  umiUel- 
ligent  impulse  to  a  mechanism  previously  arranged ...  by 
intelligence,  an  effect  is  produced,  viz.  the  com  is  ground. 
Paley,  Nat  Theol.,  iL 
<Jb)  Not  knowing;  not  having  acute  mental  faculties; 
not  showing  intelligence ;  dull. 

Unintelligent  persons  that  want  wit  or  breeding. 

Sir  M.  Hale. 

unintelligently  (un-in-tel'i-jent-li),  adv.  In  an 
unintelligent  manner;  without  reason;  dully. 

unintelligibility  (un-in-teFi-ji-bil'i-ti),  n.  The 
character  of  being  unintelligible. 

I  omitted,  ...  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Abbot,  any 
attempt  to  explain  the  previous  story,  or  to  apologize  for 
unintelligibUity.  Scott,  Abbots  I.  8. 

unintelligible  (un-in-tel'i-ji-bl),  a.  Not  intelli- 
gible ;  not  capable  of  being  understood.  Jer. 
Taylor,  Rule  of  Conscience,  i.  21. 

unintelligibleness  (un-in-tel'i-ji-bl-nes),  n. 
Unintelligibility.    Bp.  Croft. 

unintelligibly  (un-in-tel'i-ji-bli),  adv.  In  an 
unintelligible  manner;  so  as  not  to  be  imder- 
stood.    Locke. 

unintentional  (un-in-ten'shgn-al),  a.  Not  in- 
tentional ;  not  designed ;  done"  or  happening 
without  design. 

It  is  to  be  observed  th&t  an  act  may  be  unintentional 
in  any  stage  or  stages  of  it,  though  intentional  in  the  pre- 
ceding ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  intentional 
in  any  stage  or  stages  of  it,  and  yet  uniiit&ntional  in  the 
succeeding. 

Bentham,  Introd.  to  Morals  and  Legislation,  viii.  12. 

unintentionaUty  (un-in-ten-shg-nal'i-ti),  n.  [< 
unintentional  +  -i^.]  The  character  of  being 
unintentional;  absence  of  design  or  purpose. 

Unititemtionality  with  respect  to  the  event  of  the  action, 
unconsciousness  with  regard  to  the  circumstances. 

Bentham,  Introd.  to  Morals  and  Legislation,  xvii.  11. 

unintentionally  (im-ln-ten'shgn-al-i),  adv. 
Without  design  or  purpose. 
uninteressedt(un-in't6r-est),  a.   tTninterested. 

That  true  honour  and  unintressed  respect  which  I  have 
always  paid  you.  Dryden,  Troil.  and  Ores.,  Ep.  Ded. 

uninterested  (un-in't6r-es-ted),  a.  1.  Not  in- 
terested; not  having  any  interest  or  property 
in  something  specified;  not  personally  con- 
cerned: as,  to  be  uninterested  in  business. — 2. 
Not  having  the  mind  or  the  passions  engaged: 
as,  to  be  uninterested  in  a  discourse  or  narra- 
tion. 

The  greatest  part  of  an  audience  Is  alwaysuninterested, 
though  seldom  knowing.  Dryden. 

=SyiL  See  disinterested. 

uninteresting  (un-in'tSr-es-ting),  a.  Not  inter- 
esting; not  capable  of  exciting  interest,  or  of 
engaging  the  mind  or  passions :  as,  an  uninter- 
esting story  or  poem'.'' 

Mrs.  Henfrey  .  .  .  was,  to  all  strangers,  an  absolutely 
v/nirUeresting  woman ;  but  her  family  knew  her  merits. 

Jean  Ingelow,  fated  to  be  Free,  xviii. 
=Syii.  Dull,  tiresome,  tedious,  wearisome. 

uninterestingly  (un-in'tlr-es-ting-li),  adv.  In 

an  uninteresting  manner. 
uninterestingness   (un-in'tSr-es-ting-nes),   n. 

The  character  of  being  uninteresting. 

Intense  monotony  and  uninterestijigness  are  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  river.  Nature,  XUI.  644. 

unintermitted  (un-in-t6r-mit'ed),  a.  Not  in- 
termitted; not  interrupted;  not  suspended  for 
a  time;  continued;  continuous:  as,  uninter- 
mitted misery.    Macaulay. 

unintermittedly  (un-in-t6r-mit'ed-li),  adv. 
Without  being  intermitted ;  uninterruptedly. 

unintermitting  (un-in-t6r-mit'ing),  a.  Not  in- 
termitting ;  not  ceasing  for  a  time :  continuing. 

unintermittingly  (un-in-t6r-mit  ing-li),  adv. 
Unceasingly;  continuously. 

unintermixed.  (un-in-tSr-mikst'),  a.  Not  inter- 
mixed ;  not  mingled.    Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  vi. 

uninterpretable  (un-in-ter'pre-ta-bl),  a.  In- 
capable of  being  interpreted:  as,  uninterpreta- 
ile  enigmas 

uninterrupted  (un-in-t6r-rup'ted),  a.  Not  in- 
terrupted; not  broken;  unintermitted;  unceas- 
ing; incessant;  specifically,  in  tot,  consisting 
of  regularly  increasing  or  diminishing  parts,  or 
of  parts  aU  of  the  same  size. 

uninterruptedly  (un-in-t6r-rup'ted-li),  adv. 
Without  interruption;  without  disturbance; 
unintermittedly;  unceasingly.    Pdley. 

unintricatedt  (un-in'tri-ka-ted),  a.  Not  per- 
plexed ;  not  obscure  or  intricate.    Hammond. 
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imintroduced  (nn-in-tro-dusf),  «•    Not  intro- 
duced; obtrusive.     Toung. 
uninuclear  (u-ni-nn'klf-ar),  a.    [<  Ii.  unus,  one, 
-H  nucleus,  nucleus,  +  -dr^.]    Having  a  single 
nucleus;  uninucleate. 
uninucleate  (u-ni-nu'klf-at),  a.  [<  L.  unus,  one, 

-I-  nucleus,  nucleus,  +  -ate^.]    Uninuclear. 
uninvented  (un-in-ven'ted),  a.    Not  invented; 
not  found  out. 

Kot  uninvented  that,  which  thou  aright 
Believ'st  so  main  to  our  success,  I  bring: 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi  47a 

uninventive  (un-in-ven'tiv),  a.  Not  inventive; 
not  having  the  power  of  inventing,  finding,  dis- 
covering, or  contriving. 

In  every  company  there  is  not  only  the  active  and  pas- 
sive sex,  but,  in  both  men  and  women,  a  deeper  and  more 
important  sex  of  mind— namely,  the  inventive  or  creative 
class  of  both  men  and  women,  and  the  uninventive  or  ac- 
cepting class.    Emerson,  Complete  Prose  Works,  n.  345. 

uninventively  (un-in-ven'tiv-li),  adv.  In  an 
uninventive  manner ;  without  invention. 

uninvestigable  (un-in-ves'ti-ga-bl),  a.  Inca- 
pable of  being  investigated  or  searched  out. 
Barrow,  Sermons,  in.  iv. 

uninvite  (un-in-vit'),  v.  t.  To  countermand  the 
invitation  of ;  put  off.     [Bare.] 

One  of  the  houses  behind  them  is  infected,  ...  sol 
made  them  uninvite  their  guests. 

P^ays,  Diary,  Nov.  26, 1666. 

Unio  (ii'ni-6),  n.  [NL.,  <IiL.  unio,  tie  number 
one,  oneness:  see  MreioM.]  1.  The  leading  ge- 
nus of  bivalves  of  the  family  Unionidae:  former- 
ly used  with  great  latitude  for  many  species, 
some  of  which  are  now  placed  in  other  families 
as  well  as  iu  other  genera. — 2.  [I.  c]  A  species 
of  this  genus ;  any  river-mussel. 

uniocular  (u-ni-ok'u-lar),  a.  [<  L.  unus,  one, 
+  oculus,  eye,  +  -orS'.']  Monocular:  opposed 
to  hinocular.    Lancet,  No.  8487,  p.  1416. 

IJniola  (u-ni'o-ia),  n.  [NL.  (LiinnsBus,  1737), 
<  LL.  MTOJoto,  "an  unknown  plant,  <  unio,  uni]^: 
see  umon.]  A  genus  of  grasses,  of  the  tribe 
Festuceie  and  subtrlbe  Firfestueese.  it  is  charao. 
terized  by  an  elongated  or  ample  panicle  of  broad  and  flai 


I.  £^ffK)^ /a/^(7/fa  (Spike-grass) ;  2,  panicle;  o,  spilcelet;  d,  floret, 
showings  the  flowering  glume,  the  palet,  the  sinsfle  stamen,  and  the 
pisdi. 

two-edged  spikelets,  each, with  the  three  to  six  lower 
glumes  empty.  There  are  S  species,  all  North  American, 
one  (tr.  paniculata)  extending  into  Central  and  South 
America.  U.  racemMora  of  the  West  Indies  differs  in  its 
minute  spikelets.  The  others  are  tall  erect  grasses  grow- 
ing  in  tufts  from  strong  creeping  rootstocks.  The  l«ives 
are  broad  and  flat,  or  convolute ;  tie  panicle  loose  or 
dense,  or,  in  U.  gracilis,  contracted  and  wand-like,  and  in 
U.  racemiflora  forming  one-sided  spikes.  In  U.  panicu- 
lata, a  tall  species  reaching  8  feet  and  U.  lati/olia,  a  short- 
er plant  with  drooping  long-pedicelled  flowers,  the  spike- 
lets reach  an  unusually  large  size,  sometimes  2  inches  long 
and  with  30  flowers.  U.  latyfolia  and  U.  gracilis  are  pas- 
ture-grasses; U.  paniculata  is  valuable  from  its  binding 
sea-sands.  See  spike-grass. 
union  (u'nyon),  n.  and  a.  [<  F.  union  =  Sp.  union 
=  Pg.  uniao  =  It.  unione,  <  LL.  unio(iir-),  f .,  one- 
ness, unity,  the  number  one,  a  uniting,  union, 
L.  MnJo(TO-),  m.,  a  single  large  pearl,  a  single 
onion  (>  ult.  E.  onion),  <  unus,  one :  see  one.  Cf . 
unite,  etc.]  I.  n.  1.  The  act  of  joining  two 
or  more  things  into  one,  and  thus  forming  a 
compound  body  or  a  mixture ;  the  state  of  be- 
ing united;  junction;  coalition;  combination: 
as,  the  union  of  soul  and  body. 

So  we  grew  together. 
Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted. 
But  yet  an  union  in  partition. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  2.  2ia 
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In  the  temper  of  Bacon 
of  audacity  and  sobriety. 


there  was  a  singular  union 
MacatUay,  Lord  Bacon. 
2.  In  zool.,  anat.,  and  60*.:  (a)  The  state  of 
close  and  immediate  connection  of  parts,  or- 
gans, or  tissues,  espeeially  of  like  parts,  or  the 
process  of  becoming  so  uiiited;  a  growing  to- 
gether or  its  result,  as  in  the  diiferent  cases  of 
symphysis,  synostosis,  synchrondrosis,  ankylo- 
sis, confluence,  concrescence,  coalescence,  con- 
jugation, anastomosis,  syzygy,  zygosis,  and  the 
like.  See  the  distinctive  words.  (&)  The  con- 
nection of  two  or  several  individuals  in  a  com- 
pound organism,  as  of  several  zooids  in  a  zo- 
anthodeme. — 3.  Matrimony;  the  matrimonial 
relation,  married  state,  or  conjugal  bond. — 4. 
Concord;  agreement  and  conjunction  of  mind, 
will,  affections,  or  interest;  harmony. 

Lay  a  foundation  for  a  blessed  Union  among  our  selves, 
which  would  frustrate  the  great  design  of  our  enemies 
upon  us.  Stillinfffleet,  Sermons,  IL  vi. 

Now,  when  a  mutual  Flame  you  have  reveal'd. 
And  the  dear  Union  of  our  Souls  is  seal'd. 

Congreve,  To  Cynthia. 
Self-love  and  social  at  her  birth  began ; 
Union  the  bond  of  all  things,  and  of  man. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iiL  149. 

5.  That  which  is  united  or  made  into  one; 
something  formed  by  a  combination  of  various 
parts  or  individual  things  or  persons ;  an  ag- 
gregate of  united  parts;  a  coalition;  a  com- 
bination ;  a  confederation ;  a  league. 

An  amalgamation  of  the  Christian  religious  unions  was 
effected  with  the  sacrificial  societies  of  the  pagans. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  I.  S.),  p.  Ixxiii. 
(a)  A  confederacy  of  two  or  more  nations,  or  of  the  various 
states  of  a  nation :  in  this  sense  the  United  States  of 
America  is  sometimes  called  by  way  of  preeminence  '*The 
Union."  (&)  In  England  and  Ireland,  two  or  more  parishes 
consolidated  into  one  for  the  better  administration  of  the 
poor-laws.  It  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  consolidate  any  two  or  more  parishes  into  one 
union  under  a  single  board  of  guardians  elected  by  the 
owners  and  ratepayers  of  the  component  parishes.  Each 
union  has  a  common  workhouse,  and  all  the  cost  of  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor  is  charged  upon  the  common  fund,  (c) 
Two  or  more  parishes  or  contiguous  benefices  consolidated 
into  one  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  {d)  An  association  of 
independent  cliurches,  generally  either  Congregational  or 
Baptist,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  mutual  fellowship 
and  cooperation  in  Christian  work.  It  differs  from  most 
ecclesiastical  bodies  in  possessing  no  authority  over  the 
churches  which  unite  in  it.  (e)  A  permanent  combination 
among  workmen  engaged  in  the  same  occupation  or  trade. 
See  trade-union. 

[In  old  days]  if  here  and  there  a  clergyman,  a  profes- 
sional man,  a  politician,  or  a  writer,  ventured  to  raise  a 
voice  on  behalf  of  the  Unions,  he  was  assailed  with  a 
storm  of  ridicule  and  abuse. 

NiTieteenth  Century,  XXVI.  722. 

6.  A  union  workhouse;  a  workhouse  erected 
and  maintained  at  the  joint  expense  of  parishes 
•which  have  been  formed  into  a  imion :  in  Scot- 
land called  a  eomhination  poor-house. 

The  poor  old  people  that  they  brick  up  in  the  Unions. 
Dickens,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  II,  264, 

7.  That  part  of  a  flag  which  occupies  the  upper 
corner  next  the  staff  when  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  rest  in  color  or  pattern,  as  in  the  flag 
of  the  United  States,  where  it  is  blue  with 
white  stars,  or  in  the  flag  of  Great  Britain; 
the  jack,  when  the  flag  is  hoisted  on  the  staff  with  the 
union  below,  It  is  considered  a  signal  of  distress.  See 
union  down,  below. 

8.  A  flag  showing  the  union  only.  See  union 
flag  and  union  jack,  below. — 9.  A  joint,  screw, 
or  other  connection  uniting  parts  of  machinery, 
or  the  like ;  a  kind  of  coupling  for  connecting 
tubes  together. — 10.  A  textile  fabric  of  several 
materials,  or  of  different  kinds  of  thread. 

Then  we  had  an  Irish  linen,  an  imitation,  you  know,  a 
kind  of  Unirni,  which  we  call  double  twist.  It  is  made,  I 
believe,  in  Manchester,  and  is  a  mixture  of  linen  and 
cotton.    Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  1. 420, 

11.  A  shallow  vat  or  tray  in  which  partly  fer- 
mented beer  is  kept  to  complete  its  fermenta- 
tion or  to  cleanse  itself. — ISf.  A  large  fine 
pearl. 

In  the  cup  an  union  shall  he  throw, 
Eicher  than  that  which  four  successive  kings 
In  Denmark's  crown  have  worn. 

Simh.,  Hamlet,  v.  2,  233, 

Slghelmus  bishop  of  Sohlrbiu-ne  .  ,  ,  trauailed  thorough 
India,  and  returning  home  brought  with  him  many  strange 
and  precious  vnions  and  costly  spyces. 

BaMuyVs  Voyages,  II,  5, 

Pliny  says  that  the  name  unio  was  an  Invention  of  the 
line  gentlemen  of  Home,  to  denote  only  such  pearls  as 
could  not  be  matched,  Naires. 

Act  of  Union,  the  name  by  which  several  statutes  or- 
ganizing the  Wugdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are 
Icnown.  (a)  A  statute  of  1535-6,  enacting  the  political 
union  of  Wales  to  England.  (6)  A  statute  of  1706,  unit- 
ing the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  on  and  after 
May  Ist,  1707.  («)  A  statute  of  1800,  which  united  the  king- 
doms of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on  and  after  January  1st, 
1801,— Apperceptive  union.    See  apperceptive.— 'Botis 
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union,  in  surg.,  the  knitting  of  a  fracture  by  callus :  op- 
posed to  ligarnientma  union Customs  union.    See  eut- 

toms-union  and  Zollvereim—EvajageTical,  hj^OStatic, 
Latin,  liberal  union.  See  the  adjectives,— Liberties' 
Union  Act,  See  liberty.— Vjiion  Assessment  Acts, 
See  assessment, —Union  by  first  intention,  in  surg.,  the 
healing  of  a  wound  without  suppuration.— Union  by  sec- 
ond intentlon,in  surg.,  the  healing  of  a  wound  by  granu- 
lation after  suppuration,- Union  Churches,  a  body  of 
Protestant  evangelical  Christians  organized  m  its  pres- 
ent form  about  1863.  It  recognizes  no  creed  except  alle- 
giance to  the  Bible,  no  test  of  membership  except  charac- 
ter, and  no  ecclesiastical  authority  superior  to  that  of 
membership  in  the  local  cliurch.  Its  membership  is 
mainly  confined  to  the  Western  States  in  the  United 
States, —Union  down,  said  of  a  flag  displaying  the 
union  at  the  bottom  instead  of  in  its  normal  position  at 
the  top.  A  flag  hoisted  in  this  position  forms  a  signal  of 
distress —  Union  flag,  the  union  jack,  or  national  iiag  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  The  national  flag  of  England  was 
the  banner  of  St.  George  (heraldically  described  as  argent, 
a  cross  gules]),  and  soon  after  the  union  of  the  crowns  this 
was  united  with  the  Scottish  national  flag,  or  banner  of  St, 
Andrew  (in  the  language  of  heraldry,  azure,  a  saltier  ar- 
gent), thus  forming  the  first  union  flag.  On  the  legislative 
union  with  Scotland  in  1707  a  new  design  for  the  national 
or  union  flag  was  adopted,  described  in  heraldic  terms  as 
azure,  a  saltier  argent  surmounted  by  a  cross  gules  fimbri- 
ated or  edged  of  the  second.  On  the  union  with  Ireland 
the  red  cross  or  saltier  of  St.  Patrick  was  introduced,  and 
as  thus  modified  the  fiag  now  exists.— Union  Jack,  the 
national  ensign  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  cross  of  St.  George 
(red  on  a  white  ground),  the  diagonal  cross  or  saltier  of 
St.  Andrew  (whiie  on  a  blue  ground),  and  the  diagonal 
cross  or  saltier  of  St.  Patrick  (red  on  a  white  ground).— 
Universal  Postal  Union,  See  postal.  =Sy]l.  1-3.  Unwn, 
Unity,  Junction,  Connection.  Union  is  the  act  of  bring- 
ing two  or  more  together  so  as  to  make  but  one:  as,  the 
union  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri ;  unim,  in  mar- 
riage ;  or  it  is  the  state  resulting,  or  the  product  of  the  act : 
as,  the  American  Union.  Unity  is  only  the  state  of  oneness, 
whether  there  has  or  has  not  been  previous  distinctness : 
as,  the  unity  of  God,  the  unity  of  faith,  unity  of  feeling,  in- 
terest, labor.  Junction  expresses  not  simply  collocation, 
but  a  real  and  physical  bringing  into  one.  Union  and 
junction  differ  from  eontiection  in  that  the  last  does  not 
necessarily  imply  contact :  there  may  be  connection  be- 
tween houses  by  a  portico  or  walk.  It  is  literal  to  speak 
of  the  connectioTt,  and  figurative  to  speak  of  the  union,  of 
England  and  America  by  a  telegrapmc  cable. 

II,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  union  or  to  the 
Union  (see  I.,  5  (a)) ;  in  favor  of  the  Union :  as, 
the  Union  party ;  Union  principles ;  Union  sym- 
pathies.—union  Labor  party,  in  U.  S.  polities,  a  polit- 
ical party  formed  in  1887,  which  drew  support  from  the 
Greenbackers,  farmers'  organizations,  Knights  of  Labor, 
etc.  It  nominated  a  candidate  for  President  of  the  United 
States  in  1888.— Union  man.  (a)  In  the  United  States, 
in  the  period  of  the  civil  war,  an  opponent  of  secession  and 
iipholder  of  the  federal  cause.  (6)  A  member  of  a  trade- 
union.— Union  party,  a  party  which  favors  the  formation 
or  preservation  of  a  union ;  specifically,  the  Constitutional 
Union  party.    See  constitutional. 

Unionacea  (u^ni-o-na'sf-a),  n.  pi.  [NL,,  < 
Unio{n-)  +  -acea."]  A  superfamily  of  integri- 
palliate  isomyarian  bivalve  mollusks,  repre- 
sented by  the  family  Unionidse. 

unionacean  (Ti'm-o-na'sf-an),  a.  and  n.    I,  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to'  the  tfriionacea. 
II,  n.  A  member  of  the  Unionacea. 

union-bow  (ii'nyon-bo),  n.  A  bow  made  of  two 
or  three  pieces  glued  together,  as  distinguished 
from  the  single-piece  bow  or  self -bow.  Also  called 
back-bow. 

union-cord  (u'nyon-kdrd),  n.  Around  white 
cord  made  of  linen  and  cotton  combined,  used 

for  stay-laces,  etc.  Diet,  of  Needlework Unlon- 

cord  braid,  a  braid  composed  of  two  or  more  cords,  usu- 
ally a  worsted  or  mohair  braid  like  that  called  Russia 
braid. 

unioned  (ii'nyond),  a.     [<  union  +  -ed^.']    Ex- 
hibiting symbols  and  proofs  of  union.     [Rare.] 
Great  Washington  arose  in  view. 
And  unioned  flags  ills  stately  steps  pursue ; 
Blest  Gallia's  bands  and  young  Colnmbia's  pride. 

Joel  Barlow,  Visions  of  Columbus. 

union-grass  (u'nyon-gras),  n.  A  name  for 
grasses  of  the  genii's  Uniola. 

unionid  (ii'ni-o-nid),  ».  A  unio;  any  member 
of  the  Unionidse. 

Unionidse (ii-ni-on'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL,,  <  Unio{n-) 
+  -idee.']  A  family  of  bivalve  mollusks,  typified 
by  the  genus  Unio,  and  variously  limited,  (at) 
Formerly  applied  to  all  fresh-water  bivalves  nacreous  in- 
side the  shell.  (6)  Eestricted  to  those  with  two  large  and 
persistent  adductor  muscles,  and  the  shell  regular,  with 
thick  epidermis,  thin  nacreous  layer,  prominent  external 


A,  Right  Valve  of  River-mussel  {Monectmdyiaa  fiara£ruana). 
S,  River-mussel  (Jlnio  littoralis),  left  valve. 

ligament,  and  variable  hinge  (thus  including  the  Mutelidse 
and  Myeetapodidse).  (c)  Further  restricted  to  the  Unimdnse 
(6).  In  the  narrowest  sense  the  Unionidse  are  nearly  one 
thousand  species,  of  most  parts  of  the  world,  but  espe- 
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cially  numerous  and  diversified  in  the  United  States, 
where  they  are  mostly  called/resA-water  mussels  or  clamt. 

unioniform  (ii-ui-on'i-f 6rm),  a.  [<  NL,  Unio{,n-) 
+  L,  forma,  form,]  Like  a  unio  in  shape  or  as- 
pect; resembling  or  related  to  the  Unionidse. 
Also  unionoid. 

TTnioninse  (ii"ni-9-ni'ne), n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Unio(n-) 
+  -inee.']  The  leading  subfamily  of  Unionidse, 
variously  limited,  (a)  including  all  those  unios  whose 
branchial  orifice  is  coimucnt  with  the  pedal,  and  whose 
anal  siphon  is  little  prolonged,  (6)  Bestricted  to  such  as 
have  the  foot  compressed  and  securiform  (thus  contrast- 
ing with  Mycetopodidte) :  same  as  Unionidse  (c), 

uuionine  (u'ni-o-nin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Unioninee;  unioniform  in  a  narrow  sense, 

unionism  (ii'nygn-izm),  w,  l<  union -^- -ism.'i  1. 
The  principle  of  uniting  or  combining;  specifi- 
cally, trade-unionism. 

I  apprehend  that  the  notion  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
Unionism  is  this  ;  that  a  man  is  bound  to  think  not  only 
of  himself,  but  of  his  fellow-workmen, 

Jemns,  Social  Keform,  p.  115. 

2.  Attachment  or  loyalty  to  the  principle  of 
union,  or  to  some  particmar  union;  specifical- 
ly, attachment  or  loyalty  to  the  federal  union 
kDown  as  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
opposition  to  its  rupture,  as  by  the  secession 
v^  the  Southern  States  in  1861-51 

Mr.  Seward  had  an  abiding  faith  in  the  Unionism  and 
latent  loyalty  of  Virginia  and  the  border  States. 

T?ie  Century,  XXXV.  609, 

3.  Li  British  politics,  the  principles  or  senti- 
ments of  the  Unionists. 

unionist  (u'nypn-ist),  n.  and  a.  [<  union  + 
-is*.]  I,  n.  1.  One  who  promotes  or  advocates 
union. — 2.  A  member  of  a  trade-union ;  atrade- 
unionist,  Jevons,  Social  Beform,  p.  109. — 3. 
One  who  during  the  American  civil  war  took 
the  side  of  the  national  government. 

At  the  same  station,  we  met  General  Shriver  of  Fred- 
erick, a  most  loyal  Unionist. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  VoL  of  Life,  p.  26. 

4.  \cap.'\  In  ^nWsTi^oKWcs,  one  who  is  opposed 
to  the  dissolution  or  rupture  of  the  legislative 
imion  existing  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  especially  to  the  separatist  principles 
and  tendencies  of  those  who  desire  to  establish 
home  rule  in  Ireland:  a  name  applied  to  the 
Conservatives  and  Liberal-Unionists. 

II,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  union  or  to 
unionism;  promoting  or  advocating  union:  as, 
a  unionist  movement;  a  unionist  party. 

Their  [the  workmen's]  low  standard  of  work,  determined 
by  the  unvynifA  principle  that  the  better  workers  must 
not  discredit  the  worse  by  exceeding  them  in  efficiency. 
B..  Spertcer,  Data  of  Ethics,  p.  211. 

2.  Specifically,  during  the  civil  war  in  the 
United  States,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Union 
party  or  cause. 

nnionistic  (ii-nyo-nis'tik),  a.  [(.umionist  + -ic.'} 
Pertaining  to  unionism  or  uiuonists;  relating 
to  or  promoting  union. 
The  various  phases  of  a  unA(mi8tic  movement. 

P.  Schaff,  Hist.  Christ.  Ch.,  I.  %  22. 

unionite  (ii'ni-o-nit),  n.  [<  NL.  Unionites,  < 
Unio{n-),  q.  v.]  '  A  fossil  imio,  or  some  similar 
shell. 

union-joint  (ii'nygn-joint), »,  A  pipe-coupling; 
a  union.    E.  H.  Knight. 

unionoid  (ii'ni-o-noid),  a.  and  n.     [<  Umo(n-) 
+  -Old.]    I,  a.  Same  as  u/niomform. 
II,.  n.  Same  as  unionid. 

union-pump  (ii'nygn-pump),  n.  A  pump  com- 
bined in  the  same  frame  with  an  engine.     E. 

5.  Knight. 

union-room  (ii'nyon-rom),  n.  The  room  in  a 
brewery  in  which  the  unions  for  partly  fer- 
mented beer  stand  together,  and  from  which 
the  beer  is  racked  off. 

The  union-room  [Allsop's]  contains  1,424  unions,  which 
can  cleanse  230,000  gallons  at  one  time.  Bickerdyke. 

uniovulate  (ii-m-6'vu-lat),  a.  [<  L.  «»««,  one, 
+  NL.  ovulum,  ovule :  see  ovule.^  Having  but 
one  ovule. 

unipara  (u-nip'a-ra),  n.  A  woman  who  has 
borne  one  child. " 

uniparous  (u-nip'a-rus),  a.  [<  L.  unus,  one, 
+  parere,  bring  forth,  bear,  +  -ous.'\  1.  Pro- 
ducing one  at  a  birth:  as,  uniparous  animals. 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. — 2.  In  bot.,  having 
but  one  axis  or  branch :  as,  a  uniparous  cyme. 

unipartite  (u-ni-par'tit),  a.  [<  L.  unus,  one,  + 
parUtus,  parted :  see  partite^  Not  separated 
into  parts. 

In  the  theory  of  the  single  system  the  conceptions 
and  symbolism  are  to  a  large  extent  arithmetical,  and  are 
based  upon  the  properties  of  single  integral  numbers  and 
their  partitions  into  single  integral  parts.  In  this  sense 
the  former  theory  may  be  regarded  as  being  unipartite. 

Nature,  XLI.  380. 
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Vnipaxtlte  cur7e,  a  curve  who^e  real  part  forms  one 
coutiuuous  whole  (it  being  tiiidcrstood  that  a  passage 
through  infinity  does  not  constitute  a  severing  of  the 
curve). 

nniped  (u'ni-ped),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  units,  one, 
+  pes  {ped-),  foot.]  I.  a.  Having  only  one 
foot. 

II.  n.  One  who  or  that  which  is  one-footed. 
Compare  monopode.     [Rare.] 

One  of  the  best  gymnasts  in  Chicago  is  a  person  with  a 
wooden  leg,  which  he  takes  off  at  the  beginning  of  oper- 
ations, thus  economizing  weight  and  stowage,  and  per- 
forming feats  impossible  except  to  unipeds. 

W,  Mathews,  Getting  on  in  the  World,  p.  191. 

Unipeltatat  (u'Di-pel-ta'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (La- 
treille),  neut.  pi.  of  *unipeltatus :  see  unipeltate.'] 
In  Crustacea,  a  division  of  stomatopods,  con- 
taining adult  forms  of  mantis-shrimps:  distin- 
guished from  Bipeltata.    See  Squilla. 

unipeltate  (u-ni-pel'tat),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  unus, 
one,  +  pelta,  a  light  shield :  see  peltate,"]  I.  a. 
Having  a  carapace  of  one  piece,  as  a  crusta- 
cean; not  bipeltate,  like  a  glass-crab;  stoma- 
topodous,  as  a  mantis-shrimp. 
II,   n.  A  member  of  the   Unipeltata.     See 


nnipersonal  (u-ni-p6r'son-al),  a.  [<  L.  unus, 
one,  -I-  persona,  person:  see'personal.^  1.  Hay- 
ing but  one  person ;  existing  in  one  person :  said 
of  the  Deity. — 2.  In  gram.,  used  only  in  one 
person :  chiefly  noting  verbs  used  only  in  the 
third  person  singular ;  impersonal. 

nnipersonalist  (u-ni-p6r'sqn-al-ist),  n.  [<  nni- 
personal +  -ist.']  One  wLo  believes  there  is 
but  one  person  in  the  Deity. 

tmipersonality  (Ti-ni-p6r-sg-nal'i-ti),  n.  [<  uni- 
personal  +  -ity.l  Existence  in  one  person  only. 

unipetalous  (ii-ni-pefa-lus),  a  [<  L.  unus, 
one,  -f-  NL.  petalum,  petal:  see  petal.']  Having 
but  one  petal. 

Such  a  corolla  [consisting  of  one  petal  on  account  of 
abortion  of  the  others]  is  unipetalous,  a  term  quite  dis- 
tinct from  monopetalous.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  132. 

nniphonous  (u'ni-fo-nus),  a.    [<  L.  unus,  one, 
+  6r.  ijiijv^,  a  sound.]    Having  or  giving  out 
only  one  sound;  monophonic.     [Bare,] 
That  unipJwnous  instrument  the  drum. 

Westminster  Bev.,  Nov.,  1832.    (Eneye.  Diet.') 

nniplanar  (u-ni-pla'nSr),  a.  [<  L.  unus,  one,  -f- 
planum,  plane.]    Lyiiig  in  one  plane. 

The  first  three  chapters  of  the  work  deal  with  the  usual 
problems  of  hydrodynamics,  being  occupied  principally 
with  those  in  which  the  motion  is  uniplanar  or  can  be 
expressed  by  two  co-ordinates. 

The  Academy,  April  11, 1891,  p.  349. 

Uniplanar  dyadic.  See  dj/odu;.— Uniplanar  node,  a 
degenerate  form  of  a  node  or  conical  point  on  a  surface, 
where  the  cone  degenerates  into  two  coincident  planes: 
same  as  unode. 

uniplicate  (u-nip'li-kat),  a.  [<  L.  unus,  one,  -f- 
plicatiis, pp.of jpKcare, fold:  sae plicate.]  Once 
folded ;  having  or  forming  a  single  fold.  Com- 
pare duplicate,  tripUeate,  quadruplicate. 

nilipolar  (ti-ni-po'iar),  a.  [<  L.  unus,  one,  -I- 
polus,  pole :  see  poibr.]  1 .  Exhibiting  one  kind 
of  polarity. 

The  so-called  "unipolar''  induction  supposed  to  be 
due  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  which  behaves  like  a 
gigantic  magnet.       P.  G.  Tait,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXTIL  330. 

2.  In  hiol.,  having  a  single  pole,  as  a  nerve-cell 
or  a  rete :  correlated  with  bipolar,  multipolar. 

If  the  rete  remains  broken  up,  then  it  is  known  as  a 
diffuse,  unipolar,  or  monocentric  rete  mirabile. 

Oegeniaur,  Comp.  Anat  (trans.),  p.  597. 

Unipolar  conduction.  Same  as  irreciprocal  condwction 
(which  see,  under  irreciprocaO.— Unipolar  dynamo,  a 
dynamo  in  which  an  electromotive  force  is  induced  in  a 
conductor  by  causing  it  to  revolve  round  one  pole  of  a 
magnet. 
unipolarity  (u''ni-po-lar'i-ti),  n.  [<  unipolar  + 
■4ty.]    The  character  of  being  unipolar. 

We  do  not  believe  that  Ohm  ever  observed  the  phenom- 
enon of  unipolarity  in  strong  snlphnrio  acid  with  elec- 
trodes of  platinum  or  gold  due  to  a  transition  resistance. 
Philos.  ttag.,  XXVL  120. 

nniporons  (u-nip'o-rus),  a.  [<  h.unus, one,  -I- 
porus,  pore.^    HaVing  one  pore. 

Wood-cells  elsewhere  called  discigerous  tissue,  and  to 
which  I  applied  the  terms  uniporous  and  multiporons. 

Dawson,  GeoL  Hist  of  Plants,  p.  160. 

nnique  (u-nek'),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  unique  =  Sp .  Pg. 
It.  unico.  <  L.  unicus,  one,  only,  single,  Cunus, 
one.]    I.  a.  1.  Only;  single. 

Do  I  mention  these  seeming  inconsistencies  to  smile  at 
or  upbraid  my  unique  cousin  ?  Lamb,  My  Relations. 

2.  Having  no  like  or  equal;  unmatched;  sole; 
unequaled ;  single  in  its  kind  or  excellence :  of- 
ten used  relatively,  and  then  signifying  rare, 
unusual. 

That  which  gives  to  the  Jews  their  unique  position 
among  the  nations  is  what  we  are  accustomed  to  regard 
as  their  Sacred  History.  Spectator,  No.  3035,  p.  1159. 
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II.  n.  A  unique  thing;  a  thing  unparalleled 
or  sole  of  its  kind. 

Sir  Charles  Mordant's  gold  medal,  mean  as  it  is  in  work- 
manship, is  extremely  curious,  and  may  be  termed  an  Unic, 
being  the  only  one  of  the  kind  that  has  come  to  our  know- 
ledge. Arehxologia  (1774),  III.  374. 

Where  is  the  master  who  could  have  instructed  Frank- 
lin, or  Washington,  or  Bacon,  or  Newton?  Every  great 
man  is  a  unique.  Emerson,  Self-reliance. 

uniquely  (u-nek'li),  adv.  In  a  unique  manner; 
so  as  to  be  unique. 

uniqueness  (u-nek'nes),  n.  The  state  or  char- 
acter of  being  unique. 

uniquity  (u-ne'kwi-ti),  n.  [Irreg.  <  unique  + 
•ity.]     Uniqueness.     [Rare.] 

Uniquity  will  make  them  valued  more. 

B.  Walpole,  Letters,  iv.  477  (1789).    (Davies.) 

uniradiate  (ii-ni-ra'di-at),  a.  [<  L.  urnis,  one, 
+  radius,  ray:  see  radiate.]  Having  only  one 
ray,  arm,  or  process;  monaetinal. 

uniradiated  (fl-ni-ra'di-a-ted),  a.  Same  as 
uniradiate. 

uniramose  (u-ni-ra'mos),  a.  Same  as  umira- 
motis.    Micros.  Sci.,  XXX.  109. 

uniramous  (ii7ni-ra'mus),  a.  [<  L.  unus,  one, 
+  ramus,  branch:  see  ramus.]  Having  but 
one  ramus  or  branch.  See  biramous.  Encyc. 
Brit.,  VI.  652. 

unisepalous  (u-ni-sep'a-lus),  a.  [<  L.  unus, 
one,  -I-  NL.  sepalum,  sepal:  see  sepal.]  Hav- 
ing but  one  sepal. 

uniseptate  (fi-ni-sep'tat),  a.  [<  L.  unus,  one, 
-I- septum,  partition: "see  septate.]  In  zool.  and 
hot,  having  only  one  septum  or  partition. 

uniserial  (ii-ni-se'ri-al),  a.  [<  L.  unus,  one,  + 
series,  series:  see  serial.]  1.  Set  in  one  row 
or  series ;  one-ranked ;  umfarious.  Encyc. Brit., 
XX H.  190. — 2.  Beset  with  one  rank,  row,  or 
series  of  things. 

uniserially  (ii-ni-se'ri-al-i),  adv.  So  as  to  be 
uniserial ;  in  one  series'. 

uniseriate  (ii-ni-se'ri-at),  a.  [<  L.  umis,  one, 
+  series,  series:  see  seriate.]  Same  as  unise- 
rial. 

uniseriately  (fl-ni-se'ri-at-li),  adv.  Same  as 
uniserially. 

uniserrate  (ii-ni-ser'at),  a.  [<  L.  unus,  one, 
+  serra,  saw:  see  serrate.]  Having  one  row 
of  teeth  or  serrations ;  uniserially  serrate. 

uniserrulate  (ii-ni-ser'S-lat),  a.  [<  L.  unus, 
one,  +  serrula,  dim.  of  serra,  saw:  see  serru- 
late.] Having  one  row  of  small  serrations; 
uniserially  semilate. 

unisexual  (ii-ni-sek'BU-al),  a.  [<  L.  unus,  one, 
-I-  sexMS,  sex :  see  sexual'.]  1.  Of  one  sex — that 
is,  having  the  two  sexes  developed  in  different 
individuals.  [Bare.] — 2.  For  or  consisting  of 
a  single  sex.     [Bare.] 

One  final  provincialism  of  the  mind  there  is,  which  a 
unisexual  college  certainly  never  would  have  any  power 
to  eradicate.  ...  It  is  the  provincialism  of  the  exclu- 
sively sex  point  of  view  itselt    The  Century,  XXXII.  326. 

3 .  SpecificaHyj  in  entom. ,  having  only  female  in- 
dividuals :  noting  the  agamic  broods  of  Aphidi- 
dsB  and  some  other  insects  which,  during  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  year,  continue  to  propagate  the 
species  without  any  males.  See  parthenogene- 
sis.— 4.  In  hot.,  said  of  a  flower  containing  the 
organs  of  but  one  sex,  stamens  or  pistil,  but 
not  both;  diclinous:  opposed  to  bisexual  or  her- 
maphrodite; monoecious  or  dioecious.  It  is  also 
applicable  to  an  inflorescence  or  a  plant  with 
such  flowers  only. 
unisexuality  (ii-ni-sek-su-al'i-ti),  n.  [<  uni- 
sexual  +  -ity.]  The  state  or  character  of  being 
unisexual,  or  of  having  but  one  sex,  as  a  male 
or  female  individual:  the  opposite  of  'hermaph- 
roditism. 

There  is  some  reason  to  suspect  that  hermaphrodism 
was  the  primitive  condition  of  the  sexual  appai'atus,  and 
that  unisecpudLiiy  is  the  result  of  the  abortion  of  the  or- 
gans of  the  other  sex  in  males  and  females  respectively. 
Haaley,  Auat  Invert,  p.  67. 

unisexually  (u-ni-sek'su-al-i),  adv.  So  as  to  be 
of  either  sex,  but  not  of  both  sexes,  in  one  in- 
dividual :  as,  animals  unisexuaUy  developed. 

unisilicate  (u-ni-sil'i-kat),  n.  [<  L.  unus,  one, 
+  E.  silicate.]  A  salt  of  orthosilieic  acid 
(H4Si04) :  so  called  because  the  ratio  of  oxy- 
gen atoms  combined  with  the  base  to  those 
combined  with  the  silicon  is  1 : 1.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  zinc  unisilicate,  willemite,  which  has 
the  formula  ZngSiOi  or  2ZnO.Si02. 

unisolated  (un-is'o-Ii-ted),  o.    Not  isolated  or 
separated;   undistinguished  or  un^istinguiBh- 
able. 
The  unisolated  hyoid  muscles  of  the  frog. 

Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc,  2d  ser.,  VI.  47. 
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unison  (u'ni-sgn  or  -zon),  a.  and  n.     [I.  a.  Also 
unisonous,  q.  v" ;  =  Sp.  unisono  =  Pg.  unisono, 

<  ML.  MBtsomMS,  having  one  sound,<  L.  unus,  one, 
+  somis,  sound :  see  sound^.  H.  n.  Early  mod. 
E.  unisonne,  <  F.  unisson  =  Sp.  uniso7i  =  It.  uni- 
sono, unison,  concord  of  sounds:  from  the  adj.] 

1.  o.  1.  Sounding  alone ;  unisonous. 

All  sounds  on  fret  by  string  or  golden  wh-e, 
Temper'd  soft  tunings,  intermix'd  with  voice, 
Choral  or  unison.  Milton,  P.  L.,  viL  699. 

2.  In  music,  sounded  simultaneously;  specifi- 
cally, noting  two  or  more  voice-parts  that  are 
coincident  in  pitch,  or  a  passage  or  effect  thus 
produced.— Unison  string,  in  mnsical  instruments  with 
strings,  a  string  tuned  in  unison  with  another  string,  and 
intended  to  be  sounded  with  it  In  the  pianoforte  most 
of  the  tones  are  produced  from  pairs  or  triplets  of  strings 
thus  tuned.    Such  strings  are  commonly  called  unisons. 

II.  n.  1.  hi  music:  (a)  The  interval,  melodic 
or  harmonic,  between  any  tone  and  a  tone  of  ex- 
actly the  same  pitch ;  a  perfect  prime,  acous- 
tically represented  by  the  ratio  1 : 1.  The  term 
is  also  used  as  a  synonym  of  prime  (as,  an  aug- 
mented unison),  though  this  is  objectionable. 
(&)  The  interval  of  the  octave,  especially  when 
occurring  between  male  and  female  voices,  or 
between  higher  and  lower  instruments  of  the 
same  class. — 2.  The  state  of  sounding  at  the 
same  pitch — that  is,  of  being  at  the  interval  of 
a  unison. 

"But  he  wants  a  shoe,  poor  creature!"  said  Obadioh. 
"Poor  creature ! "  said  my  uncle  Toby,  vibrating  the  note 
back  again,  like  a  string  in  unison. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  T.  ii. 

3.  A  single  unvaried  tone ;  a  monotone.  Pope. 
— 4.  Same  as  unison  string. — 5.  Accordance; 
agreement;  harmony;  concord. 

He  chants  his  prophetic  song  in  exact  unison  with  their 
designs.  Burke,  Rev.  in  ¥taace,  xvL 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  act  in  perfect  unison  with  my 
colleague.  D.  Webster,  Speech,  Boston,  June  5, 1828. 

unisonal  (ii'ni-so-nal),  a.  [<  unison  +  -al.]  Be- 
ing in  unison ;  unisonant. 

We  missed  .  .  .  the  magnificent  body  of  tone  in  the 
broad  unisoncU  passages  in  the  finale. 

Atlieneeum,  No.  3082,  p.  678. 

unisonally  (u'ni-so-nal-i),  adv.  In  a  unisonal 
manner ;  in  unison. 

Tenors  and  basses  burst  in  unisonally. 

Church  Times,  March  4, 1887.    (Encyc.  Diet.) 

unisonance  (u'ni-so-nans),  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  uni- 
sonancia;  as  unisohari(t)  +  -ee.]  Accordance 
of  sounds;  unison. 

unisonant  (li'ni-so-nant),  a.   [=  OP.  unisonnant, 

<  L.  unus,  one,  '+  'sonan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  sonare, 
sound;  cf.  unison.]  Being  in  unison;  having 
the  same  degree  of  gravity  or  aouteness. 

Whether  the  order  of  those  sounds  was  ascending,  de- 
scending, or  unisonant.  

LamMllotte,  tr.  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  YIL  161. 

unisonous  (ii'ni-so-nus),  a.  [<  ML.  unisonus, 
having  one  sound:  see  unison.]  1.  Being  in 
unison:  said  of  two  or  more  sounds  having  the 
same  pitch ;  unisonant.  Grove,  Diet.  Music,  U. 
763. — 2.  Sounding  alone ;  without  harmony. 

These  apt  notes  were  about  forty  tunes,  of  one  part 
only,  and  in  one  unisonous  key. 

T.  irorton,Hist  Eng.  Poetry,  HL  171. 

unispiral  (u-ni-spi'ral),  a.  In  hot.,  having  a  sin- 
gle spiral,  as  the  elaiters  of  certain  liverworts. 

unisilicate  (n-ni-sul'kat),  a.  In  bot.  and  zool., 
having  a  single  groove  or  furrow;  one-grooved. 

unit  (u'nit),  n.  [Formerly  unite,  a  later  form  of 
unity :  see  unity.]  1 .  A  single  thing  or  person, 
opposed  to  a  plurality;  also,  any  group  regard- 
ed as  individual  in  a  plurality  of  similar  groups ; 
■any  one  of  the  individuals  or  similar  groups 
into  which  a  complex  whole  may  be  analyzed. 
When  first,  amid  the  general  discredit  of  the  experiment 
tried  by  lord  Cornwallis  in  Bengal  proper,  the  Indian 
administrators  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  since  began  to  rec- 
ognize the  village  community  as  the  true  proprietary 
unit  of  the  country,  they  had  very  soon  to  face  the  prob- 
lem of  rent  Maine,  Village  Communities,  p.  182. 
The  family  is  the  Integral  and  formative  unit  of  the 
°a"<>"-  B.  Mulford,  The  Nation,  xiL 
The  elementary  tissues,  particularly  tracheary,  sieve, 
hbrous.  and  parenchymatous  tissues,  are  to  be  considered 
as  the  units,  and  the  term  Hbro-vascular  Bundle  as  little 
more  than  a  convenient  expression  of  the  usual  condition 
of  aggregation  of  these  units.  Bessey,  Botany,  p.  107. 
These  columns  are  not  fighting  units  at  all,  but  supply- 
units,  and  may  be  classed  with  commissariat  trains  and 
services  of  like  nature.  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XU.  806. 
2.  Any  standard  quantity  by  the  repetition  and 
subdivision  of  which  any  other  quantity  of  the 
same  kind  is  measured.  The  unit  of  abstract  arith- 
metic, called  unity,  is  represented  by  the  numeral  1.  The 
^stem  of  units  recommended  by  a  committee  of  the 
British  Association  for  scientific  calculations,  and  known 
as  the  C.  G.  S.  system  (abbreviation  of  cenHmeter-gram- 
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temnd  «!/»«em),  adopts  the  centimeter  as  the  nnit  of  length, 
the  ^ram  as  the  unit  of  mass,  and  the  second  as  the  unit 
of  time.  In  this  system  the  unit  of  area  is  the  square 
centimeter,  the  unit  qf  volume  is  the  cubic  centimeter,  and 
the  unit  of  velocity  is  a  velocity  of  a  centimeter  per  sec- 
ond. The  unit  of  momenium  ia  the  momentum  of  a  gram 
moving  with  a  velocity  of  a  centimeter  per  second.  The 
unit-force  is  that  force  which  acting  on  a  gram  tor  one 
second  generates  a  velocity  of  a  centimeter  per  second. 
This  force  is  called  a  dyne.  The  unit  of  work  is  the  work 
done  by  the  force  of  a  dyne  working  through  a  distance  of 
a  centimeter.  This  is  called  an  erg.  Sometimes  used  at- 
tributively. 

The  ordinary  smallest  measure  we  have  of  either  [ex- 
tension or  duration]  is  looked  on  as  an  unit  in  number, 
when  the  mind  by  division  would  reduce  them  into  less 
fractions.  Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xv.  9. 

For  purposes  of  accuracy  it  must  always  be  remembered 
that  the  pound,  the  gramme,  &c.,  are,  strictly  speaking, 
units  of  mass.    J.  D.  MverettjVnits  and  Pliys.  Const., p.  28. 

The  unit  of  magnetic  moment  is  the  moment  of  a  mag- 
net of  unit  length  the  strength  of  whose  poles  is  equal  to 
unity,  or  generally  of  any  magnet  the  product  of  whose 
strength  into  its  length  is  equal  to  unity. 

J.  E.  H.  Gordon,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  1. 154. 

Absolute  imit,  a  unit  of  an  absolute  system  of  measure- 
ment based  entirely  on  arbitrary  units  of  mass,  length,  and 
time ;  sometimes,  but  quite  incorrectly,  used  as  the  syno- 
nym of  a  unit  of  the  C.  G.  S.  system,  which  is  only  a  spe- 
cial system  of  absolute  units. — Abstract  unit,  the  unit 
of  numeration;  the  number  represented  by  1. — Alternate 
units.  Same  as  HamkeVs  numbers  (which  see,  under 
number).— K  A.  unit  of  resistance.  See  oftm.— Con- 
crete or  denominate  unit,  a  unit  of  some  definite  kind, 
as  a  yard,  a  second,  a  dollar,  a  Fahrenheit  degree,  etc. 
—Decimal  units,  duodecimal  units,  units  in  scales 
of  numbers  increasing  or  decreasing  by  ten  or  twelve. — 
Electrical  units.  See  electrostatic. — Electromagnetic 
units.  See  electromagnetic. — Electrostatic  units  of 
electricity.  See  electrostatic. — Fundamental  units. 
See  fundamental. — Magnetic  unit,  a  unit  of  electrical  or 
magnetic  quantity,  founded  on  the  forces  which  act  on  con- 
ductors conveying  currents,  or  on  magnets,  in  a  magnetic 
field.  See  electromagnetic  units,  under  electromagnetic.— 
Monetary  unit.  See  monetary.— Nevial  units.  See 
jieural. —  Slemens's  unit  [named  after  the  electrician 
Siem^rui],  a  unit  formerly  employed  in  measuring  the  elec- 
tric resistance  of  a  conductor:  it  is  the  resistance  of  a  col- 
umn of  pure  mercury  1  square  millimeter  in  section  and 
1  meter  long;  it  is  a  little  less  than  an  ohm. — Thermal 
unit,  a  unit  adopted  for  measuring  and  comparing  quan- 
tities of  heat.  In  the  English  system  of  measures  the  gen- 
erally accepted  thermal  unit  is  the  pound-degree,  or  the 
amount  of  neat  required  to  raise  a  pound  of  water  from  the 
temperature  60°  F.  to  51°  F.  (Tait).  In  the  metric  system 
the  unit  of  heat  is  the  calory— that  is,  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  raise  a  kilogram  of  water  from  0°  to  1°  centigrade ; 
or  the  small  calory,  the  heat  needed  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  gram  of  water  the  same  amount. — Unit  angle, 
in  circular  measure,  same  as  radian. — Unit  field.  See 
field, —  Unit  Jar,  an  instrument  of  various  forms  devised 
for  measuring  definite  quantities  of  electricity. — Unit 
magnetic  pole,  a  pole  which  repels  a  like  pole  at  a  nnit 
distance  with  unit  force — that  is,  one  dyne. — Unit  of  ca- 
pacity of  a  conductor,  the  farad.— Unit  of  electrical 
resistance,  the  resistance  of  a  conductor  through  which  a 
current  of  unit  strength  is  maintained  by  unit  electro- 
motive force.— Unit  of  electric  potential,  the  difference 
of  potential  between  the  ends  of  a  straight  conductor,  of 
nnft  length,  when  it  is  moved  with  unit  velocity  in  a  di- 
rection at  right  angles  to  lines  of  force  and  its  own  length 
in  a  magnetic  field  of  unit  intensity.— Unit  of  force,  the 
dyne  or  the  poundal.  See  def.  2.— Unit  Of  heat.  See 
thermalunit, — Unit  of  illumination.  See  candle-power. 
— Uidt  of  length,  a  length  in  multiples  of  which  other 
lengths  are  defined. —Unit  Of  measure,  a  certain  conven- 
tional dimension  or  magnitude  assumed  as  a  standard  by 
which  other  dimensions  or  magnitudes  of  the  same  kind 
are  to  be  measured,  as  a  foot,  a  gallon,  an  ounce,  a  pound, 
an  hour,  and  the  like.  See  measure,  weigM.—Vilit  of 
measurement,  a  quantity  used  as  the  consequent  of  a 
ratio  for  defining  other  quantities.— Unit  Of  output,  a 
unit  by  which  the  rate  of  working  or  the  activity  in  an 
electric  circuit  is  measured.  The  British  Board  of  Trade 
unit  of  output  is  1,000  watts.— Unit  Of  photometry.  See 
photometric  standard,  under  photmnetric.—  Unit  of  re- 
sistance. See  resistamee,  S,  and  oAm.— Unit  Of  self-in- 
ductlon,  in  elect.,  in  any  system  of  units,  the  same  as  the 
nnit  of  length  employed  in  the  basis  of  the  system.  For 
the  practical  unit  of  induction  in  the  centimeter-gram- 
second  system,  an  earth  quadrant,  or  a  length  equal  to  109 
centimeters,  has  been  proposed.  This  unit  has  been  called 
secohm,  which  has  been  replaced  by  henry.— Unit  Of  tale, 
a  number  of  things,  generally  of  a  particular  kmd,  recog- 
nized as  a  unit,  as  a  dozen,  a  score,  a  sum  of  nails,  a  lac  of 
rupees,  etc.— Unit  pole.  See  i«iJe2.— Unit  prism,  in  crys- 
tal Seejjrism,  3.— Unit  pyramid,  in  crysifflZ.  See  pyra- 
mid, 3.— Unit  rule,  in  C.  S.  politics,  a  rule  sometimes 
adopted  providing  that  in  a  national  nominating  conven- 
tion the  votes  of  the  entire  delegation  from  each  State  shall 
be  cast  in  a  body  for  the  candidate  preferred  by  the  major- 
ity of  the  delegation,  the  wishes  of  the  minority  being  dis- 
regarded. 

nnitable  (u-ni'ta-bl),  a.  [<  unite  +  -ahle.\ 
Capable  of' being  united;  capable  of  union  by 
growth  or  otherwise.    Also  spelled  uniteable. 

unital  (li'ni-tal),  a.  [<  unit  +  -al.']  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  libit ;  unitary.     [Bare.] 

In  nature  there  is  a  great,  unital,  continuous  .  . .  devel- 
opment  Litteirs  UvingAge,  No.  2071,  March  1, 1884,  p.  615. 

unitarian  (u-ni-ta'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [As  unitary 
-f-  -aw.]  I.  a.  1.  Oif  or  relating  to  a  unit  or 
unity,  or  to  one  thing  or  plan  or  party;  unitary. 
It  [division  of  powers]  forms  the  essential  distinction 
between  a  federal  system  such  as  that  of  America  or 
Switzerland,  and  a  unitarian  system  of  government  such 
as  that  which  exists  in  England  or  Eussia. 

A,  Y.  Dicey,  Law  of  the  Constitution,  p.  142. 
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These  two  theories,  the  one  duallstic,  the  other  uni- 
tarian, strangely  foreshadow  the  discoveries  of  modem 
dynamics.  Mncyc.  Brit.,  I.  460. 

2.  leap.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Unitarians  or 

their  doctrines Unitarian  Church.    See  IL,  l. 

II.  n.  1 .  [cap.]  One  who  maintains  the  uniper- 
sonaUty  of  the  Deity;  one  who  denies  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity ;  speeifieally,  a  member  of 
a  Christian  body  founded  upon  the  doctrine  of 
unipersonality.  The  churches  of  the  Unitarian  body 
are  congregational  in  government,  and  Independent  of  one 
another.  They  possess  no  common  symbol  of  doctrine,  and 
differ  widely  among  themselves.  They  may  be  divided  into 
two  schools  of  thought,  though  there  is  no  sharply  defined 
line  between  them.  The  conservative  Unitarians  hold  doc- 
trinal views  in  many  respects  resembling  those  of  the  or- 
thodox Trinitarians,  except  in  their  denial  of  the  triper- 
sonality  of  the  Deity.  They  accept  Christ  as  the  manifes- 
tation of  God  in  a  human  life,  though  they  do  not  regard 
him  as  e(iual  in  character  or  power  with  the  Father.  They 
believe  in  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  thou(;h  they  do 
not  generally  regard  him  as  a  distinct  personality.  They 
believe  in  the  Scriptures  as  containing  a  divine  revels^ 
tion,  and  in  the  miracles  as  an  attestation  of  that  revela- 
tion. They  hold  a  doctrine  of  inherited  depravity,  but 
not  in  guilt,  except  as  the  result  of  a  personal  choice ;  to 
a  doctrine  of  future  retribution,  though  not  generally  to 
its  endlessness ;  to  an  atonement  by  Christ  for  the  sins  of 
mankind,  but  not  to  the  expiatory  theory  of  that  atone- 
ment (see  atonement) ;  and  to  the  necessity  of  regenera- 
tion wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  only  with  the  co- 
operation of  man ;  in  what  is  called  "irresistible  grace  " 
they  do  not  believe.  The  doctrines  of  election,  reproba- 
tion, foreordination,  and  decrees,  as  those  doctrines  are 
interpreted  In  the  Calvinistic  symbols,  they  repudiate  as 
unscriptural  and  inational.  The  radical  school  of  Unita- 
rians hold  views  not  materially  varying  from  deism.  They 
reverence  Christ  as  a  peculiarly  holy  man,  with  whom  the 
Spirit  of  God  abode,  but  in  no  sense  other  than  that  in 
which  he  abides  with  every  truly  holy  man.  They  respect 
the  Bible  as  a  work  of  transcendent  moral  genius,  but  in 
no  other  sense  inspired.  They  do  not  believe  in  the  mira- 
cles, and  either  explain  them  as  the  product  of  natural 
causes  or  regard  the  accounts  of  them  as  mythical  and 
traditionary.  They  do  not  accept  the  doctrines  of  atone- 
ment and  regeneration,  and  do  not  employ  the  terms ; 
and  they  both  attribute  sin  to  detective  education,  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  and  depend  upon  a  right  education  to 
redeem  the  woi'ld  from  its  effects.  The  Unitarian  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  was  developed  chiefly  in  New 
England  about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
under  the  lead  of  Br.  Channing.  Many  of  the  oldest  Con- 
gregational churches  in  New  England  passed  under  Unita- 
rian control,  and  the  "  American  Unitarian  Association  " 
was  formed  in  1826.  Outside  of  the  denomination  proper. 
Unitarian  views  are  held  by  the  Hicksite  Friends,  some 
XJniversalists,  and  by  individuals  in  other  denominations. 
See  AHanl,  Socvnianism. 

2.  Amonotheist;  a  believer  in  one  God,  as  op- 
posed to  a  polytheistjor  a  believer  in  many  gods. 
In  this  sense  it  is  applicable  to  all  Christians,  Jews,  and 
Mohammedans,  as  well  as  deists.    Fleming.    [Rare.] 

3.  A  monist. 

The  Kealists  or  Substantialists  are  ^ain  divided  into 
Dualists,  and  into  Unitarians  or  Monists,  according  as 
they  are  or  are  not  contented  with  the  testimony  of  con- 
sciousness to  the  ultimate  duplicity  of  subject  and  object 
in  perception.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metaphysics,  xvi. 

4.  One  who  advocates  any  unitary  system ;  an 
advocate  of  unity ;  in  politics,  an  advocate  of 
centralization. 

The  old  men  studied  magic  in  the  flowers. 

And  human  fortunes  in  astronomy. 

And  an  omnipotence  in  chemistry. 

Preferring  things  to  names,  for  these  were  men, 

Were  unitarians  of  the  united  world. 

And,  wheresoever  their  clear  eye-beams  fell. 

They  caught  the  footsteps  of  the  Same. 

Emerson,  Blight. 

Unitarianism  (ii-ni-ta'ri-an-izm),  n.  [<  Unita- 
rian +  -ism.l  1 .  The  affirmation  of  the  uniper- 
sonality of  the  Deity ;  the  denial  of  the  dooirine 
of  the  Trinity,  or  (rarely)  of  polytheism;  the 
doctrines  of  the  Unitarians. —  2.  \l.  c]  Any 
unitary  system. 

The  principle,  in  short,  which  gives  its  form  to  our  gov- 
ernment is  (to  use  a  foreign  but  convenient  expression) 
unitarianimi,  or  the  habitual  exercise  of  supreme  legis- 
lative authority  by  one  central  power. 

A,  V.  Dicey,  Law  of  the  Constitution,  p.  127. 

3.  [I.e.']  InjjMos.,  the  doctrine  that  mind  and 
matter  are  one,  or  that  there  is  but  one  gen- 
eral kind  of  substance. 

Unitarianize  (u-ni-ta'ri-an-iz),  v.;  pret.  and  pp. 
Unitarianized,  ppr.  JJnitarianizmg.  [<  Unitarian 
-I-  -ize.]  To  cause  to  conform,  or  to  conform  to 
Unitarianism.    Imp.  Diet. 

unitary  (u'ni-ta-ri),  a.  [=  F.  mitaire  =  Sp.  It. 
unitario,  unitarian  (chiefly  as  a  noun,  a  Unita- 
rian) ;  as  unit,  unit-y,  +  -art/.']  1.  Of  or  relat- 
ing to  a  unit;  of  the  nature  of  a  unit;  not  di- 
vided; entire:  specifically  noting  in  chemistry 
that  system  in  which  the  molecules  of  all  bodies 
are  compared,  as  to  their  magnitude,  with  one 
molecule— water,  for  example — and  all  chemi- 
cal reactions  are  as  far  as  possible  reduced  to 
one  typical  form  of  reaction,  namely  double  de- 
composition. Watts,  Diet,  of  Chem.— 2.  Of  or 
pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by,  unity  or  uni- 
formity ;  also,  directed  at  or  striving  for  unity : 
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as,  a  imitary  system  of  thought ;  in  politics,  cen- 
tralized. 

Man  loves  the  Universal,  the  Unchangeable,  the  Uni- 
tary. Channing,  Perfect  Life,  p.  110. 

Had  any  one  doubted  before  that  the  rights  of  human 
nature  are  unitary,  .  .  .  the  efforts  of  the  advocates  of 
slavery  .  .  .  could  not  fail  ix)  sharpen  his  eyes. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  173. 

We  know  that  the  separation  and  isolation  of  the  ilif- 
ferent  parts  of  a  once  unitary  community  must  necessari- 
ly bring  about  a  separation  of  its  language  into  different 
dialects.      W.  D.  Whitney,  Life  and  Growth  of  Lang.,  ix. 

It  of  course  by  no  means  follows  that,  because  we  have 
become  in  the  fullest  organic  sense  a  nation,  ours  has  be- 
come a  unitary  government,  its  federal  features  merged 
in  a  new  national  organization.      W.  Wilson,  State,  §  881. 

3.  In  lioL,  monistic,  as  distinguished  from 
dualistic. 

The  tendency  called  unitary  or  monistic  .  .  .  must  ul- 
timately prevail  throughout  philosophy. 

Haeckel,  Evolution  of  Man  (trans.),!.  17. 

4.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  unit  (of 
measurement). 

A  wind  pressure  of  1,200  pounds  for  the  same  unitary 
distance  is  allowed  for.  Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LX.  304. 

5.  In  math.,  involving  a  root  to  unit  power. 
Unitas  Fratrum  (H'm-tas  fra'trum).    [ML., 

unity  of  brethren :  L.  unitas,  unity ;  fratrum, 
gen.  pi.  of /rater,  brother:  see  brother.]  The 
proper  official  name  of  the  Moravian  Church. 
See  Moravian,  n.,  2. 

unitate  (u'ni-tat),  v.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  unitated, 
ppr.  unitaling.  [A  back-formation  from  unita- 
tion.]  To  perform  the  operation  of  imitation 
upon. 

unitate  (u'ni-tat),  n.  [As  urdt  +  -ate^.]  The 
remainder  given  by  a  number  after  division  by 
a  digit. 

imitation  (u-ni-ta'shgn),  n,     [<  unit  +  -atimi.] 

1 .  Expression  in  terms  of  units ;  measurement 
in  accordance  with  a  system  of  units. — 2.  The 
operation  of  adding  to  the  units  of  a  number, 
written  in  the  Arabic  notation,  (10 — N)  times 
the  tens  (where  N  is  any  number  less  than  10), 
(10 — N)2  times  the  hundreds,  etc.,  and  repeat- 
ing the  process  until  a  digit  is  obtained.  This 
(diminished  by  any  multiple  of  N  which  it  ex- 
ceeds) is  the  remainder  aiter  dividing  the  ori- 
ginal number  by  N. 

unitei  (u-nif),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  united,  ppr. 
vmUng. '  [<  LL.  wmtus,  pp.  of  urmre  (>  It.  unire 
=  Sp.  Pg.  unir  =  P.  wni/r),  make  one  or  as  one, 
join  together,  <  L.  unua,  one:  see  one,  a.  Cf. 
one,  v.,  and  adunaUon.]  I,  trans.  1.  To  com- 
bine or  conjoin  so  as  to  form  one;  make  to  be 
one  and  to  be  no  longer  separate ;  incorporate 
in  one :  as,  to  imite  two  kingdoms  or  two  armies. 

Unite 
Your  troops  of  horsemen  with  his  bands  of  foot 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VL,  iv.  1. 184. 
As  thou  hast  united  our  nature  to  thjr  eternal  being, 
thou  mightest  also  unite  my  person  to  thine  by  the  inte- 
rior admiations  of  love,  and  obedience,  and  conformity. 
Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836X  L  37. 

2.  To  connect,  conjoin,  bring  together,  or  as- 
sociate by  some  bond,  legal  or  other ;  join  in  in- 
terest, affection,  fellowship,  or  the  like ;  ally ; 
link  together ;  associate  ;  conjoin ;  couple ; 
combine :  as,  to  unite  families  by  marriage;  to 
unite  nations  by  treaty ;  to  unite  fresh  adher- 
ents to  a  cause. 

Hymen  did  our  hands 
Unite  commutual  in  most  sacred  bands. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  Hi.  2.  170. 

3.  To  make  to  agree  or  be  uniform;  harmo- 
nize. 

The  king  proposed  nothing  more  than  to  unite  his  king- 
.  dom  in  one  form  of  worship.    Clarendon,  Great  Eebellion. 

4.  To  cause  to  adhere;  attach;  connect  to- 
gether: as,  to  umite  bricks  or  stones  by  means 
of  cement. 

The  peritonseum,  which  is  a  dry  body,  may  be  united 
with  the  musculous  flesh.  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

=Syn.  1.  To  consolidate,  amalgamate,  blend,  merge. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  become  one ;  become  com- 
bined or  incorporated;  be  consolidated;  coa- 
lesce ;  combine ;  commingle. 

Virgin  Mother,  hail. 
High  in  the  love  of  Heaven ;  yet  from  my  loins 
Thou  Shalt  proceed,  and  from  thy  womb  the  Son 
Of  God  Most  High  ;  so  God  with  man  unites. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  382. 

2.  To  join  in  action ;  concur;  act  in  concert. 
If  you  will  now  unite  in  your  complaints, 
Apd  force  them  with  a  constancy,  the  cardinal 
Cannot  stand  under  them. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  2. 1. 

unite^t  (u-nif),  a.  [<  LL.  unitus,  pp.  of  unire, 
unite:  see  united, v.]  United;  joint.     'Webster. 

unite^  (u-nif),  n.  [<  united,  v.,  with  ref.  to  the 
union  of  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Soot- 
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land  alluded  to  on  the  coin  in  the  motto  "Fa- 
ciam  eos  in  gentem  unam,"  '  I  will  make  them 
one  nation'  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  22).]  An  English 
gold  coin  issued  by  James  I.  and  current  for 
20  shillings ;  a  jacobus,  a  gold  coin  of  the  same 
name  and  value  was  issued  under  diaries  I.,  when  it  was 
also  called  carolus  (which  see),  and  under  the  Common- 
wealth and  Charles  II. 

unite^t,  n.    All  obsolete  spelling  of  unit. 

uniteaDle,  a.    See  unitabU.    Dr.  H.  More. 

united  (u-ni'ted),  j>.  o.  [<  united  +  -ed^.]  1. 
Joined  or  combined;  made  one ;  made  to  agree ; 
allied ;  harmonious :  as,  a  united  household. 

Th'  united  strength  o£  all  the  gods  above 
In  vain  resists  th'  omnipotence  of  Jove. 

Pope,  Iliad,  i.  734. 

[England]  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  a  contest  against 
the  united  navies  of  France  and  Spain. 

Macaulay,  Lord  Clive. 

2.  In  Rom.  Cath.  usage,  noting  those  commu- 
nities which  have  separated  from  Oriental 
churches  and  united  with  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church  in  what  it  holds  to  be  essential,  but 
preserve  an  individual  and  distinctive  church 
organization,  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of 
the  Pope,  and  accepting  the  doctrinal  decisions 
of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  while  retaining 
to  some  extent  their  ancient  liturgy,  rites,  dis- 
cipline, and  usages.— trnlted  Armenians.  See  Ar- 
menian Church,  under  Armenian.— VniteA  Brethren. 
See  brother  and  Moravian. — United  Brethren  in  Chlist, 
a  Christian  denomiuation,  Arminian  in  doctrine,  and  es- 
sentially, although  not  universally,  Methodist  in  polity.  It 
was  founded  in  Pennsylvania  in  1800  by  Philip  William 
Otterbein.  The  government  of  the  church  is  vested  pri- 
marily in  a  general  conference.  The  chief  officers  of  the 
Ghiu:ch  are  bishops  elected  every  four  years,  presiding 
elders,  and  pastors  appointed  to  their  charges  according 
to  a  system  of  itinerancy.  The  denomination  makes  the 
mode  of  baptism  and  the  practice  of  feet- washing  optional 
with  each  of  its  members. — United  Colonies  of  New 
England.  See  New  England  Confederation,  under  con- 
federation.— United  Greeks,  the  members  of  those 
churches  which  retain,  with  some  important  modifica- 
tions, the  Greek  liturgy  and  discipline,  and  other  an- 
cient Greek  usages — as  marriage  of  the  lower  clergy, 
communion  under  both  kinds,  and  the  use  of  leavened 
bread  in  the  communion  service — but  are  in  union  with 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Church.  They  are  found  chiefly  in 
Austria-Hungary,  Bussia,  Italy,  and  Turkey.  See  Uniat. 
— United  Inslimen,  an  Irish  society  formed  in  1791  by  T. 
W.  Tone,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  parliamentary  re- 
form and  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws.  It  af  tei'ward  be- 
came a  secret  society  with  revolutionary  aims,  and  was 
influential  in  causing  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798.— United 
Kingdom.  See  iin^dom.- United  Original  Seceders. 
See  aeceder. — United  Presbyterian  Church.  See  Pres- 
byterian—  United  Provinces,  the  seven  provinces  of  the 
Low  Countries,  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Friesland,  Gel- 
derland,  Groningen,  and  Overyssel,  which  in  1579  formed 
the  Union  of  Utrecht  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
republic  of  the  Netherlands. — United  States,  used  at- 
tributively, of  or  pertaining  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica ;  Ameiican :  as,  the  United  States  army ;  the  United 
States  navy ;  the  United  States  statutes ;  colloquially,  the 
United  States  language.  The  adjective  United  States  is 
used  where  American  may  appear  less  exact. 

unitedljr  (u-ni'ted-li),  adv.  In  a  united  manner; 
with  united  or  joint  efforts ;  jointly ;  amicably. 

unitentacular  (ii''ni-ten-tak'u-iar),  a.  Having 
but  one  tentacle.    Amer.  Nat,  Xxm.  597. 

uniter  (u-rfi't6r),  n.  [<  unite'^  +  -erl.]  One 
who  or  that  which  unites  or  forms  a  connec- 
tion. 

The  Priest  presides  over  the  worship  of  the  people ;  is 
the  UnOer  of  them  with  the  Unseen  Holy.  Carlyle. 

uniterablet  (un-it'6r-a-bl),  a.  That  cannot  be 
renewed  or  repeated." 

To  play  away  an  uniteraMe  life. 

Sir  T.  Brovme,  Christian  Morals,  iii.  §  23. 

unition  (ii-nish'on),  n.  [<  ML.  umUo{n-),  a 
uniting,  i.  LL.  unire,  unite :  see  ««»<el.]  The 
act  of  uniting,  or  the  state  of  being  united; 
junction;  union.     [Rare.] 

As  long  as  any  different  substance  keeps  off  the  unitUm, 
hope  not  to  cure  the  wound.         Wiseman,  Surgery,  v.  1. 

The  precise  and  total  meaning  of  Christianity  ...  is 
that  it  afOrms  the  perfect  unUien  at  the  Divine  and  human 
natures  in  Christ.  H.  James,  Subs,  and  Shad.,  p.  242. 

unitism  (u'ni-tizm),  n.    [<  unit  +  -ism.']    Same 

as  monism,  1. 
linitive  (ii'ni-tiv),  a.     [<  united  +  -i»e.]    Hav- 
ing the  power  of  uniting;  causing  or  tending 
to  unite;  producing  or  promoting  union;  har- 
monizing. 

There  is  a  degree  of  meditation  so  exalted  that  it 
changes  the  very  name,  and  is  called  contemplation ;  and 
it  is  in  the  unitive  way  of  religion  — that  is,  it  consists  in 
unions  and  adherences  to  God. 

Jer.  TayJor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  71. 
A  unitive  power. 

J.  E.  Nemman,  Development  of  Christ.  Doct.,  i  33. 

unitively  (U'ni-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  unitive  or 
united  manner.     Cudworth.    [Rare.] 

unitize  (li'ni-ISz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  imiUzed, 
ppr.  unitizing.     [<  unit  +  -s^e.]     To  form  into 
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or  reduce  to  a  unit ;  make  a  unit  of ;  cause  to 
be  one.    Invp.  Diet. 

unity  (u'ni-ti),  n. ;  pi.  unities  (-tiz).  [Formerly 
also  unitie  (also  reduced  unite,  unit :  see  unit) ; 
<  OF.  (and  F. )  unit^  =  Sp.  unidad  =  Pg.  unidade 
=  It.  unitA,  <  L.  unita{t-)s,  oneness,  singlenes.s, 
sameness,  uniformity,  agreement,  <  unus,  one : 
see  one.]  1.  The  state  or  property  of  being 
one;  oneness,  as  opposed  to  multiplicity;  in- 
dividuality, as  opposed  to  plurality. 

Now  imity,  which  is  defined,  is  in  its  own  nature  more 
apt  to  be  understood  than  multiplicity,  which  in  some 
measure  participates  of  infinity.  Dryden,  Life  of  Plutarch. 

It  sufficing  to  the  unity  of  any  idea  that  It  be  con- 
sidered as  one  representation  or  picture,  though  made  up 
of  ever  so  many  particulars. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xxiv.  1. 

2.  Organic  totality;  that  interconnection  of 
parts  which  constitutes  a  complex  whole;  a 
systematic  whole  as  distinguished  from  its 
constituent  parts:  as,  the  unity  of  conscious- 
ness; the  unity  of  an  artistic  creation.  See 
def.  9. 

The  simplest  human  consciousness  contains  more  than 
sensation,  it  contains  a  reference  of  sensation  to  objects ; 
the  simplest  human  consciousness  also  contains  some 
conception  of  the  unity  of  all  objects  in  one  world  (were 
it  but  that  it  represent  them  all  as  existing  in  one  space 
and  one  time).  Caird,  Philos.  of  Eant^  p.  203. 

An  empirical  acquaintance  with  facts  rises  to  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  facts,  as  soon  as  the  mind  discovers  beneath 
the  multiplicity  of  single  production  the  unity  of  an 
organic  system.  Max  Miiller. 

3.  Identity;  self -sameness ;  uniformity. 

If  the  unity  of  the  Ego  is  really  illusory,  if  the  perma- 
nent identical  "  I "  is  not  a  fact  but  a  fiction,  as  Hume 
and  his  followers  maintain,  why  should  one  part  of  the 
series  of  feelings  into  which  the  Ego  is  resolved  be  con- 
cerned with  another  part  of  the  same  series,  any  more 
than  with  any  other  series? 

B.  Sidguiick,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  389. 

We  are  able  to  say  that  the  Unity  or  Continuity  of 
nature  is  a  principle  or  law  of  experience. 

W.  M.  Sorley,  Ethics  of  Naturalism,  p.  267. 

4.  The  state  of  being  united  or  combined  in 
one ;  especially,  union  as  connected  parts  of  a 
complex  whole:  as,  the  national  MMJ«y  of  the 
separate  states. 

England  had  hardly  as  yet  [8291  realized  the  need  of 
national  unity,  and  outside  the  king's  council  chamber 
there  can  have  been  few  who  understood  the  need  of 
union  between  the  nations  of  Christendom. 

J.  B.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  ii. 

5.  Harmony  or  accord  in  sentiments,  affection, 
action,  etc.;  concord. 

How  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell 
together  in  unity  1  Ps.  cxxxiii.  1. 

Unity,  secrecy,  decision,  are  the  qualities  which  mili- 
tary arrangements  require. 

Macavlay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 

6.  Sameness  of  character  or  effect;  agreement; 
coincidence. 

There  is  such  unity  in  the  proofs.    Shak.,'W.  T.,  v.  2.  36. 

7.  In  math.,  a  quantity  which,  multiplied  by 
any  quantity  of  the  system  considered,  gives 
that  same  quantity  as  the  product.  Thus,  in  the 
theory  of  matrices,  the  matrix  of  any  order  having  all  the 
constituents  zero  except  those  of  the  principal  diagonal, 
which  are  all  ones,  is  the  unity  of  that  order.  In  ordi- 
nary algebra  one,  or  the  unit  of  abstract  number,  is  the 
only  unity.  Unit  and  unit,y  are  words  frequently  con- 
fused ;  but  with  accurate  writers  unit  is  the  standard  of 
measurement,  that  which  is  counted,  and  has  no  reference 
to  multiplication ;  while  unity  has  reference  to  multipli- 
cation alone.  In  a  multiple  associative  algebra  there 
are  as  many  units  as  the  ordinal  number  of  the  algebra, 
but  there  can  be  but  one  unity,  and  there  need  not  be  any 
at  all. 

8.  The  principle  by  which  a  uniform  tenor  of 
story  and  propriety  of  rejn-esentation  is  pre- 
served in  literary  compositions ;  conformity  in 
a  composition  to  this  principle ;  a'  reference  to 
some  one  purpose  or  leading  idea,  or  to  the 
main  proposition,  in  aU  the  parts  of  a  discourse 
or  composition.  The  so-called  Aristotelian  law  of 
unity  of  tvme,  of  place,  a»do/ action  (called  *the  unities') 
in  a  drama  was  the  fundamental  rule  or  general  idea 
from  which  the  French  classical  dramatic  writers  and 
critics  derived,  or  to  which  they  referred,  all  their  prac- 
tical rules  for  the  construction  of  a  drama.  This  law 
demanded  that  there  should  be  no  shifting  of  the  scene 
from  place  to  place,  that  the  whole  series  of  events  should 
be  such  as  might  occur  within  the  space  of  a  single  day, 
and  that  nothing  should  be  admitted  irrelevant  to  the 
development  of  the  shigle  plot. 

The  author  has  not  observed  a  single  unity  in  his  whole 
play.  Addison,  Sir  Timothy  Tittle. 

The  writers  of  plays  have  what  they  call  unUy  of  time 
and  place,  to  give  a  justness  to  their  representation. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  358. 

The  so-called  unities  of  time  and  place-  ai'e  purely  fic- 
titious principles,  to  either  of  which  it  may  be  conve- 
nient to  adhere  in  order  to  make  the  unity  of  an  action 
more  distinctly  perceptible,  and  either  of  wtdch  may 
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with  equal  propriety  be  disregarded  in  order  to  give  the 
action  probability. 

A.  W.  Ward,  Introd.  to  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.,  p.  xL 

9.  In  artistic  creations,  a  combination  of  parts 
such  as  to  constitute  a  whole  or  to  exhibit  a 
form  of  symmetry  in  style  and  character ;  the 
quality  of  any  work  by  which  all  the  parts  are 
subordinate  to  or  promotive  of  one  general  de- 
sign or  effect. 

Among  the  susceptibilities  touched  by  artistic  arrange- 
ments may  be  noticed  the  sense  of  Unity  in  multitude, 
arising  when  a  great  number  of  things  are  brought  un- 
der a  comprehensive  design,  as  when  a  row  of  pillars  is 
crowned  by  a  pediment. 

A.  Bain,  Emotions  and  Will,  p.  235,  note. 

10.  In  law :  (a)  The  holding  of  the  same  es- 
tate in  undivided  shares  by  two  or  more ;  joint 
tenancy.  (6)  The  joint  possession  by  one  per- 
son of  two  rights  by  several  titles. — 11.  A 
gold  coin  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  See  united. 
— Architectonic  unity.  See  architectonic. — At  unity, 
at  one ;  in  accord  or  harmony. 

A  character  at  unity  with  itself  ...  is  strong  by  its 
very  negations.  George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  v.  i. 

Formal  unity.  See  formal Manchester  Unity.  See 

Odd-Fellow.— tSaXeziAW,  mathematical,  numerical 
unity.  See  the  adjectives.— Primitive  nth  root  of 
unity.  See  primitive.—  Unity  of  apperception.  See 
appeirceptian.-  Unity  of  estate,  of  possession,  of  time, 
of  title.  See  estate  in  joint  tenancy,  under  estate.— 
Unity  of  tyV6,  in  IM.  See  type.=S}ni.  1-4.  JuncUcn, 
Connection,  etc.    See  union. 

univalence  (u-niv'a-lens),  n.  [<  unvvdlen{t)  + 
-ce.]    In  chem.,  the  property  of  being  univalent. 

univalency  (u-niv'a-len-si),  n.  [As  univalence 
(see  -cy).1  Same  as  univalence.  Also  called 
m^novalency. 

univalent  (u-niv'a-lent),  a.  [<  L.  unus,  one, 
+  valen{t-)s,  ppr!  of  valere,  be  strong,  have 
power:  see  valid.]  Having  a  valence  of  one; 
capable  of  replacing  a  single  hydrogen  atom  in 
combination. 

univalid  (u-niv'a-lid),  a.    Same  as  tmivalent. 

univalvate  (H-nl-varvat),  a.  [As  univalve  + 
-astel.]     Same  as  vmval/oe. 

univalve  (H'm-valv),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  unus,  one, 
+  valva,  valve:  see  valve.]  I.  a.  1.  Having 
one  valve  only,  as  a  mollusk;  not  bivalve  or 
multivalve ;  uuivalved  or  univalvular.  See  II. 
—  2.  Having  the  carapace  single,  or  not  hinged 
in  the  middle  line :  specifying  the  cladocerous 
or  daphniaceous  cnistaceans.  [Now  rare.]  — 
3.  In  hot.,  consisting  of  one  valve  or  piece. 

II.  n.  In  conch.,  a  univalve  mollusk  or  its 
shell ;  a  shell  consisting  of  a  single  piece ;  for- 
merly, a  member  of  one  of  three  Linnean  di- 
visions of  Testacea,  as  distinguished  from  bi- 
valves and  multivahes.  The  great  group  of  gastropods 
are  univalves.  The  single  valve  is  sometimes  very  small, 
slight,  rudimentary,  or  hidden  beneath  the  mantle ;  but 
in  most  cases  it  is  large  and  stout^  nearly  or  completely 
Inclosing  the  soft  parts;  and  in  such  cases  it  usually 
acquires  a  twist. or  spiral  coil,  either  in  one  plane,  or, 
oftener,  rising  in  a  conical  spire  endlessly  varied  in  de- 
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■/hslertor  canal 


Gdhuneda 

Outer  lip  or  lalirum 


Jnner  Up  or  labium 


■  Anterioreamtl 

A  Univalve  Shell,  in  loogisection,  showing  spiral  whorls  and 
other  formations. 

tails  of  size,  shape,  etc.  Such  coiled  univalve  shells  are 
familiar  objects,  as  those  of  the  snail,  whelk,  periwinkle, 
etc  Sometimes  the  coils  are  quite  flat,  as  in  the  planor- 
bis ;  or  the  spire  is  so  slight,  and  the  first  whorl  so  large, 
that  the  resulting  figure  is  ear-like  or  saucer-shaped,  as  in 
the  ormer.  Some  univalves  are  simple  caps  or  cones,  as  the 
limpets.  Some  are  tubulai',  as  the  tooth-shells;  or  tubu- 
lar and  variously  contorted,  as  the  worm-shells  or  verme- 
tids.  Some  have  an  egg-shaped  or  fusiform  figure.  Many 
univalves  have  actually  a  second  shell  or  valve,  the  oper- 
culum or  hd  of  the  aperture ;  this,  however,  does  not 
count  against  their  being  univalvular.  Many  forms  of  or- 
dinaiy  univalves  have  special  names,  as  helicoid,  comtid, 
discoid,  ovoid,  trochoid,  turhinnte,  turreted.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  coiling,  whether  right  or  left,  is  dextrorse  or 
mmtrorse;  a  coiling  in  the  opposite  from  the  usual  direc- 
tion IS  reversed.  The  first  whorl  of  a  spiral  univalve  is  the 
oody-whorl;  its  opening  is  the  aperture;  the  lips  of  the 
aperture  are  the  outer  or  lahrum,  and  the  inner  or  eolu- 
mellar,  the  labium;  the  lips  may  be  varioosly  produced, 
winged  or  alate,  canaliadate,  etc  (See  holostomatous, 
nphonostomatous.)  The  central  pillar  around  which  the 
Whorls  are  coiled  is  the  columella;  the  whorls  above  the 
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body-whorl  or  aperture  are  collectively  the  »pire,  ending 
at  the  tip,  point,  or  apex.  The  opposite  end  of  the  ahell 
IS  the  baee,  which  often  presents  a  depi-easion,  the  Mrn- 
bilicus;  the  ciruumference,  a  completely  lipped  aperture, 
is  the  periatome.  Tlie  spiral  line  between  the  successive 
whorls  or  volutions  is  the  mture.  See  words  italicized 
above  with  vaiious  cuts  there,  or  there  cited. 

univalved  (u'ni-valvd),  a.  [As  univalve  +  -ed^.] 
Same  as  univalve. 

univalvular  (u-ni-val'vu-lar),  a.  [As  univalve 
+  -Mi-ar.]     Same  as  tcntvahe. 

nniversal  (u-ni-v6r'sal),  a.  and  «.  [<  F.  uni- 
versel  =  Sp.  Pg.  universal  =  It.  universale,  <  L. 
universalis,  of  or  belonging  to  all  or  to  the 
•whole,  <  universus,  all  together,  whole,  entire, 
collective,  general:  see  universe.  Henee  ooUoq. 
ahbr.  versal,  varsal.'X  I.  a.  X.  Pertaining  to 
the  universe  in  its  entirety,  or  to  the  human 
race  collectively. 

Sole  monarch  of  the  universal  earth. 

Shale,  K.  and  J.,  iiL  2.  94. 

All  partial  evil,  univemdl  good. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  292. 

'2.  Pertaining  to  all  things  or  to  aU  mankind 
distributively.  This  is  the  original  and  most 
proper  signification. 

Those  men  which  have  no  written  law  of  God  to  shew 
what  is  good  or  evil  carry  written  in  their  hearts  the 
tmimram  law  of  mankind,  the  Law  of  Keason,  whereby 
they  judge,  as  by  a  rule  which  God  hath  given  unto  all 
men  for  that  purpose.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  16. 

Nothing  can  be  to  us  Catholic  or  universal  in  Eeligiou 
but  what  the  Scripture  teaches. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xiii. 

Which  had  the  universal  sanction  of  their  own  and  all 
former  ages.  Story,  Speech,  Salem,  Sept.  18, 1828. 

3.  Belonging  to  or  predicated  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  a  class  considered  without  exception: 
as,  a  imiversal  rule.  This  meaning  arose  in  logic, 
where  it  is  called  the  complex  sense  of  universal,  and  has 
been  common  in  Latin  since  the  second  century. 

Hearing  applause  and  universal  shout. 

Shale,  M.  of  v.,  iii.  2. 144. 

We  say  that  every  argument  which  tells  in  favour  of  the 
universal  suffrage  of  the  males  tells  equally  in  favour  of 
female  suffrage.  Maeaulay,  West.  ilev.  Def.  of  MiU. 

4.  In  logic,  capable  of  being  predicated  of  many 
individuals  or  single  cases ;  general.  This,  called 
the  simple  sense  of  universal.  In  which  the  word  is  pre- 
cisely equivalent  to  general,  is  quite  opposed  to  its  ety- 
mology, and  perpetuates  a  confusion  of  thought  due  to 
Aristotle,  whose  KaeoKov  it  translates.  (See  II.,  1  (!>).)  lu 
Latin  it  is  nearly  as  old,  perhaps  older,  than  def,  3.— Uni- 
versal agent,  in  law,  an  agent  with  unqualified  power 

.to  act,  in  place  of  his  prmcipal,  in  all  things  whicli  the 
latter  can  delegate,  as  distinguished  from  a  general  agent, 
wlio  has  unrestricted  power  in  respect  to  a  particular  kind 
of  business  orat  a  particular  place.— Universal  arith- 
metic, algebra. — Universal  chuck,  a  form  of  chuck 
having  a  face-plate  with  dogs  which  can  move  radially 
and  simultaneously,  to  hold  objects  of  different  sizes. — 
Universal  church,  in  i?ieol.,  the  chm'Ch  of  God  through- 
out the  world.— Universal  cognition.  See  cognition. 
— Universal  compass,  a  compass  with  extension  legs 
adapted  for  striking  circles  of  either  large  or  small  size- 
Universal  conception,  a  general  concept.— Universal 
conversion.  See  conversion,  2.— Universal  coupling, 
a  coupling  so  made  that  the  parts  united  may  meet  at 
various  angles,  as  a  gimbal  joint.— Universal  deluge. 
See  deluge,  1.— Universal  dial.  See  dia2.— Universal 
ferment.  See  /i5»T»«»t.— Universal  Friends,  an  Ameri- 
can sect  of  the  eighteenth  century,  followers  of  Jemima 
Wilkinson,  who  professed  to  have  prophetic  and  miracu- 
lous powers.- Universal  galvanometer,  a  galvanom- 
eter capable  of  measuring  either  currents  or  electromo- 
tive forces  or  resistances.  It  usually  consists  of  an  ordi- 
nary galvanometer,  which  may  have  any  suitable  form, 
combined  with  a  set  of  resistance-coils  and  a  slide-bridge 
all  mounted  on  one  base.— Universal  gravitation.  See 
gravitation.— VniveTsal  instrument,  in  astron.,  a  spe- 
cies of  altitude  and  azimuth  instrument  constructed  so  as 
to  combine  portability  with  great  power.  The  telescope 
of  the  instrument,  instead  of  being  a  straight  tube,  is  usu- 
ally broken  into  two  arms  at  right  angles  to  each  other  in 
the  middle  of  its  length,  and  at  the  break  a  totally  reflect- 
ing prism  turns  the  rays  entering  the  object-glass  along 
the  eye-end  of  the  telescope  which  forms  part  of  the  hori- 
zontal axis  of  the  circle,  so  that  the  telescope  becomes 
free  tomove throughall altitudes.— Unlversaljolnt.  See 
^'oMi*.— Universal  legatee,  in  Scots  law,  a  legatee  to 
wliom  a  testator  gives  his  whole  estate,  subject  only  to  the 
burden  of  other  legacies  and  debts. — Universal  lever, 
logic,  method,  partnership.  See  the  nouns.— Univer- 
S£U  mood,  a  mood  of  syllogism  concluding  a  universal 
proposition.— Universal  part,  apart  of  a  universal  whole. 
Sir  W.  Hamilton.— Vniyeraal  Postal  Union.  See  pos- 
tal.—TJalveraal  proposition.  See  proposition.— Vni- 
versal  auccessor,  in  Scots  law,  an  heir  who  succeeds 
to  the  whole  of  the  heritage  of  a  person  who  dies  intes- 
tate.—Universal  suffrage.  See  sM/rajye.- Universal 
switch,  an  apparatus  used  in  telegraph-  and  telephone- 
oflces  for  facilitating  the  connecting  of  one  line  to  an- 
other. It  usually  consists  of  a  lai-ge  board  or  slab  of 
insulating  material,  on  the  face  of  which  are  mounted 
two  sets  of  parallel  conducting-rods  placed  across  one 
another.  Bach  rod  forms  the  terminal  of  one  line,  and 
hence  any  two  lines  can  be  connected  together  by  a  plug 
where  their  terminal  rods  cross  each  other.— Umversal 
svllogism,  theorem,  time,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Uni- 
versEa  umbel.  See  M7)i6ei.— Universal  unity,  the  ca- 
pability of  existing  in  many  subjects  while  retaining  its 
identity.  This  is  the  unity  of  a  general  character  be- 
longing to  many  objects.— Universal  validity,  cogency 
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for  all  men.  This  is  a  phrase  used  by  certain  writers  who 
misappiehend  tlie  doctiine  of  Eant.— Universal  whole, 
a  class  with  respect  to  the  subjects  included  under  it. 
=Sro.  3.  General,  etc.    See  common. 

H.  n.  1.  In  logic:  (a)  One  of  the  five  predi- 
cables  of  the  Aristotelians,  or  logical  varieties 
of  predicates,  which  are  said  to  be  genus,  spe- 
cies, difference,  property,  and  accident.  (6)  A 
general  term  or  predicate,  or  the  general  nature 
which  such  a  term  signifies,  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  great  dispute  concerning  universais  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remark  that  the  woid  in  this  sense  entirely  departs 
from  its  etymology.  The  universe  is  incapable  of  general 
description,  and  consists  of  objects  connected  by  dynam- 
ical relations  and  recognized  by  associations  of  contigu- 
ity; while  a  universal  is  an  idea  connected  with  experi- 
ence by  associations  of  resemblance  merely.  But  though 
a  universal  is,  in  its  universality,  tlius  not  contracted  to 
actual  existence,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  things 
real  have  in  their  real  existence  no  universal  predicates. 
The  common  belief  is  that  the  mutual  actions  of  things 
are  subjected  to  laws  that  are  really  general — that  the 
laws  of  mechanics,  for  instance,  are  not  mere  accidental 
uniformities,  Ijut  liave  a  real  virtue.  Tliese  laws  may  be 
subject  to  exceptions  and  interference;  such  has  always 
been  the  vulgar  belief,  and  in  most  ages  that  of  philoso- 
phers ;  it  may  be  they  are  never  precisely  followed.  But 
any  tendency  in  the  things  themselves  toward  generaliza- 
tions of  their  characters  constitutes  what  is  termed  a  uni- 
versal in  re.  Before  the  laws  of  physics  were  established 
it  was  particularly  the  imiformities  of  lieredity,  and  con- 
sequent commonness  of  organic  forms,  which  specially 
attracted  attention ;  so  that  man  and  horse  are  the  tradi- 
tional examples  of  universais  in  re.  The  dispute  concern- 
ing universais  chiefly  concerns  the  universais  i»  r«,  and 
arises  from  the  different  degrees  of  importance  attributed 
by  different  minds  to  the  dynamical  and  to  the  intelligible 
relations  of  things.  Those  who  follow  the  common  opinion 
are  called  realists.  The  other  party,  looking  at  the  blind 
dynamical  character  of  the  connections  of  things,  denies 
that  there  is  any  real  operation  of  law  or  intelligible  guid- 
ance. These  are  the  nominalists,  who  may  take  one  of 
three  main  positions.  First,  there  are  those  who  hold 
that  the  uniformities  of  nature  are  due  to  the  interference 
ou  every  single  occasion  of  general  creative  ideas,  called 
universais  ante  rem,.  Second,  there  are  tliose  who,  ad- 
mitting that  intelligible  relations  do  govern  one  great  de- 
partment of  creation — namely,  the  world  of  thought,  so 
that  there  are  general  conceptions,  called  universale  post 
rem— insist  that  the  notion  of  a  law  of  nature,  properly 
speaking,  is  purely  illusory.  Things  as  they  are  are  there- 
fore entirely  incomprehensible,  and  all  that  is  intelligible 
is  mere  seeming.  Yet  this  seeming  has  so  consistent  a 
character  that  it  is  for  all  intents  and  purposes  the  real 
world ;  and  this  seemingly  real  world  is  seemingly  gov- 
erned by  law,  which,  indeed,  is  the  only  feature  in  it  which 
makes  it  seem  lilce  real.  This  is  substantially  Kantianism. 
Third,  there  are  those  who  deny  universais  in  re,  ante 
rem,  and  post  rem,  holding  that  association  by  resem- 
blance is  reducible  to  association  by  conti^lty,  that  gener- 
alization takes  place  only  upon  paper  or  m  talk,  and  that 
every  fact  is  at  bottom  unintelligible.  In  the  middle  ages, 
if  not  at  all  times,  the  realistic  opinion  has  often  been 
carried  too  far,  the  mere  resemblances  of  things,  which 
are  nothing  but  the  native  tendency  of  the  mind  to  asso- 
ciate them,  being  supposed  to  indicate  more  intimate 
dynamical  relations  than  can  justly  be  inferred  on  such  a 
gi'ound  alone. 
2t.  The  whole ;  the  system  of  the  universe. 

To  what  end  had  the  angel  been  set  to  keep  the  en- 
trance into  Paradise  after  Adam's  expulsion  if  the  uni- 
versal had  been  paradise?  Raleigh,  Hist.  World. 

Fosterioristic  and  prioristic  universais.  See  paste- 
rioristic. 

Universalian  (u'ni-ver-sa'li-an),  a.  [<  uni- 
versal +  4an.'\    Same  as  Universalist.     [Rare.] 

universalisation,  universalise,  etc.  See  uni- 
versalization,  etc. 

Universalism  (ii-ni-vfer'sal-izni),  n.  [<  univer- 
sal +  -ism.J  The  doctrine  or  belief  of  Univer- 
salists. 

Universalist  (ii-ni-v6r'sal-ist),  a.  and  to.  [<  uni- 
versal +  -is<.]  I,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Uni- 
versalism :  as,  Universalist  views. 

II.  «.  1.  One  who,  professing  the  Christian 
faith,  believes  that  all  mankind  will  eventual- 
ly be  redeemed  from  sin  and  suffering,  and 
brought  back  to  holiness  and  God.  The  name  is 
properly  applicable  to  all  those  who  hold  to  the  final  sal- 
vation of  all  men ;  but  it  is  specifically  applied  to  a  body 
of  Christians  with  a  distinct  church  organization,  who, 
like  the  Unitarians,  have  no  authoritative  symbol  of  doc- 
trine, and  on  other  points  than  the  salvation  of  the  race 
differ  among  themselves. 

2.  [I.  c]  One  who  affects  to  understand  every- 
thing.    [Bare.] 

A  modern  freethinker  is  an  universalist  in  speculation ; 
any  proposition  whatsoever  he  is  ready  to  decide ;  self- 
assurance  supplies  all  want  of  abilities. 

Bentley,  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis,  §  3. 

universalistic  (u-ni-ver-sa-lis'tik),  a.  [<  uni- 
versalist +  4c.']  1.  Of,  relating  to,  or  affecting 
the  whole ;  universal. 

Distinguishing  hedonism  into  the  two  kinds,  egoistic 
and  universcdisUc,  according  as  the  happiness  sought  is 
that  of  the  actor  himself  or  is  that  of  all. 

H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  p.  161. 

2.   [cap.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  Universalism; 
Universalist. 
universality  (1i"ni-v6r-sal'i-ti),  n.   [<  P.  univer- 
salite  =  Sp.  universalidad  =  Pg.  unvoersalidade 
=  It.  universalitd,,  <  ML.  universaUta{t-)s,  <  L. 
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universalis,  universal:  see  universal.]  1.  The 
state  or  character  of  being  universal ;  unlimit- 
ed application  or  extent. 

Set  before  your  faith  the  freeness  and  the  universality 
of  the  promise.  Consider  of  God's  offer,  and  urging  it 
upon  all ;  and  that  he  liath  excepted  from  the  conditional 
covenant  no  man  in  the  world.   Boater,  Saints'Eest,  iv.  4. 

Another  objection  to  all  this  remedy  is,  its  want  of  M»i- 
versality.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ix.  14. 

2.  Unlimited  adaptability;  boundless  versa- 
tility. 

It  was  soon  manifested  that  Garrick's  universality,  by 
reason  of  his  natural  endowments  and  acquired  accom- 
plishments, would  no  longer  admit  of  any  competitor  for 
theatrical  fame.  Life  of  Quin  (reprint  1887),  p.  37. 

3t.  The  universe.    Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 
universalization  (ii-ni-v6r"sal-i-2a'shon),  n.  [< 
universalize  +  -ation.]    The'act  or  process  of 
making  universal  or  general;  generalization. 
Also  spelled  universalisation. 

Eeflexion,  by  separating  the  essence  or  species  from  the 
subsistence,  obtains  the  full  specific  idea  (universaliza- 
tion). Encyc.  Brit.,  XY  853. 

universalize  (u-ni-vfer'sal-iz),  v.  t.  and  i. ;  pret. 
and  pp.  universalized,  ppr.  universalizing.  [=z 
P.  universaliser;  as  universal  +  -ize.]  To  make 
universal;  generalize.    Berkeley.    Also  spelled 


To  find  out  what  is  morally  right,  we  have  only  to  ask 
what  actions  may  be  universdlised.    Caird,  Hegel,  p.  121. 

The  former  Bealism  and  Nominalism  were  lifted  into  a 
higher  phase  by  the  principle  of  the  universaiiging  action 
of  intellect.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  IL  269. 

universally  (ii-ni-ver'sal-i),  adv.  In  a  imiver- 
sal manner ;  as  a  universal ;  with  extension  to 
the  whole ;  in  a  manner  to  comprehend  all ; 
without  exception. 

universalness  (u-ni-v6r'sal-nes),  n.  Univer- 
sality. 

universanimous  (ii"ni-v6r-san'i-mus),  a.  [<  L. 
universus,  general,  +  animus,  mind.]  Of  one 
mind  or  opinion;  unanimous.  Lowell,  Biglow 
Papers,  2d  ser.,  p.  36.     [Eare.] 

universe  (li'ni-vers),  11.  [<  P.  univers  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  universo,  <  L.  universum,  all  things,  as  a 
whole,  the  universe,  neut.  otuniversus,  OL.  oino- 
vorsus,  also  contr.  oinvorsus,  later  unversus,  all 
together,  whole,  entire,  collective,  general,  lit. 
turned  or  combined  into  one,  <  unus,  one,  + 
vertere,  pp.  versus,  turn.]  1.  The  totality  of 
existing  things ;  all  that  is  in  dynamical  con- 
nection with  general  experience  taken  collec- 
tively— embracing  (a)  the  Creator  and  crea- 
tion; or  (6)  psychical  and  material  objects, 
but  excluding  the  Creator;  or  (c)  material  ob- 
jects only. 

For  nothing  in  this  wide  universe  I  call. 
Save  thou,  my  rose ;  in  it  thou  art  my  all. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cix. 
For  this  beauty  of  the  universe  is  an  emblem  and  reve- 
lation of  the  Divinity.  Channing,  Perfect  Life,  p.  13. 

2.  The  whole  world;  all  mankind;  all  that 
meets  us  in  experience,  in  a  loose  sense. — 3. 
In  logic,  the  collection  of  all  the  objects  to 
which  any  discourse  refers:  as,  the  universe  of 
things.  The  things  belonging  to  a  universe  cannot  be 
defined  or  discriminated  by  any  general  characters ;  for 
every  universal  proposition  excludes  some  general  descrip- 
tion of  objects  from  the  universe  which  had  been  supposed 
to  be  found  in  it.  It  is  only  in  their  dynamical  connec- 
tions that  the  objects  of  the  universe  can  be  distinguished 
from  all  others ;  and  therefore  no  general  term  in  a  prop- 
osition can  show  what  universe  is  meant;  but  an  index 
is  necessary.    See  index,  n.,  2. 

Everytliing  in  the  umverse  (whatever  that  universe  may 
embrace)  is  either  A  or  not  A. 

De  Morgan,  Formal  Logic  (1847),  IL 

We  must  be  supposed  to  know  the  nature  and  limits  of 
the  universe  of  discourse  with  which  we  are  concerned, 
whether  we  state  it  or  not.  If  we  are  talking  of  ordinary 
phenomena  we  must  know  whether  we  refer  to  them  with- 
out limit  of  time  and  space;  and  if  not,  within  what 
limits,  broadly  speaking.  If  we  include  the  realms  of 
fiction  and  imagination  we  must  know  what  boundaries 
we  mean  to  put  upon  them.  Venn,  Symbolic  Logic,  vi. 
Egg  of  the  universe.  See  eggi.-  The  huh  of  the  uni- 
verse. SeeA«i).— Treeof  theimiverse.  SeeYggdrasU. 
— Universe  of  discourse,  a  universe  in  sense  3,  above. 
university  (ii-ni-vfer'si-ti),  n. ;  pi.  universities 
(-tiz).  [<  ME.  univefsite,  <  OP.  miiversite,  P. 
university  =  Sp.  universidad  =  Pg.  unimersidade 
=  It.  universita  =  D.  universiteit  =  G.  universi- 
tdt  =  Dan.  Sw.  universitet  =  Euss.  universitetu, 
<  L.  universita(t-)s,  the  whole,  the  universe,  LL. 
a  society,  company,  corporation,  gild,  ML.  a 
university,  <  universus,  all  together,  whole,  en- 
tire, collective,  general:  see  universe.]  If.  The 
whole;  the  universe. 

The  eye  of  intelligence  is  heyere,  for  it  surmounteth 
the  envyronynge  of  the  universtte. 

Chaucer,  Eoethius,  v.  prose  4. 
Speaking  with  respect  to  the  university  of  things. 

Barrow,  Sermons,  II.  12. 


university 

2t.  A  corporation ;  a  gild. 

Some  o£  them  are  worthy  to  be  expulsed  both  thence 
and  out  of  the  university. 

Bp.  Ridley,  in  Bradford's  Works  (Parker  Soc),  n.  372. 

3.  An  assooiation  of  men  for  tie  purpose  of 
study,  whic^  confers  degrees  which  are  acknow- 
ledged as  valid  throughout  Christendom,  is  en- 
dowed, and  is  privileged  by  the  state  in  order  that 
the  people  may  receive  intellectual  guidance, 
and  that  the  theoretical  problems  which  present 
themselves  in  the  development  of  civilization 
may  be  resolved.  The  earliest  university  was  the  med- 
ical school  of  Salerno,  which  was  closed  in  1817,  after  a  life 
of  about  a  thousand  years.  The  two  models  of  all  the  other 
old  universities  were  those  of  Bologna  and  Paris,  the  for- 
mer a  law  school,  the  latter  making  theology  its  chief  con- 
cern, both  founded  in  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury— an  epoch  at  which  the  advantages  that  were  to  ac- 
crue to  the  world  from  certain  studies  were  strongly  felt. 
The  university  of  Paris  had  from  the  outset  four  faculties, 
or  branches  of  study  (a  word  also  applied  to  the  associate 
body  of  teachers  in  each  branch) — theology,  canon  law, 
medicine,  and  arts.  But  the  study  of  arts — including 
logic  and  rhetoric  from  the  trivium,  and  the  quadrivium 
(arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  and  astronomy) — was  re- 
garded as  merely  preliminary  to  the  others,  which  alone, 
as  attacking  vital  problems,  entitled  the  university  to  its 
high  privileges.  Hence,  upon  inception  as  a  master  of 
arts  a  man  did  notecase  to  be  called  a  "scholar"— a  word 
which  has  consequently  come  to  imply  sound  learning  out- 
side the  three  professions.  It  was  the  elucidation  of  the- 
ology which  was  above  all  desired  and  expected  from  the 
university ;  and  the  faculty  of  theology  was  organized 
more  like  a  learned  academy  than  as  a  seminary.  The 
constitutions  of  universities  are  various  and  for  the  most 
part  complicated.  In  Paris  there  were  in  eachf  acuity  three 
degrees,  those  of  bachelor,  licentiate,  and  master  or  doc- 
tor. Three  years'  study  were  required  for  a  master  in  arts, 
and  he  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Five  yeai's'  study 
more  were  required  for  the  first  degree  in  theology.  The 
instruction  was  entirely  by  lectures,  and  the  only  exercises 
were  disputations.  Each  faculty-was  presided  over  by  a 
dean,  and  had  two  bedels  and  other  servants.  The  four 
faculties  met  in  congregation,  and  were  presided  over  by 
the  vice-chancellor.  The  position  of  chancellor  was  mere- 
ly formal.  For  the  purposes  of  administration,  all  the 
scholars,  including  the  masters  of  arts,  were  divided  into 
four  nations,  of  Oaul,  Picardy,  Normandy,  and  England. 
This  was  an  arrangement  not  going  back  to  the  origin  of 
the  university,  though  students  from  the  same  country 
had  from  the  first  clubbed  together.  Each  nation  was 
governed  by  a  proctor,  and  possessed  a  seal.  The  students 
were  mostly  gathered  into  different  colleges,  hostels,  and 
pedagogies ;  and  in  1459  the  class  of  martinets,  or  unat- 
tached students,  was  abolished.  The  corporate  institution 
in  Paris  and  other  northern  universities  embraced  only  the 
masters,  not  the  other  students,  and  for  this  reason  it  was 
not  until  late  in  the  fourteenth  century  that,  first  in  Ger- 
many, this  body,  called  the  eludium  generate,  began  to 
take  the  name  of  the  universitas,  or  union — a  word  which 
had  before  and  has  since  been  used  to  include  students  of 
all  grades.  Along  with  the  name  of  university,  from  be- 
fore the  restriction  in  its  meaning,  has  always  been  asso- 
ciated the  epithet  of  alma  mater. — General  council  of 
the  university.  See  coMncii.— University  extension, 
a  method,  originating  in  England,  for  extending  the  advan- 
tages of  university  instruction  by  means  of  lectures  and 
classes  at  important  centers.— University  Test  Act,  an 
English  statute  of  1871  which  abolished  the  subscribing 
to  articles  of  faith,  etc.,  before  taking  degrees. 

universityless  (ii-ni-v6r'si-ti-les),  a.  [<  univer- 
sitji  +  -less.'\    Having  no  university.    Fuller. 

tmiversological  (fi-m-ver-so-loj'i-kal),  a.  [< 
universolog-y  +  -ic-al.'\  Of  or  pertaining  to 
imiversology.     [Eare.] 

'Universologist  (Ti'''ni-vlr-sol'o-jist),  n.  [<  uni- 
versolog-y +  ■dst.']  One  verseft  in  universology. 
[Bare.] 

universology  (ii^ni-v6r-sol'o-ji),  n.  [<  L.  uni- 
versum,  the  universe  (see  urdverse),  +  Gr.  -Tioyla, 
<  Aiyeiv,  speak:  see-ology.']  The  science  of  the 
universe,  or  of  the  whole  system  of  created 
things;  a  science  covering  the  whole  ground 
of  philosophy,  of  the  sciences  in  their  general 
aspects,  and  of  social  polity,  or  the  collective 
life  of  the  human  world.    H.  Spencer. 

nnivocal  (u-niv'o-kal),  a.  and  n.  [Cf.  P.  uni- 
voque  =  Sp.  imivoco  =  Pg.  It.  imwoeo;  <  LL. 
v/nivocus,  having  but  one  meaning,  <  L.  unus, 
one,  +  vox  (roc-),  voice,  meaning:  see  vocal.'] 

1.  a.  1.  Having  one  meaning  only;  hifivingthe 
meaning  unmistakable :  opposed  to  equivocal. 

So  does  every  exercise  of  the  life  of  Christ  kindle  its 
own  fires,  inspires  breath  into  itself,  and  makes  an  umV' 
ocal  production  of  itself  in  a  differing  subject. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  23. 

2.  In  nfusic,  having  a  unisonous  sound. — 3.  Cer- 
tain ;  not  to  be  doubted  or  mistaken.     pBare.] 

The  true  mothers,  the  umvocal  parents  of  their  produc- 
tions. Jer.  Taylor,  B>ule  of  Ck>nscience,  ii.  3. 

4.  Producing  something  of  its  own  nature :  as, 
MB j»oca J  generation;  a,  u/iivocal  cause.  [Bare.] 

Which  conceit  ...  is  injurious  unto  philosophy,  .  .  . 
making  putrefactive  generations  correspondent  unto  sem- 
inal productions,  and  conceiving  in  equivocal  effects  an 
univoeal  conformity  unto  the  efficient. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  6. 

Univoeal  action.  See  ocCtoTt.— Univoeal  generation, 
normal  or  regular  generation,  in  distinction  from  equivo- 
cal or  spontaneous  genei-ation. — UnlVOCal  predication. 
See  predicatton. 
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II.  n.  A  word  having  only  one  signification 
or  meaning ;  a  generic  word,  or  a  word  predi- 
cable  of  many  different  species,  as  fish,  tree. 
Imp.  Diet. 

univocally  (u-niy'o-kaJ-i),  adv.  In  a  univoeal 
manner;  in  one  sense  or  tenor;  not  equivo- 
cally; unmistakably. 

The  same  word  may  be  employed  either  univoealty, 
equivocally,  or  analogously.  Whately. 

univocation  (u-niv-o-ka'shon),  n.  [=  F.  uni- 
vocation  =  Sp.' awt'ocaejore  ==  Pg.  univocagSo  = 
It.  univoeazione ;  <  LL.  mtodocms,  having  but  one 
meaning:  see  univoeal.'}  Agreement  of  name 
and  meaning.  W/«s<o».— Limited  univocatlont, 
univocation  of  a  genus,  species,  difference,  property, 
or  accident :  opposed  to  transcendent  univocation,  such 
univocation  as  is  possessed  by  ens,  good,  true,  relation, 
absolute,  etc. 

unjaundiced  (un-jan'dist),  a.    Not  jaundiced ; 
hence,  not  affected  by  envy,  jealousy,  etc. 
An  unjaundiced  eye.  Coivper,  To  Dr.  Darwin. 

unjealous  (un-jel'us),  a.  Not  jealous ;  not  sus- 
picious or  mistrustful.    Clarendon. 

unjoin  (un-join'),  V.  t.  [ME.  unjoynen;  <  un-^ 
+  join.]    To  separate ;  disjoin. 

Tigris  and  Eufrates  unjoyn.&n  and  departen  hir  watres. 
Chaucer,  Boethius,  v.  meter  1. 

nnjoint  (un-joinf),  «.  «.     {<  un~^  +  joint.]    To 
disjoint;  take  apart  the  joints  of :  &s,  to  unjoint 
a  fishing-rod. 
Vnioynt  that  bytture.     Bdbees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  265. 
Unjointing  the  bones.  Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  247. 

unjointed  (un-join' ted),  a.  1.  Having  no  joints, 
nodes,  or  articulations;  inarticulate. — 2.  Un- 
joined; disjointed;  disconnected. 

This  bald  unjointed  chat.       Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  L  3.  65. 
3.  Unhinged;  out  of  joint;  disarticulated;  lux- 
ated or  dislocated,  as  a  joint. 
unjoyful  (un-joi'f ^),  a.    [<  'MS.unjoyful,<.  unA 
+  joyful.]    Joyless ;  unpleasant. 

Thilke  thinges  .  .  .  shollen  ben  unjoyful  to  thee. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  ii.  prose  5. 

This  unjoyful  set  of  people.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  16. 

tinjoyous  (uu-joi'us),  a.  Not  joyous ;  not  gay 
or  cheerfiil. 

Where  nothing  can  be  hearty,  it  must  be  unjoyous  and 
Injurious  to  any  perceiving  person.  Mitton,  Tetrachordon. 

nnjoyously  (un-joi'us-li),  adv.  In  an  unjoyous 
manner;  joylessly. 

unjust'  (uB-jusf),  a.  [<  MB.  unjust;  <  unA  + 
just^.]  1.  Not  just.  (0!)  Not  acting  or  disposed  to 
act  according  to  law  and  justice ;  not  upright. 

He  mnketli  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and 
sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.      Mat.  v.  45. 
(b)  Contrary  to  justice  and  right ;  wrongful ;  unjustifiable. 
This  is  a  signe,  for-sothCj  of  a  sure,  Emperour, 
And  the  coniunctoun  vmust  is  Joynit  vs  betwene. 
Is  care  for  to  come,  with  a  cold  ende. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  13831. 

And  my  more-having  would  be  as  a  sauce 

To  make  me  hunger  more ;  that  X  should  forge 

Quarrels  unjust  against  the  good  and  loyaL 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  !v.  3.  83. 

St.  Dishonest;  faithless;  perfidious. 

Gentlemen  of  companies, .  .  .  and  such  as  indeed  were 
never  soldiers,  but  discarded  ur^ust  serving-men. 

Shak.,  IHen.  IV.,  iv.  2.  30. 

— Sjm.  1.  Inequitable,  unfair,  nnrighteouB.  See  righteous. 

unjustice   (un- jus 'tis),  n.    Injustice.    Hales, 

Sermon,  Rom,  xiv.  1. 
nnjustiflable  (un-jus'ti-fi-a-bl),  a.   Not  justifi- 
able ;  not  defensible  or  right. 

The  foolish  and  unjustifiable  doctrine  of  indulgences. 
Jer.  Taylor,  Of  Repentance,  ii.  1. 

Unjustifiableness  (un-jus'ti-fi-a-bl-nes),  n. 
The  character  of  being  unjustifiable.  Claren- 
don. 

unjustifiably  (un-jus'ti-fi-a-bli),  adv.  In  a 
manner  that  cannot  be  justified  or  vindicated. 
Burke,  Kev.  in  France. 

unjustly  (un-just'li),  adv.  In  an  unjust  man- 
ner ;  vrrongfuUy.     Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  2.  40. 

unjustness  (im-just'nes),  n.  The  character  of 
being  unjust;  injustice. 

unked  (ung'ked),  a.  [Also  unJcid,  unJceth,  un- 
kith,  unkard;  dial.  vars.  of  uncouth:  see  uncouth, 
and  cf.  MMCO.]  Unusual;  odd;  strange;  ugly; 
hence,  solitary ;  dangerous.  [Obsolete  or  pro- 
vincial.] 

It  seemed  an  uriked  place  for  an  unarmed  man  to  ven- 
ture through.  R.  JO.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  xxxi. 

unkembedt,  unkemmedt  (un-kemd'),  a.  Same 
as  unkempt. 

Her  head 
With  long  unkmib'd  haire  loaden., 

Ma/rston,  Sophonisba,  iv.  1. 
With  long  unkemmed  haii-s. 

May,  tr.  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia,  vi. 


unkindredly 

unkempt  (un-kemf),  a.  [A  later  form  of  un- 
kembed,  also  unkemmed;  <  ME.  unkempt;  <  Mjt-l 
+  kembed,  kempt,  pp.  of  kemb.]  1.  Uncombed; 
disheveled:  as,  unkempt  hair;  hence,  disorderly. 
— 2.  Figuratively,  rough ;  unpolished. 

But  ah !  too  well  I  wote  my  humble  value. 
And  howe  my  rimes  bene  rugged  and  unkempt. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  November. 
The  aspect  of  some  lawless,  unkem,pt  genius. 

M.  C.  Tyler,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  p.  16, 

unkenned  (un-kend' ),  o.  [Also  unkend,  unkent; 
<  unA  +  kenned,  pp.  of  fce»i.]  Unknown.  [Ob- 
solete or  dialectal.] 

To  travel  through  unkenned  lands. 

Greene,  Alphonsus,  iv, 

unkennel  (un-ken'el),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  «ji- 
kenneled,  unkennelled,  ppr.  unkenneling,  unken- 
nelling. [<  «»-2  +  tcenneP-.]  1.  To  drive  or 
force  from  a  kennel;  take  out  of  a  kennel. 
Shak.,  M.  W.  of  "V?".,  iii.  3.  174.— 2.  To  rouse 
from  secrecy  or  retreat. 

Observe  mine  uncle,  if  his  occulted  guilt 
Do  not  itself  unkennel  in  one  speech. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2.  86. 

unkensomet  (un-ken'sum),  a.  [<  ««-!  +  ken^ 
+  -some.]    Not  recognizable. 

It 's  unlcensome  we  wad  be. 
Archie  of  Ca'field  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  90). 

unkept  (un-kepf),  a.     1.  Not  kept;  not  re- 
tained;   not   preserved. — 2.    Not   sustained, 
maintained,  or  tended. 
He  .  .  .  stays  me  here  at  home  urikept. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  It,  L  L  9. 

3.  Not  observed ;  not  obeyed,  as  a  command. 
Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iv.  §  14. 
unkind  (un-kind'),  a.  [<  ME.  unkinde,  unkynde, 
uncunde,  unkuynde,  onkynde,  onkende,  <  AS.  un- 
cynde,  ungecynde,  not  natural,  <  un-,  not,  -f-  ge- 
eynde,  natural,  kind :  see  kind^.]  If.  Not  natu- 
ral; imnatural. 

Therfor  he,  of  ful  avysement, 
Nolde  never  wryte  in  none  of  his  sermouns 
Of  swiche  unhynde  abhominaciouns. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  1.  88. 

2.  Not  sympathetic ;  lacking  in  or  not  spring- 
ing from  or  exhibiting  kindness,  benevolence, 
or  affection;  not  kind;  haj?sh;  cruel. 

Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  givers  prove  unMnd. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1.  lOL 

unkindliness  (un-kind'li-nes),  n.  The  charac- 
ter of  being  unkindly ;  unkindness ;  unf avora- 
bleness.     Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

unkindly  (un-Mnd'li),  a.  [<  ME.  unkindely,  un- 
kyndely,  unkundeliche,  <  AS.  ungecyndelic,  unge- 
cyndlw,  unnatural,  <  un-,  not,  +  gecyndelic,  natu- 
ral, kindly:  see  kindly,  a.]  If.  Unnatural;  con- 
trary to  nature. 

Aud  gan  abhor  her  brood's  unkiTidly  crime. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IL  x.  9. 

2.  Unfavorable;  malignant. 

Forbidding  every  bleak  unMndly  fog. 

MUtan,  Comus,  1.  269. 

3.  Not  kindly;  unkind;  ungracious:  as,  anM»- 
kindly  manner. 

unkindly  (uu-Mnd'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  unkindely, 
unkynddy,  unkuyndeliche,  unkyndelike,<  AS.  *un- 
gecyndelice,  unnaturally,  <  un-,  not,  +  gecynde- 
lice,  naturally:  see  kindly,  adv.]  If.  In  a  man- 
ner contrary  to  nature ;  unnaturally. 
Dronken  Loth  unkyndely 
Lay  by  his  doughtres  two  unwityrigly. 

Chaucer,  Pardoner's  Tale,  1.  23. 
2.  In  an  unkind  manner;  without  kindness  or 
affection;  ungraciously. 

Something  unkindly  she  does  take  it,  sir. 
To  have  her  husband  chosen  to  her  hands. 

Beau,  and  FL,  King  and  No  Klnft  ilL  1. 

unkindness  (un-Mnd'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  unkynd- 
nes;  <  unkind  +  -ness.]  1.  The  state  or  charac- 
ter of  being  unkind ;  want  of  kindness ;  want  of 
natural  affection;  want  of  good  will;  ill  will. 

Take  hede,  I  praie  thee,  that  our  loue  be  not  inuenimed 
with  mhyndnes.  Golden  Book,  ix. 

Ingratitude,  commeuly  called  urikyndnesse. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Govemour,  ii.  13. 

2.  An  unkind  act;  harsh  treatment;  an  ill  turn. 

In  all  those  unMndnesses,  rudenesses,  &c.,  whereof  you 

accuse  yourself,  I  am  enforced  to  aclmowledge  myself 

most  justly  condemned. 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  1853),  IL  4. 
unkindredt  (un-kin'dred),  a.    Not  of  the  same 
kindred,  blood,  race,  or  kind ;  not  related. 
One  ...  of  blood  unkindred  to  your  royal  house. 

Rome,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  iii 
unkindredlyt  (uu-kin'dred-li),  a.    Unlike  kin- 
dred.    [Rare.] 
Her  unkindredly  kin. 

Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  VI.  391.    (Davies  ) 


unkindship 

nnklndsMpf  (un-klnd'ship),  n.    [ME.  unhynd- 
ship;  <  unJdna  +  ship.']    An  imnatural  act. 
The  childe  his  owne  father  slough ; 
That  was  uiUpyTidahip  enough. 

Ooteer,  Cont.  Amant,  vi. 
miking  (uii-kmg'),».«.  liim-^  +  Mng^.]  To  de- 
prive of  royalty. 

They  would  utiMng  my  father  now 

To  make  you  way.  Southern, 

unkingly  (im-king'li),  a.  Not  kingly;  unbe- 
coming a  king;  not  noble. 

What  shameful  words  (wnklngly  as  thou  art) 

Fall  from  that  tremhling  tongue  and  tlm'rous  heart? 

Pope,  Iliad,  xir.  90. 

TUlkillgsbipt  (tm-Mng'ship),  n.  [<  wnA  ■¥  Icing- 
sMp.]  Tne  state  or  condition  of  being  un- 
kinged. 

Un-Hngahip  was  proclaim'd,  and  his  Majesty's  statues 
thrown  down  at  St.  Paul's  Portico  and  the  Exchange.. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  May  30, 1649. 

imkiss  (un-kis'),  V.  t.  To  retract  or  annul  by 
MsBing  again,  as  an  oath  taken  by  kissing  the 
book.    ShaJc.,  Rich.  11.,  v.  1.  74.     [Rare.J 

omkith,  a.    Same  as  unked. 

Iinknelled  (un-neld'),  a.  TJntoUed;  not  having 
the  bell  tolled  for  one  at  death  or  funeral.  By- 
ron, Childe  Harold,  iv. 

linkniglltliness  (un-nit'li-nes),  n.  The  char- 
acter of  being  unknightly. 

Wlkllightljr  (un-nit'li),  a.  Contrary  to  the 
rules  of  chivalry;  unworthy  of  a  knight.  Scott, 
The  Talisman. 

lunknit  (un-nif),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  imlmitted 
or  tmknit,  ppr.  imtmtUng.  [<  ME.  unkmytten; 
<  M»-2  -I-  knit.']  I.  ^ana.  To  untie,  as  a  knot: 
unwrinkle  or  smooth  out;  undo,  as  knitted 
work. 

The  whlche  vnknyttetli  alle  care  and  comsyngls  of  reste. 
Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxi  22B. 
Unknit  that  threatening,  unkind  brow. 

ShttJe.,  T.  of  the  S.,  v.  2. 136. 
Where  they  trick  her  [the  Bride]  In  her  richest  orna- 
ments, tying  on  her  silken  buskins  with  knots  not  easily 
unknit.  Sandys,  Trarailes,  p.  52. 

II.  inirans.  To  become  separated;  relax. 
[Eare.] 

Loue  is  so  natural  to  man  or  woman,  and  the  desire  to 
be  beloued,  that  where  loue  amongst  them  doeth  once 
cleaue  it  is  a  .  .  .  bonde  that  neuer  unknitteth. 

Suevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1677),  p.  187. 

imknot  (un-nof),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  unknotted, 
ppr.  unknotting.  [<  un-^  +  knot^.]  To  free  from 
knots;  untie. 

linknotty  (un-not'i),  «f-.  Not  knotty;  having  no 
knots.  Sandys,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  x. 
[Eare.] 

unknow  (un-no'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  unknew,  pp.  ^m- 
known,  ppr.  tmknowing.  [<  ME.  unknowen;  < 
im-^  +  know^.]  1.  To  become  ignorant  of, 
or  unacquainted  with,  as  something  already 
known;  lose  the  knowledge  of. 

Can  I  unknow  it?— Ko,  but  keep  It  secret. 

Dryden,  Duke  of  Gnlse,  v.  1. 

3.  Not  to  know ;  to  have  no  knowledge  of  or 
acquaintance  with.  'WycUf,  Bom.  i.  13.  [Eare 
in  both  uses.] 

unknowability  (un-no-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  unknow- 
able +  -ity  (see  -MUty)."]  Tfie  state  or  charac- 
ter of  being  unknowable.    J.  S.  Mill. 

unknowable  (un-no'a-bl),  a.  [<  MB.  unknow- 
able; <  un-^  +  knowdble.]  1.  lioapable  of  be- 
ing known ;  not  capable  of  being  ascertained  or 
discovered;  above  or  beyond  knowledge. 

Their  objects,  transcending  the  sphere  of  all  experience 
actual  or  possible,  consequently  do  not  fall  under  the  cat- 
egories. In  other  words  are  positively  unknowable. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

By  continually  seeking  to  know,  and  being  continually 
thrown  back  with  a  deepened  conviction  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  knowing,  we  may  keep  alive  the  consciousness 
that  it  is  alike  our  highest  wisdom  and  our  highest  duty 
to  regard  that  through  which  all  things  exist  as  The  Vn- 
knowable.  H.  Spencer,  First  Principles,  §  31. 

2t.  Unknown. 
Iilggeth  tlianne  stille  al  owtrely  unkiumahU. 

Chameer,  Boethius,  it  meter  7. 

nnknowableness  (im-no'a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
character  or  state  of  being  unknowable. 

Herbert  Spencer  insists  on  the  certainty  of  the  existence 
of  things  in  themselves,  but  also  on  their  absolute  and 
eternal  uriknomableness.      J.  F.  Clarke,  Orthodoxy,  p.  26. 

unknowably  (un-no'a-bli),  adv.  Not  so  as  to 
be  known. 

tinknowet,  a-  A  Middle  English  form  of  un- 
known. 

cmknowing  (un-no'ing),  p.  a.     [<  ME.  unknow- 
ing, unktiawynge;  <  m-i-  +  knowing.]  _  Not 
knowing:  ignorant:  with  o/ before  an  object. 
416 
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Butte  vppe  they  rose,  to  say  yow  ferthermore. 
And  chaungyd  horses  onto  them  bothe  vnknowyng. 

Generydei  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3396. 
The  second  victor  claims  a  mare  unbroke. 
Big  with  a  mule,  wnlaunmng  (if  the  yoke. 

Pope,  nia^  xxiil.  334. 

unknowingly  (un-no'ing-li),  adv,  Ignorantly; 
without  knowledge  or  desi^. 

Unktuywingly  she  strikes,  and  kills  by  chance. 

Dryden,  PaL  and  Arc,  1.  277. 

unknowingness  (un-no'ing-nes),  n.    The  state 
of  being  unknowing;  ignorance.     [Rare.] 
A  confession  of  simple  uriknmoingness. 

The  Ameriean,  VIII.  879. 

unknowledgedt  (un-nol'ejd),  a.  Not  acknow- 
ledged or  recognized.  B.  Jonaon,  The  Satyr. 
unknown  (un-non'),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  unknowen;  <  ME.  unknowen,  unknowe,  un- 
knawen;  KtmA  + known.]  I.  a.  1.  Not  known; 
not  become  an  object  of  knowledge ;  not  recog- 
nized, discovered,  or  found  out. 

Then  shall  come  a  knyght  mi-kruiwen  that  longe  hath  be 
loste,  and  helpe  this  kynge,  that  the  prince  may  not  hym 
chace  onto  of  the  telde  ne  discounfite. 

Merlin  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  iii.  417. 
For  Frensh  of  Paris  was  to  hire  unknowe. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  FroL  to  C.  T.,  1. 126. 
Qet  thee  into  some  unknown  part  of  the  world. 
That  I  may  never  see  thee. 

Webster,  Duchess  of  Malfl,  iv.  2. 
Unknown  in  this  sense  is  often  used  in  the  predicate,  fol- 
lowed by  to :  as,  a  man  wnkfwwn  to  fame ;  a  fact  unhnovm 
to  the  public.  In  this  use  it  is  also  often  used  absolutely : 
as,  unknown  tome  (elliptically  for  it  being  unknown  to  me), 
he  made  a  new  contract. 

That  he,  unknovm  to  me,  should  be  in  debt. 

S?mk.,  C.  of  E.,  iv.  2.  48. 

3.  Not  ascertained,  with  relation  to  extent, 
degree,  quantity,  or  the  like ;  hence,  incalcula- 
ble; inexpressible;  immense. 

The  planting  of  hemp  and  flax  would  be  an  urlknown 
advantage  to  the  kingdom.  Bacon. 

3t.  Not  to  be  made  known,  expressed,  or  com- 
municated. 

For  divers  unknown  reasons,  I  beseech  you, 
Orant  me  this  boon.         Shak.,  Bich.  IIL,  t  2.  218. 

4t.  Not  having  had  sexual  commerce. 
I  am  yet  unknown  to  woman. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 126. 

II.  n.  One  who  or  that  which  is  unknown, 
(a)  An  obscure  individual ;  one  without  prestige,  (b)  In 
math.,  an  unknown  quantity. 
unknownness  (un-ndn'nes),  n.  The  state  or 
condition  of  being  unknown.  Camden. 
unlabored,  unlaboured  (un-la'bord),  a.  1 .  Not 
produced  by  labor  or  toil. 

ITnJit&ourei^  harvests  shall  the  fields  adorn.  Dryden, 
3.  Not  cultivated  by  labor;  not  tilled. 

Let  thy  ground  not  lie  unlaboured,    J.  Philips,  Cider,  i. 
3.  Spontaneous;   voluntary;  natural;  hence, 
easy;  free;  not  cramped  or  stiff:  as,  an  un- 
labored style. 
And  from  the  theme  unlabour'd  beauties  rise.    Tiekell. 

unlaboring,  unlabouring  (un-la'bor-ing),  a. 
Not  laboring  or  moving  with  marked  exer- 
tion. 
A  mead  of  mildest  charm  delays  the  urUabouring  feet. 
Coleridge,  To  Cottle. 

unlaborious  (un-la-bo'ri-us),  a.  Not  laborious ; 
not  toilsome;  not'dif&cult;  easy.  Milton,  Ai%o- 
pagitica. 

unlaboriously  (un-la-bo'ri-us-li),  adv.  In  an 
unlaborious  manner;  easily. 

unlace  (un-las'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  unlacen,  unlasen; 
<  Mre-2  -f-  lace.]  1.  To  loose  from  lacing  or 
fastening  by  a  cord,  string,  band,  or  the  like 
passed  through  loops,  holes,  etc. ;  open  or  un- 
fasten by  undoing  or  untying  the  lace  of:  as, 
to  unlace  a  garment  or  a  helmet. 

However,  I  am  not  sure  it  they  do  not  sometimes  mdace 
that  part  of  the  sail  from  the  yard. 

Cook,  Second  Voyage,  m.  ii. 

3.  To  loosen  or  ease  the  dress  or  armor  of. 
My  lorde,  tm-lase  yon  to  lye. 
Here  schall  none  come  for  to  crye. 

York  Plays,  p.  293. 

3.  To  divest  of  due  covering;  expose  to  injury 
or  damage.     [Eare.] 

What's  the  matter, 
That  you  unlace  your  reputation  thus? 

Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  3.  194. 

4.  To  disentangle. 

So  entrelaced  that  it  Is  imable  to  be  urdaced. 

ChoMcer,  Boethius,  Ui.  prose  12. 
5t.  To  carve. 
Vnlace  that  cony.  BcOiees  Book  (B.  E.  TL  S.),  p.  266. 

unlade  (un-lad'),  «■  *•  [<  «»-*  +  lade^.]  1.  To 
unload;  take  out  the  cargo  of. 


unlawful 

St.  Ogg's— that  venerable  town  with  the  red  fluted 

roofs  and  the  broad  warehouse  gables,. where  the  black 

ships  unlade  themselves  of  their  burdens  from  the  tar 

north.  George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  i.  12. 

Lading  and  unlading  the  tall  barks. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden, 

2.  To  tmburden;  remove,  as  a  load  oisburden; 
discharge. 

There  the  ship  was  to  unlade  her  bnrden.    Acts  xxL  3. 
Forth  and  unlade  the  poison  of  thy  tongue. 

Chapman,  Humorous  Day's  Mirth. 
As  much  as  filled  three  cat's. 
Unladed  now.  B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  iii.  2. 

unlaid  (un-lad'),  a.  1,  Not  laid  or  placed; 
not  fixed. 

The  first  foundations  of  the  world  being  yet  unlaid. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

3.  Not  allayed;  not  paci&ed;  not  exorcised; 
not  suppressed. 

Blue  meagre  hag  or  stubborn  unlaid  ghost 
That  breaks  his  magic  chains  at  curfew  time. 

MUton,  Comns,  L  434. 

3.  Not  laid  out,  as  a  corpse.  B.  Jonson,  Un- 
derwoods.— 4.  WoMt.,  untwisted,  as  the  strands 
of  a  rope. 
unlamented  (un-la-men'ted),  a.  Not  lament- 
ed; whose  loss  is  not  deplored;  not  moanedj 
unwept. 

ThnB  unlamented  pass  the  proud  away. 

Pope,  T7ntortunate  Lady,  1.  43. 

unland  (un-land'),  V.  t.  [<  wj-2  +  land^.]  To 
deprive  of  lands.  Fuller,  Worthies,  Monmouth, 
ii.  117.    (Davies.) 

unlap  (un-lap'),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  wnlapped, 
ppr.  unlapping.    [<  un-^  +  lap^.]    To  unfold. 
Tapestry .  .  .  unlapt  and  laid  open.  Hooker. 

unlarded  (un-lar'ded),  a.  Not  larded;  not 
dressed  with  lard ;  hence,  not  mixed  with  some- 
thing by  way  of  improvement ;  not  intermixed 
or  adulterated. 

Speak  the  language  of  the  company  you  are  in ;  speak 
it  purely  and  unlarded  with  any  other. 

Chesterfield,  Letter  to  his  Son. 

unlash(un-lash'), «.  «.  [iun-^ +  las'h\]  Naut., 
to  loose,  unfasten,  or  separate,  as  something 
lashed  or  tied  down. 

unlatch  (un-lach'),  V.     [<  M»-2  -f  latch.]    I. 
trans.  To  open  or  loose,  as  a  door,  by  lifting 
the  latch;  also,  to  loose  the  latchetof:  as,  to 
unlatch  a  shoe. 
Another  urdatched  Ben-Hur's  Koman  shoes. 

L.  Wallace,  Ben-Hur,  p.  263. 

II,  imtrans.  To  become  open  or  loose  through 
the  lifting  of  a  latch. 

unlaw  (un-l&'),  n.  [<  ME.  unlcme,  unlage,  < 
AS.  unlagu,  ullage,  violation  of  law,  <  urn-,  not, 
+  lagu,  law:  see vm-'^  and  towl.]  If.  Violation 
of  law  or  justice ;  lawlessness ;  anarchy ;  in- 
justice. 

Cayphas  herde  that  like  sawe. 
He  spake  to  .Thesu  with  un-lawe, 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft.  v.  48, 1 18.    (Halliwell,) 

This  state  of  things  was  what  our  fathers  called  unlaw, 
a  state  of  things  where  law  was  in  the  mouths  of  men  in 
power,  but  where  law  itself  became  the  instrument  of 
wrong.  E,  A,  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  IV.  421. 

3.  In  Scots  law :  (a)  Any  transgression  of  the 
law ;  an  injury,  or  act  of  injustice.  (6)  A  fine 
or  amercement  legally  fixed  and  exacted  from 
one  who  has  transgressed  the  law. 
unlaw  (un-lfi,')j  "•  *•  [^  ME.  vmlawen;  <  Mm-2 
-1-  iflufci.]  It.  To  outlaw. 
,  Nyf  me  dude  him  unlaws.   Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  47SL 

2.  To  deprive  of  the  authority  or  character  of 
law.     [Bare.] 

That  also  which  is  impious  or  evil  absolutely,  either 
against  faith  or  manners,  no  law  can  possibly  permit  that 
Intends  not  to  urUaw  it  self.    MUton,  Areopagitica,  p.  64. 

3.  In  Scots  law,  to  fine. 

unlawed  (un-lM'),  a.  [<  unA  +  lawed,  pp.  of 
law\  v.,  4.]     See  the  quotation. 

The  disabling  dogs,  which  might  be  necessary  for  keep- 
ing flocks  and  herds,  from  running  at  the  deer,  was  called 
lawing,  and  was  in  general  use.  The  Charter  of  the  Forest, 
designed  to  lessen  these  evils,  declares  that  inquisition  or 
view  for  lawing  dogs  shall  be  made  every  third  year,  and 
shall  be  then  done  by  the  view  and  testimony  of  lawful 
men,  not  otherwise  ;  and  they  whose  dogs  shall  be  then 
found  unlawed  shall  give  three  shillings  for  mercy ;  and 
for  the  future  no  man's  ox  shall  be  taken  for  lawing.  Such 
lawing  also  shall  be  done  by  the  assize  commonly  used, 
and  which  is,  that  three  claws  shall  be  cut  off  without  the 
ball  of  the  right  foot. 

Scott,  Ivanhoe,  note  to  L    (,Bavies.) 

unla'wful  (un-lft'ful),  a.  [<  MB.  'unlaweful,  un- 
lageful;  <  unA  +  lawful.]  1.  Not  lawful; 
contrary  to  law ;  illegal ;  not  permitted  by  law, 
human  or  divine ;  not  legalized :  as,  an  wnlaw- 
fut  act ;  an  unlawful  oath ;  an  unlawful  society. 


unlawful 

ThoBe  that  think  It  is  mHavitVl  business  I  am  about,  let 
them  depart.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  v.  3. 96. 

2.  Begotten  out  of  wedlock;  illegitimate. 
Shak.,  A.  and  C,  lii.  6.  7.— unlawful  assembly. 
In  tew,  the  meeting  of  three  or  more  persons  to  commit 
an  unlawful  act  Most  authorities  restrict  this  phrase  to 
a  meeting  contemplating  riotous  acts  and  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  give  firm  and  courageous  persons  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  such  assembly  reasonable  grounds  to  appre- 
hend a  breach  of  the  peace  in  consequence  of  it.  Tech- 
nically it  ceases  to  be  termed  an  unlawful  assembly  when 
the  unlawful  act  is  executed,  the  offense  then  being  Hot, 
or  when  some  steps  are  taken  toward  the  execution  of  it, 
the  offense  then  being  deemed  a  rout.  =  Syn.  Illegal,  Illi- 
cit, etc.    See  lawfat^ 

unlawfully  (vm-Wftd-i),  adv.  1.  In  an  mi- 
lawf  ul  manner ;  in  violation  of  law  or  right ;  il- 
legally.—  3.  Illegitimately;  not  in  wedlock. 
Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  1.  196. 

unlawfulness  (un-ia'ful-nes),  n.  1.  The  char- 
acter or  state  of  being  unlawful;  illegality; 
contrariety  to  law. 

The  unlavifulnMS  of  lying.  South,  Sermons. 

2.  Ulegitimacy. 

unlay  (un-la'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  unlaid,  ppr. 
unlaying.  i<un^  +  lay\']  JVom*.,  to  untwist, 
as  the  strands  of  a  rope. 

unlead  (un-led'),  v.  t.  [<  un^  +  lead^.l  In 
printing,  to  remove  the  leads  from  (composed 
types). 

unleal  (un-lel'),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  (So.)  also 
wileill;  <  ME.  unlele,  liounlele;  <  M»-i  +  Ual.^ 
Not  leal;  disloyal.    HalliweU  (under  howiMe). 

unlearn  (un-16rn'),  v.  [<  un-^  +  learn.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  discard,  put  away,  or  get  rid  of 
(what  one  has  learned);  forget  the  knowledge 
of. 

When  I  first  began  to  learn  to  push,  this  last  winter,  my 
master  had  a  great  deal  of  work  upon  his  hands  to  make 
me  unlearn  the  postures  and  motions  which  I  had  got,  by 
having  in  my  younger  years  practised  back-sword,  with  a 
little  eye  to  the  single  falchion.      Steele,  Tatler,  Ifo.  173. 

2t.  To  fail  to  learn;  not  to  learn.  Dr.  H. More. 
II.  intrans.  To  put  away  acquired  know- 
ledge ;  become  ignorant. 

For  only  by  wnleaming  Wisdom  comes, 
And  climbing  backward  to  diviner  Youth. 

Lowell,  Farting  of  the  Ways. 

Unieamability  (un-l6r-na-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  uvA 
+  learn +  -aMUty.']  Inability  to  learn.   [Eare.] 

You  will  learn  how  to  conduct  it  [the  camera],  with  the 
pleasure  of  correcting  my  awkwardness  and  unieamabil- 
ity. Walpole,  Letters  (1777),  iv.  85. 

unlearned  (un-ler'ned),  a.  [<  ME.  unUrned; 
<  Mn-i  +  learned.']  1.  Not  learned;  ignorant; 
illiterate;  not  instructed;  inexperienced. 

But  how  it  semethe  to  symple  men  unlemed  that  men 
ne  mowe  not  go  undre  the  Erthe,  and  also  that  men 
scholde  f alle  toward  the  Hevene,  from  undre ! 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  184. 

2.  Not  suitable  to  a  learned  man ;  not  becom- 
ing a  scholar. 

I  will  prove  those  verses  to  be  very  unlearned,  neither 
savouring  of  poetry,  vrit,  nor  invention. 

STutk.,  L.  L.  L,  iv.  2. 166. 

3  (un-16md').  Not  gained  by  study;  not  known; 
not  acquired  by  investigation. 

They  learned  mere  words,  or  such  things  chiefly  a£  were 
better  UTileamxd.  MiUon,  Education. 

Unlearned  Parliament.  Same  as  Parliament  of  Dunces 
(which  see,  under  par2i(tni«>itX= Syn.  1.  Illiterate,  Unlet- 
tered, etc.    See  ignorant. 
unleamedly  (un-16r'ned-ll),  adv.     In  an  un- 
learned manner;  so  as  to  exhibit  ignorance; 
ignorantly.    Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  1037. 
'  nnleamedness  (un-16r'ned-nes),  n.    Want  of 
learning;  illiterateness.     Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du 
Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  Eden. 
unleash  (nn-lesh'),  v.  t.    [<  mm-2  +  leash.']    To 
iree  from  a  leash,  or  as  from  a  leash;  let  go. 
In  chase  of  imagery  unleashed  and  coursing. 

Stedman,  Poets  of  America,  p.  301. 

unleavef,  v.  [<  un-^  +  leaf\  leave^.]  I.  trans. 
To  strip  of  leaves.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng. 
Poesie,  iii.  25.     (Dames.) 

H.  intrans.  To  lose  leaves,  as  a  tree ;  become 
bare.     [Bare.] 

Of  amorous  Myrtles,  and  immortall  Bays 
I^ever  vn-leavd. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Dn  Bartas's  Weeks,  IL,  Eden. 

unleavened  (un-lev'nd),  a.  Not  leavened:  as, 
unleavened  bread;  hence,  not  affected  as  if  by 
leaven. 

unlectured  (un-lek'tnrd),  o.  1.  Not  addressed 
in,  or  as  if  in,  a  lecture  or  lectures. — 2.  Not 
taught  or  inculcated  by  lecture.     [Rare.] 

A  science  yet  urilectured  in  our  schools. 

Toung,  Night  Thoughts,  v.  518. 

unled  (un-led' ),  a.  Not  led ;  vrithout  guidance ; 
hence,  in  command  of  one's  faculties. 
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They  will  quaffe  freely  when  they  come  to  the  bouse  of 
a  Christian ;  insomuch  as  I  have  seen  but  few  goe  away 
uried  from  the  embassadours  table. 

Sandys,  Ti-availes,  p.  61. 
unlefult,  a.    See  wnUveful. 
unleisuredf  ^un-le'zhurd),  a.    Not  having  lei- 
sure ;  occupied.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  hasty  view  of  an  urdeasv/i'd  licencer. 

Mitton,  Areopagitica,  p.  31. 

unleisuredness  (un-le'zhurd-nes),  «.  Want  of 
leisure;  the  state  of  being  occupied.  Boyle, 
Works,  n.  251. 

unless  (nn-les'),  conj.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  un- 
lesse,  onless,  onlesse,  onles,  earlier  onlesse  that,  on 
lesse  that  {that  being  ultimately  dropped,  as 
with  for,  eonj.,  lest,  etc.),  a  phrase  analogous 
to  at  least,  at  most,  etc. :  see  mi^  and  less'^.  Cf . 
lest.]  1.  If  it  be  not  that;  if  it  be  not  the 
case  that;  were  it  not  the  fact  that;  if  .  .  . 
not;  supposing  that  .  .  .  not. 

It  is  not  possible  for  all  things  to  be  well,  ujdess  all 
men  were  good :  which  I  think  will  not  be  yet  these  good 
many  years.         Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  L 

Unless  thou  tell'st  me  where  thou  had'st  this  ring. 
Thou  diest  within  this  hour. 

Shak.,  AU's  Well,  v.  3.  284. 

You  should  not  ask,  'less  you  knew  how  to  give. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Laws  of  Candy,  iL  1. 

2t.  For  fear  that;  incase;  lest. 

Beware  you  do  not  once  the  same  gainsay. 
Unless  with  death  he  do  your  rashness  pay, 

Greene,  Alphonsus,  T. 

[By  omission  of  a  verb,  implied  in  the  context^  unless  may 

have  the  force  of  'except,* 'but  for":  as. 

Here  nothing  breeds 
Unless  the  nightly  owl. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  U.  3.  97. 

Let  not  wine. 
Unless  in  saeriflce  or  rites  divme. 
Be  ever  known  of  shepherds. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  v.  6.] 
= Syn.  Sxcept,  Unless.  Eaxept  could  once  be  used  as  a  syn- 
onym for  unless,  but  the  words  have  now  drawn  entirely 
apart.  Unless  is  only  a  conjunction ;  except  is  only  a  prep- 
osition. Mxcept  introduces  an  exception  to  a  statement 
which  is  othei-wise  general :  it  may  be  followed  by  a  clause 
when  connection  is  made  by  a  particle,  as  wlien,  that,  as, 
while,  or  especially  another  preposition :  the  omission  ox 
such  connective  makes  the  structure  ai'chaic.  Unless  in- 
troduces a  clause,  or  the  abbreviation  of  a  clause,  indicat- 
ing a  limitation  or  condition. 
unlessoned  (nn-les'nd),  a.  Not  tanght ;  not  in- 
structed. Sha'k.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  2. 161.  [Rare.] 
unlettedt,  a.  [<  m«-1  +  letted,  pp.  of  lel^.]  Not 
prevented;  unhindered. 
Unletted  ol  every  wight.         The  Isle  (ff  Ladies,  L  1831. 

unlettered  (un-let'ferd),  a.  Unlearned;  un- 
taught; ignorant;  illiterate.  Milton,  Comus, 
1.  174.  =Syn.  illiterate.  Unlearned,  etc.    See  ignorant. 

unletteredness  (un-let'erd-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  unlettered. 

unleverulf,  a.  [ME.,  also  unleful,  unlefful;  < 
unA  +  leveful.]    Unlawful. 

I  deme  it  felony  and  unleveful. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  y.  prose  3. 
A  longyng  vnleffull  light  in  his  hert 
Gert  hym  hast  in  a  hete,  harmyt  hym  after. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  13686. 

imlevel  (un-lev'l),  a.    Not  level;  uneven. 
unlevel  (un-lev'l),  v.  t.    To  make  not  level  or 
uneven.     [Rare.] 

It  was  so  plain  as  there  Was  scarcely  any  bush  or  hil- 
lock either  to  unlevel  or  shadow  it 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 

unlicensed  (un-li'senst),  a.  1.  Not  licensed;  not 
having  a  license :  as,  an  unlicensed  innkeeper. 
— 2.  Done  or  undertaken  without,  or  in  defi- 
ance of,  due  license  or  permission :  as,  an  rnir- 
Ucensed  traffic. 

unUcked  (im-likt'),  a.  Not  licked ;  not  brought 
to  proper  shape  by  licking :  from  the  old  pop- 
ular notion  that  the  she-bear  licked  her  cubs 
into  shape  j  hence,  ungainly;  raw;  unmanner- 
ly; uncultivated. 

A  country  squire,  with  the  equipage  of  a  wife  and  two 
daughters,  ...  oh  gad  1  two  such  urUicked  cubs ! 

Congreve,  Old  Bachelor,  iv.  8. 

unlightsomet  (un-lit'sum),  a.  Dark;  gloomy; 
wanting  light. 

First  the  sun, 
A  mighty  sphere,  he  framed,  unlightsome  first 

MUton,  P.  L.,  vii  364. 

unlike  (un-llk'),  a.  [<  ME.  unlic,  unlich,  wnilich, 
<  AS.  ungeUe  (=  OPries.  unlik  =  G.  mugUich  = 
leel.  aiikr  =  Sw.  olik  =  Dan.  ulig),  <  un-,  not, 
-t-  gelic,  like:  see  like^.]  1.  Not  like;  dissimi- 
lar; diverse;  having  no  resemblance. 

What  occasion  of  import 
Hath  all  so  long  detain'd  you  from  your  wife. 
And  sent  you  hither  so  unlike  yourself? 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  2. 106. 
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Being  vnlike  in  troth  of  Beligion,  they  must  nedes  be  vn- 
like  in  honestie  of  lining. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  84. 

2t.  Not  likely;  improbable;  unlikely. 

It  ne  is  nat  anunlyk  myracle  to  hem  that  ne  knowen  it 
nat  Chaucer,  Boethius,  iv.  prose  6. 

It  is  not  vnlSce  that  the  Britons  accompanied  the  Cim- 
brians  and  Oaules  in  those  expeditions. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  L 
Unlike  quantities,  in  math.,  quantities  expressed  by 
different  Tetters  or  combinations  of  letters,  or  by  the  same 
letters  with  different  exponents.— Unlike  signs,  the  signs 
phu  (-(-)  and  minus  (■—), 
unlike  (un-lik'),  adv.  Not  in  a  like  or  similar 
manner;  not  like  or  as. 

Oft  have  I  seen  the  haughty  cardinal .  .  . 
Swear  like  a  ruffian  and  demean  himself 
Unlike  the  ruler  of  a  commonweal. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  i.  h  189. 

unlikelihood  (un-lik'li-hud),  n.  The  state  of 
being  unlikely  or  improbable ;  improbability. 

Thus  much  may  suffice  to  shew  the  vnlikelihood  or  rather 
impossibilitie  of  the  supposed  comming  of  our  Saxon  an- 
cestors from  elsewhere  into  Germauie. 
Verstegan,  Rest  of  Decayed  Intelligence  (ed.  1628X  p.  39. 

The  extreme  unlikelihood  that  such  men  should  engage 
in  such  a  measure.  Paley,  Evidences,  iii.  8- 

unlikeliness  (un-lik'li-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  unlykly- 
nesse;  <  unlikely  +  -ness.]  1.  'The  state  of 
being  unlikely ;  improbability. 

There  are  degrees  herein,  from  the  very  neighbourhood 
of  demonstration  quite  dovm  to  improbability  and  un- 
liveliness.  Lockc^ 

2.  The  state  of  being  unlike;  dissimilarity. 
Sp.  Mall,  Contemplations,  Christ's  Baptism. 

Strange  in  its  utter  unlikeliness  to  any  teaching,  Flato- 
nist  or  Hebrew.  Eingsley,  Hypatia,  xxi. 

St.  Unattractiveness;  the  incapacity  to  excite 
liking  or  love. 

1  that  God  of  Loves  servaunte  server 
Ne  dar  to  love  for  myn  unliklynesse. 

Chaucer,  Troilu%  L  16. 

unlikely  (un-llk'li),  a.  [<  ME.  unlikely,  un- 
likly;  <.un-^  +  likely.]  1.  Such  as  cannot  be 
reasonably  expected;  improbable:  as,  an  un- 
likely event. 

That  it  wrung  his  conscience  to  condemn  the  Earle  of 
high  Treason  is  not  unlikely.      Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  ii. 

2.  Not  holding  out  a  prospect  of  success  or  of 
a  desired  result ;  likely  to  fail ;  unpromising. 

A  very  unlikely  envy  she  hath  stumbled  upon  against 
the  princess's  unspeakable  beauty. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  it 
A  strange  unlikely  errand,  sure,  is  thine. 

M.  Arnold,  Balder  Dead,  L  83. 
3t.  Not  calculated  to  inspire  liking  or  affec- 
tion; not  likable  or  lovable. 

Whan  I  considere  youre  beautee, 
And  therwithal  the  urdiMy  elde  of  me. 

Chaucer,  Merchant's  Tale,  1.  936. 

unlikely  (un-lik'li),  adv.    In  an  unlikely  man- 
ner; with  no  or  little  likelihood;  improbably. 
The  pleasures  .  .  .  not  unlikely  may  proceed  from  the 
discoveries  each  shall  communicate  to  another.       Fiype, 

unlikent  (un-U'kn),  v.  t.  To  make  unlike; 
feigna;  pretend.     fVyclif. 

unllkeness  (un-llk'nes),  n.  Want  of  resem- 
blance; dissimilarity. 

And  he  supplied  my  want  the  more 
As  his  unlikeness  fitted  mine. 

Tennyson,  In  Menioriam,  Ixxix. 

unlimberi  (un-lim'b6r),  a.    [<  uvA  +  limber^.] 

Not  limber ;  not  flexible ;  not  yielding.    Sir  S. 

Wotton. 

imliniber^  (un-lim'b6r),  v.      [<  un-^  +  limierK] 

1.  trans.  To  detach  the  limbers  from ;  take  off 
the  limbers  of:  as,  to  vmlimber  guns. 

II,  intrans.  To  detach  the  limbers  from  the 
guns. 

The  battery  utdinibers  and  whirls  its  black-muzsled 
guns  to  the  front  Sarper's  Mag.,  LXXVL  788. 

unlime (un-lim'), «). «.  l<un-^-\-Ume^.]  Tore- 
move  the  lime  from,  as  from  hides  sufficiently 
treated  with  it.    Pop.  Sd.  Mo.,  XXXIV.  287. 

unlimitablet  (un-lim'i-ta-bl),  a.  Illimitable. 
Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xxviii. 

unlimited  (un-Um'i-ted),  a.  1.  Not  limited; 
having  no  bounds ;  boundless. 

So  unlimited  is  our  impotence  .  .  .  that  it  fetters  our 
very  wishes.  ^oyJe. 

o  JSf  ""''"'2^.  though  perhaps  not  Indefinite,  modifl- 
ability  of  matter.  BuxUy,  Anat.  Inv^,  p.  41. 

2.  Undefined;  indefinite;  not  bounded  by 
proper  exceptions. 

With  ^oss  and  popular  capacities,  nothing  doth  more 
prevail  m&iruravnated  generalities,  because  of  their  plata- 
ness  at  the  first  sight  ffoo*er.  Ecoles.  Polity. 

3.  Unconfined;  not  restrained ;  not  restricted. 
An  unguarded,  unlimited  will.  Jer.  Taylor. 
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Unlimited  fanction.  See  function nnllmited  prob- 
lem, in  math.,  a  problem  which  may  have  an  Infinite 
number  ol  solutions.—  Unlimited  auantlty.  See  quan- 
tity. 

nnlimitedly  (un-lim'i-ted-li),  adv.    In  an  un- 
limited manner  or  degree. 
nnlimltedneSB  (un-lim'i-ted-nes),  n.   The  state 
of  being  unlimited  or  boundless,  or  of  being 
undefined. 

unline  (un-lin'),  v.  t.    [<  un-^  +  Ime^.']    To  take 
the  lining  out  of;  hence,  to  empty.     [Rare.] 
It  unlittes  their  purses. 

Daviei,  Bienvenu,  p.  6.    (7)ome».) 

unlineal  (un-lin'e-al),  a.  Not  lineal ;  not  com- 
ing in  the  order  of  succession.  Shak.,  Mac- 
beth, iii.  1.  63. 

unlimng  (un-U'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  unline, 
«.]  In  iot.,  Lindley's  name  for  the  process  of 
chorization  or  chorisis,  the  cUdouhlement  (de- 
duplication)  of  Dunal.     See  chorisis. 

unlink  (un-lingk'),  V.  t.  [<  MW-2  -I-  ijrofci.]  To 
separate  the  links  of;  loose,  as  something  fas- 
tened by  a  link ;  unfasten ;  untwist ;  uncoil. 

Seeing  Orlando,  it  [a  snake]  unlinked  itself. 

Shak.,  As  you  Lilce  it,  iv.  3, 112. 
I  cannot  mount  till  thou  unlink  my  chains ; 
I  cannot  come  till  thou  release  my  band|. 

Quarlea,  Emblems,  v.  9. 

unlinked  (un-lingkf),  «•  Not  connected  by  or 
as  by  links.    J.  Martineau,  Materialism,  p.  127. 

nnliquefied  (un-lik'we-fid),  a.  Unmelted ;  not 
dissolved.    Addison,  I'ravels  in  Italy. 

unliquidated  (un-lik'wi-da-ted),  a.  Not  liqui- 
dated; not  settled;  imadjusted:  as,  an  unliqui- 
dated debt ;  unliquidated  accounts.  See  Jigzci- 
date.— Unliquidated  damages.   Seedamoffe. 

unliquored  (un-lik'ord),  a.  1.  Not  moistened 
or  smeared  with  liquor;  not  lubricated;  dry. 
[Rare.] 

Churches  and  states,  like  an  unliquored  coach,  ...  on 
fire  with  their  own  motion.  Bp.  Hall,  Sermons. 

2.  Not  filled  with  liquor;  not  in  liquor;  not 
intoxicated;  sober.     [Rare.] 

I  doubt  me  whether  the  very  sobemesse  of  such  a  one, 
like  an  unlicour'd  Silenus,  were  not  stark  drunls. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

unlistening  (un-lis'ning),   a.     Not  listening; 

not  hearing;  not  regarding  or  heeding.    Thom- 
son, Liberty. 
unliturgize  (un-Ut'er-jiz),  v,  t..    [<  un-^  + 

Utwrg-y  +  -iae.]    To  deprive  of  a  liturgy.    Bp. 

Gamden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  609.    (Dames.) 

[Rare.] 
unlive^  (un-Uv'),  v.  t.     [<  un-^  +  livey]    To 

live  in  a  manner  contrary  to;  annul  or  undo 

by  living. 

We  must  unlive  our  former  lives. 

Olanmlle,  Yanity  of  Dogmatizing,  viii. 

unlive^t  (un-Uv'),  V.  t.  [<  «w-2  +  life  (of.  aUve, 
U/ve^).']    To  bereave  or  deprive  of  life. 

If  in  the  child  the  father's  image  lies, 
'Where  shall  I  live  now  Lucrece  is  uruimdf 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1. 1754. 

unliveliness  (iin-liv'li-nes),  n.  "Want  of  liveli- 
ness; dullness;  heaviness.  JfiJton, Divorce,!. 3. 
unload  (un-16d'),  v.  [<  wm-^  +  loaa^.']  I,  trans. 
1.  To  take  the  load  from ;  discharge  of  a  load 
or  cargo ;  disburden :  as,  to  unload  a  ship ;  to 
wnload  a  cart. — 3.  To  remove,  as  a  cargo  or 
burden,  from  a  vessel,  vehicle,  or  the  like ;  dis- 
charge: as,to  unload  freight. — 3.  Figuratively, 
to  relieve  from  anything  onerous  or  trouble- 
some ;  remove  and  cause  to  cease  to  be  burden- 
some. 
Nor  can  my  tongue  unload  my  heart's  great  burthen. 

Shak.,  S  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  1.  81. 
From  this  high  theme  how  can  I  part, 
Ere  half  unloaded  is  my  heart ! 

Seott,  MarmioD,  Int.  to  i, 

4.  To  withdraw  the  charge,  as  of  powder  and 
shot  or  ball,  from:  as,  to  unload  a  gun.— 5. 
To  sell  in  large  quantities,  as  stock;  get  rid 
of:  as,  to  unload  shares  of  the  A  and  B  rail- 
way.    [CoUoq.] 

II,  intrans.  To  go  through  the  process  of  im- 
loading ;  discharge  a  cargo. 

No  ship  could  unload  in  any  bay  or  estuary  which  he 
[the  king]  had  not  declared  to  be  a  port. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xviii. 

nnloader  (un-16'd6r),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  unloads ;  specifically,  a  contrivance  for 
unloading,  as  hay.     The  Engineer,  LXVUI.  199. 

nnloading-block  (un-16'ding-blok),  n.  Tnsugar- 
manuf,  a  bench  on  which  the  mold  containing 
a  sugar-loaf  is  inverted,  and  on  which  the 
angar  is  left  standing  until  removed  to  the 
drying-room. 
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unloading-machine  (un-lo'ding-ma-shen''''),  n. 
An  apparatus  for  unloading  freighffrom  boats, 
cars,  and  wagons.  The  most  usual  form  is  a  sort  of 
elevator  consisting  of  a  series  of  cups  or  buckets  carried 
by  an  endless  band.    K  H.  Knight. 

unlocated  (un-16'ka-ted),  a.  Not  located  or 
placed;  specifically,  in  the  United  States,  not 
surveyed  and  marked  off:  said  of  land.  See 
locate,  2. 

The  disposal  of  the  unlocated  lands  will  hereafter  be  a 
valuable  source  of  revenue,  and  an  immediate  one  of 
credit.  A.  Hamilton,  The  Continentalist,  No.  6. 

unlock  (un-lok'),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  unloulcen,  on- 
louken  (pret.  vmleh,  pp.  vnlohen,  unloTce),  <  AS. 
unlucan,  unlock,  <  un-,  back,  +  lucan,  lock:  see 
un-J  and  loch'^-.'}  1.  To  unfasten,  as  something 
which  has  been  locked;  open,  as  what  has 
been  shut,  closed  in,  or  protected  by  a  look :  as, 
to  unlock  a  door  or  a  chest. 
I  have  seen  her  .  .  .  unlock  her  closet. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  1.  6.. 
Go  in ;  there  are  the  keys,  unlock  his  fetters ; 
And  arm  ye  nobly  both. 

FletcTier,  Double  Marriage,  ii.  3. 

2.  To  open,  in  general;  lay  open. 

Thou'st  unlocked 
A  tongue  was  vowed  to  silence. 

Ford,  Lover's  Melancholy,  it  1. 

Saturday  Morning,  as  soon  as  my  Senses  are  unlocked,  I 

get  up.  Howell,  Letters,  L  vL  32. 

3t.  To  spread  out. 

VrUouhe  bus  legges  abrod,  other  lygge  at  bus  ese, 
Beste  hym,  and  roste  hym  and  his  ryg  tume, 
Drynke  drue  and  deepe  and  drawe  hym  thanne  to  bedde. 
Piers  Ploumum  (C),  z.  143. 

4.  To  disclose;  reveal;  make  known. 

That  sweven  hath  Daniel  unloke. 

Oower,  Conf.  Amant.,  ProL 

unlocked  (un-lokf),  a.    [<  unA  +  locked,  pp. 

of  tocifci,  ».]    Not  locked. 
unlodge  (un-loj'),  v.  t.    [<  um-^  +  lodge."]    To 

deprive  of  a  lodging;  dislodge.    Carew. 
unlogical  (un-loj'1-kal),  a.   Illogical.    Fuller, 

Worthies,  Kent,  i.  487.    (Davies.) 
unlook  (un-luk'),  V.  t.    [<  MK-2  +  Zoofel.]    To 

recall  or  retract,  as  a  look.     [Rare.] 

He  .  .  .  turned  his  eyes  towards  me,  then  from  me,  as 
if  he  would  wnlook  his  own  looks. 

Bichardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  V.  215. 

unlooked  (un-hikt'),  a.     Not  expected  or  an- 
ticipated: rare  except  in  the  phrase  unlooked 
for. 
By  some  unlook'd  accident  cut  off ! 

Shak.,  Bich.  III.,  i.  3.  214. 

Unlocked  for,  not  looked  for ;  not  sought  or  searched- 
for ;  not  expected ;  not  foreseen ;  not  anticipated. 

An  accident  unlookfd  for  put  new  counsels  into  thir 
minds.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iL 

unloose  (un-18s'),  v.  [<  un-^  (here  intensive) 
-I-  loose.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  loose;  unfasten ;  un- 
tie; undo;  unravel. 

The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  wiU  unloose. 

Shak.,  Hen.  T.,  i.  1.  46. 

2.  To  let  go  or  free  from  hold  or  fastening; 
unbind  from  bonds,  fetters,  cords,  or  the  like; 
set  at  liberty;  release. 

Where  I  am  robb'd  and  bound. 
There  must  I  be  unloosed. 

ShaJc.,  Hen.  VIIL,  ii  4. 147. 

H,  intrans.  To  become  unfastened;  fall  in 
pieces;  lose  all  connection  or  union. 

Without  this  virtue,  the  publlck  union  must  unloose,  the 
strength  decay,  and  the  pleasure  grow  faint. 

Jeremy  Collier. 

unloosen  (un-lo'sn),  v.  t.  [<  un-^  (here  inten- 
sive) +  loosen.]  To  unloose;  loosen.  V.  Knox, 
Essays,  ii. 

unlord  (un-16rd'),  V.  t.  [<  tt»-2  +  lord.]  To  de- 
prive of  the  title,  rank,  and  dignity  of  a  lord; 
reduce  or  degrade  from  a  peer  to  a  commoner. 
[Rare.] 

The  worst  and  strangest  of  that  Any  thing  which  the 
people  demanded  was  but  the  unlording  of  Bishops,  and 
expelling  them  the  House.         MUton,  Eikonoklastes,  vi. 
So,  after  that, 
We  had  to  dis-archbishop  and  unlord. 
And  make  you  simple  Granmer  once  again. 

Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  ii.  2. 

unlorded  (un-16r'ded),  a.  Not  raised  or  pre- 
ferred to  the  rank  of  a  lord.  Milton,  Reforma- 
tion in  Eng.,  i. 

Unlordly  (un-ldrd'li),  a.  Not  lordly;  not  arbi- 
trary.    [Rare.] 

The  Pastorlike  and  Apostolik  imitation  of  meeke  and 
unlordly  Discipline.  Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  IL 

unlosable  (un-18'za-bl),  a.  Not  capable  of  be- 
ing lost.    Also  umibseaile.    [Rare.] 

The  Epicureans  .  .  .  ascribe  to  every  particular  atom 
an  innate  and  unloseatle  mobility.    Boyle,  Works,  1. 445. 


unlustrous 
unlost  (un-16st'),  a.    Not  lost.     [Rare.] 

A  paradise  urdoit.       Toung,  Night  Thoughts,  ix.  1071. 
unlove  (un-luv'),  V.  t.     [<  ME.  unloven;  <  unA 
(in  second  quot.  mto-2)  +  loveK]    Not  to  love; 
to  cease  to  love.    [Rare.] 

I  ne  kan  nor  may 
Tor  al  this  world  withinne  myn  herte  fynde 
To  unlovenyoM  a  quarter  of  a  day. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  1698. 

I  had  learnt  to  love  Mr.  Rochester ;  I  could  not  unlove 

him  now.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xviiL' 

unlove  (un'luv),  n.    The  absence  of  love ;  hate. 
[Rare.] 
Unlove  began  its  work  even  in  the  Apostles'  times. 

Putey,  Eirenicon,  p.  ei 

unloved  (un-luvd'),  a.    Not  loved.    Chaucer. 
unloveliness  (un-luv'li-nes),  n.    Lack  of  love- 
liness,   (a)  Unamiableness ;  lack  of  the  qualities  which 
attract  love. 

The  old  man  .  .  >  followed  his  suit  with  all  means .  .  . 
that  might  help  to  countervail  his  own  unlovelinest. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  it 
(fi)  Want  of  beauty  or  attractiveness  to  the  eye ;  plainness 
of  feature  or  appearance. 
unlovely  (un-luv'li),  a.  [<  ME.  unlovelich;  < 
MB-l  -I-  lovely.]  Not  lovely,  (a)  Not  amiable ;  des- 
titute of  the  qualities  which  attract  love,  or  possessing 
qualities  that  excite  dislike ;  disagreeable. 

I  love  thee,  all  ujilovely  as  thou  seem'st 
And  dreaded  as  thou  art  I     Cowper,  Task,  iv.  128. 
0>)  Not  beautiful  or  attractive  to  the  eye;  displeasing  to 
the  sight. 

Dark  house,  by  which  once  more  I  stand 
Here  in  the  long  unlovely  street. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  vii. 

unloving  (un-luv'ing),o.  Not  loving;  not  fond; 
unkiad.    J.  TJdall,  On  Ephesians,  Prol. 

unlovingness  (im-luv'ing-nes),  n.  The  charac- 
ter or  state  of  being  unloving. 

Time  and  its  austere  experience  of  the  outer  world's 
unlovingnjOss  have  made  her  thankfully  take  affection's 
clasp.  R.  Broughton,  Joan,  11.  xt 

unluckfuU  (un-luk'ful),  a.  Bringing  ill  luck; 
mischievous. 

0  Fallas,  ladie  of  citees,  why  settest  thou  thy  delite  in 
tlu'ee  the  moste  vnZiuikefull  beastes  of  the  worlde,  the 
oulette,  the  dragon,  and  the  people? 

UdaU,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  375.    (JDavies.) 

unluckily  (un-luk'i-li),  adv.  In  an  unlucky  or 
unfortunate  manner;  unfortunately;  unhap- 
pily ;  by  ill  luck. 

Was  there  ever  so  prosperous  an  invention  thus  unlwsk- 
{2;/ perverted  and  spoiled  by  a  .  .  .  book-worm,  a  candle- 
waster?  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  iii.  2. 

1  was  once  in  a  mixt  assembly  that  was  full  of  noise 
and  mirth,  when  on  a  sudden  an  old  woman  unluckily  ob- 
served there  were  thirteen  of  us  in  company. 

Addison,  Omens. 

unluckiness  (un-luk'i-nes)^  n.  The  character 
or  state  of  bemg  unlucky,  in  any  sense, 
unlucky  (un-luk'i),  a.  1.  Not  lucky  or  fortu- 
nate; not  favored  by  fortune;  unsuccessful; 
subject  to  frequent  misfortune,  failure,  or  mis- 
hap; ni-fated;  unfortunate;  unhappy. 

In  short,  they  were  «n2uc2:i/  to  have  been  bred  In  an  un- 
polished ^e,  and  more  unlucky  to  live  to  a  refined  one. 
Drydm,  Bet.  of  EpiL  to  2d  pt.  Conq.  Granada. 

2.  Not  resulting  in  success ;  Resulting  in  fail- 
ure, disaster,  or  misfortune. 

Unlucky  accidents  which  make  such  experiments  mis- 
carry. Boyle. 

3.  Accompanied  by  or  bringing  misfortune, 
disappointment,  disaster,  or  the  Uke;  ili- 
omened;  inauspicious. 

A  most  unlucky  hour.  Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  il  3.  251. 

Haunt  me  not  with  that  unlucky  face. 

Drydm,  Aurengzebe,  iv.  1. 

4.  Mischievous;  mischievously  waggish.  [Ar- 
chaic] 

Why,  cries  an  unlAiicky  wag,  a  less  bag  might  have 
served.  Sir  JR.  VSstrange. 

There  was  a  lad,  th'  unluckiest  of  his  crew, 
Was  still  contriving  something  bad  but  new. 

Dr.  W.  King. 

unlustt,  n.  [<  ME.  unlust,  <  AS.  unhtst,  dis- 
pleasure, dislike  (=  OHG.  unlust,  MHG-.  G.  un- 
lust, displeasure,  =  Icel.  4lyst,  bad  appetite,  = 
Sw.  olyst  =  Dan.  ulyst  =  Goth.  unVustus),  <  «m-, 
not,  +  lust,  pleasure :  see  Vust^.]  Displeasure; 
dislike. 
He  dootb  aUe  thyng  .  .  .  vrlth  ydelnesse  and  uidutl. 

Chouucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

unlustrous  (un-lus'tms),  a.  Not  lustrous ;  not 
shining. 

In  an  eye 
Base  and  u^nluatrous  as  the  smoky  light 
That's  fed  with  stinking  taUow. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  L  6. 109. 
[The  above  is  the  reading  in  some  modem  editions ;  the 
old  editions  have  illuttriom.'] 
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nnlnte  (tm-lut'),  v.  t.     [<  tm-S  +  JufeS.]    To  tumianageable  (un-man'aj-a-bl),  a.     Not  man-    .  Many  of  our  aubjecto  ...  have  caused  to  be  plmted 

separate  asthingseementedorluted;  ta^ethe  ageable;  not  readily  sutiitting  to  handling    ^«SCgether^SweS?an3Vo%'Sm^^^^^^ 

lute  or  clay  from.  or  management;   not  easily  restrained,  gov-                            Bro^ftrd,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  457. 

Upon  the  urrf««nj7  the  vessel.  It  Infected  the  room  with  emed,  or  directed;  not  controllable.     Locke.        3   Not  manured ;  not  enriched  by  manure, 

a  scarce  supportable  stink.               Boyle,  Works.  I.  483.  immanageableneSS   (un-man'aj-a-bl-nes),  n.        "„  j^  ^„^  ^^    ^^  ^.^  f^^h  what  ground  lieth  unma- 

TUUnade  (un-mad'),  o.      [<  ME.  urnmad,  *wn-  The  character  or  state  of  being  unmanage-    „„re(J,  and  another  thing  to  correct  111  husbandry  in  that 

maked;  iun-^  +  made^.']    1.  Deprived  01  form  able.                                                                              which  is  manured. 

or  qualities.—  2.  Not  made ;  not  yet  formed,  unmanageably  (un-man'aj-a-bU),  adv.    In  an                           Beuson,  Advancement  of  Learning,  iL  117. 
Taking  the  measure  of  an  unmade  grave.  unmanageable  manner;  uncontrollably;  so  as  unmarked  (un-markf),  «•  1.  Not  marked;  ha  v- 
iSKoi:.,  B.  and  J.,  iiL  8. 70.  to  be  immanageable.                                              ing  no  mark:  as,  the  unmarked  (south-point- 
Used  with  up :  not  made  up ;  not  worked  into  Our  eyes  are  sensitive  only  to  unmanageably  short    ing)  pole  of  a  magnet.— 2.  Unobserved ;  not 
shape;  not  manufactured:  as,  unmade-up  ma-  waves.                                            Nature, XiXL  172.    regarded;  undistinguished;  not  noted, 
terials ;  an  unmade-up  dress.  Her  hair  was  snow-white  and  unmanageably  coarse.                  He  miz'd,  unmarle'd,  among  the  busy  throng. 
immagistrate  (nn-mai'is-trat),  1).  «.     [<w-2+  i.  Folios,  Ben-Hur,  p.  484.                                                          Sryden,  All  for  Love,  iv. 
magistrate.']    To  degrade  from  or  deprive  of  the  unmanaged  (im-man'ajd),  o.    Not  controlled;  unmarketable  (un-mar  ket-a-bl),   a.    Not  fit 
offlce  and  authority  of  a  magistrate.    Milton,  not  restrained;  speciicaUy,  not  broken  in,  as    for  the  market;   not  salable;   of  no  merely 
[Rare.]  ahorse;  not  trained,  in  general.                           pecuniary  value. 
nnmaiden  (un-ma'dn),  v.  t.     [<  tm-2  +  maiden.2  Like  colts  or  unmanaged  horses.                                          That  paltry  stone  brought  home  to  her  some  thought. 
To  ravish;  deflower.     [Bare.]  J^er.  Taj/Jor,  Holy  Living,     true,  spiritual, «»mar*e«o»ie.        Kingeley,  nypatin,  nix. 
He  «»»naM«M«£j  his  sister  Juno.  An  unguided  force,  and  uTimonaged  virtue.                     unmaXTed  (un-mard'))  «•      [K  ME.  unmerred; 
Urquhart,  tr.  of  Eabelais,  ili  121   (Daviet,)  Felton,  Dissertation  on  Beading  the  Classioks.     <  un-1  +  marred.'}    Not  marred  or  injured. 
nnmaidenly  (un-ma'dn-li),  a.    Not  befitting  a  unmanhoodf  (un-man'hud),  n.    [<  ME.  wnman-  unmaxriablet    (un-mar'i-a^bl),    a.    Not  mar- 
maiden,  hode;  <  itn-i  +  manhood.']     An  unmanly  or    riageable.    Jfiifam,  Divorce,_ii.  15. 

The-wantongeaticnlationBof  avbghiinawildassembly  cowardly  act.                                                            unmarrlageable  (un-mar'aj-a-bl),  o.    Not  fit 
of  gallants  warmed  with  wine  could  be  no  other  than  rig-  tq  slen  hymself  myghte  he  nat  wynne               *"  be  married ;  too  young  for  marriage. 
giBha.ndunmaidenly.                  Tt,T,«i.„v^j  But  bothe  doon  unTiwinAoiie  and  a  synne.                   unmarriageableneSS   (un-mar' aj-a-bl-nes),   n. 
B3,.flaJJ,  Contemplations,  John  Baptist  Beheaded.  CAouce/,  TroUus,  i.  824.     The  state  of  being  unmarriageable. 
immailable  (un-ma'lar-bl),  a.     That  may  not  imma.Tililra  (un-Tnari'lik),  a.    Not  manlike.    («)  unmarried  (un-mar'id),  a.    Not  married ;  sin- 
be  mailed :  applied  to  matter  which,  by  law,  Unllke  man  in  form  or  appearance.    (J)  Unbecoming  a    gle ;  as,  an  unmarried  woman  or  man.    Commonly 
regulation,  or  treaty  stipulation,  is  excluded  man  as  a  member  of  the  human  race ;  inbuman ;  brutal.      Qie  word  implies  that  the  person  to  whom  it  is  applied 
from  the  mails,  or  which,  by  reason  of  illegible,  it  is  strange  to  see  the  unmanUke  cruelty  of  mankind,      has  never  been  married ;  but  it  may  be  used  of  a  widow 
incorrect,  or  insufficient  address,  cannot  be  for-  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  L     or  widower,  and  possibly  of  a  divorced  person, 
warded  to  its  destination.     Glossary  of  U.  8.  (c)Trn8nltabletoaman,asopposedtoawomanorchild;                 That  die  itnmajrfed,  ere  they  can  behold 
Postal  Terms.  eieminate;  ohUdish.              *^                                                        Bright  Phcsbus  in  his  stren^^^    ^  _^    ^^^  ^^ 

Unmaimed  (un-mamd'),  a.     Not  maimed;  not  By  the  greatness  of  the  crj^  it  was  the  voice  of  a  man ;              ,    "'  „',''    '   '  -^ 

disabled  in  any  Umb;  complete  in  all  the  parts;  though  it  was  a  very  unmonSte  voice,  so  to  cr^               immarry  (un-mar  1),  «.  t     \<  un-^  +  marrf-.] 

unmutilated  •  entire.         *■                       ^       '  Sir  P.  Sidney.    To  divorce ;  dissolve  the  mamage  contract  of. 

^t  .    It,    a    I         J  j*i_   J       Si        i    i   -I     1.1  This  is  wnmaBiife,  to  build  upon  such  slight  airy  con-     rEare.l 

autho?  entirrand^r^^a?'  '^  "^^^^^^  J-*--                  -f^'  '"^^'  ^o""  <'^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^         A  law     .     giving  permission  to  «™»<^  a  wife,  and 

unmakable  (un-ma'kar-bl),  a.     That  cannot  be  ^?™apj^^ess  (un-man'h-nes),  m.     The  charac-    marry  alust                                          Jlf««™,  Divorce. 

u^Mo-aura  v^ux  iiia  •^ar"'-h  «■•     ■^""■'  ^'»"u"<'  "o  ^gj  j,f  being  Unmanly;  effeminacy.                       unmartyr  (un-mar't6r),  v.  t.     [<  «re-2  +  ma/rtyr, 

l7n™ia6Je  by  any  but  a  divine  power.            N.  Grew.  Ton  and  yours  make  piety  a  synonym  tor  tinmoniinem.     n.]     To  degrade  from  the  standing  or  dignity 

■b-    I           -VM       *     r/        2J-       till  Kmgaley,  Yeasty  11.     of  a  martyr.     [Bare.] 

immaKe  (un-mak  ;,  v.t.    \S  wn-^  +  maleeKi    1.  .miinaiily  (un-man'li),  a.    Not  manly,    ta)  Not        Scotus  ...  was  made  a  martyr  after  his  death,  .  . . 

io  destroy  the  essential  form  and  qualities  of;  living  the  qualities  or  attributes  of  a  man,  as  opposed     but  since  Baronius  has  unmartyred  him. 

cause  to  cease  to  exist;  annihilate;  uncreate;  to  a  woman  or  child;  not  having  the  strength,  vigor,                                               FiUler,  Oh.  Hist.,  n. iv.  36. 

annul,  reverse,  or  essentially  change  the  nature  robustness,  fortitude,  or  courage  of  a  man ;  soft ;  weak ;  unmaSCUlatet  (un-mas'kii-lat),  v.t.     [<  un-^  + 

or  nffipR  nf  effeminate ;  womanish ;  childish :  as,  a  poor-spinted,  «n-   •^*^"°»' "*"•'>» 'v           <•»  <^>»   -"/,".  -      l^  ».- 

J^Tli        ,      „.           ^ij          ,          ,   ,,.  maniy  wretch.    (6)  XJnbecomuig  in  i  man ;  vmwortfiy  of     masculate.]     To  emasculate. 

God  when  he  makes  the  prophet,  does  not  urnnaie  the  »  man  ;  cowardly:  as,  unmanly  feara.                                        The  sins  of  the  south  unmasaOate  northern  bodies. 

aA  ^            *       ,                    ^    t...        *    *_.           •  Live,  live,  my  matchless  son,                                                                           .FuiJer,  Holy  War  (1639),  p.  226w 

mfnto.                           "  "            ^       T^IS"  ?l'fi."  Wfather-s  blessings ;  muc^  more  blest          unmaSCUline  (un-mas'ku-lin),  a.     Not  maseu- 

~~        ^        ,                            ,^             ,       -'•■°"™'-  In  thme  own  vertues;  let  me  dew  thy  cheeks                 line  or  Tnanlv       UTiJfjyn    ' 

Power  to  make  emperours,  and  to  unmoie  them  aeame.  With  my  «»manJw  tears.                                                lujo  uimaiu^r.     jh^mak. 

.^ffMieJ/,  A  Replie  unto  M.  Haidinge,  p.  418.    (Encycllict.)  Beau,  and  PI.,  Imwb  ot  Caody,  v.  UUmaSK  (un-mask  J,  ®.      [<«»-■' -t- masfcS.  J     L 

_  Three  observers,  separately,  on  distinct  occasions  were  unmanned  (un-mand'),  o.  a.    Not  tamed;  not    *'"""*•  Tostripof  a  mask  or  of  any  disguise;  lay 

waf s"crrti^  !!Zde^and  *W^'"  '"  ^l^''*"-™^^*  yet  familial  with  man    a  term  in  falconry.           "P^"^  ^^^*  ^«  concealed ;  brmg  to  hglt. 

'                  P™o."srP^cA.ite,«.r<,A,Lm  No  colt  is  so  unbroken.                                               "^  ""™^' '™^'5*1'i^°^l„„ne  m  8. 

LLhiS.^'roarl'l""'"""''''"""'"*'^'"'  ""■"""^''"'""I'^.^t^sTSe'rd.iii.^.  II.  intrans.  To  put  off  or  lay  aside  a  mak ' 

■M~„J.,»ii,  ..«™'_i..  A..„\..t  .T,.  i!.t  Come,  civil  night,  .  .  .  My  husband  bids  me;  now  I  will  Mnmosi. 

JlIaymake,«»mofe,dowJatsheljBt  Hood  my  unmanri'lj  bloo^bating  in  my  cheeks,  SMI;.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  1.  20& 

SAO*.,  OtheUo,  iL  8.  362.  -^jjj,  t^y  black  mantle.       Shak.,  K.  and  J.,  iii.  2.  14.  „„™ac!to^  Cn,,  ™4=t+'^    «      •Nr„+ =1,1.1 

^f's^^s-gT^eSeiiTdZg^^iijrs  -=-f  ^— )-  ----■'  --'  E  ISf  r^^^l-  o^^-^r-^r 

which  umnakes                                  s)         >  mannerless.                                                               unmasterable  (nn-mfts'tfer-a-bl), o.     [<  jm-2 -F 

A  ™rf*.  ™-„  v..  «,'„  ™.i,i ™  ti,.  .,«™-i,-„»  „**!,.  i,„4.  Ton  have  a  slanderous  ...  tongue,  unmojuKT'd  lord,     master^  +  -able.]     That  cannot  be  mastered 

of  m^S!"  ""'  ""  *'  """""^  "'  SmSr^Stor!^  S  ^-  •"^^-  <'''*"^«'''  <"'■"?'-'«?.  «■  3-     or  subdued.     Sir'  T.  Browrw,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  2. 

iinTn9l1»9.hi1itv  Cim-mal"e-a-bil'i-ti^    n     The  munannerliness  (un-man'er-U-nes),   n.     The     [Bare.] 

"^^perfyorstfte^^briw^  state  or  character  of  being  unmannerly;  want  mimastered   (un-mfts't6rd)     a.     1.  Not   sub- 

unmalleable  (un-mal'e^bl),  o.    Not  mallea-  of  good  manners;  breach  of  civility;  rudeness    dued;  not  conquered.- 2.  Not  conquerable. 

ble;  not  capable  of  beiig  extended  by  rolling  °"f^*""°/-    ,^                              1     „.                   He  cannot  his  ttn7»a«ter'd  grief  sustain.            Drydan. 

or  llammeriig,  as  a  metllj;  hence,  not  capabll  ^,t?^?^?^i^;™!;^  ^'^il'.  "•  .  V  ^°*  ™*'^-  tmmatchable  (un-mach'a-bl),  a.    That  cannot 

of  being  shaped  by  outside  influence;  un^eld-  "^jly^'T?  tJ^  ,v  ^^^11'.  m\.}^^  ^""i*    ^«  matched;  not  to  be  equaled;  unparalleled. 

ing.      ^        ^        '  manners;  rude  m  behavior  ;iU-bred;uncivd.       Most  radiant,  exquisite,  and  «»m««cAa5fe  beauty. 

"  I  do  believe  thee,"  said  the  Snb-Prior ;  "I  do  believe  \  ^S'^^ITS^i^  ^  *^^  ^'^  ""*                                                                                 ^'"^-  ^-  ^-  *•  ^-  ^^ 

that  thine  [te.,  thy  mind]  is  indeed  metal  «nm<rffeo*fo  by  Aua  noiio  mss  you           „.„  vrrr    i  i  o.;    UnmatchableueSS  (un-mach'a-bl-nes\  TO.     The 

'o'cs"                                          '®«''*'  Monastery.  joaL  ^"«"-'  "™-  *^"-' "-  *•  »5-     character  of  beine  unmBt.pft'ahlR  •  TTiatoTileia. 

nnman(un-man'),.;.;pretandpp.«»»a««.«?,  '^•^' '^"Xa^T^^Jj^.^^^^l    ness.                ^-e-g  -matchable ,  matchless- 

^SveTtrZralLTrqtaSof'ah^i^t    2.  Not  ac.cordingto  goodmanners:  as,  an  «n-       "'^^"'"-^"''"•"^."^tt^eTf?:  2.   (Z,a^., 

being,  as  reason,  etc.  ^^eil^n^y^Jiv-m"7df"^Wii3i  ill  ^^^atched  (un-machf),  a.    Matchless;  hav- 

Unman  not,  therefore,  thyself  by  a  bestial  transforma-  nnmanneriyt    (un-man  er-11;,   aav.      Witn   lU     mg  no  match  or  equal. 
Hon.  Sir  2".  B9-otm«,  Christ.  Mor.,  iiL  14.     manners ;  uncivilly ;  rudely.  ^  Beauty  I  O,  it  is 

2.  To  emasculate;  deprive  of  virility.— 3.  To  „,^  ^         Forgive  me  An  «nmatcA'd  blessing  or  a  hon4d  curse, 

deprive  of  the  couiage  and  fortitude  of  a  man;  «  ^  ""^  '««'»  ""^Ito  "H?r?S   iii.  L  m  ,™™.+„l,„-,  ,  -^T*'  ^™''™  =""*•  V 

break  or  reduce  into  irresolution;  dishearten    „^„,„+i„  ,,  „  „_,.»  !T  r/LTt'f;!"./  n  '^!*''??^^S»  (un-mach'ed-nes),   «.     The 
deject;  make  womanish.  immantle  (un-man'tl),  v.  t.    [<  un^  +  mantle.]     state  of  being  unmatched;  incomparableness. 

1  ttcjcuK,  ujo,j>.c  Yvuiiii»iiioxi.  To  deprive  of  a  mantle;  imcover.  [Bare.] 

Such  was  his  fortitude,  that  not  even  the  severest  trials        „  „    .  „,  ui     i 

could  unman  him.        ioMmer,  Life  and  Writings,  p.  xL         They  unmontfed  him  of  a  new  Flush  Cloke.  ms  clear  unmatehednees  in  all  manners  of  learning. 

Having  made  up  my  mind  to  hope  no  more,  I  got  rid  of  HoawB,  Letters,  I.  L  17.  CAopmon,  Iliad,  Pret 

a  great  deal  of  that  terror  which  unmanned  me  at  first     Unmanufactured  (un-man-ii-fak'tfird),  a.      1.  Unmatett   (un-ma'ted),   a.     Not  mated;   not 

Poe,  Tales,  L  172.     Not  made  up ;  stUl  in  its  natural  state,  or  only    paired. 
4.  To  deprive  of  men:  as,  to  unman  a  ship  or    partly  prepared  for  use:  thus,  flber  is  unmanu-  unmaterial  (un-ma-te'ri-al),  a.    Not  biaterial. 
town.  faetured  before  it  is  made  into  thread ;  thread       The  unmaterial  fruits  of  shades.    DanfaJ,  Musophilns. 

[The  daughters  of  Danaus  were)  tnm'd  out  to  Sea  in  a    is  «»w»a»M/act«red  before  it  is  woven  into  cloth.  unmateria1i7»i1  (n-n  -mo  +5'm  oi  n„,i\'  «     tvt„*  j„ 

8hip„„™.„nu  lfVK.n.fflstBng.,i.        2   Not  Simulated:  as,  .»»a»«/«c*«r«d  grief,    bodiirfhlpt  nTh^"bS'^  acta" 

unmanacle  (un-man'a-kl), v.t.   [< ««-2  +  mana-    [Colloq.]  , .  tt  «„  .1  ^^''^  =  *«'  ^^^  schemes  weS  itrmateriaZieed. 

cte.]    To  release  from  or  as  from  manacles;  set  unmanured  (un-ma-nurd'),  a.  If.  Untilled;  un-  Unmateriatet  (un-ma-te'ri-at)  a     Notmateri 

free.     Tennyson,  Two  Voices.  cultivated.    I^ensisr.  ate.  m»«en' 
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Unmaze  (tm-maz'),  D,  t.     [^(.  un-^  +  maze."}     To  The  Iiadie,  hearkning  to  his  sensefull  epeach,  Iher  alepeth  ay  tbis  god  vnmene. 

relieve  from  terror  or  bewilderment.     [Bare.]  Found  nothing  that  he  said  «»me«t  nor  geason.  CAaraer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  74. 

This  poor  Arplnate  .  .  .  -t^;    .      ,   .  xv   x   *^"'*'"'  ^\  **"  ^'  '^-  ^'  immeted  (un-me'ted),  a.    Not  meted  or  mea- 

r«W.u,andto^k^in,«|e^^n  ^H^^I^l^^^l^H  ^^^ei.  --d.     [Rare.] 

»«api/J«o»,  tr.  of  Juvenal,  vm.  312.  ITAitfiei-;  The  Peace  of  Europe.        Some  little  of  the  anxiety  I  felt  in  degree  so  tnimeteif. 

unmeaning   (um-me'ning),  a.     1.    Having  no     gf.  Unseemly  •  coarse  •  rustic  Charlotte  Bronte,  Villette,  xxxix.    (Davie:) 

^e^i^o^Bi^^aation:AS,mmwamngjroiAB.  Hir  voice  (ul  clere  was  ful  and  swete,        •        immethodical  (im-me-thod'i-kal),  a.    Not  me- 

— 8.  Not  navmg  or  not  mdicatmg  mteUigence  she  was  nought  rude  ne  wnmeu.  tnodical. 

or  sense;  mindless;  senseless ;  expressionless.  IJotk.  (j^ tfte iJose,  L  752.  unmethodized  (un-meth'gd-izd), a.    Notmeth- 

Syron,  To  Thyrza.  8.  Not  suited  or  fitted ;  not  adapted.  odized  or  regulated  by  "method,  system,   or 

unmeaningly  (nn-me'ning-li),  ado.    In  an  iin-    Ah  Maud,  you  milk-white  fawn,  you  are  all  unmeet  for  a    plan ;  not  systematized.   J.  Harington,  Oeeana,. 
meaning  manner;  -without  meaning  or  sense.  wife.  Ternnyaan.'Hi.aaA.    p.  12. 

unmeamngness(un-me'ning-nes),m.  The  char-  unmeetly  (un-met'li),  ack.    Not  fitly;  improp-  unmetrical  (nn-met'ri-kal),  a.    Not  metrical; 
aoter  of  being  immeaning.    Miss  Bwney,  Ca-    erly ;  unsuitably ;  unworthily.  irregular  in  meter. 

miUa,  iii.  1.  ,,  „  ,.  .  A  f  aire  mayden...  upon  a  mangy  jade  «»««ettj/ set.    Unmevablet,  «•     A  Middle  English  form  of  «m- 

unmeant  (un-ment  ),  a.    Not  meant ;  not  m-  Spenser,  F.Q.,  Yl.fi.  16.    movable. 

tended;  undesigned.  unmeetness  (un-met'nes),  n.    Unfitness;  un-  unmew  (un-mu'),i;.  *.    [<  m-3  +  mevA.-]    To 

But  Ehffltus  happened  on  a  death  unmeant.  suitableness ;  unbeoomingness.  ?|*  ^^^^  ^^  "°^  ^  ™®^  >  emancipate ;  release. 

Dryden,Mneii,^5ai.        Vast  «»».ee««ess  in  marriage.       jlfflion,  Divorce,  L 13.     L«are.]  ,  ,^    .  ,  ^ 

Unmeasurable  (un-mezh'ur-»-bl)    a.     l<  ME.  unmellowed  (un-mel'od),  a.    Not  meUowed;  f  S"on  Th^lS;  and' Sntr^^me^ 

mmesm-able ;  <  wn-i  +  measurable.^    Immea-    ^q^  f ^jjy  matured ;  not  toned  down  or  softened  My  soul ;  that  I  may  dare,  in  wayfaring, 

surable.  ^j  ripeness  or  length  of  years.  '^°  stammer  where  old  Chaucer  used  to  shig. 

Glotonye  Is  unmeswable  appetit  to  ete  or  to  drynke.  tti-  v-.j  ,,~„~„7j^,,'j  v.,*  i,j„  j„j„„™™*  rino  Heata,  Eudymion,  i. 

Ctower,  Parson^  Tale.  - '"'^ ''^'''^  "'™''^°" '*' ^"'sAo*   T   "  of  V   H  4  70    t^^  [<  ME.  unmighti/,  un- 

Theiiunm^asurabley^ity.         „    ^^.  ,  ^     ,        „   «„«,-i«j<™,= /„««,«>  ix'.ii  „oW    ' -Nr-x+'Lli^/q/     myghty,  immigty,  <  A9.  immihtig,  unmshiig  (= 
B.  Jomon,  Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  2.  UnmelodlOUS  (un-m^^^^^    di-us),  a.    Not  melodi-    oHG.  i^aMff)  <  ««-,  not,  +  AUg,  might).] 
unmeasurableness   (un-mezh'ur-a-bl-nes),   «.     ous;  wanting  melody;  harsh.  Powerless;  ineapaWe  of  success.     "'      ^    '  ' 

The  state  of  being  unmeasurable.     [Rare.]  The  ummlodwuB  noise  of  the  braying  m>des.^  ^^^^^^  He  ...  is  unmygUy  for  his  shrewednesse. 

Showing  the  «»meas«rea6Jeiies«  of  his  Godhed.  ,_,. ,  ,.,,.  ,'        rm,„  CAcmcer,  Troilus,  a  8B8. 

FrytK  Bok  made  by  Him  (an.  1633).    (m^c.  Jm.)  ^racterTS  unZlod^^^^^^  '^'"ildt  (un-mild'),  a.     [<  ME.  unmm,,  <  AS. 

unmeasurablyt   (un-mezh'ur-a-bli),   acis.      [<    °  ^entio  "able   <1^3^^  a       In.    vmmUde  {=  O^Q^.unmilt),  <un-,  not,  +  mUde, 

ME.  unmesuraUy;  <  un-i  +  measurably.^    Im-  TapaM^bekig^ZXnedf ^Sthy  of  or    T'^-^  Not  mild;  harsh;  severe.   Gower,Gont. 
measurably.  unfit  for  being  mentioned,  named,  or  noticed.    Amant.,  i.  w     ^    *     -u 

Thenygbtfolowyngethereroseawondregretetempeste        „,  ,     °,        ,,.        '  .  .  '     j.    ^  unmildneSSt  (un-mild'nes),  «.     Want  of  mild- 

of  exoedynge  moche  wynde,  and  therewithal!  it  rayned     „^^™?™?  ^Z^f„S^JS'^l^7^^''^  appeared  to  her  to  harshness.     Milton,  Divorce,  ii.  7. 

SS^u'^e'^aaSS^^tX^^T^r^^allT?.^    ^"°"' •"  ^"  "™"^"'""*/r«i»e.,  lost  Mr.  Blake,  unmi  itaxy  (un-mil'i-ta-ri'),  a.    Not  according 
apoue  me  naiuiBB.    a^T  ^vuyijvuA,,   j-igiy   as  ,  i.        unmentionablcness  (un-men'shon-a-bl-nes),m.    to  military  rules  or  customs;  not  of  a  mihtary 

^iS'eT^entiS'wonrmL^^  r^mVlrtionabLs  S"^™^^^^             n   V  U^Sed(un-min'ded),  a.    Not  minded;  not 

mense;  mfinite;  boundless;  Xu^T  Wc£  ranSl  of'Lss ^oi    Heeded ;  not  kept  in  mind.     [Rare.] 

The  «»me™«™(J  cycles  of  a  UmitlesB  future  ^    -^^  mentioned  in  polite  circles;  inexpressi-              A  poor,  «»mirw«ed  outlaw  sneakmg home. 

J.i{.Jtt«<2«#,Memor.6sofPatmo8,p.l6.  ^^^^_     [Colloq.  and  Eumorous.]                                                                               5A«ft..  1  Hen.  IV.,  Iv.  3.  68. 

Peopling,  they  also,  the  uJimeiMMred  solitudes  of  time.    ..-rnai-nanariT  Cun  mi-r'afl  ti5  ri^    n      TJnt.  mfii--  Where  was  your  gratitude,  who  m  your  coflEers 

Ciirfvie.  l"!™®"®""*"  '•'i?,      r  se-na-ri;,  a.     xnoi  mer  Hoarded  the  rusty  treasure  which  was  due 

--.,.,...  ,      .  .11       oenary;  not  sordid.  To  my  MnmiBde*  father? 

2.  Not  subject  to  or  obeying  any  musical  rule        ^  generous  and  unmereenary  principle.  Beau,  and  FL,  Laws  of  Candy,  v.  1. 

of  measure,  fime,  or  rhythm;  irregular ;  capn-  jSp.  Atteriury,  Sermons,  I.  i.  unmindful  (un-mind'ful),  a.  Not  mindful;  not 

e^°^^-  unmerchantable  (un-m6r'ehan-ta-bl),  a.    Not    heedful;  not  attentive:  regardless;  heedless; 

The  unm^amred  notes  of  that  strange  lyre.      Shelley,    merchantable ;  not  of  a  quality  fit  for  the  mar-    careless :  as,  unmindful  of  laws ;  unmindful  of 
unmechanize  (un-mek'a-niz),  «.  t.    [<«>i-2  +    ket;  unsalable.    B.  Carew.  health  or  of  duty. 

mechanize.']      To  undo  or  destroy  the  mecha-        No  lot  of  Meats  shall  be  considered  suitable  for  delivery  l7»mtn<?/'t(Z  of  the  crown  that  virtue  gives, 

nism  of ;  unmake;  destroy;  throw  out  of  gear,     on  contract  it  twenty  (20)  per  cent,  of  it  is  «»7«ercAimtoW&  JfiJton,  Comus,  L  9. 

[Rare.]  New  Torlc  Produce  Exchange  Report,  liSS-i,  v.  m.  For  iSot  «»«iin(^fW  of  thee  are  the  Gods ;..  . 

Embryoticevilsthatcojn^™«^.»«J|thyJ^^  -— - -k  thee  ou.in  He..s  resjm.  ^^^^ 

unmeddle(un-med'l),..*.     i<-^^  +  r>^eMU.■^     -^^otque.nU^^^^  =^^C^^^^^^^^^),y...,l..,..oy>..r..n,, 

To  undo  or  repair  the  effects  of  meddling.  ™"l«*rci™l  (un-m6r  si-ful),  a.     1. JNot  meroi-  nniiindfully  (un-nund'ftil-i),  adv.    In  an  un- 

lord  Granville  ™».e,Jto  and  unmuddles.  inhuman;  merciless:  of  persons  or  things.         munindfulness(in-mind'ffil'ne8),».  Heedless- 

Bigginaon,  English  Statesmen  (1875),  p.  167.        God  never  can  hear  the  praj^ers  ^^?;f^™'^^^'  ™^     ness ;  inattention ;  carelessness. 
unmeddling.(un-med'ling),  a.    Not  meddling;    g.  Unconscionable;  exorbitant.  '  '"    '  '^^.^t'^Sle jT-inin^^^^^^^  To  separate,  as 

no    interfering  with  the  concerns  of  others;       i^„^,<„y„j demands. '  p         things  mixed.     [Rare  ]  ,      ,^      . 

not  officious.     Cnesterneld.  _  ■^■,  ■„    ■,, *     a„™„  „.  ™.«.».-7....   d««.;.-»         K  will  unmvngU  wine  from  the  water,  the  wine  as- 

Ul^eddlingneSS  (un-Wling-nes),  ».     For-     ^JZ^^Z^^^lrli^^  cending  and  the Uer  descending.  Ba^ 

bearance  of  interposition,  or  of  busying  one's  unmercifully  (un-mer'si-ful-i),  adv.    In  an  unmingleable  (un-ming,gl-a-bl),  a.    Thatcan- 
self  with  something.     [Rare.]  unmerciful  manner;  without  mercy  or  tender-    not  be  mingled  or  mixed.     [Rare.] 

If  then  we  be  but  sojourners,  .  .  .  here  must  be  an     ness;  cruelly;  often,  especially  in  colloquial        The  property  of  oil  being  twwreinffjeaiiie  with  water. 
.  Mrwiwddiinffjicss  with  these  worldly  concernments,     use,  extremely;  very:  as,  «»merCTyM%  cold  wea-  JSoj/Ze,  Works,  L  636. 

Bp.Hall.    ^j^gj,_  unmingled  (un-ming'gld),  a.    Not  mingled; 

unmedicinable  (un-me-dis'in-a-bl),  a.    1.  Pow-  PuU fiercely  layde  the  Amazon  about,  not  mixed;  unmixed;  imalloyed;  pure:  as,  to 

erless  to  cure.  *  "  ■*"'!  "1^*1*  i"^' '''°^*^  "^"^"j^^j"  q  "■  V  vii  31.    view  some  event  with  MjjroiMfl'ied!  dread. 

Away  with  his  OTimedctnaSZe  balme  ..  ,  ,  .,.„.,'    \  ''    '     ~,  Springson  the  tops  of  high  hills  are ...  pure  and itn- 

Of  worded  breath:  forbear,  friends,  let  me  rest.         unmerClfulneSS   (un-mer  si-tul-nes),   m.       ihe     mingled.  Bocon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  396. 

CA<t2«na«,  Gentleman  Usher,  Iv.l.    (Dames.)    character  of  being  unmerciful;  cruelty;  m-  unmiraculous  (un-mi-rak'ii-lus),  a.    Not  mi- 

2.  That  cannot  be  cured.  humanity.  ,•  j.    vn    „     ti„^ raculous.     Toung,  Night  Thoughts,  ix. 

But  these,  much-med'clne-knowing  men,  physicians,  may  Unmentablef  (un-mer  i-ta-Dl),  a.    Maving  no  unmiraculously  (un-mi-rak'u-lus-li),  adv.    In 

recure,  merit  or  desert ;  worthless.  an  unmiraculous  manner;  without  a  miracle. 

Thou  yet  «»med'(!in«6i«  still.  This  is  a  slight  «»men«aWe  man,  ntimii-ir  CiTn.TniT'il    n      Not  mirv  •  not  muddv  • 

CAopnwm,  Iliad,  xvi.  24.    (Davies.)  Meet  to  be  sent  on  errands.  Unmiry  (.un-mir  i),  a.     ivot  miry ,  noi  muaay , 

j.x  X  .J  ,  A>- 4.- 4.  A<         ivT  *.       A-  Shah,  J.  C.,iv.  1.12.    not  foul  withdirt.     [Rare.] 

unmeditated  (un-med  i-ta-ted),  o.    Not  medi-  Not  merited-        With  safe  wnmirj,  feet.  toy.  Trivia,  iii. 

tated;  not  prepared  by  previous  thought;  un- unmentea(un-mer  >tea;,  a.     1.  rt 01  meniea,  .  j.  ,    vi    <•         •    4.;;'i  „  vn   /.     tii,o+„„„ 

r,rBTnpdif«tBd      TRareT  not  deserved;    obtained  without   service    or  unmistakable  (un-mis-ta'ka-bl),  a.    Thatcan- 

premeuiiawu.     Liiaic.j  eouivalent:  as,  wmmfed  promotion.    Milton,    not  be  mistaken  or  misunderstood;  clear;  evi- 

?J^rrrr""""''S"«fp.l.,v.l49.    I^C^i.  278.-2.  Not  deserved  because  oi    dent.    Al.o  unmistakeable. 
,     ,  .,  ,.  ry  Tn-n  7  ™7       wTonff-doine :  crucl ;  uuiust :  as,  MWJMfimea  suf-        Not  the  Scripture,  but  Mnmigtatorfple  and  indefectible 

unmeekt  (un-mek'),  a.    [<  -^.wmrnke,  immeTn,    |^?^|g  ^;  iS^'uries ;  an  unmerited  disgrace.  oral  tradition,  was  the  rule  of  faith.  Tmotson. 

wnmeoe;  <  unA  +  meek.^     1.  Not  meek  or  gen-  „„„-°i*pj„egs  Cun-mer'i-ted-nes),  n.     The     =Syn.  Palpable,  manifest,  obvious,  patent,  unequivocal, 
tie;  fierce;  cruel;  harsh;  severe.  ^anr™»+^rrri7=?otQ  «f  TiaiTiw  iiTiTneritfid  unambiguous,  decided. 

An  «„».;.;  lord.  (;A»L..,Boethius.iv.meter7.    ''^^T^^Zl^ltHZ^sZ^^rJ':^.  unmistakaW  (un-mis-ta'ka^bli)  ad^.    In  an 

2    Not  kind-  disdainful  The  freeness  and  «»™nW«.>s  of  God    grace.  unmistakable  manner;  so  as  not  to  be  m.s- 

.«.  moi  Kma,  uiHuainiui.  ,.  ,.     ,  t,t  ,.        •*•  taken.    Msounmistdkedbly. 

She  to  me  was  nought  «»imefe.   ifofli.  o/efte  iJose,  L  590.  uumenting  (un-mer  l-tmg),  o.     Not  meriting,  she  went  first  to  the  best  adviser,  God- 

nnmeet  (un-mef),  a.     [<  ME.  unmet,  <  AS.  un-    not  meritorious  or  deservmg.  Wjiose  finger  unmistakably  was  felt 

gemst,  immoderate,  immense,  mixed  with  un-       Abraceof  «nmm-M«^,  proud,  violen^esty  magistrates.  In  all  this  '^t^'^^^^^-P^^^  ,  ^^^ 

mete,  unmaite,  <  AS.  wmsete  (=  OHG.  unmazi,  r^  t.,,-^    '       '  ■    '  „•*        .-»:4..»  A,r,  ™7't^.,.^    .,  +     m^  Ac 

MBG.ummze,umnxze,immodeTa.te),<un-,Tiot,  unmerry  (un-mer'i),  a.  [<  ME.  urnnene^un-  unmiter,  unnutre  (un-mi  ter),  v.  t.     To  de- 

+  mdte7modeva.te :  see  meet^.]    1.   Not  meet    murie;  <  «m-i  +  merry.]  Not  merry ;  not'dis-    pnve  of  a  miter ;  degrade  or  depose  from  the 
or  fitT  improper;  not  suitable;  unbecoming.        posed  to  mirth.  rank  and  dignity  of  a  bishop.  M^lton.  [Rare.] 


immitigable 

Tuunitigable  (nn-mit'i-ga-bl),  a.  Not  capable 
of  being  mitigated,  softened,  or  lessened. 
Her  most  unmitigaMe  rage.  ShtHc,  Tempest,  L  2.  276. 
tminitigated  (un-mit'i-ga-ted),  a.  Not  miti- 
gated; not  lessened;  not  softened  or  toned 
down;  unassuaged;  often,  especially  in  collo- 
quial use,  unconscionable :  as,  an  unmitigated 
scoundrel ;  an  unmitigated  lie. 

With  public  accusation,  uncovered  slander,  unmitigated 
rancour.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  Iv.  1.  308. 

The  unmitigcUed  blaze  of  vindicatory  law. 

J.  W.  Alexander,  Discourses,  p.  62. 

immitigatedly  (un-mit'i-ga-ted-li),  adv.  With- 
out mitigation;  in  an  unmitigated  degree; 
utterly. 

"lAdy  Delmar"  is  neither  realistic  nor  idealistic;  it  is 

altogether  improbable  and  unmitigatedly  melodramatic. 

The  Academy,  April  11, 1891,  p.  342. 

uninixed,  immizt  (un-mlksf),  a.  Not  mixed; 
not  mingled;  pure;  simple;  unadulterated; 
unmingled;  unalloyed. 

Thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live,  .  .  . 
ITnmix'd  with  baser  matter. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 104. 

God  is  an  unmiaxd  good.  T.  Broola,  Works,  1. 187. 

unmixedly  (un-mik'sed-li),   adv.     Entirely; 

purely;   without  mixture  of  other  qualities; 

utterly.    [Bare.] 

That  superstition  cannot  be  regarded  as  unmixedly 
noxious  which  compels  the  hereditary  master  to  kneel 
before  the  spiritual  tribunal  of  the  hereditary  bondman. 

Mojcaulwy. 

unmoaned  (un-mond'),  a.  Not  bemoaned  or 
lamented. 

Our  fatherless  distress  was  left  unmoan'd. 

Shak.,  Kich.  III.,  ii.  2.  64. 

nnmodemize  (un-mod'6r-mz),  v.  t.  To  alter 
from  a  modern  fashion  or  style ;  give  an  ancient 
or  old-fashioned  form  or  fashion  to. 

Unm.odemize  a  poem  rather  than  give  it  an  antique  air. 

Lamb,  Essays. 
unmodifiable  (un-mod'l-fi-a-bl),  a.    Not  modl- 
fiable J  not  capable  of  being  modified. 
linmodifiableness  (un-mod'i-fi-a-bl-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  unmodifiable. 
A  nature  not  of  brutish  urunodiftdblenees. 

George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  Iviii.    (Pavies.") 

unmodified  (un-mod'i-fid),  a.  Not  modified; 
not  altered  in  form ;  not  qualified  in  meaning; 
not  limited  or  circumscribed. 

An  universal,  wranodifled  capacity  to  which  the  fanatics 
pretend.  Burke,  To  Sir  H^  Langrishe. 

unmodish  (mi-m6'dish),a.  Not  modish;  not  ac- 
cording to  custom  or  fashion;  unfashionable; 
not  stylish. 

Your  Eloquence  would  be  needless— 'tis  so  unrnodiah 
to  need  Persuasion.  Steele,  Tender  Ei^sband,  v.  1. 

Who  there  frequents  at  these  unmodish  hours. 
But  ancient  matrons  with  their  frizzled  towers, 
And  gray  religious  maids  ? 

Qay,  Eclogues,  The  Toilette. 

unmoistened  (un-moi'snd),  a.  Not  made  moist 
or  humid ;  not  wetted ;  dry. 

And  mayst  thou  die  with  an  uivmolBtenn^d  eye, 
And  no  tear  follow  thee  I 

Fletcher  {and  another"!),  Nice  Valour,  ii.  1. 

unmold,  immould  (un-mold'),  v.  t.  [<  ?«»-2  + 
mold^.']  To  change  the  form  of;  reduce  from 
any  form. 

UnmouldiTtg  reason's  mintage^ 
Charactered  in  the  face. 

Miltim,  Gomu^  1.  929. 

TUUnolested  (un-mo-les'ted),  a.    Not  molested ; 
not  disturbed ;  free  from  disturbance. 
Meanwhile  the  swains 
Shall  viamoletted  reap  what  plenty  sows. 

J.  Philips,  Cider,  IL 

unmomentary  (un-mo'men-ta-rl),  a.  At  the 
same  time,  or  without  a  moment's  intervention. 
[Rare.] 

From  heav'n  to  earth  He  can  descend,  and  bee 
Aboue  and  here  in  space  vnm/>mentarie. 

Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  439. 

tmmoneyed  (un-mun'id),  a.  Not  having  mon- 
ey;  not  possessed  of  wealth :  as,  the  unmmeyed 
classes.  Also  unmonied. 
The  unmaneyedvis^t.  ShenstorM,'Oie  School-mistress. 
nnmonopolize  (un-mo-nop'o-Iiz),  «.  *.  To  free 
from  monopoly ;  deprive  of  the  character  of  a 
monopoly.    Also  unmonopoUse.    [Bare.] 

The  unappropriating  and  unrrutnopolizing  the  rewards 
of  learning  and  industry  from  the  greasie  clutch  of  ig- 
norance and  high  feeding. 

Milton,  Betormation  in  Eng.,  it 

lUUnonopolizing  (un-mo-nop'o-li-zing),  a.  Not 
monopolizing;  not  including  in  a  monopoly; 
not  obtaining  the  whole  of  anything.  Also  un- 
monopolising.    [Bare.] 
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This  is  an  important  pointi  as  suggesting  the  disinter- 
ested and  unimonopoliging  side  of  aesthetic  pleasure. 

J.  Sully,  Encyc.  Brit.,  I.  216. 

unmoor  (un-mSr'),  v.  [<  «»-2  .+  moor^.'i  I. 
trans.  1.  Naut.,  to  bring  to  the  state  of  riding 
with  a  single  anchor,  after  having  been  moored 
by  two  or  more  cables. — 2.  To  loose  from  an- 
chorage or  from  moorings,  literally  or  figura- 
tively. 

Thy  skiff  unmoor. 
And  waft  us  from  the  silent  shore. 

Byron,  Oiaour. 

II.  imtrans.  To  loose  from  moorings ;  weigh 
anchor. 

l/ook,  where  beneath  the  castle  grey 
His  fleet  unmoor  from  Arcs  bay ! 

Seott,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  i.  12. 

unmoral  (un-mor'al),  a.  Not  moral;  non-moral; 
not  a  subject  of  moral  attributes ;  neither  moral 
nor  immoral. 

unmorality  (un-mo-rarj-ti),  n.  Absence  of 
morality;  unmoral' character. 

The  picture  is  very  highly,  a  trifle  too  highly,  wrought : 
but  what  pathos  tor  those  who  can  see  behind  it!  The  need 
of  counsel,  the  lack  of  previous  education,  the  absolute 
unmoraiity.  The  Academy^  Feb.  8, 1890,  p.  94. 

unmorallzed  (un-mor'al-izd),  a.  1,  Untutored 
by  morality;  not  conformed  to  good  morals. 
[Bare.] 

A  dissolute  and  unmoralized  temper.  Norris. 

2.  Not  subjected  to  moralizing  consideration: 
as,  an  unmoralized  thought. 

There  are  no  cabinets  of  vm/nwralised  or  half-moralised 
conceptions,  serving  as  illustrations  of  the  evolution  hy- 
pothesis. New  Princeton  Bev.,  L  180. 

Also  unmoralised. 
unmoralizing  (un-mor'al-i-zing),  a.    1.    De- 
moralizing.—  2.  Not  given  to  or  consisting  in 
moral  reflections. 

He  was  primarily  the  artist,  impersonal,  unmmalizing, 
an  eye  and  a  vocabulary.  The  Atlantic,  LXTV.  701. 

unmorrised  (un-mor'ist),  a.    [<  mm-1  +  morris 
+  -ed2.]    Not  dressed  as  a  morris-dancer;  not 
disguised  by  such  a  dress.     [Rare.] 
What  ails  this  fellow. 
Thus  to  appear  before  me  mnimarriseAf 

Fletcher,  Women  Pleased,  Iv.  1. 

unmortise  (un-m6r'tis),  V.  t.  [<  MM-2  -1-  morUse.'] 
To  loosen  or  undo  as  a  mortise;  loosen  the 
mortises  or  joints  of. 

In  a  dark  nook  stood  an  old  broken-bottomed  cane-couch, 
without  a  squab  or  cover-lid,  sunk  at  one  corner,  and  un- 
mortised  by  the  failing  of  one  of  its  worm-eaten  legs. 

Bichardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  VI.  304. 

The  wrist  is  parted  from  the  hand  that  waved. 
The  feet  unmortieed  from  their  ankle-bones. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

un-Mosaic   (nn-mo-za'ik),  a.    The  reverse  of 
Mosaic ;  contrary  to  Moses  or  his  law. 
By  this  reckoning  Moses  should  be  most  un-Mosaic. 

MUton. 

unmothered  (un-musH'erd),  a.  1.  Not  having 
a  mother;  deprived  of  a  mother.  [Bare.] — 2t. 
Not  having  the  feelings  of  a  mother. 

I  e'en  quake  to  proceede.    My  spirit  tumes  edge. 
I  feare  me  she'suTimofA^r'd,  yet  I'll  venture. 

C.  Toumeur,  Kevenger's  Tragedy,  iL  1. 

unmotherly  (un-muTH'^r-li),  a.  Not  resem- 
bling or  not  befitting  a  mother. 

Unmotherly  mother  and  unwomanly 

Woman,  that  near  turns  motherhood  to  shame, 

Womanliness  to  loathing. 

Browning,  King  and  Book,  IL  195. 

unmould,  v.  t.    See  unmold. 

unmounted  (nn-moun'ted),  a.  1.  Not  mount- 
ed; not  performing  regular  duties  on  horse- 
back: asj  «mmoMMte3  police. — 2.  Not  furnished 
or  set  with  appropriate  or  necessary  appurte- 
nances: as,  an  unmounted  jewel;  not  affixed  to 
a  mount  or  backing,  as  of  stiff  paper  or  card- 
board, as  a  drawing  or  a  photograph;  not  pro- 
vided with  a  mat  of  appropriate  size  and  covered 
with  a  protecting  glass,  as  a  lantern-slide  or 
transparency. 

unmourned(un-m6md'),  o.  Not  mourned;  not 
grieved  for  or  lamented. 

But  still  he  goes  unmoum'd,  returns  unsought. 
And  oft,  when  present,  absent  from  my  thought. 

Byron,  Corsair,  ii.  14. 

unmovabilityt  (im-mS-va-bil'i-ti),  n.  [ME. 
unmoevdblete ;  as  unmovahle  +  -J*y.]  Immova- 
bility.   Also  unmoveabiUty. 

It  is  constreyned  into  symplicite,  that  is  to  seyn,  into 
unmoevablete.  Chaucer,  Boethins,  iv.  prose  6. 

unmovable  (un-m8'va-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  unmoeva- 
hle,  unmevable;  <  m»-1'+  movdble.J  Immovable. 
Also  unmoveable. 

It  is  clept  the  dede  See^  tor  it  rennethe  nought,  but  is 
evere  uTunevaile.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  100. 


unmusically 

The  Duke  hath  all  his  goods  moueable  and  unmoueaMe. 
Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  242, 

unmovablyt  (un-mo'va-bli),  adv.  Immovably. 
Also  unmoveably.  Jer.'iaylor, "Works  (ed.  1835), 
Eref.,  1. 16. 

unmoved  (un-m6vd'),  a.  1.  Not  moved;  not 
transferred  from  one  place  to  another.  Locke. 
— 2.  Not  changed  in  purpose  or  resolution; 
unshaken;  firm. 

Unmoved,  unshaken,  unseduced.  MUton,  P.  L.,  i,  554 
3.  Not  affected;  not  having  the  passions  or 
feelings  excited;  not  touched  or  impressed; 
not  altered  by  passion  or  emotion;  calm ;  apa- 
thetic: aSf&uunmoved'heaxt;  &u  unmoved  look. 
Who;  moving  others,  are  themselves  as  stone, 
Unmoved,  cold,  and  to  temptation  slow.' 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  xciv. 
Can  you  stand  unmov'd 

When  an  earthquake  of  rebellion  shakes  the  city, 
And  the  court  trembles? 

Fletcher  (and  another),  False  One,  v.  4. 

Who  could  dwell 
Unmoved  upon  the  fate  of  one  so  young. 

Southey,  The  Tale  of  Paraguay. 

unmovedlyt  (un-mo'ved-ll),  a4v.  In  an  un- 
moved manner;  without  being  moved. 

If  you  entreat,  I  will  umnovedly  bear. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Philaster,  i.  2. 

unmoving  (un-mo'ving),  a.    1.  Having  no  mo- 
tion. 
Unrnmiing  heaps  of  matter.    Cheyne,  Phllos.  Principles. 
Alone,  in  thy  cold  skies, 
Thou  keep'st  thy  old  unmoving  station  yet 

Bryant,  Hymn  to  the  North  Star. 

2.  Not  exciting  emotion ;  having  no  power  to 
affect  the  passions ;  tmaffecting;  not  touching 
or  impressive. 

unmowed,  unmown  (un-mod',  un-mon'),  a. 
Not  mowed  or  cut  down.  Tennyson,  Arabian 
Nights. 

unmuddle  (un-mud'l),  v,  [<  ««-2  -t-  muddle.] 
To  free  from  muddle.  See  the  quotation  under 
unmeddle.  [Bare.] 
unmuffle  (un-muf'l),  v.  [<  un-^  +  muffle.']  I. 
trans.  To  take  a  muffler  from,  as  the  face;  re- 
move a  muffler  or  wrapping  from,  as  a  person. 
II.  inirans.  To  throw  off  coverings  or  con- 
cealments. 

Unmuffle,  ye  faint  stars,  and  thou  fair  moon. 
That  wont'st  to  love  the  traveller's  benison. 

Milton,  Comus,  L  331. 

unmultiply  (im-mul'ti-pli),  v.  t.  [<  M»-2  -I- 
multipjy.]  To  reverse  the  process  of  multi- 
pUeation  in;  separate  into  factors.     [Bare.] 

As  two  factors  multiplied  together  formed  a  product,  it 
ought  to  be  possible  to  unmultiply  or  split  up  (as  *'  C.  W. 
M.   expresses  it)  that  product  into  its  factors  again. 

Nature,  XXXTX.  413. 

unmunitioned  (un-mu-nish'ond),  a.  Unfur- 
nished with  munitions  of  war.' 

Cadiz,  I  told  them,  was  held  poor,  unmanned,  and  un- 
munitianed, 
Peeke,  Three  to  One,- 1625  (Eng.  Gamer,  i  634).  (Dames.) 

unmurmured  (un-m6r'm6rd),  a.  Not  mur- 
mured at.     [Bare.] 

If  my  auger  chance  let  fall  a  stroke, 
As  we  are  all  subject  to  impetuous  passions, 
Yet  it  may  pass  un/murmur'd,  undisputed, 

Fletcher  (and  another  1),  Nice  Valour,  iv.  L 

unmurmuring  (un-m6r'm6r-ing),  a.    Not  mur- 
muring; not  complaining:    as,   unmurmuring 
patience.    Byron,  Bride  of  Abydos,  i.  13. 
unmurmuringly  (un-mer'm6r-ing-li),  adv.    In 
an  unmurmuring  manner;  uncomplainingly. 
unmuscled  (un-mus'ld),  a.  Having  the  muscles 
relaxed ;  flaccid :  as,  um,muscled  cheeks.    Sich- 
ardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  VI.  362.    (Davies.) 
unmuscular  (un-mus'ku-lar),  a.    Not  muscu- 
lar; physically  weak.     C." Meade,  Cloister  and 
Hearth,  Hi.     (Davies.) 

unmusical  (un-mu'zi-kal),  a.  1.  Not  musical; 
not  harmonious  or  melodious;  not  pleasing  to 
the  ear. 

Let  argument  bear  no  unmusical  sound, 
Nor  jars  interpose,  secret  friendship  to  grievfe. 

B.  Jonson,  Tavern  Academy. 
Milton  could  not  have  intended  to  close,  not  only  a 
period,  but  a  paragraph  also,  with  an  unmusical  verse. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  296. 
2.  Not  skilled  in  or  fond  of  music:  as,  un- 
musical  people. 

unmusicaUty  (un-mu-zi-kal'i-ti), ».    T.  a  qual- 
ity of  being  unmusical. 
The  idea  of  unmueicdlity  is  a  relative  one. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXXVn.  356. 

unmusically  (un-mu'zi-kal-i),  adv.  In  an  un- 
musical manner  ;•  inharm'bniously. 

p:.andor'B]  voice  was  sweet,  and  he  conld  not  speak  «»- 
musicaUy,  though  in  a  rage.    Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  65, 


immutable 

linmutable+  (un-mu'tarbl),  a.    Immutable. 
Tmmutilated  (uii-mu''ti-la-ted),  a.    Not  muti- 
lated; not  deprived  of  a  member  or  part;  en- 
tire. 

unmuzzle  (un-muz'l),  v.  t.    [<  mm-2  -I-  rmzzle.'\ 
To  loose  from  a  muzzle ;  remove  a  muzzle  from ; 
hence,  figuratively,  to  free  from  restraint. 
Ay,  marry,  now  unmuzzle  yova  wisdom. 

Shah,  As  you  Like  it,  i.  2.  74. 

unmystery  Om-mis'te-ri),  v.  t.  [<  m.-^  + 
mystery\'l  To  divest  of  mystery;  make  clear 
or  plain.  Fuller,  "Worthies,  Hereford,  i.  453. 
{Davies.)    [Bare.] 

unnall  (un-nal'),  V.  t.  [<  Mra-2  +  nail.2  To  re- 
move or  take  out  the  nails  from;  unfasten  or 
loosen  by  removing  nails. 

Whiles  Joseph  of  Arimathsea  and  Mcodemus  unnail  our 
Lord.  Evelyn,  Perfection  of  Fainting. 

unnamable  (un-na'ma-bl),  a.    Incapable  of  be- 
ing named;  indescri'b'able.    Also  unnameable. 
A  cloud  of  unnameable  feeling. 

Foe,  Imp  of  the  Perverse. 

unnamed  (un-namd'),  »•  1.  ^S'ot  named;  not 
having  received  a  name ;  hence,  not  known  by 
name;  anonymous. 

Unnamed  accusers  in  the  dark. 

ByroKf  Siege  of  Corinth,  iv. 

2.  Not  named;  not  mentioned. 

Be  glad  thou  art  unnamed. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  False  One,  ii.  1. 

unnapkined  (un-nap'kind),  a.  Having  no 
napkin  or  handkerchief.     [Rare.] 

No  pandar's  wither'd  paw, 
Nor  an  unnaphm'd  lawyer's  greasy  list,. 
Hath  once  slubber'd  thee. 

Beam,  and  Fl,,  Woman-Hater,  i.  3. 

unnapped  (im-napf),  a.    Not  having  a  nap; 

made  without  a  nap,  as  cloth;  deprived  of  nap. 

unnative  (uu-na'tiv),  a.    Not  native ;  foreign ; 

not  natural;  not  naturalized,  as  a  word. 

Whence  .  .  .  this  unnative  fear, 

To  generous  Britons  never  known  before  1 

Thomson,  Britannia. 

unnatural  (un-nat'u-ral),  a.  1.  Not  natural; 
contrary  to  nature";  "monstrous;  especially, 
contrary  to  the  natural  feelings :  as,  wmatwral 
ofEenses. 

Unnatural  deeds 
Do  breed  unnatural  troubles. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  t.  1.  80. 
It  1b  well  known  that  the  mystery  which  overhangs  what 
is  distant,  either  in  space  or  time,  frequently  prevents  us 
from  censuring  as  unnatur(^  what  we  perceive  to  be  im- 
possible. Macaulay,  History. 

2.  Acting  without  the  affections  of  our  com- 
mon nature ;  not  having  the  feelings  natural  to 
humanity;  being  without  natural  instincts :  as, 
an  unnatural  parent. 

Borne,  whose  gratitude 
Tow'rds  her  deserved  children  is  enroU'd 
In  Jove's  own  book,  like  an  unnatural  dam. 
Should  now  eat  up  her  own.   Shak.,  Cor.,  ill.  1.  293. 

3.  Not  in  conformity  to  nature ;  not  agreeable 
to  the  real  character  of  persons  or  things ;  not 
representing  nature;  forced;  strained;  affected; 
artificial :  as,  unnatural  images  or  descriptions. 

All  violences  and  extravagances  of  a  religious  fancy  are 
.  .  .  unnatural;  .  .  .  I  am  not  sure  that  they  ever  con- 
sist with  humility.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works,  I,  72. 

He  will  even  speak  well  of  the  bishop,  though  I  tell  hlni 
it  is  unnatural  in  a  beneficed  clergyman. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemaroh,  i.  6. 

=Syn.  X-3.  Pretenaatural,  etc.    See  mpetnatural. — 3. 
ArtijiMal,  etc.    Se%faetiMOuii. 
unnaturalism  (un-nat'u-ral-izm),  n.   The  char- 
acter or  state  of  being'  unnatural ;  unnatural- 
ness.     [Rare.] 

The  expression  of  French  life  will  change  when  French 
life  changes :  and  French  natui'alism  is  better  at  its  worst' 
than  French  unnaturalimi  at  its  best. 

Harper'!  Mag.,  T.TYTY  963. 

unnaturality  (un-nat-u-rari-ti),  n.  The  quality 

or  state  of  being  unnatural ;  unnaturalness ; 

unconformity  to  nature  or  to  reality.     [Eare.] 

What  unkindnes  and  unnaturalitie  may  we  impute  to 

you.  Foxe,  Actes  and  Monuments  (ed.  1683),  II.  1086. 

unnaturalize  (un-nat'u-ral-iz),  v.  t.  [<  «w-2  + 
naturalize.  ]  To  make  unnatural ;  divest  of  nat- 
ural character. 

Such  usurpations  by  Eulers  are  the  unnaturalizingi  of 
nature,  disfranchisements  of  Freedome. 

JT.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  Bl. 

unnaturalized  (un-nat'u-ral-izd),  a.     1.  Not 
naturalized ;  not  made  natural ;  unnatural. 
Adoi'ued  with  unnaturalized  ornaments. 

Brathwayt,  Natures  Enibassie,  Ded.    (Eneyc.  Diet) 

2.  Not  invested,  as  a  foreigner,  with  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  native  subject  or  citizen; 
alien. 
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unnaturally  (un-nat'u-ral-i),  adv.  In  an  un- 
natural manner;  in  opposition  to  natural  feel- 
ings and  sentiments.  Shale.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  i.  1. 
193. 

unnaturalness  (un-na^'u-ral-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  character  of  being  unnatural ;  contrariety  to 
nature. 

unnature^  (un-na'tOr),  n.  [<  «»-!  +  nature.} 
The  absence  of  nature  or  of  the  order  of  nature ; 
the  contrary  of  nature ;  that  which  is  unnatu- 
ral. 

So  as  to  be  rather  unTtature,  after  all,  than  natiu'e. 

H.  BushneU. 

unnature^t  (un-na'tur),  v.  t.  [<  wi-2  +  nature.'] 
To  change  or  take  away  the  nature  of;  endow 
with  a  different  nature .  Sw  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia, 
iii. 

unnavigability  (un-nav^i-ga-bil'i-ti),  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unnavigable.  lAttelVs 
Living  Age,  CLXI.  88. 

unnavigable  (im-nav'i-ga-bl),  a.     Not  navi- 
gable; incapable  of  beingnairigated;  that  may 
not  be  sailed  on. 
That  unnavigable  stream.    Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal,  x.  12. 

unnavigated  (un-nav'i-^a-ted),  a.  Not  navi- 
gated; not  passed  over  in  ships  or  other  ves- 
sels ;  not  sailed  on  or  over.  Cooik,  Third  Voy- 
age. 

unnearf  (un-ner'),  prep.  Not  near;  not  close 
to ;  at  a  distance  from. 

Now  Cities  stand  vnneere  the  Ocean's  brim. 

Z>itvje«,  Muse's  Sacrifice,  p.  51.    (Davies.) 

unnecessarily  (un-nes'e-sa-ri-li),  adv.  In  an 
unnecessary  manner;  without  necessity;  need- 
lessly; superfluously.  Shah.,  Tempest,  ii.  1. 
264. 

unnecessariness  (im-nes'e-sa-ri-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  unnecessary;  needlessness.  Dr. 
H.  More. 

unnecessary  (un-nes'e-sa-ii),  a.  and  n.  [i 
ME.  unnecessarie ;  <  «m-l  -t-  necessa/ry.']  I.  a. 
Not  necessary;  needless;  not  required  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  case ;  useless :  as,  unne- 
cessary labor  or  care ;  unnecessary  rigor. 
Unnecessarie 
Is  him  to  plaunte  yf  he  be  wel  ysowe. 

Palladium,  Husbondrle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  143. 

II.  n.;  pi.  unnecessaries  (-riz).    That  which 
is  unnecessary  or  dispensable. 

It  contains  nothing 
But  rubbish  from  the  other  rooms,  and  unnecessaries. 

Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  ii,  6. 

unnecessityt  (un-nf-ses'i-ti),  n.  The  contrary 
of  necessity ;  something  unnecessary.  Si/r  T. 
Browne. 

Xinneedful  (un-ned'ful),  a.  Not  needful;  not 
wanted;  needless;  unnecessary. 

Speake  not  everye  truth,  for  that  is  mmeedfull. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  360. 

unneedfuUy  (un-ned'fid-i),  adv.  Needlessly; 
unnecessarily.  Milton,  Apology  for  Smectym- 
nuus. 

unneigliboredjUnneigliboured  (un-na'bord),  a. 
Having  no  neighbors. 

Scheila,  .  .  .  an  unneighbour'd  iBle, 
And  far  from  all  resort  of  busy  man. 

Coviper,  Odyssey,  vi. 

unneigIiborliness,TumeigIibourliness(un-na'- 

bor-li-nes),  ii.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unneighborly.  The  Atlantic,  LXV.  380. 
unnei^borly,  unneighbourly  (un-na'bor-li), 
a.  Not  neighborly ;  not  in  accordance  with  the 
duties  or  obligations  of  a  neighbor;  distant; 
reserved;  hence,  unkind:  as,  an  unneighborly 
act. 

On  the  West  it  is  separated  and  secure  from  vnneighbour- 
ly  neighbours  by  a  sandie  wildernesse. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  43S. 

unneighborlyt,  unneighbourlyt  (un-na'bor-li), 
adv.  In  an  unneighborly  manner;  distantly; 
with  reserve ;  hence,  unkindly. 

The  French  .  .  .  have  dealt .  .  .  very  unfriendly  and 
unneighbourly  to  us. 

Strype,  Eocles.  Mem.,  Edw.  VI.,  an.  1B49. 

unnervatet  (im-nfer'vat),  a.  [<  un-^  +  *nervate, 
<  nerve  +  -ate^  (ef.  enervate). "]  Not  strong;  fee- 
ble ;  enervated.  W.  Broome. 
unnerve  (un-n6rv'),  v.  t.  [<  un-^  +  nerve.]  To 
deprive  of  nerve,  force,  or  strength ;  weaken ; 
enfeeble ;  hence,  to  deprive  of  power  or  author- 
ity, as  a  government. 

With  the  whiff  and  wind  of  his  fell  sword 
The  unnerved  father  falls.    Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  496. 

Such  situations  bewilder  and  un7ier»e  the  weak,  but  call 
forth  all  the  strength  of  the  strong. 

Jlacaviay,  Hist  Eng.,  vit 


unobedient 

But  that  beloved  name  unnerved  my  arm. 

M.  Arnold,  Sohrab  and  Bustum. 

unnest  (un-nesf),  v.     [<  MB.  umnesten;  <  un-^ 
+  nest.]    I.  trans.  To  turn  out  of  a  nest;  dis- 
lodge. 
The  eye  unneeted  from  the  head  cannot  see. 

Bev.  T.  Admiu,  Works,  II.  258. 
The  earth  on  its  softly-spinning  axle  never  jars  enough 
to  unnest  a  bird  or  wake  a  child. 

H.  W.  Warren,  Eecreations  in  Astronomy,  p.  58. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  leave  or  depart  from  a  nest 
or  abiding-place  (?). 

0  soule  I  lurking  in  this  wo  unneste. 

Fie  forth  out  of  myn  herte  and  let  it  breste. 

ChoMcer,  Troilus,  iv.  306. 

unnestlet(un-nes'l),«. «.  [_<  un-^  +  nestle.  Of. 
unnest.]  To  deprive  of  or  eject  from  a  nest ; 
dislodge;  eject. 

Lucifer  .  .  .  will  go  about  to  unnestle  and  drive  out  of 
heaven  all  the  gods. 

Urquhmi,  tr.  of  Babelais,  iii.  2.    (Davies.} 

xamet'b.i,  adv.    Saxae&B  uneath. 

unnetted  (un-net'ed),  a.  Not  inclosed  in  a  net 
or  network;  unprotected  by  nets.  Tennyson, 
The  Blackbird. 

unniggard  (un-nig'ard),  a.  Not  niggard  or  mi- 
serly; liberal.    Sytvester. 

unniggardly  (un-nig'ard-li),  a.  Not  niggardly 
or  miserly;  unniggard;  generous.     Tueker. 

unnimbed  (un-nimd'),  a.  [<  MB-1  -1-  ninib  + 
-ed2.]  Not  having  a  nimbus;  represented  as 
without  a  nimbus.  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christ.  An- 
tiq.,  n.  1400. 

unnoble^  (un-no'bl),  a.  [<  MB-1  -I-  noble.]  Not 
noble;  ignoble;  mean. 

Can  there  be  any  nature  so  unnoble. 
Or  anger  so  inhuman,  to  pursue  this? 

Fletcher,  Wife  for  a  Month,  iL  1. 

unnoble^  (un-no'bl),  v.  t.    [<  un-^  +  noble.]   To 
deprive  of  nobility.     Heywood,  If  you  Know 
'  not  me  ("Works,  1874, 1.  236). 
unnobleness  (un-no'bl-nes),  n.    The  state  or 
character  of  being  unnoble ;  meanness. 
Whose  unnobleness, 
Indeed  forgetfulness  of  good  — 

Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  i.  3. 

unnobly  (un-no'bli),  a^t).    Not  nobly;  ignobly. 
Why  do  you  deal  thus  with  him?  'tis  unnobly. 

Fletcher,  Wit  without  Money,  iv.  1. 

unnooked  (un-nukf),  a.  [<  te«-i  +  nook  +  -ed^.]  t 
"Without  nooks  or  crannies ;  hence,  figurative- 
ly, without  guile;  open;  simple. 

With  innocent  upreared  armes  to  Heaven, 
With  my  unn^olh  simplicitle. 

Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  II.,  iv.3. 

unnoted  (un-no'ted),  a.  1.  Not  noted;  not  ob- 
served; not  heeded;  not  regarded;  unmarked. 
Byron,  Corsair,  i. — 2.  Not  marked  or  shown 
outwardly.    Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iii.  5. 21.     [Rare.] 

unnoticed  (un-no'tisd),  a.  1.  Not  observed; 
not  regarded ;  not  noted;  unmarked. 

How  superior  in  dignity,  as  well  as  in  number,  are  the 
unTtoticed,  unhonored  saints  and  heroes  of  domestic  and 
humble  life. 

Channing,  in  Kidd's  Bhetorical  Beader,  p.  217. 

2.  Not  treated  with  the  usual  marks  of  re- 
spect; not  entertained  with  due  attentions; 
neglected. 

unnotify  (un-no'ti-fi),  V.  t.  [<  «»-2  +  notify.] 
To  negative,  as  something  previously  made 
known,  declared,  or  notified.  H.  Walpole,  To 
Mann,  iii.  231.     (Dames.)    [Rare.] 

unnumberable  (un-num'b6r-a-bl),  a.  [<  ME. 
unnombirable;  <  un-^  +  numbeirdble.]  Innumer- 
able. 

unnumbered  (un-num'bferd),  a.  Not  num- 
bered; hence,  innumerable;  indefinitely  nu- 
merous. Beau,  and  Fl.,  Thierry  and  Theodo- 
ret,  iv. 

unnumerablet  (un-nu'me-ra-bl),  a.  Innumer- 
able.    [Rare.] 

unnun(un-nun'),  V.  t.  [<  un-'^  +  nwn.]  To  re- 
lease or  depose  from  the  condition  of  a  nun; 
cause  to  cease  to  be  a  nun.     [Rare.] 

Many  did  quickly  unnun  and  disfriar  themselves. 

Fuller. 

unnurtured  (un-n&r'turd),  a.  Not  nurtured; 
not  educated;  untrained;  rough. 

"  Unnurtured  Blount !— thy  brawling  cease ; 
He  opes  his  eyes,"  said  Eustace ;  "peace ! " 

Scott,  Marmion,  vL  28. 

unobediencet  (un-o-be'di-ens),  n.  [<  ME.  un- 
obedience;  <  «tn-i  -1-  obedience.]  Disobedience. 
Wyclif,  2  Cor.  x. 

unobedientt  (un-o-be'di-ent),  a.    Disobedient. 

Fepin,  not  unobedient  to  the  Popes  call,  passing  into 
Italy,  trees  him  out  of  danger. 

Milton,  Beformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 


unobjectionable 

unobjectionable  (un-ob-jek'shon-a-bl),  a.  Not 
liable  to  objection;  incapable  di  being  con- 
demned as  faulty,  false,  or  improper.  Paley, 
Evidences,  iii.  6. 

vmobjectionabl^    (nn-ob-jek'shon-a-bli),    adv. 
In  an  unobjectionable  manner.  " 
nnobnozious  (un-ob-nok'shus),  a.    1.  Not  lia- 
ble; not  subject; "not  exposed. 

Ouardians  of  AlcinouB*  gate 
Forever,  unolmoxiout  to  decay. 

Cowper,  Odyssey,  TiL 

2.  Not  obnoxious ;  not  ofEensive  or  hateful. 
nnobsegtuiousness  (un-ob-se'kwi-us-nes),  n. 
The  character  or  state  of  being  incompUant; 
want  of  compliance. 
All  UTiobseqiiioutness  to  tbe  Incogltancy. 

Sir  r.  BrowTMjVulg.  Err.    {Eneyc  DUst.) 

unobserrable  (un-ob-z6r'va-bl),  a.  Incapable 
of  being  observed|not  otiservable;  not  dis- 
coverable.   Boyle,  Works,  I.  702. 

tmobservance  (un-ob-z6r'vans),  n.  X.  The  state 
or  character  of  being  vmobservant;  want  of  ob- 
servation; inattention.  Whitloek,  Manners  of 
Eng.  People,  p.  419. — 2.  Lack  of  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  some  law,  rule,  or 
ceremony:  as,  the  unobseroanee  of  the  pre- 
scribed fonns  of  old  law. 

unobservant  (un-ob-z6r'vant),  a.    1.  Not  ob- 
servant; not  attentive;  heedless:  as,  an  unob- 
servant traveler  orieader. 
An  unexperienced  and  unobBervant  man. 

V.  Knox,  Essays,  zc. 

2.  Not  careful  to  comply  with  what  is  pre- 
scribed or  required:  as,  one  unobservant  of  eti- 
quette.— 3.  Not  obsequious.    Imp.  Diet. 
unobserved  (un-ob-z6rvd'),  a.  .Not  observed; 
not  noticed;  not'regarded;  not  heeded. 
Uvohsened  the  glaring  orb  declines. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  EpiL  ii. 

unobservedly  (un-ob-z6r'ved-li)^  adv.  In  an 
unobserved  manner;  without  being  observed. 

nnobserving  (un-ob-z6r'ving),  a.  Not  observ- 
ing; inattentive ; lieedleBs.  WaterUmd,Woi\ss, 
VI.  176. 

nnobstructed  (un-ob-struk'ted),  a.  Not  ob- 
structed; not  filled  with  impediments;  not 
hindered  or  stopped ;  clear :  as,  an  unoistrutil- 
ed  stream  or  channel.  Sir  B.  Blackmore,  Crea- 
tion, iv. 

nnobstructive  (un-ob-struk'tiv),  o.  Not  pre- 
senting any  obstacle;  not  obstifuetive,  in  any 
sense.    Sir  B.  Blachmore,  Creation,  ii. 

unobtrusive  (un-pb-tro'siv),  a.  Not  obtrusive ; 
not  forward;  mo'dest;  inconspicuous. 

We  possess  within  our  own  city  an  instance  of  merits  as 
eminent  as  It  is  urwbtrueive. 

E.  Everett,  Orations  and  Speeches,  L  324. 

unobtrusively  (un-gb-tro'siv-li),  adv.  In  an 
unobtrusive  manner ;  not  f orwardly. 

unobtrusiveness  (un-ob-trB'siv-nes),  n.  The 
character  or  state  of  being  unobtrusive. 

nnobvious  (un-ob'vi-us),  a.  Not  obvious,  evi- 
dent, or  majiif est.    Boyle,  Works,  n.  177. 

unoccupied  (un-ok'u-pid),  a.  1.  Not  occupied; 
not  possessed:  as,  unoccupied  land,  N.  Grew, 
Cosmologia  Sacra. — 2\.  Not  used;  not  made 
use  of;  unfrequented. 

This  way  of  late  had  been  much  unoccupied,  and  was  al- 
most all  grown  over  with  grass. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  ii. 

8.  Not  employed  or  taken  up  in  business  or 
otherwise :  as,  unoccupied  time. 
unode  (u'nod),  n.  A  conical  point  of  a  sur- 
face in  which  the  tangent  cone  has  degenerated 
to  two  coincident  planes,  so  that  infinitely  near 
that  point  the  surface  has  the  form  of  a .  thin 
sheet  cut  ofE  at  an  edge,  both  sides  of  the  sheet 
being  continuous  with  one  side  of  the  surface 
generally.  Also  called  umplanar  node. 
unoffending  (un-o-fen'ding),  a.  Not  offending; 
not  giving  offense;  not  sinning;  free  from  sm 
or  fault;  harmless;  innocent;  blameless. 

My  prayers  pull  daily  blessings  on  thy  head. 

My  unoffending  child. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Laws  of  Candy,  ii. 

unofTensive  (un-o-fen'siv),  a.    Not  offensive; 

harmless;  inoffensive.    Bp. Fell,  Sammond,!. 

unofficious  (un-p-fish'us),  a.    Not  officious;  not 

forward  or  intermeddling.    Milton,  Tetraehor- 

don. 

unoften  (un-6'fn),  adv.  Not  often;  rarely. 
[Kare.] 

The  man  of  gallantry  not  umtften  has  been  found  to 

think  after  the  same  manner.    ffarrt»,  Three  Treatises,  iL 

We  have  good  reasons  for  believing  that  not  unqften  it 

[the  archiepiscopal  cross]  bore  on  each  of  its  two  sides 

a  figure  of  our  Lord  hanging  nailed  to  the  rood. 

Kock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  iL  233. 
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Unogatat  (u-no-ga'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Fabrieius, 
1775).]  In  the  Fabrieian  classification,  a  di- 
vision of  insects  having  only  maxillary  palpi, 
including  the  dragon-flies,  centipeds,  and  spi- 
ders. 

unoil  (un-oil'),  V.  t.  [<  Mn-2  +  oil.^  To  free 
from  oil.    Vryden. 

unoiled  (un-oUd'),  «•  Not  oiled ;  free  from  oil. 
Vnailed  hinges.  Toang,  Love  of  Fame,  vi. 

unoldt  (un-old'),  «•  *•  [<  un-^  +  old.'\  To  make 
young;  rejuvenate. 

Minde-gladding  fruit  that  can  unolde  a  man. 
Sylveiter,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  iL,  The  Schisme. 

ITnona  (u-no'na),  n.  [NL.  (Linnreus  filius,  1781) ; 
altered  from  iftj.  Anona,  the  name  of  a  related 
genus.]  A  genus  of  plants,  of  the  order  Ano- 
naceie,  type  of  the  tribe  Unonese.  it  differs  from 
Asmdna,  the  papaw  of  the  United  States,  in  its  commonly 
monilif orm  frui^  and  from  others  of  its  tribe  in  its  corolla 
with  flat  open  petals,  and  in  having  numerous  ovules  in 
a  single  series.  The  25  species  are  natives  of  tropical 
Asia,  except  1  or  6  which  are  African.  They  are  trees  or 
shrubby  climbers,  nsually  with  large  flowers  solitary  in  or 
near  the  axils,  their  petals  often  2  or  3  inches  long,  reach- 
ing 6  inches  in  IT,  longifiora,  a  shrub  of  Assam.  Their 
young  branches  are  often  silky  or  velvety,  with  brown, 
gray,  golden,  or  reddish  haiis,  or,  in  U.  Desmos  and  U, 
discolor,  are  covered  with  white  dots  or  tubercles.  Many 
species  yield  an  aromatic  bark  and  fruil^  used  as  a  stim- 
ulant and  febrifuge.  17.  discolor,  cultivated  in  India, 
and  native  also  in  China  and  the  Malay  archipelago,  is  a 
small  tree  or  shrub  with  polymorphous  leaves,  odorous 
yellow  flowers  with  silky  petals  in  several  varieties,  and 

.purple  moniliform  fruit  with  fleshy  joints,  resembling 
snum  grapes;  from  the  unripe  fruit  the  Chinese  make  a 
purple  dye.  CT.  viridifiora,  a  gigantic  climber  of  Indian 
forests,  is  remarkable  foi  the  bright-green  color  of  its 
large  flowers.  For  the  former  U.  Iiamata,  now  Artdbotrys 
odoratissvnut,  see  taU-grape;  for  the  former  U.  (now  Ca- 
na/npt£)  odorata,  see  Cwrwnga.  See  also  Uvaria  and  Xy- 
lopia,  with  which  the  species  have  been  much  confused. 

XJnoneae  (u-no'ne-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Bentham  and 
Hooker,  1862),  <  Unona  +  -ese."]  A  tribe  of  poly- 
petalous  plants,  of  the  order  Anonacese,  charac- 
terized by  flowers  with  densely  crowded  sta- 
mens and  six  valvate  flattened  or  conni vent  pet- 
als in  two  rows,  all  nearly  alike,  or  the  inner 
small  or  absent,  it  includes  16  genera,  of  which  Uno- 
na is  the  type ;  AMmina  and  Trigynffia  are  American,  the 
others  natives  mostly  of  tropical  Asia  or  Africa. 

unoperative  (un-op'e-ra-tiv),  a.  Inopera- 
tive. 

If  the  life  of  Christ  be  hid  to  this  world,  much  more  is 
his  Scepter  unoperative  but  in  spirituall  things. 

MiUon,  Keformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

unoperculate,  unoperculated  (un-o-p6r  'ka-lat, 

-la-ted),  a.    Inopereulate. 
unopposed  (un-o-pdzd'),  a.    Not  opposed;  not 

resisted ;  not  nieeting  with  obstrucmon. 

For  what  end  was  that  bill  to  linger  beyond  the  usual 
period  of  an  uru^pposed  measure? 

Burke,  Speech  at  Bristol,  1789. 
TTnopposed  blow.    See  ilow^. 
unoppressiye  (un-o-pres'iv),  a.    Not  oppres- 
sive.   Burke,  French  Kev. 
uno-rail  (li'no-ral),  as.     [Irreg.  <  L.  itmM,  one, 
+  E.  rajii.]    Characterized  by  a  single  rail: 
noting  a  traction  system  for  ordinary  wagons, 
in  which  a  single  rail  is  laid  for  the  locomotive, 
which  grasps  it  by  means  of  paired  driving- 
wheels  set  almost  horizontally.    M.  H.  Knight. 
unordained  (un-6r-dand'),  a.    1.  Not  ordained. 
— 2t.  Inordinate. 

The  delyte  that  has  no^hte  of  unordaynde  styrrynge, 
and  mekely  has  styrrynge  in  Criste. 

US.  Idruxin  A.  i.  17, 1. 196.    (HaUiwell.) 

unorder  (un-6r'der),  V.  t.    [<  «m-2  +  order."] 
To  counterorder ;  countermand  an  order  for. 
[Bare.] 
1  think  I  must  unorder  the  tea. 

Miss  Bwmey,  Cecilia,  viii.  3.    (Dames.) 

unordered  (un-6r'derd),  a.  [<  ME.  imordred 
(def.  2);  <  mk-1  +  ordered.]  1.  Not  in  or  ar- 
ranged in  order;  disordered. — 2.  Not  ordered 
or  commanded. — 3.  Not  belonging  to  a  reli- 
gious order.    [Bare.] 

Thow  Shalt  considere  .  ,  .  whelther  thou  be  .  .  .  wed- 
ded or  sengle,  ordered  or  unardred. 

Clumeer,  Parson's  Tale. 

unorderly  (un-6r'd6r-li),  a.  Not  orderly;  ir- 
regular; disorderly.  Booker,  Ecoles.  Polity, 
iv.  4. 

unordinary  (un-6r'di-na-ri),  a.  Not  ordinary; 
not  common ;  imusual. 

unordinatet,  «•  [ME.,  <  unA  +  ordinate.'^  In- 
ordinate.    WyeUf,  Ecclus.  xlv.  9. 

unordinatelyt,  adv.  [ME.,  <  wnordimate  +  ■iy^.'] 
Inordinately.     Wydif,  2  Thess.  iii.  6. 

unorganized  (un-dr'gan-izd),  o.  Not  organ- 
ized; inorganized;  inorganic:  as,  metals  are 
unorganized  bodies.  Locke,  Human  Under- 
standing, ii.  30. 


unpaired 

unoriginal(un-o-rij'i-nal), a.  1.  Not  original; 
derived;  adventitious ;  accidental. — 2.  Having 
no  origin  or  birth;  ungenerated. 
Unoriginal  night  and  chaos  wild.  Milton,  F.  L.,  a.  477. 
unoriginate (un-o-rij'i-nat),  a.  [<  unA  +*origi- 
nate,  a.,  <  ML.  originatus,  pp. :  see  originate,  v.] 
Not  originated. 

Arius  denied  of  Christ  that  He  was  unoriginate,  or  part 
of  the  Unoriginate.  Eneye.  Brit.,  II.  637. 

unoriginated  (un-o-rij'i-na-ted),  a.  Not  origi- 
nated; having  no  birth  or  creation. 

The  Father  alone  is  seU-existent,  underived,  unorigi- 
nated. Waterland,  Works,  II.  848. 

unoriginatedness  (un-o-rij'i-na-ted-nes),  n. 
The  character  or  state  or  being  unoriginated  or 
without  birth  or  creation. 
Self-existence  or  unoriginatedness. 

Waterland,  Works,  HI.  120. 

unoriginately  (un-o-rij'i-nat-li),  adoj.   Without 
birth  or  origin. 
He  Is  so  emphatically  or  unork/inately. 

Waterland,  Works,  XL  29. 

unornt,  unom'et,  «■  [ME.,  also  unourne,  <  AS. 
*unome  (in  unomlu!),  old.]  Old;  worn  out; 
feeble. 

I  waxe  feble  and  vnoume; 
To  flee  to  God  is  my  beste  way. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (B.  B.  T.  &.%  p.  70. 

unomamental  (un-dr-na-men'tal),  a.  Not  or- 
namental.    West,  On  the  Eesurifection,  p.  335. 

unornamented  (un-6r'na-men-ted),  a.  Not.or- 
namented;  unadorned;  not  decorated;  plain. 
Coventry,  Philemon  to  Hyde,  v. 

unorthodox  (un-6r'th9-doks),o.  Not  orthodox; 
heterodox;  heretical.'  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

unorthodozy  (un-6r'tho-dok-si),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  unorthodox;  unsoundness 
in  faith ;  heterodoxy ;  heresy.     [Rare.] 

Calvin  made  roast-meat  of  Servetus  at  Geneva  for  his 
unartiwdoxy.        Tom  Brown,  Works,  HI.  104.    (Dasies.) 

unossified  (un-os'i-fid),  a.  Not  ossified;  not 
bony:  specifically  noting  structures  which  usu- 
ally become  bone  in  the  course  of  time,  or  in 
other  cases. 

unostentatious  (un-os-ten-ta'shus),  a.  1.  Not 
ostentatious;  not  boastful;  not  making  show 
or  parade ;  modest.  West,  On  the  Resurrection. 
—  2.  Not  glaring;  not  showy:  as,  waostentor 
tious  coloring. 

unostentatiously  (un-os-ten-ta'shus-U),  ad/o. 
In  an  unostentatious  manner;  without  show, 
parade,  or  ostentation.     V.  Knox. 

unostentatiousness  (un-os-ten-ta'shus-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  character  of  being  unostentatious, 
or  free  from  ostentation. 

unowed  (un-od'),  a.  1.  Not  owed;  not  due. 
— 2t.  Not  owned;  having  no  owner. 

England  now  is  left 
To  tug  and  scamble,  and  to  part  by  the  teeth 
The  unowed  interest  of  proud-swelling  state. 

Shak.,  E.  John,  iv.  3. 147. 

unowned^  (un-ond'),  a.  [<  MB-2  -f  owned,  pp.  of 
OM)»i.]  Not  owned;  having  no  known  owner; 
not  claimed.    Milton,  Comus,  1.  407. 

unowned^  (un-6nd'),  a.  [<  MK-i  +  owned,  pp. 
of  own^.]  Not  avowed ;  not  acknowledged  as 
one's  own ;  not  admitted  as  done  by  one's  self; 
uneonfessed:  as,  MJiowned  faults.  Gay,  Trivia,  ii. 

unpack  (un-pak'),  v.  t.  [<  un-^  +  pack.]  1 .  To 
open,  as  things  packed :  as,  to  unpack  goods. — 

2.  To  relieve  of  a  pack  or  burden;  unload;  dis- 
burden. 

unpacker  (un-pak'6r),  n.  One  who  unpacks. 
Miss  Edgeworth,  Ennui,  iii.    {Dames.) 

unpaid  (un-pad'),  a.  1.  Not  paid;  not  dis- 
charged, as  a  debt.  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  782.—  2. 
Not  having  received  what  is  due :  as,  unpaid 
workmen. 

If  her  armies  are  three  years  unpaid,  she  is  the  less  ex- 
hausted by  expense.  Burlce,  State  of  the  Nation. 

3.  Serving  without  pay;  unsalaried :  as,  unpaid 
justices — TTnpald-for,  not  paid  for. 

Prouder  than  rustling  In  unpaid-/or  silk. 

Sliak.,  Cymbellne,  ilL  3.  24. 
unpained  (un-pand'),  a.   Not  pained;  suffering 
no  pain.    B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  3. 
Unpainfnl  (un-pan'fU),  a.   Not  painful ;  giving 
no  pain. 

An  easy  and  unpaivful  touch. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  ii.  4. 

um)aint  (un-panf),  V.  t.    [<  Mm-2  -I-  paint.]    To 

efface  the  painting  or  color  of.    ParneU. 

unpaired  (un-pard'),  a.     Not  paired,  in  any 

sense.— Unpaired  fins,  of  fishes  the  vertical  flns- 

namely,  the  dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal. 


unpalatable  6633                                                      unperislimg 

^^fi^*»t^lt^.™^"^^''^"*"C?^^'"'  Not  palatable,  tmpassableness  (un-pas'a-bl-nes), ».  The  char- unpeni  (™-pen'),  «•  <■    [<  «tTO-2  +  pe»i.]    To  let 

llSl)Satablv  i^'Sfi'??Wi^   nr,.     T  aoterorstateofbeiiguHpassable.                        ou^t  or  ielease  f r'om  beiig  penne^d  or  daZed 

^^atfhln  iT»;^?.  ^XoL;   \i      ■     -^  ^"^  """"  «''*™  »"''•»".  "-ho  speak  of  the  u7m>»a>lm^i>  of  the    up ;  set  free  from  a  pen  or  confinement, 

paiaiaoie  manner;  aisagreeably.  ocean,  mention  the  worfdB  that  lav  havmiii  ft                        t.                           „     . 

nnpalped   (nn-palpf),    S.      HaVing  no  palpi.  '                        E^lnV^^ot^ico^^v^.        «=' 7" «»!'«»« another's  water.                  BU^Tc^Ume. 

Clans,  Zodlogy  (tra,ns.),  p.  470.     [Bare.]  impasslonate"(un-pash'on-at),  a.  1 .  Free  from  ^Pen^t  (un-pen'),  v.  t.    To  deprive  of  feathers. 

impanel  (un-pan  el),  v.  t.;   pret.  and  pp.  «k-  bias:  impartial;  dispassionate                                   A  new  convert  is  like  a  bird  newly  entered  into  a  net ; 

paneUd,  wmanelUd,  vw.  vm>anelma.  vmacmel-       m,i. i  .     .      .,,  .      .,.        .,  ••■  when,  by  busy  and  disturbed  flutterings,  she  discom- 

lima      r<  wn-^  +  <Bam^r\     To  tpto  nff  a^or„!l  •       !^  ooole  iMipagMomte  mildnesse  of  positive  wisdome     poses  the  order  of  it,  she  is  entangled  and  umpmmd,  and 

img.     \\  wn     T  pmei.^     10  taKe  Ott  a  panel  is  not  enough  to  damp  and  astonish  the  proud  resistance     made  a  prey  to  her  treacherous  enemy, 

irom;  unsaQdJe.    Also  spelled  MmpamieZ.  of  carnal  and  false  Doctors.                                                                                      J'er.  rayJor,  Works  (ed.  1886)  I.  108. 

God's  peace  be  with  him  who  saved  us  the  trouble  of    „    ^^  ,      ^*''™' ^I'°'°8^ '""^  ^"'''"™'""^-  Unpenetrable   (nn-pen'e-tra-bl),  o.     Imnene- 

Unpangea  (im-pangd),  a.     Not  afBioted  with  Sober,  grave,  and  «npmsio»Mfe  words.                           ;8a»%s,  Paraphrase  of  J6k  p.  52.     rEare.l 

pangs;  not  pained.     [Rare.]  _                          -2^°«*«.  Thoughts  on  Education.  „nperi'sioned(un-pen'shond3,  a.     1.  Not  pen- 

yt,'!?™.l""^®*^°°*^y;  ^"'''''™™"l'i  Grief  unpassionatedt  (nn-pash'on-a-ted),a.    Dispas-    sioned;  not  rewarded  by'a pension:  as,  an  mb- 

FSbests'oUcitoS      "^^°'™'°*°'*"'^"*"°  sionate.-    GJawiiZe,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  xi.     pensioned  soldier.— 2.  Not  kept  in  pLy;  not 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  i.  L  ^''iPa'SSlonately  (un-pash'on-at-li),  adv.     Dis-    held  in  dependence  by  a  pension.     Syron,  Ma- 

„„„-„j,-__  , ^„„/„   J- \        J      ry        a  _L  P^-ssionately;  impartially;  calmly.    MkonBa-    zeppa,  iv. 

unparaaise  (nn-par  a-dis),  V.  t.     r<  «m-2  +     siin-p  ■> '       r  J!  J  „_ii.ii„  /„ x>  i\   ..   *     ry        ■>  j_  7   1 

^r^^lltMl'^^^^^                                                   (--pash'find),    a.    Free   from  T^p'rU^TeoS ;%Ue  ^M^affit 

ot  paradise,  render  unhappy.     [Eare.]                passion ;  dispassionate.    Sw  J.  Vavies,  Witte's  depopulate;  dispeople. 

Ghastly  thought  would  drmk  up  all  your  joy,          Pilgrimage,  p.  48.                                 .  m  wnmrnlp  V,,nmt                  '^!r    A  and  r    i  k  « 

And  quite  MMparodfee  the  realms  of  light.                       UUDastorf  fTin-tias'torl  «  y'      r<' ««  2  4- ««rfor  1  >■"■  «'^Peopie  Egypt.                SA«*.,  A.  andC,  i.  5.  78. 

Young,  Nfeht  Thoughts,  i.  ^nf^^fiiTl?      ie^'    i         "^  1               pastor.]  Unpeopled  offices,  untrodden  stones. 

«^«o.....^«..j  /            /          jT        tt          1  j      iodepnveof  the  office  of  a  pastor;  cause  to  be  SAo*.,  Rich,  n.,  i.  2.  ea 

unparagoned  (Tm-par'9-gond  ,  a.    Unequaled;     no  lo^er  a  pastor.    Aiier.  Thevhave««™o»rdthe  Kinedome  bv  exnuteonof  so 

nnmatcTied;  matcfiless;  peerless.                        unpatffed  (un-pathf),  a.     [<  «-i  +  path  +  n^y\bZmT'^'''%mTR^l.^m<.t^Ble!,^ 

Your  ™j,am^o»e^  mistress.    Sft«fc.Cymbeline.i.4.87.     -ef.^    Having  no  paths;  pathless;  trackless,  unpeppered  (nn-pep'6rd),  a.    Unseasoned;  not 

nnparallelable  (im-par'a-lel-a-bl),  a.    Incapa-     Ll*are.]  piquant.     FRare.] 

ble  of  beine  paralleled.             '                                                             A  wild  dedication  of  yourselves  .,   -^      ,t.j 

"  "'■  """^f  i'"''  ai^o^BU-                                                                  Xo  ««pa«A'd  watera.         ShaL,  W.  T.,  iv.  4.  578.  ?,e  Novel-Eeaders,  such  as  relish  most 

My  OTJiparaJIeJaftZe  love  to  mankind.                                              .,               ,,          .....     .,.        '  ,       '    ,         ,  Plain  Nature  s  feast,  itnpejiper'd  with  a  Ghost. 

iip.  ffosZi,  Mystery  of  Godliness,  vi.  Unpatnwayea(mi-path'wad),o.  \_<miA+path-  Coimoji,  Vagaries  Vindicated,  p.  203.    (Davies.} 

unparalleled  (un-par'a-leld),  a.     Having  no  ^^  t  ;^'*  •^.R^^'^^g  "^°  P^t'^^^yj  P^^'^^^s?  unperceivable(un-per-se'va-bl),a.    Incapable 

parallel  or  equal ;  unequaled ;  unmatched.  unpamea.     L^are.j                                                ^^  being  perceived ;  not  perceptible.    South, 

The  elder  Cretans  ilourish'd  many  years,  Mtnr^?^o'«^tnmthtu!d\fin                     Sermons,  IV.  ix 

Inwar,lnpeace»»p«.«K«             ,'         .  *              FordSttSe  W^^                                                                                                       ^  ^^ 
Seaii.a7uiFl.,Lay/BoiCa.nd.y,i.l.  ..            ,         _                '        r^  VVn                 Tmperceived  manner :  imperceptibly. 
unparasitized  (un-par'a-si-tizd),  a.     Not  h.-Zf^'f''^tli''+fJ^i^]'  impLtieZ'  ""■^'"  unperceived(un-p6r4evd?),  a.  ^Not^perceived; 
fested,  or  unaffected,  by  a  parasite,  mence,  ^un-    ^pattence.i    impatience.              not  heeded;  not  observed;  not  noticed. 

unpardonable  (un-par'don-a-bl),  a.     Not  to  be                     Causede  me  to  doh  oftenc^"'*'"'"*™^  ■'^  Invigorating  and  purifying  emanation,  which,  un- 

forgiven;  incapable  of  being  pardoned  or  re-                                                     Rom.  of  the  Rose,  I.  m6  seen  and  Mn^erccjBed,  elevates  the  debased  affections, 
mitted:  as,  an  wnpard^abU  insult.                       unpatientt  (un-pa'shent),  a.    [<  ME.  unpad^i;  „^^^^„^,„AT f"""^l  Nat  Hist.  Enthusiasm  p.  68. 

•Tisafaulttootoo»jiia«ir<«<maW&                                    <  wiA  +  patient.A     Watient.                           '  unperceivedly  (un-p6r-se  ved-li),  a^v.     So  as 

Sftafc,  8  Hen.  VL.  i.  4. 108.     ir„„ r,„»  ^  „ii„                     j   ,        j      ,_.x  "ot  to  be  perceived;  imperceptibly.     Boyle, 

o,™.«..,  o  iiou.     i.,     ».  ±uu.      Ynpaeiera  m  alle  penaunces  and  pleyned,  as  hit  were,  Wni-lrs   V   9fin                >         *•         i-        J            ff    > 

Unpardonable  sin,  the  sin  of  blasphemy  against  the     On  god,  whenne  me  greued  ouht  and  grucched  of  bus       '  "iJ^s,   '■/'""■  .^ .  , ,, 

Holy  Ghost  (Mat.  xii.  31).    See  blai^hemy.                                 sonde.                              Piers  PioMman  (0),  vlL  110.  Unperceptlblet   (un-p6r-sep'ti-bl),   a.      Imper- 

unpardonableness    (un-par'don-a-bl-nes),    re.  unpatriotic  (un-pa-tri-ot'ik),  a.    Not  patriotic,  oeptible.    iro??flj»(J,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  888. 

The  character  or  state  of  being  unpardonable.     Quarterly  Bev.  unpercn  (un-p6rch'),  «•  <■    [,<un-^+ perch.}    To 
unpardonably  (un-par'dqn-a-bli),  a(?!).    Not  in  impatronized  (un-pa'tron-izd),  a.    1.  Nothav-    dnve  from  a  perch.     [Rare.] 

a  pardonable  maimer  or  degree ;  beyond  pardon    ing  a  patron ;  not  supported  by  friends.    John-  Either  rowse  the  Deere,  or  vnpeareh  the  Phesant. 

or  forgiveness.                                                         son,  Rambler,  No.  120.— 2.  Not  traded  with  ^^V,  Buphues,  Anat.  of  wit,  p.  lu. 

unparegalt,  «■     IMso  mperegal;  <WE.impare-    customarily;  not  frequented  by  customers:  as,  unperegalt,  «•    8a,me  as  unparegal. 

gal,  unparygal;  <  «»-i  -1-  paregal.2    Unequal,      an  unpatromzed  dealer  or  shop.    [Commercial  imperfect  (un-per'fekt),  a.    [<  ME.  unperfit,  un- 

I  trowe  nat  now  that  I  be  unparygal  to  the  strokes  of    cant.J  parfit,  unperfight;  <  unA  +  perfect.'}    Not  per- 

fortune.                              CJlaMoer,  BoBthius,  iii.  prosel.  luipatterned(un-pat'ernd),  a.     Havingnopat-  feet.   (a)Notconsummated,  finished,  or  completed ;  un- 

My knaverie growes «»i)er«pa2i.                                      tern;  unequaled;  peerless.  developed. 

Mwrston,  Dutch  Courtezan,  iv.  5.                   Should  I  prize  you  less  unpattem'd  Sir  Eecharde  hermyte  reherces  a  dredfuU  tale  of  vn-perJiUe 

unparfitt,  a.    A  Middle  English  form  of  unper-               ^   ,   ^»«-  -^f,  ^'-  ^^-f^^ -"^  '^^''-a-'t.  ^  """''^"^^^  *H^Jij'„tl^osl  TSiseVaJ's!  TsTp'^^: 

fiot.                                                                                 impayed   (un-pavd'),   a.     1.    Not  paved;  not  Thine  eyes  did  see  mine  ««,.r/^t  substance. 

unparlianientanly(un-par-li-men'ta-ri-li),     covered  with  stone.  •'    js.  cxxxix.  18  [B.  v.], 

adv.     In  an  unparliamentary  manner.                        Streets,  which  were  for  the  most  part  MJipraei!.  Then  is  there  monarchy 

UnparliamentarineSS  (un-par-li-men'ta-ri-                                                        TheAnKrimn,'VJ.2Sl.  trnperfectyet.      m'ddieSoM,  Game  at  Chess,  Ind. 

nes)j  ».    The  character  or  state'of  being  un-    3t.  Castrated;  gelded.    ShaTc.,  Cymbeline,  ii.  'Tis  finished  what  wTiper/eo*  waa  before, 

parliamentary.                                                         3. 34.     [Ludicrous.]  Ford,  Ben  Jonson. 

unparliamentary   (un-par-li-men'ta-ri),    a.  unpayt  (un-pa'),  «.  *.     [<  «ot-2  +  pay^.}     To  (6)  Deficient;  imperfect;  faulty;  lacking  in  something. 

Contrary  to  the  usages  or  ruf  es  of  proceeding    undo ;  annul  by  payment.     [Humorous.]  The  Pope  asso[i]led  hym  ther  benyngly, 

in  Parliament  or  in  any  legislative  (or  by  ex-        Pay  her  the  debt  you  owe  her,  and  unpay  the  villany  When  declared  hade  hys  dedes  vnperftght. 

tension  deliberative)  body;  not  such  as  can  be     yo"  have  done  her.                Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  l.  iso.  •S»'«-  of  Partenay  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  5225. 

used  or  uttered  in  Parliament  or  any  legisla-  unpayable  (un-pa'a-bl),  a.    Incapable  of  being  ■*°  unperfect  actor.                      Shak.,  Sonnets,  xxiii. 

tive  body:  as,  wnparUamentary  language.             paid.    South,  Sermons,  X.  Ik.  imperfectt  (un-per'fekt),  v.  t    To  leave  unfin- 

Having  faUed,  too,  in  getting  supplies  by  M»parito)ra«»-  unpeacet  (un-p§s'),  M.     [<  ME.  MJipece;  <  mb-1  ished.    /Sir  P.  S»d»e«/,  Arcadia,  iii. 

to»V  methods,  Charles  "oousultedTwith  Sir  Bobert Cotton     +  peace.}    Absence  of  peace ;  dispeace.  unperfectiont  (un-'Per-fek'shon),  M.     [ME.  «»- 

what  was  to  be  done."                                .      ,  ..  .     unpeaceable  (un-pe'sa-bl),  a.    Not  peaceable ;  perfecdoun;  <  imA  +  perfection.']    Imperfec- 

Carij/ie,  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches,  Int.,  IV.     quarrelsome.        ^      "      "                ^                '  tion.     JFj/*/,- Ecolus.  ikx^ii.  31. 

Unparroted  (un-par'Ot-ed),  a.  Not  repeated  by          ^way,  unpeaceable  dog,  or  I'll  spurn  thee  hence !  unperfectlyt  (un-per'f  ekt-li),  adv.  Imperfectly, 

rote  as  if  by  a  parrot.     [Rare.]                                                                          Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  i.  l  280.  Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc, 

Her  sentiments  were  «»parrofe(i  and  unstudied.             unpeaceableneSS    (un-pe'sa-bl-nes),    n.    The  1850),  p.  207. 

JlffflM<fo««7J«,  Travels,  L  207.   (fliwiea.)    g^^te    of    being    unpeaceable;    unquietness ;  unperfectness  (un-per'f ekt-nes), ».    Imperfeo- 

unpartialt  (un-par'shal),  a.    Not  partial;  im-    quarrelsomeness.    Mountagu.  tion. 

partial.                              "                                                   Unpeaceful    (un-pes'flil),   a.     Not  pacific    or  Being  of  my  MJjper/eciTjess  unworthy  of  your  f riend- 

I  weighed  the  matter  which  you  committed  into  my    peaceful;   unquiet;   disturbed.     Milton,  Aas.  °"'P-                                   ^   Sir  P.  Sidney,  AicaAw,  i. 

hands  with  my  most  unjjarttoZ  and  farlhest  reach  of  rea-    to  Eikon  BasiUke,  xvili.  Unperformed  (im-per-f6rmd'),    a.     Not   per- 

^°^                                     ^"^ -P- 'S'>*«2'. -^oa'iia.  ■'■  unpedigreed  (un-ped'i-gred),   a.    Not  distin-  formed ;  not  done ;  not  executed ;  not  fulfilled ; 

Unpartially  (un-par'shal-i),  aife.    Impartially,    guished by  a  pedigree.    B.  Follok.  hence,  not  represented  on  the  stage;  unacted: 

DealMjspartfaKj^with  thine  own  heart.                          unpeerable  (un-per'a-bl),  a.     [<  un-l  +  peer^  as,  the  business  remains  unperformed;  an  uri- 

J!p.  Ha!?,  Bahn  of  Gilead,  §  12.     + -able.}    Such  thaf  no  peer  can  be  found ;  in-  i^er/ormed  promise;  the  play  remained  wjiper- 

impassable   (un-pas'a-bl),   a.    1.  Not  admit-    comparable.  formed. 

ting  passage;  impassable.                                       Unpeered  (un-perd'),  a.    Having  no  peer  or  This  voyage,  wnper/orm'd  by  livmg mag 

But  seeing  these  North-easteme  Seas  are  so  frozen  and    equal;  unequaled.  .,,,,/              ,■  i,         J^^'      y^>^ 

impassable.                             Pttrcftos,  Pilgrimage,  p.  436.                          Such  an  Mn^jeert  excellence.  Unperisnablet  (nn-per  isn-a-Di),  a.     JNot  per- 

2.  Not  current;  not  received  in  common  pay-                              ^"'*'°"' ^'""*°  '^^ ^"™»' ^' "■  ^-  istable;  imperishable.    *ectotor,  No.  537. 

ments;    uncurrent:     as,   M»pa«sa6ie  notes  or  unpeg  (un-peg'),  ».  *.     [,<un-^ +peg.}    To  pull  unBenshabryt  (im-per  ish-a-bli),  «(?».    Imper- 

coins                                                                          out  the  peg  or  pegs  from;  open  by  removing  a  isnably.  _                    ,.  ,   .     ,          „. 

,,  , .                  i    J    J  .                      i       ,      „    nes  or  pcffs  unpenshmg  (un-per  ish-mg),  a.    Not  pensh- 

Making  a  new  standard  for  money  must  make  all     F"s  "^  iiega-  .  ^.  Inafinw-  dnraWp 

money  which  is  lighter  than  that  standard  Knpas8a6?c.                       trBpeff  the  basket  on  the  house's  top,  "'s'  ^'^'""^^)  "i"i»u«=- 

Loeke.                  Let  the  birds  fly.          Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 193.  Her  great  sire's  unperishiag  abode.    Coieper,  lUad,  xlx. 


unperjured 

unperjured  (un-pSr'jijrd),  a.     Free  from  the 

crime  of  perjury ;  not  forsworn.    Dryden. 

unperplex  (un-p6r-pleks'  ),v.t,    [<  mji-2  +  per- 

plex.J  1,  To  free  from  oomplioation;  separate. 

Of  sciential  brain 

To  unperplex  blisa  from  its  neighbor  pain. 

Keats,  Lamia,  i. 
2.  To  free  or  relieve  from  perplexity.    Donne, 
The  Ecstasy.    [Bare  in  both  uses.] 
unperplexed  (un-p6r-plekst'  ),a.    1 .  Free  from 
perplexity  or  complication;  simple. 
Simple,  unperplexed  proposition. 

Locke,  Oondnct  of  Understanding,  §  39. 

2.  Not  perplexed;  not  harassed;  not  embar- 
rassed. 

unpersecuted  (un-p6r'se-ku-ted),  a.  Free  from 
persecution. 

I  dare  not  wish  to  passe  this  life  unpersecuted  of  slan- 
derous tongues,  for  God  hath  told  us  that  to  be  generally 
prais'd  is  wof  uU.  Milton,  An  Apology,  etc. 

unpersonable  (un-p6r'son-a-bl),  a.  Not  per- 
sonable ;  not  handsome  or  of  good  appearance. 
Solland. 

unpersonal  (un-pfer'son-al),  a.  Not  personal; 
not  intended  to  apply  to  the  person  addressed, 
as  a  remark. 

unpersonality  (un-p6r-so-nal'i-ti),  «.  The  ab- 
sence of  personality ;  the  state  of  being  imper- 
sonal ;  absence  of  reference  to  a  person  or  per- 
sons. Sidney  Lanier,  The  English  Novel,  p.  91. 
[Rare.] 

unpersuadable  (un-p6r-swa'da-bl),  a.  Incapa- 
ble of  being  persuaded  or  injiuenced  by  mo- 
tives urged. 

landing  his  sister's  unpersuadable  melancholy  ,  . .  [he] 
had  tor  a  time  left  her  court.     Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  L 

unpersuadableness  (un-per-swa'da-bl-nes),  n. 
The  character  of  being  tmpersuadable;  resis- 
tance to  persuasion.  Eichardson,  Clarissa  Har- 
lowe,  II.  64. 

unpersuasibleness  (un-p6r-3wa'si-bl-nes),  n. 
Unpersuadableness.  Leighton,  Com.  on  1  Pet. 
ii.     [Bare.] 

unpersuasion  (un-p6r-swa'zhon),  n.  The  state 
or  being  unpersnaded.  Leighton,  Com.  on  1  Pet. 
ii.     [Rare.] 

unpersuasive  (un-p6r-swa'siv),  a.     Not  per- 
suasive; unable  to  persuade. 
1  bit  my  unpersuasive  lips. 

Ridiardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  V.  216.    (fiavies.) 

unperturbed  (un-per-t6rbd'),  a.  Not  per- 
turbed; not  affected  by  or  exhibiting  perturba- 
tion, in  any  sense. 

These  perturbations  would  be  so  combined  with  the  un- 
perturbed  motion  as  to  produce  a  new  motion  not  less 
regular  than  the  other.  WheioeU, 

unperturbedness  (un-per-ter'bed-ues),  TO.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unperturbed.  H.  Sidg- 
wick,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  172. 

unpervert  (un-p6r-vert'),  v.  t.  [<  MTO-a  +  per- 
vert.'] To  reconvert ;  recover  from  being  a  per- 
vert.    [Rare.] 

His  wife  could  nerer  be  unperverted  again,  but  perished 
in  her  Judaism.       Fuller,  Gn.  Hist.,  X.  ir.  64.    (Dames.) 

1  had  the  credit  all  over  Paris  of  unpervertinff  Madame 
de  V .  Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  Paris. 

nnperrerted  (un-per-v6r'ted),  a.  Not  pervert- 
ed; not  wrested  or  turned  to  a  wrong  sense  or 
use. 

unpetrified  (un-pet'ri-fid),  a.  Not  petrified; 
not  converted  into  stone. 

unphilosophic  (un-fil-o-sof 'ik),  a.  Same  as  un- 
philosophical. 

unphilosoptaical  (un-fil-o-sof'i-kal),  a.  Not 
philosophical;  the  reverse  of- philosophical; 
not  according  to  the  rules  or  principles  of  sound 
philosophy:  as,  an  unpMlosqphieal  argument; 
not  capable  of  or  not  accustomed  to  philoso- 
phizing; not  expert  in  general  reasoning:  as, 
an  unphilosophical  mind. 

The  more  to  credit  and  uphold  his  canse,  he  would 
seeme  to  havePhUosophie  on  his  side ;  straining  her  wise 
dictates  to  un^phUosophicall  purposes. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  vi. 

God's  unphUosophicaZ  children  often  anticipate  His  ways 
more  accurately  than  their  philosophizing  brethren. 

E.  N.  Kirk,  Lects.  on  Revivals,  p.  287. 

unphilosophically  (un-fil-o-sof 'i-kal-i),  adv.  In 
an  unphilosophical  manner;  irrationally;  not 
calmly. 

unphilosopbicalness  (nn-fll-o-sof'i-kal-nes),  n. 
The  character  or  state  of  being  unphilosophi- 
cal. 

unphilosoptaize  (un-fl-los'o-fiz),  v.  t.  [<  m«-2  + 
philosophize.]  To  degrade  from  the  character 
of  a  philosopher. 

Our  passions  and  our  interests  flow  in  upon  us,  and  un- 
philosophize  us  into  mere  mortals.  Pope. 
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unpick  (un-pik'),  v.  [<  ME.  unpieJcen;  <  un-^ 
+  piek^.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  pick;  open  with  a 
pick  or  other  instrument. 

With  his  craft  the  dore  unpicketh. 

Ooutp;  Conf.  Amant.,  v. 

2.  To  pick  out;  undo  by  picking:  as,  to  unpick 
stitches. 

It  was  she  herself  who,  with  vety  great  care,  and  after 
a  long  examination  of  the  sills  threads,  unpicked  the 
stitches  on  one  side  of  the  letter  and  sewed  them  back  by 
means  of  a  hair. 

E.  Hodgson,  Froc  See.  Psychical  Besearch,  IIL  377. 

3.  To  pick  out  the  stitches  of;  rip. 

A  robe,  half -made,  and  half  unpicked  again. 

W.  Collins. 
n.  intrans.  To  pick  out  stitches. 

While  we  boys  unpicked,  the  bigger  girls  would  sew  the 
patchwork  covers.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  X.  12. 

unpickable  (un-pik'a-bl),  a.  [<  MTO-2  +  pick- 
able.]    Incapable  of  being  picked,  in  any  sense. 

How  wary  they  are  grown  I  not  a  door  open  now. 
But  double-baxred ;  not  a  window, 
£ut  up  with  a  case  of  wood,  like  a  spice-box; 
And  their  locks  unpickable. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Coxcomb,  iL  2. 

unpicked  (un-pikt'),  a.  [<  mk-I  +  picked.]  1. 
Not  picked;  not  chosen  or  selected. 

Whatsoever  time,  or  the  heedlesse  hand  of  blind  chance, 
hath  drawne  down  from  of  old  to  this  present,  in  her,  huge 
dragnet^  whether  Fish,  or  Sea- weed,  Shells,  or  Shrubbs, 
unpickt,  unchosen,  those  are  the  Fathers. 

Milton,  Prelatical  Episcopacy. 

2.  Unplucked ;  ungathered,  as  fruit. 

Kow  comes  in  the  sweetest  morsel  of  the  night,  and  we 
must  hence  and  leave  it  unpicked. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4.  397. 

3.  Not  picked  or  opened  with  an  instrument, 
as  a  lock. 

unpierceable  (uu-per'sa-bl),  a.  Incapable  of 
being  pierced.   Bp.  Sail,  Saul  in  David's  Care. 

unpierced  (un-persf),  a.  Not  pierced;  not 
penetrated.    Byron,  Mazeppa. 

unpillared  (un-pil'ard),  a.  Deprived  of  pillars ; 
not  having  or  supported  by  pillars.  Pope, 
Dunciad,  iii.  107. 

unpilledt  (un-pUd'),  a.  [<  vmA  +  pilled,  pp.  of 
pilP-.]  TJnpillaged.  JJr.  l)ee,  Petty  Navy  Royal 
(1576).    (Davies.) 

unpillowed  (un-pil'od),  a.  Having  no  pillow; 
having  the  head  not  supported.  Milton,  Co- 
mus,  1.  353. 

unpiioted  (un-pi'lot-ed),  a.  TJnguided  through 
dangers  or  difH.culties.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane 
Eyre,  xxxv. 

unpin  (un-pin'),  v.  t. :  pret.  and  pp.  unpinned, 
ppr.  unpinning,  [<  ME.  impynnen;  <  mto-2  -I- 
phi^,]  To  remove  the  pin  or  pins  that  fasten, 
(a)  To  unbolt. 

He  .  .  .  gan  the  stewe  dore  al  soft  unpynne. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  698. 
(p)  To  unfasten  or  unloose  by  taking  out  the  pins:  as,  to 
unpin  a  ribbon  or  a  gown ;  hence,  to  loosen  the  garments 
of;  undress. 
Kmil.  Shall  I  go  fetch  your  night-gown? 
See.  ^o,  unpin  me  here.  Shak.,  Othello,  iv.  3.  35. 

The  peremptory  Analysis  that  you  will  call  it,  I  beleeve 
will  be  so  hardy  as  once  more  to  urtpinne  your  spruce  fas- 
tidious oratory,  to  rumple  her  laces,  her  frizzles,  and  her 
boblns  though  she  wince,  and  fling  never  so  Peevish^, 

Mtttan,  Animadversions. 

unpinion  (un-pin'yon),  V.  t.    [<  MM-2  +  pinion'':] 

To  loose  from  pinions  or  manacles;  &ee  from 

restraint.     Clarke. 
unpinkedt  (un-pingkt'),  a.    Not  pinked;  not 

pierced  with  eyelet-holes.    Shak.,  T.  of  the  8., 

iv.  1.  136. 
unpiteous  (un-pit'f -us),  a.    [<  ME.  impitous, 

unpietous;   <  wnA  +  piteous.]     If.   Impious; 

wicked. —  2.  Pitiless;  cruel. 

Myn  unpietous  lyf  draweth  a  long  unagreable  dwell- 
ynges  in  me.  Chaucer,  Boethius,  i.  meter  1. 

unpiteously  (un-pit'f-us-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  vm- 
pitoush/;  <iumpiteous'+ -ly^.]  If.  Impiously; 
wickedly.  WycUf,  Eoolus.  xlvi.  23. — 2.  In  an 
unpiteous  manner;  cruelly. 

Oxford,  in  her  senility,  has  proved  no  Alma  Mater  in 
thus  so  unpitetmsly  cramming  her  alumni  with  the  shells 
alone.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

unpiteousness  (un-pit'f -us -nes),  n.  [<  ME. 
unpitousnesse ;  <  mipite»us  +  -ness.]  If.  Impi- 
ety; wickedness.  fFycfo|f,  Lev.  xix.  7. — 2.  The 
character  or  state  of  being  impiteous  or  cruel, 
nnpitied  (un-pit'id),  a.  1.  Not  pitied;  not 
compassionated;  not  Regarded  with  syiupa- 
thetic  sorrow. 

Go,  and  weep  as  I  did. 
And  be  unvUied. 
Beau,  and  Fl.,  Enight  of  Burning  Pestle,  iv.  3, 

Stumbling  across  the  market  to  his  death 
UnpUied.  Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 


unplausive 

2t.  Unmerciful;  pitiless. 

Ton  shall  have  your  full  time  of  imprisonment  and  your 
deliverance  with  an  unpitied  whipping. 

Sh(ue,,  IIL  for  M,,  iv.  2,  u, 

unpitiful  (un-pit'i-ful),  a.     1.  Having  no  pity; 
not  merciful.— 2.  'Not  exciting  pity. 
Future  times,  in  love,  may  pMy  her ; 
Sith  graces  such  unpitiful  should  prove. 

Sir  J,  Davies,  Wit's  Pilgrimage, 

unpitifnlly  (un-pit'i-fiil-i),  adv.    In  an  unpiti- 
f m  manner ;  unmercifully ;  without  mercy. 
Beat  him  most  unpitifully. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  2.  216, 

unpitifulness  (un-pit'i-fiil-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  character  of  being  unpitiful.  Sir  P.  Sidney, 
Arcadia,  iii. 

unpitousti  etc.    See  unpiteous,  etc. 
unpityt,  «     [ME.,  <  MTO-i  +  pity.]    Impiety. 

Wyclif,  Bom.  i.  18. 
unpitying  (un-pit'i-ing),  a.    Having  no  pity; 
showing  no  compassion. 

Hurrying  from  his  castle,  with  a  ciy 
He  raised  his  hands  to  the  unpitying  sky. 

Lonfffellow,  Torquemada. 

unpityingly  (un-pit'i-ing-li),  adv.  In  an  unpity- 
ing manner;  without  compassion. 
unplace  (im-plas'),  v.  t.    [<  un-^  +  place.]    To 
displace. 

The  papists  do  place  in  pre-eminence  over  the  whole 
chiu-ch  the  pope,  thereby  unpladng  Christ,  which  is  the 
Head  of  the  church. 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  1863),  II.  142. 

unplaced  (un-plasf),  a.  1.  Not  arranged  or 
distributed  in  proper  places^  undetermined  in 
regard  to  place ;  confused;  jumbled. 

It  is  a  thousand  times  more  credible  that  four  mutable 
elements  and  one  immutable  fifth  essence,  duly  and  eter- 
nally placed,  need  no  God,  than  that  an  army  of  infinite 
sitaall  portions,  or  seeds  unplaced,  should  have  produced 
this  order  and  beauty  without  a  divine  niarshaL 

Bacon,  Atheism  (ed.  1887). 

2.  Having  no  place,  of&ce,  or  employment  un- 
der government. 
Unplaced,  unpension'd.  Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  ii.  L 
unplagued  (un-plagd'),  a.  Not  plagued;  not 
harassed;  not  tormented;  notafaicted.  Shak., 
R.  and  J.,  i.  5.  19. 

unplaint  (un-plan'),  a.    [ME.  unplam;  <  rniA  + 
plain^.]   Not  plain;  not  simple  j  not  open;  in- 
sincere.   Grower,  Conf.  Amant.,  i. 
unplainedt  (un-pland'),  a.    Not  deplored;  not 
bewailed  or  lamented. 

To  die  alone,  nnpitied,  uiwlained. 

denser,  Daphnai'da. 

unplait  (un-plaf),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  unpleiten;  <  un-^ 
+  plait.    Cf.  unpUght^.]     If.  To  unfold;  ex- 
plain. 
Unnete  may  1  unpleyten  my  sentence  with  wordes. 

Chaiicer,  Boethius,  ii.  prose  8. 

2.  To  imdo  the  plaits  of;  unbraid:  as,  to  un- 
plait hair. 

One  day  she  even  went  the  length  of  unplaitirtg  with 

swift  warm  fingers  all  the  wavy  coils  of  that  rippling  hair. 

£.  Brouffhton,  Not  Wisely  but  Too  Well,  xxiii. 

implant  (un-planf),  v.  t.  [<  jOT-2  -I-  plant\] 
To  remove,  as  that  which  is  planted;  uproot; 
deprive  of  plants ;  hence,  to  depopulate. 

Being  inioyned  by  our  Commission  not  to  vnplamt  nor 
wrong  the  Saluages,  because  the  channell  was  so  neere 
the  shore  where  now  is  lames  Towne,  then  a  thicke  grone 
of  trees,  wee  cut  them  downe. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  II.  99. 
unplanted  (un-plan'ted),  a.    l.  Not  planted; 
of  spontaneous  growth.     Waller,  Battle  of  the 
Islands,  i. — 2.  Not  cultivated ;  imimproved. 

Ireland  is  a  country  wholly  unplanted.  The  farms  have 
neither  dwelling-houses  nor  good  offices,  nor  are  the  lands 
anywhere  provided  with  fences  and  communications. 

Burke,  On  Popery  Laws,  iv. 

unplastic (un-plas'tik),  o.    1.  Not  plastic;  not 

readily  molded.    Enq/c.  Brit.,  XIX.  637.-2. 

Not  suitable  for  plastic  representation;   un- 

sculptural. 

Thoroughly  unplastic  in  action  and  conception. 

C.  C.  Perkins,  Italian  Sculpture,  p.  244. 
unplausible  (un-pia'zi-bl),  a.    Not  plausible; 
not  having  a  fair  or  specious  appearance. 
Such  unplausible  propositions.. 

Barrow,  Sermons,  IIL  xlv. 
unplausibly  (un-pla'zi-bU),   adi).     In  an  un- 
plausible manner;  not  plausibly. 

Public  suspicions  which  unjustly  (but  not  altogether 
unplausiily)  taxed  them  with  Poj)ish  leanings. 

De  Quincey,  Secret  Societies,  I. 
unplausivet  (un-pU'siv),  a.    Not  approving; 
not  applauding ;  displeased ;  disapproving. 
'Tis  like  hell  question  me 
Why  such  unplausive  eyes  are  bent  on  him. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iiL  3.  43. 


unpleadable 

unpleadable  (un-ple'da-bl),  a.  Unfit  to  be 
pleaded  or  urged  as  a  plea.    South,  Sermons, 

impleaded  (un-ple'ded),  a.    1.  Not  pleaded; 

not  urged. — 2.  Undefended  by  an  advocate. 

Otway, 
impleasable  (un-ple'za-bl),  a.     Incapable  of 

being  pleased.     [Rare."] 
My  ■unpleamble  daughter.    Bwgoyne,  The  Heiress,  ii.  2. 

unpleasance  (nn-plez'ans),  n.    Lack  of  pleas- 

ance;  displeasure. 
unpleasant  (un-plez'ant),  a.    Not  pleasant; 
not  affording  pleasure ;  disagreeable. 
The  un^ileaaant'st  words 
Iliat  ever  blotted  paper. 

ShaJc,  M.  of  v.,  iii.  2.  254. 

We  have  also  here  and  there  remarked  a  httle  of  that 

unpleasant  trick  ...  of  telling  a  story  by  implication 

and  allusion.  Macaulay,  Hallam's  Const,  Hist. 

Men  of  worldly  minds,  finding  the  true  way  of  life  un- 
pleasant  to  walk  injhave  attempted  to  find  out  other  and 
easier  roads.      J.  a,  Nevuman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  99. 

unpleasantly  (un-plez'ant-li),  adm.  In  an  un- 
pleasant manner;  in  a  "manner  not  pleasing; 
disagreeably. 

unpleasantness  (un-plez'ant-nes),  n.  1.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  uupleasant ;  disagree- 
ableness.  Koofcer,  Eceles.  Polity. — 2.  AsligM 
disagreement  or  falling  out;  a  petty  quarrel ; 
an  unimportant  misunderstanding.  [OoUoq.] 
—The  late  unpleasantness,  the  civil  war.  [Humorous, 
U.S.] 

The  weather-boarding  in  many  places  is  riddled  with 
bullets — cards  left  by  passing  visitors  during  the  late  un- 
pleasantness. The  Century,  XLI.  326. 

Unpleasantry  (un-plez'an-tri),  ».  1.  Want  of 
pleasantry ;  absence  or'the  opposite  of  cheer- 
fulness, humor,  or  gaiety;  disagreeableness. 
[Rare.] 

It  would  have  been  well  for  a  man  of  so  many  peculiar- 
ities as  Dr.  Gower  if  this  were  all  the  unpleasantry  to 
which  he  subjected  himself. 

Jon  Bee,  Essay  on  Samuel  Foote,  p.  xli. 

2.  An  unpleasant  occurrence ;  especially,  a 
slight  quarrel  or  falling  out.     [Bare.] 

Kow,  on  the  other  hand,  the  goddess  and  her  establish- 
ment of  hoaxers,  at  Eleusis,  did  a  vast  "stroke  of  busi- 
ness "  for  more  than  six  centuries,  without  any  un^leas- 
antries  occurring.  De  Quincey,  Secret  Societies,  1. 

It .  .  .  there  are  two  such  imperious  and  domineering 
spirits  in  a  family,  unpleasantries  of  course  will  arise  from 
uieir  contentions.  Thackeray,  Newcomes,  I.  xxxiii. 

3.  A  discomfort.     [Rare.] 

The  minor  unpleasamtries  attending  a  hasty  toilet. 
Chambers's  Journal,  Oct.  9, 1858,  p.  235.  (,jEneye.  Diet.) 

unpleased  (Tm.-plezd'),  a.    Not  pleased;  dis- 
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And  rose  to  rede,  and  there  was  delyuerd  to  hym  ye 
booke  of  Isaie  ye  prophete,  and  as  he  wniilyghi  the  booke 
he  tounde  the  place  in  the  whiche  was  wryten,  etc. 

Sir  B.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  60. 

unplitablet,  a-  [MB.,  <  implite  +  -able.^  In- 
tricate ;  complicated. 

Ther  was  establissed  or  cryed  grevous  and  unplitable  co- 
empcion.  ChoMeer,  Eoethius,  L  prose  i. 

unplucked  (un-plukf),  a.  Not  plucked;  not 
pulled  or  torn  away.  Meteher  (and  another), 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  v.  1. 

unplug  (un-plug'),  V.  t.  [<  M»-2  +  plug.']  To 
remove  a  plug  from.    See 


My  unpleased  eye.  Shak.,  Bich.  II.,  ilL  8. 193. 

unpleasing  (un-ple'zing),  a.    Unpleasant;  of- 
fensive; disgusting;  disagreeable;  distasteful. 
Despiteful  tidings !  0  unpleasing  news  1 

Shak.,  Bich.  III.,  iv.  1.  37. 

A  patch  of  sand  is  unpleasing;  a  desert  has  all  the  awe 

of  ocean.  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  318. 

Unpleasingly  (un-ple'zing-li),  ado.  In  an  un- 
pleasing manner.  Bp.  Sail,  Death  of  Absalom. 

unpleasingness  (un-ple'zing-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  character  of  being  unpleasing.  Milton, 
Divorce,  ii.  21. 

unpleasivet  (un-ple'ziv),  a.  [<  vmA  +  ^pleasime, 
<  please  +  -we.]    Not  pleasing ;  unpleasant. 

Grief  is  never  but  an  un^leasiee  passion. 

Bp.  Ban,  Bemains,  p.  108. 

unpleasurable  (un-plezh'ur-a-bl),  a.  Not 
pleasurable ;  not  giving  pleasure.    Coleridge. 

unpleasurably  (un-plezh'ur-a-bli),  adm.  So  as 
not  to  give  pleasure ;  witlTout  pleasure. 

So,  as  lady  Jackson  rewrites  the  old  story  once  more, 
one  reads  it,  if  but  for  its  subject,  not  altogether  unpro&t- 
ably  or  unpleasrurably.  The  Academy,  May,  1890. 

nnpliable  (un-pli'a-bl),  a.  Not  pliable.  Sol- 
land. 

unpliably  (un-pli'a-bli),  adv.  In  an  unpliable 
manner;  without  yielding. 

unpliant  (un-pli'ant),  a,  1,  Not  pliant;  not 
easily  bent ;  stiff.' 

The  unpliant  bow.  Cowper,  Odyssey,  xxi. 

2.  Not  readily  yielding  the  will;  not  com- 
pliant. 

A  stubborn,  unjaliant  morality.  Tatler,  Ho.  Hi. 

unpHantly  (un-pli'ant-li),  adv.  In  an  unpliant 
manner;  unoompliantly. 

unpUghtif.w.  [ME.  unpUgt;  <  tmA  (intensive) 
-H  plighti.J    Peril. 

unplight^t, ».  *.  [ME.  tmpUghten,  prop.  unpUten, 
var.  of  unpleiten,  mod.  E.  mmlait,  as  plight^  is 
of  plait:  see  plait,  plighi^.]  To  open;  un- 
fold. 


First,  the  resistance  is  measured  in  the  usual  manner 
with  the  other  end  of  the  cable  earthed  and  with  no 
plug  In  A,  and  balance  is  obtained  by  unplugging  a  resis- 
tance, E.  Meet.  Bev.  (Bug.),  XXV.  550. 

unplugged  (un-plugd' ),  a.  Having  the  plug  re- 
moved; also,  not  plugged:  in  electrical  testing, 
said  of  a  resistance  when  the  plug  which  short- 
circuits  the  coils  of  wire  forming  the  resistance 
in  the  box  of  resistance-coils  is  taken  out. 

unplumbi  (un-plum'),  a.  [<  wn-i  +  plurnb^,  a.] 
Not  plumb;  not  vertical.    Clarice. 

Unplumb^  (un-plum'),  v.  t.  [<  un-'^  +  plvml^.] 
To  deprive  of  lead;  remove  the  lead  from. 
[Rare.] 

Their  turpitude  purveys  to  their  malice ;  and  they  ««- 
plumb  the  dead  for  bullets  to  assassinate  the  living. 

Burke,  To  a  Noble  Lord. 

unplumbed  (un-plumd'),  a.  Not  plumhed  or 
measured  by  a  plumh-line ;  unf  athomed. 

The  unplwmVd,  salt,  estranging  sea. 

M.  Arnold,  Switzerland,  To  Marguerite. 

unplume  (un-pl6m'),  v.  t.  [<  wn-^  +  plvme.] 
To  strip  of  plumes  or  feathers ;  degrade.  Glan- 
ville. 

un  pocb  (on  po'ko).  In  rmme,  a  little ;  slightly ; 
somewhat:  a,s,  unpoco  stoccato,  somewhat  stac- 
cato; unpoco  ritardando,  retarding  a  little. 

unpoetic  (un-po-et'ik),  a.  Not  poetic ;  unpoet- 
ioal. 

unpoetical  (un-po-et'i-kal),  a.  1 .  Not  poetical ; 
not  having  or  possessing  poetical  character; 
prosaic.  T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  IH.  444. 
— 2.  Not  proper  to  or  becoming  a  poet.  Bp. 
Corbet,  On  the  Death  of  Queen  Anne. 

unpoetically  (un-po-et'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an  un- 
poetical manner;  prosaically. 

unpoeticalness  (xm-po-et'i-kal-nes),  n.  The 
character  of  being  unpoetical." 

unpointed  (un-poin'ted),  a.  1.  Not  having  a 
point;  not  sharp. — 2t.  Having  the  points  un- 
fastened, as  a  doublet. 

His  doublet  loose  and  unpcynted. 

Quevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577),  p.  255. 

3.  Having  no  point  or  sting ;  wanting  point  or 
definite  aim  or  purpose. 

The  conclusion  .  .  ,  here  would  have  shown  dull,  flat, 
and  unpointed.  B.  Jonson,  Magnetic  Lady,  iv.  3. 

4.  Not  having  marks  by  which  to  distinguish 
sentences,  members,  and  clauses;  unpunctu- 
ated:  as,  wnpointed  writing. —  5.  Not  having 
the  vowel  points  or  marks:  as,  an  unpointed 
manuscript  in  Hebrew  or  Arabic. 

The  reader  of  «»posnie(Z  Hebrew  .  .  .  supplies  for  him- 
self the  vowels,  by  means  of  which  alone  the  consonants 
can  be  raised  into  expressive  sound. 

E.  Caird,  Philos.  of  Kant,  p.  203. 

unpoised  (im-poizd'),  a-  1.  Not  poised;  not 
b{^anced. 

Oft  on  the  brink 
Of  ruin  .  .  . 

Totter'd  the  rash  democracy ;  unpois'd. 
And  by  the  rage  devour'd.       Thomson,  Liberty. 

2t.   Unweighed;  imhesitating;  regardless  of 

consequences. 

Seize  on  revenge,  grasp  the  stern-bended  front 
Of  frowning  vengeance  with  unpaiid  clutch. 

Mmslan,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  IL,  iii.  1. 

unpoison  (un-poi'zn),  V.  t.  [<  «Ji-2  -f  poison.] 
To  remove  or  expel  poison  from ;  free  from  poi- 
son.    [Rare.] 

Such  a  course  could  not  but  in  a  shori  time  have  unpoi- 
soned  their  perverted  minds.  South,  Sermons,  V.  I. 

unpolicied  (un-pol'i-sid),  a.  1.  Destitute  of 
civil  polity  or  a  regular  form  of  government. 
Warhurton,  Divine  Legation,  i.  §  5. —  2.  Void 
of  policy;  impolitic;  imprudent;  stupid. 

That  I  might  hear  thee  call  great  Csssar  ass 
Unpdlieiedl  5Aoi.,  A.  and  C,  v.  2.  311. 

unpolish  (un-pol'ish),  v.  t.  [<  un-^  +  polish.] 
1 .  To  remove  polish  or  gloss  from,  as  varnished 
wood  or  blackened  boots.  Sowell,  Letters,  I. 
V.  9. —  2.  To  deprive  of  politeness  or  elegance ; 
render  rough  or  inelegant. 


unpossibillty 

How  anger  unpoUshes  the  most  polite !    ' 

Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  V.  286.    (Uames.) 

unpolished  (un-pol'isht),  a.  1.  Not  polished; 
not  brought  to  a  polish:  noting  surfaces  of 
marble,  wood,  metal,  etc. 

Unpolish'd  gems  no  ray  on  pride  bestow. 

Pope,  On  his  Grotto. 

2.  Deprived  of  polish. — 3.  Not  refined  In  man- 
ners; uncivilized;  rude;  plain. 

Those  flist  unpolish'd  matrons,  big  and  bold. 

Dryden,  tr,  of  Juvenal's  Satires,  vL  12. 

unpolite  (un-po-lif),  a.    Not  polite;  not  re- 
fined in  manners;    uncivil;  rude;    impolite. 
Tatler,  No.  140. 
impolitely  (un-po-Ut'li),  adv.    Impolitely. 
Bather  conscious  and  confused,  Arthur  asked  his  par- 
don if  he  had  stared  at  him  uniiiolitely. 

Dickens,  ISttle  Dorrit,  xxiii. 

impoliteness  (un-po-lit'nes),  n.   1 .  Lack  of  pol- 
ish; want  of  refinement;  coarseness,  as  of  a 
style  of  writing. 
Sad  outcries  are  made  of  the  unpoliteness  of  the  style. 
Blaekwall,  Sacred  Classics  Defended. 
2.  Impoliteness. 

unpolitic  (un-pol'i-tik),  a.    Impolitic, 
unpolled  (un-p61d'),  a.     1.   Not  polled;   not 
registered  or  counted:   as,  a  large  unpolled 
vote. 

The  opposite  party  bribed  the  bar-maid  at  the  Town 
Arms  to  hocus  the  brandy  find  water  of  fourteen  unpolled 
electors.  Jhckens. 


2t.  Unplundered;  not  stripped. 

Bicher  than  unpoll'd  Arabian  wealth  and  Indian  gold. 
Fanshame,  Poems  (1673),  p.  314. 

unpolluted  (un-po-lu'ted),  a.     Not  polluted; 

not  defiled;  not  corrupted;  pure;  unspotted. 

Her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh.     Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 262. 

unpope  (un-p6p'),  V.  t.    [<  MM-S  +  pope^.]    1. 

To  divest  or  deprive  of  the  ofSce,  authority, 

and  dignities  of  pope.    [Rare.] 

So,  guilty !    So,  remains  I  punish  guilt! 
He  is  uripoped,  and  all  he  did  I  damn. 

Browning,  Bing  and  Book,  II,  170. 

2.  To  deprive  of  a  pope.    [Rare.] 

Borne  will  never  so  far  unpope  herself  as  to  part  with 
her  pretended  supremacy.  Fuller. 

unpopular  (un-pop'u-lar),  a.  Not  popular; 
not  having  the  public  favor:  as,  an  unpopula/r 
magistrate ;  an  unpopular  law. 

We  never  could  very  clearly  understand  how  it  is  that 
egotism,  so  unpopular  in  conversation,  should  be  so  popu- 
lar in  writing.  Maca/ulay,  Moore's  Byron. 

unpopularity  (un-pop-u-lar'i-ti),  n.  The  state 
of  being  unpopular.  Burhe,  Speech  on  Econ. 
Reform. 

unpopularly  (un-pop'u-ia,r-li),  adv.  In  an  un- 
popidar  manner ;  not  popularly. 

nnportablet  (un-p6r'ta-bl),  a.  [ME.  wiporta- 
hle;  <  MJi-i  +  portable.]  1.  Not  portable  or 
capable  of  being  carried.  MaMgh. — 2.  Not 
bearable,  as  a  trouble ;  insupportable. 

Whertore  the  seyd  William,  nothyr  hese  f  rendes  .  .  . 
durst  not,  ne  yet  ne  dar  not  rydyn  ne  goo  abowte  swyche 
occupacion  as  he  am  used  and  disposed,  to  here  [their] 
grete  and  unportaMe  drede  and  vexacion. 

Paston  Letters,  1. 17. 

unportioned  (un-p5r'shgnd),  a.  Not  endowed 
or  furnished  with  a  portion  or  fortune. 

Has  virtue  charms?  I  grant  her  heavenly  fair, 
But  if  unportioned,  all  will  interest  wed. 

Young,  Might  Thoughts,  vii. 

unportUOUS  (un-por'tu-us),  a.    [<  «t»-i  +  *por- 
tuous,  <  Jj.  portuosu,s,Yu[l  otyovta,  (.portm,  port: 
Beeporf^.]    Having  no  ports.    [Rare.] 
An  unportumts  coast.  Burke,  A  Begicide  Peace,  iiL 

unpositive  (un-poz'i-tiv),  a.  Not  positive ;  not 
assertive. 
A  dumb,  unpositive  life,  under  the  power  of  the  world. 
H.  Bushnell,  Sermons  for  the  New  Life,  xvii. 

unpossessed  (un-pg-zesf),  a.     1.  Not  pos- 
sessed; not  owned;  not  held;  not  occupied. 
Such  vast  room  in  nature  unpossessed 
By  living  soul.  Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  153. 

2.  Not  in  possession:  used  with  o/. 

The  mind,  unpossessed  of  virtue. 

V.  Etuxc,  Christian  Philosophy,  §  23. 

The  head  is  entirely  unpossessed  of  cOiated  lobes. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  p.  453. 

unpossessingt  (un-po-zes'ing),  a.    Having  no 

possessions. 
Thou  unpossessiag  bastard !  Shak.,  Lear,  iL  I.  69. 

unpossibillty  (un-pos-i-bil'i-ti),  n.     Impossi- 

bibty.    [Rare.] 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  utter  unpossilnUty. 

Poe,  King  Pest, 


unpossible 

impossible  (un-pos'i-bl),  o.  [<  ME.  unpossible  ; 
<  «n-i  +  possible^  Impossible.  [Obsolete  or 
rare.] 

It  i3  hard  with  ientleuesse,  hut  wipomiftie  with  seuere 
cmeltie,  to  call  them  backe  to  good  frame  againe. 

Atcham,,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  46. 
For  us  to  levy  power  .  .  . 
Is  all  unpossible.         Shak.,  Kich.  IL,  iL  2. 126. 
A  thing  unpossible  to  us 
This  story  seems  to  he. 
True  Tale  qfRoUn  Hood  (Child's  BaUads,  V.  370X 

unposted  (un-p6s'ted),  a.  1.  Not  having  a 
fixed  post  or  situation. 

There  were  also  some  Queen's  officers  going  out  to  join 
their  regiments,  a  few  younger  men,  unpaid,  who  ex- 
pected to  be  attached  to  Queen's  regiments,  as  their  own 
corps  were  fighting  .  .  .  against  us.  W.  B.  Russell. 

2.  Not  posted  or  informed.     [CoUoq.] 
unpower  (un-pou'6r),  n.   Lack  of  power  j  weak- 
ness.   Halliwell.     [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 

nnpowerfnl  (un-pou'6r-ful),  a.  Not  powerful; 
impotent.     Cowley,  Davideis,  i. 

impracticable  (un-prak'ti-ka-bl),  a.  Not  prac- 
ticable ;  not  feasible ;  not  capable  of  being  per- 
formed; impracticable.  Barrow,  Sermons,  in. 
xiii. 

impractical  (un-prak'ti-kal),  a.  Not  practical, 
(a)  Inclined  to  give  time  and*  attention  to  matters  of 
speculation  and  theory  rather  than  to  those  of  practice, 
action,  or  utility ;  careless  about  things  merely  profitable ; 
hence,  unfitted  to  deal  with  realities. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  quite  willing  to  confess  that  1 
like  him  [Spenser]  none  the  worse  for  being  unpractical, 
and  that  my  reading  has  convinced  me  that  being  too 
poetical  is  the  rarest  fault  of  poets. 

Lomell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  166. 

(6)  Not  dictated  by  or  in  harmony  with  experience  in 

actual  work :  as,  au  unpractictd  scheme.  =Syn.  See  tTn- 

practicdble. 
impracticality  (un-prak-ti-kal'i-ti),   n.      The 

character  of  being  unpractical. " 
unpractically  (un-prak'ti-kal-i),  adn>.     In  an 

unpractical  manner;  not  practically. 
unpractised,  unpracticea  (un-prak'tist),  a.  1. 

Not  having  been  taught  by  practice ;  not  skilled ; 

not  having  experience ;  raw ;  unskilful. 

The  French  soldiers,  which  from  their  youth  have  been 

practised  and  inured  in  feats  of  arms,  do  not  crack  or  ad. 

vance  themselves  to  have  very  often  got  the  upper  hand 

and  mastery  of  your  new  made  and  unpractised  soldiers. 

Sir  T.  mare,  Utopia  (tr.  by  BiObinson),  i. 

2t.  Not  known ;  not  familiar  through  use  or  as- 
sociation. 

His  tender  eye,  by  too  direct  a  ray 

Wounded,  and  flying  from  unpractised  day.    Prior. 

3.  Not  practised;  not  put  into  operation  or  use. 

Waragna  ordered  all  his  Galla  ...  to  leave  their  horses 
and  charge  the  enemy  on  foot.  This  confident  step,  un- 
known and  unpractised  by  Oalla  before,  had  the  desired 
efCect.  Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  IL  627. 

unpractisedness  (un-prak'tist-nes),  n.  [<  «m- 
prcuitised  +  -»e««.]  The  character  or  state  of 
being  unpractised ;  want  of  practice. 

unpraiset  (un-praz'),  v.  t.  [<  «m-2  +  praise."] 
To  deprive  of  praise;  strip  of  commendation. 
Toung. 

unpray  (un-pra'),  »•  *•  [<  m»>-^  +  pray^.]  To 
revoke,  recall,  or  negative  by  a  subsequent 
prayer  having  a  tendency  or  effect  contrary  to 
that  of  a  former  one.     [Bare.] 

The  freedom  and  purity  of  his  obedience . . .  made  him, 
as  it  were,  unpray  what  he  had  before  prayed. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Christ  Crucified. 

unprayed  (un-prad'),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  un- 
praied,  <  ME.  unpreyed;  <  vmA  +  prayed.]  1. 
Not  prayed  for;  not  aoUoited  reverently:  with 
for. 

For  yf  theyleue  naOans'mpraiedfor  that  mai  pertelne 
to  the  pacificacion  of  this  dioisio,  then  must  they  per- 
adventure  putte  into  theyr  seruice  both  matins,  masse, 
and  euen  song.  Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  894. 

2t.  Unsolicited;  tmasked. 

Thow  [Death]  slest  so  fele  in  sondry  wyse 
Agens  hire  wil,  unpreyed  day  and  nyghte. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  518. 

unpreach  (un-preeh'),  »•  *•  [<  ""-^  +  preach.] 
To  preach  the  contrary  of ;  recant  in  preaching. 
[Bare.] 

The  clergy  their  own  principles  denied, 
Unpreadi'd  their  non-resisting  cant. 

Dtfoe,  True-Bom  Englishman,  iL 

unpreachlngf  (un-pre'ching),  a.  Not  in  the 
habit  of  preaching. 

He  is  no  unpreacJUnff  prelate. 

liatimer.  Sermon  of  the  Plough. 

unprecedented  (un-pres'f-den-ted),  a.  Hav- 
ing no  precedent  or  example ;  unexampled. 

The  necessity  under  which  I  found  myself  placed  by  a 
most  strange  and  unprecedented  manner  of  legislation. 

D.  Webster,  Speech,  Boston,  June  5, 1828. 
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unprecedentedly  (un-pres'f-den-ted-li),   adv. 

mthout  precedent ;  exceptionally. 
unpredictt  (un-prf-dikf),  v.  i.     [<  an-S  -I-  pi-e- 
dict]   To  revoke  or  retract  prediotion. 
Means  I  must  use,  thou  say'st :  prediction  else 
Will  unpredict,  and  fail  me  of  the  throne. 

Milton,  P.  R,  ilL  895. 

unpregnant  (un-preg'nant),  a.  1.  Not  preg- 
nant ;  not  quickened :  with  of. 

Like  John-a-dreams,  unpregnamt  o/ my  cause. 
And  can  say  nothing.  Shale.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  595. 

2.  Not  quick  of  wit;  dull. 

This  deed  .  .  .  makes  me  unpregnant 
And  dull  to  all  proceedings. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  4.  28. 

unprejudicatet  (un-pre-j8'di-kat),  o.  Not  pre- 
possessed by  settled  opinions ;  unprejudiced. 

A  pure  mind' in  a  chaste  body  is  the  mother  of  wisdom 
and  deliberation,  .  .  .  sincere  principles  and  unpn^iidi- 
eate  understanding.  Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  it  3. 

unprejudicateness  (un-pre-j8'di-kat-nes),  n. 
The  character  or  state  of  being*nnprejudieate. 
Haoher,  Eceles.  Polity. 

unprejudice  (un-prej'g-dis),  n.  Freedom  from 
prejudice. 

Mr.  Carlyle  is  an  author  who  has  now  been  so  long  be- 
fore the  world  that  we  may  feel  towards  him  something 
of  the  unprejudice  of  posterity. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  121. 

unprejudiced  (un-prej'o-dist),  a.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  unpregudizd;  <  un-'^  +  prejudiced.]  1. 
Not  prejudiced ;  free  from  undue  bias  or  pre- 
possession; not  preoccupied  by  opinion;  im- 
partial :  as,  an  unprejudiced  mind. 

The  meaning  of  them  may  be  so  plain  that  any  unpreju- 
diced and  reasonable  man  may  certainly  understand  them. 

TiClotsan. 

2.  Not  warped  by  or  proceeding  from  pre- 
judice: as,  a,Ti  unprejudiced  jaSigmejii.—  S.  Not 
hurt;  unimpaired;  undamaged. 

A  pair  of  most  dissembling  hypocrites 
Is  he  and  this  base  Earle,  on  whom  I  vowe. 
Leaning  King  Lewis  mipreiudizd  in  peace. 
To  spend  the  whole  measure  of  my  kindled  rage, 
Heywood,  2  Edw.  IV.  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1874, 1. 102). 

unprejudicedly  (un-prej'ij-dist-li),  adv.  In  an 
unprejudiced  manner;  impartially.     [Eare.] 

Let  us  consider  this  evidence  as  unprejudicedly  and 
carefully  as  we  can.  Amer.  Nat.,  XXIII.  897. 

unprejudicedness  (un-prej'§-dist-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  unprejudiced.    Clarice. 

unprelate  (un-prel'at),  v.  t.  To  depose  from 
the  dignity  of  prelate;  depose  from  the  epis- 
copate. Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  ii.  120. 
{Davies.) 

unprelatical  (un-prf-lat'i-kal),  a.  Unlike  or 
unsuitable  to  a  prelaite.  Clarendon,  Civil  War, 
I.  257. 

impremeditable  (un-prf-med'i-ta-bl),  a.  [< 
unA  +  *premeditable,  < premedit(dte)  +  -able.] 

1.  Not  capable  of  being  premeditated  or  pre- 
viously thought  of.  Imp.  Diet. — 2.  Unforeseen ; 
unlookedfor;  unexpected. 

A  capful  of  wind  .  .  .  comes  against  you  .  .  .  with 
such  unpremeditable  puSa. 

Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  The  Fragment. 

unpremeditatet  (un-prf-med'i-tat),  a.  Unpre- 
meditated. 

In  sudden  and  unpremeditate  prayer  I  am  not  always  I ; 
and,  when  I  am  not  myself,  my  prayer  is  not  my  prayer. 

Vonne,  Sermons,  xL 

unpremeditated  (un-pre-med'i-t9,-ted),  a.    1. 
Not  previously  meditated  or  thought  over. 
My  celestial  patroness  who  deigns 
Her  nightly  visitation  unimplored. 
And  dictates  to  me  slumbering,  or  inspires 
Easy  my  unpremeditated  verse. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  24. 
Profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art 

Shelley,  The  Skylark. 

2.  Not  previously  purposed  or  intended ;  not 
done  by  design:  as,  an  unpremeditated  offense. 
=Syn,  1.  Unstudied,  impromptu,  oifhand,  spontaneous. 
See  extemporaneous. 

unpremeditatedly  (un-pre-med'i-ta-ted-li), 
adv.  In  an  unpremeditated  manner;  without 
premeditation ;  undesignedly. 

unpremeditation  (un-pre-med-i-ta'shon),  n. 
Absence  of  premeditation ;  undesignedness. 

The  Anecdotes  of  Sierra  seem  to  us  to  fail  in  that  lark- 
like unpremeditation  which  belongs  to  the  lyric. 

The  Atlantie,  LXV.  663. 

impreparation  (un-prep-a-ra'shon),  n.  The 
state  of  being  unprepared ;  want  of  prepara- 
tion; unpreparedness.  Sir  M.  Hale,  Afnictions. 

unprepared  (un-prf-pard'),  a.  1.  Notprepared. 
(a)  Not  fitted  or  made  suitable,  fit,  or  ready  for  future 
use :  as,  unprepared  vtOTlaiona.  (6)  Not  brought  into  a 
right,  safe,  or  suitable  condition  in  view  of  a  future  event, 
contiiigency ,  accident,  attack,  danger,  or  the  like ;  not  put 
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in  order ;  specifically,  not  made  ready  or  fit  for  death  or 
eternity. 

I  would  not  kill  thy  unprepared  spirit. 

Shak.,  Othello,  t.  2.  81. 

(c)  Not  planned ;  not  worked  out  in  advance ;  extemporane- 
ous :  as,  an  unprepared  speech ;  unprepared  speaking.  (d> 
Not  brought  into  a  particular  mental  state;  not  trained: 
as,  an  untprepared  student. 

2.  In  music,  specifically  of  a  dissonant  tone, 
not  held  over  from  a  preceding  chord  or  other- 
wise prepared;  reached  by  a  skip. 

unpreparedly  (un-prf-par'ed-li),  ady.  In  an 
unprepared  manner  or  condition;  without  due 
preparation.  i 

unpreparedness  (un-pre-par'ed-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  unprepared,  unready,  or  unfit- 
ted; want  of  preparation. 

unprepossessed  (un-pre-po-zesf),  a.  Not  pre- 
possessed; not  biased  by  previous  opinions; 
not  prejudiced. 

unprepossessing  (un-pre-po-zes'ing),  a.  Not 
prepossessing;  not  attractive  or  engaging;  un- 
pleasing:  as,  a  person  of  unprepossessing  ap- 
pearance. 

unprescribed  (un-pre-skribd'),  a.  Not  pre- 
scribed; not  authoritatively  laid  down;  not  ap- 
pointed :  as,  unprescribed  ceremony.  Bp.  Hall, 
Letter  from  the  Tower. 

unpresentable  (un-pre-zen'ta-bl),  a.  Not  pre- 
sentable; not  fit  for  being  presented  or  intro- 
duced to  company  or  society;  not  in  proper 
trim;  imfit  to  be  seen. 

I  could  better  eat  with  one  who  did  not  respect  the 
truth  or  the  laws  than  with  a  sloven  and  unpresentable 
person.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Emerson,  p.  184. 

unpressed  (un-presf),  a.     1.  Not  pressed. 
My  pillow  left  unpress'd.    Shale.,  A.  and  C,  iii  18.  106. 
2.  Not  enforced.     Clarendon,  Great  Rebellion. 

unpresuming  (un-prf-zu'ming),  a.  Not  pre- 
suming; modest;  humble;  unpretentious. 

Modesty  unpresuming  men. 

V.  Knox,  To  a  Young  Nobleman. 

unpresumptuous  (im-prf-zump'tn-us),  a.  Not 
presumptuous  or  arrogant;  humble;  submis- 
sive ;  modest. 

Lift  to  Heav'n  an  unpresuTnptuous  eye. 

Cowper,  Task,  v.  746. 

unpretending  (un-prf-ten'ding),  a.  Not  pre- 
tending to  or  claiming  any  distinction  or  su. 
periority;  unassuming;  modest. 

To  undeceive  and  vindicate  the  honest  and  unpretend. 
ing  part  of  mankind.  Pope. 

unpretentious  (un-pre-ten'shus),  a.  Not  pre- 
tentious ;  making  no  claim  to  distinction ;  mod- 
est. 

unpretentiousness  (xm-pre-ten'shus-nes),  n. 
The  character  or  state  of  being  unpretentious ; 
unassumingness ;  modesty. 

The  jotmial  is  .  .  .  none  the  less  pleasant  for  its  sAia- 
plicity  and'unjTre^entiousTUsfl, 

Athenseum,  No.  3240,  p.  322 

unprettiness  (un-prit'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  unpretty;  want  of  prettiness. 

She  says  it  is  not  pretty  in  a  young  lady  to  sigh;  but 
where  is  the  unprettiness  of  it? 

Rieha/rdson,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  III.  61. 

impretty  (un-prit'i),  a.    Not  pretty;  lacking 
prettiness,  attractiveness,  elegance,  or  charm. 
His  English  is  blundering  but  not  unpretty. 

Mme.  D'Arblay,  Diary,  n.  165.    {Davies.) 

unpreyailing  (un-prf-va'ling),  a.  Of  no  force ; 
unavailing;  vain. 

Throw  to  earth 
This  unprevailing  woe. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  L  2. 107. 

unpreventable  (un-prf-ven'ta-bl),  a.  That 
cannot  be  prevented. 

unpreventableness  (un-prf-ven'ta-bl-nes),  n. 
The  character  or  state  of  being  unpreventa- 
ble; inevitableness.  Mind,  No.  35,  1884. 
unprevented  (un-prf-ven'ted),  a.  1.  Not  pre- 
vented; not  hindered. — 2t.  Not  preceded  by 
anything. 

Grace  .  .  . 
Comes  unprevented,  unimplored,  unsought. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iiL  281. 
unpriced  (un-prisf),  a.    1 .  Having  no  price  set 
or  indicated. 

The  books  offered  for  sale  are  unprieed,  and  customers 
are  invited  to  make  their  offers. 

Atheneeum,  No.  8177,  p.  365. 
2.  Priceless ;  above  or  beyond  price. 
Thine  ageless  walls  are  bonded 
With  amethyst  un^rriced. 

J.  M.  Neale,  tr.  of  Bernard  of  Clnny. 

unpridet  (un-pnd'),  «.  t.    To  strip  or  divest  of 
pride  or  self-esteem. 
Be  content  to  be  unprided.       Feltham,  Besolves,  L  88. 
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impriest  (un-presf),  v.  t.     [<  un-^  +  priest.^  unprodnctivity  (Tin-pro-diik-tiy'i-ti),  n.    The  unprop  (un-prop'),  «.  *■     [<  «»-2  +  prop.^    To 
lodepnveof  the  orders  or  authority  of  a  priest;  quality  or  state  of  beiig  Tiiipro'duotive:    un-    remove  a  prop  or  props  from;  deprive  of  sap- 
unfrock,  productiveness.      Nineteenth  Century,  XXIV.    port, 
leo,  bishop  of  Eome,  only  «OT>rie«ta  Mm.  836.                                                                                   unpropert  (un-prop'6r),  a.     1.  Not  proper  or 
■»'•'"'">  Ji^gment  of  M.  Bucer,  xxiT.  iinprofaned  (un-pro-fand'),  a.    Not  profaned    confined  to  one  person ;  not  peculiar. 
Tinpriestly  (un-prest'U),  a.     Unsuitable  to  or  or  desecrated;  not  polluted  or  violated.    Dry-                              There 'a  mUIions  now  aUve 

unbecoming  a  priest.  den,  JEneid,  xi.            ,                                                                 That  nightly  lie  in  those  unproper  beds 

imprince  (un-prins'),  ».  *.     [<  «»-2  +  ^MCe.]  unprofessional  (un-pro-fesh'on-al),  a.     1.  Not                 WWoh  they  dare  Bwearpeoidlar. 

To  strip  of  the  character  or  authority  of  a  pertaining  to  one's  profession.—  3.   Not  be-    „    „      „                                     '  "'''®"°'  "•  ^  ** 

prince:  deprive  of  principality  or  sovereignty,  longing  to  a  profession:  as,  an  unprofessional    «.  Not  fit  or  proper;  not  suited;  improper. 

[Rare.]  man.— 3.  Not  befitting  a  certain  profession  or    •'«»■•  Taylor,  Real  Presence,  x. 

Queen  Mary  .  .  .  would  not  unprinee  herself  to  obey  a  member  of  a  profession;  not  in  keeping  mth  unproperlyt  (un-prop  6r-li),  adv.    Unfitly;  im- 

hisHoUness.                         Jirfier,  Worthies,  Warwick,  the  rules  of  a  certain  profession :  as,  S»8pro-    properly. 

unprincely  (un-prins'li),   a.    Unbecoming  a  /e«sJo«a?  conduct.                                                          FnpropeWj/ ascribed  to  Caucasus, 

prince ;  not  resembling  a  prince.    Milton,  Ans.  unprofessionally  (un-pro-f esh'on-al-i),  adv.  In                                            Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  4U 

to  Eikon  Basilike,  $  9.  an  unprofessional  manner.        "    "                      unproplietic,   unprophetical  (un-pro-fet'ik, 

imprinciple  (un-prin'si-pl),  v.   t.     [<  un-^  +  unpronciency  (un-pro-flsh'en-si),  n.    Want  of    -i-kalJ>  «■    Not  prophetic ;  not  foreseeing  or 

prmeiple.^    To  destroy  the  moral  principles  of;  proficiency.    Bp.  ScAl.       "                                  not  predicting  future  events, 

corrupt.     [Rare.]  Unprofitt  (un-prof'it),  ».     Want  of  profit ;  un-       'Wieteh  .  .  .  ot  unprophetic  souh     Pops,  Odyssey,  xxU. 

They  have  been  principled,  or  rather  MjiprtTCcipJed,  by  profitableness;  uselessness.                                   unpropitiable  (un-pro-pish'i-a-bl),  a.     That 

such  tutors.                H.  firoofe.  Fool  ol  Quality,  I.  111.  unprofitable  (un-prof'i-ta-bl),(i.     [ME.  unprof-    cannot  be  propitiated, 

■unprincipled  (un-prin'si-pld),  a.     [<  «»-l  +  itable;  <um-^+ profitable.^     1.  Not  profitable;        a  noble  race  is  perishing  at  the  hand  of  that  «»proi»(i- 

pi-vnciplea.i    1.  Not  having  settled  principles;  bringing  no  profit;  producing  no  gain,  advan-    oWe  avenger  who  waits  on  secular  mlacondnot. 

not  gp^ounded  in  principle.     [Rare.]  tage,  or  improvement;  serving  no  useful  or  de-                               The  Academy,  Uaxch  w,  lasi,  p.  sae. 

So  unprincipled  iaYittue'a  hook.  sired  end;  useless;  profitless:  a,a,  an  unprofita-  unpropitious  (nn-pro-pish'us),  a.    Not  propi- 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  367.  ble  business ;  an  unprofitable  servant.                   tious ;  not  favorable  j  inauspicious. 

2.  Having  no  sound  moral  principles ;  desti-  Not  with  grief,  for  that  is  unprofitable.  Heb.  xlii.  17.  Now  flamed  the  dog-star's  unpropitimit  ray, 
tute  Of  virtue;  not  restrained  by  conscience;  Any  beast  Mr^q/iJoWe  for  service  they  kill.  Smote  every  brain,  and  wither-d  every  ba^. 
profligate;  immoral.  Oapt.  John  Smith,  Tine  Travels,  I.  S&.                                                               j-oi>e,  uunciao,  iv.  ». 

My  poor  simple,  guUeless  Baynes  was  trustee  to  Mrs.  2t    Unimnroved-  unlearned                                  unpropitiously  (un-pro-pish  us-b),  a(il>.   In  an 

Dr.  Finnln  before  she  married  that  most  unprinekiled  '•             f            >                     ■                                     unpropitious  manner ;  inauspiciously. 

T\.          ,..       ^                   rAa*™J/,  Philip.  xvL  ^^Anyuncunny^ge^sa^^^^                                                                                                                                               Tie 

3.  Not  resulting  from  good  principles;  miqui-  •            CAoMcer  Boethius  i  prose  i     quality  or  state  of  being  unpropitious ;  unfavor- 
tous;  wicked.  =Syn.  Bootless,  unremunerative,  fruitless,  lutUe.         '     ableness ;  inauspioiousness. 

I  disclaim  all  such  MM^OTMoijjJed  liberties— let  me  but  4,____fi*-vio„-__ /__„  __-f/;%„  1,1  „^^^   „      m>,„  unproportionable     (un-prq-por  shon-a-bl),    a. 

have  truth  and  the  law  on  my  side.  unpronjaDieness  ^un-proI  i-xa-Di-nes;,  «.    ine     ^^tine  due  Bronortion :  disoronortionable 

Inin^,  Knickerbocker,  p.  388.  state  of  producing  no  profit  or  good;  useless-     "van^mg  aue  proporcion ,  uis,proporiionaDie. 

...            .            .    .  .     ,  -         V           «..  TipRn-  iTm+.ilitv       Jrftlienn                                                  Besides,  the  roofe  13  not  to  be  thought  umwoooriitmaftw, 

-unprincipledness  (un-prin'si-pld-nes),  n.   The  °t^nfitaw„*^-   f.l^Tfo"  wn  n^„    t„  o„  „r,                                       Purchls,  Pilgrimage,  p.  39. 

quality  or  state  of  being  unprincipled;  im-  ™Profitably  (un-prof  i-ta-bli),  ad?;.    In  an  un-  „„„_.„__tionableness    fun-nrS-nor'shon-a-bl- 

morality;  wickedness.      ^       ^        ^      '  P5°^*^^l«'^^'^"«'^;T*^°^*P''°fi*'g^^°'^«°^fi*'  '^nl^r  tK 

imprison  (un-priz'n),..  *.     [<  «»-2  +  prison.2  ^-d^-tage,  oruse;  to.no  good  purpose  or  ef-    ll^Z^^^]'^^^^;^%°2^^,^^fZ 

To  release  or  deliver  from  prison;  set  foee.  •   ^^ ^^^^^ „„  „„^„^j„m3, bums,                         of  the  Church,  p.  586.     (Bavies.) 

UoTOMe,  Letter  to  the  Countess  Ot  Uuntmgton.  tike  hidden  lamps  in  old  sepulchral  urns.               unproportionats     (un-pr6-p6r'shon-at),    a, 

[Bare.]  Cowper,  Conversation,  1.  367.     Not   proportionate;    disproportionate ;' unfit. 

unprivileged  (un-priv'i-lejd),   a.     Not  privi-  unprofited  (un-prof 'i-ted),  a.  Not  haviiig  profit    Z>ame«,  Civil  Wars,  vi. 

leged;    not   enjoying  a  particular  privilege,  or  gain ;  profitless.    Sfeofc.,  T.  N.,  i.  4.  22.          unproportioned  (un-pro-por'shond),   a.     Not 

liberty,  or  immunity.  unprofitingt  (un-prof 'i-ting),  a.    Unprofitable,    proportioned ;  not  suitable. 

Where  even  the  children  of  the  peer  were  unprivileged,  g.  Jonson,  Epigrams,  xo.                                                      To  melt  this  unpropoHimtd  frame  of  nature, 

no  lower  class  oouldj^sert^nye^usrve  cl^im.^^  ^  ^^  UnprOgTOSSive  (un-pro  -gres'iv),  a.     Not  pro-                       B.  J^m.  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  1 1. 

'TS^i^JZ'^:^\u%.^''^^lJ  uKSssrerelSWgres'iv-nes),..  The  ^T^A  ^^^S^^J^^:^!^ 

as  bfi/g  either  below  Valuation  or  above  or    ^r^j^^li^t^^^.T'''^''  ^^^^^    ^o^^^'^S-  "  ""''''*'  ""  "'*  "" 

Deyona  va  uation.                    ,.  •     ,  unprohibited  (un-pro-hib'i-ted),  a.    Not  pro-  unpropped  (un-propf),  a.    Not  propped;  not 

ForshSwto^hrai'dbmk^^^  Waited;  not  forbidden ;  lawful.    MUton.             supported  or  upheld.    Dry  den,  tr.  of  Ovid's 

Sftafc,  T.  ST.,  v.  1.  58.  unprojected  (un-pro-jek'ted),  o.   Not  planned;    Metamorph.,  viii. 

Tour  ring  maybe  stolen  too;  so  of  your  brace  of  Mn-    not  projected.     South.  unpropriety  (un-pro-pii'e-ti),  n.    Lackofpro- 

prizable  estimations;  the  one  is  but  frail  and  the  other  unproliflc  (un-pro-lif' ik),  a.   Not  prolific;  bar-    pnety;  error;   incorrectness ;  unsuitableness ; 

casual.                                    5fta*.,  Cymbeline,  i.  4,  99.  ren ;  not  producing  young  or  fruit ;  not  fertile    impropriety.     [Rare.] 

unprized  (un-prizd'),  a.     Not  valued,  as  being     or  fruitful.     Sir  M.  Hale.  The  interest  of  a  respectable  Englishman  may  be  said, 

either  below  or  beyond  valuation.  Unpromise  (un-prom'is), «.  t.     [<  m«-2  -I-  prom-     without  any  impropriety,  to  be  identical  with  that  of  his 

Not  all  the  dukes  of  waterish  Burgundy  ise.'\   To  revoke,  retract,  or  recall,  as  a  promise,     ^i**-                               Maeaulay,  Mill  on  Government 

Can  buy  this  unprized  precioiu  maid  of  me.  Promises  are  no  fetters ;  with  that  tongue              UnprOSSlyte  (un-pros'e-lit),  v.  t.  [<  M»-2  +pros- 

oBtt/c.,  jjear,  i.  x.  mi.  ^-^^  promise  past,  vnpromise  it  againe.                    elyte.^     To  prevent  being  made  a  proselyte  or 

But  seemingly  a  thing  despised;  CAopman,  All Eools,  ii.  1.     convert :  win  back  from  proselytism.     IRare.] 

Even  by  the  sun  and  air  Mnpnzed.  .     j  ,                 »•  i^          tit  j.           ■     j             ™.   ^    .          ,        .,                ,      ,          .    ,T    ,,   / 

If  oi-dsworiA,  Italian  Itinerant.  Unpromised  (un-prom  ist),  a.  JNot  promised  or        This  text  .  .  .  happily  tiBproseij/M  some  mclinable  to 

-unprobablyt    (un-prob'a-bli),    «*;.     1.    In    a  engaged;  uncovenanted.                                        his  opinions.           J',^^^,  Ch.  Hist   x  iv.  8    (D«m.,.) 

manner  not  to  be  approved  of ;  improperly.  Leave  nought  unpromisl.          Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  v.  49.  unprosperous  (™-pros  p6r-us),  a.    Not  pros- 

Todiminishbytheauthorityof  wise  and  knowing  men,  Unpromising  (un-prom'i-sing),  a.     Notpromis-    ^'1°?''  Z^elfta                   '""'^''' 

things  unjustly  and  MBiwotoftij/ crept  in.  ing ;  not  affording  a  favorable  prospect  of  sue-    ""''«;  ""'"^^i-o»»J^"^- 

2    Improbably.    Imp.  mot.    ^'^^^- ^-^^  ^--  cess  of  excellence  of  profit   of  interest    etc. ;    J,^!^,^^^,'^^),^^^^''^^'^-'^^''^'^'^ 

iSSLSV-p^ro-klamd'),  a.     Not  pro-  l^^Z^Zfs^at^thKuX^om^r^^LT^                            ,              ^e..T«a/^<.r.  Holy  Living,  a «. 

claimed;  not  notified  by  public  declaration.  ^"^  unprom%s%ng  youth ,  an  unprommng  season,  unprosperously  (un-pros'per-us-li),  adv.    Un- 

Assassin-like  had  levied  war  Even  the  most  heavy,  lumpish,  and  MMpromigingr  infants     successfully;  unfortunately. 

\fBiunprodaimed.              MUton,  V.'z.,  :d.  220.  ^^P"*' *° ''I  ""^^S^^fiKhouehts  on  Tar-water         Careticus,flying,  secured  himself  among  the  Mountains 

nnnroductive  fun-nro-duk'tiv)    a     1    Not  pro- ^  .Bp.  BerWej/,  Farther  inougnts  on  lar-water.     of  Wales,  where  he  died  after  he  had  unprosperotajy 

X^ct??"  b^renfCe  espe^^^^^  ^l^-  ^^-^^^ous,  unpropitious,  unfavorable,  unto-     reigned  three  Years.                     iia*er.  Chronicles,  p.  4. 

cing  large  crops;  not  making  profitable  returns  unprompted  (un-promp'ted),  a.    Not  prompt-  unprosperousness(un-pros  per-us-nes),M.  The 

for  labor:  Si,s,  unproducUve  la.nd;  in  polit.econ.,  ed;  notdictated;  not  urged  or  instigated.           state  of  being  unprosperous;  want  ot  success; 

not  increasing  the  quantity  or  exchangeable  ^  Tongue  talks,  unpromt^m  by  my  Heart.               f^^^'i'oV^  *^  ^™                   Sammond,y^oiks, 

value  of  articles  of  consumption:   a,B,  unpro-  Congreva,  To  Cynthia.     IV.  4yd.                       -  x  v't  ,11           •:«■(. 

"^Tht^noWemrn           desiring  that  no  part  of  his  prop-  "5P5°"°'™'=^^^^^/''".'P''^'''?,Y'''T^^^-'  "'     ^^  Tf  tedf  nol;  def'^SdedVnot  supporttd.     ffo^kel', 

JXc^^tStLMAet^Z^^^SuZsm^^^^  ^°*PTTffl^^H^;„^.n?n^?.L?«^',°L?fr    Eccles.' Polity. 

made  the  best  arrangement.  nounced;  difficult  to  pronounce .  as,  a  harsh,  unprotectedness  (un-pro-tek'ted-nes),  n.    The 

Amot,  The  Parables  of  Our  Lord,  p.  624.  unpronounceable  word.                                                ^^'^^^  p^  ^^j^g  unprotected ;  def  enselessness. 

I  call  the  man  in  trade  an  unproductive  laborer  who  But  two,  a  youth  and  maiden,                              jihg  Atlantic  LXIV  353 

seeks  to  grow  rich  suddenly  by  speculation,  instead  of  by  Were  left  to  brave  the  storm,                          ».«.,„.«+no+Qt.+4M  diA  -nvnt'Rs  tnn  tT7>   «   *      Tn 

faithful,  legitimate  business.  With  unpronounceatle  Dutch  names,                 Unprotestantize  (un-prot  es-tan-tiz},  i).  t.     io 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Self -Culture,  xii.  And  hearts  with  true  love  warm.                     cause  to  change  trom  the  ±'rotestant  religion 

2    Not  producing  some  specified  effect  or  re-  HiriiecJ;, Epistles,    to  some  other;  render  other  than  Protestant; 

suit :  with  of:  as,  acts  unprodmUve  of  good.  2.  Unfit  for  being  pronounced,  named,  or  men-    divest  of  Protestant  characteristics  or  features, 

unproductively  (un-pro-duk'tiv-li),  adi;.  In  an  tioned;  unmentionable  as  being  offensive  to     [Rare.] 

unproductive  manner.  '  chaste  ears.                                                                     To  Romanize  the  Church  is  not  to  reform  it    To  «»- 

unproductiveness (uu-pro-duk'tiv-nes),  re.  The  unpronounced  (un-pro-nounsf),  a.    Not  pro-    i)roee«t«»«i0«isnottoretonnit   Kxnga«y,me(issi),ix. 

state  of  being  unproductive,  as  land,  stock,  nounced;  not  uttered.    JfiSton,  Vacation  Exer- unprovable  (un-pr6'va-bl),  a.    Not  capable  of 

capital,  labor,  etc.  cises,  iu.                                                                   being  proved,  demonstrated,  confirmed,  or  es- 


unprovable 

tablished.  Also  spelled  unprovedble.  Bp.  Sail, 
Dissuasive  from  Popery. 

unproved  (un-prSvd'),  a.  [<  ME.  "unproved; 
<  «»-l  +  proved.'\  1.  Not  proved;  not  known 
by  trial;  not  tested. 

A  fresh  unproved  knight  Spenser. 

2.  Not  established  as  true  by  argument,  demon- 
stration, or  evidence. 

There  is  much  of  what  should  be  demonstrated  left  un- 
proved. 


unprovedneSB  (un-provd'nes),  n.  [ME.  «n- 
provedness;  <  unproved  +  -ness.']  Inexperience. 
Wars  o^ Alexander  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1019. 

Iinprovide  (un-pro-vid'),«.  <■  [\  un-S  +  provide.'] 
To  unfumish ;  divest  or  strip  of  quaUfioations ; 
in  the  following  quotation,  to  divest  of  resolu- 
tion. 

I'll  not  expostulate  with  her,  lest  her  body  and  beauty 
unprovide  my  mind  again.  Shak.,  OtheUo,  iv.  1.  218. 

unprovided  (un-pro-vi'ded),  a.  1.  Not  pro- 
vided; unfurnished;  unsupplied:  with  loith, 
formerly  of:  as,  vmprovided  with,  money. 

Utterly  unprovided  of  all  other  natural,  moral,  or  spir- 
itual abUities.  Bp.  Sprat. 

I  shall  make  the  public  a  present  of  these  curious  pieces 
at  such  time  as  I  shall  find  myself  unprovided  wUh  other 
subjects.  Addison,  Frozen  Words. 

2.  Having  made  no  preparation;  not  suitably 
prepared;  unprepared. 

Tears  for  a  stroke  unseen  afford  relief ; 
But>  unprovided  for  a  sudden  blow. 
Like  Niobe  we  marble  grow. 

Dryden,  Threnodia  Augostalis,  v. 

St.  Unforeseen.    Spenser. 

unprovidedly  (un-pro-vi'ded-li),  adv.  In  an 
unprovided  manner ;  without  provision ;  un- 
preparedly. 

unprovidentf  (un-prov'i-dent),  a.  Improvident. 
Beau,  and  Fl.,  Thierry  and'  Theodoret,  iv. 

unprovoked  (un-pro-vokf),  a.  1.  Not  pro- 
voked ;  not  incited. 

When  all  on  the  sudden,  the  Smectynmuans,  a  strange 
generation  of  men,  unprovokedf  nnthonght  of,  cry  out  of 
hard  measure,  and  fly  in  my  face,  as  men  wrongfully  ac- 
cused.     Bp.  Hall,  Ans.  to  Vindication  of  Smeotymnuus. 

2.  Not  proceeding  from  provocation  or  just 
cause :  as,  an  unprovoJced  attack. 
A  rebellion  so  destructive  and  so  unprovoked.  Dryden, 

unprovokedly  (un-pro-v6'ked-li),  adv.  In  an 
unprovoked  manner ;  without  provocation. 

unpmdencet  (un-pr8'dens),  n.  [ME.;  <  unA  + 
prudence.]  Want  of  prudence;  imprudence; 
improvidence. 

The  vnprudmoe  of  foolie  [is]  erring. 

Wyelif,  ProT.  xiy.  18. 

nnprudentf  (un-pro'dent),  a.    Imprudent, 
unpmdential  (un-pro-^en'shal),  a.  Imprudent. 

The  most  unwise  and  unprudemlicA  act. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xxilL 

unpruned   (un-prond'),   a.    Not  pruned;   not 

lopped  or  trinamed. 
Fruit-trees  all  unpruned.        Shah.,  Kich.  II.,  ill.  4.  45. 
unpublic  (im-pub'lik),  a.    Not  public ;  private ; 

not  generally  seen  or  known.     [Bare.] 

Virgins  must  be  retired  and  unpublic. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  ii.  3. 

unpublished  (un-pub'lisht),  a.  1.  Not  made 
public;  secret;  private. 

UnpuUish'd  virtues.  Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  4. 16. 

2.  Not  published ;  still  in  manuscript,  as  a  book. 
The  finest  Turner  etching  is  of  an  aqueduct  with  a  stork 
standing  in  a  mountain  stream,  not  in  the  published  se- 
ries; and  next  to  it  are  tbeunpuilithed  etchings  of  the 
Via  Mala  and  Crowhiirst. 

Buskin,  Elements  of  Drawing,  1872. 

unpucker  (unrpuk'Sr),  v.  t.  [<  un-^  +  pucker.] 
To  smooth  away  the  puckers  of ;  relax. 

Let  but  Teuf  elsdrSckh  open  his  mouth,  Heuschrecke's 
also  unpuekered  iteell  into  a  free  doorway. 

Carlyle,  Sartor  Eesartus,  i.  3. 

unpufft  (un-puf '), «.  *.  [<unr^+puff.]  To  take 
away  the  vanity  of ;  humble. 

We  might  vnpnffovi  heart,  and  bend  our  knee, 
T'  appease  with  sighs  God's  wrathfull  Maiestie. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  L  4. 

unpunctual  (un-pungk'tu-al),  a.  Not  punc- 
tual; not  exact,  especially  with  reference  to 
time.    Fope. 

unpunctuality  (un-pnngk-tu-al'i-ti),  n.  The 
state  or  character  of  being  unpunctual.  H. 
Spencer,  Study  of  Sooiol.,  p.  285. 

unpnnctually  (un-pimgk'ju-al-i),  adv.  In  an 
unpunctual  manner;  not  punctually. 

unpunishable  (un-pun'ish-a-bl),  a.  Not  pun- 
ishable; not  capable  or  deserving  of  being 
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punished:  applied  to  persons  or  things.  Mil- 
ton, Answer  to  Salmasius,  v.  157. 

Where  all  offend,  the  crime 's  wnpunithabU. 

May,  tr.  of  Lucan,  v. 

unpunishably  (un-pim'ish-a-bli),  adv.  With- 
out being  or  becoming  liable  to  punishment. 
Milton,  Answer  to  Eikon  Basilike,  ^  28. 
unpunished  (un-pun'isht),  a.  Not  punished; 
suffered  to  pass  without  punishment  or  with 
impunity. 

Shall  innocence 
In  her  be  branded,  and  my  guilt  escape 
Unpunish'd  ? 
Fletcher  (and  Massingerl),  Lovers'  Progress,  v.  1. 

Ulipure(un-pur'),  a.  Not  pure;  impure.  Donne. 
[Rare.] 
unpurely  (un-piir'li),  od«.  Impurely.  Bp.Bale, 
English  Votaries,  ii.     [Bare.] 
unpureness (un-piir'nes), ».  bnpurity.  J.UdaU, 
On  Luke  ii.     [Bare.] 

unpurged  (un-p6rjd'),  a.  Not  purged,  (a)  TJn- 
purifled. 

The  rheumy  and  unpurged  air.  Shak.,  J.  C,  ii.  1.  266. 
(6)  Not  cleared  from  moral  defilement  or  guilt. 

I  feare  it  would  but  harme  the  truth  for  me  to  reason 
in  her  behalfe,  so  long  as  I  should  suffer  my  honest  esti- 
mation to  lye  unpwrstd  from  these  insolent  suspicions. 
Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

unpurposed  (un-p6r'post),  a.    Not  intended; 

not  designed. 
Accidents  unpurposed.         Shak.,  A.  and  C,  Iv.  14.  84. 
unpurse  (un-pers'),  v.t.  [<  ME.  unpursen;  <  un^^ 

+  purse.]    1.  To  take  out  of  a  purse;  expend. 

[Bare.] 
Ever  was  the  gold  unpursed.      Oower,  Conf.  Amant.,  v. 

2.  To  rob  of  a  purse  or  money.  Polloh.  [Bare.] 
unpurveyedt  (un-p6r-vad'),  a.    [ME.,  <  unA  + 

purveyed.]    Unexpected;  unforeseen. 

Hem  that  she  [Fortune]  hath  left  in  dyspeyre,  unpur- 
Chaucer,  Boethius,  ii.  prose  1. 

unqualified  (un-kwol'i-fid),  a.  1.  Not  quali- 
fied _;  not  fit;  not  having  the  requisite  talents, 
abilities,  or  accomplishments. 

The  learned  are  held  unqualified  to  serve  their  country 
as  counsellors  merely  from  a  defect  of  opulence. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xix. 

2.  Not  qualified  legally ;  not  having  the  legal 
qualifications;  specifically,  not  having  taken 
the  requisite  oath  or  oaths ;  not  having  passed 
the  necessary  examinations  and  received  a  di- 
ploma or  license :  as,  an  unquaUfiedpTaotitioneT 
of  medicine. 

By  the  statutes  for  preserving  the  game,  a  penalty  is 
denounced  against  every  unqualified  person  that  MUs  a 
hare.  Blackstone,  Com.,  I.,  Int.,  §  ii. 

In  the  course  of  time,  through  relaxation  of  bardic  dis- 
cipline, the  profession  was  assumed  by  unqualified  per- 
sons, to  the  great  detriment  of  the  regular  bards^ 

Encyc.  Brit.,  vn.  791. 

3.  Not  modified  or  restricted  by  conditions  or 
exceptions ;  absolute :  as,  unqualified  praise. 

That  women  and  children  taken  in  war,  and  such  men 
as  have  not  been  slain,  naturally  fall  into  unmialified 
servitude,  is  manifest.  B.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Socio!.,  §  456. 

unqualifiedly  (un-kwol'i-fid-li),  adv.  In  an 
unqualified  manner;  without  qualification ;  ab- 
solutely. 

Him  of  Cyprus,  to  whom  the  Syriac  versions  unguaii- 
fledly  attribute  them.         Amer.  Jour.  PhUol.,  Vm.  91. 

unquaUfiedness  (un-kwol'i-fid-nes),  n.  The 
character  or  state  of  being  unqualified. 

The  advertency  and  un^jualifiedness  of  copiers. 

Biblietheea  Bwlica,  I.  65.    (Eneye.  Diet.) 

unqualify  (un-kwol'i-fi),».  t.  [<  un-^  +  qualify.] 

To  divest  of  qualifications ;  disqualify.  [Bare.] 

Deafness  unqualiftes  me  for  all  company.  Sw\ft. 

unqualitiedt  (im-kwol'i-tid),  a.    Deprived  of 

the  usual  qualities  or  faculties. 

He  is  unqucUUied  with  very  shame. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  ilL  11. 44. 

unquantified  (un-kwon'ti-fid),  a.    Not  quanti- 
fied— TTnauantified  proposition.    See  proposition. 
unquarrelablet  (un-kwor'el-a-bl),  a.  [<  wm-i  -i- 
quarrel^  +  -able.]  Incapable  of  being  quarreled 
with,  objected  to,  or  impugned. 
Such  satisfactory  and  unquarrelable  reasons. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vi  10. 

unqueen  (un-kwen'),  v.  t.   [<  im-^  +  queen.]  To 
divest  of  the  dignily  of  queen.     [Bare.] 
Although  unqueen'd^  yet  like 
A  queen,  and  daughter  to  a  king,  inter  me. 

Shak.,  Hen.  Vm.,  iv.  2.  ITL 

unquenchable  (un-kwen'cha-bl),  a.  and  n.  I,  a. 
Not  quenchable ;  incapable  of  being  quenched, 
extingnished,  allayed,  or  the  like :  as,  unquench- 
able fire,  thirst,  etc. 


unqult 

Such  an  extinction  of  originality  in  what  would  be  evo- 
lutional closure  wiU  always  be  prevented  by  the  feverish 
activity  of  the  unquenchable  passions  of  human  nature. 
Maudsley,  Body  and  WiU,  p.  168. 

II.  n.  That  which  cannot  be  quenched;  fig- 
uratively, one  whose  zeal  cannot  be  quenched. 
[CoUoq.] 

unquencbableness  (un-kwen'cha-bl-nes),  n. 
The  state  of  being  unquenchable.  Hakewill, 
Apology,  iv.  4. 

unquenchably  (un-kwen'cha-bli),  adv.  In  an 
unquenchable  manner ;  so  as  to  be  unquench- 
able. 

That  lamp  shaU  bum  unqMnchxMy. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  ii. 

unquestionability  (un-kwes'''chon-a-bil'i-ti),  n. 
The  character  or  state  of  being  unquestion- 
able ;  also,  that  which  cannot  be  questioned  or 
doubted ;  a  certainty. 

Our  religion  is  ...  a  great  heaven-high  Unqvestion. 
ability.  Carlyle,  Fast  and  Present,  ii.  6. 

unquestionable  (un-kwes'chgn-a-bl),  a.  1.  That 
cannot  be  questioned  ordoubteS;  indubitable; 
certain:  as,  unquestionable  evidence  or  truth; 
unquestionable  courage. 

King  Henry  the  Seventh  being  deceased,  his  only  Son 
Prince  Henry  ...  by  unquestionable  Kight  succeeded  in 
the  Grown,  at  the  Age  of  eighteen  Tears. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  254. 

2.  Averse  to  being  questioned ;  averse  to  con- 
versation. 
An  unquestionable  spirit,  wluch  you  have  not. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  2.  393. 

unquestionableness  (un-kwes'chgn-a-bl-nes), 
n.   The  character  or  state  of  being  unquestion- 
able; unquestionability. 
unquestionably  (un-kwes'chon-a-bli),   adv. 
Without  doubt ;  indubitably. 

At  fit  howr  [Anacktus]  setts  on  alone  toward  the  Camp ; 
is  mett,  examin'd,  and  at  last  unquesUojuibly  known. 

Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

unquestioned  (un-kwes'chgnd),  a.  1.  Not  called 
in  question ;  not  doubted. 

It  is  the  sober  truth  of  history,  unmestioned,  because 
unquestionable.  Story,  Speech,  Salem,  Sept.  18, 1828. 

2.  Not  interrogated;     having    no  questions 
asked;  not  examined;  not  examined  into. 

It  prefers  itself  and  leaves  unguestion'd 
Matters  of  needful  value.    Shak.,  It  for  M.,  i.  1.  66. 

3.  Not  to  be  opposed  or  disputed. 

Their  unquestioTied  pleasures  must  be  se^ed. 

B.  Jonson. 

unquestioningness_(un-kwes'chgn-ing-nes),  7i. 
The  character  of  being  unquestioning;  unques- 
tioning action.     [Bare.] 

The  new  men  .  .  .  have  come  to  be  accepted  .  .  .  with 
.  .  .  cordial  unquestioningness.  The  Century,  XX  3. 

unquick  (un-kwik'),  a.  1.  Not  quick:  slow. 
Imp.  Diet. — Sf.  Not  alive  or  lively.  Daniel, 
CivU  Wars,  iii. 

unquiescence  (un-kwi-es'ens),  n.  Disquiet; 
inquietude. 

unquiet!  (un-kwi'et),  a.    [<  un-^  +  quiet.]  Not 
quiet;  not  calm  or  tranquil;  restless;  agitated; 
disturbed ;  also,  causing  disturbance. 
For  almost  aU  the  world  their  service  bend 
To  Phcebus,  and  in  vain  my  light  I  lend, 
Gaz'd  on  unto  my  setting  from  my  rise 
Almost  of  none  but  of  unquiet  eyes. 

Beam,  and  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  L 
_  A  tumbrell  or  cucking-stool,  set  up  .  .  .  for  the  correc- 
tion of  unauiet  women. 

J.  Collins,  Hist  of  Somersetshire  (ed.  1791X  m.  460. 

unquiet2t  (un-kwl'et),  v.  t.  [<  un-^  +  quiet.] 
To  disquiet. 

Here  has  fallen  a  business 
Between  your  cousin  and  Master  Manly  has 
Unguieted  ns  all.    B.  Jonson,  Devil  Is  an  Ana,  iv.  1. 

unquietly  (un-kwi'et-li),  adv.    In  an  unquiet 
manner  or  state;  without  rest;  in  an  agitated 
state ;  uneasily. 
One  minded  like  the  weather,  most  wnquietly. 

ShtdL,  Lear,  lit  L  !L 

unquietness  (un-kwi'et-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  unquiet ;  agitation;  excitement;  uneasi- 
ness; restlessness. 

logo.  Is  my  lord  angry  ? 
Emilia.  He  went  hence  but  now. 

And  certainly  in  strange  unauietness. 

Shak.,  Othello,  liL  4. 138. 
unquietudet  (un-kwi'e-tud),  n.    Inquietude. 
A  kind  of  unquietmde  and  discontentment 

Sir  B.  Wotton,  Education  of  Childien. 
unq'Uitt  (un-kwif),  a.     [<  ME.  unquit;  <  «m-1 
+  quit.]    1.  Not  discharged;  not  freed  from 
obligation. 

Qracinos,  we  must  pray  yon,  hold  your  guards 
Unquit  when  mombig  comes. 

B,  Jonson,  Sejanne^  v.  6. 


nnquit 
2.  Unpaid. 

The  dai  Is  past,  the  dette  vn-guU. 

Holy  Rood  (B.  B.  T.  S.)i  p.  HO. 

nnquizzable  (-aii-kwiz'a-bl),  a.  [<  m»-i  +  quiz 
+  -able."]  Not  capable  of  being  quizzed;  not 
open  to  ridicule. 

Each  was  dressed  out  in  his  ITo.  1  suit,  in  most  exact 
and  vmquizmble  uniform. 

Mmryat,  Frank  Mildmay,  xv.    (Daviet.) 

unracedt,  a.  [ME.,  <  «m-i  +  raced,  pp.  of  raee^.'] 
Unbroken;  iindestroyed. 

Tho  thinges  .  .  .  hen  l^ept  hoole  and  imraced. 

Chaucer^  Boethius,  iv.  prose  1. 

Tinracked  (un-rakf),  «•    Not  racked;  not  hav- 
ing the  contents  freed  from  the  lees :  as,  an  un- 
racked  vessel.    Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  306. 
unraised  (un-razd'),  a.    Not  raised,    (a)  Not  ele- 
vated. 

The  flat  unraieed  spirits.        Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  Pro].,  1,  9. 
(6)  Not  abandoned,  as  a  siege. 
Tlie  siege  shulde  nat  be  unreysed. 

BemerSf  tr.  of  Froissart's  Gliron,,  1.  cccxxxviii. 

unraked(nn-rakt');«-  1.  Not  raked:  as,  land 
unraked. — 2.  Not  raked  together;  not  raked  up. 

Where  fires  thou  flnd'st  un/raked. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  6.  48. 

3t.  Not  sought  or  acquired  by  effort,  as  by  rak- 
ing. 

He  doubtless  will  command  the  People  to  make  good 
his  Promises  of  Maintenance  more  honourably  unask'd, 
unralc'd  for.  Milton,  Touching  Hirelings. 

unransacked  (un-ran'sakt),  a.  1.  Not  ran- 
sacked; not  searched. —  3.  Not  pillaged. 
Knolles,  Hist,  of  the  Turks. 

unraptured  (un-rap'turd),  a.  Not  enraptured, 
enchanted,  charmed^  or  transported. 

Man  wmaptured,  uninflamed. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  iv. 

unravel  (un-rav'el),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  wirameled, 
unravelled,  ppr.  imraxeWig,  vmramelUng.  [<  Mn-2 
+  ravel.  The  prefix  is  either  reversive  or  in- 
tensive, according  as  ravel  is  taken  to  mean 
'tangle'  or  'untangle.']  I.  trams.  1.  To  dis- 
entangle or  separate,  as  threads ;  especially, 
to  take  out  the  threads  of  (textile  material). 
See  ravel. 

I  have  talked  with  my  own  heart, 
And  have  vMramelUi,  my  entangled  will. 

Shelley,  The  Cenci,  iii.  1. 

By  means  of  a  prism  Sir  Isaac  Newton  unravelled  the 

texture  of  solar  light.  Tyndall,  Eadiation,  §  1. 

2.  To  clear  from  complication  or  dif&oulty; 
unriddle;  unfold. 

These,  with  fifty  other  points  left  imravelled,  you  may 
endeavor  to  solve,  if  you  have  time. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ii.  19. 

At  the  first  glimpse  we  see  that  here  there  is  a  mystery 
to  be  unravelled.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  74. 

3t.  To  separate  the  connected  or  united  parts 
of ;  throw  into  disorder. 

Unravelling  all  the  received  principles  of  reason  and 
religion.  TiUotsan,  Sermons,  I.  i. 

4.  To  unfold  or  bring  to  a  denouement,  as  the 
plot  or  intrigue  of  a  play.    Pope. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  unfolded;  be  disentan- 
gled. 

What  webs  of  wonder  shall  unravel  there ! 

Taimg,  Night  Thoughts,  vi. 

unraveler,  unraveller  (un-rav'el-er),  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  unravels. 

Mythologists  are  indeed  very  pretty  fellows,  and  are 
mighty  unraveUers  of  the  fables  of  the  old  Ethnicks,  dis- 
covering all  the  Old  Testament  concealed  in  them. 

T.  Brovm,  Works,  III.  279.    (Dames.) 

unravelment  (un-ray'el-ment),  n.  The  act  or 
process  of  unraveling;  disentanglement;  un- 
folding. 

In  the  course  of  the  unravelment  of  the  conspiracy 
against  Belle  Carlisle  we  come  across  many  clever  touches 
of  character.  The  Academy,  Nov.  15, 1890,  p.  447. 

unrazored  (un-ra'zgrd),  a.    Unshaved. 

Their  unrazor'd  lips.  Milton,  Comus,  1.  290, 

unreached  (un-rechf),  a.    Not  reached;  not 

attained  to. 
That  lofty  hill  wmeaehed.  Dryden. 

unread^t,  n.     [MB.  unred,  wnrsed,  <  AS.  unrxd 

(=  Icel.  wrddh  =  Dan.  waa^,  bad  counsel, 

<  un-,  not  (here  'bad'),  +  rsBd,  counsel:  see 

read,  w.]    Bad  advice  or  counsel. 
unread^  (un-red'),  a-    [<  ««-^  +  read,  pp.  of 

read\  v.]     1.  Not  read;  not  perused. 
These  books  are  safer  and  better  to  be  left  publickly 

unread.  Hooker,  Bccles.  Polity. 

2.  Untaught ;  not  learned  in  books. 

The  clown  unread,  and  half -read  gentleman. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  ilL  408. 
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unreadable  (un-re'da-bl),  a.  Not  readable. 
(a)  Incapable  of  being  reaii  or  deciphered;  illegible:  as, 
unreadahle  manuscript  or  writing,  ip)  Not  suitable  or  fit 
for  reading ;  not  worth  reading :  as,  a  dull,  unreadatle 
book  or  poem. 

Ooethe  .  .  .  wasted  his  time  and  thwarted  his  creative 
energy  on  the  mechanical  mock-antique  of  an  unreadaMe 
"Achilleis."  LoweU,  Study  Windows,  p.  217. 

Books  almost  unreadable  to  delicate  minds. 

Zdttell's  lAving  Age,  CLXI.  75. 

unreadableness  (un-re'da-bl-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  unreadable ;  ille^bility. 
Atheneeum,  No.  3300,  p.  113. 

unreadily  (un-red'i-li),  adv.  In  an  unready 
manner,  (a)  Unpreparedly.  (6)  Not  promptly;  not 
quickly.    («t)  Awkwardly. 

Men  being  first  inf  orced  to  write  their  aotes  and  monu- 
ments in  beasts  skinnes  dried,  in  barkes  of  trees,  or  other- 
irise  perchance  as  vnreadUy.    HakluyVi  Voyages,  IL  171. 

unreadiness  (un-red'i-nes),  n.    The  character 
of  being  unready,  in  any  sense. 
unready  (un-red'i),  a.     [<  ME.  wnredy;  <  im-'^ 
+  ready. '\     1.  Not  ready;  not  prepared;  not 
fit. 

A  dismal  picture  of  the  general  doom ; 

Where  souls  distracted,  when  the  trumpet  blows. 

And  half  uivready  with  their  bodies  come. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mlrabilis,  st.  254. 

2.  Not  prompt;  not  quick. — 3t.  Awkward; 
ungainly. 

An  unready  horse,  that  will  neither  stop  nor  turn. 

Baeon,  Youth  and  Age. 
4t.  Not  dressed;  undressed. 

How  now,  my  lords  !  what,  all  unready  so? 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  1. 

Enter  James,  unready,  in  his  night-cap,  garterless.     , 
Stage  Direction  im  Two  Maids  of  Moreclack.    (Mares.) 

To  make  unreadyt,  to  undress  or  unharness. 

Come,  where  have  you  been,  wench?    Make  me  unready. 

I  slept  but  ill  last  night.        Fletcher,  Island  Princess,  iii. 

Make  unready  the  horses ;  thou  knowest  how. 

B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  i.  1. 

unreadyt  (un-red'i),  v.  t.  [<  unready,  a.]  To 
undress. 

Hee  remayned  with  his  daughter,  to  give  his  wife  time 
of  un/readying  herself. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  p.  879.    (Nares.) 

unreal  (un-re'al),  a.  1.  Not  real;  not  substan- 
tial; having  appearance  only;  iUnsive;  ideal. 

Hence,  horrible  shadow  I 
Unreal  mockery,  hence ! 

Shale.,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 107. 

2.  Unpractical;  visionary. 

Those  who  have  most  loudly  advertised  their  passion 
for  seclusion  and  their  intimacy  with  nature,  from  Pe- 
trarch down,  have  been  mostly  sentimentalists,  unreal 
men.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  205. 

Fallacy  of  unreal  middle.  See  fallacy. —  XJnieal 
(quantity,  an  imaginary  quantity. 

unrealism  (un-re'al-izm),  n.  The  opposite  of 
realism. 

unreality  (un-rf-al'i-ti),  n.  1.  Lack  of  reality 
or  real  existence.— 2.  That  which  has  no  re- 
ality or  real  existence.  f 

He  (Julius  Caesar)  was  too  sincere  to  stoov^t^reality. 
He  held  to  the  facts  of  this  lite  and  to  hiluRi  convic- 
tions. Frovde,  ^pai;,  p.  549. 

3.  Unpractical  character;  visionariness". 

The  unreality  of  the  optimistic  religions  of  the  day  was 
what  he  attacked  unceasingly  from  youth  to  age,  with  an 
energy  as  honest  in  its  way  as  Carlyle's. 

The  Critic,  XIV.  243. 

unrealize  (un-re'al-iz),  v.  t.  [<  unreal  +  -fee.] 
To  take  away  the  reality  of;  make  or  consider 
unreal;  divest  of  reality;  present  or  treat  in  an 
ideal  form.     [Eare.] 

The  men,  the  women,  ...  the  lounger,  the  beggar,  the 
boys,  the  dogs,  are  unrealized  at  once. 

Emerson,  Miscellanies,  p.  47. 

unreason  (un-re'zn),  ».  Lack  of  reason ;  un- 
reasonableness; irrationality;  nonsense;  folly; 
absurdity ^Abbot  of  unreason.    See  abbot. 

unreasont  (un-re'zn),  v.  t.    [<  unreason,  m.]    To 
prove  to  be  unreasonable;  disprove  by  argu- 
ment.    [Rare.] 
To  unreasm  the  equity  of  God's  proceedings.       South. 

unreasonable  (un-re'zn-a-bl),  a.  1.  Not  reason- 
able or  agreeable  to  reason;  irrational. 
For  it  is  an  vnresonable  religioun  that  hath  riste  nouste  of 
certeyne.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  vi.  153. 

If  he  [Henry  VIII.]  seems  to  act  upon  pure  self-will,  he 
is  able  to  give  a  reason  for  his  acts,  and  that  such  a  reason 
as  we  cannot  on  mere  prejudice  determine  to  be  unreason- 
able.  Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  244. 

2.  Exceeding  the  bounds  of  reason ;  beyond 
what  is  reasonable  or  moderate;  exorbitant; 
immoderate :  as,  an  unreasonable  price. 

The  pretence  was  infinitely  unreasonable,  and  therefore 
had  the  fate  of  senseless  allegations,  it  disbanded  pres- 
ently. Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  77. 


unrecognizably 

An  alarmist  by  nature,  an  aristocrat  by  party,  he  [Xen- 
ophon]  carried  to  an  vm,rea8onable  excess  hia  horror  of 
popular  turbulence.  Maeaulay,  History. 

3t.  Not  endowed  with  reason ;  irrational. 

The  nature  of  creatures  unreasonable. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  iii.  3. 

Urvreasonable  creatures  feed  their  young. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  2.  26. 

4.  Not  listening  to  or  acting  according  to 
reason;  not  guided  by  reason;  not  influenced 
by  reason. 

I  must  be  most  unreasonable  to  be  dissatisfied  at  any 
thing  that  he  chooses  to  put  in  a  book  which  I  never  shall 
read.  Trevelyan,  in  Life  of  Macaulay,  I.  204. 

5t.  Inconvenient. 

We  departed  to  our  lodging,  desiring  to  know  whether 
our  coming  the  next  day  might  not  be  uneasy  or  unreason- 
able to  her.  Perm,  Travels  in  Holland,  etc. 
=Syn.  Absurd,  Silly,  Foolish,  etc.  (see  absurd),  obstinate, 
wrong-headed,  extravagant,  unfair,  unjust,  extortionate. 

unreasonableness  (un-re'zn-a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  character  of  being  unreasonable,  in 
any  sense. 

unreasonably  (un-re'«n-a-bli),  adv.  In  an  un- 
reasonable manner;  contrary  to  reason;  fool- 
ishly; excessively;  immoderately. 

unreasoned  (im-re'znd),  a.  Not  reasoned  or 
argued;  not  due  to  reason  or  reasoning;  not 
founded  on  reason ;  not  thought  out. 

Old  prejudices  and  unreastmed  habits. 

Burke,  Kev.  in  France. 

The  unreasoned  denial  of  a  fact  is  quite  as  illogical  as 
its  blind  acceptance.        Nineteenth  Century,  XXIV.  586. 

unreasoning  (un-re'zn-ing),  a.  Not  reasoning; 
not  having  reasoning  faculties ;  characterized 
by  want  of  reason. 

To  these  rational  considerations  there  is  superadded, 
in  extreme  cases,  a  panic  as  unreasoning  as  the  previous 
over-confidence.  J.  S.  Mill. 

unreasoningly  (un-re'zn-ing-li),  ado.     In  an 
unreasoning  manner;  without  reasoning  or  re- 
flection.   JV.  A.  Bev.,  CXL.  194. 
unreavet  (un-rev'),  v.  t.     To  take  to  pieces; 
disentangle;  loose. 

The  worke  that  she  all  day  did  make. 
The  same  at  night  she  did  againe  unreave. 

Spenser,  Sonnets,  xxiii. 

unreavedt  (un-revd'),  a.  Not  taken  or  pulled 
to  pieces. 

Could'st  thou  think  that  a  cottage  not  too  strongly  bniltj 
and  standing  so  bleak  in  the  very  mouth  of  the  winds, 
could  for  any  long  time  hold  tight  and  unreaved  f 

Bp.  Ban,  Balm  of  Gilead. 

unrebated  (un-re-ba'ted),  a.    Same  as  unbated. 
A  number  of  fencers  tried  it,  with  unrebated  swords. 
Hakeu^l,  Apology, 

unrebukable  (un-re-bii'ka-bl),  a.  Not  deserv- 
ing rebuke ;  not  obnoxious  to  censure.  1  Tim, 
vi.  14.    Also  spelled  unrebukeable. 

unrecallable  (un-re-k&l'a-bl),  a.  Not  recsU- 
able ;  incapable  of  being'called  back,  revoked, 
annulled,  or  recalled. 

That  which  is  done  is  unrecallaMe. 

Feltham^  Besolves,  i.  89. 

unrecallingt  (un-re-k§,l'lng),  a.  Not  to  be  re- 
called.    [Bare.] 

And  ever  let  his  unrecaUing  crime 

Have  time  to  wail  th'  abusing  of  his  time. 

Shak.,  IfUcrece,  1.  993. 

unreceived  (un-rf-sevd'),  a.  Not  received;  not 
taken;  not  come  into  possession;  not  em- 
braced or  adopted.  Sooker,  Bccles.  Polity,  v. 
*54. 

unreckonable  (un-rek'n-a-bl),  a.  Not  capable 
of  being  reckoned  or  coxmted ;  immeasurable ; 
immense.    Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  ii. 

unreckoned  (un-rek'nd),  a.  Not  reckoned,  com- 
puted, counted,  or  summed  up.  Dryden,  Don 
Sebastian,  iii.  1. 

unreclaimable  (un-rf-kla'ma-bl),  a.  Irreclaim- 
able.   Bp.  Sail,  Sermons,  2"Pet.  i.  10. 

Unreclaimably  (un-rf-kla'ma-bli),  adv.  Irre- 
claimably.    Bp.  Sail',  Peace-Maker,  $  8. 

unreclaimed  (un-rf-klamd'),  a.  Not  reclaimed. 
(a)  Not  brought  to  a  domestic  state ;  not  tamed. 

A  savageness  in  unreclaimed  blood. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  1.  34. 

Bullocks  unreclaiTned  to  bear  the  yoke. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorpfa.,  ziii. 

(6)  Not  reformed;  not  called  back  from  vice  to  virtue:  as, 
a  sinner  unreclaimed,  (c)  Not  brought  into  a  state  of  cul- 
tivation, as  desert  or  wild  land. 

unrecognizable  (un-rek'og-ni-za-bl),  a.    Not 

recognizable ;  incapable  of  beiiig  recognized; 

irrecognizable.     Coleridge. 
unrecognizably  (un-rek'og-ni-za-bli),  «<?«.    In 

an  unrecognizable  manner ;  without  or  beyond 

recognition. 


unrecognizably  6640  tinremoved 

The  opening  through  which  we  had  come  had  dosed u»-  The  vnndeemed  ngliness  ...  of  a  elotMul  people.  =Syn.  ROmOae,  Implasable,  etc  (see  inexorabU),  mer- 

Teeogniaihly-behta<X\xa.             The  Atlantic,  LXVIH99.  Carlyle.  ciless,  hard-hearted,  imBpanug,  unpitymg,  rigoroii^cnieL 

unrecoenized  (un-rek'oe-mzd)  a     Notrecoe-  5.  Not  taken  out  of  pledge  or  pawn.  unrelentingly  (un-re-lenting-h),  a<i».    In  an 

T.td?Sany  se^se       "^         ''                      ^  Pawnbrokers  lose  on  an  ave^e  10  per  cent,  on  «»«-  unrelenting  manner;  harshly;  inexorably.  Con- 

AsdLrSamJohnsonsitsbehindthescreen,  .  .  .  the,«  <fe«-<igoods.       Tke^ho,^--- 1*.  1888.    W-  D«>t.)  ^fj^^^f^"' ^^^^fl^^^ting-nes),  n.     The 

is  no  want  of  dignity  in  him,  in  that  homelyimage  of  nnreductt  (un-re-dukf),  a.     Not  reduced.  unreientingneSS  tun.  re  len  m^  nes;,  «.     xne 

labour  iU-rewardlld,^nlusM  yet  we«>ff««i,tod|pei.  "^"""^  ^  ^        •        -nio„eht  «»rei«««  to  act  quality  or  state  of  being  unrelenting;  seventy; 

deuce  sturdy  and  uncomplaining.  Is  but  an  embryon  in  the  truest  sense.                       inexorableness.          

Thackeray,  On  Screens  m  Dmmg-Booms.  Xiddleton,  Family  of  love,  ilL  1.  unreliability  (un-rf-li-a-bll  i-tl),  n.  Unreliame- 

nnrecommended  (nn-rek-o-men'ded),  a.    Not  unreel  (un-rel'),  "•     [<  «»-^  +  reeU."]    I,  trans,  ness ;  untrustworttiness. 

recommended;  not  favorably  mentioned.    V.  To  unwind  from  a  reel,  as  a  line  or  thread.  unreliable  (un-re-li'a-W),  o.   Not  reliable ;  not 

J«fiT;i^.°-  "\'              .^       ^  .  A  »'e»"e4  °J1«  «<>""«  ™  '^iloif,  ™r«Jw  from  an  t?.^®  ^^Ued  or  depended  On.    Coleridge.   (Imp. 

unrecompensed  (un-rek'om-penst),  o.  Notree-  anchored  stalse  buoy  one  mile  of  fine  wire.     ^^  Ihct.) 

ompensed,  rewarded,  or  requited.  The  Engineeir,  Livill.  413.  Alcibiades,  who  might  (chronologically  spealdng)  haTe 

Heaven  will  not  see  so  true  a  love  umecrnnpemifd.  TT   intrans.  To  become  unwound  from  a  reel,  been  the  son  of  Pericles,  was  too  unsteady,  and  (according 

Fletcher  Wildeoose  Chase  iv  3.         ~r ,^^^,..^.         j  j       j     i  ■  i  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  comage)  unreliable;  or,  perhaps,  m 

.,    ^,       ,      ''*'7^'  """soosei.nase,w.  a.  xhellnewffl««re«i  faster  thanit  is  needed,  and  get  into  more  correct  English,  too  "unrelyuponable." 

unreconcilablef  (un-rek'qn-si-la-bl),  a.     Irree-  a  snarL                              Trilmne  Book  qf  Sports,  p.  103.  "    ^                      5)«  Quincey,  Style,  iil 

onoUable     Bp.Sall,  No  "Peaee'witli  Rome.  unreeve  (un-rev'),  «•  *. ;  pret.  and pp  unreeved,  imreliableness (un-re-li'a-bl-nes),  n.  The  state 

unrecon<^abIyt  (im-rek'on-si-la-bU),  ad».    fc-  .^ove,  ppr.   unreemng.      [<  ««-^  +  reeveS.J  ^  quality  of  beiiguireUable.  Coleridge.  (Imp. 

reconcilably.  Bp.  Sail,  Contemplations,  ii.  381.  j^aut.,  to  withdraw  or  take  out  (a  rope)  from  a  yJ^f  .      J          "^ 

Ulureconciled  (un-rek'gn-ald),  a.    Notreeon-  block,  thimble,  etc.  unrelievable  (un-re-le'va-bl),  o.    Admitting  of 

eiled.    (o)  Not  made  consistent:  as,  wirecwMjiM  state-  ymrefined  (un-re-find'),    a.      1.    Not  refined;  ^  „„«„*„,  suppot  '          " 

ments.    (6)  Not  restored  to  friendship  or  favor ;  stiU  at  nnt  TOirifififl-  as'  7i«r<>^mp«J  siiirar— 2    Notre-  no  reuei  or  succor. 

enmity  or  opposition:  as,  a  sinner  unreconciUd  to  God.  uot  purmea.  as,  unrejmea  sugar.     <s.  isoi  re  nq  degree  of  distress  is  unreJietioife  by  his  power, 

(ct)  Not  atoned  for.  fined  or  polished  in  manners,  taste,  or  the  like.  ^                                        Boyte,  Works,  I.  268. 

Any  crime  These  early  and  «»re/i7i«iJ  ages.  nuT-olioirail  fnn-rp-levd'l    a      Not  relieved  in 

irnrecojiciJed  as  yet  to  heaven  and  grace.  iurt«,  Vind.  of  Nat.  Society.  ™"^®"®'^'^  ^„,-  '®^     ■''  J-ioi  leutsvBU,  m 

Sftoft.,  Othello,  T.  2. 27.  j.  ti     ,        -  isi  /       i.is  itr  i.  any  sense.     2foyte. 

(<Jt)IrreconcUable;  implacable.  lUireformable  (un-re-f6r  mgr-bl),  o.     Not  re-  ^yjjgljg^gjjly  (Tu^.Teje'ved-li),  ad®.    Without 

I'm  even  he  that  once  did  owe  unrecmeitd  hate  to  you.     f  ormable ;  not  capable  of  being  reformed  or    j.gjjgf  ^^  mitigation.' 

Beaii.  and  Fl.,  Woman-Hater.  ilL  2.     amended.    HooTcer,  Eccles.  Polity,  vn.  J  24  ^^  j^^         ^^^^^^  as  it  is,  is  from  tot  to  last  unre- 

Unreconciliablet  (un-rek-on-sil'i-a-bl),  o.  Un-  linreformation  (un-ref-Or-ma  shon),  ».  Ihe  zje^aiis/ painfuL  TAe  .icodemj/,  Nov.  30, 1889,  p.  347. 
reconeUable.    iffeofc.,  A.  and  C,  v'.  1.  47.  state  of  bemg  unreformed;  want  of  reforma-  Tuu-emediable  (un-re-me'di-a-bl),  a.   faemedi-' 

unreconstructed(un-re-kon-struk'ted),a.  Not    tion   -Bi>.  m?«.  Sermons,  Eccles.  m.  4.  [Rare.]  ^fj^^^f^'sianey. 

reconstructed;  specifically,  in  J7.  S.poUUcs,not  unreformedliess  |mi-re-f6r  med-nes),  n.  The  ,mremembered  (un-re-mem'b6rd),  a.  Not  re- 
yet  reorganized  as  a  State  of  the  thiion:  ap-    quabtyorstateofbemgu^reformed.     Contem- ^^^I'^^'^^f^^'-^^^^^ 

plied  to  seceded  States  after  the  civil  war ;  ^Sd^' Vun-rg-sar'dedr»    Not  reaarded-  ^or  must  their  [Nobles  and  People  of  Scotland]  sincere 

also,  loosely,  to  citizens  of  the  South  not  reeon-  unregaraea  (un-re-gar  aea;,  a.   xn  oi  regaraea ,  ^^^  moderate  proceedings  hitherto  be  unremember'd. 

cUed  to  the  results  of  that  war.                             ^o*  beeded;  not  noticed;  neglected;  sughted.  uatm,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  a 

On  Thursday,  Mr.  Butler's  Committee  on  Beconstruc-            ^i^^e  whose  decease,  learning  Uesnj»r^a«?Mi.  unremembering  (un-re-mem'ber-ing),  a.  Hav- 

tion  reported  in  favor  of  extending  for  a  month  the  time                                             Spemeer,  Kmns  of  Time,  1.  440.  j^    ^^  memory  or  reedlleotion. 

during  which  an  uni-ecoTMtructed  Southerner  may  retain                   The  rifts  where  wJireyarifeii  mosses  be.  °                      '                           ._.„.., 

his  Government  employment.         The  Nation,  VUL  221.                                                                    Lowell,  Sea-Weed.  Unremembrmg  of  its  former  pain.    JJryden,  ^neid,  vL 

unrecorded  (un-re-k&r'ded),  «.  1.  Not  record- unregeneracyCun-rf-jen'e-ra-si),  ».    The  state  unremembrance  (un-re-mem 'brans),  n.    For- 
ed;  not  registered;  not  made  part  of  any  ree-    of  being  unregenerate  or  unrenewed  in  heart,    getfulness;  want  of  remembrance.     [Bare.] 
ord:  as,  an  Mwrecorded  deed  or  lease.  *om<7»,  Sermons.  Some  words  are  negative  in  their  original  langm^e,  but 

The  unrecorded  English  words  actually  in  use  among  llliregenerate  (un-re-jen'e-rat),  a.     Not  regen-     aeem  positive,  because  their  negation  is  unknown :  as,  am- 
the  people.  Amer.  Jour.  Philol,  X.  290.     eirated;  not  renewed  in  heart;  remaining  at  en-     nesty,  an  unrememArance,  or  general  pardon.  . 

2.  Not  kept  in  remembrance  by  wiiting  or  by    mity  with  God;  in  a  general  sense,  wicked;  bad.  .. .    .  ,        .     .,,   ,.        n   xr  ^         -SL  j 

public  monuments.  ir»rei^e«erate  carnal  man.  Unremitted  (un-re-mit^ed),o.    1.  Not  remitted; 

Not  »»re«ord.<i  in  the  rolls  of  fame.  Pope.  ^  f ^- ■^'^''^' !'™°"'' ?  ^     vl  ^1!.^=  ?f ;1Tp^^"v«?^^^^ 

unrecounted(un-re-koun'ted),a.   NotrecoJt-  "^If^^^^f,  (un-re-jen'e-ra-ted),  a.    Same    ^ot^^^ng  a  temporary  relaxation:  as,  pam 

?"  '  ^°X  '^^^^^^  °^  recited.  Shdk.,  Hen.  Vm.,  u^egenerationt  (nn-re-ien-e-ra'shon),  n.  The  It  is  the  strongest  motive  that  we  can  suggest  for  unre- 
Unrecoverable  (un-re-kuv'6r-a-bl),  «.     1.  In-    character  or  state  of. bemg  liiiregenerate.    Bp.    rnUted  am<>nc.  in  il.  ^^.^mm^^^m^na^e,,e^ 

Xtae7L''a^?notSn'aWrfoomf  d'efc-  unr^egistredT^lr'SMs-tW),  a.    Not  regis-  unremittedly  (un-re-mit'ed-li),  a<fo    In  anun- 

^fcZ^a^irLs^^L  ^r^c^ta^a^^^^  t«-a;  not  recorded.                                               remitted  manner;  mcessantly;contmuously. 

_i_             „_„«„.„„j.7„  A..V.1.  Hours                            Newport  has  an  advantage  which  Swansea  has  been 

property ,  an  wnreooverable  aeDt.  Unregiitet'd  in  vulgar  fame.                              striving  for  unremittedly.        The  Engineer,  IXVIL  408. 

I  have  a  great  many  debts  doe  to  me  in  America,  and  I  '^*^' *"  *°*  *^'' ""■  !*•  "*  TiTiTomit.t,iTur  fnn  ™  Tni+'inffl    n      ATnt  ahatintr- 

had  rather  they  should  remain  unreemcrabU  By  any  law  Trnresretfnlness  fun-re-2ret'ful-nes)    n      The  '™r®""''>yig  ^un-re-nut  mg),  a.     JNOt  aoatmg, 

than  submit  to  the  Stamp  Act  unregreiillUlieBB  (un  re  grei  rai  nes;,  n.     xne     not  relaxing  for  a  time;  mcessant;  continued: 

l!y(t«*Jin,  Autobiog.,  p.  389.  quahtyorstateof  being  unregretful;  content,    as,  jmrewsiWJreo  exertions. 

2.  Not  capable  of  recovering;  incurable;  irre-  "^^f^tt'^^^^rf   u^S^'^tTJT'^k              How  many  a  rustic  Milton  has  passed  by, 

mpdiable  Unrein-|te-ran  ),  ».  *.     [<  ?««-^  +  rewjl.]     To               Stifling  the  speechless  longings  of  his  heart 

,               „..„.,      ,      ...  loosen  W  rem  of;  give  the  rem  to;  allow  to              In  unremfttijw  drudgery  and  care ! 

■Tis  the  dead  palsy,  that,  without  ahnost  a  miracle,  leaves  j,.„„  frpffeourae                                                                                                                 Shelley,  QueenMab,  v. 

B.maa  unrecoverable.  Feltham,  Remlvee,  iL  li.     """=  "«=°  ^"'"''°  .  _      .  ,.,        ,        ^ 

. .         ,„  ...„„..t,j     -tt      _  How  negligently  graceful  he  unreins                          Unremittingly  (un-re-mit'mg-li),  adv.     In  an 

«,^!^^c"asT'^'^^'"""^SSJS'^^c^^rr^  ^^^'^^'"'^iSri.^&SKS'poets.     --e-i*^! -anne^  without  i|la^  for.  a 

-ui^  /„„.=  ! ,/A„„wj\    „.7„       T„  ^(tatsoTi,  ine  greatest  ingiisn I'oets.     time;  meessantly.    JTor^fejoor^fe,  Excursion,  ix. 

unrecoverably  (un-re-kuv  6r-a-bh),  od«.     In  unreined  (un-rand'),  a.    [Formerly  also  un-  unremittingness  (un-re-mit'ing-nes),  n.    The 

an  imreeoverable  manner;  irrecoverably;  m-  ^^^^a;  <m-i  +  rkned,  pp.  of  refoi,  ».]     1.     character  or  state  of  being  unFemitting;  con- 

curably.  jq^ot  restrained  by  the  reins  or  bridle.    Milton,    tinnousness. 

long  sick,  and  "'"'^•^f  Meditations  and  Tows,  it  ^•^■'  jf '  l^""?-  ?°*  ^^^^  ^  P'^°P«'  ^^''^  °'"  imremorseful.(un-rf-m6rs'fid),  a.    Feeling  no 

,   ,          ■L_  ,.  jK           1    XT  i  subjection;  unchecked.                                          remorse;  impitying;  remorseless. 

t   unrecovered   (un-re-kuv  6rd),o.     1.  Not  re-  This  wllda«r«ii7»e<2  multitude.    Bonier  CivU  Wars,  vt                                                 Unrermyrseful  fB.te 

covered;  not  found  or  restored.- 2t.  Irrecov-  ...        (,m.re-ioi'sing)    a     Uniovous-            Did  work  the  faUs  of  thosTt^Ses  dtad. 

erable.     Cfeopmare,  Diad,  ix.  247.    (Dames.)  ^omv^ad                                       ungoyous,               jsriccoto.  Sir  T.  Overbury's  Vision,  1616.   (Basiw.) 

unrecrmtable  (un-re-kro'ta-bl),  a.    Not  eapa-  «         Here  winter  holds  his  «»rdoici»<,  eom^.                tmremorsefuUy  (un-re-m6rs'ful-i),  atto.   With- 

ble  of  being  reermted,  m  any  sense.    Milton,  Here  wmter  holds  h»  «»rg<««^^e^^  ^^^     ^^^  remorse ;  'liipityingly.     Hawthorne,   Old 

™ro^,im-h«S't  Viiti  re  kum'benti   a     Not  re-  Unrelated  (un-re-la'ted),  a.  Not  related,  in  any    Manse,  p.  314.    ,        .     ^    ,,    ^  ^^        _ 

imrecumbent  (un-re-kiim  Dent;,  a.    «otre-  Barrow' Sermons  HI  3  ''  unremorseless  (un-re-m&rs'les),  a.      [<  m»-1 

elining  or  reposing.  Cmoper,  MonungWalk.  ^_^;^tivrrZiel  ™tiv)  o  Not  relative  in  0^^^^  intensive)  +  remorseless  j  ShoVnng  or 
unrecunngt  (un-re-kur'mg^  a.    Incapable  of  '^l^*^®  ^™ '^^^  9"^'^^'  "'    ^°*  relative,  m    ^^  ^^  remorse;  unpitying;  remorseless. 

being  cured;  meurable.    [Rare.]  any  sense.  [Rare  1  *■   J  "si 

Seeking  to  hide  herself,  as  doth  the  deer  ru?t  Hbv''^DEnddeSSgtato'Z'fr'too^°w^'  His  meUifluous  breath 

That  hath  received  some  unreeuring  wound.  S  fi,  i?^  dippmg  and  devlatmg  mto  otner  DooKswireta.  (^^^  j,„t  ^^  ^,j  ^^^  „„remorseie«»  death. 

Shak.,  Tit  And.,  liL  1.  90.      «"» «>  "•  ,  ,    . ,.  ,.t  .  «oren*m.  p^^j^^_  ^.j^^^  ^^  jj^  Kichard  Glarke. 

unredeemed  (un-re-d§md'),  a.  1.  Not  re-  unrelaxed  (un-re-^kst  ),  a.  Not  relaxed;  unremovable  (un-re-m6'va-bl),  a.  That  can- 
deemed;  not"  ransomed:  'as,  an  unredeemed  stramea,  aetermmea.  not  be  removed;  fixed;  irremovable.  Sir  F. 
captive;    an  «»re(ieme(i  sinner.    Jer.  Tan/lor,        And  even  in  his  best  passages,  the  strained  expression,     &me«,  Arcadia,  i. 

X^         '   fS  ••       o    TVT  4. „..jj^A  i.„4-^  fha  t,.a^       the«nretea!«<idetenmnation.tobevigorous,growsweari-  „„_-_?'    „-ui J     ,         -      ...       ,,         .        ,m.. 

Sermons,  in.  11. — 3.  Not  recalled  mto  the  trea-    ^^^  rA«  4aHiemy,  April  4ri89i,  p.  320  unremovableness  (un-re-md'va^bl-nes),  m.  The 

sury  or  bank  by  payment  of  the  value  in  money:  „__.i-„tiiiir  Cuti  Tfi-lpn'tinir'*  a  Tlia.+ Hobs  nnt  ^*a*^  *"■  quality  of  being  unremovable,  irre- 
^^nred.,^  bills,  notes  or  stock.-3.  Not  T^^f Wri^n^  SStte^'g  or  befoS  le-  ST^'^'-"'  i-movable.^  Bp.  Sail,  Contem- 
fulfilled,  as  a  promise  or  pledge  nient,  mild,  gentle  or  mercif^;  continuing  to    P^^!;£"i?!,^7:      ,        .     ..,      ^,.,      _,       ^ 

No  one  takes  the  trouble  to  recollect  his  contrary  opin-    be  haVd,  sevlre.piiUess,  hostile,  or  cold;  i£ex-  ^^^^^O^^J^^  (un-re-mo  va-bli),   ad».     to  an 
ions  or  his  «»r«(Je«»e(J  pledges.  ..^    ,     ,^.  orahlfi  •  ^^vifil.liVi<r  unremovable   manner ;    irremovably.      Sfto*., 

if<KO«J<w,  Athenian  Orators,     orable ,  unyielding.  The  ireful  arm  T.  of  A.,  v.  2.  227. 

4.  Not  counterbalanced  or  alleviated  by  any  Of  unrefcnttmff  Clifford.  unremoved  (un-re-movd'),  a.    Not  removed; 

countervailing  quality;  unmitigated.  SAoi;.,  S  Hen.  VI.,  a  1.  58.    not  taken  away ;  hence,  firm;  unshaken. 


unremovecl  6641 

7  ~«  -  -«-  "S;-'',. ,, ,,.  ,3,  imrepulsable  (un  r^^^^^ 

unrenewed  (un-re-nud'),   a.     1.    Not  made    ParrexUr 
anew:  as,  an  M»re»ewe(J  lease.— 2.  Notregen-  unreDutable  hm  wn'fi  tn  hn  n 
erated;  not  bom  of  the  Smrit :  as,  an  unreJwed    blel  Ssrenutible^  ■"'' 
heart.     SoM«fe,  Sermons,  IX.  ii.-l  3.  Not  reno-     °'° '  ''^^^P^tal^ie. 
vated;  not  restored  to  freshness.  "^''^ "  "°  unreputabU  qualification. 

nnrent  (un-renf),  a.    Not  rent ;  not  torn  asun-  unreauested  (un-rf-kwes'ted),  a. 


a.    Incapable 
Jane  Aiisten,  Mansfield 


Not  reputa-    We. 


der.    Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  vi.  40, 
unrepaid  (un-re-pad'),   a.     Not  repaid;   not 
compensated;  not  recompensed;  not  requited: 
as,  a  kindness  unrepaid.    Byron,  Corsair,  iii. 
unrepair  (un-rf-pSr'),  n.     An  unsound  state, 
as  of  a  building;  dilapidation. 
Allowed  to  fall  into  neglect  and  wn/repair. 

Pop.  Sei.  Mo.,  XXV.  15. 
nnrepairable  (nn-re-par'a-bl),  a.    Irreparable. 

Daniel,  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  48."   [Bare.] 
iinrepealable  (un-re-pe'la-bl),  a, 
of  being  repealed. 
Ancient  and  uiwepeaiaMe  Statute. 

MUUm,  Keformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

unrepealed  (un-re-peld'),  a.  Not  repealed; 
not  revoked  or  abrogated ;  remaining  in  force. 
Dryden. 

I  do  suggest  that  It  will  be  much  safer  for  all,  both  in 
oiBcial  and  private  stations,  to  conform  to;  and  abide  by 
all  those  acts  which  stand  unrepealed,  than  to  violate  any 
of  them.  lAneoln,  m  Kaymond,  p.  114. 


J.  Mogers. 
Not  request- 


ed; not  asked. 

An  unrequested  star  did  gently  slide 
Before  the  wise  men  to  a  greater  light. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iv.  2. 

unrecLuisitet  (un-rek'wi-zit),  a.  Not  requisite 
or  necessary;  unneoessary.  Sooker,  Bceles. 
PoUty,  iii.  4  11. 

unrequitable  (un-re-kwi'ta-bl),  a.  Not  re- 
quitable ;  not  capable  of  being  requited,  rec- 
ompensed, repaid,  or  the  like.    Soyle,  Works, 

Not  capable  unrequited  (un-re-kwi'ted),  a.    Not  requited; 
not  recompensed ;  not  reciprocated. 

It  is  thought  a  disgrace  to  love  unrequited.    But  the 
great  will  see  that  true  love  cannot  be  unrequited. 

Emersm,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  198. 

unreq;uitedly  (un-rf-kwi'ted-li),  adv.  Without 
reciprocation. 

She  was  fast  falling  in  love  violently,  and  as  it  now  ap- 
peared wwequitedlp,  with  a  man  her  superior  in  station. 
B.  Broughtm,  Not  Wisely,  but  Too  Well,  vi. 


Tinrepentance  (un-re-pen'tans),  m.  The  state  Tlnfrfl!  .^r;±TTf  ^' "'  Absence  of  reserve; 
of  ViPiTi(»  iiTiTfiTifiTitnT^t,  ni-  iiViT^BT^itBnt  •  iTviT%AT,f  trankuess  freedom  of  communication.  T.War- 
ot  Deingjmr^pentant  or  impenitent,  impem-     ^^^  ^j^g  ^^  Bathurst,  p.  86. 


fence.    Bp.  Mall,  Contemplations. 
unrepentant  (un-re-pen'tant)^  a.    Not  repen- 
tant; not  penitent;  not  contrite  for  sin. 

TJnhnmbled,  unrepentant,  unreform'd. 

Miltm,  P.  E,.,  iii.  429. 

tinrepented  (un-re-pen'ted),  a.    Not  repented 

of:  as,  "unr^ented  sin,"  Dryden,  Theodore  and 

Honoria,  1.  168. 
unrepining  (un-re-pi'ning),  a.    Not  repining; 

not  peevishly  murmuring  or  complaining.  Bowe, 

Jane  Shore,  v.  1. 
unrepiningly  (un-re-pi'ning-li),  adv.    Without 

peevish  complaints!    /Sir  H.  Wotton,  Eeliquiee, 

p.  322. 
unreplenislied  (un-rf-plen'isht),  a.     Not  re- 
plenished; not  filled;  not  adequately  supplied. 

Boyle. 
unrepliablet  (un-rf-pli'a-bl),  a. 

being  replied  to;  unanswerable, 

Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  329.    {Dwoies.)    [Bare.] 
unreposing  (un-re-po'sing),  a.   Unquiet;  never 

resting.     [Eare.] 

The  murmiu'  of  the  uweposlng  brooks. 

Shelley,  Revolt  of  Islam,  ii.  1. 

unrepresented  (uu-rep-re-zen'ted),   a, 
represented,  in  any  sense.' 
unreprievable  (un-re-pre'va-bl),  a.    Not  capa- 
ble of  being  reprieved  or  respited  from  death. 
0,  thou  vmrepreivable,  beyond  all 
Measure  of  grace  dambd  immediatlie ! 

Marstan,  Dutch  Courtezan,  v.  1. 

unreprieved  (un-r§-prevd' ),  a.  Not  reprieved ; 
not  respited.    Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  185. 

unreproachable  (un-re-pro'cha-bl),  a.  Irre- 
proachable. 

Innoceney  unreproaeJuMe. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Hutaroh,  p.  210. 

unreproachableness  (un-re-pro'cha-bl-nes),  n. 


unreserved  (un-re-z6rvd'),  a.  1 .  Not  reserved ; 
not  restricted;  riot  limited;  not  withheld  in 
part;  without  reservation;-  full;  entire:  as,  un- 
reserved obedience  to  God's  commands. 

A  complete  and  unreserved  oblation. 

J.  A.  Alexander,  On  Ps.  Ii.  21. 

2.  Open;  frank;   concealing  or  withholding 
nothing;  free:  as,  a.Ti  unreserved  disclosure  of 
facts. 
Mr.  Bright  was  more  unreserved  in  his  language. 

The  American,  VIII.  277. 
When  they  met,  they  were  s&  unreserved  as  boys. 

A.  Dobson,  Introd.  to  Steele,  p.  xl. 

unreservedly  (un-re-zfer'ved-li),   adv.    In  an 
unreserved  manner,    (a)  Without  limitation  or  res- 
ervation.    Boyle,     (b)  With  open  disclosure;  frankly; 
without  concealment.    Pope. 
Incapable  of  unreservedness  (un-re-z6r'ved-nes),  n.    The 
Bp.  Gauden,     character  of  being    unreserved;    frankness; 
openness ;  freedom  of  communication ;  unlim- 
itedness.    Pope. 
nnresistance  (un-rf-zis'tans),  n.    Non-resis- 
tance. 
A  trembling  unresistanee.      Bp.  Ball,  Soliloquies,  §  66. 
Not  unresisted  (un-rf-zis 'ted),  a.     1.  Not  resisted; 
not  opposed.    Bentley. — 2t.   Kesistless;  irre- 
sistible; such  as  cannot  be  successfully  op- 
posed.   ShaJc.,  Lucrece,  1.  282. 
unresistedlyt  (un-re-zis'ted-li),  ad/o.    Without 
resistance.    Boyle,  Works,  in.  685. 
unresistible  (un-rf-zis'ti-bl),  a.    Irresistible. 

He  will  win  you, 
By  unresistible  luck,  within  this  fortnight, 
Enough  to  buy  a  barony. 

B.  Jojison,  Alchemist,  iii.  2. 

unresisting  (un-re-zis'ting),  a.  Not  making  re- 
sistance; not  opposing;  submissive;  humble. 
Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Pythagorean  Philosophy. 


The  quality  or  state  of  being  unreproachable;  unresistingly  (un-re-zis'ting-li), ad«.  Inahim, 


Incapable 
~     ^  ,  Ser- 


irreproachableness. 

unreproachably  (un-re-pro'cha-bli),  adv.    Ir- 
reproachably. 

unreprovable  (un-re-pr6'va-bl),  a.    [<  ME.  im- 
reprovable;  <  «»-!  -f-  reprovoMe.']    Not  reprov- 

able;  not  deserving  reproof ;  vfithout  reproach ;  unresolve  (un-re-zolv'),  i>. 
not  liable  to  be  justly  censured.     Also  spelled    "" 
unreproveable. 

Unreprovable  unto  my  wyfhood  ay. 

dumcer.  Good  Women,  1.  691. 
My  presumption  of  coming  in  print  in  this  kind  hath  UnreSOlvcd  (un-re-zolvd'),  a.    1. 
hitheAo  been  unreprovable.    __  not  determined.  Mafe.,Eioh.in.,iv.4.436. — 2 


resisting  manner;  without  resistance ;  submis- 
sively. 

unresolvable  (un-rf-zol'va-bl),  a. 
of  being  resolved,  in  any  sense. 
mons,  V.  ix. 

inresolve  (un-rf-zolv'),  '"•     [^  'un-^  +  resolve.'] 
To  give  up  or  change  a  resolution.     [Rare.] 

Tost  by  contrary  thoughts,  the  man 
Eesolv'd  and  unresolv'd  again. 
Ward,  England's  Reformation,  iv.  387.    {Dames.) 

Not  resolved; 


Pord,  Lover's  Melancholy,  Ded. 

unreproved  (un-re-prBvd'),  a.  1.  Not  reproved ; 
not  censured. 

Christians  have  their  churches,  and  unreproved  exerciae 
of  religion.  Sandys,  Travailes. 

2.  Not  liable  to  reproof  or  blame. 

The  gentlewoman  has  been  ever  held 
Of  unreproved  name. 

B.  Jonsan,  Volpone,  iv.  2. 
Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew, 
To  live  with  her  and  live  with  thee 
In  unreproved  pleasures  free. 

Milton,  L'AIlegro,  1.  40. 
3t.  Not  disproved. 
The  unreproved  witnesse  of  those  men's  actions. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  III.  684.   (JSncyc.  Diet.) 
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Not  solved;  not  cleared:  as,  doubt  unresoVeed. 
Locke. — 3.  Not  separated,  to  the  eye  or  other' 
sense,  into  its  constituent  parts :  as,  an  unre- 
solnied  nebula;  also,  not  reduced  to  a  state  of 
solution. 
unresolvedness  (un-rf-zol'ved-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  unresolved  or  undetermined;  ir- 
resolution ;  indecision. 

Many  grow  old  in  an  unresolvedness  whether  to  embrace 
Christianity  or  not;  and  many  continue  unresolved  as  long 
as  they  live.  J.  Hdwarde,  Works,  IV.  339. 

unresolving (nn-re-zol'ving),  a.  Not  resolving; 

undetermined.    t)ryden. 
unrespectt  (un-re-spekt '),»»•   Disrespect;  want 

of  respect  or  reverence ;  disesteem.    Bp.  Hall. 


unrestrainedly 

unrespectable  (un-re-spek'ta-bl),  a.    Not  re- 
spectable; disreputable;  dishonorable. 
He  makes  no  distinction  of  respectable  and  unrespecta- 
H.  Bushnell,  Sermons  for  tlie  New  Life,  p.  341. 

unrespectivet  (un-re-spek'tiv),  a.  1.  Not  re- 
garding eircumstan'ces  or  conditions;  devoid 
of  respect  or  consideration;  regardless;  un- 
thinking. 

I  will  converse  with  iron-witted  fools 
And  unrespeetive  boys ;  none  are  for  me 
That  look  unto  me  with  considerate  eyes. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  2. 29. 

O  too,  too  rude  hand 
Of  unrespeaive  death! 

Mwrston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  II.,  iv.  3. 
2.  Not  respected;  used  at  random;  unheeded; 
common. 

Nor  the  remainder  viands 
We  do  not  throw  in  unre»pective  sieve. 
Because  we  now  are  full. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  ii.  2.  71. 

unrespited  (im-res'pi-ted),  as.  1.  Not  respited. 
— 2t.  Admitting  no  pause  or  intermission. 
Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  185. 

unresponsalt  (un-re-spon'sal),  a.  Irresponsi- 
ble. 

A  tithe  or  a  crop  of  hay  or  corn  which  are  ready  to  be  car- 
ried away  by  force  by  unresponsai  men. 

Bp.  Backet,  Abp.  Williams,  p.  106.    (Davies.) 

unresponsible  (im-re-spon'si-bl),  a.  Irrespon- 
sible. 

His  unresponsable  memory  can  make  us  no  satisfaction. 
Puller,  Worthies,  Essex,  i.  370.    (Davies.) 

unresponsibleness  (un-rf-spon'si-bl-nes),  n. 
Irresponsibility.     Bp.   Gauden,  Hieraspistes, 

unresponsive  (un-re-spon'siv),  a.  Not  respon- 
sive. 

unresponsiveness  (uu-rf-spon'siv-nes),   n. 

The  character  or  state  of  being  unresponsive. 

unrest  (un-resf),  n.     [<  ME.  unreste  (=  MLG. 

unreste,  unraste = G.  dial,  unrast);  <  un-  +  rest^.] 

Lack  of  rest  or  quietude,  physical  or  mental. 

"Is  this,"  quod  she,  "the  cause  of  youre  unreste?" 

Chancer,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  248. 
That  unrest  which  men  miscall  delight 
Can  touch  him  not  and  torture  not  again.' 

Shelley,  Adonais,  zl. 

unrestt  (un-resf),  V.  t.     [ME.  unresten;  <  un- 
rest, m.]    To  disturb;  deprive  of  rest. 
Goode  is  hem  to  slee. 
For  thai  the  swarme  unresteth,  so  thai  crie. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.^  p.  1B6. 

unrestfnl  (un-rest'ful),  a.  1.  Not  restful  or  at 
rest;  restless.  /Sir-T.  Jfore,  Works,  p.  961.— 2. 
Not  affording  rest  or  promotive  of  rest. 

unrestfulness  (un-rest'ful-nes),  n.  The  char- 
acter or  state  of  being  unrestful ;  restlessness; 
disquietude. 

Whiche  put  the  said  Vortiger  to  great  unrestfulnesse. 
Pdbyan,  Chronicle,  Ixxxii.    (Pncye.  Diet.) 

unresting  (nn-res'ting),  a.  Not  resting ;  con- 
tinually in  motion  or  action ;  restless.  Daniel, 
Civil  Wars,  i. 

unrestingly  (un-res'ting-li),  adv.  In  an  un- 
resting manner ;  continuously ;  without  rest. 

unrestingness  (un-res'ting-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  condition  of  being  unresting;  absence  of 
repose  or  quiet.    De  Quincey,  Roman  Meals. 

unrestored  (un-re-stord'),  a.  l.  Not  restored ; 
not  given  back. 

Then  does  he  say  he  lent  me 
Some  shipping  unrestored.    Shak. ,  A.  and  0. ,  iii.  6.  27. 

2.  Not  restored  to  a  former,  and  especially  a 
better,  state :  as,  unrestored  health ;  unrestored 
to  favor. 

If  unrestor'd  by  this,  despair  your  cure. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  ii.  637. 

3.  In  the  fine  arts,  remaining,  as  a  work  of  art, 
in  the  condition  in  which  its  author  left  it, 
save  for  damage  of  time,  from  the  elements, 
etc.    Compare  restoration,  2. 

The  Bucentaur  lies  rotting  unrestored, 
Neglected  garment  of  her  widowhood  I 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iv.  11. 

unrestrained  (un-re-strand'),  a.  1.  Not  re- 
strained ;  not  controlled ;  not  confined ;  not 
hindered;  not  limited. 

The  banquet  that  followed  was  generous;  .  ,  .  mirth 
unrestrained,  except  by  propriety. 

Lord  Cockbum,  Life  of  Jeffrey. 
2.  Licentious;  loose. 

They  say  he  daily  doth  frequent 
With  unrestrained  loose  companions. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  v.  3.  7. 

unrestrainedly  (un-re-stra'ned-li),  adv.  In  an 
unrestrained  manner;  without  restraint  or  lim- 
itation. 
She . . .  wept  unrestrainedly.    The  Atlantic,  LXV.  541. 


unrestramedness 

UBrestrainedness  (un-re-stra'ned-nes),n.  The 
character  or  state  of  being  unrestrained. 

Ko  men  on  earth  ever  have  had  liberty  in  the  sense  of 
unrettrainedness  of  action.        Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXXV.  296. 

unrestraint  (vm-rf-strant'),  n.  Freedom  from 
restraint.     Carlym. 

unrestricted  (un-re-strik'ted),  a.  Not  re- 
stricted ;  not  limited  or  confined.     Watts. 

unrestrictedly  (un-rf-strik'ted-li),  adv.  In  an 
unrestricted  manner ;  without  limitation. 

unrestyt  (un-res'ti),  a.    [ME.  unresty,  unristy;  < 

unrest  +  -i/i.]    Uneasy;  unquiet;  troublesome. 

Yow  write  I  myn  unresty  sorowes  sore. 

Ckamxr,  Troilus,  v.  1365. 

unretarded  (un-rf-tar'ded),  a.    Not  retarded ; 

not  delayed,  hindered,  or  impeded.    S.  Jonson, 

Discoveries. 

unretentive  (im-re-teu'tiv),  a.     Not  retentive. 

Coleridge. 

unreturnable  (un-re-t6r'na-bl),  a.    Incapable 

of  being  returned ;  impossible  to  be  repaid. 
unreturning  (un-re-ter'ning),  a.  Not  returning. 
The  unretuminff  brave.  Byron,  Cliilde  Haruld,  ill. 

Bo  I  hear  thee  luourn 
Thy  childhood's  unreturning  hours? 

Bryant,  Earth. 

tinrevealedness  (un-re-ve'led-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  unrevealed;  concealment. 

unrevenged  {un-re-venjd'),  a.  Not  revenged: 
as,  an  injury  unrevenged. 

unrevengeful  (un-re-venj'fid),  a.  Notdisposed 
to  revenge.    Bp.  Backet,  Abp.  Williams,  p.  191. 

unreverence  (un-rev'e-rens),  n.  [<  ME.  un- 
reoerence;  <  M»-l  +  reverence.']  Want  of  rev- 
erence; irreverence.     Wyclif, 

unreverend  (un-rev'e-rend),  a.  1 .  Not  reverend. 
— 2t.  Disrespectful ;"irreverent.  Sliak.-I.Q.ot 
v.,  ii.  6.  14. 

unreverent  (un-rev'e-rent),  o.  [<  ME.  un- 
reverent;  <  un-^  +  reverent.']  Irreverent;  dis- 
respectful.   Shah.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  2.  114. 

unreverently  (un-rev'e-rent-li),  adv.    [<  MB. 
unreverently ;   <  unreveferii  +   -ly^.]     Without 
reverence ;  irreverently. 
They  treten  unreverenily  the  sacrament  of  the  auter. 
Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

I  did  unreverently  to  blame  the  gods. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  iii.  2. 

unreversed  (un-re-v6rst' ),  a.  Not  reversed ;  not 
annulled  by  a  counter-decision;  not  revoked; 
unrepealed:  as,  a  judgment  or  decree  unre- 
versed.   Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iii.  1.  223. 

Iinreverted  (un-rf-ver'ted),  a.  Not  reverted. 
Wordswm'th. 

unrevoked  (un-re-v6kt'),  a.  [<  ME.  uaireBoMd; 
<  wji-i  +  revoked^]-  Not  revoked;  not  recalled; 
not  annulled. 

Also  I  shall  holde,  kepe,  and  meyntene  all  laudable  or- 

dinaunccz  which  hath  be  made  and  used  afore  this  tyme 

be  my  predecessours,  Maires,  Aldermen,  Sherifs,  and  the 

Gommea-  counseille  of  this  toune,  vnreuokid  and  vnrepelid. 

English  GUds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  417. 

unrewarded  (un-rf-war'ded),  a.    Not  reward- 
ed; not  compensated.    Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 
242. 
unrewardedly  (un-re-w8,r'ded-li),  adv.    With- 
out reward  or  compensation. 

He  had  transfused  two  months  of  her  life  with  such  a 
delicate  sweetness,  so  unrewardedly. 

Seribner's  Mag.,  IV.  757. 

unre'Warding  (un-re-wSr'ding),  a.  Not  re- 
warding; not  affording  a  reward;  uncompen- 
sating.   Jer.  Taylor,  Sermons,  I.  xix. 

unrh^hmical  (un-rith'mi-kal),  a.  Not  rhyth- 
mical ;  irregolar  in  rhythm. 

unriddle  (un-rid'l),  v.  t.  [<  un-^  +  riddle^,]  1 . 
To  explain  or  tell  something  to. 

I  pray  unriddle  us,  and  teach  ns  that 
Which  we  desire  to  Ijnow ;  where  is  the  English  prisoner? 
Heywood,  Fair  Maid  of  the  West  (ed.  Pearson,  II.  381). 

2.  To  read  the  riddle  of;  solve  or  explain;  in- 
terpret :  as,  to  unriddle  an  enigma  or  mystery. 
There's  somewhat  in  this  world  amiss 
Shall  be  unriddled  by  and  by.  . 

Tennyson,  Miller's  Daughter. 

unriddleable  (un-rid'1-a-bl),  a.    [<  vn-^  +  rid- 
dle^ +  -able.]    Not  capable  of  solution;  not 
understandable  or  explainable. 
Difficulties  in  Scripture  are  unriddleable  riddles. 

Lighifoot,  Biblical  Museum,  p.  139,  margin. 

unriddler  (un-rid'16r),  «.  One  who  unriddles 
anythiug;  one  who  explains  an  enigma.  Love- 
lace, Lucasta. 

unridiculous  (un-ri-dlk'u-lus),  a.  Not  ridicu- 
lous.    Sir  T.  Browne,  Viilg.  Err.,  vii.  16. 

unrifled  (un-ri'fld),  a.  Not  rifled ;  not  robbed ; 
not  stripped. 
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They  cannot  longer  dwell  upon  the  eatat^  but  that  re- 
mains unrifled,  and  descends  upon  their  heir. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Worlss  (ed.  1836),  I.  717. 

unrig  (un-rig'),  v.  t.  [<  urir-^  +  rig'^.]  Naut.,  to 
strip,  as  a  ship,  of  both  standing  and  running 
rigging,  etc.  Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires, 
xiv.,  note  24. 

unrigged  (un-rigd'),  a.  Without  rigging;  not 
rigged. 

Still  unrig^d  his  shatter  d  vessels  lie. 

Pitt,  jEneid,  iv.    (Bmsyc.  Dixit.) 

unright  (un-rif),  a.  [ME.  unright,  unriht,  un- 
rigt,  unrigt,<  AS.  unriht  (=  OS.  unreht =OFTies. 
unriucht,  onriucht  =  MLG-.  unrecht  =  D.  onregt 
=  OHG.  MHG.  unreht,  G.  unrecht  =  Icel.  urettr 
=  Norw.  urett  =  Sw.  oratt  =  Dan.  uret),  wrong, 
not  right,  <  iin-,  not,  -h  riht,  right :  see  un-^  and 
rifiht,  a.]  Not  right;  unrighteous;  unjust; 
wrong. 

Late  hem  neuer  ther  to  bane  mygt. 
For  sikirli  hit  were  vrn-y^t. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  86. 
A  rightful  Prince  by  unright  deeds  a  Tyrant  groweth. 
Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  566. 

unrigllt  (un-rif),  n.  [ME.  unright,  <  AS.  un- 
riht (=  OS.  unreht  =  OFries.  unriucht,  onriucht 
=  MLG.  unrecht  =  OHG.  MHG.  unreht,  G.  un- 
recht =  Norw.  urett,  orett  =  Sw.  oratt  =  Dan, 
uret),  wrong,  injustice,  sin,  <  un-,  not,  +  nht, 
right,  justice:  see  un-^  and  right,  n,]  That 
which  is  unright  ornot  right;  wrong;  injustice. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic] 

Certes,  I  dide  yow  nevere  unright. 

Chancer,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  237. 

That  particular  form  of  unlaw  and  unright  which  con- 
sisted in  abusing  the  King's  authority  to  wring  money  out 
of  all  classes.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.,  V.  108. 

unrightt  (un-rif),  adv.  [ME.  unright,  <  AS.  un- 
rihte  (=  D.  onregt  =  OS.  OHG.  unrehto,  MHG. 
unrehte),  wrongly,  crookedly,  unjustly,  <  ««-, 
not,  -1-  rihte,  straight,  right :  see  ««-!  and  right, 
adv.]    Wrongly. 

The  Sonne  weute  his  course  wnright. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  661. 

unrightt  (un-rif),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  unrighten;  < 
unright,  a.]  To  make  wrong.  Gower,  Conf. 
Amant.,  ii. 

unrighteous  (un-ri'tyus),  a.  [<  ME.  unrihiwis, 
unrigtwis,  <  AS.  unrihiieis(=z  Icel.  urettviss),  not 
righteous,  <  un-,  not,  -I-  rihtwis,  righteous:  see 
Mjj-1  and  righteous.]  Not  righteous;  unjust; 
"  not  equitable ;  evil ;  wicked ;  not  honest  or  up- 
right: of  persons  or  things. 
Deliver  me  out  of  the  hand  of  the  unrighteous. 

Ps.  Ixzi.  i. 
=SyB.  Ungodly,  Impious,  etc.  (see  irreligious) ;  wrong, 
unjust,  unfair,  iniquitous,  sinful. 
unrighteously  (un-ri'tyus-U),  adv.  [<  ME.  'un- 
rightwisely;  <  unrighteous  +  -hp.]  In  an  un- 
righteous manner;  unjustly;  wickedly;  sin- 
fully. 

You  gods,  I  see  that  who  unrighteously 

Holds  wealth  or  state  from  others  shall  be  curs'd 

In  that  which  meaner  men  are  blest  withal. 

Beam,  and  Fl.,  Philaster,  ii.  4. 

unrighteousness  (un-ri'tyus-nes),  n.  The  char- 
acter or  state  of  being  unrighteous ;  injustice ; 
a  violation  of  the  divine  law,  or  of  the  princi- 
ples of  justice  and  equity;  wickedness. 
unrighuul  (un-rif  fM),  a.  [<  ME.  urvrihtful, 
onrigtvolle;  <  «»-i  -I-  rightful.]  1.  Not  rightful; 
unjust;  not  consonant  with  justice. 
Victorie  of  unryghiful  deth. 

Chomcer,  Boethius,  i.  prose  3. 

3.  Not  having  right ;  not  legitimate. 
And  he  shall  think  that  thou,  which  know'st  the  way 
To  plant  unrightful  kings,  wilt  know  again. 

Shak.,  Kich.  II.,  v.  i.  63. 

unrightfully  (un-rif  ful-i),  adv.  [<  ME.  unryght- 
fully;  <  unrightful  +  -ly^.]  Unjustly;  un- 
righteously. 

Anoyinge  toolk  treden,  and  that  unryghtfully,  on  the 
nekkes  of  hooly  men.  Chaucer,  Boeiliius,  i.  meter  5. 

unrightfulness  (un-rif  ful-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  un~ 
rih0ilnesse;  <  unrightful  +  -ness.]  The  char- 
acter or  state  of  being  unrightful.     [Rare.] 

We  nmst  beware  of  seeking  to  extenuate  his  [the  un- 
just Judge's]  unrightfulness. 

Trench,  On  the  Parables,  p.  372. 

unring  (un-ring'),  v.  t.     [<  un-^  +  ring''^.]    To 
deprive  of  a  ring;  remove  a  ring  from, 
unringed  (un-ringd'),  a.    Not  having  a  ring, 
as  in  the  nose. 
Pigs  unringed.  S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  2. 

unriotedt  (un-ri'ot-ed),  a.    Free  from  rioting; 
not  disgraced  by  riot.     [Eare.]     , 
A  chaste,  unrioted  house. 

May,  tr.  of  Lucan's  Phaisalia,  is. 


unroyally 

unrip  (un-rip'),  v.  t.  [<  un-^  +  njjl.]  To  undo 
by  ripping;  rip;  tear  or  out  open. 

You  should  have  seen  me  unrip  their  noses  now,  and 
have  sent  them  to  the  next  barber's  to  stitching. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iiL  1, 
'  0  what  a  virgin  longing  I  feel  on  me 
To  unrip  the  seal,  and  read  it  I 

Massinger,  Great  Duke  of  Florence,  iv.  1. 

unripe  (im-rip')i  «•  [<  ME.  unripe,<  AS.  unripe 
(=  D.  onrijp  =  OHG.  unrifi,  MHG.  unrcife,  G. 
unreif),  not  ripe,  <  un-,  not,  -I-  ripe,  ripe:  see 
tt»-i  and  npei.]  1.  Not  ripe;  not  mature;  not 
brought  to  a  state  of  perfection  or  maturity:  as, 
unripe  fruit ;  an  unripe  girl.  Fletcher,  Humor- 
ous Lieutenant,  ii. 4. — 2.  Not  seasonable;  not 
yet  proper  or  suitable.     [Bare.] 

He  flx'd  his  unripe  vengeance  to  defer. 

Dryden,  Sig.  and  Guis.,  1.  254. 

3.  Not  fully  prepared;  not  completed :  as,  an 
ttnnpescheme. — 4f.  Too  early;  premature:  as, 
an  unripe  death.  Sir  P.  Sidney — ^Unrlpe  honey. 
See  honey. 

unripened  (im-ri'pnd),  a.  Not  ripened;  not 
matured.    Addison,  Cato,  i.  4. 

unripeness  (un-rip'nes),  n.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  unripe ;  want  of  ripeness ;  imma- 
turity.   Bacon,  Delays. 

unrivalable (un-ri'val-a-bl),a.  [<.unA+  rival  + 
-able.]  Inimitable ;  iiot  to  be  rivaled.  Soutliey, 
The  Doctor,  i.  A.  i.     (Davies.)    [Rare.] 

unrivaled,  unrivalled  (un-ri'vald),  a.  1.  Hav- 
ing no  rival ;  having  no  competitor.  Pope,  E. 
of  the  L.,  iv.  105. — 2.  Having  no  equal;  peer- 
less.    Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  v.  4. 144. 

unrivet  (un-riv'et),  v.  t.  [<  «»i-2  -f  rivet.]  To 
take  out  the  rivets  of;  loosen,  as  anything  held 
by  rivets  or  pins.  Drayton,  Battle  of  Agin- 
oourt. 

unrobe  (un-r6b'),v.  [<.un-^  +  robe.]  1.  trans. 
To  strip  of  a  robe;  tmdress;  disrobe. 

II.  intrans.  To  undress;  especially,  to  take 
off  robes  of  state  or  ceremony. 

unroll  (un-rol'),  V.  [<  MJ8-2  -f-  roll.]  I.  trans. 
To  open,  as  something  rolled  or  folded:  as,  to 
ttwoMeloth. —  2.Todisplay;  layopen.  Dryden; 
Tennyson,  Dream  of  Fair  Women. —  3.  To  strike 
off  from  a  roll  or  register.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3. 
130. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  straight  or  loose,  as 
in  passing  from  a  rolled  condition.  Shak.,  Tit. 
And.,  ii.  3.  85. 

Unrollment  (un-rol 'ment),  n.  [<  unroU  + 
-nient.]  The  act  of  unrolling.  Boardman,  Cre- 
ative Week  (1878),  p.  124.    [Rare.] 

unromanized  (un-ro'man-izd),  a.  1.  Not  sub- 
jected to  Roman  arms  or  customs. —  2.  Freed 
from  subjection  to  the  authority,  principles, 
or  usages  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

unromantic  (un-ro-man'tik),  a.  Not  romantic; 
contrary  to  romance.     Swift. 

unromantically  (nn-ro-man'ti-kal-i),  adv.  IiL 
an  unromantic  manner. 

unroof  (un-rof),  V.  t.  [<  Mm-2  +  roof.]  To 
strip  ofE  the  roof  or  roofs  of.  Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  1. 
222. 

unroofedi  (un-rof f),  a.  [,<unA  + roofed.]  Not 
provided  with  a  roof. 

A  larger  smoke  plume  ascends  from  an  unroofed  oven 
of  stone.  The  AUantic,  LXVII.  107. 

unroofed^  (un-rSff ),  a.  [<  unroof  -I-  -ed^.]  De- 
prived or  stripped  of  a  roof. 

The  walls  of  the  old  church  are  stiU  standing,  unroofed, 
and  crumbling  daily.  The  Century,  XXVI.  211. 

unroost  (un-rSsf ),  V.  t.  [<  MM-2  -I-  roosf^.]  To 
drive  from  a  roost.     Shak.,  W.  T.,  ii.  3.  74. 

unroot  (nn-rof ),  v.  [<  un-^  -¥■  root^  (confused 
withroo«i).]  I.  trans.  To  tear  up  by  the  roots; 
extirpate;  eradicate:  as,  to  unroot  an  oak. 
Ste*:.,  All's  Well,  V.  1.6. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  torn  up  by  the  roots. 
Fletcher,  Bonduea. 

unrope  (un-rop'),  v.  t.  [<  «n-2  -I-  ropel.]  To 
take  a  rope  or  ropes  from;  hence,  in  some  parts 
of  the  United  States,  to  unharness :  as,  to  un- 
rope a  horse,  or  loosen  or  remove  the  ropes 
which  serve  for  a  harness. 

The  horse  was  unroped  from  the  wagon  and  turned 
loose.  Philadelphia  Times,  July  30;  1883. 

unrough  (nn-ruf'),  a.  Not  rough;  unbearded; 
smooth.    Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  2.  10. 

unroyal  (un-roi'al),  a.  Not  royal;  unprincely. 
Sir  P.  Sidney.  }     '       f  i 

unroyalist  (un-roi'al-ist),  n.  One  not  of  the 
royal  family.  Mme.  D'Arblav,  Diary,  IV.  56. 
(Davies.)    [Rare.] 

unroyally  (un-roi'al-i),  adv.  In  an  unroyal 
manner. 


unnide 

unrude  (un-r8d'),  a-  [<  ME.  unrude,  unruide, 
unride,  ounride;  <  uiiA  (in  defs.  2  and  3  inten- 
sive) +  rude.']  1.  Notmde;  polished;  culti- 
vated. Herrick,  Hesperides,  p.  156. — Sf.  Ex- 
cessively rude.     [Bare.] 

See  how  the  unrude  rascal  backbites  him ! 

J5.  Jonaon,  Every  Man  out  ol  his  Humour,  iv.  1. 
3t.  Cruel;  monstrous. 

unrufie  (un-ruf '1),  v.  i.  [<  m«-2  -f-  ruffle^.']  To 
cease  from  being  ruffled  or  agitated;  subside 
to  smoothness.    Dryden,  MneiA,  i.  210. 

unruffled  (un-ruf 'Id),  a.    Calm;  tranquil;  not 

agitated ;  not  disturbed:  as,  an  unruffled  temper. 

The  unruffled  boaom  of  the  stream.  Hawthorne. 

unruinable  (un-rS'in-a-bl),  a.  Incapable  of 
being  ruined  or  destroyed.  Watts,  Remnants 
of  Time,  ix.    [Eare.] 

unruinatet  (un-ro'i-nat),  a.  Not  brought  to 
ruin;  not  in  ruins.  Bp.  Hall,  Apol.  against 
Brownists,  $  30.     [Rare.] 

unruined  (un-ro'ind),  a.  Not  ruined;  not  de- 
stroyed. iJp.  HaM,Balm  of  Gilead,  J 10.  [Rare.] 

unruled  (un-rold'),  a.  Not  ruled,  (a)  Not  gov- 
erned; not  directed  by  superior  power  or  authority.  Spen- 
Ber,  State  of  Ireland.  (p\)  Unruly.  FdbyoM.  (c)  Not 
marlsed,  by  means  of  a  rule  or  other  contrivance,  with 
lines  :  as,  unruled  paper. 

unrulily  (un-ro'li-li),  adv.  In  an  unruly  man- 
ner; lawlessly.    Sir  J.  Cheke,  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

imrulimentt  (un-r8'li-ment),  n.  [<  unruly  + 
-ment.]    Unruliness.    Spenser,  P.  Q.,  IV.  ix.  23. 

unruliness  (un-rO'li-nes),  n.  The  state  or  con- 
dition of  being  unruly;  disregard  of  restraint; 
turbulence :  as,  the  unruliness  of  men  or  of  their 
passions.    South,  Sermons. 

unruly  (un-r5'li),  a.  [<  unA  +  ruly^.  Cf.  dis- 
ruly.]  Disposed  to  resist  rule  or  lawful  restraint, 
or  to  violate  laws  laid  down;  lawless;  turbu- 
lent; ungovernable;  refractory;  disorderly;  tu- 
multuous :  as,  an  unruly  child. 
The  tongue  can  no  man  tame ;  it  is  an  unruly  evil. 

Jas.  ill.  8. 
An  out-law  was  this  Bobin  Hood, 
His  life  free  and  unrvXy. 
In  Sherwood  livde  stout  Robin  Hood  (Child's  Ballads, 

[V.  *34). 

nnrulyf  (un-ro'li),  adv.  [<  un/ruly,  o.]  Not  ac- 
cording to  rule ;  irregularly. 

unrumple  (un-rum'pl),  V.  t.  [<  M»-2  -f-  rumple.] 
To  free  from  rumples;  spread  or  lay  even.  Ad- 
dison, tr.  of  Virgil's  (3-eorgios,  iv. 

unsacrament  (un-sak'ra-ment),  v.  t.  To  de- 
prive of  sacramental  character.     [Rare.] 

The  profaneness  of  a  bad  man  administering  it  doth 
wnsaermnent  baptism  Itself. 

Fuller,  Holy  and  Profane  State,  v.  11. 

nnsadt  (un-sad'),  a.  [<  ME.  unsad;  <  unA  + 
sad.]  Lacking  in  seriousness;  unsettled;  un- 
steady. 

O  stormy  peple  I  unaad  and  ever  untrewe. 

Chamer,  Clerk's  Tale,  1.  939. 

unsaddent  (un-sad'n),  ®.  *.  [<  un-^  +  sadden.] 
To  relieve  from  sadness.  Whitlock,  Manners 
of  Eng.  People,  p.  483. 

unsaddle  (un-sad'l),  v.  [<  un-^  +  saddle.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  strip  of  a  saddle;  take  the  saddle 
from:  as,  to  unsaddle  a  horse. — 3.  To  cause  to 
dismount  or  fall  from  a  saddle ;  unhorse. 

If  I  believe  a  fair  speaker,  I  have  comfort  a  little  while, 
though  he  deceive  me,  but  a  troward  and  peremptory  re- 
fuser unsaddles  me  at  first.  Donne,  Sermons,  xvL 

II.  intrans.  To  take  the  saddle  from  a  horse : 
as,  we  unsaddled  for  an  hour's  rest. 
unsadness  (un-sad'nes),  n.    [<  ME.  unsadnesse; 
<  unsad  +  -ness.]    Infirmity;  lack  of  steadi- 
ness; weakness.     Wyclif. 
unsafe  (un-saf),  a.    Not  safe,  in  any  sense. 
No  incredulous  or  unsafe  circumstance. 

Shak.,  T.  N.;  iii.  4.  88. 

unsafely  (un-saf 'li),  adv.    Not  safely.  Dryden, 
Bleonora. 
unsafeness  (un-saf'nes),  n.    The  character  or 
state  of  being  unsafe. 
unsafety  (un-saf 'ti),  n.    The  state  of  being  un- 
safe; exposure  to  danger;   insecurity;   risk. 
Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  iv.  7. 
unsaget  (un-saj'),  a.    Not  sage  or  wise;  fool- 
ish.    Hudson,  tr.  of  Dn  Bartas's  Judith,  v.  305. 
(Davies.) 
unsaid  (un-sed'),  a.    Not  said;  not  spoken; 
not  uttered:  as,  unsaid  words.    Dryden,  Cock 
and  Pox,  1.  467. 

unsailable  (un-sa'la-bl),  a.  Not  sailable ;  not 
navigable.  May,  tr.  of  Luoan's  Pharsalia,  v. 
nnsaintt  (un-sant']),  v.  t.  [<  un-^  +  saint^.]  To 
deprive  of  saintship ;  divest  of  saintly  charac- 
ter; deny  sanctity  to.  South,  Sermons. 
unsaintly  (un-sant'li),  a.  Not  like  a  saint ;  un- 
holy.   Bp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the  Church. 
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unsalability  (un-sa-la-bil'i-ti),  n.    Unsalable- 
ness.  .^J/tereaam,  No.'3281,"p.  352.  Also  spelled 


unsalable  (un-sa'la-bl),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Not 
salable ;  not  in  demand ;  not  meeting  a  ready 
sale :  as,  unsalable  goods. 

II,  n.  That  which  is  unsalable  or  cannot  be 
sold. 

Also  spelled  unsaleable. 
unsalableness  (un-sa'la-bl-nes),  n.    The  char- 
acter or  state  of  being  unsalable.  Also  spelled 


unsalaried  (un-sal'a-rid),  o.  Not  provided  with 

or  paid  a  fixed  salary:  as,  an  unsalaried  office 

or  official;  hence,  depending  solely  on  fees. 

unsalted  (un-sal'ted),  a.    1.  Not  salted;  not 

pickled;  fresh;  unseasoned:  asS,unsalted mQ&t. 

O,  your  unsalted  fresh  f oole  is  your  onely  man. 

Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  II.,  Iv.  2. 
2.  Not  salt ;  having  fresh  waters,  as  a  river. 

And  through  the  green  meadow  runs,  or  rather  lounges, 
a  gentle,  unsalted  stream,  like  an  English  river,  licking 
its  grassy  margin  vrith  a  sort  of  bovine  placidity  and  con- 
tentment. 0.  W.  Holmes,  Emerson,  p.  70. 

unsaluted  (un-sa-lii'ted),  a.    Not  saluted ;  not 

greeted.    Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  3.  50. 
unsalvable  (un-sal'va-bl),  a.  Without  capacity 

of  being  saved;  not  savable. 
However,  I  hope  there  is  still  a  church  in  England  alive 

or  else  we  were  all  in  a  sad,  yea,  in  an  unsaleable  condi 

tion.  Fuller,  Appeal  of  Injured  Innocence,  ii.  102.  (HaU. 

unsauctification    (un-sangk^ti-fl-ka'shon), 
The  state  or  character  of  being  uusan'ctified, 
Coleridge. 

unsanctified  (un-sangk'ti-fid),a.  1.  Not  sancti- 
fied; unholy;  profane.  F.  ,K»oa;,  Winter  Even 
Ings,  xxviii. —  3.  Not  consecrated.  Shak., 
Hamlet,  v.  1.  252. 

unsanguine  (un-sang'gwin),  a.  Not  sanguine; 
not  ardent,  animated,  or  hopeful.  Towng,  The 
Ocean. 

unsanitary  (un-san'i-ta-ri),  a.  Not  sanitary; 
unhealthy;  not  designed  or  fitted  to  secure 
health.     George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  xxiU. 

unsaponifiable  (un-sa-pon'i-fi-a-bl),  a.  Not 
capable  of  saponification. 

unsapped  (un-sapt'),a.  Not  sapped;  not  under- 
mined or  secretly  attacked.    Sterne. 

unsatiabilityf  (un-sa"shia-bil'i-ti),  n.  tJnsatia- 
bleness. 

unsatiable  (un-sa'shia-bl),  a.  Incapable  of  be- 
ing satiated  or  appeased;  insatiable.  Hooker, 
Eeeles.  Polity. 

unsatiableness  (un-sa'shia-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  character  of  being  insatiable ;  insa- 
tiability: insatiableness. 

unsatiably  (un-sa'shia-bli),  adv.  Insatiably. 
[Rare.] 

unsatiatet  (un-sa'shiat),  a.  Insatiate.  Dr.  H. 
More,  Sleep  of  the  Soul,  iii.  11. 

unsatisfactionf  (un-sat-is-fak'shon),  n.  Dis- 
satisfaction.   Bp.  Hall,  Of  Contentation. 

unsatisfactorily  (un-sat-is-fak'to-ri-li),  adv. 
In  an  unsatisfactory  manner.  '  Amer.  Jowr. 
Ardhseol.,  VI.  516. 

unsatisfactoriness  (un-sat-is-fak'to-ri-nes),  n. 
The  character  or  state  of  being  unsatisfactory; 
failure  to  give  satisfaction.  Boyle,  Works,  lU. 
Pref. 

unsatisfactory  (un-sat-is-fak'to-ri),  a.  Not 
satisfactory ;  not  satisfying ;  not  giving  satis- 
faction.   Sir  T.  Browne,  Letter  to  a  Priend. 

unsatisfiable  (un-sat'is-fi-a-bl),  a.  Incapable 
of  being  satisfied:  as,  unsatisfiable  passions. 
Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  74. 

unsatisfied  (un-sat'is-fid),  a.  1.  Not  satisfied; 
not  gratified  to  the  fuU:  as,  unsatisfied  appe- 
tites or  desires.  Shak.,  Hen.  VHI.,  iv.  2.  55. 
—  3.  Not  content;  not  pleased;  dissatisfied. 
[Now  rare.] 

Divers  of  the  magistrates  being  unsatisfied  with  this  ver- 
dict, .  .  .  the  defendants  at  the  next  court  brought  a  re- 
view. Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  299. 

S.  Not  fully  informed;  not  convinced  or  fully 
persuaded; 

Whatsoever  the  Bishops  were,  it  seems  they  themselves 
were  unsatisji'd  in  matters  of  Keligion. 

MUton,  Kefonuation  in  Eng.,  i. 

4.  Not  paid;  unpaid;  undischarged:  as,  an 
unsatisfied  Iml  or  account.  S}mk.,u.  L.  L.,  ii. 
L  139. 

unsatisfiedness  (un-sat'is-fld-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  dissatisfied  or  discontented. 
Wintlirop,  Hist.  New  Eiigland,  H.  81. 

unsatisfying  (un-sat'is-fi-ing),  a.  Not  satisfy- 
ing or  affording  full  gratification  of  appetite  or 
desire;  not  giving  content;  not  convincing  the 
mind.    Addison. 


unscrew 

unsatisfyingness  (un-sat'is-fi-ing-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  character  of  being  unsatisfying  or  not 
gratifying  to  the  full.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed. 
1835),  L  859. 

unsaturated  (im-sat'u-ra-ted),  a.  Not  satu- 
rated. 

The  majority  of  "  aUoisomerides  "  are  compounds  con- 
taining unsaturated  carbon.  Nature,  XXXIX.  119. 

unsaturation  (un-sat-u-ra'shon),  n.  The  state 
of  being  unsaturated. ' 

unsavorily,  unsavourily  (un-sa'vor-i-li),  adv. 
In  an  unsavory  manner.  Milton,  Animadver- 
sions. 

unsavoriness,  unsavouriness  (un-sa'vor-i- 
nes),  n.    The  character  of  being  unsavory. 

unsavory,  unsavoury  (im-sa'vor-i),  a.  l.  Not 
savory ;  tasteless ;  insipid.  Job'vi.  6. — 2.  Dis- 
agreeable to  the  taste  or  smell.  Shak.,  Pericles, 
ii.  3.  31. — 3.  Unpleasing;  offensive,  intellectu- 
ally or  morally;  disagreeable.  'Chaucer,  Par- 
son's Tale. 
Thou  hast  the  most  uruavoury  similes. 

ShxOc.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  L  2.  89. 
=S3fn.  2.  Unpalatable,  ill-flavored,  stale.— 3.  Disgusting, 
nauseous. 

unsay  (un-sa'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ur^aid,  ppr. 
unsaying.  [<  un-^  +  say'^.]  To  recant  or  recall 
after  having  been  said;  retract;  take  back:  as, 
to  unsay  one's  words. 

Scorns  to  unsay  what  once  it  hath  delivered. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.  iv.  L  9. 
Ketire  a  while. 
Whilst  I  unsay  myself  unto  the  Duke, 
And  cast  out  ttiat  ill  spirit  I  have  possess'd  him  with. 
Beam,  and  Fl.,  Woman-Hater,  iii.  1. 

unscalable  (un-ska'la-bl),  a.  Not  to  be  scaled; 
incapable  of  being  climbed  or  mounted.  Shak., 
Cymbeline,  iii.  1.  20.    Also  unscaleaUe. 

Far  below,  out  of  sight  over  the  edge,  lay  the  torrent; 
unscalable  the  cliff  rose  above.    The  Aflamtie,  LXVII.  376. 

unscale  (un-skal'),  v.  t.    [<  M»-2  -I-  scaled.]    To 
remove  scales  from;  divest  of  scales. 
Unsealing  hex  long-abused  sight.  JfiZton,  Areopagitica. 

unscaly  (im-ska'li),  a.  Not  scaly;  having  ho 
scales.     Gay,  Trivia,  H.  416. 

unscanned  (un-skand'),  a.  Not  scanned:  not 
measured;  not  computed.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  1. 
313. 

unscapablet  (un-ska'pa-bl),  a.  Not  to  be  es- 
caped. 

unscarred  (un-skard'),  a.  Not  marked  with 
scars ;  hence,  unwounded ;  unhurt :  as,  an  U7i- 
scarred  veteran.    Shak.,  Rich.  HI.,  iv.  4.  209. 

unscathed  (un-skaTHd'),  a.  Uninjured.  Tenny- 
son, Princess,  iv. 

unsceptered,  unsceptred  (un-sep'terd),  a.  l . 
Having  no  scepter  or  royal  authority. —  3.  De- 
prived of  a  scepter;  unkinged:  as,  the  unscep- 
tered Lear.  Poetry  of  Antijacobin,  p.  138. 
{Davies.) 

unscbolart  (un-skol'ar),  n.  One  who  is  not  a 
scholar;  an  illiterate  person.  Ascham,  Toxoph- 
ilus,  p.  38.     {Davies.) 

unschooled  (un-sk61d'),  a.  Not  schooled;  not 
taught;  not  educated;  illiterate;  not  developed 
by  study.    SJiak.,  Hamlet,  i.  2.  97. 

unsciencet  (un-si'ens), ».  [<MB.  unsderuie;  < 
MJi-i  +  science,]  '  Lack  of  knowledge;  igno- 
rance. 

If  that  any  wyht  weene  a  thing  to  ben  oother  weyes 
thamie  it  is,  it  is  nat  oonly  untcwmx  but  it  is  deceyvable 
opynyon.  Chaueer,  Boethius,  v.  prose  3; 

unscissored  (un-siz'ord),  a.  Not  cut  with  scis- 
sors; not  sheared.  "Shak.,  Pericles,  iii.  3.  29. 
unscottify  (un-skot'i-fi),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
unscottified,  ppr.  unscotUfying.  [<  un-^  +  Scot- 
Wy-i  To  deprive  of  Scotch  characteristics. 
[Rare.]. 

Examples  of  great  power  in  Scottish  phraseology,  .  .  . 
which  lose  their  charm  altogether  when  unMottified. 

B.  S.  Bamsey,  Scottish  Life  and  Character,  p.  91. 

unscoured  (un-skourd'),  a.    Not  scoured ;  not 
cleaned  by  rubbing :  as,  unscoured  3,Tca.or;  un- 
•  scoured  wool.    Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  i.  2.  171. 
unscratched  (un-skrachf),  a.    Not  scratched; 
not  torn.    Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  1.  225. 
unscreened  (un-skrend'),  a.    1.  Not  screened; 
not  covered;    not  sheltered;    not  protected. 
Boyle. — 3.  Not  passed  through  a  screen;  not 
sifted :  as,  unscreened  coal. 
unscrew  (un-skro'),  v.  t.    [<  M»-2  +  screw^.]    To 
draw  the  screws  from ;  unfasten  by  taking  out 
screws ;   also,  to  loosen  (a  screw)  by  turning  it 
so  as  to  withdraw  it:  often  used  figuratively. 
I  should  curse  my  fortune, 
Even  at  the  highest,  to  be  made  the  gin 
To  unscrew  a  mother's  love  unto  her  son. 
Fletcher  (and  amttherl),  Queen  of  Corinth,  iii.  1. 


unscriptural 

unscriptural  (un-skrip'tu-ral),  a.  Not  war- 
ranted by  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures ;  not 
in  accordance  with  Scripture :  as,  an  unserip- 
tural  doctrine. 

Prelacy  was  abhorred  by  the  great  body  of  Scottish 
Protestants,  both  as  au  unaeriptural  and  as  a  foreign  in- 
stitution. Macavlay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vL 

unscripturally  (un-skrip'tu-ral-i),  adv.  In  an 
unscnptural  manner;  in  ainaitmer  not  founded 
on  or  warranted  by  the  Scriptures.     Clarice. 

unscrupulous  (un-skro'pu-lus),  a.  Not  scrupu- 
lous; having  no  scruples;  regardless  of  prin- 
ciple; unprincipled.     Godwin. 

unscrupulously  (un-skr5'pu-lus-li),  adv.  In 
an  unscrupulous  manner. 

unscrupulousness  (un-skr5'pu-Ius-nes),  11.  The 
state  or  character  of  being  unscrupulous ;  want 
of  scrupulousness. 

unscrutable  (un-skr5'ta-bl),  a.    Inscrutable. 

unsculptured  (un-skulp'turd),  a.  Not  sculp- 
tured: not  covered  with  sculpture  or  marMngs ; 
specifically,  in  eool.,  smooth ;  without  elevated 
or  impressed  marks  on  the  surface. 

unscutcheoned  (un-skuch'ond),  a.  1.  Not  hav- 
ing, or  not  being  entitled  to,  an  escutcheon,  as 
being  of  humble  birth. — 2.  Not  adorned  with 
an  escutcheon  or  armorial  bearings,  as  a  tomb 
or  a  doorway. 

unseal  (un-sel'),  v.  t.  [<  MB.  unselen;  <  wnA  ■\- 
seaP'.'\  1.  To  open  (a  thing)  after  it  has  been 
sealed;  free  from  a  seal;  hence,  to  open,  in  a 
general  sense.  Sliak.,  M.  of  V.,  v.  1.  275. — 2. 
To  disclose.     [Rare.] 

My  fears  forgetting  manners,  to  wnMoX 

Their  grand  commission.    Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 17. 

unsealed  (un-seld'),  a.  Not  sealed  or  stamped 
with  a  seal;  not  ratified;  not  confirmed;  not 
sanctioned.    Sliak.,  All's  Well,  iv.  2.  30. 

unseam  (un-sem'),  v.  t.  [<  un-^  +  seam.']  To 
rip,  as  a  piece  of  sewing;  hence,  to  split  or 
cleave.    Sluik.,  Macbeth,  i.  2.  22. 

unsearchable  (un-86r'cha-bl),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Incapable  of  being  discovered  by  search ;  not 
to  be  traced  or  searched  out;  inscrutable;  hid- 
den ;  mysterious.  Bom.  xi.  33 ;  Milton,  Eikono- 
klastes,  xxvi. 

H.  n.    That  which  is  unsearchable  or  inscru- 
table.    Watts,  Logic,  i.  6,  J  1.  . 

Xinsearcliableness  (un-s6r'char-bl-nes),  n.    The 
character  or  state  of  being  unsearchable,  or 
beyond  the  power  of  man  to  explore. 
The  unsearchableness  of  God's  ways. 

Bramhall,  Answer  to  Hobbes. 

unsearchably  (un-s6r'cha-bli),  adv.  In  an  un- 
searchable manner;  inscrutably. 

unsearched  (un-serehf),  a.  Not  searched;  not 
explored;  not  critically  examined.  Shak., Tit. 
And.,  iv.  3.  22._ 

unseason  (un-se'zn),  v.  t.  [<  un-^  +  season.'] 
1.  To  deprive  of  seasoning. — 2t.  To  strike  or 
affect  unseason  ablyor  disagreeably.    Spenser. 

unseasonable  (un-se'zn-a-bl),  a.  1.  Not  sea- 
sonable :  as,  an  unseasonable  hour.  Shak.,  Much 
Ado,  ii.  2. 16. — 2.  Not  suited  to  the  time  or  oc- 
casion ;  acting  at  an  unsuitable  time ;  unfit ;  un- 
timely; ill-timed:  as,  unseasonable  advisers  or 
advice. 

1  would  not  have  let  fallen  an  wnaea^mdble  pleasantry 
in  the  venerable  presence  of  Misery. 

Steryie,  Tristram  Shandy,  ix.  24. 

3.  Not  agreeable  to  the  time  of  the  year ;  out 
of  season:  as,  an  unseasonable  frost.  Sliak., 
Bich.  n.,  iii.  2. 106. — 4.  Not  in  season ;  taken, 
caught,  or  killed  out  of  season,  and  therefore 
unfit  for  food :  as,  unseasonable  salmon.  Daily 
Chronicle,  Jan.  2,  1888. 

unseasonableness  (im-se'zn-ar-bl-nes),  n.  The 
character  or  state  of  being  unseasonable.  Sir 
M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

unseasonably  (un-se'zn-a-bli),  adv.  In  an  un- 
seasonable manner;  not  at  the  most  suitable 
time.    Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  2.  258. 

unseasoned  (un-se'znd),  a.  1.  Not  seasoned; 
not  kept  and  made  fit  for  use :  as,  unseasoned 
wood,  etc. — 2.  Not  inured;  not  accustomed; 
not  fitted  to  endure  something  by  use  or  habit: 
as,  men  unseasoned  to  tropical  climates. — 3. 
Not  qualified  by  use  or  experience;  unripe; 
impe^ect. 
An  unsecuim'd  courtier.  Shak.,  All's  Well,  L  1.  80. 

4.  Not-sprinkled  or  impregnated  with  season- 
ing or  what  gives  relish :  as,  unseasoned  meat. 
—  5t.  Unseasonable;  untimely;  ill-timed. 

Sir,  'tis  a  sign  you  make  no  stranger  of  me. 
To  bring  these  renegadoes  to  my  chamber 
At  these  ujiseaeon'd  hours. 

Beait.  and  Fl.,  Philaster,  iL  4. 
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Like  a  thicke  Coate  of  vmeason'd  frieze 
Forc'd  on  your  backe  in  summer. 

Heywood,  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness. 

6t.  Irregular ;  intemperate ;  inordinate. 

Whilst  gods  and  angels 
Make  but  a  rule  as  we  do,  though  a  stricter— 
Like  desperate  and  unaea^on'd  fools,  let  fly 
Our  killing  angers,  and  forsake  our  honours. 

Fletcher,  Yalentlnian,  L  3. 

Your  unseaBcmed,  quarrelling,  mde  fashion. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  i.  1. 

unseat  (un-sef),  v.  t.  [<  «»-'•*  +  seat.]  To  re- 
move from  a  seat  or  base :  as,  to  unseat  a  boiler ; 
to  unseat  a  valve.  Specifically— (o)  To  throw  from 
one's  seat  on  horseback,  (b)  To  depose  from  a  seat  in  a 
representative  body :  as,  to  be  umeated  for  bribery. 

unseaworthiness  (un-se'w6r"sHi-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  unseaworthy. 

unseaworthy  (un-se'wfer'THi),  a.  Not  fit  for 
a  voyage :  applied  to  a  ship  not  in  a  fit  state, 
as  to  repairs,  equipments,  crew,  and  all  re- 
spects, to  encounter  the  ordinary  perils  of  a 
sea  voyage. 

unsecouded  (un-sek'un-ded),  a.  1.  Not  sec- 
onded; not  supported;  not  assisted:  as,  the 
motion  was  unaeconded;  the  attempt  was  un- 
seconded.  ;S7»afc.,2Hen.IV.,ii.  3.34.— 2t.  Not 
exemplified  a  second  time. 

Strange  and  unseconded  shapes  of  worms  succeeded. 

Sir  T.  Brovme. 

unsecret^  (un-se'kret),  a.  [<  unA  +  secret.] 
Not  secret;  not  close;  not  trusty.  Sir  P.  Sid- 
ney, Arcadia,  iii. 

unsecret^t  (un-se'kret),  v.  t.  [<  «n-2  -I-  secret.] 
To  disclose ;  divulge.  Bacon,  Counsel  (ed.  1887). 

unsectarian  (un-sek-ta'ri-an),  a.  Not  secta- 
rian; not  intended  or  adapted  to  promote  a 
sect;  not  characterized  by  any  of  the  pecu- 
liarities or  prejudices  of  a  sect. 

unsectarianism  (un-sek-ta'ri-an-izm),  n.  [<  un- 
sectarian +  -ism.]  The  character  of  being  un- 
sectarian ;  freedom  from  sectarianism ;  unprej- 
udiced attitude  in  religious  matters. 

unsecular  (un-sek'u-lar),  a.  Not  secular  or 
worldly.     Eclectic  Bev. 

unsecularize  (un-sek'u-lar-iz),  V.  t.  [<  unseew- 
lar  +  -ize.]  To  cause  to  become  unsecular; 
detach  from  secular  things;  alienate  from  the 
world ;  devote  to  sacred  uses. 

unsecure  (un-sf-kiir'),  a.    Insecure.    Denham. 

unseduced  (un-'se-dusf),  a.  Not  seduced.  Shak., 
Cymbeline,  i.  4. '173. 

unseeded  (un-se'ded),  a.  1.  Not  seeded;  not 
sown.  Cowper,  Odyssey,  ix. —  2.  Not  having 
or  bearing  seed,  as  a  plant. 

unseeing  (un-se'ing),  a.  Not  seeing;  blind. 
Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iv.  4.  209. 

unseeUt,  a.  [<_ME.  unseele,  unsele,  unsel,  un- 
ssel,  <  AS.  *unssel  (=  Icel.  ussell)  =  Dan.  ussel 
(=  Goth,  unsels),  unhappy,  <  Mit-,  not.  +  sel,  ssel, 
good,  happy:  see  see/i,  a.]    Unhappy. 

unseeUt,  n.  [ME.  unseele,  hounsele  (=  Icel.  iisse- 
la) ;  <  «n-l  +  seeP-,  n.]  Unhappiness ;  misfor- 
tune. 

What  right  is  nowe  to  repente  [it]. 
Thou  schapist  thi  selffe  vnseeie. 

York  Plays,  p.  313. 

With  muchel  howmtele  ich  lede  mi  lif. 
And  tliat  is  for  on  suete  wif. 

MS.  Digby  86.    (BaJUweU.) 

unseel^t  (un-sel'),  v.  t.  [<  «n-2  -I-  seeP.]  To 
open,  as  the  eyes  of  a  hawk  which  have  been 
seeled;  restore  the  sight  of;  enlighten. 

Are  your  eyes  yet  wnseeledf  dare  they  look  day 
In  the  dull  face?  B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  L  1. 

unseelinessf  (im-se'li-nes),  n.  Wretchedness; 
unblessedness. 

I  desire  gretly  that  shrewes  losten  sone  thilke  unsely- 
nysses.  Chaucer,  Boethius,  iv.  prose  i. 

unseelyKun-se'li),  a.  [<  ME.  unsely,  unselin,  un- 
celi,  unsselig,  <  AS.  unselig,  unsielig  (=  OHG.  mm- 
salig,  MHG.  unsselic,  unsselec  =  Icel.  usielligr  = 
Dan.  usalig),  unhappy,  <  «»-,  not,  +  selig,  hap- 
py :  see  seely.]  Unhappy ;  unfortunate ;  unsuc- 
cessful. 

*'  (Jnhardy  is  unseely."  thus  men  sayth. 

Chaucer,  Reeve's  Tale,  1.  290. 

unseemt  (un-sem'),  v.  i.  [<  «n-i  +  seem^.]  Not 
to  seem.     Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  ii.  1.  156. 

unseemliness  (un-sem'li-nes),  n.  The  charac- 
ter of  being  unseemly;  uncomeliness;  inde- 
cency ;  indecorum ;  impropriety.  Hooker,  Ec- 
eles.  Polity. 

imseemly  (un-sem'li),  a.  [<  ME.  unsemly  (= 
Icel.  usxmiligr) ;  <  «n-i  -I-  seemly.]^  Not  seemly; 
not  fit  or  becoming ;  uncomely ;  unbecoming ; 
indecent;  improper. 


unserviceable 

We  have  endeavoured  to  be  as  far  from  UTiseemly 
speeches,  to  make  your  ears  glow,  as  we  hope  you  will  be 
free  from  unkind  reports. 

Beau,  and  FL,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  Pro! 
=Syn.  tTnmeet,  unfit,  indecorous. 

unseemly  (un-sem'li),  adv.  In  an  unseemly 
manner;  indecently;  unbecomingly;  improp- 
erly.   1  Cor.  xiii.  4,  5. 

unseen  (un-sen'),  a.  [<  ME.  unsene,  wiseien, 
unsehen,  unseie,  etc. ;  <  wnA  +  seen^.]  1.  Not 
seen;  not  discovered. — 2.  Invisible;  not  dis- 
coverable: as,  the  unseen  God.  Milton,  P.  L., 
xii.  49. — 3t.  Unskilled;  inexperienced. 
Not  unseen  in  the  affections  of  the  court. 

ClarcTidon,  Oreat  Bebelllon. 
TbS  unseen,  that  which  is  unseen  ;  especially,  the  world 
of  spirits ;  the  hereafter.- Dnslght,  unseenf.  See  tin- 
sight. 

unseizet  (un-sez'),  v.  t.  [<  un-^  +  seize.]  To 
release ;  let  go  of.   Quarles,  Emblems,  I.  xii.  2. 

unseized  (un-sezd'),  a.  1.  Not  seized;  not 
apprehended;  not  taken.  Dryden,  Abs.  and 
Achit.,  i.  256. — 2.  In  law,  not  possessed ;  not 
put  in  possession :  as,  unseized  of  land. 

unseldom  (un-sel'dum),  adv.  Not  seldom; 
sometimes;  frequently. 

unselfconsciousness  (un-self-kon'shus-nes), ». 
Absence  of  self-consciousness.  I7ie  Academy, 
April  19,  1890,  p.  259.     [Rare.] 

unselfish  (un-sel'fish),  a.  Not  selfish;  not  un- 
duly attached  to  one's  own  interest;  generous; 
regardful  of  others. 

unselfishly  (un-sel'fish-li),  adv.  In  an  unsel- 
fish manner ;  generously. 

unselfishness  (im-serfish-nes),  n.  The  charac- 
ter or  state  of  being  unselfish;  generosity; 
thoughtfulness  for  others. 

unselfness  (un-self 'nes),  n.  Unselfishness.  G. 
MacDonald,  What's  Mine's  Mine,  xx.    [Rare.] 

unseminaredt  (un-sem'i-nSrd),  ai  [<  «n-2  + 
seminar  (y)  +  -ed^.]  Deprived  of  virility;  made 
a  eunuch.    Shak.,  A.  and  C,  i.  5.  11. 

unsensed  (un-sensf),  a.     [<  MH-2  -I-  sensed  + 
-ed^.]    Wanting  a  distinct  sense  or  meaning; 
without  a  certain  signification.     [Bare.] 
A  parcel  of  unsensed  characters. 

J.  Lems,  Bp.  Pecock,  p.  292. 

unsensiblet  (un-sen'si-bl),  a.     1.  Insensible. 
[Christ]  died  not  to  purchase  such  honour  unto  unsen. 
sible  things,  that  man  to  his  dishonour  should  do  them 
honoui'able  service. 
Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Pai-ker  Soc,  1860X  p.  77. 

2.  Not  sensible ;  nonsensical. 

They  barbarously  thinking  UJUensible  wonders  of  me. 
Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  L 

3.  Imperceptible. 

The  lodge  .  .  .  being  set  upon  such  an  ■unsermMe  ris- 
ing of  the  ground  as  you  are  come  to  a  pretty  height  be- 
fore almost  you  perceive  that  you  ascend,  it  gives  the  eye 
lordship  over  a  good  large  circuit. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  L 

imsensiblenesst(un-sen'si-bl-nes),re.  The  char- 
acter of  being  unsensible. 

unsensualize  (un-sen'gu-al-iz),  v.  t.  To  elevate 
from  the  dominion  of  the  senses.  Coleridge, 
The  Destiny  of  Nations. 

unsent  (un-senf),  a.  1.  Not  sent;  not  de- 
spatched; not  transmitted:  as,  an  unsent  let- 
ter.— 2.  Not  solicited  by  means  of  a  message: 
with /or:  as,  unsent  for  guests. 

unsentenced  (un-sen'tenst),  a.  1.  Not  having 
received  sentence.— Sf.  Not  definitely  pro- 
nounced, as  judgment;  undeereed.  Heylin, 
Reformation,  ii.  61.     (Davies.) 

unsentimental  (un-sen-ti-men'tal),  a.  Not  sen- 
timental; not  apt  to  be  swayed'by  sentiment; 
matter-of-fact. 

Never  man  had  a  more  unsentimental  mother  than 
•nine.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Villette,  xx. 

unseparablet  (un-sep'a-ra-bl),  a.   Inseparable. 
Life  and  sonow  are  unseparable. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  v.  L 

unseparablyt  (un-sep'a-ra-bU),  adv.  Insepara- 
bly.   Milton,  Divorce,"ii."9. 

unsepulchered,  unsepulchred  (un-sep'ul- 
k6rd),  a.  Having  no  grave ;  unburied.  Chap- 
man, Iliad,  xxii. 

unsequestered  (im-se-kwes't6rd),  a.  Not  se- 
questered; unreserved;  open;  frank;  free. 
Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  XI.  iii.  4.    (Davies.) 

unservice  (un-s6r'vis),  n.     Want  of  service; 
neglect  of  duty ;  idleness.     [Bare.] 
You  tax  us  for  unservice,  lady. 

Massinger,  Parliament  of  Love,  L  5. 

unserviceable  (un-sfer'vi-sa-bl),  a.  Not  service- 
able ;  not  fit  for  service ;  not  bringing  advan- 
tage, use,  profit,  or  convenience ;  useless :  as, 
an  unserviceable  utensil  or  garment.  Shak,, 
All's  WeU,  iv.  3.  152. 


unserriceableness 

tinserTiceableiiess  (uii-ser'vi-sa-'bl-nes),«.  The 
character  or  state  of  beingunserviceable;  use- 
lessness.  Barrow,  Sermons,  III.  xiv. 
unserviceably  (uii-s6r'vi-sa-bli),  adv.  Not  in 
a  serviceable  manner;  not  serviceably.  Wood- 
ward, Natural  History. 

unset  (nn-sef),  a.  [<  ME.  unset;  <  mirJ-  + 
««*!.]  1.  Not  set;  not  placed.  flboA;er,  Eccles. 
Polity,  iii.  11. —  3.  Unplanted. 

Item,  j.  umette  poke.    Paston  Letters,  Inventory,  1. 477. 
3.  Not  sunk  below  the  hox-izon,  as  the  sun. — 
4t.  Not  fixed;  unappointed.    See  Steven. 
Al  day  meteth  men  at  uneet  stevene. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  666. 

5.  Not  placed  in  a  setting;  unmounted:  as, 
unsetsevas. — 6.  Not  set,  as  a  broken  limb.  Ful- 
ler, Worthies. 

unsettle  (un-set'l),  v.  [<  un-'^  +  settle^  mixed 
with  settle^.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  change  from  a 
settled  state ;  make  to  be  no  longer  fixed,  steady, 
or  established;  unhinge;  make  uncertain  or 
fluctuating:  as,  to  unsettle  doctrines  or  opin- 
ions. 

His  [John  Brown's]  ultimate  expectation  seems  to  have 
been  to  no  unsettle  and  disturb  slave  property  that  the  in- 
stitution would  not  he  worth  maintaining  and  would  col- 
lapse. G.  S,  Jlerriam,  a.  Sowles,  I.  249. 

2.  To  move  from  a  place ;  remove.  SirB.  L'Es- 
trange. —  3.  To  disorder  j  derange;  make  mad: 
as,  to  wisettle  a  person's  intellect.  Shak.,  Lear, 
iii.  4.  165. 

H.  intra/ns.  To  become  unfixed;  give  way; 
be  disordered. 

Let  not  my  sense  unsettle, 
Lest  I  should  drown,  or  stab,  or  hang  myself  I 
Fletcher  (/md  another),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  iii.  2. 

unsettled  (un-set'ld),  a.  [<  ««-i  +  settled^ 
mixed  with  seUled^."}  1.  Not  settled;  not  fixed 
in  resolution;  not  determined;  unsteady  or 
wavering;  fickle;  fluctuating;  of  the  mind,  dis- 
turbed; deranged. 

An  unsettled  fancy.  Shah,  Tempest,  v.  1.  69. 

Accounts  perplex'd,  my  interest  yet  unpaid. 
My  mind  unsettled,  and  my  will  unmade. 

CraOte,  Parish  Begister  (Works,  1. 104). 

2.  Not  determined,  as  something  in  doubt; 
not  freed  from  uncertainty:  as,  an  wnsettled 
question.  —  3.  Having  no  fixed  place  of  abode; 
not  established.  Sooker,  Eecles.  Polity,  ii.  6; 
Dryden. — 4.  Unequal;  not  regular;  changeable : 
as,  MBseMted  weather.  Bentley,  Sermons. —  5. 
Not  having  the  lees  or  dregs  deposited  [turbid ; 
roily:  as,  an  unsettled  MqmA..  Shah.,  W.  T.,  i. 
2.  325. — 6,  Not  adjusted;  not  liquidated;  un- 
paid: a,s,&nunsettUddls^\Ae;  aTmnsettledtiSi. 
Chalmers,  On  Romans  viii.  1. —  7.  Having  no 
inhabitants ;  not  occupied  by  permanent  in- 
habitants: a.a,  unsettled  I&dAs. —  8.  Disturbed; 
lawless. 

In  early  unsettled  times  the  carrying  of  weapons  by 
each  freeman  was  needful  for  personal  safety ;  especially 
when  a  place  of  meeting  far  from  his  home  had  to  be 
reached.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  491. 

unsettledly  (un-set'ld-U),  ado.  In  an  unset- 
tled manner;  uncertainly;  irresolutely.  N. 
Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  I.  72. 

unsettiedness  (un-set'ld-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  unsettled,  in  any  sense.    Milton. 

unsettlement  (un-set'l-ment),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  unsettling.  Imp.  Diet. —  2.  The  state  of 
being  unsettled;  unsettiedness;  confusion; 
disturbance.    Barrow,  Sermons,  III.  xv. 

unsevent  (un-sev'n),  v.  t.  To  make  to  be  no 
longer  seven.     [Bare.] 

To  unsewn  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church  of  Some. 

Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  XL  ii.  9.    {Dames.) 

unsevered  (un-sev'6rd),  a.  Not  severed;  not 
parted;  not  divided;  inseparable.  Shale.,  Cor., 
iii.  2.  42. 

unsew  (un-s6'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  unsewen,  unsowen; 
<  w»-2  -I-  «ej«l.]    To  rip.     [Rare.] 


Chidynge  and  reproche  . 
freendshipe  in  mannes  herte. 


unsowen  the  semes  of 
Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

unsez  (un-seks'),  v.  t.  [<  un-^  +  sex."]  To  de- 
prive of  sex  or  of  sexual  characters ;  make  other- 
wise than  the  sex  commonly  is;  transform  in 
respect  to  sex;  usually,  with  reference  to  a 
woman,  to  deprive  of  the  qualities  of  a  woman ; 
make  masculine. 

Come,  you  spirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  v/naex  me  here. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  5.  42. 

unshackle  (un-shak'l),  v.  t.  To  unfetter; 
loose  from  bonds ;  set  free  from  restraint.  Ad- 
dison. 

unshaded  (un-sha'ded),  a.  1.  Not  shaded; 
not  overspread  with  shade  or  darkness.  Sir 
W.  Davenant,  To  the  Queen.— 2.  Not  having 
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shades  or  gradations  of  light  or  color,  as  a 
picture. 

unshadowed   (un-shad'od),  a.    Not  clouded; 
not  darkened;  hence,  free  from  gloom:  as,  an 
unshadoived  path ;  unshadowed  enjoyment. 
This  is  the  ship  of  pearl,  which,  poets  feign. 
Sails  the  unshadowed  main, 

0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Chambered  Nautilus. 

unshakable  (un-sha'ka-bl),  a.  Incapable  of  be- 
ing shaken.    Also  spelled  unshakeable. 

Unshakeable  beliefs.  H.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  317. 

unshakedt  (un-shakf),  a.  Not  shaken;  un- 
shaken; firm;  steady.    Shak.,  J.  C,  iii.  1.  70. 

unshaken  (un-sha'kn),  a.  1.  Not  shaken;  not 
agitated.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2.  201.— 2.  Not 
moved  in  resolution;  firm;  steady.  Shak., 
Hen.VIII.,  iii.  2.  199. 

unshakenly  (un-sha'kn-ll),  adv.  In  an  un- 
shaken manner;  steadily;  firmly. 

unshale  (un-shal'),  v.  t.     [<  un-^  +  shale^.    Cf. 
unshell.']    To  strip  the  shale  or  husk  from;  un- 
shell;  expose  or  disclose.     [Rare.] 
I  wil  not  wnshale  the  jest  before  it  be  ripe. 

Marston,  The  Fawne,  iv. 

unshamed  (un-shamd'),  a.  Not  shamed;  not 
ashamed;  not  abashed.  Z)r^^m,  Pal.  and  Arc, 
iii. 

unshamefaced  (uu-sham'fast),  a.  Same  as  un- 
shamefast.    Bp.  Bale. 

unshamefastt  (un-sham'fast),  a.  [<  ME.  im- 
schamefast,  onsehamefest,  <  AS.  unsceamfeest,  not 
modest,  <  ^m-,  not,  +  sceamfsBSt,  modest:  see 
shamefast.']  Not  shamefast  or  modest;  im- 
modest. 

unshamefastlyt  (un-sham'fast-li),  adv.  [<  ME. 
unschamefastly ;  <  wnshamefast  +  -Vy^.']  With- 
out shame ;  boldly.     Wyolif,  Prov.  xxi.  29. 

unshamefastnesst  (un-sham'f£ist-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  unshamefast;  impudence. 

We  haue  not  wanted  this  Lent  flshe  to  eate,  and  also 
sinnes  ynow  to  conf  esse ;  for  the  case  is  come  to  suche  dis- 
solution and  unshmncfastnesse  that  the  gentlemen  hold  it 
for  an  estate  and  aduancement  of  honoiu:  to  eate  flesh  in 
Lent.  Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1677),  p.  86. 

unshape  (un-shap'),  v.  t.    To  deprive  of  shape; 
throw  out  of  form  or  into  disorder ;  confound ; 
derange.     [Rare.] 
This  deed  unshapes  me  quite.  Shak.,  H.  for M.,  iv.  4. 23. 
unshapen  (un-sha'pn),  a.     Shapeless;  mis- 
shapen ;  deformed ;  ugly. 
Thou  wild  wnshapen  antic. 

Middleton  and  Sowley,  Changeling,  iv.  3. 

unshapely  (un-shap'li),  a.  Not  shapely ;  not 
well-formed;  ill-formed. 

Metaphysics  reared  many  an  apparently-solid  edifice, 
which  fell  into  unshapely  ruin  at  the  first  rude  blast  of 
criticism.  J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  I.  26. 

unshared  (un-shard'),  a.  Not  shared;  not  par- 
taken or  enjoyed  in  common :  as,  wnshared  bliss. 
Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  880. 

unshavet  (un-shav'),  «•  Unshaven.  Surrey, 
JEneid,  iv. 

unshaven  (un-sha'vn),  a.  Not  shaven;  un- 
trimmed. 

unsheathe  (un-sheSH'),  "•  I.  trans.  To  draw 
from  the  sheath  or  scabbard.   Shak.,  3  Hen. VI., 

ii.  2.  123 To  unsheathe  the  sword,  figuratively,  to 

make  war. 
II.  intrans.  To  come  out  from  a  sheath. 

unshed  (un-shed'),  a.  1.  Not  divided;  un- 
parted,  as  the  hair.  Spenser,  P.  Q.,  IV.  vii.  40. 
— 3.  Not  shed;  not  spilled:  as,  blood  unshed. 
Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  176. 

unshell  (un-shel'))  i>-  *•  To  divest  of  the  shell ; 
take  out  of  a  shell;  hatch;  hence,  to  give  birth 
to;  also,  to  release. 

Of  him  and  none  but  him  .  .  .  have  I  took,  sent,  or  come 
In  the  wind  of,  that  ever  Yarmouth  unshelled  or  ingendred. 
Nashe,  Lenten  Stufte  (Harl.  Misc.,  vi.  167).    (Davies.) 
There  [behind  a  nailed-up  chimney-board]  I  remained 
till  half-past  seven  the  next  morning,  when  the  house- 
maid's sweetheart,  who  was  a  carpenter,  unshelled  me. 
Dickens,  Sketches,  Watkins  Tottle. 

unshelve  (un-shelv'),  »■  *•  To  remove  from, 
or  as  from,  a  shelf. 

unshent(un-shent'),a.  Not  shent;  not  spoiled; 
not  disgraced;  unblamed.    Keats,  Lamia,  i. 

unsherifft  (un-sher'if),  v.  t.  To  remove  from 
or  deprive  of  the  oface  of  sheriff.  Fuller,  Wor- 
thies, Kent. 

unshiftable  (un-shif'ta-bl),  a.  Not  shifta- 
ble;  shiftless;  helpless.  Bev.  S.  Ward,  Ser- 
mons, p.  67.     [Rare.] 

unshiftiness  (un-shif 'ti-nes),  n.  The  character 
of  being  unshifty;  shiftlessness.  W.  Mathews, 
Getting  on  in  the  World. 

unship  (un-ship'))  "■  *•  1  •  To  take  out  of  a  ship 
or  other  water-craft :  as,  to  unship  goods  or  pas- 
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sengers.  BaJchiyt's  Vo7jages,l.  227. —  2.  Tore- 
move  from  its  place;  specifically  (naut.),  to  re- 
move from  a  place  where  it  is  fixed  or  fitted :  as, 
to  unship  an  oar ;  to  unship  capstan-bars ;  to 
unship  the  tiller. 

unshipment  (un-sMp'ment),  n.  The  act  of  un- 
shipping, or  the  state  of  "being  unshipped;  dis- 
placement. 

unshod  (un-shod'),  a.  [<  ME.  unschod;  <  «n-i 
+  shod.l  1.  Not  wearing  shoes;  barefoot: 
noting  a  human  being.  Jer.ii.  25. —  2.  Not  hav- 
ing shoes,  as  a  horse :  noting-  a  young  horse 
never  shod,  or  one  from  which  the  shoes  have 
been  taken  or  dropped. 

unshoe  (un-sho'),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  unshooe; 
<  «w-2  -I-  shoe."]  To  deprive  of  a  shoe  or  shoes, 
as  a  horse.  Heywood,  Royal  King  (Works,  ed. 
Pearson,  1874,  VI.  13). 

unshookt  (un-shuk'),  a.  Not  shaken ;  unshaken. 
Pope,  Prol.  to  Satires,  1. 88. 

unshorn  (un-shorn'),  a.  1.  Not  shorn;  not 
sheared;  not  clipped:  as,  unshorn  locks;  un- 
shorn velvet.  Shak.,  Lover's  Complaint,  1.  94. 
— 2.  Not  shaven :  as,  MMs/form  lips.  Longfellow, 
Skeleton  in  Armor. 

unshot  (un-shot'),a.  1.  Not  hit  by  shot.  Wal- 
ler.— 2.  Not  shot';  not  discharged;  not  fired. 

The  Scots  fled  from  theii'  ordnance,  leaving  them  un,ehot. 
Expedition  into  Scotland,  1644  (Arher's  Eng.  Garner,  i.  126). 

unshot  (un-shof),  V.  t.  To  take  or  draw  the  shot 
or  ball  out  of:  as,  to  unshot  a  gun. 

unshout  (un-shouf),  v.  t.  To  recall  or  revoke 
(what  is  done  by  shouting).  Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  5. 4. 
[Rare.] 

unshowered  (un-shou'6rd),  a.  Not  watered  or 
sprinkled  by  showers :  as,  unshowered  grass. 
Milton,  Nativity,  1.  215. 

unshown  (un-shon'),  a.  Not  shown;  not  ex- 
hibited.   Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iii.  6.  52. 

unshrined  (un-shrind'),  a.  Not  deposited  in  a 
shrine.    Southey. 

unshrinking  (un-shring'king),  a.  Not  shrink- 
ing; not  withdrawing  from  danger  or  toil ;  not 
recoiling  or  hesitating  through  reluctance  or 
fear:  as,  unshrinking  firmness.  Shak.,  Mac- 
beth, v.  8. 42. 

unshrinkingly  (un-shring'king-li),  adv.  In  an 
unshrinking  manner;  firmly. 

unshriven  (un-shriv'n),  a.  Not  shriven.  Clarke. 

unshroud  (un-shroud'),  v.  t.  To  remove  the 
shroud  from ;  discover ;  uncover ;  unveil ;  dis- 
close.   P.  Fletcher,  Puifple  Island,  xii. 

unshrubbed  (un-shrubd'),  a.  Bare  of  shrubs; 
not  set  with  shrubs.    Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1.  81. 

nnshunnablet  (un-shun'a-bl),  a.  Incapable  of 
being  shunned ;  inevitaliie.  Shak.,  Othello,  iii. 
3.  275. 

unshunned  (un-shund'),  a.  Not  shunned;  not 
avoided;  unshunnable.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii. 
2.63. 

unshutt  (un-shuf),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  imsehutten,  un- 
schetten;  <  «n-2  +  shut.']  To  open.  Chaucer, 
Merchant's  Tale,  1.  803. 

unshutter  (un-shut'er),  V.  t.  To  take  down  or 
open  the  shutters  of.  T.  Bughes,  Tom  Brown 
at  Oxford,  xvii. 

unshy  (un-sM'),  a.  Not  shy;  familiar;  confi- 
dent. Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  II.  50. 
{Davies.) 

unsickt  (un-sik'),  a.  Not  sick;  well.  The  Isle  of 
Ladies,  1.  1205. 

unsickert  (un-sik'6r),  a.  [<  ME.  unsiker  (=  G. 
unsicher) ;  <  un-^  +  sicker.]  Not  safe ;  not  se- 
cure. 

unsickernesst  (un-sik'er-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  un- 
sikernes;  <  unsicker  +  ■mess.]  The  state  of  be- 
ing insecure. 

unsifted  (un-sif 'ted),  a.  1 .  Not  sifted ;  not  sep- 
arated by  a  sieve.  May,  tr.  of  Virgil. —  2.  Not 
critically  examined ;  untried.  Shak.,  Hamlet, 
i.  3. 102. 

unsightt  (un-sif),  «•  [Contv.oi unsighted.]  Not 
seen. — Unsight,  unseen,  without  inspection  or  exami- 
nation :  thus,  to  buy  anytliing  unsight,  unseen  is  to  buy  it 
witbout  seeing  it :  now  often  abbreviated  to  sight  unseen. 
[CoUoq.] 

For  to  subscribe  umight,  unseen 
T  an  unlmown  church's  discipline. 

5.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  ii.  637. 

There  was  a  great  confluence  of  chapmen,  that  resorted 
from  every  part,  with  a  design  to  purchase,  which  they 
were  to  do  uTisight,  unseen.    Addison,  Spectator,  No.  611. 

unsightable  (un-si'ta-bl),  a.  [ME.,  <  un-^  -t- 
sight  +  -able.]    Invisible.     Wyelif. 

unsighted  (un-si'ted),  a.  1.  Not  seen;  invis- 
ible: as,  an  unsighted  vessel.  Suckling. —  2. 
Not  furnished  with  a  sight  or  sights:  as,  an 
■     "  gun. 
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linsightlineSS  (un-sit'li-nes),  n.     The  state  of  Xlnionism  hitherto  has  heen  presented  to  the  unskUled  unsociallty  (un-so-ahi-al'l-ti),  n.    The  state  of 

being  unsightly :  disagreeaWeness  to  the  sight;  in  Jar  too  costly  and  elaborate  a  form.            „„„,  roo     being  unsocial;  unsociability.     W.  Hazlitt,m 

deformity ;  ugliness,     ffjseman,  Surgery  mneteentA  Centers/,  XXVI.  728.     personal  Traits  ofBrit.  Authors  (Wordsworth), 

unsightly  (un-sit'li).  a.    Disagreeable  to  the  2.  Destitute  of  practical  knowledge ;   unac-    p.  i8i. 

eye;  ugly;  deformed;  repulsive.    Shak.,  Lear  quainted;  unfamiliar:  as,  unskilled  in  chemis-  unsocket  (un-sok'et),  v.  t.    To  take  from  a 

ii.  4.  159.                                                              '  try.— 3.  Produced  without  skill  or  dexterity;    socket. 

unsignificant  (un-sig-nif 'i-kant),  a.     Having  showing  no  evidence  of  skill  in  production.        unsoftt  (Tin-s6ft'),  a.    [ME.  unsofte,  <  AS.  un- 

no  significance  or  signification.  if  their  unskilled  verses  were  preserved  at  all,  they    softe,  hard,  severe,   <  nn-,  not,  +  softe,  soft, 

An  empty.  torn.al,«^^i>a„t  name.  Z^l^t^oT  ^'''""^'^ir^^X^rn^.T^.  '""t  T  T' ^^^  ^/^-^     Hard;  harsh. 

Hammond,  Works,  IV.  614.  '            ,      „    ,  ,          ,     ... .,       ,          ^  Thilke  brnstles  of  liis  herd  unsofte. 

iinai-.>r.ifi/.««4-i^±    /          ■        •*/■   1      ii-i       J  Unskilled  lahor,  labor  that  dOBs  not  exhibit  OF  does  iiot  CAoMcer,  Merchant's  Tale,  1. 680. 

Unsignincantlyt   (un-sig-mf'i-kant-li),   adv.  reoulre  special  sWll  or  training :  usually  confined  to  the  .^    ,         ..,,.       ■,       -kt  1     -ii,      ju. 

Without  significance.                       "  simpler  torms  of  manual  labor,  as  the  labor  of  hod-car-  unSOftt  (un-s6ft  ),  adv,    JNot  with  sottness ;  not 

The  temple  of  Janus  with  his  t           t         al  f  "^"^  ®''''  softly.     Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  July. 

might  now  not  «n«M»i/!<!(Mittu  be  set  open™™"      *°'^  tTMWiled  ?a6or,  requiring  only  brawny  muscle,  cannot  unsolder    (un-SOd'er),  «.  «.      To    separate,  as 

MUtrn,  Areopagitica.  equitably  claim  the  wages  of  skilled  labor,  which  taxes  ^liat  is  ioined  by  SOlder;   disunite;   dissolve; 

unsimple  (un-sim'pl),  a.    Not  simple,  in  any  %'T'iSSfAld!'^on''S}L"ifhXl,f^^^^^^^^^  brea,k  up.     Te»»^so«,  Passing  of  Arthur, 

sense:      .^              ^  "                        ±-    >            j  "^                          ^^^^^  Seminary,  unsoldiercdt  (un-sol'j6rd),  a.    Not  having  the 

Such  profusion  of  «™imj,Je  words.               J.BoMU.  unslain  (un-slan'),  a.      [<  ME.  unslame,  un-  gj^fj^ifs  of  a  soldi^er;   not  having  the^^^^^^^^^ 

,        .  stinnen  •<  timl  +  xl^inX^'Knt  K[!i\-n      Wnri  nf  fications  Or  appearance  01  trainea   soldiers. 

imsimplicity(un-sim-plis'i-ti),n.    Lack  of  Sim-  ST«^^  E  T  S  V  1  2475  Meteher,  hoysl^nbieat,  i.  2. 

ri^siiYCfe'',;  f  "^TW^'^t^nf  ^f^f^i  l^sfaked  (utsmtora'  i<Si:  ^unslaked,  also  unsolemn  (un-soi:eni),a.     [<  ME.  unsolempne; 
unsint  (un-sin  ),   V.  t.     To  deprive  of  sinful    „°,*j.fc!,j.  <,,,.  1+  ,taw  ™  „*  ,7ai.ei  i  '  Not     <  «»-^  +  solemn.^    Not  solemn,   (a)  Not  sacred, 

character  or  quality.    Feltham,  Eesolves,  i.  89.     ''^^l^fed,  <.  mw-^  -i-micea,  pp.  ot  siaKe'-.i    JNot    gg^j„„g_„,  g^^^,.    (6)  Not  accompanied  by  the  due  cere! 
unsincere  (un-sin-ser'),  o.     if.  Not  genuine;     sianea,  m  any  sense.  mouiosor  forms;  not  regular  or  formal;  legally  informal: 

adulterated      BmiU 2    MiTrfirl  •  nllnvnil    na  a  D"B«Je**e<«  lym,  chalk,  and  gleyre  of  an  ey.  as,  an  «n«o««m»  testament.    ^j(fi^e,rarergon,p.626.   (ct)v 

t^rDh^^^n^IsZki^A-i.  CAa«.^f  Prol.  to  Canon's  Yeomans  Tale.  1.  263.     Uncelebrated ;  unknown  to  fame. 

Insincere.    ShenJtone.  unsleeping  (un-sle'ping),  a.  Not  sleeping ;  ever       The  renon  ms  neyther  over^adne  »^?J™^-  ^^  ^ 

un^sincereness(un.sin-ser'nes),».   Insincerity,    ^^^f^^;^^,^  ,^^,  „,  «„,  ^«.„^  P.  L.,  v.  a.7.  uusolemnize  (un-sol-em-nlz),;  *.    liunsoleun 

unsincerityt(un-sin-ser'i.ti),».    Want  of  gen- „nsleptt  (un-slepf),  «•    Having  been  without    t{^?^^    To  divest  of  solemnity;  render  un- 

uineness ;  adulteration.    Bowte,  Works,  I.  350.    sleep.  ,_„isi^'4.„j  / „;;  ii=/^ +o.^^  «     ■Nr«+  c«ii„u«j 

unsinew(un-sin'u),..*.   To  deprive  of  strength,        Pafe  as  man  longe  „»fe^t.     THe  IsJ.  of  Ladies,  X.^^.  '^f  StS?e^"o;Sionef ' ''•     ^''  '''"'''^■ 

ZfiY  ^^O^'^re^rf  1°''  ^°^''^^'  '  '  lllisling  (un-sling'),  v.  t.     To  remove  from  a       Not  a  god  left  unsoUdted.      Shah.,  Tit.  And.,  iv.  3.  ao. 

iiTisiTiff  riin-slTiD-'l  «  i     To  TfiPBTit  rfipall  nr  rn      position  in  which  it  has  been  slung;  Specifically     (6)  Not  asked  for ;  not  requested :  as,  MMoiicited  inter- 

S!^^^irv;^+ifo?  L!:i'=,„i^\      n^?J  m     '  B  (»a«*.),totakeofftheslingsof,asayard,acask,     ferenoe.    Lord Ealifam. 

tTX^I^lf^Tit^^J^^-,^^°\^^°^^^^  '  unsolicitous(un-so-lis'i-tus),  a.  Not  solicitous. 

Jinglisnman,  u.     {Vavies.)     L-Kare.J  iiTiRlintiitiO'  rim-sliT)'inf?1    a      Not,  alirmiTiff-  not     («)  Not  deeply  concerned  or  anxious.     A.  Tucker.     (6) 

unsingled  (un-sing'gld),  a.    Not  singled;  not  T»wf?n^i^,,       <?»«!?     a'  «;.fl  pM  TVsI'  ^it  marked  or  occupied  by  care,  anxiety,  or  solicitude; 

separated.    Drudew,  ^neid,  iv.     FRare.!  liable  to  slip.     »fla«.,  A.  ana  U.,  n.  .i.l^a.  la.unsulicitousTaoma.    Johnson. 

unsinning  (un-sin'ing),  a     Not  sinning;  com-  "^sluice  (un-slos'),  v    t     To  open  the  slmce  unsolid  (un-sol'id),  a.    Not  solid,   (a)  Not  having 

mittSff  no  sin-  imneccable-  imtainted  with    °*'  open;  let  flow.    Drj/dew,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Meta-    the  properties  of  a  solid;  liquid  or  gaseous.  i<wi«.  Human 

miiimg  no  sin,  impeccaoie,  untainiea  wiin    morph.,  viii.  Understanding,  ii.  4.   (6)  Not  sound,  substantial,  or  firm ; 

Wr.Wf/pd'"^^?nT°9n       "^^      "^*^-   ^"2/'"'''  unslumbering  (un-slum'ber-ing),    a.      Never    e>nPty.:-ealc;  vain;  ill-founded. 

Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  20.  sleeping  or  flumbering ;   always  watching  or  n^solldlty  (un-so-lid'i-ti), ».    The  character  or 

unsister(un-sis'ter),  v.*.  To  deprive  of  a  sister;    vidian  t      AT  /«    ff™    (^XXVT  975  state  of  being  unsoUd,  in  any  sense.    Ue  At- 

separate,  as  sisters.  T«»»3,*<,»,  Queen  Mary,  i.  1.  ^SLus  (iln-sV,lm 'bms),  a     Not  slum-    '«»*«'■  L^Ilf  655  '  ^  /  ,     ^        ,  .     _, 

uSisteied(un.sis't6rd),a.    Sisterless;  having    ^XL^ i^lBaf e°]  "^'"""^  ''''^-    ^'''''  T^I^rt^Zf^lfstLsTjime'^TA 
no  sister.     0.  W.  Holmes,  Professor,  p.  286.  ^fgiXac"  l^K'^/iie^^,  «.«ei.,  «.?.p7.  (=    Virgil,  Ded.^        '  _  / 

L-Kare.j  ,.        ,         mi,     i,         Icel.  iisioeor) ;  <  mm-1 '+ «to.]    Not  sly.    Wvclif,  unsonsy,  unsoncy    (un-son  si),   a.     1.  Not 

unsisterhness  (un-sis't6r-li-nes),  ra.   The  char-    prov  xxiii  28  sonsy;  not  buxom,  plump,  or  good-looking, 

acter  or  state  of  being  unsisterly.  unsmirched  (An-smerohf),   o.    Not  stained;     [Scotch.]-2.  Bringing  or  boding  ill  luck;  un- 

unsisterly  (un-sis'tfer-h),  a.    Not  like,  a  sister;  ^otlSled  or  blacked ;  clean:  as,  ^nmsmirched    H'^X!  iU-omened;  unpropitious.     [Prov.  Eng. 
unbecoming  a  sister.  iJjc7(ard«o»,  Clarissa  Har-    character.    Sfeafc.,  Hamlet,  iv.  5.  119.  and  Scotch.] 

lowe,_VU.  41J.  .,   imsmootll  (un-sm8TH'),  a.    Not  smooth;  not       Also  spelled  M«soKS»e,  ««sonae. 

imsittmgt  (un-sit  mg\  a.    [ME.,  <  tm-i  +  sit-  ^   ^  '^  p,    Thierry  and  '^heo-  unsoott,  a.    An  obsolete  variant  of  msweet. 

«msr.]     Unbecoming;  improper.  Ctocer,  Troi-    ^^^.g^'^jy  I  ^  And  cast  hem  out  as  rotten  and  «™oote. 

lus,  "•  o"'-  _  unsmote  (un-smof),  a.     Not  smitten.     .Burore,  Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  December, 

unsizable  (un-si'za-bl),a.    Notoftheproper    Destruction  of  Seni'acherib.     [Eare.]       ^      '  unsophisticate(un-s6-fls'ti-kat),«.    Unsophis- 
size,  magmtude,  or  bulk.     Ta«er.  unsmotherable  (un-smuTH'6r-a.bl),  a.    Inca-    ticated. 

unsized  (un-sizd'  ,  a.    Not  sized  ox  stiffened:  ^able  of^eing  smothered,  suppressed,  or  re-  „         Nature,  unsophisticate  by  man, 

as,    ««spd    camlet.      Oowfl-r-CTe,   Way   of   the     ^t^ained.     iJJcW  Pickwick,  kkviii.  Starts  not  aside  from  her  Creator's  plan, 

v-?iw        T,.*-n  r/Ti™         ^■7^7    ,  unsnare  (un-snar'),  «.  «.     To  release  from  a  ^.  ,.         ,  Co«!j,er,  Conversation,  1. 461. 

unskilful  (un-skil'ful),  a.     [<  ME.  unsktlful;  <  "^"^g      ''  -"  "      "  unsophisticated  (un-s6-fis'ti-ka-ted),  a.     Not 

unA  +  sUlfv,l.1   1.  Not  skilfiU;  wanting, or  not  ungnarl  (un-snarl'),  ^.i.    To  disentangle.  sophisticated;  not  corrapted,  adulterated,  or 

evincing,  the  knowledge  and  dexterity  which  unsneck  (un-snek')  v.  t.    To  draw  thi  sneck,    perverted  by  art;  unmixed;  pure;  genuine; 
are  aoquii-ed  by  observation,  use,  and  experi-  ""tch  or  bolt  of  fa  door)  "ot  artificial;  simple;  artless, 

ence ;  bungling :  said  of  persons  or  their  acts.  '         ^^  ,je  tripped  it  o'er  the  floor-  "  '=  *>>«  ™1y  V\^<=^  i°  England  where  these  stuffs  are 

Scorner  and  mskiifvl  to  hem  that  skil  shewede,  she  drew  the  bi,  unsneOced  the  door.  ™*"^  unsophwtwated.  Evelyn,  Diary,  July  8, 1666. 

In  alle  manere  maners.      Piers  Plowman  (C),  vil.  26.  Jamieson's  Popular  Ballads.        Sidney  had  the  good  sense  to  feel  that  it  was  unsopMs- 

2+.  Destitute  of  discernment ;  ignorant.  unsoaped  (un-sopf),  a.  Not  soaped;  unwashed.     flSd lucS'ihemL™'''''  *^" "'"'"'""'  °* '"''"''  '*""  """ 

Though  it  make  the  unsUJ/vl  laugh.  [Kare.]  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  136. 

SAa*.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2.  29.        The  «Moai.£id  of  Ipswich  brought  up  the  rear.  UUSOphisticatedneSS   (un-so-fis'ti-ka-ted-nes), 

St.  Unreasonable.  ,,  ,,^     ,    „  ,,  ,, ,  .    ,  !>«*««.,  Pickwick,  xxiv.    „.    ¥he  character  or  state  oi  being  unsophistil 

I  may  not  endure  that  thou  dwelle  There  was  a  wild-haired  u?i8oaj)e<i  boy.  (■atnil-  crpTininpTiAsa-  ai.f1aoc^occ 

In  so  «»«*i(^MZ  an  opynyon  0.  IT.  ffo2m««.  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  59.  ,,„J^r„i5f!P"  «„"  ,^'  *I"^^^^  , 

That  of  thy  wo  is  no  curaoion.  .i..i.i     ,  -    -•     u-i.- i-v  „,    ^  ,     UnsOpniStlcatlOn(un-SO-fis-tl-ka'shon),».  Sim- 

CAoMcer,  Troilus,  I.  790.  Unsociability  (un-so-shia-bil  1-ti), ».   The  state    plicity;  artlessness;  unsophistieatedness. 
iinBtilfnUv  fun-skil'ful-i)    aciw       \<  WE.  un-    of  bemg  unsociable ;  unsociableness.  Unsorrowed   (un-sor'6d),   a.      Not    sorrowed, 

'^mS?  r«S'  + ^^^^^^  lianunskU-  unsociable  (un-so'shia-bl),  a.    Not  sociable,  m    grieved,  or  mourned  (for) ;  not  lamented  or  re- 

fu/ma^er;  without  skii-Sf.  Indiscreetly.      -^0^- „  ,^^^  ,^,,  ^^^  „_.„,^  ^  „^,^^^_  ,^^    ^t^^^^T'^'lI^^ZlS!:::....^.  of 
Qwo-so  be  rebel  or  vn-buxum  ageyns  ye  aldlrman,  in     become  a  burden  to  ourselves.  iTausgressions  .  .  .  ™»°'^™^«La"d  ™pented  of 

tima  of  drynck  or  of  morwespeche,  TO8ft!/?/WJei;Ae,  he  xal  iJaJeiffft  (Arbor's  Eng.  Gamer,  I.  189).         „.     ...       ,    ,  auuKer,  Jiccies.  roiicy,  v.  (i 

paye  to  ye  lyht  iiij.  IL  of  wax.  „  ,,  t,  =  ,  „  „         Such  a  behaviour  deters  men  from  a  religious  life,  by  °'  "^^  ^  '°'"'  ""'°"'^' VtrW  M„„«i»,„  Tl,r,„,». 

£nff,.-.!Ae<id8(E.E.T.S.),p.  66.     representing  it  as  an  MMOcmWe  state,  that  extinguishes  ...  ,,     ,       i^eteftffl-.  Monsieur  Thomas. 

St    Unreasonably;  unwisely.     Chaucer,  Boe-    all  joy.  ^ddwon.  unsortedL  (un-s6r  ted),  a.    1.  Not  sorted;  not 

thius,  i.  prose4;  S/ia/c,  M.  forM.,  iii.  2.  156.     unsociableness    (un-s6'shia-bl-nes),    n.    The    arranged  or  put  in   order;   not  assorted  or 
unskilfulness  (un-skil'fid-nes),  n.    The  char-    state  or  character  of  being  unsociable;  unso-    ciassinea.     nam.  On  the  Mmd,  xix.— 2t.  111- 
aoter  of  being  unskilful.    Jer.  Taylor.  ciability.  ,,l°±,ilw^^T.";   '^"?;' •?,?*"•  ^■' "■.^- ^^; 

unskillt  (un-skil'),  n.     [<  ME.  unskil,  unskile  unsociably(un-s6'shia-bli),atfw.  Inan unsocial  unsougnt  tun-sat  ),  a.    [<  MS^unsouht;  <  mk-1 
(=Icel.MsM);  <M»-1 +  sWi.]     l.Lackofdis-    manner ;  with  reserve.     Sir  B.  V  Estrange.  Z>\i^^tt       ■^°*  ^°"g"*'  W  Not  searched  for ;  not 

cemment  or  discretion;  indiscretion.     £fene«s  unsocial  (un-s6'shal),  a.  Not  social;  not  adapt-         ^  J^  "/' 

and  .Ea;odi««,  L  3506.— 2.  Unskilfulness.     Syl-    ed  to  society;  not  tending  to  sociability;  re-  -^opeiess  to  find,  yet  loath  to  leave  «»ww(7M. 

®e««er,  tr.  of   Du   Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  Eden,    served;  unsociable.    Shenstone.  !«„»•    j  •  .  i>fl<i*.,  c.  of  E.,  i.  l.  1S6. 

(Davies.)  unsocialism  (un-s6'shal-izm),  n.  .[<  unsodal  +     ga^^hem  t^T'  ""■"'  '°  "*  '"""StJ^pffi'.hfn^ 

Unskilled (un-skUd'),  a.   1.  Lacking  skill ;des-    -wm.]    The  state  of  being  unsocial;  reserve;    L  Una!kedf»  unsolicited  ^™^«°«. ^^nd^hip. 

titute  of  or  not  characterized  by  special  skill  or    HgsooiabUity.    CongregaUon^im,  Jan.  27, 1887.       j^,^  ^^^^^  ^         ^^  ^^^ 
trained  dexterity.  L«are.J  ^.^^  ^  N.;ili  i.  m 


unsoul 

rmsoult  (un-s6r  ),v.t.  To  deprive  of  mind,  soul, 
or  understanding ;  deprive  of  spirit. 

Yom-  sad  appearance,  should  they  thus  behold  you, 
Would  half  unsoul  your  array. 

Chapman,  Revenge  for  Honour,  1.  2. 
Thus  bodies  walk  unsoul' d  I  Ford,  Love's  Saorifloe,  i.  2. 
unsound  (un-sound'),  a.  [<  ME.  M»«owred.]  Not 
sound,  (a)  Not  healthy;  diseased;  morbid;  corrupt; 
rotten ;  decayed :  as,  an  unsound  body  or  mind ;  unsomid 
teeth ;  uummnd  timber ;  unsound  fruit,  (b)  Not  solid, 
firm,  strong,  compact,  or  the  like ;  not  whole  or  entire : 
as,  unbound  ice.  (o)  Not  founded  on  truth  or  oonect  prin- 
ciples; ill-founded;  not  valid;  incorrect;  erroneous; 
wrong;  not  orthodox:  as,  unsound  reasoning  or  argu- 
ments ;  unsound  doctrine  or  opinions,  (d)  Not  sincere ; 
not  genuine  or  true ;  faithless ;  deceitful.  Spenser,  F.  Q., 
V.  U.  36.  (et)  Not  safe;  injured. 
Than  assembles  fuUe  sone  sevene  score  knyghtes. 
In  sighte  to  thaire  soverayne,  that  was  uneaumde  levede. 
Morte  Arthurs  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4295. 

Of  unsound  mind,  insane.  =Syn.  Defective,  imperfect, 
impaired,  infirm. 
Iinsoiindable  (un-soun'da-l)!),  a.    Not  sound- 
able;  deep;  profound;  unfathomable.    Leigh- 
ton,  Com.  on  1  Pet.  ii. 
nnsoundlyt  (un-sound'li),  ad».    In  an  unsound 
manner. 
Discipline  unMundly  taught. 

Hooker,  Ecoles.  Polity,  Pref.,  §  8. 

xmsoundness  (un-sotmd'nes),  n.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  unsound,  in  any  sense. 

The  unsoundness  of  his  own  judgment. 

Milton,  Ans.  to  Eikon  Basilike,  §  7. 

tinspar  (un-spar'),  v.  t.     [<  ME.  unsperren,  wn- 

feren;  <  «re-2  +  spar^.^  To  withdraw  or  remove 
e  spars  or  bars  of;  unbolt;  unfasten;  open. 
Loke  if  the  gate  be  unspered.    Bo7n.  qf  the  Hose,  1. 2656. 
I'orty  yeomen  tall .  .  . 
The  lofty  palisade  unsparred, 
And  let  the  drawbridge  fall. 

Scott,  Karmiou,  1.  4. 

unspared  (un-spard'),  a.  1.  Not  spared;  not 
saved  for  future  use ;  not  treated  with  mild- 
ness; not  saved  from  destruction,  ruin,  death, 
or  the  like.  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  606.— St.  Indis- 
pensable; not  to  be  spared, 

No  physician  then  cures  of  himself,  no  more  than  the 
hand  feeds  the  mouth.  The  meat  doth  the  one,  the  medi- 
cine doth  the  other ;  though  the  physician  and  the  hand 
be  unspared  instruments  to  their  several  purposes. 

Sev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  1.  381. 

tmsparelyt  (un-spSr'U),  adm.  [<  ME.  unsparely, 
unsparUche  (=  Icel.  usparUga) ;  <  v/n-'^  +  spare- 
ly.']   Not  sparely;  unsparingly. 

Chefly  thay  asken 
Spyoez,  that  vn-sparely  men  speded  hom  to  bryng, 
&  the  wynne-lych  wyne  ther-with  vche  tyme. 
Sir  Qawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (K  E.  T.  S.),  1.  979. 

tmsparing  (un-spSr'ing),  a.  1.  Not  sparing; 
liberal;  profuse;  abundant:  as,  the  unsparing 
use  of  money. 

Heaps  with  unsparing  hand.  Milton,  F.  L.,  v.  344. 

2.  Not  merciful;   unmerciful:    as,  vm^aring 
publicity. 
The  unsparing  sword  of  justice. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  Fref. 

unsparingly  (un-spar'ing-li),  adv.    In  an  un- 
sparing manner;  profusely;  also,  mercilessly. 
The  birch  rod  had  to  be  unsparingly  applied  before  he 
could  be  induced  to  enter  the  school-room. 

The  Atlantie,  LXVI.  481. 

unsparingness  (un-spSr'ing-nes),  n.   The  char- 
acter or  state  of  being  unsparing. 
unspatial  (un-spa'shal),  a.    Not  spatial;  not 
occupying  space ;  having  no  extension.    Also 
unspacial. 

unspatiality  {un-spa-shi-al'i-ti)i  »•    The  char- 
acter of  being  unspatial.    Also  unspadaUty. 
unspeak  (un-spek'),  v.  t.    To  recant;  retract, 
as  what  has  been  spoken;  unsay.    Shah.,  Mac- 
beth, iv.  3.  123. 

unspeakable  (un-spe'ka-bl),  a.    1.  Incapable 
of  being  spoken  or  uttered;  unutterable;  inef- 
fable; inexpressible. 
Joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.  1  Pet.  i.  8. 

The  day  unspeakable  draws  nigh. 
When  bathed  in  unknown  flame  all  things  shall  lie. 

WUliam  Morris,  Eaithly  Paradise,  I.  217. 

2.  Extreme;  extremely  bad :  a.s,  aiwun^eakable 
fool;  an  unspeakable  play.     [Colloq.] 

unspeakably  (un-spe'ka-bli),  adv.  In  a  man- 
ner or  degree  that  cannot  be  expressed ;  inex- 
pressibly ;  unutterably.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Pol- 
ity, V.  54. 

unspeaking    (un-spe'king),  a.     "Without  the 

Sower  or  giit  of  speech  or  utterance.    Shak., 
ymbeline,  v.  5.  178. 
unspecified  (un-spes'i-fid),  a.    Not  specified; 
not  specifically  mentioned.  Sir  T.  Browne,Y\ilg. 
Err.,  vii.  1. 
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unspedt  (un-sped'),  a.  Not  performed;  not  des- 
patched.   Garth,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  xiv. 

unspeedt,  n.  [ME.  unsped,  <  AS.  unsped,  un- 
suceess,  misfortune,  poverty,  <  un-,  not,  -I-  sped, 
success,  prosperity:  see  mb-1  and  speed.2  111 
success;  lack  of  prosperity. 

unspeedfult  (un-sped 'ful),  a.  [<  ME.  unspedful; 
<  MJi-i  +  speedful.']    Unsuccessful;  ineffective. 

Preyeres  that  ne  mowen  ne  ben  unspedful  ne  withoute 
effect.  Cham!er,  Boethius,  v.  prose  6. 

unspeedy  (un-spe'di),  a.  Not  speedy;  slow. 
Sandys,  Travailes  (1652),  p.  92. 

unspell  (im-spel'),  v.  t.  To  release  from  the 
power  of  a  spell  or  enchantment ;  disenchant. 
Bryden. 

unspent  (un-spenf),  a.  1 .  Not  spent:  as,  money 
unspent;  not  used  or  wasted:  as,  water  in 
a  cistern  unspent. —  2.  Not  exhausted:  as, 
strength  or  force  unspent. — 3.  Not  having  lost 
its  force  of  motion :  as,  an  unspent  ball. 

unsphere  (un-sfer'),  v.  t.    To  remove  from  a 
sphere. 
To  unsphere  the  stars.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  L  2.  48. 

nnspied  (un-spid'),  a.  1.  Not  spied  or  narrowly 
searched ;  not  explored.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  528. 
— 2.  Not  espied  or  seen ;  not  discovered. 

unspike  (un-spik'),  v.  t.  To  remove  a  spike 
from,  as  from  the  vent  of  a  cannon. 

unspilled,  unspilt  (un-spild',  -spilt'),  a.  If. 
Not  spoiled;  not  marred,  jfteser,  September's 
Husbandry. — 2.  Not  spilled;  not  shed:  as, 
blood  unspilt.    Denham,  Cooper's  Hill. 

unspin  (un-spin'),  V.  t.  To  undo,  as  something 
that  has  been  spun. 

Oh,  ornell  fates !  the  which  so  scone 
His  vitall  thred  unsporm^. 

Quoted  in  Holinshed's  Chron.  (Hist.  Scot.). 

unspiritt  (un-spir'it),  V.  t.  To  depress  in  spir- 
its; dispirit;  dishearten.    Norris. 

unspiritual  (un-spirCi-tu-al),  a.  Not  spiritual ; 
carnal;  worldly.  Jer.  Taylor,  Sermons,  II.  1. 
=Syn.    See  worldly. 

unspirituallze  (un-spir'i-tu-al-iz),  v.  t.  To  de- 
prive of  spirituality.    South,  Sermons,  VI.  262. 

unspiritually  (nn-spir'i-tu-al-i),  adv.  In  an 
unspiritual  manner ;  without  spirituality. 

unspleened  (un-splend'),  a.    Devoid  of  spleen. 
Vouchsafe  one  unspleen'd  chiding  to  my  riot. 

Ford,  Lady's  Trial,  ii.  4. 

unspoil  (un-spoil'),  V.  t.    To  undo  or  destroy 

the  effect  of  spoiling  or  over-indulgence  in; 

cure  of  being  spoiled  or  over-indulged.  [Kare.] 

"I  am  quite  spoiled,  I  believe,"  said  Helen ;  "you  must 

unspoil  me,  Esther."  Miss  Edgevmrth,  Helen,  xliii. 

unspoiled  (un-spoild'),  a.  1.  Not  spoiled;  not 
corrupted;  not  ruined;  not  having  lost  its  natu- 
ralness and  simplicity:  as,  an  unspoiled  charac- 
ter. 

Eathurst  1  yet  unspoU'd  by  wealth. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ill.  226. 

2.  Not  despoiled  or  plundered;  not  pillaged. 
Dryden,  -iEneid,  x. 

unspoken  (un-spo'kn),  a.    Not  spoken  or  ut- 
tered ;  hence,  unoonfessed. 
What  to  speak,  .  .  .  what  to  leave  unspoken.     Bacon. 

These  black  weeds  have  sprung  up  out  of  a  buried 
heart,  to  make  manifest  an  unspoken  crime. 

Bawthome,  Scarlet  Letter,  p.  160. 

unspontaneous  (un-spon-ta'nf-us),  a.  Not 
spontaneous;  not  voluntary;  'forced;  artifi- 
cial: as,  unspontaneous  laughter.  Cowper,  Odys- 
sey, XX. 

unsportful  (un-sp6rt'ful),  a.  Not  sportful,  gay, 
or  merry;  sad;  uncheerful;  melancholy.  Car- 
lyle,  French  Eev.,  II.  iv.  4. 

unspotted  (im-spot'ed),  a.  1.  Not  spotted  or 
stained;  free  from  spots.  Emerson,  Misc., 
p.  41.  —  2.  Free  from  moral  stain;  untainted 
with  guilt;  immaculate.  Jas.-i.  27. —  3.  Free 
from  ceremonial  uncleanness. 

By  the  sacrifice  of  an  unspotted  lamhe. 

J.  Udall,  On  Mark  Ix. 

4.  Unblemished;  faultless;  pure;  perfect. 

Gsesar's  Commentaries,  .  .  .  wherein  is  scene  the  un- 
spotted proprietie  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

Asehami,  Scholemaster,  p.  263.   (Latham.) 

unspottedness  (un-spot'ed-nes),  n.    The  state 
of  being  unspotted.     Feltham,  Eesolves,  ii.  3. 
'UnsCLUared  (un-skward'),   a.    1.    Not  made 
square:  as,  unsquared  timber. —  2.  Not  prop- 
erly formed  or  proportioned ;  irregular. 
When  he  speaks, 
'Tis  like  a  chime  a-mending;  with  terms  uns^wared, 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  i.  3. 1S9. 
I  should  feare  my  form. 
Lest  ought  I  ofler'd  were  unsquard  or  warp'd. 

Marston,  What  you  Will,  Ind. 
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unsquire  (un-skwir'),  v.  t.  [<  un-^  +  squire^.] 
To  divest  of  the  title  or  privileges  of  an  esquire ; 
degrade  from  the  rank  of  squire.  Swift,  Letters 
to  the  King-at-arms.     [Bare.] 

unstability  (un-sta-bil'i-ti),  «.  Instability. 
[Eare.] 

The  uristabUity  of  such  an  association  is,  however,  be- 
ginning to  be  understood.  Science,  VllL  401. 

unstable!  (un-sta'bl),  v.  t.     [<  un-^  +  stable!.] 
To  make  no  longer  a  stable  or  filthy  abode. 
[Eare.] 
Our  hearts  be  unstabled  of  these  bestial  lusts. 

Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  L  326. 

unstable^  (un-sta'bl),  a.  [ME.  unstable;  <  mji-1 
+  stable^.]    1.  Not  stable;  not  fixed. 

It  is  true  of  a  social  aggregate,  as  of  every  other  aggre- 
gate, that  the  state  of  homogeneity  is  an  unstable  state ; 
and  that,  where  there  is  already  some  heterogeneity,  the 
tendency  is  towards  greater  heterogeneity. 

H.  Speneer,  Prin.  of  Soolol.,  §  454. 

2.  Not  steady;  inconstant;  irresolute;  waver- 
ing. 

UnstaMe  as  water,  thou  shalt  not  excel  [have  the  excel- 
lency, E.  V.].  Gen.  xlix.  4. 
Unstable  eoiulllbrinm.    See  equUibrimn,  1. 
unstabled  (un-sta'bld),   a.    Not  put  up  in  a 
stable. 
Behold  the  branchless  tree,  the  unstabled  Itosinauto ! 
Charlotte  Bronte,  Villette,  xxxix. 

unstableness  (un-sta'bl-nes),  n.     Instability. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  On  Eccles.  xii.  1. 
unstack  (un-stak'),  V.  t.    To  remove  from  a 

stack;  undo  from  a  stacked  position:  as,  toMK- 

stocfchay;  to  unstack  guns. 
unstaid  (un-stad'),  a.    Not  staid  or  steady; 

not  settled  in  judgment;  volatile;  fickle:  as, 

unstaid  youth.    Nashe,  Pierce  Penilesse,  p.  57. 
unstaidness   (un-stad'nes),  n.     1.  The  state 

or  character  of  being  unstaid. — 2t.  Uncertain 

or  motion ;  unsteadiness. 
A  kind  of  shaking  unstaidness  over  all  his  body. 

Sir  P.  Sid/ney,  Arcadia,  i. 

unstained  (un-stand'),  a.  1.  Not  stained;  not 
dyed. —  2.  Not  polluted;  not  tarnished;  not 
dishonored:  as,  an  unstained  character;  un- 
stained religion.    Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  1. 

unstamped  (un-stampf),  a.  Not  stamped  or 
impressed;  not  having  a  stamp  impressed  or 
afBxed:  a,s, a,nunstamped  deed,  receipt,  or  letter. 

unstancb,  unstauncn  (un-stanch',-staneh'),  a. 
Not  stanch;  not  strong  and  tight.  Hakluyt's 
Voyages,  I.  465. 

nnstancbable,  unstaunchable  (un-stan'cha- 
bl,  -stan'cha-bl),  a.      [ME.  unstaunchable;  < 
■Mm-i  4-  stanch^  +  -able.]     If.  Inexhaustible; 
illimitable. 
Eternite  that  is  unstaunchable  and  infynyt. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  ii.  prose  7. . 

2.  Not  capable  of  being  stanched,  as  a  bleed- 
ing wound. 

unstanched,     unstaunched     (un-stanchf, 

-stancht'),  a.     [<  ME.  unstaunched;  <  vmA  + 

stahched,  staunched.]     1.   Not  stanched;  not 

stopped,  as  blood. —  2.  Unsatisfied;  unsated. 

Eychesse  may  nat  restreyne  avarice  unstaunched. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  ii.  prose  6. 
Stifle  the  villain  whose  wnstan^Tied  thirst 
York  and  young  Kutland  could  not  satisfy. 

Sfiak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  6.  S3. 

3.  Not  made  stanch  or  tight. 

The  elements  .  .  .  came  pouring  from  unstan^hea 
roofs.  H.  Brooke,  Fool  of  Quality,  I.  378.    (Dames.) 

unstarch  (un-starch'),  V.  t.  To  take  the  starch 
or  stiffening  from ;  hence,  to  free  from  stiffness, 
reserve,  formality,  pride,  haughtiness,  or  the 
like;  relax. 

One  that  weighs 
His  breath  between  his  teeth,  and  dares  not  smile 
Beyond  a  point,  for  fear  f  unstarch  his  look. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  iii.  2. 

unstate  (un-staf),  v.  t.  1.  To  deprive  of  state 
or  dignity.  Shak.,  Lear,  i.  2. 108.— 2.  To  de- 
prive of  statehood ;  cause  to  cease  to  be  a  state. 
N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  23. 

unstatutable  (un-stat'u-ta-bl),  a.  Contrary  to 
statute ;  not  warranted  by  statute.  Swift,  On 
the  Power  of  the  Bishops. 

unstatutably  (un-stat'u-ta-bli),  adv.  In  an 
imstatutable  manner ;  '  without  warrant  of 
statute.    Encyc.  Brit.,  V.  228. 

unsteadfast,  unstedfast  (un-sted'fast),  a.  [< 
ME.  unstedfast,  unstedefast;  <  ttn-i  +  steadfast.] 

1.  Not  steadfast;  notfirmlyfixed  or  established. 
A  fooles  displeasure  to  a  wyse  man  is  found  profytable; 
For  his  good  will  is  vnMedfast. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  95. 

2.  Not  firmly  adhering  to  a  purpose ;  incon- 
stant; irresolute. —  8.  Insecure;  unsafe.  Shak., 
1  Hen.  IV.,  i.  3.  193. 
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tmsteadfastly,  unstedfastly  (un-sted'f^st-li),  unstring  (un-string'),  v.  t.     1.  To  deprive  of    result ;.  not  able  or  likely  to  succeed.    Sir  T. 

adv.    In  an  unsteadfast  manner;  unsteadily.       strings;  also,  to  relax  or  untune  the  strings  of :    Broictie,  yujg.  tLTV.,i.  A. 
imsteadfastness,  unstedfastness  (un-sted'-    as,  to  unstring  a,  h&rp.     Cotcper,  Task,  ii.  728.  unsucceeded(un-suk-se  ded),  a.    Not  succeed- 

fast-nes),  re.     [,<  IJIE.  unsteOefastnesse;  <  un-    —3.  To  loose;  untie.    Drj/rfen,  Eclogues,  vi.     ed  or  followed.    Milton  y.  h.,  v.  S21. 

steadfast  +  -wess.]     The  state  or  character  of    28.-3.  To  take  from  -a  string:  as,  to  unstring  unsuccess  (un-suk-ses  ),  it.    Lack  of  suceess; 

being  unsteadfast;    inconstancy:    fickleness,    beads.— 4.  To  relax  the  tension  of;  loosen;    failure,    ^coitimn^,  King  and  Book,  U.  144. 

£p.  ^aH,  An  Humble  Remonstrance.  weaken:  as,  to  itresirfefir  the  nerves.  unsuccessful  (un-suk-ses  ful),ffl.    Not  sueeess- 

unsteadily  (un-sted'i-li),  adv.    In  an  unsteady  unstringed  (un-stringd'),  a.   Not  stringed :  as,    ful ;  not  producing  the  desired  event ;  not  for- 

manner;  without  steadiness.  an  unstringed -nol.    S/ia£,  Eich.  II.,  i.  3. 162.      tunate.    Milton,  P.  ij.,x.  So. 

UmteadttythejToye,  unstrongt  (un-str6ng'),  a.     [ME.  unstrong,  <  unsuccessfully  (un-suk-ses  ful-i),  adv.    In  an 

And,  never  flx'd,  are  Fugitives  in  Love.  AS.  unstrang,  unstrong,  <  mi-,  not,  +  Strang,     unsuccessful  manner;   without  success;   un- 

Ciwi^eue,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love,    strong:  see  ?t?i-i  and  sironfl'.]    Not  strong;  in-    fortunatehr.    South. 
unsteadiness  (un-sted'i-nes),  1}.    The  state  or    firm;  weak.     Owl  and  Nightingale,  \.56\.  unsuccessfulness  (un-suk-ses'ful-nes),  ».   The 

character  of  being  unsteady.  unstruck(un-struk'),o.  Not  struck;  not  great-    state  of  being  unsuccessful.     Milton,  Aas.  to 

unsteady  (un-sted'i),  a.     Not  steady,   (a)  Not    ly  impressed.    J.  Philips,  Blenheim.     [Bare.]    Eikon  Basilike,  J  18. 

firmly  established  or  settled.   (6)  Not  firm ;  shaking ;  stag-  unstudied  (un-stud'id),  a.  1.  Not  studied;  not  unsuccessive  (un-suk-ses  iv),  a.     Without  sue- 

gering ;  reeling ;  wavering ;  trembling ;  fluctuating :  as,     nremeditated  cession. 

^'^"iHl^ii'-'S^^CS^Ji^Sr^t^^T^    ^Beadyand  «»;««<«;.«' words.  Dryde^.  While  God  to  his  dimsighted,  doubtful  thought 

settled;  wavering:  as,  an  wUteodj, mind.'  (d)  Not  regu-     2.  Not  labored;  easy;  natural:  as,  an  unstud-  ^•^**«'°  *'  X'^'^S 'Cnkand  the  Bird. 

S^':"7S;^^yTiSr\.rS?|u'^iSTabitiTSl    «-«f /t^le;  ««.««*-ed  grace.-3    Not  ha^ng  „nsTiccorable,unBuccourable(un-suk'or-a-bl), 

pated.  studied;  unacquainted;  unskilled;  unversed.      ^     Not  capable  of  being  succored  or  remedied, 

unsteady  (un-sted'i),  i;.  <.     \<,  unsteady,  a.]    To        Not  so  unstedied  in  the  nature  of  councils  as  not  to    Sir  P  Sidney,  AxaSbdia,,  iv. 

make  unsteady;  cause  to  be  fluctuating.     Tlie    Imow,  etc.  Bp.  ./et«e!2,  Lif  e  (1685),  p.  so.  „jjgncted(un-sukt'),a.  Not  sucked;  not  drawn 

Engineer,  LXX.  506.  4.  Not  devoted  to  or  occupied  by  study;  not    ^^  drained  by  the  mouth. 

unsteel  (un-stel'),  v,  t.    To  make  unlike  steel;    passed  in  study.  The  teats,  .  .  .  uruucKd  of  lamb  or  kid. 

disarm ;  soften.    Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,        The  defects  of  their  unstvdied  years.  uaton,  P.  L.,  ix.  683. 

V.  310.     (Davies.)     [Rare.]  J»f««»».  Tetrachordon.  ^nsufferablet  (un-suf' 6r-a-bl),  a.     [<  ME.  un- 

unstep  (un-step'),  «.  *•    To  remove,  as  a  mast,  unstufft  (un-stuf), «.  «.    [<  ME.  Mjwto/era.]    To    suffraUl;  <  unA  +  sufferable.1    Insufferable; 

from  its  place.  empty;  hence,  to  depopulate.  intolerable. 

UnsterCOrated    (un-st6r'ko-ra-ted),   a.     Not        He  selde  he  wolde  not  lete  the  reame  be  !»«*«/«*  of        Tormented  with  the  «M«/eraWe  load  of  his  Father's 

Stercorated  or  manured.     Scott,  Pirate,  iv.  peple,  but  thei  myght  hem  well  deffende  yef  eny  enmyes     wrath.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  L  295. 

unstick  (un-stik'),  v.  t.    To  free,  as  one  thing     entred  in  to  the  loude.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ji.  358.  .unsufferablyt  (un-suf 'er-a-bli),  adv.    Insufifera- 

stuek  to  another;  loose.    i22C%ar(2so»,  Clarissa  unstuffed  (un-stuft*),  a.     Not  stuffed;    not    bly;  intolerably.     Fa«6rM^/i,  Provoked  "Wife,  i. 

Harlowe,  Vn.  380.    (Davies.)  crowded.    57jafc.,  E.  and  J.,  ii.  3.  37.  unsufficiencet  (un-su-fish'ens),  m.  Insufficience. 

unsting  (un-sting'),  ®.  i.    To  disarm  of  a  sting;  unsubduable  (un-sub-dii'a-bl), «.   Not  capable  .mjg,]^cieiicyt(uii-su-fish'en-si),».  Insufficien- 

depriveof  thepowerofgivingaeutepain.  South,    of  being  subdued  or  conquered;  uneonquera-    f.j.    Hooker,  Eceles. Polity,  ii.  8. 

[Eare.]  ble ;  invincible.    Southey,  Kehama,  xviii.  5.       unsufficientt  (un-su-flsh'ent),  a.    InsufBcient. 

unstitch  (un-stioh'),  «.  *.    To  undo  by  picking  unsubdued  (un-sub-dud'),  a.  Not  subdued ;  not    pjM-cfeas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  S'Ol. 

out  stitches;  rip.  brought  into  subjection;  not  conquered:  as,  unsufficientlyt  (un-su-fish'ent-li),  adv.    Insuf- 

unstock(un-stok' ),«.*.    1.  To  deprive  of  stock,    nations  or  passions  Mnsttfedwerf.  flciently.    ^oofcer,  Eecles. 'Polity,  vi. 

—  2.  To  remove  from  the  stock,  as  the  barrel        Pramidsjcd  pride  and  enmity  against  David.  unsufficinsness  (un-su-fl'sing-nes),  re.     Insuf- 

of  a  gun.— St.  To  remove  from  the  stocks,  as  •^-  ^dwardi.  Works,  III.  48.    fiejenoy.     Coleridge. 

a  ship;  launch.  unsubject  (un-sub'jekt),  a.     [<  ME.  *unsuiget,  unsuit  (un-siit'),  ■;;.  t.     [<  «»t-i  +  suit.']    To  be 

X.,,.....  The  Troyans  fast  unsuget  ;<  un-^  +  subject.]    Not  subject;  not    unsuitable  for;  be  out  of  accordance  with. 

Fell  to  their  work,  from  the  shore  to  UTMf oca;  IiaWa  mi.         ■  i.^-.    *  *.,.         i  j.       i  ^ 

High  rigged  ships.  Surrej/,  JEneid,  iv.         „    „,^  ^  i-..   ,         ■„  r  „  ■„■  pe  sprightly  twang  of  the  melodious  lute 

®^  »»  »  By  fix  d  decrees,  «n«i&;MJ  to  her  will.  J.  Baulie.  Agrees  not  with  my  voice ;  and  both  unsuu 

unstOCkinged  (un-stok'ingd),  a.     Not  wearing  unsubmission  (un-sub-mish'on),  n.  Unsubmis-  ^^  ""t""'"!  fortunes.      Quarlei,  Emblems,  IV.  xv. 

stockings.    «co«,  Kenilworth,  vu.     [Eare.]        siveness;  disobedience.  PaseV, Eirenicon, p. 24.  unsuitability  (un-su-ta-bU'i-ti),  re.    The  char- 
unstooping  (un-sto'ping),    a.    Not  stooping;     [Rare]  aeter  or  state  of  being  unsuitable ;  unsuitable- 

not  bending;  not  yielding.  unsubmissive  (un-sub-mis'iv),  a.   Not  submis-    ness. 

ITTw^oopinj  firmness.  SA(t&.,  Bich.  II.,  i.  1. 121.     give"   disobedient      South  Sermons   X  v  The  title  rdle  was  taken  by— ,  a  capable  artist,  whose 

unstop  (un-stop'),  ..  *.     1.  To  nnstopper.-unsubmissively(un-sub-mis'iv-li),«ci«.    In  an    ^^Smt^^^^f^.'^'lZ^^'iZl^^^f^m. 

2.  To  free  from  any  obstruction ;  open.    Isa.    unsubmissive  manner.  ..   .,    ,        .,,    ,,,  „  1      -^  /,     ^i. 

XXXV.  5.-3.  To  draw  or  pull  out  the  stops  of  unsubmissiveness  (un-sub-mis'iv-nes),  re.  The  unsuitable  (un-su  tu-bl),  a.    Not  suitable,  fit, 

(an  organ).  Browmng,  Master  Hugues  of  Saxe-    character  or  state  of  being  unsubmissive ;  dis-    °'  adapted ;  incapable  of  suiting;  unfit  ;ineon- 

Gotha  obedience.  gruous ;  improper,    mitore  P.lJ.,  in  132. 

unstopper  (un-stop'fer),  v.  t.    To  open,  as  a  unsubmitting  (un-sub-mit'ing),  a.    Not  sub-  imsuitableness  (un-su  ta-bl-nes),  re.    The  state 

bottle,  by  taking  out  the  stopper.  mitting ;  not  obsequious ;  not  readily  yielding.     P^  character  of  being  unsuitable ;  unfitness ; 

unstopple(un-stop'l),».*.  To  remove  a  stopple     TAoretsore,  Seasons,  Summer.  mcongruity;  impropriety.    South. 

from.  unsubor(iinate  (ui-sub-6r'di-nat).  a.  Not  sub-  IJiSUltably  (un-su'ta-bli),  ad«.    In  an  unsuit- >" 

unstowed(un-st6d'),a.  Notstowed.  (o)Notcom.    ordinate;  not  of  inferior  rank',  dignity,  class,     able  manner;  unfitly;  inadequa,tely;  improp- 

pactly  placed  or  arranged :  as,  ujMtoweiJ  cargo  or  cables,     or  order.  erly;  incongruously,     lulotson. 

(t)  Not  flUed  by  close  packing;  also,  emptied  of  goods  or        a  ^ertaine  unquestionable  Patriarchat,  independent  and  linsuited  (un-su'ted)    «.     Not  suited,    (o)  Not 

cargo.  «7M«iorii»»atetotheCrowne?  suitable  or  adapted;  unfit.    (6).  Not  accommodated  or 

When  they  found  my  hold  UTWtowaf,  they  went  all  hands  MUton,  Eeformation  in  Eng.,  ii.     pte";  unsupplied  with  what  is  wanted.    Burke,  Letter 

to  shooline  and  begging.  >.       j.-   ■,    ,  •i.i/i.nN  ,     -kt  ^     to  a  Noble  Lord. 

Smolfetf,  Koderick  Bandom,  xlL   (flamaf.)  UUSUbStantial  (un-sub-stan  shal),  a.     1.  Not  unsuiting  (un-su'ting),   a.    Not  suiting;   not 

unstrain  (un-stran'),  V.  t.    To  relieve  from  a  ^,^^t*^f '^V  i^i  ?      9  ^'^f  rZ^^^nft'^n";    '''"^^•^• 

Itrain;  relax;  loose      .B.  Joresore,  Love  Freed  'S'^afc;.  Lear,  iv.  1.  7.-2.  Not  real;  not  having       Joys  unsuittre^  to  thy  age.  Z>r!/<Jere,tr.  of  Lucretius,  iii. 

from  Polly.  substance;  imaginary;  illusive:  as,  «n««6«tere- ,ins„iiied  (^^^^                 Not  sullied,    (a)  Not 

UnstraineS  (un-strand'),  «.     1.  Not  strained;  l*"!,*"^'^'- .^S^.l^  w  t&n^^^^^                stained ;  not  tarnished.   ' 

Tnt  nViiHfied  hv  atraininff  •  as  unstrained  oil  —  "avmg  good  substance;  not  strong  or  stout :  as,                   Maiden  honour  .  .  .  pure 

not  puTitiea  Dy  straining,  as,  unswameaou.  ^^  unsubstantial  building;  unsubstantial  cloth.                  As  the  unsvUied  lily.    Shak.,  L.  L.  L..  v.  2. 352. 

a.  Not  subjected  to  a  strain.— <s.  Jiiasy,  not  _  4,  Not  giving  substance  or  strength;  weak;    (»)  Not  diswaced;  free  from  imputation  of  evil;  piu-e; 

forced;  natural.  not  stren^,heninff  or  invifforatin^                             stainless.    Poiie.  Dunciad.  i.  168. 

unstranget  (un-stran'),  «•     [ME.  unstrange;  ""t  ^^^ '^"^^^^^^i  „™^^^                                   unsung  (nn-sung'),  a.    1.  Not  sung;  not  recited 

<  «re-i  +  strange.]    Not  strange;  well  known.  thaU^JT^TnTr^lS^S' *'"'''"'' ''"'""'™*    musicllly,  as  a%ong:  as,  "half  yet  remains 

Chaucer,  Astrolabe,  u.  17.  CooJi  First  Voyage,  in.  ix.    unsung,"  Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  21. — 2.  Not  cele- 

unstratifled  (un-strat'i-fld),  o.  1-  1°  *o<.,  not  ,mg^|,  ^  ^j  jj^.  (uii.Bub-stan-shi-al'i-ti),  re.  brated  in  verse  or  song.  W'ftjitier,  Dedication- 
stratified;  not  arranged  in  clearly  definable  ^  r^he  state  or  character  of  being  unsubstan-  unsunned  (un-sund'),  a.  Not  exposed  to  the 
layers  or  strata :  apphed  to  the  thalli  of  certain  y^^,  j^,  g^j^^g  ^  sun ;  not  lighted  by  the  sun ;  dark ;  hence,  fig- 
«^H  ™^47r^;  Jwh&v^lt^SSsiTed?^  wj;  Something  of  unsubstamtialUy  and  uncertainty  had  be-  ^iratively,  not  cheered ;  gloomy.  Shak.,  Cym- 
^A'^rS^ilT^^T^^^^Zm^i^^et^n^^ldZa^  set  my  hopes.  C*«rioete  .B™„t^  Jane  Eyre,  xxiv.  belike  n  5  13^  . 
action  of  fire,  or  were  originaUy  part  of  the  earth's  crust.  2.  An  unsubstantial  or  illusive  thing.                   unsunny  (un-sun  i),a.    Not  sunny ;  not  bright, 

unstrengtht  (un- strength'),  re.     [<  ME.  mm-  a  thing  of  witchcraft,  a  sort  of  f  ungusgrowth  out  of    „f„^f'™S'  °^  radiant,  as  vnth  pleasure  or  joy; 

strengthe,  unstrencthe ;  Kun-'-  +  strength.]  Lack  the  grave,  an  unstibstaMtiality  altogether.                         gioomy, 

of  strength ;  weakness.    Ancren  Siwle,  p.  232.  Hawthorne,  Septimius  Felton.                          we  marvel  at  thee  much, 

[Eare.]^   '  unsubstantialize    (un-sub-stan'shal-iz),   v.   t.                To  h™  w-hr^^^thee'el^""^ '"^ 

unstressed  (un-stresf),  a.     Not  pronounced  [<  unsubstantial  +  4ze.]     To  render  unsub-                                          TsnnysoTi,  Pelleas  and  Ettarre. 

vrith  stress,  as  a  vowel ;  unaccented.  stantial.     W^onfeworife,  Excursion,  ix.                  unsuppliable  (un-su-pli'a-bl),  o.    Not  capable 

The  a,  it  should  be  added,  is  not  French  h,  but  an  mti-  UnsubstantiatiOU  (un-sub-stan-shi-a'shon),  re.     of  being  supplied.     Chittingworth. 

stretsed  form  of  the  Old  English  preposition  on.  A  depriving  of  substantiality.     '                              Unsupportable    (un-su-p6r'ta-bl)     a       Insup- 

The  Academy,  March  14,  1891,  p.  260.  g^  [Berkeley]  would  probably  have  been  satisfied  with     portable.     Bp.  Ball,  Sermon  on  (Jal.  V.  1. 

nnstretch   (un-strech'),  v.  i.     To  become  un-  this  acknowledgment^  as  a  sufficient  uneubetaTUiation  of  Unsupportableness    (un-su-DOr'ta-bl-nes)     n 

stretched;  relax  tension.  Philos.  Mag.,  5th  ser.,  "atter.                          a.  C.  FTa>er,  Berkeley,  p.  201.    Insupportableness.     Bp.  IF»1fci««,"Natural'  Ee- 

XXV.  109.  unsucceedablet  (un-suk-se'da-bl),  a.    [<  unA    ligion,  ii.  7. 

unstriated (nn-stri'a-ted),  a.  Not  striated;  un-  +  succeed  +  -able.]    Not  capable  of  succeed- unsupportably  (un-su-p6r'ta-bli),  ad«;.   Insup- 

striped:  as,  «res«rjate(i  muscular  fiber.  ing  or  of  bringing  about  the  desired  effect  or    portably.    South,  Sermons,  fi.  5. 


unsupported  6649  untangle 

unsupported  (im-su-por'ted),  a.    Not  support-    sion,  to  unswathe;  release  from  bandages,  or       How  trae  the  urmjmpathy&sven^iheiymvM\y^ 
ed;notuplield;notsu8taiDe(i;notmainta&ied;    the  like.  ■'^""•^-    »''^»«'-/»™.mL.febyE.G.  Wilb«f«ce,n.805. 

not  countenanced ;  not  aided.  CTaj/.  Pnppy  lias  scarce  MjwmKMidtai  my  legs  yet.  „noiTotoma+i/.  Cut.  oio  to  mot'lVi  n     'Wnt  svsfp 

nnsupportedly  (un-su-por'ted-li),  atto.     In  an  Turfe.  What,  wisps  on  your  wedding-day?  unsyStematlC  (un-sis-te-mat  ik),  a.   JNot  syste- 

Tnsupported  manner ;  Without  support.  «■  '">^<^<  Tale  of  a  Tub,  i.  2.     matic ;  not  founded  upon  or  m  accord  with  a 

unsuppressed    (un-su-presf),    a.      Not   sup- unswathe  (un-swara'),  ».*.  [<«»-2  +  SM;a<7iei.]     system ;  not  having  a  defined  system  or  plan ; 
Tresied;  not  held  or  keptunier ;  notsubduel;    ToTake  a  swathe  from;  relieve  from  a  bandage,    laekmg  regular  order,  distribution,  or  arrange- 
not  quelled;  not  put  down:  as,  MMSt<j)pre«sed       In  the  mpniing  an  old  woman  came  to  uTwwoffte  me.        ^^  ',,  ,      .,      j 

laughter  or  applause  ;  jm«Kep«««ed  rebellion.  AMU^,  Spectator,  No.  90.         Desultory  ^^^t^^..^.^^^^  Discontents  (1771). 

vmsure  (un-shor'),  a.     [<  ME.  MJWwe,  msewer;  ^S^ayable  (un-swa'a-bl),  a.    \<.  un-^  ■^  may    ^g        see  »rr«9«Jar. 
<  Mn-i  +  swej    Not  sure ;  not  txed ;  not  cer-    +  .able.l  Incapable  of  being  swayed,  governed,  unsystematical  (un-sis-te-mat'i-kal),  a.   Same 
tain.    MaA;.,  X.  N.,  u.  d.  OU.  or  influenced  by  another.    >Sfeafc.,  Cor.,  v.  6. 26.    a,s  unsystematic. 

unsured  (un-^h6rd').  a.    Not  made  sure;  not  unswayed  (un-swad'),  a.    Not  swayed,   (o)  Not  unsystematically  (un-sis-te-mat'i-kal-l),  adv. 
securely  established.  wielded.    Shak.,  Eich.  III.,  Iv.  4.  470.    (6)  Not  biased,     j         iinsvstematie  manner;  irreeularly. 

Thy^'^^rii*r,S.'?c*err^r^;„  S?Sr ^f  ^a"^at sTia^l^^^^  ^"^"" ''■■ '";  UUtachet  J.  *■  [ME.,  <  «»-2 -h'tocfcet]  To^arve. 

Thy  now  unmrea  assuiaMeto  the  crowiij.  ^^  ^^^    unSWayedneSS  (un-swad'nes),  m.    The  state  of        Vntache  that  ourlewe.    Babees  Book  (K  E.  T.  S.),  p.  265. 

unsurely   (un-shSr'li),  adv.  'in  an  unsure    being  unswayed;  steadiness.   H^afe*,  Remains,  ^tack  (un-taK),«.  «    To  separate  (that  which 

manner;  unsafely;  uncertainly.    Daniel,  Civil  ^.^-     ,^_  ,^s„,^  „     j   ,„„„„   To  recant  re-  '^  ^'^^^^^'  '^''^°"'  ^°°'^"'  '^^^*'^- 

w„TR  «                                                                            unswearcun-swar  ;,«.     1.  trans.   10  reoanTi,re  sjr,  the  little  adoe  which  me  thinks  I  find  in  MntacHns 

nT,<.,,^»t^*  r„„  oliKr'ti^  «     TTriPBrtaintv  doubt     voke,  or  recall  by  a  subsequent  oath;  retract  these  pleasant  Sophismes  puts  mee  into  the  mood  to  tell 

™.Sl":,etyt  (1^'^°'^  *!)'  »■   Uncertainty ,  aouot.     ,     ^  second  oath ;  abjure.  you  a  tale  ere  I  pfoceed  further. 

Str  T.  More,  Works,  p.  319.                                               '               *v      u  .„                     m.  i.    n*T,«ii„  <„  i   ai  Jlf««<»i,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

_«...i>w./%«'nJo'Kla  /■««  oil.  TvirviTn'tii  Wl    /I      Tti-        No  moro  than  he  11  MjiKoear.     Sftaft.,  OtheUo,  It.  1.  31.  ■                              "'' 

Z=ae'^,fr6S,Ti^^'L^atiJn,        II.  .»*.«».  To  recant  or  recall  on  oath.  "f ^F^^  ^^.tf  Vo-^nh^a^^harr"'' 

iv.  S  2.  For  who  would  not  oft  sweare,  „  ^        »       ,    ,,  i,  .       j 

unsurpassable  (un-s6r-pas'a-bl),  a.    Not  capa-  And  oft  ur,^re.  a  W|cleme  to  bea.e!  But  vse  to  «U««M.  Hiem  ™ce  -^^d^-  ^^ 

ble  of  being  surpassed,  excelled,  or  exceeded.  &;>««««»•,  Mother  mud.  laie.  4.-  /+  J^   „     r/\„„  i  -u  *«lL«,j 

Thackeray  unsweatt  (un-swet'),?).  t.   Toremoveorreduce  untaintedl  (un-tan'ted),  a.    [_<unA  +  ta^nm, 

unsurpassably  (un-sfer-pas'a^bli),  adv.    In  an    the  sweating  of;  ease  or  cool  after  exercise  or    pp.  of  tom*i,  v.\    1.  Not  rendered  ™pure  by 
unsurpassable  manner  or  degree;  so  as  not  to    toil.  admixtm-e;  not  impregnated  with  foul  matter: 

be  surpassed.    Athenseum,  No.  3263,  p.  599.  The  interim  of  unsweating  themselves  .  .  .  may,  with    as,  untatntea  air. 

unsurpassed  {un-s6r-p4.st  ),  a.    Not  surpassed,     profit  and  delight,  be  taken  up  with  solemn  music.  Narcissus  pining  o'er  the  untainted  stream, 

excelfed,  exceeded,  or  outdone.  5^ro»,  Childe  *""■    "     «ca  «>n.  ^   ^  .     ,    *"'t,  °  •  ?  j  °"  ' 

Harold  IV.  unsweating  (un-swet'ing),  a.   Not  sweating  or    3.  Not  sullied;  not  stained;  unblemished. 

unsurrendered  (un-su-ren'd6rd),  a.    Not  sur-    perspiring:  as,  an  MMSJceaiwsfl' brow.    Dryden,        yniat  stronger  breastplate  than  a  heart  uKtainted? 
rendered;  not  given  up  or  delivered:  as,  an    tr.  of  Juvenal,  iii.  117.  SAaft.,  2  Hen.  vi.,  iiL  2.  232. 

unsurrendered  vvize.    Coteper,  Iliad,  vii.  unsweet  (un-swet^,  «•     [Formerly  also  m  var.    3,  Not  rendered  unsavory  by  putrescence:  as, 

unsusceptibility  (un-su-sep-ti-bil'i-ti),  n.  The    imsoot,  q.  v. ;  <  ME.  unswete,  <  AS.  unswete,  not    ^fainted  meat, 
quality  or  state  of  being  unsusceptible.  sweet,  <  un-,  not,  +  swete,  sweet:  see  un-'-  ana  ^jitainted^f  (nn-tan'ted),  a.    [<  un-^  +  tainted, 

unsusceptible  (un-su-sep'ti-bl),  a.     Not  sus-    sweet.i    Not  sweet,  m  any  sense.  pp_  ^f  taints,  v.'i    Not  attainted ;  not  charged 

ceptible;   insusceptible:   as,  unsuseeiptMe    of  Lete,  with  a  crime ;  not  accused. 

stain.     Swift.  „  „  ^^  ^**^"'"'""cto^^^H"rerfFameL72  Within  these  five  hours  lived  Lord  Hastmgs, 

UnSUSPectt  (un-SUS-pekf),  O-     Unsuspected.  CA<««er,  House  01  irame,  lta  ir»«a»»«ed,  unexamined,  free,  at  liberty. 

S^0»   P.L.    ix.  77lf  With  voice  MTMweef.  J.  BaUlie.  SAofc,  Eioh.  III.,  iii.  6.  9. 

unsuspected  (un-sus-pek'ted),  a,   Not  suspect-  unsweeten  (un-swe'tn),  v.  t.    To  deprive  of  untaintedly  (un-tan'ted-li),  adv.     In  an  un- 

ed.    (a)  Not  considered  as  likely  to  have  done  an  evil  act    sweetness ;  make  unsweet.  tainted  manner ;  in  a  manner  free  from  taint, 

or  to  have  a  disposition  to  evil :  as,  a  person  tmsiMpected  -^^^^  ^jj  ^,y  j„yj  essential,  and  so  mighty  stain,  or  blemish.     South,  Sermons,  V.  i. 

of  evil    Pope,  Moral  Essays,  m.,  note.    W^^ot  imagmed  j^  ^^^  affected  world  believes  I  taste,  untaintedneSS  (un-tan'ted-nes),  n.     The  state 

to  exist ;  not  surmised ;  not  mistrusted :  as,  an  unmspected  ^j^j  „,,jeot  ^^re  enough  to  unsweeten  alh  Tf  SSri^  ii^tairitfid  ■  freedom  from  taint  stain 

evil.  ,,.^      ^       ^  CftoOTiM»»  ond  SAiHey,  Chabot,  Admiral  of  France,  ^.     of  being  untamteO,  ireettom  irom  taiM,  siam, 

unsuspectedly  (un-sus-pek'ted-li),  a(to.    In  an      ,  ''«»»™»»»      „l,^    '    ■     r^  Ml?  ««™.rf7«,  -  <•    or  blemish.    i(^.  jBaZ?,  Sermon  on  IJohn  1.  5. 

unsuspected  manner;  without  suspicion.    MU-  ^I1SW^1+ (™-«^^Vl;=;  JL  «wX^        '      untaken  (un-ta'kn),  a.  Not  taken,  in  any  sense. 

tan.  Touching  Hireliigs.  "^  «»-^  +  *«'«"■]    ^o  cease  from  sweUmg.  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^  ^^  ^  ^ 

UnSUSPectedneSS  (un-sus-pek'ted-nes),  M.   The  j!5*S"i.  "^t™;;^  leave  such  order  «ntffl*e«  as  is  necessary  for  the  due  gov- 

state  of  beSg  unsuspeoteS.     Fuller,  Sh.  Hist.,  «'  hire  teres  and  the  h«^e««3«K^^^  .^_  ^^^^      ,,„„ent  of  his  Church.       Booker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iii  11. 

X.  ii.27.    {Davies.)  -„„„-,»„♦   Cit,  HWBTitM    a     Not 'swept    m  wot  untalented  (un-tal'en-ted),  «.    Not  talented; 

unsuspecting  (un-sus-pek'ting),  a,     Not  sus-  ™|^e^*yp(^f„7Xb&ing\  b^slZ^^^^^^  not  gifted;  not  accomplished  or  clever. 

pecting ;  unsuspicious ;  not  imagining  tnat  any     ^^^^    g,^_^  ^  yf_  of  ^__  v.  5.  48.    (6)  Not  cleaned  up        ^liis  is  the  sort  of  stuff  you  must  be  satisfied  with  from 

ill  is  designed.  or  removed  by  sweeping,  as  dust    Shak.,  Cor.,  11.  3. 126.-     ^      ^j.  ^ntaUnted  girl. 

To  circumvent  an  unmpeeting  wight.  W  Not  moved  or  passed  over  with  a  sweepmg  motion  or  Riohardam,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  viL  6.   (Daims.) 

unsuspectingly  (un-SUS-pekCK™']^  ^"^1 ««««..  by  wandering  gusts.  «.niad,xi.  ^^ei^fi^^k^d  of ^^^  S?  ^4 
Tn  unsuspecting  manner!  without  suspicion,  unswerving  (un-swto'-nng),  a.  Not  deviating  the  subject  of  ta"ik.  _SA<.*.,  K.  and  J-.  ""r  2- J-  , ,  , 
imsuSDectinffness(un-suB-pek'ting-nes),m.The    from  any  rule,  standard,  or  course;  undeviat-  untamable  (un-ta'ma-bl),  a.    Not  capable  of 

™tZ?fbSnsuspectin|;freed^om  from  sus-    ing;  unwavf  i^S!  A™- ,  .      ,.,      ,      w-.v,  5"'"/ **Tf '  ^""""'^^^vpf  l«^iT^i'le' or  s^^^^ 

riiHon  unswervingly  (un-swer'vmg-li),   adv.    With-  dued;  not  to  be  rendered  tame,  docile,  or  ser- 

picion.  ,.        .  „„,„  „.t„„  T,„  *!,„    out  swervins;  undeviatingly ;  firmly.  viceable  to  man;  incapable  of  being  brought 

mo^faPWsSrlSKnS?e\r'''"''"*'%nsw^^^^  «•    N^t  swojn.   („)  Not  from  a  wild,  savage,  barbarous,  rude,  or  violent 

H.  ya7»c»,  ./r.,  Portraits  of  Places,  p.  258.     bound  by  an  oath ;  not  having  taken  an  oath :  as, 'an  mtc-  state:    as,  an  MMfamaose  tiger;   aia.  untamaoie 

.„.=„or,l»,-n„  Ci,T,  ona^Kli'nTil  «      Lack  of  SUS-    sw™  Witness.    (6)  Not  solemnly  pronounced  or  taken.  gavage ;  MretomaftJe  passions,  borrow.  Sermons, 

^i^.VoT  i,^^i^;Zi™eas"^'  H«^  ^ol™'"  o"*"  ^^""^^"^  "'J?'"'^"-  n.  I-  i"     Also  untam^aUe. 

picion,  unsuspiciousness.  Co»i>er,  Odyssey,  x.  untamableness  (un-ta'ma-bl-nes),  m.  Theqnal- 

ne^sltnTSSfcS    "'''      ^"^        "  "^  S?»  ■  unsyllablsd  (nn-sil'a-bld),  «.    Not  syllabled;    Uy  or  state  of  being  untamed.    Also  untame- 
„essandu«<H«pic«m.  not  articulated,  uttered,  or  pronounced;  not    alleness. 

unsuspicious  (un-sus-pish  us),  a.    Not  suspi-    ^^^ed  into  syllables.  untame  (un-tam'),  «■    Not  tame ;  wild, 

cious.  (a)  Not  inclined  to  suspect  or  imagine  evil ;  un-  ^ngyminetric  (un-si-met'rik),  a.     Same  as  un-       j^^        _  ^^.^^  ^j  ^^asts  untame. 
suspecting.  symmetrical.  Chapman,  Diad,  viii.  41. 

sm^^i"eirffefrt^tnt^!"«K'andXL'S^       unsymmetrical  (~S!?'^f|l,^'  i^-„,Jf  ^  untamed  (un-tamd'),  a.    l<  M^.unm^ed,  un- 

Sh  their  «»8i4piao™ noses.  mg  symmetry;  asymmetrical,  specihcally,  m    temid,  untemed;  as  un-^  +  tamed.^   Not  tamed. 

Hamthorne,  Scarlet  Letter,  p.  31.     botany,  said  of  such  flowers  as  iaels  numerical    ^^^  jf^j  reclaimed  from  wildness ;  not  domesticated ;  not 

(6)  Not  raising,  or  tending  to  raise,  suspicion :  as,  unms-     symmetry-that  is,  have  the  parts  in  the  dif-     made  familial-  with  man :  as.  an  untamed  \>eB^t    Locke. 

vicious  conduct,    (c)  Not  passed  in  suspicion ;  free  from    f erent  cycles  of  unequal  number,     bee  symmet-  XnA  her  eye  has  a  glance  more  sternly  wild 

anything  likely  to  cause  suspicion.    [Rare.]  riral  5  Than  even  that  of  a  forest  child  .     , , , 

But  farewell  now  to  umumciou,  nights  unsymmetrically  (un-si-met'ri-kal-i),  adv.    In  In  its  fcailess  and  ^^'^%^^^^l^,^^^,_ 

Cowp^.  Task,  iv.  665.    ^^ ^^gyi^i^etrical manner ;  without  symmetiT.  ^^^^^^^.      ^^^, 

unsuspiciously  (un-sus-pish'us-li),  ach.  In  an  tmsymmetry  tun-sm'e-tn),  n.    Want  of  sym-    ^^^^ot  S3  mtad. 

unsuspiciousmanner;  unsuspectingly;  without    metry;  disproportion;  asymmetry.  A  people  very  stubborn  and  «niamc(«. 

suspicion.  Each  member  of  a  plant  will  display  ...  unsi/mTreetrj/  SjiCTiser,  State  of  Ireland. 

unsuspiciousness  (un-sus-pish'us-nes),  «.  The    or  ^^^^^^^'^^ZYZr^ZdL^^^i^L°'  """'  *'""""■"  untamedness  (un-tamd'nes),  n.    The  character 

character  or  state  of  being  unsuspicious.             from  a  ^^'^IfJ^^^^^^^i^!'^^^,  ed.  1872),  §  220.    5-  state  of  beiig  untamed.    Leighton,  Com.  on 
unsustainable  (un-sus-ta'na-bl),  a.    Not  capa-         J+^j^^wntTr     fiin  sim'tia-thi-za-bil'i-    1  Peter  v.    (Encuc.  Diet.) 

ble  of  being  sustained,  maintained,  or  support-  "g™athlzaMlty    ^^u™  Pg^*^^^^|^^^t  untangibly  (un-?an'ji-bli3,  adv.    Intangibly. 

ed.    Harrow,  Sermons,  I.  xviii.  ti),  n.     ine  quduuj- ui  ouo,  g        j    r      ^jjta,jjgig /^m.tang'gl),  «.*.  To  loose  from  tan- 

unsustained(un-sus-tand'),  a.    Not  sustained;    ttizabie.  ,  „  „,-.v,'v^o +T,?  »o -hii  «    Tt,      ^les  or  intricacy ;  disentangle ;  hence,  to  free 

not  Stained,  upheld,  or'^upported.   Dryden,  Unsympathazable  (un-sm  ^^^  In-    f^  embarrassment,  donbt,  or  Uncertainty;  re- 


noimainiauieu,  upuoiu,uiou^i.«^uv,«.   ^. »».,..,  •"-jr-ir"—-"^    .  ^         -  fromembarrassmeni,aonDT 

,iHr,„.Ho»./io  fi.nm   na  a  voiitiff  child:  bv  cxten-    pathy,  untangie  Dui,wi«i.iue 


dling-bands  from,  as  a  young  child;  by  exten-    pathy 


Prior,  False  Friend,  iii. 


untangle 

If  Leonora's  innocent,  she  may  untangle  all. 

Yanbrvgh,  LoTe  Disaimed. 
Iintappicet  (un-tap'is),  v.     [<  un-^  +  tappice, 
tappish.']    I,  intrans.  To  come  out  of  conceal- 
ment. 
Now  I'll  untappice. 

Fletcher  and  Massmger,  A  Very 'Woman,  iii.  5. 

II.  trans.  To  drive  out  of  concealment,  as 
game. 

untarnislied  (un-tar'nislit),  o.  Not  soiled;  not 
tamished;  not  stained;  unblemished:  as,  un- 
tarnished silk ;  an  v/ntarnished  reputation. 

untastet  (un-tasf),  v.  t.  To  take  away  a  taste 
from ;  cause  to  feel  disgust  or  distaste  for. 

Gonld  not  by  all  means  might  be  devia'd 
Umtaate  them  of  this  great  disgust. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wais,  viii. 

nntasted  (un-tas'ted),  a.  Not  tasted;  not  tried 
by  the  taste  or  tongue ;  hence,  not  experienced 
or  enjoyed. 

untaugnt  (un-t&t'),  a.  [<  ME.  untaught,  un- 
taght;  <  wn-i  +  taught^.']  Not  taught,  (a)  Not 
instructed;  not  educated;  unlettered;  illiterate. 

Better  unf  edde  then  vn-taughte. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  348. 
(fi)  Unskilled;  not  having  use  or  practice. 

Suffolk's  imperial  tongue  is  stem  and  rough, 
.  .  .  untaught  to  plead  for  favour. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  1. 122. 

(c)  Not  made  the  subject  of  teaching  or  instruction ;  not 
communicated  by  teaching. 

With  untaught  Joy  Pharaoh  the  News  does  hear, 
And  little  thinks  their  Fate  attends  on  him,  and  his  so 
near.  Cowley,  Pindaric  Odes,  ziv.  12. 

(d)  Not  having  learned  by  experience;  ignorant. 

Insatiate  to  pursue 
Vain  war  with  heaven ;  and,  by  success  untmight. 
His  proud  imaginations  thus  displayed. 

Milton,  P.  L.,ii.  9. 
Untaught  that  soon  such  anguish  must  ensue. 

Wordsworth,  Female  Vagrant. 

untax  (un-taks'),  v.  t.    To  remove  a  tax  from. 
Untax  the  clothing  of  sixty  million  people. 

Bi^ort  of  See.  c^  Treatwry,  1886, 1.  Ivii. 

tintaxed(un-takst'),fl!.  Not  taxed,  (a) Not  charged 
with  or  liable  to  pay  taxes.  T.  Warton.  (o)  Not  charged 
with  any  fault,  oif ease,  etc. ;  not  accused. 

Common  speech,  which  leaves  no  virtue  untoiced. 

Bacon,  Learning,  i. 

.unteach  (un-teeh'),  v.t.  1.  To  cause  to  forget, 
disbelieve,  or  give  up  what  has  been  taught. 

If  they  chanc't  to  be  taught  any  thing  good,  or  of  their 
own  accord  had  learn't  it,  they  might  see  that  presently 
untaught  them  by  the  custome  and  ill  example  of  their 
elders.  Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

2.  To  make  forgotten ;  make  to  cease  from  be- 
ing acquired  by  instruction. 

But  we,  by  art,  unteach  what  nature  taught. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperour,  i.  1. 

Unteachable  (un-te'cha-bl),  a.    Not  teachable 

or  doeUe ;  indocile.    Milton,  Tetrachordon. 
unteachableness  (un-te'cha-bl-nes),  n.     The 

character  or  state  of  being'  unteachable ;  ab- 

Bence  of  docility. 
Iinteam  (un-tem'),  v.  t.     To  unyoke  a  team 

from ;  take  a  team,  as  of  horses  or  oxen,  from. 

Justice  and  authority  laid  by  the  rods  and  axes  as  soon 
as  the  sun  unteamed  his  chariot. 

Jer.  Taylor  (ed.  1835),  'Works,  I.  212. 

lintell  (un-tel'),  V.  t.     To  recall,  as  what  has 
been  told;  make  as  if  not  told  or  enumerated. 
That  time  could  tume  up  his  swift  sandy  glasse 
To  untell  the  dayes,  and  to  redeeme  these  hours. 

Heywood,  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness. 

-untemper  (un-tem'p6r),  V.  t.  To  remove  the 
temper  from,  as  metal ;  hence,  to  soften ;  mol- 
lify. 

I  dare  not  swear  thou  lovest  me ;  yet  my  blood  begins 
to  flatter  me  that  thou  dost,  notwithstanding  the  poor 
and  untempering  effect  of  my  visage. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  2.  241. 

The  study  of  sciences  does  more  soften  and  untemper 
the  courages  of  men  than  any  way  fortifle  and  incite 
them.      Cotton,  tr.  of  Montaigne's  Essays,  xix.    (Davies.) 

untemperatet  (un-tem'p6r;at),   a.    Intemper- 
ate.    Times'  WhistU  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  58. 
untemperatelyt  (un-tem'p6r-at-li),  adv.    In- 
temperately. 

untempered  (nn-tem'perd),  a.  Not  tempered, 
(o)  Not  duly  mixed  for  use :  as,  untempered  lime. 

So  it  was  not  long  that  this  vntempered  mortar  would 
hold  together  these  buildings. 

Purchae,  FUgrunage,  p.  273. 

(6)  Not  brought  to  the  desired  state  of  hardness :  as,  un- 
tem^pered  steel,  (c)  Not  brought  to  a  fit  or  proper  state 
generally ;  not  regulated,  moderated,  or  controlled ;  not 
mollifled :  as,  untempered  severity.  Johnson,  Life  of 
Waller. 

The  untempered  spirit  of  madness.  

Burke,  Appeal  from  Old  to  New  Whigs. 
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untemptert  (un-temp't&r),  n.  [ME.,  <  unA  + 
tempter.']    One  who  does  not  tempt. 

Sothely  God  is  untempter  of  euyl  thingis. 

Wyelif,  Jas.  i.  IS. 

untemptible  (un-tempt'i-bl),  a.    Not  capable 
of  being  tempted. 
Absolute  purity  is  untemptible,  as  in  God. 

BuahneU,  Sermons  for  New  Life,  xiv. 

untemptibly  (un-tempt'i-bli),  adv.  So  as  not 
to  be  tempted.    Bushnell. 

untenability  (un-ten-a-biri-ti),  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  'being  untenable ;  indefensibleness. 

untenable  (un-ten'a-bl),  a.  1.  Not  tenable; 
that  cannot  be  held  in  possession :  as,  an  un- 
tenable post  or  fort.  Clarendon. — 3.  That  can- 
not be  maintained  by  argument;  not  defensi- 
ble: as,  an  untenable  doctrine. 
All  others  give  up  such  false  opinions  as  untenable. 

Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  1. 

untenableness  (im-ten'a-bl-nes),  n.    The  char- 
acter or  state  of  being  untenable ;  untenability. 
untenant  (un-ten'ant),  v.  t.    [<  un-^  +  tenanfi-."] 
To  deprive  of  a  tenant  or  tenants ;  expel  or  re- 
move a  dweller  from ;  evict ;  dislodge. 

He  gets  possession  of  their  affections,  whence  all  the 
power  of  man  cannot  unterumt  him. 

Sev.  T.  ^<to7»», Works,  L  202.    (Baviee.) 

untenantable  (un-ten'an-ta-bl),  a.    Not  fit  to 
be  tenanted  or  oecupie'ii  as  a  dwelling ;  unin- 
habitable. 
Frozen  and  untenantable  regions.  Wliewell. 

untenanted  (un-ten'an-ted),  a.    Not  occupied 
by  a  tenant ;  not  inhabited.     Sir  W.  Temple. 
untender  (un-ten'dfer),  a.     1.  Not  tender;  not 
soft. — 3.  Wanting  sensibility  or  affection. 
Lear.  So  young,  and  so  untender  f 
Co/r.  So  young,  my  lord,  and  true. 

Shak.,  King  Lear,  i.  1.  108. 

untendered  (un-ten'd6rd),  a.  Not  tendered; 
not  offered :  as,  untendered  money  or  tribute. 
Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  1.  10. 

untenderly  (un-ten'd6r-li),  adv.  In  an  unten- 
der manner ;  'without  affection. 

untent  (un-tenf),  v.  t.  [<  m»-2  -1-  tenP-.']  To 
bring  out  of  a  tent.     [Eare.] 

'Why  will  he  not  upon  our  fair  request 
Untent  his  person,  and  share  the  air  with  us? 

Stiak.,  T.  and  C,  ii.  3. 178. 

nntented  (un-ten'ted),  a.  1.  Not  inclosed  in 
or  provided  -with  a  tent  or  tents:  as,  an  un- 
tented  army. —  3.  Having  no  tents  erected  upon 
it:  as,  an  Muteraied  field. — 3.  Not  having  a  med- 
ical tent  applied ;  hence,  not  ha'ving  Qie  pain 
lessened.     [Rare.] 

The  uniented  woundings  of  a  father's  curse 
Pierce  every  sense  about  thee ! 

Shak.,  Lear,  i.  4.  322. 

untenty  (un-ten'ti),  a.    Incautious;  careless. 

Scott.    [Scotch.] 
unterminated  (un-t6r'mi-na-ted),  a.    Without 

end ;  having  no  termination. 
Any  unterminated  straight  line  extending  in  the  same 

direction  as  this  last  one  which  intersects  one  of  the  two 

former,  shall  also  intersect  the  other.    Nature,  XLIIL  564. 

untetchet,  n.  [ME.,  <  un-  +  tetche,  tache.]  An 
evil  habit;  a  disgraceful  act. 

Seththe  forsothe  til  this  time  •  non  vn-tetehe  he  ne  wroust, 

But  hath  himbore  sobuxumly '  that  ich  bum  him  preyseth. 

Willimn  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  609. 

untether  (un-teTH'Sr),  v.  t.  [<  un-"^  +  tether.] 
To  release  from  a  tether;  set  free,  as  an  ani- 
mal confined  to  a  certain  range  by  a  rope  or 
chain.    Athenseum,  No.  3277,  p.  226. 

UnthankH  (un-thangk'),  n.  [<  ME.  unthank, 
unthonk,  unthonc,  <  AS.  unthanc  (=  OHG.  un- 
dcmc,  undanch,  MHG.  G.  v/ndank),  ingratitude, 
<  un-,  not,  +  thane,  thank,  gratitude :  see  un-'- 
and  thank.]  1.  No  thanks;  ingratitude;  iUwUl. 
Thus  shal  Ich  have  unth/mke  on  every  syde. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  T.  699. 

2.  Harm;  injury;  misfortune. 

Unthank  come  on  his  hand  that  boond  hym  so. 

Chaucer,  Eeeve's  Tale,  1. 162. 

unthank^t  (im-thangk'  ),v.t.    [<  «»-2  -1-  thank.] 

To  recant  or  recall,  as  one's  thanks ;  unsay,  as 

what  has  been  saidby  way  of  acknowledgment. 

Duke.  We  are  not  pleas'd  she  should  depart. 

Seb.  Then  I'll  unthank  your  goodness. 

Shirley,  Love's  Cruelty,  Hi  3. 

unthanked  (un-thangkt'),  a.  1.  Not  thanked; 
not  repaid 'with  acknowledgments. — 2.  Not  re- 
ceived -with  thankfulness.     [Bare.] 

Unwelcome  freedom,  and  unthanked  reprieve. 

Dry  den,  PaL  and  Arc.,  i.  387. 

untbankest.  [ME.,  also  unthonkbs,  gen.  of  un- 
thank, used  adverbially  with  the  possessive  pro- 
nouns, '  not  of  his,  her,  their,  my,  thy,  your,  our 


unthread 

accord' :  see  untliank,  and  cf .  thankes.]  A  form 
used  only  in  the  phrases  his,  thy,  etc.,  unthankes, 
not  of  his,  thy,  etc.,  accord;  involuntarily. 
unthankful  (un-thangk'ful),  a.  1.  Not  thank- 
ful; ungrateful;  not  making  acknowledgments 
for  good  received.  Luke  vi.  35. — 2.  Not  repaid 
with  thanks;  unacceptable. 

One  of  the  most  unthankful  offices  in  the  world. 

Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  8. 

3.  Giving  no  return ;  unproductive. 

The  husbandman  onght  not,  for  one  unthanltfiU  year,  to 
forsake  the  plough.    B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fah',  iii.  1. 

unthankfuUy  (un-thangk'fid-i),  adv.  In  an 
unthankful  or  ungrateful  manner;  ■without 
thanks;  ungratefiUly.    Boyle. 

unthankfulness  (un-thangk'fiil-nes),  n.  Un- 
gratefulness ;  want  of  a  sense  of  kindness  or 
benefits;  ingratitude. 

Immoderate  favours  breed  first  unthamltfulness,  and 
afterwaid  hate.  Sir  J.  Hayward. 

unthink(un-thingk' ),«■*•  [,<VM-^  + think.]  To 
retract  in  thought;  remove  from  the  mind  or 
thought;  think  differently  about. 

To  unthink  your  speaking. 
And  to  say  so  no  more. 

Shak.,  Hen.  'VIIL,  iL  4. 104. 
That  the  same  thing  is  not  thought  and  unthought,  re- 
solved and  unresolved,  a  thousand  times  in  a  day. 

J.  Howe,  Works,  I.  71. 

unthinkability  (un-thing-ka-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  un- 
thinkable +  4ty  (see  -Ulity).']  The  character  of 
being  unthinkable. 

But  genuine  determinism  occupies  a  totally  different 
ground ;  not  the  impotence  but  the  unthinkaMlity  of  free- 
will is  what  it  affirms. 

W.  James,  Prin.  of  PsychoL,  IL  674. 

unthinkable  (un-thing'ka-bl),  a.  That  cannot 
be  made  an  object  of  thought ;  that  cannot  be 
thought;  inoogitable. 

What  is  contradictory  is  unthinkable. 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Lectures  on  Metaph.  and  Logic,  HI.  v. 

unthinker  (un-thing'k6r),  n.  One  who  does 
not  think,  or  who  is  not  given  to  thinking;  a 
thoughtless  person.     [Rare.] 

Thinkers  and  unthinkers  by  the  million  are  spontane- 
ously at  their  post,  doing  what  is  in  them. 

Carlyle,  French  Kev.,  I.  iv.  1.    (Davies.) 

unthinking  (un-thing'Mng),  o.    1.  Not  think- 
ing;   heedless;    -without    thought    or    eare; 
'  thoughtless ;    inconsiderate :    as,     unthinking 
youth. 

It  is  not  so  easy  a  thing  to  be  a  brave  man  as  the  un- 
thinking part  of  mankind  imagine. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  360. 

2.    Not    indicating    thought    or   reflection; 
thoughtless. 

She  has  such  a  pretty  unthinking  Air,  while  she  saun- 
ters round  a  Koom,  and  prattles  Sentences. 

Steele,  Tender  Husband,  i.  1. 

unthinkingly  (un-thing'king-li),  adv.  In  an  un- 
thinking manner;  without  reflection;  thought- 
lessly.   Pope. 

unthinkingness  (un-thing'Hng-nes),  n.  The 
character  of  'being  unthinking  or  thoughtless. 

This  kind  of  indifference  or  unthinkingness. 

Lord  Halifax. 

unthorny  (un-th6r'ni),  a.  Not  thorny;  free 
from  thorns.    Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  5. 

unthought  (nn-th&f),  a.  Not  thought;  not 
imagined  or  conceived ;  not  considered:  often 
followed  by  of,  formerly  by  on. 

The  unt?wught-on  accident  is  guilty. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  4.  649. 

This  secure  chapelry, 
That  had  been  offered  to  his  doubtful  choice 
By  an  untlwught-qf  T^atron. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  viL 

To  bold  one  unthought  longt,  to  hold  one's  attention 
so  as  to  keep  one  from  wearying. 

And  I  will  go  to  jail-honse  door. 
And  hold  the  prisoner  unthought  long. 

Stllie  Archie  (Child's  Ballads,. -VI.  96), 
And  ay  as  he  harpit  to  the  king. 
To  hand  him  unthought  long. 

Glenkindie  (ChMd'a  Ballads,  IL  8); 

unthoughtfulness  (un-thSt'fiil-nes),  «.  The 
state  orcharacterof  being  thoughtless;  thought- 
lessness.       • 

in 
2. 


A  constant  sequable  serenity  and  unthoughtfulnett 
outward  accidents.  Bp.  Pell,  Hammond,  § 

unthread  (un-thred'),  v.t.     l .  To  draw  or  take 
out  a  thread  from:  as,  to  unthread  a  needle.— 

2.  To  relax  the  ligaments  of;  loosen.    [Rare.] 
He  with  his  hare  wand  can  unthread  thy  joints. 
And  crumble  all  thy  sinews.        MUUm,  Comus,  L  614. 

3.  To  find  one's  way  through. 

They  soon  unthreaded  the  labyrinth  of  rocks. 

De  Qmneey,  Spanish  Nun,  9 1& 


unthritt 

unthrift  (un-thriff),  n.  anda.  [<  ME.  unihrift; 
<  «n-i  +  thrift.']  I.  n.  1.  Lack  of  thrift ;  thrif  t- 
lessness;  prodigality. 

For  youthe  set  man  in  alle  folye, 
In  unthrift  and  in  ribaudie. 

Srnn.  of  the  Rose,  «  4926. 
A  hater  of  folly,  idleness,  and  unthrift. 

Ha/rpea^e  Mag.,  LXXVI.  805. 
St.  Folly. 

He  roghte  nogbt  what  unthrifttitsA  he  seyde. 

Chaiuser,  TroiluB,  Iv.  431. 

3.  A  prodigal ;  one  who  wastes  his  estate  by  ex- 
travagance ;  one  without  thrift. 

Hauing  his  Sonne  and  heire  a  notable  vnthrift,  &  de- 
lighting in  nothing  but  in  haukes  and  honnds,  and  gay 
appanell.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Foesie,  p.  236. 

To  behold  my  door 
Beset  with  UTUhriftg,  and  myself  abroad? 

B.  Jonson,  Case  is  Altered,  ii.  1, 
n.t  «.  1.  Profuse;  prodigal. 
What  man  didst  thou  ever  know  unthrift  that  was  be- 
loved after  his  means?  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3.  311. 

2.  Poor;  unthrifty. 

[He]  hath  much  adoo  (poore  penniefather)  to  keepe  bis 
wtUhr^t  elbowes  in  reparations. 

Naehe,  Fierce  Fenilesse,  p.  8. 

Iinthriftilieadt  (un-thrif 'ti-hed),  n.  [<  unthrifty 
+  -feead.]    ITnthriftiness. 

Unquiet  Care  and  fond  Unthrijtyheai. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  xii.  2S. 

untliriftily  (un-thrif 'ti-li),  oAv.  [<  ME.  unthrif- 
UVy ;  <  unthrifty  +  -ly^.]    1.  Poorly. 


They  been  clothed  so  wnthriftily. 
Chaueer,  FroL  to  Canon's  Yeoman  s  Tale,  1.  340. 

2.  In  an  unthrifty  manner;  wastefuUy;  lavish- 
ly; prodigally. 

Why  will  you  part  with  them  [names]  here  unthriflilyi 
B.  Jonson,  Epigrams,  vii. 

unthriftiness  (un-thrif 'ti-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  unthrifty ;  prodigality. 

Staggering,  non-proflciency,  and  unthriftiness  of  pro- 
fession is  the  fruit  of  self.      Sogers,  Naaman  the  Syrian. 

unthrifty  (un-thrif'ti),  a.     [<  ME.  unthrifty;  < 

uriA  +  thrifty."]  1.  Profitless;  foolish;  wretched. 

Swich  unthrifty  wayes  newe.  Chcmeer,  Troilus,  iv.  1630. 

3.  Not  thrifty;   not  careful  of  one's  means; 
prodigal;  profuse;  lavish;  wasteful. 

T  inricb  your  selues,  and  your  vnthrifty  Sons 
To  Gentilize  with  proud  possessions. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Eartas's  Weelss,  i.  3. 
An  unthrifty  knave.  Shak.,  M.  of  Y.,  i.  3.  177. 

3.  Not  thriving;  not  in  good  condition;  not 
vigorous  in  growth. 

Grains  given  to  a  hide-bound  or  untAti/t;/ horse  recover 
him.  JUortimer,  Husbandry. 

At  the  base  and  In  the  rear  of  the  row  of  buildings,  the 
track  of  many  languid  years  is  seen  in  a  border  of  unthrifty 
grass.  Hatvthome,  Scarlet  Letter,  Int.,  p.  3. 

4.  Preventing  thrift  or  thriving ;  mischievous ; 
wicked.    Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  35. 

urithrivet  (un-thriv'),  v.  i,  [<  ME.  unthriven, 
unthryven,  onthryven;  <  «w-2  +  thrive.]  1.  To 
fail  of  success. 

For  lovers  be  the  folke  that  ben  on  lyve, 
That  most  disese  ban  and  most  UTtthrive, 
And  most  enduren  sorowe,  wo,  and  care. 

Cuckoo  and  Nightingale,  1. 142. 
For  upon  trust  of  Calles  promise,  we  may  soon  onthryve. 
Paston  Letters,  II.  237. 

2.  To  fail  to  thrive  or  grow  vigorously. 
Quyk  lime,  lite  of  that,  lest  it  unthryve. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  122. 

onthrone  (un-thron'),  »•  *.  To  remove  from  a 
throne  or  from  supreme  authority ;  dethrone. 

[The  Fope]  Thrones  and  Unthrones  Kings. 

MUton,  True  Keligion,  Heresy,  Schism. 

untidiness  (un-ti'di-nes),  n.  The  character  or 
state  of  being  untidy;  lack  of  neatness;  sloven- 
liness. 

The  place  is  the  absolute  perfection  of  beauty  and  unti- 
diness. Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXVI.  330. 

untidy  (un-ti'di),  a.  [<  ME.  untidy,  untydy,  un- 
tydi;  <  un-^  +  tidy^.]  If.  Untimely ;  unseason- 
able.— 2t.  Improper;  dishonest. — 3.  Nottidy; 
not  neat;  not  orderly  or  clean. 

[She  shall]  bane  mo  solempne  cites  and  semliche  casteles 
Than  ge  treuly  han  smale  tonnes  o[r]  xMydi  houses. 

William  of  PaUme  (B.  E.  T.  S.X  1.  1456. 
She  omits  the  sweeping,  and  her  house  and  furniture 
become  untidy  and  unattractive. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXXIII.  368. 

untie  (un-ti'),  V.  [<  MB.  unteigen,  untigen,  <  AS. 
untigan,  untigean,  untie,  <  un-,  back,  +  Mgan, 
etc.,  tie:  see  «»-2  and  Wei.]  J,  trams.  1.  To 
undo,  as  a  knot. 

Bruted  it  was  amongst  the  Fhrygians,  that  he  which 
could  vnJtie  It  should  be  Lord  of  all  Asia. 

Purehas,  Filgrimage,  p.  326. 
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2.  To  undo  the  fastenings,  bands,  cords,  or 
wrappings  of;  loosen  and  remove  the  tyings 
from :  as,  to  unUe  a  bundle ;  hence,  to  let  or  set 
loose;  dissolve  the  bonds  of ;  liberate. 

Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
Against  the  churches.         Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  1.  52. 
Most  haply  too,  as  they  untied  him, 
He  saw  his  hat  and  wig  beside  him.     • 

W.  Combe,  Three  Tours  of  Dr.  Syntax,  1.  3. 
All  the  evils  of  an  untied  tongue  we  put  upon  the  ac- 
counts of  drunkenness.  Jer,  Taylor. 

3.  To  loosen  from  coils  or  convolutions. 

The  fury  heard,  while  on  Cocytus'  brink 
Her  snakes,  untied,  sulphureous  waters  drink. 

Pope,  tr.  of  Statius's  Thebaid,  i. 

4.  To  resolve ;  unfold ;  clear. 

They  quicken  sloth,  perplexities  untie.  Drayton. 

II.  intrans.  To  come  untied;  become  loose. 

Their  promises  are  but  fair  language,  .  .  .  and  disband 
and  untie  like  the  air  that  beat  upon  their  teeth  when  they 
spake  the  delicious  and  hopeful  words. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  887. 

untied  (un-tid'),  o.  1.  Not  tied;  free  from  any 
fastening  or  band. —  Sf.  Figuratively,  morally 
unrestrained;  dissolute. 

There  were  excesses  to  many  committed  in  a  time  so 
VTitied  as  this  was.     Daniel,  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  114.    (Davies.) 

until  (un-til'),  prep,  and  conj.  [Formerly  also 
VMtill;  <  ME.  untU,  untill,  untyl,  onUl,  ontill;  < 
mt-,  as  in  unto,  +  UIP :  see  ttlV^  and  vmto.]  I. 
prep.  If.  To;  unto:  of  place. 

Hire  wommen  soon  untyl  hire  bed  hire  broughte. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  914. 

Also  zit  gert  he  mak  tharin 
Fropirtese  bjf  preu^  eyn. 
That  it  was  like  uniiU  a  heuyn. 

Holy  Mood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  123. 
He  rousd  himselfe  full  blyth,  and  hastned  them  untill. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  4. 

2.  To;  unto;  up  to:  of  time. 

From  where  the  day  out  of  the  sea  doth  spring, 
Untill  the  closure  of  the  Evening. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  iiL  27. 

II,  conj.  Up  to  the  time  that;  till  the  point 
or  degree  that:  preceding  a  clause. 
Until  I  know  this  sure  uncertainty, 
I'll  entertain  the  offer'd  fallacy. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  ii.  2. 187. 
See  ye  dinna  change  your  cheer, 
Untill  ye  see  my  body  bleed. 

JErlinton  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  222). 

'Tis  held  a  great  part  of  Incivility  for  Maidens  to  drink 
Wine  until  they  are  maiTied.  Howell,  Letters,  li.  54. 

Until  that  day  comes,  I  shall  never  believe  this  boasted 
point  to  be  anything  more  than  a  conventional  fiction. 
Lamb,  Modern  Gallantry. 
We  sat  and  talked  until  the  night, 
Descending,  filled  the  little  room. 

Longfellow,  The  Fire  of  Drift- Wood. 
The  English  until  with  the  subjunctive  often  has  a  dis- 
tinctly final  sense,  and  in  fact  the  subjunctive  holds  its 
own  at  that  point  better  than  at  any  other  in  English. 
B.  L.  Oildersleeve,  Amer.  Jour.  Fhilol.,  Ho.  16,  p.  422. 

untile  (un-til')i  «'•  *•  To  take  the  tiles  from; 
uncover  by  removing  tiles ;  strip  of  tiles.  Beau, 
and  Fl.,  Women's  Prize,  i.  3. 
untillable  (un-til'a-bl),  a.  Incapable  of  being 
tilled  or  cultivated ;  barren.  Cowper,  Diad,  i. 
untilled  (un-tild'),  a.  [<  ME.  unUled;  <  unA 
+  Ulled.]  Not  tilled;  not  cultivated,  literally 
or  figuratively. 

There  liues  the  Sea-Oak  in  a  little  sbel ; 
There  growes  vntUl'd  the  ruddy  Cocheiiel. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  Eden. 

His  beastly  nature,  and  desert  and  untilled  manners. 
Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Dyuig,  ii.  4. 

untimbered  (un-tim'b6rd),  a.   1 .  Not  furnished 
with  timber;  not  strongly  or  well  timbered. 
Where  's  then  the  saucy  boat 
Whose  weak  unti/mber*d  sides  but  even  now 
Co-rivall'd  greatness?        Shak.,  T.  and  C,  u  3.  43. 

2.  Not  covered  with  timber-trees. 
nntimet  (un-tim'),  n.    [ME.  untime,  untyme,  on- 

tyme;  <  AS.  untima,  untime;  as  un-^  +  time'^.] 

Unseasonable  time. 
A  man  shal  nat  etc  in  untyme.  Chaucer,  Farson's  Tale. 
untimeliness  (un-tim'li-nes),  n.    The  character 

of  being  untimely;  unseasonableness. 

The  untimeliness  of  temporal  death. 

Jer.  Taylor,  To  Bishop  of  Kochester. 

untimely  (un-tim'li),  a.    [<  unA  +  timely,  a.] 

Not  timely,    (a)  Not  done  or  happening  seasonably. 
Death  lies  on  her  like  an  untimely  frost 
Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the  field. 

Shak.,  B.  and  J.,  iv.  6.  28. 

It  [Brook  Farm]  was  untimely,  and  whatever  is  un- 
timely is  already  doomed  to  perish. 

0.  B.  Frothingham,  Reply,  p.  188. 

(A)  Ill-timed ;  inopportune ;  unsuitable ;  unfitting ;  im- 
proper. 


unto 

Some  untimely  thought  did  instigate 
His  all-too-timeless  speed.       Shak.,  Lucrece,  1  43. 

He  kindles  anger  by  untimely  jokes. 

Crabbe,  Tales,  Works,  TV.  8. 
(c)  Happening  before  the  natural  time ;  premature :  as, 
untimely  death ;  untimely  fate. 

The  untimely  fall  of  virtuous  Lancaster. 

Shak.,  Rich.  IIL,  L  2.  4. 

untimely  (un-tim'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  untimeliche; 
<  j(»-i  +  timely,  adv.]  In  other  than  the  natu- 
ral time ;  unseasonably. 

Can  she  be  dead?    Can  virtue  fall  untimely  I 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  iv.  2. 

untimeous,  untimeously,  adv.    See  untimous, 

etc. 
untimous  (un-ti'mus),  a.     [Also  untimeous;  < 
un-^  +  timous.]    Untimely;  unseasonable:  as, 
unUmous  hours. 

Of  untymmis  persons  :  He  is  as  welcome  as  water  in  a 
rivin  ship.    He  is  as  welcome  as  snaw  in  harvest. 

Bay,  Froverbs(1678),p.  377. 
His  irreverent  and  untimeous  jocularity. 

Scott,  Queutin  Durward,  I.  304. 

[The  knock]  was  repeated  thrice  ere  .  .  .  [he]  had  pres- 
ence of  mind  sufScient  to  inquire  who  sought  admittance 
at  that  untimeous  horn-. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  72. 

untimously  (un-ti'mus-li),  adv.  [Also  untime- 
ously; <  untimous  +  -ly^.]  In  an  untimous 
manner ;  untimely.    Scott,  Kenilworth,  xv. 

untin  (un-tin'),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  untinned,  ppr. 
umtinning.  To  remove  tin  from:  as,  to  untin 
waste  tin-plates.    Tlie  Engineer,  LXXI.  42. 

untinctured  (un-tingk'Jurd),  a.  Not  tinctured; 
not  tinged,  stained,  mixed,  or  infected;  unim- 
bued. 

Many  thousands  of  armed  men,  abounding  in  natural 
courage,  and  uot  absolutely  untinctured  with  militai-y  dis- 
cipline. Macaulay,  Nugent's  Hampden. 

untinged  (un-tinjd'),  a.  1.  Not  tinged;  not 
stained;  not  discolored:  as,  water  untinged; 
untinged\)e3xas  of  light. — 2.  Not  infected;  un- 
imbued.    Swift,  To  Gay,  July  10,  1732. 

untirable  (un-tir'a-bl),  a.  Incapable  of  being 
tired;  unwearied."  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  i.  1.  11. 

untired  (un-tird'),  a.  Not  tired;  not  exhausted. 
Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  2.  44. 

untiring  (un-tir'ing),  a.  Not  becoming  tired 
or  exhausted;  unwearied:  as,  Mnfjnwg' patience. 

untitbed  (un-tisHd'),  a.  Not  subjected  to 
tithes.    E.  Pollok. 

untitled  (un-ti'tld),  a.  Having  no  title,  (a)  Hav- 
ing no  claim  or  right:  as,  an  untitled  tyrant.  Shak., 
Macbeth,  iv.  3.  104. 

False  Duessa,  now  untitled  queene. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  ix.  42. 
(6)  Having  no  title  of  honor  or  ofElce. 

The  king  had  already  dubbed  half  London,  and  Bacon 
found  himself  the  only  untitled  person  in  his  mess  at 
Gray's  Inn.  Uacaulay,  Lord  Bacon. 

unto  (un'to),  prep,  and  conj.  [<  ME.  unto  (not 
found  in  AS.),  <  OS.  unto,  untuo,  unte  =  OFries. 
ont  ti,  until,  =  OH(J.  vmze,  unzi,  unza,  MHG. 
unge,  untze  =  Goth,  unte;  up  to,  until ;  AS.  6th, 
up  to,  until,  <  OS.  und,  unt  =  OFries.  und,  ont  = 
OHG.  MHG,  unz  =  Icel.  unz,  unuz,  unst  =  Goth. 
und,  up  to,  as  far  as,  until;  prob.  another  form 
of  the  prep,  which  appears  as  the  prefix  and-, 
an-^,  and  with  a  reversive  or  negative  force  as 
MTO-2.  The  same  first  element  appears  in  until, 
q.  v.]  I.  prep.  To :  now  somewhat  antiquated, 
but  much  used  in  formal  or  elevated  style. 

Thare  men  gon  un  to  the  See,  that  schal  goon  un  to 
Cypre.  MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  126. 

A  semely  man  to  be  a  kyng, 
A  graciose  face  to  loke  vnto. 
Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  161. 
Lawes  ought  to  be  fashioned  unto  the  manners  and  con- 
ditions of  the  people  to  whom  they  are  ment. 

Spenser,  State  of- Ireland. 

God  made  flowers  sweet  and  beautiful,  that  being  seen 
and  smelt  unto  they  might  so  delight. 

Booker,  Eccles.  Folity,  ii.  5. 

Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  ladeu, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest.      ,  Mat  xi.  28. 

I'll  follow  you  unto  the  death. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  i.  1. 154. 

They  also  brought  a  full  intelligence  in  reference  unto 
the  particulars  they  were  sent  about. 

y.  Morton,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  69. 

Let  the  North  unto  the  South 
Speak  the  word  befltting  both. 

WhiUier,  Texas. 

To  go  in  imtot.    See  go.— To  look  unto.    See  look. 
Il.t  conj.  Up  to  the  time  or  degree  that;  until; 


till. 


Almighty  qnene,  unto  this  yer  be  gon. 

Chaucer,  Farliament  of  Fowls,  1.  647. 
In  thys  place  abide  vnto  that  ye  see 
Ho  bering  hym  best  and  ho  better  hnne. 

Bom.  <!f  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  SwX  I.  41Sli 


untoiling 

ontoiling  (un-toi'ling),  a.  Without  toil  or  labor. 
Thomson,  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  19. 
untold  (un-told'),  a.  [<  ME.  untold;  <  mm-I  + 
told.']  1.  Not  told;  not  related;  not  revealed. 
Dryden, —  2.  Not  numbered;  Tineounted;  that 
cannot  be  reckoned :  as,  money  untold. 
In  the  number  let  me  pass  untold. 

Shak.f  Sonnets,  czxxvL 
Anility  and  Puerility  after  all  are  forces,  and  might  do 
untold  mischief  if  they  were  needlessly  provoked. 

J.  S.  Seeley,  Nat  Eeligiou,  p.  129. 

ontolerablet  (un-tol'e-ra-bl),  a.  Intolerable. 
Bp.  Jewell,  Defence  oif  tiie  Apologie,  p.  618. 

untomb  (un-tom'),  v.  t  To  take  from  the  tomb; 
disinter.    Fuller. 

imtonality  (un-to-nal'i-ti),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing without  definite  tonality.  Amer,  Jour.  Psy- 
chol., 1. 91.     [Rare.] 

untonguet  (un-timg'),  «.  t.  To  deprive  of  a 
tongue  or  of  a  voice ;  silence. 

Such  who  commend  him  in  making  condemn  him  in 
keeping  such  a  diary  about  him  in  so  dangerous  days. 
Especially  he  ought  to  unUmgue  it  from  talking  to  his 
prejudice.  Fuller,  Ch.  Hist,  XL  ix.  77. 

imtoomlyt  (un-tom'li),  adv.    Hastily. 
Antenor  vntomly  tumet  hiE  way 
Witboutyn  lowtyng  or  lefe,  lengit  he  noght 

Destruction  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  L  1822. 

nntooth  (un-teth'),  ®.  t.  To  deprive  of  teeth. 
Cowper,  Odyssey,  xviii. 

Iintoothsome  (uji-toth'sum),  a.  Not  toothsome; 
unpalatable.    Shirley,  Hyde  Park,  ii.  4. 

untoothsomeness  (un-toth'sum-nes),  n.  The 
qnali^  of  being  untoothsome  or  unpalatable. 
Bp.  Mall,  Contemplations,  iii.  287. 

Untormented  (un-tdr-men'ted),  a.  Not  tor- 
mented; not  subjected  to  torture. 

Of  his  wo,  as  who  seyth,  untormented. 

Chaucer,  TroiluB,  L  1011. 

nntom  (un-tom'),  a.    Not  torn;   not  rent  or 
forced  asunder.    Cowpet. 
nntoucliable  (uu-tuch'a-bl),  a.   Not  capable  of 
being  touched;  intangible ;  unassailable. 
Untouchable  as  to  prejudice.    Feltkam,  Kesolves,  11.  66. 
untouched  (un-tuchf),  a.     1.  Not  touched,  in 
any  physical  sense;  left  intact. 
Depart  untouched.  Shah.,  J.  C,  iil  1. 142. 

Tlie  fresh  leaves,  untouched  as  yet 
By  summer  and  its  vain  regret 

WiMaim  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  n.  124. 
The  mineral  resoiu-ces  [of  Texas]  are  untouched. 

Warren,  Common  School  Geography,  p.  44. 

2.  Not  mentioned ;  not  treated ;  not  examined. 

Untmiehed,  or  slightly  handled,  in  discourse. 

Shak.,  Kich.  in.,  iiL  7. 19. 
We  are  carried  forward  to  explore  new  regions  of  our 
souls  as  yet  untouched  and  untrodden. 

B.  S.  HoUamd,  Logic  and  Life,  p.  50. 

3.  Not  affected  mentally;  not  moved;  not  ex- 
cited emotionally. 

Wholly  untouched  with  his  agonies.         Sir  P.  Sidney. 
His  heart 's  untouch'd  and  whole  yet 

Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject^  T.  1. 

Time,  which  matures  the  Intellectual  part 
Hath  tinged  my  hairs  with  grey,  but  left  untouched  my 
heart.  Southey  (Keid's  Brit  Poets,  II.  168). 

I,  untouched  by  one  adverse  circumstance. 
Adopted  virtue  as  my  rule  of  life. 

Brovming,  King  and  Book,  II.  219. 

untoward^  (un-to'ard),  a.    [<  MM-1  -t-  toward.'] 

1.  Proward;  perverse;  refractory;  not  easily 
guided  or  taught. 

This  untoward  generation.  Acts  11.  40. 

What  means  this  scorn,  thou  most  untoward  knave? 

Shak.,  K.  John,  i.  1.  243. 

Nay,  look,  what  a  rascally  untoward  thing  this  poetry  is. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  1. 1. 

2.  Inconvenient:  troublesome;  vexatious;  un- 
fortunate; unlucky:  as,  an  untoward  event; 
an  untoward  vow. 

An  untoward  accident  drew  me  into  a  auarreL 

Sheridan,  The  Bivals,  v.  1. 
=Syn.  1.  Wnfvl,  Contrary,  etc.  (see  wapvmrd),  intrac- 
table. 
Untoward^f, ijrep.    [ME.,  <  unto  + -ward.]    To- 
ward. 

Whan  I  am  my  ladle  fnn 

And  thynke  untowarde  hir  drawe. 

Oower,  Conf.  Amant,  iv. 

untowardliness  (un-t6'ard-li-nes),  n.  The  char- 
acter or  state  of  being  untowardly. 
nntowardly  (un-t6'a,rd-li),  a.    Awkward ;  per- 
verse ;  f reward. 

Untowardly  tricks  and  vices.  Locke,  Education. 

untowardly  (un-to'ard-li),  adv.  In  an  untoward, 
froward,  or  perverse  manner ;  perversely. 

Matters  go  untowardly  on  our  Side  in  Germany,  but  the 
King  of  Denmark  will  shortly  he  in  the  Field  in  Person. 
Bowell,  Letters,  I.  iv.  20. 
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untowardness  (un-to'ard-nes),  ».  The  state 
or  character  of  being  untoward ;  awkwardness ; 
frowardness;  perverseness.    Bp.  Wilson. 

untowent,  untownt,  a.  [ME.,  also  untohen, 
untohe,  <  AS.  ungetogen  (=  MLG.  untogen,  MHG. 
ungesogen),  uninstructed,  untaught,  <  wn-,  not, 
-I-  togen,  pp.  of  te6n,  draw,  educate,  instruct: 
see  M91-  and  tee^,  and  cf.  wanton,  earlier  wan- 
towen.]    Untaught;  untrained;  rude. 

untowered  (un-tou'6rd),  a.  Not  having  tow- 
ers ;  not  defended  by  towers.     Wordsworth. 

untrace  (un-tras'),  v.   t.    To  loose  from  the 
traces  or  drawing-straps :  as,  to  untrace  a  horse. 
And  now  the  fiery  horses  of  the  Sun 
Were  from  their  golden-fiaming  car  untrac*d. 

Middleton,  Father  Hubbard's  Tales. 

untraceable  (un-tra'sa-bl),   a.    Incapable  of 
being  traced  or  followed.    South. 
Iintraced  (un-trasf),  a-    1.  Not  traced;  not 
followed. — 3.  Not  marked  by  footsteps.    Den- 
ham,  Cooper's  Hill. —  3.  Not  marked  out. 
untrackea  (un-trakt'),  a.    1.  Not  tracked;  not 
marked  by  footsteps ;  pathless :  as,  untraehed 
woods.    Sandys,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  ii. — 
2.  Not  followed  by  tracking. 
untractabllity  (un-trak-ta-bil'j-ti),  n.    Intrac- 
tableness. 

untractable  (un-trak'ta-bl),  o.  1.  Not  tracta- 
ble; intractable. 

To  speak  with  libertie,  and  to  say  you  the  truth,  they 
say  al  in  this  Court  that  yon  are  a  verle  good  christian, 
and  a  verie  untractable  bishop. 

Ouevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577),  p.  224. 
The  high-spirited  and  untractable  Agrippina. 

Oifford,  note  on  Jonson's  Sejanus. 
There  was  room  among  these  hitherto  untractable  irregu- 
larities for  the  additional  results  of  the  theory.     WheweU. 
2t.  Difficult;  rough. 

Toil'd  out  my  uncouth  passage,  forced  to  ride 
The  untractaMe  abyss.  MUUm,  P.  L.,  x.  476. 

untractableness  (un-trak'ta-bl-nes),  n.  Intrac- 
tableness. 

untradedf  (un-tra'ded),  a.  1.  Not  resorted  to 
or  frequented  for  the  sake  of  trading:  as,  an 
vmtra&d  place.     Sakhiyt's  Voyages,  id.  682. — 

2.  Unpractised;  inexperienced. 

A  people  not  utterly  untraded  ...  in  his  discipline. 
J.  Udall,  On  Luke  L 

3.  Unhackneyed ;  unusual ;  not  used  commonly. 
That  I  affect  the  untraded  oath. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iv.  5. 178. 

untrading  (un-tra'ding),  a.    Not  engaged  in 

commerce;  not  accustomed;  inexperienced. 

Untrading  and  unskilful  hands.  Locke. 

untraglc  (un-traj'ik),  a.    Not  tragic;   hence, 

comic;  ludicrous. 

Emblems  not  a  few  of  the  tragic  and  the  umtragie  sort, 

Carlyle,  French  Bev.,  n.  t.  12.    (Daviea.) 

untrained  (un-trand'),  a.     Not  trained;  not 
disciplined;  uneducated;  uninstructed. 
My  wit  untrain'd  in  any  kind  of  art 

Shale.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  1.  2.  73. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  am  utterly  untrain'd  in  those  rules 
which  best  Ehetorlcians  have  giv'n. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 
Not  only  is  the  multitude  fickle,  but  the  best  men,  un- 
less urged,  tutored,  disciplined  to  their  work,  give  way ; 
untrained  nature  has  no  principles. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  1.  286. 

untranuneled,  untrammelled  (un-tram'eld), 
a.    Not  trammeled,  hampered,  or  impeded'. 

untrampled  (un-tram'pld),  a.  Not  trampled; 
not  teod  upon.    Shelley. 

untransferable  (un-tr4,ns-f6r'a-bl),  a.  Inca- 
pable of  being  transferred  or  passed  from  one 
to  another :  as,  power  or  right  untransferable. 
Bowell,  Pre-eminence  of  Parliament. 

untransformed  (un-trS,ns-f6rmd'),  a.  Not 
transformed;  unmetamorphosed. 

untranslatability  (un-trans-la-ta-bil'i-ti),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  untranslatable.  Gf.  P. 
Marsh,  Leets.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  xxviii. 

untranslatable  (un-trans-la'ta-bl),  a.  Not  ca- 
pable of  being  translated;  also,  not  fit  to  be 
translated.     Gray,  To  West,  April,  1742. 

untranslatableness  (un-trans-la'ta-bl-nes),  n. 
The  character  of  being  untranslatable.  Cole- 
ridge. 

untranslatably  (un-trans-la'ta-bli),  adv.  In  an 
untranslatable  manner ;  so  as  not  to  be  capable 
of  translation.    Atheneeum,  No.  3238,  p.  671. 

untransmutable  (un-trans-mtt'ta-bl),  a.  In- 
capable of  being  transmuted. 

Each  character  .  .  .  appeals  to  me  in  practice  pretty 
durable  and  untranam/u^ble.  Hume. 

untransparent  (un -trans- par 'ent),  a.  Not 
transparent;  opaque:  literally  or  figuratively. 
Boyle,  Works,  I.  735. 


untrodden 

untraveled,  untra veiled  (un-trav'eld),  a.  \. 
Not  traveled ;  not  trodden  by  passengers :  as, 
an  untraveled  forest. 

Untravelled  parts.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

2.  Not  having  traveled;  not  having  gained  ex- 
perience by  travel ;  hence,  provincial;  narrow. 
An  untravelled  Englishman.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  407. 
untread  (un-tred'),  v.  t.     To  tread  back;  go 
back  through  in  the  same  steps;  retrace. 

Untreading  a  good  part  of  the  aforesaid  alley. 

Sandys,  Travailes  (1662),  p.  13L 

untreasure  (un-trezh'ur),  u.  t.  l.  To  deprive 
of  a  treasure. 

They  found  the  bed  unbreasured  of  their  mistress. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  IL  2.  7. 

2.  To  bring  forth,  as  treasure ;  set  forth ;  dis- 
play.    [Kare  in  both  uses.] 

The  qualntness  with  which  he  untreagurei.  .  .  the 
stores  of  his  memory.  J.  Mitford. 

untreatable  (un-tre'ta-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  untreta^ 
hie;  <  un-^  +  treatable^  If.  Unmanageable ;  in- 
exorable; implacable. 

Thow  Shalt  nat  wenen,  quod  she,  that  I  here  umtreiable 
batayle  ayenis  fortime.        Chaucer,  Boethius,  it  prose  8. 

2t.  Not  practicable.  Dr.  S.  More. — 3.  Inca- 
pable of  being  treated,  in  any  sense. 

unlrembling  (un-trem'bling),  a.  Not  trem- 
bling or  shaking;  firm;  steady.  J,  Philips, 
Cider,  i. 

untremblingly  (un-trem'bling-li),  adv.  In  an 
untrembling  manner ;  firmly. 

untrespassing  (un-tres'pas-ing),  a.  Not  tres- 
passing; not  transgressing. 

others  were  sent  more  cheerefull,  free,  and  still  as  it 
were  at  larg^  in  the  midst  of  an  untrespassing  honesty. 
MUton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

untressedt(un-trest'))0.  [ME.,<unA  + tressed, 
pp.  of  tress^.]  With  hair  unarranged ;  not  done 
up  in  tresses,  as  hair. 

Hir  gilte  heres  with  a  golden  threde 
Ybounden  were,  untreesed  as  she  lay. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.  268. 

untried  (un-trid'),  a.  1.  Not  tried;  not  at- 
tempted. 

By  subtil  Stratagems  they  act  their  Game, 
And  leave  untry'd  no  Avenue  to  Fame. 

Steele,  Conscious  Lovers,  Prol. 
The  generous  past  when  all  was  possible^ 
For  all  was  then  untried. 

Lowell,  Under  the  Willows. 

2.  Not  yet  felt  or  experienced:  as,  wiiried  suf- 
ferings. 

Bemains  there  yet  a  plague  untried  for  me? 

BeoM.  and  Fl.,  Philaster,  iv.  2. 

3.  Not  subjected  to  trial ;  not  tested  or  put  to 
the  test. 

By  its  perfect  shape,  its  vigor,  and  its  nattual  dexterity 
in  the  use  of  all  its  untried  limbs,  the  infant  was  worthy 
to  have  been  brought  forth  in  Eden.  ■ 

Hawthorne,  Scarlet  Letter,  p.  114. 
4t.  Unnoticed;  unexamined. 

I  slide 
O'er  sixteen  years  and  leave  the  growth  untried. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  Iv.  L  6. 

5.  Not  having  passed  trial;  not  heard  and 
determined  in  law:  as,  the  cause  remains  un- 
tried. 

untrifiing  (un-tri'fiing),  a.  Not  trifiing;  not 
indulging  in  levities.    Savage. 

untrim(un-trim'),?;.  *.  To  deprive  of  trimming; 
strip;  disorder. 

By  chance  or  nature's  changing  course  untrimm'd. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  xviii. 

untrimmed  (un-trimd'),  a.  l.  Not  trimmed; 
not  pruned;  not  clipped  or  cut;  not  put  in  or- 
der: as,  an  untrimmed  wick;  untrimmed  leaves 
of  a  book. 

So  let  thy  tresses,  flaring  in  the  wind, 
Untrimmed  hang  about  thy  bared  neck. 

Taner.  and  dism.,  O.  PL,  11.  221.    (Nares.) 
2t.  Virgin. 

The  devil  tempts  thee  here^ 
In  likeness  of  a  new  urUrimmied  bride. 

Shale.,  K.  John,  iii.  1.  209. 
3.  Not  furnished  with  trimmings. 
untrimmedness  (un-trimd'nes),  n.    The  state 
of  being  untrimmed.     [Rare.] 

It  [an  old  castle]  is  not  particularly  "kept  up,"  but  its 
quiet  rustiness  and  untrimmedness  only  help  it  to  be  fa- 
miliar. H.  James,  Jr.,  Portraits  of  Places,  p.  167. 

untristet,  a.    See  untrust. 

untriumphablet  (un-tri'um-fa-bl),  a.  Admit- 
ting no  triumph;  not  an  object  of  triumph.  S. 
Butler,  Hudibras. 

untrodden,  untrod  (un-trod'n,  un-trod'),  a. 
Not  having  been  trodj  not  passed  over;  unfre- 
quented.   Shak.,  J.  C!.,  iii.  1.  136. 


tmtrodden 

What  path  untrod 
Shall  I  seek  out  to  'scape  the  flaming  rod 
Of  my  offended,  of  my  angi-y  God  ? 

Quarlen,  Emblems,  ill.  12. 
The  path  from  me  to  you  that  led. 
Untrodden  long,  with  grass  is  grown. 

Lowell,  Estrangement. 
nntrotht  (un-trdth'),  n.     [A  var.  of  untruth,  as 
trotJi  is  of  truth.']     1.  Untruth;  falsehood. 
If  you  find  my  words  to  be  untroth, 
Then  let  me  die  to  recompense  the  wrong. 

Q-reene,  Alphonsns,  ii. 
2.  An  untruth ;  a  falsehood. 

There  will  be  a  yard  of  dissimulation  at  least,  city-mea- 
sure, and  cut  upon  an'  untroth  or  two. 

Fletcher  and  Rowley,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  iv.  1. 

Tintroublet  (un-trub'l),  ■«.  t.  To  free  from 
trouble ;  disabuse.  Leighton,  Com.  on  1  Pet.  v. 
untroubled  (un-trub'ld),  a.  1.  Not  troubled; 
not  disturbed  by  care,  sorrow,  or  business ;  not 
agitated ;  unmoved ;  unruffled ;  not  confused ; 
free  from  passion:  as,  an  untroubled  mind. 
Quiet,  witrotihled  soul,  awake ! 

Shak.,  Bich.  III.,  v.  3.  U9. 
2.  Not  disturbed  or  raised  into  waves  or  rip- 
ples: as,  a.n  untroubled  sea.. —  3.  Not  foul;  not 
turbid :  as,  an  untroubled  stream. 
Bodies  clear  and  untroubled.  Bacon. 

untroubledness  (un-trub'ld-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  untroubled;  freedom  from  trouble; 
unconcern.  Hammond,  Works,  IV.  479. 
untrowablet  (un-tro'a-bl),  a.  [ME.,  <  «n-i 
+  trow  +  -able.]  Not  to  be  credited;  incredi- 
ble. Wyclif. 
tmtrucedt  (un-tr6st'),  a.  Not  interrupted  by  a 
truce;  truoeless. 

All  those  four  [elements] 
Maintain  a  natm'al  opposition 
And  untnie'd  war  the  one  against  the  other. 

Mlddleton,  No  Wit  Like  a  Woman's,  iii.  1. 

Iintrue  (un-tr5'),  a.  [<  ME.  untrewe,  ontrewe 
(=  MLG.  untruwe  =  G.  untreu  =  Icel.  utryggr) ; 
<  «(K-i  +  true.]  1.  Not  true  to  the  fact;  con- 
trary to  the  fact;  false. 

And  he  shewed  him  trewe  tidynges  and  vntrewe,  for  he 
made  him  beleue  howe  all  the  countre  of  Wales  wolde 
gladlye  haue  hym  to  be  their  lorde. 

Bemers,  tr.  of  Froissart's  Chron.,  I,  332. 
By  what  construction  shall  any  man  make  those  com- 
parisons true,  holding  that  distinction  untrue  ? 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

2.  Not  true  to  one's  duty ;  not  faithful;  incon- 
stant ;  not  fulfilling  the  duties  of  a  husband, 
wife,  vassal,  friend,  etc. ;  not  to  be  trusted ; 
false;  disloyal. 

Lete  vs  take  hede  to  saue  the  peple  and  the  londe  fro 
these  im-trewe  and  misbeleyynge  Sarazins  that  thus  sod- 
euly  be  entred  vpon  vs.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  174. 

For  further  I  could  say  this  man 's  untrue. 

Shak.,  Lover's  Complaint,  1. 169. 

3.  Not  true  to  a  standard  or  rule ;  varying  from 
a  correct  form,  pattern,  intonation,  alinement, 
or  the  like ;  incorrect. 

Henry  chastysed  the  olde  untrewe  mesure,  and  made  a 
yerde  of  tlie  length  of  his  owne  arme. 

Fabyan,  Chronycle,  ccxxvi.    (Eneyc.  Diet.) 

The  millboards  must  be  squared  truly,  or  the  volume 

will  stand  unevenly  and  the  flnisher's  design  be  untrue. 

W.  Mathews,  Modern  Bookbinding  (ed.  Grolier  Club),  p.  35. 

In  the  case  of  crank-pins  wearing  untrue,  there  is 

nothing  tor  it  but  filing  to  caliper. 

The  Engineer,  LXIX.  1B9. 

untruet  (un-tro'),  adv.  [<  ME.  untrewe  ;  <  un- 
true, a.]    Untruly. 

EUes  he  moot  telle  his  tale  untrewe. 

Chaueer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  735. 

untrueness  (un-trS'nes),  n.     [<  ME.  untrewe- 

nesse;  <  untrue  +  -ness.]    The  character  of 

being  untrue. 
untruism  (un-trS'izm),  n.     [<  untrue  +  -jsot.] 

Something  obviously  untrue;  the  opposite  of 

a  truism.     [A  nonce-word.] 

Platitudes,  truisms,  and  untruimm. 

TroUope,  Barchester  Towers,  vi. 

untruly  (un-tr8'li),  adv.  In  an  imtrue  manner ; 
not  truly ;  falsely. 

Master  More  untruly  reporteth  of  me  in  his  dialogue. 
Tyndale,  Aus.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc.,  1850),  p.  14. 

untruss  (un-trus'),  v.  t.  To  untie  or  unfasten ; 
loose  from  a  truss,  or  as  from  a  truss ;  let  out ; 
specifically,  to  loose,  as  to  let  down  the  breeches 
by  untying  the  points  by  which  they  were  held 
up;  undress. 

Give  me  my  nightcap,  so  I 
Quick,  quick,  untruss  me. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Elder  Brother,  Iv.  4. 

Out  Muse  is  in  mind  for  th"  urarussinff  a  poet. 

S.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  T.  1. 
The  Clerk  of  Chathani  was  untrussing  his  points  pre- 
paratory to  seeking  his  truckle-bed. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  71. 
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untrussf  (un-tms'),  n.    Same  as  untrusser. 

Thou  grand  scourge,  or  second  untruss  of  the  time. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  ii.  1. 

untrussed  (un-tmsf),  a.  Not  trussed ;  not  tied 
up ;  not  bundle^  up.  Fairfax,  Godfrey  of  Bou- 
logne, xviii. 

Behold  the  sacred  Pales,  where  with  haire 
Untrust  she  sitts,  in  shade  of  yonder  hill. 

L.  Bryskett,  Pastorall  Aeglogue. 

untrusserf  (un-trus'6r),  n.  One  who  untrusses ; 
hence,  one  who  unmasks  and  scourges  folly; 
one  who  prepares  others  for  punishment  by  un- 
trussing them. 

Neither  shall  you  at  any  time,  ambitiously  affecting  the 
title  of  the  untrussers  or  whippers  of  tlie  age,  suffer  the 
itch  of  writing  to  over-run  your  performance  in  libel. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  3. 

untrustt  (un-trusf),  n.  [<  ME.  untrust,  untrist 
(=  Icel.  utraust) ;  <  jm-i  -I-  trust^.]  Lack  of 
trust;  distrust. 

Ye  have  noon  oother  countenance  I  leeve. 
But  speke  to  ua  of  untrust  and  repreeve. 

Chaucer,  Merchant's  Tale,  1. 962. 

untrustt,  o,.  [ME. ,  also  untriste  (=  Icel.  utraustr), 
faithless:  see  untrust,  n.]  Faithless;  distrust- 
ful. 

Why  hastowmade  Troylus  to  me  untristeSysa.  untruste]^ 
Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  839. 

untrustful  (un-trust'fid),  a.  1.  Not  trustful 
or  trusting.— 2.  Not  to  be  trusted;  not  trust- 
worthy! 10*  trusty.    Seott.    [Rare.] 

untrustiness  (un-trus'ti-nes),  n.  The  character 
of  being  untrusty ;  unfaithfulness  in  the  dis- 
charge of  a  trust.    Sir  T.  Hayward. 

untrustworthiness  (un-trust'w6r"THi-nes),  n. 
The  character  of  being  untrustworthy. 

Much  has  been  said  about  untrustworthiness  of  histori- 
cal evidence.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  SocioL,  p.  75. 

untrustworthy  (un-trnst'w6r'"THi),  a.  Not 
trustworthy,  in  any  sense :  as,  an  untrustworthy 
servant;  an  untrustworthy  \>oaX. 

It  wants  it  [sifting]  all  the  more  because  it  is  so  closely 
connected  with  the  early  Venetian  history,  than  which  no 
history  is  more  utterly  untrustworthy. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  228. 

untrusty  (un-trus'ti),  a.  [<  ME.  untrusty,  on- 
trusty,  ontristy;  <  mk-I  -I-  trusty.]  Not  trusty; 
notworthy  of  confidence;  unfaithful.  Thomas 
Lodge  (Arber's  Eng.  Gamer,  I.  14). 

untruth  (un-tr8th'),  n.  [Also  untroth,  q.  v. ;  < 
ME.  ontreuthe,  untrouthe,  untrowthe,  <  AS.  un- 
tredwth,  untruth;  as  wn-i  +  truth.]  1.  The 
character  of  being  untrue ;  contrariety  to  truth ; 
want  of  veracity. 
He  who  Is  perfect  and  abhors  untruth.  Sandys. 

2.  Treachery;  want  of  fidelity;  faithlessness; 
disloyalty. 

Untruth  has  made  thee  subtle  in  thy  trade. 

Ford,  Lover's  Melancholy,  iv.  3. 

3.  A  false  assertion ;  a  falsehood;  a  lie. 

Moreover,  they  have  spoken  untrtrffts; .  .  .  and,  to  con- 
clude, they  are  lying  knaves.   Shak.,  Much  Ado,  v.  1.  220. 

untruthful  (un-treth'ful),  a.  Not  truthful; 
wanting  in  veracity;  contrary  to  the  truth. 
Clarke. 

untruthfully  (un-troth'ful-i),  adv.  In  an  un- 
truthful manner;  falsely;  faithlessly. 

untruthfulness  (un-troth'ful-nes),  n.  1.  The 
character  or  state  of  being  untruthful;  false- 
ness; unveracity. — 2.  Inaccuracy;  incorrect- 
ness :  as,  the  untruthfulness  of  a  drawing. 

untuck  (un-tuk'),  V.  t.  To  unfold  or  undo;  re- 
lease from  being  tucked  up  or  fastened. 

For  some,  untuck'd,  descended  her  sheaved  hat. 

Shak.,  Lover's  Complaint,  1.  31, 

untuckered  (un-tuk'6rd),  a.  Wearing  no  tucker: 
said  of  a  woman. 

untufted  (un-tuf 'ted),  a.    Without  tufts  or  pro- 
jecting bunches,  as  of  scales  or  hairs :  specifi- 
cally noting  certain  moths, 
untunable  (un-tii'na-bl),  a.    1.  Not  capable  of 
being  tuned  or  brought  to  the  proper  pitch. — 
2.  Not  harmonious;  discordant;  not  musical. 
Then  in  dumb  silence  will  I  bury  mine  [news]. 
For  they  are  harsh,  untuneable,  and  bad. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  v.,  iii.  1.  208. 
Also  unt%neable. 
untunableness  (un-tu'na-bl-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  untunable ;  waiit  of  harmony  or  con- 
cord; discord.    T.  Warton. 
untunably  (un-tii'na-bli),  adv.    In  an  untun- 
able manner;   discordantly.     Holland,  tr.  of 
Plutarch,  p.  586. 
untune  (un-tun'),  v.  t.     1.  To  put  out  of  tune; 
make  incapable  of  consonance  or  harmony. 
Untune  that  string.  Shak.,  T.  and  C,  i.  3. 109. 


unusefully 

Kaught  uTitunes  that  Infant's  voice ;  no  trace 
Of  fretful  temper  sullies  her  pure  cheek. 

Wordsworth,  Sonnets,  iii.  16. 
3.  To  disorder;  confuse. 
Untuned  and  jarring  senses.  Shak.,  Lear,  Iv.  7. 16. 

untuned  (un-tund'),  a.     Not  tuned;  unmusi- 
cal; unharmonious. 
With  boisterous  untuned  drums. 

Shak.,  Rich.  IL,  i.  3. 134. 

unturf  (un-t6rf'),  V.  t.    To  remove  turf  from; 

deprive  of  turf.    Nature,  XLIII.  80. 

unturn  (un-t6rn'),  V.  t.    To  turn  in  the  reverse 

way,  as  in  a  manner  to  open  something.  [Rare.] 

Think  you  he  nought  but  prison  walls  did  see. 

Till,  so  unwilling,  thou  unturn'dst  the  key? 

Keats,  The  Day  Leigh  Hunt  Left  Prison. 

unturned  (un-t^md'),  a.   Not  turned.— Toleave 
no  stone  unturned.   See  stone. 
untutored  (un-tu'tord),  a.    Uninstmcted;  un- 
taught; rude;  raw. 
Some  untutor'd  youth.  Shak.,  Sonnets,  oxxxviii. 

untwine  (un-twin'), «.  I.  trans.  1.  To  untwist; 
open  or  separate  after  having  been  twisted; 
untie;  disentangle;  hence,  figuratively,  to  ex- 
plain; solve. 

This  knot  might  be  untwined  with  more  tacilitie  thus. 
Holinshed,  Sundrie  Invasions  of  Ireland.    (Encye.  Diet.) 
On  his  sad  brow  nor  mirth  nor  wine 
Could  e'er  one  wrinkled  knot  untwine. 

Scott,  Rokeby,  iii.  22. 

3.  To  unwind,  as  a  vine  or  anything  that  has 
been  twined  around  something  else:  literally 
or  figuratively. 

It  requires  a  long  and  powerful  counter-sympathy  in  a 
nation  to  unttvine  the  ties  of  custom  which  bind  a  people 
to  the  establislied  and  the  old.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  untwined. 
His  silken  braids  untwine,  and  slip  their  knots. 

Milton,  Divorce,  i.  6. 

untwist  (un-twisf),  I).  1.  trans.  1.  To  separate 
and  open,  as  threads  twisted ;  turn  back  from 
being  twisted.  Swift. — 2.  Figuratively,  to  dis- 
entangle; solve: a,B,tounticist ariddle.  Fletcher, 
A  Woman  Pleased,  v.  1. 

II,  intrans.  To  become  separate  and  loose  or 
straight  from  having  been  twisted. 

untwist  (un-twisf),  n.  [<  untwist,  v.]  A  twist 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

Each  coil  of  the  cable  in  the  tank  as  it  comes  out  receives 
a  twist  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  untwist. 

Elect.  Bev.  (Eng.),  XXIV.  467. 

ununderstandable   (un-un-der-stan'da-bl),   a. 

Not  to  be  understood;  incomprehensible.   Pi- 

asei  Smyth.     [Bare.] 
ununderstood  (un-un-der-stud'),  a.  Not  under- 
stood; not  comprehended.    Fuller,  Ch.  Hist., 

IX.  i.  50.     [Rare.] 
ununiform  (un-u'ni-f6rm),   a..    Not  uniform; 

wanting  uniformity.     [Rare.] 
An  ununi/orm  piety.  Decay  of  Christian  Pieiy. 

ununiformness    (un-ii'ni-f6rm-nes),    n.     The 

character  or  state  of  being  ununiform;  want 

of  uniformity.     [Rare.] 

A  variety  of  parts,  or  an  ununiformness. 

Clarke,  Answer  to  Sixth  Letter. 

unurged  (un-ferjd'),  a.  Not  urged;  not  pressed 
with  solicitation;  unsolicited;  voluntary;  of 
one's  own  accord.    Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  2. 10. 

unusaget  (on-S'zaj),  »8.  [<  un-^  +  usage.]  1. 
Unusualness ;  infrequeney. 

Defawte  of  unusage  and  entrecomunynge  of  marchaim- 
dise.  Chaucer,  Boethlus,  ii.  prose  7. 

2.  Want  of  use.     Halliwell. 
unused  (un-uzd'),  a.    1.  Not  put  to  use;  not 
employed;  not  applied;  disused.    ,S/iafc.,  Son- 
nets, iv. — 2.  That  has  never  been  used. —  3. 
Not  accustomed;  not  habituated:   as,  hands 
unused  to  labor ;  hearts  unused  to  deceit. 
Unused  to  the  melting  mood.     Shak.,  Othello,  v.  2.  349. 
Her  gaoler's  torches  fill  with  light 
The  dreary  place,  blinding  her  unused  eyes. 

William  Morris,  EaitUy  Paradise,  I.  263. 

4.  Unusual;  unwonted. 

Bitter  pain  his  vexed  heart  wrought  for  him. 
And  filled  with  wtmsed  tears  his  hard  wise  eyes. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  145. 

unusedness  (un-u'zed-nes),  n.    Unwontedness ; 

unusualness.      Sir  P.  Sidney,   Arcadia,   vii. 

[Rare.] 

unuseful  (un-iis'ful),  a.    Useless;  serving  no 

purpose.    Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  292. 

Those  hands  that  gave  the  casket  may  the  palsy 

For  ever  m£dce  unuxeful,  even  to  feed  thee ! 

Fletcher,  Wife  for  a  Month,  1.  2. 

unusefully  (un-iis'ful-i),  adv.  In  a  useless  man- 
ner.   Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  236. 


unusefulness 

TUmsefulness  (im-us'fiil-iies),  n.  The  character 
of  being  unuseful.    N.  A.  Bev.,  CXLIII.  304. 
unusual  (un-a'zh6-al),  a.    Not  usual;  not  fre- 
quent; not  common;  rare;  strange:  as,  anwre- 
usual  season ;  a  person  of  unusual  erudition. 
Some  comet  or  unusual  prodigy. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  2.  98. 
The  territory  to  whose  free  population  Koman  citizen- 
Bhip  was  now  extended  was  of  very  umuiuU  size  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  ancient  cities. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  317. 

=Syn.  tTncommon,  unwonted,  singular,  remarkable,  odd. 

unusuality  (un-u-zh8-ari-ti),  n.     [<  unusual  + 

-ity.'\    The  state  or  character  of  being  unusual ; 

unwontedness;  rarity. 

It  is  to  be  said  of  Sallust,  far  more  plausibly  than  of 
Carlyle,  that  his  obscurity,  his  unuauaZity  of  expression, 
and  his  Laconism  .  .  ,  bore  the  impress  of  his  genius, 
and  were  but  a  portion  of  his  unaffected  thought. 

M.  A.  Poe,  Marginalia,  IvL 

unusually  (un-ti'zhg-al-i),  adv.  In  an  unusual 
manner;  not  commonly;  not  frequently ;  rare- 
ly; unwontedly.    Poky. 

unusualness  (im-ti'zhQ-al-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  unusual;  uncommonness ;  infrequency; 
rareness  of  occurrence;  rarity. 

unutterability  (un-uffer-a-biri-ti),  n.    l.  The 
character  of  being  unutterable ;  unspeakable- 
ness. — 2.  Fl.  tmutterabilities(-tiz).  Thatwhieh 
cannot  be  uttered  or  spoken. 
They  come  with  hot  imutterabilitiee  in  their  heart. 

Carlyle,  I'rench  Rev.,  II.  i.  3. 

unutterable  (un-ut'6r-a-bl),  a.  Incapable  of 
bein^  uttered  or  expressed;  ineffable;  inex- 
pressible; unspeakable:  as,  unutterable  an- 
guish; unutterable  joy. 

He  is,  sir, 
The  most  unutterable  coward  that  e'er  nature 
Bless'd  with  hard  shoulders. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  ii.  4. 

Ho  with  sighs  unutterable  by  any  words,  much  less  by 
a  stinted  Liturgie,  dwelling  in  us  makes  intercession  for 
us.  MUtoUj  Eikonoklastes,  xvL 

unutterably  (un-ut'6r-a-bli),  adv.  In  an  un- 
utterable manner;  unspeakably;  beyond  ex- 
pression. 

There  would  have  been  something  sad,  unutterably  sad, 
in  all  this.  Hawthorne,  Scarlet  Letter,  p.  43. 

unvaccinated  (un-vak'si-na-ted),  a.    Not  vac- 
cinated; specifically,  having  never  been  suo- 
cessfully  vaccinated. 
unvaluable  (un-val'u-a-bl),  o.    l.  Being  above 
price;  invaluable;  priceless. 

I  cannot  cry  his  caract  up  enough ; 
He  is  unvaluable. 

B.  Jongan,  Magnetick  Lady,  i.  1. 

2.  Valueless;  worthless. 

If  nature  .  .  .  deny  health,  how  unvalutible  are  their 
riches !  jReii.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  424. 

unvalued  (un-val'iid),  a.  1.  Not  valued;  not 
prized;  neglected.  Shale.,  Hamlet,  i.  3.  19. — 
2t.  Inestimable ;  not  to  be  valued. 

Each  heart 
Hath,  from  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalued  book, 
Those  Delphick  lines  with  deep  impression  took. 

Milton,  Epitaph  on  Shakspere. 

Art  or  nature  never  yet  could  set 
A  valued  price  to  her  unvalued  worth. 

Middietim,  Family  of  Love,  i.  2. 

8.  Not  estimated;  not  having  the  value  set; 
not  appraised :  as,  an  estate  un/odlued. 

unvanguishable  (un-vang'kwish-a-bl),  a.  In- 
capable of  being  conquered.  J.  USall,  On  John 
xvii. 

unvanCLUished  (un-vang'kwisht),  a.  Not  con- 
quered; not  overcome.  Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  v.  4. 
141. 

unvariable  (un-va'ri-a-bl),  a.  Not  variable; 
invariable ;  constant.  '  Norris. 

unvaried  (un-va'rid),  a.  Not  varied;  not  al- 
tered ;  not  diversified ;  unchanged. 

The  same  unvaryd  chimes. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  848. 

So  tar  as  its  [Salem's]  physical  aspect  is  concerned,  with 
its  flat  unva/ried  surface,  covered  chiefly  with  wooden 
houses.  Hayjth&me,  Scarlet  Letter,  p.  231. 

unvariegated  (un-va'ri-e-ga-ted),  a.  Not  vari- 
egated ;  not  diversified ;  not  marked  with  dif- 
,    ferent  colors.    Edinburgh  Bev. 
I  unvarnished  (un-var'nisht),  a.    1.  Not  over- 
laid with  varnish. —  2.  Not  artfuUy  embellish- 
ed; plain. 
A  round  unvamish'd  tale.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3.  90. 

unvarying  (un-va'ri-ing),  o.  Not  altering; 
not  liable  to  change;  uniform;  unchanging. 
Locke. 

unvaryingly  (un-va'ri-ing-li),  ad/o.  In  an  unva- 
rying manner ;  uniformly.  George  Eliot,  Silas 
Mamer,  xvii. 
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unvascular  (un-vas'ku-lar),  a.  Non-vascular; 
containing  no  blood-vessels. 

unvassal  (un-vas'al),  V.  t.  [<  M»-2  -1-  vassal.} 
To  cause  to  be  no  longer  a  vassal;  release  from 
vassalage.     [Rare.] 

unveil  (un-val'),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  unvail;  < 
MJi-2  -1-  veil.']  I.  trans.  To  remove  a  veil  from; 
uncover;  disclose  to  view ;  reveal:  3.s,to  unveil 
a  statue.    Sliak.,  T.  and  C,  iii.  3. 200. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  unveiled ;  be  disclosed 
to  view ;  remove  a  veil ;  reveal  one's  self. 
UnveU,  0  Lord,  and  on  lis  shine 
In  glory  and  in  grace. 

J.  H.  Newman,  The  Two  Worlds. 
Also  unvail. 

unveiledly  (un-va'led-li),  adv.  Plainly ;  with- 
out disguise.    Boyle,  Works,  IV.  18.     [Bare.] 

unveiler  (un-va'16r),  n.  One  who  unveils ; 
hence,  one  who  expounds.  Boyle,  Works, 
IV.  18. 

unvenerable  (un-ven'e-ra-bl),  a.  Not  venera- 
ble; not  worthy  of  veneration;  contemptible. 
Shak.,  W.  T.,  ii.  3.  77. 

unvenomed  (un-ven'umd),  a.  Having  no  ven- 
om:  not  poisonous :  as,  a  toad  unvenomed.  Bp. 
Hall,  Satires,  Postscript. 

unvenomous  (un-ven'um-us),  a.  Same  as  vm^ 
venomed.  Bp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the  Church, 
p.  297.     (Davies.) 

unvented  (un-ven'ted),  a.  Not  vented;  not 
uttered ;  not  opened  for  utterance  or  emission. 
Fletcher,  Mad  Lover,  ii.     [Rare.] 

unventilated  (un-ven'ti-la-ted),  a.  Not  ven- 
tilated.   Sir  B.  Blackmore. 

unveracious  (un-ve-ra'shus),  a.  Not  veracious ; 
not  having  a  strict  regard  for  truth ;  untruth- 
ful; dishonest;  false. 

unveracity  (un-ve-ras'j-ti),  n.  Want  of  ve- 
racity; untruth;  ialseliood. 

A  certain  very  considerable  finite  quantity  of  Unvera^ty 
and  Phantasm.  Carlyle. 

unverdant  (un-v6r'dant),  a.   Not  verdant ;  not 

green;  having  no  verdure.     Congreve,  tr.  of 

Ovid's  Art  of  Love,  iii. 
unveritablet  (un-ver'i-ta-bl),  a.  Not  veritable ; 

not  true.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  21. 
unversed  (un-versf),  a.    1.  Not  skilled;  not 

versed;  unacquainted. 

A  mind  in  all  heart-mysteries  unversed. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  vi. 

2.  Not  put  in  verse :  as,  thoughts  unversed. 
unvesselt  (un-ves'el),  v.  t.    To  empty.    [Rare.] 
unvexed  (un-veksf),  a.    Not  vexed;  not  trou- 
bled ;  not  disturbed ;  not  agitated  or  disquieted. 
Donne,  Anatomy  of  the  World,  i.    Also  unvext. 

In  the  noon  now  woodland  creatures  all 
Were  resting  'neath  the  shadow  of  the  trees. 
Patient,  unvexed  by  any  memories. 

William,  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  IL  174. 

unvicar  (un-vik'ar),  V.  t.  To  deprive  of  the  of- 
fice or  position  6i  vicar. 

If  I  had  your  authority,  I  would  be  so  bold  to  unvicar 
him.  Strype,  Graumer,  II.  vii.    (Dames.) 

unviolable  (un-vi'o-la-bl),  a.    Not  to  be  vio- 
lated or  broken.  '  Shak.,  Rich.  HI.,  ii.  1.  27. 
[Bare.] 
unviolated  (un-vi'o-la-ted),  a.  1 .  Not  violated ; 
not  injured. 

Th'  unviolated  honour  of  your  wife. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iii.  1.  88. 

2.  Not  broken;  not  transgressed:  as,  an  unvio- 
lated vow.    Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  1144. 
unvirtue  (un-v6r'tii),  n.    Absence  of  virtue; 
vice.    [Bare.] 

They  think  their  children  never  do  unvirtuous  things; 
and  yet  they  reek  with  unmrtue. 

B.  W.  Beecher,  Christian  Union,  March  3, 1887. 

unvirtuous  (un-v6r'tii-us),  a.  Not  virtuous; 
destitute  of  virtue.  'Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  2. 
232. 

unvirtuously  (un-ver'tu-us-li),  adv.  In  an  un- 
virtuous manner ;  viciously. 

unvisiblet  (un-viz'i-bl),  a.  Invisible.   Chaucer. 

unvisiblyt  (un-viz'i-bli),  adv.  Invisibly.  Bp. 
Gardiner. 

unvital  (un-vi'tal),  a.  Not  vital;  not  essential 
to  life ;  hence,  fatal.     [Bare.] 

Lavoisier  showed  that  the  atmospheric  kir  consists  of 
pure  or  vital,  and  of  an  unvital  air,  which  he  thence  called 
azote.  WhtwelL 

unvitiated  (un-vish'i-a-ted),  a.    Not  vitiated; 

not  corrupted;  pure.     B.  Jonson,  Magnetick 

Lady,  iv.  3. 
unvizard  (un-viz'ard),  V.  t.     [<  Mij-2  +  vizard.] 

To  divest  of  a  vizard  or  mask;  unmask. 

0  what  a  death  it  is  to  the  Prelates  to  be  thus  un-vis- 
arded,  thus  uncas'd.      MUton,  On  Def .  of  Humb.  Kemonst. 


un  wares 

unvoiced  (un-voisf),  a.  1.  Not  spoken;  unut- 
tered;  not  articulated  or  pronounced.  Emer- 
son.— 2.  In  phonetics,  not  uttered  with  voice  as 
distinct  from  breath;  unintonated;  surd. 
unvoidable  (un-voi'da-bl),  o.  Incapable  of 
being  made  void ;  irreversible. 

He  will  from  on  high  pronounce  that  unvoidable  sen- 
tence. 

Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  p.  173.    (Dome*.) 

unvoluntaryt  (un-vorun-ta-ri),  a.  Involuntary. 
Fuller. 

unvoluptUOUS  (un-vo-lup'tu-us),  a.  Free  from 
voluptuousness;  not  sensuous.  George  Eliot, 
Middlemarch,  xxiii. 

unvote  (un-vof),  V.  t.  To  retra-ct,  annul,  or 
undo  by  vote. 

This  was  so  sacred  a  rule  that  many  of  those  who  voted 
with  the  court  the  day  before,  expressed  their  indignation 
against  it,  as  subverting  the  very  constitution  of  parlia- 
ment, il  things  might  be  thus  voted  and  unvoted  again 
from  day  to  day.     Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Times,  an.  1711. 

unvowed  (un-voud');  «•  Not  vowed ;  not  con- 
secrated by  solemn  promise. 

If  vnuowed  to  another  Order, ...  he  vows  in  this  order. 
Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  229.    (Davies.) 

unvoyageable  (un-voi'aj-a-bl),  a.  1.  Incapa- 
ble of  being  navigated ; '  innavigable.  De  Quin- 
cey. — 2.  Not  to  be  crossed  or  passed  over;  im- 
passable. 

This  unvoyageable  gulf  obscure. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  X.  366. 

unvulgar  (un-vul'gSr),  a.  Not  vulgar  or  com- 
mon. 

Heat  my  brain 
With  Delphic  Are, 
That  I  may  sing  my  thoughts  in  some  unvulgar  strain. 
B.  Jonson,  Underwoods,  xliv. 

unvulgarize  (un-vurga.r-iz),  v.  t.  To  divest  of 

vulgarity;  make  not  ■vntigar  or  common.  Lamb. 

unwaited  (un-wa'ted),  a.    Not  attended :  with 

To  wander  up  and  down  unwaited  on. 

Fletcher,  Mad  Lover,  ii. 

unwakeful  (un-wak'ful),  a.  Sleeping  easily 
and  soundly;  characterized  by  sound  sleep. 

unwakefulness  (un-wak'fiil-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  unwakeful;  soimd  sleep. 

unwakened  (un-wa'knd),  a.  Not  wakened; 
not  roused  from  sleep  or  as  from  sleep.  Mil- 
ton, P.  L.,  V.  9. 

unwallet  (un-wol'et),  v.  t.  To  take  from  a  wal- 
let. 

The  lacquey  laughed,  unsheathed  his  calabash,  and  wn- 
waUeted  his  cheese. 

Jwnrie,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  II.  iv.  14.    (Davies.) 

un'nrandering  (un-won'dfer-ing),  a.  Not  wan- 
dering; not  moving  or  going  from  place  to 
place.     Cowper,  Iliad,  xiii. 

unwapperedt  (un-wop'^rd),  a.  Not  caused  or 
not  having  reason  to  tremble ;  not  made  tremu- 
lous; unpalsied;  hence,  fearless  and  strong 
through  innocence. 

We  come  towards  the  gods. 
Young  and  unwapper'd,  not  halting  under  crimes 
Many  and  stale. 

Fletclier  (and  another),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  v.  4. 

unwardedf  (xm-war'ded),  a.  Unwatched ;  un- 
guarded. J.  Brende,  tr.  of  Quintus  Curtius, 
fol.  81. 

unwaret  (un-war'),  a.  [<  ME.  unwar,  onwar,  < 
AS.  unwser,  unheeding,  unheeded,  unexpected, 
<  un-,  not,  -I-  wser,  heedful :  see  utiA  and  ware^.] 
Unexpected;  unforeseen. 

Upon  thy  glade  day  have  in  thy  mynde 
The  unwar  wo  or  harm  that  comth  bihynde. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  I.  329. 

unwaret  (un-war'),  adv.  [MB.  wnwar;  prop, 
predicate  use  of  vmware,  a.]  Unawares;  unex- 
pectedly. 

On  thee.  Fortune,  I  pleyne. 
That  unuiar  wrapped  hast  me  in  thy  cheyne. 

Chaucer,  Franklin's  Tale,  I  62a 

He  put  yp  his  goode  swerde  for  doute  leste  he  slough 

eny  man  vn-war.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  493. 

unwarelyt  (un-war'li),  adv.  [<  unwarely,  unwar- 

r,  unwarliche,  <  AS.  unwserliee,  unexpectedly, 
unwser,  unexpected:  see  unware,  a.]     Una- 
wares; unforeseen;  unexpectedly. 
Elde  is  comen  unwarly  upon  me. 

Chaucer,  Boethins,  i.  meter  1. 
unwarenesst  (un-war'nes),  n.  [<  unware  + 
-ness.]  The  condition  of  being  imexpected. 
Haklwyt's  Voyages,  I.  201. 
unwarest  (un-warz'),  adv.  [<  ME.  "unwares,  < 
AS.  unwssres,  <  unwser,  unexpected:  see  un- 
ware.]   Unawares ;  by  surprise. 

A  great  sort  of  'I?urks  entred  into  the  bulwarke  of 
Spaine,  .  .  .  and  droue  our  men  out,  I  can  not  tell  how, 
rmwatres  or  otherwise.  HaUuyt's  Voyages,  II.  84. 


unwarily  6655 

anwarily  (un-wa'ri-U),   adv.     In  an  unwary  unwatchfulness    (un-woch'ful-nes),   n.     The 
_^_?'i*X^^*^®,^°i''^"*'°''>  ^^A-    8*^t?  ?•■  character  of  being  unwatchful;  want 
""    '  "^  "  "       of  vigilance.    Leighton,  Com.  on  1  Pet.  iii. 


manner  ^  

lessly ;  unexpectedly.    Shah.,  K.  John,  v.  7^63. 


unwanness  (un-wa  n-nes),  n.  The  character  of  nnwater  (un-wa'tfer),  v.  t.  In  minimg,  to  free,  as 
being  unwary ;  want  of  caution ;  carelessness ;  a  mine,  of  its  water  by  draining,  pumping,  or  ii 
heedlessness;  recklessness.  •  any  other  way.    Encyc.  Brit.rkVL.  iWl . 

miwarllke  (un-war  Uk),  a.    Not  warlike;  not  imwatered  (un-wa't6rd),  a.   1.  Freed  from  wa 


fit  for  war;  not  used  to  war;  not  military. 

The  unwarlike  disposition  of  EthelwoU  gave  encou- 
ragement, no  doubt,  and  easier  entrance  to  the  Danes. 

MUton,  Hist.  Eng.,  r. 
unwarm  (un-wann'),  v.  i.    [<  Mn-2  +  warm.J 
To  lose  warmth;  become  cold.     [Bare.] 


ter;  drained,  as  a  mine. — 2.  Not  watered;  un- 
diluted; umnoistened.— 3.  Not  supplied  with 
water ;  not  given  water  to  dxink. 


tmwholesomeiiess 

2.  Not  deliberately  considered  and  examined  ; 
not  pondered;  not  considered;  negligent;  un- 
guarded: as,  words  Mni«ejp/ie^.     [Bare.] 

What  an  unweighed  behaviour  hath  this  Flemish  drun- 
kard picked  .  .  .  out  of  my  conversation? 

Shaken.  W.  otW.,ii.  L23, 
unweiglling   (un-wa 'ing),  a.     Inconsiderate; 
thoughtless. 
A  very  superficial,  ignorant,  unweighing  fellow. 

Shah.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  2. 147. 


TZ«Wf  (™-^^'t,^"°g)'  »■     [Jf  J'?!  'I-  Of  unwelcome  (un-wel'kum),   a.    Not  welcome: 
unwater.v.i     The  act  or  nroceRB  nf  takniB' wa-     ^^t-  ni.,„o: t n • j.    ,    _.     ^ 


wnwater, «.]  The  act  or  process  of  taking  wa- 
ter from  anything;  draining;  drainage.  The 
Engineer,  LXVII.  298 


With  horrid  chill  each  little  heart  unwa/rms.       Hood. 

unwarned  (un-warnd'),  a.     Not  warned:   not'^^^^l^^^^TlZ^^^'^^^ltZ^ZT!^. 
cautioned ;  not  previously  admonished  of  dan- 
ger.   Locke. 

unwamedly  (un-war'ned-li),  adv. 
warning  or  notice.     [Bare.] 


They  be  suddenly  and  unwamedly  brought  forth. 

Bp.  Bale,  Select  Works,  p.  88. 


unwarp  (un-warp'),  v.  t.    [<  un-^  +  warp.'i    To 

reduce  from  the  state  of  being  warped.    Evelyn. 
unwarped   (un-warpf),  a.    Not  warped;  not 

biased;  impartial ;  unbiased.  Tliomson,  Spring. 
unwarrantability    (un-wor'an-ta-bil'l-ti),   n. 

The  character  of  being  unwarrantable ;  unwar- 

rantableness. 
unwarrantable  (un-wor'an-ta-bl),  a.  Not  war- 


not  unstable ;  not  fluctuating ;  fixed :  constant ; 
steadfast.    Strype,  Bccles.  Mem.,  Edw.  VI.,  an. 

"Without  unwaveringly  (un-wa'ver-ing-li),  adv.    In  an 
unwavering  manner;  steadfastly. 
unwayedf  (un-wad'),  a.    [<  me.  VMwaied;  <  unA 
+  wayed.J     1.  Not  used  to  the  road;  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  road. 

Colts  unwayed  and  not  used  to  travel.  Smkling. 

2.  Having  no  roads;  pathless. 
It  [the  land]  shal  be  vnwa/ied  or  wayles. 

Wyelyf,  Ezek.  xiv.  15. 

unweakened  (un-we'knd),  a.    Not  weakened ; 
not  enfeebled.    Boyle. 


not  pleasing;  not  well  received;   producing 
sadness:  as,  &jx  imweleome gaeat. 

I  fear 
We  sliall  be  much  unwelcome. 

Shah.,  T.  and  C,  iv.  1.  35. 
The  unwelcome  news  of  his  grandson's  dangerous  state 
.  .  .  induced  him  to  set  out  forthwith  for  Holland. 

Bairham,  lugoldsby  Legends,  I.  203. 

unwelcome  (un-wel'kum),  V.  t.    To  treat  as  be- 
ing unwelcome ;  be  displeased  with.     [Bare.] 

She  can  soften  the  occasional  expression  of  half-con- 
cealed ridicule  with  which  the  poor  old  fellow's  sallies  are 
liable  to  be  welcomed — or  unioeleomed. 

The  AtlaMie,  LXV.  560. 
unwelcomely  (un-wel'kum-li),  adv.     In  an  un- 
welcome manner;  without  welcome. 
Garcio  is  come  unwelcoTnely  upon  her.  J.  Baillie.. 

unwelcomeness   (un-wel'kum-nes),   n.     The 


gal;  unjust;  improper.    South',  Sermons 
unwarrantableness  (un-wor'an-tgr-bl-nes),  n. 
The  character  or  state  of  being'unwarrantable. 
Bp.  Sail,  Ans.  to  Vind.  of  Smectymnuus,  $  3. 
unwarrantably  (un-wor'an-ta-bli),  adv.    In  an 
unwarrantable  manner;  In  a  manner  that  can- 
not be  justified.    Bp.  Hall. 
unwarranted  (un-wor'an-ted),  a.     1 ..  Not  war- 
ranted; not  authorized;  unjustifiable 
unwarranted  interference. 

What  do  we  weaklings  so  far  presume  upon  our  abili- 
ties or  success  as  that  we  dare  thrust  ourselves  upon  temp- 
tations unbidden,  unwarranted. 

Bp.  Hall,  Contemplations,  iv.  221. 


2.  Not  guaranteed ;  not  assured  or  certain. 
Upon  hope  of  an  unwarranted  conquest.  Bacon. 

3.  Not  guaranteed  to  be  good,  sound,  or  of  a 
certain  quality:  as,  an  vmwarranted  horse. 

unwarrantedly  (un-wor'an-ted-li),  adv.  In  an 
unwarranted  manner;  without  warrant;  un- 
justifiably. 

unwarrenf,  v.  t.     [<  ME.  imwareynen;  <  un^  +  ,„„»-^_ j_-_-  ,„„  .„=/„;j  „„„>  „ 
warren.-^    To  depfive  of  the  character  of  a  war-  unweanedness  Jun-we^rid-nes),  n. 


not  withdrawn  or  disengaged 

The  heathen  Angle  and  Saxon,  still  unweaned  from  his 
fierce  Teutonic  creed.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  128. 

unweariable  (un-we'ri-a-bl),  a.  That  cannot 
be  tired  out  or  wearied."  BooJcer,  Eccles.  Pol- 
ity, i.  4. 

unweariably  (un-we'ri-a-bli),  adv.    In  an  un- 
weariable manner;  ind'efatigably.    Bp.  Hall, 
g^g  g^    Christiau  Assurance  of  Heaven. 
'       unwearied  (im-we'rid),  a.  1 
fatigued. 

The  unweaHed  sun  from  day  to  day 
Does  his  creator's  power  display. 

Addison,  Ode. 
2.  Indefatigable;  assiduous 
severance :  of  persons. 

Would  you  leave  me 
Without  a  farewell,  Hubert?  fly  a  friend 
Unwearied  in  his  study  to  advance  you? 

Fletcher,  Beggars'  Bush,  i.  2. 

unweariedly  (un-we'rid-li),  adv.  In  an  tm- 
wearied  manner;  indefatigably;  assiduously. 


per- 


uiwi*xj.(*iiuei»uic  vuii-wur  aii-ijit-uii,  w.  i.^ou  war-  „«__--«.,  j  / -  J/^         xt  j.  j   -l  State  of  being  unwelcome.  ^owte.Works.  VI.  43. 

rantable;  not  defensible  ";>ot  justifiable ;  iUe-  '^T^^^t^^^^^^MhtJj^''^^^^'^^'"'^'  unwell  (un-wel'),  a.     1.  Notweil;  indisposed^ 

not  in  good  health ;  ailing;  somewhat  ill. 

Whilst  they  were  on  this  discourse  and  pleasant  tattle 
of  drinking,  Gargamelle  began  to  be  a  little  unwell. 

Urquhart,  tr.  of  Babelais,  i.  6. 
The  mistress,  they  told  us,  was  sick,  which  in  America 
signifies  what  we  should  call  being  unwell. 

Capt.  B.  Hall,  Travels  in  North  America,  L  46. 

2.  Asaeuphemism,menstruant;  having  courses. 
Compare  «ic&l,  a.,  6.  =:Syn.  1.  Aaing, etc.  See  mckl. 
Not  wearied;  not  unwellness  (un-wel'nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  unwell  or  indisposed.  Chesterfield,  Let- 
ter, 1755.     [Bare.] 

unwemmedt,  a,.  [ME.,  <  AS.  unwemmed;  as 
im-^  +  wemmed.']    Unspotted;  unstained. 

Thus  hath  Crist  unwemmed  kept  Constaunce. 

Chmuier,  Man  of  Law's  'Tale,  1.  826. 

unwept  (un-wepf),  o.  1.  Not  wept  for;  not 
lamented;  not  mourned. 

Vnwept,  unhonoui'ed,  and  imsung. 

Sco«,L.of  L.  M.,vi.  1. 

2.  Not  shed ;  not  wept :  as,  unwept  tears. 
unwet  (un-wef),  a.    Not  wet;   not  moist  or 
humid;  not  moistened;  dry. 

Though  once  I  meant  to  meet 
My  fate  with  face  unmoved  and  eyes  unwet. 

Dryden,  Sig.  and  Guis.,  1.  673. 

unwhipped  (un-hwipf),  a.  Not  whipped;  not 
punished.    Also  unwhipt. 

Tremble,  thou  wretch, 
That  hast  within  thee  undivulged  crimes, 
Unwhipp'd  of  justice.  Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  2.  63. 

unwholet  (un-hol'),  a.  [<  ME.  unhol,  unhal,  < 
AS.  unhdl  (=  OHGr.  unhail  =  Icel.  uheill  =  Goth. 
unhaels),  not  whole,  not  sound,  <  un-,  not,  + 
hal,  whole :  see  whole.']  Not  whole ;  not  sound ; 
infirm;  unsound.     Todd. 

unwholesome  (un-hol'sum),  a.  [<  ME.  "unhol- 
sum,  onhoUom  (=  Icel.  uheilsamr);  <  un-^  + 
wholesome.']  1.  Not  wholesome;  unfavorable  to 
healthy  insalubrious;  unhealthful:  as,  unwhole- 
some air ;  unwholesome  food. 

A  certaine  Well  .  .  .  hud  once  very  foule  water,  and 
unwholesome  to  drink.  Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 138. 

2.  Not  sound;  diseased;  tainted;  impaired;, 
defective. 

Prithee  bear  some  charity  to  my  wit ;  do  not  tiiink  it  so- 
unwholesome.  Shak.,  Othello,  iv.  1. 126. 

3.  Indicating  ^unsound  health;  characteristic 
of  or  suggesting  au  unsound  condition,  physi- 
cal or  mental;  hence,  repulsive. 

One  from  whom  the  heart  recoiled,  who  was  offensive 
to  every  sense,  with  those  white,  unwholesome,  greasy 
hands,  the  powder,  the  scent,  the  masses  of  false  hair,  the 
still  falser  and  more  dreadful  smile. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  Poor  Gentleman,  xliv. 

unwholesomely  (un-hol'sum-li),  adv.  In  an 
unwholesome  manner;  unhealthfully.  The 
Academy,  April  12,  1890,  p,  249. 

unwholesomeness  (un-hol'sum-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  character  of  being  unwholesome,  in 
any  sense;  insalubrity;  unhealthfulness:  as, 
the  unwholesomeness  of  a  climate. 


ren. 

That  alle  the  wareyn  of  Staneswyth  the  apertinaunce  be 
vnwareyn£d  and  vnforested  for  euermore,  so  that  alle  the 
f  oraayd  citezens  of  London  her  eyers  and  successours  haue 
alle  the  frauncheaes  of  the  wareyn  and  forest  vnblem- 
ysshyd.  Charter  of  London,  in  Arnold's  Ghron.,  p.  19. 

unwary  (un-wa'ri),  a.    [<  «m-i  +  wary, 
ware,  the  earlier  form.]     1 .  Not  wary ;  not  vigi- 
lant against  danger;  not  cautious;  unguarded; 
precipitate;  heedless;  careless.   Milton,  F.'L., 
V.  695. — 2t.  Unexpected. 

All  in  the  open  hall  amazed  stood 
At  suddenness  of  that  unwary  sight. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  L  xii.  25. 

unwashed  (un-woshf),  a.  Not  washed,  (a)  Not 
cleansed  hy  water;  filthy;  unclean:  as,  unwashed  wool; 
hence,  vulgar. 

Another  lean  unwash'd  artificer. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  2.  201. 

Such  foul  and  unwashed  bawdry  as  is  now  made  the  food 

of  the  scene,  B.  Jonson,  Yolpone,  Ded. 


(6)  Not  overflowed  by  water :  as,  a  rock  unwashed  by  the 
waves.— The  unwashed,  the  great  unwashed,  the 
lower  class  of  people.    The  latter  phrase  was  first  applied 


The  state 
of  being  unwearied.    Baxter. 
unwearyi  (un-we'ri),  a.     [<  MB.  unwery,  <  AS. 
unwerig,  not  weary;   as  vmA  +  weary.]     Not 
weary. 

I  noot  ne  why,  unwery,  that  I  f  eynte. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  L  410. 

Cf.  MM-  linweary^  (un-we'ri),  v.  t.    To  relieve  of  weari- 
ness ;  refresh  after  fatigue.     [Bare.] 
To  unweary  myself  after  my  studies. 

Dryden,  Letters  (ed.  Malone),  p.  23. 

unweave  (un-wev'),  v.t.    1.  To  imdo  or  take  to 

pieces  (that  which  has  been  woven,  as  a  textile 

fabric). 
Unweave  the  web  of  fate.    Sandys,  Christ's  Passion,  p.  4. 

2.  To  separate;  take  apart,  as  the  threads  which 

compose  a  textile  fabric. 
unwebbed  (un-webd'),  a.     Not  webbed;   not 

web-footed.    Pennant. 
unwed  (un-wed'),  a.    Unmarried.    Shak.,  C.  of 

E.,  ii.  1.  26. 
unwedgeable  (un-wej'a-bl),  a.    Not  to  be  split 

with  wedges;  in  general,  not  easily  split;  not 

fissile,  as  pepperidge.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  2. 116, 


to  the  artisan  class,  but  is  now  used  to  designate  the  lower  unweedod  (un-we  ded),  a.    Not  weeded;   not 
classes  generaUy— the  mob,  the  rabble.  cleared  of  weeds.     Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  1.  135, 

unwashent  (uu-wosh'n),  a.    [<  ME.  ummaschen,  unweenedt  (un-wend'),  a.    [<  MB.  unwened,  < 


unweaschen,  <  AS.  unwxseen,  not  washed;  as 
un-^  +  washen.]  Not  washed;  unwashed.  Mat. 
XV.  20. 


AS.  unwened,  unhoped ;  as  un-^  +  weened.]   Un- 
thought  of;  unexpected. 
Unhoped  or  unwened.     Chaucer,  Boethius,  iv.  prose  6. 
Whan  thei  han  eten,  thei  putten  hire  Disaches  un-  unweoping  (un-we'ping),  a.    Not  weeping;  not 
Cawdroun,  with  remenant  of  ~t„jjrl~?_^i™„„«jJ^+fnl.o.  ■ 


wasschen  in  to  the  Pot  or 

the  Flessche  and  of  the  Brothe,  til  thei  wole  eten  azen. 
MandevSle,  Travels,  p.  260. 

unwasted  (un-was'ted),  a.    1.  Not  wasted  or 


shedding  or  dropping  tears :  aSfUnweeping  eyes, 
Drayton,  Duke  Humphrey  to  Blenor  Cobham, 
[Bare.] 

A  variant  of  Mm- 


lost  by  extravagance;  not  lavished  away;  not  ^yF.9f^^^JJ:^:J^'^^^'>'  " 
dissipated. — 2.  Not  consumed  or  diminished 
by  time,  violence,   or  other  means.     Sir  B. 
Blackmore. — 3.  Not  devastated;  not  laid  waste. 


The  unweeting  Child 
Shall  by  his  beauty  win  his  grandsire's  heart. 

Words^/iarth,  Vaudracour  and  Julia. 


The  most  southerly  of  the  unwasted  provinces. 

Burke,  Nabob  of  Arcot's  Debts. 

4.  Not  emaciated,  as  by  illness. 
unwatchful  (un-woch'ful),   a.     Not  vigilant. 
Jer.  Taylor,  Sermons,  II.  20. 


unweetinglyt  (un-we'ting-li),  adv.    A  variant 
of  unwittingly.    Milton,  S.  A.,  1. 1680. 

unweighed  (un-wad'),  a.     l.  Not  weighed;  not 
having  the  weight  ascertained. 
Solomon  left  all  the  vessels  unweighed.       1  Ei.  vji.  47. 


Apulia,  part  of  Italy,  near  the  Adriatick  gulf,  where 
land,  it  seems,  was  very  cheap,  either  for  the  barrenness 
and  cragged  heighth  of  the  mountains  or  for  the  unwh^ile- 
someness  of  the  air,  and  the  wind  Atabulus. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires,  Iv.,  note  4. 


unwield 

unwieldt  (un-weld'),  a.  [<  ME.  unweelde,  un- 
welde,  <  M»-i  +  welde,  <  AS.  wylde,  powerful, 
<  «!eaMan,,wield:  see  wieldJ]  Weak;  impotent. 

The  more  he  preyseth  Eelde, 
Though  he  be  croked  and  unweelde. 

Sam.  a/  the  Rose,  L  4886. 

unwieldily  (un-wel'di-li),  ode.  In  an  unwieldy 
manner;  oumbrously.    Dryden. 

xmwieldiness  (nn-wel'di-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  unwieldy;  heaviness;  difficulty  of  being 
moved:  as,  the  unwieldiness  of  a  person  having 
a  corpulent  body.    Donne,  Love's  Diet. 

imwieldsomef  (un-weld'sum),  a.  [<  unA  + 
wieldsome.'i  Unwieldy.  JVbrtfe,  tr.  of  Plutarch, 
p.  582.  ' 

Xinwieldy  (un-wel'di),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
unweldie;  <  «ra-l  +  meldyj\  Movable  or  mov- 
ing with  difficulty;  unmanageable  from  size, 
shape,  or  weight;  lacking  pliability:  as,  an  un- 
wieldy hulk ;  an  unwieldy  rock. 

Bestow  on  him  some  more  heart,  tor  that  grosse  and  so 
vaioeidie  a  body. 

Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowea,  1577),  p.  340. 
Pablic  business,  in  its  whole  unwieldy  compass,  must 
always  form  the  subject  of  these  daily  chronicles. 

De  Qaimsey,  Style,  i. 

imwildt  (un-wild'),  V.  t.  [<  un-^  +  wild^.}  To 
tame.  Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii., 
Handie-Crafts.     [Bare.] 

Unwilful  (un-wil'ful),  o.  Not  wilful ;  not  char- 
acterized by  or  done  through  wilfulness :  as,  an 
unwilful  slight.    Biehardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe, 

1.  8.    {Dailies.) 

im-will  (un-wil'),  V.  t.    [<  m-2  +  wtZJi.]    To  will 
the  reverse  of ;  reverse  one's  will  in  regard  to. 
He  .  .  .  who  unwUls  what  he  has  willed.     JjongJMau). 
unwilled  (un-wild' ),  a.     1 .  Deprived  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  wiU;  bereft  of  the  power  of  volition. 
[Rare.] 

Now,  your  will  is  all  unwOXei,. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Duchess  Kay. 

2.  Not  willed;  not  purposed;  involuntary;  un- 
intentional; spontaneous.     Clarke. 

unwilling   (un-wU'ing),  a.     1.    Not  willing; 

loath;  disinclined;  reluctant:  as,  3,ji  unwilling 

servant. 

If  the  sun  rise  unwUling  to  his  race.  Dryden, 

The  next  came  Nedham  in  on  lusty  horse. 
That,  angry  with  delay,  at  trumpet's  sound, 
Would  snoi-t,  and  stamp,  and  stand  upon  no  ground. 
Unwilling  of  his  master's  tarriance.  Peele,  Polyhymnia. 

2t.  Undesigned;  involuntary. 

Patience,  I  pray  you ;  'twas  a  fault  unwilling. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  1. 159. 
=Syil.  Opposed,  averse,  indisposed,  backward. 

unwillingly  (un-wil'ing-li),  adv.  In  an  unwUl- 
ing manner;  against  one's  will;  not  with  good 
will;  reluctantly.    Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2.  368. 

■unwillingness  (un-wil'ing-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  unwilling ;  loathness ;  disinclination ; 
reluctance.    Shale,  Rich.  III.,  ii.  2.  92. 

nnwily  (un-wi'li),  a.  Not  wily;  free  from 
cunning.    Eclectic  Bev. 

irnwind  (un-wind'),  V.  [<  ME.  umvinden,  on- 
winden,  <  AS.  umvindan,  unwind,  <  un-,  back, 
+  windan,  ■wind:  seeMM-3and«ii»d2.]  I.  trans. 
1.  To  wind  off;  loose  or  separate,  as  what  is 
wound  or  convolved ;  set  free  or  loose :  as,  to 
■unwind  tbieSiA  or  a  ball. — 2.  To  disentangle; 
free  from  entanglement. 

In  regard  of  them  who  desiring  to  serve  God  as  they 
ought,  but  being  not  so  skilful  as  in  every  point  to  unwind 
themselves'  where  the  snares  of  glossing  speech  do  lie  to 
entangle  them.  Sooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  4. 

II.  intrans.  To  admit  of  being  unwound;  be- 
some  unwound:  as,  a  skein  that  unioinds  easily. 
Mortimer. 
linwinkt  (un-wingk'),  v.  i.     [ME.  unwynken;  < 
»»-2  -t-  wink.']    To  open;  unclose. 

When  that  thaire  een  gynneth  forto  unwynJc 
And  thai  to  braunche,  into  the  laiiile  let  synk 
A  reede  right  liy. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  MS. 

unwinking  (un-wing'king),  a.    Not  winking; 

not  shutting  the  eyes;  not  ceasing  to  wake  or 

watch. 

UnwirUcing  vigilance.  V.  Knox,  Essays,  No.  17. 

unwinning  (un-win'ing),  a.  Not  winning;  not 

adapted  to  win  orgain  favor;  imeonciliatory. 

Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  if  ii.  7. 

nnwiped  (un-wipf),  a.  Not  wiped ;  not  cleaned 

by  rubbing.    Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  3.  108. 
imwire  (un-wir'),  v.  t.    [<  un-^  +  mre.]    To  re- 
move the  wire  of;  take  out  the  wire  from. 
[Bare.] 
I  must  unwire  that  cage  and  liberate  the  captive. 

Walter  Colton,  Ship  and  Shore,  p.  88. 
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unwisdom  (un-wiz'dum),  n.  [<  ME.  unwisdom, 
onwisdom;  <  un-'^  +  wisdom.']  Lack  of  wisdom; 
ignorance;  foolishness;  foUy;  unwise  conduct 
or  speech. 

Let  us  not  commit  the  unwiadom,  rebuked  ages  ago  by 
the  highest  voice,  of  disputing  among  ourselves  which 
should  be  the  greatest. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  98. 

unwise  (un-wiz'),  a.  [<  ME.  unwis,  <  AS.  unwis 
(=  OS.  unwis  =  OHGr.  MHG.  umwis  =  Goth,  un- 
veis),  unwise,  foolish,  ignorant,  <  un-,  not^  + 
ims,  wise:  see  mm-I  and  wisei.]  1.  Not  wise; 
Lacking  wisdom  or  judgment;  foolish;  indis- 
creet: as,  a.nunwiseTaa,nj  unwise  Mugs.  Shak., 
Cor.,  iii.  1. 91. — 2.  Not  dictated  by  wisdom ;  not 
adapted  to  the  desired  end;  injudicious;  im- 
prudent: as,  unwise  measures;  urmise  delay. 
Shak.,  Rich,  m.,  iv.  1.  52. 

unwisely  (un-wiz'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  unwisely,  un- 
wysely,  unwisliche,  <  AS.  unwislice,  unwisely;  as 
unwise  +  -1/y^.']  In  an  unwise  manner;  injudi- 
ciously; indiscreetly;  not  wisely;  not  prudent- 
ly: as,  uwmsely  TigiA;  unwisely  staAiaas. 

Saue  thes  fonnet  tolke,  the  f rigies  of  troy. 
That  vnwysely  has  wroght  with  wyttis  full  febill. 
And  oSendit  our  frenchyp  thurgh  foli  of  horn  selnyn. 
Destruetion  of  Tray  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  4207. 

unwisht  (un-wish'),i>.  *.  [<  Mjj-2  +  aiM.]  To 
wish  not  to  be ;  make  away  with  by  wishing. 
Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  3.  76. 

unwished  (un-wishf),  a.  Not  wished  for; 
not  sought;  not  desired;  unwelcome.  Shak., 
M.  N.  D.,  i.  1.  81. 

unwistf  (un-wisf),  a.  [ME.  unwist,  unwyst;  < 
unA  +  wist.']  1.  Unknown;  without  being 
known. 

Unwist  of  every  wyght  but  of  Pandare. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  603. 
2.  Unknowing;  ignorant. 

He  shal  the  ese,  unwyst  of  it  hymselve. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  1400. 

unwitt  (un-wif),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  unwiien;  <  M»-l 
+  wit,  v.]    To  be  ignorant. 

Whan  that  God  knoweth  anything  to  be,  he  ne  unwot 
nat  that  thilke  wantith  necessite  to  be. 

Chaucer,  Boethins,  v,  prose  6. 

unwitt  (un-wif),  n.    [<  ME.  unwit,  unwitt,  onwit, 

<  AS.  migewit,  unwisdom,  folly ;  as  un-^  +  wit, 
n.]    Lack  of  wit;  folly. 

Hym  wyte  I  that  1  dye, 
And  myii  unwit,  that  ever  I  clomb  so  hye. 

Chaucer,  Complaint  of  Mars,  1.  271. 
unwitch  (un-wich'),  v.  t.  [<  un-^  +  witch.]  To 
free  from  the  effects  of  witchcraft ;  disenchant. 
B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iv.  7. 
[Rare.] 
unwithdrawing  (un-wiTH-dra'ing),  a.  Not 
withdrawing;  continually  liberal. 

Such  a  full  and  umaitJidrawing  hand. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  711. 

unwithered  (un-wiTH'6rd),    a.     Not  withered 

or  faded. 
The  yet  unuiither'd  blush. 

Shirley  (and  FletcTierT),  Coronation,  v. 
unwithering  (un-wiTH'er-ing),  a.    Not  liable 

to  wither  or  fade.     Cowper,  Task,  iii.  570. 
unwithheld  (un-wiTH-held'),  a.  Not  withheld ; 

not  kept  or  held  back;  not  hindered.  Thomson, 

To  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
unwithstood  (un-wi5H-stud'),  a.    Not  opposed 

or  resisted.    J.  Philips,  Cider,  i. 
unwitnessed  (un-wit'nest),  a.    Not  witnessed; 

not  attested  by  witnesses ;  wanting  testimony. 

Hooker. 
unwittily  (un-wit'i-li),  adv.     [<  ME.  unwittili; 

<  unwit^  +  -%2.]    Without  wit;   not  wittily. 
Cowley. 

unwittingt  (nn-wit'ing),  n.    [<  ME.  unwittinge; 

<  «n-i  -I-  witting,  n.]    Ignorance. 
And  now,  bretheren,  I  woot  that  by  unvnti/nff  gee  diden. 

WycHf,  Acts  iiL  17. 
unwitting  (un-wit'ing),  a.  [Formerly  also  un- 
weeUng;  <  ME.  unwittyng,  miioityng,  unwetyng, 
onmtinde,  <  AS.  unwitend  (=  OHG.  unviizzende 
=  Icel.  uvitandi);  as  Mn-i  +  witling,  a.]  Not 
knowing;  ignorant. 

Unwittyng  of  this  Dorigen  at  aL 

CAa««!«r,Tfranklln's  Tale,  1.  208. 
Children  that,  unwitting  why, 
Lent  the  gay  shout  their  shrilly  cry. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  iiL  20. 

unwittingly  (un-wit'ing-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  unwit- 
tyngly,  unwetandli;  <  unwitUng  +  -lyK]    With- 
out knowing ;  ignorantly.     Chaucer. 
They  run  from  my  pen  unimttingly,  if  they  be  verse. 

B.  Jonmn,  Poetaster,  i.  L 

unwitty  (un-wit'i),  a.    [<  ME.  unwitU  (=  OHG. 

unwizsig  =  Icel.  uvitv^r);  <  vmA  +  mtty.]    If. 


unworn 

Not  knowing;  not  wise;  foolish.    JfycZt/',  Wis- 
dom iii.  12. — 2.  Not  witty;  destitute  of  wit: 
as,  unwitty  jokes.    Shenstone,  A  Simile. 
unwivedt  (un-wivd'),   a.     Having  no  wife. 
Selden. 
unwdman  (un-wum'an),  V.  t.    To  deprive  of 
the  qualities  of  a  woman;  unsex.    Sandys,  tr. 
of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  ii. 
unwomanly  (un-wiun'an-U),  a.    Not  womanly; 
unbecoming  a  woman;  unfemlnine. 
A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags, 
Plying  her  needle  and  thread. 

Hood,  Song  of  the  Shirt 

unwomanly  (un-wum'an-li),  adv.  In  a  manner 
unbecoming  a  woman. 

For  your  poor  children's  sake,  do  not  so  unwomanly 
cast  away  yourself.  Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  a 

unwondert  (un-wun'd6r),  V.  t.  To  deprive  of 
wonder;  explain  so  as  to  make  no  longer  a 
wonder  or  marvel. 

Whilest  Papists  crie  up  this  his  incredible  contlnency, 
others  easily  unwonder  the  same, by  imputing  it  partly  to 
his  impotence  afflicted  with  an  inflrmitie,  partly  to  the 
distaste  of  his  wife. 

FuUer,  Church  Hist,  II.  vL  17.    (fiaviei.) 

unwondering  (un-vrun'd6r-ing),  a.  Not  won- 
dering; incurious. 

But,  wiser  now,  the  unwondering  world,  alas  I 
Gives  all  poor  Herschel's  glory  to  his  glass. 

WOeot  (Peter  Pindar),  p.  236. 

unwontf  (un-wunf),  a.  Unwonted;  unaccus- 
tomed. 

Unwont  with  heards  to  watch,  or  pasture  sheepe. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VL  xi.  40. 

unwonted  (un-wun'ted),  a.  1.  Not  wonted; 
not  common;  uncommon;  unusual;  infre- 
quent; rare:  as,  an  tinwori ted  sight;  unwonted 
changes.    Dryden. 

And  joy  unwanted,  and  surprise,' 
Gave  their  strange  wUdness  to  his  eyes. 

Seott,  Harmion,  vi.  5. 

2.  Unaccustomed;  unused ;  not  made  familiar 

by  practice:  as,  a  child  unwonted  to  strangers. 

Milton. 
unwontedly  (un-wun'ted-li),  adv.    In  an  un- 
wonted or  unaccustomed  manner. 
unwontedness  (un-wun'ted-nes),  n.     The  state 

of  being  unwonted ;  uncommonness ;  rareness. 

Jer.  Taylor  (?),  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  121. 
unwooed  (un-w8d'),  a.  Not  wooed ;  not  courted. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  liv. 
unwoof  (un-wof),  V.  t.    To  remove  the  woof 

of.     [Bare.] 
unworded  (un-w6r'ded),  a.    Not  worded;  not 

spoken,  told,  or  mentioned;  also,  not  speaking; 

silent. 

You  should  have  found  my  thanks  paid  in  a  smile 
If  I  had  fell  unworded. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Nice  Valour,  iL  1. 
So,  still  unworded,  save  in  memory  mute, 
Kest  thou,  sweet  hour  of  viol  and  of  lute. 

M.  W.  Cfilder,  Lyrics,  Music  and  Words. 
unwork  (nn-werk'),  v.  t.     To  undo. 

If  they  light  in  the  middle  or  bottom  of  a  dead  hedge, 
your  best  way  is  softly  to  unwork  the  hedge  till  you  come 
to  them.         C.  Butler,  Fem.  Mon.,  p.  92.    (JSncyc.  Diet,) 

unworkable  (un-wer'ka^bl),  a.  1.  Not  work- 
able ;  not  capable  of  bemg  wrought  into  shape. 
—  2.  Hard  to  manage  or  to  induce  to  work; 
indocile. 

I  think  it  would  he  difficult  to  find  a  body  more  unwork- 
able, or  more  difficult  to  bring  together  or  to  m»nage. 

Laneet,  No.  3522,  p.  509. 

unworking  (un-w6r'Mng),  a.  Living  without 
labor:  as,  the  unworking  classes.     J.  S.  Mill. 

unworkmanlike  (un-werk'man-lik),  a.  Not 
workmanlike;  -unlike  what  a" good  workman 
would  make  or  do. 

Some  of  the  most  inartistic  and  unworkmanZike  of  the 
products  have  proudly  been  pomted  to  by  school  commis- 
sioners as  proofs  of  the  success  of  the  manual-training 
course.  yew  York  Evening  Post,  April  25, 189L 

unworld  (un-w&rld'),  v.  t.  To  cause  not  to  be 
worldly  or  to  belong  to  the  world.     [Rare.] 

Take  away  the  least  vericnlum  out  of  the  world,  and  it 
unworlds  alL  N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  2L 

unworldliness  (un-wferld'li-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  unworldly. 

unworldly  (un-w^rld'li),  a.  Not  worldly;  not 
influenced  by  worldly  or  sordid  motives;  spir- 
itual. 

imwormed  (un-w6rmd'),  a.  Not  wormed ;  not 
having  the  worm-like  lyitta  cut  from  under  the 
tongue :  said  of  a  dog. 

She  is  mad  with  love, 
As  mad  as  ever  unwortn'd  dog  was. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Woman  Pleased,  Iv.  S, 

unworn  (un-wom'),  a.  Not  worn;  not  impaired. 
Burke.  *^ 


unworsUp 

nnworshipt  (un-w6r'ship),  v.  t.  [ME.,  <  «m-i 
+  worship.']  To  dishonor;  treat  with  dishonor. 
Wyclif,  Eom.  ii.  23. 
unworshiped,  unworshipped  (un-w6r'shipt), 
a.  Not  worshiped;  not  adored.  Milton.'P.li., 
V.  670.  '  ' 

unworshipful  (un--w6r'ship-ful),  a.    [<  ME.  vm- 
worshiipfui;  <  un-^  +  worshipful.]   Not  entitled 
to  respect;  dishonorable. 
The  unworghip/ul  aeies  of  dignitees. 

Chatusmr,  BoSthias,  iii.  meter  i. 
tmwortht  (un-w6rth'),  a.     [<  ME.  wrmorth,  im- 
tourth,  mmorth,  <  AS.  unweorth,  not  worth,  un- 
worthy; as  M»-i  +  worth^.}    Unworthy;  little 
worth.    Milton,  Tetraehordon. 
1in'W0rtll(un-w6rth'),».  Unworthiness.  [Bare.] 
Those  superstitious  blockheads  of  the  twelfth  century 
had  reverence  for  Worth,  abhorrence  of  Ummrlh. 

CmlyU,  Past  and  Present,  ii.  9. 
unwortMly  (un-w^r'sni-li),  a^».    In  an  un- 
worthymanner;  not  according  to  desert;  either 
above  or  below  merit:  as,  to  treat  a  man  wn- 
worfMly;  to  advance  a  person  unworthily. 
Lest  my  jealous  aim  might  err 
And  so  wnworthUy  disgrace  the  man. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iii.  1.  29. 

unworthiness  (un-w6r'SHi-nes),  n.  The  charac- 
ter of  being  unworthy ;  want  of  worth  or  merit. 

If  thy  wnworthineiB  raised  love  in  me, 
More  worthy  I  to  be  beloved  of  thee. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cL 

unworthy  (un-w6r'5Hi),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  im- 
worthy,  urmwthy,  onwurthy;  <  m»-1  +  worthy.'] 
I.  a.  1.  Not  deserving;  not  worthy;  undeserv- 
ing: usually  followed  by  of. 

The  most  umworthy  o/her  you  call  Kosalind. 

Shah,  As  you  Like  it,  iv.  1. 197. 
None  but  those  who  are  unwortJiy  protection  conde- 
scend to  solicit  it.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xx. 

S.  Wanting  merit ;  worthless ;  vile ;  base. 

Look  you,  now,  how  unworthy  a  thing  you  make  of  me  1 
Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2.  379. 

3.  Unbecoming;  shameful;  discreditable. 

The  brutal  action  roused  his  manly  mind. 
Koved  with  unworthy  usage  of  the  maid. 
He,  though  unarmed,  resolved  to  give  her  aid. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  1.  127. 

4.  Not  having  suitable  qualities  or  value  ;  un- 
suitable; unbecoming;  beneath  the  character 
of :  with  of. 

Something  unworthy  of  the  author.  Swift. 

I  will  take  care  to  suppress  things  uimorlhy  of  him. 

Piype,  Letter  to  Swift. 

6t.  Not  deserved;  not  justified. 

Worthy  vengeance  on  thyself. 
Which  didst  unworthy  slaughter  upon  others. 

SAosfe,  Rich.  III.,  i.  2.  88. 

II.  n.  One  who  is  unworthy.    [Bare.] 

John  Wllmot,  Earl  of  Itocheater  OM!-imS),  born  In  Ox- 
fordshire in  1647,  was  one  of  the  unworfhies  of  the  reign 
of  the  "merry  monarch,  scandalous  and  poor." 

Eneye.  Brit.,  XX.  614. 

iinwott.    See  unwit. 

xmwounded  (im-won'ded),  a.    1.  Not  wound- 
ed; not  hurt ;  not  injured  by  external  violence. 
His  right  arm 's  only  shot. 
And  that  compell'd  him  to  forsake  his  sword ; 
He 's  else  unwounded.  . 

Beau,  and  FL,  Enight  of  Malta,  iv.  4. 

5.  Not  hurt;  not  offended:  as,  unwounded  ears. 

She,  who  can  love  a  sister's  charms,  or  hear 
Sighs  for  a  daughter  with  unwounded  ear. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iL  260. 

unwrap  (un-rap'),  V.  [<  ME.  umorappen;  <  m«-2 
+  wrap.]  I.  trans.  To  open  or  undo,  as  what 
is  wrapped  or  folded ;  disclose ;  reveal. 

Verray  need  unwrappeth  al  thy  wounde  hid. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  1.  5. 

II.  intrans.   To  become  opened  or  undone. 
Electric  Rev.  (Amer.),  XV.  xvii.  14. 
unwrastt,  unwrestt,  a.    [ME.,  <  AS.  unwrsest, 
infirm,  weak,  bad,  <  un-,  not,  -i-  wriest,  strong, 
firm.]    Infirm;  unreliable. 

He  were  vnioriMt  of  hus  worde  that  witnesse  is  of  trewthe. 
Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxi.  313. 

unwrayt, ».  *■   A  variant  of  mwwj^.    Norfhjiv.ot 

Plutarch,  p.  25.     (^Nares.) 
unwreaked  (un-rekt'),  a.    Not  wreaked;  un- 
avenged; unrevenged.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  9. 
unwreath,  unwreathe  (un-reth',  un-resn'), 

v.t.    To  undo,  as  anything  wreathed ;  untwine ; 

untwist.    Boyle. 
unwrecked  (un-rekf),  a.    Not  wrecked:  not 

ruined;  not  destroyed.    Drayton,  Upon  Lady 

Aston's  Departure  for  Spain, 
unwrestt,  a.    See  umorast. 
unwrinkle  (vin-ring'kl),  v.  t.    To  reduce  from 

a  wrinkled  state ;  smooth. 
418 
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unwrinkled  (nn-ring'kld),  a.    Not  wrinkled; 

not   having   wrinkles   or    furrows;    smooth; 

hence, flowing;  even.  .B^rtw,  Childe  Harold, iv. 
unwrite  (un-nf),  v.  t.  To  cancel,  as  that  which 

is  written;  erase.     [Bare.] 

Yee  write  them  in  your  closets,  and  unwrtte  them  in 

your  Courts.  MiUon,  Animadversions. 

unwriting  (un-ri'ting),  a.    Not  writing;  not 
assuming  the  character  of  an  author.     [Bare.] 
The  honest  umwHtimg  subject  Artuthnot. 

unwritten  (un-rit'n),  a.     1.  Not  written;  not 
reduced  to  writing;  oral;  traditional:  as,  w»- 
written  laws ;  wnwritten  customs. 
Fredestinat  thel  prechen  prechours  that  this  shewen. 
Or  prechen  inparflt  ypult  out  of  grace, 
Ynwryten  for  som  wikkeduesse  as  holy  writ  sheweth. 

Piers  Plowman  (C)j.xiL  209. 

The  proverbs  themselves  are  no  doubt  often  taken 

from  that  unwritten  wisdom  of  the  common  people  for 

which  .  .  .  Spain  has  always  been  more  famous  than  any 

other  country.  Ticlcmyr,  Span.  Lit.,  L  340. 

2.  Not  written  upon;  blank;  containing  no 
writing. 

A  rude,  unwritten  blank.  South,  Sermons. 

3.  Not  distinctly  expressed,  laid  down,  or  for- 
mulated, but  generally  understood  and  ac- 
knowledged as  binding :  as,  an  unwritten  rule ; 

an  unwritten  constitution trnwrltten  law,  law 

which,  although  it  may  be  reduced  to  writing,  rests  for 
its  authority  on  custom  or  judicial  decision,  etc.,  as  dis> 
tinguished  from  law  originating  in  written  command, 
statute,  or  decree.    See  c(ymmon  law,  under  common. 

unwrought  (un-rat'),  a.  Not  labored;  not  man- 
ufactured ;  not  worked  up. 

They  [of  Smyrna]  export  also  a  great  deal  of  unwrought 
cotton.  Poeocke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  33. 

unWTUng  (un-rung'),   a.     Not  pinched;  not 
galled. 
Let  the  galled  jade  wince,  our  withers  are  unwrung. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2.  253. 

unwryt,  V.  *.    To  reveal;  disclose.   Also  unwrie, 
unwray.     Chaitcer,  Troilus,  i.  858. 
unyielded  (im-yel'ded),  a.  Not  having  yielded ; 
unyielding.     [Bare.] 
O'erpowered  at  length  they  force  him  to  the  ground, 
Unyielded  as  he  was,  and  to  the  pillar  boimd. 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc,  iii.  651. 

unyielding  (un-yel'ding),  a.    Not  yielding  to 
force,  persuasion,  or  treatment;  unbending; 
unpliant;  stiff;  firm;  obstinate. 
With  fearless  courage  and  unyielding  resolution. 

Edwards,  Works,  III.  412. 

unyieldingly  (un-y§l'ding-li),  adv.  In  an  un- 
yielding manner ;  firmly. 

unyieldingness  (un-yel'ding-nes),  n.  The  char- 
acter or  state  of  being  unyielding;  obstinacy; 
firmness.    Daniel,  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  47. 
unyoke  (un-yok'), «.   I.  trans.  1.  To  loose  from 
a  yoke ;  free  from  a  yoke. 

The  chief  himself  unyokes  the  panting  steeds. 

Pope,  niad,  xxiiL  696. 

Her  purple  Swans,  uvyoak'd,  the  Chariot  leave, 

Cangrem,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 
2t.  To  part ;  disjoin. 

Shall  these  hands  .  .  . 
Unyoke  this  seizure  and  this  kind  regret? 

Shak,,  K.  John,  Iii.  1.  241. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  loosed  from,  or  as  if 
from,  a  yoke;  give  over  work;  hence,  to  cease. 

Ay,  tell  me  that,  and  unyoke.    Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1.  59. 

It  is  .  .  .  but  reason  such  an  anger  should  unyoke,  and 
go  to  bed  with  the  sun. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  211. 

unyoked  (un-yokt'))  «•     l.  Not  having  worn 
a  yoke. —  3t.  Licentious;  unrestrained. 
The  unyoked  humour  of  your  idleness. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  L  2.  220. 

unyoldenf,  a.  [MB.,  <  un-^  +  yolden,  pp.  of 
yield.]     Same  as  unyielded. 

By  the  force  of  twenty  is  he  take 
Unyolden.       Chaueer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 1784. 

unzealous  (un-zel'us),  a.  Not  zealous;  desti- 
tute of  fervor,  ardor,  or  zeal.'  Milton,  Ans.  to 
Eikon  Basilike,  §  9. 

unzoned  (un-z6nd'),  a.  Ha-ving  no  zone,  belt, 
or  girdle ;  ungirded ;  uncinctured. 

Full,  though  unzoned,  her  bosom  rose. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii. 

up  (up),  adv.  andjirep.  [<  (a)  MB.  up,  upp,  rare- 
ly op,  adv.  and  prep.,  <  AS.  up,  upp,  adv.,  =  OS. 
up,  upp  =  OPries.  up,  op  =  h.  op  =  MLGr.  L&. 
up  =  OHGr.  MHGr.  af,  Gr.  auf,  adv.  and  prep.,  = 
leel.  Sw.  upp  =  Dan.  op  =  Groth.  iup,  adv.,  up; 
(6)  ME.  uppe,  oppe,  ope,  <  AS.  uppe  =  MLGr. 
uppe  =  Icel.  uppi,  adv.,  up;  Tout.  *up,  *vp, 
perhaps  connected  with  Goth,  uf,  under,  ufar, 
over,  =  AS.  ofer  =  E.  over :  see  over.    Cf .  open.] 
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I.  adM.  1.  Of  position  or  direction:  In,  toward, 
or  to  a  more  elevated  position ;  higher,  whether 
vertically,  or  in  or  by  gradual  ascent;  aloft: 
as,  to  climb  up  to  the  top  of  a  ladder;  up  in  a 
tree. 
They  presumed  to  go  up  unto  the  hill  top. 

Num.  xiv.  44. 
True  prayers 
That  shall  be  up  at  heaven  and  enter  there 
Ere  sun-rise.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  2. 152. 

On  the  east  and  north  side,  at  the  top  of  the  second 
story,  there  is  a  Greek  inscription,  but  I  had  no  conve- 
niency  of  getting  up  to  read  it. 

Poeodke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  142. 
He  heard  a  lai^h  full  musical  aloft ; 
When,  looking  up,  he  saw  her  features  bright. 

Keats,  Isabella. 
And  the  souls  mounting  up  to  God 
Went  by  her  like  thin  flames. 

D.  G.  Rossetti,  Blessed  DamozeL 
Specifically — (a)  In  or  to  an  erect  position  or  posture ; 
upright :  as,  to  sit  or  stand  up  ;  to  set  chessmen  up  on  the 
board ;  a  stand-ttp  collar ;  in  a  specific  use,  on  one's  feet : 
as,  the  member  from  A was  up — that  is,  was  address- 
ing the  Hou^e. 

Pelleas,  leaping  up, 
Kan  thro'  the  doors  and  vaulted  on  his  horaa 

Tennyson,  Pelleas  and  Ettaire. 
(&)  Above  the  horizon :  as,  the  moon  will  be  up  by  ten 
o'clock. 

And  when  the  sun  was  up  they  were  scorched;  and 
because  they  had  no  root,  they  withered  away. 

Mat.  xiii.  6. 

Z.  At  or  to  a  source,  head,  center,  or  point  of 
importance:  as,  to  follow  a  stream  up  to  its 
source ;  to  run  the  eye  up  toward  the  top  of  a 
page ;  to  go  MP  to  London  from  Cornwall ;  often, 
in  the  direction  of  the  north  pole :  as,  up  north : 
sometimes  noting  mere  approach  to  or  arrival 
at  any  point,  and  in  colloquial  or  provincial  use 
often  redundant. 

When  thai  assent  with  syn  of  pride, 
vp  for  to  trine  my  trone  vnto. 

York  Plays,  p.  8. 
Send  for  him  up;  take  no  excuse. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  vi  36. 
In  his  seventeenth  year  Oliver  went  up  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  as  a  sizar.  Maeamlag,  Goldsmith. 
I  was  posting  up  to  Paris  from  Bruxelles,  following,  I 
presume,  the  route  that  the  allied  army  had  pursued  but 
a  few  weeks  before.        J.  S.  Le  Fanu,  Dragon  Volant,  i 
I'm  Captain  Joe  Bell,  out  of  a  job.    Seein'  your  adver- 
tisement>  I  called  up.    Where  is  the  work,  and  what  is  it? 
The  Century,  XXXTY.  225. 

3.  At,  toward,  or  to  a  higher  point  or  degree 
in  an  ascending  scale,  as  of  rank,  quantity,  or 
value:  in  many  idiomatic  andcoUoquial  phrases. 
Noting  specifically — ((i)Bank,  superiority,  orimportance : 
as,  from  a  pauper  up  to  a  prince ;  to  be  up  at  tl^e  head  of 
one's  class ;  to  feel  set  up  by  success.  (&)  Extent,  amouni^ 
or  size:  as,  to  swell  up;  the  death  rate  mounted  up  to 
fifty,  (c)  Price :  as,  stocks  have  gone  up  3  per  cent. ;  sugar 
has  been  up.  (c2)  Fitch,  as  of  sound :  as,  this  song  goes  up 
to  A ;  to  run  up  through  the  chromatic  scale. 

4.  At,  of,  or  to  a  height  specified;  of  a  particu- 
lar measurement  upward;  as  high  as:  usually 
with  to  or  at. 

I  could  tell  you  an  excellent  long  history  of  my  brother 
Ned's  envy,  which  was  always  up  at  high-water-mark. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  150. 

The  girls  and  women,  too,  that  come  to  fetch  water  in 
jars,  stand  up  to  their  knees  iu  the  water  for  a  consider- 
able time.  Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  1. 106. 

5.  At  or  to  a  point  of  equal  advance,  extent, 
or  scope ;  abreast  (of) ;  so  as  not  to  fall  short 
(of)  or  behind;  not  below,  behind,  or  inferior 
(to) :  as,  to  catch  up  in  a  race ;  to  keep  up  with 
the  times ;  to  live  up  to  one's  income. 

We'll  draw  all  our  arrows  of  revenge  up  to  the  head 
but  we'll  hit  her  for  her  villany. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  iv.  2. 

The  wisest  men  in  all  ages  have  lived  up  to  the  religion 
of  their  country.  Addison. 

They  are  determined  to  live  up  to  the  holy  rule. 

Bp.  Atterbury. 

We  must  therefore,  if  we  take  account  of  the  child-mind 
at  all,  interpret  it  up  to  the  revelations  of  the  man-mind. 

Seienee,  XVI.  361. 

Hence — 6.  In  a  condition  to  understand,  en- 
counter, utilize,  or  do  something;  well  equipped 
■with  experience,  skill,  or  ability;  equal  (to): 
as,  to  be  well  up  in  mathematics :  to  be  up  to 
the  needs  of  an  emergency.     [Colloq.] 

The  Saint  made  a  pause 
As  uncertain,  because 
He  knew  Nick  is  pretty  well  up  in  the  laws. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  IL  199. 

It  was  not  so  well  for  a  lawyer  to  be  over-honest,  else 
he  might  not  be  up  to  other  people's  tricks. 

George  Eliot,  Felix,  Holt,  Int. 
"Come,  Mercy,  you  are  up  to  a.  climb,  I  am  sure."    "I 
ought  to  be,  after  such  a  long  rest "    "  You  may  have  for- 
gotten how  to  climb,"  said  Alister. 

Geo.  MacDonald,  What's  Mine's  Mine,  p.  283. 

If  an  astronomer,  observing  the  sun,  were  to  record  the 

fact  that  at  the  moment  when  a  sun-spot  began  to  shimk 
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there  was  a  rap  at  his  front  door,  we  should  know  that 
he  was  not  up  to  his  work. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  IL  1S7. 

7.  In  or  into  aotivity,  motion,  operation,  etc. 
Specifically —(o)  Out  of  bed ;  risen  from  sleep. 

Fair  day,  my  lords.    Ton  are  all  larlses  this  morning, 
Yp  with  the  aim :  yon  are  stirring  earely. 

Heywood,  If  you  Know  not  me,  U. 
May.  Where  is  your  mistress,  villain?  when  went  she 
abroad  ? 
Pren.  Abroad,  sir !  why,  as  soon  as  she  was  up,  sir. 

Del^r  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  i.  3. 
It  was  late,  it  is  true,  but  on  a  May  evening  even  coun- 
try people  Iteep  up  till  eight  or  nine  o'oloclc. 

ilfr«.  OatkeU,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xix. 
(4)  In  commotion,  tumult^  or  revolt ;  roused :  as,  to  have 
one's  temper  up;  to  be  up  in  arms. 

'Tis  treason  to  be  up  against  the  King. 

Marlowe,  Edward  IL,  L  4. 
[WWiin.]  Liberty,  liberty ! 
Dvke.  What,  is  the  city  up! 
Boats.  They  are  up  and  glorious. 
And  rolling  like  a  storm  they  come. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  T.  1. 
Now  my  anger 's  up,' 
Ten  thousand  virgins  kneeling  at  my  feet. 
And  with  one  general  cry  howling  for  mercy. 
Shall  not  redeem  thee. 

Mauinger,  Unnatural  Combat,  li.  1. 
Till  up  in  Arms  my  Passions  rose. 
And  cast  away  her  Yoke. 

Cowley,  The  Clironicle,  st.  3. 

(c)  In  process  of  occurrence  or  performance ;  in  progress : 
as,  what  is  ftp.' 

The  hunt  is  up.  Shah.,  Tit.  And.,  ii.  2. 1. 

The  woodland  rings  with  laugh  and  shoui^ 
As  if  a  hunt  were  up. 

Bryant,  Song  of  Marion's  Men. 

I'll  finish  my  cigar  in  the  betting-room,  and  hear  what 's 

up.  Jeaffregon,  Live  it  Down,  xxiv. 

(d)  In  or  into  activity,  operation,  or  use;  at  work;  on; 
going. 

Lpud  is  the  vale,  the  voice  is  up 

With  which  she  spealss  when  storms  are  gone. 

Wordsworth,  At  Grasmere  after  a  Storm. 
It  will  suffice  just  to  name  the  meteorologic  processes 
eventually  set  up  in  the  Eartli's  atmosphere. 

H.  Spencer,  First  Principles,  §  151. 
The  Harriet  Lane,  not  having  steam  up,  could  not  draw 
near  the  scene  of  action,  and  confined  herself  to  firing  in 
the  direction  of  the  bridge. 

Comte  de  Paris,  Civil  War  in  America  (trans.),  II.  639. 

(e)  In  or  into  prominence  or  consideration;  into  or  to  the 
light ;  as,  a  missing  article  turns  up  ;  a  question  comes  up 
for  discussion ;  to  bring  up  a  new  topic  of  conversation. 

How  dangerous  it  was  to  bring  up  an  ill  report  upon  this 
good  land,  which  God  had  found  out  and  given  to  his  peo- 
ple. Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  400. 

His  name  was  up  through  all  the  adjoining  Provinces, 
eev'n  to  Italy  and  Kome.  MiUan,  Hist.  Eng.,  li. 

Whetjier  it  be  possible  for  him,  from  his  own  imagina- 
tion, to  .  .  .  raise  up  to  himself  the  idea  of  that  particular 
shade  [previously  unknown], 

Hutne,  Human  Understanding,  ii. 

8.  Onward  to  or  from  a  specified  time :  as,  an 
account  up  to  date. 

We  were  tried  fiiends :  I  from  childhood  up 
Had  Imown  him.  Wordtworth,  Excursion,  L 

All  men  imew  what  the  conduct  of  James  had  been  up 
to  that  very  time.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

9.  To  complete  existence,  maturity,  or  age :  as, 
to  spring  or  growMp/  to  bring  up  a  child  prop- 
erly. 

And  so  he  dide,  and  put  his  owne  sone,  whiche  was  not 
fnlly  of  half  yere  age,  to  be  noriashed  vp  with  a-notlier 
woman.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  112. 

Train  up  a  cliild  in  the  way  he  should  go.    Prov.  xxiL  6. 

10.  In  or  into  a  place  of  storage,  retirement, 
concealment,  etc.,  as  for  safe-keeping  or  as  not 
being  used  or  required  at  the  time ;  aside ;  by : 
as,  to  put  up  one's  work  for  an  hour  or  two ;  to 
put  up  medicine  in  a  bottle.        , 

Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth. 

Mat.  vi.  19. 
Keep  up  your  bright  swords,  for  the  dew  will  rust  them. 
Shak.,  Othello,  L  2.  59. 
Those  highly-compounded  nitrogenous  molecules  in 
which  so  much  motion  is  locked  up. 

H.  Spencer,  First  Principles,  §  104. 

11.  In  or  into  a  state  of  union,  contraction, 
closeness  of  parts,  etc. ;  together;  close:  as,  to 
fold  up  a  letter:  to  shrivel  up;  to  draw  up 
cloth  upon  a  gathering-thread ;  to  shut  up  an 
umbrella ;  to  add  up  a  column  of  figures. 

She  starts,  like  one  that  spies  an  adder 
Wreathed  up  in  fatal  folds  just  in  his  way. 

Shak.,  Venns  and  Adonis,  1.  878. 
To  sum  up  the  matter,  a  study  of  the  statistics  reveals 
the  fact  that  no  absolute  participle  occurs  in  Anglo-Saxon 
without  having  a  prototype  in  Latin,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly. Amer..Tour.Philol.,X.3ii. 

13.  To  the  required,  desired,  or  uttermost 
point;  to  completion  or  fulfilment;  wholly; 
thoroughly;  quite:  as,  to  pay  up  one's  debts; 
to  burn  up  the  fuel ;  to  build  up  one's  constitu- 
tion ;  to  use  up  one's  patience. 
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With  marble  greet  ygrounde  and  myzt  with  lyme 
PoliBBhe  alle  appe  thy  werke  in  goodly  time. 

Palladius,  Husbondrle  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  16. 
He'll  win  up  all  the  money  in  the  town. 

S.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  i.  1. 

The  Indians  killed  up  all  their  own  swine,  so  as  Capt. 

Lovell  had  none.      Wmthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  466. 

13.  To  or  at  an  end;  over:  specifically,  in 
Great  Britain,  noting  adjournment  or  disso- 
lution :  as.  Parliament  is  up. 

When  the  tyme  was  ourtymyt,  and  the  tru  vp, 
Agamynon  the  grelcys  gedrit  In  the  flld. 

Destruction  qf  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  7207. 
lliat  sliallbe  according  as  you  are  in  the  Mind  after  your 
Month  is  up. 

N.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  I.  446. 
The  court  ieup—i.  e.,  it  does  not  now  sit. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,.VL  11. 
14t.  Open. 
His  door  is  uppe. 

Chaucer,  Canterbury  Tales  (F),  L  815  (ed.  Skeat). 
[tTp  is  often  used  elliptically  for  go  up,  come  up,  rise  up, 
itand  up,  speak  up,  and  similar  phrases  in  which  the  verb 
is  omitted ;  and  with  with  following,  it  has  the  effect  of  a 
transitive  verb.  In  provincial  or  vulgar  speech  the  adverb 
so  used  is  sometimes  inflected  as  a  verb. 
I  will  up,  saith  the  Lord.  Ps.  xii.  6  (Psalter). 

Up  with  my  tent  there !  here  will  I  lie  te-night  I 

Shalt.,  Eich.  IIL,  v.  8.  7. 
The  true-bred  gamester  ups  afresh,  and  then 

Falls  to 't  again.  Quarles,  Emblems,  ii.  14. 

She  up  with  her  pattens,  and  beat  out  their  brains. 

The  Farmei's  Old  Wife  (Child's  Ballads,  TIIL  258). 

So  saying,  she  ups  with  her  brawny  arm,  and  gave  Susy 

such  a  douse  on  the  side  of  her  head  as  left  her  fast  asleep 

for  an  hour  and  upward.    Brooke,  Fool  of  Quality,  1. 134.] 

All  up  with.    See  aZl. 

I  saw  that  it  was  ail  up  with  our  animals.  Weak  as  I 
was  myself,  I  was  obliged  to  walk,  as  my  ox  could  not 
carry  me  up  the  steep  inclination. 

Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  Heart  of  Africa,  p.  269. 
Hard  up.  See  hard,  adv.— To  back,  ball,  bear  up. 
See  the  verbs.— To  bear  up  or  put  up  the  helm,  to 
move  the  tiller  toward  the  upper  or  windward  side  of  a 
vessel. 

Captaine  RatliSe  (Captaine  of  the  Pinnace)  rather  de- 
sired to  beare  vp  the  helme  to  retume  for  England  then 
make  further  searcli. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  1. 150. 
To  beat,  blow,  bring,  come,  cut,  do,  draw,  fire, 
flUBh,  get,  give,  ete.,  up.  See  the  verbs.— To  have  up, 
to  bring  before  a  magistrate  or  court  of  justice. 

I'll  have  you  up  for  assault.  Farrar. 

To  hitch,  bold,  hush  up.  See  the  verbs.— To  look  up, 
to  improve  in  health,  vuue,  ete. :  as,  the  property  seems 
to  be  looking  up.  See  also  look\  v.  t.  [CoUoq.  ] — To  make, 
pull,  put,  tear,  etc.,  up.  See  the  verbs.— To  up  stick, 
to  pack  up ;  make  ready  to  go  away.    [Slang.] 

I  followed  the  cattle-tracks  till  I  came  to  the  great  Bil- 
lebong  where  they  were  fishing ;  and  I  made  them  up  stick 
and  take  me  home. 

B.  Kingsley,  Hillyars  and  Buitons,  xxviii. 
ITp  and  down,  (a)  in  a  veitical  position  or  direction ; 
upright :  in  nautical  use  said  of  the  chain  when  the  ship 
is  directly  over  the  anchor.  (6)  Here  and  there ;  to  and 
fro ;  back  and  forth ;  one  way  and  another. 

But  hit  was  kept  alway  with  a  dragoun. 
And  many  other  merveils,  up  and  dmin. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  L 1431. 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan:  From  whence  comost 

tbou?  And  Satan  .  .  .  said;  From  going  to  and  fro  in  the 

earth,  and  from  walking  up  and  down  in  it         Job  ii.  2. 

There  are  some  Sycophants  here  that  idolize  him  [the 

Cardinal],  and  I  blush  to  hear  what  profane  Hyperboles  are 

printed  up  and  down  of  him.      Bowdl,  Lettei's,  I.  vi.  44. 

Mem.  Lloyd  had,  about  the  beginning  of  the  civlll 

warres,  a  MS.  of  this  Saint's  concerning  Chyniistrey,  and 

sayes  that  there  are  severall  MSB.  of  liis  up  and  doume  in 

England.  Aubrey,  Lives  (Saint  Dunstan). 

(ct)  In  every  particular ;  completely ;  wholly ;  exactly ; 

just. 

He  [Phocion]  was  cuen  Socrates  vp  and  dowrte  in  tills 
pointe  and  behalfe,  that  no  man  euer  sawe  hym  either 
laughe  or  weepe. 

UdaU,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  324.    (fiames.) 
The  mother's  mouth  up  and  down,  up  and  down. 

Middleton,  Chaste  Maid,  iii  2. 
(d)  Downright;  bluntly;  without  mincing  matters;  "with- 
out gloves":  as,  to  handle  a  matter  up  and  down;  to  talk 
up  and  down:  sometimes  used  adjectively;  as,  to  be  up 
and  down  with  a  person.    [Colloq.] 

Talk  about  coddling !  it 's  little  we  get  o'  that,  the  way 
the  Lord  fixes  things  in  this  world,  dear  knows.  He 's 
pretty  «p  and  down  with  us,  by  all  they  tell  us.  You 
must  take  things  right  ofl[,'  when  they're  goin'.  Bf  you 
don't,  so  much  the  worse  for  you ;  they  won't  wait  for  you- 
B.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  240. 
Up  to.  (a)  As  high  as ;  as  far  advanced  as ;  equal  to.  See 
defs.  4,  5,  6.  (6)  On  the  point  of  doing ;  about  to  do ; 
planning ;  engaged  in.    [Colloq.] 

"Wot  are  you  up  to,  old  feller?"  asked  Mr.  Bailey, 

with  .  .  .  graceful  raldshness.    He  was  quite  the  man- 

about-town  of  the  conversation.  . 

Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  xxvi. 

"Here  yon  are,  you  little  minx,"  said  Miss  Asphyxia. 

"  What  are  you  up  to  now  ?    Come,  the  waggin's  waiting. " 

B.  B.  Stouie,  Oldtown,  p.  124. 

Then  he  [King  James  IL]  signified  me  to  Imee],  which 
I  did,  .  .  .  and  then  he  gave  me  a  little  tap  very  nicely 
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upon  my  shoulder  before  I  knew  what  he  was  up  to,  and 
said,  "Arise,  Sir  John  Bidd  I" 

R,  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  Ixviii. 

Up  to  snuff,  to  the  ears,  to  the  elbows,  to  the  hilt 
See  mu/i,  earl,  ete.— 0p  to  the  knocker,  up  to  the 
door,  reaching  the  desired  standard;  good;  excellent 
[Slang.] 

II.  prep.  1.  Upward  or  aloft  in  or  on;  to, 
toward,  near,  or  at  the  top  of:  as,  to  climb  up 
a  tree. 

The  wederooc  thet  is  ope  the  steple. 

AyerMte  oflnuiyt  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  180. 

As  you  go  up  the  stairs  into  the  lobby. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  3.  89. 
A  voice  replied,  far  up  the  height, 

Excelsior  1    LmigfeUow,  Excelsior. 

Elaine,  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat, 

High  in  Jier  chamber  up  a  tower  to  the  east 

Guarded  the  sacred  shield  of  Lancelot. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

2.  To,  toward,  or  at  the  source,  head,  center,  or 
important  part  of :  as,  to  walk  up  town ;  often, 
toward  the  interior  of  (a  region) :  as,  the  ex- 
plorers went  up  country. 

Up  Fish  Street !  down  Saint  Magnus'  Comer ! 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  8. 1. 

The  author  put  off  at  dawn,  from  a  French  ship  of  war, 
in  a  small  boat  vrtth  a  handful  of  men,  to  row  up  a  river 
on  the  coast  of  Anam.    Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLHL  666. 

The  man  who  abandoned  a  farm  up  the  Hudson,  which 
had  been  in  the  family  for  generations,  and  came  to  New 
York  without  having  any  particular  vocation  in  view, . . . 
was  a  type  of  a  large  class.  The  Cevitury,  XL.  634. 

3f.   Upon  or  on  (in  many  senses). 

A  glose  ope  the  sautere. 

AyerMte  of  Inwyt  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  187. 
Helpes  hastily  hende  men  i  bote,  vp  gour  lines ! 

Wmiam,  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  237a 
I  yow  f  orbede  up  peyne  of  deeth. 

Chaucer,  Franklin's  Tale,  L  763. 
Up  a  Stump,  up  a  tree.  See  stump,  tree.—Vp  bill 
and  down  dale.  See  hUli. 
up  (up),  a.  and  n.  [<  up,  adv."]  I,  a.  Inclining 
or  tending  up;  going  up;  upward:  as,  an  up 
grade ;  an  up  train ;  an  up  beat  in  music ;  an 
up  bow  in  violin-playing. 

No  sooner  were  we  on  up-grades  than  I  exhausted  my- 
self by  my  vigorous  back-pedalling. 
J.  andB,  R.  Pennell,  Canterbury  Pilgrim  age  on  a  Tilcycle. 
Up-bow  mark,  in  music  for  the  violin,  a  sign,  v,  indicat- 
ing that  a  note  or  phrase  is  to  be  played  with  an  up  bow. 

II.  n.  Used  in  the  phrase  ups  and  downs,  rises 
and  falls;  alternate  states  of  prosperity  and 
the  contrary ;  vicissitudes. 

A  mixture  of  a  town-hall  and  an  hospital ;  not  to  men- 
tion the  bad  choice  of  the  situation  in  such  a  country ;  it 
ip  all  upa  that  should  be  doums.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  464. 
Every  man  who  has  seen  the  world,  and  has  had  his  ups 
and  dmvns  in  liie,  .  .  .  must  have  frequently  experienced 
the  truth  of  this  doctrine.  Ooldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  3. 
Life  is  cheguer'd ;  a  patehwork  of  smiles  and  of  frowns ; 
We  value  its  ups,  let  us  muse  on  its  dmms. 

F.  Locker,  Piccadilly. 
U.  P.    An  abbreviation  of  United  Presbyterian. 
up-and-down (up'and-down'), a.  Plain;  direct; 
unceremonious;   downright;   positive.     Com- 
pare up  and  down,  under  up,  adv.     [Colloq.] 

Miss  Debby  was  a  well-preserved,  up-and-dovm,  posi- 
tive, cheery,  sprightly  maiden  lady  of  an  age  lying  some- 
where in  the  indeterminate  region  between  forty  and 
Bi^ty-  E.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  291. 

upanishad  (6-pan'i-shad),  n.  [Skt.]  In  San- 
skrit lit.,  a  name  given  to  a  series  of  teeatises  of 
theosophic  and  philosophic  contents*  They  are 
of  different  dates,  "niey  exhibit  the  earliest  attempts  of 
the  Hmdu  mind  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  crea- 
tion and  existence. 

Anmrnnishad  is  a  passage  of  more  philosophic  or  the- 
osophic character,  an  excursus  into  a  higher  and  freer  re- 
gion of  thought,  away  from  the  details  of  the  ceremonial 
and  their  exposition. 

Whitney,  Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  vn.  1. 
upas  (u'pas),  n.  [=  F.  upas,  <  Malay  (Java) 
upas,  poison;  in  the  Celebes  and  Philippine  Isl- 
ands ipo  or  Mpo.']  I.  The  poisonous  sap  of 
different  trees  of  the  Malayan  and  Philippine 
Islands,  more  or  less  used  for  arrow-poison.  The 
upas-arUiar  is  yielded  by  the  aiitiar  or  upas-tree.  (See  def . 
■fir-?"'*"''- )  "^^^  "3""*  tieuU,  or  upas  radja,  is  from  the 
ohettik  or  tjettek,  Strychnos  TicuU,  one  of  the  strvchnine- 
trees. 

2.  The  tree  Antiaris  ioxicaria,  one  of  the  larg- 
est Javanese  trees,  having  a  cylindrical  stem  60 
or  70  feet  high  belpw  the  branches.  Upon  incision 
a  poisonous  milky  juice  flows  from  the  trunk,  concreting 
into  a  gum,  which  is  mixed  with  the  seed  of  Capnicum 
jruuscens  and  various  aromatic  substances  to  form  one 
kind  of  arrow-poison.  The  action  of  the  poison  is  first 
pm-gatlve  and  emetic,  then  narcotic,  destroying  life  by 
tetanic  convulsions.  Fable  invests  this  tree  with  a  deadly 
influence  upon  whatever  conies  under  its  branches.  It  is 
S^,?„J'^  when  the  tree  is  felled  or  the  bark  extensively 
wounded  it  exhales  an  effluvium  producing  cutaneous 

fioSr^^i  ,,°"'!r''l^  *^  "P"*  "^y  ^^  approached  and 
ascended  like  other  trees.     See  Antiaris  and  sack-tree 
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Fierce  in  dread  silence,  on  the  blasted  heath, 
Fell  upas  sits,  the  hydra-tree  of  death. 

Eragmug  Darwin. 
3_.  Figuratively,  something  baneful  or  perni- 
cious from  a  moral  point  of  view :  as,  the  upas 
of  drunkenness. 

upas-tree  (a'pas-tre),  n.    See  upas,  2. 
upaventuret,  adv.     [<  wp,  prep.,  +  aventm-e. 
Of.  peradmenture.']    In  case  that ;  if. 

They  bade  me  that  I  should  be  busy  in  all  my  wits  to  go 
as  near  the  sentence  and  the  words  as  I  could,  both  that 
were  spoljen  to  me  and  that  I  spake,  wpmimture  this 
writing  came  another  time  before  the  archbishop  and  his 
counciL  Bp.  Bale,  Select  Works,  p.  66.    (Davies.) 

upbear  (up-bar'),  v.  t.  1.  To  bear,  carry,  or 
raise  aloft ;  lift ;  elevate ;  sustain  aloft. 

One  short  sigh  of  human  breath,  upborne 

Ev'n  to  the  seat  of  God.  MUton,  P.  L.,  xL  147. 

Swift  as  on  wings  of  winds  upborn  they  fly. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  viii.  127. 
3.  To  support ;  sustain. 

His  resolve 
Upbore  him,  and  firm  faith. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 
Language  .  .  .  upb/yrns  by  .  .  .  thought. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  825. 
Sf.  To  hold  up ;  commend. 

'Se  him  for  his  desire  no  shame, 
Al  were  it  wist,  but  in  pris  and  v/pbom 
Of  alle  lovers,  wel  more  than  bef  orn. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  375. 

upbiud  (up-bind'),  V.  t.    To  bind  up. 

Thy  injnr'd  robes  upMnd  I    Collins,  Ode  to  Peace,  st.  3. 
upblaze  (up-blaz'),  v.  i.    To  blaze  up ;  shoot  up, 
as  a  flame.    Soufhey,  Thalaba,  vi.  8. 
upblowf  (up-bl6'),  v.    I.  trans.  To  blow  up; 
inflate. 

His  belly  was  upbl<ywne  with  luxury. 

Spenser,  F.  Q,,  I.  iv.  21. 

II.  intrans.  To  blow  up  from  a  given  quarter 
or  point. 

The  watry  Southwinde,  from  the  seabord  coste 
XTpblowimg.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  iv.  13. 

upbraid  (up-brad'),  v.  [<  ME.  uphraiden,  wp- 
orayden,  upbreiden,  vpbreyden,  oupbreiden,  re- 
proach, lit.  'seize  upon,  attack':  <  «p  +  braidX, 
scold:  see  irai^i  and  aftroJii.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
reproach  for  some  fault  or  offense ;  charge  re- 
proachfully; reproach:  regularly  followed  by 
with  or  for  (rarely  of)  before  the  thing  imputed. 

If  you  refuse  your  aid, .  .  .  yet  do  not 
Upbraid  us  tvith  our  distress. 

Shdk.,  Cor.,  v.  1.  36. 
It  were  a  thing  monstrously  absurd  and  contradictory 
to  give  the  parliament  a  legislative  power,  and  then  to 
fepto-a«2  them /or  transgressing  old  establishments. 

Milton,  Ans.  to  Eikon  Easilike,  §  19.    {Sicliardson.) 

2t.  To  offer  as  an  accusation  or  charge  against 
some  person  or  thing :  with  to  before  the  per- 
son or  thing  blamed. 

You  shall  be  very  good  friends  hereafter,  and  this  never 
to  be  remembered  or  upbraided. 

B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  iv.  2. 
It  hath  been  upbraided  to  men  of  my  trade 
That  oftentimes  we  are  the  cause  of  this  crime. 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  iii.  1. 

May  they  not  justly  to  our  Climes  upbraid 
Shortness  of  Night?  Prior,  Solomon,  i. 

3.  Specifically,  to  reprove  with  severity;  chide. 

Then  he  began  to  upbraid  thd  cities  wherein  most  of  his 
mighty  works  were  done.  Mat.  xi.  20. 

4.  To  bring  reproach  on ;  be  a  reproach  to. 

How  much  doth  thy  kindness  upbraid  my  wickedness ! 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
"Will  not  the  sobriety  of  the  very  Turks  upbraid  our  ex- 
cesses and  debaucheries?        StUUngfleet,  Sermons,  I.  iii. 

5t.  To  make  a  subject  of  reproach  or  chiding. 

I  would  not  boast  my  actions,  yet  'tis  lawful 
To  upbraid  my  benefits  to  unthankful  men. 

Massinger,  Unnatural  Combat,  i.  1. 
He  who  hath  done  a  good  turn  should  so  forget  it  as 
not  to  speak  of  it ;  but  he  that  boasts  it,  or  upbraids  it, 
hath  paid  himself.  Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  living,  iv.  8. 

_   1.  Mock,  Flout,  etc.    flee  tountl. 
I,  intrans.    To  utter   upbraidings    or  re- 
proaches. 

Have  we  not  known  thee  slave !  of  all  our  host 
The  man  who  acts  the  least  upbraids  the  most. 

Pope,  Iliad,  ii.  312. 

In  vain  the  envious  tongue  upbraids ; 

His  name  a  nation's  heart  shall  keep 
Till  morning's  latest  sunlight  fades 

On  the  blue  tablet  of  the  deep ! 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Birthday  of  D.  Webster. 

upbraidt,  n.  [<  ME.  uphrseid,  upbraide,  up- 
breid,  ouphreid;  from  the  verb.]  The  act  of  up- 
braiding; reproach;  contumely;  abuse.  Chap- 
man, Iliad,  vi.  389. 

u.pbraider(up-bra'd§r),  n.  [<  upbraid  +  -w-i.] 
One  who  upbraids  or  reproves. 
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upbraiding  (up-bra'ding),  n.  1.  The  act  or  lan- 
guage of  one  who  upbraids ;  severe  reproof  or 
reproach. 

I  have  too  long  borne 
Your  blunt  upbraidings. 

Shak.,  Kioh.  III.,  i.  3.  104. 

2.  Nausea;  vomiting.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
Bemors  de  I'eetomac,  The  vpbraiding  of  the  stomacke. 
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upbraiding  (up-bra'ding),  p.  a.  Reproachful; 
chiding. 

The  pouting  lip 
And  sad,  upbraiding  eye  of  the  poor  girl  .  .  . 
Must  now  be  disregarded.  Halleek,  Fanny. 

upbraidingly  (up-bra'ding-li),  adv.  In  an  up- 
braiding manner.    B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

upbrayt  (up-bra'),  v.  A  false  form  of  upbraid. 
Spenser,  P.  Q.,  IV.  i.  42. 

upbrayt  (up-bra'),  n.  A  false  form  of  upbraid. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  vi.  50. 

upbreak  (up-brak'),  v.  i.  To  break  or  force  a 
way  upward;  come  to  the  surface;  appear. 
[Rare.] 

When  from  the  gloom  of  the  dark  earth  upbreaks  the 
tender  bloom.  lAtteU's  Living  Age,  CXXXV.  66. 

upbreak  (up'brak),  n.    A  breaking  or  bursting 
up ;  an  upburst.    Imp.  Diet. 
upbreaking  (up-bra'king),   a.    Breaking  up; 
dissolving. 
An  uplyreakin^  and  disparting  storm. 
J.  Wilson,  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life,  p.  104. 

upbreathet  (up-breTH'),  v.  t.  To  breathe  up 
or  out;  exhale.    Marston. 

upbreedt  (iip-bred'),  v.  t.  To  breed  up ;  nurse ; 
train  up.    HoUnshed,  Hist,  of  Scotland. 

upbringt,  v.  t.  To  bring  up;  nourish;  educate. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  iv.  38. 

upbringing  (up'briug-ing),  n.  The  process  of 
bringing  upj  nourishing,  or  maintaining;  train- 
ing; education.  Car?2/?e,  Sartor Resartus  (1831), 
p.  68. 

upbuild  (up-bild'),  V.  t.  To  build  up;  ediJfy; 
establish.     [Rare.] 

Plainly  the  science  of  zoblogy  could  not  have  been  up- 
built without  it.  Proc.  Soe.  P«ych.  Besearch,  1. 149. 

upbuilding  (up-bil'ding),  n.    The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  building  up,  in  any  sense;  edification; 
establishment. 
upbuoyance  (up-boi'ans),  n.  The  act  of  buoying 
up  or  uplifting.     [Rare.] 

Me  rather,  bright  guests,  with  your  wings  of  uj/ymyamce 
Bear  aloft  to  your  homes,  to  your  banquets  of  joyance. 
Coleridge,  Visit  of  the  Gods. 

upburst  (up'berst),  n.  A  bursting  up ;  a  break- 
mg  a  way  up  and  through;  an  uprush:  as,  an 
upburst  of  lava.  H.  0.  Forbes,  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, p.  232. 

upby  (up'bi),  adv.  [<  up  +  by^.']  A  little  way 
wither  on ;  up  the  way.     [Scotch.] 

upcast  (up-kasf),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  upcasten;  <up  + 
cast.']    To  cast  or  throw  up. 

Custance  and  eek  hir  child  the  see  upcaste. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law  s  Tale,  1.  808. 

upcast  (up'kast),  a.  1.  Cast  up:  a  term  used 
in  bowling. —  2.  Thrown  or  turned  upward;  di- 
rected up:  as,  ^tpcast  eyes,  ^(idisom.  To  Sir  God- 
frey Xneller,  1.  61. 

upcast  (up'kast),  n.  [<  upcast,  ».]  1.  The  act 
of  casting  or  hurling  upward,  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing cast  upward ;  also,  that  which  is  cast  up- 
ward ;  an  upthrow. 

Thus  fall  to  the  ground  the  views  of  those  who  have 
sought  for  the  cause  of  these  movements  in  the  different 
specific  gravities  of  the  air  in  cyclones  and  anticyclones, 
in  the  upcast  to  which  the  air  must  be  subject  in  a  cy- 
clone. Nature,  XLIII.  16. 

2.  In  howling,  a  cast ;  a  throw. 

Was  there  ever  man  had  such  luck !  When  1  kiss'd  the 
jack  upon  an  up-cast  to  be  bit  away ! 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  ii.  1.  2. 

3.  In  mining,  the  shaft  or  passage  of  any  kind 
through  which  the  air  is  taken  out  of  a  mine ; 
the  out-take :  the  opposite  of  downcast  (which 
see)  and  downtahe.  intake  and  out-ta]ce  are  terms 
more  generally  applied  to  drifts,  levels,  or  horizontal  pas- 
sages ;  dmmicajit  and  upcast  to  vertical  or  inclined  shafts. 

4.  An  upward  current  of  air  passing  through 
a  shaft  or  the  like. —  5.  The  state  of  being  over- 
turned;  an  upset.     [Scotch.]    ■ 

What  wi'  the  upcast  and  terror  that  I  got  a  wee  while 
syne,  ...  my  head  is  sair  eneugh.  Scott. 

6.  A  taunt;  a  reproach.     [Scotch.] 
upcaught  (up-kftf),  a.    Caught  or  seized  up. 
She  bears  upcaught  a  mariner  away. 

Cowper,  Odyssey,  xii.  118. 

upchancet,  adv.    [<  ME.  upchaunce;  <  up, prep., 
+  chunce.  Ci. perchance.']  Perchance ;  perhaps. 
Up-chamnce  ye  may  them  mete. 
LytM  Oeste  ofBobyn  Bode  (Child's  Ballads,  Y.  81). 
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upcbeert  (up-cher'),  v.  t.  To  cheer  up ;  enliven. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  i.  44. 

Upchurch  pottery.    See  pottery. 

upclimb  (up-klim'),  V.  t.  and  i.  To  climb  up; 
ascend.     [Rare.] 

Up-clomb  the  shadowy  p::::  above  the  woven  copse. 

Tennyson,  Lotos-Eaters. 

upcoil  (up-koil'),  V.  t.  and  i.  To  wind  up  into  a 
coil;  coil. 

upcoming  (up'kum-ing),  n.  The  act  or  process 
of  coming  up;  uprising.  Athenseum,  No.  3218, 
p.  831. 

up-country  (up'kun"tri),  adv.  Toward  the  in- 
terior ;  away  from  the  seaboard.     [CoUoq.] 

up-country  (up'kun'tri),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  The 
interior  of  the  country.     [Colloct.] 

II.  a.  Being  or  living  away  from  the  sea- 
board; interior:  as,  an Mp-cowmir^ village.  [Col- 
loq.] 

upcurl  (up-Wrl'),  V.  t.  To  curl  or  wreathe  up- 
ward.   Southey,  Thalaba,  iv.,  36. 

up-curved  (up'k6rvd),  a.  Curved  upward ;  re- 
curved: as,  in  entomology,  an  up-curved  margin. 

updelvet  (up-delv'),  v.  t.  [<  MB.  updelven;  <  up 
+  delve.']  To  dig  up.  Palladius,  Husbondrie 
(E.  B.  T.  8.),  p.  174. 

updive  (up-div'),  V.  i.  To  rise  to  the  surface. 
[Rare.] 

Thence  make  thy  fame  updive. 

Dames,  Microcosmos,  p.  81. 

updraw  (up-drS,'),  v.  t.    [<  ME.  updrawen;  <  up 
+  draw.)    1.  To  draw  up.     Cowper, 'n.ia.d,i. — 
2.  Figuratively,  to  train  or  bring  up. 
A  knight,  whom  from  childhode 
He  had  updrawe  into  manhode. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  v.    (Eneyc.  Diet.) 

updresst  (up-dres'),  v.  t.     [<  MB.  updressen;  < 
up  4-  dress.]    To  set  up;  prepare. 
He  wolde  updresse 
Engyns,  bothe  more  and  lesse. 
To  cast  at  us,  by  every  side. 

Bom.  of  the  Base,  1.  7067. 

upend  (up-end'),  v.  t.   To  set  on  end,  as  a  barrel. 
An  approaching  heavy  sea  may  carry  the  boat  away  on 

its  front,  and  turn  it  broadside  on,  or  up-end  it. 

Luce,  Seamanship,  p.  611- 

Upendlng-tongB,  heavy  tongs  with  a  swin^g  support, 

used  in  iron-works  to  turn  the  bloom,  that  the  hammer  may 

strike  upon  its  end. 
upfiU  (up-fll'),  V.  t.    To  fill  up;  make  full. 

[Rare.] 
A  cup  ...  to  the  brim  upfM.    Spenser,  F.  Q.,  lY.  iiL  42. 
upflow  (up-flo'),  V.  i.    To  ascend;  stream  up. 

Southey,  Thalaba,  ii.     [Rare.] 
upflow  (up'flo),  n.    A  flowing  up;  rise:  as,  an 

upflow  of  air.  Philos.  Mag.,  5th  ser.,  XXX.  501. 
Upfling  (up-fling'),  V.  t.     To  fling  or  throw  up. 

[Rare.] 
unfolded  (up-fol'ded),  fls.  Folded  up.  J.TVilson, 

Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life.    [Rare.] 
upgather  (up-gaTH'6r),  v.  t.    To  gather  up  or 

together;  'contract.    Spenser.     [Rare.] 
upgaze  (up-gaz'),  V.  i.    To  gaze  upward ;  look 

steadily  upward.     Byron,  Childe  Harold,  ii. 

[Rare.] 
upgirt  (up-g6rt'),  a.    Girded  up.    Tlie  Atlantic, 

LXVI.  35.     [Rare.] 
upgivet(up-giv'),  B.  *.    [<  ME.  upgvoen;  iup  + 

gwe^.]    To  give  up  or  out;  yield.     Chaucer, 

Knight's  Tale,  1. 1569. 
upgoing  (up'go-ing),  a.    Going  up;  moving  up- 
ward.    Lancet,  No.  3479,  p.  955. 
upgrow  (up-gro'),  V.  i.    To  grow  up.    Milton, 

P.  L.,  ix.  677.     [Rare.] 
upgro'Wtll  (up'groth),  n.    1.  The  process  of 

growing  up ;  development ;  rise  and  progress ; 

upspringing.    J.  B.  Green. 
The  prelate  still  keeping  some  shreds  of  civU  power 

notwithstanding  the  upgrowth  of  the  plebeian  layman's 

power.  The  Century,  XXXY.  2. 

2.  That  which  grows  up  or  out:  as,  cartilagi- 
nous upgrowths.    Muxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  i.  22. 

UQgUSh  (up-gush'),  V.  i.  To  gush  upward. 
[Rare.] 

upgush  (up'gush),  n.  A  gushing  upward:  as,  an 
upgush  of  feeling.  G.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture, 
p.  155.     [Rare.] 

uphand  (up'hand),  a.  Lifted  by  the  hand  or 
hands:  as,  an  uphand  sledge  (a large  hammer 
lifted  with  both  hands). 

The  uphand  sledge  is  used  by  underworkmen. 

Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

uphang  (up-hang'),  V.  t.  To  hang  up;  suspend 
or  affix  aloft.  Spenser,  Visions  of  Bellay,  vi. 
[Rare.] 

Uphantsenia  (u-fan-te'ni-a),  n.  [NL.]  A 
generic  name  given  by  Vanuxem  to  a  fossil 
from  the  Chemung  group  in  New  York,  of  very 
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problematic  character,  classed  by  Sehimper 
with  Dictyo2>hyton  in  a  group  of  Algie  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Dietyophiytese :  but  at  the 
same  time  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  most  extraordinary  fossil  possesses  some 
of  the  characters  of  the  skeleton  of  a  siUcious 
sponge,  and  it  has  been  recently  more  generally 
referred  to  this  class  of  organisms.  See  Dicty- 
ophyton. 

nphasp  (up-hasp'),  v.  t.  To  hasp  or  fasten  up. 
Stanihurst,  MneiA,  iv.  254.    (Davies.)    [Rare.] 

uphaud  (up-hftd'),  V.  t.  A  Scotch  form  of  up- 
liold. 

upheap  (up-hep'),  V.  t.  To  pile  or  heap  up ;  ac- 
cumulate.  Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.), 


p.  90. 


npheapingt  (up-he'ping),  n.    [ME.  upheping;  < 
up  +   lieaping.2    Accession;  addition  to  fuU 
measure. 
The  syngler  uphepynge  of  thi  welf ulnesse. 

CTutiuier,  Eoethius,  ii.  prose  3. 

upheaval  (up-he'val),  n.  The  act  of  upheaving, 
or  the  state  of  being  upheaved;  a  heaving  or 
lifting  up;  specifically,  in  geol.,  a  disturbance 
of  a  part  of  the  earth's  crust,  having  as  one 
of  its  results  that  certain  areas  occupy  a  higher 
position  with  reference  to  adjacent  areas  than 
they  did  before  the  disturbance  took  place. 
Upheaval  Is  a  part  of  the  process  by  which  mountain- 
chains  have  been  fonned ;  it  is  the  opposite  of  subsidence. 
The  subsidence  of  one  region  may  cause  the  apparent  up- 
heaval of  another  adjacent  to  it.— Doctrine  of  Solent 
upheavals.  Same  as  theory  <tf  cataclysms  (which  see, 
under  cataclysm). 

upheave  (up-hev'),  v.  I.  trans.  To  heave  or 
lift  up ;  raise  up  or  aloft. 

Arcita  anon  his  hand  wphaf. 

Chaiucer,  Knight's  Tale,  L  1570. 

Continents  are  upheaved  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  or  two  in 
a  century.  H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  378. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  lifted  up;  rise. 

The  pavement  bursts,  the  earth  upheaves 
Beneath  the  staggering  town ! 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Agnes. 

upheaving  (up-he'ving),  n.  The  act  or  process 
of  lifting  up  or  being  lifted  up ;  an  upheaval. 

All  waves  save  those  coming  from  aubmariae  upheav- 
inge  are  caused  by  the  wind.    Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  T.TfTT.  82. 

upheld  (up-held' ) .  Preterit  and  past  participle 
of  uphold. 

uphelm  (up-helm'),  V.  i.  To  put  the  helm  to 
windward.    Tribune  Boole  of  Sports,  p.  284. 

upher  (u'f6r),  n.  In  huildmg,  a  fir  pole  of  from 
4  to  7  inches  diameter,  and  20  to  40  feet  long, 
sometimes  roughly  hewn,  used  in  scaffoldings 
and  sometimes  in  slight  and  common  roofs,  for 
which  use  it  is  split.     Gwilt.     [Bng.] 

uphlldf  (up-hild').  An  obsolete  form  of  upheld, 
preterit  and  past  participle  of  uphold.  Spenser, 
P.  Q.,  VI.  xi.  21. 

uphill  (up'hil'),  adv.  Upward;  up,  or  as  if  up, 
an  ascent :  as,  to  walk  uphill. 

uphill  (up'hil),  a.  and  n,  I,  a.  X.  Leading  or 
going  up  a  rising  ground ;  sloping  upward :  as, 
an  uphill  road. —  3.  Attended  with  labor,  fa- 
tigue, or  exertion;  difficult;  severe;  fatiguing; 
burdensome :  as,  uphill  work ;  hence,  not  hav- 
ing firee  course;  hampered:  as,  an  uphill  ac- 
quaintance. 

What  an  uphUl  labour  must  it  be  to  a  learner. 

Riehardaon,  Clarissa  Harlowe. 

These  will  be  uphill  intimacies,  without  charm  or  free- 
dom to  the  end ;  and  freedom  is  the  chief  ingredient  in 
confldenc&      jS.  L.  Stevenson,  Virginibus  Puerisque,  IV. 

Il.t  n.  Bising  ground;  ascent;  upward  slope. 

A  man  can  have  no  even  way,  but  continually  high  up- 
hils  and  steepe  down-hils.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  66. 

uphiltt  (up-hilf),  V.  t.  To  plunge  in  up  to  the 
hUt.     [Rare.] 

His  blayd  he  with  thrusting  in  his  old  dwynd  carcas  up- 
hilted.  StanOmrst,  ^neid,  it  677. 

uphoard  (up-hord'),  J).  *.    To  hoard  up.  Shdk., 
Hamlet,  i.  1. 136.     [Rare.] 
uphold  (up-hold'),  V.  t.     [<  ME.  *upholden ;  i 
up  +  hoW.']     1.  To  hold  up;  raise  or  Uft  on 
mgh ;  keep  raised  or  elevated ;  elevate, 
The  mournful  train  with  groans  and  hands  upheld 
Besought  his  pity.  Dryden. 

2.  To  keep  erect;  keep  from  sinking  or  falling ; 
hence,  to  support;  sustain;  maintain;  keep  up; 
keep  from  declining  or  being  lost  orruined:  as, 
to  uphold  a  person,  a  decision,  or  a  verdict. 

Of  whom  Judas  Maccabeus  did  uphold  their  State  from 
a  further  declination.  Sandys,  Iravailes,  p.  112. 

While  life  upholds  this  arm, 
This  arm  upholds  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

Shttk.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  iii  8. 106. 
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3.  To  countenance ;  give  aid  to :  as,  to  uphold 
a  lawbreaker. — 4.  To  warrant;  vouch  for. 
Seventeenth  Century  Words. 

upholder  (up-h61'd6r),  n.  [<  ME.  upholdere,  a 
dealer;  <up  +  holder.  Cf.  upholdster.']  If.  One 
who  undertakes  or  carries  on  a  business;  a 
tradesman;  a  broker;  a  dealer,  especially  a 
dealer  in  small  wares. 

Vpholderes  on  the  hul  [Comhill]  shullen  haue  hit  to  selle. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xiiL  218. 

Vpholdere,  that  sellythe  smal  thyngys.  Telaber.velabra. 

Prompt.  Pan.,  p.  612. 

2f.  An  undertaker;  one  who  has  charge  of  fu- 
nerals. 

Th'  upholder,  rueful  harbinger  of  death, 
Waits  with  impatience  for  the  dying  breath. 

Qay,  Trivia. 
3t.  An  upholsterer. 

Birchover,  otherwise  Birchin,  Lane,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  "had  ye  for  the  most  part  dwelling  Fripperers 
or  Upholders,  that  sold  old  apparel  and  household  stuff  " 
(Stow,  "Annals,"  p.  76,  ed.  1876). 

N.  amd  Q.,  7th  ser.,  X.  328. 

4.  One  who  upholds ;  a  supporter;  a  defender; 
a  sustainer:  as,  an  upholder  of  religious  free- 
dom. 

An  earnest  and  zealous  upholder  of  his  country. 

Holinshed,  Chron.  of  Ireland,  an.  1646. 

upholdstert,  upholstert,  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  upholstar;  <  late  MB.  upholdster,upholster; 
<  uphold  +  -sterJ}   An  upholder  or  upholsterer. 

Upholdsters — vieswariers. — Euerard  the  irphtHster  can 
weU  stoppe  a  mantel  hooled,  full  agayn,  carde  agayn, 
skowre  agayn  a  goune,  and  alle  old  cloth. 

Caxtan,  Booke  for  Travellers  (quoted  in  Prompt.  Parv., 

[p.  612,  note). 

These  are  they  that  pay  the  loyner,  the  rope-maker,  the 
u/phdster,  the  Laundrer,  the  Glazier. 
Beywooi,  Boyal  King  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1874,  VI.  49). 

Upholdster  or  upholsterer,  a  tradesman  that  deals  in  all 
sorts  of  chamber  furniture.  E.  Phillips,  1706. 

upholster  (up-hol'ster),  V.  t.  [<  upholsterer,  re- 
garded as  formed  <  upholster,  v.,  +  -eri;  see 
upholsterer.']  1.  To  furnish  with  hangings. 
Curtains,  carpets,  and  the  like,  and,  by  exten- 
sion, with  furniture  of  different  kinds. 

Farewell,  thou  old  Ch&teau  with  thy  upholstered  rooms ! 
Carlyle,  Misc.,  IV.  97. 

2.  To  provide  with  textile  coverings,  together 
with  cushions,  stuffing,  springs,  etc. ,  as  a  chair 
or  sofa. 

The  [Assyrian]  seats  were  cushioned  or  upholst&redvfith 
rich  materials.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  847. 

Hence — 3.  To  provide  with  any  covering. 

The  whole  thorax  hollow  is  now  laid  bare  and  uphol- 
stered with  the  skin-muscle  flap.    Lancet,  No.  3617,  p.  218. 

upholsterer  (up-hol'ster-Sr),  n.  [<  upholdster, 
upholster,  +  -eri  (with  needless  repetition  of  -er, 
as  in  poult-er-er).']  1.  One  who  upholsters,  or 
provides  and  puts  in  place  curtains,  carpets, 
textile  coverings  for  furniture,  and  the  like. — 
2.  An  upholsterer-bee ;  a  leaf-cutter. 

upholsterer-bee  (up-h61'st6r-6r-be),  n. 
of  one  of  cer- 
tain genera  of 
the  family  4p»- 
dse,sacha.a  Me- 
gachile  or  .4m- 
thoeopa,  which 
upholsters  its 
cell  with  regu- 
larly cut  bits  of 
leaves  or  pet- 
als of  flowers. 
Also  called  leaf-cutter, 
ter,  andpoppy-iee. 

upholstering  (up-hol'stfer-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n. 
of  upholster,  ».]  1.  The  occupation  of  an  up- 
holsterer.— 2.  Upholstery. 

upholstery  (up-hdl'stfer-i),  n.  [<  upholster  +  -yS 
(see  -ery).]  1.  Furniture  covered  with  tex- 
tile material,  and  hangings,  curtains,  and  the 
like :  a  general  term  for  all  such  interior  deco- 
rations and  fittings  as  are  made  with  textiles. 
—  2.  The  art  or  trade  of  using  textiles,  leather, 
and  the  like  in  making  furniture,  decorating  an 
interior,  etc. 

uphroe  (u'fro),  n.  [Also  euphroe,  uvrou;  <  D. 
juffroum,  a  young  lady,  also  reduced  jw^er,  a 
young  lady,  in  naut.  use  applied  to  "pulleys 
without  truckles  put  up  only  for  ornaments 
sake  "  (Sewel),  also  to  spars,  beams,  joists,  etc. : 
a  contracted  form  of  jonkmroum,  jongvrouto  (= 
G.jungfrau,junfer),  a  young  laAJ,<jong,  young, 
+  vrouw,  woman,  lady :  see  young  and  frow\  and 
of.  younker,  junker.']  Naut.,  an  oblong  or  oval 
piece  of  wood  with  holes  in  it  through  which 
small  lines  are  rove,  forming  a  crowfoot,  from 
which  an  awning  is  suspended. 


A  bee 


uplift 

uphurl  (up-h6rl'),  V.  t.  To  hurl  or  oast  up. 
Stanihurst,  MneiA,  iii.  633.    (Davies.)    [Rare.] 

upland(up'land),TO. andfl.  [ME,,  upland ;  (.up, 
prep.,  upon,'  on,  -I-  land^.  Cf.  inland,  outland. 
In  ttie  later  use  the  up  is  u^ed  in  its  adverbial 
sense.]  I.  n.  It.  The  region  in  the  interior; 
inland  districts ;  country  as  distinguished  from 
the  neighborhood  of  towns  or  populous  dis- 
tricts.— 2.  The  higher  grounds  of  a  district; 
ground  elevated  above  meadows  and  valleys; 
slopes  of  hills,  etc. 

Its  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mountain's  side. 

Goldsmith,  The  Traveller. 

3.  pi.  A  grade  of  cotton.     See  cotton^. 

II.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  inland  dis- 
tricts, or  the  country,  as  distinguished  from 
the  neighborhood  of  towns. 

Sometimes  with  secure  delight 
The  upland  hamlets  will  invite. 

MUton,  L' Allegro,  1.  92. 

Hence  —  2t.  Rustic;  countrified;  rude;  sav- 
age; uncivilized.  (Compare  inland,  4.  Clmp- 
man. — 3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  uplands,  or  higher 
grounds :  as,  upland,  pasturage ;  also,  frequent- 
ing uplands :  as,  the  upland  plover. 

I  stood  upon  the  upland  slope,  and  cast 
Mine  eyes  upon  a  broad  and  beauteous  scene. 

Bryant,  After  a  Tempest. 

Upland  boneset,  a  tall  branching  thoronghwort,  Eupa- 
torium  sessilifolium,  found  from  Massachusetts  to  Illinois 
and  southward  along  the  mountains. — Upland  cotton. 
See  aittoni.— Upland  flake.  See/afte2.— Upland  goose, 
Chloepha^a  magellanica,  of  South  America.— Upland 
Mennomte.  See  Uenmrnite. — Upland  moccasin,  a 
venomous  serpent  of  the  southern  united  States,  related 
to  but  probably  distinct  from  the  common  or  water  moc- 
casin. It  is  not  well  determined,  but  appears  to  be  the 
moccasin  originally  described  by  Troost  in  1836  as  Toxi- 
cophis  airqfuscus,  by  Holbrook  In  1842  as  Trigonoeephalut 
atrofuseus,  later  refen'ed  to  the  genus  Aneistrodon,  and  to 
be  that  commonly  called  cottonnwuth. — Upland  plover 
or  sandpiper,  the  Bartraraian  sandpiper,  Bartramia  Ion- 
gieauda;  the  uplander.  See  plover,  S,  and  cut  under  Bar- 
traimia.  [New  Eng.] 
uplander  (up'lan-d6r),  M.  1.  An  inhabitant  of 
the  uplands. 

But  fifty  knew  the  shipman's  gear, 
The  rest  were  uplanders. 

Willia/m.  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  1. 10. 

2.  The  upland  plover  or  sandpiper.  [Local, 
Massachusetts .] 

uplandisht  (up'lan-dish),  a.  [<  ME.  uplondish;  < 
uj  and  +  -dsh.]  1 .  Of  or  pertaining  to  uplands ; 
pertaining  to  or  situated  in  country  districts: 
as,  uplandish  towns. 

The  duke  elector  of  Saxony  came  from  the  war  of  those 
uplandish  people  .  .  .  into  Wittenberg. 

Tyndale,  Aus.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc),  p.  188. 

2.  Hence,  rustic;  rude;  boorish;  countrified; 
uncultured;  unrefined. 


The  rude  and  uplandish  ploughmen  of  the  country  are 
lot  snpjiosed  to  be  greatly  afrai'    "  .        . 

idle  serving-men. 


not  snpjiosed  to  be  greatly  atfaid  of  your  gentlemen's 
Sir  T.  Mtyre,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Eobinson),  L 


Cell  of  Upholsterer-bee. 

See  Megachile,  leaf-eut- 


3.  Upland, 

Fifteen  miles  space  of  uplandish  ground. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  iL 

uplay  (up-la'),«.  *.  To  lay  up;  hoard.  Donne, 
Annunciation  and  Passion.     [Rare.] 

uplead  (up-led'),  v.*.  To  lead  upward.  Milton, 
P.  L.,  vii.  12^ 

U^ean  (up-len'),  v.  i.  To  lean  upon  anything. 
[Rare.] 

This  shepheard  drives,  vpleaning  on  his  batt. 

Spenser,  Virgil's  Gnat,  1. 154. 

upleap  (up-lep'),  V.  i.  [<  ME.  uplepen;  <up  + 
leapK]  To  leap  up;  spring  up.  'WiUiamofPa- 
lerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3283.  [Rare.] 
uplift  (up-lift'  ),v.t.  To  lift  or  raise  up ;  raise ; 
elevate :  literally  or  figuratively :  as,  to  uplift 
the  arm;  uplifted  eyes. 

Earth 
Uplifts  a  general  cry  for  guilt  and  wrong. 
And  heaven  is  listening.  Bryant,  Earth. 

And  shall  not  joy  uplift  me  when  I  lead 

The  flocks  of  Christ  by  the  still  streams  to  feed  1 

Jones  Very,  Poems,  p.  100. 

uplift  (up-lift'),  a.    Uplifted.    [Rare.]    . 

With  head  uplift  above  the  wave.     MUton,  P.  L.,  i.  198. 

We  humbly  screen 
With  uplift  hands  our  foreheads. 

Keats,  Bndymion,  i. 

uplift  (up'lift),  n.  1.  An  upheaval.  See  up- 
hec""^ 


A  geologically  sudden,  high  uplift  of  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  continent.     Amer.  Jour.  Sei.,  3d  ser.,  XLI.  40. 

2.  Raising;  elevation;  mental,  moral,  or  physi- 
cal exaltation. 
The  rapidity  of  the  uplift  in  health  in  many  of  the  cases. 
Lancet,  No.  3448,  p.  661. 


uplift 

There  has  been  a  wonderful  uplift  In  the  enthusiasm 
and  faith  of  Christians. 

The  Congregationalwt,  Nov.  19, 1879. 
Tiplockt  (up-lok'),  V.  t.    To  look  up. 

His  sweet  up-locked  treasure.  STiak.,  Sonnets,  lit 

nplook  (up-liik'),  V.  i.    To  look  up. 
nplooking  (up'luk"ing),  a.   Looking  up ;  aspir- 
ing. 

It  takes  stalwart  and  uplookmg  faith  to  make  liistory 
[such  as  the  Puritans  made].       Phelpe,  My  Study,  p.  294. 

nplying  (up'li"ing),  a.  Elevated;  of  land,  up- 
land. 

In  up-lying  situations,  where  the  drift  consists  of  raw 
material,  fluxion-structures  are  seldom  detected. 

Ifafure,  XXX.  630. 

upmaking  (up'ma'''king),  n.  In  sMp-iuilcUng, 
pieces  of  plank  or  timber  piled  one  on  another 
as  a  filling  up,  especially  those  placedbetween 
the  bilgeways  and  a  ship's  bottom  preparatory 
to  launching. 

upmost  (up'most),  a.  superl.  [<  wp  +  -most. 
Cf.  uppermost.'^  Highest;  topmost;  uppermost. 

Lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder, 
Wherto  the  climber-upwai'd  turns  his  face ; 
But  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round, 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back. 

Shale.,  3.  C,  ii.  1.  24. 

upon  (u-pon'))i>''ei'.  and  adm.  [<  ME.  upon,  up- 
pon,  upone,  opon,  oppon,  apon,  appone,  wppen,  < 
AS.  uppon,  mpan  (=  loel.  up  a,  upp  a  =  Sw.jpiJ 
(<  wppa)  =  Dan.  paa,  upon),  upon,  up  on.  <  up, 
upp,  up,  -I-  cm,  on,  on:  see  up  andoMi.  Cff.  AS. 
iippm  (=  OS.  uppan  =  OFries.  uppa,  oppa  = 
OHGr.  ufen,  uffen),  up,  <  up,  imp  +  adv.  suffix 
-am:  see  up,  ad/o.']  t,  prep.  1.  Up  and  on:  in 
many  cases  scarcely  more  than  a  synonym  of 
on,  the  force  of  up  being  almost  or  entirely  lost. 
See  on\  prep.  Specifically— (a)  Aloft  on ;  in  an  ele- 
vated position  on ;  on  a  Iiigh  or  the  highest  part  of :  not- 
ing rest  or  location. 

The  hyje  trone  ther  mogt  ge  hede  .  .  . 
The  hyge  godez  self  hit  set  vpone. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris)^  i.  1063. 
^  Two  theues  also  tholed  deth  that  tyme, 

Vppon  a  crosse  bisydes  Cryst,  so  was  the  comune  lawe. 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  xviii.  71. 

We'll  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are. 
Fainted  upon,  a  pole,  and  underwrit, 
"  Here  may  you  see  the  tyrant." 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  7.  26. 
0  Angels,  clap  your  wings  upon  the  skyes. 
And  glue  this  Virgin  Ghristall  plaudities. 

C.  Tmtmeur,  Bevenger's  Tragedy,  il.  1. 

Four  brave  Southron  foragers 
Stood  hie  upon  the  gait. 
Sir  William  Wallace  (Child's  Ballads,  71.  238). 
Three  years  I  lived  upon  a  pillar,  high 
Six  cnbitsi  and  three  years  on  one  of  twelve. 

Tennyson,  St.  Simeon  Stylites. 

(b)  Upward  so  as  to  get  or  be  on :  involving  motion  toward 
a  higher  point. 

The  nihtegale  l-h[e]rde  this. 

And  hupte  [hopped]  uppon  on  blowe  ris  [branch]. 

Owl  and  Nightingale,  1. 1636. 

And  he  xal  make  hym  to  wryte,  and  than  gon  upon  a 
leddere,  and  settyn  the  tabyl  abovyn  Crystes  hed. 

Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  324. 

They  shall  climb  up  upon  the  houses.  Joel  iL  9. 

Four  nimble  gnats  the  horses  were,  ,  .  . 
Fly  Cranion  the  charioteer 
Upon  the  coach-box  getting. 

Dragon,  Nymphidia. 

Lucan  vaulted  upon  Pegasus  with  all  the  heat  and  in- 
trepidity of  youth.  Add/ison, 

To  lift  the  woman's  fall'n  divinity 
Upon  an  even  pedestal  with  man. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  Hi. 

2.  On,  in  any  sense:  conveying  no  notion  of 
height,  elevation,  rise,  or  ascent.  See  on^. 
Aside  from  the  uses  noted  in  the  foregoing  definition,  upon 
is  strictly  synonymous  with  on,  and  is  preferred  in  certain 
cases  only  for  euphonic  or  metrical  reasons.  For  parallel 
uses  of  the  two  words,  see  the  following  quotations. 

Dere  dyn  vp.on  day,  daunsyng  on  nystes, 
Al  watz  hap  vpon  heje  in  balles  &  cbambrez. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  47. 

Swyerez  [squires]  that  awyftly  swyed  on  blonkez  [horses], 
&  ^so  f ele  v2>on  fote,  of  fre  &  of  bonde. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  88. 

The  flode  with  a  felle  cours  flowet  on  hepis, 
Bose  vppon  rockes  [i.  e.,  in  towering  masses]  as  any  ranke 
hylles.  Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  a.),  1.  1991. 

Also,  that  enery  brother  and  suster  schulbeboxom,  and 
come  whan  they  be  warned,  .  .  .  vpon  the  oth  tb*  they 
haue  maad,  and  on  the  peyne  of  xl.  d.  to  paie  to  the  box ; 
.  .  .  Vpon  the  peyne  afore-seid,  but  he  haue  a  verrey  en- 
chesoun  wherfore  th'  they  mowe  be  excused. 

English  Qilds  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  10. 

That  Peter's  heirs  should  tread  on  Emperors, 
And  walk  upon  the  dreadful  adder's  back. 

Xa/rlowe,  Faustus,  iii.  1. 

Upm  whom  doth  not  his  light  arise?  [Compare  Mat.  v. 
45 :  He  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good.] 

Job  xzv.  3. 
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VaJ.  And  on  a  love-book  pray  for  my  success. 
Pro.  Upon  some  book  I  love  I'll  pray  for  thee. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  L  1.  20. 
My  saucy  bark,  inferior  far  to  his, 
On  yom'  broad  main  doth  wilfully  appear : 
Tour  shallowest  help  will  hold  me  up  afloat. 
Whilst  he  upon  your  soundless  deep  doth  ride. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  Ixxx. 
Upon  the  head  of  all  who  sat  beneath  .  .  . 
Samson,  with  these  immix'd,  inevitably 
PuU'd  down  the  same  destruction  on  himself. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1. 1662. 
The  tide  is  full,  the  moon  lies  fair 
Upon  the  straits ;  —  on  the  French  coast  the  light 
Gleams  and  is  gone.  M.  Arnold,  Dover  Beach. 

To  beatt,  blow,  fall,  pass,  etc,  upon.  See  the  verbs. 
—Upon  an  average,  a  thought,  occaBion,  one's 
hands,  one's  oath,  etc.    See  the  nouns. 

Il.t  adv.  Hereupon;  thereupon;  onward;  on. 
Til  May  it  wol  suffice  uppon  to  f  ede. 
But  longer  not  thenne  Marobe  if  it  shal  sede. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  181. 
It  is  great  morning,  and  the  hour  preflx'd 
Of  her  delivery  to  this  valiant  Greek 
Comes  fast  upon.  Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iv.  3.  8. 

upouont,  upononet,  adv.    At  once ;  anon     See 

anon  (the  same  word  without  the  element  up). 

When  mercury  bade  nienyt  this  mater  to  ende, 

And  graunt  me  thise  gyltis  hit  gladit  my  hert. 

I  onswaret  hym  esely  euyn  vponon. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  2418. 

up-peak  (up-pek'),  V.  i.   To  rise  in  or  to  a  peak. 
Stanihurst,  .^neid,  iii.  209.    [Eare.] 
upper  (up'6r),  a.  and  h.  [<  ME.  upper  (=  D.  op- 
per  =  MLG.  uppere),  oompar.  of  up:  see  up,  and 
cf.  over."]    I,  a.  1.  Higher  in  place:  opposed 
to  nether:  as,  the  upper  lip;  the  upper  side  of 
a  thing;  an  upper,  story ;  the  upper  deck. 
And  such  a  yell  was  there. 
Of  sudden  and  portentous  birth. 
As  if  men  fought  upon  the  earth. 
And  fiends  in  upper  air. 

Scott,  Marmion,  vi.  26. 

3.  Superior  in  rank  or  dignity:  as,  the  upper 
house  of  a  legislature ;  an  upper  servant. 

Few  of  the  upper  Planters  drinke  any  water :  but  the 
better  sort  are  well  furnished  with  Sacke,  Aquavitse,  and 
good  English  Beere. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  II.  268. 

Betting  proper  was  not  so  much  diffused  through  all 
ranks  and  classes  [in  1846],  but  was  more  confined  to  the 
upper  circles  of  society.  Nineteenth  Century,  XXVI.  842. 
To  have  or  get  the  upper  hand.  See  hand.— To  have 
the  upper  fortiinet,  to  have  the  upper  band. 

You  have  the  upper  fortune  of  him. 

Bea/u.  and  Fl.,  Honest  Man's  FoHune,  i.  2. 
To  hold  the  upper  haudt.  Same  as  to  have  the  upper 
hmd.—lo  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip.  See  lip.—VjOBei 
Bench,  in  Eng.  hist. ,  the  name  given  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  during  the  exile  of  Charles  II. —  Upper  case.  See 
case^,  6. — Upper  coverts,  in  ornith.,  the  coverts  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  wings  and  tail ;  superior  tectrices.  See 
covert,  n.,  6. — Upper  crust,  the  higher  circles  of  society ; 
the  aristocracy ;  the  upper  ten.  [Slang.] — Upper  CvQ- 
.mination.  See  culmination.— Vyperbamss.  Seehousei. 
—Upper  keyboard.  See  ftey6ootr(j.—Upper  leather,  (a) 
Leather  used  in  making  the  vamps  and  quarters  of  boots 
and  shoes.  (6)  Vamps  and  quarters  of  boots  and  shoes 
collectively.    Also  called  simply  uppers. 

Their  Tables  were  so  very  Keat,  and  Shin'd  with  Rub- 
bing, like  the  Upper  Leathers  of  an  Alderman's  shoes. 

Quoted  in  Ashttm's  Social  Life  in  Keign  of  Queen  Anne, 

[I.  227. 
Upper  story,  a  story  above  the  ground  floor;  the  top 
story;  hence,  colloquially,  the  head ;  the  brain. 

It  knocked  everything  topsy-turvy  in  my  upper  story, 
and  there  is  some  folks  as  says  I  hain't  never  got  right  up 
thar  sence.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXX.  348. 

Upper  teu  thousand,  or  elliptically  upper  ten,  the 
we^thier  or  more  aristocratic  persons  of  a  large  commu- 
nity ;  the  higher  circles  or  leading  classes  in  society. 

At  present  there  is  no  distinction  amon^  the  upper  ten 
tlumsand  of  the  city.  N.  P.  Willis,  Ephemera. 

Here  in  the  afternoon  hours  of  spring  and  autumn  is  the 
favorite  promenade  of  the  upper  ten. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVIIL  568. 

Upper  works  (naut.).    Same  as  dead-works. 

U..  n.  1.  The  upper  part  of  a  shoe  or  boot, 
comprising  the  vamp  and  quarters. 
Ladies'  straight  top  button  K^ier  with  straight  toe  cap. 

Ure;  Diet.,  IV.  109. 

2.  pi.  Separate  cloth  gaiters  to  button  above 
the  shoes  over  the  ankle — To  be  on  one's  uppers, 
to  be  poor  or  in  hard  luck :  referring  to  a  worn-out  condi- 
tion of  one's  shoes.  [Slang.] 
uppert  (up'er),  adv.  eompar.  [<  ME.  upper; 
oompar.  of  up,  adv.']    Higher. 

And  with  this  word  upper  to  sore 

He  gan.  Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  884. 

upperestt  (up'6r-est),  a.  superl.     [ME.  upper- 
este;  <  upper  +  -est]    Highest. 

By  whiche  degrees  men  myhten  clymben  fro  the  nether- 
este  lettre  to  the  uppereste.    Chaucer,  Boethius,  i.  prose  \ 

upper-growth  (up'^r-p'oth),  n.    That  part  of  a 
plant  or  shrub  which  is  above  the  ground. 

Here,  too,  was  planted  that  strange  and  interesting  den- 
izen of  the  ivUdemess,  the  Saxaous,  .  .  .  which  with  a 


upraising 

scanty  and  often'  ragged  upper-growth  strikes  its  sturdy 
roots  deep  down  into  the  sand.        Nature,  xvytx  47a 

upper-machine  (up'er-ma-shen'"),  n.  In  shoe- 
making,  any  one  of  the  various  machines  used 
in  cutting  out  or  shaping  the  uppers  of  boots 
and  shoes,  including  crimping-,  trimming-,  and 
seaming-machines. 

uppermost  (up'er-m5st)jO.  superl.     [<  upper  + 
most;  cf.  upmost.]    1.  Highest  in  place;  first 
in  precedence:  as,  the  uppermost  seats. 
Euen  vpon  the  uppermost  pinnacle  of  the  temple. 

J.  Udall,  On  Luke  iv. 

2.  Highest  in  power ;  predominant ;  most  pow- 
erful; first  in  force  or  strength. 

Wliatever  faction  happens  to  be  uppermost.  Swift 

As  in  periumes  composed  with  art  and  cost, 
'lis  hard  to  say  what  scent  is  uppernwst. 

Dryden,  Eleanora,  1.  154. 

uppermost  (up'6r-mo8t),  adv.  superl.  1.  In  the 
highest  position  or  place;  also,  first  in  a  series 
or  in  order  of  time. 

They  [the  primitive  Quakers]  committed  to  writing 
whatever  words  came  uppermost,  as  fast  as  the  pen  could 
put  them  down,  and  subjected  to  no  after-revision  what 
bad  been  produced  with  no  forethought. 

Southey,JMe  of  Bunyan,  p.  41. 
2t.  First  in  order  of  precedence. 

All  Dukes  daughters  shall  goe  all-one  with  a  nother,  soe 
that  alwayes  the  Eldest  Dukes  Daughter  go  vpermost. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  L  14. 

upper-stocksf  (up'er-stoks),  n.  pi.  Breeches. 
Also  overstocks.    Compare  nether-stock. 

Thy  upper-stockes,  be  they  stuft  with  silk  or  flocks, 
Never  become  thee  like  a  nether  pair  of  stocks. 

J.  Heywood,  Epigrams.    {Nares.) 

uppertendom  (up-6r-ten'dum),  n.    [<  upper  ten 

+  -dom.]    Same  as  upper  ten  J/tojisama  (which 

see,  under  itpper). 
up-pile  (up-pil'),  V.  t.    To  pile  up;  heap  up. 

Southey,  Thalaba,  ii.    [Bare.] 
upping  (up'ing),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  *up,  v.,  <  up, 

adv,]    The  act  of  marking  a  swan  on  me  upper 

mandible.    See  swan-upping. 
uppish  (up'ish),  a.     [<  up  +  -j«fei.]     1.  Proud; 

arrogant;  airy;  self-assertive;  assuming.  [Col- 

loq.] 

It  seems  daring  to  rail  at  informers,  projectors,  and 
officers  was  not  uppish  enough,  but  his  Lordship  must 
rise  so  high  as  daring  to  limit  the  power  and  revenue  of 
the  Crown.  Soger  North,  Examen,  p.  48.    (Davies.) 

Half-pay  officers  at  the  parade  very  uppish  upon  the 
death  of  the  King  of  Spain. 

Tom  Brown,  Worl^,  1. 164.    (Davies.) 

Americans  are  too  uppish;  but  when  you  get  hold  of  a 
man  that  is  accustomed  to  being  downtrodden,  it 's  easy 
to  keep  him  so.  F.  B.  Stockton,  Merry  Chanter,  xvii. 

3.  Tipsy.    [Slang.] 

Lady  Head.  Not  so  drunk,  I  hope,  but  that  he  can  drive 
us? 

Serv.  Yes,  yes.  Madam,  he  drives  best  when  he  'a  a  little 
upish.  VanbrugA,  Journey  to  London,  iiL  1. 

uppishly  (up'ish-li),  adv.   In  an  uppish  maimer. 

uppishness  (up'ish-nes),  n.  The  character  of  be- 
ing uppish;  arrogance;  airiness;  pretentious- 
ness; self-assertion. 

I  sometimes  question  whether  that  quality  in  him  [Lan- 
der] which  we  cannot  but  recog^iize  and  admire,  his  lofti- 
ness of  mind,  should  not  sometimes  rather  be  called  up- 
pishness,  so  often  is  the  one  caricatured  into  the  other  by 
a  blusterous  self-confldence  and  self-assertion. 

Lowell,  The  Century,  XXXV.  512. 

up-plightt,».*.  S}liS,.,<up+ plight.]  To  fold 
up ;  carry  off. 

The  gates  of  the  toun  he  hath  upplyght. 

ChoMcer,  Monk's  Tale,  L  59. 

up-plow  (up-plou'),  V.  t.    To  plow  up;  tear  up 
as  by  plowing.      G.  Fletcher.     [Rare.] 
up-pluck  (up-pluk'  ),v.t.    To  pluck  up ;  pull  up. 
plare.] 

And  you,  sweet  fiow'rs,  that  in  this  garden  grow,  .  .  . 
Yourselves  urmluck'd  would  to  bis  funeral  hie. 

O.  Fletcher,  Clirist's  Triumph  over  Death. 

up-pricked  (up-prikf),  a.    Set  up  sharply  or 
pointedly;  erected;  pricked  up.    Shak.,Yeims 
and  Adonis,  1.  271.     [Bare.] 
up-prop  (up-prop'),  V.  t.    To  prop  up;  sustain 
by  a  prop.    Donne,  Progress  of  the  Soul,  i. 
up-putting  (up'piit'''ing),  n.    Lodging;  enter- 
tainment for  man  and  beast.  Scott.    [Scotch.] 
upraise  (up-raz'),  v.  t.    [<  ME.  upreysen;  <  up 
+  raised.]    To  raise ;  lift  up. 
Upon  a  night 
Whan  that  the  mono  upreysed  had  her  light 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1. 1163.  ' 
The  man 
His  spear  had  reached  in  strong  arms  he  upraised. 

William  Morris,  Eartlily  Paradise,  III.  323. 

upraising  (up'ra"zing),  n.  Rearing;  nurture. 
[Scotch.] 

There  was  nothing  of  the  Corydon  about  Hunt  or  his 
upraising,  as  the  Scotch  call  it. 

The  Portfolio,  N.  S.,  No.  13,  p.  la 
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liprear  (up-rer'),  v.  t.    To  rear  up;  raise. 
She  doth  vprear 
Her  self  e  vpon  her  feet, 

TimesT  WhieOe  (B.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  36. 
The  distant  mountains,  that  uprear 
Their  solid  bastions  to  the  skies. 

LongfeUmo,  The  Ladder  ol  St.  Augustine. 

upridge  (up-rij'),  V.  t.  To  raise  up  in  ridges  or 
extended  lines.  Cowper,  Odyssey,  xix.  [Rare.] 

upright  (up'rit,  formerly  also  up-rit'),  a.  and  n. 
[<  ME.  upriht,  uprigt,  oprigt,  <  AS.  upriht  (=  D. 
opregt  =  MLG.  uprecht,  uprichi  =  OHQ-.  MHGr. 
ufreht,  G.  aufreclit  =  Icel.  wpprettr  =  Sw.  up- 
pratt  =  Dan.  opret),  straight  up,  erect,  <  up-, 
up,  +  riht,  straight,  right:  see  right.^    I.  a. 

1.  Erect;  vertical. 

And  sodeynly  he  was  yslayn  to-nyght, 
Fordronke,  as  he  sat  on  his  bench  upryght. 

Chaucer,  Pardoner's  Tale,  L  212. 
Upright  as  the  palm-tree.  Jer.  a.  6. 

2.  Erect  on  one's  feet;  hence,  erect  as  a  human 
being;  in  general,  having  the  longest  axis  ver- 
tical: as,  an  upright  hoUer. 

And  there  ben  othere  that  han  Crestes  upon  hire  Hedes ; 
and  the!  gon  upon  hire  Feet  upright, 

MaTidevillef  Travels,  p.  290. 
Whoever  tasted  lost  his  upright  shape. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  62. 

3.  Erected;  pricked  up;  standing  out  straight 
from  the  body. 

Their  ears  upright.  SperMer,  State  of  Ireland. 

With  chattering  teeth  and  bristling  hair  upright. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  1. 145. 

4.  Adhering  to  rectitude ;  not  deviating  from 
correct  moral  principles ;  of  inflexible  honesty. 

That  man  was  perfect  and  upright,  and  one  that  feared 
God,  and  eschewed  evil.  Job  L  1. 

1  shall  be  found  as  upright  in  my  dealings  as  any  wo- 
man in  Smithfleld.      B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  fair,  iL  L 

5.  In  accord  with  what  is  right;  honest;  just. 

It  is  very  meet 
The  Lord  Bassanlo  live  an  upright  life. 

SAaS.,  M.  of  v.,  iii.  6.  79. 

6t.  WeU  adjusted  or  disposed;  in  good  condi- 
tion; right. 

If  it  should  please  God  y  one  should  faile  (as  God 
forbid),  yet  y^  other  would  keepe  both  recconings,  and 
things  uprighte. 
STtertey,  quoted  in  Bradford's  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  270. 

Bolt  upright,  straight  upright. 

Then  she  sat  bolt  upright. 

Ba/rham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  L  266. 
Upright  man,  a  chief  rogue ;  a  leader  among  thieves. 
[Thieves'  cant.] 

An  Ypright  man  is  one  that  goeth  wyth  the  trunchion 
of  a  sta^e,  which  staffe  they  cal  a  Filtchman.  This  man 
is  of  so  much  authority  that,  meeting  with  any  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  may  cal  them  to  accompt,  &  commaund  a  shai'e 
or  snap  vnto  him  self  e  of  al  that  they  haue  gained  by  their 
trade  in  one  moneth.         Fraternity  of  Vaeabonds  (1561). 

Upright  piano.  See  tn'aiuiforte.— Upright  steam-en- 
gine. Same  as  vertical  eteanirengine.  See  steam-engine. 
=Syn.  L  Plumb. — 4  and  5.  Just,  Rightful,  etc.  (see  rigM- 
eOTM),  honorable,  conscientious,  straightforward,  true. 

II.  n.  1.  Something  standing  erect  or  ver- 
tical. Specifically,  in  building— (ft)  A  principal  piece  of 
timber  placed  vertically,  and  serving  to  support  rafters. 
(6)  The  newel  of  a  staircase. 

3.  In  arch.,  the  elevation  or  orthography  of  a 
building.  Qwilt.  [Rare.] — 3.  A  molding-ma- 
chine of  which  the  mandrel  is  perpendicular. 
E.  H.  Knight. — 4.  An  upright  pianoforte. 
nprigbt  (up'rit,  formerly  also  up-rit'),  adv.  [< 
ME.  upright,  <  AS.  uprihte,  upright,  <  upriht, 
upright:  see  upright,  a."]     1.  Vertically. 

Ye  wonderful  growing  and  swelling  of  the  water  vp- 
right  ...  is  to  yo  height  of  a  huge  niountaine. 

Webbe,  Travels,  p.  22. 

You  are  now  within  a  foot 
Of  th'  extreme  verge.    Tor  all  beneath  the  moon 
Would  I  not  leap  upright.  Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  6.  27. 

2t.  Plat  on  the  back;  horizontally  and  with 
the  face  upward. 

The  corps  lay  in  the  floor  upright. 

Chaucer,  ProL  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  768. 
He  fill  to  the  erthe  vp-right. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii  457. 

I  throwe  a  man  on  his  baoke  or  upright,  so  that  his  face 
is  upwarde.    Je  renuerse.  Palsgrave. 

And  Mab,  his  merry  Queen,  by  night 
Bestrides  young  folks  that  he  upright  .  .  . 
(In  elder  times  the  mare  that  hight). 

Which  plagues  them  out  of  measiwe. 

DrayUm,  Nymphidia. 

uprighteouslyt  (up-ri'tyus-li),  adv.  [<  upright 
+  -eous,  after  righteous.'}  Righteously;  justly; 
uprightly.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  1.  205. 
upri^tly  (up'rit-li),  adv.  In  an  upright  man- 
ner, (a)  Vertically,  (b)  With  strict  observance  of  rec- 
titude ;  honestly  and  justly :  as,  to  live  uprightly. 
I  deal  not  uprightly  in  buying  and  selling. 

J.  Bradford,  Works  (Parker  Soc,  1853),  IL  261. 
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nprightness  (up'rit-nes),  n.  The  character  or 
condition  of  being  upright,  (o)  Erectness;  verti- 
calness.    Waller. 

Guai'ds  walked  their  post  with  a  stiffness  and  upright- 
ness that  was  astonishing.  The  Century,  XXIX.  109. 
(6)  Moral  integrity;  honesty  and  equity  in  principle  or 
practice ;  conformity  to  rectitude  and  justice. 

The  truly  upright  man  is  inflexible  in  his  uprightness. 

Bp.  Atterbury. 

=Syn.  (6)  Integrity,  Honor,  etc.  (see  honesty),  fairness, 
principle,  trustworthiness,  worth. 
uprise  (up-riz'),  v.  i.jpret.  uprose,  pp.  uprisen, 
ppr.  uprising.  [<  MB.  uprisen;  <  up-  +  rise: 
seemel.]  1.  To  rise  up,  as  from  bed  or  from 
a  seat;  get  up;  rise. 
Uprose  the  virgin  with  the  morning  light.  Pope. 

2.  To  ascend,  as  above  the  horizon:  literally 
or  figuratively. 

rioures  iresshe,  honouren  ye  this  day; 
For,  when  the  sonne  uprist,  then  wol  ye  sprede. 

Chaueer,  Complaint  of  Mars,  1.  4. 

Nor  dim,  nor  red,  like  God's  own  head 

The  glorious  sun  uprist.  Coleridge. 

With  what  an  awful  power 
I  saw  the  buried  past  up-rise. 
And  gather  in  a  single  hour 
Its  ghost-like  memories! 

Whittier,  Mogg  Megone. 

3.  To  ascend,  as  a  hill;  slope  upward.  Ten- 
nyson, Vision  of  Sin,  v. — 4.  To  swell;  well  up; 
rise  in  waves. 

At  thy  call 
Uprises  the  great  deep. 

Bryant,  A  Forest  Hymn. 

5.  To  spring  up;  come  into  being  or  percep- 
tion ;  be  made  or  caused. 

Uprose  a  great  shout  from  King  Olaf's  men. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  11.  287. 

uprise  (up'riz  or  up-riz'),  n.    [<  uprise,  ».]    If. 
Uprising. 
The  sun's  uprise.  Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iii.  1.  169. 

2.  An  increase  in  size;  a  swelling;  a  protuber- 
ance. 

Successive  stages  may  be  seen  from  the  first  gentle  up- 
rise to  an  unsightly  swelling  of  the  whole  stone. 

Gei/tie,  GeoL  Sketches,  viii. 

3.  Rise;  development;  advance;  augmenta- 
tion, as  of  price  or  value.     [CoUoq.] 

uprising  (up-ri'zing),  n.  [<  ME.  uprisinge,  opris- 
inge  (=  MLG.  oprisinge) ;  verbal  n.  of  uprise,  v.'] 

1.  The  act  of  rising  up,  as  from  below  the  ho- 
rizon, from  a  bed  or  seat,  or  from  the  grave. 

The  whiche  Ston  the  3  Maries  sawen  tumen  upward, 
whan  thei  comen  to  the  Sepulore,  the  Day  of  his  Kesur- 
rexioun ;  and  there  f  ounden  an  Aungelle,  that  tolde  hem 
of  cure  Lordes  uprysynge  from  Dethe  to  Lyve. 

Mandeinlle,  Travels,  p.  91. 
Thou  knowest  my  downsitting  and  mine  uprising. 

Ps.  cxxxix.  2. 

2.  Ascent;  acclivity;  rising.  • 
Was  that  the  king,  that  spurr'd  his  horse  so  hard 
Against  the  steep  uprising  of  the  hill? 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  1.  2. 

3.  A  riot;  an  emeute;  a  rebellion;  insurrec- 
tion; popular  revolt. 

Such  tumults  and  uprisings. 

Holinshed,  Chronicles  of  England,  Hen.  L,  an.  1116. 

4.  The  ceremonies  connected  with  the  recov- 
ery and  reappearance  in  society  of  a  lady  of 
rank  after  the  birth  of  a  child.  Compare  lying- 
down. 

upristt,  n.  [<  ME.  uprist,  opriste  ;  <  uprise, «.]  1 . 
Uprising. 

In  the  gardin,  at  the  sonne  uprUte, 
She  walketh  up  and  doun. 

Chaueer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 193. 
3.  The  resurrection. 

Jhesus  seide,  I  am  uprixte  and  lif. 
Cursor Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab.,  i.  88.    (Halliwell.) 

uproar  (up-ror'),  v.  [<  D.  *oproeren  (=  G.  auf- 
riihren  =  Sw.  upprora  =  Dan.  oprore),  stir  up, 

<  op,  up,  +  roeren,  stir:  see  up  and  reari.  No 
connection  with  roar.  Of.  uproar,  m.]  I,  trans. 
To  stir  up  to  tumult;  throw  into  confusion; 
disturb.     [Rare.] 

Uproar  the  universal  peace.    Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3.  99. 

n.  intrans.  To  make  an  uproar ;  cause  a  dis- 
turbance.    [Rare.] 

The  man  Danton  was  not  prone  to  show  himself,  to  act 
or  uproar  for  his  own  safety. 

Carlyle,  French  Eev.,  III.  vi.  2. 

uproar  (up'ror),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  uprore;  < 
D.  oproer  (=  MLGr.  upror,  G.  aufruhr  =  Sw. 
uppror  =  Dan.  opror),  tumult,  sedition,  revolt, 

<  opi-oeren,  stir  up:  see  uproar,  «.]  Great 
tumult ;  violent  disturbance  and  noise ;  bustle 
and  clamor ;  confusion ;  excitement. 

To  haue  all  the  worlde  in  an  vprore,  and  vnquieted  with 
warres.  J.  Udall,  On  Mark,  Pret 


upsees 

The  Jews  who  believed  not ...  set  all  the  city  on  an 
uproar.  Acts  xviL  5. 

There  was  a  greate  uprore  in  London  that  the  rebell 
armie  quartering  at  Whitehall  would  plundre  the  Citty. 
Evelyn,  Diary,  April  26, 1648. 

Many  of  her  acts  had  been  unusual,  but  excited  no  up 
roar.  Ma/rg.  Fuller,  Woman  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  39. 

uproarious  (up-ror'i-us),  a.  [<  uproar  +  -i-om.'] 

Making  or  accompanied  by  a  great  uproar, 

noise,  or  tumult;   tumultuous;   noisy;   loud. 

Moore. 

uproariously  (up-r6r'i-us-li),  adm.    In  an  up- 
roarious manner;  with  great  noise  and  tumult; 

clamorously. 
uproariousness  (up-ror'i-us-nes),  n.  The  state 

or  character  of  being  uproarious,  or  noisy  and 

riotous. 
uproU  (up-rol'),  V.  t.    To  roll  up.  Milton,  P.  L., 

vii.  291. 
uproot  (up-rof),  V.  t.    To  root  up;  tear  up  by 

the  roots,  or  as  if  by  the  roots ;  remove  utterly; 

eradicate;  extirpate. 
uprootal  (up-ro'tal),  n.     [<  uproot  +  -all    The 

act  of  uprooting,  or  the  state  of  being  uprooted. 

[Rare.] 
His  mind  had  got  confused  altogether  with  trouble  and 

weakness  and  the  shock  of  uprootal. 

Mrs.  OlipharU,  Curate  in  Charge,  xviii. 

uprouse  (up-rouz'),  v.  t.    To  rouse  up;  rouse 
ftom  sleep;  awake;  arouse.     Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  . 
ii.  3.  40. 

uprun  (up-run'),  V.  t.     [<  ME.  uprinnen;  <  up 
+  »•««!.]    To  run  up ;  ascend.     [Rare.] 
The  yonge  sonne. 
That  in  the  ram  is  four  degrees  upronne, 

Chamxr,  Squire's  Tale,  L  376. 

He  gave  me  to  bring  forth  and  rear  a  son 
Of  matchless  might,  who  like  a  thriving  plant 
Upran  to  manhood,  while  his  lusty  growth 
I  nonrish'd  as  the  husbandman  his  vine. 

Cofwper,  Iliad,  xviit 


uprush   (up-rush'),   V.  i.      To  rush  upward. 

Southey,  Thalaba,  xii.  ^ 

uprush  (up'rush),  n.     [<  upriish,  v.']    A  rush 

upward. 
These  uprushes  of  most  intensely  heated  gas  from  the 

prominences  which  are  traceable  round  the  edge  of  the 

sun.  Stokes,  Lects.  on  Light,  p.  237. 

The  ideas  of  M.  Faye  were,  on  two  fundamental  points, 
contradicted  by  the  Kew  investigators.  He  held  spots  to 
be  regions  of  uprush  and  of  heightened  temperature. 

A.  M.  derke,  Astron.  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  201. 

upsee-Dutcht  (up'se-duch'),  adv.  [Also  iipsie 
Dutch,  iipsey  Dutch,  upse-Dutbh;  <  D.  op  zijn 
Duitsch,  in  the  Dutch,  i.  e.  German,  fashion: 
op,  upon,  in;  eijn  =  G.  sein,  his,  its;  Duitsch, 
Dutch,  i.  e.  German :  see  Dutch.  Cf .  upsee- 
English,  upsee-Freese.  Upsee  in  this  and  the 
following  words  has  been  conjectured  to  mean 
'a  Mnd  of  heady  beer,'  qualified  by  the  name 
of  the  place  where  it  was  brewed.  For  the 
allusion  to  German  drinking,  ef .  carouse,  ult.  < 
G.  gar  aus,  'all  out.']  In  the  Dutch  fashion  or 
manner:  as,  to  drink  upsee-Duteh  (to  drink  in 
the  Dutch  manner — that  is,  to  drink  deeply  so 
as  to  be  drunk). 

I  do  not  like  the  dulness  of  yoiu-  eye ; 
It  hath  a  heavy  cast,  'tis  upsee  Dutch. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  iv.  4. 

upsee-Englisht  (up'se-ing'glish),  adv.  [Found 
as  upsey-English ;  <  D.  op  zijn  Engelsch,  in  the 
English  fashion ;  cf .  upsee-Dutch.^  In  the  Eng- 
lish manner. 

Prig.  Thou  and  Ferret, 
And  Ginks,  to  sing  the  song ;  I  for  the  structure, 
Which  is  the  bowl. 

Big.  Which  must  be  upsey-English, 
Strong,  lusty  London  beer. 

Fletcher,  Beggars'  Bush,  iv.  4. 

upsee-Freeset  (up'se-fres'),  adv.  [Also  upse- 
Freeze;  <  D.  op  zijn  Friesch,  in  the  Friesian 
fashion ;  cf .  upsee-Dutch."]  In  the  Friesian  man- 
ner. 

This  valiant  pot-leech  that,  upon  his  knees, 
Has  drunk  a  thousand  pottles  upse -Freeze. 

John  Taylor. 

upsee-freesyt  (up'se-fre*zi),  o.    Drunk;  tipsy. 

Bacchus,  the  god  of  brew'd  wine  and  sugar,  grand  pa- 
tron of  rob-pots,  upsy-freesy  tipplers,  and  super-naculum 
topers.  Massinger,  Virgin-Martyr,  ii.  1. 

upseek  (up-sek'),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  upsought, 
ppr.  upseeking.  To  seek  or  strain  upward. 
Southey,  Thalaba,  xii. 

upseest  (up'sez),  adv.  [<  upsee-Duteh,  upsee- 
Freese,  etc.,  misunderstood:  see  upsee-Duteh.'} 
Same  as  upsee-Duteh. 

Yet  whoop,  Barnaby!  off  with  thy  liquor, 
Drink  upsees  out,  and  a  flg  for  the  vicar. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  vL  6. 


upsend 

apsend  (up-send' ),».«.  To  send,  cast,  or  throw 
up.     Cowper,  Iliad,  xviii.     [Rare.] 

upset  (up-set'),  V.  [<  ME.  upsetten,  set  up  (= 
MD.  opaetten,  set  up,  propose  or  fix,  as  the  price 
of  goods,  D.  ozzetten,  set  up,  raise,  raise  the  price 
of,  venture,  =  G.  aufseteen,  set  up,  compose);  < 
up  +  se«i.]    I.  trans.  If.  To  set  or  place  up. 

Now  is  he  in  the  see  with  saile  on  mast  upaette. 

Rob.  of  Brunne,  p.  70. 

2.  To  overturn;  overthrow;  overset,  as  a  hoat 
or  a  carriage ;  hence,  figuratively,  to  throw  into 
confusion;  interfere  with;  spoil:  as,  to  upset 
one's  plans. 

I  have  observed,  however,  that  your  passionate  little 
men,  like  small  boats  with  large  sails,  are  easily  upset  or 
blown  out  of  their  course.    Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  244. 

She  had  sallied  forth  determined  somehow  to  upaet  the 
situation,  just  as  one  gives  a  shake  purposely  to  a  bundle 
of  spillikins  on  the  chance  of  more  favorable  openings. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Robert  Elsmere,  I.  ix. 

3.  To  put  out  of  the  normal  state;  put  in  dis- 
order; of  persons,  to  discompose  completely; 
make  nervous  or  irritable ;  overcome. 

Eleanor  answered  only  by  a  sort  of  spasmodic  gurgle  in 
her  throat.    She  was  a  good  deal  upset,  as  people  say. 

Trdlope. 

You  needn't  mind  if  youi'  house  is  upset,  for  none  of  us 

is  comin'  in,  havin'  only  intended  to  see  you  to  your  door. 

The  Century,  XXXV.  624. 

4.  To  shorten  and  thicken  by  hammering,  as  a 
heated  piece  of  metal  set  up  endwise:  said 
also  of  the  shortening  anc^  resetting  of  the  tire 
of  a  wheel,  wire  ropes  are  upset  by  doubling  up  the 
ends  of  the  wires  after  they  have  been  passed  through  the 
small  end  of  a  conical  collar.  After  upsetting  they  are 
welded  into  a  solid  mass  or  soldered  together. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  overturned  or  upset. — 
Upsetting  thermometer.  See  thermometer. 
upset  (up-sef),  n.  [<  upset,  ti.]  The  act  of  up- 
setting, overturning,  or  severely  discomposing, 
or  the  state  of  being  upset;  an  overturn:  as, 
the  carriage  had  an  upset;  the  news  gave  me 
quite  an  upset. 

Him  his  sermon  ballasts  from  utter  upset. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  20. 

If  the  Constitution  is  to  be  experimentally  upset  to  see 
how  the  upset  works,  the  thing  upset  will  never  be  set 
up  again.  The  Spectator,  No.  3036,  p.  1134. 

upset  (up'set),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  upset,  v.,  prob. 
after  I),  use.]  Set  up;  fixed;  determined. — 
Upset  price,  the  price  at  which  any  subject,  as  lands, 
tenements,  or  goods,  is  exposed  to  sal6  by  auction  ;  a  price 
set  by  the  exposer  below  which  the  thing  is  not  to  be  sold. 
—Upset  rate,  valuation,  etc.    Same  as  upset  price. 

upsetment  (up-set'ment), «.  [<  upset  +  ■m,ent.'] 
Upsetting;  overturn."   [Kare.] 

upsetter  (up-set'6r),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
upsets;  also,  one  who  or  that  which  sets  up; 
specifically,  a  tool  used  in  upsetting  a  tire. 

upsetting  (up-set'ing),  a.  Assuming;  con- 
ceited; uppish.     [Scotch.] 

upshoot  (up-shot'),  V.  i.    To  shoot  upward. 
Trees  upshooting  high.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  68. 

upshoot  (up'shSt),  n.  That  which  shoots  up 
or  separates  from  a  main  stem;  an  offshoot. 
Nature,  XLI.  228.     [Rare.] 

upshot  (up'shot),  m.  Final  issue;  conclusion; 
end;  consummation :  as,  the  upsliot  of  the  mat- 
ter.   Shak.,  T.  N.,  iv.  2. 76. 

upside(up'sid),»i.  Theupper side;  theupper part. 
This  glass  is  in  such  a  horrid  light !    I  don't  seem  to 
have  but  half  a  face,  and  I  can't  tell  which  is  the  up-eide 
of  that  1  Mrs.  Whitney,  Leslie  Uoldthwaite,  v. 

Tol)eupside3With,tobeevenwith;  bequitswith.  Scott 
(Scotch  and  prov.  Eng.l— Upside  down.  [Histoiically, 
an  accom.  form,  as  if  up  4^  8ic2el  +  davm^,  of  upsedown, 
upsodown:  see  upaodown.  Cf.  topstdeturvy.}  with  the 
upper  part  undermost,  literally  or  figuratively ;  hence,  in 
complete  disorder. 

A  burning  torch  that 's  turned  upside  down. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  ii.  2.  32. 

upside  (up'sid),  adv.  On  the  upper  side.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

People  whose  ages  are  up-side  of  forty. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  X.  73. 


upsiloid  (u'psi-loid),  a.    Same  as 

The  early  condition  of  the  paroccipital  fissure  as  an 
upsiloid  depressed  line  with  lateral  branches. 

Buclc's  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  p.  166. 
upsilon  (up'si-lon),  n.     The  Greek  letter  T,  v, 

corresponding  to  the  English  u  (and  y). 
upsittingt  (up'sif'ing),  n.    The  sitting  up  of  a 
woman  to  see  her  friends  after  her  confinement ; 
also,  the  feast  held  on  such  an  occasion. 

The  jest  shall  be  a  stock  to  maintain  us  and  our  pewfel- 
lows  in  laughing  at  christenings,  cryings  out,  and  upsit- 
tings  this  twelve  month. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Westward  Ho,  v.  1. 

upskipt  (up'skip),  «.    An  upstart. 

Put  it  not  to  the  hearing  of  these  velvet  coats,  these  up- 
Latimer,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Bdw.  VI.,  1649. 
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upsnatch.  (up-snach'),  v.  t.  To  seize  or  snatch 
up.  M.  Edwards,  Damon  and  Pythias.  [Rare.] 
upsoar  (up-s6r'),  V.  i.  To  soar  aloft;  mount 
up.  Pope,  Odyssey,  xv.  556.  [Rare.] 
upsodownt,  ctdv.  [<  ME.  up  so  down,  up  so  doun, 
up  soo  doune,  up  se  doun,  up  swa  doune,  lit. '  up 
as  down,'  <.  up  +  so^^  +  down^.  Hence  the 
later  accom.  form  upside  down."]  Upside  down ; 
topsyturvy. 

Shortly  turned  was  al  up-so-doun, 
Bothe  habit  and  eek  disposicioun 
Of  him,  this  wof  ul  lovere,  daun  Arcite. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  619. 
To  Turne  vp  so  down;  Euertere.        Cath.  Ang.,  p.  397. 
upsolvet  (up-solv'),  V.  t.    To  solve;  explain. 
You  are  a  scholar ;  upsolm  me  that,  now. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  i.  3. 

upspeart  (up-sper'),  v.  I.  intrans.  To  shoot  up- 
ward like  a  spear.     [Rare.] 

The  bents 
And  coarser  grass,  upspearing  o'er  the  rest. 

Cowper,  Winter  Morning  Walk,  1. 23. 

11.  trans.  To  root  up;  destroy.     [Dubious.] 

Adam  by  hys  pryde  ded  Faradyse  vpspeare. 

Bp.  Bale,  Enterlude  of  Johan  Bapt.  (1638).    (Davies.) 

upspring  (up-spring'),  V.  i.  [<  ME.  upspringen; 
\up  +  spring.^    To  spring  up;  shoot  up;  rise. 

Seynt  Valentyne !  a  foul  thus  herde  I  singe 
Upon  thy  day,  er  Sonne  gan  upspri/nge. 

Chaucer,  Complaint  of  Mars,  1.  14, 

On  his  feet  upspringing  in  a  hurry. 

Hood,  The  Dead  Eobbery. 
The  lemon-grove 
In  closest  coverture  upsprung. 

Tennyson,  Arabian  Nights. 

upspringt  (up'spring),  n.  [<  upspring,  «.]  1. 
A  vertical  spring;  a  leap  in  the  air. 

We  Germans  have  no  changes  in  our  dances; 

An  almain  and  an  up8pring,-t\i9.i  is  all.    Chapman. 

2.  An  upstart;  one  suddenly  exalted.  Shale., 
Hamlet,  i.  4.  9. 

upspurnert  (up-sp6r'n6r),  n.     A  spumer;  a 
scomer ;  a  despiser. 
Pompeius,  that  upspumer  of  the  erth. 

Joye,  Expos,  of  Daniel,  iv. 

up-stairs  (up'starz'),  prep.  plir.  as  adv.  In  or 
to  an  upper  story:  as,  to  go  up-stairs. 

up-stairs  (up'starz),  pr&p.  phr.  as  a.  and  n.  I. 
a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  upper  story  or 
flat:  being  above  stairs:  as,  an  up-stairs  room. 
II.  n.  An  upper  story;  that  part  of  a  build- 
ing which  is  above  the  ground  floor.     [Rare.] 

I  was  also  present  on  the  day  when  Mr.  Coulomb  gave 
the  charge  of  the  upstairs  to  our  party  and  when  he  ex- 
posed himself  audaciously. 

S.  Hodgson,  Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Sesearch,  III.  329. 

upstancht,  upstauncht  (up -stanch',  up- 
stanch'),  v.  t.  [ME.  upstaunchen;  <.  up  + 
stoJicfei.]  To  stanch;  stop  the  flow  of.  Palla- 
dius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  153. 

upstandt  (up-stand'),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  upstanden; 
<up  +  stand."]    To  stand  up;  be  erect ;  rise. 

A  dight  vyne  in  provinciale  manere, 

That  like  a  bosshe  upstonte,  IIII  armes  make. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.\  p.  72. 
The  kings  of  the  earth  upstand 
With  power.  Milton,  Ps.  11. 

upstare  (up-star'),  v.  i.  To  stare  or  stand  on 
end;  be  erect  or  conspicuous;  bristle.   [Rare.] 

The  king's  son,  Ferdinand, 
yritti  hair  up-staring,  .  .  . 
Was  the  first  man  that  leap'd. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2.  213. 

upstart  (up-start'),  V.  i.  [<  ME.  upsterten,  up- 
stirten;  <  wp  +  stariKJ  To  start  or  spring  up 
suddenly. 

With  that  word  upstirte  the  olde  wyf. 

Chaucer,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  190. 
Her  father's  fiddler  he  came  by,  .  .  . 
Upstarted  her  ghaist  before  his  eye. 
The  Bonny  Bows  o'  London  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  362). 

upstart  (up'start),  n.  and  a.  [<  upstart,  v.  Cf. 
upskip.]  I.  TO.  1.  One  who  or  that  which  starts 
or  springs  up  suddenly;  specifically,  a  person 
who  suddenly  rises  from  a  humble  position  to 
wealth,  power,  or  consequence ;  a  parvenu. 

I  think  this  upstart  is  old  Talbot's  ghost 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  7.  87. 

A  mere  upstart, 

That  has  no  pedigree,  no  house,  no  coat, 

No  ensigns  of  a  family  1    B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  ii.  1. 

If  it  seeme  strange  that  the  Turkish  Kelision  (a  newer 

vpstart)  be  declared  before  those  former  of  the  Pagans,  etc. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  319. 

2.  One  who  assumes  a  lofty  or  arrogant  tone. 
—  3.  A  puddle  made  by  the  hoofs  of  horses 
in  clayey  ground.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 
4.  The  meadow-saftron,  Colchicum  autumnale. 
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whose  flowers  spring  up  suddenly  without 
leaves. 

II.  a.  If.  Starting  up  suddenly;  quickly 
rising. 

With  upstart  haire  and  staring  eyes  dismay. 

Spenser,  V.  Q.,  III.  x.  64. 

2.  Suddenly  raised  to  prominence  or  conse- 
quence; parvenu:  as,  " a  race  of  «t^«tort  crea- 
tures," Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  834. 

New,  vp-start  Gods,  of  yester-dayes  device. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Decay. 
An  upstart  institution  so  totally  unassisted  by  secular 
power  and  interest.  Evelyn,  True  Religion,  II.  128. 

3.  Characteristic  of  a  parvenu;  new  and  pre- 
tentious. 

Think  you  that  we  can  brook  this  upstart  pride? 

Marlowe,  Edward  the  Second,  L  4. 
The  wronged  landscape  coldly  stands  aloof, 
Refusing  friendship  with  the  upstart  roof. 

Lowell,  Fitz  Adam's  Story. 

upstauncht,  v.  t.    See  upstanch. 

upstay  (up-sta'),  V.  t.  To  sustain;  support. 
Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  430. 

upstept  (up-step'),  V.  i.  To  step  up;  move  up- 
ward.   Hyttd  Horn  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  26). 

upstirt  (up'ster),  n.  Commotion;  tumult;  in- 
surrection.   Sir  J.  Cheke,  The  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

upstream  (up-strem'),  v.  i.  To  stream,  flow,  or 
flame  up :  as,  upstreaming  flames. 

up-stream  (up'strem'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  To- 
ward the  higher  part  of  a  stream ;  against  the 
current :  as,  to  row  up-stream. 

up-stream  (up'strem),  prep.  phr.  as  a.  [<  up- 
stream, adv.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  upper  part 
of  a  stream ;  moving  against  the  current. 

An  up-strea/m  wind  increases  the  surface  resistance. 
Gov.  Report  on  Miss.  River,  1861  (rep.  1876),  p.  270. 

up-street  {vcp'sti^t'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.    At  or 
toward  the  higher  part  or  upper  end  of  a  street. 
upsunt  (up'sun),  n.    The  time  during  which  the 
sun  is  above  the  horizon;  the  time  between 
sunrise  and  sunset.   Fountainhall.   (Imp.  Diet.) 
upsurge  (up-serj'),  V.  i.  To  surge  up.    The  Cen- 
tury, XXVI.  130.     [Rare.] 
upswarmt  (up-sw&rm'),  v.    I.  intrans.  To  rise 
in  swarms ;  swarm  up. 

UpswarTning  show'd 
On  the  high  battlement  their  glitt'ring  spears. 

Cowper,  Iliad,  xii. 

II.  trans.  To  cause  to  rise  in  a  swarm  or 
swarms;  raise  in  a  swarm.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV., 
iv.  2.  30. 

upsway  (up-swa'),  V.  t.  To  sway  or  swing  up; 
brandish.     [Rare.] 

That  right-hand  Giant  'gan  his  club  upsway. 
Scott,  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  The  Vision,  st.  16. 

up-sweep  (up'swep),  n.    A  sweeping  upward: 

as,  the  up-sweep  of  a  curve ;  the  up-sweep  of  an 

arch.    [Rare.] 
upswell  (np-swel'),  V.  i.    To  swell  up;  rise  up. 

Wordsworth,  Ode,  1814. 
upsyturvyt  (up-si-ter'vi),  adv.    [A  variation  of 

topsyturvy,  substituting  up  for  top.]     Upside 

down;  topsyturvy.     [Rare.] 

There  found  I  all  was  upsy  tuny  turn'd. 

Greene,  James  IV.,  liL  3. 

uptails-allf  (up'talz-ftl),  n.     Confusion;  riot; 

hence,  revelers.     (Davies.) 
uptake  (up-tak'),  V.  t.    1.  To  take  up;  take 

into  the  hand.   ;Si)enser,F.Q.,  H.ii.ll.— 2t.  To 

succor;  help. 

The  right  hond  of  my  lust  man  uptooJc  thee. 

WycHf,  Isa.  xii.  10. 

uptake  (up'tak),  n.  [<  uptake,  v.]  1.  The  act 
of  taking  up ;  lifting. 

To  this  ascensional  movement  [in  cyclones]  undoubtedly 
must  be  attributed  the  rain  and  cloud  which  we  find  there 
— rain  near  the  centre,  where  the  ascensional  Impulse  is 
strongest ;  cloud  round  the  outside,  where  the  uptake  is 
less  strong.  Science,  XI.  216. 

2.  Perceptive  power;  apprehension;  concep- 
tion: as,  he  is  quick  in  the  uptake.  Scott,  Old 
Mortality,  vii.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] — 3. 
The  upcast  pipe  from  the  smoke-box  of  a  steam- 
boiler,  leading  to  the  chimney — Gleg  at  the  up- 
take.   See  sr%i. 

uptakert  (up-ta'ker),  n.  [ME.,  <  uptake  +  -eri.] 
A  helper;  a  supporter.     JFj/cH/,  Ps.  Ixxxvui. 

uptear  (up-tar'),t!.t  To  tear  up.  Mi<o»,P.L., 
vi.  663. 

upthrow  (up-thro'),  V.  t. »  To  throw  up ;  elevate. 

upthrow  (up'tbro),  n.  [<  upthrow,  v.]  An  up- 
heaval ;  an  uplift :  in  mining,  the  opposite  of 
downthrow.  Where  a  fault  has  occurred  which  has  been 
attended  by  an  up-and-down  movement  of  the  rock  on  each 
side,  the  displacement  in  the  upward  direction  is  called  the 
upthrow,  and  that  in  the  downward  direction  the  down- 
throw.   As  a  result  of  this  motion,  under  great  pressuie, 
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of  the  two  a^acent  rock-taces,  it  is  sometimes  observed 
that  the  bedding  ol  the  formation  has  been  influenced  in 
its  position  along  the  line  of  the  fault,  and  to  a  greater  or 
less  distance  from  it,  the  dip  being  downward  on  the 
downthrow  side  and  upward  on  the  upthrow  side  of  the 
fault.  This  is  called  by  the  miner  "dipping  to  the  down- 
throw" and  "rising  to  the  upthrow."  Also  used  attribu- 
tively. 

We  rarely  meet  with  a  fissure  which  has  been  made  a 
true  fault  with  an  upthrow  and  downthrow  side. 

Qeikie,  Geol.  Sisetches,  xi. 

lipthrust  (up' thrust),  n.  A  thrust  in  an  upward 
direotiou;  in  geol.,  an  upheaval;  an  uplift,  a 
term  rarely  used,  and  then  generally  as  meaning  a  thrust- 
ing or  lifting  upward  of  a  mass  of  rock  more  violent  in  its 
motion  and  more  local  In  character  than  is  generally  under- 
stood to  be  the  case  when  the  term  upheaval  or  uplift  is 
used.  Thus,  the  uplift  of  a  continent;  the  upthrugt  of  a 
mass  of  eruptive  or  intrusive  rocic  Also  used  attribu- 
tively. 

To  this  mass,  which  I  have  no  doubt  is  an  upthrust  por- 
tion of  the  old  crystalline  floor,  succeeds  another  mass  of 
"spotted  rock."  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  XLVL  216. 

lipthlinder  (up-thun'der),  V.  i.  To  send  up  a 
loud  thunder-like  noise.     [Rare.] 

Central  fires  through  nether  seas  upthunderirig. 

Coleridge,  To  the  Departing  Year. 

uptietCip-ti'),  V.  t.   To  tie  or  twistup;  wind  up. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  iv.  24. 
uptillt  (up -til'),  prep.     [<  up  +  till^.^     On; 
against ;  up  to. 

She  [the  nightingale]  ...  as  all  forlorn, 
Lean'd  her  breast  up-tUl  a  thorn, 
And  then  sang  the  dolefull'st  ditty;  .  .  . 
"Fie,  fle,  fie,"  now  would  she  cry ; 
"Tereu,  tereu,"  by  and  by! 

Sha^.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  xxi.  10. 

uptilt  (up-tilf),  V.  t.  To  tilt  up:  chiefly  in  the 
past  participle. 

He  finds  that  he  has  crossed  the  uptilted  formations,  and 
has  reached  the  ancient  gi-anitic  and  crystalline  rocks. 

QeiHe,  Geol.  Sketches,  ix. 

up-to-date  (up'tp-daf),  a.    Extending  to  the 
present  time ;  inclusive  of  or  making  use  of  the 
latest  facts:  as,  an  up-to-date  account.    [Col- 
loq.] 
A  good  up-to-date  English  work  on  the  islands. 

The  Academy,  No.  822,  Feb.  4, 1888,  p.  73. 

uptoss  (up-tos'),  V.  t.  To  toss  or  throw  up,  as 
uie  head,  with  a  sudden  motion.  St.  Nicholas, 
XVII.  866.     [Rare.] 

uptossed,  uptost  (up-tosf),  a.  1.  Tossed  up- 
ward.— 2.  Agitated;  harassed. 

Uptost  by  mad'ning  passion  and  strife. 

Joms  Very,  Poems,  p.  124. 

up-tOWn  (up'toun),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.    To  or  in 
file  upper  part  of  a  town.     [U.  S.] 
Up-tOWn  (up'toun'),  prep.  phr.  as  a.     Situated 
in  or  belonging  to  the  upper  part  of  a  town:  as, 
an  up-town  residence.     [Colloq.,  U.  S.] 
uptrace  (up-tras'),  v.  t.    To  trace  up ;  investi- 
gate ;  follow  out.     Thomson,  Summer,  1.  1746. 
nptraint  (up-tran'),  v.  t.  To  train  up ;  educate. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  27. 
nptrill  (up-tril'),  V.  t.     To  sing  or  triU  in  a, 
high  voice. 

But  when  the  long-breathed  singer's  uptrilled  strain 
Bursts  in  a  squall,  they  gape  for  wonderment. 

Coleridge,  In  a  Concert-B^om.    (Davies.) 

upturn  (up-t6m'),  v.  I.  trans.  To  turn  up:  as, 
to  upturn  the  ground  in  plowing. 

With  lusty  strokes  up-tum'd  the  flashing  waves. 

Covjper,  Odyssey,  xiii. 
n.  intrans.  To  turn  up. 

The  leaden  eye  of  the  sidelong  shark 

Upturned  patiently.      Lowell,  The  Sirens. 

upturning  (up-t6r'ning),  n.  The  act  of  turning 

or  throwing  up,  or  the  state  of  being  upturned. 

There  was  at  this  time  (as  the  mammalian  age  draws  to 

a  dose)  no  chaotic  upturning,  but  only  the  opening  of 

creation  to  its  fullest  expansion. 

Dawson,  Origin  of  World,  p.  235. 

Upncerthia  (ii-pu-s6r'thi-a),  n.  [NL.  (Isidore 
QeoSroj  St.  Hilaire,  1832;  also  Uppucerthia, 


Upncerthia  dumetoria. 
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the  same,  1838),  also  HuppucerMa,  in  fuU  form 
Upupicerthia  (Agassiz,  1846),  <  NL.  Upu{pa)  + 
Certhia,  q.  v.]  A  genus  of  Neotropical  birds,  of 
the  family  Dendrocolaptidss.  There  are  6  or  8  spe- 
cies, of  moderate  size  and  general  brownish  plumage, 
varying  much  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  bill,  which 
is  as  long  as  the  head  or  longer,  and  nearly  straight  or 
much  curved.  The  type  is  U.  dumetoria  of  Chili,  Pata- 
gonia, and  parts  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  Coprotretia 
(Cabanis  and  Heine,  1869)  is  a  strict  synonym;  and  the 
species  with  the  nearly  straight  bill  (P.  rufuxmda)  has 
been  the  type  of  a  genus  Ochetorhynchut  (Meyer,  1832). 

Upucerthidae  (u-pu-s6r'thi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(first  as  Uppucerthidee,  D'Orbigny),  <  JJpucer- 
tliia  +  -iflJa.]  A  family  of  birds :  same  as  Den- 
drocolaptidse  or  Anabatidee^. 

Upupa  (u'pu-pa),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus,  1748),  < 
L.  upupa  =  Gif.  liroip,  the  hoopoe:  see  hoop^, 
hoopoe.']  The  only  extant  genus  of  Upupidm. 
There  are  several  species,  as  the  common  hoopoe  of  Africa 
and  Europe,  U.  epops.    See  cut  under  hoopoe. 

Upupidse  (u-pii'pi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Upupa  + 
-idse.']  1.  "A  family  of  tenuirostral  pioarian  or 
non-passerine  birds,  of  which  the  genus  Upupa 
is  the  type.  The  family  was  founded  by  Bonaparte  in 
1838,  but  its  limits  vary  with  different  authors.  Gray 
makes  it  cover  3  subfamilies,  Upupinse,  IrrisorinM,  and 
JUpimachirue;  but  it  is  now  restricted  to  the  flrst  of  these. 
2.  A  family  of  upupoid  picarian  birds,  of  which 
Upupa  is  the  only  living  genus,  of  terrestrial 
habits,  with  non-metallic  plumage,  short  square 
taU,  and  large  erectile  compressed  circular 
crest;  the  true  hoopoes,  as  distinguished  from 
the  wood-hoopoes  or  Irrisoridse. 

upupoid  (ii'pu-poid),  a.  [<  Upupa  +  -oid.']  Re- 
sembling a  hoopoe ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Upupoidese. 

Upupoideae  (ii-pu-poi'de-e),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Upupa  +  -oideee.']  A  superfamily  of  tenuiros- 
tral picarian  birds,  approaching  the  passe- 
rines in  many  respects,  but  most  nearly  related 
to  the  hombills,  containingboth  the  terrestrial 
and  the  arborioole  hoopoes  (not  the  plume- 
birds:  see  Epimaehinse).  The  group  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  Old  World,  and  is  chiefly  African. 
There  are  2  families,  Upupidss  and  Irrisoridse. 

upwafted  (up-waf 'ted),  a.  Borne  up ;  carried 
aloft  with  a  waving  or  undulatory  motion. 
Cowper,  Iliad,  viii. 

upwall  (up-w&l'),  V.  t.  [MB.  upwaUen;  <  up 
+  walU.]  To  wall  up;  inclose  with  a  wall. 
Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  17. 

upward  (up' ward),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  *upward, 
<  AS.  upwear'd,  upward,  upright,  <  up,  up,  -t- 
-weard  =  B.  -ward.  Cf.  upward,  adw.]  I.  a. 
Directed  or  turned  to  a  higher  place ;  having  an 
ascending  direction,  literally  or  figuratively. 

Thus  far  our  fortune  keeps  an  upward  course. 

SAa*.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  V.  3.  1. 

About  her  feet  were  little  beagles  seen. 
That  watch'd  with  upward  eyes  the  motions  of  their  queen. 
Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc,  1. 1254. 

Upward  irrigation.    See  irrigation. 
II.  n.  The  top ;  the  height.     [Rare.] 

The  extremest  upward  of  thy  head. 

Shak.,  Lear,  v.  3. 136. 

upward,  upwards  (up'ward,  -wardz),  adv.  [< 
ME.  upward,  uppard,  also  upwardes,  <  AS.  *up- 
weard,  upweardes  (=  D.  opwaarts  =  ML(}.  ap- 
wart,  upwort,  also  upwordes  =  G.  aufwdrts),  < 
up,  up,  -f-  -Jweard  =  E.  -ward.    Cf.  upward,  o.] 

1.  Toward  a  higher  place;  in  an  ascending 
course :  opposed  to  downmard. 

This  Nicholas  sat  ay  as  stille  as  stoon. 
And  ever  gaped  upward  into  the  eir. 

ChoMcer,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  287. 

I  felt  to  his  Imees,  and  they  were  as  cold  as  any  stone ; 
.  and  so  upward  and  upward,  and  all  was  as  cold  as  any 
stone.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iL  3.  27. 

2.  Toward  heaven  and  (Jod. 

Crl3inge  vpward  to  Crist  and  to  his  clene  moder. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  v.  262. 

Whose  mind  should  always,  as  the  fire,  aspire  upwards 
to  heavenly  things. 

Sir  T.  More,  Life  of  Picus  (Int.  to  Utopia,  p.  Ixxvii.). 

3.  With  respect  to  the  higher  part ;  in  the  up- 
per parts. 

Upward  man,  and  downward  fish.  MUton. 

4.  Toward  the  source  or  origin:  as,  trace  the 
stream  upward. 

And  trace  the  muses  upward  to  their  spring. 

Pope,  tr.  of  Statins  s  Thebaid,  i. 

5.  More :  used  indefinitely. 

Cliildren  of  th[e]  age  of  .xiL  or  .xiii.  yeares  or  vppewarde 
are  diuided  into  two  companyes,  whereof  the  one  breake 
the  stones  into  smaule  pieces,  and  the  other  cary  f urth  that 
which  is  broken. 

R.  Eden,  tr.  of  Diodorus  Siculus  (First  Books  on  America, 
[ed.  Irber,  p.  369). 

I  am  a  very  foolish  fond  old  man. 

Fourscore  and  upward.     Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  7.  6L 
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6.  On;  onward. 
From  the  age  of  xiiii.  yeres  uppewarde. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Govemour,  L  16L 
Upward  of,  more  than ;  above :  as,  upward  of  ten  years 
have  elapsed ;  upward  (ffa  hundred  men  were  present 
I  have  been  your  wife  .  .  . 
Upward  of  twenty  years. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  4.  36. 

upwardly   (up'ward-li),  adv.    In  an  upward 
manner  or  direction ;  upward. 
A  filament  was  fixed  to  a  young  upwardly  inclined  leaf. 
Darwin,  Movement  in  Plants,  iv. 

upwards,  adv.    See  upward. 
upways  (up'waz),  adv.    [<  up  +  ways  for  -wise.'] 
Upward.     [Colloq.] 

Distance  measured  upways  from  O  A  indicates  roughly 
the  degree  of  hardness.     Elect.  Rev.  (Eng.),  XXVIL  663. 
Upwell   (up-wel'),  V.   i.     To   upspring;    issue  ■ 
forth,   as  water  from  a  fountain.    Seribner'g 
Mag.,  VIII.  435. 

upwnirl(up-hw6rl'),  u.  1.  intrans.  To  rise  up- 
ward in  a  whirl ;  whirl  upward. 

II.  trans.  To  raise  upward  in  a  whirling 
course.     Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  493. 
upwind  (up-wind'),  V.  t.     To  wind  up;  roU  up; 
convolve.    Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  15. 
up-wind  (up'wind'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.   Against 
or  in  the  face  of  the  wind.     [Colloq.] 

Snipe  nearly  always  rise  against  and  go  away  up-wini, 
as  closely  as  possible. 

Dogs  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  p.  256. 

upwreathe  (up-reiH'),  v.  i.    To  rise  with  a  curl- 
ing motion ;  curl  upward.    Longfellow,  Build- 
ing of  the  Ship.     [Rare.] 
upyaft.    An  obsolete  preterit  of  upgive. 
ur  (er),  interj.     [Intended  to  represent  a  mean- 
ingless utterance  also  denoted  by  uh,  er,  etc.] 
Used  substantively  in  the  quotation. 
And  when  you  stick  on  conversation's  burrs 
Don't  strew  your  pathway  with  those  dreadful  urt. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Urania. 

uracanot,  n.  [Another  form  of  hurricane,  with 
an  Italian-seeming  plural  uracani :  see  hurri- 
cano,  hurricane.]    A  hurricane. 

lamaica  is  almost  as  large  as  Boriquen.  It  is  extremely 
subiect  to  the  uracani,  which  are  such  terrible  gusts  of 
Windethat  nothing  can  resist  them. 

Purekas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  903. 

urachus  (u'ra-kus), M. ;  pi. MrocM  (-ki).  [NL.,^ 
Gr.  ovpax6g,  tte  urinary  canal  of  a  fetus,  <  ovpov, 
urine:  see  urine.]  In  anat.,  a  fibrous  cord  ex- 
tending from  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  to  the 
umbilicus.  It  represents  in  the  adult  a  part  of  the  sac 
of  the  allantois  and  associate  allantoic  vessels  of  the  fetus, 
whose  cavities  have  become  obliterated.  It  is  that  intra- 
abdominal section  of  the  navel-string  which  is  constituted 
by  so  much  of  the  allantoic  sac  and  the  hypogastric  arteries 
as  becomes  impervious,  the  section  remaining  pervious 
being  the  bladder  and  superior  vesical  arteries.  It  some- 
times remains  pei-vious,  as  a  malformation,  when  a  child 
may  urinate  by  the  navel.    See  also  ureter. 

ursea,  n.    Plural  of  urseum. 

uraemia,  ursemic.     See  uremia,  uremic. 

urseum  (u-re'um),  m.  ;  pi.  ursea  (-a).  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ovpdiov,  the  hinder  part,  the  tail ;  iieut.  of  mpaloq, 
of  the  tail,  <  ovp&,  tail.]  In  ornith.,  the  entire 
posterior  half  of  a  bird:  opposed  to  stetMxum. 
[Rare.] 

ursus  (u-re'us),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ohpalog,  of  the 
taU:  see  ureeum.]  The  sacred  serpent,  either 
the  head  arid  neck,  or  sometimes  the  entire 
form,  of  a  serpent,  represented  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  upon  the  head-dresses  of  divinities 


Uraiis.— Head  of  Statue  of  Menephtah  (the  supposed  "  Pharaoh 
of  the  Exodus")  from  Memphis,  now  m  the  Berlin  Museum. 
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and  royal  personages,  as  an  emblem  of  supreme 
power.  It  also  occurs  frequently  on  either  side  of  a 
winged  solar  disk,  emblematic  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
sun,  of  good  over  evil,  or  of  Horus  over  Set.  The  actual 
basis  of  the  symbol  is  supposed  to  be  the  Egyptian  asp  or 
cobra,  Naja  haje.  See  also  cut  under  aip. 
ural  (u'ral),  re.  A  hypnotic  remedy,  formed  by 
the  combination  of  chloral  hydrate  with  ure- 
thane. 

Ural-Altaic  (u'ral-al-ta^ik),  a.    See  Altaic. 
Uralian  (u-ra'li-an),  a.   [<  t7mZ  (see  def .)  (Rnss. 
Uralii)  +  -i-an.']    Relating  to  the  river  Ural,  or 
to  the  Ural  Mountains,  in  Russia  and  Siberia. 
Uralic  (u-ral'ik),  a.     [<  Ural  (see  def.)  +  -ic] 
Pertaining  to  the  Ural  Mountains  or  river  Ural. 
uralite  (ii'ral-it),  n.     [<   Ural  +  -ite^.'i    The 
name  given  Iby  &.  Rose  to  a  mineral  which  has 
the  crystalline  form  of  augite,  but  the  physical 
properties  and  especially  the  cleavage  and  spe- 
cific gravity  of  hornblende,    tfrallte  is  generally 
called  a  paramorph  of  hornblende,  but  this  paramoi^ihism 
is  frequently  accompanied  by  some  chemical  change,  es- 
pecially the  elimination  of  more  or  less  lime,  which  ap- 
pears intermingled  with  the  hornblende  in  the  form  of 
calcite  or  epidote.   See  ur(Uitization.—Viaiiite-Sy6Jlite, 
a  variety  of  syenite,  from  Turgojak  in  the  Ural  Mountains, 
in  which  the  orthoclase  exhibits  a  very  peculiar  form  of 
cleavage.  There  are  three  cleavage-planes,  instead  of  two 
as  in  the  ordinary  orthoclase,  and  in  all  of  these  lie  minute 
scales  of  specular  iron.    Jereme^eff, 
uralitic  (u-ra-lit'ik),  a.     [<  uralite  +  Ac."]    In 
lithol.,  having  the  characters  of  uralite  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree;' containing,  or  consist- 
ing wholly  or  in  part  of,  uralite.    See  uralitiza- 
Uon. 
nralitization  (u-ra-lit-i-za'shqn),  n.    The  para- 
morphio  change  of  augite  to  hornblende.    See 
V/raUte.    This  form  of  metamorphism  is  of  very  common 
occurrence,  especially  among  the  diabases,  some  varieties 
of  which  rock  are,  for  this  reason,  called  uralite-diabaee; 
the  same  is  true  also  of  the  porphyries  and  porphyrites, 
giving  rise  to  the  name  uralite-porphyry  and  uralite~por- 
phyrite. 
uralitize  (u'ral-i-tiz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  uraU 
iUzed,  ppr.  walitizing.     [<  uralite  +  -ize.']    In 
lithol.,  to  convert  into  uralite. 
uran  (u'ran),  n.    Same  as  varan. 
uranate   (ii'ra-nat),  a.     [<  uran{ic)  +  -o*ei.] 
A  salt  formed  by 
the  union  of  uranic 
oxid  with  a  metal- 
lic oxid. 
urau-glimmer 
(ii'ran-glim"6r),  n. 
Same  as  wranite. 
Urania  (u-ra'ni-a), 
n.     CNL.,  <  L.  Ura- 
nia, <  Gr.  Ovpavia, 
one  of  the  Muses, 
lit.  'the  Heavenlj 
One,'  fern,   of  oti- 
paviog,  heavenly,  < 
ovpavdQ,  the  vault  of 
heaven,   the    sky : 
see    Uranus.']      1. 
In  Gr.  myth.,  the 
Muse    of    astron- 
omy and  celestial 
forces,  and  the  ar- 
bitress  of  fate,  sec- 
ond only  to  Calli- 
ope in  the  company 
of  the  Muses.    Her 
usual  attributes  are  a 
globe,  which  she  often 
holds  in  her  hand,  and 
a  little  staff  or  a  com- 
pass for  indicating  the  course  of  the  stars.    See  Ituse^. 
2.  Agenus  of  large  andhandsome  diumalmoths, 
typical  of  the  family  Uraniidai,  as  U.fulgens.  Fa- 


-  From  an  antique  in  the 
Louvre. 


Butteifly  Hawk-moth  {Urania /ul£ens),  two  thirds  ;iatural  size. 
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hriuus,  1808.  They  have  a  short  but  stout  body,  anterior 
wings  with  a  very  oblique  external  margin,  and  dentate 
hind  wings  with  long  tails.  They  greatly  resemble  but- 
terflies of  the  genus  Papilio,  and  are  sometimes  called  but- 
terfly hwwk-motJis.  They  occur  most  commonly  in  tropical 
and  subtropical  America.  A  few  species,  however,  have 
been  found  in  Madagascar  and  on  the  east  coast  of  Afiica. 
The  larva  is  cylindrical  with  long  delicate  setse,  and  the 
pupa  is  inclosed  within  a  thin  cocoon. 
3.  In  ornith.,  a  genus  of  humming-birds. 
Mtzinger,  1863. 

Uranian  (u-ra'ni-an),  a.  [<  Uranus  +  -ian.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  planet  Uranus. 

The  most  singular  circumstance  attending  the  whole 
ITranian  system. 

Ball,  Story  of  the  Heavens,  p.  169.    (Ejicyi:.  Diet.) 

uranic^  (u-ran'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ovpavoQ,  heaven, 
the  sky  (see  Uranus),  +  -ic]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  heavens;  celestial;  astronomical. 

On  I  know  not  what  telluric  or  uranic  principles. 

Cairlyle. 

uranic^  (u-ran'ik),  a.  [<  uranimn  +  -ic]  Per- 
taining to,  obtained  from,  or  containing  urani- 
um: noting  salts  of  which  the  base  is  uranium 
sesquioxid,  or  in  which  uranium  oxid  acts  as  an 
acid. 

urauiferous  (u-ra-nif 'e-rus),  a.  Containing  or 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  uranium. 

Uraniidae  (ii-ra-ni'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ("West- 
wood,  1840),  <"  Urania  +  -jdas.]  A  family  of 
moths,  much  resembling  butterflies  of  the  fam- 
ily Papilioni,dse,  belonging  between  the  SesUdse 
and  Zygeemdas.  in  Westwood's  system  it  included  the 
forms  now  separated  in  the  family  Castniidee.  The  spe- 
cies are  all  tropical.  The  principal  genera  are  Urania 
and  Nyctaliemon. 

uraninite  (u-ran'i-nit),  re.  [<  u/ran(ium)  +  -ml 
+  -«te2.]  ^  mineral  of  a  pitch-black  color  and 
very  heavy,  having  when  unaltered  a  specific 
gravity  of  9.5,  it  usually  occui's  massive,  rarely  in 
regular  octahedrons,  and  is  commonlymet  with  in  granitic 
rocks.  Its  exact  chemical  composition  is  uncertain,  but 
it  consists  essentially  of  the  oxids  of  uranium  (TJ03,U02), 
also  thorium,  lead,  and  other  elements  in  small  amount, 
with,  further,  from  1  to  2.5  per  cent.'of  nitrogen.  It  is  the 
chief  source  of  uranium ;  and  it  is  also  the  only  mineral 
in  the  primitive  crust  of  the  earth  in  which  the  element 
nitrogen  is  known  to  exist.    Also  called  pitehilende. 

uranion  (u-ra'ni-on),  re.  A  musical  instrument, 
invented  in  1810  by  Buschmann .  It  consisted  of  a 
graduated  set  of  pieces  of  wood  which  could  be  sounded 
by  pressure  against  a  revolving  wheel.  It  was  played  from 
a  keyboard.        . 

uranisci, ».    Plural  of  uramseus. 

uraniscouitis  (u-ra-nis-ko-ni'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  ovpavldKOi,  the  "roof  of  the  mouth  (see  wra- 
niscus),  +  -nAtis.]  Inflammation  of  the  uranis- 
cus  or  palate. 

uraniscoplasty  (ii-ra-nis'ko-plas-ti),  re.  [<  Gr. 
ovpavianoQ,  the  r^of  of  the  mouth,  +  nMaaeiv, 
form,  mold,  shape.]  Plastic  surgery  of  the 
palate.    Also  uranoplasty/. 

uraniscorraphy  (H'ra-nis-kor'a-fi),  re.  [<  Gr. 
mpavUsKog,  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  +  /lo^^,  a  seam, 
a  sewing,  <  ji&irTsiv,  sew.]    Suture  of  the  palate. 

uraniscus  (u-ra-nis'kus),  re. ;  pi.  u/ranisci  (-si). 
[Nil.,  <  Gr.  ovpavioKoc,  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
lit.  'a  little  vault,'  dim.  of  ovpavdc,  the  vault  of 
heaven:  see  Urarms.']  In  area*., the  roof, vault, 
or  canopy  of  the  mouth — that  is,  the  palate. 
See  out  uaAev  palate. 

uranite  (u'ra-nit),  re.  [<  uranium  +  -ite^.']  An 
ore  of  uranium,  of  an  emerald-green,  grass- 
green,  leek-green,  or  yeUow  color,  transparent 
or  subtranslucent.  Mineralogically  it  includes  two 
species— autunite,  a  phosphate  of  uranium  and  calcium 
(lime  uranite),  and  torbernite,  a  phosphate  of  uranium  and 
copper  (copper  uranite).  Also  called  uranrglimmer  and 
uranrnaea. 

uranitic  (u-ra-nit'ik),  a.  [<  uramte  +  -»c.]  Per- 
taining to  or  containing  uranite. 

uranium  (H-ra'ni-um),  re.  [NL.:  so  called  in 
allusion  to  the  planet  Uranus,  and  in  compli- 
ment to  Sir  W.  Herschel,  its  discoverer ;  <  Ura- 
nus, q.  v.]  Chemical  symbol,  U ;  atomic  weight, 
240.  A  metal  discovered  by  Klaproth,  in  1789, 
in  a  mineral  which  had  been  long  known,  and 
called  pitch-ilende,  but  which  was  supposed  to 
be  an  ore  of  either  zinc  or  iron.  The  metal  itself 
was  first  isolated  by  Paigot,  that  which  Klaproth  had  sup- 

Eosed  to  be  a  metal  proving,  on  further  examination,  to 
e  an  oxid.  Metallic  uranium  as  obtained  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  chlorid  has  a  speoiflc  gravity  of  18.7,  and  re- 
sembles nickel  in  color.  Uranium  is  far  from  being  a 
widely  distributed  element ;  its  combinations  are  few  in 
number,  and  most  of  them  rare.  Pitch-blende  is  the  most 
abundant  and  important  of  them,  consisting  chiefly  of 
uranoBO-uranic  oxid,  vrith  usually  a  considerable  percent- 
age of  impurities  of  various  kinds,  especially  sulphuret 
of  lead,  arsenic,  etc.  Uranimn  belongs  to  the  chromium 
group  of  elementary  bodies.  Sodium  diuranate,  or  ura- 
nium-yellow, is  quite  an  important  yellow  pigment,  which 
is  used  on  glass  and  porcelain,  and  in  making  yellow 
glass.  Uranium  pigments  are  much  rarer  and  more  ex- 
pensive than  those  of  which  chromium  forms  the  essen- 
tial part, 
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uran-mica  (u'ran-im'''ka),  n.  [<  uran^ium]  + 
mica.  ]    Same  as  uranite., 

uran-ocher  (ii'ran-6"k6r),  n.  [<  uran{ium)  + 
ocher.']  A  yellow  earthy  oxid  of  uranium,  it 
occurs  in  soft  friable  masses,  disseminated  or  incrusting, 
along  with  pitch-blende  or  uraninite,  in  the  granites  of 
Saxony  and  France. 

uranographic  (u'ra-no-graf 'ik),  a.  [<  uranog- 
raph^  +  -ic]  0£  or'  pertaining  to  uranogra- 
phy.    Also  ou/ranographic. 

uranographical  (u"ra^n6-graf'i-kal),  a.  [<  ura- 
nographic  +  -al.']  Same  as  uranographic.  Also 
ouranographioal. 

uranographist  (H-ra-nog'ra-fist),  re.  [<  uranog- 
raph-y  +  -ist.']  One  versed  in  uranography. 
Also  owanographist. 

uranography  (u-ra-nog'ra-fi),  ».  [<  Gr.  ovpavdg, 
heaven,  +  -ypaipla^  <  ypdfeiv,  write.]  That  branch 
of  astronomy  which  consists  in  the  description 
of  the  fixed  stars,  their  positions,  magnitudes, 
colors,  etc. ;  uranology.    Also  ouranography. 

uranolitet  (u-ran'o-lit),  re.  [<  Gr.  ovpav6(,  hea- 
ven, -I-  IWog,  stone.]  A  meteorite.  At  an  early 
period  in  the  history  of  the  study  of  meteorites  they  were 

.  sometimes  called  uranolitet,  more  generally  aerolites;  in 
later  years  the  name  Tneteorite  has  become  generally 
adopted  wherever  English  is  spoken,  and  the  same  is  true 
for  most  of  the  other  European  languages. 

uranology  (u-ra-nol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  ovpavdg,  hea- 
ven, +  -Aoyia,"<.  "kkyeiv,  speak:  see-oZogr^.]  The 
knowledge  of  the  heavens. 

uranometry  (fi-ra-nom'e-tri),  «.;  pi.  uranome- 
tries  (-triz).  [<  Gri.  ovpavdg,  heaven,  +  -/lerpla,  < 
p-ETpov,  measure.]  1.  The  measurement  of  stel- 
lar distances. — 2.  A  description  of  the  principal 
fixed  stars  arranged  in  constellations,  with  their 
designations,  positions,  and  magnitudes. 

The  uranometries  of  Bayer  [16081  Mamsteed,  Argelan- 
der,  Heis,  and  Gould  give  the  lucid  stars  of  one  or  both 
hemispheres  laid  down  on  maps. 

Newaynib  and  Holden,  Astron.,  p.  435. 

uranoplasty  (■Q.'ra-no-plas-ti),  re.    Same  as  ura- 


uranoscope  (ii'ra-no-skop),  re.  [<  NL.  Uranosco- 
pus.]  A  fish  of' the  genus  Uranoscopus;  a  star- 
gazer.     See  cut  under  star-gazer. 

Uranoscopidse  (Ti"ra-n9-skop'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL. 
(Richardson,  1848)J'  <  Uranoscopus  +  -idse.]  A 
family  of  acanthopterygian  Ssnes,  whose  type 
genus  is  Uranoscopus;  the  star-gazers.  The  fam- 
ily has  been  variously  limited.  By  American  ichthyolo- 
gists It  is  restricted  to  those  species,  chiefly  inhabiting 
warm  temperate  seas  of  both  hemispheres,  which  have  an 
oblong  body,  cuboid  head  with  nearly  vertical  eyes  and 
moiith,  oblong  anal  fin,  complete  jugular  ventral  fins,  and 
the  lateral  line  running  near  the  dorsal  fin.  See  cut  un- 
der star-gazer. 

Uranoscopus  (li-ra-nos'ko-pus),  re.  [NL.  (Gro- 
novius;  LinnEeus,'i766),<  L.  uranoscopus,  <  ^r. 
ovpavoaKSnog,  a  fish  called  otherwise  KoTiTu^mfwc 
(see  CalUonymus),  lit. '  observing  the  heavens,'  < 
ovpavdc,  the  heavens,  +  aiumelv,  observe,  view.] 
The  typical  genus  of  Uranosoopidse.  U.  scdber 
is  a  Mediterranean  fish,  known  to  the  ancients. 

uranoscopy  (ii'ra-no-sko-pi),  re.  [<  Gr.  *ovpa- 
vocKoma,  <  ovpavoaKiizog,  observing  the  heavens, 
<  ovpav6g,  the  heavens,  +  asoTzelv,  view.]  Con- 
templation of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

uranostomatoscopy  (ii"ra-no-stom'a-to-sko- 
pi),  n.  [<  Gr.  ovpavdc,  the  vault  of  heaven,  tli© 
roof  of  the  mouth,  4-  arS/ia^T-),  the  mouth,  -f- 
aiameiv,  view.]  Inspection  of  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  or  palate:  as,  "phrenopathio  uranosto- 
matoscopy," Medical  News,  XLLX.  559.    [Rare.] 

uranothorite  (u'ra-no-tho'rit),  re.  A  variety  of 
the  thorium  silicate ;  thorite  containing  a  small 
percentage  of  oxid  of  uranium. 

uranous  (u'ra-nus),  a.  [<  uranium  +  -o«s.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  metal  uranium:  noting 
salts  of  which  the  base  is  uranium  protoxid. 

Uranus  (ii'ra-nuB),  n.  [<  L.  Uranus,  <  Gr.  Oiipa- 
v6g,  Uranusj  a  personification  of  ovpavdc,  the 
vault  of  heaven,  the  sky,  heaven,  the  heavens, 
=  Skt.  Varuna,  a  deity  of  highest  rank  in  the 
Veda,  later  a  god  of  the  waters,  <  ■/  var,  cover, 
encompass.]  1.  In  classical  myth.,  the  son  of 
Ge  or  Gaia  (the  Earth),  and  by  her  the  father  of 
the  Titans,  Cyclopes,  etc.  He  hated  his  children, 
and  confined  them  in  Tartarus;  but  on  the  instigation  of 
Gaia,  Kronos,  the  youngest  of  the  Titans,  overthrew  and 
dethroned  him.  Also  written  Ouranos. 
2.  In  astron.,  the  outermost  but  one  of  the 
planets,  appearing  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  faint 
star.  It  was  discovered  as  a  moving  body  with  a  disk, 
March  13th,  1781,  by  Sir  W.  Herachel,  but  had  previously 
been  observed  twenty  times  as  a  star  by  different  observ- 
ers. These  are  called  the  ancient  observations  of  Uranus. 
The  planet,  seen  with  a  telescope  of  the  first  class,  appears 
as  a  small  bluish  disk  with  two  bands.  The  diameter  per- 
pendiculai'  to  these  is  less  than  that  parallel  to  them  by  ^. 
It  is  a  little  smaller  than  Keptune,  Its  diameter  being 
31,000  miles ;  its  mass  is  ^^m,  of  the  sun,  or  14.7  times- 
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that  ol  the  earth ;  its  density  is  therefore  about  L4,  be- 
ing a  little  more  than  that  of  Jupiter.  It  is  about  19.2 
times  as  far  from  the  sun  as  the  earth  is ;  and  its  period 
of  revolution  is  about  eighty-four  years  and  one  week.  It 
has  four  satellites— Ariel,  UmbrieI,Titania,and  Oberon— 
of  which  the  first  two  are  extremely  difficult  telescopic  ob- 
jects. They  revolve  in  one  plane  nearly  perpendicular  to 
that  of  the  orbit  of  the  planet. 

nrao  (o-ra'6),  n.  [=  F.  urao;  8.  Amer.  name.] 
A  native  name  for  natron  f oxmd  in.  the  dried- 
up  lakes  and  river-eourses  of  South  America : 
same  as  the  trona  of  the  Egyptian  lakes.  See 
natron,  trona. 

Urapterygidse  (u-rap-te-rij'i-de),  n.  pi.  [KL. 
(Guen^e,  1857),  <  Urapieryx  (-pteryg-)  +  -idse.^ 
A  family  of  geometrid  moths,  typified  by  the 
genus  Vrapteryx,  having  the  fore  wings  always 
acuminate  and  the  hind  wings  usually  caudate. 
The  species  are  mainly  tropical,  but  the  family  is  repre- 
sented in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  larvae  are  much  elon- 
gated, and  are  furnished  with  protuberances,  especially 
on  the  eighth  segment.  The  pupse  are  inclosed  in  loose 
net-like  cocoons  suspended  from  leaves,  f'ourteen  genera 
and  more  than  100  species  have  been  described.  Chierodes 
and  Omj/dia  are  the  other  principal  genera.  Also  Urap- 
terydee,  Owrapterida,  (hirapterygidse,  etc. 
ITrapteryx  (u-ra^'te-nks),  n.  [NL.  (Boisduval, 
1832),  <  Grr.  hvpa,  tail,  +  nripy^,  wing.]  A  ge- 
nus of  geometrid  moths,  typical  of  the  family 
Urapterygidse,  having  the  body  moderately  slen- 
der, the  third  joint  of  the  palpi  indistinct,  the 
fore  wings  acute  and  triangular,  and  the  hind 
wings  with  a  caudiform  angle  on  the  exterior 
border.  The  species  are  found  in  tropical 
America,  Asia,  and  Europe.  T7.  samlmca/ria  is 
the  only  European  one. 
urari  (8-ra'ri),  n.  Same  as  curari. 
urarize  (p-ra'iiz),  a.  Same  as  curarized. 
urate  (u'rat),  n.  [<  w-ic  +  -a<ei.]  A  salt  of 
uric  acid.  See  uric. 
uratic  (u-rat'ik),  a.    [<  urate  -f  -ic]    Of  or 

pertaining  to  the  urates UratIc  diathesis,  in 

•med.,  a  condition  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  de- 
position of  urates  from  the  blood  in  the  joints  and  other 
-parts  of  the  body ;  a  predisposition  to  gout. 

uratoma  (ii-ra-to'ma),  n.  A  deposit  of  urates 
in  the  tissues ;  tophus. 

uratosis  (li-ra-to'sis),  n.  In  med.,  the  condition 
in  which  a  dej)osition  of  crystalline  urates  takes 
place  in  the  tissues. 

urauges  (u-r&'iez),  n.  [NL.  (Cabanis,  1851),  < 
Gr.  mpa,  tail,  -(-,  avyfi,  light,  sheen,  pi.  the  eyes. 
Cf .  lApaugus.']  A  genus  of  African  glossy  star- 
lings, having  the  tail  in  the  typical  species 
greatly  lengthened,  it  is  based  upon  the  glossy 
thrush  of  Latham  (1783),  which  is  the  same  bird  ^that 
served  as  type  of  the  genera  Lam/^otomus  (Temminck) 
and  Juida  (Lesson),     tl.  caudatus  inhabits  western  and 
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northeastern  Africa ;  the  male  is  18  inches  long,  of  which 
the  tail  makes  two  thirds ;  the  plumage  is  glossy  oil-green, 
with  steel-blue,  purple,  violet,  and  bronze  tints,  in  some 
parts  marked  with  velvety  black.  Several  other  species 
of  this  genus  are  described. 
urban  (fer'ban),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  urbain  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  wrboM,  <  L.  wrbanus,  of  or  pertaining  to 
a  city  or  city  life,  hence  polite,  refined,  mbane ; 
as  a  noun,  a  dweller  in  a  city;  <  wrbs,  city.  Cf. 
suburb,  suburban.  Cf.  also  w6a»e.]  I.  a.  1.  Of 
or  belonging  to  a  city  or  town;  resembling  a 
city;  characteristic  of  a  city;  situated  or  liv- 
ing in  towns  or  cities :  as,  an  urban  population; 
urban  districts. 

And,  however  advanced  the  urbcm  society  may  he,  .  .  . 
the  spirit  of  progress  does  not  spread  very  far  in  the  conn- 
try.  6.  P.  Lathrop,  Spanish  Vistas,  p.  183. 

3t.  Civil;  courteous  in  manners;  polite.  [In 
this  sense  urbane  is  now  used.]— Urban  servi- 
tudes, In  law.    See  predial  servitude,  under  servitude. 

II.  n.  One  who  belongs  to  or  lives  in  a  town 
or  city. 
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urbane  (er-ban'),  «•  [<  L.  wrbanus,  of  or  per- 
taining to  a  city  or  city  life,  hence  refined, 
polished,  urbane:  see  urban.  Urbane  is  to 
urban  as  humane  is  to  human.']  1.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  a  city  or  town ;  urban.     [Kare.] 

Though  in  no  sense  national,  he  [Horace]  was,  more  truly 
than  any  has  ever  been  since,  till  the  same  combination 
of  circumstances  produced  B^ranger,  an  uriane  or  city 
poet.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  239. 

2.  Civil;  courteous;  polite;  usually,  in  a 
stronger  sense,  very  polite ;  suave ;  elegant  or 
refined :  as,  a  man  of  urbane  manners. 

A  more  civil  and  urbane  kind  of  life. 

World  of  Wonders  (1608). 

So  I  the  world  abused — in  fact,  to  me 

Urbane  and  civil  as  a  world  could  be.  

Crable,  Works,  YTSI.  169. 

=SyiL  2,  CivU,  Courteous,  etc.  See  polite. 
urbanely  (6r-ban'li),  adv.  In  an  urbane  man- 
ner; courteously;  politely;  suavely. 
Urbanist  (er'ban-ist),»i.  [<  Urban  (L.  Urbanus) 
(see  def.)  +  -&*.]  1.  An  adherent  of  Pope 
TJrban  VI.,  in  opposition  to  whom  a  faction  set 
up  Clement  VII.  in  1378,  thus  beginning  the 
great  schism. —  3.  A  member  of  a  branch  of 
the  (^larisses  following  a  mitigated  rule.  See 
Clarisse. 
urbanity  (6r-ban'i-ti),  ».  [<  F.  urbaniU  =  Sp. 
v/rbanidad  =  Pg.  wrbanidade  =  It.  urbanitdi,<.  L. 
urianUa{t-)s,  politeness,  <  urbarms,  polite,  ur- 
bane: see  urbane,  urban.]  1.  The  character 
of  being  urbane;  that  civility  or  courtesy  of 
manners  which  is  acquired  by  associating  with 
well-bred  people;  politeness;  suavity;  cour- 
tesy. 

So  will  they  keep  their  measures  true. 
And  make  still  their  proportions  new. 
Till  all  become  one  harmony. 
Of  honour,  and  of  courtesy, 
True  valour  and  urbanity. 

E.  Jonson,  Love  E.estored. 

Do  you  find  all  the  urbanity  in  the  French  which  the 
world  gives  us  the  honour  of? 

Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  87. 

2.  A  polished  humor  or  faeetiousness. 

Moral  doctrine,  and  urbavxty,  or  well-mannered  wit,  are 
the  two  things  which  constitute  the  Koman  satire. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal,  Ded.. 

If  in  this  respect  [the  wrong  use  of  pleasantry  and  hu- 
mor] we  strain  the  just  measure  of  what  we  call  urbanr 
ity,  and  are  apt  sometimes  to  take  a  buffooning  rustick 
air,  we  may  thank  the  ridiculous  solemnity  and  sour  hu- 
mour of  our  pedagogues. 

Shaftesbury,  Wit  and  Humour,  I.  v. 
=Syn.  1.  Complaisance,  amenity.    See  polite. 

urbanize  (6r'ban-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  urban- 
ized, ppr.  urbanizing.  [<  wrban  +  -ize.]  To 
render  urbane.    Howell,  Forr^ne  Travell,  p.  9. 

Urbicolset  (6r-bik'o-le),  n.  plf  [NL.  (Linnseus, 
1758),pl.  of  «r&Jcofo;  see  w6ico?OMS.]  A  group 
of  butterflies  including  forms  now  placed  in  the 
Hesperidie;  the  skippers. 

nrbicolous  (6r-bik'o-lus),  a.  [<  NL.  wrbicola, 
dwelling  in  a  city,'<  L.  urbs  (urbis),  city,  -f- 
eolere,  dwell  in,  inhabit.]  Inhabiting  a  city; 
urban.    EcleeUe  Bev.     [Rare.] 

urbi  et  orbi  (er'bi  et  6r'bi).  [L. :  urbi,  dat. 
of  urbs,  city  (see  wban);  et,  and;  orbi,  dat.  of 
orbis,  the  world  (see  orb).]  To  the  city  (that 
is,  Eome)  and  the  world.  The  phrase  is  used  in  the 
publication  of  papal  bulls,  and  (according  to  Larousse) 
by  the  Pope  in  pronouncing  his  blessing  in  the  church  of 
the  Lateran  on  Maundy  Thursday,  Easter,  and  Ascension 
day. 

Urceola  (6r-se'o-ia),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  urceolus,  a 
little  pitcher  or  urn :  see  urceolus.]  1.  [Rox- 
burgh, 1798 :  so  called  with  ref .  to  the  form  of 
the  corolla.]  A  genus  of  gamopetalous  plants, 
of  the  order  Apoeynacess,  tribe  Eehitidese,  and 
subtribe  EcdysantheresB.  it  is  characterized  by  an 
nrceolate  or  globose  corolla  with  somewhat  induplicately 
valvate  lobes  (in  its  order  a.  very  rare  arrangement).  It 
includes  7  or  8  species,  natives  of  the  Malay  peninsula  and 
archipelago.  They  are  shrubby  climbers  with  opposite 
feather-veined  leaves,  and  dense  cymes  of  small  flowers 
corymbosely panided  attheendsof  thebranches.  U.elas- 
ticais  the  caoutchouc- vine  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  alarge 
climber,  often  with  a  trunk  as  thick  as  a  man's  body,  cov- 
ered with  soft,  thick,  rugged  bark.  The  milky  juice  which 
oozes  from  Incisions  separates,  on  standing  in  the  open 
air,  into  a  watery  fluid  and  an  elastic  mass  which  has  been 
used  as  a  substitute  for  india-rubber.  The  greenish  flow- 
ers are  followed  by  twin  roundish  fruits  with  rough  lea- 
thery skin,  resembling  oranges,  and  containing  a  tawny 
pulp  which  Is  eaten  both  by  Europeans  and  by  natives. 
2.  [I.  c]   Eccles.,  same  as  cru^t,  2. 

urceolar  (er'se-o-lar),  a.  [<  urceolus  +  -ar^.] 
Same  as  tirceotate. 

urceolareine,  a.    See  urceolarUne. 

Urceolaria  (6r"se-6-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  ur- 
ceolus, a  little  pitcher  (see  urceolus),  +  -aria.] 
1.  In  bot.:  (a)  A  small  genus  of  gymnocarpous 
lichens,  having  a  uniform  crustaeeous  thallus 
and  urceolate  apothecia  (whence  the  name). 
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U.  scruposa  and  U.  cinerea  are  used  for  dyeing. 
(6)  Same  as  UrceoUna. —  2.  [Lamarck,  1801.] 
In  zool.,  the  typical  genus  of  Urceolariidse,  hav- 
ing the  posterior  acetabulum  provided  with 
an  entire  internal  homy  ring.  U.  mitra  is 
found  in  fresh  water  as  a  parasite  of  planarian 
worms. 

urceolarian  (er"se-o-la'ri-an),  a.  and  n.    I,  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  ia'mily  VrceolarUdae  or  having 
their  characters. 
II.  n.  An  infusorian  of  this  family. 

Urceolariidse  (er"se-o-la-ri'i-de),  n.  pi.  [<  Ur- 
eeolaria  +  -idse.]  A  family  of  commensal  or 
parasitic  peritriohous  infusorians,  containing 
Urceolaria  and  a  few  other  genera  of  fresh  and 
salt  water. 

urceolariiform  (6r"se-o-la'ri-i-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL. 
Urceolaria  +  L.  forma,  form.]  In  bot,  having 
the  form  of  lichens  of  the  genus  Urceolaria. 

urceolariine  (er"se-p-la,'ri-in),  a.  In  bot.,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  genus  Urceolaria.  Also  spelled 
urceolareine. 

urceolate  (er'se-o-lat),  a.  [<  urceolus  +  -ate^.] 
1.  Shaped  like"  a  pitcher;  swelling  out  like  a 
pitcher  as  respects  the  body,  and  contracted 
at  the  orifice,  as  a  calyx  or  corolla. —  3.  Pro- 
vided with  or  contained  in  an  urceolus,  as  a 
rotifer. 

urceole  (6r'se-61),  n.  [<  L.  urceolus:  see  urce- 
olus, urceolal]    Same  as  cruet,  2. 

nrceoli,  n. .  Plural  of  urceolus. 

Urceolina  (6r"se-6-U'na),  n.  [NL.  (Eeichen- 
baeh),  from  the'stape  of  the  flowers;  dim.  of 
L.  urceolus,  an  urn :  see  urceolus.]  A  genus  of 
plants,  of  the  order  Amaryllidacese,  tribe  Ama- 
ryllese,  and  subtribe  Cyathiferse.  it  la  character- 
ized by  broadly  tubular  or  urn-shaped  flowers  with  short 
lobes,  *an  ovary  with  numerous  ovules,  and  stamens  more 
or  less  winged  at  the  base,  but  not  united  into  a  cup  as 
in  the  related  genera.  The  3  species  are  natives  of  the 
Andes,  and  are  bulbous  plants  with  flat-petioled  leaves, 
ovate-oblong  or  narrower,  and  imibels  of  numerous  showy 
flowers,  usually  yellow  and  green.  The  genus  is  also 
known  as  Urceolaria  (Herbert,  1821).  U.  pendula  and  U. 
laiifolia  are  border  plants  from  Peru,  knoi^n  in  cultiva' 
tion  as  um-fiower,  and  by  the  generic  names.  U.  mini- 
ata,  often  called  PerUlandia,  is  a  very  showy  gi'eenhouse 
plant,  producing  a  solitary  leaf  and  af tei-ward  an  umbel 
of  drooping  vermilion  flowers. 

urceolus  (6r-se'o-lus);  n. ;  pi.  urceoli  (-li).   [NL., 

<  L.  urceolus,  a  little  pitcher,  dim.  of  urceus,  a 
pitcher:  see  urceus.]  1.  A  little  pitcher  or 
ewer. — 3.  In  bot.,  any  pitcher-  or  um-shaped 
body. — 3.  In  «od7.,  the  external  tubular  casing 
or  sheathing  of  a  wheel-animalcule ;  the  zo8the- 
eium  of  a  rotifer,  corresponding  to  the  lorica  of 
an  infusorian.  It  may  be  gelatinous  and  hyaline,  or 
mixed  with  hard  foreign  particles ;  in  rare  ca^es,  as  that 
of  Melicerta,  the  urceolus  la  not  organic,  but  fabricated 
from  extrinsic  matter.    Encyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  6. 

urceus  (6r'se-us),  n.;  pi.  uroei  (-i).    [<  L.  urceus, 
a  pitcher;  cf.  orca,  a  large  vessel,  6r.  vpxa,  a 
pickle-jar.]    Eccles.,  a  ewer,  usually  of  metal,  , 
to  hold  water  for  washing. 

urchin  (fer'chin),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
urchon,  urchone,  vrckyn;  <  ME.  urchin,  urchon, 
urehone,  urcliou/n,  urehun,  irehon,  irchou/n,  hir- 
oheoune,  <  OF.  iregon,  eregon,  herigon,  herisson, 
herysson,  F.  herisson  =  Pr.  erisson  =  Sp.  erizo 
=  Pg.  erido,  ourico  =  It.  ricdo,  <  L.  *ericio(n-), 

<  eridus,  a  hedgehog,  <  er,  orig.  *her,  =  Gr.  x^Pi 
a  hedgehog:  see  eridus.]  I.  ».  1.  A  hedge- 
hog.    See  hedgehog  and  Erinaceus. 

Like  sharp  urchouns  his  here  was  growe. 

Bom.  of  the  Base,  1.  3135. 
The  common  hedgehog  or  urchin.  Say. 

3.  A  sea-urchin. 

The  urchins  of  the  sea  called  echini. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Fliny,  ix.  31. 

3t.  An  elf ;  a  fairy :  from  the  supposition  that 
it  sometimes  took  the  form  of  a  hedgehog. 

Urchins 
Shall,  for  that  vast  of  night  that  they  may  work. 
All  exercise  on  thee.  Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 826. 

4.  A  roguish  child;  a  mischievous  boy. 

I  trowe  the  vrchyn  will  clyme 

To  some  promocion  hastely. 
Bay  and  Barlow,  Kede  me  and  be  nott  Wrothe  (ed.  Arher, 

[p.  43). 
Pleased  Cupid  heard,  and  checked  his  mother's  pride. 
And  who's  blind  now,  mamma?"  the  urchin  ciied. 

Prior,  Venus  Mistaken. 

5 .  One  of  a  pair  of  small  cylinders  covered  with 
card-clothing,  used  in  connection  with  the  card- 
drum  in  a  carding-machine.    E.  H.  Knight. 

II.  a.  1.  Elfish;  mischievous.     [Rare.] 

Oft  at  eve  [she] 
Visits  the  herds  along  the  twilight  meadows. 
Helping  all  mrehin  blasts  and  ill-luck  signs 
That  the  shrewd  meddling  elfe  delights  to  make. 

MHUin,  Comus,  1.  846. 
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2t.  Trifling;  foolish. 

Our  Bishop  .  ,  .  made  himself  merry  with  the  conceit 
how  eaaie  it  was  to  stride  over  such  wrckm  articles.  No 
man  would  find  leisure  to  read  the  whole  36,  they  are  so 
frivolous.       Bp.  Backet,  Abp.  Williams,  ii.  91.    (JDmrUa.) 

nrchin-fisll  (fer'ehin-flsh),  n.  A  prickly  globe- 
fish  or  sea-porcupine,  Diodon  hystrix,  or  a  simi- 
lar species.    See  out  under  Diodon. 

nrchin-form  (6r'chin-fdrm),  n.  The  form  or 
type  of  form  of  a  sea-urchin.     Gegenbaur. 

nrchont,  urchount,  »•  Obsolete  forms  of  ufchin. 

urd6  (6r-da'),  a.  [AF.  wrdee,  ordS,  pointed,  < 
OHGr.  MHG.  art,  a  point,  end,  angle,  e^e,  place, 
=  AS.  ME.  ord,  point  of  a  sword,  point:  see 
ord.']  In  her. :  (a)  Having  one  or  more  extremi- 
ties pointed  bluntly,  as  by  the  lines  bounding 
it  making  an  angle  of  90  degrees.  (6)  Haying 
a  single  blunt-pointed  projection  from  some 
part:  as,  a  bend  urd6,  which  has  usually  in  the 
middle  of  the  upper  side  a  prominence  ending 
in  a  blunt  point,  (c)  Same  as  varriated.  Also 
lureh/,  matety. 

XTrdu  (Sr'do),  n.  [Also  Oordoo;  =  P.  wdu,  our- 
dou;  <  Hind.  wd%,  Hindustani,  so  named  be- 
cause it  grew  up  since  the  eleventh  century  in 
the  camps  of  the  Mohammedan  conquerors  of 
India  as  a  means  of  communication  between 
them  and  the  subject  population  of  central  Hin- 
dustan; prop.  s(&an-i-urdM, '  camp-language/ < 
wdu  =  Turk,  ordu,  ordi,  orda,  a  camp,  <  Pers. 
wrdu,  a  court,  camp,  horde  of  Tatars,  also  ordu, 
whence  ult.  B.  horde.']  A  native  name  for  the 
present  Hindustani  tongue.  See  Hmdvstard. 
Also  used  adjectively. 

urdy  (6r'di),  a.    In  her.,  same  as  urd6. 

ure't  (ur),  n.  [<  MB.  wre,  <  OF.  eure,  uevre,  ovre, 
F.  muvre,  work,  action,  operation,  =  Sp.  Pg. 
olra  =  It.  opera,  <  L.  opera,  work:  see  opera, 
operate,  and  cf .  inure,  manure,  manoeuver.']  Op- 
eration; use;  practice. 

And  sure  it  Is  taken  hy  custome  and  vre, 
Whyle  yonge  yon  be  there  is  helpe  and  cure. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  848. 

His  Majesty  could  wish  the  ancient  statutes  were  in  ure 
of  holding  a  parliament  every  year. 

Bacon,  Draft  of  King's  Speech,  1614. 
We  will  never  from  henceforth  enact,  put  in  ure,  pro- 
mnlge,  or  execute  any  new  canons,  etc. 

Act  of  Submission  of  Clergy  to  Heiiry  VIII.,  in  E.  W. 
[Dixon's  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  ii.,  note. 

TireH  (ur),  V.  t.  and  i.  [<  we^, ».]  To  work;  prac- 
tise; inure;  exercise.    More. 

ure^t,  '*•  l>  MS- 1"!'^!  ^  OP.  eur,  ewr,  am;  P.  heur 
(in  ion-hewr,  mal-hew),  fate,  luck,  fortune,  P, 
also  augure  =  Pr.  agur  =  Sp.  agiiero  =  Pg.  It. 
ait'gwrio,  <  L.  augurium,  augury:  see  augury. 
Doublet  of  augury.]    Portune ;  destiny. 

Myne  hole  afflaunce,  and  my  lady  free, 

My  goddesse  bright,  my  fortune  and  my  ure. 

Court  of  Love,  L  634. 

Tire^t  (iir),  n.  [<  L.  urus,  a  kind  of  wild  bull: 
see  urus.j    The  urus. 

The  third  kind  is  of  them  that  are  named  uree.  Theis 
arc  of  bignes  somwhat  lesse  than  elephantes,  in  kind  and 
color  and  shape  like  a  bull.  Oolding,  Caesar,  foL  163. 

■ure*t,  pron.    A  Middle  English  form  of  ow^. 

ure^t,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  hour. 

ure^i  n.  [<  Ir.  Gael,  uw,  mold,  earth.  Cf .  wry.'] 
Soil:  as,  an  ill  we  (a  bad  soU).     [Scotch,] 

ure'',  «.    See  ewer^. 

-ure.  [P.  -nre  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  -ura,  <  L.  -ma,  a 
term,  of  fern,  nouns  denoting  employment  or 
result.  It  is  usually  attached  to  the  pp.  stem 
of  verbs,  and  the  noun  has  the  same  form  as 
the  f  em.  of  the  future  participle :  examples  are 
aperiwra,  an  opening,  armatura,  equipment, 
junctura,  a  joining,  scriptura,  a  writing,  textwra, 
web,  etc.  In  some  B.  words  the  termination 
-ure  represents  L.  -atura  (>  OP.  -ewre,  >  E.  -ure), 
as  in  armure,  now  armour,  armor,  ult.  identical 
with  armature.]  A  termination  of  Latin  origin, 
appearing  in  the  formation  of  many  nouns,  as 
in  aperture,  armature,  juncture,  scripture,  tex- 
ture, fissure,  pressure,  etc.  It  is  sometimes  used 
as  an  English  formative,  as  in  wafture. 

urea  (u're-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  oipov,  urine:  see 
urine.]  Carbamide,  CO.(NH2)2,  a  crystalline 
soUd,  soluble  in  water,  and  forming  crystalline 
compounds  with  both  acids  and  bases,  it  is  the 
final  product  of  the  proteid  decomposition  in  the  body, 
and  forms  the  chief  solid  constituent  of  the  urine  of 
mammals.    It  appears  also  in  the  urine  of  birds. 

■ureal  (u're-al),  a.  [<  urea  +  -al]  Of,  relating 
to,  or  containing  urea:  as,  a  u/real  solution. 

ureameter  (u-re-am'e-t6r),  n.  An  apparatus 
for  determining  the  amount  of  urea  in  the  urine. 

ureametry  (u-re-am'e-tri),  n.  The  quantitative 
test  for  urea  in  the  urine. 
uredt,  a.     [<  ure^  +  -ed^.]    Fortunate. 
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In  my  selfo  I  me  assured 
That  in  my  body  I  was  wel  ured. 

The  Tsle  of  Ladies,  1.  144. 

TTredinese  (H-re-din'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Bron- 
gniart,  1S2^),  CUredo  (-din-)  +  -ex.]  An  order 
of  minute  aseomycetous  fungi,  parasitic  chiefly 
upon  living  flowering  plants  and  ferns,  and  fre- 
quently very  injurious  to  them.  It  includes  the 
forms  known  as  rust,  sm/ut,  mildew,  etc.  The  order  is  re- 
markable for  the  pecidiar  alternation  of  forms  undergone 
by  many  of  the  species,  which  are  known  as  the  eecidinm 
form^  uredoform,  and  teleutoform,  and  which  were  long 
considered  as  independent  genera.  Pucidnia  gramims, 
the  so-called  corn-mildew,  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the 
course  of  development  followed  by  most  Uredinese,  the 
three  form-genera  ^ddium,  Uredo,  and  Puceinia  being 
different  stages  of  it.  Tlie  first  or  secidium  stage  is  the 
cluster-cup  of  the  barberry ;  the  second  or  uredoform  is 
the  red-rust  of  grain ;  and  the  third  or  Puceinia  is  the  ma- 
ture form.  See  Fungi,  Puceinia,  rustl,  3,  mildew,  Micro- 
puceinia,  Coniomycetes,  hetercecism. —  TremeUold  Ure- 
dinese,  a  group  of  Credinese  which  do  not  possess  a  spo- 
roearp  generation,  but  consist  of  a  teleutospore-bearing 
generation  with  usually  softer  and  more  gelatinous  mem- 
branes. 

uredineous  (u-rf-din'e-us),  a.  [<  Urediness  -h 
-ous.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  DreiJwiea?. — 
2.  Affected  by  uredo. 

Uredines  (u-red'i-nez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  Ure- 
do.]   In  hot.,  the  Uredimeie. 

uredinoid  (u-red'i-noid),  a.  In  hot.,  resembling 
the  Urediness,  or  having  their  characters. 

uredinons  (u-red'i-nus),  a.   Same  as  uredineous. 

Uredo  (u-re'do),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  uredo,  a  blight, 
a  blast,  <;  urere  (■\f  us),  kindle,  burn :  see  ustion.] 

1.  A  form-genus  or  stage  in  the  development 
of  fungi  of  the  order  Uredinex.  it  is  the  stage 
next  preceding  the  final  or  Puceinia  stage,  until  recently 
considered  a  distinct  genus,  and  many  forms  whose  com- 
plete life-history  is  unknown  are  for  convenience  still  re- 
tained under  this  name.  Compare  cuts  under  Puceinia 
and  spermogonium. 

2.  \l.  c]  A  receptacle  or  hymenium  in  which 
uredospores  are  produced. 

uredoform  (u-re'd6-f6rm),  n.  In  hot.,  the  form 
assumed  by  a  uredineous  fungus  in  the  tiredo 
condition — that  is,  that  stage  in  which  the 
uredospores  are  produced. 

uredo-fniit  (u-re'd6-fr6t),  n.    In  hot.,  same  as 


uredo-gonidium  (u-re'do-go-nid'i-um),  n.  In 
hot.,  same  as  uredospore. 
uredospore  (n-re'do-spor),  n.  In  hot.,  in  Ure- 
dinex,  the  peculiar' spore  produced  during  the 
uredoform  stage  of  the  fungus,  it  is  formed  by 
acrogenous  separation  from  a  sterigma,  and  on  germi- 
nation produces  a  mycelium  which  bears  uredospores  or 
both  uredospores  and  teleutospores.  It  is  produced  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  serves  to  reproduce  and  extend  the 
fungus  rapidly.  See  PuccAnik,  1  (a)  (with  cut)^  Jieteroecism, 
and  spove'2. 
uredosporic  (u-ro-do-spor'ik),  a.  [<  uredospore 
+  -ic.J  In  hot.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  uredo- 
spore. 
ureide  (u're-id  or  -id);  n.  [<  urea  +  -ide^.]  A 
compound  "of  urea  with  an  acid  radical.  The 
ureides  include  a  large  number  of  urea-deriva- 
tives of  very  complex  structure. 
uremia,  ursemia  (u-re'mi-a),  n.  [NL.  urxmia, 
<  Gr.  Mpm>,  urine,  -l-  aifw,,  tilood.]  A  condition 
resulting  from  the  retention  in  the  blood  of 
waste  products,  chiefly  urea,  that  should  nor- 
mally be  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  its  symp- 
toms  are  mainly  those  of  a  nervous  character,  such  as  head- 
ache, nausea,  delirium,  and  convulsions  or  somnolence  fol- 
lowed by  coma. 
uremic,  ursemic  (u-re'mik),  a.  [<  uremia  + 
•ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  uremia ;  causing  ure- 
mia ;  affected  with  uremia :  as,  uremic  convul- 
sions. 

Urena  (u-re'na),  n.  [NL.  (Dillenius,  1732),  < 
uren,  its  name  in  Malabar.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
of  the  order  Mahacex,  type  of  the  tribe  TJrenex. 
It  is  characterized  by  flowers  with  five  connate  hractlets, 
and  fruit  everywhere  roughened  by  minute  hooks.  There 
are  4  or  perhaps  6  species,  known  as  Indian  mallow,  na^. 
tives  of  tropical  Asia  or  Africa,  with  one  or  two  also  widely 
dispersed  through  warm  parts  of  America.  They  are  herbs 
or  shrubs,  with  usually  angled  or  lobed  leaves,  and  small 
yellowish  flowers,  commonly  in  sessile  clusters.  They  are 
employed  medicinally  for  their  mucilaginous  properties  in 
India  and  elsewhere.  In  Brazil  the  flowers  of  (f.  lubata 
furnish  an  expectorant,  and  the  roots  and  stems  a  decoc- 
tion used  for  colic.  U.  lobata  and  U.  sirmata,  both  com- 
mon throughout  the  tropics,  yield  from  then-  inner  bark 
a  useful  fiber ;  that  of  the  former,  the  guMxima  of  Brazil, 
makes  a  strong  cordage  and  a  good  paper.  At  Fenang  the 
scentless  leaves  of  £7.  lobata  —there  an  abundant  weed, 
known  as  perpulut  —  are  collected,  dried,  and  sold  for 
mixing  with  patchouli,  which  they  resemble. 
Urenese  (fl-re'ne-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Beutham  and 
Hooker,  1862),  (  Urena  -I-  -ex.]  A  tribe  of  poly- 
petalous  plants,  of  the  order  Malvacex.  it  is 
characterized  by  flowers  with  ten  styles,  by  the  stamen- 
column  being  truncate  or  flve-toothed  at  the  top  and  ex- 
ternally anther-bearing  below,  and  by  five  carpels,  which 
separate  at  maturity.  It  includes  6  genera,  mainly  tropi- 
cal herbs  or  shrubs.    See  Pavonia  and  Urena  (the  type). 


urethra 

ure-OX  (ur'oks),  «.  [<  we^  +  ox.]  The  urus. 
J.  T.  White,  Diet. 

Urera  (u-re'ra),  n.  [NL.  (Gaudiehaud,  1826), 
so  called  with  ref .  to  the  stinging  hairs  usually 
present ;  irreg.  <  L.  urere,  burn :  see  ustion.]  A 
genus  of  plants,  type  of  the  subtribe  Urerex,  of 
the  order  Urticacex.  it  Is  distinguished  from  the  re- 
latedgenusCTrticabyitsbaccatefruitingcalyx.  The22 spe- 
cies are  natives  of  tropical  America,  Africa,  and  islands  of 
the  Indian  and  Paciflc  Oceans.  They  are  shrubs  or  small 
trees.  A  few  are  climbers,  as  U.  elata  of  Jamaica,  which  is 
said  to  reach  a  height  of  30  feet  They  constitute,  together 
with  species  of  PUea,  the  plants  known  as  nettle  in  the 
West  Indies,  replacing  there  the  genus  XTrtica.  U.  glabra 
(U.  Sandwicerms),  the  opuhe  of  the  Hawaiians,  a  small  tree 
free  from  stinging  hairs,  yields  a  valuable  fiber  highly  es- 
teemed there  for  making  fishing-nets.  Several  other  spe- 
cies furnish  fiber  for  ropes,  as  U.  baccifera,  a  small  prick^ 
tree  frequent  from  Cuba  to  Brazil,  used  medicinally  in  the 
West  Indies  as  an  aperient.  U.  tenax,  a  recently  described 
South  African  species,  yields  a  fiber  resembling  ramie. 

uresis  (u-re'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ovpijtrig,  uri- 
nation, <  (Apelv,  urinate,  <  oipov,  urine:  see 
wrine.]     Urination;  micturition. 

uretal  (u-re'tal),  a.    Same  as  weteric. 

ureter  (u-re't6r),  n.  [<  Gr.  ovprfrijp,  the  urethra, 
also  one  of  the  urinary  ducts  of  the  kidneys,  < 
ovpelv,  urinate,  <  oipov,  urine :  see  urine.]  The 
excretory  duet  of  the  kidney;  a  tube  conveying 
the  renal  excretion  (urine)  to  the  bladder,  when 
that  structure  exists,  as  in  mammals,  or  into 
the  cloaca,  in  ease  no  bladder  exists — in  any 
case,  into  the  lower  part  of  the  allantoic  cavity 
of  the  fetus,  however  modified  in  adult  lif  e .  See 
out  under  kidney,  in  man  the  ureter  is  a  very  slender 
tube,  from  15  to  IS  inches  long,  nmning  from  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney  to  the  base  of  the  bladder,  at  the  posterior 
angle  of  the  trigonum.  It  rests  chiefiy  upon  the  psoas 
muscle,  behind  the  peritoneum.  Its  structure  includes 
a  fibrous  coat,  longitudinal  and  circular  muscular  fibers, 
and  a  lining  of  mucous  membrane,  with  vessels  and  nerves 
from  various  sources.  The  ureter  pierces  the  wall  of  the 
bladder  very  obliquely,  running  for  nearly  an  inch  be- 
tween the  muscular  and  mucous  coats  of  that  vlscus. 

ureteral  (u-re'te-ral),  a.    Same  as  ureteric. 

ureteric  (u-rf-ter'ik),  a.  [<  ureter  +  4c.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  ureter. 

ureteritis  (u-re-te-ri'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ovptrr^p, 
ureter,  H-  Mis.]     Inflammation  of  the  ureter. 

ureterolith  (u-re'ter-p-lith),  n.  A  urinary  con- 
cretion formed  or  lodged  in  the  ureter. 

urethane,  urethan  (ii're-than,  -than),  n.  [< 
ur{ea)  +  eth(er)  +  -ane.]    In  chem.,  any  ester 

of  earbamic  acid Ethyl  urethane,  co.nh^.O.cHs, 

a  white  crystalline  solid,  somewhat  used  in  medicine  as  a 
hypnotic. 

urethra  (u-re'thra),  n. ;  pi.  urethrx  (-thre).  [= 
P.  urHhre  =  Sp.  uretra  =  Pg.  urethra  =  It.  ure- 
tra,  <  L.  urethra,  <  Gr.  (Aaffipa,  the  passage  for 
urine,  <  ovpelv,  urinate,  <  ovpov,  urine :  see  urine.] 
A  modification  of  a  part  of  a  urogenital  sinus 
into  a  tube  or  a  groove  for  the  discharge  of  the 
secretion  of  the  genital  or  urinary  organs,  or 
both ;  in  most  mammals,  including  man,  a  com- 
plete tube  from  the  bladder  to  the  exterior, 
conveying  urine  and  semen  in  the  male  sex, 
urine  only  in  the  female ;  in  some  birds,  a  penial 
groove  for  the  conveyance  of  semen  only.  The 
urethra  of  the  male  is  always  a  part  of  the  penis,  or  a  pe- 
nial urethra,  continuous  usually  with  the  urethral  part  of 
the  urogenital  sinus ;  that  of  the  female  is  only  exception- 
ally a  part  of  the  clitoris.  In  man  the  urethra  extends 
from  the  neck  of  the  bladder  to  the  end  of  the  penis,  usu- 
ally a  distance  of  8  or  9  inches.  It  is  divided  into  three 
sections.  The  prostatic  is  that  first  section  of  the  urethra 
which  is  embraced  by  the  prostatic  gland,  li  inches  long, 
somewhat  fusiform ;  upon  its  floorisalongitudinal  ridge, 
the  vera  TnontanuTti  or  caput  gaUinaginia,  on  each  side  of 
which  is  a  depression,  the  prostatic  sinus,  periorated  by 
openings  of  the  prostatic  ducts.  In  advance  of  the  veru 
is  a  median  depression  or  cul-de-sac,  variously  known  as 
the  vesidda  prostatica,  vagina  masculina,  sinus  poovlaHs, 
uterus  masGulinus,  etc. ;  and  the  oriflres  of  the  ejacnlatoiy 

■  ducts  of  the  seminal  vesicles  open  here.  The  membra- 
nous is  that  second  section  of  the  urethra,  about  |  inch 
long,  which  extends  from  the  prostatic  gland  to  the  cor- 
pus spongiosum ;  it  is  contracted  in  caliber,  perforates  the 
deep  perinial  fascia,  and  is  embraced  by  layers  reflected 
from  this  fascia  and  by  the  specialized  compressor  ure- 
thrse  muscle.  The  spongy  section  of  the  urethra  extends 
from  the  membranous  section  to  the  end  of  the  penis,  be- 
ing all  that  part  of  the  urethra  which  is  embraced  by  the 
penial  corpus  spongiosum.  It  is  dilated  at  its  beginning — 
this  dilatation  being  sometimes  speoifled  as  the  bulbous 
section  of  the  urethra,  and  further  marked  by  the  opening 
of  the  ducts  of  Cowper's  glands  —  and  at  its  end, « ithin  the 
glans  penis,  this  terminal  enlaigement  being  the  fossa  na- 
vleuXaris.  The  urethra  ends  in  a  naiTow  vertical  slit,  the 
mea*vs  urinarius.  Numerous  submucous  follicles,  the 
glands  of  lAttri,  open  into  the  spongy  section  of  the  ure- 
thra; one  of  theseopeningsformsarecepsof  considerable 
size,  the  lacuna  magna.  The  substa  n  ce  of  the  urethra  in- 
cludes nmcous,  muscular,  and  erectile  tissue.  In  the  fe- 
male the  urethra  is  very  short,  {.bout  1\  inches  in  length, 
and  much  more  simple  in  structure  and  relations  than 
that  of  the  male.— Bulb  of  the  urethra.  See  bvlb.— 
Bulbous  urethra,  that  part  of  the  extent  of  the  ure- 
thra which  corresponds  to  its  bulb.  See  bulb. — Crista 
urethrsB.  See  cristn.— Membranous  urethra,  the 
membranous  section  of  the  urethra.  See  def.— Penial 
urethra,  a  urethral  groove  or  tube  which  forms  part  of 


uretlira 

the  penis  of  any  animal;  in  man,  the  spongy  urethra.— 
Prostatic  ureUira,  the  prostatic  section  of  the  urethra. 
See  def.— Spongy  urethra,  the  spongy  section  of  the 
urethra.  See  def.— Triangular  ligament  of  the  ure- 
thra. Seetrianciular.  Also  called  Cant^ier's  2i^a»i«nt  and 
Carcassonne's  ligament, 

urethral  (li-re'thral),  a.     [<  urethra  +  -al.'i    Of 

or  pertainmg  to  the  urethra Urethral  crest 

Same  as  crista  urethree  (which  see,  under  m«ta).— Ure- 
thral fever.    See/e»eri. 

urethritic  (u-re-thrit'ik),  a.  [<  urethritis  + 
-»c.]    Affected  with  urethritis. 

urethritis  (u-rf-thri'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  urethra 
+  -itis.']    Inflammation  of  the  urethra. 

urethrocele  (u-re'thro-sel),  n.  Protrusion  of  a 
part  of  the  urethral  wall  through  the  meatus 
urinarius. 

urethrometer  (ii-re-throm'e-t6r),  n.  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  caliber  of  the  ure- 
thra, and  for  locating  and  determining  the  de- 
gree of  contraction  of  a  stricture. 

urethroplastic  (u-re-thro-plas'tik),  a.  [<  ure- 
throplast-y  +  -»&]  Of  or  pertaining  to  ure- 
throplasty. 

urethroplasty  (u-re'thro-plas-ti),  n.  [<  Gr. 
mipffipa,  urethra,  +  jr/laffTOf,  <  nXaaaetv,  form, 
shape,  mold:  see  plasUc.'\  In  surg.,  an  opera- 
tion for  remedying  defects  in  the  urethra. 

urethroscope  (u-re'thro-skop),  n.  An  instru- 
ment, somewhat  resembling  a  catheter,  through 
which,  by  means  of  a  projected  light,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  see  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
wall  of  the  urethra. 

urethroscopy  (u-re'thro-sko-pi),  n.  Inspection 
of  the  urethral  mucous  membrane  by  means  of 
the  urethroscope. 

urethrotome  (u-re'thro-tom),  n.  [<  Gr.  ovpffipa, 
urethra,  -I-  -ro/iog,  <  Tifivuv,  rafislv,  out.]  Ynsurg., 
an  instrument  for  performing  internal  ure- 
throtomy. 

urethrotomic  (u-re-thro-tom'ik),  a.  [<wethrot- 
om-Jji  +  -ic]     Of  or  pertaining  to  urethrotomy. 

urethrotomy  (ii-re-throt'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  mp^- 
Spa,  urethra,  +  -ro'/iia,  <  rtiivuv,  ra/ielv,  cut.]  In 
surg.,  cutting  of  the  urethra,  usually  for  the  re- 
lief of  stricture.  External  urethrotomy  is  division  of 
the  deep  parts  of  the  urethra  by  a  knife  passed  through 
the  peilneum;  intcrruil  urethrotomy  is  division  of  any 
part  of  tlie  urethra  by  a  cutting-instrument  introduced 
through  the  meatus. 

uretic  (u-ret'ik),  a.  [Also  ouretie;  <  L.  uretietts, 
<  Gr.  avpiiTMdq,  of  or  pertaining  to  urine,  <  ovpelv, 
urinate,  <  ovpov,  urine:  see  itrine.^  In  med., 
of  or  relating  to  or  promoting  the  flow  of  urine. 

urf(6rf),m.  A  stunted,  ill-grown  child.  [Scotch.] 
Ye  useless,  weaseMike  urf  that  ye  are. 

Sogg,  The  Brownie  o*  Bodsbeck. 


urge  (erj),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  urged,  ppr. 
[<  L.  wrgere,  press,  push,  force,  drive,  urge ; 
perhaps  akin  to  vergere,  bend,  turn,  and  Gr. 
elpysiv  (*  Feipryeiv),  repress,  constrain,  elpyvivai, 
shut  in,  Skt.  v'  varj,  wrench.  Of.  verged  and 
wrick,  wreak.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  press;  impel; 
force  onward. 

Heir  urges  heir,  like  wave  impelling  wave. 

Pope,  ImiL  of  Hor.,  n.  ii.  253. 
Evening  must  usher  night,  night  urge  the  morrow. 

Shelley,  Adonais,  zxi. 

2.  To  hasten  laboriously;  quicken  with  effort. 
And  there  will  want  at  no  time  who  are  good  at  circum- 
stances ;  but  men  who  set  their  minds  on  main  matters,  and 
sufficiently  ur^e  them  In  these  most  difficult  times,  I  find 
not  many.  Milton,  Free  Commonwealth. 

Through  the  thick  deserts  headlong  ur^d  his  flight. 

Pope,  tr.  of  Statius's  Thebaid,  i. 

3.  To  press  the  mind  or  will  of;  serve  as  a 
motive  or  impelling  cause ;  impel ;  constrain ; 
spur. 

My  tongue, 
Urg'd  by  my  heart,  shall  utter  all  the  thoughts 
"iSy  youth  hath  known.    Beau,  and  Fl. ,  Philaster,  v.  5. 

4.  To  press  or  plj  hard  with  arguments,  en- 
treaties, or  the  like ;  request  with  earnestness ; 
importune ;  solicit  earnestly. 

And  when  they  urgedhim  till  he  was  ashamed,  he  said. 
Send.  2  Ki.  ii.  17. 

Urge  the  king 
To  do  me  this  last  right. 

SAo*.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  2.  167. 

5.  To  press  upon  attention;  present  in  an  ear- 
nest manner;  press  by  way  of  argument  or  in 
opposition;  insist  on;  allege  in  extenuation, 
justification,  or  defense :  as,  to  wge  an  argu- 
ment ;  to  urge  the  necessity  of  a  case. 

I  never  in  my  life 
Did  hear  a  challenge  urged  more  modestly. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IT.,  v.  2.  63. 

For  Ood's  sake,  urge  your  faults  no  more,  but  mend  I 

Beau,  and  PI.,  Coxcomb,  v.  2. 

6.  To  ply  hard  in  a  contest  or  an  argument; 
attack  briskly. 
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Every  man  has  a  right  in  dispute  to  urge  a  false  religion 
with  all  its  absiu:d  consequences.  TiUotson. 

7t.  To  provoke;  incite;  exasperate. 
Vrge  not  my  father's  anger.    Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iv.  3. 27. 

'  The  Britans,  urg'd  and  oppress'd  with  many  imsuffer- 
able  injuries,  had  all  banded  themselves  to  a  generall  re- 
volt. Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

Il.f  intrans.  1.  To  press  on  or  forward. 

He  strives  to  urge  upward.  Donn£. 

2.  To  incite ;  stimulate ;  impel. 

The  combat  urges,  and  my  soul 's  on  flre. 

Pope,  Iliad,  vi.  453. 

3.  To  make  a  claim ;  insist ;  persist. 

One  of  his  men  .  .  .  urged  extremely  for  %  and  showed 
what  necessity  belonged  to  't.      Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iii.  2.  14. 

4.  Tb  produce  arguments  or  proofs ;  make  al- 
legations; declare. 

I  do  beseech  your  lordships 
That,  in  tliis  case  of  justice,  my  accusers. 
Be  what  they  will,  may  staud  forth  face  to  face. 
And  freely  urge  against  nie. 

Shak.,  Hen.  Vin.,  v.  3.  48. 

urge  (erj),  n.  [<  urge,' v.]  The  act  of  urging; 
impulse.     [Eare.] 

Creation  dumb,  unconscious,  yet  alive 
With  some  deep  Inward  passion  unexpressed. 
And  swift,  concentric,  never-ceasing  urge. 
JR.  W.  Gilder,  The  Celestial  Passion,  Eecognition. 

urgence  (fer'jens),  n.  [<  F.  urgence  =  Sp.  Pg. 
wrgencia  =  It.  urgenza;  as  urgenit)  +  -ce.] 
Urgency.  Heywood,  Prologues  and  Epilogues 
(Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1874,  VI.  356). 

urgency  (er'jen-si),  n.  [As  urgence  (see  -cy).'] 
The  state  or  character  of  being  urgent.  Specifi- 
cally— (a)  Importunity ;  insistence ;  earnest  solicitation : 
as,  to  yield  to  a  person's  urgency,  (b)  Pressure  of  neces- 
sity; imperativeness:  as,  the  terfreiici/ of  want  or  distress; 
the  urgency  of  the  occasion,  (c)  In  the  British  Parliament, 
a  formal  declaration  that  a  measure  is  urgent,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  state,  and  ought  to  receive  prompt  and  early 
action,  taking  precedence  of  all  other  measures.  Urgen  cy 
may  be  declared  by  a  vote  of  three  to  one  in  a  house  of 
not  less  than  SOU  members. 

urgent  (er'jent),  a.  [<  F.  urgent  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
urgente,  <  L.  urgen{t-)s,  ppr.  of  urgere,  push, 
urge:  see  wge^  Having  the  character  of 
urging,  pressing,  or  constraining.    Specifically— 

(a)  Of  things:  Pressing;  demanding  immediate  action; 
forcing  itself  upon  notice ;  cogent ;  vehement :  as,  an  w- 
gent  case  or  occasion.    See  urgency  (c). 

Please  your  highness 
To  take  the  urgent  hour.     Shak. ,  W.  T. ,  i.  2.  465. 
Which  Jesus  seeing,  He  upon  him  threw 
The  urgent  yoak  of  an  express  Injunction. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  iii.  147. 

He  evaded  the  urgent  demands  of  the  Castilians  for  a 

convocation  of  cortes.         Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  25. 

In  ten  minutes  he  had  a  second  telegraphic  message  on 

its  way,  .  .  .  one  so  direct  and  urgent  that  I  should  be 

sure  of  an  answer  to  it. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  63. 

(b)  Of  persons :  Pressing  with  importunity.    Ex.  xii.  33. 
However,  Oedipus  is  almost  out  of  his  wits  about  the 

Matter,  and  is  urgent  for  an  account  of  Particulars. 

Jeremy  Collier,  Short  View  (ed.  1698),  p.  107. 

urgently  (Sr'jent-li),  adv.  In  an  urgent  man- 
ner; with  pressing  importunity;  insistently; 
pressingly;  vehemently;  forcibly. 

urger  (6r'j6r),  n.  [<  wge  +  -erl.]  One  who 
urges  or  importunes.  jFfe*cAer,  Valentinian,  i.  3. 

urgewonderf  (ferj'wun'dSr),  n.     A  variety  of 
barley. 
This  barley  is  called  by  some  urgewonder. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

TJrginea  (er-jin'f-a),  n.  [Nil.  (Steinheil,  1834), 
so  called  with  ref.  to  the  compressed  seeds;  < 
L.  urgere,  press,  urge :  see  urge."]  A  genus  of 
liliaceous  plants,  of  the  tribe  ScilleaB,  including 
the  officinal  squill,  it  is  distinguished  from  the  type 
genus  ScUla,  in  wlii'ch  it  was  formerly  included,  by  its  de- 
ciduous perianth,  a  three-angled  capsule,  and  much-flat- 
tened seeds.  It  mcludes  about  24  species,  natives  of  Eu- 
rope, Africa,  and  India,  especially  of  the  Mediterranean 
region.  They  are  bulbous  plants  with  linear  or  thong-like 
radical  leaves,  and  an  unbranched  leafless  scape  bearing 
in  a  torminal  raceme  many  small  whitish  flowers,  rarely 
yellowish  or  pink,  usually  with  a  median  band  of  deeper 
color  along  each  segment.     U.  maritima  {U.  ScUla),  the 

-  officinal  squill  (see  scilla,  2)  or  sea-onion,  produces  large 
bulbs  Inclosing  many  fleshy  whitish  layers,  very  acrid 
when  fresh,  but  less  so  on  drying:  they  are  imported 
from  the  Mediterranean  for  medicinal  use.  U.  tdtissima 
is  similarly  nsed  in  South  Africa. 

Urgonian  (er-go'ni-an),  n.  [<  L.  Urgo(n-),  F. 
Organ  (see  def.)  +' -ian.l  A  division  of  the 
Lower  Cretaceous,  according  to  the  systematic 
nomenclature  of  the  French  and  Belgian  geolo- 
gists. The  typical  Urgonian  from  Orgon,  near  Avignon 
(whence  the  name),  is  a  massive  limestone,  in  places  devel- 
oped to  a  thickness  of  over  1,000  feet,  and  containing  an 
abundance  of  hippuritids  and  various  other  fossils. 

Uria  (u'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Moehring,  1752 ;  Brisson, 
1760),  <  L.  urinari,  plunge  under  water,  dive: 
see  urvnamt,  urinator.']  A  genus  of  Alcidm;  the 
guillemots  and  murres:  used  with  various  re- 
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strictions  for  any  of  the  slender-billed  birds  of 
the  auk  family,  as  U.  troile,  the  common  foolish 
murre  or  guUlemot,  and  U.  grylle,  the  black 
guillemot.  Since  the  genus  Lomvia  was  instituted  for 
the  former,  Uria  has  usually  been  restricted  to  the  latter, 
In  which  sense  it  is  otherwise  called  Cephus  or  Cepphus. 
See  cuts  under  guillemot  and  murre. 
uric  (H'rik),  a.  [=  F.  urique  =  Sp.  Pg.  urico, 
<  NL.  *uricus,  <  Gr.  ovpov,  urine:  see  urine.'} 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from  urine. — 
Uric  acid,  an  acid,  C6N4H40a,  characteristic  of  urine. 
It  ciystallizes  in  scales  of  various  shapes  of  a  brilUant 
white  color  and  silky  luster  when  pure,  but  in  the  urine 
the  ciystals  are  of  a  reddish-yellow  color.  It  is  inodorous 
and  insipid,  heavier  than  water,  nearly  insoluble  iu  it  when 
cold,  and  only  to  a  slight  extent  dissolved  by  it  when  hot. 
The  solution  reddens  litmus-paper,  but  feebly.  When  it 
is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  is  evaporated 
and  treated  with  ammonia^  a  flne  purple  color  is  pro- 
duced ;  by  this  reaction  uric  acid  may  be  detected.  It 
occurs  in  small  quantity  in  the  healthy  urine  of  man  and 
quadrupeds,  but  is  the  chief  constituent  in  the  mine  of 
birds  and  reptiles ;  lience  it  is  often  found  abundantly  in 
Peruvian  guano.  It  is  normally  present  in  small  amount 
in  the  blood  as  urate,  and  it  constitutes  the  principal  pro- 
portion of  some  urinary  calculi  and  of  the  concretions 
causing  the  complaint  known  as  the  gravel.  Sometimes 
called  lithic  acid. 

uricemia,  uricsemia  (H-ri-se'mi-a),  n.  [NL.  uri- 
csemia,  irreg.  <  uricus,  uric,  -f-  Gr.  alfta,  blood.] 
Same  as  Uremia. 

Uriconian(u-ri-k6'ni-au),  n.  [<  Uriconium  (see 
def. )  +  -ian.'\  The  name  given  by  some  English 
geologists  to  a  series  of  volcanic  rocks,  of  which 
the  Wrekin,  in  Shropshire,  England,  is  chiefly 
made  up,  and  which  is  supposed  to  occupy  a 
position  very  near  the  bottom  of  the  f  ossiliter- 
ous  series.  The  name  is  from  the  Boman  sta- 
tion Uriconium,  the  site  of  the  present  village 
of  Wroxeter,  in  Shropshire. 

uridrosis  (ii-ri-dro'sis),  n.  The  excretion  of  cer- 
tain urinary  constituents,  notably  urea,  in  the 
Sweat. 

Uriinse  (u-ri-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Uria  +  -inse.'] 
A  subfamily  of  Alcidse,  named  from  the  genus 
Uria;  the  murres  and  guillemots.    Also  Urinie. 

nrile  (ii'ril),  n.  A  kind  of  cormorant,  Phalacro- 
corax  urile  of  Gmelin,  or  P.  bieristatus  of  Pallas. 

The  fowl  urile,  of  which  there  is  great  plenty  in  Kam. 
tschatka.    Eraschenninikoff,  Eamtschatlca  (trans.),  p.  157. 

urim  (u'rim),  n.  pi.  [<  Heb.  urim,  pi.  of  ur, 
light,  <  iir,  shine.]  Certain  objects  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  thummim  (Ex. 
xxviii.  30,  etc.)  or  alone  (Num.  xxvii.  21;  1  Sam, 
xxviii.  6),  as  connected  with  the  rational,  or 
breastplate  of  the  Jewish  high  priest,  and  with 
oracular  responses  given  by  him.  The  true  nature 
.of  the  urim  and  thummim  (literally  'lights  and  perfec- 
tions') is  not  known.  They  seem  to  have  been  small  ob- 
jects kept  inside  the  so-called  "breastplate,"  which  was 
folded  double,  and  many  authorities  believe  them  to  have 
been  precious  stones  or  figures,  used  as  lots  or  otherwise. 
There  is  no  indication  of  their  use  after  the  time  of  David, 
and  after  the  captivity  they  are  alluded  to  as  lost. 

urinaccelerator  (ii"ri-nak-sel'e-ra-tor),  n. ;  pi. 
urinaceeleratores  (-sel'''e-ra-t6'rez).  l<  L.  urina, 
urine,  -I-  NL.  accelerator.']  A  muscle  which 
facilitates  urination;  the  accelerator  urinsB. 
Coues,  1887. 

urinsemia,  n.    See  urinemia. 

urinal  (u'ri-nal),  n.  [<  ME.  urinal,  urynal,  ory- 
nal,  <  OF.  wrimaL  orinal,  F.  urinal  =  Pr.  urinal 
=  Sp.  orinal  =  Pg.  ourinol  =  It.  orinale,  <  ML. 
urinal,  a  urinal,  orig.  neut.  of  L.  urinalis,  of  or 
pertaining  to  urine,  <  urina,  urine :  see  urine.] 

1.  A  vessel  for  containing  urine,  or  a  bottle  in 
which  it  is  kept  for  inspection. 

These  follies  are  within  you  and  shine  through  you  like 
the  water  in  an  urinal.  Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  ii.  1. 41. 

2.  A  convenience,  public  or  private,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  persons  requiring  to  pass  urine. 

urinalistt  (li'ri-nal-ist),  n.  [<  urinal  +  -ist] 
One  who  by  inspection  of  a. patient's  urine  pro- 
fessed to  determine  the  disease. 

My  urinalist  .  .  .  left  no  artery 
Unstretcht  upon  the  tenters. 

Dekker,  Match  me  in  London,  iii. 

urinalysis  (ii-ri-nal'i-sis),  n.  [Irreg.  <  L.  urina, 
imne,  -I-  Gr.  Ttiiatc,  loosing  (cf .  analysis).]  Chem- 
ical examination  of  urine. 

urinant  (u'ri-nant),  a.  [<  L.  urvnan{t-)s,  Jpr. 
of  unnari,  dive,  plunge  under  water,  <  urina,  in 
the  orig.  sense  'water';  see  urine.]  In  her., 
being  in  the  attitude  of  diving  or  plunging :  not- 
ing a  dolphin  or  fish  when  represented  with  the 
head  down. 

lirinary  (li'ri-na-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  urinaire 
=  "P;  Pg-  urinaria  =  It.  orinario,  <  ML.  *urima- 
rius  (in  neut.  urinarium,  a  urinal),  <  'L.  urina, 
nnne:  see  urine.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
unne  or  the  organs  connected  with  the  secre- 
tion and  discharge  of  urine.- urinary  canal  a 
primitive  urmary  passagfe-Urlaary  cast.     Same  as 


urinary 

renal  east  (which  see,  under  caati-). — Urlnaty  organs, 
the  kidneys,  bladder,  ureteTS,  and  urethra  of  any  mgher 
vertebrate,  as  a  reptile,  bird,  or  mammal;  the  Wolffian 
bodies  and  ducts  of  any  embryo  vertebrate  and  of  the 
adult  of  any  of  the  lower  vertebrates,  as  a  fish ;  the  organs, 
of  whatever  nature,  concerned  In  the  secretion  and  excre- 
tion of  urine,  or  of  any  substance  the  removal  of  which 
from  the  system  corresponds  physiologically  to  the  elim- 
ination of  urea.  Such  are  the  organ  of  Bojanus  of  a  mol- 
lusk,  the  segmental  organs  of  worms,  and  the  water-vas- 
cular system  of  a  turbellarian.  See  urogenital  and  uro- 
potetic. 

II.  n. ;  pi.  urmaries  (-riz).  1.  In  agri.,  a 
reservoir  or  place  for  the  reception  of  urine, 
etc.,  for  manure. —  3.  Same  as  urinal,  2. 

urinate  (u'ri-nat),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  urinated, 
ppr.  urinating.  [<!  ML.  urimatus,  pp.  oturinare, 
urinate:  see  urine,  «.]  To  discharge  urine; 
micturate ;  make  water. 

urination  (ii-ri-na'shon),  n.  [<  urinate  +  -ion.'\ 
The  act  of  passing  urine;  micturition Precip- 
itant urination,  urination  where  the  desire  to  pass  urine 
is  very  sudden  and  imperative. 

urinative  (H'ri-na-tiv),  a.  [<  urinate  +  -ive."] 
Provoking  the  flow  of  urine ;  diuretic. 

Medicines  urvnative  do  not  work  by  rejection  and  In- 
digestion, as  solutive  do.  Bacon,  ISat.  Hist.,  §43. 

nrinator  (a'ri-na-tor),  n.  [<  L.  urinator,  a  diver, 
<  imnari,  dive,  plunge  under  water:  see  urine, 
«.]  1.  A  diver;  one  who  plunges  and  sinks  in 
water,  as  in  search  of  pearls.     [Rare.] 

Those  relations  of  urinators  belong  only  to  those  places 
where  they  have  dived,  which  are  only  rocky.  Bay. 

2.  [cap.]  [NL.(Cuvier,1800;Lac6p6de,1801).] 
A  genus  of  diving  hirds,  giving  name  to  the 
JJrinatoridse:  variously  applied.  Quite  recently  the 
name  was  revived^  and  definitely  restricted  to  the  loons, 
whose  usual  generic  name,  ColymlmSjVf&i  thereupon  trans- 
ferred to  certain  grebes.  See  Colyntilme,  and  cuts  under 
loon  and  tibia. 

nrinatorial  (ii"ri-na,-t6'ri-al),  a.  [See  wina- 
tor.2  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Drinatoridse;  be- 
ing or  resemoling  one  of  the  Urinatoridie. 

ITrmatoridsB  (u"'ri-na-tor'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Urinator  +  -idee.']  A  family  of  diving  birds ; 
the  loons :  same  as  Colymbidse  (&).  When  the 
loons  are  called  Urinatoridse,  the  grebes  become 


lirine  (u'rin),  n.  [<  ME.  urine,  <  OP.,  urine, 
orine,  F.  urine  =  Pr.  urina = Sp.  orina = Pg.  owi- 
na  =  It.  orina,  urina  =  D.  urine  =  G-.  Sw.  Dan. 
urim,  <  L.  urina,  urine,  in  form  as  if  f em.  of  *uri- 
nus,  of  water,  <  *urum,  water,  urine,  =  Gr.  oipov, 
urine,  orig.  water,  =  Skt.  vdri,  vdr,  water,  =  Zend 
vara,  rain,  =  Icel.  O/r  =  Sw.  w-  in  ur-vader, 
drizzle,  drizzling  rain,  =  AS.  wer,  the  sea.]  An 
exerementitious  fluid  excreted  by  the  kidneys, 
holding  in  solution  most  o£  the  nitrogenous 
and  other  soluble  products  of  tissue-change. 
Xormal  urine  is  of  a  clear  amber  or  citron-yellow  color,  a 
brackish  taste,  a  peculiar  odor,  a  faintly  acid  reaction,  and 
a  specific  gravity  ranging  from  1.015  to  1.025.  Within  the 
limits  of  health,  however.  It  varies  greatly  In  color,  reac- 
tion, and  density,  according  to  the  age,  occupation,  and  diet 
of  the  individual,  the  time  of  day,  and  the  season  of  the 
year.  That  passed  in  the  morning  upon  rising  is  usually 
chosen  for  analysis,  as  presenting  the  average  characteris- 
tics of  the  entire  quantity  excreted  during  the  twenty-tour 
hours.  The  average  amount  passed  during  this  period  is 
estimated  at  between  three  and  four  pints.  The  propor- 
tion of  solid  matters  contained  in  every  hundred  parts  of 
urine  varies  from  three  to  seven  parts  or  more,  from  45 
to  66  per  cent,  of  which  is  urea,  the  rest  being  chlorld  of 
sodium,  phosphates,  sulphates,  ammonia,  extractive  mat- 
ters, and  uric  acid.  The  chemical  analysis  of  the  urine 
and  the  microscopical  examination  of  its  sediment  are  im- 
portant aids  in  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  many  dis- 
eases. After  its  excretion  in  the  cortical  part  of  the  kid- 
ney the  urine  passes  at  once  through  the  ureters  to  the 
bladder,  where  it  is  held  for  a  period  and  voided  through 
the  urethra  at  the  will  of  the  individual. 

The  Kyng  of  the  Contree  hathe  alle  wey  an  Ox  with  him ; 
and  he  that  kepethe  him  hathe  every  day  grete  fees,  and 
kepethe  every  day  his  Dong  and  his  Uryne  in  2  Yesselles 
of  Gold.  Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  170. 

Retention  of  urine.  See  retention.— Smxiky  urine. 
See  emoky. — Urine  indican.  Same  as  uroxanthin. 
urinet  (ti'rin),  v.  i.  [<  F.  uriner  =  Sp.  orinar  = 
Pg.  ourinar  =  It.  orinare,  <  ML.  urinare,  make 
water,  urine  (in  L.  urinari,  plunge  under  water, 
dive),  <  L.  urina,  urine  (orig.  water) :  see  u/rine, 
».]     To  discharge  urine ;  urinate. 

No  oviparous  animals  which  spawn  or  lay  eggs  do  urine, 
except  the  tortoise.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

iirinemia,  nrinsemia  (li-ri-ne'mi-a),  n.  [NL. 
urinsemia,  <  Gr.  oipov,  urine,  +  aifm,  blood.] 
The  contamination  of  the  blood  with  urinary 
constituents. 

nriniferous  (a-ri-nif' e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  wrina, 
urine,  +  ferre  =  E.  hea/r^.l  Conveying  urine : 
as,  uriniferous  tubes  or  ducts. 

urinific  (u-ri-nif'ik),  a.  [<  L.  urina,  urine,  + 
-flcus,  <faeere,  make.]  Secreting  urine;  uri- 
niparous; uropoietie;  urogenous. 

uriniparous  (u-ri-nip'a-ms),  a.  [<  L.  wrina, 
urine,  +  parere,  produce.]     In  physiol.,  pro- 
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ducing  or  preparing  urine :  specifically  applied 
to  certain  tubes  with  this  function  in  the  corti- 
cal part  of  the  kidney. 

urinogenital  (u"ri-no-jen'i-tal),  a.  [<  L.  wrinat 
urine,  -1-  gerdtaUs,  genital.]  Same  a,B  urogenital. 

urinogenitary  (ii'''ri-n6-jen'i-tarri),  a.  [As  uri- 
nogenit{al)  +  -ary.]    Same  as  urogenital. 

These  plexuses  are  distributed  on  the  enteric  tube,  and 
on  all  the  organs  derived  from  it,  as  also  on  the  vascular 
system  and  urino-genilmry  organs. 

Gegeniaiar,  Gomp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  523. 

urinolo^  (ti-ri-nol'o-ji),  n.  [<  (Jr.  oipov,  urine, 
-I-  -TM-yia,  <  Tiiyeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.']  The  sci- 
entific study  of  the  constitution  of  the  urine, 
with  special  reference  to  the  diagnostic  signifi- 
cance of  changes  in  its  composition  and  appear- 
ance. 

urinometer  (u-ri-nom'e-t6r),  n.  [<  L.  urima, 
urine,  -I-  (Jr.  fiirpov,  measure.]  An  instrument 
for  ascertaining  the  specific  gravity  of  urine. 
It  is  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  the  com- 
mon hydrometer. 

urinometric  (fiM-no-mefrik),  a.  [As  urinonw- 
try  + -ie.']  Determining  the  specific  gravity  of 
urine  by  means  of  the  urinometer;  of  or  per- 
taining to  urinometry. 

urinometry  (u-ii-nom'e-tri),  n.  [<  L.  urina, 
urine,  -1-  Gr.  -/icrpia,  <  /xirpov,  measure.]  The 
determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  urine ; 
the  scientific  use  of  the  urinometer. 

urinoscopic  (u'''ri-no-skop'ik),  a.  [<  u/rimoseop-y 
+  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  the  inspection  of  urine 
in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease.  Also 
woscopic. 

urinoscopy  (fi'ri-no-sko-pi),  n.  [<  Gr.  obpov, 
urine,  +  -amma,  <  aiamclv,  view.]  Inspection 
or  examination  of  urine  in  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  disease.    Also  woscopy. 

urinose  (ii'ri-nos),  a.  [<  NL.  *urinosus,  urinous : 
see  urinous.]  Same  as  «n»oits.  iJoj/,  Works  of 
Creation,  ii. 

urinous  (u'ri-nus),  a.  [<  F.  urinemv,  <  NL. 
^winosus,  <  L.  urina,  urine:  see  urine.]  Per- 
taining to  urine,  or  partaking  of  its  properties. 

urion  (u'ri-on),  TO.  [Mex.]  One  of  sundry  bur- 
rowing quadrupeds,  as  the  marmot-squirrel  of 
Mexico,  Spermophilus  mexicanus. 

urite  (u'rit),  n.  [<  Gr.  ohpd,  tail,  +  -i*e2.]  The 
sternite,  or  sternal  sclerite,  of  any  abdominal 
or  postabdominal  segment  of  an  insect;  the 
ventral  section  of  any  uromere ;  originally,  the 
whole  of  any  primary  abdominal  segment;  a 
uromere.    Lacaze-Duthiers. 

urjoon  (6r'j6n),  re.  An  Indian  plant,  TerminaUa 
Arjuna.    See  Terminalia. 

urlar  (er'lar),  re.    See  pibroch. 

urle  (6rl),  n.    In  her.,  same  as  orle.     [Bare.] 

urman  (fer'man),  n.  In  parts  of  Siberia,  an  ex- 
tensive tract  of  coniferous  forest,  especially  a 
swampy  forest :  a  Tatar  word  closely  allied  in 
meaning  to  the  word  cedar-swamp  as  used  in 
parts  of  the  (United  States)  Upper  Lake  region. 
Impenetrable  forests  andqulvering  marshes— the  dread- 
ful urmaas,  which  are  penetrated  by  man  only  for  some 
20  to  60  miles  around  the  widely  separated  settlements. 
Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIH.  429. 

urn  (6m),  n.  [<  ME.  urne,  <  OF.  (and  P.)  urne 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  wna,  <  L.  uma,  a  jar,  vase,  prop, 
a  vessel  of  burnt  clay  or  pottery,  <  urere,  bum: 
see  ustion.]  1.  A  Mnd  of  vase,  usually  rather 
large,  having  an  oviform  or  rounded  body  with 
a  foot;  by  extension  (since  the  ashes  of  the 
dead  were  formerly  put  into  such  vessels),  any 
receptacle  for  the  dead  body  or  its  remains. 
A  vessell  that  men  clepeth  an  urne. 
Of  gold.  Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  311. 

Two  urns  by  Jove's  high  throne  have  ever  stood. 
The  source  of  evil  one,  and  one  of  good. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xxlv.  663. 
Storied  urn  and  animated  bust.  Gray,  Elegy. 

3.  A  place  of  burial;  a  grave.     [Rare.] 
The  most  noble  corse  that  ever  herald 
Did  follow  to  his  urn.  Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  6.  146. 

3.  A  Roman  measure  for  liquids,  containing 
one  half  the  amphora. — 4.  A  tea-um. —  5.  In 
hot.,  the  hollow  vessel  in  which  the  spores  of 
mosses  are  produced;  the  sporogoniumor  spore- 
ease;  the  theoa.  See  cut  under  moss. — 6.  In 
the  Dioyemida,  specifically,  a  cup-like  part  of 
the  infusoriform  embryo  of  a  rhombogenous 
dicyemid,  consisting  of  a  capsule,  a  lid,  and 
contents.    See  JHcyemida,  and  cut  imder  JH- 

cyema (Snerarrum.    See  cinerary. 

urn  (6m),  V.  t.  [<  urn,  re.]  To  inclose  in  an 
urn,  or  as  in  an  um ;  inum. 

AiVlien  horror  universal  shall  descend. 

And  heaven's  dark  concave  um  all  human  race. 


Urocerus 

urnal  (6r'nal),  a.  [<  L.  wrnalis,  of  or  pertaining 
to  an  um,  <  urna,  an  um :  see  urn.]  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  resemijling  an  um. 

Umal  interments  and  burnt  relics  lie  not  in  fear  of 
worms.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Um-burisd,  ilL 

urn-flower  (6m'fiou"6r),  n.    See  UrceoUna. 

urnful  (fem'ful),  a.  [<  urn  +  -ful.]  As  much 
as  an  urn  will  hold ;  enough  to  fill  an  um. 

urn-shaped  (6rn'shapt),  a.  Having  the  shape 
of  an  urn. 

UroaStus  (fi-ro-a'e-tus),  re.  [NL.  (Kaup,  1844, 
and  Uraetus,  1845),  <  Gr.  oipd,  tail,  -I-  aeT6(,  an 
eagle.]  A  genus  of  Australian  and  Tasma- 
nian  eagles,  with  one  species,  U.  audax,  the  so- 


UroaHus  audax. 

called  bald  vulture  of  Latham  (1801)  and  the 
mountain-eagle  of  Collins  (1804).  This  eagle  is 
38  inches  long,  with  the  wing  24  inches.  When  adult  it  is 
of  a  general  black  color,  varied  on  the  nape  with  chest- 
nut and  on  the  wings  and  tail  with  whitish.  The  bill  is 
3  inches  long,  of  a  bom-color  blackening  at  the  tip,  the 
cere  and  lores  are  yellowish,  the  feet  are  light-yellow, 
and  the  irides  are  hazel. 

urobilin  (u-ro-bil'in),  re.  [<  Gr.  obpov,  urine, 
-I-  L.  WAS,  bile,  +  -vrfi.]  A  coloring  matter 
found  usually  in  small  quantities  in  normal 
urine,  but  often  present  in  large  amount  in 
this  fluid  in  cases  of  fever.  It  is  derived  from 
the  bile-pigments. 

urobilinuria  (H-rp-bil-i-nu'ri-a),  re.  [<  urobilin 
+  (Jr.  ovpov,  urine.]  A  condition  in  which  a 
large  percentage  of  urobilin,  formed  from  the 
bile-pigments,  is  present  in  the  urine. 

urocardiac  (u-ro-kar'di-ak),  a.  [<  O.  ovp&,  tail, 
-f /copdia,  the  heart:  see  cardiac.]  Noting  cer- 
tain calcifications  of  the  posterior  or  prepyloric 
part  of  the  cardiac  division  of  the  stomach  of 
some  crustaceans,  as  the  crawfish:  correlated 
vnth  uropyloric.  See  out  under  ^«toc*d».  Mux- 
ley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  319.— Urocardlac  process,  a 
strong  calcified  process  which  extends  backward  and 
downward  from  the  cardiac  plate  of  the  stomach  of  the 
crawfish,  and  which  articulates  with  the  prepyloric  ossicle. 
— Urocaxdiac  tooth,  a  strong  bifid  process  which  ex- 
tends downward  from  the  lower  end  of  the  prepyloric  os- 
sicle of  the  crawfish's  stomach. 

Urocerata  (u-ro-ser'a-ta),  re.  pi.  [NL.  (La- 
treille),  <  Gr.  ov'pd,  tail',  -f  idpag,  horn.]  A  di- 
vision of  securiferous  terebrant  Hymenoptera, 
contrasted  with  TenthredinidsB,  and  correspond- 
ing to  the  modem  family  Uroceridse  (or  Siri- 
ddse).    See  Urocerides. 

Uroceridse  (u-rg-ser'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.  (Leach, 
1817),  <  Urocerus  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  phyto- 
phagous hymenopterous  insects ;  the  homtails, 
auger-flies,  or  Siricidse,  named  from  the  genus 
Urocerus.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  saw-fiies 
(Tenthredinidse),  which  they  most  nearly  resemble,  by  the 
fact  that  the  female  abdomen  is  furnished  at  the  tip  with 
a  borer,  and  not  with  a  pair  of  saws.  The  males  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  single  apical  fore-tibial  spur  (the 
Tenthredinidee  having  two-spurred  front  tibise).  The 
family  is  not  rich  in  genera  and  species,  but  is  of  wide 
distribution,  and  contains  many  striking  forms.  Four 
genera  and  12  species  occur  in  Europe,  and  the  same 
number  of  genera  and  40  species  in  North  America.  The 
pigeon-tremex,  Tremex  colwmha,  is  an  example.  Also  Uro- 
cerata, Uroeeratse,  and  Uroaerides.  The  family  is  called 
Siricidse  in  Europe,  Uroceridse  being  held  by  American 
hymenopterists. 

tJrocerus  (u-ros'e-rus),  n.  [NL.  (Geoffrey, 
1764),  <  Gr.  'ovpd,  'tail,  +  ic^pa^,  horn.]  A  genus 
of  homtails,  typical  of  the  family  Uroceridse, 
and  distinguished  by  the  exserted  ovipositor, 
short  neck,  and  fore  wings  with  two  marginal 
and  three  submarginal  cells.     They  are  some- 
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times  called  tailed  wasps.  Sirex  (LinnsBus,  1767) 

is  a  synonym. 

TUOChord  (u'ro-kerd),  n.     [<  Gr.  ovpi,  tail,  + 

XopS^,  a  chord.]  1.  The  caudal  chord  of  an 
aseidian  or  tunicate,  likened  to  the  notochord, 
chorda  dorsalis,  or  dorsal  chord  of  a  vertebrate ; 
the  central  axis  of  the  appendage  of  certain 
adult  tunieates,  as  an  appendicularian,  and  the 
corresponding  structure  of  embryonic  or  larval 
tunieates  in  general,  it  is  considered  to  represent 
the  primordial  spinal  column  of  a  vertebrate,  and  to  in- 
dicate the  aftoity  of  the  Tunicata  with  the  Vertebrata. 
See  Chordata,  Uroehorda,  Vertehrata,  and  cut  under  Ap- 
peTuUimlaria.    Also  urocord, 

2.  Any  member  of  the  Uroehorda.  Bell,  Comp. 
Anat.,  p.  313. 

Uroehorda  (u-ro-kdr'da),  n.pl.  [NL. :  see  uro- 
chord.'i  The  tiinicates  or  asoiddans  regarded 
as  a  branch  of  Chordata,  correlated  with  Memi- 
chorda,  Cephalochorda,  and  Craniata:  same  as 
Asddia,  1:  so  called  from  the  possession,  per- 
manently or  transiently,  of  a  urochord.  The 
Uroehorda  have  been  divided  into  Larvalia  and  Saceata, 
the  latter  including  the  true  ascidians,  Balps,and  doliolids, 
the  former  the  Appendiculariidse.  The  same  divisions 
are  also  named  Perennichordata  and  Caducichordata. 
See  cuts  under  Ascidia,  AppendiciUaria,  DoliolidsR,  SaZpa^ 
and  Tunicata. 

urochordal  (u-ro-kdr'dal),  a.  [<  wochord  +  -aZ.] 
Provided  with  a  urochord ;  uroehordate ;  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  urochord  or  the  Uroehorda. 
Compare  notoehorddl,  parachordal. 

urocnordate  (u-ro-k6r'dat),  a.  [<  woehord  + 
-ate^.^  Having  a  urochord,  as  an  aseidian ;  be- 
longing to  the  Uroehorda. 

Urochroa  (ii-rok'ro-a),  n.  [NL.  (Gould,  1856), 
<  Gr.  ovpi,  tail,  +'  %p6a,  color.]  A  genus  of 
humming-birds,  with  one  species,  U.  hougvsri 
of  Ecuador,  having  a  straight  bill  much  longer 
than  the  head,  and  wings  reaching  almost  to  the 
end  of  the  nearly  square  tail,  whose  feathers 
are  pointed,  it  is  a  large  hummer,  5^  inches  lone,  the 
hill  1^  inches,  the  wing  2},  the  tail  2.  The  upper  parts  are 
grass-green,  bronzed  on  the  rump ;  the  throat  and  breast 
are  dark  metallic-blue  and  the  flanks  shining-green ;  the 
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longieaudata,  of  the  Khasia  HiUs  and  other  hills 
of  India,     it  is  4^  inches  long,  the  wing  and  tail  each 
about  2  inches,  and  of  dark-olive  and  rusty-brown  colora- 
tion, varied  In  some  parts  with  whitish  streaks. 
Urocissa  fii-ro-sis'a),  n.    [Nli.  (Cabanis,  1850), 

<  Gr.  mpa,  tail,  -t-  /ci'trira,  the  magpie.]  A  genus 
of  Asiatic  Corvidee,  with  very  long  and  much- 
graduated  tail,  like  a  magpie's,  the  central 
feathers  long-exserted,  the  wings  short,  the 
head  crestless  and  without  wattles,  and  the  bill 
stout.  Four  species  range  from  the  Himalayan  region 
into  Burma,  Siam,  and  China :  (7.  oceipitalie,  U.  magniros- 
trig,  U.  erythrorhyncha  (the  red-billed  jay  and  black- 
headed  roller  of  Latham,  with  a  coralline  beak),  and  U. 
havirostris  (yeUow-bUled) ;  a  fifth,  U.  (xervlea,  inhabits 
Formosa.  They  are  large  handsome  jays,  20  to  21  inches 
long,  of  which  the  tail  is  afoot  or  more.  Blue  is  the  lead- 
ing color.    See  cut  in  preceding  column. 

Urocyon(u-ros'i-on),»i.  [NL.(S.F.Baird,1857), 

<  Gr.  mpa,  tail,  +  imav,  dog,  =  B.  hovm.d.']  A  ge- 
nus of  canine  quadruj)eds,  of  which  the  com- 
mon gray  fox  of  the  United  States,  Urotyyon  vir- 
ginianus,  is  the  type,  closely  related  in  most 
respects  to  Canis  and  Vulpes.  The  name  is  derived 
from  a  peculiarity  of  the  hairs  of  the  tail ;  but  more  im- 
portant characters  subsist  In  certain  cranial  bones,  par- 
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Paradise  Jacamar  ^Urogalba paradisea). 


Whitetail  I^Urochroa  bottgueri), 

wings  are  purplish;  the  middle  tail-feathers  are  dark- 
green,  but  the  others  are  white,  edged  with  blackish,  and 
hence  of  conspicuous  coloration  (whence  the  name). 

urochrome  (ii'ro-krom),  n.  [<  Gr.  abpov,  urine, 
+  xpa/io,  color.']  A  yellow  pigment  of  the 
urine. 

urocbs  (ii'roks),  n.    Same  as  aurochs. 

Urocicllla  (u-ro-sik'la),  n.  [NX/.  (Sharps,  1881), 
<  Gr.  oiipi.,  tail,  +  idxhi,  a  thrush.]  A  genus  of 
wrens  or  wren-like  birds,  with  one  species,  U. 


Red-billed  Tree-Jay 

[Urocissa  erythrorhyncha). 


Gray  Fox  (Urocyon  vtr^nzanus). 

ticularly  the  shape  of  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw-bone.  The 
genus  includes  the  coast-fox  of  California,  JI.  Itttoralis. 
See  also  cut  under  Camida. 

urocyst  (ii'ro-sist),  n.  [<  NL.  iirooysUs,  <  Gr. 
oipov,  urine, '+  idiaTtg,  bladder:  see  cyst.']  The 
permanently  pervious  part  of  the  cavity  of  the 
allantois  of  a  mammal,  for  the  reception  and 
detention  of  urine;  the  urinary  bladder;  the 
cystic  vesicle. 

urocystic  (u-ro-sis'tik),  a.  [<  v/roeyst  +  -fc.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  urinary  bladder;  cystic; 
vesical. 

urocystis  (u-ro-sis'tis).  mj  pi.  wocystes  (-tez). 
TSh.:  see  urocyst.']  1.  Same  as  wrocyst. — 3. 
cap.]  A  genus  of  ustUagineous  fungi,  contain- 
:  ng  several  very  destructive  species,  as  U.  Ce- 
pulse,  the  smut  of  onions,  U.  pomphoT/ygodes  on 
Ma/imneulaeese,  etc.    See  onionr-snmt. 

XTrodela  (ii-ro-de'la),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (oiig.  F.  pi. 
urodiles,  Dum^ril)"  neut.  pi.  of  *urodeius:  see 
urodele.]  An  order  of  Amphibia;  the  tailed 
amphibians;  the  ichthyomorphio  amphibians, 
which  retain  the  tail  ttaoughout  life,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Anura,  or  tailless  batrachians. 
They  have  a  naked  skin,  and  may  or  may  not  retain  gills  as 
well  as  tail,  being  thus  either  perennibranchiate  or  caduci- 
branchlate.  The  salamanders,  sirens,  efts,  newts,  trltons, 
etc.,  are  urodele.  Equivalent  names  are  Ca/udata,  lehtky- 
omorpha,  Sa/uroiatrachia.  See  cuts  under  aaxtlotl,  hell- 
bender, MenobrtmchuSf  Tiewt,  ProteuSt  scUa/mander,  Sola- 
mandra,  and  Spelerpes. 

urodelan  (u-ro-de'lan),  a.  and  n.  [<  urodele  + 
-OM.]    Same  as  uro^le. 

urodele  (u'ro-del),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  'urodelus, 
<  Gr.  mpa,  tail,+  (5^/Wf,  manifest.]  I.  a.  Tailed, 
as  an  amphibian ;  not  anurous,  as  a  batraehian ; 
retaining  the  tail  throughout  life,  as  a  salaman- 
der, newt,  or  eft;  belon^ng  to  the  Urodela. 
II.  n.  Any  member  of  the  Urodela. 

urodelian  (ii-ro-de'li-an),  a.  [<  urodele  +  -ian.] 
Same  as  wodele. 

Tirodelous  (H-ro-de'lus),  a.  [<  wodele  +  -ous.] 
Same  as  urodele. 

urodialysis  (u"ro-di-al'i-sis),  n.  A  partial  sup- 
pression of  urine. 

uroerythrin  (u-ro-er'i-thrin),  n,  [<  Gr.  dpav, 
urine,  +  B.  eryfUrin.]  A  red  coloring  matter, 
seldom  if  ever  found  in  normal  urine,  but  pres- 
ent in  this  fluid  in  fevers,  especially  rheumatic 
fever. 

XTrogalba  (u-ro-gal'ba),  re.  [NL.  (Bonaparte, 
1854),  <  Gr.  ov'pa,  tail,"+  NL.  Galb{ul)a.]  The 
paradise  or  swallow-tailed  jacamars,  a  genus  of 
birds  of  the  family  Galbulidie.  They  have  the  char- 
acters of  QaUmla  proper,  but  the  middle  tail-feathers  are 
long-exserted.  U.  paradisea  is  the  best-Known  species. 
It  is  Hi  inches  long,  purplish-black  bronzed  on  the  wings 
and  tail,  with  white  throat  and  brown  cap.  It  inhabits 
tropical  America.    See  cut  in  next  column. 


ITrogallus  (u-ro-gal'us),  n.  [NL.  (Scopoli, 
1777),  <  urus,  bull,  +  galtus,  a  cock.]  A  genus 
of  grouse :  a  synonym  of  Tetrao,  and  now  the 
specific  name  of  the  oapereaillie,  Tetrao  uro- 
gallus.    See  cut  under  capereaillie. 

Iirogaster  (ii-ro-gas'tfer),  n.  [<  Gr.  oipm,  urine, 
+  yaariip,  stomach.]  The  urinary  intestine,  or 
urinary  passages  collectively,  which  are  devel- 
oped from  the  original  cavity  of  the  allantois  in 
connection  with  ttie  primitive  intestinal  tract. 
It  is  that  part  of  the  allantoic  cavity  which  continues 
pervious,  with  the  passages  connected  with  it  (if  there  are 
any)  subsequently  developed.    Compare  peptogatter. 

urogastric  (ii-ro-gas'trik),  a.  [<  urogaster  + 
-jc]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  urogaster. — 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  posterior  pair  of 
divisions  of  tlie  gastric  lobe  of  the  dorsal  sur- 
face of  the  carapace  of  a  crab.    Suxley. 

urogenital  (ii-ro-jen'i-tal),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  oi- 
pov, urine,  +  'U.  genitalis,  genital.]  I.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  urinary  and  genital  organs; 
urinogenital.    Also  urinogenital,  urimogenitary, 

genito-urinary Urogenital  canal,  the  urethra.— 

Vrogenital  sinus.   See  sinui. 
II.  n.  A  urogenital  organ. 

urogenous  (u-roj'e-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  oipov,  urine, 
+  L.  -genus,  producing:  see  -^en.]  Secreting 
or  producing  urine ;  uropoietio ;  uriniparous. 

uroglaucin  (ti-ro-gia'sin),  n.  [<  Gr.  ovpov,  urine, 
+  yi.avK6g,  bluish-green.]  A  blue  coloring  mat- 
ter occasionally  found  in  alkaline  urine  in  cases 
of  Inflammation  of  the  bladder. 

urohyal  (u-ro-hi'al),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  oiipa,  tail, 
+  E.  hy(oid)  +  -iiZ.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  urohyal. 

II.  n.  In  ormth.,  the  tail-piece  of  the  com- 
posite hyoid  bone ;  the  median  azygous  back- 
ward-projecting element  of  that  bone,  borne 
upon  the  basihyal;  the  basibranchi^l  element, 
or  base  of  the  first  branchial  arch. 

Urolestes  (u-ro-les'tez),  n.  [NL.  (Cabanis, 
1850),  <  Gr.  ovpd,  taU.,  +  lyaHn,  a  robber :  see 
Lestes.]  A  monotypic  genus  of  African  shrikes. 


Urolestes  tnelanoleucits. 

of  the  family  Laniidse,  related  to 
the  fiscal  shrikes.  All  the  feathers 
of  the  head  and  neck  are  lanceolate,  and 
tne  tail  is  long  and  much  graduated, 
with  the  median  rectrices  long-exserted 
and  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  wing. 
U,  melanoleucut  of  southern  and  east- 
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em  Africa  is  glosey  black  and  white,  and  19  Inches  long,  of 
which  the  tail  is  13  inches ;  the  wing  is  only  5J.  The  re- 
semblance of  this  shrike  to  a  magpie  is  striking. 

urolithiasis  (ii"ro-ll-tM'a-Bis),  n.  Same  as 
Uthiasis  (a). 

urological  (u-ro-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  urology  +  -ic- 
al.']    Of  or  pertaiiiing'to  urology. 

urologist  (u-rol'o-jist),  n.  [<  urolog-y  +  -is*.] 
One  who  is  versed  in  urology.  Lancet,  No.  3433, 
p.  1216. 

urology  (u-rol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  oipov,  urine,  + 
-Xoyla,  <  \eyeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.']  Same  as 
urinology. 

uromancy  (u'ro-man-si),  n.  Diagnosis  and 
prognosis  of  disease  Tjy  inspection  of  the  urine. 

XTromastix  (ii-ro-mas'tiks),  n.    [NL.  (Merrem), 

<  Gr.  mp&,  tail,  +  /idan^,  whip,  soourge.]  A 
genus  of  agamoid  lizards;  the  thorn-tailed 
agamas,  having  the  tail  ringed  with  spinose 
scales.  Several  species  inhabit  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa.    Also  MasUgwrus. 

uromelanin  (ii-ro-mel'a-mn),  n.  [<  Gr.  oipov, 
urine,  +  /lihic  (^eAaw-)','  black.]  A  black  pig- 
ment occasionally  found  in  the  urine  as  a  result 
of  the  decomposition  of  urochrome. 

uromelus  (u-rom'e-lus),  n. ;  pi.  uromeli  (-li). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  m>pd,  tail,  -t-  [dTuog,  a  limb.]  In  tera- 
tol.,  a  monster  having  the  lower  limbs  united 
and  terminating  in  a  single  foot;  sympus. 

uromere  (li'ro-mer),  n.  [<  Gr.  ovp&,  tail,  -I- 
liipog,  part.]  A  caudal  or  posterior  segment  of 
the  body;  aurosomite;  any  abdominal  segment 
of  an  arthropod.    See  urosome.    A.  S.  Packard. 

uromeric  (a-ro-mer'ik),  a.  [<  uromere  +  4c.] 
Of  the  nature  of  or  pertaining  to  a  uromere. 

urometer  (ii-rom'e-t6r),  n.    Same  as  urinometer. 

Uromyces  (u-rom'i-sez),  n.     [NL.  (Link,  1816), 

<  Gr.  oitpd,  a  tail,  +  /i{iK>?c,  a  mushroom.]  A  ge- 
nus of  uredineous  fungi,  having  the  teleuto- 
spores  separate,  unicellular,  pedunculate,  and 
produced  in  flat  sori.  About  180  species  have 
been  described. 

Uropeltidse  (u-ro-pel'ti-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Uro- 
peltis  +  -idee.']  A  family  of  cylinder-snakes  or 
tortricoid  ophidians,  typified  by  the  genus  Uro- 
pelUs,  having  no  rudiments  of  hind  limbs,  and 
the  tail  of  variable  character  according  to  the 
genus ;  the  roughtails.  The  family  is  also  called 
Bhinophidse.    There  are  7  genera. 

XTropeltiS  (fi-ro-pel'tis),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier),  < 
Gr.  oiipd,  tail,  -)-  tt^/It)?,  a  shield.]  A  genus  of 
serpents,  giving  name  to  the  family  Vropel- 


urophaein  (H-ro-fa'e-in),  n.  A  pigment-body 
contained  in  the  urine,  to  the  presence  of  which 
the  characteristic  odor  of  this  fluid  has  been 
attributed. 

urophthisis  (ii-ro-thi'sis),  n.  Diabetes  melli- 
tus.     [Bare.] 

Iiroplania  (H-ro-pla'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ovpov, 
urine,  +  TrAovdv,  wander:  seeplanet.']  The  oc- 
currence or  presence  of  urine  anywhere  in  the 
body  where  it  does  not  belong.  Compare  ure- 
mia, uridrosis. 

uroplatoid  (H-ro-pla'toid),  a.  [<NL.  Uroplates 
+  -oid.'\    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Vroplatoidea. 

Uroplatoidea  (ii'''ro-pla-toi'de-a),  «._pZ.  [NL., 
<  Uroplates  (the  type*  genus)  +  -oidea."]  A 
superfamily  of  eriglossate  laoertilians,  rei)re- 
sented  by  a  family  Uroplatidse  alone,  having 
biconcave  vertebree,  clavicles  not  dilated  proxi- 
maUy,  and  no  postorbital  or  postfrontal  squa- 
mosal arches.  T.  Gill,  Smithsonian  Eeport, 
1885. 

uropod  (ii'ro-pod),  n.  [<  Gr.  ovpd,  tail,  +  vrodf 
(Trod-)  z=  E."/oo*.]  Any  abdominal  limb  of  an 
arthropod;  an  appendage  of  the  urosome.  A. 
S.  Packard. 

TTropoda  (u-rop'6-da),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille, 
1806) :  see  uropod.']  Agenus  of  parasitic  mites, 
of  the  family  Gamasidse,  having  an  exoremental 
cord  of  varying  length  which  attaches  each  in- 
dividual to  its  host.  They  are  parasitic  upon  various 
beetles.  IT.  amerioana  is  commonly  found  clustering  upon 
the  Colorado  potato-beetle,  Doryphora  decemlineata. 

uropodal  (u-rop'o-dal),  a.  [<  wropod  +  -aZ.] 
Of  the  character  of'  a  uropod;  pertaining  to 
nropods:  as,  wropodaZ  appendages. 

uropoSsis,  uropoiesis  (u-ro-po-e'sis,  -poi-e'sis), 
«.  1.  The  formation  of  urine;  the  excretion 
of  urine  or  of  its  constituents  from  the  blood, 
and  its  elimination  from  the  body :  noting  the 
function  of  the  uropoietic  organs  and  its  result. 
— 2.  The  act  of  voiding  urine;  micturition; 
urination. 

uropoietic  (u'ro-poi-et'ik),  a.  [<Gr.  oipov, urine, 
+  TroiijTiKdi,  doing,  <  itoielv,  make,  do.    Of.  ehylo- 

poietic]    In  anat.  and  physiol.,  secreting  or 
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excreting  urine;  urinific;  uriniparous;  uroge- 
nous:  noting  urinary  or  uriniparous  organs 
or  their  function :  as,  the  uropoietic  system ;  the 
uropoietic  viscera.  The  epithet  Is  applicable  not  only 
to  the  kidneys,  but  to  associated  structures,  as  the  reni- 
portal  venous  system,  and  also  to  the  representative  uri- 
nary organs,  often  very  different,  of  those  animals  which 
have  no  true  Icidneys,  as  the  WoMSan  bodies  of  the  lower 
invertebrates,  and  the  water-vascular  system  of  various 
invertebrates. 

uropsammus  (ii-rop-sam'us),  n.  Urinary  gravel. 

uropsile  (u-rop'sil),  m.  l<  Uropsilus.']  Ashrew- 
Uke  animal  of  the  genus  Uropsilus. 

Uropsilus  (u-rop'si-lus),  n.  [NL.  (A.  Milne- 
Edwards,  1872),  <  Gr.  oiipd,  tail,  +  iiMg,  bare, 
smooth.]  A  genus  of  terrestrial  shrew-moles, 
of  the  family  Talpidse  and  subfamily  Myogali- 
nse.  The  fore  feet  are  neither  fossorial  nor  natatorial ; 
there  are  2  incisors,  1  canine,  3  premolars,  and  3  molars 
in  each  upper  half-jaw,  and  1  incisor,  1  canine,  3  pre- 
molars, and  3  molars  in  each  lower  half-jaw.  The  type, 
U.  8oricipe8  of  Tibet,  combines  the  external  form  of  a 
shrew  with  cranial  characters  of  a  mole. 

TJropygi  (ii-ro-pi' ji),  n.  pi.  A  suborder  of  pedi- 
palp  arachni'dans,  characterized  by  a  long  tail- 
like postabdomen,  and  including  the  true  whip- 
scorpions,  as  the  Tlielyphonidie:  contrasted  with 
Amhlypygi.  See  out  under  Pedipalpi,  and  com- 
pare that  under  Ph/rynida. 

uropygial  (u-ro-pij'i-al),  a.  [<  uropygium  + 
-alT]  In  ornith.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  uropy- 
gium or  rump:  as,  uropygial  feathers Uropy- 
gial gland.    See  glcmd,  and  cut  under  elxodoehon. 

uropygium  (n-ro-pij'i-um),  n. ;  pi.  uropygia(-sb). 
[NL.,  <  Gr,  ovpoTriyurv,  another  reading  of  bppo- 
irvyiov,  the  rump  of  birds,  <  ippog,  rump  (ovpd, 
tail),  +  TTuy^,  rump,  buttocks.]  In  ornith.,  the 
rump ;  the  terminal  section  of  the  body,  repre- 
sented by  the  caudal  vertebrse,  into  which  the 
tail-feathers  are  inserted;  also,  the  upper  sur- 
face of  this  part,  or  terminal  section  of  the  no- 
tseum,  with  limits  not  defined.  See  cuts  under 
bird^  and  elxodochon. 

uropyloric  (ii"ro-pi-lor'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  m>pd,_  taU, 
+  NL.  pylorus :  see  pyloric.']  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  posterior  part  of  the  pyloric  division  of 
the  stomach  of  certain  crustaceans,  as  the  craw- 
fish: as,  a  wopyloric  ossicle:  correlated  with 
urocardiac.    Huxley. 

urorrhagia  (ti-ro-ra'ji-a),  n.  Excessive  mictu- 
rition; diabetes. 

urorrhea,  urorrhcea  (ii-ro-re'a),  n.  Involun- 
tary passage  of  urine ;  enuresis. 

urosacral  (u-ro-sa'kral),  a.  and  n. 
tail,  +  NL.  sacrum  "see  sacral.] 
ated  between  the  sacrum  and  the  coccyx ;  of  or 
pertaining  both  to  the  sacrum  and  to  the  coccyx : 
as,  the  urosacral  region.  The  term  is  specifically  ap- 
plied to  the  numerous  equivocal  vertebree  of  the  sac^arium 
of  a  bird,  which  are  situated  between  the  sacral  vertebrse 
proper  and  the  free  caudal  or  coccygeal  vertebrse,  and  are 
ankylosed  with  one  another,  with  the  last  true  sacral  ver- 
tebra, and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  the  ilia  or 
ischia,  or  both. 

II.  «.  In  orrmth.,  any  vertebra  of  the  uro- 
sacral region ;  any  vertebra  between  the  last 
true  sacral  and  the  first  free  caudal.  See  cuts 
under  sacrari/um  and  sacrum. 

urosacrum  (H-ro-sa'kmm),  n.;  pi.  urosacra 
(-kra).  [NL.,  <'Gr.  ovpd,  tail,  +  NL.  sacrum, 
q.  v.*]  That  posterior  part  of  a  bird's  compound 
sacrarium  which  is  formed  of  urosacral  or  f  als'e 
coccygeal  bones  ankylosed  together  and  with 
the  sacrum  proper.  See  cuts  under  sacrarium 
and  sacrum. 

Urosalpinz  (fi-ro-sal'pin^ks), 
Stimpson,  1865),  <  Gr.  ovpd, 
tail,  +  (To/lmyf,  a  trumpet.] 
A  genus  of  gastropods,  of 
the  family  Mv/riddse,  having 
a  fusiform  shell  with  radi- 
ating undulations  or  folds. 
U.  cinerea^  known  as  the  drill  or 
borer,  is  very  destructive  to  oys- 
ters, whose  shell  it  perforates,  mak- 
ing a  small  round  hole  by  means 
of  its  tongue.    See  drilP^,  6. 

uroscopic  (ii-ro-skop'ik),  a. 
[<  woscop-y  +  -ic]  Same  as 
wrinoscopic. 

uroscopist  (u'ro-sko-pist),  n. 
One  who  makes  a  specialty 
of  urinary  examinations;  one 
who  practises  uromancy. 

Actuarlus,  the  Uroscopist  of  the 
Byzantine  court,  described  in  the  minutest  detail  the 
visible  changes  of  urine  in  health  and  in  disease. 

Buck's  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  VII.  403. 

uroscopy  (u'ro-sko-pi),  n.  [<  Gr.  oipov,  urine, 
-I-  -oKOTcia,  <  aKxmeiv,  view.  ]   Same  as  wrmoscopy. 

urosis  (u-ro'sis),  n.  A  disease  of  the  urinary 
organs. 


K  Gr.  ovpd, 
I.  a. 


Situ- 


Drill  or  borer  lUrosal- 
pinx  ciMerea),  en- 
larged one  half. 


urotoxic 

Urosomatic  (u"ro-so-mat'ik),  a.  [<  urosome 
(somat-)  +  -ic]  '  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  uro- 
some; consisting  of  urosomites,  as  the  seg- 
ments of  a  lobster's  tail. 

urosome  (ti'ro-som),  n.  [<  Gr.  ovpd,  tail,  + 
cufia,  body.]  "  In  Uol. :  (o)  The  last  morpho- 
logical segment  of  the  tail;  the  terminal  soma- 
tome of  a  vertebrate.  See  gephyrocercal.  (6) 
The  post-thoracic  region  of  the  body  of  ar- 
thropods ;  the  abdomen  or  postabdomen  as  dis- 
tinguished fi'om  the  cephalothorax,  and  as  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  urosomites  or  uromeres. 

urosomite  (ii-ro-so'mit),  n.  [<  Gr.  ovpd,  tail,  -I- 
E.  somite.]  One  of  the  somites,  segments,  or 
rings  of  the  urosome;  a  uromere. 

urosomitic  (ii"r9-S9-mit'ik),  a.  [<  urosomite  + 
-ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  urosomite;  uro- 
meric. 

Urospermum  (u-ro-sper'mum),  n.  [NL.  (Soo- 
poli,  1777),  so  called  from  the  appendaged 
achenes;  <  Gr.  ovpd,  tail,  -1-  oKipjia,  seed.]  A 
genus  of  composite  plants,  of  the  tribe  Cichoria- 
cesB  and  subtribe  Scorzonerese.  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  related  genus  Scorzon&ra  by  an  involucre  of  a 
single  row  of  bracts  and  by  achenes  with  a  dilated  and 
hollow  beak.  The  two  species  are  natives  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean region ;  one,  JI.  picroides,  also  occurs,  perhaps  in- 
troduced, in  South  Africa.  They  are  annuals  or  biennials, 
hairy  or  bristly,  with  radical  or  alternate  deeply  cut 
leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  sometimes  with  a  spiny  in- 
volucre. The  flower-heads  become  greatly  enlarged  in 
fruit,  terminating  long  swollen  hollow  branches;  the 
achenes  are  long  and  often  incurved,  with  a  long  hollow 
appendage  or  stalk  below  in  addition  to  the  elongated 
beak,  which  bears  a  soft  plumose  pappus.  See  eneep's- 
beard. 

urostealith  (ii-ro-ste'a-lith),  n.  [<  Gr.  oipov, 
urine,  +  artap,  fat,  tallow,  +  /lifiof,  stone.]  A 
fatty  matter  occasionally  found  in  urinary  con- 
cretions, but  very  rarely  composing  the  entire 
calculus.  It  is  saponifiable  in  caustic  potash,  and  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  burns  with  a  yellow  flame, 
evolving  an  odor  of  shellac  and  benzoin,  and  when  un- 
mixed with  other  matters  leaves  no  residue. 

urostegal  (ii'ro-ste-gal),  a.  and  n.     [<  urostege 
+  -a?.]   I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  urosteges ; 
being  one  of  the  urosteges. 
II.  n.  A  urostege  or  urostegite. 

urostege  (u'ro-stej),  n.  [<  Gr.  ovpd,  tail,  + 
ariyn,  a  roof.']  In  herpet.,  one  of  the  large 
special  scales  or  scutes,  generally  alternating 
or  two-rowed,  which  cover  the  under  side  of 
the  tail  of  a  snake,  as  the  gastrosteges  cover 
the  abdomen.  The  number  and  disposition  of 
the  urosteges  furnish  zoological  characters  in 
many  cases.    Compare  gastrostege. 

urostegite  (u'ro-ste-jit),  n.  [<  urostege  +  -ite^.] 
One  of  the  urosteges,  or  urostegal  scales. 

urosteon  (ii-ros'te-on),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ovpd,  taU, 
+  bareov,  tione.]  '  A  median  posterior  ossifica- 
tion of  the  sternum  of  some  birds,  as  Dicholo- 
phus  cristatus,  arising  from  an  independent  os- 
siflo  center.     W.  K.  Parker. 

urosternite  (ii-r6-st6r'nit),  m.  [<  Gr.  mpd,  tail, 
+  E.  sternite.]  The  stemite,  or  ventral  median 
sclerite,  of  any  somite  of  the  urosome  of  an 
arthropod.    Compare  urite.    A.  S.  Pochard. 

urostheue  (u'ros-then),  n.  [<  Gr.  ovpd,  tail,  + 
adivoQ,  strength.]  In  zool.,  an  animal  whose 
greatest  strength  is  in  the  tail ;  an  animal  whose 
organization  is  comparatively  large  and  strong 
in  the  caudal  region  of  the  body,  as  a  cetacean 
or  a  sirenian. 

urosthenic  (li-ros-then'ik),  a.  [<  urosthene  + 
-ic]  Strong  in  the  tail,  or  caudal  region  of  the 
body:  said  of  an  animal  whose  organization  pre- 
ponderates in  size  and  strength  in  the  hinder 
part  of  the  body:  opposed  to prosthenic. 

Urosticte  (u-ro-stik'te),  n.  [NL.  (Gould,  1858).] 
A  genus  of  humming-birds,  with  2  Ecuadorian 
species,  M.  Venjamini  and  E.  ruficrissa,  of  small 
size,  3i  inches  long,  the  bill  f  to  |  of  an  inch, 
the  tail  emargiaate,  and  the  gorget  luminous 
green  with  or  without  a  violet  spot,  the  general 
plumage  green.    They  are  known  as  wMte-tips. 

urostylar  (u-ro-sti'lar),  a.  [<  urosi/yle  +  -ar^.] 
Of  the  nature  of  or  pertaining  to  a  urostyle :  as, 
a  urostylar  bone  or  process. 

urostyle  (H'ro-stil),  «.  [<  Gr.  oipa,  tail,  +  otv- 
/lof,  column :  'see  style'^.]  A  prolongation  back- 
ward of  the  spinal  column,  especially  of  the  last 
vertebra,  in  certain  fishes  and  amphibians :  in 
some  Amphibia  forming  the  greater  part  of  the 
so-called  sacrum,  or  a  long  bone  in  the  axis  of 
the  spinal  column  behind  the  sacrum  proper, 
and  approximately  coextensive  with  the  length 
of  the  ilia. 

urotoxic  (u-ro-tok'sik),  a.  [<  Gr.  oipov,  urine, 
+  To^wdv,  poison.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  poison- 
ous substances  eliminated  in  the  urine. 


Urotrichus 

TTrotricllUS  (u-rot'ri-kus),  n.  [NL.  (Temminok, 
1838),  <  Gr.  ovpd,  tail,  +  dpi^  (rptx-),  hair.]  A 
genus  of  fossorial  shrew-moles,  of  the  subfam- 
ily Myogalinse  and  family  Talpidee.  They  have  2 
incisors,  1  canine,  4  premolars,  and  3  molars  in  each  up- 
per half-jaw,  and  1  incisor,  1  canine,  3  premolars,  and  3 
molars  In  each  lower  half-jaw.  Urotrichm  tatpoidei  is  a 
small  Japanese  species.  This  genas  formerly  contained 
the  United  States  species  U.  j&Sisi,  now  placed  in  KeO- 
rotrichvg. 

uroxanthin  (u-rok-san'thin),  n.  [<  Grr.  ovpm, 
urine,  -1-  ^avB6u  yellow,  +  -in2.]  Urine  indiean: 
a  derivative  of  indol,  present  in  minute  quan- 
tities in  normal  urine. 

urozin  (n-rok'sin),  n.  [<  Gr.  ovpay,  urine,  + 
ofic,  sharp,  -H  -w2.]     Same  as  alVaxantin. 

XTroxiphus  (u-rok'si-fus),  n.  [ISTL.,  <  Gr.  mpi, 
taU,  +  fi0of,  sword.]  A  genus  of  hemipterous 
insects;  the  swordtails.  The  walnut  sword- 
tail,  TJ.  caryse,  is  an  example. 

Iirrliodill  (u'ro-din),  n.  [<  Gr.  oipov,  urine,  + 
f>66ivog,  made  of  or  from  roses,  <  j>6Sov,  the  rose.] 
A  red  coloring  matter  occasionally  found  in 
alkaline  urine  in  oases  of  inflammation  of  the 
bladder. 

nrry  (ur'i),  n.  [Prob.  <  Gael,  uireach,  equiv.  to 
uirlaoh,  soil,  dust,  <  uir,  mold,  earth :  see  Mre6.] 
A  sort  of  blue  or  black  clay  lying  near  a  bed 
of  coal.     [Local.] 

In  the  coal-mines  they  dig  a  bine  or  black  clay,  that  lies 
near  the  coal,  commonly  caJled  urry,  which  is  an  miripc 
coal,  and  is  very  proper  for  hot  lands,  especially  pasture- 
ground.  Mortime'r,  Husbandry. 

Ursa  (er'sa),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  ursa,  a  she-bear, 
fern,  of  urms,  bear:  see  TJrsvs.']  A  name  of  two 
constellations,  Ursa  Ma^or  and  XJrsa  Minor,  the 

Grteat  and' the  Little  Bear Ursa  Major,  the  most 

prominent  constellation  of  the  northern  heavens,  repre- 
senting a  bear  with  an  enormous  tail.  There  is  a  rival 
figure  for  the  same  constellation — s  wagon.  (See  warn.) 
Both  figures  are  mentioned  by  Homer.  The  name  of  the 
bear  is  translated  from  some  original  Aryan  language, 
since  the  constellation  in  Sanskrit  is  called  rUcaha —  a  word 
which  means  in  different  genders  a  'bear'  and  a  'stai*.* 
As  the  seven  stars  of  the  Great  Bear  are  in  many  languages 
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ursid  (6r'sid),  n.  A  bear  as  a  member  of  the 
Ursidse. 

Ursidee  (er'si-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Ursus  +  -»<te.] 
A  family  of  plantigrade  carnivorous  mammals, 
the  bears,  outwardly  characterized  by  large 
size,  heav^,  stout,  and  clumsy  form,  a  pig-like 
snout,  rummentary  tail,  and  shaggy  hair.  The 
family  belongs  to  the  order  Ferse,  suborder  IHsiipedia, 
and  is  the  type  of  the  arctoid  series  of  the  latter.  (SeeArc- 
toidea.)  The  bears  are  less  exclusively  carnivorous  than 
most  other  representatives  of  the  order,  being  fruglvorous 
as  wel^  and  almost  omnivorous ;  the  dentition  is  corre- 
spondingly modified,  the  grinders  being  more  or  less  tu- 
bercular, not  sectorial.  There  are  two  true  molars  on 
each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  three  on  each  side  of  the 
lower  jaw,  all  tubercular,  as  is  the  last  upper  premolar ; 
there  are  also  special  cranial  characters.  The  family  was 
formerly  of  greater  extent,  including  the  racoon,  badger, 
glutton,  and  other  plantigrade  Camivora;  it  is  now  lim- 
ited to  the  genus  Ursu8  and  its  immediate  relatives,  or  the 
bears  proper,  inhabiting  chiefly  the  northern  hemisphere. 
There  are  about  6  genera,  of  which  Melursus  or  ProchUus 
is  the  moat  distinct  from  Ursus  proper.  See  Ursus  and 
bear^  (with  cuts),  and  cuts  under  aswaU^  bruangt  Planti- 
grada,  scapholunar,  and  ^eetaeled. 

ursiform  (er'si-fdrm),  a.  [<  L.  ur&us,  bear,  + 
forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  or  aspect  of 
a  bear;  related  to  the  bears  in  structure;  arc- 
toid. 

XJrsinse  (er-si'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  TJrsus  +  -inie.'] 
1.  InmammoZ.,the  bears  proper;  the  Ursidse  m 
a  strict  sense. — 2.  In  e»*om.,  the  bears:  noting 
all  hairy  or  woolly  lepidopterous  larvae.  See 
hear^,  6,  and  ursine,  a.,  2.    Bu/rmeister. 

ursine  (er'sin),  a.  and  n.  [=  OF.  ursin  =  It. 
orsino,  <  L.  ursinus,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  resem- 
bling a  bear,  <  wrsv.s  =  Gr.  apsrog,  a  bear  (see 
arcUc).']  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  bear  or 
bears :  as,  an  ursine  genus ;  related  to  the  bear ; 
arctoid:  as,  the  ursine  series  of  Camivora;  re- 
sembling a  bear  or  what  relates  to  a  bear:  as, 
an  ursi/ne  walk. — 2.  In  entom.,  thickly  clothed 
with  long,  bristle-Uke,  erect  hairs :  applied  es- 
pecially to  certain  lepidopterous  larvffi Ur- 
sine dasyure,  howler,  sloth.  See  the  nouns.— Ursine 
otaiy,  ursine  seal,  the  northern  sea-bear,  an  eared  seal 
of  the  North  Pacific,  Callorhirms  ursirms.  See  cut  under 
fur-seal. 
II.  n.  A  bear;  any  member  of  the  family  Ur- 


urtical 

now  included  in  Ursidm.  It  is  now  restricted  to  such 
species  as  the  brown  bear  of  Europe,  U.  arctos,  and  the 
grizzly  and  black  bears  of  North  America,  U.  Iiorribilis  and 


urson  (er'son),  n.  [<  F.  ourson,  a  bear's  cub,  < 
ours,  bear,''C  L.  ursus,  a  bear :  see  ursine.^  The 
Canada  porcupine,  or  tree-poreupine  of  eastern 
North  America,  sometimes  called  bear-porcu- 
pine, as  by  Harlan.  The  name  was  given  or 
applied  by  Buffon.  See  Erethizon  and  caw- 
quaw,  and  second  cut  vLudeiporcupine. 

Ursula  (6r'su-la),  n.  [.<  NL.  Ursula,  specific 
name,  <  L.  *urhi,la,  dim.  of  ursa,  a  she-bear: 
see  Ursuline.']  A  North  American  butterfly, 
Basilarchia  or  Limenitis  astyanax  (formerly  L. 
wsula).     It  is  purple-black  with  slight  blue  and  red 
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The  Constellations  Uisa  Major,  Ursa  Minor,  and  Draco. 

called  the  Septentrions,  it  is  probable  the  figure  of  the 
bear,  which  by  its  tail  would  seem  to  have  originated 
among  some  people  not  familiar  with  bears,  may  have 
been  tile  result  of  a  confusion  of  sound.  Draco  appears 
to  have  had  formerly  a  longer  tall,  twisting  down  in  front 
of  Ursa  Major.—  Ursa  Minor,  a  constellation  near  the 
north  pole,  the  flgnre  of  which  imitates  that  of  Ursa  Major, 
which  its  configuration  resembles.  It  also  has  a  rival 
figure  of  a  wagon,  and  is  -sometimes  called  the  Cynosure, 
which  seems  to  mean  'dog's  tail.'  At  the  time  of  the  forma- 
tion of  these  constellations  the  pole  must  have  been  near 
a  Draconls ;  and  during  the  greater  part  of  history  sailors 
have  steered  by  Ursa  Minor  as  a  whole.    See  cut  above. 

nrsal  (6r'sal),  n.    [<  L.  ursus,  bear,  +  -al.'\   An 
ursine  seal,  or  sea-bear.     [Bare.] 

ursef ,  a.    An  obsolete  variant  of  worse. 

Uds  blood,  and  hang  him  for  urse  than  a  rogue  that 
will  slash  and  cut  for  an  oman,  if  she  be  a  whore. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  ii.  1. 


Ursula  ^Limntitis  astyanax).  about  two  thirds  natural  size. 

blotches,  and  hence  is  called  red-spotted  purple.  Its  larva 
feeds  on  many  plants,  as  willow,  oak,  blackberry,  cherry, 
and  species  of  Vacdnium. 

Ursuline  (6r'su-lin),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  Ursulinus, 
<  LL.  Ursula  (see  def.),  a  woman's  name,  <  L. 
*u/rsula,  dim.  of  ursa,  a  she-bear:  see  Ursa.']  I. 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Boman  Catholic  or- 
der or  company  of  Ursulines. 

II.  n.  One  of  an  order  or  company  of  Boman 
Catholic  women  founded  by  St.  Angela  Meriei 
at  Brescia  in  1537,  for  the  nursing  of  the  sick  and 
the  teaching  of  young  girls.  The  Ursulines  took  their 
name  from  St.  Ursula,  whose  protection  they  invoked.  At 
first  they  neither  took  regularvows  nor  adoptedconventual 
rules,  but  in  1612  they  were  divided  into  the  amgregated 
Ursulines,  who  still  adhere  to  the  original  organization, 
and  the  religi&us  Ursulines,  who  take  solemn  vows,  observe 
inclosure,  and  follow  the  rule  of  St  Augustine.  liie  order 
was  introduced  into  Canada  in  1639,  and  into  the  present 
territory  of  the  United  States  in  1727. 

TTrsus  (Sr'sus),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  ursus  =  Gr.  apsrog 
=  Tx.  art  =  Skt.  rihsha,  a  bear.] ,  A  genus  of 
plantigrade  carnivorous  mammals,  the  bears, 
of  the  family  Ursidse.  it  was  formerly  coextensive 
with  the  family,  and  was  even  applied  to  some  animals  not 


American  Black  Bear  iUrsits  amertcantts). 

U.  armricanus  ;  for  the  polar  bear,  spectacled  bear,  siin- 
bear,  and  honey-bear  (or  sloth-bear)  have  been  detached 
under  the  names  of  Tlutlassaretos,  Tremaretos,  Belaretos, 
and  Melursus  (or  Proehilue)  respectively.  See  bearn  (with 
cuts),  and  cuts  under  seapnolwnar  and  PUmiigrada. 
Urtica  (6r'ti-ka),  n.  [NL.  (Malpighi,  1675; 
Brunf els,  1530),  K  L.  urtica,  a  nettle,  so  called 
from  the  stinging  hairs,  <  urere,  bum :  see  us- 
tion.']  A  genus  of  apetalous  plants,  the  nettles, 
type  of  the  order  Urticacese  and  tribe  Urticese. 
It  is  characterized  by  opposite  leaves  furnished  with  sting- 
ing hairs  and  free  or  united  stipules ;  by  the  fruit,  a  straight 
achene ;  and  by  its  unisexual  flowers,  the  pistillate  with 
four  nneaual  segments.  There  are  about  30  species,  widely 
scattered  over  most  temperate  and  subtemperate  regions. 
They  are  annuals  or  perennials,  in  a  few  species  woody  at 
the  base.  They  bear  petioled  toothed  or  lobed  leaves,  usu- 
ally with  from  five  to  seven  nerves.  The  small  and  incon- 
spicuous greenish  twin  flowers  are  borne  in  small  clusters 
or  panicles.  For  the  species  in  general,  see  nettlel;  for  U. 
ferox,  see  on^a-onga.  Nearly  400  former  species  are  now 
classed  elsewhere,  especially  under  i^oporfeo,  Urera,  PHea, 
and  BoehmeHa.  England  has  3  species,  2  of  which,  U. 
dioiea  and  U.  urens,  occur  occasionally  in  the  United 
States ;  6  others  are  natives  of  the  United  States,  5  in  the 
west  and  southwest,  and  1,  U.  gracilis;  a  tall  wand-like 
nettle  of  fence-rows  and  springy  places,  ranging  eastward 
and  northward  from  Colorado  to  the  Atlantic. 

TJrticacea  (er-ti-ka'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Dumor- 
tier,  1829),  <  Urtica'  +  -aceie.']  An  order  of 
a,petalous  plants,  of  the  series  Unisexuales,  un- 
like all  the  other  orders  of  the  series,  except 
the  Huphoriiacese, .  in  the  frequently  herba- 
ceous habit  and  in  the  presence  of  a  distinct 
free  perianth,  it  bears  cymose  staminate  flowera, 
the  perianth  free  from  the  accompanying  bract,  with  one 
stamen  opposite  each  lobe,  or  rarely  fewer.  The  one- 
celled  ovary  contains  a  single  ovule,  the  style  at  first  ter- 
minal, but  usually  soon  left  at  one  side  by  the  oblique 
growth  of  the  indehiscent  fruit,  which  is  commonly  a 
small  achene  or  drupe,  or  by  consolidation  a  syncarp. 
The  order  includes  about  1,500  species,  belonging  to  110 
genera,  widely  dispersed  through  warm  and  temperate 
regions,  and  classed  in  8  tribes,  of  which  the  types  are 
UlTtms,  Celtis,  Cwrmabis,  Moras,  Artocarpus,  Conocepha- 
Iws,  Urtica,  and  Thelygonum.  A  great  diversity  in  habit, 
fruit,  and  milky  juice  occasioned  a  former  dismember- 
ment of  the  order  into  the  separate  orders  Ulmacea,  Cel- 
iidesB,  Morese,  Artocarpese,  UrHcacese,  and  CannaXriiiete, 
respectively  the  elm,  hackberry,  mulberry,  breadfruit, 
nettle,  and  hemp  families,  eacli  coinciding  nearly  with 
Me  similar  tribe  now  recognized.  Among  these  tribes  the 
Urticese  and  about  6  other  genera  are  principally  herba- 
ceous ;  the  others  are  trees  or  shrubs,  sometimes,  as  in 
species  of  Ficus  and  Ulnms,  reaching  a  great  size.  Their 
leaves  are  usually  alternate,  in  outline  entire,  toothed, 
lobed,  or  palmately  parted,  and  with  deciduous  stipules 
which  often  Inclose  the  terminal  bud.  The  inflorescence 
18  primarily  centripetal,  but  ultimately  centrifugal,  of- 
ten in  few-flowered  clusters,  sometimes  forming  a  dense 
spike,  raceme,  or  panicle,  or  with  aU  the  flowers  closely 
massed  on  a  fleshy  receptacle.  The  order  yields  a  num- 
ber of  edible  fruits — as  the  fig,  breadfruit,  jackfruit,  mul- 
■•eny,  and  hackberry— in  which  the  edible  part  maybe 
either  the  ripened  ovary,  as  the  hackberry,  or  a  fieshy 
calyx,  as  the  mulberry,  or  the  fleshy  receptacle,  as  the 
flg,  forming  a  syconinm,  or  the  thickened  seed,  as  in  spe- 
cies of  Artocarpus.  The  order  also  includes  several  hn- 
portant  dyewoods,  as  fustic ;  several  ornamental  as  well 
as  timber  trees  planted  for  shade  or  for  hedges,  as  the  elm, 
mulberry^  and  Osage  orange ;  and  many  valuable  fibers,  as 
nemp  and  ramie.  Species  of  some  genera  produce  a  nar- 
cotic resm,  as  hops  and  also  hemp.  (See  hashish.)  Several 
01  the  most  notable  trees  belong  here,  as  the  banian,  the 
Do-tree  or  sacred  fig,  the  sycamore-fig,  and  the  famed  upas- 
tree  of  Java.  (See  Ficus  and  Antiaris.)  In  the  tribes  ITo- 
rese  and  Artocarpea,  and  especially  in  the  genus  Ficus, 
an  acnd  emetic  or  poisonous  milky  juice  abounds,  either 
white  or  yellowish,  in  many  fumlshmg  india-rubber,  to 
others  becoming  resinous,  and  yielding  a  gum.  In  a  few, 
the  cow-trees,  it  is  innocuous,  and  is  used  as  a  beverage. 
See  also  Pseudolmedia,  Broussonetia,  Streilns,  Zdkom, 
Planera,  and  Hwmuius. 

urticaceous  (fer-ti-ka'shius),  a.  In  hot.,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Urticacese. 

itttical  (6r'ti-kal),  a.  [<  UrUoa  +  -al.]  1.  In 
not.,  of  or  belonging  to  the  nettles;  typified 
by  the  genus  Urtica :  as,  the  urlieal  alliance. 


urtical 

lAndley. —  2.  Stin^g;  capable  of  urtieating; 
serving  for  urtication,  as  the  triohoeysts  of  in- 
fusorians.    See  triehooyst. 

urticaria  (6r-ti-ka'ri-a),  n.  [=  F.  vrticaire,  < 
NL.  urticaria,  nettle-rash,  <  L.  miAca,  a  nettle : 
see  Drfea.]  Nettle-rash;  uredo;  hives.  The  dis- 
ease is  an  eruption  of  wlieals,  occurring  as  an  idiosyncrasy 
in  some  persons  after  eating  sliell-flsh,  certain  fruits,  or 
otlier  food,  and  almost  always  dependent  upon  some  gas- 
tric derangement.  The  wheals  ai'e  indurated  elevations  of 
the  skin,  of  varying  size,  whitish  on  the  top  (the  swelling 
having  forced  the  blood  out  of  the  capillaries  of  the  sMn), 
and  8\irrounded  by  a  reddened  zone.  They  give  rise  to  in- 
tense itching,  especially  when  on  the  covered  parts  of  the 
body.  They  appear  suddenly  and  pass  away  with  equal 
rapidity,  one  or  more  crops  often  coming  and  going  in  the 
course  of  a  single  day. 

urticarial  (er-ti-ka'ri-al),  a.  [<  wrUcaria  +  -al.'] 
Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  affected  with 
urticaria.    Medical  News,  LII.  546. 

Tirticarious  (6r-ti-ka'ri-us),  a.  [<  urUearia  + 
-0US.2  Saxae  as  urticarial.  Medical  News,  JAI. 
720. 

Iirticate  (fer'ti-kat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  urttcated, 
ppr.  urtieating.  [<  ML.  urticatus,  pp.  of  urU- 
care  (>  OF.  ortier;  at.  It.  orticheggiare),  sting 
like  a  nettle,  <  L.  uHica,  a  nettle :  see  Urtica.^ 
I.  trans.  To  sting  like  a  nettle;  nettle  -with 
stinging  hairs ;  produce  urtication  in  or  of. 

II,  intrans.  To  have  or  exercise  the  faculty 
of  urtieating;  effect  urtication ;  sting Urtieat- 
ing batteries,  capsule,  filament.  See  battery,  etc.— 
Vrticatlng  larva,  a  larva  covered  with  spiny  hairs,  which 
have  a  stinging  or  nettling  effect  upon  the  skin  of  one 
handling  It.  See  itinging  caterpillar  (with  cut),  under 
stiriging. 

urtication  (6r-ti-ka'shon),  n.  [=  F.  urtication; 
as  u/rticate  +  ■4on.'\  "The  action  or  result  of 
urtieating  or  stinging;  a  stinging  or  nettling 
operation  or  effect;  specifically,  the  whipping 
of  a  benumbed  or  paralytic  limb  with  nettles, 
in  order  to  restore  its  feeling. 

Urticese  (6r-tis'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (A.  P.  de  Can- 
dolle,  1805),  <  Tfrtica  +  -ese.']  A  tribe  of  plants, 
of  the  order  UrUcacese,  typified  by  the  genus 
UrUca,  the  nettles,  it  is  characterized  by  usually 
unisexual  flowers  with  one  to  flve^nthers  reversed  in  the 
bud.  inflexed  filaments,  an  erect  orthotropous  ovule,  and 
a  straight  embryo.  It  includes  about  40  genera,  classed 
in  5  subtribes,  of  which  Vrera,  Procris,  Bcehmeria,  Parte- 
taria,  and  Forskohtea  are  the  types.  ITor  other  genera, 
see  Helaeme,  Pilea,  and  Laportea.  They  are  mostly  her- 
baceous plants,  nun'erous  both  in  the  tropics-  and  in  tem- 
perate regions,  occasionally,  as  in  Urera  and  Laportea, 
becoming  trees.  They  are  remarkable,  in  the  typical  sub- 
tribe,  the  Urerese,  for  their  stinging  hairs,  and  more  or 
less  in  all  for  the  presence  of  abundant  cystoliths  or 
masses  of  ci-ystals  embedded  in  the  tissues,  and  usually 
of  a  definite  aspect^, as  radiating,  fusiform,  linear,  etc., 
which  is  characteristic  of  each  genus. 

urubitinga  (o"ro-bi-ting'ga),  n.  [Braz.,<  urubu, 
a  vultture,  +  Tupi  Mnga,  white,  bright,  beauti- 
ful.] The  native  name  of  some  hawk  or  other 
bird  of  prey  of  South  America,  it  is  adopted  in 
ornithology  (a)  as  the  specific  name  of  an  alleged  species 
of  Catltartes,  related  to  the  turkey-buzzard  of  If  orth  Amer- 
ica, and  (b)  [cap.  ]  as  the  generic  name  of  a  number  of  black- 
and-white  hawks  of  the  buteonine  ^vision  of  the  family 
Falconidee.  U.  zonura  of  Brazil,  etc.,  is  the  leading  spe- 
cies ;  the  anthracite  hawk,  U.  anthraeina,  ranges  from 
Central  America  northward  into  the  United  States.  The 
genus  was  named  as  such  by  Lesson  in  1836. 

urubu  (o'r6-b6),  n.  [Braz.]  One  of  the  Amer- 
ican vultures;  a  bird  of  the  genus  Cathartes 
or  Catharista.  The  name  Is  commonly  applied,  in 
ornithology,  to  the  black  vulture,  or  zopilote,  the  iribu 
of  Azara,  Catharista  urubu  of  ^Vieillot,  Vultur  iota  or  Ca- 
thartes wta  of  some  writers,  now  usually  known  as  Ca- 
tharista atrata.     This  resembles  the  common  turkey- 
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buzzard  of  the  United  States,  but  differs  in  the  mode  of 
feathering  of  the  neck,  proportions  of  wings  and  tail, 
shape  of  bill,  etc.  It  inhabits  the  warmer  parts  of  Amer- 
ica,  from  latitude  40°  S.  to  nearly  40°  N.,  and  is  common  in 
the  southern  United  States  as  far  north  as  the  Carolinas. 
It  is  very  voracious,  and  acts  as  an  efficient  scavenger  in 
the  towns,  where  it  becomes  semi-domesticated.  See  also 
cut  under  Cathartes. 

urucuri  (6-r8-ko'ri),  n.  A  Brazilian  palm,  Al^ 
talea  excelsa.  its  large  oily  nuts  are  burned  for  their 
smoke  in  curing  Para  india-rubber.  Urueuri-iba  is  the 
name  of  Cocos  coronata. 

Uruguayan  (6'ro-gwa-an),  a.  and  n.    [<  Uru- 

fuay  (see  def.)  +  -an.']    I.  a.  Pertaining  to 
Fruguay,  a  republic  of  South  America,  situ- 
ated south  of  Brazil. 
II.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Uruguay. 

urus  (li'rus),  ».  [NL.,  <  L.  urns  =  Gr.  cApog, 
wild  ox,  from  the  Tout,  name  represented  by 
OHG.  Mr  =  AS.  ur  =  Icel.  urr,  also  in  comp. 
OHG.  wohso,  etc. :  see  ure^  and  av/rochs.']  1 . 
A  kind  of  wild  bull  described  by  Csesar;  the 
mountain-bull,  which  ran  wild  in  Qt&vX  at  the 
period  of  the  Roman  invasion,  but  has  long  been 
extinct.  This  is  the  Bos  urus,  or  B.  primigenius,  of  nat- 
uralists, and  is  also  called- reem,  tur,  ur,  ure,  and  ure-ox. 
The  lu'us  had  long  spreading  horns,  unlike  the  Buropean 
biaon  (Bison  bonasus)  or  aurochs,  and  more  like  ordinary 
cattle,  of  which  B,  prvmigenius  is  a  presumed  ancestral 
form ;  but  by  some  misunderstanding  the  name  urus  has 
also  attached  to  the  aurochs,  a  few  individuals  of  which 
still  linger  wild,  but  under  protection,  in  the  forests  of 
Lithuania.  It  has  been  thought,  erroneously,  that  the 
"Chillingham  cattle,"  such  as  exist  in  confinement  at  Chil- 
lingham  in  Northumberland,  England,  and  Hamilton  in 
Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  are  descendants  of  the  animal  de- 
scribed by  Cassar.  See  cut  under  aurochs. 
2.  [cap.']  A  genus  of  Bovidee,  including  the 
aurochs  and  extinct  bisons:  therefore  equiva- 
lent to  Sison  as  now  employed.  Bojanus,  1827; 
Owen,  1843. — 3.  A  kind  of  fossil  ox  from  Bsch- 
scholtz  Bay,  Alaska.    Buclcland,  1831. 

urva  (6r'va),  n.  [NL.  urva,  from  an  E.  Ind. 
name.]  1"  The  crab-eating  ichneumon  of  In- 
dia, Herpestes  urva,  of  a  black  color,  the  hairs 
annulated  with  white,  and  with  a  white  stripe 
on  the  side  of  the  head. — 2.  [cap.]  A  generic 
name  of  such  ichneumons,  of  which  there  are  3 
Asiatic  species,  as  U.  canerivora.  B.  M.  Hodgson. 

urvant  (Sr'vant),  a.  [Appar.  an  error  for  cur- 
vant.]    In  her.,  sa,me  ajS  urved. 

urved  (6rvd),  a.  [Appaar.  an.  error  for  curved.] 
In  her.,  turned  or  bowed  upward.    Berry. 

US^  (us),  pron.    The  objective  case  of  we. 

US^t,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  «sei. 

U.  S.  An  abbreviation  of  United  States  (of 
America). 

U.  S,  A.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  United  States 
of  America,  and  (6)  of  United  States  Army. 

usable  (li'za-bl),  a.  [Also  useable;  <  u^e  + 
-able.]    Capable  of  being  used. 

A  lame  carriage-horse  threw  everything  into  sad  uncer- 
tainty. It  might  be  weeks,  it  might  be  only  a  few  days, 
before  the'  horse  was  useable.     Jane  Austen,  Emma,  xlii. 

usableness  (ii'za-bl-nes),  n.  The  character  of 
being  usable.    Also  spelled  useableness. 

usage  (u'zaj),  n.  [<  ME.  mage,  <  OF.  (and  F.) 
itsage  =  Pr.  usatge  =  Sp.  usaje  =  It.  usaggio,  < 
ML.  usaticum,  usage,  <  L.  usu,s,  use:  see  «se.] 
If.  Use;  enjoyment. 

Kept  her  to  his  usage  and  his  store. 

Chaucer,  Oood  Women,  I,  2337. 

2.  The  act  of  using. 

Nor  be  thou  rageful,  like  a  handled  bee. 
And  lose  thy  life  by  usage  of  thy  sting. 

Tennyson,  The  Ancient  Sage. 

3.  Mode  of  using  or  treating;  treatment. 

Deliver  what  you  are,  and  how  you  came 
To  this  sad  cave,  and  what  your  usage  was? 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  iii  4. 

As  I  promis'd 
On  your  aiTival,  you  have  met  no  usage 
Deserves  repentance  in  your  being  here. 

Ford,  Perkiri  Warbeck,  iv.  3. 

Base  was  his  usage,  vile  his  whole  employ. 
And  all  despised  and  fed  the  pliant  boy. 

Crabbe,  The  Parish  Eegister  (Works,  I.  64). 

4.  Long-continued  use  or  practice ;  customary 
way  of  acting;  habitual  use;  custom;  practice: 
as,  the  ancient  usage  of  Parliament.  Technically, 
in  English  law,  usage  has  a  different  signiflcation  from 
custom,  in  not  implying  immemorial  existence  or  general 
prevalence.  In  earlier  times  custom  was  defined  as  a  law 
created  or  evidenced  by  immemorial  usage.  Some  Amer- 
ican writers  use  the  terms  as  practically  equivalent,  ex- 
cept in  regarding  usage  as  the  facts  by  which  the  existence 
of  custom  is  proved ;  others  treat  ^lsage  as  the  habit  of  in- 
dividuals or  classes,  such  as  those  engaged  in  a  particular 
trade  or  business,  and  custom  as  the  habit  of  communities 
OT  localities. 

Afterward,  as  is  the  ngnt  vsage. 
The  lordys  idl  to  hir  dede  homage. 

Oenerydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  251. 

ITsage  conflrm'd  what  Fancy  had  begun. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma. 
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Usages,  no  matter  of  what  kind,  which  clrcirnistances 
have  established  .  .  .  become  sanctified. 

H.  Spencer,  Frin.  of  Psychol.,  §  522. 

The  custom  of  making  their  own  Ordinances — like  the 
Usages  of  aCorporation,the"Customai7"of  aManor, . . . 
or  the  "Bye-laws"  of  a  Parish  — is  but  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  old  common  law  of  England. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Int.,  p.  xxxviiu 
5.  Established  or  customary  mode  of  employ- 
ing a  particular  word,  phrase,  or  construction; 
current  locution. 

The  more  closely  one  looks  into  usage,  the  firmer  must 
be  one's  conviction  that  its  adjudications  have  greatly 
more  of  freedom  and  elasticity  than  find  countenance  with 
mere  word-fanciers.  F.  Hall,  Modern  English,  Pref. 

6t.  Manners; behavior;  conduct.  Spenser,F.Q., 
IV.  vii.  45. 

He  is  able  with  his  tongue  and  usage  to  deceive  and 
abuse  the  wisest  man  that  is. 

Barman,  Caveat  for  Cursetors,  p.  51. 
By  usage,  customarily ;  regularly. 

They  helde  hem  payed  of  fruites  that  they  ete. 
Which  that  the  f  eldes  gave  hem  fty  usage. 

Chaucer,  Former  Age,  1.  4. 
Law  and  usage  of  Parliament.  See  parliamentary 
law,  under  parlia/menfary, — Tbe  usages,  certain  forms 
and  rites  in  the  celebration  of  the  euuharist  maintained 
by  some  of  the  nonjuring  clergy  in  England  and  Scotland 
— namely,  the  mixed  chalice,  the  invocation  and  oblation 
in  the  prayer  of  consecration,  and  distinct  and  separate 
prayer  for  the  departed.  Those  who  supported  the  usages 
were  called  usagers,  and  their  opponents  non-usagers.  All 
the  usages  were  enjoined  in  the  nonjurors'  communion 
ofiice  of  1718.  The  liturgical  forms  were  authorized  in  the 
Scottish  communion  office  of  1764,  and  the  mixed  chalice 
became  an  established  custom.  See  nonjuror. — Usages 
Of  war.  See  war'^-.  =Syn,  4.  Habit,  Manner,  etc.  See 
cust(ym. 
usager  (u'za-jfer),  n.  [<  F.  usager,  <  usage, 
usage :  see  usage.]  1 .  One  who  has  the  use  of 
anjrthingin  trust  for  another.  Daniel. — 2.  One 
of  a  party  which  maintained  the  usages  (see 
phrase  under  wage)  among  the  English  non- 
jurors and  in  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church. 
usance  (H'zans),  n.  [<  MB.  usaunce,  <  OF. 
usam.ce,  <  usdnt,  using:  see  usant.]  If.  Using; 
use;  employment. 

By  this  discriminative  usance  or  sanctification  of  things 
sacred  the  name  of  God  is  honoured  and  sanctified. 

Joseph  Mede,  Diatribe,  p.  60. 

But  why  do  you  caU  this  benefit  made  of  our  money 
usury  and  madness?  It  is  but  usanee,  and  husbanding  of 
our  stock.  Re«.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  281. 

2t.  Usage;  custom. 

As  was  her  usa/anee 
To  forthren  every  wight,  and  doon  plesaunce 
Of  veray  bounte  and  of  courtesye. 

Chaucer,  Oood  Women,  1. 1476. 

3t.  Premium  paid  for  the  use  of  money  loaned; 

interest. 

He  lends  out  money  gratis  and  brings  down 

The  rate  of  usance.  Shak.,  M.  of  Y.,  i.  3.  46. 

4.  The  time  which  is  allowed  by  custom  or  usage 
for  the  payment  of  bills  of  exchange  drawn  on 
a  distant  country.  The  length  of  the  usance  varies 
In  different  places  from  fourteen  days  to  six  months  after 
the  date  of  the  bill,  and  the  bill  may  be  drawn  at  usance, 
half  usance,  double  usance,  etc.  In  recent  years  a  four 
months'  usance  has  been  established  for  India,  China, 
Japan,  etc. 

usantt  (ii'zant),  a.    [<  ME.  usaunt,  <  OF.  usant, 
ppr.  otusef,  use:  see  use.]  Using;  accustomed. 

A  theef  he  was  of  corn  and  eek  of  mele. 

And  that  a  sly  and  usaunt  [var.  usyng]  for  to  stele. 

Chaucer,  Beeve's  Tale,  L  20. 

usauncet,  usauntt.    Old  spellings  of  iiisance, 


Usbeg,  M.  See  Uzbeg. 
uschert,  n.  An  old  spelling  of  usher. 
Uscock  (us'kok),  n.  [=  G.  pi.  Uskoken,  Serbo- 
Croatian  fugitives.]  One  of  the  dwellers  in 
Servia  and  Bosnia  who  about  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  settled  in  Dalmatia  and 
neighboring  re^ons,  on  account  of  the  Turkish 
invasions. 

use!  (us),  n.  [<  ME.  use,  uce,  ms,  <  OF.  us,uz  = 
Pr.  us  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  uso,  <  L.  usvs,  use,  expe- 
rience, discipline,  skill,  habit,  custom,  <  uU, 
pp.  usus,  OL.  oelA,  pp.  oesus,  use,  employ,  exer- 
cise, perform,  enjoy,  ete. ;  cf.  Skt.  uta,  pp.  of 
V  av,  favor.  Hence  ult.  use,  v.,  usage,  usual, 
usurp,  usury,  utensil,  utilize,  uUlitu;  abuse, 
peruse;  disuse,  misuse,  etc.]  1.  The  act  of 
employing  anything,  or  the  state  of  being  em- 
ployed; employment;  application;  conversion 
to  a  purpose,  especially  a  profitable  purpose. 
This  word  habbeth  muchel  on  vs.  Ancren  Biwle,  p.  16. 
Thefatof  the  beast  that  dieth  of  itself  .  .  .  maybe  used 
in  any  other  use.  Lev.  vii.  24. 

I  know  not  what  use  to  put  her  to. 

Shak.,  C.  ol  E.,  Iii.  2.  97. 
Sub.  Why,  this  is  covetise ! 
Uam.  No,  I  assure  you, 
I  shall  employ  it  all  in  pious  uses. 

B.  Jvnson,  Alchemislv  ii.  1- 


nse 

If  this  citizen  had  not .  .  .  proffered  her  her  diet  and 
lodging  under  the  name  of  my  sister,  I  could  not  have  told 
what  shift  to  have  made,  for  the  greatest  part  of  my  money 
is  revolted ;  we'll  make  more  uee  of  him. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  il.  2. 
Constant  Use  ev'n  ITlint  and  Steel  Impairs. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 

2.  That  property  of  a  thing  (or  character  of  a 
person)  which  renders  it  suitable  for  a  pur- 
pose ;  adaptability  to  the  attainment  of  an  end ; 
usefulness;  availability;  utility;  serviceable- 
ness;  service;  convenience;  help;  profit:  as, 
a  thing  of  no  use. 

God  made  two  great  lights,  great  for  their  use 

To  man.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vtL  346. 

We  have  no  douht  that  the  ancient  controversies  were 

of  use,  in  so  far  as  they  served  to  exercise  the  faculties  of 

the  disputants.  Maeaulay,  lord  Bacon. 

It  [a  sitting]  might  as  well  last  to  Sunday  morning,  as 

there  is  no  use  in  making  more  than  two  bites  at  a  cherry. 

PuneTi,  No.  206^  p.  64. 

3.  Need  for  employing;  occasion  to  employ; 
necessity;  exigeney;  need. 

Be  not  acknown  on 't  [handkerchief] ;  I  have  use  for  it. 
Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3.  319. 
Heaven  has  begun  the  work. 
And  blest  us  all ;  let  our  endeavours  follow. 
To  preserve  this  blessing  to  our  timely  uses. 

Fletcher,  Wife  for  a  Month,  v.  1. 

4.  Continued  or  repeated  practice  or  employ- 
ment; custom;  wont;  usage;  habit. 

Long  use  and  experience  hath  found  out  many  things 
commodious  for  man's  life. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Bobinson),  L 
How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man ! 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  T.,  v.  4. 1. 
Use  makes  a  better  soldier  than  the  most  urgent  consid- 
erations of  duty — familiarity  with  danger  enabling  him  to 
estimate  the  danger.  Emerson,  Courage. 

5.  Common  occurrence;  ordinary  experience. 
[Rare.] 

0  Csesar  I  these  things  are  beyond  all  use. 

And  I  do  fear  them.  Shak.,  J.  C,  il.  2.  25. 

6.  Interest  for  money;  usury.  [Obsolete  or 
archaic] 

D.  Pedro.  Ton  have  lost  the  heart  of  Siguier  Benedick. 
Beat.  Indeed,  my  lord,  he  lent  it  me  awhile ;  and  I  gave 
him  usetOTlt,  a  double  heart  for  his  single  one. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iL  1.  288. 
Human  life 
Id  but  a  loan  to  be  repaid  with  use. 
When  He  shall  call  his  debtors  to  account. 

Cowper,  Task,  iii. 

7t.  That  part  of  a  sermon  devoted  to  a  practi- 
cal application  of  the  doctrine  expounded. 
The  parson  has  an  edifying  stomach,  .  .  . 
He  l^th  begun  three  draughts  of  sack  in  doctrines, 
And  four  in  uses.       B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  iii.  1. 

8.  In  liturgies,  the  distinctive  ritual  and  litur- 
gical forms  and  observances,  collectively  and 
singly,  of  a  particular  church,  diocese,  group  of 
dioceses,  or  community:  as,  Sarum  use;  Aber- 
deen use;  Anglican  use;  Roman  use.  The  term 
is  most  frequently  applied  to  the  varieties  of  ritual  and 
liturgical  usage  in  England  before  the  Reformation  and  to 
monastic  and  Boman  usage  as  differing  from  these,  and 
also  to  the  different  local  varieties  of  the  ancient  GaUican 
offices.  In  England  the  several  uses  were  those  of  Sarum, 
York,  Hereford,  Bangor,  Lincoln,  etc  These  had  a  com- 
mon family  likeness,  and  differed  considerably  from  Bo- 
man use.  The  most  important  of  them  was  Sarum  or 
Salisbury  use,  which  was  the  form  of  service  compiled 
about  1085  from  various  diocesan  uses,  English  and  Nor- 
man, by  St.  Osmund,  bishop  of  Salisbui-y  and  chancellor 
of  England.  The  use  of  Sarum  prevailed  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  England,  and  in  1542  it  was  ordered  to 
be  observed  throughout  the  whole  province  of  Canterbury. 
The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  first  issued  in  1549,  and 
founded  mainly  on  Salisbury  use,  established  a  uniform 
liturgy  for  the  whole  Church  of  England,  but,  except  by 
implication  of  certain  rubrics,  left  the  exact  mode  of 
ritual  observance  in  many  respects  unprovided  for.  See 
liturgy,  3  (4).— Sarum  use.  See  def.  8.— To  liave  no 
use  for.  (a.)  To  have  no  occasion  or  need  for ;  be  unable 
to  convert  to  a  profitable  end ;  not  to  want.  (6)  To  have 
no  liking  for.  [U.  S.] 
"I  Antie  7M)!Me/or  him  "—don't  like  him. 

Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  Ass.,  XVII.  46. 

To  have  no  use  oft.    Same  as  to  have  no  use  for  (a). 

Our  author  calls  them  "figures  to  be  let^"  because  the 
picture  has  7W  use  of  them.  ^  ...  .  .., 

Dryden,  Parallel  between  Poetry  and  Pamtlng. 

To  make  use  of,  to  put  in  use;  employ.— Use  and 
wont,  use  and  custom,  the  common  or  customary  prac- 
tice. 

use!  (liz),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  used,  ppr.  usmg.  [< 
ME.  usen,  <  OP.  (and  F.)  user  =  Sp.  Pg.  usar  = 
It.  usare  =  ML.  usare,  use,  employ,  practise, 
etc.,  freq.  of  L.  uti,  pp.  usus,  use :  see  use^,  n.'] 
I.  trans.  1.  To  employ  for  the  attainment  of 
some  purpose  or  end ;  avail  one's  self  of.  (a)  To 
make  use  oi :  as,  to  use  a  plow ;  to  itse  a  book. 

Alwaies  in  your  hands  vee  eyther  Corall  or  yellow  Am- 
ber, or  a  Chalcedonium,  or  a  sweet  Pommander,  or  some 
like  precious  stone,  to  be  wome  in  a  ring  vpon  the  little 
finger  of  the  left  hand.     Baiees  Book  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  257. 
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Lancelot  Gobbo,  use  your  legs.   Shak. ,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  2. 6. 
We  need  not  use  long  circumstance  of  words. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Laws  of  Candy,  L  2. 

I  am  not  at  my  own  dispose ;  I  am  «»in»  his  talents,  and 

all  the  gain  must  be  his.     Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  i.  2. 

Since  the  winds  were  pleased  this  waif  to  blow 

Unto  my  door,  a  fool  I  were  indeed 

If  I  should  tail  to  use  her  for  my  need. 

WUVUmi,  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  266. 
(Ji)  To  employ;  expend;  consume  i  as,  to  use  flour  for 
food ;  to  use  water  for  irrigation. 
Instant  occasion  to  use  fifty  talents. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iii.  1. 19. 

(c)  To  practise  or  employ,  in  a  general  way ;  do,  exercise, 
etc 

He  setteth  out  the  cruelness  of  the  emperor's  soldiers, 
which  they  used  at  Borne. 

Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  SocX  p.  188. 
They 
Will  not,  nor  cannot,  use  such  vigilance. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  liL  3. 16. 

We  have  us'd  all  means 
To  find  the  cause  of  her  disease,  yet  cannot. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Custom  of  the  Country,  v.  4. 
Deeds  aud  language  such  as  men  do  use. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  Prol. 
In  prosperity  he  gratefully  admires  the  bounty  of  the 
Almighty  giver,  and  useth,  not  abuseth  plenty. 

Habington,  Castara,  iii. 

He  was  questioned  about  some  speeches  he  had  used  in 
the  ship  lately,  in  his  retui'U  out  of  England. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  324. 

(d)  To  practise  customarily ;  make  a  practice  of. 

To  dampne  a  man  without  answere  of  word ; 
And,  for  a  lord,  that  is  ful  foul  to  use. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  402. 

0  what  falsehood  is  used  in  England— yea,  in  the  whole 

world  !  Latimer,  Misc.  Selections. 

As  for  Drunkenness,  'tis  True,  it  may  be  u^d  without 

Scandal.  Etherege,  She  Would  if  She  Could,  i.  1. 

Prodigall   in  their  expence,  vsinff  dicing,  dauncing, 

dronkennes.  Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  147. 

Use  hospitality  one  to  another.  1  Pet.  iv.  9. 

2.  To  act  or  behave  toward;  treat:  as,  to  use 
one  well  or  iU. 

In  government  it  is  good  to  use  men  of  one  rank  equally. 
Bacon,  Followers  and  Triends  (ed.  1887). 
Oh,  brave  lady,  thou  art  worthy  to  have  servants. 
To  be  commandress  of  a  family. 
Thou  knowest  how  to  use  and  govern  it  I 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Honest  Man's  Eortune,  iii.  3. 
When  Pompey  liv'd. 
He  u^d  you  nobly ;  now  he  is  dead,  use  him  so. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  False  One,  ii.  1. 
'Sdeath!  what  a  brute  am  I  to  we  her  thus ! 

Sheridan,  The  Bivals,  iii.  2. 

3.  To  accustom ;  habituate ;  render  familiar 
by  practice ;  inure :  common  in  the  past  parti- 
ciple :  as,  soldiers  tised  to  hardships. 

About  eighteene  yeers  agone,  hauing  pupUs  at  Cam- 
bridge studious  of  the  Latine  tongue,  I  vsed  them  often  to 
write  Epistles  and  Theames  together,  and  dailie  to  trans- 
late some  peece  of  English  into  Latine. 

Baret,  Alvearie  (1680),  To  the  Reader. 

It  will  next  behoove  us  to  consider  the  inconvenience  we 
fall  into  by  usi7tgo\ir  selves  to  bee  guided  by  these  kind  of 
Testimonies.  Miltort,  Prelatical  Episcopacy. 

If  it  be  one  of  the  baser  consolations,  it  is  also  one  of  the 
most  disheartening  concomitants  of  long  life,  that  we  get 
used  to  everything.  Lowell,  Wordsworth. 

4.  To  frequent ;  visit  often  or  habitually. 

And  zif  the  Merchauntes  useden  als  moche  that  Centre 
as  thei  don  Cathay,  it  wolde  ben  better  than  Cathay  in  a 
schort  while.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  307. 

It  goes  against  my  conscience  to  tarry  so  long  in  honest 
company ;  but  my  comfort  is,  I  do  not  use  it. 

Shirley,  Grateful  Servant,  ii.  1. 

These  many  years,  even  from  my  youth,  have  I  used  the 
seas ;  in  which  time  the  Lord  God  hath  delivered  me  from 
a  multitude  of  dangers. 

R.  Knox  (Arber's  Eng.  Gamer,  I.  351). 

"I  was  better  off  once,  sir,"  he  did  not  fail  to  tell  every- 
body who  used  the  room.  Thackeray. 

5t.  To  comport;  behave;  demean:  used  re- 
flexively. 

Now  will  I  declare  how  the  citizens  use  themselves  one 
to  another.      Sir  T.  More,  Utopia,  tr.  by  Robinson,  ii.  5. 

6t.  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with.  Chaucer. 
—  To  use  up.  (a)  To  consume  entirely  by  using ;  use  the 
whole  of. 

There  is  only  a  certain  amount  of  energy  in  the  present 
constitution  of  the  sun ;  and,  when  that  has  loeesausedup, 
the  sun  cannot  go  on  giving  out  any  more  heat. 

W.  E.  Cligord,  Lectures,  L  222. 

(&)  To  exhaust,  as  one's  means  or  strength ;  wear  out ;  leave 
no  force  or  capacity  in :  as,  the  man  is  completely  used  up. 
[CoUoq.] 

Before  we  saw  the  Spanish  Main,  haU  were  "  gastados," 
used  up,  as  the  Dons  say,  with  the  scurvy. 

Eingsley,  Westward  Ho,  i 
But  what  is  coffee  but  a  noxious  berry. 
Bom  to  keep  used-up  Londoners  awake? 

C.  S.  Calverley,  Beer. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  be  accustomed;  practise 
customarily ;  be  in  the  habit :  as,  he  used  to  go 
there  regularly. 
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Also  there,  faste  by,  be  .ij.  stones ;  vpon  one  of  them  our 

Sauyoure  Crlste  vsed  to  sytte  and  preohe  to  his  disciples. 

Sir  S.  Ouyfforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  19l 

Sir,  if  you  come  to  rail,  pray  quit  my  house ; 
I  do  not  use  to  have  such  language  given 
Within  my  doors  to  me. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Coxcomb,  ir.  2. 

As  thou  usest  to  do  unto  those  that  love  thy  name. 

Fs.  cxix.  132. 
So  when  they  came  to  the  door  they  went  in,  not  knock- 
ing ;  for  folks  use  not  to  knock  at  the  door  of  an  inn. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  il. 

2.  To  be  wont;  be  eustomaiy;  customarily  be, 
do,  or  effect  something  specified. 

Of  Court,  it  seemes,  men  Courtesie  doe  call. 
For  that  it  there  most  useth  to  abound. 

Spetwer,  F.  Q.,  VL  L  1. 
Madam,  your  beauty  uses  to  command, 
■■  And  not  to  beg  I  what  is  your  suit  to  me  ? 

Beav..  and  Fl.,  King  and  No  King,  iii.  1. 
How  alter'd  is  each  pleasant  nook  ;— 
And  used  the  dumpy  church  to  look 
So  dumpy  in  the  spire  ? 

Locker,  Bramble-rise. 

3.  To  be  accustomed  to  go;  linger  or  stay 
habitually;  dwell.     [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 

This  fellow  useth  to  the  fencing-school,  this  to  the 
dancing  school.  Dekker,  Gull's  Hornbook,  p.  164. 

I  will  give  thee  for  thy  food 
No  fish  that  useth  in  the  mud. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  iii.  1. 
Ders  er  ole  gray  rat  wat  uses  "bout  yer,  en  time  atter 
time  he  comes  out  w'en  you  all  done  gond  ter  bed,  .  .  . 
en  me  en  him  talks  by  de  'our. 

J.  C.  Harris,  Uncle  Remus,  xiv. 

4t.  To  communicate ;  receive  the  eucharist. 

And  the  to  torches,  eueri  day  in  the  3er,  scuUen  ben  light 
and  brennynge  at  the  heye  messe  at  seine  auter,  from  the 
leuacioun  of  cristis  body  sacrid,  in  til  that  the  priest  haue 
vsud.  English  GUds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  27. 

When  the  preste  hath  don  his  masse, 
Vsed,  &  his  hondes  wasche, 
A-nothur  oryson  he  moste  say. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  91. 

use2  (lis),  n.  [<  ME.  *ues,  *oes,  oyss,  <  OF.  ues, 
oes,  uoesjeus,  os,  oeps,  obs  =  Pr.  obs  =  OSp.  hue- 
vos  =  It.  uopo,  profit,  advantage,  use,  need,  <  L. 
opus,  work,  labor,  need,  Ali.  use,  in  legal  sense : 
see  opus.  The  word  use^  has  been  confused  with 
MSel,  with  which  it  is  now  practically  identical.] 
In  laio,  tlie  benefit  or  profit  (with  power  to  direct 
disposal)  of  property — technically  of  lands  and 
tenements — in  the  possession  of  another  who 
simply  holds  themforthe  beneficiary;  the  equit- 
able ownership  of  lands  the  legal  title  to  which 
is  in  another.  He  to  whose  use  or  benefit  the  trust  is 
intended  enjoys  the  use  of  profits,  and  is  called  cestui  que 
use.  Since  the  Statute  of  Uses,  the  gift  or  grant  of  real 
property  to  the  use  of  a  person  transfers  to  him  directly 
the  legal  title ;  and  the  term  trust  is  now  commonly  used 
to  denote  the  kind  of  estate  formerly  signified  by  use,  so 
far  as  the  law  now  permits  it  to  exist.  (See  trusts,  5.) 
Uses  apply  only  to  lands  of  inheritance ;  no  use  can  subsist 
of  leaseholds. 

And  use  is  a  trust  or  confidence  reposed  in  some  other. 
Sir  E.  Coke,  Com.  on  Littleton,  272  b, 

Use  seems  to  be  an  older  word  than  trust.  Its  first  oo-' 
cuiTence  in  statute  law  is  in  7  Eic.  II.  c.  12,  in  the  form 
asps.  In  Littleton  "confidence"  is  the  word  employed.  The 
Statute  of  Uses  seems  to  regard  use,  trust,  and  confidence 
as  synonymous.  According  to  Bacon,  it  was  its  perma- 
nency that  distinguished  the  use  from  the  trust 

Encyc.  BrtL,  XKIIL  596. 
Charitable  uses.  Charitable  Uses  Act.  See  charitable. 
— Covenant  to  stand  seized  to  uses.  See  covenant.— 
Domainof use.,  Seedomain — Executeduse.  Seeea'e- 
cMted.- Executory  uses,  springing  uses.— Feoffee  to 
uses.  See/«o/ee.— Ferial  use.Festal  use.  See  ferial. 
—Future  or  contingent  use,  a  use  limited  to  a  person 
not  ascertained,  or  depending  on  an  uncertain  event,  but 
without  derogation  of  a  use  previously  limited. —  In  use. 
(a)  In  employment.  (6)  In  customary  practice  or  observ- 
ance. 

When  abjurations  were  in  use  in  this  land,  the  state  and 
law  were  satisfied  if  the  abjuror  came  to  the  sea-side,  and 
waded  into  the  sea  when  winds  and  tides  resisted. 

Donne,  Letters,  viL 
FiOUB  uses,  religious  uses ;  more  specifically,  that  class 
of  reli^ouB  uses  which  was  not  condemned  by  the  law  as 
superstitious.— Public  use.  See  iiuiiZic.— Religions  uses, 
uses  or  trusts  for  the  propagation  of  religion,  the  support 
of  religious  institutions,  or  the  performance  of  religious 
rites.— Eesulting  use.  See  result,  v.  i.— Secondary 
use.  Same  as  shifting  use. — Shifting  use,  a  use  or  trust 
properly  created  for  the  benefit  of  one  person,  but  so  as 
to  pass  from  him  upon  a  specified  contmgency  and  vest 
wholly  or  in  part  in  another.  Thus,  If  A  enfeoffed  B  to 
the  nse  of  C  and  his  heirs,  but  U  C  should  die  or  should 
Inherit  another  estate  in  the  lifetime  of  A,  then  to  D  and 
his  heirs,  the  occurrence  of  the  contingency  would  cause 
the  use  (and  therefore,  imder  the  Statute  of  Uses,  the  legal 
title)  to  shift  from  C  to  D.— Springing  use,  the  creation 
of  an  estate  so  as  to  arise  (spring  into  effect)  on  a  future 
event,  after  an  estate  enjoyed  by  the  grantor,  by  means 
of  a  feoffment  or  conveyance  under  the  Statute  of  Uses. 
--Statute  of  charitable  uses.  See  statute. — Statute 
of  Uses,  an  English  statute  of  1636  (27  Hen.  VIII.,  c  10) 
agamst  uses  and  against  devising  l&nds  by  will  (a  prac- 
tice which  tended  to  defeat  feudal  dues),  and  intended  to 
give  the  legal  estate  or  absolute  ownership  to  those  who 
are  entitled  to  the  benefl  cial  en  j  oyment  of  land.  The  prin- 
cipal clause  enacted  that  thereafter  whoever  should  nave 
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a  use,  confidence,  or  trnst  In  any  hereditaments  shonld 
be  deemed  and  adjudged  In  lawful  seizin,  estate,  and  pos- 
session of  the  same  estate  that  he  had  in  use— that  is,  that 
he,  instead  of  the  nominal  grantee  or  trustee,  should  be- 
come the  full  legal  owner.  Tliis  principle  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  provisions,  Imown  by  the  same  title,  in  the  legisla- 
tion  of  most  of  the  United  States.— Superstitious  uses, 
such  religious  uses  as  were  condemned  by  English  law 
at  or  after  the  Beformation  as  maintaining  superstition, 
in  which  were  Included  the  providing' of  masses  for  the 
dead,  etc.  In  the  United  States,  generally,  no  restriction 
is  placed  upon  uses  for  these  purposes  as  such,  all  reli- 
gious tenets  not  Involving  any  contravention  of  the  crim- 
inal law  being  on  an  equal  footing;  but  trusts  for  such  pur- 
poses are  requirLd  to  conform  to  the  same  rules  as  trusts 
for  charitable  or  other  secular  uses,  in  respect  to  the  exis- 
tence of  a  competent  corporate  trustee  and  a  defined  or 
ascertainable  object.— Use  and  occupation,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  possession  or  the  holding  of  real  property  be- 
longing to  another  wiiljout  a  written  lease,  but  under 
circumstances  implying  a  liability  to  make  compensation 
in  the  nature  of  rent.— Use  plaintiff,  a  person  benefi- 
cially interested  in  a  claim,  and  for  whose  use  or  benefit 
an  action  is  brought  thereon  in  the  name  of  another,  as  in 
the  name  of  an  apparent  owner,  or  in  the  name  of  the  state. 

useable,  useableness.  See  usable,  usableness. 
usee  (u-ze'),  n.  [<  we^  +  -ee.]  A  person  for 
whose  use  a  suit  is  brought  in  the  name  of  an- 
other. [Rare.] 
useful  (us'ful),  a.  [<  usei-  +  -ful']  Being  of 
use,  advantage,  or  profit;  valuable  for  use; 
suited  or  adapted  to  a,  purpose ;  producing  or 
having  power  to  produce  good;  beneficial; 
profitable;  serviceable. 

The  Scoti  because  he  hath  always  been  an  useful  Con- 
federate to  I^ance  against  England,  hath  (among  other 
Privileges)  Eight  of  Pre-emption  or  first  choice  of  Wines 
in  Bourdeaux.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  5i. 

Now  blind,  dishearten'd,  sham'd,  dishonour'd,  quell'd, 
To  what  can  I  be  luefvii  Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  664. 

The  usefvl  arts  are  reproductions  or  new  combinations, 
by  the  wit  of  man,  of  the  same  natural  benefactors. 

Emerson,  Nature. 
Vseftll  Invention.  Seeirw)eMte"<m.  =  Syil.  Advantageous, 
serviceable,  helpful,  available,  salutary. 
usefully  (iis'ful-i),  ad/o.    In  a  useful  manner; 
profitaoly;  beneficially;  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  effect  or  advance  some  end. 
usefulness  (us'ful-nes),  n.    The  state  or  char- 
acter of  being  useful ;  conduciveness  to  some 
end;  utility;  servioeableness ;  advantage. 
useless  (us  les),  a.    [<  itse  +  -lessJ]   Having  no 
use;  being  of  no  use;  unserviceable;  usable 
to  no  good  end;   answering  no  valuable  pur- 
pose;  not  advancing  the  end  proposed;   un- 
profitable; ineffectual. 

Where  none  admire,  'tis  useless  to  excel. 

Lord  Lyttelton. 
An  idler  is  a  watch  that  wants  both  hands, 
As  useless  if  it  goes  as  when  it  stands. 

Oowper,  Retirement,  1.  682. 
=Syn.  Useless,  Fruitless,  Inefeetual,  Unavailing,  boot- 
less, profitless,  unprofitable,  valueless,  worthless,  futile, 
abortive.  Useless  often  implies  that  the  cause  of  failure 
lies  in  the  situation :  as,  it  is  useless  to  try  to  mend  that 
clock.  Useless  is  the  only  one  of  these  words  that  may 
thus  be  applied  1)y  anticipation  to  what  might  be  at- 
tempted. That  which  is/ruitless,  inefeetual,  or  unavailing 
actually  fails,  and  from  hindrances  external  to  itself.  Un- 
availing is  more  likely  to  be  used  than  fruitless  or  inefee- 
tual wliere  the  failure  is  through  some  one's  unwilling- 
ness :  as,  unavailing  prayers  or  petitions,  ineffectual  ef- 
forts, fruitless  labors.  Fruitless  is  stronger  and  more  final 
than  ineffectual  or  unavailirtg. 
uselessly  (fis'les-li),  eidv.  In  a  useless  manner; 
without  profit  or  advantage. 
uselessness  (us'les-nes),  n.  The  state  or  char- 
acter of  being  useless ;  unserviceableness ;  un- 
fitness for  any  valuable  purpose  or  for  the  pur- 
pose intended. 

useri  (u'z6r),  n.  ,  [<  ME.  vser;  <  M«ei  +  -eri.] 
One  who  or  that  which  uses. 

Yf  ther  be  eny  wyndowes,  dorres,  or  holes  of  newe  made 
in  to  the  yeld  walle,  wherthorough  eny  persone  may  se, 
here,  or  have  knowlech  what  ys  done  in  the  seid  halle,  that 
it  be  so  stopped  by  the  doers  or  vsers  therof ,  uppon  peyne 
of  xiii.  s.  iiij.  d.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  387. 

Beauty's  waste  hath  in  the  world  an  end. 
And,  kept  unused,  the  user  so  destroys  it. 

Shak.,  Sonnetat  is. 

USer2  (u'zer),  n.  [<  OP.  user,  inf.  as  noun :  see 
use,  «.]  In  law,  the  using  or  exercise,  as  of  a 
right;  continued  use  or  enjoyment;  the  acting 
in  a  manner  which  implies  a  claim  of  right  so 

to  do)    See  »o»-«tser.— Adverse  user,  such  a  use  of 
property  as  the  owner  himself  would  exercise,  disregard- 
ing the  claims  of  others  entirely,  asking  permission  from 
no  one,  and  using  the  property  under  a  claim  of  right. 
Mitehell,  J.,  120  Jud.  Kep.,  p.  598.— Bight  Of  user,  (a)  The 
right  to  use,  as  distinguished  from  ownership,  (b)  The  pre- 
sumptive right  arising  from  continued  user. 
USh  (ush),  V.  t.   [A  back-formation,  <  usher.']  To 
usher.    [Obsolete  or  coUoq.] 
If  be  winna  fee  to  me 
Three  valets  or  four, 
To  beir  my  tail  up  frae  the  dirt 
And  ush  me  throw  the  town. 

The  Vain  Gudeuiife,  st.  3. 

usher  (ush'6r),  n.  [<  ME.  usher,  uscher,  usshere, 
usehere,  <  OF.  uasher,  usser,  ussier,  uissier,  F. 
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huissier  =  08p.  uxier,  Sp.  ujier  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
osUario  =  It.  usciere,  also  osUario,  K  L.  oati- 
arvus,  a  doorkeeper,  <  ostium  (>  OF.  uis,  huts),  a 
door,  entrance,  <  os  (oris),  a  mouth:  see  ostium, 
o«2.]  1 .  An  officer  or  servant  who  has  the  care 
of  the  door  of  a  court,  hall,  chamber,  or  the 
like ;  a  doorkeeper ;  hence,  one  who  meets  peo- 
ple at  the  door  of  a  public  hall,  church,  or  thea- 
ter, and  escorts  them  to  seats ;  also,  an  of&cer 
whose  business  it  is  to  introduce  strangers  or 
to  walk  before  a  person  of  rank,  in  the  royal 
household  of  Great  Britain  there  are  four  gentlemen  ush- 
ers of  the  privy  chamber,  together  with  gentlemen  ushers 
dally  waiters,  gentlemen  ushers  quarterly  waiters,  etc. 
That  dore  can  noon  ussher  shette. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant,  L 
The  sable  Night  dis-lodged;  and  now  began 
Aurora's  Vsher  with  his  windy  Tan 
Gently  to  shake  the  Woods  on  every  side. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Fathers. 
P.jun.  Art  thou  her  grace's  steward? 
Bro.  No,  her  usher,  sir. 

P.  jun.  What,  of  the  hall  ?  thou  hast  a  sweeping  face ; 
Thy  beard  is  like  a  broom. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  ii. 

2.  An  under-teaoher,  or  assistant  to  a  school- 
master or  principal  teacher. 

Further  yt  was  agred  that,  yf  Eye'  Marlow  which  ys 
now  Scholeniaster  will  not  tary  here  as  hussher  and  teache 
wrytinge  and  helpe  to  teache  the  petytes,  then  the  sayd 
Ocland  to  have  the  hole  wages,  and  to  f ynd  his  huesher 
him  selfe  and  to  teache  gramer,  wrytinge,  and  petytes  ac- 
cording to  the  erection  of  our  sayd  Schole. 

Christopher  Ocland,  in  Ellis's  Lit.  Letters,  p.  65. 

I  have  been  an  usJier  at  a  boarding-school  myself ;  and 
may  I  die  by  an  anodyne  necklace,  but  I  had  rather  be  an 
under-turnkey  in  Newgate !  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xx. 

3.  One  of  certain  British  geometrid  moths. 
Syberma  leueophearia  is  the  spring  usher. — 
Gentleman  .usher  of  the  black  rod.  See  Uach-rod. 
-Gentleman  ushers  of  the  privy  chamber.  See 
privy.— ViToBt  of  the  green  rod,  an  ofllcer  of  the  order 
of  the  Thistle,  who  attends  on  the  sovereign  and  knights 
assembled  in  chapter.  There  are  also  ushers  doing  simi- 
lar duties  in  the  order  of  St.  Patrick,  the  order  of  the 
Bath,  etc. 

usher  (ush'6r),  v.  t.  [<  usher,  «.]  To  act  as  an 
usher  to ;  attend  on  in  the  manner  of  an  usher; 
introduce  as  forerunner  or  harbinger;  forerun; 
precede ;  announce :  generally  f  oflowed  by  in, 
forth,  etc. 

No  sun  shall  ever  usher  forth  mine  honours. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  2.  410. 
And  ushers  in  his  talk  with  cunning  sighs. 
^  J.  Bea/umont,  Psyche,  ii.  38. 

When  he  comes  home,  poor  snail,  he'll  not  dare  to  peep 
forth  of  doors  lest  his  horns  usher  him. 

Webster  and  Dekker,  Northward  Ho,  v.  1. 

He  .  .  .  carefully  usAere{2  resistance  with  a  preamble  of 

infringed  right.  Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  78. 

usherancet  (ush'6r-ans),  ».  [<  uslier  +  -anee.'} 
The  act  of  ushering','  or  the  state  of  being  ush- 
ered in;  introduction.  SAfl/toftMrj^,  Character- 
istics, iii. 

usherdom  (ush'6r-dum),  ».  [<  usher  +  -dom.'] 
The  functions  or  power  of  ushers;  ushership; 
also,  ushers  collectively.  QuarterlySev.  [Bare.] 

usherian  (u-she'ri-an),  a.  [<  usher  +  -ian.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  performed  or  directed  by,  an 
usher.     [Kare.] 

Certain  powers  were . .  .  delegated  to .  .  .  beings  called 
Ushers.  The  iwAen'om  rule  had  .  .  .  always  been  compar- 
atively light.  Disraeli,  Vivian  Grey,  I.'  iv. 

usherless  (ush'6r-les),  a.    [<  usher  +  -less.'] 

Destitute  of  an  usher  or  ushers. 

Where  usherless,  both  day  and  night,  the  North, 
South,  East,  and  West  windes  enter  and  goe  forth. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.  The  Handy-Crafts. 

ushership  (ush'6r-ship),  n.  [<  usher  +  -sfejj.] 
The  office  of  an  usher. 

USitate  (fi'zi-tat),  a.  [<  L.  usitatus,  used,  usual, 
pp.  of  usitari,  use  often,  freq.  of  uti,  pp.  ms««, 
use:  see  Msei.]    Used;  usual;  customary. 

He  [Hooper]  borrowed  from  Laski,  or  from  Zurich,  the 
new  or  revived  title  of  superintendent,  and  with  this  he 
decorated  certain  of  his  clergy,  whom  he  set  above  the 
rest,  despising,  it  would  seem,  the  usitate  dignities  of  ru- 
ral deans  and  archdeacons. 

M.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.-,  xx. 

usltative  (u'zi-ta-tiv),  a.  [<  usitate  +  -ive.] 
Noting  customary  action:  as,  "the  usitative 
aorist,"  Alford. 

U.  S.  M.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  United  States 
mail,  and  (6)  of  United  States  marine. 

U.  S.  N,   An  abbreviation  of  United  States  navy. 

TTsnea  (us'ne-a),  n.  [NL.  (Gr.  F.  Hoffmann, 
1794) .]  A  small  genus  of  gymnocarpous  parme- 
liaceous  lichens,  typical  of  the  family  Usneei. 
They  are  f  ruticulose  or  more  commonly  pendulous  lichens, 
having  the  thallus  terete,  usually  straw-colored  or  grayish, 
with  subterminal  peltate  apothecia.  They  are  found  in 
temperate  or  cool  climates,  growing  on  roclu,  or  more 
commonly  on  trimks  or  limbs  of  trees,  whence  they  are 
called  tree-mosses,  resembling  in  their  drooping  growth 
the  southern  tree-moss  (TiUandsia).    U.  barhata  Is  the 
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Beard-moss  {Us»ea  tariaia). 

beard-moss,  necklace-moss,  or  hanging-moss.    See  also 
cut  under  apothedmn. 

UsneSi  (us-ne'e-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Usnea  +  -ei.] 
A  family  of  gymnocarpous  parmeliaceous  li- 
chens, typified  by  the  genus  Usnea. 

USCLUebaugh  (us'kwf-bft),  n.  [Se.  also  usque- 
bae,  isTciebae;  formerly  usguebath,  <  Gael.  Ir. 
visge-beatha,  whisky,  lit.  'water  of  life,'  <  uisge,  . 
water,  +  beatha,  life,  allied  to  L.  vita,  Gr.  /3iof, 
life :  see  vital,  quick^.  Of.  P.  eau  de  vie,  NL. 
aqtia  vitse,  brandy,  lit.  '  water  of  life.'  Cf .  wh4s- 
Icy^,  another  form  of  the  same  word  without  the 
second  element.]  Distilled  spirit  made  by  the 
Celtic  people  of  the  British  Islands,  originally 
from  barley.  In  this  sense  the  term  is  still  used 
in  Scotland  for  malt  whisky. 

The  Irishman  for  usquebath. 
Marston  amd  Webster,  The  Malcontent,  V.  1. 

In  case  of  sickness,  such  bottles  of  usquebaugh,  black- 
cherry  brandy,  .  .  .  and  strong-beer  as  made  the  old 
coach  crack  again.       Varifyrugh,  Journey  to  London,  1. 1. 

Inspirin'  bauld  John  Barleycorn, 
What  dangers  thou  canst  make  us  scorn ! 
Wi'  tippeny  we  fear  nae  evil ; 
Wi'  luiquebae,  we'll  face  the  devil. 

Bums,  Tarn  o'  Shanter. 

TJ,  S.  S.    An  abbreviation  (a)  of  United  States 
Senate,  and  (6)  of  United.States  ship. 
usselveni,  pron.  pi.     [ME.  usselfe,  ussehen;  < 
us  +  self,  selve,  pi.  of  self.]    Ourselves.     Wy- 
elif.  Cor.  xi. 

We  fllle  accorded  by  ««  selven  two. 

Chaucer,  ProL  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  812. 

ussuk,  n.  [Also  oozook,  ursuTc;  Eskimo.]  The 
bearded  seal,  Erignathus  barbatus.  See  cut 
under  Erignathus. 

Ustilaginese  (us"ti-la-jin'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Ustilago  {-gin-)  +  -ese.]  An  extensive  order  of 
zygomycetous  fungi,  the  smuts,  parasitic  in 
the  tissues  of  living  plants,  especially  fiower- 
ing  plants,  causing  much  damage,  particularly 
to  the  grasses.  The  mycelium  is  widely  spreading, but 
soon  vanishes.  The  teleutospores  are  produced  in  the 
interior  of  mycelial  branches,  which  often  become  gela- 
tinized. The  life-history  begins  with  the  production  from 
the  resting-spore  of  a  promycellum  which  beai's  sporid- 
like  gametes.  These  gametes  conjugate  in  pairs,  and  di- 
rectly, or  by  means  of  sporids,  produce  a  new  mycelium, 
which  in  turn  bears  the  resting-spores  in  another  host. 
Ustilago,  Urocystis,  and  Tilletia  are  the  most  impoi'tant 
genera.    See  Coniomycetes,  smut,  3,  Fungi. 

ustilagineous  (us'^ti-la-jin'o-us),  a.  In  bot,  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  ifsUlagineie. 

UStilaginous  (us-ti-laj'i-mis),  a.  [<  Ustilago 
(-gim-)  +  -ous.]  1.  Affected  with  ustilago ; 
smutty. — 3.  Belonging  to  the  UsUlagineee. 

Ustilago  (us-ti-la'go),  n.  [NL.,  <  LL.  ustilago 
(-gin-),  a  plant  of  the  thistle  kind;  prob.,  like 
urtica,  <  urere  {-y/  us),  burn :  see  usUon.  The 
name  is  applied  to  smut  as  looking  'burnt'  or 
blackened  by  fire.]  1.  A  genus  of  parasitic 
fungi,  the  type  of  the  order  Ustilaginese,  caus- 
ing, under  the  name  of  smut,  some  of  the  most 
destructive  of  the  fungus-diseases  of  plants. 
The  teleutospores  are  sunple,  produced  in  the  interior 
of  much-gelatinized  swollen  hyphse,  and  when  mature 
forming  pulverulent,  frequently  ill  smelling  masses.  See 
smut,  3,  maize-smut,  chimney-sweep,  3,  buvZ\  colly-brand, 
eollarbags,  coal-brand. 
2.  II.  c]    Smut.    See  smut,  3. 

ustion  (us'chon),  n.  [=  F.  ustion  =  Sp.  vstion 
=  Pg.  ustao  =  It.  ustione,  <  L.  ^lStio(,n-),  a  burn- 
ing, <  urere  (■/««),  bum,  sear.  Cf.  adust^,  com- 
bust, etc.]  The  act  of  burning,  or  the  state  of 
being  burned.    Johnson. 

ustorious  (us-to'ri-us),  a.  [<  L.  ustor,  a  burner 
(of  dead  bodies),  <  urere,  bum.]  Having  the 
property  of  burning. 

The  power  of  a  burning-glass  is  by  an  ustorious  quality 
in  the  mirror  or  glass,  arising  from  certain  unknown  sub- 
stantial form.  Watts. 
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ustnlate  (us'tu-lat),  a.  [<  L.  ustulatus,  pp.  of 
nstulare,  secret,  dim.  of  urere,  turn.]  Colored, 
or  blaekened,  as  if  scorched  or  singed. 

ustulation  (us-tu-la'shon),  n.  [<  iistulate  + 
-ion.']     1.  The  act  of  biiming  or  searing. 

Sindging  and  ustulaHon  such  as  rapid  aSrictiona  do 
cause.  Sir  W.  Petty,  In  Sprat's  Hist.  Koyal  Society,  p.  297. 
[In  the  following  quotation  tlie  word  is  used  in  a  secondary 
sense,  witli  special  reference  to  1  Cor.  vii.  9. 

It  is  not  certain  that  they  toolt  the  better  part  when 
they  chose  ustulation  before  marriage,  expressly  against 
the  E^K>stle.  Jer.  Taylor,  Rule  of  Conscience,  ill.  4.] 

2t.  In  metaUythe  operation  of  expelling  one  sub- 
stance from  another  by  heat,  as  sulphur  and 
arsenic  from  ores  in  a  muffle.  Imp.  Diet. — 
3.  In  phar.:  (a)  The  roasting  or  drying  of 
moist  substances  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  pul- 
verizing. (6)  The  burning  of  wine. 
usual  (u'zh§-al),  a.  and  n.  [<  P.  usuel  =  Sp.  Pg. 
usual  =  It.  usiiale,  <  L.  usualis,  for  use,  fit  for  use, 
also  of  common  use,  customary,  common,  ordi- 
nary, usual,  <  usus,  use,  habit,  custom :  see  asei.] 
I.  a.  In  common  use;  such  as  ocem's  in  ordi- 
narypraetice  or  in  the  general  course  of  events; 
customary;  habitual;  common;  frequent;  or- 
dinary. 

Necessity 
Taught  us  those  arts  not  usual  to  our  sex. 

Fletcher  (and  anotlier).  Sea  Voyage,  v.  i. 
Albeit  it  be  not  uswUmthvae,  chiefly  in  the  absence  of 
a  husband,  to  admit  any  entrance  to  strangers. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  11. 1. 
I  was  told  that  It  was  not  usual  to  pay  a  kaphar  in  car- 
avans. Pocoeke,  Desciiption  of  the  East,  IL  138. 
As  usual,  in  such  manner  as  is  usual  or  common ;  as  often 
happens ;  after  the  customary  fashion. 

Want  of  money  had,  as  usual,  induced  theEling  to  con- 
voke his  Parliament.  Maeaulay,  Lord  Bacon. 
Usual  predication.  See  predication.  =Syn.  Customary, 
etc.  (see  habitual),  general,  wonted,  prevalent,  prevailing, 
accustomed. 

Il.t  M.  That  which  is  usual. 
The  staffe  of  seuen  verses  hath  seuen  proportions,  where- 
of one  onely  is  the  vsuall  of  our  vulgar. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  72. 

usually  (ii'zh8-al-i),  adv.    According  to  what  is 

usual  or  customary ;  commonly;  customarily; 

ordinarily. 
usualness  (u'zh§-al-nes),  n.    The  state  of  being 

usual;  commonness;  frequency;  customariness. 
USUCapient  (u-zu-ka'pi-ent),  n.    One  who  has 

acquired,  or  claims  to  "have  acquired,  by  usu- 

caption. 
The  burden  of  debts  must  in  like  manner  have  fallen  on 

the  usueapient  or  usucapients  in  proportion  to  the  shares 

they  had  taken  of  the  deceased's  property. 

JSncye.  Brit.,  XX.  692. 

usucapt  (ii'zu-kapt),  v.  To  acquire  by  prescrip- 
tion or  usueaptiou. 

Under  the  jus  civile,  on  failure  of  agnates  (and  of  the 
gens  where  there  was  one),  the  succession  was  vacant  and 
fell  to  the  ilsc,  unless  perchance  it  was  usucapted  by  a 
stranger  possessing  pro  herede.       Eneyc.  Brit.,  XX.  702. 

usucaptible  (li-zu-kap'ti-bl),  a.  [<  L.  mucap- 
tiis,  pp.  of  iisucapere,  acquire  by  prescription : 
see  usucapUon.]  Capable  of  being  acquired  by 
possession,  prescription,  or  u'sucaption. 

Any  citizen  occupying  immovables  or  holding  movables 
as  his  own,  provided  they  were  usucapHble  and  he  had  not 
taken  them  theftuously,  acquired  a  quiritary  right  in  two 
years  or  one  as  the  case  might  be,  simply  on  the  strength 
of  his  possession.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XX.  690. 

usucaption  (u-zu-kap'shgn),  n.  [Cf.  P.  usuca- 
pion, <  L.  iisueapioi'n-),  an  acquisition  by  pos- 
session or  prescription,  <  usuoapere,  pp.  usn- 
captus,  prop,  two  words,  «sm  capere,  acquire  by 
prescription:  usu,  abl.  of  iisits,  use;  capere,  pp. 
captus,  take :  see  Mse  and  caption.']  In  civil  law, 
the  acquisition  of  the  title  or  right  to  property 
by  the  uninterrupted  and  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  it  for  a  certain  term  prescribed  by  law. 
It  is  nearly  equivalent  or  correlative  to  the  common-law 
prescription,  but  differs  in  that  possession  in  good  faith 
was  required  to  constitute  usucaption,  but  need  not  be  in 
good  faith  to  constitute  prescription. 

As  the  title  here  depends  on  possession,  which  is  a  mere 
fact,  it  is  plainly  reasonable  that  the  law  where  the  fact 
occurs  should  be  aiq>lied  ui  questions  of  usucaption  or  pre- 
scription, which  Is  right  growing  out  of  a  continued  fact. 
Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  If  7i. 

usudurian  (u'zu-du'ri-an),  n.  [Prob.  irreg.  < 
L.  wsus,  use,  H-  iurvts.  Hard,  ■¥  -ian.]  A  pack- 
ing-material prepared  from  unvulcanized  rub- 
ber combined  with  other  materials,  it  is  a  non- 
conductor, and  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  steam  it 
becomes  vulcanized,  and  is  very  durable.  B^  the  applica- 
tion of  naphtha  to  two  pieces  of  this  pacldng,  they  are 
made  to  unite  homogeneously  under  pressure,  and  a 
mass  of  any  size  or  thickness  is  thus  readily  built  up. 
B.  a.  Knight 

usufruct  (ii'zu-frukt),  n.  [=  P.  usufrult  =  Pr. 
iisufrug  =  Sp.  Pg.  ^lSufructo  —  It.  usufnitto, 
usofrutto,  <  L.  ususfructus  (abl.  usufrueta),  also, 
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and  orig.,  two  words,  vsus  fructus,  usus  etfruc- 
tus,  the  use  and  enjoyment:  usus,  use;  fructus, 
enjojrment,  fruit :  see  use^  and  fruit.]  In  law, 
the  right  of  enjoying  all  the  advantages  deriva- 
ble from  the  use  of  something  which  belongs 
to  another  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  sub- 
stance of  the  thing  not  being  destroyed  or  in- 
jured. Quasi-usufruct  was  admitted  in  the  civil  law  in 
the  case  of  certain  perishable  tilings.  In  these  cases  an 
equivalent  in  kind  and  quantity  was  admitted  to  represent 
the  things  destroyed  or  injured  by  use.  (Amos.)  Usufruct 
is  often  used  as  implying  that  the  right  is  held  for  life, 
ns  distinguished  from  more  limited  and  from  permanent 
rights. 

In  the  rich  man's  houses  and  pictures,  his  parks  and 
gardens,  I  have  a  temporary  tts^fruct  at  least. 

Lamb,  Bachelor's  Complaint. 

usufruct  (ii'zu-frukt),  v.  t.  [<  usufruct,  n.]  To 
hold  in  usufruct;  subject  to  a  right  of  enjoy- 
ment of  its  advantages  by  one  while  owned  by 
another. 

The  cautio  usufmctuaria  that  property  usi^fructed 
should  revei't  unimpaired  to  the  owner  on  the  expiry  of 
the  usufructuary's  life  interest.       Encyc  Brit.,  XX.  709. 

usufructuary  (H-zu-fruk'tu-a-ri),  a.  and  n.  [= 
P.  usufruitier  =  Sp.  Pg.  usufmctuaria  =  It.  um- 
fruttuario,  <  LL.  usiy'ructuarius,  one  who  has 
the  use  and  profit  of,  but  not  the  title  to  (a 
thing),  <  L.  ususfructus,  use  and  enjoyment: 
se&  usufruct.]  I,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  usufruct; 
of  the  nature  of  a  usufruct.    Coleridge. 

n.  m. ;  pi.  usufructuaries  (-riz).  A  person 
who  has  the  usufruct  or  use  and  enjoyment  of 
property  for  a  time  without  having  the  title. 
Ayliffe,  Parergon. 

I  have  been  ever  your  man,  and  counted  myself  but  an 
usufructuary  of  myself,  the  property  being  yours. 

Bacon,  Letter,  March  2S,  1621. 

usurarioust  (ii-gu-ra'ri-us),  a.  [<  L.  usurarius, 
of  usury:  see  MS«rory.]  Usurious.  Jer.  Taylor, 
Kule  of  Conscience,  i.  5. 

usuraryt  (ti'zu-ra-ri),  a.  [=  P.  usuraire  =  Pr. 
usurari  =  Sp!  Pg.  It.  usurario,  <  L.  usurarius, 
of  or  pertaining  to  interest  or  usury,  <  usura, 
nsray:  seeusure,iisury.]  Usurious.  Sp.  Sail, 
Works,  Vn.  373. 

usuret  (u'zur),  n.  [<  MB.  usure,  <  OP.  (and  P.) 
usure  =  ^p.  Pg.  It.  usvra,  <  L.  usura,  use,  em- 
ployment, interest,  <  uti,  pp.  usus,  use:  see 
use'-.]  Interest;  usury.  CZiaacer,  Friar's  Tale, 
1.9. 

What  is  vsure,  but  venyme  of  patiymonye,  and  a  law- 
tulle  thefe  that  teUyth  ys  entent? 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  32. 

usuret  (ii'gflr),  V.  i.  [<  usure,  n.]  To  practise 
usury. 

I  turn  no  monies  in  the  public  bank. 

Nor  usure  private.       B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  i.  1. 

usurer  (ii'zu-rSr),  TO.  [<  ME.  usurer,  <  OP. 
(also  P.)  usurier  =  Sp.  usurero=  Pg.  usureiro 
=  It.  usuriere,  <  ML.  usurarius,  a  usurer,  <  L. 
usurarius,  pertaining  to  use  or  interest,  <  usura, 
use,  interest :  see  usure,  usury.]  If.  One  who 
lent  money  and  took  interest  for  it. 

The  seconde  buffet  be-tokeneth  the  riche  merer  that  de- 
liteth  in  his  richesse  and  goth  s[cJornynge  his  pore  nyghe- 
bours  that  be  nedy  whan  thei  come  to  hym  ought  for  to 
borough.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ill.  484. 

Henry,  duke  of  Ouise,  .  .  .  was  the  greatest  usurer  in 
France,  because  he  had  turned  all  his  estate  into  obliga- 
tions. Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  87. 

2.  One  who  lends  money  at  an  exorbitant  rate 
of  interest ;  a  money-lender  who  exacts  exces- 
sive or  inordinate  interest.    See  usury. 
usuringt  (ti'zu-ring),  a.      [<  usure   +  -irapS.] 
Practising  usury;  usurious. 

I  do  not  love  the  umuHmg  Jew  so  weU. 

Fletcher  and  Shirley,  Night-Walker,  iv.  6. 

usurious  (u-zu'ri-us),  a.  [<  usury  +  -oris.]  1. 
Practising'  usury;  specifically,  taking  exorbi- 
tant interest  for  the  use  of  money. 

Plead  not :  usurious  nature  wiU  have  all, 
As  well  the  int'rest  as  the  principal. 

(jMorles,  Emblems,  iii.  15. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  usury ;  ac- 
quired by  usury. 

Enemies  to  interest, . . .  holding  any  increase  of  money 
to  be  indefensibly  usurious.         Blackstone,  Com.,  n.  30. 

usuriously  (u-zu'ri-us-li),  adv.  In  a  usurious 
manner. 

usuriousness  (u-za'ri-us-nes),  n.  The  charac- 
ter of  being  usurious. 

usuronst,  a.  Same  as  usurious.  B.  Jonson, 
Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  v.  4. 

usurp  (u-z6rp'),  V.  [<  P.  usurper  =  Sp.  Pg.  usur- 
par  =  It.  usmpa/re,  <  L.  vsurpare,  make  use  of, 
use,  assume,  take  possession  of,  usurp,  perhaps 
orig.  usv,  rapere,  seize  to  (one's  own)  use :  usu, 
abl.  of  usus,  use;  rapere,  seize:  see  usei  and 
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rap^.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  seize  and  hold  posses- 
sion of,  as  of  some  important  or  dignified  place, 
office,  power,  or  property,  by  force  or  without 
right;  seize,  appropriate,  or  assume  illegally  or 
wrongfully:  as,  to  JWMrp  a  throne ;  toaswrpthe 
prerogatives  of  the  crown ;  to  usurp  power. 

That  hellish  monster,  damnd  hypocrisie,  .  .  . 
Vsurps  my  place  &  titles  soveraigntie. 

Times'  Whistle  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  140. 
Thou  dost  here  usurp 
The  name  thou  owest  not. 

Shah.,  Tempest,  t  2.  463. 
White  is  there  usurped  for  her  brow. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  Ui.  1. 
Trade's  unfeeling  train 
Usurp  the  land,  and  dispossess  the  swain. 

Goldsmith,  Des.  ViL,  1.  64. 

2.  To  assume,  in  a  wider  sense ;  put  on;  some- 
times, to  counterfeit. 

0,  if  in  black  my  lady's  brows  be  deck'd. 

It  mourns  that  painting  and  usurping  hair 
Should  ravish  doters  with  a  false  aspect. 

SAak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  3.  259. 

II.  ihtrans.  To  be  or  act  as  a  usurper;  hence, 
to  commit  illegal  seizure;  encroach:  with  on 
or  upon. 

Ye  Pequenta  .  .  .  usurped  upon  them,  and  drive  them 
from  thence.  Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  311. 

This  tendency  in  political  journals  to  usurp  upon  the 
practice  of  books,  and  to  mould  the  style  of  writers. 

De  (iuincey.  Style,  L 

usurpantt  (u-zer'pant),  a.  [<  L.  usurpan(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  usurpare,  usurp :  see  tisurp.]  Inclined  or 
apt  to  usurp ;  guilty  of  usurping ;  encroaching. 
Bp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  473. 
usurpation  (ii-z6r-pa'shon),  n.  [<  P.  usurpation 
=  Sp.  usurpaoion  =  Pg.  iisurpagSo  =  It.  usurpa- 
sione,  <  L.  itsurpatio{n-),  a  using,  an  appropriar 
tion,  <  usurpare,  use,  usurp:  see  tisurp.]  1. 
The  act  of  usurping ;  the  act  of  seizing  or  occu- 
pying and  enjoying  the  place,  power,  functions, 
or  property  of  another  without  right;  especially, 
the  wrongful  occupation  of  a  throne:  as,  the 
usurpation  of  supreme  power. 

The  usurpation 
Of  thy  unnatural  uncle,  English  John. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  1. 9. 

The  Parlament  therefore  without  any  usurpation  hath 

had  it  alwaies  in  thir  power  to  limit  and  confine  the  exor- 

bitancie  of  £ings.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xi 

2.  In  law :  (a)  Intrusion  into  an  office  or  as- 
sumption of  a  franchise,  whether  on  account  of 
vacancy  or  by  ousting  the  incumbent,  without 
any  color  of  title.  (&)  Such  intrusion  or  as- 
sumption without  lawful  title,  (c)  The  abso- 
lute ouster  and  dispossession  of  the  patron  of  a 
church  by  presenting  a  clerk  to  a  vacant  bene- 
fice, who  is  thereupon  admitted  and  instituted; 
intrusion. —  St.  Use;  usage.     [A  Latinism.] 

There  can  be  no  kind  of  certainty  in  any  such  observa- 
tions of  the  aiticles,  because  the  Greeks  promiscuously  of- 
ten use  them  or  omit  them,  without  any  reason  of  Uifllr 
u»urpa;tion  or  omission. 

Bp.  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  IL 

usurpatory  (u-z6r'pa-to-ri),  a.  [<  LL.  usurpa- 
torius,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  usurper,  <  usurpator, 
a  usurper,  <  L.  usurpare,  pp.  us^rpatus,  usurp : 
see  usurp.]  Characterized  or  marked  by  usur- 
pation; usurping. 

usurpatriz  (u'zer-pa-triks),  n.  [=  P.  usurpor 
trice,  <  LL.  usurpatrix,  fern,  of  usurpator,  a 
usurper:  see  uswrpatory]  A  woman  who 
usurps.     Cotgrave. 

usurpature  (u-z6r'pa-tur),  n.     [<  L.  usurpare, 
pp.  usurpatus,  usurp," '+  -ure.]      The  act  of 
usurping;  usurpation.     [Rare.] 
Thus,  lit  and  launched,  up  and  up  roared  and  soared 
A  rocket,  till  the  key  o"  the  vault  was  reached. 
And  wide  heaven  held,  a  breathless  minute-space. 
In  brilliant  usurpature. 

Browming,  King  and  Book,  II.  306. 

UBUrpedly  (u-zfer'ped-U),  adv.  Bv  an  act  or 
acts  of  usurpation  ;  in  a  manner  ciaracterized 
by  usurpation.     [Eare.] 

They  temerariously  and  usurpedly  take  on  themselves 
to  be  parcel  of  the  body.  Hallam,  Const.  Hist,  IIL 

usurper  (u-zfer'pfer),  n.  [<  usurp  +  -er^.].  One 
who  usurps ;  one  who  seizes  power  or  property 
without  right:  as,  the  usurper  of  a  throne,  of 
power,  or  of  the  rights  of  a  patron. 

Thou  false  vsurper  of  Oods  regal  throne. 

Times'  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  86. 
Sole  heir  to  the  usurper  CapeL     ShaJc.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  2. 78. 

usurping  (u-z6r'ping),  p.  a.    Characterized  by 

usurpation. 

The  worst  of  tyrants  an  usurpittg  crowd.  Pope. 

usurpingly  (u-z6r'ping-li),  adv.    In  a  usurping 

manner;  by  usurpation;  without  just  right  or 

claim.    Shah.,  K.  John,  i.  1. 13. 


usurpresB 

nsurpresst  (u-z6r'pres),  n.     [<  uswrper  +  -ess.'] 

A  female  usurper.  Bowelljy ocaXl  Forrest,  p.  19. 

TUmry  (u'zhp-ri),  n.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  usery; 

<  ME.  usurie,  usurye,  <  OF.  *uswrie,  a  collateral 
form  of  OF.  iiswre,  interest,  usury:  see  vsure.'] 

1.  Originally,  any  premium  paid,  or  stipulated 
to  be  paid,  for  the  use  of  money;  interest.  [Ob- 
solete or  archaic.] 

Thou  oughtest  therefore  to  have  put  my  money  to  the 
exchangers,  and  then,  at  my  coming,  I  should  have  re- 
ceived mine  own  with  ueury.  Mat.  xxv.  27. 

2.  An  excessive  or  inordinate  premium  paid,  or 
stipulated  to  be  paid,  for  iihe  use  of  money  bor- 
rowed; any  such,  premium  in  excess  of  the  rate 
established  or  permitted  by  law,  which  varies 
locally. 

I  send  you  herwlth  the  pylyon  tor  the  male,  and  X*.  lor 
the  hyer,  whyche  is  usery,  I  tak  God  to  rekord. 

Paston  Letters,  III.  110. 

3.  The  practice  of  lending  money  at  interest,  or 
of  taking  interest  for  money  lent;  specifically, 
and_  now  almost  exclusively,  the  practice  of 
taking  exorbitant  or  excessive  interest;  the 
taking  of  extortionate  interest  from  the  needy 
or  extravagant. 

Their  [the  Jews']  only  studies  are  Dlviuity  andPhysick : 
their  occupations,  brolmge  and  mwrp. 

Sandya,  Travailes  (1652i  p.  116. 

The  root  of  the  condemnation  of  usury  was  simply  an 
error  in  political  economy.  Lecky,  European  Morals,  L  94. 

USUS  (ti'sus),  n.  [L.]  Use;  specifically,  in 
Bom.  law,  the  right  to  enjoy  the  use,  fruits,  and 
products  of  a  tJEing  personally,  without  trans- 
ferring them  to  others,  it'  usually  implied  actual 
possession  —  that  is,  the  right  to  detain  the  tiling;  but 
the  legal  possession  was  In  the  owner  who  held  subject  to 
USUS.  More  speciflcally,  usus  was  the  lower  form  of  civil 
marriage,  in  which  the  wife  was  regarded  as  coming  into 
the  possession  or  under  the  hand  of  the  husband,  as  it  a 
daughter.— Usus  lociuendl,  usage  in  speaking;  the  es- 
tablished usage  of  a  cei'tain  language  or  class  of  speakers. 

U.  S.  v.  An  abbreviation  of  United  States  Vol- 
unteers. 

usward  (us'ward),  acfe.  [<  us  +  -^ard.]  To- 
ward us.     [Rare.] 

lit  (ot),  n.  [See  gamut.']  In  solrrdzation,  the 
syllable  once  generally  used  for  the  first  tone 
or  key-note  of  the  scale.  It  is  now  commonly 
superseded,  except  in  France,  by  do.  See  sol- 
mieaOon  and  do^. 

Uta  (ti'ta),  n.    [NL.  (Baird  and  G-irard,  1852), 

<  'Utah,  one  of  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States.]  A  genus  of  very  small  American  liz- 
ards of  the  family  Iguanidse,  nearly  related  both 
to  SoUyrooMa  and  to  Sceloporus.    There  are  several 


uta  elegans, 

species,  as  XT.  elegans,  IT.  stansburiana,  U.  omata,  etc., 
inhabiting  western  regions  of  the  United  States,  as  from 
T7tah  southward. 
TTtamania  (u-ta-ma'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (Leach, 
1816),  also  Utimania.]  A  genus  of  Alddse, 
whose  type  is  the  razor-billed  auk,  Jlca  or  Uta- 
mania  torda,  chiefly  differing  from  Alca  proper 
in  having  the  wings  sufficiently  developed  for 
flight.  See  cut  under  razorbill. 
utast,  utist  (ii'tas,  u'tis),  n.  [Also  utass,  utast; 
<  ME.  utas,  <  OF.  utes,  utas,  utus,  utaves,  oitieves, 
oitauves,  octaves,  F.  octaves,  the  octave  of  a  fes- 
tival, pi.  of  octame,  octave,  =  Sp.  Pg.  oeta/oa  =  It. 
ottava,  sin  octave;  <  L.  octavos  (dies) :  see  octave.] 
1 .  The  octave  of  a  festival,  a  legal  term,  or  other 
particular  occasion — that  is,  the  space  of  eight 
days  after  it,  or  the  last  day  of  that  space  of 
time :  as,  the  utas  of  Saint  Hilary. 

Quod  Gawein,  .  .  .  "let  va  sette  the  day  of  spousalle ; " 
and  than  toke  thei  day  to-geder  the  vtcls  after,  and  com 
thus  spekynge  in  to  the  halle. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ill.  449. 

Utas  ot  a  feest,  octaves.  Palsgrave. 

Hence  —  2.  Bustle;  stir;  unrestrained  jollity 
or  festivity,  as  during  the  octave  of  a  festival. 

By  the  mass,  here  will  be  old  Utis;  it  will  be  an  excel- 
lent stratagem.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  li.  4.  22. 

Ute  (ut),  n.  [Native  name.]  A  member  of  a 
tribe  of  American  Indians  who  belong  to  the 
Shoshone  family,  and  dwell  in  Utah,  Colorado, 
and  neighboring  regions. 
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utensil  (u-ten'sil,  formerly  also  u'ten-sil),  n. 
[Early  mod.  E.  utensile.j  ME.  utensyl;  <  OF.  uten- 
sils, F.  wtensile  (with  s  erroneously  inserted  in 
imitation  of  OF.  ustil,  ostil,  F.  ouUl,  implement 
(see  hustlement),  or  us,  use)  =  Sp.  utensilio  =  Pg. 
utensilio  =  It.  utensile,  <  L.  utensile,  usually  in 
pi.  utensilia,  a  thing  fit  for  use,  a  utensil,  neut. 
of  utensilis,  fit  for  use,  useful,  <  uU,  use :  see 
Msei.  Gt.  utile.]  An  instrument  or  implement : 
as,  utensils  of  war ;  now,  more  especially,  an  in- 
strument or  vessel  in  common  use  in  a  kitchen, 
dairy,  or  the  like,  as  distinguished  from  agri- 
cultural implements  and  mechanical  tools. 

Tlie  Crucifixes  and  other  UtensUs  were  dispos'd  in  order 
for  beginning  the  procession. 

l/Ia/umdrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  72. 

I  earnestly  intreat  you  to  get  the  utensils  for  observing 
the  Quantities  of  Eain  which  fall  at  York,  which  will  be 
an  experiment  exceedingly  acceptable  to  every  curious 
person.  W.  Derham,  in  Ellis's  Lit.  Letters,  p.  316. 

=Syn.  Implement,  Instrument.,  etc.    See  tool. 

uteri,  n.    Plural  of  uterus. 

uterine  (H'te-rin),  a.  [=  F.  uterin  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  uterino,  <  LL.  uterinus,  born  of  the  same 
mother,  lit.  of  the  (same)  womb,  <  L.  uterus, 
womb:  see  uterus.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  uterus  or  womb :  as,  uterine  complaints. — 
2.  Born  of  the  same  mother,  but  by  a  different 
father. 

He  [Francis  Bacon]  had  a  uterine  brother,  Anthony 
Bacon,  who  was  a  very  great  statesman,  and  much  beyond 
his  brother  Francis  for  the  Politiques. 

Aubrey,  Lives  (I'rancis  Bacon). 

Uterine  arteiv,  a  braneb  of  the  anteiior  division  of  the 
internal  iliao  artery,  very  tortuous  in  its  course  along  the 
side  of  the  nterns  between  the  layers  of  the  broad  liga- 
ment, giving  off  numerous  branches,  which  ramify  on  the 
anterior  and  posterior  surfacea  and  in  the  substance  of 
the  uterus.— Uterine  cake.  See  pbicenta,  1  (a).— Ute- 
rine gestation,  plexus,  sinna  See  the  nouns.— Ute- 
rine sac,  in  ascidians,  the  shortened  and  widened  ovi- 
duct, coutaining  the  ovarian  follicle  and  ovum.  Its  ovidu- 
cal  part  is  applied  to  the  wall  of  the  ovicyst,  or  incubatory 
pouch,  while  the  other  or  inner  half -contains  the  ovum. — 
Uterine  souffle.  Same  aaplaeentcd  souffle  (which  see,  un- 
der jpZocentaQ.— Uterine  tubes,  tympanites,  vellum. 
See  the  nouns. 

iiterocopulatory  (Ti''''te-To-kop'u-la-t9-ri),  a. 
Vaginal  or  eopidatoiy,  as  certain  sexual  pas- 
sages of  hermaphrodite  gastropods:  correlated 
with  uteradeferent. 

uterodeferent  (u'te-ro-def'fer-ent),  a.  Oviducal 
or  deferent,  as  certain  sexual  "passages  of  her- 
maphrodite gastropods :  correlated  with  utero- 
copulatory. 

uterogestation  (u'te-ro-jes-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L. 
uterus,  uterus,  +  gestaUo{n-),  gestation.]  Ges- 
tation in  the  womb  from  conception  to  birth. 

Uteromania.(ii"te-ro-ma'ni-a),  n.  Nymphoma- 
nia. 

uterus  (u'te-rus),  n. ;  pi.  uteri  (-ri).  [=  F.  ut6rus 
=  Sp.  'At&ro  =  Pg.  It.  utero,  <  L.  uterus,  also 
uter  and  utervm,  the  womb,  belly ;  cf .  Gr.  iaripa, 
the  womb:  see  hysteria.]  1.  The  womb;  that 
part  of  the  female  sexual  passage  to  which  a  ripe 
ovum  is  conveyed  from  the  ovary,  and  in  which 
it  is  detained  in  gestation  until  the  fetus  is  ma- 
tured and  expelled  in  parturition,  it  is  a  section  of 
an  oviducti  originally  a  Miillerian  dnct,  enlarged,  thick- 
ened, united  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  or  other- 
wise modified,  to  serye  as  a  resting-place  for  the  ovum 
while  this  is  developed  to  or  toward  maturity  as  an  embryo 
or  a  fetus,  whence  it  is  then  discharged  through  a  cloaca  or 
a  vagina.  The  uterus  is  single  in  most  Mmwddphia,  and 
double  in  DiAelphia  and  Omithodelphia.    When  united. 
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but  incompletely,  it  constitutes  a  uterus  bicomis,  or  two- 
homed  womb.  In  birds  the  name  uterus  is  given  to  that 
teririinal  part  of  the  oviduct  where  the  egg  is  detained  to 
receive  its  shell.  The  non-pregnant  human  uterus  is  a 
pear-shaped  organ  about  3  inches  long,  with  a  broad,  flat- 
tened part  above  (the  body),  and  a  narrow,  more  cylindrical 
part  below  (the  cervix).  Within  is  a  cavity  which  passes 
out  into  the  Fallopian  tube  on  each  side  above,  and  below 
opens  into  the  vagina.  The  cavity  narrows  as  it  passes  into 
the  cervix  at  the  internal  os,  and  continues  downward  as 
the  cervical  canal,  to  terminate  at  the  external  os  uteri  or 
OS  tincsB.  The  uterus  is  supported  by  the  broad  ligament, 
a  transverse  fold  of  peritoneum  which  embraces  it  on  each 
side,  and  by  accessory  ligaments,  such  as  th  e  round,  vesico- 
uterine, and  recto-uterine  ligaments.  It  consists  of  a  se- 
rous or  peritoneal  coat,  a  middle  coat  of  smooth  muscular 
flbena,  forming  most  of  its  thickness,  and  an  epithelial 
lining.  See  also  cut  under  peritoneum. 
2.  In  invertebrates,  as  'Fermes,  a  special  sec- 
tion of  the  oviduct,  or  sundry  appendages  of 
the  oviduct,  which  subserve  a  uterine  func- 
tion. Gegenhaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  182. 
See  cuts  under  germarium,  Bhabdoccela,  Cestoi- 
dea,  anANematoidea. — 3.  JnFungi.  Seeperidi- 

um — ^Anteflection  of  the  uterus.   See  ante/lection 

Anteverslon  of  the  uterus.  See  anteversion.—  Arbor- 
VltSB  of  the  uterus,  pinnate  folds  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  cervix  uteri. — Bifid  uterus,  a  uterus  hav-  i 
ing  two  bodies  instead  of  one:  same  as  uterus  Meornis. —  i 
Bilocular  uterus.  SeeutermbUomlaris.—'BoAyottTa.o 
uterus.  Same  as  corpus  uteri  (which  see,  under  corpus). 
— Cervixuteri.  See ccn)M;.—Corpus uteri.  $eecorpus. 
— Befectus  uteri,  complete  congenital  absence  of  the 
uterus.— Double-mouthed  uterus.  Same  as  uterus  H- 
/orjs.-  Double  uterus,  uterus  duplex.  Same  as  uterus 
didelphys.—Fixa&viB  Of  the  Uterus,  fundus  uteri.  See 
fundus. —  Gravid  uterus,  the  womb  dmiug  pregnancy,  , 
containing  the  product  of  conception.— Heaxt-shaped 
uterus,  uterus  cordiformis,  an  imperfect  utei-us  bicor- 
nis,  the  fundus  being  slightly  depressed  in  the  middle,  so  as 
to  give  the  organ  a  heart-shaped  appearance. —  Hemla 
of  the  uterus,  a  very  rare  condition  in  which  the  womb 
is  forced  through  the  middle  line  of  the  abdominal  wall 
or  through  the  inguinal  or  femoral  ring ;  hysterocele. — 
Hour-glass  contraction  of  the  uterus,  a  circular  con- 
traction of  the  internal  os,  occurring  in  rare  instances 
immediately  after  childbirth,  thus  dividing  the  womb 
into  two  cavities,  in  the  upper  of  which  the  placenta  may 
be  retained.— Inertia  Of  the  uterus,  weak  and  ineffec- 
tive contractions  of  the  uterus  during  childbirth.— In-  i 
fantlle  uterus,  an  undeveloped  uterus.—  In  utero,  in  i 
the  womb.- Inversion  of  the  uterus,  an  accident  that 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  occurs  after  delivery,  in  which  I 
the  flabby  uterus  tui'ns  inside  out.—  Involution  of  the 
uterus,  the  process  of  restoration  of  the  uterus  to  its 
original  size  after  childbirth.  This  occurs  through  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  hypertrophied  uterine  muscle. —  Isth-  ; 
mus  of  the  uterus,  a  slight  circular  depression  on  the 
external  surface  of  the  womb,  corresponding  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  internal  os.— Neck  of  the  uteruS.  Same  as  , 
cervix  uteri  (which  see,  under  cervix).^  One-homed  ute- 
rus. Same  as  uterus  unicornis.-^  Ob  uteri,  the  mouth  I 
of  the  womb.— Os  uteri  externum,  the  external  os  or 
mouth  of  the  womb,  forming  the  opening  into  the  vagina. 
— Os  Uteri  internum,  the  internal  os,  at  the  junction  uf 
the  cervix  with  the  corpus  of  the  womb. —  Pregnant 
uterus.  Same  as  gravid  uterus.- Procidentia  of  the  : 
uterus,  an  exaggerated  condition  of  prolapse,  in  which 
the  organ  passes  through  the  vulvar  orifice.— Prolapse 
of  the  uterus,  a  descent  of  the  womb  from  its  proper 
position,  owing  to  relaxation  of  the  parts  normally  sus- 
taining it.— Puerperal  uterus,  the  uterus  after  child- 
birth and  before  the  completion  of  involution. — Betrac- 
tores  uteri  See  refractor.- RetroflecUon  of  the 
uterus.  See  reiro/fectioTC.-  Retroversion  of  the  ute- 
rus. See  retroversion. — Rupture  of  the  uterus,  (a) 
A  tear  in  the  wall  of  the  womb,  taking  place  during  labor 
when  there  Is  an  impediment  to  the  descent  of  the  child : 
a  rare  and  usually  fatal  accident.  (6)  Same  as  hernia  of 
the  uterus.— Sept&te  uterus.  Same  as  uterus  bilocu- 
laris.— Subinvolution  of  the  uterus,  delayed  or  incom- 
plete involution  of  the  uterus. — Two-chambered  ute-  , 
rus.  Same  asuterus  bUoeiularis.—  Two-horned  Uterus. 
Same  as  uterus  Hcomis. —  Uterus  hicomis,  a  two-homed 
womb,  resulting  from  incomplete  union  of  right  and  left 
oviducts.  It  is  normal  in  vailous  animals,  abnormal  in 
woman.— Uterus  biforis,  a  septate  uterus  in  which  the 
septum  exists  only  at  the  external  os,  the  cavity  above 
being  single.— Uterus  bilocularis,  a  uterus  the  cavity 
of  which  is  divided  into  two  by  a  septum.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  uterus  bicomis  by  there  being  no  traces  of 
a  division  on  the  surface  of  the  organ.— Uterus  cordi- 
formis. See  heart-shaped  uterus.— VtBiVLB  didelphys, 
or  uterus  diadelphys,  a  Condition  in  which  two  separate 
organs,  distinct  in  aU  their  parts,  exist.  Also  double  ute- 
rus.— Uterus  masculinus.  Same  as  prostatic  vesicle 
(which  see,  under  prostatic).  Also  called  utriculus  mascu- 
lin/us,  utriculus  hominis,  utrievlus  urethrse,  vagina  mas- 
culina,  sinus  prostaticus,  sinus  pocularis,  and  vesicula 
prostatiea.—Vteras  umcomis,  a  defective  uteras  re- 
sulting from  absence  or  arrested  development  of  one  Miil- 
lerian duct,  in  consequence  of  which  but  one  lateral  half 
of  the  uterus  has  been  formed. 


[NL.  (Htibner, 


Diagrammatic  Section  of  Gravid  Uterus  of  Human  Female,  showing 
disposition  of  the  fetus  and  fetal  appendages. 
«,  uterus ;  c,  its  neclc  or  cervix ;  /,  Fallopian  tube ;  rfw,  decidua 
uterina ;  eis,  decidua  serotina ;  dr,  decidua  reflexa,  that  part  of  the 
decidua  uterina  which  is  reflected  over  the  ovum  and  consequently 
envelops  the  chorion :  ch.  chorion,  or  outermost  fetal  envelop  proper 
(originally  the  cell-wall  of  the  ovum),  hned  by  am,  the  amnion,  or  in- 
nermost fetal  envelop,  in  the  cavity  of  which  the  fetus  floats  in  the 
liquor  amnii;  nd,  the  already  shrunken  umbilical  vesicle  lying  be- 
tween the  amnion  and  the  chorion ;  ai,  allantois,  forming  the  navel- 
string,  or  umbilical  cord,  and  the  fetal  part  of  the  placenta ;  e,  z, 
chor&nic  villi,  most  of  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  placen- 
ta;  ^,  OS  tincae,  or  mouth  of  the<fwolnb. 


Utetheisa  (u-te-thi'sa),  n. 
1816).]  A  ge- 
nus of  bom- 
byeid  moths, 
of  the  fam- 
ily Lithosi- 
idse,  contain- 
ing a  few 
beautifully 
colored  spe- 
cies of  mod- 
erate size, 
having  the  antennse  simple  in  both  sexes.  The 
genus  is  represented  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  U.  pui- 


Ulcthtisa  bella. 
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ehella  alone  occurring  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Austra- 
lia. U.  (Deiopeia)  bella  is  a  common  North  American 
species  of  a  crimson  color  witli  wliite  and  black  spots, 
whose  larva  feeds  upon  plants  of  the  genera  Myrica, 
Lespedeza,  Crotalm-ia,  and  Prunus. 

Ut^ard  (ut'gard),  n.  [<  loel.  utgarthar,  tlie  outer 

building,  the  abode  of  the  giant  Utgartha  LoU; 

<ut,  out,  +  garthr,  a  yard :  see  garth^  and  yard. 

Cf.  Midgarcl.'\   In  Scand.  myth.fthe  abode  of  the 

giants;  the  realm  of  Utgard-Lold. 
Tltia  (ii'ti-a),  71.    [Also7jMtJa;"W.  Ind.]    AWest 

Indian  octodont  rodent  of  the  genus  Capromys. 
Iltilet  (ii'til),  a.     [<  F.  uUle  =  Sp.  Pg.  utU  =  It. 

utile,  <  L.  utilis,  serviceable,  useful,  <  uti,  use : 

seewei.]    Useful;  profitable;  beneficial. 

The  boke  of  Nurture  for  men,  seruauntes,  and  chyldren, 
with  Stans  puer  ad  mensam,  newly  corrected,  very  vtyle 
and  necessary  vnto  all  youth. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  Ixxxvii. 

utilisable,  utilisation,  etc.    See  utiUsable,  etc. 

utilitarian  (u-til-i-ta'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  util- 
ity +  -arian. '  Cf .  F.  uUlitaire.J  I.  a.  Consist- 
ing in' or  pertaining  toutUity;  having  regard 
to  utility  rather  than  beauty  and  the  like ;  spe- 
cifically, making  the  greatest  good  of  the  great- 
est number  the  prime  consideration.  See  the 
quotations. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1822-23  that  I  formed  the  plan 
of  a  little  society,  to  be  composed  of  young  men  free- 
ing in  fundamental  principles — acknowledging  Utility  as 
their  standard  in  ethics  and  politics.  ,  ,  ,  The  fact  would 
hardly  be  worth  mentioning,  but  tor  the  circumstance  that 
the  name  I  gave  to  the  society  1  had  planned  was  the 
Utilitarian  Society.  It  was  the  first  time  that  any  one 
had  taken  the  title  of  utilitarian,  and  the  term  made  its 
way  into  the  language  from  this  humble  source.  I  did 
not  invent  the  word,  but  found  it  in  one  of  Gait's  novels, 
"The  Annals  of  the  Parish."  J.  S.  Mill. 

The  pursuit  of  such  happiness  is  taught  by  the  utilita- 
rian philosophy,  a  phrase  used  by  Bentham  himself  in 
1802,  and  therefore  not  invented  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  as  he 
supposed,  in  1823.  Emsye.  Brit.,  II.  676. 

II.  n.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  utili- 
tarianism. 

I  told  my  people  that  I  thought  they  had  more  sense 
than  to  secede  from  Christianity  to  become  Utilitarians; 
for  that  it  would  be  a  confession  of  ignorance  of  the  faith 
they  deserted,  seeing  that  it  was  the  main  duty  inculcated 
by  our  religion  to  do  all  in  morals  and  manners  to  which 
the  newfangled  doctrine  of  utility  pretended. 

Qalt,  Annals  of  the  Parish  (1821),  xxxv. 

utilitarianism  (u-til-i-ta'ri-an-izm),  n.  [<  utili- 
tarian +  -ism.']  '  The  doctrine  that  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number  should  be 
the  sole  aim  of  all  public  action,  together  -with 
the  hedonistic  theory  of  ethics,  upon  which  this 
doctrine  rests.  Utilitarianism  originated  with  the 
marquis  Cesare  Bonesana  Beccaria  (1735-93),  but  its  great 
master  was  Jeremy  Bentham  (1748-1832).  He  held  that 
the  sole  possible  rational  motive  is  the  expectation  of 
pleasure,  as  measured  by  the  intensity,  propinquity,  and 
duration  of  the  pleasure,  and  the  strength  of  the  expec- 
tation. Utilitarian  ethics,  however,  does  not  insist  that 
such  considerations  need  or  ought  to  determine  action  in 
special  cases,  b^t  only  that  the  rules  of  morals  should 
be  founded  upon  them.  Tliese  views  greatly,  and  advan- 
tageously, influenced  ethical  thought  and  legislation  in 
France,  England,  and  the  United  States. 

Utilitarianize  (u-til-i-ta'ri-an-iz),  V.  t.;  pret. 
and  pp.  utilitarianized.  ppr.  utilitarianizitig. 
[<  utilitarian  +  -fee.]  To  act  as  a  utilitarian 
toward;  cause  to  serve  a  utilitarian  purpose. 
[Bare.] 

Matter-of-fact  people,  .  .  .  who  utilitarianize  every- 
thing. J^s.  C.  Meredith,  My  Home  in  Tasmania. 

utility  (u-til'i-ti),  n. ;  pi.  utilities  (-tiz).  [<  ME. 
uUlitee,  utyltie,  <  OF.  utilite,  F.  uUlitS  =  Sp. 
utilidad  =  Pg.  uUlidade  =  It.  utilitd,  <  L. 
utiUta(t-)s,  usefulness,  serviceableness,  profit,' 
<  utilis,  useful :  see  uUle.']  1 .  The  character  of 
being  useful;  usefulness;  p'rofitableness ;  the 
state  of  being  serviceable  or  conducive  to  some 
desirable  or  valuable  end. 

Bootes  smale  of  noon  utUitee 
Cutte  of  for  lettyng  of  fertUitee. 

PaUadius,  Huabondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  79. 

By  utility  is  meant  that  property  in  any  object  whereby 
it  tends  to  produce  benefit  advantage,  pleasure,  good,  or 
happiness^  '  Jevons,  PoL  Econ.,  p.  42. 

An  undertaking  of  enormous  labour,  and  yet  of  only 
very  partial  utility. 

Fitzedward  Hall,  Modern  English,  p.  36. 

2.  Use;  profit. 

That  money  growyng  of  suche  talagis  be  in  the  kepyng 
of  iiii.  sad  men  and  trewe,  and  that  to  be  chosen,  and  out 
of  their  kepyng  for  necessites  and  vtylitAs  Qt  the  same 
cite,  and  not  odur  wyse  to  be  spent. 

Arrwld'a  Chrm.  (1602),  p.  6. 

3.  A  useful  thing. 

What  we  produce,  or  desire  to  produce,  is  always,  as  11. 
Say  rightly  terms  it,  an  utility.  Labour  is  not  creative  of 
objects,  but  of  utilities.  J.  S.  Mill,  Pol.  Econ.,  I.  iii.  1 1. 
Particular  utilityt.  See  parti&iUar. — Responsible 
utility.  See  responsible.  =Syn.  1.  Advantage,  Benefit,  etc. 
See  adoantage  and  benefit. 
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utility-man  (ii-til'i-ti-man),  n.  In  theat.  _  , 
an  actor  of  tie  smallest  parts  in  a  play.  A 
supernumerary  is  called  a  utility-man,  or  is  said 
to  have  gone  into  the  "utility,"  when  he  has  a 
part  with  words  given  him. 

utilizable  (u'ti-li-za-bl),  a.  [<  utilize  +  -able.'] 
Capable  of  being  utilized.  Also  spelled  utilis- 
able. 

utilization  (ii''''ti-li-za'shon),  n.  [<  utilize  + 
-ation.]  The  act  of  utilizing  or  turning  to  ac- 
count, or  the  state  of  being  utilized.  Also 
spelled  utilisation. 

A  man  of  genius,  but  of  genius  that  evaded  utilization. 
Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  63. 

utilize  (ii'ti-liz),  V.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  utilized,  ppr. 
utilizing.  [=  F.  uUliser  =  Sp.  Pg.  uUUzar=  It. 
utilizzare;  as  utile  +  4ze.]  To  turn  to  profitable 
account  or  use ;  make  useful;  make  use  of:  as, 
to  utiUze  a  stream  for  driving  machinery.  Also 
spelled  utilise. 

A  variety  of  new  compounds  and  combinations  of  words 
[are  contained  in  Barlow's  "Columbiad"]  .  .  .  as,  to  util- 
ise; to  vagrate,  <feo.  Edinburgh  Bev.,  XV.  28. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Keview  tor  1809  .  .  .  exception  is 
taken  to  .  .  .  utilize.  .  .  .  Utilize,  a  word  both  useful 
and  readily  intelligible,  was  very  slow  in  becoming  nat- 
uralized. Fitzedward  Hall,  Modern  English,  p.  128. 

utilizer  {ii'ti-Ii-z6r),  n.  [<  utilize  +  -eri.]  One 
who  or  that  which  utilizes.  Also  gelled  util- 
iser.  , 

ut  infra  (ut  in'fra).  [L. :  ut,  as ;  infra,  below : 
see  infra-.]    As  below. 

uti  possidetis  (ii'ti  pos^i-de'tis).  [L. :  uU  = 
ut,  as;  possidetis,  2d  pers.  pi.  pres.  ind.  of  ^o«- 
sidere,  possess:  see  possess.]  1.  An  inter- 
dict of  the  civil  law  by  which  a  person  who  was 
in  possession  of  an  immovable  was  protected 
against  any  disturbance  of  his  possession,  it 
could  also  be  used  where  there  was  a  suit  pending  about 
the  title,  in  order  to  determine  with  whom  the  possession 
should  remain  during  the  suit.  Only  the  possessor  ani/mo 
domini  was  protected,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  the 
protection  of  the  interdict  was  extended  to  certain  per- 
sons who  had  the  mere  physical  possession.  The  ques- 
tion of  good  faith  was  as  a  rule  unimportant,  except 
that  if  the  possession  had  been  acquired  by  force,  or  by. 
stealth,  or  as  a  mere  precarium  from  the  defendant,  the  in- 
terdict could  not  be  used  against  him,  but  the  defendant 
could  not  object  that  the  possession  had  been  acquired 
in  this  way  from  a  third  person.  This  interdict  and  the 
corresponding  one  for  movables  were  called  retinendee 
possessionis  (for  retaining  possession),  as  they  were  gi'anted 
(except  in  some  cases,  about  which  the  commentators  dif- 
fer) only  to  peisons  who  had  not  lost  their  possession,  but 
had  merely  been  disturbed  in  it. 
2.  In  international  law,  the  basis  or  principle 
of  a  treaty  which  leaves  belligerent  parties  in 
possession  of  what  they  have  acquired  by  their 
arms  during  the  war. 

Utist,  n.    See  utas. 

Utlagaref,  ».  [<  ML.  utlagaria,  outlawry:  see 
outlawry.]    Outlawry. 

And  anon  as  the  seide  utlagare  was  certyfyed,  my  Lord 

Tresorer  gratmted  the  seid  vij.  o.  marc  to  my  Lord  of  Norf- 

folk,  for  the  arrerag  of  hys  sowde  qeyl  ho  was  in  Scotland. 

Paston  Letters,  I.  41. 

utlandf,  n.  and  a.    Same  as  outland. 

utlaryt,  utlauryt,  n.  [<  ML.  *utlaria,  utlagaria, 
outlawry:  seeoutlamry.]  Outlawry.  Camden, 
Bemains,  Surnames. 

utlegationt  (ut-le-ga'shon),  n.  [For  *utlagation, 
<  ML.  utlagaUo(n-),  <  uilagare,  outlaw:  see  out- 
law, v.]  The  act  of  outlawing;  outlawry.  S. 
Butler,  Hudibras,  III.  i.  205. 

utmost  (ut'most),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  utmest,  ute- 
mest,  utemseste,  outemeste,  <  AS.  utemest,  ytmest, 
ytemest,  <  Ut,  out,  +  double  superl.  safBx^m-est: 
see  out  and  -most.  Cf .  outmost,  a  doublet  of  ut- 
most; at.  silso  uttermost.]  I.  a.  superl.  1.  Being 
at  the  furthest  point  or  extremity  or  bound; 
furthest;  extreme;  last. 

Take  you  oS  his  vtmoat  weed,  and  beholde  the  comeli- 

nesse,  beautie,  and  riches  which  lie  hid  within  his  inward 

sense  and  sentence.       Hakluyt's  Voyages,  To  the  Keader. 

Many  wise  men  have  miscarried  in  praising  great  de- 

signes  before  the  utmost  event. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 
A  white  gull  flew 
Straight  toward  the  utmost  boundary  of  the  East. 

S.  W.  Qilder,  New  Day,  Prelude. 

2.  Of  the  greatest  or  highest  degree,  number, 
quantity,  or  the  like :  as,  the  utmost  assiduity ; 
the  utmost  harmony;  the  utmost  misery  or  hap- 
piness. 

I'll  .  .  .  undertake  to  bring  him 
Where  he  shall  answer,  by  a  lawful  form. 
In  peace,  to  his  utmost  peril. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  1,  S26. 
Many  hane  done  their  utmost  best,  sincerely  and  truly, 
according  to  their  conceit,  opinion,  and  vnderstanding. 
Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  'Travels,  II.  108. 
He  showed  the  utmost  aversion  to  business. 

Preacott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  2. 
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II.  n.  The  extreme  limit  or  extent. 
This  night  I'll  know  the  utmost  of  my  fate. 

Webster,  White  Devil,  v.  4. 
Hints  and  glimpses,  germs  and  crude  essays  at  a  system, 
is  tlie  utmost  they  pretend  to. 

Lamb,  Imperfect  Sympathies. 
To  do  one's  utmost,  to  do  all  one  can. 

Bigoted  and  intolerant  Protestant  legislators  did  their 
little  utmost  to  oppress  their  Soman  Catholic  fellow-sub- 
jects, even  in  Ireland. 

Ashton,  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  II.  132. 

Utopia  (u-to'pi-a),  n.  [=  F.  Utopie ,;  <  NL.  Uto- 
pia (see  def .),  lit. '  Nowhere,'  <  Gr.  ov,  no,  not,  -f- 
TfiTTOf ,  place,  spot.]  1 .  An  imaginary  island,  de- 
scribed by  Sir  Thomas  More  in  a  work  entitled 
"Utopia,"  published  in  1516,  as  enjoying  the 
utmost  perfection  in  law,  politics,  etc..  Hence 
— 2.  [I.  c]  A  place  or  state  of  ideal  perfection. 
Unionists  charged  Socialism  with  incoherent  raving 
about  impossible  Utopias,  whilst  doing  nothing  practical 
to  protect  any  single  trade. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXVI.  726. 

3.  Any  imaginary  region. 

Some  say  it  [the  Phoenix]  liveth  in  Aethiopia,  others  in 
Arabia,  some  in  Aegypt,  others  in  India,  and  some  I  thinke 
in  Utopia,  for  such  must  that  be  which  is  described  by 
Lactantius — that  is,  which  neither  was  singed  in  the  com- 
bustion of  Phaeton,  or  overwhelmed  by  the  inmidation  of 
Deucalion.  Sir  T.  Broume,  Vulg.  En.,  iii.  12. 

4.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  coleopterous  insects. 
Tliomson,  1864. 

Utopian  (ii-to'pi-an),  a.  andn.  [<  Utopia  +  -an.] 

1.  a.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  Uto- 
pia.— 2.  [I.  c.]  Founded  upon  or  involving 
imaginary  or  ideal  .perfection;  chimerical. 

Utopian  parity  is  a  kind  of  government  to  be  wished  for, 
rather  than  effected. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Keader,  p.  64. 

3.  [I.e.]  Belonging  to  no  locality:  as,  "titular 
and  Utopian  bishops,"  Bingham,  Antiquities, 
iv.  6. 
II.  n.  1.  An  inhabitant  of  Utopia. 

Such  subtile  opinions  as  few  but  Utopians  are  likely  to 
fall  into  we  in  this  climate  do  not  greatly  fear. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

2.  [I.  c]  One  who  forms  or  favors  schemes  sup- 
posed to  lead  to  a  state  of  perfect  happiness, 
justice,  virtue,  etc. ;  an  ardent  but  impractical 
political  or  social  reformer:  an  optimist. 

utopianism  (u-to'pi-an-izm),  n.  [<  Utopian  + 
■4sm.]  The  characteristic  views  or  bent  of  mind 
of  a  Utopian ;  ideas  founded  on  or  relating  to 
ideal  social  perfectibility ;  optimism. 

Utopianism :  that  is  another  of  the  devil's  pet  words.  I 
believe  the  quiet  admission  which  we  are  all  of  us  so  ready 
to  make,  that  because  things  have  long  been  wrong,  it  is 
impossible  they  should  ever  be  rightvls  one  of  the  most 
fatal  sources  of  misery  and  crime. 

Buskin,  Architecture  and  Painting,  ii. 

utopianizer  (u-to'pi-an-I-z6r),  n.    [<  Utopian  + 

-iz-er.]    Same  as  Utopian,  n.,  2.    Souikey,  The 

Doctor,  ccxli.  Alao  spelled  utopianiser.  [Bare.] 

utopiast  (ii-to'pi-ast),  n.    [<  Utopia  +  -ast.]   A 

Utopian.     [Bare.] 

But  it  is  the  weakness  of  Utopiasts  of  every  class  to  place 
themselves  outside  the  pale  of  their  own  system. 

'Westminster  Bev.,  CXXVIL  130. 

utopicalt  (ii-top'i-kal),  a.  [<  Utopia  leee  Utopia) 
+  -ic-al]    Utopian.    Bp.  Hall,  Works,  n.  368. 

utopism  (ii'to-pizm),  n.  [<  Utopia  +  -ism.] 
Utopianism.     [Bare.] 

It  is  utopism  to  believe  that  the  state  will  have  more 
unity,  more  harmony,  more  patriotism,  because  you  have 
suppressed  the  family  and  property.  Cyc.  Pol,  Set.,  HI.  268. 

Utopist  (u'to-pist),  n.  [<  Utopia  4-  -ist]  A 
Utopian ;  an  optimist. 

Like  the  utopists  of  modem  days,  Plato  has  developed 
an  a  priori  theory  of  what  the  State  should  be. 

e.  H.  Lewes,  History  of  Philosophy  (ed.  1880),  L  278. 

Utra<iuism  (u'tra-kwizm),  n.  [<  L.  utrague, 
neut.  pi.  of  utergue,  both,  one  and  the  other, 
also  each,  either  (<  uter,  each,  either  (see  wlie- 
tlier'i-),  +  -que,  and),  -f-  -ism.]  The  doctrines  of 
the  Utraqnists  or  Calixtines,  whose  chief  tenet 
was  that  communicants  should  partake  in  both 
kinds  (that  is,  of  the  cup  as  well  as  of  the  bread) 
in  the  Lord's  Supper.    See  CalixUne^. 

Utraquist  (ii'tra-twist),  n.  [<  Utragu{ism)  + 
-ist.]  One  of  fte  Calixtines,  or  conservative 
Hussites.    See  Calixtine^. 

Utrecht  velvet.    See  velvet. 

utricle  (u'tri-kl),  n.  [<  F.  utrieule,  <  L.  utri- 
culus,  a  little  leather  bag  or  bottle,  also  (only 
in  Pliny)  a  hull  or  husk  of  grain,  a  bud  or  ealy- 
ele  of  a  flower,  the  abdomen  of  bees,  a  little 
uterus  (confused  with  uterus,  womb),  dim.  of 
Uter,  a  leather  bag  or  bottle.]  1 .  A  small  sae. 
cyst,  bag,  or  reservoir  of  the  body ;  an  ordinary 
histological  cell.—  2.  The  common  sinus  of  the 
inner  ear;  the  larger  of  two  sacs  in  the  vesti- 
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bule  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  of  the  ear 
(the  smalleronebeingthe  8acoule),lodgedinthe 
fovea  hemielliptioa,  of  oval  and  laterally  com- 
pressed shape,  communicating  with  the  open- 
ings of  the  membranous  semicircular  canals,  and 
indirectly  also  with  the  saccule.  Also  called 
saceulits  communis,  sacoulus  hemiellipUcus,  sac- 
ouliis  semiovaUs,  utriculus  vestibuU. — 3.  In  iot., 
a  seed-vessel  consisting  of  a  very  thin  loose 
pericarp,  inclosing  a  single  seed;  any  thin  bot- 
tle-like or  bladder-like  body,  as  the  perigyni- 
um  of  Carex.  See  cuts  imder  Swroohatus  and 
Perigynvum.  Also  Miricwte  in  all  senses. — 
Internal  or  primordial  utricle.  See  primm'dial.— 
Utricle  of  the  urethra.  Same  as  prostatic  vesicle  (which 
see,  under  prostatic).  Tor  other  names,  see  uterm  mascii- 
lirma,  under  itterus.— Utricle  Of  the  vestibule.  See 
def.  2. 

utricular  (u-trik'u-lar),  a.  [=  P.  utrieulcdre  = 
Sp.  Pg.  utricular;  di.  L.  uiricularius,  a  bagpi- 
per, a  ferryman,  lit.  pertaining  to  a  bag,  <  Ii. 
utrioultis,  a  leather  bag:  see  utricle.^  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  utricle,  in  any  sense ;  resem- 
bling a  utricle ;  forming  a  utricle,  or  having 
utricles. — 3.  Resembling  a  utricle  or  bag :  spe- 
cifloally  applied  in  chemistry  to  the  condition 
of  certain  substances,  as  sulphur,  the  vapor  of 
which,  on  coming  in  contact  with  cold  bodies, 
condenses  in  the  form  of  globules,  composed  of 
a  soft  external  pellicle  filled  with  liquid. 

Utricularia  (u-trik-u-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnae- 
us, 1737),  <  li'.  utricuVus,  a  IJag:  see  utricle.']  A 
remarkable  genus  of  plants,  the  bladderworts, 
the  type  of  the  order  ZenUbularieee,  once  known 
as  LenUbularia  (Rivinus,  1690).  They  are  charac- 
terized by  having  a  two-parted  calyx  with  entire  segments. 
The  genus  comprises  about  160  species,  or  nearly  the  entii'e 
order,  principally  tropical,  and  American  or  Australian, 
«ome  of  them  widely  distributed  over  the  world.  Their 
-characteristic  habit  is  that  of  elongated  floating  rootless 
.stems,  clothed  with  close  whorls  of  capiUary  and  repeat- 
edly forking  green  leaves,  by  some  considered  as  branches, 
in  most  cases  elegantly  dissected  and  fringe-like.  These 
become  massed  together  at  the  apex  into  a  small,  bright- 
«reen  roundish  ball  or  winter-bud.  The  flowers  are  soli- 
tary or  racemed,  two-lipped,  strongly  personate  and 
spurred,  usually  yellow,  and  borne  on  mostly  naked 
scapes  projecting  from  the  water ;  they  resemble  other- 
wise those  of  the  other  personate  orders,  but  have  a  glo- 
430Be  free  central  placenta,  like  the  Prvmuiacese.  Most 
species  produce  great  numbers  of  small,  obliquely  ovoid 
bladders,  formed  of  a  thin,  delicate  membrane,  open- 
ing at  the  smaller  end  by  a  very  elastic  valvular  lid,  and 
•covered  within  by  projecting  quadrifid  processes,  serving 
AS  absorbent  organs,  and  each  composed  of  four  divergent 
arms  mounted  on  a  short  pedicel.  The  bladders  serve, 
like  various  appendages  in  other  insectivorous  plants,  tor 
ibe  absorption  of  soft  animal  matter,  forming  traps  for 
minute  water-insects,  larvse,  entomostracans,  and  tardi- 
grades.  Other  species  are  terrestrial,  growing  upon  moist 
earth,  and  often  bearing  a  rosette  of  linear  or  spatulate 
leaves,  or  sometimes  covered  with  bladders,  as  the  aqiiatic 
species.  A  few  species  are  epiphytes,  and  produce  blad- 
ders on  multifld  rhizomes,  as  in  U.  Tnontana  of  tropical 
America.  In  this  and  several  other  species  the  plant  also 
forms  numerous  tubers,  which  serve  as  reservoirs  of  water, 
4ind  enable  these,  unlike  all  other  species,  to  grow  in  dry 


Tlowering  Plant  of  Greater  Bladderwort  (JJtricularia  vulgaris'). 

.a,  corolla ;  6.  pistil,  longitudinal  section ;  c,  fruit;  </,  part  of  the  leaf 

with  a  bladder. 

places.  There  are  U  species  in  the  United  States,  of  which 
V.  vulgaris  is  the  most  widely  distributed.  U.  clandestina, 
a  common  coast  species,  bears  nimierous  globose  whitish 
cUstogamous  flowers,  besides  the  normal  ones,  which  are 
broafiy  personate  and  yellow.  Two  species,  clilefly  of  the 
Atlantic  coast,  &.  purpurea  and  U.  resupinata,  are  excep- 
tional in  tlieir  purple  flowers.  V.  nelumUfolia  of  Brazil 
is  singular  in  its  growing  only  in  water  lodged  in  the  dilated 
leaf-bases  of  a  large  TiUandsia,  and  propagating  not  only 
by  seeds,  but  also  by  runners,  which  grow  from  one  host 
plant  to  the  next. 

Tltriculate  (u-trik'u-lat),  a.  [<  NL.  utriculatus, 
<  L.  uiricultis,  a  little  bag :  see  utricle.']  _  Hav- 
ing a  utricle '.formed  into  a  utricle ;  utricular. 

nitriculi,  n.    Plural  of  utriculus. 
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Utriculiferous  (u-trlk-u-lif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  utri- 
culus, a  little  bag,  +  ferre  =  B.  bear^.]  In  bot., 
bearing  or  producing  utricles  or  bladders. 

Utrlculiform  (u-trik'u-li-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  utricu- 
lus, a  little  bag  (see  utricle),  +  forma,  form: 
see  form.]  In  bot.,  having  the  form  of  a  utri- 
cle; utricular. 

Utriculoid  (u-trik'u-loid),  a.  [<  L.  utriculus,  a 
little  bag,  +'  Gr.  elSog,  form.]  Same  as  utriculi- 
form. 

utriculose  (u-trik'u-los),  a.  [<  L.  utriculus,  a 
little  bag:  see  utricle.]  In  bot.,  same  as  utric- 
ular. 

utriculus  (u-trik'H-lus),  n. ;  pi.  utriculi  (-li). 
[NL. :  see  utricle.]  In  anat,  zool.,  and  bot., 
same  as  utricle. 

The  diiferences  which  are  seen  in  it  are  partly  due  to 
the  way  in  which  the  two  cavities  of  the  vestibule,  the 
utriculus  and  sacculns,  are  connected  together,  and  to  the 
course  taken  by  the  semicircular  canals  which  spring 
from  the  former.  Oegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.^  p.  636. 

Utriculus  homlnis,  utriculus  masculinus.  Same  as 
uterus  Tnasculinus.  See  prostatic  vesicle,  under  prostatic, 
—Utriculus  prostaticus.  Same  as  prostatic  sinus  (which 
see,  under  orosiotic).— Utriculus  urethrsa,  the  prostatic 
vesicle.— utriculus  vestibuU.  Same  as  utricle,  2. 
utriform  (u'tri-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  uter,  a  leather 
bottle,  +  forma,  form.]  Shaped  like  a  leather 
bottle. 

They  may  be  leathern-bottle-shaped  (utriform). 

Quart.  Jour.  Gfeol.  Soc.,  XLV.  iii.  566. 

utter  (ut'er),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  utter,  uttur,  uttre, 
<  AS.  atera,  utterra,  ultra,  ytra  =  OPries.  Utere 
=  OHGr.  Hzero^  uzzero  =  leel.  ytri  =  Sw.  yttre  = 
Dan.  ydre,  ad]. ;  cf .  early  MB.  utter,  <  AS.  utor, 
attor  =  OS.  Utar  =  OHG.  Hear,  uzer,  T^G.  Hzer, 
&.  ausser,  adv.  and  prep. ;  compar.  of  AS.  Ut, 
etc.,  out :  see  out,  and  cf .  outer^,  of  which  utter 
is  a  doublet.]  I.  a.  If.  That  is  or  lies  on  the 
exterior  or  outside ;  outer. 

Somon  [yeoman]  vssher  be-fore  the  dore, 
In  vttur  chambur  lies  on  the  flore. 

BaJbees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  316. 
To  the  Bridge's  utter  gate  I  came. 

Spenser,  V.  Q.,  IV.  x.  11. 
Then  he  brought  me  forth  into  the  utter  court. 

Ezek.  xlvl.  21. 

He  compassed  the  inner  Citty  with  three  walls,  <fc  the 

vtter  Citty  with  as  many.         Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  66. 

St.  Situated  at  or  beyond  the  limits  of  some- 
thing; remote  from  some  center;  outward;  out- 
side of  any  place  or  space. 

Ther  lakketh  nothing  to  thyn  utter  eyen 
That  thou  nart  blind.  ' 

Chaucer,  Second  Nun's  Tale,  1.  498. 
Through  vUer  and  through  middle  darkness  borne. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  16. 

3.  Complete;  total;  entire;  perfect;  absolute. 

Thy  foul  disgrace 
And  utter  ruin  of  the  house  of  York. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  i.  1.  264. 
Gentlemen,  ye  be  utter  strangers  to  me ;  I  know  you  not. 
Bwnyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  184. 
A  low  despairing  cry 
Of  utter  misery :  "Let  me  die  ! " 

WhiUier,  The  Witch's  Daughter. 

4.  Peremptory;  absolute;  unconditional;  im- 
qualified;  final. 

Utter  refusal.  Clarendon. 

Utter  barrister.    See  outer  bar,  under  outers. 

II.  n.  The  extreme;  the  utmost. 

I  take  my  leave  readie  to  countervaile  all  your  cour- 
tesies to  the  utter  of  my  power. 

Aubrey,  Lives,  Walter  Baleigh. 

[Excessive  pressure]  produces  an  irregular  indented  sur- 
face, which  by  workmen  is  said  to  be  full  of  utters. 

0.  Byrne,  Artisan's  Handbook,  p.  336. 

utter  (ut'6r),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  uttren,  outren  (=  LG. 
iitern  =  MHG-.  uzern,  inzern,  G.  aussern  =  Sw. 
yttra  =  Dan.  ytre),  put  out,  utter,  <  AS.  utor, 
uttor,  out,  outside :  see  utter,  a.  Cf .  out,  v.]  1. 
To  put  out  or  forth;  expel ;  emit. 

Who,  having  this  inward  overthrow  in  himself,  was  the 
more  vexed  that  he  could  not  utter  the  rage  thereof  upon 
his  outward  enemies.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 

He  looked  in  vain  for  the  sage  Nicholas  Vedder,  with  his 
broad  face,  double  chin,  and  fair  long  pipe,  uttering  clouds 
of  tobacco-smoke  instead  of  idle  speeches. 

Irvmg,  Rip  van  Winkle. 

2.  To  dispose  of  to  the  public  or  in  the  way  of 
trade ;  specifically,  to  put  into  circulation,  as 
money,  notes,  base  coin,  etc. :  now  used  only 
in  the  latter  specific  sense. 

With  danger  uttren  we  al  our  chaSare ; 
Gret  prees  at  market  maketh  dere  ware. 
Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale  (ed.  Tyrwhitt), 

[1.  621. 
Marchauntes  do  utter  .  .  .  wares  and  commodities. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Govemour,  iii.  30. 

Such  mortal  drugs  I  have ;  but  Mantua's  law 
Is  death  to  any  he  that  utters  them. 

Shak.,  E.  and  J.,  v.  1.  67. 
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The  coinage  of  1723  (which  was  never  uttered  In  Ire- 
land). Leeky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  viL 

3.  To  give  public  expression  to ;  disclose ;  pub- 
lish; pronounce;  speak:  reflexively,  to  give  ut- 
terance to,  as  one's  thoughts ;  express  one's  self. 

But  noght-for-that  so  moche  of  drede  had. 
That  vnne  thes  myght  outre  wurde  ne  say. 

Bom.  ofPairtenay  (E.  E.  T.  &.),  1.  2816. 
These  very  words 
I've  heard  him  utter  to  his  son-in-law. 

Shalk.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  2. 136. 
Stay,  sister,  I  would  utter  to  you  a  business, 
But  I  am  very  loath. 

Webster,  Devil's  Law-Case,  iii  3. 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice, 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice. 

Addison,  Ode,  Spectator,  No.  465. 

4.  In  law,  to  deliver,  or  offer  to  deliver,  as  an 
unlawfxil  thing  for  an  unlawful  purpose. =syn.  3. 
Utter,  Enunciate,  PronouTice,  Deliver,  express,  broach. 
Utter  is  the  most  general  of  the  italicized  words ;  it  ap- 
plies to  any  audible  voice :  as,  to  utter  a  sigh,  a  slu-iek, 
an  exclamation.  The  rest  apply  to  words.  Enunciate  e^- 
presses  careful  utterance,  meaning  that  each  sound  or 
word  is  made  completely  audible:  as,  enunciate  your  words 
distinctly.  Pronounce  applies  to  units  of  speech :  as,  he 
cannot  pronounce  the  letter  "r" ;  he  pronounces  his  words 
indistinctly;  he  pronounced  an  oration  atthegiave;  he 
pronounced  the  sentence  of  death :  the  last  two  of  these 
imply  a  solemn  and  formal  utterance.  Deliver  refers  to 
the  whole  speech,  including  not  only  utterance,  but  what- 
ever there  may  be  of  help  from  skilful  management  of  the 
voice,  gesture,  etc.:  as,  "a  poor  speech  well  delivered  is 
generally  more  effective  than  a  good  speech  badly  deliv- 
ered." Deliver  still  has,  however,  sometimes  its  old  aense 
of  simply  utteiing  or  making  known  in  any  way. 

uttert  (ut'er),  ad«.     [<  utter,  a.]     1.  Outside; 
on  the  outside ;  out. 
The  portir  with  his  pikis  tho  put  him  vttere. 
And  warned  him  the  wickett  while  the  wacche  durid. 
Richard  the  Bedeless,  iii.  232. 
2.  Utterly. 

So  utter  empty  of  those  excellencies 
That  tame  authority. 

Beau,  and  Ft.,  King  and  No  King,  iv.  1. 
It  utter  excludes  his  former  excuse  of  an  allegoiy. 

Sandys,  Travalles,  p.  47. 

utterable  (ut'^r-a-bl),  a.  [<  utter  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  uttered,  pronounced,  or  ex- 
pressed. 

He  hath  changed  the  ineffable  name  into  a  name  utter- 
able  by  man,  and  desirable  by  all  the  world. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  63. 

utterableness  (ut'er-a-bl-nes),  «.    The  charac- 
ter of  being  utterable. 
utterance^  (ut'6r-ans),  n.     [<  utter  +  -ance.] 

1.  The  act  of  uttering,  (a)  a  putting  forth;  disposal 
by  sale  or  otherwise ;  circulation. 

What  of  our  comodities  haue  most  vtteranee  there,  and 
what  prices  will  be  giuen  for  them. 

Hakluyfs  Voyages,  I.  300. 

But  the  English  have  so  ill  utterance  for  their  warm 

clothes  in  these  hot  countries.     Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  96- 

(&)  The  act  of  sounding  or  expressing  with  the  voice ;  vocal 

expression ;  also,  power  of  speaking ;  speech. 

Where  so  euer  knowledge  doth  accompanie  the  witte, 
there  best  vtt&raivx  doth  alwaies  awaite  vpon  the  tonge. 
Aschain,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  29. 
They  .  .  .  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues,  as  the 
Spirit  gave  them  utterance.  Acts  ii.  4. 

Even  as  a  man  that  in  some  trance  hath  seen 
More  than  his  wondering  utterance  can  unfold. 

Drayton,  Idea,  Ivii. 
Her  Charms  are  dumb,  they  want  Utterance. 

Steele,  Grief  A-la-Mode,  iii  1. 

2.  That  which  is  uttered  or  conveyed  by  the 
voice ;  a  word  or  words :  as,  the  utterances  of  the 
pulpit. 

I  hear  a  sound  of  many  languages. 
The  utterance  of  nations  now  no  more. 

Bryant,  Earth. 

Their  emotional  utterances  [those  of  the  lower  animals] 

are  rich  and  various,  and,  when  we  once  get  the  right  clue 

to  their  interpretation,  reveal  a  vast  life  of  pleasure  and 

pain,  want  and  satisfaction. 

J.  Sully,  Sensation  and  Intuition,  p.  16. 
Barrel-organ  utterance,  the  involuntary  repetition  of 
a  word  or  phrase  just  uttered  by  the  speaker  or  another ; 
echolalia.  See  tfiso  recurring  utterances. — Recurring 
utterances.  See  recurrin^r.— Scanning  utterance. 
Same  as  syllabic  utterance.—  Staccato  utterance.  Same 
as  syllabic  utterance.—  Syllabic  utterance,  a  defect  in 
speech  consisting  in  an  inability  to  enunciate  as  a  whole 
a  word  of  more  than  one  syllabi^  in  consequence  of  which 
each  syllable  must  be  sounded  independently  as  a  sepa- 
rate word, 
utterance^t  (ut'er-ans),  n.  [An  expanded  form, 
due  to  confusion  with  utter,  uttermost,  of  *ut- 
trance,  uttraunce,eaTlieToutrance:  see  outrance.] 
The  last  or  utmost  extremity;  the  bitter  end; 
death. 

Come  fate  into  the  list, 
And  champion  me  to  the  utterance ! 

ShaJc.,  Macbeth,  iii  1. 72. 

utterer  (ut'er-er),  n.    [<  utter,  v.,  +  -erl.]    One 
who  utters.    Specifically— (a)  One  who  disposes  of,  by 
sale  or  otlierwise. 
Utterers  of  fish,  maintained  chiefly  by  fishing. 

Privy  Council  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  301). 


utterer 

<i)  One  who  puts  into  circulation :  a^,  an  utterer  ot  base 
«oin.  (e)  One  wlio  pronounces,  speaks,  discloses,  or  pub- 
lishes. 

Things  are  made  credible,  either  by  the  known  condi- 
tion and  quality  ot  tlie  utterer,  or  by  the  manifest  likeli- 
hood of  truth  which  they  have  in  themselves. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  ii.  4. 

Iltterestt  (ut'6r-est),  a.  superl.  [<  ME.  uttereste 
(=  OFries.  utersta  =  OHG.  uzarosto,  Gr.  aus- 
serst),  superl.  of  AS.  ut,  etc.,  out:  see  out,  and 
cf.  utter,  and  outerest,  of  which  uttsrest  is  a 
doublet.]    Outermost;  extremest;  utmost. 

The  uttereste  bark  [of  trees]  is  put  ayenis  dest^mperaunce 
of  the  hevene.  Chaucer,  Boethins,  iii.  prose  11. 

uttering  (ut'6r-ing),  m.  [<  ME.  uttring  (=  G. 
amserung  =  Sw.  Dan.  yttring);  verbal  n.  of 
utter,  v."]     1.  Publishing;  circulation. 

I  was  minded  for  a  while  to  have  intermitted  the  utter- 
itig  of  my  writings. 

Spenser,  Works,  App.  ii..  Letter  to  O.  H. 
2.  Utterance. 
Iltterless  (ut'6r-les),  a.    [<  utter  +  -less.^    That 
cannot  be  uttered  or  expressed  in  words ;  un- 
utterable; inexpressible.     [Rare.] 

He  means  to  load 
His  tongue  with  the  full  weight  of  utterless  thought. 

Keats, 

tltterly  (ut'6r-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  utterly,  utrely, 
utterli,  utterliche,  utterlike  (=  MLG.  uterlik  = 
MHG.  uzerlich,  G.  dusserlich);  <  uttei'  +  -ly^. 
Cf.  outerly,  of  which  utterly  is  a  doublet.]  In 
an  utter  manner ;  to  the  full  extent ;  fully;  per- 
fectly; totally;  altogether. 

Yet  most  ye  knowe  a  thynge  that  is  be  hynd, 
Touchyng  the  queue,  whiche  is  to  yow  vnkynd 
And  utterly  ontrew  in  euery  thyng. 

Generydes(E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 120. 

Seudyth  me  utterly  word,  fori  wolle  not  melle  of  it  ellys 

thus  avysed.  Paston  Letters,  1. 155. 

May  all  the  wrongs  that  you  have  done  to  me 
Be  utterly  forgotten  in  my  death. 

Beau,  arid  FL,  Maid's  Tragedy,  il.  1. 

Tlttermoref  (ut'er-mor),  a.  [<  utter  +  -more.'] 
Outer;  further;  utter. 

And  cast  yee  out  the  vnprofltable  seniaunt,  and  send 
yee  hym  in  to  vttermore  derknessis.    Wycl\f,  Mat.  xxv.  30. 

uttermost  (ut'er-most),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  ut- 
termest,  uttermaste,  uttirmest,  <  utter  +  double 
superl.  suffix  -m-est:  see  utter  and  -most,  and 
ef.  utmost.']  I.  o.  superl.  Extreme;  being  in 
the  furthest,  greatest,  or  highest  degree;  ut- 
most. 

The  vttiremeste  ende  of  all  the  kynne. 

York  Plays,  p.  386. 

It  [Kome]  should  be  extended  to  the  uttermost  confines 

of  the  habitable  world.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  147. 

His  accounts  lie  all  ready,  correct  in  black-on-white,  to 
the  uttermost  farthing.        Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  111.  ii.  8. 

II.  n.  The  extreme  limit ;  the  utmost ;  the 
highest,  greatest,  or  furthest ;  the  utmost  power 
or  extent. 

In  the  powers  and  faculties  of  our  souls  God  requireth 
the  utterrruist  which  our  unfeigned  affection  towards  him 
is  able  to  yield.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  T.  6. 

He  is  able  also  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come 
unto  God  by  him.  Heb.  Tii.  25. 

utteruess  (ut'6r-nes),  n.  The  character  of  be- 
ing utter  or  extreme ;  extremity. 

uttrent,  v,  t.  A  Middle  English  variant  of  utter. 
Chaucer. 

TJ-tube  (ii'tub),  n.  A  glass  tube  in  the  shape 
of  the  letter  U,  employed  in  the  laboratory 
chiefly  for  washing  or  desiccating  gases. 

Utum  (Ti'tum),  m.  [Cingalese  name.]  AsmaU 
brown  owl,  Ketupa  eeylonensis. 

utwitht,  adv.  and  prep.  A  Middle  English  form 
of  outwith. 

uva  (ii'va),  n.  PJL.,  <  L.  uva,  a  grape,  also  a 
cluster  ot  grapes,  a  bunch,  also  the  soft  palate, 
the  uvula.]  In  iot.,  a  name  given  to  such  suc- 
culent indehiscent  fruits  as  have  a  central  pla- 
centa. 

TTvaria  (u-va'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus,  1737), 
so  called  "with  ref.  to  the  berries,  <  L.  uva,  a 
grape.]  A  genus  of  plants,  type  of  the  tribe 
Uvariese  in  the  order  Anonaeese.  They  are  charac- 
terized by  having  flowers  with  valvate  sepals,  numerous 
appendaged  stamens,  many  carpels,  and  many  ovules ;  the 
receptacle  and  sometimes  the  stamens  are  truncate.  The 
genus  includes  about  44  species,  natives  of  tropical  Asia 
and  Africa.  They  are  climbiug  or  sarmentose  shrubs,  with 
hairy  stems  and  leaves,  and  bisexual  flowers,  usually  op- 
posite the  leaves.  The  corolla  is  frequently  brown,  green- 
idj,  or  purple,  and  often  densely  velvety.    The  flowers  of 
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several  species  of  India  are  very  fragrant  and  somewhat 
showy,  reaching  in  U,  dvlcit  2  inches  and  in  U,  purpurea 
3  inches  in  diameter.  The  aromatic  roots  of  W.  Narum,  a 
large  woody  climber  with  shining  leaves  and  scarlet  fruit, 
are  used  in  India  as  a  febrifuge,  and  by  distillation  yield  a 
fragrant  greenish  oil.  Some  produce  an  edible  fruit,  as  U, 
Zeylanica  and  U.  macrophylla  of  India.  U.  Caffra,  with 
laurel-like  leaves,  and  fleshy  berries  resembling  cherries, 
occurs  in  Hatal,  and  two  other  extra-limital  species  are 
Australian.  U.  virgata  and  U,  taurifolia,  two  West  In- 
dian trees  known  as  lancewood,  once  classed  here,  are  now  < 
referred  to  the  genus  Oxandra;  and  many  other  former 
American  species  are  now  assigned  to  Guatteria.  Com- 
pare also  Unona  and  Asimitm, 

Uvariese  (ii-va-ri'f-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Bentham 
and  Hooker,  1862)',  <  Uvaria  +  -ese,']  A  tribe 
of  polypetalous  plants,  of  the  order  Anonacex, 
characterized  by  flowers  with  flattened  and 
usually  spreading  petals — all  or  the  inner  ones 
imbricated — and  by  densely  crowded  stamens 
with  connective  so  dilated  at  the  apex  as  to 
conceal  the  anther-cells,  it  includes  13  genera,  all 
tropical,  of  which  Uvaria  is  the  type.  The  only  other 
large  genera,  Guatteria  and  Buguetia,  are  American ;  the 
others  are  principally  East  Indian,  with  4  monotypic  gen- 
era in  Borneo. 

uvarovite  (S-var'o-vit),  n,  [Named  after  S.  S. 
Uvarov,  a  Eussian' statesman  and  author  (1785- 
1855).]  Chrome-garnet,  an  emerald-green  va- 
riety of  garnet  containing  chromium  sesqui- 
oxid.    Also  written  uwarowite,  ouvarovite, 

uvate  (ii'vat),  n,  [<  uva  +  -ateK']  A  conserve 
made  of  grapes.    Simmonds, 

uva-ursi  (u'va-er"si),  n.    See  iearierry,  1. 

uvea  (ii've-a)',  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  u/sa,  a  grape,  a 
cluster  of  grapes:  see  uva.]  1.  The  vascular 
tunic  of  the  eye ;  the  iris,  ciliary  body,  and 
choroid  taken  collectively.  Also  called  tunica 
uvea  and  uveal  tract. —  2.  The  dark  choroid  coat 
of  the  eye.    See  cut  under  eye^. 

uveal  (ii've-al),  a.  [<  uvea  +  -al.]  Of  or  re- 
lating to  the'uvea — Uveal  tract.    Same  as  uvea,  1. 

We  may  regard  the  iris  as  the  anterior  termination  of 
the  ciliary  body  and  choroid,  the  whole  forming,  in  reality, 
one  tissue,  the  uveal  tract.      Wells,  Diseases  of  Eye,  p.  144. 

uveous  (li've-us),  a,  [<  L.  uva,  a  grape,  a 
cluster  of  grapes  (see  uva),  +  -e-ous.]  1.  Re- 
sembling a  grape  or  a  bunch  of  grapes.  Imp. 
Diet. —  2.  In  anat.,  same  as  uveal. 

The  uveous  coat  or  iris  of  the  eye  hath  a  musculous 
power,  and  can  dilate  and  contract  that  round  hole  in  it 
called  the  pupil  or  sight  of  the  eye. 

Raiy,  Works  of  Creation,  ii. 

uvrou,  m.     See  uphroe. 

uvula  (u'vu-la),  ».  [NL.,  dim.  of  L.  uva,  the 
uvula,  a  particular  use  of  uva,  a  grape,  a  cluster 
of  grapes:  see  uva,]  1.  A  small  free  conical 
body,  projecting  downward  and  backward  from 
the  middle  of  the  pendulous  margin  of  the  soft 
palate,  composed  of  the  uvular  muscles  covered 
by  mucous  membrane.  See  outs  under  tonsil 
and  mouth, — 2.  A  prominent  section  of  the 
inferior  vermiform  process  of  the  cerebellum, 
in  advance  of  the  pyramid,  between  the  two 
lateral  lobes  known  as  the  amygdalse  or  ton- 
sils :  so  called  from  being  likened  to  the  uvula 
of  the  palate. — 3.  A  slight  projection  of  mu- 
cous membrane  from  the  bladder  into  the  cystic 
orifice  of  the  urethra ;  the  uvula  vesicsB,  luette 

v^sicale,  or  uvula  of  the  bladder Azygos  uvulae. 

Same  as  rmisculus  uvula. — MUBCUlUS  UVUlSS.  the  muscle 
that  forms,  with  its  fellow,  the  fleshy  pai't  oi:  the  uvula- 
It  arises  from  the  posterior  nasal  spine.  Also  called  uvu- 
2ar£g,— Uvula-spoon,  a  surgical  instrument  like  a  spoon, 
designed  to  be  held  just  under  the  uvula,  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  any  substance  into  the  cavity  behind.— Vesi- 
cal UTUla,  the  uvula  vesicte.    See  def.  3. 

uvular  (u'vu-iar),  a.  [<  uvula  +  -arS.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  io  the  uvula:  as,  vmilar  mucous 
membrane;  MWtttar  movements. — 2.  Made  with 
the  uvula :  said  of  r  when  produced  by  vibra- 
tion of  the  uvula  instead  of  by  that  of  the 
tongue-tip,  as  commonly  in  parts  of  Prance 
and  Germany  and  elsewhere. 

E  must  be  regarded  here  as  a  partial  assimilation  of 
the  i  to  the  following  uvular  r. 

Amer.  Jour.  Philol,,  VIII.  285. 

Uvular  muscle.    Same  as  rmuaeulus  mndee.    See  umda. 

uvulares,  n.    Plural  of  uvularis. 

Uvulaiia  (ii-vu-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus, 
1737) ;  used  earlier,  by  Sirunf els,  1530,  for  the  re- 
lated Buscus  Hypoglossum,  and  by  Bock,  1552, 
for  a  Campanula);  so  called  from  the  pendidous 
flower,  <  NL.  uvula,  the  soft  palate:  see  uvula.] 
A  genus  of  Uliaceous  plants,  type  of  the  tribe 
Uvulariese.  They  are  characterized  by  having  a  slightly 


uzzle 

branched  stem,  and  terminal  pendulous  flowers  with  erect 
and  connivent  or  flinally  spreading  segments.  The  5  spe- 
cies are  all  natives  of  the  eastern  and  central  United  States, 
2  of  them  southern,  the  others  extending  into  Canada. 
They  are  delicate 
plants  growing  from 
a  thick  or  creeping 
rootstock,  with  erect 
stems,  at  first  wrap- 
ped below  in  a  few 
dry  sheatlis,  above 
bearing  alternate 
sessile  or  perfoliate 
ovate  and  lanceolate 
leaves.  The  solitary 
or  twin  flowers  hang 
from  recurving  ped- 
icels, and  are  fol- 
lowed by  triangular- 
ovoid  capsules.  They 
are  known  as  bell- 
wort,  especially  the 
perfoliate  species,  V. 
per/oliata  and  tJ. 
grandifijora,  which 
are  widely  distrib- 
uted. The  sessile- 
leafed  species,  U.  ses- 
sUifolia,  puberula, 
and  Floridana,  are 
now  by  some  sepa- 
rated as  a  genus, 
Oakesia.  See  figures 
under  sessile,  per- 
foliate, and  stoma. 


Flowering  Plant  of  Beilwort  {Uvutaria 

per/oliata), 
a,  flower;  b,  stamen ;  (,  pistil ;  d,  fruit. 


Uvulariese  (ii"vu-la-ri'e-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Eud- 
lieher,  1842),  <  TJvutaria'  +  -ese.]  A  tribe  of  lili- 
aceous plants,  characterized  by  bulbless,  leafy, 
herbaceous  or  climbing  stems  with  alternate 
sessile  or  clasping  leaves,  extrorsely  dehiscent 
anthers,  and  usually  a  looulieidal  capsule,  it 
includes  9  genera,  of  which  Uvularia  is  the  type.  One 
other  genus,  Disporum,  long  known  as  Prosartes,  occurs 
in  America ;  the  others  are  natives  of  Asia  or  Australia, 
or  especially  of  South  Africa,  as  Gloriosa. 

uvularis  (ii-vu-la'ris),  «.;  pi.  wvulares  (-rez). 
[NL.,  <  L.  uviila,  uvula:  see  u/oula.]  The  azy- 
gous  muscle  of  the  uvula ;  the  azygos  uvulse. 

uvularly  (H'vu-lar-li),  adv.  With  thickness  of 
voice  or  utterance,  as  when  the  uvula  is  too 
long      [Rare.] 

Niunber  Two  laughed  (very  uvuZarly),  and  the  skirmish- 
ers followed  suit.      Dickens,  TJncoTnmercial  Traveller,  ili. 

uvulatome  (u' vu-la-tom),  n.  [<  L.  uvula,  uvula, 
+  Gr.  -TOfioQ,  <  rSfWuv,  Tafitly,  out.]  An  in- 
strument for  cutting  oS  the  lower  part  of  the 
uvula. 

uwarowite,  n.    Same  as  uvarovite. 

usorial  (uk-so'ri-al),  a.  [<  L.  uxor,  a  wife,  + 
-i-al.]  i .  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  wife  or  married 
woman;  peculiar  to  or  befitting  a  wife. 

Favorinus  .  .  .  calls  this  said  stata  forma  the  beauty  of 
wivfes,  the  uamrial  beauty.  Bulwer,  My  Novel,  iv. 

Z.  Same  as  uxorious. 

Kiccabocca  .  .  .  melted  into  absolute  uxmial  imbecil- 
ity at  the  sight  of  that  mute  distress. 

Bulwer,  My  Novel,  viiL  12. 
[Rare  in  both  uses.] 

uxoricidal  (uk-s6'ri-si-dal),  a,  [<  uxoricide^  + 
-al,]  Of  or  pertaining  to  uxoricide ;  tending  to 
uxoricide.     CornhUl  Mag, 

uxoricide^  (uk-s6'ri-sid),  n.  [<  L.  uscor,  a  wife, 
+  -dda,  <  csedere,  kill.]    One  who  slays  his  wife. 

uxoricide^  (uk-so'ri-sid),  n.  [<  L.  uxor,  a  wife, 
+  -cidium,  <  ceedere,  slay.]  The  killing  of  a  wife 
by  her  husband. 

uxorious  (uk-s6'ri-us),  a.  [<  L.  uxortus,  of  or 
pertaining  to  a  wife,  <  uxor,  a  wife.]  Exces- 
sively or  foolishly  fond  of  a  wife;  doting  on  a 
wife. 

Towards  his  queen  he  was  nothing  uacarious,  nor  scarce 
indulgent.  Baean,  Hist.  Henry  VII. 

uxoriously  (uk-so'ri-us-li),  adv.  In  an  uxorious 
manner;  with  foolish  or  doting  fondness  for  a 
wife. 

If  thou  art  thus  uxoriously  inclin'd 

To  bear  thy  bondage  with  a  willing  mind. 

Prepare  thy  neck.     Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal,  vl.  292. 

uxoriousness  (uk-s6'ri-us-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  character  of  being  uxorious;  connubial  do- 
tage ;  foolish  fondness  for  a  wife. 

Uzbeg,  Usbeg  (uz'-,  us'beg),  n.  [Tatar.]  A 
member  of  a  Turkish  race,  of  mixed  origin, 
resident  in  central  Asia. 

uzzard  (uz'ard),  n.  A  dialectal  form  of  izeardK 
BalUieell, 

uzzle  (uz'l),  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  ouzel. 
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1.  This  character,  the 
twenty-second  in  our  al- 
phabet, is  (see  V)  the  older 
form  of  the  character  U, 
having  been  long  used 
equivalently  with  the  lat- 
ter, and  only  recently 
strictly  distinguished  from 
it  as  the  representative  of 
a  different  sound.  The  words  beginning  respectively 
with  V  and  V,  like  those  beginning  with  1  and  J,  were, 
till  not  many  years  ago,  mingled  together  in  diction- 
aries. In  OUT  present  practice,  V  represents  always  and 
in  all  situations  a  fricative  sound,  corresponding  as  sonant 
or  voiced  utterance  to/as  surd  orbreatbed ;  it  is  the  rust- 
ling made  by  forcing  the  Intonated  breath  out  between 
the  surface  of  the  lower  lip  and  the  edges  of  the  upper 
front  teeth,  laid  closely  upon  it.  A  purely  labial  v  (as/; 
see  F),  made  without  aid  from  the  teeth,  is  found  in  some 
languages.  This  sound  is  also  almost  the  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  the  V-sign ;  the  number  of  words,  as  Stephen, 
nephew,  in  which  it  Is  written  otherwise  is  extremely 
small,  and  in  these  words  the  ph  is  an  etymologicfd 
"restoration"  (the  old  and  normal  English  forms  being 
Steven,  nevew).  It  ia  a  frequent  element  in  our  utterance, 
making  on  an  average  over  two  and  a  third  per  cent,  of  it 
(the  /-sound  only]  two  per  cent.).  As  initial.  It  is  almost 
solely  of  Romanic  (Krench-Latm)  origin,  altered  in  pro- 
nunciation from  the  semi-vowel  or  ui-sound,  which  be- 
longed to  the  same  sign  in  Boman  use  (see  IT).  At  the 
end  of  a  word  (where,  however,  it  is  never  written  without 
a  following  e),  it  is  found  in  many  words  of  Germanic  ori- 
gin, often  alternating  with  its  surd  counterpart  /,  us  in 
wife,  wives,  half,  halve,  etc. 

2.  As  a  Eoman  numeral,  V  stands  for  5 ;  with 
a  dash  over  it  (V),  5,000. — 3.  \l.  c]  An  abbre- 
viation ot  velocity  (in  physics) ;  verb;  verse;  ver- 
sus (in  law) ;  vert  (in  heraldry) ;  vision  (in  medi- 
cine) ;  of  verte,  violino,  voce,  and »oKa  (in  music) ; 
of  ventral  (fin),  etc. — 4.  The  chemical  symbol 
of  vanaditim. 

V^  (ve),  n.  [From  the  letter  T.]  A  five-dollar 
bill :  so  called  from  the  character  V  which  is 
conspicuous  upon  it.     [Colloq.,  II.  S.] 

va  (vS).  [<  It.  va  (=  F.  va),  go,  go  on,  also 
vada  (<  L.  vadere,  go),  used  as  impv.  2d  pers. 
sing,  of  andare  =  F.  aUer,  go :  see  wade.']  In 
music,  go  on ;  continue :  as,  va  crescendo,  go  on 
increasing  the  strength  of  tone ;  va  raUentando, 
oontiuue  dragging  the  time. 

vaagmar  (vag'mar),  n.  [<  leel.  vag-meri,  a 
kind  of  flounder,  'wave-mare,'  <  vdg,  wave  (see 
wa/ie^),  +  meri,  mare :  see  mare'':']  The  deal- 
fish. 

vaalite  (va'lit),  n.  [<  'Foal,  a  river  in  South 
Africa,  +  Me^.]  A  kind  of  vermifeulite  occa- 
sionally found  associated  with  the  diamond  at 
the  diggings  in  South  Africa.  It  is  probably 
an  altered  form  of  a  mica  (biotite)  belonging  to 
the  original  peridotite. 

vacancet  (va'kans),  n.  [<  F.  vacance  =  Sp.  Pg. 
vacancia  =  It.'vacanzia,  vacanza,  <  ML.  vacan- 
tia, empty  place,  vacancy,  vacation,  <  L.  va- 
can(t-)s,  empty,  vacant:  see  vacant.]  Vaca- 
tion.   [Obsolete  Scotch.] 

The  consistory  had  no  vacance  at  this  Yool,  but  had 
little  to  do. 

Spalding,  Hist.  Troubles  in  Scotland,  1. 331.  (Jamieam.) 

vacancy  (va'kan-si),  n. ;  pi.  vacancies  (-siz). 
[As  vacance  (see  -ey).]  1.  The  state  of  being 
vacant,  empty,  or  unoccupied. 

The  inquisitive.  In  my  opinion,  are  such  merely  from  a 
vacancy  in  their  own  imaginations. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  282. 

3.  Specifically,  emptiness  of  mind;  idleness; 
listlessness. 

All  dispositions  to  idleness  or  vacancy,  even  before  they 
grow  habits,  are  dangerous. 

Sir  H.  Wotton,  Reliquiae,  p.  86. 

At  chesse  they  will  play  all  the  day  long,  a  sport  that 
agreeth  well  with  their  sedentary  vacaney. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  60. 

3.  That  which  is  vacant  or  unoccupied.  Specifi- 
cally— (a)  Empty  space. 

Alas,  how  is 't  with  you. 
That  you  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacajicyf 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  i.  117. 

(i)  An  intermediate  space ;  a  gap ;  a  chasm. 


In  the  vacancy 

Twixt  the  wall  and  me. 

Brmming,  Mesmerism. 

(c)  An  interval  of  time  not  devoted  to  the  ordinary  duties 
or  business  of  life ;  unoccupied,  unemployed,  or  leisure 
time ;  holiday  time;  vacation ;  relaxation. 

No  interim,  not  a  minute's  vacancy. 

Sftaft.,  T.  N.,  V.  1.-98. 

In  his  youth  he  had  no  Teachers,  in  his  middle  Age  so 
little  vacancy  from  the  Wars  and  the  cares  of  his  E.ing- 
dome.  MUton,  Hist.  Eng.,  v. 

(if)  An  unoccupied  or  unfilled  post,  position,  or  office:  as, 
a  vacancy  in  the  judicial  bench. 

"We  went  to  see  the  Conclave,  where,  during  vacancy, 
the  Cardinals  are  shut  up  till  they  are  agreed  upon  a  new 
election.  Eoelyn,  Diary,  Jan.  18, 1645. 

vacant  (va'kant),  a.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  va- 
caunt;  <  'ilLE.'vacaunt,  <  OP.  (and  P.)  vacant  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  vacante,  <  L.  vacan{t-)s,  empty,  va- 
cant, ppr.  of  vacare,  be  empty,  free,  or  unoc- 
cupied: see  vacate.]  1.  Having  no  contents ; 
empty;  unfilled;  void;  devoid;  destitute:  as, 
a  vacant  space ;  a  vacant  room. 

Being  of  those  virtues  vacarU. 

Shak.,  Hen.  Vni.,  v.  1. 126. 
A  man  could  not  perceive  any  vacant  or  wast  place 
under  the  Alpes,  but  all  beset  with  vines. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  81. 

2.  Not  occupied  or  filled  with  an  incumbent  or 
tenant;  unoccupied. 

Special  dignities,  which  vacant  lie 
For  thy  best  use  and  wearing. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  •/.  1.  146. 
By  .  .  .  [Pelham's]  death,  the  highest  post  to  which  an 
English  subject  can  aspire  was  left  vacant. 

Macaiday,  William  Pitt. 

3.  Not  engaged  or  filled  with  business  or  care ; 
unemployed;  unoccupied;  free;  disengaged; 
idle :  as,  vacant  hours. 

Alexander,  in  tymes  vacaunt  from  bataile,  delyted  in 
that  manor  huntinge.     Sir  T.  Myot,  The  Governour,  i.  18. 

The  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind. 

Goldsmith,  Des.  Vil.,  1. 122. 
Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest ; 
A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distress'd. 

Cowp&r,  Retirement,  1. 624. 

4.  Characterized  by  or  proceeding  from  idle- 
ness or  absence  of  mental  occupation. 

Every  morning  waked  us  to  a  repetition  of  toil;  but  the 
evening  repaid  it  with  vacant  hilarity.  GoJitemit*,  Vicar,  v. 

5.  Free  from  thought;  not  given  to  thinking, 
study,  refiection,  or  the  like;  thoughtless. 

You,  who  used  to  be  so  gay,  so  open,  so  vacant! 

Steele,  Conscious  Lovers,  ii.  1. 

6.  Lacking,  or  appearing  to  lack,  intelligence; 

stupid;  inane. 

Rip  stared  in  vacant  stupidity. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  69. 

7.  In  law:  (o)  Not  filled;  unoccupied:  as,  a 
vacant  office.  (6)  Empty:  as,  a  vacant  house. 
In  the  law  of  fire-insurance  a  house  may  be 
unoccupied,  and  yet  not  be  deemed  vacant,  (c) 
Abandoned;  having  no  heir:  as,  vacant  effects 

or  goods Vacant  (^Tllnder,  lot,  possession.    See 

the  nouns. = Syn.  1-4.  Vacant,  Empty,  Void,  Devoid.  Void 
and  devoid  are  now  used  in  a  physical  sense  only  in  poetic 
or  elevated  diction ;  void  is  often  used  of  laws,  legal  in- 
struments, and  the  like :  as,  the  will  or  deed  or  law  was 
pronounced  null  and  void.  Devoid  is  now  always  fallowed 
byo/.-  as,  lievoMf  o/reason ;  a  mind  rfevoido/ ideas.  Va^^ant 
and  empty  are  primarily  physical:  as,  an  empty  box;  a 
vacant  lot.  Empty  is  much  the  more  general :  it  applies 
to  that  which  contains  nothing,  whether  previously  filled 
or  not:  as,  an  empty  bottle,  drawer,  nest^  head.  Vacant 
applies  to  that  which  has  been  filled  or  occupied,  or  is  in- 
tended or  is  ready  or  needs  to  be  filled  or  occupied:  as,  a 
vacant  throne,  chair,  space,  office,  mind :  an  empty  room 
has  no  furniture  in  it ;  a  va/iant  room  is  one  that  is  free 
for  occupation.  Vacant  is  a  word  of  some  dignity,  and  is 
therefore  not  used  of  the  plainest  things :  we  do  not  speak 
of  a  vacant  box  or  bottle. 

vacantly  (va'kant-li),  adv.  In  a  vacant  man- 
ner; idly. 

vacate  (va'kat),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  vacated,  ppr. 
vacating.  [<  L.  vacattis,  pp.  of  vacare,  be  empty 
or  vacant.  From  the  same  L.  verb  are  ult. 
E.  vacant,  vacitous,  vacuum,  etc.  Cf.  vain.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  make  vacant;  cause  to  be  empty; 
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quit  the  occupancy  or  possession  of;  leave 
empty  or  unoccupied :  as,  James  II.  vacated  the 
throne. — 2.  To  annul;  make  void;  make  of  no 
authority  or  validity. 

That  after- Act,  vacateijig  the  autoritie  of  the  precedent. 

Eikon  BasUike,  p.  10. 

If  a  man  insures  his  life,  this  killing  himself  vacatee  the 

bargain.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  418. 

3.  To  defeat  the  purpose  of;  make  void  of 
meaning ;  make  useless. 

He  vacates  my  revenge.       Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  iL  1. 

II.  intrans.  To  quit;  leave. 

I  to  pay  four  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  to-night,  he 
to  vacate  at  five  to-morrow  morning. 

ThareOM,  Waldeu,  p.  48. 

vacation  (va-ka'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  vacacion,  va- 
cacioun,  <  OP.  vacacion,  vacation,  F.  vacatiort 
=  Pr.  vaccatio  =  Sp.  vacacion  =  Pg.  vacagao  = 
It.  vacazione,  <  L.  vacatio{n-),  leisure,  <  vacare. 
pp.  vacatus,  be  empty,  free,  or  unoccupied:  see 
vacate.]  1.  The  act  of  vacating.  Specifically— 
(a)  The  act  of  leaving  without  an  occupant:  as,  the  vaca- 
tion of  an  office.  (&)  The  act  of  making  void,  vacant,  or  of 
no  validity :  as,  the  vacation  of  a  charter. 

2.  A  space  of  time,  or  a  condition,  in  which 
there  is  an  intermission  of  a  stated  employment 
or  procedure ;  a  stated  interval  in  a  round  of 
duties;  a  holiday. 

To  raise  Recruits,  and  draw  new  Forces  down, 
Thus,  in  the  dead  Vacation  of  the  Town. 

Congreve,  Pyrrhus,  Prol- 
Specifically — (a)  In  law,  temporary  cessation  of  judicial 
proceedings ;  the  space  of  time  between  the  end  of  one 
term  of  court  and  the  beginning  of  the  next ;  the  period 
during  which  a-court  holds  no  sessions;  recess;  non-term. 
In  England  the  vacations  are — Christmas  vacation,  com- 
mencing on  December  24th  and  ending  January  6th ;  Eas- 
ter vacation,  commencing  on  Good  Friday  and  ending  on 
Easter  Tuesday ;  Whitsun  vacation,  commencing  on  the 
Saturday  before  and  ending  on  the  Tuesday  after  Whit- 
sunday ;  and  the  long  vacation,  commencing  on  August 
13th  and  ending  on  October  23d. 

Why  should  not  conscience  have  vacation 
As  well  as  other  courts  o'  th'  nation? 

S.  £«««•,. Hudibras,  II.  ii.  317. 
(&)  The  intermission  of  the  regular  studies  of  an  educa- 
tional Institution  of  any  kind,  when  the  students  have  a 
recess ;  holidays :  as,  the  summer  vacation. 

3.  The  act  of  becoming  vacant ;  avoidance : 
said  especially  of  a  see  or  other  spiritual  dig- 
nity.— 4f.  Freedom  from  duty;  leisure  time. 

Whan  he  hadde  leyser  and  vacacimin 
From  oother  worldly  occupacioun. 

Chaucer,  Trol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  L  683. 

vacationist  (va-ka'shon-ist),  n.  [<  vachtion  + 
■4st.]  One  who  is  taking  a  vacation;  especial- 
ly, one  who  is  journeying  for  pleasure ;  an  ex- 
cursionist.    [Colloq.] 

vacationless  (va-ka'shon-les),  a.  [<  vacation 
+  -less.]  Without  a  vacation;  deprived  of  a, 
vacation. 

vacatur  (va-ka'tfer),  n.  [<  'Kh.vacatur,  3d  pers. 
pres.  ind.  pass,  of  vacare,  make  void,  trans,  use 
of  L.  vacare,  be  empty  or  void:  see  vacate.] 
In  law,  the  act  of  annulling  or  setting  aside. 

vaccary  (vak'a-ri),  n. ;  pi.  vaccaries  (-riz).  [< 
ML.  vacearia,"<.  L.  vacca,  a  cow:  see  vaccine. 
Cf .  vachery,  a  doublet  of  vaccary.]  A  cow-house, 
dairy,  or  oow-pasture.  See  vachery.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

At  this  time  there  were  eleven  vaccaries  (places  of  pas- 
ture for  cows)  in  Pendle  Forest,  and  the  herbage  and  agist- 
ments of  each  vaccary  were  valued  to  the  lord  at  109.,  or 
in  all  110s.  yearly.  Bainet,  Hist.  Lancashire,  II.  25. 

vaccigenous  (vak-sij'e-nus),  a.  [Irreg.  <  vaccine 
+  L.  -gerere,  carry.]  Producing  vaccine :  ap- 
plied to  methods  of  cultivating  vaccine  virus, 
or  to  farms  and  institutions  where  the  virus  is 
produced  in  quantity. 

vaccin  (vak'sin),  n.    Same  as  vacdne. 

vaccina  (vak-a'na),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  vaceinus,  of 
or  from  cows:  see  vacdne.]  Same  as  vaccinia. 
Vunglison. 

vaccinal  (vak'si-nal)j  a.  [<  vaccine  +  -al.]  Of 
or  relating  to  vaccine;  caused  by  vaccina- 
tion.   Med.  News,  LII.  546.— vaccinal  erythema. 
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a  bright-red  coloration  of  the  skin  occuhing  sometimes 
in  connection  with  vaccinia.— Vaccinal  fever,  vaccinia, 
especially  in  its  severer  forms. — Vaccinal  scar.  Same 
as  vaccine  cicatrix  (which  see,  ander  vaccine). 

vaccinate  (vak'si-nat),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  vac- 
cinateil,  ppr.  vaccinating.  [<  vaccine  +  -ate^. 
Cf.  F.  vacciner  =  Sp.  vacunar  =  Pg.  vaceinar 
=  It.  vacdnare,  vaccinate.]  1.  To  inoculate 
with  the  cowpox,  by  means  of  vaccine  matter  or 
lymph  taken  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  cow, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  immunity  from 
smallpox  or  of  mitigating  its  attack. — 2.  In  a 
general  sense,  to  inoculate  with  the  modified 
virus  of  any  specific  disease,  in  order  to  produce 
that  disease  in  a  mild  form  or  to  prevent  its  at- 
tack. 

vaccination  (vak-si-na'shon),  n.  [=  F.  vacci- 
nation =  Sp.  vacimacion  =  Pg.  vaccinagSo  =  It. 
vaccinazione  ;  as  vaccinate  +  -Jo».]  In  med.,  in- 
oculation with  vaccine,  or  the  virus  of  cowpox, 
as  a  preventive  of  smallpox;  in  an  extended 
sense,  inoculation  with  the  virus  of  any  specific 
disease.  The  utility  of  vaccination  with  the  virus  of 
cowpox  was  discovered  hy  Edward  Jenner,  an  English  sur- 
geon, in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  first 
vaccination  upon  the  human  subject  having  been  made  in 
1796.  It  consists  in  the  introduction  under  the  skin,  or  ap- 
plication to  an  abraded  surface,  usually  on  the  upper  arm 
or  thigh,  of  a  minute  quantity  of  vaccine.  This  is  followed, 
in  a  typical  case,  in  about  two  days,  by  slight  redness  and 
swelling  at  the  point  of  inoculation,  and  on  the  third  or 
fourth  day  by  the  appearance  of  avesicle  tilled  with  clear 
fluid,  and  umbilicated  or  depressed  in  the  center.  About 
theendofthe  eighth  day  a  ring  of  inflammation,  called  the 
areola,  begins  to  form  around  the  base  of  the  vesicle ;  it  is 
usually  haid,  swollen,  and  painful.  On  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  day  the  inflammation  begins  to  subside ;  the  ves- 
icle turns  yellow,  and  then  dries  up  and  forms  a  crust  or 
scab,  which  usually  falls  off  about  the  end  of  the  third 
week,  leaving  a  permanent  scar.  The  appearance  of  the 
areola  is  sometimes  attended  with  rather  severe  constitu- 
tional disturbance,  such  as  fever,  headache,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, swelling  of  the  glands  above  the  part,  and  a  gen- 
eral feeling  of  malaise.  The  appearance  of  this  eruption, 
more  or  less  modifled  from  rubbing  of  the  clothes  or  from 
scratching,  is  the  only  certain  evidence  that  vaccination 
has  been  successful,  or  has  taken.  See  also  vaccine  and 
vaccinia. — AutO-vacdnation,  reinoculation  of  a  person 
with  virus  taken  from  himself.  This  not  infrequently  oc- 
curs accidentally,  the  lymph  from  a  ruptured  vesicle  being 
carried  on  the  finger-nails  and  introduced  at  some  other 
point. 

vaccinationist  (vak-si-na'shgn-ist),  n.  [<  vac- 
cination +  -dsf]  One  who  favors  the  practice 
of  vaccination.    Lancet,  1890, 1. 1084. 

vaccination-scar  (vak-si-na'shgn-skar),  TO. 
Same  as  vaccine  cicatrix  (which  see,  under  vac- 
cine). 

vaccinator  (vak'si-na-tor),  n.  [=  F.  vaccina- 
teur  =  Sp.  vacunador  =  Pg.  vaccinador  =  It. 
vacdnatore;  a.a  vaccinate  + -or^.2  1.  One  who 
vaccinates.  H.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  287. 
— 3.  A  lancet  or  a  scarificator  employed  in  vac- 
cination.    See  cut  under  lancet. 

vaccine  (vak'sin),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  vacdn  =  Sp. 
vacuno  =  It.  vaccina,  vaccine  (as  a  noun,  F.  vac- 
cine =  Sp.  vacuna  =  Pg.  vaccina  =  It.  vaccina,  < 
Nil.  vaccina),  <  L.  vaccinus,  of  a  cow,  <  vacca,  a 
cow;  prob.  akin  to  Skt.  y/  vag,  cry,  howl,  low; 
cf.  voice.  Hence  vacdmate,  etc.]  I,  a.  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  cows;  derived  from  cows :  as, 
the  vaccine  disease,  or  cowpox. — 3.  Of  or  relat- 
ing to  vaccinia  or  vaccination Vaccine  agent, 

in  certain  of  the  United  States,  a  State  officer  whose  duty 
it  is  to  procure  and  distribute  a  supply  of  pure  vaccine 
matter. — Vaccine  cicatrix,  the  scar  remaining  after  a 
successful  vaccination.  It  is  usually  sHvery-white,  of  an 
irregularly  circular  outline,  slightly  depressed  below  the 
level  of  the  siurounding  skin,  and  foveated,  or  having  nu- 
merous shallow  pits  on  its  surface.— Vaccine  lympb, 
matter,  virus.   Same  as  n.,  i. 

II.  n.  1.  The  virus  of  cowpox  or  vaccinia, 
used  in  the  process  of  vaccination  as  a  preven- 
tive of  smallpox.  Two  varieties  of  vaccine  are  in  use: 
namely,  the  bovine,  that  which  is  obtained  directly  from 
the  heifer,  and  the  huinunized,  or  that  which  is  obtained 
from  vesicles  on  the  human  subject.  The  vaccinia  follow- 
ing inoculation  with  bovine  virus  is  usmdly  attended  with 
more  pronounced  local  infiammation  and  constitutional 
symptoms  than  is  that  produced  by  the  humanized  lymph. 
Vaccine,  as  employed  for  vaccination,  is  prepared  in  the 
shape  of  dried  lymph  on  quills  or  small  flat  pieces  of 
bone  or  ivory,  of  fluid  lymph  in  closed  capillary  glass 
tubes,  and  of  crusts.  Also  called  vaccine  lymph,  matter, 
OT  virus. 

2.  In  a  general  sense,  the  modified  virus  of  any 
specific  disease  introduced  into  thfe  body  by  in- 
oculation, with  a  view  to  prevent  or  mitigate  a 
threatened  attack  of  that  disease  or  to  confer 
immunity  against  subsequent  attacks. 
Also  vacdn. 

vaccine-farm  (vak'sin-f  arm),  n.  A  place  where 
vaccine  virus  is  cultivated  by  the  systematic 
inoculation  of  heifers. 

vaccinella  (vak-si-nera),M.  Spurious  vaccinia ; 
an  eruption  whicli  occasionally  follows  vaccina- 
tion, but  which  is  not  true  vaccinal  eruption. 
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vaccine-point  (vak' sin-point),  TO.  A  thin  piece 
of  bone  or  ivory,  or  a  quill,  sharpened  at  one 
end  and  coated  with  dried  vaccine  lymph.  The 
inoculation  may  be  made  by  abrading  the  skin  with  the 
sharp  point,  thus  avoiding  the  use  of  a  lancet 

vaccinia  (vak-stn'i-a),  TO.  [NL.,  <  L.  vaccinus, 
of  or  pertaining  to  a  cow :  see  vacdne."]  A  spe- 
cific eruptive  disease  occurring  in  cattle,  es- 
pecially in  milch  cows,  it  is  characterized  by  an 
eruption,  at  first  papular,  then  changing  to  vesicular,  sit- 
uated usually  at  the  juuctiou  of  the  teats  with  the  udder. 
The  vesicle  is  umbUicated,  the  margin  being  more  ele- 
vated than  the  center,  and  contains  a  clear  yellowish  fluid. 
The  skin  surrounding  it  is  somewhat  inflamed,  reddish 
in  color,  and  indurated.  The  vesicle  increases  in  size  up 
to  about  the  tenth  day,  when  the  contents  become  more 
opaque,  and  a  crust  begins  to  form.  This  crust  increases 
in  size  for  a  few  days,  and  then  dries  up  and  falls  off' at 
about  the  end  of  the  third  week.  During  the  height  of 
the  disease  there  may  be  a  little  fever  and  loss  of  appetite, 
and  the  yield  of  milk  may  be  somewhat  diminished ;  but 
in  general  the  constitutional  disturbance  is  slight.  It  is 
by  inoculation  with  lymph  taken  from  the  vesicles  in  this 
disease  as  it  occurs  in  the  cow  or  in  the  human  subject 
that  immunity  against  smallpox  is  conferred  upon  man. 
See  vaccination  and  vaccine.    Also  vaccina  and  cowpox. 

Vacciniacese  (vak-sin-i-a'se-e),  /i.  pi.  [NL. 
(Lindley,  1845),  <  Vaccinium  +  -acese.'\  An 
order  of  gamopetalous  plants,  of  the  cohort 
Ericales.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  related  order 
Eriauseie  by  the  fact  that  the  inferior  ovary  forms  a 
fleshy  fruit.  It  includes  about  348  species,  belonging  to 
27  genera  (classed  in  two  tribes,  the  Thibaudiese  and  Euvae- 
dniese),  natives  of  moist  mountain  woods  in  temperate 
and  cold  regions,  also  numerous  in  tropical  Asia  and 
America,  with  3  genera  in  islands  of  the  Pacific.  They 
are  erect  or  prostrate  shrubs  or  trees,  often  epiphytes, 
sometimes  with  tuberous  or  thickened  stems,  and  fre- 
quently climbing  over  trees.  The  leaves  are  alternate  or 
scattered,  geueraJly  evergreen,  and  the  flowers  are  usually 
in  bracted  racemes.  Four  genera  occur  in  the  United 
States,  of  which  Vacdnium  (the  type),  Gaylussacia,  and 
Oxycoccics  are  the  most  important,  producing  the  blueber- 
ries, hucldeberries,  and  cranberries  of  the  market;  the 
other  genus,  Chiogenes,  the  snowberry,  is  transitional  to 
the  Ericaceee,  or  heath  family.  See  cuts  under  cranberry, 
hvcldeierry,  and  Vaccinium, 

vacciniaceous  (vak-sin-i-a'shius),  a.  Belong- 
ing to  or  characteristic  of  the  Vacdniacese. 

vaccinic  (vak-sin'ik),  a.  [<  vaccime  +  -ic]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  vaccine. 

Vacciniese  (vak-si-ni'f-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (A.  P. 
de  OandoUe,  1813),  < '  Vacdnium  +  -ex.']  A 
tribe  of  plants,  of  the  order  Vacdniacese,  also 
known  as  Euvacdmiese.  The  flowers  are  usually 
small,  their  substance  delicate,  and  the  filaments  dis- 
tinct. It  includes  9  or  10  genera,  of  which  Vaceiniwm  is 
the  type. 

vaccinifer  (vak-sin'i-fer),  n.  [<  NL.  vacdna, 
vaccine,  +  L./erre  =  B.  6eari.]  1.  The  source, 
either  a  person  or  an  animal,  of  the  vaccine 
virus. — 3.  An  instrument  used  in  vaccination. 
Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  1724. 

vacciniola  (vak-si-ni'o-la),  TO.  [NL.,  dim.  of 
vacdnia,  q.  v.]  A  secondary  eruption,  resem- 
bling that  at  the  site  of  inoculation,  sometimes 
seen  after  vacciuation. 

vaccinist  (vak'si-nist),  TO.  [<  vacdne  +  -is*.] 
1.  One  who  performs  vaccination. —  3.  One 
who  favors  the  practice  of  vaccination. 

Vaccininm  (vak-sin'i-um),  m.  [NL.  (Linnseus, 
1737),  <  L.  vacdmmm,  blueberry,  whortleberry.] 
A  genus  of  gamopetalous  plants,  type  of  the  or- 
der Vacdniacese  and  of  the  tribe  Mwnacdniese ; 
the  blueberries,  it  is  distinguished  from  Oaylvssama, 
the  huckleberry  genus,  by  the  numerous  ovules  in  each  cell 
of  the  ovary  and  by  sometimes  having  only  eight  stamens. 


Bquaw-hucklebeity  {Vacciniutn  stamineum). 
I,  flowering  branch ;  a,  branch  with  fruit ;  3,  a  flower. 

and  from  Oxycoccus,  the  cranberry  genus,  by  usually  hav- 
ing the  anthers  awned  on  the  back.  (See  cut  7  under  sta- 
men, 4.)  It  includes  about  110  species,  inhabiting  the 
temperate  and  frigid  regions  of  the  noi'them  hemisphere 
and  the  mountains  of  the  tropics.  They  are  usually 
branching  shrubs,  rarely  trees,  a  few  epiphytic.  The 
leaves  are  generally  small,  coriaceous,  and  evergreen,  but 
sometimes  membranaceous  and  deciduous;  the  flowers 
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small,  white,  pink,  or  red,  disposed  in  axillary  or  termi- 
nal racemes  or  axillary  fascicles,  rarely  solitary,  usually 
with  bracts.  Many  of  the  species  yield  edible  berries. 
(See  whortleberry  and  blueberry,  and  compare  huckleberry, 
cranberry,  hurt^,  and  hurtberry.)  The  3  well-known  cir- 
cumpolar  species,  Y.  MyrtiUus,  V.  vligituisum,  and  V:  Vi- 
tis-Idxa,  are  the  only  species  in  Europe,  the  most  im- 
portant being  V.  MyrtiUus,  the  whortleberry.  V.  uligi. 
noinmi,  the  blueberry  or  bog-bilberry,  a  smaller  shrub 
with  terete  branches  and  usually  four-parted  flowers,  is 
common  in  northern  Britain  and  in  Canada.  V.  Vitis- 
Idsea,  the  cowberry  or  mountain-cranberry,  with  ever- 
green leaves  and  prostrate  stems,  yields  an  acid  red  berry, 
edible  when  cooked,  and  sometimes  substituted  for  the 
cranberry ;  it  ranges  in  America  from  New  England  to 
Point  Barrow,  71°  19"  north.  There  are  10  or  more  species 
in  Alaska,  and  22  in  the  United  States  proper,  classed  in  4 
distinct  groups,  of  which  the  smaller  are  Vitisldeca,  witli. 
ovate  or  globular  corolla,  and  Batodendron,  with  open 
bell-shaped  flowers,  and  berries  little  edible.  (See/or*fe- 
berry  and  ajuaw-huckleberry.)  The  blueberries,  common 
species  of  the  eastern  United  States  and  northward, 
forming  the  subgenus  Cyanocoeeue,  are  replaced  in  the 
Bocky  Mountains  and  Paciflc  States  by  the  bilberries, 
species  of  Vaccinium  proper,  the  typical  section,  whicli 
are  themselves  few  and  rare  westward,  but  range  more 
extensively  in  Canada.  About  12  species  occur  in  the 
northwestern  United  States,  3  of  these  and  10  others  in 
the  Southern  States,  4  in  the  Kocky  Mountain  region,  and 
6  or  more  in  Oregon  or  Nevada.  Most  species  are  low 
bushes;  but  V.  arboreum,  the  farkleberry,  sometimes 
reaches  26  feet  in  height,  and  V.  corymbosum,  the  widely 
distributed  blue  huckleberry  of  the  later  summer  marked 
is  often  10  feet  in  height.  The  American  cranberry,  Oxy- 
coccus maerocarpus,  was  formerly,  and  by  some  authors  is 
still,  referred  to  this  genus. 

vaccinization  (vak"si-ni-za'shgn),  TO.  [<  vacdne 
+  -ize  +  -ation.]  A  very  thorough  method  of 
vaccination,  in  which  repeated  inoculations 
are  made  until  the  vaccinal  susceptibility  is 
completely  destroyed. 

vaccinosyphilis  (vak"si-no-sif'i-lis),  «.  [<  vac- 
dne +  syphilis.']  Syphilis  transmitted  by  im- 
pure himianized  vaccine  or  by  infected  instru- 
ments used  in  vaccination. 

vachet,  n.  [ME.,  <  OF.  (and  F.)  vache  =  Sp. 
vaca  =  Pg.  It.  vacca,  <  L.  vacca,  a  cow:  see  vac- 
dne.']   A  cow;  hence,  a  beast. 

Therfore,  thou  vache,  leve  thyn  old  wrecchednesse. 

Chaucer,  Truth,  1.  22. 

vacher  (va-sha'),  to.  [<  F.  vacher,  OF.  vachier, 
vaquier  =  Pr.  vaquier  =  Sp.  vaquero  =  Pg.  va- 
quevro  =  It.  voMiaro,  <  ML.  vaccarvus,  cowherd, 
<  L.  vacca,  a  cow :  see  vache  and  vacdne,  and 
cf.  vaccary,  vachery.]  Same  as  vaquero.  S. 
De  Vere,  Americanisms,  p.  108.  [Rare.] 
vachery  (vash'6r-i),  to.;  pi.  vacheries  (-iz). 
[<  ME.  vacherye,  <  OF.  (anrfF.)  vacherie,  <  ML. 
vaccaria,  a  cow-house;  fem.  of  *vaccarius,  per- 
taining to  a  cow :  see  vaccary,  vacher.]  A  pen 
or  inolosure  for  cows ;  also,  a  dairy.  [Obsolete 
or  provincial.] 
Vacherye,  or  dayre.  Vacaria.  '  Prompt.  Paro.,  p.  607. 
Vaccary,  alias  Vachary  (vaccaria),  is  a  house  or  ground  to 
keep  Cows  in,  a  Cow-pasture.  ...  A  word  of  common  use 
in  Lancashire.  Blount,  Glossographia  (1670). 

Vachery  (the  ch  with  its  French  sound)  is  the  name  of 
several  farms  in  different  parts  of  England. 

Latham.    (Imp.  Diet) 

vacillancy  (vas'i-lan-si),  n.  [<  vadllan{t)  + 
-cy.]  A  state  of  vacillating  or  wavering;  vacil- 
lation; inconstancy ;  fluctuation.  Dr.  H,  More, 
Divine  Dialogues.     [Rare.] 

vacillant  (vas'i-lant),  a.  [<  L.  vadllam{t-)s,  ppr. 
of  vadUare,  vacillate :  see  vadllate.]  Vacmat- 
ing;  wavering;  fluctuating;  unsteady.  [Rare.] 
Imp.  Diet. 

vacillate  (vas'i-lat),  v.  i.\  pret.  and  pp.  vadl- 
lated,  ppr.  vacillating.  [<  L.  vadllatus,  pp.  of 
vadllare  (>  It.  vadllare  =  Pg.  vadUar  —  Sp. 
vadlar  =  P.  vadller),  sway  to  and  fro,  vacil- 
late; a  dim.  or  freq.  form,  prob.  akin  to  Skt. 
y/  vank,  go  tortuously,  be  crooked,  valera,  bent : 
see  wag.]  1.  To  waver;  move  one  way  and 
the  other;  reel;  stagger. 

But  whilst  it  [a  spheroid]  turns  upon  an  axis  which  is 
not  permanenii  ...  it  is  always  liable  to  shift  and  vaal- 
late  from  one  axis  to  another.       Paley,  Nat.  TheoL,  xxii. 

2.  To  fluctuate  in  mind  or  opinion;  waver;  be 
irresolute  or  inconstant. 

A  self-tormentor  he  continued  still  to  be,  vacUlaUng  be- 
tween hope  and  fear.  Southey,  Bunyan,  p.  30. 
He  could  not  rest. 
Nor  flrmly  fix  the  vadUating  mind, 
That,  ever  working,  could  no  centre  flnd. 

Crabbe,  Works,  V.  10. 
=Syn.  1  and  2.  Waver,  Oscillate,  etc.  (see  JluctuaU), 
sway.— 2.  To  hesitate.  ■  \       j 

vacillatingly  (vas'i-la-ting-li),  adv.  In  a  vacil- 
lating manner ;  unsteadily;  flnetuatingly. 
vacillation  (vas-i-la'shou),  n.  [Formerly  also 
vadlation;  <  OF.  (and  i*".)  vadllationz=B^.  vad- 
lacion  =  Pg.  vadllafSo  =  It.  vadllasione,  <  L. 
vadUatioin-),  a  reeling,  wavering,  <  vadllare, 
pp.  vadllatus,  sway  to  and  fro:  see  vadllate.] 
1.  The  act  of  vacillating;  a  wavering;  amov- 
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ing  one  way  and  the  other ;  a  reeling  or  stag- 
gei-ing. 

They  (the  bones  of  the  feet]  are  put  in  action  by  every 
slip  or  vacillaUon  of  the  body.         Foley,  Nat.  Theol.,  xi. 

2.  Vacillating  conduct;  fluctuation  of  resolu- 
tion f  inconstancy;  ohangeaWeness. 
No  remainders  of  doubly  no  vaeUlation. 

Bp.  HaU,  Peace-Maker,  ii.  §  4. 

By  your  variety  and  vaxillaHan  you  lost  tlie  acceptable 
time  of  the  first  grace. 

Bacon,  Charge  in  Star  Chamber  against  W.  Talbot. 

vacillatory  (vas'i-la-to-ri),  a.  [<  vacillate  + 
-ory.']  Inclined  to  vacillate ;  ■wavering;  vacil- 
lating; uncertain;  irresolute.     [Eare.j 

Such  vadUalmy  accoants  of  affairs  of  state. 

Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  25. 

vacoa  (vak'o-a),  n.  [Native  name.]  A  general 
name  in  Mauritius  for  the  screw-pines  (^Pan- 
danus),  which  there  abound  in  numerous  spe- 
cies, forming  trees  20  or  30  feet  high  or  more. 
P.  lUUis,  introduced  from  Madagascar,  growing,  if  per- 
mitted, 30  feet  or  more  high,  is  commonly  planted  for  its 
leaves,  which  are  fabricated  into  sugar-sacks  or  vacoa 
bags.    See  cut  under  Pandanm. 

vacua,  n.    An  occasional  plural  of  vacuum. 

vacuate  (vak'u-at),  v.t.;  pret.  and  pp.  vacuated, 
ppr.  vacuating.  [<  L.  vaouatus,  pp.  of  vacuare, 
make  empty  or  void,  <  vacu/us,  empty :  see  vac- 
uous.l  To  make  empty  or  void;  evacuate. 
[Rare.] 

Mistaken  zeal,  .  .  .  like  the  Pharisee's  Corban,  under 
the  pretense  of  an  extraordinary  service  to  God,  vaeuates 
all  duty  to  man. 

Secular  Priest  Exposed  (1703),  p.  27.    (Latham.) 

Tacuation  (vak-u-a'shon),  n.  [<  vacuate  + 
-ion.']  The  act  of  emptying;  evacuation. 
Bailey,  1731.    [Rare.] 

vacnist  (vak'u-ist),  m.  [^vacuum +  -ist.'}  One 
who  holds  the  doctrine  of  the  reality  of  empty 
spaces  in  nature :  opposed  to  plenist. 

And  the  vacuists  will  have  this  advantage,  that  if  Mr. 
Hobbes  shall  say  that  it  is  as  lawful  for  him  to  assume  a 
plenum  as  for  others  to  assume  a  vacuum,  not  only  it  may 
be  answered  it  is  also  as  lawful  for  them  to  assume  the 
contrary,  and  he  but  barely  assuming,  not  proving,  a  ple- 
num, his  doctrine  will  still  remain  questionable. 

Boyle,  Examen  of  Hobbes,  ii. 

vacuity  (va-kil'i-ti),  n. ;  pi.  vacuities  (-tiz).  [< 
OP.  (and  i'.)  vacviti  =  Pr.  vaeuitat  =  Sp.  va- 
cuihad  =  Pg.  vacuidade  =  It.  vacuitct,  <  L,  va- 
cuita(t-)s,  emptiness,  <  vacuus,  empty:  see  liaoii- 
0US.2  1.  The  state  of  being  vacuous,  empty, 
or  unfilled;  emptiness;  vacancy;  the  state  of 
being  devoid  or  destitute  of  anything. 

Men . . .  are  at  first  without  understanding  or  knowledge 
at  all.  Nevertheless  from  this  vacuity  they  grow  by  de- 
grees till  they  come  at  length  to  be  even  as  the  angels 
themselves  are.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  L  6. 

Leave  weak  eyes  to  grow  sand-blind. 
Content  with  darkness  and  vacuity. 

Brouminff,  Development. 

2.  Space  unfilled  or  unoccupied,  or  apparently 
unoccupied;  a  vacant  space;  ajso,  a  vacuum. 

The  sides  of  the  vacuity  are  set  w'i>  columns. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Jan.  18, 1645. 
The  world,  so  far  as  it  is  a  negation,  is  a  negation  of  in- 
finite vacuity  in  time  and  space. 

Veitch,  Introd.  to  Descartss's  Method,  p.  clxii. 

But  yesterday  I  saw  a  dreary  vacuity  in  this  direction 
in  which  now  1  see  so  much. 

Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  278. 

3.  Want  of  reality;  inanity;  nihility. 

If  they'll  run  behind  the  glass  to  catch  at  it,  their  exjiec- 
tations  will  meet  with  vacuity  and  emptiness.    OlanwUe. 

4.  Freedom  from  mental  exertion;  thought- 
lessness; listlessness ;  idleness. 

A  patient  people,  much  given  to  slumber  and  vaevity, 
and  but  little  troubled  with  the  disease  of  thinking. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  ii.  1. 

5.  Lack  of  intelligence ;  stupidity. 

He  was  confounded,  and  continued  looking  with  that 
perplexed  vacuity  of  eye  which  puzzled  souls  generally 
stare  with.  Sterna,  Tristram  Shandy,  iii.  1. 

Vacuna  (va-ku'na),  n.  [<  L.  vacuna,  <  vacare, 
be  at  leisure:  see  vacant,  vacate.]  In  Latin 
myth.,  the  goddess  of  rural  leisure,  to  whom 
husbandmen  sacrificed  at  the  close  of  harvest. 
She  was  especially  a  deity  of  the  Sabines. 

vacuolar  (vak'H-o-iar),  a.  [<  vacuole  +  -ar3.] 
Of  the  nature  of  or  pertaining  to  a  vacuole ;  re- 
sembling a  vacuole:  as,  vacuolar  spa-aes.  See 
cut  under  kydranth.  Amer.  Nat. ,  October,  1890, 
p.  895. 

vacuolate  (vak'u-o-lat),  a.  [<  vacuole  +  -ate^.] 
Same  as  vacuolated.    Micros.  Sci.,  XXX.  6. 

vacuolated  (vak'u-a-la-ted),  a.  [<  vacuolate  + 
-ed.]  Provided  witt  vacuoles ;  minutely  vesic- 
ular, as  a  protozoan.  ' 

vacuolation  (vak"Ti-6-la'shon),  n.  [<  vacuolate 
+  Aon.]    The  formation  of  vacuoles ;  the  state 
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of  being  vacuolated;  a  system  of  vacuoles. 
Erwyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  848. 

vacuole  (vak'u-61),  n.  [<  P.  vacuole,  <  NL.  "va- 
cuolum,  dim.  of  L.  vacuum,  an  empty  space, 
vacuum:  see  vacuum.]  1.  A  minute  cell  or 
cavity  in  the  tissue  of  organisms. — 2.  In  anat., 
a  minute  space,  vacuity,  or  interstice  of  tissue 
in  which  lymphatic  vessels  are  supposed  to 
originate. — 3.  Inzoot,  any  minute  vesicle  or 
vacuity  in  the  tissue  of  a  protozoan,  as  an  amoe- 
ba. Vacuoles  are  sometimes  divided  into  permanent,  con- 
tractile or  pulsating,  and  gastric.  The  first  are  sometimes 
so  numerous  as  to  give  the  organism  a  vesicular  or  bubble- 
like appearance.  The  second  kind  exhibit  regular  con- 
traction and  dilatation,  or  pulsate.  Gastric  vacuoles,  or 
f  ood-vacuoles,  occur  in  connection  with  the  ingestion  and 
digestion  of  food ;  these  are  formed  by  a  globule  of  water 
which  has  been  taken  in  with  a  particle  of  food,  and  are 
not  permanent.  See  cuts  under  Actinosphseriv/m,  Nocti- 
luca,  Paramecium,  sun-animalmle,  and  Cestoidea. 
4.  In  hot.,  a  cavity  of  greater  or  less  size  within 
the  protoplasmic  mass  of  active  vegetable  cells, 
which  is  filled  with  water,  or  cell-sap  as  it  is 
called.  Active  protoplasm  possesses  the  power  of  im- 
bibing water  into  its  substance  and,  as  a  consequence,  of 
increasing  in  size.  When  the  amount  of  ;^ater  is  so  great 
that  the  protoplasm  may  be  said  to  be  more  than  saturated 
with  it,  the  excess  is  separated  within  the  protoplasmic 
mass  in  the  form  of  rounded  drops  called  vacuoles.  In 
closed  cells  these  may  become  so  large  and  abundant  as 
to  be  separated  only  by  thin  plates  of  protoplasm.  As 
such  vacuoles  become  larger  the  plates  are  broken 
through,  and  eventually  there  may  be  but  one  large  vacu- 
ole surrounded  by  a  thin  layer  of  protoplasm,  which  lines 
the  interior  of  the  cell-wall.    Bessey. 

vacuolization  (vak-u-ol-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  vacu- 
ole +  -ize  +  -ation.]  In  histology,  same  as  vacu- 
olation.   Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  II.  634. 

vacuolize  (vak'u-o-liz),  v.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  vacu- 
olized,  ppr.  vaciioUzing.  To  supply  or  furnish 
with  vacuoles.  Tlmusing,  Beer  (trans.),  p.  533. 
[Rare.] 

vacuous  (vak'u-us),  a.  [=  It.  vacuo  (cf.  Sp. 
vado  =  Pg.  vdzio,  <  L.  vacimus),  <  L.  vacuus, 
empty.]     1.  Empty;  unfilled;  void;  vacant. 

Boundless  the  deep,  because  I  Am,  who  fill 
Infinitude;  nor  vacuous  the  space, 

Milton,  P.  L,  vii.  169. 

These  pulpits  were  filled,  or  rather  made  vacwMS,  by 
men  whose  privileged  education  in  the  ancient  centres 
of  instruction  issued  in  twenty  minutes'  formal  reading 
of  tepid  exhortation  or  probably  infirm  deductions  from 
premises  based  on  rotten  scaffolding. 

George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xv. 

2.  Without  intelUgenee  or  intelligent  expres- 
sion; unexpressive ;  showing  no  intelligence: 
as,  a  vacuous  look. 

Up  the  marble  stairs  came  the  most  noble  Farintosh, 
with  that  vacuous  leer  which  distinguishes  his  lordship. 
Thackeray,  Newcomes,  xli. 

vacuonsness  (vak'u-us-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  vacuous,  in  either  sense ;  vacuity. 

vacuum  (vak'u-um),  n.;  pi.  vacuums  (-umz), 
sometimes  vaeiia  (-a) .  [=  P.  vacuum  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  vacuo,  <  L.  vacuum,  an  empty  space,  a  void, 
neut.  of  vacuMS,  empty :  see  vacitous.]  Empty 
space;  space  void  of  matter:  opposed  to^te«MJ»; 
in  practical  use,  an  inclosed  space  from  which 
the  air  (or  other  gas)  has  been  very  nearly  re- 
moved, as  by  an  air-pump.  The  metaphysicians  of 
Elea,  Parmenicles  and  Melissus,  started  the  notion  that  a 
vacuum  was  impossible,  and  this  became  a  favorite  doc- 
trine with  Aristotle.  All  the  scholastics  upheld  the  maxim 
that  "nature  abhors  a  vacuum."  This  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  plenists.  Atomism,  on  the  other  hand,  carried  out  in 
a  thoroughgoing  manner,  supposes  empty  space  between 
the  atoms.  That  gases  do  not  fill  space  homogeneously  is 
now  demonstrated  by  the  phenomena  of  transfusion  and 
by  the  Impulsion  of  Crookes's  radiometer ;  while  the  other 
observed  facts  about  gases,  taken  in  connection  with  these, 
render  some  form  of  the  kinetical  theory  of  gases  almost 
certain.  This  supposes  the  molecules  of  gases  to  be  at 
great  distances  from  one  another  as  compared  with  their 
spheres  of  sensible  action.  This,  however,  does  not  ex- 
clude, but  rather  favors,  Boscovich's  theory  of  atoms— 
namely,  that  atoms  are  mere  movable  centers  of  poten- 
tial energy  endowed  with  inertia;  and  this  theory  makes 
each  atom  extend  throughout  all  space  in  a  certain  sense. 
But  this  does  not  constitute  a  plenum,  for  a  plenum  is 
the  exclusive  occupation  of  each  part  of  space  by  a  por- 
tion of  matter.  It  may  be  said  that  the  spaces  between 
the  atoms  are  filled  by  the  luminiterous  ether,  which 
seems  to  be  the  substance  of  electricity;  but  the  disper- 
sion of  light  by  refraction  seems  to  show  that  the  ether 
itself  has  a  molecular  structure.  A  vacuum,  in  the  sense  of 
a  space  devoid  of  ordinary  ponderable  matter,  is  produced 
(more  or  less  perfectly)  when  the  air  is  removed  from  an  in- 
closed space,  such  as  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  a  part  of 
a  barometric  tube,  etc.  In  the  receiver  of  the  ordinary  air- 
pump  the  vacuum  can  only  be  partial,  since  with  each 
stroke  of  the  piston  only  a  certain  fraction  of  the  air  is  re- 
moved(dependingupontherelativesizeoftheoylinderand 
the  receiver),  and  hence,  theoretically,  an  infinite  number 
of  strokes  would  be  necessary.  Practically,  the  degree  of 
exhaustion  obtained  falls  short  of  that  demanded  by  the- 
ory owing  to  the  imperfections  of  the  machine ;  thus,  in 
the'  common  form,  the  exhaustion  is  limited  to  the  point 
where  the  remaining  air  has  not  sufficient  elasticity  to 
raise  the  valves.  By  the  Sprengel  or  mercury  air-pump  a 
much  more  perfect  degree  of  exhaustion  is  attainable  than 
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with  the  mechanical  form.  (See  mercury  air-pump,  un- 
der mercury.)  The  most  perfect  vacuum  is  obtained  when 
chemical  means  are  employed  to  absorb  the  last  traces  of 
gas  left  in  the  receiver  exhausted  by  the  mercury  air- 
pump.  The  Torricellian  vacuum  — that  is,  the  space  above 
the  mercury  in  a  carefully  manipulated  barometer-tube 
— is  more  nearly  perfect  in  this  respect^  but  the  space 
contains  a  small  amount  of  the  vapor  of  mercury.  See 
Torricellian. 
Vacuum  .  .  .  signifies  space  without  body. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xiii.  22. 

A  vacuum,  or  space  in  which  there  is  absolutely  no  body, 
is  repugnant  to  reason. 

Descartes,  Prin.  of  Philos.  (tr.  by  Veitch),  ii.  §  16. 
Ouerlckian  vacuum.  See  OuericHan. 
vacuum-brake  (vak'u-um-brak),  n.  A  formof 
continuous  brake  used  on  railroads,  employing 
a  steam-jet  directly,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  indirectly,  as  a  means  of  control- 
ling the  pressure,  a  steam-jet  on  the  engine  is  al- 
lowed to  escape  through  an  ejector,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
create  a  partial  vacuum  in  a  continu- 
ous pipe  extending  under  all  the  cars 
of  a  train.  Collapsing  bellows  under 
each  car  are  connected  with  the  pipes, 
and,  when  exhausted  of  the  ail'  con- 
tained in  them,  close  and  draw  the 
brake-rods.  Two  forms  are  used,  the 
Smith  brake  and  the  Eames  brake.  See 
continuous  brake,  under  brdke^. 

vacuum-filter  (vak'u-um-fil"- 
t6r),«.  A  form  of  filter  in  which 
the  air  beneath  the  filtering 
material  is  exhausted  to  hasten 
the  process. 

vacuum-gage  (vak'u-um-gaj), 
n.  A  form  of  pressure-gage 
for  indicating  the  internal  pres- 
sure or  the  amount  of  vacuum 
in  a  steam-condenser,  a  boiler 
in  which  the  steam  has  con- 
densed, the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump,  etc.  a  common  form  consists 
of  an  inverted  graduated  siphon  of 
glass,  open  at  one  end,  and  connected 
at  the  other  with  the  condenser  or  ves- 
sel to  be  tested,  and  containing  a  quan-  vacuum-gage. 
tity  of  mercury.  When  not  in  use,  the 
mercury  rises  equally  in  both  legs  of  the  siphon ;  on  con- 
necting the  instrument  with  a  vacuum,  the  mercury  rises 
in  the  leg  next  the  condenser  or  other  vessel,  and  sinks  in 
the  other  leg,  the  difference  between  them  indicating  the 
amount  of  the  vacuum.  This  form  is  also  called  barome- 
ter-gage.   E.  B.  KnigM. 

vacuum-pan  (vak'u-um-pan),  n.  In  the  pro- 
cesses of  sugar-mating,  condensed-milk  manu- 
facture, etc.,  a  large  steam-jacketed  vessel  of 
copper  or  iron,  used  in  boiling  and  concentrat- 
ing syrup,  milk,  etc.  Two  forms  are  used,  one  con- 
sisting of  two  parts  bolted  together  to  form  a  spheroidal 
vessel,  and  the  other  of  a  drum  shape  with  a  domed  top. 
The  syrup  or  milk  is  placed  in  the  pan,  the  vessel  is  closed 
air-tight,  and  connections  are  made  by  means  of  pipes 
with  a  condenser  and  air-pump.  Steam  is  admitted  to 
the  jacket  round  the  lower  pait  of  the  pan,  and  to  coils 
of  pipes  within  it.    The  air-pump  serves  to  draw  off  the 
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a,  copper  pan ;  5,  iron  steam-jacket;  r,  copper steara-coil;  </,flang;ed 
dome :  e,  measuring  vessel  used  in  cliarging  tile  pan;  e',  pipe  which 
connects  e  with  the  juice-vat ;  /,  pipe  which  connects  e  with  the  pan ; 
/',  cock  which  admits  air  into  e;  h,  h,  gages  which  indicate  height 
of  liquid  in  £  and  j;  i,  mercurial  vacuum-gage ;  k,  man-hole  by  which 
pan  may  be  entered  ;  i',  thermometer,  showing  interior  temperature 
of  the  pan;  ;.  proof-stick  for  sampling  the  contents  of  the  pan;  »*,  valve 
for  admitting  steam  to  the  coil ;  n,  valve  for  admitting  steam  to  in- 
terior of  pan  for  cleaning ;  o,  window  (of  which  there  are  two )  by  which 
interior  of  pan  may  be  inspected  ;  p,  saucer-shaped  valve,  closing  or 
opening  the  outlet  ^  according  as  it  is  operated  by  the  lever  r/  j,  over- 
flow vessel,  to  retain  any  fluid  that  may  boil  over. 

vapor  from  the  boiling  contents,  and  to  create  a  vacuum 
within  the  pan.  The  advantages  of  thus  boiling  in  a 
vacuum  are  found  in  the  lower  temjierature  at  which  boil- 
ing takes  place,  and,  as  a  result,  in  the  greater  rapidity 
of  the  process  and  purity  of  the  product.  Vacuum-pans 
are  sometimes  placed  in  jjairs,  the  steam  from  one  pan 
serving  to  heat  the  fiuid  in  the  second  pan.  Such  an 
arrangement  is  called  a  dmMe-effect  system.  Occasionally 
three  pans  are  used  together,  one  large  pan  supplying 
steam  for  two  smaller  pans.  This  is  called  a  tripU-egecl 
system.    See  suga/r. 
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vacuum-pump  (vak'u-um-pump),  n.  A  piunp 
consisting  of  a  chamber  or  barrel,  a  suction- 
pipe  with  a  valve  to  prevent  return  flow,  a  dis- 
charge-pipe which  has  a  valve  that  is  closed 
when  the  chamber  is  emptied,  and  a  steam  in- 
duction-pipe providedwith  a  valve  that  is  opened 
when  the  chamber  is  filled  with  water,  and  closed 
when  the  chamber  is  filled  with  steam.  The 
chamber  is  placed  at  such  a  height  above  the  water  to  be 
raised  that  the  exterior  atmospheric  pressure  will  cause 
the  water  to  rise  through  the  suction-pipe,  and  fill  the 
partial  vacuum  caused  by  condensation  of  steam  in  the 
chamber.  Steam  being  admitted  to  the  chamber  forces  out 
the  air,  and  fills  the  space.  Ihe  induction-valve  is  then 
closed.  The  loss  of  heat  from  the  surface  of  the  cylinder, 
or  the  sudden  injection  of  a  water-spray,  condenses  the 
steam.  Water  then  rises,  and  fills  the  chamber.  Steam 
is  then  again  admitted,  forcing  out  the  wat«r  through  the 
discharge-pipe.  As  soon  as  the  water  is  discharged  and 
the  chamber  refilled  with  steam,  the  cycle  Of  operations 
recommences,  and  it  is  repeated  continuously  as  long  as 
steam  is  supplied  to  the  chamber.  The  opening  and  clos- 
ing of  the  valves  have  been  made  automatic  in  this  class 
of  pumps,  but  they  are  so  wasteful  of  power  that  they  are 
very  little  used.    See  cuts  under  monte-jus  and  ptdBometer. 

.  Also  called  steam  vacwwm-pump. 

vacuum-tube  (vak'^-um-tiib),  n.  A  sealed 
glass  tube  employed  to  examine  the  effects  of 
a  discharge  of  electricity  through  air  or  other 
ga.  rarefied  or  exhausted  to  the  required  degree. 
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Vacuum-tube. 

The  most  striking  phenomenon  is  the  magnificent  colored 
light  with  which  the  tube  is  filled  and  the  stratification 
of  the  light  about  the  tube,  the  color  of  the  light  being 
different  at  the  positive  and  negative  electrodes,  and  va^ 
rying  with  the  gas  through  which  the  discharge  is  passed. 
Thus,  in  common  air  it  is  purple  or  red  at  the  positive 
end  blue  or  violet  at  the  negative ;  in  hydrogen,  it  is 
greenish-blue ;  in  carbonic  oxid,  bright-green,  turning  to 
yellow  at  the  positive,  and  to  blue  at  the  negative.  These 
tubes  were  flirst  made  by  Geissler  of  Bonn,  and  hence 
have  been  called  Qeissler's  tubes.  A  Crookes's  tube  is  a 
form  of  vacuum-tube  used  by  Mr.  William  Crookes  in  his 
investigation  of  what  he  has  called  radiant  matter  (which 
see,  under  radiant).  The  exhaustion  of  these  tubes  is  car- 
ried to  about  one  millionth  of  an  atmosphere. 
vacuum-valve  (vak'u-um-valv),  n.  A  safety- 
valve  which  opens  inward,  so  connected  with 
a  boiler  that  when  there  is  a  vacuum  it  will  be 
forced  open  by  atmospheric  pregsure.  Also 
called  air-valve.  E.  H.  Knight. 
vadef  (vad),  V.  i.  [Another  form  of  fade  (as  vat 
otfat):  see/aifci.]  1.  To  become  pale  or  weak, 
as  a  color;  hence,  to  pass  away;  vanish;  depart. 
Color  evanidus,  fugax.  .  .  .  AvadiTig:  a  decaying,  or  a 
dead  colour.  Nrnneruslator  (1685).    (Nares.) 

Life  doth  vade,  and  young  men  must  be  old. 

Greene,  Palmer's  Verses. 
1  know  how  soon  their  love  vadelk. 

Middletm,  Family  of  Love,  i.  1. 
3.  To  fade ;  wither. 

Mine  is  the  heart  which  vades  away  as  doth  the  flower  or 
grass.  Peete,  Sir  Clyomon  and  Sir  Clamydes. 

Fair  flower,  untimely  plucked,  soon  vaded. 

Shak.,  Passionate  Pilgrim,  1. 131. 

vade-mecum  (va'de-me'kum),  n.  [=  F.  Sp. 
vade-^mecum,  <  NL.  vade-mecum,  <  L.  vade  me- 
eiim,  'go  with  me,'  <  vade,  impv.  of  vadere  (= 
E.  wade),  go,  -I-  me,  abl.  of  ego,  I,  +  cum,  with.] 
A  book  or  other  thing  that  a  person  carries  with 
him  as  a  constant  companion;  a  pocket-com- 
panion; a  manual;  a  handbook. 

One  boracho  or  leathern  bottle  of  Tours  .  .  .  Fanurge 
fiUed  for  himself,  for  he  called  that  his  vademeeum. 

UrquTiart,  tr.  of  Aabelais,  ii.  28. 

vadimonyt  (vad'i-mo-ni),  n.  [<  L.  vadimonium, 
security,  recognizance,  <  vas  (vad-),  baU,  sure- 
ty :  see  wed,  wage.']  In  old  law,  a  bond  or  pledge 
to  appear  before  a  judge  on  a  fixed  day ;  bail. 

vadiimi  (va'di-um),  n.  [NIi.,  <  L.  vas  (vad-), 
bail,  surety:  see  wed,  wage.']  In  Scots  law,  a 
wad ;  a  pledge  or  surety — Vadium  mortunm,  a 
mortgage.— Vadium  vivum,  a  living  pledge. 

VsMOVis,  n.    See  Vejovis. 

vafrityt, ».    Craft.    Bailey. 

vafrous  (va'frus),  a.  [<  L.  vafer  (vafr-),  cun- 
ning, subtle,  +  -ous."]    Crafty;  cunning. 

He  that  deals  with  a  Fox  may  be  held  very  simple  if  he 
expect  not  his  vafrous  tricks.      FeUham,  Kesolves,  ii.  42. 

vag  (vag),  n.  Turf  for  fuel.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

He  may  turn  many  an  honest  penny  by  the  sale  of  vags, 
L  e.  dried  peat.  TAe  Portfolio,  No.  229,  p.  11. 

vagabond  (vag'a-bond),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  vagabuniie,  vacabonde,  vacaound,  <  MB. 
vagahunde,  <  OP.  vagabond,  vaeabond,  P.  vaga- 
bond =  Er.  vagabon  =  Sp.  Pg.  vagabundo  =  It. 
vagabondo,  vagabundo  =  Gr.  vagabund  =  D.  vage- 
bond  =  Sw.  T>siTa..  vagabond,  <  LL.  vagabundus. 
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wandering,  strolling  about,  <  L.  vagari,  wan- 
der, <  vagus,  wandering:  see  vague.  Cf.  va- 
grant.] I.  a.  1.  "Wandering;  moving  from 
place  to  place  without  any  settled  habitation; 
nomadic. 

Owre  men  suppose  them  to  bee  a  vagabunde  and  wan- 
deringe  nacion  lyke  vnto  the  Scythians,  withowte  houses 
or  certeyne  dwellinge  places.  '  ■ 

Peter  Martyr  (tr.  in  Eden's  First  Books  on  America,  ed. 

[Arber,  p.  97). 

Let  them  pronounce  the  steep  Tarpeian  death, 
VagaJboni  exile,  ...  I  would  not  buy 
Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  word. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  3.  89. 

3.  Floating  about  without  any  certain  direc- 
tion; driven  to  and  fro. 

Like  to  a  vagabond  flag  upon  the  stream. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  i.  4.  46. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  vagabond  or  worthless 
stroller;  vagrant. — 4.  Not  sedentary,  as «.  spi- 
der; belonging  to  the  Vagahundse. 

II.  n.  1.  One  who  is  without  a  settled  home ; 
one  who  goes  from  place  to  place ;  a  wanderer ; 
a  vagrant:  not  necessarily  in  a  bad  sense. 
Reduc'd,  like  Hannibal,  to  seek  relief 
From  court  to  courl^  and  wander  up  and  down, 
A  vagabond  in  Afric.  Addison,  Cato,  ii.  4. 

He  who  goes  from  country  to  country,  guided  by  the 
blind  impulse  of  curiosity,  is  outy  a  vagoAond. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  vii. 

3.  An  idle,  worthless  stroller  from  place  to 
place  without  fixed  habitation  or  visible  means 
of  earning  an  honest  livelihood ;  in  law,  an  idle, 
worthless  vagrant..    See  vagrant. 

Wee  haue  had  amongst  vs  Vagabonds,  which  call  them- 
selues  Egyptians,  the  dregs  of  mankinde.  * 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  590. 

3.  An  idle,  worthless  fellow;  a  scamp;  a  rascal. 
[CoUoq.J — 4.  One  of  the  Vagahundse. — 5.  A 
pyralid  moth,  Crambus  vulgivagellus.    See  out 

unde;r  Crambidee Rogues  and  vagabonds.    See 

rogue. 

vagabond  (vag'a-bond),  v.  i.  [<  vagabond,  ».] 
To  wander  about  in  an  idle  manner;  play  the 
vagabond :  sometimes  with  an  indefinite  it. 

Vagabonding  in  those  untrodden  places,  they  were 
guided  by  the  everlasting  justice,  using  themselves  to  be 
punishers  of  their  faults.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iv. 

vagabondage  (vag'a-bon-daj),  n.  [<  vagabond 
-(-  -age.]  The  state,  condition,  or  habits  of 
a  vagabond;  idle  wandering,  with  or  without 
fraudulent  intent :  as,  to  live  in  vagabondage. 

It  reestablished  the  severest  penalties  on  vagabondage, 
even  to  death  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

H.  Spencer,  Study  of  SocioL,  p.  103. 

vagabondise,  v.  i.    See  vagabondize. 

vagabondish  (vag'a-bon-dish),  a.  [<  vagabond 
+  -js/ji.]    Like  a  vagabond ;  wandering. 

vagabondism  (vag'a-bon-dizm),  n.  [<  vaga- 
bond +  4sm.]  The  "ways  or  habits  of  a  vaga- 
bond; vagabondage. 

As  encouraging  vagaboTidism-and  barbarism. 

The  Century,  XXX.  813. 

vagabondize  (vag'a-bon-(Mz),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  vagabondized,  ppr.  vagabondizing.  [<  vaga- 
bond +  -dze.]  To  wander  like  a  vagabond;  play 
the  vagabond:  sometimes  with  an  indefinite  it. 
Also  spelled  vagabondise. 
Vagabondizing  it  all  over  Holland. 

C.  Beade,  Cloister  and  Hearth,  liii.    (Dom'e«.) 

vagabondryt  (vag'a-bon-dri),  n.  [Early  mod. 
B.  vagabundrye ;■  <  vagabond  +  -ry.]   Vagabon- 


Idlenes  and  Vagabundrye  is  the  mother  and  roote  of  all 
theftes,  robberyes,  and  all  evill  actes  and  other  mischiefs. 
Laws  ofEdw.  VI.  (1547),  quoted  in  Ribton-Turner's 
[Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  89. 


.  cgcK uuuv.,  n.  and  v.    A  corruption  of  vagabond. 

Vagabundse  (vag-a-bun'de),  n.  pi.  [Nil.,  fem. 
pi.  of  L.«)agra6«mdMS, wandering:  s6&  vagabond.] 
A  division  of  true  spiders,  consisting  of  those 
dipneumonous  forms  which  are  not  sedentary. 
They  spin  no  web,  and  do  not  lie  in  wait  for 
their  prey,  but  prowl  in  search  of  it. 

vagal  (va'gal),  a.  [<  vag(us)  +  -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  ib  the  vagus,  or  par  vagum;  pneu- 
mogastric.    See  vagus. 

vagancyt  (va'gan-si),  n.  [<  vagan(t)  +  -cy.]  1. 
Vagrancy;  wandering. 

Springlam.  Here  are  the  Keys  of  all  my  Charge,  Sir. 
My  humble  suit  is  that  you  will  be  pleas'd 
To  let  me  walk  upon  my  known  occasions  this  Sommer. 
Lawyer.  Fie !  Canst  not  yet  leave  off  those  Vagandes? 
Brame,  Jovial  Crew,  v. 
3.  Extravagance. 

Our  happiness  may  orbe  itselfe  into  a  thousand  vacan- 
cies of  glory  and  delight.    MUton,  Church-Government,  1 1. 

vagans  (va'ganz),  n.  In  music,  same  as  quintus. 

vagantt  (va'gant),  a.    [<  MR.' vagaunt,  <  OF. 

(and  F.)  vagdiit  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  vagante,  <  L.  va- 


vagina 

gan(t-)s,  wandering,  ppr.  of  vagari,  wander,  < 
vagus,  wandering,  vague :  see  vague,  v.  Hence 
vagrant.]    Wandering;  vagrant. 

Fro  thi  face  I  shal  be  hid,  and  I  shal  be  vagaunt. 

WyclV,  Gen.  iy.  14. 

vagarian  (va-ga'ri-an),  n.  [<  vagary  +  -an.] 
One  given  to  vagaries ;  a  "crank."  [CoUoq.  or 
rare.] 

vagarious  (va-ga'ri-us),  a.  [<  vagary  +  -ous.] 
Havingyagaries;  whimsical;  capricious;  irreg- 
ular.  Ve  Morgan,  Budget  of  Paradoxes,  p.  153. 

vagarish  (va-ga'rish),  a.  l<vagar-y  +  -wAi.] 
Wandering;'  given  to  vagaries. 

His  eyes  were  oft  vagarish. 

Wolcot  (Peter  Pindar),  p.  305.    (Dairies.) 

vagarity  (va-gar'i-ti),  n.  [<  vagar-y  +  -ity.] 
The  character  or  state  of  being  vagarious;  ea- 
priciousness;  irregularity. 

Instances  of  vagarity  are  noticeable  with  each  Prince  of 
Wales,  many  of  whom  seem  to  have  ignored,  or  rather  not 
enjoyed  the  title  [Duke  of  Cornwall],  although  probably 
they  did  the  revenues.  X'.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  n.  89. 

vagaryt  (va-ga'ri),  v.  i.  [Early  mod.  E;  vagarie; 
appar.  <  IJ.  vagari  (>  It.  vagare  =  Sp.  vaga/r  = 
Pg.  vaguear  =  F.  valuer),  wander,  <  vagus, 
wandering:  see  vague,  a.,  and  vagus,  v.  Cf. 
vagary,  n.  The  L.  (or  perhaps  the  It.)  inf.  ap- 
pears to  have  been  adopted  as  a  whole,  and  ac- 
commodated to  E.  nouns  in  -a/ry ;  but  this  can 
hardly  be  explained  except  as  an  orig.  univer- 
sity use.  There  is  no  L.  or  ML.  adj.  *vagarius 
or  noun  *vagaria.]    To  gad ;  range. 

Vaguer,  to  wander,  vagarie,  stray,  gad,  roame,  raunge, 
flit,  remoue  often  from  place  to  place.  Cotgrave, 

vagary  (va-ga'ri),  n.;  pi.  vagaries  (-riz).  [Early 
mod.  E.  also  vagarie,  vagare,  corruptly /a^ory, 
figary;  appar.  <  vogiar^,  ».]  If.  A  wandering 
or  strolling. 

The  people  called  Phcenices  gave  themselves  to  long 
vaga/ries,  and  continual  viages  by  sea. 

Bamwyy  Sieh,  tr.  of  Herodotus. 

I  laid  the  weight 
Of  mine  Estate  in  Stewardship  upon  thee ; 
Which  kept  thee  in  that  year,  after  so  many 
Sommer  vagaries  thou  badst  made  before. 

Brome,  Jovial  Crew,  i. 

3.  A  wandering  of  'the  thoughts ;  a  wild  freak ; 
a  whim;  a  whimsical  purpose. 

She  'a  gone ;  and  now,  sir  Hugh,  let  me  tell  you  you  have 
not  dealt  well  with  me,  to  put  tbh/agary  iniio  her  foolish 
fancy.  Brome,  Sparagus  Garden,  ii.  2. 

They  changed  their  minds. 
Flew  off,  and  into  strange  vagaries  fell. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  614. 
vagaSj  n.    Same  as  vakass. 
vagationt  (va-ga'shon),  «.     [<  L.  vagatio(n-),  a. 
wandering,  <  vagari,  pp.  vagatus,  wander:  see 
vagant.]    A  wandering;  a  roving  about. 

Whene  the  mynde  es  stablede  sadely  with-owttene 
changyuge  and  vagaeyone  in  Godd. 

Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  14. 

Vagatores  (vag-ar-to'rez),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  L.to- 
gari,  pp.  vagatus',  wander:  see  vagant.]  In  o- 
nith.,  a  group  of  birds,  constituting  the  fourth 
order  in  Macgillivray's  classification,  and  con- 
sisting of  the  crows  and  their  allies.  The  word 
has  no  standing  in  science,  as  it  designates  an  artificial 
group  recognized  by  no  other  authors  of  note. 

vagi,  n.    Plural  of  vagus. 

vagientt  (va'ji-ent),  a.  [<  L.  vagien(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  vagire,  cry,  'squall,  bleat.]  Crying  like  a 
child.   Dr.  B.  More,  Psychathanasia,  lU.  iv.  42. 

vagina  (va-ji'na),  n. ;  pi.  vaginx  (-ne).  [=  F- 
vagin,  <  NL.  vagina,  <  L.  vagina,  a  sheath, 
covering,  sheath  of  a  scabbard,  ear  of  grain, 
etc.,  hull,  husk,  vagina.]  1 .  In  bot.,  the  sheath 
formed  by  the  basal  part  of  certain  leaves 
where  they  embrace  the  stem ;  a  sheath. — 3.  In 
anat.  and  zool.,  a  sheath;  a  sheathing  or  cover- 
ing pa,rt  or  organ;  a  case:  specifically  applied 
to  various  structures,  (a)  The  sexual  passage  of  the 
female  from  the  vulva  to  the  uterus.  In  all  the  higher 
Mammalia  it  is  the  terminal  section  of  a  MUllerian  duct 
or  oviduct  united  with  its  fellow ;  in  the  lower  it  is  dou- 
ble, wholly  or  in  part,  there  being  two  more  or  less  com- 
plete vaginsB,  right  and  left.  In  some  oviparous  animals, 
as  birds,  the  termination  of  the  oviduct,  beyond  the  uterine 
part,  receives  the  name  of  vagina.  See  uterm,  and  cut  \ai- 
aer peritoneum.  (6)  In  entom,.,  a  sheath-like  plate  or  part 
inclosing  an  organ.  In  some  cases  also  called  vidve.  Spe- 
cifically— (1)  The  long  channeled  labrum  of  the  mosquito 
and  other  blood-sucking  flies,  in  which  the  lancet-like 
mandibles  and  maxillse  are  concealed.  (2)  The  jointed 
sheath  of  the  promuscis  of  hemipterous  Insects,  homol- 
ogous with  the  labium  of  a  typical  insect  (3)  The  parts- 
supporting  and  covering  the  tongue  of  a  bee,  correspond- 
ing to  the  mentum,  maxilla,  and  palpi.  (4)  The  tubu- 
lar sheath  of  the  sting  of  a  bee  or  wasp,  (c)  In  Proto- 
zoa, the  indurated  lorica  of  some  infusorians,  as  the  vagi- 
nicolons  vorticellids.  (d)  In  Vermes,  a  terminal  section 
of  the  oviduct,  differentiated  into  a'  special  canid.  See 
cuts  under  Rhaidoccela,  Tremattda,  and  Ceitoidea. 
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8.  In  arch.,  the  upper  part  of  the  pedestal  of  a 
terminus,  from  -which  the  bust  or  figure  seems 
■to  issue  or  arise  ;  a  sheath  or  galne.  [Bare  or 
obsolete.  ]  —  Columns  of  the  vagina.  Same  as  edmn- 
n»  rugarum  (which  Bee,  under  cotUTima). — BugSB  Of  the 
vagina.  See  ru^a.— Tensor  lamlnse  posteriorls  va- 
elnse  recti  abdominis.  See  teruor. — Tensor  vaglnse 
femoTis.  See  tensor.— Vagina  celluloaa.  Sameasci»- 
neurium  and  periimygmm. — Vagina  femoris,  the  faBcia 
lata  of  the  thigh.  See/iucut  ana  tensor.— Vagina,  mas- 
cullna,  the  prostatic  Tesicle  of  the  male  urethra.  See 
■urethra.  Also  called  sinus  poetdaris,  vterus  masculinus, 
etc.— Vagina  portse,  the  sheath  of  the  portal  vein,  or 
capsule  of  Glisson,  a  sort  of  membrane  surrounding  the 
branches  of  the  portal  vein  in  the  liver. — Vagina  tendi- 
nis, the  synovial  sheath  of  a  tendon ;  a  vaginal  synovial 
membrane  (irhich  see,  under  synovCal). — Vestibulum 
vaglnSB.  Same  as  vestibvie,  2  (&). 
vaginal  (vaj'i-nal),  a.  [<  NL.  vagimaUs,  <  L. 
vagina,  a  sheath":  see  vagina.']  1.  Pertaining 
to  a  sheath;  sheathing;  resembling  a  sheath: 
as,  a  vaginal  membrane. —  2.  Speeifloally,  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  vagina  of  the  female :  as, 
vaginal  mucous  membrane ;  a  vaginal  syringe. 
—Vaginal  arteries,  (o)  A  branch  of  the  internal  iuac 
artery,  on  either  side,  passing  to  the  vagina  and  base  of 
the  bladder,  corresponding  to  the  inferior  vesical  arteiy 
in  the  male,  (b)  The  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery 
which  supply  the  walls  ot  the  ducts  and  blood-vessels 
and  Glisson's  capsule  in  the  liver,  more  commonly  called 
the  vaginal  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery.— Vaginal 
hernia,  a  hernia  through  the  posterior  or  upper  wall  of 
the  vagina. — Vaginal  plexus,  (a)  The  nerves  supplied 
to  the  vagina,  coming  from  the  pelvic  plexus.  (&)  Badi- 
€les  of  the  portal  vein  in  the  capsule  of  GliBSon.  (c)  A 
venous  anastomosis  in  the  wall  of  the  vagina. — Va^nal 
process.  See  process,  and  cut  3  under  t&mporal. — Va^- 
nal  synovial  membrane.  See  synovial.— Vakinal 
tunic,  (a)  See  eye>;  1.  (p)  The  tunica  vaginalis  testis. 
See  tunica.- Vaginal  veins.  Same  as  vaginal  plemix, 
(V)  and  (e). 
VaginaliB  (vaj-i-na'lis),  n.  [NL.  (Gmelin,  1788), 
<  L.  vagina,  a  sheath:  see  vagina.']  Same  as 
Chionis.  See  cut  under  sheaihbill. 
vaginalitis  (vaj'-'i-na-K'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  vagi- 
nalis (see  def .)  +  -iUs.]  Inflammation  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  testis. 
vaginanti  (vaj'i-nant),  a.  [<  NL.  *vaginan{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  *vaginare,  sheath:  see  vagimate,  v.] 
Sheathing;  vaginal:  as,  a  vagvnant\Ba,t  (a  leaf 
investing  the  stem  by  a  tubular  base). 
Vaginata  (vaj-i-na'ta),  n.pl.  [NL.,  netit.  pi.  of 
vagvnatus,  sheathed':"  see  vagimate.]  A  group 
of  aotinozoans,  comprising  those  which  are 
sheathed  in  a  calcareous  or  corneous  polypary ; 
the  sheathed  polyps,  as  the  sclerodermic  and 
solerobasie  corals.  See  Zoantharia. 
vaginate  (vaj'i-nat),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  vagina- 
tits,  sheathed,  <  L.  vagima,  a  sheath:  see  va- 
s.]    I.  a.  1.  Sheathed;  invaginated;  fur- 
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<  vagina  +  glutaeus,  gluteus,  q.  v.]  Same  as 
tensor  vagi/nie  femoris  (which  see,  under  tensor). 
CoueSj  1887. 

vagimgluteal  (vaj"i-ni-glQ-te'al),  a.  [<  vagini- 
glutseus  +  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  vagini- 
glutseus.     Cmws,  1887. 

vaginipennate  (vaj"i-m-pen'at),  a.  [<  L.  va- 
gina, a  sheath,  +  'penrmtus,  winged:  see  pen- 
nate.]  Sheath-winged  or  sharded,  as  a  beetle ; 
coleopterous.    Also  vaginopennous. 

vaginismus  (vaj-i-nis'mus),  n.  [NL.,  <  vagina 
+  -ismtis  =  E.  -ism.]  A  spasmodic  narrowing 
of  the  orifice  of  the  vagina.  Also  called  vul- 
vismus. 

vaginitis  (vaj-i-ni'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  vagina  + 
-iUs.]    Inflammation  of  the  vagina. 

vaginod3mia  (vaj"i-no-din'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  L. 
vagina,  vagina,  +  Gfr."  bSimi,  'pain.]  Neuralgia 
of  the  vagina. 

vaginopennous  (vaj"i-n9-pen'us),  a.  [<  L. 
vagina,  a  sheath,  -t-  penna,  a  feather,  +  -ous.] 


nisneu  widu  or  cuiituiixmu  lu.  a   vagixia:  va^i- 
nated. —  2.  Forming  or  formed  into  a  sheath; 
vaginal,  as  a  leaf. 
II.  n.  A  vaginate  or  sheathed  polyp. 

vaginate  (vaj'i-nat),  v.  t.,  pret.  and  pp.  vagi- 
nated,  ppr.  vagimating. ,  [<  NL.  *vaginatus,  pp. 
of  *vaginare,  sheath,  <  L.  vagina,  a  sheath :  see 
vagina.]    To  slieathe ;  invaginate. 

vaginervose  (vaj-i-ner'v6s),  a.  [<  L.  vagus, 
wandering,  +  nervv^s,  nerve.]  In  hot.,  irregu- 
larly nerved ;  having  the  nerves  placed  with  no 
apparent  order. 

"Vaginicola  (vaj-i-nik'o-la),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  va- 
gina, a  sheath,  +  coler'e,  inhabit.]  The  typical 
genus  of  VaginiooUnse,  having  an  erect  sessile 
loriea  without  an  inner  valve.  The  genus  was 
instituted  by  Lamarck,  and  contains  many  spe- 
cies, chiefly  of  fresh  water,  as  F,  c/rystallvna. 

"Vaginicolinse  ( vaj-i-nik-o-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL. ,  < 
Vagiwieola  +  -inee.]  A  subfamily  of  VorUcelli- 
dsB,  containing  those  vorticellid  peritrichous  in- 
f  usorians  which  are  sheathed  in  an  erect  or  pro- 
cumbent indurated  loriea  which  they  secrete. 
There  are  numerous  modern  genera,  as  Vaginicola,  Thit- 
rieola,  Cothurnia.  Pyosicola,  Pachytroeha,  Styloeola,  Platy- 
cola,  and  Lagenophrys.    aIbo  Vaginicdlina. 

vaginicoline  (vaj-i-nik'o-lin),  a.  [As  Vaginico- 
la +  4ne^.]  Living  in  a  vagina,  sheath,  or 
loriea,  as  an  animalcule;  belonging  to  the  Va- 
ginicoUnas;  vaginiferous. 

vaginicolous  (vaj-i-nik'o-lus),  a.  [As  Vaginico- 
la +  -ous.]    Same  as  vdgimcoline. 

"Vaginifera  (vaj-i-nif'e-ra),  n.pl.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  vaginifer:  see  vagmiferous.]  In  Perty's 
system  (1852),  a  family  of  spastic  infusorians, 
represented  by  the  genera  Vaginicola  and  Co- 
thurnia :  corresponding  to  the  Vagi/nieolinse. 

vaginiferous  (vaj-i-nif'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  vagi- 
nifer, <  L.  vagina,  a  sheath,  +ferre  =  E.  beari.] 
Producing  or  bearing  a  vagina,  as  an  infuso- 
rian;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Vaginifera;  vagi- 
nicoline. 
vaginIglut8BUS,vaginigluteus(vaj''i-ni-gl8-te'- 

us),  n. ;  pi.  vagimglutxi,  vaginiglutei  (-i).    [NL,, 


vaginotomy  (vaj-i-not'6-mi),  n.  [<  L.  vagina, 
vagina,  -I-  &r.  -rofila,  <  rifiveiv,  T-ffi/ieiv,.out.]  Cut- 
ting of  the  vagina. 

vaginovesical  (vaj'-'i-no-ves'l-kal),  a.  [<  L.  va- 
gina, vagina,  +  »mca,  bladder.']  Same  as  vesi- 
covaginal. 

vaginula  (va-jin'u-la),  n.;  pi.  vaginulse  (-le). 
[NL.,  dim.  oi  L.  vagina,  a  sheath:  see  vagina.] 
1.  In  hot.,  a  diminutive  vagina  or  sheath;  spe- 
eiflcally,  in  mosses,  the  sheath  round  the  base 
of  the  seta  where  it  springs  from  the  stem. 
Also  vaginule. —  2.  In  «o67.,  a  little  sheath;  a 
small  vagina. 

vaginulate  (va-jin'u-lat),  a.  [<  vaginula  + 
-ate^.]    Having  a  vaginula;  sheathed. 

vaginule  (vaj'i-niil),  n.  [<  NL.  vagirmla.]  In 
hot.,  same  as  vaginula. 

vagissatet,  v.  i.  To  caper;  frolic.  Campiell. 
CPTorcester.) 

vagitus  (va-ji'tus),  n.  [L.,  <  vagire,  cry,  squall.] 
The  cry  of  a  new-bom  child. 

vagous  (va'gus),  a.  [<  L.  vagus,  wandering, 
strolling:  see  vagus.]  It.  Wandering;  unset- 
tled. Ayliffe. —  2.  d  anat.,  wandering,  as  a 
nerve.    See  vagus.     [Bare.] 

vagrance,  n.    Same  as  vagrancy.    Johnson. 

vagrancy  (va'gran-si),  n.    [<  vagran(t)  +  -cy.] 

1.  A  state  of  wandering  without  a  settled 
home:  not  necessarily  in  a  bad  sense. 

Therefore  did  be  spend  his  days  in  continual  labour,  in 
restless  travel,  in  endless  vagrancy,  going  about  doing 
good.  Barrow,  Sermons,  xxxvi. 

2.  The  bfe  and  condition  of  a  vagrant;  in  law, 
the  name  given  to  a  very  miscellaneous  class 
of  offenses  against  pubUc  police  and  order. 
See  vagrant. 

vagrant  (va' grant),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly 
sometimes  vagar'ant  (appar.  simulating  «;ag'ar^), 
<  ME.  vagaunt,  <  OF.  vagant,  wandering:  see va- 
gamt.  The  r  is  intrusive,  as  in  partridge,  car- 
tridge, and  other  words.  There  is  nothing  in 
vagant  to  lead  to  a  variation  vagrant;  but  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  other  E.  words  ending 
in  -agant,  and  that  there  are  several  familiar 
words  ending  in  -agrant,  as  fragrant,  flagrant, 
with  many  words  in  -grant,  may  have  caused 
the  change.]  La.  1.  Wandering  from  place  to 
place ;  roving,  with  uncertain  direction  or  des- 
tination; moving  or  going  hither  and  thither; 
having  no  certain  course. 

Vagrant  through  all  the  world,  hopelesse  of  all. 
He  seelses  with  what  lands  ruine  bee  may  fall; 

May,  tr.  of  Xncan's  Fbarsalia,  viii. 
His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train ; 
He  chid  their  wand'rings,  but  relieved  their  pain. 

Goldsmith,  Des.  Vil.,  1. 149. 

The  soft  murmur  of  the  vagrant  Bee. 

Wordsworth,  Vernal  Ode,  iv. 

2.  Uncertain;  erratic. 

The  offspring  of  a  vagrant  and  ignoble  love. 

Maeavlay,  Hist.  Eng.,  v. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  one  who  wanders;  un- 
settled; vagabond. 

Titus  Dates  .  .  .  had  ever  since  led  an  infamous  and 
mgrant  life.  Maeavlay,  Hist.  Bug.,  ii. 

Well  pleased  to  pitch  a  vagrant  tent  among 
The  unf  enced  regions  of  society. 

Wordsuiortli,  Prelude,  vii. 

4.  In  wed,  wandering:  as,  wg^raMi  cells  (wan- 
dering white  corpuscles  of  the  blood). 

II.  n.  1.  A  wanderer;  a  rover;  a  rambler. 
Historle  without  Geographic  moueth,  but  in  moulng 
wandreth  as  a  vagrant,  without  certain  habitation. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  50. 

A  vagrant  and  a  servant  in  vile  employment,  in  a  strange 
countrey.  Barrow,  Sermons,  xlvii. 


vague 

2.  An  idle  stroller ;  a  vagabond ;  a  loafer ;  a 
tramp:  now  the  ordinary  meaning. 

Vagrants  and  Out-laws  shall  offend  thy  View ; 
For  such  must  be  my  Friends. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma. 
The  fugitive,  with  the  brand  of  Cain  on  him,  was  a  va- 
grant of  necessity,  hunted  to  death  like  a  wolf. 

Bibton-Tumer,  Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  5. 
In  law  the  word  vagrant  has  a  much  more  extended 
meaning  than  that  assigned  to  it  in  ordinary  language, 
and  in  its  application  the  notion  of  wandering  is  almost 
lost,  the  object  of  the  statutes  being  to  subject  to  police 
control  various  iU-deAned  classes  of  persons  whose  hab- 
its of  life  are  inconsistent  with  the  good  order  of  society. 
In  the  English  statutes  vagrants  are  divided  into  three 
grades :  (a)  idle  and  disorderly  persons,  or  such  as,  while 
able  to  maintain  themselves  and  families,  neglect  to  do 
so,  unlicensed  peddlers  or  chapmen,  beggars,  common 
prostitutes,  etc. ;  (&)  rogucB  and  vagabonds,  notoriously 
Idle  and  disorderly  persons,  fortune-tellers  and  other  like 
impostors,  public  gamblers  and  sharpers,  persons  having 
no  visible  means  of  living  and  unable  to  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  themselves,  etc.;  (c)  incorrigible  rogues — that 
is,  such  as  have  been  repeatedly  convicted  as  rogues  and 
vagabonds,  jail-breakers,  and  persons  escfiping  Irom  legal 
durance,  etc.  In  the  United  States  the  statutes  are  diverse, 
but  in  their  general  features  include  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  beggars,  drunken  parents  who  refuse  or  fail  to  sup- 
port their  children,  paupers  wben  dissolute  aqd  sick,  pros- 
titutes, public  masqueraders,  tramps,  truants,  etc. 

vagrantly  ( va'grant-li),  adv.  (K  vagrant  +  -ly^.] 
In  a  vagrant,  wandering,  or  unsettled  manner. 
vagrantness  (va'grant-nes),  «.  The  state  of 
being  vagrant;  vagrancy.  [Bare.] 
vagromt  (va'grom),  a.  A  perverted  spelling  and 
pronunciation  of  vagrant,  ascribed  as  a  blunder 
to  Dogberry  in  "Much  Ado  about  Nothing," 
and  with  allusion  to  this  occasionally  used  by 
modem  writers. 

This  is  your  charge :  you  shall  comprehend  all  vagrom 
men ;  yoil  are  to  bid  any  man  stand,  in  the  prince's  name. 
Shale.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  3.  26. 
You  took  my  vagrom  essays  in  ; 
You  found  them  shelter  over  sea. 

New  Princeton,  Bev.,  VI.  114. 

vague  (vag),  a.  and  n.  [<  P.  vague  =  Sp-  Pg. 
It.  vago,  <.Jj.  vagus,  wandering,  rambling,  stroll- 
ing, fig.  uncertain,  vague.  From  the  same  L. 
source  are  E.  va^gue,  v.,  vagabond,  vagant,  va- 
gromt, vagary,  extravagant,  extranagate,  sirava- 
gant,  stravaig,  etc.,  also  So.  vaig.]  I.  a.  If. 
Wandering;  roviilg;  vagrant. 

Gray  encouraged  his  men  to  set  upon  the  vague  villains, 
■good  neither  to  live  peaceably  nor  to  fight. 

Sir  J.  Hayward. 

2.  Uncertain  as  to  characters  and  specific  desig- 
nation, yet  limited  in  scope  and  application; 
restricted  in  logical  breadth,  without  an^  cor- 
responding fullness  of  logical  depth;  said  to 
be  determinate,  but  without  precise  expression 
of  the  determination.  Thus,  if  anything  is  described 
as  most  extraordinary  without  saying  in  what  respect,  the 
description  is  vague;  if  a  word  is  understood  to  have  a 
full  import  but  what  that  is  is  doubtful,  it  is  vague;  if  an 
emotion  is  strong  but  unaccompanied  by  a  definite  im- 
agination of  its  ■object,  it  is  vague;  if  a  pictorial  figure 
represents  that  something  exists  but  fails  to  show  its 
shape,  situation,  etc.,  it  is  vague.  This  meaning  of  the 
word  (which  occurs  seldom  before  the  eighteenth  century 
without  an  explanatory  accompaniment)  seems  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  logical  phrase  indimduum  vagum,  mean- 
ing a  single  person  or  thing,  designated  as  one  in  number, 
but  without  its  proper  name  or  any  adequate  description : 
as,  "a  certain  man." 

A  vague  apprehension  of  I  knew  not  what  occupied 
my  mind.  Ba/rham,  ingoldsby  Legends,  1. 193. 

"  Conscience  ! "  said  the  Chancellor ;  "  conscience  is  a 
vague  word,  which  signifies  any  thing  or  nothing." 

Maeavlay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

3.  Proceeding  from  no  known  authority;  of  un- 
certain origin  or  derivation :  as,  a  vague  report. 

I  have  read,  in  some  old,  marvellous  tale, 

Some  legend  strange  and  vague. 
That  a  midnight  host  of  spectres  pale 

Beleaguered  the  walls  of  Prague. 

Longfdlow,  The  Beleaguered  City. 

4.  Havingunclear  perception  or  thought;  not 
thinking  clearly. 

Random  cares  and  truant  joys. 
That  Bhield  from  mischief  and  preserve  from  stains 
Vague  minds,  while  men  are  growing  out  of  boys. 

Wordsworth,  Kiver  Duddon,  xxvi. 

Vaeue  individual,  sense,  term.   See  the  nouns.  =  Syn. 

2.  Bim,  obscure,  indistinpt,  ambiguous. 

11.^.  1.  A  wandering;  a  journey;  a  voyage. 
SalliweU.—  2i.  A  vagary;  a  whim. 

Here  this  (ylthy  synke  of  rebels,  thus  conspired,  played 
their  vages,  and  lyued  with  loose  biydels  in  al  kyndes  ot 
myschefe.  Peter  Martyr  (tr.  in  Eden's  First  Books  on 
[America,  ed.  Arber,  p.  86). 

3.  An  undefined  expanse ;  indefinite  space. 
The  star-sown  vague  of  space.   Lowell,  After  the  BuriaL 

vaguet  (vag),  V.  i.  [So.  also  vaig;  <  P.  vaguer', 
wander,  =  Sp.  Pg.  vagar,  vaguear  =  It.  vagare, 
<  L.  vagari,  wander,  <  vagus,  wandering:  see 
vague,  a.  Cf.  vagary,  v.]  To  wander;  rove; 
roam ;  play  the  vagrant. 


vague 

The  strange  and  idUl  beggaris  ...  are  saflerlt  to  vaig 
and  wander  throughout  the  haill  ountrey. 

Scotch  Laws,  1600,  quoted  In  Eibton-Tumer's  Vagrants 

[and  Vagrancy,  p.  360. 
These  small  bodies,  being  hudled  perforce  one  upon  an- 
other, leave  a  large  void  space,  to  vagite  and  range  abroad. 
Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  630. 

vaguely  (vag'li),  adv.  In  a  vague,  uncertain, 
or  unsettled  manner ;  without  definiteness  or 
distinctness. 

vagueness  (vag'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
vague,  iudefinite,  Tmsettled,  or  uncertain ;  am- 
biguousness;  indistinctness. 

Common  language  has,  in  most  cases,  a  certain  degree 
of  looseness  and  ambiguity ;  as  common  Icnowledge  has 
usually  something  of  vagueness  and  indistinctness. 

Whewell,  Philos.  of  Inductive  Sciences,  I.  xlviii. 
There  is  a  degree  of  mgumess  about  the  use  of  the 
terms  person  and  personality. 

H.  B.  Smith,  Christian  Theology,  p.  170. 

vagus  (va'gus),  n. ;  pi.  vagi  (-jl).  [NL.  (so.  ner- 
«Ji(s,nerve),<L.»aj?«s, wandering:  seevague.']  1. 
The  tenth  cranial  nerve,  or  wandering  nerve, 
the  longest  and  most  widely  distributed  of  the 
nerves  of  the  brain,  extending  through  the  neck 
and  thoraxto  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  it 
supplies  the  oi'gans  of  voice  and  respiration  with  motor  and 
sensory  fibers,  and  the  pharynx,  esophagus,  stomach,  and 
heart  with  motor  influence.  Its  superiicial  origin  is  from 
the  medulla,  immediately  in  front  of  the  restiform  body 
and  below  that  of  the  glossopharyngeal.  It  passes  out  of 
the  cranial  cavity  through  the  jugular  foramen,  and  accom- 
panies the  carotid  artery  in  the  neck  to  the  thorax,  where 
the  nerves  of  the  two  sides  differ  in  their  course,  that  of 
the  right  side  reaching  the  posterior  surface  of  tlie  eso- 
phagus and  stomach,  while  that  of  the  left  goes  to  the 
anterior.  It  gives  oft  very  numerous  branches,  as  the 
meningeal,  auricular,  pharyngeal,  laryngeal,  pulmonary, 
cardiac,  gastric,  etc.,  and  forms  intricate  connections  with 
other  nerves  of  the  cerebrospinal  system,  and  with  nerves 
of  the  sympathetic  system.  Also  called  pneumogastric, 
par  vagum,  and  formerly  seconi  dimmm  of  the  eighth  nerve 
ofWUlis. 

The  vagus  nerve,  which  connects  the  brain  with  the  vis- 
cera. H.  Spencer,  Education,  p.  273. 

2.  In  insects,  the  principal  visceral  or  stomato- 
gastric  nerve,  which  originates  in  two  parts  in 
the  head,  beneath  the  bases  of  the  autennse, 
uniting  in  a  ganglion  below  the  cerebrum,  and 
passing  backward  along  the  upper  surface  of 
the  intestinal  canal.  In  the  thorax  it  divides  into  two 
parts,  which  give  oft  numerous  smaller  nerves  to  all  the 
viscera — Trigonum  vagi.  Same  as  aia  cinerea  (which 
see,  under  o!a).— Vagus  ganglion.    Hee  ganglion. 

Vauea  (va'he-a),  n.  [NL.  (Lamarck,  1791),  from 
the  name  of  the  tree  in  Madagascar.]  A  ge- 
nus of  apocynaceous  plants,  comprising  a  few 
(perhaps  two)  species  formerly  included  in  the 
genus  Landolphia.  The  name  Yahea  is  also  used  by 
some  in  place  of  £an(fo2pAuc  for  several  otherspecieswhich 
are  important  rubber-plants,  as  V.  (i.)  Heuddotii  of  Sene- 
gal, V.  (L.)JloHda  of  West  Africa,  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  its  abundant  fragrant  white  flowers,  and  V.  (i.)  Owari- 
ensis  of  Angola,  which  bears  an  edible,  sweet  and  acidu- 
lous, pulpy  fruit  of  the  size  of  an  orange. 

vaich,  V.  i.    See  vake. 

Vaidic,  Vaidik  (va'dik),  a.  [<  Skt.  vdidika,  re- 
lating to  the  Vedas.]    Same  as  Fedic. 

The  earliest  religious  utterances  which  have  been  pre- 
served in  Aryan  literature  are  known  as  the  Vaidik 
hymns.  J.  T.  Wheeler,  Short  Hist.  India,  p.  61. 

vaigt,  V.  i.    A  Scotch  spelling  of  vague. 
vaik,  V.  i.    See  vake. 
vaiU,  ».  and  V.    See  veil. 

Vail^  (val)  ,v.i.  [<  ME.  vailen,  vaylen  ;  by  apher- 
esis  ttom  avail :  see  avaiP-.'i  To  profit ;  benefit ; 
avail:  a,  poetical  use. 

To  hym  not  vaUeth  his  preching, 
Al  helpe  he  other  with  nis  teching. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  5765. 
Vails  not  to  tell  what  steeds  did  spurn. 
Where  the  Seven  Spears  of  Wedderburne 
Their  men  in  battle-order  set. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  1.  i. 

vail^  (val), ».  [ByapheresisfromawaJZi, «.]  If. 
Profit;  gain;  produce. 

My  house  is  as  'twere  the  cave  where  the  young  outlaw 
hoards  the  stolen  vails  of  his  occupation. 

Marstan,  Jonson,  and  Chapman,  Eastward  Ho,  ii.  1. 

His  oommings  in  are  like  a  Taylors,  from  the  shreds  of 
bread,  the  chippings,  and  remnants  of  the  broken  crust : 
excepting  iiis  vaUes  from  the  barrell,  which  poore  folkes 
buy  for  their  hogs,  but  drlnke  themselues. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro- cosmographie.  An  old  CoUedge  Butler. 

2t.  An  unlooked-for  or  casual  acquisition;  a 
windfall.  Tooke. — 3.  Money  given  to  servants 
by  a  visitor;  a  tip:  usually  in  the  plural.  Also 
vale. 

Why  should  he,  like  a  Servant,  seek  VaUs  over  and 
above  his  Wages?  Milton,  Touching  Hirelings. 

"Avails  "  is  good  old  English,  and  the  vaUs  of  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolds's  porter  are  famous. 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser..  Int. 

On  the  smallest  provocation,  or  at  the  hope  of  the  small- 
est increase  of  wage5,  or  still  more  of  vales,  the  servant 
threw  up  his  place.  Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  iv. 
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vaiFt  (val),  v.  [Also  vale;  by  apheresis  from 
obs.  ovale:  seeavale.];  I,  trans.  To  let  or  cast 
down;  let  fall;  lower;  doff,  especially  in  token 
of  submission. 

Then  may'st  thou  think  that  Mars  himself  came  down, 
To  vaU  thy  plumes,  and  heave  thee  from  thy  pomp. 

Greene,  Orlando  Furioso. 

None  that  beheld  him  but .  .  . 

Did  vail  their  crowns  to  his  supremacy. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  ii.  3.  42. 

Now  vaU  your  pride,  you  captive  Christians, 
And  kneel  for  mercy  to  your  conquering  foe. 

Marlowe,  Jew  of  Malta,  v.  2. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  yield;  give  place;  express 
respect  or  submission  by  yielding,  uncovering, 
or  otherwise ;  bow. 

Because  we  vailed  not  to  the  Turkish  fleet. 
Their  creeping  galleys  had  us  in  the  cliase. 

Marlowe,  3evf  of  Malta,  ii.  2. 

Every  one  that  does  not  know  cries,  "What  nobleman 
is  that? "  all  the  gallants  on  the  stage  rise,  vail  to  me, 
kiss  their  hand,  offer  me  their  places. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Woman-Hater,  i.  3. 

2.  To  drop;  move  down;  take  a  lower  position; 
slope  downward. 

The  same  ships  in  good  order  valed  downe  the  Riuer  of 
Thames.  HaMuyt's  Voyages,  I.  288. 

With  all  speed  I  vailed  down  that  night  ten  miles,  to 
take  the  tide  in  the  morning. 

Capt.  Roger  Bodenham  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  33). 

vail^t  (val),  n.  l<.vail^,  v.']  Submission;  de- 
scent; decline. 

Even  with  the  vail  and  darking  of  the  sun, 
To  close  the  day  up.  Hector's  life  is  done. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  v.  8.  7. 

vailablet  (va'la-bl),  a.  [By  apheresis  from 
availabh.']  Profitable;  advantageous.  Smith, 
Commonwealth,  ii.  4.    {Richardson.) 

vaileri,  vailing,  etc.    See  veiler,  etc, 


vair 

5.  Showy;  ostentatious;  pretentious. 

Load  some  vain  church  with  old  theatric  state. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  29. 
For  vaint.    Same  as  in  vain. 

Yea,  my  gravity. 
Wherein — let  no  man  hear  me — I  take  pride. 
Could  I  witti  boot  exchange  for  an  idle  plume, 
Which  the  air  beats /or  vain. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  U.  4. 12. 
In  vain,  to  no  purpose;  without  success  or  advantage; 
ineffectually. 

Butt  all  that  euer  he  spak  it  was  in  vayn. 

Oenerydes{E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3062. 
In  vain  they  combated,  in  vain  they  writ. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma. 
To  take  a  name  in  vain.  See  namei.=Syn.  1.  Unreal, 
shadowy,  dreamy,  delusive,  false,  deceitful. — 2.  Bootless, 
abortive.— 4.  See  egotism. 
vainfult  (van'fiul),  a.  [i  vain  + -ful.']  Vain; 
empty.  Tusser,  Husbandry,  Author's  Epis- 
tle, ii. 

vainglorious  (van-gl6'ri-us),  a.  [<  vainglory 
+  -o«».]  1.  Filled  with  vainglory;  glorying 
in  excess  of  one's  own  achievements;  extrava- 
gantly elated ;  boastful;  vaunting. 

Ydine-glarious  man,  when  fluttering  Wind  does  blow. 
In  his  light  winges  is  lifted  up  to  skye. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  10. 

The  philosophers  of  his  time,  the  flustring  vain-glorious 
Greeks,  who  pretended  so  much  to  magnify  and  even  adore 
the  wisdom  they  professed.  South,  Sermons,  III.  vi. 

2.  Indicating  or  proceeding  from  vainglory; 
founded  on  excessive  vanity;  boastful. 

Arrogant  and  vain^/lorious  expression.         Sir  M.  Hale. 

A  vainglorious  confidence  prevailed,  about  this  time, 
among  the  Spanish  cavaliers.         Irving,  Granada,  p.  66. 

He  discourses,  in  rather  a  vainglorious  way,  of  himself 
as  a  poet.  Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  I.  249. 

vaingloriously  (van-gl6'ri-us-li),  adv.  With 
vainglory  or  inflated  arrogance ;  boastfully. 


vailer^t  (va'ler),  n.    [<  vail^  +  -eri.]    One  who  vaingloriousness  (van-glo'ri-us-nes),  n.    The 
'       ■  "  ■  -        .        -     .        quality  or  state  of  being  vainglorious. 

vainglory  (van-glo'ri),  n.  [<  ME.  vaine  glorie, 
veingloire,  <  OF.  vaine  gloire,  F.  vaine  gtoire,  < 
L.  vana  gloria,  empty  boasting:  see  vain  and 
glory.']  Extravagant  pride  or  boastfulness ; 
tendency  to  exalt  one's  self  or  one's  own  per- 
formances unduly;  inflated  and  pretentious 
vanity;  vain  pomp  or  show. 


vails ;  one  who  yields  or  gives  place  in  submis- 
sion or  deference. 

He  is  high  in  his owne  imagination;  .  .  .  when  bee  goes, 
hee  looks  who  looks ;  if  hee  finds  not  good  store  otvaUers 
he  comes  home  stiffe. 

Sir  T.  Overbury,  Characters,  A  Golden  Asse. 

vaimuret,  n.  Same  as  vantmure. 
vain  (van),  a.  [<  ME.  vain,  vayn,  vein,  veyn,  < 
OF.  (and  F.)  vain  =  Pr.  van,  va  =  Oat.  va  =  Sp. 
vano  =  Pg.  vHo  =  It.  vano,  <  L.  varms,  empty, 
void,  fig.  idle,  fruitless;  of  persons,  idle,  decep- 
tive, ostentatious,  vain ;  perhaps  orig.  *vacnus, 
and  so  akin  t6  L.  vacuus,  empty :  see  vacuous,  va- 
cant. Some  suggest  a  connection  with  E.  wane, 
want,  wan-;  but  this  is  improbable.  Hence 
(from  L.  vamts)  also  "Ei^  vanish,  vanity,  vaunt, 
evanish,  evanesce,  etc.]  1.  Having  no  real 
value  or  importance;  worthless;  unsubstan- 
tial; empty;  trivial;  idle. 

But^  0  vain  boast ! 
Who  can  control  his  fate?  .    _      ._,,.. 

Shak.,  Othello,  v.  2.  264.  vamly  (van'h),  adv.  In  a  vam  manner.  __,^, 
cially— (a)  Without  effect;  to  no  purpose;  ineffectually; 
in  vain. 


Vaine-glmie  is  for  to  have  pompe  and  delit  in  his  tem- 
poral highnesse,  and  glorie  him  in  his  worldly  estate. 

Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

But  for  the  fear  of  incurring  the  suspicion  of  vainglory, 
he  would  have  sung  a  psalm  with  as  firm  and  cheerful  a 
voice  as  if  he  had  been  worshipping  God  in  the  congre- 
gation. Maeaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

vainglory  (van-glo'ri),  v.i.;  pret.  and  pp.  vain- 
gloried,  ppr.  vainglorying.  [<  vainglory,  ?i.]  To 
indulge  in  vain  boasting.    [Rare.]  • 

It  would  be  idle  and  frivolous  to  mention  these  points 
for  the  sake  of  vainrglorying  during  the  Jubilee  year. 

Westminster  Rev.,  CXXVIII.  485. 


Vain  matter  is  worse  than  vain  words. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i. 

She  .  .  .  had  never  proved 
How  vam  a  thing  is  mortal  love. 

M.  Arnold,  Switzerland,  vi.,  Isolation. 

2.  Producing  no  good  result;  destitute  of  force 
or  efficacy;  fruitless;  ineffectual;  useless;  fu- 
tile; unavailing. 

It  should  be  but  a  vaine  thing,  and  counted  but  as  lost 

laboure.     Levins,  Manip.  Vooab.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Pref.,  p.  2. 

Give  us  help  from  trouble ;  for  vain  is  the  help  of  man. 

Ps.  Ix.  11. 
Let  no  man  speak  ajgain 
To  alter  this,  for  counsel  is  but  vain. 

Shale.,  Eich.  II.,  iii.  2.  214. 

3.  Light-minded;  foolish;  silly. 

As  school-maids  change  their  names 
By  vain  though  apt  affection. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  i.  4.  48. 

For  it  is  a  vain  thing  to  expect,  in  so  open  a  condition  as 

we  live  in  here,  that  no  cross  Winds  should  blow  upon  us. 

StiUingfieet,  Sermons,  I.  x. 

4.  Proud  of  petty  things  or  of  trifling  attain- 
ments or  accomplishments ;  elated  with  a  high 
opinion  of  one's  personal  appearance,  manners, 
or  the  like;  courting  the  admiration  or  applause 
of  others;  conceited;  self-complacent;  also, 
proceeding  from  or  marked  by  such  pride  or 
conceit:  as,  to  be  vain  of  one's  figure  or  one's  ~,ai-t.,  a  \ 
dress.  vairi.var). 

For  to  be  conscious  of  what  all  admire. 
And  not  be  vain,  advances  virtue  higher. 

Dryden,  Eleouora,  1.  101. 

Mr.  Holloway  was  a  grave,  conscientious  clergyman, 

not  vain  of  telling  anecdotes,  very  learned,  particularly  a 

good  orientalist    T.  Warton,  in  Ellis's  Lit.  Letters,  p.  820. 

I  never  heard  or  saw  the  introductory  words  "Without 
vanity  I  may  say,"  etc.,  but  some  vain  thing  immediately 
followed.  Franklin,  Antobiog.,  p.  3. 


In  weak  complaints  you  vainly  waste  your  breath. 

Dryden. 
(6)  In  an  inflated  or  conceited  manner ;  proudly ;  arro- 
gantly: as,  to  strut  about  vainly. 

A  stranger  to  superior  strength, 

Man  vainly  trusts  his  own. 

Cowper,  Human  Frailty, 
(c)  Idly;  foolislily;  unreasonably;  hence,  erroneously; 
falsely. 

Which  vainly  I  supposed  the  Holy  Land. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  5.  239. 
We  haue  sufficient  to  content  our  seines,  though  not  in 
such  abundance  as  is  vainly  reported  in  England. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  IL  36. 
vainness  (van'nes),  n.    1.  The  state  of  being 
vain;   ineffectualness ;   fruitlessness:   as.  the 
«amwe«s  of  effort.— 2.  Empty  pride;  vanity. 

Vainness,  a  meagre  friend  to  gratefulness,  brought  him 
...  to  despise  Erona.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii. 

Free  from  vainness  and  self -glorious  pride. 
„     ,.  ,  SAoi.,  Hen.  v.,  v.,  Prol. 

Foolishness;  folly. 

0!  how  great  vainnesse  is  it  then  to  soorne 
The  weake ! 

Spenser,  Visions  of  the  World's  Vanity,  1.  83. 
I  hate  ingratitude  more  in  a  man 
Than  lying,  vainness,  babblina  drunkenness. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  111.  4.  389. 
n.  [Formerly  also  joere;  <  ME.  rajr, 
vayre,  veir,  feir,  <  OF.  vair,  F.  vair  =  Pr.  vair, 
var,vaire,  fur  of  the  ermine,  <  ML.  varius,  also 
varis,  the  ermine,  <  L.  varius,  spotted,  varie- 
gated: see  various.  Hence  vairy,  and  the  sec- 
ond element  of  miniver.']  1.  A  kind  of  fur  in 
use  in  the  middle  ages,  it  is  generally  assumed  to 
have  been  the  skin  of  a  small  animal,  such  as  the  gray 
squirrel,  of  which  the  back  is  gray  and  the  belly  white. 
Compare  miniver. 


St. 


vair 

And  sythene  tobedd  he  es  broghte  als  It  ware  a  pry  nee, 
and  happed  with  ryohe  robes  appone  hyme  ynewe,  well 
furrede  with  vayre  and  the  grysef 

MS.  IdnoolnA.  i.  17,  f.  248.   (,HaUiweU.) 
Tho  I  was  strong  ant  wis. 
Ant  werede/«ir  and  grya. 
Eel.  Antiq.  (ed.  'Wright  and  Halliwell,  1841),  1. 121. 
Pall  and  vair  no  more  I  wear. 
Nor  thou  the  crimson  slieen. 

Scott,  I.  of  the  L.,  iv.  12. 
2.  In  her.,  one  of  the  furs.  See  tincture,  2.  it 
is  represented  as  in  the  illustration, 
except  that  the  number  of  rows  is  not 
positively  fixed.    Compare  vairi. 


vair6  ( va-ra' ),  a.    [Heraldic  F., 
<  vcdr,  vair:  see  vair.^    In  her., 
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figuratively  used  in  the  quotation  foT  'to  deco- 
rate with  a  beard.' 

Thy  face  Is  vaiane'd  since  I  saw  thee  last. 

SMk.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  442. 

valanchet(va-lanch'),TO.    [Also voUenge;  adial. 
aphetic  form  of  avalanche.']    An  avalanche. 

The  vollmge  which  overwhelms  a  whole  village  was  at 

first  but  a  little  snow-ball. 
W.  Taylor,  Survey  of  German  Poetry,  II.  456.    (Domes.) 
The  great  danger  of  travelling  here  when  the  sun  is  up 

proceeds  from  what  they  call  the  valanclm. 

Smollett,  France  and  Italy,  xxxviii. 

Valdenses,  Valdensian.    Same  as  Waldenses, 


composed  of  divisions  like  those 

of  vair,  but  of  other  tinctures 

than  of  azure  and  argent:  as, 

vair6  or  and  gules.    According  to 

some  writers,  there  must  be  more  than 

two  tinctures — for  instance,  four.    The  tinctures  must  be 

mentioned  in  the  blazon :  as,  vai/ri  saMe,  argent,  gules,  and 

or.    Also  vairy,  verr&,  verry,  verrey. 

vaire  (var),  a.    Same  as  vair 4. 

vairy  (vSr'i),  a.     Same  as  vairi. 

vaisellef,  n.  An  old  spelling  of  vessel.  Pitscottie. 

Vaislmava  (vish'na-va),  n.  [Skt.  Vaishnava,  < 
FiJs7m«,Vishml:  see  Vishnu.']  Literally,  a  wor- 
shiper of  Vishnu.  The  Vaishnavas  form  one  of  the 
great  divisions  into  which  the  adherents  of  Brahmanism 
are  divided,  characterized  by  belief  in  the  supremacy  of 
Vishnu  over  other  gods.  This  division  is  again  broken  up 
into  many  subordinate  sects. 

Vaisya  (vis'ya), ».  [<  Skt.  vaicya,  <  vig,  settler, 
clansman.]  A.  member  of  the  third  caste  among 
the  Hindus — that  is  to  say,  of  the  main  body  of 
the  Aryan  people,  as  distinguished  on  the  one 
hand  from  the  priestly  and  noble  classes,  the 
Brahmans  and  Kshatriyas,  and  on  the  other 
hand  from  the  subjugated  aborigines,  the  Su- 
dras  and  others,  and  from  degraded  outcasts. 
In  modem  times  they  are  divided  into  many 
sub-castes. 

vaivode,  vaivodeship,  n.    See  voivode,  etc. 

vakass,  n.  [Armenian.]  In  the  Armenian 
Church,  a  eucharistic  vestment,  semicircular  in 
shape  and  usually  of  metal,  having  a  breast- 
plate attached  to  it,  on  which  are  the  names, 
heads,  or  figures  of  the  twelve  apostles,  it  is 
put  on  after  the  miter,  stichaxion,  stole  («rfflr),  girdle,  and 
epimanikia,  and  before  the  chasuble  {ohurchar).  It  is  put 
on  over  the  head,  afterward  let  down  on  the  neck  and 
shoulders,  and  fastened  with  a  gold  chain.  It  is  also 
known  as  the  ephod,  and  is  supposed  to  be  an  inheritance 
from  the  Jewish  ephod.  Some  authorities  identity  it 
with  the  'Western  amice.    Also  vagas. 

'vake  (vak),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  vaJced,  ppr.  vale- 
img.  [Also  vaih,  vaich;  <  OF.  vaquer  =  Sp.  Pg. 
vacar  =  It.  vacare,  <  L.  vaoare,  be  empty  or  va- 
cant: see  vacant,  vacate.]  To  be  vacant  or  un- 
occupied; become  vacant.     [Scotch.] 

trakeel,  'vakil  (va-kel'),  «.  [<  Hind.  vaUl,  < 
Ar.  vakU,  an  advocate.]  In  the  East  Indies,  an 
ambassador  or  special  commissioner  residing 
at  a  court;  a  native  attorney  or  deputy. 

Vizi#s,  vakeels,  sirdars,  zemindars,  generals,  captains, 
potentates,  and  powers  followed  in  succession,  each  with 
his  nuzzur  and  his  salaam,  whilst  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies recited  their  titles  in  a  loud,  even-toned  voice. 

W.  H.  Hussell,  Diary  in  India,  II.  247. 

Valaisan  (va-la'san),  a.  [<  Valais  (see  def.)  + 
-an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Valais,  a  canton  in 
the  southern  part  of  Switzerland. 

valance,  valence^  (val'ans,  -ens),  n.  [Early 
mod.  E.  also  vallance,  valens;  <  MB.  valance, val- 
ence, prob.  <  Valence,  in  France,  still  famous  for 
silks  (cf .  Valenciennes  lace,  so  called  from  Valen- 
ciennes, in  France),  <  L.  ValenUa,  lit. '  strength', 
<.valen{t-)s,  ppr.  otvalere,\>e  strong:  see  vaUant, 
valentia.]  1-.  A  kind  of. damask  used  for  furni- 
ture-coverings, made  of  silk,  or  silk  and  wool. 
Also  valentia,  Valencia. 
One  covering  for  a  flelde  bedde  of  green  and  valens. 

■  Unton  Inventories  (ed.  Nichols),  p.  4. 

2.  A  short  curtain  used  upon  a  bedstead,  or 
in  some  similar  way,  either  around  the  frame 
upon  which  the  mattress  rests  (a  base^alance), 
or  around  the  head  of  the  canopy  (a  tester-val- 
ance). 

A  doubble  valance  aboute  the  herce,both  aboue  and  by- 
nelth,  with  his  worde  and  his  devise  written  therine. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (B.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  SO. 

Now  is  Albanos  marriage-bed  new  hung 

'With  fresh  rich  curtaines !  Now  are  my  valence  up, 

Imbost  with  orient  pearle. 

Marston,  'What  you  Will,  iii.  1. 

[The  sense  in  the  following  passage  is  uncertain. 

Cylenius,  ryding  in  his  chevauche, 
lio  Venus  valance  mighte  his  paleys  se. 

Chaucer,  Complaint  of  Mars,  1.  145.] 

valance,  valence^  (val'ans,  -ens),  v.  t.     [<  val- 
ance, n.]  To  furnish  or  decorate  with  a  valance : 


valei  (val),  n.  [<  ME.  vale,  vol,  <  OF.  (and  F.) 
val  =  Pr.  vol,  valh  =  Cat.  vail  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
valle,  <  L.  vallis,  a  vale;  connections  uncertain. 
Hence  ult.  valley,  avale,  avalanche,  vail^.]  1. 
A.  tract  of  low  ground  between  hills;  a  valley: 
little  used  except  in  poetry.    See  valley. 

And  when  thaire  f ase  war  thus  for-done. 
To  the  vale  of  ebron  come  thai  sone. 

Holy  Hood  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  73. 
Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

Gray,  Elegy. 

I  pity  people  who  weren'tbomina  vale.    I  don't  mean 

a  flat  country,  but  a  vale;  that  is,  a  flat  country  bounded 

by  hills.  T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  i.  1. 

3.  A  little  trough  or  canal :  as,  a  pump-»a?e  to 
carry  off  the  water  from  a  ship's  pump.  =syii.  1. 
Dale,  etc.    See  valley. 

vale^t,  n.    See  vail^. 

vale^  (va'le),  imterj.  [<  L.  vale,  impv.  of  valere, 
be  strong,  'be  well:  see  valid,  valiant.]  Fare- 
well; adieu.    Also  used  substantively. 

I  remember  that  once  heretofore  I  wrote  unto  you  a  vale 
or  a  farewell  upon  conjecture. 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  1863),  II.  185. 

valediction  (val-f-dik'shou),  ».  [<  ML.  *vale- 
dicUo{n-),  <  L.  valedioere,  pp.  valedioius,  say 
farewell,  <  vale,  farewell  (impv.  of  valere,  be 
well,  be  strong:  see  vale^),  +.dicere,  say:  see 
diction.  CI.  benediction,  malediction.]  A  fare- 
well ;  a  bidding  farewell. 

When  he  went  forth  of  his  coUedge  ...  he  alwayes 
took  this  solemn  valediction  of  the  f  eUowes. 

Ftdler,  Worthies,  Shropshire,  III.  66. 

Their  last  valediction,  thrice  uttered  by  the  attendants, 
was  also  very  solemn.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Um-burial,  iv. 

valedictorian  (vay'e-dik-to'ri-an),  «.  [<  vale- 
dictory +  -an.]  In  American  colleges  and 
some  academies  and  high  schools,  the  student 
who  pronounces  the  valedictory  oration  at  the 
annual  commencement  or  graduating  exercises 
of  his  class:  usually  chosen  as  the  scholar  bear- 
ing the  highest  rank  in  the  graduating  class,  as 
the  best  representative,  for  various  reasons,  of 
the  whole  class,  or  as  otherwise  worthy  of  spe- 
cial distinction. 

valedictory  (val-e-dik'to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL. 
as  if  *valeaActorius,  <  L.  valedictius,  pp.  of  vale- 
dicere,  say  farewell:  see  valediction.]  I.  a. 
Bidding  farewell;  pertaining  or  relating  to  a 
leave-taking  or  bidding  adieu;  farewell:  as,  a 
valedictory  speech. 

II.  ». ;  pi.  valedictories  (-riz).  A  farewell  ora- 
tion or  address  (sometimes  in  Latin),  spoken 
at  graduation  in  American  colleges  and  other 
institutions  by  one  of  the  graduating  class, 
usually  by  the  one  who  has  the  highest  rank. 
Compare  valedictorian. 

The  valedictory,  of  course,  came  last,  and  I  felt  rather 
awkward  in  rising  to  declaim  my  stilted  Latin  phrases 
before  an  audience  which  had  been  stirred  by  such  vigor- 
ous English.       Josiah  Quiney,  Figures  of  the  Past,  p.  56. 

valence^, «.  and  v.    See  valance. 

valence^  (va'lens),  n.  [<  LL.  valentia,  strength, 
<  valen{t-)s,  strong,  ppr.  of  valere,  be  strong: 
see  valiant,  valid.]  1.  In  chem.,  the  relative 
saturating  or  combining  capacity  of  an  atom 
compared  with  the  standard  hydrogen  atom ; 
the  quality  or  force  which  determines  the  num- 
ber of  atoms  with  which  any  single  atom  will 
chemically  unite.  The  original  statement  of  the  law 
of  valence  was  that  each  atom  could  combine  with  a  certain 
definite  number  of  hydrogen  atoms,  or  with  an  equivalent 
number  of  atoms  of  any  other  element,  and  that  this  num- 
ber was  fixed  and  unalterable.  This  number  expressed 
the  vsdence,  which  was  a  constant,  an  invariable  property 
of  the  element.  For  example,  one  atom  of  phosphorus 
combines  with  three  atomsof  chloriii,  forming  phosphorus 
trichlorid.  As  the  chlorin  atom  is  univalent^  phosphorus 
appears  to  be  trivalent.  But  in  "phosphorus  pentachlorid 
one  atom  of  phosphorus  combines  with  five  of  chlorin,  and 
therefore  phosphorus  in  this  case  appears  quinquivalent. 
In  view  of  facts  like  these  it  is  held  by  some  authorities 
that  the  valence  of  an  element  is  a  varying  quality  de- 
pending on  the  nature  of  the  other  combining  atoms, 
temperature,  etc.  By  others  valence  is  assumed  to  be  in- 
variable, but  the  total  valence  is  not  always  exhibited  or 
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in  force,  Also  called  valency,  equivalence,  and,  less  prop- 
erly, atomicity. 

2.  In  hiol.:  (a)  Form  value;  morphological 
value  or  equivalency.  See  morphic.  (6)  In 
zool.,  taxouomio  value  or  equivalency;  classifi- 
catory_ grade  or  rank  of  a  zoBlogioal  group. 

Valencia  (va-'len'shi-a),  n.  [See  valance.]  1. 
Same  as  valance,  1.— 2.  A  linen  cloth  resem- 
bling piqu6,  used  for  waistcoats,  etc. 

valencianite  (va-len'shi-an-it),  n.  [<  Valenci- 
ana  (see  def.)  -h'  -ite^.]  fn  mineral.,  a  variety 
of  orthoclase  feldspar,  very  similar  to  the  adu- 
laria  of  the  Alps,  found  at  the  silver-mine  of 
Valenciana,  Mexico. 

Valencia  raisins.  Eaisins  prepared  by  dipping 
the  ripe  bunches  of  grapes  into  a  hot  lye  made 
of  wood-ashes,  oil,  and  salt,  and  then  drying 
them  in  the  sun.  Raisins  of  the  best  quality, 
known  as  Malaga  or  Muscatel,  are  dried  by  the- 
sun  on  the  ■vine.  Also  called  briefly  Falencias, 
See  raisin,  2. 

Valenciennes  (va-loii-si-enz'),  n.  [<  Valenci- 
ennes, in  France.]  1 .  A  rich  variety  of  lace  made 
at  Valenciennes,  Prance.  Seelace. — 2.  Apyro- 
technic  composition,  usually  employed  as  in- 
cendiary— False  Valenciennes  lace.   See  lace. 

valency  (va'len-si),  n. ;  pi.  valencies  (-siz).  [As 
valence^  (see"-q/).]  1.  Same  as  valence^,  1. — 
2.  A  single  unit  of  combining  capacity.  Thus, 
carbon  is  said  to  have  four  valencies. 

Valenginian  (val-en-jin'i-an),  n.  [<  Valengin 
(see  def.)  +  -ian.]  In  geol.,  in  the  nomencla- 
ture of  the  French  and  Belgian  geologists,  the 
name  of  the  lower  division  of  the  Neocomian :: 
so  called  from  Valengin,  near  Neueh&tel. 

valentia^  (va-len'shi-a),  n.  Same  as  Valencia,, 
valance,  1. 

Valentia^  (va-len'shi-a),  n.  [NL.  (Stai,  1865).} 
A  genus  of  hemipteroils  insects. 

valentine  (val'en-tin),  n.  [<  ME.  'valentine,, 
volontyn,  <  OF.  valanUn,  m.,  valanUne,  f.,  a 
young  man  or  woman  betrothed,  according  to^ 
a  rural  custom,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  the 
promise  being  annulled  if  the  young  man  failed 
to  give  the  young  woman  a  present  or  an  en- 
tertainment before  Mid-Lent  (Roquefort) ;  per- 
haps <  *valant,  a  var.  of  galant,  gallant  (see 
gallant),  but  popularly  identified  with  the  name 
of  St.  Valentine  (<  ME.  Faleniyne,<  OP.  Valentin 
=  Sp.  Valentin  =  Pg.  Valentim  =  It.  Valentino' 
=  Gr.  Sw.  Dan.  Valentin  =  D.  Velten,  Valentijn, 
<  L.  Valentinus,  a  man's  name,  <  valen{t-)s,  ppr. 
of  valere,  be  strong :  see  valiant,  valid),  on  whose- 
day  the  choice  of  valentines  came  to  be  made- 
(see  def--)-]  1.  A  sweetheart  or  choice  made 
on  St.  Valentine's  day.  This  name  is  derived  from 
St.  'Valentine,  to  whom  Februai-y  14th  is  sacred.  It  was  a 
very  old  notion,  alluded  to  by  Shakspere,  that  on  this  day 
birds  begin  to  mate:  "For  this  was  on  seynt 'Valentinesi 
day.  Whan  every  brid  cometh  ther  to  chese  his  make." 
Chaucer.  Parliament  of  Fowls,  I.  310. 

Thow  it  be  ale  other  wyn 
Godys  blescyng  have  he  and  myn 
My  none  [ni'iuo  <vwn]  gentyl  Volontyn 
G"cd  Tomas  t^'S  frere. 

MS.Hari.VtS6,l.iS.    (Halliwett.} 

To-morrow  is  St.  'Valentine's  day. 

All  in  the  morning  betime. 
And  I  a  maid  at  your  window. 
To  be  your  Valentine. 

Shak,,  Hamlet,  iv.  6.  51> 
Tell  me 
What  man  would  satisfy  thy  present  fancy 
Had  thy  ambition  leave  to  choose  a  Valentine. 

B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  i.  4. 

I  am  also  this  year  my  wife's  Valentine,  and  it  will  cost 
me  51.;  but  that  I  must  have  laid  out  if  we  had  not  been 
Valentines.  Pepys,  Diary,  Feb.  14, 1666. 

2.  A  letter  or  missive  sent  by  one  person  to 
another  of  the  opposite  sex  on  St.  Valentine'^ 
day ;  a  written  or  printed  or  painted  missive  of 
an  amatory  or  a  satirical  kind,  generally  sent 
anonymously.  The  sentimental  class  are  often  highfy 
ornamental  and  expensive  productions,  usually  bearing- 
pretty  pictures  on  the  subject  of  courtship  or  matrimony; 
the  pomic  class  are  generally  coarse  and  vulgar  produc- 
tions, usually  with  caricatures  of  the  human  form  depicted) 
on  them,  and  are  often  meant  to  reflect  on  the  personal  ap- 
pearance, habits,  character,  ete.,  of  the  recipient. 
Valentinian  (val-en-tin'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  LL. 
Valentinianv^,  <  L.  Valentinus  (see  def.,  and  cf. 
valenUne)  +  -i-an.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to- 
Valentinus  or  the  Valentinians. 

II.  n.  A  follower  of  Valentinus,  of  the  sec- 
ond century,  the  founder  of  the  most  influential 
and  best-known  of  the  Gnostic  systems.  'Valen- 
tinus was  said  to  have  received  his  doctrines  from  a  pupil 
of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  also  by  direct  revelation.  He  as- 
serted that  from  the  First  Great  Cause  successively  ema- 
nated thirty  eons,  male  and  female,  from  the  last  of  which. 
Wisdom,  proceeded  a  being  who  was  the  creator  of  th& 
world.  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  were  two  eons  later 
created,  and  Jesus  emanated  from  all  the  eons ;  and  the 
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tedemption  wrought  upon  earth  followed  and  repeated 
a  redemption  wrought  in  the  spiritual  world.  The  Val- 
entlnians  sought  support  for  their  system  In  an  allegori- 
cal method  of  exposition  of  Scripture,  especially  of  Paul's 
epistles  and  the  prologue  of  John's  gospel.  See  Gnostic, 
etmy  2,  demiurge. 

"Valentinianism  (val-en-tin'i-an-izm),  n.  [< 
Valentinian  +  -ism.']  The  systein  of  dootrines 
maintained  by  the  Valentinians. 

'Valentinite  (val'en-tin-it),  n.  [After  Basil 
Valentine,  an  alchemist  of  the  15th  century, 
who  discovered  the  properties  of  antimony.] 
Native  oxid  of  antimony  (SbgOs),  occurring  in 
orthorhombic  crystals  and  massive,  of  a  white 
to  brown  or  pink  color  and  adamantine  luster. 
It  has  the  same  composition  as  senarmontite, 
but  differs  in  crystalline  form.  Also  called  an- 
timony-bloom. 

Valentin's  corpuscles.  Small  roundish  bod- 
ies found  in  ntfrve-tissue ;  amyloid  bodies. 

Taleraldehyde  (val-e-ral'df-hid),  ».  [<  vale- 
r(ian)  +  aldehyde.]  "A  mobile  liquid  having 


an  irritating  odor  (CiHg.CHO).  It  is  produced 
by  the  oxidation  of  amyl  alcohol.  Formerly 
called  valval.  An  isomeric  valeraldehyde  with 
a  fruit-like  odor  is  also  known. 

"valerate  (val'e-rat),  n.  [<  P.  valerate;  as  va- 
ler{ian)  -I-  -ateX.]    A  salt  of  valerianic  acid. 

"valerian'^  (va-le'ri-an),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  va- 
leryan;  <  Mfi.  valerian,  <  OF.  valeri^ine,  P.  bo- 
Uriane  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  Valeriana  =  D.  vale- 
riaan  =  Dan.  Valeriana,  <  ML.  Valeriana,  vale- 
rian, prob.  <  L.  Vaterianvs  or  Valerius,  a  per- 
sonal name,  <  valere,  be  strong:  see  valiant.] 
1.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Valeriana.  The  common, 
■officinal,  or  great  wild  valerian  is  V.  officinalis,  native 
through  Europe  and  Asiatic  Russia,  cultivated  for  its 
medicinal  root  and  somewhat  for  ornament.  It  is  a  herba. 
ceouB  plant  with  a  perennial  rootstock ;  the  stem  is  erect, 
from  2  to  4  feet  high,  and  furrowed ;  the  leaves  are  opposite 
And  pinnate ;  and  the  flowers  are  small,  white  or  pinkish, 


I,  FloweriQ^  plant  of  Valerian  ( Valeriana  (tfficinatis') ;  s,  the  in- 
florescence; a,  flower  with  bract;  ^.section  of  ovary;  c,  fruit  with 
pappus. 

jn  terminal  corymbs.  The  root  is  an  officinal  drug  having 
the  property  of  a  gentle  stimulant,  with  an  especial  direc- 
tion to  the  nerves,  applied  in  hysteria,  epilepsy,  etc.  Its 
virtue  resides  chiefly  in  a  volatile  oil  —  the  ow  (i^  valerian. 
]t  is  of  a  pungent  disagreeable  odor,  which  is  attractive 
to  cats,  and  also,  it  is  said,  to  rats ;  it  is  therefore  used  as 
a  bait.  In  England,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  valerian, 
under  the  name  of  s^waU,  was  regarded  as  a  panacea ; 
i)ut  the  species  appears  to  have  been  V.  Pyrenaica,  a 
plant  there  cultivated,  and  naturalized  from  Spain.  V. 
Phu  from  western  Asia,  called  garden  wAeirian,  is  also 
«nltivated,  and  affords  a  root  of  weaker  property.  V. 
JHoscoridis  is  believed  to  be  the  true  valerian  or  phu 
(</>ou)  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  There  are  three  species  of 
valerian  in  North  America,  the  most  notable  being  V.  eiu- 
lis,  edible  valerian,  whose  thickened  roots,  after  prolonged 
cooking  in  the  ground,  formerly  formed  a  staple  food  of 
the  Digger  Indians. 

Herbes  coude  I  telle  eek  many  oon, 
^  As  egremoin,  valerian,  and  lunarie. 

C^iicer,  Prol.  to  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1.  247. 

3.  The  rootstocks  of  the  ofSeinal  valerian,  or 
some  preparation  from  them. 

Valerian,  calmer  of  hysteric  sqairms. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Eip  Van  Winkle,  M.  D.,  i. 

Cats'  Talralan,  the  common  valerian.— Garden  vale- 
Tian.  See  def.  1.— Greek  valerian,  primarily  PoZemo- 
rdwm  esendewm,  the  Jacob's-ladder ;  called  by  the  old  her- 
balists roierMino  Or«co,  having  been  mistaken  for  the  vale- 
Tian  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  name  is  extended  to  the  ge- 
nus, including  the  American  P.  reptans,  sometimes  named 
<;reeping  Greek  valerian  by  translation  of  the  (inapt)  spe- 
cific name.  It  is  a  much  lower  plant  than  tile  Jacob's- 
ladder,  with  weak  stems,  flowers  light-blue^  nodding  in 
small  corymbs,  delicate,  and  pretty.— Oil  Of  valerian. 
See  def.  1.—  Bed  valerian,  Centranthm  ruber,  native  in 
the  Mediterranean  region,  long  cultivated  for  its  handsome 
oblong  panicle  of  red  flowers,  which  have  given  it  the  pro- 
vincial name  of  scarlet  lightning. — Spur  or  spurred  va- 
lerian, the  red  valerian :  thus  named  from  its  spurred 
corulla-tube.   See  CentraittAzK.— Valerian-pug,  Eupilhe- 
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da  valeriamta,  a  British  geometrid  moth  whose  larva  feeds 
on  valerian.— Wild  valerian,  the  common  valerian. 

Valerian^  (va-le'ri-an),  a.  [<  L.  Valerius  (see 
def.).]  Pertaining  "to  any  one  of  the  name  of 
Valerius.— Valerian  law,  the  law  proposed  and  carried 
by  Valerius  Publicola  when  consul  (508  B.  0.1),  granting  to 
every  Eoman  citizen  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  summary 
jurisdiction  of  consuls. 

Valeriana  (va-le-ri-a'na),  n.  [NL.  (Tourne- 
fort,  1700;  earlier  in  Lobel,  1576):  see  vale- 
rian^.]  A  genus  of  gamopetalous  plants,  type 
of  the  order  Valerianese,  the  source  of  valerian. 
It  is  characterized  by  triandrous  flowers  with  a  spurless^ 
corolla,  and  fruit  crowned  with  the  pappose  limb  of  the 
calyx.  It  contains  about  150  species,  chiefly  perennial 
herbs  with  entire,  toothed,  or  dissected  leaves,  and  white 
or  pink  flowers,  usually  in  terminal  cymes.  They  inhabit 
the  temperate  and  arctic  regions  of  both  hemispheres, 
and  mountains  further  south,  a  few  occurring  in  India 
and  iu  Brazil.  For  the  species,  see  vaUrian^,  also  setwall, 
nard,  4,  and  Celtic  and  Cretan  spikenard  (under  apikerwrd). 
There  are  8  species  in  the  TJnited  States,  mostly  western, 
with  one,  V.  scandens,  in  southern  Florida,  and  another,  V. 
pauciflora,  peculiar  to  the  middle  of  the  eastern  and  cen- 
tral region.  V.  sylvaUea  occurs  from  New  York,  and  V. 
ediilis  from  Ohio,  northward  and  westward.  See  cut  under 
valeriarii: 

Valerianacese  (va-le''ri-a-na'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL. 
(Lindley,  1836),  i  Valeriana  +  -acex.]  Same 
as  Valerianese. 

valerianaceous  (va-le^ri-a-na'shius),  a.  Of,  or 
characteristic  of,  the  plant-order  Valerianess. 

valerianate  (va-le'ri-an-at),  n.  [<  valerian^  + 
-afei.]    A  salt  of  valeric  acid. 

Valerianese  (va-le-ri-a'ne-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (A. 
P.  de  Candolle  (1815),  <  Valeriana  +  -eee.]  An 
order  of  gamopejalous  plants,  the  valerian 
family.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  three  other  orders 
of  the  cohort  Asterales  by  its  free  anthers  and  exalbunii- 
nous  seeds.  The  flowers  are  either  regular  or  irregular, 
commonly  with  the  stamens  fewer  than  the  corolla- lobes. 
The  ovary  contains  a  perfect  cell  with  one  pendulous 
ovule  (unlike  the  erect  ovule  of  the  related  Composite), 
and  differs  from  all  the  related  orders  in  the  usual  addi- 
tion of  two  empty  or  rudimentary  cells.  There  are  about 
276  species,  belonging  to  9  genera,  of  which  Valeriana 
(iiie  type),  Fedia,  Nardostaehys,  Centranthue,  and  Valeria- 
nella  are  the  most  important.  They  are  natives  of  cold 
north  temperate  regions  of  the  Old  World,  more  abundant 
in  America,  especially  in  the  west  and  the  Andes.  They  are 
annual  or  perennial  herbs,  occasionally  somewhat  shrub- 
by, usually  with  a  peculiar  odor,  sometimes  a  source  of 
perfumes,  as  in  spikenard  and  some  valerians.  They  bear 
opposite  leaves,  often  mostly  radical,  and  flowers  usually 
sessile  in  dichotomous  cymes,  either  white,  red.  or  Mulsh, 
or,  in  the  genus  Patrima,  yellow.  Although  the  order  is 
closely  related  to  the  Cam^aositse,  the  inflorescence  is  sel- 
dom at  all  capitate  or  involucellate.  The  fruit  is  an  achene 
crowned  with  the  persistent  border  of  the  calyx.  Many 
of  the  species  are  highly  esteemed  in  medicine  for  tonic, 
anti-spasmodic,  or  stimulating  properties. 

Valerianella  (va-le'''ri-a-nel'a),  n.  [NL.  (Tour- 
nefort,  1700),  <  Valeriana  +  3im.  -ella.]  A  ge- 
nus of  gamopetalous  plants,  of  the  order  Va^ 
lerianese,  chiefly  distinguished  from  Valeriana 
by  its  toothed,  lobed,  awned,  or  homed,  but 
never  pappous  calyx.  There  are  about  55  spe- 
cies, annual  herbs,  dichotomonsly  branched,  with  entire, 
dentate,  or  pinnatifld  leaves,  and  cymes  of  white,  pale- 
blue,  or  pink  flowers.  The  genus  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  Mediterranean  region,  extending  into  central  Europe, 
hut  occurs  in  North  America,  and  a  few  species  are  widely 
naturalized.  Several  species  produce  tender  foliage,  eaten 
as  lettuce.  V.  dtitoria,  a  species  with  pale-green  leaves 
and  small  slate-colored  flowers,  widely  diffused  in  Europe, 
North  Africa,  and  Asia,  formerly  known  as  white  pot-herb 
and  lamb's-lettuce^  and  latterly  as  com-salad,  is  now  often 
cultivated  under  glass  as  an  early  salad  under  the  name 
of  feUiciis.  (See  cut  under  diehotmny.)  Twelve  spe- 
cies, formerly  classed  under  the  related  monoiypic  genus 
Fedia,  are  natives  of  the  United  States ;   four  species  of 

*  Oregon  are  peculiar  in  their  spurred  corollas.  V.  Woodsi- 
ana,  with  roundish,  and  V.  chenopodi^olia  {Fedia  Fagopy- 
rwmX  with  somewhat  triangular  fruity  extend  from  the 
south  into  New  York. 

valerianic  (va-le-ri-an'ik),  a.  [<  valerian^  + 
-ic.]    Same  as  valeric. 

valeric  (val'e-rik),  o.  [<  F.  vaUrique;  as  va- 
ler(ian)  +  4c.]     Derived  from  or  related  to 

valerian Valeric  add,  an  acid  having  three  meta/- 

meric  forms  and  the  general  formula  OsHinOs.  The  com. 
mon  acid  distilled  from  valerian-root  is  optically  inactive, 
a  mobile  liquid  with  caustic  acid  taste  and  the  pungent 
smell  of  old  cheese.  Its  salts  have  been  somewhat  used 
In  medicine. 

valeryl  (val'e-ril),  n.  [<  valer(ian)  +  -i/l.]  The 
hypothetical'univalent  radical  CsHgO. 

Valesian  (va-le'shian),  n.  [<  L(5r.  Otia^moi,  < 
Otid/ij/f,  L.  Valens,  their  founder.]  One  of  an 
ancient  Arabian  Christian  sect  accused  of  prac- 
tising self -mutilation  as  a  religious  rite. 

valet  (val'et  or  val'a),  n.  [Formerly  also  val- 
ett;  <  OF.  valet,  vallet,  <  vaslet,  later  also  varlet, 
with  intrusive  r  (>  E.  varlet,  q.  v.),  F.  valet,  a 
man-servant,  valet  de  ohambre,  F.  dial,  vdlet,  a 
farm-hand,  =  Pr.  vaslet,  vaylet,  vallet  =  WaU. 
valet,  a  bachelor,  varlet,  servant,  <  ML.  vassa- 
lettug,  dim.  of  vassaJis,  a  vassal:  see  vassal. 
Doublet  of  !)arte<.]  1.  A  man-servant  who  at^ 
tends  on  a  man's  person.  Also  called  valet  de 
chambre.    Valets,  or  varlets,  were  originally  the  sons  of 
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knights,  and  later  sons  of  the  nobility  before  they  attained 
the  age  of  chivalry,  who  served  as  pages. 
The  King  made  him  [W.  de  La  Pole]  his  valect. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  Yorkshire,  III.  439. 

On  that  very  morning  had  .  .  .  [the  boots]  come  for  the 
first  time  under  the  valet's  depurating  hand. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  23. 

2.  In  the  manige,  a  kind  of  goad  or  stick  armed 
with  a  point  of  iron.— Valet  de  place  (va-la'ds-plaa'), 
in  French  cities,  and  hence  outside  of  France  also,  a  man 
who  offers  his  personal  services  to  the  public,  especially  to 
strangers,  for  hire,  as  in  the  capacity  of  guide,  and  for  do- 
ing errands  and  commissions. 

I  was  yawning  back  to  the  hotel  through  the  palace- 
garden,  a  valet-de-place  at  my  side,  when  I  saw  a  young 
lady  seated  under  a  tree. 

Thackeray,  Fitz-Boodle's  Confessions,  Dorothea. 

valet  (val'et  or  val'a),  v.  t.  [<  valet,  n.]  To 
attend  on  as  valet ;  act  the  valet  to. 

He  wore  an  old  full-bottomed  wig,  the  gift  of  some 
dandy  old  Brown  whom  he  had  valeted  in  the  middle  of 
last  century.  T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Bugby,  i.  2. 

valetudinaria,  n.    Plural  of  valetudinarium. 
valetudinarian  (val-e-tii-di-na'ri-an),  a.  and  n. 
[<  valetudinary  +  -an.]    I.  a.  Bemg  in  a  poor 
state  of  health;  weak;  infirm;  invalid;  deli- 
cate ;  seeking  to  recover  health. 

This  kind  of  vdletudinarian  effeminacy,  this  habit  of 
coddling  himself,  appears  in  all  parts  of  his  conduct. 

Miusaiday,  Sir  W.  Temple. 
My  feeble  health  and  videtuMnarian  stomach. 

Coleridge. 

II.  n.  A  person  of  a  weak,  infirm,  or  sickly 
constitution;  one  who  is  seeking  to  recover 
health ;  an  invalid. 

I  would  cry  out  to  all  the  valeludinariara  upon  earth- 
Drink  tar-water. 
Bp.  Berkley,  To  T.  Prior  on  Virtues  of  Tar-water,  L  §  11. 

Also  valetudinary. 

valetudinarianism  (val-e-tii-di-na'ri-an-izm), 
n.  [<  valetudinarian  +  -i»m.]  A  state  of  feeble 
health;  infirmity. 

valetudinariness  (val-f-tu'di-na-ri-nes),  n. 
The  state  of  being  valetu^dinary. 

valetudinarious  (val-e-tii-di-na'ri-us),  a.  [< 
Xi.  valetudinarius :  see  valetiidinary.]  Valetudi- 
nary. 

About  the  beginning  of  January  he  began  to  be  veiy 
valetudinarious,  labouring  under  pains  that  seem'd  Ischi- 
atick.  C  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.,  vi.  7. 

valetudinarium  (val-f-tii-di-na'ri-um),  n. ;  pi. 
valetudinaria  (-a).  [L.,  neut.  of  valetudinarius: 
see  valetudinary.]  In  Mom.  antiq:,  an  infirmary 
or  hospital.  Services  of  this  class  were  attached  to  camps 
and  other  military  centers.  In  ancient  Greece  from  a  very 
early  time  regularly  organized  hospitals  were  connected 
with  the  cult  of  iEsculapius. 

The  valetudinarium  which  appears  to  have  existed  in  a 
Soman  camp.  Bneye.  Brit.,  XII.  301. 

valetudinary  (val-e-tii'di-na-ri),  a.  and  n.  [< 
P.  vaUtudinaire  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  valetudinario,  < 
L.  valetudinarius,  sickly,  in  bad  health,  as  a 
noun,  a  sick  or  infirm  person,  <  valetudo  (-din-), 
sickness,  infirmity,  a  bad  state  of  health,  a  par- 
ticular use  of  valetudo,  state  of  health,  <.%alere, 
be  strong:  see  valid.]   Same  as  valetudinarian. 

I  had  much  discourse  with  his  lordship,  whom  I  found 

to  be  a  person  of  extraordinary  parts,  but  a  valetudimme. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Feb.  9, 1666. 

valetudinoust  (val-f-tii'di-nus),  a.  [<  L.  vale- 
tudo (-din-),  sickness,  -1-  -ous.]  Valetudinarian. 
FuUer,  Hist.  Cambridge  Univ.,  vii.  35. 

valewf,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  value. 

valgus  (val'gus),  n. ;  pi.  valgi  (-ji).  [L.,  bow- 
legged.]  1 .  A  bow-legged  man.  The  term  genu 
valgum  is  incorrectly  employed  for  knock-knee, 
bow-legs  being  designated  by  sren«  varum.— ^. 
A  form  of  clubfoot  characterized  by  eversion  of 
the  foot:  more  fully  called  talipes  valgus Hal- 
lux valgus,  a  deformity  of  the  foot  characterized  by  ad- 
duction or  outward  displacement  of  the  great  toe,  which 
often  lies  across  the  other  toes.  It  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
painful  bunion.— Talipes  Valgus.    Same  as  valgus,  2. 

Valhalla  (val-hal'a),ji.  [Also  Walhalla;  =P. 
Valhalla,  Walhalla  =  Sp.  Valhala,  <  NL.  Val- 
halla, <  Icel.  valholl  (gen.  valhaUa)  (=  Gt.  WaU 
haUa,Walhall,  after  Icel.),  lit.  'hall  of  the  slain,' 
<  valr,  the  slain,  slaughter  (=  Dan.  val,  in  comp. 
valplads,  battle-field,  =  G.  wahU,  waU  (in  oomp. 
wahUstatt;  wal-statt,  battle-field)  =  AS.  wiel, 
slaughter,  the  slain,  a  corpse,  also  in  comp.  tvsel- 
stow,  battle-field),  +  Mil  (hall-)  =  E.  hall.  Of. 
Valhyr.]  1.  In  Scand.  myth.,  the  HaU  of  the 
Slain;  the  palace  of  immortality,  inhabited  by 
the  souls  of  heroes  slain  in  battle,  who  spent 
much  of  their  time  in  drinking  and  feasting. 
Hence — 3.  A  name  figuratively  applied  to  any 
edifice  or  place  which  is  the  final  resting-place 
of  the  heroes  or  great  men  of  a  nation  or  of 
many  such,  and  specifically  to  the  Temple  of 
Fame  built  by  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria  at  Donau- 
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stauf,  near  Eatisbon,  and  consecrated  to  re- 
nowned Germans. 
The  true  Valhalla  of  Mediocrity. 

Lowell,  Stndy  Windows,  p.  348. 
vaUance  (val'yans),  n.  [<  OP.  vaillance,  val- 
ance, F.  vaillance  =  Pr.  valensa,  valentia  =  8p. 
valeniia  =  Pg.  valentia  =  It.  valenza,  valenzia, 
<  L.  valentia,  strength,  <  valen{t-)s,  strong:  see 
valiant.  Cf.  valance,  valence'^-,  valence^.']  Val- 
iant character;  bravery;  valor.  [Obsolete  or 
rare.] 

One  of  more  resolate  valianee 
Treads  not^  1  think,  npon  the  English  ground. 

Greene,  Qeorge-a-6reene. 

This  knightly  valianee  .  .  .  which  feUows  t"'Tn  rather 

with  Milton.  The  Century,  XXTIL  820. 

vaUancy  (varyan-sl), «.    [As  valiant  (see  -cy).'] 
Same  as  vaMance. 
Men  for  their  valiancy  greatly  lenowmed. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  n.  33. 

valiant  (val'yant),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  valiant, 
valyant,  valUant,  vailaunt,  <  OF.  (and  F.)  vaiU 
lant,  volant  =  Sp.  valiente  =  Pg.  It.  valente,  <  L. 
valen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  valere,  be  strong,  be  worth. 
Cf.  Lith.  wala,  strength,  Skt.  6ato,.  strength. 
From  the  same  L.  verb  are  nit.  valia/nce,  valance, 
valence'^,  valence'^,  valency,  vale^,  valediction,  val- 
etudinary, valid,  invalid,  valor,  value,  avaiU, 
countervail,prevaU,  convalesce,  equivalent,  preva- 
lent, etc.]  I.  a.  If.  Strong;  vigorous  in  body; 
sturdy;  also,  strong  or  powerful  in  a  more  gen- 
eral sense. 

You  shall  have  special  regard  that  all  sturdy  vagahonds 
and  valiant  beggars  may  he  punished  according  to  the 
statute.      Quoted  in  Sir  T.  Elyot's  Governour,  ii.  7,  note. 

The  scent  thereof  [garlic]  is  somewhat  valiant. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  Cornwall,  I.  206. 

2t.  Of  a  certain  worth  or  value.  Compare 
strong^. 

A  rich  country  widow,  four  hundred  a-year  valiant,  in 
woods,  in  bullocks,  in  barns,  and  in  rye-stacks. 

Middleton,  Trick  to  Catch  the  Old  One,  i.  1. 

3.  Brave;  courageous;  intrepid  in  danger; 
puissant. 

And  lepe  to  horse  many  a  vailaunt  knyght  and  squyer 
of  pris,  and  serched  and  sought  thourgh  many  contrees, 
but  all  was  tor  nought.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.\  iii.  423. 

Be  thou  valiant  for  me,  and  Sght  the  Lord's  battles. 

1  Sam.  xviii.  17. 
He  is  not  valiamt  that  dares  die, 
But  he  that  boldly  bears  calamity. 

MasHnger,  Maid  of  Honour,  iv.  3. 

4.  Performed  with  valor;  bravely  conducted ; 
heroic:  as,  a  valiant  action  or  achievement;  a 
valiant  combat. 

Thou  bearest 
The  highest  name  for  valiant  acts. 

natm,  S.  A.,  L  1101. 

Hence  —  5f.  Brave;  splendid. 

A  valiant  buS  doublet'Stuffed  with  points. 

Middleton,  Black  Book, 

6.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  brave  or  valiant  man 
or  valiant  men. 

The  vesere,  the  aventaile,  his  vesturis  ryche. 
With  the  valyant  blode  was  verrede  alle  over ! 

Morte  Arthure  (K.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2573. 

=Syn.  3  and  4.  Gallant,  Courageous,  etc.  (see  brave),  val- 
orous, daring,  dauntless,  stout. 
H.-f  n.  A  valiant  person. 

Four  battles,  .  .  .  wherein  four  valiante  of  David  slay 
four  giants.  Heading  to  2  Sam.  zxi. 

valiantiset,  n.  [ME.,  also  vaillauntise,  <  OF. 
vaillanUse,  <  vaillant,  valiant:  see  valiant.J 
Valor. 

valiantly  (val'yant-li),  ado.  In  a  valiant  man- 
ner; stoutly;  courageously;  bravely;  heroi- 
cally. 

valiantness  (val'yant-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  valiant;  valor;  bravery; 
courage ;  intrepidity  in  danger. 

Thy  valiantnees  was  mine,  thou  suck'dst  it  from  me. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  2. 129. 

valid  (val'id),  a.  [Early  mod.  B.  vaUde,  <  OF. 
(and  F.)  valide  =  Sp.  vdlido  =  Pg.  It.  valido,  < 
Jj.  validus,  strong,  <  valere,  be  strong:  see  val- 
iant.^ 1.  Strong;  powerfiil;  efficient.  [Obso- 
lete or  rare.] 

Perhaps  more  valid  arms, 
Weapons  more  violent^  when  next  we  meet. 
May  serve  to  better  us.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  438. 

With  .  .  .  the  hugely  clustered  architecture  of  the  Vat- 
ican rising  from  them,  as  from  a  terrace,  they  [the  walls  of 
Kome]  seem  indeed  the  valid  bulwark  of  an  ecclesiastical 
city.  H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  146. 

2.  Sufficiently  supported  by  fact;  well-ground- 
ed; sound;  just;  good;  capableof  being  justi- 
fied or  defended ;  not  weak  or  defective :  as,  a 
»aK(i  reason;  a  faM  objection. 
420 
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I  perceived,  when  the  said  Italian  was  to  receive  an  ex- 
traordinary great  sum  for  the  Spanish  ambassador's  use, 
the  whole  face  of  affairs  was  presently  changed,  insomuch 
that  neither  my  reasons,  nor  the  ambassador's  above-men- 
tioned, how  voia  soever,  could  prevail. 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cher&ay  (ed.  Howells),  p.  135. 
When  one's  Proofs  are  aptly  chosen, 
Four  are  as  valid  as  four  Dozen.      Prior,  Alma,  L 

3.  Good  or  sufficient  in  point  of  law ;  effica- 
cious ;  executed  with  the  proper  formalities ; 
incapable  of  being  rightfulty  overthrown  or  set 
aside;  sustainable  and  effective  in  law,  as 
distinguished  from  that  which  exists  or  took 
place  in  fact  or  appearance,  but  has  not  the 
requisites  to  entitle  it  to  be  recognized  and  en- 
forced by  law:  as,  a  valid  deed;  a  valid  cove- 
nant ;  a  valid  instrument  of  any  kind ;  a  valid 
claim  or  title;  a  valid  marriage;  a  vaUd  or- 
dination.— 4.  In  zool.  and  hot.,  having  suf- 
ficient classificatory  strength  or  force ;  scien- 
tifically founded  or  well-grounded;  securely 
established:  as,  a  valid  family,  genus,  or  spe- 
cies; a  valid  classification. —  5.  In  logic,  hav- 
ing, as  an  argument,  that  degree  of  formal 
strength  and  truth  that  it  professes  to  have. 
— 6.  In  cjiem.,  having  valence :  chiefly  used  in 
composition,  as  in  univalid  for  univalent,  etc. 
=Syn.  2.  Solid,  weighty,  sufficient. 
validate  (val'i-dat),  v.  *.;  pret.  and  pp.  vali- 
dated, ppr.  validating.  [<  ML.  vaUdatus,  pp. 
of  validare  (>  It.  validare  =  Sp.  Pg.  validar 
=  F.  valider),  make  strong,  make  valid,  <  L. 
validus,  strong,  valid:  see  vaUd.']  1.  To  make 
valid;  confirm;  give  legal  force  to. 
The  right  remaining 
For  PhUip  to  succeed  in  course  of  years. 
If  years  should  validate  the  acknowledged  claim 
Of  birthright.  Sauthey. 

2.  To  test  the  validity  of. 

The  assembly  occupied  itself  with  the  work  of  validat- 
ing the  votes.  The  Scotsman. 

validation  (val-i-da'shpn),  n.  .  [<  F.  validation 
=  Sp.  vaUdadon,  <  M£i.  *vaUdatto{n-),  <  vali- 
dare, validate :  see  validateJl  The  act  of  giv- 
ing validity;  a  strengthening,  inforcement, 
or  confirming;  an  establishing  or  ratifying. 
Blount,  Glossographia  (1670). 

validirostral  (vaFi-di-ros'tral),  a.  [<  L.  vali- 
dus, strong,  -I-  rostrum,  beak:  see  rostral.'] 
Having  a  stout  beak  or  strong  bill.  See  cut 
under  Saltator. 

validity  (va-lid'i-ti),  n. ;  pi.  validities  (-tiz).  [< 
F.  validite  =  Sj>.validad  =  Pg.  validade  =  It.  va- 
liditA,  <  LL.  validita{t-)s,  strength  of  body,  ML. 
also  validness,  <  L.  validus,  strong:  see  valid.'] 

1.  Strength  or  power  in  general. 

Purpose  is  but  the  slave  to  memory. 
Of  violent  birth,  but  poor  validity. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 199. 
With  his  [the  lunatic's]  cure  from  disease  and  the  re- 
stored validity  of  this  condition  [of  sensitive  conscience], 
responsibility  returns.       W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  XL  119. 

2.  The  state  or  character  of  being  valid,  spe- 
cifically—  (a)  Strength  or  force  from  being  supported  by 
fact;  justness;  soundness;  efficacy;  as,  the  vo^zdit^  of  an 
argument  or  a  proof ;  the  validity  of  an  objection. 

The  question  raised  is  that  of  the  comparative  validities 

of  beliefs  reached  through  complex  intellectual  processes 

and  beliefs  reached  through  simple  intellectual  processes. 

fl.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  §  891. 

It  is  proved  that  the  objective  validity  of  mathematics 

presupposes  that  time  and  space  are  the  forms  of  sense, 

E.  Caird,  Phllos.  of  Kant,  p.  242. 

(b)  Legal  efficacy  or  force ;  sufficiency  in  point  of  law. 
The  validity  of  these  new  charters  must  turn  upon  the 

acceptance  of  them.    D.  Webster,  Speech,  March  10, 1818. 

(c)  Scientific  strength  or  force :  as,  the  vaKdi^  of  a  genus. 
3t.  Value. 

Nought  enters  there. 
Of  what  validity  and  pitch  soe'er, 
But  falls  into  abatement  and  low  price. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  L  1. 12. 
Objective  validity.  See  objective.— raxticalax  va- 
Ucttty,  validity  for  certain  minds  only.— Subjective  va- 
lidity, truth  to  sensibility,  as  the  truth  of  the  proposi- 
tion "sugar  is  sweet."— Universal  validity,  validity 
for  all  minds, 
validly  (val'id-li),  aeto.    In  a  valid  manner;  so 

as  to  be  valid. 
validness  (val'id-nes),  n.    The  character  of  be- 
ing valid ;  validity. 

vause  (va-les'),  ».  [Also  valUse,  earlier  vallies, 
Sc.  also  walise,  wallees;  <  F.  valise,  OF.  valise, 
also  varise,  F.  dial,  vailise  (>  MHG.  veUs,  G. 
felleisen  =  D.  valies)  =  Sp.  talija  =  It.  vaUgia 
(Florio),  ML.  leQexvalisia,  a  valise ;  origin  im- 
known.]  1.  A  receptacle  for  travelers' use  for 
clothes  and  articles  of  toilet.  The  name  is  gener- 
ally given  to  a  leather  case  of  moderate  size,  opening  wide 
on  a  hinge  or  like  a  portfolio,  as  distinguished  from  a  bag 
on  the  one  hand  and  a  portmanteau  on  the  other. 

My  valise  is  empty ;  and,  to  some  ears,  an  empty  valise 
is  louder  and  more  discordant  than  a  bagpipe. 

Landor,  Imag.  Conv.,  Luoian  and  Timotheus. 
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2.  Milit,  a  cylindrical  portmanteau  of  leather, 
about  18  inches  long,  placed  on  the  saddle  of 
each  off  horse  of  an  artillery-carriage,  and  con- 
taining the  smaller  articles  of  the  driver's  per- 
sonal equipment. 

valise-saddle  (va-les'sad'l),  «.  A  form  of  sad- 
dle used  for  each  off  horse  of  an  artillery-car- 
nage. It  serves  to  carry  the  valise  of  the  driver,  and  also 
affords  a  seat  for  a  rider,  in  case  of  need.    E.  H.  Eraght. 

valkyr  ( val'kir),  n.  [Also  valhyria  (also  walkyr, 
walkyria) ;  <  Icel.  valhyrja  (=  AS.  wseleyrie  =  6. 
walkiire,  after  Icel.),  lit.  'chooser  of  the  slain,' 

<  valr,  the  slain,  -1-  *lcyrja,  <  kjdsa,  choose,  =  E. 
choose.]  In  Norse  myth.,  one  of  the  company 
of  handmaidens  of  Odin,  usually  said  to  num- 
ber nine,  though  the  number  varies.  They  serve 
at  the  banquets  in  Valhalla,  but  are  best  known  as  "the 
choosers  of  the  slain,"  being  sent  forth  by  Odin  to  every 
battle.  I'hey  ride  through  the  air  and  with  their  spears 
designate  the  heroes  who  shall  fall,  whom  they  afterward 
conduct  to  Valhalla.  In  the  Norse  versions  of  the  Nibe- 
lungen  lied,  Brunhild,  the  daughter  of  Odin,  appears  as  a 
valkyr,  as  also  in  Wagner's  music-drama  "Die  Walkiire." 
See  swan-maiden. 

valkyria  (val-kir'i-S,),  n.    Same  as  valkyr. 
valkyxian  (val-kir'i-an),  a.    [Also  walkyrian; 

<  valkyria  +  -an.]   Of  or  relating  to  the  valkyrs. 

Ourself  have  often  tried 
Valkyrian  hymns.         Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

valla,  n.    Plural  of  vallum. 

vallancyt  (val'an-si),  n.  [Cf.  valance  (f).]  A 
kind  of  peruke"  worn  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

Critics  in  plume  and  white  vallamn)  wig. 
Dryden,  EpiL  at  Opening  of  New  House  (Theater  Boyal), 

[1674. 
vallar  (val'ar),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  vallaris,  <  val- 
lum, a  mound,  rampart,  <  vallus,  a  stake,  pali- 
sade :  see  wall^.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  a  rampart 
or  palisade — Vallar  crown,  vallar  garland,  in  her., 
a  bearing  supposed  to  represent  the  Koman  corona  cas- 
trensis,  and  represented  as  of  gold  with  pointed  uprights 
as  if  intended  to  represent  the  tops  of  stakes  or  pali- 

A  vallar  crown. 

Garlandes,  vallares,  and  muralles  whiche  (as  touchyng 
honour)  were  farre  aboue  the  other  thynges. 

Udall,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  284. 

vallary  (val'a-ri),  a.    Same  as  vallar. 

vallate  (val'at),  a.  [<  L.  vallatus,  pp.  of  sat- 
lare,  surround  with  a  rampart,  <  vallum,  a  ram- 
part, wall.]  1.  In  anat.,  surrounded  with  a 
walled  depression:  circumvallate.  [Bare.]  — 
2.  In  2od7.,  cupped;  cup-shaped.     [Bare.] 

The  sponge  is  goblet-shaped  in  general  form,  and  not 
simply  vaUate,  like  T.  prolif era. 

Micros.  Science,  N.  S.,  XXXII.  3. 

vallated  (val'a-ted),  o.  l<  vallate +  -ed^.]  Sur- 
rounded with  or  as  with  a  rampart.    [Bare.] 

The  favorite  but  not  vallated  domain  of  literature  is 
aesthetics  in  its  true  meaning.  Science,  XII.  305. 

vallationl-  (va-la'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  vallatio(n-), 
a  rampart  or  intrenchment,  <  L.  vallare,  sur- 
round with  a  rampart :  see  vallate.]  A  rampart 
or  intrenchment.  T.  Warton,  Hist.  Kiddington, 
p.  70. 

vallatoryf  (val'a-to-ri),  a.  [<  vallate  +  -ory.] 
Pertaining  to  a  rampart  or  vallum. 

Mention  is  made  in  Ezekiel  of  "a  measuring  reed  of  six 
cubits";  .  .  .  and  with  such  differences  of  reeds,  vaUa- 
tory,  sagittary,  scriptory,  and  others,  they  might  be  fur- 
nished in  Judea.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Misc.,  L  §  47. 

vallecula  (\[a-lek'u-la),  n. ;  pi.  valleoulse  (-le). 
[LL.,  also  valliould,  dim.  of  vallis,  valies,  vale: 
see  vale^.]  1.  In  anat.,  a  depression  or  furrow. 
—  2.  In  hot,  a  groove  or  furrow,  as  on  the  stems 
of  Equisetum  or  between  the  ribs  of  an  umbel- 
liferous fruit ;  a  stria..:-  vallecula  cerebelli  (valley 
of  the  cerebellum),  a  depression  on  (he  under  surface  of 
the  cerebellum,  in  which  lies  the  medulla  oblongata.  See 
cut  under  brain. — Vallecula  Sylvli,  the  depression  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  the  bottom  of  which 
is  formed  by  the  anterior  perforated  space.  See  cut  under 
cerein-oJ.— Vallecula  unguis,  the  recess,  formed  by  a  du- 
plication of  the  skin,  in  which  the  root  of  a  nail  lies. 

vallecular  (va-lek'u-lar),  a.  [<  vallecula  + 
-ar^.]     Of  or  pertaining   to    a  vallecula  or 

groove.     Also  vaUicular Vallecular  canal,  in 

oot,  in  EquisetOMee,  an  intercellular  canal  lying  within 
the  cortical  parenchyma,  opposite  a  groove  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  stem. 

valleculate  (va-lek'u-lat),  a.  [<  vallecula  + 
-atei.]  Having  a  vallecula  or  valleculsB.  Also 
valliculate. 

Valleiz's  points.  Tender  spots  found  by  pres- 
sure along  the  course  of  a  nerve  in  certain 
eases  of  neuralgia. 

Vallet's  pills.    PiUs  of  carbonate  of  iron. 

valley  (val'i),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  vallie;  < 
ME.  valey,  valeye,  valaye,  vale  =  MD.  valleye, 
valey,  D.  vallm,  <  OF.  valee,  F.  vallee  (=  It. 
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vallata),  a  valley,  vale,  <  val,  a  vale,  <  L.  vallis, 
voiles,'  a  vale:  see  vale^.  The  Bom.  forms 
were  prob.  confused  with  ML.  vallata,  f.,  also 
vaUatum,  n.,  a  ditch,  a  place  surrounded  by  a 
ditch,  <  L.  vallatus,  pp.  of  vallare,  surround  with 
a  rampart  or  intrenchment:  aee  vallate.'\  1.  A 
depression,  or  a  relatively  low  and  somewhat 
level  area,  more  or  less  completely  inclosed  by 
Mils  or  mountains ;  the  basin  of  a  stream  of 
any  size,  or  the  area  drained  by  it,  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  more  general  usage,  the  part  of 
that  area  which  lies  near  the  stream  and  is 
not  much  raised  above  its  level.  The  surface  of 
a  mountainouB  region  is  made  up  of  liills  (or  mountains) 
and  valleys;  but  over  those  great  expanses  of  country 
where  uniformity  of  level  is  the  dominant  feature  the 
term  vaUey  gives  way  to  some  other  designation  more 
specific  in  its  character :  thus,  in  English,  Jieath,  prairie, 
savanna,  plain,  desert;  in  Spanish-speaking  countries, 
campo,  pampa,  llano,  pdramo;  in  the  Russian  empire, 
eteppe,  tundra;  in  South  Africa,  veldt,  etc.  All  the  tracts 
thus  designated  lie  within  the  basins  of  certain  rivers,  and 
thus  technically  form  parts  of  the  valleys  of  those  rivers, 
but  convenience  demands  and  justifies  the  special  desig. 
nation.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  in  mountainous  countries, 
or  even  in  those  in  which  the  surface  is  only  moderately 
broken,  the  valleys  have  their  forms  ohanicterized  by 
terms  suited  to  express  the  great  variety  of  features  which 
they  exhibit:  thus,  in  English,  dale,  dell,  dingle,  cove, 
comb,  gtdlii,  ravine,  gorge,  defile,  chasm,  and  many  others ; 
in  French,  coTnbe,  duse,  cirque,  ete. ;  in  Spanish,  caiiada 
(changed  to  callon  in  the  western  United  States),  tarranea, 
qvebrada,  etc. ;  and  so  through  all  the  vsurious  languages 
and  countnes.  The  forms  of  valleys  are  so  numerous,  and 
their  existence  dependent  on  such  complicated  and  vaned 
conditions,  that  a  satisfactory  classification  of  them  is  not 
possible.  The  simplest  division  of  them,  from  the  oro- 
graphic point  of  view,  is  into  longOudinal  and  transverse : 
the  former  are  parallel  with  the  mount^n-ranges  to  which 
they  belong ;  uie  latter,  more  or  less  nearly  at  right  an- 
glestothem.  Of  longitudinal  valleys  the  "Great  Valley" 
of  the  Appalaohian  range  offers  an  excellent  example,  this 
being  parallel  with  the  Blue  Kidge,  and  having  a  devel- 
opment of  about  500  miles  in  length  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  and  a  very  uniform  width  within  those  States 
of  rarely  less  than  12  or  more  than  20  miles.  The  val- 
leys of  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine  in  their  upper  portions 
— which  rivers  start  from  near  the  same  point,  and  fiow 
in  exactly  opposite  directions,  parallel  with  the  crest  of 
the  Alps— furnish  another  good  illustration  of  a  longi- 
tudinal valley ;  while  an  equally  satisfactory  example 
of  a  transverse  one  is  seen  in  the  course  of  the  Rhone 
from  Martigny  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  where  that  river 
follows  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  that  which  it  has  in 
the  upper  part  of  its  course.  Longitudinal  valleys  are 
more  distinctly  orographic  in  character  than  are  the 
transverse  —  that  is,  their  origin  is  due  primarily  to  the 
same  causes  which  have  governed  the  position  and  direc- 
tion of  the  ranges  which  make  up  the  mountain-system  to 
which  they  belong.  Tnmsverse  valleys,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  not  necessarily  independent  of  preexisting  breaks 
and  faults,  are,  in  general,  chiefly  the  result  of  erosive 
agencies — by  which,  Indeed,  the  forms  of  almost  all  valleys 
have  been  more  or  less  profoundly  modified.  In  some 
chains,  however,  notably  in  the  Himalayas,  the  tendency 
of  large  streams  flowing  in  longitudinal  valleys  to  break 
transversely  through  lofty  and  precipitousranges,  and  paas 
out  of  what  seems  their  natural  and  predestined  course, 
is  an  extraordinary  orographic  feature,  and  one  which  has 
not  received  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

For  he  chased  a  saisne  that  he  hath  ouertake  in  this 
derke  vaZey,  and  hath  hym  smetyn  down. 

Xerlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.^  ii.  196. 

Through  these  fore-named  vallies  glide  Simois  and  di- 
vine Scamander.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  17. 
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valliculate  (va-lik'u-lat),  a.  Same  as  vallecu- 
late. 

Vallisneria  (val-is-ne'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Micheli, 
1729),  named  after  Antonio  ValUsneri  (1661- 
1730),  an  Italian  naturalist.]  1.  A  genus  of 
monoeotyledonous  plants,  of  the  order  Hydro- 
charidese,  type  of  the  tribe  Vallisneriese.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  theothertwogenera  of  the  tribe  by  its  sim- 
ple perianth,  fewer  stamenB(one  to  three),  and  the  absence 
of  a  beak  to  the  fruit.  There  is  but  one  species,  V.  spira- 
lis, the  tape-grass  or  eel-^'ass,  an  aquatic  plant  common  in 
fresh  water,  especially  slow-flowing  rivers,  throughout  the 
temperate  and  warmer  regions  of  both  hemispheres.  It  is 
a  submerged  herb  with  a  very  short  stem,  sometimes  stolo- 
niferous ;  very  long  and  narrowly  linear  leaves  crowded 
together  at  the  base  within  a  short  sheath ;  and  dioecious 
flowers  on  scapes,  the  male  scapes  veiy  short,  bearing 
clusters  of  buds  within  a  spathe.  These  buds  break  from 
their  short  pedicels,  and  rise  to  the  surface,  where  they 
open,  and  shed  their  pollen  among  the  fertile  flowers, 
which  are  raised  to  the  surface  on  long  filiform  scapes. 
These  latter  subsequently  coil  up  spiraUy,  drawing  the 
fertilized  flowers  underwater  to  mature  their  fruit,  which 
is  berry-like,  cylindrical,  and  elongated,  and  flUed  with 
numerous  oblong  seeds.  The  plant  is  common  in  culti- 
vation in  aquariums,  its  rapid  growth  aiding  to  aerate  the 
water.  In  streams  flowing  into  Chesapeake  Bay,  where  it 
grows  in  great  masses,  it  is  known  as  water-celery  or  wUd 
celery,  and  is  said  to  be  a  favorite  food  of  the  canvasback 
duck  and  of  the  terrapin,  and  to  impart  to  them  their 
peculiar  flavor.  In  Australia  it  is  locally  known  as  spring- 
plant.  The  square  or  oblong  cells  of  its  delicate  flat  leaves 
often  exhibit  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  phenomenot)  of 
cyclosis,  or  active  movement  of  protoplasm,  the  current 
of  protoplasm  carrying  all  theceU-contents,  including  the 
chlorophyl-grains  and  nucleus,  in  continual  rotation 
around  the  cell,  close  to  the  inside  of  its  walL  It  is 
therefore  much  used  for  laboratory  demonstration.  See 
cut  under  dicedom. 
2.   n.  c]  A  plant  of  this  genus. 

Vallisneiiacese (val-is-ne-ri-a'se-e), n.pl.  [NL. 
(Link,  1829),  <  Vallisneria  +  -aceee.']  A  former 
name  of  the  order  Sydrocharidese. 

Vallisneriese  (vaFis-nf-ri'e-e),  m.  j)Z.  [NL. 
(Endlicher,  1836),  <  Vallisneria  +  -ese.']  A  tribe 
of  plants,  of  the  order  Hydrocharidese,  charac- 
terized by  very  short,  sometimes  stolonifer- 
ous  stems,  growing  immersed  in  fresh  water, 
producing  crowded  sessile  el ongatedleaves  and 
peduneled  spathes.  It  consists  of  3  monotypic 
genera,  Vallisneria  being  the  type. 

Vallota  (va-16'ta),  n.  [NL.  (Herbert,  1821), 
said  to  have  beeii  named  after  Vallot,  a  French 
botanist  (beginning  of  17th  century).]  A  ge- 
nus of  plants,  of  the  order  AmarylUdacesB  and 
tribe  AmarylUse.  It  is  characterized  by  a  broadly  fun- 
nel-shaped perianth  with  short  tube  usually  involucrate 
with  three  bracts,  furnished  with  a  small  callus  between 
contiguous  lobes,  and  by  numerous  ovules  in  two  vertical 
rows  in  each  cell,  ripening  into  winged  seeds.  The  only 
species,  V.  purpwrea,  is  a  native  of  South  Africa.  It  is  a 
bulbous  plant  with  thong-like  leaves  and  a  stout  scape 
bearing  an  umbel  of  numerous  large  scarlet  flowers,  erect 
and  near]^  or  quite  sessile.  It  is  cultivated  under  the 
name  of  Scarborough  lily. 

vallum  (val'um),  n. ;  pi.  valla  (_-&).  [L.,  a  ram- 
part: see  woWi.]  1.  A  rampart;  a  palisaded 
rampart;  aline  of  intrenchment;  specifloally, 


2.  Hence,  any  similar  depression  of  any  size. 
—  3.  Specifically,  in  arch.,  the  internal  angle 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  inclined  sides 
of  a  roof.  The  rafter  which  supports  the  valley  is  called 
the  vdUey-ri^fter  or  valley-piece,  and  the  board  meed  upon 
it  for  the  metallic  gutter  to  lie  upon  is  termed  the  vmey- 
i(»tr(;.—  Creamof  the  valley.  Seecream^. — Synclinal 
valley.  See  sj/nrffnoJ.— Valloy  of  the  cerebellum. 
Same  as  vallecula  eerebelli  (which  see,  under  vallecula). 
=Syn.  1.  Valley,  Vale,  Dale,  Olen,  Bavine,  Defile,  Qorge, 
CafUm.  These  words  diSer  a  good  deal,  according  to  lo- 
cality. Valley  is  the  general  word  (see  def.),  but  may  rep- 
resent a  region  much  larger  than  any  of  the  others :  as, 
the  valleys  of  the  Amazon  and  the  MississippL  Vale  is  a 
poetic  or  elevated  word  for  a  small  valley.  Dale  belongs 
chiefly  to  the  north  of  England,  and  is  used  of  a  small  val- 
ley, especially  if  cultivated  or  cultivable.  The  popular 
notion  of  a  glen  is  that  it  is  secluded  and  shady.  A  ravine 
is  narrow  and  relatively  long.  A  defile  is  a  narrow  passage- 
way, especially  among  hills—  a  pass  so  narrow  that  troops 
can  go  through  only  by  a  narrow  front,  as  by  flies.  A  gorge 
is  presumably  deep,  with  sides  somewhat  if  not  qoite  pre- 
cipitous. Cation  is  a  local  word  (see  def.),  without  figur- 
ative extension  as  yet. 

valley-board  (val'i-bord),  n.    See  valley,  3. 

valleylet  (val'i-let),  n.    [<  valley  -I-  -let.']    A  lit- 
tle valley.     [Rare.] 

The  infinite  tamiflcation  of  stream  and  valley,  stream- 
let and  voZZ^^et. 

Greenwood,  Kain  and  Rivers  (1866),  p.  188.     (Davies.) 

.valley-piece  (val'i-pes),  n.    See  valley,  3. 
valley-rafter  (val'i-raf*t6r),  n.    See  vaUey,  3. 

By  old  writers   valley-rafters   were   termed 

slemers. 
valUcula  (va-lik'u-la),  n. ;   pi.  vaUiculte  (-le). 

Same  as  vallecula'. 
valUcular  (va-lik'u-iar),  a.    Same  as  vallecvr- 

lor. 
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Vallum. 

Fart  of  the  Roman  Wall  near  Carrow,  in  the  north  of  England. 

a  a,  ramparts ;  6  i,  ditches  or  fosses ;  w,  walL 

the  rampart  with  which  the  Romans  inclosed 
their  camps,  it  consisted  essentially  of  two  parts,  the 
agger,  or  mound  of  earth,  and  the  »udes,  or  palisades,  that 
were  driven  into  the  ground  to  secure  and  strengthen  it. 
2.  In  anat.,  the  supercilium  or  eyebrow. 

ValoiS  head-dress.  A  style  of  dressing  wo- 
men's hair  in  fashion  about  1850,  the  hair 
being  drawn  back  from  the  forehead,  and  form- 
ing a  roll  on  the  crown  of  the  head. 

valonia  (va-16'ni-a),  n.  [<  It.  vaUonia,  <  Gt. 
Pa.%avoQ,  an' acorn,"  an  oak.]  The  commercial 
name  for  the  acorn-cups  of  the  valonia-oak, 
which  are  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  large 
(quantities  from  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  for  use 
in  tanning,  dyeing,  and  making  ink.  They  are  of 
large  size,  and  yield  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  of  tannin. 
Leather  tanned  with  this  material  has  a  rich  bloom,  and 
is  little  permeable  by  water. 

valonia-oak  (va-16'ni-a-6k),  ».  An  oak,  Quer- 
cus  Mgilops,  of' Greece  and  the  Levant,  it  is  a 
handsome  tree,  30  or  40  feet  high,  nearly  evergreen,  with 
large  prickly  cupped  acorns.  The  cups  form  valonia,  and 
the  immature  acorns  camata.  The  wood  is  useful,  par- 
ticularly for  cabinet-making. 

valor,  valour  (val'gr),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
valure;  <  ME.  valour,  <  OF.  valour,  valur,  later 
valeur,  strength,  valor,  value,  F.  vafeur  =  Sp.  Pg. 
valor  =  It.  valore,  <  ML.  valor,  strength,  valor, 
LL.  value,  worth,  <  L.  valere,  be  strong,  be 
worth:  see  valiant.1    1.  Strength  of  mind  in 
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resisting  fear  and  braving  danger;  bravery;  es- 
pecially, courage  and  skill  in  fighting. 

I  knowe  well  I  haue  don  right  euell,  not  for  than  I  shall 

lete  hem  well  wite  that  I  am  not  hidde,  yef  in  me  be  so 

moche  valoure,  though  I  sholde  be  deed  or  all  to  hewen. 

'  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  lii.  406. 

Discretion,  the  best  part  of  valour. 

Beau,  and  PI.,  King  and  no  ^ing,  iv.  3. 

Some  men's  valours  are  in  the  eyes  of  them  that  look  on. 
Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i, 

2f.  'Value;  worth. 

For  goode  dede  done  thurgh  praiere 
Is  sold  and  bought  to  deere  iwys. 
To  herte  that  of  grete  valour  [var.  valure,  16th  cent.  edd.  ]  is. 
Ram.  of  the  Rose,  1.  5236. 
And  a  Coppe  ys  inestymable,  ffor  they  be  full  sett  with 
precious  stunys  of  grett  valour  that  may  be. 

TorHngton,  Siarle  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  ii. 
Of  small  valure,  O  lady  fair,  alas,  my  name  it  is ! 

Peele,  Sir  Glyomon  and  Sir  Clamydes. 
Valure  wins  applause 
That  dares  but  to  maintain  the  weaker  cause. 

B.  JoTwon,  The  Barriers. 

3.  A  man  of  courage ;  a  brave  man.    [Bare.] 

Leading  young  valours — reckless  as  myself. 

Bvlwer,  Richelieu,  i.  l. 
=  Syn,  1.  Courage,  gallantry.  See  brave. 
valorous  (val'or-us),  a.  [<  F.  valeureua  =  It. 
valoroso,  <  MLl'  valorosus,  valorous,  <  L.  valor, 
strength,  valor :  see  valor. 1  1.  Having  or  is- 
playing valor;  brave;  courageous;  valiant;  in- 
trepid: as,  a  vaZorotM  knight. 

The  knight,  yet  wrothfoll  for  his  late  disgrace. 
Fiercely  advaunst  his  valorous  right  arme. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  H.  xi.  S4. 
The  most  valorous  Hector.     Shale.,  T.  and  C,  ill.  3.  276. 
2.  Characteristic  of  or  pertaining  to  valor. 

Full  well  they  know  the  valorous  he'at  that  runs 
In  every  pulse-beat  of  their  loyal  sons. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  A  Family  Record. 

3t.  Having  value;  valuable. 

Thy  garments  shall  be  made  of  Median  silk, 
Enchased  with  precious  jewels  of  mine  own, 
More  rich  and  valurous  than  Zenocrate's. 

JlfaWowe,  Tamburlaine,I.,i.  2. 
=Syn.  1.  See  brave. 
valorously  (val'or-us-li),  adv.    In  a  valorous  or 
brave  manner ; '  valiantly. 

Hold  to  the  track  on  which  thou  enteredst  in  thy  early 
youth,  which  thou  pursuedst  as  consul  so  valorously  and 
bravely.  Cicero  to  Atticus,  tr.  in  Froude's  Csesar,  xii. 

'Valparaiso  oak.    See  live-oak. 

Valsa  (val'sa),  n.  [NL.  (Pries).]  A  genus 
of  spheeriaceous  fungi,  having  the  perithecia 
immersed  in  the  cortex  of  the  host,  and  eight- 
spored  or  rarely  four-spored  asci,  which  are 
sessile  without  paraphyses.  F.  Prunastri  oc- 
curs on  the  branches  of  the  apricot. 

Valsalvan  (val-sal'van),  a.  [<  Valsalva  (see 
def.)  +  -an.']  Of  or  'pertaining  to  the  Italian 
anatomist  Valsalva  (1666-1723).— Valsalvan  ex- 
periment, the  forcing  of  air  into  the  middle  ear  by  a  for. 
cible  expiration  while  the  mouth  and  nose  are  closed.-^ 
Valaalvan  ligament,  a  fibrous  band  running  from  the 
pinna  of  the  ear  to  the  temporal  bone. — Valsalvan 
method,  an  attempt  to  obtain  coagulation  In  an  aneurism 
by  reducing  the  force  of  the  circulation  by  blood-letting, 
purgation,  and  a  low  diet.— Valsalvan  S&UB;  See  riniu 
qf  Valsalva,  under  sinus. 

valuable  (val'u-a-bl),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  valiaile;  altered,  to  suit  valve  (as  if  direct^ 
ly  <  value  -h  -aile),  <  OP.  valable,  of  force  or 
value,  valuable,  <  valovr,  be  of  force  or  value: 
seevahm.']  I.  a.  1.  Capable  of  being  valued; 
capable  of  having  the  value  measured  or  esti- 
mated. 

Commodities  ai'e  moveables,  uoJuoftfe  by  money,  the  com- 
mon measure. 

Locke,  Further  Considerations  concerning  Raising  the 
[Value  of  Money. 

I  never  value  people  as  they  value'me,  but  as  they  are 
valtuMe.  Sydney  Smith,  To  Countess  Grey,  Nov.  1, 1821. 
2.  Of  great  value  or  price;  having  financial 
worth ;  representing  a  large  market  value :  as, 
a  valuable  horse;  valuable  land;  a  valuable 
house.— 3.  Of  great  moral  worth,  utility,  or  im- 
portance; precious;  worthy;  estimable;  deserv- 
ing esteem:  as,  a  valuable  friend;  a  valuable 
companion. 

One  example  is  more  valiable,  both  to  good  and  ill,  than 
XX.  preceptes  written  in  bookes. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  66. 

He  ought  to  think  no  man  valuaible  but  for  his  public 
spirit.  Justice,  and  Integrity.      Steele,  Spectator,  No.  840. 

Alumn  is  esteemed  a  very  valuable  charm  against  the 
evil  eye.  E.  W.  Lane,  Modem  Egyptians,  L  328. 

'^ajoahle  cpnslderatioa  See  cmelderatitm.=iYn.  2 
and  3.  ValuaWe,  Costty,  Preeious,  useful,  serviceable.  That 
IS  valuable  which  has  value,  however  small,  and  whether 
pecuniary  or  otherwise.  That  is  cosUy  which  has  cost  or 
would  cost  a  large  sum  of  money  :  figuratively,  we  may 
sometimes  call  that  cosUy  which  has  cost  work,  sacrifice, 
or  tne  like,  or  inflicted  loss :  as,  a  cosUy  mistake  or  victory; 
but  such  use  is  not  common.    That  is  precious  which  has  a 
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venr  high  Intrinsic  value :  hence  the  term  "preeCout  met- 
als ';  &preBioue  stone  is  also  called  a  Jewel;  flgnratively,  a 
preciou*  child  is  one  very  dear  for  his  own  sake.  A  costly 
stone  is  one  that  has  been  made  expensive  by  carving^ 
polishing,  transportation  from  a  great  distance,  or  the  like, 
as  the  sarcophagus  of  Napoleon  I.;  in  1  Cor.  iii.  12  the  re- 
vised version  coj^rects  "precious  stones  "  to  "  costly  stones, " 
Avaluable  stone  is  one  that  can  be  made  useful  in  some  way, 
and  therefore  must  not  be  thrown  away.  That  which  we 
value  for  its  associations  would  be  called  more  or  less  pre- 
eiaus  or  dear,  rather  than  vahmUe. 

II,  n.  A  thing,  especially  a  small  thing,  of 
value  J  a  choice  article  of  personal  property; 
any  piece  of  precious  merchandise,  usually  of 
small  hulk:  generally  in  the  plural. 

Inclining  (with  my  usual  cynicism)  to  think  that  he  did 
steal  the  valuables. 

Thackeray,  Roundabout  Papers,  On  a  Medal  of  George 

[the  Fourth. 

Taluableness  (val'tl-a-hl-nes), ».    The  charac- 
ter of  heing  valuable";  preeiousness ;  worth. 

valuation  (val-u-a'shgn), «.  [=  8p.  valwadon; 
as  vaVm  +  -ation.'^  '  1.  The  act  of  valuing. 
Specifically — (a)  The  act  of  estimating  the  value  or  worth ; 
the  act  of  setting  a  price ;  appraisement :  as,  a  valuaUan, 
of  lands  for  the  purpose  of  taxation.  (&)  The  act  of  duly 
valuing ;  estimation ;  appreciation :  as,  the  just  mlualMm 
of  civil  and  religious  privileges. 
2.  Value  set  upon  a  thing;  estimated  vrorth; 
value ;  worth. 

The  mines  lie  vnlaboured,  and  of  no  vatiLation, 

"  ■  •     fs  Voyages,  III.  466. 


So  slight  a  valuation.  Shah.,  Cymbeline,  Iv.  i.  49. 

Home  valuation,  valuation  or  appraisement  of  imported 
merchandise  according  to  the  market  prices  at  the  port 
of  import :  in  contradistinction  to  foreign  valuatimi,  the 
method  commonly  in  use  by  appraising  according  to  the 
valuation  of  the  foreign  port  or  country  of  export.  The 
principle  of  home  valuation  was  introduced  in  the  United 
States  Dy  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  2d,  1833,  which  pro- 
vided for  a  gradual  reduction  of  duties,  to  be  followed  in 
1842  by  the  principle  of  home  valuation  according  to  regu- 
lations to  be  prescribed,  which,  however,  were  never  in- 
troduced. 

valuational  (val-u-a'shgn-al),  a.  [<  valuaUon 
+  -al.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  valuation.  Con- 
temporary Bev.,  LI.  285.     [Eare.] 

valuator  (val'u-a-tpr),  n.  [<  value  +  -at-or.'] 
One  who  sets  a  value;  an  appraiser.  Swift, 
Considerations  upon  Two  Bills. 

value  (val'ii),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  valew;  < 
MB.  valew,  value,  <  OP.  value  (=  It.  valuta), 
worth,  value,  <  value,  fern,  of  valu,  pp.  of  valoir, 
<  L.  valere,  be  strong,  be  worth:  see  valiant, 
valor.']  1.  Worth;  the  property  Or  properties 
of  a  thing  in  virtue  of  which  it  is  useful  or  es- 
timable, or  the  degree  in  which  such  a  charac- 
ter is  possessed;  utility;  importance;  excel- 
lence :  applied  to  both  persons  and  things. 
Ye  are  all  physicians  of  no  value.  Job  xili.  4. 

Ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows.    Mat.  a..  31. 

We  had  our  Water  measured  out  to  us,  2  Pints  a  Man 
per  day,  till  we  came  into  our  Channel.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  I  began  to  know  the  value  of  fresh  Water. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  iii.  5. 

To  loyal  hearts  the  value  of  all  gifts 
Must  vary  as  the  giver's. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

Always  we  are  daunted  by  the  appearances,  not  seeing 
that  their  whole  valve  lies  at  bottom  in  the  state  of  mind. 

Emerson,  War. 

The  only  value  of  universal  characters  is  that  they  help 
OS,  by  reasoning,  to  know  new  truths  about  individual 
things.  W.  James,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  I.  479. 

2.  Estimated  or  attributed  worth;  apprecia- 
tion; valuation;  esteem;  regard. 

Keither  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  the  World,  nor  the 
smiles  and  flatteries  of  it,  no,  nor  its  frowns  and  severities, 
could  abate  anything  of  tliat  mighty  esteem  and  value 
which  he  [Paul]  had  for  the  Christian  Religion. 

~ "  !«,  Sermons,  I.  iv. 


I  am  not  vain  enough  to  boast  that  I  have  deserved  the 
value  of  so  illnstrioua  a  line. 

Dryden,  To  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Ded.  of  Fables. 

Csesar  is  well  acquainted  with  your  virtues. 
And  therefore  sets  this  value  on  your  life. 

Addison,  Oato,  ii.  2. 

I  have  a  very  great  Value  for  Mr.  Bevil,  but  have  abso- 
lutely put  an  End  to  his  Pretensions. 

Steele,  Conscious  Lovers,  iii.  1. 

3.  The  amount  of  other  commodities  (com- 
monly represented  by  money)  for  which  a  thing 
can  be  exchanged  in  open  market;  the  ratio  in 
which  one  thing  exchanges  against  others ;  the 
command  which  one  commodity  has  over  others 
intraflo;  in  a  restricted  (and  the  common  pop- 
ular) sense,  the  amount  of  money  for  which  a 
thing  can  be  sold ;  price.  In  political  economy  value 
is  distinguished  from  priee,  which  is  worth  estimated  In 
money,  while  value  is  worth  estimated  in  commodities  in 
general. 

So  thei  departed  to  pore  knyghtes  and  squeres  that 
nener  after  were  pore,  in  so  moche  that  thei  kepte  not  to 
hem-self  the  valeui  of  apeny.    Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  167. 
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•They  [the  Switzers]  found  there  great  spoyles  that  the 
Duke  left  behind,  to  the  valew  of  three  Millions. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  42. 

By  the  price  of  a  thing,  therefore,  we  shall  henceforth 
understand  its  value  in  money ;  by  the  value,  or  exchange 
value  of  a  thing,  its  general  power  of  purchasing,  the  com- 
mand which  its  possession  gives  over  purchaseable  com- 
modities in  general.        J.-S.  Mm,  Pol.  Boon.,  III.  i.  §  2. 

The  word  value,  so  far  as  it  can  be  correctly  used, 
merely  expresses  the  circumstance  of  its  [a  commodity's] 
exchanging  in  a  certain  ratio  for  some  other  substance. 
Jevam,  Pol.  Econ.,  iv. 

He  could  not  manage  finance ;  he  knew  values  well,  but 
he  had  nq  keenness  of  imagination  for  monetary  results 
in  the  shape  of  profit  and  loss. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  xxiv. 

The  sense  proper  to  value  in  economic  discussion  may, 
I  think,  be  said  to  he  universally  agreed  upon  by  econo- 
mists, and  I  may,  therefore,  at  once  define  it  as  expressing 
the  ratio  in  which  commodities  in  open  market  are  ex- 
changed against  each  other. 

J.  E.  Cavmes,  Pol.  Econ.,  I.  i.  §  1. 

4.  Price  equal  to  the  intrinsic  worth  of  a  thing ; 
real  equivalent. 

His  design  was  not  to  pay  him  the  value  at  his  pictures, 
because  they  were  above  any  price.  Dryden. 

Worn  gold  coin  received  at  its  bullion  value. 

Rep.  of  See.  qf  Treasury,  1886,  p.  329. 

5.  Import;  precise  signification:  as,  the  value 
of  aword  or  phrase. — 6.  Innmsic,  the  relative 
length  or  duration  of  a  tone  signified  by  a  note : 
as,  a  half-note  has  the  valv^  of  two  quarter- 
notes,  or  four  sixteenth-notes;  to  give  a  note 
its  full  value. — 7.  In  painting  and  the  allied 
arts,  relation  of  one  object,  part,  or  atmospheric 
plane  of  a  picture  to  the  others,  with  refer- 
ence to  light  and  shade,  the  idea  of  hue  being 
abstracted.  Thus,  a  picture  in  which  the  viUues  are 
correct  is  one  in  which  the  distribution  and  interdepen- 
dence of  the  light  and  dark  parts  correspond  to  nature, 
and  particularly  preserve  the  correct  rendering  of  dif- 
ferent distances  from  the  observer ;  while  a  detail  in  a 
.picture  which  is  out  of  value  is  one  which  is  too  light  or 
too  dark  in  tone  for  the  atmospheric  plane  which  it  should 
occupy,  or  for  the  proper  rendering  of  its  relations  to  other 
objects  in  the  same  plane. 

It  strikes  us  that  the  figure  of  the  young  preacher  stand- 
ing erect  in  the  lofty  pulpit  has  less  value  and  atmospheric 
envelopment  than  it  should  possess  in  relation  to  the  rest 
of  the  composition.  The  Academy,  Ko.  890,  p.  365. 

With  all  our  knowledge  of  to-day,  the  values  of  this  land- 
scape could  not  be  better  expressed ;  the  composition  is 
most  natural  and  original,  and  were  it  not  for  the  lack  of 
truth  in  the  mUues  of  the  figures,  and  for  the  intense  piety 
of  the  sentiment,  it  might,  have  been  painted  yesterday. 
Scribner's  Mag.,  IT.  717. 

8.  In  math.,  the  special  determination  of  a 
quantity.  Quantities  in  mathematics  are  identified  by 
their  general  definitions,  as  satisfying  certain  conditions, 
and  are  variable,  or  otherwise  indeterminate.  A  complete- 
ly determinate  quantity,  or,  more  precisely,  the  quantity 
of  a  completely  determinate  quantum,  is  a  value.  Value 
is  distinguished  from  magnitude  in  that  the  latter  refers 
only  to  a  modulus,  or  numerical  measure,  neglecting  in 
some  measure  distinctions  of  kind,  while  two  quantities 
which  are  not  equal  have  not  the  same  value,  though  they 
may  have  the  same  magnitude. 

9.  In  hiol.,  grade  or  rank  in  classification; 
valence :  as,  a  group  having  the  value  of  a  fam- 
ily  Annual  value.    See  annwil.— Worm  value,  in 

biol.,  morphic  valence ;  that  grade  of  structure  simplicity 
or  complexity  which  any  organism  presents,  or  represents 
as  compared  with  another :  as,  an  ovum  and  an  amoeba 
have  alike  the  form  value  of  the  simple  cell;  any  sea-ur- 
chin has  the  form  value  of  echinoderms.— Good  value, 
full  value  or  worth  in  exchange :  as,  to  get  good  valtie  for 
one's  money.— Local,  market,  ttiiTilminn,  multiple, 
par,  principal  value.  See  the  qualifying  words.— Sur- 
plus value.    See  the  quotation. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Marx  school  and  of 
the  whole  cognate  socialism  is  the  theory  of  surplus 
value,— the  doctrine,  namely,  that,  after  the  labourer 
has  been  paid  the  wage  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of 
himself  and  family,  the  surplus  produce  of  his  labour  is 
appropriated  by  the  capitalist  who  exploits  it. 
^^    ^  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  211. 

Surrender  value.  See  surrender,  2.— Terminal  value. 
See  terminal.— Vaiae  in  exchange,  exchange  value, 
and  exchfUigeable  value,  phrases  often  used  to  distin- 
guish value  in  the  economic  sense  (see  def.  3)  from  its 
more  general  meaning  of  'utility.' 

The  things  which  have  the  greatest  value  in  use  have 
frequently  little  or  no  value  in  exchange;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, those  which  have  the  greatest  value  in  exchange 
have  frequently  little  or  no  value  in  use. 

Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  i.  4. 

Value  of  money.  See  mora«y.— Value  received,  a 
phrase  used  especially  to  indicate  that  a  promissory  note 
has  been  made,  or  a  bill  of  exchange  has  been  accepted, 
for  a  valuable  consideration,  and  not  by  way  of  accom- 
modation. =Syn.  1-4.  Worth,  Cost,  etc.  (see  price).  In- 
come, Revenue,  Profit,  etc.  See  iruxime. 
value  (val'ii),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  p.  valued,  ppr. 
valuing,  [i  value,  n."]  1.  To  estimate  the  value 
or  worth  of;  specifically,  to  rate  at  a  certain 
price ;  appraise :  as,  to  value  lands  or  goods. 

This  is  the  brief  of  money,  plate,  and  jewels 
I  am  possess'd  of ;  'tis  exactly  valued. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  v.  2. 138. 
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I  thank  God,  the  School  of  Affliction  hath  brought  me 
to  such  a  Habit  of  Patience,  it  has  caused  in  me  such 
Symptoms  of  Mortification,  that  I  can  value  this  World 
as  it  is.  Howell,  Letters,  iv.  39. 

There  was  in  London  a  renowned  chain  of  pearls  which 
was  valued  at  ten  thousand  pounds. 

Maeavlay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

2.  To  consider  with  respect  to  value,  worth, 
or  importance;  rate,  whether  high  or  low;  re- 
gard. 

The  king  must  take  it  ill, 
That  he 's  so  slightly  valu'd  in  his  messenger. 

Sliak.,  Lear,  ii.  2. 163. 

So  little  knows 

Any,  bat  God  alone,  to  value  right 

The  good  before  him.       Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  202. 

After  the  initial  investigation  comes  the  criticism ;  first 

we  have  to  identify,  then  we  have  to  value,  our  historical 

inventory.         Stvibs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  76. 

3.  Specifically,  to  rate  high ;  have  in  high  es- 
teem; set  much  by;  prize;  appreciate;  re- 
gard; hold  in  respect  or  estimation;  reflex- 
ively,  to  pride  (one's  self). 

Value  the  judicious,  and  let  not  mere  acquests  in  minor 
parts  of  learning  gain  thy  pre-existimation. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  ii.  4. 

These  gentlemen  .  .  .  valtte   themselves  upon  being 

critics  in  rust,  and  will  undertake  to  tell  you  the  diif  erent 

ages  of  it  by  its  colour.  Addison,  Ancient  Medals,  i. 

1  valued  mysdf  upon  being  a  strict  monogamist. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  it 

A  man  valuing  himself  as  the  organ  of  this  or  that 
dogma  is  a  dull  companion  enough.  Emerson,  Clubs. 

4.  To  reckon  or  estimate  with  respect  to  num- 
ber or  power;  compute;  compare  (with  another 
person  or  thing)  with  respect  to  price  or  excel- 
lence. 

It  cannot  he  lialued  with  the  gold  of  Ophir. 

.fob  xxviii.  16. 

The  queen  is  valued  thirty  thousand  strong. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VL,  v.  3.  14. 

5.  To  take  account  of;  take  into  accoimt; 
hence,  to  care  for;  consider  as  important. 

If  a  man  be  in  sickness  or  pain,  the  time  will  seem  longer 
without  a  clock,  ...  for  the  mind  doth  value  every  mo- 
ment. Bacon,  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil,  v. 

I  want  'em  [maps],  and  I  don't  value  the  price,  but  I 
would  liave  the  most  exact. 

John  Tipper,  in  EUis's  Lit.  Letters,  p.  316. 

6t.  To  raise  to  estimation ;  cause  to  have  value, 
either  real  or  apparent. 

Some  valve  themselves  to  their  country  by  jealousies  to 
the  crown.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

7t.  To  give  out  or  represent  as 'wealthy,  or 
financially  sound. 

The  scriveners  and  brokers  do  value  unsound  men  to 
serve  their  own  turn.  Bacon,  Riches  (ed.  1887)l 

8t.  To  be  worth;  be  equal  in  worth  to;  be  an 
equivalent  of. 

The  peace  between  the  French  and  us  not  values 

The  cost  that  did  conclude  it. 

Shale.,  Hen,  VIII.,  i.  I.  88. 

Valued  policy.  See  p6licy^.=Ssn.  3.  Prize,  Esteem, 
etc.    See  a/ppreeiate. 

valueless  (val'u-les),  a.  \<.  value  + -less.]  Des- 
titute of  value';  having  no  worth;  worthless. 
Shak.,  K.  John,  iii.  1.  101. 

valuelessness  (val'u-les-nes),  n.  The  charac- 
ter of  being  valueless;  worthlessness. 

valuer  (val'u-6r),  n.  [<  value  +  -eri.]  One 
who  values,  in  any  sense. 

Experienced  valuers  promptly  «ent. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  X.,  Adv. 

valuret,  n.    An  old  form  of  valor. 

valurousti  a.    An  obsolete  variant  of  valorous. 

valva  (vaVva),  n. ;  pi.  valvss  (-ve).  [NL.,  <  L. 
valva,  the  leai  of  a  door.]  1.  In  aruit.  and  eool., 
a  valve  or  valvula. — 2.  In  entom.,  the  maxilla 
of  a  bee,  which  in  repose  folds  against  the 
tongue.  See  cut  under  Mymenoptera.  ■  Ki/rhy. 
—Valva  hicnspis,  the  bicuspid  valve  of  the  heart,  now 
called  mUral  vcUve.  See  valve.— ValYB,  tricuspls,  the 
tricuspid  valve  of  the  heart    See  tricuspid. 

valval  (val'val),  a.  [<  valva  +  -at.]  In  hot., 
of  or  pertaining  to  a  valve :  specifically  noting 
that  view  or  position  of  a  diatom  in  which  one 
of  the  valves  of  the  frustule  is  next  the  ob- 
server, as  opposed  to  zonal,  in  which  the  line  of 
union  of  the  two  valves  is  nearest.  The  position 
is  also  spoken  of  as  valve-view. 

valvar  (val'var),  a.  [<  valva  +  -arS.]  Valve- 
like ;  of  or  peiftaining  to  a  valve  or  valves ;  val- 
vular. 

valvasor  (val'va-sdr),  n.    See  vavasor. 

valvate  (val'vat),  a.  [<  L.  vahiatus,  having 
folding  doors,  <  valva,  the  leaf  of  a  door:  see 
valme.]  1.  In  oroasi.  and  0od7. :  (o)  Like  a  valve 
in  form  or  function ;  resembling  or  serving  for  a 
valve;  forming  a  valve;  valvular;  valviform:  as, 
a  valvate  fold  of  membrane.  (6)  Having  a  valve; 


o,  ' 


,  the  valvate  estivation 
of  Uie  corolla  of  Atnpelopsis 
quiuqutfolia ;  b,  the  flower 
of  the  same,  open;  (,  stamen 
of  Berberis  vulgaris^  with 
the  anther  dehiscing  with 
valves  ;  d,  pod  of  Barbarett 
vulgaris  with  valvate  dehis- 
cence. 


valvate 

provided  with,  valves;  valviferous;  vaJvated:  as, 
valvate  vessels;  a  valvate  orifice. —  2.  Inhot, 
united  by  the  margins  only,  and  opening  as  if 
by  doors  or  valves,  as  the 
capsules  of  regularly  de- 
hiscent fruits,  the  anthers 
of  certain  Ericacese,  and 
the  parts  of  a  perianth 
which  in  the  bud  meet 
without  overlapping :  said 
also  of  an  estivation  thus 
characterized, 
valve  (valv),  n.  [<  F. 
valve  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  vaha,  < 
L.  valva,  the  leaf  of  a  dou- 
ble door,  pi.  valvse,  fold- 
ing doors,  NL.  a  valve.] 

1.  One  of  the  leaves  of  a 
folding  door;  in  the  plu- 
ral, a  folding  door. 

Swift  thro*  the  vcUves  the  vis- 
ionary fair 
Kepass'd. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  iv.  109S. 

Heavily  closed,  with  a  jarring 
sound,  the  ocUveg  of  the  barn- 
doors, 
Lon^ellow,  Evangeline,  L  2. 

2.  Any  device  or  appliance  used  to  control  the 
flow  of  a  liquid,  vapor,  or  gas,  or  loose  mate- 
rial in  bulk,  through  a  pipe,  passageway,  out- 
let, or  inlet,  in  any  form  of  containing  vessel. 
In  this  wide  and  general  sense,  the  term  includes  air-,  gas-, 
steam-,  and  water-cocks  of  any  kind,  water-gates,  air-gates, 
and  keys  to  musical  wind-instruments.  Rotary  valves  are 
valves  in  which  the  leaf,  disk,  plug,  or  other  device  used 
to  close  the  passage  is  made  to  revolve  for  opening  or 
closing  (the  common  stop-cock  being  an  illustration); 
lifUng-valves  are  those  in  which  the  ball,  cone,  or  other 
stopper  is  lifted  or  raised  clear  of  the  valve-seat  by  pres- 
sure (usually  that  of  the  gas,  steam,  or  liquid  in  the  pipe) 
from  below,  the^qppei-,  hall-,  and  ectfety-vcUoes  being  ex- 
amples; Tanged  valves  constitute  a  large  class  used  in 
both  air-  and  water-pipes,  as  the  butterfiy-vdlves,  clack- 
vtUoeSf  and  other  forms  in  which  the  leaf  or  plate  of  the 
valve  is  fastened  on  one  side  to  the  valve-seat  or  open- 
ing., Springs  are  sometimes  used  to  keep  such  vEdves 
closed.  SlMing  valves  are  those  in  which  the  gate  or  leaf 
slides  aside  to  open  the  valve-way,  the  D-vaive  and  some 
forms  of  water-  and  gas-main  valves  being  examples. 
The  long-hinged  valves  of  a  pipe-organ,  and  the  round 
stoppers  operated  by  keys,  as  in  the  flute  and  other  instru- 
ments, are  called  key-valves.  The  names  by  which  valves 
are  distinguished  are  often  descriptive  of  the  shape  or  mo- 
tion of  the  valves,  of  their  use,  or  of  the  method  by  which 
they  are  operated,  as  globe-valve,  serew-valve,  blow-throvgh 
valve,  relief-valve,  throtUe-valve,  In  a  trade  sense,  valves 
appear  to  be  distinguished  from  cocks.  A  cock  is  a  small 
plug-valve  operated  by  hand.  Other  valves  moved  by 
screws  or  levers,  or  operated  by  power  through  some  ma- 
chinery, all  self-acting  appliances,  and  all  large  or  compli- 
cated gates,  stoppers,  or  cocks,  are  called  valves.  The 
universal  use  of  steam,  gas,  and  water  has  led  to  the  inven- 
tion of  a  great  variety  of  valves.  In  musical  wind-instru- 
ments of  the  trumpet  class,  the  valve  is  a  device  for 
changing  the  direction  and  length  of  the  air-column  so 
as  to  alter  the  pitch  of  the  tone.  The  two  forms  most  in 
use  are  the  piston  and  the  rotary  valve — the  former  be- 
ing a  perforated  plunger  working  in  a  cylindrical  case,  and 
the  latter  a  four-way  cock,  both  being  operated  by  the 
fingers  of  the  player's  right  hand.  The  result  of  using  a 
valve  is  to  add  to  the  main  tube  of  the  instrument  a  sup- 
plementary tube  or  crook  of  such  length  that  the  proper 
tone  of  the  whole  is  lowered  by  some  definite  interval. 
The  number  of  valves  is  commonly  three,  the  first  lower- 
ing the  fundamental  tone  a  whole  step  (and  all  its  har- 
monics proportionally),  the  second  lowering  it  a  half-step, 
and  the  third  a  step  and  a  half.  A  fourth  valve  is  some- 
times added  on  large  instruments,  lowering  the  pitch  two 
steps  and  a  half ;  and  five  and  six  valves  have  occasional- 
ly been  tried.  Two  or  more  valves  are  used  simultane- 
ously with  combined  effect.  Valves  are  more  or  less  de- 
manded to  compensate  for  the  incompleteness  of  the  scale 
of  all  instruments  of  this  family,  and  to  provide  for  rapid 
changes  of  tonality.  They  are  also  useful  in  particular 
cases  to  remedy  the  inaccuracy  for  concerted  music  of  cer- 
tain of  the  regular  harmonic  series  of  tones.  Their  ex- 
tended application  has  greatly  developed  the  capacity  of 
all  kinds  of  brass  instruments  for  rapid  and  unrestricted 
execution.  But  on  the  other  hand  valves  and  supplemen- 
tary crooks  cannot  always  give  exactly  accurate  intona^ 
tion,  and  the  angles  which  they  more  or  less  necessitate 
In  the  air-column  tend  to  injure  the  parity  of  the  tones. 
Various  compensations  for  these  drawbacks  have  been  at- 
tempted, with  some  success ;  but  valve-instruments  are 
still  seldom  used  in  the  orchestra,  while  they  are  numer- 
ous in  military  bands.  See  piston,  2,  and  compare  tej/i, 
4  (o).  See  cuts  under  back-pressure,  hall-cock,  cortical, 
organ,  reed-organ,  twivr-valve,  slide-valve,  steam-engina, 
safety-valve. 

3.  In  anat.  and  zool.,  a  membranous  part,  fold, 
or  thin  layer  which  resembles  a  valve,  or  actu- 
ally serves  as  a  valve  in  connection  with  the 
flow  of  blood,  lymph,  or  other  fluid ;  a  valva 
or  valvula:  as,  the  valoe  of  Vieussens  in  the 
brain ;  the  eonnivent  valves  of  Kerkring  in  the 
intestine ;  valves  of  the  heart,  of  the  veins,  etc. 
See  cuts  under  iulh,  Grinoidea,  heart,  lymphatic, 
and  vein. —  4.  In  lot.,  in  flowering  plants,  one  of 
the  segments  into  which  a  capsule  dehisces,  or 
which  opens  like  a  lid  in  the  dehiscence  of  cer- 
tain anthers.    In  DiatomacesB  each  half  of  the 
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siUcified  membrane  or  shell  is  called  a  valve. 
See  cuts  under  Marsilea,  sepUcidal,  and  silicle. 
—  5.  In  coneh.,  one  of  the  two  or  more  separa- 
ble pieces  of  which  the  shell  may  consist,  or  the 

whole  shell  when  it 

A 


is  in  one  piece ;  each 
shell,  right  and  left, 
of  ordinary  bivalves, 
and  each  shell,  dor- 
sal and  ventral,  of 
braehiopods.  See  ii- 
valve,  multvBal/oe,  uni- 
valve, equivalve,  in- 
equivalve,  and  cuts 
under    Caprotinidie,    vaivesofaBrachiopod(i<5««««). 

ChamidSB,  integropal-        a,    both  valves,  seen  edgewise, 

Hate,  and  ^nupal-  ^™°f^.''i°„^^rvl1ve,'i^ieJor"' 
Uate. —  6.  Inentom., 

a  covering  plate  or  sheath  of  any  organ,  gen- 
erally one  of  a  pair  of  plates  which  unite  to 
form  a  tube  or  vagina,  as  those  covering  the 
external  sexual  organs,  ovipositor,  etc — Acces- 
sory, aortic,  back-pressure,  baaal  valve.  See  the 
qualifying  words.— Auilculoventrlcular  valves,  valves 
guarding  either  auriculoventricular  orifice  of  the  heart : 
on  the  right  side  the  tricuspid,  on  the  left  the  mitral  See 
cuts  under  Aearf, — Baublnian  valve.  Same  as  i^ocasctrf 
valve, — Bicuspid  valve.  Same  as  tnUral  valve. — BloW- 
through,  brake-shoe,  conical  valve.  See  blow-through, 
etc. —  Gonnlvent  valves.  See  valvule  conniventes,  un- 
der saiOTiia.— Coronary  valve.  See  coronory,— Cylin- 
drical valve.  See  cylindrie. — DeUveiy-valve.  See  de- 
livery.— Eustachian  valve.  See  ^iwtocnMm.— Gridiron 
valve.  See  gridiron.— Hasner'S  valve,  an  imperfect 
valve  formed  by  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  meatal  end 
of  the  nasal  duct. — Heister's  valve,  folds  of  mucous 
membrane  at  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  and  in  the  cys- 
tic duct,  which  present  the  appearance  of  a  spiral  valve. 
See  cut  under  stomach. — Hywraullc,  bypopygial,  ileo- 
OEScal,  inferior  valve.  See  the  adjectives,- Ileooolio 
valve.  Same  as  UeocsecaZ  valve. — Kingston's  valve,  a 
conical  valve  forming  the  outlet  of  the  blow-off  pipe  of  a 
marine  engine.  It  opens  through  the  side  of  a  vessel  by 
turning  a  screw. — Long  valve,  in  a  steam-engine,  same 
as  long  slide  (which  see,  under  slide). —  Low- Water  valve, 
a  valve  which  opens  automatically  and  allows  steam  to  es- 
cape when  the  water  in  an  engine-boiler  is  reduced  too  low 
for  safety.—  Mitral  valve,  a  valve  formed  by  two  triangu- 
lar folds  of  the  endocardium,  or  inner  lining  of  the  heart, 
situated  at  the  opening  between  the  left  ventricle  and  the 
auricle,  and  serving  to  prevent  regurgitation  of  blood 
into  the  latter  cavity.  Also  bicitspid  valve.  See  cut  under 
heart.—  Oral  valves.  See  oral.—  Oscillating  valve,  a 
steam-valvewhichreciprocateson  apivot.  It  is  frequently 
used  with  oscillating  steam-engines.  —  Overpressure- 
valve.  See  overpressure. — Pocketed  valve,  a  valve  fit. 
ting  into  a  depression  or  pocket. — Fot-lid  valve,  (a)  A 
cap-formed  valve  which  shuts  down  like  a  cover  upon  a 
port  or  the  end  of  a  pipe,  (6)  The  cover  of  the  air-pump  of 
a  steam-engine,  E.H.  Knight. — Pulmonary  valVeS.  See 
pidmonary,  and  cut  under  heart. — Pulmonic  valves. 
Same  as  pwmmnary  valves. — Pyloric  valve,  (a)  A  small 
tubercle  situated  at  the  anterior  angle  of  the  trigonum  of 
the  bladder,  (b)  Any  formation  serving  to  obstruct  or 
close  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach.  A  pylorus  may 
have  a  v^vular  construction,  or  a  muscular  sphincter 
may  surround  the  orifice.  See  pylorus,  2  (i).— Eegula- 
tor-valve,  a  throttle-valve, — Beverse  valve,  in  boilers, 
a  valve  opening  inward  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
when  there  is  a  negative  pressure  in  the  boiler.— Ko- 
tary  valve.  See  rotory.— Semilunar  aortic  valve, 
semilunar  pulmonary  valve.  See  semilunar,  and  cut 
under  Amri.— Semilunar  valve  of  the  brain.  Same 
as  valve  of  Vieussens. —  Sigmoid  valve.  See  sigmoid.— 
Spiral  valve.  See  spiral.— Steam- thrown  valve,  in  a 
steam-engine  or  steam-pump,  a  valve  moved  \x^  direct 
steam-pressure,  without  the  intervention  of  an  eccentric, 
crank,  cam,  or  valve-stem.  See  cut  under  ro(^-driJll. — 
Tbebesian  valve.  See  rAc6e»ton.— Tricuspid  valve. 
See  trieux^, — ^Twin  valve.  See  twini. — Undershut 
valve,  a  valve  placed-  beneath  the  sole-plate  of  a  pump  or 
other  mechanism,  as  distinguished  from  one  placed  above 
the  plate,  and  closed  by  a  force  acting  from  below  upward. 
E.  H.  .En^At.— Valve  Of  Amussat.  Same  as  Heister's 
valve.— Valye  of  Baullin.  Same  as  Ueocacal  valve. — 
Valve  of  Hasner.  See  Basner's  uaim- Valve  of  Tarl- 
nuB.  Same  as  valve  of  Fietissens.-VaXYe  of  Tbebeslus. 
See  Thebesian  valve. —  Valve  of  Tolpiua  Same  as  Heo- 
cacalvalve. — Valve  of  Varolius,  Same  as  Ueocsecal  valve. 
—  Valve  of  Vieussens  the  delicate  transparent  roof  of 
the  aniierior  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  continuous  ante- 
riorly with  the  postoptici,  posteriorly  with  the  cerebellum ; 
the  superior  medullary  velum. — Valves  of  Eerkrlng,  the 
valvulsB  conniventes  of  the  intestine  (which  see,  under 
valmiia). — Valves  of  tlie  heart.  See  caronatry,  mitral, 
semilunar  (aortic,  pulmona/ry).  Thebesian,  and  t/ricuspid 
valve ;  also  cut  under  heart.— valves  Of  the  lymphatics. 
See  lymphatic,  n.  (with  cut). — Valves  Of  the  veins, 
folds  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  veins,  most  numer- 
ous in  those  of  the  lower  extremities,  which  serve  to 
impede  or  prevent  the  backward  flow  of  blood  in  those 
vessels. 

valve-bucket  (valv'buk*et),  n.  A  bucket  fitted 
with  a  valve;  specifically,  a  pump-bucket  or 
sucker. 

valve-chamber  (valv'cham"b6r),  n.  The  cham- 
ber in  which  a  pump-valve  or  a  steam-valve 
operates.  See  cuts  under  rock-drill,  slide-valve, 
and  steam-hammer. 

valve-cock  (valv'kok),  n.  A  form  of  cock  or 
faucet  which  is  closed  by  the  dropping  of  a 
valve  on  its  seat.    E.  H.  Knight. 

valve-coupling  (valv'kup'"ling),  «.  A  pipe- 
coupling  containing  a  valve. 


vamose 

valved  (valvd),  a.  [<  valve  +  -ed2,]  Having 
a  valve  or  valves,  in  any  sense ;  valvate ;  val- 
vular, 

valve-file  (valv'fil),  n.  A  machinists'  file  hav- 
ing two  acute  and  two  obtuse  angles,  used  in 
finishing  valves,  splines,  feathers,  key-ways, 
etc.    E.  H.  Knight^ 

valve-gear  (valv'ger),  n.  Mechanism  employed 
in  operating  a  valve. 

valveless  (valv'les),  a.  [<  valve  +  -less.'\  Hav- 
ing no  valve. 

valvelet  (valv'let),  n.  [<  valve  +  -lef]  A  lit- 
tle valve ;  a  valvule. 

valve-motion  (valv'm6"shon),  n.  Same  as 
valve-gear. 

valve-pallet  (valv '  pal "  et),  m.  Same  as  j?o^ 
let^,  5. 

valve-seat  (valv'set),  n.  In  much.,  the  surface 
upon  which  a  valve  rests. 

valve-stem  (valv'stem),  n.  Arod  like  a  piston- 
rod  by  which  a  valve  is  moved.  See  cuts  un- 
der slide-valve,  steam-engine,  and  passenger-en^ 


valve-tailed  (valv'tald),  a.  Noting  a  Brazilian 
bat,  DicUdurus  albtis,  the  end  of  whose  tail 
occupies  a  valve-like  formation  of  the  inter- 
femoral  membrane. 

valve-view  (valv'vu),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  In  hot, 
the  valval  aspect  of  a  diatom.  Also  called  side- 
view.    See  valval. 

II.  a.  Noting  a  position  in  which  a  valve- 
view  is  presented;  valval. 

valviferous  (val-vif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  valva, 
valve,  4-  ferre  =  B,  hedr^.l  Bearing  a  valve ; 
provided  with  a  valve  or  valvular  parts. 

valviform  (val'vi-f  6rm),  a.  [<  L.  valva,  the  leaf 
of  a  door  (see  valve),  +  forma,  form.]  PormiDg' 
or  acting  as  a  valve;  valvular;  valvate.    Also 


valvula (val'vu-la), /». ;  pi.  ■»«?■»«?« (-le).  [NL.: 
see  valvule.']  hxanat.,  same  as  rotoe.- valvula 
Bauhini,  the  ileocsecal  valve.— Valvulse  conniventes, 
transverse  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  underlying 
tissues  found  throughout  a  large  extent  of  the  small  in- 
testine. Their  use  is  probably  to  retard  somewhat  the  pas- 
sage of  the  alimentary  mass,  and  at  the  same  time  to  of- 
fer a  greater  surface  for  absorption,— Valvula  Helsteii, 
folds  of  the  mucous  membrane,  in  the  neck  of  the  gall- 
bladder and  in  the  cystic  duct,  which  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  spiral  valve.  See  cut  under  gJomacA.- Valvula 
VleussensU,  the  valve  of  Vieussens  (which  see,  under 


valvular  (val'vu-lar),  a,  [<  valvule  +  -or*.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  valve  or  valvula;  also, 
having  the  character  of  a  valve ;  valviform. — 
Valvular  disease,  disease  of  one  or  more  of  the  valves 
of  the  heart. — Valvular  sinus.    See  sinus. 

valvule  (val'viil),  n.  [<  F.  valvule;  <  L.  vol- 
vola,  valvula,  dim.  of  vaha,  the  leaf  of  a  door, 
ete.:  see  valve.]  1.  A  little  valve.  Specifically- 
(a)  Jn  anat.:  (1)  The  valvula  or  valve  of  Vieussens.  (2) 
One  of  the  valvals  conniventes.  (6)  In  iot.,  a  name  for- 
merly given  to  the  inner  or  flowering  glumes  of  grasses, 
(c)  In  entom.^  a  corneous  piece  at  the  base  of  the  haustel- 
lum  of  suckmg  insects,  corresponding  to  the  labrum  in 
the  mandibulate  mouth.  Eirby  and  Spence. — Interven- 
tricular valvules.    See  intervemtricvlar. 

valvulitis  (val-vu-li'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  valvula 
+  -itis.]  Inflammation  of  the  tissues  form- 
ing a  valve,  usually  one  of  the  valves  of  the 
heart. 

vambrace  (vam'bras),  n.  [Also  vantbrace,  vant- 
iras,  vaunfbrace;  abbr.  <  F.  avant-bras,i  avant, 
before,  in  front,  +  iras,  arm ;  see  van^,  avant, 
and  brace^.]  The  piece  of  armor  which  pro- 
tects the  forearm  from  the  elbow-joint  to  the 
wrist,  whether  covering  the  outer  part  of  the 
arm  only  and  worn  over  the  sleeve  of  mail 
(compare  garde-bras  and  brassart),  or  inclosiog 
the  whole  forearm  in  a  cylinder  of  iron.  See 
cut  under  rerebrace. 

vambraced  (vam'brast),  a.  [<  vambrace  + 
-ed^.]  Incased  in  armor:  said  of  an  arm,  espe- 
cially when  used  in  heraldry  as  a  bearing.  Also 
umbraced. 

vamose  (va-mos'),  v.  i.  and  t ;  pret.  and  pp.  va- 
mosed, ppr.  vamosing.  [<  Sp.  vamos,  1st  pers. 
pi.  pres.  ind.  (acting  as  1st  and  2d  pi.  impv.), 
used  with  inf.  ir,  go;  <  L.  vadimus,  1st  pers.  pi. 
ind.  of  vadere,  go,  =  E.  wade :  see  wade.]  To  be 
off;  be  gone;  decamp  from.     [Slang.] 

Paul  had  no  such  visions ;  he  did  not  see  human  lives 
as  pictures,  as  tableaux-vivants.  He  was  sincerely  sorry 
that  Hollis  had  vamosed  in  that  way. 

C.  F.  Woolson,  Jupiter  Lights,  xxxi. 
The  inclination  to  adopt  Spanish  or  Mexican  terms,  or 
terms  derived  from  them,  is  shown  also  in  vamosing,  dis- 
appearing or  running  away.     N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  X.  428. 

To  vamose  the  ranch,  to  clear  out;  decamp.    [Slang, 
U.  S.j 

My  precious  partners  had  vamosed  the  ranch. 

The  Century,  XVII.  82, 


vamp 

[<  ME.  vampe,  vaumpe,  "vam- 


Tamp^  (vamp),  11, 
pay,  vampies  (also  wampe,  wampayj,  earlier 
mmpett,  vaumpet  (in  pi.  vaumpez),  vaun^e,  < 
OF.  vantpie,  aphetie  form  of  avant-pied,  F. 
avant-pied,  the  forepart  of  the  foot,  <  avant, 
before,  +  pied,  foot:  see  van^  and  foot.]  1. 
That  part  of  the  upper  leather  of  a  boot  or  shoe 
which  IS  m  front  of  the  seam  at  the  ankle.  See 
cut  under  boot. 
Aa  a  cobbler  sews  a  vwmp  up. 


6693 

(1),  and  cut  under  FaTiipi/rt.— Spectacled  Tampire. 
Same  as  speetaded  stenoderm  (which  see,  under  eteno- 


vanadiferous 


derm). 


?,  and  premolars  §  or  |.  Though  called  Tampires,  these 
bats  are  not  the  true  blood-suckers,  but  Include  numerous 
insectivorous  and  frugirorous  species,  referable  to  several 
genera.  See  t)ompire-6a«  (6),  and  compare  Demwdontet. 
Vainpyridaet(vam-pir'i-de),«.jj?.  [NL.  (Bona- 
parte, 1837),  <  Vampyrm  +  4dse.'\    A  family  of. 

„ „„„„„„.„„  „„,.,„  »„.„i,„».»  ...  .c.  _J'^*s  supposed  to  be  vampires;  the  Vampyri. 

storing  this  noble  University  to  its  natural  preeminence  Vampyrus  ( vam'pi-rus),  n.     [NL.  (Leaoh) :  see 

if  h^='^7„'»f  "  Irom  the  vampire  oppression  under  which     vampire.]     The  name-giving  genus  of  phyllos- 

II  nas  pmett  so  long  in  almost  lifeless  exhaustion.  tnmiTifi  linta  nf  +>.q  m.^.,,,  ^™»,».™-  /„lf„_„  „„^ 

Sir  W.  Hamaum,  Discussions,  p.  446.     „°?\^L „^*^  „    ™®  ^roup  Vampyn  (where  Be» 

A  D.  B?<K*more,IornaDoone,xlviii.  vamBire-bat,  rvflTn'riTr  hat^    «      Or,.,  nf  =«™ral     ""*>•  l"«^actly  S^Ol^ymo™  With  P^Ziostoma, 

.«„j.„i,4„i._j.j  X-  -.._  ' .    \r;ffS.r  r        ^        PiF'l    ^'    •    'J'le  ot  several  vamuret,  m.     Same  a.s  vantmure. 

aitterent  species  of  bats,    (a)  One  of  various  large  vanl  (van) 
frugivorous  hats  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Malay  archipel-  ^     -  ■ '  - 


II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  vampire;  resem- 
bling a  vampire  in  character;  blood-sucking; 
extortionate;  vampiric. 

The  strong  but  disinterested  wish  to  co-operate  in  re- 


2._  Any  piece  or  patch  intended  to  give  an  old 
thing  a  new  appearance;  a  piece  added  for  ap- 
pearance' sake.  See  the  verb.— 3t.  A  protec- 
tion formerly  worn  for  the  ankle  and  leg,  and 
perhaps  for  the  foot  also.  It  seems  to  have 
been  m  most  cases  a  sort  of  gaiter,  or  spatter- 
dash. —  4.  In  music,  an  improvised  accompani- 
ment. 
vampl  (vamp),  v.  [ME.  vampayen;  <  vamp\  m.] 
I.  trans.  1.  Tofurnish  with  a  new  vamp  or  up- 
per leather,  as  a  shoe  or  boot. 
Item,  J.  payre  of  blalce  hosyn,  vampayed  with  lether. 

Paston  Letter!,  I.  476. 
What  a  time  did  we  endure 
In  two-penny  commons,  and  in  boots  twice  vaimp'd! 
Middleton,  Maisinger,  and  Rowley,  Old  law,  ii.  1. 

S.  To  repair;  furbish  up;  give  an  appearance 
of  newness  to. 

I'le  drill  you  how  to  giue  the  lie,  stab  in  the  punto,  if 
you  dare  not  fight,  then  how  to  vamp  a  rotten  quarrel  with- 
out ado.  Dekker  and  Ford,  Sun's  Darling,  ii. 

A  new  play,  or  an  old  one  new  vamped,  by  ShadwelL 
called  "The  Boyall  Shepherdesse";  but  the  silliest  for 
words  and  design,  and  everything,  that  ever  I  saw  in  my 
whole  life.  Pepyi,  Diary,  IV.  109. 


ago,  commonly  caJled  ftying-foxes,  such  as  the  species  of 
PUropus,  Harpyia,  etc.  The  name  appears  to  be  due  to 
some  superstition,  or  to  a  fancied  resemblance  of  these 
creatures  to  the  spectral  beings  denominated  vampires. 
(6)  One  of  various  bats  of  South  America,  of  the  insec- 
tivorous division  of  the  order  Chiroptera,  only  a  few  of 
which  are  noted  for  sucking  blood.  (1)  There  are  nu- 
merous species  of  several  genera  of  the  family  Phyllosto- 
matida,  among  them  the  Phylloetoma  spectrum,  popularly 
known  as  the  vampire-bat,  some  two  feet  in  expanse  of 
wing.  But  this  species,  like  most  others  of  the  family, 
IS  perfectly  harmless.  (2)  The  bats  which  aotuaUy  suck 
Blood  belong  to  the  genera  Detmodue  and  Diphylla,  for 
which  a  special  group  named  HiematopIcUina  or  Degmo- 
dontes  has  been  formed,  and  which  are  also  sometimes 
separated  as  a  family,  Desmodida.  These  have  a  small 
bifld  f  oliaceous  appendage  on  the  nose ;  the  tail  and  inter- 
femoral  membrane  are  little  developed.  Their  peculiar 
characteristics  are  two  large  projecting  upper  incisors 
and  two  lancet-shaped  superior  canine  teeth,  all  sharp- 
pointed,  and  so  arranged  as  to  make  a  triple  puncture 
like  that  of  the  leech ;  a  tongue  capable  of  considerable 
extension,  and  furnished  at  its  extremity  with  a  number  of 
papillsB  arranged  so  as  to  form  an  organ  of  suction ;  and 
an  intestine  relatively  shorter  than  in  any  other  mammal. 
Altogether  their  structure  points  them  out  as  designed  to 
live  on  Wood  alone.  They  attack  horses  and  cattle,  and 
sometimes  even  man  in  his  sleep.  Also  vcmipCre  and  vam- 
pyre.    See  cuts  under  Deenwdantes. 


A  pert  vamping  chaise-undertaker,  stepping  nimbly 
across  the  street,  demanded  if  monsieur  would  have  his  VampiriC  (vam-pir'ik),  a.      [<  vampire 
chaise  refitted.  Steme,  Tristram  Shandy,  vii.  29.     Having  the  character  of  a  vampire ;  pertaining 

3.  In  music,  to  improvise  an  accompaniment  to.    to  vampires  or  the  belief  in  them :  as,  vampvrie 
[Colloq.]  habits,  literature,  or  superstition. 

Assoonaaloouldgetintommpthetunesonthebanjo  ^^?Il.Pirisni    (vam'pir-izm),_  M.      \=   F. 


a  little,  I  went  at  it  too. 

Mayliew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  LEI.  191. 
To  vamp  up,  to  hatch  up ;  make  up  or  put  together  out 
of  odds  and  ends,  or  out  of  nothing. 

I  sat  myself  down  and  vmnped  uj>  a  fine  flaunting  poeti- 
cal panegyric.  Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xxx. 
The  "Half -Pay  Ofiicer,"  a  vamped-up  farce,  by  Molloy. 
Doran,  Annals  of  the  Stage,  I.  xvii. 

II.  intrans.  To  improvise  musical  accom- 
paniments.    [CoUoq.] 

vamp2f  (vamp), «. ».  [Origin  obscure.]    To  trav- 
el; proceed;  move  forward. 

How  much  of  my  life  has  been  trifled  away  in  beaten 
tracks,  where  I  vamped  on  with  others,  only  to  follow  those 
that  went  before  us.     Locke,  To  A.  Collins,  Oct.  29, 1703. 


[<  OF.  van,  F.  van,  a  fan,  OF. 
vanne,  a  bird's  wing,<L.  tomtoms,  a  fan:  see/a».] 

1.  A  fan  or  other  contrivance  for  winnowing 
grain. 

Van.  ...  A  Vanne,  or  winnowing  Sine.  Cotgrave. 

The  other  token  of  their  ignorance  of  the  sea  was  that 
they  should  not  know  an  oar,  but  call  it  a  com-mn. 

Sroome,  Notes  on  the  Odyssey,  xi.  152. 

2.  [<  van\  v.]  In  mining,  a  test  of  the  value 
of  an  ore,  made  by  washmg  (vanning)  a  small 
quantity,  after  powdering  it,  on  the  point  of  a 
shovel.  Vanning  is  to  a  Cornish  miner  what 
washing  in  the  horn  spoon  is  to  the  Mexican. 
See  van^,  v.,  2. 

"If  you  could  only  get  that  motion  into  a  machine," 
said  a  gentleman,  as  he  watched  the  process  of  making  a 
van  on  a  shovel,  and  saw  the  copper  roll  up  to  the  highest 
point,  "it  would  beat  the  world  for  slime-dressing." 

F.  O.  Coggin,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  XII.  64. 

3.  A  vane,  as  of  a  feather;  hence,  a  wing. 
His  vans  no  longer  could  his  flight  sustain. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  xii.  760. 
As  bats  at  the  wired  windows  of  a  dairy. 
They  beat  their  vans. 

Shelley,  Witch  of  Atlas,  xvi. 

-t-  -jc.]  van^  (van),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  vanned,  ypi.  van- 
ning.   [<  F.  vanner,  <  L.  vannere,  fan,  winnow, 
<  vannus,  a  fan:  see  vam^,  n.,  and  oi.fam,,  «.] 
If.  To  winnow;  fan. 
Vanner.    To  vanne  or  winnow.  Cotgrave. 

The  winnowing,  vanning,  and  laying  ...  up  of  come. 
HMand,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xviii.  32. 
2.  In  mining,  to  separate,  as  ore  from  vein- 
stone, by  washing  it  on  the  point  of  a  shovel. 
See  van,  n.,  2,  and  vanner. 


pirisme;  as  vampire  +  -ism.]     1.  Belief  in  the 
existence  of  vampires.    See  vampire,  1. 

Vampirimi  prevails  all  over  Russia,  Persia,  Greece,  Bo- 
hemia, and  Poland,  but  especially  in  the  Danubian  Princi- 
palities. Pop.  Sei.  Mo.,  XIII.  764. 

2.  The  action  of  a  vampire-bat ;  the  act  or  van^  (van),  re!     [Abbr.  of  vanguard  (due  to  as- 


practice  of  blood-sucking. —  3.  Figuratively, 
the  practice  of  extortion  or  preying  on  others. 
Carlyle,  French  Kev.,  II.  iii.  2. 
vamplate  (vam'plat),  n.  [Formerly  also  vam- 
plet;  <  F.  avamt-plat,  'fore-plate,'  <  avant,  be- 
fore, in  front,  +  plat,  plate:  see  jj^ate.]  1. 
The  plate  of  iron  carried 
upon  the  lance,  the  lance 
passing  through  it.  it 
served  as  a  protection  for  the 
hand  when  the  lance  was 
couched.  It  was  originally  a 
roundel,  but  in  the  armor  of 
the  just  attained  very  large 
dimensions.  Also  avant^a/t, 
lance-plate. 

Amphialns  was  run  through 
the  vamplate,  and  under  the 
arm,  so  as,  the  staff  appearing 
behind  him,  it  seemed  to  tlie  be- 
holders he  had  been  in  danger. 
Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 

3.  In  her.,  a  bearing  representing  a  gauntlet. 
Berry.  The  name  vam,plate,  applied  to  this  bearing,  is 
a  mistake  arising  at  a  time  when  medieval  armor  was  not 
understood. 
vamplett  (vam'plet),  n.  An  old  form  of  vam- 
plate. 


vampayt,  n.    Same  as  vamp^,  n.,  3. 

vamperi  (vam'p6r),  n.  [<  mmpl  -^  -eri.]  1. 
One  who  vamps ;  a  cobbler;  one  who  pieces  an 
old  thing  with  something  new. — 2.  One  who  im- 
provises musical  accompaniments.  [CloUoq.] 
N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  U.  180. 

vamper^  (vam'p6r),  v.  i.  [Appar.  a  var.  or  cor- 
ruption of  vapor.]  To  make  an  ostentatious 
appearance.    Jamieson.     [Local,  Scotch.] 

vamper-up  (vam'p6r-up'),  n.    A  vamper. 

But  so  also  was  Shakespeare  a  vamiper-up  of  old  stories. 
Edinburgh  Rev.,  CXLV.  462. 

vampire  (vam'pir),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also 
vampyre;  <  F.  vampire  =  Sp.  Pg.  vampiro  =  D. 
vampier  =  Gr.  vampyr  =  Sw.  Dan.  vampyr  (NL. 
vampyrus),  <  Serv.  vampir  =  Bulg.  vampir,  va- 

f^^^t:^:'tmpyp^7^^^^ 
r'«i^:?,=^^fot.T^ihTi^.X^^^^ 

vampvrii,  appar.  <  Serv.),  a  vampire;  of.  North 
Turk.  «6er,  a  witch .  ]  1.  re.  1 .  A  kind  of  spectral 
being  or  ghost  still  possessing  a  human  body, 
which,  according  to  a  superstition  existing 
among  the  Slavic  and  other  races  on  the  lower 
Danube,  leaves  the  grave  during  the  night, 
and  maintains  a  semblance  of  life  by  suck- 
ing the  warm  blood  of  living  men  and  women 
while  they  are  asleep.  Dead  wizards,  werwolves, 
heretics,  ana  other  outcasts  become  vampires,  as  do  also 
the  illegitimate  off.spring  of  parents  themselves  illegiti- 
mate,  and  any  one  killed  by  a  vampire.  On  the  discovery 
of  a  vampire's  grave,  the  body,  which,  it  is  supposed,  wiU 
be  found  all  fresh  and  ruddy,  must  be  disintorred,  thrust 
through  with  a  whitethorn  stake,  and  burned  in  order  to 
render  it  harmless. 

2.  Hence,  a  person  who  preys  on  others;  an 
extortioner  or  blood-sucker. — 3.  Same  as  vam- 
pire-hat.— 4.  Theat.,  a  small  trap  made  of  two 
flaps  held  together  by  a  spring,  used  for  sudden 
appearances  and  disappearances  of  one  person. 
—False  vampire,  a  leaf-nosed  bat  of  South  America,  er- 
roneously supposed  to  suck  blood.    See  vam^re-hat  (6) 


Vamplate  of  Lance  of  the 

-^  "''  "     "'  om 

du 


end  of  the  t4th  century.  (From 
VioUet-le-Duc's      "Diet.     ' 


Mobilier  fran9ai5.") 


[NL.,  pi.  of  vam- 
pyrus': see  vampire.]  A  group  of  typical phyl- 
lostomine  bats  (subfamily  PhyllostomaUnse  of 


False  Varapure  ( Phyllostoma  spectrum),  one  of  the  VaTnpyri. 

the  family  PhyllosiomatidsB)  confined  to  the  New 
World.  They  have  a  well-developed  nose-leaf,  more  or 
less  horseshoe-shaped  in  front  and  lanceolate  behind,  large 
interfemeral  membrane,  long  narrow  snout,  incisors  J  or 


sooiation  of  vanguard  and  rearguurd,  whence 
van,  supposed  to  be  related  to  vanguard  as  rear 
to  rearguard),]     1.  The  foremost  division  of 
an  army  on  the  march,  or  of  a  fleet  when  sail- 
ing ;  hence,  by  extension,  the  front  of  an  army 
when  in  line  of  battle :  opposed  to  rear. 
The  foe  he  had  surveyed. 
Ranged,  as  to  him  they  did  appear. 
With  van,  main-battle,  wings,  and  rear. 

S.  BuOer,  Hudibras,  I.  a  104. 
We  too  can  boast  of  no  ignoble  spoils ; 
But  those  my  ship  contains  ;  whence  distant  far, 
I  fight  conspicuous  in  the  van  of  war. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xiii.  360. 
2.  The  leaders  of  any  movement  in  which  many 
are  engaged;  the  foremost  individuals  of  any 
moving  body ;  the  front  of  any  advancing  body ; 
the  front  generally :  literally  or  figuratively. 
Sir  Roger,  you  shall  have  the  van  and  lead  the  way. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Scornful  Lady,  y. 
Come,  firm  Resolve,  take  thou  the  van. 

Bums,  To  Dr.  Blacklock. 
Doc.  Meggar,  too,  leading  the  van,  sends  back  over  his 
shoulder  the  Parthian  arrow  of  a  single  oath. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  200. 
van"  (van),  n.  [Abbr.  of  caravan,  regarded  per- 
haps as  *carry-van  (cf .  eariole,  taken  as  carry- 
all) :  see  caravan.]  1.  Any  large  covered  car- 
riage ;  specifically,  a  large  covered  wagon  used 
in  moving  furniture  and  household  effects. — 
2.  A  Mnd  of  vehicle,  sometimes  covered  and 
sometimes  open,  used  by  tradesmen  and  others 
for  carrying  light  goods,  etc. — 3.  A  close  car- 
riage attached  to  a  railway-train,  for  carrying 
passengers'  luggage,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  guard,  etc.  [Great  Britain.] 
van^  (van),  V.  t.  [<  van^,  n.]  To  carry  or  trans- 
port in  a  van. 

van-.    A  shortened  form  of  avamt-. 
vanaldate  (van'a-dat),  n.   [<  vanad(ie)  +  -afei.] 
A  salt  of  vanadic  acid. 

vanadiate  (va-na'di-at),  n.  [<  vanadium  + 
-ffltei.]  Same  as  vanadate. 
vanadic  (va-nad'ik),  a.  [<  vanadium  +  4e.]  1. 
Related,  to' or  containing  vanadium. —  2.  Con- 
taining vanadium  with  its  maximum  valence. 
—Vanadic  acid,  H3VO4,  a  vanadium  acid,  analogous  to 
phosphoric  acid,  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but  forming 
well-deflned  salts. 
vanadiferous  (van-a-dif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  vana- 
dium, q.  v.,  +  L.  ferre  =  E.  hear^.]  In  chem., 
containing  or  yielding  vanadium. 


vanadinite 

Tanadinite  (van'a-din-it),  n.  [<  vanad{ate)  + 
•in4te.']  A  mineral  consisting  of  lead  vanadate 
with  lead  Chlorid.  it  ocours  in  hexagonal  crystals  of 
yellow,  brown,  or  red  color ;  it  is  isomorphous  with  apa- 
tite (calcium  phosphate),  pyromorphite  (lead  phosphate), 
and  mimetite  (lead  araeniate). 

vanadious  (va-na'di-us),  a.  [<  vanadium  + 
-OMS.]  Containing  vanadium  with  a  lower  ap- 
parent valence  than  it  exhibits  in  vanadlc  coin- 
pounds. 

vanadite  (van'a-^t), «.  [<  vanadious)  +  -ite^.'] 
A  salt  of  vanadous  acid. 

vanadium  (va-na'di-nm),  M.  [Seedef.]  Chem- 
ical symbol,  V;  atomic  weight,  51.4.  A  metal 
first  discovered  by  Del  Kio,  in  1801,  in  a  lead 
ore  from  Mexico,  and  called  by  him  erythroni- 
um,  because  its  salts  became  red  when  heated 
with  acids.  This  supposed  new  metal  was  not  accepted 
by  chemists,  and  Del  Eio's  name  was  dropped.  Later, 
in  1830,  Sef strtim  described  a  new  metal  from  Taberg,  in 
Sweden,  tor  which  he  proposed  the  name  of  vanaMum 
(from  Vanadii,  one  of  the  goddesses  of  the  Scandina- 

-  vian  mythology);  and  immediately  after  it  was  shown  by 
WOhler  that  Sel  Bio's  ore  was,  in  fact,  a  vanadate  of  lead. 
But  the  name  vanadiuin  has  been  maintained,  and  that 
of  erythroniwm  has  never  been  received.  Metallic  vana- 
dium, as  prepared  by  reducing  the  chlorld  in  hydrogen 
gas,  is  a  light-gray  powder,  which  under  the  microscope 
has  a  brilliant  silvery  luster :  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
6.5 ;  it  is  very  little  acted  on  by  air  or  moisture  at  the  or- 
dinary temperature ;  it  is  easily  dissolved  in  nitric  acid, 
but  is  not  at  all  acted  on  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  af- 
fected by  strong  sulphuric  acid  only  when  heated.  Vana- 
dium belongs  to  the  antimony  group,  and,  like  the  other 
members  of  this  group,  is  in  its  chemical  relations  close- 
ly connected  with  the  elements  of  the  nitrogen  group. 
Vanadium  is  an  element  whose  combinations  seem  to  be 
quite  widely  distributed,  although  occurring  only  in  small 
quantity.  The  most  abundant  vanadium  mineral  is  vana- 
dinite, which  is  a  vanadate  of  lead  with  chlorid  of  lead, 
and  has  been  found  in  numerous  widely  separated  local- 
ities. Vanadium  resembles  titanium  in  that  it  has  been 
detected  in  various  clays  and  igneous  rocks.  It  is  ob- 
tained in  some  quantity  from  the  cupriferous  Triassic  beds 
of  the  vicinity  of  Mottram,  Cheshire,  England,  in  the  form 
of  the  so-called  mottramite,  a  hydrous  vanadate  of  copper 
and  lead. — Vanadium  bronze,  a  fine  yellow  pigment 
employed  in  the  place  of  gold  bronz&  It  is  an  acid  deriva- 
tive of  vanadium. 

vanadous  (van'a-dus),  a.  [<  vanad{ium)  + 
-ousJ]  Of  or  pertaining  to  vanadium:  as,  van- 
adous oxid :  specifically  noting  compounds  in 
which  vanadium  has  a  lower  valence  than  in 
the  vanadie  compounds. 

Van-COUriert  (van'k6"ri-6r),  m.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  vant-courier;  abbr.  of  avant-courier.']  An 
avant-eourier;  one  sent  before;  a  precursor;  a 
forerunner.    Bailey,  1731. 

I'll  send  then  my  vant-courier  presently ;  in  the  mean 
time  march  after  the  captain,  scoundrels ! 

Dekker  and  WebBter,  Northward  Ho,  iL  1. 

Vancouveria  (van-kp-ve'ri-a),  n.  [NIj.  (De- 
caisne,  1834),  named  after  (5aptain  Vancouver, 
an  English  navigator,  who  visited  the  western 
coast  of  America  1792-4.]  A  genus  of  poly- 
petalous  plants,  of  the  order  Berberidacese  and 
tribe  Berbereie.  it  is  characterized  by  twelve  to  fif- 
teen sepals,  six  shorter  nectary-like  petals  and  as  many 
stamens,  and  a  capsule  opening  into  two  valves.  The 
original  species,  V.  hexandra,  is  a  perennial  herb  grow- 
ing from  a  creeping  rootatock,  native  of  shady  woodlands 
near  the  Pacific  coast  from  Santa  Cruz  to  Vancouver  Isl- 
and. It  bears  dissected  radical  leaves,  and  a  panicled 
raceme  of  white  flowers  on  a  leafless  scape.  It  lias  been 
called  American  barrenwt»%  from  its  close  resemblance 
to  the  European  Ejnmedium  alpinum,  which  has  the  re. 
pute  of  possessing  sterilizing  powers.  (See  barrenwort) 
A  second  North  American  species  has  been  recently  dis- 
covered. 

Vanda  (van'da),  n.  [NL.  (R.  Brown,  1820),  said 
to  be  <  Skt.  vdhdana,  a  parasite.]  1 .  A  genus  of 
epiphytic  orchids,  of  the  tribe  Vandese  and  sub- 
tribe  Sarcantheee.  it  is  characterized  by  unbranched 
loose  racemes  of  rather  large  flowers  with  very  flat  and 
spreading  fleshy  sepals  and  petals,  all  usually  nearly  alike 
and  contracted  below ;  a  lip  with  a  saccate  base ;  broad 
pollen-stalks ;  and  an  unappendaged  column.  There  are 
about  20  species,  natives  of  India  and  the  Malayan  archi- 
pelago, with  one,  V.  BindHi,  in  tropical  Australia.  They 
bear  spreading,  flat,  two-ranked  leaves,  commonly  fleshy 
or  coriaceous,  and  often  notched  at  the  apex — in  one  spe- 
cies, V.  teres,  cylindrical,  and  resembling  a  goose-quill 
The  handsome  short-pedicelled  flowers  are  borne  on  a 
lateral  peduncle.  Many  species  are  in  cultivation  under 
glass,  and  from  their  size,  fragrance,  beautiful  colors,  and 
ornamental  markings,  are  among  the  most  higlily  prized 
of  orchids,  a  single  plant  of  a  rare  species  having  brought 
#2,000.  They  are  grown  on  suspended  blocks  of  wood  or 
cork,  and  produce  several,  sometimes  forty,  flowers  on  a 
plant  at  once.  V.  teres,  the  cylinder-leafed  vanda,  a  na- 
tive of  Sylhet,  in  India,  bears  blood-red  white-bordered 
flowers  4  inches  broad.  V.  eserulea,  with  equally  large 
bright-blue  flowers,  grows  on  the  oak  and  banian  in  In- 
dia ;  this  and  V.  csmdeacene,  with  numerous  smaller  pale- 
blue  flowers,  are  unusual  in  color  among  orchids.  V.  in- 
signis  and  V.  mavis  are  favorites  in  cultivation  for  their 
fragrance;  V.  tricolor,  for  its  violet,  white,  and  yellow 
flowers ;  F.  ffigantea,  for  its  thick  massive  leaves.  V. 
fwrva,  sometimes  called  the  cowslip-scented  orchid,  bears 
brownish,  rose,  and  copper-colored  flowers ;  and  several 
species  are  cinnamon-colored. 
2.   [l.  c]  A  plant  of  this  genus. 
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Vandal  (van'dal),  n.  and  a.  [=  F.  Vandale  = 
Sp.  Vdndalo  ='!Pg.  Vandalo  =  G-.  Vandale  =  D. 
Wandel  =  Sw.  Dan.  Vandal,  <  LL.  Vandali,  also 
VinduU,  Vindili,  Vandals,  Vandalus,  adj.,  Van- 
dal;  from  the  Taut,  name  seen  in  D.  Wenden  = 
Icel.  Vindir,  the  Wends:  see  Wend^.J  I.  n.  1. 
One  of  a  (Jermanic  race  who  first  appeared  in 
middle  and  southern  Germany,  and  in  the  first 
half  of  the  fifth  century  ravaged  Gaul,  Spain, 
northern  .Africa,  etc.,  and  in  455  Borne  itself, 
with  enormous  damage  to  accumulated  trea- 
sures of  art  and  literature.  Hence — 2.  [I-  <'•] 
One  who  wilfully  or  ignorantly  destroys  or  dis- 
figures any  work  of  art,  literature,  or  the  like ; 
one  who  is  hostile  to  or  wantonly  attacks  any- 
thing that  is  beautiful  or  venerable. 

II.  a.  [Z.  c]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  vandal  or 
vandalism. 

Bestrewn  with  va-ndal  initials  cut  in  the  soft  material. 
Athenieum,  No.  3067,  p.  182. 

Vandalic  (van-dal'ik),  a.    [<  Vandal  +  -ic] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  the  Van- 
dals. Hence— 2.  [i.e.]  Ferocious;  rude;  bar- 
barous; specifically,  hostile  to  art;  destructive 
of  what  is  beautiful  or  admirable. 

Bash  divides  might  be  apt  to  charge  this  holy  man  .  .  . 
with  more  than  Vandalic  lage  against  human  learning. 
WarTmrtim,  Doctrine  of  Grace,  Hi.  2. 
Barbarians  of  the  Vandalic  race. 

Kingdey,  Hypatia,  xxxi. 

Vandalism  (van'dal-izm),  n.  [=  F.  vandalisme; 

<  Vandal  +  ■4sm.']  "1.  The  conduct  of  Vandals. 
Hence — 2.  [i!.  c]  Wilful  or  ignorant  destruc- 
tion of  artistic  or  literary  treasures ;  hostility 
to  or  irreverence  or  contempt  for  what  is  beau- 
tiful or  venerable. 

Vandese  (van'de-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Lindley,  1833), 

<  Vanda  +  -eas.']  A  tribe  of  orchids,  charac- 
terized by  a  single  posterior  opercular  anther, 
its  cells  almost  always  confluent  at  maturity, 
and  closely  incumbent  above  a  horizontal  ros- 
tellum,  to  which  the  waxy  pollen-masses  are 
affixed  by  a  small  thick  or  scale-like  gland, 
which  is  often  prolonged  into  a  distinct  cau- 
licle  or  stalk,  it  includes  about  140  genera,  classed 
in  8  tribes,  the  types  of  which  are  the  genera  JEv^hium, 
Cymbidium,  Cyrtopodium,  Stanhopea,  MaxUlaria,  OruA- 
diwm,  Sarcanthus,  and  Notylia.  These  genera  alone  in- 
clude over  530  tropical  species,  and  are  all,  except  per- 
haps the  first  and  last,  highly  prized  in  cultivation.  The 
Notyliese  (or  Podochileae)  are  aberrant  in  their  er^ct  ros- 
tellum,  and  are  thus  transitional  to  the  tribe  NeottieaB. 
The  two  globose  or  oblong  pollen-masses,  each  sometimes 
bisected,  are  very  readily  removed  by  insect  or  artificial 
aid,  and  insure  cross-fertilization.  The  genera  are  nearly 
all  epiphytic.  They  often  produce  pseudo-bulbs,  but  not 
tubers;  their  stems  are  erect,  or  reduced  to-  a  creeping 
rootstock  adhering  to  trees  or  stones ;  their  infiorescence 
is  usually  lateral,  very  rarely,  as  in  Cyrtopodium,  a  ter- 
minal raceme.  The  fiowers  are  commonly  large  and  hand- 
some, many  of  the  most  valuable  among  orchids  belong- 
ing here,  as  Aerides,  Miltonia,  Saceolamum,  Odontofflos- 
sum,  Phalsenopsis,  Zygopetalum,  Lyeaste,  Catasetum^  and 
Peristeria.    See  cut  under  Phalienopsis. 

Vandellia  (van-del 'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnesus, 
1767),  named  after  the  Italian  Vandelli,  who 
wrote  in  1788  on  Portuguese  and  Brazilian 
plants.]  A  genus  of  gamopetalous  plants,  of 
the  order  Scrophularmese  and  tribe  Gratiotese, 
type  of  the  subtribe  VandelliesB.  it  is  distin- 
guished from  the  related  genus  Ilysanthea  by  its  four 
periect  stamens.  There  are  about  30  species,  natives  of 
warm  parts  of  the  Old  World,  2  species,  V.  Crustacea  and 
V.  difusci,  occurring  in  tropical  America.  They  are  usu- 
ally much-branched  annuals,  with  opposite  leaves,  and 
small  fioweis  which  are  solitary  in  the  axils,  or  form  a 
terminal  raceme  or  umbel.    See  bitter-blain. 

vandoo  ( van'dS),  n.  A  dialectal  variant  of  ven- 
due. 

Vandyke  (van-dik'),  »•  and  a.  [Short  for  Van- 
dyke collar,  so  called  from  Vandyke  (Anthoiy 
Van  Dyck,  1599-1641),  a  Flemish  painter.]  I, 
n.  1.  One  of  a  series  of  relatively  large  points 
forming  an  edge  or  border,  as  of  lace,  ribbon, 
cloth,  etc. 

An  immense  straw  bonnet,  tied  down  with  satin  ribbons, 
exhibiting  two  bows,  the  edges  of  which  were  cut  in  van-, 
dykes.  J,  Moore,  The  Fost-Captain,  xiv. 

In  a  cairn  which  had  previously  been  disturbed  was  a 
drinking  cup  ornamented  with  Vandykes. 

Atherueum,  No.  3288,  p.  690. 

2.  A  Vandyke  cape  or  collar.  See  II. — 3.  A 
painting  by  Vandyke. — 4.  A  small  cape  resem- 
bling a  very  broad  collar,  worn  by  women  and 
girls  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

H.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  style  of  dress  rep- 
resented in  portraits  by  Vandyke ;  especially, 
ornamented  with  relatively  large  points  form- 
ing a  border:  noting  abroad  cwlar  or  cape,  as 
of  linen. 

It  is  to  such  considerations  as  these,  together  with  his 
Vandyke  dress,  his  handsome  face,  and  his  peaked  bearid. 


Vane.— From  the  Hdtel  Dieu, 
Beaune,  France,  1441.  (From  Viol- 
let-le-Duc's  "  Diet  de  I'Arch.'l 


Vanessa 

that  he  [Charles  I.]  owes,  we  verily  believe,  most  of  his 
popularity  with  the  present  generation. 

Macavlay,  Milton, 
Vandyke  heard,  a  pointed  beard.— Vandjrke  browo. 
See  irovm. 

Vandyke  (van-dik'),  v.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  van- 
dyked,  ppr,  vandyking.  [<  Vandyke,  n.]  To  cut 
the  edge  of,  as  a  piece  of  dress,  in  points,  after 
the  manner  of  a  Vandyke  collar. 

vane  (van),  ».  [<  ME.  vane,  a  var.  of  fane,  < 
AS.  fana,  a  flag,  banner:  see  faneh']  If.  A 
flag    or    pennon. — 

2.  A   weathercock; 
a   device    which    '= 
moved  by  the  wii  1 
in  such  a  manner  i 
to  show  the  wind's  d 
rection;  a  weathe 
vane. 
0  stormy  peple!   vnsa 

and  euer  vntrewe ! 
Ay       vndiscreet       and 
chaunging  as  a  vane. 
Chaveer,  Clerk's  Tale, 
[1.  940. 
A  vane  blown  with  all 
winds.  ifAoi.,  Much  Ado, 
[lit  1. 66. 

3.  A  device  used  on 
shipboard  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  a 
weathercock:  gen- 
erally called  dog- 
vane.  Itisusuallyalong 
slender  cone  of  bunting, 
which  is  hoisted  at  the 
masthead  and  blows  in  the  wind,  pointing  away  from  the 
quarter  from  which  the  wind  comes. 

4.  A  device  similar  to  a  weather-vane,  attached 
to  an  axis,  and  having  a  surface  exposed  to  a 
moving  current,  as  in  an  anemometer  or  a  wa- 
ter-meter.—  5.  In  omith.,  the  web  of  a  feather 
on  either  side  of  the  shaft;  the  pogonium;  the 
vexillum.  Also  used  of  an  arrow- 
and  cuts  under  aftershaft  and  penmling. 

The  arrows  having  the  broader  vajies  will  fall  shorter 
than  those  having  the  narrower  ones. 

M.  and  W.  Thompson,  Archery,  p.  33. 

6.  One  of  the  plates  or  blades  of  a  windmill,  a 
screw  propeller,  and  the  like.  See  cuts  under 
screw  propeller  (imder  screw),  and  smoke-jack. — 

7.  In  surveying-instruments :  (o)  A  horizontal 
piece  of  wood  or  metal  slipping  on  a  leveling- 
staS.  It  is  raised  or  lowered  to  any  point  of  the  stafl  to 
indicate  the  plane  of  apparent  level  at  which  it  is  cut  by 
the  axis  of  the  telescope.  See  lenxiing-staf.  Also  called 
target,  (ft)  The  sight  of  a  quadrant  or  similar 
instrument  for  the  measurement  of  angles, 
marking  the  direction  from  the  eye  to  the  ob- 
ject. 

vaned  (vand),  a.  [<  vane  +  -ed^.]  Furnished 
with  a  vane  or  vanes. 

vaneless  (van'les),  a.  Having  no  vane:  as,  a 
vaneless  windmill. 

Vanellus  (va-nel'us),  n.  [NL.  (Brisson,  1760), 
after  F.  vankeau,  lapwing,  so  called  with  ref .  to 
the  sound  made  by  its  wings ;  <  ML.  vaneUus, 
vannellus,  dim.  of  L.  vannus,  a  fan :  see  vanX.'] 
A  genus  of  plover-like  grallatorial  birds,  of  the 
family  Charadriidse,  having  four  toes,  a  long 
recurved  occipital  crest,  lustrous  plumage,  and 
no  spur  on  the  wing;  the  true  lapwings,  it  in- 
cludes the  well-known  pewit  or  lapwing  of  Europe  V. 
eristatus,  and  a  few  similar  species.  See  cats  under  lap. 
mng,  plover  (egg),  and  Pressirostres. 

Vanessa  (va-nes'a),  n.  [NL.  (Fabrieius,  1808), 
said  to  be  intended  for  *Phanessa,  <  (Jr.  *ov)/f, 
a  mystic  divinity  in  the  Orphic  system.]  1.  A 
notable  genus  of  butterflies,  used  variously  by 


Red  Admiral  (ya>tfssa  aialati/at,  right  wings  reversed :   female 
natural  size. 

different  authors,  but  now  generally  restricted 
to  a  few  forms,  of  which  the  cosmopolitan  V. 
atalanta  is  the  type,  of  the  few  known  In  England, 
V.  atalarOa  is  the  red  admiral ;  F.  io  is  the  peacock;  V. 
anUopa  Is  the  Camberwell  beauty  (see  cut  under  (octtty). 


Vanessa 

V.  milberlii  is  a  common  species  in  the  northern  United 
States,  having  a  transcontinental  range.  The  comma-but- 
terfly Is  sometimes  placed  in  this  genus.  See  also  cut 
under  painted-lady. 

2.  [I.  c]  A  butterfly  of  this  genus. 
Vanessina  (van-e-si'ne),  n.  pi.     [NL.,  <  Va- 
nessa +  -inx.']    A  subfamily  of  NymphaUdas, 
named  from  the  genus  Vanessa.    It  moludes 
also  the  genera  Cynthia  and  Grapta.    All  the 


species  are  sometimes  called  anglevmgs. 

vanessoid  (va-nes'oid),  a.  and  ».    I.  a.  Re- 
sembling or  related  to  a  buttisrfly  of  the  genus 
Vanessa;  belonging  to  the  Vanessinse. 
II.  TO.  A  butterfly  of  this  group. 

van-foss  (van  'f os),  ra.  [<  P.  avant-fosse,  <  avant, 
before,  +  fosse,  ditch,  trench:  see  foss'^.']  In 
fort.,  a  ditch  on  the  outside  of  the  counterscarp. 

vang  (vang),  TO.  [<  D.  vang,  a  catch,  a  curb  (< 
vangen,  catch),  =  E.fang:  seefa/ng.']  A  guy 
extending  from  the  end  of  a  gafE  to  the  ship's 
rail  on  each  side,  and  serving  to  steady  the  gaff. 

Vanga  (vang'ga),  to.  [NL.  (VieiUot,  1816),  <  L. 
vanga,  a  mattock.]  1.  A  genus  of  shrike-like 
birds  of  Madagascar.  The  name  was  applied  by  les- 
son in  1831  to  the  Xfrican  shrikes  often  called  Halaamotus, 
and  by  Swainson  in  1837  to  certain  shrike-like  birds  of 
Anstralia.  It  has  lately  been  adopted  by  6.  E.  Gray  in  its 
original  acceptation.  As  originally  or  very  early  used  by 
EuHon,  and  as  generically  retained  by  Cuvier,  it  applied 
especially  to  Lawiue  eurvirostria  (Gmelin)  of  Madagascar. 

,2.  [I.  c]  A  shrike  of  the  genus  Vanga;  the 
hook-billed  shrike,  V.  curvirosiris,  or  the  rufous 
shrike,  V.  rufa — both  of  Madagascar. 

vanga-shrike  (vang'ga-shrik),  to.    A  vanga. 

vangee  (van'je),  to.  [^Origin  not  ascertained.] 
A  contrivance  for  working  the  pumps  of  a  ship 
by  means  of  a  barrel  and  crank-brakes. 

vanglo,  vangloe  (vang'glo),  to.  [W.  Ind.] 
Sesame  or  til.     [West  Indies.] 

vanguard  (van'gard),  n.  [Formerly  vantgard; 
by  apheresis  from  avantgarde,  <  P.  a/vant-ga/rde, 
<  avant,  before,  -f-  garde,  guard:  see gvMrd.l  A 
detachment  of  an  army  whose  duty  it  is  to  guard 
against  surprise  from  the  front  and  to  clear  the 
way ;  the  van.    Compare  van^. 

The  Earls  of  Hereford  and  I^'orfolk,  with  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  led  his  [Edward  I.'s]  Yan-gwiird  at  the  famous 
Battle  of  I'onkirk.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  97. 

I  see  (as  vice-Roy  of  their  brutish  Band) 
The  mephant  the  Vcmt-gard  doth  command. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bai'tas's  Weeks,  i,  6. 
In  the  vant-giiard  he  sat  bravely  mounted. 

Beau,  and  FL,  Love's  Cure,  i.  1. 

This  is  the  vangmtrd  of  the  hordes  of  Attila,  the  con- 
cession made  in  ttie  regular  army  to  legend  and  fancy. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  844. 

vanguardt,  v.  t.     [<  vanguard,  to.]     To  stand 
as  a  guard  before. 
Carthage  is  strong,  with  many  a  mightie  tower. 
With  broad  deepe  ditch,  vant-guarding  stately  wall. 

T.  C.  C.  J.,  Kemedy  of  Love,  1. 83.    (Nares.) 

vanilla  (va-nil'a),  to.  [=  P.  vardlle,  <  NL.  va- 
nilla, <  Bp.'vamitla,  tormeily  vaynilla,  the  pod  or 
bean  6f  the  vanlUa-plant,  hence  also  the  plant 
itself  (also  applied  to  heliotrope),  lit.  ^little 
pod,'  dim.  of  vama,  scabbard,  sheatn,  pod,  <  L. 
vagina^hesith.:  see  vagina.2  1.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Vanilla  ^see  def .  3),  .especially  one  of  sev- 
eral species  yielding  the  vanilla  of  commerce. 


Flowering  Branch  of  Vanilla  flanifolia. 
a,  the  fruit. 

V.planifolia  is  by  far  the  largest  source ;  but  other  species, 
as  F.  armnatica  and  V.  grandiflora,  are  also  grown  for  use. 
Vanilla  is  most  largely  produced  in  Mexico,  the  product  be- 
ing obtained  toagreat  extentfrom  the  wild  plant ;  but  the 
plant  is  also  found,  either  wild  or  in  cultivation,  in  various 
parts  of  Central  and  South  America,  and  is  more  or  less 
grown  in  many  warm  countries,  notably  in  Mauritius  and 
the  Seychelles,  Java,  and  Tahiti.    On  the  isthmus  of  Pana- 
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ma  the  fruit  of  Selenipedium  Cfdca,  and  perhaps  of  some 
other  orchids,  there  known  as  vaniUa  cftica,  or  little  vanilla, 
is  used  like  that  of  true  vanilla.  The  vanilla-plant  is  a 
climber  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  beginning  to  bear 
when  three  years  old,  and  continuing  thirty  or  forty  years. 
The  flowers  need  to  be  artificially  fertilized,  except  in  the 
plant's  natural  habitat,  where  fertilization  is  effected  by 
insects.  The  fruit  is  a  long  fleshy  pod,  known  as  vaniOa- 
hean,  from  its  form,  not  from  its  seeds,  which  are  minute. 

2.  The  vaniUa-bean  or  its  economic  extract. 
The  valuable  property  of  the  bean,  which  resides  in  a 
volatile  oil  (see  vaiiUiiv),  is  developed  by  a  slow  process 
of  curing  involving  fermentation.  The  extract  has  a 
peculiar  agreeable  odor  and  aromatic  taste.  It  has  the 
medicinal  property  of  an  aromatic  stimulani^  with  some 
effect  upon  the  nervous  system.  Its  chief  use,  however, 
is  in  the  preparation  of  liquors,  in  perfumery,  and  as  a 
flavoring  of  chocolate,  conf  ectioneiy,  creams,  etc 

3.  [cap.]  [NL.  (Plumier,  1703).]  A  genus  of 
orchids,  of  the  tribe  Neottiese,  type  of  the  sub- 
tribe  Vanillese.  it  is  characterized  by  having  tall  climb- 
ing and  branching  leafy  stems,  and  large  flowers  with  a 
broad  concave  stalked  lip,  at  the  base  rolled  about  the 
column,  to  which  the  stalk  is  adnate.  There  are  about  20 
species,  widely  scattered  through  the  tropics.  They  are 
robust  climbers,  sending  out  adventitious  roots,  by  which 
they  cling  to  trees,  and  bearing  thick  fleshy  or  coriaceous 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  usuSly  large,  often  abundant, 
and  of  delicious  fragrance,  chiefly  white  and  red,  in 
several  economic  species  green.  The  dark-brown  pods 
are  6  to  9  inches  long,  and  are  fllled  with  a  dark  oily 
odorous  pulp.  (See  def.  1  and  vanUloes.)  The  Jamaican 
species  are  there  known  as  greenwitha  and  rmrplelip.  V. 
planifolia  occurs  also  in  Florida  along  the  everglades, 
where  its  green  flowers  reach  about  2  inches  in  diameter. 
V.  lutescens  and  V.  PhaZsenopsis  are  cultivated  under  glass 
for  their  flowers,  which  are  large  and  handsome,  yellow- 
ish, white,  or  -  orange.  —  Frosted  vanilla  (F.  vanUle 
giirrie),  vanilla-beans  upon  the  surface  of  which  vanillin 
appears  in  frost-like  crystals :  the  best  quality.  A.  W. 
Harrison.— Wild  vanilla,  a  composite  plant,  TrUisa  (Li- 
atrls)  odoratisHma,  found  from  North  Carolina  to  riorida 
andLouisiana.  It  is  a  rather  tall  erectidantwithnumerous 
small  rose-purple  heads  in  a  cymose  panicle.  The  leaves 
have  a  persistent  vanilla-like  fragrance,  and  are  consid- 
erably used  to  improve  the  odor  of  tobacco.  The  root- 
leaves  are  much  larger  than  the  others,  and  gain  for  the 
plant  the  name  also  of  deer's-tongue  or  hound's-tongue. 

vanilla-bean  (va-nil'a-ben),  n.  The  fruit  of 
the  plant  vanilla'.    See  vanilla,  1  and  2. 

vanilla-grass  (va-nil'a-gras),  to.  A  grass  of 
the  genus  Bierochloe,  chiefly  S.  horealis;  holy- 
grass.  The  large-leafed  vanilla-grass  is  M. 
macrophylla  of  California.    See  Hierochloe. 

vanilla-plant  (va-nil'a-plant),  to.  1.  See  va- 
nilla, 1  and  3. —  2.  Same  as  wild  vanilla  (which 
see,  under  vanilla). 

vanillic  (va-nil'ik),  a.  [<  vaniU{in)  +  -ic]  Re- 
lated to  or  derived  from  vanilla Vanillic  acid, 

a  monobasic  crystalline  acid  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of 
its  aldehyde  vanillin. 

vanillin  (va-nil'in),  n.  [<  vanilla  +  -4n^.2  The 
neutral  odoriferous  principle  (CgHgOs)  of  va- 
nilla. It  forms  crystalline  needles  having  a  hot,  biting 
taste,  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  is  now  pre- 
pared artificially  from  coniferin  and  from  oil  of  cloves,  and 
used  as  a  flavoring  extract. 

vanillism  (va-nil'izm),  TO.  [<  vanilla  +  Asm."] 
An  affection'  observed  among  workers  in  va- 
nilla, characterized  by  an  itching  papular  erup- 
tion of  the  skin,  irritation  of  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane,  headache,  vertigo,  pains  in  the  mus- 
cles, and  great  prostration,  it  is  supposed  to  be 
due  to  a  poisonous  action  of  the  vanilla  or  of  the  oil  of 
cashew  with  which  the  pods  are  coated. 

vanilloes  (va-nil'oz),  n.  An  inferior  kind  Of 
vanilla  obtained  from  VaniUa  Pompona. 

vaniloquencet  (va-nil'o-kwens),  n.  [<  L.  «a- 
niloguentia,  <.*vaniloquen(t-)s,  vaniloquent:  see 
vaniloquent.']  Idle  talk;  vain  babbling.  Blount, 
Grlossographia  (1670). 

vaniloquenft  (va-nil'o-kwent),  a.  [<  L.  *va- 
niloquen{t-)s,  vaniloquent,  <  vanus,  empty,  + 
loquen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  loqui,  speak,  talk.]  Talking 
idly  or  vainly.    Bailey,  1727. 

vanish  (van'ish),  v.  i.     [<  ME.  vanisshen,  van- 
isehen,  vaneschen,  vanschen,  <  OP.  vaniss-  (stem 
of  certain  parts  of  *vanir  z=  It.  vanire,  pres. 
vamseo),  <  L.  vaneseere,  disappear,  be  in  vain, 
<  voTO«s,  empty,  vain :  see  vain.']    1.  To  disap- 
pear quickly;  pass  from  a  visible  to  an  invisi- 
ble state ;  become  imperceptible. 
The  heavens  shall  vanish  away  like  smoke.      Isa.  li.  6. 
Of  the  vanished  dream 
No  image  was  there  left  to  him. 

Wmiam,  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  96. 

2.  To  pass  out  of  view ;  pass  beyond  the  limit 
of  vision;  disappear  gradually;  fadeaway. 

Now  when  she  [the  queen]  could  no  longer  detain  the 
Empire  from  her  son,  not  enduring  to  survive  her  glory, 
she  vanisht  out  of  sight  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  118. 

3.  To  pass  away;  be  annihilated  or  lost;  bono 

more. 

Pick'd  from  the  worm-holes  of  lovg-vanish'd  days. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  4.  88. 

Before  Atrides'  rage  so  sinks  the  foe. 

Whole  squadrons  vanish,  and  proud  heads  lie  low. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xi.  206, 
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All  must  feel  that  by  his  [Shelley's]  subtle  sense  of  beau<7 
he  caught  many  a  vanishing  hue  of  earth  and  sky  which 
no  poet  before  him  had  noticed. 

J.  C.  Shairp,  Aspects  of  Poetry,  p.  J51. 

4.  To  rise  or  be  given  off,  as  breath;  exhale. 
[Rare.] 

A  gentler  judgment  vamish'd  from  his  lips. 

Shak.,  K.  and  J.,  ill.  8.  10. 

5.  In  math,.,  to  become  zero Vanishing  circle. 

See  circfe.— Vanishing  fraction,  in  alg.  See  fraction.— 
Vanishing  line,  in  persp.,  the  line  which  represents  the 
line  at  infinity  in  which  any  given  plane  cuts  all  parallel 
planes. — Vanishing  plane,  in  reli^  peirsp.,  the  plane 
which  represents  the  plane  at  infinity,  and  thus  contains 
all  vanishing  points  and  vanishing  lines.— Vanishing 
point,  in  persp.,  the  point  which  represents  the  point  at 
mflnity  in  which  an  imaginary  line  passing  through  the 
eye  of  the  observer  parallel  to  any  straight  line  of  an  ob- 
ject to  be  drawn  cuts  that  line  produced  and  all  parallel 
lines ;  hence,  colloquially  and  in  confusion  with  sense  5, 
the  point  or  condition  of  disappearance  of  anything. 

The  margin  of  profit  has  been  reduced  to  vanishing- 
point.  Quarterly  Mev.,  CXLV.  72. 

Vanishing  stress.   See  stress^. 

vanish,  (van'ish),  to.  [<  vanish, «.]  In  pho- 
netics, a  sound  with  which  another  principal 
sound  vanishes  or  ends,  as  the  e-sound  of  a  (the 
«  in  ei  as  pronounced  in  veil),  or  the  o-sound  of 
6  (the  M  in  ott  as  pronounced  in  soul). 

vanisher  (van'ish-6r),  TO.  [<  vanish -i--er^.']  One 
who  disappears  or  vanishes.    Whittier. 

vanishingly  (van'ish-ing-li),  adv.  In  a  vanish- 
ing manner;  so  as  to  vanish;  imperceptibly: 
as,  a  certain  probability  is  vanishingly  small. 

vanishment  (van'ish-ment),  to.  l<., vanish  + 
-ment.]    A  vanishing. 

Vanist  (va'nist),  TO.  [<  Vane  (see  def.)  +  -ist."] 
One  of  the  New  England  Antinomians,  about 
1637:  so  called  from  Sir  Henry  Vane,  governor 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  1636. 

vanitied  (van'i-tid),  a.  [<  vanity  +  -ed^.]  Af- 
fected with  vanity.     [Rare.] 

I  am  exasperated  against  your  foolish,  your  low-uowi- 
tied  Lovelace. 

Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  lY.  86.    {Davies.) 

vanity  (van'i-ti),  TO. ;  pi.  vanities  (-tiz).  [Early 
mod.  E.  vanitye,  vardUe;  <  ME.  vanitee,  vanite, 
<  OP.  vanite,  vanitet,  P.  vanity  =  Pr.  vanitat, 
vanetat  =  Sp.  vanidad  =  Pg.  vaidade  =  It.  vor- 
nitd,  <  L.  vanita(t-)s,  emptiness,  vanity,  <  vanns, 
empty,  vain:  see  vain.]  1.  The  character  or 
state  of  being  vain,  (a)  Worthlessness ;  futility ;  fal- 
sity;  unsubstantialness;  unrealness;  illusion;  deception; 
emptiness ;  folly ;  want  of  substance  to  satisfy  desire ;  hol- 
lowness. 

Nothing,  God  wot,  but  vanitee  in  sweven  is. 

Chaticer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  1. 102. 

Vamty  of  vaniHes,  saith  the  preacher,  all  is  vanity. 

Eccles.  i.  2. 
All  was  vanity,  feeding  the  wind,  and  folly. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  ITm-burial,  v, 

(b)  The  desire  of  indiscriminate  admiration ;  infiation  of 
mind  upon  slight  ground ;  empty  pride,  inspired  by  an 
overweening  conceit  of  one's  personal  attainments  or 
adornments,  and  making  its  possessor  anxious  for  the 
notice  and  applause  of  others. 

To  be  fair. 
And  nothing  virtuous,  only  fits  the  eye 
Of  gaudy  youth  and  swelling  vanity. 

Meleher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  i.  3. 

They  were  f  aine  to  let  him  goe  on  till  all  men  saw  his 
vanity.  Bradjord,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  171. 

Fanifj/  is  the  cordial  drop  which  makes  the  bitter  cup 
of  life  go  down. 
J.  Adams,  in  Josiah  Quincy's  Figures  of  the  Past,  p.  78. 

(c)  Ostentation  ;  ambitious  display ;  pompons  vaunting ; 
pride;  vainglory. 

They  .  .  .  through  their  owne  vanitye  .  .  .  doe  there- 
upon build  and  enlarge  many  forged  historyes  of  theyr 
owne  antiqnitye.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

When  the  superior  acts  out  of  a  principle  of  vanity,  the 
dependant  will  be  sure  to  allow  it  him. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  202. 

2.  That  which  is  vain;  anything  empty,  vision- 
ary, or  unsubstantial,  (a)  Empty  pleasure;  idle 
show ;  unsubstantial  enjoyment ;  petty  object  of  pride. 

The  pomps  and  vanity  of  this  wicked  world. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Catechism. 

They  are  gilded  and  adulterate  vanitws. 

Fletcher  (and  anotherT),  Prophetess,  v.  3. 

Think  not,  when  woman's  transient  breath  is  fled. 
That  all  her  vanities  at  once  are  dead. 

Pope,  K.  of  the  L. ,  i.  62. 

(ft)  Fruitless  desire  or  endeavor;  effort  wliich  produces  no 
result. 

It  is  a  vanity  to  waste  our  days  in  the  blind  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  Sir  T.  Brorame,  Keligio  Medici,  ii.  8. 

There,  far  in  the  apse,  is  seen  the  sad  Madonna  standing 

in  her  folded  robe,  lifting  her  hands  in  vanity  of  blessing. 

Rmkin,  Stones  of  Venice,  II.  iii.  §  39. 

(c)  An  empty  or  vain  conceit;  a  trifle. 

I  must 
Bestow  upon  the  eyes  of  this  young  couple 
Some  vanity  of  mine  art.    Shak.,  Tempest,  Iv,  1. 41. 
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In  Holy-Oke's  edition  of  Rider's  Latin  Dictionary,  ed. 
1633,  the  word  phaeton  is  not  given.  May  we  conclude 
from  this  that  the  phaeton  was  a  vanity  started  in  Puritan 
Umes  ?  N.  and  Q.,  eth  ser.,  X.  476. 

(d)  In  the  Bihle,  a  heathen  deity,  as  having  no  proper  ex- 
istence. 

Are  there  any  among  the  vamitia  of  the  Gentiles  that 
can  cause  rain  ?  Jer.  xiv.  22. 

3t.  One  of  the  personified  vices  in  the  old  mo- 
ralities and  puppet-shows. 

You  .  .  .  take  vaiaty  the  puppet's  part. 

Skak.,  Lear,  ii.  2.  39. 
Vanity  Fair,  the  world  as  a  scene  of  vanity  or  of  osten- 
tatious tolly ;  hence,  the  world  of  fashion :  so  called  from 
the  fair  described  in  Bunyan's  ** Pilgrim's  Progress"  as 
established  by  Beelzebub,  ApoUyon,  and  Legion  for  the 
sale  of  all  sorts  of  vanities.  The  name  wag  adopted  by 
Thackeray  as  the  title  of  a  satirical  novel. =Syn.  1.  (6) 
Pride,  Egoligm,  Vanitly,  etc.    See  egoHem. 

vanmureti  «•    Same  as  vantmure. 

vanner  (van'er),  «.  [<  ®a»i  +  -eri.]  In  min^ 
ing,  a  machine  for  dressing  ore ;  an  ore-separa- 
tor; avanning-machine.  The  name  is  given  to  vari- 
ous contrivances  patented  and  attempted  to  be  brought 
into  use  for  dressing  ore,  in  which  the  peculiar  motions 
of  the  shovel  in  the  miner's  hands  in  the  operation  of 
"making  a  van  "  are,  or  are  supposed  to  be,  more  or  less 
successfully  imitated.  "  Berdan's  machine  "is  one  of  these 
contrivances,  and  has  been  used  to  some  extent  in  Cali- 
fornia and  elsewhere.  The  most  satisfactory  machine  of 
this  kind  is  the  so-called  "Frue  vanner,"  whicli  is  now 
widely  known  and  somewhat  extensively  used.  In  tliis 
machine  various  well-tried  methods  are  combined  with  a 
satisfactory  result;  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  as  close 
an  imitation  of  the  "vanning  motion"  as  Berdan's  is. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  combination  of  the  principle  of  giving 
side-blows,  adopted  in  Bittinger's  "  side-blow  percussion- 
table,"  with  that  of  feeding  the  ore  on  an  endless  travel- 
ing belt,  slightly  inclined  in  position,  on  which  the  ore  is 
subjected  to  the  action  of  a  stream  of  water.  *'It  has  the 
detect  of  being  able  to  treat  a  binaiy  ore  only,  or  at  least 
to  furnish  only  two  products."    ifiailon.) 

vanner-hawk  (van'^r-hftk),  n.  The  hover- 
hawk,  windiiover,  or  kestrel,  Unnunoulm  alaw- 
darius.    Also  called  windfanner. 

vannet  (van'et),  n.  [<  OF.  (and  F.)  vannet,  a 
scallop-shell,  dim.  of  sjare,  a  fan:  see  rami.]  in 
her.,  a  bearing  representing  a  scallop  witiioiit 
the  little  pointed  plates  which  form  the  hinge. 

vanning-maclline  (van'ing-ma-shen"),  n.  An 
apparatus  for  concentrating  or  cleaning  ore, 
in  which  the  motion  of  the  shovel  in  vanning 
is  attempted  to  be  imitated ;  a  vanner. 

vanquisn  (vang'kwish),  v.  t.  [<  MB.  venquishen, 
venkisen,  veneiisen,  <  OF.  veinqms-,  stem  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  venquir,  veinguir  (>  ME.  venlcen, 
fenken),  also  veinere,  vamcre,  F.  vainere  =  Pr. 
veneer,  venser  =  Sp.  Pg.  vericer  =  It.  vincere,  <  L. 
vincere,  conquer,  vanquish.  From  the  same  L. 
verb  are  ult.  E.  victor,  victory,  convict,  convince, 
evict,  evince,  vincible,  iriAjitmbte,  eta.']  1.  To  con- 
quer ;  overcome ;  especially,  to  subdue  in  bat- 
tle, as  an  enemy. 

I'or  thus  sayth  Tullius,  that  ther  is  a  maner  garneson 
that  no  man  may  vanquish  ne  discomflte,  and  that  is  a 
Lord  to  be  beloved  of  fiis  citizeins,  and  of  his  peple. 

Clumcer,  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

Then  [while  he  hung  on  the  cross]  was  he  van^uishiTig 
death  by  his  death,  and  opening  for  us  a  gate  to  life  and 
immortality.  Bp.  AUerbury,  Sermons,  II.  xviii. 

2.  To  defeat  in  any  contest,  as  in  argument; 
get  the  better  of. 

He  [Garrick]  struggled  with  Quin  for  mastery — van- 
quished him,  became  his  friend,  and  bung  up  over  his 
grave  a  glowing  testimony  to  his  talent  and  his  virtues. 
Doran,  Annals  of  the  Stage,  I.  403. 

3.  To  confute;  show  to  be  erroneous  or  un- 
founded; overturn. 

This  bold  assertion  has  been  fully  vanquisTied  in  a  late 
reply  to  the  bishop  of  Meaus's  treatise.      Bp.  Atterbury. 

4.  To  overpower;  prostrate;  be  too  much  for. 

Sorrow  and  grief  have  vamgmsh'd  all  my  powers. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  1. 183. 

love  of  himself  ne'er  vanquish'd  me, 
But  through  your  Eyes  the  Conquest  made. 

Cffngreve,  Song  to  Amynta. 

5t.  To  overpower  the  peculiar  virtue  or  prop- 
erties of ;  destroy  or  render  inert;  neutralize. 

If  the  dry  of  Are  be  vangmshed  by  the  moist  of  water, 
air  will  result ;  if  the  hot  of  air  be  vanquished  by  the  cold 
of  earth,  water  will  result;  and  if  the  moist  of  water  be 
vanquished  by  the  dry  of  &Te,  earth  will  result 

H.  R  Roscoe. 

=Syn.  Overcmm,  Svbdue,  etc.  (see  amqmr),  surmount, 
overthrow ;  rout,  crush. 

vanquish  (vang'kwish),  n.  [Appar.  <  yangmsh, 
».  ]  A  disease  of  sheep  in  which  they  pine  away. 
Also  vinquish.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

vanqnishable  (vang'kwish-a-bl),  a.  [<  van- 
quish +  -able.  ]  Capable  of  %eing  vanquished ; 
conquerable ;  subduable. 

That  great  giaut  was  only  vanqaishaJbU  by  the  Knights 
of  the  Wells. 

Gaytan,  Hotes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  87.    (.Latham.) 
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vanquisher  (vang'kwish-^r),  n.  [<  vanquish  + 
-erV]    A  conqueror ;  a  victor. 

He  would  pawn  his  fortunes 
To  hopeless  restitution,  so  he  might 
Be  call'd  your  vanquisher.    Shdk.,  Cor.,  iil.  1.  17. 

vanquishment  (vang'kwish-ment),  n.  [<  van- 
quish +  -ment.']  The  act  of  vanquishing,  or  the 
state  of  being  vanquished.  Bp.  Hall,  Bahn  of 
Gilead. 

vansire  (van'sir),  n.  [Also  vondsira;  =  F.  van- 
sire;  from  a  native  name.]    A  large,  stout  ich- 
neumon of  southern  and  western  Africa,  Ber- 
pestes  galera,  the  marsh  ichneumon. 
van  Swieten's  solution.    See  soluUon. 
vantti  1).    An  old  spelling  of  vaunt^. 
vant-.    A  shortened  form  of  avant-. 
vantage  (van'taj),  n.    [Early  mod.  B.  also  vawn- 
tage;  <  MB.  vantage,  vauntage;  by  apheresis 
from  avantage,  advantage :  see  advantage.]    If. 
Advantage;  gain;  profit. 

By-syde  hys  vantage  that  may  be-talle. 
Of  skynnes  and  other  thynges  with-alle. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  320. 
f  aulus,  .  .  .  with  more  prosperous  iomeys  then  great 
vantage,  had  from  his  youth  trau^yled  a  greate  parte  of  the 
world.    R.  Eden,  tr.  of  Paolo  Giovio  (First  Books  on  Amer- 
ica, ed.  Arber,  p.  309). 

2.  Advantage ;  the  state  in  which  one  has  bet- 
ter means  of  action  or  defense  than  another; 
vantage-ground. 

Petrius  .  .  .  cowde  well  fle  and  returne  at  a  va/wntage, 
and  well  fight  with  his  enmyes. 

Merlin  (E.  £.  T.  S.),  iiL  634. 
A  base  spirit  has  this  vantage  of  a  brave  one :  it  keeps 
always  at  a  stay ;  nothing  brings  it  down,  not  beating. 

Beau,  and  Fh,  King  and  No  King,  iii.  2. 
I  pawned  my  limbs  to  bullets,  those  merciless  brokers, 
that  will  take  the  vantage  of  a  minute. 

Middletion,  Father  Hubbard's  Tales. 

St.  Opportunity;  convenience. 

Be  assured,  madam,  lyou  will  hear  from  him]  .  .  . 
With  his  next  vantage.         Shah.,  Cymbeline,  L  3.  24. 

4t.  Surplus ;  excess ;  addition. 

Yes,  a  dozen,  and  as  many  to  the  vantage  as  would  store 
the  world.  Shak.,  Othello,  iv.  3.  86. 

5.  In  lawn-tennis,  same  as  advantage,  6.— oolgn 
of  vantage.    See  ecign. 

vantaget  (van'taj),  v.  t.  [<  vantage,  n.  Cf.  ad- 
vantage, v.]    To  profit;  aid. 

Needlesse  f  eare  did  never  vantage  none. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  49. 

vantage-ground  (van'taj -ground),  n.  Supe- 
riority of  position  or  place ;  the  place  or  con- 
dition which  gives  one  an  advantage  over  ano- 
ther; favorable  position. 

No  pleasure  is  comparable  to  the  standing  upon  the  van- 
tage ground  of  truth  (a  hill  not  to  be  commanded,  and 
where  the  air  is  always  clear  and  serene),  and  to  see  the 
errors,  and  wanderings,  and  mists,  and  tempests  in  the 
vale  below.  Baeon,  Truth  (ed.  1887). 

vantage-loaf  (van'taj-lof),  ».    The  thirteenth 

loaf  in  a  baker's  dozen.    Brewer. 
vantage-point  (van'taj-point),  n.    A  favorable 

position ;  vantage-ground. 

An  additional  vantage-point  for  coercing  the  country. 
Motley,  Hist  Netherlands,  IL  266. 

vantage-post  (van'taj -post),  n.  A  vantage- 
point. 

Father  Salvierderra  had  already  entered  the  chapel 
before  .  .  .  AUessandro  stirred  from  his  vantage-post  of 
observation.  Mrs.  S.  Jackson,  Ramona,  t. 

vantbracet,  vantbrast,  »•    See  vambrace. 
vant-couriert  (vant'ko"ri-6r),  n.    Same  as  van- 
courier. 

vant-guardt,  n.  and  v.  See  vanguard. 
Van  Thol  tulip.  See  tulip^. 
vantmuret  (vant'mur),  n.  [Also  vauntmwre,  van- 
mwe,  vamv/re,  vaimure;  by  apheresis  from  F. 
aioamt-mAi/r,  <  avant,  front,  before,  -f  rrmr,  wall: 
see  mwrel.]  In  medieoalfort.,  the  walk  or  gang- 
way on  the  top  of  a  wall  behind  the  parapet. 
[Rare.] 

So  many  ladders  to  the  earth  they  threw, 
That  well  they  seem'd  a  mount  thereof  to  make, 
Or  else  some  va/nvwre  fit  to  save  the  town, 
Instead  of  that  the  Christians  late  beat  down. 
Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso's  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  xl.  64. 
Giambelat  Bey  tooke  charge,  who  with  great  mine  rent 
in  sunder  a  most  great  and  thicke  wall,  and  so  opened 
the  same  that  he  threw  downe  more  then  halfe  thereof, 
breaking  also  one  part  of  the  vaimure,  made  before  to  vp- 
holdethe  assault  Sakluyt's  Voyages,  n.  124. 

vantourt,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  vaunter. 

vanward,!  (van'wS.rd),  n.     [<  ME.  vanmarde, 

vantwarde,  short  for  *avantward,  as  vanguard 

for  avant-guard.]     The  advance-guard  of  an 

army  when  on  the  march.   Compare  rearward^ . 

Elde  the  hore  was  in  the  vaunl-warde, 
And  bar  the  baner  by-fore  Deth  by  right  he  hit  claymede. 
Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxiii.  95. 
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And  her  vantwarde  was  to-broke. 

Rob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  362. 

The  [theyj  berded  hym  att  an  onsett  place,  and  bathe 
dystrussyd  hym,  and  hathe  slayne  the  moste  parte  off  hys 
vanwarde.  Paston  Letters,  III.  182. 

vanward^  (van'ward),  a.  [<  van^  +  -ward.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,"  or  situated  in  the  van  or 
front.     [Bare.] 

April .  .  .  sometimes  cares  little  for  racing  across  both 
frontiers  of  May — the  rearward  frontier,  and  the  vanward 
frontier.  -De  Quinc^,  Autobiog.,  p.  53. 

van-winged  (van'wingd),  a.  Having  wings 
that  fan  the  air  like  vanes:  specifically  noting 
the  hobby,  Falco  subbuteo,  called  van-winged 
hawk.     [Local,  Eng.] 

vapt  (Yap),  n.  [<  L.  vappa,  wine  that  has  lost 
its  flavor,  <  vap-  in  vapidus,  that  has  lost  its 
flavor,  vapid:  see  vapid,]  Wine  which  has 
become  vapid  or  dead;  vapid,  flat,  or  insipid 
liquor. 

Wine  .  .  .  when  it  did  come  was  almost  vinegar  or 
vappe.  Jer.  Taylor,  Rule  of  Conscience,  iii  11. 

vapid  (vap'id),  a.  [<  L.  vapidus,  that  has  ex- 
haled its  vapor,  hence,  flat,  insipid;  akin  to  va- 
por, steam,  vapor:  see  vapor.]  1.  That  has 
lost  its  life  and  spirit;  insipid;  dead;  flat. 
A  vapid  and  viscous  constitution  of  blood.  Arbuthnot. 
This  fermenting  sourness  will  presently  turn  vapid,  and 
people  will  cast  it  out 
Landor,  Imag.  Conv.,  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Walter  Noble. 

2.  Dull;  spiritless;  destitute  of  animation; 
insipid. 

A  cheap,  bloodless  reformation,  a  guiltless  liberty,  ap- 
pear flat  and  vapid  to  their  taste.    Burke,  Kev.  in  France. 
I  sing  of  News,  and  all  those  vapid  sheets 
The  rattling  hawker  vends  through  gaping  streets. 

Crabbe,  Works,  L  171. 

vapidity  (va-pid'i-ti),_  M.  l<  vapid  + -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  di  being  vapid,  dull,  or  insipid ; 
vapidness. 

The  violent  ferment  which  had  been  stirred  in  the  nation 
by  the  affairs  of  Wilkes  and  the  Middlesex  election  was 
followed,  as  Burke  said,  by  as  remarkable  a  deadness  and 
vapidity.  J.  Morley,  Burke  (1879),  p.  60. 

She  talked  more  and  more,  with  a  rambling,  earnest 
vapidity,  about  her  circumstances. 

S.  James,  Jr.,  A  Passionate  Pilgrim,  p.  56. 

vapidly  (vap'id-li),  adv.  In  a  vapid  manner ; 
without  animation ;  insipidly. 

vapidness  (vap'id-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  of  be- 
ing vapid;  deadness;  flatness;  insipidity:  as, 
the  vapidness  of  ale  or  cider  that  has  become 
stale. — 2.  Dullness;  want  of  life  or  spirit. 

It  is  impossible  to  save  it  [the  class  meeting]  from  de- 
generating into  routine  generally,  and  vapidness  and  cant 
in  many  cases.  E.  N.  Kirk,  Lectures  on  Hevlvals,  xl. 

vapor,  vapour  (va'por),  n.  [<  MB.  vapour,  < 
OF.  vapour,  F.  vapeiir  =  Sp.  Pg.  vapor  =  It. 
vapore,<  L.  vapor,  OL.vapos,  exhalation,  steam, 
vapor,  in  particidar  a  warm  exhalation,  warmth, 
heat,  hence  ardor;  akin  to  vapidus,  that  has  ex- 
haled its  flavor,  vapid,  vappa,  wine  that  has 
exhaled  its  flavor ;  prob.  orig.  *cvapor,  akin  to 
Gr.  iMTnidc  (*KFanv6i),  smoke  (L.  *eoapor  being 
related  to  (Jr.  KanvSg,  smoke,  as  L.  sopor  (*s»a- 
por),  sleep,  is  to  Gr.  vTevoc  (=  L.  somnus),  sleep), 
KairvEiv,  breathe  forth,  Lith.  kwapas,  breath, 
fragrance,  evaporation,  kw^U,  breathe,  smell, 
kwepalas,  perfume.  Buss.  Tcopotii,  fine  soot.] 

1.  An  exlialation  of  moisture;  any  visible  dif- 
fused substance,  as  fog,  mist,  steam,  or  smoke, 
floating  in  the  atmosphere  and  impairing  its 
transparency. 

It  may  nat  be . .  .  that  where  greet  f  yr  hath  longe  tyme 
endured,  that  theme  dwelleth  som  vapour  of  warmnesse. 

Clumeer,  Melibens. 
From  the  damp  earth  impervious  va^gours  rise, 
Increase  the  darkness,  and  involve  the  skies. 

Pope,  tr.  of  Statius's  Thebaid,  i  486. 
A  bitter  day,  that  early  sank 
Behind  a  purple-frosty  bank 
Of  vapour,  leaving  night  forlorn. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cvii. 

2.  In  physics,  the  gaseous  form  which  a  solid 
or  liquid  substance  assumes  when  sufaciently 
heated.  Vapor  is  essentially  gas,  and,  since  all  known 
gases  have  now  been  proved  to  be  liqueflable,  no  phys- 
ical difference  can  be  said  really  to  exist  between  an  or- 
dmary  gas,  such  as  oxygen,  and  a  vapor,  such  as  steam. 
In  common  language,  however,  a  difference  is  usually 
recognized  :  a  gas  is  s.  substance  which  at  ordmary  tem- 
peratures and  pressures  exists  in  the  gaseous  state,  while 
a  vapor  is  the  gaseous  form  of  a  substance  which  nor- 
mally exists  in  a  solid  or  liquid  form.  An  Important  dis- 
tincUon  exists  between  a  saturated  vapor  (one  which  is 
on  the  point  of  condensation)  and  a  non-saturated  vapor 
(one  which  can  be  compressed  or  cooled  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent without  condensation).  The  latter  obeys  Boyle's  and 
Gay-Lussao's  laws  of  gases;  in  the  former,  however,  in- 
creased compression  produces  condensation,  but  does  not 
change  the  pressure  of  the  vapor,  which  is  a  function  of 
the  temperature  alone.    Superheated  steam  is  a  non-satu- 
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rated  vapor.  Aqueoua  vapor  1b  always  present  as  a  minor 
constituent  of  the  atmosphere,  and  its  amount,  which  is 
very  variable  both  at  different  places  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face and  in  the  same  locality  at  different  times,  forms  an 
important  element  of  climate.  By  a  reduction  of  temper- 
ature the  aqueous  vapor  in  the  air  is  brought  to  the  so- 
called  state  of  saturation,  and  then  condensed  into  cloud, 
mist,  and  rain.    See  rami. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  confound  clouds  or  fog  or  any 
visible  mist  with  the  vatpour  of  water ;  this  vapour  is  a 

Serfectly  impalpable  gas,  diffused,  even  on  the  clearest 
ays,  throughout  the  atmosphere. 

TyndaU,  Kadiation,  §  12. 
3t.  Effluence;  influence. 

Man,  bryd,  best,  flssh,  herbe,  and  grene  tre. 
They  fele  in  tymes,  with  vapour  eterne, 
God  loveth,  and  to  love  wol  noght  werne. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  11. 
4t.  Wind;  flatulence. 

For  that  that  causeth  gaping  ...  or  stretching  is  when 
the  spirits  are  a  little  heavy,  by  any  vapour  or  the  like. 

Bacon,  TSat.  Hist.,  §  296. 

5.  In  ined.,  a  class  of  remedies,  officinal  in  the 
British  pharmacopoeia,  which  are  to  be  applied 
by  inhalation:  such  as  vapor  creasoti,  a  mix- 
ture of  12  minims  of  creosote  in  8  fluidounees 
of  boiling  water,  the  vapor  of  which  is  to  be 
inhaled. — 6.  Something  unsubstantial,  fleet- 
ing, or  transitory;  vain  imagination;  fantastic 
notion. 

Gentlemen,  these  are  very  strange  vapours,  and  very 
idle  vapours.  B.  Jonaon,  Bartholomew  Fair,  ii.  1. 

7t.  pi.  A  hectoring  or  bullying  style  of  lan- 
^age  or  conduct,  adopted  by  ranters  and  swag- 
gerers with  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a 
real  or  mock  quarrel. 

They  are  at  It  [quarrelling]  still,  sir ;  this  they  call  va- 
pours. B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  iv.  3. 

8.  pi.  A  disease  of  nervous  debility  in  which 
strange  images  seem  to  float  hazily  before  the 
eyes,  or  appear  as  if  real;  hence,  hypochon- 
driacal affections;  depression  of  spirit;  de- 
jection; spleen;  "the  blues":  a  term  much 
affected  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  now 
rarely  used. 

Some  call  it  the  fever  on  the  spirits,  some  a  nervous 
fever,  some  the  vapours,  and  some  the  hysterics, 

Fielding,  Amelia,  iii.  7. 
Caused  by  a  dearth  of  scandal,  should  the  vapours 
Distress  our  fair  ones — let  them  read  the  papers. 

Qarrick,  Frol.  to  Sheridan's  School  tor  Scandal. 
But  really  these  thick  walls  are  enough  to  inspire  the 
vapours  if  one  never  had  them  before. 

Miss  Bumey,  Cecilia,  vi.  2. 

AoLueous  vapor.  See  aqueous. 
vapor,  vapour  (va'por),  v.  [<  MB.  vapouren,  < 
or.  "vaporer  =  Sp.  Pg.  vaporar  =  It.  vaporare, 
<  Li.  vaporare,  intr.  steam,  reek,  tr.  steam, 
smoke,  heat,  warm,  <  vapor,  exhalation,  steam, 
vapor:  see  vapor,  n.']  I.  intrans.  If.  To  pass  off 
in  the  form  of  vapor;  dissolve,  as  into  vapor  or 
thin  air;  be  exhaled;  evaporate. 
Sette  it  to  a  litil  fler  so  that  it  vapourc  not. 

Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  8. 

2.  To  give  out  vapor,  steam,  or  gas ;  emit  va- 
pors or  exhalations ;  exhale ;  steam. 

Swift-running  waters  vapour  not  so  much  as  standing 
waters.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist,  §  767. 

In  the  rear  of  the  place  stood  a  cooking-stove,  upon 

which  usually  fizzed  and  vapored  a  fragrant  mess  of  some- 

tliing  which  looked  like  sausages,  and  smelled  like  onions. 

Barper's  Mag.,  LXXIX.,  Literary  Notes. 

3.  To  boast  or  vaunt;  bully;  hector;  brag; 
swagger;  bounce. 

Pierce,  He's  Burst's  protection. 
Fly.  Fights  and  vapours  for  him. 

B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  iii.  L 
He  vapours  like  a  tinker,  and  struts  like  a  juggler. 

Ford,  Lover's  Melancholy,  Iv.  2. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  pass  into  the  state 
of  vapor ;  cause  to  dissolve  or  disappear  in  or 
as  in  vapor,  gas,  thin  air,  or  other  unsubstan- 
tial thing. 

■Vapour  it  [quicksilver]  away  in  a  styllatorie  of  glasse : 
And  thus  shal  yowe  fynde  the  golde  in  the  bottome  of  the 
vessell  in  maner  pure  without  quickesyluer. 

ii.  Eden,  tr.  of  Vannucolo  Biringuocio  (First  Books  on 
[America,  ed.  Arber,  p.  366). 
He  now  is  dead,  and  all  his  glorie  gone. 
And  all  his  greatnes  vapoured  to  nought. 

Spenser,  Ruins  of  Time,  1.  219. 

He'd  laugh  to  see  one  throw  his  heart  away, 
Another,  sighing,  vapour  forth  his  soul.    B.  J<mson. 

Z.  To  aflict  or  infect  with  vapors ;  dispirit ; 
depress. 
He  [Dr.  Broxholme]  always  was  nervous  and  vapoured. 
Walpole,  Letters,  II.  120. 

Her  have  I  seen,  pale,  vapour'd  through  the  day. 
With  crowded  parties  at  the  midnight  play. 

Crabbe,  Works,  IL  144. 

She  has  lost  all  her  sprightliness,  and  vapours  me  but 
to  look  at  her.  Miss  Bumey,  Camilla,  v.  6.    (Daviei.) 

3.  To  bully;  hector. 
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His  deslgne  was,  if  he  could  not  refute  them,  yet  at  least 
with  quips  and  snapping  adagies  to  vapour  them  out. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

vaporability  (va'''por-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  vapor- 
able  +  -ity.'\  The  property  or  state  of  being 
vaporable. 

vaporable  (va'pgr-a-bl),  a.  [=  Sp.  vaporable  = 
It.  vaporabile ;  as  vapor  +  -able.^  Capable  of 
being  vaporized  or  converted  into  vapor. 

The  goodnes  of  the  mine  may  be  the  cause  ...  as 
eyther  it  is  not  of  vaporable  nature  or  to  be  of  smaule 
quan  title. 

B.  Eden,  tr.  of  Vannuccio  Birlngaccio  (First  Books  on 
[America,  ed.  Arber,  p.  357). 

vaporarium  (va-po-ra'ri-um),  n. ;  pi.  vaporari- 
ums, vaporaria  (-ulnz,  -a).  [NL.,  <  L.  vapora- 
rimn,  a  steam-pipe  in  a  liot  bath,  <  vapor,  steam, 
vapor:  see  jjopor.]    A  Eussian  bath. 

vaporatet  (va'por-at),  v.  i.  [<  L.  vaporatus,  pp. 
of  vaporare,  einit  vapor:  see  vapor,  «.]  To 
emit  vapor ;  evaporate. 

vaporationt  (va-po-ra'shon),  n.  [=  Sp.  vapo- 
raeion  =  Pg.  vapofagSo  =  It.  vaporaeione,  <  L. 
vappraUo^n-),<.  vaporare,  emit  vapor:  see  vapor, 
vaporate.l  The  act  or  process  of  converting 
into  vapor,  or  of  passing  off  in  vapor;  evapora- 
tion. 

vapor-bath  (va'por-bath),  n.  1.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  vapor  of  water  to  the  body  in  a  close 
apartment. 

The  physical  organization  of  the  Bengalee  is  feeble  even 
to  effeminacy.  He  lives  in  a  constant  vapour  bath.  His 
pursuits  are  sedentary,  .  .  .  his  movements  languid. 

MaeavZay,  Warren  Hastings. 

2,  The  apartment  or  bath  for  such  application; 
an  apparatus  for  bathing  the  body  in  vapor. 

vapor-burner  (va'por-bfer'ner),  n.  A  device 
or  apparatus  for  burning  a  hydrocarbon  ,in  the 
form  of  vapor:  used  for  lamps,  for  heating- 
and  cooking-stoves,  etc.  in  a  usual  form  the  hydro- 
carbon is  caused  to  pass  through  a  metallic  part  which  is 
so  heated  by  the  Same  as  to  vaporize  the  liquid  as  it  passes 
through.    E.  H.  Knight. 

vapor-douche  (va'por-dosh),  n.  A  topical  va- 
por-bath which  consists  in  the  direction  of  a 
jet  of  aqueous  vapor  on  some  part  of  the  body. 

vapored,  vapoured  (va'pord),  a.  [<  vapor  + 
-ed^,]  i_  Full  of  vapors;  dim  or  hazy,  as  if 
with  vapors. 

But  I  .  .  .  kisse  the  ground  wheras  the  corse  doth  rest. 
With  vwpour'd  eyes,  from  whence  such  atreames  availe 
As  Fyramns  did  on  Ttiisbee's  brest  bewail. 

Surrey,  Death  of  Wyatt. 

2.  Affected  with  the  vapors;  dejected;  sple- 
netic. 

I  was  become  so  vapoured  and  timorous  at  home  that  1 
was  ready  to  faint  away  if  I  did  but  go  a  few  stones  cast 
from  our  own  house.  Whiston,  Memoirs  (1749),  p.  18. 

vapor-engine  (va'por-en'jin),  n.  A  generic 
term  for  motors  driven  by  elastic  fluids,  as  hot 
air,  steam,  vapors  of  ammonia,  alcohol,  etc. 

vaporer,  vapourer  (va'pgr-6r),  n.  [<  vapor  + 
-eri.]  1.  One  who  vapors,  swaggprs,  or  bul- 
lies; one  who  makes  a  blustering  display  of 
his  prowess ;  a  braggart ;  a  blusterer. 

A  ruffian,  a  riotous  spendthrift,  and  a  notable  vapourer. 

Camden,  Elizabeth,  an.  1570. 

My  Lord  Barkeley  hath  all  along  been  a  fortunate, 

though  a  passionate  and  but  weak  man  as  to  policy,  .  . . 

and  one  that  is  the  greatest  vapourer  in  the  world. 

Pepys,  Diary,  II.  331. 
2.  A  vaporer-moth. 
vaporer-moth  (va'por-6r-m6th),  n.  A  common 
brown  moth,  Orgyi'a  antiqua,  the  female  of 
which  cannot  fly ;  hence,  any  member  of  this 
group;  a  tussock.  See  tussock-moth,  and  cut 
under  Orgyia. 

vaporiferous  (va-po-rif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  vapo- 
rifer,  emitting  vapor,  <  vapor,  vapor,  +  ferre  = 
E.  bear'^.]  Conveying  or  producing  vapor. 
vaporific  (va-pq-rif'ik),  a.  [<  L.  vapor,  vapor, 
+  -flcus,  ifaeere,  make:  see  -flc.^  That  con- 
verts or  is  capable  of  converting  into  steam  or 
other  vapor;  exhaling  in  a  volatile  form,  as 
fluids. 

The  statement  by  Dr.  Thomson  refers  to  the  completion, 
or  last  stage,  of  the  discovery,  namely,  the  vaporific  com- 
bination of  heat.  Buckle,  Civilization,  II.  vi.,  note. 

vaporiform  (va'por-i-fdrm^,  a.    [<  L.  vapor,  va- 
por, +  forma,  f oriin.]    Existing  in  the  form  of 
vapor. 
Steam  Is  water  in  its  vaporiform  state. 

Ure,  Diet.,  III.  888. 

vaporimeter  (va-po-rim'e-tfer),  n.  [<  L.  vapor, 
vapor,  +  Grr.  /lerpov,  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  pressure  of  a  vapor, 
especially  one  by  which  the  amount  of  alcohol 
in  a  wine  or  liquor  is  determined  from  the 
height  of  the  column  of  mercury  which  its  va- 
por will  support. 


vaporole 

This  last  distillate  is  dilated  with  water  to  a  10  per 
cent^  strength,  and  the  alcohol  determined  ...  by  Qeiss- 
ler's  vaporimeter.  Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  686. 

vaporing,  vapouring  (va'por-in^),  n.  [Verbal 
n.  of  vapor,  vT]  The  act  of  6'ragging  or  bluster- 
ing; ostentatious  or  windy  talk. 

Here,  take  thy  satin  pincushion,  with  thy  curious  half 

hundred  of  pins  in 't,  thou  madest  such  a  vapouring  about 

yesterday.  Vanbrugh,  The  Mistake,  iv.  1. 

All  these  valorous  vapourings  had  a  considerable  effect. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  356. 

The  warnings  were  not  less  numerous ;  the  vaporings  of 

village  bullies,  the  extravagances  of  excited  secessionist 

politicians,  even  the  drolling  of  practical  Jokers,  were 

faithfully  reported  to  him  by  zealous  or  nervoua  friends. 

The  Century,  TCXTCTTf  431. 

vaporing  (va'por-ing),  p.  a.  Vaunting ;  swag- 
gering; blustering;  ^ven  to  brag  or  bluster: 
as,  vaporing  talk;  a  vaporing  debater. 

vaporingly,  vapouringily  (va'por-ing-li),  adv. 

In  a  vaporing  or  blustering  manner ;  boastfully. 

The  Corporal  .  .  .  gave  a  slight  flourish  with  his  stick  — 

but  not  vapourmgly.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ix.  3. 

vapor-inhaler  (va'por-in-ha"16r),  n.  An  ap- 
paratus for  administering  medicinal  or  anes- 
thetic vapors. 

vaporlsable,  vaporisation,  etc.  See  vaporiz- 
aole,  etc. 

vaporish,  vapourish  (va';pgr-ish),  a.    [<  vapor 
+ -«sfei.]    1.  Abounding  in  vapors;  vaporous 
in  a  physical  sense :  as,  a  vaporish  cave. 
It  proceeded  from  the  nature  of  the  vapourish  place. 


3.  Affected  by  vapors;   hypochondriac;   de- 
jected; splenetic;  whimsical;  hysterical. 

A  man  had  better  be  plagued  with  all  the  curses  of  Egypt 
than  with  a  vapourish  wife.  Fielding,  Amelia,  iii.  7. 

Nor  to  be  fretful,  vapourish,  or  give  way 

To  spleen  and  anger,  as  the  wealthy  may. 

Craibe,  Works,  VII.  63. 

vaporishness,  vapourishness  (va'pgr-ish- 
nes),  n.  .  The  state  or  character  of  being  va- 
porish or  melancholy;  hypochondria;  spleen; 
the  vapors. 

You  will  not  wonder  that  the  vapourishness  which  has 
laid  hold  of  my  heart  should  rise  to  my  pen. 

Michardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  II.  xcvii. 

vaporizable  (va'por-i-za-bl),  a.  [<  vaporize  + 
-able.']  Capable  of  being'vaporized  or  converted 
into  vapor.    Also  spelled  vaporisable. 

vaporization  (va."por-i-za'shon),  n.  [=  P.  va- 
porisation =  Sp.  vdporizaeion ;  as  vaporize  + 
-ation.']  The  act  or  process  of  vaporizing;  the 
artificial  formation  of  vapor,  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing converted  into  vapor;  treatment  with  va- 
por.   Also  spelled  vaporisaUon. 

All  matter,  even  the  most  solid,  he  [ZoUner]  says,  must 
slowly  suffer  volatilization  if  its  temperature  is  above  the 
absolute  null  point.  This  he  illustrates  by  the  vaporiza- 
tion of  ice  and  the  smell  of  metals  and  minerals. 

0.  S.  HaM,  German  Culture,  p.  131. 

vaporize  (va'por-iz),«.;  pret.  and  pp.  vaporised, 
ppr.  vaporizing.  [=  P.  vaporiser  =  Sp.  vapori- 
zar;  as  vapor  +  ■ize.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  convert 
into  vapor  by  the  application  of  heat  or  by  ar- 
tificial means';  cause  to  evaporate ;  sublimate. 

The  energy  of  our  rivers  and  streams  comes  from  the 
sun,  too — f  or  its  heat  vapomes  the  water  of  the  ocean,  and 
makes  the  winds  which  carry  it  over  the  land,  where  it  falls 
as  rain,  and,  flowing  to  the  ocean  again,  runs  our  mills  and 
factories.  Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  CXXX.  89. 

The  World  lay  still,  suffused  .with  a  jewel-light,  as  of 
vaporized  sapphire.  Hairper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  757. 

2.  To  aft'eot  vfith  the  vapors ;  render  splenetic 
or  hypochondriacal. 
As  vaporized  ladies  .  .  .  run  from  spa  to  spa. 

Macaulay,  in  Trevelyan,  I.  358. 

II.  intrans.  To  pass  off  in  vapor:  as,  sul- 
phur or  mercury  vaporizes  under  certain  con- 
ditions. 

Iodine,  allowed  to  vaporige  at  the  temperature  of  boiling 
sulphur  in  presence  of  a  large  excess  of  air,  showed  no 
sign  of  dissociation. '    Amur.  Jour.  Sei.,  3d  ser.,  XLI.  323. 

Also  spelled  vaporise. 
vaporizer  (va'por-i-z6r),  n.  [<  vaporize  +  -ej-l.] 
One  who  or  that  which  vaporizes  or  converts 
into  vapor ;  a  form  of  atomizer.    Also  spelled 
vaporiser. 

Take  a  vaporiser,  and  let  the  same  be  kept  well  at  work 
with  Mentholised  Water  night  and  day. 

Lancet,  No.  3463,  p.  25  of  adv'ts. 

vaporizing-Stove  (va'pgr-i-zing-stov),  n.  A 
form  of  heater  for  supplying  steam  to  the  air 
of  a  greenhouse.  It  consists,  usually,  of  a  pan 
for  water  placed  over  a  lamp. 

vapor-lamp  (va'por-lamp),  n.  A  vapor-burner, 
or  a  lamp  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the 
vapor-burner. 

vaporole  (va'po-rol),  n.  [<  vapor  +  -o?e.]  A 
small  thin  glass  capsule,  containing  a  definite 


vaporole 

amount  of  a  volatile  drug,  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  cotton-wool  and  inclosed  Ln  a  silk  bag: 
used  for  vaporization,  the  glass  being  crushed 
in  the  fingers. 
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I  am  not,  of  course,  arguing  in  favor  of  a  return  to  those 
vapuiatory  methods ;  but  tlie  birch,  li^e  many  other  things 
that  have  passed  out  of  the  region  of  the  practical,  may 
have  another  term  of  usefulness  as  a  symbol  after  it  has 
ceased  to  be  a  reality.  LouteUt  Harvard  Anniversary. 

acow- 


E  being  vaporose 
or  vaporous ;  vaporousness ;  blustering. 
He  is  here,  with  his  fixed-idea  and  volcanic  vaporosily. 
Carlyle,  Diamond  Necklace,  v. 

vaporous  (va'por-us),  o.  [Formerly  also  va- 
prous;  =  P.  vaporeux  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  vaporoso,  < 
LL.  vdporostts,  fuU  of  steam  or  vapor,  <  L.  va- 
por, steam,  vapor:  see  vapor.}  1.  In  the  form 
or  having  the  nature  of  vapor. 

The  statements  in  Oenesis  respecting  the  expanse  sup- 
pose a  previous  condition  of  the  earth  in  which  it  was 
encompassed  with  a  cloudy,  vaponnts  mantle,  stretching 
continuously  upward  from  the  ocean. 

Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  52. 

2.  Full  of  vapors  or  exhalations. 
The  vaporous  night  approaches. 

ShttJc.,  M.  tor  M.,  iv.  1.  58. 
Over  the  waters  in  the  vaporous  West 
The  sun  goes  down  as  in  a  sphere  of  gold. 

Brouming,  Fi^celsus. 

3.  Promotive  of  exhalation  or  the  flow  of  ef- 
fluvia, vapor,  gases,  or  the  like ;  hence,  windy ; 
flatulent. 


farm  for  grazing  cattle ;  a 
stock-farm. 

vaquero  (va-ka'ro),  n. 
[Sp.,  =  F.  vacher,  a  cow- 
herd: see  vacher."]  A 
herdsman. 

The  American  cowboys  of  a 

certain  range,   after  a  brisk 

fight,  drove  ont  the  Mexican 

va^atros  from  among  them. 

T.  Roosevelt,  The  Century, 

[XXXVI.  836. 

var.  An  abbreviation  (o) 
of  variety  (frequent  in 
botany  and  zoology) ;  {b) 
of  variant  (so  used  in  this 
work). 

vara  (va'rS,),  m.  [<  Chilian 
vara,  a  measure  of  length, 
lit.  'a  pole,'  <  Sp.  Pg.  va- 
ra, rod,  pole,  cross-beam, 
yardstick:  see  sorei.]  A 
Ipanish-American  linear 


A  Vaquero. 


If  the  mother  eat  much  beans,  ...  or  such  vaporous 
food,  ...  it  endangereth  the  child  to  become  lunatic. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  977. 
4.  Unsubstantial ;  vainly  imaginative ;  whim- 
sical; extravagant;  soaring. 

Let  him  but  read  the  tables  of  Ixion,  and  it  will  hold  him 
from  being  vaporous  or  imaginative. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  learning,  i.  varan  (var'an),  n.     [Also  uran,  ouran,  uaran ; 

A  boy-dreamer  [Shelley], .  .  .  whose  chief  thoughts  and     =  F.  varan  "(Algerian  ouran)  (NL.  Varamis),  < 

hopM  were  centred  in  a  vaporous  millennium  of  equality    Ar.  waran,  warel  (Devie),  warn,  warl  (Newman), 

ana  freedom.  E.  Domdm.  SheUey,  I.  246.     ^  y^ard.]    A  varanoid  lizard ;  a  monitor. 

vaporously  (va^por-us-li),  adv.  _1.  In  a  vapor-  Varangian  (va-ran'ji-an),  n.    [<  ML.  *Varan- 


variability 

for  spreading  nets,  also  a  forked  stick,  <  varus, 
bent,  crooked:  see  varus.]  A  wand  or  staff  of 
authority. 

His  hand  a  vare  of  justice  did  uphold ; 

His  neck  was  loaded  with  a  chain  of  gold. 

Dryden,  Abs.  and  Achit,,  1.  695. 

vare^  (vSr), ».   [Prob.  a  form  of  uair.]  A  weasel. 

varec  (var'ek),  n.  [<  F.  vareeh,  OF.  wei-ecq, 
wereeh  =  Pr.  varec  (ML.  warescum,  wrecJcum),  in 
one  view  <  Icel.  vdgrek,  lit.  'wave  rack,'  goods 
or  objects  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  <  vagr,  a  wave, 
-1-  reh,  drift,  motion  (see  waio'>-  and  rackS) ;  but 
prob.  <  AS.  wreec,  ME.  wrak  =  D.  wrak,  etc., 
wreck,  wrack:  see  wreck,  wrack.]  An  impure 
sodium  carbonate  made  in  Brittany:  it  corre- 
sponds to  the  English  kelp.    Brande  and  Cox. 

vare-headed  (var'hed*ea),  a.  Having  a  head 
like  that  of  a  weasel;  weasel-headed:  as,  the 
vare-headed  widgeon,  the  pochard,  Fuligulafe- 
rina.    See  under  weasel-coot.    [Local,  British.] 

vareuse  (va-r6z'),  n.  [F.]  A  kind  of  loose 
jacket. 

Cottonade  pantaloons,  stuffed  into  a  pair  of  dirty  boots, 

and  a  vareuse  of  the  same  stuff,  made  up  his  dress.    His 

vareuse,  unbuttoned,  showed  his  breast  brown  and  hairy. 

O.  W.  Cable,  Stories  of  Louisiana,  JE^ncoise,  i. 

vare-widgeon  (var'wij"on),  n.  The  weasel- 
duck;  the  female  or  yoiing  male  of  the  smew, 
Mergellvs  albellus.  Montagu.  [North  Devon, 
Eng.] 


measure,  in  Texas  the  vara  is  regarded  as  equal  to  varglieno  (var-ga'no),  n.  [Named  from  the 
SSJEnglishinches;  in  C^ifornia,  by  common  consent,  it  village  of  Faroos,  near  Toledo  in  Spain.!  A 
Mto^bes ^^^^  ^^  ^' *°'""'-  ^° '"''''°° " "  eabiSet  of  peoiliar  form,  consisting  of  a  box- 
Choice  water-lots  at  Long  Wharf  [San  l^nciscol  and  ^^^P?"^  ^"^^  ^"  architectural  ornaments, 
fifty-mra  buUding  sites  on  Montgomery  Street.  opening  by  means  ot  a  front  hinged  at  the  bot- 

J.  W.  Palmer,  The  New  and  the  Old,  p.  201.     tom  edge,  and  the  whole  mounted  on  columns 


ous  manner;  with  vapors. — 2.  Boastingly 
tentatiously. 

Talking  largely  and  vaporously  of  old-time  experiences 
on  the  river. 

&  L.  Clemens,  Lite  on  the  Mississippi,  p.  495. 

vaporousness  (va'por-us-nes),  n.    The  state  or 
character  of  being  vaporous;  mistiness. 

The  warmth  and  vaporousness  of  the  air. 

T.  Birch,  Hist.  Roy.  Soc,  III.  416. 

vapor-pan  (va'por-pan),  n.    A  pan  for  evapo- 
rating water. 

A  iiapi»--jxin  is  placed  at  each  side  of  the  flre-box  for 
moistening  the  air.        Jour.  FrarMin  Inst.,  CXXII.  398. 

vapor-plane  (va'por-plan),  n.    In  meteor.,  the 
level  of  condensation;  the  altitude  at  which 


Varingus  (B.  TFdring),  MGrr.  Bapayyoi,  < 
Icel.  Fffinngij,  a  Varangian,  lit.  'a  confederate,' 
<  varar,  pi.  of  *vdr,  oath,  troth,  plight,  =  AS. 
weer,  covenant,  oath,  <  wier,  true,  =  L.  verus, 
true:  see  warlock^,  very.]  One  of  the  Norse 
warriors  who  ravaged  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic 
about  the  ninth  .century,  and  who  (according 
to  common  account)  overran  part  of  Bussia 
and  formed  an  important  element  in  the  early 
Russian  people — Varanelan  Guard,  a  body-guard 
of  the  Byzantine  emperors  about  the  eleventh  century, 
formed^upon  a  nucleus  of  Varangians. 
varanian  (va-ra'ni-an)^  a.  and  n.  [<  Varanus 
+  4an.]  I.  a.  Belonging  or  related  to  the  Fa- 
resembling  a  varan. 


an  ascending.current  of  moist  air  is  cooled  Va"-lJd«X°ranidl)""r?''[NL.,  <  Vo. 
t^:.X-X:l^l^^''^^^^T^..t    --  +  -^-]  ..Afan/i'lyo/eriglissat' 


summer  the  base  of  cumulus  clouds  shows  the 
level  of  the  vapor-plane. 

vaporspout  (va'pgr-spout),  n.    A  waterspout. 
[Bare.] 

If  It  were  necessary  to  change  the  name,  which,  as  in 
many  other  things,  was  given  b3ore  the  thing  was  under- 
stood, it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  call  them  vapor- 


eriglossate  lacer- 
tilians,  representing  alone  the  superfamily  Va- 
rajioidea,  having  confluent  nasal  bones,  and 
the  tongue  insheathed  at  the  base  and  deeply 
bifid  anteriorly.  The  species  inhabit  Africa  (except- 
ing Madagascar),  the  Oriental  region,  and  Australia.  Also 
called  MonitondsB.  See  cuts  under  Hydrosaurus  and 
--     -  -  acrodont. 

spouts,  since  they  are  evidently  composed  ot  condensed  irnranniil  (vnr'a-nniH^  a   a-nA  v      T   «    Tlaaam 

vapor.  i?errrf,TreatiseontheWinds,p.419.   *^,^*"°^"^™'^S''^°'"''."-*'''i"-     ■"••  ?'.    .  ^®^'  varll  (var'!)   «       V— V  i,n<^ /■R,■,fe^r,^  +l,<»^5„„ 

^       .        ,.,.„,,  „  blmg  a  varan  or  monitor;  of  or  pertaining  to  V*??'    ivar  ij,  m.     l=  J' • 'san  (iSuffon),  the  ring- 

vapor-tension  (va'por-ten"shon),   71.    Vapor-    the  Varanoidea.  tailed  lemur;  prob.  from  a  native  name.]    The 

pressure ;  the  elastic  pressure  of  vapor,  espe-        n   m   A  varan  or  monitor  macaco,  or  ruffed  lemur.  Lemur  varius. 

ciaUy  that  of  the  aqueous  vapor  in  the  atmo-  Varanoidae  (var-a-no'i-de),  n.  pi.    A  super-  '^^^\V-    Pl™al  of  varus. 
«,T,»ior«.  i,»„B.n-,rmA==„roH  nv»  ti,»  r^^»==„™  «f    family  of  Uzards,  lu  wMch  the  mouitors,  ufiug  ■^a:"a">lll*y  (va"ri-a-bil'i-ti),  n.     [=  F.  varia- 

and  extinct,  and  the  extinct  mosasaurians,  are    „i„*.i^    ,&•  i>anabilidade  =  It.  varidUlitA ;  as 


Spanish  Varg^ueno,  17th  century.    (From  "  L.* Art  pour  Tons.") 

or  a  stand  at  a  height  convenient  for  writing 
on  the  opened  cover  used  as  a  desk.  The  decora- 
tion is  of  geometrical  character,  and  makes  especial  use  of 
thin  ironwork  in  pierced  patterns,  sometimes  gilded  and 
mounted  on  pieces  of  red  cloth,  leather,  or  the  like,  which 
form  a  background. 


sphere:  usually  measured,  like  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  in  inches  of  mercury. 

The  author  has  most  wisely  abandoned  the  use  ot  that 
most  misleading  of  terms,  vapour-tension,  and  substitutes 
therefor  simply  pressure.  Nature,  XXX.  5L 

vapory,  vapoury  (va'por-i),  a.  [<  vapor  + 
-yi.]  1.  Vaporous;  producing  vapors;  com- 
posed of  or  characterized  by  vapors:  as,  a  va- 
pory redness  in  the  sky. 

The  waxen  taper  which  I  bum  by  night. 
With  the  dull  vap'ry  dimness,  mocks  my  sight. 

Drayton,  Bosamond  to  Hen.  11. 
Yet  one  smile  more,  departing,  distant  sun ! 
One  mellow  smile  through  the  soft  vapory  air. 

Bryant,  November. 

2.  Affected  with  the  vapors ;  hypochondriacal; 

splenetic;  peevish:  as,  vapory  humors. 
vapour,  vapoured,  etc.    See  vapor,  etc. 
vapulaiion  (vap-u-la'shon),  ».    [<  L.  vapulare, 


be  flogged  or  whipped,  +  -dUon.] 
beating  or  whipping;  a  flogging. 


together  contrasted  with  the  heloderms  (as  He- 
lodermatoidea),  both  being  assigned  to  the  old 
group  Platynota. 

varanoidea  (var-a-noi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Gill,  1885),  <  Varanus  +  -didea.]  A  super- 
family  of  eriglossate  lacertilians,  the  monitors 
or  varanoids,  represented  by  the  single  living 
family  Varanid:ie.  See  cuts  under  S^drosoMrjtg 
and  acrodont. 

Varanus  (var'a-nus),  n.  [NL.  (Merrem),  <  Ar. 
waran,  lizard:  "see  varan.]  The  typical  genus 
of  Faranidse:  synonymous  with  Monitor,  some 
of  the  fossil  monitors  reached  a  length  of  30  feet,  as  V. 
(Megaioriea)  priseus  from  the  Pleistocene  of  Queensland. 
See  cut  under  acrodont. 

vardet  (vSr'det),  n.    An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
form  of  verdict.    HalliweU.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
The'act  of  vardingalet  (var'ding-gal),  n.    An  old  spelling 


The  coaches  were  numbered,  although  I  can  only  find 
one  notice  of  it :  "So  that,  rather  than  to  stand  a  Vapula- 
tion,  one  of  them  took  Notice  ot  his  Number ; "  and  the 
coachmen  were  noted  for  their  incivility. 

Ashton,  Social  Lite  in  Beign  ot  Queen  Anne,  II.  171. 

vapuiatory  (vap'u-la-to-ri),  a.    [<  vapulate  +  vareH  (vSr),  n. 
-ory.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  vapulation.    [Bare.]    yardstick,  <  L. 


[Rare.]  of  farthingale. 

Or,  if  they  [stiff  pickadils]  would  not  bend,  whipping 
your  rebellious  vardingdles  with  my  [Cupid's]  bow  stnng, 
and  made  them  run  up  into  your  waists  (they  have  lain  so 
flat)  for  fear  of  my  indignation. 

B.  Jonsotl,  Challenge  at  Tilt. 


[<  Sp.  Pg.  vara,  a  rod,  pole, 
vara,  wooden  horse  or  trestle 


variable  +  .4ty.]  1.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  variable ;  variableness. 

A  very  tew  nebulss  have  been  suspected  ot  variabaity. 
But  in  almost  every  instance  the  supposed  change  has 
Been  traced  to  errors  ot  observation,  impurity  ot  flie  at- 
mosphere, or  other  causes. 

Appleton's  Ann.  Cyc,  1886,  p.  66. 
2.  In  Uol.,  ability  to  vary;  capability  of  varia- 
tion ;  susceptibility  to  modification  under  condi- 
tions of  environment,  whether  inherited  or  ac- 
quired; that  plasticity  or  modifiability  of  any 
organism  in  virtue  of  which  an  animal  or  a  plant 
may  change  in  form,  structure,  function,  size, 
color,  or  other  character,  lose  some  character  or 
acquu-e  another,  and  thus  deviate  from  its  pa- 
rent-form ;  also,  the  kind  or  rate  of  variation  in 
a  given  instance ;  the  fact  or  act  of  varying.  See 

a^ri*?''^'  h  ,*«"«'2'.  6.  Variability  or  mutability  of 
some  kind  and  to  some  extent  is  inherent  in  all  organisms, 
SSoHf  tr«'?"'l8sible  like  any  other  natural  attribute  or 
^hn.  S,'  li  IS  therefore  scarcely  the  antithesis  of  heredity 
(though  the  latter  term  often  indicates  or  implies  such 
?  i?  type  ?\an  organism  may  derive  from  fts  parent- 
«P^irf"  "];«''  ""i"!^'  "  '°  '«'»'•>  *!>»*  'o™  '"Stead  of 
BvlVfMf  *  ?  •''flefe?'  Jorm) :  yet  variabUity  has  somewhat 
^Si„  ;^  .  ""'^  J°  *■*?  tendency  of  organisms  to  become 
adl^t  ft.**''  P,""*''i*  S."?"'  external  influences,  and  so  to 
adapt  themselves  to  their  surroundings.    Hence  variabil- 


variability 

ity,  though  Intrinalc,  ia  called  Into  play  by  the  extrinsic 
conditions  under  which  oiganlsms  vary,  and  In  this  way 
is  counteractive  ot  heredity,  or  the  tendency  to  breed  true. 
(See  ataviimi  and  selection,  8.)  The  old  nation  of  species  as 
special  creations,  and  as  among  the  "  constants  ot  nature," 
subject  to  variation  within  very  narrow  limits  which  are 
themselves  fixed  in  every  case,  finds  no  place  in  modem 
biological  conceptions.  (See  species,  5.)  The  actual  extent 
of  variation  which  results  from  variability  has  been  real- 
ized in  all  its  significance  only  within  the  past  thirty  years, 
during  which  observations  in  every  branch  ot  natural  his- 
tory have  demonstrated  the  universality  ot  the  fact,  and 
shown  the  average  rate  or  degree  of  variability  to  be  much 
greater  than  had  before  been  suspected.  The  cases  of  do- 
mestic animals  and  plants,  first  systematically  studied  by 
Darwin  with  special  reference  to  variability,  proved  to 
be  much  less  exceptional  than  they  had  been  assumed 
to  be ;  and  the  results  of  extending  the  same  researches  to 
the  variability  of  organisms  in  a  state  of  nature  may  be 
said  to  have  entirely  remodeled  biology.  See  Darwinism 
and  evoliUion,  2  (a),  (&). 

We  see  indefinite  variabilUy  In  the  endless  slight  pe- 
culiarities which  distinguish  the  individuals  of  the  same 
species,  and  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  inheri- 
rance  from  either  parent  or  from  some  more  remote  an- 
cestor. Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  23. 

3.  In  astron.,  the  fact  that  a  star  or  nebula 
changes  its  brightness  in  a  more  or  less  peri- 
odic manner — Generative  variability,  in  Ud.,  in- 
herited variability ;  inherent  tendency  to  vary  away  from 
ancestral  characters,  and  thus  not  to  revert  or  exhibit 
atavism.    See  the  quotation. 

It  is  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  modification  has 
'  been  comparatively  recent  and  extraordinarily  great  that 
we  ought  to  find  the  generative  va/riabUity,  as  it  may  be 
called,  still  present  in  a  high  degree.  For  in  this  case 
the  variability  will  seldom  as  yet  have  been  fixed  by  the 
continued  selection  of  the  Individuals  varying  in  the  re- 
quired manner  and  degree,  and  by  the  continued  rejection 
of  those  tending  to  revert  to  a  former  or  less-modified 
condition,  Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  164, 

variable  (va'ri-a-bl),  a.  and  n.  [<  P.  variable 
=  8p.  variable  =  Pg.  variavel  =  It.  variabile,  < 
LI  J.  variabilis,  changeable/  L.  variare,  change: 
see  vary.']  I,  a.  1.  Apt  to  change:  changing  or 
altering  in  a  physical  sense ;  liable  to  change ; 
changeable. 

Certeyne  carpettes,  coouerlettes,  table  clothes  and  hang- 
inges  made  of  gossamoine  silke  fynelye  wrought  after  a 
straunge  diuise  with  plesante  and  variable  colours. 

Peter  Martyr  (tr.  in  Eden's  First  Books  on  America,  ed. 

(Arber,  p.  129). 

Species  are  more  or  less  variable  under  the  influence  of 
external  conditions,  and  the  varieties  so  formed  may  or  may 
not  be  true  species.    Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  134, 

2.  In  bot.  and  eool.,  embracing  many  individuals 
and  groups  (varieties,  subspecies,  forms,  states) 
which  depart  somewhat  from  the  strict  type : 
said  of  a  species  or,  in  a  similar  sense,  of  some 
particular  character. — 3.  Liable  to  vary  or 
change,  in  a  moral  sense ;  mutable ;  fiekle ;  in- 
constant: as,  variable  mooAs. 

0,  swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  inconstant  moon. 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb, 
Iiest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable, 

Shak.,  B.  and  J.,  ii.  2.  111. 
Lydington  was  sent  to  Leith,  where  he  died,  and  was 
suspected  to  be  poisoned ;  a  Man  of  the  greatest  Under- 
standing in  the  Scottish  Nation,  and  of  an  excellent  Wit, 
but  very  variable;  for  which  George  Buchanan  called  him 
the  Chamielion.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  349. 

4.  Capable  of  being  varied,  altered,  or  changed ; 
liable  to  change;  alterable;  in  gram.,  capable 
of  inflection. 

I  am  sure  he  [Milton]  would  have  stared  if  told  that  the 

"number  of  accents"  in  a  pentameter  verse  was  vartaiU. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  297, 

5.  In  math.,  quantitatively  indeterminate,  and 
considered  with  reference  to  the  various  deter- 
minations of  quantity  that  are  possible  in  the 
ease.    See  II. 

A  quantity  is  said  to  be  unrestrictedly  variable  in  a  re- 
gion when  it  can  assume  all  numerical  values  in  this  re- 
gion. Encye.  Brit.,  XXIV.  70. 

6.  In  astron.,  changing  in  brightness Vari- 
able cut-off,  in  engines,  valve-gear  so  arranged  as  to  cut 
off  the  steam  or  other  elastic  fluid  from  its  cylinder  at 
any  determined  point  In  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  thus 
allowing  the  remaining  effort  to  be  accomplished  by  ex- 
pansion of  that  supplied  at  the  first  part  of  the  stroke. 
See  cut-off. — Variable  gear,  in  rmoli.,  a  form  of  geared 
wheels  designed  to  impartalternating changes  in  thespeed 
of  any  machine,  as  a  slow  ad- 
vance and  quick  return  in  re- 
ciprocating movements.  Such 
gears  are  made  in  the  form  of  sec- 
tors of  different  radius,  which  are 
brought  into  action  alternately 
as  the  gears  revolve.  Another 
form  ot  variable-speed  mecha- 
nism employs  geared  wheels  of 
different  diameters,  with  abroad 
drum  for  a  belt,  the  drum  being 
divided  into  different  sections, 
and  each  section  connected  by 
a  separate  shaft  or  sleeve  with 
one  of  the  gears.  By  shifting  the 
belt  to  different  sections  of  the 
drum,  variations  in  the  speed 
are  obtained.  In  other  forms  of 
variable-speed  mechanism,  cones 
and  disks  are  used  in  frictional 
contact,  the  variations  being  ob-            Variable  Gear, 
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tained  by  changing  the  point  of  contact  of  the  two  cones 
or  disks ;  the  common  case-pulley  is  also  a  form  of  variable- 
speed  mechanism.  See  pulley.— VaxiaMe  motion,  in 
meeh.,  motion  which  is  produced  by  the  action  of  a  force 
which  varies  in  intensity.— Variable  screw.  See  screws. 
—Variable  species,  in  biol.,  any  species  whose  variations 
are  notably  numerous  or  marked,  or  whose  rate  of  varia- 
bility is  decidedly  above  the  average.  (See  def.  2.)  All 
species  are  variable,  and  incessantly  varying ;  but  some 
show  less  flxity  ot  characters  than  others,  or  are  Just  now 
undergoing  much  modiflcation,  or  happen  to  be  among 
those  of  which  we  possess  many  specimens  illustrating 
marked  departures  from  the  assumed  type-form,  as  sub- 
species, varieties,  etc. ;  and  such  are  the  variable  species 
ot  the  naturalists'  every-day  language,  so  called  by  way  of 
emphasis,  not  of  strict  deflnition.  See,  for  example,  stniw- 
icrry. -Variable-speed  pulleys,  an  arrangement  of 
pulleys  and  gears  to  produce  changing  speeds ;  variable- 
speed  wheels.— Variable-speed  wheels,  wheels  com- 
biued  to  transmit  variable  motion ;  variable-speed  pul- 
leys,— Variable  star,  in  astron.,  a  star  which  under- 
goes a  periodical  increase  and  diminution  of  its  luster. 
=Syn.  1  and  3.  Wavering,  unstable,  vacillating,  fluctu- 
ating, fitful. 

II,  w.  1.  That  which  is  variable;  that  which 
varies,  or  is  subject  or  liable  to  vary  or  change. 

There  are  many  variables  among  the  conditions  vrhich 
conspire  for  the  production  of  a  good  photograph. 

J.  If.  Loekyer. 

2.  In  math.,  a  quantity  which  is  indeterminate, 
and  is  considered  with  reference  to  its  different 
possible  values ;  originally,  a  quantity  capable 
of  values  continuously  connected  in  one  dimen- 
sion, so  that  it  could  be.  conceived  as  running 
through  them  all  in  the  course  of  time.  This 
meaning  still  remains ;  but  we  now  speak  of  the  position 
of  a  point  as  variable  in  two  or  three  dimensions,  and  we 
also  speak  of  the  arguments  of  functions  in  tlie  calculus 
of  finite  differences,  where  there  is  no  approach  to  con- 
tinuity, as  variables.  The  difference  between  an  inde- 
terminate constant  and  a  variable  is  frequently  a  mere 
difference  of  designation ;  but  constants,  though  indeter- 
minate, are  not  usually  considered  with  reference  to  the 
different  values  which  they  may  take.  Mathematically 
there  is  very  little  (and  no  precise)  difference  between  a 
variable  and  an  unknown. 

3.  A  shifting  wind,  as  opposed  to  a  trade-wind ; 
hence,  the  variables,  the  intermediate  region  or 
belt  between  the  northeast  and  the  southeast 
trade-winds.  The  region  varies  in  width  from  about 
ISO  to  500  miles,  and  is  characterized  by  calms,  shifting 
breezes,  and  sometimes  violent  squalls,  the  laws  ot  which 
are  not  so  readily  understood  as  are  those  of  the  trade- 
winds.  The  name  is  also  generally  given  to  those  parts 
of  the  ocean  where  variable  winds  may  be  expected, 

t  We  find  uniform  trade-winds  on  each  side  the  equator, 
almost  uniting  near  it,  and  without  a  space  of  continuous 
"rains" — a  limited  Interval  only  of  variables  and  calms 
being  found,  during  about  ten  months  of  the  year. 

Fits  Roy,  Weather  Book,  p.  125. 

Complex  variable.  See  complex.—  Dependent  vari- 
able, any  variable  not  the  independent  one. — Indepen- 
dent variable,  in  the  calculus,  the  variable  with  ref- 
erence to  which  the  differentiations  are  performed ;  the 
variable  to  which  the  differentiations  refer ;  also,  the  vari- 
able which  is  considered  first,  or  as  the  parameter  for  the 
others.  In  any  problem  which  may  be  proposed,  it  is  a 
mere  matter  of  convenience  what  variable  shall  be  taken 
as  the  independent  one ;  but  after  the  equation  is  con- 
structed the  matter  is  in  many  cases  determinate.  In 
partial  differential  equations,  equations  of  surfaces,  etc., 
there  are  two  or  more  independent  variables. 
variableness  (va'ri-a-bl-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  variable,  (a)  In  a  physical  sense, 
susceptibility  of  change ;  liableness  or  aptness  to  alter  or 
to  be  altered ;  changeableness ;  variability :  as,  the  varia- 
bleness of  the  weather.  (6)  In  a  moral  sense,  mutability ; 
inconstancy;  unsteadiness;  fickleness;  levity:  as,  thevo- 
riablenets  of  human  emotions. 

The  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  variaUenesa,  nei- 
ther shadow  of  turning  [with  whom  can  be  no  variation, 
neither  shadow  that  is  cast  by  turning,  B.y.]     Jas.  i.  17. 

variably  (va'ri-a-bli),  adv.  In  a  variable  man- 
ner; changeably;  inconstantly;  unsteadily. 

variance  (va'ri-ans),  n.  [<  MB.  variance,  vari- 
aunee,  <  OF.  *vdriance  =  It.  varianea,i  L.  vari- 
antia,  a  difference,  diversity,  <  varian(t-)s,  va- 
riant: see  variantj]  1.  The  state  of  being  or 
the  act  of  becoming  variant ;  alteration ;  varia- 
tion; change ;  difference. 

Withoute  chaunge  or  variaunee. 

Bom.  of  the  Rose,  1,  S438. 

2.  In  law,  a  discrepancy:  (a)  Between  plead- 
ings and  proof,  as  where  a  complaint  mentions 
a  wrong  date,  or  the  facts  prove  to  be  different 
from  what  was  alleged.  (&)  Between  the  form 
of  the  writ  or  process  by  which  the  action  was 
commenced  and  the  form  of  the  declaration  or 
complaint.  Formerly,  when  variances  were  deemed 
more  important  than  now,  variarue  was  often  defined  as  a 
fatal  discrepancy  or  disagreement,  etc. ;  but  in  civU  cases 
such  variances  between  pleading  and  proof  as  do  not  ac- 
tually mislead  the  adverse  party  are  now  disregarded  as 
immaterial,  and  many  others  are  amendable.  Under  what 
is  known  in  the  United  States  as  the  Code  Practice,  vari- 
ance is  used  to  designate  a  discrepancy  in  some  particu- 
lars only,  and  is  amendable  if  it  has  not  misled,  while  a 
failure  of  proof  as  to  the  entire  scope  and  meaning  of  an 
allegation  Is  not  regarded  as  a  mere  variance,  but  fatal, 

3.  Difference  that  produces  disagreement  or 
controversy;  dispute;  dissension;  discord. 


variation 

A  sort  of  poor  souls  met,  God's  fools,  good  master. 
Have  had  some  little  variance  amongst  ourselves. 

Fletcher,  Beggars'  Bush,  it  1. 
Even  among  the  zealous  patrons  of  a  council  of  state, 
the  most  irreconcilable  variance  is  discovered  concerning 
the  mode  in  which  it  ought  to  be  constituted. 

Madison,  Federalist,  No,  38, 
4t.  Variableness;  inconstancy. 

She  is  Fortune  verely, 
In  whom  no  man  shulde  auye. 
Nor  in  hir  yettis  have  flaunce. 
She  is  so  fulle  of  variawnce. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  5482. 
At  variance,  ((c)  In  a  state  of  difference  or  disagreement. 
She  runs,  but  hopes  she  does  not  run  unseen. 
While  a  kind  glance  at  her  pursuer  flies. 
How  much  at  variance  are  her  feet  and  eyes ! 

Pope,  Spring,  1,  60. 
In  proportion  as  men  are  habituated  to  maintain  their 
own  claims  while  respecting  the  claims  of  others  ...  is 
produced  a  mental  attitude  at  varianm  with  that  which 
accompanies  subjection.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  462. 
(&)  In  a  state  of  controversy  or  dissension ;  in  a  state  of 
opposition  or  enmity. 
1  am  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against  his  father. 

Mat.  X.  35. 
The  Spaniards  set  York  and  Staideyat  variance;  they 
poyson  York,  and  seize  upon  his  Goods. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  373. 
=S^  1  and  3.  Disagreement,  etc.  See  difference. 
variant  (va'ri-ant),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  variaunt, 
varyavMt,  <  Oi'.  va/riant,  F.  variant  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  variante,  <  L.  varian{t-)s,  ppr.  of  varia/re, 
change,  vary:  see  va/ry.'\  1,  a.  1.  Different; 
diverse;  having  a  different  form  or  character: 
as,  a  variant  form  or  spelling  of  a  word. 

He  [Hooper]  adopted  them  [Forty-two  Articles]  so  far 
as  he  liked,  in  his  own  visitation  Articles,  anticipating 
their  publication  by  two  years ;  and  this  diocesan  variant 
edition,  so  to  call  it,  is  of  value  as  giving  the  mind  of  the 
father  of  Nonconformity,  or  at  least  the  most  eminent 
puritan  contemporary,  on  several  important  points. 

R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng;,  xz.,  note. 

2.  Variable ;  varying ;  changing ;  inconstant. 
So  variaunt  of  diversitee 
That  men  in  everiche  myghte  se 
Bothe  gret  anoy  and  ek  swetnesse. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1, 1917. 
While  above  in  the  variant  breezes 
Numberless  noisy  weathercocks  rattled  and  sang  ot  muta- 
tion. Lrni^feUow,  Evangeline,  i.  1. 

3t.  Unsettled;  restless. 

He  is  heer  and  ther; 
He  is  so  variaunt,  he  abit  nowher. 

Chaucer,  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1. 164. 

II,  n.  Something  that  is  substantially  the 
same,  though  in  a  different  form;  in  etym.,  a 
variant  form  or  spelling  of  the  same  original 
word;  in  lit.,  a  different  reading  or  spelling. 

These  stories  [French  Folk-lore]  are  .  .  .  interesting 
variants  of  those  common  to  the  rest  of  Europe, 

y.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVII.  519. 

It  may  be  objected  that  some  of  these  [local  circum- 
stances] are  the  characteristics  of  a  variant  rather  than 
of  a  "version."  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  XI.  70. 

variate  (va'ri-at),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  variated, 
ppr.  variating.  [<  L.  variatus,  pp.  of  variare, 
change,  vary:  see  vary.]  I.  trans.  To  make 
different;  vary;  diversify. 

What  was  the  cause  of  their  multiplied,  variated  com- 
plotments  against  her? 

Dean  King,  Sermon  on  the  Fifth  of  November,  1608,  p.  33. 

[{Latham.) 

II.  intrans.  To  alter;  vary;  change. 

That  which  we  touch  with  times  doth  variate. 
Now  hot,  now  cold,  and  sometimes  temperate. 

Sylvester,  tr,  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  2. 
This  artificial  change  is  but  a  fixation  of  nature's  incon- 
stancy, helping  its  variating  infirmities. 

Jer.  Taylor  (?),  Artif .  Baiidsomeness,  p.  43.    {Latham.) 

variate  (va'ri-at),  a.  [<  ME.  variate,  <  L.  vari- 
atus, pp.:  see  the  verb.]  Varied;  variegated; 
diverse. 

Olyve  is  pulde  of  coloure  variate. 

PMadiwt,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  209. 

variatedi  (va'ri-a-ted),  a.  [<  L.  variatiis,  pp.  of 
variare,  ysiiy:  see  variate.]  Varied;  diversified; 
variate. 

variated^,  a.    Same  as  varriated. 
Smooth,  variated,  unangular  bodies. 

Burke,  Sublime  and  Beautiful.    (Richardson.) 

variation  (va-ri-a'shon),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  variaoyon,  <  ME.  variaeiQun,  <  OF.  (and  P.) 
variation  =  Sp.  variaeion  =  Pg.  variofSo  =  It. 
variazione,  <  L.  variatio{n^),  a  difference,  vari- 
ation, <  variare,  pp.  variatus,  change,  vary:  see 
vary.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of  varying;  par- 
tial change  in  form,  position,  state,  or  quali- 
ties; alteration;  mutation;  diversity;  vari- 
ance ;  modification :  as,  variations  of  color ;  the 
slow  variation  of  language. 

After  much  variatiwi  of  opinions,  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  was  acquit  ot  treason. 

Sir  J.  Hayward,  J,ife  and  Keign  of  Edw.  VI.,  p.  322. 
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It  is  well  known  that  in  some  instances  of  insidious 
shock,  and  in  the  earlier  stages  of  purulent  intecUon,  the 
pulse  will  sometimes  beat  without  abnormal  variaHon. 

J.  M.  Carrwchan,  Operative  Surgery,  p.  120. 
2.  The  extent  to  which  a  thing  varies ;  the  de- 
gree, interval,  or  amount  of  departure  from  a 
former  condition,  position,  or  relation ;  amount 
or  rate  of  change:  as,  a  variation  of  two  de- 
grees ;  a  variation  of  twopence  in  the  pound. 

The  variaUons  due  to  fatigue,  fluctuation  of  the  atten- 
tion, and  the  like,  were  largely  balanced. 

W.  B.  Bunnltam,  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  IL  591. 
3t.  Difference. 

There  is  great  variation  between  him  that  is  raised  to 
the  sovereignty  by  the  favour  of  his  peers  and  him  that 
comes  to  it  by  the  suffrage  of  the  people. 

B.  Jovson,  Discoveries. 
4t.  Variance;  dissension;  discord. 

Thus  the  christen  realmea  were  in  va/riiuiyon,  and  the 
churches  in  great  dyOerence. 

Bemen,  tr.  of  Froissart's  Chron.,  cccxliv. 

5.  In  gram.,  change  of  form  of  words,  as  in 
declension,  conjugation,  etc.;  inflection. 

The  regular  declensions  and  variations  of  nouns  and 
verbs  should  be  early  and  thoroughly  learnt. 

TTafts,  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  I.  vii.  §  1. 

6_.  In  astron.,  any  deviation  from  the  mean  or- 
bit or  mean  motion  of  a  heavenly  body,  occa- 
sioned by  another  disturbing  body,  when  these 
deviations  are  compensated  in  comparatively  short  periods 
of  time  they  are  called  periodic  vaHatiojw,  but  when  the 
compensation  requires  an  immense  period  of  time  for  its 
consummation  the  variation  is  called  a  secular  variation. 

7.  In  physics  and  nav.,  the  deviation  of  a  mag- 
netic needle  from  the  true  north,  denoted  by  the 
angle  which  the  vertical  plane  passing  through 
the  poles  of  the  needle  freely  suspended,  and 
undisturbed  by  local  attraction,  makes  with  the 
geographical  meridian  of  the  place :  generally 
and  more  properly  called  declination,  ihevaria. 
tion  of  the  compass  does  not  remain  constantly  the  same  in 
the  same  place,  but  undergoes  certain  diurnal,  secular,  and 
accidental  changes.  Of  these  the  diurnal  changes  amount 
to  only  a  small  fraction  of  a  degree ;  the  secular  change, 
however,  may  amount  to  20°  or  30*  or  more,  and  goes 
through  a  long  cycle  requiring  for  its  completion  some 
three  or  four  centuries.  Thus,  in  the  year  1576,  in  Lon- 
don, the  variation  was  11°  15'  east ;  in  1662  the  needle 
painted  due  north,  after  which  time  it  traveled  about  24i° 
to  the  westward  (the  maximum  being  in  1816) ;  the  varia- 
tion is  now  considerably  less,  and  is  continually  decreas- 
ing. It  is  very  different,  however,  in  different  parts  of  the 
globe.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  the  varisr 
tion  is  now  westerly,  and  has  been  increasing  s^nce  the  last 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  the  annual  change 
is  now  less  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  In  the  western 
United  States  the  variation  is  easterly,  and  has  been  in 
general  diminishing ;  for  a  region  in  the  extreme  south- 
west, however,  the  needle  is  now  stationary.  The  acciden- 
tal variations  are  such  as  accompany  magnetic  storms,  and 
are  most  frequent  and  violent  at  periods  of  about  eleven 
and  a  half  years,  corresponding  to  the  sun-spot  period. 
See  declination,  agonic^  isogonic^. 

The  divergence  of  the  position  of  the  magnetic  needle 
from  the  true  north- and-south  line  is  called  its  declina- 
tion, or,  by  nautical  men,  its  variation. 

Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  10. 

8.  In  hiol.,  the  act,  process,  or  result  of  devia- 
tion from  a  given  type  of  form  or  structure  in 
a  plastic  vegetable  or  animal  organization,  by 
means  of  natural  selection ;  or  the  sum  of  the 
phenomena  resulting  from  the  influence  of  con- 
ditions of  environment,  as  opposed  to  those 
which  would  have  been  exhibited  had  the  law 
of  heredity  alone  been  operative.  Bee  varia- 
MUty,  2,  and  va/riety,  6.  Variation  in  the  biological 
sense  is  the  accomplishment  of  that  which  variability  per^ 
mits,  environment  requires,  and  selection  directs;  it  cov- 
ers the  whole  range  of  deviation  from  a  given  type,  stock, 
or  parent-form.  Individual  variation  may  be  teratological, 
resulting  in  malformations  or  monstrosities,  which  are 
quite  aside  from  the  normal  course  of  evolution,  and  prob- 
ably never  in  perpetuity,  though  some  f  realms  of  nature, 
not  decidedly  pathological  or  morbid,  are  sometimes  trans- 
mitted, as  polydactylism  in  man,  and  the  like.  Another 
series  of  variations,  less  decidedly  at  variance  with  an  ordi- 
nary development,  and  if  not  useless  at  least  not  hurtful  to 
the  organism,  result  in  numberless  sports,  especially  of 
cultivated  plants  and  domesticated  animals,  which  tend  to 
perpetuation  or  may  be  perpetuated  artiflcially.  (See  sdec- 
turn, 3 (artificial  and methodicalXsport, »- ,  S,  and  strain^,  1.) 
The  usual  course  of  variation  on  a  grand  scale  is  believed 
to  be  by  the  natural  selection  of  useful  characters  to  be 
preserved  and  increased,  with  such  decrease  or  extinction 
of  their  opposites  as  tends  to  their  further  improvement. 
The  first  decided  steps  in  tMs  direction  are  seen  in  the 
(mainly  geographical  or  climatic)  varieties,  races,  subspe- 
cies, and  conspecies  of  ordinary  descriptive  zodlogy  and 
botan3[ ;  a  step  fnrther  brings  us  to  the  species ;  and  most 
biologists  hold  that  such  increments  of  differences  by  insen- 
sible degrees  have  in  fact  resulted  in  the  genus,  the  family, 
and  all  other  distinctions  which  can  be  predicated  among 
animals  and  plants.  VaHaiimt,  is  used  in  a  more  abstract 
sense,  as  nearly  synonymous  with  variability:  as,  a  theory 
of  variation;  and  in  a  more' concrete  sense,  like  variety : 
as,  this  specimen  is  a  variatimi  of  that  one. 

Some  authors  use  the  term  variation  in  a  technical 
sense,  as  implying  a  modifioation  directly  due  to  the 
physical  conditions  of  life ;  and  variations  in  this  sense 
are  supposed  not  to  be  inherited. 

Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  25. 
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No  two  plants  are  indistinguishable,  and  no  two  animals 
are  without  differences.  Variation  is  coextensive  with 
Heredity.  B.  Speneer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  §  85. 

9.  In  music,  a  tune  or  theme  repeated  with 
changes,  elaborations,  or  embellishments,  es- 
pecially when  made  one  of  a  series  of  move- 
ments aiming  to  develop  the  capacities  of  a 
given  subject.  The  impulse  to  compose  sets  of  va- 
riations of  a  melody  was  one  of  the  early  fruits  of  the  de- 
sire for  extended  works  in  whicli  an  artistic  unity  should 
be  manifest.  In  the  beginning  of  this  century  this  impulse 
was  doubtless  indulged  to  excess,  ingenuity  of  mechani- 
cal invention  and  the  desire  for  executive  display  being 
unduly  prominent.  But  essentially  the  idea  of  the  repe- 
tition of  a  given  theme  with  decoration  and  transforma- 
tion is  involved  in  the  wliole  theory  of  thematic  develop- 
ment. The  particular  devices  used  to  produce  variations 
— such  as  melodic  figuration,  alteration  of  harmonic  struc- 
ture, change  of  mode  or  tonality,  change  of  rhythm,  ete. 

—  are  too  many  to  be  enumerated.  Variations  were  for- 
merly called  doubles. 

10.  In  the  calculus,  an  infinitesimal  increment 
of  a  function,  due  to  changes  in  the  values  of 
the  constants,  and  affecting  it,  therefore,  in 
different  amounts  for  different  values  of  the 
variables. — 11.  InaZg'. :  (a)  The  following  of 
a  +  sign  after  a  —  sign,  or  vice  versa,  in  a  row 
of  signs.  (6)  A  linear  arrangement  t)f  some 
of  a  given  set  of  objects  or  of  all.  Thus,  there  are 
fifteen  variations  of  the  letter^  A,  B,  0,  as  follows :  A,  B, 
C,  AB,  BA,  BC,  CB,  CA,  AC,  ABC,  BCA,  CAB,  CBA,  BAC, 
ACB.-P Analogous  vsiriatlon,  in  Uol.,  a  variation  oc- 
curring in  a  species  or  variety  which  resembles  a  nor- 
mal character  in  another  and  distinct  species  or  varied ; 
a  parallel  variation.  Darwin,  Var.  of  Animals  and  Plants. 

—  Correlated  variation,  in  Uol.,  a  variation  in  any  part 
of  one  organism  which  is  correlated  with  and  consequent 
upon  the  variation  of  another  part  of  the  same  organism. 
The  idea  is  that  the  whole  organization  of  any  individual 
is  so  bound  together  during  its  growth  and  development 
that  when  slight  variations  in  any  one  part  occur,  and  are 
accumulated  through  natural  selection,  other  parts  be- 
come modified.  Darwin.,  Grig,  of  Species,  p.  146. — Func- 
tion Of  limited  variation.    See.^nctum.— Method  of 

concomitant  variations.    See  metfwd method  or 

calculus  of  variations,  a  branch  of  the  differential  cal- 
culus established  by  the  BernouUis,  Euler,  and  Lagrange, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  solve  certain  problems,  called 
problems  of  imperimetry,  in  which  one  curve,  surface,  etc., 
is  compared  with  another  in  regard  to  certain  conditions. 
For  example,  the  earliest  problem  of  the  calculus  of  varia- 
tions was  that  of  the  brachistochrone — Given  two  points 
A  and  B,  to  find  the  curve  along  which  a  particle  will  fall 
in  least  time  from  A  to  B.  ,A  variation  is  denoted  by  a 
lower-case  Greek  delta. — Movements  of  variation,  in 
physiol.,  movements  exhibited  by  mobile  organs  in  plants,, 
generally  occurring  in  response  to  an  external  stimula- 
tion, as  in  the  sensitive  plant. — Parallel  vaxiation,  in 
Uol.,  same  as  analoffoiis  variation.  Darwin,  Var.  of  Ani- 
mals and  Plants. — Right  of  variation,  in  canon  law, 
the  right  of  a  lay  patron  during  an  established  period 
to  suggest,  for  confirmation  by  the  proper  ecclesiastical 
authority,  the  diversion  of  a  benefice  already  presented  to 
a  different  candidate.  A  right  of  variation  by  which  the 
ecclesiastic  having  the  appointing  power  is  obliged  to  ap- 
point the  second  candidate  presented  is  calleA  privative; 
and  the  right  of  presentation  by  which  he  may  appoint  at 
his  own  discretion  either  of  the  candidates  presented  is 
called  cum/ulakve.  McClintock  and  Strong. —  Variation 
of  parameters,  a  change  in  an  equation  by  which  some 
of  its  constants  are  made  functions  of  the  variables.  The 
application  of  this  device  to  the  solution  of  differential 
equations  is  called  the  method  of  the  variation  ((f  parame- 
ters.— Variation  of  the  elements,  a  method  for  the  so- 
lution of  a  dynamical  problem  which  differs  only  slightly 
from  another  whose  solution  is  known.— Variation  of 
the  moon,  an  inequality  in  the  moon's  rate  of  motion, 
occasioned  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  and  depending  as 
to  its  degree  on  the  moon's  position  in  her  orbif^  consisting 
in  an  acceleration  in  longitude  from  the  quadratures  to  the 
syzygies,  and  a  retardation  from  the  syzygies  to  the  quad- 
ratures. It  was  discovered  by  Tyeho  Brahe  (1546-1801).— 
Variation-permanence.  See Ne!wton*s  rule,  under  ru2ei. 
— Variations  of  state,  in  engraving,  the  results  of  all 
changes  made  on  a  plate  by  cutting,  retouching,  eraBing 
inscriptions  and  substituting  others,  altering  publisher's 
address,  methods  of  printing,  ete.,  according  to  which,  in 
important  engravings,  i^e  impressions  are  classified. 

variational  (va-ri-a'shgn-al),  a.  [<  variation 
+  -al.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  variation,  espe- 
cially in  its  biological  senses :  as,  a  variational 
fact  or  doctrine ;  variational  characters :  in  the 
latter  instance,  synonjrmoua  with  va/rietal.  En- 
cyc.  Brit,  XXIV.  77. 

variation-chart  (va-ri-a'shgn-chart),  n.  A 
chart  on  which  lines,  called  isogonic  lines,  are 

.  drawn  passing  through  places  having  the  same 
magnetic  variation.     See  out  imder  isogonic. 

variation-compass  (va-ri-a'shon-kum^'pas),  n. 
A  declination-compass. 

variator  (va'ri-a-tgr),  n.  A  joint  used  in  under- 
ground electrical  mains  to  allow  for  the  expan- 
sion or  contraction  of  the  metal  with  changes 
of  temperature. 

varicated(var'i-ka-ted),fli.  [<NL.»arM;(»a«c-), 
a  varix,  -i-  -aie^  +  -ed!2.]  In  conch.,  having 
varices;  marked  by  varicose  formations. 

varication  (var-i-ka'shgn),  n.  [<  NL.  varix 
(varic-)  +  -ation.']  In  conch.,  formation  of  a 
varix ;  a  set  or  system  of  varices. 

varicella  fvar-i-sel'S,),  n.  [=  P.  varicelle,  <  NL. 
varicella,  <  varHola)  +  dim.  -c-eUa.']    A  specific 
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contagious  disease,  usually  of  childhood,  char- 
acterized by  an  eruption  of  vesicles  of  moder- 
ate size,  filled  with  a  clear,  slightly  yellowish 
fluid;  chicken-pox;  swine-pox.  There  is  usually 
but  little  if  any  fever  or  other  constitutional  disturbance. 
Earely  one  or  more  of  the  vesicles  will  leave  a  slight  pit 
in  the  skin  resembling  a  smallpox-soar.  The  disease  is 
very  mild,  and  is  seldom  ornever  fatal.— Varicella  gan- 
grenosa, a  rare  form  of  chicken-pox  in  which  the  eruption 
terminates  in  gangrenous  ulceration. 

varicellar  (var-i-sel'ar),  a.  [<  varicella  +  -oj'3.] 
Of  or  relating  to  varicella.—  VarioeUar  fever,  (o) 
The  initial  fever  of  chicken-pox.  (6)  Modified  smallpox ; 
varioloid.    (Rare  and  erroneous.] 

varicellate  (var-i-sel'at),  a.  [<  varicella  + 
-afei.]    In  conch.,  having  small  varices. 

varicelloid  (var-i-sel'oid),  a.  [<  varicella  + 
-oid.'i  Resembling  varicella — ^Varicelloid  small- 
pox, modified  smallpox ;  varioloid. 

varices,  ».     Plural  of  varix. 

variciform  (var'i-si-f  6rm),  a.  [<  L.  varix,  a  di- 
lated vein, -H/oj-wa,  form:  see/orm.]  Resem- 
bling a  varix;  varicose;  knotty. 

varicobl^baron  (var"i-ko-blef'a-ron),  n. 
[NL.,  <  L.  varix  {varic-\  a  dilated  vein,  -I-.  Grr. 
BMtfiapov,  eyelid.]    A  varicose  tumor  of  the  eye- 

varicocele  (var'i-ko-sel),  n.  [=  F.  varicocile, 
<  L.  varix,  a  dilated  vein,  +  Gr.  k^^i?,  a  tumor.] 
A  tumor  in  the  scrotum,  composed  of  the  vari- 
cosed  veins  of  the  spermatic  cord.  The  term  was 
employed  by  the  older  medical  writers  to  designate  also  a 
varicose  condition  of  the  scrotal  veins. 

varicoid  (var'i-koid),  a.  [<  L.  varix,  a  dilated 
vein,  +  -oid.^    Same  as  variciform. 

varicolored,  varicoloured  (va'ri-kul-grd),  a.  ■ 
[<  L.  varius,  various,  +  color,  color,  +  -ed^.} 
Diversified  in  color;  variegated;  motley. 
Vary-colour'd  shells.  Tennyson,  Arabian  Nights. 

The  right  wing  of  Schleiermacher's  varicolored  follow- 
ing. The  American,  VII.  273. 

varicolorous  (va-ri-kul'or-us),  a.  [<  L.  varius, 
various,  +  color,  colorj  +  -ous.']  Variously 
colored ;  variegated  in  color. 

varicorn  (va'ri-k6rn),  a.  and  n.    [<  L.  varius, 
various,  +  cornu  =  B.  horn.']    I,  a.  Having 
diversiform  or  variously  shaped  antennse ;  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Varicomes. 
II.  n.  A  varicorn  beetle. 

Varicomes  (va-ri-k6r'nez),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
L.  varius,  various,  -I-  cornu  =  E.  horn."]  In 
some  systems,  a  legion  of  Coleoptera,  including 
the  clavieorns,  lamellicoms,  and  serricoms. 
[Rare.] 

varicose  (var'i-kos),  a.  [<  L.  varicosus,  fuU  of 
dilated  veins,  <  v,arix  (varic-),  a  dilated  vein: 
see  varix.]  1 .  Of  or  relating  to  varix ;  affected 
with  varix. 

I  observed  that  nearly  all  of  them  [bearers]  had  large 
varicose  veins  in  their  lees,  owing  to  the  severity  of  their 
avocation.  W.  H.  BusseU,  Diaiy  in  India,  II.  91. 

The  skin  covering  the  morbid  growth  was  rongh,  ahd 
showed  large  blue  varicose  veins  ramifying  over  tiie  sur- 
face. J.  11.  Camachan,  Operative  Surgery,  p.  79. 

2.  Designed  for  the  cure  or  relief  of  varicose 
veins:  applied  to  elastic  fabrics  made  into 
stockings,  bandages,  etc.,  used  for  this  pur- 
pose.—3.  In  2o67.,  prominent  and  tortuous,  as 
formations  upon  a  shell;  resembling  or  hav- 
ing varices ;  varioated — varicose  aneurism,  an 
aneurismal  sac  having  communication  with  both  an  artery 
and  a  vein.  See  ane/arigmal  varix,  under  aneurismal. — 
Varicose  angioma,  dilatation  of  the  minute  veins  or 
venous  radicles.— Varicose  lymphatics,  dUatod  lym- 
phatic vessels.— Varicose  ulcer,  an  ulcer  of  the  leg 
caused  by  the  presence  of  varicose  veins.— Varicose 
veins,  a  condition  in  which  the  superficial  veins,  usually 
of  the  lower  extremity,  are  dUated,  the  valves  giving 
them  a  beaded  appearance. 

varicosed  (var'i-kost),  a.  [<  varicose  +  -ed^.] 
In  a  condition  of  varix:  noting  veins. 

varicosity  (var-i-kos'i-ti),  n.)  pL  varicosities 
(-tiz).     [<  varicose  +  'kty.]    A  varix. 

varicous  (var'i-kus),  a.  [<  L.  varicosus,  vari- 
cose :  see  varicose.]    Same  as  varicose. 

varicula  (va-rik'u-la),  n.;  pi.  variculee  (-le). 
[NL.,  <  L.  variciUa,  dun.  of  varia  {varic-),  a  di- 
lated vein:  see  varix.]  A  varix  of  the  con- 
junctiva. » 

varied  (va'rid),  p.  a.  1.  Altered;  partially 
changed;  changed. 

These,  as  they  change.  Almighty  Father,  these 
Are  but  the  varied  God.  Thomson,  Hymn. 

2.  Characterized  by  variety;  consisting  of  va- 
rious kinds  or  sorts:  as,  a  varied  assortment 
of  goods.— 3.  Differing  from  one  another;  di- 
verse; various:  as,  commerce  with  its  varied 
interests.— 4.  Variegated  in  color:  as,  the  w- 
ned  thrush.- Varied  pickerel,  shrike,  thrush.  See 

variedly  (va'rid-li),  adm.    Diversely. 


Variegatse 

Variegatse  (va"ri-e-ga'te),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Guenfie, 
1852),  fern.  pi.  of  LL.  variega^:  see  variegate.'] 
An  important  group  of  noetttid  moths,  bel6ng- 
ing  to  the  division  Qiiadrifidse,  and  including 
eight  of  Guenfie's  families,  the  most  important 
being  the  Plusiidse.  They  have  the  body  small  or  of 
moderate  size,  the  proboscis  long  or  moderate,  palpi  well 
developed,  the  fore  wings  metallic  or  with  a  silky  luster, 
or  with  the  inner  border  angular  or  denticulate,  and  the 
hind  wings  ot  one  color,  occasionally  pale  or  yellow  with 
a  dark  border.    See  cut  under  Pluiia. 

variegate  (va'ri-e-gat),  v.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  va- 
riegated, ppr.  variegating.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  variega- 
do,  <  LL.  variegatus,  pp.  of  variegare,  make  of 
various  sorts  or  colors,  <  L.  vanus,  various  (see 
various),  +  agere,  make,  do.]  To  diversify  by 
means  of  different  tints  or  hues ;  mark  with 
different  colors  In  irregular  patches;  spot, 
streak,  dapple,  etc. :  as,  to  variegate  a  floor  with 
marble  of  different  colors. 

Each  particular  thing  is  vmiegated.oi  wears  a  mottled 
coat.  Baean,  Fable  of  Pan. 

variegated  (va'ri-e-ga4ed),  p.  a.  Varied  in  col- 
or ;  irregularly  marked  with  different  colors. — 
Variegated  copper.  Same  as  ioroite.— Variegated 
monkey,  the  douc,  Semnopitheeus  nemeeus. — Variegat- 
ed pebbleware.  See  peiiUeware.— Variegated  sand- 
stone. Same  as  New  Red  Sandatone  (which  see,  un. 
der  miuistone).— Variegated  sheldrake,  Tadoma  varie- 
^ato.— Variegated  sole.  See  «oie2.— Variegated  spi- 
der-mci^ey,  Ateles  mWei^atw.— Variegated  tanager, 
thrush,  etc.    See  the  nouns. 

variegation  (va"ri-e-ga'shon),  n.  [=  Pg.  va- 
riegagSo;  as  variegate  +  -ion.']  1.  Varied  col- 
oration ;  the  conjunction  of  various  colors  or 
color-marks;  party-coloration. — 2.  Infioi. :  {a) 
The  conjunction  of  two  or  more  colors  in  the 
petals,  leaves,  and  other  parts  of  plants.  (6)  A 
condition  of  plants  in  which  the  leaves  become 
partially  white  or  of  a  very  light  color,  from 
suppression  or  modification  of  the  ohlorophyl. 
Plants  showing  this  unnatural  condition  may  be  otherwise 
quite  healthy,  and  are  often  prized  on  account  of  their 
peculiar  appearance.  The  cause  is  not  well  known.  It 
sometimes  occurs  in  a  single  branch  of  a  tree,  and  may 
be  thence  propagated  by  grafting.  As  a  jpermanent  and 
often  congenital  peculiarity  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
chlorons  (which  compare). 

variegator  (va'ri-e-ga-tor),  n.  [<  variegate  + 
-oj-i.J    One  who  or  that  which  variegates. 

varier  (va'ri-6r),  n.    [<  va/ry  +  -eri.]   One  who 
varies ;  one  who  deviates. 
Pious  miriers  from  the  church.    Tennyian,  Sea  Dreams. 

varietal  (va-ri'e-tal),  a.  [<  variet-y  +  -al.]  In 
biol.,  having  the  character  of  a  zoological  or 
botanical  variety;  subspeoifle,  or  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  subspecies;  racial,  with  reference 
to  geographical  variation;  of  or  pertaining  to 
varieties;  variational:  as,  »anetoZ characters ; 
varietal  differences  or  distinctions.  See  varia- 
bility, 2,  variation,  8,  and  variety,  6. 

varietally  (va-ri'e-tal-i),  adv.  In  iiol.,  in  a 
varietal  manner  or  relation ;  as  a  variety;  to  a 
varietal  extent  only;  subspecifleally,  J.  W. 
Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  174. 

variety  (va-n'e-ti),  n. ;  pi.  varieties  (-tiz).  [Ear- 
ly mod.  B.'  also  varietie,  variete;  <  OP.  variete, 
F.  variSt^  =  Sp.  variedad  =  Pg.  variedade  =  It. 
varietd,,  <  L.  varieta{t-)s,  difference,  diversity, 
<  varius,  different,  various:  see  various.]  1. 
The  state  or  character  of  being  varied  or  va- 
rious; intermixture  of  different  things,  or  of 
things  different  in  form^  or  a  succession  of  dif- 
ferent things;  diversity;  multifariousness; 
absence  of  monotony  or  uniformity;  dissimili- 
tude. 

Their  Oatbes  (especially  of  their  Emperors)  are  of 
many  cuts,  and  varietie  of  fashion. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  295. 

Voffiety  I  ask  not ;  give  me  One 
To  live  perpetually  upon. 
Cowley,  The  Mistress,  Kesolved  to  be  Beloved,  i. 

Variety  'a  the  very  spice  of  life. 
That  gives  it  all  its  flavor. 

-  Coreper,  Task,  ii.  606. 

2.  Exhibition  of  different  characteristics  by 
one  individual ;  many-sidedness ;  versatility. 
Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety;  other  women  cloy 
The  appetites  they  feed.   Shak. ,  A .  and  C,  ii.  2. 241. 

3t.  Variation;  deviation;  change. 

Hee  also  declared  certeyne  thynges  as  concerninge  the 
variete  of  the  northe  pole. 

Peter  Martyr  (tr.  in  Eden's  First  Books  on  America,  ed. 

[Arber,  p.  90). 

Immouable,  no  way  obnoxious  to  varietie  or  change. 

Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  96. 

,4.  A  collection  of  different  things;  a  varied 
assortment. 

Two  Crucifixes  of  Inestimable  worth,  beset  with  won- 
derful variety  of  precious  stones,  as  Carbuncles,  Bubies, 
Diamonds.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  45. 
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5.  Something  differing  from  others  of  the 
same  general  kind;  one  of  many  things  which 
agree  in  their  general  features ;  a  sort;  a  kind: 
as,  varieties  of  rock,  of  wood,  of  land,  of  soil ;  to 
prefer  one  variety  of  cloth  to  another. — 6.  In 
biol.,  with  special  reference  to  classification: 
(a)  A  subspecies ;  a  subdivision  of  a  species ; 
an  individual  animal  or  plant  which  differs,  or 
collectively  those  individuals  which  differ,  from 
the  rest  of  its  or  their  species,  in  certain  recog- 
nizable particulars  which  are  transmissible, 
and  constant  to  a  degree,  yet  which  are  not 
specifically  distinctive,  since  they  intergrade 
with  the  characters  of  other  members  of  the 
same  species ;  a  race,  especially  a  climatic  or 
geographical  race  which  arises  without  man's 
interference.  See  species,  5.  As  the  biological  con- 
ception of  species  excludes  the  notion  of  special  creation, 
or  ot  any  original  fixation  of  specific  distinctions,  so  the 
same  conception  regards  varieties  as  simply  nascent  spe- 
cies which  may  or  may  not  be  established ;  if  established, 
varieties  have  become  species  in  the  process,  as  soon  as 
the  steps  of  that  process  are  obliterated.  A  variety  has 
in  itself  the  making  of  a  species,  and  all  species  are 
supposed  to  have  thus  been  made.  The  distinction 
being  always  in  degree  only,  and  never  in  kind,  the  actual 
repognition  of  both  varieties  and  species  for  the  pur- 
poses of  classification,  nomenclature,  and  description  is 
largely  a  matter  of  tact  and  experience.  See  trirunnialimn. 
(&)  A  race,  as  of  cultivated  plants  or  domestic 
animals;  a  stock;  a  strain;  a  sport;  a  breed: 
a  general  term,  covering  all  the  modifications 
which  may  be  impressed  upon  animals  and 
plants  by  artificial  selection.  See  the  more  dis- 
tinctive words,  especially  race,  n.,  5  (&).  Varie- 
ties of  this  grade  seldom  reach  the  permanence  of  those 
attributed  to  natural  selection,  and  tend  to  revert  if 
left  to  themselves,  though  the  actual  differences  may  be 
greater  than  those  marking  natural  varieties.  (See  Dyso- 
dtis.)  In  like  manner  the  term  variety  is  applied  to  inor- 
ganic substances  ot  the  same  kind  which  are  susceptible 
of  classification,  to  note  differences  in  color,  structure, 
crystallization,  and  the  like,  all  the  varieties  being  refer- 
able to  some  one  species  which  is  assumed  as  the  typically 
perfect  standard :  as,  varieties  of  quartz  or  of  diamond. 
See  subspecies.— C13xaa.tlC  variety,  a  natural  variety  of 
any  species  produced  by  climatic  influences,  or  specially  af- 
fected by  such  influences,  or  regarded  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  climate.  As  climate  itself  is  largely  a  matter 
of  geography,  a  climatic  variety  is  almost  necessarily  a 
geographical  variety,  and  the  t^ms  are  interchangeable. 
See  below. — Geographical  variety,  a  natural  variety 
ot  any  species  whose  range  of  distribution  is  coincident 
with  a  given  geographical  region,  and  whose  varietal  pe- 
culiarities have  been  caused  by,  or  are  dependent  for  their 
perpetuity  upon,  local  influences,  especially  climate ;  a 
climatic  variety ;  a  local  race.  Animus  and  plants  which 
have  a  wide  geographical  distribution  are  almost  always 
found  to  run  into  geographical  races,  which  may  be  so 
strongly  marked  that  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion 
among  naturalists  respecting  their  full  specific  or  only 
varietal  valuation.  The  principal  exceptions  are  in  those 
forms  whose  individuals  may  be  wide-ranging,  through  un- 
usual powers  ot  locomotion,  as  those  birds  which  perform 
extensive  annua]  migrations,  and  are  therefore  not  con- 
tinually subjected  to  modifying  local  influences.  Geo- 
graphical variation,  under  any  given  degree  ot  climatic 
difference,  is  strongly  favored  by  insulation,  or  anything 
which  tends  to  a  sort  of  natural  in-and-in  breeding  of  com- 
paratively few  individuals,  as  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
fauna  and  flora  of  islands,  where  geographical  varieties 
tend  to  develop  speedily  into  species  distinct  from  those 
of  neighboring  islands.  Mountain-ranges  and  desert  areas 
always  develop  a  fauna  and  flora  of  a  facies  peculiar  to 
themselves.  The  main  climatic  factors  in  the  evolution 
of  geographical  varieties  are  relative  temperature  and 
relative  humidity.— Variety  hybrid,  a  mongrel  resulting 
from  crossing  individuals  ot  opposite  sexes  of  different 
varieties  of  the  same  species.  They  are  much  more  nu- 
merous than  hybrids  between  different  species,  and  are 
usually  very  easy  to  bring  about  with  proper  selection  ot 
the  stocks  from  which  to  breed.  They  are  also  usually  fer- 
tile, which  as  a  rule  is  not  the  case  with  the  progeny  of 
thoroughly  distinct  species. 

variety-planer  (va-ri'e-ti-pla,"ner),  n.  See 
molding-machine,  1. 

variety-show  (va-ri'e-ti-sho),  n.  An  entertain- 
ment consisting  of  dances,  songs,  negro-min- 
strelsy, gymnastics,  or  specialties  of  any  kind, 
sometimes  including  farees  or  short  sketches 
written  to  exhibit  the  accomplishments  of  the 
company. 

variety-theater  (va-ri'e-ti-the'''a-t6r),  n.  A 
theater  devoted  to  variety-shows. 

variform  (va'ri-ffirm),  a.  [=  It.  variforme,  < 
L.  varius,  various,  +  forma,  form.]  Varied 
in  form;  having  different  shapes;  diversi- 
form. 

variformed  (va'ri-f6rmd),  a.  [<  variform  + 
-ed^.]    Same  as  variform. 

Varify  (va'ri-fi),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  varified, 
ppr.  varifying.    [<  L.  varius,  various,  +  -ficare, 
<  facere,  make,  do   (see  -fy).]    To  diversify; 
variegate ;  color  variously.     [Rare.] 
May  is  seen, 
Suiting  the  Lawns  in  all  her  pomp  and  pride 
Of  liuely  Colours,  louely  varified. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Magnificence. 

variola  (va-ri'o-la),  n.  [=  F.  variole  =  Sp.  «j- 
ruela,  <  M£i.  vo'riola,  also  variolus,  smallpox, <L. 


varioloid 

varius,  various,  spotted :  see  various.]  1 .  Small- 
pox; a  specific  contagious  disease  character- 
ized by  an  eruption  of  papules,  becoming  vesic- 
ular and  then  pustular,  and  attended  by  high 
fever,  racking  pains  in  the  head  and  spine,  and 
severe  constitutional  disturbance.  The  eruption 
in  its  vesicular  stage  is  umbilicated,  and  it  is  apt  to  leave 
a  number  of  roundish  depressed  scars,  the  pits  or  pock- 
marks.    See  smallpox. 

2.  leap.]  [NL.  (Swainson,  1839).]  A  genus  of 
fishes — Variola  confluens,  discreta,  hemorrha- 
gica. Same  as  conjivent,  discrete,  bemorrhagic  snudlpox. 
See  smallpox.— Vaxiola.  inserta,  a  smallpox  produced 
by  inoculation. — Variola  ovina,  sheep-pox. 

variolar  (va-ri'o-lar),  a.  [<  variola  +  -ar^.] 
Same  as  variolous" 

Variolaria  (va"ri-o-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  so  called 
because  the  shields  of  ttese  plants  resemble 
the  eruptive  spots  of  smallpox ;  <  ML.  variola, 
smallpox:  see  variola.]  An  old  pseudogenus 
of  lichens,  the  species  of  which  are  variously 
disposed. 

Variolarine  (va'ri-o-la'rin),  a.  [<  Variolaria  + 
-ine^.]  In  hot.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus 
Variolaria;  pustulate. 

variolarioid(va''ri-o-la'ri-oid),«.  [<  Variolaria 
+  -oid.]  In  hot,  resembling  or  pertaining  to 
the  genus  Variolaria. 

variolate  (va'ri-o-lat),  a.  [<  ML.  variola  + 
-ate^.]  1.  In  eretom.,  resembling  a  scar  of  small- 
pox: noting  impressions  or  fove»  when  they 
have  a  central  prominence. —  2.  In  bot.,  thick- 
ly marked  with  pustules  or  pits,  as  in  small- 
pox. 

variolated  (va'ri-o-la-ted),  a.  [<  variolate  + 
-ed^.]    Inoculated' with  the  virus  of  smallpox. 

variolation  (va"ri-o-la'shpn),  n.  [<  variola  + 
-ation.]  Inoculation  with  tlie  virus  of  smallpox. 

See  inoculation,  2.    Also  variolizaUon Bovine 

variolation,  inoculation  of  a  cow  with  the  virus  of  small- 
pox, tor  the  purpose  ot  obtaining  vaccine  virus  from  the 
eruption  resulting. 

variole  (va'ri-61),  n.  [<  F.  variole,  <  ML.  variola, 
smallpox:  see  variola.]  1.  In  zool.,  a  shallow 
pit,  or  slightly  pitted  marking,  like  the  pitting 
of  a  smallpox-pustule;  afoveole. — 2.  Inlithol., 
a  spherulite  of  the  rock  called  variolite. 

The  spherulites  or  varioles  [of  the  variolite-diabase  from 
the  Durance]  are  grouped  or  drawn  out  in  bauds  parallel 
to  the  surface,  being  in  some  places  almost  microscopic, 
in  others  5  centim.  in  diameter. 

Cole  and  Gregory,  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  XLVL  312, 

variolic  (va-ri-ol'ik),  a.  [=  P.  varioligue;  as 
variola  +  -ic]    Variolous. 

variolite  (va'ri-o-lit),  n.  [<  variola  -f-  -ite^.]  A 
rock  in  which  there  is  a  more  or  less  distinctly 
concretionary  arrangement,  giving  rise  to  pus- 
tular or  pea-like  forms  which  are  disseminated 
through  a  finely  erystalliae  ground-mass,  and 
which,  from  their  resemblance  as  seen  on  wea- 
thered surfaces  to  smallpox-pustules,  have  for 
hundreds  of  years  made  this  rock  an  object  of 
curiosity,  in  India  variolite  has  been  held  in  high  re- 
spect as  a  preventive  ot  or  cure  for  smallpox,  being  worn  as 
an  amulet  suspended  from  the  neck,  or  used  in  other  similar 
ways.  The  name  by  which  it  has  been  known  there  is  ffo- 
mavM.  From  the  time  of  Aldrovandi  till  now,  variolite 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  geologists  and  lithologists. 
The  best-known  locality,  by  far,  ot  this  curious  rock  is 
the  region  of  the  river  Durance,  near  the  border  of  France 
and  Italy.  A  rock  very  similar  in  character  to  the  vario- 
lite ot  the  Durance  is  found  in  the  district  of  Olonetz 
in  Huasia.  Variolite  is  now  most  generally  regarded  as 
a  product  of  contact-metamorphism.  The  varioles  or 
spherulites  of  this  rock  seem  rather  variable  in  composi- 
tion, but  chiefly  made  up  of  a  triclinic  feldspar.  The  Du- 
rance variolite  is  deflned  by  its  latest  investigators  (Messrs. 
Cole  and  Gregory)  as  being  "  a  devitrifled  spherulitic  tachy- 
lyte,  typical^  coarse  in  structure." 

variolitic  (va"ri-o-lit'ik),  a.  [<  variolite  + 
-ic]  In  lithol.,  pertaining  to,  resembling,  or 
containing  variolite. 

variolitism  (va'ri-o-lit-izm),  n.  [<  variolite  + 
-ism.]    A  less  correct  form  of  varioUUzation. 

Loewinson-Lessing  seems  inclined  to  abandon  variolite 
as  the  name  of  a  rook-speoles  in  favor  ot  spherulitic  augite- 
porphyrite,  retaining  it,  however,  in  the  form  of  variolic ' 
ion  tor  that  of  a  process.  „,  ,„ 

Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soe.,  XLVI.  330. 

variolitization  (va"ri-o-lit-i-za'shon),  n.  [< 
variolite  +  4ze  +  -ation.]  In  lithol.,  conversion 
into  variolite;  change  in.  a  rock  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  give  rise  to  the  peculiar  structure 
denominated  variolitic.  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc, 
XLVI.  330. 

variolization  (va-ri-ol-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  variola 
+  -ize  +  -ation.]    Same  as  variolation. 

varioloid  (va'ri-o-loid),  a.  and  n.  [=  Sp.  va- 
rioloide;  <  ML.  variola,  smallpox,  +  Gr.  elSog, 
form.]  I.  a.  1.  Resembling  variola  or  small- 
pox.-^2.  Resembling  measles ;  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  measles,  as  the  skin  of  diseased 
pigs. 


varioloid 

n.  n.  Modified  smallpox;  a  mild  form  of 
smallpox  which  may  a'bort  at  the  vesicular 
stage,  occurring  usually  in  those  who  are  par- 
tiaUy  protected  by  vaociaation.  The  disease  is 
seldom  fatal,  yet  it  is  true  smallpox,  may  be  followed  by 
pitting,  and  Is  capable  of  communicating  by  contagion  the 
most  virulent  form  of  the  disease. 

variolous  (va-ri'o-lus),  a.  [=  P.  varioleux,  < 
Mil.  variolosus,  pitted  with  smallpox,  <  variola, 
smallpox:  see  variola.']  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
or  designating  smallpox;  variolar;  variolic. — 
3.  In  entom.,  naving  somewhat  scattered  and 
irregular  varioles. 
Also  variolar. 

vaiiolo-vaccine  (va-ri''o-16-vak'sui),  n.  Lymph 
or  crusts  obtained'from  a  heifer  with  variolo- 
vaecinia. 

variolo-vaccinia  (va-ri'^o-lo-vak-sin'i-a),  n. 
Yaecinia  resulting  from  inoculation  with  sinall- 
pox-virus. 

variometer  (va-ri-om'e-t6r),  n.  [<  L.  varius, 
various,  +  Gr.  fiirpov,  measure.  ]  Ak  instrument 
used  in  comparing  the  intensity  of  magnetic 
forces,  especially  the  magnetic  force  of  the 
earth  at  different  points — for  example,  as  va- 
ried by  local  causes.  One  form  consists  of  four  sta- 
tionary magnets  in  whose  field  is  suspended  a  delicate 
magnetic  needle;  the  change  in  the  position  of  this  nee- 
dle as  the  instrument  is  placed  at  different  points  gives  a 
means  of  comparing  the  corresponding  external  forces. 

variorum  (va-ri-6'rum),  a.  [In  the  phrase  va- 
riorum edition,  a  half-translation  of  L.  ediUo 
cum  noUs  variorum,  edition  with  notes  of  vari- 
ous persons;  variorum,  gen.  pi.  of  varius,  vari- 
ous :  see  various."]  Noting  an  edition  of  some 
work  in  which  the  notes  of  different  commen- 
tators are  inserted:  as,  a  variorum  edition  of 
Shakspere. 

various  (va'ri-us),  a.  [<  L.  varius,  diverse, 
various,  party^jolored,  variegated,  also  chang- 
ing, changeable,  fickle,  etc.  Hence  idt.  variety, 
vary,  variant,  variegate,  etc.]  1.  Differing  from 
one  another;  different;  diverse;  manifold:  as, 
men  of  various  occupations. 

So  many  and  so  various  laws  are  given. 

MUton,  F.  L.,  xii.  282. 

How  various,  how  tormenting, 

Are  my  Miseries !        Coagreve,  Semele,  L  1. 

2.  Divers;  several. 

Bukes  of  the  most  modem  Austria .  .  .  Iiave  all  of  them 
at  varima  times  borne  rule  over  the  whole  orpart  of  the 
older  Austria  of  Lombardy.    E.  A.  Freeman,  v  enice,  p.  6. 

3.  Changeable;  uncertain;  inconstant;  vari- 
able; unSxed. 

My  comfort  is  that  their  [men's]  judgment  is  too  weak 
to  endanger  you,  since  by  this  it  confesses  that  it  mistakes 
you,  in  thinking  you  irresolved  or  various. 

Donne,  Letters,  xc. 
The  servile  suitors  watch  her  various  face. 
She  smiles  preferment^  or  she  frowns  disgrace. 

Sheridan,  The  Klvals,  EpiL 

4.  Exhibiting  different  characters;  variform; 
diversiform;  multiform. 

A  man  so  various  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome. 

DrycUn,  Abs.  and  Achit.,  i.  645. 

5.  Having  a  diversity  of  features ;  not  uniform 
or  monotonous ;  diversified. 

My  grandfather  was  of  a  various  life,  beginning  first  at 
couri>  where,  after  he  had  spent  most  part  of  his  means, 
he  became  a  soldier,  and  made  his  fortune  with  his  sword 
at  the  siege  of  St.  Quintons  in  France  and  other  wars. 

Lord  Herbert  qf  Cherbury,  Life  (ed.  Howells),  p.  24. 
A  happy  rural  seat  of  various  view. 

MOton,  P.  L.,  iv.  247. 
A  various  host  they  came — whose  ranks  display 
Each  mode  in  which  the  warrior  meets  the  fight. 

Scott,  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  The  Vision,  st  57. 
It  is  a  common  belief  that  Mr.  Webster  was  a  various 
reader ;  and  I  think  it  is  true. 

it  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  235. 

"variously  (va'ri-us-li),  adv.  In  various  or  dif- 
ferent ways;  diversely;  multifariously. 

variousness  (va'ri-us-nes),  n.  The  character 
or  state  of  being  various;  variety;  multifari- 
ousness. 

variscite  (var'i-sit),  n.  [<  L.  Farfeeta,  Voigt- 
land  (now  part  of  Saxony),  +416^.]  _A  hydrous 
phosphate  of  aluminium,  occurring  in  crystal- 
line or  reniform  crusts  of  a  bright-green  color. 

varix  (va'riks),  n. ;  pi.  varices  (var'i-sez).  [= 
F.  varice  =  Sp.  varie,  varice  =  Pg.  varix  = 
It.  varice,  <  L.  varix  (varic-),  a  dilated  vein,  < 
varus,  bent,  stretched:  see  varus.]  1.  Ab- 
normal dilatation  or  tortuosity  of  a,  vein  or 
other  vessel  of  the  body;  also,  a  vein,  artery, 
or  lymphatic  thus  dilated  or  tortuous ;  a  vari- 
cose vessel. — 2.  [NL.]  In  conch.,  a  mark  or 
scar  on  the  surface  of  a  shell  denoting  a  for- 
mer position  of  the  lip  of  the  aperture,  which 
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has  passed  on  with  the  periodical  growth  of 
the  shell.  Varices  are  conspicuous  in  some 
univalves.  See  cuts  under  murex  and  triton. 
— Aneurismal  varix  See  aneuruTnoJ.— Lymphatic 
vaxix,  dilatation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels. 
varlet  (var'let),  n.  [<  ME.  varlet,  verlet,  <  OP. 
varlet,  also  vaslet,  vallet,  vadlet,  valet,  P.  valet, 
a  groom,  younker,  squire,  stripling,  youth,  ser- 
vant, for  *vassalet,<.  ML.  *vassaletus,  dim.  of  vas- 
sallus,  a  servant,  vassal:  see  vassal.  Doublet 
of  valet.]  1.  Originally,  a  very  young  man  of 
noble  or  knightly  birth,  serving  an  apprentice- 
ship in  knightly  exercises  and  accomplishments 
while  awaiting  elevation  to  the  rank  of  knight; 
hence  (because  such  youths  served  as  pages 
or  personal  servants  to  the  knights  who  had 
charge  of  them),  a  body-servant  or  attendant. 
(See  valet.)  The  name  was  also  given  to  the 
city  bailiffs  or  Serjeants. 

One  of  these  laws  [of  Richard  n.]  enacts  "that  no  var- 
lets  called  yeomen  "  should  wear  liveries ;  the  other, ' '  that 
no  livery  should  be  given  under  colour  of  a  Gild  or  frater- 
nity, or  of  any  other  association,  whether  of  gentry  or  ser- 
vants, or  of  commonalty." 

English  GUds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  cxlviiL 
Call  here  my  varlet ;  I'll  unarm  again. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  i.  1. 1. 

Why,  you  were  best  get  one  o'  the  varlets  of  the  city,  a 

Serjeant.         B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iv.  7. 

Three  varlets  that  the  king  had  hir'd 

Did  likely  him  betray. 

RoUn  Hood  Beseuing  WiU  Stutly  (Child's  Ballads,  Y.  283). 

2.  Hence,  one  in  a  subordinate  or  menial  posi- 
tion; a  low  fellow;  a  scoundrel;  a  rascal;  a 
rogue :  a  term  of  contempt  or  reproach. 

Was  not  this  a  seditious  varlet,  to  tell  them  this  to  their 
beards?  Latimer,  3d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1549. 

Ana.  My  name  is  Ananias. 
Sub.  Out,  the  varlet 
That  cozened  the  apostles  I 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  it  1. 

Well,  I  am  glad  you  are  not  the  dull,  insensible  varlet 

you  pretended  to  be.  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  iv.  2. 

Sf.  The  coat-card  now  called  the  Icrmve  orjacTc 
(in  French,  valet). 
varletessf  (var'let-es);  n.    [<  varlet  +  -ess.]   A 
female  varlet;  a  waiting-woman.    Richardson, 
Clarissa  Harlowe,  I.  xxxi. 
varletry  (var'let-ri),  n.    [<  varlet  +  -ry:  see 
-ery.]    The  rabble;  the  crowd;  the  mob. 
The  shouting  varletry 
Of  censuring  Rome.      Shak.,  A.  and  C,  v.  2.  56. 

varmin,  varmint  (var'min,  var'mint),  n.   Dia- 
lectal variants  of  vermin.    Also  varment. 

Among  the  topmost  leaves  ...  a  dark  looking  savage 
was  nestled,  partly  concealed  by  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and 
partly  exposed,  as  though  looking  down  ...  to  ascertain 
the  effect  produced  by  his  treacherous  aim.  .  .  .  "This 
must  be  looked  to!"  said  the  scout.  .  .  .  "Uneasy  .  .  . 
we  have  need  of  all  our  we'pons  to  bring  the  cunning 
varment  from  his  roost." 

J.  F.  Cooper,  Last  of  Mohicans,  vili 

The  low  public-house  .  .  .  was  the  rendezvous  of  the 
press-gang,  .  .  .  who  were  one  and  all  regarded  in  the 
light  of  mean  kidnappers  and  spies — varmint,  as  the  com- 
mon people  esteemed  them. 

Mrs.  GaskeU,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  L 

vamish  (var'nish),  n.  [<  ME.  vemysh,  ver- 
rdsch,  vernysche  =  D.  vernis  =  MH6.  firms,  G. 
fimiss  =  Sw.  fernissa  =  Dan.  fernis,  <  OP.  (and 
P.)  vernis,  vamish  (ef.  vernis,  adj.,  polished), 
=  Pr.  vemitz  =  Sp.  iernie,  bamiz  =  Pg.  vernis 
=  It.  verriice  (>  N(3t.  ^epviia),  (ML.  vemicium, 
fernisium),  vamish:  see  vamish,  v.]  1.  A  so- 
lution of  resinous  matter,  forming  a  clear  lim- 
pid fluid  capable  of  hardening  without  losing 
its  transparency:  used  by  painters,  gUders, 
cabinet-makers,  and  others  for  coating  over  the 
surface  of  their  work  in  order  to  give  it  a  shin- 
ing, transparent,  and  hard  surface,  capable  of 
resisting  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  influ- 
ences of  air  and  moisture.  The  resinous  substances 
most  commonly  employed  for  varnishes  are  amber,  anime, 
copal,  mastic,  rosin,  sandaiac,  and  shellac,  which  may  be 
colored  with  amotto,  asphalt,  gamboge,  saffron,  turmeric, 
or  dragon's-blood.  The  solvents  are  (a)  fixed  or  volatile 
oils  or  mixtures  of  them  (as  linseed-oil  or  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine), and  (6)  concentrated  alcohol  or  methylated  spir- 
ite ;  hence  the  varnishes  are  divided  into  two  classes,  oU- 
varnishes  and  spirit-vamishes. 
Varnish,  that  makes  ceilings  not  only  shine,  but  last. 

Bacon,  Vain  Slory  (ed.  1887). 
To  Greatorex's,  and  there  he  showed  me  his  vamish, 
which  he  hath  invented,  which  appears  every  whit  as 
good,  upon  a  stick  which  he  hath  done,  as  the  Indian. 

Pepys,  Diary,  I.  424. 

2.  That  which  resembles  vamish,  either  nat- 
urally or  artificially ;  a  glossy  or  lustrous  ap- 
pearance. 

So  doe  I  more  the  sacred  Tonnie  esteem 
(Though  plaine  and  rurall  it  do  rather  seem, 
Then  schoold  Athenian ;  and  Diuinitie, 
For  onely  vamish,  haue  but  Verity). 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  2. 


varnish-tree 

The  vamish  of  the  holly  and  ivy.  Macaulay. 

3.  An  artificial  covering  to  give  a  fair  appear- 
ande  to  any  act  or  conduct;  outside  show; 
gloss;  palliation;  "whitewash." 

Well  put  on  those  shall  praise  your  excellence, 
And  set  a  double  vamish  on  the  fame 
The  Frenchman  gave  you.    Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 133. 
Count  Orloff,  whose  gigantic  figure  was  all  in  a  blaze 
with  jewels,  and  in  whose  demeanour  the  untamed  fero- 
city of  the  Scythian  might  be  discerned  through  a  thin 
vamish  of  French  politeness.    Macaulay,  Mme.  D'Arblay. 

4.  In  ceram.,  the  glaze  of  pottery  or  porcelain. 
—Amalgam,  amber,  antiseptic,  asplialt  vamish. 
See  the  qualifying  words.— Black  vaznlsll,  a  natural 
vamish  or  lacquer,  the  product  of  several  trees  ^see  var- 
rash-tree),  chiefly  the  Burmese  or  Martaban  vamish,  con- 
sisting of  the  sap  of  Mdaruyrrhoea  usitata.  This  is  a  thick, 
viscid,  grayish,  terebinthinouB  substance,  soon  turning 
black  on  exposure,  and  drying  very  slowly.  Nearly  every 
vessel  in  Burma,  whether  for  holding  liquids  or  solids,  is 
lacquered  with  this  substance,  as  well  as  furniture,  idols, 
temples,  ete. — French  vamlsll,  a  vamish  made  by  dis- 
solving white  shellac  in  alcohoL  Sometunes  a  little  gum 
sandarac  is  added.— Lac  vamish.  Same  as  lacquer.— 
Lac  water-vamlsh.  See  2ac2.— Uthograplile  var- 
nidL  See  lithographic.— Vtaj  vamlall.  Same  as  piny 
resin.  See  piny' and  Katerui.— Printers' vamlsll.  See 
nnnter.— Sealing-wax  v'amisb.  See  sealing-wax.— 
Shellac  vamish.  See  «Ae22ac.— Vamish  colors.  See 
color. — Vamlsll  sumac.    See  sumac. 

vamish  (var'nish),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ver- 
nish;  <  ME.  vernysshen,  vernischen  =  D.  vernis- 
sen  =  G.  firnissen  =  Sw.  fernissa  —  Dan.  fer- 
nisse,<.  OP.  (and  F.)  vernisser,  vamish,  sleek, 
glaze  over  with  vamish,  =  Sp.  harnizar  =  Pg. 
(fin)vernizar  =  It.  veirniciare,  also  vernicare  (at. 
NGr.  pepvuad^etv,  vamish) ;  from  the  noun,  but 
perhaps  in  part  from  the  orig.  verb,  OP.  vernir 
(»ermtss-),  vamish,  perhaps  <  ML.  as  if  *vitrinire, 
lit. '  glaze,'  <  ML.  vitrinus  ( >  Pr.  veirin),  of  ^ss, 
glassy,  <  vitrum,  glass:  see  vitrine.  The  Bom. 
forms  of  the  noun  are  somewhat  irregular;  the 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  are  prob.  due  in  part  to  the  OF.] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  lay  vamish  on  for  the  purpose 
of  decorating  or  protecting  the  surface.  See 
vamish,  n.,  1. 

Wel  hath  this  millere  vemysshed  his  heed ; 
Ful  pale  he  was  fordronken,  and  nat  reed. 

CTiaucer,  Reeve's  Tale,  L  229. 
The  iron  parts  are  varnished,  either  with  a  fat  vamish 
or  the  residuum  of  some  turpentine  vamish. 

Workshop  Beceipts,  1st  ser.,  p.  234. 

2.  To  cover  with  something  that  gives  a  fair 
external  appearance;  give  an  improved  ap- 
pearance to. 

A  wither'd  hermit^  five-score  winters  worn. 
Might  shake  off  fifty,  looking  in  her  eye : 
Beauty  doth  vamish  age,  as  if  new-bom, 
And  gives  the  crutch  the  cradle's  infancy. 

Sluik.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  3.  244. 
Close  ambition,  vartUsh'd  o'er  with  zeaL 

MOton,  P.  L.,  iL  485. 

3.  To  give  an  attractive  external  appearance  to 
by  rhetoric;  give  a  fair  coloring  to;  gloss  over; 
palliate :  as,  to  vamish  errors  or  deformity. 

The  Church  of  Rome  hath  hitherto  practised  and  doth 
profess  the  same  adoration  to  the  sign  of  the  cross  and 
neither  less  nor  other  than  is  due  unto  Christ  himself, 
howsoever  they  vamish  and  qualify  their  sentence. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  65. 
Cato's  voice  was  ne'er  employ'd 
To  clear  the  guilty,  and  to  vamish  crimes. 

Addison,  Cato,  ii  2. 
Vanished  glaze.   See  ghee. 

II.  intrans.  To  apply  vamish,  in  a  general 
sense. 
vamisher  (var'nish-6r),  n.  [<  vamish  +  -er\] 
1.  One  who  varnishes,  or  whose  occupation  is 
to  vamish. —  2.  One  who  disguises  or  palliates ; 
one  who  gives  a  fair  external  appearance  (to) ; 
one  who  glosses  over. 

Thou  vamisher  of  fools,  and  cheat  of  all  the  wise. 

Pope,  Imlt.  of  Earl  of  Rochester,  On  Silence. 

varnishing-day  (var'nish-ing-da),  n.  A  day 
before  the  opening  of  a  picture  exhibition  on 
which  exhibitors  have  the  privilege  of  re^ 
touching  or  varnishing  their  pictures  after  they 
have  been  placed  on  Qie  walls. 

varnish-polish  (var'nish-pol'ish),  ».  See  poU 
ish^. 

vamish-tree  (var'nish-tre),  n.  Any  one  of  sev- 
eral trees  of  which  the  sap  or  some  secretion 
serves  as  a  lacquer  or  vamish.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  the  Japan  vamish-  or  lacquer-tree  (see  lacquer- 
tree);  also  of  high  importance  is  the  black,  Burmese,  or 
^artaban  vamish-tree,  MOaruirrhiBa  usitata,  the  theetsee 
of  the  Burmese,  a  tree  of  50  or  60  feet,  yielding  on  incision 
a  sap  of  an  extremely  blistering  property  which  forms  a 
lacquer  of  very  extensive  local  use  (see  black  vamish,  un- 
der vamish).  In  India  the  marking-nut,  or  Sylhet  vamish- 
tree,  Semecarpus  Anaeardium,  with  one  or  two  allied 
species,  yields  in  its  frait  an  excellent  black  vamish,  as 
aoeaHohgama  longi/olia  in  its  bark.  These  all  belong  to 
the  Anaeardiacea.  See  Hymeneea  smi  Aleurites.—  7a3Be 
vanusn-teee,  the  tree-of-heaven,  AHantus  gUmdulosa.— 
Koreton  Bay  va^nlsh-tree.    See  Pentaeeras.—  'Svw 


vamlsli-tree 

Omnada  Taralab-tree,  a  rubiaceons  tree  of  the  Andes, 
In  Pern  and  the  United  States  ot  Colombia  (formerly  ITew 
Granada),  Elseagia  utilii,  which  secretes  in  the  axils  of  the 
stipules  a  resinous  substance  employed  by  the  natives  as 
a  useful  and  ornamental  Tamish. 

varnisll-wattle  (var'nish-woVl),  n.  See  wattle. 

varrey,  «.    See  varry. 

varriated  (var'i-a-ted),  a.  [Also  variated;  < 
varry  +  -ate^  +  -ed^.]  In  her.,  stepped  orbat- 
tlemented  with  the  merlons  or  solid  projec- 
tions pointed  bluntly,  and  the  crenelles  or  open- 
ings also  pointed  m  the  same  way,  but  re- 
versed: from  the  resemblance  of  the  shapes 
produced  to  vair.    Also  variated,  urd6. 

Varronian  (va-ro'ni-an),  a.  [<  L.  Va/rroniarms, 
<  FarTo(m-),  Varro  (see  def.).]  Pertaining  to 
anyone  of  the  name  of  Varro,  especially  to  the 
Roman  scholar  Marcus  Terentius  Varro  (116  to 
about  27  B.  c). 

The  "Varronian  v\a.yfi"  were  the  twenty  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  along  with  one  which  has  been  lost. 

Bincye.  Brit,  XXIV.  93. 

varry,  varrey  (var'i),  n. ;  pi.  varries,  varreys 
(-iz).  [See  vairy,  vai/r.']  In.  her.,  one  of  the 
separate  compartments  of  the  fur  vair:  a  rare 
bearing. 

varsal  (var'sal),  a.    A  reduction  of  univarsal 
toT  unwers'al."  [Colloq.] 
I  believe  there  is  not  such  another  in  the  varsal  world. 
Swift,  Polite  Conversation,  ii. 
Every  varsal  soul  in  the  library  were  gone  to  bed. 

Scott. 
varsity  (var'ri-ti),  ». ;  pi.  varsiUes  (-tiz).  A 
reduction  of  mivarsity  for  university :  used  in 
English  universities,  and  affected  to  some  ex- 
tent in  American  colleges. 
'E  [Parson]  coom'd  to  the  parish  wi'  lots  o'  Varmty  debt. 
Tennysan,  Northern  Farmer,  New  Style. 

Varsovienne  (var-so-vi-en'),  »■  [P-.  fem.  of 
Va/rsomen,  of  or  pertaining  to  Warsaw,  <  Var- 
sovie  (G.  Warschau,  Pol.  Warszawa),  Warsaw.] 

1.  A  dance  which  apparently  originated  in 
France  about  1853,  in  imitation  of  the  Polish 
mazurka,  polka,  and  redowa. —  2.  Music  for 
such  a  dance,  or  in  its  rhythm,  which  is  triple 
and  rather  slow,  with  strong  accent  on  the 
first  beat  of  every  second  measure. 

vartabed,  vartabet  (var'ta-bed,  -bet),  n.  [Ai-- 
menian.]  In  the  Armenian  Ch.,  one  of  an  or- 
der of  oler^,  superior  to  the  ordinary  priests, 
whose  special  function  is  teaching.  The  title 
means  'doctor'  or  'teacher.' 

Armenia  has  always  been  honourably  distinguished  for 
the  interest  the  church  has  taken  in  education.  A  dis- 
tinct order  of  the  hierarchy  has  indeed  been  set  apart  for 
that  purpose;  its  members  are  known  by  the  name  of  Var- 
tabeds.    They  rank  between  a  Bishop  and  a  Priest. 

J.  if.  NeaU,  Eastern  Church,  i.  69. 

Vanuia  (var'o-na),  n.  [<  Skt.  varuna,  a  deity 
(see  def.);  of.  Gi.obpavdg,  heaven, Uranus :  see 
Uranus.'\  In  Hind,  myth.,  a  deity  represented 
in  the  Vedie  hymns  as  of  very  great  and  mani- 
fold powers — the  guardian  of  immortality, 
cherisher  of  truth,  the  seizer  and  punisher  of 
ill-doers,  the  forgiver  of  sins,  protector  of  the 
good,  and  the  Uke.  Latterly  he  became  the  god  of 
waters.  He  is  represented  later  as  a  whits-skinned  man, 
four-armed,  riding  on  a  water-monster,  generally  with  a 
noose  in  one  of  his  hands  and  a  club  in  another,  with 
which  he  seizes  and  punishes  the  wicked. 

varus^  (va'rus),  n. ;  pi.  vari  (-ri).  [NL.,  <  L.  va- 
rus, bent,  stretched,  or  grown  inward,  awry, 
knock-kneed.]  1.  A  deformity  characterized 
by  inversion  of  the  foot.    See  talipes  varus. — 

2.  •  A  knock-kneed  man.  The  phrase  genu  varum  is 
employed  by  medical  writers  as  synonymous  with  bow- 
legs, knock-knee  being  expressed  by  genu  valgwm. 

3.  [cop.]  [NL.  (Stai,  1865).]  A  genus  of  he- 
mipterous  insects — Talipes  varus.   See  toijpes. 

varus^  (va'rus),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  v&rus,  a  pimple, 
blotch.  ]  Acne — Varus  comedo,  a  pimple  resulting 
from  retention  of  the  secretion  within  the  sebaceous  duct ; 
comedo;  blackhead;  face-worm. 

varveled,  varvelled  (var'veld),  a.  [<  varvel-s 
+  -ed2.]  In  her.j  having  the  rings  called  var- 
vels  attached:  said  of  the  leg  of  a  hawk  when 
used  as  a  bearing.  Compare  belled,  and  see  cut 
under  d  la  cuisse.  Also  verveled. 
varvels  (var'velz),  n.  pi.  [Also  vervels;  <  OF. 
vervelles,  F.  vervelles,  varvels  for  a  hawk,  prob. 
same  as  vervelles,  vertevelles,  the  hinges  of  a  gate, 
<  ML.  vertihella,  a  hinge,  dim.  of  LL.  vertibu- 
lum,  a  joint,  ML.  also  a  pair  of  tongs ;  cf .  It. 
bertovello,  a  flsh-net,  also  It.  dial,  bertavel,  berta- 
velle,  bertarel,  a  fish-net,  bird-net,  =  OF.  verveil, 
verveul,  verseul,  verveux,  F.  verveux  (ML.  verviU- 
urn),  a  fish-net,  hoop-net;  <  h.vertere,  turn:  see 
verse^,  vertebra.']  m  falconry,  rings,  usually  of 
silver,  placed  on  the  legs  of  a  hunting-hawk,  on 
which  the  owner's  name  is  engraved.  See  cut 
under  d  la  cuisse. 
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vary  (va'ri),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  varied,  ppr.  vary- 
ing. [<  ME.  varien,  varyen,  <  OF.  (and  F.)  varier 
=  Sp.  Pg.  variar  =  It.  variare,  <  L.  variare,  tr. 
change,  alter,  make  different,  intr.  change,  be 
different,  vary,  <  varvus,  different,  various:  see 
various.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  change;  alter:  as,  to 
vary  the  conditions  of  an  experiment. 

It  hath  diuerse  times  also  happened  that  the  appella- 
tion of  some  of  these  people  haue  come  to  hevaned  and 
changed. 
Verstegan,  Rest,  of  Decayed  Intelligence  (ed.  1628),  p.  17. 

5.  To  diversify;  modify;, relieve  from  unifor- 
mity or  monotony. 

Once  more  I'll  mark  how  love  can  vary  wit. 

Shak.,  L.  Ii.  L.,  iv.  3. 100. 
God  hath  here 
Varied  his  bounty  so  with  new  delights. 

KUtm,  P.  L.,  v.  431. 

3.  To  change  to  something  else;  transmute. 

Gods,  that  never  change  their  state. 
Vary  oft  theU:  love  and  hate. 

WttUer,  To  Phyllis. 
We  are  to  vary  the  customs  according  to  the  time  and 
the  country  where  the  scene  of  action  lies. 

Dryden,  Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Painting. 

4.  To  make  of  different  kinds ;  make  diverse 
or  different  one  from  another. —  5t.  To  express 
variously;  diversify  in  terms  or  forms  of  ex- 
pression. 

The  man  hath  no  wit  thatcannot,  from  the  rising  of  the 
lark  to  the  lodging  of  the  lamb,  vary  deserved  praise  on 
my  palfry.  Sliak.,  Hen.  V.,  iiL  7.  35. 

6.  In  music,  to  embellish  or  alter  (a  melody  or 
theme)  without  really  changing  its  identity. 
See  variation,  9. 

II.  intrams.  1.  To  alter  or  be  altered  in  any 
manner;  suffer  a  partial  change;  appear  in 
different  or  various  forms;  be  modified;  be 
changeable. 

Fortune's  mood 
Varies  again.  Sliak.,  Pericles,  iii.,  Prol. 

Who  can  believe  what  varies  every  day, 
Nor  ever  was  nor  will  be  at  a  stay? 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  Ii.  36. 

2.  To  differ  or  be  different;  be  unlike  or  di- 
verse :  as,  the  laws  of  different  countries  vary. 

Zif  alle  it  so  be,  that  Men  of  Grece  ben  Cristene,  zit  they 
varien  from  oure  Feithe.  Mandevttle,  Travels,  p.  18. 

She  that  varies  from  me  in  belief 
Gives  great  presumption  that  she  loves  me  not. 

Marlowe,  Jew  of  Malta,  Hi.  4. 

I  have  not  been  curious  as  to  the  spelling  ot  the  Names 

ot  Places,  Plants,  Fruits,  Animals,  &e.,  which  in  many  of 

the  remoter  parts  are  given  at  the  pleasure  ot  Travellers, 

and  vary  according  to  their  different  Humours. 

Dam^r,  Voyages,  I.,  Pref. 

3.  To  become  unlike  one's  self ;  undergo  varia- 
tion, as  in  purpose  or  opinion. 

He  would  vary,  and  try  both  ways  in  turn.  Bamn. 

4.  To  deviate;  depart;  swerve. 

Varying  from  the  right  rule  of  reason.  Locke, 

5.  To  alter  or  change  in  succession;  follow 
alternately;  alternate. 

While  fear  and  anger,  with  alternate  grace. 
Pant  in  her  breast,  and  vary  in  her  face. 

Addison,  Cato,  iii.  7. 

6.  To  disagree ;  be  at  variance. 

In  judgement  of  her  substance  thus  they  vary. 
And  thus  they  vary  in  judgement  of  her  seat; 

For  some  her  chair  up  to  the  brain  do  carry. 
Some  thrust  it  down  into  the  stomach's  heat. 

Sir  J.  Dames,  Immortij.  ot  Soul. 

7t.  To  turn  out  otherwise. 

Anhonged  be  swich  oon,  were  he  my  brother ! 
And  so  he  sbal,  for  it  ne  may  noght  varyen. 

Chaueer,  Troilus,  ii.  1621. 

8.  In  math,  analysis,  to  be  subject  to  continual 
increase  or  decrease:  as,  a  quantity  conceived 
to  vary,  or  have  different  values  in  the  same 
equation.  One  quantity  is  said  to  vai^  directly  as  an- 
other when  if  the  one  is  increased  or  .diminished  the  other 
increases  or  diminishes  in  some  definite  proportion. 
Quantities  vary  inversely  when  if  one  is  increased  or  dimin- 
ished the  other  is  proportionally  diminished  or  increased. 

9.  In  biol.,  to  be  varied  or  subject  to  variatidn, 
as  by  natural  or  artificial  selection;  exhibit 
variation.  See  variability,  2,  variation,  8,  and 
variety,  6.— Varying  hare.   See  harei,  i. 

varyt (va'ri), ».  [(.vary, v.]  Alteration;  change ; 
variation. 

Kenege,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beajcs 
With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters. 

Shak.,  lear,  ii.  2.  85. 

varv-colored  (va'ri-kul''''ord),  a.  An  erroneous 
spelling  of  varicolored. 

vas  (vas),  n. ;  pi.  vasa  (va'sa).  [<  "L.vas,  a  ves- 
sel :  see  vase,  vessel.]  In  akat.  and  zool.,  a  vas- 
culum  or  vessel,  as  a  tube,  duct,  or  conduit  con- 
veying blood,  lymph,  or  other  fiuid — Vaaa,  aber- 
rantia.  (a)  long  slender  arteries  which  occasionally 
connect  the  brachial  or  the  axillary  artery  with  one  of  the 
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arterie8oftheforeann,usuallythe radial.  (6)  The  aberrant 
ducts  of  the  testis.  See  aierrant.  (c)  Bile-ducts  running 
an  unusual  course  in  the  liver. — Vasa  afferentia,  the 
afferent  vessels  of  a  lymphatic  gland ;  the  small  branches 
into  which  a  lymphatic  or  lacteal  vessel  divides  before 
entering  a  gland.— Vasa  ambulacralia  cava,  hollow 
ambulacral  vessels ;  certain  diverticula  or  csecal  prolon- 
gations of  the  Polian  vesicles  and  ambulacral  ring  in  echi- 
noderms.— Vasa  brevia.  (a)  The  gastric  branches  oJ  the 
splenic  artery :  five  to  seven  small  branches  distributed  to 
the  fundus  and  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach.  (6)  'Trib- 
utaries to  the  splenic  vein,  corresponding  to  the  arterial 
vasa  brevia.— Vasa  centraUa,  the  central  vessels  (artery 
and  vein)  of  the  optic  nerve.—  Vasa  Chyllfera.  Same  as 
vasa  lactea.—  Vasa  efferentia.  (o!)  llie  efferent  tubules 
of  the  testis :  from  twelve  to  twenty  ducts  which  receive 
the  seminal  fluid  from  the  vessels  of  the  rete  testis,  and 
transmit  it  to  the  epididymis,  forming  in  their  course  con- 
voluted conical  masses,  the  coni  vasculosi,  which  together 
constitute  the  globus  major,  (b)  The  efferent  lymphatic 
vessels :  usually  small  ones,  that  soon  unite  into  a  larger 
one. — Vasa  Graaflana.  Same  as  vasa  eferenUa  (a).— 
Vasa  Inferentla.  Same  as  vasa  afferentui. — Vasa  in- 
testinse  tenuis,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  slender  branches 
of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  distributed  to  the  je- 
junum and  ileum.— Vasa  lactea,  the  lacteals ;  the  small 
chyliferous  vessels  of  the  intestine.— Vasa  lymphatlca, 
lymphatic  vessels.  See  cuts  under  2!/mj>Aa(ti!.—Vasarec- 
Ul,  the  straight  tubules  of  the  testis :  from  twenty  to  thirty 
short  ducts  formed  by  the  union  of  the  seminiferous  tu- 
bules, and  discharging  into  the  vessels  of  the  rete  testis. — 
Vasa  vasorum,  small  blood-vessels  supplying  the  walls 
of  other  larger  vessels. — Vasa  vortlcosa,  the  veins  of 
the  outer  part  of  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye,  which  con- 
verge from  all  directions  to  form  four  or  five  principal 
trunks. — Vas  deferens,  the  excretory  duct  of  the  testis, 
or  its  equivalent.  In  man  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  epi- 
didymis, beginning  at  the  lower  part  of  the  globus  minor, 
and  ascending  with  the  spermatic  cord  through  the  inguir 
nal  ring  to  the  base  of  the  bladder,  where  it  becomes  en- 
larged and  sacculated,  and  finally  unites  with  the  duct  of 
the  vesicula  seminalis  to  form  the  ejaculatory  duct.  It  is 
about  two  feet  in  length,  being  greatly  convoluted,  and  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  duct  which  receives 
this  name  in  various  animals  differs  greatly  in  anatomical 
character.  See  cuts  under  Trematoda,  Astaddm,  and  ger- 
mariwm.—Va.e  deferens  mulieiis,  a  Fallopian  tube.— 
Vas  promlnens,  the  spirally  runnmg  vessel  in  the  ac- 
cessory spiral  ligament  of  the  cochlea.— Vas  splrale,  a 
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Vasa  (va'sa),  n.    In  ortdfh.,  same  as  Vaza. 

vasal  (va's'al),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  vas  or  ves- 
sel ;  especially,  pertaining  to  the  blood-vessels. 

vasalium  (va-sa'li-um),  n.;  pi.  vasalia  (-a). 
[NL.:  see  vas.]  Vascular  tissue  proper;  encfo- 
thelium;  coelarium;  the  epithelium-like  layer 
of  cells  or  vascular  carpet  which  lines  the 
closed  cavities  of  the  body,  such  as  the  serous 
surfaces  of  the  thorax,  abdomen,  and  pericar- 
dium, and  the  interior  of  the  heart,  arteries, 
veins,  and  other  vessels. 

vascula,  n.    Plural  of  vasoulmn. 

vascular  (vas'ku-lar),  a.  [=  F.  vasculaire  = 
Sp.  Pg.  vascular  =  It.  vasculare,  vascolare,  <  NL. 
'vascularis,  <  L.  vasculum,  a  small  vessel :  see 
vasculum.]  1.  In  anat.  and  gool.i  (a)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  vessels  which  convey  fluids;  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  conveyance  or  circulation 
of  fluids,  especially  blood,  lymph,  and  chyle; 
circulatory:  as, the Bascwtor system;  avascular 
function  or  action.  Some  vascular  systems  are  spe- 
cified as  blood-vascular,  lymph-vascular,  and  water-vaseU' 
lor.    See  also  chylaqueous. 

Bemotely  dependent,  however,  as  the  genesis  of  motion 
is  on  digestive,  vascular,  respiratory,  and  other  struc- 
tures, and  immediately  dependent  as  it  is  on  contractile 
structures,  its  most  important  dependence  remains  to  be 
named:  .  .  .  the  initiator  or  primary  generator  of  motion 
is  the  Nervous  System.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  §  2. 
The  machinery  of  circulation  is  two  sets  of  vessels  — 
the  haematic,  or  va^eular  system  proper,  consisting  of  the 
heart,  arteries,  veins,  and  capillaries  for  the  blood-circu- 
lation ;  and  the  lymphatic,  consisting  of  lymph-hearts 
and  vessels,  for  the  flow  of  lymph.  .  .  .  Those  tissues 
whose  capillaries  are  large  enough  for  the  passage  of  all 
the  constituents  of  the  blood  are  said  to  be  vascular; 
those  which  only  teed  by  sucking  up  certain  constituents 
of  ttie  blood,  and  have  no  demonstrable  capillaries,  are 
called  non-vascular.        Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  196. 

(6)  Containing  vessels  for  the  circulation  of  flu- 
ids ;  especially,  well  provided  with  small  blood- 
vessels: as,  muscle  and  bone  are  very  vascular 
tissues ;  cartilage  and  cuticle  are  uon-vascular  ; 
&  vascular  tumov. — 2.  In  bot.:  (.a)  Consisting  of , 
relating  to,  or  furnished  with  vessels  or  ducts : 
applied  to  the  tissues  of  plants  that  are  com- 
posed of  or  furnished  with  elongated  cells'or 
vessels  for  the  circulation  of  sap.  (6)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  higher  or  phanerogamous  plants, 
these  uniformly  containing  more  or  less  clearly 
defined  vessels  or  ducts — Vascular  arches.  See 
visceral  arches,  under  visceral. —  Vascular  cake,  the  pla- 
centa. [Kare.)- Vascular  centers,  the  centers  in  the 
medulla  and  spinal  cord  which  are  supposed  to  control 
dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels.- Vas- 
cular cryptogams,  cryptogams  in  which  the  tissues 
consist  more  or  less  of  true  vascular  tissue.  These  are 
coextensive  with  the  Pteridophyta,  or  so-called  higher 
cryptogams.— Vascular  ganglions  or  glands.  See 
^2an(2.— Vascular  glomerulus.  See  glomerulus.— 
Vascular  plants,  plants  in  which  the  structure  is  made 
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ap  in  part  of  vaacalar  tissue  or  Tessels.  They  compose 
the  S^^ermophyta,  or  ordinar;  flowering  plants,  and  the 
PtendophytOf  or  vascular  cryptogams  (see  ahove) :  some- 
times technically  called  VasciUares  (which  see). — Vascu- 
lar Btimulant,  a  remedy  which  accelerates  the  flow  of 
blood  through  the  vessels.— Vascular  system.  See  det. 
1  and  gystem. — Vascular  tissue,  (a)  Any  tissue  perme- 
ated with  blood-vessels,  or  other  vessels  large  enough  to 
convey  blood-disks  or  l^ph-corpuscles.  (&)  Hee  vasaHum. 
(c)  In  bott  tissue  composed  of  vessels  or  ducts ;  the  flbrovas- 
cular  system.— Vascular  tonlc,  a  remedy  which  causes 
contraction  of  the  flner  blood-vessels.  — Vascular  tuiuor. 
(a)  An  aneurism.  (6)  A  tumor  composed  chiefly  of  an  ag- 
glomeration of  dilated  terminal  blood-vessels,  (c)  A  tumor 
which  contains  an  abnormally  large  number  of  blood-ves- 
sels, bleeding  profusely  on  the  slightest  injury,  (dt)  Bleed- 
ing internal  hemorrhoids. — Water-vascular  system. 
See  waier-vasciUar. 

Vasculares  (vas-ku-la'rez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
L.  vascularis,  vascular:  see  vascular.']  In  De 
Candolle's  system  of  classifloation  (1818),  a 
name  given  to  that  division  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  more  usually  called  Phanerogamia  or 
Pheenogamia,  including  also  the  Pteridopkyta, 
or  ferns  and  their  allies,  and  so  named  from  the 
presence  of  vascular  tissue,  which  is  wanting  in 
all  lower  cryptogams.    Compare  Cellulares. 

vascularity  (vas-ku-lar'i-ti),  n.  [<  vascidar  + 
-ity.]  The  character  or  condition  of  being  vas- 
cular. 

vascularization  (vas*kii-lar-i-za'shon),  n.  [< 
vascularize  +  -ation,.']  the  prooess'of  becom- 
ing vascular,  as  by  the  formation  of  new  blood- 
vessels. 

vascularize  (vas'ku-lar-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
vascularized,  ppr.  vasSularizing.  [<  vascular  + 
-ize.]  To  render  vascular.  Micros.  Science, 
XXXI.  168. 

vascularly  ( vas'ku-lar-U),  adv.  So  as  to  be  vas- 
cular; by  means  of  vessels ;  as  regards  the  vas- 
cular system. 

The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  "multiple  buds, -one 
springing  from  another  and  being  vawutarly  connected 
therewith,  ought  to  be  considered  as  normal  ramiflca- 
tions."  Nature,  XLII.  216. 

vasculiform  (vas'ku-li-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  vas- 
culum,  a  small  vessel,  +  forma,  form.]  In 
hot.,  having  the  form  of  a  vessel  like  a  flower- 
pot. 

vasculomotor  (vas'ku-lo-m6"tor),  a.  [<  L.  vas- 
culum,  a  small  vessel,  -(-' motor," mover.]  Same 
as  vasomotor. 

vasculose  (vas'ku-los),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  vascu- 
leux  =  Sp.  vaseutoso  =  It.  vascoloso,  <  NL.  *vas- 
culosus,  <  L.  vasculum,  a  small  vessel :  see  vascvr 
lum.]    I.  a.  Same  as  vascular. 

II,  n.  In  chem.,  the  substance  constituting 
the  principal  part  of  the  vessels  of  plants. 

vasculum  (vas'ku-lum),  n.;  pi.  vascula  (-la). 
[NL.,  <  L.  vasoufum,  a  small  vessel,  the  seed- 
capsule  of  certain  plants,  LL.  also  a  small  bee- 
hive, dim.  of  L.  vas,  a  vessel:  see  vase,  vessel.]  1 . 
A  botanist's  case  or  box  for  carrying  specimens 
as  he  collects  them,  it  is  usually  made  of  tin,  and  is 
about  18  inches  long,  oval-cylindrical  in  cross-section,  be- 
ing 6  inches  wide  and  4  inches  deep,  with  a  simple  cover 
opening  for  nearly  the  whole  length. 
2.  In  hot.,  same  as  asoidium,  2. — 3.  In  anat.: 
(a)  A  small  vessel;  a  vas.    (6)  The  penis. 

vase  (vas  or  vSz),  n.  [Formerly  also  va/use,  ear- 
lier as  L.,  in  the  pi.  vasa,  used  with  added  E.  pi., 
vasa's;  =  D.  vaas  =  Gr.  vase  =  Dan.  va^e  =  Sw. 
vas,  <  F.  vase,  OF.  vase,  vaze  =  Sp.  Pg.  vaso  = 
It.  vase,  vaso,  <  L.  vas,  also  vasum  (rarely  vasus), 
pi.  vasa,  neut.,  a  vessel,  also  an  implement  or 
utensil,  pi.  equipments,  baggage ;  of.  Skt.  vasa- 
na,  a  receptacle,  box,  basket,  jar,  vdsas,  a  gar- 
ment, <  ■/  ^<ts,  put  on,  clothe  (cover) :  see  vest 
and  wear^.  Hence  ult.  vessel,  extravasate.  Ac- 
cording to  the  F.  pron.  (vaz),  and  to  the  time 
when  ttie  word  vase  appears  to  have  been  taken 
into  B.  (between  1660  and  1700),  the  reg.  B. 
pron.  would  be  vaz,  with  a  tendency  to  make  it 
conform  to  the  apparent  analogy  of  base,  case, 
etc. — that  is,  to  pronounce  it  vas.  At  the  same 
time,  the  recency  of  the  word,  audits  association 
with  art,  have  tended  to  encourage  the  attempts 
to  pronounce  it  as  F.,  namely  vaz,  in  the  18th 
century  absurdly  rendered  also  as  vftz,  the  word 
being  found  accordingly  in  the  spelling  vause. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  the  word 
was  pronounced  vas  by  Sheridan,  Scott,  Ken- 
rick,  Perry,  Buchanan,  vaz  by  Walker  (who 
says  he  has  "uniformly  heard  it  pronounced" 
so).  Smith,  Johnston,  and  v&z  by  Blphinston, 
the  last  pronunciation,  v3.z,  being  used,  accord- 
ing to  Walker,  "sometimes  by  people  of  refine- 
ment ;  but  this,  being  too  refined  for  the  general 
ear,  is  now  but  seldom  heard"  (though  Ellis 
says  (in  1874)  that  it  is  the  most  familiar  to  him) . 
The  pron.  vaz,  now  affected  by  many,  is  a  more 
successful  attempt  to  imitate  the  present  F. 


Vase.— Greek  Apodal  Dinos,  with 
its  stand,  of  late  black-fieured  style. 
Found  at  Orvieto.  Total  height,  in 
stand,  sa%  inches.  In  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston. 
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AcouBtic  vase.  See  oeototu;.— Alliambra  vase,  a  large 
vase  at  the  Alhambra  near  Oranada,  which  is  a  unique 
specimen  of  pottery,  and  the  finest  specimen  known  of 
the  ware  of  Malaga.— Bacchic  vase.  See  Bacchic.— 
Barberlnl  vase,  same  as  Portland  vase.- Borghese 
vaae,  a  large  Greco-Koman  vase  of  white  marble  with 
bas-reliefs  representing  the  thiasus  of  Bacchus,  preserved 
in  the  Louvre  Museum.— Canoplc  vases.  See  Canopic. 
— DionySiac  vass.  same  as  Bacchic  dusc.- £ncaustic 
vase.  See  encawttc.— Etruscan  vases,  a  former  mis- 
taken name  for  Greek  decorated  pottery,  due  to  the  dis- 
covery in  Etrurian  tombs,  in  the  seventeenth  century  and 
later,  of  the  first  examples  of  these'  vases  to  attract  at. 
tention  in  modern  times. — Mandarin  vases.  See  man- 
darin.—'Ses-^ov  vase.  See  pej-top.- Pilgrim's  vase. 
See  pagrim.—  Portland  vase,  a  remarkable  example  of 
Greco-Roman  cameo-glass  with  reliefs  in  opaque  white 
glass  upon  a  ground  of  dark  blue,  of  somewhat  doubtful 
subject,  but  interpreted  as  having  reference  to  the  myth 
of  Peleus  and  Thetis.  This  vase,  which  is  9|  inches 
high,  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  Also  called 
Barberim  vase.  See  cut  in  preceding  column.— Pro- 
fUmlera  vase,  a  vase  for  perfumes,  arranged  with  open- 
ings in  the  cover  through  which  the  fragrance  can  issue. 
— Temple  vase.  See  fempfei.— Triple  vase,  a  group 
of  three  vases,  united  by  bands  of  the  same  material, 
or  by  being  in  contact  at  the  lips  or  otherwise.  Such 
vases  are  often  sharply  pointed,  so  that  one  could  not 
stand  alone.— Tripod  vase.  See  tripod.- Unguen- 
tary  vase.  See  unguentany. — Vase  a  jaciutbe,  an  or- 
namental vase  to  which  are  attached  upon  its  sides  or 
cover  receptacles  for  bulbs  of  a  flowering  plant,  as  the 
hyacinth,  the  spikes  of  the  flowers  seeming  to  form  part 
of  the  design  of  the  vase. — Vase  Of  a  theater,  in  anc. 
arch.,  same  as  aeauitie  vase.— Vase  Of  Mithridates,  of 
Ptolemy,  or  of  St.  Denis,  a  vase  of  agate  with  carved 
ornament  of  Bacchic  character,  preserved  in  the  trea- 
sury of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  to  which  it  was  presented 
by  Carloman.  It  was  brought  from  Italy  by  Charle- 
magne, and  according  to  tradition  belonged  to  Ptolemy 
XI.,  the  father  of  Cleopatra,  and  to  Mithridates,  king  of 
Pontus. 

vase-clock  (vas'klok),  «.  A  timepiece  having 
the  general  form  of  a  vase,  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury some  clocks  were  made  which  told  the  time  by  means 
of  two  rings,  set  one  upon  another  and  revolving  at  dif- 
ferent rates  of  speed,  the  one  for  the  hours,  the  other  for 
the  minutes.  Such  rings  were  combined  with  the  body  of 
a  vase,  so  as  to  form  part  of  its  decoration. 

vaseful  (vas'ful),  n.  [<  vofe  +  -fal.]  The  quan- 
tity that  a  vase  will  contain. 

This  [prostration]  was  followed  by  a  cup  of  holy  water 
and  a  present  to  the  Sakkas,  or  carriers,  who  for  the  con- 
sideration distributed  a  large  earthen  vaseful  in  my  name 
to  poor  pilgrims.  R.  F.  Burton,  £1-Medinah,  p.  ii91. 

vaseline  (vas'e-lin),  n.  [So  named  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  article ;  irreg.  <  (J.  was(ser),  wa- 
ter, +  Gr.  EA.{au)v),  oil,  -f-  -ine^.]  Same  &speti-o- 
latum.  It  is  a  semi-fluid,  viscid,  nearly  colorless,  bland, 
and  neutral  material,  and  is  used  in  medicine  and  surgery 
as  a  vehicle. 

vase-painting  (vas'pan'''ting),  n.  The  decora- 
tion of  vases  with  pigments  of  any  kind,  espe- 
cially the  decoration  of  the  pottery  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  which,  unless  exceptionally,  was 
executed  in  monochrome  tints  and  outlines  in 
unvitrifiable  pigments,  it  is  the  most  important  of 
the  minor  arts  of  ancient  Greece.  From  the  variety  and 
domesticity  of  the  subjects  treated,  Greek  vase-painting  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  light  shed  by  it  upon 
every  phase  of  ancient  life ;  and  from  the  art  side  it  is 
equally  valuable,  not  only  from  the  fine  decorative  and 
creative  quality  which  it  frequently  shows,  but  from  the 
information  which  it  supplies  regarding  the  great  art  of 
Greek  painting,  which  has  perished.  The  work  bears  some- 
thing the  relation  to  the  great  art  that  is  borne  by  the  comic 
and  other  illustrated  prints  to  the  painting  of  the  present 
day.  Historically,  after  the  very  ancient  kindred  styles  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  .ffigean  Islands,  and  the  mainland  of  Greece 
(as  at  Mycenae  and  Sparta),  in  which  the  rude  ornament  is 
geometric,  or  based  on  plants  and  animals,  usually  marine, 
with  occasional  admission  of  human  figures,  Greek  vase- 
minting  may  be  subdivided  into  four  styles.  (1)  The 
Dipylon  or  early  Attic  ttyU,  so  called  because  the  first  ex- 
amples recognised  were  found  near  the  Dipylon  gate  in 
Athens.  The  ornament  is  largely  geometric,  with  bands 
of  slim  and  grotesque  men  and  animals,  the  design'  be- 
coming freer  with  the  advance  of  time.  (2)  The  Carin. 
uaan  style,  in  which  the  characteristic  feature  is  the  super- 
position of  bands  of  animals  and  monsters,  with  rosettes 
and  elaborate  flowered  and  fringed  borders,  the  whole  fol- 
lowing very  closelythe  Assyrian  and  Phrygian  embroider- 
ies, which  were  abundantly  imported  into  Greece  at  this 
early  time.  (See  cut  under  Corintftion.)  The  earliest  dis- 
tinctively Cypriote  vases  blend  the  characteristics  of  the 
l^ylpn  and  CorinUiian  styles.  (3)  The  Uaek-fgured  style, 
which,  though  archaic  and  often  rude,  has  become  thor- 
oughly Hellenic. 
The  ornament  is  in 
general  black  on  a 
ground  of  the  nat- 
ural color  of  the 
pottery,  which  is 
mostoften  dull  red, 
sometimes  yellow 
or  gray.  Some  de- 
tails of  dress,  etc., 
are  put  in  purplish 
red;  the  flesh  of  fe- 
male figures  is  com- 
monly  painted  in 
white ;  occasionally 
bright  red,  dull 
green,  and  yellow 
are  introduced.  (4) 
The  red-figured  or      _        ,    , 

final    style,    which    v.^''»'"Pl=°fElack-fiKured  style  of  Greek 
ThePortUndVase.— From  photosraph  of  tl.e  replica  by  Wedgivood.       Was  developed     ofApoSo-^^        '^h  •"'*''^*°'''P°*' 
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pronunciation.  In  the  18th  century  the  sound 
a  in  foreign  words,  except  before  r,  was  almost 
always  rendered  &by  English  speakers  (of.  spa, 
often  written  ^aw,  pron.  spft,  G.  ja,  written 
yaw  (yS,),  etc.).]  1.  AhoUow  vessel,  generally 
high  in  proportion  to  its  horizontal  diameter, 
and  decorative  in  character  and  purpose.  The 
term  is  sometimes  restricted  to  such  vessels  when  made 
without  covers  and  without  handles,  or  with  two  equal 

and  symmetrical 
handles;  but  in 
the  widest  sense, 
as  in  speaking  of 
Greek  and  other 
ancient  vases, ves- 
sels of  any  form 
whatever  are  in- 
cluded. As  a 
branch  of  art  de- 
velopment, by  far 
the  most  impor- 
tant production 
of  vases  was  that 
of  the  ancient 
Greeks  during 
_>>■ 

the  creative  period  of 
their  art  history,  for 
many  centuries  pre- 
vious to  200  B.  0.  The 
greater  part  of  the 
Greek  vases  are  in  flne 
pottery,  unglazed,  and 
decorated  with  mono- 
chrome and  outline  de- 
signs in  simple  pig- 
ments. They  are  nota- 
ble not  only  for  the 
great  beauty  and  ap- 
propriateness of  much 
of  the  decoration, 
but  for  the  supreme 
elegance,  unattained 
among  other  peoples,  of 
a  large  proportion  of 
the  forms.  These  Greek 
vases  were  in  actual  use 
in  antiquity,  not  only  as  ornaments,  but  as  utensils  for 
the  various  purposes  in  every-day  life.  See  Greek  art 
(under  Greek)  and  vase-painUng,  and  the  cuts  under  the 
names  of  the  different  forms  of  vases,  as  amphora,  crater, 
hydria,  oxybaphon,  proehoos,  stamnos. 

Here  were  large  Iron  Vasa's  upon  Pedestals,  the  flrst  I 
had  seen  of  the  Kind,  painted  over  of  a  Copper  colour. 

Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  188. 

His  [N^ost's]  widow  also  sold  [in  1712]  .  .  .  "the  flne 
Marble  Figures  and  Bustos,  curious  inlaid  Marble  Tables, 
Brass  and  Leaden  Figures,  and  very  rich  Vwuses." 

J.  Ashtm,,  Social  Life  in  Keign  of  Queen  Anne,  II.  49. 

And,  as  he  flU'd  the  reeking  vase, 
Let  fly  a  rouser  in  her  face. 

Swift,  Strephon  and  Chloe,  p.  10. 

There  heroes'  wits  are  kept  in  pond'rous  vases, 
And  beaux*  in  snuff-boxes  and  tweezer-cases. 

Pope,  E.  of  the  L.,  v.  264. 

A  pure,  transparent,  pale,  yet  jadiant  face. 
Like  to  a  lighted  alabaster  vase. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  viii.  96. 

Hence — 2.  An  object  designed  usually  for 
ornament,  but  sometimes  for  other  specific 
purposes,  having  somewhat  the  form  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  vessel  in  the  primary  sense. 
Such  vases  are  often  made  of  marble,  or  of  metal,  in  an 
antique  or  pseudo-antique  form,  and  are  used  to  hold 
flowers,  to  decorate  gate-posts,  monuments,  and  the  like, 
or  are  placed  on  a  socle  or  pedestal,  or  in  a  range  on  an 
architectural  parapet^  facade,  or  frontispiece.  Compare 
cut  under  i^ffix. 

Timbs  says  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  house  has  a  hand- 
some stone  front,  and  had  formerly  vases  upon  the  open 
balustrade.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  'V.  343. 

3.  The  body  of  the  Corinthian  and  Composite 
capital:  sometimes  called  tamhowr  or  drum. — 
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early  in  the  fifth  century  B.  0.,  and  continued  until  vase- 
painting  was  practically  abandoned,  about  200  B.  c.  It 
embraces  the  period  of  transition  from  the  archaic,  to 
which  belong  some  of  the  first  masters  among  vase-paint>- 
ers,  and  is  by  far  the  most  important  for  study.  In  this 
style  a  tendency  toward  polychromy  appears  occasionally, 
bu!  was  not  consistently  worked  out,  except  in  the  small 
but  admirable  class  of  Attic  funeral  leoythi.  In  some 
elaborate  pieces  of  the  fourth  and  third  centuries,  chiefly 
Attic,  gilding  is  spaiingly  introduced.  The  style  implies 
the  presence  of  figures  and  of  ornamental  designs  of  every 
kind,  very  commonly  in  bands  or  zones  running  around 
the  vase,  in  which  the  design  appears  in  the  natural  red 
of  the  clay,  details  being  indicated  in  simple  black  lines. 
and  the  ground  being  covered  with  solid  glossy  black. 
For  examples  of  the  red-figured  decoration,  see  cuts  under 
Greek  awdi  Po8eid<m. 

Vasidae  (vas'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Vasum  + 
-idse.']  A  family  of  gastropods,  named  from 
the  genus  Vasum :  same  as  Turbinellidx. 

vasiuictive  (vas-i-fak'tiv),  a.  [<  L.  vas,  vessel, 
+  f actus,  pp.  otfacere,  make  (see  fact),  +  -ive.'] 
Causing  a  new  formation  of  blood-vessels;  an- 
gioplastie.    Micros.  ScL,  N.  S^  XXX.  313. 

vasiform  (vas'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  vas,  vessel,  + 
forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  duct  or 
other  vessel;  of  the  nature  of  a  vas  or  vaseu- 

lum;  tubular Vasiform  elements,  in  plants,  the 

elements,  such  as  vessels,  ducts,  etc.,  which  make  up 
the  vascular  tissue. — Vasiform  tiBBue,  tissue  made  up 
wholly  or  in  part  of  vessels  or  ducts, 

Vasinse,  Vasina  (va-si'ne,  -na),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Vasum  +  -inse,  -ina.2  A  subfamily  of  gas- 
tropods :  same  as  CynodonUnse. 

vasoconstrictive  (vas'o-kon-strik'tiv),  a. 
[<  L.  vas,  vessel,  -I-  E.  constrictive.']  Same  as 
vasoconstrictor,  W.  James,  Prin.  of  Psychol., 
1.97. 

vasoconstrictor  (vas'S-kon-strik'tor),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Li.  vas,  vessel,  -1-  E.' constrictor.]"  I.  a.  Serv- 
ing to  constrict  vessels  when  stimulated,  as  cer- 
tain nerves:  opposed  to  vasodilator.  Both  are 
included  under  vasomotor. 

II.  n.  That  which  causes  contraction  of  the 
blood-vessels :  applied  to  nerves  and  to  certain 
drugs. 

vasodentinal  (vas-o-den'ti-nal),  a.  [<  vaso- 
dentine  +  -al.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
character  of  vasodentine. 

vasodentine  (vas-o-den'tin),  n.  [<  L.  vas,  a 
vessel,  +  den{t-)s',  =  B.  tooth,  +  -ine^.]  A 
vascular  form  of  dentine  in  which  blood  circu- 
lates; dentine  whose  capillaries  are  large 
enough  for  the  passage  of  red  blood-disks. 
Compare  osteodentine  and  vitriodentine. 

vasodilator  (vas"o-di-la'tor),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
vas,  vessel,  -I-  E.  dilator.]  1.  a.  Serving  to  dilate 
or  relax  blood-vessels  when  stimulated,  as  a 
nerve.    See  vasomotor. 

II.  n.  That  which  causes  dilatation  of  the 
blood-vessels:  applied  to  nerves  and  certain 
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divides  later  into  two  sections — an  ambulacral  sac,  which 
lays  the  foundation  for  the  whole  ambulacral  system  of 
vessels,  and  a  peritoneal  sac,  which  gives  rise  to  the  peri- 
toneum (whence  the  name). 

vasosensory  (vas-o-sen'so-ri),  a.  [<  L.  vas,  ves- 
sel, -t-  E.  sensory.]'  Supplying  sensation  to  the 
vessels:  applied  to  sensory  nerves  correspond- 
ing to  the  vasomotor  nerves. 

vasCLUine  (vas-ken'),  n.  Same  as  lasquine. 
Scott,  Abbot,  II.  151. 

vassal  (vas'al),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also  vas- 
sall,  rarely  mssaile;  <  ME.  vassal,  <  OF.  vassal, 
F.  vassal  =  Pr.  vassal,  vassau  =  Cat.  vassal  =  Sp. 
vasallo  =  Pg.  It.  vassallo  =  D.  vassaal  =  G.  Sw. 
vasall  ==  Dan.  vasal,  <  ML.  vassalVus,  extended 
from  vassus,  vasus,  a  servant,  <  Bret,  gwaz,  a 
servant,  vassal,  man,  male,  =  W.  gwas  =  Corn. 
givas,  a  youth,  servant;  cf.  Ir.  fas,  growing, 
growth,  and  E.  wax^.  Hence  ult.  varlet,  valet, 
vassalage,  vavasor.]  I.  ».  1 .  A  feudatory  ten- 
ant; one  holding  lands  by  the  obligation  to 
render  military  service  or  its  equivalent  to  his 
superior,  especially  in  contradistinction  to  rear 
vassal  and  vavasor;  a  vassal  of  the  first  order 
— that  is,  one  holding  directly  from  the  king. 
Compare  great  vassal,  below. 

The  two  earls  .  .  .  complained  of  the  misrepresenta- 
tions of  their  enemies  and  the  oppression  of  their  vassals, 
and  alleged  that  the  cause  of  their  flight  was  not  dread  of 
those  enemies,  but  fear  of  God  and  the  king. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  363. 

A  Vassal  or  Vasseur  was  the  holder  or  grantee  of  afeud 
under  a  prince  or  sovereign  lord. 
W.  K.  SiuKvan,  Introd.  to  O'Curry's  Anc.  Irish,  p.  ccxxvi. 

2.  A  subject;-  a  dependent ;  a  retainer;  a  ser- 
vant ;  one  who  attends  on  or  does  the  will  of 
another. 

Passions  ought  to  be  her  [the  mind's]  vassals,  not  her 
masters.  -  .  .  . 
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And,  which  makes  the  more  for  Bellarmine,  the  French 
King  was  again  ejected  when  our  King  submitted  to  the 
church,  and  the  crown  received  under  the  sordid  condi- 
tion of  a  vassaiage.  Dryden,  Eeligio  Laici,  Pref. 

The  countship  of  Foix,  with  six  territorial  vassalages. 
MUman,  Latin  Chiistianity,  ix.  8. 

4.  Vassals  or  subjects  collectively.     [Bare.] 
Like  vassalage  at  unawares  encountering 
The  eye  of  majesty.       Shah.,  T.  and  C.  iiL  2.  40. 

5t.  Preeminence,  as  of  one  having  vassals; 
hence,  valor;  prowess;  courage. 
Al  f  orgeten  is  his  vasselage. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  2196. 
Nor  for  thare  plesand  parsonage, 
Nor  for  thare  strenth  nor  vassalage. 
Lauder,  Dewtie  of  Kyngis  (E.  E.  T.  3.),  L  284. 
Catoun  seyth,  is  none  so  gret  encrese 
Of  worldly  tresowre  as  for  to  ly ve  in  pease 
Which  among  vertues  hath  the  vasselage. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  27. 

To  do  one  vassalage,  to  fulfil  for  one  the  duties  of  a 
vassal;  render  one  the  service  of  a  vassaL  Heywood, 
Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  477. 

vassalatet  (vas'al-at),  v.  t.  [<  vassal  +  -ateK] 
To  reduce  to  a'state  of  vassalage  or  depen- 
dence; subordinate.  Bp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the 
Church,  p.  496.    (Davies.) 

vassalationt  (vas-a-la'shpn),  n.  [<  vassalate  + 
ion.]    The  state  of  beiiig  vassal  or  subject; 


vasoformative  (vas-6-f6r'ma-tiv),  a.  [<  L.  vas, 
vessel,  -I-  E.  formative.]  Forming  or  building 
up  vessels,  usually  blood-vessels;  vasifactive. 

vasoganglion  (vas-o-gang'gli-on),  n. ;  pi.  vaso- 
ganglia  (-a).  [<  L.  vas,  vessel,  -I-  E.  gan- 
glion.] A'network  or  knot  of  vessels ;  a  vas- 
cular rete. 

vaso-inhibitory  (vas"o-in-hib'i-to-ri),  a.  [<  L. 
vas,  vessel,  +  E.  inhibitory.]  Relating  to  the 
nerve-force  causing  dilatation  of  the  blood-ves- 
sels.    See  inhibitory. 

vasomotion  (vas-6-mo'shgn),  n.  [<  L.  vas,  ves- 
sel, +  E.  motion.^  Increase  or  diminution  of 
the  caliber  of  a  vessel,  usually  a  blood-vessel. 

vasomotor  (vas-o-mo'tgr),  a.  [<  L.  vas,  vessel, 
+  E.  motor.]  Serving'  to  regulate  the  tension 
of  blood-vessels,  as  nerves ;  vasomotoria!,  whe- 
ther vasoconstrictor  or  vasodilator.    Compare 

inhibition,  3.     Also  vasculomotor Vasomotor 

center.  Same  as  vasetdar  center.  See  vasevZar. — Vaso- 
motor coryza,  a  name  given,  in  accordance  with  a  theo- 
retical pathology,  to  autumnal  catarrh,  or  hay-fever.  K.  Y. 
Med.  Jour.,  Sept.  3,1887.— -Vasomotor  nerves, the  nerves 
supplied  to  the  muscular  coat  of  the  blood-vessels. — VaBO- 
motor  spasm,  spasm  of  the  middle  coat  of  the  blood- 
vessels. 

vasomotorial  (vas"o-mo-t6'ri-al),  a.  [<  vaso- 
motory  +  -al.]  Pertaining  to  the  vasomotor 
function;  vasomotor. 

vasomotoric  (vas'o-mo-tor'ik),  a.  [<  vasomo- 
tor +  -ic]    Same  as  vasomotorial. 

vasomotory  (vas-o-mo'to-ri),  a.  [<  vasomotor 
+  -2/1.]  Same  as'  vasoniotorial.  Lancet,  1891, 
I.  370. 

vasoperitoneal  (vas-o-per*'i-to-ne'al),  a.  [<  L. 
vas,  vessel,  +  E.  peritoneal.]  In  e'ehinoderms, 
noting  the  shut  sac  which  results  from  the  cut- 
ting off  from  the  archenteron  of  a  ceecal  diver- 
ticulum to  which  the  anterior  part  of  that  cavity 

gives  rise.  The  vesicle  subsequently  opens  on  the  ex- 
terior by  a  pore,  through  a  diverticulum  from  itself,  and 
421 


I  am  his  fortune's  vassal.  Shak.,  A.  andC,  v.  2.  29. 

I  desire  not  to  live  longer  than  I  may  be  thought  to  be 
what  I  am,  and  shall  ever  be  your  faithful  and  obedient 
Vassal.  Balcer,  Chronicles,  p.  164. 

3.  A  bondman ;  a  slave. 

Let  such  vile  vassals,  borne  to  base  vocation. 
Drudge  in  the  world,  and  for  their  living  droyle. 
Which  have  no  wit  to  live  withouten  toyle. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1. 156. 
Not  vassals  to  be  beat,  nor  pretty  babes 
To  be  dandled — no,  but  living  wills. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

Men's  thoughts  and  opinions  are  in  a  great  degree  vas- 
sals of  him  who  invents  a  new  phrase  or  reapplies  an  old 
epithet.  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  326. 

4.  A  low  wretch. 

Obdurate  vassals  fell  exploits  effecting. 

ShaH.,  Lucrece,  1.  429. 

Great  vassal,  under  the  feudal  system,  one  who  held 
lands  directly  from  the  sovereign  without  intermediary. 
— Rear  vassal,  under  the  feudal  system,  a  vassal  of  the 
second  degree — that  is,  one  who  held  land  from  a  great 


II.  a.  Servile ;  subservient. 

Silver  golde  in  price  doth  follow, 
Because  from  him,  as  Cynthia  from  Apollo, 
She  takes  her  light,  &  other  mettals  ^1 
Are  but  his  vassaile  starres. 

Timesf  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  41. 

Thy  proud  heart's  slave  and  vassal  wretch  to  be. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cxlL 

vassal  (vas'al),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  vassaled,  vas- 
salled,  ppr.  vassaling,  vassalling.     [<  vassal,  n.] 

1.  To  subject  to  vassalage ;  enslave;  treat  as  a 
vassal. 

How  am  I  vassaVd  then? 

BeoM.  and  Fl.,  Four  Plays  in  One. 

2.  To  command ;  rise  over  or  above ;  dominate. 

Some  proud  hill,  whose  stately  eminence 
Vassals  the  fruitf uU  vale's  circumference. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  i.  4. 

vassalage  (vas'al-aj),  n.  [Formerly  also  va^- 
sallage,  vassellag'e ;  '<  ME.  vassalage,  vasselage,  < 
OF.  vasselage,  vasalage,  vasselaige,  the  service  of 
a  vassal,  prowess,  valor,  also  vassalage,  F.  vas- 
selage =  Pr.  vassalatge,  vasselaige  =  Sp.  vasal- 
laje  =  Pg.  vassallagem  =  It.  vassallaggio,  vassal- 
age; as  vassal  +  -age.]  1.  The  state  of  be- 
ing a  vassal  or  feudatory;  hence,  the  obliga- 
tions of  that  state ;  the  service  required  of  a 
vassal. 

I  protest  I  shall  be  proud  to  do  you  most  obsequious 
vasselage.  Marston,  What  you  Will,  ii.  1. 

2.  Servitude;  dependence;  subjection;  slavery. 

Do  you  think  that  all  they  who  live  under  a  Kingly 
Government  were  so  strangely  in  love  with  Slavery  as, 
when  they  might  be  free,  to  chuse  Vassalage? 

Milton,  Ans.  to  Salmasius,  vii. 
But,  slave  to  love,  I  must  not  disobey ; 
His  service  is  the  hardest  vassalage. 

Farquhar,  Love  and  a  Bottle,  lii.  1. 

3.  A  territory  held  in  vassalage;  a  fee  or  fief. 


And  this  vassallation  is  a  penalty  set  by  the  true  Judge 
of  all  things  upon  our  attempt  to  design  of  our  own  heads 
the  forms  of  good  and  evil. 

Montague,  Devoute  Fssays,  xv.  2. 

vassalesst  (vas'al-es),  n.     [<  vassal  +  -ess.]    A 
female  vassal  of  dependent. 

And  be  the  vassall  of  his  vassalesse. 

Spenser,  Daphnai'da,  1. 181. 

vassalry  (vas'al-ri),  »i.  {(.vassal  + -(e)ry.]   The 
whole  body  of  "vassals;  vassals  collectively. 

vast  (vast),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  vaste;  < 
OP.  vaste,  F.  vaste  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  vasto,  <  L.  vas- 
tus, empty,  unoccupied,  desert,  waste,  desolate ; 
hence,  with  ref .  to  extent  as  implied  in  empti- 
ness, immense,  enormous,  huge,  vast;  akin  to 
AS.  weste,  waste:  see  wasted.  Hence  vastate, 
devastate,  etc.]  I.  a.  It.  Wide  and  vacant  or 
unoccupied;  waste;  desolate;  lonely. 
Of  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle  .  .  . 
It  was  my  hint  to  speak.    Shak. ,  Othello,  i.  3. 140. 

2.  Being  of  great  extent  or  size ;  very  spacious 
or  large ;  enormous ;  massive ;  immense. 

More  devils  than  va£t  hell  can  hold. 

Shale.,  M.  N.  D.,  V.  1.  9. 
Time  with  his  vast  Scythe  mows  down  all  Things,  and 
Death  sweeps  away  those  Mowings.  Howell,  Letters,  iL  44. 
The  mighty  Bain 
Holds  the  vast  empire  of  the  sky  alone. 

Bryant,  Bain-Dream. 
Black,  thick,  and  vast  arose  that  cloud. 

Whaiier,  The  Exiles. 
Swells  in  the  north  vast  Eatahdin. 

WhiUier,  Mogg  Megone,  ii. 

3.  Very  great  in  quantity,  number,  or  amount. 

The  King's  Plate  that  is  gathered  in  this  Kingdom 
[Mexico],  together  with  what  belongs  to  the  Merchants, 
amounts  to  a  vast  Summ.     Vampier,  Voyages,  II.  ii.  125. 

A  vast  number  of  chapels  dressed  out  in  all  their  finely 
of  altar-pieces,  embroidery,  gilding,  and  marble. 

"  Gray,  Letters,  I.  IS. 

An  army  of  phantoms  vast  and  wan 
Beleaguer  the  human  souL 

Longfellow,  The  Beleaguered  City. 

4.  Very  great  as  to  degree,  intensity,  diflSculty 
of  accomplishment,  importance,  etc. ;  mighty : 
used  also  in  exaggerated  colloquial  speech,  be- 
ing much  affected  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

'Tis  a  vast  honour  that  is  done  me,  gentlemen. 

Vanbrugh,  .^sop,  v.  i. 
Lady  Stafford  and  Mrs.  Pitt  were  in  vast  beauty. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  153. 
The  affairs  of  the  general  government^  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, are  vast  and  various  and  complicated. 

D.  Webster,  Speech,  Boston,  June  5, 1828. 
=S3m.  2.  Spacious.— 3  and  4.  Colossal,  gigantic,  prodi- 
gious, tremendous,  stupendous. 

II,  M.  1.  A  boundless  waste  or  space;  im- 
mensity. 

They  have  seemed  to  be  .together,  though  absent,  shook 

hands,  as  over  a  vast,  and  embraced,  as  it  were  from  the 

ends  of  opposed  winds.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  1. 1.  33. 

The  vast  of  heaven.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vl.  203. 

Swifter  than  thought  the  wheels  instinctive  fly, 

name  thro'  the  vast  of  air,  and  reach  the  sky. 

Pope,  Iliad,  vili.  544. 

2,  A  great  deal ;  a  large  quantity  or  number. 
Pjocal,  Eng.] 

It  were  a  vast  o'  people  went  past  th'  entry  end. 

Mrs.  Oaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  vii. 

3.  The  darkness  of  night,  in  which  the  pros- 
pect is  not  bounded  in  by  distinct  objects :  only 
in  the  following  passage. 


vast 

The  dead  vast  and  middle  of  the  night. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 198. 

vastatet  (vas'tat),  a.  [<  L.  vastatus,  pp.  of  vas- 
tare,  make  empty  or  desert,  ruin,  desolate,  <  vas- 
tus, empty,  unoeoupied,  waste:  see  vast,  a.] 
Bevastated;  laid  waste. 

The  va^tate  ruins  of  ancient  monuments. 

Bev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  III.  19. 

vastation  (vas-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  vastatio(n-), 
a  laying  waste  or  ravaging,  <  vastare,  pp.  vas- 
*afM«,  lay  waste :  seei;(Mtote.]  A  laying  waste ; 
waste;  devastation.  Rev.  T.^dams, Works, 1. 85. 

vastatort,  n.  [<  L.  vastator,  a  ravager,  <  vastare, 
lay  waste :  see  vastate.1  One  who  devastates  or 
lays  waste.  Bp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the  Churoh, 
p.  86.    {Davies.) 

vasti,  n.    Plural  of  vastus. 

Tastidityt  (vas-tid'i-ti),  n.  [Irreg.  <  vast  +  -id^ 
+  ■ity.']  Wasteness;  desolation;  vastness;  im- 
mensity.    [Rare.] 

Perpetual  durance,  a  restraint, 
Though  All  the  world's  vastidity  you  had, 
To  a  determined  scope.     5Aaft.,M.forM.,iii.l.69. 

vastitude  (vas'ti-tud),  n.  [<  L.  vastitudo,  ruin, 
destruction,  <  vastus,  desert,  waste :  see  vast."] 
It.  Destruction;  vastation. — 2.  Vastness;  im- 
mense extent.     [Rare.] 

vastity  (vas'ti-ti),  n.  [<  L.  vasUta{t-)s,  a  waste, 
desert,  vast  size,  <  vastus,  waste,  vast :  see  vast.} 

1.  Wasteness;  desolation. 

nothing  but  emptinesse  and  vasttUe. 

Nashe,  Pierce  Fenilesse,  p.  16. 

2.  Vastness;  immensity. 

The  huge  vastity  of  the  world. 

HoUand,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  951. 
Th*  Tnbounded  Sea,  and  vastUie  of  Shore. 

Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  4. 

vastly  (vasfU),  adv.  If.  Like  a  waste ;  deso- 
lately. 

Like  a  late-sack'd  island,  vastly  stood 
Bare  and  unpeopled  in  this  fearful  flood. 

ShaJi.,  Lucrece,  1. 1740. 

2.  Very  greatly;  to  avast  extent  or  degree:  also 
in  exaggerated  colloquial  use  (see  vast,  a.,  4). 

In  the  swamps  and  sunken  grounds  grow  trees  as  vastly 
big  as  I  believe  the  world  affords. 

Beverley,  Virginia,  ii.  ^  3. 

I  will  be  so  honest  as  to  own  that  the  obliging  things 
you  say  to  me  please  me  vastly.     Walpole,  Letters,  II.  37. 

vastness  (vast'nes),  n.  The  state  or  character 
of  being  vast;  greatness;  immensity. 

The  unity  reigning  through  a  work  upon  which  so  many 
generations  labored  [the  Bible]  gives  it  a  vastitess  beyond 
comparison,  so  that  the  greatest  work  of  individual  \it- 
erary  genius  shows  by  the  side  of  it  like  some  building  of 
human  hands  beside  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe. 

J.  R.  Seeley,  ifat.  Religion,  p.  168. 

vasturet  (vS,s'tur),  n.  [<  vast  +  -ure.l  Immen- 
sity; vastness." 

What  can  one  drop  of  poyson  harme  the  sea, 
Whose  hugie  vastures  can  digest  the  ill? 

Edward  III.  (quarto,  1696),  D  1  b.    (Nares.) 

vastus  (vas'tus),  m. ;  pi.  vasIA  (-ti).  [NL.  (so. 
musoulus) :  see  vast.']  Oue  of  the  great  muscles 
upon  the  front  of  the  thigh,  the  vastus  exter- 
nus  and  intemus,  a  portion  of  the  latter  being 
also  termed  the  crurseus.  The  two  together  are  also 
known  as  the  enirseus,  in  which  case  they  are  distin- 
guished as  extracrurxtis  and  intracrureeus.  The  vasti, 
together  with  the  rectus  f  emoris,  constitute  the  extensor 
muscle  of  the  leg,  called  triceps  (or  quadriceps)  exterisor 
cruris,  and  triceps  femoralis.    See  cut  under  muscZei. 

vasty  (vas'ti),  a.  [<  vast  +  -^i.]  Vast;  bound- 
less; being  of  great  extent;  very  spacious; 
immense.     [Kare.] 

I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep. 

Saafc,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ill.  1.  62. 

Vasum  (va'zum),  n.  [NL;  (Bolten,  1798).]  A 
genus  of  gastropods:  same  as  Cynodonta.  See 
cut  under  TurhinelUdse. 

vat  (vat),  n.  [<  MB.  vat,  vet,  a  var.  of  fat,  fet, 
<  AS.  feet,  a  vat,  vessel,  cask:  see  /a*2.]  i. 
A  large  tub,  vessel,  or  cistern,  especially  one 
for  holding  liquors  in  an  immature  state,  as 
chemical  preparations  for  dyeing  or  for  tan- 
ning leather. 

Let  him  produce  his  vats  and  tubs,  in  opposition  to 
heaps  of  arms  and  standards. 

Addison,  Whig-Bxaminer,  No.  3. 

2.  A  liquid  measure  in  the  Netherlands,  corre- 
sponding to  the  hectoliter — about  22  imperial 
gallons. — 3.  In  metal.:  (a)  A  vessel  used  in 
Sxe  wet  treatment  of  ores.  (6)  A  square  hol- 
low place  on  the  back  of  a  calcining-furnace, 
in  which  tin  ore  is  laid  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing dried.— Dripplng-vat,  a  tank  or  receiver  under  a 
boiler  or  hanging  frame  to  receive  the  drip  or  overflow. 
— Fennentlng-vat.  See /ernwirf.— Holy-water  vatt. 
Same  as  AoZy-wafer /on/ (which  see,  under /one^). 
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vat  (vat),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  vatted,  ppr.  vat- 
ting.  [<  vat,  ».]  To  put  in  a  vat;  treat  in  a 
vat. 

The  vatting  of  the  unhaired  skins  is  more  important  in 
the  manufacture  of  morocco  than  any  other  kind  of 
leather.  Wmkshop  Receipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  376. 

Rum  vatted  [on  the  docks],  coloured,  and  reduced  to 
standard  strength.  Nineteenth  Century,  XXII.  486. 

vat-blue  (vat'blo),  n.  Same  as  indigo  blue 
(which  see,  under  indigo). 

Vateria  (va-te'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus,  1737), 
named  alter  Abraliam  Voter,  a  German  botanist 
(18th  century).]  A  genus  of  polypetalous  plants, 
of  the  order  Dipterocarpese,  characterized  by 
flowers  with  about  fifteen  stamens,  and  calyx- 
lobes  reflexed,  but  not  enlarged  in  fruit.  The  28 
species,  with  one  exception,  are  natives  of  tropical  Asia, 
especially  Ceylon.  They  are  resin-hearing  trees,  with  entire 
coriaceous  veiny  leaves,  and  white  or  pale-yellow  flowers 
on  short  lateral  peduncles,  or  forming  terminal  panicles. 
V.  Seychellarum  of  the  Seychelles,  a  tall  tree  reaching  100 
feet  high,  is  exceptional  in  its  calyx,  which  is  not  reflexed 
in  fruit.  V.  Indica  and  V.  aewminata  are  exceptional  in 
their  stemens,  which  reach  fifty  in  each  flower.  The  latter 
is  a  large  handsome  tree  of  Ceylon,  its  twigs  reddened  with 
dense  hairs ;  its  green  resin  is  valued  by  the  Cingalese  for 
ceremonial  uses.  V.  Jndica,  the  pinne  of  the  Tamul  races, 
known  as  piny  varnishr,  copal-,  or  tallow-tree,  a  native  of 
Ceylon  and  Malabar,  is  the  chief  source  of  the  white  dam- 
mar of  the  bazars  of  southern  India,  which  issues  from 
notches  cut  in  its  bark  as  a  white,  pellucid,  fragrant,  acid, 
and  bitter  resin,  later  becoming  brittle  and  yeUow  or 
greenish ;  it  is  known  as  Malabar  copal,  gum  anvme,  etc. 
(see  piny),  and  is  there  used  as  a  varnish  for  carriages 
and  pictures,  is  cut  into  ornaments  under  the  name  of  am- 
&er,  is  made  into  ointments,  and  is  used  for  incense,  burn- 
ing with  a  clear  white  light  with  pleasant  fragrance  and 
little  smoke.  The  tree  bears  oblong  petioled  leaves,  and 
erect  white  flowers  nearly  an  inch  broad  arranged  in  a 
single  row  on  the  spreading  branches  of  large  terminal 
panicles,  followed  by  small  oblong  tliree-valved  fleshy 
h'ults,  valued  in  the  manufacture  of  candles  (see  piny  tat- 
low,  unAer  piny) ;  the  seeds  are  eaten  to  allay  nausea ;  the 
gray  heart- wood  is  employed  in  making  canoes  and  masts. 

Vater's  ampulla.  See  ampulla  of  Voter,  under 
ampulla. 

Vater's  corpuscles.  Same  as  FoMinAan  corpus- 
cles.    See  corpuscle. 

Vater's  diverticulum.  Same  as  Vater's  am- 
pulla. 

vater's  fold.  A  fold  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  small  intestine,  just  above  the  ampulla 
or  opening  of  the  pancreatic  duet  and  bUiary 
ducts ;  the  plica  transversalis  of  the  duodenum. 
Compare  cuts  vjiAet  pancreas  and  stomach. 

vatful  (vat'ful),  n.  [<  vat  +  -ful.']  As  much 
as  a  vat  will  hold;  the  contents  of  a  vat. 

vatic  (vat'ik),  a.  [<  L.  vates,  a  seer,  prophet, 
poet  (from  an  old  Celtic  form,  appearing  in  Grr. 
m&TTjQ  (Strabo),  priest,  Olr.  faith,  prophet),  + 
-Jc]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  proceeding  from  a 
prophet  or  seer;  prophetic;  oracular;  inspired. 
Mrs.  Browning. 

vaticalt  (vat'i-kal),  a.     [<  vaUc  +  -al.]    Same 
as  vattc. 
Vatdml  predictions. 

Bp.  BttU,  Christ's  Procession  to  the  Temple, 

Vatican  (vat'i-kan),  n.  [=  F.  Vatican  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  Vaticano,  <  L'.  Vatieanus,  se.  mons  or  collis, 
the  Vatican  MU  in  Bome  (see  def . ).]  The  pal- 
ace of  the  Popes,  a  mass  of  buildings  of  vast 
extent,  built  upon  the  Vatican  hill,  immediate- 
ly to  the  north  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter  at 
Borne.  Since  the  close  of  the  papal  schism  (about  1418) 
the  Vatican  has  been  the  principal  residence  of  the  Popes, 
and  since  the  conversion  of  Rome  into  the  capital  of  Italy 
(1870)  officially  their  only  residence.  As  such,  and  as 
the  storehouse  of  priceless  literary  and  artistic  collec- 
tions, it  is  one  of  the  chief  treasuries  of  Rome  and  of  the 
world.  Hence,  the  Vatican  is  used  as  equivalent  to  the 
papal  power  or  government :  as  in  the  phrase  the  thunders 
of  the  Vatican,  the  anathemas  or  denunciations  of  the 
Pope.  The  Vatican  is  also  in  familiar  use  as  a  designation 
for  the  museums  of  sculpture  and  painting  which  are  there 
aggregated.— Vatican  Codex.  See  codex,  2.— Vatican 
Council,  the  Twentieth  Ecumenical  Council  according  to 
the  reckoning  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  met  in  the 
Vatican  December  8th,  1869,  and  declared  belief  in  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  Pope  when  speaking  ex  cathedra  to  be  a 
dogma  of  the  church.  It  was  closed  October  20th,  1870,  ow- 
ing to  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  civil  power  of  Italy. 
See  infallibUity,  and  Old  Catholic  (under  catftoiMj).- Vati- 
can Fragments,  parts  of  a  compendium  of  law  taken 
from  the  writings  of  jurisconsults  and  from  several  im- 
perial constitutions.  They  were  discovered  by  the  librae 
rian  of  the  Vatican,  and  flrst  published  in  Rome  in  1823. 

Vaticanism  (vat'i-kan-izm),  n.  [<  Vatican  ■¥ 
-ism.]  The  theological  and  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tem based  on  the  doctrine  of  absolute  papal 
supremacy;  ultramontanism. 

Vaticanism  .  .  .  had  disinterred  and  brought  into  ac- 
tion the  extravagant  claims  of  Papal  authority. 
Gladstone,  Harper's  Weekly,  March  20, 1876.    Supp.,  p.  248. 

Vaticanist  (vat'i-kan-ist),  n.  [<  Vatican  + 
-i«<.]  A  devoted  adherent  ofi  the  Pope ;  an 
ultramontane;  especially,  an  adherent  of  the 
Vatican  Council  and  believer  in  the  infallibility 
of  the  Pope. 


Vaudois 

vaticidei  (vat'i-sid),  n.  [<  L.  vates,  a  seer, 
prophet,  +  -cida,  <  cxdere,  kill.]  One  who  kills 
a  prophet. 

vaticide^  (vat'i-sid),  n.  [<  L.  vates,  a  seer, 
prophet,  +  -cidium,  <  eaedere,  kill.]  The  mur- 
der of  a  prophet. 

vaticinal  (va-tis'i-nal),  a.  [<  vaticine  +  -oZJ. 
Relating  to  or  oontaiiiing  predictions ;  prophet-, 
ic;  vatic.     T.  Warton,  Hist.  Bng.  Poetry,!.  77. 

vaticinate  (va-tis'i-nat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  vati(A- 
nated,  ppr.  vaMcinalmg.  [<  L.  vaticinatus,  pp. 
of  vaUcimari,  foretell,  predict,  <  vates,  a  seer, 
prophet:  see  vatic]  I.  intrans.  To  prophesy; 
foretell ;  practise  prediction. 

The  most  admired  of  all  prophane  Prophets,  whose  pre- 
dictions have  been  so  much  soann'd  and  cryed  up,  . .  .  did 
vaticinate  here.       Howell,  Vooall  Forrest  (ed.  1646),  p.  32. 

II.  trans.  To  prophesy;  utter  prophetically 
or  as  a  prophet;  foretell. 

Instinct,  intuition,  .  .  .  embosom  and  express  whatso- 
ever the  Spirit  vaiidnates. 

A.  B.  AUott,  Table-Talk,  p.  133. 

vaticination  (va-tis-i-na'shon),  n.  [<  L.  va- 
tidnatioOn-),  <  vaUcinari,  foretell:  see  vaOcir- 
nate.]  The  act  of  prophesying;  prediction; 
prophecy. 

For  this  so  clear  vaHciTiation  they  have  no  less  than 
twenty-six  answers.    Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  333. 

vaticinator  (va-tis'i-na-tor),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  va- 
Ucinator,  a  soothsayer,  <;  vaUdnare,  foretell: 
see  vaticinate.]  One  who  vaticinates  or  pre- 
dicts; a  prophet. 

Pythagoras,  who  travelled  far  to  visit  the  memphitical 
vatieinators.  Urguha/rt,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  ii.  18. 

vaticinatress  (va-tis'i-na-tres),  n.  [<  vaticina- 
tor +  -ess.]    A  prophetess. 

Their  voyage  was  six  days  journeying.  On  the  seventh 
whereof  was  shown  unto  them  the  house  of  the  vaticina- 
tress. Urquhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  iii.  17. 

vaticinet  (vat'i-sin),  n.  [<  L.  vaticinium,  a 
prophecy,  vaticinus,  prophetical,  <  vates,  a  seer, 
prophet:  see  vatic]  A  prediction;  a  vaticina- 
tion. 

Then  was  fulfilled  the  vatieiTie  or  prophesie  of  old  Mer- 
lin. Qiraldus  Canibrensis,  Conquest  of  Ireland,  ii.  34 
[(Holinshed's  Chron.,  I.). 

vat-net  (vat'net),  n.  A  net  placed  over  a  vat 
or  tub,  to  strain  a  liquid  as  it  is  poured  through. 

vatting  (vat'ing), «.  [Verbal  n.  of  «a*,«.]  The 
act  or  process  of  putting  into  a  vat  or  vats,  or 
of  treating  in  a  vat.  Also  used  adjeotively :  as, 
vatting  charges  at  the  docks. 

Vaucheria  (va-ke'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (A.  P.  de  Can- 
dolle,  1803),  named  after  Prof.  Jean  Pierre  Eti- 
enne  Vaucher,  of  Geneva,  author  of  works  on 
the  Confervas,  etc.]  A  genus  of  multinucleate 
fresh-water  algse,  belonging  to  the  order  Sipho- 
nese.  The  plant  consists,  when  in  a  non-fruiting  state,  of 
a  single  elongated  cell  of  a  pale-green  color,  branching  in 
various  ways,  and  increasing  by  apical  growth.  Non-sex- 
ual reproduction  is  of  two  kinds,  by  means  of  motionless 
resting-spores  and  motile  zoospores,  while  the  sexual  re- 
production is  by  means  of  oogonia  and  antheridia,  both 
oSgonia  and  antheridia  being  lateral  and  sessile.  There 
are  above  a  dozen  species  in  the  United  States.    See  Si- 


vaudeville  (vod'vil),  n.  [<  P.  vaudeville,  <  OF. 
vaudeville,  vauldemlU,  a  vaudeville,  roundelay, 
country  saying,,  so  called  from  vau-de-vire,  vai- 
de-vire,  the  valley  of  the  river  Vire,  in  Norman- 

•dy:  see  vale\  de2.]  1.  The  name  given  by 
Oliver  Basselin,  a  French  poet  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  to  his  convivial  songs  composed  in  the 
valley  of  the  Vire,  which  became  very  popular 
throughout  France. 

VavdevUle,  a  countrey  ballade,  or  song ;  a  Roundelay  or 
Virelay :  so  tearmed  of  Vaudevire,  a  Norman  towne  wher- 
m  Olivier  Bassel,  the  flrst  InuSter  of  them,  lined ;  also  a 
vulgar  proverb,  a  countrey  or  common  saying.    Cotgrave. 

Hence — 2.  In  modern  'French  poetry,  a  light, 
gay  song,  frequently  embodying  a  satire,  con- 
sisting of  several  couplets  with  a  refrain  or  bur- 
den, sung  to  a  familiar  air,  and  often  introduced 
into  theatrical  pieces ;  a  song  popular  with  the 
common  people,  and  sung  about  the  streets;  a 
ballad ;  a  topical  song.  Hence — 3 .  A  light  kind 
of  dramatic  entertainment,  combining  panto- 
mime with  dialogue  and  songs,  which  obtained 
great  popularity  about  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  At  present  any  short,  light  piece,  usu- 
ally comic,  with  songs  and  dances  intermingled  with  the 
dialogue,  is  called  a  vaudeville. 

vaudevillist  (vod'vil-ist),  n.  [<  vaudeville  -i- 
-««*.]  A  composer  or  singer  of  vaudevilles. 
The  Academy,  March  22,  1890,  p.  208. 

Vaudoisl  (v6-dwo'),  n.  and  a.  [F.,  <  Vaud  (see 
^  ''Xt^-  **•  ■'••  The  dialect  spoken  in  the  can- 
ton of  Vaud  in  Switzerland.— 2.  An  inhabitant 
or  the  inhabitants  of  the  canton  of  Vaud 


Vandois 

II,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  canton  of  Vaud  or  to 
its  inhaMtants. 

Vaudois*  (v6-dwo'),  n.  and  a.  [F.:  see  Wal- 
denses."]  I.  n.  sing,  and  pi.  A  member  or  the 
members  of  the  religions  body  generally  known 
as  Waldenses.    See  Waldemian. 

II.   a.  Pertaining  to  the  Vaudois  or  Wal- 
denses. 

vaudoo,  vaudou,  vandoux.    See  voodoo. 

vaulf^  (vait]),  n.  [With  inserted  I  (as  also  in 
fault),  in  imitation  of  the  orig.  form;  early  mod. 

E.  vaut,  vaute,  vawte,  also  vout,  <  ME.  vawte, 
voute,  vowte,  vowt,  <  OP.  voute,  volte,  later  voulte, 

F.  voUte  (=  Pr.  volta,  vouta,  vota  =  It.  volta),  a 
vault,  arch,  vaulted  roof,  <  volt,  vout,  bowed, 
arched,  <  L.  volutiis  {>*volutits,  >  *volt%is),  pp. 
of  volvere,  turn  around,  roll:  see  volve,  volute.'] 

1.  An  arched  roof;  a  concave  roof  or  roof -like 
covering;  the  canopy  of  heaven. 

O,  you  are  men  of  stones : 
Had  I  your  tongues  and  eyes,  I'd  use  them  so 
That  heaven's  vaidt  should  crack. 

Shale.,  lear,  v.  8.  259. 

Avery  loity  vault .  .  .  is  made  over  his  [Antenor's]  mon- 
ument. Ccryat,  Crudities,  1. 154. 
Nor  bird  would  sing,  nor  lamb  would  bleat^ 
Nor  any  cloud  would  cross  the  vatdt. 

Tennyson,  Mariana  in  the  South. 

2.  In  arch.,  a  .continuous  arch,  or  an  arched 
roof,  so  constructed  that  the  stones,  bricks,  or 
other  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  mutual- 
ly sustain  themselves  in  their  places  upon  their 
abutments,  and  that  their  joints  radiate  from 
some  central  point  or  line  (or  points  or  lines). 
Vaults  are  of  various  Icinds,  cylindrical,  elliptical,  single, 
double,  cross,  diagonal,  pointed,  etc.  When  a  vault  of 
which  the  curve  is  an  arc  of  a  circle  is  of  greater  height 
than  half  its  span,  it  is  said  to  be  surmounted,  and  when 
of  less  heiglit,  surooMd.  A  rampant  vault  is  a  vault  which 
springs  from  planes  not  parallel  to  the  horizon.  One  vault 
placed  above  or  inclosing  another  constitutes  a  d&uile 
vault.  A  cmHeal  vault  is  formed  as  it  were  upon  part  of 
the  surface  of  a  cone,  and  a  spherical  vault  upon  part  of  the 
surface  of  a  sphere.    A  vault  is  simple  when  it  is  formed 
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served  both  externally  and  internally,  but  the  general  pro- 
portions of  the  building  require  the  dome  to  be  of  greater 


vaulting-tile 


The  said  citle  of  Alexandria  is  an  old  thing  decayed  or 
ruinated,  .  .  .  being  all  vojuted  vnderneath  for  prouision 
of  fresh  water.  HaMuyts  Voyages,  II.  281. 

4.  In  hot,  arched  like  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  as 
the  upper  lip  of  many  ringent  flowers. —  5.  In 
zool.,  notably  arched  or  convex,  as  a  shell,  or 
the  beak  of  a  bird;  fornicated. 
vaulter  (vai't^r),  n.  [<  vaults  +  -eri.]  One 
who  or  that  which  vaults ;  a  leaper ;  a  tumbler ; 
a  dancer. 

The  most  celebrated  Master,  Mr.  Simpson  the  famous 
Vaulter.  Quoted  in  AsTOon's  Social  Life  in  Keign  of 

[Queen  Anne,  I.  266. 
Green  little  vaulter  in  the  sunny  grass. 
Leigh  Hunt,  To  the  Grasshopper  and  the  Cricket. 

vaulting!  (vai'ting),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  va^t^, 
».]    In  arch. ,  vaulted  work ;  vaults  collectively. 


z,  barrel-vault;  2.  intersecting  vault ;  3.  domed  vault;  4,  stilted 
vault. 

upon  the  surface  of  some  regular  solid,  around  one  axis, 
and  compound  when  compounded  of  two  or  more  simple 
vaults  or  parts  of  such  vaults.  (Compare  Soman  and 
medieval  archUecture,  under  Bffman  and  medieval.)  A 
grained  vault  is  a  compound  vault  formed  by  the  inter- 
section of  two  or  more  vaults  crossing  each  other.  See 
grmn^,  groined,  and  cuts  under  aisle,  erypt,  and  n^ve. 

The  Cltie  standeth  vpon  great  arches  or  vauites,  like 
vnto  Churches.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  284. 

3.  An  arched  apartment  or  compartment';  also, 
a  chamber  or  compartment,  even  if  not  arched 
or  vaulted;  especially,  a  subterranean  cham- 
ber used  for  certain  specific  purposes,  (a)  A 
place  of  interment. 

Ther  is  a  Vmit  undre  the  Chirche,  where  that  Cristene 
men  duellen  also ;  and  thei  han  many  gode  Yynes. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  124. 

The  deep,  damp  vault,  the  darkness,  and  the  worm. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  iv.  11. 

(b)  A  place  of  confinement ;  a  prison. 

There  are  oertaine  vaats  or  dungeons,  which  goe  downe 
verie  deepe  vnder  those  Fyramides. 

Eakluyts  Voyages,  H.  281. 

(c)  A  place  for  storing  articles ;  a  cellar :  as,  wiDe-i;iii(2es; 
the  name  is  hence  frequently  given,  in  the  plural,  to  a 
place  where  beer  and  wine  are  sold,  whether  subterranean 
or  not. 

When  our  vaults  have  wept 
With  drunken  spilth  of  wine. 

Shah.,  T.  of  A.,  ii.  2. 169. 

They  have  vaults  or  cellars  under  most  of  their  houses. 
Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  59. 

(d)  A  privy. 

4.  In  anat,  a  part  forming  a  dome-like  roof  to 
a  cavity. — Annular  vault.  See  annular.— Bsjik  of 
a  vault.  See  back  of  an  arch,  under  ftoeW.— Counter- 
vault,  an  inverted  vault ;  a  vault  of  which  the  crown  is 
constructed  downward,  to  resist  pressure  from  below. — 
DouUe  vault,  in  arch,,  a  superposition  of  two  complete 
vaults,  built  one  over  the  other  with  such  an  interval  be- 
tween as  may  be  necessary  to  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  proportion  of  the  interior  and  the  exterior :  a  device  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  a  dome  or  domical  roof  when 
it  is  desired  that  the  ap])earanceof  a  dome  should  be  pre- 


Double  Vault.—  Section  of  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  Rome. 

exterior  altitude  than  would  be  harmonious  for  the  inte- 
rior.— Groined  vault,  as  distinguished  from  ia/rrel-  or 
cradle-vault,  a  vault  formed  by  two  or  more  intersecting 
vaults,  every  two  of  which  form  a  groin  at  the  intersec- 
tion. If  the  crowns  of  the  intersecting  vaults  are  on  the 
same  level,  all  the  groins  will  meet  in  a  common  point, 
which  is  called  the  apex  or  summit,  and  in  ribbed  vault- 
ing is  usually  decorated  with  a  boss.  See  cuts  under  crypt 
andjrroiw.— Lieme  vault.  See  Kenw.— Palatal  or  pala- 
tine vault,  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  See  cut  under  palate. 
—Rampant  vault.  Seedef.  2.— Rear  vault.  SeereorS. 
—Reins  of  a  vault.  Seerejn«.—Vaultof  the  cranium, 
the  calvaria  or  skullcap ;  that  part  of  a  skull  above  the 
orbits,  auditory  canals,  and  superior  curved  line  of  the 
occipital  bone. 

vault!  (vait),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  vouten,  <  OP.  vouter; 
from  the  noun.]  1.  To  form  with  a  vault  or 
arched  roof ;  give  the  shape  or  character  of  an 
arch  or  a  vault  to;  arch:  as,  to  vault  a  passage 
to  a  court. 

Some  few  stony  bridges  I  saw  also  pretily  vaulted  with 
an  arch  or  two.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  88. 

3.  To  cover  with  or  as  with  an  arch  or  vault. 

Fiery  darts  in  flaming  volleys  flew. 
And  flying  vaulted  either  host  with  flre. 

Hilton,  P.  L.,  vi.  214. 

vault^  (vait),  n.  [<  P.  volte,  <  It.  volta,  a  turn, 
leap,  vault,  <  L.  voMta  (>  *voliita,  >  "volta),  fem. 
of  vohitus,  pp.  of  volvere,  turn:  see  vohe.  Cf. 
vault^.'],  A  leap  or  spring.  Especially— (a)  A  leap 
made  by  means  of  a  pole,  or  by  resting  the  hand  or  hands 
on  something,    (b)  The  leap  of  a  horse ;  a  curvet. 

vault^  (vftlt),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  vaute;  < 
vaults,  TO.]  I.  mtrans.  1.  To  leap;  bound; 
spring,  especially  by  having  something  to  rest 
the  hands  on,  as  in  mounting  a  horse  or  clear- 
ing a  fence. 

Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps  Itself. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  7.  27. 

Leaning  on  his  lance,  he  vaulted  on  a  tree. 

Dryden,  tr.  gf  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  viil.  134. 

Vaults  every  warrior  to  his  steed. 

Scott,  Cadyow  Castle. 

2.  To  exhibit  equestrian  or  other  feats  of  tum- 
bling or  leaping. 

For  he  could  play,  and  daunce,  and  vauie,  and  spring. 
Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  693. 

3.  In  the  manige,  to  curvet. =Syn.  Leap,  Jump, 
etc.    See  sHp^. 

II,  trans.   To  leap  over;  especially,  to  leap 
over  by  aid  of  the  hands  or  a  pole :  as,  to  vomU 
a  fence, 
vaultaget  (vftl'taj), «.  \<  vaults  + -age.]  Vault- 
ed work;  an  arched  cellar;  a  vaulted  room. 
Womby  vaultages  of  France.    Shah,  Hen.  V.,  u.  4. 124. 
D.  Now.  What  is  this  vaullage  for,  is  fashion'd  here? 
Qresh.  Stowage  for  merchants  ware,  and  strangers  goods. 
Heywood,  If  you  Know  not  me  (Works,  1874, 1.  290). 

vaulted  (vai'ted),  a.  [<  vaults  +  -edS.]  1. 
Arched;  concave:  as,  a,  vaulted  root. 

Vauted  all  within,  like  to  the  Skye 
In  which  the  Gods  doe  dwell  eternally. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  HI.  iv.  43. 

A  present  deity,  they  shout  around; 

A  present  deity,  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound. 

Bryden,  Alexander's  Feast,  1.  36. 

2.  Covered  with  an  arch  or  vault. 

tTndre  theise  Stages  ben  Stables  wel  y  vowted  for  the 
Bmperours  Hors ;  and  alle  the  Pileres  ben  of  Marbelle. 
Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  17. 

First  a  loggia,  then  a  plain  vaulted  building. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  65. 

3.  Provided  with  vaults  or  undergroimd  pas- 
sages. 


Vaulting. — Perspective  of  Vaultinar  as  applied  in  a  double  curved 
apsidal  aisle,  Church  otNotre  Dame,  Paris. 

— Cyllndxical  or  semi-cyllndilcal  vaulting.    See  ey- 
iijwSic.- Fan-tracery  vaulting.     See  /an.tracery.— 
Groined  vaultl^.    See  vaults. 
vaulting^  (vai'ting),  n.     [Verbal  n.  of  vault'^, 
v.]    The  art  or  practice  of  a  vaulter. 

Vaulting  on  the  High  Rope,  and  Tumbling  on  the  Stage. 
Quoted  in  AjsMmCs  Social  Lite  in  Keign  of  Queen 
(Anne,  I.  251. 
Stilt-t»tt<2i{ns'  is  dying  out. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  m.  151 

vaulting-capital  (vai'ting-kap'''i-tal),  n.  In 
medieval  arch.,  the  capital  of  a  shaft,  usually 
an  engaged  shaft,  which  receives  a  rib  of  a 
vault.    See  vaulting-shaft. 

vaulting-horse  (v&l'ting-h6rs),  n.  A  wooden 
horse  in  a  gymnasium  for  practice  in  vaulting. 

vaulting-houset  (vS,rting-hous),  n.  A  brothel. 
Massinger,  Unnatural  Combat,  iv.  2.     [Low.] 

vaulting-pillar  (vftl'ting-pil'''ar),  n.  Same  as 
vaultmg-maft. 

vaulting-shaft  (v&l'ting-shaft),  n.  In  areh.,  a 
shaft,  almost  invariably  engaged,  rising  from  a 
floor  or  from  the  capi- 
tal of  a  pier  below,  to 
receive  the  spring  of 
a  rib  of  a  roof -vault; 
also,  a  shorter  shaft 
engaged  in  the  wall 
and  rising  from  a  cor- 
bel, from  the  top  of 
which  shaft  the  rib  of 
the  vault  springs.  The 
second  form  is  lacking  in 
architectural  logic  and  pro- 
priety, which  demand  that 
if  the  rib  is  not  frankly  ac- 
knowledged to  spring  from 
the  wall,  and  be  supported 
by  it,  its  support  should  be 
carried  visibly  down  to  the 
ground. 

vaulting-tile  (val'- 
ting-tll),  n.  A  special 
type  of  brick  or  tilp, 
shaped  according  to 
the  work  in  hand  and 
made  hollow  in  various  forms,  often  perforated 
in  compartments:  used  in  vaulting,  etc.,  to 


De-shaft,  from  the  nave  of 
Notre  Dame,  Paris. 


vaulting-tile 

lessen  the  weight  of  the  upper  parts  of  large 
masses  of  masonry. 

vault-light  (vait'nt),  n.  A  cover  of  a  vault 
set  with  glass  so  that  it  can  serve  for  the  ad- 
mission of  light. 

vault-shell  (valt'shel),  n.  The  masonry  or 
"skin"  of  a  vault;  especially,  the  filling  of  a 
ribbed  vault — that  is,  the  comparatively  thin 
structure  which  f  onns  a  compartment  between 
adjacent  ribs.  C.  H.  Moore,  Gothic  Architec- 
ture, p.  52. 

vaulture  (vai'tur),  n.  [<  vaults  +  -ure.'\  Arch- 
like  shape ;  vaulted  work.    [Eare.] 

The  streDgth  and  firmness  of  their  vaiUture  and  pillars. 
£ay.  Works  of  Creation,  iii    (Latham.) 

vault-work  (vMt'wSrk),  n.    Vaulting. 

Ihis  Temple  was  borne  vp  with  Vault-worke,  with  great 

lights  and  secret  passages,  the  space  of  an  hundred  steps. 

Purchoi,  Pilgrimage,  p.  684. 

vaultyt  (vai'ti),  a.    [Also  vauty;  <  vaulfi  +  -yi.] 
Vaulted;  arched;  concave. 
The  vavlty  top  of  heaven.  ShaJc.,  K.  John,  v.  2.  62. 

One  makes  the  haughty  vauty  welkin  ring 
In  praise  of  custards  and  a  bag-pudding. 

John  Taylor,  Works.    (Nares.) 

vauncet,  v.  t.  [MB.  vauncen,  by  apheresis  for 
avauncen,  E.  advance.^    To  advance. 

Voide  vices ;  vertues  shall  vaunee  vs  alL 
Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  66. 

vaunt^  (vant  or  vftnt),  v.  [Formerly  also  vant; 
<  ME.  vaunten,  vanten,  also  erroneously  avaurir- 
ten,  avanien,  <  OP.  vanter,  <  ML.  vamtcure,  boast, 
be  vainglorious,  <  L.  vanita{1>-)s,  vanity,  vain- 
glory, <  vanus,  empty:  see  vain,  vanity.^  I. 
intrans.  1.  To  make  a  vain  display  of  one's  own 
worth,  attainments,  or  powers ;  talk  with  vain 
ostentation;  boast;  brag. 

VanMng  in  wordes  true  valour  oft  doth  seeme, 
Yet  by  his  actions  we  him  coward  deem. 

Times'  WhUOe  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  30. 

Some  misbegotten  thing,  that,  having  pluckt  the  gay 
feathers  of  her  obsolet  bravery  to  hide  her  own  deformed 
barenesse,  now  vaunts  and  glories  in  her  stolne  plumes. 
lUUon,  Church-Governmentv  i.  3. 

2.  To  glory;  exult;  tritimph. 

The  foe  vaunts  in  the  field.    Shak.,  Blch.  m.,  v.  3.  288. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  magnify  or  glorify  with  vani- 
ty; boast  of;  brag  of. 
Charity  vaunteth  not  itselt  1  Cor.  xiii.  4. 

My  vanquisher,  spoil'd  of  his  vawnted  spoil. 

Maton,  P.  I.,  iii.  261. 

Though  at  the  expense  of  their  vaunted  purity  of  blood. 
Preeeott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  1. 17. 

2.  To  display  or  put  forward  boastfully;  ex- 
hibit vaingloriously. 

What  shape,  what  shield,  what  armes,  what  steed,  what 

stedd. 
And  what  so  else  his  person  most  may  vaujU. 

Spenser,  V.  Q.,  III.  ii.  17. 

vaunt^  (vSnt  or  vtot),  n.  [<  vaunfl-, ».]  A  vain 
display  of  what  one  is,  or  has,  or  has  done ;  os- 
tentation from  vanity;  a  boast;  a  brag. 

Such  high  vaunts  of  his  nobility. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1.  60. 

vaunt^t  (vant),  n.  [<  F.  avant,  before :  see  van^.} 
The  first  part ;  the  beginning. 

The  vaunt  and  firstlings  of  those  broils. 

Shalt.,  T.  and  C,  Prol.,  1.  27. 

vauntbracet,  n.    See  vambrace. 

vauntcouriert,  «•  [See  van-co^mer.']  An  old 
form  of  van-courier.    Shale.,  Lear,  iii.  2.  5. 

vaunter  (van'ter  or  v&n't6r),  n.  [<  ME.  vaun- 
tour,  vantowr,  <  OF.  *vanteor,  vantewr,  boaster, 
<.  vanter,  Taoaat:  seevaunt'^.']  Onewhovaunts; 
a  boaster ;  a  braggart ;  a  man  given  to  vain  os- 
tentation. 

Wele  I  wote,  a  vauntour  am  I  none,  for  certeynly  I  love 
better  silence.    PoliUeal  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  77. 

Alas,  you  know  I  am  no  vaiunter,  I ; 

My  scars  can  witness,  dumb  although  they  are. 

That  my  report  is  just  and  full  of  truth. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  v.  3. 113. 

vaunterv  (van'-  or  v^n'tfer-i),  n.  [<  voAinf^  + 
-ery.']  The  act  of  vaunting;  bravado.  Also 
vantery.  Bolland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  249. 
[Rare.] 

For  she  had  led 
The  infatuate  Moor,  in  dangerous  vauntery. 
To  these  aspiring  forms. 

Southey,  Boderick,  the  Last  of  the  Goths,  xxii. 

vauntful  (vant'ful  or  v£lnt'ftd),  a.  [<  vaunt^ 
+  -fiU.I  Boastful;  vainly  ostentatious.  Spen- 
ser, Muiopotmos,  1.  52. 

vauntguardt,  n.  Same  as  vanguard.  Merlin 
(E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  151. 
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vaunting  (van'ting  or  vS,n'ting),  n.  [Verbal 
n.  of  vaunt^,  ».]  Ostentatious  setting  forth  of 
what  one  is  or  has;  boasting;  bragging. 

You  say  you  are  a  better  soldier ; 
Let  it  appear  so ;  make  your  vaunMnff  true. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  Iv.  3.  52. 

vauntingly  (van'-  or  v&n'ting-li),  ad/o.  In  a 
vaunting  manner ;  boastfully ;  with  vain  osten- 
tation.   Shak.,  Kich.  n.,  iv.  1.  36. 

vauntmuret,  n.    See  vantmure. 

vauntwardt,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  van- 
ward^. 

vauc[ueline  (vok'lin),  n.  [<  P.  vauquelvne,  so 
called  after  L.  N.  Vauquelin  (1763-1829),  a 
French  chemist.]  1.  A  name  originally  given 
by  Pelletier  and  Caventon  to  strychnine. — 2.  A 
name  given  by  Pallas  to  a  crystalline  substance 
obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  olive-tree. 

vaug.uelinite  (vok'lin-it),  n.  [<  Vauquelin  (see 
vauqueline)  +  -ite^."]  Native  chromate  of  lead 
and  copper,  a  mineral  which  occurs  in  small 
green  or  brown  crystals  on  quartz  accompany- 
ing crocoite.    Also  called  laxmannite. 

vautt,  n.  and  v.    An  obsolete  form  of  va/ult^. 


vautert,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  vaulter. 

vautyt,  a.    A  variant  of  vaulty. 

vavasor,  vavasour  (vav'a-sor,  -sor),  n.  [Also 
vavassor,  valvasor;  ME.  vavasour,  <  OP.  vavas- 
sour,  P.  vavassev/r,  <  ML.  vassus  vassorv/m,  vas- 
sal of  vassals:  vassus,  vassal;  vassorum,  gen. 
pi.  of  vassus,  vassal.]  In  feudal  law,  a  princi- 
pal vassal  not  holding  immediately  of  the  sov- 
ereign, but  of  a  great  lord,  and  having  other 
vassals  holding  of  him;  a  vassal  of  the  second 
degree  or  rank.  In  the  class  of  vavasors  were  compre- 
hended ch&tdavns  (castellans),  who  owned  castles  or  for- 
tified houses,  and  possessed  rights  of  territorial  justice. 
In  England  the  title  was  rarely  used,  thongh  Camden  de- 
fines it  as  next  to  iaron,  while  Chaucer  applies  it  to  his 
FranJceleyn.    [Obsolete  gr  archaic.] 

A  Frankeleyn  was  in  his  compaignye ;  .  .  . 
Was  nowher  such  a  worthy  vavasour. 

Chaueer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  L  360. 

Lord,  liegeman,  valvassor,  and  suzerain. 
Ere  he  could  choose,  surrounded  him.' 

Browning,  Sordello. 

vavasory  (vav'a-so-ri),  n.    [ME.  *vavasorie  (?), 

<  vavasor:  see  vavasor.']  1.  The  tenure  of  the 
fee  held  by  a  vavasor. — 2.  Lands  held  by  a 
vavasor. 

vawardt,  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  vaward,  a  reduction 
of  vantwarde,  vauntwarde,  etc.:  see  vamwa/rd}-.'] 
I.  n.  Same  as  vanwa/rd?-. 

My  Lord,  most  humbly  on  my  knee  I  beg 
The  leading  of  the  tiitwanZ. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  3.  130. 

II.  a.  Being  in  the  van  or  the  front ;  fore- 
most; front. 

My  sons  command  the  vaviard  post. 
With  Brian  Tunstall,  stainless  knight. 

SeoU,  Marmion,  vi.  24. 

Vayu  (vS'yo),  n.  [<  Skt.  vayu,  <  -/m,  blow,  = 
Goth,  waian,  blow:  see.wmd^,  venfl.']  TjiBind. 
myth.,  the  wind  or  wind-god. 

Vaza  (va'za),  n.  [NL.  (G.  E.  Gray,  1855,  after 
lesvaeas  ofhesaon,  1831),  also  Vasa.]  A  genus 
of  parrots,  also  called  Coracopsis.  There  are  sev- 
eral species,  of  Madagascar,  B^union,  the  SeycheUes,  and 
Mozambique,  one  of  which  was  originally  called  PsUtaeus 
vaza  by  Shaw.  Others  are  V.  obseura  (Cffracopsis  madasca- 
riensis),  V.  nigra,  V.  cffmvrenxis,  and  V.  ba/rkUyi. 

vaza-parrot  (va'za,-par"ot),  n.  A  parrot  of  the 
genus  Coracopsis  (or  VaSa). 

v-bob  (ve'bob),  n.  lamach.,  a  V-shaped  form 
of  beU-crank  used  to  change  the  direction  of 
motion,  as  the  horizontal  motion  of  a  cross- 
head  to  the  vertical  motion  of  a  pump-rod.  H. 
S.  Knight.    See  6oJ8. 

V.  0.    An  abbreviation  of  Victoria  cross. 

V-croze  (ve'kroz),  n.  A  coopers'  croze  used  to 
cut  angular  heading-grooves. 

V.  d.  An  abbreviation,  in  book-catalogues,  of 
various  dates. 

Veadar  (ve'a-dar),  n.  [Heb.]  The  thirteenth 
or  intercalary  month  wMch  is  added  to  the  Jew- 
ish year  about  every  third  year,  after  Adar  (the 
last  month  of  the  sacred  or  ecclesiastical  year). 

veal  (vel),  n.  [<  ME.  veel,  veil,  <  OP.  veel,  vedeU, 
veau,  P.  veau  =  Pr.  vedel,  vedelh  =  It.  vitello  (of. 
Pg.  vitella,  f.),  a  calf,  <  L.  viteV/us,  a  little  calf, 

<  vituhis,  a  calf,  =  Gr.  WaMg,  a  calf,  =  Skt. 
tiaisa,  a  calf ,  perhaps  lit.  a  'yearling,'  <  vatsa  = 
Gr.  hog,  year,  allied  to  L.  vetus,  aged,  vetuUis,  a 
little  old  man:  see  veteran.  Cf.  velhim,  ult. 
from  the  same  source  as  veal.J'  If.  A  calf. 

Intruding  into  other  King's  territories  (especially  these 
fruitful  ones  of  oursX  to  eat  up  our  fat  beefs,  veais,  muttons, 
and  capons.    Eng.  Stratagem  (Arber's  Eng.  Gamer,  L  604). 


Veda 

2.  The  flesh  of  the  calf  used  for  food. 

Bet  than  olde  boef  is  the  tendre  veel. 

Chaucer,  Merchant's  Tale,  L  176. 

Bob  veaL  (a)  The  flesh  of  a  calf  taken  before  birth  from 
a  slaughtered  cow ;  also,  the  fiesh  of  a  new-bom  calf.  (6) 
Same  as  deaconed  veal.— Deaconed  veal  See  deacon.— 
Veal  cutlet.    See  mtlet. 

veal-skin  (vel'skLn),  n.  A  cutaneous  disease 
distinguished  by  smooth  white  tubercles  of  a 
glistening  character,  found  on  the  ears,  neck, 
face,  and  sometimes  covering  the  whole  body. 

vealy  (ve'li),  a.     [<  veal  +  -j/i.]     Like  veal; 
young;   immature;  having  the  qualities  of  a 
caU:  as,  a  vealy  youth;  vealy  opinions.     [Col- 
loq.] 
Their  vealy  faces  mezzotinted  with  soot. 

Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  248. 

Veatchia  (ve'chi-a),  ».  [NL.  (Asa  Gray,  1884), 
named  after  Dr.  John  A.  Veatch,  who  discov- 
ered the  Cerros  Island  trees.]  A  genus  of  trees, 
of  the  order  Anacardiacex  and  tribe  Spondieie. 
It  is  distinguished  from  the  related  genns  Shus  (the 
sumac)  by  its  yalvate  sepals,  accrescent  petals,  and  thin- 
walled  fruit.  .  The  only  species,  V.  discolor  (F.  Cedrosen- 
8CS),  one  of  the  most  singular  of  American  trees,  a  native 
of  Lower  California,  is  known  as  depha/nUtree,  from  the 
thick  heavy  trunk  and  branches  (often  2  feet  thick  and 
not  more  than  the  same  height,  sending  out  ponderous 
bent  and  tortuous  horizontal  branches  often  20  feet  long, 
and  ending  suddenly  in  short  twigs,  loaded  with  bright- 
pink  or  yellowish-gray  flowers).  The  trees  usually  grow 
close  together,  often  forming  low  and  impenetrable  mats. . 
On  the  mainland  the  species  becomes  erect  and  sometimes 
25  feet  high,  and  is  locally  known  as  copal-quicn.  Its  bark 
is  there  used  in  tanning  leather.  The  outer  bark  is  a 
peculiar  brown  skin,  peeling  annually,  and  increasing 
the  resemblance  to  the  elephant.  The  flowers  appear 
after  the  fall  of  the  minute  leaves,  and  where  the  trees 
are  grouped  in  masses  form  a  blaze  of  color  visible  for 
several  miles. 

veckt  (vek),  n.  [ME.  veche,  veMce;  origla  ob- 
scure.]    An  old  woman. 

A  rympled  vekke,  ferre  ronne  in  age. 

Horn,  of  the  Rose,  L  4496. 

vectiont  (vek'shon),  n.  [<  L.  vectio(,n-),  a  carry- 
ing, conveyance,  <  vehere,  pp.  vectus,  bear,  con- 
vey: see  vehicle.]  The  act  of  carrying,  or  the 
state  of  being  carried;  veotitation;  "a  carry- 
ing or  povtB^e,"  Blount  (1670). 

vectis  (vek'tis),  n.  [L.,  a  pole,  bar,  bolt,  spike.] 
1.  Id.  Bom.  antiq.,  a,  holt. —  2.  [NL.]  Inobstet., 
a  curved  fenestrated  instrument  similar  to  one 
of  the  blades  of  the  obstetrical  forceps,  used 
in  certain  cases  to  aid  delivery.  Commonly 
called  lever. 

veotitation  (vek-ti-ta'shpn),  n.  [<  L.  *vecM- 
tare,  pp.  veoUtatus,  bear  or  carry  about,  freq. 
of  vehere,  pp.  vectus,  convey:  see  vection.] 
A  carrying,  or  the  state  of  being  carried. 
[Eare.] 

Their  enervated  lords  are  loUlng  in  their  chariots  (a 
species  of  vect/iiatiim  seldom  used  amongst  the  ancients 
except  by  old  men).  Martinui  ScriWenis. 

vector  (vek'lor),  n.  and  a.  [=  P.  vectewr,  <  L. 
vector,  one  wlio  carries  or  conveys,  <  vehere,  pp. 
Bficfriw,  carry,  convey:  seevection.]  I.  «.  1.  (a) 
In  quaternions,  a  quantity  which,  being  added 
to  any  point  of  space,  gives  as  the  sum  that 
point  which  is  at  a  certain  distance  in  a  certain 
direction  from  the  first.  Vectors  are  said  to  be  equal 
when  their  directions  and  magnitudes  are  the  same.  Unit 
vectors  in  quaternions  are  considered  as  equivalent  to 
quadrantal  versors  having  their  axes  in  the  directions  of 
vectors ;  the  word  vecUrr  has  accordingly  sometimes,  but 
incorrectly,  been  used  in  the  sense  of  a  quadrantal  versor. 
Every  quaternion  can  be  resolved  in  one  way,  and  one  way 
only,  mto  a  sum  of  a  scalar  and  a  vector ;  and  this  vector 
IS  called  the  vector  of  the  matemion,  and  is  denoted  by 
wrttmg  V  before  the  sign  of  the  quaternion.  Thus,  Vq  de- 
notes the  vector  of  the  quaternion  q.    Hence (b)  A 

directive  quantity;  a  quantity  determined  by 
two  numbers  giving  its  direction  and  a  third 
giving  its  magnitude.— 2.  Same  as  racUus  vec- 
tor. See  m(KMs._ Addition  of  vectors.  See  addi- 
tMn.— Origin  of  a  vector.  Seeor^n. 
II.  a.  Of  the  nature  of  or  concerned  with 

wt^S'^^'~^2?''"^  analysis,  the  algebra  of  vectors.- 
yector  equation,  an  equation  between  vectors.— Vec- 
tor function.  See  function — Vector  potential,  a  vec- 
tor quantity  so  distributed  throughout  space  thaTthe  re- 
sult of  operating  upon  it  by  the  Hamiltonian  operator 
represents  some  natural  quantity. 

vectorial  (vek-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  vector  -\-  -iaU] 
Ut  or  pertaining  to  a  vector  or  vectors— Vecto- 
nal  coordinates.    See  coSrdinate. 

vecturet  (vek'tur),  n.  [=  p.  voiture  =  It.  vet- 
tura,  a  carriage,  <  L.  vectwra,  a  carrying,  trans- 
portation, <  vehere,  pp.  vectus,  carry:  see  vec- 
tion.]_  A  carrying;  carriage;  conveyance  by 
ISStT"^'         '^'  Seditions  and  Troubles  (ed. 

Veda  (va'da),  n.  [=  p.  vida  =  G.  Veda,  <  Skt. 
veda,  lit.  knowledge  understanding,  esp.  sacred 
knowledge,  the  Hindu  scripture,  <  Vvid,  know. 


Veda 

=  E.  wit:  see  wifi-.']  The  sacred  scripture  of 
the  ancient  Hindus,  written  in  an  older  form 
or  dialect  of  Sanskrit,  it  is  divided  into  mantra,  or 
sacred  utterance  (chiefly  metrical),  brdhmana,  or  inspired 
exposition,  and  Ultra,  or  sacrificial  rules.  It  is  also  divided 
into  four  bodies  ot  writings :  Mig-  Veda  or  hymns,  Samw- 
Veda  or  chants,  Yajur-  Veda  or  sacred  formulas,  and  Athar- 
vorVeda,  a  collection  of  later  and  more  superstitious 
hymns  —  each  with  its  brahmanas  and  sutras.  It  is  of  un- 
known and  very  uncertain  chronology,  the  oldest  of  the 
hymns  being  possibly  from  near  2000  B.  0.  Sometimes  ab- 
breviated Ved. 
Vedalia  ( ve-da'li-a),  n.     [NL.  (Mvdsant,  1851) .] 

1.  A  genus  of  Co'ccineUidse,  containing  about  6 
species  of  ladybird  beetles  of  predaoeous  habits, 
natives  of  subtropical  regions,  v.  eardinalis,  an 
Australian  form,  was  imported  t)y  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
into  California  in  the  winter  of  1888-9  to  destroy  the  fluted 
scale  (leerya  pvereha^,  which  result  It  accomplished  in 
less  than  nine  months,  through  its  rapacity  and  remarkable 
fecundity. 

2.  [/.  c]  Any  member  of  this  genus:  as,  the 
cardinal  vedaKa  (the  species  above  mentioned). 

Vedanga  (va-dang'ga),  n.  [Skt.  ved(mga,iveda, 
Veda,  +  ajiflra^  limb.]  "  In  Z»«.,  a  limb  of  the  Veda. 
This  name  is  given  to  certain  Sanskrit  works  anziliary 
to  the  Vedas,  and  aiding  to  the  understanding  of  them 
and  their  application  to  spedflc  purposes.  The  Vedangas 
are  elaborate  treatises  on  (1)  pronunciation,  (2)  meter,  (3) 
grammar,  (4)  explanation  of  diflcult  terms,  (6)  astrono- 
my, (6)  ceremonial.  They  axe  composed  in  the  sutra  or 
aphoristic  style. 

Vedanta  (va-dan'ta),  n.  [<  Skt.  Veda,  know- 
ledge, +  amta,  end":  see  FetJa.]  A  system  of 
philosophy  among  the  Hindus,  founded  on  the 
Vedas.  it  is  chiefly  concerned  in  the  investigation  of 
the  Supreme  Spirit  and  the  relation  in  which  the  universe, 
and  especially  the  human  soul,  stands  to  it. 

Vedantic  (va-dan'tik),  a.  [<  Vedanta  +  -ic] 
Relating  to  the  Vedanta. 

Vedantin  (va-dan'tin),  a.  [<  Vedamta  +  -«»,] 
Same  as  Vedamtie. 

Vedantist  (va-dan'tist),  n.  [<  Vedanta  +  -isf] 
One  versed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Vedanta. 

vedette (ve-det'),».    [Msovidette;  <F. vedette, 

<  It.  vedetia,  <  vedere,  see,  <  L.  videre,  see :  see 
vision.']  A  sentinel  on  horseback  stationed  at 
some  outpost  or  on  an  elevation  to  watch  an 
enemy  and  give  notice  of  danger. 

Vedic  (va'dik),  a.  [=  F.  vSdigue;  <  Veda  +  -*c.] 
Of  or  relating  to  a  Veda  or  wie  Vedas:  as,  the 
Vedic  hymns. 

veelet,  i).    An  obsolete  dialectal  form  otfeel^. 

veer  (ver),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  vere;  <  F. 
virer  =  Pr.  virar,  <  ML.  virare,  turn,  sheer  off, 

<  L.  virile,  armlets,  bracelets.  Cf .  ferrule'^.']  I. 
intrans.  1.  To  turn;  specifically,  to  alter  the 
course  of  a  ship,  by  turning  her  head  round 
away  from  the  wind;  wear. 

Also,  as  long  as  Heav'ns  swift  Orb  shall  veer, 
A  sacred  Trophee  shall  be  shining  heer. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Columnes. 

And,  as  he  leads,  the  following  navy  veers. 

Dryden,  ^neld,  v.  1088. 
Fickle  and  false,  they  veer  with  every  gale. 

Crabbe,  Works,  1. 174. 

3.  To  shift  or  change  direction :  as,  the  wind 
veers  to  the  north ;  specifically,  in  meteor.,  with 
respect  to  the  wind,  to  shift  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  course  of  the  sun — as,  in  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  from  east  by  way  of  south  to 
west. 

As  when  a  ship,  by  skilful  steersman  wrought 

.  .  .  where  the  wind 

Veffra  oft,  as  oft  so  steers,  and  shifts  her  sail. 

MUtm,  P.  L.,  Ix.  616. 

3.  To  turn  round;  vary;  be  otherwise  minded: 
said  of  persons,  feelings,  intentions,  etc.  See 
also  veering. 

Buckingham  .  .  .  soon  .  ,  .  vgerg(2  round  from  anger  to 
fondness,  and  gave  Wycherley  a  commission  in  his  own  re- 
giment.   Maax/ulay,  Comic  IJiamatists  of  the  Hestoration. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  turn;  shift. 
Yere  the  maine  shete  and  beare  up  with  the  land. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  xil.  1. 

2.  Naut.,  to  change  the  course  of  by  turning 
the  stern  to  windward;  lay  on  a  different  tack 
by  turning  the  vessel's  head  away  from  the 
wind;  wear:  as,  to  veer  ship.— To  veer  and  haul, 
to  pull  tight  and  slacken  alternately.— To  veer  away,  to 
let  out;  slacken  and  let  run :  as,  to  veer  away  the  cable. 
—To  veer  out,  to  suffer  to  run  or  to  let  out  to  a  greater 
length :  as,  to  veer  out  a  rope. 

veerablet  (ver'a-bl),  a.  [<  veer  +  -aWe.] 
Changeable;  shiifting:  said  of  winds.  Dampier. 

veering  (ver'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  veer,  v.] 
The  act  of  turning  or  changing:  as,  the  veering 
of  the  wind;  especially,  a  fickle  or  capricious 
change. 

It  is  a  double  misfortune  to  a  nation  which  is  thus  given 
to  change,  when  they  have  a  sovereign  at  the  head  of  them 
that  is  prone  to  fall  in  with  all  the  turns  and  veerings  of  the 
people.  Addison,  Freeholder. 
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veering  (ver'ing),  p.  a.  Turning;  changing; 
shifting. 

The  veering  golden  weathercocks,  that  were  swimming 
in  the  moonlight,  like  golden  fishes  in  a  gla^s  vase. 

Longfellow,  Hyperion,  11. 10. 
A  subtle,  sudden  flame. 
By  veeHng  passion  f  ann'd. 
About  thee  breaks  and  dances. 

Tennyson,  Madeline. 

veeringly  (ver'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  veering  man- 
ner; changingly;  shiftingly. 

veery  (ver  i),  «. ;  pi.  veeries  (-iz).  Wilson's  or 
the  tawny  thrush  of  North  America,  Tardus 
(Hylocichla)  fusCeseens,  one  of  the  five  song- 


Veery  {Turdus  iHytocichla) /uscescens). 

thrushes  common  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  7J  inches  long,  12  in  extent,  above 
uniform  tawny-brown,  below  whitish,  the  throat  bufl  with 
a  few  small  spots.  It  is  migratory,  nests  on  the  ground  or 
very  near  it,  and  lays  four  or  five  ^eenish-blue  eggs  with- 
out spots.  It  is  of  shy  and  retiring  habits,  frequenting 
thick  woods  and  swamps,  and  is  an  exquisite  songster. 

The  place  flows  with  birds :  .  .  .  olive-backs,  veeries, 
[and]  ovenbirds.  5.  Judd,  Margaret,  11. 1. 

vegai  (va'ga),  n.  [<  Sp.  vega  =  Cat.  vega  =  P^. 
veiga,  an  open  plain,  a  tract  of  flat  land;  origin 
uncertain.]  A  tract  of  ground,  low,  flat,  and 
moist.  This  word  is  confined  chiefly  to  Spain 
and  Cuba ;  in  the  latter  it  often  denotes  a  'to- 
bacco-field.' 

The  best  properties  known  as  vegas,  or  tobacco  farms, 
are  comprised  in  a  narrow  area  In  the  south-west  part  of 
the  Island  [of  Cuba]. 

5.  Hazard,  Cuba  with  Pen  and  Pencil  (London,  1873), 

[p.  329. 
Sometimes  the  water  of  entire  rivers  or  vast  artiflcial 
reservoirs  .. .  is  used  in  feeding  a  dense  network  of  canals 
distributed  over  plains  many  square  miles  in  extent.  Such 
plains  in  Valencia  and  Murcia  are  known  by  the  Spanish 
name  of  huertas  (gardens),  in  Andalusia  by  the  Arabic  name 
of  vegas,  which  has  the  same  meaning. 

Encyc.  Brtt.,  XXII.  299.. 

Vega^  (ve'ga),  n.  [=  P.  viga,  <  Ar.  wagp,  fall- 
ing, i.  e.  the  "falling  bird,  with  ref .  to  Altai/r,  the 
flying  eagle,  situated  not  far  from  Vega.]  A 
star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  northern  con- 
stellation Lyra ;  a  Lyrse. 

Vegetabilia  (vej"e-ta-biri-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
L.  wgietofiife,  vegetable :  see  vegetable.']  Plants 
as  agrand  division  of  nature.  Compare  PrmaZia. 

vegetability  (vej'f-ta-bU'i-ti),  n.  [=  p.  v4g4- 
t(M)iUtS  =  Sp.  vegetabilidad  =  It.  vegetabilitd, ; 
as  vegetable  +  4ty.']  Vegetable  quality,  char- 
acter, or  nature. 

Boetius,  .  .  .  not  ascribing  its  [the  coral's]  concretion 
unto  the  air,  but  the  ...  lapidiflcal  juyce  ot  the  sea, 
which,  entering  the  parts  of  that  plant,  overcomes  its 
vegetability,  and  converts  it  into  a  lapideous  substance. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. ,  ii.  5. 

vegetable  (vej'f-ta-bl),  a.  and  n.  [<  OP.  vege- 
table, living  fit  "to"live,  vegetable,  as  a  noun,  a 
vegetable,TP.  vigitable,  vegetable,  =  Sp.  vege- 
table =  Pg.  vegetavel  =  It.  vegetabile,  apt  to  vege- 
tate, <  LL.  vegetabilis,  enlivening,  animating,  < 
L.  vegetare,  quicken,  animate:  see  vegetate.]  I. 
a.  1.  Having  life  such  as  a  plant  has. 

VegetaMe  [F.],  vegetable,  fit  or  able  to  Hue ;  hauing,  or 
likelie  to  haue,  such  life,  or  increase  in  groweth,  as  plants, 


2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  plants;  characteristic  of 
plants;  also,  having  the  characteristics  of  a 
plant  or  of  plants;  resembling  a  plant  or  what 
belongs  to  plants ;  occupied  or  concerned  with 
plants. 

And  all  amid  them  stood  the  Tree  of  Life, 
High  eminent,  blooming  ambrosial  fruit 
Of  vegetable  gold.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  220. 

Vegetable  acids,  such  acids  as  are  obtained  from  plants, 
as  malic,  citric,  gallic,  and  tartaric  acids.— Vegetable 
setbiOPB,  a  remedy  formerly  used  in  the  treatment  of 
scrofulous  diseases,  prepared  by  incinerating  Fueus  veMeii- 
losis,  or  sea-wrack.— Vegetable  alkali  (a)  Potash,  (i) 
An  alkaloid.— Vegetable  aHatomv,  that  branch  of  hot- 
any  which  treats  of  the  form,  disposition,  and  structure  of 
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the  organs  of  plants.— Vegetable  antunony,  the  thor 
oughwort,  Eupatorlum  perfoliatum. — Vegetable  bezo- 
ar,  Same  as  coiopiHe.— Vegetable  brimstone.  See 
bnmstme  and  lycopode.—Veseta.\)le  blistlea,  the  flbers 
of  gomuti.  —Vegetable  butters.  See  biateri .  — Vegetar 
ble  calomel.  Podophyllum  peltatum,  the  May-apple  or 
mandrake.— Vegetable  casein.  Same  as  legumin.—Veg- 
etable  colic,  intestinal  pain  caused  by  the  use  of  green 
fruit.  —Vegetable  earth.  Same  as  vegetable  moZd.- Veg- 
etable egg,  the  egg-plant ;  also,  the  marmalade-fruit,  iw- 
cwma  majumosa.— Vegetable  flbers.  Seeyiieri.- Vege- 
table fibrin.  See  fibrin. — Vegetable  flannel,  a  fabric 
made  from  pine-needle  wool  (which  see,  under  pine-needle). 
—Vegetable  fountain.  See  Phytoerene.— VegetaMe 
gelatin.  See  srfattn.— Vegetable  glue.  See  glue.— 
Vegetable  borsebalr,  a  flber  extracted  from  the  leaves 
of  the  European  palm,  Chamxrops  humilis:  used  like 
horsehau:  for  stuffing ;  also,  the  Spanish  moss,  Tillandsia 
usneoides,  similarly  used.— Vegetable  iWry.  See  ivory- 
nut.— Vegetaible  jelly,  a  gelatinous  substance  found  in 
plants;  pectin.- Vegetable  kingdom,  that  division  of 
natural  objects  which  embraces  vegetables  or  plants ;  the 
regnum  vegetabile;  Vegetabilia.— Vegetable  lamb,  the 
Agnus  Scythieus  or  Tatarian  lamb.    See  agnus. 

Eyes  with  mute  tenderness  her  distant  dam. 

Or  seems  to  bleat,  a  vegetable  lamb. 

Erasmus  Darwin,  Loves  of  Plants.    {Dyer.) 

Vegetable  leatber,  marrow,  mercury.  See  the  nouns. 
—  Vegetable  mold,  mold  or  soil  contaming  a  considera- 
ble proportion  of  vegetable  constituents ;  mold  consisting 
wholly  or  chiefly  of  humus.— Vegetable  naphtha.  Same 
as  wood-naphtha.— Vegetable  oyster.  Same  as  oyster- 
plant,  2.—  Vegetable  parchment.  Same  as  parehment 
paper  (which  see,  under  pa/per). — Vegetable  physiol- 
ogy, that  branch  of  botany  which  iieats  of  the  vital  ac- 
tions of  plants,  or  of  the  offices  which  their  various  organs 
perform.— Vegetable  serpent.  Same  as  snake-cucum- 
ber. Seecucutnier.— Vegetable  sheep.  Same  as  sAeep- 
plant.  See  Samdia.—VegetaJale  BlUc,  a  flne  and  glossy 
fiber,  kindred  to  silk-cotton,  borne  on  the  seeds  of  Chori- 
sia  speciosa  in  Brazil.  The  name  is  applicable  to  various 
similar  substances.  Compare  silk-eottan,  under  eottonl. — 
Vegetable  sponge.  See  ymnge-gourd.  —Vegetable  sul- 
phur. Same  as  lyeopode.— Vegetable  tallow,  tissue, 
wax,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Vegetable  towel,  the  sponge- 
gourd.  — Vegetable  turpeth.    See  turpeth,  l. 

II.  n.  1.  A  plant.  Seeplant^. —  2.  In  a  more 
limited  sense,  a  herbaceous  plant  used  wholly 
or  in  part  for  onliuary  purposes,  or  for  feeding 
cattle,  sheep,  or  other  animals,  as  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  turnips,  potatoes,  spinach,  peas, 
and  beans.  The  whole  plant  may  be  so  used,  or  its  tops 
or  leaves,  or  its  roots,  tubers,  etc.,  or  its  fruit  or  seed. 

Sowthistle,  dandelion,  and  lettuce  are  their  favourite 
vegetables,  especially  the  last. 

Couiper,  Account  of  his  Hares,  May  28,  1784. 
Chattel  vegetable.  See  cAii(ee2.—i.eather  vegetable, 
a  shrubby  West  Indian  plant,  Euphorbia  punicea:  so 
named  from  its  coriaceous  leaves.  The  flower-cluster  has 
long  scarlet  bracts. =S3nL  Vegetable,  Plant,  Serb,  Tree, 
Shrub,  Bush,  Undershrub,  Vine.  Vegetable  and  plant  In 
scientific  use  alike  denote  any  member  whatever  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  In  popular  use  a  vegetable  is  a  cull- 
nary  herb,  and  a  plant  is  comparatively  smaU,  either  an 
herb,  or  a  shrub  or  tree  when  quite  young,  particularly  a 
cultivated  herb.  An  herb  is  a  phint  without  a  woody  stem, 
hence  dying  to  the  root,  or  throughout,  each  year.  A  tree 
is  a  plant  having  a  woody  aerial  stem,  typicaUy  single  be- 
low and  branching  above,  the  whole  with  a  height  of  not 
less  than  four  or  fiVe  times  the  human  stature.  A  shrub  is 
a  woody  plant,  typically  lower  than  a  tree  and  branching 
near  or  below  the  ground.  A  bush  is  a  shrub  ot  medium 
size,  forming  a  clump  ot  stems,  or  at  least  of  a  branching 
habit.  An  undershrub  is  a  very  small  shrub.  A  vine  is  an 
herb,  shrub,  or  even  tree,  with  a  long  and  slender  stem 
which  is  not  self-supporting.  See  the  several  words. 
vegetablize  (vej'e-ta-bliz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
vegetablized,  ppr.  vegetablizing.  [<  vegetable  + 
4ze.]  To  render  vegetable  in  character  or  ap- 
pearance. 

Silk  is  to  be  vegetablized  ...  by  an  immersion  in  a  hath 
of  cellulose  dissolved  in  ammoniacal  copper  oxide. 

(XNeiU,  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing,  p.  36. 

vegetal  (vej'e-tal),  a.  and  n.  [<  OP.  vegetal,  P. 
v6g6tal  =  Sp.  Pg.  vegetal  =  It.  vegetale,  <  L.  vege- 
tus,  living,  lively:  see  vegetate.]  I.  a.  1.  Of, 
pertaining,  or  relating  to  a  plant  or  plants; 
having  the  characteristics  or  nature  of  a  vege- 
table; vegetable. 

On  the  whole  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  convenient 
to  adhere  to  the  old  plan  of  calling  such  of  those  low  form  s 
as  are  more  animal  in  habit  Protozoa,  and  such  as  are 
more  vegetc^  Protophyta. 

Hiailey,  Critiques  and  Addresses,  p.  281. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  series  of  vital  phe- 
nomena common  to  plants  and  animals  —  name- 
ly, digestion  and  nutritive  assimilation,  growth, 
absorption,  secretion,  excretion,  circulation, 
respiration,  and  generation,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  sensation  and  volition,  which  are 
peculiar  to  animals. 

The  first  are  called  the  vegetal  functions,  the  second  the 
animal  functions ;  and  the  powers  or  forces  on  which  they 
depend  have  been  termed  respectively  the  vegetal  life  and 
the  animal  life. 

Brande  and  Cox,  Diet.  Sci.,  Lit.,  and  Art,  III.  930. 

II.  n.  A  plant;  a  vegetable. 
I  saw  vegetals  too,  as  well  as  minerals,  put  into  one  glass 
there.  B.  Jonaon,  Mercury  Vindicated. 

vegetaline  (vej'o-tal-in),  n.  [<  vegetal  +  -i«e2.] 
A  material  eonsisting  of  woody  fiber  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  dried  and  converted  into  a 
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fine  powder,  then  mixed  with  resin  soap,  and 
treated  with  alumimum  sulphate  to  remove  the 
soda  of  the  soap,  again  dried,  and  pressed  into 
cakes.  The  substance  may  be  made  transparent  by  the 
addition  of  castor-oil  or  glycerin  before  pressing,  and  can 
be  colored  as  desired.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  ivory, 
coral,  caoutchouc,  etc.    E,  H,  Knight. 

vegetality  (vej-e-tal'i-ti),  n,  [<  vegetal  +  -ity.'] 
1.  Vegetable  character  or  quality;  vegetabil- 
ity. — 2.  The  aggregate  of  physiological  func- 
tions, nutritive,  developmental,  and  reproduc- 
tive, which  are  common  to  both  animals  and 
vegetables,  but  which  constitute  the  sole  vital 
processes  of  the  latter.    See  vegetal,  a.,  2. 

vegetarian  Q^ej-f-ta'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  vege- 
t{ahle)  +  -anan.^  I,  aV  1.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  characteristic  of  those  who  on  principle  ab- 
stain from  animal  food. — 2.  Consisting  entire- 
ly of  vegetables. 

The  polyprotodont  type  [of  dentition]  prevails  in  the 
American  genera ;  the  diprotodont  obtainB  in  the  majority 
of  the  Australasian  marsupials,  and  Is  associated  usually 
with  vegetarian  or  promiscuous  diet^ 

Owen,  Anat.  Vert.,  §  220,  B. 

II,  n.  1.  One  who  maintains  that  vegeta- 
bles and  farinaceous  substances  constitute  the 
only  proper  food  for  man. — 2.  One  who  ab- 
stains from  animal  food,  and  lives  exclusively 
on  vegetables,  together  with,  usually,  eggs, 
milk,  etc.  Strict  vegetarians  eat  vegetable  and 
farinaceous  food  omy,  and  will  not  eat  butter, 
eggs,  or  even  milk. 

vegetarianism  (vej-f-ta'ri-an-izm),  n.  [<  vege- 
tarian +  ■4sm.'\  The  theory  and  practice  of 
living  solely  on  vegetables.  The  doctrines  and  prac- 
tice of  vegetarianism  are  as  old  as  the  time  of  Pythagoras, 
and  have  for  ages  been  strictly  observed  by  many  of  the 
Hindus,  as  well  as  by  Buddhists  and  others. 

vegetate  (vej'f-tat).  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  vegetated, 
ppr.  vegetating.  [<  LL.  vegetatus,  pp.  of  vege- 
tare  ( >  It.  vegetare  =  Sp.  Pg.  vegetar  =  P.  vigSter, 
grow),  enliven,  <  vegetus,  lively,  <  vegere,  move, 
excite,  quicken,  intr.  be  active  or  lively ;  akin 
to  vig&i-e,  flourish.  The  B.  sense  is  imported 
from  the  related  wpetoftZe.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To 
grow  in  the  manner  of  plants ;  fulfil  vegetable 
functions. 

A  weed  that  has  to  twenty  summers  ran 
Shoots  up  in  stalk,  and  vegetaUa  to  man. 

Farquhar,  Beaux'  Stratagem,  Prol. 

See  dying  vegetables  lite  sustain, 
See  life  dissolving  vegetate  again. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  16. 

Hence — 2.  To  Uve  an  idle,  unthinking,  use- 
less lite;  have  a  mere  inactive  physical  exis- 
tence ;  live  on  without  material  or  intellectual 
achievement. 

The  vast  empire  of  China,  though  teeming  with  popula- 
tion and  imbibing  and  concentrating  the  wealth  of  na- 
tions, has  vegetated  tlirough  a  succession  of  drowsy  ages. 
Irving,  Eniclcerbocker,  p.  423. 

II.  trans.  To  cause  to  vegetate  or  grow. 
[Rare.] 

Drulna  is  tax'd  abroad  of  a  solecisme  In  her  govern- 
ment, that  she  should  suffer  to  run  into  one  Grove  that 
sap  which  should  go  to  vegetate  the  whole  Forrest. 

Howell,  Vocall  Forrest  (ed.  1645),  p.  29. 

vegetation  (vej-e-ta'shon),  n.  [<  OF.  vegeta- 
tion, P.  v6g4ta1ion  =  BT^.vegetaeion  =  Pg.  vegeta- 
gSo  =  It.  vegetaisione,<.  liL.vegetatio(n-),  a  quick- 
ening, <  vegetare,  quicken:  see  vegetate."]  1. 
The  act  or  process  of  vegetating;  the  process 
of  growing  exhibited  by  plants. — 2.  Plants 
coUeotively:  as,  luxuriant  vegetation. 

Deep  to  the  root 
Of  vegetation  parch'd,  the  cleaving  fields 
And  slippery  lawn  an  arid  hue  disclose. 

Thormon,  Summer,  1.  440. 

3.  lupathol.,  an  excrescence  or  growth  on  any 
surface  of  the  body.-vegetation  of  salts,  or  sa- 
line vegetation,  a  crystalline  concretion  formed  by  salts, 
after  solution  in  water,  when  set  in  the  air  for  evapora^ 
tlon.  These  concretions  appear  round  the  surface  of  the 
liquor,  affixed  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  often  assume 
branching  forms  so  as  to  resemble  plants. 

vegetative  (vej'e-ta-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod. 
B.  vegetatife;  <  OPi  vegetatif,  P.  vigitaUf=  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  vegetatimo,  vegetative,.  <  LL.  vegetatus, 
pp.  of  vegetare,  quicken:  see  vegetate.]    I.  a. 

1.  Growing,  or  having  the  power  of  physical 
growth,  as  plants;  of  or  pertaining  to  physical 
growth  or  nutrition,  especially  in  plants. 

The  powar  or  efficacie  of  growinge  ...  is  called  vege- 
tatife. Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Govemour,  Iii.  24. 

We  must  look  at  the  curious  and  complex  laws  govern- 
ing the  faculty  with  which  trees  can  be  grafted  on  each 
other  as  incidental  on  unknown  differences  in  their  vege- 
tative systems.  Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  246. 

2.  In  animal  physiol.,  noting  those  functions 
or  organs  of  the  body  which,  being  performed 
or  acting  unconsciously  or  involuntarily,  are 
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likened  to  the  processes  of  vegetable  growth, 
as  digestion,  circulation,  secretion,  and  excre- 
tion, which  are  particularly  concerned  in  the 
nutrition  or  in  the  growth,  waste,  and  repair 
of  the  organism:  opposed  to  the  specially  ani 
mal  functions,  as  locomotion,  cerebration,  etc. 
—  3.  Hence,  characterized  by  such  phjrsical 
processes  only;  lacking  intellectual  activity; 
stagnant;  unprogressive. 

The  indolent  man  descends  from  the  dignity  of  his  na- 
ture, and  makes  that  being  which  was  rational  merely 
vegetative.  Steele,  Spectator,  Ho.  100. 

From  the  inertness,  or  what  we  may  term  the  vegetative 
character,  of  his  ordinary  mood,  Clifford  would  perhaps 
have  been  content  to  spend  one  day  after  another,  inter- 
minably, ...  in  just  the  kind  of  life  described  in  the 
preceding  pages.  Hawtlurme,  Seven  Gables,  xi. 

4.  Having  the  power  to  produce  or  support 
growth  in  plants:  as,  the  vegetative  properties 
of  soil VegetatlTe  reproduction,  a  form  of  repro- 
duction In  plants  by  means  of  cells  which  are  not  special- 
ly modified  for  the  purpose,  but  which  form  a  part  of 
the  body  of  the  individual.  Propagation  by  cuttings,  by 
means  of  buds,  soredia,  gemmsB,  bulbils,  etc.,  are  familiar 
examples.    See  reproduction,  3  (a). 

Il.t  n.  A  vegetable. 

Shall  I  make  myself  more  miserable  than  the  vegetativea 
and  brutes?  Baxter,  Dying  Thoughts. 

vegetatively  (vej'e-ta-tiv-li),  ado.  In  a  vege- 
tative manner. 

vegetativeness  (vej'f-ta-tiv-nes),  n.  The 
character  of  being  vegetative,  in  any  sense. 

vegete  (vej'et),  a.  [=  Pg.  It.  vegeto,  <  L.  vege- 
tus, vigorous,  brisk:  see  vegetable,  vegetate.] 
Vigorous;  active.     [Rare.] 

He  [Lucius  Cornelius]  had  lived  a  healthful  and  vegete 
age  till  his  last  sickness.     Je/r.  Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  iv.  1. 

But  would  my  picture  be  complete  if  I  forgot  that  am- 
ple and  vegete  countenance  of  Mr.  E of  W.  ? 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  380. 

vegetivet  (vej'e-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  vegete  -I- 
4ve.]    I.  a.  Vegetative. 

Force  vegetiv£  and  sensatiue  in  Man 

There  is.     Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  13. 

II.  n.  A  vegetable. 

Make  us  better  than  those  vegetives 
Whose  souls  die  with  them. 
Middleton,  Massinger,  and  Bowleg,  Old  Law,  i.  1. 

vegeto-alkali  (vej"e-t6-al'ka-li),  n.  An  alka- 
loid. 

vegeto-animal  (vej*e-t6-an'i-mal),  a.  and  n.  I, 
a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  'both  vegetable 

and  animal  matter vegeto-anlmal  matter,  a 

name  formerly  applied  to  vegetable  gluten  and  albumen. 
II.  n.  An  organism  of  equivocal  character 
between  a  plant  and  an  animal ;  a  protist. 

vegetoust  (vej'e-tus),  a.  [<  L.  vegetus,  vigor- 
ous :  see  vegete."]    Same  as  vegete. 

If  she  be  fair,  young,  and  vegetous,  no  sweetmeats  ever 
drew  more  flies.  B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  ii.  1. 

vehemence  (ve'he-mens),  n.  [<  OP.  vehiemence, 
P.  viMmence  =  Sp.  Pg.  veJiemenda  =  It.  vee- 
menza,  veemenzia,  <  li.  vehemenUa,  eagerness, 
strength,  <  vehemen(t-)s,  eager:  see  vehement.] 
The  character  or  state  of  being  vehement;  the 
energy  exhibited  by  one  who  or  that  which  is 
vehement.  Specifically — (a)  Violent  ardor;  fervor; 
impetuosity ;  fire:  as,  the  veTiemence  of  love  or  affection ; 
the  vehemence  of  anger  or  other  passion. 

Nay,  I  prithee  now  with  most  petitionary  vehemenee, 
tell  me  who  it  is.  Shak.,  As  yon  Like  It,  iii.  2.  200. 

(6)  Force  or  impetuosity  accompanying  energetic  action 
of  any  kind  ;  impetuous  force ;  impetuosity ;  boisterous- 
ness ;  violence ;  fury :  as,  the  vehetnenee  of  wind ;  to  speak 
with  vehffmen£e. 

A  universal  hubbub  wild 
Of  stunning  sounds  and  voices  all  confused. 
Borne  through  the  hollow  dark,  assaults  his  ear 
With  loudest  vehememce.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  964. 

=Syn.  Force,  might)  intensity,  passion. 

vehemency  (ve'nf-men-si),  n.  [As  vehemenee 
(see  -cy).]    Same  as  vehemence. 

The  vekemencg  of  this  passion 's  such. 
Many  have  died  by  joying  overmuch. 

Timei(  Whittle  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  94. 

vehement  (ve'hf-ment),  a.  [<  OP.  vehem,ent, 
P.  vih&ment  =  Sp.  Pg.  vehermnte  =  It.  veemente, 
<  L.  vehemen{tr-)s,  sometimes  contr.  veerpen(t-)s, 
vemen(t-)s,  very  eager,  impetuous,  ardent,  furi- 
ous, appar.  <  vehere,  carry  (or  *veha,  vea,  via, 
way?),  +  men{t-)s,  mind:  see  vehicle  and  men- 
taU.]  1.  Proceeding  from  or  characterized 
by  strength,  violence,  or  impetuosity  of  feeling 
or  emotion ;  very  ardent ;  very  eager  or  urgent ; 
fervent;  passionate. 

Note,  if  your  lady  strain  his  entertainment 
With  any  strong  or  vehement  importunity. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3.  261. 

I  fell  into  some  vehement  argumentations  with  him  in 
defence  of  Christ.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  71. 
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2.  Acting  with  great  force  or  energy;  ener- 
getic; violent;  furious;  very  forcible. 

Swell  not  into  vehement  actions  which  embroil  and  con- 
found the  earth.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  19. 

Gold  will  endure  a  vehement  fire  for  a  long  time. 

jr.  drew. 
=Syn.  Impetuous,  fiery,  burning,  hot,  fervid,  forcible, 
vigorous,  boisterous. 

vehemently  (ve'he-ment-li),  adv.  In  a  vehe- 
ment manner;  with  great  force  or  violence; 
urgently;  forcibly;  ardently;  passionately. 
vehicle  (ve'hi-kl),  n.  [<  OP.  vehicule,  P.  v^hi- 
cule  =  Sp.  vehiculo  =  Pg.  vehiculo  =  It.  veicolo, 
veieulo  =  Gt.  vehikel  (def.  2.),  <  L.  vehiculum,  a 
carriage,  conveyance,  <  vehere,  carry,  =  AS. 
wegan,  move :  see  weight,  and  cf .  way,  wagon, 
from  the  same  ult.  root.]  ,1.  Any  carriage  mov- 
ing on  land,  either  on  wheels  or  on  runners;  a 
conveyance. — 2.  That  which  is  used  as  an  in- 
strument of  conveyance,  transmission,  or  com- 
munication. 

We  consider  poetry  ...  as  a  delightful  vehicle  for  con- 
veying the  noblest  sentiments. 

Goldsmith,  Cultivation  of  Taste. 

Shakespeare's  language  is  no  longer  the  mere  vehicle  of 
thought,  it  has  become  part  of  it,  its  very  flesh  and  blood. 
J/OweU,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  184. 
Specifically— (a)  In  phar.,  a,  substance,  usually  fluid,  pos- 
sessing little  or  no  medicinal  action,  used  as  a  medium 
for  the  administration  of  active  remedies ;  an  excipient, 
(6)  In  painting,  any  liquid,  whether  water,  as  in  water-col- 
or painting,  or  oil,  as  in  oil-color  painting,  which  is  used 
to  render  colors,  varnishes,  etc.,  manageable  and  fit  for 
use.  (c)  One  of  two  enduements,  the  one  more  spiritual 
than  the  other,  with  which  the  soul  is  clothed,  according 
to  the  Platoniats.  One  corresponds  to  vital  power,  the 
other  to  spirit. 

The  vehicles  of  the  genii  and  souls  deceased  are  much- 
what  of  the  very  nature  of  the  aire. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  III.  iii.  12. 

Great  or  greater  vehicle,  and  little  or  lesser  vehicle 
(translations  of  Sanskrit  jnahdy&nu  and  hinayana),  names 
applied  to  two  phases  or  styles  of  exposition  of  Buddhist 
doctrine — a  more  modem  and  an  older,  a  more  expanded 
and  pretentious  and  a  simpler — and  to  the  treatises  in 
which  tliese  are  respectively  recorded. 
vehicle  (ve'hi-kl),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  vehieled, 
ppr.  vehicling.     [<  vehicle,  n.]    To  convey  in  or 
apply  or  impart  by  means  of  a  vehicle. 
Guard  us  through  polemic  life 
From  poison  vehided  in  praise. 

M.  Green,  The  Grotto. 

vehicular  (ve-hik'u-iar),  a.  [<  LL.  vehicularis, 
<  L.  vehiculum,  a  vehicle :  see  vehicle.]  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  relating  to  a  vehicle  or  vehicles ; 
also,  serving  as  a  vehicle:  as,  vehicular  traf&c. 

It  is  on  such  occasions  that  the  Insides  and  Outsides,  to 
use  the  appropriate  vehimUar  phrases,  have  reason  to  rue 
the  exchange  of  the  slow  and  safe  motion  of  the  ancient 
Fly-coache^  which,  compared  with  the  chariots  of  Mr. 
P^mer,  so  ill  deserve  the  name. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  1. 

Vehicular  state,  the  state  of  a  ghost  or  disembodied 
spirit. 
vehiculate  (ve-hik'u-lat),  V.  t.  and  i. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  vehiculate^,  ppr.  vehiculating.  [<  L.  vehicu- 
lum, vehicle,  -I-  -ate^.]  To  convey  by  means  of 
a  vehicle ;  ride  or  drive  in  a  vehicle.     [Rare.] 

My  travelling  friends,  vehiculating  in  gigs  or  otherwise 
over  that  piece  of  London  road. 

Carlyle,  Oliver  Cromwell,  IL  191. 

vehiculation  (ve-hik-u-la'shgn),  n.  \i  vehicu- 
late +  -ion.]  Movement  6t  or  in  vehicles. 
[Rare.] 

1?he  New  Koad  with  its  lively  traffic  and  vehieidaUon 
seven  or  eight  good  yards  below  our  level. 

Carlyle,  Eeminiscences  (ed.  ISSl^  II.  168. 

vehiculatory(ve-hik'u-lar-to-ri),  a.  [<  vehi(yur 
late  +  -or-y.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a 
vehicle;  vehicular.     [Rare.] 

Logical  swim-bladders,  transcendental  life-preservers, 
and  other  precautionary  and  vehictilatory  gear  for  setting 
oit-  Carlyle,  Life  of  Sterling,  i.  a 

vehme  (fa'me),  n.  [=  P.  vehme,  <  G.  vehme, 
fehme,  -prop,  feme,  MHG.  veme,  punishment.  In 
E.  rather  an  abbr.  of  vehmgericht.]    Same  as 


vehmgericht  (fam'ge-rioht"),  n.;  pi.  vehmge- 
richte  (-ri6h"ta).  [<  (J.  vehmgericht,  better /efem- 
gericht,  <  fehme,  fehm,  a  criminal  tribunal  so 
called  (see  def.),  -1-  gerioht,  judgment,  tribunal, 
law:  see  vehme  and  right.]  One  of  the  medi- 
eval tribunals  which  flourished  in  Germany, 
chiefly  in  Westphalia,  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  They  were  apparently  descended 
from  the  cantonal  courts,  and  at  flrst  afforded  some  pro- 
tection, ^  the  regular  machinery  of  justice  had  been  de- 
moralized. Later  they  misused  their  power,  and  practi- 
cally disappeared  with  the  increasing  strength  of  the 
regular  governments.  The  president  of  the  court  was 
called  fretgraf,  the  justices  freischiiffen,  and  the  place 
of  meeting  freiMvM.  The  sessions  were  open,  at  which 
civil  matters  were  adjudicated,  or  secret,  to  which  were 
summoned  persons  accused  of  murder,  robbery,  heresy, 
witchcraft,  etc.    Those  convicted  of  serious  crimes,  or 
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those  who  refused  to  appear  before  the  tribunal,  were  put 
to  death.    AlaofielgerieMe,  WeetphaUan  gerUihte,  etc. 

vehmic  (fa'mik),  a.  [ivehme  +  -tc]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  vehme  or  vehmgeiroht.  Also 
fehmic. 

veil  (val),  n.  [Formerly  also  vail,  vayle;  <  ME. 
veile,  veyle,  vayle,  fayle,  <  OF.  veile,  F.  voile,  a 
veil,  also  a  sail,  =  Ft.  vel  =  Sp.  It.  velo  =  Pg. 
veo,  a  veil,  vela,  a  sail,  =  Icel.  vil,  <  L.  velum, 
a  sail,  cloth,  covering,  <  vehere,  carry,  bear 
along:  see  vehicle.  Hence  veil,  v..  reveal,  reve- 
lation, eto.'\  1.  A  cloth  or  other  fabric  or  ma- 
terial intended  to  conceal  something  from  the 
«ye ;  a  curtain. 
The  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  In  twain. 

Mat.  zxvii.  51. 

2.  A  piece  of  stuff,  usually  very  light  and  more 
or  less  transparent,  as  lawn  or  lace,  intended 
to  conceal,  wholly  or  in  part,  the  features  from 
close  observation,  while  not  matei'ially  ob- 
structing the  vision  of  the  wearer;  hence,  such 
a  piece  of  stuff  forming  a  head-dress  or  part 
of  a  head-dress,  especially  for  women,  in  the 
early  middle  ages  the  veil  was  commonly  circular  or  semi- 
circular in  shape,  and  was  worn  in  many  ways.  At  a  later 
time  it  was  attached  to  the  high  and  heavy  head-dresses. 
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To  take  the  veil,  to  assume  the  veil  according  to  the 
custom  of  a  woman  when  she  becomes  a  nun;  hence,  to 
retire  to  a  nunnery.  On  first  entering  the  nunnery  the 
applicant  takes  the  white  veil ;  if  after  her  novitiate  she 
desires  to  become  a  nun,  in  certain  convents  she  talces 
the  black  veil,  when  she  pronounces  the  irrevocable  vows. 
—Veil  of  the  palate.  See  palaU. 
veil  (val),  V.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  vail  vayle; 
<  MB.  veilen,  veyllen,  <  OF.  veiler,  voiler,  P.  voiler 
=  Sp.  Pg.  velar  =  It.  velare,  <  L.  velare,  cover, 
wrap,  envelop,  veil,  <  velum,  a  veil :  see  veil, «.] 
1 .  To  cover  with  a  veil,  as  the  face,  or  face  and 
head;  cover  the  face  of  with  a  veil. 

Take  thou  no  mete  (be  welle  wer  off  itte) 
Vnto  grace  be  seyd,  and  ther-to  mylle  thi  hode. 
Booke  of  Precedence  (B.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  58. 

Her  face  was  veil'd,  yet  to  my  fancied  sight 
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auricle  of  the  heart.  The  veins  of  the  portal  system  have 
no  valves.  The  blood  in  the  systemic  veins  is  dark-red  In 
color,  and  flows  in  a  continuous  stream.  The  umbilical 
veins  of  the  fetus,  like  the  pulmonary  veins,  convey  oxy- 


Veils. 

I,  from  statue,  in  the  Abbey  of  St  Denis,  of  Isabeau  of  Bavaria,  Queen 
of  France,  wife  of  Charles  VI. :  the  statue  probably  dates  from  1425. 

2.  as  worn  in  France  at  the  end  of  the  13th  and  begmning  of  the  I4tn 
century.    (From  Viollet-le-Duc's  *'  Diet,  du  Mobilier  fran9ais.") 

such  as  the  escofimi  and  the  heninin,  and  was  a  mere  oma^ 
mental  appendage,  not  admitting  of  being  drawn  over  the 
face.  The  veil,  when  small,  is  indistinguishable  from  the 
kerchief.  In  modem  use  the  veil  is  a  piece  of  gauze, 
grenadine,  lace,  crape,  or  similar  fabric  used  to  cover  the 
face,  either  for  concealment  or  as  a  screen  against  sun- 
light, dust,  insects,  etc.  In  this  capacity  it  usually  forms 
no  necessary  part  of  the  bead-dress,  but  is  attached  to 
the  bonnet  or  hat. 

Wering  a  vayle  [var.  fayle]  instide  of  wymple. 

Rmn.  of  the  Rose,  1.  3864. 
Bonnet  nor  veil  henceforth  no  creature  wear  I 
If  or  sun  nor  wind  will  ever  strive  to  kiss  you. 

Shak.j  Venus  and  Adonis,  L  1081. 

Toursei?,  forsooth !  what,  do  you  dread  being  gazed  at? 
or  are  you  afraid  of  your  complexion  ? 

Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  i.  3. 

3.  Hence,  anything  that  prevents  observation; 
a  covering,  mask,  or  disguise ;  also,  a  pretense. 

I  will  .  .  .  pluck  the  borrowed  veil  of  modesty  from 
the  so  seeming  Mistress  Page. 

Sftoft.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ill.  2.  42. 

His  most  objectionable  enterprises,  even,  were  covered 
with  a  veH  of  religion.        Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  U.  24. 

4.  A  scarf  tied  to  or  hanging  from  a  pastoral 
staff.    See  orarium^,  3,  suaariwm  (a),  vexillum, 
and  ia/nderole,  1  (6).— 5.  In  ariat.  and  zool.,  a 
velum. — 6.  In  hot. :  (a)  In  Hymenomycetes,  same 
as  vehim,  2  (o).    (6)  In  Discomycetes,  a  mem- 
branous or  fibrous  coating  stretching  over  the 
mouth  of  the  cup.    (c)  In  mosses,  same  as  ca- 
lyptra,  1  (a). — 7.  In  phonation,  an  obscuration 
of  the  clearness  of  the  tones,  either  from  a 
natural  conformation  of  the  larynx  or  from 
some  accidental  condition,  as  fatigue  or  a  cold. 
The  natural  veil  in  some  gifted  and  highly  trained  sing- 
ers is  often  a  beauty,  while  a  huskiness  due  to  imperfect 
use  or  accidental  interference  is  a  decided  blemish.    A 
voice  in  which  a  veil  is  present  is  called  veUed,  or  voce 
velata  or  voias  somiu-^.— Demi-veil,  a  short  veil  worn  by 
women,  which  superseded  about  1866  the  long  veil  pre- 
viously worn.— Egyptian  veil,  in  modern  costume  for 
women,  a  veil  worn  around  the  head  and  neck  and  tied 
under  the  chin.— Euchailstlc  veils,  sacramental 
veils,  the  veils  or  cloths  of  linen,  silk,  etc.,  used  to  cover 
the  eucharistic  vessels  and  the  elements  or  species  during 
the  celebration  of  mass  or  holy  communion.    Those  ordi- 
narily used  in  the  Western  Church  are  the  pall,  the  chalice- 
veil,  which  covers  both  chalice  and  paten  before,  after, 
and  during  part  of  celebration,  and,  in  the  Anglican 
Church,  the  post-communion  veil.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  corporal  (partly  used  to  cover  the  bread),  the  humeral 
veil,  and  formerly  the  offertory  veil.   In  the  Greek  Church 
th^re  are  separate  veils  for  the  paten  and  chalice,  and  a 
third  veil,  of  thinner  material,  the  air  or  aer,  covering 
both.— Humeral,  Lenten,  offertory  veil    See  the 
qualifying  words.— Marginal  veil.    See  vaum,  2  (a).— 


Love,  sweetness,  goodness,  in  her  person  shined. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  xviii. 

2.  To  invest;  enshroud;  envelop;  hide. 

I  veil  bright  Julia  underneath  that  name. 

B.  Jomon,  Poetaster,  i.  1. 
No  fog-cloud  veiled  the  deep.  WMMer,  The  Exiles. 

She  bow'd  as  if  to  veil  a  noble  tear. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iii. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  conceal;  mask;  disguise. 

To  keep  your  great  pretences  veitd  till  when 
They  needs  must  show  themselves. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  2.  20. 
Half  to  show,  h&lf  veil  the  deep  intent. 

Pope,  Bunciad,  iv.  4. 
Veiled  calamafy,  a  cephalopod  of  the  genus  Histioteu- 
this,  with  six  arms  webbed  together,  the  other  arms  loose, 
and  the  coloration  gorgeous.— Veiled  plate,  in  photog.,  a 
negative  or  other  plate  of  which  the  parts  that  should  be 
clear  are  obscured  by  a  Blight  fog.— Veiled  voice.    See 
veil,  n.,  7. 
veiler  (va'16r),  n.     [Formerly  also  vailer;  <  veil 
+  -eri.]    One  who  or  that  which  veils. 
Swell'd  wlndes 
And  f earefull  thunder,  vaUer  of  earth's  pride. 

Toumeur,  Trans.  Metamorphosis,  st.  3. 

veiling  (va'ling),  n.  [Formerly  also  vailing; 
verbal  n.  of  «eii,  «.]  1.  The  act  of  concealing 
with  a  veil. — 2.  A  veil;  a  thin  covering. — 3. 
Material  for  making  veils:  as,  nun' 
silk  veiling. 
veilless  (var- 
ies), a.  [<  veil 
+  -less.']  Des- 
titute of  a  veil. 
Tennyson,  Ger- 
aint. 

veilleuse  (va- 
ly6z'),  ».  [F., 
a  night-light, 
a  float-light,  < 
veille,  watch, 
vigil:  see  OTg'ii!.] 
In  decorative 
art,  a  shad- 
ed night-lamp. 
The  shade  or 
screen  in  such 
lamps  was  fre- 
quently the 
medium  for 
richdecoration. 
vein  (van),  n. 
[<  ME.  veine, 
veyne,  vayne,  < 
OF.  (and  F.) 
veime  =  Sp.  It.  vena  =  Pg.  veia,  <  L.  vena,  a 
blood-vessel,  vein,  artery,  also  a  watercourse, 
a  vein  of  metal,  a  vein  or  streak  of  wood  or 
stone,  a  row  of  trees,  strength,  a  person's  nat- 
ural bent,  etc.;  prob.  orig.  a  pipe  or  channel 
for  conveying  a  fluid,  <  vehere,  carry,  convey: 
see  vehicle,  and  cf .  veil,  from  the  same  source.] 
1.  In  anat.,  one  of  a  set  of  blood-vessels  con- 
veying blood  from  the  periphery  to  the  physi- 
ological center  of  the  circulation;  one  of  a  set 
of  membranous  canals  or  tubes  distributed  in 
nearly  all  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  blood  from  these 
parts  to  the  heart.  The  walls  of  the  veins  are  thin- 
ner, as  a  rule,  and  more  flaccid,  than  those  of  the  arteries ; 
they  are  composed  of  three  layers  or  coats  —the  outer  or 
fibrous ;  the  middle,  made  up  chiefiy  of  sparse  muscular 
fibers;  and  the  inner  or  serous.  The  inner  or  lining 
membrane,  especially  in  the  veins  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, presents  numerous  crescentic  folds,  usually  in  man 
occurring  in  pairs,  known  as  the  valves  of  the  veins,  which 
serve  to  prevent  a  backward  fiow  of  the  blood.  The  nu- 
trition of  the  walls  is  provided  for  by  the  vasa  vasorum. 
The  nei*ves  supplying  the  walls  of  the  veins  are  few  in 
number.  There  are  two  systems  of  veins  — the  systemic, 
or  those  carrying  venous  blood  from  the  tissues  of  the  body 
to. the  right  auricle  of  the  heart;  and  the  pulmonary,  or 
those  carrying  the  oxygenated  blood  from  the  lungs  to 
the  left  auricle  of  the  heart.  The  portal  system  is  a  sub- 
division of  the  systemic,  in  which  blood  coming  from  the 
digestive  organs  is  conducted  to  the  liver  by  the  portal 
vein,  circulates  throughout  this  organ,  is  again  collected 
in  the  hepatic  veins,  and  is  thence  carried  to  the  right 


Veilleuse  of  gilded  bronze,  i6th  century. 
(From  "  L' Art  pour  Tous.") 


a,  vein  laid  open,  showing  the  valves  arranged  in  pairs ;  *,  section, 
showing  action  of  the  valves ;  c,  external  view  of  vein,  showing  the 
momuform  appearance  caused  by  the  valves  when  distended. 

genated  or  arterial  blood.    As  a  general  rule,  the  corre- 
sponding veins  and  arteries  run  side  by  side,  and  are 
called  by  the  same  names.    In  fishes  and  other  low  ver- 
tebrates which  breathe  by  gills,  the  veins  from  these  or- 
gans correspond  in  function,  but  not  morphologically, 
with  pulmonary  veins.    There  is  a  reniportal  system  of 
veins  in  some  animals,  naAmphiKa  and  reptiles,  by  which 
the  kidneys  receive  blood  from  veins  as  well  as  by  renal 
arteries.    See  phrases  below,  and  vena.    See  also  cuts  un- 
der dreulation,  heart,  liver,  lung,  medianl,  and  thorax. 
[He]  hurlet  thurghe  the  hawbergh,  hurt  hym  full  sore ; 
The  gret  vayne  of  his  gorge  gird  vne  ysondur. 
That  the  f reike,  with  the  frusshe,  fell  of  his  horse. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6829. 

2.  Loosely,  any  blood-vessel.  Many  of  the  veins 
being  superficial  or  subcutaneous,  liable  to  ordinary  ob- 
servation, and  when  swollen  or  congested  very  conspicu- 
ous, the  name  is  popularized,  and  extended  to  the  arte- 
ries, while  artery  remains  chiefly  a  technical  term. 

Flesch  and  veines  nou  fleo  a-twinne, 
Wherfore  I  rede  of  routhe. 

Boly  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  131. 
Let  me  have 
A  dram  of  poison,  such  soon-speeding  gear 
As  will  disperse  itself  through  all  the  veins. 

Shak.,  E.  and  J.,  y.  1.  61. 

3.  In  entom.,  one  of  the  ribs  or  homy  tubes 
which  form  the  framework  of  the  wings  of  an 
insect,  and  between  which  the  thin  membrane 
of  the  wings  is  spread  and  supported;  a  nervure. 
Veins  result  from  certain  thickenings  of  the  upper  and  un- 
der surfaces  of  the  sac  which  primarily  composes  the  wing, 
these  thickenings  being  exactly  coapted,  and  often  Iiol- 
lowed  or  channeled  for  the  reception  of  air-tubes- which 
enables  the  wings  to  subserve  to  some  extent  the  functions 
of  lungs.  The  primary  veins  give  out  veinlets  or  nervules. 
The  venation  of  the  wings  differs  much  in  different  insects, 
but  is  sufBciently  constant  in  each  case  to  afford  valuable 
classificatory  characters.  See  cuts  under  Chrysopa,  Cirro- 
phanuB,  nermire,  and  venaUon. 

4.  In  hot.,  a  fibrovascular  bundle  at  or  near 
the  surface  of  a  leaf,  sepal,  petal,  etc. :  same  as 
nerve,  7.  See  nervation. —  5.  In  mining,  an  oc- 
currence of  ore,  usually  disseminated  through 
a  gangue  or  veinstone,  and  having  a  more  or 
less  regular  development  in  length,  width,  and 
depth.  Afissvre-vein,  or  true  vein,  is  a  vein  in  which  the 
ore  and  vemstone  occupy  a  preexisting  fissure  or  crack 
in  the  rocks,  which  has  been  formed  by  some  deep-seated 
cause  or  crust-movement,  and  may  therefore  be  presumed 
to  extend  downward  indefinitely,  and  for  the  same  reason 
is  likely  to  have  considerable  development  in  length.  True 
veins  usually  have  well-defined  walls,  on  which  there  is 
more  or  less  flucan  or  gouge,  and  which  are  often  striated 
or  polished,  giving  rise  to  what  miners  call  dickensides. 
True  veins  often  have  the  ore  and  veinstone  arranged  in 
parallel  plates  or  layers,  called  combs.  Experience  shows 
that  true  veins  are  more  to  be  depended  on  for  perma- 
nence in  depth  than  other  more  irregular  deposits  al- 
though the  latter  are  often  highly  productive  for  a  time. 
A  vein  and  a  lode  are,  in  common  usage,  essentially  the 
same  thing,  the  former  being  rather  the  scientific,  the 
latter  the  miner's,  name  for  it.  The  term  deposit,  when 
used  by  itself,  means  an  irregular  occurrence  of  ore,  such 
as  a  flat-mass,  stocky  contact  deposit,  carbona,  and  the  like ; 
but  when  to  deposits  the  term  ore  or  metalliferous  is  pre- 
fixed (ore-deposits,  metalliferous  deposUs),  the  designation 
becomes  the  most  general  one  possible,  including  every 
form  of  occurrence  of  the  metalliferous  ores,  and  hav- 
ing the  same  meaning  as  tbe  French  gttes  mitaUifires  and 
the  German  EnHagerstSMm.  A  bed  of  rock  forming  a 
member  of  a  stratified  formation,  with  which  it  was  syn- 
chronously deposited,  cannot  properly  be  called  a  vein  or 
lode,  even  it  it  has  metalliferous  matter  generally  dis- 
seminated through  it  in  quantity  sufficient  to  be  worth 
working,  as  is  the  case  with  the  cupriferous  slate  {Kupfer- 
schiefe^  of  Mansteld  in  Prussia,  or  when  it  is  concentrated 
in  pipes  or  pipe-like  masses,  occurring  here  and  there  in 
the  stratum,  as  in  the  silver-lead  mines  of  Eureka  in  Ne- 
vada. (See  are-deposit.)  Further — (o)  for  forms  of  ore-de- 
posits  which  are  not  true  veins,  but  which  are  designated 
by  the  name  vein,  see  gash-vein,  segregated  vein  (also  seg- 
regation), pipe-vein;  (&)  for  forms  qualified,  according  to 
general  usage,  by  the  name  deposit  (which  also  see),  and 
which  are  still  further  removed  from  the  class  of  true  veins 
than  those  previously  noted,  see  contact  deposit  (under 
contact),  blanket-deposit;  (e)  for  other  still  more  irregular 
forinsof  ore-deposit,  which  have  special  names,  and  which, 
while  not  themselves  properly  designated  as  veins,  are  fre- 
quently more  or  less  closely  connected  with  true  veins, 
occurring  in  close  proximity,  and  forming  a  kind  of  appen- 
dage, to  them,  aeeflat^,  l(i,pipe^,  16,  carbona,  vmpregnaHon, 
4 ;  and  (d)  for  German  mining  terms  applied  to  various 
irregular  forms  of  ore-deposit,  not  true  veins,  which  terms 
are  often  used  by  scientific  writers  in  English  in  describing 


vein 

mining  regions  or  in  discussing  tlie  general  mode  of  occur- 
rence of  flie  metalliferous  ores,  see  slocki-,  32,  stockwork, 
fahiband.  See  also  lodei,  3,  leader,  5  (a) ;  also  rakevein,  a 
term  applied  in  Derbysliire,  England,  to  true  veins  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  flats  and  pipe-veins  with  which 
they  are  closely  connected. 

6.  A  cavity,  fissure,  or  cleft,  as  in  the  earth  or 
other  substance. 

To  do  me  business  in  the  veins  o'  the  earth. 

S?iak.,  Tempesti  1.  2.  255. 

7.  A  streak,  stripe,  or  marking,  of  different 
color  or  shade,  as  in  natural  marble  or  wood 
cut  so  as  to  show  the  grain,  or  glass  in  which 
different  colors  have  been  melted  irregularly. 
The  term  is  applied  either  to  a  long  and  nearly  regular 
stripe,  or  to  a  much  broken  and  contorted  one,  returning 
upon  itself.     Also  called  vHning. 

8.  A  streak;  a  part  of  anything  marked  off 
from  the  rest  by  some  distinctive  character; 
hence,  a  distinct  property  or  characteristic 
considered  as  running  through  or  being  inter- 
mingled with  others ;  a  continued  strain. 

1  saw  in  divers  places  very  fat  and  fruitful!  veines  of 
ground,  as  goodly  meadows.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  50. 

He  can  open  a  vein  of  true  and  noble  thinking.     Swfft. 

There  was  likewise,  at  times,  a  vein  of  something  like 
poetry  in  him ;  it  was  the  moss  or  wall-flower  of  his  mind 
in  its  small  dilapidation.       Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  iv. 

9.  Manner  of  speech  or  action;  particular  style, 
character,  disposition,  or  cast  of  mind. 

1  knowe  not  if  my  ludgement  shall  haue  so  delicate  a 
veine,  and  my  pen  so  good  a  grace,  in  giuing  counsel  as 
in  reprehending. 

Gvevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577),  p.  132. 
This  is  Ercles'  vein,  a  tyrant's  vein, 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  i.  2.  42. 

1  have  heard  before  of  your  lordship's  merry  vein  in 

jesting  against  our  sex.   Beau,  and  i^.,  Woman-Hater,  ii.  1. 

10.  Particular  mood,  temper,  humor,  or  dispo- 
sition for  the  time  being. 

1  am  not  in  the  giving  vein  to-day. 

Shak.,  Kich.  III.,  iv.  2. 119. 
I  continued,  for  I  was  in  the  talking  vein. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat^  L 

Accessory  portal  veins.  See  jjortoZi.— Alar  artery 
and  vein.  See  alar. — Alveolar  vein.  See  alveolar. — 
Anal  veins,  veins  about  the  anus  and  lower  end  of  the 
rectum ;  the  hemorrhoidal  veins,  whose  congestion  or  var- 
ication  constitutes  piles. — Anastomotic  vein,  a  cere- 
bral vein,  derived  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  parietal 
lobe,  which  passes  along  the  posterior  fork  of  the  Syl- 
vian Assure,  and  then  backward  to  join  the  superior  pet- 
rosal sinus.  Also  called  ^reat  anastomotic  vein. — Al^u- 
lax  vein.  See  aTj^trfaj-.— Anterior  auricular  vems. 
See  auricular. — Anterior  cardiac  veins,  two  or  three 
small  veins  which  run  upward  on  the  front  of  the  right 
ventricle,  and  empty  into  the  auricle  immediately  above 
the  auriculoventricular  groove.— Anterior  facial  vein. 
Same  as  facial  »«».— Anterior  internal  maxillary 
vein.  Same  as  deep/acial  vein. — Anterior  ulnar  vein, 
a  small  superficial  vein  of  the  anterior  ulnar  aspect  of  the 
forearm,  uniting  vrtth  the  posterior  ulnar  vein  to  form 
the  common  ulnar  vein.  See  cut  under  median^. — An- 
terior vertebral  vein,  a  vein  receiving  blood  from  the 
plexus  over  the  cervical  artery,  and  discharging  into  the 
lower  end  of  the  vertebral  vein. — Ascending  lumbar 
vein.  See  lumtar  veins,  below.— Auricular  veins,  veins 
collecting  blood  from  the  external  ear  and  its  vicinity.  See 
anterior  and  posterior  auricular  veins,  under  amrieular. — 
Azlllaiy,  assygous,  basilar  vein.  See  the  adjectives. 
— Basilic  vems.  See  basilic,  and  cut  under  medianl. — 
Baslsplnal  veins,  the  vense  basis  vertebrarum  (which 
see,  under  vena).  See  also  venx  spinales  (under  verui). — 
Bedded  vein.  See  blanket-deposit. — Bracbial,  bron- 
cliial,buccalveln.  See  the  adjectives.— Capsular  vein, 
the  Bupirarenal  vein.— Cardinal  veins,  the  venous  trunks 
which  in  the  embryo  run  forward,  one  on  each  side,  be- 
neath the  axial  skeleton,  to  meet  the  primitive  jugular 
veins,  and  turn  with  them  into  the  heart  through  the  duc- 
tus Cuvieri.  They  are  permanent  in  flshes,  but  in  man 
and  higher  vertebrates  form  the  azygous  veins. — Central 
artery  and  vein  of  retina.  See  central.— CephaJic 
vein.  See  cephalic,  and  cut  under  m«(2<ani.— Cerebral 
veins,  the  veins  of  the  cerebrum,  divided  into  the  super- 
ficial, those  ramifying  upon  its  surface,  and  the  deep,  those 
within  the  ventricles.— Choroid  vein.  See  choroid.— 
Ciliary  veins,  tributaries  of  the  ophthalmic  vein,  corre- 
sponding in  general  with  the  arteries  of  the  same  name. 
— Colic  veins,  vense  comitesof  the  colic  arteries,  dis- 
charging into  the  mesenteric  veins.— Common  iliac 
vein,  a  vein  formed  on  each  side  by  the  confluence  of  the 
external  and  internal  iliac  veins,  and  uniting  to  form 
the  inferior  vena  cava  near  the  junction  of  the  fomth 
and  fifth  lumbar  vertebrse.— Common  temporal  vein. 
Same  a3  temporal  vein. —  Common  ulnar  vein,  a  short 
inconstant  trunk  formed  by  the  union  of  the  anterior 
and  posterior  ulnar  veins,  and  uniting  with  the  median 
basilic  to  form  the  basilic  vein. — Companion  veins, 
vense  comites  of  arteries ;  veins,  usually  a  pair,  which  run 
in  the  course  of  arteries  and  lie  close  to  the  latter :  when 
paired  along  the  course  of  any  artery,  they  are  usually  con- 
nected with  each  other  at  short  intervals  by  cross  veins.  — 
Contracted  vein,  in  hydravl.  See  contracted. — Coro- 
nary vein.  See  coronary,  and  gredt  cardiac  vein,  below. — 
Coronary  vein  of  the  stomach,  a  vein  of  considerable 
size  accompanying  the  coronary  artery,  and  discharging 
into  the  portal  vein.— Costal,  cross,  crural  vein.  See 
the  adjectives.— Deep  cervical  vein,  a  vein  of  large  size 
beginning  in  the  suboccipital  region  and  descending  the 
neck,  between  the  complexus  and  semlspinalis  muscles, 
to  the  lower  part,  where  it  turns  forward  to  join  the  ver- 
tebral vein.- Deep  Circumflex  iliac  vein,  the  vena 
comes  of  the  artery  of  the  same  name. — Deep  facial 
vein,  a  vein  of  considerable  size  coming  from  the  ptery- 
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goid  plexus  to  open  Into  the  facial  vein  below  the  malar 
bone.— Deep  median  vein,  a  short,  wide  tributary  of 
the  median  near  its  bifurcation,  communicating  with  the 
deep  veins.— Dental  veins,  companion  veins,  superior 
and  inferior,  of  the  arteries  of  the  same  name,  discharg- 
ing into  the  pterygoid  plexus.— Diploic  veins.  See  di- 
ploic.—Ooisal  vein  of  the  penis,  a  large  vein,  formed 
by  the  union  of  branches  from  the  glans,  lying  in  the  me- 
dian dorsal  groove  of  the  penis,  and  receiving  tributaries 
from  the  corpus  spongiosum,  corpora  cavernosa,  and  skin, 
and  terminating  in  the  prostatic  plexus.— Dorsispinal 
veins.  See  dorsispinal,  and  venx  spinales  (under  vena). 
— Dural  veins,  numerous  small  veins  anastomosing  free- 
ly between  the  inner  and  outer  layers  of  the  dura  mater 
of  the  brain,  communicating  also  with  the  diploic  veins.— 
Emissary  vein.  See  emissaii/.—Emulgent  vein.  Same 
as  renal  seiM.— Epigastric  vein.  See  epigastric.— Eso- 
phageal veins,  several  veins  carrying  blood  from  the 
esophagus  to  the  azygous  veins.— Ethmoidal  veins,  trib- 
utaries of  the  ophthalmic  vein,  corresponding  to  the  eth- 
moidal arteries.— External  iliac  vein,  the  continuation 
of  the  femoral  vein  above  Poupart's  ligament^  accompany- 
ing the  external  iliac  artery,  and  uniting  with  the  internal 
iliac  to  form  the  common  iliac  vein. — Extemomedian 
vein.  See  exteroomedutn.— Facial,  femoral,  ftee  vein. 
See  the  adjectives.— Falciform  vein,  the  Inferior  longi- 
tudinal sinus  of  the  falx  cerebrL  See  sinus.— FlontaX 
vein,  a  vein  receiving  the  blood  from  the  forehead,  unit- 
ing with  the  supra-orbital  at  the  inner  end  of  the  eyebrow 
to  form  the  angular  vein.— Gastro-epiplOiC  vein,  the 
companion  vein  of  the  gastro-epiploic  artery,  discharging 
into  the  splenic  vein.— Gluteal  vein.  See  gluteal.— 
Great  anastomotic  vein.  See  anastomotic  vein,  above. 
—  Great  cardiac  vein,  the  coronary  vein.  It  begins  at 
the  apex  of  the  heart,  passes  up  along  the  anterior  ven- 
tricular groove  to  the  base,  winds  around  to  the  left,  and 
terminatesin  the  coronary  sinus.— Great  jugular  vein. 
Same  as  internal  jugular  vein.  See  jugular.-  Hepatic, 
veins.  See  Aejxitu;.- Hypogastric  vein,  the  internal 
iliac  vein.  See  fltei.— Iliac  vein.  See  iiiaci.- Ilio- 
lumbar vein,  a  vein,  corresponding  to  the  iliolumbar 
artery,  opening  into  the  common  iliac  vein. — Inferior 
longitudinal  vein,  the  inferior  longitudinal  sinus.  See 
longitudinal  sinus,  under  sintM.- Inferior  palatine 
vein,  a  tributary  of  the  facial,  receiving  blood  from  the 
plexus  surrounding  the  tonsil  and  from  the  soft  palate. 
— Inferior  palpebral  veins.  See  palpebral  uei».— In- 
ferior phrenic  veins,  companion  veins  of  the  arteries 
of  the  same  name,  openmg  on  the  right  into  the  vena  cava, 
on  the  left  often  into  the  suprarenal  vein. — Inferior  thy- 
roid veins,  veins  of  large  size  formed  by  branches  from 
the  thyroid  body,  descending  on  the  front  of  the  trachea, 
where  they  form  a  plexus,  and  emptying  into  the  innom- 
inate veins. — Infra-orbital  vein,  the  companion  vein 
of  the  infra-orbital  artery,  discharging  into  the  pterygoid 
plexus. — Innominate  vein.  Same  as  innominatai-  (6).— 
Insulate,  intercostal,  interlobular,  internal  vein. 

See  the  adjectives Internal  mammary  veins,  a  pair 

of  companion  veins  of  each  artery  of  the  same  name,  dis- 
charging by  a  single  trunk  on  each  side  into  the  innom- 
inate vein.— Internal  maxillary  vein,  a  short  vessel, 
often  double,  which  passes  back  from  the  pterygoid  plex- 
us to  join  the  temporal.  It  receives  tributaries  which  are ' 
mostly  companion  veins  of  the  branches  of  the  artery  of 
the  same  name.— Intemomedian  vein.  See  intema- 
median. — Jugular  veins.  See  jugular. — Juguloce- 
phalic  vein.  See  jugulocephalic—iaxxynial.  vein,  a 
tributary  of  the  ophthalmic  vein,  corresponding  to  the 
lacrymal  artery. — Left  cardiac  vein.  Same  as  great  car- 
diac »ei».—Lliigual,IOI^tu(Unal,marginalvein.  See 
the  adjectives. — Lumbar  veins,  veins  corresponding  to 
the  several  lumbar  arteries,  discharging  into  the  inferior 
vena  cava.  They  are  connected  with  one  another,  on 
each  side  of  the  body,  in  front  of  the  transverse  processes, 
by  branches  which  thus  form  a  continuous  longitudinal 
vessel  called  the  ascending  lumbar  vein.- Median  ba- 
silic vein.  See  basilic,  and  cut  under  m^diani-. —  Median 
cephalic  vein.  See  mcdiani  (with  cut).— Median  vein. 
See  medianX  (with  cut).— Mednllisplnal  veins,  the  prop- 
er veins  of  the  spinal  cord.  See  vense  spinales  (under  vena). 
— Meningorachidian  veins,  spinal  veins  in  the  interior 
of  the  spinal  column,  between  the  vertebrie  and  the  sheath 
of  the  spinal  cord.  See  vense  spinales  (under  uema).— Men- 
tal veins,  veins  of  the  chin,  tributaries  of  the  facial.- 
Mesenteric  vein.  See  mesenteric.— Middle  caxdiac 
vein,  the  vein  which,  beginning  at  the  apex  of  the  heart, 
passes  up  along  the  posterior  interventricular  groove  to 
empty.into  the  coronary  sinus. — Middle  cerebral  vein, 
one  of  the  inferior  superficial  cerebral  veins,  of  large 
size,  from  the  under  surface  of  the  &ontal  and  temporo- 
sphenoidal  lobes,  discharging  into  the  cavernous  sinus. 
— Middle  sacral  veins,  two  companion  veins  of  the 
middle  sacral  artery,  discharging  by  a  single  trunk  into  the 
left  common  iliac  vein.— Middle  temporal  vein.  See 
temporal'^.— 'SasaX  veins,  small  branches  from  the  sides 
and  bridge  of  the  nose,  tributary  to  the  angular  vein. — 
Oblique  vein  of  the  heart.  See  oMi^w.- Obturator, 
occipital,  ophthalmic,  orbital,  ovarian,  palatine, 
palpebral,  pancreatic  vein.  See  the  qualifying  words.— 
Parietal  emissary  vein.  Seejparieferf.— Parotid,  par- 
umbilical,  pericardial,  peroneal,  petrosal,  pharyn- 
geal, phrenic,  plantar,  popliteal,  portal  postcostal 
vein.  See  the  adjectives.— Posterior  auricular  vein. 
See  auricular. — Posterior  carctUlc  veins,  three  or  four 
veins  that  ascend  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle, to  open  into  the  coronary  sinus. — Posterior  ulnar 
vein,  a  superficial  vein  of  the  forearm,  arising  from  the 
dorsal  plexus  of  the  hand,  and  passing  up  the  posterior  ul- 
nar aspect  of  the  forearm  to  unite  with  the  anterior  ulnar 
or  median  basilic.  See  cut  under  median^. — Posterior 
vertebral  vein.  Same  as  deep  cervical  vein.—  Pubic, 
pudic,  pulmonary,  pyloric  vein.  See  the  adjectives. 
— Sadial  vein,  (a)  A  superficial  vein  of  the  forearm, 
arising  from  the  plexus  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  as- 
cending along  the  outer  part  of  the  forearm  to  form  the 
cephalic  vein  by  union  with  the  median  cephalic.  See  cut 
under m^dwiTii.  (b)Inentom.  See margiridl vein,— "Raxil- 
ant  vein.  See  radiant.—  Ranine  vein,  one  of  the  lingual 
veins  conspicuously  seen  beneath  the  tongue,  on  either  side 
of  the  f  renum,  emptying  into  the  internal  jugular  or  facial 
vein.— Renal  veins.  See  renal.— Right  coronary  vein, 
a  small  vein  that  collects  blood  from  the  posterior  parts  of 
the  right  auricular  and  ventricular  walls,  and  passes  in  the 
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right  auriculoventricular  groove  to  empty  into  the  coro- 
nary sinus.— Sacral,  saphenous,  scapular  veins.  See 
the  adjectives.— Satellite  vein.  See  satellite-vein.— 
Sciatic  vein,  the  vena  comes  of  the  sciatic  artery.— Seg- 
regated vein,  an  ore-deposit  having  some  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  true  vein,  but  differing  from  it  in  not 
exhibiting  evidences  of  the  existence  of  a  fissure  prior  to 
the  deposition  of  the  ore.  Segregated  veins  usually  run 
parallel  with  the  lamination  of  the  rocks  in  which  they  are 
taclosed,  and  do  not  have  well-defined  walls  and  selvages. 
-Sinuses  of  veins.  SeesinM.— Small  coronary  vein. 
Same  as  right  coronary  vein — Smallest  cardiac  veins, 
minute  veinlets  of  variable  nvunber  coming  from  the  sub- 
stance of  the  heart,  and  emptying  into  the  right  and  Irft 
auricles.  Also  called  venM  cordis  minimse. — Spennatic 
plexus  of  veins.  See  spermafic.- Sphenopalatine, 
spinal,  splenic,  spurious,  stellate,  stylomastoid, 
subclavian,  subcostal,  submargtnal,  submaxillary, 
submental  vein.  See  the  adjectives.-  Superior  inter- 
costal vein,  a  short  vessel  which  receives  the  veins  from 
two  or  three  intercostal  spaces  below  the  first,  that  of  the 
right  side  joining  the  large  azygous,  that  of  the  left  empty- 
ing into  the  left  innominatevein.— Superior  labial  vein, 
a  vein  forming  a  close  plexus  in  the  substance  of  the  upper 
lip,  and  emptying  into  the  facial  opposite  the  nostril- 
Superior  palat&e  vein.  See  palatine  vein. — Superior 
pau>ebral  veins.  See  palpelxral  vein,— Supra-orbital, 
suprarenal,  suprascapular  vein.  See  the  adjectives. 
— Sylvian  vein,  a  vein  running  along  the  bottom  of  the 
Sylvian  fissure.— Systemic  veins,  the  veins  of  the  gen- 
eral circulation,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  portal 
or  pulmonic  system.— Temporal,  temporomaxillaiy, 
Thebeslaji  veins.  Seethe  adjectives.— Thyroid  vein. 
(a)  Middle,  a  vein  from  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  body, 
emptying  into  the  internal  jugular.  (6)  Superior,  a  vein 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  thyroid  body,  emptying  into  the 
internal  jugular,  or  frequently  into  the  facial  vein. — To 
bar  a  vein.  See  bari.—  Transverse  cervical  vein,  the 
companion  vein  of  the  transverse  cervical  artery,  tributary 
to  the  posterior  external  jugular  vein.  Also  called  tram- 
versalis  colli  jjein.- Transverse  facial  vein,  one  of  two 
veins  from  the  surface  of  the  masseter  muscle,  tributary 
to  the  temporal.— Transverse  vein,  the  left  mnominate 
vein,  which  in  man  traverses  the  root  of  the  neck  nearly 
horizontally,  and  is  thus  quite  different  in  its  course  from 
the  vein  of  the  same  name  on  the  right  side,  than  which 
it  is  also  much  longer.— True  vein.  Seedef.  6.— Umbili- 
cal, vaginal,  varicose  veins.  See  the  adj  ectives.— Vein 
of  the  corpus  striatum,  the  vein  which  passes  forward  in 
the  groove  between  the  corpus  striatum  and  the  optic  thai- 
ami  to  unite  with  the  choroid  vein.— Vein  of  Trolars. 
Same  as  anastomotic  vein. — Veins  of  Breschet,  the  diploic 
veins. — ^Veins  of  Galen.  See  ven^  Galeni,  under  vena. — 
Vertebral  vein,  a  vein  formed  by  the  union  of  branches 
from  the  back  part  of  the  scalp  and  the  deep  muscles  of 
the  nape,  behind  the  foramen  magnum,  and  descending 
with  the  vertebral  artery  in  the  vertebrarterial  canal  to 
empty  into  the  innominate  vein.- Vesical  veins.  See 
vesical, 
vein  (van),  V.  t,  [<  vevn,  re.]  To  fill  or  furnish 
with  veins ;  cover  with  veins ;  streak  or  varie- 
gate with  or  as  with  veins. 

Through  delicate  embrodered  Meadows,  often  veined 
with  gentle  gliding  Brooks.       Drayton,  Polyolbion,  Pref. 

Not  tho'  all  the  gold 
That  veins  the  world  were  -pack'd  to  make  your  crown. 
Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

veinage  (va'naj),  n.    ^<.  vein  + -age.'\   Veining; 

veins  eolleotiVely;   markings  in  the  form  of 

veins.   JS.  D.  Blackmore,  Alice  Lorraine,  xlviii. 
veinalf  (va'nal),  a,     [<  vein  +  -al.    Cf .  venal^.'] 

Same  as  »e?ioii».    Boyle.    {Imp.  J>iut,) 
vein-bloodt  (van'blud),  n.    [<ME.  v^ne-bhod; 

<  vein  +  hlood.^    Bleeding  of  the  veins. 

Nother  veyn^-blood,  ne  ventusinge, 
TSe  drinke  of  herbes  may  ben  his  helpinge. 

ChoMcer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 1389. 

veined  (vand),  a.  [ivein  +  -ed^.]  1.  PuU  of 
veins;  veiny. — 3.  Characterized  by  or  exhibit- 
ing venation,  as  insects'  wings;  in  hot,  hav- 
ing veins,  as  a  leaf;  traversed  by  fibrovasoular 
strands  or  bundles. — 3.  Marked  as  if  with 
veins;  streaked;  variegated,  as  marble. — 4. 
Eunning  in  the  blood;  ingrained.     [Rare.] 

In  thy  prayers  reckon  up 
The  sum  in  gross  of  all  thy  veined  follies. 

Ford,  Love's  Sacrifice,  v.  1. 

veining  (va'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  veim,  v,'] 
1.  The  formation  or  disposition  of  veins;  ve- 
nation; a  venous  network. — 2.  Streaking,  (a)  A 
streak  or  stripe  of  color,  as  in  a  piece  of  marble.  Com- 
pare vein,  n,,  7.  (6)  The  variegated  surface  produced  by  a 
number  of  such  streaks  or  stripes. 
8.  In  weaving,  a  stripe  in  the  cloth  formed  by 
a  vacancy  in  the  warp. — 4.  A  kind  of  needle- 
work in  which  the  veins  of  a  piece  of  muslin 
are  wrought  to  a  pattern. 

veinless  (van'les),  a,  [<  vein  +  -less,"]  Having 
no  veins ;  not  venous ;  not  veined,  in  any  sense. 

Veinlet  (van'let),  n.  [<  vein  +  -let.'\  1.  A 
small  vein ;  a  venous  radicle  uniting  with  an- 
other to  form  a  vein ;  a  venule. — 2.  In  entom,, 
one  of  the  secondary  or  lesser  veins  of  the 
■wings:  same  as  nervuU.  See  vein,  n,,  3. — 3.  In 
hot.,  a,  small  vein ;  one  of  the  ultimate  or  small- 
er ramifications  of  a  vein  or  rib ;  a  nerville. — 
Intemomedian  veinlet.    See  intemomedian. 

vem-llke  (van'lik),  a.    Resembling  a  vein. 

veinous  (va'nus),  a.  [<  vein  +  -ous,  Cf.  ve- 
noiis.]     1.  Sa.vae  a,s  venoiis  01  veiny.     [Rare.] 
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He  .  .  .  covered   his  forehead  with  his  large  brown 
veinous  hands.  Dickem,  Great  Expectations,  xxxiz. 

2.  In  hot.  and  0o67.,  veined;  provided  with  veins 
or  nerves. 

veinstone  (van'ston),  n.  1.  The  earthy  or  non- 
metalliferous  part  of  a  lode,  vein,  or  ore-deposit. 
See  gangue. —  2.  A  concretion  formed  within  a 
vein;  a  phlebolite.    AXso  venoiis  calculus. 

vein-stuff  (van'stuf),  n.    Same  as  lodestuff. 

veinule  (va'nal),  n.    [<  F.  veimule,  <  L 
dim.  of  vena,  vein :  see  vein.']    A  minute  vein. 

veiny  (va'ni),  a.  [<  vein  +  -^i.]  Full  of 
veins ;  veined,  in  any  sense. 

Hence  the  veiny  Marble  shines ; 
Hence  Labour  draws  his  tools. 

Thonmon,  Summer,  1. 135. 

Vejovis  (ve-j6'vis),  n.  [NL.  (Koch,  1836),  also 
Vs^<ms,<.'L.  V^ovis,  Vs^ovis,  Fediovis,  an  Etrus- 
can divinity  regarded  as  opposed  to  Jupiter,  < 
ve-,  not,  +  Jovis,  Jupiter,  Jove :  see  Jove.]  A 
notable  genus  of  scorpions,  having  ten  eyes  and 
a  pentagonal  sternum,  with  some  authors  giving 
name  to  a  family  VmovidsB. 

vekil  (ve-kel'),  n.    Same  as  waMl. 

vekket,  n.    Same  as  veck. 

vela,  n.    Plural  of  velum. 

velamen  (ve-la'men),  n.;  pi.  velamina  (-mi-na). 
[NL.,  <  L.  velamen,  a  covering,  veil,  <  veldre, 
cover,  veil :  see  veil,  v.]  Same  as  velamentum. — 
"Velamen  uatlvum,  the  integument  or  skin.— Velamen 
VUlVSB,  the  pudendal  apron ;  an  enormous  hypertrophy 
of  the  labia  minora,  which  sometimes  hang  down  in  long 
flaps  on  the  thighs.  It  is  commonly  called  Hott&ntot  aprons 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  often  seen  in  women  of  this  race. 

velamentous  (vel-a-men'tus),  a.  [<  velamentum 
+  -ous.]  1.  In  the  form  of  a  thin  membranous 
sheet;  veil-like. — 2.  Kesembling  or  serving  as 
a  sail:  as,  the  velamentous  arms  of  the  nautilus. 

velamentum  (vel-a-men'tum),  n. ;  pi.  velamenta 
(-ta).    [NL.,  <  L.  velamentum,  a  cover,  covering, 

<  velare,  cover,  veil:  see  veil,  v.]  In  anat.  and 
zool.,  a  membrane  or  membranous  envelop;  a 

covering,  as  a  veil  or  velum Velamenta  bom- 

bycina,  villous  membranes.— Velamenta  cerebralia  or 
cerebri,  the  meninges  of  the  brain.— Velamenta  infan- 
tls,  the  enveloping  membranes  of  the  fetus. — Velamen- 
tum abdomlnale,  the  peritoneum.— Velamentum  lin- 
guse,  the  glosBO-epiglottic  folds  or  ligament :  three  folds 
of  mucous  membrane  passing  from  the  root  of  the  tongue 
to  the  epiglottis. 

velar  (ve'lar),  a.  [<  L.  velaris,  <  velum,  veil: 
see  veH.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  veil  or  velum; 
forming  or  formed  into  a  velum;  specifically, 
va.philol.,  noting  certain  sounds,  as  those  rep- 
resented by  the  letters  gw,  hw,  qu,  produced  by 
the  aid  of  the  veil  of  the  palate,  or  soft  palate. 
They  [the  Semitic  alphabets]  have  no  symbols  for  cer- 
tain classes  of  sounds,  such  as  the  velar  gutturals,  which 
are  found  in  other  languages. 

Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  I.  160. 

velarium  (ve-la'ri-um),  n. ;  pi.  velaria  (-a).  [L., 

<  velum,  veil:  see  veil.]  1.  An  awning  which 
was  often  drawn  over  the  roofless  Roman  thea- 
ters and  amphitheaters  to  protect  the  specta- 
tors from  rain  or  the  sun.  Also  veVum. — 2. 
[NL.]  In  Bool.,  the  marginal  membrane  of  cer- 
tain hydrozoans ;  the  velum.     See  velum,  4. 

velarjr  (ve'lar-i),  a.  [<  L.  velum,  a  sail,  +  -ary^.] 
Pertaining  to  a  ship's  sail, 
velate  (ve'lat),  a.  [<  L.  velatus,  pp.  of  velare, 
cover,  veU:  see  veil,  v.]  Veiled;  specifically, 
in  zool.  and  hot.,  having  a  velum. 
Velates  (vf-la'tez),  n.  [NL.  (Montfort,  1810), 
irreg.  <  L.  velatus,  pp.  of 
velare,  cover,  veil:  see 
veil.]  A  genus  of  fossil 
gastropods,  of  the  fam- 
5y  Neritidse,  which  lived 
during  the  Eocene  age, 
as  V.  perversus. 
velation  (ve-la'shon),  n. 
[<  LL.  velaiio(n-),  a  veil- 
ing, <  L.  velare,  pp.  vela- 
tus, veil:  see  veil,  v.]  1. 
A  veiling;  the  act  of  covering  or  the  state  of 
being  covered  with  or  as  with  a  veil;  hence, 
concealment;  mystery;  secrecy:  the  opposite 
oi  revelation. —  2.  Formation  of  a  velum. 
velatura  (vel-a-t6'ra),  n.  [It.,  <  velare,  cover, 
veil:  see  veil,  "v.]  fii  the  fine  arts,  the  art  or 
process  of  glazing  a  picture  by  rubbing  on  a 
thin  covering  of  color  with  the  hand.  It  was 
a  device  much  practised  by  early  Italian 
painters. 

veldt  (velt),  n.  [Also  veld;  <  B.  veld,  field, 
ground,  land:  see  field.]  In  South  Africa,  an 
unforested  or  thinly  forested  tract  of  land  or 
region ;  grass  country.  The  higher  tracts  of  this 
character,  entirely  destitute  of  timber,  are  sometimes 
called  the  high  veldt;  areas  thinly  covered  with  under- 
growth, scrub,  or  bush  are  known  as  bush-veldt. 
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The  pastoral  lands  or  velds,  which  extend  chiefly  around 
the  outer  slopes  and  in  the  east,  are  distinguished,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  grass  or  sedge  which  they  pro- 
duce, as  "sweet"  or  "sour."  Encyc.  Brit,  V.  42. 

velet,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  veil. 

Velella  (ve-lel'a),  n.     [NL.  (Lamarck;  Oken, 
1815),    dii.   of 
L.  vehim,   veil: 
see  veil.]  l.The 
typical  genus  of 
Velellidse.      The 
best-known    mem- 
ber of  the  genus  is 
V,  mdgaris,  the  sal- 
lee-man,  an  inch  or 
two  in  length,  semi- 
transparent,    of    a  KVe\s\\3.iVemiamiilica), 
beautiful  blue  col- 
or, floating  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  with  a  vertical  crest 
like  a  sail  (whence  the  name).    Another  is  Y.  mutiea. 
2.  [I.  c]  A  member  of  this  genus. 

Velellidse  (ve-lel'i-4e),  n,  pi.  [NL.,  <  Velella 
+  -idse.]  A  family  of  discoidal  oceanic  hydro- 
zoans, represented  by  the  genera  Velella  and 
Porpita,  belonging  to  the  order  Physophora 
and  suborder  Discoidese.  The  stem  is  converted  into 
a  disk  with  a  system  of  canalicular  cavities,  above  which 
rests  a  pnenmatocyst  or  float  of  dense  tough  texture. 
From  the  disk  hang  the  hydriform  persons  (see  penon,  8), 
usually  a  gastrozoSid  surrounded  by  smaller  persons 
which  give  rise  to  generative  medusiforms,  and  by  mar- 
ginal dactylozooids.  The  medusiforms  mature  before  their 
liberation  from  the  stock ;  when  free,  these  formed  the 
pseudogenus  Chrysomitra.  The  Velellidx  are  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  well-known  Portuguese  man-of-war. 

Velia  (ve'li-a),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille,  1807),  per- 
haps <  Velia,  a  Greek  colony  in  southern  Italy.] 
A  genus  of  semi-aquatic  water-bugs,  typical  of 
the  family  Veliidx.  it  is  represented  by  a  few  species 
only,  in  South  America,  Mexico,  and  Eiuupe.  V.  rtmdorum 
of  Europe  is  the  largest  and  best-known  species.  It  is 
found  in  England,  Germany,  France,  Spain, and  Italy,  upon 
clear  rivers  and  creeks,  from  early  spring  until  cold  wea- 
ther in  autumn. 

velic  (ve'lik),  a.  [<  L.  velum,  a  sail,  +  -jc]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  ship's  sail — Velic  point.  Same 
as  center  of  effort  (which  see,  under  centerl), 

veliferous  (ve-lif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  velifer,  saU- 
bearing,  <  velum,  a'veil,  sail  (see  veil),  +  ferre 
=  E.  iear'i.]  1.  Bearing  or  carrying  sails:  as, 
"veliferous  chariots,"  ^elyn.  Navigation  and 
Commerce,  §  25.  [Bare.]  — 2.  In  zool.,  having 
a  velum;  velate;  veligerons;  velamentous. 

veliform  (vel'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  velum,  veil,  -I- 
forma,  form.]  Forming  a  velum ;  resembling 
or  serving  as  a  veil  or  velum ;  velamentous. 

veliger  (vel'i-j6r),  n.  [<  LL.  veliger,  sail-bear- 
ing :  see  veligerous.]  One  who  or  that  which 
bears  a  velum;  in  Mollusca,  specifically,  the 
veligerous  stage  of  the  embryo,  or  the  embryo 
in  that  stage,  when  it  has  a  ciliated  swimming- 
membrane  or  velum  (see  velum,  3,  and  iypem- 
hryo).  The  veliger  develops  directly  from  the  mere 
trochosphere  with  its  circlet  of  cilia,  and  continues  through 
the  period  of  persistence  of  the  ciliated  formation,  which 
assumes  various  shapes  in  the  different  groups  of  mol- 
lusks. 

veligerous  (vf-lij'e-rus),  a.  [<  LL.  veliger,  sail- 
bearing,  <  ii.' velum,  sail,  veil,  -t-  gerere,  bear.] 
In  zool.,  bearing  a  velum;  veliferous:  speeifi- 
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Veligerous  Embryos  of  Chiton :  a,  developing  from  the  trochosphere, 
with  a  simple  circlet  of  cilia,  into  b,  c,  successive  veliger  stages. 

cally  noting  an  embryonic  stage  of  moUusks. 
See  velum,  3,  and  cut  under  veUger.  Huxley, 
Anat.  Invert.,  p.  416. 

Veliidse  (ve-li'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Amyot  and 
Serville,  18^3,  in  form  Velides),  <  Velia  +  4die.] 
A  family  of  heteropterous  insects,  of  the  section 
Aurocorisa,  closely  related  to  the  Sy^obatidse 
or  water-striders.  The  body  is  usually  stout,  oval, 
and  broadest  across  the  prothorax.  The  rostrum  is  three- 
jointed,  and  the  legs  are  not  very  long.  They  live  mainly 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  always  near  the  banks, 
but  also  move  with  great  freedom  on  land.  About  12  spe- 
cies, of  6  genera,  occur  in  the  United  States. 

velitationt  (vel-i-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  velita- 
tio{n-),  a  bickering,  a  dispute,  <  veUtari,  skir- 
mish, <  veles  (velit-),  a  light-armed  soldier;  cf. 
velex,  swift,  unimpeded :  see  velocity.]  A  dis- 
pute or  contest;  a  slight  skirmish.  Mount, 
1670. 

velite  (ve'lit),  n.  [<  L.  velites,  pi.  of  veles,  a 
kind  of  light-armed  soldier.]  A  light-armed 
Roman  soldier.  Soldiers  of  this  class  were  first  formed 
Into  a  corps  at  the  siege  of  Capua,  211  B,  C,  and  disap- 
peared about  a  century  later. 
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velivolant  (ve-liv'o-lant),  a.  [<  L.  velivo- 
lan(t-)s,  flying  with  saUs,'  <  velum,  sail,  +  volare, 
fly:  see  volant.]  Passing  under  sail.  Bailey, 
1781.     [Bare.] 

velU  (vel),  n.  [A  dial,  form  of  fell,  skin:  see 
/eHS,  etc.]  1.  A  skin;  membrane.— 2.  The 
rennet  of  the  calf.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

vell2  (vel),  V.  t.  [<  vein,  n.]  To  cut  off  the 
turf  or  sward  of  land.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Velia  (vel'a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnteus,  1753),  <  L. 
vela,  given  as  the  Gallic  name  of  the  plant 
called  erysimum  or  irio :  see  Erysimum.]  A  ge- 
nus of  plants,  of  the  order  Cruciferse  and  tribe 
Brassieex.  it  is  characterized  by  a  shorty  turgid,  gib- 
bous siUque  with  a  broad  tongue-like  beak,  and  only  one 
or  two  seeds  in  each  cell.  The  3  species  are  all  natives  of 
Spain ;  they  are  much-branched  and  diminutive  shrubs 
with  erect,  rigid,  woody,  and  sometimes  spiny  stems. 
They  bear  entire  leaves,  and  rather  large  yellow  flowers 
somewhat  spicately  disposed,  the  lower  flowers  braoteate. 
They  are  known  as  Spanish  cress  and  as  eresarociel. 

vellarin  (vel'a-rin),  n.  A  substance  extracted 
from  JSydrocotyle,  or  pennywort. 

velleityf  (ve-le'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  velUitS  =  Sp. 
veleidad  =  Pg.  velleidade  =  It.  velleitd,,  <  ML. 
velleita{t-)s,  irreg.  <  L.  velle,  will,  wish:  see 
wilP:.]  Volition  in  the  weakest  form ;  an  indo- 
lent or  inactive  wish  or  inclination  toward  a 
thing,  which  leads  to  no  energetic  effort  to  ob- 
tain it:  chiefly  a  scholastic  term. 

Though  even  in  nature  there  may bemany  good  inclina- 
tions to  many  instances  of  the  Divine  commandments, 
yet  it  can  go  no  further  than  this  vetleity,  this  desiring  to 
do  good,  but  is  not  able. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  12. 

VeUeity— the  term  used  to  signify  the  lowest  degree  of 
desire,  and  that  which  is  next  to  none  at  all,  when  there 
is  so  little  uneasiness  in  the  absence  of  any  thing  that  it 
carries  a  man  no  farther  than  some  faint  wishes  for  it. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  n.  xx.  6. 

vellenaget,  n.  A  obsolete  irregular  form  of  vil- 
leinage.   Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  1. 

vellett,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  velvet. 

velli,  n.    Plural  of  velVus. 

vellicate  (vel'i-kat),  v.  [<  L.  vellicatus,  pp.  of 
vellicare,  pluck,  twitch,  <  vellere,  pluck,  tear 
out.]  I.  trans.  To  twitch;  cause  to  twitch 
convulsively,  as  the  muscles  and  nerves  of 
animals. 
Convulsions  arising  from  something  veUicating  a  nerve. 

Arbuthnot. 

II.  intrans.  1 .  To  move  spasmodically;  twitch, 
as  a  nerve. — 2t.  To  carp  or  detract.  Bloimt. 
vellication  (vel-i-ka'shon),  n.  [<  L.  velUea- 
Uo(n-),  a  plucking,  twitching,  <  velUcare,  pluck, 
twitch:  see  velUcate.]  1.  The  act  of  twitching 
or  of  causing  to  twitch. — 2.  A  twitching  or 
convulsive  motion  of  a  muscular  fiber.  Com- 
pare subsultus. 

There  must  be  a  particular  sort  of  motion  and  velliea- 
iion  imprest  upon  my  nerves, .  .  ,  else  the  sensation  of  heat 
will  not  be  produced.    Watts,  Improvement  of  Mind,  xix. 

vellicative  (vel'i-ka-tiv),  a.  [<  velUoate  + 
■mie.]  Having  the  power  of  veUicating,  pluck- 
ing, or  twitching. 

vellon  (ve-lyon'),  n.  [<  Sp.  veUon  =  Pg.  hil- 
liSo,  bilhao,  a  copper  coin  of  Castile :  see  mllon, 
bullion^.]  A  Spanish  money  of  account.  The 
term  is  also  used  like  the  English  word  sterling. 
The  reale  de  vellon  is  worth  about  4J  cents. 

velloped  (vel'opt),  a.  [Appar.  a  corruption  of 
jelloped,-alt.oi'dewlapped.]  In  fter., having  pen- 
dent gills  or  wattles  like  those  of  a  cook :  a  term 
used  only  when  the  gills  are  borne  of  a  different 
tincture  from  the  rest  of  the  bearing. 

Vellozia  (ve-lo'zi-a),  n.  [NL.  (VandeUi,  1788.^, 
named  after  a  Brazilian  scientist  Vellozo,  who 
collected  the  plants.]  A  genus  of  monocoty- 
ledonous  plants,  of  the  order  Amaryllidaeex, 
type  of  the  tribe  Velloziese,  and  distinguished 
from  Barbacemia,  the  other  genus  of  that  tribe, 
by  a  perianth-tube  not  prolonged  above  the 
ovary.  There  are  from  30  to  40  species,  natives  of  tropi- 
cal and  southern  Africa,  Madagascar,  and  Brazil.  They 
are  erect  perennials,  with  a  fibrous  and  usually  dichoto- 
mous  stem  densely  clothed  with  the  projecting  or  imbri- 
cating bases  of  fallen  leaves,  and  commonly  arborescent. 
The  rigid  linear  leaves  are  crowded  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches ;  they  are  short  and  strict,  or  elongated  and  often 
pungent-pointed.  The  flowers  are  commonly  handsome, 
white,  sulphur-yellow,  violet,  or  blue,  and  are  solitary  or 
two  or  three  together  within  a  cluster  of  leaves ;  the  peri- 
anth is  bell-shaped  or  funnelform,  with  equal  ovate-ob- 
long or  long-stalked  distinct  segments.  The,  fruit  is  a 
globose-oblong  or  three-angled  capsule,  sometimes  rough- 
ened or  echinate.  The  plant  is  known  as  tree-lily,  the 
flowers  resembling  lilies.  The  heavy  branching  trunk, 
from  2  to  10  feet  high,  is  often  as  thick  as  a  man's  body ; 
its  leaves,  tufted  at  the  top,  suggest  those  of  the  yucca. 
They  impart  the  characteristic  aspect  to  some  of  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Brazil, 

Velloziese  (vel-o-zi'e-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Don,  1830), 
<  Vellozia  +  -ess.]    A  tribe  of  monoeotyledo- 
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nous  plants,  of  the  order  AmarylUdacese.  it  is 
characterized  by  a  woody  and  usually  branching  stem,  and 
by  one-flowered  peduncles,  solitary  or  lew  togeUier  within 
a  fascicle  of  leaves,  usually  with  a  persistent  perianth,  and 
with  six  to  eighteen  stamens.  It  includes  about  58  spe- 
cies, classed  in  the  2  genera  VeUoaa  and  Barbacenia,  the 
latter  entirely  South  American  and  the  same  in  habit  as 
Velloiia. 

vellum  (varum),  n.  [Formerly  also  vellam,  vel- 
ame,  early  mod.  E.  velym;  <  ME.  velim,  velym,  ve- 
lyme,  <  OF.  velin,  F.  vMin,  <  ML.  *vitulinum,  also 
■vituUnium,  also  pellis  vituUna  (cf .  It.  vitellina), 
calfskin,  vellum,  neut.  (or  fem.)  of  vituUrms,  of 
a  calf,  <  L.  vitulus,  a  calf :  see  veal.  Vellum  thus 
represents  the  adj.  of  veal, '  calf.'  For  the  ter- 
minal form  vellum,  <  vitulinum,  cf .  venom,  <  ve- 
nerium.'] The  skin  of  calves  prepared  for  writ- 
ing, printing,  or  painting  by  long  exposure  in 
a  bath  of  lime  and  by  repeated  rubbings  with 
a,  burnisher ;  also,  the  skin  of  goats  or  kids  sim- 
ilarly prepared. 

By  common  consent  the  name  of  parchment  has  in  mod- 
ern times  given  place  to  that  of  veUum,  a  term  properly 
applicable  only  to  calf-skin,  but  now  generally  used  to 
describe  a  mediaeval  skin-book  of  any  kind. 

Eneyc.  Diet,  XVIII.  144. 
Abortive  or  uterine  vellum,  a  vellum  made  from  the 
very  thin  skins  of  still-bom  or  unborn  animals.— Vellum 
paper.  See  paper. — Vellum  point.  See  iioinii.— Vel- 
lum post,  a  post  paper  having  a  smooth  finished  surface 
in  imitation  of  the  surface  of  vellum. — Vellum  wove 
paper,  a  wove  writing-paper  with  a  smooth  surface  in 
imitation  of  the  surface  of  vellum. 

vellum-form  (verum-f6rm),n.  In  pajper-mawM/., 
a  form  of  fine  brass  wirework  used  to  give  a 
delicate  even  surface  to  vellum  paper. 

vellus  (vel'us),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  velVus,  a  fleece; 
cf.  velvet,  villous.']  In  hot.,  the  stipe  of  certain 
fungi. 

vellutet-  «•     Same  as  velvet. 

veloce  (ve-16'che),  adv.  [It.,  quick;  <  'L.velox, 
swift:  666  velocity.]  In  mttsjc,  with  great  rapid- 
ity ;  presto.  The  word  is  generally  appended  to  a  par- 
ticular passage  that  is  to  be  performed  in  bravura  style, 
without  regard  to  the  fixed  tempo  of  the  piece. 

velociman  (ve-los'i-man), ».  [<  L.  velox  {veloe-), 
swift,  +  manus,  hand :  see  main^.  Cf.  veloci- 
pede.] A  vehicle  of  the  nature  of  a  velocipede, 
driven  by  hand. 

velocimeter  (vel-o-sim'e-t6r),  n.  [=  P.  v4loei- 
mitre,  <  L.  velox  (veloc-),  swift,  -i-  Qr.  /drpov, 
measure.]  1.  An  apparatus  for  measuring  ve- 
locity or  speed.  The  name  is  applied  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  instruments,  ranging  from  a  ship's  log  to  an  electro- 
ballistic  apparatus,  and  including  the  speed-gage  and 
speed-recorder  for  machinery. 

S.  Specifically,  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  initial  velocity  of  a  projectile. 

velocipede  (vf-los'i-ped),  n.  [=  F.  vMoeipide; 
<  L.  velox  (veloc-),  swift,  +  pes  (ped-),  foot.] 
A  light  vehicle  or  carriage,  with  two  wheels  or 
three,  impelled  by  the  rider.  One  of  the  older  forms 
of  this  carriage  consisted  of  two  wheels  of  nearly  equal 
fiize,  placed  one  before  the  other,  and  connected  by  a  beam 
on  which  the  driver's  seat  was  fixed.  The  rider,  sitting 
astride  the  machine,  propelled  It  by  the  alternate  thrust 
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of  each  foot  on  the  ground.  This  form  dates  from  the  ear- 
ly part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Later,  treadles  operat- 
ing cranks  on  the  axle  of  the  front  wheel  came  into  use, 
and  many  modified  and  improved  kinds  have  become  pop- 
ular under  the  name  of  husyde.  (See  also  t'Heycl6.)  Light 
boats  driven  by  a  paddle-wheel  or  wheels  operated  by 
cranks  and  treadle^  and  known  as  water-v^ocipedeg,  have 
also  been  brought  into  use.  See  also  cuts  under  bicycle 
and  triffyde. 

velodpedean  (vf-los-i-pe'de-an),  n.  [<  veloci- 
pede +  -an.]    Avelocipedisti' 

velocipedist  (vf-los'i-pe-dist),  n.  [<  velocipede 
+  -ist.]    One  who  uses  a  velocipede. 

velocity  (vf-los'i-ti),  n. ;  pi.  velocities  (-tiz).  [< 
OF.  velodte,  F.  velodte  =  Sp.  veloddad  =  Pg. 
velocidade  =  It.  velocity,  <  L.  velocita(t-)s,  swift- 
ness, speed,  <  velox  (veloc-),  swift,  akin  to  vo- 
lare,&y:  see  volant.]  1.  Quickness  of  motion ; 
speed  in  movement;  swiftness;  rapidity;  celer- 
ity :  used  only  (or  chiefly)  of  inanimate  objects. 
See  def.  2. — 2.  In  physics,  rate  of  motion;  the 
rate  at  which  a  body  changes  its  position  in 
space;  the  rate  of  change  of  position  of  a  point 
per  unit  of  time.  The  velocity  of  a  body  is  uniform 
when  it  passes  through  equal  spaces  in  equal  times,  and 
it  is  variable  when  the  spaces  passed  through  in  equal 
times  are  unequal.  The  velocity  of  a  body  is  accderaled 
when  it  passes  constantly  through  a  greater  space  in 
equal  successive  portions  of  time,  as  is  the  case  with  fall- 
ing bodies  under  the  action  of  gravity,  and  it  is  reUirded 
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when  a  less  space  is  passed  through  in  each  successive 
portion  of  time.  When  the  motion  of  a  body  is  uniform 
its  velocity  is  measured  by  the  space  described  by  it  in  a 
unit  of  time,  as  one  second.  If  the  motion  of  the  body  is 
not  uniform  its  velocity  is  measured  by  the  space  which 
it  would  describe  uniformly  in  a  given  time  if  the  mo- 
tion became  and  continued  uniform  from  that  instant  of 
time. 

The  cool  and  heavy  water  of  the  polar  baain,.coming 
out  in  under  currents,  would  fiow  equatorially  with  equ^ 
(almost  mill-tail)  veloeiti/. 

M.  F.  Maury,  Phys.  Geography  of  the  Sea,  §  437. 

3.  In  music,  decided  rapidity  of  tempo  or  pace, 

particularly  in  a  bravura  passage Absolute, 

aggregate,  angular  velocity.  See  the  adjectives.— 
Ju^lar  velodty  of  rotation.  See  rototion.- Com- 
position of  velocities.  SeeciympoeUion  of  Misplacements, 
under  comjjosttibn.- Initial  velocity,  the  rate  of  move- 
ment of  a  body  at  starting :  especially  used  of  the  velocity 
of  a  projectile  as  it  issues  from  a  firearm,  more  properly 
mttzzie-teJooJj/.- Remaining  velocity,  the  velocity  ot  a 
projectile  at  any  point  of  its  flight  after  leaving  the  muz- 
zle of  the  piece.— Resolution  Of  velocities.  See  reso- 
Ititibn.- Terminal  velocity.  See  «ermira<rf.— Velocity 
diagram,  function,  potential.  See  diagram,  etc. — 
Virtual  velocity.  See  virtual.  =Syn.  1.  COerUy,  Swift- 
ness,  etc.    See  quicJcnese. 

velonia  (ve-16'ni-a),  n.    Same  as  valonia. 

velouett,  velouettet,  n.  Obsolete  forms  of  vel- 
vet.   Chaucer. 

velours  (ve-16r' ),  n.  [Also  velour;  <  OF.  velours, 
velvet :  see  velure.]    Same  as  velure :  the  more 

common  form  in  trade  use Jute  velours,  a  sort 

of  velvet  made  of  jute,  used  in  upholstery. 

veloutine  (vel-S-ten'),  n.  [F.,  <  velouti,  velvet, 
+  -ine^.]  A  French  corded  fabric  of  merino 
and  fancy  wool. 

veltfare,  veltiver,  n.    Dialectal  forms  oi  field- 
fare. 
A  veltfare  or  a  snipe.  Smft, 

velum  (ve'lum),  n. ;  pi.  vela  (-la).  [NL.,  <  L. 
velum,  a  veil,  sail:  see  veil.]  1'.  Same  as  vela- 
rium, 1. 

1  have  crossed  the  town  and  entered  the  primitive 
theatre,  installed  in  the  court-yard  of  a  house  covered 
with  a  vetwm,  the  galleries  of  the  first  fioor  constituting 
the  boxes.  Harper'e  Mag.,  LXXVIIL  758. 

2.  In  hot. :  (a)  In  Hymenomyeetes,  a  special  mem- 
branous envelop  which  incloses  for  a  time  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  sporophore.  When  it 
extends  as  a  horizontal  membrane  from  the  margin  of  the 
pileus  to  the  stipe,  itiBC&lled  a  velum  partiaie  or  marginai 
veil.  It  is  ruptured  by  the  expanding  pileus,  when  it  forms 
the  annulus  or  ring  on  the  stipe.  When  the  velum  is  a  sac 
which  incloses  the  whole  of  the  sporophore,  it  is  called  a 
veluin  universale,  or  vdva.  It  is  ultimately  ruptured  at 
the  apex  by  the  expansion  of  the  cap.  (J)  In  Isoetes, 
the  outgrown  membranous  margin  of  the  fovea. 
Also  called  involucrum. —  8.  In  Mollusca,  the 
highly  characteristic  ciliated  formation  of  the 
embryo,  which  serves  as  an  organ  of  locomo- 
tion in  that  stage  when  the  embryo  is  called  a 
veliger.  It  is  usually  soon  lost,  but"  in  some 
cases  is  permanently  retained  in  a  modified 
form.  See  cuts  under  veliger. — 4.  In  Hydro- 
zoa,  a  kind  of  flap  or  circular  free  edge  which 
projects  inward  around  the  margin  of  the  disk 
of  many  hydrozoans,  as  those  which  are  beU- 
shaped  or  conical,  and  which  from  its  presence 
are  called  craspedote;  a  velarium.  The  velum 
is  present  in  all  well-developed  h^'dromedusans,  but  sel- 
dom  in  scyphomedusans,  in  which  latter  it  is  known  as 
the  pseudanelum.  See  outs  under  Diphyidie  and  medugi- 
form. 

5.  In  Infusoria,  a  delicate  veil-like  membrane 
bordering  the  mouth  in  such  forms  as  Cyclidium 
and  Pleuronema. —  6.  In  sponges,  one  of  the 
transverse  diaphragms  or  partitions  which  con- 
strict the  lumen  of  an  incurrent  or  excmrent 
canal. —  7.  In  EoUfera,  the  trochal  disk.  See 
cuts  under  trochal,  Rotifer,  and  Eotifera. — 8. 
In  entom.,  a  membrane  attached  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  cubital  spur  in  certain  bees.  Kirhy 
and  Spence. — 9.  In  anat.,  a  veU,  or  a  part  lik- 
ened to  a  veil.— Inferior  or  posterior  medullary 
velum  (velwm  medvUare  posteHm),  a  thin  whit«  lamella 
of  a  semilunar  form,  continuous  by  its  superior  border 
with  the  central  white  substance  of  the  vermis  inferior 
of  the  cerebellum,  and  having  its  concave  border  free  or 
continuous  with  the  epithelial  covering  of  the  hind  part 
of  the  roof  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Sometimes  called  Tneta. 
teto.— Superior  or  anterior  medulla^  velum  <xe- 
lummedmlareanterius).  Rajae  as  valve  of  Vieuxsem.  See 
valve.— Velam  Interpositimi,  the  prolongation  of  the 
pia  mater  over  the  third  ventricle  and  optic  thalami,  its 
highly  vascular  margins,  projecting  into  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles, forming  the  choroid  plexuses  of  those  cavities. 
Also  called  tela  choroidea  mpenor  and  vdum  triangvlare. 
—  Velimi  pendulum,  velum  palatl,  velum  palatl- 
num,  the  veil  or  curtain  of  the  palate ;  the  soft  or  pen- 
dulous palate,  especially  its  posterior  part,  in  many  ani- 
mals prolonged  into  a  pendent  teat-like  process,  the  uvula. 
(See  cut  under  ixynsH,')  In  cetaceans  the  velum  forms  a 
muscular  canal  which  prolongs  the  posterior  nares  to  the 
larynx,  which  it  embraces,  an  arrangement  bearing  rela- 
tion to  the  spouting  of  a  whale.— Velum  termibiale, 
the  terminal  lamina  of  the  brain  ;  the  anterior  boundary 
of  the  general  ventricular  cavity  of  the  brain,  or  front 
wall  of  the  third  ventricle,  from  the  pituitary  to  the  pineal 
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body.  In  the  embryo,  before  the  cerebral  and  olfactoiy 
lobes  extend  forward,  it  is  the  front  of  the  anterior  cere- 
bral vesicle,  and  therefore  the  anterior  termination  of  the 
cerebrospinal  axis.  Also  called  terma,  and  landna  termi- 
ruUi8,—VelaiIl  trlajlgulaxe.  Same  as  velum  interposi- 
tum. 

velumen  (ve-lu'men),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  velumsn, 
a  fleece;  otlvellus,  a  fleece.]  1.  In6o*.,  the  vel- 
vety coating  formed  over  some  leaves  by  short 
soft  hairs. — 2.  In  zool.,  velvet;  a  velvety  or 
velutinous  surface  or  covering. 

velure  (vel'ur),  n.  [<  OF.  velours  (with  nn- 
orig.  r),  velous,  velou,  veloun,  F.  velours,  velvet, 

<  ML.  villosus,  velvet,  lit.  'shaggy'  (sc.  pannus, 
cloth),  <  L.  villosus,  shaggy:  seevillous.  Cf. vel- 
vet, from  the  same  ult.  source.]  1.  A  textile 
fabric  having  a  thick  soft  nap ;  velvet  or  vel- 
veteen. 

An  old  hat 
Lin'd  with  velure. 
Fletcher  (and  another),  Noble  Gentleman,  v 
The  bragging  velure-canioned  hobby-horses  prance  uj. 
and  down,  as  if  some  o'  the  tilters  had  ridden  'em. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  ii.  1. 

2.  A  pad  of  silk  or  plush  used  by  hatters  for 
smoothing  and  giving  a  luster  to  the  surface  of 
hats.    Also  called  looer,  lure. 

velure  (vel'ur),  v.  t.  [<  velure,  n.]  In  hat-mak- 
ing, to  smooth  off  or  dress  vrith  a  velure,  as  the 
nap  of  a  silk  hat. 

The  hat  is  velured  in  a  revolving  machine  by  the  apnlica^a 
tion  of  haircloth  and  velvet  velures.   Encyc.  Brit.,  XI.  520. 

Velutina  (vel-u-ti'na),  n.  [NL.  (De  Blainville, 
1825,  or  earlier),  <  ISL.  velutum,  velvet.]  The 
typical  genus  of  'Velutinidse. 

velntine  (ve-M'tin),  a.  [<  ML.  velutum,  velvet, 
-I-  -ine^.]    Same  as  velutinous. 

Velutinidae  (vel-u-tin'i-de),  n.  pi.  .  [NL.  (J.  E. 
Gray,  1840),  <  Velutina  +  -idle.]  A  family  of 
tsenioglossate  gastropods,  typified  by  the  genus 
Velutina,  inhabiting  northern  seas,  having  a 
fragUe,  ear-shaped,  and  mostly  external  shell, 
the  median  radular  tooth  squarish  and  multi- 
cuspid, and  the  marginal  teeth  narrow. 

velutinous  (vf-lfi'ti-nus),  a.  [<  velutine  +  -ous.] 
Resembling  velvet;  velvety;  soft.  Specifically— 
(a)  In  bot.,  having  a  hairy  surface  which  in  texture  resem- 
bles that  of  velvet,  as  in  Jtochea  coccinea.  (p)  In  entom., 
covered  with  very  close-set  short  upright  hairs,  like  the 
pile  of  velvet. 

velveret  _(vel'ver-et),  n.  [Irreg.  dim.  of  velvet] 
An  inferior  sort  of  velvet,  the  web  of  which  is 
of  cotton  and  the  pile  of  silk.  It  is  stiff,  and 
keeps  its  color  badly. 

velvet  (vel'vet), «.  and  a.  [Also  vellet  (also  veU 
iute,  <  It.);  <  ME.  velvet,  velwet,  felvet,  velouet, 
velouette,  <  OP.  velvet  (Roquefort),  velvet  (cf. 
veUueau,  velvet,  vehi,  shaggy,  velout^,  velveted, 
velvety,  veluette,  mouse-ear),  =  Sp.  Pg.  velludo, 
shag,  velvet,  =  Olt.  veluto,  It.  velluio,  velvet,  < 
ML.  *viUutus,  found  only  in  forms  reflecting  the 
Rom.,  namely,  vellutus,  velutum,  velluetum,  vel- 
luellum,  etc.,  velvet,  lit.  ()ik.e  villosus,  velvet,  > 
OF.  velous,  P.  velowrs,  >  E.  velure) '  shaggy '  cloth, 

<  L.  villus,  shaggy  hair,  wool,  nap  of  cloth,  a  tuft 
of  hair,  akin  to  vellus,  a  fleece;  cf.  Gr.  dpiov, 
wool,  E.  wool:  see  wool.]  I.  ».  1.  A  closely 
woven  silk  stiifE  having  a  very  thick  and  short 
pile  on  one  side,  which  is  formed  by  carrying 
part  of  the  warp-thread  over  a  needle,  and  cut- 
ting the  loops  afterward,  inferior  kinds  are  made 
with  a  cotton  back  (see  velveret),  and  are  commonly  called 
cottonA>acked  velvets.  Cotton  velvets  are  sdso  made.  (See 
cottonX,  and  also  velveteen.)  These  imitations  and  inferior 
qualities  are  so  common  that  real  velvet  is  commonly 
called  silk  velvet  or  I/yons  velvet  to  distinguish  it  from  them. 

By  hir  beddes  heed  she  made  a  mewe, 
And  covered  It  with  veltmettes  blewe. 

Chaucer,  Squire's  Tale,  1.  636. 

Her  shirt  was  o'  the  grass-green  silk, 

Her  mantle  o'  the  velvet  ^ne. 

Thomas  the  Shymer  (Child's  Ballads,  L  109). 

Velvet  (from  It.  velluto,  "shaggy")  had  a  silk  weft 

woven  so  as  to  form  a  raised  pile,. the  ends  of  which  were 

cut  or  shaved  ofif  to  one  even  level :  hence  it  is  also  called 

in  Italy  raso.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXHI.  210. 

2.  The  covering  of  a  growing  antler,  consisting 
of  the  modified  periosteum  peculiar  to  antlers, 
with  cuticle  and  fur.  it  bears  the  same  relation  to 
the  nutrition  of  the  antler  that  periosteum  does  to  that  of 
bone.  Its  sloughing  or  exuviation  follows  the  constric- 
tion and  final  obliteration  of  its  vessels— a  process  which 
is  accomplished  or  favored  by  the  growth  of  the  bur  about 
the  base  of  the  antler,  which  cuts  off  or  obstructs  the  cir- 
culation of  blood.  The  antler  subsequently  receives  no 
nourishment,  and  is  itself  shortly  afterward  exuviated  or 
cast  as  a  foreign  body. 

Good  antlers  "in  the  velvet"  will  sell  readily  for  four 
dollars  a  pound  in  any  partof  Siberia. 

The  Century,  XXXVII.  646. 

3.  Money  gained  through  gambling:  as,  to 
play  on  velvet  (that  is,  to  gamble  with  money 
previously  won).  [Slang.]  -Embossed-velvet 
work,  a  kmd  of  needlework  done  by  outlining  the  raised 
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pattern  of  embOBsed  velvet  with  gold  tbread  or  similar 
Drllliant  material.— Genoese  or  Genoa  velvet.  See 
Genoese. — Raised  Velvet,  velvet  in  whioli  theie  is  a  pat- 
tern in  relief.  Also  called  embossed  velvet — Stamped 
velvet.  See  stomp.— Tapestry  velvet  or  patent  veft'et 
carpet.  See  topesfrj/.- Tartan  velvet.  Seetartani.— 
Terry  velvet.  See  terry. — To  stand  on  velvet,  to  have 
made  one's  bets  so  that  one  cannot  lose.  [Kacing  slang.] — 
Uncut  velvet,  velvet  in  which  the  loops  are  not  cut: 
same  as  terry. — Utrecht  velvet,  a  plush  used  in  velvet 
upholstery,  made  of  mohair,  or,  in  inferior  qualities,  of  mo- 
hair and  cotton.— Velvet  upon  velvet,  velvet  of  which 
a  part  of  the  pile  is  higher  or  deeper  than  the  rest,  the 
raised  part  forming  a  pattern.  Compare  pUe  upon  pUe, 
under  jpifel. 
II,  a.  1.  Made  of  velvet. 

This  morning  was  brought  home  my  new  velvet  cloak — 
that  is,  lined  with  velvet,  a  good  cloth  the  outside— the 
first  that  I  ever  had  in  my  lite.    Pepys,  Diary,  Oct.  29, 1663. 

2.  Soft  and  smooth  to  the  touch ;  resembling 
velvet  in  this  respect. 

The  cowslip's  velvet  head.  Milton,  Comus,  1.  898. 

3.  Very  soft  and  smooth  to  the  taste:  as,  old 
velvet  Bourbon ^Velvet  ant,  a  solitary  ant,  of  the  fam- 
ily MutUidee;  a  spider-ant:  so  called  from  the  soft  hairy 
covering.  Also  sometimes  cow-ant.— Velvet  chiton,  a 
polyplacophorous  moUusk,  CryptocMton  stMeri,  found 
from  Alaska  to  Califomia. — Velvet  cork.  See  eork^. — 
Velvet  dock.  See  doeki,  2.— Velvet  duck,  velvet 
coot.    Same  as  velvet  scoter. 

Man,  that  was  a  fine  velvet  duek  you  sent  me — as  hand- 
some a  fellow  as  ever  I  set  eyes  on.      , 

W.  Black,  In  Far  Lochaber,  xxi. 

Velvet  fiddler,  a  kind  of  crab,  Portumis  puher. — Velvet 
osier,  runner.  See  the  nouns.- Velvet  scoter,  a  kind 
of  black  duck  with  a  large  wliite  speculum  on  the  wing,  of 
the  subfamily  FvUgvlinse,  family  Aimtidee;  the  (Edemia 


Velvet  Scoter  ^Meta?teita  velvetma),  male. 

fusca,  a  bird  of  Europe,  the  American  variety  of  which  is 
sometimes  called  (Edemia  or  Mdanetta  velvetina,  white- 
winged  scoter,  etc.  See  scoter.— Velvet  sponge,  tama- 
rind. See  the  nouns. 
velvet  (vel'vet),  v.  [<  velvet,  m.]  I,  intrans. 
To  produce  velvet-painting. 

Yerditure  ...  is  the  palest  green  that  is,  but  good  to 
velvet  upon  black  in  any  drapery.        Pectcham,  Drawing. 

II.  trans.  To  cover  with  velvet;  cause  to  re- 
semble velvet.     [Bare.] 

velvetbreast  (vel'vet-brest),  n.  The  American 
merganser  or  sheldrake,  Mergus  ameriea/nus. 
[Connecticut.] 

velvet-bur  (vel'vet-ber),  n.    See  Prioa. 

velvet-cloth  ( vol' vet-Hdth),  n.  A  plain  smooth 
cloth  with  a  gloss,  used  in  embroidery.  Diet, 
of  Needlework. 

velvet-ear  (vel'vet-er),  n.  A  shell  of  the  fam- 
ily Vehitinidee. 

velveteen  (vel-ve-ten'),«.  \ivelnet  + -een,']  1. 
A  kind  of  fustian  made  of  twilled  cotton,  with 
a  pile  of  the  same  material. —  2.  A  kind  of  vel- 
vet made  of  silk  and  cotton  mixed  throughout 
the  fabric.  This  material  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved, and  almost  equals  silk  velvet  in  beauty. 
— Ribbed  velveteen,  a  strong  material  of  the  nature  of 
fustian,  having  ribs  or  ridges  of  velvety  pile  alternating 
with  depressed  lines  which  are  smooth  and  without  pile. 

velvet-flower  (vervet-flou''''6r),  n.  The  love- 
lies-bleeding, AmaramMs  caudatus:  so  named 
from  its  soft  velvety  flower-spikes.  In  one  old 
work  applied  to  the  French  marigold,  Tagetes 
patula. 

velvet-grass  (vel'vet-gras),  n.    See  Bolmts. 

velvet-guardst  (vel'vet-gardz),  «.  pi.  Velvet 
trimmings;  hence,  persons  having  their  gar- 
ments trimmed  with  velvet.  See  guard,  n.,  5 
(c),  and  guard,  v.  t.,  3. 

To  velvet-guards  and  Sunday  citizens. 

Shale.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  1.  261. 

These  velva-guards,  and  black-laced  sleeves.      Prynne. 

velveting  (vel'vet-ing),  n.  [<  velvet  +  -ing\'] 
1.  The  fine  nap  or  shag  of  velvet. — 2.  pi. 
Velvet  goods  collectively;  also,  a  piece  of  vel- 
•  vet  goods :  as,  a  stock  of  velvetings. 
velvet-jackett  (vervet-jak'-'et),  n.  Part  of  the 
distinctive  dress  of  a  steward  in  a  noble  family ; 
hence,  the  man  wearing  it  (in  the  quotation 
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it  refers  to  the  mayor  of  a  city) ;  hence,  one  in 
the  service  of  the  king. 

Spoken  like  a  man,  and  true  veluet-iacket, 
And  we  will  enter,  or  strike  by  the  way. 
Heywood,  1  Edw.  IV.  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1874, 1. 17). 

velvetleaf  (vel'vet-lef),  n.  1.  A  downy-leafed 
tropical  vine,  Cissampelos  Pareira,  furnishing  a 
medicinal  root.  See  pareira. —  2.  See  Lava- 
tera. — 3.  In  the  United  States,  the  Indian  mal- 
low, Abuiilon  Avicermse,  an  annual  plant  with 
downy  heart-shaped  leaves.    Sometimes  called 

Americanjute.  SeejMte^ East  Indian  velvetleaf. 

See  Toumefortia. 

velvet-loom  (vel' vet-18m),  n.  A  loom  for  mak- 
ing pile-fabrics.    E.  H.  Knight' 

velvet-moss  (vel'vet-mds),  n,.  A  lichen,  TJm^ 
bilicaria  imi/rina,  used  in  dyeing,  found  in  the 
Dovre  Fjeld  Mountains  of  Norway. 

velvet-painting  (vel'vet-pan'ting),  n.  The  art 
or  practice  of  coloring  or  painting  on  velvet. 

velvet-paper  (vel'vet -pa'''p6r),  n.  Same  as 
flock-paper. 

velvet-peet  (vel'vet-pe),  n.  [<  velvet  +  *pee, 
*pea,  injjeo-jaoket:  s&e  pea-jacket.']  A  velvet 
jacket. 

Though  now  your  blockhead  be  covered  with  a  Spanish 
block,  and  your  lashed  shoulders  with  avelvelypee. 

Fletcher  (find  anotlier).  Love's  Cure,  ii.  1. 

velvet-pile  (vel'vet-pil),  n.  1.  The  pile  of  vel- 
vet; also,  a  pile  or  nap  like  that  of  velvet. — 2. 
A  material  other  than  velvet,  so  called  from  its 
having  a  long  soft  nap,  as  a  carpet. 

velvet-satin  (vel'vet-safin),  n.  A  silk  mate- 
rial of  which  the  ground  is  satin  with  the  pat- 
tern in  velvet-pile. 

velvetseed  (vel'vet-sed),  n.  A  small  rubiaoeous 
tree,  Guettarda  elliptica,  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Florida.     [West  Indies.] 

velvet-work  (vel'vet-wferk),  ».  Embroidery 
upon,  velvet. 

velvety  (vel'vet-i),  a.  [<  velvet  +  -^i.]  1. 
Resembling  velvet ;  having  a  nap  like  that  of 
velvet ;  also,  soft  and  smooth  to  the  eye  or  to 
the'  touch,  somewhat  like  velvet:  as,  velvety 
texture  among  minerals. 

Textures  are  principally  of  three  kinds : — (1)  Lustrous, 
as  of  water  and  glass.    (2)  Bloomy,  or  velvety,  as  of  a  rose- 
leaf  or  peach.  (8)  Linear,  produced  by  filaments  or  tlireads, 
as  in  f eatliers,  fur,  hair,  and  woven  or  reticulated  tissues. 
MmMn,  Lectures  on  Ait,  §  135. 

2.  Having  a  peculiar  soft  or  smooth  taste. 
The  rum  is  velvety,  sugary/with  a  pleasant,  soothing  ef- 
fect. Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  216. 

3.  Having  a  contact  like  that  of  velvet;  touch- 
ing softly:  as,  a  velvety  touch  on  the  piano. 

vena  (ve'na),  n.;  pi.  venee  (-ne).  [NL.,  <  L. 
vena,  a  blood-vessel,  a  vein :  see  vein.']  In  anat., 
a  vein.  See  ww — Fossa  of  the  vena  cava.  See 
/ossal.- Vena  azygos,  an  azygous  vein.  See  azygous. 
— Vena  cava,  either  of  the  two  main  trunks  of  the  sys- 
temic venous  system,  dischai'ging  into  the  right  car- 
diac auricle,  (a)  The  inferior  or  ascending  vena  cava  re- 
turns the  blood  from  the  lower  limbs  and  abdomen,  begin- 
ning at  the  junction  of  the  two  common  iliac  veins  in  front 
of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  and  thence  ascending  on  the 
right  side  of  the  aorta  to  and  through  the  tendon  of  the 
diaphragm  to  empty  into  the  lower  part  of  the  right  car- 
diac auricle.  It  receives  the  lumbar,  spermatic,  renal, 
capsular,  hepatic,  and  inferior  phrenic  veins,  (i)  The  su- 
perior or  descending  vena  cava  returns  the  blood  from  the 
head  and  neck,  the  upper  limbs,  and  the  whole  of  the  tho- 
rax. It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  right  and  left  in- 
nominate veins,  beliind  the  junction  of  the  first  costal  car- 
tilage of  the  right  side  with  the  sternum,  and  descends 
nearly  vertically  to  empty  into  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart.  It  receives  the  pericardial  and  mediastinal  veins 
and  the  large  azygous  vein.  In  vertebrates  at  large  the 
two  venae  cavse  are  distinguished  as  postcaval  and  preeaval 
veins.  See  cuts  under  circulation,  diaphragm,  embryo, 
heart,  lung,  pancreas,  and  thorax. — Vena  comes  (pi.  venm 
cmnites),  a  companion  vein ;  a  satellite-vein;  a  vein,  often 
one  of  a  pair,  which  closely  accompanies  an  ai-tery  in  its 
course.  The  larger  arteries  have  usually  one,  the  small- 
er arteries  two.— Vena  contracta,  in  hydravl.  See  con- 
tracted  vein,  under  contracted. — Venae  basis  vertebra^ 
rum,  the  basispinal  veins ;  the  veins  of  the  body  of  each  of 
the  vertebrae.  See  vense  spinaXes,  below.— Venae  comites, 
See  verm  comes,  above.— Venae  cordis  mlnimae,  the 
smallest  cardiac  veins  (which  see,  under  Bein.).— venae 
eztemae,  in  Tiiberaeese,  peculiar  white  veins  observed 
on  a  section  of  the  sporophore,  produced  by  the  dense 
tissue  containing  air,  which  fills  the  asoif  erous  chambers. 
De  Bary.—VemB  Gaueni,  the  veins  of  Galen ;  the  veins  of 
the  cerebral  ventricles,  and  especially  one  of  the  main 
trunks  by  which  these  veins  empty  into  avenous  sinus.— 
Venae  Intemae,  in  Tuberaeese,  dark-colored  veins  seen  on 
a  section  of  the  sporophore,  indicating  the  walls  of  the  as- 
ciferous  chambers,  which  are  composed  of  tissue  contain- 
ing no  air.  De  Bffirj/.— Venae  lymphatlcae.  Sameas«e»» 
interna!.- Venae  spinales,  the  spinal  veins;  the  many 
veins  and  venous  plexuses  in  and  on  the  spinal  column, 
draining  blood  from  the  vertebral  bones  and  spinal  cord 
and  its  membranes.  In  man  these  veins  are  arranged  and 
named  in  four  sets — the  basispinal,  dorsiepinal,  meduUi- 
spirud,  and  m^ningoraehidmn.  All  these  veiua  are  valve- 
less,  and  form  extensive  and  intricate  anastomoses  with 
one  another.— Venae  vortlcosae,  ciliary  veins :  same  as 
vasa  vortieosa.  See  ms.— Vena  llenalis,  the  splenic  vein. 
—Vena  porta,  vena  portae,  the  portal  vein.  Seeportali, 


venatically 

and  cuts  under  circulatimi,  liver,  embryo,  and  pancreas. — 
Vena  salvatella,  the  vein  of  the  little  finger,  emptying 
into  the  superficial  ulnar. 

venada  (ve-na'da),  n.  [Sp.  venado,  a  deer,  <  L. 
venatus,  hunting,'  the  chase,  game :  see  venatic, 
and  cf.  venisonJ]  A  small  deer  of  Chili,  Pudua 
humilis,  the  pudu. 

venali  (ve'nal),  a.  [<  OF.  venal,  F.  v^nal  = 
Sp.  Pg.  venat  =  It.  venule,  <  L.  venalis,  of  or 
pertaining  to  selling,  purchasable,  <  venus,  also 
venum,  sale,  =  Gr.  uvof, price;  cf.  aviy, purchase, 
=  Skt.  vasna,  price,  wages,  wealth;  perhaps  < 
■^  vas,  dwell,  exist:  see  was.  Prom  L.  venus 
are  ult.  B.  vend''-,  etc.]  1.  Ready  to  sell  one's 
services  or  influence  for  money  or  other  valu- 
able consideration,  and  entirely  from  sordid 
motives;  bought  or  to  be  bought  basely  or 
meanly  for  personal  gain;  mercenary;  hire- 
ling: used  of  persons:  as,  a  «ema^  politician. 

FenoZ  and  licentious  scribblers,  with  just  sulficient  tal- 
ents to  clothe  the  thoughts  of  a  pandar  in  the  style  of  a 
bellman,  were  now  the  favourite  writers  of  the  Sovereign 
and  the  public.  Macavlay,  Milton. 

2 .  Characterized  by  or  springing  from  venality ; 
also,  made  a  matter  of  sordid  bargaining  and 
selling :  used  of  things. 

Beasts  are  brought  into  the  temple,  and  the  temple 
itself  is  exposed  to  sale,  and  the  holy  rites,  as  well  as  the 
beasts  of  sacrifice,  are  made  venaZ. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  1. 108. 

All  my  professions  .  .  .  might  be  ascribed  to  verudl  in- 
sincerity. Goldsmith,  To  Mrs.  Xawder. 

=  Syn.'  Venal,  Mercenary,  HireUag.  These  words  repre- 
sent a  person  or  thing  as  ready  to  be  dishonorably  em- 
ployed for  pay.  Each  is  strongest  in  one  sense.  Venal  is 
strongest  in  expressing  the  idea  of  complete  sale  to  a  pur- 
chaser— character,  honor,  principle,  and  even  individuality 
being  surrendered  lor  value  received,  the  venal  man  doing 
whatever  his  purchaser  directs,  a  venM  press  advocating 
whatever  it  is  told  to  advocate,  Mercenary  is  strongest 
in  expressing  rapacity,  or  greed  for  gain,  and  activity. 
Hireling  ia  strongest  in  expressing  servility  and  conse- 
quent contempt,  hire  having  become  an  ignoble  word  for 
pay ;  as,  a  hireling  soldiery ;  a  hireling  defamer.  A  venal 
man  sells  his  political  or  otlier  support ;  a  mercenary  man 
sells  his  work,  being  chlefiy  anxious  to  get  as  much  pay 
as  possible ;  a  hireling  will  do  mean  or  base  work  as  long 
as  he  is  sure  of  his  pay.  Feno^  means  abeing  ready  to  sell 
one's  principles,  whether  he  m^es  out  to  sell  them  or  not ; 
Tnercena/ry  and  hireling  suggest  more  of  actual  employ- 
ment. 

venal^  (ve'nal),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  venal,  <  NL. 
venalis,  <  L.  vena,  vein:  see  vein.  Cf.  veinal.'] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  veins;  venous:  as,  venal 
blood  or  circulation.     [Obsolescent.] 

venality  (ve-nal'i-ti),  n.  [<  OP.  venalite,  F. 
v4nalitez=  Sp.  veiialidad  =  Pg.  venalidade  =  It. 
venalitd,,  <  LIi.  venaUta{t-)s,  capability  of  being 
bought,  <  li.  venalis,  purchasable:  see  venaP^.'] 
The  state  or  character  of  being  venal,  or  sordid- 
ly influenced  by  money  or  financial  considera- 
tions; prostitution  of  talents,  offices,  or  ser- 
vices for  money  or  reward ;  mercenariness. 
He  preserved  his  independence  in  an  age  of  venuiMty. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xliil. 

Infamous  Venality,  grown  bold. 
Writes  on  his  bosom  to  be  let  or  sold. 

.  Cowper,  Table-Talk,  1.  416. 

venallti  n.    See  vennel. 

venally  (ve'nal-i),  adv.  In  a  venal  manner; 
mercenarily. 

'Venantest  (vf-nan'tez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
venan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  venari,  hunt,  chase:  see 
venation^.]  The  hunting-spiders,  a  group_  of 
spiders  so  called  because,  instead  of  weaving 
webs  in  which  to  lie  in  wait,  they  run  or  leap 
about  to  chase  and  catch  their  prey.  See  My- 
gaUdse,  Lycosidse,  and  cuts  under  bird-spider, 
Mygale,  tarantula,  and  wolf-sjjider. 

venary^t,  »»•    An  obsolete  form  of  venery. 

venary^t  (ven'a-ri),  a.  [Irreg.  <  L.  venari,  hunt, 
chase :  see  venationX  Cf .  venery^.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  hunting.    Howell. 

venasqilite  (ve-nas'Kt),  n.  [<  Venasque  (see 
def.)  +  -ite^.'i  In»8JmeraZ.,avarietyof ottreUte, 
found  at  Venasque  in  the  Spanish  Pyrenees. 

venatic  (ve-nat'ik),  a.  [<  L.  venaUcus,  of  or  per- 
taining to  hunting,  <  «e«a<Jts, hunting,  the  chase, 
<  venari,  hunt,  chase :  see  veimtion'^.'\  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  hunting;  used  in  himting. 

Newton's  guess  that  the  diamond  was  inflammable,  and 
many  instances  which  must  occur  to  the  reader,  are  of  the 
true  artsman  kind ;  he  did  it  by  a  sort  of  venatic  sense. 
Dr.  J.  Broum,  Spare  Hours,  3d  ser.,  p.  202. 

2.  Given  to  himting ;  fond  of  the  chase. 
venaticat  (ve-nat'i-ka),  n.    Same  as  vinatico. 
venatical  (v'e-nat'i-k'al),  a.    [<  venatic  +  -al.] 
Same  as  venatic. 

There  be  three  for  Venary  or  Venatical  Pleasure  in  Eng- 
land :  viz.,  A  rorest,  a  Chase,  and  a  Park. 

Howell,  Letters,  iv.  16. 

venatically  (vf-nat'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  venatic 
manner ;  in  the  chase. 


Venation  of  a  Hymenopterous  Znsect(£/£- 
olus  rnereatut),  a  parasitic  bee.  (Cross 
shows  natural  size.) 


venation 

venation^t  (ve-na'shon),  n.  [<  L.  venatio(n-), 
hunting,  a  hunt,  <  veiiari,  hunt.  Cf.  venison,  a 
doublet  of  if MflrtOHl;  Qf .  also ren^r^l.]  1.  The 
art  or  practice  of  hunting;  pursuit  of  game. 
Sir  T.  Browne. —  3.  The  state  of  being  hunted. 
Imp.  Did. 

venation^  (vf-na'shon),  n.  [<  NL.  venaUo{n-), 
<  L.  vena,  a  vein :  see  venal^,  vein.]  1.  In  hot., 
the  manner  in  which  veins  or  nerves  are  dis- 
tributed in  the  blade  of  a  leaf  or  other  expanded 
organ.  Seerser- 
vaiion. — 2.  In 
entom.:  (a)  The 
mode  or  sys- 
tem of  dis- 
tribution of 
the  veins  of 
the  wings.  (6) 
These  veins  or 
nervures,  col- 
lectively con- 
sidered as  to 
their  arrange- 
ment. See  vein, 
3,  and  cut  un- 
der nervure. 

Tenational  (vf - 
na'shon-aJ),  a.  [<  venaUon^  +  -al.']  In  entom., 
of  or  pertaining  to  venation:  as,  venaUonal  char- 
acters of  insects'  wings;  venaUonal  differences 
or  description. 

venatorial  (ven-a-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  L.  vertator,  a 
hunter  (<.venari,")nmt:  see  venation^),  +-»-aZ.] 
Eelating  to  the  chase;  pertaining  to  hunting; 
venatic.     [Rare.] 

Oh  t  that  some  sylvan  deity,  patron  of  the  chase,  woold 
now  inspire  Brown  with  vemOorial  craft. 

Fattnighay  Rev.,  K.  S.,  XUn.  94. 

vencuset)  «•  A  Middle  English  form  of  vanquish. 

Vend^  (vend),  v.  t.  [<  F.  vendre  =  Sp.  Pg.  ven- 
der =z  It.  vendere,  <  L.  vendere  (pret.  vendidi, 
pp.  venditus),  sell,  cry  up  for  sale,  praise,  contr. 
of  venundare,  venv/mda/re,  also,  as  orig.,  two 
words,  venum  dare,  gell,  <  venum,  sale,  price,  -I- 
dare,  give :  see  venaP-  and  dafei.]  To  transfer 
to  another  person  for  a  pecuniary  equivalent ; 
sell :  as,  to  vend  goods. 

Amongst  other  comodities,  they  vended  much  tobaco 
for  linen  cloath,  stuffs,  &c.,  which  was  a  good  beneflte  to 
ye  people.  Braciford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  234. 

The  Greeks  .  .  .  tell  you  that  Zebedee,  being  a  Fisher- 
man, was  wont  to  bring  Fish  from  Joppa  hither,  and  to 
vend  it  at  this  place. 

Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  98. 
The  other  nut-sellers  in  the  streets  vend  the  almond- 
nuts.  .  .  .  The  materials  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  gin- 
gerbread. ...  A  split  almond  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
each  of  these  nuts. 

Mayhew,  London  liaboor  and  London  Poor,  1.  213. 

vend^t  (vend),  rt.     [ivendXjV.']     Sale;  market. 

She  .  .  .  has  a  great  vend  for  them  (and  for  other  curi- 
osities which  she  imports). 

BichardBan,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  IV.  165.    (Daviei.) 

Vend^  (vend),  re.     Same  as  Wend!^. 

vendablet  (ven'da-bl),  a.     [ME.,  <  OP.  venda- 
hle  (=  Pg.  vendavel),  <  vendre,  sell :  see  vend^. 
Gf .  vendibl€.~}    Same  as  vendible. 
For  love  is  over  al  vendaile.       Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  6804. 

vendace  (ven'das),  n.  [Also  vendis;  <  OF.  ven^ 
dese,  vendoise,  vandoise,  F.  vandoise,  F.  dial. 
vaudoise,  ventoise,  dace;  origin  unknown.]  A 
variety  of  the  whitefish,  Coregonus  wiUughiyi 
or  C.  vandesius.  It  is  noted  for  its  restricted  distribu- 
tiou,  being  found  in  Great  Britain  only  in  Lochmaben,  in 
Dumfriesshire,  and  in  two  or  three  of  the  English  lakes, 
and  on  the  Continent  in  some  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  of 
Sweden.  The  body  is  deep  and  compressed,  the  back 
brown,  the  sides  tinged  with  yellow,  the  belly  silvery,  the 
tail  broadly  forked,  and  the  pectoral  and  ventral  flns  yel- 
low. The  average  length  is  from  6  to  7  inches.  The  fish 
is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy,  and  is  taken  with  the  sweep- 
net  about  August. 

vendagef ,  n.   A  Middle  English  form  of  vintage. 

Vendean  (veu-de'an),  a.  and  n.  [<F.  Vend4en; 
as  Vend4e  (see  def.)  +  -ore.]  I.  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Vendue,  a  depajiment  of  western 
France,  or  the  Vendeans. 

n.  re.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Vendue ; 
specifically,  a  partizan  of  the  royalist  insurrec- 
tion against  the  repubUe  and  the  Kevolution 
which  was  begun  in  western  France  in  1793, 
and  whose  chief  seat  was  in  Vendue. 

vendee  (ven-de'),  re.  [<  vend^  +  -eel.]  The  per- 
son to  whom  a  thing  is  sold :  opposed  to  «;ere- 
dor. 

If  a  Ticar  sows  his  glebe,  or  if  be  sells  his  com,  and  the 
vendee  cuts  it,  he  most  pay  the  tithes  to  the  parson. 

Ayliffe,  Parergon. 

Vendimiaire  (vou-da-mi-ar'),  n.  [F.,  <  Ii.  vin- 
demia,  grape-gathering,  vintage,  wine :  see  vin- 
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demial.}  The  first  month  of  the  French  revo- 
lutionary calendar,  beginning  (in  1793)  Septem- 
ber 22d,  and  ending  October  21st. 

vender  (ven'der),  re.    [Also  vendor;  <  OF.  "uen- 
dour,  vendeur,  P.  vendeur  =  Sp.  Pg.  vendedor  = 
It.  venditore,  <  L.  venditor,  seller,  <  vendere,  sell :  3f  !?f  IV."i 
see  vend^.    Cf.  venditor.']    One  who  vends  or  '""'°'"' 
sells;  a  seller:  as,  a  news-«ereder. 

vendetta  (ven-det'a),  re.  [<  It.  vendetta,  a  feud, 
<  L.  vindicta,  vengeance,  revenge,  <  vindicare, 
claim,  arrogate,  defend  one's  self :  see  vindi- 
cate, venge.]  A  condition  of  private  war  in 
which  the  nearest  of  kin  execute  vengeance  on 
the  slayer  of  a  relative ;  a  blood-feud,  in  Corsica 
the  vendetta  is  regarded  as  a  duty  incumbent  on  the  fam- 
ily of  the  murdered  man,  and,  failing  to  reach  the  real 
murderer,  they  take  vengeance  on  his  relatives.  The  prac- 
tice exists,  although  to  a  more  limited  extent,  in  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  Calabria,  Afghanistan,  etc.,  and  in  certain  rude 
and  remote  districts  of  the  United  States. 

The  various  forms  of  private  vengeance  which  have  be- 
come common  in  this  couutiy  are  in  many  respects  allied 
to  Italian  vendetta  as  it  existed  and  ma^  to  some  extent 
still  exist  in  Corsica  and  Calabria,  and  with  modifications 
in  Kaples,  where,  as  has  been  said,  "  it  is  reduced  to  rule 
and  recognized  by  public  opinion." 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXXIX.  73. 

vendibility  (ven-di-bU'j-ti),  re.     [<  vendible  + 
-it-jf;  at.  L.  vendibiliter,"8a,la,\>ly.]    The  state  of 
being  vendible  or  salable. 
The  vendibUtty  of  commodities. 

Jer.  Taylor,  'Rule  of  Conscience,  iv.  1. 

vendible  (ven'di-bl),  a.  and  re.  [<  OP.  vendible  = 
Sp.  vendible  =  Pg.  vendivel  =  It.  vendibile,  <  L. 
vendibilis,  that  may  be  sold,  salable,  <  vendere, 
sell:  see  vendX.]  I.  a.  Capable  of  being  or  fit 
to  be  vended  or  sold;  to  be  disposed  of  for 
money;  salable;  marketable. 

Foxe  skins,  white,  blacke,  and  russet,  will  be  vendible 
here.  BaMuyt't  Voyages,  I.  309. 

Silence  is  only  commendable 
In  a  neat's  tongue  dried  and  a  maid  not  vendible. 

Shdk.,  M.  ofT.,  i.  1. 112. 


veneer-mota 

We'd  better  take  maysores  for  shettin'  up  shop, 
An'  put  off  our  stock  by  a  vendoo  or  swop. 

LoweU,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  v. 

vendue-mastert  (ven-dii'mas''ter),  re.    An  auc- 
tioneer.    Wlmrton. 

A  Middle  English  form  of  vein. 

veneer  (ve-ner'),  v.  t.  [Formerly  also  fineer; 
corrupted' (prob.  in  factory  use)  from  "/arreeer, 

<  Gt.furniren,fourniren  =  D.  fornieren,furniren 
(of.  Dan.  finere,  <  E.  ?),  inlay,  veneer,  furnish, 

<  OP.  fornir,  F.  fowrnir  =  Pr.  fornir,  formir, 
fromir  =  Sp.  Pg.  fornir  =  It.  fornire,  furnish: 
see  furnish^.]  1.  To  overlay  or  face,  as  an  in- 
ferior wood,  with  wood  of  a  finer  or  more  beau- 
tiful kind,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  the  appear- 
ance of  being  made  of  the  more  valuable  mate- 
rial; cover vrith  veneers:  as,  to  veneer  a  ward- 
robe or  other  article  of  furniture. 

The  Italians  call  it  [marquetry]  pietre  commesse,  a  sort 
of  inlaying  with  stones,  analogonsto  the;!7iemn^  of  cabi- 
nets in  wood.  SnwUett,  Travds,  xxviii 

The  bottom  and  sides  of  the  frame  seem  to  be/!?ieered, 
and  inlaid,  probably  with  ivory,  tortoise-shell,  and  mother- 
of-pearl.  Bruee,  Source  of  the  SHe,  I.  130. 

2.  To  cover  with  a  thin  coating  of  substance 
similar  to  the  body,  in  other  materials  than 
wood,  as  in  ceramics. 

It  [Oiron  (or  Henri  Deux)  ware]  is  strictly  a  veneered  pot- 
tery. . . .  The  object  was  formed  in  clay,  and  then  covered 
with  a  tliin  skin  of  the  same  material. 

Art  Jour.,  VIH.  165. 

Hence — 3.  To  impart  a  more  agreeable  appear- 
ance to,  as  to  something  vicious,  worthless,  or 
forbidding;  disguise  with  a  superficial  attrac- 
tion; gild. 

A  rogue  in  grain, 
Veneer*d  with  sanctimonious  theory. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ProL 
ThoughtfulnesB  for  others,  generosity,  modesty,  and 
self-respect  are  the  qualities  which  make  a  real  gentle- 
man or  lady,  as  distinguished  from  the  veneered  article 
which  commonly  goes  by  that  name. 

Hvxtey,  Critiques  and  Addresses,  p.  8. 


n.  re.   Something  to  be  sold  or  offered  for  Ygjjggr  (^e-ner'),  ».     [.<  veneer,  v.]     1.  A  thin 


sale:  as,  butter,  fowls,  cheese,  and  other  ven- 
dibles. 

vendibleness  (ven'di-bl-nes),  re.    Vendibility. 

vendibly  (ven'di-bli),  adv.  In  a  vendible  or 
salable  manner. 

vendicatef,  v.    See  vindicate. 

vendis  (ven'dis),  re.    See  vendace. 

venditatet  (ven'di-tat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  venditatus, 
pp.  of  venditare,  offer  again  and  again  for  sale, 
freq.  of  vendere,  sell:  see  vend^.]  To  set  out, 
as  for  sale;  hence,  to  display  ostentatiously; 
make  a  show  of. 

This  they  doe  in  the  subtiltie  of  their  wit,  ...  as  if 
they  would  vendUat  them  for  the  very  wonders  of  natures 
worke.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  rxxvii.  12. 

venditationt  (ven-di-ta'shon),  re.  [<  L.  vendi- 
tatio(nr-),  an  offering  for  sale,  a  boasting,  <  ven- 
ditare, try  to  sell,  freq.  of  vendere,  sell,  cry  up 
for  sale,  boast:  see  vend^.]  An  ostentatious 
display. 

Some  [plagiarists],  by  a  cunning  protestation  against  all 

reading,  and  false  venditatiffn  of  their  own  naturals,  think 

to  divert  the  sagacity  of  their  readers  from  themselves. 

B.  Jfmstm,  Discoveries. 

The  venditatkm  of  our  owne  worth  or  parts  or  merits 

argues  a  miserable  indigence  in  them  all. 

Bp.  HaU,  Occasional  Meditations,  §  30. 

vendition  (ven-dish'gn),  re.     [<  L.  vendiUo{n^), 
a  sale,  <  vendere,  -p^  "venditus,  sell:  see  ceredi;] 
The  act  of  selling;  sale.     [Bare.] 
By  way  of  vendUion,  or  sale,  he  gives  them  up. 

Langley,  Sermons  (1644),  p.  20.    iLaHlmm.) 

vendor  (ven'dor),  n.  Same  as  vender,  but  more 
common  in  legal  use.  in  the  law  of  conveyancing 
the  word  is  commonly  used  in  reference  to  the  prelimi- 


piece  of  wood  of  a  choice  kind  laid  upon  an- 
other of  a  more  common  sort,  so  as  to  give  a 
superior  and  more  valuable  appearance  to  the 
article  so  treated,  as  a  piece  of  furniture,  choice 
and  beautiful  kinds  of  hard  woods,  as  mahogany  or  rose- 
wood, are  used  for  veneers,  the  wood  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached by  gluing  being  usually  deal  or  pine.  Ivory,  mother- 
of-pearl,  and  other  ornament  substances  are  sometimes 
used  as  veneers  for  small  articles,  as  cabinets  or  casketa. 
2.  A  thin  coating  covering  the  body  of  any- 
thing, especially  for  decorative  purposes :  used 
when  the  material  of  the  outer,  coating  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  body,  as  in  ceramics  or  in  pa- 
per-manufacturing. [Bare.] — 3.  Show;  su- 
perficial ornament ;  meretricious  disguise. 

It  is  still  often  possible  to  hush  up  scandals,  to  play  fast 
and  loose  with  inconvenient  facts,  to  smooth  over  funda- 
mental diiferences  with  a  veneer  of  external  uniformity. 
H.  N.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  143. 

The  knowing  world's  people  from  Lenox  said,  when  they 
returned  from  their  visit,  that  they  doubted  whether  the 
Shaker  neatness  were  more  than  a  summer  veneer,  and 
were  quite  sure  tliat  in  winter  the  houses  were  no  tidier 
than  other  houses.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXX.  479. 

4.  In  entom.,  a  veneer-moth.— veneer-lieiidlng 
maclline,  a  machine  used  in  patting  on  veneers,  to  ap- 
ply a  uniform  pressure  to  every  part  of  a  curved  or  uneven 
surface.  It  operates  by  hydraulic  pressure  transmitted 
through  caoutchouc  or  other  flexible  material.  E.  H. 
Xnj;yM.— Veneer-planlng  maclline,  a  shaving-tool  for 
smoothing  veneered  and  similar  surfaces.  E.  H.  Knight 
— Veneer-poUsliing  macblne,  a  machine  for  rubbing 
and  polisliing  veneered  or  other  wooden  suriaces.— Ve- 
neer-straigliteiiliig  machine,  a  machine  for  flattening 
out  veneers  which  have  been  cut  in  the  form  of  a  scrofl 
from  a  circular  log  bolt  Such  machines  employ  a  flexible 
pressure  with  adjustable  tension,  and  are  designed  with  a 
view  to  avoid  splitting  the  materiaL 


nary  or  executory  contract  of  sale,  usually  made  in  Writing  vpneer-CUtier  (ve-ner  kut'er),  re.  A  machine 
before  the  execution  of  a  deed  to  transfer  the  title,  and  for  cutting  veneers  from  the  log  or  block  of 
designates  him  vrhp  agrees  to  seU,  and  who  after  he  has    wood;  a  veneer-eutting  machine.    Two  systems 

are  used  in  these  machines :  in  one  the  log  of  wood  is 
rotated  before  a  long,  thin  knife  flxedin  the  machine,  the 
revolution  shaving  off  a  thin  veneer  of  the  entire  length 
01  the  log,  the  log  being  gradually  advanced  to  the  knife 
until  completely  cut  up;  in  the  other  system  the  knife- 
blade  moves  as  a  slicer  over  the  block  of  wood  or  ivory. 
Stm  anottier  method  is  to  use  a  fixed  knife,  and  to  draw  a 
square  block  of  wood  over  the  edge  of  the  knife.    Both 
circular  and  reciprocaUng  saws  are  also  used  to  make 
^.„,„  „.™,  „  ,.^.i,.     '"°°^  veneers.    9,e&  veneer  saw. 
Vendor  and  Purchaser  Act,  a  British  statute  of  1874  ^®?®  I'^f  (ve-ner'ing),  re.    [Verbal  n.  of  veneer, 
(37  and  38 Jfict,  c  78)  which  enacts  that  forty  years  (in-    "•-!    ■•■•  -l^ he  art  or  process  of  laying  on  veneers. 

_2_  Same  as  veneer^  in  senses  1-3. 

veneering-hammer  (ve-ner'ing-ham*'er),  re.  A 
hand-tool  with  a  thin  and  wide  peen  or  face, 
used  to  press  out  the  glue  from  under  a  veneer 
in  securing  it  to  an  object. 
veneer-min  (ve-ner'mil),  n.     A  sawmiU  de- 
signed especially  for  cutting  veneers. 
veneer-moth  (ve-ner'm6th),  n.     Any  one  of 
\ame».)    several  pyraUd  moths  of  the  family  Crambidx: 


actually  conveyed  is  commonly  ci^ed  the  grantor.  Sq  if 
A  contracts,  not  as  agent  but  on  his  own  account,  to  sell 
and  convey  property  belonging  to  B,  and  procures  B  to 
convey  accordingly,  A  is  the  vendor  and  B  the  grantor. 

Our  earliest  printers  were  the  vendors  and  the  binders 
of  their  own  books.      I.  D" Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit,  II.  425. 

In  sales  of  lands  the  party  selling  is  almost  idways 
spoken  of  as  "the  vendor";  but  in  sales  of  goods  he  is 
quite  as  frequently  spoken  of  as  "the  seller." 

Sfodey  and  WhUdey. 


stead  of  sixty)  be  the  period  of  commencement  of  title  to 
land  sold,  unless  otherwise  stipulated,  and  further  affects 
the  relations  of  vendor  and  purchaser  of  lands. — Ven- 
dor's liens.  See  2te;i2. 
vendue  (ven-dii'),  re.  [<  OF.  vendiie,  a  sale,  < 
vendu,  pp.  of  vendre,  seU:  see  vend^.]  A  public 
auction.  , 

I  went  ashore,  and,  having  purchased  a  laced  waistcoat, 
with  some  other  cloaths,  at  a  vendue,  made  a  swaggering 
figure.  Smollett,  Roderick  Eandom,  zzxvl    (. 


veneer-moth 

an  old  English  collectors'  name,  given  from  the 
coloration,  which  suggests  veneering.  Crambus 
hortudlug  is  the  garden  veneer ;  C.  pineUua,  the  pearl  ve- 
neer ;  and  C.  petriJUeUvg,  the  common  veneer.  See  cut  un- 
der Crambidee. 

veneer-press  (vf-ner'pres),  n.  A  special  form 
of  press  used  to  hold  veneers  in  position  while 
being  glued  to  woodwork  or  furniture.  Various 
complicated  forms  of  screw-clamps  and  screw-presses  are 
used,  some  being  Utted  with  steam-pipes  to  Iseep  the  glue 
soft  until  the  veneer  has  adapted  itself  to  the  irregular 
surface  to  which  it  is  to  be  attached. 

veneer-saw  (vf-ner'sS,),  n.  A  circular  saw  for 
cutting  veneers  from  the  solid  wood,  ivory,  etc. 
It  has  a  thin  edge,  and  is  thicker  toward  the 
center.    E.  S.  Knight. 

veneer-scraper  (ve-ner'skra"p6r),  «.  A  tool 
with  an  adjustable'blade  for  dressing  veneers. 
E.  S.  Knight. 

veneflcal  (vf-nef 'i-kal),  a.  [<  L.  venefimis,  poi- 
sonous (see  venefice)j+  -a?.]    Same  as  veneficial. 

All  with  spindles,  timbrels,  rattles,  or  other  vensflcal 
instruments,  making  a  confused  noise. 

B.  Jomon,  Masque  of  Queens. 

veneficet  (ven'f-fls),  n.  [<  L.  venefieium,  a  poi- 
soning, <  venefimts,  poisoning,  <  venenum,  poi- 
son, +  -ficus,  \faeere,  make.]  Sorcery,  or  the 
art  of  poisoning.    Bailey,  1121.  » 

veneficial  (ven-e-fish'al),  a.  [<  L.  venefidum, 
a  poisoning  {seBveneflise),  +  -a?.]  1.  Acting  by 
poison;  sorcerous.     [Eare.] 

As  for  the  magical  virtues  in  this  plant  [the  mistletoe], 
and  conceived  efficacy  unto  venefidoU  intentions,  it  seemetli 
a  pagan  relicic  derived  from  the  ancient  druids. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  6. 

2.  Addicted  to  sorcery  or  poisoning. 
veneficious  (ven-e-fish'us),  a.    [<  L.  veneficiimi, 
a  poisoning  {see  venefice),  +  -o«s.]     Same  as 
veneficial. 

To  sit  cross-legged  .  .  .  was  an  old  veneficious  practice ; 
and  Juno  is  made  in  this  posture  to  hinder  the  delivery  of 
Alcmsena.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  23. 

veneflciously  (ven-e-flsh'us-li),  adv.  By  poison 
or  witchcraft. 

The  intent  hereof  [breaking  an  egg-shell]  was  to  pre- 
vent witchcraft ;  for,  lest  witches  should  draw  or  prick 
their  names  therein,  and  venefiebouHy  mischief  their  per- 
sons, they  broke  the  shell,  as  Delecampius  hath  observed. 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  23. 

veneisunt,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  vemson. 
venemoust,  a.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  venom- 
ous. 
venenate  (ven'f-nat),  v.  t.     [<  L.  venenatus, 
pp.  of  venenare,  poison,  <  venenum,  poison:  see 
venom.']     To  poison;  charge  or  infect  with 
poison.     [Bare.] 
Poisoned  jaws  and  venenated  stings. 

Middleton,  Solomon  Paraphrased,  xvi. 

These  miasms  .  .  .  arenotsoenergicasto»e?tenatethe 
entire  mass  of  blood.  Harvey.    {Johnxm.) 

venenate  (ven'e-nat),  a.     [<  L.  venenatus,  pp. : 

see  the  verb.]    Infected  with  poison;  poisoned. 

By  giving  this  in  fevers  after  calcination,  whereby  the 

venenate  parts  are  carried  off.         Woodward,  On  Fossils. 

Venenation  (ven-e-na'shgn),  n.  [<  venenate  + 
-ion.l  1.  The  act  of  poisoning. —  2.  Poisoner 
venom. 

This  venenation  shoots  from  the  eye ;  and  this  way  a 
basilisk  may  impoison.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

venenet  (ve-nen'),  «.  [Irreg.  (as  adj.)  <  L.  ve- 
nenum, poison:  see  venom."]  Poisonous;  ven- 
omous. 

Dry  air  opens  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  disincarcerate 
venene  bodies,  or  to  evacate  them. 

Harvey,  On  the  Plague. 

venenifluous  (ven-e-nif'18-us),  a.  [<  L.  vene- 
num, poison,  -1-  fluefe,  flow :  see  fluewt.]  In  hot. 
and  sool.,  flowing  with  poisonous  juice  or  ven- 
oms as,  the  venenifluous  fang  of  a  rattlesnake. 
See  cuts  under  Crotalus  and  vi^per. 

Venenosa  (ven-f-no'sa),  n.pl.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  LL.  venenosus,  full  of  poison:  see  venenose.] 
One  of  three  sections  into  which  serpents 
(Ophidia)  have  been  divided,  according  as  they 
are  venomous  or  otherwise,  the  other  sections 
being  Innocua  and  Su^ecta.  The  definition  of  the 
group  as  having  grooved  fangs  in  the  upper  jaw,  followed 
by  smaller  solid,  hooked  teeth,  would  make  Venenata 
nearly  equivalent  to  the  Proteroglypha;  but  if  applied  to 
poisonous  snakes  at  large  it  would  be  equivalent  to  Pro- 
teroglypha  and  Solenoglypha  together.  It  is  disused  now, 
except  as  a  convenient  descriptive  term,  like  Tlianato- 
phidia.    Also  called  Nocna. 

venenoset  (ven'e-nos),  a.  [<  L.  venenosus,  poi- 
sonous: see  »e»«'»o««.]  Pull  of  venom;  poison- 
ous, as  a  serpent;  belonging  to  the  Venenosa; 
nocuous;  thanatophidian. 

Malpighi  .  .  .  demonstrates  that  all  such  tumours, 
where  any  insects  are  found,  are  raised  up  by  some  vene- 
nose  liquor,  which,  together  with  their  eggs,  such  Insects 
shed  upon  the  leaves.  Say,  Works  of  Creation. 
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venenosityt  (ven-e-nos'i-ti),  n.  [=  p.  v^^ 
nositS  =  Sp.  venenosida^  =  Pg.  venenosidade  = 
It.  venenositd;  <  venenose  +  -ity.]  The  property 
or  state  of  being  venenose  or  poisonous. 

venenous  (ven'e-nus),  a.  [<  OP.  veneneux,  P. 
vin&neux  =  Pr.  venenos  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  venenosa, 
<  LL.  venenosus,  poisonous,  <  L.  venenum,  poi- 
son: see  venom.  Cf.  venenose  and  venomous, 
doublets  of  venenous.]  Poisonous;  toxic. — 
Venenous  anthelmintic,  a  remedy  for  intestinal  worms, 
which  acts  by  destroying  the  parasite,  and  not  by  simply 
expelling  it :  a  vermicide  as  distinguished  from  a  vermi- 
fuge. 

venerabilityt  (ven"e-ra-biri-ti),  n.  [<  venera- 
ble +  -ity  (see  -bility).]  "  The  state  or  character 
of  being  venerable. 

The  excellence  and  venerability  of  their  prototypes. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against  Idolatry,  viii. 

venerable  (ven'e-ra-bl),  a.  [<  OP.  venerable, 
P.  v4n4rable  =  Sp.  venerable  =  Pg.  veneravel  = 
It.  venerabile,  <  L.  venerabilis,  worthy  of  ven- 
eration or  reverence,  <  venerari,  venerate,  re- 
vere: see  venerate.]  1.  Worthy  of  veneration 
or  reverence;  deserving  honor  and  respect, 
particularly  with  a  suggestion  of  age  or  dig- 
nity: as,  a  venerable  magistrate;  a  venerable 
scholar.  In  the  Anglican  (Church,  specifically 
applied  to  archdeacons. 

Venerable  Nestor,  hatch'd  in  silver. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  i.  S.  65. 

See  how  the  venerable  infant  lies 
In  early  pomp. 

Dryden,  Britannia  Bediviva,  1. 110. 
The  world — that  gray-bearded  and  wrinkled  profligate, 
decrepit  without  being  venerable. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  xii. 

2,  Hallowed  by  religious,  historic,  or  other 
lofty  associations ;  to  be  regarded  with  rever- 
ence :  as,  the  venerable  precincts  of  a  temple. 

The  place  is  venerable  by  her  presence. 

Shirley,  Maid's  £evenge,  i.  2. 

We  went  about  to  survey  the  generall  decays  of  that 
ancient  and  venerable  church. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Aug.  27, 1666. 

All  alongthe  shores  of  the  venerable  stream  [the  Ganges] 
lay  great  fleets  of  vessels  laden  with  rich  merchandise. 

Maeavlay,  Warren  Hastings. 

venerableness  (ven'e-ra-bl-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  character  of  being  venerable. 

The  innocence  of  infancy,  the  venerableness  and  impo- 
tence of  old  age.  Sowth,  Sermons,  XL  iv. 

venerably  (ven'e-ra-bli),  adm.  In  a  venerable 
manner;  so  as  to  e'icite  reverence. 

At  the  moment  I  was  walking  down  this  aisle  1  met  a 
clean-shaven  old  canonico,  with  red  legs  and  red-tasseled 
hat,  and  with  abook  under  his  arm,  and  a  meditativelook, 
whom  I  here  thank  for  being  so  venerably  picturesque. 

HoweUs,  Venetian  Life,  xxL 

Veneracea  (ven-e-ra'se-a),  n.pl,  [NL.,  <  Venus 
( Vener-),  5,  +  -a^a.]  lii  conch. :  (a)  A  family 
of  bivalves :  same  as  Veneridee.  (b)  A  super- 
family  or  suborder  of  siphonate  or  sinupalliate 
bivalve  moUusks,  represented  by  the  Veneridee 
and  related  families. 

Veneracese  (ven-e-ra'sf-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Ve- 
nus (Verier-),  5,  -i-'-aeese.]    Same  as  Veneridee. 

veneracean  (ven-e-ra'sf-an),  a.  and  «.    I,  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Veneracea. 
II.  n.  Any  member  of  the  Veneracea. 

veneraceous  (ven-e-ra'shius),  a.  Same  as  ven- 
eracean. 

venerant  (ven'e-rant),  a.  [<  L.  veneran(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  «;e»eran,"veherate :  see  venerate.]  Rev- 
erent.    [Bare.] 

When  we  pronounce  the  name  of  Giotto,  our  venerant 
thoughts  are  at  Assisi  and  Padua. 

Buskin,  Modern  Painters,  III.  i.,  1,  note. 

venerate  (ven'e-rat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  vener- 
ated, ppr.  venerating.  [<  L.  veneratus,  pp.  of 
venerari  (>  It.  venerare  =  Sp.  Pg.  venerar  =  P. 
vSnirer),  worship,  venerate,  revere;  from  the 
same  source  as  Venus,  love:  see  Venus.]  To 
regard  with  respect  and  reverence;  treat  as 
hallowed ;  revere ;  reverence. 

While  beings  iorm'd  in  coarser  mould  will  hate 
The  helping  hand  they  ought  to  venerate. 

Crabbe,  Works,  V.  214. 

The  Venetian  merchants,  compelled  to  seek  safety  in 
Alexandria,  visited  the  church  in  which  the  bones  of  St. 
Mark  were  preserved  and  venerated. 

C.  E.  Norton,  Church-building  in  Middle  Ages,  p.  47. 

=Syn.  Worship,  Reverence,  etc.  See  adore. 
veneration  (ven-e-ra'shon),  n.  [<  OP.  venera- 
Uon,  P.  vSnSraUon  =  Sp.  veneracion  =  Pg.  vene- 
ragSo  =  It.  veneragione,  <  L.  veneratio{n-),  ven- 
eration, reverence,  <  venerari,  venerate,  revere : 
see  venerate.]  1.  The  feeling  of  one  who  ven- 
erates;  a  high  degree  of  respect  and  rever- 
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enoe ;  an  exalted  feeling  or  sentiment  excited 
by  the  dignity,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  a  per- 
son, or  by  the  sacredness  of  his  character,  and, 
with  regard  to  a  place,  by  the  sacred  or  historic 
associations  that  hallow  it. 

Places  consecrated  to  a  more  than  ordinary  veneration, 
by  being  reputed  to  have  some  particular  actions  done  in 
them  relating  to  the  Death  and  Resurrection  of  Christ. 
MaundreU,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  69. 

Veneration  is  the  name  given  to  the  state  of  mind  com- 
prehending both  religious  regard  and  a  sentiment  drawn 
out  by  the  more  commanding  and  august  of  our  fellow- 
beings.  A.  Bain,  Emotions  and  Will,  p.  92. 

2.  The  outward  expression  of  reverent  feeling ; 
worship. 

"They  fell  down  and  worshipped  him,"  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Easterlings  when  they  do  veneration  to  their 
kings.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  45. 

3.  In  phren.,  the  organ  of  adoration,  reverence, 
or  respect  for  what  is  great  and  good.  See  cut 
under  phrenology. =Sya.  1.  Beverenee,  Veneration, 
Awe,  ete.    See  reverenee. 

venerative  (ven'e-ra-tiv),  a.  [<  venerate  + 
■me.]    Peeling  veneration ;  reverent.     [Rare.] 

I  for  one,  when  a  venerative  youth,  have  felt  a  thrill  of 
joy  at  being lundly  nodded  to  .  .  .  by  some  distinguished 
personage.  All  the  Year  Bound,  VIII.  61. 

venerator  (ven'e-ra-tor),  n.  [=  p.  vinirateur 
=  Sp.  Pg.  venerador  =  It.  veneratore,  <  L.  vene- 
rator, one  who  venerates,  <  veneravi,  venerate : 
see  venerate.]  One  who  venerates  or  rever- 
ences. 

Not  a  scomer  of  your  sex, 
But  venerator.  Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

venereal  (vf-ne'rf-al),  a.   [As  venere-ous  +  -al.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  venery,  or  sexual  inter- 
course :  as,  venereal  desire. 

No,  madam,  these  are  no  venereal  signs. 

SMk.,  Tit.  And.,  ii.  3.  37. 
Then,  swollen  with  pride,  into  the  snare  I  fell 
Of  fair  fallacious  looks,  venereal  trains, 
Soften'd  with  pleasure  and  voluptuous  life. 

Maton,  a.  A.,  1.  6.ii3. 

2.  Arising  from  or  connected  with  sexual  in- 
tercourse :  as,  venereal  disease ;  venereal  virus 
or  poison. — 3.  Adapted  to  the  cure  of  venereal 
diseases:  as,  ^ejiereaZ  medicines. — 4.  Pitted  to 
excite  venereal  desire ;  aphrodisiac. — 5t.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  copper,  which  was  formerly  called 
by  chemists  Venus. 

Blue  vitriol,  how  veTvereal  .  .  .  soever,  rubbed  upon  the 
whetted  blade  of  a  Isnif  e,  will  not  impart  its  latent  colour. 

Boyle. 

Venereal  camosity.  Same  as  venereal  warts, — Vene- 
real disease,  a  collective  term  for  gonorrhea,  chancroid, 
and  syphilis.— Venereal  sore  or  ulcer,  chancre  or  chan- 
croid :  more  often  the  latter. — Venereal  warts,  acumi- 
nate condylomata,  or  warts  situated  on  the  mucous  sur- 
faces of  the  genitals.  They  were  formerly  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  a  venereal  poison,  but  are  not  now  generally 
so  regarded. 
venereant  (vf-ne're-an),  a.  [<  ME.  venerien,  < 
OP.  venerien  =  P.  v'4n6rien;  as  venere-ous  +  -an.] 

1.  Inclined  to  the  service  of  Venus,  or  to  sexual 
desire  and  intercourse. 

For  certes  I  am  al  Venerien 

In  feelynge,  and  myn  herte  is  Marcien. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  609. 

2.  Amorous;  wanton. 

Others  fall  in  love  with  light  Wives— I  do  not  mean 
Venerean  Lightness,  but  in  reference  to  Portion. 

HaweU,  Letters,  I.  vi.  60. 

venereate  (ve-ne're-at),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
venereated,  ppr.  venereating.  [<  venere-ous  + 
-ate^.]    To  render  amorous  or  lascivious. 

To  venereate  the  unbridled  spirits. 

Feltham,  Resolves,  i.  26. 

Venereous  (vf-ne're-us),  a.  [=  Sp.  venerea  = 
Pg.  It.  venerea,  <  L.  venereus,  venerium,  of  or 
pertaining  to  Venus  or  sexual  intercourse,  < 
Vemis  (Vener-), Yenus,  sexual  intercourse:  see 
Venus.]  1.  Lascivious;  libidinous;  lustful; 
wanton. 

Lust  is  the  fire  that  doth  maintaine  the  life 
Of  the  venereous  man  (but  sets  at  strife 
The  soule  &  body). 

Times'  Whistle  (B.  E.  T.  a.\  p,  119. 

The  male  ...  is  lesser  than  the  female,  and  very  vene- 
reous. Derham,  Physico-TheoL,  iv.  16,  note  s. 

2.  Giving  vigor  for  or  inclination  to  sexual 
intercourse ;  aphrodisiac :  as,  venereous  drugs. 

No  marvell  if  he  brought  us  home  nothing  but  a  meer 
tankard  drollery,  a  venereous  parjetory  for  a  stewes. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

venerer  (ven'er-6r),  n.  [<  venery^  +  -erl.] 
One  who  watches  game;  a  gamekeeper^  a 
hunter. 

Our  Venerers,  Prickers,  and  Verderers. 

Browning,  Flight  of  the  Duchess,  ^ 


Vtnus paphia,  one  of  the 
yeneridm. 


Vener^pia  exotica. 


Veneridse 

Veneridse  (vf-ner'i-de),  ».  ■pi.  [<  Tenuis  ( Tu- 
ner-) +  -tda.]  A  family  of  siphonate  or  sinu- 
palliate  bivalve  moUusks, 
whose  typical  genus  is  Ve- 
nus :  used  with  various  re- 
strictions. It  is  now  gener- 
ally restricted  to  forms  with  si- 
phons or  siphonal  orifices  dis- 
tinct and  fringed,  llnguiform 
foot,  the  outer  pair  of  branchise 
short  and  appendicnlate,  an 
equivalve  shell  whose  hinge  has 
generally  three  cardinal  teeth, 
and  a  slightly  sinuate  pallial 
line.  The  species  are  mostly  of 
moderate  size,  and  include  the 
quahog,  or  hard  clam  of  the 
United  States,  V&tivx  inercena- 
ria,  and  numerous  other  species  found  in  temperate  and 
tropical  seas,  many  of  whose  shells  are  highly  ornate.  See 
also  cuts  under  Cytherea,  VenerupU,  dimyarian,  and  gua- 
Iwff.  Also  called  Veneracea,  VenugidsBt  and  Conchacea. 
venerieti  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  venery^, 
venery^. 

venerite  (ven'e-rit),  n.  [<  L.  Vemis  (Vener-), 
Venus,  ML.  copper,  -1-  -ite^.'i  1.  A  copper  ore 
from  Pennsylvania,  consisting  of  an  earthy 
chloritie  mineral  impregnated  with  copper. — 
2.  Same  as  venulite. 
veneroust  (ven'e-ms),  a.  [<  Venus  (Vener-), 
Yemis,  + -ous.  Gt.  venereous.^  Same  as  «enere- 
ous. 

Consum'd  with  loathed  lust. 
Which  thy  venerovs  mind  hath  basely  nurs'd  ! 

Lust's  Dominion,  v.  3. 
A  remedy  for  venerous  passions. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  563. 

Venerupis  (ven-f-rS'pis),  n.     [NL.  (Lamarck, 

1818),  later  Venefupes  (Swainson,  1840),  <  Venus 

( Vener-),  5,  -H  L.  rupes, 

a  rock.]     1.  A  genus  of 

boring  bivalve  mollusks 

of  the  family  Veneridx, 

as  V.perforans  or  V.  irus 

and  v.  exoUca. — 2.  [?.  c. ; 

pi.  venerupes  (-pez).]     A 

member  of  this   genus; 

a  Venus  of  the  rock. 
venerupite      (ven-e-ro'- 

pit),  n.     [<  Venerupis  + 

-ite'^.']     A  fossil  Venus 

of  the  rook. 
veneryl  (ven'e-ri),  n.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  ven- 

erie;  <  ME.  venerye,  venorye,  <  OF.  venerie,  F. 

v&nerie  QSh.venaria,  beasts  of  the  chase,  game), 

hunting,  a  hunting-train,  a  kennel,  <  vener,  <  L. 

renarj,  nunt,  chase:  see«ena<j<ml.]    1.  The  act 

or  exercise  of  hunting ;  the  sports  of  the  chase ; 

hunting. 

An  outrydere  that  loved  v&nerye. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  166. 

Well  make  this  hunting  of  the  witch  as  famous 
As  any  other  blast  of  venery, 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  ii.  2. 

The  right  of  pursuing  and  taking  all  beasts  of  chase  or 
venary  .  .  .  was  .  .  .  held  to  belong  to  the  king. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  II.  xxvii. 

2t.  Beasts  of  the  chase ;  game. 

Bukkes  and  beris  and  other  bestes  wilde, 
Of  alle  fair  venorye  that  falles  to  metes. 

WtUiam  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  1.  1685. 

St.  A  kennel  for  hunting-dogs. 

The  venery,  where  the  beagles  and  bounds  were  kept. 
Urqukairt,  tr.  of  Babelais,  i.  55.    (DaitUs.) 

venery^  (ven'e-ri),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  venerie,  < 
L.  Veneria  (se!  res),  sexual  intercourse,  fem.  of 
Venerius,  of  Venus,  <  Venus  ( Fener-),  Venus,  sex- 
ual intercourse :  see  venereous,  Venus.']  Grati- 
fication of  the  sexual  desire. 

Having  discoursd  of  sen'suall  gluttonie, 
It  foUowes  now  1  speake  of  venerie; 
For  these  companions  as  inseperable 
Are  linckt  together  with  sinnes  ougly  cable. 

Times'  WhisOe  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  75. 

They  are  luxurious,  incontinent,  and  prone  to  Venerie. 
Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  201. 

venesect  (ve-nf-sekt'),  "■  [<  L-  vena,  vein,  -I- 
secare,  cut :  see  vein  and  secant.']  I.  trans.  To 
cut  or  open  a  vein  of;  phlebotomize. 

II.  intrans.  To  practise  venesection :   as,  it 
was  common  to  venesect  for  many  diseases. 

venesection  (ve-nf-sek'shon),  n.  [<  L.  vena, 
vein,  -I- sec<w(»-),  a  cutting:  seesecUon.]  Blood- 
letting from  a  vein ;  phlebotomy.  The  operation 
may  be  performed  on  any  of  the  suj^erficial  veins ;  but 
either  the  median  cephalic  or  the  basilic  in  the  bend  of 
the  elbow  is  usually  selected  for  this  purpose.  (See  cut 
under  mediani:)  A  band  is  tied  around  the  arm  just  above 
the  elbow,  so  as  to  cause  a  turgescence  of  the  veins  below, 
and  then  the  vein  selected  is  opened  with  a  sharp  lancet. 
When  the  desired  amount  of  blood  has  been  taken  away, 
the  band  is  removed,  and  further  bleeding  arrested  by  the 
application  of  a  small  compress  and  bandage. 
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In  a  Qulnsey  he  [Areteeus]  used  VenesectUm,  and  allow'd 
the  Blood  to  flow  till  the  Patient  was  ready  to  faint  away. 

Med.  Diet.  (1746),  quoted  in  Harper's  Mag.,  LXKX.  440. 

It  is  now  well  understood  that  apoliative  ven^eseetion 
would  be  the  sure  forerunner  of  disaster  to  the  patient 
J.  M.  Camochan,  Operative  Surgery,  p.  88. 

Venesection  bandage,  a  simple  flgure-of-eight  ban- 
dage applied  about  the  elbow  :3ter  venesection  at  this 
point. 

Venetian  (ve-ne'shan),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  Veni'tian,  as  a  noun  (def.  2)  venytyons; 
<  OF.  Venitian,  F.  Vinitien  =  It.  Veneziano,  < 
ML.  *  Venetianus,  <  Venetia,  Venice,  L.  Venetia, 

the  country  of  the  Veneti,  in  the  territory 
later  held  by  Venice.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  city,  province,  or  former  republic  of 
Venice,  in  northern  Italy,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Adriatic. 

The  land  of  the  old  Veneti  bore  the  Venetian  name  ages 
before  the  city  of  Venice  was  in  being. 

E.  At  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  4. 

A  composition  neither  Byzantine  nor  Komanesque,  un- 
exampled hitherto,  only  to  be  called  Venetian. 

C.  E.  NorUm,  Church-building  In  Middle  Ages,  p.  53. 

Venetian  architecture,  Venetian  Gothic,  the  style  of 
medieval  architecture  elaborated  in  Venice  between  the 
twelfth  and  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  centuiy. 
It  combines  in  many  re- 
spects the  qualities  of  the 
arts  of  Byzantium,  of  the 
Italian  mainland,  and  of 
transalpine  Europe,  but 
blends  all  these  into  a  new 
style  of  high  decorative 
quality  and  originality. 
The  principal  chanfeteris- 
tics  of  this  style  are  as  fol- 
lows; each  story  is  usu- 
ally graced  with  its  own 
arcaded  range  of  columns 
or  pilasters,  forming  an 
open  balcony  or  loggia, 
and  separated  from  the 
other  stories  by  conspicu- 
ous friezes  or  belts,  often 
in  the  form  of  graceful 
balustrades ;  the  arched 
windows  are  ornamented 
with  small  shafts  at  the 
sides,  and  their  spandrels 
are  often  filled  with  rich 
carving ;  ornamental  para- 
pets are  common ;  and  the 
window-heads  frequently 
show  plain  or  pierced  cusps 
of  bold  yet  delicate  outline 
and  curves  of  great  refinement.  The  most  splendid  ex- 
ample of  the  style  is  the  famous  Ducal  Palace.  Like  all 
Italian  Pointed  architecture — the  so-called  IbaZian  Gothic 
—  the  merits  of  the  style  lie  chiefly  in  external  design; 
the  Italians  never  sought  to  master  the  admirable  theory 
of  arched  and  vaulted  construction  securing  stability  by 
balance  of  opposed  pressures,  which  was  elaborated  by 
northern  medieval  architects,  and  raises  their  architec- 
ture to  the  highest  place  in  the  history  of  the  art.  Vene- 
tian architecture  is  noteworthy  for  its  lavish  use  of  color 
derived  from  inlaid  marbles,  porphyries,  and  other  stones 
of  rich  hue,  as  well  as  of  gilding  and  brilliant  mosaic  and 
painted  decoration.  It  bears  witness  in  many  subtile  de- 
tails to  the  close  intercourse  of  the  Venetians  with  the  Ori- 
ent.—Venetian  ball  See  haUi^.—Vea^Majl  bax,  needle- 
work in  imitation  of  heavy  lace  by  buttonhole-stitches 
around  a  thread,  producing  a  series  of  bars  or  bands  across 
an  open  space.  Diet,  of  Needlework. — Venetian  blind, 
a  blind  made  of  slats  of  wood  so  connected  as  to  overlap 
one  another  when  closed,  and  to  show  a  series  of  open 
spaces  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air  when  opened. 
The  term  is  applied  especially  to  a  hanging  blind  of 
which  the  slats  are  held  together  by  strips  of  webbing  or 
other  flexible  material.  The  pulling  of  a  cord  lifts  the 
whole  blind,  the  slats  coming  in  contact  with  one  an- 
other as  they  rise  until  all  are  packed  closely  together 
above  the  window.  The  pulling  of  another  cord  when 
the  blind  is  .down  turns  the  slats  to  open  or  close  them. 
In  the  British  islands  outside  slatted  shutters  are  also 
so  called.— Venetian  carpet.  See  mrpet.— Venetian 
chalk.  Same  as  French  cAoJi  (which  see,  under  chalk). — 
Venetian  embroidery,  embroidery  upon  linen  and  simi- 
lar materials,  done  by  cutting  away  a  great  deal  of  the 
background  so  as  to  produce  an  open  design  like  coarse 
lace,  the  edges  of  the  stuff  forming  the  pattern  being 
stitched,  and  bars  or  brides  sometimes  used  to  steady 
and  support  the  smaller  leaves,  etc.— Venetian  enamel, 
an  enamel  used  for  clock-  and  watch-dials. — Venetian 
glass.  See  glass  (with  cut).— Venetian  lace.  See  rose- 
point,  under  jiotnti.— Venetian  long-stitch  embroi- 
dery, a  simple  kind  of  worsted- work  done  upon  open  can- 
vas. Diet,  of  Needlework.— Venetian  mosaic.  See  mo- 
saici-,  1. — Venetian  pearl,  the  b^ade-name  for  solid  arti- 
flcial  pearls.  See  iiwUMion pearl,  under j)ear2.— Venetian 
red.  See  redi.—  Venetian  sallet,  a  form  of  sallet  in 
which  the  neck  and  cheeks  are  protected  by  a  long  broad 
side-piece  forged  in  on  e  with  the  skull-piece,  similar  to  the 
Greekbelmwithcheek-piecesand  without  crest.— Vene- 
tian school,  in  painting,  the  school  of  Italian  painting 
which  arose  to  prominence  in  Venice  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, with  the  Bellinis  and  Carpaccio,  and  was  preeminent 
through  a  great  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  it« 
chief  masters  were  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  Qiorgione,  Tin- 
toretto, Palma  Vecchio,  and  Lorenzo  Lotiio.  It  was  above 
all  a  school  of  colorists ;  in  the  magnificence  of  its  use  of 
pigments  and  in  technical  perfection  it  has  never  been  sur- 
passed ;  and  in  every  artistic  quality  its  chief  masters  will 
always  rank  with  the  first  painters  of  the  world.— Vene- 
tian sumac.  See  sumac.—  Venetian  swell  in  organ- 
building,  a  swell,  or  set  of  blinds,  made  after  the  pattern 
of  Venetian  blinds.    See  nw22.— Venetian  turpentine. 


Venetian  Architecture. 
An  angle  of  tlie  Ducal  Palace. 


vengeance 

See  iurpenHne  and  larcji. — Venetian  window.  See  win- 
dow. 

II.  n.  1.  A  native  of  Venice.— 2t.  [I.  c]  pi. 
A  particular  fashion  of  hose  or  breeches  reach- 
ing below  the  knee,  originally  brought  from 
Venice :  same  as  galligaskins,  1. 

Item  for  a  ell  half  of  brod  taffaty  to  make  him  a  dnblet 
and  venytyons.  12  Sh.     .  Wardship  of  Rich.  Fermor  (1688): 

3.  A  Venetian  blind.     [CoUoq.] 

There  is  not  a  single  pane  of  glass  in  the  town,  badly 
closing  Venetians  being  the  only  means  of  shutting  up  the 
windows.  E.  Sartoriut,  In  the  Soudan,  p.  102. 

4.  pi.  A  heavy  kind  of  tape  or  braid  made  for 
Venetian  blinds,  to  hold  the  slats  in  place. —  5. 
Same  as  domino,  2. 

I  then  put  off  my  sword,  and  put  on  my  Venetian  ordom. 
ino,  and  entered  the  bal  masqu^.  The  Century,  XLII.  283. 

Venetianed  (vf-ne'shand),  a.  [<  Venetian  + 
-ed^.]  Furnished  with  Venetian  blinds:  as,  a 
Venetianed  window. 

The  bookcase  stood  immediately  in  front  of  a  double 
venetiaTied  door. 

R.  Hodgson,  Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Besearch,  HI.  266. 

veneur  (ve-ner'),  n.  [<  OF.  veneor,  F.  veneur 
(=  Pr.  venaire),  <  L.  venator,  a  hunter,  <  venari, 
hunt:  see  venation^.]  A  person  charged  with 
the  care  of  the  chase,  especially  with  the  hounds 
used  in  the  chase.  There  were  mounted  ve- 
neurs,  and  those  of  inferior  class  on  foot. — 
Grand  veneur,  an  oflcer  of  the  French  court  charged 
with  the  arrangements  for  the  Idng's  hunting :  in  later 
times,  a  great  dignity  of  the  royal  household. 

venewt,  veneyt,  n.    Same  as  venue^. 

Venezuelan  (ven-e-zwe'lan),  a.  and  n.  [<  Ven- 
ezuela (see  def.)  +  -an.]"  I.  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Venezuela,  a  republic  of  South  America, 
on  the  northern  coast. 

Guzman  Blanco  could  not  procure  an  audience  with 
Lord  Salisbury  to  protest  against  British  seizures  of  Ven- 
ezuelan territory  at  the  north  of  the  Orinoco. 

Amer.  Economist,  III.  169. 

Venesnielan  ipecacuanha,  a  climbing  plant  of  Vene- 
zuela, Philibertia  (Sarcostemma)  glauca. 

II.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Venezuela. 
venget  (venj),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  vengen,  <  OF.  (and 
F.)  venger  =  Sp.  vengar,  <  L.  vindicare,  avenge, 
vindicate:  see  vindicate.  Of.  avenge,  revenge, 
vengeance.]  1.  To  avenge;  take  vengeance  in 
behalf  of  (a  person). 

Kight  as  they  ban  venged  hem  on  me,  right  so  shal  I 
venge  me  upon  hem.  Chaucer,  Tale  of  Melibens. 

I  am  coming  on 
To  ven^e  me  as  I  may.    SAaA;.,Hen.V.,i.2.292- 

2.  To  revenge ;  take  vengeance  because  of  (an 
offense). 

Would  none  but  I  might  venge  my  cousin's  death  I 

Shak.,  B.  and  J.,  iii.  6.  87. 

vengeablet  (ven'jar-bl),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
vengible;  <  OF.*v'engeal>le  (=  Sp.  vengable);  as 
venge  +  -aile.]  1 .  Capable  of  being  or  deserv- 
ing to  be  revenged. 

I  sought 
Upon  myselte  that  vengeaMe  despight 
To  punish.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  iv.  30. 

2.  Characterized  by  revengefulness;  entertain- 
ing or  displaying  a  desire  for  revenge ;  venge- 
ful. 

In  mallyce  be  not  venaedble. 
As  S.  Mathewe  doth  speake. 

Ba6e««  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  92. 

Alexander .  .  .  dyd  put  to  venaeaMe  deth  his  dere  f  rend& 

Clitus.  Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  IL  8. 

3.  Terrible;  dreadful;  awful;  extraordinary: 
a  hyperbolical  use. 

Paulus  .  .  .  was  a  WTi^t&Je  fellow  in  linking  matters  to- 
gether. Holkmd,  tr.  of  Camden,  p.  78.    {Davies.y 

vengeablyt  (ven'ja-bli),  adv.  Revengefully; 
in  revenge. 

Charitably,  lovingly,  not  of  malice,  not  vengeably,  not 
covetously.         LaUmer,  4th  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1694. 

vengeance  (ven'jans),  n.  [<  ME.  vengeance,, 
vengeaunce,  venjaunce,  vengeans,  vengance,  ven- 
gaunce,  <  OF.  vengeance,  venjance,  F.  vengeance- 
(=  Sp.  vengama  =  It.  vengiama),  <  venger, 
avenge:  see  venge.]  1.  Punishment  inflicted 
in  return  for  an  injury  or  an  offense.  Vengeance- 
generally  implies  indignation  on  the  part  of  thepunisher, 
and  more  or  less  justice  in  the  nature  of  the  punishment ; 
it  may  also  be  inflicted  for  wrong  done  to  others,  as  well 
as  to  the  punisher,  in  which  respects  it  is  usuidly  distin- 
guished from  revenge. 

Veniaunce,  veniaunce  forjiue  be  it  neuere. 

Piers  Plmiman  (B),  xvli.  288- 
Vengeance  is  mine ;  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord. 

Bom.  xiL  19. 
Z\.   Harm,  mischief,  or  evil  generally:   for- 
merly often  used  as  an  imprecation,  especially 
in  the  phrase  what  a  (the)  vengeance! 
Whiles  the  eye  of  man  did  woo  me. 
That  could  do  no  vengeance  to  me. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  Iv.  3.  48. 


vengeance 

WJuU  the  vengearux  I 
Could  he  not  speak  'em  fair? 

Shak.,  Cor.,  Ut  1.  262. 
But  what  a  vengeaiuse  makes  thee  fly? 

8.  BuUer,  Hadlbras,  I.  iiL  213. 

With  a  vengeance,  vehemently,  violently;  also,  ex- 
tremely.   [Colloq.] 

The  fishy  fame 
That  drove  him  [Asmodeus],  though  enamour'd,  from  the 

spouse 
Of  Toblt's  son,  and  iirlth  a  vengeanee  sent 
From  Media  post  to  Egypt.  Milton^  F.  L.,  iv.  170. 

Manly.  However,  try  her ;  put  it  to  her. 
VernHh.  Ay,  ay,  111  try  her;  put  it  to  her  home,  wiOi  a 
Vengeance.  Wycherley,  Plain  Dealer,  v.  1. 

=Syn.  1.  RetribvUim,  BMaliation,  etc.    See  revenge. 
vengeancet  (ven'jans),  adv.     [Elliptical  use  of 
vengeance,  m.]    Exiremely;  very. 

He's  venngeance  proud,  and  loves  not  the  common  peo- 
ple. SAoJ:.,Cor.,ii.  2.  6. 
I  am  vengeanee  cold,  I  tell  thee. 

Beau,  and  Fl.j  Coxcomb,  ii.  2, 

Tengeance^t  (ven'jans-U),  adv.  [<  vengeance 
+  -ly^.']  With  a  vengeance;  extremely;  ex- 
cessively. 

I  could  poison  him  in  a  pot  of  perry ; 
He  loves  that  vengeanoeCy. 

Fletcher  {and  another^),  Prophetess,  i.  8. 

vengeful  (venj'ful),  a.  [<  venge  +  -ful.']  Vin- 
dictive; retributive;  revengeful. 

I  pray 
His  vengeful  sword  may  fall  upon  thy  head. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Lovers  Cure,  v.  S. 

vengefuUy  (venj'ful-i),  adv.  In  a  vengeful 
manner;  vindictively. 

vengefulness  (venj'ful-nes),  n.  Vindictiveness; 
revengeftdness. 

The  two  victims  of  his  madness  or  of  his  vengefulnem 
were  removed  to  the  London  Hospital. 

Daily  Telegraph,  June  22, 1886.    (Eneye.  Diet.) 

vengementt(venj'ment),m.  [i  venge  +  -ment.'] 
Avengement;  retribution. 

He  shew'd  his  head  ther  left. 
And  wretched  life  forlome  for  ven^emerst  of  his  theft. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  ill.  18. 

vengerKven'jfer),  »8.     [<.¥.  vengey/r  =  St^.  venga- 

dor,  <  LL.  vindicator,  avenger,  <  L.  vvndicare, 

avenge:  see  iiere^re.  Ci.  vindicator.']  An  avenger. 

God  is  a  vengere  of  synne.         Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  76. 

His  bleeding  heart  is  in  the  vengers  hand. 

Spenser,  V.  Q.,  I.  iiL  20. 

vengeresst  (ven'j6r-es),  n.  [<  ME.  vengeresse, 
<  (W.  vengeresse,  tern,  of  vengeur,  an  avenger: 
see  venger.]    A  female  avenger. 

This  kynge  alain  was  seke  of  the  woundes  of  the  spere 

vengeresse, .  .  .  for  he  was  wounded  thourgh  bothe  thyghes 

with  that  spere.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  229. 

The  thre  goddesses,  f uriis  and  vengeressis  of  felonies. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  iii.  meter  12. 

veniablet  (ve'ni-a-bl),  a.  [<  MB.  veniable,  < 
LL.  verdabiUs,  pardonable,  <  L.  venia,  pardon : 
see  venial.]     Venial ;  pardonable. 

In  tilings  of  tlus  nature  silence  commendeth  history; 
'tis  the  veniable  part  of  things  lost. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vii.  19. 

veniablyt  (ve'ni-a-bli),  ad».  Pardonably;  ex- 
cusably. 
venial  (ve'ni-al),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  venial,  <  OF. 
venial,  F.  v&niel  =  Sp.  Pg.  vernal  =  It.  vemaXe,  < 
LL.  veniaUs,  pardonable,  <  L.  venia,  indulgence, 
remission,  pardon.]  I.  a.  1.  That  may  be  for- 
given; pardonable;  not  very  sinful  or  wrong: 
as,  a,  venial  sio  or  transgression.  See  sin^,  1. 
There  contricioun  doth  but  dryueth  it  doun  in-to  a  venial 
synne.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiv.  92. 

In  our  own  country,  a  woman  forfeits  her  place  in  so- 
ciety by  what  in  a  man  is  too  commonly  considered  as 
an  honourable  distinction,  and  at  worst  as  a  veniaX  error. 
MaeajuXay,  Hachiavelli. 

2.  Excusable;  that  may  be  allowed  or  permit- 
ted to  pass  without  severe  censure. 

They  are  things  indifferent,  whether  kept  or  broken ; 
Mere  venial  slips,  that  grow  not  near  the  conscience. 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  ii.  1. 
This  is  a  mistake,  though  a  very  venial  one ;  the  apoph- 
thegm is  attributed  ...  to  Agasicles,  not  to  Agesilaus. 
Sir  T.  Myot,  The  Governour,  ii.  9,  note. 

3t.  Permissible;  harmless;  imobjectionable. 
Permitting  him  the  while 
Venial  discourse  unblamed. 

MUbm,  P.  L.,  ix.  6. 
=S3m.  1  and  2.  Venial,  JSxeusdble,  Pardonable.  Meeus- 
able  and  pardonable  are  applied  to  things  small  and  great, 
but  pardonable  primarily  applies  to  greater  offenses,  as 
pardoning  is  a  more  serious  act  than  excusing.  Excus- 
able may  be  applied  where  the  offense  is  only  In  seem- 
ing. VenkU  applies  to  things  actually  done ;  the  others 
may  apply  to  infirmities  and  the  like.  Venial,  by  theologi- 
cal use,  is  often  opposed,  more  or  less  clearly,  to  m^)rtal. 

Il.t  n.  A  venial  sin  or  offense. 

It .  .  .  gently  blanches  over  the  breaches  of  God's  Law 
with  the  name  of  venials  and  favourable  titles  of  diminu- 
tion. Bp.  Ball,  Dissuasive  from  Popery. 
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veniality  (ve-ni-al'i-ti),  n.  [=  Sp.  veniaUdad 
=  Pg.  venialidade ;  as  venial  +  -ity.]  The  prop- 
erty of  being  venial. 

They  palliate  wickedness,  with  the  fair  pretence  of  veni- 
ality.      Bp.  Ball,  Sermon  at  Westminster,  April  5, 1628. 

venially  (ve'ni-al-i),  adv.  In  a  venial  manner ; 
pardonably. 

venialness  (ve'ni-al-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing excusable  or  pardonable. 

Venice  crown.  In  her.,  a  bearing  representing 
the  comu  or  peaked  cap  of  the  Doge  of  Venice, 
decorated  with  a  rim  of  gold  like  a  coronet,  sur- 
rounding the  brow  of  the  wearer. 

Venice  glass,  mallow,  point,  soap,  sumac, 
turpentine,  white,  etc    See  glass,  etc. 

Venice  treacle.  _  See  theriac. 

Veni  Creator  (ve'ni  kre-a'tgr).  [So  called  from 
the  first  word  s,"Veni  Creator  Spiritus,"  'Come, 
Creator  Spirit.'  L. :  veni,  2d  pers.  sing.  impv.  of 
venire,  come ;  creator,  creator.]  A  hymn  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,  used  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church 
in  the  daily  ofttee  on  Whitsunday  and  during 
the  octave,  also  at  coronations,  synods,  ordi- 
nation of  priests,  consecration  of  bishops,  crea- 
tion of  popes,  and  translation  of  relies,  in  Sarum 
use  it  also  formed  part  of  the  priest's  preparation  before 
mass.  In  the  Anglican  Prayer-book  two  free  versions  of 
it  are  given  ("Come,  Holy  Ghost,  our  souls  inspire,"  and 
"Come,  Holy  Ghost,  eternal  God"),  to  be  used  at  the  or- 
dination of  priests  and  consecration  of  bishops,  and  it  is 
also  used  at  synods,  etc.  Its  authorship  is  commonly  &t- 
tributed  to  Charlemagne,  but  it  is  certainly  older,  and 
may  be  referred  with  more  probability  to  St.  Gregory  the 
Great.    Also,  more  fully,  Veni  Creator  Spiritus. 

venimf,  venimef,  n.    Old  spellings  of  venom. 

venimoust,  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  venomous. 

veniplex  (ve'ni-pleks),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  vena, 
•vein,  +  plexus,  a,  uetwoik:  Beeplexv^.]  A  ve- 
nous plexus,  or  plexif  orm  arrangement  of  veins 
forming  an  anastomotic  network.     Coues. 

veniplexed  (ve'ni-plekst),  a.  [<  veniplex  +  -ed"^.] 
Formed  into  a  venous  plexus  or  network.  Coues. 

venire  facias  (ve-ni're  fa'gi-as).  [So  called 
from  these  words  in  the  writ,  lit.  'cause  to 
come.'  L.:  venire,  come;  facias,  2d  pers.  sing, 
pres.  subj. (as  impv.)  of /fflcere,  make,  do,  cause.] 
In  law,  a  writ  or  precept  directed  to  the  sheriff, 
requiring  him  to  cause  a  jury  or  a  number  of 
jurors  to  come  or  appear  in  court,  for  the  trial 
of  causes.  Also,  in  common  legal  parlance,  ve- 
nire— Venire  facias  de  novo,  or  venire  de  novo,  in 
law,  a  new  writ  for  summoning  a  jury  anew ;  the  process 
used  at  common  law  when,  by  reason  of  some  irregularity 
or  defect  apparent  on  the  record,  a  party  was  entitled  to  a 
new  trial  as  matter  of  right.  The  motion  for  a  new  trial 
in  modern  practice  may  be  made  on  the  same  grounds, 
and  also  on  other  grounds,  including  some  that  rest  in 
judicial  discretion. 

venire-man  (vf-ni're-man),  n.  A  man  sum- 
moned under  a  venire  facias  for  jury  service. 

venison  (ven'zn  or  ven'i-zn),  n.  [Formerly 
also  ven'son;  <  ME.  venison,  venysoim,  veneson, 
veneisun,  <  OF.  *veneisun,  venaison,  venoison, 
F.  venaison,  venison,  the  flesh  of  the  deer  and 
boar,  the  principal  objects  of  the  chase,  <  L. 
venatio(n-),  hunting,  also  the  product  of  the 
chase,  game,  <  venari,  hunt :  see  venaUon^,  of 
which  venison  is  thus  a  doublet.  For  the  form 
and  the  dissyllabic  pronunciation,  cf .  menison, 
menson,  ult.  <  L.  manaUo(,n-).']  l|.  A  beast  or 
beasts  of  the  chase,  as  deer  and  other  large 
game. 

A  theef  of  venysoun,  that  hath  forlaft 
His  likerousnesse  and  al  his  olde  craft. 
Can  kepe  a  forest  best  of  any  man. 

Chaucer,  Physician's  Tale,  L  83. 
"Come,  km  [me]  a  ven'son,"  said  bold  Bobin  Hood, 
"  Come,  kill  me  a  good  fat  deer." 
EoMn  Hood  and  the  Bishop  of  Rerefard  (Child's  Ballads, 

[V.  294). 

2.  The  flesh  of  such  game  used  as  food ;  specifi- 
cally, the  flesh  of  animals  of  the  deer  tribe : 
now  the  common  use  of  the  word. 

Shall  we  go  and  kill  us  venison? 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  Ii.  1.  21. 
A  fair  ven'son  pastye  brought  she  out  presentlye. 
King  and  Miller  of  Mansfield  (Child's  Ballads,  Vm.  36). 
Thanks,  my  Lord,  for  your  veidson,  for  finer  or  fatter 
Never  rang'd  in  a  forest  or  smok'd  in  a  platter. 

Ooldsmith,  Haunch  of  Venison. 

Fallow  venison,  the  flesh  of  the  fallow  deer.— Red  veni- 
son, the  flesh  of  the  red  deer. 

Venison  both  red  and  fallow.' 

Fvner,  Pisgah  Sight,  I.  v.  §  2. 

Venite  (ve-ni'te),  n.  [So  called  from  the  first 
words,  "Venite  exultemus,"  'O  come,  let  us 
sing  unto  the  Lord.'  L.  venite,  2d  pers.  pi.  impv. 
otvenire,  come.]  1.  In Kiwrg'ics, the 95th Psalm. 
In  the  Eoman  and  other  Western  arrangements  of  the 
daily  ofElce  this  psalm  is  said  at  matins,  accompanied  by 
the  invitatory  and  followed,  after  a  hymn,  by  the  ap- 
pointed psalms  of  the  hour.  In  the  Anglican  Prayer-book 
it  is  also  said  daily  at  matins  or  morning  prayer  before  the 
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psalms  of  the  Psalter,  except  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  the 
month,  when  it  begins  the  portion  for  the  day  in  the 
Psalter,  and  at  Easter,  when  It  is  replaced  by  a  special 
anthem.    Also,  more  fully,  Venite  exultemus. 

2.  A  musical  setting,  usually  in  chant  form,  of 
the  above  canticle. 

veniveL  venivela  (ven'i-vel,  ven-i-ve'ia),  n. 

[E.  Ind.]    The  velvetleaf ,  or  spurious  pareira 

brava,  Gissampelos  Pareira. 
venjet,  v.    An  old  spelling  of  venge. 
vennel  (ven'el),  n.    [Formerly  also  venall;  < 

F.  venelle,  a  small  street.]    An  alley,  or  narrow 

street.     [Scotch.] 

Some  ruins  remain  in  the  Vermel  of  the  Maison  Dieu  or 
hospitium,  founded  by  William  of  Brechin  in  1256. 

Bneye.  Brit.,  IV.  242. 

venom  (ven'um),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
venome,  venim,  verdme,  venym;  <  ME.  venim, 
venym,  vervyme,  fenim,  <  OF.  venim,  venin,  also 
velin,  P.  venin  =  Pr.  vere,  veri  =  Sp.  Pg.  veneno 
=  It.  veleno,  veneno,  <  L.  venenvm,  poison.]  I.  n. 
1.  Poison  in  general:  now  an  archaic  use. 

Zif  Venym  or  Poysoun  be  broughte  in  presence  of  the 

Dyamand,  anon  it  begynnethe  to  wexe  moyst  and  for  to 

swete.  MandevUle,  lYavels,  p.  159. 

Full  from  the  fount  of  Joy's  delicious  springs 

Some  bitter  o'er  the  flowers  its  bubbling  venom  flings. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  1.  82. 

3.  The  poisonous  fluid  secreted  by  some  animals 
in  a  state  of  health,  as  a  means  of  offense  and 
defense,  and  introduced  into  the  bodies  of  their 
victims  by  biting,  as  in  the  case  of  many  ser- 
pents, or  stinging,  as  in  the  case  of  scorpions, 
etc.  In  vertebrates  venom  is  nsually  a  modified  saliva 
secreted  by  glands  morphologically  identical  with  ordi- 
nary salivary  glands;  and  the  normal  saliva  of  various 
animals  acquires  at  times,  or  under  some  circumstances, 
an  extremely  venomous  quality,  as  in  the  rabies  of  various 
beasts.  Venom  is  normal  to  few  vertebrates,  notably  all 
thanatophidian  serpents,  and  one  or  two  lizards,  as  the 
GUa  monster.  Venom-glands  axe  connected  with  the 
spines  of  the  head  or  fins  of  a  few  fishes.  Venom  of  ex- 
treme virulence  is  injected  with  the  bite  of  a  few  spiders 
(see  Lairodedus,  and  cut  under  spider),  and  the  punctures 
made  by  the  claws  or  telson  of  centlpeds  and  scorpions 
are  envenomed.  An  acrid  or  irritating  fluid,  classable  as 
venom,  is  injected  with  the  sting  of  many  insects  (see 
cases  cited  under  sAin^"^),  and  in  one  case  at  least  may  be 
fatal  to  large  anim^  (see  tseise).  \ 

Of  alle  fretynge  venymes  the  vilest  Is  the  scorpion ;  ; 

May  no  medecyne  amende  the  place  ther  he  styngeth.     '- 
Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxl.  168. 

Or  hurtful  worm  with  canker'd  venxrm  bites. 

Milton,  Arcades,  1.  53. 

3.  Something  that  blights,  cankers,  or  embit- 
ters ;  injurious  influence ;  hence,  spite ;  mal- 
ice; malignity;  virulency. 

What  with  Venus,  and  other  oppressloun 
Of  houses.  Mars  his  Venim  is  adonn. 
That  Ypermistra  dar  nat  handle  a  knyf. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  L  2693. 

The  venom  of  such  looks,  we  fairly  hope. 

Have  lost  their  quality.    Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  2. 18. 

4t.  Coloring  material ;  dye. 

They  cowde  nat  medle  the  bryhte  fleeses  of  the  centre 
of  Seryens  with  the  venym  of  Tyrie. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  ii.  meter  B. 

Il.i  a.  Envenomed;  venomous;  poisonous. 

In  our  lande  growith  pepper  in  forestis  full  of  anakea 
and  other  venym  beestes. 

S.  Eden  (First  Books  on  America,  ed.  Arber,  p.  xxxlv.). 
Thou  art .  .  . 
Mark'd  by  the  destinies  to  be  avoided. 
As  venom  toads,  or  lizard's  dreadful  stings. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VL,  ii.  2. 138- 

My  venom  eyes 
Strike  innocency  dead  at  such  a  distance. ' 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Coxcomb,  v.  2. 

venom  (ven'um),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  venome, 
venime;  <  MB.  venymen,  venynen,  by  apheresis. 
from  envenimen,  <  OF.  envenimer,  poison  (see 
envenom);  in  part  directly  from  the  noun  venom.] 
I.  trans.  To  envenom;  infect  with  poison. 

The  venomed  vengeance  ride  upon  our  swords. 

Shak.,  1.  and  C,  v.  3.  47. 

Here  boldly  spread  thy  hands,  no  venom'd  weed 
Dares  blister  them. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  iii.  1. 

Since  I  must 
Tlirough  Brothers'  periurie  dye,  0  let  me  venome 
Their  Soules  with  curses ! 

Toumeur,  Revenger's  Tragedy,  iii.  4. 

Its  bite  [that  of  Conus  aidieue]  produces  a  venomed 
wound  accompanied  by  acute  pain. 

A.  Adams,  quoted  in  Stand.  Nat.  Hist,  I.  336. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  become  as  if  infected  with 
venom. 

Take  out  the  temporal  sting,  that  it  shall  not  venom  and 
fester.         Jer.  Taylor,  Ductor  Dubitantium.    (Latham.) 

venom-albumin  (ven'um-al-bu'''min),  n.     The 

albumin  of  snake-poison. 
venom-duct  (ven'um-dukt),  n.    The  duct  which 

conveys  venom  from  the  sac  or  gland  where  it 
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is  secreted  to  the  tooth  or  fang  whence  it  is  dis- 
charged. 

venomer  (ven'um-fer),  n.  [<  venom  -f-  -eri.]  A 
poisoner.     [Eare.] 

People  of  noble  family  would  have  found  a  sensitive 
goblet  of  this  sort  [Murano  glass]  as  sovereign  against  the 
arts  of  venomers  as  an  exclusive  diet  of  boiled  eggs. 

Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xii. 

venom-fang  (ven'um-fang),  n.  One  of  the 
long,  sharp,  conical  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  of  a 
venomous  serpent,  Tjy  means  of  which  a  poison- 
ous fluid  is  injected  into  a  punctured  wound. 
Such  a  fang  is  flmily  attached  to  the  maxillary  bone,  and 
may  be  thrown  forward  or  laid  flat  by  a  peculiar  mecha- 
nism by  which  the  bones  of  the  upper  jaw  change  their 
relative  position.  Such  a  tooth  is  either  grooved  (as  in 
Proteroglypha)  or  so  folded  upon  itself  as  to  form  a  tube 
(as  in  Solenoglypha)  for  the  conveyance  of  venom,  being 
also  connected  with  the  duct  of  the  receptacle  which  con- 
tains the  fluid.  The  mechanism  of  the  bones  is  such  that 
opening  the  mouth  widely  causes  erection  of  the  venom- 
fang,  while  the  forcible  closure  of  the  mouth  upon  the 
object  bitten  causes  the  injection  of  the  venom  into  the 
wound  by  muscular  pressure  upon  the  venom-sac.  Ven- 
om-fangs are  a  single  pair  or  several  pairs.  Also  called 
poisonrtooth.    See  cuts  under  CrotcUus  and  viper. 

venom-gland  (ven'um-gland),  n.  Any  gland 
which  secretes  venom,  mostly  a  modified  sali- 
vary gland. 

venom-globulin  (ven'um-glob'''u-lin),  n.  The 
globulin  of  snake-poison Water  venom-globu- 
lin.   See  water. 

venom-mouthed  (ven'um-moutht),  a.  Having 
a  venomous  or  envenomed  mouth  or  Mte ;  speak- 
ing as  if  venomously ;  slanderous;  scandalous. 

This  butcher's  cur  is  veiwm^mouth'dy  and  I 
Have  not  the  power  to  muzzle  him. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  1.  120. 

venomosalivary  (ven"o-mo-sal'i-va-i'i),  a. 
[Irreg.  <  venom  +  salivary'.']  Venomous,  as 
saliva ;  of  or  pertaining  to  venomous  saliva. 

I  find  that  it  is  even  easy  to  see  the  venomosalivary  duct 
[of  the  mosquito]  from  the  outside,  shining  through  the 
skin  at  the  base  of  the  head  and  neck  in  the  undissected 
specimen.  Amer.  Nat,  XXII.  886. 

venomous  (ven'um-us),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
venimoiis,  venemous;  <  ME.  venimous,  venymous, 
<  OF.  *venimo%bs,  verwmeux,  venemouse,  F.  veni- 
meiix,  also  (after  L.)  v4n4neux  =  Pr.  verenos, 
verinos,  also  venenos  =  Sp.  Pg.  venenoso  =  It.  vele- 
noso,  venenoso,  <  LL.  venenosus,  poisonous,  ven- 
omous, <  L.  venenwm,  poison,  yenom :  see  venom. 
Cf.  venenous,  venenose.']  1.  Full  of  venom; 
noxious  or  hurtful  by  means  or  reason  of  ven- 
om; venenose;  poisonous:  as,  a i;eJio»joj<«  rep- 
tile or  insect ;  a  venomous  bite. 

It  is  aUe  deserte  and  f ulle  of  Dragouns  and  grete  Ser- 
pen tes,  and  f  ulle  of  dy  verse  venymmae  Bestes  alle  abouten. 
MandeoUlef  Travels,  p.  41. 

The  biting  of  a  Pike  is  venomous,  and  hard  to  be  cured. 
I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  132. 

2.  Hence,  noxious;  virulent;  extremely  hurt- 
ful or  injurious ;  poisonous  in  any  way. 

I  ne  telle  of  laxatyves  no  store, 
For  they  ben  venimous,  I  wot  it  wel ; 
1  hem  defye,  I  love  hem  nevere  a  deL 

Chaucer,  Kun's  Priest's  Tale,  1.  336. 
Thy  tears  are  Salter  than  a  younger  man's, 
And  venomous  to  thine  eyes.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  1.  23. 
VcTiemous  thorns,  that  are  so  sharp  and  keen. 
Bear  flowers,  we  see,  full  fresh  and  fair  of  hue. 

Wyatt,  That  Pleasure  is  mixed  with  every  Fain. 

3.  Very  spiteful  or  hateful;  virulent;  malig- 
nant; intended  or  intending  to  do  harm:  as, 
venomous  eyes  or  looks;  a  venomous  attack; 
venomous  enemies — Venomous  serpents  or  snakes. 
See  Ophidia,  Noeua,  Proteroglypha,  serpent,  snake,  Soleno- 
glypha, Venenosa,  thatuctophidia,  and  the  family  names 
cited  under  serpent. — Venomous  spiders.  See  katipo, 
Latrodeetus,  maZmignatte,  and  cut  under  sidder. =8711.  3. 
Malignant,  spiteful. 

venomously  (ven'um-us-li),  adv.  With  venom 
or  poison ;  in  a  venomous  manner ;  malignant- 
ly; spitefully.    Shale.,  Lear,  iv.  3.  48. 

venomousness  (ven'um-us-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  character  of  being  venomous,  in  any  sense ; 
poisonousness ;  malignity;  spitefulness. 

venom-peptone  (ven'um-pep"t6n),  n.  The  pep- 
tone ofsnake-poison. 

venom-sac  (ven'um-sak),  n.  The  structure  on 
each  side  of  the  head  of  a  venomous  serpent, 
near  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw,  which 
secretes  and  contains  the  poisonous  fluid,  and 
from  which  the  fluid  is  conveyed  by  a  duot  to 
the  venom-fang. 

venosal  (vf-no'sal),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  vein ; 
venous. 

Its  ofBce  [that  of  the  lung]  is  to  cool  the  hearty  by  send- 
ing ayre  unto  it  by  the  Venosal  Artery. 

BurUm,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  19. 

venose  (ve'nos),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  venoso,  <  L. 
venosus,  full  of  veins,  <  vena,  vein:  see  vein. 
Ct.  venous.']    1.  In  6ot.,  having  numerous  veins 
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or  branching  network;  veiny:  as,  a  venose  or 
reticulated  leaf. — 2.  In  zool.  and  anat.,  same 
as  venous. 

venose-costate  (ve'n6s-kos"tat),  o.  In  hot, 
between  ribbedand  veined ;  having  raised  veins 
approaching  ribs. 

venosity  (ve-nos'i-ti),  n.  [<  venose  +  4ty.]  1. 
Venose  state,  quality,  or  character. —  2.  A  con- 
dition in  which  the  arterial  blood  is  imper- 
fectly oxygenated,  and  partakes  of  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  venous  blood. 
A  rapid  increase  in  the  venostty  of  the  blood. 

Science,  VII.  633. 

3.  A  disturbance  of  equilibrium  between  the 
two  circulatory  systems,  the  veins  being  xmdtdy 
filled  at  the  expense  of -the  arteries;  general 
venous  congestion. 

venous  (ve'nus),  a.  [<  L.  venosus,  full  of  veins, 
<.  vena,  ^ein:  see  vein.  Ct.  venose,  veimous.]  1. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  veins;  full  of  veins;  con- 
tained in  veins;  veined;  venose:  as,  the«e»o«s 
system ;  venous  blood  or  circulation ;  a  venous 
plexus,  sinus,  or  radicle. —  2.  In  entom.,  having 
veins  or  nervures ;  venose  or  veined,  as  an  in- 
sect's wing — ^Venous  Mood,  the  blood  contained  in  the 
veins  and  right  side  of  the  heart.  It  is  of  a  dark-red  color, 
and  contains  carbonic  acid  and  other  waste  and  nutritive 
products,  which  vary  in  kind  and  amount  in  different  re- 
gions of  the  body.  The  venous  blood  is  driven  from  the 
right  auricle  into  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  thence 
through  the  pulmonary  artery  into  the  lungs,  where  it  is 
oxygenated  and  purified,  and  retui-ned  through  the  pul- 
monary veins  to  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart.  In  the  fetus 
venous  blood  passes  from  the  hypogastric  arteries  along 
the  umbilical  arteries,  and  so  on  to  the  placenta,  where 
It  is  arterialized  and  returned  by  the  umbilical  vein  or 
veins ;  and  there  is  a  direct  communication  between  the 
right  and  left  auricles  of  the  heart— Venous  calculus. 
Same  as  veinstons,  2. — Venous  CEUial  (ductus  venosus),  a 
fetal  vein  passing  from  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the 
umbilical  vein  to  the  inferior  vena  cava.  It  becomes  ob- 
literated soon  after  birth,  and  then  remains  as  a  fibrous 
cord.— Venous  circulation,  the  flow  of  blood  through 
the  veins.  See  circulaUon  of  the  blood,  under  circulation. 
—Venous  congestion  or  li3^eremla,  engorgement  of 
the  veins  of  a  part,  due  to  obstruction  of  the  venous  cir- 
culation. Venous  hyperemia  is  more  strictly  the  engorge- 
ment of  the  subcutaneous  veins,  or  superficial  venous  con- 
gestion.— Venous  duct.  See  ductus  venosus,  under  duc- 
tus.— Venous  hemorrhage,  bleeding  from  a  vein.  It  is 
distinguished  from  arterial  hemorrhage  by  the  darker  color 
of  the  blood  and  by  the  tact  that  it  occurs  in  a  steady 
stream,  and  not  In  forcible  jets,  as  when  an  artery  is  open- 
ed.—Venous  hum.  See  AMmi.— Venous  plexus.  See 
pleams. — Venous  pulse,  a  pulsation  occurring  in  a  vein, 
especially  that  which  exists  normally  in  the  jugular  veins. 
— Venous  radicles,  the  finest  beginnings  of  the  venous 
system,  continuous  with  the  capillaries.  Sometimes  erro- 
neously written  venous  radicals.— VenoTXB  sinus,  (a)  One 
of  the  various  large  veins  formed  in  the  substance  of  the 
dura  mater.  See  the  distinctive  names  under  sinus,  (b) 
A  natural  dilatation  of  a  vein,  or  a  cavity  into  which  two  or 
more  veins  empty  in  common.  In  different  cases  such  a 
sinus  may  correspond  to  the  auricle  of  a  heart,  to  a  cavity 
communicating  with  a  heart,  as  a  caval  vein,  or  to  a  cav- 
ity inclosing  a  heart,  as  the  so-called  pericardium  of  some 
invertebrates. 

venously  (ve'nus-li),  adv.  In  a  venous  manner ; 
as  respects  the  veins  or  venous  circulation. 

The  membranes  of  the  brain  were  venously  congested. 
Lancet,  1890, 1.  751. 

vent^  (vent),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  vente;  an  al- 
tered form  of  fent,  <  MB.  fente,  <  OP.  fente,  a 
slit,  cleft,  chink:  see  fent.  The  alteration  of 
fent  to.  vent  was  not  due  to  the  dial,  change 
shown  in  vat  tovfat,  vixen  f 01  fixen,  etc.,  but  to 
confusion  with  P.  vent,  wind  (see  vent^),  as 
if  orig.  '  an  air-hole.'  A  similar  confusion  ap- 
pears in  the  history  of  vent^  and  ventS,  which 
have  been  more  or  less  mixed  with  each  other 
and  with  w»*i.]  1.  A  small  aperture  leading 
out  of  or  into  some  inclosed  space;  any  small 
hole  or  opening  made  for  passage. 

Through  little  vents  and  crannies  of  the  place 
The  wind  wars  with  his  torch.    Shak.,  Luoreoe,  1. 310. 
Now  he  flings  about  his  burning  heat. 
As  in  a  furnace  an  ambitious  fire 
Whose  vent  is  stopt.      B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  ii.  2. 
Great  Builder  of  mankind,  why  hast  thou  sent 
Such  swelling  floods,  and  made  so  small  a  vent? 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iii.  8. 
Between  the  jaw  and  ear  the  jav'lin  went^ ; 
The  soul,  exhaling,  issn'd  at  the  vent. 

Pope,  niad,  xvt  738. 

2.  Specifically —  (a)  The  small  opening  into  the 
barrel  of  a  gun,  by  which  the  priming  comes 
in  contact  with  the  charge,  or  by  which  fire  is 
communicated  to  the  charge ;  a  touch-hole.  (6) 
The  opening  in  the  top  of  a  liarrel  to  allow  air 
to  pass  in  as  the  Uquid  is  drawn  out ;  also,  the 
vent-peg  with  which  the  opening  is  stopped. 

If  you  are  sent  down  in  haste  to  draw  any  drink,  and 
find  it  will  not  run,  do  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  opening  a 
vemt,  but  blow  strongly  into  the  fosset 

Smfl,  Directions  tb  Servants  (Butler). 

(c)  A  hollow  gimlet  used  to  make  an  opening 
in  a  cork  or  barrel,  in  order  to  draw  out  a  small 
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quantity  of  liquid  for  sampling ;  a  liquid-vent  or 
vent-faucet,  (d)  In  molding,  one  of  the  chan- 
nels or  passages  by  which  the  gases  escape  from 
the  mold,  (e)  The  flue  or  funnel  of  a  chimney. 
(/)  A  crenelle  or  loophole  in  an  embattled 
wall.  Oxford  Glossary,  {g)  In  steam-boilers, 
the  sectional  area  of  the  passage  for  gases, 
divided  by  the  length  of  the  same  passage  in 
feet.  Welster.  (ft)  In  musical  instruments  of  the 
wood  wind  group,  a  finger-hole,  (i)  The  end  of 
the  intestine,  especially  in  animals  below  mam- 
mals, in  which  the  posterior  orifice  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  discharges  the  products  of  the 
urogenital  organs  as  well  as  the  refuse  of  di- 
gestion, as  the  anus  of  a  bird  or  reptile ;  also, 
the  anal  pore  of  a  fish,  which,  when  distinct 
from  the  termination  of  the  intestine,  dis- 
charges only  the  milt  or  roe.  See  cut  under 
Terehratulidse. —  3.  A  slit  or  opening  in  a  gar- 
ment. 

Item,  j.  jaktet  of  red  felwet,  the  ventis  bounde  with  red 
lether.  Paston  Letters,  I.  476. 

The  coller  and  the  vente.        Assembly  of  Ladies,  Ixxvi. 

4.  An  escape  from  confinement,  as  for  some- 
thing pent  up ;  an  outlet. 

My  tears,  like  ruffling  winds  look'd  up  in  caves. 
Do  bustle  for  a  vent.    Ford,  Lover's  Melancholy,  v.  1. 
This  is  mischief  without  remedy,  a  stifling  and  obstruct- 
ing evil  that  hath  no  vent,  no  outtet,  no  passage  through. 
MUUm,  Eikonoklastes,  xxvii. 

5.  Utterance;  expression;  voice. 

Free  vent  of  words  love's  fire  doth  assuage. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  334. 
Madam,  you  seem  to  stifle  your  Besentment :  Tou  had 
better  give  it  Vent.     Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  v.  13. 
The  poor  little  Jackdaw, 
When  the  monks  he  saw. 
Feebly  gave  vent  to  the  ghost  of  a  caw. 

Barha/m,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  1.  212. 

6t.  A  discharge ;  an  emission. 

Here  on  her  breast 
There  is  a  vent  of  blood. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  v.  2.  352. 
To  give  vent  to,  to  suffer  to  escape  or  break  out ;  keep 
no  longer  pent  up;  as,  to  give  vent  to  auger. — To  serve 
the  vent.  See  served. — To  take  veut,  to  become  known ; 
get  abroad. 
Whereby  the  particular  design  took  vent  beforehand. 

Sir  H.  Wottan. 

vent^  (vent),  V.  t.  [<  vent^,  n.]  1.  To  let  out 
at  a  vent ;  make  an  opening  or  outlet  for ;  give 
passage  to;  emit;  let  pass. 

How  earnest  thou  to  be  the  siege  of  this  moon-calf?  can 
he  vent  Trinculos?  Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  2.  111. 

He  vented  a  sigh  e'en  now,  I  thought  he  would  have 
blown  up  the  church. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iiL  1. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  vent ;  make  a  vent  in. 
The  gun  is  then  vented.  ITre,  Diet.,  IV.  82. 
It  is  usually  necessary  to  vent  the  punch  by  a  small  hole. 

Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  CXXIL  331. 

3.  To  give  utterance,  expression,  or  publicity 
to;  especially,  to  report;  publish;  promulgate; 
hence,  to  circulate. 

In  his  brain 
...  he  hath  strange  places  cramm'd 
With  observation,  the  which  he  vents 
In  mangled  forms. 

SMk.,  As  yon  Like  11^  iL  7.  41. 
Let  rash  report  run  on ;  the  breath  that  vents  It 
Will,  like  a  bubble,  break  itself  at  last. 

Ford,  'Tis  Pity,  iv.  1. 
After  many  speeches  to  and  fro,  at  last  she  was  so  full 
as  she  could  not  contain,  but  vented  her  revelations. 

Winthropi  Hist.  New  England,  I.  294. 
And  when  mens  discontents  grow  ripe  there  seldom 
wants  a  plausible  occasion  to  vent  them. 

Stillingfleet,  Sermons,  II.  iv. 
As  children  of  weak  age 
Lend  life  to  the  dumb  stones 
Whereon  to  vent  their  rage. 

M.  Arnold,  Empedocles  on  Etna,  i. 

4.  Eeflexively,  to  free  one's  self ;  relieve  one's 
self  by  giving  vent  to  something. 

Adams  frequently  vented  himself  jn  ejaculations  during 
then;  journey.  Fielding,  Joseph  Andrews,  ii.  10. 

vent^t  (vent),  n.  [<  OP.  vent,  wind,  air,  breath, 
scent,  smell,  vapor,  puff,  =  Sp.  viento  =  Pg.  It. 
vento,  <  L.  ventus,  wind,  =  E.  wvnd :  see  wind^, 
and  cf.  vent^,  v.,  and  venti,  n.]  1.  Scent;  the 
odor  left  on  the  ground  by  which  the  track  of 
game  is  followed  in  the  chase. 
When  my  hound  doth  straine  upon  good  vent. 

Turbermlle. 

Let  me  have  war,  say  I ;  it  exceeds  peace  as  far  as  day 

does  night;  it  s  sprltely, waking, audible,  and  full  otvenL 

Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  5.  238. 

Vera  is  a  technical  term  In  hunting  to  ejtpress  the  scent. 

Ing  of  the  game  by  the  hounds  employed  in  the  chase. 

Edinburgh  Rev.,  CXXXVL  176. 
2.  In  hunting,  the  act  of  taking  breath  or  air. 
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The  Otter  .  .  .  you  may  now  see  above  water  at  vent, 
and  the  dogs  close  with  him. 

/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  59. 

vent^  (vent),  v.  [<  F.  venter,  blow,  pufi  (as  the 
wind),  <  vent,  the  wind:  see  vent^,  n.,  and  of. 
vent\v.']  I.t  trans.  To  seent,  as  a  hound;  smell; 
snuff  up ;  wind. 

I  have  seen  the  houndes  passe  by  such  a  hart  within  a 
yard  of  him  and  never  vent  him.  .  .  .  When  he  smelleth 
or  venteth  anything  we  say  be  hath  this  or  that  in  the  wind. 

Turbemille. 
Bearing  his  nostrils  up  into  the  wind, 
A  sweet  fresh  feeding  thought  that  he  did  vent. 

Drayton,  Mooncalf. 
To  Tent  up,  to  lift  so  as  to  give  air. 

But  the  brave  Mayd  would  not  disarmed  bee. 

But  onely  vented  up  her  umbriere, 

And  BO  did  let  her  goodly  visage  to  appere. 

Spemer,  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  42. 

H.  intrans.  1.  To  open  or  expand  the  nos- 
trils to  the  air ;  sniff;  snuff;  snort. 

After  the  manner  of  a  drunkarde,  that  venteth  for  the 
best  wine.     Ouevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577),  p.  344. 
See  how  he  venteth  into  the  wynd. 

^tenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  February. 

2.  In  hunting,  to  take  hreath  or  air. 

Now  have  at  him  [an  otter]  with  Eilbuck,  for  he  vents 
again.  /.  Wdltmi,  Complete  Angler,  p.  69. 

When  the  otter  vents  or  comes  to  the  surface  to  breathe. 
Eneyc.  Brit.,  XII.  396. 

3.  To  draw,  as  a  chimney,  or  a  house,  room, 
etc.,  by  means  of  a  chimney. 

Forbye  the  ghaist,  the  Oreen  Boom  disna  vera  weel  in  a 
high  wind.  Scott,  Antiquary,  xi. 

vent*  (vent),  n.  [<  OF.  vente,  F.  vente,  sale, 
place  of  sale,  market,  =  Sp.  venta,  a  sale,  a  mar- 
ket, also  an  inn  (hacer  venta,  put  up  at  an  inn), 
=  Pg.  venda  =  It.  vendita,  a  sale,  <  ML.  ven- 
dita,  a  sale,  <  L.  vendere,  pp.  venditus,  sell :  see 
vend^.  Cf.  w»i*.]  1.  The  act  of  selling ;  sale. 
[Bare.] 

An  order  was  taken  that  from  henceforth  no  printer  shall 
print  or  put  to  vent  any  English  book  but  such  as  shall 
first  be  examined  by  Mr.  Secretary  Fetre,  Mr.  Secretary 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Cecil,  or  the  one  of  them,  and  allowed  by 
the  same.  .  .  .  13th  August,  1549. 

US.  Privy  Council  Book,  quoted  in  E.  W.  Dixon's  Hist. 
[Church  of  Eng.,  xvi.,  note. 

The  vent  of  ten  millions  of  pounds  of  this  commodity, 
now  locked  up  by  the  operation  of  an  injudicious  tax,  and 
rotting  in  the  warehouses  of  the  company,  would  have 
prevented  all  this  distress.  Burke,  Amer.  Taxation. 

2.  Opportunity  to  sell;  market. 

We  be  vncertaine  what  vent  or  sale  you  shall  flnde  in 
Persia.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  342. 

Pepper.  .  .  grows  here  verywellyand  might  be  had  in 
great  plenty,  it  it  had  any  vent. 

Jt.  Knox  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  336). 

There  is  in  a  manner  no  vent  for  any  commodity  except 
wool.  Sir  W.  Temple,  Miscellanies,  p.  11. 

vent^t  (vent),  v.  t.  [<  vent^,  n.  Cf.  vend\  «;.] 
To  vend;  sell. 

Whereas  other  English  Marchants  in  one  small  Towne 
of  Oermania  vemt  60  or  80  thowsand  clothes  yearlie. 

Q.  FletcTier,  quoted  in  Ellis's  Lit.  Letters,  p.  83. 
Familiar  with  the  prices 
Of  oil  and  com,  with  when  and  where  to  vent  them. 

Massinger,  Great  Duke  of  Florence,  ii.  2. 

vent*t  (vent),  n.  [<  Sp.  venta,  an  iim,  prop,  a 
market  or  place  of  sale :  see  ventK^    An  inn. 

Our  house 
Is  but  a  vent  of  need,  that  now  and  then 
Receives  a  guest,  between  the  greater  towns, 
As  they  come  late. 

Fletcher  (and  awAhef),  Love's  Pilgrimage,  1. 1. 

venta  (ven'ta),  w.  [Sp.  venta,  an  inn:  see  vent^.l 
Same  as  verii^.    Scott. 

ventage  (ven'taj),  n.     [<  venf^  +  -age.'\    A 

small  nole ;  specifically,  in  musical  instruments 

of  the  wood  wind  group,  a  vent  or  finger-hole. 

Govern  these  ventagesmtii  your  fingers  and  thumb. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2.  373. 
I  would  have  their  bodies 
Burnt  in  a  coal-pit  with  the  ventage  stopped. 

Webster,  Duchess  of  Malfl,  ii.  5. 

ventailt,  ventaillet  (ven'tal),  n.  [MB.  ven- 
taile,  ventayle,  <  OF.  ventaille,  the  breathing  part 
of  a  helmet,  <«>«»*,  wind,  air, breath:  se&venl^. 
Cf.  aventaile.']    Same  as  aventaile. 

Galashin  helde  his  f  elowe  at  the  grounde,  and  with  that 
oon  hande  hilde  hym  by  the  ventaUe,  and  his  swerde  in 
the  tother  hande  redy  to  smyten  of  his  heed. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  571. 
Ettsoones  they  gan  their  wrothfuU  bands  to  bold. 
And  VentaHes  reare  each  other  to  behold. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  viii.  12. 

ventannat  (ven-tan'a),  n.     [<  Sp.  ventana, 

window,  window-shutter,  nostril,  orig.  opening 

for  wind  (cf.  window,  Ut.  '  wind-eye  '),<!'.  ven- 

tus,  wind:  see  venf^.']    A  window.     [Bare.] 

What  after  pass'd 

Was  far  from  the  ventanna  where  I  sate. 

Dryden,  Conquest  of  Granada,  i.  1. 
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ventaylettf,  ».  [ME.,  dim.  of  ventail.2  Same 
as  aventaile. 

Item,  V  ventaylettes  of  bassenets.  Item,  vj.  peces  of 
mayje.  Paston  Letters,  I.  487. 

vent-bit  (vent'bit),  n.  A  bit  for  boring  or  for 
enlarging  the  vent  of  a  gun. 

vent-DUSning  (vent'bush'ing),  n.  A  cylindrical 
piece  of  metal,  generally  of  copper,  which  is 
inserted  through  the  walls  of  a  cannon  over  or 
in  rear  of  the  seat  of  the  charge.  A  hole  driven 
through  its  axis  forms  the  vent  throu^  which  the  charge 
is  ignited.  The  vent-bushing  prevents  the  destruction  of 
the  metal  (especially  in  bronze  cannon)  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  vent  from  the  heat  and  erosion  of  the  escaping  gases. 
Also  called  vent-piece. 

vent-cock  (vent'kok),  n.  A  device  for  admit- 
ting air  to  a  vessel  when  liquid  is  to  be  drawn 
out,  or  for  allowing  gases  to  escape,  it  usually 
has  the  form  of  a  valve  or  faucet,  and  is  designed  to  be 
screwed  or  driven  into  the  cask,  etc.    E.  H.  Enight. 

vent-cover  (vent'kuv"6r),  n.  Apiece  of  leather 
placed  over  the  vent  of  a  cannon  to  keep  the 
box  dry.  it  is  secured  in  place  by  straps  and  buckles, 
and  has  in  the  middle  a  copper  spike  which  enters  the 
vent  of  the  piece.    E.  H.  Enight. 

vented  (ven'ted),  a.  [<  vent^  +  -erf.]  In  or- 
nith.,  having  the  erissum  or  vent-feathers  as 
specified  by  a  qualifying  word:  as,  ledHiented; 
jeUow^ented. 

venteri  (ven'tfer),  n.  [<  venti  +  -ei-i.]  One 
who  vents  or  gives  vent  (to) ;  one  who  utters, 
reports,  or  publishes. 

What  do  these  superfluities  signifle  but  that  the  venter 
of  them  doth  little  skill  the  use  of  speech? 

Barrow,  Sermons,  I.  xv. 

venter^  (ven'ter),  n.  [In  def.  1  <  OP.  ventre, 
F.  ventre  =It.  ventre;  in  defs.  2  and  3  directly 
<  L.  venter,  the  belly,  womb.]  1.  The  womb; 
and  hence,  in  legal  language,  mother:  as,  A 
has  a  son  B  by  one  venter,  and  a  daughter  C 
by  another  venter;  children  by  different  ven- 
ters.—  2.  In  anat.  andgool.,  the  belly;  the  ab- 
domen. Hence  —  (o)  The  whole  ventral  aspect  or  sur- 
face of  the  body,  opposite  the  back ;  opposed  to  dorsum. 
(&t)  One  of  the  three  large,  as  if  bellying,  cavities  of  the 
body  containing  viscera :  as,  the  venter  of  the  head,  of  the 
thorax,  and  of  the  abdomen :  collectively  called  the  three 
venters,  (c)  Some  swelling  or  protuberant  part ;  specif- 
ically, the  fleshy  belly  of  a  muscle.  See  biventer,  digas- 
trie,  n.  (d)  The  belly  or  concavity  of  a  bone,  as  opposed 
to  its  dorsum  or  convexity.  [Little  used,  except  in  two 
of  the  phrases  below.] 

3.  In  orrdth.,  the  lower  belly  or  abdomen,  con- 
sidered as  to  its  surface. 

Abdomen  .  .  .  has  been  unnecessarily  divided  into  epi- 
gastrium or  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  venter  or  lower  belly ; 
but  these  terms  are  rarely  used. 

Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  961. 

4.  In  entom. :  (a)  The  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men. (6)  The  under  surface :  as,  the  venter  of 
the  caterpillar. — 5.  In  bot.,  the  enlarged  basal 
part  of  an  archegonium,  in  which  the  oophore 
is  formed.—  in  ventre  sa  mere.  See  in  ventre. — 
Venter  of  the  Ilium,  the  iliac  fossa.— Venter  of  the 
scapula,  the  scapular  fossa — Venter  propendens,  an- 
teversion  of  the  uterus.— Venter  reuum,  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney. 

vent-faucet  (vent'fll"set),  n.  A  hollow  gimlet 
or  boring-instrument  used  to  make  a  vent- 
hole  in  a  cask  or  other  wooden  vessel,  and  to 
give  vent  to  the  liquid.  Sometimes  a  corkscrew  and 
brush  are  combined  with  it,  and  it  may  be  used  to  open 
ordinary  bottles.    Also  vent-peg.    E.  H.  Enight. 

vent-feather  (vent'feTH"4r),  n.  In  orrdth.,  one 
of  the  under  tail-coverts ;  a  crissal  feather  lying 
under  the  tail,  behind  the  anus.  See  erissum, 
tectrices. 

vent-field  (vent'feld),  n.  In  ordnance,  a  raised 
plate  or  tablet  through  which  the  vent  is  bored. 
When  the  modem  percussion-look  is  used,  the 
vent-field  serves  to  support  it. 

vent-gage  (vent'gaj),  n.  A  wire  of  prescribed 
size  for  measuring  the  diameter  of  a  vent. 

vent-gimlet  (vent'gim"let),  n.  In  ordnance, 
an  implement  or  tool,  similar  to  a  priming- wire, 
made  of  steel  wire,  and  tempered.  It  has  a 
gimlet-point,  and  is  used  for  boring  out  ordi- 
nary obstructions  in  the  vent  of  a  gun. 

vent-hole  (vent'hol),  n.  1.  A  vent. —  2.  A 
buttonhole  at  the  wrist  of  a  shirt.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

venticular  (ven-tik'u-lar),  a.  Consisting  of 
small  holes  or  vents.    [Erroneous.] 

Distinguished  from  genuine  examples  by  the  so-called 

"venticular  perforations  of  the  mezail,"  or  breathing  holes. 

Atltenxum,  Oct.  14, 1882,  p.  602. 

ventiduct  (ven'ti-dukt),  n.  [<  L.  ventus,  wind, 
-f  ductus,  channel :  see  dtict.^  In  arch.,  a  pas- 
sage for  wind  or  air;  a  subterraneous  passage 
or  pipe  for  ventilating  apartments.    Gwilt. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  there  are  divers  vents,  out  of 
which  exceeding  cold  winds  doe  continually  issue,  such 
as  by  venteduets  from  the  vast  caves  above  Padua  they  let 
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into  their  rooms  at  their  pleasure,  to  qualifle  the  heat  of 
the  summer.  Sandys,  Travailed  p.  103. 

ventil  (ven'tU),  n.  [<  L.  ventulus,  a  breeze 
(venUlare,  ventilate) :  see  venUlate.^  In  musi- 
cal_  wind-instruments,  a  valve,  either  (a)  such 
as  is  described  under  vahe,  or  (&)  specifically, 
in  organ-building,  a  shutter  in  a  wind-trunk, 
whereby  the  wind  may  be  admitted  to  or  cut 
off  from  two  or  more  stops  at  once,  in  some  or- 
gans the  use  of  many  sections  of  the  instruments  may 
be  thus  controlled  by  a  single  motion  of  a  stop-knob  or 
pedal. 

ventilahle  (ven'ti-la-bl),  a.  [<  venUl-ate  + 
-afiZe.]    Capable  of  being  ventilated. 

The  sleeping  room  is  rarely  ventHaile,  and  still  more 
rarely  ventilated.         PhUaddphia  Times,  Feb.  28, 1886. 

ventilabrum  (ven-ti-la'brum),  n.  [L.,  a  win- 
nowing-fan,  <  venUlare,  winnow:  see  ventilate.'] 
Eccles.,  same  asflabelVum,  1. 

ventilate  (ven'ti-lat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ven- 
tilated, yyt.  ventilating.  [<  Xi.ventilatus,  pp.  of 
ventilare  (>  It.  venUlare  =  Sp.  Pg.  venUlar  =  F. 
venUler),  toss  in  the  air,  esp.  toss  grain  in  the 
air  in  order  to  cleanse  it  from  chalf,  fan,  win- 
now, <  ventulus,  a  breeze,  dim.  of  ventus,  wind: 
see  «e»<2.]     i.  To  winnow;  fan. 

Again  I  tell  you,  it  is  required  of  us,  not  merely  that 
we  place  the  grain  in  a  gamer,  but  that  we  venlAbde  and 
sift  It;  that  we  separate  the  full  from  the  empty,  the 
faulty  from  the  sound. 

Landor,  Imag.  Conv.,  Aristoteles  and  Caliisthenes. 

2.  To  admit  air  to;  expose  to  the  free  passage 
of  air  or  wind;  supply  with  fresh  air;  purify 
by  expulsion  of  foul  air:  as,  to  venUlate  a  room. 

In  close,  low,  and  dirty  alleys  the  air  is  penn'd  up,  and 
obstructed  from  being  ventilated  by  the  winds.     Ha/ney. 

3.  To  purify  by  supplies  of  fresh  air ;  provide 
air  for  in  respiration  by  means  of  lungs  or  gills ; 
aerate;  oxygenate:  as,  the  lungs  venUlate  the 
blood. — 4.  To  expose  to  common  consideration 
or  criticism;  submit  to  free  examination  and 
discussion ;  make  public. 

I  ventyUUe,  I  blowe  tydynges  or  a  mater  abrode.  .  .  . 
He  is  nat  worthy  to  be  a  counsaylour  that  ventylateth  the 
maters  abrode.  Palsgrave,  p.  766. 

On  Saturday  (yesterday  sennight)  Sir  Kichard  Weston's 
case  concerning  certain  lands  and  manors  he  sues  for, 
which  his  ancestors  sold,  was  ventilated  in  the  Stair  Cham- 
ber. Court  and  Times  of  Charles  I.,  IL  98. 

My  object  in  this  lecture  is  not  to  ventilate  dogmas,  to 
impress  any  principle,  moral  or  political,  or  to  justify  any 
foregone  conclusion. 

StvXbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  167. 

Ventilated  bucket.   See  bucket. 

ventilating-brick  (ven'ti-la-ting-brik),  n.  A 
large  brick  perforated  so  as  with  others  to  form 
a  passage  or  channel  which  can  serve  for  pur- 
poses of  heating,  ventilation,  etc. 

ventilating-heater  (ven'ti-la-ting-he'''t6r),  n. 
A  stove  or  heater  so  arranged  that  its  draft 
draws  in  outside  air,  which  is  heated  and  dis- 
charged into  the  interior  of  a  building. 

ventilating-millstone  (ven ' ti-la-ting-miF- 
ston),  n.  A  millstone  connected  with  a  suc- 
tion or  air-blast  which  passes  a  current  of  air 
through  its  grooves. 

Trentilating-saw  (ven'ti-la-ting-sa),  n.  A  saw 
the  web  of  which  is  perforated,  so  that  the  cir- 
culation of  air  may  prevent  excessive  heating 
of  the  blade.  The  perforation  also  facilitates 
the  discharge  of  sawdust. 

ventilation  (ven-ti-la'shon),  n.  [<  F.  venUla- 
tion  =  Sp.  ventilacion  =  Pg.  venUlagdlo  =  It.  ven- 
Ulazione,  <  L.  ventilatioin-),  an  airing,  <  «e»tj- 
?are,  air,  ventilate :  see  ventilate."]  It.  The  act 
of  fanning  or  blowing. 

The  soil,  .  .  .  worn  with  too  frequent  culture,  must  Ue 
fallow  for  a  while,  till  it  has  recruited  its  exhausted  salts, 
and  again  enriched  itself  by  the  ventilations  of  the  air. 

Addison,  Freeholder,  No.  40. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  replacing  foul  or  vi- 
tiated air,  in  any  confined  space,  with  pure  air ; 
the  theory,  method,  or  practice  of  supplying 
buildings,  ships,  mines,  chimneys,  air-shafts, 
etc.,  with  pure  air. 

Insuring  for  the  labouring  man  better  ventilation. 

F.  W.  Hobertson. 

3.  Aeration  of  the  blood  or  the  body  by  means 
of  respiratory  organs;  admission  of  air  in 
respiration. 

Procure  the  blood  a  free  course,  ventUation,  and  tran- 
spiration.  Harvey. 

4.  The  act  of  bringing  to  notice  and  discus- 
sion; public  exposition;  free  discussion:  as, 
the  ventilation  of  abuses  or  grievances. 

The  ventilation  at  these  points  diffused  them  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  world.  Bp.  Hall,  Old  Beligion,  ii. 

5t.  Utterance;  expression;  vent. 
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To  his  .  .  .  Secretary,  Dr.  Mason,  whom  he  [Backing- 
ham]  laid  in  Pallet  near  him,  for  natural  Ventilation  of  his 
thoughts,  he  would  .  .  .  break  out  into  bitter  and  pas- 
sionate £ruptions.  Sir  H.  Wotbon,  Reliquise,  p.  227. 
FleUTun  method  of  ventUatlozL    SeepZenum, 

Ventilative  (ven'ti-la-tiv),  a.  [<  ventilate  + 
-i»e.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  ventilation;  adapted 
to  secure  ventilation;  ventilating:  as,  venUla- 
Uve  appliances. 

ventilator  (ven'ti-la-tor),  n.  [<  P.  venUlateur 
=  Sp.  Pg.  venUlador  =  It.  ventilaiore,  <  L.  ven- 
Ulator,  a  winnower,  <  ventilare,  winnow,  venti- 
late: see  ventilate.']  One  who  or  that  which 
ventilates,  (a)  Any  device  for  replacing  foul  by  pure 
air.  (&)  One  who  or  that  which  -brings  some  matt^  to 
public  notice,  as  a  speaker  or  a  newspaper. 

ventilator-deflector  (ven'ti-la-tor-de-flek"tgr), 
n.  A  plate  so  placed  in  a  railroad-car  as  to  Re- 
flect the  air  into  or  out  of  the  car,  under  the  im- 
pulse of  the  motion  of  the  train. 

ventilator-hood  (ven'ti-la-tor-hM)  ,n.  A  shield 
above  a  ventilator  on  the  outside  of  a  raUroad- 
oar,  to  protect  it  from  sparks,  cinders,  or  rain : 
sometimes  serving  also  as  a  deflector. 

venting-holet  (ven'ting-hol),  n.    A  vent-hole. 
Certaine  out-caste,  tunnels,  or  venting-Tioles. 

HoUand,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxxi.  3. 

ventless  (vent'les),  a.  [<  venf^  +  -less.']  Hav- 
ing no  vent  or  outlet. 

Like  to  a  restlesse,  vetiHeBse  flame  of  fire, 

That  laine  would  flnde  the  way  streight  to  aspire. 

Damee,  Microcosmos,  p.  61. 

Ventose^t  (veu'tos),  a.  [=  F.  venteux  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  ventose,  <  L.  ventosus,  full  of  wind,  windy,  < 
venttis,  wind:  see  ventK]  Windy;  flatulent. 
Bailey,  1731. 

ventose^t  (ven'tos),  n.  [<  OP.  ventose,  ventome, 
<  ML.  ventosa,  a  cupping-glass,  fem.  of  L.  »e»- 
tosas,  full  of  wind :  see  ventose^,  a.]  A  cupping- 
glass. 

Hollow  concaTities,  .  .  .  like  to  verOoaea  or  cupping 
glasses.  HMani,  tr.  of  Pliny,  ix.  29. 

Ventose^  (von-t6z'),?s.  [P.,  <  L.  ventosus:  see 
ventose^,  a.]  The  sixth  month  of  the  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  Prenoh  revolutionary  calendar, 
beginning  (in  1794)  Pebruary  19th,  and  ending 
March  20th. 

ventosityt  (ven-tos'i-ti),  n.  [<  P.  ventositS  = 
Pr.  ventositat  =  Sp!  ventosidad  =  Pg.  ventosi- 
dade  =  It.  ventositct,  <  LL.  ventosita(t-)s,  windi- 
ness,  <  L.  ventosus,  windy :  see  vent^.]  1 .  Win- 
diaess;  flatulence. 

If  there  be  any  danger  of  ventosity,  .  .  .  then  you  shall 
use  decoctions. 

ChUmead,  tr.  of  Ferrand's  Love  and  Melancholy. 

2.  Empty  pride;  vainglory;  inflated  vanity. 

The  quality  of  knowledge  .  ,  .  hath  in  It  some  nature 
of  venom  or  malignity,  and  some  effects  of  that  venom, 
which  is  ventosity  or  swelling. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i. 

ventouset,  "■  [MB.  ventousen,  ventusen,  <  OP. 
ventouser,  cup,  <  ventoitse,  ventose,  a  cupping- 
glass:  see  ventose^,  n.]    To  cup. 

Nother  veyne-blood,  re  ventusinge, 
Ne  drinke  of  herbes  may  ben  his  helpinge. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 1889. 

ventoyt,  n.  [<  OP.  ventau,  a  fan,  <  vent,  wind, 
air:  aeevent^.]    A  fan. 

One  of  you  open  the  casements,  t'other  take  a  ventoy 
and  gently  cool  my  face. 

MidMeton,  Blurt,  Master-Constable,  iL  2, 

vent-peg  (vent'peg),  n.  1 .  A  plug,  as  of  wood, 
for  stopping  the  vent  of  a  barrel. 

Pulling  out  the  veni^peg  of  the  table-beer,  and  trying  to 
peep  down  into  the  barrel  through  the  hole. 

Dickens,  Chimes,  iv. 
2.  Same  as  vent-faucet. 

vent-piece  (vent  pes),  n.  1.  In  ordnance,  same 
as  vent-bushing. — 2.  In  a  breech-loading  gun, 
the  block  which  closes  the  rear  of  the  base. 

vent-pin  (vent'pin),  n.    Same  as  vent-peg,  1. 

vent-pipe  (vent'pip),  n.  An  escape-pipe,  as 
for  air  or  steam. 

vent-plng  (vent'plug),  Ji.  1.  Same  as  «;e»*^e.9, 
1. —  2.  Anything  used  to  stop  the  vent  of  a  gun 
while  it  is  being  sponged,  the  object  being  to 
insure  the  complete  extinction  of  any  sparks 
that  remain  from  the  last  cartridge  fired.  The 
vent-plng  is  pressed  into  place  by  the  thumb  of  one  of 
the  artillerists,  while  another  pushes  home  the  sponge. 

vent-punch  (vent'punch),  n.  An  instrument 
for  removing  obstructions  from  the  vent  of  a 
gun. 

ventrad  (ven'trad),  adv.  [<  L.  venter,  the  belly, 
+  -adS.]  In  eool.  and  anat.,  to  or  toward  the 
belly  or  ventral  surface  or  aspect  of  the  body : 
noting  direction  or  relative  situation :  opposed 
to  dorsad  or  neurad,  and  equivalent  to  hemad  or 
sternad:  as,  the  heart  is  situated  ventrad  of  the 
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spinal  column;  the  coeliac  axis  branches  ven- 
trad of  the  aorta. 

ventral  (ven'tral),  a.  and  n.  [<  P.  ventral  = 
Sp.  Pg.  ventral  =  It.  ventrale,  <  L.  ventralis,  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  belly  or  stomach,  <  venter, 
belly,  stomach :  see  «e««er2.]  I.  a.  1.  In.  anat. 
and  zool. :  (o)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  venter, 
in  any  sense;  forming  a  venter;  contained  in 
a  venter;  having  a  venter;  hollowed  out  like  a 
venter;  bellying;  abdominal;  uterine:  as,  ven- 
tral walls  or  cavities;  ventral  viscera;  the  i>6»- 
tral  surface  of  the  ilium  or  scapula ;  ventral  fins. 
(6)  Placed  ventrad  in  the  body ;  situated  on  the 
side  or  aspect  of  the  body  opposite  the  dorsal 
or  back  aspect;  anterior  or  inferior;  hemal. — 
2.  In  bot.,  belonging  to  the  anterior  surface  of 
anjrthing :  as,  a  ventral  suture,  which  is  the  line 
running  down  the  front  of  a  carpel  on  the  side 
next  the  axis:  the  opposite  of  dorsal — Ventral 
chord,  in  entom.,  the  ventral  nervous  chord  with  its  gan- 
glia.—Ventral  fln,  in  ichth.,  a  ventral.  See  II.,  1.— Ven- 
tral folds,  in  Tunicata,  upstanding  margins  of  the  sides 
of  the  ventral  groove.— Ventral  groove,  in  Tunicata,  the 
hypobranchial  groove,  lying  in  5ie  ventral  median  line 
of  the  branchial  chamber;  the  endostyle.— Ventral  her- 
nia, a  hernia  traversing  the  abdominal  wall  at  any  point 
other  than  the  groin  or  umbilicus.— Ventral  lanunse, 
in  enibryol.  See  lamina.— 'Veotial  medulla,  the  ven- 
tral ganglionic  chain  of  the  sympathetic  system.  Gegen- 
baur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  150.— Ventral  oars.  See 
oari. — Ventral  ossifications,  bones  developed  in  the 
walls  of  the  belly  of  some  mammals  (as  marsupials)  and 
many  reptiles.  See  cuts  xmdevlcfithyomuria  and  Pleswsau- 
nes.— Ventral  segment,  in  acousucs,  same  as  loop\  3. 

II,  n.  1.  In  ichth.,  a  ventral  fin;  one  of  the 
posterior  or  pelvic  pair  of  fins,  corresponding 
to  the  hind  limbs  of  higher  vertebrates,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  the  pectorals :  so  called  irre- 
spective of  their  actual  position:  as,  ventrals 
thoracic  or  jugular.  Abbreviated  V.  or  v. — 2. 
In  entom.,  one  of  the  segments  of  the  abdomen 
as  seen  from  beneath,  especially  in  Coleoptera. 
They  are  distinguished  as  first,  second,  etc., 
counting  backward.    See  urite,  uromere. 

ventralis  (ven-tra'lis),  n.;  pi.  ventrales  (-lez). 
[NL. :  see  ventral.]    In  ichth^  a  ventral  fin. 

ventrally  (ven'tral-i),  ado.  In  a  ventral  situa- 
tion or  direction ;  on  or  toward  the  belly ;  with 
respect  to  the  venter. 

ventralmost  (ven'tral-most),  a.  Nearest  to 
the  ventral  aspect  of'the  body. 

ventralward,  ventralwards  (ven'tral-ward, 
-wardz),  adv.  [<  ventral  +  -ward,  -wards.] 
Same  as  ventrad. 

The  first  fold  .  .  .  sends  off  in  the  course  of  the  third 
day  a  branch  or  bud-like  process  from  its  anterior  edge. 
This  branch,  starting  from  near  the  dorsal  beginning  of 
the  fold,  runs  ventraXwards  and  forwards. 

Foster  and  Ba^our,  Embryol.,  p.  164. 

ventric  (ven'trik),  a.  [<  L.  venter,  belly,  +  -ic] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  stomach.     [Rare.] 

"Magisterartis  .  .  .  venter,"  says  Persius,  the  art  of  ac- 
curate timekeeping  is  ventric. 

Mortimer  Collins,  Thoughts  in  my  Garden,  I.  41. 

ventricle  (ven'tri-kl),  n.  [<  p.  ventricule  =  Sp. 
ventrioulo  =  Pg.  venmoulo  =  It.  ventricolo,  <  L. 
ventriculus,  beUy,  stomach,  ventricle  (sc.  cordis, 
of  the  heart),  dim.  of  venter,  stomach:  see  ven- 
ter^.] It.  The  belly ;  the  stomach. 
My  ventricle  digests  what  is  in  It.  Sir  X.  Hate. 

2.  The  womb ;  the  productive  organ,  literally 
or  figuratively.        • 

Begot  in  the  ventricle  of  memory. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  Iv.  2.  70. 

3.  In  anat.  and  eool.,  some  small  cavity  of  the 
body;  a  hollow  part  or  organ;  a  ventriculus: 

variously  applied Chyllflc  ventricle.   Seechylific. 

—  Comua  of  the  ventricles  of  Idle  brain.  See  comu. 
—Hypoaiian  ventricle.  See  Rypoanors.- olfactory 
ventncle,  a  cavity  in  the  olfactory  lobe  of  the  brain,  con- 
tinuous with  the  lateral  ventricle.  It  exists  nonn£dly  in 
the  fetus,  but  is  only  occasionally  found  in  the  adult.— 
Flneal  ventricle.  SeepimeoZ.— Sylvian  ventricle.  See 
Sylvian^.  —Ventricle  of  ArantlUS,  that  part  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  of  the  brain  which  extends  down  into  the  spinal 
cord  and  forma  the  upper  part  of  the  central  canal.— Ven- 
tricle of  the  cerebellum,  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the 
brain ;  the  raetepicoelia.— Ventricle  of  the  corpus  cal- 
losum,  a  furrow  between  the  upper  surface  of  the  great 
transverse  commissure  of  the  braiu  and  the  gyrus  forni- 
catus,  or  lip  of  each  hemisphere,  which  rests  upon  the 
corpus  callosum.— Ventricle  of  the  larynx,  a  fossa  on 
either  side,  between  the  false  and  true  vocal  cords  of  that 
side,  which  leads  up  by  a  narrow  opening  into  the  laryn- 
geal pouch,  or  sacculus  laryngis. — Ventricles  Of  the 
brain,  a  series  of  connecting  cavities,  containing  fluid, 
within  the  l)rain,  continuous  with  the  central  cavity  of 
the  spinal  cord.  They  are  the  remains  of  the  original 
neural  canal,  formed  by  a  folding  over  of  the  epiblast. 
The  lateral  ventricles  are  found  one  in  each  hemisphere ; 
they  communicate  with  each  other  and  with  the  third  ven- 
tricle through  the  foramen  of  Monro.  The  third  ventri- 
cle lies  between  the  optic  thalamL  It  communicates 
with  the  fourth  ventricle  through  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius. 
The  fourth  ventricle  lies  between  the  cerebellum  and 
the  pons  and  medulla.    The  so-called  fifth  ventricle,  or 
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pseudoccele,  has  no  connection  with  the  other  cerebral 
ventricles,  being  of  a  different  nature  and  simply  a  small 
interval  between  the  right  and  left  layers  of  the  septum 
lucidnm.  The  cerebral  ventricles  or  cceliss  have  lately 
been  systematically  named  in  a  morphological  vocabulary 
which  is  irrespective  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  human 
brain,  and  based  on  the  encephalomeres  of  vertebrates. 
See  aula,  2,  coelia,  diacoelia.  encephaloctele,  epiccelia,  meso- 
ccelia,  metacoelia,  metepiccdia,  proecelia,  rhinocoelia,  and 
cuts  \iDdei encephdlon,  Rana,  and  Petromyzontidee.—Vea- 
tricles  of  the  heart,  the  two  chambers  in  the  heart 
which  receive  the  blood  from  the  auricles  and  propel  it 
into  the  arteries.  The  right  ventricle  forces  the  venous 
blood  coming  from  the  right  auricle  into  the  pulmonary 
artery,  and  thence  through  the  lungs.  The  left  ventricle 
receives  the  arterial  blood  from  the  left  auricle  and  pro- 
pels it  through  the  aorta  and  the  rest  of  the  systemic  ar- 
terial system.  See  outs  under  heart,  lung,  Pdyplacophora, 
and  Lamellibranchiaia. 

ventricornu  (ven-tri-k6r'nu),  n. ;  pi.  ventricor- 
nua  (-nu-a).  [NL.,  <  L.  venter,  belly,  +  cornu, 
horn.]  '  'fhe  ventral  or  anterior  horn  or  curved 
extension  of  gray  matter  in  the  substance  of 
the  spinal  cord.     See  second  out  under  spinal. 

ventricomual  (ven-tri-k6r'nu-al),  a.  [<  ventri- 
cornu -t-  -al]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ventri- 
cornu. Buclc's  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  VIII, 
528. 

ventricose  (ven'tri-kos),  a.  [<  L.  venter  (ventr-), 
belly,  +  -ic  +  -ose.]  1.  Having  a  large  abdo- 
men; corpulent.— 2.  In  bot,  swelling  out  in 
the  middle ;  swelling  unequally,  or  inflated  on 
one  side;  distended;  inflated;  bellied:  as,  a 
ventricose  coroUa  or  perianth. — 8.  In  conch., 
ventricous.    See  ventricous,  1  (&). 

ventricous  (ven'tri-kus),  a.  [<  L.  venter 
{ventr-),  belly,  +  -ic  +  -ous.]  1.  In  zool.  and 
anat.:  (a)  Bellying;  resembling  a  belly;  swelled 
uporout;  distended;  ventricose.  (6) In co«c7i., 
having  the  whorls  or  the  valves  of  the  shell 
swollen  or  strongly  convex.  See  cuts  under 
Dolium,  Turbo,  mvalve,  and  Pectinidae. — 2.  In 
bot.,  same  as  ventricose. 

ventricular  (ven-trik'u-lar),  a.  [=  P.  ventri- 
culaire  =  Sp.  ventricuiar"  =  It.  ventricolare,  < 
NL-  *ventricularis,  <  L.  ventricultis,  ventricle: 
see  ventricle.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  ventri- 
cle, in  any  sense ;  ventriculous :  as,  a  ventricu- 
lar cavity  of  the  brain  or  heart;  ventricular 
walls,  lining,  orifice ;  ventricular  systole  or  dias- 
tole.— 2.  Bellied  or  bellying;  distended;  ven- 
tricous. [Bare.]  —Ventricular  apLueduct.  Same  as 
aguxductus  Sylvii  (which  see,  under  aquseductus). — Ven- 
tricular ha^ds  of  the  larynx,  the  false  vocal  cords. — 
Ventricular  septum,  (a)  Same  as  septum,  lucidum 
(which  see,  under  septum),  (b)  The  muscular  wall  sepa- 
rating the  two  ven^cles  of  the  heart. — Ventricular 
space,  the  system  of  central  communicating  cavities,  con- 
taining fiuid,  in  the  cerebrospinal  axis.  It  comprises  the 
lateral,  third,  and  fourth  ventricles  of  the  brain  and  the 
channels  connecting  them,  and  the  primitive  central  canal 
of  the  spinal  cord  —  the  neurocoele — usually  obliterated 
in  the  spinal  cord,  where,  however,  a  part  of  it  may  per- 
sist as  the  rhombocoelia. 

ventriculi,  n.    Plural  of  ventriculus. 

ventriculite  (ven-trik'u-lit),  n.  [<  NL.  ven- 
triculites, <  L.  ventriculus,  ventricle:  see  ven- 
tricle.] A  fossil  sponge  of  the  family  Ventricu- 
litidse;  a  so-called  "petrified  mushroom."  They 
are  of  various  shapes  —  fungiform,  cup-Uke, 
tubular,  or  funnel-shaped — and  abound  in  the 
Cretaceous. 

Ventriculites  (ven-trik-u-li'tez),  n.  [NL. 
(Mautell) :  see  ventricuUte.]  A  genus  of  fos- 
sil silicious  sponges,  typical  of  the  famUy  Ven- 
triculitidse. 

ventriculitic  (ven-trik-u-lit'ik),  a.  [<  ventric- 
uUte +  -jc]  Pertaining  to  or  containing  ven- 
triculites. 

Ventriculitidse  (ven-trik-ii-lit'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Ventriculites  +  4dse.]  A  family  of 
fossil  hexactinellidaii  sponges,  typified  by  the 
genus  Ventriculites. 

ventriculobulbous  (ven-trik"'ii-16-bul'bus),  a. 
[<  L.  ventriculus,  ventricle,  -I-  iulbus,  bulb.]  In 
ichth.,  pertaining  to  the  cardiac  ventricle  and 
the  aortic  btUb,  as  the  orifice  between  them. 

ventriculose  (ven-trik'u-los),  a.  [<  LL.  ven- 
triculosus,  of  the  belly,  '<  L.  ventriculus,  belly.] 
In  bot.,  minutely  ventricose. 

ventriculous  (ven-trik'ii-luB),  a.  Same  as  verir 
tricular. 

ventriculus  (ven-trik'u-lus),  n. ;  pi.  ventriculi 
(-li).  [L. :  see  ventricle.]  In  anat.  and  gool, 
a  ventricle,  in  any  sense ;  a  loculus.  Specifically 
—(a)  The  true  stomach  or  proper  digestive  cavity  of  some 
animals,  as  birds  and  insects.  See  proventruyulus.  (b)  In 
sponges,  the  general  interior  space  or  body-cavity,  as  in 
Aseetta.  See  cut  under  «pon<?e.— Ventriculus  bulbo- 
Bus,  the  muscular  gizzard  of  a  bird ;  the  gigerium.— Ven- 
triculus callosus,  the  gizzard.— Ventriculus  corn- 
mums,  the  common  cavity  of  the  brain ;  the  aula— 
Ventriculus  conarii.  Same  as  recesms  infrapinealis. 
—Ventriculus  dexter,  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart.— 
Ventriculus  Galeni,  the  ventricle  of  the  larynx.— Ven- 
triculus glandulOSUS.  Same  aaprovenlricvZus,  1.— Ven- 
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trlCUlUB  lateralis,  the  lateral  veotricle  of  the  cerebrum ; 
the  latlrentriculuB  or  procoelia. — Ventriculus  Morgai- 
gnli,  the  ventricle  of  the  larynx.— Ventriculus  olfacto- 
riUB,  the  olfactory  ventricle;  the  rhinocoelia.— Ventri- 
CUlUB  opticus,  the  optic  ventricle;  the  mesocoelia. — 
Ventriculus  quartus,  the  fourth  ventricle,  or  ventricle 
of  the  cerebellum;  the  metaccelia  (metepiccelia). — Ven- 
triculus qulntus,  the  fifth  ventricle  of  the  brain ;  the 
cavity  of  the  septum  lucidum ;  the  pseudoc<elia. — Ven- 
triculus sinister,  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.— 
Ventriculus  succenturlatus,  the  duodenum.- Ven- 
triculus tertius,  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain ;  the 
diac(slia.—Venmculustricomi8,  the  three-homed  ven- 
tricle ;  the  lateral  ventricle  of  the  cerebrum.  Also  called 
ventriculus  Iat6r(di8  and,  more  properly,  procaelia, 

ventricumbent  (ven-tri-kum'bent),  a,  [<  L. 
venter  (ventr-),  belly,  +  *ouml>'en(t-)s,  ppr.  of 
"cumbere,  lie  down:  see  fnmbent.']  Lying  upon 
the  belly;  prone:  opposed  to  dorsioumbent. 
Wilder  and  Gage,  Anat.  Tech.,  p.  36.     [Eare.] 

ventridlict  (ven'trl-dukt),  v.  t.  [<  L.  venter 
(ventr-),  belly,  +  ductus,  pp.  of  d/iMiere,  lead, 
conduct.]  To  bring  or  carry  (the  head  of  an 
animal)  to  or  toward  the  belly:  opposed  to 
dorsiduct.    Wilder  and  Gage.    [Rare.] 

ventrilocution  (ven"tri-lo-ku'shon),  n.  [<  L. 
venter  (ventr-),  belly,  -I-'  lo(mti6(n-),  <  loqwi, 
speak.    Cf.  ventriloquy.']    Ventriloquism. 

ventriloque  (ven'tn-lok),  a.  [<  F.  ventriloque, 
a  ventriloquist:  see  ventriloquous.]  Ventrilo- 
quial.    Hood,  Irish  Schoolmaster. 

ventriloquial  (ven-tri-16'kwi-al),  a.  [<  ventril- 
oqu-y  -t-  -al.']  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  using, 
ventriloquism. 

The  symphony  began,  and  was  soon  afterwards  followed 
\iy  &  taint  kiuA  of  ventriloquial  chirping.  .  .  .  "Sing  out!" 
shouted  one  gentleman. . . .  "Ican't,"repliedMiBsAmelia. 
Dickens,  Sketches,  Characters,  viii. 
Ventrlloquial  monkey,  a  South  American  squirrel- 
monkey  of  the  genus  Callithrix. 

TentriloOLuially  (ven-tri-lo'kwi-al-i),  adv.  In 
a  ventriloquial  manner.  Medical"News,  LII.  278. 

ventriloquism  (ven-trH'o-kwizm),  n.  [<  ven- 
triloqu^  +  ■4sm.']  The  act,  art,  or  practice  of 
speaking  or  uttering  sounds  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  voice  appears  to  come,  not  from  the 
person  speaking,  but  from  a  distance,  as  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room  or  from  the 
cellar.  Ventriloquism  differs  fix>m  ordinary  speaking 
mainly  in  the  nlode  of  respiration.  A  very  full  inspira- 
tion is  taken,  which  is  breathed  out  slowly  and  gradually, 
the  sound  of  the  voice  being  dexterously  modified  and 
diminished  by  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  and  the  palate. 
At  the  same  time  the  lips  of  the  performer  are  scarcely 
moved,  and  the  deception  is  still  further  facilitated  by 
the  attention  of  the  auditors  being  directed  to  the  pre- 
tended source  of  the  voice.  Ventriloquism  was  known  to 
the  ancient  Greeks  as  well  as  to  the  Bomans. 

What  is  called  ventriloquism,  .  .  .  and  is  not  uncom- 
monly asciibed  to  a  mysterious  power  of  producing  voice 
somewhere  else  than  in  the  larynx,  depends  entirely  upon 
the  accuracy  with  which  the  performer  can  simulate  sounds 
of  a  particular  character,  and  upon  the  skill  with  which 
he  can  suggest  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  causes  of 
these  sounds.  Thus,  if  the  ventriloquist  desire  to  create 
the  belief  that  a  voice  issues  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
he  imitates,  with  great  accuracy,  the  tones  of  such  a 
haJf-stified  voice,  and  suggests  the  existence  of  some  one 
uttering  it  by  directing  his  answers  and  gestures  towards 
the  ground.  The  gestures  and  tones  are  such  as  would  be 
produced  by  a  given  cause ;  and,  no  other  cause  being  ap- 
parent, the  mind  of  the  bystander  insensibly  judges  the 
suggested  cause  to  exist.  Huxley. 

ventriloquist  (ven-tril'o-kwist),  n.  [As  ven- 
triloqu-y  +  -is*.]  One  wlio  practises  or  is  skilled 
in  ventriloquism ;  one  .who  speaks  in  such  a 
manner  that  his  voice  appears  to  come  from 
some  distant  place  or  other  quarter. 

I  regard  truth  as  a  divine  ventriloquist :  I  care  not  from 
whose  mouth  the  sounds  are  supposed  to  proceed,  if  only 
the  words  are  audible  and  intelligible. 

Coleridge,  Biog.  Lit.,  ix. 

ventriloquistic  (ven-tril-o-kwis'tik),  a.  [<  ven- 
triloquist +  -Jc]  Of  or  pertaining  to  ventrilo- 
quism or  ventriloquists;  ventriloquial.  S,  0. 
Forbes,  Eastern  Archipelago,  p.  72. 

ventriloquize  (ven-triro-kwiz),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  ventriloquized,  ppr.  ventriloquizing.  [<  ven- 
triloquy +  -ize.]  To  practise  ventriloquism; 
speak  like  a  ventriloquist.    Also  spelled  ven-- 


ventriloquous  (ven-tril'o-kwus),  a.  [=  F.  ven- 
triloque, \  LL.  ventriloquus,  one  who  apparently 
speaks  from  his  belly,  <  L.  venter  (ventr-),  belly, 
+  loqui,  speak.]  Same  as  ventriloquial.  The 
Century,  XXXVI.  719. 

ventriloquy  (ven-tril'o-kwi),  n.  [=  F.  ventri- 
loquie,  <  LL.  ventriloqims,  one  who  apparently 
speaks  from  the  belly,  <  L.  venter  (ventr-),  belly, 
+  loqui,  speak.]    Same  as  ventriloquism. 

ventrimesal  (ven-tri-mes'al),  a.  [<  ventrimes- 
(on)  +  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ventri- 
meson ;  situated  at  or  upon  the  ventrimeson. 
Also  ventromesal. 

ventrimeson  (ven-tri-mes'gn),  n.  [NL.  (Wilder 
and  Gage,  1882),  <  L.  venter  (ventr-),  belly,  + 
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NL.  meson,  q.  v.]  The  ventral  border  of  the 
meson,  opposite  the  dorsimeson.  See  meson. 
ventripotent  (ven-trip'o-tent),  a.  [<  L.  venter 
(ventr-),  belly,  -1-  poten'(t-'js,  ppr.  of  posse,  be 
able,  have  power.]  Of  great  gastronomic  ca- 
pacity.    [Rare  and  humorous.] 

The  »e»j«ni)ofeB«mulatto[DumaB],thegreat  eater,  work- 
er, earner,  and  waster,  the  man  of  much  and  witty  laugh- 
ter, the  man  of  the  great  heart  and  alas !  of  the  doubtful 
honesty,  is  a  figure  not  yet  clearly  set  before  the  world ; 
he  still  awaits  a  sober  and  yet  genial  portrait. 

It.  L.  Stevenson,  Oossip  on  a  Novel  of  Dumas's. 

ventripyramid  (ven-tri-pir'a-mid),  n.  [<  L. 
venter  (ventr-),  belly,  +  pyramis,  pyramid.] 
Same  SuS  pyramid,  4. 

ventrocystorrhaphy  (ven"tro-sis-tor'a-fi),  n. 
[<  L.  venter  (ventr-),  belly,  +'Gr.  /rfitrrif,  blad- 
der (see  eyst)j  +  jia^,  seam,  <  l>&imiv,  sew.] 
An  operation  for  the  opening  of  an  intra-ab- 
idominal  cyst  and  providing  for  the  free  dis- 
charge of  its  contents,  by  previously  attaching 
its  wall  to  that  of  the  abdomen,  thus  practical- 
ly converting  it  into  a  surface-tumor. 

ventrodorsally  (ven-tro-d6r'sal-i),  adm.  In  a 
dorsal  direction;  fromfeelly  to  back;  dorsad. 

ventrofixation  (ven^tro-fik-sa'shon),  n.  In 
surg.,  the  attachment  by  operation  of  any  of  the 
viscera,  especially  the  uterus  (for  correction  of 
displacement),  to  the  abdominal  wall. 

Ventro-inguinal  (ven-tro-ing'gwi-nal),  a. 
Common  to  the  belly  and  groin^  pertaining  to 
the  abdominal  cavity  and  the  inguinal  canal : 
as,  the  spermatic  cord  becomes  ventro-inguinal 
during  the  descent  of  the  testis.— Ventro-lngul- 
nal  hernia,  direct  inguinal  hernia. 

ventrolateral  (ven-tro-lat'e-ral),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  ventral  anil  lateral  sides  of 
the  body :  as,  the  ventrolateral  muscles. 

ventrolaterally  (ven-tro-lat'e-ral-i),  adv.  In 
a  ventrolateral  position  or  direction;  to,  at,  or 
on  the  side  of  the  belly.  Suxley  and  Martin, 
Elementary  Biology,  p.  95. 

ventromesal  (ven-teo-mes'al),  a.  Same  as  ven- 
trimesal. 

ventrosity  (ven-tros'i-ti),  n.  [<  LL.  ventrosus, 
ventriosus,  having  a  large  belly,  +  -i%.]  Cor- 
pulence. 

ventrotomy  (ven-trot'o-mi),  n.  [<  L.  venter 
(ventr-),  belly,+  Gr.  -To/ita,(.  ri/iveiv,  ra/zeiv,  cut.] 
In  surg.,  abdominal  section;  laparotomy. 

vent-searcher  (vent's6r"oher),  n,  A  small  wire 
having  a  curved  or  hooked  point,  designed  to 
detect  cavities  in  the  vent  of  a  gun. 

vent-stopper  (vent'stop"6r),  n.  In  ordnance, 
a  plug  or  cap  used  to  close  a  vent-hole.  E.  M. 
Knight. 

vent-tube  (vent'tub),  n.  In  bacteriology,  a  ven- 
tilating tube  of  some  culture-tubes ;  a  slender 
straight  or  curved  tube  attached  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  main  tube,  and  containing  the  plug 
of  raw  cotton.  Dolley,  Bacteria  Investigation, 
p.  62. 

venture  (ven'Jur),  n.  [<  ME.  venture,  ventwr; 
by  apheresis  from  aventwre,  adventure :  see  ad- 
venture.] 1.  An  undertaking  of  chance  or  dan- 
ger; the  risking  of  something  upon  an  event 
which  cannot  be  foreseen  with  certainty ;  the 
staking  of  something;  a  hazard. 

I  shall  yow  telle  of  a  verdur  certeyn. 

And  that  a  strange,  if  it  please  yow  to  here. 

Oenerydes  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  L  1622. 

To  desperate  ventures  and  assured  destruction. 

Shale.,  Kich.  III.,  v.  3.  319. 

3.  Specifically,  a  scheme  for  making  gain  by 
way  of  trade ;  a  commercial  speculation. 

I,  in  this  venture,  double  gains  pursue. 
And  laid  out  all  my  stock  to  purchase  you. 

Dryden. 

8.  The  thing  put  to  hazard;  a  stake;  a  risk; 
particularly,  something  sent  to  sea  in  trade. 

My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted. 

SAafc,  M.  of  V.,i.  1.  42. 
May  every  merchant  here  see  safe  his  vemlures ! 

Fletcher,  Beggars'  Bush,  v.  2. 

Certainly  Aristophanes  had  no  Venture  at  Sea,  or  else 
must  think  the  Trident  signified  but  very  little. 

J.  Collier,  Short  View  (ed.  1698),  p.  39. 

4.  Chance;  hap;  contingency;  luck;  an  event 
that  is  not  or  cannot  be  foreseen. 

Yef  thow  haddest  do  alle  the  gode  dedes  of  the  worlde, 
and  thyn  ende  were  euell,  thow  were  in  a  venture  all  for 
to  lese.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  93. 

Venture  hath  place  in  love. 

Earl  of  Oxford  (Arbor's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  699). 

At  a  venture,  at  hazard;  without  seeing  the  end  or 
mark,  or  without  foreseeing  the  issue ;  at  random. 
So  fourth  she  went  and  left  all  other  thing, 
At  a  venture  your  welefare  lor  to  see. 

Oenerydes  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1238. 


vent- Wire 

A  certain  man  drew  a  bow  at  a  venture.  1  Ki.  xxii.  34. 
=Syn.  1.  Hazard,  etc.  See  riskl. 
venture  (ven'tur),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ventwred, 
ppr.  venturing.  [By  apheresis  from  aventure, 
adventure,  v.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  dare;  have 
courage  or  presumption,  as  to  do,  undertake, 
or  say. 

To  whom  alone  I  venture  to  complain. 

Cangreve,  To  a  Candle. 
3.  To  run  a  hazard  or  risk;  try  the  chance; 
make  a  venture ;  expose  one's  life,  fortune,  etc. 
There  is  also  a  Rope  stretched  cross  the  Street  brest 
high,  and  no  man  may  pass  this  place  till  he  is  examin'd, 
unless  he  will  venture  to  be  soundly  bang'd  by  the  Watch. 
Da/mpiffr,  Voyages,  II.  i.  77. 

Shal.  Break  their  talk,  Mistress  Quickly ;  my  kinsman 
shall  speak  for  himself. 

Slen.  I'll  make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  on 't :  "slid,  'tis  but  ven- 
turing. Shah.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  4.  25. 
Let  him  venture 
In  some  decay'd  crare  of  his  own. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Captain,  i.  2. 

You  have  greatly  ventured;  but  all  must  do  so  who 

would  greatly  win.  Byron. 

To  venture  at,  to  venture  on  or  upon,  to  dare  to  en- 
gage in ;  attempt  without  any  certainty  of  success. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  expose  to  hazard;  risk; 
stake. 

We  all  are  soldiers,  and  all  verdure  lives. 

Beaiu.  and  Fl.,  King  and  No  King,  L  1. 
If  every  hair  of  my  head  were  a  man,  in  this  quarrel  I 
would  venture  them  all. 

Quoted  in  Macavlaiy's'B.ist.  Eng.,  v. 

3.  To  run  the  hazard  of;  expose  one's  self  to. 

I  should  venture  purgatory  for 't. 

Shale.,  Othello,  iv.  3.  77. 

No,  no,  I'll  walk  late  no  more ;  I  ought  less  to  venture  it 
than  other  people,  and  so  I  was  told. 

Swift,  Journal  to  Stella,  June  30, 1711. 

3.  To  put  or  send  on  a  venture  or  commercial 
speculation. 

The  catle  were  y>  best  goods,  for  ye  other,  being  venturei 
ware,  were  neither  at  ye  best  (some  of  them)  nor  at  y«  best 
prises.  Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  201. 

4.  To  confide  in;  rely  on;  trust.     [Rare.] 

A  man  would  be  well  enough  pleased  to  buy  silks  of  one 
whom  he  would  not  venture  to  feel  his  pulse. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  21. 

venturer  (ven'tur-6r),  n.  [<  venture  +  -eri.] 
1.  One  who  ventures  or  adventures;  one  who 
risks  life,  property,  etc. ;  one  who  causes  risk ; 
one  who  puts  to  hazard. 

A  merchant  vervturer  of  daintie  meate. 

Nashe,  Pierce  Penilesse,  p.  48. 

The  venturers  with  the  sword  were  sixty  thousand  in 

number,  .  .  .  because  Mustafa  had  dispersed  a  rumour 

.  .  .  that  Famagusta  was  much  more  wealthy  and  rich 

then  the  citie  of  Nicosia  was. 

HaMuyt's  Voyages,  II.  i.  129. 

2^.  A  prostitute ;  a  strumpet.     Webster Mer- 
chant Venturerst.  Same  as  Merchant  Adventurers.  See 


venturesome  (ven'tur-sum),  a.  [<  venture  + 
-some.  Cf.  adventuresome.]  Inclined  to  ven- 
ture; venturous;  bold;  daring;  adventvirous ; 
intrepid ;  hazardous. 

That  bold  and  venturesome  act  of  his. 

Strype,  Eccles.  Mem.,  Henry  Vm.,  an.  1646. 

But  for  the  chance  preservation  of  the  word  in  Latin, 
it  might  seem  venturesome  to  make  Spanish  explain  Um- 
brian.  Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VI.  244. 

venturesomely  (ven'tur-sum-li),  adv.  In  a  ven- 
turesome or  bold  or  daring  manner. 
venturesomeness  (ven'tur-sum-nes),  n.    The 
property  of  being  venturesome.    Jeffrey. 
venturine  (ven'tur-in),  n.    Same  as  aventurin. 
venturous  (ven'tfir-us),  a.     [By  apheresis  from 
aventurous, adventurous.]  Daring; bold;  hardy; 
fearless;  intrepid;  adventurous. 

I  have  a  venturous  fairy  that  shall  seek  the  squirrel's 
hoard,  and  fetch  thee  new  nuts.   Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iv.  1.  39. 
Pray  you,  demand  him  why  he  is  so  venturous, 
To  press  thus  to  my  chamber,  being  forbidden. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  ii.  1. 

venturously  (ven'Jur-us-li),  adv.  In  a  ventur- 
ous manner;  daringly;  fearlessly;  boldly;  in- 
trepidly. 

Captain  Standish  and  Isaac  Alderton  went  venturously, 
who  were  welcomed  of  him  after  their  manner. 
Mourt's  Journal,  quoted  in  N.  Morton's  New  England's 
[Memorial,  App.,  p.  356. 

venturousness  (ven'tur-us-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  venturous ;  boldness ;  hardiness ; 
fearlessness ;  intrepidity.    Boyle. 

ventusingt,  n.    Cupping.    See  ventoiise. 

vent-wire  (vent'wir),  n.  In  fovmding,  a  long 
steel  wire  used  to  make  vent-holes  in  green  and 
dry  sand-molds,  to  provide  an  escape  for  the 
gases  evolved  in  the  process  of  casting.  It  is 
made  with  a  bow  at  one  end,  and  a  sharp  point 
at  the  other.    E.  H.  Knight. 


▼enue 

venuelf  (ven'u),  ».  [Also  venew,  veney,  venny, 
venie;  <  ME.  *vemie,  venyw,  <  OP.  venue,  a  com- 
ing, =  Sp.  venida,  arrival,  attack  in  fencing,  = 
It.  venuta,  arrival,  <  L.  venire,  come :  see  come. 
Cf.venue^.l     1.  A  coming. 

Eche  of  these  vyve  at  her  vetiyw 
Broagt  zyx  thousand  as  bar  retenyw, 

AHhur  (ed.  FnrniTall),  1.  307. 

2.  In  old  fencing,  a  hit ;  attack;  bout;  a  match 
or  bout  in  cudgel-play;  especially,  a  contest  of 
regulated  length,  or  of  a  fixed  number  of  thrusts 
or  blows ;  hence  (because  the  bout  was  often 
ended  when  one  tlurust  was  successful),  a  thrust; 
a  lunge. 
Three  veneyt  for  a  dish  of  stewed  prunes. 

Shdk.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  L  1.  296. 

quick  venue  of  wit.  ShaJc.,  L.  L.  L.,  T.  1.  62. 

And  on  his  head  he  laies  him  on  such  load 
With  two  guicic  vennies  of  bis  Icnotty  Goad. 
Sylveater,  tr.  of  Da  Bartas's  Weelss,  il,  The  Captaines. 
y  have  given  it  me. 
And  yet  I  feel  life  tor  another  wney. 
Chapman,  Bevenge  of  Bussy  D'AmboiB,  v.  1. 
I've  breath  enough  .  .  . 
To  give  your  perfumed  worship  three  venues. 
Middlelim,  MasHnger,  and  Sowley,  Old  Law,  iiL  2. 

venue^  (ven'u),  n.  [A  particular  use  of  venue^  (< 
OF.  venue,  arrival,  resort),  appar.  confused  with 
OF.  visne  {at.  KL.  visnetum,  vidmtus),  neighbor- 
hood, venue,  <  L.  vicinia,  neighborhood,  vicin- 
age, vieinus,  neighboring:  see  vicme,  vicinity. 1 
In  law:  (a)  The  place  or  neighborhood  of  a 
crime  or  cause  of  action;  in  modern  times,  the 
county  or  corresponding  division  within  which 
in  consequence  the  jury  must  be  gathered  and 
the  cause  tried,  (fi)  The  statement,  usually  at 
the  top  or  in  th  e  margin,  of  an  indictment  or  dec- 
laration of  complaint,  indicating  the  coxmty  for 
trial,  (c)  A  similar  statement  in  an  affidavit 
indicating  the  place  where  it  was  taken  and  the 
oath  was  administered.— change  of  venue,  change 
of  place  of  trial. — Local  venue,  a  venue  in  a  case  where 
the  facts  show  that  the  action  must  be  local,  as  an  ac- 
tion to  recover  real  property.—  To  lay  the  venue.  See 
to;/!.— Transitory  venue,  a  venue  that  is  changeable  or 
optional  because  the  cause  of  action  is  not  local. 

venula  (ven'u-la),  n. ;  pi.  venvlse  (-le).  [L. :  see 
venule.']    A  small  vein;  a  veinlet  or  veinule. 

venule  (ven'iil),  n.  [<  L.  venula,  dim.  of  vena, 
a  vein :  see  vein.]  A  small  vein ;  a,  veinlet ; 
in  entom.,  same  as  nervule. 

venillite  (ven'u-lit),  n.  [Irreg.  <  NL.  Verms,  a 
genus  of  bivalves,  +  -lite:  see  -Ute.]  A  fossil 
shell  of  the  genus  Venus,  or  some  similar  shell. 
Properly  venerite. 

venulose  (veu'u-los),  a.  [<  venule  +  -ose.]  In 
tot.,  having  veinlets,  as  a  leaf. 

venulous  (ven'u-lus),  a.  [<  vemale  +  -ous.] 
Full  of  veinlets ;  minutely  venous. 

Venus  (ve'nus),  n.  [=  P.  Vinus  =  Sp.  Venus  = 
Pg.  Venus  =  lt.  Venere,  <L.  Fe?M(s(-ms),  Venus, 
orig.  the  goddess  of  beauty  and  love,  esp.  of 
sensual  love,  also  applied  to  sexual  intercourse, 
venery;  orig.  a  personification  of  venus,  love, 
desire  (but  appar.  used  in  Latin  literature  only 
as  an  application  of  the  proper  name) ;  akin  to 
venerari,  worship,  revere,  venerate  (see  vener- 
ate), from  a  root  seen  in  Skt.  van,  win,  =  Goth. 
winnan,  suffer,  =Icel.  OT»»a=OHGr.  AS.  winiMn, 
strive  for :  see  win.']  1 .  In  Bom.  myth.,  the  god- 
dess of  beauty  and  love,  more  especially  sensual 
love.  Yenns  was  of  little  importance  as  a  Soman  god- 
dess until,  at  a  comparatively  late  period,  she  was  iden- 
tified with  the  Greek  Aphrodite.  She  Is  represented  as  the 
tiigbest  ideal  of  female  beauty,  and  was  naturally  a  favorite 
subject  with  poets  and  artists,  some  of  her  statues  being 
among  the  noblest  remains  of  classical  sculpture.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  more  important  of  the  innu- 
merable surviving  antique  statues  of  this  goddess.  The 
Vemix  of  Aria,  a  fine  Greek  statue  found  in  1651  In  the 
ancient  theater  at  Aries,  and  now  in  the  Louvre  Museum. 
The  figure  is  undraped  to  below  the  waist.  The  bands  and 
forearms  are  modern  restorations.  The  statue  probably 
belonged  to  the  Victrix  type  (for  this  and  other  types, 
see  the  phrases).  The  Venta  of  Capua,  a  very  note- 
worthy antique  in  the  Museum  of  Naples,  discovered  in 
the  amphitheater  at  Capoa.  The  figure  is  undraped  to 
the  hips,  and  is  of  the  Victrix  type.  Jt  bears  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  Venus  of  Melos,  but  is  distinctly  inferior 
to  that  masterpiece.  The  head  is  encircled  by  astephane. 
The  Venue  of  Medici,  one  of  the  best-known  works  of  an- 
cient sculpture,  treasnred  in  the  UfiSzl  Gallery  at  Flor- 
ence. The  figure  is  of  Parian  marble,  wholly  undraped, 
the  face  turned  to  one  side,  one  of  the  arms  extended 
with  tlie  hand  held  before  the  body,  and  the  other  arm  bent 
before  the  breast.  It  is  shown  by  the  dolphin  on  the  base 
to  belong  to  the  type  of  the  Venus  Anadyomene.  While 
the  pose  is  not  identical  with  that  of  the  Venus  of  Cnidus, 
It  is  generally  held  to  be  a  free  rendering  of  that  con- 
ception. The  figure  is  somewhat  under  natural  size,  being 
about  4  feet  8  inches  in  height,  but  is  commonly  taken  as 
the  exemplar  of  perfect  proportions  in  a  woman.  It  was 
found  in  the  Villa  of  Hadrian,  at  Tivoll,  about  1680.  The 
Venue  of  Melos  (by  corruption  from  the  native  Greek  pro- 
nunciation. Venue  qf  Muo\  one  of  the  most  splendid  sur- 
viving works  of  ancient  art,  discovered  by  a  farmer  in  the 
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island  of  Melos  in  1820,  and  now  the  chief  treasure  of  the 
Louvre  Museum.  The  statue  dates  from  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century  B.  0.    It  is  undraped  to  the  hips ; 


z.  The  Venus  of  Medici,  in  the  Uffizi  Galley,  Florence. 
2.  The  Venus  of  Melos,  in  the  Louvre  Museum. 

the  arms  are  broken  off ;  the  figure  and  face  are  at  once 
graceful  and  beautiful,  and  highly  imposing.  The  type  is 
that  of  the  Victrix.  The  Venue  of  the  Capitol,  in  the  Capi- 
toline  Museum  at  Borne,  undraped,  and  in  attitude  and 
motive  very  similar  to  the  Venus  of  Medici,  though  the 
Capitoline  statue  displays  a  more  personal  element,  and 
comes  closer  to  the  living  model.  Of  the  modem  statues 
representing  Venus,  there  may  be  mentioned  the  Vernts 
Borghese,  a  celebrated  statue  by  Canova,  in  the  Villa 
Boi^hese  at  Bome.  The  statue  represents  the  Princess 
Pauline  (Bonaparte)  Borghese  in  the  character  of  Venus 
Genetrix.  The  figure  is  shown  reclining,  extending  the 
apple  in  one  liand,  the  head  being  a  close  portrait.  See 
Aphrodite. 

2.  The  most  brilliant  of  the  planets,  being  fre- 
quently visible  to  the  naked  eye  by  daylight. 
It  is  the  second  from  the  sun  and  next  within  the  earth's 
orbit,  performing  its  sidereal  revolution  in  224.7008  days ; 
its  distance  from  the  sun  is  0.723332  that  of  the  earth. 
The  synodical  revolution  is  made  in  584  days.  Its  orbit 
is  the  most  nearly  circular  of  those  of  the  major  planets, 
the  greatest  equation  of  tlie  center  being  only  47'  3".  The 
inclination  of  the  orbit  to  the  ecliptic  is  3°  23'.5 ;  and  the 
earth  passes  through  the  ascending  node  on  December  7th. 
The  mass  of  Venus  (which  is  not  very  closely  ascertained) 
is  about  jtAjiij  that  of  the  sun,  or  H  that  of  the  earth.  Its 
diameter  is  a  little  smaller  than  that  of  our  planet,  which 
subtends  an  angle  of  2  x  S".S27  at  the  sun  s  center,  while 
Venus  at  the  same  distance  has  a  semidiameter  of  8".68 
by  the  mean  of  the  best  night  measures,  or  8'^40  accord- 
ing to  the  observations  at  its  transit  over  the  sun.  Tak- 
ing the  mean  of  these  (which  are  affected  in  opposite  ways 
by  irradiation),  or  8".54,  we  find  the  diameter  of  Venus 
about  f;  that  of  the  earth.  Its  volume  is  about  ^,  its  den- 
sity about  I,  and  gravity  at  its  surface  about  {  the  same 
quantities  for  the  earth.  It  receives  1.9  as  much  light  and 
heat  from  the  sun  as  we,  and  the  tidal  action  of  the  lat- 
ter is  about  5.3  times  as  great  as  upon  the  earth.  The 
period  of  rotation  of  Venus  is  set  down  in  many  books  as 
23  hours  and  50  minutes ;  but  recent  observations  have 
led  some  astronomers  to  the  confident  conclusion  that 
the  true  period  falls  short  but  a  little  of  225  days,  so  that 
day  and  night  last  for  many  years.  The  old  figure  was 
deduced  chiefly  from  the  observation  that  a  spot  ap- 
peared nearly  in  the  same  place  night  after  night,  so  that 
it  seemed  as  if  Venus  had  made  one  complete  revolu- 
tion ;  whereas  it  now  appears  that  there  is  in  one  day  no 
sensible  motion.  The  vast  tidal  action  may  account  for 
the  near  approach  of  the  periods  of  rotation  and  revolu- 
tion. Venus  has  an  atmosphere  nearly  twice  as  dense  as 
our  own,  and  we  may  safely  infer  that  all  its  water  is  in 
the  form  of  dry  steam ;  for  the  dense  atmosphere  must 
cause  a  greater  proportion  of  the  heat  to  be  retained. 
Probably  nearly  all  the  carbon  is  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
anhydrid  or  carbonates,  leaving  little  or  no  free  oxygen. 
Geological  erosion  can  hardly  be  great.  The  mountains 
of  Venus  are  shown  to  be  high  by  the  form  of  the  termi- 
nator. Still,  Venus  reflects  a  great  amount  of  light  (its 
albedo  being  0.9  that  of  Jupiter,  which  is  perhaps  self- 
luminous),  and  much  of  this  appears  to  come  from  gen- 
eral specular  reflection,  as  from  polished  level  surfaces, 
possibly  melted  metals.  The  night  side  of  Venus,  which 
must  be  intensely  cold,  shows  a  faint  coppery-red  light, 
which  is  somewhat  fitful  in  its  appearances,  and  is  prob- 
ably of  the  nature  of  an  intense  aurora.  No  satellite  of 
Venus  has  ever  been  seen.  Numerous  observations  of  one 
were  reported  iu  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  all  these 
have  been  fairly  shown  to  be  fixed  stars,  except  one,  which 
was  probably  an  asteroid.  The  symbol  for  Venus  is  $ , 
supposed  to  represent  the  goddess's  mirror. 
3t.  Sexual  intercourse ;  venery.  Bacon. — 4t. 
In  old  chem.,  copper. — 5.  In  her.,  green:  the 
name  given  to  that  color  when  blazoning  is 
done  by  means  of  the  planets.  See  blazon,  n., 
2.-6.  In  conch.:  (a)  The  typical  genus  of  bi- 
valve shells  of  the  family  Veneridse :  so  called 
by  Linnsus  with  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the 
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lunule  of  the  closed  valves.  See  cuts  under 
Veneridse,  qwahog,  and  dimyaHan.  (6)  II.  c]  A 
shell  of  the  genus  Venus;  any  venend. 

The  Venusee  and  Cockles. 

A.  Adams,  Man.  Nat.  Hist,  p.  147. 

Celestial  Venus.  See  Venue  Urania.— Corona,  Vene- 
ris or  crown  of  Venus,  a  syphilitic  eruption  of  reddish 
papules,  occurring  chiefly  on  the  forehead  and  temples.— 
Crystals  of  Venus.  See  crystal.— FieBti-vra,teT  ve- 
nuses,  the  Corbiculida.-Xasli  of  Venus,  in  palmistry. 
See  nutrii.— Uoiint  of  Venus,  In  palmisby.  See  mounti, 
5(ff).— IUngofVeniis,ini>aJmt««ry.  See  rin^i.— Venus 
accroupie  (crouching),  in  art,  a  type  in  which  the  god- 
dess is  represented  as  undraped,  and  crouching  close  down 
to  the  ground,  as  if  in  the  bath.  The  most  admb-ed  ex- 
ample is  in  the  Museo  Pio  Clementino  in  the  Vatican.- 
Venus  .Anadyomene  (marine  Venus,  or  Venus  of  the 
Sea)i  Venus  represented  as  bom  or  rising  from  the  foam 
of  the  sea.  In  art  the  type  has  marine  attributes,  as  the 
dolphin,  and  is  represented  undraped..  The  Venus  of 
Medici  is  an  example.— Venus  Calllpyge  or  KalUpygos, 
a  type  wrongly  attributed  to  Venus,  flie  subject  represent- 
ed being  essentially  mortal.  One  of  the  best-known  stat- 
ues of  this  type  is  in  the  Museum  at  Naples.— Venus 
Genetriz,  in  art,  etc.,  Venus  as  the  goddess  of  fecundity. 
The  type  presents  the  goddess  undraped,  partially  draped, 
or  clad  in  a  diaphanous  Ionic  tunic,  with  one  hand  raising 
the  drapery  toward  her  face  from  the  shoulder  according  to 
the  conventional  Greek  gesture  of  marriag^  and  with  the 
other  extending  an  apple. — Venus  of  Cllldns,  the  un- 
draped type  of  Venus  created  by  Praxiteles,  and  dedicated 
In  t£e  temple  in  Cnidus,  paralleled  with  the  draped  type  of 
the  same  master,  that  of  Cos.  According  to  tradition,  the 
beautiful  Phryne  was  the  model  for  this  statnek  The  most 
instructive  copies  accessible  are  one  in  the  Vatican  (as 
exhibited,  partly  masked  by  painted  drapery  of  tin),  and 
one  in  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich.  The  Venus  of  Medici 
is  generally  held  to  be  a  free  copy  of  this  type.  See  cut 
under  Aphrodite.— Veaoa  Of  the  TOCk,  in  eoncK,  a  bor- 
ing bivalve  mollnsk  of  the  genus  Yenerupis.  See  cut  un- 
der Venerupis.—Veo.MB  omnlbUB,  the  Greek  Aphrodite 
Fandemos,  Venus  as  the  patroness  of  unlawful  love,— 
Venos'S  bashl  or  balh,  a  name  given  to  common  teazel, 
the  leaves  of  which  collect  water.— VcnuB's  basket,  Ve- 
nue's flower-basket.- Venus'B  ear.  See  earl,  and  cuts 
under  abalone  and  sea-ear. — Venus'B  fan,  a  kind  of  fan- 
coral  or  sea-fan;  a  large,  flat,  fiabellate  alcyonarian  polyp 
of  the  family  Gargoniidse,  as  Bhipidogargia  flaialum. 
See  cuts  under  Aleyonaria,  coral,  and  Jikipiwogorgia.— 
VenuB's  flower-basket,  a  beautiful  glass-sponge  of  the 
genus  EuplecteUa,  as  E.  aspergHlum  or  a  similar  species. 
See  cut  under  EuplecUtta.-  Venus'B  fly-trap.  Bee  Vio- 
nsea. — Venus'B  girdle,  Cestum  veneris,  a  teeniate  cte> 
nopboran.  See  ^stum  and  Txniata. — VenUB's  golden 
apple,  a  rutaceous  shrub  or  small  tree,  Aialantia  mo- 
nophytla,  of  India.  It  bears  a  golden-yellow  fruit  of  the 
size  of  a  nutmeg,  resembling  a  lime.— Venus's  liair,  a 
delicate  little  fern,  Adiantum  CapiUue-Veneris :  so  called 
from  the  blackish,  shining  capillary  branches  of  the  rachis. 
It  has  ovate-lanceolate  biplnnate  fronds,  or  the  upper  part 
simply  pinnate,  with  pinnules  and  upper  plnns  wedge- 
shaped  or  rhomboid,  long-stalked,  the  upper  margin  round- 
ed, and  more  or  less  Incised  or  crenate.  It  is  cosmopolitan 
in  distribution.— Venus'B  halr-stones,  Venus'B  pen- 
cils, fanciful  names  applied  to  rock-crystals  inclosing 
slender  hair-like  or  needle-like  crystals  of  hornblende, 
asbestos,  oxid  of  iron,  rutlle,  oxid  of  manganese,  etc — 
Venus'B  looking-glass,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Speeuhma, 
primarily  5.  ^feamam. — Venus'B  pencilB.  See  Venxtis 
hair^etanee. — VenuB'B-Bliell.  (a)  One  of  many  different 
bivalve  moUusks  which  suggest  the  vulva,  of  the  family 
Veneridse,  as  CytJierea  dione,  and  various  others.  Numer- 
ous genera  of  such  lamellibranchs  are  named  from  the 
same  appearance.  See  cuts  under  Cytherea,  Venerupis, 
and  Venus.  (&)  One  of  various  Cyprteidte  or  cowries,  (e) 
Venns's-comb ;  a  murex.  ((2)  Venus' s-slipper.  (l)Ahetero- 
pod,  the  glass-nautilus.  See  cut  under  Carinaria.  (2)  A 
pteropod  of  the  family  Cyrntmliidse.  See  cut  under  Cymba. 
lum. — Venus's  sumac.  See  sumac,  and  cut  under  emeke- 
tree.— Venus  nranla,  or  Celestial  Venus,  Venus  as  the 
goddess  of  divine  love,  or  of  love  in  Its  abstract  and  spirit- 
ual phase.  She  is  a  goddess  of  noble  and  majestic  type, 
akin  to  that  of  Venus  Victrix,  and  approaching  the  concep- 
tion of  Juno. — Venus  ViCtnz,  Venus  vlctorions,  or  in  the 
character  of  a  goddess  of  victory.  This  type  appears  as- 
sociated with  the  war-god  Mars,  and  is  illustrated  notably 
on  Roman  imperial  coins.  The  goddess  is  represented 
with  arms  and  other  attributes  of  war.— Venus  With  the 
Apple.  See  Venus  Genetrix. —  Wajty  venus,  a  bivalve 
mollnsk,  Venus  verrucosa.  The  valves  have  concentric 
ridges  opening  backward,  and  toward  the  sides  or  ends 
becoming  coarser  and  forming  knotn  or  tubercles  (whence 
the  name).  These  are  diversified  by  fine  ribs  or  fnrrows 
radiating  from  the  beaks.  The  mollnsk  is  common  along 
the  European  coasts,  and  chiefly  affects  rocky  bottoms 
about  low-water  mark,  but  is  also  found  on  sand-banks. 
It  is  extensively  used  as  food,  and  has  been  made  the  ob- 
ject of  a  special  culture  in  France. 

Venusidse  (ve-nu'si-de),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  irreg.  < 
Venus  +  -idx.]    Same  as  Veneridse. 

Venus's-comb  (ve'nus -ez-kom),  n.  1.  The 
plant  Scandix  Pecten.  Also  called  lady's-comb, 
shepherds-needle,  and  needle  cherml.—2.  The 
thorny  woodcock,  Murex  tribulus  or  M.  tenui- 
spvna,  a  beautiful  and  delicate  shell  with  long 
slender  spines,  found  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  See 
cut  under  murex. 

Venus's-navelwort  (ve'nus-ez-na'^vel-wfert),  n. 
See  navelwort. 

Venus's-needlet  (ve'nus-ez-ne'dl),  n.  Same  as 
Venu^s-coml,  1. 

Venus's-pride  (ve'nus-ez-pnd),  n.  The  bluet, 
Houstonia  caerulea,  otherwise  eaUed  innocence, 
Quaker  ladies,  Quaker  bonnets,  etc. 

Venus's-shoe  (ve'nus-ez-sho),  n.  Same  as  Ve- 
nus's-slipper,  2. 
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Venus's-Slipper  (ve'nus-ez-slip"6r),  n.  1.  See 
Vemis's-aheU  (d)  (under  Vemis)  and  slipper^. — 
2.  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Cypripedmm. 

venustt  (ve-nusf),  a.  [<  L.  venustus,  charm- 
ing, agreeable,  <  Vemis,  the  goddess  of  love 
and  beauty:  see  Verms.'i    Beautiful;  amiable. 

As  the  infancy  ot  Borne  was  mnuet,  so  was  its  manhood 
nobly  strenuous. 

Waterhauee,  Com.  on  Fortescue,  p.  187.    {Latham.) 

verti  "•  [<  MB.  ver,  veer,  vere,  <  OF.  ver,  <  L. 
ver,  spring,  Gr.  eap,  tip,  spring.  Cf .  vernal^  The 
spring. 

Averll,  whan  clothed  is  the  mede 
With  new  grene,  of  lusty  Veer  the  prime. 

Chaucer,  Iioilus,  i.  157. 

veracious  (ve-ra'shus),  a.  [<  L.  verax  (verac-), 
speaking  tnily,  truthful,  <  verus,  true,  real: 
Bee  very.]  1.  Truthful;  habitually  disposed  to 
speak  truth ;  observant  of  truth. 

The  Spirit  is  most  perfectly  and  absolutely  veracimis. 
Barrow,  Sermons,  n.  xxziv.    {Lot' 

2.  Characterized  by  truth;  true;  not  false:  as, 
a  veracious  account  or  narrative. 

The  young  ardent  soul  that  enters  on  this  world  with 
heroic  purpose,  with  veroounu  insight, .  .  .  will  find  [it]  a 
very  mad  one.  Carlyle^  Sterling,  v. 

Teraciously  ( vf-ra'shu's-li),  acb).  In  a  veracious 
manner;  trutlifully. 

Teracity  (ve-ras'i-ti),  n.  K  OF.  veramUe,  F. 
viraciU  =  Sp.  veraddad  =  Pg.  veraddade  =  It. 
veracitd,,  <  ML.  veracita{t-)s,  truthfulness,  <  L. 
verax  {verac-),  truthful:  see  veracious.'}  1.  The 
fact  or  character  of  being  veracious  or  true. 
Specifically— (a)  Habitual  regard  to  or  observance  ot 
tnith ;  teuthfulness ;  truth :  as,  a  man  of  veraetty. 

Let  veraeity  be  thy  virtue,  in  words,  manners,  and  ac- 
tions. SirT.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  iii.  20. 
Another  form  of  virtue  which  usually  increases  with 
civilisation  is  veracity,  a  term  which  must  be  regarded 
as  including  something  more  than  the  simple  avoidance 
of  direct  falsehood.  Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  143. 

(&)  Consistency  with  truth ;  agreement  \^ith  actual  fact : 
as,  the  veracity  of  the  senses. 

In  narratives,  where  historical  verweilty  has  no  place,  I 
cannot  discover  why  there  should  not  be  exhibited  the 
most  perfect  idea  of  virtue.        Johnmn,  Kambler,  No.  4. 

That  enthusiasm  for  truth,  that  fanaticism  of  veraciiy, 
which  is  a  greater  possession  than  much  learning;  a  no- 
bler gift  than  the  power  of  increasing  knowledge. 

HvnHey,  Universities. 

2.  That  which  is  true ;  that  in  which  truth  in- 
heres; also,  abstract  truth — Principle  of  veraci- 
ty, (o)  The  proposition  that  man  has  a  natural  inclination 
or  propensity  toward  speaking  the  truth,    (b)  The  propo- 
sition that  God's  veracity  requires  us  to  accept  without 
doubt  a  given  wide-spread  belief.    This  was  urged  by  the 
English  Flatonists  and  others,    (c)  The  proposition  that 
innate  beliefs  must  be  accepted  on  account  of  the  veracity 
of  consciousness.— Veracity  of  consciousness,  the  con- 
formity of  natural  beliefs  to  the  truth. 
veranda  (ve-ran'da),  n.  [Also  verandah,  former- 
ly also  var'anda,  voranda,  feranda,  feerandah; 
cf.  F.  vdranda  =  Sw.  Dan.  veranda  (<  E.);  < 
Hind,  varandd,  Bang,  hdrdndd,  Malay  baranda, 
late  Skt.  varanda,  a  veranda,  portico ;  supposed 
by  some  to  be  derived  from  Pers.  bardmadah,  a 
porch,  terrace,  balcony  (<  bardmadan,  ascend, 
X  bar,  up,  +  dmadan,  come,  arrive),  but  perhaps 
from  the  similar  OPg.  and  OSp.  terms  (which 
are  found  too  early  to  be  derived  from  the  Hind, 
word),  namely  OPg.  varanda  (1498),  OSp.  varan- 
da  (1505),  a  balcony,  railing  (Yule),  "railes  to 
leane  the  brest  on"  (Percival ;  so  Minsheu),  < 
vara,  a  rod,  <  L.  vara,  a  rod,  stick:  see  vare'^.'] 
An  open  portico,  or  a  light  gallery  attached 
to  the  exterior  of  a  building,  with  a  roof  sup- 
ported on  pillars,  and  a  balustrade  or  raUing, 
and  sometimes  partly  inclosed  in  front  with  lat- 
ticework.   By  a  popular  but  erroneous  usage, 
often  aalled  piazga  in  the  United  States. 
veratralbine  (ver-a-tral'bin), ».   [<  Veratr(mn) 
+  alb(um)  +  -ine'^.'i  An  alkaloid  obtained  from 
Vera^m  album, 
veratrate  (vf-ra'trat),  n.     [<  veratr{ie)  + 
-ate^.'i    In  ch'em.,  a  salt  of  veratric  acid. 
Veratrese  (ve-ra'trf-e),  n.pl.    pfL.  (Salisbury, 
1812),  <  Vera'trum  -fr  -ese.']    A  tribe  of  liliaceous, 
sometimes  bulbous,  plants,  characterized  by  a 
tall  leafy  stem,  or  with  most  of  the  leaves  radi- 
cal, and  by  panioled  or  racemed  and  chiefly 
polygamous  flowers  with  confluent  and  finally 
orbicular-peltate  anther-cells.    The  33  species  are 
classed  in  6  genera,  of  which  Schamwcavlon,  Amiawthium, 
Melanthium,  and  Zygadenm  are  confined  to  America ;  the 
others,  StenardMu/m  and  Veratrvm  (the  type),  occur  also 
in  the  north  of  the  Old  World.    They  bear  purple,  green- 
ish, or  white  flowers,  followed  by  septicidal  capsules. 
veratric  (ve-ra'trik),  a.     [<  Veratr(um)  +  -jc] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  veratrine  or  the  genus  Ve- 
ratrvm  Veratric  acid,  C9H1 0O4,  the  acid  with  which 

veratrine  exists  combined  in  SeKemcaulon  officinale.    It 
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crystallizes  in  short  white  transparent  prisms,  which  are 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  forms  crystallizable  salts 
with  the  alkalis,  which  are  called  veratrates.  It  has  some- 
times been  called  cevadic,  cevad^lic,  or  aabadiUic  acid. 

veratrine  (vf-ra'trin),  n.  [<  Veratr{um)  + 
-ine2.]  An  alkaloid,  or  a  mixture  of  alkaloids, 
derived  from  several  species  of  Veratrum  and 
from  cevadilla.  it  is  an  exceedingly  poisonous  sub- 
stance, used  chiefly  in  medicine,  in  the  form  of  ointment, 
as  an  application  for  the  relief  of  neuralgia.— Oleate  of 
veratrine.    See  oleate. 

veratrize  (ve-ra'trlz),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  vera- 
trized,  ppr.  veratrizmg.  [<  veratr^ine)  +  4ze.'\ 
To  give  veratrine  to  in  sufficient  dose  to  pro- 
duce its  physiological  effects;  poison  with  ve- 
ratrine: a  procedure  employed  sometimes  in 
physiolomcal  experiments  upon  animals. 

veratroidine  (ver-a-troi'din),  n.   [<  Veratr{um) 

•  +  -Old  +  -ine^.'\  'A:d.  alkaloid,  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  rubijervine,  obtained  from  Vera- 
trvm, viride. 

Veratrum  (ve-ra'trum),  n.  [NL.  (Toumefort, 
1700;  earlier  by  Lobel,1576),<L.»eratrM»»,helle- 
bore.]  A  genus  of  liliaceous  plants,  type  of  the 
tribe  Veratreae.  it  is  characterized  by  stems  clad  with 
numerous  broad  plicate  leaves  contracted  into  a  sheathing 
base.  There  are  9  species,  four  of  which  are  natives  of 
Europe  and  Siberia,  the  others  of  North  America.  They 
are  tall,  erect,  robust  perennials,  growing  from  a  thick 
rootstock  with  somewhat  fleshy  fascicled  root-fibers.  The 
fiowers  are'purplish,  green,  or  white,  very  abundant,  in  a 
terminal  panicle,  and  fol- 
lowed by  erect  or  refiexed 
capsules  separated  into  three 
carpels.  The  species  are 
known  in  general  as  white 
heUebore,  e^ecially  V.  albwm 
and  V.  nigrum  ot  Europe, 
and  V.  viride  at  North  Amer- 
ica, species  respectively  with 
whitish,  blackish,  and  green 
flowers ;  their  rootstocks  are 
powerfully  emetic  and  ca- 
thartic^ and  are  collected  in 
quantities  for  medicinal  use 
— V.  aZbwm  in  Germany,  and 
V.  viride  in  North  Carolina. 
Both  are  very  acrid,  occasion- 
ing excessive  irritation  of 
the  digestive  tract.  V.  album 
has  also  been  known  ssling- 
wort,  and,  from  its  effect  as 
an  errhine,  as  sneezemort;  it 
is  chiefly  subalpine,  and  oc- 
curs from  Europe  to  Japan ; 
its  roots  furnish  the  alka- 
loids veratrine,  Jervine,  rubi- 
jervine, and  others,  also  ce- 
vadic  acid.  A  poisonous 
gray  powder  prepared  from 
it  is  used  to  destroy  cater- 
pillars ;  the  fresh  leaves  are, 
however,  freely  eaten  by 
slugs  and  snails.  V.  viride, 
the  principal  American  spe- 
cies, known  also  as  Indian 
C'e,  and  locally  as  iteAweed, 
bane,  and  earth-gall,  wide- 
ly distributed  in  and  near  mountain  regions  from  Georgia 
into  Canaxla  and  from  Oregon  to  Sitka,  is  a  coarse  herb 

,  from  3  to  7  feet  high,  with  numerous  conspicuously  ribbed 
and  plaited  ample  leaves,  which  are  ovate,  pointed,  and 
clasping.  The  whole  plant  is  a  nearly  uniform  deep  green, 
including  the  conspicuous  flowers,  which  form  a  pyramidal 
inflorescence  sometimes  over  a  foot  long.  Its  thick,  fleshy 
rootstock  is  sharp  and  bitter  in  taste,  was  used  as  an  emetic 
by  the  Indians,  and  is  also  now  in  local  use  as  a  cardiac, 
and  in  fevers  as  a  sedative.  Many  other  species  have  con- 
spicuous and  peculiar  flowers :  they  are  green  in  V.  parvl- 
folium  of  North  Carolina,  greenish-purple  in  V.  Woodii 
(the  Indiana  pokeweed),  green  and  white  in  V.  Califomi- 
mm,  dark-brown  with  the  outside  hoary  in  V.  interme- 
dium of  Florida ;  in  V.  fimbriatum,  of  the  Mendocino 
plains,  they  are  fringed  and  spotted. 

verayt.    A  Middle  English  form  of  very. 

verb  (v6rb),  n.  [<  P.  verbe  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  verbo, 
<  L.  verbum,  a  word,  language,  a  verb,  =  E. 
word,  q.  v.]     It.  A  word;  a  vocable. 

That  so  it  might  appear,  that  the  assistance  of  the 
Spirit,  promised  to  the  church,  was  not  a  vain  thing,  or  a 
mere  verb.  South,  Sermons,  IX.  v. 

2.  In  g'»'am.,awordthatasserts  or  declares;  that 
part  of  speech  of  which  the  office  is  predication, 
and  which,  either  alone  or  with  various  modifiers 
or  adjuncts,  combines  vrith  a  subject  to  make  a 
sentence .  Predication  is  the  essential  function  of  a  verb, 
and  this  function  is  all  that  makes  a  verb ;  that  distinc- 
tions of  tense  and  mode  and  person  should  be  involved  in 
a  verb-form,  as  is  the  case  in  the  languages  of  our  family 
and  in  some  other  languages,  is  unessential,  and  those 
distinctions  may  be  and  are  sometimes  wanting.  Inflni- 
tives  and  participles  are  not  verbs,  but  only  verbal  nouns 
and  adjectives,  sharing  in  the  constructions  that  belong 
to  a  verb.  In  languages  like  ours,  the  most  important 
classification  of  verbs  is  into  transitive  and  intransitive ; 
and  even  that  is  not  definite,  nor  founded  on  any  essen- 
tial distinction.  Abbreviated  ».— AUJtlllaiy,  contract, 
deponent  verb.  See  the  adjectives.— Irregular  verb, 
a  verb  not  regular :  in  English  including  not  only  cases 
like  ring,  sang,  mng  (usually  called  strong  verbs),  but  such 
as  lead, led;  put, put;  work,wrought.—Iiq,vd&,peisoBal, 
refieziye  verb.  See  the  adjectives.- Regular  verb,  a 
verb  inflected  after  the  most  usual  model :  in  English,  by 
addition  of  -ed  or  -d  in  preterit  and  past  participle :  as. 


Flowering  Plant  of  American 
White  Hellebore,  or  Indian  Poke 
{yeratrutn  vtride). 
a,  male  flower;  b,  perfect  flower; 
c,  capsule. 


verbally 

seat,  seated;  pile,  J>3e(J.— Strong,  wealE  verb.  See  the 
adjectives. 

verbal  (ver'bal),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  verbal=  Sp.  Pg. 
verbal  =  It.  verbale,  <  LL.  verbalis,  consisting  of 
words,  <  L.  verbum,  a  word,  verb :  see  verb.]  I. 
a.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  consisting  in  words. 

Cicero  the  orator  complained  of  Socrates  and  his  school 
that  he  was  the  flrst  that  separated  philosophy  and  rhet- 
oric; whereupon  rhetoric  became  an  empty  and  verbal 
art.  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii. 

It  is  obvious  enough  that,  unless  the  lower  animals  have 
some  substitute  for  verbal  symbols,  as  yet  undiscovered 
by  us,  they  are  incapable  of  general  ideas  and  of  any 
mental  processes  involving  these. 

J.  Sully,  Sensation  and  Intuition,  p.  16. 

The  future  progress  of  our  speech,  it  may  be  hoped, 
will  bring  back  to  us  many  a  verbal  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  xiL 

2.  Relating  to  or  concerned  with  words  only. 
If  slight  and  verbal  differences  in  copies  be  a  good  ar- 
gument against  the  genuineness  of  a  writing,  we  have  no 
genuine  writing  of  any  ancient  author  at  this  day. 

.46p.  Sharp,  Works,  II.  iii. 
Of  those  scholars  who  have  disdained  to  confine  them- 
selves to  verbal  criticism  tew  have  been  successful. 

Maewulaiy,  Athenian  Orators. 
A  verbal  dispute.  Whately. 

3.  Expressed  in  spoken  words;  spoken;  not 
written;  oral:  as,  a  «er6a?  contract;  verbal  tes- 
timony. 

Made  she  no  verbal  question?       Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  3.  26. 

4.  Minutely  exact  in  words;  attending  to  words 
only;  insistent  about  words. 

I  am  much  sorry.  Sir, 
You  put  me  to  forget  a  lady's  manners. 
By  being  so  verbal.         Shak.,  Cymheline,  ii.  3.  111. 
He 's  grown  too  verbal ;  this  learning 's  a  great  witch. 
Middleton,  Chaste  Maid,  i  1. 
Neglect  the  rules  each  verbal  critic  lays. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  261. 

5.  Literal;  having  word  answering  to  word; 
word  for  word :  as,  a  verbal  translation. 

All  the  neighbour  caves,  as  seeming  troubled. 
Make  verbcU  repetition  of  her  moans. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  831. 

6.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  verb ;  derived  from  a 
verb  a,nd  sharing  in  its  senses  and  construc- 
tions :  as,  a  verbal  noim. 

A  person  is  the  special  difference  of  a  verbal  number. 
B.  Jonson,  English  Grammar,  i.  16. 

In  its  attributive  use,  finally,  the  participle  throws  off 
its  verbal  power  and  approximates  an  adjective,  as  inVer- 
nante  silva  caremus.  Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  X.  317. 

Verbal  amnesia,  the  loss  of  all  knowledge  of  the  rela> 
tion  between  words  and  things ;  complete  aphasia. — Ver- 
bal contract.  See  contract.— Verbal  definition,  a  defi- 
nition intended  to  state  the  precise  meaning  of  a  word  or 
phrase  according  to  usage,  but  not  to  stote  the  essential 
characters  of  a  form  according  to  the  nature  of  things. — 
Verbal  degradation.  See  degradation,  1  (a).— Verbal 
Inspiration.  See  inspiration,  3.— Verbal  note,  in  diplo- 
macy, an  unsigned  memorandum  or  note  when  an  affair 
has  continued  for  a  long  time  without  any  reply.  It  is  de- 
signed to  show  that  the  matter  is  not  urgent,  but  that  at 
the  same  time  it  has  not  been  overlooked.  Encyc.  Diet. — 
Verbal  noun.  See  n.  =Syn.  1-6.  Verbal,  Oral,  Literal. 
Verbal  is  much  used  for  oral:  as,  a  verbal  message;  and 
sometimes  for  litercU :  as,  a  verbal  translation.  It  is  an  old 
and  proper  rule  of  rhetoric  (Campbell,  bk.  2,  ch.  ii.,  §  1, 
canon  1)  that,  when  of  two  words  or  phrases  one  is  sus- 
ceptible of  two  significations  and  the  other  of  only  one, 
the  latter,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  obscurity,  should  be 
preferred;  by  this  rule  we  should  say  an  oral  message, 
oral  tradition,  a  literal  translation.  Verbal  nicety  or  criti- 
cism is  nicety  or  criticism  about  words. 

II,  n.  In  gram.,  a  noun  derived  from  a  verb 
and  sharing  in  its  senses  and  constructions;  a 
verbal  noun. 

verbalism  (ver'bal-izm),  n.  [<  verbal  +  ■4sm.'] 
Something  expressed  oraUy;  a  verbal  remark 
or  expression. 

verbalist  (ver'bal-ist),  n.  [<  verbal  +  -«««.]  One 
who  deals  in  words  merely;  one  skilled  in  words ; 
a  literal  adherent  to  or  a  minute  critic  of  words ; 
aliteralist;  a  verbarian. 

verbality  (v6r-bal'i-ti),  n.  [<  verbal  +  ■4ty.'] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  verbal ;  bare  lit- 
eral expression.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

verbalization  (ver"bal-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  ver- 
baUee  +  -ation.]  TKe  act  of  verbalizing,  or 
the  state  of  being  verbalized.  Also  spelled 
verbalisation. 

The  verbalization,  if  I  may  so  egress  it,  of  a  noun  is 
now  a  difficult  matter,  and  we  shrink  from  the  employ- 
ment even  of  well-authorized  old  nominal  verbs. 

6.  P.  MarsJi,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  xiv. 

verbalize  (v6r'bal-iz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  verbal- 
ized, ppr.  verbalfzing.  [=  P.  verbaliser;  as  ver- 
bal +  -ize.']  I.  trans.  To  convert  into  a  verb. 
G-.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  viii. 

II.  intrans.  To  use  many  words ;  be  verbose 
or  diffuse. 

Also  spelled  verbaUse. 
verbally  (v6r'bal-i),  adv.    In  a  verbal  manner, 
(a)  In  words  spokeii ;  by  words  uttered ;  orally. 


verbally 


VerhaUy  to  deny  it. 


South. 


(6)  Word  for  word :  as,  to  translate  verbally,  (c)  Like  a 
verb ;  as  or  in  tlie  manner  of  a  verb. 

Tile  verbally  used  [Scythian]  forms  are  rather  but  one 
step  removed  from  nouns  used  predicatively,  with  subjec- 
tive or  possessive  pronominal  elements  appended. 

Whitney,  Life  and  Growth  of  Lang.,  p.  233. 

verbarian  (vSr-ba'ri-an),  n.  and  a.  [<  L.  ver- 
ftttw,  word,  +  -arian.']"  I,  n.  A  word-eomer;  a 
verbalist. 

In  "The  Doctor"  Southey  gives  himself  free  scope  as 
a  verbarianjmich  after  the  way  of  Eabelais,  Thomas  Nash, 
Taylor  the  Water-poet,  or  Feltham. 

F.  HaU,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  21,  note  2. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  words ;  verbal. 

Terbarium  (v6r-ba'ri-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  ver- 
tiim,  word:  see  verb.'\  A  game  played  with 
tlie  letters  of  the  alphabet,  (a)  A  game  in  which 
the  player  strives  to  make  out  a  word  when  all  the  let- 
ters that  compose  it  are  given  to  him  indiscriminately. 
(b)  A  game  in  which  the  player  tries  to  form  from  the 
letters  that  compose  a  long  word  as  many  other  words  as 
possible. 

Verbasces  (ver-bas'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Gr.  Don, 
1835),  <  Ferbascum  +  -eas.]  A  tribe  of  gamo- 
petalous  plants,  of  the  order  Serophularineie 
and  series  PseudosolanesB.  it  is  characterized  by 
flowers  in  terminal  spikes  or  racemes,  having  a  wheel- 
shaped  or^rarely  concave  corolla  with  five  broad  lobes,  of 
which  the  two  upper  are  exterior.  It  includes  the  3  gen- 
era Sta/urophragma,  CelsiOy  and  VerbascuTn. 

Verbascum  (v6r-bas'kum),  n.  [NL.  (Toume- 
fort,  1700;  earlier  in  Bninfels,  1530),  <  L.  ver- 
basciim,  muUen.]  A  genus  of  plants,  type  of 
the  tribe  Verbascese  in  the  order  Sarophulari- 
nese.  it  is  distinguished  from  the  other  genera  of  its 
tribe  by  its  five  perfect  stamens.  About  140  species  have 
been  described,  many  of  them  hybrids  or  varieties :  only 
100,  or  a  few  more,  are  now  admitted.  They  are  natives 
of  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  western  and  central  Asia. 
They  are  herbs,  usually  biennial,  more  or  leas  clad  in  floe- 
cose  wool,  commonly  tall  and  erect,  rarely  low  and  branch- 
ing or  spiny.  The  soft  alternate  leaves  vary  from  entire 
to  pinnatifld.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  purplish,  red,  or 
rarely  white,  solitary  or  clustered  in  the  axils  of  bracts, 
and  disposed  in  terminal  spikes  or  racemes,  less  often  in 
panicles.  The  fruit  is  a  two-valved  capsule,  globular,  egg- 
shaped,  or  flattened.  The  stem-leaves  are  sessile  and  often 
decurrent,  the  radical  leaves  (frequently  very  largeX  coarse 
and  conspicuous.  The  leaves  of  7.  Thapgus,  the  common 
mullen,  are  mucilaginous  and  somewhat  bitter,  are  used 
as  emollient  applications  to  tumors,  and  are  the  source  of 
several  popular  remedies.  (See  fnuUen,  with  cut.)  Four 
species  are  naturalized  in  the  United  States;  6  are  na- 
tives of  Great  Britain,  and  about  60  others  of  continental 
Europe.  V.  Lychnttis  and  V.  jndvenilmtum,  the  white 
mullens  of  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  produce 
stiff  branching  panicles  of  yellow  flowers  with  white- 
bearded  filaments ;  they  are  covered  with  a  white  pow- 
dery down  which  readily  rubs  off.  About  a  dozen  yellow- 
flowered  species  are  thought  worthy  of  cultivation  for 
ornament,  among  which  V.  Chaixi  is  remarkable  for  its 
tall  stem,  10  feet  high,  with  large  green  leaves,  and  enor- 
mous branching  panicles  of  yellow  flowers  with  purplish 
filaments.  V.  phcemceum,  from  southern  Enrope,  is  pecu- 
liar in  its  large  spike  of  showy  violet  flowers. 

verbatim  (ver-ba'tim),  adv.  [<  ML.  verbaUm, 
word  for  word,  <  L.  verbum,  word:  see  verb.'] 
1.  Word  for  word;  in  exactly  the  same  words: 
sometimes  extended  into  the  phrase  verbatim, 
literatim,  etpunctatim,  word  for  word,  letter  for 
letter,  and  point  for  point,  as  in  the  most  exact 
transcription,  in  bibliography,  etc. 

Antonius,  in  a  letter  which  is  recited  verbatim  in  one 
of  Cicero's  Philippics,  called  him  [Decimus  Brutus]  "vene- 
fica,"  witch— as  U  he  had  enchanted  Csesar. 

Bacon,  Eriendship  (ed.  1887). 

And  this  I  have  set  downe  almost  verbaHm  from  the  re- 
port of  the  aforesaid  Ambrose  Earle  of  Warwicke  that 
now  is,  who  was  present  at  that  action,  and  had  his  horse 
also  wounded  under  him  with  two  or  three  arrowes. 

Sir  J.  Smyth,  in  EUis's  Lit.  Letters,  p.  66. 

2f.  By  word  of  mouth;  orally;  verbally. 

Think  not,  although  in  writing  I  preferr'd 
The  manner  of  thy  vile  outrageous  crimes. 
That  therefore  I  have  forged,  or  am  not  able 
V&'baUm  to  rehearse  the  method  of  my  pen. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  iiL  1. 13. 

Verbena  (v6r-be'na),  n.  [NL.  (Toiimefort, 
1700;  earlier  in  Bninfels,  1530),  <  L.  verbena,, 
usu.  in  pi .  verbense,  foliage,  leaves,  branches  used 
in  sacred  rites,  also  plants  used  as  cooling 
remedies:  see  vervain.']  1.  A  genus  of  plants, 
type  of  the  order  Ferbenacese  and  tribe  Ferbe- 
nesB.  It  is  characterized  by  flowers  sessile  in  an  elongated 
or  flattened  spike,  and  by  a  dry  fruit  with  four  one-seeded 
nutlets  or  cells  included  within  an  unchanged  tubular 
calyx.  There  are  about  80  species,  mostly  American. 
One,  V.  officinalis,  is  widely  dispersed  over  warm  and  tem- 
perate parts  of  the  Old  World ;  another,  V.  BonariengU, 
is  naturalized  in  Africa  and  Asia ;  one  only,  V.  eupirta,  is 
peculiar  to  the  Old  World,  and  occurs  in  iihe  Mediterra^ 
nean  region  from  the  Canary  Islands  to  western  Asia; 
another,  V.  macroetachya,  is  confined  to  Australia.  They 
are  diffuse  decumbent  or  erect  summer-flowering  herbs 
(shrubby  in  a  few  South  American  species),  commonly  vil- 
lous with  unbranched  hairs.  Their  leaves  are  usually 
opposite,  and  incised  or  dissected ;  their  flowers  are  ses- 
sUe,  and  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  narrow  bracts  of  a  ter- 
minal spike.    The  spikes  are  compact  and  thick,  or  long 


Verbena  Aubletia, 
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and  slender,  sometimes  corymbed  or  panicled.  About 
14  species  are  natives  of  the  United  States,  mostly  weedy 
and  small-flowered;  6  of  these  occur  within  the  north- 
eastern States,  of  which  the  principal  are  V.  hattaia,  the 
blue,  and  V.  urticsefolia,  the  white  vervain,  tall  plants 
with  long  panicled  or  clustered  spikes.  For  V.  officina- 
lie,  the  chief  introduced 
species,  see  veroaiii,  herb 
of  the  cross  (under  herb), 
pigeon's-grass,  simpler's- 
joy,  and  cut  under  lacini- 
ate.  Four  southwestern 
species  produce  large 
showy  pink  or  purplish 
flower-clusters,  which 
elongate  into  spikes  in 
fruit;  among  these  V. 
bipinnatijida  (F.  mon- 
tana)  and  V.  Avhletia  are 
sometimes  cultivated. 
The  latter  is  a  creeping 
and  spreading  perennial 
with  incised  leaves,  pa- 
rent of  many  garden  hy- 
brids; it  occurs  in  open 
places  from  Florida  to  Il- 
linois, Arkansas,  and  Mex- 
ico, in  nature  with  rose- 
colored,  purple,  or  lilac 
flowers.  The  numerous 
cultivated  verbenas,  veiy 
popular  in  the  United 
States  from  their  brilliant 
and  continuous  bloom 
and  from  their  growth  in 
masses,  are  largely  de- 
rived from  the  South 
American  species  V.  cha/ntsedrifolia,  V.  phlog^oUa,  V.  teu- 
crimdes,  and  V.  critwides,  in  nature  respectively  scarlet, 
rose-colored,  white,  and  lilac-purple.  In  cultivation  they 
include  all  colors  except  yellow  and  pure  blue ;  many  are 
striped ;  and  the  best  have  a  distinct  eye,  or  bright  central 
spot.  Several  species  are  also  very  fragrant,  especially  7. 
ieverioides.  V.  venosa  is  more  often  cultivated  in  England. 

2.  [?.  c]  A  plant  of  this  genus Lemon-scented 

veroena.    Same  as  lemori'Verbena. 

Verbenacese  (ver-bf-na'sf-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Jus- 
sieu,  1806),  <  Verbena  +  -acese.]  An  order  of 
gamopetaious  plants,  of  the  series  Bicarpellatse 
and  cohort  La/miales.  It  is  characterized  by  an  infe- 
rior radicle,  usually  opposite  leaves,  and  irregular  bisexu- 
al flowers,  and  is  particularly  distinguished  from  the  near- 
ly related  order  Ldtdatse  by  an  entire  ovary  and  a  fruit  with 
either  two  or  four  nutlets.  It  includes  about  740  species, 
belonging  to  66  genera,  classed  in  8  tribes,  of  which  the 
types  are  Phryma,  Stilbe,  doanthes.  Verbena,  Vitex,  Co- 
ry opteris,  Symphffrema,  and  Avicennia.  They  are  either 
herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees.  Their  leaves  are  usually  opposite 
or  whorled,  entire,  toothed,  or  incised,  and  without  stip- 
ules. The  inflorescence  is  a  spike,  raceme,  panicle,  or 
cyme,  either  simple  or  compound.  The  corolla  is  usually 
small,  commonly  with  a  distinct  tube  which  is  often  in- 
ciUTfed,  flve  or  frequently  four  imbricate  flat-apreading 
lobes,  and  four  didynamous  stamens ;  some  genera  pro- 
duce only  two  stamens  or  a  two-lipped  corolla  with  one  or 
more  lobes  enlarged  or  erect.  The  ovary  contains  at  first 
one,  soon  two,  and  at  length  commonly  four  cells,'  each 
cell  usually  with  one  ovule ;  in  fruit  it  becomes  more  or 
less  drupaceous,  with  a  juicy,  fleshy,  or  dry  exocan),  and 
an  indurated  endocarp,  which  is  indehiscent,  or  orgies 
into  two  or  four  nutlete,  or  rarely  more.  They  are  rare  in 
the  north  temperate  zone,  common  in  the  tropics  and  in 
temperate  parts  of  South  America.  They  are  herbaceous 
in  colder  regions,  becoming  shrubby  in  the  tropics,  or 
even  very  large  trees,  as  the  teak.  The  fruit  is  sometimes 
edible,  as  in  species  of  Lantarta  and  Premna,  but  is  more 
often  acrid.  Their  properties  are  sometimes  aromatic. 
Many  are  of  medicinal  repute,  as  species  of  CaUica/rpa, 
Congea,  and  Clerodendron.  (Ciompare  Stachytarpheta  anid 
Viiex.)  Many  genera  are  cultivated  for  ornament,  as  Ver- 
bena, Lantana,  and  Clerodendron,  or  for  the  colored  fruit, 
as  CaUicarpa.  Only  4  genera  are  native  within  the  United 
States — Lippia,  CaUicarpa,  Phryma,  and  Verbena. 

Terbenaceous  (v6r-be-na'shius),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Ferbenacese. 

■verbena-oil  (ver-be'na-oU),  n.  Same  as  Indian 
rflelissa-oil  (which  see,'  under  melissa-oil). 

verbenatet  (ver'be-nat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
verbenated,  ppr.  verbenating.  [<  L.  verbenatus, 
crowned  with  a  garland  of  sacred  boughs,  < 
»eJ-6eBK,  sacred  boughs:  see  Verbena.']  To^trew 
or  sanctify  with  sacred  boughs,  according  to  a 
custom  of  the  ancients. 

verbena  (ver'ben),  n.  [<  NL.  Verbena,  q.  v.] 
A  plant  of  the  order  Verbenacfise.    Lindley. 

Verbenese  (v6r-be'nf-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Eeich- 
enbaeh,  J828),  <  Verbena  +  -ese.]  A  tribe  of 
plants,  of  the  order  Ferbenacese.  it  is  character- 
ized by  a  centripetal  and  usually  unbranched  inflorescence, 
a  two-  or  four-celled  ovary,  and  ovules  usually  erect  from 
the  base.  It  includes  10  genera,  of  which  Verbena  is  the 
type. 

verberatet  (v6r'ber-at),  v.  t.  [<  L.  verberatus, 
pp.  of  verberare  (>  It.  verberare  =  Pg.  Sp.  ver- 
oerar),  lash,  scourge,  whip,  beat,  <  verber,  a 
whip,  rod.    Ct.  reverberated]    To  beat;  strike. 

Bvi.  I  have  a  great  desire  to  be  taught  some  of  your 
.  .  .  brave  words.  .  .  . 
Gorg.  You  shall  be  verberated,  and  reverberated. 

Shirley,  Love  Tricks,  ill.  6. 

Bosom-quarrels  that  verberate  and  wound  his  soul. 

Abp.  Saneroft,  Modem  Policies,  §  1. 

verberation  (v6r-be-ra'shpn),  n.  [=  F.  verb^a- 
tion  =  Sp.  verberaision  =  'tg.  verberagSo,  <  L. 
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verberatio(ti-),  a  beating,  chastisement,  <  verbe- 
rare, lash,  whip,  beat:  see  verberate.]  1.  The 
act  of  beating  or  striking;  a  percussion. 

Kiding  or  walking  against  great  winds  is  a  great  exer- 
cise, the  effects  of  which  are  redness  and  inflammation ;  all 
the  effects  of  a  soft  press  or  verberation. 

Arbvthnot,  On  Air. 

Distinguishing  verberation,  which  was  accompanied  with 
pain,  from  pulsation,  which  was  attended  with  none. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  III.  viii. 

2.  The  impulse  of  a  body  which  causes  sound. 

Verbesina  (v6r-be-si'na,),  n.  [NL.  (Linnteus, 
1737),  altered  from  FerSena  on  account  of  a  re- 
semblance in  the  leaves  of  the  original  species.] 
A  genus  of  composite  plants,  of  the  tribe  Beli- 
anthoidesB,  type  of  the  subtribe  Verhesinese.  itia 
characterized  by  small  or  middle-sized  corymbose  flower- 
heads  (sometimes  large,  solitary,  and  long-peduncled) 
with  the  rays  fertile  or  rarely  lacking,  and  uy  achenes 
laterally  compressed,  distinctly  two-winged,  sometimes 
ciliate,  and  usually  awned  by  a  pappus  of  two  rigid  or  slen- 
der bristles.  There  are  about  66  species,  natives  of  warm 
parts  of  America,  occurring  from  the  Argentine  Republic 
to  Mexico,  and  with  9  species  in  the  southern  United  States, 
one  yellow-flowered  species,  V.  occidentalit,  and  perhaps 
also  the  white-flowered  V.  Virgirdea,  extending  north 
into  Pennsylvania.  A  few  species  are  naturalized  in  the 
Old  World,  They  are  herbs  or  sometimes  shrubby,  a  few 
becoming  small  trees  of  about  20  feet  in  height,  and  are 
known  as  crown-beard.  Their  leaves  are  usually  toothed 
and  opposite,  and  the  petioles  decurrent.  The  fiower- 
heads  are  usually  yellow ;  after  blossoming,  they  are  apt 
to  become  ovoid  or  globose  by  the  elevation  of  a  conical 
receptacle.  V.  eneelioides  of  Texas,  Arizona,  and  Mex- 
ico, now  widely  dispersed  through  warm  regions,  is  culti- 
vated for  its  yellow  flowers,  sometimes  nnder  the  name 
of  Ximene»ia. 

verbiage  (vto'bi-aj),  n.  [<  P.  verbiage,  wordi- 
ness, <  L.  verbum,  word:  see  verb.]  The  use 
of  many  words  without  necessity;  superabun- 
dance of  words ;  wordiness ;  verbosity. 

He  evinced  a  constitutional  determination  to  verbiage 
unsurpassed,  .  .  .  and  only  those  who  knew  him  could  pos- 
sibly appreciate  his  aifluence  of  rigmarole. 

J.  T.  Melds,  Underbmsh,  p.  98L 
=Syil.  Verbosity,  etc.  S>ee  pleonaxm. 
verbicidei  (ver'bi-ad),  n.  [<  L.  verbum,  a  word, 
-I-  -oidium,  a  killing,  <  csedere,  Mil.]  The  Idll- 
ing  of  a  word,  in  a  figurative  sense ;  perversion 
of  a  word  from  its  proper  meaning,  as  in  pun- 
ning.    [Kare  and  humorous.] 

Hoinicide  and  verbicide — that  is,  violent  treatment  of  a 
word  with  fatal  results  to  its  legitimate  meaning,  which 
is  its  life — are  alike  forbidden. 

O.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  L 

verbicide^  (v6r'bi-sid),  n.  [<  L.  verbum,  a 
word,  +  -(Ada,  a  killer,  <  csedere,  kUl.]  One 
who  kills  a  word  or  words.  [Rare  and  humor- 
ous.] 

These  clownish  verbicides  have  carried  their  antics  to 
the  point  of  disgust. 
M.  C.  Tyler,  The  Independent  (New  York),  May  2, 1867. 

verbiculture  (vfer'bi-kul-tur),  n.  [<  L.  verbum,  a 
word,  +  cultura,  cultivatim :  see  culture.]  The 
cultivation  or  production  of  words.     [Rare.] 

Our  fathers  .  .  .  brought  forth  fruits  which  would  not 
have  shamed  the  most  d^berate  verbiculture. 

F.  Ball,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  289. 

verbification  (vern>i-fi-ka'shgn),  n.  [<  LL. 
verbificatioin-),  a  talking,  <  1,'.'v&rbum,  a  word, 
-1-  fOtcere,  do,  make.]  The  act  or  process  of 
verbifying.  Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  Ass.,  XV.  32, 
App.     [Rare.] 

verbify  (ver'bi-fi),  V.  t.j  pret.  and  pp.  verbified, 
PPT.  verbifying.  l<  verb  + -i-fy.]  To  make  into 
a  verb ;  use  as  a  verb ;  verbalize. 

Nouns  become  verbified  by  the  appending  of  inflectional 
affixes,  generally  suffixes,  and  are  inflected  like  verbs. 

Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  Ass.,  XV.  27,  App. 

verbigeration  (ver"bi-je-ra'shon),  n.  [<  LL. 
verbigere,  talk,  chat,  dispute,  "<  L.  verbum,  a 
word,  +  gerere,  bear  about,  carry.]  'inpafhol., 
the  continual  utterance  of  certain  words  or 
phrases,  repeated  at  short  intervals,  without 
any  reference  to  their  meaning. 

verbose  (v6r-b6s'),  a.  [=  p.  verbeux  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  verboso,  <  L.  verbosus,  full  of  words,  prolix, 
wordy,  <  verbum,  word :  see  verb.]  Abounding 
in  words ;  using  or  containing  more  words  than 
are  necessary ;  prolix ;  tedious  by  multiplicity 
of  words ;  wordy :  as,  a  verbose  speaker ;  a  ver- 
bose argument. 

They  ought  to  be  brief,  and  not  too  verbose  in  thefrway 
I  speaking.  Ayliffe,  Parergon, 

=Syn.  Wordy,  diffuse.    See  ]>Ieon(t«7». 
verbosely  (ver-bos'li),  adv.    In  a  verbose  man- 
ner; wordily;  prolixly. 

I  hate  long  arguments  verbosely  spun. 

Cowper,  Epistle  to  J.  Hill, 
verboseness  (v6r-b6s'nes),  n.   Verbosity. 
verbosity  (ver-bos'i-ti),  n.    [<  p.  verbosity  =  Sp. 
verbosidad  =  Pg.  verbosidade  =  It.  verbositd,  < 
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LL.  verbosita(t-)s,  wordiness,  <  L.  verbostis, 
wordy :  see  verbose.']  The  state  or  character  of 
being  verbose ;  employment  of  a  superabun- 
dance of  words;  the  use  of  more  words  than  are 
necessary;  wordiness;  prolixity:  said  either 
of  a  speaker  or  writer,  or  of  what  is  said  or 
written. 

He  draweth  out  the  thread  of  his  verbogUy  finer  than  the 
staple  of  his  argument.  Shak.,  L.  L.L.,  v.  1. 18. 

=8711.  Vertiage,  etc.  Seepleonamn. 
verdt  (v6rd),  n.  [Also  (in  def.  2)  vert;  <  OF. 
verd,  vert,  P.  vert  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  verde,  green, 
greenness,  verdure,  <  L.  viride,  green,  green- 
ness, verdure,  pi.  viridia,  green  plants,  herbs,  or 
trees,  neut.  of  viridis  (>  It.  Sp.  Pg.  verde  =  OF. 
verd,  vert),  green,  <  virere,  be  green,  be  fresh  or 
vigorous,  bloom.  From  the  L.  viridis  are  also 
ult.  E.  vert^  (in  part  identical  with  verd),  ver- 
dant, verderer,  verdure,  verdugo,  virid,  farthing- 
gale,  etc.,  and  the  first  element  of  verdigris, 
verditer,  verjuice,  etc.]  1.  Green;  green  color; 
greenness. 

Then  Is  there  an  old  kinde  of  Bithme  called  Yish  layes, 
deriued  (as  I  haue  redde)  of  this  worde  Verd  whiche  be- 
tokeneth  Greene,  and  Laye  which  betokeneth  a  Song,  as 
it  you  would  say  greene  8onges. 

Bascoigne,  Notes  on  Eng.  Verse,  §  14  (Steele  Olas,  etc., 

[ed.  Arber). 

2.  The  green  trees  and  underwood  of  a  forest: 
same  as  vert. 
verdancy  (v6r'dan-si),  n.     [<  verdanit)  +  -ey.'] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  verdant;  green- 
ness. Hence — 2.  Eawness;  inexperience;  lia- 
bility to  be  deceived :  as,  the  verda/ncy  of  youth. 

verdant  (v^r'dant),  a.  [<  OF.  verdant  (?),  F. 
verdoyant,  becoming  green,  <  L.  viridan{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  virida/re,  grow  green,  make  green,  <  viri- 
dis, green,  <  virere,  be  green:  see  vera.']  1. 
Greeia ;  fresh ;  ooveredwith  growing  plants  or 
grass:  aa,  verdant  &elAa;  a,  verdant  Izwu. 

The  verdant  gras  my  couch  did  goodly  dight. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  iz.  13. 

2.  Green  in  knowledge ;  simple  by  reason  of 
inexperience;  inexperienced;  unsophisticated; 
raw;  green. 

verd-antique  (v6rd-an-tek'),  n.  [<  OF.  verd  an- 
tique, F.  vert  antique, '  ancient  green,'  =  It.  verde 
antico:  see  vert  and  antique^  An  ornamen- 
tal stone  which  has  long  been  used  and  highly 
prized,  having  been  weU  known  to  the  ancient 
Komans.  it  consists  of  serpentine,  forming  a  kind  of 
breccia,  mingled'or  interveined  with  a  much  lighter  ma- 
terial,  usually  calcite,  but  sometimes magnesite  or  steatite, 
and  sometimes  a  lighter-colored  serpentine,  the  whole 
forming,  when  polished,  an  extremely  beautiful  material 
for  constructive  purposes  or  for  interior  decoration.  Ser- 
pentines of  various  kinds  and  of  different  shades  of  color 
were  obtained  from  Italian  quarries,  and  also  from  those 
of  Greece  and  Egypt,  and  were  called  by  various  names, 
according  to  the  region  from  which  they  came :  thus,  verde 
■di  Prato,  verde  di  Geneva,  verde  dl  Fegli,  etc.  The  verde  di 
Frato,  quarried  near  Florence,  has  been  extensively  used  in 
various  important  buildings  in  that  city,  as  in  the  cathedral 
and  the  campanile  of  Giotto,  as  well  as  in  the  church  of 
Sta.  Maria  Novella.  Serpentine  of  the  verd-antique  type 
has  also  been  quarried  and  used  in  various  other  regions, 
as  in  Cornwall ;  in  the  counties  of  Galway,  Donegal,  and 
Sligo  in  Ireland ;  in  Banffshire,  Scotland ;  and  in  Vermont 
and  Connecticut  in  the  United  States.  The  objections  to 
its  use  in  outdoor  construction  are  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
it  does  not  stand  the  weather  well,  and  that  it  is  not 
easily  obtained  in  large  blocks  sufficiently  free  from  flaws 
to  justify  their  use.    Also  called  opMealcUe. 

The  hills  of  Antioch  are  part  of  them  of  a  crumbling 
stone,  like  verd  anUmue. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East^  II.  1.  193. 

verdantly  (v6r'dant-li),  adv.  In  a  verdant 
manner,  (a)  Freshly ;  flourishingly.  (6)  After  the  man- 
ner of  a  person  green  or  simple  through  inexperience. 
(CoUoq.) 

verdantness  (v6r'dant-nes),  n.  The  character 
or  state  of  being  verdant,  in  any  sense. 

verdea  (ver-da'a),  n.  [<  It.  verdea  (F.  verdie), 
name  of  a  variety  of  grape  and  of  wine  made 
from  it,  <  verde,  green:  see  verd,  vert^.]  1.  A 
white  grape  from  which  wine  is  made  in  Italy. 
—  2.  A  wine  made  from  this  grape,  or  in  part 
from  it,  produced  in  the  nei^borhood  of  Ar- 
cetri,  near  Florence. 

verde  antico.    Same  as  verd-antique. 

verde  di  Corsica.    See  gabbro, 

verdie  (ver-da'),  a.    In  her.,  same  as  verdoy. 

verderf  (vSr'der),  n.    Same  as  verdhre,  3. 

verderer,  verderor  (v6r'd6r-6r,  -or),  n.  [For- 
merly also  verdour  (the  second  -er  being  super- 
fluous, as  in  poulterer,  fruiterer,  etc.),  <  OF.  ver- 
dier,  <  ML.  viridarius,  one  in  charge  of  the  trees 
and  underwood  of  the  forest,  <  LL.  usniie,  green- 
ness, pi.  green  plants :  s&fiverd^,vert.]  mEng. 
forest  law,  a  judicial  officer  in  the  royal  forests, 
whose  peculiar  charge  was  to  take  care  of  the 
vert — that  is,  the  trees  and  underwood  of  the 
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forest — and  to  keep  the  assizes,  as  well  as  to 
view,  receive,  and  enroll  attachments  and  pre- 
sentments of  all  manner  of  trespasses. 

They  [the  freeholders]  were  the  men  who  served  on  Ju- 
nes, who  chose  the  coroner  and  the  verderer. 

Stutbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  480. 

verdict  (vSr'dikt),  n.  {JPoTmevty  also  verdit ;  < 
MB.  verdit,  verdite,  verdoit,  voirdit,  <  OF.  verdit, 
verdict,  <  ML.  veredicium,  a  verdict,  lit.  '  a  true 
saying  or  report ' ;  orig.  two  words,  vere  dictum  : 
vere,  truly;  dictum, neut.  of  dictus,  pp.  of  dicere, 
say:  see  diction.]  1.  In  lav),  the  answer  of  a 
jury  given  to  the  court  concerning  any  matter 
of  fact  in  any  cause,  civil  or  criminal,  committed 
to  their  trial  and  examination,  in  criminal  causes 
the  usual  verdict  is  "guilty  "  or  "  not  guilty  " ;  in  Scotland 
it  may  be  "  not  proven."  In  civil  causes  it  is  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff  or  for  the  defendant,  according  to  the  fact. 
These  are  called  general  verdicts.  In  some  civil  causes, 
when  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  how  the  law  ought  to  be 
applied  to  the  facts,  a  special  verdict  is  given  finding  and 
stating  specific  tacts,  and  leaving  the  court  to  draw  the 
proper  conclusion,    see^ry. 

He  tolde  me  that  he  seide  to  the  jurores  whiche  have 

sealed  her  verdite :  "  Seris,  I  wot  well  this  verdite  after  my 

makyng  is  not  eflectuel  in  lawe,  and  therefore  may  happe 

it  shall  be  makid  newe  at  London."    Pastan  Letters,  I.  64. 

My  soul,  .  .  .  thy  doubt-depending  cause 

Can  ne'er  expect  one  verdict  'twixt  two  laws. 

Q;uarles,  Emblems,  iv.  Epig.  1. 

3.  Decision;  judgment;  opinion  pronoimced: 
as,  the  verdict  of  the  public. 

Bad  him  seye  his  verdit  as  him  leste. 

Chaucer,Gea.  Prol.  toC.  T.,  1.  787. 
Nor  earing  how  slightly  they  put  off  the  verdit  of  holy 
Text  unsalv'd.  MUttm,  Prelatical  Episcopacy. 

We  will  review  the  deeds  of  our  fathers,  and  pass  that 
just  verdict  on  them  we  expect  from  posterity  on  our  own. 
Eimrson,  Hist.  Discourse  at  Concord. 
Open  verdict,  a  verdictupon  an  inquest  which  finds  that 
a  crime  has  been  committed,  but  does  not  specify  the 
criminal,  or  which  finds  that  a  sudden  or  violent  death 
has  occurred,  but  does  not  find  the  cause  proved.—  Par- 
tial verdict.    See  partial. — Privy  verdict.    See  privy. 

—  Sealed  verdict,  a  verdict  reduced  to  writing  and 
sealed  up  tor  delivery  to  the  court :  a  method  sometimes 
allowed,  to  avoid  detaining  the  jury,  after  they  have 
reached  an  agreement,  until  the  next  session  of  the  court, 

—  Special  verdict,  a  verdict  in  which  the  jury  find  the 
facts  and  state  them  as  proved,  but  leave  the  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  the  tacts  to  be  determined  by  the  court 
according  as  the  law  applicable  thereto  may  require. 
=Syil.  1.  Decree,  Judgment,  etc.    See  decision. 

verdigris  (v6r'di-gres),  n.  [Formerly  also  ver- 
digrease  (prob.  often  associated  with  B.  grease, 
as  also  with  ambergris) ;  <  ME.  verdegrese,  verde- 
grece,  verdegrees,  verdgrese,  verte  grece,  verte 
gree,  <  OP.  verd  de  gris,  "  verdigrease,  a  Spanish 
greene"  (Cotgrave),  also  vert  de  gris,  P.  vert-de- 
gris  (the  ME.  form  verte  grece  glossed  by  ML. 
viride  &recum,  lit.  'Greek  green'):  OP.  verd, 
vert  (<  ML.  viride),  green;  de,  of;  Gris,  Greeks, 
pi.  of  Crri,  <  L.  Grxcus,  Greek:  see  Greelc 
and  Grew^.  For  the  name  '  Greek  green,'  cf . 
MHG.  griienspan,  spangruen,  G.  griinspan,  Sw. 
spansJcgrona,  spanskgront,  Dan.  spanskgront,  D. 
spaansch-groen,  vercUgris,  <  ML.  viride  Hispanwm 
(also  viride  Hispaniewm),  'Spanish  green.'  The 
P.  vert  de  gris  has  been  erroneously  explained 
as  'green  of  gray'  (gris,  gray:  see  grise^);  the 
form  verte  grez  as  possibly  for  ve/rt  aigret,  green 
produced  by  acid  (vinegar:  see  eager^  and  vine- 
gar) ;  also  as  '  green  grit '  {grez,  grit :  see  gril^) ; 
or  as  substituted  for  another  term  for  verdi- 
g'ris, namely  OP.  wrfl!eTO,<ML.«;m(fe«n"s,  verdi- 
gris, lit.  'green  of  copper'  (xris,  gen.  of  xs,  cop- 
per or  bronze).  Cf .  OP.  verdet,  verdigris,  dim.  of 
verd,  green.]  A  substance  obtained  by  exposing 
plates  of  copper  to  the  air  in  contact  with  ace- 
tic acid,  and  much  used  as  a  pigment,  as  a  mor- 
dant in  dyeing  wool  black,  m  calico-printing, 
and  in  gilding,  in  several  processes  in  the  chem- 
ical arts,  and  in  medicine.  Verdigris,  like  all  the 
compounds  into  which  copper  enters,  is  poisonous ;  and 
it  is  very  apt  to  form  on  the  surface  of  copper  utensils, 
owing  to  the  action  of  vegetable  juices.  It  is,  chemically, 
a  crystalline  salt  known  as  the  basic  acetate  of  copper.  It 
ranges  in  hue  from  green  to  greenish-blue,  according  to 
the  proportions  ot  acetic  acid  and  copper  contained.  As 
a  pigment  it  is  fairly  permanent,  but  has  little  body,  and 
is  generally  used  only  as  a  glazing  color. 

Bole  armoniak,  verdegrees,  boras. 
Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1.  237. 
Distilled  verdigris,  a  neutral  acetate  of  copper,  obtained 
by  dissolving  common  verdigris  in  hot  acetic  acid,  and 
allowing  the  salt  to  crystallize  out  of  the  cooled  solution. 
It  forms  dark-green  crystals. 

verdigris  (ver'di-gres),  v.  t.  [<  verdigris,  ».] 
To  cause  to  be  coated  with  verdigris ;  cover  or 
coat  with  verdigris.     Bawthorne. 

verdigris-green  (v&r'di-gres-gren), ».  A  bright, 
very  bluish  green. 

verdin  (v6r'din),  n.  [<  F.  verdin,  yellowham- 
mer  (=  Sp.  verdino,  bright-green),  <  verd,  vert, 
green:   see  verd.]     The  gold  tit,  or  yellow- 
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headed  titmouse,  Auriparu^  flaviceps,  inhabit- 
ing parts  of  Arizona,  California,  and  south- 
ward. It  is  4J  inches  long,  of  a  grayish  color 
with  bright-yellow  head.  See  iit^  and  titmouse. 

verdingalet,  verdingalt,  n.  Same  as  farthin- 
gale. 

verditt,  verditet,  n.  Obsolete  forms  of  ver- 
dict. 

verditer  (vfer'di-tfer),  n.  [<  OF.  verd  de  terre, 
earth-green:  verd,  green;  de,  of;  terre,  earth.] 
A  name  applied  to  two  pigments,  one  green, 
the  other  blue,  prepared  by  decomposing  cop- 
per nitrate  with  chalk  or  quicklime.  See  green^ 
and  blue. 

Verdituret,  n.  An  erroneous  form  of  verditer. 
Peacham. 

verdjuicet,  »•    An  old  spelling  of  verjuice. 

verdoy  (ver'doi),  a.  [<  OF.  verdoyer,  become 
green,  put  out  leaves,  <  verd,  green :  see  verd.] 
In  her.,  charged  with  leaves,  branches,  or  other 
vegetable  forms:  especially  noting  a  border. 
Also  verdSe. 

verdun  (v6r-dun'),  n.  [<  Verdun,  a  town  in 
Prance.]  A  long  straight  sword  with  a  naiTow 
blade,  used  in  the  sixteenth  century:  a  vari- 
ety of  the  rapier  of  that  period,  carried  rather 
in  civil  life  than  in  war.  The  blade  was  3  feet  6  inches 
or  more  in  length.  This  weapon  was  considered  as  espe- 
cially suitable  tor  the  duel. 

verdure  (ver'durj,  n.  [<  MB.  verdure,  <  OF.  ver- 
dure, P.  verdure  (=  Sp.  Pg^It.  verdura),  <  verd, 
vert,  <  li.  viridis,  green:  see  verd.]  1.  Green- 
ness; specifically,  the  fresh  green  of  vegeta- 
tion; also,  green  vegetation  itself:  as,  the  ver- 
dure of  spring. 

AUe  his  vesture  uerayly  watg  clene  verdure, 
Bothe  the  barres  ot  his  belt  &  other  blythe  stones. 
That  were  richely  rayled  in  his  aray  clene. 
Sir  Oawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  161. 

Innepee  she  lepte  the  fenestre  vppon, 
Aboue  beheld  she  uerdures  flouresshing. 

Mom.  cf  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 3828. 

Plants  of  eternal  verdure  only  grew 
Upon  that  virgin  soil. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  iL  196. 
Bleak  winter  files,  new  verdure  clothes  the  plain. 

Cmoper,  tr.  of  Milton's  Latin  Elegies,  v. 

Hence  —  2.  Freshness  in  general. 

Whatsoever  I  should  write  now,  of  any  passages  ot  these 
days,  would  lose  the  verdure  before  the  letter  came  to  you. 

Donne,  Letters,  lix. 

3.  In  decorative  art,  tapestry  of  which  foliage 
or  leafajge  on  a  large  scale,  scenery  with  trees, 
or  the  like,  is  the  chief  subject.  Also  tapis  de 
verdure. 

A  couuterpaynt  of  verder.  .  .  .  iije  gret  kerpettes  tor 
tables  ii  .  .  .  ot  tyne  aires  and  the  other  of  verder. 
Dome  Agnes  Bungerford's  Inventory,  temp.  Henry  VIII. 
[(Archseologia,  XXXVin.  364). 

verdure  (ver'dur),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  verdured, 
ppr.  verduring. "  [<  verdure,  n.]  To  cover  with 
or  as  with  verdure :  as,  "  verdured 'ba.nk,"  Far- 
nell. 

One  small  circular  island,  profusely  verdured,  reposed 
upon  the  bosom  ot  the  stream.  Poe,  Tales,  I.  363. 

verdureless  (v6r'dur-les),  a.  [<  verdure  + 
-less.]  Destitute  of  verdure ;  barren. 
verdurous  (ver'dnr-us),  a.  [<  verdure  +  -ous.] 
Covered  with  verdure ;  clothed  with  the  fresh 
color  of  vegetation;  verdant:  as,  verdurous 
pastures. 

Yet  higher  than  their  tops 
The  verdurow  wall  ot  Paradise  up  sprung. 

Maton,  P.  L.,  iv.  143. 

Through  verdurous  glooms  and  winding  mossy  ways. 

Eeats,  Ode  to  a  Nightingale. 

verecundt  (ver'e-kund),  a.  [=  Pg.  verecundo 
=  It.  verecondo,  <;  L.  verecundus,  modest,  bash- 
ful, <  vereri,  reverence,  respect :  see  revere^.] 
Bashful;  modest. 

verecundioust  (ver-e-kun'di-us),  a.  [<  L.  vere- 
cundia,  modesty,  IJashfuhiess,  <  verecundus, 
modest:  see  verecund.]  Modest ;  bashful ;  vere- 
cund.    Sir  JS.  Wotton,  Reliquiae,  p.  156. 

verecundityt  (ver-f-kun'di-ti),  n.  [<  verecund 
+  -ity.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  vere- 
cund; bashfulness;  modesty. 

veretilleous  (ver-e-tU'ius),  a.  [<  LL.  veretil- 
lum,  dim.  of  L.  veretrum,  the  penis:  see  Vere- 
tillum.]  Eod-Uke;  virgate;  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  VereiillidsB :  as,  a  veretilleous  pennatuloid 
polyp. 

Veretillidse  (ver-e-til'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  Vere- 
tillum  +  4dsB.]  A  family  of  pennatuloid  alcy- 
onarian  polyps,  whose  type  genus  is  Veretillvm. 

veretilliiorm  (ver-e-til'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  LL.  vere- 
tillum  (see  veretilleous)  +  L.  forma,  form.] 
Eod-like ;  veretilleous :  specifically  noting  or- 
dinary holothurians  having  a  long,  soft,  sub- 
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eylindrieal  body  covered  throughout  with  ten- 
taeuliform  suckers.    See  cut  under  trepang. 

Veretillum  (ver-e-til'um),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier), 
<  LL.  veretillum,  dim.  of  L.  veretrum,  the  pe- 
nis.] The  typical  genus  of  VeretilUdm,  having 
the  upper  portion  of  the  colony  short  and  club- 
shaped,  with  the  polypites  clustered  around 
the  eircumferenee.  V.  eynomorium  is  an  ex- 
ample. 

▼ergaloo,  Vergalieu  (v6r'ga-18,  -lu),  n.  Same 
as  virgouleuse. 

verge^  (v6rj),  n.  [Formerly  also  virge;  <  P. 
verge  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  verga,  a  rod,  wand,  mace, 
ring,  hoop,  rood  of  land,  <  L.  virga,  a  slender 
branch,  a  twig,  rod.  Prom  the  'L.  virga  are 
also  ult.  B.  verger\  virgate\  vvrgate^,  etc.]  1. 
A  rod,  or  something  in  the  form  of  a  rod  or 
staff,  carried  as  an  emblem  of  authority  or 
ensign  of  of&ce ;  the  mace  of  a  bishop,  dean, 
or  other  functionary. 

He  has  his  whistle  of  command,  seat  of  anthority,  and 
virge  to  interpret,  tipt  with  silver,  sir. 

B.  Joruon,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  v.  3. 
The  silver  verge,  with  decent  pride. 
Stuck  underneath  his  cushion  side. 

Sieift,  To  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  17ia 

2.  A  stick  or  wand  with  which  persons  are 
admitted  tenants,  by  holding  it  in  the  hand, 
and  swearing  fealty  to  the  lord.  On  this  ac- 
count such  tenants  are  called  tenants  by  the 
verge. —  3.  In  arch.:  (af)  The  shaft  of  a  col- 
umn ;  a  small  ornamental  shaft,  (b)  The  edge 
of  the  tiling  projecting  over  the  gable  of  a  roof, 
that  on  the  horizontal  part  being  called  eaves. 
Eneyc.  Brit.,  n.  475.-4.  The  si)indle  of  the 
balanoe-wheel  of  a  watch,  especially  that  of 
the  old  vertical  movement. —  5f.  An  accent- 
mark. 

The  names  .  .  .  are  pronounced  with  th[e]  accent,  as 
yowe  may  know  by  the  verge  sette  ouer  the  heddes  of  the 
vowels,  as  in  the  name  of  the  Ilande  Matininb,  where  the 
aocente  is  in  the  last  voweU. 

Peter  Martyr  (tr.  in  Eden's  First  Books  on  America, 
[ed.  Arber,  p.  166). 

6.  A  quantity  of  land,  from  15  to  30  acres ;  a 
yard-land ;  a  virgate.  Wharton. — 7.  The  ex- 
treme side  or  edge  of  anything;  the  brink; 
edge;  border;  margin, 

Nature  in  you  stands  on  the  very  verge 
Of  her  confine.  S?idh.,  Lear,  ii.  i.  149. 

I'll  .  .  .  ding  his  spirit  to  the  verge  of  Hell,  that  dares 
divulge  a  lady's  prejudice. 

Mareton,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  Ind.,  p.  11. 
Item,  i].  galon  pottes  of  silver  wrethyn,  the  verges  gilt, 
enameled  in  the  lyddes  with  iij.  flonres.  Item,  ij.  fiagons 
of  silver,  with  gilt  verges,  etc.  PasUm  Letters,  II.  468. 
The  monopoly  of  the  most  lucrative  trades  and  the 
possession  of  imperial  revenues  had  brought  you  to  the 
verge  of  beggary  and  ruin.  Burke,  Amer.  Taxation. 

8.  The  horizon. 

Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail 
That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  underworld. 
Sad  as  the  last  which  reddens  over  one 
That  sinks  with  all  we  love  below  the  verge. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv.  (song). 

9.  A  boundary;  aUmit;  hence,  anything  that 
incloses  or  bounds,  as  a  ring  or  circlet. 

The  inclusive  verge 
Of  golden  metal  that  must  round  my  brow. 

Shak.,  Bioh.  III.,  iv.  1.  69. 

10.  The  space  within  a  boundary  or  limit; 
hence,  room;  scope;  place;  opportunity. 

Gome,  come,  be  friends,  and  keep  these  women-matters 
Smock-secrets  to  ourselves  in  our  own  verge. 

B.  JonsoTh,  Magnetick  Lady,  iv.  2. 
There  's  nothing  in  the  verge  of  my  command 
That  should  not  serve  your  lordship. 

Shirley,  Hyde  Park,  ilL  1. 
I  have  a  soul  that,  like  an  ample  shield. 
Can  take  in  all,  and  verge  enough  for  more. 

Joryden,  Don  Sebastian,  L  1. 

1 1 .  In  Eng.  law,  the  compass  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  of  Marshalsea,  or  palace-court. 
It  was  an  area  of  about  twelve  mUes  in  circumference, 
embracing  the  royal  palace,  in  which  special  provisions 
were  made  for  peace  and  order. 

12.  In  a  stocking-frame,  a  small  piece  of  iron 
placed  in  front  of  the  needle-bar  to  regulate 
the  position  of  the  needles. — 13.  In  anat.  and 
goal.,  the  penis,  especially  that  of  various  in- 
vertebrates.— 14.  In  hort.,  the  grass  edging 
of  a  bed  or  border;  a  sUp  of  grass  dividing  the 
walks  from  the  borders  in  a  garden. — 15.  The 
main  beam  of  the  trebuchet,  a  missile  engine 
used  in  medieval  warfare — Tenant  by  the  verge. 
See  def.  2. =SyiL  7.  See  rimi. 

vergei  (v6rj),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  verged,  ppr. 
verging.     [<  verged,  re.]    To  border. 

The  land  is  most  rich,  trending  all  along  on  both  sides 
in  an  equall  plaine,  neither  rocky  nor  mountainous,  but 
verged  with  a  greene  border  of  grasse. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  SmUh'i  Works,  I.  111. 
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verge^  (verj),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  verged,  ppr. 
verging.  ['  L.  vergere,  bend,  turn,  incline, 
allied  to  valgus,  bent,  wry,  Skt.  vrijana,  crooked, 
■/  varj,  turn,  turn  aside;  cf.  urge  and  wrick. 
Prom  the  same  L.  verb  are  ult.  E.  converge,  di- 
verge, with  their  derivatives  convergent,  diver- 
gent, etc.]  1.  To  bend;  slope:  as,  a  hill  that 
verges  to  the  north.  Irrip.  Diet. —  2.  To  tend; 
incline;  approach;  border. 

I  find  myself  verging  to  that  period  of  life  which  is  to 
be  labour  and  sorrow.  Svri^. 

verge-board  (vferj'bord),  n.  Same  as  barge- 
board. 

vergee  (v6r'je),  it.  [<  F.  terre  vergSe,  measured 
land.]  A  unit  of  superficies  in  the  islands  of 
Guernsey  and  Jersey,  equal  to  40  of  the  perches 
there  used,  or  four  ninths  of  an  English  acre. 

verge-escapement  (vSrJ'es-kap'ment),  n.  See 
escapement,  2. 

verge-file  (v6rj'fil),  re.  A  watchmakers'  line 
file  with  one  safe  side.  It  was  used  in  working 
on  the  verge  of  the  old  vertical  escapement. 
M.  S.  Knight. 

vergency  (v6r'jen-si),  n.  [<  vergen{t)  +  -ci/.] 
1.  The  act  of  verging,  tending,  or  inclining; 
approach. —  2.  In  optics,  the  reciprocal  of  the 
focal  distance  of  a  lens,  a  measure  of  the  diver- 
gence or  convergence  of  a  pencil  of  rays. 

vergent  (vfer'jent),  a.  [<  L.  vergen{P)s,  ppr.  of 
vergere,  bend,"  turn:  see  verge'^.']  Literally, 
drawing  to  a  close;  specifically  [cop.],  in  geol., 
naming  one  of  the  'divisions  of  the  Paleozoic 
strata  of  Peimsylvania,  according  to  the  nomen- 
clature of  H.  D.  Bogers.  As  defined  by  him,  the  Ver- 
gent series  cQusisted  of  the  Vergent  fiags,  the  equivalent 
of  the  Portage  flags  of  the  New  York  Survey,  and  the  Ver- 
gent shales,  the  equivalent  of  the  Chemung  group  of  New 
York.  These  rocks  are  not  thus  divided  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  name  Vergent,  as  well  as  most  of  the  others 
belonging  to  this  fanciful  nomenclature,  has  become  en- 
tirely obsolete. 

verger^  (vfer'jSr),  re.  [<  ME.  vergere,  <  OP.  ver- 
gier,  verger,  <  ML.  virgarius,  one  who  bears  a 
rod,  <  L.  virga,  a  rod:  see  verged.']  One  who 
carries  a  verge,  or  staff  of  office.  Especially— (a) 
An  ofilcer  who  bears  the  verge,  or  staff  of  office,  before  a 
bishop,  dean,  canon,  or  other  dignitary  or  ecclesiastic.  An 
officer  of  a  similar  title  precedes  the  vice-chancellor  on 
special  occasions  in  the  English  universities.  (&)  One 
who  has  charge  of  the  details  of  any  company  or  proces- 
sion. 

Mynstrells  14;  whereof  one  is  verger,  that  directeth 
them  all  in  festivall  dales  to  their  stations,  to  blowings, 
pipings,  to  such  officers  as  must  be  warned  to  prepare 
for  the  King  and  his  household  att  meate  and  supper. 
Harl.  MSS.,  No.  610,  quoted  in  Collier's  Eng.  Dram. 
[Poetry,  I.  31. 
(c)  An  official  who  takes  care  of  the  interior  of  a  church, 
exhibits  it  to  visitors,  and  assigns  seats  to  worshipers. 

I  was  loitering,  about  the  old  gray  cloisters  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  .  .  .  and  applied  to  one  of  the  Tjer^er*  for 
admission  to  the  library.        Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  158. 

verger^t  (vfer'jer),  ».  [<  ME.  verger,  vergere,  < 
OF.  verger,  P.  verger,  an  orchard,  <  L.  virida- 
rium,  a  plantation  of  trees,  <  viride,  green,  pi. 
viridia,  green  plants,  herbs,  and  trees:  see 
verd,verV:'\  An  inclosure;  specifically,  an  or- 
chard. 

This  verger  heere  left  in  thy  warde. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  L  3831. 
And  for  that  the  launde  was  so  grete.  Merlin  lete  rere  a 
vergier,  where-ynne  was  all  maner  of  fruyt  and  alle  manor 
of  nowres,  that  yal .  .  .  grete  swetnesse  of  flavour. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  IL  3ia 

vergerism  (ver'jer-izm),  jt.  [<  verger^  +  -ism.'] 
The  office,  characteristics,  etc.,  of  a  verger. 

There  is  always  some  discordant  civility  or  Jarring  ver- 
gerism about  them  [English  cathedrals]. 

Ruskin,  Elements  of  Drawing,  ii. 

vergership  (v6r'jer-ship),  re.  [<  verger'^  + 
-sMp.]  The  position,  charge,  or  office  of  a 
verger.    Swift,  Works. 

vergescuet  (ver-jes-kii'))  n.  [<  OP.  vierge  escu, 
P.  vierge  icu,  a  virgin  (i.  e.  clear)  shield:  see  wr- 
jtreand^CM.]  Aplain  shield — thatis,  one  hav- 
ing no  device  upon  it  to  indicate  the  name  or 
family  of  the  bearer. 

vergette  (ver-jef),  «•  [<  OP.  vergette  (P.  ver- 
gette=Pv.  Sp.  vergneta),  a  small  twig,  a  small 
rod  or  wand,  dim.  of  verge,  a  twig,  rod :  see 
verged.]    In  her.,  same  as  pallet^,  3. 

vergette  (ver-zhe-ta'),  a.  [P.,  <  vergette,  a 
small  rod :  see  vergetteJ]  In  her.,  same  a.spaly'^: 
used  when  there  are  many  vertical  divisions  or 
pallets. 

Vergilian,  a.    See  Virgilian. 

vergouleuse  (ver'go-lfls),  n.  Same  as  virgou- 
leuse. 

veridical  (ve-rid'i-kal),  a.     \_<i  veridic{ov,s)  + 
-al.]     1.  Truth-telling;  veracious;  truthful. 
This  so  i7eruficaZ  history.  I^r^uAart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  ii.  28. 
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For  our  own  part,  we  say.  Would  that  every  Johnson 
had  his  veridical  Boswell,  or  leash  of  Boswells ! 

Carlyle,  Voltaire. 
2.  True ;  being  what  it  purports  to  be. 

The  difficulty  in  dealing  with  all  these  hallucinations 
...  is  to  determine  whether  they  are  veridical,  or  truth- 
telling— whether,  that  is,  they  do  in  fact  correspond  to 
some  action  which  is  going  on  in  some  other  place  or  on 
some  other  plane  of  being. 

F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Phantasms  of  the  Living,  Int,  p.  Ixlil. 

veridically  (vf-rid'i-kal-i),  adv.     Truthfully; 

voraciously;  really. 
veridicous  (ve-rid'i-kus),  a.     [=  P.  vMdique  = 

Sp.  veridico  =  Pg.  It.  veridico,  <  L.  veridicvs, 

truth-telling,  <  verus,  true  (see  very),  +  dicere, 

say,  tell.]    Veridical. 
Our  Thalia  is  too  veridicous  to  permit  this  distortion  of 

facts.  Peamck,  Melincourt,  xix. 

verifiability  (ver*i-fi-a-bil'i-ti),  re.  [<  verifiable 
+  -ity  (see  -biliiy).']  "The  property  or  state  of 
being  verifiable. 

verifiable  (ver'i-fi-a-bl),  a.  [<  verify  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  verii&ed;  capable  of  being 
proved  or  confirmed  by  incontestable  evidence ; 
confirmable. 

Classification,  which  should  be  based  on  verifldble  data. 
Huxley,  Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  49. 

verification  (ver^i-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [<  OP.  verin 
fication,  F.vSrifieation  =  Sp.  verificadon  =  Pg. 
verificagSo  =  It.  verificazione,  <  ML.  "verifica- 
tio(n^),  <  verificare,  mak«  true,  verify:  see  ver- 
ify.] 1.  The  act  of  verifying,  or  proving  to  be 
true ;  the  act  of  confirming  or  establishing  the 
authenticity  of  any  powers  granted,  or  of  any 
transaction,  by  legal  or  competent  evidence ; 
the  state  of  being  verified;  authentication;  con- 
firmation. 

Exceptional  phenomena  solicit  our  belief  in  vain  until 
such  time  as  we  chance  to  conceive  them  as  of  kinds  already 
admitted  to  exist.  What  science  means  by  verification  is 
no  more  than  this.      W.  James,  Prin.  of  PsychoL,  n.  301. 

2.  In  law:  (o)  A  short  affidavit  appended  to  a 
pleading  or  petition  to  the  effect  that  the  state- 
ments in  it  are  true.  (6)  At  common  law,  the 
formal  statement  at  the  end  of  a  plea,  "and  this 
he  is  ready  to  verify." 

verificative  (ver'i-fi-ka-tiv),  a.  [<  ML.  verifi- 
catus,  pp.  of  verificare,  verify,  -H  -ive.]  Serv- 
ing to  verify ;  verifying. 

verifier  (ver'i-fi-er),  re.  [<  verify  +  -erl.]  1. 
One  who  or  that  which  verifies,  or'  proves  or 
makes  appear  to  be  true. — 2.  A  device  for  es- 
timating the  richness  of  gas.  'it  consists  of  a  gas- 
burner  so  arranged  that  the  amount  of  gas  consumed  by  a 
flame  of  standard  length  in  a  given  time  can  be  measured 
and  compared  as  to  volume  with  a  gas  of  known  value.  It 
is  used  for  testing  gas  independently  of  the  photometrio 
value  of  the  gas,  and  as  a  verifier  of  this. 

verify  (ver'i-fi),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  verified,  ppr. 
verifi/ing.  [<  OP.  verifier,  P.  verifier  =  Sp.  Pg. 
verificar  =  It.  verificare,  ■<  ML.  verificare,  make 
true,  <  L.  verus,  true,  +  facere,  do:  see  -fy.] 

1.  To  prove  to  be  true;  confirm;  establish  the 
proof  of. 

This  is  verified  by  a  number  of  examples.  Bacon. 

What  this  learned  gentleman  supposes  in  speculation  1 
have  known  actually  verified  in  practice. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  367. 

2.  To  give  the  appearance  of  truth  to.    [Bare.] 
Zopirus  .  .  .  fayned  himselfe  in  extreame  disgrace  of 

his  King :  for  ver^ying  of  which,  he  caused  his  own  nose 
and  eares  to  be  cut  off.    Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie. 

3.  To  fulfil,  as  a  promise ;  confirm  the  truth  of, 
as  a  prediction. 

And  now,  O  God  of  Israel,  let  thy  word,  I  pray  thee,  be 
verified,  which  thou  spakest  unto  thy  servant  David  my 
'ather.  IKLvUl.  26. 

4.  To  confirm  the  truthfulness  of;  prove  to 
have  spoken  truth. 

So  Shalt  thou  best  fulfil,  best  verify 

The  prophets  old.  MQUm,  P.  B.,  iii.  177. 

5.  To_  confirm  or  establish  the  authenticity  of, 
as  a  title  or  power,  by  examination  or  compe- 
tent evidence. 

To  verify  our  title  with  our  lives. 

Skak.,  K.  John,  ii.  1.  277. 

6.  To  ascertain  to  be  correct,  or  to  correct  if 
found  erroneous :  as,  to  verify  a  statement,  quo- 
tation, reference,  account,  or  reckoning  of  any 
kind;  to'verify  the  items  of  a  bill,  or  the  total 
amount.— 7t.  To  maintain;  affirm. 

They  have  verified  unjust  things. 

ShaJc.,  Much  Ado,  v.  1.  222. 
8t.  To  second  or  strengthen  by  aid;  back;  sup- 
port the  credit  of . 

For  I  have  ever  verified  my  friends. 
Of  whom  he's  chief.  Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  2. 17. 

9.  In  law :  (a)  To  make  an  affidavit  regarding 
(a  pleading  or  petition),  and  appended  to  it, 
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that  the  statements  in  it  are  true.  (6)  To  sup- 
port by  proof  or  hy  argument. =8yn.  l,  3,  and  4. 
To  authenticate,  substsuitiate,  corroborate,  attest. 

veriloquentt  (ve-rU'o-kwent),  a.  [<  L.  verus, 
true,  +  loquen{t-)s,  ppr"  of  loqwi,  speak.] 
Speaking  truth;  truthful;  truth-telling;  vera- 
cious. 

verily  (ver'i-li),  <idv.  [<  ME.  veriU,  verrili,  ve- 
raily,  verraly,  verreiliche;  <  very  +  -ty^.']  1.  In 
truth;  in  very  truth  or  deed;  beyond  doubt  or 
question;  certainly. 

Thl  lone  Is  to  us  euerelastynge 
Fro  that  tyme  that  we  may  it  verrili  lele. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  I.  8.),  p.  23. 

But  the  centurion  . . .  seide,  Verili,  this  mau  was  Goddis 

Bone.  Wyelif,  Mark  xv.  39. 

Verity  some  such  matter  it  was  as  want  of  a  tat  Dioces 

that  kept  our  Britain  Bishops  so  poore  in  the  primitive 

times.  MUton,  Beformation  in  Eng.,  i. 

2.  Eeally;  truly;  in  sincere  earnestness;  with 
conviction  and  confidence :  as,  he  verily  believes 
the  woman's  story. 

It  was  verily  thought  tliat,  had  it  not  been  tor  four  great 
disf  aTourers  ot  that  voyage,  the  enterprize  had  succeeded. 

Bacon. 

verimentt,  «(*«'.    [ME.,  also  verrayment,  vera- 

ment,  <  OF.  veraiement,  F.  vraiment,  truly,  < 

verai,  vrai,  true:  see  very.']    Truly;  verily. 

I  wol  telle  verrayTnent 

Ot  mirthe  and  ot  solas. 

CMtieer,  Sir  Thopas,  1.  2. 

verimentt,  ».    [Also  verament;  an  erroneous 
use,  as  a  noun,  of  veriment,  adv."]   Truth ;  verity. 
Tell  unto  you 
What  is  veriment  and  true. 

Greene,  Friar  Bacon,  p.  164.    {Davies.) 
In  verament  and  sincerity,  I  never  crouded  through  this 
confluent  Herring-faire. 

Naehe,  Lenten  Stuffe  (Harl.  Misc.,  VI.  162).    (Daviee.) 

veriscope  (ver'i-skop),  ».    See  vitascope. 

verisimilar  (ver-i-sim'i-lar),  a.  [After  similar 
(of.  Sp.  veridmil  =  Pg.  verisimil  =  It.  verimnile), 
<  L.  verisimilis,  prop,  veri  similis,  having  the 
appearance  of  truth:  veri,  gen.  of  verum,  truth 
(neut.  of  veriiSj  true) ;  simiUs,  like :  see  very  and 
similar.]  Having  the  appearance  of  truth ;  prob- 
able; likely. 

Various  anecdotes  ot  him  [Dante]  are  related  by  Boc- 
caccio, Sacchetti,  and  others,  .  .  .  none  ot  them  verisimi- 
lar. Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  19. 

verisimilar ly  (ver-i-sim'i-lar-li),  adv.  In  a  veri- 
similar manner;  probably. 

Wordsworth  [was]  talked  ot  .  .   .  [and]  represented 

verisimUarly  enough  as  a  man  tull  of  English  prejudices. 

Carlyle,  in  Froude  (First  Forty  Years),  II.  xiv. 

verisimilitude  (ver^i-si-mU'l-tud),  n.  [=  Sp. 
verisimiUtud  =  Pg.  verisimilitude  =  It.  verisimiM- 
tudine,  <  L.  verisimilitudo,  prop,  veri  simiUtudo, 
likeness  to  truth:  veri,  gen.  of  verum,  truth; 
simiUtudo,  likeness :  see  similitude,  and  cf .  veri- 
similar.] 1.  Theqnality  or  state  of  being  veri- 
similar; the  appearance  of  truth;  probability; 
likelihood:  as,  the  verisimilitude  of  a  story. 

The  story  is  as  authentic  as  many  histories,  and  the 
reader  need  only  give  such  an  amount  of  credence  to  it  as 
he  may  judge  that  its  verisimilitude  warrants. 

Thackeray,  Philip,  iii. 

These  devices  were  adopted  to  heighten  the  veri*imUi- 
tvde  ot  the  scene.  Lathrop,  Spanish  Vistas,  p.  119. 

2.  That  which  is  verisimilar;  that  which  has 
the  appearance  of  a  verity  or  fact. 

Shadows  of  fact, — verisimilitudes,  not  verities. 

Lamib,  0\d  Benchers. 

verisimilityt  (ver"i-si-mil'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  *veri 
similita(t-)s,  equiv.  to  veri  "simiUtudo,  likeness 
to  truth:  see  verisimilitude.]    Verisimilitude. 

The  spirit  of  man  cannot  be  satis&ed  but  with  truth  or 
at  least  verisimUity.  Dryden,  Essay  on  Dram.  Poesy. 

verisimilous  (ver-i-sim'i-lus),  a,  [<  L.  verisimi- 
lis :  see  verisimilar.]    Probable ;  verisimilar. 

A  fresh  and  more  appalling,  because  more  self-assertive 
and  verisimUous,  invasion  of  the  commonplace. 

Geo.  MacDanald,  Thomas  Wlngfold,  Curate,  xli. 

veritable  (ver'i-ta-bl),  a.  [<  OP.  veritable,  P. 
veritable  =  It.  veritevole,  true,  <  L.  verita(t-)s, 
truth:  see  verity.]  1.  Agreeable  to  truth  or 
fact;  true;  real;  actual;  genuine. 

Notwithstanding  that  their  writings  [those  ot  the  seven- 
ty-two Biblical  interpreters]  be  veritable^  also  it  is  in  some 
matter  obscure,  and  in  other  some  diminished. 

Gtmara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1677),  p.  381. 
The  inward  work  and  worth 
Of  any  mind  what  other  mind  may  judge 
Save  God,  who  only  knows  the  thing  He  made. 
The  veritable  service  He  exacts? 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  218. 

2.  Truthful;  veracious. 

In  verities  he  was  very  verttaMe.  Odden  Book,  xiv. 

veritably  (ver'i-ta-bli),  adv.  In  a  veritable  or 

true  manner;  verily;  truly;  genuinely. 
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When  two  augurs  cannot  meet  each  other  with  grave 
faces,  their  craft  is  verUaUy  in  danger. 

H.  N.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  379. 

Veritas  (ver'i-tas),  n.  [P,  Veritas  (also  bureau 
Veritas),  <  L.  Veritas,  truth :  see  verity.]  A  name 
given  to  a  register  of  shipping  in  Prance  on  the 
principle  of  Lloyd's.  The  name  has  also  been 
used  for  the  same  purpose  in  Norway  and  in 
Austria. 

verity  (ver'j-ti),  n.;  pi.  verities  (-tiz).  [Early 
mod.  E.  also  veriUe,  verytee;  <  ME.  verite,  <  OP. 
verite,  P.  vMti  =  Sp.  verdad  =  Pg.  verdade  = 
It.  veritd,,  <  L.  verita(.t-)s,  truth,  truthfulness,  < 
veriis,  true :  see  very.]  1.  The  quality  of  being 
true  or  real;  true  or  real  nature  or  principle ; 
reality;  truth;  fact. 

Ffeire  frende,  now  telle  me  what  ye  be,  and  of  youre  fel- 
owes  telle  me  the  verite,  flor  longe  me  thinketh  It  to  wite. 
Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  372. 
So  he  gan  do  in  troath  and  uerite. 
As  for  to  see  hym  gret  pite  it  was. 
His  mornyng,  his  wailyng,  his  loking  bas. 

Bom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  666. 

The  Prelates  thought  the  plaine  and  homespun  verity 

of  Christs  Gospel  unfit  any  longer  to  hold  their  lordships 

acquaintance.  KU&n,  Itetormation  in  Eng.,  i. 

2.  That  which  is  true;    a   true  assertion  or 
tenet;  a  truth;  a  reality;  a  fact. 

Mark  what  I  say,  which  you  shall  find 
By  every  syllable  a  faithful  verity. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  3.  131. 

That  which  seems  faintly  possible,  it  is  so  refined,  is 

often  taint  and  dim  because  it  is  deeply  seated  in  the 

mind  among  the  eternal  verities.      Emerson,  Nature,  viiL 

3f.  Honesty;  faith;  trustworthiness. 
Justice,  verity,  temperance.     Sliak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3.  92. 
And  fair  Maig'ret,  and  rare  Marg'ret, 
And  Marg'ret  o'  veritie. 

Clerk  Saunders  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  62). 
Of  a  verity,  in  very  truth  or  deed ;  certainly. 

Of  a  verity  his  position  denoted  no  excess  of  ease  or  en- 
joyment. Lever,  Davenport  Dunn,  ii. 

verjuice  (vto'jSs),  n.  [Pormerly  also  verjuyce, 
verdjuice;  <  ME.  "verjus,  verjous,  vergeous,  <  OP. 
verjus,  verjiuce,  juice  of  green  fruits,  <  verd, 
green,  +  jus,  juice:  see  verd  and  juice.]  1. 
An  aeid  liquor  expressed  from  erab-apples, 
unripe  grapes,  etc.,  used  for  culinary  and  other 
purposes. 

git  Moyses  this  resoun  rad, 

"Ete  joure  lambe  with  soure  vergeous." 

Holy  Bood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  203. 
Having  a  crabbed  face  of  her  own,  she'll  eat  the  less 
verjuice  with  her  mutton. 

Middleton,  Women  Beware  Women,  iii.  3. 

Many  leave  roses  and  gather  thistles,  loathe  honey  and 
love  veijuiee.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  550. 

I  pray  .  .  .  get  a  good  ship  and  forty  hogsheads  ot 
meal,  .  .  .  ahogsheadof  wine  vinegar,  and  another  of  i;er- 
yuice,  both  in  good  casks  and  iron-bound. 

Wivthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  454. 

2.  Sourness  or  acidity  of  temper,  manner,  or 
expression;  tartness. 
verjuice  (vSr'jos),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  verjuiced, 
ppr.  verjmcing.    [<  verjuice,  n.]    To  make  sour 
or  aeid. 

His  sermons  with  satire  are  plenteously  verjuiced. 

Lowell,  Fable  tor  Critics. 

Vermale's  operation.    See  operation. 
vermaylet,  vermeilet,  n.    Obsolete  forms  of 
vermeu. 

For  such  another,  as  I  gesse, 
Atorne  ne  was,  ne  more  vermayle. 

Rom.  qf  the  Rose,  1.  3645. 

[Early  editions  have  the  spelling  vermeHe.  The  French 
has  vermeHle.} 
vermeil  (vSr'mil),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ver- 
mil,  vermeil  (the  mod.  spelling  being  a  rever- 
sion to  the  P.  spelling) ;  <  ME.  vermeile,  ver- 
mayle, <  OP.  vermeil  (=  It.  vermigUo),  bright 
red,  vermilion,  <  L.  vermiculus,  a  little  worm, 
LL.  (in  Vulgate)  used  for  the  kermes-insect, 
from  which  the  color  crimson  or  carmine  was 
obtained,  dim.  of  L.  vermis,  a  worm,  =  E.  worm: 
see  vermicle,  vermicule,  and  worm,  and  cf .  crim- 
son and  earmme,  which  are  ult.  connected  with 
worm.  Hence  vermilion.]  1.  A  bright  red; 
vermilion ;  the  color  of  vermilion.  Also  Used 
adjectively,  and  frequently  as  the  first  element 
of  a  compound.  [Now  only  poetical.] 
How  oft  that  day  did  sad  Brunchildis  see 
The  greene  shield  dyde  in  dolorous  vennellf 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  24. 

A  vermeU-iinctaTed  lip.  XUton,  Comus,  1.  752. 

Daisies,  vermeU-iimra'A  and  white. 

Keats,  Endymion,  i. 
2.  Silver  gilt. 

The  iconostase  or  screen  is  a  high  wall  of  burnished  ver- 
meU,  with  five  superposed  rows  ot  figures  framed  in  richly 
ornamented  cases  of  embossed  metal. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXIX.  334. 
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3.  In  gilding,  a  liquid  composed  of  amotto, 
gamboge,  vermilion,  dragon's-blood,  salt  of 
tartar,  and  saffron,  boiled  in  water  and  applied 
to  a  surface  that  is  to  be  gilded,  to  give  luster 
to  the  gold.  E.  S.  Knight. — 4.  A  crimson-red 
garnet  inclining  slightly  to  orange :  a  jewelers' 
name. 

vermeiledt,  a.  [Also  vermiled;  <  vermeil  + 
-edK]    (JUded. 

The  presses  painted  and  vermiled  with  gold. 

Ph.  de  Commines,  D  d  3. 

It  is  all  of  square  marble,  and  all  the  tront  vermiled 
with  golde.  Ibid.    (Nares.y 

vermelett,  n.  [<  OP.  vermeillet,  somewhat  red, 
dim.  of  vermeil,  red:  see  vermeil.]  Vermil- 
ion. 

0  bright  Kegina,  who  made  the  so  f  aire  ? 
Who  made  thy  colour  vermelet  and  white? 

Court  (^  Love,  1. 142. 

vermeologist  (v6r-me-ol'o-jist),  n.  [<  verme- 
olog-y  +  4st.]  One  who  is  versed  in  verme- 
ology ;  a  helminthologist. 

vermeology  (ver-me-ol'o-ji),  n.  [Irreg.  <  L.  ver- 
mis, a  worm  (>  NL.'  Vermes,  the  worms),  -t-  Gr. 
-%or/ia,  <  Tityeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.]  The  know- 
ledge or  description  of  worms ;  that  branch  of 
zoSlogy  which  treats  of  the  Vermes;  helmin- 
thology. 

Vermes  (v6r'mez),  n.pl.  [NL.,  pi.  of  L.  vermis, 
a  worm,  =  E.  worm.]  1.  Worms :  formerly  in- 
cluding animals  resembling  the  common  earth- 
worm, but  having  no  exact  classificatory  sense, 
and  hence  no  standing  in  zoology. — 2t.  The 
sixth  and  last  division  of  animals  in  the  Lin- 
nean"Sy8temaNaturse"  (1766),  defined  as  con- 
sisting of  those  animals  which  have  tentacles, 
cold  white  blood,  and  an  inaurioulate  unilocu- 
lar heart,  and  comprising  all  animals  which 
Linnaeus  did  not  dispose  under  the  five  other 
classes  Mammalia,  Aves,  Amphibia,  Pisces,  and 
Insecta  (or  vertebrates  and  insects).  This  class 
Vermes  was  divided  into  five  orders,  Intestina,  MoUusca, 
Testacea,  Lithophyta,  and  Zodphyta,  comprising  all  inver- 
tebrates except  insects,  and  was  thus  the  waste-basket  of 
Linneeus  (as  Badiata  was  of  Cuvier). 

3.  One  of  the  eight  primary  divisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom ;  a  subkingdom  or  phylum,  one 
of  the  leading  types  of  animal  life,  comprising 
all  those  animals  which  have  a  body-cavity 
(Metazoa),  no  backbone  (Irwertebrata),  nor- 
mally an  intestinal  canal  (which  Ccelentera 
have  not),  not  a  radiate  structure  (which  Echi- 
nodermata  have),  legs  if  any  not  jointed  (they 
are  always  jointed  in  Arthropoda),  and  body 
vermiform  if  there  are  no  legs,  in  this  acceptation 
Vermes  form  a  most  comprehensive  group,  ot  great  diver- 
sity of  form,  but  agreeing  in  certain  fundamental  struc- 
tural characters,  being  generally  soft  vermiform  animals, 
oftenest  segmented  and  bilaterally  symmetrical,  without 
limbs  or  with  unjointed  limbs.  Verrties  thus  defined  are 
approximately  equivalent — (a)  in  Lamarck's  system  (1801- 
1812),  to  a  class  of  animals  divided  into  the  four  orders  Mol- 
les,  Bigidvli,  Hispid/uli,  and  Bpizoarix  (the  last  including 
lemaeau  crustaceans);  (ft)  in  the  Cuvierian  classification 
(1817),  to  the  whole  of  Cuvier's  first  class  of  Articulata  {the 
annelids  of  Lamarck,  or  red-blooded  worms  with  unjointed 
legs)  plus  his  second  and  third  classes  of  Badiata  (Apoda 
and  Mttozoa),  plus  some  of  his  fourth  class  of  Badiata 
(some  Polypi),  plus  his  first  order  (Botifera)  of  his  fltth 
class  ot  Badiata;  (c)  in  Huxley's  classification  (1869X 
to  the  classes  Polyzoa,  Scoledda,  Annelida,  Chietognatha, 
and  therefore  to  his  two  subkingdoms,  Annvlolda  and 
AnrvuLosa,  without  the  Echinedermata  of  the  former,  and 
without  the  Crustacea,  Arachnida,  Myriapoda,  and  Insecta 
of  the  latter;  or,  in  other  terms,  to  his  Annuloida  minus 
EcMnodermata  and  plus  the  whole  ot  the  anarthropodous 
Annulosa.  Vermes  as  here  defined  have  been  divided  into 
seven  classes:  (1)  Platyelmintha,  with  three  orders,  re- 
spectively the  turbellarian,  trematoid,  and  cestoid  worms ; 
(2)  Nematelmintha,  with  two  orders,  the  nematoid  and 
acanthocephalous  worms — most  of  these  two  classes,  ex- 
cepting the  TurbeUaria,  being  entozoic  or  ectozoic  para- 
sites, as  tapeworms,  threadworms,  etc. ;  (3)  Chsetognathu, 
based  on  the  single  exceptional  foi-m  Sagitta;  (4)  Gephy- 
rea  (being  Cuvier's  second  order  of  Echinodermata) ;  (5) 
Annelida,  or  ordinary  segmented  worms,  with  four  orders 
— Hirudinea  (leeches),  OligoehsBta  (earthworms,  etc.).  Poly- 
chseta  (lobworms,  sea-mice,  etc.),  and  Cephalobranchia 
(tubicolous  worms,  etc.) ;  (6)  Botifera,  the  wheel-animal- 
cules; (7)  Polyzoa  (by  most  naturalists  now  dissociated 
from  Vermes).  The  tendency  at  present  is  to,  break  up 
the  unmanageable  group  and  discard  the  name. 

The  total  abandoning  of  the  indefinite  and  indefensible 
group  of  Vermes.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  IXIV.  812. 

4.  [Z.  c]    Plural  of  vermis. 
Vermetacea  (vfer-me-ta'sf-a),  n.  pi.     [NL.,  < 

Vermetus  +  -acea.]  Same  as  Vermetidse. 
Vermetidse  (v6r-met'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Ver- 
metus +  -idse.]  A  family  of  tsenioglossate  gas- 
tropods, whose  typical  genus  is  Vermetus;  the 
worm-shells.  The  animal  has  a  reduced  toot,  a  single 
elongated  gill,  short  tentacles,  and  the  eyes  at  the  exter- 
nal sides  ot  the  tentacles.  The  operculum  is  corneous 
and  circular.  The  young  shells  are  regularly  conic  and 
spiral,  like  those  of  Turrttella ;  but  as  they  grow  the  whorls 
separate,  and  often  become  crooked  or  contorted. 
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Vermetus  (v6r-me'tus),  n.     [NL.  (Adanson), 

<  L.  vermis,  a  worm :  see  worm.']  The  typioal 
genus  of  Termetidee,  having  the 
later  whorls  of  the  shell  separated 
and  crooked  or  tortuous.  The  shell 
strikingly  resembles  the  case  or  tube  of 
some  of  the  tubicolous  worms,  as  the  ser- 
pulas,  and  is  affixed  to  shells,  corals,  and 
other  substances.  V.  lumbricaUs  is  a 
characteristic  example. 

Termian(v6r'mi-aii),a.  [(.li. ver- 
mis, a  worm,  +  -an.]  Worm-liie ; 
•of  the  nature  of  a  worm;  related 
lo  worms;  of  or  pertaining  to  Ver- 
«je«,  in  any  sense:  as,  the  supposed 
Permian  ancestors  of  vertebrates. 

In  this  point  also  we  can  make  out  an  af- 
finity with  Verrman  larvse  (Actinotrocha). 

GhgerAaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  307.        Worm-shell 

Termicella    (vSr-mi-sel'a),  n.  <'''5rS)'""" 
[NL.  (Gunther,  1858):  cf.  vermi- 
celU.]    A  genus  of  eolubriform  serpents.     V. 
annulata  is  the  black  and  white  ringed  snake. 

■vermicelli  (v6r-mi-sel'i  or  ver-mi-ohel'li),  n. 
[It.,  rolled  paste,  pi.  of  vermieello,  a  little 
worm,  <  Mil.  "vermicellus,  dim.  of  L.  vermis,  a 
worm :  see  worm.]  An  Italian  paste  prepared 
of  flour,  cheese,  yolks  of  eggs,  sugar,  and  saf- 
fron, manufactured  in  the  form  of  long  slender 
threads,  and  so  named  on  accoimt  of  its  worm- 
like  appearance.  Vermicelli  is  the  same  substance  as 
macaroni,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  latter  is  made 
larger,  and  is  hollow  while  Termicelli  is  solid.  Both  are 
prepared  in  the  greatest  perfection  at  Kaples,  where  they 
form  a  principal  item  in  the  food  of  the  population,  and 
are  a  favorite  dish  among  all  classes.  Vermicelli  is  used 
in  soups,  broths,  etc.    See  also  tpaghetM. 

vermiceoUS  (v6r-mish'ius),  a.  [<  L.  vermis, 
worm,  -I-  -ceotis.]  Worm-like;  wormy;  per- 
taining to  worms.    Also  vermicuyus.    [Bare.] 

vermicidal  (ver'mi-si-dal),  a.  [<  vermicide  + 
-al.]  Destroying  worms';  having  the  quality  or 
effect  of  a  vermicide ;  anthelmintic. 

vermicide  (ver'mi-sid),  n.  [<  L.  vermis,  worm, 
-I-  -(Ma,  <  csedere,  kUl.]  A  worm-killer;  that 
-which  destroys  worms:  applied  to  those  an- 
thelmintic drugs  which  act  by  killing,  and  not 
flimply  expelling,  parasitic  worms,  such  as  en- 
-tozoans. 

Some  [anthelmintics]  act  obnoxiously  on  intestinal 
worms — destroying  or  injuring  them. .  .  .  These  are  .  .  . 
the  vermicides  of  some  authors. 

Pereira,  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.,  p.  230. 

TermicioilS  (v6r-mish'us),  a.    See  vermiceoiis. 
Termicle  (v6r'mi-kl),  n.      Same  as  vermicule. 
[Rare.] 

We  see  many  vermides  towards  the  outside  of  many  of 
the  oak-apples,  which  I  guess  were  not  what  the  primitive 
insects  laid  up  in  the  germ  from  which  the  oak-apple  had 
its  rise.  Derham,  Fhyaico-Theol.,  vlii.  6,  note. 

Termicular  (v6r-mik'u-iar),  a.  [=  p.  vermi- 
Gulaire  =  Sp.  Pg.  vermicular  =  It.  vermicolare, 

<  ML.  vermicuktris,  <  L.  vermiculws,  a  worm : 
see  vermicule.]  1.  Like  a  worm  in  form  or 
movement;  vermiform;  tortuous  or  sinuous; 
also,  writhing  or  wriggling. 

In  the  jar  containing  the  leeches  had  been  introduced, 

by  accident^  one  of  the  venomous  vermicuUir  aangsues 

which  are  now  and  then  found  in  the  neighbouring  ponds. 

Poe,  Tale  of  the  Kagged  Mountains. 

2.  Like  the  track  or  trace  of  a  worm ;  appear- 
ing as  if  worm-eaten ;  vermiculate :  as,  vermic- 
ular erosions. —  3.  Marked  with  fine,  close-set, 
wavy  or  tortuous  lines  of  color;  vermiculated. 
— 4.  In  'bot,  shaped  like  a  worm ;  thick,  and 
almost  cylindrical,  but  bent  in  different  places, 

as  some  roots Vermlculax  appendix  or  process. 

dame  as  vermifvnn  appendix  (which  see,  under  a/ppendi^. 
—Vermicular  or  vermiculated  work,  (a)  A  sort  of 
ornamental  work  consisting  of  winding  frets  or  knots 
in  mosaic  pavements,  resembling  the  tracks  of  worms. 


Vermicular  Masoniy.— Palace  of  the  L-ouvre,  Paris. 

(b)  A  form  of  rusticated  masonry  which  is  so  wrought  as 
to  appear  thickly  indented  with  worm-tracks.  See  rustic 
'U!&rk,  under  rustic 
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vermiculate  (ver-mik'u-lat),  v.;  pret.  and  pp. 
vermiculated,  ppr.  vermiculaUng.  [<  L.  vermicu- 
latus,  pp.  of  vermiculari,  be  full  of  worms,  be 
worm-eaten,  <  vermicultis,  a  little  worm :  see  ver- 
micide.] I.  intrans.  To  become  full  of  worms ; 
be  eaten  by  worms. 

Speak,  doth  his  body  there  mmdeulate, 
Crumble  to  dust,  and  feel  the  laws  of  fate? 

Elegy  upon  Dr.  Donne. 

II.  trans.  To  ornament  with  winding  and 
waving  lines,  as  if  caused  by  the  movement  of 
worms. 

Set  up  [certain  pillars]  originally  with  the  bark  on,  the 
worms  worked  underneath  it  in  secret,  at  a  novel  sort  of 
decoration,  until  the  bark  came  off  and  exposed  the  stems 
most  beautifully  vermiculated, 

C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  167. 

Finely  vermiculated  with  dusky  waves. 

Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  388. 
Vermiculated  mosaic,  an  ancient  Koman  mosaic  of  the 
most  delicate  and  elaborate  character ;  the  Koman  opus 
vermiculatum.  The  name  has  reference  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  small  tesserse  in  curved  and  waving  lines  as 
required  by  the  shading  of  the  design. —  Venmculated 
work.  See  vermicular  work,  under  vermicular. 
vermiculate  (ver-mik'u-lat),  a.  [<  L.  vermicu- 
latus,  pp.  of  vermiculari,  be  full  of  worms,  be 
worm-eaten:  see  vermiculate,  v.]  1.  In  eool.: 
(a)  Forming  a  vermiculation ;  fine,  close-set, 
and  wavy  or  tortuous,  as  color-marks ;  vermicu- 
lar: as,  vermiculate  color-markings.  (6)  In  en- 
tomology: (1)  Marked  with  tortuous  impres- 
sions, as  if  worm-eaten,  as  the  elytra  of  certain 
beetles;  vermiculated.  (2)  Having  thick-set 
tufts  of  parallel  hairs. —  2.  Pull  of  worms;  in- 
fested with  worms ;  worm-eaten. 

It  is  the  property  of  good  and  sound  knowledge  to  pu- 
trify  and  dissolve  into  a  number  of  subtle,  idle,  unwhole- 
some, and  .  .  .  vermiculate  questions. 

Sacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i. 

vermiculation  (v6r-mik-u-la'shon),  n.  [=  Sp. 
vermiculadon,  <  L.  vermiculatio{n-),  a  being 
worm-eaten,  <  vermiculari,  be  worm-eaten :  see 
vermiculate,  v.]  1.  The  action  or  movement  of 
a  worm;  hence,  a  continuous  or  progressive 
motion  along  the  bowels,  which  is  strikingly 
like  the  action  of  successive  joints  of  a  worm 
in  crawling ;  peristaltic  action. 

My  heart  moves  naturally  by  the  motion  of  palpitation ; 
my  blood  by  motion  of  circulation,  excretion,  perspira- 
tion ;  my  guts  by  the  motion  of  vermicvlaMon. 

Sir  II.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  31. 

2.  Formation  of  worm-like  figures  or  tracery; 
vermicular  ornamentation,  whether  of  form  or 
of  color ;  a  set  or  system  of  vermiculate  lines. 
See  cuts  under  rustic  and  vermiaular. 

The  dusky  vermicuXatiaa  of  the  under  parts  [of  a  shrike]. 
Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  337. 

3.  The  act  or  art  of  producing  vermiculated 
ornament. — 4.  Wormmess;  the  state  of  being 
wormy  or  worm-eaten,  literally  or  figuratively. 

This  huge  olive,  which  flourished  so  long,  .  .  .  fell,  as 
they  say,  of  verrmmdaUon,  being  all  worm-eaten  within. 
Howell,  Vooall  Forrest,  p.  70. 

vermicule  (ver'mi-kQl),  n.  [<  L.  vermiculus, 
dim.  oi  vermis,  a  worm:  see  worm.  Cf.  vermicle, 
Vermel.]  A  little  worm  or  grub ;  a  small  worm- 
like  body  or  object.    Also,  rarely,  vermicle. 

vermicuu  (v6r-mik'u-li),  n.  Plural  of  vermicu- 
lus. 

vermiculite  (ver-mik'u-Ht),  n.  [<  L.  vermiculus, 
a  worm,  +  -ite^.]  In'mineral.,  one  of  a  group 
of  hydrous  silicates  having  a  micaceous  struc- 
ture, and  in  most  cases  derived  from  the  com- 
mon micas  by  alteration.  When  heated  nearly  to 
redness  they  e^oliate  largely,  and  some  kinds  project 
out  with  a  vermicular  motion,  as  If  they  were  a  mass  of 
small  worms  (whence  the  name). 

Vermiculose  (v6r-mik'u-16s),  a.  [<  LL.  vermi- 
culosus,  full  of  worms,  wormy,  <  L.  vermiculus,  a 
little  worm:  see  vermicide.]  1.  Full  of  worms; 
wormy;  worm-eaten. — 2.  Worm-like;  vermi- 
formj  vermicular. 

vermiculous  (ver-mik'u-lus),  a.  Same  as  ver- 
m,iculose. 

vermiculus  (v6r-mik'u-lus),  n.;  pi.  vermiculi 
(-li).  [<  L.  vermiculus,  a  little  worm:  see  ver- 
micule.] 1.  A  little  worm  or  grub. — 2t.  Spe- 
cifically, the  kermes-  or  cochineal-insect ;  also, 
its  product,  known  as  worm-dye.  See  vermil- 
ion, 1.    Also  vermiculum. 

vermiform  (ver'mi-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  vermifor- 
mis,  <  L.  vermis,  worm,  +  jorma,  form.]  Worm- 
like in  form ;  shaped  like  a  worm ;  vermicular, 
(a)  Long  and  slender;  of  small  caliber  in  proportion  to 
length ;  cylindrical :  as,  the  vermiform  body  of  a  weasel ; 
the  vermiform  tongue  of  the  ant-eater.  See  cuts  under 
avt-bear  and  iamandua. 

This  [a  fibrinous  clot  in  the  heartl  when  drawn  from  its 
position,  revealed  a  kind  of  vermiform  prolongation  that 
extended  along  the  tube  of  the  artery. 

J.  M.  Camochan,  Operative  Surgery,  p.  167. 
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(6)  Bielated  to  a  worm  in  structure ;  allied  or  belonging  to 
the  Vermes ;  vermian ;  helminthic ;  annuloid  or  annulose. 
(c)  Specifically,  in  entrnn. :  (1)  Noting  any  maggot  or  mag- 
got-like  larva,  as  those  of  most  Hymenoptera  and  Diptera. 
(2)  Noting  certain  worm-like  polyphajgous  larvae,  with 
only  rudimentary  antennse,  and  apodous  or  with  very  short 
legs  like  tubercles,  as  those  of  most  weevils  and  longl- 
coms.—Veniiifonn  appendix.  See  o^jpotdto.— Vermi- 
form echinoderms,  the  gephyreans  or  spoonworms.  See 
Yermigrada.—WenhilaTm  embryos,  in  Dicyemida,  em- 
bryos produced  by  a  nematogenous  dicyema.  See  Dicyema 
(with  cut)  and  lfematogena.—V6TmiIoim  holothurlaiis, 
the  Synaptidse.  See  cuts  under  echinopiedium  and  Synap- 
tidee.—VexmilOim  process,  (a)  Same  as  vermiform  ap- 
pendix.   (6)  The  vermis  of  the  cerebellum. 

Vermlformia  (v6r-mi-f6r'ini-a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  vermiformis:  see  vermiform.]  In 
Lankester's  classification  of  moUuscoids,  the 
first  section  of  the  third  class  otPodaxonia,  con- 
taining only  the  genus  Phoronis. 

vermifugal  (v6r-mif 'u-gal),  a.  [<  vermifuge  + 
-al.]  Having  the  character,  quality,  or  effect  of 
a  vermifuge ;  tending  to  expel  parasitic  worms ; 
anthelmintic;  vermicidal. 

vermifuge  (v6r'mi-fiij),  n.  [<  F.  vermifuge  = 
Sp.  verndfugo  =  Pg.  It.  vermifuge,  expelling 
worms,  <  L.  vermis,  worm,  +  fugare,  put  to 
flight,  expel,  <  fugire,  flee.]  A  remedy  em- 
ployed to  effect  the  dislodgment  and  expulsion 
of  intestinal  worms. 

To  rescue  from  oblivion  the  merit  of  his  vermifuge  medi- 
cines. Ediriburgh  Bco.,  XL.  48. 

vermiglia  (v6r-mil'ia),  n.  [<  It.  vermiglia,  a 
sort  of  precious  stone,  <  vermiglio,  bright-red: 
see  vermeil.]  A  scorpsenoid  fish,  the  rock-cod, 
SeiasUchtliys  chlorostictus.  [Monterey,  Cali- 
fornia.] 

Vermigrada  (v6r-mig'ra-da),  n.  pi..  [NL. 
(Forbes),  neut.  pi.  of  vefmigradus:  see  vermi- 
grade.]  The  so-called  vermiform  echinoderms ; 
the  gephyreans  or  spoonworms  and  their  allies, 
formerly  regarded  as  an  order  of  Echinoder- 
mata.    See  cut  under  Svpimoidus. 

vermigrade  (v6r'mi-grad),  a.  [<  NL.  vermi- 
gradus,  <  L.  vermis,  a  worm,  -I-  gradi,  step.] 
Moving  like  a  worm;  wriggling  along:  noting 
the  Vermigrada. 

vermilt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  vermeil. 

Vermileo  (ver-mil'e-o),  n.  [NL.  (Macquart, 
1834),  <  It.  vermiglio  =  F.  vermeil :  see  vermeil.] 
A  genus  of  snipe-flies,  of  the  family  Leptidse: 
synonymous  with  Leptis. 

vermilingual  (v6r-mi-ling'gwal),  a.  Same  as 
vermilinguial. 

Vermilingues  (v6r-mi-ling'gwez),  n.  pi.  Same 
as  Vermilinguia,  2. 

Vermilinguia  (v6r-mi-ling'gwi-a),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  L.  vermis,  a  worm,  +  lingua,  tongue.]  1.  In 
Uliger's  classification  (1811),  a  family  of  eden- 
tates composed  of  the  ant-eaters,  aardvarks, 
and  pangolins,  as  distinguished  from  the  arma- 
dillos (Cingulata),  both  these  being  families  of 
his  ninth  order,  Effodientia:  now  restricted  to 
the  American  ant-eaters,  as  a  subordinal  group. 
See  cuts  under  ara*-6ear  and  tamandua. —  2.  in 
herpet.,  a  superfamily  of  lizards,  including  only 
the  chameleons ;  the  Dendrosaura  or  BMptoglos- 
sa.  Also  Vermilingues.  See  cut  under  cAamefeora. 

vermilinguial  (v6r-mi-ling'gwi-al),  a.  [As  Ver- 
milinguia +  -al.]  1.  Having  a  vermiform 
tongue,  as  an  ant-eater  or  a  Siameleon;  be- 
longing to  the  Vermilinguia.  See  cut  under 
tainamdua. — 2.  In  ornitli.,  same  as  sagittilin- 
gual.    Sfee  cut  under  sagitUMmgual. 

vermilion  (vfer-mil'yon),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly 
also  Vermillion,  virmitlon;  OF.  vermiUon,  a  bright 
red,  also  the  kermes-insect,  also  a  little  word, 
F.  vermilion,  vermilion  (==  Sp.  hermellon  =  Pg. 
vermelhch  =  It.  vermigMone,  vermilion),  <  ver- 
meil, bright-red:  see  vermeil.]  I.  n.  If.  The 
kermes-  or  cochineal-insect ;  also,  the  product 
of  cochineal;  worm-dye. — 2.  The  red  siilphid  of 
mercury,  or  the  mineral  cinnabar,  occurring  in 
nature  of  a  red-brown  to  a  carmine-red  color; 
also,  a  pigment  formerly  made  by  grinding 
selected  pieces  of  native  cinnabar,  but  now 
made  artificially.  The  pigment  is  produced  in  two 
ways,  (a)  In  the  wet  way  mercury,  sulphur,  potash,  and 
water  are  mixed  together  in  proper  proportions,  put  into 
horizontal  iron  cylinders  containing  agitators,  and  stirred 
constantly  for  about  an  hour.  The  mass  first  turns  black, 
then  brick-red,  and  finally  acquires  the  desired  vermilion- 
red  color.  The  potash  is  simply  a  carrier,  and  does  not 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  finished  product.  (!>) 
In  the  dry  way  mercury  and  sulphur  are  mixed  and 
heated  in  a  kind  of  retort,  the  vermilion  red  subliming 
over.  By  slight  variations  in  the  process  the  color  may  be 
made  pale  or  deep  in  shade,  and  may  even  be  made  at  will 
to  incline  toward  scarlet,  crimson,  or  orange.  As  a  pig- 
ment it  is  permanent,  becoming  dark  rather  than  light  on 
exposure.  It  possesses  great  body,  and  is  a  very  brilliant 
and  vivid  red,  toning  toward  orange.  It  is  used  exten- 
sively in  painting  and  decorating,  for  making  red  sealing- 
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•wax,  and  for  other  purposes.     The  name  artifieuil  ver-  pains,  <  verminare,  have  worms,  have  crawl- 

maion  is  also  applied  to  a  vermilion  red  made  by  precipi-  *_„  ^n.^a  •  hpb  iiprminntfi  1     Thp  veneration  or 

tating  the  coal-fer  color  eosin  on  orange  mineral.    It  is  "8  pains,  see  vermma^.}     ine  generauon  or 

quite  equal  in  color,  briUianoy,  and  body  to  that  made  preedmg  of  worms  or  other  parasites  j  parasitic 

Irom  quicksilver ;  but  It  is  not  very  permanent  under  infestation,  as  by  intestinal  worms ;  hebninthi- 

the  direct  action  of  the  sun,  unless  protected  by  a  coat  asis;  phthiriasis;  the  lousy  disease. 

S.'ATolor  such  as  that  of  the  above  pigment;  ^erminert  (v6r'mi-n6r),  n.    A  terrier, 

a  beautiful  brilliant  red  color.  ™«  ^^"^h^'  the  lurchers,  and  lastly,  the  vmmners,  or, 

as  we  should  call  them,  the  terriers. 

The  armes,  that  earst  so  bright  did  show,  Atmworth,  Lancashire  Witches,  iii.  1. 

Into  a  pure  t>ermi22ton  now  are  dyde.  ____j_  i.'n       /    *  »     ■     i  •!//•   \           /-»«„  ™i,«  «» 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  V.  9.  vermin-klUer  (v6r'nun-kil"er),  ».     One  who  or 
that  which  kills  vermin. 


4.  A  cotton  cloth  dyed  with  vermilion. 
They  buy  Cotton  Wooll  in  London,  that  comes  first  from 

Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  and  at  home  worke  the  same,  and  per- 
flt  into  Fustians,  Vermilions,  Dymities,  and  other  such 
Stu£Ees,  and  then  retume  it  to  London. 

L.  Roberts,  Treasure  of  Traflkke,  quoted  in  A.  Barlow's 

[Weaving,  p.  26. 

5.  Same  as  vermeil,  4. 

Several  Gold  Kings  set  with  Turky  and  Vermillions. 

Quoted  in  AsMon's  Social  Life  in  Beign  of  Queen 
[Anne,  L  181. 

Antimony  vermilion.  See  anUmony.—  Oiaztss  ver- 
milion.   See  orange^. 

II.  a.  Of  the  color  of  vermilion ;  of  the  bril- 
liant pure-red  color  common  in  the  bloom  of 
the  single  scarlet  geranium:  as,  a  vermiUon  dye. 
The  land  of  tears  gave  forth  a  blast  of  wind. 
And  fulminated  a  vemvUion  light, 
Which  overmastered  in  me  every  sense. 
And  as  a  man  whom  sleep  hath  seized  I  fell. 

Lon^eUow,  tr.  of  Dante's  Inferno,  iii.  134. 

Vermilion  border,  the  red  part  of  the  human  lips,  where 
the  skin  passes  over  into  mucous  membrane.— Vermilion 
ilycatClier,  a  small  tyrant-bird  of  the  genus  Pyrocepha- 
lu8,  as  P.  riunTieus,  about  6  inches  long,  the  male  of  which 
is  dark-brown  with  all  the  under  parts  and  a  full  globular 
crest  vermilion-red  or  crimson.  A  bird  of  this  kind  in- 
habits Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California,  and  the 
regions  southward ;  and  several  others  are  found  in  the 
wanner  parts  of  America.  See  out  under  Pj/rooepAoZiM. — 
Vermilion  lacquer.  Same  as  corat  lacquer  (which  see, 
under  eorat). 
vermilion  (vSr-mil'yon),  V.  t.  [<  vermiUon,  «.] 
To  color  with  or  as  with  vermilion;  dye  red; 
cover  or  suffuse  with  a  bright  red. 

A  sprightly  red  vermUians  all  her  face. 

Granville,  A  Eeceipt  for  Vapours. 

vermilyt  (v6r'mi-li),  n.  [Irreg.  extended  from 
vermil,  vermeil.']  Same  as  vermilion.  Spenser, 
F.  Q.,  in.  viii.  6. 
vermin  (ver'min),  n.  [Formerly  also  vermine 
(also  dial,  varmin,  varmint,  varment);  <  ME. 
vermine,  vermyne,  <  OF.  (and  F.)  vermine  =  Pr. 
vermena  =  It.  vermine,  vermin,  noxious  insects, 
etc.,  as  if  <  'ii.*vermineits  or  *verminus,<.  vermis, 
a  worm:  see  worm.']  1.  Any  noxious  or  trou- 
blesome animal:  mostly  used  in  a  collective 
sense. 

Your  wof ul  moder  wende  stedfastly 
That  cruel  houndes  or  som  foul  vermyne 
Hadde  eten  yow.      Chaucer,  Clerk's  Tale,  L 1039. 
<a)  A  worm ;  a  reptile. 

No  heart  have  you,  or  such 
As  fancies,  like  the  vermin  in  a  nut, 
Have  fretted  all  to  dust  and  bitterness. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  vL 
(b)  A  noxious  or  disgusting  insect,  especially  a  parasite ; 
particularly,  a  louse,  a  bedbug,  or  a  flea,    (c)  A  mammal 
or  bird  injurious  to  game,  and  mischievous  or  troublesome 
in  game-preservea :  chiefly  an  English  usage.   Such  quad- 
rupeds as  badgers,  otters,  weasels,  polecats,  rats,  and  mice, 
and  such  birds  as  hawks  and  owls,  are  all  called  vermin. 
Inhuman  devill  I  think  some  f  atall  hower 
Will  bring  huge  troupes  of  vermine  to  devoure 
Thy  gralne  &  thee. 

Times'  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  99. 

They  [of  Java  Major]  feede  on  Cats,  Rats,  and  other 

vermine.  Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  S40. 

Like  a  vermin  or  a  wolf,  when  their  time  comes  they 

die  and  perish,  and  in  the  mean  time  do  no  good. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  i.  1. 

It  is  not  so  much  to  me  and  my  fraternity  as  those  base 

vermin  the  Otters.        /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  21. 

Hence — 3.  A  contemptible  or  obnoxious  per- 
son; a  low  or  vile  fellow;  also,  such  persons 
collectively. 

You  are  my  prisoners,  base  vermine. 

S.  BuUer,  Hudibras,  IL  iii.  1072. 


-h/^.] 


verminlyt  (v6r'miii-li),  a.     [<  vermin  + 
Like  or  characteristic  of  vermin. 

They  have  nothing  in  them  but  a  verminly  nimbleness 
and  subtlety,  being  bred  out  of  the  putrefactions  of  men's 
brains.   £p.  Gauden,  Hieraspistes  (1653),  p.  379.   (Jjatham.) 

verminous  (v6r'mi-nus),  a.  [=  F.  vermAneux 
=  8p.  Pg.  It.  verminoso,  <  L.  vermmosus,  full  of 
worms,  < vermis,  worm:  see  «er»»«»i.]  1.  Tend- 
ing to  verminate,  or  breed  vermin;  affected 
with  vermination;  infested  with  parasitic  ver- 
min: as,  verminoiis  carrion. 

Vermimms  and  polluted  rags  dropt  over-worn  from  the 
toyling  shoulders  of  Time.  Milton,  Prelatical  Episcopacy. 

Or  how  long  he  had  held  vermiTious  occupation  of  his 
blanket  and  skewer.       Diekens,  Tom  Tiddler's  Ground,  L 

3.  Due  to  the  presence  of  vermin ;  caused  by 
vermin :  as,  verminov^  ulcers.  See  phthiriasis. 
— 3.  Of  the  nature  of  or  consisting  of  vermin; 
like  vermin. 

Do  you  place  me  in  the  rank  of  verminous  fellows, 
To  destroy  things  for  wages? 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  Changeling,  iii.  4. 
That  soft  class  of  devotees  who  feel 
Reverence  for  life  so  deeply  that  they  spare 
The  verminous  brood. 

Wordsworth,  The  Borderers,  ii. 
Verminous  and  murderous  muckworm  of  the  Parisian 
Commune.  Su/inhurrbe,  Fortnightly  E«v.,  N.  S.,  XUI.  176. 
Verminous  crasist,  a  diseased  condition  supposed  to  be 
due  to  the  presence  of  intestinal  worms. — Verminous 
fever,  a  fever  due  to  the  presence  of  intestinal  worms. 
verminously  (ver'mi-nus-li),  adv.  In  a  vermi- 
nous manner,  or  to  a  verminous  degree ;  so  as  to 
breed  worms ;  as  if  infested  by  worms :  as,  ver- 
minously unclean. 

vermiparous  (ver-mip'a-ms),  a.    [(."L. vermis, 
worm,  -I-  parere,  bear,  -1-  -ous.]    Producing  or 
breeding  worms. 
A  generation  of  eggs,  or  some  vermiparous  separation. 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  20. 

vermis  (ver'mis),  w. ;  pi.  «er»ies  (-mez).  [L.,  a 
worm:  see  worm.]  ui  avMt.,  the  median  lobe 
or  division  of  the  cerebellum ;  the  vermiform 
process  of  the  cerebellum,  divided  into  prever- 
mis  and  postvermis. 

Vermivora  (ver-miv'o-ra),  n.  [NL.  (Swainson, 
1827),  <  Ii.  vermis,  a  worm,  -I-  vorare,  devour.] 
A  genus  of  birds,  the  American  worm-eating 
warblers :  now  divided  into  several  other  gen- 
era, including  Helmintherus  (Helinaia  or  Selo- 
nsea)  and  Selminthophaga  (or  HelminthophUa). 
(See  warbler,  swamp^marbler,  and  cut  under  HelmiinthO' 
phaga.)  The  name  was  applied  by  Lesson  in  1831  to  a  dif- 
ferent genus  (of  the  family  Tyrannidee),  and  had  been  used 
by  Meyer  in  1822  in  another  sense. 

vermivorous  (ver-miv'o-rus),  a.  [<  L.  vermis, 
worm,  +  vorare,  devour,  +  -ous.]  Worm-eat- 
ing; feeding  on  worms;  devouring  grubs;  eru- 
civorous ;  eampophagous. 

Vermonter  (v6r-mon'ter),  n.  [<  Vermont  (see 
def.)  +  -er^.]  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of 
Vermont,  one  of  the  New  England  States  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

In  1776  the  VermotOers  sought  admission  to  the  provin- 
cial Congress.  Mncyc.  Brit.,  iXlV.  168. 

vermuth,  vermouth  (ver'moth),  n.  [=  P.  ver- 
mout,  wermouth,  <  G.  wermuth,  wormwood,  = 
AS.  wermod,  wormwood:  see  wormwood.]  A 
sort  of  mild  cordial  consisting  of  white  wine 
flavored  with  wormwood  and  other  ingredients. 
It  is  prepared  chiefly  in  France  and  Italy,  that  of  Turin 
being  the  most  esteemed,  and  its  special  use  is  to  stimu- 
late the  appetite  by  its  bitterness. 


Sir,  this  vermin  of  comi;  reporters,  when  they  are  forced  Vemaclel  (v6r'na-M),  n.     [<  L.  vernaculus,  na- 


tive,  vernacular :  see  vernacular.]    A  vernacu- 
lar word,  term,  or  expression.     [Bare.] 


into  day  upon  one  point,  are  sure  to  burrow  in  another. 
Burke,  Amer.  Taxation. 

vermint  (v6r'min),  V.  t.     [<  vermin,  n.]    To  rid* 
or  clear  of  vermin.  • 

Get  warrener  bound  Vemacle^t   (ver'na-kl),  n. 

To  vermine  thy  ground.  form  of  vernicle. 

TMsser,  Husbandry,  January's  Abstract,  vernacular  (v6r-nak'u-lar),  a.  and  ».     [<  L. 

verminate  (v6r'mi-nat),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ver-  vernaculus,  native,  domestic,  indigenous,  of  or 

minated,'pTpi.verminating,   [<.'L.verminare,ha,Ye  pertaining  to  home-born  slaves,   <  verna,  a 


Vemaoles  or  vernacular  terms. 

Buck's  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  Vin.  618. 

A  Middle  English 


worms,  have  crawling  pains  (cf .  vermina,  gripes, 
beUy-ache),  <  vermis,  worm:  see  vermin.]  To 
breed  vermin;  become  infested  with  worms, 
lice,  or  other  parasites. 
vermination  (ver-mi-na'shgn),  n.  [<  L.  vermi- 
naUo{n-),  worms  (as  a  disease),  also  crawling 


native,  a  home-bom  slave  (one  bom  in  his 
master's  house),  lit.  '  dweller,'  <  ■/  vas  —  Skt. 
V  »as,  dwell :  see  was.]  I.  o.  1.  Native;  in- 
digenous; belonging  to  the  country  of  one's 
birth ;  belongingto  the  speech  that  one  naturally 
acquires:  as,  English  is  our  uerwacMtor language. 


vernal 

The  word  is  always,  or  almost  always,  used  of 
the  native  language  or  ordinary  idiom  of  a  place. 

This  [Welsh]  is  one  of  the  fourteen  vernaeular  and  in- 
dependent 'X'ongues  of  Europe,  and  she  hath  divers  Dia- 
lects. ,  Howell,  Letters,  it  55. 

The  tongues  which  now  are  called  learned  were  indeed 

vemo/eidar  when  first  the  Scriptures  were  written  in  them. 

Evelyn,  True  Beligion,  I.  367. 

An  ancient  father  of  his  valley,  one  who  is  thoroughly 
vemacvlar  in  his  talk.  De  Quincey,  Style,  IL 

3.  Hence,  specifically,  characteristic  of  a  lo- 
cality :  as,  vernacular  architecture Vernacular 

disease,  a  disease  which  prevails  in  a  particular  country 
or  district ;  an  epidemic,  or  more  accurately  an  endemic, 
disease. 

II.  n.  One's  mother-tongue;  the  native  idiom 
of  a  place;  by  extension,  the  language  of  a 
particular  calling. 

He  made  a  version  of  Aristotle's  Ethics  into  the  vemac. 
vlar.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  L  2. 

The  English  Church  .  .  .  had  obtained  the  Bible  in 
English,  and  the  use  of  the  chief  forms  of  prayer  in  the 
vernacular.      Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  261. 

On  the  bar  we  found  friends  that  we  had  made  in  Pan- 
ama, who  had  preceded  us  a  few  days,  long  enough  to 
speak  the  vemacvlar  of  mining,  and  to  pride  themselves 
on  being  "old  miners."  The  Ceidury,  %SS11. 128. 

vernacularism  (v§r-nak'u-lar-izm),  n.  [<  veir- 
nacular  +  4sm.]  1.  A  vernacular  word  or  ex- 
pression. Quarterly  Bev. —  3.  The  nse  of  the 
vemacnlar :  the  opposite  of  classicalism. 

vemacularity  (ver-nak-u-lar'i-ti),  n. ;  pi.  ver- 
naculariUes  (-tiz).  [<  vernacular  +  4ty.]  A 
vernacularism ;  an  idiom. 

Bustle  Annandale, . . .  with  its  homely  honesties,  rough 
vemaffuUiriUes. 

Carlyle,  Reminiscences  (Edward  IrvingX  p.  264. 

vernacularization  (v&r-nak"u-lar-i-za'shon), 
n.  [<  vernaculariee  +  -ation.]  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  making  vernacular;  the  state  of  being 
made  vernacular. 

Thousands  of  words  and  uses  of  words,  on  their  firat 
appearance  or  revival  as  candidates  for  verTtaeularizO' 
tion,  must  have  met  with  repugnance,  expressed  or  unex- 
pressed. F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  105. 

vernacularize  (ver-nak'u-lar-iz),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  vernacularized,  ppr.  veriiacularining.  [(.ver- 
nacular +  -ize.]  To  make  vernacular;  ver- 
naculate. 

vernacularly  (ver-nak'u-lar-li),  adv.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  vernacular  manner;  in  the 
vernacular. 

vernaculate  (v6r-nak'u-lat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and 
pp.  vernaculated,  ppr.  vernaculating.  [<  L.  ver- 
naculus, native,  +  -ate^.]  To  express  in  a 
vernacular  idiom ;  give  a  local  name  to.  [Bare.] 
Very  large  Antwerp  [red  raspberry]  *'patches,"  as  they 
are  vernaculated  by  the  average  fruit-grower. 

New  York  Semi-weekly  Tribune,  July  15, 1887. 

vemaculoust  (ver-nak'u-lus),  a.  [=  Sp.  ver- 
ndculo  =  Pg.  It.  vernaculo,  <  Ii.  vernaculus,  na- 
tive, domestic,  of  or  pertaining  to  home-bom 
slaves:  see  vernacular.]    1.  Vernacular. 

Their  venuundous  and  mother  tongues. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Tracts,  viii. 

3.  Of  or  belonging  to  slaves  or  the  rabble; 
hence,  scurrilous ;  insolent ;  scoffing.  [A  Lat- 
inism.] 

The  petulancy  of  every  vernaculous  orator. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  Ded. 

vernaget  (ver'naj),  n.  [<  ME.  vernage,  <  OF. 
vernage,  <  It.  ver'nacda,  "a  kind  of  strong  wine 
like  malmesie  or  mukadine  or  bastard  wine" 
(Plorio,1598)  (ML.«)ermacfeJa),lit.  'winter wine,' 

<  vemacdo,  a  severe  winter,  <  verno,  winter,  = 
It.  Pg.  invemo  —  Sp.  invierno  =  F.  hiver,  winter, 

<  L.  hibernus,  pertaining  to  winter:  see  hiber- 
nate.]   A  kind  of  white  wine. 

He  drynketh  ypocras,  clarree,  and  vernage. 
Of  spices  hoote,  to  encresseri  his  corage. 

Chaucer,  Merchant's  Tale,  1.  563. 

Sche  brougihe  hem  Vernage  and  Crete. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  HI,  Index. 

vernal  (ver'nal),  a.  [<  P.  vernal  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
vernal  =  It.  vernale,  <  lAi.vernalis,  of  the  spring, 
vernal,  <  L.  ver,  spring:  see  ver.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  spring;  belonging  to  the 
spring;  appearing  in  spring:  as,  vernal  bloom. 
In  those  vernal  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  air  is 
calm  and  pleasant,  it  were  an  injury  and  sullenness  against 
Nature  not  to  go  out  and  see  her  riches. 

Milton,  Education. 

The  vernal  breeze  that  drives  the  fogs  before  it,  ...  if 

augmented  to  a  tempest,  will  .  .  .  desolate  the  garden. 

Goldsmith,  National  Concord. 

And  beg  an  alms  of  spring-time,  ne'er  denied 
Indoors  by  vernal  Chaucer. 

Lowell,  Under  the  Willows. 

3.  Of  or  belonging  to  youth,  the  springtime  of 
life. 


vernal 

The  vernal  (ancles  and  sensations  of  your  time  of  life. 
Choate,  Addresses,  p.  134. 

3.  In  boL,  appearing  in  spring:  as,  vernal 
flowers. —  4.  Done  or  acoomplisned  in  spring : 
as,  the  vernal  migration  or  molt  of  birds ver- 
nal eCLUlnoz,  See  eguiTtox,  and  equiTwcHdl  poitUs  (under 
equinoctiafy—Vem&l  fever,  malarial  fever. — Vernal 
grass,  a  grass,  Anthoxanthum  odoratum,  native  in  the 
northern  Old  World,  introduced  in  North  America.  It  is 
a  slender  plant  a  foot  or  two  high,  with  a  loose  cylindri- 
cal spike.  From  the  presence  of  coumarin  it  exhales  an 
agreeable  odor,  especially  at  flowering  time,  and  though 
not  specially  nutritious  is  prized  as  an  admixture  in  hay 
for  the  sake  of  its  flavor.  Often  called  sweet  vemai  gram, 
gjoring  grass,  sometimes  sweet-scented  grass.— Vernal 
signs,  the  signs  in  which  the  sun  appears  in  spring.— 
Vernal  vUtlow-grass.    See  whitlow-grass. 

rernally  (v6r'nal-i),  adv.    In  a  vernal  manner. 

rernant  (ver'nant),  a.  [<  L.  vernan(  t-)s,  ppr.  of 
vemare,  flonristi,  bloom:  see  vernate/]  Flour- 
ishing as  in  sprmg ;  vernal. 

Else  had  the  spring 
Perpetual  smiled  on  earth  with  vemant  flowers. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  X.  679. 

vemate  (vfer'nat),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  vernated, 
wr.  vernaUng.  [<  L.  vernatus,  pp.  of  verriare, 
flourish,  bloom,  <verrms,  of  the  spring:  seeser- 
nal.']    To  be  vemant ;  flourish. 

vernation  (v6r-na'shon),  n.  [<  L.  vemaUo(n-), 
found  only  in  the  paiirtieular  sense  the  slough- 
ing or  shedding  of  the  sMn  of  snakes,  the  slough 
itself,  lit.  'renewing  of  youth,'  <  vema/re,  be  like 
spring,  bloom,  flourish,  renew  itself,  of  a  snake, 
to  shed  its  skin,  slough:  see  vemate.']  In  iot, 
the  disposition  of  the  nascent  leaves  within  the 
bud,  not  with  reference  to  their  insertion,  but 
with  regard  to  their  folding,  coiling,  etc.,  taken 
singly  or  together.  It  is  also  called  pr^oliatum.  and 
the  word  corresponds  to  the  terms  esUva^on  and  preforor 
tion,  which  indicate  the  manner  in  which  the  parts  of  the 
flower  are  arranged  in  the  flower-hud.  For  the  particular 
forms  of  vernation,  see  the  terms  pHcate,  cond/uplioate,  in- 
jUxed,  convolute,  involute,  reoolute,  and  idrdruite. 

vemicle  (v6r'ni-kl),  n.  [<  ME.  vernicle,  ver- 
nacle,  verndkylle,  <  ML.  veronicula,  dim.  of  veron- 
ica :  see  veronica.']  A  handkerchief  impressed 
with  the  face  of  Christ :  same  as  veronica,  1. 

A  vemicle  hadde  he  sowed  on  his  cappe. 

Chawxr,  Gen.  Prijl.  to  C.  T.,  L  685. 

The  vemiele,  as  worn  by  pilgrims,  was  a  copy  of  the 
handkerchief  of  St,  Veronica,  which  was  miraculously  im- 
pressed with  the  features  of  our  Lord. 

Piers  Plowman  (ed.  Skeat),  II.  101,  notes. 

vernier  (v6r'ni-6r),  n.  [<  F.  vernier,  named 
after  Kerre  Vernier  (1580-1637),  who  invented 
the  instrument  in  1631.]  A  small  movable  scale, 
running  parallel  with  the  fixed  scale  of  a  sex- 
tant, theodolite,  barometer,  or  other  graduated 
instrument,  and  used  for  measuring  a  fractional 
part  of  one  of  the  equal  divisions  on  the  grad- 
uated fixed  scale  or  arc.  it  consists,  in  its  simplest 
form,  of  a  small  shding  scale,  the  divisions  of  which  dif- 
fer from  those  of  the  primary  scale.  A  space  is  taken 
equal  to  an  exact  number  of  parts  of  the  primary  scale, 
and  is  divided  into  a  number  of  equal  parts  either  greater 
by  1  or  less  by  1  than  tne  number  that  it  covers  on  the 
primary  scale.  Pig.  1  represents  the  vernier  of  the  com- 
mon barometer  for  measuring  to  the  hundredth  of  an  inch. 


Fig.  I. 


Fig.  2. 


The  scale  is  divided  into  inches  and  tenths  of  Inches; 
the  small  movable  scale  is  the  vernier,  which  consists  of 
a  length  of  eleven  parts  of  the  main  scale  divided  into  ten 
equal  parts — each  part  being  therefore  equal  to  eleven 
tenths  of  a  division  on  the  main  scale,  and  the  difference 
between  a  scale-division  and  a  vernier-division  being  one 
hundredth  of  an  inch.  To  use  the  vernier,  the  zero  or  top 
line  of  it  is  set  to  coincide  with  the  top  of  the  barometric 
column,  which  in  the  figure  stands  between  30.1  and  30.2 
inches.  If  the  zero  of  the  vernier  were  set  to  coincide 
with  30.1  inches  on  the  scale,  the  first  division  would  be 
one  hundredth  of  an  inch  below  30  on  the  scale,  division 
2  two  hundredths  below  29.9,  and  so  on,  division  10  co- 
inciding with  29  Inches.  Hence,  as  the  vernier  is  raised 
its  divisions  coincide  successively  with  scale-divisions,  and 
the  numbers  on  the  vernier  correspond  to  the  hundredths 
It  has  been  raised.  In  the  figure  the  coincidence  is  at  the 
seventh  vernier-division— that  is,  the  vernier  stands  seven 
hundredths  of  an  inch  above  30.1,  and  the  height  of  the 
mercury  is  therefore  30.17  Inches.  Fig.  2  represents  part 
of  the  limb  of  a  sextant  with  a  vernier.  Also  called  no- 
nius. See  also  cuts  under  caliper,  square,  and  transit. — 
Vemier-Bcale  sight.   See  sighti. 
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vernile  (vfer'nil),  a.     [<  L.  vemilis,  servile,  < 
verna,   a  home-bom   slave:   see  vernacular.] 
Suiting  a  slave;  servile;  slavish.     [Kare.] 
Femiie  scurrility.  DeQuincey.    (Ims?.  Diet.) 

vernility  (vfer-nil'i-ti),  ».  [<  L.  verniUta(i-)s, 
servility ;  <  vemilis,  servile :  see  servile.]  The 
character  or  state  of  being  vernile;  servility. 
Blount,  1670.     [Kare.] 

vernisht)  "•    -^^  obsolete  form  of  varnish. 

verniz  (ver'niks),  n.  [NL.,  varnish:  see  var- 
nish.] In  med.,  used  in  the  phrase  vernix  caseo- 
sa,  a  fatty  matter  covering  the  sMn  of  the  fetus. 

Vernonia  (ver-no'ni-a),  ».  [NL.  (Schreber, 
1791),  named  after  William  FerreoK,  an  English 
botanist,  who  collected  plants  in  Maryland  near 
the  end  of  the  17th  century.]  A  genus  of  com- 
posite plants,  type  of  the  tribe  Vernoniaceie  and 
subtribe  Euvernonieie.  it  is  characterized  by  a  poly- 
morphous inflorescence,  usually  with  a  nalced  receptacle, 
ten-ribbed  aohenea,  and  a  pappus  of  two  or  three  series, 
the  inner  slender,  copious,  and  elongated,  the  outer  much 
shorter,  often  more  chaffy,  sometimes  absent  There  are 
about  60O  species.  They  are  chiefly  tropical,  abundant  In 
America,  numerous  in  Africa,  and  Sequent  in  Asia.  A  few 
occur  beyond  the  tropics,  in  North  and  South  America  and 
South  Africa.  One  Asiatic  species,  V.  dnerea,  is  very  com- 
mon also  In  Australia,  and  Is  naturalized  in  the  West  Indies. 
None  occurs  in  Europe.  They  are  shrubs  or  herbs,  usually 
with  straight,  crisped,  woolly  or  tangled  hairs,  rarely  stel- 
late or  scurfy.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  entire  or  toothed, 
feather-veined,  petioled  or  sessile,  but  not  decurrent ;  in 
V.  opposit'^olia  and  V.  eupatorifolia  of  Brazil  they  are  oppo- 
site. The  fruit  consists  of  smooth  or  hirsute  acbenes,  com- 
monly glandular  between  the  ribs.  The  flowers  are  purple, 
red,  bluish,  or  rarely  white ;  they  form  terminal  flower- 
heads,  which  are  usually  cymose  and  panicled,  or  corym- 
bose, sometimes  solitary  or  glomerate.  The  large  section 
Lepidoploa  Includes  over  200  American  species,  chiefly 
with  many-flowered  subspherical  corymbed  heads ;  to  this 
belong  the  10  or  more  species  of  the  United  States,  which 
are  known  as  ironweed,  perhaps  from  the  hardness  of  their 
stems,  and  are  peculiar  in  their  usually  crimson  flow- 
ers, brown  or  rusty-colored  pappus,  and  resinons-dotted 
achenes.  They  are  polymorphous,  and  disposed  to  hybrid- 
ize. V.  Nmieioraeensis,  also  known  as  flattop,  extends 
north  to  New  England  ;  V.  altissima,  to  Pennsylvania ; 
and  V.  fasdculata,  to  Ohio  and  the  Dakotas ;  the  others 
are  chiefly  southwestern.  V.  arborescens  is  the  fleabane 
of  Jamaica.  A  decoction  of  Y.  einerea  is  used  In  India  as 
a  febrifuge.  The  small  black  seeds  of  V.  anthelmintica,  a 
common  annual  of  India,  yield  by  pressure  a  solid  green 
oil  known  as  khatzum-  or  kinka-oil,  esteemed  of  value  In 
the  arts. 

Vernoniacese  (v6r-n6-ni-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(C.  H.  F.  Lessing,  1829),  <  fernonia  +  -acese.] 
A  tribe  of  composite  plants,  characterized  by 
flower-heads  with  all  the  flowers  similar  and 
tubular,  and  usually  by  setose  or  chaffy  pappus 
and  alternate  leaves.  From  the  Eupatoriaeese,  the 
other  similar  tribe  of  uniformly  tubular-flowered  Crnn- 
positse,  it  is  further  distinguished  by  its  sagittate  anthers 
and  its  subulate  style-branches,  which  are  usually  much 
elongated,  'stlgmatose  along  the  Inner  side,  and  minutely 
hispid  externally.  It  includes  41  genera,  classed  in  6 
groups  or  series— one  of  these  series,  the  subtribe  Lych- 
rwphorese,  peculiar  in  its  densely  glomerate  small  flower- 
heads,  the  others  composing  the  subtribe  Suvemoniese, 
with  the  flower-heads  separate,  and  usually  panicled  or 
solitary.  They  are  herbs  or  shrubs,  rarely  trees.  Their 
leaves  are  alternate  (except  in  3  species),  not  opposite, 
as  commonly  in  the  Evpaimiacese,  and  are  entire  or 
toothed,  not  dissected,  as  often  in  other  composite  tribes. 
Their  flowers  are  purple,  violet,  or  white,  never  yellow, 
frequent  as  that  color  is  in  the  order.  One  genus.  Stoked, 
is  blue-flowered.  Two  genera,  Elephant<ifus  and  Verrumia 
(the  type),  extend  into  the  middle  United  States.  The 
tribe  abounds  in  monotypic  genera,  chiefly  Brazilian,  with 
two  confined  to  the  West  Indies,  one  to  Australia,  and 
three  or  four  to  tropical  Africa. 

vernoniaceous  (v6r-n6-ni-a'shius),  a.  In  iot., 
of  the  tribe  Vernoniaceie;  characterized  like 
Vernonia. 

Verona  brown.    See  'brown. 

Veronese  (ver-o-nes'  or  -nez'),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Verona  (see  def .")  -1-  -ese.  Cf.  L.  Veronensis.]  I. 
a.  In  geog.,  of  or  pertaining  to  Verona,  a  city 
and  province  of  northern  Italy  .—Veronese  green. 
See  green^, 
II.  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Verona. 

veronica  (ve-ron'i-ka),  n.  [In  ME.  veronike  and 
verony,  <  Of',  veroni'gue,  F.  vSronigue  =  Sp.  ve- 
r&nica  =  Pg.  It.  veronica;  <  ML.  veronica,  a  nap- 
kin supposed  to  be  impressed  with  the  face  of 
Christ  (popularly  connected  with  L.  vera,  true, 
-I-  LGrr.  e'lK&v,  image :  see  very,  icon),  <  Veronica, 
the  traditional  name  of  the  woman  who  wiped 
the  Saviour's  face,  ult.  identical  with  Berenice, 
Bernice,  the  traditional  name  of  the  woman 
cured  of  the  issue  of  blood,  L.  Berenice,  also 
Beronice,  and  contr.  Bernice,  <  Gr.  Sepeviiai,  the 
name  of  the  daughter  of  King  Agrippa  and  of 
other  women,  Macedonian  form  of  Gr.  (jiepevUii, 
lit.  'bearer  of  victory,'  <  ijiipeiv,  =  E.  &eori,  -I- 
v'uai,  victory  (see  Nike).  Hence  ult.  vemicle.] 
1.  A  napkin  or  piece  of  cloth  impressed  with 
the  face  of  Christ:  from  the  legend  that  a  wo- 
man named  Veronica  wiped  the  face  of  Christ 
with  her  handkerchief  when  he  was  on  his  way 


verricule 

to  Calvary,  and  that  the  likeness  of  the  face  was 
miraculously  impressed  upon  the  cloth.  Also 
vemicle.— 2.  leap.]  [NL.  (Rivinus,  1690;  ear- 
lier, about  1554,  by  Mattioli).]  Agenusofgamo- 
petalous  plants,  of  the  order  Scrophularineie  and 
tribe  Digitaleee,  type  of  the  subtribe  Veronicex. 
It  is  characterized  by  opposite  lower  leaves,  a  wheel- 
shaped  corolla  with  a  veiy  short  tube  and  spreading  lobes, 
and  by  two  stamens  with  their  anther-cells  confluent  at 
the  apex.  About  220  species  have  been  described,  perhaps 
to  be  reduced  to  180.  They  are  widely  scattered  through 
temperate  and  cold  regions,  and  are  usually  low  herbs, 
their  stem-leaves  almost  always  plainly  opposite,  but  the 
floral  leaves  always  alternate,  and  commonly  diminished 
into  bracts.  V.  Virgirdca  is  exceptional  in  its  whorled 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  blue,  often  penciled  with  violet, 
and  varying  to  purple,  pink,  or  white,  but  never  yellow ; 
they  form  terminal  or  axillary  racemes,  or  are  solitary  and 
sessile  in  the  axils.  The  fruit  is  a  loculicldal  or  four-valved 
capsule,  often  obtuse  or  notched,  rarely  acute.  The  spe- 
cies are  known  as  speedwell,  especially  V.  Chaimeedrys,  also 
called  forget-me-not  (see  speedwell).  A  few  are  of  medici- 
nal repute,  especially  V.  Virginiea,  known  as  Uaek-root 


The  Upper  Part  of  the  Stem  with  the  Flowers  of  Culver's-root 

( l^eronica  Virginiea'). 

a,  flower ;  b,  fruit ;  c,  part  of  5t«m  with  the  whorled  leaves. 

and  Cidvei's-root  or  Ctdver's-physie,  a  tall  perennial  with 
wand-like  stem  from  2  to  6  feet  high,  and  a  white  spike 
from  6  to  10  inches  long,  occurring  in  Canada,  the  eastern 
and  central  United  States,  Japan,  and  Siberia.  The  leaves 
of  V.  offleinalis  have  been  used  as  a  medicinal  tea ;  the  so- 
called  Mont  Genls  tea  is  from  F.  Allioim.  Twelve  species 
are  natives  of  England,  60  of  Europe,  6  of  Alaska,  and  11  of 
the  United  States  proper,  only  two  of  which  are  confined 
to  North  America :  T.  Cusickii,  a  large-flowered  alpine 
plant  of  Oregon  and  California,  and  V.  Americana,  known 
as  irooklime,  a  petiolate  aquatic  with  purple-striped  pale- 
blue  flowers,  distributed  from  Virginia  and  New  Mexico 
to  Alaska.  The  similar  V.  Beceabunga  of  the  Old  World 
Is  the  original  brooklime.  Five  other  species  are  now  nat- 
uralized in  the  United  States ;  of  these,  V.  peregrina  and 
V.  serpyll^olia  are  almost  cosmopolitan.  (See  neckweed, 
and  Paul's  hetony  (under  betony).)  B'or  V.  hedersefolia,  see 
her^Ht;  and  for  V.  oj^cinalis,  see  speedwell  (with  cut)  and 
fluellen.  Many  foreign  species  (at  least  fifty)  are  valued 
for  cultivation  in  gardens,  as  T.  longifolia,  or  for  rockeries, 
as  V.  repens,  a  creeper  forming  a  mat  of  pale-blue  fiowers. 
Many  are  of  variegated  colors,  as  F.  saxatilis,  an  alpine 
plant  with  blue  violet-striped  fiowers,  narrowly  ringed 
with  crimson  around  the  white  center.  Namerous  spe- 
cies occur  in  high  southern  latitudes,  14  In  Australia,  and 
24  in  New  Zealand,  one  of  which,  V.  elliptiea,  extends  to 
Cape  Horn,  and  sometimes  becomes  a  small  tree  20  feet 
high.  The  genus  reaches  its  greatestdevelopmentin  New 
Zealand,  where  it  is  present  in  remarkable  beauty  and 
abundance.  Nearly  all  the  species  are  shrubby,  usually 
from  2  to  6  feet  high,  and  are  cultivated  under  glass,  espe- 
cially F.  salicifolia  and  F.  spedosa,  with  wine-colored  flow- 
ers, the  largest-leafed  species,  as  also  F.  /ormasa  of  Tas- 
mania. F.  buxifolia,  with  purple-veined  white  fiowers,  Is 
sometimes  known  as  New  Zealand  box;  and  Vjper/oliata, 
of  southern  Australia,  as  digger's-meedwell.  V\tetragona 
of  New  Zealand,  from  its  hard  imbricated  decussate  con- 
nate leaves,  has  been  mistaken  for  a  conifer. 

verrayt,  verraylichet.    Middle  English  forms 
of  very,  verily. 
■verret, n.  [ME.,<  OP.  (and F.)  verre,  <  L. vitrum, 
glass:  see  vitfeons.     The  same  word  is  con- 
tained in  sandi/ver  and  ult.  in  varnish.]    Glass. 
Forthy,  who  that  hath  an  hede  of  verre 
Fro  caste  of  stones  war  hym  In  the  werre. 

Clumeer,  Troilus,  ii.  867. 

verr6,  verrey  (ve-ra'),  a.  In  her.,  same  as  vair^. 

verreli,  n.    An  obsolete  form  ot  ferrule^. 

verriciuate  (ve-rik'u-lat),  a.  [<  verricule  + 
-ate'-.]    In  entom.,  covered  with  verricules. 

verricule  (ver'i-kal),  n.  [<  L.  verriculum,  a 
drag-net,  <  verrere.  sweep.]  In  entom.,  a  thick- 
set tuft  of  upright  parallel  hairs. 


verruca 

verruca  (ve-r8'ka),  re. ;  -pi.  verrucas  (se).     , 

<  L.  verruca,  a  wart,  a  steep  place,  a  height.] 
1.  In  pathol,,  a  wart. — 3.  In  hot.,  a  wart  or 
sessile  gland  produced  upon  various  parts  of 
plants,  especially  upon  a  thaUus. — 3.  In  zool., 
a  small,  nattish,  wart-like  prominence ;  a  ver- 
ruciform tubercle. — 4.  [cap.']  A  genus  of  cir- 
ripeds,  typical  of  the  family  Verrucidse. 

verrucano  (ver-§-ka'n6),  n.     [<  It.  verrucana, 
a  hard  stone  used  in  crushing-mills,  <  verruca, 

<  L.  verruca^  a  wart.]  The  name  given  by  Al- 
pine geologists  to  a  conglomerate  of  more  or 
less  imperfectly  rounded  fragments  of  white 
or  pale-red  quartz,  varying  in  size  from  that 
of  a  grain  of  sand  up  to  that  of  an  egg,  held 
together  by  a  cement  of  reddish,  greenish,  or 
violet-colored  silicious  or  talcose  material,  it 
Occam  in  numerous  localities  both  north  and  south  o{ 
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verse 


PJIi.^  versant  (ySr'sant),  a.  and  n.     [<  F.  versant,  <  verseif  (v6rs),  v.  t.     [<  OF.  verser,  P.  verser  = 

^V- Pg- I'ersar  z=  It.  versare,  <  li.  versare,  OL. 
vorsare,  turuj  wind,  twist,  or  whirl  about,  turn 
over  in  the  mind,  meditate :  in  middle  voice,  ver- 
sari,  move  about,  dwell,  live,  be  occupied  or 
engaged  or  concerned;  freq.  of  vertere,  vortere, 
pp.  versus,  vorsus,  turn,  turn  about,  overturn, 
change,  alter,  transform,  translate;  in  middle 
voice,  be  occupied  or  engaged,  be  in  a  place 
or  condition,  =  AS.  weorthan,  E.  worth,  be :  see 
worth^.]    To  turn;  revolve,  as  in  meditation. 


L.  versan{t-)s,"'mT.  of  versare,  turn  or  whirl 
about:  see  serseT, «;.]  I.  a.  1.  Familiar;  con- 
versant; versed.  "  / 

I,  with  great  pains  and  diffloulty,  got  the  whole  book  of 
the  Canticles  translated  into<eacii  of  these  languages,  by 
priests  esteemed  the  most  versant  in  the  language  of  each 
nation.  Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  L  404. 

The  Bishop  of  London  is  .  .  .  thoroughly  versant  in 
ecclesiastical  law. 

Sydney  Smith,  First  Letter  to  Archdeacon  Singleton. 

HDavies.) 

2.  In  her.,  earrying  the  wings  erect  and  open. 
It  is  generally  held  to  oe  the  same  as  elevated  and  pur- 
suant, but  seems  to  refer  especially  to  a  display  of  the 
under  surface  of  the  wings, 

II.  n.  AH  that  part  of  a  country  which  slopes 
or  inclines  in  one  direction ;  the  general  lie  or 
slope  of  surface ;  aspect. 


the  Alps,  and  in  northern  Italy,  sometimes  In  masses  of  Versatile  (v6r'sa-til),  a.     [<  F.  versaUls  =  Sp. 


great  thickness,  which  often  take  on  a  gneissold  or  schis- 
tose structure.  In  certain  localities  the  verrucano  over- 
lies a  slaty  rock  which  contains  plants  of  Carboniferous 
age :  hence  some  geologists  have  considered  it  as  belong- 
ing to  that  formation,  while  others  have  regarded  it  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  Bothliegende,  the  lower  division  of  the 
Permian. 
Verrucaria  (ver-ij-ka'ri-a),  n.    [NL.  (Persoon), 

<  L.  verrucaria,  a  plant  ttat  drives  away  warts, 

<  verruca,  a  wart.]  A  genus  of  angioearpous 
lichens,  typical  of  the  tnbe  Verrucariacei. 

Verrucariacei  (ver-p-ka-ri-a'se-i),  n.pl.   [NL., 

<  Verriu>aria  +  -acei.']  A  tribe  of  angioear- 
pous lichens,  having  globular  apotheoia  which 
open  only  by  a  pore  at  the  summit,  and  a 
proper  exciple  covering  a  similarly  shaped  hy- 
menium,  which  is  in  turn  included  in  a  more 
or  less  distinguishable  envelop.  Also  Verrvr- 
carisei. 

verrucariaceous  (ver-ij-ka-ri-a'shius),  a.    In 

hot.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus  Verrucana 

or  the  tribe  Verrucariacei. 
verrucariine  (ver-ij-ka'ri-in),  a.    [<  Verrucaria 

+  -ine^.']    In  hot.,  resembling  the  genus  Verrv,- 

caria  or  the  tribe  Verru-cariacei,  or  having  their 

characters. 
verrucarioid  (ver-5-ka'ri-oid),  a.  [<  Verrucaria 

+  -oid.]    In  hot.,  same  as  verritcariine. 
Verrucidse  (ve-rS'si-de),  n.pl.   [NL.,<  Verruca, 

4,  -I-  -idx.']    A  family  of  sessile  thoracic  Cirri- 

pedia,  ciaraoterized  by  the  absence  of  a  pe- 
duncle and  the  lack  of  symmetry  of  the  shell, 

the  scuta  and  terga  being  deprived  of  depressor 

muscles,  movable  on  one  side  only,  on  the  other 

united  with  the  rostrum  and  carina.    Verruca 

is  the  only  genus,  with  few  recent  species,  but 

others  are  found  fossil  down  to  the  Chalk  for- 
mation. 
verruciform  (ve-r5'si-f6rm),  a.     [<  L.  verruca, 

a  wart,  +  forma,  form.]    Warty;  resembling 

a  wart  in  appearance.    Also  verrucseform. 
verrucose  (ver'e-kos),  a.     [<  L.  verrucosus :  see 

verrucous.']    Same  as  verrucous. 
verrucous  (ver'ij-kus),  a.     [=  F.  verrugueux,  < 

L.  verrucosus,  full  of  warts,  <  verruca,  a  wart: 

S6&  verruca.]  Warty;  studded  with  verruciform 

elevations  or  tubercles, 
verruculose  (ve-ro'ku-16s),  a.     [i'L.verrucula,    _ 

a  little  eminence,  a  little  wart  (dim.  of  verruca,  versatilely  (ver'sa-til-li),  adv 

a  wart),  +  -ose.]  Minuteljr  verrucose ;  covered    manner. 

with  small  warts  or  wart-like  elevations. 
verrugas  (ve-ro'gas),  n.    [<  Sp.  verrugas,  pi.  of 

verruga,  <  L.  verruca,  a  wart.]  A  specific  dis- 
ease, often  fatal,  occurring  in  Peru;  framboe- 

sia.  A  prominent  characteristic  is  the  appear- 
ance of  warty  growths  on  the  skin.    See  also 


versdtil  =  Pg.  versaUl  =  It.  versatile,  <  L.  ver- 
satilis,  revolving,  movable,  versatile,  <  versare, 
turn:  see  verse'i;  v.]  1.  Capable  of  being 
moved  or  turned  round :  as,  a  versatile  spindle. 

At  yo  Royall  Society  Sr  Wm  Petty  projfos'd  divers  things 
for  the  improvement  of  shipping :  a  versatile  keele  that 
should  be  on  hinges.  melyn.  Diary,  Nov.  20, 1661. 

He  had  a  versatile  timber  house  built  in  Mr.  Hart's  gar- 
den (opposite  to  St  James's  parke)  to  try  the  experiment. 
He  would  tume  it  to  the  sun,  and  sit  towards  it. 

Aubrey,  Lives  (James  Harrington). 

Versal^e  and  sharp. piercing,  like  a  screw. 

W.  Harte,  Eulogies. 

2.  Changeable;  variable;  unsteady;  incon- 
stant. 

Those  versatile  representations  in  the  neck  of  a  dove. 

Olanvttle. 

3.  Turning  with  ease  from  one  thing  to  another; 
readily  applying  one's  self  to  a  new  task,  or  to 
various  subjects ;  many-sided :  as,  a  versatile 
writer ;  a  versaUle  actor. 

An  adventurer  of  versatile  parts,  sharper,  coiner,  false 
witness,  sham  bail,  dancing-master,  buffoon,  poet,  come- 
dian. Maeanday,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 
Conspicuous  among  the  youths  of  high  promise . . .  was 
the  quick  and  versatile  Montague. 

Macavlay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xx. 
The  versatile  mind,  ever  ready  to  turn  its  attention  in  a 
new  and  unexplored  quarter. 

J.  Sully,  Outlines  cf  PsychoL,  p.  97. 

4.  In  hot.,  swinging  or  turning  freely  on  a  sup- 
port :  especially  noting  an  anther  fixed  by  the 
middle  on  the  apex  of  the  filament,  and  swing- 
ing freely  to  and  fro.  See  cuts  under  anther 
andMiy. —  5.  Inorrejife.,  specifically, reversible: 
noting  any  toe  of  a  bird  which  may  be  turned 
either  forward  or  backward. 

It  is  advantageous  to  a  bird  of  prey  to  be  able  to  spread 
the  toes  as  widely  as  possible,  that  the  talons  may  seize 
the  prey  like  a  set  of  grappling  irons ;  and  accordingly  the 
toes  are  widely  divergent  from  each  other,  the  outer  one 
in  the  owls  and  a  few  hawks  being  quite  versatile. 

Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  130. 

6.  In  entom.,  moving  freely  up  and  down  or 
laterally:  as,  versatile  autennss Versatile  de- 
mentia, a  form  of  dementia  in  which  the  patient  is  talk- 
ative and  restless,  often  with  a  tendency  to  destroy,  with- 
out reason,  any  objects  within  his  reach. — Versatile 
head,  in  entom.,  ahead  that  can  be  freely  moved  in  every 
direction. 

In  a  versatile 


verrulet,  n.    An  obsolete  form  ot  ferrule^. 
verry  (ver'i),  a.    In  her.,  same  as  vair^. 
versability  (v6r-sa-bil'i-ti),  n.     [<  versahle  + 

-ity.]     The  state  or  quality  of  being  versable ; 

aptness  to  be  turned  round. 

Now  the  use  of  the  Auxiliaries  is  at  once  to  set  the 
soul  a-going  by  herself  upon  the  materials,  as  they  are 
brought  her,  and,  by  the  versaMlUy  of  this  great  engine, 
round  which  they  are  twisted,  to  open  new  tracts  of  in- 
quiry, and  make  every  idea  engender  millions. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  v.  42. 

versable  (v6r'sa-bl),  a.  [<  L.  versaUHs,  mov- 
able, changeable,  <  versare,  turn  or  whirl  about : 
see  versant]  Capable  of  being  turned.  Blount, 
1670. 

versableness  (v6r'sa-bl-nes),  n.  The  character 
or  state  of  being  veifsable ;  versabUity. 

versalt  (vfir'sal),  a.  [Abbr.  of  universal.  Cf. 
!.]    Universal;  whole. 

She  looks  as  pale  as  any  clout  in  the  versal  world. 

Shah,  B.  and  J.,  ii.  4.  219. 

Some,  for  brevity. 
Have  cast  the  versal  world's  nstivity. 

S.  Butler.  Hudibra^  JL  ili  »i!0. 


versatileness  (v6r'sa-til-nes),  «.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  versatile ;  versatility. 

versatility  (ver-sa-til'i-ti),  n.  [<  F.  versaU- 
liU  =  Sp.  versatiUHad  =  Pg.  versatilidade  =  It. 
versatilitA;  as  versatile  +■  -i^.]  1 .  The  state  or 
character  of  being  changeable  or  fickle ;  varia- 
bleness. 

The  evils  of  inconstancy  and  versatility,  ten  thousand 
times  worse  than  those  of  obstinacy  and  the  blindest  preju- 
dice. Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 

2.  The  faculty  of  easily  turning  one's  mind  to 
new  tasks  or  subjects;  facility  in  taking  up 
various  pursuits  or  lines  of  thought  or  action ; 
versatileness :  as,  the  versatility  of  genius. 

I  do  not  mean  the  force  alone, 
The  grace  and  versatility  of  the  man. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

3.  Specifically,  in  ornith.,  capability  of  turning 
either  backward  or  forward,  as  a  toe ;  the  ver- 
satile movement  of  such  a  digit. 

versation  (v6r-sa'shon),  n.  A  turning  or  win  d- 
ing.     Blount,  1670. 

Versclioorist  (ver'skSr-ist),  n.  [<  Versehoor 
(see  def.)  -I-  -ist.]  One  of  a  minor  sect  in  the 
Netherlands  in  the  seventeenth  century,  fol- 
lowers of  one  Versehoor.  They  are  also  called 
Hebraists,  because  of  their  application  to  the 
study  of  Hebrew. 

vers  de  soci6te  (vers  de  s6-se-a-ta').  [F.] 
Same  as  society  verse  (which  see,  under  society). 


Who,  versing  in  his  mind  this  thought,  can  keep  his 
cheeks  dry?  Sev.  T.  Adana,  Works,  I.  344. 

verse^  (v6rs),  n.  [<  ME.  vers,  partly,  and  in  the 
early  form /ers  wholly,  <  AS.  fers,  partly  <  OF. 
(and  F.)  vers  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  verso = D.  G.  Sw.  Dan. 
vers,  <  L.  versus  (-pl.versus),  also  vorsus,  a  furrow, 
a  line,  row,  in  particular  a  line  of  writing,  and  in 
poetiy  a  verse,  Ut.  a  turning,  turn  (hence  a  turn 
at  the  end  of  a  furrow,  etc.),  <  vertere,  pp.  ver- 
sus, turn:  see  verse^.  Hence  verse'^,  v.,  versicle, 
versify,  etc.]  1.  In  pros.:  (o)  A  succession  of 
feet  (colon  or.  period)  written  or  printed  in  one 
line ;  a  line :  as,  a  poem  of  three  hundred  verses  ; 
henoe,  a  type  of  metrical  composition,  as  rep- 
resented by  a  metrical  line ;  a  meter.  A  verse 
may  be  catalectie,  dimeter,  trimeter,  iambic, 
dactylic,  rimed,  unrimed,  alliterative,  etc. 

He  made  of  ryme  ten  vers  or  twelve. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  L  463. 

They  .  .  .  thought  themselues  no  small  fooles,  when 

they  could  make  their  verses  goe  all  in  lyme  as  aid  the 

schooles  of  Salome.    Pattenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie.  p.  9. 

It  does  not  follow  that,  because  a  man  is  hanged  for 

his  faith,  he  is  able  to  write  good  verses. 

LmeeU,  Study  Windows,  p.  296. 

(&)  A  type  of  metrical  composition,  represented 
by  a  group  of  lines ;  a  kind  of  stanza :  as,  Spen- 
cerian  verse;  hence,  a  stanza :  as,  the  first  verse 
of  a  (rimed)  hymn. 

Now,  good  Cesario,  but  that  piece  of  song  .  .  . 
Come,  but  one  verse.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  4.  7. 

A  young  lady  proceeded  to  entertain  the  company  with 
a  ballad  in  four  verses.  Dickens,  Oliver  Twist,  xxvi. 

A  stanza — often  eslleA&verse  in  the  common  speech  of 
the  present  day — may  be  a  group  of  two,  three,  or  any 
number  of  lines.        5.  Lanier,  Sci.  of  Eng.  Verse,  p.  239. 

(c)  A  specimen  of  metrical  composition;  apiece 
of  poetry;  a  poem.     [Rare.] 

This  verse  be  thine,  my  friend.    Pope,  Epistle  to  Jervas. 

(d)  Metrical  composition  in  general;  versifica- 
tion; hence,  poetical  composition ;  poetry,  es- 
pecially as  involving  metrical  form:  opposed 
to  prose. 

To  write,  to  th'  honour  of  my  Maker  dread. 
Verse  that  a  Virgine  without  blush  may  read. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  2. 
Who  says  in  verse  what  others  say  in  prose. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  1.  202. 
Poets,  like  painters,  their  machinery  claim, 
And  verse  bestows  the  varnish  and  the  frame. 

O.  W.  Holmes,  Poetry. 

2.  (a)  A  succession  of  words  written  in  one 
line ;  hence,  a  sentence,  or  part  of  a  sentence, 
written,  or  fitted  to  be  written,  as  one  line; 
a  stich  or  stichos.  it  was  a  custom  in  ancient  times 
to  write  prosaic  as  well  as  metrical  books  in  lines  of 
average  length.  (See  colom£try,  stichometry.)  This  cus- 
tom was  continued  especially  in  writing  the  poetical  books 
of  the  Bible,  which,  though  not  metrical  in  form,  are 
composed  in  balanced  clauses,  and  in  liturgical  forms 
taken  from  or  similar  to  these.  Hence  —  (6)  In  li- 
turgies, a  sentence,  or  part  of  a  sentence,  usu- 
ally from  the  Scriptures,  especially  from  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  said  alternately  by  an  officiant 
or  leader  and  the  choir  or  people :  specifically, 
the  sentence,  clause,  or  phrase  said  by  the  offi- 
ciant or  leader,  as  distinguished  from  the  re- 
sponse of  the  choir  or  congregation ;  a  versicle. 
In  the  hour-offlces  a  verse  is  especially  a  sentence  follow- 
ing the  responsory  after  a  lesson.  In  the  gradual  the 
second  sentence  is  called  a  verse,  and  also  that  following 
the  alleluia.  Also  versus,  (c)  In  church  music,  a 
passage  or  movement  for  a  single  voice  or  for 
soloists,  as  contrasted  with  chorus;  also,  a  so- 
loist who  sings  such  a  passage,  (d)  A  short 
division  of  a  chapter  in  any  book  of  Scripture, 
usually  forming  one  sentence,  or  part  of  a  long 
sentence  or  period.  The  present  division  of  verses  in 
the  Old  Testament  is  inherited,  with  modifications,  from 
the  masoretic  division  of  verses  (pesuqim),  and  has  been 
used  in  Latin  and  other  versions  since  1B28.  The  present 
division  of  verses  in  the  New  Testament  was  made  by 
Kobert  Stephanus,  on  a  horseback  journey  from  Paris  to 
Lyons,  in  an  edition  published  in  1551.  In  English  ver- 
sions the  verses  were  first  marked  in  the  Geneva  Bible 
of  1660.  (e)  A  similar  division  in  any  book. — 
Adonic,  Alcaic,  Alcmaniaa  verse.  See  the  adjectives. 
—Blank  verse,  unrimed  verse;  particularly,  that  form 
of  unrimed  heroic  verse  which  is  commonly  employed  in 
English  dramatic  and  epic  poetry.    It  was  introduced  by 


verse 

tie  Earl  ot  Surrey  (d.  1647),  in  his  translation  of  the  second 
and  fourth  books  of  the  ^neid.  It  was  first  employed  in 
the  drama  in  SaokvUle  and  Norton's  tragedy  of  "  Ferrex 
and  Porrex,"  which  was  printed  in  1566 ;  but  it  was  not  till 
Marlowe  adopted  it  in  his  play  of  "  Tamburlaine  the  Great" 
that  it  became  the  form  regularly  employed  in  the  metri- 
cal drama,  which  it  has  since  with  only  occasional  inter- 
vals remained.  After  Milton's  use  of  it  in  "  Paradise  Lost " 
it  was  widely  extended  to  many  other  classes  of  compo- 
sition.—Elegiac  verse.  See  Oegim,  1.— Fescennlne 
verses.  See  Fescennin£. — Heroic,  Hippo]iacteaii,loiig, 
Satumlan,  serpentine,  society,  etc.,  verse.  See  the 
qualifying  words.— To  cap  verses.  See  copi.— Verse 
Lyont.    See  the  quotation. 

Another  of  their  pretie  inuentions  was  to  make  a  verse 
of  sucli  wordes  as  by  tlieir  nature  and  manner  of  construc- 
tion and  situation  might  be  turned  backward  word  by 
word,  and  make  another  perflt  verse,  but  of  quite  con- 
trary sence,  as  the  gibing  monks  that  wrote  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander these  two  verses. 

Laus  tua  non  tua  fraus,  virtus  non  copia  rerum, 
Scandere  te  f  aciunt  hoc  decus  eximium. 
Which  if  ye  will  turne  backward  they  make  two  other 
good  verses,  but  of  contrary  sence ;  thus, 

Eximium  decus  hoc  faoiunt  te  scandere,  rerum 
Copia,  non  viitus,  fraus  tua  non  tua  laus. 
And  they  called  it  Verse  Lyon. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  11. 

verse^  (v6rs),  v.  [<  verse^,  re.]  I.  trans.  To  re- 
late or  express  in  verse ;  turn  into  verse  or  rime. 

Playing  on  pipes  of  corn,  and  versing  love. 

Shah.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  1.  87. 
He  fringed  its  sober  grey  with  poet-bays. 
And  versed  the  Psalms  of  David  to  the  air- 
Of  Yankee-Doodle,  for  Thanksgiving-days. 

HaUeck. 
II.  intrans.  To  make  verses. 

It  is  not  riming  and  vereiTig  that  malceth  a  Poet,  no 
more  then  a  long  gowne  maketh  an  Aduocate. 

Sr  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie  (ed.  Arber),  p.  29. 

vers6  (ver-sa'),  «•  [P.,  pp.  of  verser,  turn :  see 
»er«el.]  In  her.,  reversed  or  turned  in  a  direc- 
tion unusual  to  the  bearing  in  question.  Also 
renverse. 

verse-anthem  (v6rs'an''''them),  n.  In  Eng. 
chv/rch  music,  an  anthem  for  soloists  as  con- 
trasted with  a  full  anthem,  which  is  for  a  cho- 
rus. The  term  is  also  applied  to  an  anthem 
that  be^ns  with  a  passage  for  solo  voices. 

verse-colored  (vers'tul''''ord),  a.  Same  as  ver- 
sicolor. 

versed  (vfirst),  a.  [<  verse^  +  -ed^,  after  P.  versd. 
Of.  versant,  conversant.']  1.  Conversant  or  ac- 
quainted; practised;  skilled:  with  ire. 

They  were  .  .  .  very  well  versed  in  the  politer  parts  of 
learning,  and  had  travelled  into  the  most  refined  nations 
•f  Europe.  Addison,  Ancient  Medals,  i. 

He  is  admirably  well  versed  in  screws,  springs,  and 
hinges,  and  deeply  read  in  knives,  combs,  or  scissors,  but- 
tons, or  buckles.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  112. 

He  seemed  to  be  a  man  more  than  ordinarily  versed  in 
the  use  of  astronomical  instruments. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  256. 

Versed  in  all  the  arts  which  win  the  confidence  and  af- 
fection of  youth.  Maeavlay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

2.  Turned;  turned  over versed  sine,  supple- 
mental versed  sine.    See  sine^. 
verselet  (vers'let),  n.   [<  verse^  +  -lef]  A  little 
verse :  used  in  contempt. 

Moreover,  he  wrote  weak  little  verselets,  like  very-much- 
diluted  Wordsworth,  abounding  in  passages  quotable  for 
Academy  pictures  of  bread-and-butter  children. 

E.  Yates,  Broken  to  Harness,  xxi. 

verse-maker  (vers'ma''''ker),  n.  One  who  writes 
verses;  a  rimer.    Boswell. 
verse-making  (vfers'ma'king),  n.    The  act  or 
process  of  making  verses ;  riming. 
He  had  considerable  readiness,  too,  in  verse-Tnakin^. 

Athenseum,  No.  3246,  p.  17. 

verseman  (vfers'man),  n. ;  pi.  versemen  (-men). 
[<  verse^  +  man.'^   A  writer  of  verses :  used 
humorously  or  in  contempt. 
The  God  of  us  Verse-men  (you  know.  Child),  the  sun. 

Prior,  Better  Answer  to  Cloe  Jealous. 
111  Join  St.  Blaise  (a  verseman  fit, 
More  fit  than  I,  once  did  it). 

F.  Locker,  The  Jester's  Moral 

verse-monger  (v6rB'mung'''ger),  n.    A  maker 

of  verses;  a  rimer;  a  poetaster. 

verse-mongering     (vers'mung"'g6r-iQg),     n. 

Verse-writing;  especially,  the  making  of  poor 

verses. 

The  contemporary  verse-mon^ering  south  of  the  Tweed. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  126. 

verser^t  (v6r's6r),  n.  [Appar.  <  verse^  +  -eri.] 
One  who  tricks  or  cheats  at  cards ;  a  sharper. 

And  so  was  faine  to  Hue  among  the  wicked,  sometimes 
a  stander  for  the  padder  [the  stander  was  the  sentinel  to 
the  padder  or  footpad],  sometimes  a  verser  for  the  cony- 
cacher  [the  coney  or  rabbit  was  the  dupe,  the  coney- 
catcher  the  sharper  who  enticed  the  coney  to  be  fleeced 
by  the  verser  or  card-sharper]. 

Sibton-Tumer,  Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  68S. 

verser^  (ver'ser),  re.  [<  verse^  +  -erl.]  A  maker 
of  verses ;  a  versifier ;  a  poet  or  a  poetaster. 
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Though  she  have  a  better  verser  got 
(Or  Poet  in  the  court-account)  than  I. 

B.  Jonerni,  The  Forest,  xii. 
He[BenJonson]  thought  not  Bartas  a  Poet,  but  a  Verser, 
because  he  wrote  not  Fiction. 
JDrummond,  Conv.  of  Ben  Jonson  (Works,  ed.  1711,  p.  224). 

verse-service  (vers'sSr^vis),  n.  In  Eng.  church 
music,  a  choral  service  for  solo  voices.  Com- 
pare verse-anthem. 

verset  (ver'set),  n.  [<  F.  verset,  dim.  of  vers, 
verse:  see  verse^.]  If.  A  verse,  as  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  a  versicle. 

They  beare  an  equall  part  with  Priest  in  many  places, 
and  have  their  cues  and  versets  as  well  as  he. 

MUton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Kemonst. 

2.  In  music,  a  short  piece  of  organ-music  suit- 
able for  use  as  an  interlude  or  short  prelude  in 
a  church  service. 

verse-tale  (vfers'tal),  re.  A  tale  written  or  told 
in  verse. 

Many  of  the  verse-tdlea  are  biigbt  and  spirited,  and  even 
pathos  and  melancholy  are  tempered  by  a  certain  quiet — 
sometimes  satirical  —  humour. 

The  Academy,  Oct.  12, 1S89,  p.  232. 

versicle  (ver'si-kl),  re.  [<  L.  versiculus,  a  little 
verse,  dim.  of  versus,  a  verse:  see  verse^.]  A 
little  verse;  specifically,  in  liturgies,  one  of  a 
succession  of  short  verses  said  or  sung  alter- 
nately by  the  officiant  and  choir  or  people; 
especially,  the  verse  said  by  the  officiant  or 
leader  as  distinguished  from  the  response  (p) 
of  the  choir  or  congregation.  See  verse,  2  (6). 
The  name  of  the  versieles  is  sometimes  given  distinctively 
to  the  versicles  and  responses  (mreces)  after  the  creed  at 
morning  and  evening  prayer  in  the  Anglican  Church.  The 
liturgical  sign  of  the  versicle,  used  in  prayer-books,  is  "if. 

Doe  it  for  thy  name.  Doe  it  for  thy  goodnesse,  for  thy 
:couenant,  thy  law,  thy  glory,  Ac,  in  seuerall  versicles. 

Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  198. 

The  Gloria  Patri  was  composed  by  the  Nicene  Council, 
the  latter  versicle  by  St.  Jerome. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  II.  255. 

versicolor,  versicolour  (ver'si-kul-or),  a.  [< 
L.  versicolor,  versioolorus,  that  changes  its  color, 
<  versare,  change  {eee  verse^),  +  color:  see  col- 
or.'] 1 .  Having  several  different  colors ;  party- 
colored  ;  variegated  in  color. 

Chains,  girdles,  rings,  versicolour  ribands. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  MeL,  p.  478. 

2.   Changeable  in  color,  as  the  chameleon; 

glaneiag  different  hues  or  tints  in  different 

Eghts;  iridescent;  sheeny.    Also  versicolorate. 

Also  verse-colored,  versicolored,  versicolorous. 

versicolorate  ( v6r-si-kul'or-at)  ,a.  [<  versicolor 
+  -ate^.]    In  entom.,  same  as  versicolor,  2. 

versicolored  (ver'si-kul-ord),  a.  [<  versicolor 
+  -ed^.]  Same  as  versicolor:  as,  versicolored 
plumage ;  "a  versicolored  cloak,"  Landor. 

versicolorous  (v6r-si-kul'gr-us),  a.  [<  versi- 
color +  -ous.]    Same  as  versicolor. 

versicular  (vSr-sik'u-lar),  a.  [<  L.  versiculms, 
dim.  of  versus,  verse  (see  versicw).]  Pertaining 
to  verses;  designating  distinct  divisions  of  a 
writing:  as,  a,  versicular  Amsion. 

versification  (v6r''''si-fi-ka'shon),  «..  [<  F.  ver- 
sificaUon  =  Sp.  versificadon  '=  Pg.  versificagSo 
=  It.  versiflcazione,  <  L.  vereificatio(nr-),  <  versi- 
fica/re,  versify:  see  versify.]  The  act,  art,  or 
practice  of  composing  poetic  verse ;  the  con- 
struction or  measure  of  verse  or  poetry ;  met- 
rical composition. 

Donne  alone  .  .  .  had  your  talent ;  but  was  not  happy 
enough  to  arrive  at  your  versification. 

Dryden,  Essay  on  Satire. 
Bad  versification  alone  will  certainly  degrade  and  ren- 
der disgustful  the  sublimest  sentiments. 

Goldsmith,  Poetry  Distinguished  from  Other  Writing. 

The  theory  that  versification  is  not  an  indispensable 

requisite  of  a  poem  seems  to  have  become  nearly  obsolete 

in  our  time.  Encyc.  Brit,  XIX.  259. 

versificator  (v6r'si-fi-ka-tor),  re.  [<  F.  versifica- 
teur  =  Sp.  Pg.  versificador  =  It.  versificatore,  < 
L.  versificator,  <  versificare,  versify :  see  versify.] 
A  versifier.     [Eare.] 

I  must  farther  add  that  Statins,  the  best  versificator 
next  to  Virgil,  knew  not  how  to  design  after  him,  though 
he  had  the  model  in  his  eye.        Dryden,  Essay  on  Satire. 

Alliteration  and  epithets,  which  with  mechanical  versA- 
ficators  are  a  mere  artifice,  .  .  charm  by  their  conso- 
nance when  they  rise  out  of  the  emotions  of  the  true 
poet.  I.  D'Israeli,  Amen,  ot  Lit.,  II.  128. 

versificatrix  (vfer'si-fi-ka-triks),  re.  [<  L.  as  if 
*versificatrix,  fem.  of  versificator:  see  versificor 
tor.]    A  woman  who  makes  verses.     [Eare.] 

In  1784  Beattie,  writing  of  Hannah  More,  says  that  John- 
son "told  me,  with  great  solemnity,  that  she  was 'the 
most  powerful  versificatrix'  in  the  English  language." 

Atheneeum,  No.  8244,  p.  894. 

versifier (ver'si-E-6r),  re.  [iversify  +  -er^.]  1. 
One  who  versifies;  one  who  makes  verses;  a 
poet. 
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Ther  is  a  versifiaur  seith  that  the  ydel  man  ezcusetb 
hym  in  wynter  bycause  of  the  grete  coold  and  in  somer 
by  enchesoun  of  the  heete.       Chaucer,  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

There  haue  beene  many  most  excellent  Poets  that  neuer 
versified,  and  now  swarme  many  versifiers  that  neede  neuer 
aunswere  to  the  name  of  Poets. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  ApoL  for  Poetrie  (ed.  Arber)i  p.  28. 

2.  One  who  expresses  in  verse  the  ideas  of  an- 
other; one  who  turns  prose  into  verse;  a  maker 
of  a  metrical  paraphrase :  as,  a  versify  of  the 

versiform  (v6r'si-f6rm),  a.  [<  LL.  versiformis, 
changeable,  <  L.  versus,  in  lit.  sense  'turning,' 
+  forma,  form.]    Varied  or  varying  in  form. 

versify  (vfer'si-fi),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  versified,  ppr. 
versifying.  [<  F.  versifier  =  Sp.  Pg.  versiflcar 
=  It.  versificare,  <  L.  versificare,  put  into  verse, 
versify,  <  versus,  verse,  +facere,  make,  do  (see 
-fy).]  I.  trans.  1.  To  turn  into  verse;  make 
a  metrical  paraphrase  of:  as,  to  versify  the 
Psalms. 

The  30th  Psalm  was  the  first  which  Lather  versified; 
then  the  12th,  46th,  14th,  53rd,  67th,  124th,  and  128th, 
which  last  Huss  had  done  before,  and  it  was  only  mod- 
ernised by  Luther.         Bumey,  Hist.  Music,  III.  36,  note. 
Our  fair  one  .  .  .  bade  us  versify 
The  legend.       Whittier,  Bridal  of  Pennacook. 

3.  To  relate  or  describe  in  verse ;  treat  as  the 
subject  of  verse. 

I  versify  the  truth.  Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  i. 

A  lady  loses  her  muff,  her  fan,  or  her  lap-dog,  and  so 
the  silly  poet  runs  home  to  versify  the  disaster. 

QoldsmMh,  Vicar,  xvli. 

II,  vntrans.  To  make  verses. 

I  receyved  your  letter,  sente  me  laste  weeke ;  whereb> 
Iperceive  you  otherwhiles  continue  your  old  exercise  of 
Versifying  in  EngUsbe.  Spenser,  To  Gabriel  Harvey. 

In  versifying  he  was  attempting  an  art  which  he  had , 
never  learned,  and  for  which  he  had  no  aptitude. 

Southey,  Bunyan,  p.  40. 

versing  (ver'sing),  re.  [Verbal  n.  of  verse^,  v.] 
The  act  of  writing  verse. 

version  (v^r'shon),  re.  [<  F.  version  =  Sp.  ver- 
sion =  Pg.  versdio  =  It.  versione,  <  ML.  versio(n-), 
a  turning,  translation,  <  L.  vertere,  pp.  versus, 
turn,  translate:  see  verse^.]  If.  A  turning 
round  or  about;  change  of  direction. 

The  first  was  called  the  strophe,  from  the  version  oi 
circular  motion  of  the  singers  in  that  stanza  from  the  right 
hand  to  the  left.  Congreve,  On  the  Pindaric  Ode. 

What  kind  of  comet,  for  magnitude,  colour,  version  of 
the  beams,  placing  in  the  region  of  heaven,  or  lasting, 
produceth  what  kind  of  effects. 

Bacon,  Vicissitudes  of  Things  (ed.  1887). 

S.  A  change  or  transformation ;  conversion. 

The  vermm  of  air  into  water.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist,  |  27. 
3.  The  act  of  translating,  or  rendering  from  one 
language  into  another.  [Eare.] — 4.  A  trans- 
lation; that  which  is  rendered  from  another 
language.  A  list  of  versions  of  the  Bible  will 
be  found  under  the  word  Bible. 

I  received  the  Manuscript  you  sent  m^  and,  being  a 
little  curious  to  compare  it  with  the  Original,  I  find  the 
Version  to  be  very  exact  and  faithful. 

BoweU,  Letters,  I.  vi.  27. 

Better  a  dinner  of  herbs  and  a  pure  conscience  than 
the  stalled  ox  and  infamy  is  my  version. 

Sydney  Smith,  in  Lady  Holland,  iv. 

5,  A  statement,  account,  or  description  of  in- 
cidents or  proceedings  from  some  particidar 
point  of  view :  as,  the  other  party's  version  of 
the  affair. —  6.  A  school  exercise  consisting  of 
a  translation  from  one  language,  generally  one's 
own,  into  another. —  7.  In  oistet.,  a  manipula- 
tion whereby  a  malposition  of  the  child  is  recti- 
fied, during  delivery,  by  bringing  the  head  or  the 
feet  into  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  parturient  ca- 
nal ;  turning.  According  as  the  feet  or  the  head  may  be 
brought  down,  the  operation  is  called  podalic  or  cephalic 
version.  Pelvic  version  is  that  which  converts  a  mal- 
presentation  into  a  breech-presentation.  Version  is  called 
eietemal  when  it  is  elfected  by  external  manipulation 
only,  intermil  when  it  is  performed  by  the  hand  within 
the  parturient  canal,  and  bimanual  or  bipolar  when  one 
hand  acting  directly  upon  the  child  in  the  uterus  is  aided 
by  the  other  placed  upon  the  abdominal  wall 
8.  In  mathematical  physics,  the  measure  of  the 
direction  and  magnitude  of  the  rotation  about  a 
neighboring  point  produced  by  any  vector  func- 
tion distributed  through  space.  Thus,  if  the  vec- 
tor function  is  the  velocity  of  a  fluid  at  the  different 
points  of  space,  its  curl  or  version  is  the  rotation  of  that 
fluid  at  any  point  where  its  motion  is  rotational.  The  ad- 
vantage of  the  word  version  over  rotation  is  that  it  is  ap- 
plicable to  cases  where  there  is  no  motion :  as,  for  example, 
to  a  stress.- Italic  version  of  the  Bible.  See  italic.  ~ 
Eevised  version  (sometimes  called  the  revision  of  the 
authorized  version,  or  the  new  revisiim,  or  the  revision  sim- 
ply), a  revision  of  the  authorized  or  King  James  version 
of  the  Bible,  executed  by  two  companies  of  scholars, 
one  working  on  the  Old  Testament,  the  other  on  the  New 
Testament,  1870-84.  The  work  was  originated  by  the 
Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  England,  in 
1870 ;  subsequently  the  cooperation  of  American  scholars 
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of  different  Protestant  evangelical  denominations  was  in- 
vited ;  and  the  work  was  accomplished  by  the  two  inter- 
national committees,  on  the  basis  of  the  King  James  ver- 
sion, the  resolutions  of  the  Convocation  specifically  provid- 
ing that "  we  do  not  contemplate  any  new  translation  of  the 
Bible,  or  any  alteration  of  the  language,  except  where,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  most  competent  scholars,  such  change 
is  necessary."  The  work  of  revising  the  New  Testament 
was  completed  in  November,  1880 ;  that  of  the  Old  Tester 
ment  in  July,  1884.  Abbreviated  R.  V.,  Rev.  Ter.— Spon- 
taneous version,  in  obstet.,  the  rectification  of  a  mal- 
presentation  by  the  action  of  the  uterine  muscles  alone, 
without  the  interference  of  the  accoucheur. =Syn.  4.  See 
translation. 
versional  (ver'shgn-al),  a.  [<  version  +  -al.'] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a" version  or  translation. 

All  the  suggestions  for  emendations  [of  the  Bible], 
whether  textual  or  vergional. 

The  Independent  (New  York),  March  23, 1871. 

versionist  (v6r'shon-ist),  n.  [<  version  +  -ist.'] 
One  who  makes  a  version;  a  translator;  also, 
one  who  favors  a  certain  version  or  translation. 
Gent.  Mag. 

verso  (vSr'so),  n.  [<  L.  verso,  abl.  of  versus, 
ttimed,  pp.  of  vertere,  turn :  see  verse^.']  The 
reverse,  back,  or  other  side  of  some  object. 
Specifically — (o)  Of  a  coin  or  medal,  the  reverse :  opposed 
to  obveree.  (b)  Of  a  manuscript  or  print,  the  second  or  any 
succeeding  left-hand  page ;  a  page  of  even  number :  op- 
posed to  recto,  or  one  of  uneven  number :  as,  vergo  of  title, 
the  back  of  the  title-page  of  a  book. 

versor  (vfer'sgr),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  vertere,  pp.  «er- 
SMS,  turn:  seeverse^."]  A  particular  kind  of  qua- 
ternion ;  an  operator  which,  applied  to  a  vector 
lying  in  a  plane  related  in  a  certain  way  to  the 
versor,  turns  the  vector  through  an  angle  with- 
out altering  its  modulus,  tensor,  or  length. 
Every  quaternion  is  a  product,  in  one  way  only,  of  a  ten- 
sor and  a  versor,  and  that  versor  is  called  the  versor  of 
the  quaternion,  and  is  represented  by  a  capital  U  written 
before  the  symbol  of  the  quaternion. 

versorillia  (ver-so'ri-um),  n.  A  magnetic  nee- 
dle delicately  mounted  so  as  to  move  freely  in 
a  horizontal  plane :  so  called  by  Gilbert.  Mrt- 
cyc.  Brit,  XV.  220. 

verst  (verst),  n.  [Also  sometimes  werst  (after 
Gr.) ;  =  P.  verste,  <  Kuss.  versta,  a  verst,  also  a 
verat-post,  equality,  age;  perhaps  orig.  'turn,' 
hence  a  distance,  a  space,  for  *vertta,  <  Euss. 
vertieti  (Slav.  •/  vert),  turn,  =  L.  vertere,  turn: 
see  verse'^.']  A  Russian  measure  of  length,  con- 
taining 3,500  English  feet,  or  very  nearly  two 
thirds  of  an  English  mile,  and  somewhat  more 
than  a  kilometer. 

versual  (v6r'gu-al),  a.  [<  L.  versus,  a  verse,  -I- 
-al.'\  Of  the  character  of  a  verse ;  pertaining 
to  verses  or  short  paragraphs,  generally  of  one 
sentence  or  clause:  as,  the  versual  divisions 
of  the  Bible :  correlated  with  capital,  sectional, 
pausal,  parenthetical,  punctual,  literal,  etc.  W. 
Smith's  Bible  Diet. 

versus  (ver'sus),  prep.  [<  L.  versus,  toward, 
against,  pp.  of  vertere,  turn:  see  verse^.'] 
Against :  used  chiefly  in  legal  phraseology :  as, 
John  Doe  versus  Kiehard  Roe.  Abbreviated 
v.,  vs. 

versute  (v6r-siit'),  a.  [<  L.  versutus,  adroit, 
versatile,  <  vertere,  pp.  versus,  turn :  see  verse'^, 
audi  at.  versant.']    Crafty;  wily. 

A  person  ...  of  versute  and  vertigenous  policy. 

Bp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  132.    0av(es.) 

vert^-  (v6rt),  n.  [<  F.  vert,  green,  <  OF.  verd,  < 
L.  viride,  gi-een,  green  color:  see  verd.l  1. 
In  Eng.  forest  law,  everything  within  a  forest 
bearing  a  green  leaf  which  may  serve  as  a  cover 
for  deer,  but  especially  great  and  thick  coverts ; 
also,  a  power  to  cut  green  trees  or  wood. 

Cum  furca,  fossa,  sock,  .  .  .  vert,  veth,  venison. 

Charter,  Q.  Anne,  1707.    (Jamieson.) 

The  Holy  Clerk  shall  have  a  grant  of  vert  and  venison 
in  my  woods  of  Warnclifle.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  xl. 

1  was  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  venison  and 
the  vert  more  than  the  hunters  or  wood-choppers, 

Thareau,  Walden,  p.  269. 

2.  In  7»ej*.,  the  tincture  green.   It   ,^ „ 

is  represented  by  diagonal  lines 
from  the   dexter  chief  to  the      ^^ 
sinister  base.     Abbreyiated  v. 
—  NetSer  vert,  underwoods. —  Over 
vert  or  overt  vert,  trees  serving  for 
browse,  shelter,  and  defense ;  the  great      ^ 
forest    as   distinguished  from  under-        ~~"^^ 
woods.— Special  vert,  in  old  Eng.  vert 

forest  law,  trees  and  plants  capable  of 
serving  as  covert  for  deer,  and  bearing  fruit  on  which 
they  feed :  so  called  because  its  destruction  was  a  more 
serious  offense  than  the  destruction  of  other  vert. 
vert^  (v6rt),  «.  [Taken  for  convert  and  pervert, 
with  the  distinguishing  prefix  omitted.]  One 
who  leaves  one  church  for  another;  a  convert 
or  pervert,  according  as  the  action  is  viewed  by 
members  of  the  church  joined  or  members  of 
the  church  abandoned:  said  especially  of  per- 
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sons  who  go  from  the  Church  of  England  to 
the  Church  of  Rome.     [CoUoq.,  Eng.] 

vert^  (v6rt),  V.  i.  [<  veri^,  ».]  To  become  a 
"vert";  leave  the  Church  of  England  for  the 
Roman  comnmnion,  or  vice  versa.  [Colloq., 
Eng.] 

vertant  (vfer'tant),  a.  [<  L.  vertere,  turn,  turn 
about,  +  -ant."]  In  her.,  bent  in  a  curved  form ; 
flexed  or  bowed. 

verte  (vfer'te),  v.  [L.;  verte,  2d  pers.  sing.  impv. 
of  vertere,  turn:  see  verse'^.']  In  music,  same  as 
volti — Verte  SUbitO.  Same  as  volU  mbito.  Abbrevi- 
ated V.  8. 

vertebra  (v^r'te-bra),  n. ;  pi.  vertebrse  (-bre). 
[Formerly  in  E."  form  verteber,  q.  v. ;  =  F.  ver- 
tdbre  =  Sp.  vertebra  =  Pg.  It.  vertebra,  <  L. 
vertebra,  a  joint,  a  bone  of  the  spine,  <  'vertere, 
turn,  turn  about:  see  verse^.']  1.  In  Verte- 
brata,  any  bone  of  the  spine;  any  segment  of 
the  backbone.  See  backbone  and  spine.  Specifi- 
cally— (a)  Broadly,  any  axial  metamere  of  a  vertebrate, 
whether  osseous,  cartilaginous,  or  merely  fibrous,  includ- 
ing the  segments  of  the  skull  as  well  as  those  of  the  trunk. 
(b)  Narrowly,  one  of  the  usually  separate  and  distinct 
bones  or  cartilages  of  which  the  spinal  column  consists, 
in  most  cases  composed  of  a  centrum  or  body,  with  or 
without  ankylosed  ribs,  and  with  a  neural  arch  and  vari- 
ous other  processes.  The  centrum  is  the  most  solid  and 
the  axial  part  of  the  bone,  with  which  a  pair  of  neura- 
pophyses  are  sutured  (see  cuts  under  cervical  and  neuro- 
central),  these  apophyses  forming  the  pedicels  and  laminse 
of  human  anatomy,  united  in  a  neural  spine  or  spinous 
process.  Each  neurapophysis  bears  a  diapophysis,  the 
transverse  process  of  human  anatomy,  and  a  prezyga- 
pophysis  and  a  postzygapophysis,  called  in  man  the  supe- 
rior and  inferior  oblique  or  articular  processes,  by  means  of 
which  the  successive  arches  are  jointed ;  together  with, 
in  many  cases,  additional  processes  connected  with  these 
(the  anapophyses,  metapophyses,  and  parapophyses),  the 
trace  of  one  of  which  in  the  lumbar  vertebree  of  man  is 
known  as  the  wammMa/ry 
tubercle.  (See  cuts  under  at- 
las, endoskeletan,  dorsal,  hypa- 
jaophysis,  an  d  lumbar. )  Certain 
other  furniations  on  the  neu- 
rapophyses  provide  in  some 
cases  for  the  additional  in- 
terlocking of  these  arches. 
(See  zygosphene,  zygantrum.) 
The  above-named  processes 
are  either  autogenous  or  endo- 
genous, or  else  exogenous,  in 
different  cases  and  in  differ- 
ent animals ;  they  are  all  that 
ordinary  vertebrae  present; 
and  all  of  them  may  abort, 
especially  in  the  caudal  re- 
gion, or  be  disguised,  as  by 
ankylosis,  in  the  sacral  region. 
(See  cuts  under  epipleura, 
saeraHwm,  and  taerum.)  The 
centrum  of  certain  vertebrse 
of  some  animals  bears  a  single  median  inferior  process. 
(See  hypapophysis.)  Vertebral  centra  do  not  always  cor- 
respond exactly  to  neural  arches,  owing  to  intercalation 
of  additional  bodies  (perhaps  corresponding  to  ordinary' 
intervertebral  disks),  so  that  a  given  arch,  like  most  ribs, 
may  articulate  with  tw.o  centra.  (See  iniercenirwm,  em- 
bol<ymerous,  rachitomous.)  Bodies  of  free  vertebrae  artic- 
ulate with  one  another  by  their  faces,  usually  with  the 
intervention  of  a  pulpy  flbrocartilage.  According  to  the 
shapes  of  these  faces,  they  are  described  as  amphicaelian, 
vrocoelian,  opisthocaXian  (see  these  words),  and  hetcrocoe- 
lian,  and  also  called  biconcave,  concavo-convex,  convexo- 
concave,  and  saddle-shaped.  Arches  of  vertebrse  are  often 
connected,  as  in  many  fishes,  with  dermal  bones.  (See 
interhemal,  intemeurcU.)  Ordinary  vertebrse  are  conve- 
niently grouped,  according  to  the  region  they  occupy,  as  cer- 
vical, dorsal  or  thoraffic,  lumbar,  sacral,  and  caudal  or  coccy- 
geal, respectively  indicated  in  vertebral  formulae  by  the 
letters  C,  D,  L,  S,  Cd.  In  man  and  most  mammals  this 
grouping  is  well  marked  by  the  developed  or  undeveloped 
condition  of  the  ribs  in  the  three  former  regions,  and  by 
extensive  ankyloses  in  the  two  latter,  as  well  as  by  the  size, 
shape,  and  other  characters  of  the  individual  bones ;  but 
such  distinctions  fail  of  application  to  some  vertebrates. 
Cetaceans  and  sirenians  have  no  sacrum  to  separate  lum- 
bar from  caudal  vertebrse ;  some  cetaceans  have  consoli- 
dated cervicals  (see  cut  under  ankylosis) ;  birds  have  ex- 
tensively ankylosed  dorsals  and  a  remarkably  complex  sa- 
crum (see  cuts  under  sacrariwm  and  sacrum) ;  snakes  have 
vertebrse  gently  graded  in  character  from  head  to  tail ;  in 
fishes  the  vertebrse  are  ordinarily  grouped  as  abdominal, 
which  extend  from  the  head  as  far  as  the  cavity  of  the 
belly  extends,  and  caudal,  all  the  rest  of  the  bones,  in- 
cluding some  special  elements  (see  heterocercal,  homocer- 
cal,  epwraX,  hyparaV).  Such  regional  variations  in  the  char- 
acters of  vertebrse  also  give  rise  to  the  terms  cenAcodar- 
8al,  dorsolumbar,  lumbosacral,  urosacral,  etc.  Certain  ver- 
tebrse have  individual  names,  as  atlas,  aids,  odontoid;  see 
also  phrases  given  below.  The  number  of  vertebrse  varies 
widely ;  it  is  greatest  in  some  reptiles  (over  200).  Seven 
cervicals  is  the  rule  in  mammals,  with  rare  exceptions 
(see  slothl) ;  but  there  is  no  constancy,  as  regards  num- 
ber, in  any  of  the  other  regions  of  the  spinal  ccdumn.  See 
skeleton  and  the  cuts  there  cited,  also  outs  under  atla^, 
aids,  chevron-bone,  and  xenarthral. 
2.  In  echinoderms,  any  one  of  the  numerous 
axial  ossicles  of  the  arms  of  starfishes.  See 
vertebral,  a.,  5 — Cranial  vertebra,  any  one  of  the  seg- 
ments of  the  skull  which  has  been  theoretically  assumed 
to  be  homologous  with  a  vertebra  proper,  as  by  Goethe, 
Oarus,  Oken,  Owen,  and  others.  Three  or  four  such  ver- 
tebriE  have  been  recognized  in  the  composition  of  the 
skull,  named  as  follows,  fiom  behind  forward :  (1)  the 
occipital  or  epencephalic,  nearly  or  quite  coincident  with 
the  compound  occipital  bone,  of  which  the  basioccipital 


Cervical  Vertebra  of  Horse, 
tight  side  view. 

X,  nidimentary  spinobs  pro- 
cess; 2,  prezygapophyses,  or 
anterior  articular  processes ;  s, 
postzygapophyses,  or  posterior 
articular  processes;  5,  convex 
anterior  face  of  centrum  or  body 
of  the  vertebra ;  8,  its  concave 
posterior  surface ;  6,  7,  trans- 
verse processes  and  rudimentary 
ribs,  or  diapophyses  and  pleura- 
pophyses. 


vertebral 

is  the  centrum,  the  exoccipitals  are  the  neurapophyses, 
and  the  supra-occipital  is  the  neural  spine  (see  cuts  un* 
der  Cydodut,  Esox,  and  «*mJJ1)  ;  (2)  the  parietal,  mesen- 
cephalic, or  otic,  represented  mainly  by  the  basisphenoid 
as  centrum,  the  alisphenoids  as  neurapophyses,  and  the 
parietals  as  a  pair  of  expansive  neural  spines,  but  also 
including  parts  of  the  skull  of  the  ear  (see  cuts  under 
Baleenidse, parietal,  sphenoid,  and  tympanic);  (3)  tYie  fron- 
tal, prosencephalic,  or  ophthalmie,  represented  mainly  by 
the  presphenoid  as  centrum,  the  orbitosphenoids  as  neu- 
rapophyses, and  the  frontal  or  frontals  as  a  single  or 
bifid  neural  spine  (see  cuts  under  craniofacial,  GattinXr 
and  sphenoid) ;  (4)  the  nasal,  rhineruephalic,  or  olfactory, 
based  mainly  upon  the  vomer,  ethmoid,  and  nasal  bones. 
Hemal  arches  of  each  of  these  theoretical  vertebrse  are 
sought  in  the  facial,  hyoidean,  and  branchial  arches. 
Three  of  these  supposed  vertebrae  are  distinctly  recogniz- 
able in  most  skulls  as  cranial  segments ;  but  these  seg- 
ments are  exclusive  of  the  capsules  ol  the  special  senses, 
and  are  not  regarded  as  vertebral,  since  their  cartUagi- 
nous  basis  is  not  metamericaUy  segmented.  See  skuUi, 
parachordal,  and  cuts  under  chondrocranium,  orbit,  skulls, 
and  parasphenoid.—'Doiaocervlcal  vertebrse.  See  dor- 
socermcal.—EpencephaMc  vertebra.  See  cranial  verte- 
bra.— False  vertebra,  an  ankylosed  vertebra,  as  of  the 
sacrum  and  coccyx  of  man  :  an  antiquated  phrase  in  hu- 
man anatomy.— Frontal  vertebra.  See  cranial  uerte- 
&rc(.— Laminse  of  a  vertebra.  See  lamina.— TAeeea.- 
cepbalic,  nasal,  occipital,  olfactory,  ophthalmic, 
otic,  parietal,  prosencephalic,  rhlnencephalic  ver- 
tebra. ?iGe  cranial  vertebra, — Odontoid  vertebra.  Same 
as  (raisi,  3  (a).— Spinous  process  of  a  vertebra.  See 
8pi7Mms.— Toothed  vertebra.  Same  as  aids\  3  (a).— 
True  vertebra,  a  free  vertebra :  an  antiquated  phrase 
in  human  anatomy.— Vertebra  dentata.  Same  as  oaasi, 
3  (a).— Vertebra  prominens,  the  prominent  vertebra ; 
that  vertebra  whose  spinous  process  is  most  prominent. 
In  man  this  is  the  seventh  cervical ;  but  the  most  promi- 
nent vertebra  is  usually  one  of  the  dorsals. 

vertebral  (v6r'te-bral),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  verte- 
bral =  Sp.  Pg.  lierteiral  =  It.  vertebrate,  <  NL. 
vertebralis,  <  L.  vertebra,  a  joint,  vertebra:  see 
vertelra.2  I.  a.  1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  verte- 
bra ;  characteristic  of  or  peculiar  to  vertebrse : 
as,  vertebral  elements  or  processes;  vertebral 
segmentation. — 2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a 
vertebra  or  to  vertebrae;  spinal:  as,  vertebral 
arteries,  nerves,  muscles ;  a  vertebral  theory  or 
formula. — 3.  Composed  of  vertebrse;  axial,  as 
the  backbone  of  any  vertebrate;  spinal;  ra- 
chidian:  as,  the  »erte6rai!  column. — 4.  Having 
vertebrae;  backboned;  vertebrate:  as,  a  ver- 
tebral a,ji.ima.l.  [Rare.] — 5.  In.  Echinodermata, 
axial :  noting  the  median  ossicles  of  the  ray  of 
any  starfish,  a  series  of  which  forms  a  solid  in- 
ternal axis  of  any  ray  or  arm,  each  ossicle  con- 
sisting of  two  lateral  halves  united  by  a  longi- 
tudinal suture,  and  articulated  by  tenon-and- 
mortise  joints  upon  their  terminal  surfaces. 
See  OpMuridse,  and  outs  under  Asteriidse  and 
Astropkyton. 

Each  of  these  ossicles  (which  are  sometimes  termed 
vertebral)  is  surrounded  by  four  plates — one  median  and 
antambulacral,  two  lateral,  and  one  median  and  super- 
ambulacral.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  482. 

6.  In  entom.,  situated  on  or  noting  the  median 
line  of  the  upper  surface — Anterior  vertebral 
vein.  See  vein.— Vertebral  aponeurosis,  a  fascia  sepa- 
rating the  muscles  belonging  to  the  shoulder  and  arm  from 
those  which  support  the  head  and  spine,  stretched  from< 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrEe  to  the  angles  of  th& 
ribs,  beneath  the  serratus  posticus  superior,  and  continuous 
with  the  fascia  nuchse.  .^so  called  vertebral  faicia. — Ver- 
tebral artery,  a  branch  of  the  subclavian  which  passes, 
through  the  vertebrarterial  canal  to  enter  the  foramen 
magnum  and  form  with  its  fellow  the  basilar  artery.  It 
gives  off  in  man  posterior  meningeal,  anterior  and  poste- 
rior spinal,  and  inferior  cerebellar  arteries. — Vertebral 
arthropathy,  a  form  of  spinal  or  tabetic  arthropathy  ac- 
companied by  changes  in  shape  of  the  vertebrse.— Verte- 
bral border  of  the  scapula,  in  human  anat,  that  border 
of  the  scapula  which  lies  nearest  the  spinal  column.  It  is 
morphologically  the  proximal  end  of  the  bone.  See  scapu- 
la and  shovlder-blade. — Vertebral  canal.  See  canall. — 
Vertebral  caries,  a  tuberculous  disease  of  one  or  more 
of  the  bodies'of  the  vertebrse ;  Pott's  disease  of  the  spine : 
the  cause  of  angular  curvature  of  the  spine. — Vertebral, 
chain,  vertebral  column.  Same  as  ^inal  columm  (which 
see,  Tin&er  spinal). —  Vertebral  fascia,  Ssime  as  vertebral 
aponeurosis. — Vertebral  foramen.  See  foramen  and  ver- 
tebrarterial.— Vertebral  formula,  the  abbreviated  ex- 
pression of  the  number  of  vertebrae  in  each  of  the  recog- 
nized regions  of  the  spinal  column.  Theformulanormalto 
man  is  C.  7,  D.  12,  L.  6,  S.  6,  Cd.  4  =  33.— Vertebral  mus- 
cles, axial  (epaxial,  paraxial,  or  hypaxial)  muscles  which  lie 
along  the  trunk  in  relation  with  vertebrse  or  vertebral  seg- 
ments. In  the  lower  vertebrates,  whose  axial  musculature 
is  segmented  into  numerous  myocommata  (the  flakes  of 
the  flesh  of  fish,  for  example),  such  muscles  are  coincident, 
to  some  extent,  with  vertebrae.  In  the  higher,  most  of  the 
vertebral  muscles  extend  undivided  along  several  verte- 
brae, though  their  segmentation  may  be  traced  in  their 
deeper  layers  or  fascicles,  as  in  the  so-called  fourth  and 
fifth  layers  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  man.  Those 
hypaxial  muscles  which  lie  under  (in  man,  in  front  of)  the 
vertebrae  are  grouped  as  prevertebral,  as  the  scaleni  of  the 
neck  and  psoas  of  the  loins.- Vertebral  ossicle.  Same 
as  ambulacraZ  ossicle  (which  see,  under  ambulacral).  See 
also  vi^ebra,  2,  and  vertebral,  a.,  6.— Vertebral  plexus. 
See  pieants.- Vertebral  ribs,  in  man,  the  two  lowest  ribs 
on  each  side,  connected  with  the  vertebrse  only ;  the  float- 
ing ribs:  distinguished  from  vertebrochondral  and  from 
vertebrosternal  ribs. — Vertebral  vein.    See  vein. 

II.  n.  1.  A  vertebrate.  [Rare.] — 2.  A  ver- 
tebral artery. 


vertebralis 

Tertebralis  (v6r-te-bra'lis),  n.;  pi.  vertebrates 
(-lez).  [NL. :  see  vertebral.']  The  vertebral 
artery  of  any  animal. 

Tertebrally  (v6r'te-bral-i),  adv.  1.  By,  with, 
or  as  regards  vertebrte:  as,  segmented  verte- 
brally;  jierteftraKy  articulated  ribs. — 2,  At  or  in 
a  vertebra,  and  not  between  two  vertebrae :  cor- 
related with  mtervertebrally :  as,  vertebrally  ad- 
justed neural  arches. 

vertebrarium  (v6r-te-bra'ri-um),  n. ;  pi.  verte- 
braria  (-8).  [NL.,  <'L.  vertebra,  a  joint,  verte- 
bra: aee'vertebra.']  The  vertebi»  collectively; 
the  whole  spinal  column. 

vertebrarterial  (vfer^tf-brSr-te'ri-al),  a. .  Per- 
taining to  a  vertebra  and  an  artery :"  specifically 
noting  a  foramen  in  the  side  of  a  cervical  ver- 
tebra transmitting  the  vertebral  artery,  a  ver- 
tebrarteiial  foramen  Is  formed  by  the  partial  confluence 
of  a  rudimentary  cervical  rib,  or  pleurapophyBia,  with  the 
tranarerse  process  proper,  or  diapophysis,  of  a  cerricalver- 
tebra;  the  series  of  such  foramina  constitutes  the  verte. 
brarterial  canal.  This  structure  is  one  of  the  distinguish- 
ing characters  of  a  cervical  vertebra  in  man  and  many 
ower  animals.  Also  vertebra-arterial.  See  cut  under  cer- 
vicai. 

Vertebrata  (v6r-tf -bra'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  L.  vertebrahis,  jointed,  articulated:  see 
vertebrate.']  A  phylum  or  prime  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  containing  all  those  animals 
which  have  a  backbone  or  its  equivalent;  the 
vertebrates,  formerly  contrasted  with  all  other 
ajiimals  (Itmertebrata),  now  ranked  as  one  of 
seven  or  eight  phyla  which  are  severally  con- 
trasted with  one  another.  This  division  was  formal- 
ly recognized  in  1788  by  Batsch,  whounited  the  four  Linne- 
an  classes  then  current  (3f<»nma2ia,  Aves,  AmpMbia,  and 
Pisces)  under  the  German  name  EnocherUhiere;  and  next  in 
1797  by  L^arcl^  who  called  the  same  group  in  French  a»>- 
maiue  d  vertibres,  and  contrasted  it  with  his  animaux  sans 
vertibres,  whence  the  New  Latin  terms  Vertebrata  and  Jn- 
vertebrata.  But  this  identical  classification,  with  Greek 
names,  is  actually  as  old  as  Aristotle,  whose  "'EvaLfna  (Ense- 
ma),  or  'blooded'  animals,  were  the  vertebrates,  divided, 
moreover,  into  four  classes  exactly  corresponding  to  the 
modern  mammals,  birds,  reptiles  with  amphibians,  and 
fishes,  and  contrasted  with  his  "Avat^a  (Ansemd},  or 
'  bloodless '  animals,  these  being  all  invertebrates.  Verte- 
brates  are  the  most  highly  organized  metazoans,  with  per- 
manent distinction  of  sex,  and  consequent  gamic  reproduc- 
tion without  exception.  Their  essential  structural  charac- 
ter is  the  presence  of  an  axon  from  head  to  tail,  dividing  the 
trunk  into  an  upper  neural  canal  or  tube  containing  the 
main  nervous  cord,  and  an  under  hemal  cavity  or  cavities 
containing  the  principal  viscera  of  digestion,  respiration, 
circulation,  and  reproduction,  together  with  a  sympathetic 
nervous  system.  Except  in  the  lowest  class  of  vertebrates 
iAcrania),  the  head  has  a  skull  and  brain  ICraniota). 
The  alimentary  canal  is  completely  shut  off  from  the  hody- 
cavity,  and  open  to  the  exterior  at  both  ends.  Special 
organs  of  respiration  are  confined  to  this  canal,  and  form 
in  the  higher  vertebrates  lungs  and  in  the  lower  gills,  the 
latter  structures  being  developed  in  connection  with  cer- 
tain visceral  clefts  (see  dtt^,  S)  and  arches  which  are  pres- 
ent in  embryos  of  ajl  vertebrates,  but  which  for  the  most 
part  disappear  in  those  above  amphibians.  Organs  of  cir- 
culation are  present  in  two  main  systems — the  blood-vas- 
cular, consisting  of  a  heart  or  its  equivalent^  arteries, 
veins,  and  capillaries,  and  the  lymph-vascular,  consist- 
ing of  lymphatic  bodies  and  vessels.  These  two  systems 
communicate  with  each  other,  and  the  lymphatic  with 
both  the  mucous  and  the  serous  cavities  of  the  body ;  the 
blood-vascular  system  is  otherwise  closed.  The  main 
nervous  system  is  primitively  tubular ;  except  in  Acrania, 
It  becomes  differentiated  into  a  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
from  both  of  which  pairs  of  nerves  ramify  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  body,  and  effect  intricate  anastomoses  with 
the  sympathetic  system.  Organs  of  the  special  senses 
are  present,  with  sporadic  exceptions,  especially  of  the 
eye.  The  organs  of  reproduction  in  both  sexes  are  con- 
nected with  the  alimentary  canal,  except  in  a  few  fishes 
and  in  all  mammals  above  marsupials.  Ova  are  matured 
either  within  or  without  the  body  of  the  female.  The  em- 
bryo or  fetus  develops  from  a  four-layered  germ,  whose 
epiblast  is  the  origin  of  the  cuticle  and  main  nervous  axis, 
whose  hypoblast  lines  the  alimentary  canal,  and  whose 
mesoblast,  splitting  into  somatopleural  and  splanchno- 
pleural  layers,  forms  a  body-cavity  and  most  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  body.  All  vertebrates  have  an  endoskele- 
ton  and  an  exoskeleton,  the  former  constituting  the  main 
framework  of  the  body,  and  the  latter  inclosing  it  in  space. 
The  Vertebrata  have  been  variously  classified ;  (a)  Upon 
physiological  considerations.  Into  (1)  oviparous,  ovovi- 
Tiparous,  and  viviparous;  (2)  cold-blooded  and  warm- 
blooded, or  Hasmatoeiya  and  Hssmatotfterma;  (3)  those 
with  nucleated  and  those  with  non-nucleated  blood-cells, 
or  Pyreiuemata  and  Apyreneemata.  (6)  Upon  mixed  physi- 
ological and  anatomical  grounds,  into  (1)  those  with 
gills  and  those  without  them,  or  Branchiata  and  Abranchi- 
4ita;  (2)  those  without  amnion  and  allantois  in  the  em- 
bryo, and  those  with  these  embryonic  organs,  respective- 
ly the  ATiammonata  or  AnaUarUoidea,  and  the  A7nni<mata 
or  Allantoidea.  (c)  Upon  the  most  general  considerations, 
mainly  structural,  Vertebrata  have  been  determined  to 
fall  most  naturally  into  three  Bubphyla  or  superclasses, 
defined  alike  by  various  authors  under  different  names. 
These  are  (1)  fishes  and  amphibians  together;  (2)  rep- 
tiles proper  and  birds  together;  (3)  mammals  alone. 
These  three  brigades  have  become  best  known  under  Hux- 
ley's names— (1)  Ichthyopsida,  (2)  Sauropsida,  (3)  Jfom- 
malia.  They  are  also  called  (1)  Lyrifera,  (2)  QvadraU/era, 
(3)  MttUeifera.  The  classes  into  which  vertebrates  were 
long  directly  divided  without  brigading  were  originally 
four:  Pisces,  fishes;  AmpTdbia,  amphibians  and  reptiles ; 
Aves,  birds;  Mammalia,  beasts.  .Next  there  were  five, 
by  separation  of  the  second  of  these  divisions  into  the 
classes  AmiihUna  and  Reptilia  proper.    linally,  the  origi- 
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nal  class  Pisces  was  dismembered  into  four  classes :  Lep- 
toeardia  or  Pharyngobranchii  or  Cirrostomi,  the  lancelets 
or  acranial  vertebrates  alone ;  MartipobratuMi  or  Cydot- 
tami,  the  monorhine  vertebrates,  or  lampreys  and  hags ; 
Selachii  or  Elagmobranchii,  the  sharks  and  rays ;  and  Pis- 
ces proper,  or  ordinary  fishes.  (See/JsAi.)  None  of  the  divi- 
sions of  Amphibia,  Reptilia,  or  Uammalia  are  usually  ac- 
corded the  rank  of  classes;  so  that  the  phylum  Verttmraia 
is  now  usually  taken  to  consist  of  the  eight  classes  above 
noted.  After  the  discovery  by  Kowalevsky,  in  1868,  of 
the  possession  of  a  notoohord  by  the  embryos  of  ascidians 
and  by  some  adults  of  that  group  (see  urochord,  and  cut 
under  Appendieularia),  the  TuniaUa,  under  the  name  of 
Vrochorda,  were  added  to  the  Vertebrata,  and  the  larger 
group  thus  composed  was  called  Chordata  by  Balfour. 
Later  the  worm-like  organisms  of  the  genus  Beuanoglostm 
were  admitted  to  the  same  association,  and  it  has  been 
supposed  that  some  others  (as  Cephidodiscus  and  RluAdo- 
j}2eura)may  require  to  be  considered  in  the  same  connec- 
tion. With  such  extension  of  the  scope  of  Vertebrata,  or 
rather  the  merging  of  that  group  in  a  higher  one  compris- 
ing all  the  chordate  animals  which  agree  in  possessing 
a  (temporary  or  permanent)  notocbord,  a  dorsal  neural 
axis,  and  pharyngeal  slits,  the  arrangement  of  Chordata 
becomes  (1)  Hemic?urrda,  the  acorn-worms;  (2)  Uro- 
chorda,  the  tunicates;  (3)  Cephaloclurrda,  the  lancelets  or 
acranial  vertebrates ;  and  (4)  Vertebrata  proper,  or  ordi- 
nary skulled  vertebrates. 

vertebrate  (v6r'te-brat),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
vert6br6  =  Sp.  Pg.'vertebrado  =  It.  verteln'ato,  < 
L.  vertebratus,  jointed,  articulated,  vertebrated, 
<  vertebra,  joint,  vertebra :  see  vertebra.]  I.  a. 
1.  Having  vertebrae;  characterized  by  the  pos- 
session of  a  spinal  column;  backboned;  in  a 
wider  sense,  having  a  notochord,  or  chorda  dor- 
saUs;  chordate;  specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Vertebrata.  Also  vertebrated,  and  (rarely) 
vertebral. — 2.  Same  as  vertebral:  as,  a  wrte- 
6ro*e  theory  of  the  BkuU.  [Kare.] — 3.  In  6o*., 
contracted  at  intervals,  like  the  vertebral  col- 
umn of  animals,  there  being  an  articulation  at 
each  contraction,  as  in  some  leaves. 

II.  n.  A  vertebrated  animal;  any  member 
of  the  Vertebrata,  or,  more  broadly,  of  the  Chor- 
data: as,  ascidians  are  supposed  to  be  verte- 
brates. 

vertebrate  (v6r'te-brat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
vertebrated,  ppr.  vertebrating.  [<  vertebrate,  a.] 
To  make  a  vertebrate  of;  give  a  backbone  to; 
hence,  figuratively,  to  give  firmness  or  resolu- 
tion to.     [Rare.] 

vertebrated  (ver'tf-bra-ted),  a.  [<  vertebrate 
+ -ed?.]  1.  Sseoae' a,8  verteTyrate,  1. —  3.  Joint- 
ed, as  the  arms  of  starfishes,  by  means  of  ver- 
tebrsB.  See  vertebra,  2,  vertebral,  a.,  5,  and  am- 
bulacral  ossicles  (under  ambulaeraV). 

vertebration  (v6r-tf-bra'shon),  n.  [<  vertebrate 
+  4on.]  The  formation  of  vertebrae ;  division 
into  segments  resembling  those  of  the  verte- 
bral column. 

vertebref  (v6r'te-ber),  n.    See  verteber. 

vertebro-arterial  (v6r"te-br6-ar-te'ri-al),  a. 
Same  as  vertebrarterial. 

vertebrochondral  (v6r^tf-br6-kon'dral),  a. 
Connected,  as  a  rib,  with  vertebrae  at  one  end 
and  at  the  other  with  costal  cartilages  of  other 
ribs;  vertebrocostal,  but  not  vertebrosternal. 
— Vertebrochondral  ribs,  the  uppermost  three  of  the 
false  ribs  of  each  side  of  man,  which  are  connected  in  front 
with  one  another  by  their  costal  cartilages. 

vertebrocostal  (vfer''''te-br6-ko8'tal),  a.  1.  Same 
as  costovertebral :  as,  the  vertebrocostal  articula- 
tion of  the  head  of  a  rib  with  the  body  or  cen- 
trum of  a  vertebra.  Compare  costotransverse. 
— 2.  Same  as  vertebrochondral:  as,  man  has 
three  pairs  of  vertebrocostal  ribs. 

vertebro-iliac  (ver'''te-br6-il'i-ak),  a.  Common 
to  vertebras  and  .to  the  ilium;  specifically,  ilio- 
lumbar: applied  to  the  connection  or  relation 
of  the  ilium  to  lumbar  vertebrae. 

Vertebrosa  (v6r-te-br6'sa),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Ver- 
tebrata. 

vertebrosacral  (ver'tf-bro-sa'kral),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  sacral  and  antecedent  vertebras ; 
lumbosacral ;  sacrolumbar — Vertebrosacral  an- 
gle, in  human  anat.,  the  lumbosacral  eminence ;  the  prom- 
ontory of  the  sacrum. 

vertebrosternal  (v6r'''te-br6-st6r'nal),  a.  Ex- 
tending, as  a  rib,  froni  the  backbone  to  the 
breast-bone;  connecting  a  vertebra  or  vertebrae 
with  a  stemeber  or  stemebers.— Vertebroster- 
nal ribs,  the  true  ribs;  those  ribs  which  are  severally 
connected  with  the  sternum  through  the  intervention  of 
their  respective  costal  cartilages. 

vertex  (ver'teks),  n. ;  pi.  vertexes  or  vertices 
(-tek-sez,  -ti-sez).  [=  F.  vertex  (in  zo81.)  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  vertiee,  <  L.  vertex,  vortex  (-*8C-),  a  whirl, 
whirlpool,  eddy,  vortex,  the  top  or  crown  of 
the  head,  the  head,  the  pole  of  the  heavens, 
the  highest  point,  peak,  summit,  lit.  '  turn '  or 
'turning-point,'  <  vertere,  vortere,  turn,  turn 
about:  see  verse^,  and  cf.  vertebra,  etc.  The 
L.  vertex  and  vortex  are  diff.  forms  of  the  same 
word,  though  ancient  grammarians  attempted 
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to  distinguish  them;  from  the  form  vortex  is 
E.  vortex,  q.  v.]  1.  The  highest  or  principal 
point;  apex;  top;  crown;  summit.  Specifically 
—(a)  In  anat.  and  zobl.,  the  crown  or  top  of  the  head ;  of 
man,  the  dome,  vault,  or  arch  of  the  head  or  skull,  between 
the  forehead  and  hindhead.  See  calvariwm,  sinamO,,  and 
cuts  under  Wrdl,  brain,  cranium,  and  skuUl.  (b)  The  sum- 
mit  or  top  of  a  hill,  or  the  like.  Derhrnn.  (e)  The  pomt 
of  the  heavens  directly  overhead ;  the  zenith. 
2.  In  math.,  a  point  of  a  figure  most  distant 
from  the  center ;  any  convex  angle  of  a  polygon. 
—Principal  vertex  of  a  conic  section,  the  point 
where  the  transverse  axis  meets  the  curve. — Vertex  of 
an  angle,  the  point  in  which  the  two  lines  meet  to  form 
the  angle.— Vertex  presentation,  vertex  delivery. 
See  presentaUonX,  6. 
vertical  (v6r'ti-kal),  a.  and  n.  [<  P.  vertical  = 
Sp.  Pg.  verUcal=  It.  verUcale,  <  ML.  *verUcaUs, 
<  L.  vertex  (-tic-),  the  highest  point,  vertex: 
see  vertex.  Cf.  vortical.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  re- 
lating to  the  vertex ;  situated^  at  the  vertex, 
apex,  or  highest  point ;  placed  in  the  zenith,  or 
point  in  the  heavens  directly  overhead;  figura- 
tively, occupying  the  highest  place. 

I  behold  him  [Essex]  in  his  high-noon,  when  he  .  .  . 
was  vertical  in  the  esteem  of  the  soldiery. 

FvUer,  Worthies,  Herefordshire,  IL  77. 

If  zeal  ...  be  short,  sudden,  and  transient;  ...  it  is 
to  he  suspected  for  passion  and  frowardness,  rather  than 
the  vertical  point  of  love.  Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  Iv.  8. 
'Tis  raging  noon ;  and,  vertical,  the  sun 
Darts  on  the  head  direct  his  forceful  rays. 

ThOTKSon,  Summer,  1.  432. 

2.  Specifically,  being  in  a  position  or  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon;  up- 
right; plumb.  A  vertical  line  or  plane  is  one  in  whic)i, 
if  produced,  the  vertex  or  zenith  lies.  The  word  is  applied 
to  a  number  of  tools  and  machines,  to  indicate  the  posi- 
tion in  which  they  are  placed  or  used:  as,  the  vertical 
mill ;  a  vertical  planer. 

3.  In  med. ,  of  or  relating  to  the  vertex,  or  crown 
of  the  head. — 4.  In  eool.  and  anat. :  (a)  Per- 
taining to  or  placed  on  the  vertex,  or  crown  of 
the  head;  sincipital;  coronal:  a,s,  vertical  Btem- 
mata  of  an  insect;  vertical  eyes  of  a  fish;  the 
vertical  crest  of  some  birds  is  horizontal  when 
not  erected.  (6)  Placed  or  directed  upward  or 
downward;  upright  or  dQwnright;  being  at 
right  angles  with  an  (actual  or  assumed)  hori- 
zon. Vertical  in  this  sense  is  either  (1)  intrinsic,  with 
reference  to  an  actual  or  assumed  horizontal  plane  of  the 
body  Itself,  as  to  the  dorsal  or  ventral  surface  of  most  ani- 
mals, or  (2)  extrinsic,  with  reference  to  the  earth's  hori- 
zon ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  the  same  as  def.  2. — Medlajl 
vertical  plane,  in  any  vertebrate,  the  meson.— Ver- 
tical angles,  in  geom.,  the  opposite  angles  made  by  two 
lines  which  intersect  one  another.  Thus, 'if  the  straight 
lines  AB  and  CB  intersect  one  another  in  the  point  E,  the 
opposite  angles  AEG  and  DEB  are  vertical  angles,  as  are 
also  AED  and  CEB. — Vertical  anthers,  anthers  attached 
by  the  base  and  as  erect  as  the  filaments. — ^Vertical  axl8 
Of  a  crystal,  that  axis  which  stands  erect  when  the  crys. 
tal  is  placed  in  its  proper  position :  in  the  orthometric 
systems  it  is  at  right  angles  to  the  basal  plane. — Vertical 
circle,  (a)  Same  as  azimuth  circle  (which  see,  under  azi- 
miith).  (6)  See  d/rde. — Vertical  compwitlon,  musi- 
cal composition  in  which  the  chief  attention  is  put  on 
the  harmonic  structure  of  the  successive  chords,  as  cou' 
trasted  with  horizontal  composition,  in  which  it  is  put 
on  the  melodic  structure  of  the  several  voice-parts.— 
Vertical  dial,  drill,  engine.  See  the  nouns.- Ver- 
tical escapement,  an  old  escapement  in  watohes,  in 
which  the  plane  of  revolution  of  the  scape-wheel  was  ver- 
tical.— Vertical  fins,  in  ichth. ,  the  median  unpaired  fins, 
extended  in  the  plane  of  the  meson.  They  are  the  dorsal, 
anal,  and  caudal,  as  distinguished  from  the  lateral  and 
paired  pectorals  and  ventrals.  In  most  fishes,  in  ordinary 
attitudes,  these  fins  are  actually  perpendicular  to  the  hori- 
zon ;  in  the  flatfishes  they  are  usn^y  horizontaL — Ver- 
tical fire.  See  fire,  13.— Vertical  flssore,  in  armt.,  same 
as  precentral  sulcus  (which  see,  under  yrcceTStroJ).— Ver- 
tical force  at  aji^  point  of  the  earth's  surfiUM,  in 
magnetism,  the  vertical  component  of  the  total  magnetic 
attraction  of  the  earth. — Vertical  index,  in  eraniom., 
the  ratio  of  the  greatest  height  of  the  skull  to  its  great- 
est length.  See  craniometry. — Vertical  leaves,  in  bat., 
leaves  with  the  blade  in  a  perpendicular  plane,  so  that 
neither  of  the  surfaces  can  be  called  upper  or  nnder,  as 
in  the  eucalypts  of  Australia,  the  compass-plants,  ete.— 
Vertical  Lne,  any  line  perpendicular  or  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  In  conies,  a  vertical  line  is 
a  straight  line  drawn  on  the  vertical  plane  which  passes 
through  the  vertex  of  the  cone.— Vertical  margin,  in 
entom.,  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  vertex,  where  it 
adjoins  the  occiput,  forming  with  it  either  a  sharp  or  a 
rounded  edge.— Vertical  orbit,  in  entom.,  that  part  of 
the  orbit  or  border  of  the  compound  eye  which  adjoins 
the  vertex.— Vertical  plane,  (a)  A  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  (6)  In  conic  sections,  a  plane 
passing  through  the  vertex  of  a  cone  and  through  its  axis, 
(c)  In  persp.,  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  geometrical 
plane,  passing  through  the  eye,  and  cutting  the  perspec- 
tive plane  at  right  angles.— Vertical  section.  See  or- 
tftosmpA— Vertical  slur,  in  musical  notation,  a  name 
sometimes  loosely  given  to  the  curved  or  wavy  sign  for 
the  arpeggio  rendering  of  a  chord.— Vertical  steam- 
bomr,  steam-engine,  triangle,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— 
vertical  sulcus,  in  anat.,  same  as  precentral  sulcus 
(which  see,  under  precentral). 

II.  n.  A  vertical  circle,  plane,  or  line. — 
grime  vertical,  in  astron.  See  jn^i/ie.— Seismic  ver- 
tical.   See  seismic. 

verticality  ( v^r-ti-kal'i-ti),  n.   [=  F.  verticalitS; 
as  vertical  +  4ty.]     The  state  of  being  verti- 
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cal ;  verticalnesa.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err., 
vi.  3. 

vertically  (v6r'ti-kal-i),  adm.  In  a  vertical  man- 
ner, position,  or  direction;  in  a  line  or  plane 
passing  through  the  zenith;  also,  upward  to- 
ward or  downward  from  the  zenith. 

Butterflies,  when  they  alight,  close  their  wings  verticdtty, 
moths  expand  them  horizontally. 

a.  H.  Lewei,  Frobs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  Ist  ser.,  II.  144. 
The  flakes  fell  softly  and  verticaily  through  the  motion- 
less air,  and  all  the  senses  were  full  of  languor  and  repose. 
HoweUs,  Venetian  Life,  lii. 

Terticalness  (v6r'ti-kal-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  vertical  j  verticality. 

verticel  (v6r'ti-sel),  n.    Same  as  verticil, 

vertices,  n.    Latin  plural  of  vertex. 

verticil  (v6r'ti-sil),  n.  [Also  verticel;  =  P. 
verUdlle  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  vertieillo,  <|L.  vertidllus, 
the  whirl  of  a  spindle,  dim.  of  vertex,  a  whirl: 
see  vertex.']  1.  In  hot.,  a  whorl:  applied  to  or- 
gans, as  leaves  or  flowers,  that  are  disposed  in 
a  circle  or  ring  around  an  axis. —  2.  In  eool.,  a 
whorl,  or  circular  set  of  parts  radiating  from 
an  axis:  as,  a  verticil  of  hairs,  tentacles,  or 
processes. 

verticillaster  (vfer'ti-si-las'tfer),  n.  [NL.,  <  L. 
verticillus,  the  whirl  of  a  spindle  (see  verUcil), 
+•  dim.  -aster.]  In  bot.,  a  form  of  inflorescence 
in  which  the  flowers  are  arranged  in  a  seem- 
ing whorl,  consisting  in  fact  of  a  pair  of  op- 
posite axillary,  usually  sessile,  cymes  or  clus- 
ters, as  in  hiany  of  the  Labiatse. 

verticillastrate  (v6r'ti-si-las"trat),  a.  [<  verti- 
dllaster  +  -afei.]  In  tot.,  bearing  or  arranged 
in  verticillasters. 

verticlUate  (v6r-ti-sil'at),  a.  [=  F.  vertidlU  = 
Sp.  verticilado=Vg.  verUdllado =It.  verticillato, 
<  NL.  *verticMatus,  <  L.  ®er«s<»2te,  a  whirl :  see 
verticil.']  Whorled:  disposed  in  a  verticil,  as 
leaves  or  flowers ;  having  organs  so  disposed. 
— ^VertLcUlate  antennsd,  in  ertttym. ,  antennse  whose  joints 
are  whorled  with  verticils  of  hairs.— VerUcUlate  leaves, 
in  bot.,  same  as  gteUate  leaves  (which  see,  under  stellate). 

verticillated  (v6r'ti-si-la-ted),  a.  [<  verti- 
dilate  +  -ecP.]    Same  as  verUdllate. 

verticillately  (v6r'ti-si-lat-li),  adv.  In  a  verti- 
cillate  manner. 

verticillate-l)ilose  (v6r-ti-sil'at-pi"16s),  a.  Pi- 
lose or  hairy  in  whorls,  as  the  antennas  of  some 
insects. 

verticillation  (vSr^ti-si-la'shgn),  n.  [<  verM- 
cillate  +  Aon.]  The  f ormation'of  a  verticil ;  the 
presence  or  existence  of  verticils;  a  set  of  ver- 
ticils, or  one  of  them;  annulation. 

In  the  Diadematidse  the  spines  are  hollow,  long,  and 
set  with  lings  or  verlieillaUans.    Stand.  Nat.  Biet.,  1. 167. 

verticillus  w(v6r-ti-sil'us),  ». ;  pi.  verticilU  (-i). 

[NL. :  see  vertieil.]    A  verticil. 
verticityt  (v6r-tis'i-ti),  n.      [<  F.  verUdtS  = 
Sp.  vertiddad  =  Pg.  vertiddade;  as  vertex  {ver- 
tic-)  +  -ity.]  A  tendency  to  turn ;  specifically, 
the  directive  force  of  magnetism. 

We  believe  the  vertidty  of  the  needle,  without  a  certifl- 
«ate  from  the  days  of  old.    '  Glanville. 

Whether  then  they  be  globules,  or  no ;  or  whether  they 
have  a  vertieity  about  their  own  centers. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  lY.  ii.  12. 

Foleof  vertidty.   Seepole^. 

'  verticlet  (ver'ti-kl),  n.  [<  L.  verticula,  verticils 
lum,  a  joint,  d^m.  (cf.  vertex,  a  whirl),  <  ver- 
tere,  turn  about:  see  verse^,  and  cf.  vertebra.] 
An  axis ;  a  hinge.     Tfaterhovse. 

Verticordia  (v6r-ti-k6r'di-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  L. 
Verticordia,  a  name  of  Venus,  <  vertere,  turn,  4- 
cor  {cordr),  heart.]  1.  [De  CandoUe,  1826,  so 
named  because  closely  akin  to  the  myrtle,  sacred 
to  Venus.]  A  genus  of  plants,  of  the  order  Myr- 
tacese  and  tribe  Chamselau,desB.  it  is  characterized 
by  Sve  or  ten  calyx-lobes  deeply  divided  into  subulate 
plumose  or  hair-like  segments,  and  by  ten  stamens  alter- 
nate with  as  many  stsmiinodes.  The  40  species  are  all 
Australian.  They  are  smooth  heath-like  shrubs  with  small 
entire  opposite  leaves.  The  white,  pink,  or  yellow  flowers 
are  solitary  in  the  upper  axils,  sometimes  forming  broad 
leafy  corymbs,  or  terminal  spikes.  Some  of  the  species 
are  cultivated  under  glass,  under  the  name  of  juniper- 
myrtle. 

2.  [8.  Wood,  1844.]  In  conch.,  the  typical  ge- 
nus of  VerUcordUdse. 

Verticordiidae  (ver'ti-kdr-di'l-de),  n.pl.  [<  'Ver- 
ticordia +  -idee.]  A  family  of  dimyarian  bi- 
valve moUusks,  typified  by  the  genus  Verti- 
cordia. The  animal  has  the  mantle-margins  mostly  con- 
nected, the  siphons  sessile,  and  surrounded  by  a  circular 
fringe  and  one  pair  of  small  branchiee.  The  shell  is  cor- 
diform,  nacreous  inside,  and  the  ligament  is  lodged  in  a 
subintemal  groove,  and  has  an  ossicle. 

vertiginate  (vSr-tij'i-nat),  a.     [<  LL.  vertigi- 
natus,  pp.  of  vertiginare,  whirl  around,  <  L.  ver- 
tigo (-gin-),  a  whirling:  see  verUgo,]    Turned 
Tound;  giddy.    Coleridge.    [Bare.] 
423 
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Vertiginidse  (v6r-ti-jin'i-de),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  < 
VerUgo  (-gin-)  -I-  -idse.]  A  famUy  of  pulmo- 
nate  gastropods,  typified  by  the  genus  'Vertigo, 
generally  imited  with  Pupidee  or  Helicidx. 

vertiginous  (vfer-tij'i-nus),  a.  [=  F.  vertigt- 
neux  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  vertiginoso,  <  'L.vertigo(-gin-), 
a  whirling  in  the  head:  see  verUgo.]  1.  Turn- 
ing round;  whirling;  rotary:  as,  a  vertiginotis 
motion. 

The  love  of  money  is  a  verHgitwus  pool,  sucking  all  into 
it  to  destroy  it.         Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  183B),  I.  300. 

2.  Affected  with  vertigo;  giddy;  dizzy.  Jer. 
Taylor,  Kepentanee,  iii.  J  3. —  3.  Apt  to  turn  or 
change ;  unstable. 

"He  that  robs  a  church  shall  be  like  a  wheel,"  of  a  ver- 
Oginom  and  unstable  estate. 

Jer.  Twylar,  Works  (ed.  1835),  1. 124. 

4.  Apt  to  make  one  giddy;  inducing  giddiness : 
as,  a  vertiginous  height. 

The  vertiginous  disease  is  not  so  strong  with  them  that 
are  on  the  ground  as  with  them  that  stand  on  the  top  of 
a  steeple.  Baxter,  SeU-Denial,  Epistle  Uonitory. 

vertiginously  (v6r-tij'i-nus-li),  adv.  In  a  ver- 
tiginous manner;  with  a  whirling  or  giddiness. 

vertiginousness  (v6r-tij'i-nus-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  character  of  being  vertiginous ;  giddi- 
ness; a  whirling,  or  sense  of  whirling;  dizziness. 

vertwo  (v6r-ti^6,  now  usually  v6r'ti-go),  n. 
[=  P.  vertige  =  Sp.  vertigo  =  Pg.  verUgem  = 
It.  verUgime,  <  L.  vertigo  (-gin-),  a  turning  or 
whirling  round,  dizziness,  giddiness,  <  vertere, 
turn,  turn  about:  see  verse^.  Cf.  tiego.]  1. 
Dizziness;  giddiness ;  a  condition  in  which  the 
individual  or  the  objects  around  him  appear 
to  be  whirling  about,  it  Is  called  siibjective  vertigo 
when  the  patient  seems  to  himself  to  be  turning,  and 
iAjeiMve  vartigo  when  it  is  the  surrounding  objects  that 
appear  to  move. 

Our  drink  shall  be  prepared  gold  and  amber. 
Which  we  will  take  until  my  roof  whirl  round 
With  the  vertigo.  B.  Jmaon,  Yolpone,  iii.  6. 

That  old  vertigo  in  his  head 

Will  never  leave  him  till  he's  dead. 

Smft,  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 

2.  [cop.]  [NL.]  In  conch.,  a  genus  of  pul- 
monates,  typical  of  the  family  Vertigimdx. — 
Auditory  or  aural  vertigo,  M^nl^re's  disease:  an  laf- 
tection  in  which  the  prominent  symptoms  are  vertigo, 
deafness,  and  ringing  in  the  ears :  supposed  to  be  a  disease 
of  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear.— Essential  vertigo,  vertigo 
for  which  no  cause  can  be  discovered. — Oculax  vertigo. 
See  ocular.- Paralyzing  vertigo,  a  disease  observed  in 
the  vicinity  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  manifesting  itself  in 
diurnal  paroxysms  of  ptosis,  vertigo,  paresis  of  various 
parts,  and  severe  rachialgia,  lasting  seldom  more  than  two 
minutes.  It  occurs  mostly  in  summer,  and  affects  mainly 
males  who  work  on  farms.    Also  called  Oerlier's  disease. 

vertuH,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  virtue. 

verbtt^j-w;-    Beevirtu. 

vertuef,  vertulest.    Old  spellings  of  virtue,  vir- 


vertumnalt,  a.  [Irreg.  <  L.  ver,  spring,  with 
term,  as  in  autumnal,]    Vernal. 

Her  [mystical  city  of  peace]  breath  is  sweeter  than  the 
new-blown  rose ;  millions  of  souls  lie  sucking  their  life 
from  it ;  and  the  smell  of  her  garments  is  like  the  smell 
of  Lebanon.  Her  smiles  are  more  reviving  than  the  ver. 
tumndl  sunshine.  Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  IP.  333. 

Vertumnus  (v6r-tum'nus),  m.  [L.,  the  god  of 
the  changing  year,  he  who  turns  or  changes 
himself,  <  vertere,  turn,  change,  -1-  -^mnus,  a 
formative  (=  Gr.  -6/ievoc)  of  the  ppr.  mid.  of 
verbs.  Cf.  alumnus.]  X.  An  ancient  Boman 
deity  who  presided  over  gardens  and  orchards, 
and  was  worshiped  as  the  god  of  spring  or  of  the 
seasons  in  general. —  2.  [NL.]  In  zool.,3,  ge- 
neric name  variously  applied  to  certain  worms, 
beetles,  and  amphipods. 

vertuoust,  a.    An  old  spelling  of  virtuous. 

veru  (ver  6),  n.  [L.]  A  spit — ^Veru  montaumn, 
an  oblong  rounded  projection  on  the  floor  of  the  prostatic 
section  of  the  urethra:  same  as  crista  uretAr^e (which see, 
under  arista). 

verucoust,  «•    A  bad  spelling  of  verrucous. 

Verulamian  (ver-5-la'mi-an),  a.  [<  Verulam 
(ML.  Verulamium,  Ver'olamimmC),  an  ancient  Brit- 
ish city  near  the  site  of  St.  Albans.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  St.  Albans,  or  Francis  Bacon  (1561- 
1626),  Baron  Verulam,  Viscount  St.  Albans. 

A  temper  well  fltted  for  the  reception  of  the  'Verula- 
mian doctrine.  Mamulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 

veruled  (ver'gld),  a.  [<  verule-s  +  -ed^.]  In 
her.,  ringed:  noting  a  hunting-horn  or  similar 
bearing  when  the  rings  around  it  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent tincture  from  the  rest.  Also  virolS, 
viroled. 

verules  (ver'§lz),  n.  [PL  of  verule,  var.  of  virole, 
ferule.]  In  her.,  a  bearing  consisting  of  sev- 
eral small  rings  one  witmn  another  concen- 
trically.   Also  called  vires. 
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vervain  (vfer'van),  n.  [Formerly  also  vervaine, 
verveine,  vervine,  vervin  ;  <  OP.  veroeine  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  verbena,  vervain,  <  L.  verbena,  a  green  bough, 
etc.,  one  of  a  class  of  plants  used  as  coobng 
remedies,  hence  later  verbena,  vervain :  see  ver- 
bena.] One  of  several  weedy  plants  of  the  ge- 
nus 'Verbena,  primarily  F.  officinalis,  widely  dis- 
persed in  warm  and  temperate  regions  in  both 
hemispheres,  it  is  a  plant  a  foot  or  two  high,  with 
spreading  wiiy  branches,  and  very  small  flow«rs  in  slender 
racemes.  It  had  sacred  associations  with  the  Druids,  as 
indeed  among  the  Bnmans ;  it  has  been  worn  as  an  amulet^ 
held  to  be  serviceable  to  witches  and'against  them,  used 
in  love-philters,  and  credited  with  virtue  against  a  variety 
of  diseases.  In  Christian  times  it  became  associated  with 
the  cross,  whence  much  of  its  repute.  It  is  also  called 
Juno's-tears,  holy-herl),  herb-qf-grace  or  herb  of  the  cross, 
and  pigeon's-grass.  (See  pigeon's-grass.)  The  plant  has 
a  bitterish  and  astringent  taste,  and  perhaps  some  slight 
febrifugal  and  other  virtue,  but  is  replaced  Dy  better  rem- 
edies. In  America  several  other  verbenas  receive  the 
name,  as  V.  hastata,  the  blue  vervain,  a  tallish  slender 
plant  with  small  blue  flowers,  V.  stricta,  the  hoary  ver- 
vain, a  hairy  plant  with  larger  purple  flowers,  and  Y.  ur- 
ticajfolia,  the  white  or  nettle-leafed  vervain,  with  small 
white  flowers. 

With  reverence  place 
The  vervin  on  the  altar. 

B.  Jonsort,  Sejanus,  v.  4. 

And  thou,  light  vervain  too,  thou  must  go  after, 
Provoking  easy  souls  to  mirth  and  laughter. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  iL  2. 

Bastard  or  false  vervain.  SeeStachytarpheta.—Stiiik.- 
ing  vervain.    See  sHnk. 

vervain-mallow  (v6r'van-mal"6),  n.  A  spe- 
cies of  mallow,  Mahia  Alcea. 

verve  (v6rv),  n.  [<  F.  verve,  rapture,  anima- 
tion, spirit,  caprice,  whim.]  Enthusiasm,  es- 
pecially in  what  pertains  to  art  and  literature ; 
spirit;  energy. 

If  he  be  above  Virgil,  and  is  resolved  to  fallow  his  own 

verve  (as  the  French  call  it),  the  proverb  will  fall  heavily 

upon  him.  Who  teaches  himself  has  a  fool  for  his  master. 

Dryden,  Ded.  of  the  Maeii. 

verveinet,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  vervain. 

verveled  (vfer'veld),  a.  In  her.,  same  as  var- 
veled. 

vervelle  (ver-vel'),  K.  [F.:seevarvels.]  Inme- 
dieval  a/rmor,  a  small  staple  or  loop,  especially 
one  of  those  attached  to  the  steel  head-piece, 
through  which  the  lace  was  passed  for  attach- 
ing the  camail. 

vervels  (ver'velz),  n.  pi.    Same  as  varvels. 

vervet  (v6r'vet),  n.  A  South  African  monkey, 
Cercopithecus  pygerythrus,  or  C.  lalandi.  it  is  one 
of  the  so-called  green  monkeys,  closely  allied  to  the  grivet. 
Yervets  are  among  the  monkeys  carried  about  by  organ- 
grinders. 

very  (ver'i),  a.  [<  ME.  very,  verri,  verray,  ver- 
rai,  veray,  verry,  verrey,  verrd,  verre,  <  OF.  verrai, 
verai,  vrai,  way,  P.  vrai  =  Pr.  verai,  true,  <  LL. 
as  if  *ver&cus,  for  L.  verax  (verdc-),  truthful, 
true,  <  verus  (>  It.  Pg.  vero  =  OP.  ver,  veir, 
voir),  true,  =  Olr.  -jw  =  OS.  war  =  OPries.  wer 
=  MD.  waer,  D.  waar  =  ML(J.  war  =  OH(J. 
MH(J.  war  (also  OH(t.  wdri,  MHG.  wsere),  G. 
wahr,  true,  =  Goth,  wers,  in  tuz-wers,  doubtful; 
cf.  OBulg.  viera  =  Buss,  viera,  faith,  belief; 
prob.  ult.  connected  with  L.  velle,  will,  choose, 
'Si,  will:  see mKi,  J»ate2.  From  the  L.  serMS  are 
also  ult.  E.  verily  (the  adv.  of  very),  veracious, 
veracity  (the  abstract  noun  of  veracious,  and  of 
very  as  representing  L.  verax),  verity,  aver,  and 
the  first  element  in  verify,  verisitnilm;  verdict, 
etc.]  True;  real;  actual;  veritable:  now  used 
chiefly  in  an  intensive  sense,  or  to  emphasize 
the  identity  of  a  thing  mentioned  with  that 
which  was  in  mind:  as,  to  destroy  his  very  life ; 
that  is  the  very  thing  that  was  lost :  in  the  latter 
use,  often  with  same :  as,  the  very  same  fault. 

That  was  the  verray  Croys  assayed ;  for  thei  founden  3 
Crosses,  on  of  cure  Lord  and  2  of  the  2  Theves. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  78. 
This  is  verry  gold  of  the  myn. 

Book  ofQuinte  Essence  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  S. 

The  very  Greekes  and  Latines  themselues  tooke  pleasure 

in  Biming  verses,  and  vsed  it  as  a  rare  and  gallant  thing. 

Puttertham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Foesie,  p.  3. 

Whether  thou  be  my  very  son  Esau  or  not. 

Gen.  zxvli.  2L 
When  all  else  left  my  cause. 
My  very  adversaiy  took  my  part. 

Beau,  and  M.,  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  i.  L 

One  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  .  .  .  very  God  of  very  God. 

Nicene  Creed,  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

We  have  as  very  a  knave  in  our  company  [By-ends]  as 
dwelleth  in  all  these  parts.    Bunyan,  FUgrim's  Progress. 

Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive, 
But  to  be  young  was  very  Heaven ! 

Wordsworth,  Prelude,  xi. 

[Very  is  occasionally  used  in  the  comparative  degree,  and 
more  frequently  in  the  superlative. 

Thou  hast  the  veriest  shrew  of  all. 

5Aa».,T.  of  theS.,  V.  2.  M. 
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1b  there  a  verier  child  than  I  am  now? 

Donne,  DeTotions  (Works,  III.  606).] 
In  very  deed.    See  deed  and  Indeed. 
very  (ver'i),  adv.     [<  very,  a.    The  older  adv. 
form  of  very  is  verily,  now  somewhat  archaic] 

1.  Truly;  actually.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 
These  sotbely  [ben]  the  mesures  of  the  auter  in  a  cubit 

most  verre.  Wyclif,  Ezek.  xliii.  IS. 

2.  In  a  high  degree;  to  a  great  extent;  ex- 
tremely; exceedingly.  Fery  does  not  qnalily  a  verb 
directly,  and  hence  also,  properly  and  usually,  not  a  past 
particifile:  thus,  very  much  friglitened,  because  it  fright- 
ened Atm  very  much;  and  so  in  other  cases.  This  rule, 
however,  is  not  seldom  ^Tiolated,  especially  in  England : 
ttma,  very  pteaeed,  instead  of  very  rmlch  pleased. 

We  can  call  him  no  great  Author,  yet  he  writes  very 

much,  and  with  the  infamy  of  the  Court  is  maintain'd  in 

his  libels.     JSp.  Ernie,  Micio-cosmographie,  An  Atumey. 

Ye  lied,  ye  lied,  my  very  bonny  may. 

The  Broom  of  Cowdertknowt  (Child's  Ballads;  IV.  49). 

Your  meat  sail  be  of  the  very  very  best 

Johnie  of  Cockleemuir  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  17). 

Verzenay  (ver-ze-na'),  n.  [<  Versenay  (see 
def .).]  Wine  produced  in  the  ancient  province 
of  Champagne,  near  Verzenay,  a  locality  south- 
east of  Rheims.  (a)  A  white  still  wine.  Compare  Sa- 
fety. (&)  One  of  several  brands  of  champagne,  excellent 
drinking-wine,  but  not  considered  of  the  highest  class. 

Vesalian  (ve-sa'li-an),  a.  [<  VeaaUus  (see  def.) 
+  -are.]  Associated  with  the  anatomist  Vesa- 
lias  (1514-64) :  as,  the  VesalAan  foramen  (fora- 
men Vesalii)  of  the  sphenoid  bone  (a  small 
venous  opening). 

Tesania  (ve-sa  ni-S),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  vesania, 
vsesania,  madness,"  <  vesanus,  vessanus,  not  of 
sound  mind,  <  ve-,  not,  +  samis,  sound,  sane :  see 
sareei.]    Disease  of  the  mind;  insanity. 

veset,  »•  [<  ME.  vese,  a  rush  of  wind ;  cf .  vesen, 
fesen,  drive  away :  see  feeze."]  A  blast  of  wind ; 
a  storm ;  commotion. 

Therout  came  a  rage,  and  such  a  vese 
That  it  made  al  the  gates  for  to  rese. 

Oumeer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 1127. 

veai  (va'si),  re.  [Polynesian.]  A  leguminous 
tree,  AfzeUa  byuga,  found  in  tropical  Asia,  the 
Seychelles,  the  Malayan  islands,  and  Polynesia. 
It  is  an  erect  tree  50  feet  in  height^  with  something  of  the 
aspect  of  the  European  beech.  In  the  Fiji  Islands  this 
and  the  tamanu  are  the  best  timber-trees,  its  wood  seem- 
ing almost  indestructible,  and  being  there  used  for  canoes, 
pillows,  kavarbowls,  etc.  The  tree  was  held  sacred  by 
the  natives. 
vesica  (vf-si'ka),  n.;  pi.  vesicse  (-se).  [L.,  the 
bladder,  a  blister,  &  bag,  purse,  etc.]  1.  In 
a»at.,  a  bladder;  a  cyst;  a  sac;  especially,  the 
urinary  bladder,  or  urocyst,  the  permanently 
pervious  part  of  the  allantoic  sac — 2.  In  hot., 
same  as  vesicle — Tilgonum  vealcsB.  Seetrigonum. 
— Vesica  fellea.  the  gaB-bladder  or  cholecyst ;  the  he- 
patic cyst.— Vesica  piscls  (a  flsh's  bladder^  a  symbol  of 
Christ,  a  figure  of  a  pointed  oval  form,  made  properly  by 

.  the  Intersection  of  two  equal  circles  each  of  which  passes 
through  the  center  of  tbe  other.  •  The  actual  figure  of  a 
fish  found  on  tbe  sarcophagi  of  the  early  Christians  was  re- 
placed later  by  this  figure,  which  was  a  common  emblem 
in  the  middle  ages,  with  reference  to  the  Greek  ixBv^  (= 
fish),  a  word  containing  the  initial  letters  of  'liio-oij?  Xpttr- 

,  Tb?,  0eov' Yib?,  Xun^p  (Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour), 
It  is  met  with  sculptured,  painted  on  glass,  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal seals,  etc.  The  aureola  in  representations  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Trinity,  of  the  Virgin,  etc.,  is  generally  of  this 
form.  See  cuts  under  aureola  and  glory.— Vesiaayioa- 
tatlca.  StaueaA^ostatic  vesicle  (Bee  proetatic). — Vesica 
urlnn,  vesica  Ulinarla,  the  urinary  bladder. 
vesical  (ves'i-kal),  a.  [=  F.  v6sical;  as  vesica 
+  -a?.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  vesica:  cystic ; 
especially,  pertaining  to  the  urinary  blaidder: 

,  as,  vesical  arteries,  veins,  or  nerves;  vesical 
distention. — Vesical  arteries,  branches  of  the  ante- 
rior division  of  the  internal  iliac  artery  distributed  to  the 
bladder.  The  inferior  is  distributed  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  bladder,  to  the  prostate,  and  to  the  vesiculsB  semi- 
nales,  andisalsocidledt»su»>pn»tatu!arter!/.  The  middle, 
a  small  branch  of  the  superior,  is  distributed  to  the  base 
of  the  bladder  and  the  vesiculse  seminales.    The  superior, 

'  that  part  of  the  hypogastric  artery  of  the  fetus  which  is 
not  obliterated,  supplies  the  fundus  and  body  of  the  blad- 
der.—Vesical  calculus,  stone  in  the  bladder. — Vesical 
ligaments,  the  ligaments  of  the  bladder,  the  anterior  and 
Uteral  true  ligaments.— Vesical  plezus,  saccuIUB,  tri- 
angle. See  the  nouns.— Vesical  synoTlal  membrane. 
SAme  as  bursal  synovial  jnembrane.  aeesynovial. — ^Vesical 
trigone.  Same  as  trigonumveeicx.  Seetrigonum. — ^Ves- 
ical uvula,  the  uvula  vesicse,  or  uvula  of  the  bladder,  a 
prominence  situated  at  the  inferior  angle  of  the  trigonum. 
— Vesical  veins  the  veins  collecting  the  blood  that  has 
passed  through  the  capillaries  of  the  bladder.  They  are 
more  numerous  than  the  corresponding  arteries. 
vesicant  (ves'i-kant),  a.  and  re.  [=  P.  v4sicant; 
as  vesica  +  -oreiV]  I.  a.  Producing  a  bleb  or 
blister;  blistering;  epispastic;  vesicatory. 

II.  re.  A  vesicating  agent ;  an  epispastic  or 
vesicatory,  as  cantharides ;  a  blister. 
Vesicaria  (ves-i-ka'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Rivinus, 
1691),  from  the  bladdery  pod;  <  L.  vesicaria,  a 
plant  reputed  to  be  efficacious  in  diseases  of  the 
bladder,  <  vesica,  bladder:  see  vesica."]  A  ge- 
nus of  cruciferous  plants,  of  the  tribe  Alyssinese. 
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It  is  characterized  by  a  much-branched  stem,  stellate  pu- 
bescence, and  flowers  which  are  usually  yellow  and  are 
followed  by  a  globose  many-seeded  silicle  with  a  slender 
style.  There  are  about  32  species,  mostly  natives  of  the 
United  States,  with  some  in  southern  Europe,  Syito,  and 
Persia ;  a  few  occur  in  the  mountains  of  Central  America. 
They  are  herbs  with  entire  sinuate  or  pinnatiSd  leaves, 
hoary  with  short  forking  or  branching  hairs.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  golden-yellow  in  the  American  species ;  the 
others  aifter  in  habit,  in  their  larger  broadly  winged  seeds, 
and  in  their  yellowish  flowers,  which  become  commonly 
whitish  or  purplish  in  fading.  They  are  known  as  blad- 
der-pod, especially  V.  Shortii,  in  America,  V.  utriculata  of 
the  south  of  Europe  produces  conspicuous  fruit-pouches 
of  the  size  of  a  large  pea ;  V.  vestita  of  Persia  is  peculiar  in 
its  large  persistent  sepals.  Tbe  American  species  are  par- 
ticularly abundant  in  Texas ;  four  occur  in  Colorado  and 
Wyoming;  one,  V.  aretiea,  becomes,  at  latitude  81°  44',  in 
Grinnell  Land,  one  of  the  most  persistent  of  arctic  plants, 
and  forms  a  dome-like  tuft  about  4  inches  high,  sending 
down  very  long  deep  roots. 

vesicate  (ves'i-kl.t).«.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  vesicated, 
ppr.  vesicating.  [<  vesica  +  -ate^.]  To  raise 
vesicles,  blisters,  or  little  bladders  on;  inflame 
and  separate  the  cuticle  of;  blister. 

Celsus  proposes  that  in  all  these  internal  wounds  the 
external  parts  be  vesieated,  to  make  more  powerful  revul- 
sion from  within.  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Vesicating  collodion,  collodion  containing  cantharides 
in  solution,  used  as  an  external  application  to  produce 
a  blister,— Vesicating  plaster.    See  platter. 

vesication  (ves-i-ka'shgn),  re.  [=  P.  vaca- 
tion; as  vesicate  +  ■ion,']  The  formation  of 
blisters;  a  blister. 

vesicatory  (ves'i-ka-to-ri),  a.  and  re.  [=  F. 
v4sicatoire ;  as  vesicate  +  -ory.]  I.  a.  Vesi- 
cant; epispastic:  a,s,  a,  vesicatory  "beetle. 

II.  re. ;  pi.  vesieatories  (-riz).  An  irritating 
substance  applied  to  the  skin  for  the  purpose 
of  causing  a  blister. 

vesicle  (ves'i-kl),  re.  [=  P.  v4sicule,  <  L.  vesicu- 
la,  a  little  blister,  a  vesicle,  dim.  ot  vesica,  blad- 
der, blister:  see  vesica.]  1.  Any  small  blad- 
der-like structure,  cavity,  cell,  or  the  like,  in  a 
body ;  a  membranous  or  vesicular  vessel  or  cav- 
ity; a  little  sac  or  cyst.  Also  vesicule.  (a)  In 
anat.  and  mbl.,  a  small  bladder  or  sac :  a  generic  term  of 
wide  application  to  various  hollow  structures,  otherwise 
of  ver;^  diif  erent  character  and  requirmg  specification  by 
a  qualifying  word.  Many  such  formations  are  embryonic 
and  so  transitory,  and  have  other  distinctive  names  when 
matured.  (6)  In  pathol,,  a  circumscribed  elevation  of  the 
epidermis  containing  serous  fluid,  (c)  In  bot.,  a  small 
bladder,  or  bladder-like  air-cavity.  Also  vesicor. 
2.  A  minute  hollow  sphere  or  bubble  of  water 
or  other  liquid — Acoustic  vesicle.  Same  as  auditory 
ves^i^e.- Allantoic  or  aUantold  vesicle.  Same  as  alUm- 
tois. — Auditory  vesicle.  See  auditory,  and  cut  under 
Syna]0dee. — Blastodennlc  vesicle.  See  blattadermie. 
—Cerebral  vedcles,  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior,  the 
three  membranous  vesicular  expansions  of  which  the  brain 
primitively  consists,  corresponding  to  the  fore-brain,  mid- 

,  brain,  and  hind-brain,  the  various  thickenings  and  foldings 
of  the  walls  of  the  vesicles  giving  rise  to  the  substance  of 
the  brain,  and  the  modified  communicating  cavities  of  the 
vesicles  becoming  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  These  vesi- 
cles appear  (unlettered)  in  the  cut  under  embryo.  The  three 
commonly  become  five  by  subdivision  of  two  of  them,  cor- 
responding to  the  five  main  encephalic  segments  which 
are  recognized  in  most  vertebrates,  and  may  be  specified  by 
tbe  name  of  the  segment  to  which  they  respectively  give 
rise,  as  the  proseneephalic,  etD.,vesicle(fiee  cut  under  viscer- 
al). Certain  other  vesicular  protrusions  of  the  embryonic 
encephalon  provide  for  the  formation  of  so  much  of  the 
organs  of  the  special  senses  of  smell  and  sight  as  is  derived 
from  the  brain,  one  being  the  rhinence^halic  vesicle,  the 
other  the  ocvlar,  ophthalmic,  or  o^ic  vesuile;  both  of  these 
are  paired.  See  cuts  under  amrncn  and  cerebral  (cut  4). — 
Embryonal  vesicle,  in  M.  See  eTnftrj/oruiJ.— Germinal 
vesicle.  See  germinal.— GiaaSan  vesicle,  a  cavity  in 
the  ovary  which  contains  an  ovum ;  the  capsule  or  calyx  of 
an  ovum,  which,  when  the  ovum  is  ripe,  is  ruptured  to  dis- 
charge the  ovum  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  the  Fallopian 
tube  or  oviduct.  Also  called  Graafian  follicle.— J^J^- 
nant  vesicle,  anthrax,—  Marginal,  ocular,  optic  ves- 
icle. Seethe  adjectives, —  Opnthalmic vesicle.  Same 
as  ocular  vesicle.— Ovaxiaa,  polar,  Follan,  prostatic, 
etc,  vesicle.  See  the  adjectives, — Furklnjean  vesicle, 
or  vesicle  of  Purkinje,  the  germinal  vesicle. — RMnen- 
cephallc  vesicle,  the  vesicular  protrusion  of  a  part  of 
the  prosencephalon  of  the  embryo  to  form  the  rliinen- 
cepbalon.  Ite  hoUow  is  primitively  continuous  with  that 
of  a  lateral  cerebral  ventricle,  and  may  persist  as  a  rhino- 
coelia,  but  it  is  usually  obliterated, — Seminal  vesicles, 
two  membranous  receptacles  for  the  semen,  situated  one 
on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  bladder,  between  it  and  the 
rectum.  In  man  each  consists  of  a  tube  of  about  the  size 
of  a  quill,  of  from  4  to  6  inches  in  length  when  unrolled, 
somewhat  coiled,  and  repeatedly  doubled  upon  itself,  end- 
ing opposite  the  base  of  the  prostate  by  uniting  vith  a  vas 
d^erens  to  form  an  ejaculatory  duct.  Seminal  vesicles 
exist  in  the  males  of  many  animals,  being  in  general  hol- 
low offsets  from  or  diverticula  of  the  deferent  duct  of  the 
testis  or  its  equivalent^  but  also  existing  under  many  dif- 
ferent modifications,  especially  in  invertebrates.  The 
more  comprehensive  name  of  such  formations  is  sperma- 
tocyst.  The  corresponding  structure  in  the  female  of  some 
invertebrates,  for  the  reception  and  detention  of  the  male 
secretion,  is  a  spermMtctheca.  See  cuts  under  Dendrocaia, 
Nematoidea,  Proteolepat,  and  Shabdocaela. — Serous  ves- 
icle, the  false  amnion  (which  see,  under  ammoTi). — Um- 
bilical vesicle,  the  yolk-cavity  of  any  vertebrate,  when 
it  has  formed  a  sac  or  cyst  banging  from  the  umbilicus,  its 
cavity  being  continuous  with  the  intestinal  cavity  of  the 
embryo.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  earliest  blood-circulation, 
and  the  organ  of  nutrition  for  the  whole  period  of  fetal 
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life  in  anallantolc  animals ;  but  in  those  animals  which 
develop  an  edlantois  and  amnion,  and  especially  a  placen- 
ta, its  function  is  temporary,  being  soon  superseded  by 
that  of  the  allantois.  See  cuts  under  embryo  and  uterus. 
— Vasoperitoneal  vesicle.    See  vasoperitoneal. 

vesicocele  (ves'i-ko-sel),  re.  [<  L.  vesica,  the 
bladder,  +  (Jr.  k^^',  tumor.]  Cystocele ;  hernia 
of  the  bladder. 

vesicoprostatic  (ves''''i-k6-pros-tat'ik),  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  urinary  bladder  and  to  the  pros- 
tate gland Vesicoprostatic  artery.    Same  as  infe- 

rior  vesical  artery.    See  vesical  arteries,  under  vesical. 

vesicopubic  (ves^iko-pii'bik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  unnary  Ibladder  and  to  the  pubes :  as,  a  vesi- 
copubic ligament. 

vesicotomy  (ves-i-kot'o-mi),  n.  [<  L.  vesica, 
the  bladder,  +  (Jr.  -rofila,  <  ri/ivetv,  ra/ielv,  out.] 
The  operation  of  incising  a  bladder,  usually  the 
urinary  bladder. 

vesico-umbilical  (ves''''i-k6-um-biri-kal),  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  urinary  bladder  and  to  the 
umbilicus ^Vesico-umbilical  ligament,  the  nrachus. 

vesico-uterine  (ves*i-k6-ii't6r-in),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  urinary  bladder  and  to  the  uterus. — 
Vesico-uterine  ligaments,  two  semilunar  folds  which 
pass  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bladder  to  the  neck 
of  the  uterus.- VeBlco-uterine  pouch.    See  pouch. 

vesicovaginal  (ves'i-ko-vaj'i-nal),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  bladder  and  to  the  vagina :  as,  the 
vesicovaginal  septum.  Also  vaginovesical. — 
Vesicovaginal  fistula,  an  abnormal  communication  be- 
tween the  bladder  and  the  vagina,  generally  resulting 
from  sloughing  of  the  parts  consequent  upon  prolonged 
pressure  of  the  head  of  the  child  in  difflcint  labor.  See 
Simon's  and  5fm«'«  operations,  under  (>2)«-a(fon.— Vesico- 
vaginal plezus.    See  plexus. 

vesicula  (vf-sik'u-la),  re. ;  pi.  vesiculse  (-le).  [L.] 
A  vesicle. — VeslculSB  seminales,  the  seminal  vesicles 
(which  see,  under  ««<tc2e),— Veslcula  fellea,  the  gall- 
bladder.—Veslcula  prostatica,  the  prostatic  vesicle 
(which  see,  under  prostatic).— VeAcola.  serosa.  Same  a» 
false  am,nion  (which  see,  under  amnion). 

vesicular  (vf-sik'u-lar),  a.  [=  P.  v^siculaire 
=  Sp.  Pg.  vesicular,  K  L.  vesicula,  vesicle :  see 
vesicle.]  1.  In  anat.  amd  eool.:  (a)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  vesicle ;  of  the  form  or  nature  of  a 
vesicle;  cystic;  bladdery.  (&)  Having  a  vesi- 
cle ;  vesiculate ;  full  of  or  consisting  of  vesicles, 
especially  when  they  are  small  and  numerous; 
areolar;  cellular:  as,  the  vesicular  tissue  of  the 
lungs;  a  vesicular  -poljp. —  2.  In  bot,  pertain- 
ing to  or  consisting  of  vesicles ;  appearing  as  if 
composed  of  small  bladders ;  bladdery. 

The  terms  Parenchymatous,  Areolar,  Utricular,  and  Ve- 
sieula/r,  when  applied  to  vegetable  tissues,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  synonymous.  Balfour. 

3.  In  geol.,  the  epithet  applied  to  rocks  having 
a  cellular  structure,  the  cavities  being  rather 
large  and  well  rounded,  but  not  very  abundant. 
A  vesicular  structure  is  intermediate  in  character  between 
those  denominated  eellvlar  and  slaggy ;  but  these  dis- 
tinctions are  not  usually  very  distinctly  marked  or  veiy 
carefully  maintained. —  Normal  Vesicular  murmur. 
See  mnirmur. — Posterior  vesicular  column,  Clarke'^ 
column.  See  eolumin,  and  cut  of  spinal  cord  (under  spina^. 
—Vesicular  asddlan  polypst,  the  Vesiculariidei.— 
Vesicular  column  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  ganglionic 
column,  composed  of  a  series  of  nerve-cells.— Vesicular 
columns  of  Clarke.  See  columns  of  Clarke,  under  col- 
umn.—VeaicvUax  cylinder,  Clarke's  column.  See  col- 
umn, and  cut  of  spirtal  cord  (under  spinal). — Vesicular 

eczema.    See  eczema Vesicular  emphysema.    See 

mpAygema,— Vesicular  erysipelas,  eryupelas  associ- 
ated with  the  formation  of  vesicles, — Vesicular  fever^ 
pemphigus.— Vesicular  flies.  See  Vesieulosa.—"VeBiCXi- 
lar  glands,  in  bot,  glands  containing  a  volatile  oil,  placed 
just  beneath  the  epidermis  of  the  leaf,  as  in  St-JahnVwort 
and  myrtle,  or  of  the  bark,  as  in  the  orange. — Vesicular 
quality,  tbe  quality  of  sound  in  vesicular  respiratory 
murmur,— Vesicular  r&le.  See  rdie.- Vesicular  reso- 
nance. See  resonance. — Vesicular  respiratory  mur- 
mur. See  respiratory.— Vesicular  stomatitis.  Same 
as  aphthous  stomatitis  (which  see,  under  8tonia(ie{«).— Ve- 
sicular synovial  membrane.  See  svnostat.- VeslCOlar 
theory,  the  theory  (now  abandoned)  that  the  minute  drops 
of  mist,  cloud,  and  fog  are  hollow  vesicles  or  bubbles,— 
Vesicular  wormst,  the  cystic  worms,  or  cysticerci  and 
hydatids.  They  were  formerly  regarded  as  adult  organ- 
isms, several  genera  of  different  families  of  which  were 
named. 

Vesicularia  (ves'-'i-ku-la.'ri-a),  re.  [NL.  (J.  V. 
Thompson) :  see  vesicular.]  "  The  typical  genus 
of  Vesiculariidas.    V.  uva  is  an  example. 

Vesiculariidae  (ves-i-ku-la-ri'i-de),  n.pl.  [NT-,., 
<  Vesicularia  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  etenosto- 
matous  gymnolsBmatons  polyzoans,  whose  typ- 
ical genus  is  "Fesicularia,  having  the  cells,  of 
delicate  structure  and  tubular  form,  clustered 
on  slender  flexible  stems. 

vesicularly  (ve-sik'n-lar-U),  adv.  In  a  vesicu- 
lar manner;  as  respects  vesicles. 

Vesiculata,  VesiciUatse  (ve-sik-u-la'ta,  -te), «. 
pl.  [NL.,  neut.  or  fern.  pi.  of  *v'esicuUitV;S :  see 
vesiculate.]  1.  The  campanularian  polyps,  or 
calyptoblastic  hydromedusans.  See  Cwypto- 
blastea  and  Campanula/rise. — 2.  A  division  of 
radiolarians. 
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vesiculate  (vf -slk'u-lat)  ,a.   [<  NL.  *msieulatm, 

<  li.  vesieula,  a  little  bladder  or  blister :  see  vesi- 
cle.] Having  a  vesicle  or  vesicles ;  formed  into 
or  f ormiag  vesicular  tissue ;  vesicular. 

vesiculate  (ve-sik'u-lat),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ve- 
siculated,  ppr.  vesieulating.  [<  vesieulate,  a.]  To 
become  vesicular. 

vesiculation  (ve-sik-u-la'shon),  n.  [<  vesim- 
late  +  -ion.'}  The  formation  of  vesicles ;  vesi- 
cation; a  number  of  vesicles  or  blebs,  as  of 
the  skin  in  some  diseases;  also,  a  vesicular  or 
bladdery  condition ;  inflation. 

vesicule  (ves'i-kul),  n.  [<  F.  vSaieule:  see  vesi- 
cle.']   Same  as  vesicle. 

vesiculi,  n.    Plural  of  vesiculus. 

Vesicuhferi  (ve-sik-u-lif 'e-ri),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi. 
of  *vesicuUfer:  see  vesiculhus  and  -fer,]  Same 
as  Physomycetes. 

vesjculiferous  (ve-sik-u-lif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  ve- 
sieula, a  vesicle,  '+  ferre  ="E.  bear^.']  Produ- 
cing or  bearing  vesicles;  vesiculate;  physopho- 
rous. 

vesiculiform  (ve-sik'u-li-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  vesi- 
eula, a  vesicle,  H-  forma,  form.]  Like  a  vesicle ; 
vesicular;  bladdery. 

vesiculobroncliial  (ve-sik"u-16-brong'ki-al),  a. 
Combining  vesicular  and  l)ronchial  C[lmrities : 

applied  to  a  respiratory  sound Veslculobron- 

cnm  respiratory  murmur.    See  reaplratoty. 

vesiculocavernous  (ve-sik"u-16-kav'6r-nus),  a. 
Partaking  of  both .  vesicular  and  cavernous 
qualities:  applied  to  a  respiratory  sound. — 
vesiculocaTemouB  respiration.    See  reapiratian. 

Vesici^losa,  Vesiculosse  (ve-sik-u-16'sa,  -se), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  (LatreiUe),  neut.  or  fern.  pi.  of  L. 
vesiculosus,  full  of  bladders  or  blisters:  see 
vesiculous.]  In  entom.,  a  family  of  dipterous  in- 
sects, the  vesicular  flies,  having  a  bladdery  ab- 
domen ;  the  Cyrtidas  or  Aoroceridx. 

vesiculose  (ve-sik'u-16s),  a.  [<  L.  vesicidosus, 
full  of  bladders:  Bee  vesiculous.]  Pull  of  vesi- 
cles; vesiculate;  vesicular. 

vesiculotubular  (ve-sik^u-16-tu'bu-lar),  a. 
Combining  vesicular  and  tubular  qualities:  ap- 
plied to  a  respiratory  sound Vesiculotubular 

respiration,  a  reeplratoiy  Bound  In  which  the  normal 
vesicular  murmur  is  heard,  but  with  an  added  tubular 
or  blowing  quality. 

vesiculotympanitic  (ve-sik^'u-lo-tim-pa-nit'- 
ik),  a.  Partaking  of  botli  vesicular  and'  tym- 
panitic qualities:  applied  to  a  percussion  note. 
— VeslcniotympaMtic  resonance.   See  resonance. 

vesiculous  (ve-sik'u-lus),  a.     [=  P.  vMeuleux, 

<  L.  vesiouhsus,  full  of  bladders  or  blisters,  < 
vesieula,  a  little  bladder  or  blister:  see  vesicle.] 
Same  as  vesiculose. 

vesiculus  (ve-sik'u-lus),  n. ;  pi.  vesieuU  (-li). 
Same  as  vesicle.   Encye.  Brit. ,  XII.  551.    [Rare .] 

Vespa  (ves'pS,),  n.  fNL.  (Linnteus,  1758),  <  L. 
vespa,  a  wasp,  =  E.  wasp,  q.  v.]  A  Linnean 
genus  of  aculeate  hymenopterous  insects,  for- 
merly of  great  extent,  now  restricted  to  cer- 
tain social  wasps  and  hornets  of  the  modem 
family  Vespidse,  as  the  common  wasp,  V.  vulga- 
ris, and  the  common  hornet,  V.  crabro.  See  cuts 
under  'hornet  and  wasp,  it  at  first  corresponded 
to  Latreille's  family  Diploptera,  but  is  now  restricted  to 
forms  having  the  abdomen  sessile,  broad  and  truncate 
at  the  base,  metathorax  very  short  and  truncate,  and  the 
basal  nervure  of  the  fore  wings  joining  the  subcostal 
at  some  distance  before  the  stigma.  They  are  short-bod- 
ied wasps  with  folded  wings,  and  are  commonly  Isnown 
in  the  United  States  as  yeUow-jaekete  or  hornets.  Tl^ir 
nests  consist  of  a  series  of  combs  arranged  one  below  an- 
other, and  enveloped  in  a  papery  covering.  In  tropical 
regions  these  nests  reach  an  immense  size,  those  of  a  Cey- 
lonese  species  often  measuring  6  feet  in  length.  Twenty 
species  occur  in  the  United  Stetes  and  14  in  Europe.  V. 
macidata  of  ^orth  America  is  the  so-called  white-faced 
hornet,  and  is  isotyplcal  with  the  European  V.  erabro. 
The  latter  has  been  introduced  into  the  United  States,  and 
occurs  in  If  ew  York  and  New  England. 

vesper  (ves'pSr),  n.  [<  ME.  ve^er,  the  even- 
ing star,  <  OP.  vespre,  evening,  the  evening 
star,  vespres,  even-song,  vespers,  P.  vSpre,  even- 
ing, vSpres,  vespers,  =  Sp.  vispero,  the  evening 
star,  =  Pg.  vespero,  the  evening  star,  =  It.  ves- 
pero,  evening,  the  evening  star,  vespers,  vesjaro, 
vespers,  <  L.  vesper,  evening,  even,  eventide, 
the  evening  star,  poet,  the  west,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  west,  alsOj  and  more  fcequently,  fem. 
vespera,  the  evening,  eventide,  =  Gr.  iairepog, 
evening,  the  evening  star,  Hesper,  of  the  even- 
ing, iairipa,  evening,  =  OBulg.  veeherii  =  Serv. 
Bohem.  vecher  =  Pol.  wieczor  =  Euss.  veeherii, 
evening,  =  Lith.  vakaras  =  Lett,  vahars,  even- 
ing; akin  to  Skt.  vasati,  night,  and  to  E.  west. 
Cf .  Besper.]  1 .  The  evening  star,  a  name  given 
to  the  planet  Venus  when  she  is  east  of  the  sun 
and  appears  after  sunset;  hence,  the  evening. 
Black  vesper's  pageants.  Sftafc,  A.  and  C,  iv.  14.  8. 
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3.  pi.  [<  LL.  vespera,  ML.  vesperse,  <  vespera, 
evening.]  In  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek 
churches,  and  in  religious  houses  and  as  a 
devotional  office  in  the  Anglican  Church,  the 
sixth  or  next  to  the  last  of  the  canonical  hours. 
The  observance  of  this  hour  is  mentioned  in  the  third  cen- 
tury by  St.  Cyprian.  The  chief  features  of  the  Western  ves- 
pers, besides  the  psalms  and  varying  hymn,  are  the  Mag- 
nificat and  the  collect  for  the  day.  The  chief  features  of 
the  Greek  vespers  (iairepivo!)  are  the  psalms,  the  ancient 
hymn  "Joyful  Light,"  the  prokeimenon,  and  the  Nunc 
Simittis.  The  old  English  name  for  vespers  is  even-song. 
Tlie  Anglican  public  evening  prayer,  also  called  even-song, 
is  mainly  a  combination  and  condensation  of  the  Sarum 
vespers  and  complin,  the  part  of  the  office  from  the  first 
Lord's  Prayer  to  the  Magnificat  inclusive  representing 
vespers.    [Occasionally  used  in  the  singular.] 

They  [the  priests]  concluded  that  dayes  ceremonies  with 
their  Vespers.  Ooryat,  Crudities,  I.  40. 

The  far  bell  of  wsper,  .  .  . 
Seeming  to  weep  the  dying  day's  decay. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  iiL  108. 

Sicilian  Vespers.   See  >Su»%».— Vesper  mouse.   See 

vesper-nuni^. 
vesperal  (ves'p6r-al),  a.  andm.   [<LL.  ve^pera- 

lis,  of  the  evening, '<;  L.  wsper,  vespera,  evening: 

see  vesper.]    I.  a.  Relating  to  the  evening  or 

to  vespers.     [Rare.] 
II.  n.  That  part  of  the  antiphonarium  which 

contains  the  chants  for  vespers,  iee's  Glossary. 
vesper-bell  (ves'pfer-bel),  n.     The  bell  that 

summons  to  vespers. 

Hark  the  little  vesper-beU, 
Which  biddeth  me  to  prayer! 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  vii. 

vesper-bird  (ves'p6r-b6rd),  n.  The  common 
bay-winged  bunting  of  the  United  States,  Pcwb- 
oetes  gramineus:  so  called  from  its  song,  often 
heard  as  the  shades  of  night  fall.  See  Pooeeetes, 
and  cut  under  grassflnch.    J.  Burroughs. 

Vesperimus  (ves-per'i-mus),  n.  [NL.  (Coues, 
1874),  <  L.  vesper,  the  evening,  hence  the  west, 
+  mus,  mouse.]  The  leading  genus  of  Ameri- 
can vesper-mice,  having  as  type  the  common 
white-footed  deer-mouse  of  North  America, 
usually  called  Mesperomys  leueopus.  The  name 
was  originally  proposed  as  a  subgenus,  but  Hespermnys 
has  lately  (1891)  been  shown  to  be  untenable  in  any  sense, 
and  by  the  rules  of  nomenclature  the  species  above  men- 
tioned must  be  called  V.  amerieanus  (after  Eerr,  1792). 
See  out  under  deer-mouse. 

vesper-mouse  (ves'p6r-mous),  ».;  pi.  vesper- 
mice  (-mis).  A  mouse  of  the  genus  Mesperomys 
or  Ve^erimus,  or  a  related  form ;  in  the  plural, 
native  American  mice  and  murine  rodents  col- 
lectively; the  Sigmodontes,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Mures,  indigenous  to  the  Old  World. 
See  the  technical  words.    S.  F.  Baird,  1857. 

vesper-sparrow  (ves'p6r-spar'''6),  n.  The  ves- 
per-bird.    Coues. 

Vespertilio  (yes-p6r-til'i-6),  n.  [NL.j  <  L.  ves- 
perttlio{n-),  a  bat,  so  called  from  its  flying  about 
in  the  evening,  prob.  for  *vesperUrdo{n-),  <  ves- 
pertiwus,  of  the  evening:  see  vespertine.]  A 
Linnean  genus  of  mammals,  the  fourth  and 
la^t  genus  of  the  Linnean  order  Primates,  con- 
taining 6  species,  and  coextensive  with  the  mod- 
em order  Chiroptera.  Most  of  the  longer-known  bats 
have  been  placed  in  Ve^ertUio.  By  successive  elimina^ 
tions,  the  genus  has  been  restricted  to  about  40  small  spe- 
cies, of  both  hemispheres,  as  the  pipistrelleof  Europe,  V. 
pipistreUus,  and  the  little  brown  bat  of  the  United  States, 
V.  suHniatws,  and  is  regarded  as  the  type  of  a  family  Yes- 
pertUionidse.  The- genus  now  includes  only  the  smallest 
and  most  delicately  formed  bats,  like  those  just  named, 
having  ample  wings,  the  tail  inclosed  in  the  interfemoral 
membrane,  no  leafy  appendage  to  the  nose,  no  special  de- 
velopment of  the  ears,  six  grinding  teeth  in  each  halt  of 
each  jaw,  and  four  upper  and  six  lower  incisors.  See  iatS 
and  Ve^fertUionidse. 

Vespertilionidse  (ves-p^r-til-i-on'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,<  'FesperUUo(,n-)  +  -idse.]  Afamily  of  chi- 
ropterous  mammals,  of  which  the  genus  'Fes- 
pertilio  is  the  type,  belonging  to  the  naked- 
nosed  section  {Gymnorhi/na)  of  insectivorous 
or  mioroohiropterous  bats.  It  is  distinguished,  like 
other  QymmmMna,  from  the  Eistiophora,  or  leaf-nosed 
section,  by  the  absence  of  any  nasal  appendage,  and  from 
the  true  blood-sucking  bats  by  the  character  of  the  den- 
tition and  digestive  organs,  and  from  other  Gymnorhina 
by  having  the  tail  inclosed  in  an  ample  interfemoral  mem- 
brane, and  special  characters  of  the  teeth  and  skull.  The 
nearest  reMionships  are  with  the  molossoid  bats  {Molos- 
stdse  and  Noctilionidie).  The  family  contains  numerous 
genera,  as  Vespertilio,  Synotus,  Pleeotus,  Atalapha,  An- 
trozaus,  Kyctieejns,  Lasiurm,  etc.,  and  about  160  species 
(or  more  than  one  third  of  the  whole  order  Chiroptera)  of 
small  bats  of  most  parts  of  the  world.  Some  of  these  aFe 
also  very  rich  in  individuals,  and  among  the  best-known 
representatives  of  the  whole  order.  'Hie  family  is  pri- 
marily divided  into  two  subfamilies,  VesperWrniinse  and 
Nyeticejinm.    See  cut  under  Synotus. 

VespertilioninSB  (ves-per-tiyi-o-ni'ne),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Vespertilio{n-)  +  4nsB.']  The  leading 
subfamily  of  VesperUUonidse,  containing  about 
nine  tenths  of  the  family,  and  represented  by 
VesperUUo  and  about  6  other  genera. 
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vespertiUonine  (ves-p6r-til'i-6-nin),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Vespertilioin-)  -1-  ■ine'i-.]  t.  a.  Resembling 
a  bat  of  the  restricted  genus  Vespertilio;  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  subfamily  'VesperUUoninse. 
— VespertiUonine  alliance,  one  of  two  series  of  micro- 
ohiropteran  bats,  having  the  tail  inclosed  in  the  inter- 
femoral membrane  and  a  diastema  between  the  middle 
upper  incisors,  containing  the  families  Ehinolophida, 
Nycteridee,  and  VespertUionidee.  The  tribe  is  contrasted 
with  the  erribaUonurine  alliance. 

II.  n.  A  bat  of  the  subfamily  FespertiUoninse 
or  of  the  vespertiUonine  alliance. 

vespertinal  (ves'p6r-tin-al),  a.  [<  vespertine 
+  -al.]  Same  as  vespertine.  Lowell,  Fireside 
Travels,  p.  73. 

vespertine  (ves'per-tin),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  ves- 
pertino,  <  L.  vesperimus,  of  or  belonging  to  the 
evening,  <  vesper,  evening:  see  vesper.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  evening;  happening  or  be- 
ing in  the  evening.  Sir  T.  Herbert. — 2.  In  bot., 
opening  in  the  evening,  as  a  flower. — 3.  \_eap.] 
In  geol.,  noting  one  of  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers's  di- 
visions of  the  Paleozoic  series  in  Pennsylvania. 
It  corresponds  to  No.  X.  of  the  numbered  series  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Survey,  and  includes  the  Pocono  sandstone  and 
Conglomerate,  forming  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous,  and 
lying  immediately  beneath  the  Itlauch  Chunk  Red  Shale 
(the  "Umbral"  of  Bogers'a  nomenclature).  See  Poeona 
sandstone,  under  sanMmie. 

4.  In  zool.,  crepuscular;  flying  or  othervrise 
specially  active  in  the  twilight  of  evening,  as 
an  insect,  a  bat,  or  a  bird :  as,  the  vespertine  or 
evening  grosbeak,  Hesperiphona  vespertina. — 

5.  In  astron.,  descending  from  the  meridian  to 
the  horizon  at  the  time  of  sunset. 

Vesperugo  (ves-pe-rS'go),  «.  [NL.  (Keyser- 
ling  and  Blasius))"  <  L.  vesperugo,  a  bat,  <  ves- 
per, evening:  see  vesper,  and  of.  VespertiUo.] 
The  most  extensive  genus  of  bats  of  the  fam- 
ily VesperUUonidse  and  subfamily  Vespertilio- 
mnsB,  typified  by  the  European  V.  serotinus. 
They  have  the  incisors  §  or  ^,  the  premolars  ^,  §,  or  §,  and 
a  well-developed  post-calcaneal  lobule  of  the  interfemoral 
membrane.  They  are  divided  into  several  subgenera,  as 
Ve»peru8,  Scotozous,  Rhogeessa,  and  LasUmycteris.  The  ge- 
nus is  remarkable  for  its  wide  distribution  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, extending  from  near  the  arctic  circle  to  the  Strait 
of  Magellan. 

vespiary  (ves'pi-a-ri),  m.  ;  pi.  vespiaries  (-riz). 
[Prop.  *vespa/ry  (tlie  form  vespiary  being  irreg. 
conformed  to  apiary),  <  L.  vespa,  a  wasp:  see 
wa^.]  A  hornets'  nest ;  the  habitation  of 
social  wasps ;  also,  the  colony  or  aggregate  of 
wasps  in  such  a  nest.  See  Vespa,  and  cut  un- 
der wasp,  and  compare  apiary  audi  forrmeary. 

Vespidse  (ves'pi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Stephens, 
1829),  <  Vespa  +  -idse.]  A  family  of  diplopter- 
ous  aculeate  hymenopterous  insects,  typified 
by  the  genus  Vespa;  the  social  wasps  and  hor- 
nets. They  are  characterized  by  their  two-spurred  mid- 
dle tibise  and  simple  tarsal  claws.  Every  species  exists 
in  the  three  forms  of  male,  female  or  queen,  and  worker. 
The  males  and  workers  die  in  the  fall,  and  the  impreg- 
nated queen  alone  hibernates.  She  forms  a  new  colony  in 
the  spring,  giving  birth  at  first  only  to  workers,  and  later 
to  males  and  females.  The  nests  are  made  of  paper,  and 
the  young  are  fed  by  the  workers  with  nectar  and  animal 
and  vegetable  juices.  The  principal  genera  besides  Vespa 
are  Polistes  and  PolyWa.  See  Vespa,  and  cuts  under  wasp, 
hornet,  and  Polistes. 

vespiform  (ves'pi-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  vespa,  wasp, 
+  forma,  form.]  Wasp-like ;  resembling  a  wasp 
or  hornet  to  some  extent  or  in  some  respects : 
noting  certain  moths.    See  hornet-moth. 

vespiliot  (ves-pil'6),  n.  [L.,  also  vespulla,  also, 
according  to  Pestus,  vespa,  one  of  the  bearers 
who  carried  out  the  bodies  of  dead  poor  at 
night,  <  vesper,  evening:  see  vesper.]  Among 
the  Romans,  one  who  carried  out  the  dead  in 
the  evening  for  burial.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio 
Medici,  i.  J  38. 

vespine(ves'pin),a.  [<  L.  ue^a,  wasp,  -i- -ime^.] 
Pertaining  to  wasps ;  wasp-like.  Pop.  Sd.  Mo. , 
IV.  176. 

vessel  (ves'el),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  vessell; 
<  ME.  vessel,  vesselle,  fessel,  <  OF.  vessel,  veissel, 
vaissel,  F.  vaisseau  =  Sp.  vasillo  =  Pg.  vasilha  = 
It.  vascello,  a  vessel,  <  L.  vasoelhm,  (in  an  in- 
scription), a  small  vase  or  urn,  dim.  of  vas,  a 
vase,  um :  see  vase.  In  def .  6  the  word  is  orig. 
collective,  MB.  vessel,  vessell,  <  OF.  *vesselle, 
vaisselle,  F.  vaisselle,  vessels  or  plate  collec- 
tively ;  <  vessel,  vaissel,  a  vessel:  see  above.]  1 . 
A  utensil  for  holding  liquors  and  other  things, 
as  a  cask,  a  barrel,  a  bottle,  a  kettle,  a  pot,  a 
cup,  or  a  dish. 

The  Arm  and  the  Hond  (that  he  putte  In  oure  Lordes 

syde,  whan  he  appered  to  him,  aftre  his  Eesurrexioun 

.  .  .)  is  zit  lyggynge  in  a  Vesselle  with  outen  the  Tombe. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  172. 

Thou  Shalt  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel. 

Ps.  ii.  9. 
The  empty  vessel  makes  the  greatest  sound. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  4.  73. 
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Specifically,  in  metai.,  the  converter  in  which  Bessemer 
steel  is  made.    See  eteel^. 

■  As  far  as  my  observation  goes,  metallnrgical  writers  al- 
most invariably  use  the  word  converter,  while  in  the  steel 
works  the  word  vessel  is  almost  always  used. 

H.  M.  Hmne,  Metal,  of  Steel,  p.  339. 

2.  A  ship;  a  craft  of  any  kind:  usually  a  larger 
craft  than  a  boat,  but  in  law  often  construed  to 
mean  any  floating  structure. 

Let  '8  to  the  seaside,  ho ! 
As  well  to  see  the  vessel  that 's  come  in 
As  to  throw  out  our  eyes  for  brave  Othello. 

Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  1.  37. 
He  sent  it  with  a  small  vessel 
That  there  was  quickly  gaun  to  sea. 
John  Thomon  and  the  Turk  (Child's  Ballads,  in.  353). 

3.  In  anat.  and  zool.,  any  duet  or  canal  in 
which  a  fluid,  as  blood  or  lymph,  is  secreted, 
contained,  or  conveyed,  as  an  artery,  vein, 
oapUlary,  lymphatic,  or  spermatic ;  especially, 
a  blood-vessel.  A  part  or  organ  pervaded  or 
well  provided  with  vessels  is  said  to  be  vascular. 
— 4.  In  hot.,  same  as  diiet — that  is,  a  row  of 
cells  which  have  lost  their  iatervening  parti- 
tions, and  consequently  form  a  long  continuous 
canal.  Xhe  walls  of  the  vessel  or  duct  may  be  variously 
marked  by  pits,  or  by  spiral,  annular,  or  reticulated  thick- 
enings. 

5.  Figuratively,  something  conceived  asf  ormed 
to  receive  or  contain ;  henee,  especially  in  Scrip- 
tural phraseology,  a  person  into  whom  any- 
thing IS  conceived  as  poured  or  infused,  or  to 
whom  something  has  been  imparted ;  a  recipi- 
ent. 

He  is  a  chosen  vessel  unto  me,  to  bear  my  name  before 
'  the  Gentiles,  and  kings,  and  the  children  of  Israel. 

Acts  iz.  15. 

What  if  God,  willing  to  shew  his  wrath,  and  to  make 
his  power  known,  endured  with  much  long-suffering  the 
vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction  ?  Bom,  ix.  22. 

6t.  Vessels  collectively;  plate. 

The  vessel  of  the  tomple  he  with  him  ladde, 

Chauoer,  Monk's  Tale,  1. 158. 
'Goth,  bringeth  forth  the  vessealx''  quod  he. 

Cha%u!er,  Monk's  Tale,  1.  204. 
Of  gold  ther  is  a  horde,  &  tretels  ther  bi. 
Of  siluer  other  vesselle  gilte  f uUe  richeli. 

R<A.  ofBrunne,  p.  162. 
Acoustic,  ambulacra],  annular,  ascending,  blind, 
capillary,  cardiac,  coronaiy,  dorsal,  gluteal,  inter- 
costal vessel.    See  the  adjectives Lacteal  vessels, 

lymphatics  whiph  absorb  chyle  from  the  intestinal  canal. 
See  lacual,  n.— Latldferous,  lymphatic,  Malplgbioii, 
merchant  vessel.  See  the  adjectives.— milk  vesseL 
See  milk-vetsel.—  OXilitera.teA  vessel.  See  ohlUerate.— 
Ecalariform,  spiral,  umbilical,  etc.,  vessel.  See  the 
adjectives.— Squeezed-in  vessel.  See  sgrieeze. —  The 
weaker  vessel,  a  phrase  applied,  now  often  jocularly,  to 
a  woman,  in  allusion  to  1  Pet.  iii.  7 :  "Giving  honour  unto 
the  wife  as  unto  the  weaker  vessel." 

I  must  comfort  tJie  weaker  vessel,  as  doublet  and  hose 
ought  to  show  Itself  courageous  to  petticoat. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iL  4.  6. 

Tesselt  (ves'el),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  vesselen;  <  vessel, 
«.]    To  put  into  a  vessel. 

Aloes  tweyne  unces  epatike ; 
Let  vessel  it,  and  set  it  uppe  in  smyke. 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie (E.  E.  T.  S),  p.  200. 

Take  that  earth  and  .  .  .  vessel  it,  and  in  that ...  set 

the  seed.  Bacon,  Nat  Hist.,  §  529. 

vesselful  (ves'el-ful),  n.    [<  vessel  +  -ful.']    As 
much  as  a  vessel  will  hold, 
vessellngt,  n.  [ME.  vessellinge;  <  vessel  +  -iraffi.] 
Vessels  collectively. 

Whenne  thai  beth  colde  in  pitched  vessellinge 
And  cleyed  close  hem  up. 

Pattadiia,  HMSbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  118. 

vesselmOBtf,  n.  [<  ME.  vesselment,  vesselement, 
<  OF.  vaUiseUement,  vessels,  plate,  furniture,  < 
vaisseUe,  vessels,  plate :  see  vessel."]  Plate ;  fur- 
niture.   SaniiBeU. 

Curteynes  or  outher  vestyment, 
Or  any  outher  vesselevfieni. 

JUS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  62. 
Deuised  he  the  vesselment,  the  vestures  clene, 
Wyth  sly3t  of  his  ciences,  his  souerayn  to  loue. 

AUiieraMve  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  it  1288. 

vesses  (ves'ez),  n.  [Also  vessels;  prob.  con- 
nected with  ME./a«e?,  a  fringe,  AS. /as,  thread, 
fiber.]    A  sort  of  worsted.    Salliwell. 

vessignon  (ves'i-nyon),  n.  [<  P.  vessignon,  a 
wind-gall  (on  a  horse),  <  L.  vesica,  a  bladder, 
a  blister :  see  vesica.]  A  Mnd  of  soft  swelling 
on  a  horse's  leg;  a  wind-gall. 

vest  (vest),  n.  [<  F.  veste,  a  vest,  jacket,  =  Sp. 
Pg.  veste  =  It.  veste,  vesta,  <  L.  vesUs,  a  garment, 
gown,  robe,  vestment,  clothing,  vesture,  = 
Goth,  wasti,  clothes;  cf.  Gr.  ea8^g,  dress,  cloth- 
ing; <  -^^ves  =  Gt.  ivvirvm  (•/  Fta),  clothe,  =  Skt. 
■/  DOS,  put  on  (clothes),  =  Goth,  wasjan  =  AS. 
werian,  put  on  (clothes),  wear :  see  wear^.  From 
the  L.  vesUs  are  also  ult.  E.  vest,  v.,  vestment, 
vestry,  vesture,  divest,  invest,  travesty,  etc.]     1. 
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An  article  of  clothing  covering  the  person ;  an 
outer  garment ;  a  vestment.     [Arohaic] 
Over  his  lucid  arms 
A  military  vest  of  purple  flow'd. 

MUtan,  P.  L.,  xi.  241. 
The  rivets  of  the  vest 
Which  girds  in  steel  his  ample  breast. 

Whtttier,  Mogg  Megone,  iii. 

3.  Figuratively,  garment;  dress;  array;  ves- 
ture. 

Not  seldom,  clad  in  radiant  veal, 
Deceitfully  goes  forth  the  morn. 
Wordsworth,  Near  the  Spring  of  the  Hermitage. 
Wherever  he  be  flown,  whatever  vest 
The  being  hath  put  on  which  lately  here 
So  many-friended  was.  Lowell,  Agassiz,  vL  2. 

3.  A  body-garment  for  men's  wear,  at  different 
times  of  distinct  types,  (o)  Originally,  a  garment 
like  a  cassock,  said  by  Fepys  to  have  been  adopted  by 
Charles  n.  as  the  fashion  for  his  court,  and  ridiculed  by 
Louis  XXV.  of  France,  who  put  his  servants  into  such  vests. 

You  are  not  to  learn. 
At  these  Years,  how  absolutely  necessaiy  a  rich  Vest 
And  a  Fermque  are  to  a  Man  that  aims  at  their  [ladies'] 
Favours.         Etherege,  She  Would  if  she  Could,  iii.  3. 

The  vest  is  gathered  up  before  them  [figures  on  medals] 
like  an  apron,  which  you  must  suppose  filled  with  fruits 
as  well  as  the  comu-copiee.    Addwon,  Ancient  Medals,  ii. 

Under  his  doublet  Charles  appeared  in  a  vest,  "being  a 
long  cassock,"  as  Pepys  explains,  "  close  to  the  body,  of 
black  cloth  and  pinked  with  white  silk  under  it" 

Eneyc.  Brit.,  YI.  473. 
(b)  A  body-garment  of  later  times ;  especi^y,  the  waist- 
coat in  the  ordinary  modem  sense  —  that  is,  a  short  gar- 
ment without  sleeves,  buttoning  down  the  front,  and  hav- 
ing the  back  concealed  by  the  coat 

Numerous  pegs  with  coats  and  "pants"  and  "veslg" — as 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  waisteoats  and  pantaloons  or 
trousers — hanging  up  as  if  the  owner  had  melted  out  of 
them.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Professor,  vii. 

If  tailors  would  only  print  upon  waistcoats,  I  would 
give  double  price  for  a  vest  bearing  this  inscription. 

R.  D.  Blackmore,  Loma  Doone,  Ixvl. 

4.  An  outer  garment,  or  part  of  such  a  garment, 
for  women.  Especially— (a)  A  sort  of  jacket  with  or 
without  sleeves,  and  known  by  many  different  names  ac- 
cording to  changing  fashion :  as,  Breton  vest.  Oriental  vest, 
ete.  (p)  A  trimming  or  facing  of  the  front  of  tlie  bodice, 
sometmies  with  a  different  material,  and  following  more 
or  less  closely  the  form  of  a  man's  vest ;  a  fashion  often 
reappearing.  Over  the  vest  of  this  form  a  coat  is  gener- 
ally worn. 

5.  An  undergarment  knitted  or  woven  on  the 
stocking-loom.  Vest  and  undervest  are  more 
common  in  England;  undershirt  in  the  United 
States. 

vest  (vest),  V.  [<  OP.  vestir,  F.  v^tir  =  Sp.  Pg. 
vestir  =  It.  vestiire,  <  L.  vestire,  clothe,  dress,  < 
vesUs,  a  garment,  clothing:  see  vest,  n.  Of. 
weari,  v.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  clothe  with  or  as 
with  a  garment,  vest,  or  vestment;  robe ;  dress; 
cover,  surround,  or  encompass  closely. 
Vested  all  in  white,  pure  as  her  mind. 

MUton,  Sonnets,  xviii. 

2.  To  invest  or  clothe,  as  with  authority ;  put 
in  possession  (of);  endow;  put  more  or  less 
formally  in  occupation  (of):  followed  by  with. 

To  settle  men's  consciences,  'tis  necessary  that  they 

know  the  person  who  by  right  is  vested  with  power  over 

them.  ^oofe. 

Had  I  been  vested  with  the  Monarch's  Pow'r, 

Thou  must  have  sigh'd,  unlucky  Youth,  in  vain. 

Prior,  To  Mr.  Howard. 

3.  To  place  or  put  in  possession  or  at  the  dis- 
posal of;  give  or  confer  formally  or  legally  an 
immediate  fixed  right  of  present  or  future  pos- 
session, occupancy,  or  enjoyment  of ;  commit 
to:  followed  by  in. 

So,  instead  of  getting  licenses  in  mortmain  to  enable 
him  to  vest  his  lands  in  the  Gild  of  the  Holy  Cross,  he 
made  a  deed  of  feoffment,  vesting  them  in  persons  therein 
named.  English  GUds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  252. 

1  will  not  trust  executive  power,  vested  in  the  hands  of 
a  single  magistrate,  to  keep  the  vigils  of  liberty. 

J>.  Webster,  Speech,  Senate,  May  7, 1834. 

4.  To  lay  out,  as  money  or  capital;  invest:  as, 
to  vest  money  in  land.     [Rare.]    Imp.  Diet. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  put  on  clothing  or  vest- 
ments. 

Even  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  it  was 
the  common  custom  for  priests,  at  least  in  England,  to 
vest  in  the  sanctuary.  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  838. 

2.  To  come  or  descend;  devolve;  take  effect, 
as  a  title  or  right :  with  in. 

The  supreme  power  could  not  be  said  to  vest  in  them  ex- 
clusively. Brougham. 

It  is  already  the  usage  to  speak  of  a  trust  as  a  thing  that 
vests,  and  as  a  thing  that  may  be  divested. 
Bertthami,,  Introd.  to  Morals  and  Legislation,  xvi  27,  note. 

To  vest  In  Interest,  to  pass  or  devolve  as  matter  of  right 
or  title  irrespective  of  any  immediate  right  of  possession. 
— To  vest  in  possession,  to  pass  in  possession  or  imme- 
diate right  of  possession.  See  vetted. 
Vesta  (vea'ta),  n.  [L.,  =  Gr.  'Earla,  the  god- 
dess of  the  hearth,  •/  vas,  Skt.  ■/  ush,  bum : 


The  Giustiniani  Statue  of  Vesta 

(Hestia}. —  Torlonia  Museum, 

Rome. 
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see  ustion,  Aurora,  Easter.]  1 .  One  of  the  chief 
divinities  of  the  ancient  Romans,  equivalent 
to  the  Greek  Hestia, 
one  of  the  twelve  great 
Olympians,  the  virgin 
goddess  of  the  hearth, 
presiding  over  both  the 
private  family  altar  and 
the  central  altar  of  the 
city,  the  tribe,  or  the 
race,  she  was  worshiped 
along  with  the  Penates  at 
every  meal,  when  the  family 
assembled  round  the  altar  or 
hearth,  which  was  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  house,  .^neas  was 
said  to  have  carried  the  sa- 
cred fire  (which  was  her  sym- 
bol) from  Troy,  and  brought 
it  to  Italy,  and  it  was  pre- 
served at  Some  by  the  state 
in  the  sanctuary  of  the  god- 
dess, which  stood  in  the  Fo- 
rum. To  guard  this  fire  from 
becoming  extinguished,  it 
was  watehed  and  tended  by 
six  stainless  virgins,  called 
vestals.  The  Boman  temples 
of  Vesta  were  circular,  ijre- 
serving  the  form  of  the  prim- 
itive huts  of  the  Latin  race, 
because  it  was  in  such  a  hut 
that  the  sacred  fire  was  first 
tended  by  the  young  girls 
while  their  parents  and  bro- 
thers were  absent  in  the 
chase  or  pasture-ground.  See 
also  cute  under  hutum  and 
Tnonopteron. 

2.  The  fourth  planetoid,  discovered  by  Olbers, 
at  Bremen,  in  1807. — 3.  [I.  c]  A  wax  match 
which  may  be  ignited  by  friction. 

The  door  of  a  small  closet  here  attracted  the  young 
man's  attention ;  and,  striking  A  vesta,  he  opened  it  and 
entered.  R.  h.  Stevenson,  The  Dynamiter,  p.  178. 

vestal  (ves'tal),  a.  and  n.     [=  F.  vestale,  n.,  = 
Sp.  Pg.  vestat'=  It.  vestale,  <  L.  Vestalis,  of  Vesta, 
as  a  noun  (se.  virgo)  a  vestal  virgin,  <  Vesta, 
Vesta:  see  Vesta.]   1,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Vesta,  the  classical  goddess  of  the  sacred  fire 
and  of  the  household  and  the  state. 
When  thou  shouldst  come, 
Then  my  cot  with  light  should  shine 
Purer  than  the  vestal  fire. 

Drayton,  Shepherd's  Sirena. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a  vestal 
virgin  or  a  nun. 

Vestal  modesty.  Shak.,  K.  and  J.,  liL  3.  38. 

My  vestal  habit  me  contenting  more 
Than  all  the  robes  adorning  me  before. 

Drayton,  Matilda  to  £lng  John. 

II.  n.  1.  Among  the  ancient  Romans,  a  vir- 
gin consecrated  to  Vesta  and  to  the  service  of 
watching  the  sacred  fire,  which  was  kept  per- 
petually burning  upon  her  altar.  The  vestals  were 
at  first  four  in  number,  afterward  six.  They  entered  the 
service  of  the  goddess  at  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age, 
.their  term  of  service  lasting  thirty  years.  They  were  then 
permitted  to  retire  and  to  many,  but  few  did  so,  for,  as 
vestals,  thOT  were  treated  with  great  honor,  and  had  im- 
portant public  privileges.  Their  persons  were  inviola- 
bly any  offense  gainst  them  being  punished  with  deatii, 
and  they  were  treated  in  all  their  relations  with  the  high- 
est distinction  and  reverence.  A  vestal  who  broke  her 
vow  of  chastity  was  immured  alive  in  an  underground 
vault  amid  public  mourning.  There  were  very  few  such 
instances ;  in  one  of  them,  under  Domitian,  the  chief  of 
the  vestals  was  put  to  death  under  a  false  charge  trumped 
up  by  the  emperor. 

Hence — 2.   A  virgin;  a  woman  of  spotless 
chastity;  sometimes,  a  virgin  who  devotes  her 
life  entirely  to  the  service  of  religion;  a  nun; 
a  religieuse. 
Shall 's  go  hear  the  vestals  sing? 

ShiOt.,  Pericles,  iv.  6.  7. 
She  would  a  dedicated  vestal  prove. 
And  give  her  virgin  vows  to  heaven  and  love, 

Crabie,  Works,  VIL  94. 

3.  In  entom. :  (a)  The  geometrid  moth  Sterrha 
sacraria :  popularly  so  called  in  England,  (b) 
A  gossamer-winged  butterfly ;  any  member  of 
the  Vestales. 

Vestalest  (ves-ta'lez),  n.  pi.    [NL. :  see  vestal.] 
A  group  of  butterflies ;  the  vestals,  virgins,  or 
gossamer-winged  buttei-flies. 
vestamentt,  n.    Same  as  vestment. 

His  vestaments  sit  as  if  they  grew  upon  him. 

Massinger,  Fatal  Dowry,  iv.  1. 
vested  (ves'ted),^.  a.    l.  Clothed;  especially, 
wearing,  or  having  assumed,  state  robes  or  some 
ceremonial  costume:  as,  a  vested  choir. 
A  troop  of  yellow-rested  white-haired  Jews, 
Bound  for  their  own  land,  where  redemption  dawns. 
Browran^,  Paracelsus,  iv. 
2.  In  her.,  clothed;  draped:  used  especially 
when  the  clothing  is  of  a  different  tincture  fi-om 
the  rest  of  the  bearing.     This  blazon  is  more 
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nsual  when  only  a  part  of  the  body  is  repre- 
sented. Also  clothed. — 3.  Not  in  a  state  of 
contingency  or  suspension;  flied.  in  law:  (a) 
Already  acquired ;  ezlsting.  In  contemplation  of  law,  in  a 
certain  person  as  owner :  as,  a  law  is  not  to  be  construed 
so  as  to  impair  vested  rights  without  compeusation.  See 
right,  (b)  Noting  the  quality  of  a  present  absolute  right 
or  interest)  as  distinguished  from  that  which  is  defeasible. 
Thus,  a  legacy  is  said  to  be  vested  when  given  in  such 
terms  that  the  legatee  has  a  present  right  to  its  future 
payment  which  is  not  defeasible,  and  he  can  therefore 
extinguish  it  by  releaae.  (e)  Noting  the  quality  of  a  pres- 
ent estate  even  though  defeasible,  as  distinguished  from 
that  the  very  existence  of  which  is  contingent.  Thus,  a 
devise  of  land  is  said  to  be  vested  when  the  circumstances 
are  such  that  the  legatee  is  existing  and  known,  and  would 
be  Immediately  entitled  to  possession  were  the  precedent 
estate  to  terminate,  although  the  time  may  not  have  come 
when  he  is  entitled  to  receive  it,  and  although  it  is  possi- 
ble that  before  that  time  comes  another  person  may  come 
into  being  who  will  take  in  preference  to  him.  Meanwhile 
It  is  said  to  be  vested  in  ivJterest,  but  not  vested  in  posses- 
sion.—VesteA  remainder.  See  remmnder,  3. 
vester  (ves'tfer),  n.  One  who  invests  money  or 
other  property ;  an  investor.     [Rare.] 

But  in  another  of  their  papers  .  .  .  they  declare  that 
their  vesters  aim  at  nothing  short  of  a  community  in  land 
and  in  goods.       Southey,  To  W,  S.  Landor,  Aug.  22, 1829. 

Testiarian  (ves-ti-a'ri-an),  a.  [<  vestiary  + 
-an.']    Same  as  vestiary. 

▼estiary  (ves'ti-a-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  vestiaire, 
a.,  =  8p.  vestudrio  =  Pg.  vesUario,  vestuario, 
n.,  =  It.  vesUario,  a.  and  n.,  <  L.  vesUarvus,  or 
or  pertaining  to  clothes,  neut.  vestiarvam,  a 
wardrobe,  ML.  a  robing-room,  vestry,  <  vesUs, 
clothing:  see  vest.  Ct.  vestry.]  I.  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  costume  or  dress.  Bp.  Hall,  Select 
Thoughts,  $  93. 

II.  n.;  pi.  vesUaries  (-riz).  1.  A  room  or 
place  for  the  keeping  of  vestments,  garments, 
or  clothes ;  a  wardrobe.  Fuller.  [Eare.] — 2. 
Garb;  clothing. 

If  I  throw  my  cloak  over  a  fugitive  slave  to  steal  him, 
it  is  so  short  and  straight,  so  threadbare  and  chinky,  that 
he  would  be  recognized  by  the  idlest  observer  who  had 
seen  him  seven  years  ago  in  the  market-place ;  but  if  thou 
hadst  enveloped  him  in  thy  versicolored  and  cloudlike 
vestiary,  puffed  and  effuse,  rustling  and  rolling,  nobody 
could  guess  well  what  animal  was  under  it,  much  less 
what  man.        Landor,  Imag.  Ck)nT.,  Diogenes  and  Plato. 

3f.  A  vestibule;  a  place  of  entrance;  a  court. 

The!  wenten  ...  in  the  hows  of  a  manner  man  in  Ba^ 
hurym,  that  had  a  pit  in  his  vestiary. 

Wydif,  2  Ki.  [Sam.]  xvii  18. 

Testibula,  n.    Plural  of  vestihulum. 

vestibular  (ves-tib'u-iar),  a.  [<  vestibule  + 
-orS.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  a  ves- 
tibule, in  any  sense — Vestibular  artery,  a  branch 
of  the  internal  auditory  artery  distributed,  in  the  form  of 
a  minute  capillary  network,  in  the  substance  of  the  mem- 
branous labyrinth. — Vestibular  membrane.  Same  as 
merribraTw  of  Beissner  (which  see,  under  m^aibranfi).^ 
Vestlbulax  nerve,  the  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve  dis- 
hibuted  to  the  vestibule.— Vestibular  passage.  Same 
as  scala  vestHndi  (which  see,  under  secUa). — Vestibular 
saccule  or  sacculus.  See  ntccuJe.— Vestibular  seta, 
the  bristle  that  projects  from  the  vestibule  of  the  Vorti- 
cellidse:  originally  called  in  French  soie  de  Laehmann. 
W.  S.  Kent. 

vestibulate  (ves-tib'u-lat),  a.  [<  vesUhule  + 
-ate^.]  la  anat.  and  zool. ,  having  a  vestibule,  in 
any  sense ;  formed  into  a  vestibule ;  vestibular. 

vestibule  (ves'ti-biil),  n.  [<  P.  vestibule  =  Sp. 
vestibulo  =  Pg.  It.  vestibulo,  <  L.  vestibulum,  a 
forecourt,  entrance-court,  an  entrance;  vari- 
ously explained :  (a)  '  a  place  separated  from 
the  (main)  abode,'  <  ve-,  apart,  +  stabuhim, 
abode  (see  stable^)  j  (b)  'abode,'  <  ■\/  ves,  Skt. 
■^/  vas,  dwell  (see  was);  (c)  possibly  'the  place 
where  the  outer  clothing  is  put  on  or  off  as  one 
goes  out  or  comes  in,'  i.  e.  the  place  correspond- 
ing to  that  assigned  to  the  modem  hat-rack  (cf . 
w«<r^),  <  cesto,  garment,  clothing.]  1.  A  pas- 
sage, hall,  or  antechamber  next  the  outer  door' 
of  a  house,  from  which  doors  open  into  the  va- 
rious inner  rooms;  a  porch;  a  lobby;  a  hall;  a 
narthex.  See  cuts  under  opisthodomus,  porch, 
a,ni  pronaos. 

In  ifa£  intention  of  the  early  builders  of  the  church,  the 
veslibf^  or  atrium,  was  regarded  as  that  portion  of  the 
sacred  building  which  was  appropriated  to  those  who  had 
not  been  received  Into  the  full  standing  of  members  of  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

C.  M.  Ifarton,  Travel  and  Study  in  Italy,  p.  186. 

2.  In  anat.:  {a)  A  part  of  the  labyrinth  of  the 
ear,  the  common  or  central  cavity,  between  the 
semicircular  canals  and  the  cochlea,  communi- 
cating permanently  with  the  former,  and  tempo- 
rarily or  permanently  with  the  latter,  from  the 
proper  membranous  cavity  of  which  it  is  gen- 
erally shut  oflf  subsequently,  opening  into  the 
tympanum  or  middle  ear  by  the  fenestra  ovalis, 
which,  however,  is  closed  in  life  by  a  membrane. 
See  cuts  under  earl  and  temporal,  (b)  A  trian- 
gular space  between  the  nymphse  or  labia  mi- 
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n'ora  of  the  human  female  and  some  anthropoid 
apes,  containing  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  or 
meatus  urinarius.  More  fully  called  vesUbule 
of  the  vulva  and  vestibulum  vaginas,  (c)  A  part 
of  the  left  ventricular  cavity  of  the  heart,  ad- 
joining the  root  of  the  aorta. — 3.  In  zool. :  (a) 
A  depression  of  the  body-wall  of  sundry  infu- 
sorians,  as  Paramecium  and  Noctiluca,  leading 
to  the  oral  and  sometimes  also  to  the  anal  aper- 
ture, and  thus  connected,  by  means  of  an  eso- 
phageal canal,  with  the  endosarc.  See  Vorti^ 
eella,  Noctiluca,  and  cut  under  Paramecium,  (b) 
In  polyzoans,  an  outer  chamber  of  a  cell  of  the 
polyzoary,  which  opens  on  the  surface,  and  into 
which,  in  some  forms,  the  pharynx  and  anus 
both  open — Aortic  vestibule.  See  aorUc.— Com- 
mon sinus  of  the  vestibule.  Same  as  utricle,  2.— Mem- 
branous vestibule,  the  membranous  sac  contained 
within  the  osseous  vestibule,  in  some  animals,  as  in  man, 
divided  into  a  larger  section,  the  utricle  or  utriculns,  and 
a  lesser,  the  saccule  or  sacculus. — Osseous  vestibule, 
the  bony  cavity  in  the  petrosal  bone,  in  nearly  all  ver- 
tebrates inclosed  by  the  proOtic,  epiotic,  and  opisthotic 
bones,  and  inclosing  the  membranous  vestibule. — Pyra- 
mid of  the  vestibule.    See  pyramid.— Utricle  of  tbe 

vestibule.  See  utricle Vestibule  of  tbe  larynx,  that 

part  of  the  laryngeal  cavity  which  lies  above  the  false 
vocal  cords.— Vestibule  of  the  mouth,  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  outside  of  the  teeth,  technically  called  vesttbvlum 
oris.— Vestibule  of  the  pbarynz,  the  fauces ;  the  pas- 
sage from  the  mouth  to  the  pharynx,  bounded  laterally  by 
the  pillars  of  the  fauces. —Vestibule  Of  the  VUlva.  See 
def.  2  (6).— Vestibule  train.  See  vestibule,  v. «. =Syn.  1. 
See  definitions  ol  porch,  portico,  hall,  lobby,  passage. 

vestibule  (ves'ti-biil),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ves- 
Ubuled,  ppr.  vesUbuUng.     [<  vestibule,  ».]    To 

provide  with  a  vestibule Vestibuled  train,  a 

train  of  parlor-cars  each  of  which  is  provided  with  a 
"  vestibule  "  at  each  end  —  that  is,  a  part  of  the  platform 
is  so  inclosed  at  the  sides  that  when  the  cars  are  con- 
nected together  a  continuous  passage  from  car  to  car  is 
formed.  '  [U.  8.] 

vestibulum  ( ves-tib'u-lum),«.;  pi.  vesUbula  (-la) . 
[NL.:  see  vestibule.]  In  anat.  and  eool.,  a  ves- 
tibule— Aquseductus  vestibuU.  See  aquseductm.— 
Fyramis  vestibull.  See  pyramis.-aoaJa,  vestibuU. 
See  scala. — Utriculus  vestlbnli.  Same  as  vtricle,  2. — 
Vestibulum  oils,  the  vestibule  of  the  mouth  (which  see, 
under  vestOnUe). — Vestibulum  vaglnss.  Same  as  vesti- 
bule, 2  (6). 

vestigatef  (ves'ti-gat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  vesUgaiMS, 
pp.  of  vestigare,  track,  trace  out.  <  vestigium,  a 
footprint,  track:  see  vestige.  Ct.  investigate.] 
To  investigate. 

vestige  (ves'tij),  n.  [<  P.  vestige  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  vesUgio,  <  L.  vesUgvum,  footstep,  footprint, 
track,  the  sole  of  the  foot,  a  trace,  mark.] 

1.  A  footprint;  a  footstep;  a  track;  a  trace; 
hence,  a  mark,  impression,  or  appearance  of 
something  which  is  no  longer  present  or  in  ex- 
istence j  a  sensible  evidence  or  visible  sign  of 
something  absent,  lost,  or  perished ;  remains  of 
something  passed  away. 

Scarce  any  trace  remaining,  vestige  gray. 
Or  nodding  column  on  the  desert  shore, 
To  point  where  Corinth,  or  where  Athens  stood. 

Thomson,  Liberty,  il. 

1  could  discover  no  vestiges.of  common  houses  in  Den- 

dera  more  than  in  any  other  of  the  great  towns  in  Ilgypt. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  106. 

What  vestiges  of  liberty  or  property  have  they  left? 

Burke,  Kev.  in  France. 

2.  In  biol.,  any  vestigial  organ  or  tissue,  having 
little  or  no  utility,  but  corresponding  to  a  use- 
ful part  existing  in  some  lower  animal.  See 
vestigial  axLi  rudiment,  S.^syn.  See  traced. 

vestigia,  )i.    Plural  of  vestigium. 

vestigial  (ves-tij'i-al),  a.  [<  L.  vestigium,  foot- 
print (see  vestige),' + -al.]  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of  a  vestige ;  like  a  mere  trace 
of  what  has  been ;  also,  rudimentary,  in  biol- 
ogy vestigial  has  a  specific  application  to  those  organs  or 
structures  which  are  commonly  called  rudimentary,  and 
are  rudimentary  in  fact,  but  which  are  properly  regard- 
ed, not  as  beginnings  or  incipient  states,  but  as  remains 
of  parts  or  structures  which  have  been  better  developed 
in  an  earlier  stage  of  existence  of  the  same  organism,  or 
in  lower  preceding  organisms,  and  have  aborted  or  atro- 
phied, or  become  otherwise  reduced  or  rudimental  in  the 
evolution  of  the  individual  or  of  the  species.  Thus,  the 
parovaria  the  canals  of  Gartner,  the  male  womb,  the  ura- 
chus,  and  the  round  ligament  of  the  liver  are  vestigial 
structures  with  reference  to  the  Wolffian  bodies  and  al- 
lantois  of  the  fetus;  the  thymus  of  the  adult  is  vestigial 
with  reference  to  that  structure  in  the  infant ;  the  ver- 
miform appendix  of  the  colon  is  vestigial  with  reference 
to  the  very  large  caecum  of  a  ruminant ;  the  stunted  cora- 
coid  process  of  the  scapula  of  a  mammal  is  a  vestigial 
structure  with  reference  to  the  large  articulated  coracoid 
bone  of  a  bird.  Vestigial  structures  of  any  kind,  or  the 
remains  of  what  has  been,  are  to  be  carefully  distin- 
guislted  from  rudimentary  structures,  or  the  beginning 
of  what  is  to  be  (as  fully  explained  under  rudimentary). 
They  are  very  significant  biological  facts,  of  which  much 
use  has  been  made  by  Darwin  and  other  modem  evolution- 
ists in  tracing  lines  of  descent  with  modification  and  deter- 
mining probable  ancestry.— Vestigial  fold,  a  projection 
of  the  pericardium  over  the  root  of  the  left  lung,  caused  by 
a  cord  which  is  the  remains  of  the  nearly  obliterated  duc- 
tus CuTieri,  or  sinus  of  Cuvier,  of  the  fetus. — Vestigial 
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muscle,  a  muscle,  like  those  of  the  external  ear,  which  is  of 
use  in  the  lower  animals,  but  poorly  developed  and  scarce- 
ly functional  in  man.=Syn.  46ortii;e,  etc.  Seerudimen- 
tary._ 

vestigiary  (ves-tij'i-a-ri),  a.  [<  L.  vestigium, 
footprint,  +  -ary.]    "Vestigial. 

vestigium  (ves-tij'i-mn),  «.;  pi.  vestigia  (-a). 
[L. :  see  vestige.]  In  anat.,  a  vestige ;  a  vesti- 
gial structure  of  any  kind;  a  trace,  as  the  pit 
which  marks  the  closed  foramen  ovale  between 
the  right  and  left  auricles  of  the  heart Vesti- 
gium foraminlB  ovalis,  the  fovea  or  fossa  ovalis.— Ves- 
tigia rerum,  traces  of  things.    See  the  quotation. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  those  motions  which  give 
rise  to  sensation  leave  in  the  brain  changes  of  its  sub- 
stance which  answer  to  what  Haller  called  "vestigia 
rerum,"  and  to  what  that  great  thinker,  David  Hartley, 
termed  "Vibratiuncules." 

Bvxley,  Address  before  the  British  Association  at  Bel- 

[f  as^  1874. 

vestimentt,  n.    An  obsolete  variant  of  vestment. 

vesting  (ves'ting),  n.  [<  vest  +  -ingl.]  Cloth 
especially  made  for  men's  waistcoats:  most 
commonly  in  the  plural. 

vestiture  (ves'ti-Jur),  n.  [<  L.  vesUre,  pp.  ves- 
titus,  dress,  clothe'  (see  vest),  +  -ure.  Of.  ves- 
ture, investiture.]  If.  The  manufacture  orprep- 
aration  of  cloth.  B.. Parke. — 2t.  Investiture. 
— 3.  In  modi.,  the  hairs,  scales,  etc.,  covering  a 
surface :  as,  the  vestiture  of  the  thorax  of  an  in- 
sect. 

vestlet  (vest'let),  n.  [<  vest  +  -let.]  A  tubic- 
olous  sea-anemone  of  the  genus  Cerianthus,  as 
C.  borealis.  it  is  not  fixed  to  any  support,  and  remarka- 
bly resembles  a  ceph- 
alobranchiate  worm, 
having  a  long,  smooth, 
slender  body  or  stall£ 
tapering  to  a  free  base, 
and  surmounted  by  a 
large  double  wreath  of 
tentacles.  The  stem  is 
a  tube  secreted  by  the 
polyp  and  investing  it 
(whence  the  name).  It 
is  6  or  8  inches  long, 
and  the  wreath  ex- 
pands an  inch  or  more. 
See  Cerianthus,  and 
compare  cut  under  Ed- 
vmrdsia. 

vestment  (vesf- 
ment),  n.  [For- 
merly also  vesti- 
ment,  vestament;  < 
ME.  vestement,  < 
OF.  vestement,  F. 
v4tement  =  Sp.'wes- 
timento,  m.,  vesU- 

menta,  i.,  =  Pg.  vestimenta  =  It.  vestimento,  m., 
vesUmen,ta,  f .,  <  L.  vesUmentum,  clothing,  cover- 
ing, <  vesiJre,  clothe :  see  vest,  v.]  1.  A  cover- 
ing or  garment ;  some  part  of  clothing  or  dress ; 
an  article  of  clothing;  especially,  some  part  of 
outer  clothing;  specifically,  a  ceremonial  or 
official  robe  or  garment. 

Hir  vestmients  which  that  they  were. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  2090. 

The  judges  in  their  vestments  of  state  attended  to  give 

advice  on  points  of  law.         Maeaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

2.  Eccles..  {a)  One  of  the  garments  worn,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  cassock  and  ordinary  dress,  by  the 
clergy  and  their  assistants,  choristers,  etc.,  dur- 
ing divine  service  and  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments;  especially,  one  of  the  garments  so 
worn  by  the  celebrant,  deacon,  and  subdeacon 
during  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist;  spe- 
cifically, the  chasuble,  or  the  chasuble  with  the 
other  e'ucharistic  garments  and  ornaments,  es- 
pecially the  amice,  stole,  and  maniple.  From 
monumental  and  other  evidence  it  appears  that  the  type 
of  the  principal  ecclesiastical  vestments  has  always  been 
nearly  the  same ;  that  this  agreed  on  the  whole  with  the 
general  style  of  dress  among  Greeks,  Somans,  and  Orien- 
tals; and  that  in  certain  respects  it  agreed  with  official 
rather  than  common  civil  dress  and  with  Syrian  rather 
than  Greek  or  lioman  costume.  (6)  One  of  the  cloths 
or  coverings  of  the  altar. 

vestral  (ves'tral),  a.  [<  vestr-y  +  -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  vestry. 

vestrify  (ves'tri-fi),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  vestri- 
fied,  ppr.  vestrifying.  [<  vestry  +  -Jy.]  To 
make  a  vestry  of,  or  make  like  a  vestry;  turn 
into  a  vestry.     [Eare.] 

In  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Redis- 
tribution of  Seats  Bill,  Dec.  i,  1884,  Mr.  Chaplin  said  it 
would  "tend  to  vestrify  the  House  of  Commons." 

N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  XI.  6. 

vestry  (ves'tri),  n. ;  pi.  vestries  (-triz).  [<  MB. 
vestrye,  <  OF.  *vestairie  (?),  vestiaire,  F.  vesti- 
aire, <  L.  vestiarvum,  a  wardrobe:  see  vestiary. 
For  the  terminal  form,  cf .  sextry.]  1.  A  room, 
or  sometimes  a  separate  building,  attached  to 
a  church,  where  the  vestments  of  the  clergy, 
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third  natural  size. 
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and  sometimes  the  sacred  vessels  and  other 
treasures  of  the  church,  are  kept.  Such  an  apart- 
ment is  also  called  nicriatv  or  veitry-room.  It  is  now. 
In  Anglican  churcbes,  generally  under  the  same  roof  with 
the  church,  and  is  usually  placed  at  one  side  of  the  chan- 
cel. 
A  vestry  or  sanctuary,  on  the  Gospel  side  of  the  altar. 
J.  Fergmson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  426. 

2.  In  non-liturgical  chwches,  a  room  or  build- 
ing attached  to  a  church,  and  used  for  the  Sab- 
bath-school, the  weekly  prayer-meetings,  reli- 
gious services,  etc.;  a  chapel. —  3.  fii  i>ng. 
eccles.  law,  and  in  Amer.  colonial  law:  (a)  A 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  or  ratepayers  of  a 
parish  for  the  despatch  of  the  official  business 
of  the  parish.  (6)  A  meeting  or  a  board  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  the  ratepayers  at 
large,  all  of  whom  are  entitled  to  vote  in  their 
election,  it  is  not  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  meet- 
ing that  it  he  held  in  the  vestry,  or  even  in  connection  with 
the  charch-building.  The  general  charge  of  the  chnrch 
property  is  Intrusted  to  the  vestry,  together  with  certain 
administrative  duties  respecting  the  parish,  such  as  the 
care  of  the  poor,  and  sometimes  the  paving  and  lighting 
of  the  streets,  etc. 
The  farmers  whom  he  met  at  vestry. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Bugby,  L  3. 

4.  In  the  Prot.  Epis.  Ch.  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  a  committee  (chosen  annually  by 
the  members  of  the  congregation)  who,  in  con- 
junction with  the  churchwardens,  manage  its 
temporal  affairs.  The  time  and  manner  of  electing 
the  vestrym  en,  and  their  rights  and  duties,  are  different  in 
different  dioceses,  being  determined  by  diocesan  regula- 
tions. The  vestry  has  a  general  charge  of  the  temporali. 
ties  of  the  chnrcl^  and,  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  pas- 
torate, is  the  official  representative  of  the  parish ;  but  it 
exercises  no  ecclesiastical  control  over  the  rector,  either 
in  his  administration  of  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  church 
or  in  the  conduct  of  its  services.  It  nominates  the  rec- 
tor of  the  parish,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  bishop. — 
Common  veStiy,  an  assembly  of  the  ratepayers  at  large. 
—Select  vestry,  a  board  consisting  of  representatives  of 
the  ratepayers :  sometimes  called  select  vestry  only  when 
renewed  by  Ailing  its  own  vacancies,  and  general  vestry 
when  filled  by  election  by  the  ratepayers  at  large. 

vestry-board  (ves'tei-bord),  n.  Same  as  ves- 
try, 3,  4. 

vestry-clerk  (ves'tri-Mferk),  n.  An  officer 
chosen  by  the  vestry,  who  keeps  the  parish  ac- 
counts and  books. 

vestrydom  (ves'tri-dum),  n.    [<  vestry  +  -dom."} 
The  system  of  the  government  of  parishes  by 
vestries. 
Relieved  from  the  incubus  of  omnipotent  vestrydom. 

DaUy  Telegraph,  Jan.  8, 1886.    (Encye.  Diet.) 

vestryman  (ves'tri-man),  n.;    pi.  vestrymen 

(-men).    A  member  of  a  vestry, 
vestry-room  (ves'tri-rBm),^.  Same  as  vestry,!. 
vestu (ves'tu), a.    [P.,pp. of »e«*tr, clothe:  see 

vest,  «.]     In  her.,  same  as  revestu. 
vestural  (ves'tur-al),  o.      [<  vesture  +  -aW] 

Pertaining  or  relating  to  vesture  or  dress. 

The  vestural  Tissue  ...  of  woollen  or  other  cloth 
which  Man's  Soul  wears  as  its  outmost  wrappage  and 
over-all.  Carlyte,  Sartor  Kesartus,  L  1. 

vesture  (ves'tur),  ».  [<  ME.  vesture,  <  OP.  ves- 
ture, vestewe,"<.  ML.  "vestitura,  <  L.  vestire, 
clothe:  see  vest.']  1.  Garments  in  general; 
especially,  the  dress  or  costume  worn  at  one 
time  by  any  person. 

1  am  a  maid,  and  as  by  my  nature 
And  by  my  semblant  and  by  vesture 
Myn  handes  ben  nat  shapen  for  a  knyf. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  L  2691. 

As  a  vesture  Shalt  thou  fold  them  up,  and  they  shall  be 
changed.  Heb.  i.  12. 

Madam,  with  your  pardon, 
I  kiss  your  vesture.      B.  Janson,  Alchemist,  iv.  1. 

2.  That  which  invests  or  covers;  covering  gen- 
erally; envelop;  integument. 

The  napless  vesture  of  humility.     Shale.,  Cor.,  iL  1.  250. 

3.  In  old,  law.  (o)  All,  except  trees,  that  grows 
on  or  forms  the  covering  of  land :  as,  the  ves- 
ture of  an  acre. 

The  profits  and  advantages  of  the  venture  and  herbage 
of  ttie  garden  called  the  Halgarth. 

Quoted  in  Chili's  Ballads,  V.  126. 

But  the  best  ground  is  knowne  by  the  vesture  it  beareth, 
as  by  the  greatnesse  of  trees,  or  abundance  of  weeds. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  1. 115. 

(6)  Investiture;  seizin;  possession. =syn.  1  and 
2.  See  raiment 

vesture  (ves'tur),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  vestured, 
ppi.  vesturing."  [i  vesture,  n.1  To  put  vesture 
or  clothing  on ;  clothe ;  robe ;  vest. 

WyUynge  furthermore  that  he  sbnld  bee  honourably  re- 
ceaued  and  vestured  with  silke. 

R.  Eden,  tr.  of  Paolo  Giovio  (First  Books  on  America, 
[ed.  Arber,  p.  309). 

We  never  tired  of  the  graceful  women  walking  through 
the  streets  VMtured  in  garments  of  barbaric  tint. 

Lathrop,  Spanish  Yistas,  p.  67. 
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vesturer  (ves'Jur-fer),  n.  [<  vesture  +  -eri.] 
1.  Eccles.,  a  subordinate  ofBloer  who  has  charge 
of  the  ecclesiastical  vestments. — 2.  A  sub- 
treasurer  of  a  collegiate  church  or  cathedral. 
Lee. 

Vesuvian  (ve-su'vi-an),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  Visu- 
vien,  <  L.  Vesuvius  (see  def.).]  I.  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Mount  Vesuvius,  a  volcano  near  Na- 
ples; resembling  Vesuvius;  volcanic. 

II.  n.  \l.  c]  1.  In  mineral.,  same  as  vesum- 
anite. — 2.  A  kind  of  match,  used  for  lighting 
cigars,  etc. ;  a  fusee.    Also  Vesuvius. 

Lord  Steepleton  Eildare,  in  the  act  of  lighting  a  cheroot, 
dropped  the  VeKman  incontinently,  and  stood  staring  at 
Isaacs,  .  .  .  while  the  match  sputtered  and  smouldered 
and  died  away  in  the  grass  by  t&e  door.  . 

F.  if.  Crawford,  Mr.  Isaacs,  xi. 

vesuvianite  (vf-su'vi-an-it),  n.  [<  Tesumian  + 
-»ie2.]  A  mineral  occurring  in  tetragonal  crys- 
tals of  a  brown  to  green  color,  rarely  yellow 
or  blue,  it  is  a  silicate  of  aluminium,  calcium,  and 
iron,  and  was  first  found  on  Mount  Vesuvius  (whence  the 
name).  Also  called  ufocriue  and  ^eron.  Xanthite,  cyprine, 
and  wlluite  are  varieties._ 

vesuviate  (ve-su'vi-at);  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ve- 
suviated,  ppr'.  vesmnating.  To  burst  forth  as  a 
volcanic  eruption.     [Eare.] 

It  vesuviates.  This  sudden  heat  in  the  atmosphere  has 
something  to  do  with  the  eruption  of  the  mountain  which 
killed  Fliny  the  elder. 

Mmtimer  CoBins,  Thoughts  in  my  Garden,  L  166. 

vesuvin,  vesuvine  (vf-su'vin),  n.  Bismuth 
brown.  It  is  used  as'  a  stain  in  histological 
examinations.    See  irown. 

Vesuvius  (vf-sii'vi-us),  n.    Same  as  vesuvian,  2. 

Vesuvius-salt  (vf-su'vi-us-s&lt),  n.  Same  as 
aphthitalite. 

vet  (vet),  n.  A  colloquial  contraction  of  veter- 
inary (surgeon). 

Great  pains  are  taken  with  the  shoeing,  which  is  under 
the  direct  charge  of  the  accomplished  vet  employed  by 
that  department.  The  AUanUe,  LXYL  114. 

veta  (ve'ta),  n.  A  condition  characterized  by 
nausea,  throbbing  headache,  and  vertigo,  often 
experienced  by  unacclimatized  persons  in  the 
punas  or  elevated  table-lands  of  Peru  and  Bo- 
livia.   Also  naXVoApuna. 

vetanda  (ve-tan'da),  n.pl.  [Neut.  pi.  gerundive 
of  vetare,  forbid:  see  veto.]  Things  to  be  for- 
bidden or  prohibited. 

In  general  design  as  well  as  in  details  this  work  tWm- 
Stanley's  Eddystone  Light]  must  be  idaced  among  the  ve- 
tanda of  maritime  engineering.      Enoyo.  Brit.,  XIV.  615. 

vetch  (vech),  n.  [Also  fitch,  fetch  (!)  (see  fitch^) ; 
<  ME.  veche,  aXaofeehe,ficche,  <  OP.  veche,  vesse, 
later  vesce,  P.  vesce  =  Sp.  veza  =  It.  vezsa,  veccia 
=  OHGr.  wiccha,  MSG.  Gr.  wiclce  =  D.  wikJce  = 
Sw.  vicJcer  =  Dan.  vikke,  <  L.  vioia,  vetch,  =  Gfr. 
^udov,  vetch ;  akin  to  vinoia,  vimca,  pervinca  (see 
periunnkle^),  <  vincire  (-/ctc),  bind ;  cf .  Imud  =  L. 
vitis,  a  vine,  vimen,  a  pliant  twig,  <  vi,  bind:  see 
vitis,  vine,  withy.]  A  plant  of  Qie  genus  Vida; 
the  tare.  The  species  are  mostly  climbing  herbs  of  mod- 
erate height;  many  of  them  are  useful  as  wild  or  cultivated 
f  orage-phintB.  The  common  vetch,  the  species  most  large- 
ly cultivated,  is  Y. 
tativa.  (See  (ores.) 
V.  periyrina  and 
F.  eordata  are  an- 
nuals grown  in 
Italy;  and  V.(Er- 
vum)  ErvUia  of 
the  Mediterranean 
region,  known  as 
Mack  hUter-veteh, 
is  grown  as  a  tor- 
age-plant  on  cal- 
careous soils.  F. 
tetrasperma,  the 
lentil  tare,  is  said 
to  be  better  than 
the  common  vetch 
for  sandy  ground, 
and  F.  hirsuta.tbe 
tare-vetch,  and  F. 
calcarata  approach 
it  in  value.  The 
wood- vetch,  V.syl- 
vatica,  the  bush- 
vetch,  F.  septum, 
and  the  tufted 
vetch,  F.  Cracca, 
are  perennials  use- 
ful in  pastures. 
The  common  bean 
of  Europe  is  of 
the  vetch  genus,  F. 
Faba.  (Seefteoni.) 
The  name  is  extended  to  some  idndred  plants  of  other 
genera.— Bastard  hatchet-vetdl,  Biserrula  PeUdrms, 
a  diffuse  leguminous  herb,  the  only  species  of  its  genus, 
having  linear  pods,  wliich  are  extremely  flattened  con- 
trary to  the  valve^  thus  bearing  two  t^se  keels  which 
are  sinuate-dentate.- Bastard  vetch,  a  plant  of  the  for- 
mer genus  Phaca,  now  included  in  Astragalus. — Bitter 
vetch.  See  M(ter-t»tcA.— Bladder-vetch.  Same  as  bas- 
tard vetch:  the  name  referring  to  the  inflated  pods. 

Bush  vetcb.     See  det— Chickling  vetch,  an  annual 
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herb,  Lathynis  sativus,  extensively  grown  in  southern 
Europe  as  a  forage-plant  and  for  its  seeds,  which  are  used 
like  those  of  the  chick-pea.  Its  cultivation  has  some- 
times been  prohibited,  as  its  continuous  use  is  said  to  in- 
duce  paralysis  of  the  legs  in  man  and  animals.- Grass 
vetch.  See  grass-vetch. — HallV  vetch.  Same  as  (are- 
veteA.— Hatchet  vetch.  See  hatchet-vetch.— Koiae  or 
horseBhoe  vetch, HtBPOcrepw  coiTMwa;  so  named  from  its 
curved  pods,which  were  credited  with  drawing  the  shoes 
of  horses  tliat  tread  upon  it :  hence  also  called  unshoe-the- 
horse.  See  Bippoerepis.—'KiOBBy  vetch.  See  Iddney- 
»e«cA.— Licorlce-vetch,  a  milk-vetch.  Astragalus  glyey- 
IS,  having  a  sweet  root.— Slilk  vetch.    See  milk- 


oftfaeStemwithFloweis  and 
of  Vetch  (P^Kia  sattva). 
a,  flover. 


jwfA— Sensitive  joint-vetch,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
JEschynomene.  The  pod  is  jointed,  and  the  leaves  in 
some  species  are  sensitive. — Taxe-vetch,the  hairy  vetch 
or  tare,  Vicia  Atrsuto.— Tufted  vetCh,  Yieia  Cracca,  a 
species  found  in  the  northern  Old  World  and  eastern 
North  America,  climbing  2  or  3  feet  high,  and  bearing 
clusters  of  blue  flowers,  turning  purple.  See  def,— Wood- 
vetch.    See  def. 

vetchUng  (veeh'ling),  to.  [<  vetch  +  -ling^.] 
In  hot.,  a  name  given  loosely  to  plants  of  the 
genus  Lafhyrus.  The  meadow-vetchling  is  L. 
pratensis,  a  plant,  difficult  to  eradicate,  but  use- 
ful for  forage. 

vetchy  (vech'i),  a.     [<  vetch  +  -yK]    Consist- 
ing of  vetches  or  of  pea-straw;  abounding  with 
vetches. 
A  vetchy  bed.  Spenser,  Shep.  CaL,  September. 

veteran  (vet'e-ran),  a.  and  re.  [=  P.  v6t6ran, 
n.,  =  Sp.  Pg.  it" veterano,  a.  and  n.,  <  L.  vete- 
ranus,  old,  aged,  that  has  been  lon^  in  use  (in 
rural  language,  of  cattle,  slaves,  vines,  etc.), 
esp.,  of  soldiers,  old,  experienced,  <  vetus  (ve- 
ter-),  also  veter,  old,  aged,  that  has  existed  a 
long  time,  lit.  'advanced  in  years,'  akin  to  ve- 
terina,  f.,  veterinum  (usually  in  pi.),  a  beast  of 
burden,  prob.  orig. '  a  beast  a  year  old'  or  more, 
and  to  vitulus,  a  calf,  Ut.  'a  yearling'  (>ult.  E. 
veal),  <  *vetus  (*veter-),  a  year,  =  Gr.  hog  (he-), 
orig.  *f6toc  {Ferea-),  a  year;  of.  Skt.  vatsa,  a 
year.  Prom  the  same  L.  source  are  ult.  invet- 
erate, veterinary,  and  (<  L.  vitulus)  E.  veal,  vel- 
lum.] I.  a.  1.  Grown  old  in  service. — 2.  Hence 
—  (a)  Practised  and  skilful.  (&)  Entitled  to 
consideration  and  allowance  on  account  of  long 
service,  (c)  In  milit.  matters,  practised  and  ac- 
customed to  war,  as  distinguished  from  raw, 
newly  enlisted,  etc,  A  veteran  soldier  is  one  who  has 
been  through  one  or  more  campaigns,  and  has  gained  the 
steadiness  and  confidence  which  make  liim  a  trustworthy 
soldier. 

The  veteran  warrior,  with  nearly  a  century  of  years  upon 
his  head,  had  all  the  fire  and  animation  of  youth  at  the 
prospect  of  a  foray.  Irving,  Granada,  p.  108. 

3.  Long-continued;  of,  pertaining  to,  or  char- 
acteristic of  a  veteran  or  veterans. 

Great  and  veteran  service  to  the  state.  LongfeUmo. 

H.  re.  One  long  practised^  and  therefore 
skilled  and  trustworthy,  or  entitled  to  consider- 
ation on  account  of  past  services;  especially 
(milit.),  a  veteran  soldier.    See  I.,  2  (c). 

Superfluous  lags  the  vet'ran  on  the  stage. 

Johnson,  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  L  308. 

The  long-trained  veteran  scarcely  wincing  hears 

The  infallible  strategy  of  volunteers 

Making  through  Nature's  walls  its  easy  breach. 

Lowell,  Agassiz,  iii.  3. 

veteran  (vet'e-ran),  v.  i.    [<  veteran,  a.]    Same 
as  veteranize."  [tJoUoq.,  IT.  S.] 
veteranize  (vet'e-ran-iz),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  vet- 
eranized, ppr.  veieranieing.    [<  veteran  +  4se.] 
I.  trans.  To  make  veteran. 

During  the  civil  war  in  the  U.  S.  the  proportion  was  at 

flrst  a  little  over  three  pieces  for  one  thousand  infantry, 

but  as  the  latter  became  more  v^eranUed  t^is  was  reduced. 

Johman's  Cye.  (revised  ed.),  1. 266. 

n.  intrans.  To  reenlist  for  service  as  a  sol- 
dier :  often  abbreviated  to  veteran.  [CoUoq., 
U.S.] 

veterinarian  (vet^'e-ri-na'ri-an),  to.  [<  veteri- 
nary +  -ore.]  One  wlo practises  the  art  of  treat- 
ing disease  and  injuries  in  domestic  animals, 
surgically  or  medically. 

The  second  assertion,  that  an  horse  hath  no  gall,  is  very 
general,  not  only  swallowed  by  the  people  and  common 
farriers,  but  also  received  by  good  veterinarians,  and  some 
who  have  laudably  discoursed  upon  horses. 

Sir  T.  Broume,  Vulg.  Err.,  iil  2. 

To  the  veteriruirian  ainiowledge  of  the  comparative  anat- 
SPy  of  the  domestic  animals  is  essential  to  the  study  of 
then:  diseases.  Eneye.  Brit,  VI.  22B. 

veterinary  (vet'e-ri-na-ri),  a.  and  TO.  [=  p. 
vStirinavre  =  Sp.  tg.  It.  veterinario,  <  L.  veieri- 
mrius,  of  or  belonging  to  beaste  of  burden, 
hence  a  cattle-doctor,  <  veterina  (sc.  bestia), 
veterinum  (so.  animal  OTjumentum  1),  beast  of 
burden:  see  veteran.]  1.  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  domestic  animals;  specifically,  pertaining  to 
the  surgical  or  medical  treatment  of  domestic 
animals,  especially  of  horses  and  cattle:  as,  a 
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veterinary  surgeon;  veterinary  medicine;  a  vet- 
erinary college  or  school. 

II,  n. ;  pi.  veterinaries  (-liz).  A  veterinarian. 
"Vetiver  (vet'i-v6r),  n.  [=  F.  vdtimer,  vituver 
(NL.  vetiveria),  <  E.  Ind.  vilmiayr  (Littrfi),  a 
name  given  to  the  roots  of  the  plant.]  The 
cuscuB-grass,  Andrqpogon  squarrosua  {A.  muri- 
catus),  of  India,  the  fibrous  roots  of  which  are 
made  into  tatties  (see  tatty^).  The  rootstock  and 
rootlets  have  a  strong  persistent  odor  compared  to  myrrh, 
and  yield  vetlver-oil,  of  modern  use  in  Europeanperf  umery. 
In  India  an  infusion  Is  used  as  a  cooling  medicine. 
veto  (ve'to),  n.  [=  F.  veto,  <  L.  veto,  I  forhid 
(see  def.),  1st  pars.  pres.  ind.  act.  of  vetare, 
forbid,  prohibit,  oppose,  hinder.]  1.  In  a  con- 
stitutional government,  the  right  vested  in  one 
branch  of  it  to  negative  the  determinations  of 
another  branch;  specifically,  the  right,  under 
constitutional  restrictions,  of  the  executive,  as 
a  king,  a  president,  or  a  governor,  to  reject  a 
bin  passed  by  the  legislature;  also,  the  act  of 
exercising  this  right.  This  power  is  often  traced  to 
the  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  Itoman  tribunes  of  annul- 
ling or  suspending  any  measures  of  the  senate,  decree 
of  a  magistrate,  etc.,  the  word  veto  (I  forbid)  having  been 
at  least  occasionally  used  by  the  tribune  in  such  a  case. 
This  power  of  the  tribunes  was  properly  called  inter- 
ceisio.  The  attempt  on  the  part  of  Louis  XVI.  of  France 
to  exercise  the  veto  assured  to  him  by  the  Constitution 
of  1791  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments of  1792,  which  at  once  dethroned  the  king  and 
overturned  the  Constitution.  In  Great  Britain  the  power 
of  the  crown  Is  confined  to  a  veto,  a  light  of  rejecting 
and  not  resolving,  and  even  this  right  has  become  prac- 
tically obsolete,  the  last  occasion  of  its  exercise  being 
in  the  reign  of  William  III.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides  that  "every  Bill  which  shall  have 
passed  the  House  of  Bepreseutatlves  and  the  Senate, 
shall,  before  it  become  a  Law,  be  presented  to  the  Fresi- 
4lent  of  the  United  States.  If  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  it ; 
but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it  with  his  Objections  to  that 
House  in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter 
the  Objections  at  large  on  their  Journal,  and  proceed  to 
reconsider  it.  If  after  such  Keconsideration  two-thirds 
of  that  House  shall  agree  to  pass  the  Bill,  it  shall  be  sent, 
together  with  the  Objections,  to  the  other  House,  by 
which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by 
two-thirds  of  that  House,  it  shall  become  a  Law.  ...  If 
any  Bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President  within  ten 
Says  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  present- 
ed to  him,  the  Same  shall  be  a  Law,  in  like  Manner  as  it  he 
had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  Adjournment 
prevent  its  Return,  in  which  Case  it  shall  not  be  a  Law." 
{Article  I.  Sec.  7.)  Most  of  the  State  Constitutions  have  a 
similar  provision. 

A  man  who  might  be  afraid  to  defeat  a  law  by  his  single 
veto  might  not  scruple  to  return  it  for  re-consideration. 
A.  HamMon,  Federalist,  TSo.  73. 

Afterwards  the  veto  message  of  President  Jackson  put 
an  end  to  legislation  upon  local  routes. 

T.  H.  Benton,  Thirty  Years,  I.  26. 

Veto.  By  this  expression  (Lat.  veto, '  I  forbid ')  is  under- 
stood in  public  law  the  constitutional  right  of  the  com- 
petent authority,  or  in  republics  of  the  whole  people  in 
their  jjrimary  assembly,  to  protest  against  a  legislative  or 
administrative  act,  and  to  prevent  wholly,  or  for  the  time 
being,  the  validation  or  execution  of  the  same. 

■    Encjio.  Brit,  XXIV.  206. 

2.  Any  right  or  power  of  authoritatively  forbid- 
ding or  effectively  negativing,  or  the  exercise 
of  such  right  or  power ;  prohibition ;  interdict. 

On  Oeorge's  intercourse  with  Amelia  he  put  an  instant 
veto.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xviii. 

The  rector  had  beforehand  put  a  veto  on  any  Dissenting 
chairman.  Oeorge  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xxiv. 

Absolute  veto,  a  veto  without  restrictions.— Liberum 
veto,- in  the 'former  kingdom  of -Poland,  the  privilege 
enjoyed  by  a  single  member  Of  the  diet  of  invalidating 
any  measure. —  FocketvetO.  Seepocket. — Suspensoiy 
veto,  a  veto  to  which  certain  conditions  are  attached. — 
Veto  Act,  an  act  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  1834,  decreeing  that  no  one  should 
be  admitted  a  minister  of  any  vacant  church  if  a  majority 
of  the  male  heads  of  families  in  full  communion  with  the 
church  should  dissent  from  his  appointment.  The  Court 
of  Session,  and  subsequently  the  House  of  Lords  (in  1839), 
declared  this  act  of  the  assembly  to  be  illeg^ ;  and  the 
dissensions  that  consequently  arose  within  the  church 
culminated  in  the  disruption  of  1843. 

veto  (ve'to),  V.  t.  [<  veto,  ».]  To  forbidauthor- 
itatively;  specifically,  to  negative  by  exercis- 
ing the  constitutional  right  of  veto :  as,  to  veto 
a  bill. 

vetoer  (ve't6-6r),  n.  One  who  vetoes.  New 
Torlc  WeeMy' Tribune,  Oct.  24, 1888,  p.  1. 

vetoist  (ve'to-ist),  n.  [<  veto  +  -isf]  One  who 
exercises  the  right  of  veto ;  a  vetoer. 

Vetterlin  gun.    See  gun^. 

Vetterlin  repeating  rifle.    See  rifle^. 

vettura  (vet-t6'ra),  n.  [It.,  =  F.  voitwe,  <  L. 
jieciMJ-a,  a  carrying,  carriage :  SQevectwre.']  An 
Italian  four-wheeled  carriage. 

vetturino  (vet-t6-re'n6),  ». ;  pi.  vetturini  (-ni). 
[It.,<  vettura,  a  carriage :  see  vettura."]  In  Italy, 
one  who  lends  for  hire  a  vettura  or  carriage,  or 
who  drives  such  a  vehicle. 

vetust  (ve-tusf),  a.  [<  L.  vetustus,  aged,  old, 
<  vetus,  old:  see  veteran.']  Old;  ancient. 
fEare.] 
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veuglairet,  n.  [OF.,  <  Plem.  vogheleer,  fowling- 
piece,  <  voghel,  a  bird:  see  fowlK]-  A  small 
cannon,  loaded  by  a  movable  chamber  fitted 
into  the  breech,  used  iu  Europe  iathe  sixteenth 
century:  same  as  fowler,  2.    Also  vogler. 

veuve  (v6v),  n.  [P.]  Any  bird  of  the  genus 
Vidua,  in  a  broad  sense,  or  of  the  subfamily 
Viduinse;  a  whidah-bird.    See  Vidua. 

vew  (vu),  n.  [Also  view  and  vewe  (HaUiweU).] 
The  yew,  Taxus  haccata.  Britten  and  Holland. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

vex  (veks),  V.  [<  P.  vexer  =  Sp.  Pg.  veacar,  <  L. 
vemre,  shake,  jolt,  hence  distress,  orig.  shake 
m  carrying,  freq.  of  vehere,  carry :  see  vehicle.] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  make  angry  by  little  provoca- 
tions; excite  slight  anger  or  displeasure  in; 
trouble  by  petty  or  light  annoyances ;  irritate ; 
tease;  fret;  plague;  annoy;  harass. 

They  that  vex  and  unquiet  themselves  with  cares  and 
study.         Sir  T.  More,  Utopia,  Ded.  to  Peter  GUes,  p.  11. 
Such  an  injury  would  vex  a  very  saint. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  2.  28. 
0, 1  shall  burst  if  I  out  not  my  lace,  I'm  so  vext ! 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  ii.  1. 

There !  you  stumble  on  the  stau-,  and  are  vexed  at  your 

own  awkwardness.  G.  W.  Curtis,  Prue  and  I,  p.  10. 

2.  To  make  sorrowful;  grieve;  afBict;  distress. 
As  aU  offences  use  to  seduce  by  pleasing,  so  all  punish- 
ments endeavour  by  vexing  to  reform  transgressions. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  72. 
Yet  sold  they  not  his  Coat ;  With  this,  said  they. 
As  Jacob  vexed  us,  We'U  vex  Him  again.  • 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  i.  135. 

3.  To  agitate;  disturb;  overturn  or  throw  into 
commotion;  hence,  to  dispute ;  contest;  cause 
to  be  discussed:  in  this  sense  ohiefiy  used  in 
the  past  participle :  as,  a  vexed  (much  discussed 
but  unsettled)  question. 

He  was  met  even  now 
As  mad  as  the  vea^d  sea.      Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  4.  2. 
How  are  endless  fields  vexed  with  ploughshares ! 

Channing,  Perfect  life,  p.  167. 
Not  vexing  a  question  (settled  forever  without  our  votes). 
jR.  -D.  Blackmore,  Loma  Doone,  xli. 
No  thought  of  storm  the  morning  vexes  yet. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  291. 

=Syn.  1.  Annoy,  Plague,  etc.  (see  tease),  provoke,  gall, 
cbaie. — 3.  To  disquiet. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  fret;  be  teased  or  irritated; 
feel  annoyed,  angry,  or  distressed. 

I  do  command  thee  be  my  sl^ve  forever. 
And  vex  while  I  laugh  at  thee. 

PleUsher  (and  another).  False  One,  iv.  2. 

Prithee,  sweet  Mistress  Dorothy,  vex  not ;  how  much  is 

it  [a  debt]  ?         Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  ii.  1. 

vex  (veks),  n.  [<  vex,  v.]  A  trouble ;  a  vexation. 
[Scotch.] 

My  mother  gar'd  me  learn  the  Single  Carritch,  whilk 
was  a  great  vex.  Scott,  Old  Mortality,  xxxviL 

A  sair  vex  to  mony  a  .  .  .  body. 

Geo.  Staeiaiudd,  Warlock  o'  Glenwarlock,  xliii. 

vexation  (vek-sa'shon),  n.  [<  P.  vexation  = 
Sp.  v^adon  =  Pg.  vexagSo  =  It.  vessazione,  < 
L.  vexaUo(n-),  agitation,  annoyance,  <  vexare, 
agitate,  vex:  see  vex.]  1.  The  act  of  vexing, 
annoying,  troubling,  grieving,  or  distressing; 
specifically,  a  harassing  under  forms  of  law;  a 
troubling,  annoying,  or  vexing  by  legal  pro- 
cess, as  by  a  malicious  suit. 

Albeit  the  party  grieved  thereby  may  have  some  rea- 
son to  complain  of  an  untrue  charge,  yet  may  he  not  well 
call  it  an  unjust  wxation.  Bacon. 

No  noise,  no  pulling,  no  vexation  wakes  thee. 
Thy  lethargy  is  such.  B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  iii.  2. 

2.  The  state  of  being  vexed,  irritated,  grieved, 
or  distressed;  irritation;  sorrow;  grief;  annoy- 
ance. 

All  thy  vexations 
Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1.  5. 

There 's  nothing  of  so  infinite  vexation 
As  man's  own  thoughts. 

Webster,  White  Devil,  v.  2. 

One  who  fails  in  some  simple  mechanical  action  feels 
vexation  at  his  own  inability— a  vexation  arising  quite 
apart  from  any  importance  of  the  end  missed. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  |  517. 

3.  A  cause  of  irritation,  annoyance,  distress, 
sorrow,  or  grief ;  aflEliction. 

Your  children  were  vexation  to  your  youth. 

ShaJc.,  Eich.  III.,  iv.  4.  305. 

=Syn.  2.  Anger,  Vexation,  Indignation,  etc.  (see  anger^). 
Chagrin,  etc.  (see  mortiftcatiori);  trouble,  exasperation, 
chagrin,  petulance. 
vexatious  (vek-sa'shus),  a.  [<  vexaU(on)  + 
-ous.]  1.  Causing  vexation,  annoyance,  trou- 
ble, or  the  Uke;  teasing;  annoying;  trouble- 
some: as,  a  vexatious  neighbor;  a  vexatious 
circumstance. 
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Did  they  convert  a  legal  claim  into  a  vexatious  extor- 
tion? Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 
Continual  vexatious  wars.  South. 

2.  Pull  of  trouble  or  disquiet. 

He  leads  a  vexatious  life  who  in  his  noblest  actions  is  so 
gored  with  scruples  that  he  dares  not  make  a  step  with- 
out the  authority  of  another.  Sir  E.  Digby. 
An  administration  all  new  and  all  vexatious  was  intro- 
duced. R.  Chottte,  Addresses,  p.  54. 
Vexatious  suit,  in  Iom,  a  suit  begun  without  probable 
cause,  or,  by  reason  of  other  pending  proceedings,  super- 
fluous and  serving  only  to  vex  or  annoy. =Syn.  1.  Irritat- 
ing, provoking. 

vexatiously  (vek-sa'shus-li),  adv.  In  a  vexa- 
tious manner ;  so  as  to  give  annoyance. 

vexatiousness  (vek-sa'shus-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  character  of  being  vexatious. 

vexedly  (vek'sed-li),  adv.  With  vexation ;  with 
a  sense  of  annoyance  or  vexation.  Richardson, 
Clarissa  Harlowe,  I.  Ixix. 

vexedness  (vek''sed-nes),  n.  Vexation;  annoy- 
ance. -Richardson,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  III.  xo. 

vexer  (vek'sfer),  n.  [<  vex  +  -er^.]  (Me  who 
vexes ;  one  who  irritates  or  troubles. 

vexil  (vek'sil),  n.  [<  L.  vexillum,  q.  v.]  In  hot., 
same  as  vexillum. 

vexilla,  n.    Plural  of  vexillum. 

vexillar  (vek'si-lSr-),  a.  [=  F.  vexillaire  =  Pg. 
vexilla/rio,  <  L.  vexillarius,  a  standard-bearer, 
also  one  of  the  senior  class  of  veterans,  <  vex- 
illum, a  standard:  see  vexillum.]  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  an  ensign  or  standard. — 2.  In  hot.,  same 
as  vexillmry,  2. — 3.  In  ornith.,  of  oi:  pertaining 
to  the  vane,  web,  or  vexillum  of  a  feather. 

vexillary  (vek'si-la-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  vexiU 
Zaj'JMS,  a  standard-bearer:  see  vexillar.]  I.  a,  1. 
Same  as  vexillar,  1. —  2.  In  hot.,  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  vexillum  or  standard.— vexlUary  esti- 
va)tioil,  a  mode  of  estivation  in  which  the  exterior  petal, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  vexillum,  is  largest,  and  incloses  and 
folds  over  the  other  petals. 

II.  n.  One  who  carries  a  vexillum ;  a  stan- 
dard-bearer. 

Letters  like  to  those  the  vexillary 
Hath  left  crag-carven  o'er  the  streaming  Gelt. 

Tennyson,  Gareth  and  Lynette. 

vexillate  (vek'si-lat),  a.  [<  vexiU(um)  +  -ate^.] 
Having  vexilla  or  pogonia ;  webbed  or  pogoni- 
ate,  as  a  feather. 

vexillation  (vek-si-la'shon),  n.  [<  L.  vexilla- 
1Ao(n-),  a  body  of  soldiers  under  one  standard, 
a  battalion,  s  vexiUum,  a  standard:  see  veaM- 
lum.]  A  company  of  troops  under  one  vexil- 
lum or  ensign. 

vexillator  (vek'si-la-tor),  n.  [ML.,  <  L.  vexil- 
lum, a  standard:  Bee'vexillum.]  A  standard- 
bearer.    See  the  quotations. 

In  manner  of  representation  there  was  no  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  performance  of  a  morality  and  that  of 
a  miracle ;  the  pageants  used  for  one  were  used  for  the 
other ;  vexUlattyrs  proclaimed  the  intended  performance, 
and  the  performers  went  from  place  to  place,  in  both 
cases.  A.  W.  Ward,  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.,  I.  58. 

The  prologue  to  this  curious  drama  ["Corpus  Christi") 
is  delivered  by  three  persons,  who  speak  alternately,  and 
are  called  vexlUators.     Strutt,  Sports  and  Pa^imes,  p.  229. 

vexillum  (vek-sU'um),  n. ;  pi.  vexilla  (-a).  [L., 
a  military  ensign,  a  standard,  banner,  flag,  also 
a  company,  <  vehere,  carry :  see  vex,  vehicle.] 
1.  In  Bom.  antiq. :  (a)  Strictly,  the  standard 
of  a  maniple;  hence,  any  miUtarystandard, 
whatever  its  character,  except  the  eagle  of  the 
legion.  (&)  The  troops  collected  under  a  vex- 
illum; a  company;  a  troop j  any  body  of  sol- 
diers serving  under  an  ensign  separate  from 
that  of  the  legion ;  hence,  under  the  empire,  the 
body  of  veteran  soldiers  connected  with  a  le- 
gion who,  having  served  sixteen  years  in  the 
legion,  were  detached  under  a  vexillum  of  their 
own,  with  special  privileges,  for  their  remain- 
ing four  years  of  service.  These  vexilla  aver- 
aged from  500  to  600  in  strength. — 2.  Eccles.: 
(a)  A  processional  baimer;  also,  a  processional 
cross.  (6)  A  kind  of  flag  or  pennon  attached 
by  a  cord  to  the  upper  part  of  a  bishop's  pastoral 
staff.  It  is  folded  round  the  staff,  to  prevent  the  metal 
of  which  the  staff  is  made,  or  with  which  it  is  mounted, 
from  being  tarnished  by  the  moisture  of  the  hand.  Also 
orarium,  sudarium,  veil. 

3.  In  her.,  same  as  handerole,  1  (6). — 4.  In 
hot,  the  standard,  or  large  posterior  petal,  of 
a  papilionaceous  flower.  It  is  external,  and 
wrapped  around  the  others  in  the  bud.  Also 
vexil.  See  out  under  papilionaceous. —  5.  In 
ornith.,  a  pogonium,  web,  or  vane  of  a  feather; 
also,  both  webs  together  with  the  rachis  upon 
which  they  are  borne.    Also  called  standard. 

vexingly  (vek'sing-U),  adv.  In  a  vexing  man- 
ner; so  as  to  vex,  tease,  or  irritate. 

vexingness  (vek'sing-nes),  n.  The  character 
or  state  of  being  vexing. 


veyn 

veynl,  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  vain. 

vezir  (ve-zer'),  n.    Same  as  vizir. 

V-gage  (ve'gaj),  n.    Bee  gage'^. 

V-gear  (ve'ger),  n.  A  duplex  arrangement  of 
skew-gearing,  in  which  each  tooth  has  the  form 
of  the  letter  V.    E.  H.  Knight. 

V-hook  (ve'huk),  n.  In  steam-engines,  a  gab 
at  the  end  of  an  eccentric-rod,  wiQi  long  jaws 
shaded  like  the  letter  V. 

vi,  Vl-apple  (ve,  ve'ap^l),  n.  [Tahitian  vi  (Vi- 
tian  wi)  +  E.  apple.']  The  Tahiti  apple,  Spon- 
dias  duleis. 

V.  i.    An  abbreviation  of  verb  intransitive. 

vial  (vi'a  or  ve'a),  n.  [<  L.  via  (>  It.  Sp.  Pg. 
via),  a  way,  road,  passage,  channel,  also  a  jour- 
ney, voyage,  in  rustic  speech  vea.  prop.  orig. 
*veha  =  Skt.  vaha  =  Goth,  wigs  =  AS.  weg  =  E. 
way:  see  way^.  From  L.  via  are  also  ult.  E. 
viaticum,  voyage,  convey,  convoy,  envoy,  invoice, 
devious,  deviate,  pervious,  impervious,  obvious, 
previous,  obmate,T>imous,  trivial,  tri/oium,  quad- 
rinium,  the  first  element  in  viaduct,  etc.]  1. 
A  highway ;  a  road ;  a  way  or  passage.  The  word 
is  often  used  adverbially  in  the  ablative  case,  with  the 
meaning  'byway'  (qf  being  understood  with  the  following 
noun) :  as,  to  send  a  letter  via  London  (that  is,  by  way  of 
London) ;  to  go  to  Washington  via  Philadelphia. 
2.  In  anat.  and  med.,  a  natural  passage  of  the 
body— Per  vlas  naturales,  through  the  natural  pas- 
sages ;  in  db^£t.f  a  phrase  expressing  the  delivery  of  the 
fetus  in  the  natural  way.— PrlmaB  vl»,  the  first  or  prin- 
cipal passages— that  is,  the  alimentary  canal;  the  bowels. 
—Via  Lactea,  in  a^ron.,  the  Milky  Way,  or  Oalaxy.  See 
SaZoxj/.- Tia  media,  the  middle  way ;  the  mean  between 
two  extremes.  The  phrase  has  often  been  applied  to  a  view 
of  the  position  of  the  Anglican  Church,  which  regards  it  as 
half-way  between  Romanism  and  Protestantism. 

via^  (ve'a),  interj.  [It.  via,  come,  come  on, 
away,  enough,  etc.,  an  exclamation  of  encour- 
agement,'^ impatience,  etc.,  an  elliptical  use  of 
t)io,way:  seejJJoi.]  Away!  off!  formerlyaword 
of  encouragement  from  commanders  to  their 
men,  riders  to  their  horses,  etc.,  and  also  an 
expression  of  impatience,  defiance,  etc. 

"Via!"  says  the  fiend;  "awayl"  says  the  fiend;  "for 
the  heavens,  rouse  up  a  brave  mind,"  says  the  fiend, "  and 
run."  Shttk.,  M.  of  V.,  11.  2.  11. 

Via  for  fate !  fortune,  lo,  this  is  all ; 
At  griers  rebound  I'll  mount,  although  I  fall ! 

Middlebm,  Blurt^  Master  Consteble,  if.  1. 

viability  (vi'-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  F.  viabiUtS;  as 
viable  +  -ity.'i'  l."The  state  of  being  viable; 
capability  of  living;  specifically,  capability  in 
the  fetus  of  continued  existence  after  removal 
from  the  womb.  The  necessary  condition  of  viability 
is  that  the  vital  organs  shall  he  sufficiently  well  formed  to 
be  able  to  perform  their  functions,  a  state  reached  when 
the  fetus  has  attained  the  age  of  about  seven  months. 
2.  In  nat.  hist.,  the  ability  to  live  in  certain 
conditions  of  environment,  climatic,  geographi- 
cal, etc.:  as,  the  viability  of  fish  in  the  water; 
the  viability  of  an  imported  plant  or  animal  in  a 
country. 

viable  (vi'ar-bl),  a.  [<  F.  viable,  <  ML.  "vitabi- 
lis,  capable  of  life,  <  L.  vita  (>  F.  vie),  life:  see 
vital."]  Capable  of  living;  likely  to  live ;  spe- 
cifically, capable  of  continued  existence  out- 
side of  the  womb:  notingafetus.  8eeviability,l. 
Thanks  to  the  couveuse  and  gavage,  the  time  when  the 
foetus  becomes  viable  may  now  be  placed  in  the  seventh 
month.  Medical  News,  LIL  651. 

viaduct  (vi'a-dukt),  n.  [=  P.  viaduc  =  Sp.  Pg. 
viaducto,  <  TS/LL.  viaductus,  a  viaduct,  <  L.  via, 
rqad,  way,  +  ductus,  a  leading:  see  via^  and 
duct,  and  of.  aqtieduct  (L.  aquee  ductui),  with 
which  viaduct  seems  to  have  been  confused  in 


viaduct.— Ancient  Roman  Aqueduct  called  the  Pont  du  Gard,  near 
Nbnes,  France ;  adapted  as  a  viaduct  for  the  modern  hiffhway. 
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form.]  An  extensive  bridge,  consisting  strictly 
of  a  series  of  arches  of  masonry,  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  a  road  or  a  railway  oyer 
a  valley  or  a  district  of  low  level,  or  over  exist- 
ing channels  of  communication,  where  an  em- 
bankment would  be  impracticable  or  inexpe- 
dient; more  widely,  any  elevated  roadway  for 
which  artificial  constructions  of  timber,  iron, 
bricks,  or  stonework  are  established.  Compare 
aqueduct. 

viaget,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  voyage. 
vial  (vi'al),  n.    [Formerly  also  viall,  viol,  violl, 
altered  terminally  to  accord  with  the  L.  spell- 
ing and  with  phial;  <  ME.  viole,  fiole,  fyole,  < 
OP.  viole,  an  irreg.  variant  of  fiole,  phiols  (F. 
fMe),  prop.  *fiale  =  It.  fiakt,  <  L.  phiala,  ML. 
fiala,  <  Gr.  i^iJaXri,  a  shallow  cup  or  bowl,  esp.  a 
drinking-bowl  or  a  bowl  for  libations,  a  patera, 
a  cinerary  urn.    Cf .  pMal,  a  later  form,  after 
the  L.  spelling.]    A  vessel  or  bottle ;  especial- 
ly, a  small  glass  bottle  used  for  holding  liquids, 
and  particularly  liquid  medicines.    Also  phial. 
The  gobelotes  of  golde  grauen  aboute, 
&fl/ole8  fretted  with  fiores  &  fleez  of  golde, 
Ypon  that  avter  watz  al  allche  dresset. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  1476. 

Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole. 

With  juice  of  cursed  hebenou  in  aviaZ, 

And  in  the  porches  of  my  ears  did  pour 

The  leperous  distilment.      Shak.,  Hamlet,  L  6, 62. 

I  never  valued  this  ampulla,  or  vial,  at  less  than  eight 

crowns.  *  B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  ii.  1. 

'     To  give  me  a  proof  of  his  art^  he  took  a  glass  of  fair 

water,  and,  by  the  infusion  of  three  drops  out  of  one  of 

his  phials,  converted  it  into  a  most  beautiful  pale  Bur- 

gandy.  Addismi,  Tatler,  Ko.  131. 

Anaclastic  vial.    See  anadaeUc—LByAeii.  vial  Same 

as  Leyden]'ar(wMeb  see,  under  j'orS). — ^To  pour  out  vials 

of  wrath,  to  take  vengeance ;  infiict  judgment  (Bev.  xvi. 

1);  hence,  colloqnially,  to  become  very  angry;  storm ;  rage. 

Wal,  Miss  S.  does  hev  cuttins-up  and  pcmrins-out  o'  vials. 

But  then  she  hez  her  widder's  thirds,  an'  all  on  us  hez 

trials.  Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  L 

vial  (vi'al),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  vialed,  vialled, 
ppr.  vidWng,  viallimg,  [<  vial,  n.]  1.  To  put 
or  keep  in  a  vial,  or  as  in  a  vial. 

She  with  precious  viall'd  liquonrs  heals. 

MUton,  Comus,  1.  847. 

2.  To  store  up  for  punishment  or  vengeance : 

with  reference  to  Rev.  xvi.  1. 

Full  on  my  fenceless  head  its  phial'd  wrath 

My  fate  exhaust.  Shenstone,  Love  and  Honour. 

Mbo  phial. 
vialful  (vi'al-ful),  n.    [<  vial  +  -ful.]   As  much 
as  a  vial  will  hold. 

viameter  (vi-am'e-tfer),  n.  [<  L.  via,  way,  -I- 
Gr.  /ihfxni,  measure.]  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  distance  traveled  by  a  carriage  by 
registering  the  revolutions  made  by  a  wheel 
connected  with  it;  an  odometer.  Imp.  Diet. 
viand  (vi'and),  n.  [<  ME.  *viande,  vyaumde,  < 
OF.  viande,  P.  viande,  <  ML.  vivenda,  also,  after 
Bom.,  viaanda,  (things)  to  be  lived  upon,  neut. 
pi.  gerundive  of  OT»er«, live:  seevimd.]  Pood; 
victuals :  used  chiefly  in  the  plural. 

As  grete  Wormes  that  men  fynden  there  iu  Wodes,  men 
maken  Vyaunde  Kialle,  for  the  Kyng  and  for  other  grete 
Lordes.  MandeBUle,  Travels,  p.  193. 

Upon  his  board,  once  frugal',  press'd  a  load 
Of  viunds  rich,  the  appetite  to  goad. 

Crabbe,  Works,  V.  9?. 
Viandert  (vi'an-dfer),  n.     [<  ME.  viaundour,  < 
OF.  *viandour,  <  viande,  viands :  see  viand.]    1. 
One  who  provides  viands;  a  host. 

One  that,  to  purchase  the  name  of  a  sumptuous  franke- 
len  or  a  good  viander,  would  bid  diuerse  ghests  to  a  costlie 
and  daintie  dinner. 

Staidhuril,  Desorip.  of  Ireland,  iv.  (Holinshed's 
[Chron.,  L). 
2.  A  feeder  or  eater.    Cranmer. 
viandryt  (vi'and-ri),  n.    [<  viand  +  -ry  (see 
-ery).}    Food;  victuals;  provisions;  viands.   J. 
Udall,  On  Luke  xxiv. 
vi-apple,  n.    See  vi. 

viaryt  (vi'a-ri),  a.  [<  L.  viarius,  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  roacfs  or  ways,  <  via,  road,  way:  see  via^.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  happening  in  roads  or 
ways. 

In  beasts,  in  birds,  in  dreams,  and  all  viary  omens. 

Feltimm,  Kesolves,  i.  96. 
viatecture  (vi'a-tek-Jur),  n.    [<  L.  via,  road, 
way,  +  -tecture'as  in  architecture.]    The  art  of 
constructing  roads,  bridges,  railways,  canals, 
etc._    [Kaie.]    Imp,  Diet. 
via/tic  (vi-at'ik),  a.     [<  L.  viaUcMS,  of  or  per- 
taining to  a  journey,  <  via,  way,  road :  see  otoI.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  journey  or  traveling. 
Viaticals  (vi-at'i-kalz),  n.  pi.     [PL  of  *matical, 
<  viatic  +  -al.]    Things  carried  or  taken  along 
in  traveling;  baggage,  especially  military  bag- 
gage; impedimenta.     [Bare.] 


vibrant 

His  [Cicero's]  language,  so"  admirable  in  everything 
else,  was  unfit  for  it ;  bis  back  would  have  been  bent, 
bowed  down,  and  broken  under  the  weight  of  armor  and 
viaticals  which  Titus  cai-ried  with  him  easily  and  far. 
Landor,  Imag.  Conv. ,  Asinius  PoUio  and  Licinius  Calvus,  ii. 

viaticum  (vi-at'i-kum),  ».  [=  P.  viatique  =  Sp. 
vidtico  =  Pg.  It.  viatieo,  <  L.  viaticum,  provision 
or  money  for  a  journey,  money  made  by  a  sol- 
dier in  the  wars,  prize-money,  LL.  also  money 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  one  studying  abroad, 
also  the  eucharist  given  to  a  djring  person; 
neut.  of  viaticus,  pertaining  to  a  journey:  see 
viaMc.  Cf.  voyage,  a  doublet  of  viaticum.]  1. 
Provision  for  a  journey. 

A  poor  viaticum;  very  good  gold,  sir ; 
But  holy  men  affect  a  better  treasure. 

Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  i.  2. 

The  smallness  of  their  viatieum  and  accommodation  for 

their  voyage.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  76. 

2.  In  Eom.  antiq.,  an  allowance  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  journey,  made  to  officers  who 
were  sent  into  the  provinces  to  exercise  any 
office  or  perform  any  service.  Under  the  republic 
it  had  the  form  of  transportation  and  supplies  furnished 
by  state  contractors ;  under  the  empire  it  was  a  fixed 
payment  of  money. 

3.  The  eucharist:  in  old  usage  generally,  in 
modern  usage  exclusively,  employed  to  desig- 
nate it  as  given  to  a  person  in  danger  of  death. 
According  to  Koman  Catholic,  Oreel^  etc.,  ecclesiastical 
law,  such  persons  are  allowed  to  receive  the  communion, 
even  U  they  are  not  fasting,  and  they  may  do  so  again 
and  again  in  the  same  illness  if  circumstances  render  it 
expedient,  l^e  viaticum  is  given  by  the  parish  priest,  or 
by  another  priest  deputed  by  him. 

She  received  the  heavenly  vialicum  but  the  Sunday  be- 
fore, after  a  most  soWmn  recollection. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept.  9, 1678. 
ShaU  extreme  unction,  or  other  ghostly  viaticum  (to 
Louis,  not  to  France),  be  administered  ? 

Carlyle,  French  £ev.,  I.  L  3. 

4.  A  portable  altar:  so  called  because  often 
taken  to  the  bedside  of  the  dying. 

viator  (vi-a'tor),  n.;  pi.  viatores  (vi-a-to'rez). 
[L.  viator,  a  traveler,  <  viare,  go,  journey,  <  via, 
way:  see  wa^i.]  1.  A  traveler;  a  wayfaring 
person. —  2.  In  Bom.  anUq.,  a  servant  who  a^ 
tended  upon  and  executed  the  commands  of 
certain  Boman  magistrates;  a  summoner  or 
apparitor. 

viatorial^  (^-a-to'ri-al-i),  adv.  [<  viator  + 
-ial  +  -Vy^.]    As  regards  traveling.     [Rare.] 

They  are  too  far  apart,  viatorially  speaking. 

Daily  TelegrapTi,  Sept.  29,  1888.    (Ihusyc.  Diet.) 

vlatorianf  (vi-a-to'ri-an),  a.  Belonging  to  the 
way  or  to  traveling.    "Blount. 

vibex  (vi'beks),  n. ;  pi.  vibiees  (vi-bi'sez).  [NL., 
<  L.  vibex  (eiBic-),  the  mark  of  a  blow,  a  wale.] 
1.  In  pathol.,  a  large  purple  spot  appearing 
under  the  skin  in  certain  malignant  fevers. 
They  are  also  called  molopes. — 2.  A  hemor- 
rhage beneath  or  into  the  sMn,  having  the  form 
of  a  line  or  long  stripe. 

vibracula,  n.    Plural  of  vibra^stdum. 

vibracular  (vi-brak'u-lar),  a.  [<  vibrdcul(,'um) 
+  -or3.]  Of  the  nature  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
vibraeula^of  a  polyzoan. 

vibracularium  (vi-brak-u-la'ri-um),  n. ;  pi.  vi- 
braeularia  (-a).  [NL.,<  vibraeul(um)  +  -arium 
after  aviculariiim,  q.  v.]  In  Polyeoa,  same  as 
vih-aculmn.  Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.), 
p.  132, 

vibraculum  (vi-brak'u-lum),  n.;  pi.  vibracula 
(-la).     [NL.,  <!..  vi-'  ' 

brare,  shake,  agitate: 
see  vibrate.]  One  of 
the  long  filamentous 
or  flagelliform  ap- 
pendages of  the  cells 
or  ectocysts  of  many 
polyzoans,  usually  ar- 
ticulated with  short 
dilated  processes  of 
the  ectocyst,  and  exe- 
cuting constant  lash- 
ing movements  by  the 
contraction  of  muscles 
contained  in  their  di- 
lated bases;  a  flabel- 
larium.  These  lashing 
organs  are  highly  charac- 
teristic, like  the  snapping 
or  beak-like  organs  with  which  some  polyzoans  are  also 
provided.    See  avicularium. 

Vibrant  (vi'brant),  a.  [<  P.  vibrant  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  mbrante,  <  L.  vibran(t-)s,  ppr.  of  vibrare, 
vibrate:  see  vibrate.]  1.  Vibrating;  agitated; 
specifically,  vibrating  so  as  to  produce  sound: 
as,  a  vibrant  string. 

Each  man  has  his  private  barometer  of  hope,  the  mer- 
cury m  which  is  more  or  less  sensitive,  and  the  opinion  «- 
Drant  with  its  nse  or  fall.  Lowdl,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  119. 


V,  four  Vibracula  of  the  Polyzo- 
arium  of  a  Polyzoan  iScrufocil- 
laria/erex) ;  a.  articulation  of  the 
baseof oneof them.    (Magnified.) 


vibrant 

So  stirring  and  vOyrant  with  commeice  and  speculation. 
The  Century,  XXVI.  828. 

2.  Of  sounds,  resonant ;  sonorous;  character- 
ized by  a  perceptible  vibration;  sometimes, 
tremulous. 

Oaily  the  old  man  sang  to  the  vibrant  sound  of  his  fiddle. 
Longfellow,  Evangeline,  i.  4. 
Her  eyes  were  brilliant,  her  glance  was  tender,  .  .  . 
her  Toice  was  vibrartt  with  feeling. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Roundabout  Journey,  p.  8. 

vibrate  (vi'brat),  v.\  pret.  and  pp.  vibrated,  vpr. 
vibrating.  [<  L.  vibratiis,  pp.  of  vibrare  ($  It. 
vibrare  =  8p.  Pg.  vibrar  =  F.  vibrer),  set  in 
tremulous  motion,  move  to  and  fro,  brandish, 
shake ;  of.  Skt.  y  vip,  tremble.]     I.  intrans. 

1.  To  swing;  oscillate ;  move  one  way  and  the 
other;  play  to  and  fro,  as  the  pendulum. 

The  government  would  vibrate  between  the  two  factions 
(for  such  will  parties  have  become)  at  each  successive  elec- 
tion. Callunm,  Works,  I.  42. 

2.  To  move  in  any  kind  of  stationary  motion 
under  forces  of  restitution,  commonly  mth  a 
rapid  motion. — 3.  To  produce  a  vibratory  or 
resonant  effect;  thrill;  quiver:  as,  a  whisper 
vibrates  on  the  ear. 

Music,  when  soft  voices  die, 

Vibratet  in  the  memory.       SheUey,  To . 

Stephen  had  the  fibre  of  nobleness  in  him  that  vibrated 
to  her  appeal.  George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Moss,  tL  11. 

4.  To  fluctuate  or  waver,  as  between  two  opin- 
ions. 

II,  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  move  or  wave  to 
and  fro;  cause  to  swing  or  oscillate;  hence,  to 
throw  with  a  vibratory  motion ;  hurl. 

That  orator  [Pericles]  of  whom  (amongst  so  many  that 
vibrated  thunderbolts)  it  was  said  peculiarly  that  he  thun- 
dered and  lightened.  De  Quincey,  Style,  iil. 

2.  To  affect  with  vibratory  motion ;  cause  to 
quiver:  as,  vibrated  breath. — 3.  To  measure 
or  indicate  by  vibrating  or  oscillating:  as,  a 
pendulum  vibrating  seconds. 

Vlbratile  (-w'bra-til),  a.  [=  F.  vibratile;  as 
vibrate  +  -ifo.]  Capable  of  vibrating ;  suscep- 
tible of  being  vibrated;  vibratoiy :  as,  a  vibra- 
tile organ ;  vibratile  action  or  motion Vibratile 

antennso,  in  entom.,  antennsa  which  are  slender  and  con- 
stantly quivering  or  vibrating  as  the  insect  moves,  as  in 
the  lehneumonidx  and  some  other  Hymenoptera.—'VUiirar 
tile  cell,  a  ciliated  cell.— Vibratile  epitbeliiun,  epi- 
thelium composed  of  ciliated  cells.— Vibratile  mem- 
brajie.    See  m^m&rone. 

Vibratility  (vi-bra-til'i-ti),  n.  [<  vibratile  + 
4iy.']  The  property  or  "state  of  being  vibratile ; 
disposition  to  vibration  or  oscillation. 

vibration  (vi-bra'shon),  ».  [<  F.  vibraUon  = 
Sp.  vibraeion  =  Pg.  "vibragSo  =  It.  vibraeione, 
<  L.  vibratio{n-),  a  shaking  or  brandishing,  < 
vibrare,  shake,  vibrate :  see  vibrate.']  1.  The 
act  of  vibrating;  a  movement  to  and  fro;  oscil- 
lation ;  hence,  fluctuation  in  general :  as,  &  vi- 
bration of  opinion. 

The  late  proceedings  seem  to  be  producing  a  decisive 
vSn'ation  in  our  favor. 

Jefferson,  To  J'ames  Madison,  Correspondencei  I.  300. 
Like  the  great  cords  of  a  harp,  in  loud  and  solemn  vibra- 
tions. Longfellow,  Evangeline^  ii.  4. 
In  Virginia  there  had  been  a  great  vibration  of  opinion. 
Bancrqft,  Hist.  Const.,  II.  364. 

2.  In  physics,  an  oscillating,  reciprocating,  or 
any  kind  of  stationary  motion  made  by  a  body, 
as  a  pendulum,  musical  cord,  elastic  plate^  or 
mass  of  air,  when  forced  from  the  position, 
figure,  or  volume  of  equilibrium,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  forces  of  restitution,  when  the  recipro- 
cating movement  is  comparatively  slow,  as  that  of  a 
pendulum,  which  is  produced  by  the  action  of  gravity  on 
the  whole  mass  of  the  body,  the  term  oscSUtUon  is  com- 
monly used,  while  the  term  vibration  is  generally  con- 
fined to  a  motion  with  rapid  reciprocations  or  revolutions, 
as  that  of  a  sonorous  body,  which  proceeds  from  the  at- 
tractions (with  perhaps  some  repulsions)  of  the  molecules 
of  the  body  on  each  other  when  a  disturbance  takes  place 
in  their  stete  of  equilibrium.  In  the  case  of  a  vibrating 
string  or  rod,  the  vibrations  are  distinguished  as  trans- 
verse or  longitudinai,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
oscillating  movement  relatively  to  the  length  of  the  sono- 
rous body.  The  term  vibration  is  also  applied  to  the 
motion  (generally  an  elliptical  revolution)  which  is  pro- 
duced among  the  particles  of  a  fluid  or  ethereal  medmm 
when  their  equilibrium  is  disturbed  by  any  impulse,  by 
which  means  waves  or  undulations  are  caused.  In  all 
cases  one  complete  .vibration  means  the  double  movement 
of  the  particle  or  vibrating  body  to  and  fro  about  the  posi- 
tion of  equilibrium,  while  the  movement  forward  and 
backward  on  one  side  only  is  a  half-vibration.  The  laws 
of  vibratory  motion  form  the  foundation  of  the  theories 
devised  by  modem  science  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
of  acoustics  and  optics.  See  sounds,  and  undtdatory  the- 
ory of  light  (under  lights,  1),  also  cuts  under  nodal  and  so- 
nometer. 

The  phenomena  of  polarisation  demonstrated  .  .  .  that 
the  vibrations  of  light  take  place  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  rays.  Lommel,  Light  (trans.),  p.  351. 

3.  In  med.,  same  aBfremitus.^4.  In  nat.  hist, 
movement  to  and  fro,  especially  when  quick. 
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continuous,  regular,  and  of  little  amplitude;  a 
quivering  or  shivering  motion ;  tremulousness ; 
tremor:  as,  the  vibraUon  of  aspen-leaves  on 
their  compressed  petioles  in  the  breeze ;  the 
vibration  of  the  ear-drum  under  sound-waves ; 
the  vibration  of  a  fly's  wings  in  flight.  The  word 
is  also  somewhat  specifically  applied  to  ciliary  action, 
or  the  motion  of  microscopic  bodies,  as  cilia,  flagella,  vi- 
bracula,  vibrios,  spermatic  filaments,  and  the  like,  vibra- 
tion being  the  most  obvious  activity  of  such  objects,  and 
a  usual  means  of  locomotion,  of  ingestion  of  food,  eto. — 
Amplitude  of  a  simple  vibration.  See  am,pUtvde. — 
Amplitude  of  vibration,  the  maximum  excursion  or 
displacement  of  a  vibrating  body  or  particle  from  a  posi- 
tion of  rest. — Flee  vibration,  a  vibration  whose  period 
depends  only  upon  the  nature  and  form  of  the  vibrating 
body :  used  in  contradistinction  to  forced  vibration,  when 
the  period  is  more  or  less  modified  by  some  outside  influ- 
ence, as  the  vibrations  of  a  neighboring  body  of  slightly 
different  pitch.— Funipendulous  vibration.  See  funi- 
pendidotis.—'SBXmOTllc  vibration.  Same  as  simple  har- 
monic motion  (which  see,  under  Aannonu!).— Lateral  vi- 
bration. See  lateral.— FeAoA  of  vibration,  the  short- 
est time  between  instants  at  which  the  displacement  and 
velocity  of  the  vibrating  body  are  tlie  sameboth  in  amount 
and  in  direction. — Phase  Of  vibrations,  the  time  elapsed 
at  an  assumed  zero  of  time  since  the  passage  of  the  vibrat- 
ing body  through  equilibrium  divided  by  the  complete 
period  of  vibration,  this  quotient  being  multiplied  by  360°. 
vibrational  (vi-bra'shgn-al),  a.  [<  vibraUon  + 
-al.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  vi- 
bration. 

The  vibrational  impulse  may  be  given  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible at  the  centre  of  the  mass  of  air  in  the  resonant  box. 
JEncyc.  Brit,  XXIV.  242,  note  1. 

vibratiuncle  (vi-bra'ti-ung-kl),  n.  [<  Nil.  *vi- 
braUuncula,  dim.  of  L.  vibratio{n-),  vibration: 
see  vibration.']  A  small  vibration.  Also  vibra- 
Uuncule.    See  the  quotation  under  vestigium. 

The  brain,  not  the  spinal  marrow  or  nerves,  is  the  seat 
of  the  soul,  as  far  as  It  presides  over  the  voluntary  mo- 
tions. For  the  efficacy  of  the  motory  vibratiuncles  depends 
chiefly  on  that  part  of  them  which  is  excited  within  the 
brain.  Hartley,  Theory  of  the  Human  Mind,  L  §  3. 

Hartley  supposes  that  the  vibrations  excited  by  a  sen- 
sory or  other  impression  do  not  die  away,  but  are  repre- 
sented by  smaller  vibrations,  or  vibratiunaes,  the  perma- 
nency and  intensity  of  which  are  in  relation  with  tiie  fre- 
quency of  repetition  of  the  primary  vibrations. 

Hvadey,  Animal  Automatism. 

vibratiunculation  (vi-bra-ti-ung-ka-la'shon), 
n.  [<  NL.  *vibraUuricula  +  -aUon.]  A  little 
thrill,  throb,  or  throe;  a  slight  shudder;  a  vi- 
bratiuncle. Coues,  Daemon  of  Darwin  (1885), 
p.  58.     [Rare.] 

vibrative  (vi'bra-tiv),  a.    [<  vibrate  +  -ime.] 
Vibrating;  vibratory;  eausing  vibration. 
A  vibrative  motion.  Newton. 

vibrato  (ve-bra'to),  n.  [It.,  pp_,  of  vibrare, 
vibrate :  see  vibrate.]  A  pulsating  effect  in 
vocal  music  produced  by  the  rapid  reiteration 
of  emphasis  on  a  tone,  as  if  under  the  impulse 
of  great  emotion,  strictly,  the  vibrato  is  distinct  from 
the  tre/molo,  in  that  the  latter  involves  a  perceptible  varia- 
tion in  piteh ;  but  in  common  usage  the  terms  are  made 
synonymous. 

vibrator  (vi'bra-tor),  n.  [<  NL.  vibrator,  <  L.  vi- 
brare, vibrate:  see  wSrafe.]  1.  Inelect.  or  teleg., 
a  reed  the  vibrations  of  wMch  are  made  to  open 
and  close,  the  electric  circuit  and  hence  trans- 
mit pulsatory  currents ;  also,  a  reed  acted  on 
by  pulsatory  currents  by  means  of  an  electro- 
magnet, and  hence  made  to  respond  to  the  vi- 
brations of  a  corresponding  reed  sending  these 
currents  from  a  distance.  See  harmonic  tele- 
graph, under  telegraph. — 2.  In  the  reed-organ, 
one  of  the  reeds  by  which  the  tone  is  produced. 
— 3.  In  printing,  an  inking-roUer  that  has  a  vi- 
brating as  well  as  a  rotary  movement,  which 
aids  the  distribution  of  ink  on  the  inking-table 
of  a  cylinder-press. 

vibratory  (vi'bra-to-ri),  a.  [=  F.  vibratdre  = 
Sp.  Pg.  mbratori'o;'3;B  vibrate  +  -ory.]  1.  Vi- 
brating ;  consisting  in  or  belonging  to  vibration 
or  oscillation ;  vibrative. 

Vibratory  motion  of  solids,  which  is  really  a  molecular 
disturbance,  is  absorbed  by  being  transformed  into  other 
kinds  of  molecular  motion,  and  so  may  finally  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  ether.  W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  I.  246. 

2.  Causing  vibration. 

The  smoothness  of  the  oil,  and  the  vibratory  power  of 
the  salt,  cause  the  sense  we  call  sweetness. 

Burke,  Sublime  and  Beantif  uL 

Vibrio  (vib'ri-6),  n.  [NL.  (Cohn),<  L.  vibrare, 
vibrate:  see  vibrate.]  1.  A  genus  or  form- 
genus  of  ScMsomycetes  or  bacteria,  by  some 
auSiorities  regarded  as  the  same  as  Spirillum. 
They  have  cylindrical,  curved,  or  spirally  wound  rigid 
celli  provided  at  each  end  with  a  cilium.  They  occur  in 
infusions,  on  teeth,  in  sea^-water,  eto.  (See  S^^riUum,  Schi- 
zomvcetes.)  The  genus  is  a  very  old  one,  havmg  been  char- 
acterized by  O.  F.  Muller  in  1786  as  "  elongate  inf  usorians 
without  external  organs,"  and  has  included  at  times  vari- 
ous minute  animals  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  It. 
See  def.  3. 
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2.  [I.  c. ;  pi.  vibrios  or  vibriones  (vib'ri-6z,  vib- 
ri-6'nez).]  A  member  of  this  genus;  avibrion; 
a  motile  bacterium. — 3t.  [I.  c]  An  animalcule 
like  or  mistaken  for  a  bacterium,  and  misplaced 
in  the  genus  Vibrio :  an  old  name  of  some  mi- 
nute nematoids,  as  those  species  of  Tylenchus 
which  infest  wheat  and  cause  ear-cockles. 

Vibrion  (vib'ri-on),  «. ;  pi.  vibriones  (vib-ri-o'- 
nez).  [<  F.  vibrion,  <  NL.  vibrio{n-) :  see  Vib- 
rio.] One  of  the  microscopic  motile  filaments 
which  may  be  developed  in  organic  infusions ; 
a  vibrio ;  a  motile  bacterium.    See  Vibrio,  1. 

Vibrionidae  (vib-ri-on'i-de),  B.  jj?.  [NL.,<  Vib- 
rio(n-)  +  -idx.]  A  family  of  microscopic  or- 
ganisms, named  from  the  genus  Vibrio,  and  in- 
cluding some  minute  nematoid  worms  which 
were  confounded  with  certain  microbes.  See 
Vibrio,  3.  Also  called  Vibrionia  and  Vibrionina, 
and  referred  to  the  Infusoria,  as  by  Ehrenberg 
and  by  Dujardin. 

vibrionine  (vib'ri-o-nin),  a.  [<  vibrion  +  4me.J 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  vibrios. 

vibrissa  (vi-bris'a.),  n.j  pi.  vibrissse  (-e).  [NL., 
<  L.  vibrissa,  usually  m  pi.  vibrissee,  the  hairs- 
in  the  nostrils.]  1.  In  mammal.,  one  of  the  long, 
stiff  bristles  which  grow  upon  the  upper  lip  and 
elsewhere  upon  the  head  of  most  mammals ;  a. 
whisker,  as  of  a  cat.  They  are  tactile  organs,  or  feel- 
ers, and  are  sometimes  called  taetlte  hairs  (pUi  taetUes). 
There  is  a  popular  notion  that  the  whiskers  reach  out- 
just  far  enough  on  each  side  to  enable  the  animal  to  judge- 
whether  a  hole  or  other  close  passage  is  large  enough  for 
it  to  pass  through,  and  very  probably  this  is  true  in  many 
cases.  See  cuts  under  mouse,  ocelot,  pa/nther,  sermi,  tiger, 
and  tiger-cat. 

3.  Tnornith.,  a  rictal  bristle;  one  of  the  spe- 
cial set  of  long,  slender,  bristle-like  or  bristly- 
feathers,  devoid  of  vexilla  proper,  which  grow 
in  a  series  along  each  side  of  the  rictus  or  gape 
of  the  mouth  of  many  birds,  as  flycatchers, 
goatsuckers,  and  others,  when  very  long,  as  in  the- 
goatsucker,  they  are  sometimes  called  vCbrissa  pedinata, 
and  may  have  lateral  filaments,  as  in  the  chuck-will's- 
widow.  The  use  of  the  vibrissa  is  supposed  to  be  to  en- 
tangle the  legs  and  wings  of  insects,  and  thus  diminish 
or  prevent  their  struggling  when  caught,  as  the  bristles- 
are  observed  to  be  specially  well  developed  in  insectivorous- 
birds  which  take  their  prey  on  the  wing.  See  cuts  under 
Platyrhynehus,  JlycatcSer,  goatsueker,  and  whippoorwUl. 
3.  In  human  anat.,  one  of  the  hairs  which  grow 
in  the  nostrils. — 4.  In  entom.,  one  of  the  pro- 
jecting lateral  bristles  on  the  upper  border  of 
the  peristomium  or  mouth-cavity  of  certain 
Dij^tera. 

vibroscope  (vi'bro-skopj,  n.  [<  L.  vibrare, 
vibrate,  +  6r.  aiamslv,  view.]  .An  instrumenfe 
for  observing,  or  for  registering,  vibrations. 

Viburnum  (vi-ber'num),  n.  [NL.  (Toumefort,. 
1700),  <  L.  viburnwm,  the  wayfaring-tree.]  1. 
A  genus  of  gamopetalous  plants,  of  the  order 
Caprifolmcese  and  tribe  Sambueese.  it  resembles- 
the  related  genus 
Sambums,  the  el- 
der, in  its  corym- 
bose or  thyrsoid 
inflorescence,  but 
is  distinguished 
by  the  absence  of 
any  piunately  part- 
ed leaves.  There 
are  about  80  spe- 
cies, natives  of  the 
northern  hemi- 
sphere and  of  the 
Andes,  with  a  few 
species  elsewhere  in 
the  southern  hemi- 
sphere and  in  Mad- 
agascar. They  are 
shrubs  or  small 
trees,  usually  with 
opposite  branchlets 
and  large  naked 
buds.  The  leaves 
arepetioled  and  op- 
posite, or  rarely 
whorled  in  threes; 
they  are  entire,  ser- 
rate or  dentate, 
rarely  lobed.  The 
white  or  pinkish 
corymbs  of  flowers  are  somewhat  umbelled  or  panicled,. 
and  are  axillary  or  terminal ;  the  flowers  are  usually  wheel- 
shaped,  with  five  equal  lobes,  and  a  one-  to  three-celled 
ovary  becoming  in  fruit  a  dry  or  fleshy  ovoid  or  globose 
drupe  usually  one-celled  and  containing  a  single  com- 
pressed and  deeply  furrowed  seed.  The  fruit  is  edible 
but  insipid  in  V.  Lentago,  acid  in  V.  Opulus,  astringent 
in  others,  in  which  it  is  said,  however,  to  be  edible  after 
fermentation,  and  to  have  been  made  into  cakes  by  the 
North  American  Indians.  In  several  species,  forming  the- 
section  Opulus  (also  peculiar  in  its  scaly  buds),  the  margi- 
nal flowers,  of  a  broad  flat  inflorescence,  are  enlarged  and 
sterile,  ^ee  cuts  under  hobUe-bush  and  neutral,  and  com- 
pare guelder-rose  and  snowbaU.)  In  the  five  other  sections- 
uie  flowers  are  all  alike,  and  the  winter  buds,  unlike  most 
plants  of  temperate  regions,  are  without  scales.  In  a  few 
Himalayan  and  Chinese  species  (the  section  Solenotinus)< 
the  flowers  are  tubular,  elongated,  and  panicled,  and  in  a-, 
few  others  funneUorm.    Three  species  occur  in  Europe,. 


Flowering  Branch  of  Arrow-wood  (yiiur- 
num  dentatum).    a,  flowers ;  b,  fruits. 
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of  which  V.  Tinus  is  the  laurustinus,  a  winter-flowering 
shrub  of  southern  Europe,  in  Corsica  forming  large  forests, 
-often  cultivated  for  its  ornamental  evergreen  leaves,  white 
blossoms,  and  dark- blue  berries.  V.  OpuiuSt  the  cranberry- 
tree  or  high  cranberry,  in  England  also  known  as  white 
■dogwood,  marsh-  or  water-elder,  and  gaiter-tree,  is  widely 
disused  through  the  north  of  both  continents ;  in  Norway 
it  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  small  wooden  articles, 
of  spirits,  and  of  a  yellow  dye.  For  the  other  Europeau 
species,  V.  Lantatta,  see  waufaring-tree.  Fourteen  species 
-occur  within  the  United  States :  11  in  the  northeast ;  the 
-others,  V.  eUipticum  near  the  Pacific,  V.  densijlorum  and 
V.  obovatum  near  the  South  Atlantic  coast;  V.  acer^folium 
extends  north  to  Fort  Yukon,  V.  paueifiarum  to  Sitka, 
Two  American  species,  V.  Lentago  and  V.  prumfolimn,  be- 
come small  trees.  The  bark  of  several  species  is  used  in 
the  United  States  as  a  domestic  remedy,  and  the  inner  bark 
of  V.'Larttana  is  esteemed  a  vesicant  in  England.  A  bever- 
^e  known  as  Appalachian  tea  is  sometimes  made  from  the 
leaves  of  V.  eaiiinoldes,  an  early-flowering,  thick-leafed 
-species  of  American  swamps.  Several  species  are  known 
as  arrow-wood,  chiefly  7.  dentatum  in  the  north,  V.  moUe 
In  the  south,  V.  dlipticum  in  California.  The  species 
■are  somewhat  widely  known  by  the  generic  name,  espe- 
cially V.  ttcerifoliwm,  the  maple-leafed  viburnum,  or  dock- 
mackie.  The  sweet  viburnum  is  V.  Lentago  (for  which 
see  sheepberry).  V.  nudum  is  known  as  withe-rod,  V.  pruni- 
folium  as  black  haw  or  stag-bush,  and  V.  laniaTwides  as  hob- 
ile-bush  or  American  wa^aring-tree.  The  preceding  are 
-among  the  most  ornamental  of  native  American  shrubs,  ad- 
mired for  their  white  flowers,  usually  compact  habit^  and 
handsome  foliage,  also  for  their  fruit,  a  bright  blue-black 
in  V.  vnmifolium.,  V.  pubeecem,  and  V.  acar^olium,  blue 
in  V.  dentatum  and  V.  mMe,  and  bright-red  in  V.  Opulits; 
-that  of  y.  Lantana  is  an  orange-red  turning  dull-black. 
Garden  varieties  produced  by  cultivation  from  V.  OpuLvs 
are  the  snowball,  or  guelder-rose,  and  the  rose-elder.  V. 
rvgomm  of  the  Canaries,  7.  tomerUosum  (V.  plieatum)  of 
northern  China,  and  V.  cotinifolium  of  Nepal,  are  also  es- 
teemed ornamental  shrubs. 
2.  [I.  c]  A  plant  of  this  genus. 
■vicar  (vii'ar),  n.    [Early  mod.  E.  also  vicker; 

<  ME.  vicar,  viker,  vicair,  vicaire  (also  weary, 
q.  T.),<  OP.  (and  P.)  vicaire  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  vicario, 
CL.  vicarius,  substituted,  delegated,  as  a  noun 
a  substitute,  a  deputy,  vicegerent,  vicar,  proxy, 

<  "vix  (vie-),  found  only  in  oblique  cases  (gen. 
'oicis,  etc.)  and  pi.  vices,  change,  interchange: 
see  vice^.^  1.  A  person  deputed  or  authorized 
to  perform  the  functions  of  another;  a  substi- 
tute in  office :  as,  the  Pope  claims  to  be  vicar 
of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth. 

He  hath  thee  [the  Virgin]  maked  vicaire  and  maistresse 
Of  al  the  world.  Chaucer,  A.  B.  C,  L  140. 

Consider  also  the  presence  of  the  king's  majesty,  God's 
liigh  vicar  in  earth. 

Latimer,  6th  Sermon  bef .  Edw.  YI.,  1649. 

Antichrist  wee  know  is  but  the  Devil's  Vicar. 

Milton,  On  Def .  of  Humb.  Eemonst. 

2.  In  Eng,  eccles.  law,  the  priest  of  a  parish  the 
tithes  of  which  belong  to  a  chapter  or  religious 
house,  or  to  a  layman,  and  who  receives  only 
the  smaller  tithes  or  a  salary.  The  title  is  also 
now  given  to  incumbents  who  would  formerly  have  been 
Imown  aa  perpetual  curates  (see  curate). 

Ye  persons  anrd  vickers  that  haue  cure  and  charge. 

Take  hede  to  the  same,  and  roue  not  at  large. 

Balbees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  354. 

All  Rectors  and  Vickers  of  the  same  deanery  (Bristol). 
English  GUds  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  287. 

The  distinction  therefore  of  a  parson  and  vicar  Is  thi^ : 
the  parson  has  for  the  most  part  the  whole  right  to  all  the 
ecclesiastical  dues  in  his  parish ;  but  a  vicar  has  generally 
an  appropriator  over  him,  entitled  to  the  best  part  of  the 
profits,  to  whom  he  is  in  effect  perpetual  curate,  with  a 
standing  salary.  Blackstone,  Com.,  1.  xl. 

3.  In  the  Bom.  Cath.  Ch.,  an  ecclesiastic  as- 
sisting a  bishop  and  exercising  jurisdiction  in 
Ms  name.  He  cannot  perform  acts  properly  belonging 
to  the  episcopate  nor  collate  to  benefices  without  specifU 
authori^. — Cardinal  vicar,  an  ecclesiastical  dignitaiy 
in  Rome  who,  as  delegate  of  the  Pope,  performs  his  func- 
tions as  local  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Itome. — Lay  Vicar, 
clerk  vicar,  secular  vicar.  See  tej/*.— Vloar  apos- 
tolic, in  Bom.  Cath.  usage,  formerly,  a  bishop,  archbi^op, 
-or  other  ecclesiastic  to  whom  the  Roman  pontiff  dele- 
gated a  portion  of  his  Jurisdiction ;  now,  a  missionary  or 
titular  bishop  stationed  either  in  a  country  where  episco- 
pal sees  have  not  yet  been  established  or  in  one  where 
the  succession  of  Roman  Catholic  bishops  has  been  inter- 
rupted.— Vicar  Cboral,  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng.,  an  assistant 
of  the  canons  or  prebendaries  in  such  parts  of  public 
worship  as  are  penormed  in  the  chancel  or  choir,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  music.  They  may  be  either 
clergymen  or  laymen. 

In  all  cathedrals  of  the  old  foundation  in  England, 
in  St.  David's,  and  in  twelve  Irish  cathedrals,  the  Vicars 
Choral  form  a  distinct  corporation,  the  members  of  which 
vary  in  number  from  twelve  to  three :  these  corporations 
«re  distinct  from  the  chapter  as  regards  property,  but  in 
subjection  to  it  as  to  the  performance  of  the  services. 

Grove,  Diet.  Music,  IV.  260. 
Vicar  forane,  in  Bom.  Cath.  usage,  an  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nitary appointed  by  the  bishop  to  exercise  a  limited  juris- 
diction in  a  partictdar  town  or  district  of  his  diocese.    The 
office  is  analogous  to  that  of  rural  dean.  — Vicar-general, 
in  the  Ch.  of  Eng.,  an  ecclesiastical  ofilcer  who  assists  a 
bishop  or  archbishop  in  the  discharge  of  his  office.    The 
vicar-general  of  a  bishop  is  his  chancellor. 
For  He  that  is  the  Formere  princijpal 
Hath  maked  me  [Nature]  his  vicairc-geTieral 
To  forme  and  peynten  erthely  creatnris. 

Chaucer,  Physician's  Tale,  L  20. 
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And  I  also  find  that  the  following  Vicars  General  or 
Chancellors  to  the  Bishops  of  Norwich  exercised  this 
power  of  Instituting  without  special  powers  in  their  pat- 
ents so  to  do.  Bev.  T.  Tanner  (Ellis's  Lit.  Letters,  p.  831). 
The  very  first  act  of  the  new  supreme  Head  of  the 
Church  of  England  was  to  appoint  a  layman  as  his  Vica/r- 
general.  Nineteenth  Century,  XXTI.  829. 

Vicar  of  (Jesus)  Christ,  a  title  assumed  by  the  Pope 
with  reference  to  his  claim  to  stand  in  the  place  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  possess  his  authority  in  the  church.— Vioar 
■  pensionary,  in  the  Ch.  of  Eng.,  a  clergyman  appointed 
at  a  fixed  stipend  to  serve  a  church  the  tithes  of  which 
belong  to  a  collegiate  foundation. 
vicarage  (vik'ar-aj),  n.  [<  vicar  +  -age.'\  1. 
The  benefloe  of  ai  vioar. 

Mr.  Farebrother's  .  .  .  was  the  oldest  church  in  Mid- 
dlemarch ;  the  living,  however,  was  but  a  vicarage  worth 
barely  four  hundred  a  year. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarcb,  xvi. 

2.  The  house  or  residence  of  a  vicar. —  3.  The 
office,  position,  duties,  or  functions  of  a  vicar. 

My  viearage  is  to  speak  of  his  [Christ's]  compassion  and 
his  tears.  Domie,  Sermons,  xiii. 

Vicarage  tithes.  See  tithed,  2. 
vicarate  (vik'ar-at),  n.  [<  vicar  +  -ate\  Cf. 
vicariate^.']  1.  The  office  or  iurisdiction  of 
vicar;  the  territory  presided  over  by  a  vicar; 
a  vicariate. — 3.  A  number  of  convents  united 
together  under  the  supervision  of  a  oustos  or 
vicar,  but  too  few  to  constitute  a  province. 
Encyc.  Brit. 

vicaress  (vik'ar-es),  n.    [<  vicar  +  -ess.l    A 
female  vicar;  the  wife  of  a  vicar. 
Mother  Austin  was  afterwards  Vicaress  several  years. 
Arehseologia,  ZXYin.  198. 

vicarial  (vi-ka'ri-al),  a.  [<  L.  vicarius,  substi- 
tutedj  vicarious  (see  vicax;  vicarious),  +  -al.'] 

1.  Vicarious;  delegated;  substituted. 
All  deriv'd  and  viearitil  power. 

BUKkwaU,  Sacred  Classics,  H.,  Fref.,  p.  xxix. 

It  has  occurred  to  me,  when  weary  and  vexed  I  have 

myself  gone  to  bed  like  a  heathen,  that  another  has  asked 

forgiveness  for  my  day,  and  safety  for  my  night.    I  don't 

suppose  such  vicarial  piety  will  avail  much. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  vil. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  vicar. 

The  tithes  of  many  things,  as  wood  in  particular,  are  in 
some  parishes  rectorial,  and  in  some  vicarial,  tithes. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  I.  xL 

3.  Holding  the  office  of,  or  acting  as,  a  vicar. 
A  resident  pastor,  either  rectorial  or  vicarial,  either  an 

incumbent  or  a  substitute.      V.  Knox,  Sermons,  VI.  xxvl. 

Vicarian  (vi-ka'ri-an),  n.    [<  LL.  vicarianus,  of 
or  pertaining  to  a'deputy,  <  L.  vicarius,  a  dep- 
uty: Bee  vicar.']    A  substitute;  a  vicar. 
Shall  Balbns,  the  demure  Athenian, 
Dream  of  the  death  of  next  vicarian  f 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Yillainy,  iii.  134. 

vicariate^  (vi-ka'ri-at),  a.   [<  L.  vicarius,  dele- 
gated (see  vicar,  vicarioiis),  +  -ate^.]    Having 
delegated  power;  pertaining  to  such  authority 
and  privilege  as  a  vicar  has. 
The  vicariat  authority  of  our  see. 

Barrow,  Pope's  Supremacy,  vi.  §  10. 

vicariate^  (vi-ka'ri-at),  n.  [<  ML.  vicariatus, 
the  office  of  a  vicar.  <  L.  vicarius,  a  vicar:  see 
vicar  and  -ate3.]  The  office  or  authority  of  a 
vicar;  office  or  power  delegated  by,  or  assumed 
in  place  of,  another;  vicarship;  specifically, 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  vicar  apostolic. 

That  pretended  spiritual  dignity,  ...  or,  as  it  calleth 
itself ,  the  vicanafe  of  Christ.        Lord  North.    {Latham.) 
The  further  pretensions  of  the  Popes  to  the  vicariate 
of  the  Empire  during  interregna  the  Germans  never  ad- 
mitted. Bryee,  Holy  Rom.  Empire,  xiii. 

vicarii,  ».    Plural  of  vicarius. 
vicarious  (vi-ka'ri-us),  a.    [<  L.  vicarius,  that 
supplies  the  place  of  person  or  thing,  substi- 
tuted, delegated,  vicarious:  see  vicar."]    1.  Of 
or  belonging  to  a  vicar  or  substitute ;  deputed; 
delegated:  as,  vicarious  power  or  authority. — 
2.  Acting  for  or  officially  representing  another : 
as,  a  vicarious  agent  or  officer. — 8.  Performed 
or  suffered  for  another. 
The  vicarious  work  of  the  Great  Deliverer.      I.  Taylor. 
All  trouble  and  all  piety  are  vicarious.    They  send  mis- 
sionaries, at  the  cost  of  others,  into  foreign  lands,  to  teach 
observances  which  they  supersede  at  home. 

Landor,  Imag.  Conv.,  Lucian  and  Timotheus. 

4.  In  physiol.,  substitutive:  noting  the  per- 
formance by  one  organ  of  the  functions  nor- 
mally belonging  to  another;  compensatory. — 
Vicarious  menstruation,  a  discharge  ofblood  from  the 
nose,  bowels,  or  other  part  of  the  body  at  the  menstrual 
period,  normal  menstruation  being  absent. — Vicarious 
sacriflce,  in  theol.,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  behalf  and 
in  the  place  of  the  sinner,  in  such  a  way  that  God  accepts 
his  suffering  in  lien  of  the  punishment  which  otherv^e 
must  have  been  Inflicted  on  guilty  man.  L.  Abbott,  Diet 
Rel.  Knowledge.    See  aUmem£nt,  3. 

vicariously  (vi-ka'ri-us-li),  adv.  In  a  vicarious 
manner;  in  the  place  of  another;  by  substitu- 
tion or  delegation.    Bwrke. 
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Bat  such  punishment,  inflicted  not  directly  upon  the 
chief  offender  but  vicariouMy  upon  his  agents,  can  come 
only  after  all  the  barm  has  been  done. 

W.  WUsan,  Cong.  Gov.,  i. 

vicariousness  (vi-ka'ri-us-nes),  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  vicarious. 

Dr.  C^eighton  puts  forward  another  favourite  assertion 

of  the  opponents  of  vaccination — the  vieariousnem  of  zj- 

motio  mortality.  Laruxt,  1889,  XL  176. 

vicarius  (vi-ka'ri-us),  n. ;  pi.  vicarii  (-i).    [L. : 

see  vicar.]    A  substitute;  a  vicar. 

A  new  bye-law  empowering  the  President,  In  his  un- 
avoidable absence,  to  appoint  a  Fellow  of  the  College  who 
has  been  a  Censor  to  act  as  his  vimnvs  was  passed  for  the 
flrst  time.  Lancet,  1880, 1.  274. 

vicarsbip  (vik'ar-ship),  n.     [<  vica/r  +  -ship.] 
The  office  or  ministry  of  a  vioar.    Swift. 
vicaryU,  n.    [<  ME.  vicary,  vikary,  mkery,  vicari, 
<  OP.  vicaire,  etc. :  see  vicar.]    A  vicar. 
The  vykary  of  Welles,  that  thyder  had  sought 
On  the  tenth  day,  that  many  men  dyd  se, 
Where  .iiil.  yere  afore  he  stande  nor  go  mought^ 
Released  he  was  of  part  of  his  infyrmyte. 

Joseph  of  Arimathie(E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  46. 
"  Sir  preest,"  quod  he,  "artow  avieary. 
Or  art  a  person  ?  sey  sooth,  by  my  fey  1 ' 

Chaucer,  ProL  to  Parson's  Tale,  1.  22. 

Vicary2  (vik'a-ri),  re.  [<  vicar  +  -y^.]  A  vicar- 
age :  the  quotation  refers  to  the  once  common 
practice  of  the  patron's  pocketing  the  best  part 
of  the  vicar's  income. 

Pale  Maurus  paid  huge  simonies 
For  his  half  dozen  gelded  vicdries. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villainy,  v.  66. 

vice!  (^^s),  re.  [<  ME.  vice,  vyce,  <  OP.  vice,  P. 
vice  =  Sp.  Pg.  vicio  =  It.  vizio,  <  Ii.  viUum,  ML. 
also  vicium,  a  vice,  fault;  root  uncertain. 
Hence  ult.  vicious,  vitiate.]  1.  Fault;  mis- 
take ;  error :  as,  a  vice  of  method. 

He  with  a  manly  voys  seith  his  message,  .  .  . 
Witbouten  vice  of  sUlable  or  of  lettre. 

Chaucer,  Squire's  Tale,  1.  93. 

2.  An  imperfection ;  a  defect ;  a  blemish :  as, 
a  vice  of  conformation;  a  vice  of  literary  style. 

Myda  hadde  under  bis  longe  heres, 
Growynge  upon  his  heed,  two  asses  eres. 
The  which  vice  he  hidde  as  he  best  myghte. 

Chaucer,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  L  9ft 
Enen  so  parslmonie  and  illiberalitie  are  greater  vices  in 
a  Prince  than  in  a  priuate  person. 

Putten^umt,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  34. 

To  be  wanting  therefore  in  those  principal  affections 

which  respect  the  good  of  the  whole  constitution  must  be 

a  vice  and  imperfection.      Shaftesbury,  Inquiry,  n.  L  §  3. 

Ferocity  and  insolence  were  not  among  the  vices  of  the 

national  character.  Nacamay,  MachiavellL 

3.  Any  immoral  or  evil  habit  or  practice;  evil 
conduct  in  which  a  person  indulges ;  a  partic- 
ular form  of  wickedness  or  depravity;  immoral- 
ity; specifically,  the  indulgence  of  impure  or 
degrading  appetites  or  passions:  as,  the  vice  of 
drunkenness ;  hence,  also,  a  fault  or  bad  trick 
in  a  lower  animal,  as  a  horse. 

This  Baron  was  right  wise,  and  full  of  euell  vyces. 

Merlin  (E.  K  T.  S.),  L  eL 

Lord,  Lord,  how  subject  we  old  men  are  to  this  vice  of 

lying  1  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2.  325. 

When  vices  become  so  notorious  that  they  are  a  reproach 

and  a  by-word  fo  Neighbour  Nations. 

Stmingfieet,  Sermons,  II.  iv. 
Vices  so  splendid  and  alluring  as  to  resemble  virtues. 

Macatuay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 
Him  as  had  no  wice,  and  was  so  free  from  temper  that 
a  infant  might  ha'  drove  him. 

XHckene,  Master  Humphrey's  Clock,  Conclusion. 

Reared  under  an  open  shed,  and  early  habituated  to  the 

sight  of  men,  to  the  sound  and  glitter  of  weapons,  and  to 

all  the  accessories  of  human  life,  the  colt  grows  up  free 

from  vice  or  timidity.  w.  G.  PiUgrave, 

4.  Depravity;  corruption  of  morals  or  man- 
ners: in  a  collective  sense  and  without  a  plu- 
ral :  as,  an  age  of  vice. 

Be  dilligent  for  to  detecte  a  seruaunt  gyven  to  vyce. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  &),  p.  84. 
Vice  is  the  foulest  Prison,  and  In  this 
Not  John,  but  Herod  the  close  Pris'ner  is. 

J.  Beaummit,  ^yoh^  iii.  187. 
Virtue  is  the  Good  and  Vice  the  lU  of  every  one. 

Shaftesbury,  Inqniry,  II.  11.  §  1. 
When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear  sway, 
The  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station. 

Addiion,  Cato,  Iv.  4. 
Civilisation  has  on  the  whole  been  more  successful  in 
repressing  crime  than  in  repressing  vice. 

Lecky,  Enrop.  Morals,  1. 167. 

5.  Depravity  or  corruption  of  the  physical  or- 
ganization; some  morbid  state  of  the  system: 
as,  he  inherited  a  constitutional  vice  wMch  re- 
sulted in  consumption. —  6.  Viciousness;  ug- 
liness ;  misehievousness. 

Half  the  vice  of  the  Slogger's  hitting  is  neutralized,  for 

he  daren  t  lunge  out  freely  for  fear  of  exposing  his  sides. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  ii  5. 
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7.  [cap.]  The  stock  buffoon  in  the  old  English 
moralities,  or  moral  plays,  sometimes  having 
the  name  of  one  speoifie  vice,  as  Fraud,  En/oy, 
Covetoiisness,  sometimes  of  Vice  in  general.  See 
Iniquity,  4. 

Like  to  the  old  Vice,  .  .  . 
Who,  with  dagger  ot  lath. 
In  his  rage  and  his  wrath 
Cries,  ah,  ha  t  to  the  devil. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  iv.  2. 134. 
Now  issued  in  from  the  reareward  madam  Vice,  or  old 
Inlqnitie,  with  a  lath  dagger  painted,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  old  Vice  in  a  comedy. 

Owfe's  Almanacke  (1618),  p.  12.    (Korea.) 
When  every  great  man  had  his  Vice  stand  by  him 
In  his  long  coat,  shaking  his  wooden  dagger. 

B.  Jonaon,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  i,  1. 
=Syn.  3and4.  InCmity,  eta.  See  crime. 
Tice^,  n.  and  v.  See  rtsei. 
^ce^  (vis),  n.  [<  vice-,  prefix,  in  the  words 
concerned.]  A  vice-chairman,  vice-president, 
or  other  substitute  or  deputy,  the  principal  or 
primary  officer  being  indicated  by  the  context. 

The  governor  .  .  .  was  a  more  imposing  personage  than 
his  Vice,  and  was  robed  in  character  with  his  greater 
pretensions.  £,  Tames,  Americans  in  Japan,  p.  167. 

The  company  .  .  .  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  were  all 
seated  in  the  great  room  ot  the  Blue  Lion  Inn,  Muggle- 
ton— Mr.  Dumkins  acting  as  chairman,  and  Mr.  Luffey 
officiating  as  vice.  Dickens,  Pickwick,  viL 

vice*  (vi'se),  prep.  [<  L;  vice,  in  the  place  (of), 
instead  (of)  (followed  by  a  genitive),  abl.  of 
*vix,  gen.  mds,  etc.,  change,  alternation,  akin 
to  (jr.  dKeiv,  yield,  AS.  wican,  etc.,  yield:  see 
meak,  wiok\  wicker.'}  In  the  place  of ;  instead 
of:  a  Latin  noun  used  in  a  position  -which 
gives  it,  as  transferred  to  English,  the  effect  of 
a  preposition  governing  the  following  noun: 
as,  Lieutenant  A  is  gazetted  as  captain,  vice 
Captain  B  promoted. 

vice-  (vis).  [<  OTCe*.  Hence  vice^.  This  prefix 
appears  as  vis-,  formerly  also  vi-,  in  viscount.^ 
A  prefix  denoting,  in  the  word  compounded  with 
it,  one  who  acts  in  place  of  another,  or  one  who 
is  second  in  rank:  as,  wee-president,  wee-chan- 
cellor. It  is  sometimes  used  alone  as  a  noun,  the  word 
for  which  it  stands  being  indicated  by  the  context.  Vice- 
in  some  cases  indicates  a  deputy  appointed  by  the  princi- 
pal  officer  or  authority,  and  receiving  his  power  by  delega- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  a  vicero^^  or  vicegerent ;  and  in  other 
cases  it  indicates  an  alternative  officer,  alternate,  or  sub- 
stitute appointed  or  elected  by  the  same  power  as  the  pri- 
mary officer,  and  receiving  his  power  not  by  delegation.but 
directly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  primary  officer,  and 
having  no  power  to  act  in  place  of  the  primary  officer  ex- 
cept in  case  of  a  vacancy  or,  it  may  be,  absence  or  disabil- 
ity, in  which  case  he  acts  not  under  the  direction  of  the 
primary  officer,  but  independently  as  a  substitute.  This 
is  the  nature  of  the  office  of  vice-president  or  vice-chair- 
man. 

vice-admiral  (vis-ad 'mi-ral),  n.  A  degree  of  the 
rank  of  admiral.    See  a&iral,  2. 

The  vice-admiral  in  the  middle  of  the  fleet,  with  a  great 
squadron  of  gallies,  struck  sail  directly. 

Knolles,  Hist.  Turks. 

vice-admiralty  (vis-ad'mi-ral-ti),  n.  The  of- 
fice of  a  vice-admiral ;  a  vice-admiralty  court. 
— vice-admiralty  courts,  tribunals  established  in  Brit- 
ish possessions  beyond  the  seas,  with  jurisdiction  over 
maritime  causes,  Including  those  relating  to  prize. 

vice-agent  (vis-a'jent),  ».  One  who  acts  for 
another;  especially,  a  subordinate  agent;  the 
agent  of  an  agent. 

She  cannot  content  the  Lord  with  performance  of  his 
discipline  that  hath  at  her  side  a  vassal  whom  Satan  hath 
made  his  viceagemt  to  cross  whatsoever  the  faithful  should 
do.      Tertvllian,  quoted  in  Hooker's  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  41. 

vice-bitten  (vis'bit'''n),  a.  Corrupted  with  vice ; 
given  over  to  evil  courses. 
A  man  vice-bitten. 
Sieluardeon,  Sir  Charles  Orandison,  TI.  181.    (Davies.) 

vice-chairman  (vis-char'man),  n.  An  alternate 
chairman.    See  vice-. 

vice-chairmanship  (^s- char 'man -ship),  n. 
[<  vice-chairman  +  -ship.']  The  office  or  duties 
of  a  vice-chairman. 

vice-chamberlain  (vis-cham'b6r-lam),  n.  The 
deputy  of  a  chamberlain;  in  the  royal  house- 
hold of  England,  the  deputy  of  the  lord  cham- 
berlain. 

The  chamberlains  [at  Worcester]  are  annually  elected, 
«t  the  same  time  aa  the  mayor  and  aldermen.  .  .  .  Their 
business,  which  is  performed  by  a  deputy  called  a  Viee- 
thcumberlain,  is  to  receive  the  rents  and  keep  all  the  ac- 
counts of  the  corporation. 

Nunielp.  Carp.  Reports,  1835,  p.  164. 

vice-chancellor  (vis-chan'sel-or),  n.  The  dep- 
uty or  substitute  of  a  chancellor.  Specifically— 
(a)  One  of  three  judges  in  the  chancery  di^sion  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  in  England,  holding  a  separate 
court,  whose  decisions  are  subject  to  appeal  to  the  lords 
justices  of  appeal  and  to  the  House  of  Lords,  of  whicb^he 
lord  chanceUor  is  head.  There  is,  besides,  a  vice-chan- 
cellor of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland ;  the  judge  of 
the  local  Court  of  Chancery  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  is 
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also  styled  vice-chanceUar.  Q>)  An  officer  of  a  university 
who  in  the  older  institutions  is  generally  empowered  to 
discharge  the  duties  ot  the  chancellor,  and  is  in  fact  the 
administrative  officer. 

I .  .  .  tarried  out  the  whole  Act  in  St.  Marie's,  the  long 
speeches  of  the  Proctors,  the  Vice-Chancellar,  the  severall 
Professors.  Evelyn,  Diary,  July  10, 1654. 

I  have  received  your  Letter,  with  the  enclosed  from  the 
Viee-ChaTicellour  and  Heads  of  your  famous  University, 
myself  an  unfit  object  in  such  manner  to  be  saluted  by 
such  reverend  persons. 

Thomas  Adams,  in  Ellis's  Lit.  Letters,  p.  147. 
(c)  In  the  Rom.  Oath.  Ch.,  the  cardinal  at  the  head  of  the 
department  of  the  Roman  chancery  which  drafts  and  ex- 
pedites the  bulls  and  briefs  by  which  the  mind  of  the  Pope 
Is  made  known  to  Christendom,  or  to  particular  suitors. 
Bam.  Cath.  Diet,  p.  241.—  AsseBBOr  of  the  vice-cliaii- 
cellor.    See  assessor. 

vice-chancellorship  (vis-ch&n'sel-gr-ship),  n. 
[<  vice-chancellor  +  -ship.']  The  office  or  dignity 
of  a  vice-chancellor. 

They  have  great  expectations  from  your  Viee-Chaneel- 
lorship  [at  Oxford],  which  I  hope  is  not  far  off. 

E.  Gibson,  in  Ellis's  Lit.  Letters,  p.  236. 

He  [the  German  chancellor]  is  thus,  in  effect,  ultimately 

responsible  in  every  case — even  for  the  non-exercise  of 

his  office.    The  vuse-chancellarsldp  is  only  a  convenience. 

W.  Wilson,  State,  §426. 

vicecomest  (vl'''se-k6'mez),  n.;  pi.  vicecomites 

(-kom'i-tez).    [}llli.:aee  viscount.]    A  viscount 

or  sheriff. 

These  Portgraves  are  also  in  divers  Records  called  Vice- 
comites,  Vicounties,  or  Sherifles,  as  being  under  an  Earle ; 
for  that  they  then,  as  since,  used  that  office  as  the  Sher- 
iSes  of  London  doe  till  this  day. 

Stow,  Survey  of  London  (ed.  1633),  p.  636. 
Even  before  his  recognition  as  mayor,  his  signature, 
when  he  signs  a  document,  comes  first  on  the  roll  Edter  that 
of  the  vteecomes. 

Quoted  in  The  Academy,  March  14, 1891,  p.  260. 

vice-constable  (vis-kun'sta-bl),  n.  A  deputy 
constable. 

Sir  Ralph  Ashton  was  accordingly  appointed  Vice-Con- 
stable  hac  vice,  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Lord  High 
Constable  for  the  particular  emergency. 

J.  Qairdner,  Richard  IIL,  iv. 

vice-consul  (vis-kon'sul),  n.  One  who  acts  in 
the  place  of  a  consul ;  a  subordinate  officer  to 
whom  special  consular  functions  are  delegated 
in  a  district  already  under  the.  general  super- 
vision of  a  consul,  or  to  whom  consular  func- 
tions are  assigned  in  a  district  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  require  the  presence  of  a  consul. 
The  Europeans  have  their  vice-consuls  and  factors  here 
to  transact  their  business,  and  letters  are  brought  regu- 
larly from  Alexandria  by  land,  to  be  sent  by  boats  to  Cairo. 
Pocoohe,  Description  of  the  East,  1. 14. 

vice-consulship  (vis-kon'sul-ship),  n.     [<  vice- 
consul  +  -ship.]    The  office  or  duties  of  a  vice- 
consul. 
The  vice-comiulship  was  soon  after  filled. 

E.  H.  Yates,  Fifty  Years  of  London  Life. 

vice-dean  (vis-den'),  n.  1.  In  British  cathe- 
drals, a  canon  annually  chosen  to  represent  the 
dean  in  his  absence. —  2.  A  subdean. 
Vicegerency  (vis-je'ren-si),  n.  [<  vicegeren(t) 
+■  -cy.]  The  office  of  a  vicegerent;  deputed 
power. 

To  the  great  vicegerency  I  grew, 
Being  a  title  as  supreme  as  new. 
Drayton,  Legend  ot  Thomas  Cromwell,  st.  64. 
Vicegerency  and  deputation  under  God.  South. 

Pope  poisoned  pope,  contending  for  God's  vicegerency. 
Landar,  Imag.  Conv.,  Archdeacon  Hare  and  Landor. 
Is  yonder  squalid  peasant  all 
That  this  proud  nursery  could  breed 
For  God's  vicegerency  and  stead  ? 

Emerson,  Monadnoc. 

vicegerent  (vis-je'rent),  o.  and».  [<  OP.  vice- 
gerent, P.  viceg6rentl'<.  ML.  vicegerent  t-)s,  vicege- 
rent; as  vice-  +  gerent.]  I.  a.  Having  or  ex- 
ercising delegated  power ;  acting  in  the  place 
of  another,  as  by  substitution  or  deputation. 
Under  his  great  vicegerent  reign  abide 
United,  as  one  individual  soul. 

WMan,  P.  L.,  v.  609. 

II.  «.  An  officer  deputed  by  a  superior  or 
by  proper  authority  to  exercise  the  powers  of 
the  higher  authority;  one  having  a  delegated 
power;  a  deputy;  a  vicar. 

All  Protestants  hold  that  Christ  in  his  Church  hath  left 
no  Vicegerent  of  his  Power ;  but  himself  without  Deputy 
is  the  only  Head  therof,  governing  it  from  Heaven. 

Milton,  Free  Commonwealth. 

Distant  nations  looked  on  the  Pope  as  the  vicegerent  of 
the  Almighty,  the  oracle  of  the  All-wise. 

Macavlay,  Machiavelli. 

The  temporal  sword  came  too  often  into  collision  with 
the  spiritual — the  divine  vicegerent  at  Westminster  with 
the  divine  i^cegerent  at  Rome.    Stuihs,  Const.  Hist.,  §461. 

vice-governor  (vis-guv'er-nor) ,  n.  A  deputy 
governor;  a  lieutenant-governor. 

The  vice-governor  of  the  islands  was  invited  on  one  oc- 
casion to  dme  on  board  the  "  Marchesa." 

Edinburgh  Bee.,  CLXVI.  322. 
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vice-king  (vis-king'},  n.  One  who  acts  in  the 
place  of  a  king ;  a  viceroy. 

I  shall  most  sojourn  in  Normandy ; 
And  thou  be  my  vice-king  in  England. 

Tennyson,  Harold,  ii.  2. 

About  that  time,  Tamases^  the  vice-king,  became  prom- 

ment  as  a  rebel.  The  Century,  YYYVTTT  24. 

vice-legate  (vis-leg'at),  n.  A  subordinate  or 
deputy  legate.    Smollett, 

viceman,  n.    See  viseman. 

vicenary  (yis'e-na-ri),  a.  [<  L.  vicenarius,  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  number  twenty,  <  vieeni, 
rarely  vigeni,  twenty  each,  distributive  of  vi" 
ginti,  twenty:  see  twenty.]  Belonging  to  or 
consisting  of  twenty. 

vicennial  (vi-sen'i-al),  a.  [Cf.  P.  vicennal  = 
Sp.  vicenal  =  Pg.  vicennal  =  It.  vicennale,  <  LL. 
vicennalis,  of  twenty  years,  <  L.  vicemiium,  a  pe- 
riod of  twenty  years,  <  vioies,  twenty  times  (< 
viginti,  twenty),  -I-  anrms,  year.]  1.  Lasting  or 
continuing  twenty  years:  as,  a  vicennial  char- 
ter or  license. — 3.  Happening  once  in  twenty 
years:  as,  a  vicennial  commemoration.— vicen- 
nial prescription,  in  Scots  law,  a  prescription  of  twenty 
years  :  one  of  the  lesser  prescriptions,  pleadable  against 
holograph  bonds  not  attested  by  witnesses. 

vice-presidency  (vis-prez'i-den-si),  n.  [<  vice- 
presiden(t)  -I-  -e^.]  The  office  or  term  of  vice- 
president. 

Each  party  holds  during  that  summer  a  great  conven- 
tion composed  of  party  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  and  nominates  the  candidates  of  its  choice  for  the 
presidency  and  viee-preeCdency. 

W.  Wilson,  The  State,  §  1099. 

vice-president  (vis-prez'i-dent),  n.  An  officer 
who  is  selected  in  advance  to  fill  the  presiden- 
tial office  in  case  of  the  death,  disability,  or 
absence  of  the  president.  The  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  is  chosen  by  the  electors  at  the'  same  time 
with  the  President ;  on  the  resignation,  removal,  death, 
or  disability  of  the  latter  he  succeeds  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent. He  is,  unless  he  has  succeeded  to  the  Presidency 
aa  above,  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate. 

vice-presidentship  (vis-prez'i-dent-ship),  n.  [< 
vice-president  ■¥  -ship.]  The  office  of  vice-presi- 
dent; vice-presidency. 

The  vice-presidentship  being  a  sinecure,  a  second-rate 
man  agreeable  to  the  wire-pullers  is  always  smuggled  in. 
The  chance  of  succession  to  the  presidentship  is  too  dis- 
tant to  be  thought  of.  Bagehot,  Eng.  Const.,  p.  76. 

vice-principal  (vis-prin'si-pal),  n.  A  deputy  or 
assistant  principal :  as,  the  iice-prindpal  of  an 
academy. 

vice-q,ueen  (vis-kwen'),  n.  A  woman  who  rules 
as  the  substitute  or  deputy  of  a  king  or  of  a 
queen ;  a  viceroy's  wife.  See  vice-king.  [Rare.] 
[It  was]  their  [the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Lome's] 
common  wish  that  they  should  proceed  to  India  as  Viceroy 
and  Vicequeen;  .  .  .  but  there  were  political  objections 
to  the  step.  T.  B.  S.  Escott,  Society  in  London,  1. 11. 

vice-rector  (vis-rek'tor),  n.  [ML.  vicerector;  as 
vice-  +  rector.]    A  deputy  or  assistant  rector. 

Wesel  was  one  of  the  professors  at  Erfurt  between  1445 
and  1456,  and  was  vice-rector  in  1458. 

Eneyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  603. 

viceregal  (vis-re'gal),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  a 
viceroy  or  viceroyalty :  as,  viceregal  power. 

In  Manitoba  there  are  separate  Roman  Catholic  schools, 
and  these  might  be  protected  under  the  same  statute 
[British  North  America  Act]  by  the  Viceregal  veto. 

Sir  C.  W.  DUke,  Probs.  of  Greater  Britain,  i.  2. 

vice-regent  (vis-re'jent),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to,  or  occupying  the  position  of,  a 
vice-regent. 

The  [German]  Emperor's  own  will  or  that  of  the  vice-re- 
gent Chancellor  is  the  real  centre  and  source  of  all  policy  ; 
the  heads  of  department  are  ministers  of  that  will. 

W.  Wilson,  The  State,  §  1149. 

II.  n.  A  deputy  regent;  one  who  acts  in  the 
place  of  a  ruler,  governor,  or  sovereign. 

The  five  Ephors  (or  Overseers,  for  such  is  the  meaning  of 
the  title)  were  originally  mere  deputies  of  the  kings,  ap- 
pointed to  assist  them  in  the  performance  of  their  judicial 
duties,  to  act  as  vice-regents  in  the  absence  of  their  royal 
principals :  ...  in  short,  to  serve  in  all  things  as  the  as- 
sistants of  the  kings.  W.  Wilson,  The  State,  §  104. 

viceroy  (vis'roi),  ».  [<  OP.  viceroy,  P.  viceroi 
=  Pg.  vicerei  =  It.  viceri,  <  ML.  vicerex,  viceroy ; 
us  vice- +  roy.]  1.  A  vice-king;  the  governor 
of  a  kingdom  or  colony,  who  rules  in  the  name 
of  the  king  (or  queen),  as  the  deputy  of  the 
sovereign :  as,  the  viceroy  of  India  or  of  Ireland. 

This  Cittie  [Caer,  Cairo]  standeth  in  the  land  of  Egipt, 
and  is  vnder  the  gouernment  of  the  great  Turke.  And 
there  is  a  king  oner  the  saide  Cittie,  who  is  called  the 
king  of  the  great  Caer,  and  ye  Wile  Boy  or  Lieftenant  to 
the  great  Tinrke.        E.  Webbe,  Travels  (ed.  Arber),  p.  21. 

We  are  so  far  from  having  a  king  that  even  the  viceroy 
is  generally  absent  four  fifths  of  his  time.  Sur^ft. 

2.  The  arohippus,  a  handsomely  colored  Amer- 
ican butterfly,  Sasilarchia  archippus,  formerly 
known  as  lAmeniUs  disippus.    it  is  orange-red  with 
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black  markings.  Its  larva  feeds  on  willow,  poplar,  and 
plnm,  and  hibernates  in  leaf -tolls.  It  mimics  in  the  adult 
state  (suppoaably  tor  protection)  the  large  cosmopolitan 
Aiwma  xiexipput.  See  cut  under  dmj>pu8.  S.H.SeuMer. 
Viceroval  (vis-roi'al),  a.  [<  viceroy  +  -al,  after 
royal.}  Pertaining  to  a  viceroy  or  to  vioeroy- 
alty. 

A  mceroyal  government  was  expressly  created  for  it 
[Buenos  Ayres,  in  1777]. 
Mrs.  Horace  Manti,  Life  in  the  Argentine  Kepnb.,  p.  122. 

Ticeroyalty  (-rts-roi'al-ti),  n.  [=P.  viceroyauU; 
as  viceroyal  +  -%.]  "The  dignity,  office,  or  ju- 
risdiction of  a  viceroy.    Addison. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  Viceroyalty  there  might  be  a 
difference  of  opinion.  Nineteenth  Century,  xyx.  38. 

viceroysMp  (vis'roi-ship),  «.  [<  viceroy  + 
-ship.']  The  dignity,  office,  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
viceroy;  viceroyalty.    Fuller. 

vice-sheriff  (vis-sher'if),  n.    A  deputy  sheriff. 

Sir  William  Martyn,  who  had  been  elected  .  .  .  Imight 

of  the  shire  for  Devon,  petitioned  the  council  against  the 

undue  return  made  by  the  vice-tAert^,  who  had  substituted 

another  name.  Stums,  Const.  Hist.,  §  423. 

Tice-treasurer  (vis-trezh'ur-fer),  n.  A  deputy 
or  assistant  treasurer. 

'vice-treasurership  (vis-trezh'ur-er-ship),  n. 
[<  vice-treasurer  +  -ship.]  The'office  or  duties 
of  a  vice-treasurer. 

So  many  things  are  vacant  and  no  acceptors ;  Treasury, 
Navy  vacant ;  Vice-Treasurership  of  Ireland,  with  several 
other  things  that  is  amazing,  goes  begging. 

Quoted  in  Tlie  Academy,  March  7, 1891,  p.  225. 

vicetyt  (vi'se-ti),  n.   [<  OTcei  -1-  -ty  (after  nicety, 
etc.).]    Fault;  defect;  imperfection. 
Old  Sherewood's  vicety. 

B.  Jonson,  Love's  Welcome  at  Welbeclc 

vice  versa  (vi'se  vfer'sa).  [L. :  vice,  abl.  of 
*vi!C,  change,  alternation,  alternate  order  (see 
vice*) ;  versa,  abl.  fern,  of  versus,  pp.  of  vertere, 
turn,  turn  aliout :  see  verse^.]  The  order  being 
changed.  The  phrase  has  the  complete  force  of  a  prop- 
osition, being  as  much  aa  to  say  that  upon  a  transposition 
of  antecedents  the  consequents  are  also  transposed. 

This  very  important  paper  is  an  investigation  of  the 
simple  illusion  which  makes  a  light  weight  lifted  after  a 
heavy  one  seem  disproportionately  light,  and  vice  versa. 
Amefr.  Jour.  Psychol.,  H.  650. 

vice-warden  (vis-w&r'dn),  ».  A  deputy  war- 
den. 

Scawen,  a  Cornish  writer  and  Vice-Warden  of  the  Stan- 
naries. Nineteenth  Century,  XXII.  690. 

Vicia  (vis'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Bivinus,  1691),  <  L. 
vieia,  a  vetch':  see  vetch.]  A  genus  of  legumi- 
nous plants,  the  vetches,  of  the  suborder  PopiZi- 
onacese,  type  of  the  tribe  Viaese.  it  is  character- 
ized by  a  stamen-tube  oblique  at  the  apex,  an  ovary  with 
many  (rarely  with  two)  ovules,  and  a  style  which  is  mostly 
filiform  and  more  or  less  beaked,  usually  with  a  terminu 
dorsal  tuft.  About  200  species  have  been  described,  of 
which  probably  not  over  100  are  well  defined.  They  are 
widely  distributed  through  north  temperate  regions  and 
South  America;  one  species,  V.  saliva,  long  cultivated, 
is  now  naturalized  within  the  southern  hemisphere  in 
the  Old  World.  They  are  chiefiy  tendril-climbers,  rarely 
spreading  herbs,  or  somewhat  erect.  The  flowers  are 
usually  blue,  violet,  or  yellowish.  The  fruit  is  a  com- 
pressed two-valved  pod  with  globose  seeds.  The  species 
are  known  in  general  as  vetch.  V.  sativa  is  cultivated  in 
the  Old  World  as  a  fodder-crop,  also  under  the  names  of 
fitches,  tares,  and  lints;  16  or  more  other  species  are  also 
useful  for  forage.  (Seetare^.)  Several  species  are  valued 
for  their  seeds,  especially  V.  Faba  (F<Aa  vulgaris),  the 
horse-bean  of  Old  World  cultivation  (for  which  see  Faba, 
leanl,  llazagan).  V.  gigantea  (V.  SOehmsis),  a  tall,  ro- 
bust pnrple-fiowered  climber  growing  from  San  IVan- 
cisco  to  Sitka,  produces  seeds  which  when  young  resem- 
ble green  peaa  in  size  and  taste.  Nine  species  are  na- 
tives of  England,  72  of  Europe,  about  10  m  the  United 
States,  besides  a  few  in  Mexico ;  3  species  (mentioned  un- 
der tore)  are  locally  naturalized  in  the  United  States ;  3 
only  are  native  to  the  Central  States,  of  which  V.  Ameri- 
cana (Bee  pea-vine)  extends  west,  V.  Cracca  north,  and  V. 
CaroliniaTui  east ;  the  last,  the  Carolina  vetch,  is  a  delicate 
plant  with  graceful  secund  racemes  of  small  lavender  flow- 
ers ;  V.  Cracca,  the  tufted  vetch,  or  cow- vetch,  is  also  native 
in  the  Old  World,  and  is  much  admired  for  its  densely 
flowered  racemes,  which  are  flrst  blue,  and  turn  purple. 
See  cuts  under  FcUia,  mueronulaie,  plumule,  pod,  and  vetch. 

Viciatet,  "•  *•  -^  obsolete  spelling  of  vitiate. 
Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  636. 

Viciese  (vi-si'f-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Bronn,  1822),  < 
Vicia  +  -esB.]  '  A  tribe  of  leguminous  plants,  of 
the  suborder  Fapilionacese;  the  vetch  tribe,  it 
is  characterized  by  a  herbaceous  stem,  leaves  abruptly 
pinnate,  continued  into  a  simple  or  branching  tendril  or 
bristle,  and  with  their  leaflets  commonly  minutely  toothed 
at  the  apex.  Their  stipules  are  usually  foliaceous,  oblique, 
or  half-sagittate;  their  flowers  axillary  and  few,  solitary 
or  racemed ;  their  seeds  with  a  funiculus  expanded  above, 
the  cotyledons  thick  and  fleshy  and  not  appearing  above 
the  ground  in  germination.  The  6  genera  include  most 
of  the  plants  known  as  pea  and  vetch— the  genera  Cicer, 
Lens,  and  Pisum  belongmg  exclusively  to  the  Old  World, 
Vicia  (the  type),  Lathyrus,  and  Abrue  also  to  the  New. 

vicinage  (vis'i-naj),  n.  [Formerly  also  voisinage 
(the  form  vicindge  being  made  to  agree  with 
vicinity,  etc.);  <  OF.  voisinage,  veisinage,  F. 
voisinage,  neighborhood,  <  veisin,  F.  voisin,  near. 
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neighboring,<  L.  vicinus,  near,  neighboring:  see 
vicine,  and  ef.  vicinity.]  1.  The  place  or  places 
adjoining  or  near;  neighborhood;  vicinity. 

That  soul  that  makes  itself  an  object  to  sin,  and  invites 
an  enemy  to  view  its  possessions,  and  live  in  the  vicinage, 
loves  the  Bin  itself.      Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  L 109. 

The  Protestant  gentry  of  the  vicinage. 

Macavlay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xu. 

I  live  in  a  vicinage  beloved  by  nightingales,  and  where 
they  often  keep  me  awake  at  night. 

Mortimer  CoUins,  Thoughts  in  my  Garden,  IL  104. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  a  neighbor  or  of  be- 
ing neighborly. 

Civil  war  had  broken  up  all  the  usual  ties  of  vidna^e  and 
good  neighbourhood.  Scott. 

Common  because  of  vicinage.    See  common,  i. 

vicinal  (vis'i-nal),  a.  [<  F.  vicinal  =  It.  vicimale, 
<  L.  vidnalis,  neighboring,  <  vicin/us,  neighbor- 
ing: see  »M»Ke.]  Near;  neighboring.  [Rare.] — 
Vicinal  planes,  in  minerai. ,  planes  whose  position  varies 
very  little  from  certain  prominent  fundamental  planes: 
for  example,  the  planes  of  the  cube  in  fluor-spar  are  some- 
times replaced  by  the  vicinal  planes  of  atetnihexahedron, 
which  arevery  nearly  coincident  with  those  of  the  cube,and 
hence  are  called  vtaTUtJ.— Vidnal  surface.  See  surface. 

vicinet  (vis'in),  a.  [==  OF.  veisin,  F.  voisin  = 
Sp.  vedno  =  Pg.  vieinho  =  It.  vidno,  <  L.  vici- 
nus, near,  nei^boring  (as  a  noun  vidnus,  m., 
vidna,  f .,  a  neighbor),  Et. '  of  the  (same)  village, 
quarter,  or  street, '  <  mcu3,  a  village,  quarter  of 
a  city,  street :  see  wick.]    Same  as  vidnal. 

For  duetie  and  conscience  sake  towards  -  God,  vnder 
whose  mercifull  hand  nauigantsaboue  all  other  creatures 
naturally  bee  most  nigh  andvunne. 

HaMuyt's  Voyages,  I.  229. 

Fride  and  envy  are  too  uncivil  for  a  peaceable  city ;  the 
one  cannot  endure  a  vicine  prosperity,  nor  the  other  a  su- 
perior eminency.  Bea.  T.  Adams,  Works,  n.  321. 

vicinity  (vi-sin'i-ti),  n.  [<  OF.  vidniU  =  It. 
vidnitd,,  <  L.  vidmta(t-)s,  <  vid/nus,  near,  neigh- 
boring: see  vidne.]  1.  The  quality  of  being 
near;  nearness  in  place;  propinquity;  prox- 
imity. 
The  abundance  and  vicirtity  of  country  seats.        Suiift. 

3.  Neighborhood;  surrounding  or  adjoining 
space,  djstrict,  c«r  country. 

Gravity  alone  murit  have  carried  them  downwards  to  the 
ticinUy  of  the  sun. 

BerMey,  Sermon  vli.,  A  Confutation  of  Atheism. 

Communipaw  .  .  .  is  one  of  the  numerous  little  villages 

in  the  vicinity  of  this  most  beautiful  of  cities  [New  York]. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  100. 

3.  Nearness  in  intercourse;  close  relationship. 
Their  [the  bishops']  vidmty  and  relation  to  oar  blessed 
Lord.  Jer.  Taylor,  Episcopacy  Asserted,  S  40. 

— Syn.  Proximity,  etc.  See  neighbortiood. 
viciosity  (vish-i-os' j-ti),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  vid- 
ositee;  <  L.  vil!iositd(t-)s,  <  viUosus,  vicious:  see 
vidous.]  Depravity;  viciousness;  vice;  lack  of 
purity,  as  of  language  or  style.  Also  spelled 
viHosity. 

In  which  respect  it  may  come  to  passe  tliat  what  the 
Grammarian  setteth  downe  for  a  vieiosUee  in  speach  may 
become  a  vertue  and  no  vice. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  129. 

vicious  (vish'us),  a.  [Formerly  also  vitious;  < 
MB.  vidous,  <  OF.  vidous,  vitious,  videus,  F. 
stcjetta;  =Pr.  vidos  =  Sp.  Pg.  vicioso  =  It.  mei- 
oso,  <  L.  vitiosus,  faulty,  vicious,  <  viUmn,  f atdt, 
vice:  seewcei.]  1.  Characterized  by  vice  or 
imperfection;  faulty;  defective. 

Some  vicious  mole  of  nature.       Shak.,  Hamlet,  L  4.  24. 

Their  [the  logicians']  form  of  Induction  ...  is  utterly 
vicious  and  incompetent. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  iL 

If  a  creature  be  self-neglectful,  and  insensible  of  danger, 
or  if  he  want  such  a  degree  of  passion  in  any  kind  as  is 
useful  to  preserve,  sustain,  or  defend  himself,  this  must 
certainly  be  esteem'd  vUioui,  in  regard  of  the  design  and 
end  of  Nature.  Shafietlnay,  Inquiry,  IL  i.  §  3. 

Mannerism  is  pardonable,  and  is  sometimes  even  agree- 
able, when  the  manner,  though  vieimu,  is  natural. 

Macaulay,  Boswell's  Johnson. 

2.  Addicted  to  vice ;  habitually  transgressing 
moral  law ;  depraved;  profligate ;  wicked. 

Happy  the  Roman  state,  where  it  was  lawful. 
If  our  own  sons  were  vicious,  to  choose  one 
Out  of  a  virtuous  stocl^  though  of  poor  parents. 
And  make  him  noble.    Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  L  3. 
Wycherley  .  .  .  appears  to  have  led,  during  a  long 
course  of  years,  that  most  wretched  life,  the  life  of  a 
vicioui  old  boy  about  town. 

Macaulay,  Comic  Dramatists  of  the  Bestoration. 

"I  Imow  his  liaunts,  but  I  don't  know  his  friends,  Fen- 

dennis,"  the  elder  man  said.    "I  don't  think  they  are 

vicious  so  much  as  low."  Thackeray,  Philip,  v. 

3.  Contrary  to  moral  principles  or  to  rectitude ; 
perverse;  pernicious;  evil;  bad. 

For  which  cause  Sichard  lohnson  caused  the  English, 
by  his  rtcfotujiuing,  to  bee  worse  accounted  of  then  the 
Itusses.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  391. 

Eveiy  vicious  action  must  be  self-injurious  and  ilL 

Shaftesbury,  Inquiry,  IL  ii..  Conclusion. 
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When  vicious  passions  and  impulses  are  very  strong,  it 
is  idle  to  tell  the  sufferer  that  he  would  be  more  happy  if 
his  nature  were  radically  different  from  what  it  is. 

Leeky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  63. 

4.  Impure;  foul;  vitiated:  as,  »Jc»oi«*  humors. 
—  5.  Faulty;  incorrect;  not  pure;  corrupt-  as, 
a  vidous  style. 

Whateoeuer  transgressed  those  lymits,  they  counted  it 
for  vUioux;  and  thereupon  did  set  downe  a  manner  of 
regiment  in  all  speech  generally  to  be  obserued,  consist- 
ing in  size  pointes. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  130. 

It  is  a  mcimis  use  of  speech  to  take  out  a  substantive 
kernel  from  its  content  and  call  that  its  object. 

W.  James,  Prin.  of  Psychology,  I.  275. 

6.  Not  well  broken  or  trained;  given  to  ob- 
jectionable tricks :  said  of  an  animal. 

He  was,  in  fact,  noted  for  preferring  vicious  animals, 
given  to  all  kinds  of  tricks,  which  kept  the  rider  in  con- 
-  stant  risk  of  his  neck.        .    Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  439.  . 

7.  Characterized  by  severity;  virulent;  malig- 
nant; spiteful:  as,  a  ricioMS  attack.  [CoUoq.] 
—Vicious  circle.  See  ctrcfe.— Vicious  Intromission. 
See  intromission,  3.— Vicious  syllogism,  a  fallacy  or 
sophism. — Vicious  union,  the  knitting  of  the  two  frag- 
ments of  a  broken  bone  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  deform- 
ity of  the  limb  or  marked  interierence  with  its  function. 
=  Syn.  2  and  3.  Wicked,  Dmraved,  etc.  (see  mmtjurf), 
unprincipled,  licentious,  profligate.— 6.  Kefraotoiy,  ugly. 

viciously  (vish'us-li),  adv.  In  a  vicious  man- 
ner. Specifically — (o)  In  amanner  contrary  to  rectitude, 
virtue,  or  purity:  as,  a  vicioudy  inclined  person.  (6) 
Faultily;  incorrectly:  as,  a  picture  vidaudy  painted, 
(c)  Spitefully ;  malignantly :  as,  to  attack  one  vicumdy. 

viciousness  (vish'us-nes),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  vicious,  (a)  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  imperfect ;  f aultiness ;  imperiection ;  defectiveness : 
as,  the  viciousness  of  a  system  or  method.  (f>)  (Corruptness 
of  moral  principles  or  practice;  habitual  violation  of  the 
moral  law  or  disregard  of  moral  duties ;  depravity  in  prin- 
ciples or  in  manners. 

When  we  in  our  viciousness  grow  hard. 

Shale.,  A.  and  C,  iiL  13.  HI. 
The  best  and  most  excellent  of  the  old  law-givers  and 
philosopliers  among  the  Greeks  had  an  allay  of  vicious- 
ness. Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835)^  L  26. 

(c)  Unruliness;  trickiness;  bad  training,  aa  of  a  shying  or 
bolting  horse. 

A  broken-down  plough-horse,  that  had  outlived  almost 
everything  but  his  viciousness. 

Irving,  Sketch-Boolt,  p.  436. 
((f)  Spitefulness ;  malignancy. 

vicissitude  (vi-sis'i-tud),  n.  [=  F.  vicissitude 
=  Sp.  vidsitud  =  Pg.  vicissittide,  <  L.  vidssitu- 
do,  change,  <  mdssim,  by  turns,  <  *vix  (vie-), 
change:  seevice^.]  1.  Begnlar  change  or  suc- 
cession of  one  thing  to  another;  alternation. 

God  created  them  equall,  but  by  this  it  came  to  passe 
that  the  vieissilude  or  intercourse  of  day  and  night  was 
vncertaine.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  260. 

Grateful  vicissitude,  like  day  and  night. 

MUtm,  P.  L.,  vi.  8. 

2.  A  passing  from  one  state  or  condition  to 
another ;  irregular  change ;  revolution ;  muta- 
tion :  as,  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 

But  it  is  not  good  to  look  too  long  upon  these  turning 
wheels  of  vidsiAtude,  lest  we  become  giddy. 

Bacon,  Vicissitudes  of  Things  (ed.  1887). 
His  whole  life  rings  the  changes — bot  and  cold,  in  and 
out,  off  and  i>n,  to  and  fro :  he  is  peremptory  in  nothing 
but  in  vicissitudes.  Bev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  L  505. 

As  long  as  there  are  Men,  there  must  be  maiignant  Hn- 
mouTS,  there  must  be  Vices,  and  vicissitudes  of  Things. 
HoukU,  Letters,  L  vL  46. 
Sometimes  'tis  grateful  to  the  rich  to  try 
A  short  vidmUude,  and  fit  of  poverty. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Horace's  Odes,  I.  xxix.  23. 

But  vicissitudes  so  extraordinary  as  those  which  marked 

the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  can  only  be  explained  by 

supposing  an  utter  want  of  principle  m  the  political  world. 

Macaulay,  Hallam's  Const  Hist 

The  whirlpool  of  political  vicissitude,  which  makes  the 

tenure  of  office  generally  so  fragile. 

Bau!thome,  Scarlet  Letter,  Int.,  p.  12. 

vicissitudinary  (vi-sis-i-tfi'di-niUri),  a.  [<  L. 
vidssitudo  (-din-),  vicissitude,  +  -ary.]  Sub- 
ject to  vicissitudes ;  exhibiting  or  characterized 
by  a  succession  of  changes ;  vieissitudinous. 

We  s^  ....  the  days  of  man  [are]  vidssitudinary,  as 
though  he  had  aa  many  good  days  as  ill. 

Donne,  Devotions,  p.  313. 

vieissitudinous  (vi-sis-i-tU'di-nus),  a.  [<  L. 
vidssitudo  {-din-),  vicissitude,  +  -ous.]  Char- 
acterized by  or  subject  to  a  succession  of 
changes;  vicissitudinary. 

Vicissy  duck.  [<  Fidssy,  a  local  name  (cf.  Sp. 
viddlin,  a  humming-bird),  +  E.  du^k^.]  The 
widow-dnck.    Simmonds. 

Vicksburg  group.  In  geol.,  a  division  of  the 
Tertiary,  of  importance  in  the  Gulf  States  from 
Florida  west  to  Mississippi.  The  name  Vicktimrg 
was  given  by  Conrad,  who  referred  this  group  to  the 
qiigecene,  a  reference  which  has  been  confirmed  by  Heil- 
prin,  who,  however,  prefers  the  name  Orbitoidal,  given 
with  reference  to  the  great  abundance  of  Orbitoides  Man- 
tellt,  the  most  distinctive  fossil  of  these  beds. 
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Ticontielt  (vi-kon'ti-el),  a.  [Also  vicoimUel;  < 
OP.  (AP.)  *viconUel,  <  viconte,  sheriff,  visooimt: 
see  viscount.'}  In  old  Eng.  law,  pertaining  to 
the  sheriff  or  ■viscount.— vicontiel  rents,  certain 
larm-rents  paid  by  the  sheriff  to  the  Icing.  By  8  and  4 
William  IV,,  c.  99,  such  farms  were  placed  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  commissioners  of  the  woods  and  forests. — 
Vicontiel  writs,  writs  triable  in  the  county  or  sheriff 
court. 

vicountt,  w.  A  former  spelling  of  viscount. 
Ticountielt,  a.  See  vicontiel. 
victim  (vik  tinr),  n.  [<  P.  victime  =  Sp.  vicUma 
=  Pg.  vicUma  =  It.  vitiima,  <  L.  vicUma,  a  beast 
for  sacrifice,  prob.  so  called  as  being  adorned 
with  a  fillet  or  band,  <  vmeire  (■/  vine,  vie),  bind, 
bind  around,  wind:  see  vinculum.  Cf.  vicia, 
vetch,  prob.  from  the  same  root,  also  prob.  vitta, 
a  band,  fillet,  usually  derived  (as  mcUma  is  also 
bysome  derived)  from  viere,  pp.  vietus,  bend  or 
twist  together,  plait,  weave,  a  root  prob.  ult. 
connected  witli  that  above  mentioned.]  1.  A 
living  being  sacrificed  to  a  deity,  or  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  religious  rite ;  usually,  some  beast 
slain  in  sacrifice :  but  the  sacrifice  oi  human  be- 
ings has  been  practised  by  many  peoples  with 
the  object  of  appeasing  the  wrath  or  conciliat- 
ing the  favor  of  some  deity,  or  in  the  ceremo- 
nies connected  with  the  making  of  vows  and 
covenants. 

When  the  dull  ox  [shall  know]  why .  .  .  he  ,  .  . 

Is  now  a  vtcti/m  and  now  Egypt's  Ood. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  64. 

Swift  was  the  course ;  no  vulgar  prize  they  play ; 

Ko  vulgar  victim  must  reward  the  day 

(Such  as  in, races  crown  the  speedy  strife); 

The  prize  contended  was  great  Hector's  life. 

Pope,  Iliad,  zzii.  208. 

2.  A  person  sacrificed;  apersonkilledorruined, 
or  greatly  injured,  or  made  to  suffer  in  the 
pursuit  of  an  object,  or  for  the  gratification  of 
a  passion  or  infatuation,  or  from  disease  or 
disaster:  as,  many  have  fallen  victims  to  jeal- 
ousy, to  ambition;  a mtim  to  rheumatism;  the 
victims  of  a  railroad  accident. 

He  had  seen  the  lovely  learned  Lady  Frances  Bellamy, 
and  had  fallen  a  vicUTn  to  her  beauty  and  blueism. 

T.  Hook,  Han  of  Many  Friends,  p.  4. 
The  planters  [of  Jamaica]  had  been  ruined  in  conse- 
quence of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  1884,  and  their 
case  was  allowed  to  present  certain  features  of  injustice 
of  which  they  were  the  viMmt. 

S.  Vowell,  Taxes  in  England,  IV.  225. 
Across  the  extensive  acreage  allotted  to  the  irlctmui  of 
the  sad  cholera  years  the  Prince  of  Zanzibar  has  ruthlessly 
cut  his  way  to  form  a  garden  .  .  . 

B.  M.  Stanley,  Through  the  Dark  Continent,  I.  46. 

3.  One  who  is  cheated  or  duped;  a  dupe;  a 
gall:  as,  the  victim  of  a  confidence  man. 

He  went  off  to  the  coach  without  further  ceremony, 
and  left  his  respected  victim  to  settle  the  bill. 

Dickent,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  zx. 
Women  are,  indeed,  the  easy  victims  both  of  priestcraft 
and  self-delusion. 

Uarff.  Fidler,  Woman  in  19th  Century,  p.  106. 

victimatet  (vik'tim-at),  v.  t.  [<  LL.  vieUmatus, 
pp.  of  vict^nare  (>  P.  viclmner),  sacrifice  as  a 
victim,  <  L.  vicUma,  a  victim :  see  victim.']  To 
sacrifice;  immolate;  victimize.    Bullokar, 

victimization  (vik"tim-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  vic- 
timize +  -aUon.']  The  act  of  "victimizing,  or 
the  state  of  being  victimized.  Also  spelled 
victimisation. 

The  general  victimization  of  good  people  by  bad,  which 
is  the  leading  ''motif  "  of  the  story. 

Contemporary  Bev.,  L.  366. 

victimize  (vik'tim-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  vic- 
Umized,  ppr.  victimizing.  [<  victim  +  ■iee.']  To 
make  a  victim  of;  especially,  to  make  the  vic- 
tim of  a  swindling  transaction;  dupe;  cheat. 
Also  spelled  victimise.     [CoUoq.] 

Mrs.  Boldero's  noble  nephew,  the  present  Stroilgitharm, 

.  .  .  was  victimized  by  his  own  uncle,  and  a  most  painful 

affair  occurred  between  them  at  a  game  at "  blind  hookey. " 

Thackeray,  Philip,  xxi. 

A  fascinating  married  man,  viclimized  by  a  crazy  wife, 
and  ready  to  throw  himself  on  the  sympathies  of  woman- 
hood in  this  affliction.  B.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  612. 

By  submitting  in  turn  to  be  victimized,  a  party  of  chil- 
dren can  secure,  at  a  moderate  'Cost  to  each,  the  zest  of 
the  malevolent  feeling ;  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  quin- 
tessence of  play.  A.  Bain,  Fop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XIII.  311. 

victimizer  (vik'tim-i-zer),  n.  [<  victimize  + 
-erl.]  One  who  victimizes ;  a  swindler.  Also 
spelled  victimiser. 

The  invalid  had  a  great  hatred  and  secret  terror  of  her 
victimizer.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xix. 

victor  (vik'tor),  n.  and  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  victor,  vi- 
tor = It.  vittore,  <  L.  victor,  a  conqueror,  <  vincere, 
pp.  vietus,  conquer.  Prom  the  same  L.  verb  are 
also  ult.  victory,  victorious,  etc.,  convict,  evict, 
convince,  evince,  vindtle,  iwovrmVle,  vanquish, 
etc.]    I,  n.  1,  One  who  wins  in  a  contest  of 
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any  kind;  one  who  vanquishes  another  in  any 
struggle,  especially  in  war ;  one  who  defeats  an 
enemy  in  battle ;  a  conqueror. 

Pericles  was  a  famous  man  of  warre. 

And  mctor  eke,  in  nine  great  foughten  fields. 

Oatcoigne,  Steele  Glas  (ed.  Arber),  p.  64. 

If  your  father  had  been  victor  there. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1.  134. 
In  love,  the  victors  from  the  vanquish'd  fly; 
They  fly  that  wound,  and  they  pursue  that  die. 

Waller,  To  a  Friend,  on  the  Different  Success  of 
[their  loves. 

S.  One  who  ruins  or  destroys;  a  destroyer. 
[Bare  or  poetical.] 

There,  victor  of  his  health,  of  fortune,  friends, 
And  tame,  this  lord  of  useless  thousands  ends. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iiL  313. 
=Syn._l.  Victor,  Conqueror.  A  victor  differs  from  a  con- 
queror inasmuch  as  the  latter  achieves  a  complete  success 
and  conquers  his  opponent  perhaps  after  a  series  of  vic- 
tories, while  the  victor  is  so  called  because  of  his  success 
in  a  single  or  a  particular  contest,  which  may  be  otherwise 
barren  of  result  to  him.  Victor  is  also  applied  to  one  who 
gains  the  day  in  a  personal  contest  or  competition,  as  in  a 
race. 
II,  a.  Victorious. 

Despite  thy  victor  sword  and  flre-new  fortune. 
Thy  valour  and  thy  heart,  thou  art  a  traitor. 

Shak.,  Lear,  v.  3. 132. 
Where 's  now  their  victor  vaward  wing. 
Where  Huntly,  and  where  Home? 

Scott,  Marmion,  vi.  83. 

victor,  (vik'tor),  V.  i.  [<  victor,  ».]  To  play  the 
victor;  exult. 

To  mnne  through  all  the  pamphlets  and  the  toyes 

Which  I  haue  scene  in.hands  of  Victoring  Boyes. 

A.  Holland  (Davies,  Scourge  of  Folly,  p.  80).    (Davies.) 

victorer  (vik'tor-6r),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  vic- 
tourer;  <  victor  +  -eri.]  One  who  gains  vic- 
tories; a  victor.     [Rare.] 

The  Spaniardes  as  the  mynisters  of  grace  and  libertie 
browght  vnto  these  newe  gentyles  the  victorie  of  Chrystes 
death,  whereby  they  .  .  .  are  nowe  made  free  from  the 
bondage  of  Sa&ans  tyrannic,  by  the  myghty  poure  of  this 
triumphante  victourer, 

B.  Eden  (First  Books  on  America,  ed.  Arber,  p.  60). 

victoress  (vik'tor-es),  n.  [<  victor  +  -ess.']  A 
female  who  is  victorious;  a  victress. 

Victoria  (vik-to'ri-a),  n.  [<  L.  victoria:  see 
victory.]  1.  The  twelfth  planetoid,  discovered 
by  ffind  in  London  in  1850.—  2.  [NL.  (Lindley, 
1838),  named  after  Queen  Victoria  of  England, 
to  whom  the  first  flower  which  blossomed  in 
cultivation  was  presented  in  1849.]  A  genus 
of  water-lilies,  belonging  to  the  oidevNymphsea- 
cese  and  tribe  Nymphxese.  It  is  characterized  by  an 
inferior  ovary,  upon  which  all  the  parts  of  the  flower  are 
inserted,  and  by  sterile  inner  stamens.  The  only  species, 
V.  regia,  is  known  as  the  Victoria  or  r{^al  water-lily,  in 
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low  in  many  circles,  at  first  petaloid  and  broad  with  small, 
anthers,  the  inner  narrow  with  longer  anthers,  the  in- 
nermost differently  formed  and  sterile.  The  numerous 
carpels  are  sunk  within  a  dilated  torus,  and  produce  al- 
buminous edible  seeds  resembling  peajs.  The  plant  was 
first  discovered  in  Bolivia  by  Hcenke,  1801 ;  it  first  flowered 
in  England  in  November,  1849,  and  In  the  United  States  in 
1853.  Compared  with  other  water-lilies,  the  flowers  most 
resemble  those  of  Caetalia,  and  the  leaves  those  of  Euryale. 
3.  [I.  c]  A  form  of  low,  light,  four-wheeled  car- 
riage, having  a  calash  top,  with  seats  for  two 


victoria  Cross. 


victoria  Water-lily  {Victoria  regia). 

Ouiana  (from  the  leaves)  as  inim  or  waiet-ifliMer,  and 
sometimes  as  waJt^-maizc,  from  the  use  of  the  roasted 
seeds,  ^e  plant  is  an  inhabitant  of  still  waters  from  Para- 
guay to  Venezuela,  growing  chiefly  In  secondary  tributaries 
of  the  Amazon  system.  It  produces  a  thick  rootstock  from 
whicli  radiate  long-petioled  circular  leaves,  each  often  6 
feet  across  (sometimes  12),  with  an  upturned  rim  about  3 
inches  high.  Each  leaf  resembles  a  shallow  circular  float- 
ing tray,  and  is  conspicuously  marked  with  a  network  of 
depressed  veins,  between  which  the  surface  is  swollen  into 
slight  quadrangular  elevations  resembling  alligator-skin, 
which  gradually  disappear  with  age.  The  leaves  are  deep- 
green  above,  the  under  surface  pink,  and  are  set  with 
strong,  sharp,  conical  spines,  which  also  clothe  the  peti- 
oles, peduncles,  and  ovary.  The  leaves  are  very  strong ; 
a  single  one  has  borne  the  weight  of  two  men.  A  plant 
may  produce  as  many  as  twelve  leaves  at  once,  filling  a 
tank  20  to  40  feet  across.  The  solitary  floating  flower  is 
from  12  to  14  inches  in  diameter  (sometimes  24),  expand- 
ing at  night  white  and  fragrant,  closing  by  day,  and  ex- 
panding for  the  last  time  the  second  evening.  In  one 
variety  it  is  rose-color  at  the  second  expansion,  but  with 
the  odor  unpleasant,  and  partially  expands  a  third  time, 
then  still  deeper  red,  afterward  withdrawing  beneath  the 
surface ;  in  a  third  variety  there  is  a  sharp  and  beauti- 
ful contrast  between  outer  white  and  centiral  deep  rose- 
red  petals.  Some  have  considered  these  distinct  species. 
The  flower  consists  of  four  sepals,  numerous  petals  in 
many  rows,  the  outer  larger  than  the  sepals,  the  inner 
gradually  passing  into  the  numerous  stamens  which  fol- 


persons,  and  an  elevated  driver's  seat  in  front. 
— 4.  \l.  c]  A  breed  of  domestic  pigeons,  nearly 

■the  same  as  the  hyacinth Victoria  water-Illy. 

See  def.  2. 

Victoria  blue,  (a)  A  stain  used  in  histologi- 
cal examinations.    (6)  See  lilue. 

Victoria  crape.    See  vrape. 

Victoria  cross.  AdecorationfoundedbyQueen 
Victoria  in  1856,  and  awarded  for  acts  of  con- 
spicuous bravery. 
It  is  a  bronze  cross 
patt^,  having  a  circu- 
lar disk  in  the  middle,  - 
on  which  are  the  royal 
crown  and  crest.  This 
is  suspended  from  a 
ribbon,  blue  for  the 
navy  and  red  for  the 
army,  and  a  bar  is  at- 
tached to  the  ribbon 
for  any  such  addition- 
al act  of  gallantry  as 
would  have  won  the 
cross.  Abbreviated 
V.C. 

Victoria  crown- 
pigeon.  Same  as 
queen's-pigeon.  See 
Gov/ra  (with  cut). 

Victoria  green. 
See  greenX. 

victorialt  (vik- 
t6'ri-al),a.  [<0P. 
victorial,  <  LL.  vic- 
torious, of  or  be- 
longing to  vic- 
tory, <  L.  victoria, 
victory:  see  vic- 
tory.]   Of  or  pertaining  to  victory ;  victorious. 

The  howce  of  Mars  victoriaU. 
MS.  Lansd.  762  f ol.  7  vo,  temp.  Hen. V.  (jRrf.  Antiq.,  I.  206.) 

Victoria  lawn,  A  Mnd  of  muslin  used  for  fit- 
tings, and  sometimes  for  women's  dresses. 

Victorian  (vik-to'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Victoria 
(see  def.)  +  -an.]  1.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  reign  of  Victoria,  Queen  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  which  began  in  1837 :  as,  the  Vic- 
torian literature ;  the  Victorian  crown  (see  first 
cut  under  crown). 

We  can't  do  anything  better  than  go  back  to  Queen 
Anne  for  our  furniture.  But  in  respect  to  women  it's 
quite  different.    We've  got  a  Victorian  type  in  that. 

Jfra.  Oliphant,  The  Ladies  Lindores,  II.  xiL 

In  things  specifically  poetic  he  [Matthew  Arnold] 
touched  his  readers  less  than  any  other  Victorian  poet 
of  the  first  rank.  Athenseum,  April  21, 1888,  p.  601. 

The  Victorian  age  has  produced  a  plentiful  crop  of  paro- 
dists in  prose  and  in  verse.         Encyc  Brit.,  Xvm.  319. 

Macaulay,  the  historian  of  the  first  Victorian  period. 

Fortnightly  Bco.,  N.  S.,  XLI.  842. 

2.  Pertaining  to  Victoria  in  Australia Victo- 
rian bird-cherry.  See  Pvmelea.—Viotoiiaii.  bottle- 
tree.  See  iStercuZid.— Victorian  bower-spinach.  See 
Australian  spirmch  (under  spinach). — Victorian  cab- 
bage-tree. See  £ii»s<o7iffl.— Victorian  cheesewood. 
See  Patosporam.— -Victorian  dogwood.  See  Prostan- 
eAent.— Victorian  hedge-hyssop,  hemp-bush.  See 
the  nouns. — ^Victorian  laurel.  See  PiUosporum. — ^Vic- 
torian lilac.  See  ffarcfenftersid.— Victorian  myall, 
parsnip,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Victorian  swamp-oalc. 
See  Fiminotria.— Victorian  Bwampweed.  See  swamp- 
weed.— Victoiiaji  whltewood.  See  Pjttosporam.— Vic- 
torian whortleberry.    See  whortleberry. 

II,  n.  One  living  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, especially  an  author. 

In  the  use  of  the  pentameter  couplet  especially  there  is 
more  than  ordinary  skill — something  of  the  music  that 
the  earlier  poets  of  this  century  were  able  to  extort  from 
its  reluctant  syllables  with  more  success  than  falls  to  the 
Victorians.  The  AOaniic,  LXVIL  404. 


Obverse.  Reveise. 

Victoriatus —  British  Museum. 

(Size  oF  the  original.) 


victoriatus 

victoriatus  (vik-to-ri-a'tus),  n.  [L.,  <  Victo- 
ria, Victory,  a  figure  of  Victory  crowning  a 
trophy, forming  the 
reverse  type  of  the 
coin.]  A  silver 
coin  of  the  Boman 
republic,  first  is- 
sued in  228  B.  c, 
and  in  value  three 
fourths  of  the  de- 
narius. Compare 
guinaritis. 

vlctorine  (vik-to-ren'),  n.  [Said  to  be  so  called 
from  P.  Victorine,  a  woman's  name,  a  fern,  form 
of  Victor,  <  L.  victor,  a  conqueror:  see  victor.'\ 

1.  A  fur  tippet  having  long  narrow  ends,  worn 
by  women. — 3.  A  kind  of  peach. 

victorious  (vik-to'ri-us),  a.  [<  F.  victorieux  = 
Sp.  Pg.  victorioso  =  It.  vittorioso,  <  L.  vietorio- 
sus,  full  of  victories  (prop,  applied,  according  to 
etym.,  to  one  frequently  successful),  <  victoria, 
victory:  see  victory.']  1.  Conquering;  trium- 
phant; having  conquered  in  any  conquest  or 
in  battle ;  having  overcome  an  antagonist  or 
enemy. 

The  great  Son  retom'd 
Victorious  with  his  saints.    Milton,  F.  L.,  tK.  136. 

The  Bahamagash,  though  victorious,  saw  with  some 
concern  that  he  conld  not  avoid  the  king,  whose  courage 
and  capacity,  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  general,  left  him 
everything  to  fear  tor  his  success. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  208. 

Victoriout,  wreath  on  head  and  spoils  in  hand. 

Broiming,  Bing  and  Book,  1. 120. 

A  body  of  victorious  invaders  may  raise  some,  or  the 
wholey  of  its  supplies  from  the  conquered  country. 

H.  Spmcer,  Frln.  of  Sociol.,  g  617. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  victory;  characterized 
or  signalized  by  victory. 

Sudden  these  honours  sliall  be  snatch'd  away. 
And  cursed  forever  this  victorious  day. 

Pope,  B.  of  the  L.,  iii.  104. 

3.  Emblematic  of  conquest ;  denoting  victory. 

Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  viclxyrious  wreaths. 

5A(ift.,  Rich.  in.,i.  1.6. 

victoriously  (vik-to'ri-us-li),  adv.  In  a  victo- 
rious manner ;  with  defeat  of  an  enemy  or  an- 
tagonist; triumphantly. 

Grace  will  carry  us 
culties. 


vi^toriomiy  through  all  difQ- 
Emimumi. 


victoriousness  (vik-to'ri-us-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  character  of  being  victorious. 

victory  (vik'to-ri),  n.;  pi.  victories  (jiriz).  [< 
ME.  victorie,  (.  OF.  victorie,  victowe,  F.  victoire 
=  Sp.  Pg.  victoria  =  It.  vittoria,  <  L.  victoria, 
victory,  <.  victor,  a  conqueror,  <  vincere,  pp,  vio- 
tas,  conquer :  see  victor.']  1 .  The  defeat  or 
overcoming  of  an  antagonist  in  a  contest  or  an 
enemy  in  battle ;  triumph. 

We  also  .  .  .  [shalll  assemble  alle  oure  peple  and  ride 
vpon  the  saisnes,  and  yeve  hem  bataile  in  the  name  of  god, 
that  he  graunte  vs  the  victorie.    lfer2in(E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  236. 

David  Deans  believed  this,  and  many  other  such  ghostly 
encounters  and  victories,  on  the  faith  of  the  ansars,  or  aux- 
iliaries of  the  prophets.    Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xv. 

Knowing  that  they  led  unconquered  veterans  against  a 
rude  militia,,  they  have  broken  every  rule  of  warfare,  and 
plucked  victory  out  of  extreme  peril. 

F.  Harrison,  Oliver  Cromwell,  ix. 
TheaUoy 
Of  blood  but  makes  the  bliss  of  victor}/  brighter. 

B.  W.  OUder,  The  Celestial  Passion,  Cost. 

3.  The  advantage  or  superiority  gained  in 
any  contest,  as  over  passions,  or  over  tempta- 
tions, or  in  any  moral  or  spiritual  struggle. 

Thanks  be  to  God,  which  giveth  us  the  victory  through 
our  I/Ord  Jesus  Christ.  1  Cor.  xv.  57. 

Peace  hath  her  victories 
No  less  renown'd  than  War.    Milton,  Sonnets,  xi. 

3.  A  female  deity  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
the  personification  of  success  in  battle  or  in 
any  active  struggle.  She  is  represented  as  a  winged 
woman,  often  bearing  as  attributes  a  palm-branch  and  lau- 
rel crown,  or  a  trumpet.  The  subject  is  a  very  frequent 
one  in  ancient  art,  from  some  of  the  noblest  of  antique 
sculpturedowntovaae-paintingsandflgurines.  Amongthe 
most  notable  examples  are  the  reliefs  from  the  balustrade 
of  the  temple  of  Wingless  Victory  at  Athens,  one  of  which 
is  the  well-known  figure  entitled  "Victory  loosing  her 
Sandal,"  and  the  magnificent  statue  called  the  "  Victory  of 
Samotlirace,"  a  Greek  original  of  the  fourth  century  B.  c, 
attributed  to  the  school  of  Scopas,  found  in  the  island  of 
Samotlirace,  where  it  stood  on  a  pedestal  representing  the 
prow  of  a  trireme,  and  now  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of 
the  Louvre  Museum.  See  Nike,  cut  in  next  column,  and 
cut  under  Peloponnesian. 

I  observed  some  ancient  reliefs  at  this  village  (Erte^], 
particularly  three  victories,  holding  tlu-ee  festoons  under 
tliree  heads,  on  a  marble  cofln,  with  impei'f ect  Greek  in- 
scriptions under  them. 

Pocoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  170. 

Cadmean,  moral,  Pyrrhic  victory.   See  the  adjectives. 


The  Victory  of  Samothrace,  in  the  Louvre  Museum. 


victress  (vik'tres),  n.  [<  victor  +  -ess.  Cf.  vic- 
trice.]    A  woinan  who  conquers ;  a  victrix. 

She  shall  be  sole  victress,  Csssar's  Ceesar. 

Shak.,  Kich.  III.,  iv.  4.  336. 

victricet  (vik'tris),  n.  [<  OF.  victrice  =  It.  vit- 
trice,  <  L.  victrix,  fern,  of  victor,  victor:  see  vic- 
tor.]   A  victress. 

He  knew  certes, 
That  you,  victrice 
Of  all  ladies. 
Should  have  the  prize 
Of  worthiness. 
UdaU  (Arber's  Bng.  Gamer,  H.  69). 

With  boughs  of  palm  a  crowned  victrice  stand  I 

B.  Joneon,  Underwoods,  ciL 

victrix  (vik'triks),  n.  [<  L.  victrix,  fern,  of 
victor,  victor:  see  victor.]  A  victress.  Char- 
lotte Bronte,  Villette,  xxxii.     [Rare.] 

victual  (vit'l),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  vittle, 
earlier  vytaylle  (the  spelling  with  c,  victual,  as 
in  F.  victuaille,  being  a  modem  sophistication 
imitating  the  L.  original,  the  pronunciation  re- 
maining that  of  vittle) ;  <  ME.  vitaille,  vitayle, 
vitaile,  also  vitailes,  vytaylles,  <  OF.  vitaille, 
vytaile,  later  (with  inserted  c)  victuaille,  vio- 
Imailles,  vytailles  =  Sp.  vitualla  =  Pg.  vitualha 
=  It.  vettovaglia,  <  LL.  victualia,  provisions, 
nourishment,  neut.  pi.  of  victuaUs,  belonging 
to  nourishment,  <  victus,  food,  <  vvoere,  pp.  vic- 
tus,  live:  see  vivid.]  1.  Provision  of  food; 
meat;  provisions:  generallyused  in  the  plural, 
and  signifying  (commonly)  food  for  human 
beings,  prepared  for  eating. 

But  alleweyes  Men  fynden  gode  Innes,  and  alle  that  hem 
nedethe  of  VytayUe.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  34. 

Ther  as  bagges  ben  and  fat  vitaUe, 
Ther  wol  they  gon.    Chaucer,  Bonner  Age,  1.  38. 

Physicions  ben  of  opynyon  that  one  ought  to  begyn  the 
meate  of  vitayle  (ujandes  liquides)  to  thende  that  by  that 
means  to  gyve  direction  to  the  remenant. 

Q.  du  Chiez,  quoted  in  Babees  Book  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  107, 

[Index. 
Look  to  those  eating  rogues  that  bawl  for  victuals, 
And  stop  their  throats  a  day  or  two. 

Fletcher,  Eonduca,  i.  2. 

Why  then  we  will  to  the  greenwood  gang. 
For  we  have  no  viMes  to  dine. 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Stranger  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  405). 

My  pig  likes  a  dinner  as  well  as  a  breakfast.  No  meal- 
time, and  no  sort  of  viduails,  ever  seems  to  come  amiss  to 
my  pig.  Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  xix. 

There  came  a  fair-hair'd  youth,  that  in  his  hand 
Bare  vietual  for  the  mowers. 

Tennyson,  Geraint  and  Bnid. 

2.  Any  sort  of  grain  or  com.  [Scotch.] — 
Broken  victuals,  ^e  broken  meat,  under  broken. 
victual  (vit'l),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  victualed,  vic- 
tualled,-pT^v. victualing, victiialUng.  [With  spell- 
ing altered  as  in  the  noun  f  <  MB.  vitailen,  vi- 
taillen,<.  vitaille,  iood:  see  victual,  n.]  I,  trans. 
To  supply  or  store  with  victuals  or  provisions 
for  subsistence;  provide  with  stores  of  food. 

Thy  loving  voyage 
Is  but  for  two  months  vict/ualld. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  v.  4.  198. 


vicugna 

Thev  resolned  to  victwUltlie  ships  for  elghteene  moneths. 
iuoyjooui  Sakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  243. 

II.  intrans.  To  feed;  obtain  stores  or  provi- 
sions; provision;  obtain  or  eat  victuals. 
And,  victualling  again,  with  brave  and  man-like  minds 
To  seaward  cast  their  eyes,  and  pray  for  happy  winds. 
DrayUm,  Polyolbion,  iL  427. 

And  soon  we  found  Peggy  and  Smiler  [the  horses]  in 

company,  .  .  .  and  »ic««a«tn3  where  the  grass  was  good. 

R.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  iii. 

victualage  (vit'l-aj),  n.  [<  victual  +  -age.] 
Food;  provisions;  victuals.     [Bare.] 

I  could  not  proceed  to  the  school-room  without  passing 
some  of  their  doors,  and  running  the  risk  of  being  sur- 
prised with  my  cargo  cf  victualage ;  so  I  stood  still  at  this 
end,  which,  being  windowless,  was  dark. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xvii. 

victualer,  victualler  (vit'Wr),  n.  [Formerly 
also  vitler;  <  ME.  vitteller,  vitailler  (see  victual) 
+  -erl.j  1 .  One  who  furnishes  victuals  or  pro- 
visions. 

That  no  manor  vitteller  pay  eny  thynge  for  the  occupa- 
cion  of  the  kynges  Borde,  to  eny  manor  offices,  for  ther 
vvtelle  ther  to  be  sold,  that  ys  to  seye  withyn  the  seid  cite. 
_  ISnglish  OildsiE.  E;  T.  S.),  p.  408. 

But  pray,  what  connection  have  you  with  the  suttlers? 
You  are  no  victualler  here,  are  you? 

Sheridan  (?),  The  Camp,  i.  I. 

2.  One  who  keepS  a  house  of  entertainment; 
a  tavern-keeper. 

Fal.  Marry,  there  is  another  indictment  upon  thee,  for 
suffering  flesh  to  be  eaten  in  thy  house,  contraiy  to  the 

Host.  All  victuallers  do  so ;  what's  a  Joint  of  mutton  or 
two  in  a  whole  Lent?  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4.  376. 

He  scomes  to  waike  in  Paules  withoul  his  bootes. 
And  scores  his  diet  on  the  viUers  post. 
Letting  of  Humours  Blood  in  the  HeaA-Vaine  (1600). 

[(HoKiuieB.) 

3.  A  ship  employed  to  carry  provisions  for 
other  ships,  or  for  supplying  troops  at  a  dis- 
tance; a  store-ship.  Admiral  Smyth. — 4.  A 
corn-factor;  one  who  deals  in  grain.  Jamieson. 
[Scotch.]— Ucensed  victualler,  in  Great  Britain,  an 
innkeeper  or  keeper  of  a  public  house  who  is  licensed  to 
sell  spirits,  wine,  beer,  etc. 

victualing,  victualling  (vit'1-ing),  n.  (Verbal 
n.  of  victual,  v.]  The  furnishing  of  victuals  or 
provisions. 

Our  vietMoUing  arrangements  have  now  been  satisfac- 
torily settled,  and  everybody  has  been  put  on  an  allowance 
of  water.  Laiiy  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  xii. 

victualing-bill  (vit'1-ing-bil),  n^  A  custom- 
house document  warranting  the  shipment  of 
such  bonded  stores  as  the  master  of  an  out- 
ward-bound merchantman  may  require  for  his 
intended  voyage. 

victualing-house  (vit'1-ing-hous),  n.  A  house 
where  provision  is  made  for  strangers  to  eat ; 
an  eating-house. 

They  chose  that  the  region  of  Pocchorrosa  to  inhabyte 
.  .  .  that  they  myght  bee  baytinge  places  and  vytailynge 
houses  for  suche  as  shulde  iomey  towarde  the  southe. 
Peter  Martyr  (tr.  in  Eden's  Birst  Books  on  America, 
•  [ed.  Arher,  p.  148). 

victualing-note  (vit'l-ing-not),  n.  An  order 
given  to  a  seaman  in  the  British  navy  by 
the  paymaster,  when  he  joins  a  ship,  which  is 
handed  to  the  ship's  steward  as  his  author- 
ity for  victualing  the  man.    Simmonds. 

Victualiug-office  (vit'l-ing-of''is),  n.  An  office 
for  supplying  provisions  and  stores  to  the  navy. 
[Eng.] 

We  laugh  at  the  ridiculous  management  of  the  Navy- 
Board,  pry  into  the  Eogueries  of  the  VictudUing-Offlce,  and 
tell  the  Names  of  those  Clerks  who  were  ten  years  ago 
bare-foot,  and  are  now  Twenty- Thousand-Pound  Men. 

C.  Shxuhjcea,  Humours  of  the  Navy,  i.  1. 

Victualing-ship  (vit'1-ing-ship),  n.  A  ship 
which  conveys  provisions  to  the  navy ;  a  vic- 
tualer. 

victualing-yard  (vit'1-ing-yard),  n.  A  yard, 
generally  contiguous  to  a  dockyard,  containing 
magazines  where  provisions  and  other  like 
stores  for  the  navy  are  deposited,  and  where 
war-vessels  and  transports  are  provisioned. 
{Imp.  Diet.)  In  the  United  States  all  navy- 
yards  are  victualing-yards. 

victualless  (vit'l-les),  a.  [<  mclmal  +  -less.] 
Destitute  of  food.  Carlyle,  in  Froude,  First 
Forty  Tears,  II. 

vicugna,  vicuna  (vi-kS'nya),  n.  [Also  vigonia 
and  viguna;  =  P.  vigogne,  formerly  vicugne,  <  Sp. 
vicwHa,  vicugna,  <  Peruv.  vicuna,  Mex.  vicugne, 
the  vicugna.]  A  South  American  mammal  of 
the  camel  tribe,  Auchenia  vicugna  or  vicuna,  re- 
lated to  the  llama,  guanaco,  and  alpaca,  it  is 
found  wild  in  elevated  regions  of  Bolivia  and  Chili,  and 
is  much  hunted  for  its  wool  and  flesh.  It  is  one  of  the 
smaller  kinds,  standing  about  30  inches  at  the  withers, 
and  of  variegated  coloration.  It  has  as  yet  resisted  all 
attempts  to  reduce  it  to  domestication.    The  short  soft 


vicugna 

wool  III  very  valaable,  and  was  formerly  much  used  for 
making  fine  tissues  and  delicate  fabncs     It  is  less  used 


vicugna  {Auchettitt  vtcuiia). 


now,  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  vieagna  (or  viguna)  wool 
being  a  mixture  of  wool  and  cotton. 

vicugna-cloth  (vi-ko'nya-kldth),  m.  Woolen 
cloth  made  from  the  wool  of  the  vicugna.  It 
is  very  soft,  and  is  especially  empl^ed  for 
women's  clothes. 

vid.  (vid),  ».  In  math.,  a  letter  or  unit  in  Ben- 
jamin Pierce's  linear  algebras. 

vida-finch  (vi'da-finch),  n.  Same  as  whidah- 
h0d.    See  Vidiia. 

vidame  (ve-dSm'),  n.  [F.,  <  ML.  viee-domimis, 
as  vice-  +  dominus.']  In  French  feudal  juris- 
prudence, the  lieutenant  or  deputjr  of  a  bishop 
in  temporal  matters;  also,  a  minor  title  of 
French  feudal  nobility. 

A  Vidame  was  originally  the  Judge  of  a  Bishops  Tern. 
poral  Jurisdiction,  or  such  an  Officer  to  him  as  the  Vi- 
count  was  to  the  Count  or  Earl,  but  in  process  of  time,  of 
an  Officer,  he  became  a  IJord,  by  altering  his  Office  into  a 
Fief,  held  of  the  Bishoprick  he  belonged  to. 

Blount,  Olossographia  (1670). 

vide  (vi'de).  [L.,  impv.  2d  pers.  sing,  of  vi- 
dere,  see:  see  vision."]  See:  a  word  indicating 
reference  to  something  stated  elsewhere:  as, 
vide  ante^  'see  before';  vide  «mpra,  'see  above' 
(that  is,  in  a  previous  place  in  the  same  book) ; 
vide  post,  'see  after';  vide  infra,  'see  below' 
(that  is,  in  a  subsequent  place);  quod  vide, 
which  see  (usually  abbreviated  q.  v.). 

Vid4e  (ve-da'),  a.    In  her.,  same  as  voided. 

videlicet  (vi-del'i-set),  adv.  [L.,  for  videre 
Meet,  it  is  permitted  to  see:  videre,  see;  licet, 
it  is  permitted:  see  vision  and  license.  Of. 
sciUcet.'i  To  wit;  that  is;  namely:  abbrevi- 
ated to  vis.,  which  is  usually  read  'namely.' 

Kumberless  are  the  Changes  she'll  dance  thro',  before 
she'll  answer  this  plain  Question  ;  videlicet,  Have  you  de- 
liver'd  my  Master's  Letter  to  your  Lady  ? 

Steele,  Conscious  Lovers,  iii.  1. 
Videtieet  is  used  in  law  pleadings  to  point  out  in  con- 
nection with  a  clause  immediately  preceding  a  specifi- 
cation which,  if  material,  goes  to  sustain  the  pleading 
generally,  and,  if  immaterial,  may  be  rejected  as  surplus- 
age. ...  It  is  the  office  of  a  videlicet  to  restrain  or  limit 
the  generality  of  the  preceding  words,  and  in  some  in- 
stances to  explain  them.  F.  Wharton. 
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pockets  when  the  dress  is  changed  or  removed 
for  the  night,    la)  A  bag  attached  to  the  bed-curtains, 
tompare  watch-pocket.    (6)  A  vase  or  bowl,  usually  of  dec- 
orative character,  and  sometimes  having  a  cover. 
Vlde-rufft,  ».    An  old  card-game. 

Faith,  let  it  be  Vide-rufe,  and  let 's  make  honours. 
Heywood,  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness  (Works,  1874,  II. 

[122). 

Videstrelda  (vid-es-trel'da),  n.  [NL.  (Lafres- 
naye,  1850),  <  Vidiua)  +  'kstrelda.]  A  genus 
of _  Viduinee,  detached  from  Vidua  for  the  wire- 
taUed  veuves  or  whidah-birds,  which  have  in  the 
male  the  four  middle  tail-feathers  wire-shafted 
with  a  racket  at  the  end:  later  called  Tetrse- 
nura  (Eeiohenbach,  1861).  The  type  and  only  spe- 
cies is  r.  regia,  of  South  Africa,  through  the  Transvaal 
to  the  Zambesi,  and  in  the  west  to  Damaraland.  This  is 
the  veuve  de  la  cite  d'Afrique  and  veuve.  Aquatre  brim  of 
early  French  ornithologists,  the  th«/t-taUed  bunting  of 
Latham  (1783),  the  Vidua  regia  of  most  writers.  The  male 
is  12  inches  long,  of  which  length  the  middle  tail-feathers 
form  three  fourths  or  more;  the  color  is  black,  varied 
with  white,  gray,  brown,  and  bufl ;  the  bill  and  feet  are 
coral-red.    See  cut  in  preceding  column. 

vidette  (vi-def),  n.    Same  as  vedette. 

Vidian  (vid'i-an),  a.  [<  Vidvm  (see  def .)  +  -an.] 
Eelating  or  dedicated  to  the  Italian  anatomist 
Gnido  (juidi.  Latinized  Vidius  (16th  century): 
specifically  applied  in  anatomy  to  several  parts. 
—Vidian  artery,  a  branch  of  the  internal  maxil&iy  ar- 
tery which  traverses  the  Vidian  canal  to  be  distributed  to 
the  Eustachian  tube  and  the  top  of  the  larynx.— Vidian 
canal,  nerve,  plexus.  See  the  nouns.— vidian  fora- 
men.   Same  as  Vidian  canal. 

vidimus  (vid'i-mus),  n.  [So  called  from  this 
word  indorsed  on  the  papers:  L.  vidrnmis,  'we 
have  seen,'  1st  pers.  pi.  perf.  ind.  of  videre, 
see :  see  vision.]  1.  An  examination  or  in- 
spection: as,  a  vidimus  of  accounts  or  docu- 
ments.— 2.  An  abstract  or  syllabus  of  the  con- 
tents of  a  document,  book,  or  the  like. 

vidonia  (vi-do'ni-a),  n.  [Cf.  Pg.  vidonho,  a 
vine-branch  (cf.  viSevra,  a  vine),  <  vide,  a  vine- 
branch,  =  Sp.  vid,  a  vine,  =  It.  vite,  a  vine,  < 
L.  viUs,  a  vine.]  A  dry  wine  from  the  Canary 
Islands,  formerly  much  in  fashion  in  England. 

Vidua  (vid'u-a),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier,  1800),  a  Lat- 
inized form,  as  if  <  L.  vidua,  a  widow,  tr.  F. 
vevme,  the  name  of  the  widow-bird,  itself  a 
translation  of  the  E.  widow^  or  widow-bird,  con- 
fused with  widow'^ :  see  whidah-hvrd.]  An  Af- 
rican genus  of  Ploceidse.  giving  name  to  the 


King  Whidali-bird  {Videsireida  regia),  male. 

videndum  (vi-den'dum),  n.;  pi. 
videnda  (-da).  [L.,  neut.  gerun- 
dive of  videre,  see :  see  msion.]  A 
thing  to  be  seen. 

InmyUst,therefore,of!»ifen(J(iatLyons, 
this,  tho'  last,  was  not,  you  see,  least. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vii.  31. 

vide-pociie  (ved'posh),  »8.  [F.]  A 
receptacle  for  the  contents  of  the 


Principal  Whidah-bird 
{yidua  principalis),  male. 

Viduinse;  the  veuves,  widow-birds, 
or  whidah-birds .  No  type  having  been 
originally  indicated,  the  name  is  practically 
conterminous  with  Viduinse  in  a  narrow 
sense,  and  haa  been  variously  restricted  by 
different  writers,  notably  to  V.  prinaipalis 
and  V.  (Videstrelda)  regia.  The  former  of 
these  has  in  the  male  the  four  middle  tail- 
feathers  immen  sely  lengthened  and  wide  throughout  their 
length  (not  wlre-shalted).  It  was  originally  described  (and 
figured)  by  Edwards  in  1760  as  the  long-tailed  sparrow,  by 
Brisson  in  the  same  year  as  la  veuve  d' Angola,  by  Linnaeus 
in  1766  as  Eniberim  vidua,  E.  principalis,  and  E.  Serena, 
by  Latham  in  1783  as  the  long-tailed,  variegated,  and  Domin- 
ican bunting,  and  by  Cuvier  in  1817  as  Vidua  priTicipalis, 
The  male  is  10  inches  long,  of  which  length  the  ample  mid- 
dle tail-feathers  make  two  thirds  or  more,  the  rest  of  the 
tail  being  scarcely  2  inches,  and  the  wing  being  only  3 ; 
the  color  is  black  and  white,  chiefly  massed  in  large  areas, 
and  varied  with  some  buff  and  gray.  The  female  lacks  the 
extraordinary  development  of  the  tail,  being  scarcely  6 
inches  long,  and  is  also  quite  different  in  color  from  the 
male.  This  bird  is  widely  distributed  in  Africa.  A  sec- 
ond species  is  V.  hypocherina  (or  splendens)  of  the  Zanzi- 
bar district.  For  V.  regia,  see  Videstrelda;  and  for  other 
forms,  see  Viduinse. 

viduage  (vid'u-aj),  n.  [<  L.  vidvM,  a  widow 
(see  widow),  +'-dge.]  The  condition  of  a  widow; 
widowhood ;  widows  collectively. 
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Vidualt  (vid'u-al),  a.  [<  L.  vidualis,  of  or  per- 
taining to  a  widow,  <  vidua,  a  widow:  see 
widow.]  Of,  pertaining,  or  relating  to  the  state 
of  a  widow.    Jer,  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  ii.  3. 

viduate  (vid'u-at),  n.  [<  L.  viduatus,  pp.  of 
viduare,  widow:  see  viduaUon.]  Eccles.,  the 
office  or  position  of  one  of  the  order  of  widows ; 
the  order  itself. 

viduation  (vid-u-a'shon),  n.  [<  L.  viduMtus,  pp. 
of  viduare,  bereave,  widow,  <  vidua,  a  widow, 
viduus,  widowed :  see  widow.]  The  state  of 
being  widowed;  bereavement. 

Viduinse  (vid-u-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Vidua  + 
-inx.]  A  subfamily  of  Ploceidie,  named  from 
the  genus  Vidua;  the  whidahs  and  related 
forms :  variously  restricted,  (a)  In  a  broad  sense, 
lately  adopted  by  some  monographers,  one  of  two  sub- 
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Paradise  Whidah-bird 
{StegaHura  paradisea),  male. 

families  of 'Ploeeldx,  containing  all  those 
with  veiy  short  or  furious  first  primary 
of  slender  falcate  form,  of  whatever  other 
character  .'opposed  to  PIoceinA!  alone.  It 
thus  covers  a  very  large  series  of  about 
40  genera  of  not  only  African,  but  also 
Oriental,  etc.,  birds,  including  those 
usually  called  Spemiestin.se,  as  wax- 
bills,  amadavats,  blood-finches,  sene- 
gals,  strawberry- finches,  sociable  ~ 
weavers,  etc.  See  Philetarus,  Py- 
ren^etes,  Qudea,  Spermestes,  Arrut- 
diva.Tseniopygia,  E8trelda,viitli 
various  cuts.  (6)  In  a  narrow 
sense,confined  to  those  African 
forms  in  the  males  of  which 
the  tail  is  longer  than  the  wings,  sometimes  extraordi- 
narily lengthened  into  an  arched  train  or  of  other  special 
figure ;  the  whidahs  proper.  Two  of  these  remarkable 
birds  are  described  under  Vidua  and  Videstrelda  respec- 
tively. A  third  is  the  widow  of  paradise.  Vidua  (or  Ste- 
ganura)  pwraditea.  This  was  first  described  and  figured 
by  Edwards  in  1747  as  the  red-breatited  long-tailed  finch; 
by  the  early  French  ornithologists  as  grande  veuve  d' An- 
gola and  veuve  d  collier  d'or;  and  is  the  original  whidah- 
bird  of  Latham,  1783.  In  the  male  the  four  middle  tail- 
feathers  are  broad  and  flattened,  and  two  of  them  taper  to 
mere  fllaments ;  the  length  is  11  inches,  of  which  the 
tail  makes  8^ ;  the  wing  is  3  inches ;  the  color  is  chiefly 
black,  varied  with  white,  brown,  and  buff,  and  especially 
marked  with  a  collar  of  orange-rufous.  The  female  is 
quite  different  in  color,  and  6  inches  long,  of  which  the 
tail  is  only  2^.  This  whidah  is  widely  distributed  in 
Africa,  and  is  the  one  oftenest  seen  in  cages.  A  fourth 
is  Vidua  (Linura)  Jischeri,  of  East  Africa,  10  inches  long, 
with  all  four  of  the  middle  tail-feathers  wired  through- 
out. The  foregoing  are  all  the  species  in  which  the 
four  middle  tail-feathers  are  peculiar  and  the  rest  plain. 
But  in  other  whidahs  all  the  rectrices  share  more  or 
less  elongation.  Such  belong  to  the  three  genera  Chera,. 
Coliuspasser  (or  PenUhetria),  and  Fenthetriopsis.  Chera 
vrocne  of  South  Africa  is  the  epaulet-whidah,  of  which 
the  male  is  glossy-black  above  and  below,  with  scarlet 
shoulders,  and  19  inches  long,  with  a  tail  of  15  inches. 
This  is  the  only  member  of  its  genus.  The  species  of 
Coliuspasser  are  several,  of  which  the  best-known  is  C. 
ardens  (with  nearly  twenty  other  New  Latin  names).  The 
male  of  this  is  black  above  and  below  with  a  scarlet  collar 
across  the  fore  neck  ;  it  inhabits  South  Africa.  C.  laticau- 
dus,  C.  harUauU,  C.  albonotata,  and  C.  eques  are  the  other 
species  of  this  genus.  The  three  members  of  the  genua 
Penthetriopsis  furnish  the  remaining  type  of  whidahs,  in 
which  the  males  are  black,  varied  with  bright-yellow,  as 
P.  macrura  of  western  and  equatorial  Africa,  and  P.  ma- 
crocerca  of  northeastern  Africa. 
Viduity  (vi-du'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  viduita(t-)3,  widow- 
hood, <  vidua,  a  widow :  see  loidow.]  Widow- 
hood. Bp.  Hall,  Honour  of  Married  Clergy, 
1.  $6. 

Viduous  (vid'u-us),  a.  [<  L.  viduus,  widowed, 
bereft:  see  witiow.]    Widowed.     [Bare.] 

She  gone,  and  her  viduous  mansion,  your  heart,  to  let, 

her  successor  the  new  occupant  .  .  .  finds  her  miniature. 

Thackeray,  Newcomes,  Ixvi. 

viei  (vi),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  vied,  ppr.  vying.  [For- 
merly also  vye;  <  MB.  vien;  by  apheresis  from 
envy^,  ult.  <  L.  invitare,  invite:  see  envy^,  in- 
vite.] I.  intrans.  If.  Irf the  old  games  of  gleek, 
primero,  etc.,  to  wager  on  the  value  of  one's 
hand  against  an  opponent. 


vie 

He  Cometh  in  only  with  jolly  brags  and  great  vaunte, 

&s  if  he  were  playing  at  post,  and  should  win  all  by  vying. 

Bp.  Jewell,  Controversy  with  M.  Harmug,  It. 

To  vie  was  to  hazard,  to  put  down  a  certain  sum  upon  a 
hand  of  cards. 
Oiffcrrd,  Note  on  B.  Jensen's  Every  Man  in  his  Humour, 

[iv.  1. 

2.  To  strive  for  superiority;  endeavor  to  be 
equal  or  superior  (to);  contend;  rival:  followed 
l)y  with,  and  said  of  persons  or  things. 

Fortune  did  vie  with  nature,  to  bestow. 
When  1  was  bom,  her  bounty  equally. 

Beaii.  and  Ft.,  Laws  of  Candy,  ii.  1. 

Albion  Id  Verse  with  anttent  Greece  had  vy*d, 
And  gain'd  alone  a  Fame. 

Congreoe,  Epistle  to  Lord  Halifax. 
Ck)ld  furze  with  broom  in  blossom  vie8. 

if.  Arnold,  Stanzas  composed  at  Camac. 

n.  trans.  If.  To  offer  as  a  stake,  as  in  card- 
playing;  play  as  for  a  wager  with. 

She  hung  upon  my  neck,  and  kiss  on  kiss 

She  vied  so  fast.         Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1.  311. 

Here 's  a  trick  vied  and  revied  I 

B.  Jonatm,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  ir.  1. 

2.  To  put  or  bring  into  competition;  bandy; 
try  to  outdo  in ;  contend  with  respect  to.  [Ob- 
solete or  archaic]  -^ 

Nature  wants  stuff 
To  vie  strange  forms  withsfancy. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  v.  2.  98. 

Now  thine  eyes 
Vie  tears  with  the  hyssna. 

£.  Jonson,  Volpone,  iv.  2, 

The  roguish  eye  of  J — ^11  .  .  .  almost  invites  a  stranger 

to  vie  &  repartee  with  it.  Latnb,  Old  Benchers. 

Viei  (vi),  n.  [Formerly  also  «^«/  <«jei,«.  Cf. 
emy^.1  A  contest  for  superiority,  especially  a 
close  or  keen  contest;  a  contention  in  the  way 
of  rivalry;  hence,  sometimes,  a  state  where 
it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  as  to  which 
party  had  the  advantage ;  also,  a  challenge ;  a 
wager. 

At  this  particular  of  defaming,  both  the  sexes  seem  to 
be  at  a  vie,  and  I  think  he  were  a  very  critical  judge  that 
should  determine  between  them. 

Qmemment  of  the  Tongue. 

vie^t,  n.  [ME.,  <  OF.  (and  F.)  vie  =  Sp.  Pg. 
vida  =  It.  vita,  < L.  vita,  life,  <  vivere,  live:  see 
vital,  vivid.']    Life. 

We  biseche  thee  for  alle  that  hereth  this  vie 

Off  cure  ladi  seynt  Marie, 

That  Ihesu  schelde  hem  fram  grame. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  3.),  p.  99. 

vielle  (viel),  TO.  [F. :  aMn  to  »ioZ;  see  «oJ.]  1. 
One  of  the  large  early  forms  of  the  medieval 
viol. 

Afterwards  the  latter  name  [vlolejwas  exclusively  used, 
and  ultimately  passed  into  the  modern  form  Violin,  while 
the  name  Viile  was  given  to  a  totally  different  instru- 
ment, the  Organistrum  or  Symphonia,  whence  the  French 
Chifoni^.  This  is  the  modern  Viol,  in  which  the  music  is 
produced  by  the  rotation  of  a  wheel. 
W.  K.  SuUivan,  Introd.  to  O'Curry's  Anc.  Irish,  p.  dzxiv. 

2.  Same  as  hurdy-gurdy,  1. 

Vienna  basin,  ui  geol.,  the  name  given  to  an 
orographicaUy  not  very  well  defined  area,  hav- 
ing Vienna  near  its  southwestern  e^xtremity 
and  extending  to  the  Bohemian  mountains  on 
the  northwest  and  the  Carpathians  on  the  north- 
east, and  underlain  by  a  series  of  Tertiary  rocks 
remarkable  for  their  extent,  size,  and  compli- 
cated development.  This  Tertiary  belongs  chiefly  to 
the  Neogene  of  the  Austrian  geologists  (see  Ifeogene), 
and  is  divided  into  several  subgroups,  beginning  with  the 
Aguitanian,  followed  (in  ascending  order)  by  the  Sarmatian 
and  Mediterranean  subdivisions — these  aU  being  of  Mio- 
cene age— and  then  by  the  Congerian  or  Pliocene.  The 
Vienna  basin  opened  out  to  the  east  into  a  broad  Miocene 
inland  sea,  slightly  brackish,  and  is  believed  to  have  been 
connected,  in  former  times,  with  the  Arabo-Caspian  basin, 
and  perhaps  even  with  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  also  communi- 
cated with  the  basin  of  the  upper  Danube,  and  with  an 
area  lying  north  of  the  Carpathians— in  both  cases,  how- 
ever, by  narrow  channels.  Some  writers  limit  the  name 
Vienna  tatin  to  a  smaller  area  lying  pretty  closely  adja^ 
cent  to  the  northern  flanks  of  the  eastern  Alps,  and  partly 
included  withm  their  spurs. 

Vienna  caustic.  A  mixture  of  caustic  potash 
and  quicklime.    See  ca/asUc. 

Vienna  (hraught.  Compound  infusion  of  senna ; 
black-draught. 

Vienna  lake.  A  somewhat  indefinite  product, 
but  usua,lly  a  dark-red  lake  with  little  strength 
obtained  from  the  liquors  remaining  from  the 
making  of  carmine.  Also  called  Florence  laTce 
and  Paris  lake. 

Vienna  opening,  in  chess-playing.  See  ope«- 
ing,  9. 

Vienna  paste.     Same  as  Vienna  caustic. 

Vienna  powder,  work.    Seejjowder,  worfti. 

Viennese  (vi-e-nes'  or  -iiez'),  «•  aiid  n.  [=  F. 
Viennois ;  <  Vienna  (F.  Vienne  =  G.  Wien)  + 
-ese.j     I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Vienna,  the 
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capital  of  the  Austrian  empire,  situated  on  the 
Danube,  or  pertaining  to  its  inhabitants. 

II.  n.  slng.3Jid.pl.  An  inhabitant  or  inhabi- 
tants of  Vienna. 

vi  et  armis  ('rt  et  ar'mis).  [L.:  vi,  abl.  sing, 
of  vis,  force,  violence;  et,  and;  armis,  abl.  of 
arma,  a  weapon,  defensive  armor:  see  vis^  and 
arnfi.']  In  law,  with  force  and  arms :  words 
made  use  of  in  indictments  and  actions  of  tres- 
pass to  show  that  the  trespass  or  crime  was 
forcible  or  committed  with  a  display  of  force ; 
hence,  with  force  or  violence  generally. 
view  (vu),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  vewe;  <  OF. 
vevs,  F.  vue,  a  view,  sight,  <  veu,  F.  vu  (=  It. 
veduta,  <  ML.  as  if  *vidutus),  pp.  of  voir,  <  L.  vi- 
dere,  see :  see  vision."]  1.  The  act  of  viewing, 
seeing,  or  beholding;  examination  by  the  eye; 
survey;  inspection;  look;  sight. 
She  made  good  view  of  me.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  n.  2.  20. 

She  looked  out  at  her  father's  window. 
To  take  a  view  of  the  countrie. 
Lord  Jamie  Douglae  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  112). 

2.  The  act  of  perceiving  by  the  mind;  mental 
survey;  intellectual  inspection  or  examination; 
observation;  consideration. 

My  last  View  shall  be  of  the  first  Language  of  the 
Earth,  the  antient  Language  of  Paradise,  the  Language 
wherein  God  Almighty  himself  pleased  to  pronounce  and 
publish  the  Tables  of  the  Law.       Bmoell,  Letters,  U.  60. 

For  though,  in  demonstration,  the  mind  does  at  last 
perceive  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas  it 
considers,  .  .  .  there  must  be  more  than  one  transient 
view  to  find  it.      Locke,  Human  Understanding,  IV.  ii.  4. 

3.  Power  of  seeing  or  perception,  either 
physical  or  mental;  range  of  vision;  reach  of 
sight;  extent  of  prospect. 

These  growing  feathers  pluck'd  from  Caesar's  wing 
WiU  make  him  fly  an  ordinary  pitch. 
Who  else  would  soar  above  the  vjeu  of  men. 
And  keep  us  all  in  servile  tearfulness. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  L  1.  79. 
Stand  in  her  view,  make  your  addresses  to  her. 

Metcher  {and  another  7),  Prophetess,  ill.  ]. 

The  walls  of  Pluto's  palace  are  in  view. 

Dryden,  .^Ineid,  vi.  856. 

Keeping  the  idea  which  is  brought  into  it  [the  mind] 
for  some  time  actually  in  view  ...  is  called  contempla^ 
tion.  Locke,  Human  XTnderstanding,  II.  z.  1. 

Who  keeps  one  end  in  view  makes  all  things  serve. 

Browning,  In  a  Balcony. 

4.  That  which  is  viewed,  seen,  or  beheld; 
something  which  is  looked  upon ;  sight  or  spec- 
tacle presented  to  the  eye  or  to  the  mind;  scene ; 
prospect. 

'Tls  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view. 

CampbM,  Pleasures  of  Hope,  i.  7. 

The  country  was  wild  and  broken,  with  occasional  su- 
perb viewt  over  frozen  arms  of  the  Gulf,  and  the  deep  rich 
valleys  stretching  inland. 

B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  42. 

5.  A  scene  as  represented  by  painting,  draw- 
ing, or  photography ;  a  picture  or  sketch,  espe- 
cially a  landscape.— 6.  Manner  or  mode  of  look- 
ing at  things;  manner  of  regarding  subjects 
on  which  various  opinions  may  be  held;  judg- 
ment; opinion;  conception;  notion;  way  of 
thinking;  theory. 

There  is  a  great  difference  of  view  as  to  the  way  in  which 
perfection  shall  be  sought. 

Marg.  Fuller,  Woman  in  the  19th  Gent.,  p.  19. 

One  Hester  Frynne,  who  appeared  to  have  been  rather 
a  noteworthy  personage  in  the  view  of  our  ancestors. 

HawthmTte,  Scarlet  Letter,  Int.,  p.  36. 
They  have  all  my  views,  and  I  believe  they  will  carry 
them  out  unless  overruled  by  a  higher  Power. 

Kane,  Sec.  Grinn.  Exp.,  I.  268. 
Persons  who  take  what  is  called  a  high  view  of  life  and 
of  human  nature  are  never  weaiy  of  telling  us  that  money- 
getting  is  not  man's  noblest  occupation. 

Fortnightly  Bev.,  N.  S.,  XLII.  198. 

7.  Something  looked  toward  or  forming  the 
subject  of  consideration;  intention;  design; 
purpose;  aim. 

The  allegory  has  another  view. 

Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  ii.,  Expl. 

I  write  without  any  view  to  profit  or  praise. 

Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  iv.  12. 

8t.  Appearance;  show;  aspect. 

So,  at  his  bloody  view,  her  eyes  are  fled 
Into  the  deep  dark  cabins  of  her  head. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1. 1037. 
New  graces  find. 
Which,  by  the  splendour  of  her  view 
Dazzled  before,  we  ever  knew. 

Waller,  The  Night-Piece. 

9.  In  law,  an  inspection  by  the  jurjr  of  property 
or  a  place  the  appearance  or  condition  of  which 
is  involved  in  the  case,  or  useful  to  enable 
the  jury  to  understand  the  testimony,  as  of  a 
place  where  a  crime  has  been  committed. — 

10.  Specifically,  inspection  of  a  dead  body; 


Tiewiness 

an  autopsy. —  llf.  The  footing  of  a  beast. 
Halliwell Bird's-eye  view.  See  Mr<f'«-«j/«.— Dissolv- 
ing views,  a  name  given  to  pictures  thrown  on  a  screen 
by  a  lantern  in  such  manner  that  they  appear  to  dissolve 
every  one  into  that  following,  without  any  interval  of 
blank  between  them.  To  cause  the  pictures  to  "  dissolve," 
two  lanterns  are  required,  each  of  which  projects  its  pic- 
ture upon  the  same  field  on  the  screen,  both  being  in  the 
same  focus.  One  picture  being  projected,  to  cause  it  to  dis- 
appear gradually  and  the  next  to  take  its  place,  a  sliding  cap 
or  hood  is  mechanically  withdrawn  from  the  front  of  the 
second  lantern  and  placed  before  the  first  lantern.  An- 
other method  is  to  turn  on  the  gas  of  one  lantern  while 
shutting  off  the  gas  of  the  other.  The  result  is  the  same 
by  either'  method,  the  first  picture  disappearing  as  the 
second  appears,  the  two  melting  one  into  the  other  till  one 
is  lost  and  the  other  becomes  clear.  By  a  recent  improved 
method  only  one  lantern  is  used,  and  by  appropriate  mech- 
anism a  picture  is  substituted  for  that  preceding  it  so 
quickly  that  there  is  no  appreciation  of  any  interval  be- 
tween them.— Field  of  View.  See.;ieJ(i.—  In  view  of,  in 
consideration  of;  having  regard  to. — On  view,  open  or 
submitted  to  public  inspection ;  exhibited  to  the  public: 
as,  pictures  placed  on  view. — Point  Of  view.  Se&pointi. 
—side  view,  see  side^  and  side-view.— To  the  View,  so 
as  to  be  seen  by  everybody ;  in  public. 

Mechanic  slaves 
With  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers,  shall 
Uplift  us  to  the  view.  Shak.,  A.  and  C,  T.  2.  211. 

View  of  flrank-pledee,  in  Eng.  law:  (a)  A  court  of  rec- 
ord, now  fallen  into  almost  total  desuetude,  held  once  In 
the  year  within  a  particular  hundred,  township,  or  manor, 
bythestewardof  tbeleet.  Wharton.  (6)  In  Anglo-Saxon 
law,  the  office  of  a  sheriff  in  seeing  all  the  frank-pledgea 
of  a  hundred,  and  that  all  youths  above  fourteen  belonged 
to  some  tithing :  a  function  of  the  court-leet  Stimeon, 
=Syn.  4  and  5.  View,  Prospect,  Scene,  Landscape.  View 
is  the  most  general  of  these  words ;  jirospect  most  suggests 
the  idea  that  the  beholder  is  at  a  place  somewhat  elevated, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  see  far ;  scene  most  suggests  the  idea 
of  resemblance  to  a  picture ;  landscape  most  suggests  the 
idea  of  diversity  in  unity. 
view  (yti),  v.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  vewe;  <  view, 
n.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  see;  look  on;  behold. 
When  most  I  wink,  then  do  mine  eyes  best  see. 
For  all  the  day  1  view  things  unrespected. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  xlili. 
The  people  view'd  them  wi'  surprise. 
As  they  danc'd  on  the  green. 
The  Earl  of  Mai's  Z)a«9'Ater  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 177). 

2.  To  examine  with  the  eye ;  look  on  with  at- 
tention, or  for  the  purpose  of  examining ;  sur- 
vey; explore;  peruse. 

Go  up  and  view  the  country.  Josh.  vil.  2. 

Lords,  view  these  letters  full  of  bad  mischance. 
France  is  revolted  from  the  English  quite. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  i.  1.  89. 
I  had  not  the  opportunity  to  mew  it. 

Cmryat,  Crudities,  1. 1S7. 
For  he  mewed  the  fashions  of  that  land ; 
Their  way  of  worship  viewed  he. 
Young  Beichan  and  Susie  Pye  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  2)^ 

3.  To  survey  intellectually;  examine  with  the 
mental  eye ;  consider ;  regard. 

As  Princes  be  more  high  and  also  mightier  than  the 
rest,  euen  so  are  they  more  behelde&  also  more  viewed 
than  others. 

Owemira,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577X  p.  lOt 
And  though,  oft  looking  backward,  well  she  vewed£ 
Her  self e  freed  from  that  foster  insolent. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IIL  iv.  60. 
When  we  view  an  object  as  a  concrete  whole  we  appre- 
hend it.  J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  SSL 
=&m.  1,  To  witness. — 2.  To  scan.— 3.  To  contemplatei 
n.  intrans.  To  look;  take  a  view.    [Bare.] 
Mr.  Harley  is  sagacious  to  view  into  the  remotest  con- 
sequences of  things.  The  Examiner,  No.  6. 

viewer  (vii'6r),  n.     [<  view  +  -eri.]    One  who 
views,  surveys,  or  examines. 

For  if  I  will  bee  a  Judge  of  your  goodes,  for  the  same 
you  will  be  a  viewer  of  my  life. 

Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577X  p.  226. 
Specifically— (a)  An  official  appointed  to  inspect  or  super- 
intend something ;  an  overseer ;  in  coal-mining,  the  gen- 
eral manager,  both  above  and  below  ground,  of  a  coal- 
mine. This  word,  not  at  all  in  use  in  the  United  States, 
is  almost  obsolete  in  England,  having  become  replaced  by 
the  terms  mining-engineer  and  agent  The  terms  used  in 
the  United  States  are  manager  and  superintendent. 

The  Colliery  Viewer  [Newcastle-upon-Tyne]  superin- 
tends the  collieries.    He  has  a  salary  of  602.  a  year. 

Municip.  Corp.  Eeport,  1836,  p.  1646. 
(6)  One  of  a  body  of  jurors  who  are  appointed  by  a  court 
to  view  or  inspect  the  property  in  controversy  or  the  place 
where  a  crime  has  been  committed.  In  Scotland  two 
persons  called  showers  point  out  the  subjects  to  be  viewed. 
vlew-halloo  (vii'ha-16'),  n.  In  fox-hunting,  the 
shout  uttered  by  the  huntsman  on  seeing  the 
fox  break  cover.  Also  view-hallo,  vieW'^oUo, 
view-hoUow,  etc. 

Butpray,whati8beoomeoftheladyallthiswhile?  why, 
lady  Freelove,  you  told  me  she  was  not  here,  and,  i'  faith, 
I  was  just  drawing  off  another  way,  if  I  had  not  heard  the 
view-hollow.  Colman,  Jealous  Wife,  ii 

viewiness  (vu'i-nes),  n.  The  character  or  state 
of  being  viewy  or  speculative.     [CoUoq.] 

We  have  opinions  which  were  then  considered  to  affix 
to  those  who  uttered  them  the  stigma  of  viewiness  endorsed 
to  a  great  extent  by  a  Conservative  Lord  Chancellor. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXII.  14. 


viewless 

viewless  (vu'Ies),  a.  [<  viem  +  -less.l  Not 
capable  of  being  viewed  or  seen ;  not  perceived 
by  the  eye ;  invisible. 

To  be  imprlaon'd  in  the  xAeveUiB  winds. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ill.  1. 124. 

O'er  the  sheep-track's  maze 
The  viewless  snow-mist  weaves  a  gllst'ning  haze. 

Coleridge,  Constancy  to  an  Ideal  Object. 

viewlessly  (vu'les-U),  adv.  ~  In  a  viewless  man- 
ner. 

viewly  (va'li)^  a.  [<  view  +  -i^l.]  Pleasing 
to  the  view ;  sightly ;  handsome.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

viewpoint  (vu^point), «.  Point  of  view.  [Col- 
loq.J 

iftie  manner  in  which  the  details  of  a  history  are  pre- 
sented should  be  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  the  wri- 
ter, from  the  general  vieu^mint  of  the  time. 

minburgh  Sem.,  OXLV.  499. 

viewsome  (vli'sum),  a.  [<  view  +  -some.']  View- 
Ij.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

view-telescope  (vu'teFe-skop),  n.  See  tele- 
scope. 

viewy  (vu'i),  a.  [<  view  +  -yi.]  1.  Holding, 
or  prone  to  hold,  peoiiliar  views ;  given  to  views 
or  schemes  that  are  speculative  rather  than 
practical ;  holding  the  notions  of  a  doctrinaire ; 
visionary.     [Colloq.] 

Sheffield,  on  the  other  hand,  without  possessing  any 
real  view  of  things  more  than  Charles,  was  at  this  time 
fonder  of  hunting  for  views,  and  more  in  danger  of  taking 
up  false  ones — uiat  is,  he  was  viewy,  in  a  bad  sense  of  the 
word.  J.  H.  Nemnan,  Iioss  and  Gain,  L  3. 

A  man's  identification  with  the  movement  was  taken  as 
proof  that  he  was  viewy  and  unfit  for  leadership. 

TAe  American,  VI.  278. 
2.  Showy.     [Colloq.] 

They  [chests  of  drawers]  would  hold  together  for  a  time, 
.  .  .  and  that  was  all ;  but  the  slaughterers  cared  only  to 
have  them  viei^  and  cheap. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  Loudon  Poor,  IIL  230. 

vifda,  vivda  (vif'da,  viv'da),  n.  [Perhaps  < 
loel.  vwfat,  pp.  of  veifa,  wave,  vibrate ;  of.  Sw. 
vefta,  Dan.  vifte,  fan,  winnow:  see  waft.']  In 
Orkney  and  Shetland,  beef  or  mutton  hung  and 
di'ied  without  salt.    Scott,  Pirate,  xalx. 

vigesimal  (vi-jes'i-mal),  a.  [<  L.  vigesimus,  vi- 
cesimus,  twentieth,  Cvigimti,  twenty:  see  twen- 
ty.]   Twentieth. 

vigeBimation  (vi-jes-i-ma'shon),  n.  [<  L.  vi- 
gesimus, twentieth,  +  -o*so»;"  formed  in  imita- 
tion of  deaimaUon.]  The  act  of  putting  to  death 
every  twentieth  man.     [Kare.] 

vigia  (vi-je'a),  n.  [<  8p.  vigia^  a  lookout,  < 
vigiar,  look  out,  <  vigiUa,  a  watching :  see  vigil,] 
A  hydrographical  warning  on  a  chart,  to  de- 
note that  the  pinnacle  of  a  rock,  or  a  shoal, 
may  exist  thereabout.    Hamersh). 

vigil  (vij'il),  n.  [Formerly  also  vigile;  <  ME. 
vigil,  vigile,  vigiMe,  <  OF.  vigile,  vigilie,  F.  vigile 
=  8p.  Pg.  It.  vigiUa,  a  watching,  vigil,  <  L.  vigi- 
Ua, a  waking  or  watching,<  vigil,  waking,  watch- 
ful (ef.  AS.  wacol,  watchful),  <  vigere,  be  lively: 
see  waike^.    Hence  (from  L.  vigit)  vigilant,  etc.] 

1.  The  act  of  keeping  awake;  abstinence  or 
forbearance  from  sleep  at  the  natural  or  ordi- 
nary hours  of  rest ;  the  state  of  being  awake 
during  the  natural  time  for  sleep;  sleepless- 
ness; wakefulness;  watch:  commonly  in  the 
plural. 

There  is  nothing  that  wears  out  a  fine  face  like  the  vigUa 
of  the  card- table.  Addismi,  Ouardian,  No.  120. 

2.  Devotional  watching;  hence,  devotions, 
services,  praise,  prayer,  or  the  like  performed 
during  the  customary  hours  of  sleep;  nocturnal 
devotions :  commonly  in  the  plural. 

So  they  in  heaven  their  odes  and  vigils  tuned. 

MUtm,  P.  B.,  i.  182. 

At  Mary's  Tomb  (sad,  sacred  Place !) 
The  Virtues  shall  their  YigUs  keep. 

Prior,  Ode  Presented  to  the  King,  st  1. 

8.  Eccles.:  (a)  Originally,  in  the  early  church, 
the  watch  kept  in  a  church  or  cemetery  on  the 
night  before  a  feast,  the  time  being  occupied 
in  prayer.  The  assembly  on  such  occasions  often  lead- 
ing to  disorders,  the  custom  of  holding  such  vigils  came 
to  be  abandoned  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  A 
trace  of  the  old  custom  remains  in  the  matins,  lands,  and 
midnight  mass  before  Christmas  day.  Hence — (6) 
The  day  and  night  preceding  a  festival;  the 
eve  or  day  before  a  festival;  strictly,  an  eve 
which  is  a  fast.  Special  offices  or  the  use  of  the  col- 
lect of  the  festival  mark  the  vigil.  If  the  day  before 
such  a  festival  is  Sunday,  the  fast  is  transferred  to  the 
previous  Saturday.  Vigils  are  observed  in  the  Soman 
Catholic,  the  Greek,  the  Anglican,  and  other  churches. 

He  that  shall  live  this  day,  and  see  old  age, 
Will  yearly  on  the  vigU  (east  his  neighbours, 
And  say,  "To-morrow  is  St.  Crispian." 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  8.  46. 
424 
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4t.  A  wake. 

Of  the  f  este  and  pleyes  palestral 
At  my  vigil.  Clumeer,  Troilos,  v.  305. 

Coma  vigil.  See  conuti.— vigils  or  w&tiibingB  of  flow- 
ers, a  term  applied  by  Linnseus  to  the  opening  and  shut- 
ting of  certain  flowers  at  regular  hours  of  the  day.  See 
^eep,  n.,  B. 

vigilance  (vij'i-lans),K.  [<  F.  vigilance  =  8p. 
vigilanda  =  It.  iigilama,  vigilamia,  <  L.  vigi- 
lanUa,  watchfulness,  <  vigilan(t-)s,  wakeful, 
watcMul:  aee  vigilant.]     If.  Wakefulness. 

Mr.  Baxter  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  connexion 
between  the  soul  and  the  body  subsisted  only  during  a 
state  of  vigilance.  Priestley,  Disquisitions. 

2.  The  state  or  character  of  being  vigilant; 
watchfulness  in  discovering  or  guarding  against 
danger,  or  in  providing  for  safety ;  circumspec- 
tion; caution. 

To  teach  them  Tigilence  by  false  Alarms. 

Prior,  Carmen  Seculare  (1700),  st.  33. 

His  face  is  unruffled,  his  speech  is  courteous,  till  vigi- 
lance Is  laid  asleep.  liacaulay,  MachiaveUi. 

3.  Specifically,  watchfulness  during  the  hours 
of  night. 

TTlysses  yielded  unseasonably  [to  sleep],  and  the  strong 
passion  and  love  for  his  country  that  so  f uUy  possess'd  his 
soul  should  have  given  him  .  ,  .  vigilance. 

Broome,  ITotes  on  the  Odyssey,  xlil.  142. 

4.  In  Toed.,  a  form  of  insomnia. — 5.  A  guard 
or  watch.    [Bare  and  obsolete.] 

In  at  this  gate  none  pass 
The  vigUance  here  placed.     Milton,  P.  L,,  Iv.  580. 

Order  of  VlKilance.  See  Order  of  the  White  Falcon,  un- 
der falcon.— vi^Oajuie  conunlttee,  an  unauthorized  or- 
ganization of  citizens  who,  in  the  absence  of  regular  courts, 
or  when  such  courts  are  inefficient,  administer  summary 
justice  in  cases  of  heinous  crime.    [TJ.  S.] 

The  first  man  hung  by  the  San  Francisco  Vigilance 
Commtttee  was  dead  before  he  was  swung  up,  and  the 
second  was  alive  after  he  was  cut  down. 

J.  W.  Palmer,  The  ISew  and  the  Old,  p.  78. 

vigilan(^f  (vij'i-lan-si),  n.  [As  vigilance  (see 
-ey).]    Vigilance. 

Trusting  to  the  vigHatiey  of  her  sentineL 

Itev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  III.  191. 

vigilant  (vij'i-lant),  a.  [<  F.  vigilante  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  vigilante,  <  'L.  vigilan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  vigilare, 
watch,  wake,  keep  watch,  <  vigil,  wakeful, 
watchful:  see  vigil.]  1.  Watchful,  as  one 
who  watches  during  the  hours  for  sleep ;  ever 
awake  and  on  the  alert;  attentive  to  discover 
and  avoid  danger,  or  to  provide  for  safety; 
circumspect;  cautious;  wary. 
Be  sober,  be  vigilant.  1  Pet.  v.  8. 

Take  your  places  and  be  vigilant. 

SAfflii;.,lHen.VI,ii.L  1. 

Oospel  takes  up  the  rod  which  Law  lets  fall ; 
Mercy  is  vigttant  when  Justice  sleeps. 

Brouming,  King  and  Book,  n.  244. 

2.  Indicating  vigilance. 

There 's  Zanze's  vigHarO,  taper ;  safe  are  we  I 

Browning,  In  a  Gondola. 

=Syn.  1.  Wakeful,  etc.    See  watchful. 
viguante  (vij-i-lan'te),  n.   [<  Sp.  vigila/nte,  vigi- 
lant: see  vigilant,  a.]    A  member  of  a  vigi- 
lance committee.     [U.  8.] 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  one  committee  of  vigilantes  in 
eastern  Montana  shot  or  hung  nearly  sixty  [horse-thieves] 
—not,  however,  with  the  best  judgment  in  all  cases. 

T.  Rooseuelt,  The  Century,  XXXV.  505. 

vigilantly  (vij'i-lant-li),  adv.     In  a  vigilant 
maimer;  watchfully;  circumspectly;  alertly. 
vigilyt,  n.    A  Middle  English  variant  of  vigil. 

It  is  ful  fair  to  been  yclept  madame. 
And  goon  to  viMies  al  bifore. 

Cluiucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  L  377. 

vigintivirate  (vi-jiu-tiv'i-rat), ».  [<L.  vigimU, 
twenty,  +  vir,  man,  +  -afeS.]  A  body  of  offi- 
cers of  government  consisting  of  twenty  men. 
[Bare.] 

Vigna  (vig'nS),  «.  [NL.  (Savi,  1822),  named 
after  Dominioo  Vigna,  professor  of  botany  at 
Pisa  in  1628.]  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants, 
of  the  tribe  Phqseolex  and  subtribe  Euphaseo- 
lese.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  type  genus  (Phaseo- 
lus)  by  the  absence  of  a  beak  upon  the  keel-petals,  or  by 
the  faUure  of  the  beak,  if  developed,  to  form  a  perfect 
spiral.  There  are  about  45  species,  natives  of  warm  re- 
gions of  both  hemispheres/  They  are  usually  twining 
or  prostrate  herbs,  with  pinnate  leaves  of  three  leaflets, 
and  yello\rish  or  rarely  purplish  fiowers  in  a  short  cluster 
upon  an  axillary  peduncle,  followed  by  cylindrical  pods 
which  become  greatly  elongated— sometimes,  it  is  said,  a 
yard  long.  For  V.  Catiang,  universally  cultivated  in  the 
tropics,  and  now  also  in  southern  parts  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  aeechowlee,  and  cow-pea  (undei pea^);  its 
typical  form  is  low  and  somewhat  erect ;  when  tall  and 
climbing,  it  has  been  known  as  V.  Sinensis.  V.  laruseolata 
of  Australia,  also  edible,  produces,  besides  the  ordinary 
cylindrical  pods,  others  from  buried  flowers  fruiting  under 
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ground,  and  resembling  the  peanut.  V.  Ivteola  is  known 
as  seaside  bean,  and  V.  unguicvlata  as  red  bean,  in  the 
West  Indies.  One  species  occurs  in  the  United  States, 
V.  glabra,  a  yellow-flowered  hirsute  twiner  of  brackish 
marshes  from  South  Carolina  to  Mississippi. 
vignette  (vin-yet'  or  vin'yet),  n.  [Formerly 
also  vignett;  <  F.  vignette^  dim.  of  vigne,  vine- 
yard, vine,  <  L.  vinea,  a  vine:  see  vine.]  1.  A 
running  ornament  of  vine-leaves,  tendrils,  and 
grapes,  as  in  architecture. — 2.  The  flourishes 
in  the  form  of  vine-leaves,  branches,  etc.,  with 
which  capital  letters  in  manuscripts  are  some- 
times surrounded. —  3.  In  printing,  the  en- 
graved illustration  or  decoration  that  precedes 
a  title-page  or  the  beginning  of  a  chapter:  so 
called  because  many  of  the  cuts  first  made  for 
books  in  Prance  were  inclosed  with  a  border 
of  the  general  character  of  traiUng  vines. — 4. 
Hence,  any  image  or  picture;  a  cut  or  illustra- 
tion. 

Her  imagination  was  full  of  pictures,  .  .  .  divine 
vignettes  of  mild  spring  or  mellow  autumn  moments. 

Charlotte  Brontii,  Shirley,  ^ 

Assisi,  in  the  January  twilight,  looked  like  a  vignette  out 
of  some  brown  old  missaL 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  213. 
In  bright  vignettes,  and  each  complete. 
Of  tower  or  duomo,  sunny-sweet, 
Or  palace,  how  the  city  glittered  1 

Temrmson,  The  Daisy. 

5.  A  photographic  portrait  showing  only  the 
head,  or  the  nead  and  shoulders,  and  so  printed 
that  the  ground  shades  off  insensibly  around 
the  subject  into  an  even  color,  which  may  be 
that  of  the  untreated  paper,  or  a  more  or  less 
dark  shade  produced  by  a  separate  operation ; 
hence,  any  picture,  not  a  portrait,  treated  in 
the  same  way. 

vignette  (vin-yef),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  vignet- 
ted, ppr.  vignetting.  [<  vignette,  n.]  m  photog., 
to  treat  or  produce,  as  a  portrait,  in  the  style  of 
a  vignette. 

vignett6r  (vin-yef  6r),  n.  In  photog.,  any  de- 
vice for  causing  the  edges  of  a  printed  part 
of  a  negative  to  fade  away  evenly  and  gradu- 
ally into  the  haekground.  a  form  of  vignetter  may 
be  interposed  between  the  camera  and  the  subject,  so  that 
the  portrait  will  be  vignetted  directly  on  the  negative. 
See  vigttetting-glass  and  vignetUn^-pa/per. 

vignetting-glass  (vin-yet'ing-glas),  n.  In 
photog.,  a  glass  frame  for  the  same  use  and 
made  on  the  same  principles  as  the  vignetting- 
paper.  a  usual  form  has  an  aperture  of  clear  glass  in  the 
middle,  around  which  are  carried  thin  layers  of  tissue- 
paper,  every  layer  projecting  a  little  beyond  that  placed 
upon  it.  Another  form  is  of  deep-orange  glass,  with  a 
center  of  white  glass,  the  gradation  being  effected  by  grind- 
ing away  the  edge  of  the  encircling  orange  part.  Also 
called  vignetter. 

Vignetting-mask  (vin-yet'ing-mask),  n.  Same 
as  vignetting-paper. 

vignetting-paper  (vin-yefing-pa'per),  n.  In 
photog.,  a  mask  used  in  printing  vignette  pic- 
tures. It  is  a  sheet  of  thin  paper  with  a  piece  of  the  de- 
sired size  left  clear  and  semi-transparent  in  the  middle, 
proceeding  from  which  shading  is  carried  in  an  opaque 
color  so  as  gradually  to  attain  complete  opacity,  and  thus 
cause  the  strongly  printed  part  of  the  negative  in  the 
middle  to  fade  by  even  gradation  around  its  edge  to  the 
color  of  the  unprinted  paper.  Also  called  vignetteir  and 
vign£tting^rrMsk. 

vignettist  (vin-yet'ist),  n.  [<  vignette  +  -ist.] 
A  maker  of  vignettes ;  an  artist  who  devotes  his 
attention  to  vignettes.  N.  arid  Q.,  7th  ser.,  HI. 
260. 

vignite  (vig'nit),  n.    A  magnetic  iron  ore. 

Vignoblef  (ve-nyo'bl),  n.  [F.,  a  vineyard,  < 
vigne,  vine :  see  vine.]    A  vineyard. 

That  excellent  vignoble  of  Pontaq  and  Obrien,  from 
whence  comes  the  choicest  of  our  Bordeaux  wines. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  July  13, 1683. 

vigonia  (vi-go'ni-a),  n.    Same  as  vicugna. 

A  herd  of  thirty-six,  including  the  kinds  called  llamas, 
alpacas,  and  vicunas  or  i^onias,  were  sent  from  Lima. 

Ure,  Diet.,  IIL  136. 

Vigo  plaster.    See  plaster. 

vigor,  vigour  (vig'or),  n.  [<  OF.  (and  F.)  vigueur 
=  Sp.  Pg.  vigor  ="lt.  vigore,  <  L.  vigor,  activ- 
ity, force,  <  vigere,  flourish,  thrive,  be  lively. 
Of.  vigil,  wake.  Hence  vigor,  v.,  invigorate.] 
1.  Active  strength  or  force  of  body;  physical 
force ;  a  flourishing  physical  condition ;  also, 
strength  of  mind ;  mental  health  and  power ;  by 
extension,  force  of  healthy  growth  in  plants. 

The  sinewy  vigour  of  the  traveller. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  3.  308. 

He  who  runs  or  dances  begs 
The  equal  Vigour  of  two  Legs.     Prior,  Alma,  ii. 

And  strangely  spoke 
The  faith,  the  mgouf,  bold  to  dwell 
On  doubts  that  drive  the  coward  back. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xcv. 
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2.  Strength  or  force  in  general;  powerful  or 
energetic  action;  energy;  efficacy;  potency. 

And  with  a  sudden  vigour  It  doth  posset 

And  curd  .  .  . 

The  thin  and  wholesome  hlood. 

Shak.,  Hamlet)  i.  5.  68. 

The  vigow  of  the  Parliament  had  begun  to  humble  the 

pride  of  the  bishops.  Milton,  Second  Defence. 

=S)|'I!- 1.  Health,  haleness,  soundness,  robustness,  bloom, 
thnftinesB. — 2.  Might,  power. 

vigort,  vigourt  (vig'or),  v.  t.  [<  LL.  vigorare, 
make  strong, <  li.  vigor,  vigor,  strength:  see  vig- 
or, m.]     To  Invigorate. 

vigorless(vig'or-le8),a.  [,<vigor  +  -less.']  With- 
out vigor;  feeble.  Princeton  Eev.,  Sept.,  1879, 
5. 318.  '      if  >         > 

Vlgoroso  (vig-o-ro'so),  a.  [It.,  =  E.  vigorous.'] 
In  music,  with  energy. 

TigorouB  (vig'or-uB),  a.  [<  P.  vigomeux  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  vigoroso,  <  ML.  *vigoro8'us  (in  adv.  vigo- 
rose),  <  L.  vigor,  vigor:  see  vigor.]  1.  Possess- 
ing vigor  of  body  or  mind;  full  of  strength  or 
active  force;  strong;  lusty;  robust;  power- 
ful ;  having  strong  vitality  or  power  of  growth, 
as  a  plant;  also,  having  or  exerting  force  of 
any  Mnd. 

Fam'd  for  bis  valour  young ; 
At  sea  snccessful,  vigorous,  and  strong.         Waller. 

A  score  of  years  after  the  energies  of  even  vigorous  men 
are  declining  or  spent,  his  [Josiah  Quincy's]  mind  and 
character  made  themselves  felt  as  in  their  prime. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  94. 
Vigorous  trees  are  great  disinfectants. 

v.  O.  MOehdl,  Bound  Together,  vi. 

2.  Exhibiting  or  resulting  from  vigor,  energy, 
or  strength,  either  physical  or  mental;  power- 
ful; forcible;  energetic;  strong. 

His  vigorous  understanding  and  his  stout  English  heart 
were  proof  against  all  delusion  and  all  temptation. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  £ng.,  vli. 

Vigorous  activity  is  not  the  only  condition  of  a  strong 
will.  J.  Suily,  Outhnes  of  Psychol.,  p.  646. 

=  S3m.  1.  Hale,  sound,  sturdy,  hearty,  thrifty,  flourishing. 
—  1  and  2.  Nervous,  spirited. 

vigorously  (vig'or-us-li),  adv.  In  a  vigorous 
manner;  vrith  vigor;  forcibly;  with  active  ex- 
ertions. 

These  ronne  vpou  hym  with  axes,  and  biUes,  and  swerdes 
right  vigerously.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  496. 

Money  to  enable  him  to  push  on  the  war  vigorously. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  7. 

vigorousness  (vig'or-us-nes),  n.  The  character 
or  state  of  being  vigorous  or  possessed  of  active 
strength;  force;  energy;  strength.  Jer.  Tay- 
lor, Holy  Dying,  i.  2. 

Vigors's  warbler  or  vireo.    See  wariler. 

Vigo's  powder.    See  powder. 

vigour,  ».  and  V.    See  vigor. 

viguna,,  n.    See  vicugna. 

vinara  (vi-ha'ra),  n.  [Skt.,  lit.  expatiation, 
recreation.]  In  Buddhist  arch..,  a  monastery. 
See  Buddhist  architecture,  under  Buddhist. 

Six  successive  kings  had  built  as  many  viharas  on  this 
spot  [near  Patna],  when  one  of  them  surrounded  the  whole 
with  a  high  wall,  which  can  still  be  traced,  measuring  160O 
ft.  north  and  south,  by  400  ft.,  and  enclosing  eight  sepa- 
rate courts.  Externally  to  this  enclosure  were  numerous 
stupas  or  towerlike  viharas,  ten  or  twelve  of  which  are 
easUy  recognised.    J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Indian  Arch., p.  136. 

vihnela  (vi-hwa'la),  n.  [OSp. :  see  viol.']  An 
early  and  simple  iorm  of  the  Spanish  guitar. 

viking  (vi'Mng),  n.  [Not  found  in  ME.,  but 
first  in  mod.  historical  use;  =  &.  viking,  <  Icel. 
vikingr  (=  Sw.  Dan.  viking),  a  pirate,  freebooter, 
rover,  lit.  (as  indicated  by  the  AS.  voicing,  mod. 
E.  artificially  wcfcing') ' *wiek-man,' i.  e.  '"bay- 
man,  *creeker,'  one  who  frequented  the  bays, 
fords,  or  creeks  and  issued  thence  for  plunder; 
<  Icel.  vikr  =  Sw.  vik  =  Dan.  vig,  a  bay,  creek, 
inlet,  +  -ingr  =  E.  -ing^;  see  wick^  and  -ing^. 
The  word  has  often  been  confused  with  sea-king, 
as  if  viMng  contained  the  word  kmg.]  A  rover 
or  sea-robber  belonging  to  one  of  the  predatory 
bands  of  Northmen  who  infested  the  European 
seas  during  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centu- 
ries and  made  various  settlements  in  the  Brit- 
ish Islands,  Prance ,  etc .  viking  has  been  frequently 
identified  with  seaking,  but  the  latter  was  a  man  con- 
nected with  a  royal  race,  who  took  by  right  the  title  of 
king  when  he  assumed  the  command  of  men,  although 
only  of  a  ship's  crew,  whereas  the  former  name  is  appli- 
cable to  any  member  of  the  rover  bands. 
She  was  a  Prince's  child, 
I  but  a  Viking  wild. 

Longfellow,  Skeleton  in  Armor. 

vikingism  (vi'king-izm),  n.     [<  viking  +  -ism.] 
The  characteristics,  plans,  or  acts  of  viMngs. 
The  conquest  of  Palestine  was  to  Robert  of  Normandy, 
Raymond  of  Toulouse.  Bohemond  of  Tarentum,  a  sancti- 
fied experiment  of  vikingism. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  222. 

Vilt,  n.     Same  as  vill. 
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vilayet  (vil-a-yef),  n.  [Turk,  vilayet,  <  Ar. 
wilaya,  pro-vince,  government,  sovereignty.] 
An  administrative  territory  of  the  first  class ; 
a  province  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Each  Turkish 
vilayet  is  ruled  by  a  vsili,  or  governor-general.  The  divi- 
sion into  vilayets  has  replaced  the  old  system  of  eyalets. 

vildt,  a.     [_A.  corrupt  form  of  vile.    In  some 
cases  the  word  appears  to  have  been  confused 
with  wild.]    Same  as  vile. 
Bethylifene're  eovilde.  Times' Wkistle(E.'E.T.a.),p. a. 

What  vUd  prisons 
Make  we  our  bodies  to  our  immortal  souls ! 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  Spanish  Gypsy,  iii.  1. 

My  act,  though  vild,  the  world  shall  crown  as  just. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Westward  Ho,  iv.  2. 

vildlyt,  adv.  Same  as  vilely.  Spenser,  F.  Q., 
I.  iii.  43. 

vile  (vil),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  vyle 
(also  vild,  q.  v.) ;  <  ME.  vile,  vil,  <  OP.  (and  P.) 
vil,  fern,  vile  =  Sp.  Pg.  vil  =  It.  vile,  <  L.  vilis, 
of  small  price  or  value,  poor,  paltry,  base,  vile.] 

1,  a.  1.  Of  small  value;  held  in  little  esteem; 
low;  base;  mean;  worthless;  despicable. 

And  the  tre  was  vU  and  old. 

Boly  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  34. 
Running,  leaping,  and  quoiting  be  too  vHe  for  scholars, 
and  so  not  fit  by  Aristotle's  judgment. 

Asehrnn,  Tozophilus  (ed.  1864),  p.  34. 

A  poor  man  in  vHe  raiment.  Jas.  ii.  2. 

I  never  knew  man  hold  vUe  stuff  so  dear. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  1.,  iv.  3.  276. 

2.  Morally  base  or  impure;  depraved;  bad; 
wicked;  abject;  villainous;  shameful:  fre- 
quently used  as  an  epithet  of  opprobrium,  con- 
tempt, disgust,  or  odium  generally. 

Wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  vHe  seem  vHe. 

Skak.,  Lear,  iv.  2.  38. 
"What  can  his  censure  hurt  me  whom  the  world 
Hath  censured  ml&  before  me  1 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  iii.  2. 

It  were  too  vHe  to  say,  and  scarce  to  be  beleeued,what 

we  endured.    Quoted  in  Cayt,  John  Smith's  Works,  II.  2. 

Rendering  those  who  receive  the  allowance  v&e,  and  of 

no  estimation  in  the  eyes  of  mankind. 

Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 
In  durance  vile  here  must  I  wake  and  weep  I 

Bums,  Epistle  from  Esopus  to  Maria. 
=Syn.  1.  Contemptible,  beggarly,  pitiful,  scurvy,  shabby. 
— 2.  Groveling,  ignoble,  foul,  knavish. 
Il.t  n.  A  vUe  thing. 

Which  soeuer  of  them  I  touche  es  a  vyle. 

Gosson,  Schoole  of  Abuse  (ed.  Arber),  p.  25. 

vilet,  V.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  vyle;  <  vile,  v.] 
To  make  vile. 

I  vyle,  I  make  vyle.  Jauille,  .  .  .  Thou  oughtest  to  be 
a  shamed  to  vyle  thy  self  e  with  thyn  yvell  tonge. 

'  Palsgrave,  p.  765. 

vileheadt,  n.  [ME.  vilehed;  <  vile  +  -head.]  Vile- 
ness. 

Huanne  the  man  thength  .  .  .  and  knauth  his  poure- 
bede,  the  vUhede,  the  brotelhede  of  his  beringe  [birth]. 

AyenMte  o/Invryt  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  130. 

vileinf,  vileiniet.  Obsolete  spellings  ot  villain, 
villainy.  • 

vilely  (vil'li),  adv.  [Formerly  also  vildly;  < 
ME.  vilUclie;  <  vile  +  -ly^.]  In  a  vile  manner; 
basely;  meanly;  shamefully;  abjectly;  oppro- 
briously;  odiously;  badly;  wretchedly;  worth- 
lessly; sorrily. 

He  speaks  most  vHely  of  you,  like  a  foul-mouthed  man 
as  he  is.  Sliak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  3. 122. 

vileness  (vil'nes),  n.  The  state  or  character  of 
being  vUe.  (a)  Baseness ;  despicableness  ;  meanness ; 
contemptlbleness ;  worthlessness. 

Considering  the  vUensss  of  the  clay,  I  have  sometimes 
wondered  that  no  tribune  of  that  age  durst  ever  venture 
to  ask  the  potter.  What  dost  thou  make? 

Swift,  Nobles  and  Commons,  v. 

(6)  Moral  or  intellectual  deficiency;  imperfection;  de- 
pravity ;  degradation ;  Impurity ;  wickedness ;  sinfulness ; 
extreme  badness. 

We,  sensible  of  our  corruption  and  vUemss,  may  be  fear- 
ful and  shy  of  coming  near  unto  him. 

Barrow,  Sermgns,  I.  vil. 
vileynst,  a.    See  villain. 

viliacot  (vil-i-a'ko),  n.   [<  It.  vigliacco,  cowardly 
(=  Sp.  bellaco  =  Pg.  velhaco,  low,  bad),  prob.  < 
Tj.  vilis,  vile:  see  vile.]    A  villain;  a  scoundrel; 
a  coward. 
Now  out,  base  vUiaeo! 

JB.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  v.  3. 

vilicatet  (vil'i-kat),  v.  t.  [Apparently  an  error 
for  *vilificate  (see  vilify).]    To  defame ;  vilify. 

Baseness  what  it  cannot  attaine  will  vHicate  and  de- 
prave. R,  Junius,  Cure  of  Misprision. 

vilification  (vil'l-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  as  if 
*vilificatio(n-),  <  viUfieare,'yp.  viUficatus,  make 
or  esteem  of  little  value :  see  vilify.]  The  act 
of  vilifying  or  defaming.    Dr.  H.  More. 
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vilifier  (vil'j-fi-6r),  n.    [<  viUfy  +  -er^.]     One 
who  defames  or  traduces ;  a  calumniator. 
vilify  (vil'i-fi),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  vilified,  ppr. 
vilifying.    [<  LL.  vilifieare,  <  L.  vilis,  vile,  + 
-Jfieare,  <  facere,  make:  see  -fy.]    I.  trans.  1. 
To  make  vile ;  debase ;  degrade. 
Their  Maker's  image  .  .  .  then 
Forsook  them,  when  themselves  they  vUifted 
To  serve  ungoverned  appetite. 

Maton,  P.  L.,  xl.  516. 

The  wealth  and  pride'  of  individuals  at  every  moment 
makes  the  man  of  liumble  rank  and  fortune  sensible  of 
his  Inferiority,  and  degrades  and  vilifies  his  condition. 

Burke,  Rev.  in  France.  ■ 

2.  To  attempt  to  degrade  by  slander;  defame; 
traduce;  calumniate. 

This  Tomalin  could  not  abide 

To  hear  his  sovereign  vSified. 

Drayton,  Nymphidia. 

Sf.  To  treat  as  worthless,  vUe,  or  of  no  account. 
You  shall  not  finde  our  Saviour  ...  so  bent  to  contemn 
and  vUifle  a  poor  suitor. 

Hales,  Remains,  Sermon  on  Luke  xviii.  1. 
=Syil.  2.  Asperse,  Defa/me,  Calumniate,  etc.  (see  asperse), 
revile,  abuse. 

II.  imlrans.  To  utter  slander;  be  guilty  of 
defamation.    Bev.  I.  Adam^  Works,  1. 153. 
vilifying  (vil'i-E-ing),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  vilify, 
v.]    The  act  of  defaming  or  traducing ;  defama- 
tion; slander. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  storms  and  reproaches  and  vUi- 
fyings  that  the  world  heaps  upon  me. 

Sir  M.  Bale,  Preparation  against  ABUctions. 

vilipend  (vil'i-pend),  v.  [<  F.  vilipender  = 
It.  vilipendere  (at.  Sp.  vilipendiar,  <  vilipend, 
Vf),  <  L.  vilipendere,  hold  of  slight  value,  dep- 
recate, deprive,  <  viUs,  of  small  price,  ■+■  pen- 
dere,  weigh,  weigh  out:  see  vile  and  pendent] 
I.  trans.  To  express  a  disparaging  or  mean 
opinion  of ;  slander;  vilify;  treat  slightingly  or 
contemptuously. 

It  is  wicked  to  sell  heavenly  things  at  a  great  rate  ot 
worldly;  but  it  is  most  wretched  to  vilipend  them. 

Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  L  6. 

Though  I  would  by  no  means  vilipend  the  study  of  the 
classicks.  Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  i. 

II.  intrans.  To  express  disparaging  opinions 
of  a  person ;  use  vilification. 

It  is  profane  and  foolish  to  deify  public  opinion,  or  in- 
deed anything ;  but  it  is  not  right,  it  is  not  safe  to  err  on 
the  other  side,  to  ignore  and  vilipend. 

Dr.  J.  Brown,  Spare  Hours,  3d  ser.,  p.  164. 

vilipendencyt  (vil-i-pen'den-si),  n.  [<  L.  vilipen- 
den(,t-)s,  ppr.  of  vilipendere ':'  see  vilipend  and  -ey.] 
Disesteem;  slight;  disparagement.  Bp.Haelcet. 

vilityt  (vU'i-ti),  n.  [<  MB.  vilte,  vylte,  <  OP. 
vilite,  viUteii  =  It.  viltA,  <  L.  vilita{t-)s,  lowness 
of  price,  cheapness,  worthlessness,  <  vilis,  cheap, 
worthless,  vile:  see  vile.]  Vileness;  baseness. 
In  all  his  myghte  purge  he  the  vilte  of  syn  in  hyme  and 
other.  Bampote,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  12. 

vill  (vil),  n.  [Also  vil;  <  ME.  *ville  (only  in  legal 
use  or  in  comp.  in  local  names  ?),  <  OF.  vule, 
vile,  P.  ville,  a  village,  town,  city,  =  Sp.  villa, 
a  town,  a  country  house,  =  Pg.  villa,  a  village, 
town,  =  It.  villa,  a  country  house,  a  farm,  a 
village,  also  (after  the  P.  and  Sp.)  a  tovni,  city, 
<  L.  villa,  a  country  house,  a  country-seat,  a 
farm,  vUla;  prob.  a  reduction  of  *viala,  dim. 
of  vicus,  a  village,  etc.,  =  (Jr.  olmg,  a  house : 
see  wiek^,  and  cf.  vicine,  vicimity,  etc.  Hence 
ult.  (<  L.  villa)  E.  villa  (a  doublet  of  vill),  vil- 
lage, villatic,  villam,  villainy,  etc.  The  word  viU 
exists,  chiefly  in  the  form  -^ille,  as  in  French, 
in  many  names  of  towns,  taken  &om  or  imi- 
tated from  the  French  ville,  being  practically  an 
English  formative  applicable  as  freely  as  -burg, 
-town,  or  -ton,  in  the  United  States,  to  the  for- 
mation of  local  names  from  any  surname,  topo- 
graphical name,  or  other  term,  as  Brownsville, 
Fottsville,  Jacksonville,  Yorhville,  Brookville, 
Bockville,  Troutville,  Greenville,  Blackville, 
Whitevilie,  etc.]  A  hamlet  or  village:  also,  a 
manor;  a  parish ;  the  outpart  of  a  parish.  (See 
village,  2.)  In  old  writings  mention  is  made  of 
en1n/re  vilis,  dend^ills,  and  hamlets. 

Hence  they  were  called  vUlelns  or  villani— inhabitants 
of  the  ViU  or  district.         Brougham,  Pollt.  Philos.,  1. 291. 

For  a  long  time  the  rectors  of  Whalley  and  of  Blaghom 

were  for  the  most  part  married  men,  and  the  lords  of  vilis. 

De  Statu  Blaghomshire,  quoted  In  Baines's  Hist.  Lan- 

[cashire,  n.  1. 

The  tenantry  of  thorpe  and  viU, 
Or  straggling  burgh. 

Wordmiarth,  Excursion,  vlii. 
CcolBtable  of  villa.  Seeconglable,i. 
Villa  (vil'a),  n.  [=  F.  villa,  <  It.  villa,  a  coun- 
try house,  <  L.  villa,  a  country  house,  a  farm: 
see  vill.]  A  country-seat ;  a  rural  or  suburban 
mansion;  a  country  residence,  properly  one  of 
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some  size  and  pretension,  though  the  name  is 
commonly  misapplied,  especially  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, to  a  cottage,  or  to  one  of  the  class  of  cheap 
houses  built  on  speculation  in  the  suburbs  of  a 
city  I  in  old  Eng.  law,  a  manor. 

A  certaine  Oentleman  called  EasBano  .  .  .  lived  at  a 
VUla  that  he  had  In  the  country. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 170. 

villadom  (vil'a-dum),  n.  [<  villa  +  -dom.'\ 
Villas  collectively ;  hence,  the  persons  living  in 
them.     [Bare.] 

YUladam  of  the  suburbs  votes  for  the  internal  divisions 
of  London,  and  again  in  the  suburban  boroughs. 

Fortnightty  Sea.,  N.  S.,  XL.  254. 

Tillage  (vil'aj),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  village,  <  OP. 
(and  F.)  village  =  Sp.  villaje  =  Pg.  villagem 
=  It.  villaggio,  a  village,  hamlet,  <  L.  villaticiis, 
belonging  to  a  viUa  or  farm-house,  <  viUa,  a 
country  house,  a  farm :  see  vill.    Cf .  vtUatic.'] 

1,  n.  1.  A  small  assemblage  of  houses,  less 
than  a  town  or  city,  and  larger  than  a  ham- 
let. In  many  ol  the  United  States  the  incorporated  vil- 
lage exists  as  the  least  populous  kind  of  corporate  muni- 
cipality. Its  boundaries  are  usually  not  identical  with 
those  of  any  primary  division  of  the  county,  but  include 
only  the  space  occupied  by  houses  adjoining  or  nearly  ad- 
Joining. 

The  same  daye  we  passyd  Fauya,  and  lay  y*  nyght  at 
Selnt  Jacobo,  a  vyllage. 

Sir  R.  Quylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  6. 
A  walled  town  is  more  worthier  than  a  viUage. 

Shah.,  As  you  like  it,  lii.  S.  60. 

I  resolved  to  go  forward  until  I  could  discover  some 
house  or  village.  Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  iv.  1. 

2.  In  law,  sometimes  a  manor;  sometimes  a 
whole  parish  or  subdivision  of  it;  most  com- 
monly an  outpart  of  a  parish,  consisting  of  a  few 
houses  separate  from  the  rest.— prairie-doe  vil- 
lage. See  prairie-dog.  =^6711. 1.  RamUet,  etc.    See  town. 

II.  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  belonging  to  a  vil- 
lage; characteristic  of  a  village;  hence,  rustic; 
countrified. 

The  early  trUlage  cock 
Hath  twice  done  salutation  to  the  mom. 

Shak.,  Kioh.  III.,  v.  3.  209. 
Some  village  Hampden,  that,  with  dauntless  breast, 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood,  dray,  Elegy. 

Village  cart.    See  cart.— Village  community.    See 

eomimmity.    See  also  manor,  villeinage.    For  the  village 

community  In  Russia,  see  mir.— Village  mark.     See 

nuirftl,  14. 
village-moot  (vil'ai-mBt),  n.     In  early  Eng. 

hist. ,  the  assembly  of  the  men  of  a  village.    See 

moot^. 
villager  (vil'aj-Sr),  n.     [<  viUage  +  -eri.]    An 

inhabitant  of  a  village. 

Brutus  had  rather  be  a  vUlager 
Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Home 
Under  these  hard  conditions. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  i.  2. 172. 

villageryt  (vil'aj-ri),  TO.    l<  village  + -{e')ry.'\  A 
group  of  villages. 
The  maidens  of  the  viOagery.    Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iL  1. 36. 

villain  (viran),  n.  and  a.  [Also  archaically,  in 
legal  and  historical  use,  villein;  formerly  some- 
times villan,  early  mod.  E.  vilayn,  etc. ;  <  ME. 
vilain,  vilein,  vileyn,  also  sometimes  vilams,  viU 
ans,  vileyns,  <  OF.  vilem,  vilain,  villain,  villein, 
nom.  also  vilains,  vilaine,  F.  vilain,  a  farm-ser- 
vant, serf,  peasant,  clown,  scoundrel,  also  adj. 
base,  mean,  wicked,  =  Pr.  vilan,  vila  =  Sp.  vil- 
lano  =  Pg.  villUo  =  It.  villano,  <  ML.  villanus,  a 
farm-servant,  serf,  clown,  <  L.  villa,  a  farm: 
see  viU.  The  forms  villain,  villein,  etc.,  are  his- 
torically one,  and  the  attempt  to  differentiate 
them  in  meaning  is  idle.]  I.  ».  1.  A  member 
of  the  lowest  class  of  unfree  persons  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  feudal  system ;  a  feudal  serf. 
In  respect  to  their  lords  or  owners  the  villains  had  no 
rights,  except  that  the  lord  might  not  kill  or  maim  them, 
or  ravish  the  females ;  they  could  acquire  or  hold  no  prop- 
erty against  their  lord's  will ;  they  were  obliged  to  per- 
form all  the  menial  serrices  he  demanded ;  and  the  cot- 
tages and  plots  of  land  they  occupied  were  held  merely  at 
his  will.  In  respect,  however,  of  other  persons  besides 
their  lord  they  had  the  rights  and  privileges  of  freemen. 
Villains  were  either  regardant  (which  see)  or  in  gross. 
They  were  in  view  of  the  law  annexed  to  the  boU  (adseripli 
or  adseripttUi  glebes),  belonging  to  a  manor  as  fixtures, 
passing  with  it  when  it  was  conveyed  or  inherited,  and 
they  could  not  be  sold  or  transferred  as  persons  separate 
from  the  land.  The  latter  belonged  personally  to  their 
lord,  who  could  sell  or  transfer  them  at  will. 

Villain  f  by  my  blood, 

I  am  as  free-born  as  your  Venice  duke  I 

Middleton,  Blurt,  Master-Constable,  ii.  1. 

The  villeins  owe  to  the  lord  all  sorts  of  dues  and  services, 
personal  labour,  among  others,  on  the  lands  which  form 
his  domain ;  they  may  not  leave  the  Manor  without  his 
permission ;  no  one  of  them  can  succeed  to  the  land  of 
another  without  his  assent ;  and  the  legal  theory  even  is 
that  the  movable  property  of  the  viUein  belongs  to  the 
lord.  Yet  it  may  confidently  be- laid  down  that,  in  the 
light  of  modem  research,  none  of  these  disadvantages 
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prove  an  absolutely  servile  status,  and  that  all  may  be  ex- 
plained without  reference  to  it. 

Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  305. 
The  vlUain  was  not  a  slave,  but  a  freeman  minus  the 
very  important  rights  of  his  lord. 

E.  A.  Fremrnm,  Norman  Conquest,  V.  320. 

Hence  —  3.  An  ignoble  or  base-bom  person 
generally ;  a  boor,  peasant,  or  clown. 

Four  the  blood  of  the  vUlaiin  in  one  basin,  and  the  blood 
of  the  gentleman  in  another,  what  difference  shall  here 
be  proved  ?  Bacon. 

May.  Where  is  your  mistress,  vUlainf  when  went  she 
abroad? 
Pren.  Abroad,  sir !  why,  as  soon  as  she  was  up,  sir. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  i.  3. 

3.  A  man  of  ignoble  or  base  character;  es- 
pecially, one  who  is  guilty  or  capable  of  gross 
wickedness;  a  scoundrel;  a  knave;  a  rascal; 
a  rogue :  often  used  humorously  in  affectionate 
or  jocose  reproach. 

One  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  vCUain. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  1.  5. 108. 
Tills  ring  is  mine ;  he  was  a  viUain 
That  stole  it  from  my  hand ;  he  was  a  viUain 
That  put  it  into  yours. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  L  3. 

II,  a.  1 .  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of, 
viUains  or  serfs. 

The  viUein  class,  notwithstanding  legal  and  canonical 
hindrances,  aspired  to  holy  orders  as  one  of  the  avenues 
to  liberty.  Slwbbs,  Const.  Hist,  §  405. 

2.  Characteristic  of  or  befitting  a  villain  or 
slave;  servile;  base;  villainous. 

IFor  thou  art  the  moste  vileyn  knyght  that  euer  I  mette 
in  my  lit.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ill  690. 

nie  happe  haue  he,  that  vylenis  [read  vyUins1\  knyght, 
that  asketh  eny  tribute  of  eny  trauellynge  knygbtes. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  127. 
VUeym  sinful  dedes  make  a  cherl. 

ChaAuxr,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  302. 
Villain  bonds  and  despot  sway.  Byron,  Giaour. 

Villein  services,  in  fmiML  Umu,  base  or  menial  services 
performed  in  consideration  of  the  tenure  of  land. 

The  records  of  mllem  services  will  be  jealously  scanned 
in  the  present  state  of  the  controversy  on  the  question  of 
the  village  community.  Athensewm,  No.  3141,  p.  11. 

villein  socage.    See  socage. 

villaint  (viran),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  vil- 
ayn; <  villain,  m.]  To  debase;  degrade;  vil- 
lainize. 

When  they  haue  once  vilayned  the  sacrament  of  matri- 
monye.  Sir  T.  Mare,  Works,  p.  344. 

vUlainage  (vil'an-aj),  n.  [<  villain  +  -age.  Cf. 
villeinage.']  The  condition  of  a  villain  or  peas- 
ant. 

While  the  churl  sank  to  the  state  of  v^ainage,  the  slave 
rose  to  it.         E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  V.  322. 

villainizet  (vll'an-iz),  v.  t.  [Also  villanize;  < 
villain  + -ize."]  To  debase;  degrade;  defame; 
revile;  calumniate. 

Were  virtue  by  descent,  a  noble  name 
Could  never  vlttanisx  bis  father's  fame. 

Dryden,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  405. 

villainizert  (vil'an-i-z6r),  n.    [Also  villamger;  < 
villainize  +  -er^.]    One  who  viUainizes. 
villainlyt,  adv.    [ME.  vileynsly  ;  <  villain  +  -ly^.'] 
Wretchedly;  wickedly;  villainously. 

And  there  was  oure  lord  first  scourged ;  for  he  was 
scourged  and  vileynsly  entreted  in  many  places. 

Mandmille,  Travels,  p.  95. 

villainous  (vil'an-us),  a.  [Also  villanotts,  and 
archaically  wZZenoM*/  K.  viUain  -f--o«<s.]  1.  Per- 
taining to,  befitting,  or  having  the  character  of 
a  villain,  in  any  sense ;  especially,  very  wicked 
or  depraved;  extremely  vile. 

One  that  hath  spoke  most  vUlanous  speeches  of  the  duke. 
Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  i.  265. 

2.  Proceeding  from  extreme  wickedness  or  de- 
pravity: as,  a  wBawiOM*  action. —  3.  Of  things, 
very  bad;  dreadful;  mean;  vile;  wretched. 
This  vUlantms  salt-petre  should  be  digg'd 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  1.  3.  60. 

A  many  of  these  fears 
Would  put  me  into  some  viUai7umsCABea.Be, 
Should  they  come  thick  upon  me. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  v.  1. 

VUlanmis,  spiteful  luck !  I'll  hold  my  life  some  of  these 
saucy  drawers  betrayed  him. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  i.  2. 

Villainous  judgment,  in  old  Ena.  lam,  a  judgment  which 
deprived  one  ofnis  lex  libera,  which  discredited  and  dis- 
abled him  as  a  juror  or  witness,  forfeited  his  goods  and 
chattels  and  lands  for  life,  wasted  the  lands,  raaed  the 
houses,  rooted  up  the  trees,  and  committed  his  body  to 
prison.  Wharton.  =Syil.  Execrable,  Abominable,  etc.  See 
n^arious. 

villainoust  (vil'an-us),  adv.  [<  villainous,  a.] 
In  a  vile  manner  or  way ;  villainously. 

With  foreheads  villairwut  low. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  Iv.  1.  260. 


villanette 

villainously  (vil'an-us-li),  adv.  In  a  villainous 
manner,  in  any  sense.    Also  villanously. 

The  streets  are  so  vUMnomly  narrow  that  there  is  not 
room  in  all  Faris  to  turn  a  wheelbarrow. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vii.  17. 

villainousness  (vil'an-us-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  villainous;  baseness;  ex- 
treme depravity;  vileness. 

villainy  (vU'an-i),  n. ;  pi.  villainies  (-iz).  [Also 
villany;  <  ME.  *villaiwie,  villanie,  villeinie,  vil- 
ainee,  vileinie,  vileynye,  vilanye,  vilowye,  vylany, 
vylney,  velany,  <  OP.  vilainie,  vilanie,  vilenie,  vilo- 
nie,  of  a  farm-servant,  =  Sp.  villania  =  Pg.  It. 
villania,  <  ML.  villania,  the  condition  of  a  farm- 
servant,  viUainy,  <  villanus,  a  farm-servant, 
viUain:  see  villain.  The  proper  etymological 
spelling  is  villany,  the  fprm  villainy,  with  the 
corresponding  forms  in  ME.  and  OF.  (with 
diphthong  ai  or  ei),  being  erroneously  con- 
formed to  the  noun  villaiii,  in  which  the  diph- 
thong has  a  historical  basis.]  It.  The  condi- 
tion of  a  villain  or  serf ;  rusticity. 

The  entertainment  we  have  bad  of  him 
Is  far  from  villany  or  servitude. 

Marltntje,  Tamburlaine,  L,  lii.  2. 

2.  The  character  of  being  villainous;  the  quali- 
ties characteristic  of  a  viUain;  extreme  de- 
pravity ;  atrocious  wickedness. 

Corsed  worth  cowarddyse  &  couetyse  bothe  I 
In  yow  is  vylany  &  vyse,  that  vertue  disstrye;. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  EnigM  (E.  E,  T.  S.),  1.  2375. 
Fear  not  the  frowne  of  grim  authority. 
Or  stab  of  truth-abhorring  villanie. 

Timee^  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  2. 

3t.  Discourteous  or  abusive  language ;  oppro- 
brious terms. 

He  nevere  yet  no  vilelnye  ne  sayde 
In  al  his  lyf  unto  no  manor  wight. 

C&iKcer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  L  70. 

Therfore  he  wolde  not  that  thel  sholde  speke  eny  euell 

of  hym  ne  vilonye.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  liL  643. 

4.  A  villainous  act;  a  crime. 

For,  God  it  woot,  men  may  wel  often  fynde 
A  lordes  sone  do  shame  and  vHeynye. 

Chamer,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  296. 

If  I  wer  ther  without  I  had  the  mor  sadder  or  wurchep- 
full  persones  abought  me,  and  ther  comyn  a  meny  of 
knavys,  and  prevaylled  in  ther  entent,  it  shuld  be  to  me 
but  a  vylney.  Paston  Letters,  II.  308. 

Ciesar's  splendid  villany  achieved  its  most  signal  tri- 
umph. MacdMlay,  MacbiavcUi. 
A  private  stage 
Eor  training  infant  villanies.    Browning,  Strafford. 

5+.  Disgraceful  conduct;  conduct  unbecoming 
a  gentleman. 

If  we  bennes  bye 
Thus  sodeynly,  I  holde  it  viUnye. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  490. 

Agravain,  brother,  where  be  ye,  now  lete  se  what  ye 
do,  ffor  I  peyne  me  for  these  ladyes  sake  for  curtesie,  and 
ye  peyne  yow  for  theire  vilonyes. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  630. 
=Syn.  2.  Baseness,  turpitude,  atrocity,  infamy.  See  ne- 
farious. 

villakin  (vil'a-Mn),  n.  [<  villa  +  -Icin.']  1.  A 
little  villa. 

I  am  every  day  building  vUlakin^,  and  have  given  over 
that  of  castles.    Oay,  To  Swift,  March  31, 1730.  (fiatham.) 

2.  A  Uttle  viUage. 

villant,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  villain. 

villanage,  n.    See  villeinage. 

villancico  (ve-lyan-the'ko),  n.  [Sp.,  a  rustic 
song,  <  villano,  of  the  country,  rustic:  see  vil- 
lain.'] A  kind  of  song,  akin  to  the  madrigal, 
popular  in  Spain  in  the  fifteenth  century,  con- 
sisting of  seven-lined  stanzas.  The  melodies  to 
which  such  songs  were  sungwere  often  taken  as  the  themes 
of  contrapuntal  music,  and  hence  certain  motets  are  still 
called  viUan£ieos. 

villanella  (vil-a-nel'a),  n.  [It.  villanella,  <  vil- 
lano,rustia:  see  villain.]  An  Italian  rustic  part- 
song  without  accompaniment,  the  precursor  of 
the  more  refined  and  artistic  canzonetta  and 
madrigal.  It  was  not  supposed  to  be  amenable 
to  the  strict  rules  of  composition.  Also  villotte. 

Villanelle  (vil-a-nel'),  ».  [P.,  <  It.  villanella: 
see  villanella.]  "  A  poem  in  a  fixed  fomi  bor- 
rowed from  th  e  French,  and  allied  to  the  virelay. 
It  consists  of  nineteen  lines  on  two  rimes,  arranged  in  six 
stanzas,  the  first  five  of  three  lines,  the  last  of  four.  The 
first  and  third  line  of  the  first  stanza  are  repeated  alter- 
nately as  last  lines  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  stanza,  and 
they  conclude  the  sixth  stanza.  Great  skill  is  required  to 
introduce  them  naturally.  The  typical  example  of  the 
villanelle  is  one  by  Jean  Fisserat  (1634-1602),  beginning 
"  J'ai  perdu  ma  tourtourelle," 

Who  ever  heard  true  Grief  relate 

Its  heartfelt  Woes  in  "six"  and  "eight"? 

Or  felt  his  manly  Bosom  swell 

Within  a  French-made  VUlaneUef       A.  Dobsan. 

villanette  (vil-a-nef),  n.  [<  vUla  +  -n-+  -ette.] 
A  small  villa  or  residence. 


villanize 

Tillanizet,  »•  *•     See  mllainise. 

villanizerf,  n.    See  vUlainizer. 

Tillanous,  villanously,  etc.  See  villainous, 
etc. 

Villarsia  ( vi-lar'si-a),  n.  [NL.  ( Ventenat,  1803), 
named  after  the  J^renoh  botanist  Dominique 
Villars  (1745-1814).]  A  genus  of  gamopeta- 
lous  plants,  of  the  order  Gentianacem  and  tribe 
Menyantheee.  it  diflerB  from  MmyarMm  (the  type)  in 
its  usually  lour-valyed  capsule,  and  its  eutire  or  irregular- 
ly sinuate  leaves.  There  are  about  12  species,  natives  of 
South  Africa  and  Australia.  They  are  herbs  with  long- 
stalked  radical  leaves,  numerous  yellow  or  white  fiowers 
in  cymes  which  are  loosely  panicled,  or  crowded  into  cor- 
ymbs, or  condensed  into  an  involucrate  head.  Several  spe- 
cies, as  V.  calthifolia  and  V.  reniformis,  sometimes  known 
as  Benealmia,  are  cultivated  in  aquariums  under  the  name 
of  marsh-hvUercupe. 

villatic  (vi-lat'ik),  a.  •  [<  L.  villaUcus,  of  or  per- 
taining to  a  viUa  or  farm,  <  villa,  a  country 
house,  a  farm :  see  vill,  village.'^  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  farm. 

Assailant  on  the  perched  roosts 

And  nests  in  order  ranged 

Of  tame  vUlaUck  fowl.    MUUm,  S.  A.,  1. 1696. 

villeggiatura  (vi-lej-a-to'ra),  n.  [It.,  <  villeg- 
giare,  stay  at  a  country-seat,  <  villa,  a  country- 
seat  :  see  villa.']  The  period  spent  at  a  country- 
seat  ;  retirement  in  the  country. 

Beginning  with  the  warm  days  of  early  May,  and  con- 
tinuing till  the  vUleggiatura  interrupts  it  late  in  Septem- 
ber, all  Venice  goes  by  a  single  impulse  of  dolce  far  niente. 
Houiells,  Venetian  Life,  iv. 
Being  just  now  in  villeggiatura,  I  hear  many  wise  re- 
marks from  my  bucolic  friends  about  the  weather. 

Mortimer  Collins,  Thoughts  in  my  Garden,  I.  5. 

Tillein,  n.  and  a.    See  villain. 

villeinage,  villenage  (vil'en-sj),  n.  [Also  vil- 
lanage;  <  OF.  villenage,  vilenage,  vilonage  (=  Sp. 
vilUmc^e,  ML.  villenagimn),  servile  tenure,  <  vil- 
lein, vilain,  etc.,  a  farm-servant,  villain:  see  vil- 
lain. Of.  villainage.']  A  tenure  of  lands  and 
tenements  by  base — that  is,  menial — services. 
It  was  originally  founded  on  the  servile  state  of  the  occu- 
piers of  the  soil,  who  were  allowed  to  hold  portions  of  land 
at  the  will  of  their  lord,  on  condition  of  performing  base 
or  menial  services.  Where  the  service  was  base  in  its  na- 
ture, and  undefined  as  to  time  and  amount,  the  tenant 
being  bound  to  do  whatever  was  commanded,  the  tenure 
received  the  name  of  pure  villeinage;  but  where  the  ser- 
vice, although  of  a  base  nature,  was  certain  and  defined,  it 
was  called  ptivUeged  vUleina^e,  and  sometimes  viUein  soc- 
age. The  tenants  in  villeinage  were  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct classes.  First,  there  were  the  viUani  proper,  whose 
holdings,  the  hides,  half-hides,  virgates,  and  bovates  (see 
hide^,  holding),  were  correlative  with  the  number  of  oxen 
allotted  to  them  or  contributed  by  them  to  the  manorial 
plow-team  of  eight  oxen.  Below  the  villani  proper  were  the 
numei-ous  smaller  tenants  of  what  may  be  termed  the  cot- 
tier cZa«8,  sometimes  called  in  Liber  Niger"&or(2arii  (prob- 
ably from  the  Saxon  bmd,  a  cottage),  and  these  cottagers, 
possessing  generally  no  oxen,  and  therefore  taking  no  part 
in  the  common  plowing,  still  in  some  manors  seem  to  have 
ranked  as  a  lower  grade  of  villani,  having  small  allot- 
ments in  the  open  fields,  in  some  manors  flve-acre  strips 
apiece,  in  other  manors  more  or  less.  Lastly,  below  the 
villains  and  cottiers  were,  in  some  districts,  remains,  hard- 
ly to  be  noticed  in  the  later  cartularies,  of  a  class  of  servi, 
or  slaves,  fast  becoming  merged  in  the  cottier  class  above 
them,  or  losing  themselves  among  the  household  servants 
or  laborers  upon  the  lord's,  demesne.  (Seebohm.)  (See 
maner,  yard-Vmi,  heriot.)  It  frequently  happened  that 
lands  held  in  villeinage  descended  in  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion from  father  to  son,  until  at  length  the  occupiers  or  vil- 
lains became  entitled,  by  prescription  or  custom,  to  hold 
their  lands  against  the  lord  so  long  as  they  performed  the 
required  services.  And  although  the  villains  themselves 
acquired  freedom,  or  their  land  came  into  the  possession 
of  freemen,  the  viUein  services  were  still  the  condition  of 
the  tenure,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor.  These 
customs  were  preserved  and  evidenced  by  the  rolls  of  the 
several  courts-baron  in  which  they  were  entered,  or  kept 
on  foot  by  the  constant  immemorial  usage  of  the  several 
manors  in  which  the  lands  lay.  And  as  such  tenants  had 
nothing  to  show  for  their  estates  but  the  entries  in  those 
rolls,  or  copies  of  them  authenticated  by  the  steward,  they 
at  last  came  to  be  called  tenants  ly  copy  of  otmrt-roa,  and 
their  tenure  a  copyhold. 

The  burden  of  vilienage  in  England  had  not  been  heavy 
even  under  the  Nonnan  rule,  when  the  ceorl  had  under  the 
shadow  of  his  master's  contempt  retained  many  of  the 
material  benefits  of  his  earlier  freedom.  But  the  English 
ceorl  had  had  slaves  of  his  own,  and  the  Norman  lawyer 
steadily  depressed  the  ceprl  himself  to  the  same  level.  The 
ceorl  had  his  right  in  the  common  land  of  his  township ; 
his  Latin  name  villanushad  been  a  symbol  of  freedom ;  but 
his  privileges  were  bound  to  the  laud,  and  when  the  Nor- 
man lord  took  the  land  he  took  the  villein  with  it.  Still 
the  villein  retained  his  customary  rights,  his  house  and 
land  and  rights  of  wOod  and  hay ;  his  lord's  demesne  de- 
pended for  cultivation  on  his  services,  and  he  had  in  his 
lord's  sense  of  self-interest  the  sort  of  protection  that  was 
shared  by  the  horse  and  the  ox.  Law  and  custom,  too,  pro- 
tected him  in  practice  more  than  in  theory.  So  villenage 
grew  to  be  a  base  tenure,  differing  in  degree  rather  than 
In  kind  from  socage,  and  privileged  as  well  as  burdened. 
Stubbs,  Const  Hist.,  §  264. 

Pure  villeinage,  infeudai  law,  a  tenure  of  lands  by  un- 
certain services  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  so  that  the  tenant 
is- bound  to  do  whatever  is  commanded  of  him :  opposed 
to  privileged  villeinage. 

villenoust,a-    See  villainous. 

villi,  n.    Plural  of  villus. 
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vllliform  (vil'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  villus, 
hair,  +  forma,  form.]  Villous  in  form;  like 
villi  in  appearance  or  to  the  touch ;  resembling 
the  plush  or  pile  of  velvet;  having  the  char- 
acter of  a  set  of  villi. 

Vllliplacental  (viFi-pla-sen'tal),  a.  [<  NL. 
villus  +  placenta:  see' placental.]  Having  a 
tufted  or  villous  placenta  of  the  kind  peculiar 
to  indeciduate  mammals,  as  the  hoofed  quadru- 
peds, sirenians,  and  cetaceans. 

villiplacentalia  (vil-i-plas-en-ta'li-a)j  n.  pi. 
[NL. :  see  vHUplacental.]  A  series  oi  indecid- 
uate mammals  having  a  tufted  or  villous  pla- 
centa. It  consists  of  the  Ungulata,  Sirenia,  and 
Cetacea. 

VlUitis  (vi-li'tis),  n.  [NL.,  appar.  <  villus  + 
•itis.]  Inflammation  of  the  coronary  cushion 
or  secreting  substance  of  the  hoof-wall  of  the 
horse,  leading  to  the  formation  of  imperfect 
horn.    Also  called  coroniUs. 

villoid  (vil'oid),  a.  [<  NL.  viVAts  +  -oid.]  In 
'bot.,  pertaining  to  or  resembling  villi  or  fine 
hairs;  villiform. 

villose  (vil'os),  a.    Same  as  villous.    Bailey. 

villosity  (vi-los'i-ti),  n. ;  pi.  villosities  (-tiz).  [= 
P.  villositi,  <  111'  villostis,  shaggy:  see  vUlovs.] 

1.  A  number  of  villi  together;  a  roughness  or 
shagginess  resvilting  from  villiform  processes ; 
a  nap  or  pUe,  as  of  an  organic  membrane ;  fine 
or  short  hispidity;  pUosity. 

The  villosities  may  also  be  peopled  with  numerous  ba- 
cilli Sanitarian,  XVI.  529. 

2.  In  hot.,  the  state  of  being  villous,  or  covered 
with  long,  soft  hairs;  such  nairs  collectively. 

villotte  (vi-lof),  n.    Same  as  villanella. 

villous  (vil'us),  a.  [=  F.  villeux  =  It.  villoso,  < 
L.  villosus,  hairy,  shaggy,  <  villus,  shaggy  hair: 
see  villus.']  1.  Having  villi;  abounding  in  vil- 
liform processes;  covered  with  fine  hairs  or 
woolly  substance ;  nappy;  shaggy;  finely  hir-. 
sute  or  hispid:  as^  a  otMoms  membrane. — 2.  In 
iot.,  pubescent  with  long  and  soft  hairs  which 
are  not  interwoven — Villous  cancer,  papilloma. 

villus  (vil'us),  n. ;  pi.  villi  (-i).  [NL.,  <  L.  vil- 
lus, shaggy  hair,  a  tuft  of  hair.]  1.  In  anat.: 
(a)  One  of  numerous  minute  vascular  pro- 
jections from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  in- 
testine, of  a  conical, 
cylindrio,  clubbed, 
or  filiform  shape, 
consisting  essential- 
ly of  a  lacteal  vessel 
as  a  central  axis, 
with  an  arteriole 
and  a  veinlet,  in- 
closed in  a  layer  of 
epithelium,  with  the 
basement  membrane 
and  muscular  tissue 
of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  cellular 
or  reticular  tissue. 
The  villi  occur  chiefly  in 
the  small  intestine,  and 
especially  in  the  upper 
part  of  that  tube ;  there 
are  estimated  to  be  sever- 
al millions  in  man ;  they 

collectively  constitute  the  beginnings  of  the  absorbent  or 
lacteal  vessels  of  the  intestine.  See  also  cut  under  lyntr 
phatie.  (6)  One  of  the  little  vascular  tufts  or 
processes  of  the  shaggy  chorion  of  an  ovum  or 
embryo,  in  later  stages  of  development  entering 
into  the  formation  of  the  fetal  part  of  the  pla- 
centa. See  cut  under  uterus,  (c)  Some  villi- 
form part  or  process  of  various  animals.  See 
cut  nndev  hydranth. — 2.  In  bot.,  one  of  the  long, 
straight,  and  soft  hairs  which  sometimes  cover 
the  fruit,  flowers,  and  other  parts  of  plants. — 
Aracbnoidal  villi,  the  Pacchionian  bodies  or  glands. 
—Intestinal  ^lli    See  def.  l. 

Vilmorinia  (vil-mo-rin'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (A.  P. 
de  Candolle,  1825),  named  aifter  P.  V.  L.  de  Vil- 
morin  (1746-1804),  a  noted  French  gardener.] 
A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  of  the  tribe  Gale- 
gese  and  subtribe  Bobiniex.  it  is  characterized  by 
odd-pinnate  leaves,  an  elongated  tubular  calyx,  oblong  pet- 
als, the  wings  shorter  than  the  keel,  and  by  a  wingless 
acuminate  stalked  pod.  The  only  species,  V.  mvlHfiora, 
is  an  erect  shrub,  native  in  Hayti,  with  downy  leaves  of  five 
or  six  pairs  of  leaflets.  It  bears  axillary  racemes  of  hand- 
some purple  flowers,  and  is  sometimes  cultivated  under 
glass  under  the  name  of  Vilmorin's  peor-fiofwerr. 

vim  (vim),  n.  [<  L.  vim,  ace.  of  vis,  strength, 
force,  power,  energy,  in  particular  hostile  force, 
violence,  =  Gr.  Iq  (*Ftg),  strength.  The  ace. 
form  seems  to  have  been  taken  up  in  school  or 
college,  from  the  frequent  L.  phrases  per  vim, 
by  force,  vim  facere,  use  force,  etc.]  Vigor; 
energy;  activity.     [Colloq.] 


Two  Villi  of  the  Small  Intestine,  mag- 
nified about  fifty  diameters. 
a,  lymphatic  tissue  of  the  villus ; 
6,  its  columnar  epithelium,  three  de- 
tached cells  of  which  are  seen  at  6^  ; 
c,  the  artery,  and  J,  the  vein,  with 
their  connecting  capillary  network 
enveloping  and  hiding  e,  the  lacteal 
radicle,  wnich  occupies  tiie  center  of 
the  villus  and  opens  into  a  network 
of  lacteal  vessels  at  its  base. 


Vinalia 

The  men  I  find  at  the  head  of  the  great  enterprises  of 
this  Coast  [California]  have  great  business  power— awide 
practical  reach,  a  boldness,  a  sagacity,  a  vim,  that  I  do 
not  believe  can  be  matched  anywhere  in  the  world. 

S.  Bowles,  in  Merriam,  II.  7. 

Vimen  (vi'men),  n.  [NL.,<  L.  vimen  (.in-),  a 
pliant  twig,  a  withe,  <  viere,  twist  together, 
plait:  see  vine,  withe^.]  In  bot.,  a  long  and 
flexible  shoot  of  a  plant. 

viminal  (vim'i-nal),  a.  [<  L.  viminaUs,  of  or 
pertaining  to  twigs  or  osiers,  <  vimen  (-in-),  a 
twig:  see  vimen.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  twigs  or 
shoots;  consisting  of  twigs;  producing  twigs. 

Mount.  .       -,    .    ..^  nvTT     /a     ■*.!. 

Viminaria  (vim-i-na'n-a),  n.  [NL.  (Smith, 
1804),  so  called  from  its'  rush-like  twiggy 
branches  and  petioles;  <  L.  vimen,  a  twig:  see 
vimen.]  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  of  the 
tribe  Poddkriese.  It  is  characterized  by  a  slightly 
five-toothed  calyx,  ample  banner-petal,  connate  keel-pet- 
als an  ovoid  indehiscent  pod,  and  commonly  a  solitary 
see'd  with  a  smaU  strophiole.  It  is  peculiar  in  the  absence 
of  leaves,  which  are  represented  only  by  filiform  elongated 
petioles  (rarely  bearing  from  one  to  three  small  leaflets), 
and  adding  to  the  broom-like  effect  of  the  elongated  slen- 
der branches.  The  only  species,  V.  denvMta,  is  a  native 
of  Australia,  there  Itnown  as  swamp-oak  and  as  swa/mp-  or 
rush-broom;  its  flowers  are  small,  orange-yellow,  borne  in 
terminal  racemes.  -,    t         ■    • 

vimiueous  (vi-min'f-us),  a.  [<  L.  vtmmeus, 
made  of  twigs  or  osiers,  <  vimen  (.-in-),  a  twig,  a 
withe :  see  vimen.  ]  1 .  Made  of  twigs  or  shoots. 
[Bare.] 

In  a  Hive's  viminetms  Dome 
Ten  thousand  Bees  enjoy  their  Home. 

Prior,  Alma,  ill. 

2.  In  lot.,  made  up  of  or  bearing  long,  flexible 
tvirigs;  viminal. 

Vina  (ve'na),  -n.  [Also  veena;  Skt.  vind.]  A 
Hindu  musical  instrument  of  the  guitar  family, 
having  seven  strings  stretched  over  a  long  fin- 
ger-board of  bamboo  which  rests  on  two  gourds 
and  has  about  twenty  frets,  the  position  of 
which  may  be  varied  at  the  pleasure  of  the  per- 
former. In  playing  the  instrument,  one  gourd 
is  placed  on  the  shoulder  and  one  on  the  hip. 
Also  bina. 

vinaceous  (vi-na'shius),  a.  [<  L.  vinaceus,fei- 
taining  to  wine  or  to  the  grape,  <  vinum,  wine : 
see  wine.]     1.  Belonging  to  wine  or  grapes. — 

2.  Wine-jolored;  elaret^colored;  red,  like  wine. 
vinage  (vi'naj),  n.     [<  vime  +  -age.]    The  ad- 
dition of  spirit  to  wine  to  preserve  it  or  enable 
it  to  withstand  transportation, 

Vinago  (vi-na'go),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier,  1800), 
earlier  in  Willughby  and  Kay,  equiv.  to  cenas, 
so  called  with  ref .  to  the  vinaceous  color  of  the 
neck;  <  L.  vinum,  wine,  grapes:  see  wime.]  1. 
An  extensive  genus  of  Old  World  fruit-pigeons, 
variously  applied  in  some  restricted  senses: 
exactly  synonymous  with  Treron  (which  see). — 

3.  [I.  c]  Any  pigeon  of  this  genus ;  formerly, 
some  other  pigeon. 

vinaigrette  (vin-a-gref),  n.     [<  F.  vinaigrette, 

<  vinaigre,  vinegar:  see  vinegar.  Of.  vinegar- 
ette.]  1.  A  small  bot- 
tle or  box  used  for  car- 
rying about  the  per- 
son some  drug  having 
a  strong  and  pungent 
odor,  commonly  aro- 
matic vinegar.  It  is  usu- 
ally fitted  with  a  double  cov- 
er, the  inner  one  made  of 
openwork  or  pierced,  the 
drug  being  either  in  solid 
form  or  held  by  a  fragment 
of  sponge. 

3.  A  vinegar  sauce. 
[Bare.]  — 3.  A  small 
two-wheeled  vehicle 
to  be  drawn  like  a 
Bath  chair  by  a  looy 
or  a  man.  Simmonds. 
pare.] 

Vinaigrier  (vi-na'gri-6r),  n.     [=  F.  vinaigrier, 

<  vinaigre,  vinegar:  see  vinegar.]  The  whip- 
seorpion,  Thelyphonus  giganteus:  sameasf^rom- 
pus,^  6.    See  vi/negerone. 

Vinaigrous  (vi-na'gms),  a.  [<  F.  vinaigre,  vin- 
egar, +  -ous.]  Sour  like  vinegar;  hence, 
crabbed,  peevish,  or  ill-tempered. 

The  fair  Palace  Dames  publicly  declare  that  this  La- 
fayette, detestable  though  he  be,  is  their  saviour  for 
once.    Even  the  ancient  vinaigrom  Tantes  admit  it. 

Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  L  vii.  9. 
Vinalia  (vi-na'li-a),  n.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of  vinalis, 
of  or  pertaining  to  wine,  <  vinum,  wine:  see 
vine.]  In  Bom.  antiq.,  a  double  festival,  cele- 
brated on  April  22d  and  on  August  19th,  at 
which  an  offering  of  vrine  from  the  vintage  of 
the  preceding  autumn  was  made  to  Jupiter. 


vinaigrette  of  French  work- 
manship. 
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vinarian  (Ti-na'ri-an),  a.  [<  L.  vinarius,  of  or 
pertainiiig  to  wine,  <  vinum,  wine :  see  ivine.l 
Having  to  do  with  wine — Vinarian  cup,  a  large 
and  oniamental  drlnking-cup,  especially  of  Italian  origin. 

viliarioilS  (■vi-na'ri-us),  a.  Same  as  vinarian. 
Blount,  1670. 

Tinasse  (vi-nas'),  n.  [<  F.  vinasse  =  Pr.  vinaci 
=  Sp.  vindcea  =  It.  vinacoia,  dregs  of  pressed 
grapes,  <  L.  vinacea,  a  grape-skin,  <  vinumywiae : 
see  wine.'}  The  potash  obtained  from  the  res- 
idue of  the  wine-press;  also,  the  residuum  in  a 
still  after  the  process  of  distillation. 

The  spirit  is  then  distilled  oS,  leaving  a  liquor,  usually 
called  vinasBe,  which  contains  all  the  original  potash 
salts.  Sponef  Bneye.  Manvjt.,  I.  258. 

Calcined  Tinasse,  the  result  of  evaporating  to  dryness 
and  calcining  the  vinasse  remaining  from  the  distillation 
of  fermented  beet-root.  From  it  are  obtained  various 
potash  salts.    It  is  technically  called  talin. 

vinata  (vi-na'ta),  TO.  [It.]  An  Italian  vintage- 
song. 

vinatico  (vi-nat'i-ko),  n.  [<  Pg.  vinhatico, 
■wine-colored,  <  vinho,  wine :  see  wine.}  A  lau- 
rineous  tree,  PJiosbe  (Persea)  Indica,  or  its  wood. 
It  is  a  noble  tree,  native  in  Madeira,  the  Canaries,  and 
the  Azores.  The  wood  is  hard  and  beautiful,  like  a  coarse 
mahogany,  sought  for  fine  furniture  and  tuining. 

Vinca  (ving'ka),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus,  1737),  ear- 
lier as  Pervinca  (Tournefort,  1700),  and  Vinea- 
pervinca  (Bronf els,  1530),  <  L.  vinca,  vincajper- 
vinca,  and  vinca  pervinca,  periwinkle :  see  joeri- 
winkle.}  A  genus  of  gamopetalous  plants,  of 
the  Older  Apo(^nacese,  trihe  Plwneriese,  and  sub- 
tribe  EuplumeriesB.  it  is  characterized  by  solitaryax- 
illary  flowers,  a  stigma  densely  and  plumosely  tufted  with 
hairs,  a  disk  consisting  of  two  scales,  biseriate  ovules, 
and  a  fruit  of  terete  follicles.  There  are  about  12  species, 
of  two  sections :  Jioehruefta,  containing  3  tropical  species 
with  numerous  ovules  and  normal  lanceolate  anthers; 
and  Peninco,  species  chiefly  of  the  Mediterranean  region, 
with  usually  six  to  eight  ovules  in  each  carpel,  and  with 
peculiar  short  anther-cells  borne  on  the  margin  of  a  broad 
connective.  They  are  erect  or  procumbent  herbs  or  under- 
shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  usually  attractive  flow- 
ers of  moderate  size.  The  species  are  known  tub^erivArikle 
(see  ^eriwivkle,  and  cuts  under  pedtm^e  and  opposiie\ 
V.  major  is  locally  known  in  England  as  band-plant  and 
cut-flnger,  and  V.  rosea  in  Jamaica  as  old-maid. 

Vincentian  (vin-sen'shian),  a.  [<  Vincent  (St. 
Vincent  de  Paul)  +  -i-an'.}  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  (1576-1660):  specifi- 
cally applied  to  certain  religious  associations 
of  which  he  was  the  founder  or  patron.— vincen- 
tian Congregation,  an  association  of  secular  priests, 
devoted  to  nearing  confession,  relieving  the  poor,  and  di- 
recting the  education  of  the  clergy. 

vmcetoxicum(vin-se-to'k'si-knm),«j.  [NL.,<L. 
vincere,  conquer,  +  toxlcum,  poison :  see  toxic.} 
The  omcinal  name  of  the  swallowwort  or  tame- 
poison,  Cynam,clmm{Asclepia,s)  Vincetoxicum,th.e 
root  of  which  was  formerly  esteemed  as  a  coun- 
ter-poison. Both  root  and  leaves  have  emetic 
^ro^erties. 

Tincibility  (vin-si-bil'i-ti),  n.     [<  vincible  + 

-it^  (see  -Ulity).}    Tlie  state  or  character  of 

being  vincible ;  capability  of  being  conquered. 

The  irmmbility  of  such  a  love. 

Jtiehardton,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  Vl.  49.    (Davies.) 

vincible  (vin'si-bl),  a.  [<  L.  vincibilis,  that  can 
be  easily  gained  or  overcome,  <  vincere,  con- 
quer: see  victor.}  Capable  of  being  vanquished, 
conquered,  or  subdued;  conquerable. 

The  man  cannot ...  be  concluded  a  heretic  unless  his 
opinion  be  an  open  recession  from  plain  demonstrative 
Divine  authority  (which  must  needs  be  notorious,  volun- 
tary, vindVle,  and  criminal). 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  H.  373. 
Nor  is  any  prejudice  deeper,  or  less  vineiKe,  than  that 
of  profane  minds  against  religion. 

J.  Howe,  The  Living  Temple,  Works,  i.  1. 
vincibleness  (vin'si-bl-nes),  n.    Vincibility. 
Vlncturet  (vingk'Jiir),  n.     [<  L.  vinctura,  a  ban- 
dage, a  ligature,  ^  vincere,  bind.]    A  binding. 
Blownt,  1670. 
vincula,  n.    Plural  of  vinculum. 
Vincularia  (vin-ku-la'ri-a),   n.    [NL.  (De- 
france),  <  L.  vinculum,  a  band:  see  vinculum.} 
The  typical  genus  of  VincularUdse,  whose  mem- 
bers are  found  fossil  from  the  (Jarboniferous 
onward  and  living  at  the  present  time. 
Vinculariidae  (vin"ku-la-ri'i-de),  n.pl.    [NL., 
<  Vincularia  +  -idae.}'  A  family  of  chilostoma- 
tous  gymnolsematous  polyzoans,  whose  typical 
genus  is  Vincularia,  having  no  epistome  or  cir- 
cular lophophore,  and  a  movable  lip  of  the 
mouth  of  the  cells.    Also  called  Microporidx. 
vinculate  (ving'ku-lat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  vin- 
culated,  ppr.  vinculating.    [<  L.  vinculatus,  pp. 
of  vincukire  (>  It.  vincolare  =  Sp.  Pg.  vinculo^), 
bind,  <  vinculum,  a  band:   see  vindtlum.}    To 
tie;  bind.    [Rare.] 

Rev.  John  Angell  James  of  Birmingham — the  man 
whom  Dr.  Cox  described  as  "angel  vimnilated  between 
two  apostles."  The  Congregatianalist,  July  7,.1887. 
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vinculum  (ving'ku-lum),  «.;  pi.  vincula  (-la). 
[NL.,  <  L.  vinculum,  contr.  vinclum,  a  band, 
bond,  rope,  cord,  fetter,  tie,  <  vincere,  bind.] 
1.  A  bond  af  union;  a  bond;  a  tie. —  3.  In 
alg.,  a  character  in  the  form  of  a  stroke  or 
brace  drawn  over  a  quantity  when  it  consists 
of  several  terms,  in  order  to  connect  them  to- 
gether as  one  quantity  and  show  that  they  are 
to  be  multiplied  or  divided,  etc.,  together: 
thus,  a  +  hx  c,  indicates  that  the  sum  of  a  and 
&  is  to  be  multiplied  by  c;' whereas  the  expres- 
sion without  this  character  would  indicate  sim- 
ply that  b  is  to  be  multiplied  by  c,  and  the  pro- 
duct added  tp  a. —  3.  In  printing,  a  brace.— 4. 
In  anat.,  atendinous  or  ligamentous  band  unit- 
ing certain  parts ;  a  frenum.  The  reason  why  we 
cannot  stretch  out  the  middle  or  ring  finger  very  well  with- 
out the  other  fingers  is  because  of  vincula  which  connect 
the  several  extensor  tendons  of  the  fingers  so  that  they 
do  not  work  separately. — Divorce  a  vinculo  matrimo- 
nii, in  law,  an  entire  release  from  the  bond  of  matri- 
mony, with  freedom  to  marry  again.— Vincula  acces- 
sorla  tendinum,  small  folds  of  synovial  membrane  be- 
tween the  flexor  tendons  and  bones  of  the  flngers.  They 
are  of  two  sets— the  ligamenta  brevia,  passing  between 
the  tendons  near  their  insertions  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  phalanx  immediately  above,  and  the  ligamenta  longa, 
joining  the  tendons  at  a  higher  level.— Vinculum  sub- 
flavum,  a  small  band  of  yellow  elastic  tissue  in  the  liga- 
mentum  breve  of  the  deep  flexor  tendons  of  the  hand, 
sketching  from  the  tendon  to  the  head  of  the  second 
phalanx.    See  vineula  accessoria  tendinum. 

vin-de-fimes  (F.  pron.  van'de-fem'),  n.  [Origin 
obscure.]  The  juice  of  elderberries  boiled  with 
cream  of  tartar  and  filtered :  used  by  wine-mak- 
ers to  give  a  rose  tint  to  white  wine.   Simmonds. 

vindemial  (vin-de'mi-al),  a.  [<  LL.  vindemia- 
lis,  pertaining  to  the  vintage,  <  L.  vimdemia,  a 
gathering  of  grapes,  vintage,  <  vinum,  wine,  + 
demere,  take  off,  remove,  <  de,  away,  +  emere, 
take :  see  empUon.  Cf .  vintage.}  Belonging  to 
a  vintage  or  grape  harvest.    Blount,  1670. 

vindemiate  (vin-de'mi-at),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
yindemiated,  ppr.  vindemiating.  [<  L.  vindemi- 
atus,  pp.  of  vindemiare,  gather  the  vintage,  < 
vindemia,  gathering  grapes, vintage:  see  vvnde- 
mial.}    To  gather  the  vintage.    [Rare.] 

Now  tindemiate,  and  take  your  bees  towards  the  expira^ 
tion  of  this  month. 

Evelyn,  Calendarium  Hortense,  August. 

vindemlation  (vin-de-mi-a'shon),  n.  [<  vinde- 
miate +  -ion.}  The  operation  of  gathering 
grapes.    Bailey,  1727. 

Vinoemiatrix  (vin-de-ml-a'triks),  n.  [NL., 
fem.  of  L.  vindemiator,  also  provindemiator  (tr. 
Gr.  Tpvyi/T^p  or  irporpvyTiT^p),  a  star  which  rises 
just  before  the  vintage,  lit.  'grape-gatherer, 
vintager,'  <  vindemiare,  gather  grapes :  see  vin- 
demiate.} A  star  of  the  constellation  Virgo 
^which  see). 

Vindicability  (vin'^di-ka-bil'l-ti),  n.  [<  vindica- 
ble  +  -ity  (see  -biUty).'\  The  quality  of  being 
vindioable,  or  the  capability  of  support  or  justi- 
fication.    Clarice. 

vindicable  (vin'di-ka-bl),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *vim,- 
dicabiUs,  <  OTJidicoreJ  vindicate:  see  vindicate.} 
That  maybe  vindicated,  justified, or  supported ; 
justifiable.     [Rare.] 

vindicate  (vin'di-kat),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  vindi- 
cated, ppr.  vindicating.  [Formerly  also  vendi- 
cate;  Ch.vindicatus,  pp.  otvindicare,  archaical- 
ly also  vimdicere  (sometimes  written  vendicare), 
assert  a  right  to,  lay  claim  to,  claim,  appro- 
priate, defend ;  cf .  vindex  (vindic-),  a  claimant, 
vindicator, <  WM-, perhaps  meaning  'desire,' the 
base  of  venia,  favor,  permission,  or  else  vim., 
ace.  of  vis,  force  (as  if  vim  dieare,  'assert  au- 
thority,'a  phrase  not  found:  see  vim),  +  dieare, 
proclaim,  dicere,  say:  see  diction.  Hence  ult. 
(<  L.  vvndicare)  B.  venge,  avenge,  revenge,  etc.] 
1.  To  assert  a  right  to;  lay  claim  to;  claim. 
[Rare.] 

His  body  so  perteyneth  vnto  hym  that  none  other,  with- 
out his  consent,  maye  vendicate  therin  any  propretie. 

Sir  T.  Elyal,  The  Governour,  ii.  3. 
Is  thine  alone  the  seed  that  strews  the  plain? 
The  birds  of  heaven  shall  mndieate  their  grain. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  38. 

3.  To  defend  or  support  against  an  enemy; 
maintain  the  cause  or  rights  of;  deliver  from 
wrong,  oppression,  or  the  like ;  clear  from  cen- 
sure, or  ttie  like :  as,  to  vindicate  an  official. 
He  deserves  much  more 
That  vindicates  his  country  from  a  tyrant 
Than  he  that  saves  a  citizen.  Massinger. 

Atheists  may  fancy  what  they  please,  but  God  will  Arise 
and  Maintain  his  own  Cause,  and  Vindicate  his  Honour  in 
due  time.  Jeremy  CoUier,  Short  View  (ed.  1698),  p.  96. 
If  it  should  at  any  time  so  happen  that  these  rights 
should  be  invaded,  there  is  no  remedy  but  a  reliance  on 
the  courts  to  protect  and  vindicate  them. 
D.  Webster,  Remarks  in  Convention  to  Bevise  Const.,  1821. 
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3.  To  support  or  maintain  as  true  or  correct, 
against  denial,  censure,  or  objections;  defend; 
justify. 

Laugh  where  we  must,  be  candid  where  we  can ; 
But  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  16. 
We  can  only  vindicate  the  fidelity  of  Sallust  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  skUl.  Macavlay,  History. 
4t.  To  avenge;  punish;  retaliate. 

The  senate 
And  people  of  Home,  of  their  accustomed  greatness. 
Will  sharply  and  severely  vindicate. 
Not  only  any  fact,  but  any  practice 
Or  purpose  'gainst  the  state.    B.  Jomm,  Catiline,  iv.  4. 
=Syn.  2  and  3.  Assert,  Defend,  Maintain,  etc.    See  assert. 
vindicatet  (vin'di-kat),  a.    Vindicated. 

He  makes  Vellelus  highly  vindicate  from  this  imputa- 
tion- J.  Howe,  Works,  i.  2. 
vindication  (vin-di-ka'shon),  n.  [<  L.  vindica- 
tio(n-),  a  claiming,  a  defense,  <  vindicare,  claim : 
see  vindicate.}  The  act  of  vindicating,  or  the 
state  of  being  vindicated,  (a)  A  justification  against 
denial  or  censure,  or  against  objections  or  accusations. 
This  is  no  mndicaii(m  of  her  conduct. 

Broome,  Notes  on  the  Odyssey,  iv.  375. 
It  was  now  far  too  late  in  Clifford's  life  for  the  good 
opinion  of  society  to  be  worth  the  trouble  and  anguish  of 
a  formal  mndicaUon.  Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  xxi. 

(6)  The  act  of  supporting  by  proof  or  legal  process ;  the 
proving  of  anything  to  be  true  or  just:  as,  the  viwdicalion 
of  a  title,  claim,  or  right,  (c)  Defense  from  wrong  or  op- 
pression, by  force  or  otherwise;  maintenance  of  a  cause 
against  an  assailant  or  enemy :  as,  the  vindioaMim  of  the 
rights  of  man ;  the  vindication  of  liberties. 

If  one  proud  man  injure  or  oppress  an  humble  man,  it 
is  a  thousand  to  one  another  undertakes  his  patronage, 
defence,  and  vindicaUon.  Sir  M.  Hale,  Humility. 

vindicative  (vin'di-ka-tiv  or  vin-dik'a-tiv),  a. 
[<  F.  vindicatif;  <  ML.  *vindicativus,  {  L.  wn- 
5jcfl!re,  vindicate :  see  vindicate.  Ct.  vindictive.} 

1.  Tending  to  vindicate. — 2t.  Punitory. 

God  is  angry  without  either  perturbation  or  sin.  His 
anger  is  in  his  nature,  not  by  anthropopathy,  but  properly 
being  his  corrective  justice,  or  his  vindicative  justice. 

Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  HI.  267. 

3t.  Vindictive;  revengeful. 

He  in  heat  of  action 
Is  more  vlndicaUve  than  jealous  love. 

Shah.,  T.  and  C,  iv.  6. 107. 
Not  to  appear  vlndicaim, 
Or  mindful  of  contempts,  which  I  contemned. 
As  done  of  impotence. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  3. 

vindicativenesst  (vin'di-ka-  or  vin-dik'a-tiv- 
nes),  n.   Vindictiveness. 

vindicator  (vin'di-ka-tor),  n.  [<  LL.  vindicator, 
an  avenger,  <  L.  vindimre,  vindicate,  avenge : 
see  vindicate.}    One  who  vindicates ;  one  who 
justifies,  maintains,  or  defends. 
A  zealous  vindicaiar  of  Soman  liberty. 

Dryden,  Orig.  and  Prog,  of  Satire. 

vindicatory  (vin'di-ka-to-ri),  a.  [<  vindicate 
+  -ory.}  1.  Tending  to  vindicate;  justificatory. 
—  2.  Punitory;  inflicting  punishment;  aveng- 
ing. 

Human  legislators  have  for  the  most  part  chosen  to 
make  the  sanction  of  their  laws  rather  vindicaiary  than 
remuneratory,  or  to  consist  rather  in  punishments  than 
in  actual  particular  rewards.      Elaekstime,  Com.,  Int.,  ii. 

vindicatress  (vin'di-ka-tres),  %.  [<  vindicator 
+  -ess.}    A  female  vindicator. 

vindictive  (vin-dik'tiv),  a.  [Shortened  from 
vindicattve,  after  L.  vindicta,  vengeance,  <  ct"m- 
djcare  (WMdscere),  vindicate:  see  vindicate.}  1. 
Revengeful^  given  to  revenge ;  indicating  a  re- 
vengeful spirit. 

Vindictive  persons  live  the  life  of  witches,  who,  as  they 
are  mischievous,  so  end  they  unfortunate. 

Bacon,  Bevenge  (ed.  1887). 

2.  Punitive ;  pertaining  to  or  serving  as  pun- 
ishment. 

This  doctrine  of  a  death-bed  repentance  is  inconsistent 
.  .  .  with  all  the  vindictive  and  punitive  parts  of  repen- 
tance. Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  188. 

Vindictive  damages.  Same  as  exemplary  damages 
(which  see,  under  damage).  =Syn.  1.  VindiMve  is  stronger 
than  gpit^vl  or  resemUfvl,  and  weaker  than  revengefvl. 

vindictively  (vin-dik'tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  vindic- 
tive manner;  by  way  of  revenge ;  revengefully. 

vindictiveness  (vin-dik'tiv-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  character  of  being  vindictive;  revengeful 
spirit;  revengefulness. 

vine  (van),  n.    [<  ME.  vine,  vyne,  vinyhe,  vigne, 

<  OF.  vine,  vigne,  F.  vigne,  a  vine,  =  Sp.  viHa 
=  Pg.  vinha,  a  vineyard,  =  It.  vigna,  a  vine, 

<  L.  vinea,  a  vine  (a  grape-vine),  also  a  vine- 
yard, in  mUit.  use  a  kind  of  pentice  or  mantlet, 
fem.  of  vineus,  of  or  pertainingto  wine,  <  vinum, 
wine:  see  wine.}  1.  A  climbing  plant  with  a 
woody  stem,  the  fruit  of  which  is  known  as  the 
grape;  a  grape-vine:  6ften  called  specifically 
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the  vine.  It  is  of  the  genus  Vitis,  and  of  numer- 
ous species  and  varieties,  tte  primary  species 
being  the  V.  vinifera  of  the  Old  World.  See 
grape^  and  Vitis. 

I  have  seen  great  trees  covered  with  single  vines,  and 
those  vines  almost  hid  with  the  grapes. 

Beverley,  Virginia,  iv.  U  15. 

2.  Any  plant  -with  a  long  slender  stem  that 
trails  on  the  ground,  or  climbs  and  supports 
itself  by  winding  round  a  fixed  object,  or  by 
seizing  any  fixed  thing  with  its  tendrils  or 
claspers:  as,  the  hop-?;i»e;  the  w«es  of  melons. 

The  mock-cranberry's  red-berried  creeping  vine. 

The  Century,  XXVI.  643. 

Alleghany  vine,  climbing  fumitory,  Adlmnia  cirrhoaa. 
— Harvey's  vine.  See  Sa/rcopetalum. — Indiarrubber 
vine.  Seeindio-rsiJSer.— Isle-Of-Wlght  vine.  See  Ta- 
mm. — Ilezican  vine.  Same  as  MadelrarVine.—'SSSli 
vine,  (a)  See  Periploca.  (6)  A  plant  of  Jamaica,  ForOe- 
ronia  Jwribunda  of  the  Apocynacese,  yielding  an  excellent 
caoutchouc— Eed-bead  vine,  Abrus  precatorius.  See 
Abrus. — Scrub  vine,  an  Australian  plant  of  the  genus 
Cassytha,  especially  6.  melantha.  The  species  are  leaf- 
less parasites  with  filiform  or  wiry  twining  stems  resem- 
bling dodder.  Though  anomalous  in  habit,  the  genus  is 
classed  in  the  Laurinese  on  account  of  the  structure  of  the 
flowers.— Seven-year  vine,  a  plant  of  the  morning-glory 
kind,  Iponuea  tuberosa,wiAely  diffused  through  the  tropics. 
It  has  a  very  large  tuber,  and  climbs  to  the  top  of  high  trees ; 
the  flowers  are  2  inches  long,  bright-yellow.  Also  Span- 
ish arbor-vine.—  Sorrel  vine.  See  sorrel-vine.—  Spanish 
arbor-vine.  Same  as  seven-year  vine. — To  dwell  under 
one's  vine  and  fig-tree.  See  dvxa.— Viae  bark-louse, 
(a)  PvZvinaria  vitts,  a  large  coccid  with  large  white  egg- 
sac,  common  on  the  vine  in  Europe.  (6)  Aspidiotus  uvas, 
a  small,  round,  inconspicuous  scale  occurring  on  grape- 
canes  in  the  United  States ;  also,  A.  vitis,  a  closely  allied  spe- 
cies occurring  in  Europe. — Vine  Cldaria.  Same  as  vine 
inch-worm.— VtilB  colasplB,  a  leaf -beetle,  Colaspis  brun- 
nea,  which  feeds  npon  the  foliage  of  the  vine,  and  passes 
its  larval  state  at  the  roots  of  the  strawberry.  Compare  cut 
under  Colaspis.- Vine  fidla,  a  small  brown  leaf-beetle, 
Fidia  longipes  ^vUidda  of  Walsh),  which  feeds  on  the 
leaves  of  the  vine,  and  is  an  especial  pest  in  Missouri 
and  Kentucky.  See  Fidia.— Vine  flea-beetle,  one  of 
the  jumping  leaf-beetles,  HaZtica  chalybea,  which  Infests 
the  vine.  See  flea-beeUe.— Vine  gall-louse,  the  above- 
ground  form  (gaUicola)  of  the  grape-vine  phylloxera. — 
Vine  Inch-wonn,  the  larva  of  Cidaria  diversUineata,  a 
geometrid  moth.  The  larva  is  reddish  in  color,  and  1^ 
inches  in  length  when  full-grown ;  it  feeds  upon  the  leaves 
of  the  grape.  Also  called  grape  web-warm,  vine  cidaria, 
and  vine  meaeuring'Worm.  See  cut  under  Cidaria. — Vine 
leaf-folder.  See  Desmia.—'VtnB  leaf-gall,  any  gall 
formed  upon  the  leaves  of  thevine.  Especially — (a)  The 
trumpet  grape-gall  of  Ceddomyia  vitis-viticola,  a  small, 
elongate,  conical  reddish  gall,  \  of  an  inch  long,  (b)  The 
grape-vine  fllbert-gall  of  Cecidomyia  vitis-coryloides,  a 
rounded  mass  of  galls  1^  or  2  inches  in  diameter,  spring- 
ing from  a  common  center,  and  composed  of  &om  ten  to 
forty  woolly  greenish  galls,  the  larger  ones  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  Albert,  (c)  The  grape-vine  tomato-gall  of  Lasi- 
optera  vitis,  a  mass  of  irregular  succulent  swellings  on  the 
leaf-stalks  of  the  vine^  yellowish-green  with  rosy  cheeks, 
or  sometimes  entirely  red.  (d)  The  grape-vine  apple-gall 
of  CeddoTnyia  vitis-pomurn,  a  globular,  fleshy,  greenish 
gall,  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  attached  by  a  rough 
base  to  the  stem  of  the  vine,  (e)  The  leaf-gall  of  the 
above-ground  form  of  Phylloxera  vastatrix. — ^Vlne  leaf- 
bopper.  See  lec^-hopper  and  Erythroneura. — Vine  leaf- 
roUer.  Same  as  vine  leaf-folder.—Vtn.e  measurlng- 
worm.  Same  as  vine  ineh-wcrrm.—VtnB  Of  Sodom,  a 
plant  referred  to  in  Deut.  xxxiL  32,  thought  to  have  been 
the  colocynth,  which  may  also  have  been  the  "  wild  gourd  " 
of  2  KL  Iv.  39.— Vine  procrlB,  Proais  ameHcana.  See 
Procris  (with  cut).— Vine  root-borer,  any  insect  which 
bores  into  the  roots  of  the  vine,  (a)  The  broad-necked 
Prionus  laticoUis,  or  the  tile-homed  P.  irnbricomis.  See 
Prionus,  and  cut  nuAerPhytophaga.  (p)Se8iapdlis^f&miis, 
a  small  hornet-moth  whose  larva  bores  in  the  roots  of  the 
vine. — Vine  saw-fly,  a  saw-fly  common  In  the  tTnlted 
States,  Blennoeam,pa  pygmaa  (formerly  known  as  Sdan- 
dria  vitis),  whose  larvse  feed  in  company  on  the  leaves  of 
the  vine,  like  those  of  the  vine  procris. — White  vine,  the 
bryony,  Bryonia  dimca;  also,  the  traveler's  joy,  Cl&matis 
VUoBm.  [Old  or  prov.  Eng.]— Wild  Vine,  (os)  Same  as 
white  vine;  also,  the  black  bryony,  Ta/mus  commmvAs.  (&) 
VUis  La^rusca,  the  northern  fox-grape  of  America.  See 
Fiiu.— Wongar-wonga  Vine.  See  reooma.— Wood-vine, 
the  bryony.  (See  also  cross-vine,  cypress-vvne,  qwjrter- 
vvne,  silk-vine,  sUver-vine,  squaw-vine,  staff-vine,  strainer- 
vine,  etc.) 

vinea  (vin'e-a),  n.  [L. :  see  vine.l  In  Bom.  an- 
Uq.,  a  shed  or  gaUery  movable  on  wheels,  serv- 
ing to  protect  besiegers  and  to  connect  their 
works. 

vinealt  (vin'f-al),  a.  [<  L.  vinealis,  of  or  per- 
taining to  tfie"  vine,  <  vinea,  vine :  see  vine.'] 
Belatiug  to  or  consisting  of  vines:  as,  vineal 
plantations.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

vine-black  (vin'blak),  n.  Same  as  bltie-blaek,  2. 

vine-borer  (vin'b6r*6r),  n.  1.  One  of  the  vine 
root-borers. —  3.  The  red-shouldered  sinoxylon , 
Sinoxylon  basilare. — 3.  Ampeloglypter  sesostris. 
See  vine-gall,  1. 

vlne-bower  (vin'bou'er),  n.  A  species  of  Cle- 
matis  or  virgin's-bower,  C.  Viticella,  of  southern 
Europe,  a  handsome  cultivated  vine. 

vine-clad  (vin'klad),  a.  Clad  or  covered  with 
vines. 

All  in  an  oriel  on  the  summer  side, 

Vij>e-dad,  of  Arthur's  palace  toward  the  stream, 

They  met.  Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 
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vine-culture  (vin'kul''tur),  n.  Same  as  viUeul- 
ture. 

vine-CUTCUlio  (vin'ker-kii'''li-6),  n.  1.  Ampelo- 
glypter sesostris.  See  vine-gall. —  2.  Crapotiius 
insegualis,  a  small  weevil  which  infests  grapes. 
Also  vine-weevil. 

vined  (vind),  a.  [<  vine  +  -e(J2.]  Having  leaves 
like  those  of  the  vine;  ornamented  with  vine- 
leaves. 
Wreathed  and  Vined  and  Figured  Columnes. 

Sir  H.  Wottan,  Eeliquise,  p.  21. 

vine-disease  (vin'di-zez'O,  n.  Disease  of  the 
grape-vine,  especially  that  due  to  the  phyllox- 
era. See  grape-mildew,  grape-rot,  and  out  un- 
der Phylloxera. 

vine-dresser  (vin'dres"6r),  n.  1.  One  who 
dresses,  trims,  prunes,  and  cultivates  vines. — 
2.  The  larva  of  a  sphingid  moth,  Ampelophaga 
{Darapsa  or  Everyx)  myron.  it  cuts  off  the  leaves 
of  the  vine  in  the  United  Suites,  and  also  sometimes  sev- 
ers half -grown  bunches  of  grapes. 

vine-feeder  (vin'fe"d6r),  n.  Any  insect  which 
feeds  upon  the  grape-vine.  See  the  more  dis- 
tinctive names  preceding  and  following  this 
entry,  and  phrases  under  vine. 

vine-forester  (vin'for''es-t6r),  n.  Same  a,s  for- 
ester, 5. 

vine-fretter  (vJn'fref'er),  n.  Any  aphid  or 
plant-louse  which  feeds  on  the  grape-vine. 

Vine-gall  (vin'gai),  n.  1.  The  wound-gall,  an 
elongated  knot  or  swelling  on  the  stem  of  the 
vine,  made  by  the  larva  of  Ampeloglypter  sesos- 
tris, a  eureulio  one  eighth  of  an  inch  long,  of  a 
reddish-brown  color,  with  a  stout  head  half  as 
long  as  its  body.  See  cut  under  Ampeloglypter. 
— 2.  Any  one  of  the  vine  leaf -galls.  •  See  vine 
leaf-gall,  under  vine. 

vinegar  (vin'e-gar),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
vineger;  <  M£.  "vinegre,  <  OF.  vinaigre,  vine- 
gre,  F.  vinaigre  (=  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  vinagre  =  It. 
vinagro),  lit.  'eager  (i.  e.  sour)  wine,'  <  vin, 
wine,  +  aigre,  sour,  acid :  see  wine  and  eager^.] 

1.  Dilute  and  impure  acetic  acid,  obtained  by 
the  acetous  fermentation,  in  wine-countries  it  is 
obtained  from  the  acetous  fermentation  of  inferior  wines, 
but  elsewhere  it  is  procured  from  an  infusion  of  malt 
which  has  previously  undergone  the  vinous  fermentation, 
or  from  apple  cider.  Common  and  distilled  vinegars  are 
used  in  pharmacy  for  preparing  many  remedies,  and  ex- 
ternally in  medicine,  in  the  form  of  lotions.  The  use  of 
vinegar  as  a  condiment  is  universal.  It  is  likewise  the 
antiseptic  ingredient  in  pickles. 

Ill  spend  more  in  mustard  and  vinegar  in  a  year  than 
both  yon  in  beef .    Dekker  and  Weibster,  Korthward  Ho,  L  3. 

2.  Anything  really  or  metaphoricalljr  sour; 
sourness  of  temper.  Also  used  attributively  to 
signify  sour  or  crabbed. 

And  other  of  such  vinegar  aspect 

That  they'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile. 

Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 

Shall.,  M.  of  v.,  L  L  64. 

3.  Inphar.,  a  solution  of  a  medicinal  substance 

in  acetic  acid,  or  vinegar;  aoetum Aromatic 

vinegar.  See  aromatic. — Beer  vln^ar.  See  beer^. — 
Beet-root  vinegar.    See  beetroot.— floweiB  of  vlne- 

far.  See  flower,  fermentation,  2,  and  vinegar-plant. — 
[other  of  vinegar.  See  mother^,  2,/ermentaiiion,  2,  t^iTie- 
.^ar-ptent.— PyrollgneouB  vinegar,  wood-vinegar.— 
Badical  vinegar.  Same  aBglaciiu  acetic  acid.  See  acetic 
acid,  under  acetic— Raspberry  vinegar.  See  raspber- 
rj/.- Thieves'  vinegar.  See  «ftt?/'i.— Toilet  vinegar. 
Same  as  aromatic  vinegar. — ^Vinegar  Bible.  See  Bible.  — 
Vinegar  of  lead,  a  liquor  formed  by  digesting  ceruse  or 
litharge  with  a  suflBcient  quantity  of  vinegar  to  dissolve 
it. — Vinegar  of  opium.  Same  as  black-dri^. — Vinegar 
of  the  four  thieves.  See  thieves'  vinegar. — Wood-vme- 
gar,  an  impnre  acetic  acid  obtained  by  the  distillation  of 
wood.  Also  called  pyroligneous  acid  or  vinegar. 
vinegar  (vin'e-gar),  v.  t.  [<  vinegar, ».]  1.  To 
make  into  vinegar,  or  make  sour  like  vinegar. 
Hoping  that  he  hath  vinegared  his  senses 
As  he  was  bid.  B.  Jonson.    (Imp.  DicL) 

2.  To  apply  vinegar  to;  pour  vinegar  over; 
also,    to    mix    with  ^ 

vinegar.  "" 

The  landlady  .  .  .  pro- 
ceeded to  vinegar  the 
forehead,  beat  the  hands, 
titillate  the  nose,  and  un- 
lace the  stays  of  the  spin- 
ster aunt. 

Sickens,  Pickwick;  x. 

vinegar-cruet(vin'e- 
gar-kro'et),  n.  'A 
glass  bottle  for  hold- 
ing vinegar;  espe- 
cially, one  of  the  bot- 
tles of  a  caster. 

vinegar-eel  (vin'f- 
gar-el),  Ji.  Afree-hv- 
ing  nematoid  worm  of  the  family  Anguillulidse, 
as  Anguillula  aceU-gluUnis  (or  Leptodera  oxy- 
pMla),  and  other  species  found  commonly  in 


Vinegar-eel  (.Lefitoekra  oieyfhila'), 
enlat^ed  about  40  times. 
tn.  mouth ;  o,  ovaries. 
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vinegar,  sour  paste,  etc.     See  AngmTMiAx,  and 
cut  under  Nematddea. 
vinegarette  (vin'e-ga-ret'),  n.     [<  vinegar  + 
-ette,  after  vinaigrette.']    A  vinaigrette. 
And  at  parting  I  gave  my  dear  Harry 
A  beautiful  vinegarette ! 

Thackeray,  The  Almack's  Adieu. 

vinegar-fly  (vin'e-gar-fli),  n.  One  of  several 
dipterous  insects  of'  the  family  DrosopMlidx, 
which  are  attracted  by  fermentation,  and  de- 
velop in  pickles,  jam,  and  preserved  fruit. 
They  belong  mainly  to  the  genus  Drosophila. 
vinegarish  (vin'e-gar-ish),  a.  [<  vinegar  + 
-ish^.]  Like  vinegar;  hence,  sour;  sharp. 
Her  temper  may  be  vinegarish. 

The  Rover,  New  York,  1844. 

vinegar-maker  (vin'e-gar-ma*k6r),  n.  The 
whip-tailed  scorpion:  translating  its  West  In- 
dian name  vinaigrier.  See  Thehphonus,  and  cut 
under  Pedipalpi. 

vinegar-plant  (vin'f-gar-plant),  n.  The  mi- 
crosoopie  sehizomycetous  fungus,  Micrococcus 
(Mycoderma)  aceti,  which  produces  acetous  fer- 
mentation. It  oxidizes  the  alcohol  in  alcoholic  liquids, 
and  acetic  acid  or  vinegar  is  the  result.  This  micrococcus 
t£d£es  two  forms :  the  anaerobiotic  form,  wliich  produces 
a  mucilaginous  mass  known  as  mother  of  vinegar,  and  the 
aerobiotic  f  orm,  called  theflowers  of  vinegar.  See  fermen- 
tation, 2. 

vinegar-tree  (vin'e-gar-tre),  n.  The  stag-horn 
sumac,  Bhus  typhina,  the  acid  fruit  of  which  has 
been  used  to  add  sourness  to  vinegar. 

vinegary  (vin'e-gar-i),  a.  Having  the  charac- 
ter of  vinegar;' hence,  sour;  crabbed. 

Altogether,  the  honeymoon  which  follows  the  opening 
of  a  new  administration  has  a  vinegary  flavor. 

The  American,  in.  99. 

vinegar-yard  (vin'f-^-yard),  n.  A  yard  where 
vinegar  is  made  and  £ept.    Simmonds. 

vinegert,  »•    An  obsolete  spelling  of  vinegar. 

vinegerone  (vin^'e-ge-ro'ne),  n.  [A  corrupt 
form,  <  vinegar.]'  The  whip-tailed  scorpion, 
TheJyphonus  giganteus:  so  called  on  account  of 
the  strong  vinegar-like  odor  of  an  acid  secre- 
tion noticeable  when  the  creature  is  alarmed. 
Also  called  vinaigrier  and  mnegar-mdker.  See 
out  jshAbi  Pedipalpi.  [West  Indies  and  Florida.] 

vine-grub  (vin'gmb),  n.  Anj  grub  infesting 
the  vine. 

vine-hopper  (via'hop*6i^),  n.  See  leaf-hopper 
and  Srythroneura. 

vinCrland  (vin'land),  n.  Land  on  which  vines 
are  cultivated. 

There  are  in  Hungary  upwards  of  1,000,000  acres  of  vine- 
land.  Bncye.  Brit.,  XXIV.  610. 

vine-leek  (vin'lek),  n.    See  leek. 

vine-louse  (vin'lous),  n.  1.  The  grape-phyllox- 
era. See  Phylloxera. — 2.  ^phonophoraviticola, 
a  brown  plant-louse  found  commonly  on  grape- 
vines in  the  United  States,  preferably  cluster- 
ing on  the  yoimg  shoots  and  on  the  under  sides 
of  young  leaves,  sometimes  infesting  the  young 
fruit-clusters. 

vine-maple  (vin'ma'pl),  n.    See  maple\ 

vine-mildew  (vin'mil*du),  n.  See  grape-mil- 
dew, Oidium,  grape-rot. 

vine-pest  (viu'pest),  n.  Same  a,B  phylloxera,  2. 
See  outs  under  oahpest  and  Phylloxera. 

vine-plume  (vin'plSm),  n.  Ahandsome  plume- 
moth,  Oxyptilus  periscelidactyius.  its  larva  fastens 
together  the  young  terminal  leaves  of  grape-shoots,  and 
feeds  upon  the  parenchyma  and  the  young  bunches  of 
blossom.  The  moth  is  yeUowish-brown  witti  a  metallic 
luster.    See  cut  under  2>2u7;ie-inoth. 

vine-puller  (vin'p^^'fer),  n.  A  machine  for 
pulling  up  vines,  etc.  it  consists  of  a  truck-frame 
on  which  is  mounted  a  double-pivoted  lever  with  a  chain 
from  which  is  suspended  a  pair  of  donble-grip  pincers. 
R  B.  Knight  *   *^ 

vinerif  (vi'n6r),  n.  [<  OF.  vingnier  =  Sp.  viilero 
=  Pg.  vinhero,  one  who  takes  care  of  a  vineyard, 
=  It.  vignajo,  <  ML.  venearius,  a  vine-dresser,  < 
LL.  vineariiis,  of  or  belonging  to  vines,  <  L.  ««- 
neo,  a  vine :  see  Dtne.  Ct.  vintner.]  1.  A  trim- 
mer of  vines. — 2.  A  member  of  the  Vintners' 
Company.    Marvell. 

viner^,  n.  [ME.,  also  vynere,  <  OF.  'vinere,  vi- 
nerie,  a  place  where  wine  is  made  or  sold,  <  vin, 
wine :  see  wine,  and  of;  vine,  vinerv.]  A  vine- 
yard. '  yj 

And  aUe  aboute  theise  Dyches  and  Tyneret  is  the  grete 
Gardyn.fulleofwyldeBestes.    JfandevOIe,  Travels,  p.  216. 

vine-rake  (vin'rak),  n.  In  agri.,  a  horse-hoe 
or  -rake  having  a  plow-beam  and  two  curved 
forks  or  narrow  shares,  it  is  used  for  cultivating 
sweet  potatoes  and  other  vines,  and  for  gathering  the 
vmes  together  preparatory  to  digging.  It  is  practically  a 
two-sliare  horse-hoe.    B.  B.  KrnghL 

vuiery  (vi'ner-i),  n. ;  pi.  vineries  (-iz).  [<  vine 
+  -ery.]     If.  A  vineyard.— 2.  A  greenhouse 


vinery 

for  the  cultivation  of  grapes. — 3.  Vines  collec- 
tively. 
Overgrown  with  masses  of  vinery. 

The  Century,  XXVI.  729. 

■vine-slug  (vin'slug),  n.  The  larva  of  the  vine 
saw-fly  (which  see,  under  vine). 

vine-tie  (vin'li),  n.  A  stout  grass,  Ampelodes- 
ma  tenax,  of  the  Mediterranean  region. 

vinetta  (vi-net'a),  n.  [It.]  A  diminutive  of 
vinata. 

vinette  (vi-nef),  n.  Wine  of  barberries,  used 
in  finishing  some  kinds  of  leather.  Meyl,  Im- 
port Duties. 

Vinewt  (vin'u),  n.  [<  vinewed.'\  Moldiness. 
Holland. 

vinewedt  (vin'M),  a.    See  finewed. 

vinewednesst  (vin'ud-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  vinewed  or  moldy;  mustiness ; 
moldiness.    Bailey. 

vine-weevil  (vin'we"vl),  n.  Same  as  vine-cur- 
culio,  2. 

vinewort  (vin'w6rt),  n.  A  plant  of  the  order 
Vitacese.    Lindley. 

vineyard  (vin'yard),  n.  [Formerly  also  vin- 
yard;  <  ME.  vynegerde;  <  vine  +  yard^;  substi- 
tuted for  the  earlier  wineyard,  q.  v.]  A  planta- 
tion of  grape-vines;  literally,  an  iholosure  or 
yard  for  vines. 

Wherein  enery  man  had  his  Vineyard  and  Oarden  ac- 
cording to  his  degree,  wherewith  to  maintain  his  family 
in  time  of  siege.  Purehtis,  Pilgrimage,  p.  55. 

vineyarding  (vin'yard-ing),  n.  [<  virmjwrd  + 
^ngX]  The  care  or  cultivation  of  a  vineyard. 
[Rare.] 

Profits  of  vineyarding  in  California. 

TAe  Congregationalist,  May  19, 1870. 

vineyardist  (vin'yard-ist),  n.  [<  vineyard  + 
■4st.]    One  who  cultivates  grapes. 

Vinsyardiats  began  to  aslc  themselves  why  they  should 
he  satisfied  with  this  Mission  grape. 

Nineteerdh  Century,  ZXIV.  257. 

vingt-et-un  (vant'a-un'),  n.  [P.,  twenty-one: 
vingt,  <  li.  viginU,'  twenty;  et,  <  L.  et,  and; 
un,  <  L.  units,  one.]  A  popular  game  at  cards, 
played  by  any  number  of  persons  with  the  full 
pack.  The  cards  are  reckoned  according  to  the  number 
of  the  pips  on  them,  coaf^cards  being  considered  as  ten, 
and  the  ace  as  either  one  or  eleven,  as  the  holder  may 
elect.  The  object  is  to  get  as  near  as  possible  to  the  num- 
ber twenty-one  without  exceeding  it.    Also  vingt-un. 

vinic  (vi'nik),  a.  [<  L.  vinrnn,  wine  (see  wine), 
+  -ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  wine ;  found  in 
wine ;  extracted  from  wine. 

viniculture  (vin'i-kul-tur),  n,  [<  L.  vinum, 
wine,  +  CM^tera,' culture.]  The  cultivation,  of 
the  vine,  with  especial  reference  to  wine-mak- 
ing; viticulture. 

viniculturist  (vin-i-kul'tur-ist),  n.  [<  vinicul- 
ture +  -ist.']    One  who  practises  viniculture. 

The  harvesting  of  the  grape  crop  is  theperiod  of  anxiety 
for  the  viniculturist.  Sd.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LIX.  327. 

vinifacteur  (vin'i-fak-ter),  «.  [P.,  <  L.  vinum, 
wine,  +  factor,  a  maker:  see  wine  and/ocfo**.] 
Any  apparatus,  or  piece  of  apparatus,  for  mak- 
ing wine. 

viniferous  (vi-nif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  w»j/er,  wine- 
bearing,  <  OT'TOM»8,"wine,  -f-  ferre  =  E.  oear^.'] 
Yielding  or  producing  wine,  as  a  country. 

vinification  (vin'-'i-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [=  Sp.vini- 
ficadon,  <  h.vinwm,  wine,  ■f-Jicatio(n-),<facere, 
make,  do.]  The  conversion  of  a  saccharine  so- 
lution into  an  alcoholic  or  vinous  one  by  fer- 
mentation.    [Kare.] 

Why  do  we  add  yeast  to  our  wort?  This  practice  is 
unknown  in  the  art  of  mnifieaUon. 

Pasteur,  Fermentation  (trans.),  p.  3. 

vinificator  (vin'i-fi-ka-tor),  n.  [<  L.  vinum, 
wine,  +  -ficator,  </acere,'make,  do.]  A  French 
apparatus  for  collecting  the  alcoholic  vapors 
which  escape  from  liquids  during  vinous  fer- 
*  mentation,  it  is  a  conical  cap  surrounded  by  a  reser- 
voir of  cold  water.  The  vapors  from  the  tun  are  condensed 
and  run  back  down  the  sides  of  the  cap  into  the  f  erment- 
ing-tun.    E.  H.  Knight. 

vinipotet,  »•  [^  L-  iiinum,  wine,  +  potare,  drink : 
see  potaUon.']    A  wine-bibber.    Blount,  1670. 

vinnyt  (vin'i),  a.  [See  vinewed,  finewed,  fenny'^-.'] 
Moldy;  musty.    Malone. 

vinolencef,  n.    Same  as  vindlency.    Bailey. 

vinolencyt  (vin'o-len-si),  n.  [As  vinolen{t)  + 
-ey.']    Drunkenness;  wine-bibbing.    Bailey, 

vinolentf  (vin'6-lent),  a.  [<  ME.  vinolent,  <  OP. 
vinolent  =  8p.  tg!  It.  vinolento,  <  L.  vinolentus, 
drunk,  full  of  wine,  <  vinum,  wine :  see  wine.^ 

1.  Pull  of  wine. 

Al  vinolent  as  hotel  in  the  spenee. 

Chaucer,  Summoner's  Tale,  1.  223. 

2.  Intoxicated. 
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In  wommen  vindent  is  no  defence. 
Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  467. 

vinometer  (vi-uom'e-t6r),  n.  [<  L.  vinum, 
wine,  -I-  Gr.  /lirpov,  measure.]  A  contrivance 
for  measuring  the  alcohoUe  strength  of  wine. 

vin  ordinaire  (van  6r-de-nar').  [P.:  vin,  wine ; 
ordinaire,  ordinary,  common :  see  wine  and  or- 
dinary.'] Common  wine ;  low-priced  wine  such 
as  is  almost  universally  drunk  mixed  with  wa- 
ter throughout  the  larger  part  of  France,  and 
to  a  less  extent  in  other  countries  of  southern 
Europe,  it  is  usually  understood  to  be  a  red  wine.  In 
France  it  is  very  commonly  supplied  without  extra  charge 
at  table  d'hdte  meals. 

vino  santo  (ve'no  s&n'to).  [It.:  vino,  wine ;  San- 
to, holy:  see  wine  and  saint^.]  A  sweet  wine 
of  northern  Italy. 

vinose  (vi'nos),  a.  [<  L.  vinosus:  see  vinous.'] 
Same  as  vinous.    Bailey.     [Rare.] 

vinosity  (vi-nos'i-ti),  m.  [=  P.  vino^ti  =  Sp. 
vinosidad  =  Pg.  vinosidade  =  It.  vinosita,  <  L. 
vinosita(t-)s,  the  flavor  of  wine,  <  vinosus,  full 
of  wine :  see  vinous.]  The  state  or  property  of 
being  vinous.    Blount,  1670. 

vinous  (vi'nus),  a.  [<  P.  vineux  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  m- 
noso,  <  L.  vinosus,  full  of  wine,  having  the  fla- 
vor of  wine,  <rtnMm,  wine:  see  wine.]  1.  Hav- 
ing the  qualities  of  wine:  as,  a  vinous  flavor; 
pertaining  to  wine  or  its  manufacture. — 3.  In 
«od7.,  wine-colored;  vinaceous. —  3.  Caused  by 
wine. 

And  softly  thro'  a  vinous  mist 
My  college  friendships  glimmer. 

Tennyson,  Will  Waterproof. 
Vinous  fermentation,  the  fermentation  by  which  must 
becomes  wine,  as  distinguished  from  acetic  fermentatifm, 
—vinous  hydromel,  liauor,  etc.    See  the  nouns. 

vint  (vint),  V.  t.  [<  vintage,  assumed  to  be 
formed  from  a  verb  *vint  +  -age.]  To  make 
or  prepare,  as  wine. 

I  wouldn't  give  a  straw  for  the  best  wine  that  ever  was 
mnted  after  it  had  lain  here  a  couple  of  years. 

TroUope,  Barchester  Towers,  xxi. 

vintage  (vin'taj),  n.  [Altered,  by  association 
with  vintner,  from  ME.  vindage,  vendage,  <  OP. 
vendange^  vindange,  F.  vendange,  <  L.  vindemia, 
a  gathering  of  grapes,  vintage :  see  vindemial.] 

1.  The  gathering  of  the  grapes;  the  season  of 
grape-gathering;  the  grape-harvest.    Blount. 

The  vintage  time  ...  is  in  September. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  40. 

2.  The  annual  product  of  the  grape-harvest, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  wine  obtained. 

The  antjent  mythology  seems  to  us  like  a  vintage  ill 
pressed  and  trod.  Bacon,  Moral  Fables,  vi.,  int. 

A  sound  wine,  Colonel,  and  I  should  think  of  a  genuine 
0.  W.  Holmes,  Elsie  Venner,  vii. 


The  so-called  virdage  class,  which  are  the  finest  wines 
of  a  good  year  kept  separate  and  shipped  as  the  produce 
of  that  particular  year.  Enoye.  Brit,  XXIV.  608. 

3.  Wine  in  general.     [Rare.] 

Whom  they  with  meats  and  vintage  of  the  best 
And  milk  and  minstrel  melody  entertain'd. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

vintage!  (vin'taj),  v.  t.    [<  vintage,  n.]    To  crop 
or  gather,  as  grapes,  at  the  vjnjbage. 

I  humbly  beseech  his  majesty  that  these  royal  boughs 
of  forfeiture  may  not  be  vintaged  or  cropped  by  private 
suitors.  Bacon. 

vintager  (vin'taj-6r),  n.      [<  vintage  +  -eri.] 
One  concerned  in  the  vintage^'  especially  a  per- 
son gathering  the  grape-harvest. 
Turn  ye  as  a  vintager  to  his  basket. 

Jer.  vi.  9.  (tr.  of  Septuagint  version). 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  vintagers  are  joyous  and 

negligent.        Lamhrr,  Imag.  Conv.,  Tasso  and  Cornelia. 

vintiner  (vin'ti-nSr),  n.  [<  OP.  vintenier,  vingte- 
nier,  <  vimgt,  twenty,  <  L.  viginU,  twenty:  see 
twenty.]  The  commander  of  a  twenty.  See 
twenty,  n.,  3. 
vintner  (vint'ner),  n.  [<  ME.  vyntner,  vintener, 
vyntenere,  vyntyner,  corrupted  from  the  earlier 
vineter,  viniter,  <  OP.  vineUer,  vinoUer,  F.  vinetier 
=  Sp.  vinatero  =  Pg.  vinhateiro,  <  ML.  vineta- 
rius,  vinitarius,  a  wine-dealer,  i.  L.  mnetvm,  a 
vineyard,  <  vinum,  wine :  see  wine.]  One  who 
,  deals  in  wine,  spirits,  etc.,  especially  at  whole- 
sale, or  on  a  large  scale. 

Men  of  e^eiience  deale 
To  their  best  profflt ;  &  it  were  as  good 
That  he  should  be  a  gainer  as  the  brood 
Of  out-throat  vintners. 

Timei/  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  66. 
The  Vintners  drink  Carouses  of  Joy  that  he  [the  Attor- 
ney-General] is  gone.  ^  HoweU,  letters,  I.  vi.  17. 

Vlntnery  (vint'n6r-i),  n.     [<  vintner  -t-  -y^  (of. 

vintry ) .]     The  trade  or  oe cupation  of  a  vintner. 

Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  n.  v.  2. 
vintry  (vin'tri),  n. ;  pi.  vintries  (-triz).     [<  ME. 

viniterie,  <  OF.  *vvneterie,  <  vmetier,  vintner: 


viol 

see  vintner.]  A  storehouse  for  wine.  [Appa- 
rently a  term  applied  in  the  quotation  to  one 
especial  establishment  of  the  sort.] 

In  this  neighbourhood  was  the  great  house  called  the 
Vintne,  with  vast  wine-vaults  beneath. 

Pemumt,  London,  II.  466. 

vinum  (vi'num),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  vinum,  wine: 
see  wine.]  luphar.,  a  solution  of  a  medicinal 
substance  in  wine ;  also,  wine. 
viny  (vi'ni),  a.  [<  vine  +  -j/i.]  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  vines;  producing  vines ;  abounding 
in  vines. 
Baise's  viny  coast.  Thomson,  Liberty,  I. 

The  pastures  fair 
High-hung  of  viny  Neufch^tel. 

Lffwdl,  Agassiz,  iv.  2. 

St.  Vine-like ;  clasping  or  clinging  like  vines. 

These  unfortunate  lovers  .  .  .  were  then  possessed  with 
mutual  sleep,  yet  not  forgetting  with  viny  embracements 
to  give  any  eye  a  perfect  model  of  affection. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iv. 

vinyl  (vi'nil),  n.  [<  L.  vinum,  wine,  -I-  -i/J.  ]  The 
compound  univalent  radical  CHoCH,  which  ap- 
pears characteristic  of  many  ethylene  deriva- 
tives.— Vinyl  bromide.  Same  as  ethylene  bromide,  a 
potent  cardiac  poison. 

viol^  (vi'ol),  n.  [Formerly  also  violl,  viall,  voy- 
all,  voyoV;  =  D.  viool  =  G.  viol  (also  viola,  < 
It.)  =  Sw.  Dan.  fiol,  <  OP.  viole,  violle  =  Pr. 
viola,  viula  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  viola,  a  viol ;  prob.  = 
OHGf.  fidula = AS.  *fitkele,  E.  fiddle  (see  fiddle), 
i'M.lj.vilMlajVidula,  a  viol,  appar.  so  called  from 
itsliveliness  {et.vitula  jocosa,  'the  merry  viol'), 
being  prob.  <  L.  vitulari,  celebrate  a  festival, 
keep  holiday,  prob.  orig.  sacrifice  a  calf,  <  vi- 
tuVus,a,03M:  see  veal.  Cf.  ^ddte,  prob.  a  doub- 
let of  oto?.  Hence OToM»i,OToZonceto, etc.]  l.A 
musical  instrument  with  strings,  essentially  not 
greatly  different  from  the  lute  and  the  guitar, 
except  that  the  strings  are  sounded  by  means  of 
a  bow  drawn  across  them,  not  by  plucking  them 
with  the  fingers.  The  viol  is  the  typical  representative 
of  a  very  large,  varied,  and  widely  distributed  class  of  in- 
struments, of  which  in  modern  music  the  violin  is  the 
chief  member.  The  type  includes  the  following  charac- 
teristics :  a  hollow  resonance-box  or  hody,  made  up  of  a 
front  or  bdly  (which  is  pierced  with  one  or  two  sound-hdles 
of  varying  shape),  a  hack  (both  front  and  back  being  flat 
or  only  slightly  arched),  and  tides  of  various  contour  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  variety  and  the  period ;  within 
the  body  an  internal  system  of  braces,  including  a  sound- 
post,  to  withstand  the  strain  of  the  strings  and  to  give  the 
tone  greater  sonority ;  a  more  or  less  elongated  v£ck,  often 
with  a  special  finger-hoard  in  front,  and  surmounted  by  a 
head,  part  of  which  serves  as  a  peg-tox;  several  strings, 
mostly  of  gut,  fastened  at  the  bottom  either  to  the  body 
directiy  or  to  a  tail-piece,  stretched  thence  over  a  bridge 
and  over  the  finger-board  and  neck,  and  fastened  at  the 
top  to  pegs  by  which  their  tension  and  tune  can  be  ad- 
justed ;  and  a  bow  for  sounding  the  strings,  consisting 
of  a  stick  or  back  of  wood  and  a  large  number  of  horse- 
hairs whose  friction  is  augmented  by  the  application  of 
rosin.  The  differences  between  different  instruments  of 
the  family  in  shape,  size,  number  and  tuning  of  strings, 
and  method  of  manipulation  are  very  numerous  and  appa- 
rently important;  but  the  essential  similarity  between  all 
the  varieties  is  greater  than  is  commonly  thought.  The  his- 
toric genesis  of  the  typical  idea  of  the  viol  is  disputed.  By 
some  its  origin  is  asserted  to  be  found  in  the  gradual  devel- 
opment, with  the  addition  of  sounding  by  means  of  abow, 
of  the  ancient  lyre  into  the  monochord  and  the  vielle,  with 
various  incidental  modifications  in  shape  and  adjustment. 
By  some  its  precursor  is  thought  to  be  the  Oriental  rehab, 
or  some  similar  instrument,  transplantedinto  southern 
Europe,  and  modified  by  contact  with  the  traditions  of 
the  lyre  and  monochord.  By  others  great  historic  impor- 
tance is  attached  to  the  Celtic  crowd  of  western  Europe. 
The  problem  is  greatly  complicated  by  the  confusing  use 
of  terms  in  the  middle  ages,  the  samename  beinggivento 
quite  distinct  instruments,  and  the  same  instrument  being 
Known  by  two  or  three  different  names.  Apparently,  also, 
somewhat  distinct  lines  of  development  went  on  simul- 
taneously in  Italy,  in  Germany,  and  in  western  Europe. 
Probably  the  medieval  viol,  which  reached  its  most  dis- 
tinctive development  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  the 
joint  result  of  several  more  or  less  distinct  tendencies.  It 
was  characterized  by  a  flat  back,  from  flve  to  seven  strings 
tuned  in  fourths  and  thirds,  a  broad,  thin  neck,  and  a  close 
amalgamation  of  the  neck  with  the  body.  This  viol  was 
made  in  several  sizes.  'The  smallest  (treble  or  descant  vid) 
passed  over  later  into  the  modern  violin;  the  next  larger 
(tenor),  into  the  viola  da  braccio  a.Tid  viola  d'amore  and  the 
modern  viola  ;  the  next  (bast),  into  the  viola  da  gawha  and 
the  modem  violoncello;  and  the  largest  (double-bass),  into 
the  violone  and  the  modern  double-bass  viol. 

What  did  he  doe  with  her  brest  bone  ?  .  .  . 
.  He  made  him  a  viall  to  play  thereupon. 
The  Miller  and  the  King's  Daughter  (Child's  Ballads,  II. 

[358). 
The  worst  can  sing  or  play  his  part  o'  th"  Violls, 
And  act  his  part  too  in  a  comedy. 

Brome,  Antipodes,  i.  S. 

Sf.  A  large  rope  formerly  used  in  purchasing  an 
anchor :  same  as  messenger,  4.  it  was  made  to  lead 
through  one  or  more  blocks  before  It  was  brought  to  the 
capstan,  thus  giving  additional  power.— Bass  vlOl,  either 
one  of  the  larger  of  the  medieval  viols  (see  def.  1),  or  the 
modem  violoncello.— Chest  or  consort  of  viols.  See 
oAesii.— Division  vioL  Same  as  viola  da  gamia. — Viol 
i'ajnore.    See  viola  d'amore,  under  oWal. 


viola  da  Gamba.    (From  Harl.  MS.) 


viol 

Above  all  for  Its  Bweetnesse  and  novelty,  the  viol  d'amore 
of  5  wyre-atrings  plaid  on  with  a  bow,  being  but  an  ordinary 
violin,  play'd  on  lyre  way.     Evelyn,  Diaiy,  Nov.  20, 1679. 

violet,  M.  _  An  obsolete  form  of  vial. 

viola^  (ve-6'la  or  vi'o-la),  w.  [<  It.  viola,  a  viol : 
see  woi.]  1.  Same'asitoZ. —  2.  Speoifioally,  in 
modem  usage,  the  large  violin,  properly  the  alto 
violin,  though  generally  called  the  tenor,  in  size 
about  one  seventh  larger  than  the  violin,  it  is 
provided  with  four  strings  tuned  in  fifths,  thus :  A,  D,  G, 
and  C  (next  below  middle  C),  the  two  lower  strings  being 
wound  with  silver  wire.  The  viola  was  probably  the  first 
member  of  the  modern  string  quartet  to  be  developed. 
Its  tone  is  not  so  brilliant  or  varied  as  that  of  the  violin, 
though  susceptible  of  a  peculiar  pathetic  qualify  under 
the  hand  of  a  good  player,  while  in  concerted  music  it  is 
highly  effective.  Music  for  the  viola  is  usually  written  in 
the  alto  clef.  Also  called  alto,  tenor,  bratsclie,  quirU,  and 
taiUe.— Viola,  bafitarda,  a  bass  viol,  or  viola  da  gamba, 
mounted  with  sympathetic  strings  like  a  viola  d'amore ;  a 
barytone.    See  barj/tone,  n.,  1  (b). 

The  original  viola  da  gamba  when  so  strung  came  to  be 
called  the  viola  bagtarda.  Encyc.  Brit,  XXIV.  244. 

Viola  da  braccio,  a  tenor  or  "arm"  viol:  so  called  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  bass  viol,  or  viola  da  gamba.  It  had 
properly  six  strings,  tuned  thus :  G,  D,  A,  F,  C,  and  G  (the 
second  below  middle  C),  but  the  lowest  string  was  omit- 
ted in  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  has  been 
superseded  by  the 
modem  viola.  Also 
viold  da  spaUa. — Vi- 
ola da  gamba.  (a) 
A  bass  or  "  leg"  viol : 
ED  called  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  viola 
da  bracdo.  It  had 
properly  six  strings, 
tuned  thus :  D,  A,  E, 
C,  6,  and  D  (the  sec- 
ond below  middle  C). 
It  has  been  super- 
seded by  the  modern 
violoncello. 

The  division  or  solo 
bass  viol,  usually 
known  by  its  Ital- 
ian name  of  viola  da 
gamba. 
Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIV. 
[243. 

(6)  In  argan-building,  a  stop  with  metal  pipes  of  narrow 
scale  and  ears  on  the  sides  of 'the  mouths,  giving  tones  of 
a  penetrating,  string-like  quality. — Viola  d'amore,  a 
kind  of  bass  viol,  common  in  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  having  usually  seven  ordinary  gut  strings, 
with  from  seven  to  fourteen  (or  even  twenty-four)  supple- 
mentary strings  of  metal  under  the  finger-board  which 
sound  sympathetically.  The  gut  strings  were  usually 
tuned  thus :  D,  A,  Fj,  D,  A,  Ft,  D  (next  below  middle  C). 
The  sympathetic  stnngs,  it  few,  were  tuned  diatonically 
in  the  scale  of  D,  or,  if  many,  chromatically.  The  tone  of 
the  instrument  was  highly  attractive,  but  the  practical 
difficulties  entailed  by  the  numerous  sympathetic  tones 
were  great,  and  prevented  its  use  in  the  orchestra.  Also 
called  violet,  and  sometimes  English  viol^ 

Instruments  which  show  these  innovations  are  the 
quintou,  the  lyre,  and  the  viola  d'amore. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  243. 

Viola  da  apalla.  Same  as  viola  da  iiraccto.— Viola  dl 
bordone.  Same  as  barytone,  1  (6).— Viola  di  fagotto. 
Same  as  viola  battarda.— Viola,  pomposa,  a  species  of 
viola  da  gamba,  invented  by  J.  S.  Bach,  having  five  strings, 
tuned  thus :  E,  A,  D,  G,  C  (the  second  below  middle  C}. 
Viola^  (vi'o-la),  n.  [NL.  (Kivinus,  1699,  earher 
in  Brunfels,  1530), <  L.  viola,  violet:  see  violet.'] 
A  genus  of  plants,  type  of  the  order  Viola/riex 
and  tribe  VioUse,  including  the  pansies  and 
violets.  It  is  characterized  by  flowers  with  nearly 
equal  sepals,  these  and  the  lower  petal  both  prolonged  at 
the  base,  the  latter  into  a  spur  or  sac,  and  by  an  ovoid  or 
globose  three-valved  capsule  with  roundish  seeds.  Over 
250  species  have  been  enumerated,  perhaps  to  be  reduced 
to  160.  They  are  herbs  or  undershrubs  with  alternate 
leaves,  persistent  stipules,  and  axillary  peduncles.  The 
north  temperate  species  are  typically,  as  in  V.  odorata, 
delicate  plants  of  moist  shady  banks,  with  rounded  cre- 
nate  leaves  on  long  angular  stalks,  solitary  nodding  violet- 
colored  flowers,  five  orange- yellow  anthers  forming  a  cen- 
tral cone,  and  ovate  capsules  which  open  elastically  into 
three  boat-like  persistent  horizontal  valves.  The  stipules 
are  usually  conspicuous,  often  large  and  leaf-like,  in  V. 
tricolor,  the  pansy,  deeply  pinnatifld  and  often  larger  than 
the  leaves.  (See  first  out  under  leaf.)  The  leaves  are  of 
various  forms,  as  cordate,  arrow-shaped,  lanceolate,  ro- 
tundate,  pedate,  etc.  The  peduncles  often  bear  two  flow- 
ers, as  in  V.  HJlora,  the  twin-flowered  violet,  a  saxicole  spe- 
cies with  brilliant  golden-yellow  flowers,  found  from  the 
Alps  to  Cashmere  and  in  theBocky  Mountains.  The  petals 
are  colored,  most  often  in  shades  of  bluish-purple,  white, 
or  yellow,  frequently  penciled  with  dark-blue  or  purple 
lines.  In  some  species  they  are  of  several  colors,  as  in  F. 
vedata,  var.  bieolar,  the  pansy- violet,  or  velvet  violet,  and  in 
K.  tricolor,  which  in  its  wild  state,  the  heart's-ease,  com- 
bines purple,  yellow,  and  blue.  Many  n)ecies  are  dimor- 
phous in  their  flowers,  producing  through  summer  minute 
spetalous  ones  which  are  more  fertile  and  are  self-ferti- 
lized, a  fact  flrst  observed  by  Linnseus  in  the  small  moun- 
tain species  V.  rmrdbUis.  In  some,  as  V.  Chamissoniana, 
the  common  Hawaiian  violet,  the  later  flowers,  though 
minute,  are  well  developed  and  petal-bearing.  There  are 
22  species  in  Canada  and  over  30  in  the  United  States,  of 
which  17,  besides  2  or  3  introduced,  occur  In  the  North- 
eastern States,  and  16  in  the  Southern,  where  they  di- 
minish southward,  only  4  extending  into  Texas.  The  na- 
tive American  species  are  distinguished  into  two  groups, 
the  stemless  violets,  chiefly  eastern  or  central,  as  F.  pai- 
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moto,  in  which  the  long-stalked  letives  are  clustered  at 
the  top  of  a  thick  fleshy  rhizome,  which  also  bears  the 
numerous  distinct  leafless  scapes ;  and  the  leafy-stemmed 
species,  as  F.  canina  and  F.  striate,  with  spreading  or  some- 
what erect  stems  bearing  numerous  leaves,  usually  on 
shorter  petioles  (see  out  ubder  violet).  Several  species  pro- 
duce long  runners,  as  F.  Uanda,  the  sweet  white  violet ;  F. 
CaTiadeTigis,  the  largest,  reaches  sometimes  2  feet  high ; 
and  V.pedata,  the  largest-flowered,  has  the  flowers  some- 
times nearly  2  inches  across.  The  13  Californian  species 
are  chiefly  leafy-stemmed,  showy,  quite  local,  and  peculiar 
in  then*  yellow  flowers  witii  purple  veins  and  brown  backs ; 
V.  peduneulata,  the  common  species,  grows  in  clustered 
colonies,  with  flowers  often  an  inch  and  a  half  across ;  V. 
ocellata  of  the  Mendocino  forests  is  remarkable  for  its 
purple  spots.  F.  Langsdorjii  is  abundant  on  t^e  Aleutian 
Islands,  and  the  genus  extends  north  to  Eotzebue  Sound. 
The  British  species  are  6,  of  which  F.  odorata,  also  occur- 
ring from  central  Europe  to  Sweden,  Siberia,  and  Cashmere, 
is  the  sweet  or  English  violet,  often  doubled,  and  called 
tea-violet  in  cultivation ;  and  F.  canina  is  the  dog-  or  hedge- 
violet,  without  odor,  but  graceful  in  form,  imparting 
much  of  the  beauty  of  spring  to  English  mountain  dis- 
tricts. There  are  66  species  in  Europe,  over  20  in  China, 
of  which  F.  Patrinii  is  the  most  common,  and  11  in  the 
mountains  of  India.  In  the  southern  hemisphere,  where 
the  species  are  usually  shrubby,  there  are  over  30  in  the 
mountains  of  South  America,  elsewhere  few,  4  in  Australia, 
of  which  the  chief  is  V.  h£deracea,  2  in  New  Zealand,  and 
2  in  Cape  Colony.  Five  peculiar  species  occur  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  of  which  F.roJnwta  produces  a  woody  stem 
sometimes  5  feet  high,  and  F.  heUoscopia  a  large  snow- 
white  waxy  flower  sometimes  2  inches  across.  A  few  some- 
what shrubby  species  occur  northward,  as  F.  arboresceng, 
the  tree-violet.  F.  scandens  of  Peru  is  a  climbing  and  V. 
arguta  a  twining  shrub ;  F.  decumbent  of  Cape  Colony,  a 
much-branched  procumbent  shrub ;  F.  JUieaviis  of  New 
Zealand,  a  smooth,  slender  mountain-creeper.  The  pansy 
and  other  species  are  of  some  medicinal  use.  For  F.  tri- 
color, see  pansy  and  hearts-ease  (its  small  form  is  known 
in  the  ITnited  States  as  Johnny-jwmp-up  and  ladj^s-de- 
light).    For  other  species,  see  violet. 

violable  (vi'o-la-bl),  a.  [=  F.  violable  =  Sp. 
violaile  =  Pg.  violavel  =  It.  violdbile,  <  L.  vio- 
labiUs,  that  may  be  violated,  <  violare,  violate : 
see  violate.1  Capable  of  being  violated,  broken, 
or  iinured.    Bailey. 

violably  (vi'o-la-bli),  adv.  In  a  violable  man- 
ner. 

Violacese  (vi-o-la'sf-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Lindley, 
1829),  fem.  pi',  of  L.  violaeeus,  of  a  violet,  of  a 
violet  color:  see  violaceous.']  Same  as  Viola- 
riese. 

violaceous  (vi-o-la'shius),  a.    [<  L.  violaeeus, 
of  a  violet  color,  <  viola,  a  violet:  see"  violet.] 
1.  Of  a  violet  color;  purple  or  purplish;  blue 
with  a  tinge  of  red. 
Eed,  sometimes  violaceous. 

Buck's  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  V.  77. 

3.  Of,  resembling,  or  pertaining  to  the  Viola- 
riem  (FioJoceas).— violaceous  plantain-eater,  Jf«- 
sophaga  violacea,  a  turakoo  of  West  Africa  from  the  Cam- 
eroons  to  Senegambia,  17^  inches  long,  having  the  general 
plumage  violet^blue,  washed  with  a  greenish  gloss  on  some 


violaceous  Flantain-eater  {.Wiisophaga  violacea). 

parts ;  the  quills  and  crown  crimson ;  a  bare  scarlet  paich 
about  the  eye,  below  this  a  white  stripe ;  the  bill  orange- 
red,  fading  to  yellow  on  the  frontal  half ;  the  eyes  brown ; 
the  feet  black ;  and  the  head  not  crested.  The  only  other 
species  of  the  genus,  M.  rossm,  is  rather  larger,  crested, 
without  any  white  stripe,  and  has  the  bare  circumorbital 
area  edged  with  violet-blue.  It  inhabits  equatorial  Africa. 
M.  violaeea  was  so  named  by  Isert  in  1789,  when  the  genus 
was  instituted,  and  is  the  touraco  violet  ou  masque  of  Le- 
vaillant,  1806;  M.  rossse  was  named  by  Gould  in  1851. 

violaceously  (vi-o-la'shius-li),  adv.  "With  a  vio- 
let color.    Harper's  Mag.,  LXX"Vn.  336. 

violaniline  (vi-a-lan'i-lin),  ».  [<  L.  viola,  vio- 
let, -I-  E.  anilide.]  Same  as  wigrosine.  Com- 
pare induUne. 

"violariese  (vi'^o-lar-ri'f-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (A.  P. 
de  CandoUe,  1805)',  <  Violaria,  for  Viola,  +  -eee.] 
An  order  of  polypetalous  plants,  of  the  series 
Thalamifloree  and  cohort  Parietales.  it  is  char- 
acterized by  flowers  usually  with  five  petals,  five  sepals, 
and  as  many  perfect  stamens ;  by  anthsrs  nearly  or  quite 
connate  around  the  pistil,  introrsely  dehiscent,  and  com- 
monly with  an  appendaged  connective;  and  by  a  one- 
celled  ovary,  commonly  with  three  placentse  and  a  me- 
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dium-sized  embryo  in  fleshy  albumen.  There  are  over  270 
species,  belonging  to  25  genera,  classed  in  4  tribes,  of  which 
the  types  are  Vima,  Paypayrola,  Alsodeia,  and  Sauvagesia, 
the  last  being  aberrant  in  the  presence  of  staminodes. 
With  the  exception  of  the  genus  Viola,  they  consist  chief- 
ly of  tropical  shrubs  with  deciduous  stipules,  sometimes 
small  trees,  and  mostly  with  but  few  species  in  each  ge- 
nus. They  usually  bear  alternate  simple  entire  or  toothed 
leaves,  and  axillary  flowers  which  are  solitary,  or  form 
racemose  or  panicled  cymes,  followed  by  capsules  which 
are  commonly  locullcidal.  Their  roots  often  have  emetic 
properties,  and  in  South  America  many  species,  especially 
of  lamdiv/m,  are  used  as  substitutes  tor  ipecacuanha.  The 
order  is  largely  American :  two  genera,  Viola  and  lonMi- 
wm,  occur  within  the  United  States.    Also  Violaeea. 

violascent  (■\a-o-las'ent),  a.  A  variant  of  vioUs- 
cent. 

violastert  (vi-6-las't6r),  n.  [ME.  violasire,  < 
OP.  violastre,  P.  vioUtre,  of  a  violet  color,  pur- 
plish, <  viole,  violet :  see  violet.]  See  the  quo- 
tation. 

There  ben  also  Dyamandes  in  Ynde,  that  ben  clept  Vie- 
lastres  (tor  here  colour  is  liche  Vyolet,  or  more  browne  than 
the  ViolettesX  that  ben  tulle  haide  and  tulle  precyous. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  160. 

violate  (vi'o-lat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  violated, 
ppr.  violating,  [<  L.  violatus,  pp.  of  violare  (> 
It.  violare  =  Sp.  Pg.  violar  =  P.  violer),  treat 
with  violence,  whether  bodily  or  mental,  <  vis, 
strength,  power,  force,  violence :  see  vim,  vio- 
lent.] 1 .  To  treat  roughly  or  injuriously ;  han- 
dle so  as  to  harm  or  hurt ;  do  violence  to ;  out- 
rage. 

An  impious  crew 
Of  men  conspiring  to  uphold  their  state 
By  worse  than  hostile  deeds ;  violating  the  ends 
For  which  our  country  is  a  name  so  dear. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  L  893. 

3.  To  break  in  upon ;  interrupt;  disturb. 

The  dark  forests  which  once  clothed  those  shores  had 
been  violated  by  the  savage  hand  of  cultivation. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  183. 

3.  To  desecrate;  dishonor;  treat  with  irrever- 
ence ;  profane,  or  meddle  with  profanely. 

Experience,  manhood,  honour,  ne'er  before 

Did  violate  so  itself.       ShaJc.,  A.  and  C,  iiL  la  24. 

Oft  have  they  violated 
The  temple,  oft  the  law,  with  fonl  affronts. 

MUtan,  P.  II.,  iii.  160. 

4.  To  infringe ;  transgress,  as  a  contract,  law, 
promise,  or  the  like,  either  by  a  positive  act 
contrary  to  the  promise,  etc.,  or  by  neglect  or 
non-fulfilment:  as,  to  violate  confidence. 

Thou  makest  the  vestal  violcte  her  oath. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  883. 

The  condition  was  violated,  and  she  again  precipitated 

to  Pluto's  regions.  Bamn,  Physical  Fables,  iii. 

Those  Danes  who  were  settl'd  among  the  East- Angles, 

erected  with  new  hopes,  violated  the  peace  which  they  had 

sworn  to  Alfred.  Mittan,  Hist  Bug.,  v. 

5.  To  ravish ;  deflower  by  force ;  commit  rape 
on. 

The  Sabins  violated  Charms 
Obscur'd  the  Glory  of  his  rising  Arms. 

Prior,  Carmen  Secnlare. 

violation  (vi-o-la'shon),  n.  [<  P.  violation  =  Sp. 
violacion  =  Pg.  violiifSo  =  It.  violazione,  <  L. 
violatio{n-),  an  injury,  a  profanation,  <  violare, 
■no\a.t6:  S6B  violate.]  1.  The  act  of  violating, 
treating  with  violence,  or  injuring;  interrup- 
tion, as  of  sleep  or  peace ;  desecration;  an  act 
of  irreverence;  profanation  or  contemptuous 
treatment  of  sacred  or  venerable  things :  as,  the 
viplation  of  a  church;  infringement;  transgres- 
sion ;  non-observance :  as,  a  violaUon  of  law. 

We  are  knit  together  as  a  body  in  a  most  striote  & 
sacred  bond  and  covenant  of  the  Lord,  of  the  violation 
wherof  we  make  great  consciences. 

Quoted  in  Bradford's  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  33. 
They  (the  Spartans)   commenced  the  Peloponnesian 
war  in  vtolation  of  their  engagements  with  Athens ;  they 
abandoned  it  In  mdaticn  of  their  engagements  with  their 
*U>cB.  Maeaulay,  Mitford's  Hist  Greece. 

2.  Eavishment;  rape. 

It  your  pure  maidens  fall  into  the  hand 
Of  hot  and  forcing  violation. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ill  8.  21.» 
violative  (vi'o-la-tiv),  a.      [<  violate  +  -we.] 
"Violating;  tending  to  or  causing  violation. 
Violative  of  a  vested  legal  right 

Andrews,  Manual  of  the  Constitution,  p.  211. 
violator  (vi'a-la-tor),  n.  [=  P.  violateur  =  Pr. 
violaivj  violador  =  Sp.  Pg.  violador  =  It.  viola- 
tore,  <  L.  violator,  one  who  does  violence,  < 
D Ware,  violate :  see  violate.]  1.  One  who  vio- 
lates, injures,  interrupts,  or  disturbs :  as,  a  vio- 
lator of  repose.— 2.  One  who  infringes  or  trans- 
gresses :  as,  a  violator  of  law. —  3.  One  who  pro- 
fanes or  treats  with  irreverence :  as,  a  violator 
of  sacred  things. — 4.  A  ravisher. 

An  hypocrite,  a  virimi-violator. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  1.  41. 
Me  the  sport  of  ribald  Veterans,  mine  of  ruffian  violators! 

Tennyson,  Bo&dicea. 


viol-block 

viol-block  (vi'ol-blok),  n.  A  single  block  or 
snatch-block,  large  enough  to  reeve  a  small 
hawser ;  any  large  snatch-block. 

violet)  «■  *•  [<  OF.  violer,  <  L.  violare,  violate: 
see  violate.']    To  violate. 

ViolesB  (vi-6'le-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (A.  P.  de  Can- 
dolle,  1824),  <  Viola^  +  -ese.]  A  tribe  of  plants, 
of  the  order  Fiolariese,  characterized  by  an  ir- 
regular corolla  with  the  lower  petal  unlike  the 
others,  it  includes  8  genera,  of  which  lonidium  and 
Viola  (the  type)  are  large  and  widely  distributed ;  of  the 
others,  Anchietea  and  Corynostylis  each  include  3  climb- 

.  ing  and  Naisettia  3  shrubby  species,  all  of  tropical  Amer- 
ica ;  2  others  are  American  and  1  Polynesian. 

violence  (vi'o-lens),  n.  [<  ME.  violence,  <  OF. 
violence,  F.  vidience  =  Sp.  Pg.  violencia  =  It. 
violema,  <  L,  violenUa,  vehemence,  impetuosity, 
ferocity,  <  violentus,  vehement,  forcible:  see 
violent.]  1.  The  state  or  character  of  being 
violent ;  force ;  vehemence ;  intensity. 

To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds. 
And  blown  with  restless  viol&tice  round  about. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  1.  125. 
The  violence  of  the  lake  is  so  great  that  it  will  carry 
away  both  man  and  beast  that  commeth  within  it. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  89. 
Disturb'd  and  torn 
With  violence  of  this  conflict. 

Milton,  F.  L.,  iv.  995. 

2.  Highly  excited  feeling  or  action;  impetu- 
osity; vehemence;  eagerness. 

Mark  me  with  what  violence  she  first  loved  the  Moor, 
but  for  bragging  and  telling  her  fantastical  lies. 

S?Mk.,  Othello,  ii.  1.  224. 

3.  Injury  done  to  anything  which  is  entitled  to 
respect,  reverence,  or  observance ;  profanation ; 
infringement;  violation.  See  the  phrases  below. 
— 4.  Unjust  or  unwarranted  exertion  of  pow- 
er; unjust  force;  force  employed  against  rights, 
laws,  liberty,  or  the  like;  outrage;  injury; 
hurt;  attack;  assault. 

To  prevent  the  tyrant's  violence. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  4.  29. 

Fie,  Master  Morose,  that  you  will  use  this  t^lenec  to  a 

man  of  the  church !  B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  iii.  2. 

5.  Ravishment;  rape. — 6.  In  law:  (a)  Any 
wrongful  act  of  one  person,  whereby  either  he 
or  his  instrument  or  wrong-doing  is  brought 
into  contact  with  the  limbs  or  body  of  another 
person.  Bobinson.  (b)  The  overcoming  or  pre- 
venting of  resistance  by  exciting  fear  through 
display  of  force .  (c)  The  unlawful  use  of  physi- 
cal force. — To  do  violence  ont,  to  attack ;  murder. 
But,  as  it  seems,  did  vidlcTiee  on  herself. 

Shak.,  K.  and  J.,  v.  3.  264. 

To  do  violence  to  or  unto,  to  outrage ;  force;  injure. 
He  said  unto  them.  Do  violenee  to  no  man.    Luke  iii.  14. 

They  have  done  violence  unto  her  tomb, 
Kot  granting  rest  unto  her  in  the  grave. 

Beaii.  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Malta,  v.  2. 

=3yn.  1  and  2.  Passion,  fury,  fierceness,  wildness,  rage, 
boisterousneas. 
violencet  (vi'o-lens),  v.  t.     [<  violence,  v.]     1. 
To  do  violence  to;  assault;  injure. 

Mrs.  Fitz.  It  may  beget  some  favour  like  excuse. 
Though  none  like  reason. 

Wit.  mo,  my  tuneful  mistress? 

Then  surely  love  hath  none,  nor  beauty  any ; 
Nor  nature,  violenced  in  both  of  these. 

B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  bring  by  violence ;  compel. 

Like  our  late  mlsnam'd  high  court  of  justice,  to  which 
the  loyal  and  the  noble,  the  honest  and  the  brave,  were  m'o- 
lene'd  by  ambition  and  malice.    Feltham,  Kesolves,  ii.  64. 

violency  (vi'o-len-ai),  n.  [As  violence  (see  -cu).] 
Same  as  violence.  Jer.  Taylor,  Bule  of  Con- 
science, m.  11.  3. 

violent  (vi'o-lent),  a.  and  «.  [<  ME.  violent, 
vyolent,  <  O'P.  "violent,  F.  molent  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
violento,  <  L.  violentus,  vehement,  forcible,  <  vis, 
strength,  power,  force:  see  vim.]  I,  a.  1.  Char- 
acterized by  strong  and  sudden  physical  force; 
impetuous;  furious. 

Our  fortunes  lie  a  bleedhig  by  your  rash 

And  violent  onset.  iMst's  Dominion,  iv.  2. 

Violent  fires  soon  burn  out  themselves. 

Shak.,  Sich.  II.,  ii.  1.  34. 

2.  Produced,  effected,  or  continued  by  force ; 
accompanied  by  extraneous  or  unnatural  force ; 
unnatural. 

No  violent  state  can  be  perpetual.  T.  Burnet. 

Truly  I  don't  Care  to  discourage  a  young  Man— he  has 
a  violent  Death  in  his  Face ;  but  I  hope  no  Danger  of 
Hanging.  Congreve,  I^ove  for  Love,  ii.  7. 

3.  Acting  or  produced  by  unlawful,  unjust, 
or  improper  force;  characterized  by  force  or 
violence  unlawfully  exercised;  rough;  outra- 
geous ;  not  authorized. 

Then  laid  they  violent  hands  upon  him ;  next  Himself  im- 
prisoned, and  his  goods  asseized.    Marlowe,  Bdw.  II.,  i.  2. 
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We  would  give  much  to  use  vident  thefts. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  v.  3.  21. 
When  with  a  violent  hand  you  made  me  yours, 
I  curs'd  the  doer. 

Fletcher  (fmd  another),  Sea  Voyage,  ii.  1. 

4.  Vehement  mentally,  or  springing  from  such 
vehemence;  fierce;  passionate;  furious. 

Let  down  your  anger  I    Is  not  this  our  sovereign? 
The  head  of  mercy  and  of  law?  who  dares,  then. 
But  rebels  scorning  law,  appear  thus  vuHemt! 

Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  iv.  7. 

His  Love,  however  violent  it  might  appear,  was  still 

founded  in  Reason.  Addison,  Spectator,  Bo.  346. 

Indeed,  my  Dear,  you'll  tear  another  Fan,  if  you  don't 

mitigate  those  violent  Airs. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  iii.  11. 

5.  In  general,  intense  in  any  respect ;  extreme : 
as,  a  violent  contrast ;  especially,  of  pain,  acute. 

Discreet  maistris  seyn  that  the  teuere  agu  comounly  is 
causid  of  a  uyolent  reed  coler  adust,  and  of  blood  adust, 
and  of  blak  coler  adust. 

Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  22. 

It  was  the  violenteat  Fit  of  Contagion  that  ever  was  for 
the  Time  in  this  Island.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  iv.  24. 

The  king's  whole  army,  encamped  along  the  sides  of  this 
river,  were  taken  with  violent  sickness  after  eating  the 
fish  caught  in  it.  Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  236. 

Bouge,  if  too  violent,  by  a  natural  law  of  color  causes 
the  planes  of  the  cheeks  to  recede  from  the  planes  of  the 
other  and  whiter  portions  of  the  face,  thus  producing  a 
look  of  age  and  of  gauntness.     The  Century,  X£XV.  639. 

6.  Compelled;  compulsory;  not  voluntary. 
All  violent  marriages  engender  hatred  betwixt  the  mar- 
ried. Ouevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1677),  p.  297. 

Ease  would  recant 
Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  iv.  97. 
Violent  motiont.    See  motum.— Violent  power.   See 
pouieri.— Violent  profits,  in  Scots  law,  the  penalty  due 
on  a  tenant's  forcibly  or  unwarrantably  retaining  posses- 
sion after  he  ought  to  have  removed. = Syn.  1.  Turbulent, 
boisterous.— 5.  Poignant,  exquisite. 
Il.t  n.  One  acting  with  violence. 
Such  violents  shall  not  take  heaven,  but  hell,  by  force. 
Decay  of  Christian  Piety,  p.  S3.    (Latham.) 

violentf  (vi'o-lent),  v.  [<  violent,  a.]  I.  trans. 
To  urge  with  violence. 

I  find  not  the  least  appearance  that  his  former  adversa- 
ries violented  any  thing  against  him  under  that  queen. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  III.  610. 

II.  intrans.  Toaetorworkwith  violence;  be 
violent. 

This  grief  is  fine,  full,  perfect,  that  I  taste, 

And  violenteth  in  a  sense  as  strong 

As  that  which  causeth.     Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iv.  4. 4. 

violently  (vi'o-lent-li),  adv.  In  a  violent  man- 
ner; by  violence;  by  force;  forcibly;  vehe- 
mently; outrageously. 

They  must  not  deny  that  there  is  to  be  found  in  nature 
another  agent  able  to  analyse  compound  bodies  less  vio- 
lently, and  both  more  genuinely  and  more  universally, 
than  the  fire.  £oj/2e.  Works,  I.  486. 

The  king,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  fell  so  suddenly 
and  so  viotenUy  upon  them  that  he  broke  through  the 
van-guard  commanded  by  Melca  Christos,  and  put  them  to 
flight  before  his  foot  could  come  up. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  393. 

During  the  siege  of  Valenciennes  by  the  allied  armies 
in  June,  1793,  the  weather,  which  had  been  remarkably 
hot  and  dry,  became  violently  isiny  after  the  cannonading 
commenced.  Sei.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LXIII.  386. 

violert  (vi'ol-fer),  n.      [<  viol  +   -eri.]     One 

skilled  in  playing  on  the  viol;  also,  a  violinist. 

To  the  Frenche  violer  for  his  quarters  paye,  12U.  10s. 

Prince  Henry's  Book  of  Payments  (1609).    {Nares.) 
One  .  .  .  stabs  a  violer  .  .  .  because  he  was  serenading 
in  the  night-time  with  his  fiddle. 

Fountainliall,  Decisions  of  the  Lords  of  Council  and 
[Session,  I.  364.    (Jamieson.) 

violescent  (vi-o-les'ent),  a.  [<  L.  viola,  a  violet, 
a  purple  color' (see  "violet^),  +  -escent.]  Tend- 
ing to  a  violet  color. 

violet^  (■n'o-let),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  violette;  <  ME.  violet,  vyolet,  violet,  vyalett, 
violette,  <  OP.  violette,  f.,  violet,  m.,  F.  violette  = 
Sp.  Pg.  violeta  =  It.  violetta,  dim.  of  L.  viola  (It. 
Sp.  Pg.  viola,  OF.  viole),  a  violet,  a  dim.  form, 
akin  to  Gtv.  lav  (*Fcov),  a  violet.]  I.  n.  1.  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Viola,  or  one  of  its  flowers ; 
also,  one  of  a  few  plants  of  other  genera.  See 
VioUi,  compound  names  below,  and  cut  in  next 
column. 

Daisies  pied  and  violets  blue.  Shak. ,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2. 904. 
2.  A  general  class  of  colors,  of  which  the  violet- 
flower  is  a  highly  chromatic  example,  in  the 
spectrum  the  violet  extends  from  h  to  H,  covering  all  the 
upper  part  of  the  spectrum  ordinarily  visible.  This  color 
can  be  produced  by  a  slight  admixture  of  red  to  blue ; 
and  colors  somewhat  more  red  than  the  upper  part  of  the 
spectrum  are  called  violet.  But  the  sensation  of  violet  is 
produced  by  a  pure  blue  whose  chroma  has  been  dimin- 
ished while  its  luminosity  has  been  increased.  Thus,  blue 
and  violet  are  the  same  color,  though  the  sensations  are 
diflerent.  A  mere  increase  of  illumination  may  cause  a 
violet  blue  to  appear  violet,  with  a  diminution  of  apparent 
chroma.    This  color,  called  violet  or  blue  according  to  the 


violet 


1,  stemmed  Violet  {Viola  tricolor,  var.  arvensis) '.  St,  stem. 

2,  Stemless  Violet  iViola  fialmata,  var,  cucutlata) '.  s,  scape. 

quality  of  the  sensation  it  excites,  is  one  of  the  three  funda- 
mental colors  of  Young's  theory.  It  is  nearly  comple- 
mentary to  the  color  of  brightness,  so  that  deep  sh£les 
generally  appear  by  contrast  of  a  violet  tinge ;  and  the 
light  of  a  rainy  day,  and  still  more  of  a  sudden  tempest^ 
has  a  violet  appearance.  Even  the  pure  yellow  of  the 
spectrum,  so  reduced  as  to  be  barely  visible,  looks  violet 
beside  the  same  light  in  great  intensity. 
3.  Any  one  of  the  many  different  small  blue  or 
violet  butterflies  of  Lyceena,  Polyommatus,  and 
allied  genera.— Add  violet,  a  coal-tar  color  used  in 
dyeing,  being  the  sodium  salt  of  di-methyl-rosaniline  tri- 
sulphonic  acid.  It  is  applicable  to  wool  and  silk. — ^Ani- 
line violet.  Same  as  tnoune.— Arrow-leafed  violet, 
Viola  sagittata  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States, 
much  resembling  the  common  blue  violet^  except  in  the 
form  of  its  leaves.— Blrd'a-foot  violet,  a  low  stemless 
species,  Viola  pedata,  of  the  same  region,  having  pedately 
divided  leaves,  and  fine  large  light-blue  or  whitish  flowers, 
yellow-eyed  with  the  stamens.  A  variety  is  the  pansy 
violet.— Calatblon  violet,  the  marsh-gentian,  OentiarM 
Pneumonanthe.  According  to  Gerard,  the  true  plant  was 
a  Caanpan/ula.  Britten  and  ffoUatuJ,— Canada  T^olet, 
Viola  Canadensis,  a  species  common  northward  and  in 
the  mountains  of  eastern  North  America,  having  an 
upright  stem  a  foot  or  two  high,  and  white  petals  pur- 
plish beneath.— Common  or  early  blue  violet,  Viola 
palmata,  especially  in  the  variety  cuciiUata,  very  common 
in  moist  ground  in  North  America.  The  leaves  are  more 
or  less  palmately  lobed,  or  in  the  variety  only  crenate. 
The  size  and  shape  of  the  leaves  are  variable,  as  also  the 
color  of  the  petals,  which  are  deep-  or  pale-blue,  or  purple, 
or  sometimes  white  or  variegated.— Corn-violet.  See 
Speeularia.— Crystal  violet.  See  crystal.— HamaaTi 
'^Olet.  Same  as  dame's-viotet. — Dog-tOOth  violet,  a 
plant  of  the  genus  Erythronvum.  The  yellow  dog-tooth 
violet  is  F.  Am^rioanum.—'Doe-^Olet,  Viola  canina  of 
the  northern  Old  World,  and  in  the  variety  Muhlenbergii 
of  North  America.  It  is  a  stemmed  violet  a  few  inches 
high,  with  light-violet  petals  and  a  short  cylindrical  spur. 
— EngUfih  violet.  See  sweet  violet. — minge  or  fringed 
vloletf  Arthropodiwm  paniculatum  and  Thysanotus  tvbe- 
rosus,  liliaceous  planto  of  Australia  with  rather  small  pani- 
cled  blue  flowers,  those  of  the  former  with  crisped  inner 
segments.— Green  violet.  See  Imodium.—  Hoflinami'S 
Violet.  Same  as  dahlia,  3.— Hooded  violet,  a  plant  of 
the  tropical  American  genus  Corynostylis  (Calyptrian), 
related  to  the  violets.—  Honied  violet  (or  pansy),  Viola 
comuta  of  the  Pyrenees,  having  pale-blue  or  mauve-colored 
sweet-scented  spurred  flowers,  produced  abundantly  and 
continuously,  long  cultivated  in  Europe,  and  forming  an 
excellent  border-  or  bedding-plant, — Lance-leafed  vio- 
let, the  American  Viola  laneeolMa,  with  small  white  flow- 
ers.—Long-spuired  Violet,  Viola  rostrata  of  the  eastern 
and  central  United  States,  having  a  low  stem  and  pale- 
violet  flowers  with  a  slender  spur. — Manganese  violet, 
in  eera/m,,  the  purple  color  obrained  by  the  use  of  manga- 
nese.—Marcb  violet,  the  Bweet  violet.  Britten  and  Hol- 
land. [Local,  Eng.]— Marian's  violet.  Same  as  Tnariet. 
— Marsh-violet,  (a)  FioJajiaJiwtris,  a  species  with  small 
blue  flowers  marked  with  purple :  found  norihward  in 
both  hemispheres,  (b)  Locally,  same  as  iog^violet,—  Mars 
violet,  an  artificially  prepared  oxid  of  iron,  used  as  a  pig- 
ment by  artists.  It  resembles  Indian  red,  but  is  dariier 
in  color.  Also  called  mineral  purple. — Mercury's  vio- 
let. Same  as  Ma/rian's  violet. — Naphthalene  violet. 
Same  as  naphthame^n,—  Neapolitim  violet.  See  sweet 
vixHet. — New  fast  violet.  Same  as  gallocyarmie.—  'Sevr 
Holland  violet.  Same  as  gaurless  molet.- Pale  Violet, 
Viola  striata  of  central  and  eastern  North  America,  a 
stemmed  species  having  white  petals  lined  with  purple. — 
Pansy  violet,  a  local  name  for  the  variety  Mcolor  of  the 
bird's-foot  violet,  Viola  pedata.  The  two  upper  petals  are 
of  a  deep-violet  color  and  as  if  velvety.  Also  vavet  violet. 
— Paris  violet.  Same  as  methyl-violet.— Vetkin.'B  vio- 
let. Same  as  indisin.-  Primrose-leafed  violet,  Viola 
primvUsefolia  of  the  eastern  United  States,  with  small 
white  fiowers.- Bosanlllne  violet  a  coal-tar  color  used 
in  dyeing,  being  the  hydrochlorids  of  mono-  and  di-phenyl- 
rosaniline.  They  produce  a  dull  but  moderately  fast  violet 
color  on  cotton,  wool,  and  silk.  Also  eellei  phenyl  violet, 
spirit  violet,  Parma  violet,  imperial  violet,  etc. — Bound- 
leafed  violet,  Viola  rotundifdUa  of  cold  woods  in  eastern 
North  America,  a  species  with  small  yellow  flowers,  the 
leaves  at  first  erect,  roundish-ovate,  an  inch  broad,  in  sum- 
mer 3  or  4  inches  long,  lying  fiat  on  the  ground,  shining 
above.— Sand  violet,  Viola  airenaria,  a  small  tufted 
stemless  species  with  pale-blue  fiowers,  found  in  the 
northern  Old  World,— SpuTles^  Violet,  speciflcally,  Vida 
hederacea  of  Australasia,  once  classed  as  a  distinct  genus 
Frpetion,  a  tufted  or  widely  creeping  plant  with  rather 
small  blue  flowers.— Spurred  violet,  a  pretty  South 
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European  species,  Viola  oalcarata,  allied  to  the  horned 
violet,  and  having  large  purple  flowerSj  which  in  the  Alps 
sometiines  form  sheets  of  color.— StexnleSB  TiOlets,  that 
class  of  violets  in  which  the  stem  does  not  rise  above  the 
ground,  the  flowers  being  home  on  scapes.  See  cut  above. 
—  Stemmed  violets,  that  class  of  violets  which  have  a 
leafy  stem  and  usually  large  stipules.  See  cut  above.— 
Sweet  violet,  a  favorite  sweet-scented  violet,  Viola  ado- 
rota,  native  in  Europe  and  AsiaticRussia:  in  Am  erica  often 
called  English  violet.  It  is  a  stemless  species  with  bluish- 
purple  or  white  flowers,  cultivated  in  many  varieties,  sin- 
gle and  double,  and  produced  in  large  quantities  for  the 
market,  yielding  also  a  perfumers'  oil.  A  continuously 
blooming  variety  is  much  grown  about  Paris.  The  Nea- 
politan is  a  well-known  variety  with  double  light-blue 
flowers,  now  surpassed  by  the  "Marie  Louise."  The  flow- 
ers of  the  "  czar  "  are  very  large  and  sweet ;  those  of  the 
"queen-of- violets,"  white  and  very  large ;  etc. — Tougue- 
vlolet.  SeeSchweiggeria.—'Iooth-ViOlet.  Same  as  eorai- 
wort,  1.— Tree-violet,  Viola  arborescens,  a  shrubby  spe- 
cies with  erect  branching  stems,  growing  from  crevices 
of  rocks  in  the  western  Mediterranean  region. — Tri- 
colored  violet,  the  pansy,  Viola  tricolor.— Tiialtv  vio- 
let, the  spiderwort,  Tradescantia  Virgirmia,  from  its  blue 
flowers  and  time  of  blooming.  Britten  avd  Holland.  [Lo- 
cal, Bug.  1 —Twin-flowered  violet.  See  FioJa.— Velvet 
violet.  See  pansy  violet,  above. — Violet  family,  the 
plant-order  Violariem. — Vlolet-poWder,  starch  reduced 
to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  scented  with  orris-powder  or 
other  perfume :  used  for  nursery  and  other  purposes.  (See 
also  hog-moiety  hedge-violet,  horse-violet,  imethyl-molet,  water- 
violet,  wood-violet.) 

II.  a.  Having  the  color  of  violet,  a  deep  blue 
tinged  with  red — violet  bee,  a  -European  carpenter- 
bee,  Xylocopa  violacea.  See  cut  under  carpenter-bee. — 
Violet  carmine,  a  brilliant  bluish-purple  pigment  ob- 
tained from  the  roots  of  the  allianet,  Mkanna  iAnehusa) 
tinctoria.  It  is  little  used,  as  it  changes  color  rapidly  on 
exposure.— Violet  land-crab,  the  West  Indian  crab  Oe- 
eareinvs  TOricoJo.- Violet  quartz,  amethyst.— Violet 
sapplilxe,  scborl,  etc.  See  the  nouns.—  Violet  tana- 
ger,  Muphimia  molacea,  partly  of  the  color  said. 

violet^  (vi'o-let),  n.  [<  It.  viola,  a  viol.]  A 
viola  d'amore.  Sometimes  called  English  vio- 
let. 

violet-blindness  (vi'S-let-blind'^nes),  n.  A 
form  of  color-blindness  in  which  there  is  ina- 
bility to  distinguish  violet. 

violet-blue  (vi'o-let-blo),  n.    See  blue. 

violet-cress  (vi'o-let-kres),  n.  A  Spanish  cru- 
ciferous plant,  Ibnopsidium  (Cochlearia)  acaule. 

violet-ear,  violet-ears  (vi'o-let-er,  -erz),  n.  A 
humming-bird  of  the  genus  Petasophora.  six  spe- 
cies are  described,  ranging  from  Mexico  to  Brazil  and 
Bolivia,  as  P.  anais  and  P.  cyanotis.  They  are  rather  large 
hummers,  4jt  to  5^  Inches  long,  with  metallic-blue  ear- 
coverts  (whence  the  name). 

violet-shell  (vi'o-let-shel),  n.  A  gastropod  of 
the  family  lantidmAie.   See  out  under  Icmthvna. 

violet-snail  (vi'o-let-snal),  ».    Same  as  vioUi- 
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carved  scroll  for  a  head.  Four  strings  are  used,  tuned 
thus :  E,  A,  D,  and  G  (next  below  middle  C),  of  which  the 
lowest  is  wound  with  silver  wire,  while  the  others  are  of 
gut.    The  first  string  is  often  called  the  chanterelle.    In 


violet-tip  (vi'6-let-tip),  n.    A  handsome  Amer- 
ican butterfly',  Poh/gonia  imterrogaUords,  whose 


violet-tip  I.Potygoftia  interrogationis),  rij^ht  wings  reversed. 
(Female,  about  natural  size.) 

wings  are  reddish  with  brovm  mottlings  and 
violet  tips.  Its  larva  feeds  on  hop,  elm,  and 
nettle.    S.  H.  Scudder. 

violet-wood  (vi'o-let-wud),  n.  1 .  Same  as  Tcmg- 
wood. — 3.  See  myall. — 3.  The  wood  of  a  legu- 
minous tree  of  Gruiana,  Copaifera  bracteata. 

violin!  (vi-o-lin'),  n.  [=  Sp.  vioUn  =  Pg.  vio- 
lino  =  Q-.  violine  =  Sw.  Dan.  violin,  <  It.  violmo, 
dim.  of  viola,  a  viol :  see  vioP-.  Cf .  P.  violon, 
a  violin.]  1.  The  modem  form  of  the  small- 
er medieval  viola  da  bracoio.  The  violin  group 
of  instruments  is  distinguished  from  the  true  viols  es- 
pecially by  having  the  back  slightly  arched  like  the  bel- 
ly, and  by  the  number  and  tuning  of  the  strings.  It  is 
probable  that  the  change  from  the  viol  model  was  first 
made  in  the  tenor  viol,  or  viola,  and  thence  transferred 
to  the  smaller  size,  OTViolino.  The  true  violin,  both  large 
and  small,  began  to  be  made  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  particularly  in  the  North  Italian  towns  of 
Cremona  and  Brescia.  The  greatest  refinement  of  shape 
and  construction  was  attained  about  1700  by  Stradivari, 
and  has  never  since  been  surpassed.  In  its  most  approved 
form,  the  violin  is  further  distinguished  from  the  viol  by 
a  comparative  thinness  between  belly  and  back,  by  sides 
or  ribs  of  a  peculiar  shape,  by  bouts  (indentations  in  the 
sides  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  bow)  between  double 
corners,  by  a  finely  adjusted  correlation  of  position  be- 
tween the  bridge,  the  sotind-post,  and  the /-shaped  sound- 
holes,  by  the  complete  independence  of  the  neck  from  the 
body,  by  a  peg-box  with  transverse  pegs,  and  by  a  daintily 
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ing  aniUne  with  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxid  of 
lead:  same  as  mauve. 

violinette  (vi"o-]i-net'),  n.  [<  violin  +  -ette.] 
Same  either  as  violino  piccolo  or  as  Mt^. 

violinist  (vi-9-lin'ist),  n.  [=  G.  Sw.  Dan.  vio- 
linist =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  vioUnista;  as  violin  +  -ist. 
Cf.  F.  violowiste.']    A  performer  on  the  violin. 

violino  (ve-o-le'no),  n,    [It.:  see  violin^']   Same 

as  violin Violino  piccolo,  a  small  or  miniature  violin, 

differing  from  the  kit  in  being  of  the  same  proportions 
as  the  violin ;  a  three-quarter  fiddle.  Such  violins  were 
once  used  for  children's  practice.  They  were  usually  tuned 
a  third  higher  than  the  violin. 

violin-piano  (vi-o-lin'pi-an"6),  n.  Same  as  liar- 
moniehord. 

violist  (vi'ql-ist),  n.  [=  D.  violist;  as  viol  + 
-js*.]     1.  A  performer  on  the  viol. 

He  [Kenelm  Digby]  was  a  violinist,  and  the  two  former 
Life  qfA.  Wood,  Feb.  12, 1658-9. 


violin. 
A,  scroll ;  S,  pegs ;  C,  peg-box ;  D,  upper  saddle ;  E,  finger-board ; 
^.sound-holes;  G,  bridge;  /^.tail-piece;  /,  tail-piece  ring ;  ^.tail- 
piece button ;  Af,  neck ;  ^,  neck-plate ;  O,  back ;  ^,  front  or  belly ; 
R.  R,  bouts ;  5,  waist.  Inside  the  violin  has  six  blocks  (namely,  neck- 
block,  end-pin  block,  and  four  comer-blocks),  twelve  hoop-linings,  a 
bass-bar,  and  a  sound-post. 

the  construction  of  the  instrument  maple  and  pine,  very 
carefully  selected,  are  the  chief  components.  The  minut- 
est details  of  wood,  model,  jointing,  varnish,  ete.,  are  im- 
portant, so  that  a  really  fine  instrument  is  an  elaborate 
work  of  art  The  bow  by  which  the  violin  is  sounded  has 
also  been  gradually  refined  in  shape,  so  as  to  present  the 
utmost  strength,  elasticity,  and  lightness  (see  bonS,  3 
(a) ).  In  actiial  use  the  violin  is  held  nearly  horizontally 
by  the  player's  extended  left  arm,  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  being  supported  on  his  left  collar-bone.  The  first 
position  of  his  left  hand  is  so  close  to  the  nut  that  the 
pressure  of  the  first  finger  on  any  one  of  the  strings  will 
raise  its  pitch  a  half-step,  that  of  the  second  flnger  will 
raise  it  a  whole  step,  eto.  The  second  position,  OThc^  shift, 
is  one  in  which  the  first  finger  falls  where  the  second  did 
in  the  first  position.  The  third  position,  or  wTiole  shift,  is  one 
in  which  the  first  flnger  falls  where  the  second  did  in  the 
second  position.  (Seeposilion,i(e),s,TiAshift,2.)  Eleven  dif- 
ferent positions  are  recognized,  so  that  the  compass  of  the 
instrument,  which  in  the  flrst  position  extends  only  to  two 
octaves  and  a  major  third,  reaches  by  means  of  other  posi- 
tions to  nearly  four  octaves.  Harmonics  are  producible 
by  lightly  touching  a  string  at  one  of  its  nodes,  so  that  the 
available  compass  is  still  longer.  The  tone  of  the  violin 
is  more  capable  of  expression  than  that  of  any  other  in- 
strument: hence  it  holds  the  leading  position  in  the 
modem  orchestra,  the  central  section  of  which  is  made  up 
of  the  flrst  and  second  violins,  the  violas,  and  the  violon- 
cellos, all  of  which  are  essentially  violins  in  model.  It  is 
also  a  favorite  instrument  for  solos,  both  with  and  with- 
out accompaniment.  While  the  pitch  of  the  tones  used 
is  determined  by  the  stopping  of  the  strings  with  the  left 
hand,  their  force  and  quality—  that  is,  their  expressiveness 
— depends  on  the  method  of  bowing.  To  a  certain  extent, 
two  or  even  three  strings  may  be  sounded  together,  so  as  to 
produce  harmonic  effects :  such  playing  is  called  d&uble- 
stopping.  Pizzicato  tones  are  produced  by  plucking  the 
strings  with  the  finger,  after  the  manner  of  the  guitar. 
A  peculiar  veiled  tone  is  obtained  by  attaching  a  weight 
called  a  m/ute  or  sordino  to  the  bridge  so  as  to  check  its 
vibrations.  The  violin  is  often  colloquially  called  Sl  fiddle. 
Sharp  violins  proclaim 
Their  jealous  pangs  and  desperation. 

Dryden,  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  st.  5. 

2.  A  player  on  the  violin ;  a  violinist :  as,  the 

first  vioUn  of  an  orchestra Eey-8top  violin. 

See  Icey-stop.—  Keyed  violin.  See  fteyed.— Nall-Vloltn. 
Same  as  noM-Mdle. — Tenor  vlolln.  See  vMa. — Three- 
quarter  violin.  Same  as  violino  piccolo.—  Violin  clef, 
in  Tnusical  notation,  a  G  clef  on  i&e  second  line  of  _n 
the  staff ;  the  treble  clef.  See  figure. — Violin  dia-  ?F 
paaon,  in  organrbuUding,  a  diapason  of  unusually  H 
narrow  scale  and  string-like  tone.- Violin-players'  iJ 
cramp  or  palsy^  an  occupation-neurosis  of  violin-play- 
ers, similar  to  writers'  cramp  (which  see,  under  writer). 

violin^  (vi'o-lin),  n.  [<  Viola^  +  -in^.l  An 
emetic  substance  contained  in  all  parts  of  the 
sweet-scented  violet,  Viola  odorata.  It  has  not 
been  obtained  pure,  and  is  perhaps  identical 
with  emetin  from  ipecacuanha. 

violina  (ve-o-le'na),  n.  [<  violin'^.']  In  organ- 
building,  a  stop  having  narrow  metal  pipes,  and 
thin,  incisive,  string-like  quality.  It  is  usually 
of  four-feet  tone. 

violin-bow  (vi-o-lin'bo),  n.  A  bow  for  sound- 
ing a  violin. 

violine  (vi'6-lin),  n.  [<  L.  viola,  a  violet  color, 
+  -»ne2.]    A  blue  precipitate  obtained  by  treat- 


3.  A  performer  on  the  viola. 

violoncellist  (ve"o-lon-chel'ist  or  vi'^o-lon-sel'- 
ist),  n.  [=  It.  violoncelUsta ;  as  violonceUo  + 
■4st.2  A  performer  on  the  violoncello.  Often 
abbreviated  to  cellist,  'cellist. 

violoncello  (ve"o-lon-chel'6  or  vi"o-lon-sel'6), 
«.  [It.,  dim.  of  WioKe,  q.  v.]  1.  The  modem 
form  of  the  medieval  viola  da  gamba.  it  is  prop- 
erly a  bass  violin  rather  than  a  small  violone,  as  its  name 
suggests,  since  its  form  is  that  of  the  violin  rather  than 
of  the  true  viol.  Its  size  is  about  double  that  of  the 
violin.  It  began  to  be  popular  for  concerted  music  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  for  solo  use  about  a  cen- 
tury later.  Its  four  strings  are  tuned  thus :  A,  D,  G,  C 
(the  second  below  middle  C),  the  third  and  fourth  being 
silver  strings.  In  playing,  the  violoncello  is  rested  verti- 
cally by  means  of  a  wooden  peg  or  standard  on  the  floor 
between  the  player's  knSes.  The  method  of  playing  is 
otherwise  very  similar  to  that  of  the  violin,  including  the 
same  special  effects.  The  tone  is  very  sonorous  and  ex- 
pressive, combining  the  advantages  of  the  violin  tone  with 
the  breadth  of  a  tenor  compass.  The  bow  used  is  similar 
to  that  tor  the  violin,  but  larger.  In  modem  music  the 
violoncello  stands  next  in  importance,  among  the  stringed 
instruments,  to  the  violin,  both  as  a  member  of  the  or- 
chestra and  as  a  solo  instrument.  Commonly  abbreviated 
ceUo,  'ceUo. 

2.  In  organ-building,  a  pedal  stop  of  eight-feet 
tone,  having  metal  pipes  of  narrow  scale  and 
a  very  string-like  quality — Violoncello  piccolo, 
a  small  or  miniature  violoncello,  having  the  same  propor- 
tions and  tuning.    It  was  used  especially  for  solos. 

'violone  (ve-o-16'ne),  n.  [=  P.  violon  (dim.),  a 
violin,  <  It.' violone,  aug.  of  viola^  a  viol:  see 
viol.']  1.  The  largest  of  the  medieval  viols;  a 
double-bass  viol,  it  was  originally  a  very  large  viola 
da  gamba,  sometimes  provided  with  six  string,  but  usu- 
ally with  only  three  or  four.  The  three-stnnged  form 
was  tuned  thus :  G,  D,  A  (the  third  below  middle  C),  which 
is  the  tuning  of  the  modern  three-stringed  double-bass, 
with  which  the  violone  is  nearly  identic^ 
2.  In  organ-building,  a  pedal  stop  of  sixteen- 
feet  tone,  resembling  the  violoncello. 

violonst  (vi'o-lus),  a.  [<  viol(ent)  +  -ous.']  Vio- 
lent; impetuous.     [Rare.] 

eu.  Where 's  your  son  1 

Fra.  He  shall  be  hang'd  In  flots ; 
The  dogs  shall  eat  him  in  Lent;  there's  cats*  meat 
And  dogs'  meat  enough  about  him.  .  .  . 

on.  You  are  so  vicious  ! 

Fletcher  and  Bowleg,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  iii.  1. 

'Viparious  (vi-pa'ri-us),  a.  [Irreg.  <  L.  vita,  life, 
or  vimus,  alive,  -t-  parere,  produce.  Cf.  viper 
and  vimparous.']  Life-producing  or  life-renew- 
ing.    [Rare.] 

A  cat  the  most  viparious  is  limited  to  nine  lives. 

Bvlwer,  Caxtons,  xiL  2. 

viper  (vi'pfer),  n.  [<  OF.  vipere,  F.  vw^e  (also 
OP.  wivre,  P.  giure)  =  Sp.  vfbora  =  Pg.  vibora 
=  It.  vipera,  <  L.  vipera,  a  viper,  adder,  serpent, 
coutr.  for  *vimpara,  fem.  of  an  adj.  found  in 
LL.  as  vimparuji,  bringing  forth  aUve  (applied 
to  some  fish,  as  distinguished  from  oviparous 
fish),  <  vims,  alive,  +  parere,  bring  forth.  Cf. 
vire^  and  loiver,  wivern,  from  the  same  source. 
See  weever.']  1 .  A 
venomous  snake  of 
the  family  Viperi- 
dee :  originally  and 
especiaUy  applied 
to  the  only  serpent 
of  this  kind  occur- 
ring in  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  Vi- 
pera communis  or 
PeUas  berus.  This 
is  the  only  poisonous  reptile  which  Is  found  in  Great  Brit- 
am,  and  ttjere  it  is  neither  very  common  nor  very  dan- 
gerous. There  are  several  genera  and  many  species  of 
vipers  ;properly  so  called,  all  Old  World,  chiefly  of  warm 
countries,  all  poisonous,  and  most  of  them  very  danger- 
ous if  not  fatal;  they  are  known  indifferently  as  vipers, 
asps,  or  adders.  See  Viperidee.  and  cuts  under  adder, 
Cerastes,  and  daboga. 

2.  Any  venomous  serpent  except  a  rattle- 
snake; aviperine;  a  cobrif  orm  and  not  crotali- 


Head  and  Tail  of  Common  Viper  {Pe- 
iias  ierus),  with  erect  fangs. 


viper 

form  serpent,  as  a  cobra,  asp,  or  adder ;  also, 
loosely,  any  serpent  that  is  venomous,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  so ;  a  dangerous,  repulsive,  or  ugly 
snake,  in  the  United  States  the  name  is  commonly 
but  erroneously  applied  to  various  spotted  snakes,  espe- 
cially to  some  supposed  to  be  venomous,  but  in  fact  in- 
nocuous :  as,  the  waieT-viper,  Anffistrodon  piscivorus,  the 
water-moccasin,  poisonous ;  the  blowing-i»;i«r  and  black 
viper,  Heterodon  platyrhinoe  and  H.  niger,  both  harmless, 
though  of  formidable  and  repulsive  aspect.  See  cuts  under 
a»p,  cobrorde-capello,  copperhead,  moccasin,  arxi^t-vlper. 

3.  In  her.,  a  serpent  used  as  a  bearing.  Some 
writers  avoid  the  word  serpent  and  use  viper  instead,  there 
being  no  difference  in  the  representations: 

4.  One  who  or  that  ■which  is  mischievous  or 
malignant. 

Where  is  tti&tvipert  bring  the  villain  forth. 

Shak.,  Othello,  v.  2.  286. 
Thou  painted  viper! 
Beast  that  thou  art ! 

SheOey,  The  Cenci,  i.  3. 
Black  Tlper.  See  def.  2.— Blowlng-vlper.  Same  as 
hognoee-e/nake.  [U.  S.] — Homed  Viper,  any  serpent  of  the 
genus  Centstes.— Indian  viper,  the  Russellian  snake.  See 
cut  under  dalboya. — Pit  viper.  See  pit-viper.—  Plumed 
viper,  a  puS-adder.  See  Clotho.—'Sjei.  viper.  Same  as 
copperhead,  1.— Viper's  dajice,  St.  Vitus's  dance.  Balli- 
well.  [Prov.Eng.]— Water-viper.  See  def.  2.— Yellow 
viper.    See  yeUow. 

Vipera  (vi'pe-ra),  n.  [NIi.  (Laurenti,  1768),  < 
L.  vipera,  a  viper :  see  viper.']  A  ^enus  of  ser- 
pents, giving  name  to  the  Viperidse.  Formerly  it 
was  applied  with  little  discrimination  to  a  great  number 
of  venomous  viviparous  species  and  others.  It  is  now  re- 
stricted to  a  small  genus  of  the  family  Viperidse,  of  which 
the  common  viper  of  Europe  (V.  aspis,  V.  communis  or  Pe- 
lias  hems)  is  the  type,  having  the  urosteges  two-rowed  and 
the  nostril  between  two  plates.  Also  called  PeUae.  See 
Viperidse,  and  cuts  under  adder  and  v^er. 

viperess  (vi'p6r-es),  n.  [<  viper  +  -ess.'\  A  fe- 
male viper. 

Would  we  fain'd,  but  hear  Pontia  confess, 
My  Sons  I  would  have  poyson'd  :  Viperees! 

Stapylton,  tr.  of  Juvenal  (ed.  1660),  vi.  670. 

viper-fish  (^d'pfir-fish),  n.  A  fish  of  the  family 
UhauUodonUdse  and  genus  ChauUodus,  specifi- 
cally 0.  sloam.  This  is  a  deep-sea  fish  of  Mediter- 
ranean and  Atlantic  waters,  a  foot  long,  greenish  above, 
blackish  below,  silvery  on  the  sides,  with  about  thirty 
phosphorescent  spots  in  a  row  from  the  chin  to  the  ven- 
tral fins. 

viper-gourd  (vi'p6r-g6rd),  n.  Same  as  snake- 
gourd.    See  gourd. 

viperidse  (vi-per'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Vipera  + 
-iax.1  The  vipers;  one  of  four  families  into 
which  the  suborder  Viperima  or  Solenoglypha, 
of  the  order  Ophidia,  is  divided,  distinguished 
from  the  Crotalidse  by  the  absence  of  a  pit  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  nostrils,  and  from  the  At- 
raotaspididse  and  CoMSidse  b^the  presence  of  a 
postfrontal  bone  in  connection  with  ungrooved 
fangs.  AH  the  Viperidse  are  venomous,  and  nearly  all 
inhabit  the  Old  World  only.  According  to  the  latest  view 
of  the  family,  it  includes  7  genera :  Vipera,  of  which  Pelias 
is  a  synonym ;  Daioia  (see  ddboya) ;  Cerastes,  the  horned 
vipers ;  Bitis  (with  which  Echidna  is  synonymous) ;  Clotho, 
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see  viper.]  I.  a.  Resembling  or  related  to  the 
viper;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Viperina,  es- 
pecially in  the  narrower  sense :  broadly  dis- 
tinguished from  colubrine,  more  strictly  con- 
trasted with  erotaline Viperlne  snake,   (a)  Any 

member  of  the  Viperina.  (&)  A  narmless  colubrine  ser- 
pent of  Europe,  Tropidorwtus  viperina,  colored  much  like 
the  true  viper.    See  out  under  snake. 

II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Viperina;  a  viper. 
Micyc.  Brit,  XXH.  198. 

viperisll  _  (vl'per-ish),  a.  [<  viper  +  -isfei.] 
Like  a  viper;  somewhat  viperous ;  malignant; 
ugly:  as,  a  viperish  old  woman.      > 

Viperling  (vi'p6r-ling),  m.  l<  viper  + -ling'':']  A 
young  or  small  viper. 

viperoid  (vi'pe-roid),  «•.  [<  viper  +  -oid.]  Vi- 
perine  in  a  broad  sense ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the 


Viperoidea,  Viperoides  (vi-pe-roi'df-a,  -dez), 
n.  pi.  [NL.:  see  viperoid.]  Same  as'  Viperi- 
na, 1. 

viperous  (vi'p6r-us),  a.  [<  viper  +  -ous.]  Hav- 
ing the  qualities  of  a  viper;  viperish;  venom- 
ous; maUgnant;  spiteftd:  chiefly  said  of  men- 
tal qualities,  or  used  figuratively. 

Which,  though  it  repeopled  the  world,  yet  is  it  least  be- 
holding to  her  viperous  offspring. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  340. 

Mr.  Chubb  cast  a  suspicious  and  viiierous  glance  at  ^e- 

lix,  who  felt  that  he  had  been  a  simpleton  for  his  pains. 

George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xi. 

viperously  (vi'per-us-li),  adv.  In  a  viperous 
manner;  like  a  viper. 

Hauing  spoken  as  maliciouslie  &  viperomlieaB  he  might 
...  of  Wikliffes  lite.       Holinshed,  Kichard  II.,  an.  1377. 

viper's-bugloss    (vi'p6rz-bu'''glos),  n.     See 

Ec!' 


Plumed  Viper,  or  Puff-adder  ( Clotho  arietan  9),  one  of  the  Viperiiias. 

the  plumed  vipers,  or  puff-adders,  as  C.  airieUms  of  Africa ; 
EMs  of  Merrem,  called, Toa^soa  by  Gray;  and  Mheris 
of  Cope,  also  called  P<iS(MosMus.  In  the  two  latter  the 
urosteges  are  single-rowed ;  in  the  rest,  two-rowed.  The 
generic  distinctions  of  the  first  five  are  slight,  chiefly 
resting  upon  the  formation  of  the  plates  about  the  nos- 
trils.   See  also  cuts  cited  under  viper,  1. 

viperiform  (vi'pe-ri-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  vipera,  a 
viper,  -H  forma',' torm.]  Having  the  form  or 
structure  of  a  viper;  aUied  or  belonging  to  the 
vipers :  correlated  with  cohriform  and  crotali- 
form,  ' 

Viperina  (vi-pe-ri'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  L.  vpera, 
a  viper,  +  -ma^.]  if.  A  general  name  of  ven- 
omous serpents :  distinguished  from  Colubrina. 
.Also  called  Nocua,  Thanatophidia,  Venenosa. — 
2.  More  exactly,  one  of  two  suborders  of  Ophi- 
dia, containing  venomous  serpents  related  to 
the  viper,  it  corresponds  to  the  modem  suborder 
Solmogtypha,  as  distinguished  from  Proteroglypha,  though 
of  less  exact  definition  than  either  of  these.  See  cut  un- 
der rattlesnake,  and  cuts  cited  under  viper,  2. 

Viperine  (vi'pe-rin),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  viperirms, 
of  or  like  a  viper,  <  vipera,  a  viper,  serpent: 


viper's-graSB  (■ra'p6rz-gr&s), «.   See  Scorzonera. 
viper-Wine  (vi'p6r-win),  n.    See  the  quotation. 
When  his  [Sir  Eobert  Cotton's]  abilities  decayed,  he 
drank  sack  in  which  snakes  were  dissolved,  being  com- 
monly called  viper-wine,  to  restore  nature. 

Court  and  Times  of  Charles  I.,  II.  112,  note. 

viraginian  (vir-a-jin'i-an),  a.  [<  h.  virago 
(-gin-),  a  bold  woman,  -f  4an.]  Having  the 
qualities  of  a  virago ;  termagant. 

The  remembrance  of  his  old  conversation  among  the 
viraginian  trollops.      MUtmi,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

viraginity  (vir-a-jin  'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  virago  (-gin-), 
a  bold  woman,  -1-  My.]  The  qualities  of  a  vi- 
rago.    [Kare.]    Imp.  JJict. 

viraginous  ( vi-raj  'i-nus),  a.  [<  L.  virago  (-grwi-), 
a  bold  woman,  +  -ous.]    Same  as  viraginian. 

A  man  is  placed  in  the  same  uneasy  situation  as  before 
described  [riding  the  stang],  so  that  he  may  be  supposed 
to  represent ...  his  henpecked  friend.  ...  He  is  car- 
ried through  the  whole  hamlet,  with  a  view  of  exposing  or 
shaming  the  viraginous  lady. 

Brockett,  Gloss,  of  North  Country  Words,  p.  206. 

virago  (vi-  or  vi-ra'go),  n.  [<  L.  virago,  a  bold 
woman,  a  man-like  woman,  an  Amazon,  <  vir, 
man:  see  virile.]  1.  A  woman  of  extraordi- 
nary stature,  strength,  and  courage ;  a  woman 
who  has  the  robust  bodj;  and  masculine  mind 
of  a  man ;  a  female  warrior. 

She  .  .  .  procedeth  like  a  rir<;^o  stoutly  and  cherefully 
to  the  fire,  where  the  corps  of  her  husbande  was  bumte, 
castiuge  her  self e  into  the  same  fyre. 
R.  Eden,  tr.  of  Sebastian  Munster  (First  Books  on  Amer- 
[ica,  ed.  Arber,  p.  21). 
"  To  arms,  to  arms ! "  the  fierce  virago  cries. 
And  swift  as  lightning  to  the  combat  files. 

Pope,  E.  of  the  L.,  v.  37. 

Hence — 2,  A  bold,  impudent,  turbulent  wo- 
man; a  termagant:  now  the  usual  meaning. 

When  I  distress  her  so  again,  may  I  lose  her  forever ! 
and  be  linked  instead  to  some  antique  virago,  whose  gnaw- 
ing passions,  and  long  hoarded  spleen,  shall  makeme  curse 
my  folly.  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  lii.  2. 

3.  {cap.]  PSTL.  (A.  Newton,  1871).]  A  genus 
of  Anaiinx :  so  called  because  the  female  has  a 
peculiarity  of  the  windpipe  usually  found  only 
in  male  ducks.  The  species  is  V.  punctata  (or 
eastanea)  of  Australia. 

virago-sleevet  (vi-ra'go-slev),  n.  A  full  sleeve 
worn  by  women  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

Virchow-Robin  lymph-spaces.  The  spaces  be- 
tween the  adventitia  and  the  inner  coats  of  the 
cerebral  vessels. 

vire^t  (ver), «.  [<  ME.  vyre,  <  OP.  vvre  =  Pr.  8p. 
Pg.  vira,  a  crossbow-bolt;  cf.  dim.  Sp.  vvrote. 
It.  verretta,  veretta,  a  spear;  prob.  a  contraction 
of  Sp.  vibwra  =  Pg.  vibora,  a  viper,  =  OP.  *vivre, 
also  wivre  (> B.  wiver),  Ffgiwe,  a  serpent,  viper, 
also  an  arrow,  <  L.  vipera,  a  viper:  see  viper 
and  wiver.  The  supposed  contraction  may  have 
been  due  to  association  with  OP.  virer,  turn.] 
1.  A  bolt  for  a  crossbow,  feathered  spirally 
so  as  to  rotate  in  its  flight.    Also  vireton. 
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The  head  of  a  vire  or  veron,  a  heavy  arrow  which  was 
discharged  from  a  large  cross-bow. 

B.  S.  Cuming,  Jour.  Brit.  Archseol.  Ass.,  XI.  143. 
2.  In  her.,  same  as  annulet.  Cussans. 
vire^t  (ver),  V.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  veer. 
Virelay  (vir'e-la),  n.  [<  P.  virelai,  <  viver,  turn, 
change  direction  (see  veer),  +  lai,  a  song,  lay : 
see  te2/3.]  An  old  French  form  of  poem,  in 
short  lines,  running  on  two  rimes ;  also,  a  suc- 
cession of  stanzas  on  two  rimes,  and  of  inde- 
terminate length,  the  rime  of  the  last  line  of 
each  becoming  the  rime  of  the  first  couplet  in 
the  next,  thus:  a,  a,  6,  a,  a,  6,  a,  a,  h;  h,  h,  c, 
b,  b,  e,  b,  b,  c;  e,  c,  d,  c,  c,  a,  c,  e,  d;  etc.  in  a 
nine-line  lay  the  rime-order  is  as  follows :  a,  a,  6,  a,  a,  h, 
a,  a,  T>.  The  vlreHai  nouveau  is  written  on  two  rimes 
throughout;  and  the  lines  of  the  first  couplet  reappear 
alternately  at  irregular  intervals  throughout  the  poem, 
concluding  it  in  reverse  order.  Ko  rime  should  be  re- 
peated. [This  form  has  been  written  in  English  but  spar- 
ingly. Except  by  example,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  it. 
Here  is  the  beginning  of  one : 

Good-bye  to  the  Town  I— good-bye ! 
Hurrah !  for  the  sea  and  the  sky  \ 
In  the  street  the  flower-girls  cry ; 
In  the  street  the  water-carts  ply ; 
And  a  fluter,  with  features  a-wry, 
Plays  fitfully,  "Scots,  whahae"— 
And  the  throat  of  that  fluter  is  dry ; 
Goodbye  to  the  Town  I —good-bye  I 
And  over  the  roof-tops  nigh 
Come  a  watt  like  a  dream  of  the  May, — etc. 
The  next  paragraph  closing  with : 

Hurrah !  tor  the  sea  and  the  sky ! 

A.  Dobson,  July.] 
Of  swich  matere  made  he  many  layes, 
Songes,  compleintes,  roundels,  vlrelayes. 

Chancer,  Franklin's  Tale,  1.  220. 
Virelay.    Kound,  Freeman's  Song.  Cotgrave,  1611. 

Virelay,  a  roundelay,  Countiy-ballad,  or  Freemans  song. 

Blount,  1670. 
.     And  then  the  band  of  flutes  began  to  play. 
To  which  a  lady  sung  a  virelay. 

Dryden,  Flower  and  Leaf,  1.  365. 

virent  (vi'rent),  a.  [<  L.  viren{t-)s,  ppr.  of 
virere,  be  green,  fresh,  or  vigorous.  Cf .  virid, 
verd,  verdant,  etc.]    Green;  verdant;  fresh. 

In  these,  yet  fresh  and  virent,  they  carve  out  the  figures 
of  men  and  women.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  6. 

Vireo  (vir'e-6),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  vireo,  a  kind  of 
bird,  a  greenfinch.]  1.  A  genus  of  small 
greenish  oscine  or  singing  passerine  birds  of 
America,  the  type  of  the  family  Vireonidse,  and 
including  most  of  the  species  of  that  family ; 
the  greenl^ts.  See  Vireonidx,  and  cuts  under 
greenlet  and  solitary. —  2.  [I.  e.]  A  greenlet; 
any  bird  of  the  family  Vireonidse,  especially  of 
the  genus  Fireo.— Arizona  vireo,  the  gray  vireo. 
Baird,  Brewer,  and  Bidgway,  1874.— Bell's  vlreo,  V. 
ieUi,  a  very  small  greenlet  of  the  United  States  from 
Illinois  westward,  and  south  into  Mexico,  discovered  by 
Audubon  on  the  upper  Missouri,  and  named  by  him  In 
1844  after  John  Bell,  a  li^ew  York  taxidermist. — Black- 
capped  or  black-headed  vireo,  V.  atricainllus,  a  rare 
and  remarkable  greenlet  found  from  Texas  to  Mazatlan 
and  southward,  first  described  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Woodhouse 
in  18B2  from  specimens  he  procured  on  the  San  Pedro 
river.  It  has  the  cap  jet-black,  unlike  any  other  vireo.— 
Black-whlBkered  viieo,  one  of  the  mustached  green- 
lets,  V.  iariatulus,  of  Florida  and  the  West  Indies.  See 
wMp-tom-kelly.—'Blae-'heajCie&  vireo,  the  solitary  vireo, 
whose  cap  is  somewhat  bluish,  in  contrast  with  the  green- 
ish of  the  other  upper  parts. —  Cassin'S  vireo,  the  west- 
ern variety  of  the  solitary  vireo.  Xantus,  1869.— Gray 
Vlreo,  V.  vieinior,  an  isolated  species  discovered  in  Ari- 
zona by  Coues  in  1864.  — Hutton'B  vlreo,  V.  huttoni,  a 
relative  of  the  white-eye,  found  in  California  and  Mexico. 
Cassin,lSSl. — Lead-colored  Vlreo,  the  plumbeous  vlreo. 
Baird,  Brewer,  and  Bidgway,  1874. — Least  Vireo,  V.  pu- 
sUlus,  a  very  small  greenlet  discovered  by  Coues  in  1864 
in  Arizona,  and  related  to  the  gray  and  Bell's  vireos. — 
Mustached  vireo,  one  of  several  of  the  larger  species 
which  have  maxillary  streaks,  especially  the  black-whis- 
kered, orwhip-tom-kelly.—HuladelpMa  vireo,  the  bro- 
therly-love greenlet,  discovered  by  John  Cassin  near  the 
city  of  that  name,  and  originally  described  by  him  in  1861 
as  Vireosylma  phUadelphica.  It  belongs  with  the  redeye 
in  the  slender-billed  section  of  the  large  vireos,  but  in  col- 
oration is  almost  identical  with  the  warbling  vireo.  It 
inhabits  eastern  parts  of  North  America,  north  to  Hud- 
son's Bay,  and  extends  to  Guatemala  in  winter.  It  is 
more  abundant  in  the  Mississippi  watershed  than  where 
originally  found.— Flumbeous  vlreo,  V.  plumbeus,  of 
the  southern  Bocky  Mountain  region  and  southward,  dis- 
covered by  Coues  in  Arizona  in  1864.  It  resembles  the 
solitary  greenlet,  but  is  much  duller  in  color ;  the  length 
Is  6  inches.— Red-eyed  vlreo,  the  redeye  (see  cut  under 
greenlet).  Also  called  red-eyed  flycatcher  (after  Catesby, 
1771,  Latham,  Pennant,  etc.),  and  formerly  olive-colored 
flycatcher  (Edwards).— Solitary  vlreo.  See  solUary.— 
Vigors's  vlreot.  Same  as  Vigors's  warbler  (which  see, 
under  warWer).— Waxbling  vjreo,  V.  gUvus,  of  all  tem- 
perate eastern  North  America  and  southward.  It  is  one  of 
the  smaller  species,  about  5  inches  long  and  8^  in  extent, 
and  very  plainly  colored;  it  inhabits  high  woodland,  and 
has  an  exquisitely  melodious  warble,  often  heard  from  the 
shade  and  ornamental  trees  of  parks  and  cities. — White- 
eyed  vlreo,  F.  noveboracensis  (formerly  Muscicapa  nove- 
boraeensis,  V.  cantatrUe,  V.  muxicus,  etc.),  a  small  stout- 
bodied  greenlet  notable  for  the  brightness  of  the  olive 
parts,  the  richness  of  the  yellow  about  the  face  and  eyes 
and  along  the  sides,  and  especially  the  white  iris.  It  is 
scarcely  6  inches  long  and  8  in  extent;  it  inhabits  the 
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eastern  United  States,  west  regularly  to  the  great  plains 
and  sometimes  beyond,  breeds  in  all  its  United  States 
range,  and  winters  from  the  Southern  States  to  the  West 
Indies  and  Guatemala.  It  abounds  in  shrubbery  and  tan- 
gle, is  vivacious  and  sprightly,  has  a  medley  of  voluble 


White-eyed  Vireo  i^Vireo  noveboracensis), 

notes,  and  hangs  its  nest  in  a  low  bush.  Scraps  of  news- 
paper usually  enter  into  this  fabric,  whence  the  white-eye 
was  nicknamed  "the  politician  "  by  Wilson.  This  is  one  of 
the  longest-  and  best-known  of  its  family,  and  was  known 
to  the  earlier  ornithologists  as  the  green  fiycotchxr  (Pen- 
nant), hanging  flycatcher  (Latham),  greemoren  (Bartram), 
etc.  White-eyed  vireos,  like  Maryland  yellowthroats  and 
summer  yellowbirds,  are  among  the  most  frequent  foster- 
parents  of  the  cowbird.  Also  called  white-eyed  greeidet.— 
Yellow-green  vireo,  F.  flavoviridis,  a  near  relative  of 
the  redeye  and  whip-tom-kelly,  but  yellower,  of  Mexico 
and  over  the  United  States  border.— Tellow-tliroated 
vireo.    See  yellow-throated. 

Vireonidse  (vir-e-on'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.^  <  Vi- 
reo(n-)  +  -4dse.']  '  Afamily  of  small  dentirostral 
osciue  passerine  birds,  related  to  the  Laniidm 
or  shrikes;  the  vireos  or  greenlets.  They  have  a 
hooked  bill,  rictal  bristles,  ten  primaries,  scutellate  tarsi, 
and  toes  colierent  at  the  base.  They  are  all  small  birds,  un- 
der 7  inches  long,  of  simple  and  mostly  greenish  coloration, 
an  I  are  confined  to  America,  where  they  are  migratory  in 
the  northern  parts.  The  genera  are  Vireo,  specially  charac- 
teristic of  North  America,  containing  some  30  species  in 
its  several  sections,  with  Laletes,  Cydarhie,  HylophUtts, 
Vireolanius,  and  NeochZoe,  and  prohshly  Dvlus  and  PAcenf- 
coTnanes.  N.  breuipennie  is  a  Mexican  type;  L.  osbumi  is 
peculiar  to  Jamaica.  The  Vireonidae  are  remarlcable  in 
possessing  either  ten,  or  apparently  only  nine,  primaries 
in  closely  related  forms,  owing  to  the  variable  develop- 
ment of  the  spurious  first  primaiy,  which  is  sometimes 
quite  rudimentary.  The  species  of  Vireo  are  insectivorous, 
and  inhabit  woodland  and  shrubbery,  have  an  earnest  and 
voluble,  often  highly  melodious  song,  weave  pensile  nests, 
and  lay  spotted  eggs.  See  the  phrase-names  under  Vireo, 
and  cuts  under  Dvlus,  Hylophilus,  redeye,  solitary,  Vireo, 
and  whip-tom-kelly. 

Vireoninse  (vir"e-6-m'iie),  n.  pi.  [NXi.,  <  Vi- 
reo(n-)  +  -insB.'\  'fhe  Vireonidse  rated  as  a  sub- 
family of  Larmdae. 

vireonine  (vir'e-o-iiin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Vireonidse;  resembling  or  related  to  a  vireo. 
The  usual  Vireontjie  style  of  architecture  ...  a  closely- 
matted  cup  swung  pensile  from  a  forked  twig,  nearly 
hemispherical  in  contour,  and  rather  large  tor  the  size  of 
the  bird.  Couee,  Birds  of  Colorado  Valley,  I.  S23. 

Vireosylvia  (vir^e-o-sil'vi-a),  n.  [NL.  (Bona- 
parte, 1838),  <  Vireo  +  Sylioia,  q.  v.]  A  genus 
of  vireos,  or  section  of  Vireo,  including  the 
larger  greenlets  with  comparatively  slender 
bill,  as  the  common  red-eyed  vireo,  the  black- 
whiskered  vireo,  the  whip-tom-kelly, and  others. 
See  cut  under  greenlet. 

virescence  (vi-res'ens),  n.  [<  vireseen{t)  +  -ce.] 
1.  (Jreenness;  viiidescenoe. — 2.  In  iot.,  the 
abnormal  assumption  of  a  green  color  by  or- 
gans normally  bnght-colored,  as  when  the  pet- 
als of  a  flower  retain  their  characteristic  form, 
but  become  green. 

■viresceilt(vi-res'ent),  a.  [<  'L.vireseen(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  virescere,  grow  green,  inceptive  of  virere,  be 
green:  see  wremt.]  Greenish;  slightly  green ; 
turning  or  becoming  green. 

viretont  (vir'e-ton),  n.  [OF.  vireton,  dim.  of  vire, 
a  erossbow-bolt:  see  vire^.']    Same  as  vire^,  1. 

virga  (vfer'ga),  «.;  pi.  virgx  (-je).  [NL.,  <  L. 
virga,  a,  rod.]    The  penis. 

virgal  (vfer'gal),  a.  [<  L.  virga,  a  rod,  twig,  -I- 
-aZ.]    Made  of  twigs. 

Tirgaloo,  n.    Same  as  virgouleuse. 

■virgarius  (v6r-ga'ri-us),  n.;  pi.  mrgarii  (-i). 
[ML.,<L.OTrg'a,arod:  sQevergei-,mrgat^.1  The 
holder  of  a  virgate  or  yard-land.   See  yard-land. 

virgate^  (ver'gat),  a.  [<  L.  virgatus,  made  of 
twigs,  striped,  resembling  a  rod,  <  virga,  a  rod, 
tvrfg :  see  verged.  ]  Having  the  shape  of  a  wand 
or  rod;  slender,  straight,  and  erect:  as,  &  vir- 
gate eteva.;  a  wrgrofe  polyp. 

virgate^  (v6r'gat),  n.  [<  L.  virga,  a  rod,  in  LL. 
a  measure  of  hmd  (like  E.  rod,  pole,  or  perch) : 
see  verged.  Cf.  virgate'^.']  A  measure  of  sur- 
face (corresponding  to  the  ML.  terra  virgata, 
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measured  land).  Different  areas  have  been  so 
called,  without  much  uniformity.  Compare 
quotation  under  holding,  3  (o). 

The  half-mr^ote  or  bovate  [corresponds]  with  the  posses- 
sion of  a  single  ox.    Seebohm,  Eng.  Vil.  Community,  p.  65. 

virgated  (v6r'ga-ted),  a.  [<  virgate^  +  -ed^."] 
Same  as  virgate^. 

virget,  virgert.  Old  spellings  of  verged,  verger^. 

Virgiua  (v6r-jiri-a),  n.  [Nil.  (Lamarck,  1793), 
so  called  in  honor  of  Virgil  (Publius  Virgilius 
Maro),  the  Roman  poet,  with  ref .  to  the  botan- 
ical interest  of  his  "Georgics."]  A  genus  of 
leguminous  trees  of  the  tribe  Sophorese.  it  is 
characterized  by  papilionaceous  rose-purple  flowers  with 
a  broad  banner-petal,  falcate  wings,  and  connate  keel- 
petals,  and  by  a  sessile  ovaiy  which  becomes  a  coriaceous, 
wingless,  flattened  two-valved  pod.  The  only  species, 
V.  Capeneis,  is  an  evergreen  tree  of  Cape  Colony,  from  16 
to  30  feet  high,  cultivated  under  the  name  Cape  VirgUia; 
it  bears  pinnate  leaves  with  small  leaflets,  and  handsome 
flowers  in  short  terminal  racemes.  V.  IvJtea,  the  American 
yellow-wood,  is  now  referred  to  Cladra^ie. 

Virgilian  (v6r-jil'i-an),  a.  [Also  Vergilian;  < 
L.  Virgilius  (prop.  P'ergilius)  (see  def.)  -I-  -on.] 

1 .  Of  or  pertaining  to  Virgil  ( Publius  Virgilius 
Maro),  the  greatest  Roman  epic  poet  (70-19 
B.C.):  as,  the  Virgilian -poems. — 2.  Resembling 
the  style  of  Virgil. 

The  young  candidate  for  academical  honours  was  no 
longer  required  to  write  Ovidian  epistles  or  Virgilian  pas- 
torals. Sfacatday,  Hist.  £ng.,  ili. 

virgin  (v6r'jin),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  virgine,  ver- 
gine,  <  OP.  virgine,  vernacularly  jjier^e,  F.  merge 
=  Sp.  vi/rgen  =  Pg.  virgem  =  It.  vergine,  <  L. 
Virgo  (virgin-),  a  maid,  virgin,  girl  or  woman 
(in  eecl.  writers  also  of  males),  as  adj.  unwed- 
ded,  fresh,  unused;  root  uncertain.]  I.  ».  1. 
A  woman  who  has  had  no  carnal  knowledge  of 
man;  a  maiden  of  inviolate  chastity;  a  pure 
maid.     Gen.  xxiv.  16. 

Sure  there  is  a  power 
In  that  great  name  of  virgin  that  binds  fast 
All  rude  uncivil  bloods,  £dl  appetites 
That  break  their  conflnes. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  i.  1. 

The  decencies  to  which  women  are  obliged  made  these 
virgiTis  stifle  their  resentment  so  far  as  not  to  break  into 
open  violences.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  80. 

2.  A  man  who  has  preserved  his  chastity. 
These  are  they  which  were  not  deflled  with  women ;  for 

they  are  virgine.  Uev.  xiv.  4. 

Before  the  sepulcher  of  Christ  there  is  masse  said  euerie 
day,  and  none  may  say  the  masse  there  but  a  man  that  is 
a  pure  virgin.  E.  Webbe,  Travels  (ed.  Arber),  p.  26. 

The  Saints  are  virgins; 
They  love  the  white  rose  of  virginity ;  .  .  . 
I  have  been  myself  a  mrgin. 

Tennyson,  Harold,  iii.  1. 

3.  One  who  professes  perpetual  virginity;  espe- 
cially, in  the  early  church,  one  of  a  class  or  or- 
der of  women  who  were  vowed  to  lifelong  con- 
tinence.— 4t.  The  state  of  virginity. 

St.  Jerom  affirms  that  to  be  continent  in  the  state  of 
widowhood  is  harder  than  to  keep  our  virgin  pure. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  90. 

5.  A  parthenogenetic  insect,  as  an  aphid;  a 
female  insect  which  lays  eggs  which  hatch, 
though  there  has  been  no  fecundation  for  some 
generations  by  the  male. — 6.  Any  female  ani- 
mal which  has  not  had  young,  or  has  not  copu- 
lated.— 7.  leap."}  The  zodiacal  sign  or  the  con- 
stellation Virgo.    See  Virgo. 

When  the  bright  Virgin  gives  the  beauteous  days. 

Thoimson,  Autumn,  L  23. 
Dolors  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  See  doZor.— English  vir- 
gins. See  Ijistitute  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. — Espou- 
BalB  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  See  espousal.— Veast  of 
the  Freaentation  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  See  preserUa- 
tioni.— Institute  of  the  Blessed  Viigin.  Seeinstitute. 
— Uttleoface  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  See<#ce.— Na- 
tivity of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  See  naMvtty.— 
Order  of  the  Presentation  of  the  Virgin  Maiy.  See 
i»-e«mto(ui»i.— Furiflcation  of  St.  VLsixy  the  Virgin. 
See  purification.— SeiyailtS  Of  the  Holy  Virgin.  See 
Serrate.— The  Virgin,  or  the  Blessed  virgin,  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  the  mother  of  Christ. 

This  image  (that  we  have  conceived]  of  a  beautiful  flg- 
ure  with  a  pleasant  expression  cannot  but  have  the  ten- 
dency of  afterwards  leading  us  to  think  of  the  Virgin  as 
present  when  she  is  not  actually  present,  or  as  pleased 
with  us  when  she  is  not  actually  pleased. 

Rumn,  Lectures  on  Art,  §  50. 

Virgin  Mary's  cowslip,  honeysuckle,  milkdrops, 

fopular  names  of  the  lungwort,  Pvlmanaria  ofmnalie. 
t  has  spotted  leaves,  owing,  according  to  a  wide-spread 
tradition,  to  drops  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  mUk.  Britten  and 
Holland.  [Prov.  Eng.] — Virgin  Mary's  nut,  a  tropical 
nut  or  bean  cast  ashore  on  the  western  coasts  of  the  British 
Isles,  and  popularly  considered  an  amulet  against  the  evil 
eye.  Also  called  snake' s.tgg.—Viigia  Mary's  thistle, 
properly,  the  mUk-thistle,  Suybwm  (Cardmis)  Marianum ; 
referred  by  Halliwell  to  the  blessed  thistly  CerUaurea 
(Cnieus)  benedicta.    Britten  and  HoBand. 

H.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a'maid  or  vir- 
gin ;  beiu^  a  virgin ;  befitting  a  virgin ;  chaste ; 
pure ;  maidenly ;  indicating  modesty. 
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Eosed  over  with  the  virgin  crimson  of  modesty. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  2.  828, 
The  Day  shall  come  that  Men  shall  see  the  King  of  all 
living  Things,  and  a  Virgin  Lady  of  the  World  shall  hold 
hun  in  her  Lap.  Howell,  Letters,  iv.  43. 

The  virgin  captives,  with  disorder'd  charms 
(Won  by  his  own,  or  by  Patroclus's  arms), 
Kusb'd  from  the  tents  with  cries ;  and,  gath'ring  round. 
Beat  their  white  breasts,  and  fainted  on  the  ground. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xviii.  33. 

2.  Unsullied;  undefiled:  as,  virgin  snow;  vir- 
gin minds. 

The  virgin  Lillie,  and  the  Primrose  trew. 

Spenser,  Prothalamiou,  L  32. 
Pardon,  goddess  of  the  night. 
Those  that  slew  thy  virgin  knight. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  t.  3. 13. 
As  Phoebus  steals  his  subtil  Bay 
Through  virgin  Crystal    J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  ii.  110. 
Sweet  flower,  I  love,  in  forest  bare. 
To  meet  thee,  when  thy  faint  perfume 
Alone  is  in  the  virgin  air. 

Bryant,  Yellow  Violet. 

3.  Untouched;  not  meddled  with ;  unused;  un- 
tried; fresh;  new;  unalloyed:  as,  virgin  soil. 

Tell  him  the  valour  that  he  sheVd  against  me 
This  day,  the  virgin  valour,  and  true  fire. 
Deserves  even  from  an  enemy  this  courtesy. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  iL  4. 
Vierge  escu,  a  virgin  shield,  or  a  white  shield,  without 
any  devices,  such  as  was  borne  by  the  tyros  in  chivalry 
who  had  not  perfoiTned  any  memorable  action. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  11,  note. 
Convictions  existed  in  him  by  divine  right ;  they  were 
virgin,  unwrought,  the  brute  metal  of  decision. 

JR.  L.  Stevenson,  Treasure  of  Franchard. 
It  is  impossible  to  produce,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
obtain  an  accoimt  of,  what  may  be  called  a  virgin  sensa- 
tion, such  as  may  be  conceived  to  be  the  impression  of  an 
infant  mind,  if  indeed  even  this  may  be  supposed  to  exist 
pure  from  all  accretions  of  transmitted  association. 

J.  Sully,  Sensation  and  Intuition,  p.  38. 
The  Sierra  Madres  in  Mexico  are  still  virgin  of  sports- 
men and  skin-hunters.        Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  878. 

4.  In  eool.,  parthenogenetic,  as  an  insect;  of 
or  pertaining  to  parthenogenesis:   as,  virgin 

reproduction.    See  agamogenesis Virgbi  birth 

or  generation,  parthenogenesis.— Virgin  clay,  in  tn- 
dvdrial  arts,  as  glass-making  and  pottery,  clay  that  has 
never  been  molded  or  fired,  as  distinguished  from  the 
ground  substance  of  old  ware,  which  is  often  mixed  with 
it.—  Virgin  honey.  See  honey.—  Virgin  mercury,  na- 
tive mercury.  See  mercury. — ^Virgin  Oil.  See  dive-da.— 
Virgin  parchment,  See  parchmemL — Virgin  scam- 
mony.  See  scammumy,  2. — Virgin  steel,  a  deceptive 
name  given  to  articles  made  merely  of  good  cast-iron. 
—Virgin  stock.  See  stocki,  26  (o).— Virgin  swarm, 
a  swarm  of  bees  from  a  swarm  of  the  same  season.  Hal- 
liweU. 

virgin  (vfer'jin),  i/.  j.  [<  virgin,  n.'i  To  play  the 
virgin ;  be  or  continue  chaste :  sometimes  with 
indefinite  it. 

My  true  lip 
M&ih  virgin*d  it  e*er  smce.   SAaJt.,Cor.,  v.  3.48. 

virginal^  (v6r'jin-al),  a.  [<  OF.  virginal,  vir- 
geal,  P.  mrgimal  =  Sp.  Pg.  virginal  =  It.  ver- 
ginakj  <  L.  virginalis,  maidenly,  <  virgo  (vir- 
gin-), a  maiden :  see  virgin."]  1.  Pertaining  to 
a  virgin;  maidenly:  as,  virginal  reserve. 
With  mildnesse  virginaU.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  20. 
The  virginal  palms  of  your  daughters. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  2.  45. 
"Bertha  in  the  Lane"  is  treasured  by  the  poet's  ad- 
mirers for  its  virginal  pathos — the  sacred  revelation  of  a 
dying  maiden's  heart.  Sledman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  1^. 

2.  In  eool.,  virgin;  parthenogenetic:  as,  the 
virginal  reproduction  of  plant-lice, 
virginal^  (v6r'jin-al),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  vir- 
ginall;  said  to  be  so  called  because  "common- 
ly played  by  young  ladies  or  virgins  " ;  <  virgin- 
al^, o.]    A  spinet,  or  small  harpsichord  (wmch 


virginal  used  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  now  in  South  KensinetOD 
Museum,  London. 
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see),u8uallyqua,drangularm8hapeandwithout  Virginia  nightingale.  Same  as  cardinal-Mrd. 
legs,  very  popular  mTIngland  in  the  sixteenth' Virginia  reel,  silk,  snakeroot,  etc.  See  reels, 
and  seventeenth  oentunes.  The  word  is  much  used  etc. 
in  the  plural,  and  also  in  the  phrase  a  pair  of  virginalg  Virginia's  Warbler 

Have  you  played  over  all  your  old  lessons  o'  the  vir-  ^^'^81?^*.  titmOUSe. 
ginala?  MvddleUm,  Chaste  Maid,  i.  1. 

Prudence  took  them  into  a  dining-room,  where  stood 
a  pair  of  excellent  virginale;  so  she  played  upon  them, 
and  turned  what  she  had  showed  them  into  this  excellent 
song.  Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  il. 

I  observed  that  hardly  one  lighter  or  boat  in  three  that 
had  the  goods  of  a  house  in  but  there  was  avoir  of  Vir- 
ginall's  in  it.  Pepyi,  Diary,  II.  442. 

He  sent  me  to  the  boarding  school;  there  I  learned  to 
dance  and  sing,  to  play  on  the  bass  viol,  virgincUs,  spinet, 
and  guitar. 

J.  Aahton,  Social  life  in  Eeign  of  Queen  Anne,  I.  23. 

▼irginal^  (v6r'jin-al),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  virgi- 
naled,  vvrginalled,  ppr.  virginalmg,  virginallmg. 
[<  virginal^,  ».]  To  finger,  as  on  a  virginal; 
pat  or  tap  with  the  fingers. 

Still  mrginaMing 
Upon  his  palm.  ShaJc.,  W.  T.,  i.  2.  125. 


viridian 


Virginale  (v6r-ji-na'le),  n.  [ML.,  nent.  of  L.  virrin-knot  (■v6r'iin-not1  n 
virgmaUs,  wginal:  see  .«r«fm/i.]  A  book  of  't^^^'irallnsYon  foiT.\r^ 
prayers  and  hymns  to  the  Virgm  Mary. 

Tirginally  (v6r'jin-al-i),  adm.    to.  the  manner 
of  a  virgm. 

Young  ladles,  dancing  wrginaUy  by  themselves. 

C.  F.  Woolson,  Anne,  p.  101. 

Tirgin-born  (v6r'jin-b6rn),  a.    1.  Born  of  the 


See  warhler. 

Same  as  „ 

warble  (a)  (which  see,  under  wartler). 
Vir^ia  willow.  See  willow^. 
virginity  (ver-jin'i-ti),  n.  [<  ME.  virginite,  ver- 
ginite,  verginte,  <  OF.  virginite,  verginite,  P.  vir- 
gimiU  =  8p.  virginidad  =  Pg.  vvrgimdade  =  It. 
vergimitd,,  <  L.  'm,rginita(^1r)s,  maidenhood,  <  virgo 
{virgin-),  maiden:  see  mrgin.l  The  state  of 
being  a  virgin:  virginhood:  chastity;  the  state 
of  having  had  no  carnal  knowledge  of  man; 
the  unmarried  life ;  celibacy. 

Whanne  saugh  ye  evere  in  any  manere  age 
That  bye  God  defended  marlage 
By  expres  word?  I  pray  you  telleth  me ; 
Or  where'comanded  he  virgimHeet 

Chaucer,  ProL  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  L  62. 
In  Christianity  scarcely  any  other  single  circumstance 
has  contributed  so  much  to  the  attraction  of  the  faith  as 
the  ascription  of  virgimty  to  its  female  ideal. 

LeiUcy,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  111. 

,       .  ,,  Maidenly  chas- 

tity: in  allusion  to  the  girdle  worn  by  Greek 
and  Soman  marriageable  virgins,  which,  upon 
marriage,  was  unloosed. 

If  thou  dost  break  her  virgin-Tauit  before 
All  sanctimonious  ceremonies  may 
With  full  and  holy  rite  be  minister'd. 

Shak.,  Tempest^  iv.  1. 15. 


To  bee  the  enclosure  and  tabernacle  of  the 
chastitee.  J,  Uddtt,  On  Lukeixiv. 

virginly(v6r'jin-li),a(to.  [<  virgin +  -ly^.']  In  a 
manner  becoming  a  virgin ;  chastely ;  modestly. 

A  violet  vision;  there  to  stay— fair  fate 
Forever  virgivly  inviolate. 

,  The  AaarvUe,  IXVII.  497. 

virgin's-bower  (v6r'jinz-bou"6r),  n.  A  name 
of  several  species  of  Clematis,  primarily  the  Eu- 
ropean C.  fitalba,  the  traveler's-joy,  also  call- 
ed old-man's-beard,  and  sometimes  hedge-vine, 
maiden's-honesty,  smokewood.  The  common  Ameri- 
can virgin's-bower  is  C.  Virginiana,  like  the  last  a  finely 


Virgin:  an  epithet  applied  to  Jesus  Christ  by  Virginly  (vSr'jin-li),  a.  l<  virgin  + -ly'^.']  Pure; 
Milton. — 2.  In  zool.,  bom  from  an  unfecim-    unspotted;  chaste, 
dated  female  by  a  process  of  internal  gemma- 
tion, as  a  plant-louse. 
virginheadt  (v6r'j_in-hed),  n.  [<  virgim,  +  -head.'] 
Virginhood;  virginity. 

Vnlike  it  is 
Such  blessed  state  the  noble  flowr  should  miss 
Of  Yirgin-heai. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  Eden, 

virginhood  (v6r ' jin-hM),  n.  [<  virgin  +  -hood.'] 
Virginity;  maidenhood. 

Virginia  (v6r-jin'i-a),  n.  [Short  for  Virgimia  to- 
bacco, tobacco  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  ear- 
lier a  colony,  a,nd  a  general  name  for  the  region 
of  the  New  World  between  New  England  and 
New  York  and  the  Spanish  possessions:  so 
named  in  honor  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  called ' '  the 
Virgin  queen,"  the  name  Virginia  being  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  L.  virgo  (virgin-),  a  vir- 
gin, but  being  prop.  <  L.  Virginia,  a  fern,  name, 
fem.  of  Vi/rgimiMS,  prop.  Verginius,  the  name  of 
a  Boman  gens.]  A  favorite  commercial  brand 
of  tobacco,  grown  and  manufactured  in  Vir- 
ginia. 
Soils  of  the  best  Virginia,    llaca/ulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  xxiii. 

Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions.    See 

resoluUmi. 

Virginia  coupon  cases.    See  casei-. 

Virginia  creeper.  An  American  vine,  Ampe- 
lopsis  (Parthenocisaus)  qvinquefolia.  Also  known 
as  woodbine  and  American  ivy,  and  as  five-leafed  ivy,  in 
view  of  the  five  leaflets  of  its  palmately  compound  leaf, 
distinguishing  it  from  the  poison-ivy,  which  has  three  leaf- 
lets.   See  cut  under  ereeper. 

Virginia  fence.    See  snake  fence,  under /emce. 
Virginian  (ver-jin'i-an),  a.  and  n.     [<  Virginia 

(see  Virginia)  +  -an!]    I,  a.  Of  or  pertaining 

to  Virginia,  a  colony,  and  after  1776  one  of  the 

Southern  States  of  the  United  States,  lying 

south  of  Maryland. 

On  their  beads  hi^h  sprig'd  feathers,  compast  in  Coro- 
nets, like  the  Virginian  Princes  they  presented. 
Chapman,  Masque  of  Middle  Temple  and  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Virginian  cedar,  the  red  or  pencil  cedar,  Juniperus  Vir- 
giniana.  See  juniper.— Virginian  colin,  partridge,  or 
quail,  the  common  bob- white  of  ITorth  America,  (myx  or 
CoZinus  mrginianus.     See  cut  under  quail. — VlTglnlaJl 

cowslip.  See  cowslip. — Virginian  creeper.  Same  as 
Virginia  ereeper. — V^glnian  date-pliun,  the  common 
persimmon,  Diogpyros  Virginiana. —  Virginian  deer,  the 


Flowering  Branch  of  Virgin's-bower  {Clemaiis  Virginiana). 
a,  the  fruit. 

climbing  and  festooning  plant,  but  with  the  flowers  less 
white.  The  native  virgin's-bower  of  Australia  is  C  mi- 
erophylla. 

She  had  hops  and  virgin's  bower  trained  up  the  side  of 
the  house.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  3. 

Sweet  or  sweet-scented  vlrgln's-bower,  Clematis 
Flammnula,  of  southern  Europe,  having  very  fragrant  flow- 
ers.  It  is  an  acrid  plant ;  the  leaves  are  sometimes  used  as 


, , .„ „ ,„„. , times  applied  internally,  and  externally  for  ulcers. 

common  deer  of  North  America ;  the  cariacou,  Cariaeus  Virgin-WOTShip  (ver'jin-w6r"ship),  n.    Adora- 
.rf»™-«.„^.,.    soo,„iv*.>».,.7  on,i  ...,tiir./i,.,./-r„w«,»,.  _vfT..    ^jgj^  jj£  ^jjg  Virgin  Mary.     See  Mariolatry. 

Virgo  (v6r'g6),  n.     [NL.,  <  L.  virgo,  maiden: 
see  virgin.]    An  ancient  constellation  and  sign 

of  the  zodiac.  The  flgure  represents  a  winged  woman 
in  a  robe  holding  a  spike  of  grain  in  her  left  hand.  One  of 
the  stars  was  called  Vindemiatriait,  or  by  the  Greeks  Pro- 
trygetei — that  is,  precursor  of  the  vintage.  At  the  time 
when  the  zodiac  seems  to  have  been  formed,  2100  B.  c, 
this  star  would  first  be  seen  at  Babylon  before  sunrise 
about  August  20th,  or,  since  there  is  some  evidence  it  was 
then  brighter  than  it  is  now,  perhaps  a  week  earlier.    This 


i^rginianus.  See  whitetaU,  and  cut  under  Cariaeus. —  Vir- 
ginian goat'S-rue,  the  hoary  pea,  Tephrosia  Virginiana. 
—Virginian  hemp.  See  A«mp.— Virginian  Juniper. 
Same  as  nrginiancedar.—Vixgioiajl.  mallow.  See  mda, 
1.— Virginian  nightingale.  Same  as  eardinal-bird. — 
Virginian  pine.  Seepinei.—  Virginian  poke,  the  com- 
mon pokeweed.— Vlrglnianrail,.fiffli2wsi»r5rJnM»nt««.  See 
Rallus.—ViTgiaiSLn  raspberry.  See  rasp6errj/.— Vir- 
ginian redbird,  the  Virginian  nightingale.  See  Cardi- 
TuiZis.— Virginian  sarsaparilla,  wild  sarsaparilla.  See 
sarsaparHla.—'Virgixiiav.  silk,  the  common  milkweed  or 
silkweed,  Aseleptas  Cornwti.  The  silk  borne  on  its  seed  is 
too  smooth  and  brittle  for  textile  use.  The  bast  of  the 
stem  may  perhaps  be  utilized  for  similar  purposes  as  hemp. 
Compare  Virginia  silk,  under  sSft  — Virginian  snake- 
root.  See  Virginia  snakeroot,  under  sjiaieroot— Vir- 
ginian sumac,  tobacco,  trumpet-flower.  See  the 
nouns. — Virginian  thorn.  Same  as  Washington  thorn 
(which  see,  under  (Aoml).— Virginian  thyme.  See  Pyc- 
nanfAemum.— Virginian  wake-robin.  See  walce-roMn. 
II,  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Virginia. 


The  Constellation  Virgo. 

virgouleuse,  virgoleuse,  n.  [<  F.  VirgouUe,  a 
village  near  Limoges,  in  France.]  A  kind  of 
pear.  Also  called  white  doyenne,  and  by  other 
names. 

Virgularia  (v6r-gu-Ia'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Lamarck, 
1816),  <  L.  virgula,  a  little  rod  (see  vvrgule),  + 
-aria.]  The  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Virgulariidse, 
having  the  pinnse  very  short, 
as  V.  mirabilis. 

Virgulariids  (v6r"gu-la-ri'- 
i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Vvrgit- 
laria  +  -4dse.]  A  family  of 
pennatulaceous  alcyonarian 
polyps,  typified  by  the  genus 
Virgularia ;  the  sea-rods. 
They  are  related  to  the  sea-pens, 
but  are  of  long,  slender,  virgulate 
form.  The  rachis  includes  a  slen- 
der axial  rod,  and  the  polypites 
are  set  in  transverse  rows  or  clus- 
ters on  each  side  of  nearly  the 

'  whole  length  of  the  polypidom. 

virgulate  (v6r'gu-lat),  a. 
[<  L.  virgula,  a  little  rod,  -I- 
-afei.]    Eod-shaped. 

virgule  (v6r'gul),  n.  [<  P. 
virgyle,  a  comma,  a  little 
rod,  <  L.  virgula,  a  little  rod, 
dim.  of  virga,  a  rod:  see 
verged.]  1.  A  little  rod;  a 
twig. —  2.  A  comma.  Hal- 
lam,  Lit.  Hist,  of  Europe,  i.  8. 
[Eare.] 

Virgulian  (v6r-gu'li-an),  n. 
[So  named  from  the  abun- 
dance of  Exogyra  virgula 
which  it  contains;  <  virgula  (see  virgule)  + 
4an.]  In  geol.,  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the 
Jurassic,  according  to  the  nomenclature  of  the 
French  geologists,  it  is  the  highest  but  one  of  four 
substages  recognized  in  the  Kimmeridgian  of  central 
France. 

virgultum  (v6r-gul'tum),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  virgul- 
tum,  a  bush,  contr.  <  *virguletym,  <  virgula,  a 
little  twig:  see  virgule.]  A  small  twig;  a 
sprout, 

[After  G-.  virial  (Clausius, 
force :  see  vim,  vis^.]  The 
sum  of  the  attractions  between  all  the  pairs  of 
particles  of  a  system,  each  multiplied  by  the  dis- 
tance between  the  pair Theorem  of  the  virial, 

the  proposition  that  when  a  system  of  particles  is  in  station- 
ary motion  its  mean  kinetic  energy  is  equal  to  its  virial. 

virid  (vir'id),  a.     [<  L.  viridis,  green,  <  virere. 

be  green.   Cf.  verd,  vert,  verdant,  etc.,  from  the 

same  source.]    Green;  verdant.    Fairfax,  tr. 

of  Tasso,  xii.  94.     (Nares.)     [Rare.] 
viridescence  (vir-i-des'ens),  n.    [<  viridescen{t) 

+  -ce.]    The  state  or  property  of  being  virides- 

oent  or  greenish 


Virgularia  mirabilis. 
a,  terminal  portion  of 
polypidom  (two  thirds 
natural  size),  bearing 
the  polypites;  d,  sec- 
tion ^twice  natural  size), 
showing  three  clusters 
of  polypites  alternatiug 
on  opposite  sides  of  the 
rachts. 


would  seem  too  late  for  the  vintage,  so  that  perhaps  this  viridescsnt  (vir-i-des'ent),  a.  [<  LL.  virides- 
tradition  is  older  than  the  zodiac.  Vu.go  appears  m  the  ""jT?,  ""  of  viridesrere  be  otpph  <  L  inn- 
Egyptian  zodiacs  without  wings,  yet  there  seems  no  room  cen\T-)s,  ppr.  oi  viriaescere,  oe  green,  s  li.  viri- 
to  doubt  that  the  figure- was  first  meant  for  the  winged  dis,  green :  see  virid.  Cf.  Virescent.]  Slightly 
Assyrian  Astarte,  especially  as  the  sixth  month  in  Acca-     green ;  greenish. 

dian  is  called  the  "Errand  of  Istar."    The  symbol  of  the  .,5-4  jjj,^   Cvi-7"ifi'i'-a,Ti1    «       r<  Ji   vmrlisi    ornp-n 
zodiacal  sign  is  n,  where  a  resemblance  to  a  wing  may  be   v^l"la^  ^V-  "1  1  W.  »»•      L^  -1^-  VVrMU,_  green, 
seen.    The  constellation  contains  the  white  flrst-magni-     +  -«»■]     Same  as   Veronese  green  (whieh  see, 
tude  star  Spica.    See  cut  in  next  column.  under  green'-). 


viridigenous 

Tiridigenous  (vir-i-dij'e-nus),  a.  [<  L.  viridis, 
green,  +  -genus,  producing :  see  -genoiis.']  Pro- 
ducing viridity;  in  zool.,  specifying  certain 
microscopic  vegetable  organisms  which,  when 
swallowed  as  food  by  such  mollusks  as  the 


6766 

man,  husband,  +  potens,  able,  having  power:  ^ 
see  potent.'\    Fit  for  a  husband ;  mairiageable.  ' 

Whlchwas  the  cause  wherefore  he  would  not  BuSer  his 
soune  to  marrie  hir,  being  not  of  ripe  yeares  normr^poterrf 
or  moriable.  Holinshed,  Hen.  H. ,  an.  1177. 


oyster  and  clam,  impart  a  green  tinge  to  the  viritoott,  «.  An  unexplained  word  found  in  the 


flesh. 

viridine  (vir'i-din),  n.  [<  viride  (see  def.)  + 
-ine^.]  An  alkaloid,  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  jervine,  obtained  from  Veratrum  viride. 

viridite  (vir'i-dit),  n.     [<  L.  viridis^^een,  + 
-ite^.']    iaUtliol 
to  certain  minute  _ 

mehtary,  or  granular  bodies  frequently  seen  in 
mioroseopie  sections  of  more  or  less  altered 
rocks,  especially  such  as  contain  hornblende, 
augite,  and  olivin.  They  are  too  small  to  have  their 
exact  nature  distinctly  made  out,  but  probably  generally 
belong  to  the  chlorite  or  serpentine  families. 

viridity  (vi-rid'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  viridita{t-)s,  green- 
ness, verdure,  ^  viridis,  green:  see  virid,  verd.'] 
1.  Greenness;  verdure;  the  state  of  having  the 
color  of  fresh  vegetation. 

This  deiflcation  of  their  trees  amongst  other  things,  be- 
sides their  age  and  perennial  viridi^  . 


following  passage : 

What  eyleth  yow  ?    Som  gay  gerl,  God  it  woot, 
Hath  brought  yow  thus  upon  the  mritoot. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  584. 

[The  word  is  variously  spelled  mritoot,  vyritote,  veritote, 
'thfitiamftoivfiTihv'VnwBlsaTK/     verytrot,  merytot.    Compare  it  with  the  word  DtnJrosfe.] 
te  CT^shSXed  Ia!v  lia^  viritratet,  n.  An  opprobrious  term,  as  yet  not 
te  greemsn-ooiorett  scaly,  ma-    satisfactorily  explamed,  found  in  the  f oUowing 

passage : 

This  Bomonour  clappeth  at  the  wydowes  gate : 
"Com  out,"  quod  he,  "thou  olde  virytrate." 

Chamer,  Friar's  Tale,  L  284. 

[The  MSS.  read  mrytrate,  mriirate,  verUrate,  verye  crate,  viri- 
tate,veritate,iierytrate.  Tyrwhitt  has  the  reading  tAo«oJ<te 
very  trate,  based  upon  two  MSS.,  and  regards  trate  as  used 
for  '^ot,'  a  common  term  for  an  old  woman.  The  explar 
nation  is  not  satisfactory.] 

'Vinililiont,  «•  and  a.    An  old  spelling  of  ver- 
milion, 

virolait,  n.    Same  as  virelay. 
J^i/71,  Sylva,  iv.  §  13.  ■virola-M.llO'W  (vir'o-15r-tal'd), «.  A  concrete  fat 


Z.  In  eool.,  specifically,  the  greenness  acquired 
by  certain  mollusks  after  feeding  on  viridige- 
nous organisms;  greening,  as  of  the  oyster. 

viridness (■vir'id-nes),  M.    Greenness;  viridity. 

■virile  (vir'Uor  vi'ril),  a.  [<  OF.  (and  F.)  viril 
=  Sp.  Pg.  viril  =  It.  virile,  <  L.  viriUs,  of  a  man, 
manly,  Cvir,  a  man,  a  hero,  =  Gr.  ^pac  (for  F^- 
puf),  a  hero  (see  hero),  =  Skt.  vwa,  a  hero,  he- 
roic, =  Zend  vira,  a  hero,  =  Lith.  wyra,  a  man, 
=  Ir.  fear  =  Goth,  wair  =  OS.  OHG.  wer,  a  man 
(see  weri,  wergild,  werwolf,  etc.) ;  root  unknown. 
From  L.  vir  are  also  ult.  E.  virility,  virago,  vir- 


from  the  seeds  of  MyrisUca  {Virola)  sebifera. 

■Tirole  (vi-rol'),  n.  [<  OF.  virol,  virole,  also  m- 
reulle,  viroeule,  F.  virole,  a  ring,  ferrule,  <  MIi. 
virola,  a  ring,  bracelet,  equiv.  to  L.  viriola,  a 
bracelet,  dim.  of  viria,  a  bracelet,  armlet :  see 
ferrule^,  which  is  a  doublet  of  virole.']  A  cir- 
clet or  little  hoop  of  iron  put  round  the  end  of 
a  cane,  a  knife-handle,  and  the  like;  a  ferrule ; 
hence,  in  her.,  a  hoop  or  ring;  one  of  the  rings 
surrounding  a  trumpet  or  horn.  Some  writers 
apply  it  especially  to  the  funnel-shaped  open- 
ing at  the  larger  end. 

'Viroli  (vir-o-la'),  a.  In  her.,  same  as  veruled. 
'  [<  flw-ofe  + -ed2.]    Same 


tee,  etc.,  and  the  second  element  in  dvm/nrni/r, .  .  _ 

trvwmvir,  decemvir,  etc.]     1.   Pertaining  to  a  'viroled  (vi-rold'),  a. 
man  as  opposed  to  a  woman;  belonging  to  the    &%veruUd. 
male  sex ;  hence,  pertaining  to  procreation :  as,  viront,  n.    [ME.  viroun,  also  contr.  vyrne,  later 
the  virile  power.  verne,  early  mod.  E.  feame  (Cotgrave),  <  OF. 

Little  Kawdon  ...  was  grown  almost  too  big  for  black    "^^om,  for  environ,  around,  about,  wonmr,sm- 
velvet  now,  and  was  of  a  size  and  age  befitting  him  for  the     round :  see  environ.]     A  circuit.     MalltweU. 


assumption  of  the  virile  jacket  and  pantaloons, 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xliv. 

2.  Masculine;  not  feminine  or  puerile;  hence,  •vironryt,  w. 
masterful;  strong;  forceful. 

Nor  was  bis  f  abrique  raised  by  soft  and  limber  stud,  but 
sturdy  and  virile. 

H.  L  'Etlrange,  Beign  of  E.  Charles  (ed.  1655X  p.  92. 

Only  the  viriLe  and  heroic  can  fully  satisfy  her  own  na.^ 
ture,  and  master  it  for  good  or  evil. 

Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  407. 

The  men  [of  Greece]  were  essentially  virile,  yet  not 
rude ;  the  women  as  essentially  feminine,  yet  not  weak. 
FartnighUy  Sev.,  N.  S.,  XII.  714. 

Virile  member  Cmembrum  virUe),  the  penis. = Syn.  Man- 
ly, etc.    See  masculine. 
virilescence  (vir-i-les'ens),  n.    [<  vvrilescenit) 


Vyme  or  sercle  (cerkyll,  P).    Girus,  ambitus,  circulus. 
Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  510. 

[<  viron  +  -ry.]    Environment. 

Her  streaming  rayes  have  pierced  the  cloudie  skies. 
And  made  heau'ns  traitors  blush  to  see  their  shame ; 
Cleared  the  world  of  her  black  vironries. 
And  with  pale  f  eare  doth  all  their  treason  tame. 

C.  Toumeur,  Ttaiaei.  Metamorphosis,  st.  85. 

idrose  (vi'ros),  a.  [<  L.  virosus,  poisonous, 
foul,  <  virus :  see  virus.  ]  1 .  Full  of  virus ;  viru- 
lent ;  poisonous :  as,  the  virose  sting  of  some 
spiders. —  2.  In  bot.,  emitting  a  fetid  odor. 

virous  (vi'rus),  a.  [<  L.  virosus,  poisonous: 
see  virose.]  Possessing  poisonous  properties ; 
charged  with  virus. 


sr'^hevswii^^^f^ai^s^^  -}^^^^,^j^^^i^zfi:z: 


she  assumes  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
male.  (^Dunglison.)  It  is  no  uncommon  con- 
dition of  fowls  which  are  sterile,  or  those  which 
have  ceased  to  lay. 

virilescent  (vir-i-les'ent),  a.  [<  L.  virilis,  vir- 
Ue, +  -escent]  Assuming  some  characteristics 
of  the  male,  as  a  female :  as  when  a  hen  past 
laying  acquires  a  plumage  like  that  of  the  cock, 
and  tries  to  crow. 

virilia  (vi-ril'i-a),  n.  pi.  [L. ,  neut.  pi.  of  virilis, 
virile :  see  virite.]  The  male  organs  of  genera- 
tion. 

virility  (vi-  or  vi-ril'j-ti),  n.  [<  F.  viriliU = Sp. 
virilidad  =  Pg.  virilidade  =  It.  virilita,  <  L.  viri- 
Kto(<-)s,  maiSiood,  <  virilis,  manly:  see  virile.] 
1.  Manhood;  the  state  of  one  of  the  male  sex 


til,  virtue,  excellence,  a  love  of  the  fine  arts 
see  virtue.]  A  word  used  chiefly  in  the  phrase 
article  of  virtu,  an  ob,iect  interesting  for  its 
precious  material,  fine  or  curious  workmanship, 
antiquity,  rarity,  or  the  like,  such  as  gems, 
medals, enamels, etc.:  usually  an  object  of  some 
quality  of  art  which  appeals  to  fancy  or  to  a 
curious  taste. 

I  had  thoughts  in  my  chamber  to  place  it  in  view. 
To  be  shown  to  my  friends  as  a  piece  of  virtii. 

Ooldsmith,  Haunch  of  Venison. 
His  shop  was  a  perfect  infirmary  for  decayed  articles 
of  virtu  from  all  the  houses  for  miles  around.  Cracked 
china,  lame  tea-pots,  broken  shoe-buckles,  rickety  tongs, 
and  decrepit  fire-irons,  all  stood  in  melancholy  proximity, 
awaiting  Sam's  happy  hours  of  inspiration. 

H.  B.  Sbme,  Oldtown,  p.  34. 


i  power  of  procreation, 
We  may  infer,  therefore,  that  sexual  power  and  high  sex- 
ual characters  go  hand  in  hand,  and  that  in  proportion  to 
the  advance  toward  organic  perfection  virUtty  mcreases. 
Amer.  Jfat,  No  v. ,  1890,  p.  1030. 

3.  Character  or  conduct  of  man,  or  befitting 
a  man;  masculine  action  or  aspect;  hence, 
strength;  vigor. 

Yet  could  they  never  observe  and  keep  the  virUity  of  vis- 
age and  lyonlike  look  of  his  [Alexander's]. 

Hoaand,  tr.  of  Hutarch,  p.  1038. 

A  country  gentlewoman  pretty  much  famed  for  this  vi- 
rility of  behaviour  in  party  disputes. 

Addison,  Freeholder,  No.  26. 

The  result  some  day  to  be  reached  will  be  normal  lib- 
erty, political  vitality  and  vigor,  civil  virUOy. 

"  W.  WUsm,  State,  §  1195. 

viripotentt  (vi-rip'6-tent),   a.     [<  L.  viripo- 
ten{t-)s,  fit  for  a  husband,  marriageable,  <  vir, 


tue.]  1.  Existing  in  effect,  power,  or  virtue, 
but  not  actually:  opposed  to  real,  actual,  for- 
mal, immediate,  literal. 

Shall  this  distinction  be  called  real?  I  answer,  it  is 
not  properly  real  actual  in  the  sense  In  which  that  is 
commonly  called  real  actual  which  is  a  difference  be- 
tween things  and  in  act,  for  in  one  person  there  is  no 
difference  of  things  on  account  of  the  divine  simplicity. 
And  as  it  is  not  real  actual,  so  it  is  not  real  potenti^d,  for 
nothing  Is  there  in  power  which  is  not  in  act  But  it  can 
be  called  .  .  .  a  viftuoZ  difference,  because  that  which  has 
such  a  distinction  in  itself  has  not  tiling  and  thing,  but  is 
one  thing  having  virtually  or  eminently,  as  it  were,  two 
realities,  for  to  either  reality,  as  it  is  in  that  thing,  be- 
longs the  property  which  is  in  such  reality  as  though  It 
were  a  distinct  thing ;  for  so  t^his  reality  distinguishes 
and  that  does  not  dislinguiBh,  as  though  this  were  one 
thing  and  that  another. 

Dum  Scotus,  Opus  Oxoniense  (trans.),  I.  ii.  7. 

[This  passage  is  given  as  affording  perhaps  the  earliest 
example  of  the  woi'd  in  Latin.] 
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Love  not  the  heavenly  spirits  and  how  their  love 
,         Express  they?  by  looks  only?  or  do  they  mix 
Irradiance,  virltud  or  Immediate  touch  ? 

MUton,  P.  L.,  Tiii.  617. 

But  America  is  virtually  represented.  What?  does  the 
electrick  force  of  virtual  representation  more  easily  pass 
over  the  Atlantick  than  pervade  Wales,  which  lies  in  your 
immediate  neighbourhood,  or  than  Chester  and  Durham, 
surrounded  by  abundance  of  representation  that  is  actual 
and  palpable?  Burke,  Conciliation  with  America, 

Attributes  a  few  chapters  to  the  virtual  compiler  of  the 
^hole.  !>■  <?.  Mitchell,  Wet  Days,  p.  73. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  real  force  or  virtue ;  poten- 
tial. 

Fomented  by  his  mrtutU  power.      Milton,  P.  L. ,  xL  339. 

We  have  no  nitre  of  our  own  virtual  enough  to  whiten 
„g_  Sev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  L  398. 

The  resurrection  of  the  just  is  attributed  to  his  resur. 
rection  as  the  virtual  and  immediate  cause  thereof. 

Sir  M.  Bale,  Knowledge  of  Christ  Crucified. 

3.  In  mech.,  as  usually  understood,  possible 
and  infinitesimal :  but  this  meaning  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
original  phrase  virtual  velocity,  first  used  by 
John  'Bernoulli,  January  26th,  1717,  which  was 
not  clearly  defined  as  a  velocity  at  all,  but 
rather  as  an  infinitesimal  displacement  of  the 
point  of  application  of  a  force  resolved  in  the 
direction  of  that  force.  The  principle  of  virtual 
velocities  is  that,  if  a  body  is  in  equilibrium,  the  sum  of 
all  the  forces  each  multiplied  by  the  virtual  velocity  of 
its  point  of  application  Is,  for  every  possible  infinitesimal 
displacement  of  the  body,  equal  to  zero.  The  epithet 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  an  older  statement 
that  when,  by  means  of  any  machine,  two  weights  are 
brought  into  equilibrium,  the  velocities  are  inversely  as 
the  weights ;  so  that  virtual  would  here  mean  practical,  as 
in  def.  1.— Virtual  coefficient.  See  coe.^ici«7i«.— virtual 
cognition  (rwtitia  virtualis),  the  implicit  existence  in  the 
mind  of  a  concept  as  part  of  another,  without  special 
attention  to  this  secondary  concept.  The  term  is  due 
to  Duns  Scotus.— Virtual  difference.  See  difference.— 
Virtual  displacement,  an  infinitesimal  arbitrary  dis- 
placement essentially  the  same  as  a  virtual  velocity.— 
Virtual  focus,  in  optics,  a  point  at  which  the  lines  of 
a  pencil  of  rays  would  meet  if  sufficiently  produced,  al- 
though the  rays  themselves  do  not  actually  reach  it.  See 
foeus,  1.— Virtual  head.  See  Aeod.— Virtual  Image,  in 
optics,  an  apparent  image ;  an  image  which  has  no  real  ex- 
istence. See  under  lens,  mirror. — Virtual  moment  of  a 
force.  See  moTnenfc—Vlrtnial  monopoly.  See  monopo- 
ly.—Vlxbaal  quantity.  Same  as  intemive  quantity 
(which  see,  under  intensive).— Viltoal  resistance.  See 
resistance,  3.— Virtual  velocity.    See  def.  3. 

virtuality  (ver-tu-al'i-ti),  n.  [=  It.  virtualitd, ; 
as  virtual  +  -ity.]  1.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  virtual  or  not  actual. — 2t.  Potentiality; 
potential  existence. 

In  one  grain  of  com  .  .  .  there  lieth  dormant  the  mr- 
tualUy  of  many  other,  and  from  thence  sometimes  proceed 
above  an  hundred  ears.     SirT.  Browne,  Yulg.  Err.,  viL  2. 

virtually  (ver'tu-al-i),  adv.  In  a  virtual  man- 
ner ;  in  principle,  or  in  effect,  if  not  in  actuality. 

They  virtuaMy  deprived  the  church  of  every  power  and 
privilege  which,  as  a  simple  society,  she  had  a  claim  to. 
Warmirtmi,  Divine  Legation,  iv.,  Ded. 
The  Lords  of  Articles  .  .  .  were  virtually  nominated 
by  himself;  yet  even  the  Lords  of  Articles  proved  refrac- 
tory. Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vt 
Weighty  mobility,  inertia,  cohesion  are  universally  rec- 
ognized— are  virtually,  if  not  scientifically,  understood 
to  be  essential  attributes  of  matter. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  507. 
Though  it  was  obvious  that  the  war  north  of  the  Alps 
was  virtually  over,  yet  Prussia  was  still  pouring  troops 
into  Austrian  territorji 

E.  Dicey,  Victor  Emmanuel,  p.  292. 

virtuatet  (ver'tu-at),  V.  t.  [<  virtue  +  -ofe2.] 
To  make  efScacious. 

Potable  gold  should  be  endued  with  a  capacity  of  being 
assimilated  to  the  innate  heat  and  radic^  moisture,  or 
at  least  virtualed  with  a  power  of  generating  the  said  es- 
sentiala.  Harvey. 

virtue  (vfer'tu),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  vertue  ; 
<  ME.  vertu  (pi.  vertues,  vertus,  vertus,  vertous, 
vertuis),  <  OF.  vertu,  P.  vertu  =  Sp.  virtud  = 
Pg.  MTtede  =  It.  verta,  virtu,,  <  L.  virtus  (vir- 
tut-),  the  qualities  of  a  man,  strength,  courage, 
bravery,  capacity,  worth,  manliness,  applied  to 
physical  and  inteUeetual  excellence ;  also  of 
moral  excellence,  virtue,  morality ;  <  vir,  man : 
s&e  virile.]  If.  Manly  spirit;  bravery;  valor; 
daring;  courage. 

And  so  much  vertu  was  In  Leodogan  and  his  men  that 
thei  made  hem  remove  and  forsake  place. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  il.  835. 
Pindar  many  times  prayseth  highly  victories  of  small 
moment,  matters  rather  of  sport  than  verlue. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  ApoL  for  Poetrie. 

You  are  brave  captains, 
Most  valiant  men ;  go  up  yourselves ;  use  virtue; 
See  what  will  come  on  't         Fletcher,  Bonduca,  v.  2. 

2.  Moral  goodness;  the  practice  of  moral  du- 
ties and  the  conformity  of  life  and  conversa- 
tion to  the  moral  law;  uprightness;  rectitude; 
morality :  the  opposite  of  vice. 
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In  euerie  degree  and  sort  of  men  vert'ue  is  commendable, 
but  not  eKally :  not  onely  because  mens  estates  are  vnegall, 
but  for  that  also  vertue  It  self e  is  not  in  euery  respect  of 
egali  value  and  estimation. 

PiMenMm,  Arte  of  £ng.  Foesie,  p.  31. 

He  daub'd  his  vice  with  show  of  virtue. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  B.  29. 

If  Virtiie  be  to  itself  no  small  Eeward,  and  Vice  in  a  great 
measure  its  own  Punishment,  we  have  a  solid  ground  to 
go  upon.  Slutftetbury,  Moralists,  ii.  §  3. 

To  do  good  for  its  own  sake  is  virtue,  to  do  it  for  some 
ulterior  end  or  object^  not  itself  good,  is  never  virtue;  and 
never  to  act  but  for  the  sake  of  an  end,  other  than  doing 
well  and  right,  is  the  mark  of  vice. 

F.  H.  Bradley,  Ethical  Studies,  p.  56. 

Hutoheson,  who  is  the  very  founder  in  modern  times  of 
the  doctrine  of "  a  moral  sense,"  and  who  has  defended  the 
disinterested  character  otvirtue  more  powerfully  than  per- 
haps any  other  moralist,  resolved  all  virtue  into  benevo- 
lence, or  the  pursuit  of  the  happiness  of  others ;  but  he 
maintained  that  the  excellence  and  obligation  of  benevo- 
lence are  revealed  to  us  by  "  a  moral  sense." 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  1. 1. 

3.  A  particular  moral  excellence :  as,  the  wr- 
tue  of  temperance  or  of  charity. 

For,  if  our  virtues 
Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  'twere  all  alike 
As  if  we  had  them  not.    Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  i.  1. 34. 
Being  a  Prince  so  full  of  Virtues,  ...  he  [the  Black 
Prince]  left  no  Place  for  any  Vice. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  127. 
The  viHuee  of  a  private  Christian  are  patience,  obedi- 
ence, submission,  and  the  like ;  but  those  of  a  magistrate, 
or  general,  or  a  king,  are  prudence,  counsel,  active  forti- 
tude, coercive  power,  awful  command,  and  the  exercise 
of  magnanimity  as  well  as  justice. 

Bryden,  Orig.  and  Prog,  of  Sature. 

Great  faults,  therefore,  may  grow  out  of  great  virtues  in 

excess.  Be  Quincey,  Style,  i. 

4.  Specifically,  female  purity;  chastity. 
Angelo  had  never  the  purpose  to  corrupt  her ;  only  he 

hath  made  an  essay  of  her  virtue. 

Shak.,  M.  forM.,  iii.  1. 164. 
Bast  I  believe  the  girl  has  virtue. 
Mar.  And  if  she  has,  I  should  be  the  last  man  in  the 
world  that  would  attempt  to  corrupt  it. 

Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  iv. 

5.  Any  good  quality,  merit,  or  admirable  fac- 
ulty. 

The  times  which  followed  the  Kestoration  peculiarly  re- 
quire that  unsparing  impartiality  which  is  his  [Hallam's] 
most  distinguishing  virtue. 

Macaulay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 

The  virtue  of  books  is  to  be  readable,  and  of  orators  to 
be  interesting.  Emerson,  Eloquence. 

6.  An  inherent  power;  a  property  oapahle  of 
producing  certain  effects ;  strength ;  force ;  ;po- 
tency;  efficacy;  influence,  especially  active  in- 
fluence, and  often  medicinal  efficacy. 

Zif  zou  lyke  to  knowe  the  Vertues  of  the  Dyamand  (as 

men  may  fynde  in  the  Lipidarye,  that  many  men  knowen 

noght),  I  schalle  telle  zou.       MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  169. 

This  Salomon  was  wise  and  knew  the  vertues  of  stones 

and  trees,  and  so  hee  knew  the  course  of  the  starres. 

Sir  T.  Malory,  Morte  d'Arthur,  III.  Ixxxvi. 
I  see  there 's  virtue  in  my  heavenly  words. 

Marlowe,  Faustus,  i.  S. 

Jesus,  immediately  knowing  that  virtue  had  gone  out 
of  him,  turned  liim  about  in  the  press,  and  said.  Who 
touched  my  clothes?  Mark  v.  ao. 

Your  If  is  the  only  peace-maker;  much  virtue  in  If. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  v.  4. 108. 

These  I  can  cure,  such  secret  virtue  lies 
In  herbs  appliM  by  a  virgin's  hand. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  i.  1. 

7.  One  of  the  orders  of  the  celestial  hierarchy. 
The  virtues  are  often  represented  in  art  as  an- 
gels in  complete  armor,  bearing  pennons  and 
battle-axes. 

Hear,  all  ye  angels,  progeny  of  light, 

Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers ! 

Hear  my  decree.  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  601. 

8t.  A  mighty  work;  a  miracle. 

Thanne  Jhesus  bigan  to  seye  repreef  to  citees  in  whlche 
ful  manye  vertues  of  him  weren  doon.  Wydif,  Mat.  xi.  20. 
By  virtue  of,  In  virtue  of,  by  or  through  the  power, 
force,  efficacy,  or  authority  of. 

By  verlu  of  the  auctorite  that  he  hath  of  the  chirche. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  21. 

The  king  then  assumed  the  power  in  virtue  of  his  pre- 
rogative. D.  Webster,  Speech,  March  10, 1818. 
Cardinal  virtues.  See  mr(2in<(2.— Material  vlrtuet. 
See  materioJ.— Moral  virtue.  See  7)M»-aJ.— Theological 
virtues,  the  three  virtues  faith,  hope,  and  charity.— The 
seven  chief  or  principal  virtues.  See  seven.— lo 
make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  to  do  as  if  from  incimation 
or  sense  of  duty  what  has  to  be  done  by  compulsion. 

However,  we  were  forced  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
and  humour  him,  for  it  was  neither  time  nor  place  to  be 
angry  with  the  Indians,  all  our  lives  lying  in  their  hand. 
Bampier,  Voyages,  1. 13. 

=Syn.  2.  Morals,  Ethics,  etc.  (see  moraiity);  probity,  in- 
tegrity, rectitude,  worth.  „  ,    t,    ., 
Virtued  (v6r'tud),  ffl.   [<  virtue  + -ed^.^  Endued 
with  power  or  virtue ;  efficacious. 

But  hath  the  virtu^d  steel  a  pow'r  to  move? 
Or  can  the  untouoh'd  needle  point  alike? 

.  Quarles,  Emblems,  v.  4. 
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virtuefy  (v6r'tu-fi),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  virtue- 
fied,  ppr.  virtuefying.  [<  virtue  +  -Jy.l  To 
give  virtue  to;  impart  the  quality  of  virtue  to. 
[Bare.] 

It  is  this  which  virtuefles  emotion,  even  though  there 
be  nothing  virtuous  which  is  not  voluntary. 

Chalmers,  Constitution  of  Man,  il.    (Encyc.  Bict.) 

virtueless  (ver'tu-les),  a.  [<  virtue  +  -less.^ 
Bestitute  of  virtue,  potency,  or  efBcacy ;  worth- 
less. 

And  these  digressive  things 
Are  such  as  you  may  well  endure,  since  (being  deriv'd 

from  kings. 
And  kings  not  poor  nor  virtueless")  you  cannot  hold  me  base, 
Hor  scorn  my  words,  which  oft,  though  true,  in  mean  men 
meet  disgrace.  Ch^man,  Iliad,  xiv.  107. 

Virtueless  she  wish'd  all  herbs  and  charms, 
Wherewith  false  men  increase  their  patients'  harms, 

Fairfax. 
On  the  right  hand  of  one  of  the  marines  of  Salvator,  in 
the  Pitti  palace,  there  is  a  passage  of  sea  reflecting  the 
sunrise,  which  is  thoroughly  good,  and  very  like  Turner ; 
the  rest  of  the  picture,  as  the  one  opposite  to  it,  utterly 
virtudess.  Ruskin,  MocL  Painters,  II.  v.  1. 

virtue-prooft  (v6r'tu-pr6f),  a.  Irresistible  in 
virtue. 

Novell 
She  needed,  virtue-proof;  no  thought  infirm 
Alter'd  her  cheek.  MUtan,  P.  L.,  v.  384. 

Tirtuosa  (vir-t§-o'sa),  n.;  pi.  virtuose  (-se). 
[It. :  see  vvrtuoso.'\    The  feminine  of  virtuoso. 

A  fine  concert,  in  which  La  Diamantina,  a  famous  vir- 
tuosa,  played  on  the  violin  divinely,  and  sung  angelically. 

Gray,  Letters,  I.  76. 

virtuose  (vir-t§-6s'),  o.  [<  It.  virtuoso:  see 
virtuoso.']    Same  as  virtuosie. 

Mme.  Carreno  is  essentially  a  viatuose  player,  and  it  was 
in  pieces  by  Liszt  that  she  astonished  her  audience. 

•  The  Academy,  May  17, 1890,  p.  346. 

virtuosi,  «.    Italian  plural  of  virtuoso. 
virtuosie  (vir-tij-o'sik),  a.     [<  virtuose  +  -«c.] 
Exhibiting  the  artistic  qualities  and  skill  of  a 
virtuoso.     [Rare.] 

Of  late  we  have  had  only  fugitive  pieces  of  the  romantic, 
and  even  virtuosie,  schools. 

The  Academy,  April  13, 1889,  p.  261. 

virtuosity  (vir-t6-os'i-ti),  n.  [<  virtuoso  + 
■^t/y.l  1.  Lovers  of  "the  elegant  arts  collec- 
tively; the  virtuosi. 

It  was  Zum  Oriinen  Ganse, .  .  .  where  all  the  Yirtw- 
osity  and  nearly  all  the  Intellect  of  the  place  assembled  of 
an  evening.  Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus,  i.  3. 

3.  In  the  fine  arts,  exceptional  skill;  highly 
cultivated  dexterity;  thorough  control  of  tech- 
nic.  Virtuosity  is  really  a  condition  to  the  highest  ar- 
tistic success,  since  it  means  a  complete  mastery  of  the 
materials  and  processes  at  the  artist's  disposal ;  but,  inas- 
much as  the  ready  use  of  materials  and  processes  is  often 
in  itself  wonderful  to  the  percipient,  virtuosity  is  often 
erroneously  cultivated  and  applauded  for  its  own  sake. 
The  term  is  especially  applied  to  music. 

In  this  [inlaid  work],  as  in  the  later  work  of  most  styles 
of  art,  mechanical  virtuosi^  .  .  .  was  beginning  to  usurp 
the  place  of  originality  and  purity  of  design. 

B.  C.  M.  Birdwood,  Indian  Arts,  n.  44. 

This  gave  to  both  performers  a  legitimate  opportunity 
of  displaying  their  virtuosity. 

The  Academy,  June  15, 1889,  p.  420. 

Brilliancy  of  technique  is  now  the  property  of  nearly 
every  public  performer,  and  instrumental  music  is  being 
threatened  by  that  decadence  which  all  art  history  proves 
is  the  constant  companion  of  virtuosity. 

The  Century,  XXXV.  2. 

virtuoso  (vir-to-6's6),  m. ;  pi.  virtuosos,  virtuosi 
(-soz,  -si).  [=  F.  virtuose,  <  It.  virtuoso,  a  vir- 
tuoso, lit.  one  who  is  excellent,  i.  e.  excels  in 
taste :  see  virtuous.]  If.  An  experimental  phi- 
losopher; a  student  of  things  by  direct  obser- 
vation. Boyle. — 2.  One  who  has  an  instructed 
appreciation  of  artistic  excellence;  a  person 
skilled  in  or  having  a  critical  taste  for  any  of  the 
elegant  arts,  as  painting,  sculpture,  etc. ;  one 
having  special  knowledge  or  skill  in  antiqui- 
ties, curiosities,  and  the  like. 
The  Italians  call  a  man  a  virtuoso  who  loves  the  noble 

arts  and  is  a  critic  in  them.  

Bryden,  On  Dnfresnoy  s  Art  of  Paintmg. 

Our  host .  .  .  had  been  a  Colonel  in  France ;  .  .  .  was 
a  true  old  blade,  and  had  been  a  very  curious  virtuoso,  as 
we  found  by  a  handsome  collection  of  books,  medals,  .  .  . 
and  other  antiquities.  Evelyn,  Diary,  March  23, 1646. 

Nothing  can  be  pleasanter  than  to  see  a  circle  of  these 
virtuosos  about  a  cabinet  of  medals,  descanting  upon  the 
value,  rarity,  and  autheuHcalness  of  the  several  pieces 
that  lie  before  them.  Addison,  Ancient  Medals,  i. 

If  this  virtuoso  excels  in  one  thing  more  than  another, 
it  is  in  canes.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  142. 

His  house,  indeed,  would  not  much  attract  the  admira- 
tion of  the  virtuoso.  He  built  it  himself,  and  it  is  remark- 
able only  for  its  plainness.  Fielding,  Amelia,  iii.  12. 

3.  One  who  is  a  master  of  the  mechanical 
part  of  a  fine  art,  especially  music,  and  who 
makes  display  of  his  dexterity.  See  virtu- 
osity, 2. 
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The  virtuoso  afterwards  exhibited  his  marvellous  exe- 
cution in  solos  by  Paganini  and  Wieniawski. 

TAc  Academy,  June  1, 1889,  p.  386. 

virtuosoship  (vir-tQ-6'so-ship),  n.  [<  virtuoso 
+  -ship.]  The  occupation  or  pursuits  of  a  vir- 
tuoso.   Bp.  Hurd. 

virtuous  (v6r'tu-us),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ver- 
tuous;  <  ME.  virtuous,  <  OP.  vertvaus,  vertvsux, 
P.  vertueux  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  virtuoso,  virtuous,  ex- 
cellent, effective,  efficacious,  <  LL.  virtuosus, 
good,  virtuous,  <  L.  virtus,  excellence,  virtue; 
see  virtue.]  If.  Having  or  exhibiting  manly 
strength  and  courage;  valorous;  brave;  gal- 
lant. 

Neuertheles  whan  Merlin  saugh  the  Saisnes  so  vertouse, 
he  aacride  the  Isynge Ban :  "Sir, what  doye now?  ye  myght 
haue  hem  putte  oute  of  the  place  longe  seth,  ilor  ye  be 
moo  peple  be  that  oon  half  than  thi  be." 

MerUn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  B95. 
Must  all  men  that  are  virtwms 
Think  suddenly  to  match  themselves  with  me? 
I  conquer'd  him,  and  bravely ;  did  I  not? 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  King  and  No  King,  i.  1. 

2.  Possessed  of  or  exhibiting  virtue ;  morally 
good;  acting  in  conformity  with  right;  dis- 
charging moral  duties  and  obligations,  and  ab- 
staining from  immoral  practices :  as,  a  virtuous 
man. 

A  Man  of  excellent  Parts  of  Body,  and  of  no  less  En- 
dowments of  Mind ;  valiant  and  witty ;  to  which  if  we 
might  add  vertuoits,  he  had  been  compleat. 

foArer,  Chronicles,  p.  107. 

It  is  the  interest  of  the  world  that  virtuous  men  should 
attain  to  greatness,  because  it  gives  them  the  power  of  do- 
ing good.  Bryden,  Amboyna,  Ded. 

A  virtuous  mind  cannot  long  esteem  a  base  one. 

Hamilton,  To  Miss  Schuyler  (Works,  1. 187). 

Indeed,  as  Aristotle  says,  our  idea  of  a  virtuous  man  in- 
cludes the  characteristic  that  he  takes  pleasure  in  doing 
virtuous  actions.    H.  Sidgunek,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  32. 

3.  Being  in  conformity  to  the  moral  or  divine 
law:  as,  a  virtuous  deed;  a  virtuous  life. 

If  what  we  call  virtue  be  only  virtuous  because  it  is  use- 
ful, it  can  only  be  virtuous  when  it  is  usefuL 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  45. 

The  beauty  of  a  virtuovs  action  may  be  explained  as  con- 
sisting in  ite  relation  to  the  virtuous  character  in  which  it 
has  its  source,  or  to  the  other  acts  of  a  virtwms  life,  or  to 
the  general  condition  of  a  virtuous  state  of  society. 

Fowler,  Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson,  p.  67. 
If  there  is  any  virtutms  action  performed  at  any  time, 
that  in  it  which  constitutes  it  virtuous  is  the  motive  of 
universal  love  which  is  its  impelling  4orce. 

Bmiotheca  Sacra,  XLVII.  570. 

4.  Chaste;  pure;  modest. 

Mistress  Ford,  .  .  .  the  modest  wife,  the  virtuous  crea- 
ture, that  hath  the  jealous  fool  to  her  husband. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  2. 136. 

Her  beauty  was  beyond  compare, 
She  was  both  virtuous  and  fair. 

The  Suffolk  Mirade  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  218). 

5t.  Efficacious  by. inherent  qualities;  having 
singular  or  eminent  properties  or  powers ;  po- 
tent; effective. 

Ther  nas  no  man  nowhere  so  veHuous  ; 
He  was  the  beste  beggere  in  his  hous. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  251. 
This  prinytee  is  so  vertuous  that  the  vertu  therof  may 
not  al  be  declarid. 

Book  <if  Quirtte  Essence  (ed.  FurnivaU),  p.  8. 
Culling  from  every  flower 
The  virtuous  sweets.     Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  5.  76. 
The  ladies  sought  around 
For  virtuous  herbs,  which,  gather'd  from  the  ground. 
They  squeez'd  the  juice  and  cooling  ointment  made. 

Bryden,  Flower  and  Leaf,  1.  418. 
=Syn.  2  and  3.  Upright,  exemplary,  worthy,  righteous. 
See  WAirality. 

virtuously  (ver'tn-us-li),  adv.    In  a  virtuous 
manner ;  in  conformity  with  the  moral  law  or 
with  duty;  chastely;  honorably. 
The  gods  are  my  witnesses  I  desire  to  do  virtumisly. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

I  knew  you  lov'd  her,  virtiiously  you  lov'd  her. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Enight  of  Malta,  ii.  2. 

And  111  be  your  true  servant. 
Ever  from  this  hour  virtuously  to  love  you, 
Chastely  and  modestly  to  look  upon  you. 

Fletcher,  Kule  a  Wife,  v.  6. 

virtuousness  (ver'Jti-us-nes),  ».  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  vertuousnes ;  <  virtuous  +  -ness.]  The 
state  or  character  of  being  virtuous. 

Polemon  .  .  .  from  thensforthebecam  a  Phi'er  [philoso- 
pher] of  singular  gravitee,  of  incomparable  sobrenes,  of 
moste  constante  vertuousnes,  and  so  contynued  all  his  lit 
aftir.  Udall  (Ellis's  Lit.  Letters,  p.  6). 

Theloveof  Britomart, .  .  .  the  vertuousnes  otBelphoibe. 
Spenser,  To  Ealeigh.    Prefix  to  F,  Q. 

virulence  (vir'6-lens),  n.  [<  F.  virulence  =  Sp. 
Pg.  viruleneia  =  It.  virulenea,  <  LL.  virulentia, 
an  offensive  odor,  <  L.  virulentus,  full  of  poison : 
see  virulent.]  The  quality  of  being  virulent,  or 
charged  with  virus,  (o)  The  cjuality  or  property  of 
being  extremely  acrimonious  or  poisonous:  as,  the  viru- 
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lence  of  the  cobra's  venom,  (b)  Acrimony  of  temper ;  ex- 
treme bitterness  or  malignity ;  rancor. 

Among  all  sets  of  authors  there  are  none  who  draw  upon 
themselves  more  displeasure  than  those  who  deal  in  po- 
litical matters— which  indeed  is  very  often  too  justly  in- 
curred, considering  that  spirit  of  rancour  and  vinumee 
with  which  works  of  this  nature  generally  abound. 

Addison,  Freeholder,  No.  40. 
The  vindence  theologians  will  display  towards  those 
who  diif er  from  them  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  degree 
in  which  the  dogmatic  side  of  their  system  is  developed. 
Lecky,  Rationalism,  n.  39. 
=Syn.  (a)  Foisononsness,  venom,  deadliness.     (5)  As- 
perity, Harahneis.    See  acrimony. 
ViralenCTt  (vir'§-len-si),  n.    [<  virulence  (see 
-oy)-l    Same  as  virulence. 
The  vinUency  of  their  calumnies. 

B.  Jonson,  Discoveries, 

■virulent  (vir'Went),  a.  [<  F,  virulent  =  Sp. 
Pg,  It,  virulentOf'i  L.  virulentus,  full  of  poison, 
<  virus,  poison:  see  virus.']  1.  Full  of  virus; 
extremely  poisonous  or  venomous. 

A  contagions  disorder,  rendered  more  virulent  by  un- 
cleanness.  Scott. 

Her  elfin  blood  in  madness  ran. 
Her  mouth  foamed,  and  the  grass,  therewith  besprent, 
Withered  at  dew  so  sweet  and  virulent.   Keate,  Lamia,  L 

2,  Due  to  tke  action  of  a  virus :  as,  a  virulent  in- 
oculation,— 3,  Very  bitter  or  spiteful;  malig- 
nant :  as,  a  virulent  invective ;  a  virulent  Ubel. 

Ep.  Fell,  ...  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Wood's  "His- 
tory of  the  University  of  Oxford,"  had  converted  eulogium 
into  the  most  virulent  abuse. 

I.  D'laraeli,  Quarrels  of  Authors,  p.  294. 
He  had  a  virulent  feeling  against  the  respectable  shop- 
keeping  class,  and  .  .  ;  nothing  was  likely  to  be  more  con- 
genial to  him  than  the  gutting  of  retailers'  shops. 

George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xlvL 

Virulent  bubo,  a  suppurating  bubo  accompanying  chan- 
croid. ^Syn,  3.  Acrimonious,  bitter.    &ee  acrimony. 
vinilentedt  (vir'e-len-ted),  a.    [<  virulent  + 
-edS.]    Filled  widi  poison. 

For,  they  say,  certain  spirits  vindented  from  the  inward 
humour,  darted  on  the  object,  convey  a  venom  where  they 
point  and  fix.  Feltha/m,  Resolves,  ii.  66, 

virulently  (vir'§-lent-li),  adv.  In  a  virulent 
manner;  with  ma^gnant  activity;  with  bitter 
spite  or  severity. 

viroliferous  (vir-o-lif'e-rus),  a.  [<  Ij,  virul(enr- 
tus),  virulent,  -I-  ferre  =  B.  &eari,]  Containing 
a  specific  virus, 

■virus  (vi'rus),  n.  [=  F,  virus  =  Sp,  virus  =  Pg, 
virus,  <  L.  virus,' a,  slime,  poison,  slimy  liquid, 
venom,  an  offensive  odor,  a  sharp  taste,  =  Gr, 
I6g  (for  *Fia6g),  poison,  =  Skt.  visha,  poison,  = 
Ir.  ^,  poison,]  1.  The  eontagium  of  an  infec- 
tious disease ;  a  poison  produced  in  the  body  of 
one  suffering  from  a  contagious  disease,  and 
capable  of  exciting  the  same  disease  when  in- 
troduced into  another  person  by  inoculation. 

Virus  differs  from  venom  in  the  latter  being  a  secre- 
tion natural  to  certain  animals,  whilst  the  former  is  always 
the  result  of  a  morbid  process — a  morbid  poison. 

Dunglison,  Med.  Diet, 

Hence — 2.  Figuratively,  that  which  causes  a 
degraded  mental  or  moral  state:  moral  or  in- 
tellectual poison :  as,  the  virus  of  sensuality. 

Whilst  the  virus  of  depravity  exists  in  one  part  of  the 
body  politic,  no  other  pfui:  can  remain  healthy. 

B.  fencer.  Social  Statics,  p.  256. 

3,  Figuratively,  virulence ;  extreme  acrimony 
or  bitterness ;  malignity — Attenuated  virus,  vi- 
rus which  has  been  reduced  in  potency  by  means  of  suc- 
cessive inoculations  in  animals  or  by  culture. — Human- 
ized virus,  vaccine  virus  modified  by  passage  through  a 
human  being.— Vacdne  Virus.    Same  as  vaccine. 

vis^t,  n.  [ME.  also  vise,  <  OF.  vis,  F.  vis,  look, 
face,  <  L.  visus,  a  look,  vision :  see  visage.]  Vi- 
sion; sight;  appearance. 

Thare-f  ore  we  may  noghte  haf  e  the  vis  of  His  luf  e  here 
in  fulfilling.     Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  34. 

•vis^t,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  vise\ 

vis^  (vis),  n.  [L.,  pi,  vires,  strength,  force,  en- 
ergy, might,  hostile  force,  violence,  =  Gr,  Ig 
(orig.  *Rf),  sinew,  force.  From  this  source  are 
ult,  E.  vim,  violate,  violent,  etc.]  Force.  The 
term  has  been  used  in  dynamics,  but  generally  without 
definite  meaning,  embodying  vague  ideas  dating  from  the 
seventeenth  century.— The  principle  Of  vlB  viva,  the 
principle  that,  when  only  positional  forces  are  consid- 
ered, any  changes  in  the  vis  viva  of  a  system  depend  only 
on  the  initial  and  final  situations  of  the  particles.— Vis 
conaeirvatrix.  Same  as  vis  medicatrix  natural. — Vis 
formativa,  plastic  force.— Vis  inertia,  (a)  in  mecJL, 
same  as  inertia,  2.  Hence — (6)  Moral  indisposition  to 
commit  one's  self  to  an  energetic  line  of  action ;  mental 
sluggishness.— Vis  medicatriX  naturse,  in  med.,  the  re- 
medial power  of  nature ;  the  natural  tendency  of  a  patient 
to  get  well  without  medicine.— Vis  mprtua,  dead  force; 
a  striving  toward  motion.- Vis  motlva,  moving  force; 
the  power  of  a  moving  body  to  produce  mechanical  effect. 
—Vis  nervosa,  nervous  force;  the  peculiar  power  or 
property  of  nerves  of  conveying  either  motor  or  sensory 
impressions. — Vis  primitiva,  a  certain  original  power 
which  constitutes  a  body,  and  makes  it  something  more 
than  a  mere  movable  place. — Via  vitSB  or  via  vltallB, 
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vital  force. — Vis  viva,  in  older  writers,  the  mass  into 
the  square  of  the  velocity,  or  the  measure  of  the  mass 
multiplied  by  the  square  of  that  of  the  velocity :  but  re- 
cent writers  frequently  use  the  phrase  to  denote  one  half 
of  the  above  quantity.  The  tenn  was  invented  by  Leib- 
nitz. Also  c^ed  active  01  living  force. 
visage  (viz'aj),  n.  [<  ME,  visage,  <  OF,  (and 
F.)  visage  =  Sp.  visaje  =  Pg.  visagem  =  Olt,  vi- 
saggio,  <  ML,  as  if  *visaticum,  <  L,  visits,  a  look, 
vision,  <  videre,  pp,  visus,  see :  see  vision,  and  cf , 
vis^.]  The  face,  countenance,  or  look  of  a  per- 
son or  an  animal :  chiefly  applied  to  human  be- 
ings ;  hence,  in  general,  appearance ;  aspect, 

Thei  lyen  alle  in  the  Watre,  saC  the  visage,  tor  the  gret 
hete  that  there  is.  MandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  163, 

Of  his  visage  children  were  af  erd. 

CMucer,  Qen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  628. 
His  visage  was  so  marred,  more  than  any  man. 

Isa.  liL  14. 
As  he  draws  back  bom  the  door,  an  all-comprehensive 
benignity  blazes  from  his  visage. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  viiL 
=Syn.  CountenaTUie,  ete.    See  facel. 
■Visagef  (viz'aj),  v.  t.     [<  ME,  visagen;  <  visage, 
m.]     1.  To  face;  confront;  brave. 

Al  hadde  man  seyn  a  tbyng  with  both  hise  eyen, 
Yit  shul  we  wommen  visage  it  hardily. 

Chaucer,  Merchant's  Tale,  L  1029. 

2.  To  put  a  (certain)  face  upon ;  make  (a  thing) 
appear  in  a  (certain)  fashion. 

But,  Sir,  my  Lord  was  with  the  Eynge,  and  he  vesaged 
so  the  mater  that  alle  the  Eynges  howshold  was  and  is 
af  erd  ryght  sore.  Paston  Letters,  1. 150. 

visaged  (viz'ajd),  a.  [<  visage  +  -ed^.]  Hav- 
ing a  visage  or  countenance  of  a  kind  specified, 

Arclte  is  gently  visag'd. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  T.  3. 

■visardt,  n.  and  v.    An  obsolete  form  of  vizor. 

vis-k-vis  (vez'a-ve'),  adv.  and  a.  [P,:  vis,  face, 
visage  (<  L.  visus,  look);  d,  to;  »»s,  visage,  face,] 
In  a  position  facing  one  another;  standing  or 
sitting  face  to  face.— vis-^-vis  harpsichord.  See 
Tiarpsicnord. 

vis-a-vis  (vez'a-ve'),  n.  [<  vis-d^Bis,  adv.]  1, 
One  who  or  that  which  is  opposite  to,  or  face 
to  face  with,  another:  used  especially  of  one 
person  who  faces  another  in  certain  dances. 

Miss  Blanche  was  indeed  the  vis-d-vis  of  Miss  Laura, 
.  ,  .  and  talked  to  her  when  they  met  during  the  quad- 
rille evolutions.  Thackeray,  Pendennis,  xxvl. 

2.  A  light  carriage  for  two  or  four  persons,  who 
are  seated  facing  each  other;  in  general,  any 
vehicle  in  which  the  seats  are  arranged  so  that 
the  occupants  sit  face  to  face;  specifically, 
same  as  soddble,  1. — 3.  A  kind  of  couch :  same 
as  sociable,  3. 

Could  the  stage  be  a  large  vis-d-vis, 

Reserved  for  the  polished  and  greatj 
Where  each  happy  lover  might  see 
The  nymph  he  adores  t€te-k-t6te. 

H.  Smith,  Rejected  Addresses,  xi. 

Viscacha,  Vizcacba  (vis-,  viz-kach'a),  n.  [Also 
biscacha,  Tnzcacha,  vischacha,  vishateha,  etc. ;  = 
P.  viscague,  <  Amer.  Sp.  viscadha,  bizcaeha,  prob. 
of  Peruv.  origin.]  A  South  American  rodent 
mammal,  of  the  family  CMnchillidse  and  genus 
Lagostomus,  L.  trUshodactylas,  inhabiting  the 
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visceral  (■vis'e-ral),  a.  [=  F.  viseSral;  as  vis- 
cera +  -al.]  "  1"  Of  or  pertaining^  to  the  vis- 
cera ;  having  the  character  of  a  viscus ;  form- 
ing or  containing  viscera ;  interior  or  intestinal, 
as  a  part  or  organ  of  the  body;  splanchnic: 
as,  visceral  anatomy;  a  visceral  ca'vity;  visceral 
disease;  the  visceral  loop  of  the  nerves  of  a 
moUusk;  the  visceral  as  distinguished  from  the 
reflected  or  parietal  layer  of  a  serous  mem- 
brane. 

Love  is  of  all  other  the  inmost  and  most  visceral  affec- 
tion ;  and  therefore  called  by  the  apostle  "Bowels  of 
xioye."  £p.  MeynMs,  The  Passions,  xl 

To  begin  with,  every  sensation  of  the  skin  and  every 
visceral  sensation  seems  to  derive  from  its  topographic 
seat  a  peculiar  shade  of  feeling,  which  it  would  not  have 
in  another  place.        W.  James,  Prin.  of  Psychol,  II.  166. 

2.  Belonging  to  or  situated  on  that  side  of 
the  body  of  a  vertebrate  which  contains  the 
viscera  of  the  thorax;  abdominal;  ventral  or 
hemal,  as  distinguished  from  dorsal  or  neural. 
—Visceral  anatomy.  Same  as  epJancAnotamv.— Vis- 
ceral arches,  certain  folds  or  thickenings  of  the  walls 
of  the  embryo  in  the  region  of  the  neck,  extending  trans- 
versely, and  ultimately  uniting  in  front  in  the  middle  line ; 


Viscacha  {Lagostomus  trUkodactj/tus). 

pampas,  and  playing  there  the  same  part  in  the 
fauna  that  is  taken  in  North  America  by  the 
prairie-dogs  and  other  spermophiles.  it  is  of 
stout  form,  and  about  2  feet  long ;  the  colors  are  varied, 
especially  on  the  face,  giving  a  harlequin  visage.  Its  bur- 
rows are  so  numerous  as  to  constitute  a  danger  to  travel, 
especially  at  night,  the  holes  being  so  deep  that  a  horse 
is  almost  certain  to  fall  if  he  steps  m  one.  The  skins  are 
valued  for  their  fur.— Alpine  VlBcacha,  ta^i/um  cu- 
vieri.    See  La^iwm,  and  cut  under  rabbit-sguirrel. 

■viscachera  (vis-ka-cha'ra),  n.  [Amer.  Sp.,  < 
viscacha,  q.  v.]  A  ■village  or  settlement  of  vis- 
cachas,  resembling  a  prairie-dog  to'wn. 

Viscese  (vis'e-e),  re.  pi.  [NL.  (Bentham  and 
Hooker,  1880),  <  Viscum  +  -ese.]  A  tribe  of  apet- 
alous  plants,  of  the  order  Loranthaceee.  It  is  char- 
acterized by  unisexual  flowers  with  a  simple  perianth,  t^e 
calyx  without  any  conspicuous  margin.  It  includes  13 
genera  (or  all  in  the  order  but  two),  of  which  Viscum,  the 
mistletoe,  is  the  type ;  two  of  the  others,  Arceut}tobium  and 
Pkoradendron,  include  the  American  mistletoes. 

■viscera,  n.     Plural  of  viscus.  t 

viscerad  (-ns'e-rad),  adv.  [<  viscera  +  -ad^.] 
Toward  the  viscera;  hemad;  ventrad. 


Head  of  Emt>nro  Chick  at  third  (Q,  fbulth  iD),  fifth  (£),  and 
sixth  iF"!  days  of  incubation,  showing  development  of  z,  z,  3, 4, 5,  the 
visceral  arches ;  C,  A  £.  side  views ;  J^,  under  view ;  //,  /I/,  second 
and  third  cerebral  vesicles;  i°,  vesicle  of  cerebral  hemisphere;  i^ 
vesicle  of  third  ventricle ;  y,  yi/,  Vltl.  fifth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
cranial  nerves ;  a,  eye ;  b,  ear ;  d,  iofundibulum  ;  e,  pineal  body ;  J, 
protovertebrse ;  g,  olfactory  organs;  h,  notochord;  k,  nasal  process; 
I,  maxillarjr  process ;  x,  first  visceral  cleft  or  slit.  The  mouth,  in  ad- 
vance of  z,  is  best  seen  in  fig.  F,  bounded  by  fc,  I,  and  i. 

branchial,  hyoidean,  mandibular,  and  maxillary  archer 
the  last  three  persistent  and  modified  into  hyoidean, 
mandibular,  and  maxillary  parts,  the  first  persistent  only 
in  branchiate  vertebrates,  where  they  become  t^e  gill- 
arches.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  first  branchial  arch  per- 
sists in  higher  vertebrates.  In  man  it  is  found  in  the 
greater  comu  of  the  byoid  bone.  See  thifrahyaii,  and 
cuts  under  cerebral  and  frornltamasal. — Visceral  aura, 
premonitory  symptoms  of  an  epileptic  attack,  consisting 
in  sensations  of  various  kinds  referred  to  the  abdominal 
region.— Visceral  cavity,  that  cavity  of  the  body  which  ' 
contains  the  viscera;  the  subvertebral  or  splanchnic 
cavity;  the  body-cavity,  formed  by  the  splitting  of  the 
mesoblast  between  the  somatopleure  and  the  splanchno- 
pleure;  the  coeloma.— ■Visceral  clefts,  pharyngeal  slits 
(see  pharyngeal:).  See  slii,,  ».,  5.— Visceral  CIlsiB,  vio- 
lent spasmodic  pain  in  one  of  the  abdominal  organs,  oc- 
curring in  locomotor  ataxia.— Visceral  hump,  visceral 
dome,  in  mollusks,  the  heap  of  viscera  which  makes  a 

Srominence  of  the  dorsal  region ;  the  cupoUu — Visceral 
iversion.  Same  as  tranxpoiHion  of  the  viscera.  See 
«ran«)i»itu»i.— Visceral  lamlnn.  See  ioTmna.- ■Vis- 
ceral loop,  in  mollusks,  the  loop,  twist,  or  turn  of  the 
viscera  or  of  their  nerves.  See  cut  under  Puhnmiata. 
—Visceral  nervous  system,  the  subvertebral  or  sym- 
pathetic  system  of  nerves Visceral  pleonu     See 

pleural.— Viaceiral  skeleton,  the  skeleton  of  the  vis- 
cerid  arches.— Visceral  slit.  Same  as  visceral  deft— 
Visceral  tube,  the  visceral  cavity,  especially  when 
tubular,  or,  in  an  early  state  of  the  embryo,  when  it  is 
comparable  to  the  neural  tube  that  contains  the  spinal 
cord, 

visceralgia  (■vis-e-ral'ji-S),  n.  [<  NL,  viscera  + 
Gr.  dXyof,  pain.]  Neuralgia  of  one  of  the  ab- 
dominal viscera,  especially  the  intestine ;  en- 
teralgia. 

viscerate  (vis'e-rat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  visce- 
rated, ppr.  viscerating.  [<  viscera  +  -ate^.  Cf . 
L.  visceratio{n-),  a  public  distribution  of  flesh 
or  meat.]    To  eviscerate  or  disembowel. 

viscericardiac(vis*e-ri-kax'di-ak),  a.  [<fMcm- 
cardium  +  -ac.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  -vis- 
cericardium;  -viseeripericardial, 

Viscericardium  (vis'e-ri-kar'di-um),  n. ;  pi.  vis- 
cericardia  C-a).  [Nt".,  <  L,  viscera,  viscera,  + 
Gr,  Kapdia,  heart,]  The  viseeripericardial  sac, 
or  peculiar  pericardium  of  a  eephalopod. 

viscerimotor  (vis's-ri-mo'tor),  a.  [<  L,  viscera, 
viscera,  -I-  LL.  motor,  mover.]  Innervating  vis- 
cera, as  a  motor  nerve ;  conveying  motor  influ- 
ence to  any  viscus,  as  either  a  cerebrospinal 
or  a  sympathetic  nerve.    Also  visceromotor. 


Tisceripericaxdial 

Tisceripericardial  (vis*e-ri-per-i-kar'di-al),  a. 
[<  li.  viscera,  viscera,  +  perieardivm,  pericar- 
dium.] Common  to  the  pericardium  and  other 
viscera:  as,  the  peculiar  viscmpericard/ial  sac 
of  cephalopods.  Also  viaeeropericardial.  E.  B. 
Lankester. 

visceromotor  (vis'e-ro-m6''t9r),  a.  Same  as 
viscerimotor. 

Viacero-motor  nerves :  seen  to  arise  from  both  sympa- 
thetic and  lumbo-sacral  plexus  lor  distribution  to  the 
pelvic  viscera. 

Hmdey  and  Martin,  Elementary  Biology,  p.  108. 

Tisceropericardial  (vis'e-ro-per-i-kar'di-al),  a. 
Same  as  visceripericardial. 

The  vitcero-pericardial  sac  of  the  Dibranchs  is  very  large 
also,  and  extends  into  the  dorsal  region. 

Emsye.  Brit.,  XVI.  677. 

visceropleural  (vis"e-ro-pl6'ral),  a.  [<  L.  vis- 
cera, viscera,  +  'Nlil'plev/ra.']  "  Same  ajspleuro- 
visceral. 

visceroskeletal  (vis'''e-ro-skel'e-tal),  a.  [<  L. 
viscera,  viscera,  +  NL.  skeleton.'l'  Pertaining 
to  the  visceral  skeleton,  or,  more  generally,  to 
the  framework  of  the  body  on  the  visceral  side ; 
hypaxial  or  subvertebral,  as  a  part  of  the  skele- 
ton ;  splanehnoskeletal. 

viscid  (vis'id),  a.  [<  LL.  visddus,  clammy, 
sticky,  <  L.  viscum,  bird-lime,  anything  stickjr; 
see  viscum.']  Sticky;  having  a  sticky  or  gluti- 
nous consistency ;  produced  by  or  covered  by  a 
tenacious  coating  or  secretion.     Blount,  1670. 

viscidity  (vi-sid'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  visddite;  as 
viscid  T  ■4ty.'\  1 "  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
viscid;  glutiuousness ;  tenacity;  stickiness. 
Arhuthnot,  Aliments,  i. —  2.  A  glutinous  con- 
cretion.    [Bare.] 

Catharticks  of  mercurials  precipitate  the  meeHitwi  by 
their  stypticity.  Mayer.    (Johnson.) 

viscin  (vis'in),  n.  [<  L.  viscum,  bird-lime,  -I- 
-»»2.]  A  sticky  substance,  one  of  the  compo- 
nents of  bird-lime,  derived  from  mistletoe. 

viscometer  (vis-kom'e-t6r),  n.  [<  L.  viscum, 
bird-lime,  +  Gr.  /xirpov,  measure.]  Same  as 
viscosimeter, 

viscometry  (vis-kom'e-tri),  n.  [As  viscometer 
+  -2/8.]  The  measurement  of  the  viscosity  of 
liquids. 

viscosimeter  (vis-ko-sim'e-t6r),  n.  [Irreg.  <  LL. 
viscosus,  viscous,  -I-  Grr.  jiirpov,  measure.]  An 
apparatus  for  measuring  the  viscosity  of  vari- 
ous liquids,  as  oils.    Also  viscometer. 

viscosimetric  (vis"ko-si-met'rik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  viscosimeter. 

viscosimetrical  (vis"k9-Bi-met'ri-kal),  a.  Same 
as  viscosimetric. 

viscosity  (vis-kos'i-ti),  n. ;  pi.  viscosities  (-tiz). 
[<  F.  viscositS  =  8p.  viscosidad  =  Pg.  viscosi- 
dade  =  It.  viscositA,  <  LL.  as  if  *viscosita{t-)s,  < 
viscosus,  viscous:  see  viscous.]  1.  The  state  or 
property  of  being  viscous ;  the  quality  of  flow- 
ing slowly,  as  pitch  or  castor-oil.  Such  liquids 
are  commonly  sticky,  but  this  is  no  part  of  the 
viscosity. 

Sub.  And  what's  your  mercury? 
Face.  A  very  fugitive ;  he  will  be  gone,  sir. 
Sub.  How  IcnOw  you  him  7 
Face.  By  his  vUco»ity, 
His  oleosity,  and  his  suscitability. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  1. 

2.  In  physics,,  internal  friction,  a  resistance 
to  the  motion  of  the  molecules  of  a  fluid  body 
among  themselves :  opposed  to  mobility.  Thus, 
the  viscosity  of  such  liquids  as  pitch  and  s][rup  is  very 
great  as  compared  with  that  of  a  mohile  liquid  like  alco- 
hol. A  slow  continuous  change  of  the  shape  of  solids  or 
semisolids  under  the  action  of  gravity  or  external  force 
is  also,  by  extension  of  the  name,  called  viscosity:  as,  the 
viscosity  of  ice.  Viscosity  is  proportional  to  the  relative 
velocity  of  strata  at  a  unit  distance.  The  viscosity  of 
gases  and  vapors  is  due  to  the  molecules  shooting  from 
one  stratum  to  another  carrying  their  vis  viva  with  them. 
The  viscosity  of  liquids  arises  from  an  entirely  different 
cause,  namely,  from  the  mutual  attractions  of  the  mole- 
cules, and  is  diminished  by  the  effect  of  the  wandering 
of  the  molecules.  Consequently,  the  viscosity  of  gases 
increases  while  that  of  liquids  diminishes  as  the  temper- 
ature is  raised. 

Hence,  if  we  attempt  to  cause  one  stratum  of  gas  to 
pass  over  another  in  parallel  planes,  we  experience  a  re- 
sistance due  to  the  Interchange  of  molecules  between  the 
portions  of  gas  separated  by  the  plane.  This  is  in  some 
respects  analogous  to  sliding  friction  between  solid  bod- 
ies, and  is  called  by  German  writers  the  "  friction  "  (Rei- 
bung),  by  Maxwell  and  others  the  "viscosity"  of  the  gas. 
Mneyc.  Brit,  XVI.  619. 

The  viscosity  of  liquids  presents  a  certain  analogy  with 
the  malleability  of  solids. 

W.  A.  Miller,  Elem.  of  Ghem.,  §  45. 

3.  A  glutinous  or  viscous  body. 
Drops  of  syrups,  oil,  and  seminal  viscosities. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iL  4. 

Dynamical  coefficient  of  viscoBlty,  kinetic  coefB.- 
dent  of  TiBcosity,  also  dynamic  viscosity.   See  co- 
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e^cj^t.— Magnetic  viscosity,  that  property  of  a  mag- 
netic medium  which  causes  changes  of  magnetization  to 
lag  behind  the  change  of  effective  magnetomotive  force. 
viscount  (vi'kount),  n.  [Formerly  vicount  (the 
s  being  a  later  insertion  in  imitation  of  the  F.) ; 

<  ME.  vicounte,  viconte,  <  OF.  vicortte,  visconte, 
F.  vieomte,  <  ML.  vicecomes  (-comit-),  <  L.  vice, 
in  place  of  (see  vice-),  +  comes,  a  companion: 
see  couni^.]  1.  Formerly,  an  officer  who  acted 
as  deputy  of  a  count  or  earl  in  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  county;  the  sheriff  of  a 
county. 

Vic&unt,  alias  Viscmmt  (vice-comes)  cometh  of  the 
French,  .  .  .  and  signifleth  with  us  as  much  as  sheriffe. 
Betweene  which  two  words  I  find  no  difference,  but  that 
the  one  cometh  from  our  conquerours  the  Normans,  and 
the  other  from  our  anncestors  the  Saxons.     Cowell,  1637. 

2.  A  degree  or  title  of  nobility  next  in  rank  be- 
low that  of  earl,  and  immediately  above  that  of 
baron,  it  is  the  most  recently  established  English  title, 
having  been  first  conferred  by  letters  patent  on  John, 
sixth  Baron  Beaumont,  by  Henry  VI.,  in  1440.  In  Great 
Britain  the  title  is  frequently  attached  to  an  earldom  as 
a  second  title,  and  is  by  courtesy  held  by  the  eldest  son 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  father.  The  coronet  of  a  vis- 
count of  England  is  composed  of  a  circle  of  gold,  chased, 
having  on  the  edge  twelve,  fourteen,  or  sixteen  pearls ; 
the  cap  is  of  crimson  velvet,  turned  up  with  ermine,  and 
closed  at  the  top  with  a  rich  tassel  of  gold.  See  cut 
under  coronet. 

A  viscounts  Eldest  sonn  is  no  Lord,  nor  no  other  of  his 
sonns,  nor  none  of  his  daughter[s]  ladyes. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  28. 

viscountcy  (vi'kount-si),  n.  [<  viscoumt  +  -ey.] 
The  rank  or  dignity  of  a  viscount. 

The  Barony  of  Dacre  (not  Dacres)  and  the  Viscountcy  of 
Howard  of  Morpeth  were  conferred  by  Oliver  Cromwell  on 
Charles  Howard.  JT.  and  Q.,  7th  ser. ,  V.  446. 

viscountess  (vi'koun-tes),  n.  [<  OP.  vicom- 
tesse;  as  viscount  -h  -ess.]  1.  A  peeress  in 
rank  next  after  a  countess  and  before  a  baro- 
ness. The  title  is  usually  held  by  the  wife  of  avisconnt, 
but  in  Great  Britain  it  may  he  inherited  by  a  woman  in 
her  own  right. 
2.  A  size  of  slate.    See  the  quotation. 

Viscountesses  (18  X  9).  JBncyc.  Brit,  XZII.  128. 

visconntship  (vi'kount-ship), ».  [(.viscount  + 
-ship]    The  rank  or  dignity  of  a  viscount. 

viscounty  (vi'koun-ti),  n. ;  pi.  viscounties  (-tiz). 
[<  F.  vicomti,  <  ML.  vicecomitatus,  <  vicecomes, 
viscount :  see  viscount.]    Same  as  viscountship. 

The  house  of  lords,  for  so  the  baronage  may  be  now 
called,  underwent  under  the  Lancastrian  kings  none  but 
personal  changes,  and  such  formal  modificationB  as  the 
institution  of  marquessates  and  viscounties, 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  368. 

viscous  (vis'kus),  a.  [=  P.  visqueua;  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  viscoso,  <  LL.  viscosus,  sticky,  <  L.  visctim, 
viscus,  bird-lime:  see  viscum.]  1.  Glutinous; 
clammy;  sticky;  adhesive;  tenacious. 

In  some  [men]  it  is  nature  to  be  somewhat  viscous  and 
inwrapped,  and  not  easy  to  turn. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii. 

My  honeysuckles  .  .  .  being  enveloped  in  a  viscous  sub- 
stance, and  loaded  with  black  aphides. 
Qilbert  White,  Nat.  Hist.  Selborne,  To  D.  Barrington,  Ixiv. 

2.  In  physics,  having  the  property  of  viscosity. 
See  viscosity,  2. 

When  thevery  smallest  stress,  it  continued  long  enough, 
will  cause  a  constantly  increasing  change  of  form,  the 
body  must  be  regarded  as  a  viscovs  fluid,  however  hard  it 
may  he.  Clerk  MaxweU,  Heat,  p.  276. 

Glacier  Ice,  however  hard  and  brittle  it  may  appear,  is 
really  a  viscous  substance,  resembling  treacle,  or  honey, 
or  tar,  or  lava.  Tyndall,  Forms  of  Water,  p.  165. 

Viscous  fermentation.    See  fermentation,  2. 

viscousness  (vis'kus-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  viscous ;  viscosity. 

Viscum  (vis'kum),  n.  [<  L.  viscum,  rarely  vis- 
eus,  mistletoe,  bird-lime,  =  Gr.  l^dg  (Figdc), 
mistletoe.]  1.  A  genus  of  parasitic  plants, 
including  the  mistletoe,  type  of  the  tribe  Vis- 
cese  in  the  order  Loranthaoex.  it  is  characterized 
by  flowers  usually  clustered  at  the  axils  or  summits  of 
branches,  and  by  anthers  which  are  broad  and  adnata, 
opening  by  many  pores  on  the  inner  face.  There  are 
about  30  species,  widely  dispersed  tliroughout  warm  and 
temperate  regions  of  the  Old  World.  Thejr  are  shrubs 
with  opposite  or  dichotomous  branches,  parasitic  on  trees. 
The  leaves  are  conspicuous,  opposite,  flat,  and  thickisfa, 
or  are  reduced  to  scales  or  minute  teeth.  The  flowers  are 
small,  usually  three  to  five  together,  sessile,  and. sur- 
rounded by  two  to  three  small  bracts.  Some  of  the  species 
are  distributed  over  a  very  wide  area,  especially  V.  orien- 
tale  and  V.  album,  the  latter  the  well-known  mistletoe. 
2.  [I.e.]  Bird-lime. 

viscus  (vis'kus),  n. ;  pi.  viscera  (vis'e-rS,).  [NL., 

<  L.  viscus,  pi.  viscera,  any  internal  organ  of  the 
body.]  Any  one  of  the  interior  organs  of  the 
body,  contained  in  one  of  the  four  great  cavi- 
ties of  the  head,  thorax,  abdomen,  and  pelvis, 
as  the  brain,  heart,  lung,  liver,  stomach,  intes- 
tine, kidney,  bladder,  womb,  etc. ;  especially, 
an  abdominal  viscus,  as  the  intestine :  in  orm- 
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Thoracic  viscera,  with  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  showing  line 
of  the  diaphragm  which  separates  them,  and  outline  of  heart,  aorta^ 
and  superior  cava!  vein,  with  reference  to  the  surface  of  the  thorax ; 
i-io,  nrst  to  tenth  ribs;  A,  M,  P,T,  indicate  position  of  aortic,  mitral, 
pulmonary,  and  tricuspid  valves  of  the  heart,  respectively- 
nary  language  generally  in  the  plural,  meaning 
the  bowels  or  entrails ;  the  vitals. 

Mental  states  occasion  also  changes  in  the  calibre  of 
blood-vessels,  or  alteration  in  the  heart-beats,  or  pro- 
cesses more  subtle  still,  in  glands  and  viscera. 

W.  James,  Prin.  of  FsychoL,  L  5. 
Thoracic  viscera.  See  tAortuw;.— Transposition  of 
the  viscera.  See  transposition. 
vise^,  vice^  (vis),  n.  [<  ME.  vyse,  vyce,  vis,  < 
OP.  vis,  viz,  a  screw,  vise,  winding  stair,  =  It. 
vite,  a  vine,  vise,  <  L.  vitis,  vine,  bryony,  lit. 
'that  which  winds,'  <  ■/  vi,  wind:  see  with'^, 
withy.]    It.  A  screw. 

His  desk  with  a  vice  turning  in  it. 

Cory  at.  Crudities,  1.  164. 

2t.  The  newel,  or  central  shaft,  of  a  winding 
staircase. 

I  ris  and  walkt,  sought  pace  and  pace. 
Till  I  a  winding  staire  found 
And  held  the  vice  aye  in  my  bond. 

The  Isle  of  Ladies,  1.  1312. 
The  Standard,  which  was  of  mason  work,  costly  made 
with  images  and  angels,  costly  gilt  with  gold  and  azure, 
with  other  colours,  and  divers  sorts  of  [coats  of  J  arms  cost- 
ly set  out,  shall  there  continue  and  remain ;  and  within 
the  Standard  a  vice  with  a  chime. 

Coronation  cf  Queen  Anne,  Wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  in 
[Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  II.  49. 
3.  A  gripping  or  holding  tool  or  appliance,  flxed 
or  portable,  used  to  hold  an  object  firmly  in 
position  while  work  is  performed  upon  it.  The 
vise  is  closely  allied  to  the  clamp ;  both  have  movable  jaws 
that  may  be  brought  together  to  hold  any  object  placed 
in  position  between  the  jaws.   Vises  are  made  in  two  parts, 


vises. 
a,  hand-vise ;  *,  machinists'  bench-vise ;  o  parallel  vise !  d,  parallel 
vise,  with  small  anvil  d'  in  combination :  e,  blacksmiths'  vise ;  y,  car- 
penters' vise ;  ^,  pipe-vise  :  A,  saw-filers'  vise. 

forming  jaws  either  joined  together  by  a  spring  or  a  hinge- 
joint  or  arranged  to  move  upon  slides'  or  guides.  The 
jaws  are  moved  by  screws,  levers,  toggles,  or  ratchet  and 
pawls,  one  jaw  being  usually  fixed  firmly  to  the  bench  or 
other  support  to  which  the  vise  is  attached.  Some  forms 
are  made  adjustable  at  any  angle ;  others  have  parallel 
motions,  and  are  provided  with  swivels  to  adjust  the  jaws 
to  the  shape  of  the  objects  to  be  held  in  them.  Vises  are 
made  of  wood  or  metal,  of  many  shapes,  and  supplied 
with  many  convenient  attachments.  They  receive  various 
names,  descriptive  of  their  use  or  method  of  construc- 
tion, as  benchrvise,  saw-vise,  sudden-grasp  vise,  parallel  vise 
pipe-vise. 

4.  A  tool  for  drawing  rods  of  lead  into  the 
grooved  rods  called  cames  used  for  setting  glass, 
especially  in  stained-glass  windows. — 5t.  A 
grip  or  grasp. 
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An  I  but  fist  him  once ;  an  a'  come  but  within  my  vice. 
Shttk.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  1.  24. 

6.  The  eo3k  or  tap  of  a  vessel.  HalUwell.  FProv. 
Eng.] 

Visei,  vice2  (vis),  v.  t.  [<  vise\  «.]  if.  To  screw ; 
force,  as  by  a  screw. 

He  swears  .  .  . 
As  he  had  seen 't  or  been  an  instrument 
To  viee  you  to 't  Shdk.,  W.  T.,  L  2.  416. 

2.  To  press  or  squeeze  with  a  vise,  or  as  if  with 
a  vise ;  hold  as  if  in  a  vise.    De  Quincey. 

vise^t,  n.    Same  as  vese. 

•vis6  (ve-za'),  n.  [<  P.  visS,  pp.  of  viser,  view, 
examine,  inspect,  <  ML.  *visare,  freq.  of  L.  vi- 
dere,  pp.  visus,  see :  see  ®mo».]  An  indorsement 
made  upon  a  passport  or  the  like  by  the  prop- 
erly constituted  authority,  whether  ambassa- 
dor, consul,  or  police,  denoting  that  it  has  been 
examined  and  found  correct.     Also  visa. 

Particular  rules  follow  In  regard  to  rM  of  the  com- 
mander giving  the  notice,  which  is  to  be  put  on  the  ship's 
register,  and  for  which  the  captain  of  the  vessel  overhaul- 
ed and  visited  shall  give  a  receipt. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  p.  463,  App.  iii. 

The  European  door  is  closed,  and  remains  closed  until 
the  native  authorities  may  thinls  proper  to  affix  to  the  pass- 
port other  visaB  and  stamps,  at  sight  of  which  frontier  gen- 
darmes wOl  open  the  bars  and  set  the  captive  free. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXIX.  188. 

Tis6  (ve-za'),  v.  t.  [<  vis4,  ».]  To  put  a  vis^ 
on ;  examine  and  indorse,  as  a  passport.  Also 
visa. 

Before  he  and  his  baggage  can  pass  the  guarded  door 
that  leads  into  the  restaurant  ...  he  must  satisfy  the 
suave  inspector  that  liis  passport  is  duly  visaed. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXIX.  188. 

vise-bench  (vis'bench),  n.  In  carp.,  etc.,  a 
work-bench  to  which  a  vise  is  attached. 

vise-cap  (vis'kap),  n.  A  cap  of  metal  or  leather 
placed  over  the  jaws  of  a  vise  to  prevent  in- 
jury of  the  surface  of  the  work  by  its  teeth. 

vise-clamp  (vis'klamp),  n.  1.  A  supplemental 
vise-jaw  of  such  form  as  to  hold  work  of  unusual 
shape  or  material  without  injury.^  3.  A  clamp 
by  which  a  vise  can  be  temporarily  secured  to 
a  bench  or  other  object. 

viseman,  viceman  (vis'man),  m. ;  pi.  visemen, 
vicemen  (-men).    A  man  wto  works  at  a  vise. 

vise-press  (^s'pres),  n.  A  former  name  in 
Great  Britain  for  the  screw-press. 

visert,  viseret,  visemt,  »•    Old  forms  of  vizor. 

Vishnu  (vish'no),  n.  [<  Skt.  Vishnu.']  In  later 
Hind,  myth.,  the  god  who  with  the  other  two 
great  gods,  Brahma  and  Siva,f  onus  the  trimurti, 
or  trinity;  the  Preserver,  considered  by  his 
worshipers  to  be  the 
supreme  god  of  the  Hin- 
du pantheon.  IntheVe- 
das  he  appears  only  as  a  man- 
ifestation of  the  sun.  The 
myths  relating  to  Vishnu  are 
chiefly  characterized  by  the 
idea  that  whenever  a  great 
disorder  affected  the  world 
Vislmu  descended  to  set  it 
right.  Such  descents  are 
called  avatdra*  or  avOUurs, 
and  consist  in  Vishnu's  as- 
suming thef  orm  of  some  won- 
derful animal  or  superhuman 
being,  or  as  being  born  in 
human  form  of  humitn  pa- 
rents, and  always  endowed 
with  miraculous  power. 
These  avatars  are  generally 
given  as  ten,  nine  of  which 
are  already  past,  the  tenth, 
the  Kalldravatdra,  being  yet 
to  come,  "  when  the  practices 
taught  by  the  Vedas  and  the 
institutes  of  the  law  shall 
have  ceased,  and  the  close  of 
the  Kali  or  present  age  slmll 
be  nigh."  Vishnu  is  sometimes  represented  as  riding  on 
Garuda,  a  being  half  bird  and  half  man ;  as  holding  in  one 
of  his  four  hands  a  conch-shell  blown  in  battle,  in  another 
a  disk  as  emblem  of  supreme  power,  in  the  third  a  mace 
as  the  emblem  of  punishment,  and  in  the  fourth  a  lotus 
as  a  type  of  creative  power. 

visibility  (viz-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  P.  visiUlite  = 
8p.  visiMUdad  =  Pg.  visibilidade  =  It.  visibiUtd, 
■  <  LL.  visibiUta{t-)s,  the  property  or  condition  of 
being  seen,  <  visibilis,  visible :  see  visible.']  1. 
The  state  or  property  of  being  visible,  or  per- 
ceivable by  the  eye ;  perceptibility ;  the  state 
of  being  exposed  to  view ;  eonspicuousness. 

Sir  Bjchard  Browne  [during  nineteen  years'  exile]  .  .  . 
kept  up  in  his  chapel  the  liturgy  and  offices  of  the  Caiurch 
of  England,  to  his  no  small  honour,  and  in  a  time  when  it 
was  so  low,  and  as  many  thought  utterly  lost,  that  in  vari- 
ous controversies,  both  with  Papists  and  Sectaries,  our 
divines  us'd  to  argue  for  the  vigihUity  of  the  Church  from 
his  chapel  and  congregation.    Evelyn,  Diary,  June  4, 1660. 

2t.  A  thing  which  is  visible. 

The  visibUitu  [of  the  Holy  Ghost]  being  on  an  efifulgenoy 
of  visible  light.  Quoted  in  Walton's  Complete  Angler,  p.  28. 


Vishnu.    (From  Moor's " 
Pantheon.") 
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visible  (viz'i-bl),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  visible,  <  OP. 
(and  P.)  visible  =  Sp.  visible  =  Pg.  visivel  =  It. 
visibile,  <  LL.  visibilis,  that  may  be  seen,  <  L.  vi- 
dere,  pp.  visus,  see:  see  vision.]  I.  a.  1.  Per- 
ceivable by  the  eye;  capable  of  being  seen; 
open  to  sight. 

Then  the  eighteth  sone  borne  of  Melusin, 
Tlire  eyes  hauyng  on  in  front  uisiMe; 
Moche  peple  meruellyd  and  wonderd  ther-in. 

Mom.  ofParUnay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),l.  1269. 

Were  armie^to  be  raised  whenever  a  speck  of  war  is 

visQ)le  in  our  horizon,  we  never  should  have  been  without 

them.  Jegersan,  Works,  VIIL  69. 

2.  Apparent;  open;  conspicuous:  as,  a  man 
with  no  viable  means  of  support. 

Though  his  actions  were  not  vistliU. 

ShuOc.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 162. 

The  factions  at  court  were  greater,  or  more  xisSiU,  than 
before.  Clarendon. 

3.  In  entom.,  noting  parts  which  are  not  con- 
cealed by  other  parts,  as  the  spiracles  when 
they  are  not  concealed  under  the  hard  parts  of 

the  integument:  opposed  to  covered visible 

churcll,  in  theoL,  the  church  of  Christ  on  the  earth ;  the 
whole  body  of  professed  believers  in  Christ.— Visible 
horizon,  the  line  that  bounds  the  sight.  See  horizon — 
Visible  means,  means  or  resources  which  are  apparent 
or  ascertainable  by  others,  so  that  the  court  or  a  creditor 
can  ascertain  that  the  person  is  responsible  or  reach  his 
property.— Visible  spectrum.  See  speetrwm,  3.— Visi- 
ble speech,  a  name  applied  by  Prof.  A.  Melville  Bell, 
its  inventor,  to  a  system  of  alphabetical  characters  de- 
signed to  represent  every  possible  articulate  utterance  of 
the  organs  of  speech.  The  system  is  based  on  a  pene- 
trating analysis  of  the  possible  actions  of  the  speech- 
organs,  each  organ  and  every  mode  of  action  having  its 
appropriate  symbol. =Syn.  Discernible,  in  sight,  obvious, 
manifest,  clear,  distinct,  evident,  plain,  patentv  unmistak- 
able. 

II.  n.  That  which  is  seen  by  the  eye. 

Visibles  work  upon  a  looking-glass,  wliioh  is  like  the  pu- 
pil of  the  eye.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  263. 

130  into  thy  room  and  enter  into  that  spiritual  commu- 
nion which  is  beyond  all  visibles. 

A.  E.  Barr,  Friend  Olivia,  iii. 

visibleness  (viz'i-bl-nes),  n.  The  state  or  prop- 
erty of  being  visible ;  visibility. 

visibly  (viz'i-bli),  ado.  In  a  visible  manner; 
perceptibly  to  the  eye;  manifestly;  obviously; 
clearly. 

visie,  vizie  (viz'i),  n.  [Also  vizy;  <  P.  vis^,  aim, 
<  viser,  aim,  sight  at:  see  visS.]  1.  A  scrutiniz- 
ing view  or  look. 

Ye  had  best  take  a  visie  of  him  through  the  wicket  be- 
fore opening  the  gate,  Scott. 

2.  The  aim  taken  at  an  object,  as  when  one  is 
about  to  shoot. 

Logan  took  a  vizy  and  fired,  but  his  gun  flashed  in  the 
pan.  Bait,  Steam-Boat,  p.  143.    (.Jamieson.) 

3.  The  knob  or  sight  on  the  muzzle  of  a  gun 
by  which  aim  is  taken.     [Scotch  in  all  uses.] 

visiert,  n.    See  vizir. 

Visigoth  (viz'i-goth),  ».  [<  'L'L.  *  Fisigofhi, 
Visegothse,  West  Goths,  <  visi-,  vise-,  repr.  Tent. 
west,  +  Oothi,  Gothse,  Goths.]  An  individual 
of  the  more  westerly  of  the  two  great  historical 
divisions  of  the  Goths.  See  Gofh.  The  Visigoths 
founded  a  monarchy  which  continued  in  southern  France 
until  507  and  in  Spain  until  711.    Also  called  West  Ooth. 

Visigothic.(viz-i-goth'ik),  a.  [<  Visigoth  + 
-ic]    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Visigoths. 

vision  (vizh'on),  n.  [<  ME.  vision,  visioun, 
visinn,  <  OP.  vision,  P.  vision  =  Sp.  vision  =  Pg. 
visHo  =  It.  visione,  <  L.  visio(rir),  the  act  or 
sense  of  seeing,  vision,  <  videre,  pp.  visus,  see, 
=  Gr.  Uelv  (*Fweiv),  Skt. -^vid,  know,  =  E.  ivit: 
see  wit^.  From  the  L.  videre  are  also  ult.  E. 
visible,  visage,  vis^,  visit,  visive,  visual,  advice, 
advise,  device,  devise,  pervise,  revise,  supervise, 
provide,  provision,  re/vision,  supervision,  etc.,.  evi- 
dent, provident,  evidence,  providence,  etc.,  pur- 
vey, survey,  etc.,  invidious,  envy^,  etc.]  1.  The 
act  of  seeing  external  objects;  sight. 
Faith  here  is  turned  into  vi^on  there. 

Hammond,  Practical  Catechism,  L  §  3. 

2.  The  facidty  that  perceives  the  luminosity, 
color,  form,  and  relative  size  of  objects;  that 
sense  whose  organ  is  the  eye;  by  extension, 
an  analogous  mental  power.  As  noting  one  of 
the  five  special  senses  of  the  body,  vision  is  cor- 
related with  olfaction,  audition,  gustation,  and 
taction.  See  sight^. — 3.  That  which  is  seen; 
an  object  of  sight;  specifically,  a  supernatural 
or  prophetic  appearance;  something  seen  in  a 
dream,  ecstasy,  trance,  or  the  like;  also,  an 
imaginary  appearance ;  an  apparition;  a  phan- 
tom. 

There  duelled  the  Holy  Frophetis  Daniel ;  and  there  he 
saughe  Visionnes  of  Hevene.     MandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  43. 

Your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams,  your  youngmen  sliall 
see  visions.  Joel  it  28. 


visionary 

Departing  Year!  'twas  on  no  earthly  shore 
My  soul  Ijeheld  thy  vision.' 

Coleridge,  Ode  to  the  Departing  Year,  iv. 

Far  in  the  North,  like  a  vision  of  Borro«% 
Bise  the  white  snow-drifts  to  topple  and  fall. 

B.  T.  Cooke,  September. 

4.  Anything  unreal  or  imaginary;  a  mere  cre- 
ation of  fancy;  a  fanciful  view. 

Visions  of  dominion  and  glory  rose  before  him. 

Macavlay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vL 

Arc  of  vision,  in  astron.,  the  arc  measuring  the  sun's  dis- 
tance below  the  horizon  when  a  star  or  planet  previously 
concealed  by  his  light  becomes  visible.— Axis  of  vision. 
See  oreisi.— Beatio  vision,  in  tfteot  See  beaUflc.—  'Bl. 
noculax  vision,  vision  effected  by  the  cooperation  of 
both  eyes  in  such  a  way  that  the  two  impressions  made 
upon  the  retinse  are  perceived  as  one ;  stereoscopic  vision. 
It  is  by  means  chiefly  of  binocular  vision  that  we  are  en- 
abled to  judge  of  the  relative  positions  of  objects.— Center 
of  vision.  Same  aapcint  ^f  vision. —  Chromatic  vision, 
a  condition  of  sight  in  which  objects  appear  to  have  a 
color  they  do  not  possess,  or  to  have  an  iridescent  border ; 
chromatopsia.- Day-Vision,  a  condition  of  sight  in  which, 
vision  is  weakened  or  lost  at  night ;  night-blindness ; 
hemeralopia.— Dichromic  vision,  a  form  of  color-blind- 
ness in  which  there  is  perception  of  but  two  of  the  pri- 
mary colors ;  diclu'omiBm.  In  this  condition  the  percep- 
tion of  red  is  usually  wanting.— Direct  or  central  vi- 
sion, the  formation  of  the  sight-image  at  the  macula  lu- 

tea Direct-Vision  spectroscope.    See  spectroscope.— 

Double  vision,  the  perception  of  two  images  of  one  and. 
the  same  object ;  diplopia.— Erect  vision.  See  erect.— 
Field  of  vision.  See  ./ieiiJ.— Indirect  or  peripheral 
vision,  formation  of  the  sight-image  at  some  part  of  the- 
retina  other  than  the  macula  lutea. — Intuitive  vision. 
Same  as  beatifle  vision —  Iridescent  vision,  a  condition 
of  siglit  in  wliich  objects  appear  to  be  bordered  with  alter- 
nating colors  like  those  of  the  rainbow :  a  form  of  chroma- 
topsia.— Limit  of  distinct  vision.  See  limit.-  Night- 
vision,  a  condition  of  vision  in  which  objects  ai-e  perceived 
more  clearly  at  night ;  day-blindness ;  nyctalopia.— Per- 
sistence Of  Vision.  See  persistence. — Faint  of  vision. 
See  j»n>i<i.— Reflected  Vision,  reflex  vision.  See  re- 
jkx. — Refracted  vision,  vision  performed  by  means  of 
rays  refracted  or  deviated  by  passing  tlu'ough  mediums  of 
different  densities. 

vision  (vizh'on),  v.  *.  [<  vision,  n.]  1.  To  see' 
as  in  a  vision ;  perceive  by  the  eye  of  the  intel- 
lect or  imagination. 

We  in  the  morning  eyed  the  pleasant  fields 
Vision'd  before.  Sovthey,  Joan  of  Arc,  viiL 


Such  guessing,  visioning,  dim  perscrutation  of  the  mo- 
mentous future ! 

Carlyle,  Past  and  Preseni^  ii  8.    (Davies.)- 

2.  To  present  in  or  as  in  a  vision. 

It  [truth]  may  be  visioned  objectively  by  representatives 
and  symbols,  when  the  prophet  becomes  a. seer,  ...  vi- 
sioned as  out  of  the  mind,  .  .  .  now  as  actual  water  vi- 
sioned and  flowing  clear. 

E.  H.  Sears,  The  Fourth  Gospel,  The  Heart  of  Christ,  pp. 

[72,  80. 

visional  (vizh'on-al),  a.  [<  vision  +  -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  vision;  seen  in  a  vision;  hence, 
not  real.     Waterland. 

visionally^  (vizh'on-al-i),  adv.  In  a  visional 
manner;  in  vision. 

VisionaUy  past^  not  eventoally. 
Trapp,  On  Rev.  xi.  14,  quoted  in  Biblical  Museum,  V. 

visionaiiness  (vizh'on-a-ri-nes),  n.  The  char- 
acter of  being  visionary. 

Dulnessfrom  absolute  monotony,  and  visionarinesstrov^ 
the  aerial  texture  of  the  speculations. 

De  Quincey,  Style,  iii. 

visionary  (vizh'on-a-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  vi- 
sionnavre  =  Sp.  fg.  It.  visionario;  as  vision  + 
-ary.]  I.  a.  1.  Apt  to  behold  visions;  of  pow- 
erful and  foreseeing  imagination ;  imaginative ; 
in  a  bad  sense,  apt  to  receive  and  act  on  mere 
fancies  or  whims  as  if  they  were  realities; 
given  to  indulging  in  day-dreams,  reveries^ 
fanciful  theories,  or  the  like. 

No  more  these  scenes  my  meditation  aid. 
Or  lull  to  rest  the  visionary  maid. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  L  162. 
The  Sonnet  glittered  a  gay  myrtle-leaf 
Amid  the  cypress  with  whicli  Dante  crowned 
His  visionary  brow. 

Wordsworth,  Misc.  Sonnets,  ii.  1. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  visions;  of  the  nature  of 
a  vision  or  a  product  of  the  imagination;  ima- 
ginary; in  a  bad  sense,  having  no  real  basis; 
not  founded  on  fact  or  possibility;  impracti- 
cable ;  impossible :  as,  a  visionary  scheme. 

Some  things  like  visionary  flights  appear ; 

The  spirit  caught  him  up,  tlie  Lora  knows  where. 

Dryden,  Abs.  and  Achit.,  L  656. 
0  Sleep,  why  dost  thou  leave  me? 
Why  thy  visUmary  Joys  remove? 

Congrexe,  Semele,  ii.  2. 
Men  come  into  business  at  first  with  visUmary  princi- 
ples.       Jefferson,  To  Madison  (Correspondence,  II.  826). 
That  the  project  of  peace  should  appear  visionary  to 
great  numbers  of  sensible  men  ...  is  very  natural. 

Emerson,  War. 

3.  Appropriate  to  or  characterized  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  visions. 


visionary 

The  vitionary  houi 
When  musing  midnight  reigns. 

Thamion,  Summer,  1.  556. 
=Byil.  1.  Imaginative,  romantic— 2.  Unreal,  fancied, 
idetu,  illOBory,  Utopian,  chimerical. 

II.  ».;  pi.  visionaries  (-riz).  1.  One  who  sees 
visions;  one  who  lives  in  the  imagination. 

To  the  Visifma/ry  seem 
Her  day-dreams  truth,  and  truth  a  dream. 

Scott,  Kokeby,  i.  30. 

Aristophanes,  so  much  of  a  scoffer  and  so  little  of  a 

visumary.    Landor,  Imag.  Cony.,  Lucian  and  Timotheus. 

2.  One  who  forms  impracticable  schemes;  one 
who  is  given  to  idle  and  fanciful  projects. 

Some  celebrated  writers  of  our  country,  who,  with  all 
their  good  sense  and  genius,  were  visionaries  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education.  F.  Knox,  Grammar  Schools. 
=Syn.  Dreamer,  enthusiast. 
visioned  (vizh'ond),  a.  [<  vision  +  -ed^.]  1. 
Having  the  power  of  seeing  visions;  hence,  in- 
spired.    [Rare.] 

Oh !  not  the  visioned  poet  in  his  dreams  .  .  . 

So  bright,  so  fair,  so  wild  a  shape 

Hath  yet  beheld.  Shelley,  Queen  Mab,  i. 

2.  Seen  in  a  vision;  formed  by  the  fancy,  or  in 
a,  dream,  trance,  or  the  like ;  produced  by  a  vi- 
sion; spectral. 

My  vision'd  sight  might  yet  prote  true. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  iv.  11. 
The  dream 
Of  dark  magician  In  his  viiioned  cave. 

SkeUey,  Alastor. 
She  moves  through  fancy's  irUioned  space. 

Lowell,  Tact  or  Fancy? 

Tisionist  (vizh'on-ist),  n.  [<  vision  +  -is*.]  One 
who  sees,  or  believes  that  he  sees,  visions;  a 
beUever  in  visions;  a  visionary  person. 

We  are  so  far  from  attaining  any  certain  and  real  know- 
ledge of  incorporeal  beings  (of  an  acquaintance  with  which 
these  visionists  so  much  boast)  that  we  are  not  able  to 
know  anything  of  corporeal  substances  as  abstract  from 
their  accidebts.         Bp.  Parker,  f  latonick  Philos.,  p.  66. 

The  visionist  has  deeper  thoughts  and  more  concealed 
feelings  than  these  rhapsodical  phantoms. 

J.  D'lsradi,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  I.  216. 

Tlsionless  (vizh'on-les),  a.  [<  vision  +  -less.'] 
Destitute  of  vision ;  sightless ;  blind. 

•visit  (viz'it),  V.  [<  ME.  visiten,  <  OF.  (and  F.) 
visiter  =  Sp.  Pg.  visitor  =  It.  visitare,  <  L.  visi- 
tare,  see,  go  to  see,  visit,  punish,  freq.  of  visere, 
look  at  attentively  behold,  <  videre,  pp.  visits, 
see :  see  vision."]  I.  trans.  1.  To  go  or  come  to 
see  (a  person  or  thing)  in  the  way  of  friendship, 
business,  curiosity,  ceremony,  or  duty:  call 
upon ;  proceed  to  in  order  to  view  or  look  on. 

And  by  the  waye  we  vyeyted  some  holy  places. 

Sir  R.  Ouylfarde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  18. 
At  lyons  I  visityd  the  Keliques  at  the  yle  wher  Sent 
Anne  lyes  and  longions. 

Torldngtim,  Diarie  of  Bng.  Travell,  p.  2. 
I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me.  Mat.  xxv.  36. 

We  will  visit  you  at  supper-time. 

SAoS.,M.  ofV.,  ii.  2.  215. 

His  wife  was  the  rich  china-woman  that  the  courtiers 

visited  so  often.  B.  Jonson,  Epiccene,  i.  1. 

2.  To  come  or  go  to,  in  general ;  appear  in  or 
at;  enter. 

Amana  is  more  familiar,  and  entreth  the  Citie— yea,  by 
help  of  art,  in  Conduits  visiteth  their  priuate  houses. 

Purehm,  Pilgrimage,  p.  237. 
For  me,  in  showers,  in  sweeping  showers,  the  spring 
Visits  the  valley.  Emerson,  Musketaquid. 

3.  To  go  or  come  to  see  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
spection, supervision,  examination,  correction 
of  abuses,  or  the  like ;  examine ;  inspect. 

I  may  excite  your  princely  cogitations  to  visit  the  ex- 
cellent treasure  of  your  own  mind. 

Baecm,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i. 
Achmet  would  not  suffer  the  bales  Intended  for  the 
king  of  Abyssinia  to  be  opened  or  visited,  but  left  them  in 
the  hands  of  the  ambassador. 

Bruee,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  606. 

4.  To  afflict;  overtake  or  come  upon:  said 
especially  of  diseases  or  calamities. 

Ere  he  by  sickness  had  been  visited. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1.  26. 

Fare.  The  house,  sir,  has  been  visited. 
Love.  What,  with  the  plague? 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  v.  1. 
'Tis  a  house  here 
Where  people  of  all  sorts,  that  have  been  visited 
With  lunacies  and  follies,  wait  their  cures. 

Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  iii.  6. 

5.  In  Scriptural  phraseology :  (a)  To  send  a 
judgment  from  heaven  upon,  whether  for  the 
purpose  of  chastising  or  afflicting,  or  of  com- 
forting or  consoling ;  judge. 

Oh  visit  me  with  thy  salvation.  Ps.  cvi.  4. 

Therefore  hast  thou  visited  and  destroyed  them. 

Isa,  zxvi.  14. 

(&)  To  inflict  punishment  for  (guilt)  or  upon 
(a  person). 
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I  am  persuaded  that  God  has  visited  you  with  this  pun- 
ishment for  my  ungodliness. 

J.  Bradford,  Works  (Parker  Soc,  1863),  II.  364. 
Visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children. 

Ejc  xxxiv.  7. 

Now  will  he  remember  their  iniquity,  and  visit  their 

sins.  Hos.  viii.  13. 

II.  intrans.  To  practise  going  to  see  others ; 
keep  up  friendly  intercourse  by  going  to  the 
houses  of  friends ;  make  calls ;  stay  with  (an- 
other) as  a  guest. 

Whilst  she  was  under  her  mother  she  was  forced  to  be 
genteel,  to  live  in  ceremony,  .  .  .  and  always  visiting  on 
Sundays.  Law,  Serious  Call,  viii. 

visit  (viz'it),  n.  [<  F.  visite  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  visita; 
from  the  verb.]  1.  The  act  of  visiting  or  go- 
ing to  see  a  person,  place,  or  thing;  a  tempo- 
rary residence  in  a  locality  or  with  some  one 
as  a  guest;  a  call  on  a  person  or  at  a  place. 

I'm  come  to  take  my  last  farewell. 
And  pay  my  last  visit  to  thee. 

Toung  Hunting  (Child's  Ballads,  m.  295). 
I'd  sooner  be  visited  by  the  Plague ;  for  that  only  wou'd 
keep  a  man  from  Visits,  and  his  Doors  shut. 

Wycherley,  Plain  Dealer,  1. 1. 
Visits 
Iiike  those  of  angels,  short  and  far  between. 

Blair,  The  Grave,  il.  589. 

2.  A  formal  or  official  call ;  a  visitation. 

Periodical  visits  were  made  by  vassals  to  their  suzerains,, 
and  by  these  to  their  higher  suzerains— the  kings. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  1 379. 

Domiciliary  Visit.  See  domiciliary.— Risbt  of  Visit. 
Same  as  right  of  visitation.  See  visitaUon,  5.— Visit  to  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  in  Rom.  Cath.  usage,  a  daily  visit 
to  a  church  in  order  to  engage  in  silent  prayer  before  the 
sacrament :  a  practice  common  in  religious  houses. 
visitable  (viz'i-ta-bl),  a.  [<  visit  +  -able.'] 
Liable  or  subject  to  be  visited  or  inspected; 
admitting  of  visitation  or  inspection. 

The  next  morning  we  set  out  again,  in  order  to  see  the 

Sanctuaries  and  other  msitable  places  upon  Mount  Olivet. 

MoMndrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  104. 

All  hospitals  built  since  the  reformation  are  visitable  hy 
the  king  or  lord  chancellor.  Ayljiffe,  Parergon. 

visitant  (viz'i-tant),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  visitan{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  visitare',  see:  see  visits  I.  a.  Acting 
the  part  of  a  visitor;  paying  visits;  visiting. 

He  knew  the  rocks  which  Angels  haunt 

TJpon  the  mountains  visitant. 

Wordsworth,  Song  at  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle. 

II.  n.  1.  One  who  visits;  one  who  goes  or 
comes  to  see  another;  one  who  is  a  guest  in 
the  house  of  a  friend;  a  visitor. 

You  have  private  visitants,  my  noble  lady. 
That  in  sweet  numbers  court  your  goodly  virtues. 

Fletcher,  Wife  for  a  Month,  i.  2. 

He  has  a  rich  wrought-waistcoat  to  entertain  his  v£s^ 

tanis  in.  B,  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Kevels,  ii.  1. 

The  intellectual  character  of  her  extreme  beauty,  .  .  . 

and  her  unbounded  benevolence,  gave  more  the  idea  of 

an  angelic  visitant  than  of  a  being  belonging  to  this  nether 

world.  Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.  (ed.  1830),  Int. 

,  His  heart. 

Where  Fear  sat  thus,  a  cherished  visitant. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  i. 

2.  In  ornith.,  a  migratory  bird  which  comes  to 
and  stays  in  a  place  or  region  during  a  part  of 
the  year:  opposed  to  resident:  as,  the  snowy 
owl  is  a  winter  visitant  from  the  north  in  the 
United  States.  Kare  or  irregular  visitants  are 
termBA.  stragglers.  Bee  straggler,  2. — 3.  [cap.'] 
A  member  of  a  Roman  Catholic  order  of  nuns, 
founded  at  Annecy  in  Savoy  by  Francis  de  Sales 
and  Mme.  de  Chantal  in  1610.  The  order  spread  in 
various  countries,  and  has  been  efficient  in  the  education 
of  young  girls.  The  Visitants  are  also  called  Saiesians, 
Order  of  the  Visitation,  Nuns  of  the  Visitation,  etc. 
visitation  (viz-i-ta'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  visitadoun, 
<  OF.  (and  F.)  visitation  =  Sp.  visitacion  =  Pg. 
visitagSo  =  It.  visitazione,  <  LL.  visitaUo{n-),  a 
sight,  appearance,  visitation,  punishment,  <  L. 
OTSJtere,  visit:  see  visit.']  1.  The  act  of  visiting, 
or  paying  a  visit ;  a  visit. 

Therfore  I  made  my  visitadmms 
To  vigilies  and  to  processiouns. 
Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  565. 

The  king  of  Sicilia  means  to  pay  Bohemia  the  iMtation 
which  he  justly  owes  him.  ShaJe.,  W.  T.,  1. 1. 7. 

When  a  woman  is  deliuered  of  a  child,  the  man  lyeth  in, 
and  keepeth  his  bed,  with  visitation  of  Gossips,  the  space 
of  fortie  dayes.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  429. 

2.  The  object  of  a  visit.     [Rare.] 

O  flowers,  .  .  . 
My  early  visitation,  and  my  last. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  276. 

3.  A  formal  or  judicial  visit  paid  periodically 
by  a  superior,  superintending  officer,  or  other 
competent  authority,  to  a  corporation,  college, 
church,  or  other  house,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining into  the  manner  in  which  the  business 
of  the  body  is  conducted,  and  its  laws  and  reg- 
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ulations  are  observed  and  executed,  or  the  like ; 
specifically  (eccles.),  such  examination  by  a 
bishop  of  the  churches  in  his  diocese,  with  the 
added  purpose  of  administering  confirmation. 
The  right  of  visitation  attaches  to  metropolitans  in  their 
provinces,  to  bishops  in  their  dioceses,  and  to  archdeacons 
in  certain  cases. 

The  magistrates  shall  be  more  familiar  and  open  each 
to  other,  and  more  frequent  in  visitations,  and  shall,  in 
tenderness  and  love,  admonish  one  another. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  213. 

4.  A  special  dispensation  from  heaven,  some- 
times of  divine  favor,  more  usually  of  divine 
retribution;  divine  retributive  affliction;  hence, 
a  similar  incident  of  less  importance,  whether 
joyful,  or  grievous. 

'  We  see  that  the  most  comfortable  visitations  which  God 
hath  sent  men  from  above  have  taken  especially  the  times 
of  prayer  as  their  most  natural  opportunities. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  23. 
What  will  ye  do  in  the  day  of  visitation,  and  in  the  deso- 
lation which  shall  come  from  far?  Isa.  x.  3. 

These  were  bright  visttaUons  in  a  scholar's  and  a  clerk's 
life.  Larnb,  Oxford  in  the  Vacation. 

5.  In  intemaUondl  law,  the  act  of  a  naval  com- 
mander who  visits  or  boards  a  vessel  belonging 
to  another  state  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
her  character  and  object,  it  does  not  include  the 
claim  or  exercise  of  the  right  of  search.  The  right  of  per- 
forming this  act  is  called  the  right  of  visit  or  of  visitation. 

6.  [cap.]  A  church  festival  in  honor  of  the 
visit  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  her  cousin  Eliza- 
beth (Luke  i.  39),  celebrated  on  July  2d  in  the 
Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  and  other  churches. — 

7.  In  zool.,  an  extensive,  irregular,  or  other- 
wise notable  migration  into  a  place  or  coun- 
try; an  irruption,  incursion,  or  invasion:  as,  a 
visitation  of  lemmings,  of  the  Bohemian  wax- 
wing  southward,  or  of  the  sand-grouse  from 
Asia  into  France  or  England. —  8.  In  Jier.,  an 
investigation  by  a  high  heraldic  officer,  usually 
one  of  the  kings-at-arms,  into  the  pedigrees,  in- 
termarriages, etc.,  of  a  family  or  the  families 
of  a  district,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whe- 
ther the  arms  borne  by  any  person  or  persons 
living  in  that  district  are  incorrect  or  unwar- 
rantably assumed.  The  king-at-arms  was  accompa- 
nied on  such  occasions  by  secretaries,  draftsmen,  etc. 
The  latest  visitation  on  record  in  England  seems  to  have 
been  between  the  years  1686  and  1700 ;  but  before  that  time 
they  had  ceased  to  be  regularly  held. — Nuns  of  the  Visi- 
tation, Order  of  the  Visitation.  &ee.visttavt,  3.— Visi- 
tation of  the  slcll,  an  office  of  the  Anglican  Church,  ap- 
pointed to  be  used  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  sick  persons. 
Provision  is  made  in  the  English  Prayer-book  for  special 
confession  and  absolution  of  the  sick  person,  while  the 
American  Frayer-book  merely  provides  that  the  minister 
shall  examine  whether  he  repent  him  truly  of  his  sins. 

visitatorial  (viz"i-ta-td'ri-al),  a.  [<  LL.  visita- 
tor,  a  visitor  (<  L.  visitare',' see),  +  ■d-al.']  Be- 
longing or  pertaining  to  a  judicial  visitor  or 
visitation:  as,  visitatorial  power;  hence,  per- 
taining to  any  authorized  inspector  or  exami- 
nation: as,  a  health  offlcer's  visitatorial  work 
or  authority.    Also  visitorial. 

The  enactment  by  which  Elizabeth  and  her  successors 
had  been  empowered  to  appoint  commissioners  with  visi- 
tatorial authority  over  the  Church  was  not  only  not  re- 
vived, but  was  declared,  with  the  utmost  strength  of  lan- 
guage, to  be  completely  abrogated, 

MaeaiHay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

visit-day  (viz'it-da),  n.  A  day  on  which  call- 
ers are  received. 

On  msit.days  she  bears 
To  mount  her  fifty  flights  of  ample  stairs. 

Pamell,  Elegy  to  an  Old  Beauty. 

visite  (vi-zef), ».  [F.,  visit:  see  CTsit]  An  out- 
er garment  worn  by  women  in  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  thin,  made  of  sUk  or 
like  material,  and  shaped  to  the  person. 

visiter  (viz'i-ter),  n.     [<  visit  +  -erl.    Cf.  vis- 
itor.]   Same  as  visitor. 
His  visiter  observed  the  look,  and  proceeded.    Dickens. 

visiting  (viz'i-ting),  n.     [Verbal  n.  of  visit,  v.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  paying  visits  or  mak- 
ing calls.    Also  used  adjectively. 

The  business  of  her  life  was  to  get  her  daughters  mar- 
ried :  its  solace  was  visiting  and  news. 

Jane  Austen,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  i. 

Our  ancestors  are  very  good  kind  of  folks  ;  but  they  are 
the  last  people  I  should  choose  to  have  a  visiting  acquain- 
tance with.  ,  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  iv.  1. 

2.  Prompting;  influence. 

No  compunctious  visitHigs  of  nature 

Shake  my  fell  purpose.   Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  5.  46. 

visiting  (viz'i-ting),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  visit,  v.] 
That  visits;  often,  of  persons,  authorized  to 
visit  and  inspect:  as,  a  visiting  committee. 

visiting-ant  (viz'i-ting-ant),  n.  The  driver-ant. 

visiting-booK  (viz'i-tmg-buk),  n.  A  book  con- 
taining a  list  of  names  of  persons  who  are  to  be 
called  upon  or  who  have  called. 
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The  Bishop  went  and  wrote  his  nanae  down  in  the  visit- 
ing-book at  Oaunt  House  that  very  day. 

TAaekeray,  Vanity  Fair,  It. 

Tisiting-card  (viz'i-ting-kard),  «.  A  small 
card,  bearing  one's  name,  and  sometimes  an 
address,  an  official  title,  or  the  like,  to  be  left 
in  making  calls  or  paying  visits,  or,  upon  occa- 
sion, to  be  sent  as  an  act  of  courtesy  or  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  an  attention. 

visiting-aay  (viz'i-ting-da),  n.  A  day  on  which, 
one  is  at  home  to  visitors. 

He  keeps  a  Fisibmg  Bay;  you  and  111  wait  on  him. 

C.  ShadweU,  Humours  of  the  Navy,  L  1. 

visitor  (viz'i-tor),  n.  [Also  visiter;  <  F.  visiteur 
=  Sp.  Pg.  visitador  =  It.  visitatore,  <  LL.  visi- 
tator,  a  visitor,  protector,  <  L.  visitafe,  visit: 
see  visit.']  1.  One- who  visits.  Speoilloally— (a) 
One  who  comes  or  goes  to  see  or  stay  with  another,  as  in 
civility  or  friendship. 

She  hated  having  visitors  in  the  house  while  her  health 
was  so  indifferent. 

Jane  Austen^  Fride  and  Prejudice,  xxlii. 

(6)  A  superior  or  person  authorized  to  visit  a  corporation 
or  any  institution,  tor  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  the  laws 
and  regulations  are  observed,  or  that  the  duties  and  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  the  founder  or  by  law  are  duly  per- 
formed or  executed. 

1  heare  sale  the  VisUors  have  taken  this  ordre,  that 
every  man  shall  protease  the  stndie  eyther  of  divinitle, 
law,  or  physick ;  and,  in  remembring  thus  well  England 
abrode,  thei  have  in  myn  opinion  forgotten  Cambrig  it. 
seU.  Aseham,  in  Ellis's  Lit.  Letters,  p.  16. 

2.  In  ZOOl.,  a  visitant. =SyiL  1.  (o)  Visitor,  Caller, 
Quest.  CaUer  regards  a  person  as  coming  to  see  another 
for  a  short  interview  of  civility,  formality,  or  friendship  : 
as,  she  devoted  the  afternoon  to  receiving  callers.  Visitor 
regards  the  person  as  coming  to  see  another,  but  mak- 
ing a  longer  stay  than  acoZ^erand  enjoying  more  of  social 
Intercourse.  Cmest  regards  the  person  as  admitted  to  hos- 
pitality, and  hence  generally  as  welcome,  (d)  Inspector, 
examiner. 

visitoiial  (viz-i-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  visitor  +  ■4-al.'] 
Same  as  visitatorial. 

■visitress  (viz'it-res),  TO.  l(.  visitor  + -ess.']  A  fe- 
male visitor.    Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xxxiii. 

Tisive  (vi'siv),  a.  [<  P.  visif=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  msino, 
<  L.  videre,  pp.  visits,  see :  see  vision.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  power  of  seeing;  visual. 

The  object  of  the  church's  faith  is,  in  order  of  nature, 
before  the  church, .  .  .  and  therefore  cannot  be  enlarged 
l>y  the  church,  any  more  than  the  act  of  the  visive  faculty 
can  add  visibility  to  the  object. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  n.  309. 

Vismia  (vis'mi-a),  ra.  [NL.  (Vandelli,  1793), 
named  from  one  Visme,  a  botanist  of  Lisbon.] 
A  genus  of  plants,  type  of  the  tribe  Vismiess  in 
the  order  Hyperieinese.  it  is  characterized  by  a  flve- 
celled  ovary,  with  numerous  ovules  in  each  cell.  There 
are  about  27  species,  natives  of  tropical  America,  with 
1  species  in  tropi- 
cal Africa.  They 
are  shrubs  or 
trees,  bearing  en- 
tire leaves  which 
are  commonly 
large,  closely 
woolly  or  hoaiy, 
and  glandular- 
dotted.  The  flow- 
ers are  yellow  or 
whitish,  in  termi- 
nal and  usually 
abundant  ana 
panicled  cymes. 
The  five  petals  are 
often  downy ;  the 
stamens .  are  in 
live  united  clus- 
ters opposite  the 
petals;  the  fruit 
is  a  beny.  Most 
of     the    species 

have  a  copious  yellow  juice,  of  energetic  properties.  V. 
Brasiliensis,  of  Brazdl,  and  V.  Guianensis,  widely  dispersed 
in  Ouiana  and  Brazil,  are  known  as  vjanB-tree,  a  name  ex- 
tended to  the  genus ;  the  latter  idso  as  gutta-gum  tree;  it 
is  a  small  tree,  the  source  of  a  drastic  gum-resin  analogous 
to  gamboge,  known  as  gummi-qiitta  or  American  gamboge, 
also  obtained  from  other  species,  as  V.  miermMa. 

Vismiese  (vis-mi'e-e),  n.  pi.  fNL.  (Choisy, 
1821),  <  Vismia  +  -ess.]  A  tribe  of  polypetalous 
plants,  of  the  order  Hypericmex.  it  is  character- 
ized by  a  fleshy  indehiscent  fruit  with  wingless  seeds.  It 
includes  4  genera,  of  which  Vismia  is  the  type,  chiefly  trop- 
ical American  trees  or  shrubs ;  the  others  are  mostly  shrubs 
of  tropical  Africa. 

■visnet,  n.  [AP.  visne,  <  OP.  visne,  <  L.  vidnia, 
neighborhood:  see  vicinage.]  Neighborhood. 
See  venue^,  2  (a). 

visnomyt  (viz'no-mi),  TO.  [A  oorruytion  <  phys- 
iognomy.]   Face;  countenance;  visage. 

I  think  it  safer  to  sit  closer,  and  so  to  cloud  the  sun  of 
my  visnomy  that  no  eye  discern  it. 

Chapman,  May-Day,  m.  3. 

vison  (vi'son),  TO.  [NL.  (Brisson) ;  origin  un- 
known.] 5'he  name  specifically  ^ven  to  the 
American  mink  by  Brisson  in  lf56,  and  subse- 
quently so  used  by  most  authors.  The  name  was 
used  absolutely  by  BuSon  in  1765,  and  generically  by  J.  E. 
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Gray  in  1843.  As  a  generic  name  it  is  equivalent  to  Lw- 
trema,  and  includes  semi-aquatic  species  of  Pvtorius,  of 
which  the  European  and  American  minks  are  the  best- 
known.  As  a  specific  term  it  is  applicable  only  to  the 
latter,  Pvtorius  (Lutreola)  vison.    See  out  under  mink. 

'Tison-'weasel  (vi'son-we'zl),  n.  Same  as  vi- 
son. 

visor,  visored,  etc.    See  vizor,  etc. 

visoryt  (vi'so-ri),  a.  [<  L.  visor  (a  doubtful 
word),  a  scoiit,  lit. '  seer,'  <  videre,  pp.  visus,  see : 
see  vision.]  Visual ;  having  the  power  of  vision. 

But  even  the  optic  nerves  and  the  vismy  spirits  are  cor- 
rupted. Sev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  II.  379. 

viss  (vis),  TO.  [<  Tamil  visai,  Telugu  vise.]  In 
southern  India  and  Burma,  a  weight  equiva- 
lent to  about  3  pounds  5  ounces. 

vista  (vis'ta),  TO.  [Formerly  also,  erroneously, 
visto;  <  It  "vista,  sight,  view,  <  visto,  pp.  of  ve- 
dere,  <  L.  videre,  pp.  visus,  see:  see  vision.]  1. 
A  view  or  prospect,  especially  through  an  av- 
enue, as  between  rows  of  trees;  hence,  the  trees 
or  other  things  that  form  the  avenue. 

The  tents  are  all  ranged  in  a  straight  line :  .  .  .  and 
is  there  not  a  horrid  uniformity  in  their  infinite  vista  of 
canvas?  Sheridan  (?),  The  Camp,  ii.  3. 

Terminal  figures,  columns  of  marble  or  granite  porticoes, 
arches,  are  seen  in  the  mstas  of  the  wood  paths. 

Eatethame,  Marble  Faun,  viiL 

Hence — 3.  Figuratively,  a  vision;  a  view  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  in  prospect  or  in  retrospect 
by  the  imagination:  as,  a  vista  of  pleasure  to 
come ;  dim  vistas  of  the  past. 

There  is  something  exceedingly  delusive  in  thus  looking 
back  through  the  long  vista  of  departed  years,  and  catch- 
ing a  glimpse  of  the  fairy  realms  of  antiquity. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  138. 
Prima  vlata.    See  jprima. 

Vistaed  (vis'tad),  a.  [<  vista  +  -eS^.]  Possess- 
ing or  forming  a  vista  or  vistas. 

visto  (vis'to),  TO.    Same  as  vista.    [Erroneous.] 

Then  all  beside  each  glade  and  vislo 
You'd  see  nymphs  lying  like  Calisto. 

Qay,  To  a  Young  Lady. 

visual  (viz'u-al),  a.  [<  OP.  visual,  visuel,  P. 
visuel  =  Sp.'P'g.  visual  =  It.  visuale,  <  LL.  visu- 
alis,  of  sight,  <  L.  visus,  sight,  <  videre,  pp. 
visus,  see :  see  vis\  visage.]  1 .  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  sight;  relating  to  vision;  used  in  sight; 
serving  as  the  instrument  of  seeing;  optio :  as, 
the  visual  nerve. 

The  air, 
No  where  so  clear,  sharpen'd  his  msudl  ray. 

MOtan,  P.  L.,  ilL  620. 

Visual  perception  sees  a  superficies,  but  it  does  not  see 
a  superficies  as  distinguished  from  a  solid. 

Hodgson,  Time  and  Space,  §  12. 

2.  Visible ;  perceptible  by  the  sight. 

Among  many  remarkable  particulars  that  attended  his 

first  perceptions  and  judgments  on  visual  objects,  .  .  . 

the  first  time  the  boy  saw  a  black  object,  it  gave  him  great 

Burke,  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  §  115. 


Vismia  Guiatunsis. 


3.  Eesulting  from  the  eye;  produced  by  a  look: 

as,  visval  influences Frlmaxy  visual  centers,  the 

lateral  corpus  geniculatum ;  the  pulvinar  and  the  anterior 
corpus  quadrlgeminum,  in  cells  of  which  the  fibers  of  the 
optic  tract  originate. — Visual  angle,  the  angle  formed 
by  the  intersection  of  two  lines  drawn  from  the  extremi- 
ties of  an  object  to  the  first  nodal  point  of  the  eye. — 
Visual  asds.  See  ikeuI.— Visual  field,  the  extent  of 
external  world  which  is  visible  in  any  position  of  an  eye. 
— Visual  line.  Same  as  vmuiL  axis. — visual  plane,  the 
plane  including  the  visual  lines  of  the  two  eyes — Visual 
potat,  in persp.,  a  point  in  the  horizontal  line  in  which 
all  the  visual  rays  unite. — Visual  purple,  a  pigment 
found  in  the  retina;  same  as  rhodopsin,. —  Visual  rays, 
lines  of  light  Imagined  to  come  from  the  object  to  the  eye. 
— Visaal  wMte,  the  final  product  of  the  photochemical 
changes  undergone  by  visuEd  purple  when  exposed  to  the 
action  of  light. — Visual  yellow,  an  intermediate  stage 
of  the  passage  of  visual  purple  to  visual  white  under  the 
action  of  light. 

visualisation,  visualise,  etc.  See  visualiza- 
tion, etc. 

visuaUty  (vig-u-al'i-ti),  n. ;  pi.  visualiUes  (-tiz). 
[<  LL.  visualUd(t-)s,  the  faculty  of  sight,  <  visu- 
aUs,  of  the  sight:  see  visual.]  1.  The  state 
or  property  of  being  visual. — 2.  A  sight;  a 
glimpse ;  a  mental  picture. 

We  have  a  pleasant  visiudity  of  an  old  summer  after- 
noon in  the  Queen's  Court  two  hundred  years  ago. 

"    ■  '  1,  Cromwell,  i.  98. 


visualization  (viz*u-al-i-za'shon),  re.  [<  visu- 
alize +  -ation.]  Tfieaot,  process,  or  result  of 
visualizing;  the  state  of  being  visualized,  as 
an  optical  image.    Also  spelled  visualisation. 

We  have  a  i>robIem  of  einiaZuiafuin— the  mind  is  called 
upon  to  supply  an  optical  image. 

Proe.  Amer.  Soe,  Psych.  Research,  L  311. 

visualize  (viz'u-al-iz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  visval- 
ized,  ppr.  visualizing.  [<  vimtal  +  -ize.]  I. 
trans.  To  make  visual  or  visible  f  make  that 
which  is  perceived  by  the  mind  only  visible  to 
the  eye ;  externalize  to  the  eye. 


vital 

What  is  this  Me  t  A  Voice,  a  Motion,  an  Appearance— 
some  embodied,  v^ualized  Idea  in  the  Eternal  Mind? 

Carlyle,  Sartor  BesaHus,  L  8. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  these  attempts  to  visuidize 
the  physics  of  the  process,  it  wiU  still  remain  true  that 
to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  radiation  and  absorp- 
tion we  must  take  Into  consideration  the  shape,  size,  and 
complexity  of  the  molecules  by  which  the  ether  is  dis- 
turbed. TyndaU,  Kadiation,  §  16. 

Most  persons  .  .  .  are  leas  able  to  »»g«aiise  the  features 
of  intimate  friends  than  those  of  persons  of  whom  they 
have  caught  only  a  single  glance. 

F.  Galton,  InquhSes  into  Human  Faculty,  p.  108. 

n.  intrans.  To  call  up  a  mental  image  or 
picture  with  a  distinctness  approaching  actaal 
vision. 

I  find  that  a  few  persons  can,  by  what  they  often  de- 
scribe as  a  kind  of  touch-sight^  visualise  at  the  same 
moment  all  round  the  image  of  a  solid  body. 

P.  Galtan,  Inquiries  into  Human  Faculty,  p.  98. 

It  is  among  uncivilised  races  that  natural  differences  in 
the  visualising  faculty  are  most  conspicuous.  Many  of 
them  make  carvings  and  rude  illustrations,  hut  only  a  few 
have  the  gift  of  carrying  a  picture  in  their  mind's  eye, 
judging  by  the  completeness  and  firmness  of  their  designs, 
which  show  no  trace  of  having  been  elaborated  in  that 
step-by-step  manner  which  is  characteristic  of  draughts- 
men who  are  not  natural  artists. 

F.  GaUm,  Inquiries  into  Human  Faculty,  p.  lOL 

Also  spelled  visualise. 
visualizer  (vig'u-a,l-i-z6r),  re.  [<  visualize + -erl.J 
One  who  visualizes.    Also  spelled  visualiser. 

Abnormally  sensitive  visualizers. 

Proe.  Amer.  Soc.  Psych.  Research,  I.  295. 

visually  (viz'u-al-i),  adv.  In  a  visual  manner; 
by  sight;  witt  reference  to  vision. 

These  spectral  images  have  only  a  subjective  existence^ 
though  visually  they  have  all  the  vividness  of  present- 
ment which  belongs  to  realities.  Nature,  XM.  417. 

VitaceSB  (^-ta'sf -e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Lindley,  1835), 
<  ViUs  +  -aceae.]  An  order  of  polypetalous 
plants,  of  the  series  Disciflorse  and  cohort  Celas- 
trales.  it  is  also  known  as  AmpelideeB  (Kunth,  1821),  or 
now  as  Ampelidaeeae  (E.  T.  Lowe,  1867),  and  as  the  ran* 
family— in  each  case  from  its  type,  Vitis  vird/era,  the  ijj- 
7reAo9  of  the  Greeks.  The  order  is  characterized  by  a  small 
calyx  with  imbricated  lobes,  and  valvate  caducous  petals 
with  the  stamens  opposite  them.  There  are  about  435  ^- 
cies,  of  which  44  species,  principally  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
forming  the  genus  T/eeo,  are  erect  tropical  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  with  pinnate  leaves  without  tendrils.  The  others, 
classed  in  10  genera,  and  forming  the  tribe  AmpelidesR, 
are  shrubby  tendril-bearing  climbers  or  vines,  with  a  copi- 
ous watery  juice,  round,  angled,  or  irregular  stems  thick- 
ened at  the  nodes  (rarely  herbaceous  or  subterranean), 
their  wood  abounding  in  large  dotted  ducts.  They  bear 
alternate  or  petioled  leaves,  which  are  simple,  lobed,  or 
digitately  divided  into  three  to  five  leafiets.  The  inflores- 
cence is  paniculately  cymose  or  racemose,  rarely  spicate, 
and  is  developed  opposite  the  leaves ;  the  peduncles  end 
in  simple  or  divided  tendrils.  The  small  flowers  are  com- 
monly greenish  or  inconspicuous.  The  fruit  is  a  roundish 
juicy  berry,  commonly  one-celled  by  obliteration  of  the  two 
to  five  partitions,  and  containing  two  to  five  seeds.  It  is 
often  large,  sweet,  and  edible  in  V'Uis  and  Cissus,  or  some- 
times acrid,  astringent,  or  intensely  acid.  Three  genera  ex- ' 
tend  into  the  United  States,  Vitis,  Cissus,  and  Ampelopsis. 
Ampeloeissus,  Partheru)cissus,  and  Tetrastigma  also  occur 
in  tropical  America;  the  others  are  small  genera  of  the. 
Old  World.  Their  leaves  are  astringent^  and  sometimes 
furnish  domestic  remedies,  especiBlly  those  of  tropical  spe- 
cies of  dssus;  another  famishes  a  blue  dye;  bnt  the  prin- 
cipal importance  of  the  family  is  the  production  of  grapes 
and  wine.  Pterisanthes,  a  small  aberrant  genns,  is  one  of 
the  most  singular  of  plants  in  its  inflorescence,  bearing 
its  innumerable  smaU  flowers  on  a  thin,  flatt^ened  wing- 
like or  leaf-like  receptacle  forming  the  expanded  end  of 
a  slender  tendriL 

vitailet,  vitaillet,  »•  Obsolete  spellings  of 
victual. 

■vital  (vi'tel),  a.  [<  ME.  vital,  <  OP.  (and  P.) 
vital  =  Sp.  Pg.  vital  =  It.  vitale,  <  L.  vitalis,  of 
or  belonging  to  life,  <  vita,  life,  <  vivere,  pp. 
victus,  live,  =  Skt.  Vfiv,  live;  cf.  Gr.  /3«)f,  hfe. 
From  the  same  root  are  ult.  E.  vie^,  vivid,  re- 
vive, etc.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  life,  either 
animal  or  vegetable :  as,  vital  energies. 

A  raven's  note. 
Whose  dismal  tune  bereft  my  vital  powers. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2.  41. 

As  for  living  creatures,  it  is  certain  their  vital  spirits 

are  a  substance  compounded  of  an  airy  and  flamy  matter. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist,  §  30. 

2.  Contributing  to  life;  necessary  to  Hfe:  as.ei- 

to^air;  vitalblood. — 3.  Containing  life ;  living. 

Spirite  that  live  throughout. 
Vital  in  every  part  Milton,  P.  L.,  vi  845. 

His  vital  presence?  his  corporeal  mould? 

Wordsworth,  Laodamia. 
She  is  very  haughty, 
For  all  her  fragile  air  of  gentleness ; 
With  something  vUal  in  her,  like  those  flowers 
That  on  our  desolate  steppes  outlast  the  year. 

T.  B.  Aldtich,  Pauline  Pavlovna. 
4.  Being  the  seat  of  life ;  being  that  on  which 
life  depends;  hence,  essential  to  existence;  in- 
dispensable. 

He  spoke,  and  rising  hurl'd  his  forceful  Dart, 
Which,  driv'n  by  Pallas,  pierc'd  a  vital  Part. 

Pope,  Iliad,  v.  362. 


vital 

A  competence  is  vital  to  content. 

Ymmg,  Night  Tlioughta,  vi.  506. 

A  knowledge  of  the  law  and  a  devotion  to  its  principles 

are  vUal  to  a  republic,  and  lie  .at  the  very  foundation  of 

lU  strength.  Story,  Misc.  Writings,  p.  612. 

5t.  Capable  of  living;  viable. 

Pythagoras.  Hippocrates,  .  .  .  and  others  .  .  .  affirming 
the  Dirth  of  the  seventh  month  to  be  mtal. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  12. 
Vital  airt,  an  old  name  for  oxygen  gas,  which  is  essential 
to  animal  lue.— Vital  capacity  of  the  lungB.  See  oopa- 
cttjiy.— Vital  center.  Same  as  center  (^ rexpircMon  (which 
see,  underrespiraJion).— Vital  Cliristianity.  See  Chris- 
tianity,  1  (c).— Vital  COngTOityt,  the  mode  of  union  of 
body  and  soul  according  to  the  English  Platonists.  —Vital 
contractility,  the  power  of  contraction  inherent  in  liv- 
ing muscular  tissue. — Vital  fluid,  the  name  given  by 
Schultze  to  a  fluid  in  plants,  found  in  certain  vessels  called 
by  him  vital  vesBels.  It  is  also  termed  latex. — Vital  force, 
the  animating  force  in  animals  and  plants.  See  the  first 
quotation  under  vitality,  1.— Vital  functions.  See  func- 
tion.—Vital-perm  theory  of  contagion,  the  theory  that 
contagious  diseases  are  due  to  the  presence  of  perverted 
bioplasts  which  are  descended  from  others  originally 
healthy.— Vital  power,  the  ability  to  live,  or  continue 
alive;  vitality. 

The  movement  of  the  bioplasm  is  vital,  occurs  only 
during  life,  and  is  due  to  vital  powei — which  ^t^  power 
of  this,  the  highest  form  of  bioplasm  in  nature,  is  in  fact 
the  living  I.  Beale,  Bioplasm,  p.  209, 

Vital  principle,  that  principle  upon  whiah,  when  united 
with  organized  matter,  the  phenomena  of  life  are  supposed 
to  depend.  See  vitality. — Vital  sense,  coenesthesis. — 
Vital  tripod.    See  tripod. 

Titalisation,  vitalise,  etc.  See  vitalizaUon,  etc. 

vitalism  (vi'tal-izm),  n.  [<  vital  +  -ism.']  In 
biol.,  the  doctrine  that  ascribes  all  the  func- 
tions of  an  organism  to  a  vital  principle  dis- 
tinct from  chemical  and  other  physical  forces. 

vitalist  (vl'tal-ist),  n.  [=  F.  vitaliste;  <  vital 
+  -JsJ.]  A  believer  in  the  existence  of  vital 
force  as  distinguished  from  the  other  forces  op- 
erative upon  animal  and  vegetable  organisms. 

Vitalistic  (vi-ta-lis'tik),  a.     [<  vitalist  +  -ic] 

1.  Pertaining  "to  or  involving  the  theory  of 
vitalism.  Melmholtis,  Popular  Sci.  Lectures 
(trans.)i  p.  38S. — 2.  Noting  the  vital-germ 
theory  of  contagion  (which  see,  under  vital). 

It  was  no  easy  thing  for  him  to  justify  the  study  of  fer- 
mentation on  the  lines  suggested  by  what  was  called  the 
vitalistie  or  germ  theory.  Nature,  XLIII.  482. 

vitality  (vi-tari-ti),  n.  [<  F.  vitality  =  Sp.  vi- 
talidaa  =  Pg.  vitali^de  =  It.  vitality,  <  L.  vi- 
talita{t-)s,  vital  force,  life,  <  vitalis,  vital:  see 
vital.'}  1.  The  exhibiting  of  vital  powers  or 
capacities;  the  principle  of  animation  or  of 
life ;  vital  force.    See  life. 

Undoubtedly  a  man  of  genius  can  out  of  his  own  super- 
abundant i^taliiy  compel  life  into  the  most  decrepit  vo- 
cabulary. Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  240. 

2 .  Manifestation  of  a  capacity  for  enduring  and 
performing  certain  functions :  as,  an  institution 
devoid  of  vi' 


No  incredulity  or  neglect  can  destroy  the  innate  vitality 
of  truth.  Oeikie,  Geol.  Sketches,  il.  30. 

vitalization  (vi"tal-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  vitalize 
+  -ation.2  The  act  or  process  of  infusing  the 
vital  principle.    Also  spelled  vitalisaUon. 

vitalize  (vi'tal-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  vitalized, 
ppr.  vitalizing.  [<  vital  -i-  ■ize.']  To  give  life 
to ;  render  living ;  give  an  organic  or  vital  char- 
acter to.    Also  spelled  vitalise. 

It  appears  that  it  [organic  assimilation]  is  a  force  which 
not  only  produces  motion  and  chemical  change,  but  also 
vitalizes  the  matter  on  which  it  acts. 

Whewell,  Hist.  Scientific  Ideas,  iv.  §  3. 

vltalizer  (vl'tal-i-zer),  n.     [<  vitalize  +  -erl.] 

One  who  or  that  which,  vitafizes.    Also  spelled 

vitaliser. 
vitally  (vi'tal-li),  adv.     1.  In  a  vital  manner; 

so  as  to  give  life. 
The  organic  structure  of  human  bodies,  whereby  they 

are  fitted  to  live  and  move,  and  be  vitally  informed  by  the 

soul,  is  the  workmanship  of  a  most  wise,  powerful,  and 

beneficent  Maker.  Bentley.    (Johnson.) 

2.  In  a  manner  or  degree  essential  to  continued 
existence;  essentially:  as,  «;ito%  important. 

His  attainment  to  a  knowledge  of  God  and  this  instant 
resistance  of  Sin  are  most  intimately  and  vitally  related. 

Neither  can  advance  beyond  the  other.  .-               /  -  j.  i  -  1-/4.- •    \           ry  t       -j  7 

Channing,  Perfect  Life,  p.  95.  Vltellolutein  (vi-tel-o-lu'te-m),  n.     [<  L.  Vitel- 

3.  In  the  vitals ;  as  affecting  vital  parts ;  mor-  «««,  yolk,  +  to*e«s,  golden-yellow,  -f-  -dn^.}  A 
tally ;  f  ataUy :  as,  the  animal  was  vitaUy  hit  or  yellow  coloring  matter  found  m  the  eggs  of  the 
hurt           ^  spider-crab,  Mata  sqmnado. 

Vitals  (vi'talz),  n.  pi.  [PI.  of  vital;  short  for  vitellorubin  (vi-tel-o-r8;bin),  n.  Z<h.vimus, 
«ite  nM  1.  Tie  viscera  necessary  for  vi-  yolk,  +  rub(er),  red,  -^--^»2.]  A  reddish-brown 
tal  processes;  those  interior  parts  or  organs  coloring  matter  found  m  the  eggs  of  Mata 
which  are  essential  to  life,  as  the  brain,  heart, 
lungs,  and  stomach:  a  vague  general  term. 
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2.  The  part  of  any  complex  whole  that  is  essen- 
tial to  its  life  or  existence,  or  to  a  sound  state : 
as,  corruption  of  manners  preys  upon  the  vitals 
of  a  state. 

A  mortal  disease  was  upon  her  vitals  before  Csesar  had 
crossed  the  Kubicon. 

Story,  Speech,  Salem,  Sept.  18, 1828. 

vitascope  (vi'ta-skop),  n.  [<  L.  vita,  Ufe,  -I-  6r. 
aiumelv,  view.]  An  apparatus,based  on  the  prin- 
ciple 01  the  zoetrope,  for  projeetin^a  greatnum- 
ber  of  pictures  of  the  same  object  in  rapid 
succession  upon  a  screen,  thus  producing  the 
appearance  of  motion.  Cinematograph,  electro- 
scope, kinographoscope,  and  veriscope  are  names 
applied  to  various  machines  essentially  like  the 
vitascope. 

The  vUascopr,  a  far  more  complicated  and  powerful 
structure  [than  the  kinetoscope],  takes  this  same  ribbon 
which  has  been  prepared  by  the  kinetoscope,  and  coils  It 
up  on  a  disc  at  the  top  of  the  machine,  from  which  it  is 
passed  over  a  system  of  wheels  and  through  a  narrow,  up- 
right clamp-like  contrivance  that  brings  it  down  to  a 
strong  magnifying  lens,  behind  which  there  is  an  electric 
burner  of  high  capacity.  The  light  from  this  carbon  burner 
blazes  fiercely  through  the  translucent  ribbon ,  and  projects 
the  images  on  the  negatives  there,  blended,  to  a  distant 
screen,  with  great  clearness,  for  the  benefit  of  the  audience. 
North  Amer.  Sev.,  OLXin.  377. 

vitativeness  (vi-ta'tiv-nes),  n.  In  phren.,  the 
love  of  Ufe — a  faculty  assigned  to  a  protuber- 
ance under  the  ear;  also,  the  organ  which  is  sup- 
posed to  indicate  the  presence  of  this  faculty. 

Vltellarian  (vit-e-la'ri-an),  a.  [<  vitellarium  + 
-an.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  vitellarium :  as, 
the  vitellarian  ducts.  See  cuts  under  germa- 
rium,  Trematoda,  and  Cesioidea.    Bweley. 

vitellarium  fvit-e-la'ri-um),  n. ;  pi.  viteUaria 
(-a).  [NL.,  <  L.wteMMs,  yolk:  see  OTfeMjM.]  A 
special  gland  of  the  female  generative  appara- 
tus of  some  worms,  additional  to  the  germarium, 
in  which  gland  an  accessory  vitelline  substance 
is  formed.  See  germarium,  and  cuts  under  Tre- 
matoda and  Bhabdoccela. 

vitellary  (vit'e-la-ri),  n.  and  a.  [<  L.  viteUus, 
yolk:  see  vit.ellus.']  I.t  «.  The  place  where  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  swims  in  the  white. 

The  vitellary  or  place  of  the  yolk  is  very  high. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  28. 

II,  a.  Same  as  vitelline. 

The  vitellary  sac  of  the  embryo.  HuaHey. 

vitellicle  (vi-tel'i-kl),  «.  [<  NL.  *vitelliculus, 
dim.  of  vitelhis,  yolk:  see  viielliis.]  A  yolk- 
sac  ;  the  vitelline  or  vitellary  vesicle;  the  bag 
which  hangs  out  of  the  belly  of  an  embryo,  in 
the  higher  animals  called  the  umbilical  vesicle. 
See  outs  under  embryo  and  utervs. 

vitelligenoUS  (vit-e-Uj'e-nus),  a.  [<  L.  viteUus, 
yolk,  -I-  -genus,  producing:  see  -genous.]  Pro- 
ducing yolk  or  vitellus :  specifying  those  cells 
secreted  by  the  ovarioles  of  certain  insects, 
which  are  supposed  to  supply  nutriment  to  the 
ova.  Also  vitellogenous.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert., 
p.  381. 

vitellin  (vi-tel'in),  n.  [<  vitell(us)  +  -in^.] 
The  chief  proteid  constituent  of  the  yolk  of 
eggs.  It  is  a  white  granular  body  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  dilute  salt  solutions,  and  not  precipitated  by 
saturation  with  salt.  It  is  associated  with  lecithin,  and 
probably  combined  with  it  in  the  yolk  of  the  egg. 

vitelline  (vi-tel'in),  a.  and  ».  [<  vitellus  + 
-ime^.]  1.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  vitel- 
lus, or  yolk  of  an  egg;  forming  a  vitellus,  as 
protoplasm:  said  especially  of  the  large  mass 
of  food-yolk  or  deutoplasm  of  a  meroblastic 
egg,  or  of  the  vitellicle. — 2.  In  entom.  and  bot., 
colored  like  the  yolk  of  an  egg;  deep-yellow 
with  a  tinge  of  red. 

Also  vitellary. 
Vitelline  duct.  See  dwslus  vitellinus,  under  ductus,  and 
cut  under  em6rj/o.— Vitelline  membrane.  See  mem- 
brane.— Vitelline  sac,  the  vitellicle,  or  umbilical  vesicle. 
II.  n.  Yolk ;  the  vitellus ;  the  vitellary  sub- 
stance.    See  I.,  1.     [Bare.] 

Vitellogene  (vi-tel'o-jin),  n.  [<  L.  vitellus, 
yolk,  +  -genus,  producing.]    The  vitellarium. 

vitellogenous  (vit-e-loj'e-nus),  a.    Same  as 


Floweriog  Plant  of  Vitex  Agnus-castus. 
a,  a  flower. 


A  slight  wound ; 
Though  it  pierc'd  his  body,  it  hath  miss'd  the  ot«(«». 
Fletcher  (and  another),  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  li.  1. 


vitellus  (vi-tel'us),  n.  [NL.,  <  L. 
yolk,  a  transferred  use  of  vitellus,  a  little  calf, 
dim.  of  vitulus,  a  calf:  see  veal.]  The  yolk  of 
an  egg;  in  the  broadest  sense,  the  protoplasm 


vitiator 

of  an  ovum ;  the  germinative  or  formative  pro- 
toplasmic contents  of  an  ovum-cell,  which  is 
transformed  into  the  body  of  the  embryo,  plus 
that  substance,  if  any,  which  nourishes  the 
embryo  during  its  germination  and  subse-  ' 
quent  growth.  Hence,  in  meroblastic  ova,  two  kinds 
of  vitellus  are  distinguished,  the  germ-yolk,  or  germina- 
tive vitellus  proper,  and  the  food-yolk,  the  former  form- 
ing and  the  latter  nourishing  the  embryo. — Segmenta- 
tion Of  the  vitellus.  See  segmentation.— VitsTlas  for- 
matlvUS,  formative  or  true  yolk.  See  morpholeeithus. — 
Vitellus  nutritlTUS,  food-yolk.    See  tropholecithus. 

Vitex  (vi'teks),  n.  [NL.  (Eivinus,  1690),  <  L. 
vitex,  agnus  castus.]  A  genus  of  plants,  of  the 
order  Verbenacese,  type  of  the  tribe  Vitieese.  it  is 
characterized  by  medium-sized,  flowers,  the  corolla  with 
a  short  tube  and  very  oblique  five-cleft  or  two-lipped  limb 
(its  forward  lobe  larger),  by  four  usually  exserted  stamens, 
and  by  a  drupaceous  fruit  with  a  single  four-celled  nutlet. 
There  are  about  75  species,  widely  dispersed  throughout 
warm  regions,  a  few  extending  into  temperate  parts  of  Asia 

■  and  southern  Europe.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs  bearing  op- 
posite leaves,  which  are  commonly  composed  of  three  to 
seven  digitate  entire  or  toothed  thin  or  coriaceous  leafiets. 
The  flowers  are 
white,  blue,  vio- 
let, or  yellowish, 
and  form  cymes 
which  are  loose 
and  widely  fork- 
ing, or  short, 
dense,  and  some- 
times almost 
contracted  into 
a  head.  The  ge- 
nus is  somewhat 
aromatic ;  sev- 
eral species  ai-e 
tender  shrubs 
cultivated  un- 
der glass.  V. 
Agnus-castus,  a 
deciduous  shrub 
from  Sicily  and 
the  Mediter- 
ranean, is  culti- 
vated in  many 
form  s,  as  with  va- 
riegated leaves, 
etc.,  under  the 
names  chaste- 
tree,  Abraham' s- 
balm,  hemp-tree, 
monk's  pepper- 
tree,  and  espe- 
cially agnus  castus  (which  see,  und  er  cignus).  V.  trifoUa  is 
known  in  India  as  wild  pepper.  V.  pubescens  (V.  arborea) 
of  the  East  Indies  is  an  evergreen  reaching  60  feet  in 
height,  known  as  tree-vttex.  Many  species  produce  a  valu- 
able wood,  as  V.  hignuim-viZse,  the  lignura-vitse  of  Queens- 
land, and  V.  capitata,  the  bois  lizard  of  Trinidad,  Guiana, 
and  Brazil,  or  a  durable  building-timber,  especially  V.  lit- 
toralis,  the  New  Zealand  teak  or  purlri,  which  Is  consid- 
ered indestructible  in  water.  The  last  is  a  large  tree 
sometimes  5  feet  in  diameter,  bearing  spreading  branches 
of  dull-red  hairy  flowers  an  inch  long.  (See  puriri,  and 
New  Zealand  teak  (under  teak).)  V.  umbrosa  of  the  West 
Indies  is  one  of  the  trees  known  as  boxwood  or  Jiddlewood. 

vitialt  (vish'i-al),  a.  [<  L.  viUum,  a  fault,  vice, 
-I-  -al.]    Faulty;  corrupt;  vicious. 

There  is  nothing  on  it  [the  earth]  that  is  of  it  which  is 
not  become  more  vitial  than  vital. 

Mev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  337. 

vitiate  (vish'i-at),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  vitiated, 
ppr.  vitiating.  [Formerly  also  viciate;  <  L.  vi- 
Uatus,  pp.  otvitiare  (>  It.  viziare  =  Sp.  Pg.  viciar 
=  F.  vider),  make  faulty,  injure,  spoil,  corrupt, 
<  wiiMm,  a  fault,  imperfection:  see  wcel.]  1. 
To  render  vicious,  faulty,  or  imperfect ;  injure 
the  quality  or  substance  of;  cause  to  be  defec- 
tive; impair;  spoil;  corrupt:  as,  a viiiaied taste. 

This  beauteous  Maid  [Venice]  hath  been  often  attempted 
to  be  vieiated.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  L  30. 

Wholesome  meats  to  a  vitiated  stomack  differ  little  or 
nothing  from  unwholesome.     Milton,  Areopa^itica,  p.  16. 

2.  To  cause  to  fail  of  effect,  either  in  whole  or 
in  part ;  render  invalid  or  of  no  effect ;  destroy 
the  validity  or  binding  force  of,  as  of  a  legal 
instrument  or  a  transaction;  divest  of  legal 
value  or  authority ;  invalidate :  as,  any  undue 
influence  exerted  on  a  jury  vitiates  their  ver- 
dict ;  fraud  vitiates  a  contract ;  a  court  is  vi- 
tiated by  the  presence  of  unqualified  persons 
sitting  as  members  of  it. 

The  least  defect  of  self-possession  vitiates,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  entire  relation  [friendship]. 

Emerson,  Friendship. 
=Syn.  1.  Pollute,  Corrupt,  etc.  (see  taint^),  debase,  de- 
prave. 

vitiation  (vish-i-a'shon),  n.  [<  L.  vitiatio(n-), 
violation,  corruption,  <  viUare,  corrupt,  vitiate : 
see  vitiate.]    The  act  of  vitiating.    Specifically— 

(a)  Impairment;  corruption :  as,  mliaUon  of  the  blood. 
The  strong  vitiation  of  the  German  idiom  with  English 

words  and  expressions.  Amer.  Jour.  PhUol.,  X.  315. 

(b)  A  rendering  invalid  or  illegal:  as,  the  vitiation  of  a 
contract  or  a  court. 

vitiator  (vish'i-a-tgr),  n.  [<  L.  vitiator,  <  viti- 
ttre,  corrupt,  vitiate :  see  vitiate.]  One  who  or 
that  which  vitiates. 


vitiator 

You  cannot  say  in  your  profession  Plus  non  Titiat ;  plus 
is  the  worst  vitiator  and  violator  of  the  Muses. 

Landor,  Imag.  Conv.,  Southey  and  Person,  ii. 

Viticese  (vi-tis'e-e),  n.pl.   [NL.  (Schauer,  1848), 

<  Vitex  (-ic-)  +  -effi.]  A  tribe  of  gamopetalous 
plants,  of  the  order  Verbenacese.  it  is  character- 
ized by  an  ultimately  centrifugal  cymose  inflorescence 
composed  of  opposite  dichotomous  cymes  aggregated  into 
a  trichotomous,  thyrsoid,  pyramidal,  or  corymbose  pani- 
cle, and  by  an  ovary  with  the  ovules  laterally  affixed, 
commonly  at  first  imperfectly  but  soon  perfectly  four- 
celled,  drupaceous,  and  entire  or  f our-lobed  in  fruit,  usu- 
ally pulpy  or  fleshy,  the  endocarp  of  four  nutlets,  or  form- 
ing a  single  four-celled  nutlet.  It  includes  18  genera,  of 
which  VHex  (the  type),  Sectaria,  Premna,  CaUiearpa,  and 
Clerodendron  are  the  chief.  Geurma  of  the  Malay  archi- 
pelago is  exceptional  in  its  usually  five-celled  ovary,  and 
fruit  with  ten  nutlets.  The  only  member  of  the  tribe  with- 
in the  United  States  is  CaUiearpa  Americana,  the  French 
mulberry. 

Viticide  (vit'i-sid),  n.    [<  L.  viUs,  vine,  +  -cida, 

<  ceedere,  kill.]  That  which  injures  or  destroys 
the  grape  or  vine ;  a  vine-pest,  as  the  phyllox- 
era. 

Titicolous  (vi-tik'o-lus),  o.  [<  L.  mtis,  the 
vine,  +  colere,  inhabit.]  In  hot.  and  zooL,  in- 
habiting or  produced  upon  the  vine,  as  very 
many  parasitic  and  saprophytic  fungi  and  vari- 
ous insects. 

viticula  (vi-tik'u-la),  ■«.;  pi.  viUculee  (-le). 
[NL.j  dim.  of  L.  mtis,  vine :  see  ViUs."]  In  hot., 
a  trailing  stem,  as  of  a  cucumber. 

Viticulose  (vi-tik'u-16s),  a.  [<  viticula  +  -ose.] 
In  60  *. ,  producing  long,  trailing,  vine-like  twigs 
or  stems ;  sarmentaeeous. 

viticultural  (vit-i-kul'tur-al),  a.  [<  vitwuUure 
+  -al.'\  Of  or  pertaining  to  viticulture :  as, 
viticultural  implements  or  treatises. 

Of  the  Austrian-Hungarian  empire  Hungary,  from  a  mtfi- 
eidturaZ  point  of  view,  forms  by  far  the  most  important 
part.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  610. 

viticultnralist  (vit-i-kul'tur-al-ist),  n.  [<  viti- 
eultural  +  -«st.]  A  vitioulturist.  Elect.  Mev. 
(Amer.),  XIII.  xviii.  4.     [Eare.] 

viticulture  (vit'i-kul-tur),  n.     [<  P.  viticulture, 

<  L.  vitis,  vine,  +  cultwra,  culture.]  The  cul- 
ture or  cultivation  of  the  vine. 

viticulturist  (vit-i-kul'tur-ist),  n.  [<  viticul- 
ture +  -ist.^  One  whose  business  is  viticulture ; 
a  grape-grower. 

To  aid  in  these  researches,  relations  have  already  been 
opened  with  horticulturists  and  mlicidturists. 

Saiun,  XLIII.  38. 

Vitiflora  (vit-i-flo'ra),  n.     [NL.  (Leach,  1816), 

<  L.  viUs,  vine,  +  fiios  {flor-),  flower.]  A  genus 
of  chats :  a  strict  synonym  of  Saxicola.  Also 
called  (Enanthe. 

Vitiflorinse  (vit"i-flo-ri'ne),  n.pl.  [Mi.,  <  ViH- 
flora  +  -inse.1  A  subfamily  of  birds :  synony- 
mous with  Saxicolinx. 

vitiligo  (vit-i-li'go),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  vitiligo,  tet- 
ter.] A  loss  of  pigment  in  one  or  more  circum- 
scribed parts  of  the  skin,  with  increase  of  pig- 
ment in  the  skin  immediately  about  such 
patches.  Also  called  acquired  leucodermia  or 
leucopatMa. 

vitiligoidea  (vit"i-li-goi'de-a),  n.  [<  L.  vitiligo, 
tetter,  -t-  -oidea.'\  A  sMn-disease  characterized 
by  yellowish  patches  or  tubercles,  situated  usu- 
ally on  the  eyelids ;  xanthoma. 

vitiUtigate  (vit-i-lit'i-gat),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
vitilitigated,  ppr.  vitilitigating.  [<  L.  viUlitigatus, 
pp.  of  vitilitigare,  quarrel  disgracefully,  calum- 
niate, <  vitium,  a  fault,  vice  (see  vicei),  +  liti- 
g^arCj  quarrel:  see  ?j%ate.]  To  contend  in  law 
Utigiously,  captiously,  or  vexatiously.  Bailey, 
1731. 

vitilitigation  (vit-i-lit-i-ga'shpn),  n,  [<  mt%- 
litigate  +  ■ion.']  Vexatious  or  quarrelsome  liti- 
gation. 

It  is  a  most  toylaome  taske  to  run  the  wild  goose  chase 
after  a  well-breath'd  Opinionist ;  thejr  delight  in  vitiliH- 
gaUon.  N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  16. 

Ill  force  yon  by  right  ratiocination 
To  leave  your  viUiitigaUon. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  iil.  1262. 

vitiosity  (vish-i-os'i-ti),  n. ;  pi.  vitiosities  (-tiz). 
[<  L.  vitiosita(^t-)s,  "corruption,  vice,  <  vitiosus, 
corrupt,  vicious:  see  vioious.]  The  state  of 
being  vicious  or  vitiated;  a  corrupted  state; 
depravation;  a  vicious  property. 

My  untamed  affections  and  confirmed  vUiosUy  makes 
me  daily  do  worse.    Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  42. 

ViiAosiHes  whose  newness  and  monstrosity  of  nature 
admits  no  name.  Sir  T.  Bromie,  Beligio  Medici. 

vitioust,  vitiouslyt,  etc.  Obsolete  spellings  of 
vicious,  etc. 

Vitis  (vi'tis),  n.  [NL.  (Malpighi,  1675;  ear- 
lier by  Brunfels,  1530),  <  L.  vitis,  a  vine,  <  viere 
{■)/  vi),  twist,  wind :  see  withe,  withy.  Hence  (< 
L.  vitis)  ult.  E.  ewel.]     A  genus  of  plants,  iu- 
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eluding  the  grape,  type  of  the  order  Viiacese  or 
Ampelidacese,  it  is  characterized  by  polygamodicecious 
flowers,  each  with  a  cap  of  5  coherent  caducous  petals. 
From  Cisffus,  its  tropical  representative,  it  is  further  dis- 
tinguished by  its  conical  or  thickened  (not  subulate)  style ; 
and  from  the  other  genera,  as  Ampelopsis,  the  common 
Virginia  creeper  or  American  ivy,  by  its  pyriform  seeds. 
There  are  about  30  species,  natives  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, chiefly  within  temperate  regions.  They  are  shrub- 
by climbers  with  simple  or  lobed  leaves  (rarely  digitate, 
like  Ampelopsis),  and  long  branching  tendrils  produced 
opposite  the  leaves,  and  also  from  the  flower-stalk.  The 
inflorescence  is  a  thyrsus  of  inconspicuous  flowera  often 
vei-y  fragrant,  usually  greenish,  and  peculiar  in  the  fall 
of  the  unopened  petals  without  expansion.  The  fruit,  a 
pulpy  berry,  is  normally  two-celled  and  with  two  to  four 
seeds,  to  which  the  pulp  adheres  in  the  American,  but 
does  not  in  the  one  or  two  European  species.  By  Planchon 
(1872)  the  genus  is  divided  into  two  sections — Euvitis, 
with  a  peculiar  thin  brown  fibrous  bark  which  soon  separ 
rates  -and  hangs  in  shreddy  plates ;  and  Muscadinia,  con- 
sisting of  V.  rotundifolia  (y.  vvlpina),  the  muscadine,  and 
V.  Munsoniarta,  the  bird-grape  of  Florida,  peculiar  in  their 
closely  adherent  punctate  bark,  nearly  elliptical  seeds, 
somewhat  cymose  inflorescence,  and  unbranched  tendrils. 
The  most  important  species,  V.  vinifera,  is  the  vine  of 
southern  and  central  Europe,  known  in  America  as  the 
European,  hot-house,  or  Calif  omia  grape,  native  in  Turkey, 
Persia,  and  Tatary,  probably  also  in  Greece  and  in  the 
Himalayas,  and  now  cultivated  in  the  Old  World  from 
nearly  55°  north  to  about  40°  south  latitude,  sometimes 
up  to  the  altitude  of  3,000  feet.  In  England  its  fruit  ripens 
in  the  open  air  only  in  favorable  seasons,  although  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  an  inferior  wine  was  there 
i;nade  from  it.  It  grows  in  all  soils,  but  best  in  those  which 
are  light  and  gravelly.  Some  individuals  in  warm  climates 
have  attained  in  centuries  a  ti*unk  3  feet  in  diameter.  In 
the  United  States  the  climate  is  not  favorable  to  it,  except 
in  California.  It  is  the  source  of  thousands  of  varieties, 
obtained  by  propagation  from  seed.  To  continue  the  ori- 
ginal variety  in  cultivation,  propagation  by  layers,  cut- 
tings, grafting,  or  inoculation  is  practised.  (See  vine  and 
grape,  also  wine,  raisin,  and  Gtirravt.)  The  species  are  most 
abundant  in  the  United  States,  there  estimated  by  Munson 
at  23 ;  they  are  especially  numerous  in  Texas,  which  has 
12  species,  or  8  as  recognized  by  Coulter.  The  eastern 
United  States  is  thought  richer  in  useful  species  than  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  4  of  the  8  Atlantic  species  having 
given  rise  to  valuable  cultivated  varieties.  Of  these  F. 
Ldbrusea,  the  common  wild  grape  of  the  New  England 
coa^t,  extends  from 
Canada  through  the 
Atlantic  States  to  Ten- 
nessee, and  from  Japan 
to  the  Himalayas ;  it  is 
the  source  of  the  Con- 
cord, Isabella,  Cataw- 
ba, lona,  Diana,  and 
other  grapes,  and  some 
claim  that  an  Asiatic 
hybrid  between  it  and 
V-.  rotuTidifoliawELa  the 
original  of  V.  mnifera. 
V.  bicolor  (formerly  in- 
cluded with  V.  sesti- 
valis),  the  blue  or  win- 
ter grape,  occurs  from 
New  York  to  Wiscon- 
sin and  southward ; 
and  V.  iBstivalis,  the 
summer  grape,  from 
Virginia  to  Texas. 
From  these  come  the 
Delaware  and  the 
most  promising  native 
American  red-wine 
grapes,  as  the  Cynthi- 
ana  and  Norton's  Vir- 
ginia. V.  riparia  (K 
palTnaia),  the  river- 
grape,is widely  distrib- 
uted through  all  the 
Northern  States  and  Canada  to  Colorado,  and  is  the  only 
Rocky  Mountain  species ;  in  cultivation  it  is  extensively 
used  in  France  to  supply  phylloxera-proof  stock  for  fine 
wine-producing  varieties  of  V.vinifera.  Many  other  valu- 
able varieties  have  been  formed  from  the  American  grapes 
by  bjrbridizing  with  one  another  or  with  V.  vini/era  ;  these 
hybrids  are  in  general  proof  against  the  phylloxera,  and 
include  by  far  the  best  American  table-grapes.  The  fourth 
North  Atlantic  species,  V.  cordifolia,  the  frost-,  chicken-, 
or  possum-grape,  ranges  from  New  York  to  Iowa  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  is  the  most  common  of  the  3 
species  of  Canada.  It  produces  small  blackish  or  am- 
ber-colored fruit,  sometimes  used,  after  it  has  been 
touched  by  frost,  for  preserves.  Among  these  species, 
V.  riparia  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  leaves  with  a 
broad  rounded  basal  sinus,  and  its  growing  tips  envel- 
oped with  young  undeveloped  leaves,  and  V.  ccrdifolia  by 
leaves  with  both  sides  smooth  and  shining.  The  other 
three  have  the  upper  surface  dark-green  and  more  or  less 
rugose ;  the  lower  in  V.  hieolor  bluish  with  a  bloom,  in  V. 
lesHvalis  dusty-flocculent,  with  short  broad  stipules,  and 
in  F.  Labrusca  densely  white  or  rusty  with  close  tomen- 
tum,  with  long  cordate  stipules.  Their  berries  are  mostly 
small— in  V.  Tricolor  and  F.  eisUvalis  apt  to  be  astringent 
and  white-dotted ;  those  of  V.  Labntsca  and  F.  rotundi- 
folia,  the  fox-grapes,  have  a  musky  or  foxy  taste  or  odor 
(see  fox-grape).  Thelatter, the  muscadine  or  bullacegrape, 
the  source  of  the  scuppemong  (which  see),  is  the  largest- 
fruited  American  species,  and  extends  from  Virginia  to 
Texas,  and  from  Japan  to  the  Himalayas.  Many  other 
American  species  are  quite  local;  3  are  conflned  to  Flori- 
da, 7  mainly  to  Texas,  as  F.  candicans,  the  mustang  or 
cutthroat  grape,  and  V.  monticola,  the  sweet  mountain 
grape ;  several  others  are  nearly  restricted  to  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  as  F.  elnerea,  the  sweet  winter  grape,  and  F. 
rubra,  an  ornamental  species.  F.  Arizoniea,  Kbe  cailon- 
grape  of  Arizona,  and  F.  Girdiana,  of  southern  California, 
are  small-fruited  species ;  F.  CaHforrdca,  the  vaumee  of 
the  Indians,  bears  lai'ge  clusters  of  puiyle  fruit  of  rather 
pleasant  flavor.   F.  Caribxa  is  the  Jamaica  grape  or  water- 


Ki'/M  Labrusca, 

t,  inSorescence ;  d,  apex  of  branch 

with  leaves  and  tendrils;  c,  leaf. 


vitreousness 

withe  of  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  Central  America. 
The  only  other  American  species  not  found  in  the  United 
States  is  F.  Blarmm  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  A  few  species 
are  peculiar  to  Asia,  5  to  Japan,  China,  and  India,  V. 
Amurentis  to  Siberia.  The  numerous  tropical  and  south 
temperate  species  formerly  ascribed  to  Vitis  are  now  re- 
ferred to  Cissus,  including  17  in  Australia.  Several  in 
mountains  of  India  and  Java  produce  edible  fruit ;  3  ex- 
tend within  the  southern  United  States,  2  in  Texas— the 
shrub  F.  bipinnata  (now  dssus  starts)  and  the  ornamen- 
tal vine  known  as  yerba  dd  buey,  V.  (C.)  irwisa—  and  1 
in  Florida,  F,  (fi.)  sicyoides,  for  which  see  china-root  and 
bastard  bryony  (under  bryony). 

vitlert,  »■    -Ail  obsolete  spelling  of  victualer. 

vitoe,  n.  [Tupi.]  A  South  American  nocturnal 
monkey  of  the  genus  Nyctipithecus,  as  N.felinus, 
the  eia.    See  douroucouli. 

vitreai,  n.    Plural  of  vitreum. 

vitrea^  (vit're-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  L. 
vitreus,  ot  glass":  see  vitreous.l  A  term  used  for 
antique  glass  vessels  or  fragments  of  the  same. 
S.  S.  Cuming,  J.  A.  A.,  X.  192. 

vitrella  (vi-trel'a),  n. ;  pi.  vitrellSB  (-e).     [NL., 
<  vitreum  +  dim'.'-eKa.]    Same  a,s  retinophora. 
Ommatidium  consists  of  two  comeagen  cells,  four  vi- 
treUse,  and  seven  retinular  cells.   Amer.  Nat.,  XXIV.  356. 

vitremitet,  n.  An  unexplained  word  which  oc- 
curs in  the  following  lines : 

She  that  helmed  was  in  starke  stoures, 
And  wan  by  force  tonnes  stronge  and  foures, 
Shal  on  hir  heed  now  were  a  vitremyte. 

Chaucer,  Monk's  Tale,  1.  382. 
[The  early  editions  read  awtremite,  the  Six  Texts  and  Tyr- 
whitt  read  as  here,  and  the  Harleian  MS.  has  vfyntermyte. 
Skeat  conjectures  that  it  means  a  'glass  head-dress,'  as 
contrasted  with  a  helmet.  Nothing  as  yet  really  satis- 
factory has  been  proposed.] 

Vitreodentinal  (vit'''re-o-den'ti-nal),  a.  [< 
vitreodentine  +  -al.']  Of  the  character  of  vit- 
reodentine ;  pertaining  to  vitreodentine. 

vitreodentine  (vit^rf-o-den'tin),  n.  [<  L.  viire- 
us,  of  glass,  +  E.  dentine.']  A  variety  of  den- 
tine of  particularly  hard  texture,  as  distin- 
guished from  osteodentine  and  vasodenUne. 

vitreo-electric  (vit"re-6-e-lek'trik),  a.  [<  L.  vi- 
treus,  of  glass,  +  E.  electric]  Containing  or  ex- 
hibiting positive  electricity,  or  electricity  simi- 
lar to  that  which  is  excited  by  rubbing  glass. 

Vitreosity(vit-re-os'i-ti),  M.  [<  vitreous  +  -iiy.] 
Vitreousness. 

The  pages  bristle  with  "hard  words,"  some  of  which 
are  new  to  science.     VifireoeUy  baa  an  uncanny  sound. 

Nature,  XLI.  49. 

vitreous  (vit're-us),  a.  and  n.  [Of.  F.  vitreux 
and  Sp.  vitreo  =  Pg.  It.  vitreo ;  <  L.  vitreus,  of 
glass,  <  vitrum,  glass,  orig.  *vidtrum,  a  transpa- 
rent substance,  <  videre,  see:  see  vision.  Cf. 
vitrine,  verre,  etc.]  I.  a.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  obtained  from  glass;  resembling  glass. — 2. 
Consistiug  of  glass :  as,  a  vitreous  substance.-^ 
3.  Besembling  glass  in  some  respects;  glassy: 
thus,  an  object  may  be  vitreous  in  its  hard- 
ness, in  its  gloss,  in  its  structure,  etc.  Specifi- 
cally, in  armt.  and  mol.,  vitrifonn;  glassy;  like  glass- 
fa)  in  transparency,  as  a  clear  jelly  may  resemble  glass ;  ' 
hyaloid:  as,  the  vUreozis  body  or  humor  of  the  ^e ;  (6)  in 
translucent^,  thinness,  or  smoothness ;  hyaline :  as,  Avitre- 
ouuj  shell ;  (c)  in  hardness  and  brittleness :  as,  the  vitre- 
ous tablets  of  the  skull;  (if) in  mode  of  cleavage ;  clean- 
cut  :  as,  a  vitreous  fracture ;  (e)  in  chemical  composition ; 
silicious :  as,  a  vWreovs  sponge.—  Vil3reous  body  of  the 
eye,  the  pellucid  gelatinous  substance  which  flUs  about 
four  fifths  of  the  ball  of  the  eye,  behind  the  crystalline 
leps ;  the  vitreous  humor  or  lens.  See  cut  under  eyel. — 
Vitreous  degeneration.  Same  as  hyaline  degeneraUxm 
(which  see,  under  hyaline).— WsreOMS  electricity,  elec- 
tricity produced  by  rubbing  glass,  as  distinguishea  from 
resmom  electricity.  See  electricity.— Vitreous  humor  of 
the  ear,  the  fluid  filling  the  membranous  labyrinth  of 
the  ear:  same  as  ejMfoJj/mpft. —Vitreous  humor  Of  the 
eye,  the  vitreum.— vitreous  lens,  the  vitreous  body  of 
the  eye :  correlated  with  eryetalline  fens.— Vitreous  me- 
sochoruB,  Mesochorus  vitreus,  a  hy- 
menopterous  hyperparasite  which  was 
supposed  to  destroy  the  army-worm. 
—Vitreous  mosaic,  mosaic  the  tes- 
serae of  which  are  of  glass,  especially 
in  jewelry  for  personal  adornment, 
where  it  differs  from  enamel-work  in 
that  the  pieces  of  glass  are  cut  out 
cold  and  inlaid  like  gems.— Vitre- 
ous silver.  See  sSuer.— Vitreous 
sponge,  a  silicious  sponge ;  a  glass- 
sponge:  correlated  with  geMinous, 
fiirms,  and  calcareoui  sponge.  See  cut  under  EupleeteUa. 
—Vitreous  structure,  in  mtiol.  Properly  speaking.Jn 
a  perfectly  vitreous  rock  there  is  an  entire  absence  "bf 
structure,  and  of  any  appearance  of  individualization: 
such  glassy  material  has  no  influence  on  polarized  light 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  a  perfectly  vitreous  condition  is 
very  rare  devitrification  having  almost  always  been  begun 
at  least,  lithologists  sometimes  for  convenience  use  the 
teim  structure  in  designating  a  rock  as  vitreous,  or  speak 
2f  tT,J  E?°?f  structure."- Vitreous  table  (or  tablet) 
rtJzSJ'i^  See  toMe, «.,  1  (c). -Vitreous  warts  of 
JJescemet  s  membrane,  minute  roundish  transparent 
bodies  frequently  found  near  the  border  of  Descemefs 
membmne,  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea. 
_  U.  II.  The  vitreous  body  of  the  eye. 

Vitreousness  (vit'rf-us-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  vitreous;  vitreosity. 


Vitreous  Mesocho- 
nis.  (Line  shows  nat^ 
ural  size.) 


vitrescence 

Titrescence  (vi-tres'ens),  n.  [<  vitrescen(t)  + 
-ce.]  The  state  of  beooming  glassy,  or  of  grow- 
ing to  resemble  glass. 

vitrescent  (vl-tres'ent),  a.  [<  L.  vitnm,  glass, 
+  -escenW]  Turning  into  glass ;  tending  to  be- 
come glass. 

'Vitrescible  (vi-tres'i-bl),  a.  [=  F.  vitrescibU; 
as  vitresc(eiit)  +  ■4ble.']  Capable  of  becoming 
glassy,  or  of  being  turned  into  glass. 

Titreum  (vit're-um),  n. ;  pi.  vitrea  {-&).  [NL., 
neut.  of  L.  vil/reiis,  glassy:  see  mtreoiis.l  The 
corpus  vitreum,  vitreous  body,  or  vitreous  hu- 
mor of  the  eye.    See  cut  under  eye^. 

Titric  (vit'rik),  a.  [<  L.  mtrum,  glass,  +  -jc] 
Of  the  nature  of,  or  pertaining  to,  glass  or  any 
vitreous  material. 

"vitrics  (vit'riks),  n.  [PI.  of  vitric:  see  -ics.'] 
1.  Glass  and  glassy  materials  in  general. —  3. 
The  study  or  history  of  glass  and  glass-manu- 
facture.   Compare  eeramics. 

Titrifaction  (vit-ri-fak'shon),  ».  [<  L.  viirum, 
glass,  +  facere,  pp.  faettis,  make,  do :  see  fac- 
tion.l  1.  The  art  or  operation  of  turning  into 
glass. —  3.  The  act  orprocess  of  becoming  glass. 

iritrifacture  (vit-ri-fak'tur),  ».  [<  L.  vitrum, 
glass,  +  factura,  a  making:  see/acfewe.]  The 
manufacture  of  glass. 

nritrifiability  (vit-ri-fi-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  vitrlfia- 
Ue  +  -ity  (see  -bility).'^  The  property  of  being 
vitrifiable. 

Titrifiable  (vit'ri-fi-a-bl),  a.  [<.¥.  vitrifiable; 
as  vitrify  +  -afite.]  tlapable  of  being  vitrified 
or  converted  into  glass  by  heat  and  fusion:  as, 
flint  and  alkalis  are  «*n/a6Ze.— vitrifiable  col- 
ors.   See  color. 

"VitrifLcable  (vit-rif'i-ka-bl),  a.  [<  vitrifi^(ate) 
+  -able.]    Same  as  vitrifiable.     [Rare.] 

Titrificate  (vit'ri-fi-kat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.vit- 
rificated,  ppr.  vitrificaUng.  [<  NL.  *vitrificattis, 
pp.  of  *vitrifieare,  vitrify:  see  vitrify.']  To 
vitrify.     [Eare.] 

vitrification  (vit"ri-fi-ka'shgn),  n.  [<  F.  vitri- 
fication =  Sp.  vitrificadon  =  Pg.  vitrificagSo  = 
It.  vitrifioaeione ;  as  vitrificate  +  -ion.']  Con- 
version into  glass,  or  in  general  into  a  material 
having  a  glassy  or  vitreous  structure.  Some  min- 
erals and  most  rooks,  when  fused,  are  converted  into  a 
more  or  less  perfect  glass,  or  become  vitrified.  Tiiis  is 
the  case  when  the  melted  material  cools  rapidly ;  but  if 
cooled  slowly  more  or  less  complete  devitrification  takes 
place,  and  a  lithoid  structure  is  the  result.  See  deoUrifl- 
cation. 

"vitrified  (vit'ri-fid),^.  a.  Converted  into  glass ; 
hence,  by  extension,  partially  converted  into 
glass,  as  having  the  exterior  converted  into  a 
glaze,  or  having  the  substance  hard  and  glassy 
from  exposure  to  heat :  as,  vitrified  tiles Vitri- 
fied fort  or  wall,  one  of  a  type  of  early  native  defensive 
I  structures  found  in  Scotland,  France,  etc.,  in  which  heavy 
walls  of  silicious  stone  have  been  exposed  to  fire,  with 
the  result  that  they  have  become  to  some  extent  vitrified. 
There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  whether  this  is  an 
accidental  result  of  the  burning  of  wooden  superstruc- 
tures or  of  later  structures  built  against  the  walls,  or 
whether  it  is  an  effect  sought  purposely  by  the  builders 
with  the  view  of  making  the  walls  more  solid.    See  vOiri- 

.  ficfttion. 

Titriform  (vit'ri-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  vitrum,  glass, 
+  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  or  appear- 
ance of  glass ;  vitreous  in  appearance. 

"Vitrify  (vit'ri-fl),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  vitrified,  ppr. 
vitrifying.  [<  F.  vitrifier  =  Sp.  Pg.  vitrificar  = 
It.  vitrificare,  <  Nh.*vitrificare,  <  L.  vitrum,  glass, 
-¥  -ficare,  <  facere,  make,  do  (see  -fy) .]  I,  trans. 
To  convert  into  glass  by  the  action  of  heat.  See 
glass. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  glass;  be  converted 
into  glass. 

Chymists  make  vessels  of  animal  substances  calcin'd, 
which  will  not  vitrify  in  the  fire. 

Arbwthnot,  Aliments,  iv.  §  1. 

Vitrina  (vi-tri'na),  n.  [NL.  (Drapiez,  1801), 
<  L.  vitrum,  glass:  see  vitreous.]  1.  The  typi- 
cal genus  of  Vitrinidas,  having  a  very  thin,  deli- 
cate, and  transparent  shell ;  glass-snails,  as  V. 
pelludda,  V.  Umpida,  etc. — 3.  [I.  c]  A  glass- 
snail  of  this  genus. 

vitrine  (vit'rin),  n.  [<  F.  vitrine,  <  vitre,  window- 
glass,  <  L.  wfntw,  glass.]  A  show-case;  acase 
or  inclosure  of  glass  for  the  display  of  delicate 
articles,  whether  in  a  museum,  a  private  house, 
or  a  shop. 

Many  caskets  and  vases  are  in  upright  vilrinea  standing 
on  the  floor,  while  numerous  larger  works  are  in  wall 
cases.  Athemewm,^o.S207,p.i80. 

Vitrinidae  (vi-trin'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Vitnna 
-I-  -idle.]  A  family  of  monotrematous  geophi- 
lous  pulmoniferous  gastropods,  typified  by  the 
genus  Vitrina;  the  glass-snails.  Oley  have  the 
shell  heliciform,  very  thin,  too  small  to  contain  the  ani- 
mal, and  of  a  few  rapidly  enlarging  whorls ;  the  jaw  rib- 
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less  and  smootb  or  striate,  the  teeth  differentiated  into  a 
median  tricuspid  one,  lateral  ones  bicuspid  or  tricuspid, 
and  marginal  ones  aculeate,  unicnspid,  or  bicuspid.  The 
species  are  numerous.  Also  Vitrininee,  as  a  subfamily  of 
Limacidx  or  of  Eelicidse.  ' 

vitrinoid  (vit'ri-noid),  a.  [<  Vitrina  +  -oid.] 
Like  a  glass-snail;  resembling  the  Vitrinidee,ov 
related  to  them. 

Eelicodon  has  a  vUrinoid  shell. 

P.  P.  Carpenter,  Lect  on  MoUusca  (1861),  p.  79. 

vitriol  (vit'ri-ol),  n.  [Formerly  also  vitrioU; 
<  MB.  vitriol,  mtriole,  <  OP.  (and  P.)  vitriol  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  vitriolo  =  D.  vitriool  =  G.  Sw.  Dan. 
vitriol,  <  ML.  vitriolum,  vitriol,  neut.  of  vi^i- 
olus,  var.  of  LL.  vitreolus,  of  glass,  glass,  dim. 
of  L.  vitreus,  of  glass :  see  vitreou.s.]  Sulphuric 
aeid,  or  one  of  many  of  its  compounds,  which  in 
certain  states  have  a  glassy  appearance. 

Cered  pokets,  sal  peter,  vUriole. 
Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1.  255. 

Blue  vitriol,  copper  vitriol,  hydrous  copper  sulphate. 
When  found  m  nature,  it  is  called  chalcanthite  or  cyano- 
sjte.— Elixir  of  Vitriol.  See  rfmr.— Green  vitriol.  Same 
as  copperas;  in  mineral.,  the  species  melanterite. — Lead 
vitriol.  Same  as  anglesite.—  Nickel  Vitriol,  hydrated 
nickel  sulphate;  in  mineral,,  the  species  morenosite. — 
Oil  of  vitriol,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.— Red  iron 

vitriol,  in  mineral.,  same  as  botryogen •  Sed  vitriol. 

(a)  A  sulphate  of  cobalt ;  in  mineral.,  the  species  bieber- 
ite.  AlBO  called  cobalt-vitriol.  (6)  Ferric  sulphate:  same  as 
coleothar.  Also  called  vitriol  o/JiTars.— Roman  Vitriol, 
copper  sulphate,  or  blue  vitriol. — Salt  of  Vitliol,  zinc  sul- 
phate.—White  or  zinc  vitriol,  hydrated  zinc  sulphate ; 
in  mineral.,  the  species  goslarite. 

vitriolate  (vit'ri-o-lat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  vit- 
riolated,  ppr.  variolating.  [<  vitriol  +  -ate^.] 
To  convert  into  a  vitriol,  as  iron  pyrites  by  the 
absorption  of  oxygen,  which  reduces  the  iron 
to  an  oxid,  and  the  sulphur  to  sulphuric  aeid. 
Thus,  the  sulphid  of  iron  when  vitriolated  becomes  sul- 
phate of  iron,  or  green  vitriol.    Also  vitriolize. 

vitriolate  (vit'ri-6-lat),  a.  [<  vitriolate, v.]  Con- 
verted into  a  vitriol  or  a  sulphate. 

vitriolation  (vifri-o-la'shon),  n.  [<  vitriolate 
+  -ion.]  The  act  of  process  of  converting  into 
a  vitriol  or  a  sulphate.    Also  vitriolizaUon. 

vitriolic  (vit-ri-ol'ik),  a.  [=  P.  vitrioUque  = 
Sp.  vitridlico  =  Pg.  It.  vitriolico;  as  vitriol  -H 
■4c.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  vitriol;  having  the 
properties  of  vitriol,  or  obtained  from  vitriol. 

We  were  fain  to  have  recourse  to  the  rum,  a  horrid,  vit- 
riolic beverage,  which  burned  our  throats  and  stomachs 
like  melted  lead.  S.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  166. 

3.  Biting;  caustic;  very  severe  or  censorious. 

Sensitive  to  his  vitriolic  criticism. 
O.  W.  Holmee,  Account  of  the  Composition  of  "The  Last 

[Leaf." 

Vitriolic  acidt,  an  obsolete  name  for  oil  of  vitriol,  or  sul- 
phuric acid.— Vitriolic  ether,  sulphuric  ether. 
vitrioline  (vit'ri-o-lin),  a.    [<  vitriol  -\-  -iwei.] 
Of,  pertaining  to',  or  resembling  vitriol;  vit- 
riolic. 
A  spring  of  a  vitrioline  taste  and  odour. 

Puller,  Worthies,  Yorkshire,  IIL  396. 

The  Air  and  Weather  dissolving  the  Stones,  the  Kain 
falling  upon  them  carries  away  with  it  the  Vitrioline  Juice 
or  Salt  dissolved.         Ray,  Eng.  Words  (ed.  1691),  p.  198. 

vitriolizable  (vit'ri-ol-i-za-bl),  a.    [<  vitrioUse 

-*-  -able.]    Capable  of  being  converted  into  a 

vitriol. 
vitriolization  (vit'ri-ol-i-za'shon),  n.     [=  F. 

vitriolisation  =  Sp.  viiriolieaeion;  as  vitriolize 

+  -aUon.]    Same  as  vitriolation. 
vitriolize  (vit'ri-gl-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  vit- 

rioUeed,  ppr.  vitrioUzing.     [=  Sp.  vitriolizar;  as 

vitriol  +  -ize.]    1.  Same  as  vitriolate. — 3.  To 

poison  or  injure  with  vitriol. 
The  jury  did  not  believe  that  the  child  from  the  same 

motive  vitriolized  himself. 

Daily  News  (London),  March  16, 1886.    (Eneye.  Diet.) 

vitrioloust  (vit'ri-gl-us),  a.  [<  vitriol  +  -ous.] 
Containing  vitriol ;  vitriolic. 

vitro-di-trina  (vit'ro-di-tre'na),  n.  [It. :  vitro, 
glass;  di,  of;  trina,  lace,  galloon.]  Laeework 
glass,  especially  that  in  which  the  white  threads 
are  crossed  at  an  angle  forming  lozenge-shaped 
compartments,  every  one  of  which,  in  some 
specimens,  contains  a  small  air-bubble.  Com- 
pare reticulated  glass,  under  glass. 

vitrophyre  (vit'ro-fir),  n.  [<  L.  vitrum,  glass, 
+  {por)phyr{ites)',  porphyry.]  The  name  given 
by  Vogelsang  to  a  subdivision  of  the  porphyritic 
rocks  in  which  the  ground-mass  consists  ex- 
clusively of  a  glassy  magma.    See  granophyre. 

vitrophyric  (vit-ro-fir'ik),  a.  [<  vitrophyre  + 
-ic]  Consisting  of,  or  having  the  characters  of, 
vitrophyre. 

Among  the  pyroxenic  rocks  the  most  noticeable  varie- 
ties are  the  labradorite-andesites,  the  pyroxene-andesites 
—of  which  both  "trachytoid"  and  "vUrophyrie"  forms 
occur.  Phttos.  Mag.,  XXIX.  288. 
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Vitruvian  (vi-tro'vi-an),  a.  [<  L.  'Vitrmiius  (see 
def .)  -I-  -an.]  Of  or  "pertaining  to  Marcus  Vi- 
truvius  PoUio,  a  Boman  architect  of  the  latter 
pait  of  the  first  century  B.  c,  the  author  of 
an  important  treatise  on  architecture,  which, 
although  its  statements  can  be  accepted  only 
after  careful  criticism,  preserves  much  that  is 
valuable  regarding  Greek  and  Roman  art. — 
Vitruvian  scroll,  an  architectural  ornament  named  after 
Vitruvius,  consistmg  of  a  series  of  convoluted  scrolls,  of 


Vittffi  of  (he  fruits  of  (i) 
spotted  cowbane,  (2)  celery, 
and  (3)  parsley.  The  black 
spots  indicate  the  vittce  in 
the  transverse  sections  of 
these  fruits. 


vitruvian  Scroll. —  From  Palazzo  Pesaro,  Venice. 

fanciful  and  varied  effect.    It  frequently  occurs  in  friezes 
of  the  Composite  order. 

vitry  (vit'ri),  «.  A  fine  kind  of  canvas,  for 
making  paulins  and  powder-cloths.  Farrow. 
Mil.  Bncyc,  I.  361. 

vitta  (vit'a),  n. ;  pi.  vittx  (-e).  [NL.,  <  L.  vitta, 
a  band,  a  fillet,  <  viere,  bend  or  twist  together, 
plait.]  1.  Aheadband,fillet,orgai'land;  specifi- 
cally, among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  a 
band  or  fillet  used  as  a  dec- 
oration of  sacred  persons 
or  things,  as  of  priests, 
victims,  statues,  and  al- 
tars.—  ii.  One  of  the  in- 
fulse  or  lappets  of  a  miter. 
— 3.  In  tot.,  an  oil-tube, 
or  receptacle  for  oil,  found 
in  the  fruits  of  most  Um- 
belliferx.  They  are  longi- 
tudinal canals  or  tubes  filled 
with  an  aromatic  or  peculiar  se- 
cretion. Their  usual  position  is 
in  the  intervals  between  the 
ridges  of  the  fruit,  where  they 
occur  singly  or  in  groups.  Their 
number,  size,  position,  etc.,  are 
of  great  systematic  value.  See 
ail-tube. 

4.  In  zool.,  a  band;  a  streak 
or  stripe,  as  of  color  or  tex- 
ture ;  a  fascia. 

vittate  (vit'at),  a.  [<  L.  vittatus,  bound  with 
a  fillet,  <  vitta,  a  fillet:  see  vitta.]  Provided 
with  or  having  a  vitta  or  vittse;  in  bot.,  also, 
striped  longitudinally. 

vittlet,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  victvM. 

vitular  (vit'u-lar)»  "'•  [^  L.  vitulus,  a  calf:  see 
veal.]  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  connected  with, 
calves — Vitular  or  vitulaiy  apoplexy,  apoplexy  oc- 
curring In  cows  during  parturition.— vitular  or  vitulaiy 
fever.    Same  as  vitular  apoplexy. 

vitulary  (vit'u-la-ri),  a.    Same  as  vitular. 

vituline  (vit'u-lin),  a.  [<  L.  vitulinus,  of  or 
pertaining  to  a  calf  or  veal,  <  vitulus,  a  calf: 
see  veal.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  calf  or 
veal. 

If  a  double  allowance  of  vituline  brains  deserve  such 
honor  [to  be  exhibited  as  a  wonder  as  a  double-headed 
calf],  there  are  tew  commentators  on  Shakespeare  that 
would  have  gone  afoot. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  167. 

3.  Like  a  calf  in  some  respect:  as,  the  vittdine 
seal,  the  common  harbor-seal,  Phoca  vitulina. 

vituperable  (vi-tii'pe-ra-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  vituper- 
able,  <  OP.  vituperable  =  Sp.  vituperable  =  Pg. 
viiuperavel  =  It.  vituperabile,  <  L.  vituperabilis, 
blamable,  <  vituperare,  blame:  see  vituperate.] 
Deserving  of  or  liable  to  vituperation;  cen- 
surable; blameworthy.     Caxton. 

vituperate  (vi-tu'pe-rat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
vituperated,  ppr.  vituperating.  [<  L.  vituperatm, 
pp.  of  vituperare  (>  It.  vituperare  =  Pg.  Sp.  vi- 
tuperar  =  P.  vituperer),  blame,  censure,  <  vitimm, 
fault,  defect,  +  pa/rare,  furnish,  provide,  con- 
trive.] To  address  abusive  language  to ;  find 
fault  with  abusively;  abuse  verbally;  rate; 
objurgate. 

The  incensed  priests.  .  .  continued  to  raise  their  voices, 
vituperaiing  each  other  in  bad  Latin. 

Scott,  Ivanhoe,  xxxiii. 

The  Earl  [Leicester]  hated  Norris  more  bitterly  than  be- 
fore, and  was  perpetually  vituperating  him. 

Motley,  Hist.  Netherlands,  II.  514. 

=Syn.  To  revile,  vilify,  berate,  upbraid,  rail  at.  The  per- 
son or  creature  vituperated  is  directly  addressed. 

vituperation  (vi-tii-pe-ra'shon),  n.  [<  OP.  P. 
vituperation  =  Sp.  vituperaoion  =  Pg.  vitupe- 
ragao  =  It.  vituperagione,  <  L.  vituperatio(,n-), 
blame,  censure,  <  vituperare,  blame:  see  vitu- 


vituperation 

perate.']  The  act  of  vituperating ;  censure  with 
abusive  terms ;  abuse ;  railing. 

When  a  man  becomes  nntractable  and  inaccessible  by 
fierceness  and  pride,  then  vituperation  comes  upon  liim, 
and  privation  of  honour  follows  him, 

Donne,  Hist.  Septuaglnt  (1633),  p.  165. 
=Syn.  Objurgation,  scolding,  reviling,  npbraiding. 

vituperative  (vi-tu'pe-ra-tiv),  a.  [=;=  It.  vitupe- 
raiwo;  as  vituperate  +  -t»e.]  Serving  to  vitu- 
perate ;  containing  or  expressing  abusive  cen- 
sure; abusive. 

As  these  Cleopatra  barges  floated  along  with  their  soft 
burden,  torrents  of  vituperative  epithet  were  poured  upon 
them  b;  the  rough  children  of  Keptune. 

W.  Ware,  Zenobia,  1.  3. 
— Syn.  Opprobrious,  scurrilous. 

Vituperatively  (vi-tu'pe-ra-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a 
vituperative  manner ;  with  vituperation;  abu- 
sively. 

vituperator  (vi-tu'pe-ra-tor),  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg. 
vituperador  =  It.  vitiyaeratore,  <  L.  vituperator, 
a  blamer,  a  oensurer,  <  mtuperare,  blame :  see 
vituperate.']  One  who  vituperates;  one  who 
censures  abusively ;  a  reprehender ;  a  reviler. 
The  election  of  Luttrell,  one  of  the  fiercest  vituperators 
of  the  City  democrats.        Ledey,  Eng.  in  ISth  Cent.,  xiii. 

vituperiousf  (■(^-tu-pe'ri-us),  a.  [Irreg.  <  vitvr- 
per(ate)  +  -i-ous.]  Constituting  or  conveying 
vituperation;  disgraceful.     [Rare.] 

A  vituperioux  and  vile  name. 

SheUon,  tr.  of  Don  Qnlzote,  Iv.  6.    (XotAom.) 

viure  (ve'iir),  n.    [OP.  viure."]    In  iier.,  a,  very 
slender  band  or  ribbon  which  may  cross  the  field 
in  any  direction,  and  as  to  the  width  and  char- 
acter of  which  much  liberty  is  allowed.    Thus,  a 
vivre  nt^nUy  in  bend  may  be  a  ribbon  curved  like  the  line 
nebuly,  and  having  a  general  direction  bendwise.    Also 
wiure  and  viurie. 
viuva  (vyo'va),  n.    A  seorpeenoid  fish,  Sebasto- 
des  (Sebastosomus)  ovalis,  one  of  the  rookfishes 
of  the  coast  of  California,  where  it  is  found  in 
deep  water,  and  is  not  common.    The  body  is  deep, 
with  almost  oval  profile ;  the  color  is  olivaceous  tinged  with 
light  red,  especially  on  the  under  parts,  and  variously  spot- 
ted with  black  both  on  the  body  and  on  the  fins ;  the  length 
attained  is  a  foot  or  more. 
viva  (ve'va),  interj.      [It.  (=  F.  vive),  (long) 
live,  3d  pers.  sing.  impv.  of  vivere,  <  L.  vwere, 
live.]    An  Italian  exclamation  corresponding  to 
the-French  vive,  'long  live.'    Often  used  sub- 
stantively: as,  the  vivas  of  the  crowd. 
Whereat  the  popular  exultation  drunk 
With  indrawn  vivas  the  whole  sunny  air. 
While  through  the  murmuring  windows  rose  and  sunk 
A  cloud  of  kerchiefed  hands. 

Mrs.  Brovming,  Casa  Guidi  Windows,  i. 

vivace  (ve-va'che),  a.  [It.,  =  E.  vivacious.'] 
In  music,  lively :  noting  passages  to  be  rendered 
with  rapidity  of  pace  and  brilliancy  of  style. 
The  term  is  used  either  absolutely  or  to  qual- 
ify indications  of  pace,  as  allegro  vivace. 

vivacious  (vi-  or  vi-va'shus),  a.  [=  F.  vivace 
=r  Sp.  Pg.  vivaz  =  It.  vivace,  <  L.  vivax  (vivac-), 
lively,  quick,  eager,  also  tenacious  of  life,  long- 
lived,  <  vivere,  live:  see  vimd.]  1.  Having 
vigorous  powers  of  life ;  long-lived ;  tenacious 
of  life. 

Though  we  should  allow  them  their  perpetual  calm  and 
equability  of  heaf^  they  will  never  be  able  to  prove  that 
therefore  men  would  be  so  vivacious  as  they  would  have 
us  believe.  Bentley. 

'Tis  in  the  Seventh  .^neid — what,  the  Eighth? 
Bight — thanlES,  Abate — though  the  Christian  *s  dumb. 
The  Latinist  's  vivadoui  in  you  yet  I 

Brovming,  Ring  and  Book,  n.  290. 

2.  Lively;  active;  sprightly  in  temper  or  con- 
duct; proceeding  from  or  characterized  by 
sprightliness. 

People  of  a  more  imacunu  temper  .  .  .  [than]  mere  Hol- 
landers. HoioeU,  Forreine  Travell  (ed,  Arber),  p.  62. 

Here,  if  the  poet  had  not  been  vivaciims. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  13. 

=Syn.  2.   Animated,  brisk,  gay,  meriy,  jocund,  light- 
hearted,  sportive,  frolicsome.    See  aTumottbn. 
vivaiCiously  (vi-  or  vi-va'shus-li),  adu.  In  a  vi- 
vacious manner ;  with  vivacity,  life,  or  spirit. 
vivacionsness  (vi-  or  vi-va'shus-nes),  n.  If.  The 
state  of  being  long-lived ;  longevity. 
Such  their  .  .  .  vivadousness  they  outlive  most  men. 

FvUer,  Worthies,  Devonshire,  L  399. 

2.  The  state  or  character  of  being  vivacious; 
vivacity;  liveliness.    Bailey,  1727. 

vivacissimo  (ve-va-ohis'i-mo),  a.  [It.,  superl. 
of  vivace :  see  vivace.]  In  m/usic,  very  lively : 
noting  passages  to  be  rendered  with  great  ra- 
pidity and  brilliancy. 

■nvacity  (vi-  or  vi-vas'i-ti),  n.  [<  P.  vivaeitS  = 
Sp.  vivacid^  =  Pg.  vii'acidade  =  It.  vivacitA,  < 
L.  vivaeita{t-)s,  vital  force,  tenacity  or  vigor  of 
life,  <  vivax  (vivac-),  lively,  tenacious  of  life : 
see  vivacious.]     It.  Vital  force;  vigor. 
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Aire,  .  .  .  of  all  the  Elements  the  most  noble,  and  full- 
est of  vivaeitie  and  liuelyhood. 

Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  156. 

2+.  Tenacity  of  life ;  hence,  length  of  life ;  lon- 
gevity. 

James  Sands  of  Horbom  ...  in  this  county  is  most 
remarkable  for  his  tn'mcit;/;  for  he  lived  .  .  .  140  years. 
FuOer,  Worthies,  Staffordshire,  HI.  140. 

3.  Liveliness  of  manner  or  character;  spright- 
liness of  temper  or  behavior;  animation;  life; 
briskness;  cheerfulness;  spirit. 

Heat  and  vivacity  in  age  is  an  excellent  composition  for 
business.  Bacon,  Youth  and  Age. 

It  is  remarkable  that  those  who  want  any  one  sense 
possess  the  others  with  greater  force  and  vivacity. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  4. 

Hemory  even  in  early  childhood  never  functions  alone ; 
...  it  is  or  appears  to  be  essentially  connected  with  the 
vivacity  of  the  perceptions  and  the  exactitude  of  the  judg- 
ments. £.  Perez,  quoted  in  Mind,  XII.  284. 

4.  That  which  is  vivacious;  a  vivacious  act  or 
saying.     [Bare.] 

"Jacques  Damour,"  ...  in  spite  of  a  few  vivacities  of 
speech,  is  a  play  with  which  the  censure,  to  escape  which 
is  a  principal  obj,ect  of  the  Th^tre  Libre,  would  not  dream 
of  meddling.  Atheneeum,  No.  3198,  p.  189. 

=Syn.  3.  L^e,  Liveliness,  etc.    See  aniination. 

vivandi^re  (ve-von-di-ar'),  n.  [P.,  fern,  of  vi- 
vandier  =  Sp.  vivandero  =  Pg.  vivandeiro,  <  It. 
vivandiere,  a  sutler,  Kvivarida,  food:  see  viand.] 
A  woman  attached  to  French  and  other  con- 
tinental regiments,  who  sells  provisions  and 
liquor.  Vivandiferes  still  exist  in  the  French  army,  but 
the  uniform,  which  was  generally  a  modified  form  of  tliat 
of  the  regiment,  has  been  abandoned  by  order. 

vivarium  (vi-va'ri-um),  n. ;  pi.  vivariums,  viva- 
ria (-umz,  -a).  [<  L.  vivarium,  an  inclosure  in 
which  game,  fish,  etc.,  are  kept  alive,  <  vivos, 
living,  alive,  <  vivere,  live:  see  vivid.]  A  place 
where  animals  of  any  kind  are  kept  alive  in 
their  natural  state  as  far  as  possible ;  a  vivary ; 
a  zoSloglcal  park,  a  vivarium  may  be  adapted  to  all 
kinds  of  animals ;  one  for  special  purposes  may  be  called 
by  a  particular  name.  A  place  for  fish,  etc.,  is  an  aqua- 
rium  (of  which  the  generic  opposite  is  terrarium) ;  for 
birds^  an  aviary;  for  frogs,  a  ranarium-;  for  moUusks,  a 
snaHery,  etc.  A  vivarium  in  popular  language  takes  its 
name  from  the  animals  kept  in  it,  as  piggery,  hennery,  etc. 
There  is  also  adjoining  to  it  a  vivarium  for  estriges,  pea- 
cocks, swanns,  cranes,  etc.      Evelyn,  Diary,  Nov.  17, 1644. 

vivary  (•n'va-ri),  n. ;  pi.  vivaries  (-riz).  [<  L. 
vivarium:  see  vivarium.]   Avivarium.     [Rare.] 

The  garden  has  every  variety,  hills,  dales,  rocks,  grooves, 
aviaries,  vivaries,  fountaiues.   Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  22, 1644. 
That  cage  and  vivary 
Of  fowls  and  beasts. 

Bonne,  Progress  of  the  Soul,  iii. 

vivat  (vi'vat),  n.  [=  P.  vivat  (as  L.),  also  vive 
=  It.  Sp.  Pg.  viva;  <  L.  vivat,  3d  pers.  sing.  pres. 
subj.  of  OTi;ere,  live :  seemmd.  Ct.viva,vive^.] 
An  exclamation  of  applause  or  joy;  a  viva. 

Twenty-seven  millions  travelling  on  such  courses,  with 
gold  jingling  in  every  pocket,  with  vivats  heaven  high, 
axe  incessantly  advancing  ...  to  the  firm  land's  end. 

Carlyle. 
viva  voce  (vi'va  vo'se).  [L.,  by  or  with  the 
living  voice:  viva,  abl.  sing.  fern,  of  vivus,  liv- 
ing; voce,  abl.  sing,  of  vox,  voice:  see  voice.] 
By  word  of  mouti;  orally.  It  is  sometimes 
used  attributively:  as,  a  viva  voce  vote. 

The  king's  attorney,  on  the  contrary, 
Urg'd  on  the  examinations,  proofs,  confessions 
Of  divers  witnesses;  whicli  the  duke  desired 
To  have  brought  vivd  voce  to  his  face. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  1.  la 

Nothing  can  equal  a  viva-voce  examination  for  trying  a 

candidate's  knowledge  in  the  contents  of  a  long  history  or 

philosophical  treatise.  The  NaUon,  XLVIII.  306. 

vivda,  n.    See  vifda. 

vive^  (viv),  a.  [<  F.  vif,  fem.  vive,  lively, 
quicl^  <  L.  vivus,  alive,  <  vivere,  live :  see  viivid.] 
1+.  Lively;  vivid;  vivacious;  forcible.  Bacon, 
War  with  Spain. 

Not  that  I  am  able  to  express  by  words,  or  utter  by  elo- 
quence, the  vive  image  of  my  own  inward  thankfulness, 
Wilson's  James  I.    (Nares.) 

2.  Bright;  clear;  distinct.  [Scotch.] 
vive^  (vev),  interj.  [P.  (=  It.  viva),  3d  pers. 
sing.  impv.  of  vivre,  live:  see  viva,  vivat]  Long 
live:  as,  vive  le  roi,  long  live  the  king;  vive  la 
bagatelle,  success  to  trifles  or  sport. 
Vivelyt  (viv'li),  adv.  [<  vive^  +  -ly^.]  In  a 
vivid  or  lively  manner. 

Where  statues  and  Joves  acts  were  vively  limn*d. 

Uarston,  Sophonisba,  iv.  1. 
A  thing  vively  presented  on  the  stage. 

B.  Jonmn,  Magnetick  Lady,  ii.  1. 

vivencyt  (^'ven-si),  n.  [<  L.  viven(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  swere,  live,"+  -cy.]    Manner  of  living. 

Although  not  in  a  distinct  and  indisputable  way  of  tn- 
veney.  Sir  T.  Brmme,  Vnlg.  Err.,  ii.  1. 


viverrine 

viveret,  »•  [ME.,  <  OP.  vwier,<.  L.  vivarium,  a 
vivarium :  see  vivarium.]    A  vivarium. 

And  before  the  Mynstre  of  this  Ydole  is  a  Tyvere,  in 
maner  of  a  gret  Lake  fulle  of  Watre :  and  there  in  Pil- 
grymes  casten  Gold  and  Sylver,  Perles  and  precyous 
Stones,  with  outen  nombre,  in  stede  of  OSrynges. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  174. 

Vi'Verra  (vi-ver'a),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  viverra,  a  fer- 
ret.] A  Linnean  genus  of  carnivorous  quadru- 
peds which  contained  6  species  (now  placed  in 
different  modem  families),  and  which  has  by 
successive  restrictions  been  confined  to  the  true 
civets  as  the  type  of  the  family  Viverrklse.  See 
cuts  under  civet-cat  and  tangalung. 

•Viverridae  (vi-ver'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Viverra 
+  -ddie.]  A  family  of  carnivorous  mammals, 
of  the  SBluroid  or  feline  series  of  the  fissiped 
FersB,  typified  by  the  genus  Viverra.  The  family 
has  been  made  to  cover  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of 
animals,  such  as  the  coatis  and  bassarids  of  the  New 
World,  some  of  the  Mustelidx,  the  kinkajou  (fiercdleptes), 
the  Cryj^iOproctidie,  etc.  Excluding  all  these,  the  Viver- 
ridsB  constitute  a  natural  and  very  extensive  and  diversi- 
fied family  of  small  cat-like  or  weasel-like  carnivorous 
quadrupeds,  digitigrade,  or  almost  plantigrade,  generally 
with  long,  low  body,  short  legs,  long  and  sometimes  pre- 
hensile or  curly  t^  and  long,  sharp  snout,  and  for  the 
most  part  provided  with  peculiar  anal  glands  secreting 
the  substance  called  civet  or  a  similar  product.  All  the 
Viverridse  belong  to  the  Old  World,  in  the  warmerparts  of 
which  their  genera,  species,  and  individuals  abound.  Their 
nearest  relatives  are  the  hyenas.  In  the  seluroid  series 
(see  jEluroidea)  the  Viverndx  are  distinguished  by  the 
number  of  their  teeth,  which  are  thirty-four  to  forty,  there 
being  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw  two  molars  (excep- 
tiondly  oneX  four  premolars  (exceptionally  three),  one  ca- 
nine, and  three  incisors ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  under  jaw 
two  molars,  four  premolars  (exceptionally  three),  one  ca- 
nine, and  three  incisors ;  the  upper  molars  and  the  back 
lower  molar  are  tuberculate.  The  Viverridse  fall  naturally 
into  two  main  divisions,  based  primarily  npou  certain  cra- 
nial characters,  and  distinguished  outwardly  by  the  arched 
toes  and  sharp  retractile  claws  of  the  one  section,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  straight  toes  and  blunt  claws  of  the  other : 
these  are  respectively  styled  seluropod  or  cat-footed,  and 
cynopod  or  dog-footed.  The  former  is  the  viverrine  sec- 
tion in  strictness,  the  latter  the  herpesUne  section ;  each 
has  several  subfamilies,  (a)  To  the  viverrine  section  belong 
the  typical  civets  and  genets,  forming  the  subfamily  Viver. 
rinse;  the  prionodons,  Frionodontinse;  the  galidians,  Ga- 
lidiinse;  the  palm-cats  or  paradoxures,  with  curly  tails, 
Paradoxurinse ;  the  binturongs,  Arctictidinse  ;  the  hemi- 
gales,  Hemigalinse;  and  the  cynogales,  CynogaZinx.  (See 
cuts  under  civetrcat,  Cynogale,  Oalidictis,  genet,  musang, 
nandine,  and  tangalung.)  (&)  To  the  herpestine  secdon 
belong  the  numerous  ichneumons,  mongooses,  etc.,  form- 
ing the  restricted  Herpestime,  of  which  upward  of  12  gen- 
era and  manjr  species  are  known;  the  cynictis,  Cynicti- 
dinse;  the  Rhinogalime;  and  the  suricates,  Crossarchinx. 
(See  cuts  under  Cynictis,  ichnewnum,  and  Surieata.)  In  all, 
there  are  some  30  genera  of  Viverridse,  of  11  subfamilies 
of  2  sections.  Besides  furnishing  the  civet  of  commerce, 
the  Viverridse  take  the  place  of  ordinary  cats  and  weasels 
in  destroying  smaller  vermin,  and  some  of  them  are  of 
the  greatest  service,  owing  to  their  destruction  of  venom- 
ous reptiles,  crocodiles'  eggs,  etc. 

viverriform  (vi-ver'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  viverra, 
ferret,  -t-  forma,  form.]  Viverrine  in  form 
and  structure:  noting  the  large  series  of  Old 
World  quadrupeds  of  the  families  Viverridse  and 
Eupleridee. 

Viverrinae  (viv-e-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Viverra 
+  -inse.]  A  division  of  Viverridse.  (o)  Broadly, 
one  of  two  subfamilies  of  Viverridse,  the  other  being  Her- 
pesUnse,  distinguishing  the  civets,  genets,  etc.,  from  the 
ichneumons,  etc.;  the  cat-footed  Viverridie,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  dog-footed  series  of  the  same.  (6)  Nar- 
rowly, one  of  11  subfamilies  of  Viverridie,  including  only 
the  civets  and  genets  proper,  of  the  genera  Viverra,  Viver- 
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neida,  and  Oenetta,  having  the  body  comparatively  ro- 
bust and  cat-like,  and  the  molars  2  above  and  1  below  on 
each  Bide.  See  also  outs  under  dvet-cat,  genet,  and  tdntta- 
lung.  "o      1  17 

viverrine  (vi-ver'in),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  viverri- 
nus,  <  L.  viverra,  a  ferret:  see  viverra.]  I.  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Viverridse  ;  viverriform 
in  a  proper  sense ;  more  particularly,  belong- 
ing to  the  Fwerrina;  not  herpestine viverrine 

oat,  the  wagatl,  Pelis  viverrina  of  India,  a  true  cat.— VI- 
verrme  dasyure,  a  variety  of  Dasyurus  maugei  of  South 
Australia  and  Tasmania. 

n.  n.  A  member  of  the  Viverridse,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Viverrinas. 

Also  viverrin. 


vivers 

Tivers  (ve'vferz),  n,  pi.     [<  P.  vivres,  proTisions, 

<  vivre,  live,  <  L.  vivere,  live.  Of.  viand.']  Food ; 
eatables;  victuals.     [Scotch.] 

I  conld  never  away  with  raw  oatmeal,  slockened  with 
water.  In  all  my  life.  Call  it  drammock  or  crowdie,  or 
Just  what  ye  list,  my  vivers  must  thole  Are  and  water. 

Scott,  Pirate,  v. 
Tives  (vivz),  n.  pi.    [Also  corruptly  fives;  short- 
ened from  avives,  <  OF.  avives,  also  vwes,  a  dis- 
ease of  horses,  <  Sp.  avvvas,  adivas  =  Pg,  adiie 
(cf .  It.  vivole,  ML.  vivolse),  a  disease  of  animals, 

<  Ar.  addlnba,  <  al,  the,  +  d7jj6a,  she-wolf .]  A 
disease  of  animals,  particularly  of  horses,  and 
more  especially  of  young  horses  at  grass,  lo- 
cated in  the  glands  under  the  ear,  where  a  tu- 
mor is  formed  which  sometimes  ends  in  sup- 
puration. 

Tiva,  "Certaine  klrnels  growing  under  the  harases 
eare."  TopteU,  1607,  p.  360.    (HatUweU.) 

Viviani's  problem.  Bee  problem. 
vivianite  (viv'i-an-it),  n.  [Named  after  J.  H. 
Vimian,  an  English  metallurgist.]  In  mineral., 
a  hydrous  phosphate  of  iron  protoxid,  occurring 
crystallized,  also  cleavaWe,  massive,  fibrous, 
and  earthy,  nearly  colorless  when  altered,  but 
on  exposure  becoming  blue  or  green.  The  earthy 
variety,  called  blue  iron  earth  or  native  Prussian  blue,  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  pigment. 
vivid  (viv'id),  a.  [<  L.  vividus,  animated,  spir- 
ited, <  vivere,  live,  akin  to  vita,  life,  Gr.  /3tof, 
life,  Skt.  ■/^,  live:  see  vital  and  qmclc.'\  1. 
Exhibiting  the  appearance  of  life  or  freshness; 
animated;  bright;  clear;  lively;  fresh;  strong; 
intense :  as,  the  vivid  colors  of  the  rainbow ;  the 
vi/oid  green  of  flourishing  vegetables. 
The  fullest  and  most  vivid  colours. 

ITewton,  Opticks,  I.  ii.  10. 
Vivid  was  the  light 
Which  flashed  at  this  from  out  the  other's  eye. 

Wordsworth. 

All  yielding  is  attended  with  a  less  mvid  consciousness 

than  resistance.       George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  vi.  13. 

A  good  style  is  the  vivid  expression  of  clear  thinking. 

Hwdey,  Pop.  ScL  Mo.,  XXIX.  461. 

2.  Producing  a  distinct  and  strong  impression 
on  the  mind;  presented  to  the  mind  with  ex- 
ceptional clearness  and  force ;  of  a  mental  fac- 
ulty, having  a  clear  and  vigorous  action. 

Where  the  genius  is  bright,  and  the  imagination  vlvi&, 
the  power  of  memory  may  be  too  much  neglected  and  lose 
its  improvement.    Watts,  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  i.  17. 

Pope,  whose  mmd  genius  almost  persuaded  wit  to  re- 
nounce its  proper  nature  and  become  poetic. 

LoweU,  New  Princeton  Kev.,  I.  169. 

Somewhere  in  the  list  of  our  imaginations  of  absent 
feelings  there  must  be  found  the  vividest  of  all.  These 
optical  reproductions  of  real  form  are  the  vividest  of  all. 

W.  James,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  II.  260. 
=S^ni.  1.  Lucid,  striking,  lustrous,  luminous,  vigorous. 

vividity  (vi-vid'i-ti),  n.  [<  vivid  +  -ily.']  1. 
The  character  or  state  of  being  vivid;  vivid- 
ness.    [Eare.] 

Strength  of  attention,  clearness  of  discernment^  ampli- 
tude of  comprehension,  vividity  and  rapidity  of  imagina^ 
tion.    Benfham,  Introd.  to  Morals  and  Legislation,  vL  12. 

2t.  Vitality. 

The  withdrawing  of  competent  meat  and  drink  from 
the  body  .  .  .  makes  way  for  dryness,  whence  the  kindly 
heat  (which,  like  other  fire,  might  be  a  good  servant, 
must  needs  be  an  ill  master),  getting  more  than  due  and 
wonted  strength,  .  .  .  turns  on  tliat  substantial  vividity, 
exsiccating  and  consuming  it. 

Hev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  430. 

vividly  (viv'id-li),  ewfe.  In  a  vivid  manner;  so 
as  to  be  vivid,  in  any  sense. 

vividness  ( viv'id-nes),  n.  The  property  of  be- 
ing vivid,  in  any  sense ;  vividity. 

All  great  steps  in  science  require  a  peculiar  distinctness 
and  vividness  of  thought  in  the  discoverer.  WheweU. 

Vivific  (vi-vif 'ik),  a.  [=  F.  vivifique  =  Sp.  vwi- 
fiico  =  Pg.  It.  vivifico,  <  LL.  vivifieus,  making 
alive,  quickening:  see  vivifj)."]  Giving  life;  re- 
viving; enlivening;  vivifying.     [Eare.] 

Without  whose  [the  sun's]  salutary  and  Uvlfic  beams  all 
motion  .  .  .  would  speedi^  cease,  and  nothing  be  left 
here  below  but  darkness  and  death. 

Bay,  Works  of  Creation,  i. 

vivifical  (va-vif'i-kal),  a.  [<  vivifi^c  +  -al.'] 
Same  as  vivific. 

vivificant  (vi-vif 'i-kant),  a.  [=  OF.  vivificmt  = 
Sp.  Pg.  vivificante,  <'  LL.  vvvifican(,t-)s,  ppr.  of 
Djcj^carejinake  aUve :  see  vveify.]  Vivific ;  vivi- 
fying.   Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  685. 

viviflcate  (vi-vif'i-kat),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  vi- 
vificated,  ppr.  mvifieaUng.  [<  LL.  vivificatus, 
pp.  of  vvoificare,  make  alive:  see  vivify.]  1. 
To  give  life  to;  animate;  vivify.    [Bare.] 

With  his  understanding  free  to  think  of  other  things, 
even  as  God  viviflcates  and  actuates  the  whole  world,  being 
yet  wholly  free  to  contemplate  himself. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Philosophic  Cabbala,  i. 
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2.  In  old  ehem.,  to  restore  or  reduce  to  the  nat- 
ural state  or  to  the  metallic  state,  as  a  sub- 
stance from  a  solution  or  a  metal  from  an 
oxid;  revive. 

vivification  (viv'i-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [<  F.  vivifica- 
iiore  =  Sp.  vivificacion = Pg'.'viviflcagdo  =  It.  vivi- 
ficasione,  <  LL.  viiiifiMitio{n-),  a  making  alive, 
a  quickening,  <  vivvficare,  pp.  vivificatus,  make 
alive:  see  vivify.]  1.  The  act  of  vivifying,  or 
the  state  of  being  vivified;  the  act  of  giving 
life;  revival.     [Eare.] 

The  nature  of  vlvijiaition  is  best  inquired  in  creatures 
bred  of  putrefaction.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  695. 

Sub.  And  when  comes  viviflcaUoinl 
Face.  After  mortification. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  1. 

It  [the  heart]  is  the  member  that  hath  first  life  in  man, 
and  it  is  the  last  that  dies  in  man,  and  to  all  the  other 
members  gives  vivification.    Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  1. 258. 

2.  In  pliysiol.,  the  transformation  of  proteid 
matter  into  living  tissue,  occurring  as  the  final 
stage  of  assimilation. 
Vivificative  (viv'i-fi-ka-tiv),  a.    [<  vimfieate  + 
-ime.]    Capable  of  vivifying.    [Eare.] 

That  lower  vivificaUve  principle  of  his  soul  did  grow 
.  .  .  strong,  and  did  .  .  .  vigorously,  and  with  ...  ex- 
ultant sympathy  and  Joy,  actuate  his  vehicle. 

Dr.  is.  More,  Philosophic  Cabbala,  ii. 

vivifier  (viv'i-fi-6r),  n.  One  who  vivifies;  a 
quickener. 

He  [man]  has  need  of  a  Vivifier,  because  he  is  dead. 
St.  Augustiv£,  On  Nature  and  Grace  (trans.),  xxv. 

vivify  (viv'i-fl),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  vivified,  ppr. 
vivifying.  [<  F.  vivifier  =  Sp.  Pg.  vimficmr  = 
It. imificare,^  LL.  vimficare,  make  alive,  restore 
to  life,  quicken  (cf.  vimfieus,  making  alive),  < 
vvvus,  alive,  +  facere,  make,  do.]  I.  trans.  To 
make  to  be  living;  endue  with  life;  animate; 
enliven;  inspire  as  if  with  life.    Survey. 

Winds  of  hostility  .  .  .  rather  irritated  and  vivified  the 
sense  of  security.  De  Quineey,  Philos.  of  Rom.  Hist. 

Her  childish  features  were  vivified  and  enlightened  by 
an  expression  of  innocent  intelligence  charming  to  be- 
hold. The  Century,  XXXVHL  213. 

II.  intrans.  To  impart  life  or  animation. 

The  second  Adam,  sleeping  in  a  vivifying  death,  onely 
for  the  saluation  of  Mankinde,  should  sanctifle  his  Spouse 
the  Church  by  those  Sacraments  which  were  deriued  out 
of  his  side.  Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  374. 

Viviparat  (vi-vip'a-ra),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  LL.  i;M)8par«s,  "viviparous:  see  viviparous.] 
Those  vertebrates  which  are  viviparous:  an  old 
division,  contrasted  with  Ovipara,  and  contain- 
ing the  mammals.  De  Blainville.  The  division  is 
worthless,  as  some  mammals  are  oviparous,  and  many  of 
the  lower  vertebrates  are  viviparous,  as  are  also  some  in- 
vertebrates. The  name  is  a  survival  of  the  unfittest  from 
the  time  of  AristotlCj  the  later  Vivipara  or  Zootoka  being 
the  ^liioTOKovvTa.  ev  avTols  (mammals)  of  that  author. 

Viviparidse  (viv-i-par'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Vi- 
viparus  (the  typical  genus)  +  .4dse.]  A  fami- 
ly of  tsenioglossate  gastropods, 
typified  by  the  genus  Viviparus. 
They  have  a  flat  Kiot,  moderate  ros- 
trum, elongate  tentacles,  with  one  of 
which  the  male  organ  is  adnate,  eyes 
on  prominences  at  tlie  outer  bases  of 
tlie  tentacles,  radular  teeth  3, 1,  3,  the 
median  broad,  the  lateral  obliquely  ob- 
long, and  the  marginal  with  narrow 
bases  or  unguiform ;  the  shell  spiral, 
with  a  continuous  peritreme,  and  a 
more  or  less  concentric  operculum.  It 
is  a  cosmopolitan  group  of  fresh-water 
shells.  Kepresentatives  of  four  genera 
occur  in  the  United  States,  but  of  one  only  in  Europe. 
They  have  often  been  called  Faludinidm. 

viviparity  (viv-i-par'i-ti),  n.  [<  vivi/par{oiis)  + 
-ityT]  The  state,  character,  or  condition  of  be- 
ing viviparous;  the  act,  process,  or  result  of 
bringing  forth  alive. 

viviparoid  (vi-vip'a-roid),  a.  and  n.   I.  a.  Of  or 
relating  to  the  Viviparidse. 
n.  n.  One  of  the  Viviparidse. 

viviparous  (vi-vip'a-rus),  a.  [==  P.  vimipare  = 
Sp.  viviparo  =  Pg.  It.  viviparo,  <  LL.  viviparus, 
that  brings  forth  young  alive,  <  L.  twins,  aUve, 
+  parere,  bring  forth,  produce.]  1.  Bringing 
forth  alive ;  having  young  which  maintain  vas- 
cular vital  connection  with  the  body  of  the  pa- 
rent until  they  are  born  in  a  comparatively 
advanced  stage  of  development;  reproducing 
by  birth,  not  by  hatching  from  an  egg  which 
is  laid  and  afterward  incubated:  correlated 
with  oviparous  and  ovovimparous.  See  these 
words,  and  egg^.  In  strictness,  all  metazoic  animals 
and  some  protozoans  are  oviparous,  since  they  produce 
ova;  but  the  distinction  subsists  in  tbe  duration  of  the 
period  in  which  the  product  of  conception  remains  in 
the  body  of  the  parent.  If  the  egg  is  quickly  extruded, 
the  animal  is  oviparous;  If  it  is  separated  from  the  mother, 
but  hatches  inside  the  body,  ovoviviparous ;  if  it  comes 
to  term  in  a  womb,  viviparous.    Among  vertebrates,  all 
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mammals  excepting  monotremes,  no  birds,  many  reptiles, 
and  some  flshes  ai'e  vivipai'ous.  Invertebrates  are  mostly 
oviparous,  in  some  cases  ovoviviparous,  in  a  few  vivipa- 
rous. 

2.  In  bat.,  germinating  or  sprouting  from  a 
seed  or  bud  which  is  still  on  the  parent  plant. 
The  term  is  also  sometimes  equivalent  toprqli/erous  as  ap- 
plied to  grasses,  rushes,  sedges,  etc.  See  prdijication,  2. 
From  an  examination  of  the  structure  of  viviparous 
Masters,  Teratol.,  p.  189. 


Viviparus  eontec- 
ius,  one  of  the  Vrvi- 
^aridse. 


Viviparous  blenny,  Zoarces  viviparus  (formerly  Blenni- 
us  viviparus),  a  fish  of  the  family  Lycodida.  See  Zoarces. 
— VivlparoUB  fish,  a  fish  which  brings  forth  alive,  espe- 
cially a  viviparous  perch.  Numerous  other  fishes,  belong- 
ing to  different  families,  are  of  this  character,  as  nearly  if 
not  all  of  the  Lycodidse,  including  the  so-called  viviparous 
blenny,  certain  scorpsenoids,  cyprinodonts,  blind-fishes, 
and  most  sharks  and  rays.— virtparous  knotweed,  the 
serpent-grass.  Polygonum  viviparum. — Viviparous  liz- 
ard, the  British  Zodtoca  vivipara.  See  Zootoca. —  Vivip- 
arous perch.  See  perchi,  surf-Jish,  and  Embiotoeldee. — 
Viviparous  shell,  any  member  of  the  Viviparidx. 

Viviparously  (vi-vip'a-rus-li),  adv.  In  a  vivip- 
arous manner;  by  viviparity. 

viviparousness  (vi-vip'a-rus-nes),  n.  Same  as 
viviparity. 

Viviparus  (vi-vip'a^rus),  n.  [NL.  (Montfort, 
1810),  <  'L'L.  vivip'drvs:  see  viviparous.]  The 
typical  genus  of  Viviparidse, 
to  which  very  different  limits 
have  been  ascribed,  but  al- 
ways including  such  species 
as  V.  vulgaris  and  V.  contectus 
of  Europe.  Several  closely  related 
species  inhabit  the  United  States,  as 
V.  georgianus  and  V.  contectoides. 

viviperception  (viv"i-per- 
sep'shon),  n.  [<  L.  vivvs,  liv- 
ing, -t-  perceptio(n-),  percep- 
tion.] The  observation  of 
physiological  functions  or  vi- 
tal processes  in  their  natural 
action  without  dissection  of 
the  living  body:  distinguished  y  ^  , 
from  observation  by  means  ni.The  b'anchte  fS 
of  vivisection.  J.  J.  G.  'Wilkin-  "^^^11^^"  ""°"^'' 
son.     [Eare.] 

vivisect  (viv-i-sekf),  V.  [<  L.  vivus,  living,  -f- 
sectus,  pp.  of  secare,  cut.]  I.  trans.  To  dissect 
the  living  body  of;  practise  vivisection  upon; 
anatomize,  as  a  living  animal.  Athenseum,  No. 
3200,  p.  252.     [Recent.] 

II.  intrans.  To  practise  vivisection ;  dissect 
a  living  animal.     [Eecent.] 

vivisection  (viv-i-sek'shon),  n.  [<  P.  vivisection 
=  Sp.  viviseccion,  <  'L^  vivus,  living,  +  sectio(n-), 
a  cutting:  see  section.]  Dissection  of  a  living 
body;  the  practice  of  anatomizing  alive,  or  of 
experimenting  upon  living  animals,  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  some  physiological 
fimetion  or  pathological  process  which  cannot 
well  be  otherwise  determined,  vivisection  strict- 
ly includes  only  cutting  operations ;  but  the  term  is  ex- 
tended to  any  physiological  experimentation  upon  living 
animals,  as  compression  of  parts  by  ligatures,  subjection 
of  the  creature  to  special  conditions  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, temperature,  and  food,  exhibition  of  poisons  or  other 
drugs,  inoculation  of  disease,  etc.  Vivisection  in  compe- 
tent and  humane  hands,  under  proper  and  reasonable  re- 
strictions, is  fruitful  of  good  results  to  the  sciences  of 
physiology  and  pathology. 

The  Vivisection  Act  of  1876  ...  is  intended  for  the  pro- 
tection of  vertebrate  animals  liable  to  be  employed  alive 
in  physiological  experiments.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  799. 

Painless  vivisection,  callisection. 

vivisectional  (viv-i-sek'shon-al),  a.  [<  vivi- 
section +  -al.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  vivisection. 

The  best  way  to  enter  tlie  subject  will  be  to  take  a 
lower  creature,  like  a  frog,  and  study  by  the  vivisectional 
method  the  functions  of  his  different  nerve-centres. 

W.  James,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  I.  111. 

vivisectionist  (viv-i-sek'shgn-ist),  n.  [<  vivi- 
section, +  -ist.]  A  viviseetor ;  also,  one  who  fa- 
vors or  defends  the  practice  of  vivisection. 

Physiology,  it  is  said,  can  scarcely  be  called  a  science  as 
yet,  and  the  contributions  of  vivisectionists  to  the  under- 
standing and  amelioration  of  human  suffering  have  been 
almost  nothing.  0.  S.  HaU,  German  Culture,  p.  20. 

viviseetor  (viv-i-sek'tor),  n.  [<  L.  vivus,  living, 
-^■  sector,  a  cutter:  see  sector.]  One  who  prac- 
tises vivisection. 

A  judge  or  jury  might  have  opinions  as  to  the  compara- 
tive value  of  the  results  obtained  which  would  differ  wide- 
ly from  those  of  the  viviseetor  himself. 

BucKs  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  VII.  682. 

vivisectorium  (viv*i-sek-t6'ri-um),  n. ;  pi.  vivi- 
sectoria  (-a).  [NL. :  see  vivisect]  A  place 
where  vivisections  are  made. 

Students  have  turned  away  sickened  not  only  from  the 
vivisectorium  but  from  the  study  of  medicine. 

G.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  20. 

vivlsepulture  (viv-i-sep'ul-tur),  n.  [<  L.  vivus. 
living,  +  sepultura,  burial :  see  sepulture.]  The 
burial  of  a  person  alive.     [Eare.] 
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Pliny  .  .  .  speaks  of  the  practice  of  mmsepulture  as 
continued  to  ms  own  time. 

Dean  Ltddell,  Arclieeologia,  XL.  243.    (Davies.) 
vivo  (ve'vo),  a.   [It.,  <  L.  vivus,  living :  see  twe.] 
Same  as  vivace. 
vivr6  (ve-wa'),  a.    [Heraldic  F.,  <  OF.  vivre,  F. 
givre,  a  serpent:  see  viper.]    In  her.,  gliding: 
applied  to  a  serpent  used  as  a  'bearing. 
vixen  (vik'sn),  n.  and  a.    [Formerly  also  vixon  ; 
var.  of  fixen,  <  ME.  fixen,  <  AS.  *fyxen,  fixen,  a 
she-fox:  see^ew.]    I.  «.  1.  A  she-fox. 

Mmn.  Tills  is  tlie  name  of  a  she-fox,  otherwise  and 
more  anciently  f  oxin.  It  is  in  reproach  applied  to  a  wo- 
man whose  nature  and  condition  is  thereby  compared  to 
the  shee-fox. 

Verstegan,'Rsit.  of  Decayed  Intelligence (ed.  1628), p.  334. 
They  is  Plumstead  foxes,  too ;  and  a  xaaen  was  trapped 
just  across  the  field  yonder  ...  no  later  than  yesterday 
morning.  Troltope,  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset,  xxxiii. 

The  destruction  of  a  vimn  in  April  is  a  distinct  Mow  to 
sport  in  the  following  season, 

EMntmrgh  Rev.,  CLXVI.  412. 

Hence — 3.  A  turbulent,  quarrelsome  woman; 
a  scold;  a  termagant:  formerly  used  occasion- 
ally of  a  man. 

I  think  this  be  the  curstest  quean  in  the  world;  you 
see  what  she  is,  a  little  fair,  but  as  proud  as  the  devil,  and 
the  veriest  viieen  that  lives  upon  God's  earth. 

Peele,  Old  Wives  Tale. 
0,  when  she 's  angry,  she  is  keen  and  shrewd  1 
She  was  a  vixen  when  she  went  to  school ; 
And,  though  she  he  but  little,  she  is  fierce. 

Sliak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iit  2.  324. 
Those  fiery  vCxom,  who  (in  pursuance  of  their  base  de- 
signs, or  gratification  of  their  wild  passions)  really  do 
themselves  embroil  things,  and  raise  miserable  combus- 
tions in  the  world.  Barrow,  Sermons,  L  xvii. 
I  hate  a  Vixon,  that  her  Maid  assails, 
And  scratches  with  her  Bodkin,  or  her  Nails. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  love. 
II.  a.  Vixenish. 

Better  [health]  than  he  deserves,  for  disturbing  us  with 

his  ii£]%»  brawls,  and  breaking  Ood's  peace  and  the  Sing's. 

Seott,  Antiquary,  xxii. 

vixenish  (vik'sn-ish),  a.   [<  vixen  +  -isfei.]   Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  resembling  a  vixen;  cross; 
ill-tempered;  snarling. 
The  shrill  biting  talk  of  a  vixenish  wife. 

George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xi. 

vlxenly  (vik'sn-U),  a.   [<  vixen  +  -ly^.1   Having 
the  qualities  of  a  vixen ;  ill-tempered. 
A  viamly  pope.  Bwrrow,  Pope's  Supremacy. 

Nevertheless,  viaeidy  as  she  looks,  many  people  are  seek- 
ing, at  this  veiT  moment,  to  shelter  themselves  under  the 
wing  of  the  federal  eagle. 

HaiMwme,  Scarlet  Letter,  Int.,  p.  4. 

viz.  An  abbreviation  of  videlicet,  usually  read 
'namely.'  .The  z  here,  as  in  oz.,  represents  a  medieval 
symbol  of  contraction  (a  symbol  also  represented  by  a 
semicolon),  originally  a  ligature  for  the  Latin  et,  and  (and 
so  equivalent  to  the  symbol  &),  extended  to  represent  the 
termination  -et  and  the  enclitic  conjunction  -(fue,  and  final- 
ly used  as  a  mere  mark  of  abbreviation,  equivalent  in  use 
to  the  period  as  now  so  used,  viz  being  equivalent  to  vi., 
and  not  originally  requiring  the  period  after  it. 

Vizagapatam  work.    See  worh. 

vizamentt  (vi'za-ment),  n.  [A  varied  form  of 
*visem,ent,  for  avisement,  advisemenf]  Advise- 
ment.    [An  intentionally  erroneous  form.] 

The  council,  look  you,  shall  desire  to  hear  the  fear  of 
Qot,  and  not  to  hear  a  riot :  take  your  viaavieni^  in  that. 
Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  1.  L  39. 

vizardf,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  visor. 
vizard-maskt,  n.    1.  A  vizor;  a  mask. 

That  no  Woman  be  Allow'd  or  presume  to  wear  a  Vizard 
Mask  in  either  of  the  Theatres. 

J.  Ashton,  Social  Life  in  Beign  of  Queen  Anne,  11. 11. 

2.  One  who  wears  a  mask  or  vizor. 

There  is  Su-  Charles  Sedley  looking  on,  smiling  with  or 
attheactorsof  these  scenes,  among  the  audience,  ...  or 
flirting  with  vizard-masks  in  the  pit. 

Varan,  Annals  of  the  Stagey  1. 172. 

vizcacha,  n.    See  viscacha. 
vizie,  »■    See  visie. 

vizir,  vizier  (vi-zer',  often  erroneously  viz'ifer;, 
n.  [Also  visier,  vesir,  wizier;  =  F.  visir,  vizir  = 
Sp.  visir  =  Pg.  vizir  =  It.  visire  =  G.  vezir  =  D. 
vizier  =  Sw.  Dan.  visir,  <  Turk,  vezir,  <  Ar.  wa- 
sir,  a  counselor,  orig.  a  porter,  bearer  of  the 
burdens  of  state,  <  wazara,  bear  a  burden,  sus- 
tain. Cf .  alguazil,  ult.  the  same  word  with  the 
At.  article.]  The  title  of  various  high  oflcials 
in  Mohammedan  countries,  especially  of  the 
chief  ministers  of  state. 

Thus  utter'd  Coiunonrgi,  the  dauntless  vizier; 
The  reply  was  the  brandish  of  sabre  and  spear. 

Byron,  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxiL 
His  subjects,  headed  by  a  set  of  hereditary  ministers 
called  via«rs,  have  risen  to  oppose  certain  reforms  pro- 
posed by  Purrus  Bam. 

W.  H.  RusseU,  Diary  in  India,  II.  165. 

Grand  vizir,  the  highest  officer  of  state  in  certain  Mo- 
hammedan countries ;  in  the  Turkish  empire,  the  prime 
minister  and  foi-merly  also  commander  of  the  ai'niy. 
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vizirate,  vizierate  (vi-zer'at),  n.  [<  vizir,  vizier, 
+  -afeS.]  The  office,  state,  or  authority  of  a 
vizir. 

vizirial,  vizierial  (vi-ze'ri-al),  a.  [<  vizir,  vi- 
zier, +  ■ial.']  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  issued  by  a 
vizir. 

I  appealed  .  .  .  to  firmans  and  mifirioJ  letters,  in  which 
force,  as  a  means  of  proselytism,  was  strictly  forbidden. 
J.  Baker,  Turkey,  p.  181. 

vizirship,  viziership  (vi-zer'ship),  n.  [<  vizir, 
vizier,  +  -ship.]  The  office  or  authority  of  a  vi- 
zir. 

Over  the  whole  realm  of  song  arose  the  Oriental  dynasty 
under  the  prime  viziership  of  Byron. 

W.  Mathews,  Getting  on  jn  the  World,  p.  106. 

vizor,  visor  (viz'or),  ».  [Formerly  also  visour, 
and  more  correctly  viser,  also  visar,  and,  with 
excrescent  -d,  visard,  vizard;  <  ME.  viser,  visere, 
vysere,  <  OF.  visiere,  F.  visile,  a  vizor,  <  vis, 
face,  countenance:  see  vis^,  visage.]  1.  For- 
merly, a  mask  concealing  the  face ;  hence,  in 
general,  any  disguise  or  means  of  concealment. 

Under  the  viser  of  envie 
Lo  thus  was  hid  the  trecherie. 

Oower,  Conf.  Amant.,  ii. 
Lately  within  this  realm  divers  persons  have  disguised 
and  apparelled  them,  and  covered  their  faces  with  visoure 
and  other  things  in  such  manner  that  they  should  not  be 
known.      Laws  of  Henry  VTII.  (1511),  quoted  in  Bibton- 
[Tumer's  Vagrants  and  vagrancy,  p.  70. 
This  lewd  woman. 
That  wants  no  artificial  looks  or  tears 
To  help  the  vizor  she  has  now  put  on. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  iv.  2. 

2.  In  more  modern  usage,  the  movable  front  of 
the  hebnet  in  general;  more  accurately;  the  up- 
per movable  part.  Where  there  are  two  it  is  also 
called  nasal.  See  cuts  under  armet  and  helmet. 
Yet  did  a  splinter  of  his  lance 
Through  Alexander's  visor  glance. 

Scott,  Marmion,  lii.  24. 
And  the  knight 
Had  visor  up,  and  show'd  a  youthful  face. 

Tennyson,  Oeraint. 
St.  The  countenance;  visage. 

This  loutish  clown  is  such  that  you  never  saw  so  ill- 
favoured  a  vizar.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  i. 

4.  The  fore  piece  of  a  cap,  projecting  over  and 
protecting  the  eyes. 

Vizor,  visor  (viz'or),  v.  t.  [<  vizor,  n,]  To 
cover  with  a  vizor,' in  any  sense. 

Hence  with  thy  brew'd  enchantments,  foul  deceiver ! 
Hast  thou  betray'd  my  9redulous  innocence 
With  vism'd  falsehood  and  base  forgery? 

MUton,  Gomus,  1.  698. 

vizorless,  visorless  (viz  ■  or-les),  a.  [<  vizor, 
visor,  +  -less.]    Having  no  vizor. 

Vlach  (vlak),  a.  and  n.    Same  as  Wallachian. 

vlack-vark  (vlak'vark),  n.  [<  D.  vleTc,  former- 
ly also  vlak,  vladk,  spot  (=  E.  fleck),  -I-  vark, 
<  varken,  hog,  pig:  see/orroa;!  and.  pork,  and 
ef.  aardvarkT]  The  wart-hog  of  South  Africa, 
Phacochcerus  setMopicus,  very  similar  to  the  spe- 
cies figured  under  PhacocTusrus  (which  see). 

vlaie,  n.    Same  as  vly. 

Ylemingkz's  solution.    See  solution. 

vly  (vM  or  ffi),  n.  [Also  vUy,  vlei,  rarely  vlaie, 
erroneously  jSy;  in  local  use  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  and  in  South  Africa,  in  regions  first 
settled  by  the  Dutch.  No  D.  form  vley  appears 
in  the  D.  dictionaries;  it  is  prob.  a  local  con- 
traction, in  a  slightly  deflected  use,  of  D.  valey 
(Sewel,  1766),  now  vallei,  orig.  valleye  (Kilian, 
1598),  a  valley,  vale,  dale :  see  valley.]  A  swamp 
or  morass;  a  shallow  pond;  a  depression  with 
water  in  it  in  the  rainy  season,  but  dry  at  other 
times. 

Up  over  the  grassy  edge  of  the  basin  which  formed  the 
■dy,  and  down  the  slope  which  led  to  the  gate,  the  children 
came  bounding  pell-mell.  The  AUantie,  LXIII.  581. 

I  have  seen  numbers  of  these  tall  nests  in  the  shallow 
nans  of  water— or  vleys,  as  they  are  locally  called— in 
Bushmanland.  Nature,  XXXVII.  465. 

To  the  same  settlers  [the  Dutch]  are  due  the  geographi- 
cal appellations  of  kill  for  stream,  clove  for  gorge,  and  vly 
or  vlaie  for  swamp,  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  Catskills. 
A.  Guyot,  Amer.  Jour.  Soi.,  3d  ser.,  XIX.  432. 

The  large  vlei,  that  was  dry  when  he  had  previously 
crossed  it,  but  was  now  gemmed  by  little  rain-pools,  af- 
fording baths  for  little  groups  of  ducks,  amid  the  green 
herbage  of  its  bed.       Baines,  Ex.  in  S.  W.  Africa,  p.  293. 

V-moth  (ve'm6th),  n.  A  European  geometrid 
moth,  BaMa  vauaria :  so  called  from  a  dark- 
brown  V-shaped  mark  on  the  fore  wing :  a  Brit- 
ish collectors'  name. 

vo  (v6),  n.  [Suggested  by  volt^ :  see  voltaic] 
In  elect.,  a  name  proposed  for  the  unit  of  self- 
induction,  equal  to  the  thousandth  of  a  secohm. 
See  secohm. 

Voandzeia  (vo-and-ze'ia,),  >».  [NL.  (Thouars, 
1806),  from  the  name  iii  Madagascar.]    A  ge- 
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nus  of  leguminous  plants,  of  the  tribe  Phaseolese. 
It  is  distinguished  from  the  closely  related  genus  Vigna 
by  a  one-seeded  roundish  legume,  which  ripens  beneath 
the  ground.  The  only  species,  V.  subterranea,  is  a  native 
of  the  tropics,  perhaps  of  Africa.  It  is  a  creeping  herb 
with  long-stalked  leaves  of  three  pinnate  leaflets,  and 
short  axillary  few-flowered  peduncles  recurved  after 
flowering.  The  flowers  are  of  two  kinds— one  bisexual, 
small,  and  pale ;  the  other  fertile  and  apetalons,  lengthen- 
ing, and  pushing  the  young  pod  into  the  earth,  in  which 
it  ripens  like  a  peanut.  It  is  cultivated  from  Bambarra 
and  Guinea  to  l<atal  in  Africa,  and  is  now  naturalized  in 
Brazil  and  Surinam.  Both  pods  and  seeds  are  edible; 
they  are  known  as  the  Bamiarra  ground-nut,  earth-pea, 
underground  bean,  or  Madagascar  peanut,  and  are  ex- 

Eorted  into  India  under  the  name  of  Mozanibique  grain. 
ee  gobbe,  the  name  in  Surinam. 
VOC.  An  abbreviation  of  vocative. 
vocable  (vo'ka-bl),  n.  [<  F.  vocable  =  Sp.  vo- 
cahlo  =  Pg.  vocdbulo  =  It.  voedbolo  =  G.  voca- 
bel,  <  L.  vocdbulum,  an  appellation,  a  designa- 
tion, name,  ML.  a  word,  <  vocare,  call :  see  vo- 
cation.] A  word;  a  term;  a  name;  specifi- 
cally, a  word  considered  without  regard  to 
meaning,  but  merely  as  composed  of  certain 
sounds  or  letters. 

We  will  next  endeavour  to  understand  that  vocable  or 
term  tarannus  (that  is,  a  tyrant  or  an  evil  king)  cast 
upon  Eichard.  Sir  G.  Buck,  Hist.  Eich.  III.,  v.  669. 

A  word  or  two  maybe  spared  to  the  formidable-looking 

vocable  Conciossiacosachfe,  which  so  excited  Alfieri's  bile. 

Booke  <!/'  Precedence  (B.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  ii.  68,  note. 

vocabulary  (v6-kab'u-la-ri),  «.;  pi.  vocabula- 
ries (-riz).  [=  F.  voeaiulaire=  Sp.  Pg.  vocabula- 
rio  =  It.  vocdbolario  =  G-.  voedbularium,  <  NL. 
vocabularium,  neut.,  ML.  NL.  vocdbularius  (so. 
liber),  a  list  of  words,  a  vocabulary,  <  L.  vo- 
eabulum,  an  appellation,  name,  ML.  word :  see 
vocable.]  1.  A  list  or  collection  of  the  words 
of  a  language,  a  dialect,  a  single  work  or  author, 
a  nomenclature,  or  the  like,  arranged  usually 
in  alphabetical  order  and  briefly  defined  and  ex- 
plained ;  a  glossary ;  a  word-book ;  a  dictionary 
or  lexicon:  as,  a  vocabulary  of  Anglo-Indian 
words;  a  vocabulary  of  technical  terms;  a  vo- 
cabulary of  Virgil. 

I  should  long  ere  this  have  sent  yon  a  Transcript  of  the 
Saxon  Vocaiularie  you  had  once  of  mee. 

W.  Boswdl  (Ellis's  Lit.  Letters,  p.  152). 

A  concise  Vocabulary  of  the  First  Six  Books  of  Homer's 
niad.  Amer.  Jour.  PhUol.,  X.  263. 

2.  The  words  of  a  language ;  the  sum  or  stock 
of  words  employed  in  a  language,  or  by  a  par- 
ticular person;  range  of  language. 

His  vocabulary  seems  to  have  been  no  larger  than  was 
necessary  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Macavday,  Hist.  Eng.,  xL 

P.  Prom  whence  are  those  casual  winds  called  flaws? 

T.  In  the  Cornish  vocaindary  that  term  signifies  to  cut. 

Theoph.  Botanista,  On  Cornwall,  p.  5.    (Nares,  1. 313). 

Ingenious  men  have  tried  to  show  that  in  the  present 
English  vocabulary  there  are  more  Bomance  words  than 
Teutonic.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  163. 

The  orator  treads  in  a  beaten  round ;  .  .  .  language  is 
ready-shaped  to  his  purpose ;  he  speaks  out  of  a  cut  and 
dry  vocabulary.    R.L.  Stevenwn^  Virginlbus  Fnerisqu^  iv. 

=SyiI.  1.  Vocabulary,  Dictiomiiry,  Glossary,  Lexicon,  No- 
Tnenelaiure.  A  vocabulary,  in  the  present  use,  is  a  list  of 
words  occurring  in  a  specific  work  or  author,  generally 
arranged  alphabetically,  concisely  deflned,  and  appended 
to  the  text ;  whereas  we  generally  apply  the  term  dielim- 
ary  to  a  word-book  of  all  the  words  in  a  language  or  in 
any  department  of  art  or  science,  without  reference  to  any 
particular  work :  thus,  we  speak  of  a  vocabulary  to  Csesar, 
but  of  a  dictionary  of  the  llitia  language,  or  of  architec- 
ture, chemistry,  etc.  An  exception  to  this  may  be  where 
the  words  of  an  author  are  so  fully  treated,  by  derivation, 
illustration,  etc.,  as  to  seem  to  amount  to  more  than  a 
vocabulary:  as,  a  Homeric  dictionary.  A  glossary  is  yet 
more  restricted  than  a  vocabulary,  being  a  list  and  expla- 
nation of  such  terms  in  a  work  or  author  as  are  peculiar, 
as  by  being  technical,  dialectal,  or  antiquated :  as,  a  glos- 
sary to  Chancer,  Bums,  etc.;  a  glossary  of  terms  of  art, 
philosophy,  etc.  Lexicon  was  originally  and  is  often  still 
confined  to  dictionaries  of  the  Greek  or  Hebrew  tongues, 
but  it  is  also  freely  applied  to  a  dictionary  of  any  dead  or 
merely  foreign  language :  as,  a  German-English  lexicon. 
A  nomenclature  is  a  complete  list  of  the  names  or  techni- 
cal terms  belonging  to  any  one  division  or  subdivision  of 
science.- 2.  Idurni,  Diction,  etc.  See  language. 
vocabulist  (vo-kab'u-list),  n.  [<  F.  vocabu- 
liste;  as  L.  vocabulum,  a  word,  +  -4st.]  1.  The 
writer  or  compiler  of  a  vocabulary;  a  lexicog- 
rapher.—2t.  A  vocabulary;  a  lexicon. 

The  lernar  can,  .  .  .  with  the  frenche  vocabuly^,  .  .  ■ 
understands  any  authonr  that  writeth  in.  the  sayd  tong, 
by  his  owne  study.  Palsgrave,  p.  15L 

vocal  (vo'kal),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  vocal  =  Sp.  Pg. 
vocal  =  It.  voeale,  <  L.  vocdlis,  sounding,  sono- 
rous, as  a  noun,  vocalis,  a  vowel,  <  vox  (vac-), 
voice :  see  voice.  Cf .  vowel,  a  doublet  of  vocal] 
I.  o.  1.  Pertaining  to  the  voice,  to  speech,  or 
to  song;  uttered  or  modulated  by  the  voice; 
oral. 

Forth  came  the  human  pair. 
And  Joiu'd  their  vocal  worship  to  the  quire. 

Maton,  P.  L.,  ix.  198. 
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Some  years  hence,  for  all  we  know,  we  may  be  able  to 
transmit  the  mcci  message  Itself,  with  the  very  inflection, 
tone,  and  accent  of  the  speaker. 
J.  Bailie  (1871),  quoted  in  Presoott's  Elect.  Invent.,  p.  47. 

A  tin  pipe  ascends  through  the  ceiling,  and  forms  a  me- 
dium of  vocal  communication  with  other  parts  of  the  edi- 
flee.  Hawthorne^  Scarlet  Letter,  Int.,  p.  7. 

2.  Having  a  voice ;  endowed,  or  as  if  endowed, 
with  a  voice ;  possessed  of  utterance  or  audible 
expression. 

The  stream,  the  wood,  the  gale. 
Is  vocal  with  the  plaintive  wail. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  V.  2. 
The  roving  bee  proclaims  aloud 
Her  flight  by  vocal  wings. 
Wardgworth,  Gold  and  Silver  Fishes  in  a  Vase. 
The  tide  flows  down,  the  wave  again 
Is  vocal  in  its  wooded  walls. 

Tennyion,  In  Mempriam,  xiz. 

3.  \o.phoneUcs :  (a)  Voiced;  uttered  with  voice 
as  distinct  from  breath ;  sonant :  said  of  certain 
alphabetic  sounds  or  letters,  as  0  or  «  or  6  as 
distinguished  from  sot  for  p  respectively.  (6) 
Having  a  vowel  character  or  function;  vowel. 

The  vocal  (vowel)  mechanism  is  the  flrst  that  is  mani- 
fested in  the  child.     Alien,  and  Neurol,  (trans.),  VIII.  7. 

4.  In  eool.,  voiced;  uttered  by  the  mouth; 
formed  in  the  vocal  organs :  distinguished  from 
sonorific:  noting  the  cries  of  animals,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mechanical  noises  they 
may  make,  as  the  stridulation  of  an  insect. — 
Vocal  auscultation,  examination  by  the  sound  of  the 
voice  as  transmitted  through  the  lungs  and  chest-wall. — 
Vocal  cords.  See  cordl.— Vocal  fremitus,  a  vibration 
felt  on  palpation  of  the  wall  of  the  chest  when  the  sub- 
ject speaks  in  an  audible  tone.  Also  called  voice-thrUl, 
pectoral  fremittis,  and  pectoral  thriU.—'Voca.l  glottis. 
Same  as  rimui  vocalis  (which  see,  under  rima). — Vocal 
music,  music  prepared  for  or  produced  by  the  human 
voice  alone  or  accompanied  by  instruments,  in  distinction 
from  instrumental  music,  wMch  is  prepared  for  or  pro- 
duced by  instruments  alone.— Vocal  process,  the  pro- 
longed inner  basal  angle  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage,  to 
which  the  true  vocal  cord  is  attached. — Vocal  reson- 
ance. See  rssonance.— Vocal  score.  See  scorei,  9.— Vocal 
spiracle,  in  entom.,  a  thoracic  spiracle  or  breathing-pore 
having  a  peculiar  interior  apparatus  supposed  to  produce 
sounds,  as  in  the  bees  and  many  flies.— Vocal  tone,  an 
instrumental  tone  similar  in  quality  to  the  singing-tone 
of  the  human  voice.— Vocal  tube,  in  anal.,  the  Sf>ace 
which  the  sound  of  the  voice  has  to  traverse  after  it  is 
produced  in  the  glottis,  including  the  passages  through 
the  nose  and  mouth. 

II.  n.  In  the  Bom.  Cath.  Ch.,  a  man  who  has 
a  right  to  vote  in  certain  elections. 
vocalic  (vo-kal'ik),  a.   [<  vocal  +  -ic]    Eelating 
to,  consisting  of,  or  resembling  vowel  sounds ; 
containing  many  vowels. 

The  Oaelic  language,  being  uncommonly  vocalic,  is  well 
adapted  for  sudden  and  extemporaneous  poetiy. 

Scott,  Waverley,  xxiL 

The  vowels  become  more  consonantal ;  the  consonants 
become  more  vocalic. 

Whitney,  life  and  Growth  of  Lang.,  iv. 

vocalisation,  vocalise.  See  vocalization,  vocal- 
ize. 

vocalism  (vo'kal-izm),  n.  [<  P.  voeaUsme;  as 
vocal  +  -«s»i.]"  1.  The  exercise  of  the  vocal 
organs  in  speech  or  song ;  vocalization. 

We  should  now  be  talking  in  monosyllables,  and  eking 
out  our  scantiness  of  vocalism  by  nods,  shrugs,  winks,  and 
other  resources  of  pantomime.    £'.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  19. 

2.  A  vocalic  sound. 

To  utter  such  thick-lipped  vocalimif  as  Mosos. 

Earle,  Philology  of  Eng.  Tongue,  L  §  126. 

3.  See  nominalism. 

vocalist  (vo'kal-ist),  n.  [<  F.  vocaUste;  as 
vocal  +  -isi.'\  A  vocal  musician ;  a  singer,  as 
opposed  to  an  instrumental  performer. 

She  was  a  good  vocalist;  and,  even  in  speech,  her  voice 
commanded  a  great  range  of  changes. 

B.  L.  Stevenson,  Prince  Otto,  ii.  4. 

vocality  (vo-kal'i-ti),  ». ;  pi.  voeaUties  (-tiz). 
[=  Sp.  voealidad,"<  L.  vocaUta(t-)s  (tr.  Gr.  ev(pa- 
via),  open  sound,  euphony,  <  vocalis,  sounding, 
sonorous:  see  vocal.']  The  quality  of  being 
vocal,  (a)  The  quality  of  being  utterable  or  capable  of 
being  expressed  by  the  voice  in  speech  or  song. 

I  did  hear  Mrs.  Manuel  and  one  of  the  Italians,  her  gal- 
lant, sing  well.  But  yet  I  confess  I  am  not  delighted  so 
much  with  it  as  to  admire  it ;  for  not  understanding  the 
words,  I  lose  the  benefit  of  the  vocalitys  of  the  musick,  and 
it  proves  only  instrumental.  Pepys,  Diary,  III.  334. 

L  and  R  being  In  extreams,  one  of  Eoughness,  the  other 
of  Smoothness  and  freeness  of  Vocality,  are  not  easie,  in 
tract  of  Vocal  speech,  to  be  pronounced  spiritally. 

Holder,  Elem.  of  Speech,  p.  68. 

(6)  The  quality  of  being  a  vowel ;  vowel  character :  as,  the 
vocality  of  a  sound. 
vocalization  (v6"kal-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  F.  vocali- 
sation =  Sp.  vocaliiacion  ;  a,s  vocalize  +  -ation.'] 
1.  The  act  of  vocalizing  or  uttering  with  the 
voice,  the  state  of  being  so  uttered,  or  the  man- 
ner of  such  utterance,  whether  in  speech  or  in 
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song:  as,  the  deceptive  vocalizations  of  a  ven 
triloquist. 

Knowing  what  one  discontented  woman  can  do  in  the 
way  of  vocalization,  it  is  possible  to  imagine  the  clamor 
multiplied  by  hundreds.         The  Century,  XXXVII.  585. 

2.  The  formation  and  utterance  of  vo  wel  sounds. 
_  Vocalization  (vowelizing)  is  the  expression  of  an  emo- 
tion, an  indistinct  sensation,  not  an  idea. 

Alien,  and  Neurd.  (trans.),  VIII.  7. 

Also  spelled  vocalisation. 
vocalize  (v6'kal-iz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  vocalized, 
ppr.  vocalizing.     [<  F.  vocaliser  =  Sp.  vocalizar 
=  It.  vocalizsare;  as  vocal  +  4ze.']    I.  i^ans. 

1.  To  form  into  voice ;  make  vocal. 
It  is  one  thing  to  breath,  or  give  impulse  to  breath 

alone,  and  another  thing  to  vocalize  that  breath,  i.  e.,  in 
its  passage  through  the  larynx  to  give  it  the  sound  of  hu- 
mane voyoe.  Holder,  Elem.  of  Speech,  p.  30. 

2.  To  utter  with  voice  and  not  merely  with 
breath ;  make  sonant :  as,  /  vocalized  is  equiv- 
alent to  V. —  3.  To  write  with  vowel  points; 
insert  the  vowels  in,  as  in  the  writing  of  the 
Semitic  languages. 

The  question  "Should  Turkish  poetry  be  vocalized  f"  is 
answered  in  the  aflirmative  by  R.  Dvorak.  Arabic  books, 
especially  Arabic  poetry,  are  vocalized  in  the  East  as  well 
as  in  the  West.  Turkish  books  to  some  extent,  and  this 
should  be  done  throughout.  D.  advocates  the  use  of 
Arabic  vowel-signs,  which  would  prove  a  great  help  to  the 
student.  Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  X.  232. 

II.  intrans.  To  use  the  voice ;  speak ;  sing ; 
hum. 

The  young  lady  who  was  still  strolling  along  in  front  of 
them,  softly  vocalizing.    H.  James,  Jr.,  Daisy  Miller,  i.  45. 

Also  spelled  vocalise. 
vocally  (v6'kal-i),  a(i«.     1.  In  a  vocal  manner; 
with  voice. — "2.  lu  words ;  verbally ;  orally. 
To  express  .  .  .  desires  vocaUy. 

Sir  JS.  Hale,  Origin  of  Mankind. 

3.  In  song;  by  means  of  singing:  opposed  to 
instrumentally. — 4.  In  respect  of  vowels  or  vo- 
calic sounds. 

Syllables  which  are  vocally  of  the  lowest  consideration. 
Earle,  Philology  of  Eng.  Tongue,  xii.  §  647. 

vocalness  (vo'kal-nes),  n.   The  quality  of  being 

vocal;  vocality'.' 
vocation  (vo-ka'shgn),  n.     [<  F.  vocation  =  Sp. 

vocacion  =  Pg.  voca^So  =  It.  vocazione,  <  L. 

vocatio(n-),  a  summons,  a  calling,  <  vocare,  pp. 

vocatus,  call,  <  vox  (voc-),  voice :  see  voice.']    1. 

A  calling  or  designation  to  a  particular  activity, 

ofSce,  or  duty;  a  summons;  a  call;  in  theol.,  a 

call,  under  God's  guidance,  to  the  Christian 

life  or  some  special  state,  service,  or  ministry. 
Follow  thou  thy  vocation,  and  serve  the  king  when  he 

calleth  thee.       Latimer,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1660. 
Heaven  is  his  vocation,  and  therefore  he  counts  earthly 

employments  avocations. 

Fuller,  Holy  and  Profane  State,  IV.  ix.  10. 

The  golden  chain  of  vocation,  election,  and  justification. 

Jeir.  Taylor. 

Where  there  is  the  perception  of  an  ideal,  we  may  expect 
to  find  the  sense  of  a  vocation. 

J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  127. 

2.  Employment;  occupation;  avocation;  call- 
ing: business;  trade:  including  professions  as 
well  as  mechanical  occupations.  See  avoca- 
tion, 5. 

Why,  Hal,  'tis  my  vocation,  Hal ;  'tis  no  sin  for  a  man  to 
labour  in  his  vocation.  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  i.  2. 116. 

The  respective  or  special  duty  of  every  man,  in  his  pro- 
fession, vocation,  and  place. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii. 

If  wit  or  wisdom  be  the  head,  if  honesty  be  the  heart, 
industiy  is  the  right  hand  of  every  vocation. 

Barrow,  Sermons,  in.  xiv. 

=Syn.  2.  Calling,  Business,  etc.    See  occupation. 

vocational  (vo-ka'shon-al),  a.     [<  vocation  -)- 

-al.]     Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  vocation  or 

occupation. 

Sailors  are  a  class  apart,  but  only  in  a  vocational  sense. 

DaUy  Telegraph,  Jan.  2, 1886.    (Encyc.  Diet.) 

vocationally  (vo-ka'shon-al-i),  adv.  As  re- 
spects a  vocation,  occupation,  or  trade. 

But  the  seamanship  of  those  days,  the  strategies,  the 
devices,  the  expedients,  are  no  longer  of  the  least  value 
vocationally.  Atheneeum,  No.  3266,  p.  697. 

vocative  (vok'a-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  vocatif 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  i'ocativo  =  G.  vocativ,  <  L".  voca- 
tivus,  of  or  pertaining  to  calling,  as  a  noun  (sc. 
casus)  the  vocative  case,  <  vocare,  pp.  vocatus, 
call :  see  vocation.]  I.  a.  Eelating  to  the  act 
of  calling  or  addressing  by  name;  compella- 
tive:  applied  to  the  grammatical  ease  in  which 
a  person  or  thing  is  addressed:  as,  the  vocative 
case. 

II.  n.  Ingram.,  the  case  employed  in  calling 
to  or  addressing  a  person  or  thing:  as,  Bomine, 
'  O  Lord,'  is  the  vocative  of  the  Latin  dominus. 
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■Vochysia  (vo-kis'i-a),  n.  [NL.  ( Jussieu,  1789), 
from  the  name  among  the  Galibis  of  Guiana.] 
A  genus  of  plants,  type  of  the  order  Vochysiaeese. 
It  IS  characterized  by  flowers  with  three  (or  fewer)  petals, 
a  single  fertile  stamen,  and  a  three-celled  ovary  with  two 
ovules  in  each  cell.  There  are  about  66  species,  natives 
of  Brazil,  Guiana,  eastern  Peru,  and  the  United  States  of 
Colombia.  They  are  tall  trees,  or  sometunes  shrubs,  often 
resinous,  and  with  very  handsomely  netted-veined  coria- 
ceous leaves.  The  flowers  are  large,  bright-orange  or  yel- 
low, and  odorous,  forming  elongated  compound  racemes  or 
panicles ;  the  leaves  are  decussate  and  opposite,  or  whorled. 
The  wood  is  a  valuable  compact  but  not  durable  timber ; 
that  of  V.  Cfuianensis  is  known  as  itdbdlli-wood  and  co- 
paiyi-wood.  The  flowers  are  singularly  irregular:  the 
posterior  sepal  is  much  larger  than  the  other  four,  and 
usually  spurred,  and  the  petals  are  linear  and  spatulate, 
the  anterior  being  much  the  larger.  The  fruit  is  a  coria- 
ceous and  woody  three-celled  and  three-valved  capsule, 
containing  three  erect  winged  or  cottony  seeds. 

■VochysiaceSB  (vo-kis-i-a'sf-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (A. 
St.  Hilaire,  1820),  <  Voctysia  +  -aceee.]  An 
order  of  polypetalous  plants,  of  the  series  Tha- 
lamiflorse  and  cohort  PolygalinsB.  it  is  character- 
ized by  irregular  flowers,  a  three-celled  ovary,  and  a 
straight  embryo,  usually  without  albumen.  It  includes 
about  130  species,  belonging  to  7  genera,  of  which  the  type 
Vochysia  with  65,  Qualea  with  33,  and  Trigonia  with  26 
species  are  the  chief;  all  occur  mostly  in  Brazil  and 
Guiana.  They  are  trees,  often  of  immense  size  and  with 
a  copious  resinous  juice,  fetid  in  the  genus  CaUisthene; 
a  few  are  shrubs,  and  one  genus,  Tr^onia,  is  sarmentose 
or  twining.  The  flowers  are  bisexual,  irregular,  variously 
colored,  often  large,  handsome,  and  odorous,  and  com- 
monly racemose  or  panicled.  They  are  remarkable  in 
some  of  the  genera  for  producing  but  a  single  petal,  or 
but  a  single  fertile  stamen.  The  fruit  is  usually  an  oblong 
terete  or  three-angled  capsule,  with  three  coriaceous 
valves,  often  with  winged  pilose  or  cottony  seeds,  and 
large  leaf-like  corrugated  cotyledons ;  in  Erwma,  a  genus 
of  trees  of  great  size,  the  fruit  is  a  very  peculiar  samara 
with  long  coriaceous  falcate  reticulated  wings  developed 
from  calyx-segments. 

VOCiferance  (vo-sif'e-rans),  n.  [<  vociferan(t) 
+  -ce.]    Vociferation;  clamor;  noise. 

All  now  is  wrangle,  abuse,  and  voeiferanee. 

Brovming,  Master  Hugues  of  Saxe-Gotha. 

vociferant  (vo-sif 'e-rant),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  vo- 
ciferan{t-)s,  ppr.  oivociferari,  cry  out:  see  vocif- 
erate.]   I.   a.  Clamorous;  noisy;  vociferous. 

The  most  vociferant  vulgar,  who  most  ciy  up  this  their 
Diana,  like  the  riotous  rabble  at  Ephesus,  do  least  know 
what  the  matter  is. 

Bp.  Oauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  114.    (flames.) 

That  placid  flock,  that  pastor  vociferant. 

Browning,  Christmas  Eve. 

II,  n.  One  who  is  clamorous ;  one  given  to 
vociferation. 

strange  as  it  may  appear  to  earnest  but  misguided  vo- 
ciferants,  there  has  been  no  statutory  change  in  the  tenure 
of  the  great  majority  of  inferior  officers  in  the  civil  branch 
of  the  executive  department.        The  AUantic,  LXV.  676. 

vociferate  (vo-sif 'e-rat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  vo- 
ciferated, ppr.  vociferating.  [<  L.  vodferatus, 
pp.  of  vociferari  (>  It.  vociferare  =  Sp.  Pg.  vo- 
ciferar  =  P.  vodfirer),  cry  out,  scream,  <  vox 
(voe-),  voice,  +  ferre  =  E.  &eari.]  I,  intrams. 
To  cry  out  noisily;  make  an  outcry. 

So  saying,  he  lash'd  the  shoulders  of  his  steeds. 
And,  through  the  ranks  voeif crating,  call'd 
His  Trojans  on.  Cowper,  Diad,  xv.  434. 

=Syn.  To  shout,  bellow,  roar,  bawl. 

II.    trans.    To  utter  with  a  loud  voice;  as- 
sert or  proclaim  clamorously;  shout. 
VocSferaUd  logic  kills  me  quite ; 
A  noisy  man  is  always  in  the  right. 

Coiwper,  C!onversation,  1. 113. 

Clamouring  all  the  time  against  our  unfairness,  like 

one  who,  while  changing  the  cards,  diverts  the  attention 

of  the  table  from  his  sleight  of  hand  by  voisiferativ^ 

charges  of  foul  play  against  other  people. 

Macaiday,  Utilitarian  Theory  of  Government. 

vociferation  (vo-sif -e-ra'shgn),  n.  [<  P.  vocife- 
rations, pi.,  =  Sp.  voiAferacibn  =  Pg.  vodferdgao 
=  It.  vociferazione,  <  L.  vociferatio{n-),  clamor, 
outcry,  \  vociferari,  cry  out:  see  vodferate.] 
The  act  of  vociferating;  noisy  exclamation; 
violent  outcry;  clamor. 

His  excuses  were  over-ruled  by  a  great  majority,  and 
with  much  vociferation.  Ooldsmith,  C3ubs. 

Distinguished  by  his  violent  vociferation,  and  repeated 
imprecations  upon  the  king  and  the  conquerors. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  333. 

VOciferator  (vo-sif'e-ra-tor),  n.    One  who  vo- 
ciferates ;  a  clamorous  shouter. 
He  defled  the  voeiferators  to  do  their  worst. 

DaHy  Telegraph,  Oct.  27, 1887.     (.Encyc  Diet.) 

vociferize  (vo-sif 'er-iz),  v.    Same  as  vociferate. 

[Rare.] 

Let  the  singing  singers 
With  vocal  voices,  most  vociferous 
In  sweet  vociferation,  ovtvoe^ferize 
Even  sound  itself. 

Carey,  Chrononhotonthologos,  i.  1. 

vociferosity  (vo-sif -e-ros'i-ti),  n.  [<  vociferous 
-\-  -ity.]  The  character  of  being  vociferous; 
vociferation;  elamorousness.     [Bare.] 


Tociferosity 

Sball  we  give  poor  BufB^re's  testimonial  In  meBS-room 
dialect,  in  iti  native  twanging  voc^erosSy  t 

Carlyle,  Mirabean. 

vociferons  (vo-sif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  vocifer(ate)  + 
-cms.']  Makiiig  an  outcry;  olamorous;  noisy: 
as,  a  vo<^ferous  partizan. 

Thiice-tliTee  Toc(fr<na  heralds  rose,  to  clieck  the  rout;  and 

get 
Ear  to  their  Jove-kept  governors.     CAopntan,-  Iliad,  ii.  83. 
Mocks  ot  voeifenms  geese  caclded  about  the  Selds. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  161. 
Every  month  in  the  Netho'lands  became  vociferous  to 
denounce  the  hypocrisy  by  which  a  new  act  of  condemna- 
tion had  been  promulgated  under  the  name  ot  a  pardon. 
Mottey,  Dutch  £epublic,n.  299. 

vociferously  (vo-sif 'e-rus-li), «(?«.  In  a  vocif- 
erous manner ;  with."  great  noise  in  calling  or 
shouting. 

vociferousness  (vo-sif 'e-rus-nes),  n.  The  char- 
acter of  being  vociferous ;  elamorousness. 

VOCUlar  (vok'u-lar),  a.  [<  L.  voeula,  a  small 
or  feeble  voice  (see  vooule),  +  -arS.]  Vocal. 
[Eare.] 

He  turned  angrily  round,  and  inquired  what  that  young 

cur  was  howling  for,  and  why  Mr.  Bumble  did  not  favor 

him  with  something  which  would  render  the  series  of 

vomlar  exclamations  so  designated  an  involuntary  process. 

Dickent,  Oliver  Twist,  vii. 

TOCnle  (vok'ul),  n.  [<  L.  vocula,  a  small  or 
feeble  voice,  dim.  otvox  (voe-),  voice :  see  voice.'] 
Af  aint  or  slight  sound  of  the  voice,  as  that  made 
by  separating  the  organs  in  pronouncing  p,  t, 
or  'k.     [Bare.] 

vodka  (vod'ka),  n.  [Kuss.  vodka,  brandy,  dim. 
of  voda,  water.]  A  sort  of  whisky  or  brandy 
generally  drunk  in  Bussia,  properly  distilled 
from  rye,  but  sometimes  from  potatoes. 

The  captain  shared  with  us  Iiis  not  very  luxurious  meal 
of  dried  Caspian  carp  and  almost  equally  dry  sausage, 
washed  dovm  by  the  never-failing  glass  of  vocUm,  and  then 
we  again  started  on  our  forward  journey. 

O'Donomm,  Kerv,  iii. 

VoiU  is  the  clilet  means  of  intoxication. 

A,  J.  0.  Hare,  Kussla,  L 

VOdu,  a.  and  n.    Same  as  voodoo. 

voe  (v6),  n.  [Also  vo,  So.  vae  ;  <  Icel.  vdgr,  also 
written  vogr,  a  creek,  bay:  common  in  local 
names.]    An  inlet,  bay,  or  creek.    [Shetland.] 

Voetian  (vo-e'shian),  n.  [<  'Fo'etivs  (see  def.) 
+  -an.]  A' follower  of  Voetius  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  who  held,  in  opposition  to  Cocceius,  to 
the  literal  sense  in  interpreting  both  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament. 

VOgie  (vo'gi);  a.  [Also  vo'ky,  vohie;  origin  ob- 
scure.] vain;  proud;  also,  merry;  cheery. 
[Scotch.] 

We  took  a  spring,  and  danced  a  fling. 
And  wow  but  we  were  vogie  t 

Jacobite  Relics,  p.  81.    (Ja/mieson.) 

VOglite  (vog'lit),  n.  [Named  after  J.  P.  Vogl, 
a  Gterman  mineralogist.]  Ahydrated  carbon- 
ate of  uranium,  calcium,  and  copper,  of  an  emer- 
ald-green color  and  pearly  luster,  occurring 
near  Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia. 

Vogt's  angle.  In  craniom.,  the  angle  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  nasobasilar  and  alveolo- 
nasal  lines. 

vogue  (vog),  n.  [<  P.  vogiie,  fashion,  vogue  (= 
Sp.  boga,  fashion,  reputation,  =  Pg.  It.  voga, 
a  rowing),  orig.  sway,  the  swaying  motion  of 
a  ship,  the  stroke  of  an  oar,  <  voguer  =  Pr.  Pg. 
vogar  =  Sp.  bogar  =  It.  vogare,  row  or  sail,  pro- 
ceed under  sail,  <  0H&.  wagon,  MHQ-.  wagen, 
G.  wogen,  fluctuate,  float,  <  waga,  a  waving, 
akin  to  wag,  MHG.  wdc,  a  wave  (>  P.  vague), 
G.  wofl'e,  a  wave:  see  wa«)i.]  1.  Themodeor 
fashion  prevalent  at  any  particular  time ;  pop- 
ular reception,  repute,  or  estimation ;  common 
currency:  now  generally  used  in  the  phrase  in 
vogtie:  as,  a  particular  style  of  dress  was  then 
in  vogue;  a  writer  who  was  in  vogue  fifty  years 
ago;  such  opinions  are  now  in  vogue. 

The  Lord  Treasurer  Weston  is  he  who  hath  the  greatest 
Vogve  now  at  Court,  but  many  great  ones  have  clashed 
with  him.  HoweU,  Letters^,  I.  v.  31. 

Though  Christianity  were  directly  contrary  to  the  Re- 
ligions then  in  vogue  in  the  world,  yet  they  [men]  knew  of 
no  other  way  of  promoting  it  but  by  patience,  humility, 
meekness,  prayers  for  their  persecutors,  and  tears  when 
they  saw  them  obstinate.        StUlingJket,  Sermons,  I.  iiL 

The  Wits  of  the  Age,  the  great  Beauties,  and  short-liv'd 

People  of  Vogue,  were  always  her  Discourse  and  Imitation. 

Steele,  Tender  Husband,  L  1. 

The  vogue  of  operas  holds  up  wonderfully,  though  we 
have  had  them  a  year.       Swift,  Letter,  March  22, 1708-9. 

I  demanded  who  were  the  present  theatrical  writers  in 
vogue.  OotdsnUth,  Ticar,  xvlil. 

2.  General  drift  of  ideas ;  mmor ;  report. 
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The  vogue  of  our  few  honest  folks  here  is  that  Duck  is 
absolutely  to  succeed  Eusden  in  the  laurel. 

SuTift,  To  Gay,  Nov.  19, 1780. 

Some  affirm  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  .  .  .  goes  general  ot  the 

fleet;  but  most  opinions  give  it  to  my  Lord  Denbigh.  .  .  . 

Captain  Pennington  hath  the  vogue  to  go  bis  vice-admiraL 

Court  and  Times  qf  Charles  I.,  1. 131, 

voice  (vols),  n.  [Formerly  also  voyce;  <  ME. 
voice,  woice,  earlier  vois,  voys,  voiz,  voce,  <  OP. 
vois,  vois,  vuiz,  P.  voix  =  Pr.  votz,  voutz  =  Sp. 
Pg.  voz  =  It.  voce,  <  L.  vox,  a  voice,  utterance, 
cry,  call,  a  speech,  saying,  sentence,  maxim, 
word,  language,  =  Gr.  Ikoq  (*Fi7ro^),  a  word 
(see"  epos,  epic),  =  Skt.  vachas,  speech.  Prom 
the  L.  vox,  or  tiie  verb  vocare,  call,  are  ult.  E. 
vocal,  vowel,  vocable,  advocate,  advowson,  avoca- 
tion, vouch,  avouch,  con/ooJce,  evoke,  invoke,  pro- 
voke, revoke,  equi/oocal,  univocal,  vocation,  vo- 
ciferate, etc.]  1.  The  sound  uttered  by  the 
mouths  of  living  creatures ;  especially,  human 
utterance  in  speaking,  singing,  crying,  shout- 
ing, etc. ;  the  sound  made  by  a  person  in  speak- 
ing, sin^ng,  crying,  etc. ;  the  character,  qual- 
ity, or  expression  of  the  sounds  so  uttered:  as, 
to  hear  a  voice;  to  recognize  a  voice;  a  loud 
voice;  a  low  voice. 

Thel  gon  before  him  with  processloun,  with  Cros  and 
Holy  Watre ;  and  thei  syngen  Veni  Creator  Spiritus  with 
an  highe  Voys;  and  gon  towardes  him. 

MandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  244. 

Ther  sat  a  taucon  over  hire  bed  f  ul  hye^ 
Tliat  with  a  pitous  vdys  so  gan  to  cry. 

Chaveer,  Squire's  Tale,  L  404. 
Her  voiee  was  ever  soft^ 
Gentle,  and  low,  an  excellent  thing  in  woman. 

Shah.,  Lear,  v.  3.  273. 

Voice  as  a  scientific  term  may  mean  either  the  faculty  ot 
uttering  audible  sounds,  or  the  body  of  audible  sounds 
produced  by  the  organs  of  respiration,  especially  the  lar- 
ynx of  man  and  other  animals :  contradistinguished  from 
^aeech  or  articulate  language.  Voice  is  produced  when 
air  is  driven  by  the  muscles  of  expiration  from  the  lungs 
through  the  trachea  and  strikes  against  the  two  vocal 
cords  (see  cord i),  the  vibrations  of  which  produce  sounds 
varying  in  different  animals  according  to  the  structure  of 
the  organs  and  the  power  which  the  animal  possesses 
over  them.  Voice  can,  therefore,  be  found  only  in  ani- 
mals In  wUch  this  system  of  respiration  is  developed,  and 
the  lungs  and  larynx  (or  syrinx)  actually  exist.  Irishes, 
having  no  lungs,  are  dumb,  as  far  as  true  vocal  utterance 
is  concerned,  though  various  noises  may  issue  from  their 
throats  (see  croaker,  grunt,  and  druw).  In  man  the  supe- 
rior organization  and  mobility  of  the  tongue  and  lips,  as 
well  as  the  perfection  of  the  larynx,  enable  him  to  modify 
his  vocal  sounds  to  an  almost  infinite  extent.  In  ordinary 
speaking  the  tones  of  the  voice  have  nearly  all  the  same 
pitch,  and  the  variety  ot  the  sounds  is  due  rather  to  the 
action  of  the  month-organs  than  to  definite  movements 
of  the  glottis  and  vocal  cords.  In  singing  the  successive 
sounds  coirespond  more  or  less  closely  to  the  ideal  tones  of 
the  musical  scale.  The  male  voice  admits  of  division  into 
tenor  and  bass,  and  the  female  into  soprano  and  contralto. 
The  lowest  female  tone  is  an  octave  or  so  higher  than  the 
lowest  tone  ot  the  male  voice ;  and  the  female's  highest 
tone  is  about  an  octave  above  that  of  the  male.  The  com- 
pass of  both  voices  taken  together  is  four  octaves  or  more, 
the  chief  diif  erences  residing  in  the  pitch  and  also  in  the 
timbre.  In  medicine,  voice  is  the  sound  of  utterance  as 
transmitted  through  the  lungs  and  chest-wall  in  ausculta- 
tion. In  zoology,  voice  is  ordinarily  restricted  to  respira- 
tory sounds  or  vocal  utterance,  as  above  explained,  and  as 
distinguished  from  any  mechanical  noise,  like  str<dulation, 
etc  The  more  usual  word  for  the  voice  of  any  animal  is 
cry;  and  the  various  cries,  distinctive  or  characteristic  of 
certain  animals,  take  many  distinctive  terms,  according  to 
their  vocal  quality,  as  Itark,  bay,  bellow,  bleat,  Way,  cackle, 
call,  caw,chatter,  chirp,  chirrup,  duck,  coo,  croak,  crow,  gab- 
ble, gobble,  growl,  grunt,  hiss,  lumk,  hoot,  howl,  low,  mew, 
neigh,  peep,  pipe,  purr,  quack,  roar,  scream,  screech,  snarl, 
snort,  song,  squom,  squawk,  squeak,  squeal,  trumpet,  twitter, 
warble,  waul,  whine,  whinny,  whistle,  whoop,  yavyp,  yell, 
yelp,  and  many  others.  The  voices  of  some  animals,  as 
certain  monkeys  and  large  carnivores  and  ruminants,  may 
be  heard  a  mile  or  more.  The  voice  reaches  its  highest 
development,  in  animals  other  than  human,  in  the  dis- 
tinctively musical  class  of  birds,  some  of  which,  notably 
parrots  and  certain  corvine  and  stumoid  bird^  can  be 
taught  to  talk  intelligible  speech. 

2.  The  faculty  of  speaking;  speech;  utter- 
ance. 

It  [emancipation]  shall  bid  the  sad  rejoice, 
It  shall  give  the  dumb  a  voice. 
It  shall  belt  with  joy  the  earth  I 

Whtttier,  Iiaus  Deo ! 

3.  A  sound  produced  by  an  inanimate  object 
and  regarded  as  representing  the  voice  of  an 
intelligent  being :  as,  the  voice  of  the  winds. 

The  floods  have  lifted  up  their  voiee.  Ps.  xclii.  3. 

The  twilight  voice  of  distant  bells. 

WhUtier,  The  Merrimack. 
Bain  was  in  the  wind's  voice  as  It  swept 
Along  the  hedges  where  the  lone  quail  crept. 

Wiuiam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  393. 

4.  Anything  analogous  to  human  speech  which 
conveys  impressions  to  any  of  the  senses  or  to 
the  nund. 

I,  now  the  voice  of  the  recorded  law, 
Aonounce  a  sentence  on  your  brother's  life. 

Sltai.,  Ml  for  M.,  IL  4.  61. 
E'en  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries. 

Gray,  Elegy. 


voice 

5.  Opinion  or  choice  expressed;  the  right  of 
expressing  an  opinion;  vote;  suffrage:  as,  you 
have  no  voice  in  the  matter. 

Sic.  How  now,  my  masters!  have  yon  chose  this  man? 

First  at.  He  has  our  voices,  su:.    Shuk.,  Cor.,  ii  8. 164. 

Matters  of  moment  were  to  be  examined  by  a  lury,  but 
determined  by  the  maior  partof  the  Conncell,  in  which  the 
President  had  two  voyces. 

Quoted  in  Capt  John  Smith's  Works,  1. 16L 

They  who  seek  nothing  but  thir  own  just  Liberty  have 
always  right  to  win  it,  and  keep  it,  whenever  they  have 
Power,  be  the  Voices  never  so  numerous  that  oppose  it. 
MUton,  Free  Commonwealth. 

Let  us  call  on  God  in  the  voice  of  the  church.    Bp.  FeU. 
My  voice  is  still  for  war. 
Gods!  can  a  Boman  senate  long  debate 
Which  of  the  two  to  choose,  slavery  or  death! 

Addison,  Cato,  it  1. 

He  possibly  thought  that  in  the  position  I  was  holding 

I  might  have  some  voice  in  whatever  decision  was  arrived 

at  Nineteenth  Century,  XXVL  86L 

6.  One  who  speaks ;  a  speaker. 

A  potent  voice  of  parliament^ 
A  piUar  steadfast  in  the  storm. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cziiL 

This  no  doubt  is  one  of  the  chief  praises  of  Gray,  as  of 
other  poets,  that  he  is  the  voice  of  emotions  common  to 
all  mankind.  Lowell,  New  Princeton  Eev.,  1. 173, 

7.  Wish  or  admonition  made  known  in  any 
way;  command;  injunction. 

Ye  would  not  be  obedient  unto  the  voice  of  Hie  Lord 
your  God.  Dent  viii.  20. 

He  is  dull  of  hearing  who  understands  not  the  voice  of 
God,  unless  it  be  clamorous  in  an  express  and  a  loud  com- 
mandment. Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1886),  IL  8. 

8t.  That  which  is  said;  report;  rumor;  hence, 
reputation;  fame. 

The  common  voice,  I  see,  is  verified 
Of  thee.  ShaJe.,  Hen.  VHI.,  v.  8. 176. 

I  tear  you  wrong  him ; 
He  has  the  voice  to  be  an  honest  Boman. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  iv.  6. 

Fhilenzo's  dead  already;  .  .  . 
The  voice  is,  he  is  poison'd. 

Shirley,  Bird  in  a  Cage,  v.  1. 

The  lord  of  Andover  is  to  have  £20,000  in  lieu  of  his 
mastership  of  the  Horse,  besides  being  to  be  made  an  earl 
and  a  privy  counselloi;  as  the  voice  goes. 

Court  and  Times  of  Charles  I.,  L  19. 

9t.  A  word;  a  term;  a  vocable.  TJdaU. — 10. 
In  phonetics,  sound  uttered  with  resonance  of 
the  vocal  cords,  and  not  with  a  mere  emission 
of  breath;  sonant  utterance. — 11.  In  gram., 
that  form  of  the  verb  or  body  of  inflections 
which  shows  the  relation  of  the  subject  of  the 
afSrmation  or  predication  to  the  action  ex- 
pressed by  the  verb,  in  Latin  there  are  two  voices, 
active  and  passive,  having  different  endings  ^iroughout 
In  Greek  and  Sanskrit  the  voices  are  actiye  and  middle, 
certain  forms,  mostly  middle,  being  used  in  a  passive 
sense.  In  English,  again,  there  is  no  distinction  of  voices ; 
every  verb  is  active,  and  a  passive  meaning  belongs  only 
to  certain  verb-phrases,  made  with  help  of  an  auxiliary : 
thus,  he  is  praised,  we  have  been  loved. — Eqaal  voices,  in 
music.  See  equal. — In  my  voicet,  in  my  name. 
Implore  her,  in  my  voice,  that  she  make  friends 
To  the  strict  deputy.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  L  2. 185. 

Inner  voice.  See  inner  part,  under  inner.—  In  TOice,  in 
a  condition  of  vocal  readiness  for  effective  peaking  or 
singing.— Mean  voice.  See  means.— lUddle  voice,  in 
musie.  See  middle  part,  under  middle. — Veiled  voice. 
See  veH,  ».,  7.— Voice  Of  the  silence,  intelligible  words 
which  some  persons  seem  to  themselves  to  hear  in  cer- 
tain hypnotic  states,  as  the  clairaudient,  and  also  in  some 
cerebral  disorders;  an  auditory  hallucination.— With  one 
voice,  unanimously. 

The  Greekish  heads,  which  vith  one  voice 
Call  Agamemnon  head  and  general. 

SAo*.,  T.  andC.i.  3.  221. 

voice  (vois),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  voiced,  ppr.  voicing. 
[<^voice,n.]  l.  trans.  1.  To  give  utterance  to; 
assert;  proclaim;  declare;  announce;  rumor; 
report. 

Bather  assume  thy  right  in  silence  .  .  .  than  voice  it 
with  claims  and  challenges.  Bacon,  Great  Place  (ed.  1887). 

Here  is  much  lamentation  for  the  King  of  Denmark, 
whose  disaster  is  voiced  by  all  to  be  exceeding  great 

Court  and  Times  of  Charles  I.,  L  148. 

We  are,  in  fact,  voicing  a  general  and  deepening  discon- 
tent with  the  present  s&te  of  socletiy  among  the  working 
classes.  N.  A.  Bev.,  CXLIH.  229. 

2.  To  fit  for  producing  the  proper  sounds;  reg- 
ulate the  tone  of :  as,  to  voice  the  pipes  of  an 
organ.  See  voicing. — 3.  To  write  the  voice- 
parts  of.  -ffJZZ,  Diet.  Mus.  Terms.— 4t.  To  nom- 
inate; adjudge  by  acclamation;  declare. 

Tonr  minds, 
Pre-occupied  with  what  you  rather  must  do 
Than  what  you  should,  made  you  against  the  grain 
To  voice  him  consul  Sluik.,  Cor.,  U.  8.  242. 

Like  the  drunken  priests 
In  Bacchus'  sacrifices,  without  reason 
Voicing  the  leader«n  a  demi-god. 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  1 1 
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Rumour  will  voice  me  the  contempt  of  manhood, 
Should  I  run  on  thus.         Ford,  Broken  Heart;  Hi.  2. 
5.  In  phonetics,  to  utter  with  voice  or  tone  or 
sonancy,  as  distinguished  from  breath. 
Il.t  inti-ans.  To  speak ;  vote ;  give  opinion. 
I  remember,  also,  that  this  place  [Acts  zvi.]  is  pretend- 
ed for  the  people's  power  of  voieinff  In  councils. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Episcopacy  Asserted,  §  41. 
voiced  (voist),  a.     [<  voice  +  -ed2.]    Furnished 
with  a  voice:  usually  in  composition:  as,  sweet- 
voiced. 

That  'b  Erytheea, 
Or  some  angel  vaic'd  like  her. 

iStr  J.  Dmham,  The  Sophy.    iLatkam.) 

VOiceful  (vois'ftd),  a.  [<  voice  +  -ful.]  Hav- 
ing a  voice ;  vocal ;  sounding. 

The  seniors  then  did  bear 
The  voie^iil  heralds'  sceptres,  sat  within  a  sacred  sphere, 
On  poUsh'd  stones,  and  gave  by  turns  their  sentence. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  xviii,  459. 
The  swelling  of  the  voiceful  sea. 

Coteridge,  Fancy  in  Nublbus. 

VOicefalness  (vois'M-nes),  n.  The  property  or 
state  of  being  voiceful ;  voeality. 

In  the  wilds  of  these  isles  one  drinks  in  the  spirit  of 
the  sea,  and  its  deep  voictfid'nees  Alls  the  air. 

Portfaio,  S.  a.,  IX.  187. 

voiceless  (vois'les),  a.  l<  voice  + -less.']  1.  Hav- 
ing no  voice,  utterance,  or  vote ;  mute ;  dumb. 
The  proctors  of  the  clergy  were  voiceless  assistants. 

Coke.    (Latham.) 
<%ildleBS  and  crownless,  in  her  vdcelesa  woe. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iv.  79. 

3.  In  phonetics,  not  voiced  or  sonant  f  surd. 

voicelessness  (vois'les-nes), «.  The  state  of  be- 
ing voiceless ;  silence. 

voice-part  (vois'pSrt),  n.  See^or*,  5,  and^or*- 
writing. 

voioer  ( voi's6r),  n.  One  who  voices  or  regulates 
the  tone  of  organ-pi;pes. 

voice-thrill  (vois'thril),  n.  Same  as  vocal  fremi- 
tus (which  see,  under  vocal). 

voicing  (voi'sing),m.  [Verbal  n.of  »oice,«.]  The 
act,  process,  or  result  of  regulating  the  tone  of 
organ-pipes,  so  that  they  shall  sound  with  the 
proper  power,  pitch,  and  quality.  Voicing  is  the 
most  delicate  and  important  branch  of  organ-building, 
since  success  in  it  depends  on  attention  to  the  minutest 
details. 

void  (void),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  void,  voyd,  voide, 
<  OF.  voide,  vuide,  m.  and  f.,  also  void,  vmd,  vuit, 
m.,  empty,  waste,  vast,  wide,  hollow,  also  de- 
prived, destitute,  devoid;  as  a  noun,  a  void, 
waste ;  F.  vide,  empty,  devoid ;  according  to  the 
usual  derivation,  <  L.  viduus,  bereft  of  husband 
or  wife,  bereft,  deprived;  but  this  derivation  is 
difficult  phonetically  and  in  view  of  the  existing 
F.  veuf,  m.,  veuve,  f.,  widowed,  deprived  (as  a 
noun,  a  widower,  widow),  from  the  same  L.  vi- 
duus.  The  F.  vide  for  vuide,  however,  has  been 
influenced  by  association  with  the  L.  viduus. 
Another  derivation,  <  LL.  as  if  *voeitus  for  *va- 
citus,  akin  to  vacate,  be  empty,  vacuus,  empty, 
vaemts,  vocivus  (see  vacuous,  vacant),  rests  on 
assumption.  Of.  avoid,  devoid.]  I.  a.  1.  Empty, 
or  not  containing  matter;  .vacant;  not  occu- 
pied; unfilled:  as,  a  void  space  or  place. 

And  he  that  shall  a-complysshe  that  sete  must  also 

complysshe  the  voyde  place  at  the  table  that  loseph  made. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  61. 

The  earth  was  without  form,  and  void  [was  waste  and 

void,  S.  v.],  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep. 

Oen.  L  2. 
111  get  me  to  a  place  more  void,  and  there 
SpeSc  to  great  Csesar  as  he  comes  along. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  n.  i.  37. 
In  the  void  offices  around 
Bung  not  a  hoof,  nor  bayed  a  hound. 

iSloott,  Bokeby,  iL  17. 

2.  Having  no  holder  or  possessor;  vacant; 
unoccupied ;  without  incumbent. 

The  Bishoprick  of  Winchester  falling  void,  the  king 
sends  presently  to  the  Monks  of  the  Cathedral  Church  to 
elect  his  Brother  Athelmar.         Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  83. 

A  plantation  should  be  begun  at  Agawam  (being  the  best 
place  in  the  land  for  tillage  and  cattle),  least  an  enemy, 
finding  it  void,  should  possess  and  take  it  from  us. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  1. 118. 

3).  Not  taken  up  with  business ;  leisure. 

AH  the  void  time  that  is  between  the  hours  of  work, 
sleep,  and  meat,  that  they  be  suffered  to  bestow  every 
man  as  he  liketh  best  himself. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Bobinson),  ii.  4. 

I  chain  him  in  my  study,  that,  at  mod  hours, 
I  may  run  over  the  stoiy  of  his  country. 

4.  Being  without;  devoid;  destitute;  lacking; 
without;  free  from:  usually  with  op  as,  void 
o/ learning;  «<M(i(j/' common  sense. 

The  moste  parte  of  noble  men  and  gentlemen  within 
this  Bealme  haue  bene  brought  vp  ignorantly  and  voide  of 
good  educac[i]onB. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  B.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  1. 10. 
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Ye  must  be  vdd  from  that  desperate  solicitude. 

Travel,  in  Bradford's  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  1853),  II.  3. 
He  that  is  void  of  wisdom  despiseth  his  neighbour. 

Prov.  xl.  12. 

5.  Not  producing  any  e£Eect;  ineffectual;  use- 
less; vain;  superfluous. 

Voide  leves  pnld  to  be. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E,  E.  T.  S.),  p.  150. 

Wyth  bones  &  voyd  morsels  lyll  not  thy  trenohour,  my 
friend,  full.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  79. 

My  word  .  .  .  shall  not  return  to  me  void,  but  it  shall 
accomplish  that  which  I  please.  Isa.  Iv.  11. 

The  game  [rocks  of  Scilly]  is  reckoned  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  mississipi,  and  the  cast  is  vmd  if  the  ball 
does  not  enter  any  of  the  holes. 

StruU,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  398. 

6.  Specifically,  in  law,  without  legal  efficacy ; 
incapable  of  being  enforced  by  law;  having  no 
legal  or  binding  force;  null;  not  effectual  to 
bind  parties,  or  to  convey  or  support  a  right : 
as,  a  deed  not  duly  signed  and  sealed  is  void  ; 
a  promise  without  consideration  is  void,  in 
strictness  the  word  is  appropriate  only  of  that  which  is 
so  utterly  without  effect  that  a  person  may  act  as  if  it  did 
not  exist ;  but  a  thing  may  be  void  as  to  some  persons 
and  not  as  to  others.  Void  is,  however,  often  used  in  place 
of  voidable.  Voidable  is  appropriate  for  that  which  a  person 
has  the  right  to  make  of  no  effect  by  application  to  court 
to  have  it  adjudged  vcM,  or  in  some  cases  by  notice  or 
declaration,  as  a  conveyance  in  fraud  of  creditors  which 
is  effectual  between  the  parties,  but  may  be  avoided  by  a 
creditor,  or  a  contract  of  an  infant,  which  may  be  effectual 
until  he  has  disaffirmed  it.  That  which  is  void  is  generally 
held  incapable  of  confirmation ;  that  which  is  simply  void- 
able may  oe  confirmed. 
7t.  Devoid  of  wealth ;  poor. 

Yif  thow  haddyst  entred  in  the  path  of  this  lyf  a  voyde 
wayferinge  man,  than  woldest  thow  synge  byforn  the  thef. 
Chaucer,  Boethius,  ii.  prose  6. 
To  make  void,  to  render  useless  or  of  no  effect. 

For  if  they  which  are  of  the  law  be  heirs,  faith  is  made 
vidd,  and  the  promise  made  of  none  effect.     Bom.  iv.  14. 

It  was  thy  device 
By  this  alliance  to  make  vmd  my  suit. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  3. 142. 

Void  for  uncertainty,  said  of  a  legal  instrument  the  lan- 
guage of  which  is  so  vague  or  ambiguous  that  it  cannot 
take  effect. — Void  space,  in  physics,  a  vacuum.  =S3m. 
1,2,  and  4,  CeDoid,  etc.    See  vacant.— 6.  Invalid. 

II.  m.  1.  An  empty  or  unoccupied  space ;  a 
vacuum. 

The  Void  of  Heav'n  a  gloomy  Horror  fills. 

Congreve,  Birth  of  the  Muse. 
The  illimitable  Void.  Thomson,  Summer,  1.  34. 

I  do  not  like  to  see  anything  destroyed,  any  void  pro- 
duced in  society.  Burke,  B.ev.  in  France. 
What  peaceful  hours  I  once  enjoyed  I 

How  sweet  their  memory  still! 
But  they  have  left  an  aching  void 
The  world  can  never  fill. 

Cowper,  Oh,  for  a  closer  walk  with  God  I 

2.  An  opening ;  a  solution  of  continuity  in  an 
inelosure  of  any  kind;  a  space  unfilled  or  not 
built  up,  as  contrasted  with  closed  or  occupied 
areas. 

The  clerestory  window  [of  Notre  Dame,  Paris],  ...  al- 
though larger  than  such  openings  had  been  in  Boman- 
esque  design,  .  .  .  nevertheless  is  simply  an  opening  in 
a  wall,  the  area  of  the  solid  still  being  greater  than  that 
of  the  void.  C.  H.  Moore,  Gothic  Architecture,  p.  86. 

3t.  The  last  course  or  remove ;  the  dessert. 

There  was  a  void  of  spice-plates  and  wine. 
Coronation  cf  Anne  Boleyn  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  n.  50). 

void  (void),  V.  [<  ME.  voiden,  <  OP.  voider, 
voidier,  vuidier,  vuider,  F.  vider  =  Pr.  vdar, 
voyar,  vu^iar,  voidar  =  Cat.  vuydar,  make  void; 
from  the  adj.  Ct.  avoid.]  I.  fra»s.  1.  Tomake 
or  leave  vacant;  quit;  vacate;  depart  from; 
leave;  hence,  to  clear;  free;  empty. 

They  voidede  the  cite  of  Bavenne  by  certeyn  day  as- 
singned.  Chaucer,  Boethius,  i.  prose  4. 

Now  this  feest  is  done,  voyde  ye  the  table. 

Baiees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  271. 
Good  Frederick,  see  the  rooms  be  voided  straight. 

Marlowe,  Faustus,  iii.  4. 
If  they  will  fight  with  us,  bid  them  come  down. 
Or  void  the  field.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  7.  62. 

The  princes  would  be  private.    Void  the  presence. 

Marston,  The  Fawne,  iii. 

2.  To  emit,  throw,  or  send  out ;  emptjr  out ; 
specifically,  to  evacuate  from  the  intestine  or 
bladder:  as,  to  void  excrementitious  matter. 

The  place  of  the  Welles  and  of  the  Walles  and  of  many 
other  thinges  ben  zit  apertly  sene;  but  the  richesse  is 
voyded  clene.  MandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  279. 

Whan  the  water  was  all  voided,  thei  saugh  the  two  stones 
that  were  vpon  the  two  dragons. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i  38. 

You  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard. 

And  foot  me  as  you  spui'n  a  stranger  cur 

Over  your  threshold.  Sluik.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  3. 118. 

3+.  To  lay  aside;  cease  to  use;  divest  one's 
self  of. 
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He  was  glad  of  the  gome,  &  o  goode  ohere 
Voidet  his  viser,  auentld  hym  seluyn. 

Destrmlion  qf  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  7092. 
His  locks,  as  blacke  as  pitchy  night. 
Were  bound  about  and  voyded  from  before. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VL  va  43l 

4.  To  invalidate;  annul;  niaiify;  render  of  no 
validity  or  effect. 

It  was  become  a  practice  ...  to  void  the  security  that 
was  at  any  time  given  for  money  so  borrowed.    Clarendon. 

5t.  To  avoid ;  shun. 

I  voyde  companye,  I  fle  gladnesse. 

Chaucer,  Anelida  and  Arclte,  1.  295. 
This  was  the  meane  to  voyde  theyre  stryves 
And  alle  olde  gruchchyng,  and  her  hartis  to  glade. 

Politieal  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  FumivSl),  p.  21. 

6t.  To  dismiss;  send  away. 

He  leet  voyden  out  of  his  Chambre  alle  maner  of  men, 
Lordes  and  othere :  for  he  wolde  speke  with  me  in  Con- 
seille.  MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  137. 

So  when  it  liked  hire  to  gon  to  reste, 
And  voyded  weren  they  that  voyden  oughte. 

Chaucer,  Tioilus,  ii.  912. 

II.  intrans.  If.  Togo;  depart. 

With  grete  indygnacyon  charged  hym  shortely  without 
delaye  to  voyde  out  of  his  londe, 

Joseph  of  Arimathie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  32. 
Hit  vanist  verayly  &  voyded  of  syjt. 

AUiterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  1547. 
Let  all  that  sweet  is  v(nd  1   In  me  no  mirth  may  dwell. 
F.  OrevUle  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  296). 

2.  (at)  To  have  an  evacuation. 

Here,  for  example,  is  "the  memorable  and  prodigious 
history  of  a  girl  who  for  many  years  neither  ate  nor  slept 
nor  voided."  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXXVI.  644. 

(6)  To  be  emitted  or  evacuated.  Wiseman, 
Sm-gery.  [Bare.] — 3t.  To  become  empty  or 
vacant. 

Hit  is  wel  cure  entent  whanne  any  sucche  benefice  voyd. 
eth  of  oure  yif te  yat  ye  make  coUacion  to  him  y  of. 

Henry  V.  (Ellis's  Hist.  Letters,  I.  71). 

voidable  (voi'da-bl),  a.  [<  void  H-  -able.]  1. 
Capable  of  being  voided  or  evacuated, —  2.  In 
law,  such  that  some  person  has  a  right  to  have 
it  annulled.    See  void,  v,  t.,  6. 

Such  administration  is  not  void,  but  voiddtile  by  sen- 
tence. Ayliffe,  Farergon. 
Voidable  contract.  See  cmtradt. 
voidance  (voi'dans),  n.  [<  ME.  voidaunce,  <  OF. 
voidance,  <  voider,  make  void :  see  void,  v.]  1. 
The  act  of  voiding  or  emptying. 

VoydauTice  (or  voydynge),  vacacio,  evacuacio. 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  511. 

2.  The  act  of  casting  away  or  getting  rid. 

What  pains  theyrequire  in  the  voidance  of  fond  conceits. 
Barrow,  Sermons,  III.  xvilL 

3.  The  act  of  ejecting  from  a  benefice ;  ejec- 
tion.— 4.  The  state  of  being  void;  vacancy,  as 
of  a  benefice. —  5t.  Evasion;  subterfuge. 

And  therefore  I  am  resolved,  when  I  come  to  my  an- 
swer, not  to  trick  my  innocency  (as  I  writ  to  the  Lords) 
by  cavillations  or  voidances,  but  to  speak  them  the  lan- 
guage that  my  heart  speaketh  to  me,  in  excusing,  extenu- 
ating, or  ingenuously  confessing. 

Bacon,  Letters,  p.  137.    (Latham^) 

voided  (voi'ded),  a.  [<  void,  ii.,  +  -ed^.]  Hav- 
ing a  void  or  opening;  pierced  through;  spe- 
cifically, in  her.,  pierced  mrough 
so  as  to  show  the  field.  When  the 
word  is  used  alone  it  generally  denotes 
that  only  a  narrow  rim  is  left  of  the 
bearing  described  as  voided.  See  voided 
per  cross,  below.    Also  eoursie,  viud6. 

All  [spangles]  are  voided:  that  is,  hol- 
low in  the  middle,  with  the  circumfer- 
ence not  fiat  but  convex.  .  .  .  Our  pres- 
ent spangles,  in  the  fiat  shape,  are  quite 
modern. 

5.  E.  Handbook  of  Textile  Fabrics,  p.  93. 
Voided  of  the  field.  See  easOe,  2.— Voided  per  cross,  in 
her.,  having  an  opening  of  the  shape  of  a  plain  cross  cut 
through  it,  so  as  to  show  the  field.  See  cut  under  decM. 
— Voided  per  pale,  in  her.,  having  an  opening  extend- 
ing palewise,  so  as  to  show  the  field. 

voider  (voi'der),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  voyder,  < 
ME.  voider;  <  OF.  vuideur,  a  voider,  emptier,  < 
vuidier,  etc.,  make  void:  see  void,'v.]  1.  One 
who  or  that  which  voids  or  annuls ;  one  who  va- 
cates or  empties.-j-2.  Formerly,  a  tray  or  bas- 
ket for  carrying  away  utensils,  dishes,  etc.,  no 
longer  required;  especially,  a  tray  or  basket  in 
which  broken  meat  was  carried  from  the  table. 

See  ye  haue  Voyders  ready  for  to  auoyd  the  Morsels  that 
they  doe  leaue  on  their  Trenchours. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  67. 

The  fool  carries  them  away  in  a  voider. 

Middleton,  No  Wit  like  a  Woman's,  iL  3. 

Enter  .  .  .  servingmen  .  .  .  witha  Foj/derand  awood- 
den  Enif  e  to  take  away  all. 

Heywood,  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness. 

3.  A  clothes-basket.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
—  4t.  A  means  of  avoiding;  in  the  following 


Azure  a  Saltier 
Voided  Ats^ent. 


I.  Xi,  X.  a.)j  1.  39tf. 
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quotation,  a  screen  from  the  heat  of  the  sun; 
au  arbor. 

With  voidera  vnder  vines  for  violent  eonnea. 

DettrucMon  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  339. 
5.  In  'her.,  same  a&flasque. — 6. 
In  medieval  armor,  a  contrivance 
for  covering  any  part  of  the  body 
which  the  plate-armor  left  ex- 
posed, as  at  the  joints.  Itwascom- 
monly  of  chain-mail.  The  namewas  also 
given  to  the  rondels.    Compare  gusset. 
voiding  (voi'diug),  n.     [Verbal 
n.  ot  void,  V.']    1.  The  act  of  one   Aigent  two  void- 
who  or  that  which  voids.— 2..         <=«  cuies. 
That  which  is  voided;  a  remnant;  a  fragment. 

Oh !  bestow 
Some  poor  remain,  the  voiMn^  of  thy  table, 
A  morsel  to  support  my  famish'd  soul. 

Rawe,  Jane  Shore,  v. 

VOiding-knifet  (voi'ding-nif),  n.  A  knife  or 
scraper  used  for  clearing  off  crumbs  and  other 
remnants  of  food  from  the  table  into  the  voider. 

voidly  (void'U),  adv.  [<  ME.  voidly;  <  void  + 
-ly^.i  In  a  void  manner;  emptily;  vainly;  idly. 

At  Taxor  the  vayn  pepull  voidly  honourit 
Bachian,  a  bale  fynde,  as  a  blist  god. 

Destruction  qf  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4384. 

voidness  (void'nes),  n.  The  state  or  character 
of  being  void,  (a)  Emptiness ;  vacuity ;  destitution. 
(&)  Nullity;  inefflcacy;  want  of  binding  force,  (c)  Want  of 
substantiality,    (dt)  A  void ;  a  vacuum. 

The  sohoole  of  Pythagoras  holdeth  that  there  is  a  void- 
nesse  without  the  world.    Bolland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  671. 

VOigtite  (voig'tit),  n.  pjamed  after  J.  K.  W. 
Voigt  (1752-1821),  a  German  mining  of&cial.] 
An  altered  and  hydrated  variety  of  the  mica 
biotite,  allied  to  the  vermiculites. 

voint,  V.    Same  nsfoinX. 

For  to  mine,  or  strike  below  the  girdle,  we  counted  it 
base  and  too  cowardly. 

Sir  J.  Barington,  Ajax,  Prol.    (Nares.) 

voir  dire  (vwor  der).  [OF.  voir  dire,  to  say  the 
truth:  see  verdict."]  In  law.  See  examination 
on  the  voir  dire,  under  examination. 

voisinaget  (voi'zi-naj),  TO.  [i'P.voisima.ge:  see 
vicinage.']    Vicinage;  neighborhood. 

That  indeed  was  spoken  to  all  the  presbyters  that  came 
from  Ephesus  and  the  voisinage. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  n.  178. 

voiture  (voi'tur),  n.  [P.,  =  It.  vettura,  <  L. 
vectura,  transportation,  conveyance:  see  vec- 
ture,  vettura.]    A  carriage.     Arbuthnot. 

voivode,  vaivode  (vol'-,  va'vod),  n.  [Also  vay- 
vode,  and,  after  the  Gr.  or  Pol.  spelling  with  w, 
waiwode,  waywode,  also  waivode  ;  =  F.  vayvode  = 
G-.  vayvode,  woimode,  wojewode,  <  Euss.  voevoda 
=  Serv.  vajvoda  =  Bohem.  vojevoda  =  Pol.  w<)je- 
woda  =  OBtdg.  vojevoda  (>  Lith.  vaieada  = 
Hung,  vajvoda,  vajda  =  NGr.  poe^dSoQ),  a  com- 
mander, general,  etc.]  The  leader  of  an  army ; 
the  title  of  certain  rulers,  particularly  in  Slavic 
countries ;  later,  often  in  various  countries,  as 
in  Poland,  the  head  of  an  administrative  divi- 
sion, as  a  province ;  in  Moldavia  andWallaohia, 
the  former  title  of  the  princes;  in  Turkey,  an 
inferior  administrative  ofScial. 

The  governor  here  [at  Antioch]  has  the  title  of  waiwode, 
and  is  under  the  pasha  of  Aleppo,  but  is  appointed  from 
Constantinople. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  n.  i.  192. 
Two  chiefs,  Ladislaus  of  Oara,  palatine  of  the  kingdom, 
and  Nicholas  of  Wilac,watmi2eot  Transylvania,  .  .  .both 
aspired  to  the  throne  [of  Hungat;]. 

If.  Coxe,  House  of  Austria,  zvii. 

voivodesMp,  vaivodesMp  (vol'-,  va'vod-ship), 
re.  [<  voivode,  vaivode,  +  ship.]  The  ofSce  or 
authority  of  a  voivode. 

John  was  to  retain  the  title  of  king,  together  with  Tran- 
sylvania, and  all  that  part  of  Hungsu^y  which  was  in  his 
possession ;  and,  on  his  death,  his  male  issue  was  only  to 
inherit  his  paternal  dominions,  and  to  hold  the  waivode- 
ship  of  Transylvania.     W.  Coxe,  House  of  Austria,  xxziii. 

vol  (vol),  n.  [F.  vol,  flight,  in  her.  lure,<  voler,  fly: 
see  volant]  In  her.,  two  wings  expanded  and 
joined  together  where  they  would  spring  from 
the  body  of  the  bird,  so  as  to  make  one  figure. 
When  the  term  is  used  alone  the  wings  are  understood  to 
be  raised  with  their  points  upward.  See  wJ  abaisei,  below. 
Also  called  wings  conjoined  in  base.— 'Vol  abaiss^,  two 
wings  joined  together  as  in  the  vol,  but  with  the  points 
downward  so  that  the  joined  part  comes  at  the  top  of  the 
escutcheon.  Also  called  viings  conjoined  in  lure.  (See 
also  demi^vol.) 

vola  (vo'la),  n. ;  pi.  volse  (-le).  [L.]   The  hollow 

of  the  haiid  or  foot Superflcialis  volse,  the  volar 

artery,  a  branch  of  the  radial  in  the  ball  of  the  thumb, 
which  often  connects  with  the  continuation  of  the  ulnar 
artery  to  complete  the  superficial  palmar  arch.  See  cut 
under  BOiTiMir. 

volable  (vol'a-bl),  a.  [Appar.  intended  to  be 
formed  <  L.  volare,  fly,  -f-  -able.]    Nimble  wit- 
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ted :  a  word  put  by  Shakspere  into  the  mouth 

of  Armado. 

A  most  acute  juvenal ;  volable  and  free  of  grace ! 

Shak.,  L.  Jj.  L.,  iii.  1.  67. 

volacious  (vo-la'shus),  a.  [<  L.  volare,  fly,  + 
-acioits.]    Apt  or  fit  to  fly.    Encyc.  Diet. 

voladora  (vol-a-do'ra.),  n.  [<  Sp.  voladora,  f em. 
of  volador,  flier.]  In  mining,  one  of  the  stones 
which  are  attached  to  the  cross-arms  of  the  ar- 
rastre,  and  are  dragged  round  upon  its  floor, 
for  the  purpose  of  floaely  pulverizing  the  ore. 
See  arrastre. 

volse,  n.    Plural  of  vola. 

volaget.  ffl.  [<  MB.  volage,  <  OP.  (and  P.)  vo- 
lage  =  Ft.  volatge  =  It.  volatico,  <  L.  volaUous, 
flying,  winged,  <®oZ(we, fly:  s^e volant.]  Giddy. 

With  berte  wylde  and  thought  volage. 

Bam.  (If  the  Rose,  1. 1284. 

Anon  they  wroughten  al  hire  lust  volage. 

Chaucer,  Manciple's  Tale,  1. 136. 

Volans  (vo'lanz), «.   [L.^ppr.  of  ^JoJare,  fly:  see 
volant.]    The  constellation  Piscis  Volans. 
volant  (vo'lant),  a.  and  n.    [<  F.  volant  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  volante,  <  L.  volan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  volare  (> 
It.  volare  =  Sp.  Pg.  volar  =  P.  voter),  fly.    From 
the  same  L.  verb  are  also  ult.  E.  voMge,  volatile, 
volery,  volet,  volley,  amolate,  etc.]    I.  a.  1.  Pass- 
ing through  the  air;  flying. 
A  star  volant  in  the  air.  Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  526. 
His  volant  Spirit  will,  he  trusts,  ascend 
To  bliss  unbounded,  glory  without  end. 

Wordsworth,  In  Xiombardy. 

2.  Able  to  fly  J  capable  of  flight ;  volitant :  cor- 
related with  reptant,  natant,  gradient,  etc. — 
St.  Freely  passing  from  place  to  place;  current. 

The  English  silver  was  now  current,  and  our  gold  volant 
in  the  pope's  court.  Fuller.    (Imp.  Diet.) 

4.  Light  and  quick ;  nimble;  rapid;  active. 

His  volant  touch, 
Instinct  through  all  proportions,  low  and  high. 
Fled  and  pursued  transverse  the  resonant  fugue. 

iraton,  P.  !■.,  xL  661. 

5.  Infeer. :  (a)  Eepresented  as  flying:  noting 
a  bird,  (b)  Bepresented  as  if  in  the  air,  not 
supported  by  anything,  or  creep- 
ing: noting  insects  or  other  fly- 
ing creatures:  as,  a  hive  sur- 
rounded by  bees  vokmt volant 

en  arrl^re.  See  orriSre.— Volant 
overture,  in  Iter. ,  flying  with  the  wings 
spread  out.  Compare  overt,  3,  that  epi- 
thet being  abandoned  for  overture  for 
the  sake  of  euphony.  _  „„„„ 

n.t    n.     1.   A   shuttlecock;  """ 

hence,  one  who  fluctuates  between  two  par- 
ties; a  trimmer. 

The  Dutch  had  acted  the  volant,  and  done  enough  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other  to  have  kept  the  fire  alive. 

Soger  North,  Examen,  p.  474.    {Davies.) 

2.  A  flounce,  whether  of  a  woman's  skirt,  or  of 
a  cover  or  curtain,  or  the  like,  especially  when 
rich  and  decorative :  as,  a  volant  of  point  lace. 
volante  (vo-lan'te),  n.  [Sp.,  lit.  'flying':  see 
volant.]  A  two-wheeled  vehicle  peculiar  to 
Spanish-American  countries,  having  a  chaise- 
body  hung  forward  of  the  axle,  and  driven  by 
a  postilion. 

The  black  driver  of  a  volante  reins  up  the  horse  he  be- 
strides, and  the  animal  himself  swerves  and  stops. 

O.  W.  Cable,  Grandissimes,  p.  440. 

volant-piece  (vo'lant-pes),  n.  A  part  of  the 
helmet  which  could  be  removed  at  will,  it  often 
formed  one  piece  of  armor,  with  an  additional  gorgerin  or 
grande  garde  covering  the  throat  from  below  the  collar- 
bone, and  reaching  to  the  top  plate  or  skull  of  the  hel- 
met, protecting  especially  the  left  side.  This  was  adjusted 
at  the  moment  of  taking  places  for  the  tilt^  and  was 
secured  with  screws  or  uie  like.    Compare  derrti-m^n- 
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The  Vdapiikisti  have  thhrteen  newspapers  in  difterent 
parts  of  the  world,  printed  in  the  new  idiom. 

Pall  Maliaazette,  Feb.  28,  1888.    (Eneyc.  Did.) 

volar  (vo'iar),  a.  [<  vola  +  -ar^.]  X.  Of  or 
pertaining  "to  the  palm,  especially  the  ball  of 
the  thumb;  thenar:  as,  the  volar  artery  (the 
superflcialis  vote). — 3.  Palmar;  not  dorsal,  as 
a  side  or  aspect  of  the  hand:  as,  the  volar  sur- 
face of  the  fingers. 

In  many  Mammals  the  limbs  themselves,  owing  to  the 
rich  supply  of  nerves  on  their  rotor  and  plantar  surfaces, 
and  to  the  power  of  movement  possessed  by  their  tennl- 
nal  joints,  have  similar  functions. 

OegeMbaMr,Camp.  Anat  (trans.),  p.  524, 

volaryt  (vol'a-"))  **•    ^s®  volery. 

volata  (vo-la^ta),  n.  in  mime,  a  run,  roulade, 
or  division. 

volatile  (vol'a-til),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  volata, 
n.,  <  OF.  (and  P.)  volatU  =  Sp.  voldUl  =  Pg. 
volattl  =  It.  volatile,  <  L.  volatiUs,  flying,  winged 
(LL.  neut.  volatile,  a  winged  creature,  a  fowl), 
<  volare,  fly :  see  volant.]  I,  a.  If.  Flying,  or 
able  to  fly;  having  the  power  of  flight;  volant; 
volitant. 

The  caterpillar  towards  the  end  of  summer  waxeth  vola- 
tile, and  tumeth  to  a  butterfly.     Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  728. 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  taking  flight  or  pass- 
ing ofE  by  spontaneous  evaporation ;  evaporat- 
ing rapidly;  becoming  diffused  more  or  less 
freely  in  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  anything  but  agreeable  to  be  haunted  by  a  suspi- 
cion that  one's  intellect  is  .  .  .  exhaling,  without  your 
consciousness,  like  ether  out  of  a  phial ;  so  that,  at  every 
glance,  you  find  a  smaller  and  less  volatiie  residuum. 

Hawthorne,  Scarlet  Letter,  Int,  p.  43. 


There  are  no  fixtures  in  nature, 
and  vdlajisle. 


The  universe  is  fluid 
Emerson,  Circles. 


Volaplik  (v6-la-piik'),  n.  [<  Volapiik  VolapUh, 
Ut. '  world-speech,'  <  vol,  world,  reduced  and 
altered  from  E.  world,  +  -a-,  connecting  vowel 
of  compounds,  +  puk,  speech  or  language,  re- 
duced and  altered  from  E.  speak.]  An  artifi- 
cial language  for  international  use,  invented 
about  1879  by  Johann  Martin  Schleyer,  of  Con- 
stance, Baden.  The  vocabulary  consists  of  English, 
Latin,  German,  and  other  words  cut  down  and  variously 
manipulated,  and  the  inflections  and  formatives  are  regu- 
lar, admitting  no  exceptions. 

'Volapiik  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  means  of  communi- 
cation between  persons  whose  native  languages  are  not 
the  same. 

Charles  E.  Sprague,  Hand-Book  of  Yolapuk,  p.  v. 

Music  will  be  the  universal  language,  the  Volapiik  of 
spiritual  being.      0.  W.  Holmes,  Over  the  Teacups,  p.  99. 

Volapiikist  (v6-la-piik'ist)^  n.  [<  Volapiik  + 
■4st.]  One  who  is  versed  in  Volapiik;  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  adoption  of  Volapuk  as  a  uni- 
versal language. 


3.  Lively;  brisk;  gay;  full  of  spirit;  airy; 
hence,  flckle;  apt  to  change:  as,  a  volatile  dis- 
position. 

You  are  as  giddy  and  as  volatile  as  ever. 

Sheift,  To  Gay,  May  4, 1732. 
What  do  you  care  about  a  handsome  youth? 
They  are  so  volatge,  and  tease  their  wives! 

Brouming,  King  and  Book,  n.  24. 

4.  Transient ;  not  permanent ;  not  lasting. 
Volatile  and  fugitive  instances  of  repentance. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Repentance,  v.  §  6. 

Volatile  alkali,  ammonia.— Volatile  flycatcher.  Same 
as  volatile  thrush. —  Volatile  liniment,  liniment  of  am- 
monia.— Volatile  oil,  an  odorous  vegetable  principle 
having  a  strong  pungent  smell  and  taste,  easUy  distilled 
with  boiling  water.  The  volatile  oils  contain  no  true 
fate,  but  are  largely  hydrocarbons.  Also  cidled  essential  oU. 
—Volatile  salts.  See  «««».— Volatile  thrush.  See 
iSe»s«m.=Syn.  3.  Changeable,  giddy,  flighty,  inconstant 
See  volatHi^. 

Il.t  n.  1.  A  winged  creature,  as  a  bird  or 
butterfly. 

Make  we  man  to  oure  ymage  and  likenesse,  and  be  he 
Bovereyn  to  the  flschis  of  the  see,  and  to  the  v(Mils  of 
hevene,  and  to  unresonable  bestis  of  eithe. 

MS.  Bodl.  277.    (HdOiwea.) 

The  flight  of  volatUes.    Sir  T.  Brmime,  Vulg.  Err.,  iiL  2L 

2.  Wild  fowl  collectively. 

With  him  broghte  he  a  jubbe  of  malvesye. 
And  eek  another,  ful  of  fyn  vemage. 
And  volatyl,  ^  ay  was  his  usage. 

Chaucer,  Merchant's  Tale,  L  78. 

VOlatileness  (vol'a-til-nes),  n.    Volatility. 
Many  mistakes  which  our  immortal  bard  Shakespeare 
had  by  oversight,  or  the  volatHeness  of  his  genius,  suflered 
to  creep  intohis  works.    I4fe  of  Qvin  (reprint  1887X  p.  48. 

volatilisable,  volatilisation,  etc.  See  vola- 
tilisable,  etc. 
volatility  (vol-a-til'i-ti),  n.  [<  F.  voUtiliU  = 
Sp.  volatilidad  =  'Pg.'volatilidade = It.  vdUitilita ; 
as  volatile  +  -ity.]  1.  The  character  of  being 
volatile  or  of  havingthe  power  of  flight.  [Rare.] 
The  volatility  of  the  butterfly. 

Sydney  Smith,  in  Lady  Holland,  vL 

2.  The  state  or  property  of  being  volatile ;  dis- 
position to  exhale  or  evaporate ;  that  property 
of  a  substance  which  disposes  it  to  become 
more  or  less  freely  or  rapidly  diffused  and 
wasted  in  the  atmosphere ;  capability  of  evap- 
orating, or  being  dissipated  at  ordinary  atmo- 
spheric temperatures:  as,the  volatility  of  ether, 
alcohol,  ammonia,  or  the  essential  oils. 

By  the  spirit  of  a  plant  we  understand  that  pure  elabo- 
rated oil  which,  by  reason  of  its  extreme  volatility,  exhales 
spontaneously,  and  in  which  the  odour  or  smelli  consiste. 

Jrbuthnoi. 

3.  The  character  of  being  volatile ;  frivolous, 
flighty,  or  giddy  behavior ;  mutability  of  miad; 
levity;  flightiness;  fickleness:  a.s,t}ie volatility 
of  youth. 

A  vdatUily  of  temperament  in  the  young  lady. 

G.  Ueredtth,  The  Egoist,  vi. 
=S|11.  3.  Lightness,  Frivolity,  etc.  (see  levity),  instability, 


volatilizable 

Tolatilizable  (vol'a-ti-li-za-bl),  a.  [ivolatilize 
+  -able.']  Capable  of  beiiig  volatilized.  Also 
spelled  volattUsable. 

volatilization  (vol-a-til-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  P. 
volatilisation  =  Bp.  "volatilization  =  Pg.  vola- 
tilisagUo  =  It.  volMilizzazione ;  as  volatilize  + 
-ation.']  The  act  or  process  of  volatilizing,  ethe- 
realizing,  or  difEusing ;  the  act  or  process  of  ren- 
dering volatile.  Boyle.  Also  spelled  volaUli- 
saUon. 

Modem  Sociology  juts  out  into  the  sea  of  Time  two  op- 
posite promontories :  the  promontory  of  VolatttiiaUon,  or 
the  dispersion  of  the  individual  into  the  community,  and 
the  promontory  of  Solidification,  or  the  concentration  of 
the  community  into  the  individual. 

Boardman,  Creative  Week,  p.  112. 

The  residue  thus  left  by  volatilization  of  the  alcohol  was 
neutralized  with  milk  of  lime.  Seience,  Xm.  361. 

volatilize  (vol'a-til-iz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  vola- 
tilized, ppr.  volatilising.  [<  F.  volatiUser  =  Sp. 
volaUUzar  =  Pg.  volaUlisar  =  It.  volaUUzzare; 
as  volatile  +  -ize."]  I.  trans.  To  cause  to  exhale 
or  evaporate ;  cause  to  pass  off  or  be  diffused  in 
vapor  or  invisible  efB.uvia. 

In  temperature  as  well  as  brightness,  the  voltaic  arc 
exceeds  all  other  artificial  sources  of  heat ;  hy  its  means 
the  most  refractory  substances  are  fused  and  volatilized. 
O.  B.  Preseott,  Elect.  Hivent.,  p.  401. 

Emerson,  on  his  part^  has  volatilized  the  essence  of  New 
England  thought  into  wreaths  of  spiritual  beauty. 

Stedman,  Poets  of  America,  p.  98. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  volatile ;  pass  off  or 
be  diffused  in  the  form  of  vapor. 

It  [mercury]  also  volatilises  entirely  by  heat. 

O.  Gore,  Electro-Metal.,  p.  368. 

As  the  temperature  increases  we  find  .  .  .  metals  which 
volatilize  at  a  low  temperature. 

J.  N.  Loader,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXXVIII.  77. 

Also  spelled  volatilise. 

volation  (vo-la'shon),  n.  [<  L.  volare,  pp.  vo- 
latus,  fly:  see  volant.']  Flight,  as  of  a  bird; 
the  faculty  or  power  of  flight;  volitation:  as, 
"the  muscles  of  volation,"  Cdues. 

VOlational  (vo-la'shon-al),  a.  [<  volation  + 
-aZ.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  volation,  or  the  fac- 
ulty of  flight. 

volator  (vo-la'tor),  n.  [<  Nli.  volator^  <  L.  vo- 
lare, fly:  see  volant.']  That  which  flies;  spe- 
cifically, a  flying-flsh. 

vol-au-vent  (voro-von'),  n.  [F.,  lit.  'flight  in 
the  wind' :  vol,  flight  (see  vol):  au,  in  the,  to 
the ;  vent,  wind  (see  vent^).]  A  sort  of  raised 
pie  consisting  of  a  delicate  preparation  of  meat, 
fowl,  or  fish  inclosed  in  a  case  of  rich  light  puff- 
paste.' 

volborttaite  (vol'b6r-thit),  n.  [So  called  after 
Alexander  von  Volborth,  a  Russian  physician 
and  scientist,  by  whom  the  species  was  de- 
scribed in  1838.]  A  mineral  occurring  in  small 
tabular  crystals  of  a  green  or  yellow  color  and 
pearly  luster.  It  is  a  hydrous  copper  vana- 
date. 

volcanian  (vol-ka'ni-an),  a.  [(.volcano  +  4an.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  volcano;  characteristic 
of  or  resembling  a  volcano ;  volcanic.    [Rare.] 

A  deep  volcanian  yellow  took  the  place 
Of  all  her  milder-mooned  body's  grace. 

Keats,  Lamia,  i. 

volcanic  (vol-kan'ik),  a.  [=  F.  volcanigue  = 
Sp.  volodnico  =  Pg.  volcanico  =  It.  vulcanico; 
as  volcano  +  -ic]  Pertaining_  to  or  produced 
by  volcanoes  or  volcanic  action:  as,  volcanic 
heat,  volcanic  rook,  volcanic  phenomena,  etc. — 
Volcanic  bombs,  masses  of  lava,  varying  greatly  in  shape 
and  size,  but  usually  roughly  rounded  and  occasionally 
hollow.  Blocks  of  this  kind,  of  immense  size,  have  been 
thrown  out  by  some  South  American  volcanoes.—  Vol- 
canic focus,  the  supposed  seat  or  center  of  activity  in  a 
volcanic  region  or  beneath  a  volcano. — Volcanic  glass, 
vitreous  lava;  obsidian.  — Volcanic  mud,  the  mixture 
of  ashes  and  water  either  discharged  from  the  crater  of 
a  volcano  or  formed  on  its  flanks  by  the  downward  rush 
of  water :  called  lava  d'acqua  in  Italy,  and  rrwya  in  South 
America.  It  was  by  mud-lava  that  Herculaneum  was  over- 
whelmed, and  mud  has  been  poured  out  on  an  immense 
scale  by  the  volcanoes  of  Java  and  South  America. — Vol- 
canic rock,  rock  which  has  been  formed  by  volcanic 
agency;  lava. 

volcanically  (vol-kan'i-kal-i),  ad^.  In  the  man- 
ner of  a  volcano;  eruptively;  figuratively,  in 
a  fiery  or  explosive  manner. 

The  accumulation  of  offences  is  ...  too  literally  ex- 
ploded, blasted  asunder  volcameaUy.    Carlyle,  Heroes,  iv. 

VOlcanicity  (vol-ka-nis'i-ti),  n.  [<  volcamc  + 
4ty.]  Same  as  wZcareim.- rarely  used.  It  is  an 
imitation  of  the  French  term  volcamcitS  former- 
ly in  use,  but  later  French  writers  prefer  volca- 


The  term  volcanic  action  (volcanism  or  volcammty)  em- 
braces all  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  expulsion 
of  heated  materials  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  to  the 
surface.  Geikie,  Text-Book  of  Geol.  (2d  ed.),  p.  178. 
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volcanism  (vol'ka-nizm),  n.  [<  volcano  +  -ism.] 
The  phenomena  connected  with  volcanoes  and 
volcanic  activity.  As  used  by  Humboldt  and  some 
others,  it  includes  also  earthquakes,  hot  springs,  and  every 
form  of  geological  dynamics  directly  connected  with  the 
"reaction  of  the  interior  of  our  planet  against  its  crust  and 
SMjiace"  (^Hurhboldt).    Also  mdcanism. 

To  throw  some  light  on  the  nature  and  connection  of 
the  chief  causes  which  have  been  concerned  in  carrying 
on  that  complicated  series  of  geological  dynamics  which 
we  include  under  the  comprehensive  term  of  volcanism, 
and  of  which  the  earthquake  and  volcano  are  two  of  the 
most  striking  manifestations. 

J.  D.  Whitney,  Earthquakes,  Volcanoes,  and  Mountain- 

[Building,  p.  69. 

volcanist  (vol'ka-nist),  n.  [<  volcano  +  -isf] 
One  who  is  versed  in  or  occupied  with  the  sci- 
entific study  of  the  histox-y  and  phenomena  of 
volcanoes. 

volcanity  (vol-kan'i-ti),  n.  [<  volcan(ic)  +  -ity."] 
The  state  of  being  volcanic  or  of  volcanic  ori- 
gin.    [Rare.] 

volcano  (vol-ka'no),  n. ;  pi.  volcanoes,  voleanos 
(-noz).  [Formerly  also  vulcano;  =  F.  volcan  (> 
Sp.  volcan  =  Pg.  volcao,  vulcSo),  <  It.  volcano, 
also  vulcano,  a  burning  mountain,  prop,  first  ap- 
plied to  Mt.  Etna,  which  was  especially  feigned 
to  be  the  seat  of  Hephaestus  (Vulcan),  <  L.  Vol- 
canus,  later  Vulcanus,  Vulcan,  the  god  of  fire, 
also  fig.  fire:  see  Vulcan.]  1.  A  mountain  or 
other  elevation  having  at  or  near  its  apex  an 
opening  in  the  earth's  crust  from  which  heated 
materials  are  expelled  either  continuously  or  at 
regular  or  irregular  intervals.  These  materials  are 
molten  rock  (lavaX  ashes,  cinders,  large  fragments  of  solid 
rock,  mud,  water,  steam,  and  various  gases.  Such  openings 
are  ordinarily  surrounded  by  more  or  less  conical  accumu- 
lations of  the  erupted  materials,  and  it  is  to  such  cones 
that  the  term  volcano  is  usually  applied.  The  opening 
through  which  the  lava  rises  is  called  the  vent  or  chim- 
ney, and  the  cup-shaped  enlargement  of  it,  in  its  upper 
parts,  the  crater;  there  may  be  one  such  opening  at  the 
summit  or  on  the  flanks  of  the  cone,  or  there  may  be 
a  considerable  number  of  them.  In  many  volcanoes  a 
central  cone  has  upon  its  flanks  a  considerable  number 
of  minor  cones  (parasitic  cones,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called).  Etna  has  more  than  two  hundred  quite  conspic- 
uous cones  within  a  i*axlius  of  ten  miles  from  the  center 
of  the  main  crater.  The  size  and  elevation  of  volcanoes 
vary  greatly.  The  very  high  on  es,  like  Cotopaxi  and  Popo- 
catepetl and  m^ny  others,  are  built  up  on  high  plateaus ; 
others,  like  the  extinct  or  dormant  volcanoes  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  of  California,  are  chiefly  made  up  of  other  than 
volcamc  material,  masked  by  the  flow  of  eruptive  niatter 
down  the  slopes  of  a  preexisting  older  mass.  Volcanoes 
and  volcanic  re^ons  vary  greatly  in  the  degree  of  their  ac- 
tivity and  in  the  length  and  frequency  of  their  periods  of 
repose ;  those  volcanoes  which  during  the  historic  period 
have  shown  no  signs  of  activity  are  said  to  be  extinct, 
or  dormant  if  a  long  interval  has  elapsed  since  the  last 
eruption.  Nothing  deflnite  was  known  of  the  volcanic 
forces  pent  up  within  the  area  covered  by  Vesuvius  prior 
to  A.  s.  79,  when  the  great  catastrophe  took  place  by 
which  Pompeii  was  overwhelmed,  and  which  was  briefly 
described  by  Pliny  the  Younger  in  his  narrative  of  the 
death  of  his  uncle,  Pliny  the  Elder.  Volcanoes  and  vol- 
canic areas  are  very  irregularly  distributed  over  the  earth, 
but  are  chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ocean.  The 
Asiatic  and  the  American  shores  of  the  Pacific — not  con- 
tinuously, hut  in  many  places — are  dotted  with  volcanoes, 
from  Japan  to  the  Islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  from 
Patagonia  to  Alaska.  The  most  active  volcanic  center  in 
the  world  is  the  island  of  Java  and  its  vicinity.  This  isl- 
and, having  about  the  area  of  England,  contains  forty- 
nine  great  volcanic  cones,  some  of  which  are  12,000  feet 
in  height.  The  eruption  of  Erakatoa,  an  island  in  the 
Sunda  Strait,  which  took  place  in  the  closing  days  of  Au- 
gust. 1883,  was  the  most  violent  and  destructive  event  of 
the  kind  of  which  history  has  any  record.  Nearly  forty 
thousand  persons  were  drowned  along  the  coast  adjacent 
to  the  Strait  of  Sunda  by  waves  set  in  motion  by  the  in- 
rush of  water  to  fill  the  cavity  caused  by  the  expulsion  of 
material  from  the  crater. 

2.  A  kind  of  firework.  See  fizgig^,  2 — Subma- 
rine volcano.  See  submarine. — Volcano-ship,  a  ves- 
sel loaded  with  combustibles  and  missiles  for  explosion 
against  another  ship  or  against  a  stationary  structure. 

The  burning  volcano-ship  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp. 

MoOey,  Hist.  Netherlands,  II.  167. 

volcanoism  (vol-ka'no-izm),  n.  [<  volcano  + 
-ism.]  Violent  and  destructive  eniptiveness. 
[Rare.] 

Not  blaze  out,  ...  as  wasteful  vdeamnsm,  to  scorch 
and  consume !  Carlyle,  Past  and  Present,  ii.  10. 

VOlcanological  (vol-ka-no-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  voU 
canolog-y  +  4eal.]  Relating  to  or  in  the  man- 
ner of  volcanology;  in  a  scientific  manner ,from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  investigator  of  volcanic 
phenomena.    Also  vulcanological. 

volcanology  (vol-ka-nol'o-ji),  n.  [<  volcano  + 
Gr.  -/Uiyia,  (leyeiv,'  speak :  see  -ology.]  The  sci- 
entific study  of  volcanic  phenomena.  Also  vul- 
canology. 

His  annual  account  of  the  progress  in  volcanology  and 
seismology  for  1885.  Athenaum,  No.  3068,  p.  210. 

volei  (vol),  n.  [<  F.  vole,  <  voler,  fly,  <  L.  vo- 
lare, fly:  see  volant.]  In  card-playing,  a  win- 
ning of  all  the  tricks  played  in  one  deal. 


Volitantia 

Ladles,  I'll  venture  for  the  vole. 

Suri;ft,  Death  of  Dr.  Swift, 

"A  vole  I  a  vole  I"  she  cried,  "'tis  fairly  won ; 

My  game  is  ended,  and  my  work  is  done."     Crdbbe. 

vole^  (vol),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  voUd,  ppr.  voling. 
[<  voW-, ».]  In  card-playing,  to  win  all  the  tricks 
played  in  one  deal. 

vole^  (vol),  «.  [Short  for  «oZe-TOO««e.]  A  short- 
tailed  field-mouse  or  meadow-mouse ;  a  eampa- 
gnol  or  arvicoline ;  any  member  of  the  genus 
Arvicola  in  a  broad  sense.  All  the  AnricoUnee  are 
voles,  though  some  of  them,  as  the  lemming  and  muskrat, 
are  usually  called  by  other  names.  They  are  mostly  ter- 
restrial, tending  to  be  aquatic,  abound  in  the  sphagnous 
swamps  and  low  moist  ground  of  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  are  on  the  whole  among  the  most 
mischievous  of  mammals.  The  common  vole,  meadow- 
mouse,  or  short-tailed  fleld-mouse  of  Europe  is  A.  agrestis. 


Common  European  Meadow-vole  {Arvicola  agrestis\ 

The  water-vole  or  water-rat  is  a  larger  species,  A.  ompAi&i- 
us,  almost  as  aquatic  as  a  muskrat.  Some  voles  are  widely 
distributed,  among  them  one  common  to  the  northerly 
parts  of  both  hemispheres,  the  red-backed  vole,  Evotomys 
ruiilus.  The  commonest  representatives  in  the  United 
States  are  Arvicola  riparius,  A.  austerus,  and  A.  pinetorum. 
A  very  large  species  of  British  America  is  .il.  xanthognatha. 
The  name  vole  is  purely  British,  being  seldom  heard  in  the 
United  States,  or  used  in  books  treating  of  the  American 
species,  which  are  called  field-mice  and  meadow-mice.  See 
also  cuts  under  Arvicola,Ji!votomys,Synaptomys,  and  water^ 
rat. 
volentlyt  (v6'lent-li),  ad^.   Willingly.    [Rare.] 

Into  the  pit  they  run  against  their  will  that  ran  so  vo. 
lently,  so  violently,  to  the  brink  of  it. 

Bev.  T.  Adwmx,  Works,!.  237. 

voleryt  (vol'e-ri),  n. ;  pi.  voleries  (-riz).  [Also 
volary,  vollary;  <  OP.  voliere,  a  cage,  coop,  dove- 
cote, P.  »oZi^e,  an  aviary,  also  OF.  volier,  a  large 
cage  or  aviary;  cf.  vojerie,  "a  place  over  the 
stage  which  we  called  the  heaven"  (Cotgrave), 
i.  e.  'place  of  flying' ;  <  voler,  fly,  <  L.  volare,  fly: 
see  volant.]  1.  A  large  bird-cage  or  inclosure 
in  which  the  birds  have  room  to  fly. 

I  thought  thee  then  our  Orpheus,  that  wouldst  try. 

Like  him,  to  make  the  air  one  volary. 

B.  Jonson,  Underwoods,  xvi. 

Sitting  moping  like  three  or  four  melancholy  Birds  in 
a  spacious  Vollary.-  Etherege,  Man  of  Mode,  T. 

Having  scene  the  roomes,  we  went  to  ye  volary,  wci*  has 
a  cupola  in  the  middle  of  it,  greate  trees  and  bushes,  it 
being  full  of  birds,  who  drank  at  two  f ountaines. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  March  1, 1644. 

2.  The  birds  confined  in  such  an  inclosure;  a 
flight  or  flock  of  birds. 

An  old  boy,  at  his  first  appearance,  ...  is  sure  to 
draw  on  him  the  eyes  and  chirping  of  the  whole  town 
volery,  amongst  which  there  will  not  be  wanting  some 
birds  of  prey.  Locke,  Education,  §  94. 

volet  (vol'a),  n.  [OP.  volet,  a  cloth  spread  on 
the  ground  to  hold  grain,  a  shutter,  etc.,  <  voler, 
fly,  <  L.  volare,  fly :  see  volant.]  1 .  A  veil,  espe-  . 
cially  one  worn  by  women,  and  forming  a  part 
of  the  outdoor  dress  in  the  middle  ages. — 2.  In 
painting,  one  of  the  wings  or  shutters  of  a  pic- 
ture formed  as  a  triptych,  as  in  Rubens's  "De- 
scent from  the  Cross"  in  Antwerp  Cathedral, 
the  volets  of  which  are  painted  on  both  sides. 
Small  triptychs  with  folding-doors  or  volets  in  box- 
wood. 5.  K.  Cat.  Spec.  Bxh.  1862,  No.  1042. 

3.  A  door,  or  one  leaf  of  a  door,  in  ornamental 
furniture  and  similar  decorative  objects. 

volget,  «•  [^  Ij.  valgus,  vulgus,  the  common  peo- 
ple: see  vulgar.]    The  vulgar;  the  rabble. 

One  had  as  good  be  dumb  as  not  speak  with  the  volge. 
Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  XI.  viii.  32.    {Dailies) 

volitablet  (vol'i-ta-bl),  a.  [<  L.  voUtare,  fly  to 
and  fro:  see  volitant.]  Capable  of  being  vola- 
tilized; volatilizable. 

volitant  (vol'i-tant),  a.  [<  L.  volitan(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  volitare,  fiy  to  and  fro,  freq.  of  volare,  fly: 
see  volant.]  Plying;  having  the  power  of  flight; 
volant :  as,  the  bat  is  a  volitant  quadruped. 

Volitantiat  (vol-i-tan'shi-a.),  n.pl.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  volitan(t-)s,  flying:  see  volitant,]  In  Illi- 
ger's  classification  of  mammals  (1811),  the 
eleventh  order,  containing  flying  quadrupeds 
in  two  families,  Der^noptera  and  Chiroptera,  or 


Volitantda 

the  so-called  flying-lemurs  aBd  the  bats — thus 
an  artificial  group,  now  abolished. 

ToUtation  (vol-i-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  voKtare,  pp. 
volitatiis,  fly  to  and  fro:  see  volitant.']  The  act 
of  flying;  the  power  of  flight,  or  its  habitual 
exercise;  flight;  volation. 

volitational  (vol-i-ta'shon-al),  a.  [ivoUtaMon 
+  -ot]    Of  or  pertaining  to  volitation  or  flight. 

Volitatorest  (vol'i-ta-to'rez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  L. 
volitare,  fly :  see  volitant.'^  In  omith.,  in  Mac- 
gillivray's  system,  an  order  of  birds,  the  skim- 
mers, composed  of  such  species  as  swallows, 
bee-eaters,.and  goatsuckers :  an  artificial  group. 

volitatory  (vol'i-ta-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  volitare,  pp. 
volitatus,  fly,  +  -ory.'\    Same  as  voUtorial. 

TOlitient  (vo-lish'ent),  a.  [Irreg.  <  voUti(on)  + 
-enf]  Haying  freedom  of  will;  exercising  the 
will;  willing.    [Rare.] 

I  [Lucifer]  chose  this  ruin ;  I  elected  it 
Of  my  will,  not  of  service.  What  I  do 
1  do  volUientf  not  obedient. 

Mrs.  Brffumir^j  Drama  of  Exile. 

volition  (vp-lish'gn),  n.  [<  P.  volition  =  Sp. 
voUdon  =  Pg.  voiigSo  =  It.  voUzione,  <  ML.  vo- 
litio{n-),  will,  volition,  <  L.  velle,  ind.  pres.  volo, 
will:  see  wilP-.']  1.  The  act  of  willing;  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  will.  Volition  does  not  consist  in  form- 
ing a  choice  or  preference,  bat  in  an  act  of  the  soul  in 
which  the  agent  is  generally  held  to  have  a  peculiar  sense 
of  reaction. 

The  actual  exercise  of  that  power  [the  will],  by  directing 
any  particular  action  or  its  forbearance,  is  .  .  .  mliUon. 
Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xxL  6. 

Will  is  indeed  an  ambiguous  word,  being  sometimes  put 
for  the  faculty  of  willing,  sometimes  for  the  act  of  that  fac- 
ulty, besides  other  meanings.  But  volUion  always  signi- 
fies the  act  of  willing,  and  nothing  else.  Willingness,  I 
think,  is  opposed  to  unwillingness  or  aversion.  A  man  is 
willing  to  do  what  he  has  no  aversion  to  do,  or  what  he 
has  some  desire  to  do,  though  perhaps  he  has  not  the  op- 
portunity ;  and  I  think  this  is  never  called  volUion. 
Reid,  Letter  to  Dr.  J.  Gregory  (Works,  ed.  Hamilton,  p.  79). 

An  artist's  brain  receives  and  stores  images  often  with- 
out distinct  vdUwn.        T.  Winthrop,  Cecil  Dreeme,  xvii. 

When  a  man's  arm  is  raised  in  sequence  to  that  state  of 
consciousness  we  call  a  voUtianf  the  volition  is  not  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  elevation  of  the  arm. 

Huxley,  in  Nineteenth  Century,  XXI.  495. 

2.  The  power  of  willing ;  will. 

In  that  young  bosom  are  often  stirring  passions  as  strong 
as  our  own,  ...  a  volition  not  less  supreme,      jyisradi. 

The  play  of  the  features,  the  vocal  exclamations,  the 
gesticulations  of  the  arms,  &c.,  come  under  the  domain  of 
our  vdmion.  A.  Bain,  Emotions  and  Will,  p.  362. 

volitional  (vo-lish'on-al),  a.  [<  volition  +  -aZ.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  volition. 

The  voUUamU  impulse.  Bacon. 

What  is  termed  self-control,  prudential  restraint,  moral 
strength,  consi&ts  in  the  intellectual  permanency  of  the 
volHimuU  element  of  our  feelings. 

A.  Bain,  Emotions  andiWill,  p.  21. 

There  is  no  more  miserable  human  being  than  one  in 
whom  nothing  is  habitual  but  indecision,  and  for  whom 
the  lighting  of  every  cigar, -the  drinldngof  every  cup,  the 
time  of  risbig  and  going  to  bed  every  day,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  every  bit  of  work,  are  subjects  of  express  volitional 
deliberation.  W.  Jamies,  Frin.  of  Psychol.,  1. 122. 

Volitional  Insanilar,  a  form  of  mental  disease  in  which 
^e  most  striking  phenomena  are  those  relating  to  per- 
verted or  impaired  will-power. 
volitionally  (vo-lish'pn-al-i),  adv.  In  a  voli- 
tional manner;  as  respects  volition ;  by  the  act 
of  willing. 

It  was  able  to  move  its  right  leg  votHionaUy  in  all  di- 
rections. Lancet,  1890,  L  1415. 

volitionaiy  (vo-lish'gn-a-ri),  a.  [<  voliUon  + 
-ary.']    Volitional. 

Dr.  Berry  Haycraft  gave  an  account  of  some  experi- 
ments which  extend  our  knowledge  of  volitionary  move- 
ment and  explain  the  production  of  the  muscle  and  heart 
sounds.  Nature,  XLL  35a 

volitionless  (vo-lish'on-les),  a.    [<  volition  + 
-less.']    Without  volition. 
The  voUUonless  will 

J.  Owen,  Evenings  with  Skeptics,  IL  415. 

VOlitive  (vol'i-tiv),  a.  [<  volit{ion)  +  Ave.']  1. 
Having  the  power  to  will ;  exercising  volition. 
It  is,  therefore,  an  unreasonable  conceit  to  think  that 
Ctod  will  continue  an  active,  vitid,  intellective,  eoitti'w  na- 
ture, form,  power,  force,  inclination,  in  a  noble  substance, 
which  shall  use  none  of  these  for  many  hundred  or  thou- 
sand years,  and  so  continue  them  in  vain. 
,  Baiter,  Dying  Thoughts. 

2.  Originating  in  the  will. 

Wnndt  regards  apperception  as  a  particular  process,  in- 
serted between  perception  and  voUtive  excitement. 

Alien,  and  Neurol,  (trans.)^  VI.  519. 

3.  In  rhet,  expressing  a  wish  or  permission: 
as,  a  volitive  proposition. 

Volitores  (vol-i-to'rez),  n.  pi.  [NL. ,  prop.  *  Vol- 
atores,  pi.  of  volaior,  a  flier:  see  vmator.]  In 
Owen's  classification,  those  birds  which  move 
solely  or  chiefly  by  flight,  or  are  preeminent  in 
ability  to  fly.     it  is  the  fifth  oi-der  of  the  system,  em- 
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bracing  11  famUies,  as  the  swifts,  humming-birds,  goat-  H.  «.  1.  A  member  of  an  ancient  Italic  peo- 

suckers,  kingfishers,  hombills,  etc.,  intervening  between  pjg  ■,y)io  dwelt  southeast  of  Eome. —  2.  The  lan- 

his  Cantare»  or  singers  and  Scansores  or  climbers.  It  is  an  1^      „  „*  tjje  Volscians,  related  to  Umbrian. 

artificial  group,  practically  equivalent  to  those  PieorwB  s,   ^fi      ,„?  '  i/s\    „       1      9,amR  aa  vidsplln — 

which  are  not  yoke.toed,ortoPt<!ori«wlththeoldgroup  VOlseUa  (vol-sel  a)^  ».  ^  1.   Same  as  VUtSeUa.— 
Scansores  eliminated.    [Not  in  use.] 


2t.  Same  as  acanthobolus. 

volti  (volt),  n.     [<  F.  volte,  a  turn  or  wheel,  < 

It.  volta,  a  turn,  <  L.  volvere,  pp.  volutus,  turn 

about  or  round:  see  vault^,  volute.]    1.  In  the 

,  a  round  or  circular  tread ;  a  gait  of  two 


volitorial  (vol-i-to'ri-al),  a.     [<  Volitores  + 
-ial.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Volitores. 

Volkameria  (vol-ka-me'ri-a),  n.    [NL.,  named 
in  honor  of  FoJftoTO'er,  a  German  botanist.]    1. 

A  Linnean  genus  of  verbenaceous  shrubs,  now  treads  made  by  a  horse  going  sidewise  round  a 
included  in  Clerodendron.  Several  species  are  cul-  center,  with  the  head  turned  outward. —  2.  In 
tivated  for  beauty  or  fragrance^  in  tropical  gardenSj^asC.      fencing,  a  sudden  movement  or  leap  to  avoid  a 


(F.)  aeuleatum,  an  American  plant,  and  especially  C.  (V.) 
fragrant  from  China.    C.  (F.)  inerme  of  maritime  India  is 


thrust. 


richly  perfumed,  and  has  a  local  reputation  as  a  f  ebrif  uge.  VOlt^   (volt),    n.      \=  H  .  volte,    ^.U.   yoita,  ttie 

~ „.,  name  of  the  inventor  of  the  voltaic  battery.] 

The  practical  unit  of  electromotive  force,  it  is 
10'  absolute  units  of  E.  M.  I',  on  the  centimeter-gram-sec- 
ond' system  of  electromagnetic  units,  and  is  a  little  less 
than  the  E.  M.  F.  of  a  Daniell  cell.  It  is  defined  by  the  In- 
ternational Electrical  Congress  (1893)  and  by  United  States 
statute  (1894)  as  the  electromotive  force  that,  steadily 
applied  to  a  conductor  whose  resistance  is  one  ohm,  will 
produce  a  current  of  one  ampere,  and  which  is  practically 
equal  to  ^iU  o'  'he  E.  M.  F.  between  the  poles  of  what  is 
known  as  the  standard  Clark  voltaic  cell,  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  15°  C. 


2.  [I.e.]  Aplantoftheformergenus FoZiamerio. 

Volkmannia  (volk-man'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Vollc- 
mann  (see  def.).]  A  fosstf  plant  found  in  the 
coal-measures,  and  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
which  there  has  been  much  uncertainty,  it  has 
recently  been  shown  to  be  the  fruit  of  .AsterqpAj/Bites  of 
Brongniart  (Calamuieladvx  at  Schimper).  The  plant  was 
named  by  Sternberg,  in  1820,  in  honor  of  6.  A.  Vollcmann, 
author  of  "Silesia  Sabterranea"(1720),  in  which  work  some 
of  the  fossil  plants  of  that  part  of  Germany  were  described. 

vollenget,  n.    See  valanche. 


What  were  those  thousands  of  blaspheming  Cavaliers 
about  him,  whose  mouthes  let  fly  Oaths  and  Curses  by  the 
voleyt  Xilton,  Eikonoklastes. 


volley  (vol'i),  w.  [FoimeTly  also  vollie,voley;  <  volta  (vol'ta),  m. ;  pi.  volte  (-te).  [It.,  a  turn: 
OF.  volee,  v.  voUe  =  &p.  volada  =  It.  volata,  a,  seevolt^.]  "1.  An  old  dance.  See  lavolia.~2. 
flight,  <  ML.  as  if  *volata,  <  L.  volare,  fly:  see  In  j»««jc,  turn  or  time:  as,  una  volta,  once;  due 
volant.]  1.'  The  flight  of  a  number  of  missile  volte,  twice;  prima  volta,  first  time.  Abbrevi- 
weapons  together;  hence,  the  discharge  simul-    ated  v. 

taneously,  or  nearly  so,  of  a  number  of  missile  volta-electric  (vol"ta-e-lek'trik),  a.    Pertain- 
weapons.  ing  to  voltaic  electricity  or  galvanism :  as,  volta- 

A  soZIe!/ of  our  needless  shot.      Shak.,K.  John,  v.  5.  6.     efeciric  induction. 

It  may  even  be  the  case  that  in  defensive  jrositions,  volta-electlicity  (vol*ta-e-lek-tris'i-ti),  n. 
where  the  extent  of  ground  open  to  view  is  considerable,  game  as  voltaic  electricity',  or  galvanic  etectricitu. 
to^tei  '  *'"*''*^  ^^  ^'^'^^r^c'^B^t'  xov^sIt!  See  electricity.  See  voltaic  current,imdeT  voltaL 
_    Vt  ■  1     •      X,      1  ■      volta-electrometer  (voFta-e-lek-trom'e-t6r), 

2,  Hence,  a  noisy  or  explosive  burst  or  emis-  T  An  instrument  for  the'exact  measurement, 
sion  of  many  things  at  once.  of  electric  currents ;  a  voltameter. 

A  flue  voOey  of  words,  gentlemen,  and  quicMy  shot  off.  volta-electromotive  (voFta-e-lek-tro-mo'tiv), 

a.  Producmg,  or  produced  by,  voltaic  electro- 
motion — Volta-electromotive  force,  electromotive 
force  produced  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  of  the  vol- 

We  heard  a  voJZeu  of  oaths  and  curses.  •'■  _,,,_..  _.       ,^1    ■  -it    iv 

Addvion,  Tatler,  Na  254.  Voltage^  (vol'ta]),  n.     [<  vom  +  -age.]    In  the 

3.  In  lawnr-tennis  and  tennis,  a  return  of  the    rnanige,  the  act  of  making  a  horse  work  upon 
ball  by  the  racket  before  it  touches  the  ground,    volts.    Ford.  Fa,me's  Memorial. 

■~  ....  =  voltage^  (vol'ta,]),  «.     {<  vol^  + -age.]    Elec- 

tromotive force  reckoned  in  volts.  The  voltage 
of  a  dynamo  under  any  particular  working  conditions  is 
the  number  of  volts  of  electromotive  force  in  its  circuit 
under  these  conditions. 

VOltagraphy  (vol-tag'ra-fi),  n.  [Irreg.  <  vol- 
ta{ic)  +  Gr.  -ypaipia,  <  ypa^eiv,  write.]  The  art 
of  copying  in  metals  deposited  by  electrolytic 
action  any  form  or  pattern  which  is  made  the 
negative  surface  of  a  voltaic  circuit;  copying 
by  electrotypy. 

voltaic  (vol-ta'ik),  o.  [<  Volta  (see  def.)  -I-  -ic] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Alessandro  Volta,  an  Italian 
physicist  (1745-1827),  who  shares  with  Galvani 
the  honor  of  having  discovered  the  means  of 
producing  an  electric  current  at  the  expense  of 
chemical  action  upon  one  of  two  united  plates 
of  dissimilar  metals.  Of  the  two,  however,  the  higher 
credit  is  due  to  Volta;  consequently,  viAtaic  is  more  com* 
monly  used  than  galvanic. —  Poles  Of  a  voltaic  pile. 
See  jMJe^. — Voltaic  arc.  See  arxi,  and  electric  light  (un- 
der eleetrie). — Voltaic  arch.  Same  as  vottaie  arc— Vol- 
taic battery,  celL  See  battery,  8  (b),  and  ceJi,  8  (with 
cuts).— Voltaic  current,  an  electric  current  produced  by 
a  voltaic  battery :  sometimes  applied  to  electric  currents 
generally. — Voltaic  field,  the  space  surrounding  the  elec- 
trodes or  plates  in  an  electrolytic  cell  during  the  process 
of  electro^sis. — Voltaic  Induction.  See  inductum,  6. — 
Voltaic  pencil,  a  pencil  by  which  etchings  are  executed 
by  the  action  of  a  voltaic  arc  at  its  point. — Voltaic  pile, 
a  column  formed  by  successive  pairs  of  plates  of  two  dis- 
similar metals,  as  zinc  and  copper,  alternating  with  moist- 
ened flannel  or  pasteboard,  in  regular  order  of  succession : 
an  early  form  of  chemical  battel  devised  by  Volta.  See 
cuts  under  iatUry,  8. 


especially  a  swift  return — At  volley,  on  the  vol- 
ley [F.  d,  la  volie],  on  the  fly ;  in  passing ;  at  random. 
What  we  spake  on  ike  voley  begins  to  work. 

Maseinger,  Picture,  ill.  6. 
P.  jun.  Call  you  this  jeering !  I  can  play  at  this ; 
'Tis  like  a  ball  at  tennis. 

Aim.  It  is  indeed,  sir, 

When  we  do  speak  at  volley  all  the  ill 
We  can  one  of  another.    B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  iv. 

volley  (vol'i),  B.  [<volley,n.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
discharge  in  a  volley^  or  as  if  in  a  volley :  often 
with  out.   Compare  volleyed. 

Another  [hound] 
Against  the  welkin  volleys  out  his  voice. 

Sliali.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  921, 

2.  In  lawn-tennis  and  tennis,  to  return  on  the 
fly:  said  of  the  ball;  drive  (the  ball)  with  the 
racket  before  it  strikes  the  ground. 

n.  intrans.  1.  To  fly  together,  as  missiles; 
hence,  to  issue  or  be  discharged  in  large  num- 
ber or  quantity. 

The  volleying  rain  and  tossing  breeze. 

M.  Arnold,  Thyrsis. 

Nothing  good  comes  of  brass,  from  whose  embrasures 
there  voUies  forth  but  impudence,  insolence,  deflance. 

A.  B.  AleoU,  Tablets,  p.  72. 

2.  To  sound  together,  or  in  continuous  or  re- 
peated explosions,  as  firearms. 

And  there  the  volleying  thunders  pour, 
Till  waves  grow  smoother  to  the  roar. 

^/ron.  Siege  of  Corinth,  il. 
Cannon  in  front  of  them 
FoHey'd  and  thunder'd.  rr  t^    ■  /      i  i~  ,-       ^       «  x,- ,^   ■  • 

Tennyson,  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade.  Voltairean  (vol-tar  e-an),a.  Same  as  Voltairian. 

3.  In  lawn^tennis  and  tennis,  to  return  the  ball  Voltairian  (vol-tSr'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Voltaire 
before  it  touches  the  ground,  especially  by  a  X,;;^^},^,  h„t\  ^.°J_?^I^™^L^.Y™f"? 
swift  stroke :  as,  he  «oite^s  well.  -»-.««.»  -  * 


volley-gun  (vol'i-gun),  n.  A  machine-gun  or 
mitrailleuse. 

volowt  (vol'6),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  folewen,  folwen, 
fulwen,  fullen,  <  AS.  fulwian,  fullian,  baptize : 
aeefulis.  The  word  is  usuaUy  derived  from 
L.  volo,  I  will,  that  being  the  fijrst  word  of  the 
response  used  in  the  service.]  To  baptize: 
applied  contemptuously  by  the  Reformers. 

They  brought  them  to  confirmation  straight  from  bap- 
tism, so  that  now  oft-times  they  be  volowed  and  bishopped 
both  in  one  day. 
Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Su-T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc,  1850),  p.  72. 

volowert  (vol'o-er),  n.     One  who  baptizes. 
Volscian  (vol'gian),  o.  and  u.     [<  L.  Volsci,  the 

Volscians:   see'll.,  1.]     I.   a.   Pertaining  to 

the  Volscians. 


(Francois  Marie  Aronet,  who  when  about  25 
years  old  took  the  name  of  Voltaire,  said  to 
be  an  anagram  of  "  Arouet,  1.  j."  (that  is,  F.  le 
jeune,  the  younger)),  a  famous  French  poet, 
dramatist,  and  historian  (1694-1778);  resem- 
bling Voltaire. 

"  Say  they're  levanting,  Buchan,"  said  Miller,  who  liked 
his  joke,  and  would  not  have  objected  to  be  called  Vd- 
laiHan.  Qeorge  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  xlii. 

II.  n.  One  who  advocates  the  principles  of 
Voltaire. 

Voltairianism  (vol-tar'i-an-izm),  m.  [<  Voltair- 
ian +  -ism.]  The  Voltairian  spirit;  the  doc- 
trines or  philosophy  of  Voltaire ;  specifically, 
the  incredulity  or  skepticism,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  revealed  Christianity,  often  attributed 
to  Voltaire. 


Voltairism 

Voltairism  (vol-tar'izm),  n.  [<  Voltaire  (see 
def.)  +  -ism.1  The  principles  or  practice  of 
Voltaire;  skepticism;  infidelity. 

In  Luther's  own  country  Frotestantism  soon  dwindled 
into  a  rather  barren  aflair,  .  .  ,  the  essence  of  it  sceptical 
contention:  which  Indeed  has  jangled  more  and  more 
down  to  Voltaireism.  CarlyU,  Heroes,  iv. 

▼oltaism  (vol'ta-izm),  n.  [<  Volta  (see  def.)  + 
-««»}.]  That  branch  of  electrical  science  which 
discusses  the  production  of  an  electric  current 
by  the  chemical  action  between  dissimilar  met- 
als immersed  in  a  liquid,  it  is  so  named  from  the 
Italian  physicist  Volta,  whose  experiments  contributed 
greatly  to  the  establishment  of  this  branch  of  science. 
See  voltaio. 

voltaite  (vol'ta-it), ».  [<  Volta  (see  voltaic)  + 
-i<e2.]  In  rmneral.,  a  hydrous  sulphate  of  iron, 
occurring  in  isometric  crystals  of  a  green  to 
black  color:  first  found  at  the  solfatara  near 
Naples. 

voltameter  (vol-tam'e-t6r),  n.  P^reg.  <  vol- 
ta(ic)  +  Grr.  /K^rpov,  measure.]  An  electrolytic 
cell  arranged  for  quantitative  measurement  of 
the  amount  of  decomposition  produced  by  the 
passage  through  it  of  an  electric  current,  and 
hence  used  as  an  indirect  means  of  measuring 
the  strength  of  the  current. 

TOltametric  (vol-ta-met'rik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  involving  the  use  of  a  voltameter:  as,  vol- 
tametric  measurement. 

volt-ammeter  (v61t'am"e-t6r),  n.  1 .  A  combina- 
tion of  a  volt-meter  and  a  transformer,  for  the 
measurement  of  alternating  currents.  The  sec- 
ondary or  thick-wire  coil  of  the  transformer  is  Included 
in  the  circuit  through  which  the  current  passes,  while  the 
primary  or  thin-wire  coil  is  closed  through  the  volt-meter. 
2.  An  instrument  which  can  be  used  for  mea- 
suring either  volts  or  amperes. 

volt-ampere  (volt'am-par"),  n-  The  rate  of 
working  or  activity  in  an  electric  circuit  when 
the  electromotive  force  is  one  volt  and  the  cur- 
rent one  ampere ;  a  watt. 

VOltaplast  (vol'ta-plast),  n.  [<  volta(ic)  +  Gr. 
TrAatrrrff,  verbal  aSj.  of  TeMcauv,  mold.]  A  kind 
of  voltaic  battery  used  in  electrotyping. 

Volta's  pile.    See  lattery,  8  (6). 

Volta's  pistol.    Qee-jnstol. 

voltatype  (vol'ta-ttp),  n.  [<  voUa(ie)  +  Gr. 
■rbirog,  type :  see  ih/pe.]    Same  as  electrotype. 

volt-coulomb  (volt'kS-lom"),  «•   Same  as  joule. 

volte,  n.    Plural  of  volta. 

volti  (vol'ti),  V.  [It.,  impv.  of  voltare,  turn,  <  L. 
vohere,  pp.  volntus,  turn:  see  voU^,  volve.']    In 

music,  same  as  verte Volti  subito.    See  verte  m- 

bito. 

voltigert  (vol'ti-jSr),  n.  [<  F.  voltigewr,  a  leap- 
ez:  soei  voltigeur.']    ^axas  &s  volUgeur. 

The  vdUger  of  Fenara  was  but  as  an  ape  compared  to 
him.  He  was  singularly  skilful  in  leaping  nimbly  from 
one  horse  to  another  without  putting  foot  to  ground,  and 
these  horses  were  called  desultories. 

Urquhmt,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  i.  23. 

VOltigeur(vol-ti-zher';,«.  {F.,<.voltiger,<,lt.vol- 
teggiare,\a,vM,  <  volta,a,  turn, volt:  see  volf^."]  1 . 
Aleaper;  avaulter. —  3.  Formerly,  in  France, 
a  member  of  a  light-armed 
picked  company,  placed  on 
the  left  of  a  battalion ;  ■  un- 
der the  second  empire,  a 
member  of  one  of  several 
special  infantry  regiments, 
voltite (vol'tit),J4.  Inelect., 
an  insulating  material  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  a 
specially  prepared  gelatin 
with  resin-oil,  oxidized  lin- 
seed-oil, resin,  andparafBn. 
volt-meter  (v61t'me"t6r), 
n.  An  electrometer,  or  a 
high-resistance  galvanom- 
eter, or  a  galvanometer 
combined  with  a  resis- 
tance calibrated  so  that 
its  indications  show  the 
number  of  volts  E.  M.  _F. 
in  the  circuit  between  its 
terminals.  The  cut  shows 
one  form  of  volt-meter, 
for  the  construction  of 
which  see  ampere^meter. 
voltot, »•  [It-:  see vatdf^.l 
A  vault. 

Entring  the  church,  admirable 
is  the  bredth  of  the  volto  or  roof  e. 

melyn,  Diary,  Nov.  19, 1644.  voltmeter. 

Voltolini's  disease.  Adis- 
ease  of  childhood,  characterized  by  cerebral 
symptoms,  and  followed  by  permanent  deaf- 
ness. 
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Voltzia  (volt'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after  P.  L. 
Voltz  (1785-184(1),  a  French  mining  engineer.] 
The  generic  name  given  by  Brongniart  (1828) 
to  a  fossil  plant  ■vrtiich  first  appeared  in  the 
Permian,  and  found  also,  in  several  localities, 
in  the  various  divisions  of  the  European  Trias, 
and  in  rocks  of  the  same  age  in  India.  Voltzta 
belongs  to  the  Coniferee,  and  is  placed  by  Schenk  among 
the  Taxodinese.  It  is  a  tree  of  considerable  height,  re- 
sembling Aravxaria  in  general  appearance,  but  having  a 
fructification  analogous  to  that  of  the  TumiMneas.  The 
fossils  called  Cydopterie  hUbeana  by  Geinitz  are  consid- 
ered by  Eidston  as  being,  in  all  probability,  the  bracts  of 
a  cone  of  Voltzia.  The  Olyptolepis  of  Schimper  and  the 
GlyptoleiMium  of  Heer  were  also  (in  1884)  placed  by 
Schenk  under  Voltiia. 

VOltzine  (volt'sin),  n.  [<  Voltz  (see  Voltzia) 
+  -TOe2.]  A  rose-red,  yellowish,  or  brownish 
opaque  or  subtransluoent  mineral,  occurring 
in  implanted  spherical  globules  with  thin  la- 
mellar structure.    It  is  an  oxysulphid  of  zinc. 

voltzite  (volt'sit),  n.  [<  Voltz  (see  Voltzia)  + 
-ite^.^    Same  as  voltzine. 

volubilate  ( vol'u-bi-lat),  a.  [<  L.  volubilis,  turn- 
ing (see  voluble)  +  -afei.]  In  hot.,  twining; 
voluble. 

VOlubile  (vol'u-bil),  a.    [Formerly  also  volubil; 

<  L.  vohMlis,  whirling,  that  is  turned  round :  see 
voluble.']    If.  Same  as  voluble,  1. 

This  less  voluWl  earth. 
By  shorter  flight  to  the  east,  had  left  him  there. 

MiUum,  P.  1m,  iv.  694. 

2.  In  bot.,  same  as  voluble,  4.    Eneue.  Brit., 
IV.  95. 
volubility  (vol-u-birj-ti),  n.     [<  F.  volubility, 

<  L.  volubilita(t-)s,  a  rapid  whirling  motion, 
fiuency  (of  speech),  <  volubilis,  whirling,  volu- 
ble: see  voluble.']  1.  The  state  or  character  of 
being  voluble  in  speech;  excessive  fluency  or 
readiness  in  speaking;  unchecked  flow  of  talk. 

A  lacquey  that  runs  on  errands  for  him,  and  can  whis- 
per a  light  message  to  a  loose  wench  with  some  round 
voluhUity.  B.  Jomon,  Cynthia's  Revels,  i.  1. 

He  [the  emperor]  first  attacked  Cardinal  Fesch,  and, 
singularly  enough,  launched  forth  with  uncommon  volu- 
bility into  a  discussion  on  ecclesiastical  principles  and 
usages,  without  possessing  the  slightest  notion,  either 
historical  or  theological,  of  the  subject. 

Uemai/rs  of  TaUeyrand,  in  The  Centnty,  XLI.  701. 

2.  A  rolling  or  revolving;  aptness  to  roll;  revo- 
lution; hence,  mutability. 

Then  celestial  spheres  should  forget  their  wonted  mo- 
tions, and  by  irregular  voliibUity  turn  themselves  any  way, 
as  it  might  happen.  Hooker. 

VolvbUity  of  human  afCairs.  Sir  S.  VEArange. 

voluble  (vol'u-bl),  a.  [<  F.  voluble  =  Sp.  voluble 
=  Pg.  voVmet  =  It.  volubile,  <  Li  volubilis,  that 
turns  around,  whirling,  fluent  (of  speech),  < 
volvere,  pp.  volutus,  turn  round  or  about :  see 
volve.]  1.  Formed  so  as  to  roll  with  ease,  or 
to  be  easily  turned  or  set  in  motion;  apt  to 
roll;  rolling;  rotating;  revolving. 

The  most  excellent  of  all  the  figures  Geometrical  is  the 
round  for  his  many  perfections.  First  because  he  is  euen 
and  smooth,  without  any  angle  or  interruption,  most  vol- 
uble and  apt  to  turne,  and  to  continue  motion,  which  is 
the  author  of  life.    Pidtenham,  Arte  of  Bug.  Foesie,  p.  81. 

Yeares,  like  a  ball,  are  voluble,  and  run ; 

Houres,  like  false  Vowes,  no  sooner  spoke  than  done. 

Heywood,  Dialogues  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1874,  VI.  141). 

Would  you  like  to  hear  yesterdsre's  sermon  over  and 
over  again — eternally  volume  >      TiMekeray,  Philip,  xviL 

2.  Characterized  by  a  great  flow  of  words  or  by 
glibness  of  utterance ;  speaking  with  plausible 
fluency :  as,  a  voluble  politician. 

Cassio,  ...  a  knave  very  voluble.- 

Shale.,  Othello,  ii.  1.  242. 
A  man's  tongue  is  voluble,  and  pours 
Words  out  of  all  sorts  ev'ry  way.    Such  as  you  speak  you 
hear.  Chapman,  Iliad,  xx.  228. 

If  a  man  hath  a  voluhU  Tongue,  we  say.  He  hath  the  gift 
of  Prayer.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  90. 

[Formerly  it  might  be  used  of  readiness  and  ease  in  speak- 
ing without  the  notion  of  excess. 

It  [speech]  ought  to  be  voluble  vpon  the  tongue,  and 
tunable  to  the  eare. 

PvMenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie  (ed.  Arber),  p.  168. 
He  [Archbishop  Abbot]  was  painful,  stout,  severe  against 
bad  manners,  of  a  grave  and  voluble  eloquence. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  i.  66.    (Trench.)'\ 
St.  Changeable;  mutable. 
He  .  .  .  almost  puts 
Faith  in  a  fever,  and  deifies  alone 
VoiuUe  chance. 
Fletelter  (fund  another),  Two  Noble  Elnsmen,  i.  2. 

4.  In  bot.,  of  a  twining  habit;  rising  spirally 
around  a  support,  as  the  hop. 
volubleness  (vol'u-bl-nes),  n.    The  character 
of  being  voluble ;  volubility. 
volubly  (vol'u-bli),  adv.  In  a  voluble  or  fluent 
manner. 

"  0  Gods,"  said  he^  "  how  volubly  doth  talk 

This  eating  gulf  1         Chapman,  Odyssey,  xviii.  41. 
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Fallacies  which,  when  set  down  on  paper,  are  at  once 
detected,  pass  for  unanswerable  arguments  when  dexter- 
ously and  volubly  urged  in  Parliament,  at  the  bar,  or  in 
private  conversation.  Macaulay,  History. 

Volucella  (vol-u-sel'a),  ».  [NL.  (Geoffroy, 
1764),  <  L.  volucTis,  fitted  for  fiight :  see  Volu- 
cres.]  A  notable  genus  of  syrphid  flies,  some 
of  them  mimicking  bumblebees  in  general  ap- 
pearance, and  parasitic,  in  the  larval  state,  upon 
the  larvse  of  these  bees  and  in  the  nests  of 
wasps.  Forty-five  species  are  known  in  North 
America,  and  seven  m  Europe. 

Volucres  (vol'u-krez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  L.  volucer 
or  voltmris,  fitted  for  flight,  winged,  voUtorial ; 
as  a  noun,  a  bird ;  <  volare,t.y.  see  volant.]  1 .  In 
C.  L.  Bonaparte's  classification  of  birds  (1850), 
the  first  tnbe  of  the  third  order  of  Fasseres,  em- 
bracing those  lower  Fasseres  which  form  Sun- 
devall's  scuteUiplantar  division  of  that  order, 
together  with  all  the  picarian  birds,  it  is  an  arti- 
ficial group,  insusceptible  of  definition,  and  corresponds 
exactly  with  no  recognized  group  or  groups ;  on  the  whole 
it  agrees  best  with  PieariSB  as  commonly  accepted. 
2.  In  C.  J.  Sundevall's  classification,  the  sec- 
ond order  of  birds,  agreeing  in  the  main  with 
the  Ficariee  as  commonly  understood,  but  in- 
cluding the  parrots  and  pigeons.  It  is  most 
nearly  a  synonym  of  the  old  Picee  of  Linneeus. 
[Rare  in  both  senses.] 

VOlucrine  (vol'u-krin),  a.  [<  L.  volucris,  a  bird, 
+  -ine^.]    Pertaining  to  birds;  bird-like. 

The  volucriTie  clamor  continued  unabated,  and  when  1 
came  downstairs  I  was  not  sui-prlsed  at  the  sight  that 
awaited  me.    The  passage  was  filled  with  bird-cages. 

P.  Robinson,  Under  the  Sun,  p.  S49. 


volume  (vol'um),  n.  [<  F.  volume  =  Sp.  vo- 
lumen  =  Pg.  It.  volume,  <  L.  volumen  (volumin-), 
a  roll  (as  of  a  manuscript),  <  vohere,  pp.  volutus, 
roll  round  or  about:  see  voluble.]  1.  A  writ- 
ten document  (as  of  parchment,  papyrus,  or 
strips  of  bark)  rolled  up  in  a  convenient  form 
for  keeping  or  use,  such  being  anciently  the 
prevailing  form  of  the  book;  a  roll;  a  scrolL 


Volume  of  the  ancient  type. 
Pentateuch  of  the  Samaritans,  used  in  their  Synagogue  at  Shechem. 

The  written  sheets  were  usually  wound  around  a  stick, 
termed  an  unib^ieus,  the  extremities  of  which  were  called 
the  comua,  to  which  a  label  containing  the  name  of  the 
author  was  tied.  The  whole  was  placed  in  a  wrapper,  and 
frequently  anointed  with  oil  of  cedarwood  as  a  preserva- 
tive against  insects. 

In  the  volume  [roll,  E.  V.]  of  the  book  it  is  written. 

Heb.  X.  7. 

In  history  a  great  volume  is  unrolled  for  our  instruc- 
tion. Burke,  Bev.  in  France. 

Hence — 2.  A  collection  of  written  or  printed 
sheets  bound  together,  whether  containing  a 
single  complete  work,  a  part  of  a  work,  or  more 
than  one  separate  work;  a  book;  a  tome:  as, 
a  large  volume;  a  work  in  six  volumes. 
He  fumish'd  me 
From  mine  own  library  with  volumes. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2.  167. 

They  [men]  cannot  extinguish  those  lively  characters  of 
the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God  which  are  every 
where  to  be  seen  in  the  large  volume,  of  the  Creation. 

StUlingjUet,  Sermons,  I.  iii. 

An  odd  volume  of  a  set  of  books  bears  not  the  value  of 
its  proportion  to  the  set.  Franklin. 
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Lnther's  works  were  published  at  Wittemberi?  in  latin 
and  German,  in  nineteen  volumes,  large  folio^and  at  Jena 
in  twelve.  Bumey,  Hist  Music,  IIL  39,  note. 

3.  Something  of  a  roll-like,  rounded,  or  swell- 
ing form;  a  rounded  mass;  a  coil;  a  convolu- 
tion; a  wreath;  a  fold:  as,  volumes  of  smoke. 

Hid  in  the  spiry  Volumes  of  the  Snake, 
1  lurk'd  within  the  Covert  of  a  Brake. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  iv.  2. 
Thames's  fruitful  tides 
;  Slow  through  the  vale  in  Bilver  volumes  play. 

Fenton,  Ode  to  John,  Lord  Gower,  st.  3. 

4.  An  amount  or  measure  of  tridimensional 
space;  solid  contents;  hence,  an  amoomt  or 
aggregated  quantity  of  any  kind. 

An  enormous  log  glowing  and  blazing,  and  sending  forth 
a  vast  volujne  of  light  and  heat. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  246. 
The  judge's  volume  of  muscle  could  hardly  be  the  same 
as  the  colonel's ;  there  was  undoubtedly  less  beef  In  him. 
Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  viiL 
Kailroad  men  have  found  out .  .  .  that  so  small  a  mat- 
ter apparently  as  the  civility  or  neglect  of  conductors,  or 
the  scarcity  or  abundance  of  towels  on  sleeping-cars,  will 
sensibly  influence  the  volume  of  traveL 

Z).  A.  Wells,  Our  Merchant  Marine,  p.  112. 

Very  probably  these  recent  climatic  changes,  both  ma- 
rine and  terrestrial,  in  the  North  Atlantic  region,  have 
been  due  In  large  measure  to  variations  in  the  volume  of 
the  Gulf  Stream.  Amer.  Jour.  Sd.,  3d  ser.,  XLI.  42. 

5.  In  music,  quantity,  fullness,  or  roundness  of 
tone  or  sound — Atomic  volume.  See  atomic.—  Spe- 
cific steam-volume.  See  steam. — Specific  volume, 
the  quotient  of  the  molecular  weight  of  a  compound  body 
by  its  specific  gravity.  In  the  case  of  a  liquid  the  spe- 
cific gravity  is  taken  at  the  boiling-point.— To  speak 
or  tell  volumes,  to  be  full  of  meaning ;  be  very  signifi- 
cant. 

The  epithet,  so  often  heard,  and  in  such  kindly  tones,  of 
"poor  Goldsmith"  speaks  volumes. 

Irving,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  xlv. 

Volume-Integral.  See  integral. =Syjx.  4.  Sulk,  Magni- 
tude, etc.    See  size^, 

volume  (vol'iim),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  volumed, 
ppr.  voltiming.  [<  volume,  ».]  To  swell;  rise 
in  hulk  or  volume. 

The  mighty  stream  which  volumes  high 
From  their  proud  nostrils  bums  the  very  air. 

Byron,  Deformed  Transformed,  i.  1. 

volumed  (vol'umd),  a.  [<  volume  +  -ed2.]  i. 
Having  a  rounded  form ;  forming  volumes  or 
rolling  masses ;  consisting  of  rounded  masses. 

With  volumed  smoke  that  slowly  grew 
To  one  white  sky  of  sulphurous  hue. 

Byron,  Siege  of  Corinth,  vi. 

2.  Having  volume  or  volumes  (of  a  specified 
amount  or  numher). 

volumenometer  (voFu-me-nom'e-t6r),  n.  [Ir- 
reg.  <  L.  voVwmen,  a  volume,  +  Gr.  fdrpav,  mea- 
sure.] An  Instrument  for  measuring  the  vol- 
ume of  a'Solid  body  by  the  quantity  of  a  liquid 
or  of  air  which  it  displaces,  and  thence  also  for 
determining  its  specific  gravity.  . 

volumenometry  (vol"u-me-nom'e-tri),  n.  [As 
volum,enometer  +  -^3.]  The  art  of  determining 
by  displacement  the  volumes  of  solid  bodies, 
or  the  spaces  occupied  by  them:  stereometry. 

volumeter  (vol'u-me-t6r),  n.  ptrreg.  <  L.  volu- 
(men),  a  volume,  +  Gr.  iiirpov,  measure.]  In 
dliem,  and  pliysics,  broadly,  any  instrument  for 
measuring  the  volumes  of  gases,  as  a  graduated 
glass  tube  in  which  a  gas  may  be  collected  over 
water  or  mercury,  the  gas  displacing  the  liquid 
as  it  enters  the  vessel,  and  the  volume  displaced 
being  indicated  by  the  graduations.  lunge's  volu- 
meter comprises  a  tube  called  a  reduction  tube.  In  which 
a  volume  of  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  of  air  as  mea- 
sured under  connected  pressure  of  barometer  and  tem- 
perature is  confined.  By  an  ingenious  arrangement  this 
confined  air  is  then  made  to  bring  to  a  similar  condition 
of  pressure  the  gas  to  be  measured  in  a  measuring-tube, 
which  also  forms  part  of  the  apparatus.  Thus  a  connec- 
tion of  pressure  and  temperature  need  be  made  only  once 
for  a  series  of  volumetric  measurements. 

volumetric  (vol-u-met'rik),  a.  [Irreg.  <  L.  volu- 
(me»),volume,+  Gr./«r/)«/£df,<^Tpoj»,  measure.] 
In  chem.  and  physics,  pertaining  to  or  noting 
measurements  by  volume,  as  of  gases  or  liquids : 
opposed  to  gravimetric. 

It  is  possible  in  this  way  to  determine  quickly  by  a 
volumetric  process  even  so  little  as  one-fourth  per  cent,  of 
alcohol  in  a  mixture.  Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  39. 

Mosso's  volumetric  measurements  indicated  that  in  hyp- 
notic catalepsy  there  was  slightly  more  blood  in  the  left 
arm.  Mind,  IX.  96. 

Volumetric  analysis.    Same  as  titration. 

volumetrical  (vol-u-met'ri-kal),  a.    [<  volU' 

metric  +  -al.']    Same  as  volumetric. 

The  amount  of  metallic  iron  and  its  condition  of  oxida- 
tion In  the  ore  were  determined  by  Margueritte's  vdlumet- 
rieal  method.  Campin,  Mech.  Engineering,  p.  397. 

volumetrically  (vol-u-met'ri-kal-i),  adv.  [< 
voluimetrical  +  -ly^.'i    Bj  volumetric  analysis. 
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VOluminal  (vo-lii'mi-nal),  a.  [<  L.  volumert 
(-min-),  volume,  +  -al.J  "  Pertaining  to  volume 
or  cubical  contents :  as,  voluminal  expansion. 

voluminosity  (vo-lu-mi-nos'i-ti),  n.  [<  volumi- 
nous +  -ity.']  The  quality  or  state  of  being  volu- 
minous; copiousness;  prolixity. 

The  later  writings  [of  H.  Miiller-Stiibing]  have  gone  on 
with  bewildering  voluminosity. 

Amer.  Jour.  Plalol.,  VIII.  117. 

voluminous  (vo-lu'mi-nus),  a.  [<  F.  volumineux 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  vbluminoso,  <  LL.  voluminosus,  full 
of  windings,  bendings,  or  folds,  <  L.  volumen,  a 
roll,  fold:  see  volume.}  If.  Consisting  of  coils 
or  convolutions. 

Woman  to  the  waist,  and  fair, 
But  ended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  fold 
Voluminous  and  vast.         MUton,  P.  L.,  iL  652, 

2.  Of  great  volume  or  bulk ;  large ;  swelling: 
literally  or  figuratively. 

Why,  though  I  seem  of  a  prodigious  waist, 

I  am  not  so  voluminous  and  vast 

But  there  are  lines  wherewith  I  might  be  embraced. 

B.  Jonson,  Underwoods,  Ixxi. 
It  was  essential  that  a  gentleman's  chin  should  be  well 
propped,  that  his  collar  should  have  a  voluminous  roll. 

George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xvi. 
We  call  the  reverberations  of  a  thunder-storm  more 
vdluminoue  than  the  squeaking  of  a  slate  pencil. 

W.  James,  Mind,  XII.  1. 

3.  Having  written  much;  producing  many  or 
bulky  books;  also,  copious;  diffuse;  prolix:  as, 
a  voluminous  writer. 

He  did  not  bear  contradiction  without  much  passion, 
and  was  too  viAuminous  in  discourse.  Clarendon. 

4.  Being  in  many  volumes;  hence,  copious 
enov^h  to  make  numerous  volumes :  used  of  the 
published  writings  of  an  author:  as,  the  volumi- 
noits  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

voluminously  (vo-lu'mi-nus-li),  adv.    In  a  vo- 
luminous manner;  in  large  quantity;  copious- 
ly; diffusely. 
The  doctor  voluminously  rejoined. 

Sw^ft,  Battle  of  the  Books. 

VOluminousness(vo-lu'mi-nus-nes),M.  If.  The 
state  of  being  in  coils  or  convolutions. 

Solid  bones  crushed  by  the  infinite  stress 
Of  the  snake's  adamantine  voluminmisness. 

SheUey,  A  Vision  of  the  Sea. 

2.  Copiousness;  diffuseness.' 
His  [Aquinas's]  works  mount  to  that  volumirumsttess 

they  have  very  much  by  repetitions. 

Dodweli,  Letters  of  Advice,  ii. 

3.  The  state  of  being  voluminous  or  bulky. 

The  reader  will  have  noticed,  in  this  enumeration  of 
facts,  that  volUTmnousness  of  the  feeling  seems  to  bear  very 
little  relation  to  the  size  of  the  organ  that  yields  it. 

W.  James,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  II.  140. 

volumistt  (vol'u-mist),  n.     [<  volume  +  -jsf.] 
One  who  writes  a  volume ;  an  author.    [Eare.] 
Yee  write  them  in  your  closets,  and  unwrite  them  in 
your  Courts,  hot  Volumists  and  cold  Bishops. 

Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Bemonst. 

voluntarily  (vol'un-ta-ri-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  vol- 
untarily; <  voluntary  '+  -ly^.2  In  a  voluntary 
manner  j  of  one's  own  motion ;  without  being 
moved,  influenced,  or  impelled  by  others;  spon- 
taneously; freely. 

When  that  Gafitey  had  all  thes  thynges  said, 
Baymonnde  hertly  glade  reioyng  that  braide. 
That  Gaffray  gan  hire  voluntarily. 

Bom.  <if  Parfenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6055. 
At  last  died,  not  by  his  enemies  command,  but  volunta- 
rily in  his  olde  age.  Purclias,  Pilgrimage,  p.  322. 
And  the  faculty  of  voluntarily  bringing  back  a  wander- 
ing attention  over  and  over  again  is  the  very  root  of  judg- 
ment, character,  and  will. 

W.  James,  Prin.  of  PsychoL,  I.  424. 

voluntariness  (vol'un-ta-ri-nes),  n.    The  state 
of  being  voluntary,  or  endowed  with  the  power 
of  willing,  choosing,  or  determining ;  the  state 
or  character  of  being  produced  voluntarily. 
The  voluntariness  of  an  action. 

Bammond,  Works,  I.  234. 

VOluntarioust  (vol-un-ta'ri-us),  a.    [<  L.  voUin- 

fariiw,  voluntary:  see  voluntary.']     Voluntary; 

free. 

Men  of  voluntarious  wil  withsitte  that  heuens  gouemeth. 

Testament  q/  Love,  ii. 

voluntariouslyt  (vol-un-ta'ri-us-li),  adv.  Vol- 
untarily; willingly. 

Most  pleasantly  and  voluntariaudy  to  liear  the  yoke  of 
his  most  comfortable  commandments. 

Slrype,  Eccles.  Mem.,  Edw.  VL,  an.  1660. 

voluntary  (vol'un-ta-ri),  a.  and  m.  [<  ME. 
*voluntarie,  <  OP.  (arid  P.)  voUmtaire  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  voluntario,  <  L.  voluntarius,  willing,  of  free 
vnU,  <  volunta(t-)s,  will,  choice,  desire,  <  vo- 
lun(t-)s,  volen{t-)s,  ppr.  of  velle,  will :  see  volition, 
iciK.]    La.  1.  Proceeding  from  the  will ;  done 
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of  or  due  to  one's  own  accord  or  free  choice; 
unconstrained  by  external  interference,  force, 
or  influence ;  not  compelled,  prompted,  or  sug- 
gested by  another;  spontaneous;  of  one's  or 
its  own  accord;  free. 

The  third  sort  of  ignorance  is  the  worst ;  it  is  that  which 
is  vincible  and  voluntary. 

Jer,  Taylor,  Bule  of  Conscience,  IV.  1.  6. 

Voluntary  works  be  called  all  manner  of  offering  in  the 
church,  except  your  oSering  days  and  your  tithes. 

iMtimer,  Misc.  Sel. 
The  lottery  of  my  destiny 
Bars  me  the  right  of  voluntary  choosing. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iL  1. 16. 

The  true  Charity  of  Christians  is  a  free  and  voluntary 
thing,  not  what  men  are  forced  to  do  by  the  Laws. 

StSlingJleet,  Sermons,  II.  vli. 

I  have  made  myself  the  voluntary  slave  of  all. 

Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  v. 
Very  little  time  was  allowed  between  the  accusation, 
condemnation,  and  death  of  a  suspected  witch ;  and  if  a 
voluntary  confession  was  wanting,  they  never  failed  ex- 
torting a  farced  one  1^  tormenting  the  suspected  person. 
Clifford,  Int.  to  Ford's  Plays,  p.  xxiv. 

2.  Subject  to  or  controlled  by  the  will ;  regu- 
lated by  the  will :  as,  the  movement  of  a  limb  is 
voluntary,  the  action  of  the  heart  involuntary. 

We  always  explain  the  voluntary  action  of  all  men  ex- 
cept ourselves  on  the  principle  of  causation  by  character 
and  circumstances.   H.  Sidgroick,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  48. 

It  follows  from  this  that  voluntary  movements  must  be 
secondary,  not  primary  functions  of  our  organism. 

W.  James,  Prin.  of  PsyohoL,  II.  487. 

We  see  here  that  atrophy  begins  in  the  most  volujitary 
limb,  the  arm.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXV.  174. 

3.  Done  by  design  or  intention;  intentional; 
purposed;  not  accidental. 

Giving  myself  a  voluntary  wound. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  ii.  L  300. 
If  a  man  be  lopping  a  tree,  and  his  ax-head  fall  from  the 
helve,  .  .  .  and  kills  another  passing  by,  here  is  indeed 
manslaughter,  but  no  voluntary  murther. 

Perkins.    (Johnson.} 

4.  Endowed  with  the  power  of  willing,  or  act- 
ing of  one's  own  free  will  or  choice,  or  accord- 
ing to  one's  judgment. 

God  aid  not  work  as  a  necessary,  but  a  voluntary  agent, 
intending  beforehand,  and  decreeing  with  himself,  that 
which  did  outwardly  proceed  from  him. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  I.  ilL  2. 

5.  Of,  pertaining,  or  relating  to  voluntaryism, 
or  the  doctrines  of  the  voluntaries :  as,  the  vol- 
untary theory  or  controversy. — 6.  In  law:  (a) 
Proceeding  from  the  free  and  unconstrained 
will  of  the  person:  as,  a  voluntary  confession. 
(6)  Not  supported  by  a  substantial  pecuniary 
or  valuable  consideration.  See  voluntary  con- 
veyance, below — VoluntaiyafBdavit  or  oath,  (a) 
An  afQdavitor  oath  made  iu  a  case  in  which  the  law  has 
not  sanctioned  the  administration  of  an  oath  or  aflBr- 
mation.  (6)  An  affidavit  offered  spontaneously  or  made 
freely,  without  the  compulsion  of  subpcena  or  other  pro- 
cess.—Voluntary  agent.  See  os'ent.— Voluntary  ap- 
pearance, the  spontaneous  appearance  of  a  defendant 
for  the  purpose  of  resisting  an  action  or  other  proceed- 
ing without  having  been  served  with  process,  or  without 
requiring  the  plaintiff  to  rely  upon  service  of  process  to 
compel  appearance.— Voluntary  association.  See  asso- 
eiatwn — Voluntary  bankruptcy.  See  bankruptcy.— 
Voluntary  conveyance,  a  conveyance  made  without 
valuable  consideration ;  a  conveyance  in  the  nature  of 
a  gift.  The  importance  of  the  distinction  between  this 
and  a  conveyance  for  value  is  that  the  former  may  be 
voidable  by  creditors  In  some  cases  where  the  latter  may 
not.— Voluntary  escape.  See  escape,  3.— Voluntary 
grantee,  the  grantee  in  a  voluntary  conveyance. — Vol- 
untary jurisdiction,  a  jurisdiction  exercised  in  matters 
admittmg  of  no  opposition  or  question,  and  therefore 
cognizable  by  any  of  the  court  judges,  and  in  any  place 
and  on  any  lawful  day.— Voluntary  manslaughter. 
See  mansfauyAter,  2.— Voluntary  motion.  Seem««o». 
— Voluntaiy  muscle,  voliml^ixy  muscular  fiber, 

?■  5  '^  muscular  fiber  (except  that  of  the  heart), 
as  distinguished  from  smooth  pfie  muscular  fiber-  so 
called  as  being  under  the  control  of  the  wiU.  See  cut 
under  MMwcuJor.— Voluntary  partition,  a  partition  ac- 
complished by  mutual  agreement,  as  distinguished  from 
onehad  by  thejudgmentof  acourt.— Voluntary  school, 
in  England,  one  of  a  class  of  elementary  schools  supported 
by  voluntary  subscriptions,  many  of  them  in  part  main- 
tained and  regulated  by  religions  bodies.  The  number  of 
tnose  schools  has  been  greatly  reduced  since  1870,  when 
education  was  made  compulsory  by  the  Education  Act, 
i^J^I^  ''"i^^  ''*'■«  established.  In  1897  a  sum,  not 
to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  five  shillings  per  scholar  an- 
nually, was  granted  to  them  by  Parliament. 
In  building  cottages,  and  improving  voluntary  schools. 
Nineteenth  Century,  XXVI  738. 
Voluntary  waste,  waste  which  is  the  result  of  the  vol- 
untary act  of  the  tenant  of  property,  as  where,  without 
the  consent  of  the  proprietor,  he  outs  down  timber,  or 
?^  S-T",*  wall.=Syn.  Volummy,  Spontaneous,  Will- 
ing. Voluntary  supposes  volition,  and  therefore  Inten- 
tion, and  presumably  refiection.  Spmtaneous  views  the 
act  as  though  there  were  immediate  connection  between 
It  and  the  cause,  without  intervention  of  the  reason  and 
wmZ^l  «'»?*»'!«'««  applause  seems  to  start  of  itself. 
iruitng  bia  in  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible  a 
range  oi  meaning  up  to  desirous  or  anxious,  as  In  Mat  i. 
19,  XXVI.  41,  Luke  i.  29,  but  now  is  strictly  confined  to  the 
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negative  seoBe  of  consenting,  or  not  refusing  or  objecting, 
in  regard  to  the  wish  of  another. 

Some  of  the  pleasantest  recollections  of  my  childhood 
are  connected  with  the  vdutOary  study  of  an  ancient  Bible 
which  belonged  to  my  grandmother. 

HrnHy,  Critiques  and  Addresses,  p.  54. 
SponUmeom  Joys,  where  nature  has  its  play, 
The  soul  adopt^  and  owns  their  first-born  sway. 

OMMniOi,  Des.  Vil.,  L  25S. 

He  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  artful  propositions  of  Sf orza. 

Pretcott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  1. 

II.  M. ;  pi.  voluntaries  (-riz).  1.  One  who 
engages  in  any  affair  of  his  own  choice  or  free 
will;  a  volunteer. 

Sash,  inconsiderate,  flety  mlmttariei. 

With  ladies'  faces  and  fierce  dragons  spleens. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  li.  1.  67. 

Specifically —  2.  Hccles.,  in  Great  Britain,  one 
who  maintains  the  doctrine  of  the  mutual  in- 
dependence of  the  church  and  the  state,  and 
holds  that  the  church  should  be  supported  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  its  members  and 
should  be  left  entirely  free  to  regulate  its  af- 
fairs.— 3.  Any  work  or  performance  not  im- 
posed by  another. 

At  school  he  [Wordsworth]  wrote  some  task-verses  on 
subjects  imposed  by  the  master,  and  also  some  volunta- 
ries of  his  own,  equally  undistinguished  by  any  peculiar 
merit.  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  206. 

4.  In  church  music,  an  organ  prelude  to  a  ser- 
vice ;  sometimes,  by  extension,  an  interlude  or 
postlude;  also,  an  anthem  or  other  piece  of 
choir-music,  especially  at  the  opening  of  a  ser- 
vice. These  uses  of  the  word  seem  to  have  originated 
in  the  tact  that  such  musical  eicercises  are  not  rubrically 
prescribed. 

The  rich  may  indulge  in  superfluities.  The  Ionian  muse 
Is  somewhat  too  fond  of  playing  volmtta/ries. 

Landor,  Imag.  Conv.,  Virgilius  and  Horatius. 

My_  dear  Herr  Capellmeister,  they  say  you  play  the  most 
exquisite  voluntaries!    Now  do  play  us  one. 

Longfellow,  Hyperion,  iv.  4. 
At  voluntaryt,  voluntarily ;  by  an  effort  of  will. 

Cyrces  cnppes  were  too  strong  for  all  antidotes,  and 
womens  flatteries  too  forceable  to  resist  at  voluntarie. 

Oreene,  Never  Too  Late  (Works,  ed.  Dyce,  Int.,  p.  xii.). 

voluntaryt  (vol'un-ta-ri),  adv.  [<  voluntary,  a.] 
Voluntarily. 

Gold,  amber,  yvorie,  pedes,  owches,  rings. 
And  all  that  els  was  pretlous  and  deare. 
The  sea  unto  him  vtAuntajry  brings. 

Spemer,  F.  Q.,  HI.  iv.  28. 
I  serve  here  voluntary.  Shale.,  T.  and  C,  ii.  1. 103. 

voluntaryism  (vorxm-ta-ri-izm),  n.  [<  vohm- 
tary  +  -ism.]  Voluntary  principle  or  action; 
the  system  or  principle  of  supporting  anything 
by  voluntary  contribution  or  assistance;  es- 
pecially, the  principle  of  unrestricted  personal 
liberty  in  matters  of  religion — this  involving 
on  the  one  hand  the  obligation  of  church-mem- 
bers to  support  and  maintain  religious  ordi- 
nances, and  on  the  other  the  church's  entire 
freedom  from  state  patronage,  support,  and 
control. 

Esther. . .  waa  unable  at  present  to  give  her  mind  to  the 
original  functions  of  a  bishop,  or  the  comparative  merits 
of  Kndowments  and  V<iluramryism. 

George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xli. 
The  transatlantic  friend  of  Vane,  at  the  very  nick  of 
time,  was  the  central  champion  in  England  of  absolute 
v<^untaryism,  against  the  Independents  and  the  famous 
fifteen  propos^  for  a  State  Church  on  their  sort  of 
"  Christian  Fundamentals."  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVI.  641. 
In  education,  voluntaryism  has  been  most  prominent 
and  most  beneficent  from  early  times. 

Jour.  ofEdueaMon,  XVIII.  148. 

voluntaryist  (vol'un-ta-ri-ist),  n,  [<  voluntary 
+  -««*.]  One  who  believes  in  or  advocates  vol- 
untaryism, especially  in  religion.     [Rare.] 

We  commend  this  tribute  to  the  Church  of  England  to 
our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  as  proof  that 
an  American  and  a  Volunta/ryist  can  yet  do  full  justice  to 
that  ancient  and  historical  church. 

Neva  York  Evangelist,  Oct.  19, 1876. 

voluntative  (vol'un-ta-tiv),  a.  [<  L.  volun- 
ta(t-)s,  will,  +  -ive.']    Voluntary. 

The  simple  solution  seems  to  be  that  the  conditioning 
of  a  purpose  destroys  its  absolute  voluntative  power. 

Amer.  Jour.  PhUol.,  IV.  425. 

voluntet,  n.    See  voVunty. 

volunteer  (vol-im-ter'),  »•  and  a.  [<  F.  volun- 
taire,  now  volontaire  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  volunta^io,  < 
L.  voluntarms,  voluntary :  see  voluntary."]    I.  n. 

1.  A  person  who  enters  into  any  service  of  his 
own  free  wiU. 

He  has  had  Compassion  upon  Lovers,  and  generously 
engag'd  a  Volunteer  in  this  Action,  for  our  Service. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  v.  14. 

2.  A  person  who  enters  military  service  of 
his  own  free  will,  and  not  by  coastraint  or  com- 
pulsion ;  one  who  offers  to  serve,  and  generally 
receives  some  consideration  or  privileges  on 
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that  account;  in  the  United  States,  especially 
during  the  civil  war,  a  soldier  of  a  body  other 
than  the  regular  army,  but  practically  governed 
by  the  same  laws  when  in  service.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain the  government  provides  the  various  bodies  of  vol- 
unteers, or  citizen-soldiery,  with  competent  instructors, 
arms,  and  a  part  of  their  ammunition,  besides  allowing  to 
each  corps  certain  grants  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
efficient  members,  etc.  A  British  volunteer  can  resign  on 
giving  a  fortnight's  notice,  except  in  a  crisis  of  imminent 
danger  to  the  country.  In  the  united  States  the  army  of 
volunteers  comprises,  to  all  intents  and  purposes— (1) 
the  regular  unpaid  forces  of  State  militia  which,  when 
called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States,  receive 
pay  from  the  government,  and  are  subject  to  the  rules 
and  articles  of  war,  and  (2)  that  class  of  troops  which  may 
from  time  to  time  be  raised  by  Congress  on  occasions  of 
national  emergency.  Such  troops  are  properly  United 
States  troops,  and  the  method  of  officering  them  is  desig- 
nated by  Congress. 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  campaign,  the  inexperience  of 
the  Federal  volunteers  was  made  evident,  even  more  on 
the  march  than  on  the  battle-field. 

Comte  de  Paris,  Civil  War  in  America  (trans.),  I.  193. 

Volunteers  often  complain  that  they  are  not  taken  seri- 
ously enough.  .  .  .  Nor  must  they  ever  cease  complain- 
ing until  they  have  been  thoroughly  organized  for  what- 
ever their  duties  are  to  be,  and  until  those  duties  are  per- 
fectly clear  to  themselves  and  the  country  at  large. 

Fortnighay  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLHI.  615. 

3.  In  law,  one  who  claims  the  benefit  of  a  con- 
tract or  conveyance  although  no  consideration 
proceeded  from  him  nor  from  any  one  in  whose 
place  he  stands. — 4.  A  tree  which  grows  spon- 
taneously :  as,  that  pear-tree  in  my  garden  is  a 
volunteer.     [Southern  U.  S.] 

II.  a.  1.  Entering  into  military  service  by 
free  will  and  choice :  as,  a  volunteer  soldier. — 
2.  Composed  of  volunteers:  as,  a  volunteer 
corps. 

The  volunteer  artillery,  furnished  by  the  several  States, 
was  only  organized  into  batteries,  having  no  officer  above 
the  rank  of  captain. 

Comte  de  Paris,  Civil  War  in  America  (trans.),  I.  275. 

volunteer  (vol-un-ter'),?;.  [<.  volunteer,  n.]  I, 
trans.  To  offer,  contribute,  or  bestow  volimta- 
rily,  or  without  constraint  or  compulsion. 

The  chief  agents  who  had  already  volunteered  their  ser- 
vices against  him. 

Qifford,  Note  onB.  Jonson's  Poetaster,  iii.  1. 

Bit  by  bit,  the  full  and  true 
Particulars  of  the  tale  were  volunteered 
With  all  the  breathless  zeal  of  friendship. 

Browning,  King  and  Book,  I.  232. 

II.  intrans.  To  enter  into  any  service  of  one's 
free  will,  without  constraint  or  compulsion :  as, 
to  volunteer  for  a  campaign. 
Volunteerlyt  (vol-un-ter'li),  ad,v.    Voluntarily ; 
as  a  volunteer. 
VoVunteerly  to  ramble  with  lord  Loudon  Campbell, 
Brave  Hay  did  suffer  for  a'. 

Battle  of  Sheriff-Muir  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  168). 

voluntomotory  (voVun-to-mo'to-ri),  a.  [<  voU 
unt{a/ry)  +  motory.']  Having  or  pertaining  to 
motor  influence  or  effect  which  is  voluntary,  or 
subject  to  the  wiU :  with  Bemak  specifying  the 
somatopleural  division  of  the  body,  including 
the  muscular  system  of  ordinary  language,  as 
distinguished  from  the  splanchnopleural  or  in- 
voluntomotory  (which  see). 

The  volunto-motory,  corresponding  to  the  body-wall  or 
somatopleure.  Encyc.  Brit.,  Xm.  167. 

voluntyf,  n.  [<  ME.  volunte,  also  volente,  voul- 
ente,  <  OP.  volente,  volunte,  P.  volonte  =  Sp. 
voluntad  =  It.  voluntd,  will,  <  L.  volunta(t-)s, 
will,  desire:  see  voluntary.]  Will;  wish;  will 
and  pleasure. 

For  that  he 
May  not  f  ulfiUe  his  volunte. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  L  6276. 
For  of  free  choice  and  hertely  volente, 
She  hathe  to  God  avowed  chastity. 

Lydgate,  MS.  Ashmole  339,  f.  15.    {HaUiwell.) 
After  me  made  by  thy  will  and  udlente 
To  take  this  woman  of  the  f  ayry, 
This  here  diffamed  serpent  vnto  se. 

Rom.  of  Partmay  (^.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3473. 
"Sir,"  quod  thei,"  yef  it  be  not  thus,  doth  with  vs  youre 
wAewte."  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  29. 

And  the  seid  Tuddenham  and  Heydon  wold  after  theyr 
voulente  have  it  hald  yn  meen  of  the  maner  of  fietersete,. 
whyoh  sufficient  evidenses  that  ye  have  specityeth  no 
thyng  SCO.  Paston  Letters,  1. 173. 

voluperet,  «■  [ME.,  also  volupeer,  voleper.]  A 
cap  or  head-dress  worn  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury by  either  sex. 

The  tapes  of  hir  white  voluper 
Were  of  the  same  suyte  of  hir  coler. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  \.  66. 
voluptiet,  n.    See  volupty. 
voluptuary  (v6-lup'tu-a-ri),  a.  and  n.    [=  P. 
voluptuaire  =  It.  voluttuario,  <  L.  voluptuarkis, 
for  earlier  voluptarius,  of  or  pertaining  to  plea- 
sure, <. volupta{t-)s,  enjoymejit,  delight:  seevo- 
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J.]  I.  a.  X.  Pertaining  or  contributing  to 
luxury  and  sensual  pleasure;  promoting  sen- 
sual indulgence. 

The  arts  which  fiouiish  in  times  while  virtue  is  in 
growth  are  military,  and  while  virtue  is  in  state  are  lib- 
eral, and  while  virtue  is  in  declination  are  voluptuary. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii. 
The  works  of  the  voluptuary  arts  are  properly  attributed 
to  Vulcan,  the  God  of  Fire. 

Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  ii.,  ExpL 

2.  Given  to  sensual  indulgence;  voluptuous: 
as,  voluptuary  habits. 

II.  n. ;  pi.  voluptuaries  (-riz).  A  man  given 
up  to  luxury  or  the  gratification  of  the  appetite 
and  other  sensual  indulgences ;  a  sensualist. 

Does  not  the  voluptua/iy  understand,  in  all  the  liberties 
of  a  loose  and  lewd  conversation,  that  he  runs  the  risk  of 
body  and  soul  ?  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

The  parable  was  intended  against  the  voluptuaries  of  that 
time,  .  .  .  men  who,  notwithstanding  they  professed 
themselves  Jews,  lived  like  Heathens. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  xii. 

We  have  the  Voluptuary,  when  first  pleasant  feelings, 
and  secondly  the  pleasantness  of  pleasant  feelings,  are 
made  the  end  to  which  all  else  is  means,  and  the  abstrac- 
tion of  pleasure's  sake  is  pursued. 

F.  H.  Bradley,  Ethical  Studies,  p.  253,  note. 

voluptuatef  (vo-lup'tu-at),  v.  t.  [<  L.  volupM- 
(ou^  +  -ate^.] '  To  make  luxurious  or  delight- 

'Tis  watching  and  labour  that  voluptuates  repose  and 
sleep.  Feltham,  Resolves,  iL  44. 

voluptuosityt  (vo-lup-tii-os'i-ti),  n.  [<  voluptu- 
otis  +  -iiy.]    Voluptuousness. 

In  some  children  nature  is  more  prone  to  vice  than  to 
vertue,  and  in  the  tender  wittes  be  sparkes  of  voluptuosi- 
tie.  Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  i.  6. 

voluptuous  (vo-lup'tu-us),  a.  [<  ME.  voluptu- 
ous, <  OP.  *voiuptuo'us,  P.  voluptueux  =  Sp.  Pg. 
voluptuoso  —  It.  voluttuoso,  <  L.  voluptuosus,  full 
of  gratification,  delightful,  <  volupUi(t-)s,  plea- 
sure: see  volupty.]  1.  Pertaining  to,  proceed- 
ing from,  or  inclined  to  sensual  gratification: 
as,  volupttwus  tastes  or  habits. — 2.  Passed  or 
spent  in  luxury  or  sensuality. 

Soften'd  with  pleasure  and  voluptuous  lite. 

Hilton,  S.  A.,  1.  534. 

3.  Contributing  to  sensual  pleasure ;  exciting, 
or  tending  to  excite,  sensual  desires  and  indul- 
gence; sensual. 

He  that  is  temperate  fieeth  pleasures  voluptmms. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  iii.  20. 
Voluptuous  idleness.  Holland,  tr.  of  Fliny,  xix.  4. 

Ah,  Vice !  how  soft  are  thy  voluptuous  ways  I 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  i.  66. 
Barbara  Palmer,  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  was  there,  no 
longer  young,  but  still  retaining  some  traces  of  that  superb 
and  voluptuous  loveliness  which  twenty  years  before  over- 
came the  hearts  of  all  men.        Macaiuay,  Hist.  Eng.,  iv. 
The  face  voluptuous,  yet  pure ;  f  uneste,  but  innocent. 
J.  S.  Fanu,  Tenants  of  Mallory,  i. 
Low  voluptuous  music  winding. 

Tennyson,  Vision  of  Sin,  ii. 

4.  Given  to  the  enjoyments  of  luxury  and  plea- 
sure ;  indulging  in  sensual  gratifications. 

Thou  wilt  bring  me  soon 
.  .  .  where  I  shall  reign 
At  thy  right  hand  voluptuous,  as  beseems 
Thy  (^ughter  and  thy  darling,  without  end. 

MUUm,  P.  L.,  ii.  869. 
Jolly  and  voluptuous  livers. 

fp-  Atterbury,  Sermons,  IV.  iv. 
=  Syil.  Carnal,  Sensuous,  etc.    See  sensual. 
voluptuously  (vo-lup'tu-us-li),  adu.    In  a  vo- 
luptuous manner ;  witlT  iree  indulgence  in  sen- 
sual pleasures:  luxuriously;  sensually:  as,  to 
live  voluptuously. 
Voluptuously  surfeit  out  of  action.    Shak.,  Cor.,  1. 3. 27. 
voluptuousness   (vo-lup'tu-us-nes),   n.      The 
state  or  character  of  being  voluptuous,  or  ad- 
dicted to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  sensual 
gratification;  luxuriousness. 

But  there 's  no  bottom,  none, 
In  my  voluptuousness;  your  wives,  your  daughters, 
Your  matrons,  and  your  maids  could  not  fiU  up. 
The  cistern  of  my  lust.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  Iv.  3.  61. 

The  voluptuousness  of  holding  a  human  being  in  his  [the 
slave-owner's]  absolute  control. 

Emerson,  West  Indian  Emancipation. 

To  the  north-east^  in  places,  the  backs  and  sides  of  the 
mountains  have  a  green,  pastoral  voluptuousness,  so  smooth 
and  full  are  they  with  thick  turf. 

The  Century,  XXIV.  421. 

voluptyt,  TO.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  voluptie;  < 
OP.  voiupte,  F.  volupte  =  Pr.  voluptat  =  It.  vo- 
luptA,  volutta,  <  L.  volvipta{t-)s,  enjoyment,  de- 
light.] Voluptuousness.  Sir  T.  Elyot,  The 
Governour,  iii.  20. 

Voluspa  (vol-us-pa'),  n.  [<  Icel.  Voluspa,  the 
song  of  the  sibyl,  <  volu,  gen.  of  volva,  also  volfa 
(pi.  volur),  a  pi'ophetess,  sibyl,  wise  woman,  + 
spa,  prophesy,  also  pry,  look,  >  Sc.  spae:  see 
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spae,  and  cf .  spaetoife.  ]  1 .  The  name  (literally, 
•the  Prapheoy  of  the  Sibyl')  of  a  poem  of  the 
Elder  Edda.— 2.  [I.  c]  EiToneously,  a  Scandi- 
navian prophetess  or  sibyl. 

Here  seated,  the  voluspa  or  sibyl  was  to  listen  to  the 
rhymioal  inquiries  which  should  be  made  to  her,  and  to 
return  an  extemporaneous  answer.  Scott,  Pirate,  xxi. 

Voluta  (vo-lu'ta),  n.  [NL.  (LinnsBus,  1758),  < 
li.voluta,a,Bpirsi,\okne:  see  volute.']  1.  The 
typical  genus  of  VTAuUdee, 
used  with  various  restric- 
tions, now  containing  ovip- 
arous volutes  with  a  short 
spire,  large  aperture,  and 
long  fii'st  oolumellar  fold,  as 
V.  imperialis.  See  volute,  2, 
and  VoluUdx  (with  cuts). — 
2.  In  arch.,  same  as  volute. 
Mvelyn,  Architects  and  Ar- 
chitecture. 

Volutacea  (vol-ii-ta'se-a), 
n.  pi.  [NL.,  <■  Valuta  "+ 
-acea.'  A  group  of  gastro- 
pods; the  volutes.  See  Fo- 
lutidie. 

volutationt  (vol-u-ta'shgn),  n.  [<  L.  voluta- 
Uo(n-),  a  rolling  about,  a  wallowing,  <  voluta/re, 
freq.  of  volvere,  roll :  see  volute.]  1.  A  wallow- 
ing ;  a  rolling,  as  of  the  body  on  the  earth. — 2. 
Acompound  circular  motion  consisting  of  a  rota- 
tion of  a  body  about  an  axis  through  its  center 
combinedwith  a  revolution  about  a  distantaxis. 
In  the  sea,  when  the  storm  is  over,  there  remains  still 
an  inward  working  and  volutatian. 

Bp.  heyruHdt,  The  Passions,  xxL 

volute  (vo-luf ),  n.  and  a.  [<  P.  volute  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  voluta,  <  L.  voluta,  a  spiral  scroll,  a  volute,  < 
volvere,  pp.  volutus,  turn  round  or  about,  roll, 
=  E.  wallow^.]  i.  n.  1.  Ip  arch.,  a  syiraj. 
scroll  forming  an  essential  part  of  the  Ionic, 


Imperial  Volute  ( Valuta 
itnferiatis). 


Volutes.— I.  Greek  Ionic :  Temple  of  Artemis,  Ephesus.    2.  Com- 
posite (Roman) :  Baths  of  Caracalla,  Rome. 

Corinthian,  and  Composite  capitals,  of  which  it 
is  a  characteristic  ornament.  The  number  of  vo- 
lutes in  the  Greek  Ionic  capital  is  four,  two  each  on  op- 
posite faces.  In  the  Corinthian  and  Composite  orders 
they  are  more  numerous,  in  the  former  order  being  six- 
teen in  number.  See  hdix,  2  (with  cut),  and  cuts  under 
Aeardhug,  Corintlmm,  Ionic,  and  compome.  Also  voliUa. 
2.  In  conch. :  (a)  A  member  of  the  Volutidse. 
The  volutes  are  chiefly  tropical  shells,  especially  of  Indo- 
Paciflc  waters,  some  of  them  of  great  rarity  and  beauty, 
and  highly  prized  by  collectors, 
as  V.  imperialis,  the  imperii 
volute,  which  shows  beautiful 
sculpture  and  tracery,  and  has 
a  circlet  of  spines  like  a  diadem 
crowning  the  very  large  body- 
whorl  (see  cut  under  Voluta). 
The  peacock-tail  volute,  Valuta 
(or  Scaphella)  juTumia,  of  auite 
another  form,  is  white  with  or- 
ange spots,  and  was  long  con- 
sidered one  of  the  rarest  of 
shells,  bringing  a  very  high 
price.  Many  of  the  volutes  be- 
ing well  known,  they  take  more 
distinctive  names.  Such  is  the 
West  Indian  music-shell,  Vo- 
luta musica,  so  called  because 
the  markings  resemble  written 
music.  This  species,  unlike 
most  volutes,  is  operculate,  and 
is  placed  by  some  authors  in 
another  genus,  Vdutolyria  or 
Musica.  Some  volutes  are 
known  aBbat.s?teUs,  as  V.  vesper- 
tilio  ;  others  as  yets  or  boat-aluUs  and  vielonshells(,aee  cuts 
under  Cymbium  ajiA  Jfeto);  and  some  forms,  as  Cymbiwm, 
are  oviparous.  See  also  cut  under  VoluUdie.  (6)  A 
volution  or  whorl  of  a  spiral  shell — Canal  of  a 
volute,  a  channel  inclosed  by  a  list  or  fillet,  in  the  face 
of  the  circumvolutions  of  the  Ionic  capitaL— False  vo- 
lutes, the  TurbineUidie.  P.  P.  CarpemUr. 
II.  a.  In  hot.,  rolled  up  in  any  direction, 
volute-compass  (vo-lut'kum'pas),  n.  A  form 
of  compass  used,  in' drafting,  to  trace  a  spiral  by 
means  of  the  gradual  mechanical  expansion  of 
the  legs. 

VOluted  (vo-lu'ted),  a.  [<  voluU  +  -e(?2.]  Hav- 
ing a  coil,  whorl,  or  volute,  as  a  shell.  _ 
VOnite-spring  (vo-lut'spring),  n.  A  spring  con- 
sisting of  a  flat  bar  or  ribbon,  usually  of  steel. 
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coiled  in  a  helix  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  vo- 
lute. It  is  commonly  made  in  a  conical  form,  so  that 
the  spring  can  be  compressed  in  the  direction  of  the  axis 
about  which  it  is  coiled. 

volute-wheel  (vo-lut'hwel),  n.  1.  A  water- 
wheel  with  a  volute-shaped  casing  about  it  to 
guide  the  water  to  its  vanes  and  buckets. — 2. 
A  volute-shaped  shell,  that  in  revolving  pre- 
sents its  open  mouth  to  the  air,  which  is  thus 
gathered  into  the  tube  and  discharged  throv^h 
the  hollow  axis.  It  is  a  common  and  effective 
form  of  blower.    E.  H.  Knight. 

Volutidse  (vo-lii'ti-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Voluta  + 
-idee.]  A  family  of  rachiglossate.  gastropods, 
typified  by  the  genus  Voluta; 
the  volutes.  They  have  alarge  un- 
divided foot,  widely  separate  tenta- 
cles, eyes  external  to  the  tentacles, 
and  a  single  (or  triple)  row  of  radular 
teeth,  each  median  tooth  generally 
having  a  triturcate  or  simple  apex. 
The  operculum  is  generally  absent; 
when  present,  as  in  Volvlolyria,  it 
is  corneous  and  unguiculate,  with 
apical  nucleus  in  the  adult.  The 
animals  are  retractile  in  a  shell  gen- 
erally of  a  more  or  less  obconic 
shape,  with  a  plicated  columella. 
They  are  mostly  ovoviviparous,  but 
in  the  genus  Voluta  eggs  are  laid  in 
a  very  large  thin  homy  capsule.  The 
species  are  numerous,  especially  in 
tropical  seas,  and  many  have  shells  of 
remarkable  beauty,  highly  esteemed 
by  conchologists.  See  Voluta  (with 
cut)  and  volxite,  2  (a)  (with  cut,  and 
other  cuts  there  cited). 

volution  (vo-lu'shon),  n.    [< 
L.  volvere,  pp.  volutus,  roll: 
see  volute.]    1.  A  rolling  or  winding ;  a  twist; 
especially,  a  spiral  turn ;  a  convolution. 
The  foaming  base  an  angry  whirlwind  sweeps 
Where  curling  billows  rouse  the  fearful  deeps.  .  .  . 
The  swift  volution  and  the  enormous  train 
Let  sages  versed  in  nature's  lore  explain. 

Falconer,  Shipwreck,  it  43. 

2.  In  conch. :  (a)  A  whorl;  one  turn  of  a  spiral 
shell.  (&)  A  set  of  whorls ;  the  spire  of  a  shell ; 
the  spiral  turning  or  twisting  of  a  shell.  See 
cuts  under  spire^,  n.,  and  umivalve. — 3.  In  anat., 
a  convolution  or  gyration ;  a  gyrus : 
as,  the  voluUons  of  the  brain. 

volutite  (vol'u-tit),  n.  [<  volute  + 
-ite^.]  A  fossil  volute,  or  a  similar 
shell,  as  a  species  of  FoJuoria (which 
see). 

volutoid  (vol'u-toid),  a.  and  n.  [< 
volute  +  -oid.]  I.  o.  Resembling 
a  volute ;  of  or  relating  to  the  Volu- 


Volufa  or  Atnoria 
undulata,  of  Austra- 
lia, one  of  the  Valuii- 
dae.  crawling  with  ex- 
tended foot  and  ten- 
tacles. 


A  Volute,  the  Music-shell 
{Voluta  or  Volutolyria  mil 

sica). 


II.  n.  A  volute.  ,  a,   voiuHte 

VOlva  (vol'va),  n.;  pi.  volvm  (-ve).  J^2r' 
[NL.,  <  L.  volva,  vulva,  a  wrapper, 
covering,  <  volvere,  roll :  see  vomte.  Cf .  vulva.] 
In  Sot,  a  wrapper  or  external  covering  of  some 
sort;  specifically,  in  Hymenomycetes,  same  as 
vehim  universale.  Compare  exoperidium.  See 
velum,  2,  and  out  under  Fungi. 

Volvaria  (vol-va'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Lamarck, 
1801),  <  L.  volva,  a  wrapper,  cover:  see  volva, 
vulva.]  A  genus  of  tectibranchiate  gastropods, 
of  the  family  ActeeonidsB,  represented  by  extinct 
Tertiary  shells,  as  V.  bulloides:  formerly  in- 
eluding  certain  smooth  shells  of  the  family 
Marginellidse.    See  cut  under  volutite. 

volvate  (vol'vat),  a.  [<  volva  +  -ate^.]  In  hot., 
producing,  furnished  with,  or  characteristic  of 
a  volva. 

velvet  (volv),  V.  t.  [<  L.  volvere,  turn,  roll 
round  or  about,  roU.  Prom  the  same  L.  verb 
are  ult.  E.  convolve,  devohe,  evolve,  itwoloe,  re- 
volve, etc.,  volute,  volt\  vault\  vaults,  etc.]  To 
turnover;  revolve,  especially  in  the  mind;  con- 
sider; think  over. 

I  valued,  tourned,  and  redde  many  volumes  and  bokes, 
conteyning  famouse  histories. 

Bemers,  tr.  of  Froissait's  Chron.,  Pref. 
I  have  been  volving  and  revolving  in  my  fancy  some 
time,  but  to  no  purpose,  by  what  clean  device  or  facete 
contrivance  I  might .  .  .  modulate  them. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  V.  109.    (,Dames.) 

volvelle  (vol-vel'),  »•  [P-]  A  small  and  gener- 
ally circular  movable  plate  affixed  to  an  engrav- 
ing containing  a  dial  or  lottery,  and  made  to 
carry  the  index-hand  or  pointer;  any  movable 
engraving  superimposed  on  another  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  variations.  N.  and  Q.,  6th 
ser.,  XI.  217. 

volvocinaceous  (voFvo-si-na'shius),  o.  [As 
Volvomn-ese  +  -aceous.]'  Belonging  to  or  char- 
acterizing the  VolvocmesB. 

A  peculiar  condition  of  the  Volvacinaceotis  Alga  (Ste- 
phanosphtera  pluvialia.  etc.). 

H.  C.  Wood,  f^esh.  Water  Algse,  p.  238. 
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Volvocineae  (vol-v6-sin'e-e),  «.  i^l.  [NL.,  < 
NL.  Volvox  (-0C-)  +  -inesB.]  An  order  of  fresh- 
water alg8B,  of  the  class  Coenobieie,  typified  by 
the  genus  Volvox. 

volvocinian  (vol-vo-sin'i-an),  a.  [As  Volvo- 
cin-eae  +  -tore.]  Kesembling  a  volvox,  as  an 
infusorian;  volvocinaceous. 

I  have  cited  the  two  valeoeinian  genera  Fandorina  and 
Volvox  as  examples  of  the  differentiation  of  homoplastids 
into  the  lowest  heteroplastids.  NMrne,  Xll.  3ia 

Volvox  (vol'voks),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus,  1758), 
<  L.  voVoere,  roll,  turn  about:  see  volme.]  \.  A 
small  genus  of  fresh-water  algse,  of  the  order 
Volvoemese  and  class  Ccenobiese.  it  has  a  spherical 
ccenobium  of  a  pale-green  color,  which  is  constantly  ro- 
tating and  changing  place,  looking  like  a  hollow  globe, 
composed'of  numeions  cells  (sometimes  as  many  aa  twelve 
thousandl'arranged  on  the  periphery  at  regular  distances, 
and  connected  by  the  matrical  gelatin.  It  is  furnished  with 
a  red  lateral  spot,  contractile  vacuoles,  and  two  long-ex- 
serted  cilia,  ftopagation  is  both  sexual  and  non-sexnaL 
V.  gloiator,  the  best-known  species,  is  not  uncommon  in 
clear  pools,  ponds,  etc.  It  was  long  regarded  as  an  infu 
sorial  animalcule. 

2.  {I-  "•]  -^  member  of  the  above  genus:  as, 
the  globate  volvox. 

volvulus  (vol'vu-lus),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  volvere, 
turn,  roll;  see  v'olve.]  Occlusion  of  the  intes- 
tine, caused  by  a  sharp  bend  or  twist  of  the 
tube. 

VOlyer(vol'y6r),  m.    The  lurcher.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

vomet,  "•     [<  ME.  vmnen,  <  OP.  vomir,  <  L.  vo- 
inere,  vomit:  see  vondt.]    To  vomit. 
He  shal  hurtle  the  bond  of  Hoab  in  his  vomyng. 

Wydif,  Jer.  xlviii.  iH. 

vomet,  «.     [ME.,  <  vome,  v.]    Vomit. 

Alle  forsothe  boordis  ben  fulflld  with  the  vome  and 
fllthis.  Wydif,  Isa.  xxviil  8. 

vomela,  vormela,  n.  The  Sarmatian  polecat, 
Putorius  sarmaiicus.    See  sarinaOer. 

vomer  (v6'm6r),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  vomer,  a  plow- 
share.] 1.  In  0ool.  and  anat.,  a  bone  of  the 
skull  of  most  vertebrates;  a  membrane-bone 
or  splint-bone  developed  in  the  median  line  of 
the  skull,  beneath  the  basicranial  axis,  primi- 
tively consisting  of  paired  halves,  which  some- 
times remain  separate,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
middle  line,  its  special  shapes  and  connections  are 
extremely  variable  in  the  vertebrate  series ;  in  general,  it 
is  situated  below  or  in  advance  of  the  basisphenoid,  below 
or  behind  the  mesethmoid,  and  between  the  maxillary, 
palatine,  or  pterygoid  bones  of  opposite  sides,  serving 
thus  aa  a  septum  between  right  and  left  nasal  or  naso- 
palatine passages.  In  man  the  vomer  is  plowshare- 
shaped,  articulating  with  the  sphenoid  behind,  the  meseth- 
moid  above,  the  palatal  plates  of  the  maxillary  and  pala- 
tal bones  below,  and  the  triangular  median  cartilage  of  the 
nose  in  front ;  it  thus  forms  much  of  the  nasal  septum, 
or  partition  between  right  and  left  nasal  cavities,  its  pos- 
terior free  border  definitely  separating  the  posterior  nares. 
In  birds  its  extremely  variable  shapes  and  connections 
furnish  valuable  zoological  characters.  (See  seg&tu^na- 
thouB,  and  cuts  under  desmognathous,  dromseognatnous, 
soMrognathous,  and  echizognathous.)  The  vomer  is  by  Owen 
regarded  as  the  centrum  of  the  fourth  or  rhinencephalic  -. 


Section  of  Skull  of  Elephant,  greatly  reduced,  showing  Hfg.  meseth- 
moid ;  Vo,  vomer  J  an,  pn,  anterior  and  posterior  nares. 

cranial  vertebra— a  view  now  entertained  by  few,  it  being 
generally  regarded  as  a  mere  splint-bone.  It  is  wanting 
in  many  vertebrates.  The  so-called  vomer  of  fishes  and  ba- 
trachians  is  not  homologically  the  bone  of  that  name  in 
higher  vertebrates,  but  is  identified  by  some  with  the  para- 
sphenoid  (which  see,  with  out) ;  while  others  name  the 
ichthyic  vomer  the  anieal  bone.  It  often  bears  teeth.  See 
cuts  under  C?td<mida,  craniofaeitU,  Cydodus,  OaUlnai, 
Lepidasiren,  Ophidia,  parasphmaid,  PhyseUr,  PyOumida, 
Bana,  teleost,  and  Thinoccridx. 

The  bones  in  Fish  and  Amphibians  usually  denominated 
vomers  must  part  with  their  cUims  to  that  title  and  yield 
it  to  the  so-called  paraaphenoid. 

SuUon,  Proc.  ZoSL  Soc.  Lond.,  1884,  p.  670. 
2.  In  ornith.,  the  pygostyle  or  rump-post;  the 
large,  peculiarly  shaped  terminal  bone  of  the 
tail  of  most  birds,  consisting  of  several  anky- 
losed  vertebrsB.  See  cut  imder  pygostyle.— 
Wings  of  the  vomer.    Seeaimvomeris.xmaetala. 

vomerine  (yo'mer-in),  a.     [<  vomer  +  4neK] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  vomer. 

vomic  (vom'ik),  a.     [<  L.  vomicus,  ulcerous,  < 
vomica,  a  sore,  boil,  abscess,  <  vomere,  vomit, 
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discharge:   see  vomif]     Purulent;   ulcerous. 
[Bare.] 

vomica  (vom'i-ka),  n. ;  pi.  vomiceB  (-se).  [NL., 
fern,  of  Jj.  vomicvs,  ulcerous:  see  vomic.'}  In 
med.,  a,  cavity  in  the  lung,  resulting  from  a  path- 
ological process,  and  containing  pus. 

TOmicene  (vom'i-sen),  n.  [<  vomica  in  mia 
vomica  +  -ene."]    In  chem.,  same  as  hrucine. 

TOmic-nut  (vom'ik-nut),  n.  [An  E.  rendering 
of  NL.  nux  vomica:  see  nux  vomica.']  Same  as 
vomit-nut. 

TOmit  (vom'it),  v.  [<  L.  vomitus,  pp.  of  vomere 
(>  It.  vomire  =  F.  vomir:  see  vome),  vomit,  dis- 
charge, =  Gr.  e/ielv  =  Skt.  ■/  vam,  vomit.  Cf. 
emetic]  I.  trans.  1,  To  throw  up  or  eject 
from  the  stomach ;  discharge  from  the  stomach 
through  the  mouth ;  often  followed  by  forth, 
up,  or  out. 
Tbe  morsel  which  thou  hast  eaten  shalt  thou  vomit  up. 

ProT.  xxlil.  8. 

2.    To  eject  with  violence  from  any  hollow 
place;  belch  forth;  emit. 

During  the  night  the  volcano  .  .  .  vomtfadupTast  quan- 
tities of  fire  and  smoke.  Cook,  Second  Voyage,  iii.  5. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  eject  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  by  the  mouth;  puke;  spew. —  2.  To 
be  emitted;  come  out  with  force  or  violence. 
•yomit  (vom'it),  n.  [z=  Sp.  v&mito  =  Pg.  It. 
vomitOy  <  L.  vomitus,  a  throwing  up,  vomiting, 
vomit,  <  vomere,  pp.  vormtum,  vomit:  see  vomit, 
D.]  1.  That  which  is  vomited;  specifically, 
matter  ejected  from  the  stomach  in  the  act  of 
vomiting;  an  attack  of  vomiting. 

So,  BO,  thou  common  dog,  didst  thou  disgorge,  .  .  . 
And  now  thou  wouldst  eat  thy  dqad  vomU  up. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  i.  3.  89. 

S.  That  which  excites  the  stomach  to  discharge 
its  contents ;  an  emetic. 

Whether  a  vomU  may  be  safely  given  must  be  judged 
by  the  circumstances,  Arlmthnot. 

Black  TOmit,  a  blackish  substance,  consisting  chiefly  of 
disorganized  blood,  vomited  in  certain  cases  of  yellow  fe- 
ver ;  also,  the  disease  yellow  fever, 
"vomiting  (vom'i-ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  vomit, 
J).]  1.  The  ejection  of  matter  from  the  stom- 
ach through  the  mouth,  it  is  effected  mainly  by 
a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and 
diaphragm,  occurring  at  the  same  time  with  dilatation  of 
the  cardiac  orifice,  assisted  also  by  contraction  of  the 
muscular  coats  of  the  stomach  itself. 
Z.  That  which  is  vomited ;  vomit. 

Hold  the  chalice  to  beastly  vomitiTtga. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Bule  of  Conscience,  IV.  i.  2, 

Fecal  or  stercoraceouB  vomiting,  ejectlonbythemouth 
of  fecal  matter  which  has  been  regurgitated  into  the  stom- 
ach from  the  intestine ;  copremesis. 
■vomitingly  (vom'i-ting-U),  adv.    As  in  vomit- 
ing; like  vomit. 

Take  occasion,  pulling  out  your  gloves,  to  have  some 
epigram,  or  satire,  or  sonnet  fastened  in  one  of  them,  that 
may,  as  it  were  vofmitingly  to  you,  offer  itself  to  the  gentle- 
men. Dekker,  Gull's  Hornbook,  p.  116. 

vomition  (vo-mish'on),  n.  [=  It.  vomdeione,  < 
L.  vomiUo(n-),  a  vomiting,  <  vomere,  vomit: 
see  vomit.']  The  act  or  power  of  vomiting. 
[Rare.] 

How  many  have  saved  their  lives  by  spewing  up  their 
debauch !  whereas,  if  the  stomach  had  wanted  the  faculty 
of  vomition,  they  had  inevitably  died. 

Jf.  drew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

vomitive  (vom'i-tiv),  a.  [<  F.  vomitif  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  vomiUvo;  as  vomit  +  -we.]  Causing  the 
ejection  of  matter  from  the  stomach;  emetic. 

It  will  become  him  also  to  know  not  only  the  in^n^edi- 
ents  but  doses  of  certain  cathartic  or  purging,  emetic  or 
vomitive  medicines,  specific  or  choleric,  melancholic  or 
phlegmatic  constitutions,  phlebotomy  being  only  neces- 
sary for  those  who  abound  in  blood. 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbmy,  Life  (ed.  Howells),  p.  44. 

vomit-nut  (vom'it-nut),  n.  The  seeds  of  the 
nux  vomica  tree,  StryohnosNitx-vomica;  quaker- 
buttons  or  poison-nut.  See  nux  vomica.  Also 
vomie-jmit. 

vomito  (vom'i-to),  n.  [Sp.  vdmito  =  E.  vomit.] 
The  yellow  fever,  in  its  worst  form,  in  which  it 
is  usually  attended  with  the  black  vomit. 

The  low,  marshy  regions  are  to  be  avoided  ...  on  ac- 
count of  the  vomUo—the  scourge  of  those  regions. 

i.  HamUton,  Mexican  Handbook,  p.  18. 

vomitory  (vom'i-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  vomi- 
toire  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  vomitorio,  <  L.  vomitorius, 
vomiting  (neut.  pi.  vomitoria,  the  passages  in  an 
amphitheater),  <  vomere,  vomit,  discharge :  see 
vomit.]  I.  a.  Procuring  vomiting;  causing 
ejectionfrom  the  stomach;  emetic;  vomitive. 
11.  ».;  pi'  vomitories  (-riz).  1.  An  emetic. — 
2.  In  arch.,  an  opening  or  passage,  usually  one 
of  a  regularly  disposed  series,  in  an  ancient 
Boman  theater  or  amphitheater,  which  gave  di- 
426* 
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Amphitheater  at  Verona,  showingf  Vomitories. 

The  lai^e  archway  is  one  of  the  main  entrances  to  the  arena ;  the 

smaller  one  to  the  right  of  the  first  is  an  opening  of  the  lirst  vaulted 

passage  beneath  the  seats  of  the  auditorium  ;  the  square  openings  are 

vomitories. 

reet  ingress  or  egress  to  the  people  in  some  part 
of  the  auditorium. 

vomiturition  (vom"i-tu-rish'on),  n.  [<  L.  as 
if  *vorm1mrire,  desire  to  vomit,  desiderative  of 
comere,  vomit:  see  vomit.]  1.  Ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  vomit;  retching. — 2.  The  vomiting 
of  but  little  matter,  or  vomiting  with  little  ef- 
fort. 

vomitus  (vom'i-tus),  n.  [L.,  prop.  pp.  of  vo- 
mere, vomit:  see  vomit.]  Vomiting;  vomited 
matter — Vomitus  niger,  black  vomit ;  yellow  fever. 

vondsirat,  n.    Same  as  vansire.  Flacourt,  1661. 

Von  Graefe's  operation  for  cataract.  See 
meraUon. 

Von  Patera  process.    See  process. 

voodoo  (v6-d6'),  ».  and  a.  [Also  voudou;  <  Cre- 
ole P.  vaudoux,  a  negro  sorcerer,  prob.  orig. 
a  dial,  form  of  F.  Vaudois,  a  Waldensian  (the 
Waldenses,  as  heretics,  being  accused  of  sor- 
cery): see  Waldenses.  Cf.  hoodoo.]  I,  n.  1. 
A  common  name  among  Creoles  and  in  many 
of  the  southern  United  States  for  any  prae- 
tieer  of  malicious,  defensive,  amatory,  healing, 
or  soothsaying  enchantments,  charms,  witch- 
crafts, or  secret  rites,  especially  when  they  are 
tinctured  with  African  superstitions  and  cus- 
toms; especially,  one  who  makes  such  practices 
a  business. 

The  unprotected  little  widow  should  have  had  a  very 
serious  errand  to  bring  her  to  the  voudou'e  house. 

6.  W.  Cdble,  Grandissimes,  p.  90. 
.  Every  one  has  read  of  the  noisy  antics  employed  by  the 
medicine-men  among  the  Indians,  and  by  the  fetich-doc- 
tors and  voodoos  among  the  negroes,  for  driving  diseases 
out  of  their  patients.  Pop.  8(A.  Mo.,  XXXIV.  803. 

2.  The  same  title  transferred  by  voodoos  to  a 
personal  evil  spirit  supreme  among  evil  powers. 

But  for  the  small  leaven  of  more  Intelligent  whites,  the 

black  people  would  scon  be  victims  of  voujioo.    Indeed,  it 

is  hard  to  find  a  rural  community  in  the  South  where  that 

dreadful  bugbear  is  not  more  or  less  believed  in  and  feared. 

Pirf.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVI.  44. 

3.  pi.  The  praotioers  of  voodoo  rites  as  a  col- 
lective body. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  associated  with  the 
superstitions  and  peculiar  practices  of  the  voo- 
doos: as,  a  voodoo  dance  (a  violent  indecent 
dance  belonging  to  the  secret  nocturnal  cere- 
monies of  the  voodoos) ;  a  voodoo  doctor,  or  voo- 
doo priest  (the  terms  most  commonly  used  in 
Creole  countries  for  any  professional  voodoo) ; 
voodoo  king  or  queen  (the  person  who,  by  a  cer- 
tain vague  election  and  tenure,  holds  for  life  a 
local  preeminence  and  some  slight  authority 
over  all  voodoos  of  the  surrounding  country). 
voodoo  (v6-do'))  i>-  *•  [Also  voudou;  <  voodoo, 
n.  Cf.  hoodoo,  v.]  To  affect  by  voodoo  conju- 
ration or  charms. 

What  was  the  matter  with  her  head,  anyhow?  She 
must  be  voudaued.  yew  Princeton  Rev.,  1. 106. 

The  negroes  [of  Louisiana]  took  a  dislike  to  the  over- 
seer, and  sent  to  the  cif?  for  a  conjuror  to  come  down  and 
voodoo  him.  The  conjuror  undertook  to  rid  them  of  the 
overseer  for  $30,  but  finally  came  down  in  his  demand  to 
$2.60.  The  CerOury,  XXXV.  112. 

VOOdooism  (v8-d8'izm),  n.  [Also  voudouism;  < 
voodoo  +  -ism.]  The  voodoo  superstitions  and 
practices.     In  the  main  these  are  only  such  fantastical 
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beliefs  and  impotent  secret  libations,  burnings,  etc.,  as 
are  everywhere  the  recourse  of  base  and  puerile  condi- 
tions of  mind.  There  seems  to  be  little  in  voodooism  to 
justify  the  term  "worship  " ;  and  still  less  does  it  seem  to 
contain  an^  group  of  beliefs,  myths,  or  pious  observances 
that  make  it  in  any  sense  a  separate  rel^ion. 

VOOga-hole  (v6'_ga-h61),  «.    Same  as  vug. 

voracious  (vp-ra'shus),  a.  [=  P.  vorace  =  Sp. 
Pg.  yorag  =  It.  vorace,  <  L.  vorax  {vorac-),  swal- 
lowing greedily,  ravenous,  <  vorare,  swallow, 
devour;  cf.  Gr.  i/j8op  in  ^opd,  food,  Ppuirn,  food 
(see  broma),  (ScPpiiaKetv,  eat,  Skt.  '!/  gar,  swal- 
low. Cf.  vorant,  devour.]  1.  Greedy  in  eat- 
ing; eatiiig  food  in  large  quantities;  marked 
by  voracity;  ravenous:  as,  a  voracious  vn&n. 

I  have  seen  of  the  king  carrion  crows.  .  .  .  They  are 
very  voracious,  and  will  despatch  a  carcass  in  a  trice. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  an.  1676. 
They  are  men  of  a  tjoracious  appetite,  but  no  taste. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  452. 

2.  Rapacious. 

I  would  have  removed  this  defect,  and  formed  no  vora- 
cious or  destructive  animals,  which  only  prey  on  the  other 
parts  of  the  creation.  Goldsmith,  Asem. 

Confess  to  me,  as  the  first  proof  of  It  [confidence],  didst 
thou  never  shrink  back  from  so  voracious  and  intractable 
a  monster  as  that  accursed  snake! 

Landor,  Imag.  Oonv.,  Alexander  and  the  Priest  of 

[Hammon. 

3.  Ready  to  swallow  up:  as,  a  voracious  gulf 
or  whirlpool. =Syn.  1.  Bavenous,  etc.    See  rapacious. 

voraciously  (vo-ra'shus-li),  adv.  In  a  vora- 
cious manner;  with  greedy  appetite;  ravenous- 
ly; rapaciously. 

voraciousness  (vo-ra'shus-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  character  of  being  voracious ;  greediness  of 
appetite;  ravenousness ;  voracity. 

This  necessarily  puts  the  good  man  upon  making  great 
ravages  on  all  the  dishes  .  .  .  near  him,  and  distinguish- 
ing himself  by  a  voraciousness  of  appetite,  as  knowing  that 
his  time  is  short.  Addison,  Tatler,  No.  256. 

voracity  (vo-ras'i-ti),  n.    [<  F.  voracitS  =  Sp. 
vordddad  ="  Pg.  i'oracidade  =  It.  voracitd,,  <  L. 
voracita{t-)s,  ravenousness,  <  vorax  (vorac-),  de- 
vouring: see  voracious.]    The  character  of  be- 
ing voracious ;  greediness  of  appetite ;  vora- 
ciousness. 
He  fLte  food  with  what  might  almost  be  termed  voracity. 
Bawthome,  Seven  Gables,  vii. 
— Syn.  Avidity,  ravenousness.    See  rapaeioue. 
voraginous  (vo-raj'i-nus),  a.     [=  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
voraginoso,  <  LL.  voragimosus,  full  of  chasms  or 
abysses,  <  L.  vorago,  a  chasm,  abyss :  see  vo- 
rago.]   Of  or  pertaining  to  a  gulf  or  whirlpool; 
hence,  devouring;  swallowing.     [Rare.] 
A  cavern's  jaws  voraginous  and  vast. 
•  Mallet,  Amyntor  and  Theodora,  t 

vorago  (vo-ra'go),  n.  [L.,  a  gulf,  abyss,  <  vo- 
rare, swallow,  swallow  up.  Cf.  E.  swallow^  a 
gulf,  abyss,  cf.  also  gorge  in  similar  sense.] 
A  gulf ;  an  abyss.     [Rare.] 

From  hence  we  passed  by  the  place  into  w*  Curtius 
precipitated  himself  for  the  love  of  his  country,  now  with- 
out any  signe  of  a  lake  or  vorago. 

Evdyn,  Diary,  Nov.  4, 1644. 

vorant  (vo'rant),  a,  [<  L.  voran(t-)s,  ppr.  of 
vorare,  swallow:  see  voracious.]  In  her.,  de- 
vouring or  swallowing:  noting  a  serpent  or 
other  creature  of  prey.  The  epithet  is  followed  by 
the  name  of  the  object  which  is  being  swallowed :  as,  the 
arms  of  Viaconti  of  Milan  were  a  serpent  vorant  a  child. 

vormela,  n.    See  vomela. 

-vorous.  [L.-vorus,<  vorare,  devowc:  see  vora- 
cious, vorant.]  The  terminal  element,  meaning 
'eating,'  of  various  compound  adjectives,  as 
carnivorous,  herbivorous,  insectivorous,  omnivo- 
rous, piscivorous,  etc. 

vortex  (v6r'teks),  «. ;  pi.  vortices  or  vortexes 
(v6r'ti-sez,  v6r'tek-sez).  [=  Sp.  vdrUce  =  Pg. 
It.  vortice,  <  L.  vortex,  var.  vertex,  a  whirl,  eddy, 
whirlpool,  vortex :  see  vertex,  another  form  of 
the  word.]  1.  A  whirl  of  fluid.  An  Intuitive  geo- 
metrical idea  of  the  motion  is  not  easily  attained.  If  the 
motion  of  a  fluid  varies  continuously  both  in  time  and  in 
space,  it  may  be  described  as  such  that  each  spherical 
particle  is  at  each  instant  receiving  three  compressions 
or  elongations  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and  has, 
besides,  a  motion  of  translation  and  a  motion  of  rotation 
about  an  axis  through  it.  When  this  motion  of  rotation 
is  present,  the  fluid  is  said  to  have  a  rotational  motion ; 
but  this  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  rotation  of  the 
whole  mass.  Thus,  If  all  the  parts  of  the  fluid  move 
in  one  direction  but  with  unequal  velocities  in  different 
parallel  planes,  though  tiiere  be  no  rotation  of  the  whole 
mass,  yet  the  motion  is  rotational;  and  If  a  spherical 
particle  were  suddenly  congealed,  its  inertia  would  make 
it  rotate.  On  the  other  hand,  one  or  more  radial  pad- 
dles turning  aliout  the  axis  of  a  cylindrical  vessel  fllled 
with  a  perfect  fluid,  though  making  the  latter  revolve 
as  a  whole,  could  yet  impart  no  rotational  motion,  which 
the  fluid  would  evade  by  slipping  round  between  the 
paddles.  The  motion  being  perfectly  continuous,  the 
axis  of  rotation  of  a  particle  must  join  the  axis  of  rotation 
of  a  neighboring  particle,  so  that  a  curve,  called  a  vortese- 
line,  may  be  described  whose  tangents  are  the  axes  of  ro- 
tation of  the  particles  at  their  points  of  tangency ;  and 
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such  a  carve  muBt  evidently  retam  into  itself  or  reach 
both  extremities  to  the  boundaries  of  the  fluid.  A  vortex 
is  a  portion  of  fluid  in  rotational  motion  inclosed  in  an 
annular  surface  which  is  a  locus  of  vortex-lines ;  and  an 
inflnitesimal  vortex  is  called  a  wrtu^^ioment.  If  at  any 
part  of  a  vortex-filament  the  angular  vdoclty  is  greater 
than  at  another  part  a  little  removed  along  the  vortex- 
line,  then  (considering  a  particle  a  little  removed  from 
the  central  vortex-line)  it  is  plain  that  of  two  opposite 
parts  of  this  particle  having  the  same  velocity  in  magni- 
tude and  direction  and  consequently  on  its  axis  of  rota- 
tion, that  one  which  is  in  the  more  rapidly  moving  stra- 
tum must  be  nearer  the  central  vortex-line,  so  that  the 
annular  boundary  of  the  vortex  must  present  a  constric- 
tion where  the  angular  velocity  is  great;  and  thus  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  product  of  the  mean  angular  velocity 
in  any  cross-section  perpendicular  to  the  vortex-lines  mul- 
tiplied by  the  area  of  that  section  is  constant  at  all  parts 
of  the  vortex.  In  a  perfect  fluid,  which  can  sustain  no 
distorting  stress  even  for  an  instant,  the  velocity  of  a 
rotating  particle  cannot  be  retarded  any  more  than  if  it 
were  a  frict^ionless  sphere ;  and,  in  like  manner,  no  such 
velocity  can  be  increased.  Consequently,  a  vorte^  un- 
like a  wave,  continues  to  be  composed  of  the  same  iden- 
tical matter.  When  the  motion  is  continuous  throughout 
the  fluid,  two  vortices  exercise  a  singula^'  action  upon  one 
another,  each  ring  in  turn  contracting  and  passing  through 
the  aperture  of  the  other,  which  stretches,  with  other  sin- 
gular motions. 

2.  Any  whirling  or  gyi'atory  motion;  also,  a 
whirlpool. 

He  soon  found  himself  absorbed  in  the  same  varUa  of 
worldly  passions  and  interests  from  which  he  had  been  so 
anxious  to  escape.  PresaM,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  iL  6. 

3.  In  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  a  eoUection  of 
material  particles,  forming  a  fluid  or  ether,  en- 
dowed with  a  rapid  rotatory  motion  a1}out  an 
axis,  and  filling  all  space,  \>y  which  Descartes 
accounted  for  the  motions  of  the  universe. 
This  theory  attracted  much  attention  at  one 
time,  but  is  now  entirely  discredited. — 3.  [cop.] 
[Nil.]  In  goal.,  the  typical  genus  of  VorHcidse, 
containing  such  specie's  as  V.  widis.— Electro- 
lytic vortices,  currents  circulating  round  closed  paths  in 
the  liquid  or  liquid  and  plate,  but  not  passing  through  the 
external  circuit,  in  an  electrolytic  cell. — Vortex  Of  the 
heart,  the  peculiar  spiral  concentration  of  the  fibers  at 
the  apex,  produced  by  the  twisting  of  the  external  fibers 
as  they  pass  back  to  join  those  of  the  inner  layer.  Also 
called  wTurrl  ^  the  A«(wt.— Vortex-rlng,  in  physics,  a  vor- 
tical molecular  filament  or  column  returning  into  itself 

I  so  as  to  form  a  ring  composed  of  a  number  of  small  rotat- 
ing circles  placed  side  by  side,  like  beads  on  a  string,  as 
the  singular  smoke-rings  which  are  sometimes  produced 
when  a  cannon  is  fired,  or  when  a  smoker  skilfully  emits 
a  pufi  of  tobacco-smoke.  Recent  labors  in  the  theoretical 
investigation  of  the  motion  of  vortices,  more  particularly 
the  theorems  relating  to  vortex-filaments  rotating  round 
a  central  axis  in  a  frictionless  or  perfect  finld  (vortex- 
atomsX  have  suggested  the  possibility  of  founding  on  them 
a  new  form  of  the  atomic  theory.—  Vortex  theory,  the 
theory  that  atoms  of  ordinary  matter  are  vortices  in  a  fluid. 
The  object  of  the  hypothesis  seems  to  be  to  explain  away 
action  at  a  distance — a  proceeding  hardly  in  harmdhy  wil^ 
the  theory  of  energy.— Vortices  lentis,  star-like  figures 
seen  on  the  surface  of  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye. 

vortez-filament  (v6r'teks-fil"a-ment)j  n.  In 
hydrodynamics,  the  portion  of  fluid  included 
within  a  vortex-tube. 

vortex-motion  (v6r'teks-m6''shon), ».  A  rota- 
tional motion  of  a  fluid  in  whicll  there  is  circu- 
lation about  certain  vortex-filaments,  and  no 
circulation  except  about  them. 

vortex-tube  (v6r'teks-tiib),  n.  An  imaginary 
tube  within  a  fluid  whose  surface  is  the  locus  of 
vortex-lines  through  a  small  closed  curve  drawn 
arbitrarily. 

vortex-wneel  (v5r'teks-hwel),  n.   A  turbine. 

vortical  (v6r'ti-kal),  a.  and  n.  [<  vortex  (vorUc-), 
*  vortex,  +  -oZ.]    t,  a-  Causing  a  vortex,  as  an 
infusorian, 

II.  n.  Any  ciliate  infusorian  which  makes  a 
vortex. 

vertically  (v6r'ti-kal-i),  ade.  In  a  vortical 
manner;  whirlingly. 

vorticel,  vorticell  (v6r'ti-sel), « 
cella.']   An  infusorian  animal- 
cule of  the  family  VorticelU- 
dse;  a  bell-animalcule. 

Vorticella  (v6r-ti-sel'a),  n. 
[NL.  (O.  F.  MtiUer,  1773  or 
1786,  but  existent  in  form  for 
more  than  a  century  before), 
dim.  of  L.  vortex,  a  whirl: 
see  vortex.^  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  VorticeUidse,  having  a 
retractile  pedicel;  the  bell- 
animalcules.  Many  species  are 
colonial  inhabitants  of  both  salt  and 
fresh  water ;  they  are  very  numerous, 

and  among  the  most  elegant  animal-       „^    ,,,....^.    „.    ^. 

cules,  like  tiny  transparent  wine-  bome  upon  the  disk  */ 
glasses  or  beUs  bome  on  fine  elastic  c,  peristome :  «,  esoph- 
stems,  and  continually  waving  about 
in  the  most  graceful  manner,  "as  if 
they  were  ringing  chimes  for  Un- 
dines to  dance."  F.  canmUlaria  was 
described  by  Leeuwenhoek  in  1675 
as  an  **  animalcule  of  the  first  size," 
and  called  by  Linnseus  Hydra  am- 


[<  NL.  VorU- 


yorticella  tubuli/era, 
highly  magnified, 
circlet    of    cilja 


aguii  i  y,  contractile 
vacuole :  f,  one  of  sev- 
eral food-vacuoles ;  k, 
nucleus;  i,  endosarc; 
k,  ectosarc ;  /,  infundi- 
buUform  bwnning  of 
the  muscular  stem, 
most  of  the  length  of 
which  is  omitted. 
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vaUaria  in  1788.  It  occurs  in  stagnant  water  and  in  infu- 
sions.   See  also  cut  under  Infwioria. 

Vorticellidse  (v6r-ti-8eri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Vorticella  +  -»(te.]  Vorticels  or  bell-animal- 
oules,  that  family  of  peritrichous  oiliate  infu- 
sorians  which  are  sedentary  or  attached  (the 
animalcules  of  all  the  other  families  of  Peri- 
triclia  being  free-swimming).  These  animalcules 
are  campanulate,  ovate,  or  suncylindrical,  with  eccentric 
terminal  mouth  having  a  spiral  fringe  of  adoral  cilia,  the 
right  limb  of  which  descends  into  the  mouth,  while  the 
left  wreathes  about  a  movable  ciliate  disk ;  they  rarely  if 
ever  have  trichocysts,  but  usually  a  long,  slender  vestibu- 
lar seta.  The  family  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  easily 
recognizable  among  inf  usorians,  the  oral  structures  being 
very  characteristic.  The  little  creatures  inhabit  both  salt 
and  fresh  water.  Some  are  naked,  constituting  the  Yor- 
ticeUiruB  ;  others  live  in  hard  (  Vaginimlina)  or  soft  (Ophry- 
diinee)  loricee  or  investing  sheaths.  There  are  several  gen- 
era and  numerous  species.  See  CarchesiuTn,  and  cuts  un- 
der J^istylis,  Ivfuiona,  and  TarticeUa. 

vorticellidan  (v6r-ti-sel'i-dan),  a.  and  n.    I,  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  VorUcellidie;  vorticel- 
line  in  a  broad  sense. 
II.  n,  A  bell-animalcule ;  any  vorticel. 

Vorticellinse  (vdr'ti-se-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Vorticella  +  -*»«.]  In  a  strict  sense,  a  subfam- 
ily of  Vorticellidie,  containing  only  the  naked 
vorticels,  solitary  or  social,  and  sessile  or  pedi- 
cellate. This  definition  excludes  the  Vaginico- 
linse  and  Ophrydiinse,  which  are  not  naked. 

vorticelline  (vdr-ti-sel'in),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Vorticellinse. 

vortices,  n.    Latin  plural  of  vortex. 

vorticial  (v6r-tish'al),  a.  An  erroneous  form 
of  vortical. 

Cyclic  and  seemingly  gyrating  or  wrticiai  movements. 

Poe,  Eureka. 

Vorticidse  (v6r-tis'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Vortex 
(,-Uc-)  +  4dse.']  A  family  of  rhabdoeoelous  tur- 
bellarians,  typified  by  the  genus  Vortex,  con- 
taining both  fresh-water  and  marine  forms, 
some  of  which  are  parasitic  on  gastropods  and 
holothurians. 

vorticose  (v6r'ti-k6s),  a.  [<  li.  vortex  (vortic-)_, 
a  whirl,  vortex,  -I-  -ose.]  1.  Whirling;  vorti- 
cal. 

Only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  spots  show  any  trace 
of  vorticose  motion.  C.  A.  Young,  The  Sun,  p.  17S. 

2.  In  anat.,  specifying  the  veins  of  the  exter- 
nal layer  of  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eyeball,  the 
venae  vortieosse,  which  are  regularly  arranged 
in  drooping  branches  converging  to  a  few  equi- 
distant trunks  which  perforate  the  sclerotic 
coat  and  empty  into  the  ophthalmic  veia. 
VOrticular  (v6r-tik'u-lar),  a.  Same  as  »or*s- 
cose. 

They  [storms]  possess  truly  vorUeular  motion. 

The  AUanMc,  LXVin.  68. 

VOrtiginous  (v6r-tij'i-nus),  a.  [<  L.  *vortigino- 
stbs,  assumed  var.  of  vertiginosus,  <  vertigo,  a 
whirling:  see  verUgimous.']  Having  a  motion 
round  a  center  or  axis ;  vortical. 

The  fix'd  and  rooted  earth. 
Tormented  into  billows,  heaves  and  swells. 
Or  with  wrisginous  and  hideous  whirl 
Sucks  down  its  prey  insatiable. 

Cowper,  Task,  ii.  102. 

votable  (v6'ta-bl),  a.    [<  vote  +  -able.']    Capa- 
ble of  voting';'  having  a  right  to  vote.     [Bare.] 
When  "the  voUMe  inhabitance  convened  in  His  Majes- 
ties name  September  24, 1764." 

Town  Records  of  Wa/reha/m,  Mass.,  quoted  in  New  Prince- 
[ton  Eev.,  IV.  253. 

votal  (vo'tal),  a.  [<  L.  votum,  a  vow,  -I-  -aZ.] 
Pertaining'to  a  vow  or  promise;  consisting  in 
or  involving  a  promise.     [Rare.] 

Debt  is  not  deadly  sin  when  a  man  hath  no  means,  but 
when  he  hath  no  meaning  to  pay.  There  must  be  votal 
restitution,  if  there  cannot  be  actual. 

Bev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  L  145. 

votaress  (vo'ta-res),  n.  [<  votar-y  +  -eBs.]  A 
female  votary" 

His  woeful  queen  we  leave  at  Ephesus, 
Unto  Diana  there  a  votaress. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  ProL,  iv, 

votarist  (vo'ta-rist),  TO.    [<  votary  +  -ist.']    A 
votary. 
The  votariste  of  Saint  Clare.        Shak.,  M.  for  H.,  L  4,  5. 
Like  a  sad  voturist  in  palmer's  weed. 

IftZton,  Comus,  1. 189. 

votary  (vo'ta-ri),  a.  and  to.  •  [<  NL.  "votarius,  < 
L.  votwm,  a  vow:  see  vote,  vow.']  I,  a.  Conse- 
crated by  a  vow  or  promise;  also,  consequent 
on  a  vow;  devoted;  votive. 

Votary  resolution  is  made  equipollent  to  custom,  even 
in  matter  of  blood. 

Bacon,  Custom  and  Edncation  (ed.  1887),  p.  397, 

II.  n. ;  pi.  votaries  (-riz).  One  who  is  devot- 
ed, consecrated,  or  engaged  by  a  vow  or  prom- 
ise ;  hence,  more  generally,  one  who  is  devoted, 
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■given,  or  addicted  to  some  particular  service, 
worship,  study,  or  state  of  life. 
Already  Love's  firm  votary.   Shak.,  1.  Q.  of  V.,  iiL  2.  68, 
Votaries  of  business  and  of  pleasure  prove 
Faithless  alilce  in  friendship  and  in  love. 

Courier,  Verses  from  Valediction. 
He  deemed  that  a  faith  which  taught  that  Jupiter  oj 
the  Capitol  was  a  thing  of  naught  was  a  faith  which  it  be- 
came his  votary  to  root  out  from  all  the  lands  that  bowed 
to  Jove  and  to  Jovlus.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  139. 
Music  and  painting  and  sculpture  could  also  boast  ol 
distinguished  votaries  under  the  Regency. 

The  Academy,  Oct.  25, 1890,  p.  360. 

vote  (vot),  TO.     [<  P.  vote,  a  vote,  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
voto,  a  vow,  wish,  vote.  <  L.  votum,  a  promise, 
wish,  an  engagement,  <  vovere,  pp.  votus,  prom- 
ise, dedicate,  vow,  wish:  see  DOW.]     If.  An  ar- 
dent wish  or  desire ;  a  prayer ;  a  vow. 
All  the  heavens  consent 
With  harmony  to  tune  their  notes, 
In  answer  to  the  public  votes, 
That  for  it  up  were  sent. 

B.  Jonmn,  Fortunate  Isles. 
lol.  The  end  of  my 

Devotions  is  that  one  and  the  same  hour 
May  malse  us  fit  for  heaven. 

Sev.  I  join  with  you 

In  my  note*  that  way.     JfiMsin^er,  Guardian,  v.  1. 
Those  intercliangeable  votes  of  priest  and  people,  .  .  . 
"  O  Lord,  arise,  help  us,  and  deliver  us  for  thy  Name's  sake  I 
O  God,  we  have  heard  with  our  ears,  dfcc." 

Prideatue,  Euchologla,  p.  226. 

2.  A  suffrage;  the  formal  expression  of  a  wUl, 
preference,  wish,  or  choice  in  regard  to  any 
measure  proposed,  in  which  the  person  voting 
has  an  interest  in  common  with  others,  either 
in  electing  a  person  to  fill  a  certain  situation 
or  office,  or  in  passing  laws,  rules,  regulations, 
etc.  This  vote  or  choice  may  be  expressed  by  holding 
up  the  hand,  by  standing  up,  by  the  voice  (viva  voce),  by 
ballot^  or  otherwise. 

Each  party  gaped,  and  looked  alternately  for  their  vote 
almost  to  the  end  of  their  speeches. 

Burke,  American  Taxation. 

He  .  .  .  was  already  aforty-shilling  freeholder,  and  was 
conscious  of  a  vote  for  the  county. 

Oeorge  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xL 

Hence — 3.  That  by  which  will  or  preference 
is  expressed  in  elections;  a  ballot,  a  ticket, 
etc. :  as,  a  written  vote. 

The  freeman,  casting  with  unpurchased  hand 
The  vote  that  shakes  the  turrets  of  the  land. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Poetry,  A  Metrical  Essay. 

4.  That  which  is  allowed,  conveyed,  or  be- 
stowed by  the  will  of  a  majority ;  a  thing  con- 
ferred by  vote ;  a  grant :  as,  the  minisfry  re- 
ceived a  vote  of  confidence ;  the  vote  for  the 
civil  service  amounted  to  $24,000,000. — 5.  Ex- 
pression of  will  by  a  majority ;  decision  by  some 
expression  of  the  minds  of  a  number;  result  ol 
voting:  as,  the  vote  was  unanimous;  the  vote 
was  close. — 6.  Votes  collectively:  as,  a  move- 
ment to  capture  the  labor  vote Casting  vote. 

Seeuuein^-Dote.— Cumulativevote.  See  cumulative  sys- 
tem of  voting,  UTiAev  cwmulaMve. — Limited  vote,  a  form 
of  voting  by  which  the  elector  is  restricted  to  a  less  num- 
ber of  votes  than  there  are  vacancies,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
three-cornered  constituency  (which  see,  under  three-cor. 

ncrerf).— Straw  vote.  SeerfroMji The  floating  vote. 

Seeyioatin^.— To  split  one's  votes.  Sees^tJie. 
vote  (vot),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  voted,  ppr.  voting. 
[<  F.  voter,  vote,  <  vote,  vote:  see  vote,  to.]  I. 
intrans.  To  gjve  a  vote;  formally  to  express  or 
signify  the  mind,  wiU,  or  choice  in  electing  per- 
sons to  office,  or  in  passing  laws,  regulations, 
and  the  like,  or  in  deciding  as  to  any  measure 
in  which  one  has  an  interest  in  common  vrith 
others. 

They  voted  then  to  do  a  deed 
As  kirkmen  to  devise. 
Battle  tf  Balrinnes  (Child's  BaUads,  VH.  221). 
For  their  want  of  intimate  knowledge  of  affairs,  I  do  not 
think  this  ought  to  disqualify  them  [women)  from  voting 
at  any  town-meeting  which  I  ever  attended. 

Emerson,  Woman. 

Cumulative  system  of  voting.  See  mmulaiive.—'to 
vote  straight,  to  vote  the  entire  ticket,  as  of  a  political 
party,  without  scratching.    [Colloq.] 

II.  trans.  1.  To  enact  or  establish  by  vote, 
as  a  resolution  or  an  amendment. — 2.  To  grant 
by  vote,  as  an  appropriation. 

Parliament  voted  them  a  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Swift. 
8.  To  declare  by  general  consent ;  character- 
ize by  expression  of  opinion :  as,  they  voted  the 
trip  a  failure.     [Colloq.] 

It  has  come  to  be  voted  rather  a  vulgar  thing  to  be  mar- 
ried by  banns  at  all. 

Daay  Telegraph,  March  20, 1888.  (Encye.  Diet.) 
To  vote  down,  to  defeat  (a  proposition),  as  in  a  legislative 
body ;  give  public  judgment  against ;  hence,  to  pnt  an  end 

Old  truths  voted  down  begin  to  resume  their  places. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ  Mor..  iL  5 
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It  is  of  no  UBe  to  vote  down  gravitation  or  morals. 

Emerson,  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
To  vote  in,  to  ohooBe  by  suffrage ;  elect,  as  to  an  appoint- 
ment or  office,  by  expression  of  will  or  preference :  as,  he 
was  voted  m  by  a  handsome  majority. 
voteless  (vot'les)^  a.  [<  vote  +  -less.']  Having 
no  vote ;  not  entitled  to  a  vote. 

He  was  not  enlightened  enough  to  know  that  there  was 
a  way  of  using  voteless  miners  and  navvies  at  Nominations 
and  Elections.  Oeorge  Eliot,  Felix  Polt,  xi. 

voter  (v6't6r),  n.  [<  vote  +  -eri.]  One  who 
votes  or  has  a  legal  right  to  vote;  an  elec- 
tor. 

Of  late  years,  .  .  .  when  it  has  been  considered  neces- 
sary by  politicians  to  cultivate  the  foreign-born  voters, 
there  has  been  a  great  tendency  to  appoint  naturalized 
citizens  as  consuls.  Schuyler,  Amer.  Diplomacy,  p.  81. 
Registration  of  voters.    See  registration. 

vote-recorder  (v6t're-k6r"d6r),  n.  An  electri- 
cal device  which  records  the  yea  or  nay  of  a 
voter  when  the  corresponding  knob  or  button 
is  pressed. 

voting-paper  (vo'ting-pa'per),  n.  A  balloting- 
paper;  particularly,  according  to  the  British 
Ballot  Act  of  1872,  a  paper  used  in  voting  by  bal- 
lot in  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament,  of 
municipal  corporations,  etc.  Such  papers  are  used 
only  in  cases  where  the  number  of  candidates  exceeds  the 
number  of  vacancies ;  they  contain  a  list  of  the  cand  idates, 
and  the  voter  is  required  to  put  a  mark  opposite  the  name 
of  each  candidate  he  selects. 

votistt  (vo'tist),  n.  [<  L.  votum,  vow,  +  -ist.] 
One  who  makes  a  vow;  a  vower;  a  votarist. 

Try 
If  a  poor  woman,  votist  of  revenge. 
Would  not  perform  it. 
Chapman,  Revenge  of  Bussy  D'Ambois,  iii.  1. 

votive  (vo'tiv),  a.  [<  F.  voMf=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  vo- 
tive, <  u.votvrms,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  vow,  con- 
formable to  one's  wish,  <  votum,  vow:  see  vote, 
vow-l  1.  OfEered,  contributed,  or  consecrated 
in  accordance  with  a  vow:  as,  a  votive  pic- 
ture. 

Not  gold,  not  blood,  their  altar  dowers, 
But  votive  tears  and  symbol  flowers. 

.  SheUey,  Hellas. 

We  set  to-day  a  votive  stone, 
That  memory  may  their  dead  redeem. 
When,  like  our  aires,  our  sons  are  gone. 

Emerson,  Concord  Monument. 

Votive  tablets  commemorative  of  cures  and  deliverance 
were  hung  around. 

C.  E.  Norton,  Travel  and  Study  In  Italy,  p.  232. 

2.  Observed,  practised,  or  done  in  consequence 
of  a  vow.     [Rare.] 

VoUve  abstinence  some  cold  constitutions  may  endure, 
Feltham,  Resolves,  i.  85. 

Diversions  of  this  kind  have  a  practical  value,  even 
though  they  seem  to  he  those  of  a  knight  tilting  at  a  way- 
Bide  tournament  as  he  rides  on  his  votive  quest. 

StedmMn,  Vict.  Foots,  p.  399. 

Votive  mass.  See  wmhsI.— Votive  offering,  a  tablet,  pic- 
ture, or  the  like  dedicated  in  fulfilment  of  the  vow  (Latin 
ex  voto)  of  a  worshiper.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
such  offerings  were  dedicated  to  deities  or  heroes,  and 
were  affixed  to  the  walls  of  temples,  or  set  up  in  conse- 
crated places,  often  in  niches  cut  in  the  rock  in  a  locality 
reputed  sacred.  Among  Roman  Catholics  they  are  usually 
Bet  up  in  chapels  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  or  to  a  saint. 

votively  (v6'tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  votive  manner; 
by  vow. 

votiveness  (vo'tiv-nes),  n.  The  state  or  char- 
acter of  being  votive. 

votresst  (vo'tres),  n.    Same  as  votaress. 

vouch  (vouch),  V.  [<  ME.  vouehen,  vowchen,  < 
OF.  voucher,  vocher,  <  L.  vocare,  call,  call  upon, 
summon:  see  vocation,  voice.  Of.  vo 
avouch.']    I.  trans.  If.  To  call  to  witness 

And  vouch  the  silent  stars,  and  conscious  moon. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  xiii.  22. 

2.  To  declare;  assert;  affirm;  attest;  avouch. 

Praised  therefore  be  his  name,  which  votieheth  us 
worthy  this  honour. 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  1853i  n.  176. 

What  can  you  vouch  against  him,  Signior  Lucio? 

5AaA;.,M.  for  M.,v.  1.826. 
What  we  have  done 
None  shall  dare  voucTi,  though  it  be  truly  known. 

Shelley,  Revolt  of  Islam,  ix.  31. 

3.  To  warrant;  be  surety  for;  answer  for; 
make  good;  confirm. 

Go  tell  the  lords  o'  the  city  I  am  here ; 
Deliver  them  this  paper ;  having  read  it. 
Bid  them  repair  to  the  market-place,  where  I, 
Even  in  theu:s  and  in  the  commons'  ears, 
Wffl  vmush  the  truth  of  it.  SAoft.,  Cor.,  v.  6.  5. 

When  I  arrived  at  Scutari,  they  took  my  slave  from  me, 
as  I  had  not  the  original  writing  by  me  to  vouch  the  prop- 
erty of  him.    Poeoeke,  Description  of  the  Bast,  II.  il.  126. 

4.  To   support;    back;   second;    follow  up. 

[Eare.] 

Bold  words  voueh'd  with  a  deed  so  bold. 

MiUon,  P.  L.,  V.  66. 
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5.  In  Zaw;  (a)  To  produce  vouchers  for,  in  sup- 
port of  a  charge  in  account.  (6)  In  old  Eng.  law, 
to  call  or  summon  into  court  to  warrant  and 
defend,  or  to  make  good  a  warranty  of  title. 

He  vouches  the  tenant  in  tail,  who  vouches  over  the  com- 
mon vouchee.  Blaekstone,  Com.,  II.  xxi. 
=Syn.  2.  To  asseverate,  aver,  protest. 

II.  intrans.  To  bear  witness ;  give  testimony 
or  attestation;  more  specifically,  in  old  Eng. 
law,  to  call  in  some  one  to  make  good  his  al- 
leged warranty  of  title ;  be  surety  or  guaranty. 

Vouch  with  me,  heaven.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3.  262. 

The  Salvo  of  Sir  John  Eriendly's  appearing  at  last^  and 
vouching  for  Lord  Foplington,  won't  mend  the  matter. 

Jeremy  Collier,  Short  View  (ed.  1698),  p.  215. 

A  very  clear  account^  upon  my  word ;  and  I  dare  swear 
the  lady  will  much  for  every  article  of  it. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  3. 
To  vouch  to  warranty,  in  dd  Eng.  lam,  to  call  in  a 
third  person  as  a  substituted  defendanfi  to  defend  the 
title  acquired  from  him.  =Syn.  Of  vouch  for,  warrant,  as- 
sure, guarantee. 
vouch  (vouch),  n.  [<  vouch,  v.]  Approving 
or  supporting  warrant;  confirmation;  attesta- 
tion. 

Why  in  this  woolvish  toge  should  I  stand  here. 

To  beg  of  Hob  and  Dick,  that  do  appear. 

Their  needless  dihmA«s.»  5Ao*.,  Cor.,  ii.  3.  124. 

vouchee  (vou-ehe'),  n.  '  [<  vouch  +  -eel.]  in 
law,  the  person  who  is  vouched  or  summoned  in 
a  writ  of  right. 

All  trouble  on  this  score  was  avoided  by  choosing  as 
vouchee  some  one  who  notoriously  had  no  lands  to  make 
recompense  withal,  and  therefore  was,  as  we  now  say,  not 
worth  powder  and  shot.        F.  Pollock,  Land  Laws,  p.  31. 

voucher  (vou'cher),  m.  [(.vouch  +  -er^.]  1. 
One  who  vouches,  or  gives  attestation  or  con- 
firmation; one  who  is  surety  for  another. 

He  knows  his  own  strength  so  well  that  he  never  dares 
praise  anything  in  which  he  has  not  a  French  author  for 
his  voucher.  Addison,  Tatler,  No.  165. 

Some  banks  will  not  take  the  accounts  of  persona  in- 
troduced only  by  their  own  clerks,  for  fear  they  might  be 
confederates  in  some  scheme  of  fraud  or  plunder.  Other 
and  responsible  vouchers  are  required. 

Harper's  Uag.,  LXXX.  468. 

2.  A  book,  paper,  document,  or  stamp  which 
serves  to  prove  the  truth  of  accounts,  or  to 
confirm  and  establish  facts  of  any  kind;  spe- 
cifically, a  receipt  or  other  written  evidence  of 
the  payment  of  money. 

The  stamp  is  a  mark,  .  .  .  and  a  public  voucher,  that  a 
piece  of  such  denomination  is  of  such  a  weight. 

Locke,  Further  Considerations  concerning  Raising  the 

[Value  of  Money. 
He  caused  the  accounts  to  be  examined  by  the  proper 
officer,  who,  after  comparing  every  article  with  its  voucher, 
certified  them  to  be  right.       Franklin,  Autobiog.,  p.  260. 

3.  In  old  Eng.  law :  (a)  The  tenant  in  a  writ  of 
right ;  one  who  called  in  another  to  establish 
his  warranty  of  title.  In  common  recoveries 
there  might  be  a  single  voucher  or  double 
vouchers.  [Also  written  «OMcfeor.]  (&)  The  call- 
ing in  of  a  person  to  vouch Double  voucher,  an 

incident  in  the  alienation  of  land  by  the  fiction  of  com- 
mon recovery,  where  the  owner  was  allowed  to  convey  to 
a  third  person  who,  being  sued,  alleged  that  the  former 
warranted  the  title,  and  he,  being  called  to  vouch  for  it, 
was  allowed  to  allege  that  still  another  warranted  it  to 
him,  the  object  being  to  bar  contingent  interests,  etc. 

vouchment  (vouch  'ment) , «.  [<  vouch  +  -ment.  ] 
A  declaration  or  affirmation ;  a  solemn  asser- 
tion. 

Their  vouchment  by  their  honour  in  that  tryal  is  not  an 
oath.  Bp.  Backet,  Abp.  Williams,  L  77.    (Sanies.) 

vouchor  (vou'chor),  n.  [<  vouch  +  -or^.]  See 
voucher,  3  {a). 

vouchsafe  (voueh-saf '),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  vouch- 
safed, ppr.  vouchsafing.  [<  ME.  vouchen  safe, 
saf,  sauf,  prop,  two  words,  lit.  '  guarantee  (as) 
safe';  (.vouch  +  safe.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  guar- 
antee as  safe ;  secure ;  assure. 

That  the  quen  be  of-sent,  sauf -wol  ifouche. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4162. 

So  Philip  is  wild,  on  that  wise  we  it  take 

As  ge  haf  mad  present,  the  kyng  vouches  it  save. 

Rob.  of  Brunne,  p.  260.    (Richardson.) 

2.  To  permit,  grant,  or  bestow:  sometimes  with 
implied  condescension:  as,  not  to  vouchsafe  an 
answer. 

I  have  assailed  her  with  music,  but  she  vouchsafes  no 
notice.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  ii.  3.  46. 

In  your  pardon,  and  the  kiss  vouchsafed  me, 
You  did  but  point  me  out  a  fore-right  way 
To  lead  to  certain  happiness. 

Masshager,  Parliament  of  Love,  iii.  3. 

Sir,  I  must  thank  you  for  the  Visit  you  vouchsafed  me 

in  this  simple  Cell.  Bowed,  Letters,  ii.  69. 

3t.  To  receive  or  accept  by  way  of  condescen- 
sion. 

There  she  sate,  vouchsajirtg  my  cloak  (then  most  gor- 
geous) under  her.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  i. 


Voulge  of  the  end 
of  the  14th  century. 
(From  VioUet-le-Duc*5 
"  Diet,      du     Mobilier 


VOW 

Upon  which  better  part  our  prayers  come  in. 

If  thou  vouchsafe  them.     5Affl*.,  K.  John,  lit  1.  294. 

II.  intrans.  To  permit;  grant;  condescend; 
deign;  stoop. 

Than  he  preyede  devoutly  to  God,  that  he  vrcldevouche 
saf  to  sultre  him  gon  up.         ifandevaie,  Travels,  p.  149. 
God  vouched  sim^thurgh  thee  with  us  to  acorde. 

Clumcer,  A.  B.  C,  1.  27. 
Vouchsafe,  noble  Lady,  to  accept  this  simple  remem- 
brance. Spenser,  Tears  of  the  Muses,  Ded. 

VOUChsafement  (vouch-saf  ment),  n.  [<  vouch- 
safe +  -ment]  The  act  o?  vouchsafing,  or 
that  which  is  vouchsafed;  a  gift  or  grant  in 
condescension.     [Bare.] 

Peculiar  experienccB  being  such 
vouchsafements  to  them,  which  God 
communicated  to  none  but  his 
chosen  people. 

Stiuingjleet,  Sermons,  I.  viii. 

voudou,  voudouism.  See  voo- 
doo, voodooism. 

VOUge  (vozh),  n.  Same  .as 
voulge. 

vough,  n.    Same  as  vug. 

VOIUge  (vozh),  n.  [<  OF. 
voulge,  vouge,  voouge,  P.  vo^^ge 
{Mli.vanga),  a  hunting-spear, 
a  lance;  origin  unknown.]  A 
weapon  consisting  of  a  blade 
fitted  on  a  long  handle  or  staff, 
used  by  the  foot-soldiers  of  the 
fourteenth  century  and  later. 
It  varied  in  form,  resembling  some- 
times the  fauchard,  sometimes  the 
war-scythe,  sometimes  the  halberd, 
and  was  frequently  like  an  ax  the 
blade  of  which,  wiui  but  slight  pro- 
jection, has  great  length  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  staff,  and  is  finished 
at, the  end  in  a  sharp  point. 

voundf,  a.  An  unexplained 
word,  perhajjs  a  mistake  for 
round,  occurring  in  the  follow- 
ing passage : 

Though  it  were  of  no  vowndc  stone. 

Wrought  with  squyre  and  scantilone. 

Bom.  <(f  the  Rose,  I.  loss. 

vourt,  V.  t.   [ME.  vourer,  <  OF.    '"■^s^'s-") 
*vourer,  vorer,  <  L.  vorare,  devour,  eat ;  of.  vora- 
cious, defoovr.]    To  devour. 
Thei  whom  the  swerd  deuowrede  [var.  vourrede]. 

Wyclif,  2  Ki.  [2  Sam.]  xviii.  8. 
vourert,  n.    A  devourer. 

Lo!  a  man  deuourere,  ether  glotoun  [var.  vwirer  or 
glotoun].  WyOif,  Luke  vii.  34. 

voussoir  (v8-swor'),  ».  [P. ;  cf.  voussure,  the 
curvature  of  a  vault,  prop.  <  "vousser,  <  LL.  as 
if  *volutiare,  make  round,  <  L.  valutas,  a  rolling, 
<  volvere,  pp.  volutus,  roll :  see  volute.]  In  arch., 
a  stone  in  the  shape  of  a  truncated  wedge,  which 
forms  part  of  an  arch.  The  under  sides  of  the  vous- 
soirs  form  the  intrados  or  soffit  of  the  arch,  and  the  upper 
sides  the  extrados.  The  middle  voussoir  is  often  termed 
the  keystone.  See  archX,  2. 
voussoir  (vo-swor'),  V.  t.  [<  voussoir,  n.]  To 
form  with  voussoirs;  construct  by  means  of 
voussoirs.  Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  387. 
VOUtet,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  vaults 
VOUtret,  VOUturt,  »■  Obsolete  forms  of  vulture. 
VOW  (vou),  n.  [<  ME.  vow,  <  OF.  vou,  vo,  veu, 
F.  vceu  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  voto,  a  vow,  <  L.  votum,  a 
promise,  dedication,  vow,  <  vovere,  promise, 
vow:  see  vote,  n.,  of  which  vow  is  a  doublet.] 
1.  A  solemn  promise ;  an  engagement  solemn- 
ly entered  into.  Specifically— (a)  A  kind  of  promis- 
sory oath  made  to  God,  or  to  some  deity,  to  perform  some 
act  or  dedicate  to  the  deity  something  of  value,  often  in 
the  event  of  receiving  something  specially  desired,  such 
as  success  in  an  enterprise,  deliverance  from  danger,  or  re- 
covery from  sickness :  as,  a  vow  to  build  an  altar. 
Would  I  were  even  the  saint  they  make  their  vows  to ! 
How  easily  I  would  grant!  Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  i.  2. 

Forc'd  Consecrations  out  of  another  mans  t)state  are 
no  better  than  forc'd  Vows,  hateful  to  God  who  loves  a 
cheariul  giver.  MUton,  Touching  Birelings. 

A  vow  is  a  deliberate  promise  made  to  God  in  regard  to 
something  possessing  superior  goodness.  To  be  valid,  it 
must  proceed  from  the  free,  deliberate  will  of  one  who,  by 
age  and  social  position,  is  capable  of  contracting  a  solemn 
obligation.  It  is  to  God  alone  that  a  vow  is  taken,  and 
.  .  .  it  is  an  act t)f  religion,  or  of  divine  worship.  To  vow 
to  a  saint  means,  in  the  minds  of  Catholics,  to  vow  to 
God  in  honour  of  a  saint.  Rotn.  Cath.  Diet, 

(b)  A  promise  to  follow  out  some  line  of  conduct,  or  to 
consecrate  or  devote  one's  self  wholly  or  in  part  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time  to  some  act  or  service ;  a  pledge  of 
fidelity  or  constancy :  as,  a  marriage  vow. 
Fooles  therefore 
They  are  which  fortunes  doe  by  vowes  devize, 
Sith  each  unto  himself e  his  life  may  fortunize. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  ix.  3a 
By  all  the  vows  that  ever  men  have  broke. 
In  number  more  than  ever  women  spoke. 

ShttJc.,  M.  N.  D.,  1. 1. 175. 


vow 

But,  for  performance  of  your  vow,  X  entreat 
Some  gage  from  you. 
Fletcher  (and  another),  Fair  Haid  of  the  Inn,  iL  1. 

Sf.  A  solemn  asseveration  or  declaration;  a 
positive  assertion. 

What  instance  gives  Lord  WarwicJj  for  his  vouif 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  liL  2. 169. 
3t.  A  votive  offering;  an  ex-voto. 

Belonging  to  this  churcdi  is  a  world  of  plate,  some  whole 
statues  of  it,  and  lamps  innumerable,  besides  the  costly 
vowes  hung  up,  some  of  gold,  and  a  cabinet  of  precious 
stones.  Evelyn,  Diary,  May  21, 1645. 

Baptismal  vows.  See  hapiitmal. — Monastic  vows. 
See  monastie, 
VOW  (vou),  V.  [<  ME.  vowen,  <  OF.  vouer,  vomer, 
F.  vouer  =  Sp.  Pg.  votar  =  It.  votare,  promise, 
vow,  vote,  <  ML.  votare,  promise,  vow,  <  L.  vo- 
tum,  promise,  vow :  see  vow,  n.  Of.  vote,  v.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  promise  solemnly;  undertake,  by 
a  solemn  promise,  as  to  God  or  a  deity,  to  do, 
perform,  or  give ;  devote. 

And  Jacob  vmned  a  vow,  saying,  If  God  will  be  with  me, 
and  will  keep  me  in  this  way  that  I  go,  and  will  give  me 
bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on,  .  .  .  then  shall  the 
Lord  be  my  Qod  :  .  .  .  and  of  aU  that  thou  shalt  give  me 
I  will  surely  give  the  tenth  unto  thee.  Gen.  xxviiL  20-22. 
Mine  own  good  maister  Harvey,  to  whom  I  have,  both 
ib  respect  of  your  worthinesse  generally  and  otherwyse 
upon  some  particular  and  special  considerations,  voueA 
this  my  labour.  i^^miser.  To  Oabriell- Harvey. 

By  Mahomet 
The  Turk  there  vows,  on  his  blest  Alcoran, 
Marriage  unto  her. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Enight  of  Malta,  1. 1. 
I  vow  and  I  swear,  by  the  fan  in  my  hand. 
That  my  lord  shall  nae  mair  come  near  me. 

The  Gypgie  LaMie  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  117>. 

2.  To  threaten  solemnly  or  upon  oath. 

Weeping,  cursing,  vowing  vengeance. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  y.  B.  SI. 

3.  To  assert  or  maintain  solemnly;  asseverate; 
swear. 

He  heard  him  swear  and  Vfyw  to  God 
He  came  but  to  be  duke  of  Lancaster. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  S.  60. 
BrisJc.  I  vmo  it  is  a  pleasureable  Morning ;  the  Waters 
taste  so  finely  after  being  fuddled  last  Night.    Neighbour 
Fribbler,  here 's  a  Pint  to  you. 

Frib.  Ill  pledge  you,  Mrs.  Brisket ;  I  have  drunk  eight 
already.  ShadmeU,  Epsom  Wells,  i.  1. 

Sir  Peter  vows  he  has  not  his  equal  in  England ;  and, 
above  all,  he  praises  him  as  a  man  of  sentiment. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  i.  1. 

It  was  my  first  experience  with  camels,  and  I  vowed  that 

it  should  be  my  last ;  for,  taking  them  altogether,  they 

are  the  most  tiresome  and  troublesome  animals  I  have 

ever  seen.  The  Century,  XLI.  361. 

II.  intrans.  To  make  vows  or  solemn  prom- 
ises; protest  solemnly;  asseverate;  declare  em- 
phatically. 

Better  is  it  that  thou  shouldest  not  vow,  than  that  thou 
shouldest  vow  and  not  pay.  Eccl.  v.  5.. 

VOW-breach  (vou'breeh),  n.  The  breaking  of 
a  vow. 

He  that  vows  .  .  .  never  to  commit  an  error  hath  taken 
a  course  that  his  little  infirmities  shall  become  crimes, 
and  certainly  be  imputed,  by  changing  his  unavoidable 
infirmity  into  vow-iyreach. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  692. 

vow-break  (vou'brak),  n.    Same  as  vow-breach. 
vow-breaker  (vou'bra"ker),  n.  One  who  breaks 
his  vow  or  vows. 

And  this  is  that  holy  bishop  Paphnutius,  whom  these 
euangeUcal  vow-breakers  pretend  to  be  their  proctor  for 
theire  unlauful  marriages. 

M.  Harding,  quoted  in  Bp.  Jewell's  Works 
[(Parker  Soc),  in.  386. 

vowel  (vou'el),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also  vowell ; 

<  F.  voyelle  =  Sp.  Pg.  vocal  =  It.  vacate,  a  vowel, 

<  L.  vocalis,  a  vowel,  fern.  (so.  Uttera,  letter)  of 
vocalis,  sounding,  sonorous,  <  vox  {voe-),  voice, 
sound:  see  voice,  vocal.']  I.  n.  1.  One  of  the 
op6nest,most  resonant,  and  continuable  sounds 
uttered  by  the  voice  in  the  process  of  speaking ; 
a  souild  in  which  the  element  of  tone,  though 
modified  and  differentiated  by  positions  of  the 
mouth-organs,  is  predominant  j  a  tone-sound, 
as  distinguished  from  a  fricative  (in  which  a 
rustling  between  closely  approximated  organs 
is  the  predominant  element),  from  a  mute  (in 
wMch  the  explosion  of  a  closure  is  character- 
istic), and  so  on.  Vowel  and  ammnant  are  relative 
terms,  distinguishing  respectively  the  opener  and  closer  ut- 
terances ;  but  there  is  no  absolute  division  between  them. 
Certain  sounds  are  so  open  as  to  be  only  vowels ;  certain 
others  so  close  as  to  be  only  consonants ;  but  there  are  yet 
others  which  have  the  value  now  of  vowels  and  now  of 
consonants.  Thus,  i  and  »  have  frequently  vowel-value  in 
English,  as  in  ojjpfe,  token;  and  r  is  in  various  languages  a 
much-used  voweL  Also,  the  semivowels  y  and  w  are  not 
appreciably  different  from  the  t-vowel  (of  pique)  and  the 
ij-vowel  (of  rule)  respectively.  A  sound,  namely,  is  a 
vowel  if  it  forms  the  central  or  open  element  of  a  syllable, 
being  a  syllable  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  the 
closer  sounds  (consonants)  that  accompany  it.  (See  sylla- 
ble.) The  openest  of  the  vowels  is  o  (as  in  far,  father) ;  the 
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closest  are  t  and  u  (in  plqve,  rule) ;  and  these  three,  with  e 
and  0  (as  in  they,  tone),  intermediate  respectively  between 
a  and  i  and  a  and  u,  are  hardly  wanting  in  any  known 
human  language.  But  many  others  are  found  in  various 
languages,  and  their  number  is  theoretically  unlimited. 
2.  The  letter  or  character  which  represents 
such  a  sound.— Neutral  voweL    See  neutral. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  a  vowel ;  vocal — Vowel 
points.    See  points. 

vowel  (vou'el),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  voweled,vow- 
elled,  ppr.  voweling,  vowelUng.  [<  vowel,  m.J  To 
provide  or  complete  with  vowels ;  insert  vowels 
in  (a  word  or  syllable). 

With  pauses,  cadence,  and  well-tiauWJed  words. 

Dryden,  To  Roscommon. 
The  voweUing  of  Greek  and  Latin  proper  names  shews 
that  the  vagueness  of  the  vowels  was  not  absolute. 

Eneye.  Brit.,  XL.  797. 

vowelisht  (vou'el-ish),  a.  [<  vowel  +  -j«fei.] 
Of  the  nature  of  a  vowel.  B.  Jonson,  Eng. 
Grammar,  i.  3. 

vowelism  (vou'el-izm),  n.  [<  vowel  +  ■ism.'] 
The  use  of  vowels. 

vowelist  (vou'el-ist),  n.  [<  vowel  +  -ist.]  One 
who  is  addicted  to  vowelism. 

As  a  repetitionary  vowelist,  Mr. is  virtuous  com- 
pared with  Milton.                 Athenseum,  No.  3280,  p.  334. 

vowelize  (vou'el-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  voweU 
ized,  ppr.  vowelizing.  [<  vowel  +  -ize.]  To  in- 
sert vowel-signs  in,  as  in  Semitic  words  or 
shorthand  forms  written  primarily  with  conso- 
nants only. 

"Tom  Brown's  School- Days"  will  be  immediately  issued 

in  the  easy  reporting  style  [of  shorthand],  fully  vowdized. 

The  American,  VI.  314. 

vowelless  (vou'el-les),  a.  [<  vowel  +  -less.] 
Without  a  vowel  or  vowels. 

Hebrew,  with  its  vowd-less  roots,  which  require  vocali- 
sation before  they  can  attain  any  meaning. 

Farrair,  Language  and  Languages,  p.  395. 

VOWelly(vou'el-i),fl!.   \<vowel-\--ly^^  Abound- 
ing in  vowels ;  characterized  by  vowel-sounds. 
The  mellifluence  and  flexibility  of  the  vo/weHy  language 
[Italian]  were  favorable  to  nnrhymed  verse. 

I.  Lflxradi,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  I.  349. 

VOWer  (vou'fer),  n.  [<  vow  -^  -er-l.]  One  who 
makes  a  vow. 

These  prycke  eared  piynces  myghtetruste  those  i^owers, 
as  hawkes  made  to  theyr  handes,  yet  wolde  I  counaell  the 
chiisten  prynces  in  no  wyse  to  teust  them. 

Bp.  Bale,  Apology,  fol.  142. 

vowess  (vou'es),  TO.  [<  VOW  -I-  -ess.]  A  woman 
who  has  taken  a  vow;  a  nun.     [Rare.] 

In  that  church  also  lieth  this  ladle,  buried ...  in  the 
habit  of  a  vowesse. 
Harrison,  Descrip.  of  Eng.,  ii.  3  (Holinshed's  Chron.,1.). 

vow-fellow  (vou'feFo),  n.    One  who  is  bound 
by  the  same  vow.     [Kare.] 
Vow-fellows  with  this  virtuous  duke. 

Shak.,  I.  L.  L.,  iL  1.  38. 

vowless  (vou'les),  a.  [<  vow  +  -less.]  Without 
a  vow ;  not  boimd  by  a  vow. 

He  hath  done  with  their  own  vows,  and  now  descends 
to  us,  whom  he  confesses  vowless. 

Bp.  Hall,  Honour  of  Married  Clergy,  i  §  17. 

vowsonti  »■    Same  as  advowson. 

The  seyd  William  was  with  the  prior  of  Norwiche  of 
counseille  in  hese  trewe  defence  ageyn  the  entent  of  the 
seyd  Walter  in  a  sute  that  he  made  ageyn  the  seyd  prlour 
of  a  voweson  of  the  chyrche  of  Sprouaton  in  the  counte  of 
Norftolk.  Paston  Letters,  1. 18. 

VOX  (voks),  m.  [h.:  Bee  voice.]  Voice;  in  m«. 
sic,  a  voice  or  voice-part. — Vox  angelica,  in  organs 
buUding,  a  stop  having  two  pipes  to  each  digital,  one  ot 
which  is  tuned  slightly  sharp,  so  that  by  their  dissonance 
a  wavy  effect  is  produced.  The  pipes  are  of  narrow  scale, 
and  the  tone  is  delicate.  Also  vox  cselestis,  unda  marU,  etc. 
— Vox  antecedens,  the  theme  or  antecedent  of  a  canon 
or  fugue.— Vox  barbara,  a  barbarous  or  outlandish  word 
orphrase:  commonly  used,  iu  zoology  and  botany,  of  those 
terms  which  are  ostensibly  New  Latin,  but  which  are  nei- 
ther Latin  nor  Greels,  nor  of  classic  derivation  and  forma- 
tion, or  are  hybrids  between  Latin  and  Greek.  Some  thou- 
sands of  such  words  are  current,  though  rejected  by  some 
purists ;  and  their  use  is  far  less  objectionable  than  the 
unending  confusion  in  nomenclature  which  attends  the 
attempt  to  discard  them.  >  (See  synonym,  2  (&).)  Usually 
abbreviated  vox  barb. — VOX  cselestis.  Same  as  vox  an- 
gelica. — Vox  C0llBe4lien8,the  answer  or  consequent  of  a 
canon  orfugue. — Voxhumana,  in  organrbuUding,  a  reed- 
atop  having  short  capped  pipes,  so  constructed  as  to  re- 
inforce  the  higher  harmonics  of  the  fundamental  tones, 
and  thus  to  produce  tones  more  or  less  resembling  those 
of  the  human  voice.  The  imitation  is  not  close,  but  un- 
der suitable  conditions  the  illusion  of  a  distant  singer  or 
choir  is  possible.  The  tremulant  is  usually  combined  with 
the  vox  humana.  A  stop  of  the  same  name,  but  of  much 
less  effectiveness,  is  often  placed  in  reed-organs. — Vox 
qujnta.    Same  as  quintus. 

voyage  (voi'fi),  n.    [Early  mod.  E.  also  voiage; 

<  ME.  voyage,  voiage,  veiage,  veage,  mage,  vyage, 

<  OP.  voiage,  veiage,  viage,  F.  voyage  =  Sp.  viaje 
=  Pg.  viagem  =  It.  viaggio,  travel,  journey,  voy- 
age, <  L.  viaticimi,  provision  for  a  journey,  LL. 
a  journey,  neut.  or  viaticus,  pertainmg  to  travel, 
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<  via,  a  way,  road,  journey,  travel :  see  viaticum, 
of  which  voyage  is  a  doublet.]  1.  Formerly, 
a  passage  or  journey  by  land  or  by  sea;  now 
only  a  journey  or  passage  by  sea  or  water  from 
one  place,  port,  or  .country  to  another,  espe- 
cially a  passing  or  journey  by  water  to  a  dis- 
tant place  or  country:  as,  a  voyage  to  India. 

It  is  longe  tyme  passed  that  ther  was  no  generalle  Pas- 
sage ne  Vyage  over  the  See ;  and  many  Men  desiren  for  to 
here  stieke  of  the  holy  Lond,  and  ban  thereof  gret  Solace 
and  Comfort.  Wandemlle,  Travels,  p.  4. 

Now  to  this  lady  lete  vs  tume  ageyn, 
Whiche  to  Surry  hath  take  hir  viage. 

Generydes(E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  226. 
When  I  was  determined  to  enterinto  my  fourth  voyage, 
I  cast  into  the  ship,  in  the  stead  of  merchandise,  a  pretty 
f  ardle  of  books. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  RobinsonX  ii.  7. 
Provyded  also  that  no  person  or  persons  havinge  chardge 
of  any  Viage,  in  passinge  from  the  Realme  of  Ireland  or 
from  the  Isle  of  Manne  into  this  Bealme  of  England,  do 
from  the  laste  daye  of  June  next  comynge  wittingly  or 
wyllingly  tranaporte  .  .  .  any  Vacabond  Koge  or  Beggar. 
Laws  of  14  Eliz.  (1672),  quoted  in  Ribton-Tumer's 
[Vagrante  and  Vagrancy,  p.  109. 
The  pasha  was  lately  returned  from  his  voyage  towards 
Mecca,  it  being  his  office  always  to  set  out  with  provisions 
to  meet  the  caravan  in  its  return :  they  go  about  half  way 
to  Mecca,  setting  out  the  same  day  that  the  caravan  usu- 
ally leaves  Mecca. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  n.  L  101. 

All  being  embarked,  they  bade  farewell  to  the  gazing 
throng  upon  the  beach,  who  continued  shouting  after  them, 
.  .  .  wishing  them  a  happy  voyage. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  110. 

2.  pi.  A  book  of  voyages :  used  like  travels.— 
St.  The  practice  of  traveling. 

Nations  have  interknowledge  of  one  another  by  voyage 
into  foreign  parts'.  Bacon. 

4t.  A  way  or  course  taken ;  an  attempt  or  un- 
dertaking; an  enterprise;  an  expedition. 
And  ek  Diane !  I  the  biseke 
That  this  viage  be  noght  to  the  loth. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii  732. 
If  you  make  your  voyage  upon  her  and  give  me  directly 
to  understand  you  have  prevailed,  I  am  no  further  your 
enemy.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  L  4. 170. 

He  ran  away  from  me,  .  .  .  and  pretended  he  would 
go  the  Island  voyage  [tlmt  against  Hjspaniola] ;  since,  I 
ne'er  heard  of  him  till  within  this  fortnight. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  il  2. 
So  great  a  dignitie  in  time  past  was  not  obteined  to  the 
maisters  ther  of  by  rebellion, .  .  .  butbyfightingvaliauiit- 
ly  with  the  Moores  in  the  voiage  of  Granado. 

Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577),  p.  261. 

Broken  voyage.  See  broken.— Continued  or  continu- 
ous voyage.  See  continued.— Dance  voyage,  an  un- 
successful flshing-voyage.  [Local,  New  Eng. J  — Mixed 
voyage.  Seemixed. — Todovoyaget.to makeajoumey; 
set  out  on  an  enterprise. 

Pandare  .  .  .  caste, andknewingoodplytewasthemoone 
To  doon  viage.  Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  76. 

=Syn.  1.  Trip,  Excursion,  etc.  (fiBejoumey),  cruise,  sail. 
voyage  (voi'aj),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  wen/aged,  ppr. 
voyaging.  [<[  OF.  voyager,  travel,  <  voyage, 
travel:  see  voyage.]  L  intrans.  To  take  a 
journey  or  voyage;  especially,  to  sail  or  pass  by 
water. 

Beautiful  bird !  thou  voyagest  to  thine  home. 

Shelley,  Alastor. 
A  mind  for  ever 
Voyaging  through  strange  seas  of  Thought  alone. 

Wordsworth,  Prelude,  iii. 

II.  trans.  To  travel;  pass  over;  traverse. 

Long  were  to  tell 
What  I  have  done,  what  sufler'd;  with  what  pain 
Voyaged  the  unreal,  vast,  unbounded  deep. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  X.  471. 

The  Rhone  of  to-day  must  be  something  like  the  Rhine 

of  fifty  years  ago,  though  much  less  voyaged  now  than  that 

was  then.  The  Century,  XL.  636. 

voyageable  (voi'aj-a-bl),  a.  [<  voyage  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  sailed  or  traveled  over;  navi- 
gable. 
voyager  (voi'aj-6r),  n.  [<  voyage  -\-  -eri.]  One 
who  voyages;  one  who  sails  or  passes  by  sea  or 
water. 

You  go  on  to  prefer  my  Captivity  in  this  Fleet  to  that 
of  a  Voyager  at  Sea.  BoweB,  Letters,  ii.  39. 

In  a  few  short  moments  I  retrace 
■  (As  in  a  map  the  voyager  his  course) 
The  windings  of  my  way  through  many  years. 

Cowper,  Task,  vt  17. 
voyageur  (vwo-ya-zher'), «.  [F.,  <  voyager,  trav- 
el ;  as  voyager.]  The  Canadian  name  of  one  of 
a  class  of  men  employed  by  the  Northwest  and 
Hudson's  Bay  companies  in  transporting  men 
and  supplies,  and,  in  general,  in  keeping  up 
communication  between  their  various  stations, 
which  was  done  exclusively  in  bark  canoes, 
the  whole  region  formerly  under  the  exclusive 
c<mtrol  of  these  companies  being  almost  every- 
where accessible  by  water,  with  few  and  short 
portages.  These  men  were  nearly  always 
French  Canadians  or  half-breeds. 
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Such  was  the  routine  of  our  journey,  the  day,  gener- 
ally speaking,  being  divided  into  six  hours  ot  rest  and 
eighteen  ot  labour.  This  almost  incredible  toil  the  mya- 
geurs  bore  without  a  murmur,  and  generally  with  such  a 
hilarity  of  spirit  as  few  other  men  could  sustain  tor  a  sin- 
gle forenoon. 

Oov.  Simpson,  Journey  Bound  the  World,  I.  22. 

voyaging  (voi'aj-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  voyage, 
V.J  The  act  or  process  of  taking  a  voyage;  a 
journey  by  water. 

It  is.  In  tact,  a  diary  ot  the  voyaginga  and  residences  ot 
the  ambassadors  of  Henry  the  Third. 

Tieknor,  Span.  Lit.,  1. 184. 

voyalt,  n.    Same  as  viol^,  2. 

v.  P.    An  abbreviation  of  vice-president. 

V-point  (ve'point),  n.  The  vertex  of  two  or 
more  diverging  lines:  as,  the  V-point  of  cirrus 
stripes. 

Traisemblance  (vra-son-blons'),  n.  [F.,  <  vrai, 
true,  +  semblance,  appearance :  see  very  and 
semblance,  and  ef .  verisimilitude.']  The  appear- 
ance of  truth;  verisimilitude. 

V.  S.    In  miisie,  an  abbreviation  of  volU  siibito. 

V,  S.    An  abbreviation  of  veterinary  surgeon. 

VS.    An  abbreviation  of  versus. 

V-shaped  (ve'shapt),  a.  Shaped  like  the  let- 
ter V ;  like  the  two  equal  sides  of  an  isosceles 
triangle ;  lambdoid — v-shaped  barometric  de- 
preBBlon,  a  region  of  low  barometer  inclosed  by  one  or 
more  V-shaped  Isobars,  the  point  of  the  V,  in  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  being  usually  directed  toward  the  south. 
V-shaped  depressions  are  often  accompanied  by  charac- 
teristic squalls,  technically  called  line-equaUs. 

V.  t.  The  abbreviation,  used  in  this  work,  of 
verb  transitive. 

V-threaded  screw.    See  screw^. 

V-tool  (ve'tel),  n.  In  joinery  and  ca/rving,  a 
cutting-tool  having  the  cutting  edge  in  two 
branches,  making  an  impression,  like  a  letter 
V,  a  sort  of  angular  gouge. 

vue  (vii),  n.  [OF.,  sight,  view:  see  view.']  The 
sight-opening  of  a  helmet:  same  as  ceillire.    . 

vug  (vug),  ».  lAlso  vugh,vougJi,vooga;  <Corn. 
vug,  vugli,  vugga,  vooga,  etc.,  a  cave,  cavern;  cf . 
CoTn.  fogo,fogou,fou,  a  cave  (=  W.  ff<^u,  a  cave, 
den),  Com.  hugo,  googoo,  ogoo,  ogo  (Jago),  a 
cave,  W.  ogof,  gogof,  a  cave.]  In  mining,  a  cav- 
ity ;  a  hollow  in  a  rock  or  in  a  lode.  Vug  is  the 
miners'  name  for  that  which  geologists  more 
generally  call  a  geode.  See  geode.  Also  called 
tick-hole,  vooga-hole. 

Quartz  is  very  generally  found  lining  the  hollow  spaces 
(vughs)  in  lodes.  £.'Hunt,  British  Mining,  p.  486. 

VUggy  (vug'i),  a.  [<  vug  +  -yh]  Of  the  nature 
of  a  vug;  containing  vugs. 

vuider,  n.    Same  as  voider. 

Vulcan  (vul'kan),  11.  [=  F.  Vulcain  =  Sp.  Pg. 
Volcano  =  It.'Yolcano,  Vulcano,  <  L.  Volcanus, 
Vulcanus,'Vxdaim,  the  god  of  Are ;  cf .  Skt.  ulkd,  a 
firebrand.  Ct.  volcano.]  1.  In.  Bom.  myth.,  the 
god  of  fire  and  the  working  of  metals,  and  the 
patron  of  all  handicraftsmen.  Originally  an  indepen- 
dent deity.he  became  with  the  advance  of  time  completely 
identified  with  the  Greek  Hephastus.  He  was  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  or  ot  Juno  alone,  and  was  born  with  de- 
formed feet,  though  according  to  late  myths  his  lameness 
came  from  his  having  been  hurled  down  from  heaven  by 
Jupiter  in  a  fit  of  anger.  He  was  the  divine  artist,  the  crea^ 
tor  of  all  that  was  beautiful  as  well  as  of  all  that  was  me- 
chanically wonderful  in  the  abodes  ot  the  gods.  On  earth 
various  volcanoes,  as  Lemnos  and  Etna,  were  held  to  be  his 
workshops,  and  the  Cyclopes  were  his  journeymen.  He 
had  the  power  of  conferring  lite  upofl  his  creations,  and 
was  thus  the  author  of  Pandora  and  of  the  golden  dogs  of 
AlcinouB.  In  art  he  was  represented  as  a  bearded  man, 
usually  with  the  short  sleeveless  or  one-sleeved  tunic  (exo- 
mis)of  the  workman,  with  a  conical  cap,  holding  hammer 
and  tongs  or  other  attributes  of  the  smith,  and  sometimes 
with  indication  of  his  lameness.  When  Jupiter  conceived 
Minerva  in  his  head,  the  goddess  was  delivered  full-armed, 
upon  the  stroke  ot  an  ax  in  the  hands  of  Vulcan. 
2.  A  hypothetical  planet  between  the  sun  and 
the  planet  Mercury.  An  object  supposed  to  be  a 
planet  was  seen  orosstag  the  sun's  disk  on  March  26th, 
1869.  The  period  ot  revolution  assigned  to  it  was  some- 
thing over  19  days,  and  its  distance  from  the  sun  was 
estimated  at  about  13,000,000  miles.  The  existence  of 
Vulcan,  however,  has  not  been  confirmed  (may,  indeed,  be 
said  to  have  been  practically  disproved)  by  subsequent 
careful  observations. 
3t.  A  volcano. 

Also  in  that  lie  is  the  Mount  Bthna,  that  Men  clepen 
Mount  Gybelle;  and  the  Wleanes,  that  ben  everemore 
brennynge.  JUandeville,  Travels,  p.  65. 

Of  those  [remarkable  things]  which  are  in  the  Vvleane 
and  mouths  of  Are  at  the  Indies,  worthy  doubtlesse  to  be 
observed,  I  wiU  speake  in  their  order.  . 

Aeosla,  Hist.  Indies  (tr.  by  B.  Grimston,  1604),  iii.  2 
[(Hakluyt  Soc,  1. 105). 

Vulcan  powder,  an  explosive  consisting  of  nitroglycerin, 
sodium  nitrate,  sulphur,  and  charcoal 
Vulcanalia(vul-kar-na'U-a),  n.pl.  [L.:  see  Vul- 
can.] An  ancient  Roman  festival  m  honor  ot 
Vulcan,  celebrated  on  August  23d  with  games 
in  the  Flaminian  circus  near  the  temple  of  the 
god,  and  with  sacrifices  of  fishes.     As  part  of 
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the  observance  on  this  day,  work  was  begun 
by  lamplight,  in  honor  of  the  fire-god. 
Vulcanian  (vul-ka'ni-an),  a.     [<  L.  Volcanius, 
Vulcanius,<  Volcanus,Vulcanus,'VvL\oa,n,+  -an.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  Vulcan,  or  to  works  in  iron, 
etc.,  and  occasionally  (but  not  so  used  by  geolo- 
gists) to  volcanoes  or  volcanic  action. 

A  region  of  vulcanian  activity. 

S.  A.  Proctor,  Poetry  ot  Astronomy,  p.  228. 

2.  In  geol.,  pertaining  to  or  designating  the 
system  or  theory  of  the  Vuloanists,  or  oppo- 
nents of  Werner. 

Vulcanic  (vul-kan'ik),  a.  [=  F.  vulcanigue  = 
Sp.  volcdnico  =  Pg.  volcanico  =  It.  vulcanieo; 
as  Vulcan  +  -de.  Cf .  volcano.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  Vulcan  or  to  volcanoes. 

Even  the  burning  ot  a  meeting-house,  in  itself  a  vulcanic 
rarity  (so  long  as  he  was  of  another  parish),  could  not 
tickle  his  outworn  palate.  Lowett,  Study  Windows,  p.  120. 

VUlcanicity  (vul-ka-nis'i-ti),  n.  [<  vulcanic  + 
-iU/.]    Same  as  volcanidiy. 

This  [heat-producing]  power,  inadequate  though  it  may 
be  to  explain  the  phenomena  ot  mdcanieUp. 

J.  Preatwieh,  Proc.  Hoy.  Soc,  XXXVIIL  425. 

The  term  volcanic  action  (vulcanism  or  vulcaimiity)  em- 
braces all  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  expulsion  of 
heated  materials  from  the  interior  ot  the  earth  to  the  sur- 
face. Encyc.  Brit.,  X.  240. 

vulcanisable,  vulcanisation,  etc.  Seevulcan- 
izable,  etc. 

vulcanism  (vul'kan-izm),  n.  [<  Vulcan  + 
-ism.]  In  geol.,  saline  as  volcamsm.  The  words 
viAcaiu)  and  volcame  are  firmly  fixed  in  English,  and  the 
former  is  in  universal  and  exclusive  use  among  those  who 
speak  that  language.  Hence  all  the  derivatives  should 
be  spelled  correspondingly :  thus,  volcamsm,  volcanidty, 
volcanology,  and  not  mdcanism,  etc. 

In  the  lapse  of  ages  .  .  .  the  very  roots  of  former  vol- 
canoes have  been  laid  bare,  displaying  subterranean 
phases  of  wlcaniam  which  could  not  oe  studied  in  any 
modern  volcano.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  Z.  240. 

Vulcanist  (vul'kan-ist),  n.  [<  Vulcan  +  4st.] 
In  the  early  history  of  geological  science,  one 
who  supported  the  Huttonian  theory,  or  who 
was  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Werner.  See 
Huttoman. 

It  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  these  systems  are  usually 
reduced  to  two  classes,  according  as  they  refer  the  origin 
of  terrestrial  bodies  to  fire  or  water ;  and  that,  conforma- 
bly to  this  division,  their  followers  have  of  late  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  fanciful  names  of  Vuteanists  and  N ep- 
tunists.  To  the  former  of  these  Dr.  Hutton  belongs  much 
more  than  to  the  latter ;  though,  as  he  employs  the  agency 
both  of  fire  and  water  in  his  system,  he  cannot,  in  strict 
propriety,  be  arranged  with  either. 

Playfair,  Illustrations  ot  the  Huttonian  Theory 
[(Coll.  Works,  I.  21). 

vulcanite  (vul'kan-it),  n.    [<  Vulcan  -I-  -ite^.] 

1.  The  harder  of  the  two  forms  of  vulcanized 
india-rubber,  the  other  form  being  known  as 
soft  rubber.  Vulcanite  differs  from  soft  rubber  in  that 
it  contains  more  sulphur,  and  is  cured  or  vulcanized  at 
a  higher  temperature.  It  is  of  a  brownish-black  color,  is 
hard  and  tough,  cuts  easily,  and  takes  a  good  polish ;  it  is 
largely  used  for  making  into  combs,  brooches,  bracelets, 
and  many  other  ornaments.  It  is  not  affected  by  water  or 
by  any  of  the  other  caoutchouc  solvents.  As  it  is  espe- 
cially distinguished  by  the  large  quantity  ot  electricity 
which  it  evolves  when  rubbed,  it  is  much  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  electric  machines.    Also  called  ebmdte. 

2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  pyroxene,  from 
its  being  found  in  ejected  blocks  and  lavas — Vul- 
canite flask,  an  iron  box  closed  by  screw-bolts,  for  hold- 
ing an  artificial  denture  while  being  vulcanized,  to  fix  the 
artificial  teeth  in  the  vulcanite  plate.  The  flask  is  heated 
in  a  vulcanizing  furnace. 

VUlcanizable  (vul'kan-i-za-bl),  a.  [<  vulcanize 
+  -able.]  Capable'of  being  vulcanized;  ad- 
mitting of  vulcanization.   Also  spelled  vulcan- 
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ebonite  or  vulcanite.    See  vulcanite.    Also  spelled  vulcan. 
imtion. 

vulcanize  (vul'kan-iz),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  vul- 
canized, ppr.  vulcanizing.  [=  F.  vulcaniser; 
as  Vulcan  (with  allusion  to  the  melted  sulphur 
of  volcanoes)  +  -»^e.]  I,  trans.  To  subject  to  the 
process  of  vidcanization,  as  caoutchouc.  —Vul- 
canized fiber.  See  .(Sfteri.— Vulcanized  glass,  glass 
cooled  by  plunging  into  a  bath  having  a  comparatively 
high  temperature.  The  nature  of  the  bath  depends  upon 
the  effect  desired  to  be  produced.—  Vulcanized  rubber, 
caoutchouc  incorporated  with  sulphur  and  subjected  to 
heat,  whereby  it  combines  chemically  with  the  sulphur, 
and  assumes,  when  cold,  a  hard  consistency  resembling 
that  of  horn. 
II.  intrams.  To  admit  of  vulcanization. 
Rubber  vulcanieee  at  276°  Fah. 

Sot.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  IXII.  140. 
Also  spelled  vulcanise. 

vulcanizer  (vul'kan-i-z6r),  n.  [<  vulcanize  + 
-eri.]  Apparatus'used  in  vulcanizing  india- 
rubber.    Also  spelled  vulcaniser. 

VUlcanot,  «•    An  old  form  of  volcano. 

VUlcanological  (vul"ka-n9-loj'i-kal),  a.  Same 
as  volcanologieal.    Nature,  XXXVlII.  410. 

vulcanology  (vul-ka-nol'o-ji),  n.    Same  as  vol- 


vulg.  An  abbreviation  of  vulgar  or  vulgarly. 
Vulg.  An  abbreviation  of  Vulgate. 
vulgar  (vul'gar),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
vulgare  ;  <  F.'vulgaire  =  Sp.  Pg.  vulgar  =  It.  vol- 
gare,  <  L.  vulgaris,  volgaris,  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  multitude  or  common  people,  common,  vul- 
gar, <  vulgvs,  volgus,  a  multitude,  throng,  crowd, 
the  mass  of  people,  the  common  people,  the 
multitude;  cf.  Skt.  vraja,  a  flock,  herd,  multi- 
tude, va/rga,  a  group,  troop,  <V«a«^',  turn,  twist, 
'set  aside,  =  L.  v&rgere,  bend,  turn :  see  verged. 
From  L.  vulgus  are  also  E.  vulgate,  etc.,  dmulge, 
etc.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  com- 
mon people ;  suited  to  or  practised  among  the 
multitude;  plebeian:  as,  vulgar  Ufe;  vulgar 
sports. 

A  tewe  ot  them  went  a  lande  for  f  resshe  water,  and  f  ownd 

a  greate  and  high  howse  after  the  maner  ot  their  buylding, 

hauinge  xii.  other  of  their  vulgare  cotages  placed  abowte 

the  same. 

Peter  Martyr  (tr.  in  Eden's  First  Books  on  America,  ed. 

[Arber,  p.  70). 
An  habitation  giddy  and  unsure 
Hath  he  that  buildeth  on  the  vulgar  heart. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  i.  3.  90. 

"Follow  my  white  plume,"  said  the  chivalrous  monarch 

ot  France,  as  he  plunged  into  the  thickest  ot  the  vulgar 

fight.  Sumner,  Orations,  L  188. 

2.  Common ;  in  general  use ;  customary;  usual ; 
ordinary. 

Our  intent  is  to  make  this  Art  [Foesie]  vulgar  for  all 
English  mens  vse.  Pvttenham,  Arte  ot  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  19. 

As  naked  as  the  imlga/r  air.       Shak.,  E.  John,  ii.  1.  387. 

They  have  applied  the  sense  ot  the  parables  to  certain 
general  and  mUgar  matters,  without  reaching  to  their  real 
purport.  Bacmi,  Physical  Fables,  p.  8. 

I  shall  much  rejoice  to  see  and  serve  you,  whom  I  hon- 
our with  no  wlgar  Affection.       HoweXl,  Letters,  I.  ii.  24. 

Unspeakable  mysteries  in  the  Scriptures  are  often  de- 
livered in  a  wlgar  and  illustrative  way. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  45. 

It  Wordsworth  sometimes  puts  the  trumpet  to  his  lips, 
yet  he  lays  it  aside  soon  and  willingly  for  his  appropriate 
instrument,  the  pastoral  reed.  And  it  is  not  one  that 
grew  by  any  vulgar  stream,  but  that  which  Apollo  breathed 
through,  tending  the  flocks  ot  Admetus. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  241. 

3.  Hence,  national;  vernacular:  &s,il[ievulga/r 
tongue;  the  vulgar  version  of  the  Scriptures; 
in  zool.  and  bot.,  specifically,  vernacular  or 
trivial,  as  opposed  to  scientific  or  technical,  in 
the  names  or  naming  of  plants  and  animals. 

2. 


vulcanization  (vuFkan-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  vul- 
canize +  -ation.]  A  method  of  treating  caout- 
chouc or  india-rubber  with  some  form  of  sul- 
phur, to  effect  certain  changes  in  its  properties, 
and  yield  a  soft  (vulcanized  india-rubber)  or  a 
hard  (vulcanite)  product.  This  was  originally  effected 
by  dipping  the  rubber  in  melted  sulphur  and  heating  it  to 
nearly  300°.  Several  other  methods  have  been  employed, 
probably  the  best  ot  which  for  general  purposes  consists 
in  mechanioiQly  mixing  the  rubber  at  a  moderate  heat 
with  flowers  ot  sulphur,  and  subsequently  "curing"  it  in 
superheated  steam  at  from  260°  to  300°  Fahr.  The  process 
was  invented  by  Charles  Goodyear,  who  obtained  his  first 
patent  for  it  in  1844.  Other  ingredients,  as  litharge, 
white  lead,  zinc-white,  whiting,  etc.,  are  added  to  the 
sulphur  to  give  color,  softness,  etc.,  to  the  rubber.  The 
substance  thus  formed  possesses  the  following  proper- 
ties :  it  remains  elastic  at  all  temperatures ;  it  cannot  be 
dissolved  by  the  ordinary  solvents,  neither  is  It  affected 
by  heat  within  a  considerable  range  of  temperature ;  flnsd- 
ly,  it  acquires  extraordinary  powers  ot  resisting  com- 
pression, with  a  great  increase  of  strength  and  elasticity. 
Vulcanized  india-rubber  is  employed  with  great  success 
for  very  many  useful  purposes,  as  for  waterproofing  cloth, 
for  boots,  shoes,  mats,  toys,  belting,  buffers,  wheel-tires, 
washers,  valves,  pipes,  fire-hose,  medical  and  surgical 
appliances,  etc.     Hard  vulcanized  rubber  is  known  as 


If  agalne  Art  be  buta  certaine  order  of  rules  prescribed 
by  reason,  and  gathered  by  experience,  why  should  not 
Poesie  be  a  vulgwr  Art  with  vs  as  well  as  with  the  Greeks 
and  latines?  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  3. 

We  will  in  this  present  chapter  &  by  our  own  idle  ob- 
seruations  shew  how  one  may  easily  and  commodiously 
lead  all  those  feete  of  the  auncients  into  our  milga/r  Ian- 
gage.  PvOenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  86. 

Of  the  Egyptian  letters,  or  manner  of  writing,  one  was 
wlgar,  which  all  people  learnt ;  others  were  call'd  sacred, 
which  the  priests  only  knew  among  the  Egyptians. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  227. 

4.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  lower  or 
less  refined  class  of  people ;  unrefined ;  hence, 
coarse;  offensive  to  good  taste;  rude;  boorish; 
low;  mean;  base:  as,  vulgar  men,  language, 
minds,  or  manners. 
Stale  and  cheap  to  vulgar  company. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  TV.,  ili.  2.  41. 

I  staid  to  hear  the  trumpets  and  kettle-drums,  and  then 
the  other  drums,  which  are  much  cried  up,  though  I  think 
it  dull,  vulgar  musick.  Pej^s,  Diary,  1. 160. 

Gold ; 
Before  whose  image  bow  the  vulgar  great 

SheHiy,  Queen  Mab,  iv. 


vulgar 

Fu^ar  prejudices  of  every  kind,  and  particularly  vulgar 
superstitions,  he  treats  with  a  cold  and  sober  disdain  pe- 
culiar to  himself.  Macaiday,  History. 

We  can  easily  overpraise  the  vulgar  hero. 

Emeraon,  Conduct  of  Life. 

I  go  a  good  deal  to  places  of  amusement.  I  find  no  dif- 
Acuity  wbateTer  in  going  to  such  places  alone.  .  .  .  But, 
at  the  theatre,  every  one  talks  so  fast  that  I  can  scarcely 
make  out  what  they  say ;  and  besides,  there  are  a  great 
many  vulgar  expressions. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  A  Bundle  of  letters,  ii. 

Vulgar  era.  Seeera.— Vulgar  fraction,  in  uritt.  See 
.fraction.— Vulgar  purgation.  SeepurgaHon,  2.— Vul- 
gax  Ba1)StituUon.  See  mbstituUm,  4.=S7n.  1  and  2. 
Ordinary,  etc.    See  common.— i.  Kustic,  low-bred. 

n.  n.  If.  A  vulgar  person ;  one  of  the  com- 
mon people :  used  only  in  the  plural. 

Rude  mechanicals,  that  rare  and  late 
Work  in  the  market-place ;  and  those  are  they 
Whose  bitter  tongues  I  shun,  .  .  . 
(For  those  vile  vmgars  are  extremely  proud. 
And  foully-languag'd).     Chapman,  Odyssey,  vi.  425. 

2.  The  vernacular  tongue  or  common  language 
of  a  country. 

In  our  olde  vulgare,  proflte  is  called  weale. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Govemour,  i.  1. 
Therefore,  you  clown,  abandon  —  which  is  in  the  vvlgar 
leave — the  society  — which  in  the  boorish  is  company  — 
of  this  female  —  which  in  the  common  is  woman. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  v.  1.  53. 

The  vulgar,  the  common  people  collectively;  the  un- 
educated, uncultured  class. 

Therefore  the  vulgar  did  about  him  flocke,  .  .  . 
Like  fooUsh  flies  about  an  hony-crocke. 

Spemer,  F.  Q.,  V.  ii.  33. 
A  mere  invention  to  keep  the  vulgar  in  obedien'ce. 

Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 

vulgarian  (vul-ga'ri-anX  o.  and  n.    [<  L.  vul- 
garis, vulgar,  +  -an.'i'  I,  a.  Vulgar.     [Bare.] 

With  a  fat  vulgarian  sloven, 

Little  Admiral  John 

To  Boulogne  is  gone. 
Sir  J.  JDenham,  to  Sir  J.  Hennis.    (Daviea.) 

H.  1.  A  vulgar  person;  especially,  a  rich 
person  with  low  or  vulgar  ideas. 

There's  Dipley,  in  the  tallow  trade-  .  .  .  Curse  the 
whole  pack  of  money-grubbing  vulgarians  I 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xx. 
Even  the  heir  of  a  hundred  sovereigns  may  be  born  a 
brute  and  a  vulgarian. 

B.  L.  Stevenson,  Scribner's  Mag.,  HI.  636. 

vulgarisation,  vulgarise.    See 


vulgarism  (vul'gar-izm),  n.   [<  vulgar  +  ■4sm.'] 

1.  Coarseness,  rudeness,  or  grossness  of  man- 
ners; vulgarity;  commonness. 

Degraded  by  the  vulgarism  of  ordinary  life. 

Bp.  Reynolds. 
Shall  I  gulp  wine?  No,  that  is  vulgarism. 

Keats,  To ;. 

2.  A  phrase  or  expression  used  only  in  common 
colloquial,  especially  in  coarse,  speech. 

All  violations  of  grammar,  and  all  mtlgarisms,  solecisms, 

and  barbarisms  in  the  conversations  of  boys,  and  also  in 

their  most  familiar  letters,  must  be  noticed  and  corrected. 

V.  Knox,  Liberal  Education,  §  14. 

Such  vulgarisms  are  common  [as] — the  Greeks  fell  to 
their  old  trade  of  one  tribe  expelling  another — the  scene 
is  always  at  Athens,  and  all  the  pother  is  some  little  jilt- 
ing story — the  haugh^  Roman  snuif  ed  at  the  suppleness. 
/.  If  Israeli,  Lit.  Char.  Men  of  Genius,  p.  380. 
Vulgarisms  and  low  words. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  275. 

vulgarity  (vul-gar'i-ti),  n. ;  pi.  vulgariUes  (-tiz). 
[Tf.  viugariU  =  Sp.  vulgariclad  =  Pg.  vulgarir- 
dade  =  It.  volgariia,  <  LL.  vulgarita(t-)s,  voU 
garita(t-)s,  the  multitude,  lit.  the  quality  of  be- 
ing common  or  of  the  multitude,  i  L,  vulgaris, 
common,  vulgar:  see  vulgar.']  1.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  vulgar;  mean  condition  in 
life;  meanness;  commonness. 

The  necessities  of  public  business,  its  vast  exteni^  com- 
plexity, fulness  of  details,  and  consequent  vulgarity,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  ancients. 

Se  Quincey,  Rhetoric. 

2.  Coarseness,  grossness,  or  elownishness  of 
manners  or  language ;  absence  of  refinement ; 
also,  that  which  is  vulgar ;  a  vulgar  act  or  ex- 
pression: as,  vulgarity  of  behavior;  vulgarity 
of  expression  or  language. 

Making  believe  be  what  you  are  not  is  the  essence  of 
vulgarity.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Professor,  vii. 

To  learn  his  negative  merits,  let  us  begin  with  the 
enumeration  of  the  ignoble  vulgarities,  farcical  business, 
and  other  evils  happily  sifted  out  and  thrown  away  as  not 
comporting  with  Hie  high  seriousness  of  this  grand  style, 
this  new  gospel  of  comedy,  of  which  Aristophanes  is  the 
evangelist.  Amer.  Jour.  PhUol.,  I.  274. 

3t.  The  commonalty;  the  mob;  the  vulgar. 

The  meere  mdgaritg  (like  swine)  are  prone  to  cry  out 
more  for  a  little  bite  by  the  eare  than  for  all  the  sordid- 
nesse  of  sin. 

Bp.  Gauden.  Tears  of  the  Church,  Pref.,  p.  3.    (Davies.) 
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vulgarization  (vul"gar-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  vul- 
garize +  -ation.}  1.  Wide  dissemination;  the 
process  of  rendering  commonly  known  or  fa- 
miliar. 

The  inclusion  of  anthropology  in  the  general  exhibition 
of  liberal  arts  is  of  great  value  in  respect  of  that  vulgari- 
zation which  is  the  aim  of  the  French  anthropologists. 

Atheneeum,  No.  3225,  p.  229. 
Within  the  last  few  years  competent  authorities  of  dif- 
ferent countries  have  been  preoccupied  with  the  incon- 
veniences and  injury  that  may  result  to  public  health  and 
morality  by  the  vulgarisiOion  of  hypnotic  phenomena. 

Lancet,  1889,  L  861. 

2.  A  making  coarse  or  gross;  the  impairing 
of  refinement  or  elegance. 

Persia  has  thus  fairly  well  escaped  vulgarization  and 
misrepresentation  at  the  hands  of  the  globe-trotter,  with 
his  worthless  "impressions." 

Westminster  See.,  CXXVin.  454. 
Also  spelled  vulgarisation. 
vulgarize  (vul'gar-iz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  vulgar- 
ized, ppr.  vulgari'zing.    [<  P.  vulgariser  =  Sp.  Pg. 
vulgarizar  =  It.  vulgarizsare  ;  as  vulgar  +  -ize.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  vulgar  or  common. 

The  care  of  Augustus  Caesar,  ne  nomen  suum  obsole- 
fleret,  that  the  majesty  of  his  name  should  not  be  vulgar- 
ized by  bad  poets,  is  more  seriously  needed  in  our  days 
on  behalf  of  great  poets,  to  protect  them  from  trivial  or 
too  parrot-like  a  citation.  De  Quincey,  Style,  iii. 

His  marriage  to  that  woman  has  hopelessly  mlgarized 
him.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xxv. 

The  image  is,  therefore,  out  of  all  imaginative  keeping, 

and  vulgarizes  the  chief  personage  in  a  grand  historical 

tragedy,  who,  if  not  a  great,  was  at  least  a  decorous  actor. 

LoweU,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  262. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  produce  vulgarity. 
Nothing  refines  like  affection.    Family  jarring  vulgar- 
izes; family  union  elevates.     Cliarlatte  Bronte,SUilej,vL 

2t.  To  act  in  a  vulgar  manner. 

Nor  ever  may  descend  to  vulga/rise. 
Or  be  below  the  sphere  of  her  abode. 

Daniel,  To  Lady  Anne  Clifford. 
Also  spelled  vulgarise. 
vulgarly  (vul'gar-li),    adv.    1.   In   a  vulgar 
manner;  commonly;  popularly;  in  the  manner 
usual  among  the  common  people. 

The  cleere  gaines  of  those  metals,  the  Kings  part  de- 
fraied,  to  the  Aduenturers  is  but  small,  and  nothing 
neere  so  much  as  vulgarly  is  imagined. 

Quoted  in  CapL  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  11.  74. 
It  is  vulgarly  believed  that  this  boat  represents  a  mag- 
nificent vessel.      E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  II.  262. 

2t.  By  or  before  the  people;  publicly. 
To  justify  this  worthy  nobleman, 
So  vulgarly  and  personally  accused. 

Shak.,  M.  lor  M.,  v.  1. 160. 

3.  Coarsely;  rudely;  clownishly. 
vulgarness  (vul'gar-nes),  n.   The  state  or  char- 
acter of  being  vulgar;  vulgarity. 

VUlgate  (vul'gat),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a.  =  Sp.  vulgado 
=  Olt.  vulgato,  <  L.  vulgatus,  common,  general, 
ordinary,  pp.  ot  vulgare,  make  common,  spread 
abroad,  <  vulgus,  the  common  people :  see  vul- 
gar. II.  re.  =  P.  vulgate  =  It.  vulgata,  <  ML.  vul- 
gata,  sc.  editio,  the  common  edition,  fem.  of  L. 
vulgatus,  oonrmon:  seel.]  1,  a.  1.  Common; 
general;  popular. 

In  this,  the  vulgate  text  [of  "  Persse  "  of  .Sschylus],  the 
word  EKau^oiaro  might  not  itself  arouse  suspicion. 

Amer.  Jour.  PMlol.,  IX.  321. 

2.  [cap.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Vulgate,  or 
old  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures. 

n.  n.  {cap.]  1.  The  Latin  version  of  the 
Scriptures  accepted  as  the  authorized  version 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  it  was  prepared 
by  Jerome  about  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  partly 
by  translation  from  the  original,  partly  by  revision  of 
prior  Latin  versions.  The  Vulgate  gradually  came  into 
general  use  between  the  sixth  and  the  ninth  century.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  translations  were  made  from  it  and  Wyclif's 
English  version,  while  other  English  versious  from  Tyn- 
dale's  onward  have  been  much  influenced  by  it.  The 
Vulgate  was  the  first  book  printed  (about  1455).  The 
Council  of  Trent  ordered  that  the  "old  and  vulgate  edi- 
tion," approved  by  the  "usage  of  so  many  ages,"  should 
be  the  only  Latin  version  used  in  "public  lectures,  dis- 
putations, sermons,  and  expositions."  Authorized  edi- 
tions were  afterward  published  under  Sixtus  V.  in  1590 
and  Clement  vni.  in  1592-8.  The  latter,  or  Clementine 
edition,  is  the  present  accepted  standard  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  Douay  Bible. 
The  religious  terminology  of  the  languages  of  western 
Europe  has  been  in  great  part  derived  from  or  influenced 
by  the  Vulgate. 

2.  The  vulgar  or  popular  tongue ;  the  vernac- 
ular.    [Eare.] 

"Here's  a  pretty  mess,"  returned  the  pomnous  gentle- 
man, descending  to  the  vulgate;  "yon  thres  en  me,  for- 
sooth ! "  J.  E.  Cooke,  Virginia  Corned  -ms,  L  xiii. 

vulgus  (vul'gus),  n.  [L.  vulgus,  the  common 
people :  see  vulgar.]    See  the  quotation. 

Now  be  it  known  unto  all  you  boys  yho  are  at  schools 
which  do  not  rejoice  in  the  time-honoured  institution  of 
the  Vulgus  (commonly  supposed  to  have  been  established 
by  William  of  Wykeham  at  Winchester,  and  imported  to 


Vulpecula  cum  Ansere 

Rugby  by  Arnold,  more  for  the  sake  ot  the  lines  which 
were  learnt  by  heart  with  it  than  for  its  own  intrinsic 
value,  as  I've  always  understoodX  that  it  is  a  short  exer- 
cise, in  Greek  or  Latin  verse,  on  a  given  subject^  the 
minimum  number  of  lines  being  fixed  for  each  form. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  ii  3. 

vuln  (vuln),  V.  t.  [<  OP.  *vulnerer,  <  L.  vuhs' 
rare,  wound :  see  vulnerate.]  To  wound :  in  her- 
aldry, especially  said  of  the  pelican,  which  is 
blazoned  as  vuming  herself  when  represented 
as  tearing  her  breast  to  feed  her  young.  Com- 
pare jjeKcare  in  her  piety,  nndeT  pelican. 

When  in  the  profile  she  [the  pelican  in  heraldry]  is  usu- 
ally vulning  herself.  Encye.  Brit ,  II.  701. 

vulned  (vulnd),  a.  [<  vuln  +  -ed^.]  In  her., 
wounded :  noting  any  animal  used  as  a  bearing, 
the  weapon  which  inflicts  the  wound  being  gen- 
erally mentioned.  Frequently,  however,  vulned  re- 
fers to  the  bleeding  ot  the  wound :  thus,  the  blazon  may 
be  pierced  by  an  arrow  and  vulned. 
A  Pelican  with  wings  expanded  argenii  Vulned  Proper. 
Ouillim,  Heraldry  (1724),  p.  224. 

vulnera,  n.    Plural  of  vulnvs. 

VUlneraoility  {vnl"ne-ra-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  vulner- 
able +  -ity  (see  -hilMy)!]  The  state  or  prop- 
erty of  being  vulnerable ;  vulnerableness. 

vulnerable  (vul'ne-ra-bl),  a.  [<  P.  vulnerable 
=  Sp.  vulnerable  =  f  g.  vulneravel  =  It.  vnlme- 
raiile,  <  LL.  vulnerabiUs,  wounding,  injurious,  < 
L.  vulnerare,  wound,  hurt:  see  vulnerate.]  If. 
Capable  of  wounding;  dangerous.     [Kare.] 

The  male  children  practise  to  ride  great  horses,  to 
throw  the  vulneraltle  and  inevitable  darte. 

Amiassy  of  Sir  B.  Sherley  (1609).    (Daviei.) 

2.  Capable  of  being  wounded;  susceptible  of 
wounds  or  injuries,  literally  or  figuratively. 

Let  tall  thy  blade  on  vulnerable  crests, 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  3. 11. 

It  is  the  middle  compound  character  which  alone  is 
vAerable :  the  man  who,  without  firmness  enough  to 
avoid  a  dishonorable  action,  has  feeling  enough  to  be 
ashamed  of  it.       Junius,  to  Sir  W.  Draper,  March  3, 1769. 

The  hat  is  the  vulnerable  vartot  the  artificial  integu- 
ment. O.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat^  viiL 

vulnerableness  (vul'ne-ra-bl-nes),  n.  Vulner- 
ability. 

vulnerary  (vul'ne-ra-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  vuU 
M^ojre  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  vulnerario,  <L.  vulnerarius, 
of  or  pertaining  to  wounds,  K  milnus  (vulner-), 
a  wound:  see  vulnerate.]  I.  a.  It.  Causing 
wounds.     [Bare.] 

The  aspect  ot  his  eye  alone  does  sometimes  become  nut 
only  vulnerary,  but  mortal.        Feltham,  Resolves,  ii.  66. 

2.  Useful  in  healing  wounds ;  adapted  to  the 
cure  of  external  injuries :  as,  vulnerary  plants 
or  potions. 

Her  aunt  sought  in  their  baggage  for  some  vulnerary 
remedy.  Scott,  Quentin  Durward,  xv. 

The  plant  [henna]  is  further  credited  with  the  posses- 
sion of  vulnerary  and  astringent  properties. 

Eneyc.  Brit.,  XI.  664. 

H.  n. ;  pi.  vulneraries  (-riz).    A  remedy  ap- 
plied to  wounds  to  favor  their  healing. 
Like  a  balsamic  vulnerary. 

V.  Knox,  Christian  Philosophy,  §  38. 

vulneratet  (vul'ne-rat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  vulneratus, 
pp.  of  vulnerare  (">  It.  vulnerare  =  Sp.  Pg.  vuU 
nerar  =  OP.  *vu1nerer),  wound,  injure,  <  vulnus 
(vulner-),  a,  wound;  cf.  Skt.  vrana,  a  wound, 
fracture;  prob.  from  the  root  of  vellere,  perf. 
vulsi,  pluck,  tear:  see  vulture.]  To  wound; 
hurt;  injure. 

Rather  murder  me  than  vulnerate  still  your  creature, 
unless  you  mean  to  medicine  where  you  have  hurt. 

Shirley,  Love  Tricks,  iji.  5. 

vulnerationt  (vul-ne-ra'shon),  «.  [=  P.  ivl- 
n6ration  =  Sp.  vulneracion  =  Pg.  vulneragBo,  < 
L.  vulneraUo(n-),  a  wounding,  an  injury,  <  vul- 
nerare, wound:  see  vulnerate.]  The  act  of 
wounding,  or  the  state  of  being  wounded. 

He  speaks  of  the  Son  ot  God,  which  was  to  be  the  Son 
of  Man,  and  by  our  nature  liable  to  vulneraHon. 

Bp.  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  iv. 

vulnerose  (vul'ne-ros),  a.  [=  It.  vulneroso,  < 
L.  vulnm  (vulner-),  a  wound,  -I-  -ose.]  Pull  of 
wounds;  having  wounds ;  wounded. 

VUlnific  (vul-nif 'ik),  «.  [<  L.  vulrdficug,  wound- 
making,  <  vulnus,  a  wound,  +.facere,  make 
(see  -fie).]  Causing  wounds ;  inflicting  wounds. 
Bailey,  1731.     [Rare.] 

Vlllnifical  (vul-nif 'i-kal),  a.  [<  vulmfic  +  -al] 
Same  as  vulniflc. 

vulnus (vul'nus), TO.;  pi. »«ZMeTO(-ne-ra).  [L.]  A 
wound.— Vitis'  vulnus,  the  wound-gaU  ot  the  grape. 
seemne-gaa.—  VulnuB  BClopeticum.  a  gunshot- wound ; 
technical  m  military  and  naval  surgei^. 

Vulpecula  cum  Ansere  (vul-pek'u-la  kum 
an'se-re).    [L.:  vulpecula,  dim.  of  vulpes','a,  fox; 


Vulpecula  cum  Ansere 

cttni,  with;  atisere,aihl.otanser,  goose."]  A  con- 
stellation, the  Fox  with  the  G-oose,  first  appear- 
ing in  the  "Prodromus  Astronomise"  of  Heve- 
lius,  1690.  It  lies  between  the  Eagle  and  the  Swan,  and 
is  generally  called  Vulpecvla.  It  has  one  star  of  the  fourth 
magnitude. 
vulpecular  (vnl-pek'u-lar),  a.  [<  L.  vulpecula, 
a  little  fox,  dim.  of  vulpes,  a  fox:  see  Vulpes.'] 
Of  the  nature  of  a  fox ;  vidpine ;  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  fox's  whelp. 

Vmpes  (vul'pez),  n.  [NL.  (Brisson,  1756),  <  L. 
vulpes,  volpes,  also  vulpis,  a  fox;  of.  Gr.  ak^Ttri^, 
a  fox.]  A  genus  of  foxes,  giving  name  to  the 
Vulpinse,  whose  type  species  is  the  common  red 
fox,  Canis  vulpes  of  earlier  naturalists,  now 
Vulpes  vulgaris  or  F.  fulvus.  All  the  vulpine  quad- 
rupeds have  been  placed  in  this  genus,  which,  however, 
is  now  restricted  by  the  exclusion  of  such  forms  as  Uro- 
cyan  (the  gray  foxes  of  America),  Otocj/on  or  Kegdlolii  of 
Africa,  and  NyetereMet  of  Japan.  Even  with  these  re- 
strictions there  are  numerous  species,  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  North  America  (none  in  South  America), 
closely  related  to  the  common  fox ;  as  well  as  the  more 
different  types  represented  by  the  African  fennec  (Vvlpet 
(FenneewS)  zerda),  the  Asiatic  corsac  (V.  corsao),  the  North 
American  kit  (V.  velox),  and  the  circumpolar  isatis,  or  arc- 
tic fox  (K  lagopus).  See  cuts  under  arctic,  cross-fox,  fen- 
nec, foXj  and  kU-fox. 
vulpicide^  (vul'pi-sid),  n.     [<  L.  vulpes,  a  fox, 

4-  -dda,  <  esedere,  kill.]    A  f ox-kiUer. 
vulpicide^  (vul'pi-sid),  n.    [<  L.  vulpes,  a  fox, 
-I-  -cjdijtm,  <  csedere,  kill.]     The  killing  of  a 
fox  or  of  foxes. 

VulpicCde,  committed  in  defence  of  property,  and  con- 
demned neither  by  religion,  nor  by  equity,  nor  by  any  law 
save  that  of  sportsmen,  excites  an  anger  that  cries  aloud 
for  positive  penalties. 

H.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  245. 

VulpinSB  (vul-pi'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Vulpes  + 
-insB.']  A  subfamily  of  Canidse,  represented  by 
the  genus  Vulpes  in  a  broad  sense,  containing 
the  foxes  as  distinguished  from  the  dogs, 
wolves,  and  jackals;  the  alopeooid  canines. 
The  frontal  region  of  the  skull  is  comparatively  low  from 
lack  of  frontal  sinuses,  and  the  pupil  of  the  eye  usually 
contracts  to  a  vertical  elliptical  figure.  But  the  group  is 
not  sharply  delimited  from  Canines,  as  the  South  Ameri- 
can fox-wolves  (see  FseudaZopex)  and  some  African  forms 
(see  Theme)  connect  the  two.  See  Urocyon  (with  cut), 
Vulpes  (with  cuts  there  cited),  and  compare  MegaloUna. 

vulpinatet)  "•  «■  "To  play  the  fox";  deceive 
with  crafty  wUes  or  deceits.    Blount,  1670. 

vulpine  (vxd'pin),  a.  [=  F.  vulpm  =  8p.  vul- 
pino  =  It.  volpmo,  volpigno,  <  L.  vuVpvrms,  of 
or  pertaining  to  a  fox,  <  vulpes,  a  fox:  see  Vul- 
pes.] 1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  fox;  techni- 
cally, resembling  the  fox  as  a  member  of  the 
Vulpinse;  related  to  the  foxes;  alopecoid:  dis- 
tinguished from  lupine  or  thooid. 

Sometimes  I  heard  the  foxes  as  they  ranged  over  the 
snow  crust,  in  moonlight  nights.  .  .  .  Sometimes  one 
came  near  to  my  window,  attracted  by  my  light,  barked  a 
vuljyin^  curse  at  mej  and  then  retreated. 

Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  293. 

2.  Resembling  a  fox  in  traits  or  disposition ; 
also,  characteristic  of  the  fox;  foxy;  cunning; 
crafty. 

The  slyness  of  a  vulpine  craft.    Fdthaim,  Besolves,  i.  12. 

Smooth  vulpine  determination.    Kingsley,  Hypatia,  xiv. 

Vulpine  opossum,  phalanf  er,  or  pbalangist.  Phalanx 
gista  (now  Tricho^rus)  vulpmus,  also  csl\&a  tnrush-taUed 
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vulsella  (vul-sel'a),  n.  [Also  volsella;  <  L.  vul- 
sella, volsella,  vulsilla,  pincers,  <  vellere,  pp.  vul- 
sus,  pluck:  cf,  vulture.]  1,  PI,  vul- 
sellse  (-e).  A  forceps;  specifically, 
a  forceps,  usually  with  toothed  or 
claw-Uke  blades,  used-  for  grasping 
and  holding  any  of  the  tissues,  and 
also  for  removing  foreign  bodies 
lodged  in  the  throat  or  other  pas- 
sages. Also  vulsella  forceps. —  2. 
leap.]  [NL.  (Lamarck,  1799).]  A 
genus  of  monomyarian  bivalves, 
containing  such  as  V.  lingulata  of 
East  Indian  seas. 

VUlsellmn  (vul-sel'tun),  n. ;  pi.  vul- 
sella (-a).   [NL.]   Same  as  vulsella,  1. 

The  greater  part  of  the  growth  was  sev- 
ered by  working  the  ^craseur,  and  removed 
through  the  mouth  with  a  vuLeetlwm. 

Lanoe*,1889,1.1032.      ,,^^S. 

vulternt,  n.  An  old  spelling  of  vulturn. 

Vultur  (vul'tfer),  n.  [NL. :  see  vulture.]  A  Lin- 
iiean  genus  of  Falconidse,  variously  defined, 
(at)  Including  all  the  vultures  of  both  hemispheres,  (fi) 
Restricted  to  certain  Old  World  vultures,  as  V.  mono- 
chus. 

vulture  (vul'tur),  n.  [<  ME.  vultur,  voltur,  vou- 
tur,  voutre,  <  OF.  voutour,  voltour,  vouteur,  F. 
vautour  =  Pr.  voltor,  voutor  =  Sp.  buitre  =  Pg. 
ahutre  =  Olt.  voltore,  It.  a/voltore,  avoltojo  =  W. 
ffwltur,  <  L.  vultur,  voltur,  OL.  also  vulturus,  vol- 
twiis,  also  vultwrius,  voltwrius,  a  vulture,  a  bird 
of  prey,  lit.  'plucker,'  <  vellere  (perf.  vulsi), 
pluck:  see  velUcate,&nd.  et.vulnerate.]  1.  One  of 
sundry  large  birds,  of  the  order  Baptores,  which 
have  the  head  and  neck  more  or  less  bare  of  f  ea- 


Vulpine  Phalanger  ( Trichosunts  ■outpinus'). 

opossum,  somewhat  resembling  a  fox,  native  of  Australia, 
about  2  feet  long,  with  long,  hairy,  and  prehensile  tail,  and 
of  arboreal  habits  like  other  phalangers.— Vulpine  se- 
ries, the  alopecoid  series  of  canines. 

vulpinism  (vul'pi-nizm),  n.  [<  vulpme  +  -»sm.] 
The  property  of  being  vulpine;  craft;  artful- 
ness ;  cunning.    Carlyle. 

vulpinite  (vul'pi-nit),  n.  [<  Vulpine  (see  def.) 
+  -iie2.]  A  scaly  granular  variety  of  the  min- 
eral anhydrite.  It  occurs  at  Vnlpino  in  Italy,  and  is 
sometimes  employed  for  small  statues  and  other  oma; 
mental  work  under  the  name  of  marino  bardtglto. 


Brown  Vulture  {Vultur  inonachua). 

thers,  the  beak  and  claws  less  powerful  than  in 
most  birds  of  prey,  and  which  feed  largely  or 
wholly  upon  carrion.  They  for  the  most  part  inhabit 
warm  countries.  Birds  of  this  description  are  found  both 
in  the  Old  World  and  in  the  New ;  and,  misled  by  superll- 
cial  appearances  and  general  habits,  naturalists  have  ap- 
plied the  name.to  members  of  different  suborders,  (a)  The 
Old  World  vultures,  which,  in  spite  of  their  peculiar  out- 
ward aspect,  are  so  little  different  from  ordinary  hawks  and 
eagles  that  they  can  at  most  be  considered  as  a  subfamily 
VvUurlnse  of  the  family  FaUomS.se.  Of  these  there  are  sev- 
eral genera  and  numerous  species,  inhabiting  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  where  they  act  as  effi- 
cient scavengers  to  clear  the  earth  of  oilal  and  carcasses, 
which  would  otherwise  become  offensive.  The  cinereous 
or  brown  vulture,  TiMur  nuynmshui  or  Y.  einereus,  is  a  typ- 
ical example ;  it  inhabits  all  countries  bordering  the  Med- 
iterranean, and  extends  thence  to  India  and  China.  The 
griffin-vultures  are  species  of  Qyps.  The  Bengal  vultare, 
inhabiting  India,  is  Pseudogyps  bengalentie.  Related  spe- 
cies are  the  Angola  vulture,  Oypohierax  angolemis  (see  cut 
under  Oypohierax),  the  immense  Otogj/^s  aurieularis,  of 
Africa  (see  Otogyps),  and  Lophogyps  occipitalis.  The  Egyp- 
tian vulture,  quite  unlike  any  of  the  foregoing,  is  Neo- 
phron perenopteras,  often  called  Pharaoh's  hen  (see  cut 
under  Neophrmi).  The  bearded  vulture  of  the  Alps,  etc., 
or  the  lammergeier,  Qypaetws  bariatus,  has  the  head  fear 
thered,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  attack  living  animals ; 
this  is  the  connecting-link  between  vultures  and  hawks  or 
eagles,  being  sometimes  placed  in  Vutturina,  sometimes 
inFalconinee.  (SeecntviadeTOypaetus.)  (&)  The  American 
vultures  of  the  suborder  Cathairtides.  The  species  of  this 
group  with  which  the  namevulture  is  specifically  connected 
are  the  nrubu,  or  black  vulture,  Catharista  atrata;  the  tur- 
key-buzzard or  turkey-vulture,  Cattuirtes  aura;  and  the 
king-vulture,  Sarearhamphus  papa:  the  condor  usually 
keeps  its  own  distinctive  name.  See  CaXharUise,  and  cuts 
under  condor,  king-mdture,  turkey-biamrd,  and  uruim. 

Whos  stomak  fowles  tyren  everemo. 
That  hyghten  volturis,  as  bookes  telle. 

CAdiicer,  Troilus,  i.  788. 
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2.  Figuratively,  one  who  or  that  which  resem- 
bles a  vulture,  especially  in  rapacity  or  in  the 
thirst  for  prey. 

Ye  dregs  of  baseness,  mdtures  amongst  men, 
That  tire  upon  the  hearts  of  generous  spirits  1 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  ii.  1. 

Here  am  I,  bound  upon  this  pillared  rock, 
Prey  to  the  mUture  of  a  vast  desire 
That  feeds  upon  my  life.     0.  W.  Holmes,  Regrets. 
Let  Austria's  mdture  have  food  for  her  beak. 

Whittier,  From  Perugia. 

Abyssinian  vulture,  the  Lophogyps  occipitalis,  in  which 
the  bead  is  not  bare,  the  bill  is  red,  with  black  tip  and 
blue  base,  the  feet  are  flesh-color,  the  eyes  brown,  and  the 
length  is  nearly  3  feet.  It  inhabits  much  of  Africa,  and 
was  first  described  by  Latham  in  1821.— Arabian  vul- 
ture, the  brown  or  cinereous  vulture,  Vultur  monaehus. 
Latham,  1781.— Ash-colored  vulture,  the  Egyptian  vul- 
ture. XatMm,  1781.— Bearded  vulture.  See  def .  l  (a). 
—Bengal  vulture.  See  def.  1  (o).  Latham,  1781.— 
Black  vulture,  (a)  See  def.  1  (ft),  (p)  The  Vultur  mo- 
nachue.  Latham,  1781.— Brown  vulture.  See  def.  1  (a). 
— Calif omian  vulture,  the  Calitomian  condor.  See  cut 
under  condor. — Cihajlgoun  vulture,  the  Bengal  vulture : 
so  called  by  Latham,  1801,  after  le  changoun  of  Levail- 
lant,  1799.-  Cinereous  vulture.  See  def.  i  (a).  Latham, 
1781.  —  Crane-vulture.  See  secretary-bird.  —  Crested 
or  coped  black  vulture,  the  brown  or  cinereous  vultur.e, 
Vultur  monaehus.  Edwards,  1760.— Eagle-vulture,  the 
West  African  Oypohierax  angolensis.  Also  called  vulturine 
sea-eagle.  See  cut  under  Cfypohierax. — Eared  vulture, 
a  vulture  of  the  genus  Otogyps,  specifically  0.  auriffula- 
ris.-Egyptlan  vulture.  See  def.  i  (a).— Fulvous  vul- 
ture, one  of  the  griffin-vultures,  Oyps  fulvus.  Latham, 
1781.—  Gingi  vulture.  Neophron  gingianus,  the  Indian 
representative  of  the  Egyptian  vulture.  Latham,  1787  and 
1821.— Indian  vulture,  one  of  the  griffin-vultures,  Qyps 
indicus,  of  the  Indian  and  Malayan  peninsulas,  Burma,  and 
Slam. — King  of  the  vultures,  the  king-vulture.  See  def. 
1  (ft).  Edwards,  1743.— Maltese  vulture,  the  Egyptian 
vulture.  Latham,,  1781.—  Nubian  vulture,  one  of  the 
eared  vultures,  Otogyps  e(ur£<»<2(ni>.— Flleated  vulture, 
Neophron  pHeatus,  the  South  African  representative  of 
the  Egyptian  vulture,  first  described  as  Vmtur  pHeatus  by 
Burchell  in  1824.— Pondicherry  vulture,  one  of  the 
eared  vultures,  Otogyps  coZinw.- Kachamah  vulture, 
the  Egyptian  vulture.  Brtice,  1790. — Biippell'S  vulture, 
one  of  the  griffin-vultures,  Oype  rueppelli.—  Sacred  vul- 
ture, a  bird  described  by  William  Bmram  in  1791,  under 
the  name  of  Vultur  saera,  as  Inhabiting  Florida.  It  has 
not  been  identified,  but  is  supposed  to  be  the  king-vul- 
ture, Sarcorhamphus  papa.— The  vulturet,  the  fulvous 
vulture,  Qyps  fulvus.  Albin,  1740. — Turkey-vulture. 
See  turltey-buzzard,  and  cut  under  Cathartes.  —  Wlilte 
vulture,  the  Egyptian  vulture. 

vulture-raven  (vul'tur-ra'''vn),  n.  A  book- 
name  of  the  thick-billed  African  ravens,  of  the 
genus  Corvultur,  C.  alMeollis  a.nd  C.  crassirostris. 
They  are  noted  for  the  stoutness  and  especially  the  depth 
of  the  bill,  resulting  from  the  strong  convexity  of  the  high- 
arched  culmen,  like  that  of  a  bird  of  prey.  C.  albicollis 
is  18  inches  long, 
with  the  bill  3 
inches  along  the 
culmen ;  the  plu- 
mage is  glossy- 
black,  with  con- 
cealed whiteon  the 
neck ;  the  beak  is 
dark-brown,  with 
the  tipsof  theman- 
dibles  whitish ;  the 
feet  are  brownish- 
black,  the  irides 
hazel-brown.  This  species  is  South  African.  C.  crassiros- 
tris, of  northeastern  Africa,  is  larger,  being  2  feet  long,  with 
the  beak  nearly  4  inches.  The  foimer  species  was  origi- 
nally described  by  Latham  as  the  South  Sea  raven,  and  later 
by  Levaillant  as  the  corhiva/u  (whence  the  generic  name 
Cormdtur  imposed  by  Lesson  In  1831) ;  another  synonym 
is  Corvus  vwlturinus. 

Vulturidse  (vul-tii'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  L. 
vultur,  a  vulture  (see  vulture),  +  -idse.]  A 
family  of  birds,  artificially  composed  of  the 
birds  popularly  called  vultures  in  both  hemi- 
spheres. There  are  no  good  characters  to  distinguish 
the  Old  World  vultures  from  the  family  Falconidee,  of 
which  they  may  at  most  form  a  subfamily  Vulturinse, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  strong  characters 
separating  the  American  vultures  from  all  others.  The 
family  has  in  consequence  been  nearly  abandoned  by 
ornithologists,  or  at  least  restricted  to  the  Old  World 
vultures.    See  vulture. 

Vulturinse  (vul-Ju-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Vultur 
+  -inse.]  A  subfamily  of  Falconidse,  confined 
to  the  Old  World,  and  consisting  of  the  vultures 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,characterized  chief- 
ly by  their  naked  heads  and  carrion-feeding 
habits.    See  vulture. 

vulturine  (vul'tor-in),  a.  [<  L.  vulturwms,  of 
or  pertaining  to  a  vulture,  <  vultur,  a  vulture . 
%ee  vulture.]  1.  Resembling  a  vulture ;  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Vulturinse. —  2.  Characteris- 
tic of  a  vulture,  as  in  scenting  carrion.  Also 
vulturish. 

The  mdturine  nose,  which  smells  nothing  but  corrup- 
tion, is  no  credit  to  its  possessor. 

Kingsley,  Two  Years  Ago,  x. 

Vulturine  eagle,  Aquna  verreauxC,  of  Lesson,  described 
idso  the  same  year  (1830)  as  AquUa  mUturina  by  Sir  A. 
Smith.  This  is  an  African  eagle,  3  feet  long,  with  the  feet 
feathered  to  the  toes,  and  otherwise  congeneric  with  the 
golden  eagle.  When  adult  it  is  black,  more  or  less  exten- 
sively white  on  the  back,  rump,  and  upper  tail-coverta ; 


Head  of  Vulture-raven  {Corvultur  albi- 
collis), reduced. 


vnlturine 

the  oere  and  toes  are  yellow,  the  eyes  are  umber-brown, 
and  the  beak  is  hom-oolor.— Vultimne  guinea-fowl,  the 
naked-necked  guinea/-lowl,  Aeryllmm  vulturinum.  This 
is  a  remarkable  torm,  with  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the 
neck  nearly  bare,  like  a  Tulture's,  the  lower  neck,  the 


Vultmine  Guinea-fowl  ^Acryttium  vutiurinutn). 

breast,  and  fore  back  plumaged  with  very  long  discrete 
lance-linear  feathers  ca  black,  white,  and  blue  color;  the 
narrow  acuminate  middle  tail-feathers  long-exserted';  the 
general  plumage  black,  spotted  with  white ;  the  lower 
breast  light-blue ;  and  the  flanks  purple,  ocellated  with 
black  and  white.  This  guinea-fowl  inhabits  Madagascar 
as  well  as  various  parts  of  continental  Africa.— Vmtur- 
Ine  rayen,  the  Tulture-raven.— -Vulturlne  sea-eagle, 
an  occasional  erroneous  name  of  the  Angola  vulture  of 
West  Africa.  See  cut  under  Cfypohierax, 
vulturi^  (vul'tnr-ish),  a.  [<  vulture  +  ■ish^.'i 
Same  as  milturme,  2. 

Hawkish,  aquiline,  not  to  say  vulturish. 

Caiiyle,  Misc.,  IV.  245.    (Daviet.) 
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vnlturism  (vul'tur-izm),  n.  [<  vulture  +  -ism.'] 
Vulturine  character  or  quality ;  rapacity.  Car- 
lyle. 

vulturn  (vul'tem),  n.  [Arbitrary  var.  of  vul- 
ture, appar.  through  vulturine.']  The  brush-tur- 
key of  Australia,  Talegallus  lathami:  so  named 
from  the  nakedness  of  the  head  suggesting  a 
vulture.    See  cut  under  Talegallus. 

vulturous  (vul'Jur-us),  a.  [<  vulture  +  -oms.] 
Like  or  characteristic  of  a  vulture. 

Such  gawks  (Gecken)  are  they,  and  foolish  peacocks,  and 
yet  with  such  a  vidturous  hunger  for  self-indulgence. 

Carlyle,  Sartor  Kesiutus,  ii.  4. 

vulva  (vul'va),  n.  [=  F.  vulve  =  Sp.  Pg.  vulva 
=  It.  volva,  ^  L.  vulva,  volva,  a.  covering,  integu- 
ment, womb,  <  volvere,  roU  around  or  about:  see 
vohe,  volute.]  1.  In  anat.,  the  external  organs 
of  generation  of  the  female ;  especially,  the  ori- 
fice of  these  parts,  the  external  termination  of 
the  vagina — of  an  elliptical  contour  in  the  hu- 
man female. — 2.  Inentbm.,  the  orifice  of  the  ovi- 
duct.— 3.  In  conch.,  the  oval  or  vulviform  con- 
formation presented  by  certain  bivalve  shells 
when  the  right  and  left  valves  are  in  apposition. 
See  VeneridSB — ^Velamenvulvse.  See  t)eZ(Mn«ji.— Ves- 
tibule of  the  vulva.    See  veMmle. 

vulvar  (vul'var),  a.     [<  vulva  +  -orS.]    Of  or 

pertaining  to"  the  vulva;  vulviform Vulvar 

canal  Same  as  mdva,  2. — Vulvar  enterocele.  (a)  A 
vaginal  hernia  protruding  through  the  vulva,  ib)  A  hernia 
which  has  descended  between  uie  ramus  of  the  ischium 
and  the  vagina  into  one  of  the  labia  majora;  pudendal 
enterocele  or  hernia.— Vulvar  hernia.  Same  as  vulvar 
enterocele. 

vulvate  (vul'vat),  a.  [<  vulva  +  -ate^.]  Shaped 
like  or  formed  into  a  vulva;  vulvar;  vulviform. 

vulviform  (vul'vi-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  vulva,  womb, 
-I-  forma,  form:  see  form.]  1.  In  zool.,  shaped 
like  the  vulva  of  the  human  female ;  oval,  with 
raised  lips  and  a  median  clef  t. —  2.  In  hot.,  like 
a  cleft  with  projecting  edges. 

vulvismus  (vul-vis'mus),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  vulva, 
vulva.]    Same  as  vaginismus. 


vysar 
vulvitis  (vul-vi'tis),  n.     [NL.,  <  L.  vulva  + 

-itiS.]      Tnflg.TinTnat.inTl  of  the  Vulva. 

vulvo-uterine  (vul-v6-u'te-rin),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  vulva  and  the  uterus :  as,  the  vul- 
vo-uterine canal  (the  va^na). 

vulvovaginal  (vul-v6-vaj'i-nal),  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  vulva  and  the  vagina — Vulvovaginal 
canal.  Same  as  ua^no. —Vulvovaginal  glands,  the 
glands  of  Bartholin  or  odoriferous  glands  m  the  female, 
corresponding  to  Cowper's  glands  in  the  male.  See 
gland. 

vulvovaginitis  (vul-vo-vaj-i-ni'tis),  n.    [NL., 
<  vulva  +  vagina  +  -dtis.]    Inflammation  of 
both  the  vulva  and  the  vagina. 
vum  (vum),  V.  i.    A  corruption  or  equivalent  of 
vow,  used  in  the  expression  "  I  vum,"  a  mUd  ex- 
pletive or  oath.    Compare  swan^.    [New  Eng.] 
The-  Deacon  swore  (as  Deacons  do, 
With  an  "I  dew  vum,"  or  an  "I  tell  yeou  "). 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Deacon's  Masterpiece. 

V-vat  (ve'vat),  n.  In  mining,  a  pointed  or  V- 
shaped  box  in  which  crushed  or  pulverized  ores 
are  sized  or  classified  by  the  aid  of  water.  The 
earthy  particles  mingled  with  the  ore  entering  above  fall 
against  a  current  of  water  rising  from  beneath,  the  ve- 
locity of  which  is  regulated  so  that  a  more  or  less  conmlete 
separation  of  the  ore  from  the  gangue  is  effected.  Aiese 
boxes  are  generally  arranged  in  a  series  of  four  or  more, 
and  there  are  many  varieties  of  the  apparatus,  of  which 
the  general  principle  was  the  Invention  of  Von  Eittingei, 
an  Austrian  metallurgist.  This  method  has  proved  to  be 
of  great  value  in  ore-dressing.  Also  called  pointed  boic, 
pyrwmidal  box,  and  spUzka^ten. 

V.  y.  An  abbreviation  in  book-catalogues  of 
varioiis  years. 

vyceti  **•    -A-n  obsolete  spelling  of  vise'^. 

Vjong  (vi'in^),i).  a.  [F^^t.  ot  vie\  v.]  Compet- 
ing; emulating. 

vyingly  (vi'ing-li),  adv.  Emulously.  Eneyc. 
Diet. 

An  obsolete  spelling  of  vine. 
An  obsolete  spelling  of  viner^,  vi- 


vynet,  »• 
vynert,  n. 
ner^. 
vyret,  n. 
vysart,  n. 


An  obsolete  spelling  of  vire^. 
An  obsolete  spelling  of  vizor. 


1.  The  twenty-third  letter 
and  eighteenth  eonsonant- 
sign  in  the  English  alpha- 
bet. It  has  a  double  value,  as 
consonant  and  as  vowel.  As  an 
alphabetic  character  it  is  of  very 
modem  date,  being  one  of  the  four 
that  have  sprung  from  the  YorV 
added  by  the  Greeks  to  the  older 
Fhenician  alphabet,  and  one  of  the 
three  (U,  V,  IF)  that  have  grown  out  of  the  Eoman  form 
of  that  character  (see  U).  It  was  made  (as  pointed  out 
under  IT)  by  doubling  the  C-  or  T-sign  (hence  called  doi^le 
U),  in  order  to  distinguish  properly  the  semivowel  sound 
w  from  the  spirant  v  and  the  vowel  k  It  ivas  formerly 
often  printed  as  two  V's,  VV,  m.  It  began  to  be  used  in 
the  eleventh  century,  and  gradually  crowded  out  the  spe- 
cial sign  fur  the  same  sound  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  .alpha- 
bet had  possessed.  The  alphabetic  sound  distinctively 
represented  by  w  is  the  labial  semivowel,  which  stands  in 
precisely  the  same  relation  to  oo  (5)  in  which  consonan- 
tal y  stands  to  ee  (e).  Each  of  these  semivowels.  If  not  of 
precisely  the  same  mode  of  production  with  the  corre- 
sponding vowel,  is  at  any  rate  only  very  slightly  different 
from  it ;  w  is  virtually  an  oo  which  is  abbreviated  into  a 
mere  prefix  to  another  vowel,  a  close  position  from  which 
the  organs  by  opening  reach  another  vowel-sound ;  and  a 
prolonged  w  is  an  oo.  On  the  other  hand,  the  semivowel 
w  (like  the  semivowel  y)  can  be  only  very  Imperfectly  and 
indistinctly  uttered  after  a  vowel,  and  our  w  in  that  posi- 
tiou  is  but  another  way  of  writing  u;  it  is  found  only  in 
the  combinations  aw,  ew,  ow,  which  are  equivalent  to  au, 
6Uj  ou ;  and  as  so  used  it  could  disappear  from  the  lan- 
guage without  any  loss,  but  rather  with  profit.  The  semi- 
vowel sound  w  (including  wh  and  qu,  which  Is  a  way  of 
writing  lew :  see  under  Q)  is  a  not  uncommon  element  of 
English  utterance,  being  about  2^  per  cent,  of  it  (a  little 
less  than  the  spirants).  In  many  languages— for  ex- 
ample, in  all  those  that  are  descended  from  the  Latin 
— the  semivowel  w  tends  to  pass  over  into  the  spirant 
v-sound,  and  hence  the  spirant  value  of  our  v,  which  was 
the  representative  in  Latin  of  the  uf-sound.  In  Anglo- 
Saxon  a  w  stood  and  was  pronounced  also  before  r  (and 
in  a  few  words  before  I) ;  in  such  words  as  write,  vmna, 
the  character  is  retained,  though  the  sound  is  lost.  In 
Anglo-Saxon,  also,  the  w  was  in  many  words  pronounced 
with  a  preceding  aspiration,  the  relic  of  an  original  pre- 
fixed guttural  mute,  and  it  was  consistently  and  properly 
so  written :  for  example,  hwUj  white,  h-wssr,  where.  In 
modern  English  the  h  has  by  an  odd  and  unaccountable 
caprice  had  its  place  in  writing  changed  to  after  the  w 
(perhaps  by  analogy  with  the  similar  blunder  shown  in 
writing  rh  in  Latin  for  the  Greek  aspirated  r,  or  hr,  or  by 
a  blind  conformity  with  the  frequent  initial  digraphs  th, 
ph,  sh).  There  is  dispute  among  phonotists  at  present 
as  to  the  true  character  of  this  wA-sound,  some  maintain- 
ing that  it  is  not  a  w  with  preceding  aspiration,  but  a 
surd  counterpart  to  w,  standing  related  to  it  as,  for  ex- 
ample, an  /  to  a  J),  or  an  » to  a  0.  This  view  rests  in  part, 
probably,  on  some  actual  difference  of  utterance,  but  iu 
part  ajso  on  unfauiillarity  with  the  real  wh;  for  in  England 
the  aspiration  is  now  veiy  generally  omitted,  and  when, 
white,  etc. ,  are  pronounced  as  toen,  wite,  etc.  It  admits  of 
no  question, however,  that  wA^ffor  example^ is  related  to 
Aoo-en  precisely  as  wen  to  oo-^>i«  the  difference  In  each  case 
consisting  in  an  aspiration 'prefixed  respectively  to  the 
vowel  andseraivowel — just  as,  coiTcspondingly,  Aew  (which 
shows  an  h  prefixed  to  the  English  "long  u "  sound,  or 
yoo)  is  related  to  lie-oo  precisely  as  ewe  to  e-oo:  the  A 
being  here,  as  everywhere  else  (see  H),  nttered  through 
the  same  position  of  the  mouth-organs  as  the  following 
sound.  W  is  sometimes  silent,  not  only  as  initial  before 
r  (see  above),  but  elsewhere,  as  in  two,  sword,  answer,  etc. 
It  is  never  doubled.  The  assimilating  Influence  of  a  w 
(whether  written  with  w  or  with  u  in  the  combination  gu) 
in  a  following  a-sound  is  very  marked,  giving  the  a  in 
many  words  the  short  sound  of  o  (o),  as  In  what,  squad, 
etc.,  or  the  broad  sound  of  a  (tt),  as  in  war,  qtiart,  thwart, 
etc. 

2.  As  a  symbol :  (a)  In  chem.,  the  symbol  for 
tungsten  (NL.  wolframium).     (6)  [I.  c]  In  hy- 
drodynamics, the  symbol  for  the  component  of 
the  velocity  parallel  to  the  axis  of  Z. —  3.  As  an 
abbreviation:  (a)  of  west;  (6)  of  western;  (c)  of 
William;  (d)  of  Wednesday;  (e)  of  Welsh;  (/) 
of  warden;  (g)  [?.  c]  of  week. 
■wa'  (wa  or  w&),  n.    A  Scotch  form  of  walV-. 
waat,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  woe. 
traag  (wag),  n.     [Native  Abyssinian  name.] 

The  grivet,  a  monkey. 
wabber  (wob'^r),  n.    Same  as  cony,  2. 
wabblei  wobble  (wob'l),  v. ;  pret.  and  yp.  wab- 
bled, wobbled,  ppr.  wabbling,  wobbling.    [<  LG. 
wabheln,  wabble,  =  MH(t.  wabelen,  webelen,  be 
in  motion,  fluctuate,  move  hither  and  thither; 
a  freq.  form,  parallel  to  MHG.  waheren,  etc.,  E. 
waverl,  of  the  orig.  verb  represented  by  wave^ : 
see  wave^.  In  part  prob.  a  var.  of  *wapple,  a  var. 
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of  wapj^er,  freq.  of  joopl :  see  wopi.]  I,  mtrans. 
1.  To  incline  to  the  one  side  and  to  the  other 
alternately,  as  a  wheel,  top,  spindle,  or  other 
rotating  bpdy  when  not  properly  balanced; 
move  in  the  manner  of  a  rotating  disk  when  its 
plane  vibrates  from  side  to  side;  rock;  vacil- 
late. 

To  wabble  .  ,  .  [a  low  barbarous  word].  ./oAnsoTi,  Diet. 

When  .  .  .  the  top  falls  on  to  the  table,  .  .  .  it  falls  into 
a  certain  oscillation,  described  by  the  expressive  though 
inelegant  word  —  wabbling. 

H.  Spencer,  Fii'st  Frinciples,  §  170. 

It  [a  pendulum]  should  be  symmetrical  on  each  side  of 
the  middle  plane  of  its  vibration,  or  it  will  wobble. 

iSttr  E.  Beckett,  Clocks  and  Watches,  p.  12. 

Hence — 2.  To  vacillate,  vibrate,  tremble,  or 
exhibit  unevenness,  in  senses  other  than- me- 
chanical,   [CoUoq.] 

Ferri  .  .  .  made  use  of  the  tremolo  upon  every  note,  to 
such  an  extent  that  his  whole  singing  was  a  bad  wobUing 
trill.  Grove,  Diet.  Music,  III.  509. 

II,  trans.  To  cause  to  wabble :  as,  to  wabble 
one's  head.     [Colloq.] 

wabblei,  wobble  (wob'l),  n.  [<  wabble\  v."] 
A  rocking,  unequal  motion,  as  of  a  wheel  un- 
evenly hung  or  a  top  imperfectly  balanced. 

The  wind  had  raised  a  middling  stiff  wobble  on  the  water, 

and  the  boat  jumped  and  tumbled  iu  a  veiy  lively  manner. 

W.  C.  Eussell,  Jack's  Courtship,  xx. 

wabble^  (wob'l),  n.  [A  dial.  var.  of  warble^,, 
m.]  The  larva  of  the  emasculating  bot-fly, 
Cutiterehra  emasculator,  which  infests  squirrels 
in  the  United  States;  also,  the  injury  or  affec- 
tion resulting  from  its  presence.  See  warble'^, 
and  cut  under  CuUterebra.    Also  worble. 

A  very  large  percentage  [of  fifty  chipmunks) .  .  .  were 
infested  with  wabbles. 

Sep.  of  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  (1889X  I.  216. 

wabble^t  (wob'l), ».  An  old  name  of  the  great 
auk,  Alca  impennis.  Josselyn,  New  England 
Karities  Discovered. 

wabbler  (wob'ler),  n.  [<  wabble^  +  -eri.]  One 
who  orthat  which  wabbles.  Specifically— (a)  Same 
as  druriken  cutter  (which  see,  imder  cutterV).  (6)  A  boiled 
leg  of  mutton.    [Frov.  Eng.] 

wabble-saw  (wob'l-s&),  n.  A  circular  saw 
hung  out  of  true  on  its  arbor,  used  to  cut  dove- 
tail slots,  mortises,  etc.    E.  H.  Knight. 

wabbly,  wobbly  ( wob'li),  a.  [<  wabble'^  +  -y^.] 
Inclined  to  wabble ;  shaky;  unsteady;  vibrant; 
tremulous. 

Dismal  sounds  may  express  dismal  emotions,  aind  soft 
sounds  soft  emotions,  and  wabbly  sounds  uncertain  emo- 
tions, is.  Oumey,  Nineteenth  Century,  XIII.  446. 

wabron-leaf,  wabran-leaf  (wa'bron-,  wa'bran- 
lef ),  n.  [<  wabron,  wabran,  perhaps  a  corrup- 
tion of  waybread  (q,  v.),  +  leaf.']  The  great 
plantain,  Plantago  major.  See  plantain^  (with 
cut).-    [Scotch.] 

wabster  (wab'stfer),  n.  A  Scotch  form  of  Web- 
ster. 

Willie  was  a  wabster  gude. 
Could  stown  a  clew  wi'  ony  body. 

Bums,  Willie  Wastle. 

wacapou  (wak'a-p6),  n.  A  leguminous  tree, 
Andira  Aubletii,"ot  French  (ruiana.  it  furnishes 
a  brownish  straight-grained  wood,  scarcely  sound  enough 
for  architectural  purposes,  but  suitable  for  many  domes- 
tic uses.  A  similar  but  inferior  wood  is  called  wacapou 
gris. 

wacchef,  waccheret.  Old  spellings  of  watch, 
watclter. 

wacke  (wak'e),  n.  [<  G-.  wacke,  MHG.  wacke,  a 
rock  projecting  from  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
a  large  flint  or  stone ;  origin  unknown.]  A  soft 
homogeneous  clay  arising  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  some  form  of  volcanic  or  eruptive  rock. 
It  is  of  a  greenish  or  brownish  color.    Compare 


wacken^  (wak'n),  v.    An  obsolete  or  dialectal 

form  of  waken. 
wacken^  (wak'n),  a.      [<  ME.  waken,  <  AS. 

wacen,  pp.  of  waean,  wake:  see  wafei.]     If. 

Watchful. —  3.  Lively;  sharp;  wanton.   Salli- 

well.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
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wadi  (wod),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  wadde;  cf.  D. 
watte  =  G.  watte,  wad,  wadding,  =  OSw.  wad, 
clothing,  cloth,  stuff,  Sw.  vadd,  wadding,  = 
Dan.  vat,  wadding,  =  Icel.  *vadhr,  in  comp.  vad- 
mdl,  a  woolen  stuff,  wadmal  (see  wadmal) ;  akin 
to  MD.  waede,  waeye  =  MLG.  wade,  G.  watte, 
a  large  flshing-net^  =  Icel.  vadhr,  a  fishing-net, 
and  to  AS.  wxd,  etc.,  clothing,  weed :  see  xoeed'^. 
Hence  (<  G.  loatte)  P.  ouate  (>  Sp.  huata)  =  It. 
ovata  (ML.  wadda)  =  Buss,  vata,  wad,  wad- 
ding. The  i-elations  of  the  forms  are  involved ; 
E.  wad  is  perhaps  in  part  short  for  the  obs. 
wadmal.]  1.  A  small  bu^ich  or  wisp  of  rags, 
hay,  hair,  wool,  or  other  fibrous  material,  used 
for  stuffing,  for  lessening  the  shock  of  hard 
bodies  against  each  other,  or  for  packing. 

A  wispe  of  rushes,  or  a  clod  of  land. 

Or  any  wadde  of  hay  that 's  next  to  hand, 

They'l  steale.  John  Taylor,Woika(ie30).  (Nares.y 

Know  you  yonder  lumpe  of  melancholy, 
Yonder  bundle  of  sighes,  yonder  wad!  of  groanes? 
Heywood,  Fair  Maid  of  the  Exchange  (Works,  ed.  1874, 

(II.  17). 

2,  Specifically,  something,  as  a  piece  of  cloth, 
paper,  or  leather,  used  to  hold  the  powder  or  bul- 
let, or  both,  in  place  in  a  gun  or  cartridge.  For 
ordinary  double-  or  single-barreled  shot-guns,  wads  are 
disks  of  felt,  leather,  or  pasteboard  cut  by  machinery  or 
by  a  hand-tool,  often  Indented  to  allow  passage  of  air  in 
ramming  home,  and  sometimes  specially  treated  with  a 
composition  which  helps  to  keep  the  barrels  from  fouling. 
See  cut  under  shot-cartridge. 

Wads  are  punched  out  of  sheets  of  various  materials  by 
cutters  fixed  in  a  press.  Those  most  commonly  used  are 
made  of  felts,  cardboard,  or  jute. 

W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  300. 

3.  In  ceram.,  a  small  piece  of  finer  clay  used  to 
cover  the  body  of  an  inferior  material  in  some 
varieties  of  earthenware;  especially,  the  piece 

doubled  over  the  edge  of  a  vessel junk  wad. 

See  junk-wad.—  Selvagee-wad.    Same  as  gromet-wad. 

wad^  (wod),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  wadded,  ppr. 
wadding.  [=  G.  watten  (cf.  freq.  G.  wattiren  = 
D.  watteren  =  Dan.  vattere),  wad;  from  the 
noun.]  1.  To  form  into  a  wad  or  into  wadding; 
press  together  into  a  mass,  as  fibrous  material. 
— 2.  To  line  with  wadding,  as  a  garment,  to  give 
more  roundness  or  fullness  to  the  figure,  keep 
out  the  cold,  render  soft,  or  protect  in  any  way. 

A  parcel  of  Superannuated  Debauchees,  huddled  up  in 
Cloaks,  Frize  Coats  and  Wadded  Gowns. 
Quoted  in  Ashton's  Social  Life  iu  Reign  of  Qiieen  Anne, 

(I.  300. 

The  quickest  of  us  walk  about  well  wadded  with  stupid- 
ity. George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  xx. 

3.  To  pad;  stuff;  fill  out  with  or  as  with  wad- 
ding. 

His  skin  with  sugar  being  wadded. 
With  liquid  fires  his  entrails  bum'd. 

J.  G.  Cooper,  tr.  of  Ver-Vert,  iv.  (an.  1759). 

4,  To  put  a  wad  into,  as  the  barrel  of  a  gun ; 
also,  to  hold  in  place  by  a  wad,  as  a  bullet. 

Wad2  (wod),  V.    A  Scotch  form  of  wed. 
wad3  (wod),    A  Scotch  form  of  would. 
wad*  (wod),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of 
wood. 
wad^  (wod),  n.    [Also  wadd;  origin  obscure.] 

1,  An  impure  earthy  ore  of  manganese,  which 
consists  of  manganese  dioxid  associated  with 
the  oxid  of  iron,  cobalt,  or  copper.  When  mixed 
with  linseed-oil  for  a  paint  it  is  apt  to  take  fire. 
Also  eaJXeAJbog-manganese,  earthy  manganese. — 

2.  Same  as  plumbago.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
wadable  (wa'da-bl),  a.   [<  wade  +  -able.]  That 

may  be  waded;"  fordable.     Coles;  Halliwell. 

wad-cutter  (wod'kut"6r),  n.  A  device  for  cut- 
ting wads.  There  are  many  kinds.  The  sim- 
plest is  a  circular  chisel  or  gouge  struck  with 
a  hammer  or  mallet. 

wadd,  n.    See  wad^. 

wadder(wod'6r),m.  [<  wad*  + -eri.]  A  grower 
of  wad  or  woad.    Halliwell. 

wadding  (wod'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  wad^,  v.] 
1.  Wads  collectively;  stufBng;  specifically, 
carded  cotton  or  wool  used  to  line  or  stuff 
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articles  of  dress,  the  surface  of  the  s;pongy  web 
of  carded  material  being  covered  with  tissue- 
paper  or  with  a  coat  of  size. 

The  seat,  ■with  plenteous  wadding  stuS'd. 

Cowper,  Task,  L  31. 

Aristoteles,  and  all  ihe  rest  of  you,  must  have  the  wad- 
ding  of  straw  and  saw-dust  shaken  out,  and  then  we  shall 
know  pretty  neai'ly  your  real  weight  and  magnitude. 

Landor,  Imag.  Conv.,  Diogenes  and  Plato. 

3.  Material  for  gun-wads. 

wadding-sizer  (wod'ing-si"z6r),  n.  A  machine 
for  applying  a  coating  of  size  to  the  surface 
of  a  bat  of  cotton,  to  make  wadding.  E.  JS. 
Knight. 

waddle^  (wod'l),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  waddled,  ppr. 
waddling.  [A  dim.  and  freq.  of  wade.']  li  in- 
trans.  To  sway  or  rock  from  side  to  side  in 
walking;  move  with  short,  quick  steps,  throw- 
ing the  body  from  one  side  to  the  other;  walk 
in  a  tottering  or  vacillating  manner ;  toddle. 

Then  she  could  stand  alone ;  nay,  by  the  rood. 
She  could  have  run  and  waddled  all  about. 

Shak.,  K.  and  J.,  i.  3.  37. 
Every  member  waddled  home  as  fast  as  his  short  legs 
could  carry  him,  wheezing  as  he  went  with  corpulency 
and  terror.  Irving^  Knickerbocker,  p.  437. 

=Syn.  Waddle,  Toddle.  Waddling  is  a  kind  of  ungainly 
walking  produced  by  the  great  weight  or  natural  clumsi- 
ness of  the  walker ;  toddling  is  the  movement  of  a  child 
in  learning  to  walk. 

II.  trans.  To  tread  down  by  wading  or  wad- 
dling through,  as  high  grass.     [Rare.] 

They  tread  and  waddle  all  the  goodly  grass. 

Ihrayton,  Moon-Calf. 

waddle^  (wod'l),  n.     [<  waddle^,  v.]    The  act 

of  walking  with  a  swaying  or  rocking  motion 

from  side  to  side ;  a  clumsy,  rocking  gait,  with 

short  steps ;  a  toddle. 
waddle^  (wod'l),  n.  and  v.    A  dialectal  form  of 

wattle. 
waddle^  (wod'l),  n.    [Perhaps  a  perverted  form 

of  *wannel,  <  wane\  ».]    The  wane  of  the  moon. 

Halliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
waddler(wod'16r),m.    l<.  waddle^ +-er'^:']    One 

who  or  that  which  waddles. 
waddling  (wod'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  waddle^."] 

A  wattled  fence.     [Prov.  -Eng.] 

To  arbor  begun  and  quioksetted  about, 
Ko  poling  nor  wadli'rw  till  set  be  far  out. 

Tusser,  Husbandrie,  p.  83.    (Davies.) 

waddlingly  (wod'ling-li),  adv.  With  a  wad- 
dling gait. 

waddy  (wad'i),  ». ;  pi.  waddies  (-iz).  [Aus- 
tralian.] 1 .  A  war-club  of  heavy  wood,  grooved 
in  such  a  way  that  the  edges  of  the  grooves 
serve  as  cutting  edges  to  increase  the  efficacy 
of  the  blow :  used  by  the  Australian  aborigines. 
Also  waddie. 
In  battle,  a  blow  from  a  waddy  lays  low  a  companion. 
H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Spciol.,  §  78. 

Hence — 3.  A  walking-stick.  [Australia.] 
wade  (wad),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  waded,  ppr.  wading. 
[<  ME.  waden  (pret.  waded,  earlier  wod,  pp. 
"waden),  <  AS.  wadan  (pret.  wod,  pi.  wodon, 
pp.  waden),  go,  move,  advance,  trudge,  also 
wade,  '=  OPries.  wada  =  D.  waden  =  OHG. 
watan,  MHGr.  waten,  Gr.  waten,  wade,  ford,  = 
Icel.  vadha  =  Dan.  vade  =  Sw.  vada,  wade,  = 
L.  vadere,  go.  Hence  ult.  waddle^.  From  the 
li.  vadere  come  E.  evade,  invade,  pervade,  etc.] 
I.  intrans.  1.  To  walk  through  any  substance 
that  impedes  the  free  motion  of  the  limbs; 
move  by  stepping  through  a  fluid  or  other  semi- 
resisting  medium:  as,  to  wade  through  water; 
to  wade  through  sand  or  snow. 

She  waded  through  the  dirt  to  pluck  him  off  me. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  1.  80. 

2t.  To  enter  in ;  penetrate. 

Whan  myght  is  joyned  nnto  crueltee, 
Alias,  to  depe  wol  the  venym  wade. 

Chaucer,  Monk's  Tale,  1.  504. 

3.  To  move  or  pass  with  difficulty  or  labor,  real 
or  apparent ;  make  way  against  hindrances  or 
embarrassments,  as  depth,  obscurity,  or  resis- 
tance, material  or  mental. 

Of  this  and  that  they  playde  and  gonnen  wade 
In  many  an  unkouth,  glad,  and  deepe  matere. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  11. 150. 

Dangerous  it  were  for  the  feeble  brain  of  man  to  wade 
Jar  into  the  doings  of  the  Most  High. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  2. 

I  lament  what  he  [Mr.  Fox)  must  wade  through  to  real 
power,  if  ever  he  should  arrive  there. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  494. 

Wading  birds,  the  waders ;  Chrallie  or  Grallatores. 

II,  trails.  To  pass  or  cross  by  wading;  ford: 
as,  to  wade  a  stream. 

Then  the  three  Gods  waded  the  river. 

WiiUam  Morrie,  Sigurd,  It 
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wade  (wad), «..  [<  wade,  v.;  in  def.  2  =  wadde 
=  Icel.  vad,  a  ford.]  1.  The  act  of  wading:  as, 
a  wade  in  a  brook. —  3.  A  place  where  wading 
is  done ;  a  ford.     [CoUoq.] 

It  was  a  wade  of  fully  a  mile,_  and  every  now  and  tlnen 
the  water  just  touched  the  ponies'  bellies. 

The  Field,  April  4, 1885.    (Siwgc.  Diet.) 

3.  A  road.    See  the  quotation. 

The  word  wade,  properly  a  ford,  is  used  here  to  signify 
a  road,  and  not  merely  the  crossing  of  water.  It  is,  I  be- 
lieve, extinct  as  a  noun,  though  it  survives  as  a  "verb. 

A.H.A.  Bamilton,  Quarter  Sessions,  p.  271. 

wader  (wa'der),  n.  [<  wade  +  -eri.]  1.  One 
who  or  that  which  wades. 

I  saw  where  James 
Made  toward  us,  like  a  wader  in  the  surf, 
Beyond  the  brook,  waist-deep  in  meadow-sw^et. 

Tennyson,  The  Brook, 

2.  In  ornith.,  any  bird  belonging-  to  the  old 
order  Grallse  or  Grallatores,  comprising  a  great 
number  of  long-legged  wading  birds,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  water-birds  which  have 
short  legs  and  webbed  feet  and  habitually  swim. 
The  order  has  been  broken  up,  or  much  modif  ed ;  but 
wwder  is  conveniently  applied  to  such  birds  as  cranes,  her- 
ons, storks,  ibises,  plovers,  snipes,  sandpipers,  and  rails. 

3.  High  water-proof  boots  worn  by  fishermen 
or  sportsmen  in  general  for  wading  through 
water. 

An  ardent  votary  of  fly  and  bank-flshing,  with  waders 
and  a  two-handed  rod. 

JPminightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLIII.  632. 

wadge  (waj),  v.  A  dialectal  form'  of  wage. 
HaUiwell. 

wad-hook  (wod'hiik),  n.  A  ramrod  fitted  with 
a  wormer,  for  extracting  wads  from  a  gun;  also, 
the  wormer  of  such  a  rod. 

Wadlllirst  clay.  In  Eng.  geol.,  a  division  of 
the  Weaiden. 

wadi,  wady  (wod'i),  n.  [<  Ar.  wadi,  a  ravine, 
hence,  a  river-channel,  river.  This  word  ap- 
pears in  several  Spanish  river-names — namely, 
Guadalquivir  {Wadi-'l-kelir,  'the  great  river'), 
Guadalaxara,  Chmdahipe,  Guadiana,  etc.]  The 
channel  of  a  watercourse  which  is  dry  except 
in  the  rainy  season ;  a  watercourse ;  a  stream: 
a  term  used  chiefly  in  the  topography  of  certain 
Eastern  countries. 

The  real  wady  is,  generally  speaking,  a  rocky  valley, 
bisected  by  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent,  dry  during  the 
hot  season.  R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  100. 

wadmalt  (wod'mal),  n.  [Also  wadmoll,  wad- 
molle,  and  irreg.  wadmeal,  woadmel,  and  (repre- 
senting Icel.)  wadmaal;  <  Icel.  vadhmdl  (= 
Dan.  vadmel  =  Sw.  vadmaV),  a  woolen  stuff,  < 
*vadhr,  cloth  (see  wad^),  4-  mal,  a  measure.] 
A  thick  woolen  cloth. 

Yron,  Wooll,  Wadmolle,  Gotefell,  Ridfell  .also. 

HakluyVs  Voyages,  I.  188. 

WoadrnM.  A  coarse  hairy  stuif,  made  of  Iceland  wool, 
and  brought  from  thence  by  our  seamen  to  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk.  Grose,  Prov.  Gloss. 

Her  npper  garment .  .  .  was  of  a  coarse  dark-colored 
sttiS  called  wadmaal,  then  [early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury] much  used  in  the  Zetland  islands.    Seott,  Pirate,  v. 

wadmiltilt  (wod 'mil -tilt),   n.      [<  *wadmil, 

■  wadmal,  +  Ult^.^  A  strong  rough  woolen  cloth 
employed  to  cover  powder-barrels  and  to  pro- 
tect ammunition, 

wadna  (wod'na).  A  Scotch  form  (properly 
two  words)  of  would  no  —  that  is,  would  not. 

wad-punch  (wod'pimoh),  n.  A  kind  of  wad- 
cutter. 

wadset  (wod'set),  n.  [Also  wadsett;  <  wad^ 
+  set\  stake.]  In  Soots  law,  a  mortgage,  or 
bond  and  disposition  in  security. 

And  the  rental  book,  Jeanie — clear  three  hnnder  ster- 
ling— deil  a  wadset,  heritable  band,  or  burden. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xxvi. 

wadsetter  (wod'set-er),  n.     [<  wadset  +  -eri.] 
In  Scots  law,  one  who  holds  by  a  wadset;  a 
mortgagee. 
wady,  n.    See  wadi. 

wae^  (wa), «.  and  a.  [An  obs.  or  dial.  (Sc.)  form 
of  woe.]    I.  n.  Woe. 

My  sheep  beene  wasted  (woe  is  me  therefore !). 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  September. 
He  aft  has  wrought  me  meikle  tme. 

Bums,  Oh  lay  thy  loof  in  mine. 

II.  a.  Woeful;  sorrowful. 

And  wae  and  sad  fair  Annie  sat. 
And  drearie  was  her  sang. 

Fair  Annie  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  196). 
That  year  I  was  the  waest  man 
O'  ony  man  alive. 

Bwns,  Election  Ballads, 
wae^t,  n.    Same  as  waw^.  . 

waeful  (wa'fiil),  a.  A  dialectal  (Scotch)  foi-m 
of  woeful. 
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With  waefo  wae  I  hear  zour  plaint. 

Oa  Morrice  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  38). 

waeness  (wa'nes),  n.  [<  wae^  +  -ness.]  Sad- 
ness.    [Scotch.] 

A  feeling  of  thankfulness,  of  waeness  and  great  glad- 
ness. Carlyle,  in  Froude,  Life  in  London,  iv. 

waesome  (wa'sum),  adv.  A  dialectal  (Scotch) 
form  of  woesome. 

She  kend  her  lot  would  be  a  waesome  ane,  but  it  was  oj 
her  own  framing,  sae  she  desired  the  less  pity. 

Seott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xliv. 

waesucks,  interj.  [<  wae^  +  *sucks,  perhaps  a 
vague  variation  of  salces  as  used  in  exclama- 
tion.]   Alas!    [Scotch.] 

Waesucks  I  for  him  that  gets  nae  lass. 

Burm,  Holy  Fair. 

wafl,  a.     SeeM)af2. 

waf  ^t.    An  obsolete  preterit  of  weave'-. 

wafer  (wa'ffer),  n.  [<  MB.  wafre,  wafoure  = 
OF.  waufre,  gaufre,  goffre  (ML.  guafra),  P. 
gaufre  (Walloon  wafe,  waufe),  <  MD.  waefel, 
D.  wafel  (>  E.  waffle)  =  LG.  wafel  =  G.  wale,  a 
honeycomb,  cake  of  wax;  cf.  Dan.  vaffel  =  Sw. 
v&ffla,  wafer  (<  LG.  ?) :  see  waffle,  and  cf .  gauffer, 
goffer,  and  gopher,  from  the  mod.  F.]  A  thin 
cake  or  leaf  of  paste,  generally  disk-shaped. 
Specifically— (at)  A  cake,  apparently  corresponding  to 
the  modern  waffle,  and,  like  it,  served  hot. 
For  ar  [ere]  I  haue  bred  of  mele,  ofte  mote  I  swete. 
And  ar  the  comune  haue  corne  ynough,  many  a  colde 

momynge ; 
So,  ar  my  imfres  ben  y  wroust,  moche  wo  I  tholye. 

Pi^s  Plowman  (B),  xlii.  263. 

Wafres  pipyng  hot  out  of  the  gleede  [Are]. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1. 193. 

(6)  A  small  and  delicate  cake  or  biscuit,  usually  sweetened, 
variously  flavored,  and  sometimes  rolled  up. 

Thy  lips,  with  age,  as  any  wafer  thin. 

Drayton,  Idea,  viii. 

She  should  say  grace  to  every  bit  of  meaii, 
And  gape  no  wider  than  a  wafer's  thickness. 

B.  Jonson,  Case  is  Altered,  ii.  3. 

(c)  A  thin  circular  disk  of  unleavened  bread  used  in  the 
celebration  of  the  eucharist  in  the  Boman  Catholic  Church 
and  in  many  Anglican  churches.  The  wafer  derives  its 
form  from  the  fact  that  the  bread  of  the  Jews  was  ordi- 
narily in  this  shape ;  and  both  the  ancient  pictured  repre- 
sentations and  the  references  in  the  early  patristic  litera- 
ture confirm  the  opinion  that  this  was  the  form  in  use  in 
the  church  from  the  apostolic  days.  Wafers  are  usually 
stamped  with  the  form  of  a  cross,  crucifix,  or  Agnus  Dei, 
with  the  initials  I.  H.  S.,  or  sometimes  with  a  monogram 
representing  the  name  of  Christ.  See  altar-bread,  and 
oblate,  n.,  2. 

The  usuall  bread  and  ivafer,  hitherto  named  singing 
cakes,  which  served  for  the  use  of  the  private  Masse. 
Abp.  Parker,  Injunctions  (1569),  quoted  in  N.  andQ.,  7th 

[ser.,  V.  211. 

(d)  A  thin  disk  of  dried  paste,  used  for  sealing  letters, 
fastening  documents  together,  and  similar  purposes,  usu- 
ally made  of  flour  mixed  with  water,  gum,  and  some  non- 
poisonous  coloring  matter.  Fancy  transparent  wafers  ai-e 
made  of  gelatin  and  Isinglass  in  a  variety  of  forms. 

Perhaps  the  folds  [of  a  letter]  were  lovingly  connected 
l>y  a  wafer,  pricked  with  a  pin,  and  the  direction  written 
in  a  vile  scrawl,  and  not  a  word  spelt  as  it  should  be.* 

Colman,  Jealous  Wife,  i. 

(e)  In  artillery,  a  kind  of  primer.    See  primer^. 

Fortunately,  the  wafers  by  which  the  guns  are  dis- 
charged had  been  removed  from  the  vents.. 

Preble,  Hist.  Flag,  p.  471. 
(/)  In  med.,  a  thin  circular  sheet  of  dry  paste  used  to  fa- 
cilitate the  swallowing  of  powders.  The  sheet  is  moist- 
ened, and  folded  over  the  powder  placed  in  its  center. 
Sometimes  wafers  have  the  form  of  two  watchglass-shaped 
disks  of  pasty  material,  which  are  made  to  adhere  by 
moistening  their  edges,  the  powder  being  placed  in  the 
hollow  between  the  two.— MedaUlon  wafer,  a  wafer 
bearing  some  design  on  a  ground  of  a  different  color. 
wafer  (wa'f6r),  v.  t.  [<  wafer,  n.]  1.  To  at- 
tach by  means  of  a  wafer  or  wafers. 

This  little  bill  is  to  be  wafered  on  the  shop-door. 

Diekens,  Pickwick,  1. 
2.  To  seal  or  close  by  means  of  a  wafer. 

He  .  .  .  wafered  his  letter,  and  rushed  with  it  to  the 
neighboring  post-ofiioe.    Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,xix. 

wafer-ash  (wa'f 6r-ash),  n.  The  hop-tree,  Ptelm 
irifoUata:  so  called  from  its  ash-like  leaves  and 
flat  key-fruit  suggesting  a  wafer.    The  bark  of 
the  root  is  considerably  used  as  a  tonic.    See 
hop-lree. 
wafer-bread  (wa'ffer-bred),   n.     Altar-bread 
made  in  the  form  of  a  wafer  or  wafers. 
To  communicate  kneeling  in  wafer-bread. 
Abp.  Parker,  To  Sir  W.  Cecil,  April  30, 1565,  in  Corres. 
[Abp.  Parker  (Parker  Soc),  p.  240. 

wafer-cake  (wa'f6r-kak),  «.  it.  Same  as  wa- 
fer (a). 

Oaths  are  straws,  men's  faiths  are  wafer-cakes. 
„     _  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  it  3.  63. 

2.  Same  as  wafer  (c). 

The  Pope's  Merchants  also  chaffered  here  [Lombard 

Street]  for  their  Commodities,  and  had  good  mai'kets  for 

their  Wafer  Cakes,  sanctified  at  Home,  their  Pardons,  &c 

Stow,  quoted  in  F.  Martin's  Hist.  Uoyda,  p.  30. 


watlerer 

waferert  (wa'f6r-6r),  n.  [<  ME.  waferer,  wa- 
frere;  <  wafer  +  -eri.]  A  maker  or  seller  of 
wafers,  either  for  the  table  or  for  euoharistio 
use.  See  wafer.  Walerere  (of  both  sexes,  compare 
•wtifer'VKymaTi)  appear  to  have  been  employed  as  go-be- 
tweens in  Intrigues,  probably  from  the  facilities  ofllered 
by  their  going  from  house  to  house. 

Syngeres  with  harpes,  baudes,  wafereres 
Whiche  been  the  verray  develes  ollicerea 
To  kindle  and  blowe  the  fyr  of  [lecherye]. 

Chaucer,  Pardoner's  Tale,  L  17. 

wafer-iron  (wa'f6r-i"6rn),  «.  [<  wafer  +  iron. 
Cf.  waffle^ron.']  A  contrivance  in  which  wa- 
fers are  baked,  its  chief  part  is  a  pair  of  thin  blades 
between  which  the  paste  is  held  while  it  is  exposed  to 
heat. 

■waferstert,  «■  [ME.  wafrestre,  waufrestre;  < 
■wafer  +  -ster.']  A  woman  who  makes  or  sells 
wafers ;  a  female  waferer. 

' '  Wyte  god,"  quath  a  wttfrestre,  "wist  Ich  the  sothe, 
Ich  wolde  no  forther  a  fot  for  no  freres  preohinge." 

Piers  Plowman  (fi),viii.SSb. 

wafer-tongs  (wa'f  6r-t6ngz), «.  Same  as  wafer- 
iron. 

Make  the  wafer-toTigs  hot  over  the  hole  of  a  stove  or  clear 
fire.  Worlcahop  Receipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  156. 

wafer-womant  (wa'fer-wum"an),  n.  A  woman 
who  sold  wafers.    Compare  waferer. 

'Twas  no  set  meeting  certainly,  for  there  was  no  wa/er- 
woman  with  her  these  three  days,  on  my  knowledge. 

Beau.  ajndFL,  Woman-Hater,  iL  1. 

waferyi  (wa'f6r-i),  a.     [<  wafer  +  -«/!.]    Like 

a  wafer :  as,  a  wafery  thinness. 
wafery^t  (wa'fer-i),  n.    [Early  mod.  B.  wafrie; 

<  wafer  +  -y^  (see  -ery).']    Wafers  collectively ; 

pastry;  cakes. 
The  tartes,  wafrie,  and  iounkettes,  that  wer  to  be  serned 

and  to  com  in  after  the  meat. 

J.  Udall,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  192.  (Davies.) 

waffi  (waf),  V.  [A  var.  of  wave^,  affected  by 
waft,  «.]    An  obsolete  form  of  waveK 

waff  1  (waf), m.  i<waff'i-,v.  Ct.waft,n.']  1.  The 
act  of  waving.  Jamieson. —  3.  A  hasty  motion. 
Jamieson. — 3.  A  slight  stroke  from  any  soft 
body.  Jamieson. — 4.  A  sudden  or  slight  ail- 
ment: as,  a  waff  o'  cauld.  Jamieson. —  5.  A 
spirit  or  ghost.  HalUwell.  [Obsolete  or  pro- 
vincial in  all  uses.] 

wafE^  (waf),  V.  i.  [Also  waugh;  a  var.  of  wap^.1 
To  bark.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

The  elder  folke  and  well  growne  .  .  .  barked  like  bigge 
dogges ;  but  the  children  and  little  ones  waughed  as  smul 
whelpes.  Holland,  tr.  of  Camden,  II.  188.    (Vavies.) 

waflfS,  waf  (waf),  a.  [See  waif,  a.]  Worthless ; 
low-born;,  inferior;  paltry.     [Scotch.] 

Is  it  not  an  oddlike  thing  that  ilka  waf  carle  in  the 
country  has  a  son  and  heir,  and  that  the  house  of  EUan- 
gowau  is  without  male  succession? 

Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xxxix. 

waffle!  (wof '1),  n.  ■  [=  G.  waffel  =  Dan.  vaffel  = 
Sw.  v&ffla,  <  D.  and  LGr.  w(ffel,  wafer :  see  wa- 
fer.'] A  particular  kind  of  batter  cake  baked 
in  wafle-irons  and  served  hot. 

We  sat  at  tea  in  Armstrong's  family  dining-room;  .  .  . 

the  waitress  passed  out  and  in,  bringing  plates  of  waffles. 

The  Century,  XXVI.  283. 
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Cf.  waj'l.]   I.  intrans.  To  be  moved  or  to  pass 
in  a  buoyant  medium;  float. 

The  face  of  the  waters  waftvng  in  a  storm  so  wrinkles 
itself  that  it  makes  upon  its  forehead  furrows. 

Jer.  Taylvr,  Works  (ed.  1895),  II.  81. 
High  on  the  summit  of  this  dubious  cliff 
Deucalion  wafting  moor'd  his  little  skill. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  i.  432. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  bear  through  a  fluid  or  buoy- 
ant medium;  convey  through  or  as  through 
water  or  air. 

Neither  was  it  thought  that  they  should  get  any  passage 
at  all  [to  Dordract)  till  the  ships  at  Middleborough  were 
returned  into  our  lungdome,  by  the  force  whereof  they 
might  be  the  more  strongly  wafted  oner. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  1. 175. 

Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  Pole. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  1.  68. 

2t.  To  buoy  up;    cause  to  float;   keep  from 


waffle^  (wof '1),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  waffled,  ppr. 
waffling.  [Freq.  of  waffi.']  To  wave;  fluc- 
tuate.   HalUwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

waffles  (wof '1), «.  i.  [Preq.  of  waf  2.]  To  bark 
incessantly.    Wright.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

waffle-iron  (wof 'Wem),  ».  [=  D.  wafeUgzer 
=  Gr.  waffeX-eisem ;  as  waffle  -I-  iron.  Cf.  wafer- 
M-on.]  An  iron  utensil  for  baking  wafles  over 
a  fire,  having  two  flat  halves  hinged  together, 
one  to  contain  the  batter,  the  other  to  cover  it. 


The  iron  has  handles  or  projections  by  which  it  is  readily 
turned,  bringing  each  side  near  the  lire  alternately.  The 
batter  is  quickly  cooked,  as  the  large  heating-surface  is 
increased  by  projections  which  stud  the  irons  and  indent 
the  wafQe, 

She  took  down  the  long-handled  waffle-irons,  and  made 
a  plate  of  those  delicious  cates. 

E.  Eggleston,  The  Graysons,  xxxi. 

wafouret,  «•    An  old  spelling  of  wafer. 
waft  (waft),  V.     [A  secondary  form  of  wave, 
through  the  pp.  waved,  >  waft,  pp. :  see  i«a«ei. 


Whether  cripples  and  mutilated  persons,  who  have  lost 
the  greatest  part  of  their  thighs,  will  not  sink  but  float, 
their  lungs  being  abler  to  waft  up  their  bodies,  ...  we 
have-not  made  experiment. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  6. 

S\.  To  give  notice  by  something  in  motion; 
signal  to,  as  by  waving  the  hand;  beckon. 

One  do  I  personate  of  Lord  Timon's  frame, 
Whom  Fortune  with  her  ivory  hand  wafts  to  her. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  i.  1.  70. 

4t.  To  cast  lightly  and  quickly;  turn. 

I  met  him 
With  customary  compliment;  when  he. 
Wafting  his  eyes  to  the  contrary,  and  falling 
A  lip  of  much  contempt,  speeds  from  me. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  i.  2.  372. 

waft  (waft),  n.  [<  waft, «.]  1.  The  act  of  one 
who  or  that  which  wafts ;  a  sweep;  a  beckon- 
ing.   Also  spelled  weft. 

There  have  already  been  made  two  wefts  from  the  ward- 
er's turret,  to  intimate  that  those  in  the  ca«tle  are  impa- 
tient for  your  retmn.  Scott,  Abbot,  xxix. 
And  the  lonely  seabird  crosses 
With  one  waft  of  the  wing. 

Tennyson,  The  Captain. 

3.  That  which  is  blown;  a  breath;  a  blast;  a 
puff. 

D'  ye  hear,  trumpets,  when  the  bride  appears,  salute 
her  with  a  melancholy  waft.  Vanirugh,  .«!sop,  v.  1. 

A  waft  of  peace  and  calm,  like  a  breeze  from  paradise, 
fell  upon  Malvolti's  heart. 

J.  H.  Shorthouse,  John  Inglesaut,  xxxv. 

3.  A  transient  odor  or  efluvium.  [Obsolete  or 
Scotch.] 

The  vestal  fires  were  perpetual,  and  the  fire  of  the  altar 
never  went  out.  Spices  and  wefts  of  these  evUs  may  be 
found  in  the  sincerest  Christians. 

Eev.  S.  Ward,  Sermons  and  Treatises,  p.  76. 
A  strumpet's  love  will  have  a  waft  1'  th'  end, 
And  distaste  the  vessel. 

Middleton,  Mad  World,  iv.  3. 

4.  Naut,  a  signal  displayed  from  a  ship  by 
hoisting  a  flag  rolled  up  lengthwise  with  one  or 
more  stops.  Before  the  establishment  of  a  universal 
system  of  signals,  a  waft  at  the  flagstaff  signified  a  man 
overboard,  at  the  peak  it  indicated  a  wish  to  speak,  and 
at  a  masthead  it  was  used  to  recall  boats.  Also  dialec- 
tally  w^t  and  erroneously  wheft, 

waftage  (waf'taj),  n.  [<  waft  -I-  -age.]  The 
act  of  wafting, 'or  the  state  of  being  wafted; 
conveyance  or  transportation  through  orover 
a  buoyant  medium,  as  air  or  water ;  especially, 
passage  by  water. 

A  ship  you  sent  me  to,  to  hire  waftage. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iv.  1.  96. 

Not  leaving  him  so  much  as  a  poor  halfpenny  to  pay  for 
his  waftage.  Randolph,  Jealous  Lovers,  iv.  4. 

wafter  (waf'ter),  51.     [<  waft  + -erK]     1.  One 
who  or  that  which  wafts. 
Charon,  oh,  Charon, 
Thou  w(^ter  of  the  souls  to  bliss  or  bane ! 

Fletcher,  Mad  Lover,  iv.  1. 

St.  A  boat  for  passage  or  transport. 

There  went  before  the  lord-mayor's  barge  a  foyste  for 
a  wafter  full  of  ordinance. 

Quoted  in  Strait's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  479. 

St.  The  master  of  a  passage-boat  or  transport. 
The  .  .  .  great  master  .  .  .  sent  vessels  called  brigan- 
tines  for  to  cause  the  wafters  of  the  sea  to  come  into 
Khodes  for  the  keeping  and  fortifying  of  the  towne,  the 
which  ^  the  first  sending  came  and  presented  their  per- 
sons ana  ships.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  75. 

4.  A  sword  having  the  flat  part  placed  in  the 
usual  direction  of  the  edge,  blunted  for  exer- 
cises. Meyrick.  {HalUwell.) 
wafture  (wafjur),  n.  [<  toaft  +  -are.]  The 
act  of  wafting  or  waving;  a  beckoning  or  ges- 
ture. 

But,  with  an  angry  wafture  of  your  hand. 
Gave  sign  for  me  to  leave  you. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  ii.  1,  246. 


wag 

Where  least  expected,  the  Platonic  seed  seems  blown 
by  the  continual  wafture  of  the  winds  of  destiny. 

Jour.  Spec.  Phil.,  XIX  61. 

wagi  (wag),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  wagged,  ppr. 
wagging.  [<  ME.  waggen,  <  OSw.  wagga,  wag, 
fluctuate,  rock  (a  cradle),  Sw.  vagga,  rock  (a 
cradle)  (cf.  Icel.  vagga  =  OSw.  wagga,  Sw. 
vagga,  a  cradle,  =  Dan.  vugge,  a  cradle,  vugge, 
rock  a  cradle);  a  secondary  form  (parallel  with 
AS.  wagian,  wag,  >  ME.  wawen  (see  icaw^)  — 
OHG.  wagon,  weeJcen,  cause  to  move,  =  Goth. 
wagjan,  gawagjan,  make  wag,  stir,  shake)  of 
AS.  wegan  =  OHG.  wegan,  move,  =  Goth,  ga- 
wigan,  shake  up,  cause  to  move:  see  weigh.] 
I.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  move  up  and  down, 
backward  and  forward,  or  from  side  to  side,  al- 
ternately, as  a  small  body  jointed  or  attached 
to,  or  connected  with,  a  larger  one ;  cause  to 
move  one  way  or  another,  as  on  a  pivot  or 
joint,  or  on  or  from  something  by  which  the 
body  moved  is  supported;  cause  to  shake, 
oscillate,  or  vibrate  slightly,  rrom  the  quick, 
jerky,  or  abrupt  motion  indicated  by  the  word,  an  idea 
of  playful,  sportive,  moclding,  scornful,  or  derisive  mo- 
tion is  associated  with  it  in  certain  phrases :  as,  to  wag 
the  head  or  the  finger. 
And  thanne  f ondeth  the  Fende  my  fruit  to  destruye 
With  alle  the  wyles  that  he  can,  and  waggeth  the  rote. 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  xvi.  41. 

He  found  him  self e  unwist  so  ill  bestad 

That  lim  he  could  not  wag.  Spenser,  F.  Q. ,  V.  i.  22. 

And  they  that  passed  by  reviled  him,  wagging  their 
heads.  Mat.  xxvii.  39. 

Let  ditch-bred  wealth  henceforth  forget  to  wag 
Her  base,  though  golden  tail. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  ii.  12. 

Let  me  see  the  proudest 
.  .  .  but  wag  his  finger  at  thee. 

Shak.,  Hen.  TIIL,  v.  3.  131. 

He  would  plant  himself  straight  before  me,  and  stand 
wagging  that  bud  of  a  tail.        Dr.  J.  Brown,  Bab,  p.  12. 

3t.  To  nudge. 

Ichwondrede  what  that  was,  and  OTC^Sreiie  Conscience; . . . 

Quath  Conscience,  .  .  .  "thisis  Cristesmessager." 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxii.  204. 

To  wag  one's  chin  or  Jaw.    See  chin.— to  wag  one's 
tongue.    See  tongue. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  move  backward  and  for- 
ward, up  and  down,  or  from  side  to  side,  alter- 
nately, as  if  connected  with  a  larger  body  by  a 
joint,  pivot,  or  -any  flexible  or  loose  attach- 
ment; oscillate;  sway  or  swing;  vibrate:  an 
arrow  is  said  to  wag  when  it  vibrates  in  the 
air. 

Yet  saugh  I  nevere,  by  my  fader  kyn. 

How  that  the  hopur  [hopper]  wagges  til  and  f  ra. 

Chaucer,  Ueeve's  Tale,  1.  119. 

Old  men  are  the  truest  lovers;  young  men  are  inconstant, 
and  wag  with  every  wind.  Shirley,  Love  Tricks,  i.  1. 

The  dreary  black  sea-weed  lolls  and  wags. 

Lowell,  Appledore,  i. 

3.  To  be  in  motion  or  action ;  make  progress ; 
continue  a  course  or  career ;  stir.  [Now  coUoq.] 

"Thus  we  may  see,"  quoth  he,  "how  the  world  wags." 
Shak.,  As  you  Like  11^  ii.  7.  23. 

They  made  a  pretty  good  shift  to  wag  along. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  ii. 

3.  To  move  on  or  away;  be  off;  depart;  pack 
oft ;  be  gone.     [Now  colloq.] 

It  is  said  by  maner  of  a  prouerbiall  speach  that  he  who 
fiudes  himselfe  well  should  not  wagge. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  194. 
At  length  the  busy  time  begins. 
"Come,  neighbours,  we  mxiBt  wag." 

Cowper,  Yearly  Distress. 

wagi  (wag),  n.  [<  wag\  v.]  The  act  of  wag- 
ging ;  a  snake ;  an  oscillation. 

He  .  .  .  introduced  himself  with  a  wag  of  his  tail,  in- 
timating a  general  willingness  to  be  happy. 

X>r.  J.  Brown,  Spare  Hours,  1st  ser.,  p.  87. 

wag2  (wag),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  wagge;  perhaps 
short  for  waghalier,  formerly  used  humorously 
for  'a  rogue'  (of.  'a  mad  wag'  with  'a  mad 
waghalter'),  <  wag^,  with  ref.  to  moving  the 
head  playfully  or  derisively:  see  wag'^.]  1. 
One  who  is  given  to  joking  or  jesting;  a 
witty  or  humorous  person;  one  full  of  sport 
and  humor;  a  droll  fellow.  The  word  seems  for- 
merly to  have  been  applied  to  a  person  who  indulged 
in  coarse,  low,  or  broad  humor,  or  buffoonery,  as  a  prac- 
tical joker. 

Sir  Fran.  A  prodigious  civil  gentleman,  uncle ;  and  yet 
as  bold  as  Alexander  upon  occasion. 

TTtw.  Rich.  Upon  a  lady's  occasion. 

Sir  Fran.  Ha,  ha,  you  are  a  wag,  uncle. 

Vanbrugh,  Journey  to  Loudon,  iii.  1. 

A  wag  is  the  last  order  even  of  pretenders  to  wit  and 
good  humour.  He  has  generally  his  mind  prepared  to  re- 
ceive some  occasion  of  meiTiment,  but  is  of  himself  too 
empty  to  draw  out  any  of  his  own  set  of  thoughts ;  and 
therefore  laughs  at  the  next  thing  he  meets,  not  because 
it  is  ridiculous,  but  because  he  is  under  a  necessity  of 
laughing.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  184. 


wag 

2.  A  fellow:  used  with  a  shade  of  meaning 
sometimes  slurring,  sometimes  affectionate,but 
without  any  attribution  of  humor  or  pleasantry. 
[CoUoq.  and  archaic] 

But  mildly  and  calmly  shew  how  discredit  reboundeth 
upou  the  authors,  as  dust  flieth  back  into  the  wag's  eyes 
that  will  needs  be  puffing  it  up. 

G.  Harvey,  Four  Letters,  Pref. 
And,  with  the  Nymphs  that  haunt  the  silver  streames, 
Learne  to  entice  the  affable  young  wagge. 

Heywood,  Fair  Maid  of  the  Exchange  (Works,  II.  66). 
My  master  shall .  .  .  make  thee,  instead  of  handling 
false  dice,  finger  nothing  but  gold  and  silver,  wag.  .  .  . 
Wilt  be  secret?  »         »  '      " 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  iiL  2. 
Let  us  see  what  the  learned  wag  maintains 
With  such  a  prodigal  waste  of  brains. 

Longfellow,  Golden  Legend,  vi. 

wage  (waj),  n.  [<  ME.  wage,  <  OF.  wage,  guage, 
gage  =  Pr.  gatge,  gatghe,  gaji  =  Sp.  gage  =  It. 
gaggio,  a  gage,  pledge,  guaranty:  seegage\  ».] 
If.  A  gage;  a  pledge;  a  stake. 

But  th'  Elfin  knight,  which  ought  that  warlike  W(^e, 
Disdained  to  loose  the  meed  he  wonne  in  fray. 

tr,  i\  Q.,  I.  iv.  39. 


2.  That  which  is  paid  for  a  service  rendered ; 
what  is  paid  for  labor;  hire :  now  usually  in  the 
plural .  Sometimes  the  plural  form  is  used  as  a  singular. 
In  common  use  the  word  wages  is  applied  specifically  to 
the  payment  made  for  manual  labor  or  other  labor  of  a 
menial  or  mechanical  kind :  distinguished  (but  somewhat 
vaguely)  from  salary  (which  see),  and  from/«e,  which  de- 
notes compensation  paid  to  professional  men,  as  lawyers 
iind  physicians. 

I  am  worthy  noon  odyr  wage. 
But  for  to  dwelle  in  eendeles  woo. 

Political  Poems,  etc  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  174. 
The  wages  of  sin  is  death.  Rom.  vi.  23. 

Since  thou  complainest  of  thy  service  and  wages,  be  con- 
tent to  go  back,  and  what  our  couuti-y  will  afford  I  do  here 
promise  to  give  thee.  Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  i. 

With  a  wage  usually  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  shil- 
lings a  weelc  Nin^eenth  Century,  XXII.  491. 
One  of  the  last  matters  transacted  was  the  issue  of  the 
writs  to  the  sheriffs  and  borough  magistrates  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  wages  of  the  representatives  in  the  bouse  of 
commons.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  447. 

Real  wages,  in  polit,  econ.,  wages  estimated  not  in  money 
but  in  their  purcliasing  power  over  commodities  in  gen- 
eral; the  articles  or  services  which  the  money  wages  will 
purchase. =SyiL  2.  Pay,  Hire,  etc  See  salwryi. 
wage  (waj),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  waged,  ppr.  wag- 
ing. [<  ME.  wagen,  <  OF.  w'ager,  waigier,  gua- 
ger,  gager,  gagier,  F.  gager  =  Pr.  gatgar,  ga^ar, 
<  ML.  wadiare,  pledge :  see  gage^,  v.,  and  cf. 
wed^.']  I,  trans.  1\.  To  pledge;  bet;  stake  on 
a  chance;  lay;  wager. 

A  certeine  friende  of  yours .  .  .  had  waged  with  your 
honour  a  certeine  wager, 

Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1B77),  p.  136. 
I  dare  wage 
A  thousand  ducats,  not  a  man  in  France 
Outrides  Koseilli.         Ford,  Love's  Sacrifice,  i.  2. 

A  new  truth!  Nay,  an  old  newly  come  to  light;  for  error 
cannot  wage  antiquity  with  truth. 

Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  L  472. 

The  tenant  in  the  first  place  must  produce  his  cham- 
pion, who  by  throwing  down  his  glove  as  a  gage  or  pledge 
thus  wages  or  stipulates  battle  with  the  champion  of  the 
demandant.  Blackstone,  Com.,  111.  xxiL 

2t.  To  venture  on;  hazard;  attempt;  encounter. 

To  wake  and  wage  a  danger  profitless. 

Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3.  30. 

3.  To  engage  in,  as  in  a  contest;  carry  on,  as 
a  war ;  undertake. 

The  second  battell  was  waged  a  little  after  Vespasian 
was  chosen  Emperonr.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  139. 

What  need  I  wage 
Other  contentious  arguments,  when  I 
By  this  alone  can  prone  noe  Dietie  ? 

Times'  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.\  p.  5. 

I  am  not  able  to  wage  law  with  him. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  v.  1. 

4t.  To  let  out  for  pay. 

Thou  that  doest  live  in  later  times  must  wage 
Thy  workes  for  wealth,  and  lite  for  gold  engage. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IL  viL  18. 

5.  Tohireforpay;  engage  or  employ  for  wages. 

[Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

And  yf  thei  wage  men  to  werre  thei  wryten  hem  in 

numl)re ; 
Wol  no  treserour  take  hem  wages,  trauayle  thei  neuere  so 

sore. 
Bote  [unless]  hij  beon  uempned  in  the  numbre  of  hem  that 

ben  ywaged.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxiii.  259. 

Alexander  in  the  meane  season,  hauing  sent  Oleander 
to  wage  menne  of  warre  out  of  Peloponese,  .  .  .  remoued 
his  army  to  the  Oitle  of  Gelenas. 

J.  Brende,  tr.  of  Quintus  Curtius,  iii. 

The  cutler  prefers  to  vegetate  on  his  small  earnings  than 
to  go  as  a  waged  laboui'er  in  a  "house." 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXIV.  616. 
6t.  To  pay  wages  to. 
I  would  have  them  well  waged  for  their  labour. 

Latitner,  5th  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1549. 
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At  the  last 
I  seem'd  his  follower,  not  partner,  and 
He  waged  me  with  his  countenance,  as  if 
I  had  been  mercenary.  Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  6.  40. 

7.  In  ceram. ,  to  knead,  work,  or  temper,  as  pot- 
ters' clay.— Towage  one's  law,in  oldEng.  law,toeome 
forward  as  a  defendant,  with  others,  on  oath  that  he  (the 
defendant)  owes  nothing  to  the  plaintiff  in  manner  as  he 
has  declared.    See  wager. 
II,  intrans.  1.  To  contend;  battle.   [Rare.] 
I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  choose 
To  wage  against  the  enmity  o'  the  air. 
To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl. 

Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  4.  212. 

2.  To  serve  as  a  pledge  or  stake  for  something 

else ;  be  opposed  as  equal  stakes  in  a  wager ; 

be  equal  in  value:  followed  by  with.    [Rare.] 

The  commodity  wages  not  with  the  danger. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  iv.  2.  34. 

wagedom  (wai'dum),  n.  [<  wage  +  -dom.']  The 
method  of  paying  wages  for  work  done.  [Rare.] 
The  employer  of  labour  pockets  the  whole  of  the  incre- 
ment of  value,  leaving  to  the  labourers  only  what  they  had 
to  start  with — viz.,  their  own  bodies,  plus  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance  during  the  process,  and  a  small  allowance  for 
wear  and  tear.  .  .  .  Such  is  the  modem  system  of  wage, 
dom.  Westminster  Rev.,  CXXVI.  136. 

wage-earner  (waj'^r'ner),  n.  One  who  receives 
stated  wages  for  labor. 

Radical  manufacturers  and  traders  .  .  .  have  no  more 
thought  for  the  condition  of  the  wage-earners  who  produce 
this  profit  than  a  Southern  planter  had  for  the  religious 
welfare  of  his  gang  of  slaves. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXVI.  738. 

wage-fund,  wages-fund  (waj 'fund,  wa'jez- 
fund),  n.  In  polit.  econ.,  that  part  of  the  total 
productive  capital  of  a  country  or  community 
which  is  employed  in  paying  the  wages  of  la- 
bor, as  distinguished  from  the  part  invested  in 
buildings,  machinery,  raw  materials,  etc.  See 
the  quotations. 

Wages,  then,  depend  mainly  upon  the  demand  and  sup- 
ply of  labour,  or,  as  it  is  often  expressed,  on  the  propor- 
tion between  population  and  capital.  By  population  is 
here  meant  the  number  only  of  the  labouring  class,  or 
rather  of  those  who  work  for  hire ;  and  by  capital  only 
circulating  capita],  and  not  even  the  whole  of  that,  but 
the  part  which  is  expended  in  the  direct  purchase  of  la- 
bour. To  this,  however,  must  be  added  all  funds  which, 
without  forming  a  part  of  capital,  are  paid  in  exchange 
for  labour,  such  as  the  wages  of  soldiers,  domestic  servants, 
and  all  other  unproductive  labourers.  There  is  unfortu- 
nately no  mode  of  expressing  by  one  familiar  term  the  ag- 
gregate of  what  may  be  called  the  wages-fund  of  a  country ; 
and,  as  the  wages  of  productive  labour  form  nearly  the 
whole  of  that  fund,  it  Is  usual  to  overlook  the  smaller  and 
less  important  part,  and  to  say  that  wages  depend  on  pop- 
ulation and  capital.  It  will  be  convenient  to  employ  this 
expression,  remembering,  however,  to  consider  it  as  ellip- 
tical, and  not  as  a  literal  statement  of  the  entire  truth. 
J.  S.  Mill,  Pol.  Econ.,  II.  xL  1. 

As  I  understand  this  passage  [from  Mill's  "Pol.  Econ."], 
it  embraces  the  following  statements :  1st,  Wages-fund  is 
a  general  term,  used,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  more  fa- 
miliar, to  express  the  aggregate  of  all  wages  at  any  given 
time  in  possession  of  the  laboring  population ;  2nd,  on 
the  proportion  of  this  fund  to  the  number  of  the  laboring 
population  depends  at  any  given  time  the  average  rate  of 
wages ;  3rd,  the  amount  of  the  fund  is  determined  by  the 
amount  of  the  general  wealth  which  is  applied  to  the  di- 
rect purchase  of  labor,  whether  with  a  view  to  productive 
or  to  unproductive  employment.  If  the  reader  will  care- 
fully consider  these  several  propositions,  I  think  he  will 
perceive  that  they  do  not  contain  matter  which  can  be  prop- 
erly regarded  as  open  to  dispute.  The  first  is  little  more 
than  a  definition.  .  .  .  The  second  merely  amounts  to  say- 
ing that  the  quotient  will  be  such  as  the  dividend  and  di- 
visor determine.  The  third  equally  contains  an  indispu- 
table assertion ;  since,  whatever  be  the  remote  causes  on 
which  the  wages  of  hired  labor  depend, .  . .  the  proximate 
act  determining  their  ^gregate  amount  must  in  all  cases 
be  a  direct  purchase  of  its  services.  In  truth,  the  demand 
for  labor,  thus  understood,  as  measured  by  tlie  amount  of 
wealth  applied  to  the  direct  purchase  of  labor,  might  more 
correctly  be  said  to  be,  than  to  determine,  the  Wages-fund. 
It  is  the  Wages-fund  in  its  inchoate  stage,  differing  from 
it  only  as  wealth  jnst  about  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  la- 
borers differs  from  the  same  yealth  when  it  has  got  into 
their  hands. 

J.  E.  Cairns,  Some  Leading  Principles  of  Political 
[Economy  Newly  Expounded,  II.  i.  §  5. 

wagelingt,  n.     [<  wage  +  -Mm*?!.]    A  hireling. 

These  are  the  very  false  prophets,  the  instruments  of 
Satan,  the  deceivers,  wolves,  wagelings,  Judases,  dreamers, 
liars.  Bp.  Bale,  Select  Works,  p.  439.    (Davies.) 

wagen-boom,  n.    [D.,  <  wagen,  wagon,  -1-  hoom, 

tree  (=  E.  beam).']    Same  as  wagon-tree. 
wageourt, «.  [<ME.'!(;a5'e»,  wage:  see wa^e.]  A 

hired  soldier.    Barbour,  Bruce,  xi.  48.    (Strat- 

mann.) 

wageouret,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  wager. 
wager  (wa'jer),  n.     [<  ME.  wageoure,  wajour,  < 

OP.  *wageure,  gageure,  a  wager,  <  wager,  pledge, 

wager:  see  wage,  v."]     1.  A  pledge;  a  gage;  a 

guaranty. 

A  wajour  he  made,  so  hit  wes  ytold, 
Ts  heved  of  to  smhyte,  yef  me  him  brohte  in  hold. 
Execution  of  Sir  Simon  Eraser  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  279). 

2.  Something  hazarded  on  an  uncertain  event; 

a  stake.    By  statutes  of  England,  Scotland,  and  most  if 
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not  all  of  the  United  States,  all  contracts  or  agreements, 
whether  by  parole  or  in  writing,  involving  wagers  are 
null  and  void,  and  the  wager  or  money  due  thereon  cannot 
be  recovered  in  any  court  of  law.  A  wager  is  therefore 
merely  a  debt  of  honor,  and  if  paid  it  is  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
the  same  thing  as  giving  a  gratuity,  except  perhaps  as  to 
the  liability  of  a  principal  to  reimburse  his  agent  when  the 
latter  has  paid  it  because  in  honor  bound. 

Ne  waiour  non  with  hym  thou  lay, 
Ne  at  the  dyces  with  hym  to  play. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  306. 
Hot.  Content    What  is  the  wager! 
iMc.  Twenty  crowns. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  v.  2.  69. 
A  wager  is  a  promise  to  pay  money,  or  transfer  property, 
upon  the  determination  or  ascertainment  of  an  uncertain 
event ;  the  consideration  for  such  a  promise  is  either  a 
present  payment  or  transfer  by  the  other  party,  or  a  prom- 
ise to  pay  or  transfer  upon  the  event  determining  in  a 
particular  way.  Anson,  Contr.,  166. 

3.  The  act  of  betting;  a  bet. 

Well  make  a  solemn  wager  on  your  cunnings. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 156. 

4.  That  on  which  bets  are  laid ;  the  subject  of 
a  bet.    [Rare.] 

The  sea  strave  with  the  winds  which  shonld  bee  louder, 
and  the  shrouds  of  the  ship,  with  a  gastful  nois  to  them 
that  were  in  it,  witnessed  that  their  ruin  was  the  wager 
of  tlie  other's  contention.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iL 

5.  In  old  Eng.  law,  an  offer  to  make  oath  of 
innocence  or  non-indebtedness ;  also,  the  act  of 
making  such  oath,  the  oaths  of  eleven  compur- 
gators being  conjoined  as  fortifying  the  defen- 
dant's oath — w^ger  of  battle  or  battel.  See  batOei. 
— Wager  of  law,  an  old  English  mode  of  trial,  whereby 
in  an  action  of  debt  brought  npon  a  simple  contract  be- 
tween the  pai*ties,  without  any  deed  or  record,  the  defen- 
dant might  discharge  himself  by  taking  an  oath  that  he 
did  not  owe  the  plaintiff  anything.  He  was  required,  how- 
ever, to  bring  with  him  eleven  of  his  neighbors,  called  com- 
purgators, who  were  to  avow  upon  their  oath  that  they 
believed  in  their  consciences  that  he  declared  the  truth. 
—Wager  policy.    See  policy^. 

wager  (wa'jer),  V.     [<  wager,  ».]    I.  trans.  1.    . 
To  hazard  on  the  issue  of  a  contest,  or  on  some 
question  that  is  to  be  decided,  or  on  some  casu- 
alty; bet;  lay;  stake. 

I  .  .  .  wager'd  with  him 
Pieces  of  gold.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 182. 

"What  will  you  wager.  Wise  William  ?" 
"My  lands  I'll  wad  with  thee." 
Reedisdale  and  Wise  William  (Child's  Ballads,  Vin.  88). 

2.  To  make  a_ wager  on;  bet  on:  followed  by 
a  clause  as  object :  as,  I  wager  you  are  wrong. 

We  have  a  maid  in  Mytilene,  I  durst  wager. 

Would  win  some  words  of  him. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  v.  1.  43. 

n.  intrans.  To  make  a  bet ;  offer  a  wager. 

Well  put  on  those  shall  praise  your  excellence, 

.  .  .  bring  you  in  fine  together. 

And  wager  on  your  heads.    Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 135. 

But  one  to  wager  with,  I  would  lay  odds  now. 

He  tells  me  instantly.         B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  iv.  1. 

wager-cup  (wa'jer-kup),  «.  An  ornamental 
piece  of  plate  used  as  a  prize  for  a  race  or  simi- 
lar contest. 

wagerert  (wa'jer -fer),  n.  [<  wager  +  -eri.] 
One  who  wagers  or  lays  a  bet. 

Desire  your  wagerer  from  me  to  be  more  cautious  In  de- 
termining on  such  matters,  and  not  to  venture  the  loss  of 
his  money  and  credit  with  so  much  odds  against  him. 

Swift. 

wagering  (wa'j6r-ing),  p.  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  wagers;  betting.— wagering  policy.  Seepolicy^. 

wages-fund,  n.    See  wage-fund. 

wages-man  (wa'jez-man),  n.  One  who  works 
for  wages.     [Rare.] 

If  we  don't  make  a  rise  before  that  time  we  shall  have 
to  become  wages-men. 

Roy'  Boldrewood,  The  Miner's  Claim,  p.  60. 
wagett,  n.    See  watchet. 

wage-work  (waj'werk),  n.  Work  done  for 
wages  or  hire. 

'  Their  fires. 

For  comfort  after  their  wage^ujork  is  done. 

Tennyson,  Coming  of  Arthur. 

wage- worker  (waj'wfer'k^r),  n.  One  who  works 
for  wages. 

A  civilisation  which  overtasks  or  underpays  wage-work- 
ers, .  .  .  this,  truly,  is  not  a  civilisation  for  any  conscien- 
tious thmking  man  to  be  proud  of.     Lancet,  1891, 1.  4B4. 
waggel,  n.    See  wagel. 

waggert,  ".  i.  [<  ME.  wageren,  wagren  (=  leel. 
^o^ra,i;a^grra— Haldorsen),reel,  stumble;  freq. 
of  wagi.  Cf .  waggle.]  To  reel ;  stumble ;  stag- 
ger. Wyclif,  Eccl.  xii.  3. 
waggery  (wag'er-i),  «.  [<  wag'i  -\-  -er^  +  -y3.] 
The  acts  and  words  of  a  wag;  mischievous 
merriment;  waggishness. 

He  did  by  the  Parliament  as  an  Ape  when  he  hath  done 
some  waggeiy.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  97. 

It  left  Brom  no  alternative  but  to  draw  upon  the  funds 
of  rustic  waggery  in  his  disposition. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  434. 
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waggie  (wag'i),  n.  [<  wofltl  + -ie, -y2.]  The  wag- 
tail, a  bird.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

wagging  (-wag'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  waggynge;  ver- 
bal n.  of  wag^,  «.]  A  stirring;  moving;  wav- 
ing; oscillation;  vibration. 

The  folk  devyne  at  waggynge  of  a  stre. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  1745. 

A  wanton  wagging  of  your  head,  thus  (a  feather  will 

teach  you).  B.  Janmn,  Cynthia  s  Hevels,  il.  1. 

waggish  (wag'ish),  a.  [<  wag^  +  -isfei.]  1. 
Like  a  wag ;  abounding  in  sportive  or  jocular 
tricks,  antics,  sayings,  etc. ;  roguish  in  merri- 
ment or  good  humor;  frolicsome. 

Jack,  thou  thlnk'at  thyself  in  the  Forecastle,  thon'rt  so 
waggish.  Wyeherley,  Plain  Dealer,  i.  1. 

2.  Bone,  concocted,  or  manifested  in  waggery 
or  sport :  as,  a  waggish  trick ;  "  waggish  good  hu- 
mor," Jmjigr,  Sketch-Book,  p.  431.  ^Syn.  Jocular, 
jocose,  huniorouBl  sportive,  facetious,  droll. 
waggishly  (wag'ish-li),  adv.  [<  waggish  + 
-^2/2,]     In  a  waggish  manner ;  in  sport. 

Let's  wanton  It  a  little,  and  talk  waggishly, 

B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  v.  1. 

waggishness  (wag'ish-nes),  n.  [<  waggish,  + 
-ness.']  The  state  or  character  of  being  wag- 
gish; mischievous  sport;  wanton  merriment; 
jocularity;  also,  a  joke  or  trick. 

BuBbechiuB  reporteth  a  Christian  boy  In  Constantinople 
had  like  to  have  been  stoned  for  gagging  msi.waggishness 
a  lone-billed  fowl. 

Baeon,  Goodness,  and  Goodness  of  Nature  (ed.  188?). 

waggle  (wag'l),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  waggled,  ppr. 
waggling.  [=  D.  waggelen,  totter,  waver,  = 
Dan.  vakle,  shake,  vacillate,  =  MHGr.  wackeln, 
totter;  freq.  of  wag^.  Another  freq.  form  ap- 
pears in  wagger.]  I.  intrans.  To  move  with  a 
wagging  motion;  sway  or  move  from  side  to 
side;  wag. 

I  know  you  by  the  waggling  of  your  head. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 119. 

II,  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  wag  frequently  and 
with  short  motions;  move  first  one  way  and 
then  the  other. 

She  [Mrs.  Botibol]  smiles,  .  .  .  and  if  she 's  very  glad 
to  see  you,  waggles  her  little  hand  before  her  face  as  if  to 
blow  you  a  kiss,  as  the  phrase  is. 

Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  xvlii. 

2.  To  whip;  beat;  overcome;  get  the  better 
of.     [Slang.] 
waggle  (wag'l),  n.     [<  wangle,  «.]    A  sudden, 
short  movement  first  to  one  side  and  then  to 
the  other;  a. wagging. 
A  curious  waggle  of  the  f  ocussed  image. 

Nature,  XXXVm.  224. 

waggon,  waggonage,  etc.    See  wagon,  etc. 

wag-naltert  (wag'haF'ter),  n.     [<  wag^,  v.,  + 

ob].  halter^.     Cf.  wag^.']    One  who  wags  (or 

wags  in)  a  halter;  one  likely  to  come  to  the 

gallows;  a  rascal;  a  thief:  ohiefly  humorous. 

1  can  tell  you  I  am  a  mad  wag-halter. 

Marston,  Insatiate  Countesse,  i. 

waging-board  (wa'jing-bord),  n.     The  board 
or  table  on  which  potters'  clay  is  waged.     See 
wage,  v.  t,  7. 
wagmoiref,  n.     [A  form  of  quagmire,  accom.  to 
wag^.2    A  quagmire. 

For  they  bene  like  foule  wagmoirea  overgrast. 

Spenser,  Shep.  CaL,  September. 

wagnak,  n.  Same  as  baag-nouh. 
Wagnenan  (vag-ne'ri-an),  a.  [(.Wagner  (see 
def.)  +  -ian.  The  G.  surname  Wagner  is  from 
the  noun  wagner,  a  wagon-maker,  cartwright, 
=  E.  wagoner.l  Of  or  pertaining  to  any  one 
named  Wagner.  Specifically— (a)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Budolph  Wagner  (1805  -64),  a  German  anatomist  and 
physiologist.  (6)  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Richard  Wag- 
ner (1813-83),  a  celebrated  German  musical  composer,  or  to 
his  music-dramas ;  characterized  by  the  ideas  or  the  style 
of  Wagner.  See  IPapnerfKm.— Wagnerian  corpuscles, 
the  tactile  corpuscles  of  Wagner.  See  corpuscle. — Wag- 
nerian spot,  the  germinal  spot.  See  mMeolus,  1. 
Wagnerianism  (vag-ne'ri-an-izm),  n.  [<  Wag- 
nerian +  -ism.^  Wagnerism.  Contemporary 
Rev.,  LI.  448. 

Wagnerism  (vag'n6r-izm),  n.  [<  Wa^gner  + 
-ism.]  1.  The  art  theory  of  Kichard  Wagner, 
especially  as  concerns  the  musical  drama,  in- 
cluding the  general  style  of  coijaposition  based 
on  that  theory.  Among  the  many  characteristics  of 
the  theory  are  these :  the  choice  of  a  general  subject  in 
which  the  mythical  and  heroic  elements  are  prominent ; 
the  amalgamation  of  poetry,  music,  action,  and  scenic  ef- 
fect into  the  most  intimate  union  as  equally  important 
coSperating  elements;  the  desertion  of  the  conventionali- 
ties of  the  common  Italian  opera,  especially  of  its  sharply 
defined  and  contrasted  movements  and  its  tendency  to 
the  display  of  mere  virtuosity ;  the  abundant  use  of  lead- 
ing motives  as  a  means  to  continuous  and  reiterated  emo- 
tional effect ;  the  immense  elaboration  of  the  orchestral 
parts,  so  that  in  them  Is  furnished  an  unbroken  presenta- 
tion of  or  commentary  on  the  entire  plot ;  and  the  free 
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use  of  new  and  remarkable  means  of  effect,  both  scenic 
and  instrumental.  The  Wagnerian  ideal  is  often  called 
(sometimes  derisively)  "the  music  of  the  future,"  from 
tlie  title  of  one  of  Wagner's  essays.  While  Wagnerism  is 
best  exemplified  in  the  great  dramas  of  Wagner  himself, 
its  qualities  may  be  seen  more  or  less  in  almost  all  the 
dramatic  music  of  the  last  haU  of  this  century. 
2.  The  study  or  imitation  of  the  music  of 
Richard  Wagner. 

Wagnerist  (vag'nfer-ist),  n.  [<  Wagner  +  -ist."] 
An  adherent  of  Richard  Wagner's  musical 
methods ;  an  admirer  of  his  works.   Also  Wag- 


wagnerite^  (wag'ner-it),  n.  [Named  after  F. 
M.  von  Wagner  (1768-1851),  head  of  the  Bava- 
rian mining  department.]  A  transparent  min- 
eral having  a  vitreoresinous  luster,  wine-yellow 
or  honey-yellow  in  color.  It  is  a  fluophosphate 
of  magnesium. 

Wagnerite^  (vSg'ner-it),  n.  [<  Wagner  + 
-«fe2,]  Same  as  Wagnerist.  The  American, 
XVn.  110. 

Wagner's  corpuscles.   See  Wagnerian  and  cor- 


wagon,  waggon  (wag'on),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  in  pi.  waganes;  <"D.  wagen,  a  wagon  or 
wain,  =  AS.  wsegn,  E.  wain :  see  waim^.  Hence 
F.  wagon,  a  railroad-car.]  1 .  A  four-wheeled 
vehicle;  a  wain;  specifically,  a  four-wheeled 
vehicle  designed  for  the  transport  of  heavy 
loads,  or  (of  lighter  build)  for  various  purposes 
of  business,  as  the  delivery  of  goods  purchased 
at  a  shop,  or  of  express  packages;  loosely, 
such  a  vehicle,  similar  to  the  lighter  business 
wagons,  used  for  pleasure.  The  typical  heavy 
wagon  is  a  strong  vehicle  drawn  by  two  or  three  horses 
yoked  abreast,  the  fore  wheels  much  smaller  than  the 
hind  pair,  and  their  axle  swiveled  to  the  body  of  the 
wagon  to  facilitate  turning. 

They  trussed  all  their  harnes  in  waganes. 

Berners,  tr.  of  Froissart's  Chron.,  I.  Ixii. 
Reeling  with  grapes,  red  waggons  choke  the  way. 

Byron,  Beppo,  st.  42. 

Some  of  the  inland  traffic  was  still  done  by  means  of 
pack-horses.  .  .  .  Buttherewerealsowaf^^tww,  which,  by 
the  divine  permission,  started  for  every  town  of  note  in 
England. 

J.  Ashton,  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  II.  166. 

2.  An  open  four-wheeled  vehicle  for  the  con- 
veyance of  goods  on  railways.  [Great  Britain.] 
— Sf.  A  chariot. 

Then  to  her  yron  wagon  she  betakes, 

And  with  her  beares  the  fowle  welfavourd  witch. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  28. 
0  Proserpina, 
For  the  flowers  now,  that  frighted  thou  let'st  fall 
From  Dis's  waggon !  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  4.  118. 

4.  A  tool  for  trimming  the  edges  of  gold-leaf  to 
size  for  a  book,  it  consists  of  a  frame  carrying  four 
edges  of  cane  for  cutting  the  gold-leaf,  which  does  not 
adhere  to  cane  as  it  would  to  metal.    E.  H.  Knight. 

5.  In  mining,  a,  ca,-e;  amine-car Conestoga  wag- 
on, a  type  of  broad-wheeled  wagon  for  the  transportation 
of  merchandise,  made  at  Conestoga  in  Peimsylvania,  ori- 
ginally for  freighting  goods  over  the  deep  soil  of  south- 
ern and  western  Pennsylvania :  afterward  it  became  the 
common  vehicle  of  settlers  going  out  on  the  prairies. 

The  road  seemed  actually  lined  with  Conestoga  wagons, 
each  drawn  by  six  stalwart  horses  and  laden  with  farm 
produce.  Josiah  Quincy,  Figures  of  the  Past,  p.  206. 

Gipsy  wagon.     See  Gipsy.— STieleton  wagon.    See 
skeleton. 
wagon  (wag'on),  V.  t.    [<  wagon,  «.]    To  trans- 
port, convey,  or  carry  in  a  wagon :  as,  to  wagon 
goods.     [Colloq.] 

Eurnside  having  answered  for  the  safety  of  the  road,  it 
had  been  determined  to  wagon  a  portion  of  the  [bridge] 
equipages  to  Fredericksburg. 

Cmnte  de  Paris,  Civil  War  in  America  (trans.),  II.  663. 

wagonage,  waggonage  (wag'on-aj ),  m.  [<  wagon 
+  -age.}  1.  Money  paid  for  carriage  or  con- 
veyance by  wagon. 

Wagonage,  indeed,  seems  to  the  commissariat  an  article 
not  worth  economizing. 

Jefferson,  To  Patrick  Henry  (Correspondence,  1. 158). 

2.  A  collection  of  wagons. 
wagon-bed  (wag'gn-bed),  n.    Same  as  wagon- 
box. 

In  the  grassy  piazza  two  men  had  a  humble  show  of  figs 
and  cakes  for  sale  in  their  wagon-beds. 

Howells,  The  Century,  XXX.  672. 

wagon-boiler  (wag'on-boi"ler),  n.  A  kind  of 
steam-boiler  having  originally  a  semicylindri- 
cal  top,  the  ends  and  sides  vertical,  and  the 
bottom  flat,  thus  having  the  shape  of  a  wagon 
covered  with  an  arched  tilt.  Improved  forms 
have  the  sides  and  bottom  slightly  curved  in- 
ward. 

wagon-bow  (wag'on-bo),  n.  A  bent  slat  of 
wood  used,  generally  in  combination  with  oth- 
ers, to  support  the  top  or  cover  of  a  wagon. 

wagon-box  (wag'on-boks),  n.  The  part  of  a 
wagon  mounted  upon  the  wheels  and  axles,  and 
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used  to  contain  the  freight  or  passengers.  Also 
wagon-ied. 

wagon-brake  (wag'on-brak),  n.  A  brake  used 
on  a  wagon. 

wagon-breast  (wag'on-brest),  n.  In  coat-min- 
ing, a  breast  in  which'  the  wagons  or  mine-ears 
are  taken  up  to  the  working-face.  Penn.  Surv. 
Glossary. 

wagon-ceiling  (wae'cju-se'ling),  n.  A  semi- 
circular or  wagon-headed  ceUing;  a  wagon- 
vault.    See  wagon-headed. 

wagon-coupling  (wag'on-kup"luig). «.  A  cou- 
pling for  connecting  the  fore  and  hmd  axles  of 
a  wagon.  In  a  carriage  it  is  also  called  reach 
oi  perch.    E.  H.  Knight. 

wagon-drag  (wag'on'-drag),  n.  Same  as  drag, 
1  (1). 

wagoner!,  waggoner  (wag'on-6r),  n.  [=  D.  wa- 
genaar,  a  wagoner,  =  OHG.  wa^aman,  awagon- 
maker,MHG.  wagener,  G.  wagner,  wagon-maker, 
cartwright,  driver;  as  wagon  +  -eri.]  1.  One 
who  conducts  or  drives  a  wagon;  a  wagon- 
driver. 

The  waggoner  .  .  .  cracked  his  whip,  re-awakened  his 
music  [bells],  and  went  melodiously  away. 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  vi. 

2t.  One  who  drives  a  chariot;  a  charioteer. 

Gallop  apace,  you  fiery-footed  steeds. 
Towards  Phcebus'  lodging ;  such  a  waggoner 
As  Phaethon  would  whip  you  to  the  west. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iii.  2.  2. 

3.  [cap.']  The  constellation  Auriga.  SeeAuriga. 

By  this  the  Northerne  wagoner  had  set 

His  sevenfold  teme  behind  the  stedf ast  starre 

That  was  in  Ocean  waves  yet  never  wet. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  ii.  1. 

wagoner^t  (wag'on-er),  n.  An  atlas  of  charts : 
a  name  f  ormerly'in  use,  derived  from  a  work  of 
this  nature  published  at  Leyden  in  1584-5  by 
Wagenaar. 

wagoner-bookt  (wag'on-er-buk),  n.  Same  as 
wagoner^. 

wagonesst,  waggonesst  (wag'on-es),  n.  [<  wag- 
on +  -ess.J    A  female  wagoner.     [Rare.] 
That  she  might  serve  for  wagonesse,  she  pluck'd  the  wag- 
goner backe. 
And  up  into  his  seate  she  mounts.  Chapman,  Iliad,  v,  838. 

wagonette. waggonette  (wag-o-nef), n.  [Also 
wagonet;  <  P.  wagonet;  as  wagon  -I-  -eWe.]    A 
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pleasure-vehicle,  either  with  or  without  a  top, 
holding  six  or  more  persons.  It  has  at  the  back 
two  seats  facing  each  other,  running  lengthwise,  and 
either  one  or  two  in  front,  running  crosswise. 

wagon-hammer  (wag'qn-ham"er),  n.  An  up- 
right bolt  connecting  t£e  tongue  and  the  dou- 
bletree of  a  vehicle.  Upon  it  the  doubletree 
swings.    M.  H.  Knight. 

wagon-headed  (wag'on-hed'ed),  a.  Having  a 
round-arched  or  semicylindrical  top  or  head, 
like  the  cover  or  tilt  of  a  wagon  when  stretched 
over  the  bows ;  round -arched :  as,  a  wagon-headed 
roof  or  vault — Wagon-headed  ceiling,  cylindrical 
or  barrel  vaulting,  or  a  ceiling  imitating  the  form  of  such 
vaulting. 

wagon-hoist  (wag'on-hoist),  n.  An  elevator  or 
lift  used  in  livery-stables,  carriage-factories, 
etc.,  to  convey  vehicles  up  or  down. 

wagon-jack  (wag'gn-jak),  n.  A  lifting-jack  for 
raising  the  wheels  of  a  vehicle  off  the  ground, 
so  that  they  can  be  taken  o£E  for  greasing,  re- 
pairing, etc. 

wagon-load  (wag'gn-lod),  n.  The  load  carried 
by  a  wagon :  as,  a  wagon-load  of  coal ;  hence, 
figuratively,  a  large  amount:  as,  a  very  little 
text  serves  for  a  wagon-load  of  comment. 

wagon-lock  (wag'on-lok),  n.  In  a  vehicle,  a 
device  for  retarding  motion  in  going  downhill. 
It  operates  as  a  brake  by  bringing  a  shoe  to  bear  against 
the  face  of  one  rear  wheel,  or  both.  It  differs  essentially 
from  a  wagon-drag  or  wheel-drag  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, the  drag  being  a  shoe  placed  under  one  of  the  wheels. 
A  chain  used  to  prevent  a  wheel  from  turning  in  descend- 
ing a  hill,  by  locking  the  wheel  to  the  body  of  the  ws^on, 
is  essentially  a  wagon-looking  device,  but  the  term  in  the 
United  States  always  implies  some  form  of  friction  hand- 
br^e.  Wagon-locks  are  used  on  stages  and  other  vehicles 
in  mountainous  districts,  and  are  preferred  to  the  wheel- 
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drag,  as  being  easily  managed  from  the  driver's  seat,  with- 
out stopping  the  Tehiole.    See  irag,  1  (A). 

wagon-master  (wag'on-mas"t6r),  n.  A  person 
who  has  charge  of  one  or  more  wagons ;  espe- 
cially, an  officer  in  charge  of  wagons  in  a  mili- 
tary train. 

wagon-roof  (wag'on-rSf),  n.  A  plain  semicy- 
lindrical  vault,  or  fcarrel-vanlt.  E.  A.  Freeman, 
Venice,  p.  93. 

wagon-roofed  (wag'ou-r6ft),  a.  Having  a  semi- 
cylindrical  or  wagon-headed  roof  or  vault.  See 
wagon-headed. 

wagonryt,  waggonryt  (wag'on-ri),  n.  [<  wagon 
+  -ry:  see-er^.J  Conveyance  by  means  of  wag- 
ons; wagons  collectively ;  wagonage.  [Rare.] 
He  that  seta  to  his  hand  though  with  a  good  intent  to 
hinder  the  shogging  of  it,  in  this  unlawful!  waggonry  wliere- 
in  it  rides,  let  him  beware  it  be  not  f  atall  to  him  as  it  was 
to  TJzza.  Milton,  Churoh-Govemment,  i.  1. 

wagon^top  (wag'on-top),  n.  The  part  of  a  lo- 
comotive-boiler, over  the  fire-box,  which  is  ele- 
vated above  the  rest  of  the  shell.  Its  purpose 
is  to  provide  greater  steam-room. 

wagon-train  (wag'on-tran),  n.  A  train,  ser- 
vice, or  collection  of  wagons,  draft-animals, 
etc.,  organized  for  a  special  purpose ;  especial- 
ly, the  collection  of  wagons,  etc.,  accompanying 
an  army,  to  convey  provisions,  ammunition,  the 
sick  and  wounded,  etc. 

wagon-tree  (wag'on-tre),  n.  [<  wagon  +  tree; 
tr.  D.  wmgen-hoom'.']  A  South  African  shrub, 
Protea  grandiflora,  growing  6  or  8  feet  high,  with 
the  trunk  as  many  inches  thick,  its  wood  is  of  a 
reddish-brown  color,  beautifully  marked  with  a  cross  or 
netted  grain.  It  is  sometimes  used  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  for  the  tellies  of  wheels,  plows,  etc. 

wagon-vault  (wag'on-v&lt),  n.  A  semicylin- 
drical  vault,  or  barrel-vault.  See  vaults  and 
barrel^auU. 

wagon-way  (wag'gn-wa),  n.  In  coal^mming, 
an  underground  horse-road.     [North.  Eng.] 

wagonwright  (wag'on-nt),  n.  [<  wagon  + 
Wright.  Cf.  wainwright.']  A  mechanic  who 
makes  wagons. 

wagpastieti  n.  [Appar.  lit.  'a  pie-stealer,'  < 
wag^,  v.,  +  dbj. pastie, pasty,  pie.]    A  rogue. 

A  little  wagpastie, 
A  deceiuer  of  tolkes  by  subtill  craft  and  guile. 

Udall,  Bolster  Doister,  iii.  2. 

wagsbipt  (wag' ship),  re.  [<  wag^  +  -shvp.']  '  1. 
Waggery;  waggishness. 

Let 's  pierce  the  rundlets  of  our  running  heads,  and  give 
'em  a  neat  cup  of  wagship. 

Middleton,  ^Family  of  Love,  ii.  3. 

2.  The  state  or  dignity  of  being  a  wag.    Mars- 
ton,  What  you  Will,  iii.  3.     [Humorous.] 
wagsome  (wag'sum),  a.     [<  wag^  +  -some.'] 
Waggish.     [Bare.] 

Still  humoured  he  his  wtMSome  turn. 

W.  S.  Gilbert,  Peter  the  Wag. 

wagtail (wag'tal), ».  l<wag^,v.,  +  6bj.tail^.']  1. 
Ally  bird  of  the  family  Motaelllidse  (which  see) : 
so  called  from  the  continual  wagging  motion 
of  the  tail.  The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  chiefly 
conilned  to  the  Old  World.  Those  of  the  subfamily  Avthi- 
me  are  commonly  called  pipits  or  titlarks.  (See  cut  under 
Anthm.)  (a)  The  white,  black,  gray,  and  pied  wagtails  be- 
long to  the  genus  MotadUa,  as  M.  alba  and  M.  lugubris  or 
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a  bird  so  named  by  Latham  in  1783  from  a  bird  described 
by  Sonnini  in  1766  from  Luzon :  not  well  identified,  but 
supposed  to  be  the  wagtail  distributed  over  most  of  Asia, 
with  a  host  of  synonyms,  from  which  M.  leucopsis  is  se- 
lected as  the  onym  by  late  authority.— Common  wagtail 
of  England,  the  pied  wagtail.— Field- wagtail,  a  yellow 
wagtail.— Garden-wagtail,  the  Indian  wagtail.— Gray- 
beaded  yellow  wagtail,  Budytea  mridis.—Oxaj  wag- 
tail, Motaeilla  melanope,  or  boarula,  or  svlphurea :  more 
fully  called  gray  water-wagtail  (after  Edwards,  1758),  and 
also  yellow  water-wagtail  by  Albin  (1738-40). — Green  wag- 
tall,  a  bird  so  described  by  Brown  in  1775,  and  since  com- 
monly called  Budytes  viridie  or  B.  cinereocapUlm,  ranging 
from  Scandinavia  to  South  Africa  and  the  Malay  countries. 
—HudBOnlan  wagtail  (of  Latham,  1801),  the  common  tit- 
lark of  North  America,  Anthv^  pennsylvanicus  or  Ivdovi- 
cianus,  originally  described  and  figured  by  Edwards  in  1760 
as  the  "lark  from  Pensilvania."— Indian  wagtail,  Nemo- 
ricola  or  Ifemorivaga  indica,  now  LimonidromMs  widieus, 
a  true  wagtail,  but  of  a  separate  genus,  wide-ranging  in 
Asia  and  most  of  the  islands  zoblogioally  related  to  that 
continent.— Pied  wagtail,  Jlfo(a(n«iiZt^«!ins  or  «(MTei!J, 
the  commonest  wagtail  of  Great  Britain.— TBcnutBClli 
wagtallt,  the  gray  wagtail.  Penrmnt,  1785.— Wagtail 
faSall,  wagtsfll  flycatcher,  a  true  flycatcher  of  Austra- 
lia, New  Gmnea,  the  Solomon  Islands,  etc.,  with  fifteen 
different  New  Latin  names,  among  which  Bkipidura  or 


Qaaketail,  or  Pied  Wagtail  {Moiactlla  yarrelli). 

yarreai.  (See  Motaeilla.)  (J)  The  closely  related  genus 
Budytes  comprises  among  others  the  common  blue-headed 
yellow  wagtail,  B.  fiava,  of  very  wide  distribution  in  the 
Old  World  and  found  in  Alaska. 

2.  Some  similar  bird,  in  the  United  States  the  name 
is  frequently  given  to  two  birds  of  the  genus  Seiurut,  the 
common  water-thrush  and  the  large-billed  water-thrush, 

3.  rbxvius  and  5.  motacitla,  members  of  the  family  Jfniotii- 
tidee,  or  American  warblers.    See  cut  under  Seiurus. 
3t.  A  term  of  familiarity  or  contempt. 

Wagtail,  salute  them  all ;  they  are  friends. 

Middleton,  Michaelmas  Terra,  iii.  1. 

4.  A  pert  person. 

0«o.  This  ancient  ruffian,  sir,  whose  life 

I  have  spared  at  suit  of  his  gray  beard 

Kent.  .  .  .  Sparemy  gray  beai-d,  you  wofftaiJ.' 

Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  2.  73. 

AMcan  wagtail,  Motaeilla  capensis  of  South  Africa. — 
Blue-headed  yellow  wagtaU,  the  true  Bitdytea  flava.— 
Cape  wagtail,  the  African  wagtail.— Collared  wagtail. 


Wagtail  Flycatcher  iRhi^idiira  tricolor). 

Sauloproeta  tricolor  or  motacilloides  is  most  used.  It  is 
7}  inches  long,  and  chiefly  black  and  white  in  coloration, 
thus  resembling  one  of  the  pied  wagtails.  Also  called 
black  /antail.—  Wa,tez  wagtail.  See  water-wagtail. — 
White  wagtail,  MotacUla  alba,  or  another  of  this  type. 
— Wood-wagtalL  the  common  gray  wagtail :  sometimes 
mistaken  for  something  else,  and  put  in  a  genus  Calobates, 
as  C.  sulphurea.  Webster,  1890.  —Yellow  wagtail,  JSudy tes 
rayi,  or  another  of  this  type. 

wagtail  (wag'tal),  V.  i.  [<  toagtail,  to.]  To  flut- 
ter; move  the  wings  and  tail  like  a  wagtail. 
[Eare.] 

A  payr  of  busie  chattering  Pies,  .  .  . 
From  bush  to  bush  wag-tayling  here  and  there. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  iL,  The  Trophies. 

wagwant  (wag'wdnt),  m.    Same  as  wag-wanton. 

wag-wanton  (wag'w6n-ton),  TO.  The  quaking- 
grass,  Briza  media.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

wag-wit  (wag'wit),  n.    A  wag ;  a  would-be  wit. 

All  the  wag-witsin  the  highway  are  grinning  in  applause 

of  the  ingenious  rogue.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  354. 

wah  (wa),  TO.  [Native  name.]  The  panda,  .^E/m- 
rus  fulgens,  of  the  Himalayan  region.  See  cut 
Tinder  panda. 

Wahabi,  Wahabee  (wa-ha'be),  to.  [<  Ar. 
Wahhabi,  <  Wahhab  (see  def .).]  (ine  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Abd-el-Wahhab  (1691-1787),  a  Mo- 
hammedan reformer,  who  opposed  all  practices 
not  sanctioned  by  the  Koran.  His  successors  formed 
a  powerful  dominion,  whose  chief  seat  was  in  Nejd  in  cen- 
tral Arabia.  They  were  overthrown  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  in 
1818,  but  afterward  regained  much  of  their  former  power 
in  central  Arabia.    Also  Wahabite. 

A  sect  of  Muhammadan  puritans,  known  as  Wahdbis, 
who  aSect  a  strict  and  ascetic  way  of  life,  such  as  pre- 
vailed in  the  time  of  the  Prophet,  and  denounce  all  com- 
mentaries on  the  Koran,  and  all  such  modern  innovations 
as  the  worship  of  relics. 

J.  T.  Wheeler,  Short  Hist  India,  p.  668. 

Wababiism  (wa-ha'be-izm),  TO.  [<  Wahahi  + 
Asm."]  The  doctrines,  principles,  or  practices 
of  the  Wahabis.     W.  0.  Falgrave. 

Wababite  (wa-ha'bit),TO.  [<  Wahabi  +  -ite^.] 
Same  as  WaHizbi.    Laboulaye. 

wababe  (wa-ha'ha),  TO.  [Maori.]  A  tree,  Di- 
soxylum  (Bartighsea)  speetabile,  found  in  New 
Zealand,  it  has  a  height  of  40 or  50  feet,  and  bears  pani- 
cles of  pale-colored  fiowers  from  8  to  12  inches  long,  pendu- 
lous from  the  trunk  and  main  branches.  Its  leaves  are 
said  to  be  used  by  the  natives  like  hops,  and  an  infusion  of 
them  as  a  stomachic.    Also  koke. 

Waba  Lake  trout.    See  trout?-. 

waboo  (wa-ho'),  ».  [Amer.  Ind.]  1.  A  North 
American  shmb,  the  burning-bush,  Euonymus 
atropurpurevs,  ornamental  in  autumn  for  its 
pendulous  capsules,  revealing  in  dehiscence  the 
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bright-scarlet  arils  of  its  seeds.  Its  bark  is  the 
of&cinal  euonymus,  credited  with  cholagogic 
and  laxative  properties.— 2.  The  bearberry  of 
the  Pacific  United  States,  Bhamnus  Purshiana, 
the  source  of  casoara  sagrada,  perhaps  so  called 
from  its  medicinal  affinity  to  the  former. — 3. 
The  winged  elm,  Ulmits  alata,  a  small  tree  with 
corky  winged  branches,  found  southward  in  the 
United  States.  The  wood  is  unwedgeable,  and  is  large- 
ly used  for  hubs,  blocks,  etc.  The  name  has  also  been  ap- 
plied to  Tilia  heterophylla  (see  Tilia)  and  to  the  Japanese 
quince  (which  see,  under  quiiusei). 

Also  written  waahoo  (this  form  being  some- 
times used  distinctively  in  sense  1)  and  whahoo. 

waidt,  waidet.    Obsolete  spellings  of  the  pret- 
erit and  past  participle  of  weight. 

waif  (waf),  TO.  and  a.  [Formerly  alsowawe  (from 
the  plural),  also  waift  (see  wawe,  to.,  waift) ;  < 
MB.  waif,  weif,  weife  (pi.  wayves,  weyves),  <  OF. 
waif,  wef,  gueyf,  gaif,  fem.  wainie,  naive  (pi. 
waives,  gaives),  a  waif  (choses  gaives,  things  lost 
and  not  claimed),  <  Icel.  veif,  anything  waving 
or  flapping  about,  veifan,  a  moving  about  un- 
certainly, «)e»/a,  vibrate,  waver:  seewaPoe.}  I. 
TO.  1.  Anything  blown  by  the  wind  or  drifted  in 
by  the  ocean ;  a  thing  tossed  abroad  and  aban- 
doned; a  stray  or  odd  piece  or  article. 
Weifes,  things  forsaken,  miscarried,  or  lost. 

Cotgrcme,  1611. 
Kolling  in  his  mind 
Old  waifs  of  rhyme.        Tennyson,  The  Brook. 

2.  In  law :  (a)  Goods  found  of  which  the  owner 

is  not  known. 

Of  wardes  and  of  wardemotes,  wayues  and  strayues. 

Piers  Plowraan  (C),  i.  92. 

(6)  Such  goods  as  a  thief,  when  pursued,  throws 
away  to  prevent  being  apprehended. 

Waifs  . . .  are  goods  stolen,  and  waved  or  thrown  away 
by  the  thief  in  his  flight,  for  fear  of  being  apprehended. 
BUuikstoTie,  Com.,  1.  viii. 

3.  A  wanderer;  one  who  is  lost;  a  neglected, 
homeless  wretch:  applied  also  to  beasts. 

Virtue  and  vice  had  bound'riesin  old  time;  .  .  . 
*Twas  hard  perhaps  on  here  and  there  a  waif. 
Desirous  to  return,  and  not  receiv'd. 

Cowper,  Task,  iii.  80. 
Oh  a'  ye  pious,  godly  flocks,  .  .  . 
Wha  now  will  keep  ye  frae  the  fox,  .  .  . 
Or  wha  will  tent  the  waifs  and  crocks 

About  the  dykes !      Bums,  The  Twa  Herds. 

4.  Same  as  weft  or  waft. 

The  officer  who  first  discovers  it  [a  whale]  sets  a  wa\f(a 
small  flag)  in  his  boat,  and  gives  chase. 

C.  M.  Scammon,  Marine  Mammals,  p.  25. 
Masthead  waif,  a  light  pole,  six  or  eight  feet  long,  with 
a  hoop  covered  with  canvas  at  the  end :  used  by  whale- 
men in  signaling  boats.    Compare  waft,  n.,  4. 

II.  a.   Vagabond;  worthless;   ignoble;   in- 
ferior.   Also  waff.     [Scotch.] 

And  the  Lord  King  forbids  that  any  waif  (i.  e.  vagabond) 
or  unknown  ("uncuth  ")  man  be  entertained  anywhere  ex- 
cept in  a  borough,  and  there  only  for  one  night,  unless  he 
or  his  horse  be  detained  there  by  sickness  so  that  an  es- 
soign  [valid  excuse  by  reason  of  sickness  or  infirmity]  can 
be  shown.      Laws  of  Hen.  II.,  quoted  in  Rlbton-Turner's 
[Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  26. 
And  wull  and  waif  for  eight  lang  years 
They  sail'd  upon  the  sea. 
Rosmer  Hafmand  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  263). 

waif-pole  (waf 'pol),  «.    The  pole  to  which  the 
masthead  waif  is  made  fast. 
waiftt,  TO.     [Early  mod.  E.,  <  MB.  weft;  a  var. 
of  waif,  with  excrescent  t:  see  waif^    Same  as 
waif. 

Tor  that  a  waift,  the  which  by  fortnne  came 
Upon  your  seas,  he  claym'd  as  propertie. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  xii.  31. 
waili  (wal),  V.  [<  ME.  wailen,  waillen,  weilen, 
weylen,  <  Icel.  vaela,  vala,  mod.  vola,  wail,  <  vsb! 
vei!  interj.,woe!  see  woe.  Gt.bewail.'\  I.  in- 
trans.  To  express  sorrow  by  a  mournful  inar- 
ticulate vocal  sound ;  lament;  moan;  cry  plain- 
tively. 

I  mot  wepe  and  weyle  whyl  I  live. 

ChoMcer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  437. 

The  melancholy  days  are  come,  the  saddest  of  the  year. 

Of  wailing  winds,  and  naked  woods,  and  meadows  brown 

and  sere.  Bryant,  Death  of  the  Flowers. 

II.  trans.  To  grieve  over ;  lament;  bemoan; 

bewail. 

Thou  holy  chlrche,  thou  maist  be  wailed. 

•  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  6271. 

Tell  these  sad  women 
'Tis  fond  to  wail  inevitable  strokes, 
As  'tis  to  laugh  at  them.     Shak.,  Cor. ,  iv.  1.  26. 
waili  (wal),  TO.    [<  wail\  «.]    The  act  of  lament- 
ing aloud ;  wailing ;  a  moan ;  a  plaintive  cry  or 
sound. 

From  its  rocky  caverns  the  deep-voiced  neighboring  ocean 

Speaks,  and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers  the  wail  of 

the  forest.  Longfellow,  Evangeline,  ii.  6. 

The  dead,  whose  dying  eyes 
Were  closed  with  wail.    Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  zc 
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•wail'2,  V.  t.    See  waW^. 

■waiierl  (wa'lfer),  n.  [<  waM^  +  -eri.]  One  who 
wails  or  laments ;  a  professional  mourner. 

■wailer^  (wa'16r),  «.  [<  waiP,  wale'^,  +  -eri.] 
In  eoal-mining,  a  boy  who  picks  out  from  the. 
coal  in  the  cars  the  bits  of  slate  and  any  other 
rubbish  which  may  have  got  mixed  with  it. 
[North.  Eng.] 

waileresst  (wa'ler-es),  n.  [ME.  weileresse;  < 
waiter'^  +  -ess.'i  A  woman  who  wails  or  mourns: 
used  in  the  quotation  with  reference  to  profes- 
sional mourners. 

Beholde  ge,  and  clepe  ge  wymmen  that  weilen  [var. 
weileresaiSf  waUsterig,  tr.  L.  Iwmentatrices]. 

WyeVif,  Jer.  ix.  17. 
wailful  (wal'ful),  a.    [<  waiP-  +  -ful.']    1.  Sor- 
rowful; mournful;  making  a  plaintive  sound. 
Thus  did  she  watch,  and  weare  the  weary  night 
In  waylfuU  plaints  that  none  was  to  appease. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  vl.  26. 
While  thro'  the  braes  the  cushat  croods 
With  waHfu'  cry !  Burnt,  To  W.  Simpson. 

2t.  Lamentable ;  worthy  of  wailing. 

Bloody  hands,  whose  cruelty  .  .  .  frame 
The  waHftd  works  that  scourge  the  poor,  without  regard 
of  blame.  Surrey,  Ps.  Ixxiii. 

wailing  (wa'ling),  n:  [<  ME.  waylyng;  verbal 
n.  of  waiU,  V.I  The  act  of  expressing  sorrow, 
grief,  or  the  like  audibly ;  loud  cries  of  sorrow ; 
deep  lamentation. 

Myche  weping  &  wo,  waylyng  of  terls, 

And  lamentacloun  full  long  for  loue  of  hym  on& 

Destrwtim  of  Troy  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  7155. 
•     There  shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

Mat.  xiiL  42. 

wailingly  (wa'ling-li),  adv.  [<  wailimg  +  -ly^.'] 
In  a  wailing  manner;  with  wailing. 

Shrilly,  wailingly  sounded  a  cry  of  mortal  agony. 

The  Century,  XXIZ.  60. 

wailmentt  (wal-ment),  n.     [<  waiU  +  -ment.J 
Lamentation. 
0  day  of  wailtnent  to  all  that  are  yet  unborn  I 

Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  ii.  224.    (Latham.) 

wailstert  (wal'stfir),  n.  [ME.,  <  wail^  +  -ster.'] 
Same  as  waileress.  Wyclif,  Jer.  ix.  (in  MS.  I.), 
waimentt,  waymentt  (wa-menf),  «■  »•  [<  ME. 
waymenten,  weymenten,  <  OP.  waimenter,  wey- 
menter,  gnai/menter,  gamanter,  etc.,  lament;  per- 
haps a  variation,  in  imitation  of  OP.  wai,  guai 
(Sp.  Pg.  It.  guai  =  Goth,  wai,  woe :  see  woe,  and 
cf.  wojji),  of  lamenter,  <  L.  lamentari,  lament: 
see  lament.'}    To  lament;  sorrow;  wail. 

"Sir,"  seide  Agraraln,  "ne  weymente  ye  not  so,  ffor  yef 
god  will  he  ne  hath  noon  harme." 

Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  iiL  513. 

Thilke  science,  as  seith  Seint  Augustin,  maketh  a  man 

to  waymenten  in  his-herte.  Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

waimentationt  (wa-men-ta'shgn),  n.  [<  ME. 
waymeniacion,  wamentaoioun,  ^"  OP.  *waimen- 
tacion,  <  waimenter,  lament :  see  waim^nt.'] 
Lamentation. 

Made  swiche  wamentaoioun 
That  pite  was  to  heare  the  soun. 

The  lele  of  Ladies,  1. 1855. 

waimentingt,  waymentingt,  n.  [ME.,  verbal 
n.  otwaiment,  ».]    Lamentafion;  bewailing. 

The  sacred  teres,  and  the  waymeraing. 

The  flry  strokes  of  the  desiring 

That  loves  serraunts  in  this  lyf  enduren. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 1063. 

wain^  (wan),  n.  [<  ME.  wain,  wayn,  wein  (pi. 
wairws,  weines),  <  AS.  wsegen,  wasgn,  wMn  =  OS. 
wagan  =  OPries.  wain,  wein  =  D.  wagen  —  MLGr. 
wagen  =  OHG-.  MHGr.  Gr.  wagen  =  leel.  vagn  = 
Sw.  vagn  =  Dan.  vogn,  a  wain,  wagon,  vehicle; 
<  AS.  wegan,  etc.,  carry,  =  L.  vehere,  carry:  see 
weigh.  Prom  the  same  ult.  root  are  L.  vehieu- 
lum  (>  E.  veMcle),  Gr.  dxo^  =  Skt.  vaha,  a  vehi- 
cle, car.  Cf.  wagon,  a  doublet  of  wainK"]  1.  A 
four-wheeled  vehicle  for  the  transportation  of 
goods,  or  for  carrying  corn,  hay,  etc. ;  a  wagon 
or  cart.     [Obsolete,  provincial,  or  archaic] 

And  the  Women  . .  .  dryyen  Cartes,  Plowes,  and  lFay»e«, 
and  Charlottes.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  250. 

The  war-horse  drew  the  peasant's  loaded  wain. 

Bryant,  Christmas  in  1875. 

The  shynynge  Juge  of  thinges,  stable  in  hymself,  gov- 
erneththe  swilte  cart  or  mosj/m— that  is  to  seyii,  thecirou- 
ler  moevynge  of  the  sonne. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  iv.  meter  1. 

2.  Same  as  Charles's  Wain. 

My  bankrupt  wain  can  beg  nor  borrow  light ; 
Alas  1  my  darkness  is  perpetual  night. 

Quarlea,  Emblems,  in.  1. 

Arthur's  Wain.    Same  as  Charles's  Wain. 

Arthur's  slow  wain  his  course  doth  roll 
In  utter  darkness  round  the  pole. 

Scott,  L.ofL.  M.,i.  17. 

Charles's  Wain,  in  astron.,  the  seven  brightest  stars  in 
the  constellation  Ursa  Major,  or  the  Great  Bear,  which  has 
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been  called  a  wagon  since  the  time  of  Homer.  Two  of  the 
stars  are  known  as  the  pointers,  because,  being  nearly  in  a 
right  line  with  the  pole-star,  they  direct  an  observer  to 
it.  Also  called  the  Plow,  the  Great  JDipper,  the  Northern 
Car,  and  some  times  the  Butcher's  Cleaver.  [The  name 
Charles's  warn,  Charles  wain  is  a  modern  alteration  of  ear- 
lier carl's  wain,  <  late  ME.  charlewayn,  charelwayn,  <  late 
AS.  ca/rles  wsen  (—  Sw.  karl-vagn  —  Dan.  karls-vogn),  the 
carl's  or  churl's  wain,  i.  e.  the  farmer's  wagon,  Tiie  word 
wain  came  to  be  associated  with  the  name  Charles  with  ret. 
to  Charlemagne,  being  also  called  in  ME.  Chwrlemaynes 
wayne.  In  the  17th  century  it  was  associated  with  the 
names  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.] 

An  it  be  not  four  by  the  day.  111  be  hanged :  Charles' 
wain  is  over  the  new  chimney.  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  1. 2. 
The  Lesser  Wain,  TTrsa  Minor. 

When  the  lesser  wain 
Is  twisting  round  the  polar  star. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  ci. 

wain^  (wan),  V.  t.  [Perhaps  <'lcel.  vegna,  go 
on  one's  way,  proceed:  see  way^.  Cf.  wain^, 
from  the  same  ult.  source.  The  ME.  "waynen," 
move,  etc.,  found  in  various  texts,  is  a  mis- 
reading of  wayuen,  i.  e.  wayven:  see  waive.} 
To  carry;  convey;  fetch. 

Then,  neighbours,  for  God's  sake,  if  any  you  see 
Good  seruaut  for  dairie  house,  waine  her  to  mee. 

Tusser,  Husbandrie,  p.  107.    (Davies.) 
So  swift  they  wained  her  through  the  light, 
'Twas  like  the  motion  of  sound  or  sight. 

Hogg,  Kilmeny. 

wain^t,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  gain^. 
wainablef  (wa'na-bl),  a.     [<  wain'^,  =  gairn^,  + 
-able.}    Capable'of  being  tilled;  tillable:  as, 
wainahle  land. 

wainage  (wa'naj),  n.    A  variant  of  gainage. 
The  stock  of  the  merchant  and  the  wainage  of  the  villein 
are  preserved  from  undue  severity  of  amercement  as  well 
as  the  settled  estate  of  the  earldom  or  barony. 

StvMis,  Const.  Hist.,  §  155. 

wain-botet  (wan'bot), «.  [<  wain^  +  hote^.}  An 
allowance  of  timber  for  wagons  or  carts. 
wain-house  (wan'hous),  n.    A  house  or  shed 
for  wagons  and  carts.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

After  supper  they  adjourned  to  the  wain-house,  where 
the  master  pledged  the  first  ox  with  a  customary  toast. 

C.  Elton,  Origins  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  408. 

wain-load  (wan'lod),  n.    A  wagon-load. 
Then  you  shall  returne. 
And  of  your  best  prouision  sende  to  vs 
Thirty  waine-ioffld,  beside  twelue  tun  of  wine. 
Heywood,  2  Edw.  IV.  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1874, 1. 104). 

wainmant  (wan'man),  n. ;  pi.  wammen  (-men). 

1.  A  driver  of  a  wain  or  wagon;  a  wagoner. 
Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  XL  i.  64.  (Davies.)—2.  A 
charioteer ;  specifically  loap.},  the  constellation 
Auriga.  Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  4. 

wain-rope  (wan'rop),  n.  A  rope  for  pulling  a 
wain  or  binding  a  load  on  a  wain  or  wagon;  a 
cart-rope.     [Rare.] 

Oxen  and  wainropes  cannot  hale  them  together. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  ill.  2.  64. 

wainscot  (wah'skot),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
wainscott,  waynskot,  waynshote  (also,  as  mere 
D.,  waghenscot);'<  D.  wagenschot  (=  LG.  wa- 
genschot),  the  best  kind  of  oak-wood,  well 
grained  and  without  knots  (cf.  LG.  boJcenschot, 
the  best  kind  of  beech-wood,  without  knots), 
<  wagen,  wagon,  wain,  chariot,  carriage,  4- 
schot  (=  E.  shot^),  partition,  wainscot.  The 
orig.  sense  was  prob.  'wood  used  for  a  board 
or  partition  in  a  coach  or  wagon';  thence 
'boards  for  panel-work,  paneling  for  walls, 
esp.  oak-wood  for  paneling.']  If.  A  fine  kind 
of  foreign  oak-timber,  not  so  liable  to  oast  or 
warp  as  English  oak,  easily  worked  with  tools, 
and  used  at  first  for  any  kind  of  paneled  work, 
and  afterward  in  other  ways. 

A  tabyll  of  utaynskott  with  to  trestellis. 

Bury  Wills  (ed.  Tymms),  p.  115. 

He  was  not  tall,  but  of  the  lowest  stature,  round  faced, 
olivaster  (like  wainscott)  complexion. 

Aubrey,  Lives  (William  Harvey). 

2.  A  wooden  lining  or  boarding  of  the  walls  of 
apartments,  usually  made  in  panels;  paneled 
boards  on  the  walls  of  rooms.  Originally  this 
lining  or  paneling  was  made  of  wainscot-oak. 

With  their  fair  wainscots. 
Their  presses  and  bedsteads, 
Their  joint-stools  and  tables, 
A  fire  we  made. 

Winning  of  Coles  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  128). 
Boords  called  Wagheraeot.     Bakluyt's  Voyages,  1. 173. 
The  reader  prayed  that  men  of  his  coat  might  grow  up 
like  cedars  to  make  good  wainscot  in  the  House  of  Sincer- 
ity. Middleton,  Family  of  Love,  ill.  3. 
We  sat  down  to  dinner  in  a  flue  long  room,  the  wain- 
scot of  which  is  rich  with  gilded  coronets,  roses,  and  port- 
cullises. Macaulay,  in  Trevelyan,  I.  191. 

3.  One  of  certain  noctuid  moths :  an  English 
collectors'  name.  The  American  wainscot  is  Leucania 
extranea;  the  scarce  wainscot  is  Simyra  wnosa.— Smoky 
wainscot   See 
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wainscot  (wan'skot),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  wain- 
scoted, wainseotteS,  ppr.  wainscoting,  wainscot- 
ting.     [Formerly  also  wenscot;  <  wainscot,  ».] 

1.  To  line  or  panel  with  wainscot:  as,  to  wain- 
scot a  hall. 

A  Chappel  whose  Eoof  was  covered  with  leafe-Gold, 
wen^cotted,  and  decked  with  great  store  of  Pearls  and 
Precious  Stones.       S.  Clarke,  Geog.  Descr.  (1671),  p.  267. 
Music  is  better  in  chambers  wainscotted  than  hanged. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  144. 
The  roomes  are  wavnscotted,  and  some  of  them  richly 
parquetted  with  cedar,  yew,  cypresse,  &c. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Aug.  28, 1678. 

2.  To  line  or  panel  in  the  manner  of  wain- 
scoting, with  material  other  than  oak,  or,  more 
generally,  than  wood. 

The  east  side  of  it  [the  church]  within  is  wainscotted 
with  jasper  and  beautiful  marbles. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East;  II.  ii.  5. 

wainscot-chair  (wan'skot-char),  ».  A  chair 
the  lower  part  of  which  below  the  seat  is  filled 
in  with  solid  paneling,  or  the  like,  so  as  to 
form  a  box. 

wainscot-clock  (wan'skgt-klok),  n.  A  tall 
standard  clock  with  long  pendulum  and  high 
closed  ease :  so  called  because  such  clocks 
stood  against  the  wainscoting  in  old  houses. 
Art  Journal,  1883,  p.  198. 

wainscoting,  wainscotting  (wan'skot-ing), «. 
[<  wainscot  +  -impi.]  Wainscot,  or  the  material 
used  for  it. 

wainscot-oak  (wan'skqt-6k),  n.  The  Turkey 
oak,  Quercus  Cerris.    ^ee  oak. 

wainscot-panel  (wan'skot-pau"el),  n.  In  an 
American  railroad-ear,  a  board  forming  a  panel 
between  the  two  wainscot-rails  formerly  placed 
beneath  the  windows. 

wain-shilling  (wan'shil"ing),  n.  A  market  toll 
or  tax  formerly  levied  on  wagons  at  markets  in 
English  towns.  See  the  quotation  under  load- 
penny. 

wainwright  (wan'rit),  n.  A  wagon-maker: 
same  as  wagonwright. 

wair^t,  V.    An  old  spelling  of  wear''-. 

wair^  (war),  ».  [Origin  obscure.]  In  carp.,  a 
piece  of  timber  6  feet  long  and  1  foot  broad. 
Bailey,  1731. 

waischet.    An  obsolete  past  participle  of  wash. 

waise  (waz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  waised,  ppr. 
waising.    A  Scotch  form  of  wiss. 

waist  (wast),  n.  [Formerly  waste,  wast;  <  ME. 
wast,  waste,  <  AS.  *wsest,  wsext,  lit.  'growth,' 
' size'  (= leel.  voxtr,  stature,  =Sw.  »aa;*=Dan. 
viext,  growth,  size,  =  Goth,  wahstus,  growth,  in- 
crease, stature;  cf.  AS. wsestni, xaxeljwestm,  ear- 
lier wxstm,  growth,  fruit,  produce,  =  G.  wachs- 
thum,  grovrtii),  <weaxan,  grow,  seewax^.']  1. 
The  part  of  the  human  body  between  the  chest 
and  the  hips ;  the  smaller  or  more  compressible 
section  of  the  trunk  below  the  ribs  and  above 
the  haunch-bones,  including  most  of  the  abdo- 
men and  the  loins.  A  woman's  waist,  if  untampered 
with,  which  under  the  exigencies  of  modern  costume  is 
seldom  the  case,  is  naturally  less  contracted  than  a  man's. 
The  sculptures  of  the  aucieuts  furnish  ample  evidence  of 
this. 

Waste,  of  a  maimys  myddyl.        Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  517. 
The  women  go  straiter  and  closer  in  their  garments  than 
the  men  do,  with  their  waistes  girded.  Hakluyt. 

Indeed  I  am  in  the  waist  two  yards  about. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  3.  46. 

Her  ringlets  are  in  taste ; 
What  an  arm  !  —  what  a  waist 
For  an  arm ! 

F.  Locker,  To  my  Grandmother. 

2.  Something  worn  around  the  waist  or  body, 
as  a  belt  or  girdle. 

I  might  have  giv'n  thee  for  thy  pains 
Ten  silver  shekles  and  a  golden  waist. 

Peele,  David  and  Bethsabe. 

3.  A  garment  covering  the  waist  or  trunk,  (a) 
An  undergarment  worn  especially  by  children,  to  which 
petticoats  and  drawers  are  buttoned.  (6)  The  body  or 
bodice  of  a  dress,  whether  separate  from  the  skirt  or 
joined  to  it ;  a  corsage ;  a  basque ;  a  blouse. 

Doll.  What  fashion  will  make  a  woman  have  the  best 
body,  tailor? 

Tailor.  A  short  Dutch  waist,  with  a  round  Catherine- 
wheel  fardingale. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  iii.  1. 

4.  Figuratively,  that  which  surrounds  like  a 
girdle. 

Spur  to  the  rescue  of  tJie  noble  Talbot, 
Who  now  is  girdled  with  a  waist  of  iron, 
And  hemm'd  about  with  grim  destruction. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  3.  20. 

5.  That  part  of  any  object  which  bears  some 
analogy  to  the  human  waist,  somewhere  near 
the  middle  of  its  height  or  length. 

A  pepper  box  .  .  .  painted  in  blue  on  a  white  ground, 

.  .  .  and  the  name  Richard  Chaffers,  1706,  round  the  waist. 

Jewilt,  Ceramic  Art,  II.  34. 
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There  Is  a  small  knop  at  the  small  part  or  waist  [of  an 
hour-glass  shaped  salt-cellar]. 

Smith  Kentington  Handbook,  College  Corp.  Plate. 

The  date  of  refounding  this  bell  (1576)  is  cast  upon  its 
waist. 

Tram.  Hist.  Soc.  of  Lancashire  and  CIieshire,N.  S.,  V.  133. 
Especially  —(a)  The  narrowest  part  ot  the  body  of  musical 
instruments  ot  the  violin  kind,  formed  by  the  bouts,  or  in- 
ward curves  of  the  ribs  near  the  middle  of  the  body.  (6) 
Jfaut.,  the  central  part  ot  a  ship. 

Quarter  your  selves  in  order,  some  abaft; 
Some  in  the  Ships  vmste,  all  in  martial  order. 
Heywood,  Fortune  by  Land  and  Sea  (Works,  ed.  1874,  VL 

[416)., 
(c)  The  middle  part  ot  a  period  of  time. 
In  the  dead  waist  [var.  vast]  and  middle  of  the  night. 
Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 198. 
Tis  now  about  the  immodest  waist  ot  night. 

Marston,  Malcontent,  ii.  3. 
This  was  about  the  waste  of  day. 

Loves  of  Hero  and  Leander,  p.  114. 
Feasant  waiBt.    See  peasant. 
waist-anchor  (wast'aiig"kor),  n.     An  anchor 

stowed  in  the  waist;  a  sheet-anchor, 
waistband  (wast'band),  m.    1.  A  band  meant 
to  encircle  the  waist,  Especially  such  a  hand 
forming  part  of  a  garment  and  serving  to  stif- 
fen or  maintain  it :  as,  the  waistband  of  a  skirt. 

A  pair  of  dreadnought  pilot-trousers,  whereof  the  waist- 
band was  so  very  broad  and  high  that  it  became  a  suc- 
cedaneimi  for  a  waistcoat.  Vicketis,  Dombey  and  Son,  xxiil. 

2.  A  separate  or  outer  girdle  or  belt.    [Rare.] 
waist-belt  (wast'belt),  n.    A  belt  worn  about 
the  waist. 

She  wore  a  tight-fitting  bodice  of  cream-white  flannel 
and  petticoats  of  gray  flannel,  while  she  had  a  waistbelt 
and  pouch  ot  brilliant  blue. 

W.  Black,  Princess  of  Thule,  vii. 

waist-boat  (wast'bot),  n.  A  boat  carried  in 
the  waist  of  a  vessel ;  specifically,  in  whaling, 
the  second  mate's  boat,  carried  in  the  waist 
on  the  port  side. 

waist-boater  (wast'b6"t6r),  n.  The  officer  of 
the  boat  carried  in  the  waist  of  a  whaler ;  the 
second  mate. 

waist-cloth  ( wast'kl6th),  n.  1 .  A  piece  of  cloth 
worn  by  the  natives  in  India  around  the  waist 
and  hanging  below  it,  and,  as  often  worn, 
passed  between  the  thighs.  Compare  dhotee. — 
2.  Naut.:  (a)  Hammock-cloths  of  the  waist 
nettings.  Hamersly.  (6t)i'Z.  Cloths  hung  about 
the  cage-work  of  a  ship's  hull,  to  protect  the 
men  in  action.    Nares. 

Tlie  rest  of  the  day  we  spent  in  accommodating  our  Boat ; 
in  stead  of  thoules  wee  made  stickes  like  Bedstaues,  to 
which  we  fastened  so  many  of  our  Massawomek  Targets 
that  invironed  her  as  wast  clothes. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  1. 185. 

My  Lord  did  give  me  orders  to  write  for  flags  and  Scar- 
lett waistcloatTies.  Pepys,  Diary,  May  7, 1660. 

waistcoat  (wast'kot,  colloq.  wes'kot  or  -kot),  n. 
[Formerly  also  wastcote,  wascote,  also '  dial. 
weskit;  <  waist  +  coat^.']  A  name  of  various 
garments,  (a)  A  body-garment  for  men, foimerlywoi'n 
under  the  doublet,  and  apparently  intended  to  show 
through  its  slashes,  or  where  it  was  left  unbuttoned. 
Ruffes  for  your  hands,  wast-eotes  wrought  with  silka 
Heywood,  Fair  Maid  of  the  Exchange  (Works,  ed.  1874, 

[IL  42). 

This  morning  my  brother's  man  brought  me  a  new  black 
baize  waiste-coate,  faced  with  silk,  which  I  put  on,f  rom  this 
day  laying  by  hall-shirts  for  this  winter. 

Pepys,  Diary,  Nov.  1, 1663. 
(6)  A  garment  without  sleeves  worn  under  a  coat.  They 
were  formerly  long,  reaching  sometimes  to  the  thighs, 
and  were  made  of  rich  and  bright-colored  material ;  now 
they  are  worn  much  shorter.  They  are  generally  single- 
breasted,  but  double-breasted  waistcoats  have  been  in 
fashion  at  different  times. 

He  had  on  ablue  silk  waistcoat  with  an  extremely  broad 
gold  lace.  Walpole,  Letters,  U.  359. 

The  dangerous  waistcoat,  called  by  cockneys  "-vest." 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Urania. 

(c)  A  garment  worn  by  women  in  imitation  ot  a  man's  waist- 
coat.   Compare  (o). 

In  a  stuffe  Wascote  and  a  Petlcote 
Like  to  a  chambermayd. 
T.  Cranley,  Reformed  Whore  (1635).    (Fairholt,  I.  800.) 
The  queen,  who  looked  in  this  dress — a  white  laced 
VHiist-coate  and  a  crimson  short  pettycoate— .  .  .  myghty 
pretty.  Pepys,  Diary,  July  13, 1663. 

The  dress  bodice  is  fitted  with  two  waistcoats,  one  ot 
pale  ^oru  corded  silk  overlaid  with  green  and  gold  sou- 
tache braid,  the  other  ot  silk  striped  white  and  green 
alternately.  New  York  Evening  Post,  March  8,  1890. 

Sleeved  waistcoat.  See  sleeved. 
waistcoateert  (wast-ko-ter',  coUoq.  wes-ko- 
ter'),  n.  [Formerly  also  spelled  wastcoateer, 
wasf-couteer,  wastcoatier;  <  waistcoat  -t-_  -eer.] 
One  who  wears  a  waistcoat  as  a  principal 
garment,  without  a  coat  or  upper  gown;  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  in 
London,  a  prostitute  (probably  from  being  so 
dressed). 
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Who  keeps  the  outward  door  there?  here's  fine  shuflling ! 
You  waistcoateer,  you  must  go  back. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  i.  1. 
I  knew  you  a  waistcoateer  in  the  garden  alleys, 
And  would  come  to  a  sailor's  whistle. 

Massinger,  City  Madam,  iii.  1. 

waistcoating  (wast' kot -Ing,  eoUoq.  wes'kot - 
ing),  n.  A  textile  faliric  made  especially  for 
men's  waistcoats,  and  different  from  cloth  in- 
tended to  be  used  for  coats  and  trousers.  These 
stuffs  usually  contain  silk,  and  are  of  a  fancy 
pattern. 

Mrs.  Carver  bespoke  from  him  two  pieces  ot  waisteocA- 
ing.  Miss  Edgeworth,  The  Dun,  p.  816.    (flames.) 

waist-deep  (wast'dep),  a.  and  adv.    So  d^ep 
•  as  to  reach  or  be  covered  from  the  feet  up  'to 
the  waist:  as,  the  ford  was  waist-deep. 
The  eager  Enight  leap'd  in  the  sea 
Wai^deep,  and  first  on  shore  was  he. 

SeoU,  Lord  ot  the  Isles,  v.  14. 

waisted  (was'ted),  a.     [Formerly  also  waited; 

<  waist  H-  -ed2.]  Having  a  waist  (of  some  speci- 
fied shape  or  type). 

Med.  I  never  saw  a  Coat  better  cut. 
Sir  Fop.  It  makes  me  show  long-wasted. 

Etherege,  Man  of  Mode,  iii.  2. 

waister  (was'tfer),  n.  [<  waist  +  -e»'i.]  1.  A 
green  hand  on  board  a  whaler,  usually  placed 
in  the  waist  of  the  vessel  until  qualified  for  more 
responsible  duties. —  2.  On  a  naval  vessel,  for- 
merly, one  of  a  class  of  old  men  who  have  been 
disabled  or  grown  gray  without  rising  in  the 
service. 

waist-high  (wast'hi),  a.  [Formerly  also  wast- 
high;  <  waist  +  high.']    As  high  as  the  waist. 

Contemptible  villages,  .  .  .  the  grasse  wast-high,  un- 
moved, uneaten.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  117. 

waist-panel  (wast'pan''''el),  n.  The  panel  imme- 
diately above  the  lowest  panel  on  the  outside 
of  a  carriage-body.  Car-Builder's  Diet.  [Eng.] 

waist-piece  (wast'pes),  n.  The  steel  skirt,  or 
great  braguette,  of  the  armor  of  the  fourteenth 
century.    Compare  cut  under  tasset. 

waist-rail  (wast'ral),  n.  A  horizontal  piece  in 
the  framing  of  the  side  of  a  passenger-carriage. 
Car-Builder's  Diet.    [Eng.] 

waist-torOLUe  (wast't6rk),  n.  A  girdle,  properly 
one  of  twisted  or  spiral  bans,  worn  by  the  north- 
ern nations  in  the  early  middle  ages.  Compare 
cut  under  torque. 

waist-tree  (wast'tre),  ■».  A  spare  spar  formerly 
placed  along  the  waist  of  a  ship  where  there  were 
no  bulwarks.    Also  called  rough-tree. 

wait  (wat),  n.  [Formerly  also,  erroneously, 
waight;  <  ME.  waite,  wayte,  a  watchman,  spy,  < 
OF.  waite,  gaite,  a  guard,  sentinel,  watchman, 
spy,  later,  guet,  watch,  ward,  heed,  also  the 
watch  or  company  appointed  to  watch  (=  Pr. 
gach,  gayt),  <  OHG.  wahta,  MHG.  wahte,  G. 
wacht,  a  watchman ;  cf .  Goth,  wahtwo,  a  watch, 

<  AS.  wacan  =  Goth,  wakan,  etc.,  wake, watch: 
see  wake^,  watch.  In  senses  4,  5,  6,  etc.,  the 
noun  is  from  the  verb.]  If.  A  watchman;  a 
guard;  also,  a  spy.    Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  513. 

And  wysly  bes  ware  [beware]  waytys  to  the  towne. 
On  yche  half  f orto  hede,  that  no  hanne  faU. 

Destruction  ofTroy(&.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6266. 

2.  One  of  a  body  of  musicians,  especially  in 
the  seventeenth  century  in  England.  Originally 
the  waits  seem  to  have  been  watchmen  who  sounded  horns, 
or  in  some  other  noisy  way  announced  their  being  on  watch. 
Bands  ot  musicians  seem  to  have  borne  the  name  generally 
at  a  later  time,  and  it  is  still  preserved  in  England,  as  ap- 
plied to  persons  who  sing  out  of  doors  at  Christmas  time, 
and  seek  gratuities  from  house  to  house. 

A  wayte,  that  nightelye  from  Mychelmas  to  Shreve 
Thorsdaye  pipethe  the  watche  withen  this  courte  tower 
^mes.  . .  .  Also  this  yeoman  waight,  at  the  makinge  of 
Knyghtes  of  the  Bath,  tor  his  attendance  upon  them  by 
nyghte-time,  in  watchinge  in  the  cliappelle,  hath  he  to  his 
fee  all  the  watchinge  clothing  that  the  knyght  shall  wear 
upon  him. 

Rymer,  quoted  in  Chambers's  Book  of  Days,  II.  743. 

We  will  have  the  city  waites  down  with  us,  and  a  noise 
of  trumpets.  Shirley,  Witty  Fair  Cue,  iv.  2. 

There  is  scarce  a  young  man  of  any  fashion  who  does 
not  make  love  with  the  town  music.  The  Mwiis  often  help 
him  through  bis  courtship;  and  my  friend  Banister  has 
told  me  he  was  proffered  five  hundred  pounds  by  a  young 
fellow  to  play  but  one  winter  under  the  window  of  a  lady. 

Tatler,  No.  222. 

A  strain  of  music  seemed  to  break  forth  in  the  air  just 
below  the  window.  I  listened,  and  found  it  proceeded 
from  a  band,  which  I  concluded  to  be  the  waits  from  some 
neighboring  village.  Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  263. 

3t.  An  old  variety  of  hautboy  or  shawm :  so 
called  because  much  used  by  the  waits. 

Grete  lordys  were  at  the  assent, 
Waytys  blewe,  to  mete  they  wente. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  t.  69.    (Halliwell.) 
The  watts  or  hoboys. 

Butler,  Principles  of  Musick  (1636),  quoted  in 
[Chambers's  Book  of  Days,  II.  743. 
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4t.  The  act  of  watching ;  watchfulness. 

The  nimbleness  &  wayt  of  the  dog  too  take  hiz  auaun- 
tage,  and  the  tors  &  experiens  ot  the  bear  agayn  to  auoid 
the  assants.  „     .,       .,  , 

Bobert  Lameham,  Letter  from  Kenilworth  (1676). 

5t.  An  ambush;  a  trap;  a  plot:  obsolete  ex- 
cept in  the  phrase  to  lie  in  wait. 

Fals  semblance  hath  a  visage  f  ul  demui-e, 

Lightly  to  catche  the  ladies  in  a  waite; 

Where-fore  we  must,  it  that  we  wil  endure. 

Make  right  good  watche. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumlvall),  p.  78. 

6.  The  act  of  waiting:  as,  a  wait  for  the  train 
at  a  station. —  7.  Time  occupied  in  waiting; 
delay;  an  interval  of  waiting;  specifically,  in 
theatrical  language,  the  time  between  two  acts. 
Compare  stage-wait. 

It  was  thought  I  had  suffered  enough  in  my  long  wait 
tor  the  trial.     Mrs.  Oliphant,  The  Ladles  Lindores,  p.  98. 

During  the  wait  between  the  first  and  second  parts  the 

Prince  sent  for  Herr  Schoenberger,  a  pianist  who  had 

pleased  him  very  much,  and  personally  complimented  him. 

T.  C.  Crawford,  English  Life,  p.  141. 

To  lay  wait.  See  to^/l.— To  lie  in  wait.  See  Ue^.— 
Walts'  badge,  a  badge  formerly  worn  by  town  musicians, 
usually  an  escutcheon  with  the  arms  of  the  borough.  Such 
badges  exist  in  the  treasuries  of  English  towns  and  corpo- 
rations, 
wait  (wat),  V.  [<  ME.  waiten,  wayten,  <  OF.  wai- 
ter, loaitier,  gaiter,  gaitier,  guetter,  F.  guetter 
(Walloon  weitier)  =  Pr.  gaitar,  gdchar  =  It. 
guatare,  watch,  ward,  mark,  heed,  note,  lie  in 
waijt  for,  <  OF.  waite,  gaite,  a  guard,  sentinel: 
see'  toait,  n.  Cf .  aicait'i-.']  I.  intrans.  If.  To 
watch;  be  on  the  watch ;  lie  in  wait;  lookout.^ 

He  wayted  after  no  pompe  and  reverence. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  ProL  to  C.  T.,  1.  626. 

William  tulwigtlywosj/tciJ  out  at  an  hole, 
&  seie  breme  bui-nes  busi  in  ful  brigt  armes. 

WUliamofPaUnie(^.  E.  T.  8.),  1.  2320. 

2.  To  look  forward  to  something;  be  in  expec- 
tation: often  with /or. 

She  wayteth  whan  hir  herte  wolde  breste. 

Chaucer,  Merchant's  Tale,  1.  852. 

SU.  And  so,  good  rest. 
Pro.    As  wretches  have  o'er  night 
That  wait  for  execution  in  the  morn. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  v.,  iv.  2. 134. 

Both  waited  patiently,  and  yet  both  prayed  for  the  ac- 
celerating of  that  which  they  waited  for:  Daniel  for  the 
deliverance,  Simeon  for  the  Epiphany. 

Donne,  Sermons,  iv. 

3.  To  stay  or  rest  in  patience  or  expectation; 
remain  in  a  state  of  quiescence  or  inaction,  as 
till  the  arrival  of  some  person  or  event,  or  till 
the  proper  moment  or  favorable  opportimity  for 
action:  often  with /or. 

Bid  them  prepai'e  within ; 
I  am  to  blame  to  be  thus  waited  for. 

Shak.,  3.  C,  ii.  2.  119. 
Do  but  watt  till  I  despatch  my  tailor,  and  I'll  discover 
my  device  to  you. 

Dekk&r  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  iii.  1. 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  waH. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  xiv. 
The  dinner  watts,  and  we  are  tir'd. 

Cmopcr,  John  Gilpin. 

WaU  till  we  give  you  a  dictionary.  Sir !  It  takes  Boston 

to  do  that  thing.  Sir !  0.  W.  Holmes,  Professor,  ii. 

A  tide  of  fierce 
Invective  seem'd  to  wait  behind  her  lips. 
As  wails  a  river  level  with  the  dam, 
Ready  to  burst  and  flood  the  world  with  foam. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

4.  To  remain  in  readiness  to  execute  orders; 
be  ready  to  serve ;  be  in  waiting;  periform  the 
duties  of  an  attendant  or  a  servant;  hence,  to 
serve ;  supply  the  wants  of  persons  at  table. 

Thou  [a  page]  art  fitter  to  be  worn  in  my  cap  than  to  wait 
at  my  heels.  SAa*.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  i.  2. 18. 

^How  one  ot  the  Serving-men,  untrain'd  towoit,  spilt  the 
White-broth!  Brome,  Jovial  Crew,  v. 

Three  large  men,  like  doctors  ot  divinity,  imit  behind 
the  table,  and  furnish  everything  that  appetite  can  ask 
'Of.  Thackeray,  Mrs.  Perkins's  Ball. 

To  wait  on  or  upon.   [On,  prep.]  (ot)  To  watch ;  guard. 

Loke  that  ye  waite  well  vpon  me,  and  yet  it  be  myster 
Cometh  me  to  helpe.  Merlm  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  647. 

(6t)  To  look  at ;  look  toward. 

The  eyes  ot  all  wait  upon  thee ;  and  thou  givest  them  , 
their  meat  in  due  season.  Ps.  cxlv.  16. 

It  is  a  point  ot  cunning  to  wait  upon  him  with  whom  you 
speak,  with  your  eye.  Bacon,  Cunning  (ed.  1887). 

(ct)  To  lie  in  wait  tor. 

This  somnour  evere  waitynge  on  his  prey. 
, ,.,  „  Chaucer,  Friar's  Tale,  1.  76. 

(eti)  To  expect ;  look  for. 

I  wot  the  in  witte  to  waite  on  myn  end. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  7943. 
(et)  To  attend  to ;  perform,  as  a  duty. 

According  to  the  grace  that  is  given  unto  us,  whether 
prophecy,  let  ns  prophesy,  ...  or  ministry,  let  us  wait 
on  our  ministering.  Rom.  xil.  7. 


wait 

(/t)  To  be  ready  to  serve ;  do  the  bidding  of. 

Yea,  let  none  that  wait  on  thee  be  ashamed.  Fe.  xxv.  3. 

Therefore  torn  thou  to  thy  Ood :  keep  mercy  and  judg- 
ment, and  wait  on  thy  Ood  continually.  Hob.  xii.  6. 
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wake 


(g)  To  attend  upon  as  a  servant ; 
In  the  service  of. 


act  as  attendant  to :  be 


The  Syrians  had  brought  away  . 
she  waited  on  Naaman's  wife. 


a  little  maid :  and 
2  KL  V.  2. 

How  now,  Simple  1  where  have  you  been?  I  must  vmit 
on  myself,  must  I?  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  1.  208. 

(A)  To  go  to  see ;  call  upon ;  visit;  attend. 

I  .  ,  .  have  been  twice  to  wait  upon  Dr.  Brady ;  but 
was  both  times  disappointed. 

Edmond  Oibson  (Ellis's  Lit.  Letters,  p.  229). 

I  suppose  lie  will  be  here  to  wait  on  Mrs.  Malaprop  as 

scon  as  he  is  dress'd.  Sheridan,  The  Bivals,  i.  2. 

(i)  To  escort;  accompany;  attend;  speciflcally, to  attend 

as  bridesmaid  or  groomsman.    [CoUoq.] 

Gentlemen,  I  beg  pardon— I  must  wait  on  you  down 
stairs ;  here  is  a  person  come  on  particular  business. 

Sheridan,  School  tor  Scandal,  iv.  3. 
1  used  to  be  waitin*  on  her  to  singin*  schooL 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Oidtown  Stories,  p.  123. 
(j)  To  attend  or  follow  as  a  consequence ;  be  associated 
with;  accompany. 

Now,  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite. 
And  health  on  both !    Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  4.  38. 
Such  silence  waits  on  Philomela's  strains. 

Pope,  Winter,  1.  78. 
Yet  a  rich  guerdon  waits  on  minds  that  dai'e. 
If  aught  be  in  them  of  immortal  seed. 

Wordsworth,  Sonnets,  li.  4. 

To  wait  on.  [0«,  adv.]  In/aJconrj/,  toflyorlioveralott, 
waiting  for  game  to  be  sprung :  said  of  a  hawk. 

When  the  hawk  has  taken  two  or  three  pigeons  in  this 
way,  and  mounts  immediately  in  expectation — in  short, 
begins  to  wait  on — she  should  ...  be  tried  at  game. 

Eneyc.  Brit.,  IX  9. 

II.  trans.  If.  To  observe;  examine;  take 
notice  of ;  expect;  watch  for;  look  out  for. 

Nyght  and  day  he  spedde  him  that  he  can. 
To  imyten  a  tyme  of  his  conclusioun. 

Chaucer,  Franklin's  Tale,  1.  535. 
Waite  what  y  dide  to  marie  maudeleyne. 
And  what  y  seide  to  thomas  of  ynde. 

Politieal  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  rurnlvall),  p.  165. 

2t.  To  plan ;  scheme ;  contrive. 

&  [he]  thoujt  or  he  wenta-way  he  wold  jif  he  inist 
wayte  hire  sum  wicked  torn  what  bi-tldde  after. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  148. 
3t.  To  seek. 

Than  farde  Nectanabus  forthe  fro  that  place ; 
Hee  wendes  too  a  wildernes  &  waites  him  erbes. 

Alisaunder  of  Maeedoine  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  808. 

4.  To  stay  for ;  attend ;  await ;  expect. 

Oo  wait  me  in  the  gallery. 

Beau,  and  El.,  Maid's  Trs^edy,  iv.  1. 
They  all 
Complain  aloud  of  Cato's  discipline. 
And  wait  but  the  command  to  change  their  master. 

Addison,  Cato,  I.  3. 
Then  let  him  receive  the  new  knowledge  and  wait  us. 
Pardoned  in  Heaven.  Browning,  Lost  Leader. 

5.  To  defer;  put  off;  keep  waiting:  said  of  a 
meal.     [CoUoq.] 

I  shall  go  for  a  walk ;  don't  you  and  Herbert  wait  sup- 
per for  me.  T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Kugby,  ii.  9. 

6t.  To  attend  upon  ;  accompany;  escort. 

Most  noble  consul !  let  us  wait  him  home. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  iii.  1. 

Proffering  the  Hind  to  wait  her  half  the  way ; 
That,  since  the  sky  was  clear,  an  hour  of  talk 
Might  help  her  to  beguile  the  tedious  walk. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  667. 

7t.  To  follow  as  a  consequence  of  something; 
attend  upon. 

Such  doom 
Waits  luxury  and  lawless  care  of  gain ! 

J. .Philips,  Cider,  i. 

Defend  me  from  the  Woes  which  Mortals  wait. 

Congreve,  Hymn  to  Venus. 

To  wait  attendancet,  to  remain  in  attendance ;  be  on 
hand  or  within  call. 

Wait  attendance 
Till  you  hear  further  from  me, 

SAa*.,T.  of  A.,i.  1. 161. 

wait-a-bit  tborn.    See  under  thorn. 
waiter  (wa'ter),  n.    [<  ME.  waitere,  wayter, 
Weyter,  later  watare,  <  OF.  waitier,  guetteur, 
etc.,  guetter,  F.  guetter,  wait:  see  wait,  v.    Cf. 
MHG.  wahtiere,  wehter,  G.  wdchter,  a  watch- 
man.]    If.  A  watcher. 
And  the  childe  weuJer  heuede  vp  his  eyen,  and  bihelde. 
Wyd'Q,  2  Ki.  [2  Sam.]  3uu.  34. 

2t.  A  watchman ;  a  guard  or  keeper. 

During  this  parley  the  insurgents  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  West  Port,  rushing  upon  Oie  Waiters  (so 
the  people  were  called  who  had  the  charge  of  the  gates), 
and  possessing  themselves  of  the  keys.  .,,.,,  ^.. 

■    ^  *  Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothjan,  vi. 

3.  One  who  waits ;  one  who  abides  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  happening  of  some  event,  the  arri- 
val of  some  appointed  time,  some  opportunity, 
or  the  like. 


Waiters  on  Providence.  IHsraeli,  Coningsby,  ii.  4.  wait-service  (wat'sfir^vis),  n.    The  act  of  serv- 

4.  A  domestic  servant.     Specifically— (at)  A  man-    ing  as  wait  or  ward  of  a  castle.— Tenure  of  wait- 
servant  for  rough  work  about  a  house.  service,  the  holding  a  vlrgate  or  yard-land  in  eonsidera- 

Dayly  iiii  other  of  these  gromes,  called  wayUrs,  to  make  J:^,Vlf  l^,"f  ,»^  5!?*^*Tf  A"  "*' i'';„^  „f  y,,  ^i,,-. 
fyres,  to  sett  up  tressyls  and  bomdes,  with  yomen  of  Wait-treOle  (wat  treb"l),».  A  sort  ot  bagpipe, 
chambre,  and  to  help  dresse  tlie  lieddes  ot  sylke  and  arras.     HaUmell. 


Quoted  in  Bahees  Booh  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  314, 
(6t)  A  waiting-woman. 

Enter  .  .  .- two  waiting-women. 
.  .  .  Bid  your  waiters 
Stand  further  off,  and  I'll  come  nearer  to  you. 

Massinger,  Unnatural  Combat,  i.  I. 
(c)  A  man-servant  who  waits  at  table :  applied  more  com- 
monly to  those  who  serve  in  hotels  or  restaurants. 
Enter  waiter. 
Wait.  Here  is  a  gentleman  desires  to  speak  with  Mr. 
Vincent. 

Vin,  I  come.  [Exit  Vincent  with  Waiter. 

Wychcrley,  Love  in  a  Wood,  i.  2. 
Head-waiier  of  the  chop-house  here. 
To  which  I  most  resort. 

Tennyson,  Will  Waterproof. 

5.  An  officer  in  the  employ  of  the  British  cus- 
tom-house. See  coast-waiter,  tide-waiter. —  6. 
A  tray ;  a  salver. 

.Tust  then  a  servant  brought  Lady  Louisa  a  note  upon  a 

waiter,  which  is  a  ceremony  always  used  to  her  ladyship. 

JHiss  Bumey,  Evelina,  Ixxviii. 

Ezra  came  quietly  into  the  room  again,  and  took  up  the 
waiter  with  tiie  jelly-glass  and  the  napkin. 

The  Century,  XII.  684. 
Minority  waiter,  a  waiter  out  of  employment :  in  Iiumor- 
ous  allusion  to  a  political  minority,  as  being  out  of  office. 
Compare  def.  3. 

I  told  Thomas  that  your  Honour  had  already  inlisted 
five  disbanded  chairmen,  seven  minority  waiters,  and 
thirteen  billiard-markers.  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  ii.  1. 
Quarterly  waiter.  Same  as  quarter-waiter.— 'WaiteiB' 
cramp,  an  occupation  neurosis  ot  public  waiters,  con- 
sisting In  pain  and  muscular  spasm,  excited  by  the  at- 
tempt to  carry  dishes  in  the  customary  manner. 
waiterage  (wa't6r-aj),  n.  f<  waiter  +  -age.'] 
Attendance  by  a  waiter ;  service. 

Imperial-Hotel  people  .  .  .  had  brightened  up; ...  all 
was  done  for  me  then  that  human  waiterage  In  the  cir- 
cumstances could  do.      Carlyle,  The  Century,  XXIV.  23. 

waitering  (wa't6r-ing),  n.     [<  waiter  +  4ng'i.2 
The  employment  or  duties  of  a  waiter. 

Nor  yet  canyon  lay  down  the  gentleman's-service  .  .  . 
and  take  up  Waitering.    Dickens,  Somebody's  Luggage,  i. 

wait-fee  (wat'fe),  n.  In  feudal  law,  a  periodi- 
cal payment  by  way  of  commutation  for  relief 
from  the  duty  of  maintaining  a  tower  and  per- 
forming guard  on  the  wall  of  a  royal  castle. 
waiting  (wa'ting),  n.  [<  ME.  waitynge,  ivayt- 
ynge;  verbal  n.  of  wait,  v.]  If.  Watching; 
hence,  an  ogling. 

Al  the  lordshep  of  lecherye  in  lengthe  and  In  brede. 
As  in  workes  and  in  wordes  and  waitynges  of  eyes. 

Piers  Plowma/n  (C),  iii.  94. 

3.  The  act  of  staying  or  remaining  in  expec- 
tation. 

In  all  ages,  men  have  fought  over  words,  without  wait- 
ing to  know  what  the  words  really  signified. 

J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  1. 122. 

There  was  an  awful  viaitmg  in  the  earth. 
As  if  a  mystery  greatened  to  its  birth. 

R.  W.  Gilder,  Interlude. 
3.  Attendance;  service. 
Green  glasses  for  hock,  and  excellent  waiting  at  table. 
Oeorge  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  xxxvi. 
Lords  or  grooms  in  waiting,  officers  of  the  British  royal 
household  who  hold  the  same  position  under  a  queen  reg- 
nant as  lords  or  grooms  of  the  bedchamber  under  a  king. 
Encyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  37. 
waitingly  (wa'ting-li),  adv.    By  waiting;  as  if 
waiting. 

waiting-maid  (wa'ting-mad),  n.    A  maid-ser- 
vant; a  waiting-woman. 

Tokens  for  a  waiting-maid 
To  trim  the  butler  with. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Love's  Cure,  ii.  2. 

waiting-room  (wa'ting-rBm),  n.     A  room  for 
the  use  of  persons  waiting,  as  at  a  railway-sta- 
tion or  a  public  office. 
A  motley  crowd  filled  the  restaurant  and  waiting-rooms. 
Harper's  Mag. ,  LXXIX.  670. 

waiting-vassalt  (wa'ting-vas"al),  n.    An  at- 
tendant. 
Your  carters  or  your  waiting -vassals. 

Shak.,  Kich.  III., 


waive  (wav),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  waived,  ppr. 
waiving.  [Also  wave;  <  ME.  toaiven,  wayven, 
weiven,  weyven,  <  OF.  *waiver,  *weiver,  weyver, 
guesver,  guever  (ML.  wavia/re),  waive,  refuse, 
abandon,  give  over,  surrender,  give  back,  re- 
sign, perhaps  <  Icel.  veifa,  vibrate  swing  about, 
move  to  and  fro,  =  Norw.  veiva,  swing  about, 
=  OSG.  loeibon,  MHG.  weiben,  waihen,  fluctuate, 
waver,  =  Goth,  hi-tiiaihjan,  waver ;  cf .  L.  vibrare, 
vibrate.  Ct.waif,n.  The  verb  wawe  is  distinct 
from  wawei,  with  which  it  is  often  confounded.] 

1.  trans.  If.  To  refuse ;  forsake ;  decline ;  shun. 

Anon  he  weyveth  milk  and  fiessh  and  al, 
And  every  deyntee  that  is  in  that  hous. 

Chaucer,  Manciple's  Tale,  1. 159. 
Within  two  daies  after  wee  were  hailed  by  two  West- 
Indies  men ;  but  when  they  saw  vs  waife  them  for  the 
King  of  France,  they  gaue  vs  their  broad  sides. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  II.  211. 

He  lent  you  imprest  money,  and  upbraids  it ; 
Furnished  you  for  the  wooing,  and  now  waives  you. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  iv.  1. 

2t.  To  move;  remove;  push  aside. 

Blddeth  Amende-gow  meke  him  til  his  maistre  ones, 
To  wayue  vp  the  wiket  that  the  womman  shette, 
Tho  [when]  Adam  and  Eue  eten  apples  vnrosted. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  611. 

Thou,  by  whom  he  was  deceived 
Of  love,  and  from  his  purpose  weived. 

Gower,  Cont.  Amant.,  ii. 

3.  To  relinquish;  forsake;  forbear  to  insist 
on  or  claim;  defer  for  the  present;  forgo:  as, 
to  waive  a  subject;  to  waive  a  claim  or  privi- 
lege. 

Whereas  it  hath  pleased  the  Heads  of  the  University  to 
understand  it  for  three  years  absolutely,  I  purpose  not  to 
wave  that  construction. 

Thomas  Ada/ms  (Ellis's  Lit.  Letters,  p.  147). 
You  may  safely  wase  the  nobility  of  your  birth,  and  rely 
on  your  actions  for  your  fame. 

Dryden,  Ded.  of  Plutarch's  Lives. 
I  have  so  great  a  love  for  you  that  I  can  waim  oppor- 
tunities of  gain  to  help  you.       Steele,  Spectator,  No.  466. 

I  have  waived  his  visit  till  I  am  in  town. 

Walpole,  Letters,  IL  184. 

4.  In  law:  (a)  To  relinquish  intentionally  (a 
known  right),  or  intentionally  to  do  an  act  in- 
consistent with  claiming  (it).  See  waiver.  (6) 
To  throw  away,  as  a  thief  stolen  goods  in  his- 
flight,  (c)  In  old  Eng.  law,  to  put  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  law,  as  a  woman. 

It  the  defendant  be  a  woman,  the  proceeding  is  called  a 
waver: tor,aswonienwerenotsworntothelaw,  .  .  .  they 
could  n^H  properly  be  outlawed,  but  were  said  to  be  waived, 
i.  e.,  derelicta,  left  out,  or  not  regarded.  Wharton, 

II.  intrans.  To  depart;  deviate. 

Yowneliketh,  tor  youre  heighe  prudence. 
To  weyven  fro  the  word  of  Salomon. 

Chaucer,  Merchant's  Tale,  1.  239. 

waivet  (wav),  m.  [Seewoif.]  1.  A  waif;  a  poor- 
homeless  wretch ;  a  castaway. 

O  Lord !  what  a  waive  and  stray  is  that  man  that  hath 
not  thy  marks  on  him !  Donne. 

2.  In  law,  a  woman  put  out  of  the  protection 
of  the  law. 

Waive,  a  Woman  that  is  Out-law'd ;  she  is  so  called  a& 
being  forsaken  ot  tiie  Law,  and  not  an  Out-law  as  a  Man 
is.  Glossographia  Anglieana  (1707). 

waiver  (wa'ver),  «.  [Formerly  also  waver;  < 
OF.  *waiver,  weyver,  waive,  refuse,  renounce, 
inf.  as  noun:  see  waive.]  Inlaw:  (a)  The  act 
of  waiving;  the  intentional  relinquishment  of 
a  known  right;  the  passing  by  or  declining  to- 
accept  a  thing. 

Waiver,  in  a  general  way,  may  be  said  to  occur  wher- 
ever one,  in  possession  of  a  right  conferred  either  by  law 
or  by  contract,  and  knowing  the  attendant  tacts,  does  or 
forbears  to  do  something  inconsistent  with  the  existence 
of  the  right  or  ot  his  intention  to  rely  upon  it ;  in  which 
case  he  is  said  to  have  waived  itj  and  he  is  estopped  from 
claiming  anything  by  reason  of  it  afterward.  Bishop. 

The  earliest  conception  .  .  .  of  public  justice  was  a  sol- 
emn waiver  on  the  part  of  the  community  of  its  right  and 
duty  of  protection  in  the  case  of  one  who  had  wronged  his 
fellow-member  of  the  folk. 

J.  B,  Green,  Conq.  of  England,  p.  23. 

(6)  In  old  Eng.  law,  the  legal  process  by  which 
a  woman  was  waived,  or  put  out  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law. 

waivode, waiwode  (wa'v6d,wa'w6d),M.  Same 
as  voivode. 

Same  as  voi- 
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waiting-woman  (wa'ting-wum'^^),  n.    A  wo- 
man who  attends  or  waits  in  service;  a  waiting- 
maid. 
Chambermaids  and  waiting-women. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  1.  65. 

waitress  (wa'tres),  ».     [<  wait{e)r  +  -ess.]    A 
woman  who  waits  at  table :  originally  used  only 

of  one  who  served  in  a  place  of  public  enter-  -waiwodesMp  (wa'wod-ship),  n. 
tainment.  vodesliip. 

The  curtain  drew  up,  and  we  beheld,  seated  at  a  long  'TO-akasa  laCQUer.     See  lacquer. 

wake^  (wak),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  waked  or  woke, 
ppr.  waking.    [Under  this  form  are  merged  two 


table,  a  company  of  monkeys !  , 
tress  were  monkeys. 

Anna  Mary  Howitt,  Art  Student  in  Munich,  xviii. 


wake 

verbs,  one  strong,  the  other  -weak:  (a)  <  ME. 
waken  (pret.  wok,  wook,  woe;  pi.  woken;  pp. 
waken,  wakin),  <  AS.  *wacan  (pret.  woe,  pp. 
*waceii),  arise,  come  to  life,  originate,  be  born, 
=  Goth,  wakan  (pret.  wok),  wake.  (6)  <  ME. 
waken,  wdkien  (pret.  waked,  pp.  waked),  <  AS. 
waeian  (pret.  wacode,  pp.  wacod)  =  OS.  icaJfcoJi 
=  OFries.  loofta  =  D.  MLG.  waken  =  OB.Gr. 
waehen,  walihen,  MHG.  G.  waehen  =  Icel.  vaka 
=  Sw.  4)aA;a  =  Dan.  vaage,  wake :  cf .  AS.  weecan, 
weceean  (pret.  welite)  =  OS.  wehkian  =  D.  wefe- 
fce»  =  OHG.  weecken,  MHG.  G.  ■aeecfcew  =  Goth. 
"wakjan,  in  eomp.  uswakjan,  arouse,  awake; 
akin  to  L.«flrj/,  wakeful,  watchful,  vigere,  flour- 
ish, etc. :  see  vigil.  Cf.  wateh,  wait,  from  the 
same  ult.  source;  cf.  also  waken,  awake, 
awaken.']  I.  intrans.  1.  To  be  awake;  con- 
tinue awake ;  refrain  from  sleeping. 

John  the  clerk,  that  waked  hadde  al  nyght. 

Chaucer^  Keeve's  Tale,  1.  364. 
And,  for  my  soul,  I  can  not  sleep  a  wink : 
I  nod  in  company,  I  wake  at  niglit. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  I.  i.  13. 
1  could  wake  a  winter  night, 
For  the  sake  of  somebody. . 

Burnt,  My  Heart  is  Sair. 

.2.  To  be  excited  or  roused  from  sleep;  cease 
to  sleep;  awake;  be  awakened:  of  ten  followed 
by  a  redundant  or  intensive  up. 

Look  you,  my  lady 's  asleep :  she'll  wake  presently. 

Vekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  iii.  1. 

8.  To  keep  wateh ;  watch  while  others  sleep ; 
keep  vigil;  especially,  to  wateh  a  night  with  a 
<30rpse.     [Prov.  Bng.  and  Irish.] 

And  they  woke  ther  al  that  nygt. 
With  many  torches  &  candle  lyjt. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  96. 
The  people  assembled  on  the  vigil,  or  evening  preced- 
ing the  saint's-day,  and  came,  says  ah  old  author,  "to 
•chui'che  with  candellys  burnyng,  and  would  wake,  and 
■come  toward  night  to  the  church  in  their  devocion, "  agree- 
■able  to  the  requisition  contained  in  one  of  the  canons  es- 
tablished by  king  Edgar,  whereby  those  who  came  to  the 
wake  were  ordered  to  pray  devoutly. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  469. 

4.  To  be  active;  not  to  be  quiescent. 

1  sleep,  but  my  heart  waketh.  Cant.  t.  2. 

To  keep  thy  sharp  woes  waking. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1. 1136. 

5.  To  be  excited  fi-om  a  torpid  or  inactive 
state,  either  physical  or  mental ;  be  put  in  mo- 
tion or  action. 

Gentle  airs,  due  at  their  hour, 
To  fan  the  earth  now  waked.     Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  94. 

Breathed  in  htful  whispers,  as  the  wind 
Sighs  and  then  slumbers,  v;akes  and  sighs  again. 

0.  W.  HolTnes,  Sympathies. 

Cf.  To  hold  a  late  revel ;  carouse  late  at  night. 

The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes  his  rouse. 
Keeps  wassail,  and  the  swaggering  up-spring  reels. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  4.  8. 

7.  To  return  to  life ;  be  aroused  from  the  sleep 
of  death ;  live. 

That,  whether  we  wake  or  sleep,  we  should  live  together 
with  him.  1  Thess.  v.  10. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  rouse  from  sleep;  awake; 
awaken :  often  followed  by  a  redundant  or  in- 
tensive up. 

She  hath  often  dreamed  of  unhappiness  and  waked  her- 
self with  laughing.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  li.  1.  361. 

She 's  asleep  with  her  eyes  open  ;  pretty  little  rogue ; 
I'll  wake  her  and  make  her  ashamed  of  it. 

Dekker  a/nd  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  watch  by  night ;  keep  vigil  with  or  over ; 
■especially,  to  hold  a  wake  over,  as  a  corpse. 
See  wake^,  n.,  3. 

And  who  that  wil  wake  that  Sparhank  7  dayes  and  7 
nyghtes,  and,  as  stmie  men  seyn,  3  dayes  and  3  nyghtes, 
■with  outen  Companye  and  with  outen  Sleep,  that  faire 
Xady  schal  zeven  him,  whan  he  hathe  don,  the  first 
Wyssche  that  he  wil  wyssche  of  erthely  thinges. 

MandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  145. 

You  were  right,  dear,  from  first  to  last,  concerning  the 

poor  cratur's  dead  child ;  she  did  not  want  to  have  itwaked 

Sit  all,  for  she  is  not  that  way— not  an  Irishwoman  at  all. 

Miss  Edgevxrrth,  Garry  Owen. 

3.  To  arouse;  excite;  put  in  motion  or  action : 
•often  with  up. 

Prepare  war,  waJce  up  the  mighty  men.  Joel  iii.  9. 

Thou  hadst  been  better  have  been  born  a  dog 
Than  answer  my  waked  wrath ! 

Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3.  363. 

He  felt  as  one  who,  waked  up  suddenly 
To  life's  delight,  knows  not  of  grief  or  care. 

WiUiam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  IL  171. 

4.  To  bring  to  life  again,  as  if  from  the  sleep 
of  death ;  revive ;  reanimate. 

To  second  life 
Wak'd  in  the  renovation  of  the  just 

MUton,  P.  L.,  xi.  65. 
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The  willows,  waied  from  winter's  death, 
Give  out  a  fragrance  like  thy  breath. 

Bryant,  The  Arctic  lover. 
5.  To  disturb;  break. 

No  murmur  waked  the  solemn  still, 
Save  tinkling  of  a  fountain  rill. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L,  iiL  26. 

wakel  (wak),  n.  [<  ME.  wake,  <  AS.  *wacu, 
wake  or  watch,  in  coinp.  niht-wacu,  a  night- wake 
(=  Icel.  vaka  =  MLG.  wake,  watch),  <  wacan, 
wake :  see  wake^,  v.  Hence,  in  comp.,  likewake, 
Uehwake.l  It.  The  act  of  waking,  or  the  state 
of  being  awake ;  the  state  of  not  sleeping. 
Making  such  difiference  'twixt  wake  and  sleep 
As  is  the  difference  betwixt  day  and  night. 

Shak.,  1  Hon.  IV.,  iu.  1.  219. 

I  have  my  desire,  sir,  to  behold 
That  youth  and  shape  which  in  my  dreams  and  wakes 
1  have  so  oft  contemplated. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  ii.  1. 

2.  The  act  of  watching  or  keeping  vigil,  esjjc- 
cially  for  a  solemn  or  festive  purpose ;  a  vigil ; 
specifically,  an  annual  festival  kept  in  com- 
memoration of  the  completion  and  dedication 
of  a  parish  church;  hence,  a  merrymaking ;  a 
festive  gathering.  The  wake  was  kept  by  an  all-night 
watch  in  the  church.  Tents  were  erected  in  the  church- 
yard to  supply  refreshments  to  the  crowd  on  the  following 
day,  which  was  kept  as  a  holiday.  Through  the  large 
attendance  from  neighboring  jparishes  at  wakes,  devotion 
and  reverence  gradually  diminished,  until  they  ultimately 
became  mere  fairs  or  markets,  characterized  by  merry- 
making and  often  disgraced  by  indulgence  and  riot.  In 
popular  usage  this  word  has  tho  same  meaning  as  vigU. 
The  wake  or  revel  of  country  parishes  was,  originally,  the 
day  of  the  week  on  which  the  church  had  been  dedicated ; 
afterward,  the  day  of  the  year.  In  1536  an  act  of  convo- 
cation appointed  that  the  wake  should  be  held  in  every 
parish  on  the  same  day,  namely,  the  first  Sunday  in  Octo- 
ber ;  but  it  was  disregarded.  Wakes  are  expressly  men- 
tioned iu  the  "Book  of  Sports"  of  Charles  I.  among  the 
feasts  which  should  be  observed.  The  wake  appears  to 
have  been  also  held  on  the  Sunday  after  the  day  of  dedica- 
tion ;  or,  more  usually,  on  the  day  of  the  saint  to  whom  the 
church  was  dedicated.  In  Ireland  it  is  called  the  patron 
day.    Brand,  Popular  Antiquities. 

He  is  wit's  pedler,  and  retails  his  wares 

At  wakes  and  wassails,  meetings,  markets,  fairs. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  ii.  318. 
Dldsbury  Wakes  will  be  celebrated  on  the  8th,  9th,  and 
10th  of  August  [1825].  .  .  .  The  enjoyments  consist  chiefly 
of  ass-races,  for  purses  of  gold;  prison-bar  playing,  and 
grinning  through  collars,  for  ale;  .  .  .  and  balls  each  even- 
ing. Quoted  in  Bone's  Year  Book,  col.  958. 

3.  An  all-night  watch  by  the  body  of  the  dead, 
before  burial.  This  custom  seems  to  be  of  Celtic  ori- 
gin, and  is  now  characteristic  of  Ireland,  or  of  the  Irish  in 
other  countries ;  but  it  was  formerly  observed  in  Scotland 
and  Wales.  It  probably  originated  from  a  superstition  that 
the  body  might  be  curried  off  by  invisible  spirits,  or  from 
a  more  rational  fear  of  injury  to  it  from  wild  beasts.  In 
early  literature  it  has  the  name  of  likewake,  lichtmke.  The 
wake  was  originally  a  combination  of  mourning  for  the 
dead  and  rejoicing  in  his  memory  and  for  his  deliverance, 
but  in  later  times  has  often  degenerated  into  b  scene  of 
wild  grief  and  gross  orgies.    See  likewake. 

How  that  the  liche-wake  was  y-holde 
Al  thilke  night.  Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  2100. 
The  laAe-wake  is  a  ceremony  used  at  funerals.  The 
evening  after  the  death  of  any  person,  the  relations  and 
friends  of  the  deceased  meet  at  the  house,  attended  by  a 
bagpipe  or  fiddle ;  the  nearest  of  kin,  be  it  wife,  son,  or 
daughter,  opens  a  melancholy  ball,  dancing  and  greeting, 
i.  e.  crying  violently,  at  the  same  time ;  and  this  con- 
tinues till  daylight,  but  with  such  gambols  and  frolics 
among  the  younger  part  of  the  company  that  the  loss 
which  occasioned  them  is  often  more  than  supplied  by  the 
consequences  of  that  night.  If  the  corpse  remain  un- 
buried  for  two  nights,  the  same  rites  are  renewed. 

Pennant,  Tour  in  Scotland,  p.  112. 

wake^  (wak),  n.  [=  H.-wak,  an  opening  in  ice, 
<  Icel.  vok  (vak-),  a  hole,  opening  in  the  ice,  = 
Sw.  vak  =  Norw.  vok  =  Dan.  vaage,  an  opening 
in  ice ;  allied  to  Icel.  vokr,  moist,  vokva,  moisten, 
water,  >  Se.  wak,  moist,  watery,  =  D.  wak, 
moist;  <  Teut. V wak,  wet,  =  Indo-Eur.  ypag, 
L.  umere,  be  moist,  Gr.  vypSg,  moist:  see  humid, 
humor,  hygro-,  etc.  Cf.  OF.  ouage,  F.  ouaiche, 
houaehe,yvake,  <E.]  1.  The  track  left  by  a  ship 
or  other  moving  object  in  the  water,  a  ship  is 
said  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  another  when  she  follows  in 
the  same  track,  and  to  cross  the  wdlce  of  another  when 
she  crosses  the  course  in  which  the  other  has  passed. 

In  the  wate  of  the  ship  (as  'tis  call'd),  or  the  smooth- 
ness which  the  ship's  passing  has  made  on  the  sea. 

Daimpier,  Voyages  (an.  1699).    iRichardson.) 

2.  Hence,  a  track  of  any  kind;  a  course  of  any 
nature  that  has  already  been  followed  by  an- 
other thing  or  person. 

Twice  or  thrice  ...  a  water-cart  went  along  by  the 

Pyncheon-house,  leaving  a  broad  wake  of  moisten  ed  earth. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  xi. 

Thence  we  may  go  on,  in  the  wake  of  so  many  travel- 
lers and  conquerors,  to  those  lands  beyond  the  sea. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  294. 
A  torpedo  could  be  sent  so  closely  in  the  wake  of  an- 
other as  to  take  instant  advantage  of  the  opening  made 
in  the  netting. 

Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  26, 1886.    (Encyc.  Diet.) 
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3.  A  row  of  damp  green  grass.    Encyc.  Diet. 
[Prov;  Eng.] 
wakeful  (wak'ful),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  wakefull; 

<  wake^  +  -ful;  a  late  ME.  form  substituted 
for  AS.  wacol,  waeul  (=  L.  vigil),  vigilant, 
wakeful.]  1.  Indisposed  or  unable  to  sleep; 
affected  by  insomnia. 

Two  swains  whom  love  kept  wakeful  and  the  Muse. 

Pope,  Spring,  1. 18. 
And  her  clear  trump  sings  succor  everywhere 
By  lonely  bivouacs  to  the  wakeful  mind. 

Lowell,  Commemoration  Ode,  ix. 

2.  Watchful;  vigilant. 

Nor  hundred  eyes. 
Nor  brasen  walls,  nor  many  wakefull  spyes. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  ix.  7. 
Intermit  no  watch 
Against  a  wakeful  Foe.       Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  463. 

3.  Bousing  from,  or  as  from,  sleep. 

The  wakeful  trump  of  doom  must  thunder  through  the 
deep.  Milton,  Nativity,  1. 156. 

=Syn.  1  and  2.  See  watchful. 

wakefully  (wak'ful-i),  adv.  [<  wakeful  +  -ly^.} 
In  a  wakeful  manner;  with  watching  or  sleep- 
lessness. 

wakefulness  (wak'ful-nes),  n.  [<  wakeful  + 
-mess.]  The  state  or  character  of  bein^  wake- 
ful; especially,  indisposition  or  inability  to 
sleep. 

A  state  of  mental  wakefulness  is  favourable  to  attention 
generally.  J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  88. 

waken  (wa'kn),  v.  [<  ME.  waknen,  wacknen, 
wakenen,  <  AS.  wseenan,  arise,  be  aroused,  be 
born  (=  Icel.  vakna,  become  awake,  =  Sw. 
vakna  =  Dan.  vaagne  =  Goth,  ga-waknan, 
awake),  with  pass,  formative  -n,  <  *waean,  etc.,- 
wake :  see  wake^,  and  cf .  awaken.']    I.  intrans. 

1.  To  wake;  cease  to  sleep ;  be  awakened:  lit- 
erally or  figuratively. 

So  that  he  bigan  to  wakne.   Havelok  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2164. 
'Tis  sweet  in  the  gieen  spring 
To  gaze  upon  the  wakenirtg  fields  around. 

Bryant,  Spring-Time. 

2.  To  keep  awake;  refrain  from  sleeping; 
watch. 

The  eyes  of  heaven  that  nightly  waken 
To  view  the  wonders  of  the  glorious  Maker. 

Fletcher,  Mad  Lover,  v. 

Now  sleeps  the  crimson  petal,  now  the  white ;  .  .  . 
The  fii'e-fly  wakens;  waken  thou  with  me. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  vil. 

II.  trans.  1.  To' excite  or  rouse  from  sleep; 
awaken. 

May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  waken'd  death 

Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  1. 18a 
Go,  waken  Eve ; 
Her  also  I  with  gentle  dreams  have  calm'd. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xlL  694. 

2.  To  excite  to  action  or  motion;  rouse;  stir 
up. 

Yff  we  wackon  vp  worre  with  weghes  so  fele. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  2274. 
I'll  shape  his  sins  like  Furies,  till  I  waken 
His  evil  angel,  his  sick  conscience. 

Beau,  and  FL,  Maid's  Tragedy,  v.  2. 

3.  To  excite;  produce;  call  forth. 

Venus  now  wakes,  and  wakens  love. 

Milton,  Comus,  1. 124. 
They  introduce 
Their  sacred  song,  and  waken  raptures  high. 

Miaen,  P.  L.,  iiL  369. 

wakent  (wa'kn),  a.  [Also  dial.  iBacfcew;  <ME. 
waken,  <  AS.  *waeen  (=  loel.  vaUnn  =  Sw.  vaken 
= Dan.  vaagen) , pp.  of  *waca»,  wake :  see  wake^-.] 
Awake ;  not  sleeping. 

But  that  grief  keeps  me  waken,  I  should  sleep. 

Maffl&we.    (Iinp.  Diet.) 

wakener  (wak'nfer),  n.  [<  waken  +  -er\]  One 
who  or  that  which  wakens  or  rouses  from  sleep, 
or  as  from  sleep.    Feltham,  Resolves,  ii.  36. 

wakening  (wak'nlng),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  waken, 
v.]  The  act  of  one  who  wakens;  the  act  of 
ceasing  from  sleep. 

Sound  and  safely  may  he  sleep. 
Sweetly  Wythe  his  waukening  be ! 

Bums,  Jockey's  ta'en  the  Parting  Kiss. 
Wakening  of  a  procesB,  in  Scots  law,  the  reviving  of  a 
process  m  which,  after  calling  a  summons,  no  iudKial 
proceedmg  takes  place  for  a  year  and  day,  the  process 
bemg  thus  said  to  fall  asleep. 

wake-pintlet  (wak'pin"tl),  «.    An  old  name  of 
the  wake-robin. 
wake-playt  (wak'pla),  n.     [<  me.  wake-pleye; 

<  wake^-  +  play'i-.]    A  funeral  game. 

Ne  how  that  liche-wake  was  yholde 

Al  thilke  night,  ne  how  the  Grekes  pleye 

The  wake-pleyes,  ne  kepe  I  nat  to  seye. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  2102. 
wakeri  (wa'kfer),  ».     [<  wdke^  +  -ct-i.]    1.  One 
who  wakes  or  rouses  from  sleep. 
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Late  watchers  are  no  early  wakers. 

B.  Jonaan,  Tale  ol  a  Tub,  i.  4. 

2.  One  who  watches ;  a  watcher. — 3.  One  who 
attends  a  wake. 

I'll  have  such  men,  like  Irish  waken,  hired 

To  Bing  old  "Habeas  Corpus."  Moore,  Corruption. 

waker^t,  a.  [<  ME.  wahyr,  wakeful,  <  AS.  loacor 
=  loel.  vakr  =  Sw.  wacker,  wakeful,  watchful.] 
Watchful;  vigilant. 

Waker  howndes  been  pjofltable. 
PoliUeal  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  32. 
The  waker  goos,  the  cukkow  ever  unkynde. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.  358. 
In  every  plume  that  on  her  [a  monster's]  body  sticks  .  .  . 
As  many  waker  eyes  lurk  underneath. 
So  many  mouths  to  speak,  and  listening  ears. 

Surrey,  *neid,  iv. 
"Wakerife  (wak'rif),  a.    [Also  waukrife;  <  wake^ 
+  rife^.']    Wakeful.     [Old  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Be  wer,  tharetor,  with  walhryfe  Ee, 

And  mend,  geue  ony  myster  be. 

Lauder,  Dewtie  ol  Kyngis  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  489. 

Wail  thro'  the  dreary  midnight  hour 
Till  wa/ukrife  mom ! 

Bwma,  On  Capt.  Matthew  Henderson. 

wake-robin  (wak'rob"in),  n.  1.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  cuckoo- 
pint,  Arum  ma- 
culatum.  -The 
name  is  extend- 
ed also  to  the 
whole   genus. — 

3.  In  the  United 
States,  a  plant  of 
the  genus  Trilli- 
um; birth-root, 
or  three-leaved 
nightshade. — 
Vlrgtaiau  wake- 
robm,  the  arrow- 
m\im,Peitandra  un- 
dulata.  See  tucka- 
hoe,  1.— West  In- 
dian -niake-robin, 
a  plant  of  either  oi 
the  genera  Anthu- 
riwm  and  Philoden- 

dron.  See  both;  also  Flowering  Plant  of  Wake-robin  (r>-i«;<<»« 

tail-fiower,  erectum). 

XITSikp-liilTl^  "•  ^  fiower,  laid  open;   b,  tlie  fruit,  witli 

vv  otAC  v^iuxs  jjjg  pereijtent  sepals. 

(wak  tim),     n. 

Time  during  which  one  is  awake.  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing, Aurora  Leigh,  ii. 

wakiki  (wak'i-M),  n.  A  variety  of  shell-money 
used  in  New  Caledonia  and  other  islands  of  the 
Pacific.    Compare  wampum. 

waking  (wa'king),^.  o.    1.  Being  awake;  not 
sleeping. 
If  you're  waking  call  me  early. 

Termyson,  May  Queen,  New  Year's  Eve. 

2.  Rousing  from  sleep;  exciting  into  motion 
or  action. — 3.  Passed  in  the  waking  state; 
experienced  while  awake  :  as,  waking  hours. 

Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss. 

MUton,  Comus,  1.  268. 
Waking  numbness,  a  numbness  and  tingling  lasting  for 
a  short  time,  sometimes  experienced  upon  first  waking 
from  sleep,  but  soon  disappearing. 
waking  (wa'king),  n.  [<  MB.  wahinge,  wakynge, 
waounge;  verbal  n.  of  wake^,  ».]  1.  The  act 
of  passing  from  sleep  to  wakefulness,  or  of 
causing  another  so  to  pass. 

They  sleep  secure  from  waking. 

Cowper,  Friendship,  1. 123. 

2.  The  state  or  period  of  being  awake. 

His  sleeps  and  his  wakings  are  so  much  the  same  that 
he  knows  not  how  to  distinguish  them. 

S.  Butler,  Characters. 
3t.  Watch. 
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Walchia  (wal'ki-a),  n.  A  generic  name  given 
by  SteHiberg  (in"  1825)  to  a  fossil  plant  very 
abundant  in,  and  characteristic  of,  the  Permian 
series.  This  plant  belongs  to  the  Conifene,  and  has  a 
close  resemblance  in  its  general  appearance  to  the  Arau- 
cariex  ;  but,  sin  ce  its  organs  of  fructification  are  unknown, 
its  position  has  not  as  yet  been  exactly  detennined.  It 
is  in  certain  respects  allied  to  Brachyphyllum  and  Pagio- 
phylhem,  conifers  found  in  the  Triassio  and  Jurassic. 
Schenk  (1884)  makes  a  separate  division  (the  WaUhieee) 
of  certain  conifers,  in  which  lie  includes  the  genera  Wal- 
chia, VUmanrda,  and  Pagiophyllum  of  Heer  (Pachyphyl- 
lum  of  Saporta).  Ullmarmia  is  also  a  characteristic  plant 
of  the  Permian,  being  found  in  numerous  localities  in  the 
Kupferschiefer;  while  Pagiophyllum  occui'S  in  the  Trias 
of  the  United  States,  in  various  places  in  Europe  In  the 
Triassic  and  Jurassic,  and  in  India  in  the  Gondwana  series. 

walchowite  (wal'ko-it),  n.  [<  Walclww  (see 
def.)  -f-  -jte2.]  X  yellow  translucent  mineral 
resin,  occurring  in  the  brown  coal  of  Walchow 
in  Moravia;  retinite. 

waldt,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  wold^. 

waldemar  (wol'de-mar),  n.  A  variety  of  vel- 
veteen, or  cotton  velvet,  apparently  a  superior 
quality  of  fustian. 

Waldenberg's  apparatus.  An  apparatus  con- 
structed on  the  principle  of  a  gasometer,  used 
for  compressing  or  rarefying  air  which  is  in- 
haled, or  into  which  the  patient  exhales. 

Waldenses  (wol-den'sez),  n.  pi.  [Also  Val- 
denses.  Cf.  P.  Vaudois  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  Valdense; 
<  ML.  Valdenses,  pi.,  so  called  from  Peter  Valdo 
or  Waldo  of  Lyons,  the  founder  of  the  sect.] 
The  Waldensians. 

Waldensian  (wol-den'sian),  a.  and  ti.  [Also 
Valdensian  (see  def.);  i'  Waldenses  +  -ian.'] 
I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Waldensians  or 
Waldenses. 

The  important  point  of  the  origin  of  the  Waldensian 
Church  is  clearly  established,  being  referred  to  Waldo,  in 
opposition  to  the  fanciful  theories  which  tried  to  carry  it 
back  through  mysterious  paths  to  the  primitive  Christian 
times.      ,  The  Academy,  No.  888,  p.  320. 

II.  n.  A  member  of  a  reforming  body  of 
Christians,  followers  of  Peter  Waldo  (Valdo)  of 
Lyons,  formed  about  1170.  its  chief  seats  were  in  the 
alpine  valleys  of  Piedmont^  Dauphin^,  and  Provence  (hence 
the  French  name  Vaudois  des  Alpes,  or  Vaudois).  The 
Waldenses  joined  the  Beformation  movement,  and  were 
often  severely  persecuted,  especially  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  The  Waldensian  church  in  Italy 
now  numbers  about  20,000  members. 

waldflute  (wold 'flat), ».  [<  G-.  waldfldte,  <  wald, 
forest,  +flote,  flute.]  In  organ-building,  a  flute- 
stop  giving  soft  but  very  resonant  tones. 

waldgrave  (wold'grav),  n.  [<  G.  waldgraf,  < 
wald,  forest,  -f  graf,  grave:  see  wold^  and 
graved,  graf.l  In  the  old  German  empire,  a 
head  forest-ranger ;  also,  a  German  title  of  no- 
bility. 

Walaheimia  (wold-hi'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  named 
after  Fischer  von  WaldhMm,  a  German  natu- 
ralist.] 1.  A  genus  of  hymenopterous  insects. 
Brulli,  1846. — 2.  A  genus  of  brachiopods,  such 
as  W.  australis,  containing  a  few  living  as  well 


wale-piece 

Waldsteinia  (wold-sti'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (Willde- 
now,  1799),  named  after  Count  Franz  A.  von 
Jfa?(feteMi(1759-1823),aGermanbotanist.]  Age- 
nusof  rosaceous  plants,  of  the  tribe  PotenUllese. 
It  is  characterized  by  flowers  with  numerous  triseriate 
rigid  persistent  stamens,  and  two  to  six  carpels,  their 
styles  not  elongated.  The  4  species  are  natives  of  central 
and  eastern  Europe,  Siberia,  and  North  America.  They 
are  herbs  with  creeping  or  stoloniferous  stems,  suggest- 
ing the  strawberry-plant,  bearing  alternate  long-petiuled 
leaves,  which  are  entire,  cleft,  or  compound,  sometimes 
with  three  to  five  crenate  or  incised  leaflets,  and  large 
membranous  stipules.  The  yellow  flowers  are  borne,  two 
to  five  together,  on  a  bracted  scape,  often  with  curving 
pedicels.  W.  /ragarioides  is  the  barren  strawberry  of 
the  United  States,  widely  diffused  through  northern  and 
mountainous  pai-ts  of  the  Eastern  and  Central  States. 

wale^  (wal),  n.  [Also  weal,  improp.  wlieal;  < 
ME.  wale,  <  AS.  walu  (pi.  wala),  a  weal,  mark 
of  a  blow ;  found  also  in  comp.  wyrt-wala,  root, 
prop,  stump  of  a  root  (orig.  'rod'),  =  OFries. 
walu,  a  rod,  staff  (as  in  walu-bera,  walebera, 
staff-bearer,  pilgrim),  =  North  Pries,  waal, 
staff,  =  MLCjt.  wol  (in  wolbroder,  pilgrim)  = 
Icel.  voir  (val-),  a  round  stick,  staff,  =  Sw.  dial. 
val,  a  stick,  flail-handle,  =  Goth,  walus,  staff.] 
1.  A  rod.  MaUiviell.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  2.  A  ridge 
or  plank  along  the  edge  of  a  ship.    Compare 


Aboute  the  fourth  waking  of  the  night. 

Wyaif,  Mark  vi.  48. 

4.  A  vigil;  especially,  the  act  of  holding  a 
wake,  or  of  watching  the  dead. 

To  speken  of  bodily  peyne,  it  stant  in  preyeres,  in  wak- 
ynges,  in  f  astynges,  in  vertuouse  techinges  of  orisouns. 

Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

wakon-bird  (wa'kon-berd),  n.  A  fabulous  bird 
among  the  American  Indians,  or  some  actual 
bird  regarded  with  superstition  or  used  in  re- 
ligious ceremonial.  Various  unsuccessful  attempts 
have  been  made  to  identify  it.  The  quetzal  of  Central 
America  has  been  sometimes  so  called,  or  regarded  as  one 
ol  the  wakons.    Compare  sunbvrd  (e),  and  thunder-bird,  2. 

Walachian,  a.  and  n.    See  Wallachian. 

walawat,  interj.    Same  as  wellaway. 

Walcheren  fever.  A  severe  form  of  malarial 
fever:  so  callfed  from  Walcheren,  an  island  of 
the  Netherlands,  where  it  at  one  time  prevailed. 
During  the  Walcheren  expedition,  in  1809,  the  English 
lost  thousands  ol  troops  by  a  lever  caused  (as  was  be- 
lieved) by  the  badness  ol  the  water,  this  loss  leading  to  the 
entire  lailurc  ol  the  expedition. 


structure  of  IVatdheimia  australis,  lateral  view. 
a,  dorsal  surface ;  b.  ventral  surface ;  c,  anterior  wall  of  perivisceral 
cavity :  d,  brachial  appendages ;  rf',  right  lateral  portion  of  the  same ; 
e,  great  brachial  canal ;  /,  small  brachial  canal ;  g.  brachial  grooved 
riage ;  h,  sheath  of  transverse  portion  of  calcareous  loop :  i.j,  poste- 
rior and  anterior  occlusors  or  adductors;  ^,  divaricators ;  *',  accessory 
divaricators;  b" .  endsof  divaricators  attached  to  cardinal  process; 
/,  /',  ventral  and  dorsal  adjusters;  m,  peduncle;  »,  peduncular 
sheath ;  o,  peduncular  muscle ;  p,  esophagus ;  ?,  stomach ;  r,  right 
hepatic  mass ;  j,  cEecal  intestine ;  t,  t',  gastroparietal  band ;  u,  ven- 
tral mesentery :  u',  its  upper  part ;  v,  pseudo-heart ;  w,  genital  pavil- 
ion ;  y,  blood -sinus  in  mesenteric  membrane ;  z,  esophageal  ganglia. 

as  many  extinct  species,  and  forming  the  type 
of  the  family  Waldheimiidse.  Also  called  Magel- 
lania.  See  also  cut  under  ^eZfe'djum.  King,  1849. 

Waldheimiidae  (wold-hi-mi'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Waldheimia  +  -idse.']  A  family  of  arthropo- 
matous  brachiopods,  closely  related  to  Terebra- 
tuUdee,  and  by  most  naturalists  combined  with 
that  family,  but  characterized  by  the  elongated 
brachial  appendages. 

waldhorn  (wold'hdm),  «.  [G.,  <  wald,  forest, 
-I-  horn,  horn :  see  wold^  and  ]iorn.'\  The  old 
hunting-horn,  without  valves,  from  which  the 
modern  orchestral  or  French  horn  was  derived ; 
the  corno  di  caccia.     See  horn. 


Wyghtly  one  the  wale  thay  wye  up  thaire  ankers. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  740. 

3.  A  timber  bolted  to  a  row  of  piles  to  secure 
them  together  and  m  position ;  a  wale-piece. — 
4t.  Av?ale-knot.  SoUand. — 5.  A  ridge  in  cloth, 
formed  by  a  thread  or  a  group  of  threads ;  hence, 
a  stripe  or  strain  implying  quality. 
Thou  art  rougher  lar 
And  ol  a  coarser  wale,  fuller  of  pride. 

Beau,  and  FL,  Four  Plays  in  One. 

By  my  troth,  exceeding  good  cloth ;  a  good  wale 't  'as. 

Middleton,  Michaelmas  Term,  ii.  3. 

6.  A  streak  or  stripe  produced  on  the  skin  by 
the  stroke  of  a  rod  or  whip. 

The  wales  or  marks  of  stripes  and  lashes  were  all  red. 
Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  547. 

7.  A   tumor,   or   large    swelling.     Halliwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  —Wales  of  a  ship.    See  bendi,  3  (dy 

walei  (wal),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  waled,  ppr.  wal- 
ing. [Also  intprop.  «c7jate;  <wale^,n.2  1.  To 
mark  with  wales  or  stripes. 

A  wycked  wound  hath  me  walled. 
And  traveyld  me  from  topp  to  too. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  216. 

Thy  sacred  body  was  stripped  of  thy  garments,  and 

waled  with  bloody  stripes.  Bp,  Hall,  Christ  before  Pilate. 

3.  To  weave  or  make  the  web  of,  as  a  gabion, 
with  more  than  two  rods  at  a  time. 
wale^  (wal),  n.  [<  ME.  wale,  <  Icel.  val  = 
OHG.  wala,  MHG.  wal,  G.  waM,  choice ;  from 
the  root  of  wiHi.]  A  picking  or  choosing ;  the 
choice ;  the  pick  or  pink  of  anything ;  the  best. 
[Obsolete  or  Scotch.] 

You  got  your  wale  o*  se'en  sisters, 
And  I  got  mine  o'  five. 

LordBamdby  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  310). 

To  wale,  at  choice ;  in  abundance. 

Wilde  bestes  to  wale  was  there  enow. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  332. 

wale^  (wal),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  waled,  ppr.  wal- 
ing. [Sc .  also  wail;  <  ME.  walen,  welen  =  OHG. 
wellen,  MHG.  weln,  wellen,  G.  wdhlen  =  Icel. 
ve^a  =  Sw.  vdlja  =  Dan.  vselge  =  Goth,  waljan, 
choose ;  from  the  nonn :  see  wale^,  «.]  To 
seek ;  choose ;  select ;  court ;  woo.  [Obsolete 
or  Scotch.] 
"Where  schulde  I  wale  the?"  quoth  Oauau ;  "  where  is  thy 

place  ? 
I  wot  neuer  where  thou  wonyes." 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  398. 

A  noble  man  for  the  nonest  [is]  namet  Pelleus. 

That  worthy  hade  a  wyf e  walit,  hym-seluon. 

The  truthe  for  to  telle,  Tetyda  she  heght. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 105. 

Of  choys  men  syne,  waJit  by  cut  (lot),  thai  tuke 
A  gret  numbyr,  and  hyd  in  bylgis  dem. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ei.  Morris),  Gloss.,  p.  208. 
[(G.  Douglas,  i.  72.) 

He  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  care. 

Bums,  Cottar's  Saturday  Night. 

wale*^  (wal),  a.  [<  ME.  wale;  from  the  same 
source  as  wale^,  re.]  Choice ;  good ;  excellent. 
HalUwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Myche  woo  hade  the  wegji  for  the  wale  knight. 

Destruction  ofTroy(^.  B.  T.  8.),  1. 1288. 

wale^t,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  weal. 

wale-knott  (wal'not),  n.    Same  as  wall-knot. 

wale-piece  (wal'pes),  n.  [<  wale^  +  piece.']  A 
horizontal  timber  of  a  quay  or  jetty,  bolted  to 
the  vertical  timbers  or  secured  by  anchor-rods 
to  the  masonry  to  receive  the  impact  of  vessels 
coming  or  lying  alongside.    M.  H.  Knight. 


Waler 

Waler  (wa'ler),  OT.    [<  Wales  (see  def .)  +  -erl.] 
A  horse  imported  from  Australia,  particularly 
from  New  South  Wales.     [Anglo-Indian.] 
For  sale,  a  brown  Waler  gelding. 

Madrm  Mail,  June  25, 1873.    (Tule  and  BurmU.) 

My  WaUr  was  cautiously  feeling  his  way  over  the  loose 

shale.  Rudyard  Kiting,  Phantom  Kickshaw. 

■wale-wightt,  a-  [Also  waH-wigM,  wa^ -wight; 
also  loaled  wigM;  <  wale^,  a.,  +  wight^,  a.] 
Choice  and  active ;  chosen  and  brave. 

If  flf  teen  hundred  waled  leight  men 
You'll  grant  to  ride  with  me^ 

Auld  Maitland  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  220). 

Walhalla,  n.    See  Valhalla. 

walie^,  a.  and  n.    See  waly^. 

walie^,  n.    Same  as  valir. 

waling  (wa'ling),  n.  [<  wale^  +  4ng^.']  The 
weaving  of  the  web  of  a  gabion  with  more  than 
two  rods  at  a  time. 

walise  (wa-lez'),  n.    A  Scotch  form  of  valise. 

walk  (wS,k),  V.  [Under  this  form  are  merged 
two  verbs,  one  strong,  the  other  weak:  (a)  < 
ME.  walken  (pret.  welk,  pi.  iveolken,  welken,  pp. 
walke,  iwalken),  <  AS.  wealcan  (pret.  weol-c,  pp. 
wealeen),  move,  roll,  turn,  revolve,  =  MD. 
walcken,  cause  to  move,  press,  squeeze,  strain, 
D.  walken,  felt  (hats),  =  OHG.  walchan,  full 
(cloth),  roll  oneself,  wallow,  MHG.  walken  (>  It. 
gualcare,  prepare  by  stamping)  =  &.  walken, 
fuU  (cloth),  felt  (hats).  (6)  <  ME.  walkien  (pret. 
walkede,  walkide,  pp.  walked)  =  Icel.  vdlka, 
volka,  roll,  stamp,  roll  oneself,  wallow,  =  Sw. 
valka,  roll,  full  (cloth),  =  Dan.  valke,  full 
(cloth);  prob.  akin  to  L.  valgus,  bent,  vergere, 
bend,  turn,  incline :  see  verge^.'i  I.  intrans. 
It.  To  be  in  action  or  motion ;  act;  move;  go; 
be  current. 

ge  ar  Icnygt  comlokest  kyd  of  your  elde, 

Your  worde  &  your  worchip  walkez  ay  quere  [everywhere]. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  EnigM  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1620. 
And  ever  as  she  went  her  toung  did  waike 
In  fowle  reproch.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  iv.  6. 

2.  To  be  stirring;  be  abroad;  move  about. 

Jesus  walked  in  Galilee ;  for  he  would  not  walk  in  Jew- 
ry, because  the  Jews  sought  to  kill  him.  John  vii.  1. 

She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies. 

Byron,  She  Walks  in  Beauty. 

3.  To  go  restlessly  about;  move  about,  as  an 
unquiet  spirit  or  specter,  or  as  one  in  a  state 
of  somnambulism. 

When  I  am  dead. 
For  certain  I  shall  walk  to  visit  him, 
If  he  break  promise  with  me. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  King  and  No  King,  ii.  1. 

4.  To  move  off;  depart.     [CoUoq.] 

When  he  comes  foorth,  he  will  make  theyr  cowes  and 
garrans  to  walke.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

Erowborough  has  sat  tor  the  place  now  for  three  Par- 
liaments. ...  I  am  told  that  he  must  walk  if  any  body 
would  go  down  who  could  talk  to  the  colliers  every  night 
for  a  week  or  so.  Trollope,  Phineas  Redux^  i. 

5.  To  live  and  act  or  behave  in  any  particular 
manner ;  conduct  one's  self ;  pursue  a  particu- 
lar coui'se  of  life. 

Fadres  and  Modres  that  walken  in  won 
Schul  loue  heore  children. 

Holy  Rood  (B.  E.  T.  3.),  p.  143. 
Walk  humbly  with  thy  God.  Micah  vi.  8. 

6.  To  move  with  the  gait  called  a  walk.  See 
ioalk,  n.,  5. 

O,  let  me  see  thee  walk;  thou  dost  not  halt. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1.  268. 

He  walks,  he  leaps,  he  runs  — is  wing'd  with  joy. 

Cowper,  Task,  i.  443. 

7.  To  go  or  travel  on  foot :  often  followed  by  an 
accusative  of  distance :  as,  to  walk  five  miles. 

In  his  slope  hym  thoghte 
That  in  a  forest  faste  he  welk  to  wepe. 

Chamer,  Iroilus,  v.  1235. 

But,  look,  the  morn,  in  russet  mantle  clad, 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastward  hill. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  1.  167. 
I  was  constrained  to  walke  a  f oote  for  the  space  of  seven 
-  miles.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  92. 

I'll  walk  aside. 
And  come  again  anon. 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  iv.  3. 

8.  To  move,  after  a  manner  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  walking,  as  an  effect  of  repeated  os- 
cillations and  twistings  produced  by  expan- 
sion and  contraction  or  by  the  action  of  winds. 
Chimneys  have  been  known  to  move  in  this 

manner The  ghost  walks.    See  ghosL—'So  walk 

against  time.  See  time^.— To  walk  awry.  See  awry. 
—To  walk  Into,  to  attack,  (o)  To  assault ;  give  a  beat- 
ing or  drubbing  to.  (6)  To  fall  foul  of  verbally;  give  a 
scolding  to.    (c)  To  eat  heartily  of.    [Vulgar  in  all  senses.] 
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There  is  little  Jacob,  walking,  as  the  popular  phrase  is, 
into  a  home-made  plum-cake,  at  a  most  surprising  pace. 
JHekem,  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  UvilL 

To  walk  over  the  couise,  in  sporting,  to  go  over  a 
course  at  a  walking  or  slow  pace;  said  of  a  horse,  runner, 
etc.,  coming  alone  to  the  scratch,  and  having  to  go  over 
the  course  to  win ;  hence,  fl^atively,  to  gain  an  easy 
victory;  attain  one's  object  without  opposition.  Also  to 
walkover.  Compare  walk-over. — TowaJk Spanish.  See 
Spanish.— To  walk  taU.  See  «ii222.— Walk  about,  a  mili- 
tary phrase  used  by  British  officers  to  s^tlnels,  to  waive 
the  ceremony  of  being  saluted. 

II.  trans.  If.  To  full,  as  cloth. 

Payment  vj  d.,  for  the  walkin  of  ilke  ein  [ell]  of  the  said 
xizeln&ahalf. 

Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1488,  p.  95.    (Jamieton.) 

2.  To  proceed  or  move  through,  over,  or  upon 
by  walking,  or  as  if  by  walking;  traverse  at  a 
walk. 

If  that  same  demon  that  hath  gull'd  thee  thus 
Should  with  his  lion  gait  vjalk  the  whole  world. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  2.  122. 
Yes— she  is  ours— a  home-returning  bark ;  .  .  . 
She  walks  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life. 

Byron,  Corsair,  i.  3. 

3.  To  cause  to  walk;  lead,  drive,  or  ride  at  a 
walk. 

I  will  rather  trust  ...  a  thief  to  walk  my  ambling 
gelding.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  2.  319. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  you 
For  dancing  me  off  my  legs,  and  then  for  walking  me. 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  iii.  1. 

4.  To  escort  in  a  walk ;  take  to  walk. 

I  feel  the  dew  in  my  great  toe ;  but  I  would  put  on  a  cut 
shoe,  that  I  might  be  able  to  walk  you  about;  I  may  be  laid 
up  to-morrow. 

Colman  and  Garrick,  Clandestine  Marriage,  ii. 
Old  Fendennis  .  .  .  walked  the  new  arrivals  about  the 
park  and  gardens,  and  showed  them  the  carte  du  pays. 
Thackeray,  Pendennis,  Ivi. 

5.  To  move,  as  a  box  or  trunk,  in  a  manner 
having  some  analogy  to  walking,  partly  by  a 
rocking  motion,  and  partly  by  turning  the  ob- 
ject on  its  resting-point  in  such  manner  that  at 
each  rooking  movement  an  alternate  point  of 
support  is  employed,  the  last  one  used  being 
always  in  advance  of  the  previous  one  in  the 
direction  toward  which  the  object  is  to  be 
moved. —  6.  To  send  to  or  keep  in  a  walk.  See 
walk,  n,,  8  (J). 

It  is  customary  to  send  puppies  out  at  three  or  four 
months  of  age  to  be  kept  by  cottagers,  butchers,  small 
farmers,  etc.,  at  a  weekly  sum  for  each,  which  is  called 
walking  them.  Dogs  of  Great  Brit,  and  America,  p.  197. 
To  walk  one's  chalks.  See  chalk.— To  walk  the 
chalk,  to  walk  the  chalk-mark,  to  keep  straight 
in  morals  or  manners :  a  figurative  phrase,  from  the  dif- 
ficulty a  drunken  man  has  in  walking  upon  a  straiglit  line 
chalked  upon  the  floor  by  his  comrades  to  test  his  degree 
of  sobriety.  Compare  I.,  5.- To  walk  the  hospitals, 
to  attend  the  medical  and  surgical  practice  of  a  general 
hospital,  as  a  student,  under  one  or  more  of  the  regular 
staff  of  physicians  or  surgeons  attached  to  such  a  hospital. 
—Walking  the  plank.  See  plank. 
walk  (wa,k),  n.  [<  ME.  icalc,  walk,  <  AS.  ge- 
wealc,  a  rolling,  moving,  =  MHG.  wale  =  Icel. 
valk,  a  tossing;  from  the  verb.]  1.  Manner  of 
action ;  course,  as  of  life ;  way  of  living :  as,  a 
person's  walk  and  conversation. 

This  is  the  melancholy  walk  he  lives  in. 
And  chooses  ever  to  increase  his  sadness. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  iv.  3. 
Oh  for  a  closer  walk  with  God ! 

Cowper,  Olney  Hymns,  i. 

2.  Range  or  sphere  of  action ;  a  department, 
as  of  art,  science,  or  literature. 

There  are  strong  minds  in  every  walk  of  life,  that  will 
rise  superior  to  the  disadvantages  of  situation. 

A.  Hamilton,  The  Federalist,  XXXVI. 
She  [Mrs.  Gibber]  made  some  attempts  latterly  in  com- 
edy, which  were  not,  however,  in  any  degree  equal  to  her 
excellence  in  the  opposite  walk. 

Life  (if  Q«i»  (reprint  1887),  p.  40. 

3.  The  act  of  walking  for  air  or  exercise ;  a 
stroll:  as,  a  morning  walk. 

Make  an  early  and  lone  walk  in  goodness. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  35. 
Nor  walk  by  moon, 
Or  glittering  starlight,  without  thee  is  sweet. 

UrUton,  P.  L.,  iv.  666. 
To  vent  thy  bosom's  swelling  rise 
In  pensive  walk. 

Bums,  The  Vision,  iL 

4.  Manner  of  walking;  gait;  step;  carriage. 

Catherine  .  .  .  watched  Miss  Thorpe's  progress  down 
the  street  from  the  drawing-room  window;  admired  the 
graceful  spirit  of  her  walk,  the  fashionable  air  of  her  fig- 
ure and  dress.  Jane  Austen,  Korthanger  Abbey,  iv. 

5.  The  slowest  gait  of  land-animals,  in  the  walk 
of  bipeds  there  is  always  one  foot  on  the  ground;  in  that 
of  quadrupeds  there  are  always  two,  and  a  part  of  the 
time  three,  feet  on  the  ground.  When  very  slow,  or  with 
heavy  draft-animals  when  hauling,  all  four  feet  toueh  the 
ground  at  once  for  brief  intervals.  In  the  w^lk  of  ordinary 
quadrupeds  the  limbs  move  in  diagonal  pairs,  the  move- 
ment of  the  pair  not  being  so  nearly  simultaneous  as  in 
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Consecutive  Positions  of  a  Horse  in  Walking. 
(After  instantaneous  photographs  by  Eadweard  Muybridge.) 

the  trot,  and  varying  much  in  this  respect  with  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  speed  and  with  the  individual  habits  of  the 
animal.    Compare  cut  under  run. 

Why  dost  thou  not  go  to  church  in  a  galliard  and  come 
home  in  a  coranto  7    My  very  walk  should  be  a  jig. 

Shak.,  1.  N.,  i.  3.  138. 
He  stands  erect ;  his  slouch  becomes  a  walk; 
He  steps  right  onward,  martial  in  his  air. 

Cowper,  Task,  iv.  639. 

6.  A  piece  of  ground  fit  to  walk  in;  a  place  in 
which  one  is  accustomed  to  walk;  a  haunt. 

His  walk 
The  fiery  serpent  fled  and  noxious  worm. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  L  311. 
We  intend  to  lay  ambushment  in  the  Indian's  walks,  to 
cut  oil  their  men. 
N.  Thomas  (Appendix  to  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  430). 

7.  A  place  laid  out  or  set  apart  for  walking ; 
an  avenue;  a  promenade. 

I  saw  a  very  goodly  walke  in  Mantua  roofed  over  and 
supported  with  thirty  nine  faire  pillars. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 148. 
Specifically  —  (a)  An  avenue  set  with  trees  or  laid  out  in 
a  grove  or  wood. 

Get  ye  all  three  into  the  box-tree;  Malvolio's  coming 
down  this  walk.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  Ii.  6. 19. 

Up  that  long  walk  of  limes  I  past 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Ixxxvii. 
(St)  pl.  Grounds ;  a  park. 

He  hath  left  you  all  his  walks. 
His  private  arbours  and  new-planted  orchards, 
On  this  side  Tiber.  Shak.,  J.  C,  iii.  2.  262. 

(c)  A  path  in  or  as  in  a  garden  or  street ;  a  sidewalk :  as,  a 
flagged  wcAk;  a  plank  walk. 

He  strayed  down  a  walk  edged  with  box ;  with  apple- 
trees,  pear-trees,  and  cherry-trees  on  one  side,  and  a  bor- 
der on  the  other,  full  of  all  sorts  of  old-fashioned  flowers. 
Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xx, 
(ij)  In  public  parks  and  the  like,  a  place  or  way  for  retire- 
ment :  as,  gentlemen's  walk. 

8.  A  piece  of  ground  on  which  domestic  ani- 
mals feed  or  have  exercise. 

He  eats  the  eggs  for  breakfast  and  the  chickens  for  din- 
ner, goes  in  for  fancy  breeds,  and  runs  up  an  ornamental 
W(ak  for  them.  A.  Jessopp,  Arcady,  i. 

Specifically —(a)  A  tract  of  some  extent  where  sheep  feed ; 
a  pasture  for  sheep ;  a  sheep-walk.    See  sheeprwn. 

He  had  walk  for  a  hundred  sheep. 

Latimer,  Ist  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1649. 
(6)  A  place  where  puppies  are  kept  and  trained  for  sport- 
mg  purposes. 

Preference  should  he  given  to  the  home  rearing  if  prop- 
erly carried  out,  because  it  has  all  the  advantages  of  the 
walk  without  those  disadvantages  attending  upon  it. 

Dogs  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  p.  197. 
(c)  A  pen  in  which  a  gamecock  is  kept  with  a  certain 
amount  of  liberty,  but  separated  from  other  cocks,  to  get 
him  in  condition  and  disposition  for  fighting. 

9.  A  district  habitually  served  by  a  hawker  or 
itinerant  vender  of  any  commodity. 

One  man  told  me  .  .  .  that  he  had  thoughts  at  one  time 
of  trying  to  establish  himself  in  a  cats'-meat  walk,  and 
made  mquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  calling. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  IL  10. 
10-  Ii  the  London  Royal  Exchange,  any  part 
of  the  ambulatory  that  is  specially  frequented 
by  merchants  or  traders  to  some  particular 
country.  Simmonds.—lX\.  A  district  in  a  royal 
forest  or  park  marked  out  for  hunting  purposes. 

I  will  keep  .  .  .  my  shoulders  for  the  fellow  of  this  trait 
\i.  «.,  Heme,  the  hunter,  in  Windsor  Park). 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  5.  29. 

"They  like  better  to  hunt  by  stealth  in  another  man's 
"""*■  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  571. 

12.  Aropewalk.— 13t.  In  falconry,  a  flock  or 
^sp  of  snipe.-  cock  of  the  walk.  SeecocH.-Heel- 
and-toe  walk,  a  walk  in  which  the  heel  of  one  foot  is 
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placed  upon  the  ground  before  the  toe  of  the  other  loot 
leaves  it. 

walkable  (wa'ka-bl),  a.     [<  walk  +  -able.'\    Fit 
for  walking;    capable   of   being   walked  on. 
[Bare.] 
Your  now  walkable  roads. 

Stvift,  Letter  to  Sheridan,  May  IB,  1736. 

walk-around  (wak'a-round"),  ».  A  oomio 
danee  in  which  the  performer  describes  a  large 
circle. 

walker  (wa'k6r),  n.  [<  me.  walker,  <  AS. 
*wealcere  (=  OHG.  walkari,  MHG.  walker,  wel- 
ker  =  Sw.  valkare  =  Dan.  valker),  a  fuller,  < 
wealcan,  roll,  full :  see  walk.  Hence  the  sur- 
name Walker,  which  has  the  same  meaning  as 
Fuller. 2     It.  Owe  who  fulls  cloth;  a  fuller. 

And  his  clothis  ben  maad  schynynge  and  white  ful 
moche  as  snow,  and  which  maner  clothis  a  f  ullere,  or  walk- 
ere  of  cloth,  may  not  make  white  on  ertbe. 

Vyclif,  Mark  ix.  2. 

2.  One  who  deports  himself  in  a  defined  man- 
ner. 

There  is  another  sort  of  disorderly  walkert  who  still 
keep  amongst  us. 

Bp.  Compton,  Episcopalia,  p.  66.    (Latham.) 

3.  One  who  walks;  a  pedestrian:  as,  a  fast 
walker. 

Where  the  low  Penthouse  bows  the  Walker's  head, 
And  the  rough  Pavement  wounds  the  yielding  Tread. 
Quoted  in  AsMon's  Social  life  in  Eeign  of  Queen  Anne, 

[II.  158. 

4.  In  Eng.  forest  law,  an  officer  appointed  to 
walk  over  a  certain  space  for  inspection;  a 
forester. —  Sf.  A  prowler;  one  who  goes  about 
to  do  evil. 

Wepyng,  y  wanie  gow  of  walkers  aboute ; 

It  beth  enemyes  of  the  cros  that  crist  opon  tholede. 

Piers  Plmmum's  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  90. 
Walkers  by  nyght,  with  gret  murderers, 
Overthwarte  with  gyle,  and  joly  carders. 

Quoted  in  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  429. 

6.  One  who  trains  or  walks  young  hounds.  See 
walk,  V.  t.,  6,  and  n.,  8  (6). 

The  toast,  "  Success  to  fox-hunting,  and  thepuppy  walk- 
ers of  England."         Field,  Aug.  27, 1887.    (muyyc.  Diet.) 

7.  In  ornith. :  (a)  A  bird  of  terrestrial  but  not 
aquatic  habits ;  especially,  one  of  the  Gallinse  : 
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The  walking  gentleman,  who  wears  a  blue  surtout,  clean 
collar,  and  white  trousers  for  half  an  hour,  and  then 
shrinks  into  his  worn-out  scanty  clothes. 

Dickens,  Sketches,  Scenes,  xi. 
Walking  lady,  an  actress  who  fills  parts  analogous  to 
those  taken  by  the  walking  gentleman.— Walking  Bta- 
tloser.  See  stationer. — Walking  toad.  -  Same  as  nat- 
terjack. 

walking-beam (wa'king-bem), «.  Inmach.  See 
beam,  2  (j). 

walking-cane  (w^'king-kan),  n.    Originally,  a 
walking-stick  made  of  some  variety  of  cane ; 
hence,  in  common  use,  a  walking-stick  of  any 
sort.     See  cane^. 
walking-dress  (wft'king-dres),  ».    A  dress  for 
the  street ;  especially,  at  the  present  time,  such 
a  dress  for  women,  as  distinguished  from  a 
dinner-dress,  an  evening-dress,  etc. 
walking-fan  (w^'king-fan),  n.    A  fan  of  great 
size,  with  a  handle  about  18  inches  long,  car- 
ried out  of  doors  to  screen  the  face  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun.    Compare  the  quotation. 
Nurse.  My  fan,  Peter. 

Meircutio.  Good  Peter,  to  hide  her  face;  for  her  fan  'a 
the  fairer  face — 

Nurse.  Peter,  take  my  fan,  and  go  before,  and  apace. 
SMk.,  R.  and  J.,  ii.  i.  112,  232. 

walking-fern  (wa'king-f6m),  n.  A  small  tufted 
evergreenfem,  CamptosorusrMzophyllws,  native 
of  eastern  North  America,  having  the  fronds 
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walking-ticket  (wa'king-tik'^et),  n.  An  order 
to  leave;  dismissal.     [CoUoq.] 

walking-twig  (wa'king-twig),  n.  Same  as 
walking-stiek,  2.  See  stick-bug,  1,  and  walking- 
straw. 

walking-tyrant  (wa'king-ti"rant), «.  A  South 
American  tyrant-flycatcher,  Machetornis  rixosa 
(formerly  Chrysolophus  ambulans,  whence  the 
book-name),  it  is  a  strong  form,  with  long  bill  and 
stout  legs,  apparently  belonging  to  the  tjeniopteriue  sec- 


Walking'fern  {Camptasorus  rhizaphyllus), 
a,  frond. 

heart-shaped  or  hastate  at  the  base,  and  taper- 
ing above  into  a  slender  prolongation,  which 
frequently  takes  root  at  the  apex  (whence  the 
name).    Also  walking-leaf. 


correlated  with  jpercfeer,  wader,  and  swimmer.  ''jal^Pf-fisll  (wa  kmg-fish), ».  1.  A  fish  of  the 
(&)  A  bird  which  belongs  to  the  perching  group,    i^T^T-V  OpMoeephahdaB.—Z.  A  fish  of  the  genus 
but  which,  when  on  the  ground,  advances  by    ^ntennarius.— -3.  Same  a,a  silverfish,  6. 
moving  one  foot  after  the  other,  instead  of  ''^?'J^Pf-foo*  ^7.^  kmg-fut),  n.    A  foot  or  leg 

- "  -  -        -■        fitted  for  walking;    an   ambulatory  leg:    in 

Crustacea,  correlated  with  jaw-foot  and  swim- 
ming foot.    See  cuts  under  Astacus  and  endopo- 


both  together ;  a  gradient  or  gressorial  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  saltatorial  bird. —  8.  pi.  In 
entom.,  the  ambulatory  orthopterous  insects  of 
the  family  PKasmidse;  thephasmids  or  walking- 
sticks.  See  Crressoria. —  9t.  That  with  which  one 
walks ;  a  foot ;  a  leg. 

And  with  them  halted  down 
(Proud  of  his  strength)  lame  Mulciber,  his  walkers  quite 

misgrown. 
But  made  him  tread  exceeding  sure. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  xx.  36. 
Double  walker,  a  fanciful  name  for  an  amphisbsenian. — 
Walker!  or  Hookey  Walker!  a  slang  ejaculation  of  in- 


walking-leaf  (wft'king-lef),  n.  l.  Same  as 
walking-fern. —  3.  An  orthopterous  insect  of 
the  family  Phasmidss,  belonging  to  Phyllium  or 
some  closely  allied  genus .  The  body  is  flat,  the  an- 
tennse  are  short,  the  legs  have  broad  leaf -like  expansions; 
the  female  wing-covers  are  large,  and  veined  like  leaves, 
which  they  closely  resemble.  The  females  are  usually 
wingless,  while  the  males  generally  possess  large  wings, 
but  lack  wing-covers  or  tegmina.  Also  called  leaf-insect. 
J  ,Ji      li      J     J-  i  „  -    -i  ...  .-  See  cut  under  PAj/MJMm,  and  compare  M>a!Mjjff-«J«;ifc,  2. 

oreduhty  uttered  when  a  person  tells  a  story  which  one  walkinff-natipra  fw4'kinff-i)a"'nerz1  n  n!  A 
believes  to  be  false  or  "gammon."  Various  problematical  waiKing-papw-S  (.wd  King  pa  perz;,  n.  pi.  A 
explanations  have  been  offered.    [Slang,  Eng.]  aisnussal.     L<-^olloq.J 

"Goaiidbuyit[aprizetnrkey]."   "ir<rfft-.r/" exclaimed  Walkinf-Staff  (wa'king-staf),  n.     A  staff  used 
the  boy.    "No,  no,*  said  Scrooge ;  "I  am  in  earnest."         w^  assistance  m  walkmg,  especially  such  a 

Dickens,  Christmas  Carol,  v.     staff  longer  than  the  ordinary  walk- 
Walkers'  clay,  fullers'  earth.— Walkers'  earth,  fuUers'    ing-stiok  or  -cane, 
earth.    The  use  of  the  word  walker  toT  fuller  has  now  Walking-StlCk  (wa  kmg-stik),  m.  1. 


become  obsolete  in  England,  but  a  certain  unctuous  va- 
riety of  fullers'  earth  found  in  the  lower  ludlow  beds,  in 
Wales,  appears  to  be  sometimes  provincially  designated 
both  as  walker^  earth  and  as  dye-earth. 

Walker  cell.    See  cell,  8. 

Walker  tariff.    See  tariff. 

walking  (w&'king),  n.  [<  ME.  walkynge;  ver- 
bal n.  of  walk,  v7\  If.  The  act  or  process  of 
fulling  cloth. —  2t.  A  mode  or  manner  of  be- 
having or  living. 

He  confessed  his  faulte,  and  promised  better  walking. 
Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  292. 

3.  The  act  of  one  who  or  that  which  walks. 

I  will  find  a  remedy  for  this  walking  [i.  «.,  in  sleep],  if 
all  the  doctors  in  town  can  sell  it. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  ili.  2. 

walking  (w&'king),  J?,  a.  Proceeding  at  a  walk; 
proceeding  on  foot;  not  standing  still. 
Alas,  I  am  nothing  but  a  multitude 
Of  walking  griefs. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  iii.  1. 

Walking  crane.    See  crane2,  l.— Walking  delegate. 


A  stick  prepared  for  use  as  an  as- 
sistance in  walking,  differing  from 
the  staff  (compare  pilgrim's  staff, 
wadev pilgrim,  and  bourdon^)  in  be- 
ing generally  shorter  and  lighter. 
Walking-sticks  were  especially  in  fashion 
as  part  of  the  costume  of  a  man  of  ele- 
gance toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
and  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  length 
of  3  feet  or  somewhat  less  has  generally 
been  maintained,  but  temporary  fashion 
has  favored  much  longer  ones,  and  at  times 
has  required  them  to  be  carried  by  women. 
They  are  sometimes  carried  so  light  and 
limber  as  to  be  rather  for  amusement  and 
occupation  of  the  hands  than  for  support. 
Compare  cartel,  4. 

2.  Any  one  of  the  slender-bodied 
species  of  the  gressorial  orthopte- 
rous family  P7i«s»««cia;  a  stick-bug; 
a  specter.  The  common  walking-stick 
of  the  eastern  United  States  is  Diapherome- 
ra  femorata.  See  also  cut  under  Phasma, 
and  compare  walking-leaf,  2.— Walking- 
stick  palm.    See  palm?. 


a  member  of  a  trade-union  or  body  of  organized  laborers  TO'altiTur.at.roTir  ('w^'kino-.'stra^    n      w.ii,-„,.- ■ 
who  visits  other  organizations  and  employers  in  the  in-  WaiKing-StraW  ^wa  King  sira;,  n.    Walk,^^,ck 
terests  of  his  order,  voices  demands  of  orginized  laborers    A  kind  of  walking-stick,  the  large  '•'^J,^^':' 
in  strikes,  etc.— Walking  funeral,  a  funeral  procession    Diura  or  Cypliocrana  titan,  6  or  8 
in  which  the  corpse  is  carried  by  men  on  foot  and  the    inches  long,  a  native  of  New  South  Wales, 
mourners  follow  also  on  foot.    [CoUoq.]— Walking  gen-  7^-  .„j    fwA'TnTiff-snTrI>     11       Sama   -is 

tleman,  an  actor  who  plays  youthfiU  well-dressed  parts  WalKing-SWOm  t wa  Jnng-sora),  n.     Same  as 
of  small  importance.  etty  sioord  (vrhieh  see,  under  city). 


Walking-tyrant  {Machetornis  rixosa). 

tion  of  the  family.  It  is  of  a  brownish-olive  color,  be- 
neath bright-yellow,  the  wings  and  tail  brown,  the  latter 
with  yellowish  tip,  and  a  crown  with  a  median  scarlet 
crest.  It  is  7^  inches  long,  and  inhabits  the  plains  of 
Brazil,  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  the  Argentine  Ee- 
public,  and  Venezuela. 

walking-wheel  (w^'king-hwel),  n.  l.  A  cyl- 
inder which  is  made  to  revolve  about  an  axle  by 
the  weight  of  men  or  animals  climbing  by  steps 
either  its  external  or  its  internal  periphery,  be- 
ing employed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  water, 
grinding  com,  and  various  other  operations  for 
which  a  moving  power  is  required.  See  tread- 
wheel. — 3.  A  pedometer.    E.  S.  Knight. 

walk-millt  (wSk'mil),  n.  [<  ME.  waVc-myVne;  < 
walk  +  milU.'\    A  fulling-mill. 

Hys  luddokkys  [loins]  thay  lowke  like  walk-mylne 
clogges.  Toymeley  JHysteries,  p.  313. 

The  Clothiers  in  Flanders,  by  the  flatnesse  of  their  riuers, 
cannot  make  Walkmilles  for  their  clothes  [cloths]. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  163. 
walk-out   (w4k'out),   «.     A  laborer's  strike. 

[CoUoq.,  U.  S.] 
walk-over  (w&k'6"v6r),  n.  In  sporting,  a  race 
in  which  but  one  contestant  appears,  who,  being 
obliged  to  go  over  the  course,  may  walk  instead 
of  running;  also,  the  winning  of  such  a  race; 
hence,  figuratively,  an  easy  victory;  success 
gained  without  serious  opposition.    [CoUoq.] 

"That's  the  bay  stallion  there,"  said  one  man  tome,  as 
he  pointed  to  a  racer,  "  and  he 's  never  been  beaten.  It 's 
hia  walk-over. "  The  Century,  XXXVIII.  403. 

walkyr  (wol'kir),  «.    Same  as  valkyr. 

walksrrian  (wol-kir'i-an),  a.  [<  walkyrie  +  -an.  ] 
Same  as  valkyrian, 

walkyrie  (wol-kir'i),  ».  [ME.,  <  AS.  wselcyrie 
=  leel.  vaikyrja :  see  valkyr. 2  1.  Same  as  vaZ- 
kyr. —  3t.  A  wise  woman;  a  fate-reader. 

^  As  the  sage  sathrapas  that  sorsory  couthe ; 
Wychez  &  waXhyries  wonnen  to  that  sale  [hall]. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  1577. 

walU  (wai),  n.  [<  ME.  wal,  walle,  <  AS.  weal, 
weall,  a  rampart  of  earth,  a  wall  of  stone,  = 
OS.  wal  =  OFries.  wal  =  D.  wal  =  MHGr.  wal, 
Gr.wall  =  Sw.  vail  =  Dan.  void,  wall,  =  W.  gwal, 
rampart,  <  L.  vallv/m,  an  earthen  wall  or  ram- 
part set  with  palisades,  a  row  or  line  of  stakes, 
a  wall,  rampart,  fortification,  <  vallus,  stake, 
pale, palisade,  circumvallation.  Prom  the  same 
L.  source  are  ult.  E.  vallate,  vallation,  circum- 
vallation, etc.  The  native  AS.  word  for  'wall' 
is  wah :  see  waw^.  The  L.  word  for  a  defen- 
sive stone  wall  is  muriis:  see  mure^.']  1.  A 
work  or  structure  of  stone,  brick,  or  other  ma- 
terials, serving  to  inclose  a  space,  foi-m  a  divi- 
sion, support  superincumbent  weight,  or  afford 
a  defense,  shelter,  or  security.  Specifically— (a) 
One  of  the  upright  inclosing  sides  of  a  building  or  a  room. 
And  the  Helynge  of  here  Houses,  and  the  Wowes  and  the 
Dores  ben  alle  of  Wode.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  247. 

If  the  walls  of  their  [Assyrian  palaces']  apartments  had 
not  been  wainscoted  with  alabaster  slabs,  we  should  never 
have  been  able  to  trace  their  form  with  anything  like 
certainty.  J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  161. 

'  (b)  A  solid  and  peimaneut  inclosing  fence  of  masoni'y,  as 
around  a  field,  a  garilen,  a  park,  or  a  town. 

3.  A  rampart;  a  fortified  enceinte  or  bamer: 
often  in  the  plural.  See  cuts  under  chemiii-de- 
ronde,  fortification,  and  retaining  wall. 

Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once  more ; 
Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  Ei]g:Iish  dead. 

Shalt.,  Hen.  V.,  iiL  1.  a. 


wall 

8.  Something  which  resembles  or  suggests  a 
"wall:  as,  a  wall  of  armed  men;  a  wall  of  fire. 

Within  this  wall  of  Sesh 
There  is  a  soul  counts  thee  her  creditor. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iiL  3.  20. 
Compass'd  round  by  the  blind  wall  of  night. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

4.  A  defense ;  means  of  security  or  protection. 
They  were  a  wall  unto  us  both  by  night  and  day,  all  the 

while  we  were  with  them  keeping  the  sheep. 

1  Sam.  XXV.  16. 

5.  In  mining,  one  of  the  surfaces  of  rock  be- 
tween which  the  vein  or  lode  is  inclosed;  the 
countiy,  or  country  roek,  adjacent  to  the  vein. 
See  vein,  if  the  vein  is,  as  is  usually  the  case,  inclined 
at  an  angle,  the  wall  which  is  over  the  miner's  head,  or 
overhangs  him,  is  called  the  han^ng  waU;  that  which  is 
under  him,  the  foot-wail.  In  coal-mining  the  rook  adja- 
cent to  the  bed  of  coal  which  is  being  worked  is  called  the 
roqf  or  the  floor,  according  as  it  is  above  or  beneath,  and 
this  is  the  case  whether  the  strata  be  horizontal  or  in- 
clined at  an  angle.  The  walls  of  a  vein  are  called  in  some 
parts  of  England  the  cheeks. 

6.  In  her.,  a  bearing  having  some  resemblance 
to  a  wall,  usually  embattled,  it  generally  covers 
a  large  part  of  the  escutcheon,  and  the  line  of  division 
between  it  and  the  field  may  be  bendwise,  or  bendwise 
sinister.  It  is,  therefore,  a  division  of  the  field  by  an  em- 
battled or  crenelle  line,  the  lower  part  being  masoned, 
and  having  usually  an  arched  doorway  represented  in  it. 

7.  In  a»a*.  and«o67.,  aparies;  an  extended  in- 
vesting or  containing  structure  or  part  of  the 
body:  as,  a  cell-u;aM;  the  walls  of  fiie  chest  or 
abdomen:  generally  in  the  plural. — 8.  In  cor- 
als, the  proper  outer  investment  of  the  vis- 
ceral chamber,  whether  of  a  single  corallum  or 
of  a  single  corallite  of  a  compound  corallum. 
Hard  structures  upon  the  inside  of  the  wall  are  the  endo- 
theca;  upon  the  outside,  the  exotheca.  The  condition  of 
the  wall  varies  greatly:  it  is  pervious,  as  in  the  Perforata, 
or  impervious,  as  in  the  Ajmrosa;  smooth,  or  variously 
costate,  striate,  etc. ;  and  it  may  be  indistingnishably 
united  with  the  coenenchyme,  or  replaced  more  or  less 
completely  by  the  epitheca. 

9.  Same    as    wall-hnot Bridge  wall.     Same  as 

Inidge^,  n.,  4.— Counterscaxp,  dwarf,  grout  wall. 
See  the  qualifying  words.— Hanging  wall,  in  mining, 
that  wall  of  the  vein  or  lode  which  is  over  the  miner's 
head  while  he  is  working,  the  vein  being  supposed  to 
have  a  decided  underlay.  The  opposite  wall  is  the  foot- 
wall.  If  the  vein  is  perfectly  vertical,  there  is  neither 
hanging  wall  nor  foot-wall,  and  the  two  walls  are  then 
distinguished  by  reference  to  the  points  of  the  compass. 
Also  called  hanging  side. — Head  wall.  See  head.— 
Hollow  wall,  a  double  wall  with  a  vacant  space  between 
the  two  faces. — Mask-walL  See  masks.— Jiedlan,  par- 
tition, perpend  walL  See  thequalifying  words.— PUnth 
ofawail.  See  ^KnfA.— Retaining  wall.  Seeretaining. 
—Straight  ends  and  walls.  See  straighti.—Tb.e  wall, 
the  right  or  privilege  of  passing  next  the  wall  when  en- 
countering another  person  or  persons  in  the  street :  a 
Tight  valued  in  old-fashioned  streets  with  narrow  side- 
walks or  no  footpath,  as  giving  a  safer  or  more  cleanly 
passage :  used  also  in  the  phrase  to  give  or  take  th£  wall. 

§ia.  Signer  Cavalero  Danglatero,  I  must  haue  the  wail. 

Eng.  I  doe  protest,  hadst  thou  not  enforst  it,  I  had  not 
regarded  it ;  but  since  you  will  needs  haue  the  watt,  He 
take  the  pains  to  thrust  you  into  the  kennel. 

Seywood,  If  you  Eiiow  not  me,  i. 

To  drive  to  the  wall.  See  drive.—  To  go  to  the  wall, 
to  be  pushed  to  one  side ;  succumb  to  rivals  or  to  the  pres- 
sure of  circumstances. — '  To  hang  by  the  wall,  to  hang 
up  neglected ;  hence,  to  remain  unused. 

All  the  enrolled  penalties 
Which  have,  like  unscour'd  armour,  hung  by  the  wall. 
Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  i.  2. 171. 
To  push  or  thrust  to  the  wall,  to  force  to  give  place ; 
crush  by  superior  power. 

Women,  being  the  weaker  vessels,  are  ever  thrust  to  the 
wall.  Shak.,  K.  and  J.,  i.  1.  20. 

To  take  the  wall  of.  See  the  wall  (above)  and  take.— 
Trapezoidal  wall,  a  retaining  wall,  upright  where  it 
comes  against  the  bank,  but  with  a  sloping  face. — Vitri- 
fied waU.  See  OTtrt>!ed.— Wa,ll-l>arley.  Same  as  sguir- 
reltail. — ^Wall-teetn.  Same  as  molar  teeth  (which  see, 
under  tooth).  (See  also  pa/rty-wiill,  training-wall.) 
walV-  (wM),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  walle,  wallen,  wall,  sur- 
round with  walls.]  1.  To  inclose  with  a  wall 
or  as  with  a  wall ;  furnish  with  walls :  as,  to  wall 
a  city. 

Certes  the  Eyng  of  Thebes,  Amphioun, 
That  with  his  syngyng  walled  that  citee. 

Cha/ucer,  Manciple's  Tale,  1.  13. 

This  flesh  which  walls  about  our  life. 

Shak.,  Bich.  II.,  iii.  2. 167. 

2.  To  defend  by  walls;  fortify. 

The  terror  of  his  name  that  walls  us  in 

Prom  danger.  Denha/m. 

3.  To  obstruct  or  hinder  as  by  a  wall. 

On  either  hand  thee  there  are  squadrons  pitch'd, 
To  wall  thee  from  the  liberty  of  flight. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  TL,  iv.  2.  24. 

4.  To  fill  up  with  a  wall. 

The  ascent  [to  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan]  was  by  sev- 
eral steps,  which  are  broken  down,  and  the  door  wall'd  up. 
Pocoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  L  31. 

5.  In  Eng.  university  slang,  same  as  gate. 

To  gate  or  wall  a  refractory  student. 

Maemillan's  Mag,,  II.  222. 
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To  wall  a  rope,  to  make  a  wall-knot  on  the  end  of  a 
rope. 

wall^  (wai),  V.  i.  [<  ME.  toallen,  <  AS.  loeallan 
(pret.  wedl,  pp.  weallen),  boil,  well^  OS.  wallan 
=  OPries.  walla  =  D.  wallen  =  OHGr.  wallan  = 
MHQ.  Gr.  wallen  =  leel.  vella  (pret.  val)  =  Goth. 
'wallan  (not  recorded),  boil,  well.  Hence  ult. 
loell^  (a  secondary  form  of  wall^),  walP-,  n.,  welU, 
n.,  wallop^,  etc.]  1.  To  boil.  Bay. —  2.  To 
well,  as  water;  spring.  Alliterative  Poems  (E. 
E.  T.  S.),  i.  365. 

■wair-^  (wai),  n.  [<  ME.  walle,  <  AS.  *ioeaU  (= 
OFries.  toalla),  a  well,  <  weallan,  boil,  well:  see 
wall^,  v.,  and  cf.  well^  ?i.]  A  spring  of  water. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Amyd  the  toure  a  walle  dede  sprynge, 
That  never  is  drye  but  emynge. 

Seligious  Poems,  XV.  Cent.    (,nalliwell.) 

wallet  (w&l),  «.  [Also  toaule ;  also  erroneously 
whall,  whal,  whale,  wliaul  (chiefly  in  comp.);  < 
Icel.  vagi  =  Sw.  vagel,  a  wall  in  the  eye,  a  sty  on 
the  eye;  prob.  a  particular  use  of  Icel.  vagi,  a 
beam,  =  Sw.  vagel  =  Norw.  vagi,  a  roost,  perch. 
Hence,  in  comp.,  walleye.'\  A  disease  of  the 
eyes :  same  as  walleye. 

Oeil  de  chevre,  a  whall,  or  ouer-white  eye ;  an  eye  full 
of  white  spots,  or  whose  apple  seems  diuided  by  a  streake 
of  white.  Cotgrave,  1611. 

walla,  wallah  (wol'a),  n.  [Anglo-Ind.]  A 
doer;  a  worker ;  a  dealer ;  an  agent;  a  keeper; 
a  master ;  an  owner ;  hence,  an  inhabitant ;  a 
man;  a  fellow:  as,  a  punka-waWa/  a  Hooghly 
walla.    It  is  sometimes  applied  to  things. 

An  inferior  type  of  vessel,  both  as  regards  coal-stow- 
age, speed,  endurance,  and  seaworthiness,  has  been  built. 
These  "canal  wallahs,"  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  are 
quite  unfitted  for  the  voyage  round  the  Oape,  and,  should 
the  [Suez]  caual  be  blocked  by  war  or  accident,  they 
would  be  practically  useless  in  carrying  on  our  Eastern 
trade.  Science,  XII.  157. 

Chicken-walla.  See  ehicken2. — Competition  waUa,  a 
member  of  the  civil  service  who  has  received  his  appoint- 
ment under  the  competitive  system  introduced  in  1856, 
as  opposed  to  one  appointed  under  the  older  system  of 
influence  and  interest ;  a  colloquial  and  hybrid  term. 

walla'ba(wora-ba), «.  [Guiana  name  (?).]  See 
Eperua. 

wallaby  (wol'a-bi),  n.  [Also  wallabee,  wJialla- 
iee;  from  an  Australian  name.]  A  general  na- 
tive name  of  the  smaller  kangaroos  of  Austra- 
lia, especially  those  of  the  genera  JSalmaturus 
and  Petrogale;  a  rock-kangaroo. 

"What  does  your  lordship  suppose  a  wallaby  to  be?" 
"Why,  a  half-caste,  of  course."  "A  wallaby,  my  lord,  is 
a  dwarf  kangaroo."  Contemporary  Eevi,  LIII.  3. 

On  the  wallaby,  on  the  wallaby  track,  out  of  work ; 
in  scai'ch  of  a  job :  the  wallaby  being  proverbially  shy  and 
elusive.  [Slang,  Australia.  ]— Wallaby  acacia  or  wattle, 
an  Australian  shrub.  Acacia  rigens,  having  in  place  of 
leaves  linear  phyllodia  2  or  3  inches  long.— Wallaby- 
bUSh,  an  Australian  evergreen  shrub,  Beyeria  viscosa,  of 
the  Euphorbiacea^;  also,  other  species  of  the  genus. — 
Wallaby-grass,  Danthonia  penicillata  of  Australia. 

Wallace's  line.    See  line^. 

Wallach,  Wallack  (wol'ak), «.  [<  G.  Wallach, 
from  a  Slav,  term  represented  by  Pol.  Wlocli, 
an  Italian,  Woloch,  a  "Wallach,  Serv.  Vlah,  a 
Wallach,  =  Bohem.  Vlaoh,  an  Italian,  =  OBulg. 
VlaM,  a  Wallach,  also  a  shepherd;  ujt.  <  OHG. 
walh  (=  AS.  wealh),  a  foreigner,  a  Tent,  term 
applied  on  one  side  to  the  Slavic  neighbors  of 
the  Germans,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Celtic 
neighbors  of  the  Saxons:  see  further  under 
Welsh.']  1 .  A  member  of  a  race  in  southeastern 
Europe:  see  Rumanian. — 2.  The  language  of 
the  Wallaehs ;  Rumanian. 
Also  Walaeh. 

Wallachian  (wo-la'ki-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Wal- 
lachia  (<  Wallach)  +  -ah.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to 
Wallachia,  formerly  one  of  the  Danubian  prin- 
cipalities, and  now  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Rumania ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Wallaehs. — 
Wallachian  rye.  See  ryei,  1.— WallacMan  sheep,  a 
variety  of  the  domestic  sheep,  Oi>is  aries,  having  mon- 
strously long  twisted  horns,  found  in  parts  of  western 
Asia  and  eastern  and  southern  Europe,  whence  also  called 
Cretan  sheep. 

II.  n.   Same  as  WaUach.     Also  called  Bo- 
manese. 
Also  Walachian,  Vlach. 

Wallack,  n.    See  Wallach. 

wall-arcade  (wftl'ar-kad"),  n.  An  arcade  used 
as  an  ornamental  dressing  to  a  wall.  See  cut 
in  next  column. 

wallaroo  (wol-a-r6'),  n.  [Australian.]  A  na- 
tive name  of  some  of  the  great  kangaroos,  as 
Macropus  robustus.    P.  L.  Sclater. 

wall-bearing  (w41'bSr"ing),  ».  In  mach.,  a 
bearing  which  receives  a  shaft  as  it  enters  or 
passes  through  a  wall,  it  has  a  casing  of  cast-iron 
built  into  the  wall  to  protect  the  bearing  and  support  the 
masonry  above  it,  while  the  bottom  forms  a  bedplate  for 
the, plumber-block.  Also  called  waU-iox.    E.  H.  Knight. 


waller 


Wall-arcade,  end  of  the  Z2th  century,  St.  Julien  de  Brioude,  De- 
partment of  Haute-Loire  (Auvergne),  France.  (From  VioUet-le-Diic's 
*'  Diet,  de  r  Architecture."  j 

wall-bird  (wftl'bferd),  n.  The  beam-bird,  or 
spotted  flycatcher,  Muscicapa  grisola.  Also 
<wall-plat.     [Local,  British.] 

wall-Hboz  (w&l'boks),  n.  1.  Same  a.s  wall-lear- 
ing. — 2.  A  box  set  into  a  wall  for  the  recep- 
tion of  letters  for  the  post.    Encyc.  Diet. 

wall-clamp  (w&l'klamp),  n.  A  brace  or  tie  to 
hold  together  two  walls,  or  the  two  parts  of  a 
double  wall.    E.  H.  Knight. 

wall-clock  (wflil'klok),  n.  A  clock  made  to  be 
hung  upon  the  wall. 

wall-crane  (wal'kran),  n.  A  crane  fixed  upon 
a  wall  or  column  so  as  to  command  a  sweep 
over  a  given  area,  the  nearer  points  being 
reached  by  an  overhead  traveler:  used  in 
foundries,  "forges,  etc.    E.  M.  Knight. 

wall-creeper  (wai'kre'''per),  n.  Any  bird  of 
the  family  CerthiidsB  and  subfamily  Tichodro- 
minsB,  of  which  there  are  several  species.  The 
best-known  is  J^chodroma  rmiraria  of  Europe, 
also  caXiedL  spider-catcher.  See  cut  under  2Y- 
chodroma. 

wall-cress  (wS,l'kres),  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
AraUs,  particularly  those  outside  of  the  section 
2\w«fe,  the  tower-mustard;  rock-cress.  A  white- 
flowered  species,  A.  albida,  a  dwarf  hardy  plant,  has  been 
much  cultivated ;  also  the  allied  A.  alpina,  and  with  little 
merit  A.  procurrens.  A.  blepharophylla  of  California  is 
desirable  for  its  rose-purple  flowers.  The  species  wheii 
ornamental  are  suited  to  rock-work,  but  many  ai'e  of  a 
weedy  character. 

wall-desk  (wai'desk),  n.  A  form  of  folding 
desk  attached  to  a  wall  at  a  convenient  height 
above  the  floor. 

wall-drill  (wai'dril),  n.    See  drilP-. 

walledi  (waid),  p.  a.  [<  ME.  walled;  <  walV-  + 
-ed2.]  i_  Provided  with  a  wall  or  walls;  in- 
closed or  fortified  with  a  wall;  fortified. 

We  are  bigger  in  batell,  haue  a  burghe  stronge, 
Wele  waMt  for  the  werre,  watris  aboute. 

Desb-Mstion  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2121. 

The  approach  to  Trail  is  a  speaking  commentary  on  the 
state  of  things  in  days  when  no  one  but  the  lord  of  a  private 
fortress  could  be  safe  anywhere  within  a  wailed  town. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  177. 
2.  In  her. :  (a)  Accompanied  by  the  appear- 
ance of  stone  masonry.  Thus,  a  pale  walled  is 
nanked  on  each  side  vrith  the  representation  of  quoins,  as 
II  at  the  corner  of  a  building.  The  blazon  should  state 
how  many  of  these  quoins  there  are  on  each  side.  (J) 
Covered  with  lines  representing  or  indicating 
stone  masonry :  noting  the  field  or  an  ordinary. 
~  walled  plain.  Same  as  rvng-plain. 
walled^  (waid),  a.  [<  walls -{-  .ed2.]  Having  a 
defect  in  color  or  form :  said  of  the  eye.  [Ccl- 
loq.  or  provincial.] 

A  man  with  a  red  goatee,  .  .  .  rather  undersized,  and 
with  one  eye  a  little  walled. 

E.  Eggleston,  The  Century,  XXXV.  846. 

wall-engine  (wai'en'''jin),  «.  An  engine  fas- 
tened to  a  wall.  It  is  generally  a  vertical  engine,  and 
IS  used  for  driving  shafting  or  furnishing  a  supply  of  feed- 
water  to  a  boiler.    E.  B.  Knight 

walleri  (wft'lfer),  n.  [<  late  ME.  waUare;  <  waW- 
+  -eri.]    One  who  builds  walls. 

waller^  (wU'lfer),  n.  [<  waXI^  +  -CT-l.]  One  who 
boils  salt,  takes  it  out  of  the  leads,  etc. 


Wallerian 


(wo-le'ri-an),   a.      [<  Waller  (see 
>.]    Pertaining  to  or  associated  with 


Wallerian 

def.)  +  -ion. 

A.  Waller  (died  1865),  an  English  physiologist.— 
Vallerlan  aeKeneration.  See  aegeneraUm.—W3lXeil- 
an  law,  a  law  la  regard  to  degeneration  In  nerves,  where- 
by the  degeneration  loUows  the  course  of  the  impulses  in 
the  affected  fibers  toward  either  the  center  or  the  periph- 
ery.—Wallerian  method,  the  method  of  identifying 
nerve-flbers  by  tlieir  degeneration  at  one  point  following 
section  at  another. 
wallet  (wol'et),  n.  [<  ME.  walet,  walette,  pos- 
sibly a  transposition  or  corruption  of  ivatel,  a 
bag :  see  wattle.  For  a  similar  transposition,  cf . 
neeld  tor 'needle.']  1.  A  long  bag  with  a  slit  in 
the  middle,  and  space  for  the  contents  at  the 
two  ends:  a  form  familiar  in  silk  knitted 
purses,  and  revived  for  larger  bags  for  women's 
use. 

His  walet  lay  bif  orn  hiih  on  his  lappe. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  686. 

A  Wallet,  ...  6.  Bisdc,  i.  bis  saccus,  a  double  sacke  or 
bagge.  Miraheu,  1617. 

As  an  instance  of  another  form  of  the  wallet— and  that 
a  very  old  one — may  I  mention  the  little  triangular  piece 
of  stuff,  something  like  a  bag,  that  is  suspended  from  be- 
hind the  left  shoulder  of  a  junior  barrister's  gown  as  now 
worn  ?  .  .  .  about  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length,  and  di- 
vided by  a  slit  at  the  bottom  into  two  compartments,  one 
of  which  is  open  and  the  other  enclosed  and  capable  of 
holding  small  articles.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IV.  78. 

2t.  Anything  protuberant  and  swagging.  Com- 
pare wattle. 

Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers 
Dew-lapp'd  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging  at  'em 
Wallets  of  flesh?  Shak.,  Tempest,  iii.  3. 16. 

3.  A  flat  bag  of  leather,  with  a  flap,  or  a  hinged 
opening  with  a  clasp,  at  the  top :  used  for  tools, 
etc.,  or  in  a  small  size  for  carrying  coin  on  the 
person. 

The  wallet,  or  tool-bag,  is  generally  supplied  with  the 
machine  [bicycle  or  tricycle]. 

Bury  amd  Billier,  Cycling,  p.  432. 

4.  A  poeketbook,  especially  a  large  one  for 
containing  papers,  bank-notes  laid  flat  and  not 
folded,  and  the  like. —  5.  A  small  kit  carried 
by  anglers.  A  wallet  generally  includes  thread  and 
needles,  awl,  waxed  ends,  shoemakers'  wax,  a  few  hob- 
nails, coarse  and  fine  twine,  a  pair  of  small  pliers,  a  file, 
a  spring-balance  to  weigh  fish,  court-plaster,  shellac  var- 
nish, prepared  glue,  boiled  linseed-oil,  etc. 

6.  In  her.,  a  bearing  representimg  a  scrip.    See 

SCrip'^ Wallet  open,  in  her.,  a  bearing  representing  a 

scrip  with  the  mouth  open,  usually  having  a  sort  of  flap 
or  cover  turned  back. 

walleteert  (wol-e-ter'),  n.  [<  wallet  +  -eef.] 
One  who  bears  a  wallet ;  hence,  a  traveler  on 
foot ;  a  pilgrim.     Toilet.    (Jodrell.) 

walletful  (wol'et-ful),  n.  As  much  as  a  wallet 
contains ;  a  purseful. 

Wedden  hure  for  hure  welthe  and  wissheu  on  the  morwe 
That  bus  wyf  were  wex,  other  a  wateUfvl  of  nobles. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xi.  269. 

walleye  (wAl'i),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  waule  eye; 
a  back-formation  from  walheyed.']  1.  An  eye 
in  a  condition  in  which  it  presents  little  or 
no  color,  the  iris  being  light-colored  or  white, 
or  opacity  of  the  cornea  being  present;  also, 
this  condition  itself. 

Glaijiffwlits,  An  horse  with  a  waitle  eye. 

Cooper's  Thesaurus. 

2.  Divergent  strabismus,  in  which  the  white 
of  the  eye  is  conspicuous.—  3.  A  large  staring 
eye,  as  of  some  fishes.— 4.  A  wall-eyed  fish. 
Especially— (<t)  A  pike-pereh  (which  see).  (6)  The  ale- 
wife,  or  wall-eyed  herring,  (c)  A  surf-flsh,  Boleonotus  ar- 
genteus.    [California.] 

wall-eyed  (wai'id),  a.  [Formerly  viaule-eyed, 
whalle-,  whavXe-,  whall-eyed  (also  whall,  etc., 
separately),  prob.  <  loel.  vald-eypthr,  a  corrup- 
tion of  vagUeygr,  wall-eyed,  said  of  a  horse, 
<  vagi,  a  disease  of  the  eye,  +  eygthr,  eyed,  < 
auga,  $ye:  see  wall?  and  e^ei.]  1.  Having  a 
walleye  or  walleyes,  as  a  horse. 

Walking  would  be  twenty  times  more  genteel  than  such 
a  paltry  conveyance,  as  Blackberry  was  wall-eyed,  and  the 
colt  wanted  a  tail.  QoUsmith,  Vicar,  x. 

2.  Showing  much  of  the  white  of  the  eye; 
having  a  large  staring  or  glaring  eye:  as,  the 
walheyed  pike.  See  pike'^,  and  cut  under  ^jfe- 
perch.—Q.  See  the  quotation.    [Provincial.] 

Any  work  irregularly  or  ill  done  is  called  a  wall-eyed 
Job.    It  is  applied  also  to  any  very  irregular  action. 

Halliwell. 

4.  (Jlaring;  fierce;  threatening. 

This  is  .  .  .  the  vilest  stroke 
That  ever  wall-eyed  wrath  or  staring  rage 
Presented  to  the  tears  of  soft  remorse. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  3.  49. 

Wall-eyed  herring,  the  alewife  or  waUeye. 
wall-fern  (w41'f6m),  n.  A  small evergreenfern, 
Polypodiwm  vulgare,  which  grows  on  cliffs  or 
walls.    Beapohipody. 


Wallflower  {Cheiranihus 
Cheiri). 
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wallflower  (wfi,rflou*6r),  n.  1.  An  old  favor- 
ite garden  flower,  and  pot-plant,  Cheiranthua 
Cheiri,  native  in  south- 
em  Europe,  where  it 
grows  on  old  walls, 
cliffs,  and  the  sides  of 
quarries.  The  flowers  have 
four  petals,  with  a  spreading 
limb  on  long  claws,  colored 
a  deep-orange,  or  in  culti- 
vation varying  from  pale- 
yellow  to  deep-red,  are  clus- 
tered in  short  racemes,  and 
are  sweet-scented.  It  is 
grown  in  many  varieties, 
classed  as  single  and  double 
biennials  and  double  peren- 
nials. It  grows  by  prefer- 
ence upon  walls,  forming 
there  an  enduring  bush,  but 
may  be  planted  on  rocky 
banks,  and  is  also  one  of  the 
finest  of  border-plants.  It 
formerly  shared  the  name  of 
heart' s-ease ;  and  in  western 
England  a  dark-red  variety 
is  called  bleedmg-keart.  A 
common  name  also  is  gilly- 
flower, or,  for  distinction, 
wall-gillypywer.  The  name 
is  extended  to  other  species  of  the  genus  and  to  some  spe- 
cies of  Erysimum. 

S.  A  man  or  woman  who,  at  a  ball  or  party,  sits 
by  the  wall,  or  looks  on  without  dancing,  either 
from  choice  or  from  being  unable  to  dance  or  to 
obtain  a  partner.     [CoUoq.] 

I  believe  there  are  men  who  have  shown  as  much  self- 
devotion  in  carrying  a  lone  wall-flower  down  to  the  supper- 
table  as  ever  saint  or  martyr  in  the  act  that  "has  canonized 
his  name.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Professor,  vi. 

Native  wallflower  of  Australia,  Pulteneea  daphnoides, 
of  the  iefluminosa.- Western  wallflower  of  the  United 
States,  JErysvmwm  asperum,  a  plant  found  in  Ohio,  and 
more  commonly  westward,  with  orange-yellow  flowers  of 
the  size  of  and  like  those  of  the  wallflower. 

wall-fruit  (wai'frSt),  n.  Fruit  which,  to  be 
ripened,  must  be  planted  against  a  wall. 

wall-gecko  (w&l'gek"6),  n.  A  gecko,  especially 
Platydactylns  muralis  of  southern  Europe. 

wall-germander  (warifer-man^dfer),  n.  See 
Teucrmm. 

wall-gillyflower  (wftl'^il'^i-flou-er),  n.  See 
wallflower. 

wall-grenade  (w&l'gre-nad"), «.  A  bombshell 
somewhat  larger  than  the  hand-grenade,  it  was 
thrown  by  hand  from  the  rampart  of  a  fortification,  or 
from  a  small  mortar  called  a  hand-mortar. 

wall-hawkweed  (wWhak^wed),  n.  A  Euro- 
pean hawkweed,  Hieracium  murorum,  often 
growing  on  walls.  Also  French  or  golden  lung- 
wort. 

wallhick  (wS,l'hik),  n.  The  lesser  spotted 
woodpecker,  Pious  minor.  Montagu.  See  hick- 
wall.     [Local,  British.] 

wallingi  (wa'ling),  n.  [<  walP-  +  -ingK]  1. 
Walls  collectively;  materials  for  walls. 

The  general  character  of  the  Koman  walling  is  described 
in  Hartshorn's  essay  "Porchester  Castle." 

C.  Elton,  Origins  of  Bug.  Hist.,  p.  323. 
2.  In  mining,  the  brick  or  stone  lining  of  a 

shaft;  steining Dry  walling,  walling  without  the 

use  of  inortar  or  cement. 

walling^  (wa'ling),  n.     [Verbal  n.  of  wall^,  v.] 
The  act  of  boiling;  a  boiling.     Grose.     [Prov. 
Eng.] 
The  waiting  or  making  of  salt,  &o. 

Secord  Soe.  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  XI.  114. 

wall-ink  (w&l'ingk),  ».  The  brook-lime,  Ve- 
ronica Beccdbvmga,  a  creeping  plant  of  wet 
places  in  the  northern  Old  World.  [Scotland 
and  Ireland :  in  the  latter  sometimes  well-inlc.'] 

Wallis's  theorem.    See  theorem. 

wall-knot  (wWnot),  m.  [Formerly  also  wale- 
knot."]  Naut.,  a  large  knot  made  on  the  end 
of  a  rope  by  interweaving  the  strands  in  a  par- 
ticular manner. 

wall-less (wal'les), a.  i<walP- + -less.]  Having 
no  wall. 
The  blood  was  poured  into  wall-less  lacunce. 

Hu^y,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  283. 

wall-lettuce  (wftl'lefis),  n.  A  European  let- 
tuce, Lactuca  (Prenanthes)  mi/raUs. 

wall-light  (w&l'lit),  n.  Abracket  or  girandole 
for  candles  or  lamps. 

wall-lizard  (wai'Uz-'ard),  n.  1.  A  gecko;  any 
lizard  of  the  family  Gecconidse.  See  Geeconidse, 
and  cuts  imder  gecko  and  Platydactyliis. —  2.  A 
common  European  lizard,  Lacerta  muralis. 

wall-louse  (wtl'lous),  n.  The  bedbug,  Cimex 
"a  lectularia).    See  cut  un- 


der bug. 
wall-moss  (w§,l'm6s),  n.    1.  The  yellow  wall- 
lichen,  ParmeUa  parietaria. —  2.    The  stone- 
crop  or  wall-pepper,  Sedum  acre.    Britten  and 
Holland.     [Prov.  Eng.] 


wallow 

wall-net  (wM'net),  n.  A  vertical  net  forming 
the  wall  of  an  inclosed  space,  as  of  a  pound- 
net.    See  cut  uTiAet  pound-net. 

wall-newt  (w&l'nut),  n.    Same  as  wall-Usard. 

The  toad,  the  tadpole,  the  waXl-^newt. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  4.  135. 

Walloon  (wo-18n'),  n.  and  a.     [<  P.  Wallon, 

<  OF.  Wallon,  Walon,  Gualon  (also  Wallin),  < 
ML.  WalluSfli.  Gallus,  a  Gaul,  Celt;  cf.  GauP^, 
Welsh.]  I.  n.  1.  A  member  of  a  people  found 
chiefly  in  southern  and  southeastern  Belgium, 
also  in  the  neighboring  parts  of  France,  and  in  a 
few  places  in  Rhenish  Prussia  near  Malmedy. 
They  are  descended  from  the  ancient  Belgsa, 
mixed  with  Germanic  and  Eoman  elements. — 
2.  In  America,  especially  colonial  New  York, 
one  of  the  Huguenot  settlers  from  Artois,  in 
northern  Prance,  etc. —  3.  A  French  dialect, 
spoken  by  the  Walloons  of  Belgium,  France, 
etc. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Walloons :  as, 
the  Walloon  language. 

wallop!  (wol'op),  V.  i.  [<  ME.  walopen,  <  OF. 
*waloper,  galdper,  boil,  gallop,  <  OPlem.  walop, 
a  gallop;  with  an  element  -op,  perhaps  orig. 
OPlem.  op,  E.  up  (cf.  the  E.  dial.  var.  wall-up), 

<  OFlem.  wallen  =  OS.  wallan  =  AS.  weallan, 
boil,  spring  forth  as  water  does :  see  walP,  welP-. 
Cf.  gallop^  1.  To  boil  with  a  continued  bub- 
bling or  heaving  and  rolling  of  the  liquor,  ac- 
companied with  noise.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

The  yellow  fiour,  bestrew'd  and  stir'd  with  haste. 
Swells  in  the  flood  and  thickens  to  a  paste. 
Then  puffs  and  wallops,  rises  to  the  brim. 
Drinks  the  dry  knobs  that  on  the  surface  swim. 

Joel  Barlow,  Hasty  Pudding,  i. 

2.  To  move  quickly  with  great  but  somewhat 
clumsy  effort:  gallop.  See  gallop.  [Obsolete 
or  prov.  Eng.] 

And  he  anon  to  hym  com  waloping. 

Generydes  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3325. 
Swerdez  swangene  in  two,  sweltand  knyghtez 
Lyes  wyde  opyne  welteraude  one  walopande  stedez. 

Morte  Arthure  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2147. 

She  [a  seal]  wallopptd  away  with  all  the  ^ace  of  tri- 
umph. Scott,  Antiquary,  xxx. 

wallop!  (wol'op),  n.  [<  ME.  wallop,  walop :  see 
the  verb.]  A  quick  motion  with  much  agitation 
or  effort;  a  gallop.     [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

Or  he  wiste,  he  was  war  of  the  white  beres, 
Thei  went  a-wai  a  wallop  as  thei  wod  [mad]  semed. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1770. 

Than  the  kynge  rode  formest  hym-self  a  grete  walop, 

for  sore  hym  longed  to  wite  how  the  kynge  Tradilyuaunt 

hym  contened.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  it  238. 

wallop^  (wol'op),  V.  t.  [Origin  obscure;  per- 
haps a  particular  use  of  walU>p'^.  It  is  appar. 
confused  with  waW-,  whale^.  There  is  an  ab- 
surd notion  that  the  verb  is  derived  from  the 
name  of  Sir  John  Wallop,  an  ancestor  of  the 
Earl  of  Portsmouth,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  who 
in  Henry  VHI.'s  time  distinguished  himself  by 
walloping  the  Freneh.]  1.  To  castigate;  beat 
soundly;  drub;  thrash.    [Slang.] 

My  father  is  an  engineer's  labourer,  and  the  flrst  cause 
of  my  thieving  was  that  he  kept  me  without  grub,  and 
walloped  me. 

Jtayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  468. 

2.  To  tumble  over;  dash  down.     [Obsolete  or 

prov.  Eng.] 
wallop^  (wol'op),  n.     [<  wallop^,  v.]    A  severe 

blow.     [Slang.] 
walloper^  (wol'op-er),  n.    [<  wallop^  +  -eri.] 

A  pot-walloper.  ' 
walloper^  (wol'op-er),  re.   [Also  wolloper;  <wal- 

lop2  -I-  -erl.]    One  who  or  that  which  wallops. 

[Slang.]  — Cod-walloper,  a  cod-fishing  vessel.    [Prov- 

incetown,  Massachusetts.] 
walloping  (wol'op-ing),  a.    Great;  bouncing. 

[Prov.  Eng.  and'tJ.  S.] 
wallow^  ( wol'6),  V.    [Early  mod.  E.  also  walow  ; 

<  ME.  walowen,  walewen,  walwen,  welwen,  wallow, 

<  AS.  weaVmian,  roll  round,  =  Goth,  walwjan, 
wallow,  roll,  =  L.  vohere,  roll  (whence  ult.  E. 
volute,  volve,  devolve,  etc.).]  I.  intrans.  1.  To 
roll;  tumble  about.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

Mi  witte  is  waste  nowe  in  wede, 
I  walowe,  I  walke,  nowe  woo  is  me. 

York  Plays,  p.  421. 
He  walvieth  and  he  turneth  to  and  fro. 

Chaucer,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  229. 

There  saw  I  our  great  galliasses  tost 
Upon  the  wallovnng  waves. 

Chapman,  Monsieur  D'Olive,  ii.  1. 

Through  the  deep  gulf  of  the  chimney  wide 
Wallows  the  Yule-log's  roaring  tide. 

Lowell,  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  ii.,  Prol. 

2.  To  roll  the  body  in  sand,  mire,  water,  or 
other  yielding  substance. 
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Thefysshe  .  .  .  foloweth  them  with  equal  pase  although 
they  make  neuer  such  haste  wyth  full  wynd  and  sailes, 
and  waloweth  on  euery  Byde  and  ahout  the  ahyppe. 
R.  Eden,  tr.  of  Qouzalus  Oviedus  (lirst  Books  on  America, 

[ed.  Arher,  p.  231). 
Part  huge  of  bulk, 
Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait. 
Tempest  the  ocean.  MUton,  P.  L.,  vii.  411. 

The  name  of  tlie  slough  was  Despond.  Here,  therefore, 
they  wallowed  for  a  time,  being  grievously  bedaubed  with 
the  dirt  Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  i. 

3.  To  plunge  into  some  course  or  condition  f 
dwell  with  satisfaction  in,  addict  one's  self  to, 
or  remain  in  some  way  of  life  or  habit,  espe- 
cially a  sensual  or  vicious  one. 

Pale  death  oft  spares  the  wretched  wight : 
And  woundeth  you,  who  wallow  in  delight. 

6.  Whetstone,  Kemembrance  of  Oascoigne. 

Il.t  trans.  To  roll. 

He  walewide  a  greet  stoon  to  the  dore  of  the  birlel,  and 
wente  awei.  Wyclif,  Mat.  xxvii.  60. 

These  swine,  that  will  not  leave  wallovmig  themselves 
iu  every  mire  and  puddle. 
Tyndale,  Ans.to  Sir T. More, etc. (Parker  Soc. ,  1850),  p.  276. 

wallowi  (wol'6),  ».  [_<wallow'>;V.'\  1.  The  act 
of  rolling  or  tumbling,  as  in  sand  or  mire. 

Wrothely  thei  wrythyne  and  wrystille  to-gederz 
With  welters  and  walowes  over  with-in  thaae  buskez. 

Morte  Arthure  (K  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1142. 
St.  A  rolling  gait. 
One  taught  the  toss,  and  one  the  new  French  wallow; 
His  sword-knot  this,  his  cravat  that  designed. 

Vryden,  Epil.  to  Etherege's  Man  of  Mode. 

3.  A  place  to  which  an  animal,  as  a  buffalo,  re- 
sorts to  wallow ;  also,  the  traces  of  its  wallow- 
ing left  in  the  mire.  Some  localities  called  by  this 
name  (notably  the  "hog- wallows"  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  in  California)  are  on  too  large  a  scale  to  have 
been  formed  in  this  way.  Their  origin  has  not  been  sat- 
isfactorily explained. 

They  had  come  to  an  alkali  mud-hole,  an  old  buffalo- 
wallow,  which  had  filled  up  and  was  covered  with  a  sun- 
baked crust,  that  let  them  through  as  if  they  had  stepped 
on  a  trap-door.      T.  Roosevelt,  The  Century,  ZXXV.  658. 

4.  The  alder-tree.    HalUwell.     [Prov.  Eng.]. 
wallow^  (wol'o),  V.  i.    [<  ME.  wallowen,  wete- 

wen,  welhen,  weolewen,'^  AS.  wealwian,  wealowian, 
wealuwian,  fade,  wither ;  perhaps  ult.  connected 
with  welken,  wither:  see  welk.']  To  fade  away; 
wither;  droop.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

The  grond  stud  ban'ant,  widderit  dosk  or  gray, 
Herbis,  flowris,  and  gersis  waUowyt  away. 

Gavin  Douglas. 
She  had  na  read  a  word  but  twa. 
Till  she  waMov^t  like  a  lily, 

Oeordie  (Child's  Ballads,  VIIL  93). 

wallow^  (wol'o),  a.  [Also  Se.  waueh,  waugh;  < 
ME.  walow,  waVwhe,  walh,  <  leel.  vdlgr,  liike- 
warm,  insipid.  Cf.  D.  walg,  disgust,  aversion 
( >  walgen,  loathe,  turn  the  stomach) .]  Insipid ; 
tasteless.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

wallower  (wol'o-er),  n.   [<  wallow^  +  -eri.]    1. 
One  who  or  that  which  wallows. 
Lo,  huge  heaps  of  gold. 
And  to  and  fro  amidst  them  a  mighty  Serpent  rolled : 
...  I  knew  that  the  Worm  was  Fafnir,  the  Wallower  on 
the  Gold.  WUlia/m  Morris,  Sigurd,  ii. 

2.  In  mech.,  same  as  lantern-wheel. 
wallowing  (wol'o-ing),  n.     [<  ME.  welwynge, 

welowynge;  verbal  n.  of  wallow^,  v."]    The  act 

of  rolling,  as  in  mire. 
wallowlw  (wol'o-ish),  o.     [Early  mod.  E.  also 

walowish,  also  co'ntr.  walsh;  <  wallow^  +  ■4sh'^.'] 

lasipid;  flat;  nauseous.     [Obsolete  or  prov. 

Eng.] 
In  Pei'sia  are  kine ; .  .  .  their  milke  is  walowish  sweet. 
Eakluyt'i  Voyages,  I.  400. 

Poneille  [F.],  the  Assyrian  citron,  a  fruit  as  big  as  two 
leymons,  and  of  a  verie  good  smell,  but  of  a  faint-sweet  or 
wailowish  taste.  Cotgrave. 

As  unwelcome  to  any  true  conceit  as  sluttish  morsels 
or  waUovnsh  potions  to  a  nice  stomack. 

Wr  T.  Overbury,  Characters,  A  Dunce. 

wall-painting  (wai'pan^ting),  TO.  1.  The  paint- 
ing of  the  surface  of  a  wall,  or  of  kindred  sur- 
faces, with  ornamental  designs  or  figure-sub- 
jects, as  a  decoration.  Such  painting  is  usually 
classified  as  encaustic  or  as  fresco  or  tempera 
painting. —  3.  An  example  or  work  of  painting 
of  this  kind. 

wall-paper  (w4rpa''''p6r),  n.  Paper,  usually 
decorated  in  color,  used  for  pasting  on  walls 
or  ceilings  of  rooms ;  paper-hangings.  Modern 
wall-papers  are  printed  from  blocks  by  hand  or  in  color- 
printing  machines.  A  great  variety  of  styles  are  now 
used,  including  plain  papers  in  single  colors,  striped  _pat- 
terns,  geometrical  patterns,  and  arabesque,  flower,  picto- 
rial and  conventional,  and  even  comic  designs.  Large  pic- 
torial papers,  with  life-sized  figures,  were  popular  fifty 
years  ago,  and  are  still  made  in  limited  quantities.  The 
styles  Sso  include  a  variety  of  surface-eflteets,  as  satin- 
finish,  flock-papers,  and  watered,  embossed,  and  stamped 
patterns  Gilding  and  bronzing  are  also  largely  used. 
Cartridge-papei'S  are  thick,  heavy  papers  In  single  coloi'B. 
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Japanese  papers  include  imitations  of  crapo  and  leather, 
either  plain,  gilded,  or  in  patterns.  Veneers  of  wood 
pasted  on  paper  also  are  used. 

wall-pellitory  (wai'peFi-to-ri),  n.  A  plant, 
Parietaria  officinalis,  with  a  diuretic  and  re- 
frigerant property,  considerably  used  in  con- 
tinental Europe,  especially  in  domestic  prac- 
tice.   See  jpellitory. 

wall-pennywort  ( wftl'pen*i-wert),  n.    See  pen- 

.nywort(a). 

wall-pepper  (wai'pep'''6r),  n.  The  stonecrop, 
fSedum  acre,  an  intensely  acrid  plant  formerly 
used  as  a  remedy  in  scorbutic  diseases.  See 
stonecrop. 

wall-pie  (w9,l'pi),  n.    Same  as  waM-rue. 

wall-piece  (wal'pes),  ».  A  piece  of  artillery 
prepared  for  mounting  on  the  wall  of  a  fortress, 
as  distinguished  from  one  intended  for  trans- 
portation from  place  to  place ;  especially,  of  an- 
cient firearms,  a  light  gun,  a  1  ong  musket,  or  the 
like,  mounted  on  a  swivel. 

As  muzzle-loaders,  wall-pieces,  on  account  of  the  length 
of  their  barrels,  were  most  difilcult  to  load,  so  that  we 
find  more  breech-loading  wall-pieces  than  early  breech- 
loading  small-arms.  W.  W.  Oreener,  The  Gun,  p.  91. 

wall-plat  (wWplat),  ».  1.  Sa.me  a,a  wall-iird. 
— 2.  Same  as  wall-plate,  1.    Halliwell. 

wall-plate  (wS,rplat),  n.  l.  In  building,  a  tim- 
ber ^aced  horizontally  in  or  on  a  wall,  under 
the  ends  of  girders,  joists,  and  other  timbers. 
Its  function  is  to  insure  even  distribution  of  pressures, 
and  to  bind  the  wall  together.  The  wall-plate  of  a  roof  of 
circular  or  elliptical  plan  is  called  a  curb-plate.  See  cuts 
under  plate,  7,  and  roof. 

2.  In  mining,  one  of  the  two  long  pieces  of 
timber  which  with  two  short  ones  (end  pieces) 
make  up  a  set  in  the  timbering  of  a  shaft,  llie 
sets  are  usually  from  5  to  6  feet  apart,  and  are  themselves 
supported  by  the  studdles  in  the  comers  of  the  shaft. 

3.  In  mach.,  a  vertical  plate  at  the  back  of  a 
plumber-block  bracket,  for  attaching  it  to  a 
wall  or  post.  E.  S.  Knight. — 4.  A  plaque,  like 
that  of  a  sconce ;  especially,  a  mirror  from  the 
face  of  which  projects  the  bracket  or  arm  sup- 
porting a  candle. 

wall-pocket  (w9.1'pok'''et),  n.  A  flat  pouch  or 
receptacle  for  newspapers  or  other  articles,  de- 
signed to  be  hung  upon  the  wall  of  a  room. 

wall-rib  (wai'rib),  n.  In  medieval  vaulUng,  a 
common  English  name  for  the  longitudinal  rib 
at  one  end  of  a  vaulting-compartment ;  an  arc 
f  ormeret.  in  the  fully  developed  style  there  is  no  wall 
at  the  ends  of  the  compartments,  but  a  window  filling  the 
whole  space ;  one  of  the  other  names  is  therefore  to  be 
preferred  to  that  of  vtall-rib. 

wall-rock  (wS.l'rok),  n.  In  mining,  the  rock 
forming  the  walls  of  a  vein ;  the  country-rock. 

wall-rocket  (w&l'rok"et),  n.    See  rocket^. 

wall-rue  (wM'ro),  n.  A  small  deUeate  fern, 
Asplenium  Ruta-muraria,  growing  on  walls  and 
cliffs.  Also  called  rue-fern,  wall-pie,  tentwort, 
and  wall-rue  spleenwort. 

wall-saltpeter  (wS,rs41t-pe''''t6r),  «.  Nitrocal- 
cite. 

wall-scraper  (wai'skra''''per),  n.  A  chisel-edged 
tool  for  scraping  down  walls  preparatory  to 
papering. 

Wallsend  (wftlz'end),  n.  A  variety  of  English 
coal  extensively Tjsed  in  London:  so  called  be- 
cause originally  dug  at  Wallsend  on  the  Tyne, 
close  to  the  spot  where  the  Roman  Wall  ended. 

It  is  of  very  superior  quality  for  household  use,  and  is 
mined  in  the  district  extending  from  the  Tyne  to  the 
Wear,  and  from  the  Wear  to  Castle  Eden,  and  in  another 
area  about  Bishop  Auckland.  The  most  important  coal 
in  the  Newcastle  district  is  the  "High  main"  or  "  Walls- 
end  "  Seam.  It  is  the  highest  workable  coal,  and  varies 
from  5  to  6  feet  in  thiclmess. 

Hvll,  Coal-Fields  of  Gt.  Brit.,  4th  ed.,  p.  274. 

wall-sided (wai'si'^ded), a.  Having sidesnearly 
jerpendicular,  as  a  ship:  opposed  to  tumble- 

liome. 

wall-space  (w&l'gpas),  n.  In  arch.,  an  expanse 
of  wall  unbroken  by  architectural  features  or 
ornaments;  especially,  such  an  expanse  con- 
sidered as  a  feature  of  design,  or  as  a  field 
for  decoration  in  painting,  or  of  any  other  na- 
ture. 

wall-spleenwort  (wal'splen'''w6rt),  n.  Same 
as  wall-rue. 

wall-spring  (w&l'spring),  n.  A  spring  of  water 
issuing  from  stratified  rocks. 

wall-tent  (wftl'tent),  n.    See  tent^. 

wall-tooth  (wWtbth),  n.  A  large  double  tooth. 
Halliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

wall-tower  (wal'tou^fer),  n.  A  tower  built  in 
connection  with  or  forming  an  essential  part 
of  a  wall ;  especially  one  of  the  series  of  tow- 
ers which  strengthened  the  mural  fortifica- 
tions of  former  times,  from  remote  antiquity 
until  the  advance  of  artillery  compelled  the 
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WaU-tower,  Z3th  century.—  FortificattoDS  of  Carcassonne,  France. 
(From  ViolleMe-Duc's  "  Diet,  de  I'Architecture.") 

modification  of  military  engineering.   See  also 
cut  under  castle. 

wall-tree  (wWtre),  n.  In  hort,  a  fruit-tree 
trained  upon  a  wall  for  the  better  exposure  of 
the  fruit  to  the  sun,  for  utilizing  the  radiation 
of  the  heat  of  the  wall,  and  for  protection  from 
high  winds. 

wall-vase  (w&l'vas),  ».  In  Oriental  decorative 
art,  a  small  vase,  having  one  side  flat,  and  with  a 
hole  near  the  top  by  which  it  can  be  hung  upon 
the  wall.  In  some  cases  the  form  is  that  of  half  an  ordi- 
nary vase  having  a  surface  of  revolution ;  but  sometimes 
the  form  is  specially  fitted  to  its  purpose,  irregular,  or  even 
fantastic,  and  may  be  suggested  by  a  draped  flgure. 

wall-washer  (wWwosh'er),  n.  A  plate  on  the 
end  of  a  tie-rod  or  tension-rod,  and  in  contact 
with  the  face  of  the  wall  strengthened  or  sup- 
ported by  the  rod.  These  washers  are  named 
from  their  shape:  as,  bonnet-wasfter, S-wa«Ae»', 
star-wosfeer.    E.  H.  Knight. 

wall-wasp  (w&l'wosp),  n.  A  wasp  that  makes 
its  nest  in  walls ;  specifically,  Odynerus  mura- 
rius. 

wall-wightt,  a.    Same  as  wale-wight. 

Turn  f  our-and-twenty  ■wall-icight  men, 
Like  storks,  in  feathers  gray. 
The  Earl  of  Mar's  Daughter  (Child's  Ballads,  L  176). 

wallwort  (wai'w^rt),  n.  [<  ME.  walworte,  wal- 
wurt,  wallwort,  <  AS.  wealwyrt,  <  weall,  wall, 
-1-  wyrt,  Wort.]  The  dwarf  elder,  or  danewort, 
Samiucus  Ebulus;  sometimes,  also,  the  wall- 
pellitory,  Parietaria  officinalis;  the  stonecrop, 
Sedum  acre;  and  the  navel  wort,  Cotyledon  Um- 
bilicus. 
wallyl   (wol'i),   V.   t.     [Origin  obscure.]     To 

cocker ;  indulge.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
wally2  (wol'i),  interj.    Same  as  waly^.    [Provin- 
cial.] —  WaUy  fa'  you !  ill  luck  befall  you ! 
Wallyfa'  you,  Willie, 
That  ye  could  nae  prove  a  man. 

Eppie  Uorrie  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  262). 

wallydr aigle,  wallydraggle  ( wol '  i  -  dra  -  gl, 
;drag-l),  n.  The  youngest  of  a  family ;  a  bird 
in  the  nest;  hence,  any  feeble,  ill-grown  crea- 
ture. Eamsay.  [Scotch.] 
walmf,  «.  [ME.  walm,  <  AS.  *wealm,  waslm  (= 
OHG.  walm),  lit.  a  boiling  up,  <  weallan,  boil, 
gush  forth,  as  water :  see  wall^,  wellK^  A  bub- 
ble in  boiling. 

Wyth  vij.  walmes  that  are  so  lelle, 
Hote  spryngyng  out  of  helle. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  137.    (Halliwell.) 
walmf,  V.  i.     [<  MB.  walmen,  welmen,  boil;  < 
walm,  n.2    To  rise ;  boil  up ;  bubble. 

The  wikkid  werehinge  that  walmed  in  her  dales, 
And  Jit  won  here-after  but  wisdome  it  lette. 

Richard  the  Redeless,  iii.  114. 
walnotet,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  walnut. 
walnut  (wftl'nut),  n.  [Formerly  also  wallnut, 
wallnutte;  <  ME.  walnot,  walnote,  <  AS.  *wealh- 
hnutu,  walhhnutu  (=  MD.  walnote,  D.  walnoot 
=  Gr.  walnuss  =  leel.  valhnot  =  Sw.  valnot  = 
Dan.  valnod),  lit.  'foreign  nut'  (so  called  with 
ref.  to  Italy  and  Prance,  whence  the  nut  was 
first  brought  to  the  Germans  and  English),  < 
wealh,  foreign  (see  Welsh),  +  limitii,  nut.    Cf. 
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welshnut.'\  1.  The  fruit  of  the  nut-bearing 
tree  Juglans  regia;  also,  the  tree  itself,  or  its 
wood.  The  walnut-tree  is  native  from  the  Caucasus  and 
Armenia  to  the  mountains  of  northern  India,  and  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  and  in  some  places  naturalized,  in 
temperate  Europe.  It  grows  from  40  to  60  or  even  100 
feet  high,  with  a 
massive  trunk  and 
broad  spreading 
top,  and  bears  pin- 
nate leaves  with 
few  smooth  leaf- 
lets. It  produces 
the  well-known 
sweet-seeded  nuts 
of  this  name,  in 
America  distin- 
guished as  English 
walnuts.  These  are 
surrounded  with  a 
thin,  brittle,  and 
easily  separated 
husk.  The  shell  is 
thin  in  differentde- 
grees,  or  in  the  wild 
state  thicker.    The 

kernel  yields  some  Walnut-tree  {Jup-lans  regia). 

£0  per  cent,  of  oil, 

which  is  largely  expressed  in  France  and  other  parts  of 
Bui-ope,  as  also  in  Asia.  That  of  the  first  pressing  la  used 
for  food,  like  olive-oil,  though  ranked  less  highly ;  that  of 
the  second  pressing,  called  ftre-drawn,  the  caUe  having 
been  submitted  to  boiling  water,  is  more  siccative  even 
than  linseed-oil,  and  hence  is  by  some  artists  i^e  most 
highly  esteemed  of  all  oils ;  it  is  a  good  lamp-oil,  and  is 
available  for  making  soft-soap,  etc.  The  whole  fruit  when 
quite  young  makes  a  good  pickle.  The  shell  of  a  large  va- 
riety, called  double  walnutj  is  used  in  France  for  making 
purses,  cases  for  jewelry,  etc.  The  leaves  and  the  hull 
of  the  fruit  are  used  In  Europe  tor  various  medicinal  pur- 
poses. Walnut-wood  is  light,  tough,  and  handsome,  plain 
or  with  a  bur ;  before  the  introduction  of  mahogany  It 
was  the  leading  cabinet- wood  of  Europe,  and  Is  still  pre- 
ferred to  all  other  wood  for  gnnstocks.. 

As  on  a  walnot  with-oute  is  a  bitter  barke. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xi.  251. 

I  observed  .  .  .  many  goodly  rowes  of  wall  nvUe  trees. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I;  26. 

2.  In  the  United  States,  frequently,  same  as 
hlack  walnut  and  rock-walmut  (the  fruit,  the 
tree,  or  its  wood).  See  below. — 3.  In  parts 
of  New  York,  New  England,  and  some  other  lo- 
calities, same  as  Mekory-nut  or  hieJeory.  This  is 
sometimes  distinguished  as  shagiark  or  shell- 
iarh  walnut.— ABh-leaSei  walnut  Same  as  Caiica- 
sian  walnut.—  Belgaum  walnut.  Same  as  Indian  wal- 
nut.— Black  walnut,  a  !N^orth  American  tree,  Juglans 
nigra,  or  its  timber.  The  tree  ranges,  in  rich  bottom- 
lands and  ou  hillsides,  through  a  large  part,  of  the  east- 
ern half  of  the  United  States,  but  is  becoming  scarce.  It 
grows  from  00  to  110  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  from  6  to  9 
feet  in  diameter.  The  wood  Is  heavy,  hard,  and  strong, 
easily  worked,  and  susceptible  of  a  beautiful  polish ;  it  is 
purplish-brown  when  first  cut,  but  becomes  darker  with 
age.  It  is  more  generally  used  for  cabinet-making,  in- 
side finish,  and  guustocks  than  any  other  Tiorth  American 
tree.  (Sargent.)  The  nuts  are  edible,  but  not  very  choice ; 
the  shell  is  hard,  the  husk  thick  and  difficult  to  remove. 
The  tree  grows  rapidly,  and  is  more  or  less  planted  on  the 
prairies. 

They  have  a  sort  of  walnut  they  call  black  walnuts, 
which  are  as  big  again  as  any  I  ever  saw  in  England,  but 
are  very  rank  and  oily,  having  a  thick,  hard,  foul  shell,  and 
come  not  clear  of  the  husk  as  the  walnut  in  France  doth; 
but  the  inside  of  the  nut,  and  leaves,  and  growing  of  the 
tree  declare  it  to  be  of  the  walnut  kind. 

Beverley,  Hist.  Virginia,  iv.  IT  W- 
Caucasian  walnut,  the  tree  Pterocarya  (Juglans)  fraxi- 
nifolia,  marked  by  its  two-winged  fniit.— Country  wal- 
nut.   Same  as  Indian  walnut. — Double  Walnut.    See 

def.  1.— EngUsh  walnut,  European  walnut.  See  def. 
1. — Highflier  walnut,  a  variety  of  the  common  walnut, 
said  tobe  the  best  in  England.— Indian  waluut,  the  cau- 
dleberry,  Aleurites  Moluecana  (A.  triloba).  Also  called 
B^gaum,  country,  and  Otahette  walnut. — Jamaica  wal- 
nut, a  low  West  Indian  tree,  Picrodendron  Juglans,  bear- 
ing a  small  ovoid-globose  orange-yellow  fruit.— Lemon 
walnut.  See  lemon-idalnut.-Otalielte  walnut.  Same 
as  Indian  walnut.- Rock-walnut,  a  moderate  or  small 
tree,  Juglans  rupestris,  found  from  Texas -^  where  it  is 
generally  reduced  to  a  low  much-branching  shrub  —  to 
California,  growing  along  streams  and  in  mountain 
cations.  Its  wood  is  of  a  dark-brown  color,  susceptible  of 
polish.  Its  nuts  are  small,  sweet,  and  edible. — Shagbark 
or  shellbark  walnut.  See  def.  3.— Titmouse  wal- 
nut, a  variety  of  the  common  walnut  with  a  shell  so  thin 
as  to  be  broken  by  the  titmouse  and  other  birds.— Walnut 
case-bearer,  an  American  phyoitid  moth,  Acrobasis  ju- 
glandis,  whose  small  green  larva  constructs  a  black  case  be- 
tween the  leaves  of  the  walnut.— Walnut  catchup.  See 
oateAup.- Walnut  leaf-roller,  either  of  two  tortricid 
moths,  Tortrix  rileyana  and  Lophoderajuglandana,  whose 
larvae  roll  the  leaves  of  walnut  and  hickory  in  the  United 
States.  See  cut  under  ToHritc-Wainat  sword-tail,  a 
dull-brown  tree-hopper,  Vroxiphue  caryse,  occuning  on 
the  foliage  of  walnut  and  hickory  in  the  United  States. — 
White  walnut,  the  butternut,  Juglans  cinerea,  some- 
times called  oil-rmt  and  lemon-walnut. 

walnut-moth  (warnut-m6th),  n.  Any  moth 
whose  larva  feeds  on  walnut,  as  the  regal  wal- 
nut-moth, Cifheronia  regalis,  whose  larva  is 
known  as  the  hickory  horned  devil.  See  cut  un- 
der royal. 

walnut-oil  (wai'nut-oil),  n.    See  walnut,  1. 

walnut-scale  (wai'nut-skal),  n.  Aspidiotus 
juglans-regiee,  a  flat  gray  scale-insect  found  on 
428 
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the  bark  of  the  larger  limbs  of  walnut  iu  the 
United  States. 

walnut-sphinx  (wWnut-sfingks),  n.  See 
sphinx. 

walnut-tree  (wftl'nut-tre),  n.    See  walnut. 

walpurgine  (wol-pfer'jin),  n.  Same  as  walpur- 
flite. 

walpurgls  night  (val-p6r'gis  nit).  [G.  Wal- 
purgis  naeht,  so  called  with  ref .  to  the  day  of  St. 
Walpurgis,  Walhurgis,  or  Walpiirga,  the  name 
of  an  abbess  who  emigrated  from  England  to 
Germany  in  the  8th  century.]  The  night  before 
the  first  day  of  May,  on  which,  according  to 
German  popular  superstition,  witches  are  said 
to  ride  on  broomsticks,  he-goats,  etc.,  to  some 
appointed  rendezvous,  especially  the  Broeken 
in  the  Harz  Mountains,  where  they  hold  high 
festival  with  their  master  the  devil. 

walpurgite  (wol-pfer'jit),  n.  A  hydrated  ar- 
senate of  uranium  and  bismuth,  occurring  in 
thin  scale-like  crystals  of  a  yellow  color.  It 
is  found  with  other  uranium  minerals  at  Neu- 
stadtel  in  Saxony.    Also  walpurgine. 

walrus  (wol'rus),  n.  [=  D.  walrus  =  G.  wal- 
ross,  <  Sw.  hvalross  =  35an.  hvalros,  lit.  '  whale- 
horse,' equiv.  to  Icel.  hfoss-hvalr  =  AS.  hors- 
hwasl,  lit.  'horse-whale,'  a  name  prob.  alluding 
to  the  noise  made  by  the  animal,  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  neigh,  =  Sw.  Dan.  hvalfish:  see 
whale^  and  horse^.  Cf.  whalefish  and  narwlial.'\ 
Any  member  of  the  family  Tricliechidie  (or  Bos- 
maridx);  a  very  large  pinniped  carnivorous 
mammal,  related  to  the  seals,  having  in  the 
male  enormous  canine  teeth  protruding  like 
tusks  from  the  upper  jaw.  The  common  walins,  T. 
rosmarus,  the  morse,  sea-horse,  sea-ox,  or  sea-cow,  attains 
a  total  length  qf  10  to  12  feet  in  the  luU-gi'own  male ;  in- 
dividuals are  reported  to  exceed  li  feet ;  a  more  nearly 
average  length  is  8  to  10  feet,  with  a  girth  of  about  as 
much.  A  weight  of  2,600  to  3,000  pounds  is  acquired  by 
old  bulls,  with  a  yield  of  500  pounds  of  blubber.  The 
whole  length  of  the  canines  is  about  2  feet,  when  they  ai'e 
full-grown,  with  a  projection  of  15  inches  or  more.  These 
teeth  are  used  in  digging  for  the  clams  which  form  the 
principal  food  of  the  animal,  and  in  climbiug  over  uneven 
surfaces  of  rock  or  ice.  A  walrus  12  feet  long  has  the  fore 
flippers  2  feet  long  by  about  1  foot  broad ;  the  flukes  each 
about  this  length,  but  2}  feet  in  extreme  breadth  when 
pressed  out  flat.  The  mammee  of  the  female  are  two  pairs, 
respectively  abdominal  and  inguinal.  Young  and  mid- 
dle-aged individuals  of  both  sexes  are  covered  with  a 
short  coarse  hair  of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  deepening 
into  dark  reddish-brown  on  the  belly  and  at  the  bases  of  the 
limbs.  Old  animals,  especially  the  bulls,  become  almost 
naked,  and  the  skin  grows  heavily  wrinkled  and  plaited, 
especially  on  the  fore  quarters.  In  the  glacial  period  the 
walrus  ranged  in  ITorth  America  southward  on  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  to  South  Carolina.  There  is  no  evidence  of  its 
existence  in  New  England  since  about  1660;  from  this 
date  to  1600  it  lived  south  to  Nova  Scotia.  It  now  in- 
habits some  parts  of  Labrador,  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
Greenland,  and  arctic  regions  as  far  north  as  Eskimos  live 
or  explorers  have  gone.  It  has  been  found  in  Scotland 
of  late  years,  and  on  or  off  the  arctic  coasts  of  Europe  and 
Asia^  especially  in  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla.  It  is 
readily  captured,  and  the  systematic  destruction  to  which 
it  has  long  been  subjected  has  materially  diminished  its 
numbers  in  many  different  places.  The  blubber  yields  a 
valuable  oil ;  from  the  hide  a  very  tough  and  durable  lea- 
ther is  made;  and  the  tusks  yield  a  superior  ivory.  The 
walrus  of  the  North  Pacific  is  now  generally  thought  to  be 
speciflcally  distinct,  and  is  known  as  T.  or  S.  oiesus,  and 
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entomologist.]  A  curious  genus'of  moths,  of 
the  family  Tineidse,  having  the  fore  wings  with 
large  thick  tufts  of  scales,  and  the  submedian 
and  internal  nervures  obsolete.  Only  one  species, 
W.  amorphella,  is  known.  Its  larva  makes  a  gall  on  the 
stems  of  the  false  indigo,  Amorpha  fruticota,  and  the 


Pacific  or  Cook's  Walrus  iTricheckus  or  Rosmarus  obesus"). 

Cook's  walrus.  It  attains  even  greater  size  and  weight 
than  the  common  morse,  and  the  hide  is  extremely  rough. 
See  also  cuts  under  tusk  and  rosmarine. 

walrus-bird  (wol'rus-bferd),  n.  [Translation 
of  the  Eskimo  name.]  The  pectoral  sandpiper, 
Tringa  (Actodromas)  macyalata:  so  called  fiom 
its  puffing  out  its  breast  like  a  walrus  during 
the  breeding-season.  See  cut  under  sandpiper. 
[Eeecait.] 

walsh-''  (wolsh),  a.    Same  as  wallowish. 

Wgilsh^t,  a.  and  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  Welsh. 
It  survives  in  the  surname  Walsli. 

Walshia  (wol'shi-a),  n.  [NL.  (Clemens,  1864), 
named  after  B.  D.  Walsh  (1808-69),  an  American 


False  Indig;o  Gall-moth  [Walshia  amorphella'). 

a,  moth ;  b,  larva ;  c.  gall ;  d,  section  of  same.    (Cross  and  line  show 

natural  sizes  of  a  and  b  ;  c  and  d.  natural  size.) 

moth  has  also  been  reared  from  similar  galls  at  the  base 
of  the  stem  of  one  of  the  so-called  loco-weeds  or  crazy- 
weeds  of  the  western  United  States. 
waltt  (wolt),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  vault;  < 
ME.  walten,  <  AS.  wealfen,  roll,  =  OHG.  wal- 
zan,  MHG.  G.  walzen,  roll,  =  leel.  velta,  roll. 
Hence  ult.  wait,  a.,  walty,  waiter,  welter,  and 
(fromG.)  roaZfe.]    I.  intrans.  To  roll;  tumble. 

As  the  welkyn  shold  wait,  a  wonderf ull  noyse 
Skremyt  vp  to  the  skrow  with  a  skryke  ffeUe. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  909. 

II.  trans.  To  turn;  cast;  overturn. 

Verser  vn  chariot.  To  wault,  ouertume,  or  ouerthrow 
a  chariot;  whence  the  Pi'ouerhe,  II  rCcst  si  bon  chartier 
qui  ne  verse,  the  best  that  diiues  will  sometimes  wault  a 
Cart.  Cotgrave, 

waltt  (wolt),  a.  [<  ME.  'wait,  <  AS.  wealt,  un- 
steady, in  comp.  unwealt,  steady,  <  wealtan, 
roll:  see  wait,  V.']    .WaMf.,  imsteady;  crank. 

For  covetousnes  sake  [they]  did  so  over  lade  her,  not 
only  filling  her  hould,  but  so  stuf  ed  her  betweene  decks, 
as  she  was  walte,  and  could  not  bear  sayle,  and  they  had 
like  to  have  been  castaway  at  sea. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  291. 

waiter  (wol'ter),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  walteren,  waltren 
(=  MLGr.  walteren,  wolteren),  freq.  of  wait,  roU: 
see  wait,  v.  Cf.  welter,  a  var.  form  of  waiter.'] 
It.  To  roll;  welter. 

The  same  Thursdaye  there  fell  suche  a  calme  at  after 
noone  yt  we  lay  walteiynge  and  walowynge  in  the  see  by- 
fore  Modona.  Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  68. 
The  weary  wandering  wights  whom  waltering  waves  en- 
viron.              Peele,  Sir  Clyomon  and  Sir  Clamydes. 

2.  To  waver;  totter;  be  unsteady;  hence,  to 
fall,  or  be  overturned.     [Old  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Thou  waltres  al  in  a  weih  (that  Is,  you  tremble  in  the 
balance).  William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  947. 

walterott,  n.  [ME.,  prob.  orig.  a  proper  name. 
Cf .  trotevale  (?).]  A  term  foimd  only  in  the 
phrase  "a  tale  of  walterot,"  applied  to  some 
absurdity. 

"  That  that  thou  tellest,"  quath  Treuthe,  "Isboteatale  of 
Walterot ! "  Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxi.  146. 

walth  (walth),  n.    A  Scotbh  form  of  wealth. 

Walton  crag.  In  geol.,  a  division  of  the  Bed 
Crag,  or  Newer  Pliocene.    See  crag^,  2. 

waltront  (wol'trgn),  n.  [Appar;  connected  with 
walrus,  perhaps  by  gome  confusion  with  D. 
waltraan,  whale-oil  (?) :  see  train-oil.l  A  wal- 
rus.    Woodward. 

walty  (wol'ti),  a.  [<  wait  +  -^i.]  Unsteady; 
crank:  noting  a  vessel.     [Bare.] 

A  new  ship, ...  of  about  160  tuns,  but  so  walty  that 
the  master  (Lanibertou)  often  said  she  would  prove  their 
grave.  J.  Pierpont,  in  C.  Mather's  Mag.  Chris.,  I.  vi. 

waltz  (wWts),  n.  [=F.  valse  (>  E.  valse),  <  G. 
walzer,  a  round  dance,  waltz,  <  walzen,  roll :  see 
wait,  p.]  1 .  A  round  dance,  probably  of  Bohe- 
mian origin,  which  has  been  extraordinarily 
popular  since  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  is  danced  by  couples,  the  partners  in  each 
couple  moving  together  in  a  series  of  whirling  steps  — 
either  advancing  continuously  in  the  same  direction,  or 
varying  this  with  "reversing"  or  turning  the  opposite 
way.  The  regular  f  oiin  of  the  waltz  is  known  as  the  trois- 
temps— the  more  rapid  form  deva^temps  containing  six 
steps  to  every  two  of  the  other.  The  derivation  of  the 
waltz  is  disputed,  the  French  often  claiming  its  descent 
from  the  volta,  and  the  Germans  from  the  allemande ;  but 
it  is  probably  a  development  of  the  slow  and  simple  l&nd- 
ler.  Its  popularity  has  decidedly  overshadowed  that  of 
all  other  fashionable  dances. 

3.  Music  for  such  a  dance,  or  in  its  rhythm, 
which  is  triple  and  moderately  quick.     Waltzes 
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are  usually  made  up  of  sections  of  eight  or  sixteen  mea- 
sures.  Several  sucn  sections  are  often  written  to  be  per- 
formed in  succession,  and  are  then  provided  with  an  in- 
troduction and  a  coda.— Deuz-temps  waltz.  See  deux- 
tevMog. 
waltz  (waits),  V.  i.     [<  waits:,  n.']    1.  To  dance 
a  waltz,  or  in  the  movement  or  step  of  a  waltz. 
Some  vmltz,  some  draw,  some  fathom  the  ahyss 
Of  metaphysics.  Byron,  Don  Juan,  sli.  62. 

2.  To  move  lightly  or  trippingly  or  swiftly  as 
in  a  waltz :  as,  the  young  people  waltzed  into 
the  room.     [Slang.] 

waltzer  (w&lt'ser),  n.  [<  waltz  +  -ei-'i^.']  A  per- 
son who  waltzes. 

It  may  be  said,  without  vanity,  that  I  was  an  apt  pupil, 
and  ...  in  a  single  week  I  became  an  expert  waltzer. 

Thackeray,  Fitz-Boodle's  Confessions,  Dorothea. 

waluewite  (wal'u-it),  n.  [Named  from  P.  A. 
Waluew,  a  Eussian.]  A  variety  of  xanthophyl- 
lite,  occurring  in  taljular  crystals  of  a  dull- 
green  color.  It  is  found  in  the  Zlatoust  mining 
region  in  the  Urals. 

walwet,  V.  A  Middle  English  form  of  wal- 
low^. 

walyi,  walie  (wft'li),  a.  and  n.  [An  extension 
of  wale^,  a.,  perhaps  mixed  with  MB.  wely,  weli, 
<  AS.  welig,  rich,  wealthy,  <  wel,  well :  see  welP.] 

1,  a.  1.  Beautiful;  excellent. 

I  think  them  a'  sae  braw  and  walie.  Hamilton. 

But  Tam  kenn'd  what  was  what  fu'  brawlie ; 
There  was  ae  winsome  wench  and  walie. 

Bums,  lam  o'  Shanter. 

2.  Large;,  ample;  strong;  robust. 

This  waly  boy  will  be  ua  coof. 

Bums,  There  was  a  lad. 

II.  M. ;  pi.  walies  (-\iz).     Something  pretty; 
an  ornament;  a  toy;  a  gewgaw. 

Baith  lads  and  lasses  busked  brawly 
To  glowr  at  ilka  bonny  waly. 

Bamsay,  Poems,  11.  533.    {Ja/mieson.) 

[Scotch  in  all  senses.] 
waly2  (wa'li),  interj.    [An  abbr.  var.  of  wella- 
way.']    An  interjection  expressive  of  lamenta- 
tion; alas!    [Obsolete  or  Scotch.] 

O  waly,  waly  up  the  bank, 

And  waly,  waly  down  the  brae, 
And  waly,  waly  yon  bum  side. 
Where  I  and  my  love  wont  to  gae. 
Waly,  Waly,  but  Love  be  fionn;/ (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  133). 

wamara  (wa'ma-ra),  n.  [Native  name.]  The 
brown  ebony  of  British  Guiana.     See  ebony. 

wamble  (wom'bl),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  wambled, 
ppr.  wambling.  [Also  dial,  wammel,  wammle;  < 
ME.  wamlen,  <  Dan.  vamle,  feel  nausea  (et.vam- 
mel,  mawkish) ;  freq.  of  the  verb  seen  in  leel. 
veema  =  Sw.vdmjas,ie&.,  loathe,  nauseate.]  1. 
To  rumble,  heave,  or  be  disturbed  with  nausea : 
said  of  the  stomach. 

What  availeth  to  haue  good  meate,  when  onely  the  sight 
thereof  moueth  belkee,  and  makes  the  stomach  wami^ef 
Cfuevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577X  p.  132. 
Some  sighing  elegie  must  ring  his  knell, 
Unlesse  binght  sunshine  of  thy  grace  revive 
His  wambliTiff  stomack. 

MaretoTi,  Scourge  of  Yillany,  viii. 

2.  To  rumble;  ferment,  and  make  a  distur- 
bance. 

And  your  cold  sallads,  without  salt  or  vinegar. 

Lie  wambling  in  your  stomachs, 

Fletcher,  Mad  Lover,  i.  1. 

[Obsolete  or  provincial  in  both  uses.] 
wamMe  (wom'bl),  n.     [<  wamble,  r.]    A  rum- 
bling, heaving,  or  similar  disturbance  in  the 
stomach;  a  feeling  of  nausea.     [Obsolete  or 
provincial.] 

Our  meat  going  down  into  the  stomach  merrily,  and  with 
pleasure  dissolveth  incontinently  all  wambles. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  576. 

wamble-cropped  (wom'bl-kropt),  a.  Sick  at 
the  stomach;  figuratively,  wretched;  humili- 
ated.    [Vulgar.] 

wambles  (wom'blz),  n.    Milk-sickness. 

wamblinglyt  (wom'bling-li),  adv.  With  wam- 
bling, or  a  nauseating  effect. 

If  we  should  make  good  their  resemblances,  how  then 

should  we  please  the  stomach  of  God?  who  hath  indeed 

brooked  and  borne  us  a  long  time.  1  doubt  but  wambliTigly. 

Bev.  S.  Ward,  Sermons  and  Treatises,  p.  90. 

wame  (warn),  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  womb. 

wametow  (wam'to),  n.  [<  wame  +  tow^.'\  A 
belly-band  or  girth:  as,  a  mule  with  a  pad 
secured  on  its  back  with  a  wametow.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

wammelt,  wanunlet,  "•  *■  Dialectal  variants 
of  wamble. 

wammus  (wam'us),  n.  [Also  wamns;  <  Gr. 
wamms,  warns,  a  doublet,  waistcoat,  jerkin,  < 
MHG.  wambes,  wambeis,  \  OF.  gambais,  a  lea- 
thern doublet:  see  gambeson.']    A  warm  knit- 
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ted  jacket  resembling  a  cardigan.     [Southern 
and  western  U.  S.] 

Tlijs  [wagon-spoke]  he  put  into  the  baggy  part  of  his 
wam.us,  or  hunting-jacket — the  part  above  the  belt  into 
which  he  had  often  thrust  prairie-chickens  when  he  had  no 
game-bag.  K  Egglestmt,  The  Graysons,  xxviii. 

wamp  (womp),  n.  [Supposed  to  be  <  Massa- 
chusetts Ind.  xoompi,  white :  see  wampum.'i  The 
American  eider-duck:  so  called  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  drake.     [Massachusetts.] 

wampee  (wom-pe'),  n.  [Also  whampee;  Chi- 
nese, <  liwang,  yellow,  +pi,  skin.]  1.  The  fruit 
of  a  tree,  Clausena  Watapi,  of  the  Rutacese,  tribe 
AuranUex,  thus  allied  to  the  orange.  The  native 
country  of  the  tree  is  unknown,  but  it  is  cultivated  in 
China,  India,  and  Malaya  for  the  fruit,  which  is  borne  in 
clusters,  and  is  of  the  size  and  somewhat  the  taste  of  a 
grape,  with  an  additional  pleasant  flavor  of  its  own.  The 
tree  is  of  a  sweet  terebinthine  odor,  its  leaves  pinnate 
with  five  to  nine  smootli  and  shining  leaflets. 
2.  See  Pontederia. 

wampisb.  (wom'pish),  v.  t.  [Origin  obscure.] 
To  toss  about  in  a  threatening,  boasting,  or 
frantic  manner;  wave  violently;  brandish; 
flourish.    Seott.     [Scotch.] 

wampum  (wom'pum),  «.  [Formerly  also  wam- 
pom,  wampame,  wompam;  <  Amer.  Ind.  *wam- 
pum,  wompam,  <  Massachusetts  Ind.  wompi, 
Delaware  wapi,  white.]      Small   shell  beads 


White  and  Purple  Wampum.    (From  specimen  in  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  Yorlc  City.) 

pierced  and  strung,  used  as  money  and  for  or- 
nament by  the  North  American  Indians.  The 
shell  was  cut  away,  leaving  only  a  cylinder  like  a  Euro- 
pean bugle.  Wampum  was  of  two  kinds,  white  and  black 
or  dark-purple.  An  Imitation  of  wampum  consisting  of 
white  porcelain  beads  of  the  same  shape  has  been  made 
by  Europeans  for  sale  to  the  Indians.  See  tihe  second  quo- 
tation under  warwpvjm'peag.  ' 

Y°  said  Narigansets  .  .  .  should  pay  .  .  .  2000  fathome 
of  good  white  wampame. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  437. 

Sachems  of  Long  Island  Came  voluntarily,  and  brought 

a  tribute  to  us  of  twenty  f  a;tbom  of  wamipom,  each  of  them. 

Winthr^,  Hist  New  England,  I.  283. 

The  Indians  are  ignorant  of  Europes  Coyne ;  yet  they 
have  given  a  name  to  ours,  Vind  call  it  monfeash  from  the 
English  money.  Their  owne  is  of  two  sorts :  one  white, 
which  they  make  of  the  stem  or  stocke  of  the  Periwincle, 
which  they  call  Meteailhock,  when  all  the  shell  is  broken 
off :  and  of  this  sort  six  of  their  small  Beads  (which  tliey 
make  with  holes  to  string  the  bracelets)  are  currant  with 
the  English  for  a  Peny.  The  second  is  black,  inclining  to 
blew,  which  is  made  of  the  shell  of  a  fish,  which  some 
English  call  Hens,  PoanaOhock,  and  of  this  sort  three 
make  an  English  peny.  .  .  .  This  one  fathom  of  this  their 
stringed  money,  now  worth  of  the  English  but  five  shil- 
lings (sometimes  more),  some  few  yeeres  since  was  worth 
nine,  and  sometimes  ten  shillings  per  Fathome.  .  .  .  Obs; 
Their  white  they  call  Wompam  (whiclj  signifies  white): 
*,  their  black  Suckanhock  (Sdcki  signifying  blacks).  Both 
amongst  themselves,  as  also  the  English  and  Dutch,  the 
blacke  peny  is  two  pence  white. 

Jtoger  WUliams,  Key  to  Amer.  Lang.,  xxiv. 

Striped  wampum,  a  kUid  of  wampimi-snake,  Abastor 
erythrogram,mus  of  North  America. 
wampumpeag  (wom'pum -peg),  n.  [Amer. 
Ind.,  <  wompam,  white,  +  peag,  strung  beads.] 
Strings  of  (originally  white)  wampum  formerly 
used  as  tokens  of  value  by  the  American  In- 
dians, and  by  the  whites,  especially  in  trade 
with  the  Indians. 

He  gave  to  the  govemour  a  good  quantity  of  wampom- 
peague.  WirMirop,  Hist.  New  England,  1.  143. 

There  was  no  cun-ency,  before  this  time,  .  .  .  unless  we 
choose  to  give  the  name  of  currency  to  the  wrnnpum,,  or 
wa/mpumpeage  (as  it  is  more  properly  called),  of  the  In- 
dians. .  .  .  Peage  was  the  name  of  the  substance,  which 
was  of  two  kinds — black  and  white.  Wampum,  or  worn- 
pum,  is  the  Indian  word  for  white,  and  as  the  white  kind 
was  the  most  common,  wampujnpeage  got  to  be  the  com- 
mon name  of  this  substance,  which  was  usually  abbrevi- 
ated into  wamjmm.  The  black  peage  consisted  of  the  small 
round  spot  in  the  inside  of  the  shell,  which  is  still  usual- 
ly calledin  tliia  neighborhood  byits Indian  name  of  quahog. 
These  round  pieces  were  broken  away  from  the  rest  of 
the  shell,  brought  to  a  smooth  and  regular  shape,  drilled 
through  the  center,  and  strung  on  threads.  The  white 
peage  was  the  twisted  end  of  several  small  shells,  broken 
off  from  the  main  part.  These  portions  of  shell,  thus 
strung,  were  worn  as  bracelets  and  necklaces,  and  wrought 
into  belts  of  curious  workmanship.  They  thus  possessed 
an  intrinsic  value  with  the  natives,  for  the  purposes  of  or- 
nament ;  and  they  were  readily  taken  by  them  in  exchange 
for  their  furs.  K  Everett,  Orations,  I.  124. 

wampum-snake  (wom'pum-snak),  n.  The  red- 
bellied  snake,  Farancia  abacura,  a  harmless 
colubrine  serpent  of  the  United  States.  See 
cut  under  Farancia. 

wamsutta  (wom-sut'S),  n.  Cotton  cloth  made 
at  the  Wamsutta  Mills,  New  Bedford,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

wamus  (wam'us),  n.    Same  as  wammus. 


wander 

wan^  (won),  a.  [<  ME.  wan,  wanne,  <  AS.  wann, 
wonn,  dark,  black,  lurid  (as  an  epithet  of  the 
raven,  the  sea,  flame,  night,  also  of  shadows, 
ornaments,  clothes,  etc.) :  connectipns  uncer- 
tain. According  to  some,  orig.  'deficient,'  sc. 
in  color,  and  so  connected  with  AS.  wan,  de- 
ficient: see  toan-  and  wane\  wane^.  But  of. 
W.  gwan,  Bret,  gwan  =  Ir.  Gael.  jfa»»,  faint,  fee- 
ble. According  to  others  (a  view  highly  im- 
probable), orig.  'worn  out  with  toil,  tired  out,'  < 
AS.  winnan  (pret.  wan,  won),  strive,  fight:  see 
win.l  1.  Dark;  black;  gloomy:  applied  to  the 
weather,  to  water,  streams,  pools,  etc. 

There  leuit  thay  laike,  and  the  laund  past : 
Ffor  the  wedur  so  wete,  and  the  wan  showres. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  9868. 

And  they  hae  had  him  to  the  wan  water. 
For  a'  men  call  it  Clyde. 

Marl  Richard  (Child's  Ballads,  m  6). 

2.  Colorless;  pallid;  pale;  sickly  of  hue. 

As  pale  and  wan  as  ashes  were  his  looke. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  22. 
3t.  Sorrowful;  sad. 

In  maters  that  meuys  the  with  might  for  to  stir. 
There  is  no  worship  in  weping,  ne  in  wan  teres; 
But  desyre  thi  redresse  all  with  derf e  strokis. 

Destruction  qf  Tray  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  3602. 

4t.  Frightful;  awful;  great. 

Then  come  thai  to  Calcas  the  cause  forto  wete. 
Of  the  wedur  so  wilckid,  and  the  wan  stormys. 

Destruction  of  Tray  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  12070. 

=Syn.  2.  Pallid,  etc.  {seepale^),  ashy,  cadaverous. 
wan'^  (won),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  wanned,  ppr.  wan- 
ning.    [<  wan^,  a.]    I.  ti-ans.  To  render  wan. 
II.  intrans.  To  grow  or  become  wan. 
All  his  visage  wann'd.  ShaJc.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  580. 

A  vast  speculation  had  f  ail'd, 
And  ever  he  muttcr'd  and  madden'd,  and  ever  wann'd  with 
despair.  Tennyson,  Maud,  i.  3. 

[Bare  in  both  uses.] 

wan^t  (wan).    An  old  preterit  of  wiiii-. 

wan-.  [<  ME.  woM-,  <  AS.  wan-  =  MD.  D.  wan- 
=  OHG.  MHG.  wan-,  G.  wahn-  =  Icel.  van-  = 
Sw.  Dan.  van-,  a  negative  prefix,  being  the  adj. 
AS.  wan  =  OFries.  wan,  won  =  MLG.  wan 
=  OHG.  wan  =  Icel.  vanr :  see  wane^,  wane^, 
want^,  wanse.  AS.  compounds  with  wan-  were 
numerous:  wanhaslth,  want  of  health,  wanhdl, 
unhealthy,  wanhygd,  heedlessness,  etc. :  see 
wanbelief,  wanhope,  wanspeed,  wanton,  wan- 
trust,  wanwit,  etc.]  A  prefix  of  Anglo-Saxon 
origin,  frequent  in  Middle  English,  meaning 
'wanting,  deficient,  lacking,'  and  used  as  a 
negative,  like  unA,  with  which  it  often  inter- 
changed. It  differs  from  un-1  in  denoting  more  em- 
phatically the  fact  of  privation.  It  still  exists  as  a  recog- 
nized prefix  in  provincial  use,  and  in  literary  use,  unrecog- 
nized as  a  pre^  in  wanton. 

wanbelieft,  m.  [ME.  wanbeleve;  <  wan-+  be- 
lief,']   Lack  of  faith.    Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  515. 

wanbelievert,  «•  One  who  disbelieves.  Prompt 
Parv.,  p.  515. 

wanchancy  (won-chan'si),  a.  [<  wan-  +  chancy. 
Cf.  unchancy.']  Unlucky;  unchancy;  wicked. 
[Scotch.] 

wand  (wond),  n.  [<  ME.  wand,  wond,  <  Icel. 
vondr  (vand-),  a  wand,  a  switch,  =  OSw.  wand 
=  Dan.  vaand  =  Goth,  wandua,  a  rod;  so  called 
from  its  pliancy,  <  AS.  windan  (pret.  wand), 
etc.,  wind:  see  wind^.]  1.  A  slender  stick; 
a  rod. 

A  toppe  of  it  to  sette  other  a  wonde 

Ys  holdon  best  right  in  Apriles  ende. 

When  grene,  and  juce  upon  hem  dothe  ascende. 

Palladius,  HusLondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  123. 

His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine, 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hUls  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  ammiral,  were  but  a  wand. 

miton,  P.  L.,  i.  294. 
2t.  A  twig;  a  bough. 

O  sweetly  sang  the  nightingale, 

As  she  sat  on  the  wand. 

The  Clerk's  twa  Sons  o'  Owsenfard  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  66). 

3.  A  rod,  or  staff  having  some  special  use  or 
character.     Specifically— (a)  A  staff  of  authority. 

Though  he  had  both  spurs  and  wand,  they  seemed  rather 
marks  of  sovereignty  than  instruments  of  punishmeilt. 

IK.  K      A       ^,.  .  ^''^-  Sidney. 

(0)  A  rod  used  by  conjurers  or  diviners. 

Nay,  Lady,  sit ;  if  I  but  wave  this  wand. 
Your  nerves  are  all  chained  up  in  alabaster. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  659. 
(c)  A  small  baton  which  forms  part  of  the  Insignia  of  the 
messenger  of  a  court  of  justice  in  Scotland,  and  which  he 
must  exhibit  before  executing  a  caption :  called  more 
fully  wand  of  peace,  (d)  The  baton  used  by  amusical  con- 
ductor.—Electric  wand,  an  electrophorus  in  the  form  of 
a  baton.  See  electrophorus.— 'RjuaicwanA.  Seeruntci. 
wander  (won'der),  v.  [<  ME.  wanderen,  wan- 
dren,  wondrien,  <  AS.  wandrian,  wander,  =  OS. 


wander 

wandlon  =  D.  w<mdelm=  OHG.  wantalon,  MHG. 
G.  wandem,  wandeln  =  Sw.  vandra  =  Dan. 
vandre,  wander,  travel,  walk;  a  freq.  form,  as- 
sociated with  wend  (AS.  wendan,  etc.),  <  AS. 
windan  (pret^  ujareii),  wind,  turn,  twist:  see 


6815 

And  many  a  tree  and  bush  my  wcmderings  know, 
And  e'en  the  clouds  and  silent  stars  ot  heaven. 

Jonei  Very,  Poems,  p.  86. 

2.  A  Straying  away,  as  from  one's  home  or  the 
right  way ;  a  deviation  or  digression  in  any  way 


wind^,  wend^.'}    I,  mtrmis.  1.  To  ramble  with-    <""  fro™  any  course:  as,  the  wandering  of  the 
out,  or_  as  if  without,  any  certain  course  or    thoughts ;  a  wandering  from  duty, 
object  in  view ;  travel  or  move  from  place  to        Let  him  now  recover  his  wanderings. 
place;  rangeabout;  roam;  rove;  stroll;  stray. 
He  wandereth  abroad  for  bread.  Job  xv.  23. 

Wanderitiif,  each  his  several  way 
Pursues,  as  inclination  or  sad  choice 
leads  Mm  perplexed.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  623. 

2.  To  leave  home  or  a  settled  place  of  abode; 
depart;  migrate. 

When  God  caused  me  to  wander  from  my  father's  house. 

Gen.  XX.  13. 


of  Malabar,  India,  Macacus  silenus.  it  is  about  3 
feet  long  to  the  tip  of  the  tail  (which  is  tufted),  of  a  black- 
ish color  with  pink  buttocks,  and  has  an  extravagant  mane 
of  long  hair  surrounding  the  face,  of  a  light  or  whitish 


Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 
3.  Incoherence  of  speech;  raving;  delirium. 
wanderingly  (won'd6r-ing-li),  adv.    In  a  wan- 
dering or  unsteady  manner. 

When  was  Lancelot  wanderingly  lewd  ? 

Tennyson,  Holy  Orail. 

wandering-sailor  (won'd6r-ing-sa"lor), ».  The 
moneywort,  Lysimachia  Xwmmularia,  and  the 
Kenilworth  ivy  or  wandering  Jew,  Linaria  Cym- 

3.  To  depart  from  any  settled  course ;    go    Malaria,  from  their  ereeptog  habit. 

astray,  asrrom  the  paths  of  duty;  stray;  de-  wandermentt  (won'd6r-ment), «.  [<  wander  + 
viate;  err.  -ment.']   The  act  of  roaming  or  roving.   [Kare.] 

Ton  wander  from  the  good  we  aim  at.  Barefoot  went 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIIL,  iiL  1. 138.  Upon  their  ten  toes  in  wild  wanderment. 

4.  To  lose  one's  way;  be  lost.  [CoUoq,]— 5.  ^P-  ^<»"'  Satires,  II.  iiL  20. 
To  think  or  speak  incoherently;  rave;  be  de-  wanderoo  (won-de-r8'),  n.  [Also  wanderow, 
lirious.                                                                      wanderu;  =  F.  ouanderou  (Buffon),  <  Cingalese 

Litillhe  sleppit,  wanderw,  a  monkey;  cf.  Hind,  bandar,  a  mon- 

But  «'»^;^*;j^« '°P^«° o^f  buernes.  ^^^    kejr:  see  iun4er,:    Alarge  catarrhine  monkey 

Tom  Bendlbow  seemed  to  have  something  on  his  mind, 
but  I  think  he  wanders  a  little.  He  may  speak  more  ex- 
plicitly to  you.  J.  Hawthorne,  Dust,  p.  222. 
=Syn.  1-3.  Soam,  Rove,  etc.  (see  ramble),  straggle.— 3. 
Swerve,  digress. 

II,  trans.  1.  To  travel  over  without  a  cer- 
tain course ;  stroll  through ;  traverse. 

Wand'ring  many  a  famous  realm. 

Mlton,  P.  L.,  Iv.  234. 

2.  To  lead  astray;  cause  to  lose  the  way  or 
become  lost.     [Colloq.] 

wandered  (won'dSrd),  p.  a.  That  has  strayed 
or  become  lost:  as,  the  wandered  scolex  of  the 
dog's  tapeworm. 
wanderer  (won'd6r-6r),  n.  [<  MB.  wanderare 
(=  Gr.  wanderer);  <  wander  +  -erl.]  1.  One 
who  or  that  which  wanders;  one  who  roams 
about,  having  no  home  or  certain  place,  of 
abode ;  also,  one  who  strays  from  the  path  of 
duty. 

And  here  to  every  thirsty  wanderer. 
By  sly  enticement  gives  his  baneful  cup. 

MUton,  Comus,  1.  624. 

2.  pi.  In  Arachnida,  specifically,  the  wandering 
as  distinguished  from  the  sedentary  spiders; 
the  vagabonds.  See  Vagahundse. 
wandering  (won'd6r-ing),2).  a.  Koving;  roam- 
ing; pursuing  no  fixed  course,  plan,  or  object; 
unsettled:  as,  a  wandering  spirit;  wandering 
habits;  a,  wandering  Toinstrel. 

Pray  ye,  do  not  trouble  him ; 

You  see  he 's  weak,  and  has  a  wandering  fancy. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iv.  6. 
If  a  man's  wits  be  wandering,  let  him  study  the  mathe- 
matics, for  in  demonstrations,  if  Ills  wit  be  called  away 
never  so  little,  he  must  begin  again.         Baeon,  Studies. 

Wandering  abscess,  a  chronic  abscess  which  burrows 
through  the  tissues,  usually  in  obedience  to  the  law  of 
gravity,  and  appears  on  the  surface  at  some  distance  from 
its  point  of  origin.— Wandering  cells,  the  leucocytes; 
cells  resembling,  and  probably  identical  with,  the  white 
blood-corpuscles,  found  in  the  tissues  outside  of  the  blood- 
vessels.— Wandering  Jew.   (a)  A  legendary  character 


Wanderoo  (Macacus  silenus). 

color.  Notwithstanding  the  name,  the  wanderoo  is  not 
found  in  Ceylon,  where  that  native  name  applies  more 
properly  to  species  of  Semnopitheeus,  as  the  great  wan- 
deroo or  maha,  5.  ursinus.  The  misapplication  origi- 
nated with  Buffon.  Also  called  Malabar  monkey,  lion- 
tailed  monkey,  baboon,  or  macaque,  neel-ehunder,  silenus, 
and  by  other  names. 

wandle  (won'dl),  a.  [Appar.  for  *wandh/,  < 
wand  +  -h/^.  Ctwandy.^  Wand-like;  wandy; 
supple ;  pliant ;  nimble.  Halliwett.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

wandoo  (won'do),  n.  [Native  Australian.]  A 
eucalypt,  Muealyptus  redunca,  the  white-gum  of 
western  Australia,  it  is  a  large  tree,  the  trunk  some- 
times 17  feet  in  diameter,  in  one  variety  suddenly  swelling 
out  near  the  ground.  It  furnishes  a  very  pale  heavy,  hard, 
tough,  and  diu'able  wood,  greatly  prized  for  wheelwork, 
especially  for  fellies. 


who,  according  to  one  version  (that  of  Matthew  Paris,  wandretht  (won'dreth),  n.     [<  ME.  wandreth, 
*       4.i,„  4.1    t     *.,  .„.,t.,...^  „  i  .«    wandrethe,  wondrethe,  <  Icel.  vandreedhi,  diffi- 

culty, trouble,  genit.  as  adj.,  difficult,  trouble- 
some, <  vandr,  difficult,  requiring  pains  and 
care,  hence  also  select,  choice,  picked,  also 
zealous,  +  radh,  advice,  counsel,  management, 
=  E.  read:  see  read^,  n.,  and  ef.  -reWj,  -red,  in 
himdreth,  hundred,  kindred.  Cf .  quandary.']  Dif- 
ficulty; peril;  distress. 

Bettur  is  a  buerne  by  hym  sum  pes 
Than  in  vmmdreth  &  woo  to  wepe  all  his  lyue. 

Dearwtion  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 11614. 

wands  (wondz),  n.  pi.  [Prob.  <  Dan.  vand, 
water,  =  Norw.  vand,  water,  a  lake,  tarn :  see 
water.]    Roads ;  a  roadstead. 

The  21  day  the  Primerose  remaining  at  an  anker  in  the 
wands,  the  other  three  shippes  bare  into  Orwel  hauen.  • 
Hakluyts  Voyages,  I.  310. 

wandsomdlyt,  adv.  [ME.,  for  *wansomely,  < 
wan  +  -some  +  -ly^,  or  *wantsomeh),  <  wantsome 
+  -ly^.]    Sorrowfully. 

The  waye  unto  Wynchestre  thay  wente  at  the  gayneste, 
Wery  and  wandsomdly,  with  wondide  knyghtes. 

Marte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4013. 


dating  from  the  thirteenth  centuryX  was  a  servant  of 
Pilate,  by  name  Cartaphilus,  and  gave  Christ  a  blow 
when  ho  was  led  out  of  the  palace  to  execution.  Ac- 
cording to  a  later  version  ho  was  a  cobbler  named  Ahas- 
uerus,  who  refused  Christ  permission  to  sit  down  and 
rest  when  he  passed  his  house  on  the  way  to  Golgotha. 
Both  legends  agree  in  the  sentence  pronounced  by  Christ 
on  the  offender,  "Thou  shalt  wander  on  the  earth  till  I 
return."  A  prey  to  remorse,  he  has  since  wandered  from 
land  to  land  without  being  able  to  find  a  grave.  The 
stoiy  has  been  turned  to  account  by  many  poets  and  nov- 
elists, (ft)  A  plant-name :  (1)  The  beefsteak-  or  strawberry- 
geranium,  Saasifraga  earmentosa;  locally,  the  Eenilworth 
ivy,  Idrmria  Cymhalaria.  [Great  Britain.]  (2)  One  of 
two  or  three  house-plants,  as  Zebrina  pend/ula  (Trades- 
cantia  zebrina),  which  are  planted  in  baskets  or  vessels  of 
water,  whence  they  spread  in  a  straggling  fashion.  Z. 
pendma  has  lance-ovate  or  oblong  leaves  which  are  crim- 
son beneatli  and  green  or  purplish  above,  with  two  broad 
silvery  stripes.  Another  sort  has  bright  green  leaves. — 
Wandeilng  shearwater,  the  greater  shearwater,  Pufi- 
nus  major,  a  bird  of  the  family  Procellariidm.  See  out 
under  Aapden.— Wandering  spiders.  See  wanderer,  2. 
—  Wandering  tattler,  Seteroseelus  incamis,  a  bii'd  of 
the  snipe  family  (Seolopacidse),  widely  distributed  on  the 
coasts  and  islands  of  the  Pacific.  See  cut  under  tatSer. 
— Wandering  tumor,  one  of  the  solid  abdominal  viscera 
which  has  become  movable  through  relaxation  of  its  at- 
tachments, as  a  floating  kidney. 
'Wandering  (won'd6r-ing),  n.    [<  ME.  wander-  'Wandy  (won'di),  a. 


wang-tooth 

worm,  =  OHGr.  wanon,  wanen  =  Icel.  vana,  de- 
crease, wane;  from  the  adj.,  AS.  wan  =  OHG. 
wan  =  Icel.  vawr  =  Goth,  wa/ns,  wanting,  de- 
ficient (an  adj.  also  appearing  as  a  negative 
prefix:  see  wan-),  =  Skt.  Una,  lacking,  deficient, 
inferior ;  perhaps  an  orig.  pp.  of  a  root  «,  be 
emptor,  Zend  y  «,  be  lacking,  existing  also  in 
Gr.  evvig,  bereaved,  G.  ode,  desolate,  etc.  Cf . 
wa»l,  want^.     Hence  prob.  waniand,  wanion.] 

1,  intrans.  1 .  To  decrease ;  be  diminished :  ap- 
plied particularly  to  the  periodical  lessening  of 
the  illuminated  part  of  the  moon!  opposed  to 
wax. 

Undemethe  hir  feet  she  hadde  a  mone, 
Wexing  it  was,  and  sholde  wanie  sone. 

Chauoer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  1220.. 
How  slow 
This  old  moon  wanes! 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  i.  1.  4. 

2.  To  decline;  fail;  sink;  approach  an  end. 

Wealth  and  ease  in  waning  age. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1. 14% 
Daylight  waned,  and  night  came  on. 

M.  Arnold,  Balder  Dead^ 

Il.t  trans.  To  cause  to  decrease ;  lessen. 
That  he  [Christ]  takes  the  name  of  the  son  of  a  woman, 
and  wanes  the  glorious  name  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Donne,  Sermons,  iii. 

wanei  (wan),  n,     [<  MB.  wane,  <  AS.  wana  = 

Icel.  vani,  decrease,  wane :  see  wane'^,  v.]     1. 

Periodic  decrease  of  the  illuminated  part  of  the 

moon ;  period  of  decreasing  illumination. 

How  many  a  time  hath  Phoebe  from  her  wane 
With  Phoebus'  fires  filled  up  her  liorus  again. 

Drayton,  On  his  Lady's  not  Coming  to  London, 

2.  Decline;  failure;  declension. 

Men,  families,  cities,  have  their  falls  and  wanes. 

Burton,  Anat.  ot  Mel.,  p.  9*. 

3.  A  beveled  edge  of  a  board  or  plank  as  sawn 
from  an  unsquared  log,  the  bevel  being  caused 
by  curvatm-e  of  the  log. 

All  the  thick-stuff  and  plank  to  be  cut  straight,  oi 
nearly  so,  and  of  parallel  thiclmess,  and  to  be  measured 
for  breadth  at  the  middle,  or  half  the  length,  taking  in 
haU  the  wanes.  Laslett,  Timber,  p.  76. 

wane^f  (wan),  a.  [ME.,  <  AS.  wa»,,deficient: 
see  wan-,  wan^,  and  wane'^,  v.]  Wanting;  lack- 
ing; deficient. 

And  qwo-so  be  wane  schal  paye  a  pound  of  wax. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  30. 

wane^t,  n.    Same  as  wane.     York  Plays,  p.  106. 
wano-cloud  (wan'kloud),  n.     A  cirro-stratus 
cloud. 

_  Modern  meteorologists  have  con'oborated  the  specula- 
tive notions  of  the  ancients,  and  have  observed  the  prev- 
alence of  the  wane-eloud  to  be  usually  followed  by  bad 
weather.  Foreter,  Atmospheric  Phenomena. 

waney  (wa'ni),  a.  and  n.  [<  wane'^  +  -ji.]  I. 
a.  Having  a  natural  bevel  (compare  wane^,  n., 
3) ;  hence,  making  poor  lumber  from  irregular- 
ities of  the  surface,  as  a  log. 

II.  n.  The  thin  edge  or  feather-edge  of  slab 
cut  from  a  round  log  without  previous  squaring. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

wangi  (wang),  n.  [<  ME.  wange,  wonge,  <  AS. 
wange,  wonge,  cheek,  jaw  (wang-beard,  cheek- 
beard,  wang-tothj-^smg-tooih,  jaw-tooth,  grind- 
er, thunwange,  temple :  see  thunwange),  =  OS. 
wanga  =  LG.  wang  =  OHG.  wanga,  MHG.  G. 
wange,  cheek,  jaw  (Goth.  *waggo  not  recorded) ; 
by  some  supposed  to  have  been  orig. '  an  extend- 
ed surface'  (the  expanse  of  the  face),  and  thus 
connected  with  AS.  wang,  wong  =  Icel.  vangr 
=  Goth,  waggs,  a  plain,  field,  meadow,  though 
most  names  for  parts  of  the  body  have  no  such 
origin.]  1.  The  jaw,  jaw-bone,  or  cheek-bone. 
[Obsolete  or  vulgar.] 

Thy  wordis  makis  me  my  wangges  to  wete. 
And  chaunges,  childe,  ful  often  my  cheere. 

York  Plays,  p.  64. 

2t.  [Short  for  wang-tooth.]    A  cheek-tooth  or 
grinder.     Chaucer. 
wang^t  (wang),  n.     A  dialectal  reduction  of 


_  ,  \<.wand  +  -y^.]   Long  and 

ynge,  waiiS/rmge  (=  MB&.  wanderinge,  G.  warn-    flexible,  like  a  wand. 
derung),  verbal  n.  of  wander,  v.]     1 .  The  act  of  wane^  (wan),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  waned,  ppr.  wa»- 
one  who  wanders;  a  ramble  or  peregrination;    ing.      [<  MB.   wanen,  wanien,  wonien,  <  AS. 
a  journeying  hither  and  thither.  wanian,  wonian,  gewanian  =   OPries.  wania, 


wangala  (wang'ga-la),  n.  Same  as  vanglo. 
wangert,  n.  lAiko"wonger;  <  ME.  wangere, 
wonger,  wongere,  <  AS.  wangere  (=  OHG.  wan- 
gari  =  Goth,  waggari),  a  pillow,  <  wange, 
wonge,  etc.,  cheek:  see  wang'^:]  A  rest  for  the 
cheek;  a  pillow. 

His  bryght  helm  was  his  wonger. 

Chaucer,  Sir  Thopas,  1.  201. 

wang-tootht  (wang'tSth),  n.  [<  MB.  wang- 
toothe,  <  AS.  wangtoth,  <  wang,  cheek,  -f-  toth, 
tooth:  see  wcmg'i- and  tooth.]  A  cheek-tooth; 
a  grinder  or  molar. 

He  boffatede  me  a^boute  the  mouthe  and  bete  oute  mj 
wang-teth.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxiii.  191 


wang-tooth 

Of  this  asses  cheke,  that  was  dreye, 
Out  of  a  wang-tooth  sprane  anon  a  weUe. 

Chaucer,  Monk's  Tale,  1.  54. 

"wangun  (wtog'gim), «.  [Amer.  Ind.]  A  place 
for  keeping  small  supplies  or  a  reserve  stock ; 
especially,  the  chest  in  a  lumber-camp  con- 
taining clothing,  shoes,  toljaoco,  etc.,  which  are 
sold  to  the  men. 

■wanhopet  (won'hop),  n.  [<  ME.  WMiJiope  (= 
MD.  wanhoop);  <  wan-  +  Itope^.]  1.  Lack  of 
hope ;  hopelessness ;  despair. 

Ilianne  wex  that  shrewe  In  wanhope  and  walde  haue 
hanged  him-seU.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  286. 

Wei  oughte  I  sterve  in  wanhope  and  distresse. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  I,  391. 
AUe  hise  disciplls  weren  in  wanjiope  ; 
For  to  comnf  orte  them  ihesu  thougte. 

Mymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  64. 

2.  Vain  hope ;  delusion. 

The  f  oolyshe  wanhope  .  .  .  oi  some  usurer. 

Chaloner,  tr.  of  Moriee  Encomium,  H  3  b.    (Nares.) 

waniandt,  »■  [ME.  waniand,  wanyand,  weny- 
ande;  appar.  a  noun  use  of  ME.  waniand,  ppr. 
(<  AS.  waniende)  of  wanien,  wanen,  wane:  see 
wane^.  Ct  wanion.']  Waning;  specifically,  the 
waning  of  the  moon,  regarded  as  implying  ill 
luck. 

Be  they  kyngis  or  knyghtis,  in  care  ge  thaim  cast ; 
gaa,  and  welde  tham  in  woo  to  wonne,  in  the  wanyand. 

York  Plays,  p.  124. 
He  would  of  lykelyhood  bynde  them  to  cartes  and  beate 
them,  and  make  theym  wed  in  the  waniand. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  306. 

waniont  (wan'ion),  n.  [Also  wannwn,  wenion; 
prob.  a  later  foirm  of  waniand,  used  in  impreca- 
tions with  a  vague  implication  of  ill  luck  or  mis- 
fortune.] A  wordfound  only  in  the  phrases  with 
a  wanion,  in  the  wanion,  and  wanions  on  you,  gen- 
erally interpreted  to  denote  some  kind  of  im- 
precation— Withawanion.  (a)  Badlucktoyou;  the 
mischief  take  you,  or  the  like. 

Slarry,  hang  you!  . 
Westward  v^h  a  wanion  t'  ye ! 
Marston,  Jonson,  and  Chapman,  Eastward  Ho,  iii.  2; 
"  Bide  down,  with  a  mischief  to  you — bide  down  with  a 
wanion,"  cried  the  king.  Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 

(6)  "With  a  vengeance";  energetically ;  vehemently ;  em- 
phatically; hence,  in  short  order;  summarily. 

He  should  have  been  at  home  preaching  in  his  diocese 
vtitk  a  wannion.  Larimer,  2d  Sermou  bef.  Edw.  Yl.,  1S49. 
"Marry  gep  with  a  wenion!"  quod  Arthur-a-Bland. 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Tanner  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  226). 
Yet  considering  with  himself  that  wares  would  be  wel- 
come where  money  wanteth,  he  went  with  a  wanion  to 
his  mother's  chamber,  and  there,  seeking  about  tor  odd 
ends,  at  length  found  a  little  whistle  of  silver  that  his 
mother  did  use  customarily  to  wear  on. 

Barman,  Caveat  for  Cui'setors,  p.  76. 
Come  away,  or  I'll  fetch  thee  with  a  wanion. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  ii.  1.  17. 

Ill  tell  Ralph  a  tale  in 's  ear  shall  fetch  him  again  with 

a  wanion.    Beau,  and  Fl. ,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  ii.  2. 

I  sent  him  out  of  my  company  withawanion — I  would 

rather  have  a  rifler  on  my  perch  than  a  false  knave  at  my 

elbow.  Scott,  Abbot. 

wankapin  (wong'ka-pin),  n.  [N.  Amer.  Ind.] 
The  water-chinkapin.    Also  yoneopin. 

wankle  (wan'kl),  a.  [<  ME.  wankel,  <  AS.  wan- 
eoUwoncol  (=  08.  wancal  =  OHGr.  wanehal, 
MHG.  wankel),  unsteady,  unstable ;  of.  OHG. 
MHG.  wane,  unsteady  movement,  doubt,  Gt. 
wank,  remove,  change;  OHGr.  wanchon,  MHGr. 
wanicen,  be  unsteady,  vacillate,  =  leel.  vakka 
—  Sw.  vanka,  wander  about;  connected  with 
AS.  wincian,  etc.,  wink :  see  wink,  wince,  and  cf . 
wench.']  Weak;  unstable;  not  to  be  depended 
on.     [North.  Bng.] 

wanly  (won'li),  adv.  [<  wan  +  -Z^i.]  In  a  wan 
or  pale  manner ;  palely. 

wanness  (won'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  wannesse;  < 
wan^  +  -ness.'i  The  state  or  appearance  of  be- 
ing wan;  paleness;  a  sallow,  dead,  pale  color: 
as,  the  wanness  of  the  cheeks  after  a  fever. 

wannish  (won'ish),  a.  [Early  mod.  B.  also 
wanish;  <  loan^  +  -ish^.]  Somewhat  wan;  of 
a  pale  hue. 

The  wanish  moon,  which  sheens  by  night. 

Surrey,  Ps.  viii. 

Upon  her  crest  she  wore  a  wannish  Are, 
Sprinkled  with  stars,  like  Ariadne's  tiar. 

Keats,  Lamia,  i. 
Morning  arises  stormy  and  pale, 
No  sun,  but  a  wannish  glare 
In  fold  upon  fold  of  hueless  cloud. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  vi.  1. 

wanrestful  (won-rest'ful),  a.  [<  wan-  +  rest- 
ful]   Eestless.     [Scotch.] 

An'  may  they  never  learn  the  gaets 
Of  ither  vile  wanrestfu'  pets. 

Bums,  Death  of  Poor  Mailie. 

•wanrufet,  n.  [<  wan-  +  Sc.  rufe,  ruff,  roif, 
rest;  cf.  roo^.]    Disquietude. 
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Bot  I  haif  merrell  in  certalne 

Quhat  makls  thi  this  wanrufe. 
Eotene  and  Makyne  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  246). 

wanset  (wons),  v.  i.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  wanze; 
<  ME.  wansen,  diminish,  decrease,  <  AS.  wan- 
slan,  diminish;  with  verb-formative  -s,  as  in 
minsian,  decrease  (see  mince),  ani  cleensian, 
cleanse  (see  cleanse),  <  toan,  deficient:  see 
wane^.]  To  wane ;  waste ;  pine ;  wither. 
His  lively  hue  of  white  and  red,  his  cheerfulness  and 

strength. 
And  all  the  things  that  liked  him  did  wanze  away  at  length. 
Oolding,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  iii.    (Trench.) 

wanspeedt,  n.  [MB.  wanspede;  <  AS.  wansped; 
as  wan-  +  speed.]    Ill  fortune. 

What  whylenea,  or  wamspede,  wryxles  our  niynd? 

Destruction  of  Tray  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  L  9327. 

want^t  (wont),  a.  [ME.,  a^so  wont,  <  Icel.  vant, 
neut.  (with  reg.  Seand.  neut.  sufiSx  -*,  as  seen 
also  in  thwart,  another  word  of  Scand.  origin) 
of  vanr,  lacking:  see  wan-,  wane'^.]  Lacking; 
deficient. 

And  fyue  wont  of  fyfty,  quoth  God,  I  schal  forgete  aUe. 
AlliteraMve  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  740. 

wanti  (wdut),  n.  [<  ME.  want,  wonte,  lack,  de- 
ficiency, indigence,  <  Icel.  vant,  want,  <  vant, 
lacking:  seewant^,a.]  1.  Lack;  deficiency; 
scarcity;  dearth,  or  absence  of  what  is  needed 
or  desired:  as,  want  of  thought ;  want  of  money. 
'Prentices  in  Paul's  Church-yard,  that  sceuted 
Your  want  of  Breton's  books. 

Fletcher,  Wit  without  Money,  iii.  4. 
He  came  the  first  Night  to  Mangera,  but,  for  want  of  a 
Pilot,  did  not  know  where  to  look  for  the  Town. 

Dam/pier,  Voyages,  1. 125. 

2.  A  vacant  part,  place,  or  space ;  a  vacancy. 
The  wants  in  the  wheels  of  your  watch  are  as  useful  to 

tho  motion  as  the  nuclss  or  solid  parts. 

Baxter,  Divine  Life,  1.  10. 

3.  That  which  is  lacking,  but  needed;  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  absence  of  some  need- 
ful, important,  or  desirable  thing. 

Yet,  to  supply  the  lipe  wants  of  my  friend, 

I'll  break  a  custom.  Shak,,  M.  of  V.,  i.  3.  64. 

4.  The  state  of  being  without  means ;  poverty ; 
penury;  indigence. 

An  endless  Spring  of  Age  the  Good  enjoy, 
Where  neither  Want  does  pinch,  nor  Plenty  cloy. 

Cowley,  Pindaric  Odes,  i.  7. 
lUng  out  the  viant,  the  care,  the  sin. 
The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times. 

Tennyson,  In  Mcmoriam,  cvl. 
5t.  A  time  of  need. 

He  wept  and  shed  many  tears,  blessing  God  that  had 
brought  him  to  see  their  faces,  and  admiring  the  things 
they  had  done  in  their  wants. 

N.  Morton,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  112. 

6.  That  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with ;  a  ne- 
cessity. 

Habitual  superfluities  become  actual  wants. 

Paley,  Mor.  Phil.,  vi.  11. 

7.  In  coal-mining,  same  as  nip\  8 want  of  con- 
sideration. See  consideration.  =  Syn.  1.  Insufficiency, 
scantiness,  dearth,  default,  failure: — 3.  Kequirement,  de- 
sideratum.— 4.  Need,  Indigence,  etc.  (see  poverty),  dis- 
tress, straits. 

want^  (wdnt),  v.  [<  ME.  wanten,  wonten,  <  Icel. 
vanta,  want,  lack,  <  vanr,  neut.  vant,  lacking : 
see  leant^,  n.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  be  without;  be 
destitute  of;  lack:  as,  to  want  knowledge  or 
judgment ;  to  want  food,  clothing,  or  money. 
Many  a  mayde,  of  which  the  name  I  want. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  L  287. 
The  Lord  our  God  wants  neither  Diligence, 
Nor  Love,  nor  Care,  nor  Powr,  nor  Providence. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i  7. 

As  a  barren  Coxcomb,  that  wants 
Discourse,  is  ever  entertaining  Company  out  of  the  last 

Book 
He  read  in.  Etherege,  She  Would  if  she  Could,  iv.  2. 

They  want  many  bad  qualities  which  abound  in  tho 
others.  Swift,  Gulliver's  Tiavels,  ilL  10. 

2.  To  be  deficient  in;  fall  short  in;  be  lack- 
ing in  respect  of,  or  to  the  amount  of. 

Another  will  say  it  [the  English  language]  wanteth 
Grammer.  Nay,  truly,  it  hath  that  praise,  that  it  wanteth 
not  Grammer:  forGrammer  it  might  have,  but  it  needs  it 
not.       Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie  (ed.  Arber),  p.  70. 

We  want  nothing  now  but  one  Dispatch  more  from 
Kome,  and  then  the  Marriage  will  be  solemnized. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  iiL  26. 

Trust  me,  Sir,  I  thought  we  had  wanted  three  miles  of 
this  house,  till  you  showed  it  to  me. 

/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  66. 

3.  To  do  without;  dispense  with;  spare. 

For  law,  physick,  and  divinitie  need  so  the  help  of 
tonges  and  sciences  as  thei  can  not  want  them. 

Aseham  (Ellis's  Lit.  Letters,  p.  16). 
Which  they  by  this  attempt  were  IHce  to  loose,  and  there- 
fore were  willing  to  want  his  presence. 

Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  58. 

The  dragoons  will  be  crying  for  ale,  and  they  wnnna 

want  it^  and  mannna  want  it.       Scott,  Old  Mortality,  iv. 


wanting 

4.  To  have  occasion  for,  as  something  requi- 
site,  useful,  or  proper;  require;  need. 

Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 
Nor  wants  that  little  long. 

Goldsmith,  The  Hermit. 
Not  what  we  wish,  but  what  we  want. 
Oh !  let  thy  grace  supply.         Merrick,  Hymn. 

5.  To  feel  a  desire  for ;  feel  the  need  of ;  wish 
or  long  for;  desire;  crave. 

I  viant  more  uncles  here  to  welcome  me. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  1.  6. 
The  good  pope  .  .  .  said,  with  scorn  and  indignation 
whicli  well  became  him,  that  he  wanted  no  such  prose- 
lytes. Macavlay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 
If  he  want  me,  let  him  come  to  me. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

6.  To  desire  to  see,  speak  to,  or  do  business 
with ;  desire  the  presence  or  assistance  of ;  de- 
sire or  require  to  do  something:  as,  you  are 
the  very  man  we  want;  call  me  if  I  am  wanted; 
the  general  wanted  him  to  capture  the  battery. 
=Syil.  Need,  etc.    See  lacki-,  v.  t. 

n.  intrans.  1.  To  be  lacking,  deficient,  or 

absent. 

If  ye  wanten  in  thees  tweyne, 
Tho  world  is  lore. 

Chaucer,  Complaint  to  Pity,  1.  76. 
There  shall  want 
Nothing  to  express  our  shares  in  yonr  delight,  sir. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Thierry  and  Theoaoret,  iii.  1. 
As  in  bodies,  thus  in  souls,  we  And 
What  wants  in  blood  and  spirits,  swell'd  with  wind. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  L  208. 

2.  To  fail;  give  out;  fall  short. 

They  of  the  citie  fought  valiantly  with  Engines,  Darts, 
Arrowes :  and  when  Stones  wanted,  they  threw  Siluer, 
especially  molten  Siluer.       Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  402. 

The  front  looking  to  the  river,  tho'  of  rare  worke  for  y» 
carving,  yet  wants  of  that  magnificence  which  a  plainer 
and  truer  designe  would  have  contributed  to  it. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Feb.  8, 1644. 

3.  To  be  in  need ;  suffer  from  lack  of  some- 
thing. 

He  cannot  want  for  money.  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iii.  2. 10. 
want^t  (wont),  n.  [Also  wont;  for  wand,  <  ME. 
wand,  <  AS.  wand,  a  mole,  also  in  comp.  wand- 
wyrp,  a  mole  (cf.  moldwarp),  =  G.  dial,  wond, 
wonne  =  Sw.  dial,  vand  =  Norw.  vand,  vaand, 
vond,  vond,  a  mole.]     Thie  mole  or  moldwarp. 

They  fonnd  beards  of  deere  feeding  by  thousands,  and 
the  Countrie  full  of  strange  Conies,  headed  like  ours,  with 
the  feet  of  a  Want,  and  taile  of  a  Cat,  hauing  vnder  their 
chins  a  bagge,  into  which  they  gather  their  meat  when 
they  haue  filled  their  bodie  abroad. 

Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  779. 

want^t,  rt.  [Prob.  <  Icel.  vottr  (vatt-,  orig.  vant-) 
=  OSw.  wante,  a  glove,  =  Sw.  Dan.  vante  =  D. 
want,  a  mitten ;  cf .  OSw.  winda,  wind,  involve, 
wrap,  =  E.  wind,  turn.  Cf.  OP.  want  (?),  guant, 
gant,  P.  gant  =  Pr.  gan,  guan  =  Sp.  guante  = 
Pg.  guantes  (pi.)  =  It.  guanto,  prob.  <  ML.  wan- 
tus,  a  glove ;  <  Tout.  Hence  (from  the  P.  gant) 
E.  gantlet^,  gauntlet^.]    A  glove.    Imp.  Diet. 

wa'n't  (w§,nt).  A  colloquial  and  vulgar  contrac- 
tion of  was  not. 

wantage  (won'taj),  n.  [<  want^  +  -age.]  De- 
ficiency; that  which  is  wanting. 

Inspectors  and  Gaugers  shall  make  a  detailed  return  (in 
duplicate)  of  each  lot  inspected,  showing  the  serial  num- 
ber of  each  stamp  affixed  thereto,  the  gauge,  wantage, 
proof,  and  number  of  proof  gallons. 

New  York  Produce  Exchange  Beport,  1888-9,  p.  266. 

■wanter  (w6n't6r),  n.  [<  want^  +  -eri.]  1.  One 
who  wants ;  one  who  is  in  need. 

The  wanters  are  despised  of  God  and  men. 

Davies,  Scourge  of  FoUy,  p.  21.    (Dames.) 

2.  An  unmarried  person  who  wants  a  mate. 
SalliweU.     [Colloq.] 

want-gracet  (wdnt'gras),  n.    [<  want\  v.,  +  obj. 
grace.]    A  reprobate. 
Want  a  want-grace  to  pertorme  the  deede. 

Davies,  Microcosmos,  p.  67.    (Davies.) 
want-hill  (wont'hil),  n.     [<  want^  +  hiin.]    A 
mole-hill. 

Walter  Eyres,  digging  want-hUls,  88. 
Darrell  Papers  (in  H.  Hall's  Society  in  Elizabethan  Age). 
wan-thriven  (won-thriv'n),  a.  [<  wan-  + 
thriven.]  Stunted ;  decayed ;  in  a  state  of  de- 
cline.  [Scotch.] 
wanting  (wdn'ting),  p.  a.  [<  loanf^  +  4ng^.] 
1.  Deficient  or  lackmg. 

Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances,  and  art  found  want- 

»»9-  Dan.  V.  27. 

Each,  with  streaming  Eyes,  supplies  his  wanting  Urn. 

Congreve,  Death  of  Queen  Mary. 

The  young  people  of  our  time  are  said  to  be  wanting  in 

reverence.  J.  p.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  266. 

2t.  Needy;  poor. 

You  forget  yourself : 
I  have  not  seen  a  gentleman  so  backward, 
A  wanting  gentleman. 

Fletcher,  Wit  without  Money,  IL  4. 


wanting 

The  vianting  orphans  saw  with  watery  eyes 
Their  founders'  charity  In  dust  laid  low, 

Vryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  st.  274. 

wanting (wdn'ting), jjj-ep.  Except;  less;  minus. 
Twelve,  wanting  one,  he  slew. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  xii.  727. 

wantless    (wSnt'les),   a.     [<  wanfi  +  -Zesg.] 
Having  no  want ;  abundant;  fruitful.    [Rare.] 
The  want-less  counties,  Dssex,  Kent, 
Surrie.  Warner,  Albion's  England,  iii.  7. 

wanto  (wan'to),  n.  A  reed-l)uck  of  western 
Africa :  same  as  nagor,  1. 

wanton  (won'ton),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  wantoun, 
wantoton,  wdntowen,  wantogen,  also,  with  loss  of 
pp.  suffix  -n,  wantoxoe,  orig.  'uneducated,  unre- 
strained,' hence  '  licentious,  sportive,  playful,' 
<  wail-,  not,  +  towen  (also  i-toioen),  <  AS.  togen 
(also  getogen),  pp.  of  tedii  (pret.  teah,  pi.  tugon) 
=  Goth,  tiuhan,  etc.,  =  L.  ducere,  draw:  see wan- 
and  teei  (of  which  -ton  is  the  pp.  reduced).  Cf. 
ME.  untowen,  perverse,  G.  ungezogen,  ill-bred, 
rude,  uncivil.  Cf .  the  opposite  ME.  wet  i-towen, 
well-taught,  modest.]  T.  a.  1.  Ill  brought  up; 
undisciplined;  unrestrained j  hence,  free  from 
moral  control. 

He  .  .  .  associate  vnto  hym  certeyn  wanton  persones, 
&  bete  his  mayster.  FcHiyan,  Chron.,  oxxvii. 

2.  Characterized  by  extreme  recklessness,  fool- 
hardiness,  or  heartlessness ;  malicious;  reck- 
lessly disregardful  of  right  or  of  consequences : 
applied  both  to  persons  and  to  their  acts. 

The  wanton  troopers  riding  by 
Have  shot  my  fawn,  and  It  will  dye. 
MarwM,  Nymph  Complaining  for  Death  of  her  Fawn. 

3.  Wild;  unruly;  loose;  unrestrained. 

And  take  good  hede  bl  wisdom  &  resoun 

That  bi  no  wantowtie  lauginge  thou  do  noon  offence 

To-fore  thi  souereyne  while  he  is  in  presence. 

Babees  Boole  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  27. 
She,  as  a  veil,  down  to  the  slender  waist 
Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore 
Dishevel'd,  but  in  wanion  ringlets  waved. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  304. 
How  does  your  tongue  grow  wantoniu  her  praise  ! 

Addison,  Cato,  i.  5. 

4.  Playful;  sportive;  froHesome. 

All  wanton  as  a  child,  sisipping  and  vain. 

Shale,  L.  L.  L.,  V.  2.  771. 
Ye  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  rise 
Of  shades,  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooks. 

Miltoti,  Lycidas,  1, 136. 

5.  Bank;  luxuriant. 

The  quaint  mazes  in  the  wamton  green. 

Shah.,  M.  If.  D.,  ii.  1.  99. 

Every  ungovernable  passion  grows  wanton  and  luxTiri- 

ant  in  corrupt  religions.  Bacon,  Fable  of  Dionysius. 

6.  Characterized  by  unrestrained  indulgence  of 
the  natural  impulses  or  appetites;  dissolute; 
licentious. 

The  proud  day, 
Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 
Is  all  too  wanton  and  too  full  of  gawds. 

Shak.,  E.  John,  iii.  3.  36. 
Men,  grown  wanton  by  prosperity, 
Study'd  new  arts  of  luxury  and  ease. 

Roscommon,  tr.  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry. 
Wanton  professor  and  damnable  apostate. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  i. 

7.  Particularly,  unchaste;  lascivious;  libidi- 
nous; lustful;  lewd. 

Thou  art  .  .  .  froward  by  nature,  enemy  to  peace. 
Lascivious,  wanton.  Shah.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1. 19. 

A  wanton  mistress  is  a  common  sewer. 

Ford,  Lady's  Trial,  1.  2. 

II.  n.  1.  A  pampered,  petted  .creature ;  one 
spoiled  by  fondness  or  indulgence ;  also,  a  frol- 
icsome, roving,  sportive  creature;  atrifler:  used 
sometimes  as  a  term  of  endearment. 

Thy  parents  made  thee  a  wanton  with  too  much  cocker- 
ing. Lyly,  Buphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  36. 
Shall  a  beardless  boy, 
A  cocker'd  silken  wanton,  brave  our  fields? 

Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  1.  70. 

2,  A  lewd  person;  a  lascivious  man  or  wo- 
man. 

If  ye  he  set  on  pleasure,  or  disposed  to  wantons,  ye  shall 
have  ministers  enough  to  be  furtherers  and  instruments 
of  it.  Latimer,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Bdw.  VI.,  1550. 

wanton  (won'ton),  v.  [<  wanton,  a.]  I.  in- 
trans.  1.  To  "revel;  frolic  imrestrainedly ; 
sport. 

When,  like  some  childish  wench,  she  loosely  wantoning 
With  tricks  and  giddy  turns  seems  to  inisle  the  shore. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  ii.  174. 

Nature  here 
Wamton'd  as  in  her  prime.    Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  294. 
Her  cap-strings  wantoned  in  front  of  her  in  the  rising 
wind.  Mrs.  Oliphant,  May,  iii. 

2.  To  sport  or  dally  in  lewdness;  sport  las- 
civiously. 
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II.  ti'ttns.  If.  To  make  wanton. 
If  he  does  win,  it  watitons  him  with  over-plus,  and  enters 
him  into  new  ways  of  expence.    Feltlmm,  Resolves,  ii.  58. 

2.  To  spend  or  waste  in  wantonness. 

Hee  wantom  away  his  life  foolishly  that,  when  he  is 
well,  will  take  physick  to  make  him  sick. 

Bp.  Hall,  Defeat  of  Cruelty. 

wantonheadf.  wantonhoodt  (won'tgn-hed, 

-hud),  n.     [<  ME.  wantounhede ;  <  wanton  + 

-head,  -hood.']    Wantonness. 
wantoningi  (won'ton-ingj,  ».     [Verbal  n.  of 

wanton,y/]    The  act  of  playing  the  wanton. 
wantoning^  (won'ton-ing),  n.     [<  wanton  -I- 

-ingS.2    A  wanton ;  a  dallier. 

But,  since,  I  saw  It  painted  on  fame's  wings 
The  Muses  to  be  woxen  wwntonvngs. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  I.  ii.  34. 

wantonizet  (won'tgn-Iz),  v.  i.     [<  wanton  + 
-ize.l    To  frolic;  sport;  dally;  wanton. 
That  broad  and  glaring  way  wherein 
Wild  sinners  find  full  space  to  wantoniie. 

J.  BeoMmont,  Psyche,  i.  72. 

wantonly  (won'tgn-li),  adv.  [<  wanton  +  -ly^.] 
In  a  wanton  manner.  Specifically— (a)  Recklessly ; 
unadvisedly ;  thoughtlessly ;  without  regard  for  right  or 
consequences. 

A  plague  so  little  to  be  fear'd 
As  to  be  wantonly  Incurr'd. 

Cowper,  Mutual  Forbearance. 
No  nation  will  wantonly  go  to  war  with  another  if  it  has 
nothing  to  gain  thereby.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  289. 
(6)  Frolicsomely ;  sportfully ;  gaily ;  playfully ;  carelessly. 
How  sweet  these  solitary  places  are !  how  wantonly 
The  wind  blows  through  the  leaves,  and  courts  and  plays 
with  'em !  Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  v.  4. 

(c)  Lewdly ;  lasciviously. 

wantonness  (won'ton-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  wan- 
townesse;  <  wanton  H-  -ness.J  1.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  wanton,  in  any  sense. 

Somwhat  he  lipsed  for  his  wantownesse. 
To  make  his  English  swete  upon  his  tonge. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  264. 
I  rather  will  suspect  the  sun  witli  cold 
Than  thee  with  wantonness. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  4.  8. 

Wantonness  and   luxury,  the  wonted  companions  of 

plenty,  grow  up  as  fast.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 

3.  A  wanton  or  outrageous  act. 

It  were  a  wantomiess,  and  would  demand 
Severe  reproof.  Wordsworth,  Excursion,  i. 

wantrustt,  «■     [<  MB.  wantrust  (=  MD.  wan- 
troost) ;  <  wan-  +  trusf^,  q.  v.]    Distrust. 
O  wantrust !  ful  of  f als  suspeccioun. 

Chaucer,  Manciple's  Tale,  1. 177. 

wantsomet  (w6nt'sum),  a.  [<  ME.  wantswm; 
<  want^  +  -some.]    Poor;  needy.     Ormulum, 

1.  14824. 

wantwitt  (w6nt'wit),  «.     [<  want^,  v.,  +  obj. 
wit.]    One  destitute  of  wit  or  sense ;  a  fool. 
Such  a  want-vnt  sadness  makes  of  me 
That  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myself. 

Shak.,  M.  of  T.,  i.  1.  6. 

wantyi  (won'ti),  n. ;  pi.  wanties  (-tiz).  [Ori- 
gin uncertain.]  A  leather  tie  or  ro^e;  a  short 
wagon-rope;  a  rope  used  for  binding  a  load 
upon  the  back  of  a  beast.     [Local,  Eng.] 

wanty%  (won'ti),  w.;  pi.  wanties  (-tiz).  [Dim. 
of  wants. ]    A  mole ;  a  moldwarp. 

Some  creatures,  albeit  they  be  alwaies  covered  within 
the  ground,  yet  live  and  breath  nevertheless,  and  namely 
the  wanty  or  mold-warpes. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  ix.  7.    (Encyc.  Diet.) 

wanwitt,  «•  [ME.  wanwit  (=  G.  wahnwite  =  Sw. 
vanvett  =  Dan.  vanvid) ;  <  wan-  -H  wit.]  Lack  of 
sense;  foolishness. 

Schild  me  from  pein  of  helle  pit. 
That  I  haue  deseruud  thorow  ua/n-witc. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  180. 

wanyt,  «•    A  Middle  English  form  of  wane^. 
wanyandf ,  n.    Same  as  waniand. 
wanzet,  v.  i.    See  wanse. 

wapi  (wop),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  wapped,  ppr.  map- 
ping.    [<  ME.  wappen;  cf.   whap,  whop,  and 
quap^,  quop^.]    I.  trans.  1.  To  strike;  knock; 
beat;  wallop;  drub.     [Colloq.] 
Why,  either  of  my  boys  could  wap  him  with  one  hand. 

Thackeray. 

2.  To  flap ;  flutter.    [Scotch.] 

There's  nae  a  cock  in  a'  the  land 
But  has  wappit  its  wings  and  crawn. 
Glasgerian  (AUingham's  Ballad-book),  p.  361. 

3.  To  toss  or  throw  quickly.     [Scotch.] 

Tak  a  halter  in  thy  hose, 
And  o'  thy  purpose  dinna  fail ; 
But  wap  it  o'er  the  Wanton's  nose. 

Lochmaten  Harper  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  4). 

II.  intrans.  To  flutter;  flap  the  wings;  move 
violently.     [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 
wapi  (wop),  ra.     [_<ME.  wappe;  <wap\  v.]    A 
smart  stroke:  a  blow.  [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 


wapiti 

The  werld  wannes  at  a  wappe,  and  the  wedire  gloumos. 
Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  MoiTis),  Gloss.,  p.  209. 
When  he  strake  ane  upon  the  back. 
The  swiftest  gae  his  head  a  wap. 

Leesome  Brand  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  343). 

wap^t  (wop),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  wappen  (also  comp. 
atwappen,  hiwappen),  lap  or  wrap,  wrap  up  (per- 
haps confused  with  wrappen,  wlappen,  wrap, 
lap):  seejorop,  Zop3.]    To  wrap;  tie;  bind.  Hal- 


wap2  (wop),  n.  [Also  wdpp,  wop;  <  M)a»2,  v.] 
1 .  A  bale  or  bundle,  as  of  hay  or  straw.  [Scotch 
and  North.  Eng.]— 2.  A  shroud-stopper.— 3. 
A  pendant  with  a  thimble  in  one  end  through 
which  running  rigging  is  led. 
wap^f  (wop),  V.  i.  [<  MB.  wappen,  bark;  cf. 
waff^  and  yap.]  To  bark;  yelp. 
Wappynge  or  baSyng  as  howndys.  Prompt.  Pan. 

'Tis  tlie  little  wappijig  of  small  dogs  that  stirs  up  the 
cruel  mastlves. 

C.  Mather,  Discom-se  on  Witchcraft  (ed.  1689),  p.  24. 

wapacut  (wop'a-kut),  n.  [NL.  as  specific  name 
wapacuthu;  <  Ainer.  Ind.  (Cree)  wapaciithu,  wa- 
pow-keetho  (also  wapohoo),  a  white  owl :  a  name 
applied  by  Pennant  and  Latham  to  a  kind  of  owl 
described  in  the  manuscript  notes  of  Mr.  Hutch- 
ins,  who  resided  on  Severn  river,  near  Hudson's 
Bay.]  A  large  white  spotted  owl,  about  2  feet 
long  and  without  ear-tufts,  believed  to  be  the 
common  snowy  owl,  Nyctea  scandiaca.  See  cut 
under  snow-owl. 

wapen,  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of 
weapon. 

wapenshaw  (wop'n-sh&),  ».    [Sc,  also  wap- 
penshaw,  wapinschaw,  etc.,  lit.  'weapon-show,' 
<  wapen  (a  form  of  weapon)  +  shaw.]    A  show 
or  review  of  persons  under  arms,  formerly  made 
at  certain  times  in  every  district.    These  exhibi- 
tions or  meetings  were  not  designed  for  military  exercises, 
but  only  to  show  that  the  lieges  were  properly  provided 
with  arms.    The  name  has  been  revived  in  some  quarters 
in  Great  Britain,  and  applied  to  the  periodical  gatherings 
of  the  volunteer  corps  of  a  more  or  less  wide  district  for 
review,  Inspection,  shooting  competitions,  etc.    [Scotch.] 
We  went  to  the  field  of  war. 
And  to  the  weapon-shaw. 
Up  and  War  Them  A\  Willie  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  265). 

wapenshaw  (wop'n-sh&),  v.  i.  To  hold  or  at- 
tend a  wapenshaw.     [Scotch.] 

wapenshawing  (wop'n-sha-ing),  n.  [=  D.  wa- 
penschouwing ;  as  wapenshaw  +  -ing'^.]  Same 
as  wapenshaw. 

But  thir  ridings  and  wappenshawin^s,  my  leddy,  I  hae 
nae  no  broo  o"  them  ava.  Scott,  Old  Mortality,  vii. 

wapentake  (wop 'n -tak),  n.  [<  ME.  wapen- 
take, wepenfake,  <  AS.  wsepengetsee,  wspentac, 
a  district,  a  wapentake  (AL.  wapentac  or  wap- 
entagium),  adapted  from  Icel.  vapnatak,  <  vap- 
na,  gen.  pi.  of  vapin,  a  weapon  (=  AS.  weepen 
=  E.  weapon),  +  -tak,  a  taking  hold,  a  grasp- 
ing, esp.  a  grasp  in  wrestling  (used  of  the  eon- 
tact  of  weapons),  <  taka,  take,  grasp,  seize, 
touch:  see  weapon  and  take,  and  cf .  wapenshaw.] 
Formerly,  in  certain  counties  of  northern, 
eastern,  and  midland  England,  a  division  or 
subdivision  of  a  shire,  generally  corresponding 
to  a  hundred  in  other  counties.  The  term  seems 
to  have  been  originally  applied  to  the  armed  assemblies 
of  freemen  ;  and  there  is  possibly  an  allusion  to  a  practice 
of  taki^ig  up  or  "touching"  the  amis.  Wapentalcc  is  still 
a  territorial  division  in  Yorkshire. 

It  is  written  that  King  Allured,  or  Alfred,  who  then 
raigned,  did  devide  the  realme  into  shires,  and  the  shires 
into  hundrethes,  and  the  hundrethes  into  rapes  or  wapen- 
takes, and  the  wapentakes  into  tithinges,  Soe  that  tenn 
tithinges  made  an  hundrethe,  and  five  made  a  lathe  or 
wapentake.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

The  wapentake  is  found  only  in  the  Anglian  districts. 
...  To  the  north  of  these  districts  the  shires  are  divided 
into  wards,  and  to  the  south  into  hundreds.  Hence  the 
vmpentake  may  be  a  relic  of  Scandinavian  occupation. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  45. 

wapiti  (wop'i-ti), ».  [Also  wappiU,wapite,wap- 
pite;  <  Amer.  Ind.  (Cree)  wapiUk,  'white  deer,' 
said  to  designate  the  Rocky  Mountain  goat, 
Saploceros  montanus;  used  as  E.,  and  also  in 
the  NL.  form  Cervits  wapiti,  by  B.  S.  Barton,  in 
1809,  for  the  animal  defined.]  The  North  Amer- 
ican stag  or  elk,  Cervus  canadensis,  which  is  the 
North  American  representative  of  the  stag  or 
red  deer  of  Europe,  and  resembles  the  latter, 
though  it  is  much  larger  and  of  a  stronger  make, 
being  one  of  the  largest  living  representatives 
of  the  family  Cervidss.  Wapiti  is  chiefly  a  book-name 
of  this  deer,  which  has  generally  been  known  since  about 
1809  as  the  elk—Si,  name  applied  in  Europe  to  a  very  differ- 
ent animal,  corresponding  to  that  called  moose  in  North 
America.  (See  elk'l  (with  cut),  moose,  stag.)  The  full-grown 
male  wapiti  may  exceed  a  height  of  16  hands  at  the  with- 
ers, and  acquire  a  weight  of  more  than  1,000  pounds, 
though  not  averaging  over  600 ;  the  form  is  short  for  its 
stature.  The  coat  is  some  shade  of  yellowish-gray  or 
brownish-gray,  darkening  to  chestnut-brown  on  the  head, 
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neek,  and  limbs,  even  blackening  on  tlie  belly;  on  the 
rump  is  a  white  patch  bordered  with  black  and  extending 
into  the  groin ;  the  taU  is  extremely  short.  The  antlers 
are  very  long,  witli  comparatively  slender,  cylindric,  and 
regularly  curved  beam,  giving  off  in  front  the  brow-  and 
bez-antlers  close  together,  the  royal  at  end  of  first  third 
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of  the  beam,  a  large  eur-royal  at  end  of  second  third,  and 
then  forking  dichotomously  (only  exceptionally  acquiring 
any  palmation  like  the  crown  of  the  European  stag).  A 
pair  of  good-sized  antlers  may  weigh,  with  the  skull,  50 
or  60  pounds,  measure  4  or  5  feet  along  the  curve  of  the 
beam,  and  spread  3  or  4  feet  apart.  The  venison  is  well 
flavored  and  highly  nutritious.  The  wapiti  has  inhabited 
North  America  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from 
Mexico  to  about  57°  in  the  interior ;  but  it  has  been  hunted 
out  of  nearly  all  its  range,  and  is  now  found  chiefly  in  the 
Koclcy  Mountain  region  of  the  United  States,  especially 
of  the  Upper  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  rivers.  It  is 
gregarious,  goes  in  herds  or  droves  sometimes  of  many 
hundreds,  is  slaughtered  with  little  difficulty,  and  would 
soon  become  extinct  were  no  measures  taken  for  its  pres- 
ervation. 

wappato  (wop'a-to),  n.  [Also  wapatoo;  <  Ore- 
gon Ind.  wapaioo,  wappatoo  (?).]  The  tubers 
of  Sagittaria  variabilis.  The  Indians  of  Oregon 
use  them  as  food. 

wappet,  i^-    An  ohsolete  spelling  of  wapi. 

wappent,  n.    Same  as  wapen. 

wappenedt,  «•  A  spurious  (or  perhaps  ohseene) 
word  occurring  only  in  the  following  passage. 
It  has  been  conjectured  to  be  a  misprint  for 
weeping. 

Tliis  yellow  slave  [gold] 

Will  knit  and  break  religions.  .  .  .  This  is  it 

That  makes  the  wappen'd  widow  wed  again. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  Iv.  3.38. 

"wappenshaw,  n.    See  wapenshmo. 

wappert  (wap'fer),  v.  i.  [Freq.  of  wap^:  see 
wopi,  «)a«eri.]  To  move  tremulously;  totter; 
blink. 

But  still  he  stode  his  face  to  set  awrye, 
And  wappering  tumid  up  his  white  of  eye. 

Mir.  for  Mags.    (Imp.  Diet.) 

wapper-eyedf  (wap'6r-id),  a.  .[<  wapper  +  eye^ 
+  -ed2.]    Blear-eyed;  blinking. 

A  little  wapper-eyed  constable,  to  wink  and  blink  at 
small  faults.  MiddleUm,  Black  Bool;,  p.  528. 

wapper-jaw  (wap'er-ja),  ?s.     1.  Awrymouth. 
SaUiwell.    [Prov.  Eng.]  —  3.  A  projecting  un- 
der-jaw.     [CoUoq.,  U.  S.] 
wappet  (wap'et),  n.     [Cf.  wopS.]    a  cur-dog. 

HalUwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
"Wappineert  (wop-i-ner'),  n.     [Var.  of  *1 
pingeer  for  Wappinger,  q.  v.]    A  man  of  T .  _j. 
ping,  a  district  of  London  along  the  Thames, 
near  the  Tower.  , 

In  kennel  sowc'd  o*er  head  and  ears 
Amongst  the  crowding  Wappineers. 

lyUrfey,  Colin's  Walk,  li.  {Davies.) 
Wapplneer  tar,  a  watennan  from  Wapping  Old  Stairs ; 
lience,  a  fresh-water  sailor ;  a  landlubber. 

Flip,  The  Commadore,  a  most  illiterate  WapplneerTar, 
hates  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Navy,  gets  drunk  with  Iiis 
Boates-Crew,  and  values  himself  upon  the  Brutish  Man- 
agement of  the  Navy. 
C.  Shadwell,  Humours  of  the  Navy,  Dramatis  Personse. 

Wappineert  (wop'ing-6r),  n.  [<  Wapping  + 
-erf]    A  man  of  Wappii^,  London. 

He  was  a  thorough-paced  traitor,  and  looked  upon  to  be 
paymaster  of  the  mob ;  a  Wwppinger,  and  good  atmuster- 
ing  seamen.  Jioger  North,  Examen,  p.  685.    (Davies.) 

wapplerite  (wop'ler-it),  n.  A  hydrated  arse- 
nate of  calcium  and  magnesium,  found  at  Joa- 
ehimsthal  in  minute  white  crystals. 

waps  (wops),  /(.     A  dialectal  variant  of  wasp. 

wapynt,  «•     An  obsolete  form  of  weapon. 

war!  (w4r),  11.  [Early  mod.  E.  warre;  <  ME. 
wer,  werr,  were,  werre,  weorre,  wyrre,  <  late  AS. 
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werre  (also  cited  in  AL.  as  *war,  in  comp.  war- 
seot),  <  OF.  werre,  guerre,  F.  guerre  =  Pr.  gtter- 
ra,  gerra  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  gwerra,  war,  <  ML.  wer- 
ra,  war,  <  OHGr.  werra,  vexation,  strife,  contro- 
versy, confusion,  broil  (=  MD.  werre  =  MLG. 
werre,  strife,  war,  hostility),  <  werran  (Jir-wer- 
ran),  MH(j.  werren  (ver^erren),  G.  wirren  (ver- 
wirren),  confuse,  entangle,  embroil,  =  MD. 
werren  (ver-werren),  embroil,  entangle ;  akin  to 
B.  worse:  see  worse,  and  of.  war^,  ult.  a  var.  of 
worse.  The  F.  guerre  appears  in  the  phrase 
nom  de  guerre,  and  the  Sp.  in  the  dim.  guerrilla. 
Hence  wai-^,  v.,  warray,  warrior,  etc.]  1.  A 
contest  beween  nations  or  states  {i  itemaUonal 
war),  or  between  parties  in  the  same  state  (cml 
war),  carried  on  by  force  of  arms,  international 
or  public  war  is  always  understood  to  be  authorized  by 
the  sovereign  powers  of  the  nations  engaged  In  it;  when 
it  is  carried  into  the  territories  of  the  antagonist  it  is 
called  an  aggressive  or  offenMve  war,  and  when  can'ied 
on  to  resist  such  aggression  it  is  called  d^ensive.  Certain 
usages  or  rights  of  war  have  come  to  be  generally  recog- 
nized and  defined  under  the  name  of  the  Laws  ojF  War, 
which  in  general  (but  subject  to  some  humane  restrictions 
which  in  recent  times  have  been  greatly  increased)  permit 
tlie  destruction  or  capture  of  armed  enemies,  the  destruc- 
tion of  property  likely  to  be  serviceablo  to  them,  the  stop- 
page of  all  their  channels  of  traffic,  and  the  appropriation 
of  everything  in  an  enemy's  country  necessary  for  the 
support  and  subsistence  of  the  invading  army.  On  the 
other  hand,,  though  an  enemy  may  he  starved  into  surren- 
der wounding,  except  in  battle,  mutilation,  and  all  cruel 
and  wanton  devastation  are  contrary  to  the  usages  of  war, 
as  are  also  bombarding  an  unprotected  town,  the  use  of 
poison  in  any  way,  and  torture  to  extort  information  from 
an  enemy:  but  it  is  admitted  that  an  enemy  may  be  put 
to  death  for  certain  acts  which  are  in  themselves  not  crim- 
inal, and  it  may  be  even  highly  patiiotic  and  praiseworthy, 
but  are  injurious  to  the  invaders,  such  as  firing  on  the  in- 
vaders although  not  regularly  enrolled  in  an  organized 
military  force,  or  seeking  to  impair  the  invaders'  lines  of 
communication. 

*' After  this  werr,"  quod  she,  "God  send  vs  poce." 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  000. 
Learning  and  art,  and  especially  reUgion,  weave  ties 
that  make  war  look  like  fratricide,  as  it  is. 

Emerson,  War. 

2.  A  state  of  active  opposition,  hostility,  or  con- 
test :  as,  to  be  at  war  (that  is,  engaged  in  ac- 
tive hostilities). 

Mine  eye  and  heart  are  at  a  mortal  war. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  xlvi. 
A  wounded  thing  with  a  rancorous  cry. 
At  war  with  myself  and  a  wretched  race. 

Tennyson,  M.iud,  x.  2. 

3.  Any  kind  of  contest  or  conflict;  contention; 
strife:  as,  a  wordy  war. — 4.  The  prof  ession  of 
arms ;  the  art  of  war. 

Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more.  Isa.  ii.  4. 

War  is  our  bus'ness,  but  to  whom  is  giv'n 
To  die,  or  triumph,  that  determine  heav'n  I 

Pope,  Iliad,  xxii.  171. 

5.  Forces;  army.   Compare  6attte.    [Poetical.] 

O'er  the  embattled  ranl^  the  waves  return 

And  overwhelm  their  war.       Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  214. 

In  this  an'ay  the  war  of  either  side 

Through  Athens  passed  with  military  pride. 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc,  iii.  101. 

6.  Warlike  outfit. 

His  Complement  of  Stores,  and  total  War. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma. 
[War  is  sometimes  used  in  the  plural  form  with  the  same 
signification  as  it  has  in  the  singular. 
I'll  to  the  Tnscan  wars.        Shak.,  All's  Well,  ii.  3.  290.] 

Articles  of  war.  See  artfcie.— Austro-Prassian  wax, 
the  war  waged  by  Prussia,  Italy,  and  some  minor  Ger- 
man states  against  Austria,  the  states  of  South  Ger- 
many, Saxony,  Hanover,  etc.,  in  1866.  It  resulted  in 
the  victory  of  the  former,  the  dissolution  of  the  Ger- 
manic confederation,  the  replacing  of  Austria  by  Prus- 
sia in  the  hegemony  of  Germany,  large  additions  to  Prus- 
sian territory,  and  the  cession  to  Italy  of  Venetia  by  Aus- 
tria.—Broad-seal  war.  See  broad-seal.Svic'k-Bhot 
war.  See  buei-shot. — Civil  war,  a  war  between  different 
factions  of  apeople  or  between  dinerent  sections  of  a  coun- 
try. Specifically  —  (a)  In  Rom.  hist.,  the  war  between  Sulla 
and  Marius  (commencing  88  B.  c)  or  that  between  Pom- 
pey  and  Csesar  (commencing  49  B.  c).  (6)  In  Eng.  hist., 
the  war  of  the  great  rebellion.  See  rebellion,  (c)  In 
U.  S.  hist.,  the  war  of  secession.  See  secession. — Contra- 
band of  war.  See  contraband  goods,  under  contrabaTid. 
—Council  Of  war.  Seecourunl. — Cnmean  war.  See 
Crimean — Custom  Of  war,  declaration  of  war.  De- 
partment of  Wax,  effelT  of  war.  See  custom,  declara- 
tion, etc.— Eigllty  years'  war,  the  contest  between 
Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  extending  with  intermissions 
from  about  1568  to  the  recognition  by  Spain  of  Dutch 
independence  in  1648.— Fraaco-German  war,  or  Fran- 
co-AruBSian  war,  the  war  between  France  and  Ger- 
many in  1870-1,  ending  in  the  defeat  of  the  former,  the 
cession  to  Germany  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  the  formation 
of  the  modem  Gemian  empire.— French  and  Dldian 
war,  a  war  waged  by  Great  Britain  and  its  American  colo- 
nies against  France  and  Indian  allies,  1754-63,  ending 
in  the  acquisition  of  Canada  and  the  Mississippi  region  by 
Great  Britain:  it  was  a  part  of  the  "Seven  Tears' War." 
— Holy  war,  a  war  waged  with  a  religious  purpose :  as, 
the  holy  wars  of  the  Crusaders ;  a  Mohammedan  holy  war 
against  the  infidels.— Honors  Of  Wax.  See  honor.— 
Hundred  yeaxs'  war,  tlie  series  of  wars  between  Eng- 
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land  and  JFrance,  about  1338-I4i)8.  The  English,  generally 
victors  in  these  wars  down  to  about  1430  (Crfcy,  Poitiers, 
Aginoourt,  etc.),  and  rulers  of  a  great  part  of  France, were 
finally  expelled  entirely,  except  from  Calais,  which  they 
retained  for  about  a  century  longer.— Inexpiable  wax. 
See  in«a!piaWe.— Italian  war,  the  war  of  1869  waged 
by  France  and  Sardinia  against  Austria.  It  resulted  in 
the  defeat  of  the  latter,  its  cession  of  Lombardy  to  Sar. 
dinia,  and  eventually  in  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.— Jugurthlne  war.  See  Jugurthine.— Zing 
George's  war,  in  Amer.  hist.,  the  war  waged  by  Great 
Britaui  and  its  American  colonies  against  France  and 
Indian  allies,  being  the  American  phase  of  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession  (1741-8).— King  Philip's  war,  in 
Am^.  hist.,  the  war  between  the  New  England  colonists 
and  the  confederated  Indians  under  the  lead  of  Philip 
(1675-6).— King  William's  wax,  in  Am^.  hist.,  the  war 
waged  by  Great  Britain  and  its  colonies  against  France 
and  Indian  allies,  being  the  American  phase  of  the  contest 
between  various  European  powers  against  Louis  XIV.  of 
France  (1689-97).— Latin  war,  in  Jtom.  hist,  the  war 
between  Eoms  and  the  Latin  League,  340-338  B.  0.,  ending 
in  the  subjection  of  the  latter.—  Majl  of  war.  See  man. 
— IHaxsic  war.  See  sodal  war. — Mezican  war,  the 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  1846-8,  ending 
in  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  and  its  cession  of  California  and 
other  large  territories  to  the  United  States.— IMltlirldatlc 
wars,  the  wars  between  Borne  and  Mithridates  the  Great 
of  Pontns  in  the  first  half  of  the  first  century  B.  0. ,  terminat- 
ing in  the  overthrow  of  Mithridates  by  Pompey  about  65  B.O. 
— Napoleonic  wars,  a  general  name  for  the  wars  waged 
by  France  with  various  nations,  dating  from  Napoleon's 
campaigns  in  Italy  in  1796  to  his  final  overthrow  in  1816. 
—Peasants'  war.  See  peasant.— Felopomieaiaii  war. 
See  Pelaponnesian.—'PeDinsalax  war.  See  peninsular. 
— Pequot  war,  in  Amer.  hist.,  the  war  between  the  New 
England  colonists  and  the  Peguot  Indians  of  Connecticut 
in  1637.— Persian  wars,  in  Sr.  hist,  the  wars  between 
Persia  and  Greece  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century 
B.  0.,  of  which  the  chief  episodes  were  Marathon  (490  B.  c.) 
and  the  unsuccessful  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes  (Ther- 
mopylae, Salamis,  Platsea).— Private  war.  Seeprivate.— 
Funic  wars.  See  Panic-Queen  Anne's  war,  in  .^Tiwr. 
hist,  the  war  waged  by  Great  Britain  and  its  colonies 
against  France  and  Indian  allies,  being  the  American 
phase  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  (1701-13).— 
Revolutionary  war,  in  U.  S.  hist.,  same  as  War  of  the 
American  Hevotution.-'BMBBO-TuilnBb  wais,  wars  be- 
tween Bussia  and  Turkey.  The  principal  in  modem  times 
were  those  (a)  of  1828-9,  ending  in  the  defeat  of  Turkey; 
(6)  of  1863-6  (see  Crimean);  (c)  of  1877-8,  between  Bussia 
and  its  allies  (Bumania,  etc.)  and  Turkey,  resulting  in  the 
defeat  of  Turkey  and  the  reconstruction  of  southeastern 
Europe. —  Sacred  wars,  in  Cfr.  hist.,  wars  against  certain 
Greek  states  which  had  been  adjudged  guilty  of  sacrilege 
by  the  Amphictyonic  Council :  as,  the  sacred  war  against 
Phocis  (ending  346  B.  c). — Saltpeter  war.  See  saltpeter. 
— Sanmite  wars,  three  wars  waged  by  Borne  against  the 
Samnites  and  other  Italians,  (a)  343-341  B.  C,  (b)  326-304 
B.  0.,  (o)  298-290  B.  0.,  ending  m  the  triumph  of  Bome.— 
Scbleswlg-Holsteln  wars,  wars  between  Denmark  and 
the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  (with  allies).  They 
commenced  in  1848  and  ended  in  1864,  when  Fi-ussia  and 
Austria  defeated  the  Danes  and  occupied  the  ducliies, 
which  were  eventually  annexed  by  Prussia. — Secretaiy 
at  War,  Secretaiy  of  Wax.  See  secretary.— Seven 
weeks'  war,  or  seven  days'  war,  the  Austro-Prussian 
war  of  1866. — Seven  years'  war.  See  Silesian  wars.— 
Slleslan  wars.  See  Silesian — Sinews  Of  wax.  See 
sinew.—  Sloop  of  War.  See  sloop^.— Smalkaldlc  war. 
See  Smalkaldic. —  Social  war.  See  social.  The  name 
is  also  given  to  the  war  between  Athens  and  her  former 
allies  about  358-355  B.  0.— Thirty  years'  war.  See 
«Airty.— To  declare  war.  See  declare.— To  malkewax. 
See  moiel.- Trojan  war.  See  Trojan.— "[ug  of  war. 
See  tu;.- War  measures,  a  general  title  for  acts  passed 
by  the  United  States  Congi'css  and  orders  made  by  the 
President  during  the  civil  war,  1861-6,  which  became 
necessary  to  its  prosecution,  though  not  expressly  author- 
ized by  the  Constitution,  as  the  Confiscation  Acts,  the  Le- 
gal Tender  Acts,  the  ordering  of  drafts  for  the  military 
service,  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  etc. — Wax  Of  1812, 
the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in 
1812-15.— War  of  Liberation,  specifically,  the  war  un- 
dertaken by  Germany  in  1813,  with  the  aid  of  Eussia,  Great 
Britain,  and  other  allies,  to  free  Germany  and  other  parts 
of  Europe  from  the  rule  or  influence  of  Napoleon  and  the 
French.- War  of  secession.  See  seeession.— Wax  Of  the 
American  Revolution.  See  revolution.— Wax  at  the 
rebellion.  Same  as  war  of  secession.— Wax  powers, 
powers  exercised  during  or  because  of  war ;  specifically, 
the  powers  exercised  in  time  of  war  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several 
States  when  called  into  actual  service. — WaXB  of  succes- 
sion. See  succession.- Waxs  Of  theFtentih  Revolution, 
the  wars  growing  out  of  the  French  Bevolution,  waged  l)y 
Austria,  Prussia,  etc.,  against  France,  and  commencing  in 
1792.— Wars  of  the  Roses.  See  rosei.— Waxto  theknlfe. 
See  knife. 

Warl  (war),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  warred,  ppr.  war- 
ring. [<  MB.  werren,  weorren,  werrien  (=  MD. 
MLG.  werren),  war ;  from  the  noun.  Cf.  war- 
'■«2/.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  make  or  carry  on  war; 
carry  on  hostilities ;  fight. 

A  nd  the  hethen  peple  that  werreden  on  the  kynge  Moyne 
often  slthes  fonghten  withe  the  crystene. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  24. 
Why  should  I  war  without  the  walls  of  Troy? 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  L  1.  2. 
2.  To  contend ;  strive  violently ;  be  in  a  state 
of  opposition. 
Lnste  which  war  agiJnst  the  aouL  1  Pet.  tt  11. 

Let  ns  alone.    What  pleasure  can  we  have 
To  war  with  evil? 

Tennyson,  The  Lotos  Eaters,  Choric  Song. 
II.   trans.  1.    To  make  war  upon;  oppose. 
as  in  war ;  contend  against. 
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Lykwayee  wo  sould  keep  the  Touales  of  the  original, 
quherin  the  north  wmre»  the  south ;  from  letineo,  the 
north  retine,  the  south  retain. 

A.  Hume,  Orthographie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  2a 
Love  and  Ambition  in  their  glory  Bat  .  .  . 
Warring  each  other.        Daniel,  CItII  Wars,  viii. 

2.  To  carry  on,  as  a  contest. 

That  thou  by  them  mightest  war  a  good  warfare. 

1  Tim.  i.  18. 
war^  (w&r),  a.  [So.  also  waur;  <  ME.  warre, 
werre,  wer,  a  later  form,  after  OFries.  werra, 
wirra,  worse,  of  Icel.wm,  a.  (»err,adv.)  =Dan. 
vserre  =  Sw.  vdrre,  of  ME.  werse,  E.  worse :  see 
worse.'i  Same  as  worse.  [Now  only  Scotch, 
commonly  misspelled  waur.'] 

They  sayne  the  world  Is  much  war  then  it  wont. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Gal.,  September. 
Murder  and  wawr  than  murder.  Seott. 

war2  (war),  V.  t.  [Se.  also  wavr;  <  war^,  a.]  To 
defeat;  worst.     [Scotch.] 

It  was  a  paper  of  great  significance  to  the  plea,  and  we 
were  to  be  waured  for  want  o't.         Scott,  Antiquary,  ix. 

war^t,  a.  and  v.  A  Middle  English  form  of  ware^ . 

war^t,  'V.    A  Middle  English  form  of  were. 

waratall  (w&'ra-ta),  n.  [Also  warratau.']  1. 
A  stout  erect  Australian  shrub,  Telopea  specio- 
sissima,  also  T.  oreades,  of  the  Proteacese,  bear- 
ing dense  heads,  some  3  inches  broad,  of  bril- 
liant crimson  flowers.  It  is  sometimes  grown 
in  greenhouses,  but  is  not  easily  cultivated. — 

3.  A  variety  of  the  common  camellia,  with 
flowers  resembling  those  of  Anemone;  ane- 
mone-flowered camellia. 

war-ax  (w&r'aks),  n.    Same  as  hattle-ax. 

warbeetle  (war'be"tl),  n.    Same  as  warble^,  3. 

warble^  (war'bl),  v. ;  pret. andpp. warbled,  ppr. 
warbling.  [<  MB.  werblen,  <  OF.  werbler,  quaver 
with  the  voice,  speak  in  a  high  tone,  <  MHG. 
*werbelen,  G-.  wirbeln,  warble,  lit.  turn,  whirl, 
freq.  of  MHG.  werben  (werven)  =  OHG.  werban 
{werfan),  turn,  twist,  move,  be  busy  about,  per- 
form, =  OS.  hwerbhan,  move  hither  and  thither, 
=  AS.  hweorfan,  turn,  move :  see  wJierve,  wharf, 
and  cf.  whirl,  wharl,  whorl.']  I,  intrans.  1.  To 
sing  with  trills  and  quavering,  or  melodious 
turns,  as  a  bird;  carol  or  sing  with  sweetly 
trilling  notes. 

Warble,  child ;  make  passionate  my  sense  of  hearing. 

Shak.,  L  L.  L.,  lit  1.  1. 

Birds  on  the  branches  warbling.    Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  264. 

2.  To  sound  vibratingly,  or  with  free,  smooth, 
and  rapid  modulations  of  pitch;  quaver. 

Such  strains  ne'er  warble  in  the  linnet's  throat. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Wednesday,  L  3. 

The  stream  of  life  warbled  throughher  heart  as  a  brook 
sometinies  warbles  through  n  pleasant  little  dell. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Qables,  v. 

3.  To  yodel.     [U.  S.] 

II.  trans.  1.  To  sing  or  utter  with  quaver- 
ing trills  or  turns :  as,  to  warble  a  song. 
She  gan  againe  in  melodie  to  melt. 
And  many  a  note  she  warbled  wondrous  wel. 
Gascolgne,  Fhilomene  (Steele  Glas,  etc.,  ed.  Arber,  p.  89). 

If  she  be  right  invoked  with  warbled  song. 

Milton,  Oomus,  1.  864. 

2.  To  describe  or  celebrate  in  song. 
0  Father,  grant  I  sweetly  warble  forth 
Vnto  our  seed  the  World's  renowned  Birth. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  I. 

Or  would  you  have  mo  turn  a  sonnetteer. 
And  warble  those  brief-sighted  eyes  of  hers? 

Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  iii.  6. 

warble^  (war'bl),  n.  [<  ME.  werble,  <  OF.  wer- 
ble,  a  warble,  warbling;  from  the  verb.]  A 
strain  of  clear,  rapidly  uttered,  gliding  tones ; 
a  trilling,  flexible  melody;  a  carol;  a  song; 
any  soft  sweet  flow  of  melodious  sounds. 
The  well-tuned  warble  of  her  nightly  sorrow. 

Shale,  Lucreoe,  1. 1080. 

Wild  bird,  whose  warble,  liquid  sweet. 
Kings  Eden  through  the  budded  quicks. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Ixxxvfli. 

Quiet  as  any  water-sodden  log 

Stay'd  in  the  wandering  warble  of  a  brook. 

Tennyson,  Last  Tournament. 

warble^  (war'bl),  v.  t.  and  i.;  pret.  and  pp. 
warbled,  ppr.  warbling.  [So.  also  warple;  < 
ME.  "loerblen,  turn,  whirl  (?),  ult.  same  as 
warble^,  q.  v.]  In  falconry,  to  cross  the  wings 
upon  the  back. 

warble^  (wAr'bl),  n.  [Also  wormil,  wormul, 
warnle,  wornil,  worndl,  also  assimilated  wabble, 
and  dim.  warblet;  of.  equiv.  learbeetle,  and  the 
adj.  worUtten,  said  of  timber  pierced  by  the 
larvae  of  insects;  orig.  form  uncertain,  no 
early  instances  appearing;  perhaps  connected 
witK  ME.  war,  pus,  humor.  Some  of  the  forms 
indicate  simulation  of  MJorw.]  1.  Asmall,  hard 
swelling  on  the  back  of  a  horse,  produced  by 
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the  galling  of  the  saddle. — 2.  A  tumor  on  the 
back  of  cattle  or  deer,  produced  by  the  larva  of 
a  bot-fly  or  gadfly. — 3.  An  insect  or  its  larva 
which  produces  warbles.  Mso  warbeetle.  Com- 
pare wabhle^. 

warble-fly  (war'bl-fli),  n.  A  fly  whose  larva 
produces  warbles.  Thus,  Hypoderma  boms  is  the  war- 
ble-fly of  the  ox.  Synonymous  in  part  with  bot-fly.  The 
latter  word,  however,  is  applied  to  all  (Eetridx. 

warbler  (war'blSr), ».  l<  warble^  + -er^.]  1. 
One  who  or  that  which  warbles;  a  singer;  a 
songster. 

In  lulling  strains  the  feathered  warblers  woo. 

,  Tiekett,  On  Hunting. 

Dan  Chaucer,  the  first  warbler.   Tennyson,  Fair  Women. 

2.  Specifically,  any  one  of  a  great  number  of 
small  oscine  passerine  birds,  or  dentirostral 
insessorial  birds,  of  d.iflerent  families  and  many 
different  genera,  of  both  the  Old  World  and  the 
New.  Especially —(o)  A  bird  of  the  group  composing  the 
tiam\y  Sylviidx,  or  Old  World  warblers,  with  scarcely  any 
representatives  in  America.  This  is  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive and  varied  groups  of  its  grade  in  ornithology,  now 
generally  rated  as  only  a  subfamily  (Sylviinse)  of  Turdidee. 
These  warblers  are  all  small,  active,  sprightly  birds,  and 
many  are  remarkable  for  the  clearness,  sweetness,  and  flexi- 
bility of  their  song.  Among  typical  warblers  of  the  subfam- 
ily Sylviinse  may  be  noted  the  species  of  Sylvia,  the  lead- 
ing genus,  as  the  blackcap  and  whitethroat ;.  of  Melizophi- 
22(8,  as  the  Dartford  warbler ;  of  Begulus,  as  the  goldcrest ; 
of  Phylloscopus,  as  the  willow-warbler ;  of  Aedon,  as  the 
rufous  warbler ;  of  Hypolais,  as  the  icterine  warbler ;  of 
Acrocephalus,  as  the  reed-  or  sedge-warbler;  of  Locus- 
tella,  as  the  grasshopper-warbler;  of  Cettia,  as  Cetti's 
warbler.  Besides  these,  the  accentor  or  hedge-sparrow, 
tbe  nightingale  (Daulias  Ivscinia),  the  redbreast  {Erytha- 
GU8  rubecula),  the  bluethroat,  redstart,  whinchat,  stone- 
chat,  etc.,  have  been  brought  under  the  definition  of  war. 
bier,  as  members  of  the  sylviine  group.  (6)  In  the  United 
States,  a  bird  of  a  different  family,  the  American  warblers, 
Dendrcecidse  or  MniotiltidsB,  a  smaller  and  more  com- 
pact group  than  the  Sylviidm,  though  the  species  are  still 
very  numerous  and  diversifled.  Few  of  them  are  noted 
for  musical  ability.  The  leading  representatives  of  the 
American  warblers  are  the  numerous  wood-warblers  of 
the  genus  Dend/rosea;  the  worm-eating  warblers,  Helmin- 
therus  and  Helminthophaga  ;  the  creeping  warblers,  Mnio. 
tilta  and  Parula;  the  ground-warblers,  as  Geothlypis;  the 
chat,  leteria;  the  water- thrushes,  Seiurus;  the  fly-catching 
wajfblers,  Myiodioctes,  Setophaga,  and  many  others  of  trop- 
ical America. 

3.  In  bagpipe  music,  an  appoggiatura,  or  similar 
melodic  embellishment. 

Jn  the  music  performed  upon  this  instrument  [the  bag- 
pipe] the  players  introduce  among  the  simple  notes  of  the 
tune  a  kind  of  appoggiatura,  consisting  of  a  great  number 
of  rapid  notes  of  peculiar  embellishment,  which  they  term 
warblers.  Encyc.  Brit,  III.  235. 


Adelaide's  warhler,  Dendroeca  adelaidx  (Baird,  1865), 
the  representative  in  Forto  Kico  of  Grace's  and  of  the 
yellow-throated  warbler.— African  warblert  (Latham, 
1783),  the  type  species  of  the  genus  Sphenaeacus,  S.  afri- 
eanws.  Also  called  spotted  yellow  flycatcher  by  Latham, 
formerly  Musdcapa  afra,  MotaeUla  or  Sylvia  afrieana, 
etc.,  and  also  placed  in  the  genus  Drynuxca  by  some 
authors.— Alpine  waxblert  (Latham,  1783),  a  kind  of 
hedge-warbler.  Accentor  alpinus,  of  central  and  southern 
Europe,  occasionally  found  in  Great  Britain.  This  bird 
was  also  called  collared  stare  by  Latham  the  same  year, 
having  been  described  by  Scopoli  in  1769  as  Starrms 
coiiora.- Aqiuatic  warbler  (Latham,  1783),  one  of  the 
reed- warblers,  probably  Acrocephalus  aguaticus :  formerly 
called  Sylvia  or  Salicaria  or  Cala/modyta  aquatica. —  Au- 
dubon's warbler,  Dendroeca  auduboni,  the  western  rep- 
resentative of  the  yellowrump  or  myrtle-bird,  and  equally 
abundant.  It  differs  chiefly  in  having  the  throat  yellow 
instead  of  white.  Also  called  western  yellouimmp. — 
Autumnal  warbler,  the  yoimg  of  the  bay-breasted  war- 
bler, mistaken  for  a  distinct  species.  A.  Wilson,  1811. — 
Azure  warbler,  the  cerulean  warbler.-BabbUng  war- 
blert (Latham,  1783),  the  lesser  whitethroat,  Sylvia  cur- 
ruca.  See  whitethroat,  1.— Bachman's  warbler  [named 
after  the  American  naturalist  John  Baehman  (1790-1874)], 
Helminthophaga  bachmani  of  the  southern  United  States 
and  some  of  the  West  Indies.  (Anduion,  1834.)  It  is  one 
of  the  swamp-warblers,  and  still  very  rare,  though  it  has 
been  quite  recently  found  to  be  common  in  some  localities. 
-^Barred  warbler,  Sylvia  nisoria  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.— Bay-breasted  waxbler,  Dendroeca  castanea  of 
eastern  parts  of  North  America.  The  adult  male  has  the 
whole  breast  chestnut.— Belted  warblert,  the  yellow- 
rumped  warbler.  Latham,  1783 ;  Pennant,  1785.— Black- 
and-white  waxbler,  the  creeping  warbler,  Mniotilta 
varia:  more  fully  called  black-arld-white  creeping  warbler 
or  creeper,  also  white-poll  warbler.  See  cut  under  Mnio- 
tilta.—'Bililck.-SJiA-jeiO.O'W  warbler,  Dendraca  macu- 
losa. See  cut  under  spotted.- Blaokbumian  warbler, 
Dendroeca  blackbumise,  the  prometheus  warbler,  in  adult 
plumage  extensively  black  varied  with  white,  the  breast 
and  some  parts  about  the  head  of  a  flaming  orange.  It 
is  the  most  richly  colored  of  the  warblers,  and  is  common 
in  many  parts  of  North  America.  It  was  named  by  La- 
tham in  1783  after  a  Mrs.  Blackburn  of  London.— Black- 
capped  warbler,  the  blackcap,  Sylvia  (oftener  Cwr- 
ruca)  atricapilla,  of  nearly  all  Europe,  and  parts  of  Asia 
and  Africa.— Black-headed  warblert,  the  American 
redstart,  Setophaga  rwticiUa.  See  cut  under  redstart, 
Latham,  1793;  Pennant,  1785.— Black-poU  warbler, 
Dendroeca  striata,  when  adult  having  the  whole  crown 
black,  the  upper  parts  olivaceous  streaked  with  blaclc, 
and  the  under  parts  white  streaked  with  black  along  the 
sides.  In  young  plumage  it  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  bay-breasted  warbler.  It  is  very  wide-ranging, 
from  Greenland  and  Alaska  through  most  of  America 
(probably  to  Chili).  It  was  originally  described  in  1772 
by  J.  E.  Forster  from  Hudson's  Bay  as  the  striped  fly- 
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caterer.- Black-throated  blue  warbler,  Dendroeca  cm- 
rulescens,  of  eastern  North  America,  remarkable  for  the 
unusual  difference  of  the  sexes  in  plumage.  The  male 
is  blue,  white  below,  with  black  throat  and  a  peculiar 
white  space  on  the  wing ;  the  female  is  chiefly  greenish 
above  and  yellowish  below  with  traces  of  the  chaiacter- 
istlc  wing-mark.- Black-throated  gray  waibler.Den- 
droeca  nigreecens,  of  western  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  The  adult  male  is  bluish-ash  above  with  a 
few  black  streaks,  below  white  streaked  on  the  sides  with 
black,  the  head  black  with  white  stripes  and  a  small  bright- 
yellow  spot  before  the  eye. — BlaCk-throated  green 
waxbler,  Dendroeca  virens,  one  of  the  most  abundant 
wood- warblers  of  eastern  North  America.  The  adult  male 
is  olivaceous-green  above,  below  extensively  black,  with 
much  golden  yellow  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  white  on 
the  wings  and  tail.  The  length  is  S  inches.  It  is  one  of  a 
group  of  warblers  having  several  representatives  in  west- 
ern North  America.  See  cut  under  7)eK(ira!ca.—Black- 
throated  warbler,  the  black-throated  blue  warbler. 
Latham,  1783 ;  Pennant,  1785. — Blanford's  warbler,  Syl- 
via Uarifordi,  of  which  only  one  specimen  is  known,  from 
Abyssinia.  Seebohm. — Bloody-slde  or  bloody-Elded 
warblert.  (a)  The  chestnut-sided  warbler.  Pennant,11S&. 
(b)  One  of  the  golden  warblers,  Dendroeea  ruficapilla,  of 
the  West  Indies.  Latham,  1783. -Blue-eyed  yellow 
warbler,  the  summer  yellow-bird,  Dendroeca  sestiva. — 
Blue  golden-winged  warbler,  Helminthophaga  chrys- 
optera,  a  common  swamp-warbler  of  the  eastern  United 
States  and  Canada.  See  cut  under  Helminthophaga.— 
Blue-green  warbler,  the  cerulean  warbler  in  immature 
plumage,  or  the  female  of  that  species. — Blue  Mountain 
waxbler,  an  American  warbler  so  named  by  A.  Wilson  in 
1812,  and  never  since  identifled.  It  was  found  in  the  Blue 
Mountains  of  Pennsylvania. — Blue-tbroated  Warbler 
(Latham,  1783),  the  bluethroat,  originally  described  by 
Edwards  in  1743  as  the  bluethroat  redstart,  later  variously 
called  Moiadlla  suecica,  Sylvia  suecica,  Sylvia  cyanecula, 
Cyanecula  suecica,  etc.,  all  of  which  names  are  shared 
by  a  related  species  or  variety.    See  cut  under  bluethroat. 

—  Blue-Winged  yellow  warbler,  Belminthopliaga 
pinus,  a  common  swamp-warbler  of  the  eastern  parts  of 
the  United  States,  originally  described  by  Edwards  (before 
Linnisus)  as  the  pin^creeper. — Blue  yellOW-backed 
waxbler,  Parula  (or  Compsothlypis)  americana.  See  Pa- 
rMJa.— Bonaparte's  fly-catching  warbler,  the  young 
of  the  Canadian  fly-catching  warbler,  mistaken  by  Audu- 
bon for  a  different  species  in  1831,  and  dedicated  to  Piince 
Charles  Lucien  Bonaparte  (1803-67). — Booted  warbler, 
a  tree-warbler,  Hypolais  caligata. — Bourbon  warblert 
(Latham,  1783),  the  yellow-rumped  creeper  (Latham,  1781) ; 
a  white-eye  or  silver-eye,  Zosterops  borbonica,  peculiar  to 
the  Island  of  S^uniou. — Bowman's  warbler.Sj/itn'a  mys- 
tacea  of  Persia,  Palestine,  and  Abyssinia.— Bush-war- 
blers,  the  members  of  the  genus  Cettia,  having  only  ten 
rectrices.  There  are  about  12  species,  with  one  exception 
confined  to  Asia.  The  exception  is  Cetti's  warbler,  C.  eetti, 
which  extends  throughout  the  Mediterranean  region,  and 
was  originally  described  in  1776,  by  the  naturalist  whose 
name  it  bears,  as  usignuelo  di  flume,  which  became  the 
buscarle  of  Buffon  and  Danbenton.  See  cut  under  Cettia.— 
CaSlraxlan  warblert  (Latham,  1783),  the  so-called  red- 
tailed  thrush  of  Latham  (1783),  formerly  Motacilla  or  Syl- 
via caffra,  now  known  as  Cossypha  caffra  (and  Bessonmnis 
i)Affim'cMr««).— Canadian  fly-catcblng  warbler,  Myio- 
dioctes canadensis,  abundant  in  eastern  parts  of  North 
America.  Also  called  Canada  and  spotted  flycatcher.  The 
upper  parts  are  bluish-ash  varied  with  black,  and  the  under 
parts  are  yellow  with  black  streaks  on  the  breast. —  Cana- 
dian warbler,  (a)  The  black-throated  blue  warbler.  (Ii) 
The  Canadian  fly-catching  warbler.— Cape  May  waxbler, 
Dendroeca  tigrina,  formerly  Sylvia  maritima :  so  named 
by  A.  Wilson,  in  1812,  from  a  locality  in  New  Jersey  where 
he  found  it.  In  full  plumage  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
of  the  wood-warblers,  and  has  peculiarities  which  have 
caused  a  genus  iPerissoglossa)  to  be  based  upon  it.—  Car- 
bonated warbler,  an  American  warbler  so  named  by  Au- 
dubon in  1831,  and  never  since  identifled.  More  fully  called 
carbonated  swa/tnp-warbler,  also  duslc^  warbler. —  Ceru- 
lean warbler.  See  cerulean.— cetii's  warbler,  one  of 
the  bush-warblers.- Chestnut-bellied  warblert  (La- 
tham, 1783),  an  Asiatic  redstart,  Butidlla  (formerly  Sylvia") 
erythrogastra.  —  CheBtaat-sldeA  warbler,  Dendroeca 
pennsylvanica  of  the  eastern  United  States  and  Canada, 
having,  when  adult,  the  under  parts  pure-white  with  a 
chain  of  chestnut  streaks  along  each  side,  and  the  crown 
rich-yellow. — Ctalff-chafT  warbler,  Phylloscopus  rvfus. 
See  cut  under  chif-chaf.—CiilAieil'a  warblert^  the  fe- 
male or  young  summer  yellow-bird,  Dendroeca  eest%va.  Au- 
dubon, 1831.— Cingalese  warblert  (Latham,  I7ss),  the 
green  warbler  of  Brown  (1776)  and  yellow-bellied  creeper 
of  Latham  (1787),  one  of  the  Nectariniidse,  Anthothreptes 
phoenicotis,  extending  from  Bhutan  to  Malacca  and  the 
Sunda  Islands,  but  not  known  in  Ceylon. —  Cisticoline 
warbler,  a  grass-warbler ;  one  of  a  very  large  and  loose 
group  of  Old  World  warbler-like  birds,  of  which  the  leading 
genera,  in  numbers  of  species,  are  Cisticola  or  Drymoeca, 
with  twelve  recMces,  and  Prinia  with  ten  (as  in  the  genus 
Cettia).  The  group  is  badly  defined,  and  is  now  generally 
thrown  into  the  so-called  ornithological  waste-basket  (K- 
meliidae).  Most  of  the  species  of  the  three  genera  named 
have  been  placed  in  each  of  the  others,  and  Drymoeca 
has  practically  included  the  members  of  both.  Among 
notable  members  of  the  group  are  the  tailor-warblers 
or  tailor-birds  (see  Orthotomus,  Sutoria,  and  tailor-bird, 
with  cuts),  with  twelve  rectrices,  and  the  species  of 
Suya  (which  see),  with  ten  rectrices.  The  group  is  best 
developed  in  Africa  and  Asia.  Cisticola  cursitans  (with 
thirty  technical  synonyms)  extends  from  southern  Eu- 
rope, throughout  Africa  and  through  the  warmer  parts 
of  Asia,  to  the  Indo-Malayan  islands ;  C.  subruflcapilla 

■  (with  more  than  thirty  synonyms)  inhabits  most  of 
Africa.- Citrine  warblert  (Latham,  1783),  the  remark- 
able New  Zealand  Acanthisitta  chloris.    See  Xeniddee. 

—  Citron  warbler,  the  summer  yellow-bird,  Dendroeea 
eestiva.  Swainson  and  iJicAardson,  1831.— Connecticut 
warbler,  Oporomis  agilis,  a  ground-warbler  so  named 
by  Wilson  in  1812,  common  in  eastern  parts  of  the  United 
States,  especially  in  the  fall.—  Creepinf  warblers,  the 
American  warblers  of  the  genera  Mniotilta  and  Parula. 
See  cut  under  Mniotilta.— TiaxttOTA  Warbler  (Latham, 
1783),  the  Motacilla  undata  of  Boddaert,  1783  <Daaed  on 
the  pittechou  of  Daubenton,  Planches  Enlnmin^es,  665, 
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fig.  1. 178S),  also  called  Sylvia  provinoialis,  S.  undata,  S. 
dartfordiensU,  S.  ferruginea,  etc.,  and  type  of  the  genus 
MtlinyphUvx  (which  see,  with  out),  a  warbler  found  from 
Dngland  and  France  to  northern  Africa  and  Faleatine.— 
Dauiian  warblert  (Latham,  1783),  the  Daurian  redstart, 
RuXiaUla  (formerly  Sylmi)  aurorea,  inhabiting  moat  of 
Asia  and  some  of  the  adjacent  islands.— Desert-waxbler, 
Sylvia  nana,  characteristic  of  arid  wastes  from  Algeria  to 
Persia  and  other  pai'ts  of  Asia. — Dus^  warblert.  (a)  A 
bird  BO  named  by  Latham  in  1783,  but  never  identified.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  a  species  of  Prirda  or  of  Drymoua.  (6) 
The yellow-rumped warbler.  PennaiVl,nt&.  Alsoamirose 
warbler,  (c)  The  carbonated  wai-bler.  NiUtall,  1832.— 
Dwarf  warblert  (Latham,  1783),  Acanthiza  puailla,  a 

warbler-like  bird  of  Australia Eaulnoctlal  warblert 

(Latham,  1783),  Tatare  xguinoctialis,  of  Christmas  Island 
in  the  PaoiBc  Ocean.  Tins  is  closely  related  to  the  bird 
flgiired  under  Tatare.  —  Fat  Warblert.  Same  as  grasset 
warbler.— Flaxen  warblert,  a  bird  so  named  by  Latham 
in  1783,  apparently  Prinia  myetacea. — Fly-catcbing 
warblers,  the  American  warblers  of  the  subfamily  Seto- 
phaginse,  as  the  redstart,  the  apecleaotMyiodwctes,  Cardel- 
Una,  Basileuterus,  etc.,  chiefly  of  tropical  and  subtropical 
regions.  See  cuts  under  Myiodioctes  and  redstart.— Gax- 
den  warbler,  the  common  European  and  African  Sylvia 
hortensis,  the  greater  pettichaps.  See  cut  wader  pettichape. 
— Golden-cheeked  warbler,  Dendr^ca  chrysoparia,  a 
relative  of  the  black-throated  green  warbler,  found  from 
Texas  to  Guatemala.  Sclater  and  SttZvin,  1860. — Golden- 
Crowned  warbler,  the  yellow-rumped  warbler.  Latham, 
1783;  PeraMnt,17S5.  Also  golden-crovmed  flycatcher  (the 
original  name,  bestowed  by  Edwards). — Golden  SWamp- 
Warbler,  the  prothonotary  warbler.    See  cut  under  pro- 

(Aonotorv.— Golden  warblers.  Seegolden Gold-w&ig, 

gold-winged,  or  golden-winged  warbler,  Helmimtho- 
phaga  chrysoptera.  See  cut  under  Helminthopliaga.— 
Grace's  warbler,  Dendrceca  gracise  [named  by  8.  F. 
Baird  in  1865  after  Qrace  D.  Coues],  a  wood-warbler  re- 
sembling D.  dominica,  discovered  in  Arizona  by  Coues  iu 
1864.— Grasset  warbler,  the  yellow-rumped  warbler. 
Latha/m,  1783;  Pennant,  1785. — Grass-Warbler.  (<t)  A 
cisticoline  warbler,  especially  one  of  the  genus  Drymceca 
in  a  broad  sense.  (6)  Any  member  of  the  genus  Imsa,- 
niola,  a  small  group  of  about  12  species,  chiefly  Asiatic, 
and  especially  Himalayan,  with  one  species  extending  into 
the  Mediterranean  region,  and  another  in  South  Africa. 
There  are  twelve  tail-feathers,  the  tarsus  is  scutellate,  the 
wings  are  short  with  spnrious  first  primary,  and  the  pre- 
vailing colors  are  russet  and  olive-brown.  The  type  is 
L.  aSdon  (of  Pallas).  This  genus  has  six  other  New  Latin 
names.— Great-tsilled  warbler  (Latham,  1783),  one  of 
the  South  African  grass-warblers,  formerly  Sylvia  rrm- 
croura,  now  known  as  Prinia  (or  Drymceca)  maculosa. — 
Green  black-capped  warbler,  Wilson's  fly-catching 
warbler.  iV^uMaM.- GreenwarWer.  (at)  The  Cingalese 
warbler.  Broion,  1776.  (6)  The  blaek-throated  green 
warbler.  Lathain,  1783 ;  Pennant,  1786.—  Ground-war- 
blers,  the  American  warblers  of  the  genera  GeothXypis 
and  related  forms,  as  the  Maryland  yellowthroat.  See  cut 
under  Geothlypis. — Gulra  warblert  (Latham),  a  South 
American  tanager,  Nemosia  guira. — Hedge-warbler, 
the  hedge-sparrow  (of  Albin,  1738),  Accentor  rruidiilaris. 
See  cut  under  Accentor.  Latha/m,  1783. — Hemlock- war- 
bler, the  young  Blackbumian  warbler,  Sylvia  parus  of 
Wilson,  Nuttall,  and  Audubon.— Hooded  warbler,  the 
hooded  fly-catching  warbler,  Myiodioctes  mitratus,  of 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  adult  male 
is  of  an  olivaceous  color  above,  rich-yellow  below,  the 
head  mostly  black  with  a  mask  of  rich  yellow.  Also 
called  mitered  warbler,  Selby'a  sylvan  flycatcher,  and 
hooded  titmouse.— leteiiaB  Warbler,  a  tree-warbler, 
Hypolais  icterina. — Jamaica  warbler,  Dendrceca  do- 
minica,  the  yellow-throated  warbler.  Latham,  1783. 
— Kentucky  warbler,  Oporvmis  formosa,  a  ground- 
warbler  so  named  by  Wilson  in  1811.  It  is  entirely  rich- 
yellow  underneath,  olivaceous  above,  with  a  black  bar  on 
each  side  of  the  head,  and  a  yellow  mark  about  the  eye. 
It  is  common  in  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States.  -  More 
fully  called  by  Audubon  Kentueky  fly-catching  warbler.— 
Elrtland's  warbler,  Dendrceca  kirUandi,  a  rare  wood- 
warbler  named  in  1852  by  S.  F.  Baird  after  Dr.  Jared  P. 
Kirtland  of  Ohio,  where  the  bird  was  discovered,  at  Cleve- 
land, May,  1861.— Lawrence's  warbler  [named  after 
George  N.  Lawrence  of  New  York],  Helminthophaga  law- 
rencei.  Herrick,  1874.— Long-legged  warblert  (Latham, 
1783),  the  remarkable  New  Zealand  Xenicus  longipes.  See 
Xeniras.- Long-tailed  warbler  (Latham,  1783),  the 
tailor-warbler  or  tailor-bird.  See  Sutoria — Louisiana 
warbler,  the  blue  yellow-backed  warbler.  Latham,  1783 ; 
Pennant,  1785.— tucjr's  warbler  [named  after  the  daugh- 
terof  S.  F.  Bairdl  Helminthophaga  Imiise,  of  Arizona.  J.  O. 
Cooper,  1862.  It  is  clear-ashy,  white  below,  with  chest- 
nut crown-patch  and  upper  tail-coverts.— Macgillivray'S 
warbler,  Geothlypis  macgillivrayi,  the  western  represen- 
tative of  the  mourning  warbler,  more  fully  called  MaegU- 
livray's  ground-warbler :  originally  described  by  Audubon 
in  1839,  and  dedicated  to  William  Macgillivray,  a  Scotch 
ornithologist,  who  wrote  most  of  the  technical  parts  of  Au- 
dubon's "Ornithological Biography"  and  "Birds  of  Amer- 
ica."— Magellanic  warblert  (latham,  1783),  a  South 
American  rock-wren,  Scytalopusmagellanieus,  of  the  tstm- 
ilj  Pteroptochidse.  See  cut  under  Scj/taioptM.-Magnolia 
warlDler,  the  black-and-yellow  warbler,  described  as  Syl- 
via magnolia  by  A.  Wilson  in  1811.— Marmora's  war- 
bler, Sylvia  sarda  or  Melizophilus  sardus,  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean region.— Marsh-warbler,  one  of  the  reed-war- 
blers, Aerocephalus  paiustris,  of  parts  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa.— Maryland  warbler,  the  Maryland  yellow- 
throat.  See  cut  under  Geothlypis. — Maurice  warblert 
(Latham,  1783),  the  white-eye  or  silvereye  of  Mauritius, 
Zosterops  mauritia}ia.—W.teTeCi  warbler,  the  hooded 
warbler.  Also  called  mitered  ^Ivan  flycatcher. — Moor 
warblert,  Pratincola  (formerly  Sylma)  maura,  a  whin- 
chat  widely  distributed  in  Asia.— Mourning  warbler, 
Geothlypis  Philadelphia,  so  named  by  A.  Wilson  in  1810 
from  the  black  veiled  with  gray  on  the  breast,  as  if  the 
bird  were  wearing  crape.  It  is  a  common  ground-war- 
bler of  many  parts  of  North  America.— NashvUle  war- 
bler, Belminthophaga  ruflcapilla,  a  common  swamp- 
warbler  or  worm-eating  warbler  of  most  parts  of  North 
America,  discovered  by  A.  Wilson  in  1811,  and  named  af- 
ter a  city  in  Tennessee.- New  York  warbler,  the  New 
York  water-thrush,  Seiurus  noveboracensis.    See  cut  un- 
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der  Seiurus.  Latham,  1783;  Pemumt,  1785.— Olive 
waxbler,  (a)  A  monotyplc  American  warbler  named 
Sylvia  olivacea  by  J.  P.  Giraud  in  1841 ;  Peueedramus 
olivaeeus  of  Coues,  inhabiting  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, and  southward,  chiefly  of  an  olivaceous  color  with 
orange-brown  or  deep  saffron-yellow  head  and  neck,  and 
a  black  transocular  bar.  It  is  4i  inches  long.  Also  olive- 
backed  and  orange-breasted  warbler,  (b)  The  female  of  the 
black-throated  blue  warbler.  P.  H.  Gosse.  [Jamaica.] 
(ct)  The  summer  yellow-bird,  Dendrceca  sestiva,  in  some 
obscure  plumage.  Pennant,  1785;  Stephens,  1817. — 
Orange-breasted  warbler.  Same  as  olive  wa/rbler  (a). 
-Orange-crowned  warbler,  Helminthophaga  eelata, 
named  by  Thomas  Say  (1828).  It  inhabits  all  of  North 
America,  and  several  varieties  are  described.  The  crown 
has  a  concealed  patch  of  orange.— Orange-thighed 
warbler,  the  Maryland  yellowthroat,  which  in  some 
autumnal  and  other  plumages  has  the  flanks  tinged  with 
orange-brown.  The  adult  male  is  figured  under  Geothly- 
pis. Pennant,  1785.— Orange-throated  waxbler.  (a) 
The  prothonotary  warbler.  See  cut  under  prothonotary. 
Latham,  1783.  (6)  The  Blackbumian  warbler.— Orphean 
warbler,  Sylvia  orpheue,  which,  including  its  variety 
S.  jei'doni,  inhabits  most  of  Europe  and  much  of  Asia 
and  Africa.— Palestine  warbler,  Sylvia  melanothoraa, 
of  Palestine  and  Cyprus.— Paxty-colored  Warbler,  (a) 
The  blue  yellow-backed  warbler.  (6)  The  prairie-war- 
bler. Stephens,  1817.— Pensile  warbler,  Dendrceca 
dominica,  formerly  Sylvia  pensilis.  Latham,  1783.-;- 
Flne-creeping  warbler,  Dendrceca  pirms  or  vigorsi, 
one  of  the  commonest  wood-warblers  of  the  United 
States,  of  an  olivaceous  color  above  and  yellowish  below. 
— Plne-BWamp  warbler,  the  black-throated  blue  war- 
bler.- Pine-warbler,  one  of  two  different  American  war- 
blers :  (at)  The  pine-creeper  of  Edwards,  and  not  of  Cates- 
by ;  the  blue-winged  yellow  warbler,  Helminthophaga  pi- 
nus.  Latham,na3;  Pennant,n85.  (6)  The  pine-creeper  of 
Catesby,  1771;  the  pine-creeping  warbler,  DendroscajJtntw 
or  vigorsi.  See  cut  ixa^er  pine-viarbler. — Prothonotary 
warbler.  See  j»-o(Aono«ajT/.— Provincial  warbler,  the 
Daitford  warbler. — Quebec  warbler,  the  chestnut-sided 
warbler.  Pennant,  1786. — Rathbone's  warbler,  the 
summer  yellow-bird,  Dendrceca  sestiva,  in  some  immature 
plumage.  .^udulion.-Red-backed  warbler, the  prairie- 
warbler.  P.  H.  Gosse.  [Jamaica.]— Red-faced  or  red- 
fironted  warbler,  Cardellirta  ruirifrons,  a  fly-catching 
warbler  of  the  southern  border  of  the  United  States  and 
southward.  See  CaJ-deJitna.- Redstart  warblert,  the 
European  redstart,  RutieiUa  (formerly  Sylvia) phcenicura. 
See  cut  under  redstart.— Red-throated  warblert,  the 
chestnut-sided  warbler.  Latham,  1783. — Rocky  Moun- 
tain warbler,  Virginia's  warbler.— Roscoe's  warbler, 
the  Maryland  yellowthroat,  in  some  variant  plumage.  Au- 
dubon, 1832.— Ruddy  warblert,  the  rock-warbler.  La- 
tham, 1801. — Rufous-vented  warblert  (Latliam,  i80l), 
an  Australian  thick-headed  shrike,  Pachycephala  ruflven- 
tris,  earlier  called  by  Latham  rvfou,s-vented  honey-eater, 
and  later  by  Lewin  orange-breasted  thrush.— 'RalOViS 
warbler,  Sylvia  (or  Aedon)  galaHodes,  of  southern  Eu- 
rope and  northern  Africa.- Riippell'S  warbler,  SyMa 
rueppelli,  of  southern  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Palestine, 
and  some  parts  of  Africa.— Rush-waiblert  (Latham, 
1783),  an  unidentified  span'ow  of  the  United  States,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  field-sparrow,  Spusella  ptmlla.—'RxiSty- 
sided  warblert  (Latham,  ISOl),  the  cerulean  creeper  of 
the  same  author  and  date,  Zosterops  cerulescens,  a  white- 
eye  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Chatham  Islands.  — 
St.  Domingo  warbler,  Dendrceca  dominica,  the  yellow- 
throated  warbler.  I'urton,  1806.— Sardinian  warbler, 
Sylvia  mslanocephala,  of  the  Mediterranean  region.— 
Sennett's  warbler  [named  after  George  B.  Sennett 
of  New  York],  one  of  the  creeping  warblers,  Parula  »i- 
grilora,  of  Texas  and  southward.  Coues,  1877.— Siberian 
warbler  (Latham,  1783),  the  Asiatic  Accentor  montanellue, 
occasional  in  Europe,  related  to  the  common  hedge-accen- 
tor.—  Spectacled  warbler,  Sylvia  conspicillata,  of  the 
Mediterranean  region,  extending  from  Palestine  to  the 
Canaries.—  Spotted  warbler,  (a)  The  Cape  May  war- 
bler, (b)  The  black-and-yellow  warbler,  Dendrceca  ma- 
culosa. See  spotted  (with  cut).— Spotted  yellow  war- 
bler, (a)  The  Cape  May  warbler.  Latham,  1783;  Pen- 
nan^  1785.  These  two  accounts  are  the  bases  of  MotacUla 
tigrina  (Gmelln^  1788).  (6)  Dendrceca  maculosa.  See  cut 
under  spotted. —  Streaked  warbler  (Latham,  1801),  an 
Australian  warbler-like  bird,  formerly  Sylvia  sagittata, 
now  known  as  Chthonicola  sagittata. — Subalpiue  war- 
bler, Sylvia  subalpina,  of  southern  Europe,  northeiii 
Africa,  and  western  Asia.- Summer  Warbler,  the  sum- 
mer yellow-bird  of  North  America ;  one  of  the  golden 
warblers,  Dendrceca  sestiva,  among  the  most  abundant  and 


Yellow  Warbler,  or  Summer  YeUowbird  {Dendrtxca  aestrva),  male. 

familiar  warblers  of  the  United  States.  The  adult  male  is 
golden-yellow  more  or  less  obscured  with  olivaceous  on 
the  back,  and  has  the  whole  under  part  streaked  with 
brownish-red.  Also  called,  in  various  plumage's,  yellow-poll 
warbler,  olive  warbler,  citron  warbler,  yellow  warbler,  Chil- 
dren's warbler,  Bathione's  warbler,  etc.— Supeib  war- 
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blert  eitlf^r  one  of  two  different  malurine  birds  of  Aus- 
tralia,' MamJrus  eyaneus  and  Jf.  lamberti,  formerly  placed 
inthegentisSj/itiia.  Latham;  Shaw.  Also  called  Wwmtm!. 
— Swainilon'S  warbler  [named  after  William  Swainson, 
an  EngliSli  quinarian  natm'alist],  Helinaia  (or  Helonaea) 
swainsokl,  described  by  Audubon  in  1834,  and  long  con- 
sidered one  of  the  rarest  of  the  American  warblers,  but 
lately  found  abundant  in  South  Carolina.— Sybil  war- 
blert Pratincola  (formerly  Sylvia)  sybilla,  peculiar  to 
Madagascar.— Sylvan  warblers,  the  American  fly-catch- 
ing warblers  of  the  genus  Myiodioctes :  so  called  as  per- 
taining to  Nuttall's  genus  Sylvania  (1840).  See  cut  under 
Jfj/iodio(!te«.— Tennessee  waxbler,  Helminthophaga  pe- 
regrina,  a  common  swamp-warbler  of  chiefly  eastern 
parts  of  North  America:  named  after  the  State  where 
found  by  A.  Wilson  in  1811.— Tolmie'B  warbler,  Macgil- 
livray's  warbler.  J.  K.  Tovmsend,  1839.— Townsend's 
warbler,  Dendrceca  townsendi,  the  western  representa- 
tive of  the  black-throated  green  warbler,  discovered  by 
Townsend  and  Nuttall  on  the  Columbia  river  in  1836,  and 
named  after  the  former  by  Audubon.  It  ranges  from 
Alaska  to  Guatemala,  and  has  been  taken  near  Phila- 
delphia.—Tristram's  warbler  [named  after  Canon  H. 
B.  Tristram  of  England],  Sylvia  deserticola,  of  the  Algerian 
Sahara.— Umbrose  warblert.  Same  as  dusky  warbler  (b). 
Latham,  1783.— Undated  warblert,  a  bird  so  named  by 
Latham  in  1783,  apparently  a  species  of  Ciatuiola.—Vi- 
gora's  warbler  [named  after  N.  A.  Vigors,  an  English 
quinai-ian  naturalist],  the  pine-creephig  warbler  as  mis- 
taken for  another  species.  Audubon,  1832.  Also  called 
Vigors's  vireo  (Nuttall,  1882).— Virginia's  warbler,  Hel- 
minthophaga virginise :  so  named  by  Baird  in  1860  after 
the  wile  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Anderson ;  the  Eocky  Mountain 
warbler.— Western  warbler,  the  heimit-warbler,  dis- 
covered by  J.  K.  Townsend  at  Fort  Vancouver,  May  28th, 
183.%  and  by  Thomas  Nuttall  at  about  the  same  time.— 
White-eyed  warblert  (Latham,  1783),  the  white-eye  of 
Madagascar,  Zosterops  madagascariensis. — White-poll 
waxbler,theblack-and-wliitewarbler.iotAam,1783;  Pen- 
nant, 1785.— White-throated  blue  warbler,  the  ceru- 
lean warbler. —White-throated  warbler.HeimfntAMift- 
aga  leucobronchialis.  W.  Brewster,  1874. — Wilson's  fly- 
catching  warbler  [named  after  Alexander  Wilson  (1766- 
1813\  the  American  ornithologist],  Myiodioctes  pusillus, 
inhabiting  all  parts  of  North  America:  more  fully  called 
Wdson's  green  black-capped  fly-catching  warbler,  and  for- 
merly Sylvia  wUsonii  (Bonaparte,  1824).  It  is  olivaceous 
and  yellow,  having  in  the  adult  male  a  square  patch  of 
glossy  black  on  the  crown.  See  cut  under  Myiodioctes. — 
Worm-eatlng  warbler.  See  wOT-m-eatin^.— Yellow- 
backed  warbler,  the  blue  yellow-backed  warbler.  La- 
fham,  1783.- Yellow-breast  or  yellow-breasted  war- 
bler, the  Maryland  yellowthroat,  Geothlypis  trichat.  See 
cut  under  Geothlypis.  Latham,  1783 ;  Pennant,  1765.— 
Yellow-browed  warbler  (Latham,  1783),  Phylloscopus 
superciliosus  (formerly  Sylvia  snperciliosa),  a  common 
warbler  throughout  the  greater  pai't  of  Asia,  and  a  strag- 
gler in  Europe.  Called  in  full  the  ydlow-browed  barred 
willow-warbler.  See  cut  under  Phylloscopus.— "HTloVl- 
crowned  warbler,  the  chestnut-sided  warbler,  one  of 
whose  early  names  was  Sylvia  icterocephala.  Stephens, 
1817.— Yellow-ftonted  warbler,  the  blue  golden- 
winged  warbler.  Latham,  1783;  Pennant,  1785.  See 
cut  under  Helminthophaga. — YellOW-poll  warbler, 
the  summerycUow-bird,  Dendrceca  sestiva.  Latham,  1783 ; 
Pennant,  1785.— Yellow  red-polled  waxbler.  Same  as 
palm-warbler. — Yellow-rumped  warbler,  (a)  Dendrce- 
ca coronata,  the  myrtle-bird  (which  see)  or  yellowrump, 
which  abounds  in  most  parts  of  North  AmericJ^  and  has  a 
host  of  names.  It  may  be  recognized  by  the  distin  ct  yellow 
marks  in  four  places — on  the  crown,  I'ump,  and  each  side 
of  the  breast — the  plumage  being  otherwise  chiefly  black, 
white,  and  bluish-gi'ay  when  adult,  but  dingy  in  the  young 
birds.  Also  golden-c7'ovmed,  belted,  dusky,  umbrose,  gras- 
set, etc.,  warbler,  Virginia  titmouse,  etc.  (b)  The  black- 
and-yellow  warbler,  Dendr<eca  maculosa,  which  has  yel-  * 
low  upper  tail-coverts  like  the  preceding,  but  is  other- 
wise quite  different.  Latham,,  1783.  Also  called  yellow- 
rum^d  flycatcher.  See  cut  under  spotted. — Yellowtail- 
Waxbler,  the  female  or  young  male  of  the  American  red- 
start, Setophaga  ruticilla.  See  second  cut  under  redstart. 
Pennant,  1786.—  YellOW-throated  warbler,  Dendrceca 
dominica,  an  abundant  and  beautiful  wood-warbler  of 
rather  southerly  regions  of  the  United  States  and  some  of 
the  West  India  islands  and  Central  America.  The  throat 
is  rich-yellow.  Also  yellow-throated  gray  warbler.— Yel- 
low warbler,  (a)  The  summer  yellow-bird,  Dendrceca 
sestiva.  See  cut  under  summer  warbler.  (Jb)  The  willow- 
warbler,  Phylloscopus  trochilus.  (See  also  grasshopper- 
warbler,  hermit-warbler,  palm^warbler,  prairie-warbler, 
reed-warbler,  rock-warbler,  sedge-warbler,  swamp-warbler, 
tailor-warbler,  tree-warbler,  willow-warbler,  wood-war- 
bler.) 

warblet  (war'blet),  n.    Same  as  warhleS,  3. 
warblingly  (warb'ling-li),  adv.    In  a  warbling 

manner ;  with  warbling, 
war-cart  (w&r'kart.)  ,n.  A  military  engine  of  the 

fifteenth  century,  described  as  a  wagon  upon 


War-carts,  close  of  isth  or  beginning  of  i6th  century.    (From  VioUel- 
le-Duc's  "  Diet,  du  Mobilier  fran9ais.") 

which  two  or  more  of  the  light  cannon  of  the 

time  were  mounted. 

warchet,  v.    A  Middle  English  form  of  work. 
warchondt,  a.    See  werkatid. 
warcraft  (war'kr&ft),  n.    The  science  or  art  of 

war. 

He  had  oflicers  who  did  ken  the  war-cra/t 

JHiiier,  Worthies,  Lancashire,  i.  558.    (Davies.) 

war-cry  (w4r'kri),  n.    A  cry  or  phrase  used  in  . 
war  for  mutual  recognition  or  encouragement; 
a  short  pithy  expression  used  in  common  by  a 
body  of  troops  in  charging  an  enemy :  as, "  Saint 


war-cry 

George!"  was  the  war-cry  of  England,  "Mont- 
joie  Saint  Denis!"  the  war-cry  of  France. 

Faithful  to  his  noble  vow.  his  war-cry  filled  the  air ; 
'Be  honoiu-'d  aye  the  bravest  knight,  beloved  the  fairest 
fair."  Scott,  Romanee  of  Dunois  (trans.). 

wardi  (ward),  ».  [<  ME.  waj-d,  <  AS.  weard, 
m.,  a  keeper,  watchman,  guard,  guardian,  = 
OS.  ward  =  OHG.  MHG.  a.  wart  (in  oomp.)  = 
loel.  vorthr  (varth-),  m.,  a  watchman,  a  watch, 
=  Goth.  *wards,  in  comp.  daura-wards,  m., 
doorkeeper;  also  OHG.  warto,  MHG.  warte  = 
Goth.  H;ar^/n,m., keeper, watchman;  also  OHG. 
warta  =  Goth,  wardo,  f .,  in  comp.  dawra-wardo, 
a  keeper;  with  formative  -d,  from  the  root  *ioar 
in  ware,  wary,  etc. :  see  ware\  wear^.  Of.  ward^, 
and  see  loard^,  v.,  which  is  derived  from  both 
ward^,  n.,  and  ward^,  n.  Hence,  in  oomp.,  hear- 
ward,  gateward,  hayward,  steward  {styward), 
woodward,  etc.]  A  keeper ;  watchman ;  warden. 
[Archaic] 

And  with  that  breth  belle  brake  with  alle  Beliales  barres ; 
For  eny  wye  other  warda  wyde  openede  the  gates. 

Piers  Plomman  (fi),  xxi.  368. 
City  wardt.  See  city. 
ward!  (ward),  V.  [<  ME.  warden,  wardien,  <  AS. 
weardian,  keep,  watch,  hold,  possess  (=  OS. 
wardon  =  OFries.  wardia  =  MLG.  warden  = 
OHG.  MHG.  G.  warten,  watch,  =  Icel.  vartha, 
warrant,  etc.),  <  weard,  m.,  keeper,  weard,  f., 
keeping:  seeward^,n.,ward^,n.  Hence  (from 
MHG.  warten)  OF.  toarder,  guarder,  garder  = 
Pr.  gardar,  guardar  =  Sp.  Pg.  guardar  =  It. 
gtiardare,  watch,  guard :  sea  guard,  v.']  I.  trans. 
1.  To  take  care  of;  keep  in  safety;  watch; 
guard;  defend;  protect. 

Qod  me  ward  and  kepe  fro  werk  diabolike, 
And  stedfaste  me  hold  in  feith  Catholike ! 

Mom.  ((fPartenay  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  3499. 
Tell  him  it  was  a  hand  that  warded  him 
From  thousand  dangers. 

Shak.,  T>t.  And.,  iiL  1.  195. 
Coueting  to  draw  nigh  your  ships,  which  if  they  shal 
flnde  not  wel  watched,  or  warded,  they  ^vil  assault. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  229. 

3.  To  put  under  guard;  imprison. 

Into  which  prison  were  these  Christians  put,  and  fast 
warded  all  the  winter  season. 

llwnday  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  204). 

3.  To  fend  off;  repel;  turn  aside:  commonly 
followed  hy  off. 

When  all  is  done,  tliere  is  no  warding  the  Blows  of  For- 
tune. Baker,  Clironicles,  p.  162. 

To  ward  of  the  gripe  of  poverty,  you  must  pretend  to 
be  a  stranger  to  her.  Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  "So.  3. 

II.  intrans.  It.  To  keep  guard;  watch. 

The  valiant  Captaine  Francesco  Bagone  warded  at  the 
Eeepe.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  123. 

S.  To  act  on  the  defensive  with  a  weapon; 
guard  one's  self. 

Zelmane,  redoubling  her  blows,  drave  the  stranger  to 
no  other  shift  than  to  ward  and  go  back. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii. 

Ualfe  their  times  and  labours  are  spent  in  watching  and 
warding,  onely  to  defend,  but  altogether  vnable  to  sup- 
presse  the  Saluages.        Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  II.  79. 

3+.  To  take  care :  followed  Iby  a  clause  begin- 
ning with  that. 

I  now  of  all  good  here  sclial  fynd  by  grace ; 

But  wards  that  ye  be  a  Monday  In  thys  place. 

Mom.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  806. 

ward^  (ward),  n.  [<  MB.  ward,  warde,  <  AS. 
weard,  f.,  keeping,  watch,  guard,  district,  ward, 
=  MLG.  warde  =  OHG.  warta,  MHG.  warte, 
wart,  f.,  keeping,  watch,  guard;  an  abstract 
fem.  noun,  with  formative  -d,  from  the  root 
*war  in  ware,  wary,  etc.:  see  ware^,  wear^. 
From  the  Teut.  are  ult.,  through  OF.,  E.  guard, 
n.  and  v.,  regard,  reward,  gitardian,  warden\ 
etc.  Of.  loard^,  n.,  and  ward^,  v.,  which  in- 
volves both  nouns.]  1.  The  act  of  keeping 
guard;  a  position  or  state  of  watchfulness 
against  surprise,  danger,  or  harm;  guard; 
watch:  as,  to  keep  watch  and  ward.    See  watah. 

But  I  which  spend  the  darke  and  dreadful  night 

In  watch  and  ward. 
Gascoignx,  Phllomene  (Steels  Glas,  etc.,  ed.  Arber,  p.  87). 

2t.  A  body  of  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to  guard, 
protect,  or  defend;  the  watch;  a  defensive 
force;  garrison. 

Til'  assieged  Castles  wa/rd 
Their  stedfast  stonds  did  mightily  maintaine. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  16. 

Was  frequent  heard  the  changing  guard,     . 
And  watchword  from  the  sleepless  ward. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  iii.  SO. 

3.  Means  of  guarding;  defense;  protection; 
preservation. 

The  best  ward  of  mine  honour  is  rewarding  my  depen- 
dents. Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iii.  1.  133. 
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I  think  I  have  a  close  ward,  and  a  sure  one  — 

An  honest  mind.        Fletcher,  Loyal  Subjectj  iii.  2. 

4t.  The  outworks  of  a  castle. 

And  alle  the  towres  of  crystalle  schene. 
And  the  wardes  enamelde  and  overgylt  clene. 

BamfpoU.    (Halliwell.) 

5.  A  guarded  or  defensive  motion  or  position 
in  fencing,  or  the  like ;  a  turning  aside  or  inter- 
cepting of  a  blow,  thrust,  etc. 

1  Seholler.  Ah,  well  tlu-ust ! 

2  Seholler.  BUt  mark  the  ward. 

Greene,  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay. 

Thou  knowest  my  old  ward;  here  I  lay,  and  thus  I  bore 

my  point.  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4.  216. 

6.  The  state  of  being  under  a  guard;  confine- 
ment under  a  guard,  warder,  or  keeper;  cus- 
tody; confinement;  jail. 

He  would  be  punished  and  committed  to  wa/rd. 

Latimer,  2d  Sermon  bef .  Edw.  VI.,  1649. 

He  put  them  in  ward  in  the  house  of  the  captain  of  the 

guard.  Gen.  xl.  3. 

7.  Guardianship ;  control  or  care  of  a  minor. 
Item,  my  Lord  of  Huugerford  has  writen  to  me  for  to 

have  the  warde  of  Robert  Monpyns[on]ia  sone,  wher  of  1 
am  agreed  that  he  schal  (have)  hit  like  as  I  has  wretyn 
to  hym  in  a  letter,  of  the  whecli  I  send  zow  a  cope  closed 
here  iu.  Paston  Letters,  I.  94. 

It  is  inconvenient  in  Ireland  that  the  wards  and  mar- 
riages of  gentlemen's  children  should  be  in  the  disposal 
of  any  of  those  lords.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

8.  The  state  of  being  under  the  care,  control, 
or  protection  of  a  guardian ;  the  condition  of 
being  under  guardianship. 

I  must  attend  liis  majesty's  command,  to  whom  I  am 
now  in  ward.  Shak.,  All's  Well,  i.  1.  6. 

The  decay  of  estates  in  ward  by  the  abuse  of  the  powers 
of  wardship.  B.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  ii. 

9.  One  who  or  that  which  is  guarded;  specifi- 
cally, a  minor  or  person  under  guardianship,  (a) 
Id  feudal  law,  the  heir  of  the  Icing's  tenant  in  capite,  dm'- 
ing  bis  nonage.  (6)  In  Brii(i»ftia«i,aminorunderthe pro- 
tection of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  generally  called  a  ward 
in  Chancery,  or  a  ward  of  court.  To  marry  a  ward  of 
court  without  consent  of  the  court  is  a  contempt.  The 
court  lias  power,  if  tlie  ward  has  property,  to  appoint  a 
guardian,  if  there  is  none,  and  to  supervise  his  adminis- 
tration, and  remove  him. 

My  lord,  he 's  a  great  ward,  wealthy,  but  simple ; 
His  parts  consist  in  acres. 

Middleton,  Women  Beware  Women,  iii.  2.' 
(c)  In  U.  S.  law,  a  minor  for  whom  a  guardian  is  ap- 
pointed. 

10.  A  division,    (a)  a  band  or  company. 
Habsliabiah,  Sherebiah,  and  Jeshua  the  son  of  Kadmiel, 

with  their  brethren  over  against  them,  to  praise  and  to 
give  thanks,  according  to  the  commandment  of  David 
the  man  of  God,  ward  over  against  ward.  Neh.  xii.  24. 
(&t)  A  division  of  an  army ;  a  brigade,  battalion,  or  regi- 
ment. 

.  The  kyng  of  Lybie,  oallid  Lamadorc, 
The  ix'e  warde  hadde  att  his  leding. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2172. 

The  thirde  warde  lede  the  kyngc  Boors  of  Gannes,  that 
full  wele  cowde  hem  guyde,  and  were  in  his  company 
iiijmi  men  wele  horsed.  JHerlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  1.51. 

Somerset,  expecting  to  have  been  followed  by  Lord 
Wenlook,  who  commanded  what  was  called  "the  middle 
ward"  ol  that  army,  allowed  himself  to  be  lured  into  a 
pursuit.  J.  Gairdner,  Bichard  III.,  i. 

(c)  A  certain  division,  section,  or  quarter  of  a  town  or 
city,  such  as  is  under  the  charge  of  an  alderman,  or  as  is 
constituted  for  the  convenient  transaction  of  local  public 
business  through  committees  appointed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, or  merely  for  the  purposes  of  elections. 

Throughout  the  trembling  city  placed  a  guard, 
Dealing  an  equal  share  to  every  ward. .  Dryden. 
(S)  A  territorial  division  of  some  counties  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, as  Lanarkshu-e  and  Renfrewshire  in  Scotland,  and 
Northumberland  and  Cumberland  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, (e)  The  division  of  a  forest.  (/)  One  of  the  apart- 
ments into  which  a  hospital  is  divided :  as,  a  fever  ward; 
a  convalescent  ward. 

11.  A  curved  ridge  of  metal  inside  a  lock, 
forming  an  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  a  key 
which  has  not  a  corresponding  notch ;  also,  the 
notch  or  slot  in  the  web  or  bit  of  a  key  into 
which  such  a  ridge  fits  when  the  key  is  applied. 
The  wards  of  a  lock  are  often  named  according  to  their 
shapes :  as,  L-ward ;  T-ward.  The  wards  are  usually  made 
of  sheet-metal  bent  into  a  round  form,  and  hence  are 
sometimes  termed  wheels.    See  cut  under  ^'cii,  4. 

A  Icey 
That  winds  through  secret  wards. 

Wordsworth,  Memory. 
Casual,  casualty,  condemned  ward.  See  the  quali- 
fying words.— Casualty  of  wards.  See  casualty.— 
Isolating  ward,  a  room  in  a  hospital  set  apart  for  th? 
reception  of  patients  suffering  with  contagious  disease,  or 
who  must  for  any  cause  be  kept  from  contact  with  others 
in  the  hospital.— PoUce-jury  ward,  in  Louisiana,  the 
chief  subdivision  of  the  parish.— Watch  and  ward.  See 
watch. 

ward^t,  '^^'W-  [^  MB.  ward,  a  quasi-adverb,  be- 
ing the  suffix  -ward  separated  from  its  base,  as 
in  to  me  ward.  See  -ward  and  toward.']  The 
suffix  -ward  separated  as  a  distinct  word. 

-ward  (wSxd).  [<  MB.  -ward,  <  AS.  -mieard  = 
OS.  -ward  =  OFries.  -ward  =  D.  -waart  =  MLG. 


warden 

LG.  -ward  =  OHG.  MHG.  -wert  (G.  -warts)  = 
loel.  -vertlir  =  Goth,  -wairtlis;  akin  to  L.  ver- 
sus (J'vert-1ms),  which  is  postposed  in  the  same 
way,  <  vertere,  tui-n,  become,  =  AS.  weorthan, 
become:  see  worths  and  verse'^.  Cf.  -wards.] 
A  suffix  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  indicating  di- 
rection or  tendency  to  or  from  a  point.  It  is 
affixed  to  many  adverbs  and  prepositions,  as  fore  (for-), 
forth,  from  {fro-),  to,  after,  hack,  hind,  in,  out,  hither, 
thither,  whither,  up,  nether,  thence,  etc. ;  to  words  indicat- 
ing points  of  the  compass  (.east,  west,  etc.) ;  to  nouns  in- 
dicating a  goal,  center,  end,  direction,  etc.,  as  home,  way, 
wi-nd,  dbum,  heaven,  God,  etc.  With  some  of  these  it  was 
used  pleonastically,  as  ahaekward,  adownward.  Most  of 
the  forms  have  a  collateral  form  with  adverbial  genitive 
•s,  as  forwards,  afterwards,  inwards,  outwards,  etc.  In 
toward,  the  elements  were  formerly  often  separated,  as  in 
thaBible :  to  ns-ward  (Ps.  xl.  5 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  9) ;  to  thee-ward 
(1  Sam.  xix.  4) ;  to  yon-ward  (2  Cor.  xiii.  8) ;  to  the  mercy 
seatwar(i(Bx.  xxxvii.  9);  etc. 

Such  a  newe  heite  and  lusty  corage  vnto  the  lawe  warde 
canst  thou  neuer  come  by  of  thyne  owne  strength  and  en- 
forcement. J.  Vdall,  Prol.  to  Romans. 

wardaget  (wftr'daj),  «.  [<  ward^  +  -age.] 
Money  paid  or  contributed  to  watch  and  ward. 
Also  called  ward-penny. 

war-dance  (w&r'dans),  n.  1.  A  dance  engaged 
in  by  savage  tribes  before  a  warlike  excursion. 
—  3.  A  dance  simulating  a  battle. 

ward-cornt  (wftrd'kdrn),  n.  [<  OF.  "warde- 
corne  (?),  <  warder,  keep,  -I-  come,  <  L.  cornu,  a 
horn :  see  Iwrn.]  In  old  Eng.  law,  the  duty  of 
keeping  watch  and  ward  in  time  of  dangei', 
with  the  duty  of  blowing  a  horn  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  foe. 

ward-corset,  n.  [MB.  wardecors,  wardecorce,  < 
OF.  wardecors,  guardecorps,  gar  decors,  <  warder, 
guarder,  ward,  guard,  +  cors,  corps,  iDody:  see 
ward^  and  corse^,  corpse.]    1.  A  body-guard. 

Though  thow  preye  Argus  with  his  hundred  eyen 

To  be  my  wardecors,  as  he  kan  best. 

In  feith  he  shal  nat  kepe  me  but  me  lest. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  359. 

2.  A  cloak.    Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  516. 

wardeint)  »•  A  Middle  English  variant  of  war- 
den^. 

warden^  (war'dn),  n.  [<  ME.  wardein,  wardeyn. 
So.  wardane,  wardan,  a  warden,  guardian, 
keeper,  <  OF.  *wardein,  gardein,  gardain,  guar- 
dam,  P.  gardien  (ML.  gardiarms),  a  keeper, 
warden,  guardian,  cf.  gardien,  a.,  keeping, 
watching,  <  warde,  garde,  ward,  guard,  keep- 
ing: see  ward'^,  and  cf.  guardian,  a  doublet  of 
warden^.  Ci.  warden^.]  1.  A  guard  or  watch- 
man; a  guardian. 

Filthe  and  elde,  also  moot  I  thee, 
Been  gi'ete  wardeyns  upon  chastitee. 

Chaucer,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  360. 

He  called  to  the  wa/rdens  on  the  outside  battlements. 
»  Scott. 

2.  A  chief  or  principal  keeper;  an  officer  who 
keeps  or  guards :  as,  the  warden  of  the  Fleet  (or 
Fleet  prison). 

The  wardeyn  of  the  gates  gan  to  calle 
The  folk  which  that  without  the  gates  were. 
And  bad  hem  dry  ven  in  hire  bestes  alle. 
Or  al  the  night  they  moste  bleven  there. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  1177. 

The  Countess  asked  to  be  shown  some  of  the  prisoners* 

soup.    The  warden  brought  some  to  her  in  a  clean  fresh 

plate.  The  Century,  XXXVIL  B09. 

8.  The  title  given  to  the  head  of  some  colleges 
and  schools,  and  to  the  superior  of  some  con- 
ventual churches . 

Our  corn  is  stoln,  men  wil  us  fooles  calle. 
Bathe  the  wardeyn  and  oure  felawes  alle. 

Chaucer,  Reeve's  Tale,  1. 192. 

And  all  way  the  Wardeyne  of  the  seyd  ffrers  or  sum  of 
hys  Brothern  byhys  assignment  Daly  accompanyd  withvs 
Infoimyng  And  shewing  vnto  vs  the  holy  places  with  in 
the  holy  lande.    Torldngton,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  26. 

4.  In  Connecticut  boi'oughs,the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  municipal  government;  in  a  few 
Ehode  Island  towns,  a  judicial  offices.-.  In  colo- 
nial times  the  name  was  sometimes  used  in 
place  otfire-warden  or  flre-ward — Port  warden, 
an  ofScer  invested  with  the  chief  authority  in  a  port. — 
Warden  of  a  church.  See  churchwarden.— Wax&en 
of  a  university,  the  master  or  president  of  a  university. 
—Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  the  governor  of  the 
havens  called  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  their  dependencies, 
who  has  the  authority  of  an  admiral,  and  has  power  to  hold 
a  court  of  admiralty  and  courts  of  law  and  equity.  See 
Cinque  Ports,  under  cinque.— WaiAen  of  the  marches. 
See  marcAi.— Warden  of  the  mint.  See  minti — War- 
den of  the  stews,  a  town  officer,  one  of  several  mentioned 
in  the  fifteenth  century :  apparently  one  who  had  charge 
of  pens  for  cattle,  hogs,  etc.,  perhaps  a  pound.  Compare 
hog-mace. 
warden^  (war'dn),  n.  [<  MB.  wardun,  wardone; 
usually  associated  with  warden^,  and  taken  to 
mean  a  pear  that  may  be  kept  long  (cf.  OF. 
poire  de  garde,  "  a  warden,  or  winter  peare,  a 
peare  whichmay  be  kept  verie  long,"  Cotgrave) : 


warden 

see  warden^.  But  the  sense  of  warden  is  active, 
'one  who  keeps,'  and  it  does  not  seem  to  apply 
to  a  pear;  and  the  ME.  forms  of  warden^  are 
difEerent  from  those  of  warden^.  Perhaps  the 
origin  is  in  OF.  *wardon,  a  var.  of  gardon  (G-ode- 
froy),  a  var.  of  gardin,  garden:  see  garden.^  A 
kind  of  pear,  used  chiefly  for  roasting  or  baking. 

Wardone,  peere,  volemum.    Wardone  tree,  TolemuB. 

Prompt.  Pwrv.,  p.  616. 

Faith,  I  would  have  had  him  roasted  like  a  warden. 
In  brown  paper,  and  no  more  talk  on  't. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Cupid's  Revenge,  ii.  3. 

Ox-cheek  when  hot,  and  wardem  bak'd,  some  cry; 
But  'tis  with  an  intention  men  should  buy. 

IT.  King,  Art  of  Cookery,  1.  641. 

Warden  pie,  a  pie  made  of  warden  pears,  baked  or  stewed 
without  crust. 

I  must  have  saffron  to  colour  the  warders  piee. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3.  48. 

wardenry  (w&r'dn-ri),  n.  [<  warden^  +  -ry  (see 
-ery)."]    1.  The  district  in  charge  of  a  warden. 

But  yet  they  may  not  tamely  see, 
All  through  the  Western  Wardenrj;, 
Your  law-contemning  kinsmen  ride. 
And  burn  and  spoil  the  Border-side. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  iv.  24. 
2.  The  ofS.ce  of  warden. 
wardenship  (wS,r'dn-ship),  n.    [<  warden^  + 
-ship.']    The  office  of  warden. 

His  Maj.  K.  Cha,  I.  gave  him  the  Wardenship  of  Merton 
Colledge  as  a  reward  for  his  service,  but  the  times  suf- 
fered him  not  to  receive  or  enjoy  any  benefitt  by  it. 

Aubrey,  lives  (William  Harvey). 

warder^  (w^r'dSr),  n.  [Formerly  also  wardour, 
<  OF.  *wardoiir,  gardqur,  gardeor,  a  keeper, 
warder,  <  warder,  ward:  see  wardi,  v.,  and 
-ej-i,  -or^.]  One  who  keeps  watch  and  ward;  a 
keeper;  a  guard. 

Memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain. 

Shak.,  Kacbeth,  i.  7.  66. 

The  warders  of  the  gate.  Dryden^  iSneid,  ii.  451. 

Warder  butcher-birdt,  the  great  gray  shrike,  Lanius  ex- 
eubitor.  Sir  John  Sebright. 
warder^  (w&r'd6r),  n.  [<  ME.  warder,  war- 
drere,  warderere;  appar.  <  ward'^,  v.,  +  -er^.]  A 
truncheon  or  staff  of  authority  carried  by  a 
king,  commander-in-chief,  or  other  important 
dignitary.  Signals  seem  to  have  been  given  by  meaus 
of  it,  as  by  casting  it  down  (a  signal  to  stop  proceedings) 
or  throwing  it  up  (a  signal  to  charge). 

Stay,  the  king  hath  thrown  his  warder  down. 

SAafc,  Elch.  n.,  i.  3. 118. 

Wafting  his  warder  thrice  about  his  head, 
[He]  cast  it  up  with  his  auspicious  hand, 
Wluch  was  the  signal  through  the  English  ^lead 
That  they  should  charge. 

Drayton,  Battle  of  Agincourt,  st.  181. 

wardereret.  A  doubtful  word  occurring  only 
in  the  following  passage  describing  tjie  pur- 
suit of  a  horse  that  had  nm  away. 
Thise  sely  clerkes  rennen  up  and  doun 
With"Keepe!  Keepe!  stand!  stand!  Jossa warderere.'" 
[var.  ware  the  rere,  Camb.  MS.,  warederere,  Harl.  MS., 
warth  there,  16th  cent,  ed.]    Chaucer,  Keeve's  Tale,  1. 181. 

ward-holding  (ward'hoF'ding),  n.  The  ancient 
military  tenure  in  Scotland,  tjy  which  vassals 
were  at  first  obliged  to  serve  the  superior  in 
war  as  often  as  his  occasions  called  for  it. 

Wardian  (wto'di-an),  a.  [<  Ward  (see  def.) 
+  -«a».]    Invented  by,  or  otherwise  relating  to, 

a  person  named  Ward Wardiaji  case,  a  portable 

inclosure  with  a  wooden  base  and  glass  sides  and  top,  in- 
vented by  Nathaniel  B.  Ward,  an  Englishman,  and  serving 
lor  the  transportation  ol  delicate  living  plants,  or  for  their 
maintenance  aS'  an  indoor  ornament.  The  base  is  lined 
with  zinc,  or  supplied  with  an  earthen  tray.  The  confined 
air  preserves  its  moisture,  and  ferns,  mosses,  and  other 
shade-lovins  plants  develop  in  it  with  great  beauty. 

warding-file  (w4r'duag-fil),  n.  A  flat  file  of  uni- 
form thickness,  cut  only  at  the  edges :  used  to 
file  the  ward-notches  in  keys.    E.  B.  Knight. 

wardless  (wftrd'les),  a.  [<  ward^  +  -less.l  That 
cannot  be  warded  off  or  avoided.     [Bare.] 

He  gives  like  destiny  a  wareUese  blow. 
Stephen  Harvey,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires,  ix.  174. 

wardmant  (w^rd'man),  ».  [<  ward?  +  man.'] 
A  town  officer  in  England. 

The  common  wardman  .  .  .  carries  the  largest  of  the 
silver  maces  and  in  processions  immediately  precedes  the 
mayor.  Jewitt,  Art  Journal,  1881,  p.  105. 

ward-mote  (ward'mot),  n.  A  meeting  of  a 
ward ;  also,  a  court  formerly  held  in  every  ward 
in  the  city  of  London.  Also  called  wardmote- 
court  or  inquest. 

wardonef,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  warden^. 

wardourt,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  warder^. 

ward-penny  ( ward'pen''i),  n.  Same  as  wardage. 

wardrobe  (wUrd'rob), ».  [Formerly  also  ward- 
rope,  wardroppe;  <  ME.  warderobe,  wardrope, 
warded/rope,  <  OF.  warderobe,  garderobe,  garde- 
robbe,  a  wardrobe,  also  a  privy,  <  wa/rder,  ward, 
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keep,  +  robe,  robbe,  garment:  see  ward^  and 
robe^.']  1.  Originally,  a  room  or  large  closet  in 
which  clothes  were  kept,  and  in  whidi  the  mak- 
ing of  clothes,  repairing,  etc.,  were  carried  on. 

But  who  that  departed,  Gyomar  ne  departed  neuer,  but 
a^bode  spekynge  with  Moreain,  the  sustur  of  kynge  Ar- 
thur, in  a  wardrope  vnder  the  paleys,  where  she  wrought 
with  silke  and  golde.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  807. 

The  last  day  of  Ootobre,  the  .  .  .  yere  of  the  reyne  of 

King  Henri  the  Sixt,  Sir  John  Fastolf,  Knyght,  hath  lefte 

in  his  warde-drope  at  Castre  this  stuffe  of  clothys,  and  othir 

harnays  that  foUowith.  PaHon  Letters,  I.  476. 

When  first  he  spies 

His  Prince's  Wardrobe  ope,  quite  through  is  shot 

With  wondring  fear.        J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  iii.  76. 

God  clothed  us ;  ...  he  hath  opened  his  wardrobe  unto 
us.  Donne,  Sermons,  viL 

2.  A  piece  of  furniture  for  the  keeping  of 
clothes,  especially  a  large  press  closed  by  means 
of  a  door  or  doors,  in  which  clothes  can  be  hung 
up,  and  sometimes  having  shelves  and  drawers 
as  well. 

There!  Carter  has  done  with  you,  or  nearly  so;  I'll  make 
you  decent  in  a  trice.  Jane,  .  .  .  open  the  top  drawer  of 
the  wardrobe,  and  take  out  a  clean  shirt  and  neck-hand- 
kerchief :  bring  them  here ;  and  be  nimble. 

Charlotte  BrontS,  Jane  Eyre,  xx. 

A  ponderous  mahogany  wardrobe,  looking  like  nothing 
so  much  as  a  grim  wooden  mausoleum,  occupied  nearly 
all  of  one  wall.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  192. 

3.  The  clothes  belonging  to  one  person  at  one 
time. 

Hot.  The  king  hath  many  marching  in  his  coats. 
Doug.  Now,  by  my  sword,  I  will  kill  all  his  coats ; 
I'll  murder  all  his  wardrobe,  piece  by  piece. 

SAa«;.,lHen.  IV.,v.  3.  27. 

The  most  important  article  of  all  in  a  gentleman's  ward- 
robe was  still  wanting.    Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  1. 14. 

4t.  A  privy. 

I  seye  that  in  a  wardrobe  they  him  threwe. 

Chau^ier,  Prioress's  Tale,  1. 120. 

wardrober  (w&rd'r6"b6r),  n.  [<  ME.  wardero- 
pere;  <  wardrobe  -i-  -er^.]  The  keeper  of  a  ward- 
robe. 

An  indenture  ...  in  which  Peter  Curteys,  the  king's 
wardrober,  undertakes  to  furnish  by  the  3rd  of  July  the 
articles  specified  for  the  coronation  of  King  Kichard. 

J.  Oairdner,  Bichard  III.,  Iv. 

ward-room  (w^rd'rSm),  n.  The  apartment  as- 
signed to  the  commissioned  officers  of  a  man-of- 
war  other  than  the  commanding  officer.  Line- 
officers  occupy  staterooms  on  the  starboard  side 

and  staff-officers  on  the  port  side ^Waxd-room 

officers,  commissioned  officers  messing  in  the  ward-room. 
—Ward-room  steward.    See  steward,  2  (6). 

wardropet,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  ward- 
robe. 

Wardrop's  disease.  A  malignant  form  of  in- 
flammation occurring  at  the  root,  or  on  one 
side,  of  a  naU.  ' 

Wardrop's  operation  for  aneurism.  See  oper- 
atton. 

Ward's  electuary.  A  confection  of  black 
pepper. 

wardship!  (ward'ship),  n.  [<  ward'^  +  -s'hip.] 
The  office  of  a  ward  or  guardian;  guardian- 
ship; care  and  protection  of  a  ward;  right  of 
guardianship;  hence,  the  feudal  tenure  by 
which  the  lord  claimed  the  custody  of  the  body 
and  custody  and  profits  of  the  lands  of  the  in- 
fant heir  of  his  deceased  tenant. 

And  we  .  .  .  come  in  the  court,  and  Bertylmeu  havynge 

this  termys-  to  Bernard,  seying,  "Sir,  forasmych  as  the 

Kynghathe  grauntyd  be  hese  lettres  patent  the  wardship 

with  the  profltes  of  the  londes  of  T.  Fastolf  durying  hese 

nun  age  to  you  and  T.  H.,  wherfor  I  am  comyn  as  tlier 

stywari^  be  ther  comaundement."    PasUm  Letters,  I.  306. 

Ecclesiastical  persons  were  by  ancient  order  forbidden 

to  be  executors  of  any  man's  testament,  or  to  undertake 

the  wardship  of  children.    Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vii.  15. 

Thou  grand  impostor !  how  hast  thou  obtained 

Tlie  wardship  of  the  world?    Queries,  Emblems,  iL  3. 

wardship^  (wS,rd'ship),  ».  [<  ward?  +  -slnp.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  a  ward;  pupilage. 

In  certain  nations,  women,  whether  married  or  not, 
have  been  placed  in  a  state  of  perpetual  wardship. 
Bentham,  Introd.  to  Morals  and  Legislation,  xvi.  44,  note. 

wardsman  (wftrdz'man),  «.;  pi.  wardsmen 
(-men).  One  who  keeps  watch  and  ward;  a 
guard.    Sydney  Smith.     [Bare.] 

Ward's  paste.    Same  as  Ward^s  electuary. 

wardstafft  (wftrd'stM),  n.    Same  as  warder^. 

wardwit  (w&rd'wit),  n.  The  being  quit  of  giv- 
ing money  for  the  keeping  of  ward  in  a  town. 

ware^  (war),  a.  [<  ME.  ware,  war,  <  AS.  weer, 
also  geweer  (>  E.  aware),  watchful,  heedful,  cau- 
tious, = OS .  «ear,  also  giwar = D.  gewaar = OHGr. 
giwar,  MHG.  gewar,  G-.  gewahr,  aware,  =  Icel. 
varr  =  Dan.  Sw,  var  =  Goth,  wars,  watchful ; 
from  a  Teut.  ■\/  war,  watch,  take  heeij,  =  L.  ve- 
reri,  regard,respect,  esteem,  dread  (see  revere^), 
=  Gr.  dpdv,  perceive,  look  out  for,  observe  (>  oi- 


ware 

(Oof,  watchman,  guard),  =  Skt.  ■\^var,  cover,  sur- 
round. Prom  the  same  source  are  ult.  aware 
(of  which  ware^  in  mod.  use  is  prob.  in  part  an 
aphetic  form),  ioard\  ward^,  guard,  regard,  re- 
ward, etc.,  revere'i-,  etc.  Ware  preceded  by  be 
has  become  merged  with  it,  beware  (as  gone 
with  be  in  begone):  see  beware.  Hence  the 
later  adj.  wary'i-.]  If.  Watchful;  cautious; 
prudent;  wary. 

Of  me  the  worthy  was  wa/r,  &  my  wille  knew. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 13285. 
The  Erie  to  truste  was  noo  daunger  in, 
flor  he  was  ware  and  wise,  I  yow  ensure. 

Qenerydet  (E.  E.  T.  S.\  ].  1084. 

Howe  ware  and  circumspecte  they  aught  to  be. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  in.  IL 

2.  On  guard;  on  the  watch  (against  some- 
thing).   See  beware. 

Reason  he  made  right. 
But  bid  her  well  be  ware,  and  still  erect ; 
lest,  by  some  fair-appearing  good  surprised, 
She  dictate  false,  and  misinform  the  will. 

Miltm,  P.  L.,  iz.  353. 

3.  Aware;  conscious;  assured.     [Archaic] 

Ful  letys  was  hir  oloke,  as  I  was  war. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1. 167. 

And  Geaunt  reised  his  axe  to  recouer  a-nothor  stroke, 

but  Arthur  was  ther-ol  ware,  and  smote  the  horse  with 

the  snores  and  passed  forth,  and  than  returned  with  his 

swerde.  Merlim,  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  11.  223. 

Then  was  I  ware  of  one  that  on  me  moved 

In  golden  armor  with  a  crown  of  gold. 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 

warei  (war),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  wared,  ppr. 
waring.  [<  ME.  waren,  warien,  ware,  <  AS. 
warian,  be  on  one's  guard,  heed,  look  out  (= 
OFries.  waria  =  OS.  waron  =  OHG.  bewaron, 
heed,  =  Icel.  vara,  heed;  hence  ult.  OF.  garer 
=  Pr.  garar,  gnarar,  be  on  one's  guard,  heed), 

<  wier,  watcMul,  heedful:  see  ware'^,  a.  Of. 
wear^,  v.]  To  take  care  of;  take  precautions 
against;  take  heed  to;  look  out  for  and  guard 
against;  beware  of :  as,  ware  the  dog.  Except 
in  a  few  phrases,  as  in  ware  hawk,  ware  hounds, 
beware  is  now  used  instead  of  ware. 

Ware  the  Sonne  in  his  ascencioun 

Ne  f  ynde  yow  nat  repleet  of  humours  hote. 

Chaucer,  ProL  to  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  1. 136. 

But  warre  the  fox,  as  while  thai  sitte  on  brode 
To  sette  in  an  Ilande  were  ful  goode. 

Palladius,  Hnsbondi'le  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  23. 

ware^  (war),  «.  [<  ME.  ware,  merchandise, 
goods,  <  AS.  *ware,  pi.  warn,  wares  (=  D.  waar, 
a  ware,  commodity,  pi.  waren,  wares;  cf.  MD. 
waren  =  G.  waare,  pi.  waaren  =  Icel.  vara,  pi. 
vorur,  wares,  =  Dan.  vare,  pi.-  varer  (cf .  vare, 
care),  =  Sw.  vara,  pi.  varor,  ware,  wares) ;  prob. 
akin  to  AS.  waru,  guard,  protection,  care,  cus- 
tody, =  G-.  wahre  =  Dan.  vare  =  Sw.  vara,  care ; 

<  Teut.  ^  war,  guard:  see  ware^,  a.,  and  cf. 
worth^.]  1.  Articles  of  manufacture  or  mer- 
chandise: now  usually  in  the  plural. 

No  marchaunt  yit  ne  f  ette  outlandish  ware. 

Chaucer,  Former  Age,  L  22. 
This  is  the  ware  wherein  consists  my  wealth. 

Marlowe,  Jew  of  Malta,  i.  1. 

They  shall  not  .  .  .  sell  or  buy  any  maner  of  wares, 

goods,  or  marchandises,  secretely  nor  openly,  by  way  of 

fraude,  barat,  or  deceite.  Hakluyt^s  Voyages,  I.  210. 

You  pretend  buying  of  wares  or  selling  of  lands. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  v.  1. 

Who  but  a  fool  would  have  faith  in  a  tradesman's  ware  or 
his  word?  Tennyson,  Maud,  vii. 

2.  A  collective  noun  used  generally  in  com- 
position with  the  name  of  the  material,  or  a 
term  relating  to  the  characters  of  the  articles 
or  the  use  to  which  they  are  put:  as,  china- 
ware,  tinware,   hardware,    tableware Adams's 

ware,  in  ceram.,  a  fine  English  pottery  made  at  Tunstall, 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centuir,  by  William  Adams, 
a  pupil  of  Wedgwood.  The  pieces  are  often  close  imi- 
tations of  the  Wedgwood  ware.— Agen  ware,  (a)  An 
inferior  kind  of  Roman  pottery,  softer  and  coarser  than 
Samian  ware :  so  called  from  Agen  in  the  department 
of  Lot-et-Garonne,  France,  where  much  of  this  ware  was 
found  with  the  furnaces.  (6)  A  decorative  pottery  made 
in  the  seventeenth  centuJT,  many  of  the  pieces  having 
the  forms  of  animals.  Brongniart. — Apulian  ware. 
See  Apulian  pottery  (under  Apuiian),  and  cut  under  slani- 
nos. — Aretiueware.  See  jlreK7i«.—Awata  ware,  pot- 
tery and  porcelain  made  at  Awata,  near  Kioto,  Japan.  The 
greater  number  of  the  pieces  known  to  be  of  this  manufac- 
ture are  ol  yellowish  hard  paste,  with  a  crackled  glaze  as  if 
in  imitation  ol  Satsuma  ware  ;  but  a  curious  and  beautiful 
imitation  ol  old  Delft  and  a  thin  porcelain  ol  a  peculiar 
grayish  white  are  known. — Bamboo  Ware,  a  variety  of 
Wedgwood  ware :  so  named  from  its  color,  and  otherwise 
known  as  ca/ne-colored  ware. — Basalt  Ware.  See  basalt. 
—Benares  ware,  a  name  given  to  a  kind  ol  ornamental 
metal-work  made  in  India,  in  which  a  pattern  Is  produced 
by  chasing  or  in  other  ways  depressing  the  surlace  of  the 
metal.— Black  ware.  Same  as  basalt  ware.—  Blue  Jas- 
per ware,  a  name  given  to  a  blue-glazed  pottery  ol  mod- 
em manulacture,  especially  that  made  at  the  Ferrybridge 
factory.— Bottger  ware,   (o)  A  fine  stoneware  varying 
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from  red  to  dark  brown,  and  approaching  black,  produced 
by  the  chemist  J.  F.  Bbttger  about  1708-9  In  the  course 
of  his  experiments  in  the  search  for  porcelain.  (6)  The 
first  real  or  kaolinic  porcelain  produced  in  Europe :  it  was 
first  made  by  Biittger  about  1710.— Bristol  DeUt  waxe, 
an  enameled  pottery  made  at  Bristol  throughout  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  especially  a  highly  decorated  ware  in 
which  landscapes,  figure-subjects,  etc.,  covering  the  whole 
dish,  bottom  and  marly  alike,  and  plates  or  dishes  closely 
imitated  from  Chinese  enameled  porcelain,  are  included. 
This  decorative  Delft  has  not  been  manufactured  since 
1788.  Jewitt. — Brlstolware.  Sameaadouble-glazedware. 
— Caffagiolo  ware,  a  variety  of  the  Italian  enameled  and 
painted  earthenware  known  as  majolica.  It  was  made  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  at  a  factory  belonging 
to  the  family  of  the  Medici  in  the  village  of  Caftagiolo,  on 
the  road  between  Florence  and  Bologna.  The  name  is  also 
spelled,  according  to  the  irregular  orthography  of  the  time, 
Cafagiol,  Caffagiulo,  Cafaggilolo,  Cafagizotto.  The  marks 
of  this  factory  are  much  varied,  but  generally  include  the 
words  in  Caffagiolo  variously  spelled.  A  characteristic 
mark  of  these  wares  is  the  free  use  of  a  dark  but  extremely 
brilliant  blue  often  in  large  masses,  also  a  biilliant  but 
opaque  orange,  and  an  opaque  Indian  red.  Metallic  lus- 
ter was  early  used  at  Caff  agiolo. — Canton  lacguer-ware. 
See  lacquer-ware.— Cashan  ware.  Same  as  Kaihee  ware. 
Fartnum,  S.  K.  Handbook,  Majolica.— CasteUi  ware, 
pottery  made  at  Oastelli,  in  eastern  Italy ;  specifically, 
an  enameled  and  richly  decorated  pottery  made  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  and  even  later. 
This  magnificent  ware  preserves  some  of  the  character- 
istics of  majolica,  but  is  more  pictori^  in  its  decoration, 
being  painted  with  landscapes,  mythological  scenes,  etc. 
The  colors  are  often  heiglitened  with  gold.— Cologne 
ware,  a  name  commonly  given  to  the  hard  stoneware  of 
which  ornamental  jugs,  tankards,  etc.,  were  made,  es- 
pecially in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and 
formerly  called  grea  de  Flandres.  The  city  of  Cologne 
was  the  chief  seat  of  this  manufacture.  Compare  gris 
de  Flandres  (under  grie)  and  stoneware. — Combed  ware. 
See  comfti. — Coralline  ware.  See  coralline. — Crackled 
ware.  See  craoMetZ.— Cream-colored  ware,  potteryor 
stoneware  having  a  cream-colored  paste;  specifically,  a 
variety  of  the  fine  table-ware  made  by  Wedgwood  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  ware  was  after- 
ward calledqtteen's-imre,  from  the  supposed  preference  of 
Queen  Charlotte,  wife  of  George  III.  The  cream-colored 
ware  or  queen's-ware  made  by  other  potters  was  copied 
closely  from  thatof  Wedgwood.— CryBtalllne  ware.  See 
crystalline.— Cvllea  Waret,  Cologne  ware.— Delft  ware, 
(a)  Pottery  made  in  and  near  the  town  of  Delft  in  Holland ; 
specifically,  pieces  for  table  use,  and  decorated  vases  for 


Delft  Ware,  17th  century.    (From  "  L'Art  pour  Tous.") 

domestic  interiors.  Pottery  has  been  made  in  this  place 
from  ancient  times,  and  dated  pieces  exist  as  old  as  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century;  but  the  importation 
from  China  and  Japan  of  OrientEd  porcelain  stimulated 
the  decorators  of  later  times,  so  that  the  richest  pieces  are 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  (6)  A  name 
given  in  England  to  vessels  of  pottery  for  domestic  use,  es- 
pecially for  table  service.  It  is  common  to  discriminate 
pottery  from  porcelain  by  the  name  Deift  or  Del/,  and  also 
DeV-ehina,  etc.— Delia  Eobbla  wares,  (o)  A  name  given 
to  a  class  of  pottery  used  for  works  of  art  in  relief  and  in 
the  round :  generally  asserted  to  have  been  invented  by 
Luca  deUa  Bobbia  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  has  a  hard 
and  well-baked  body  of  brown  terra-ootta,  upon  which  a 
white  stanniferous  enamel  is  applied.  This  is  in  some 
cases  left  white,  or  white  with  a  background  of  blue ;  in 
others,  all  parte  of  the  composition  are  richly  decorated 
with  color,  especially  green,  yellow,  and  purple  or  maroon. 
The  largest  and  most  elaborate  works  in  Delia  Hobbia  ware 
were  made  after  Luca's  death,  the  most  important  of  all  be- 
ing, perhaps,  the  frieze  on  the  hospital  at  Pistoia.  Central 
Italy  abounds  in  the  productions  of  this  school  of  artists, 
including  tabernacles  or  shi-lnes  decorated  with  sacred 
subjects,  altar-pieces  in  bas-relief  and  alto-relief,  arcliitec- 
tural  ornamente,  and  fonntains  or  lavabos  in  sacristies  of 
churches  and  convents,  (b)  A  fine  terra-cotta,  enameled 
in  colors,  made  in  England  for  architectural  decorations, 
flower-vases,  garden-seats,  etc.,  especially  that  made  at 
Tamworth  at  works  founded  in  1847.— DOUWe-glazed 
ware,  stoneware  to  which  a  glaze  is  applied  in  liquid  form, 
both  inside  and  outside,  before  it  is  fired.  Also  called 
Bristol  ware.— Egyptian  black  ware,  Egyptian  ware. 
See  Egyptian.— WaraBCSia  ware.  See  Etruscan.— J^en- 
za  ware,  a  name  formerly  given  to  Italian  majolica. 
J.  C.  Mobmson,  in  Cat.  of  Soulages  Coll.,  1856.  Com- 
pare /aieTice.- Glaaa-glazed  ware.  See  glass-glazed. 
-Graffito  ware.  See  i;)-<#«o.— Green-Jasper  ware, 
a  variety  of  Wedgwood  ware.  The  name  has  been  given 
to  that  kind  of  pebbleware  which  is  mottled  green  and 
gray.- HoUow  ware,  vessels  deeper  than  flat  ware,  and 
especially  such  as  are  made  in  outside  molds,  which 
give  the  external  surface— the  clay  being  forced  into 
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the  mold  from  within,  and  worked  over  with  a  sponge 
so  as  to  give  it  the  required  thickness  and  a  smooth 
inner  surface. — Incised  ware,  pottery  decorated  by 
scratches  upon  the  surface.  Specifically — (o)  A  coarse 
earthenware  (covered  with  an  outer  coat  of  a  different 
color,  which,  being  deeply  scratched,  shows  the  body  of 
the  ware.  (6)  A  kind  of  pottery  in  which  the  body  is 
scratched  or  scored,  the  whole  being  then  covered  with 
a  transparent  glaze,  which  shows  a  deeper  color  where 
it  fills  these  incisions  than  elsewhere.— India  ware,  a 
name  inaccurately  given  in  England  to  the  more  com- 
mon varieties  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  porcelains  im- 
ported into  Europe  by  the  East  India  Company  or  other- 
wise.— Easbee  ware,  a  fine  ceramic  ware  made  in  Persia, 
and  decorated  in  blue  on  white  in  a  manner  closely  re- 
sembling Chinese  porcelain.  It  is  apparently  a  mixed  or 
hybrid  porcelain,  as  it  is  softer  than  Oriental  porcelain, 
and  evidently  different  from  the  soft  or  tender  porcelain 
of  Europe.  Also  called  KasMn,  Cashan,  and  Kachy  ware. 
—  Kioto  ware,  ceramic  ware  made  in  or  near  the  city  of 
Kioto  in  Japan.  Immense  quantities  of  pottery  and  por- 
celain are  made  there,  and  many  characteristic  varieties 
are  imitated  with  great  success ;  but  the  name  is  given 
especially  to  a  hard  yellow  ware  with  crackled  glaze  pe- 
culiar to  Japan.— Lapis-laznll  ware.  See  lapis.— hava, 
ware.  See  lava. — Old  Folham  ware,  a  name  given  to  the 
English  imitations  of  German  grfes  c^rame  or  hard  stone- 
ware made  at  Eulh  am  from  about  1670. — FaliBSy  ware,  a 
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peculiar  kind  of  pottery,  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  glaze, 
the  ornamentation  being  in  very  high  relief,  andconsisting 
frequently  of  models  of  fish,  reptiles,  shells,  or  leaves. 
Bernard  Falissy,  a  French  potter  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  the  designer  of  this  ware,  and  the  art  of  manufac- 
turing it  died  with  him,  all  attempts  to  imitate  it  having 
failed.— Pebbleware.  Seei)eMfoM(w«.— Persian  ware. 
See  Persian. — FUited  Ware.  See  plated. — Plumbeous 
ware,  lead-glazed  pottery. — Porphyry  ware,  a  variety 
of  pebbleware.  The  name  is  generally  given  to  that  va^ 
riety  which  is  speckled  red  and  black. -^Raphael  ware, 
an  old  name  for  Italiau  majolica,  taken  from  the  occa- 
sional appearance  of  designs  by  Raphael,  or  ascribed  to 
him,  painted  on  majolica  plates  of  a  late  period,  or  per- 
haps, in  some  cases,  from  the  use  of  arabesques  similar 
to  those  painted  under  Raphael's  direction  in  the  Loggie 
of  the  Vatican  and  elsewhere.— Ked  porphyry  ware,  a 
variety  of  pebbleware.  The  name  is  generally  given  to 
pieces  which  are  speckled  red  and  white.—  Kobbia  ware. 
Same  as  Bella  Eobbia  ware. — Soman  red  ware.  Same 
as  Samianware. — Rustic,  Salopian,  Samian,  sanitary 
ware.  See  the  adjectives. — Satsumaware.  (a)  Pottery 
made  in  the  province  of  Satsuma,  in  the  island  of  Kiusiu, 
Japan.  It  has  an  extremely  hard  paste,  is  pale-yellow  or 
brownish-yellow  in  color,  and  is  covered  with  a  very  mi- , 
nute  craclde.  (6)  A  pottery  made  at  Stoke-upon-Trent  in 
England,  imitated  in  the  main  from  the  Japanese  Sntsuma. 
—Serpentine,  Sevillan,  sigillated,  silicon  ware.  See 
the  qualifying  words.—  Sinceny  ware,  an  enameled  pot- 
tery made  in  Sinceny,  in  the  department  of  the  Aisne, 
France,  decorated  with  great  taste  and  delicacy,  in  partial 
imitation  of  Rouen  ware  and  later  of  Chinese  ceramic 
painting,  and  also  in  various  fantastic  styles.— Small 
ware  or  wares,  textile  articles  of  the  tape  kind,  as  nar- 
row bindings  of  cotton,  linen,  silk,  or  woolen  fabric; 
plaited  sash-cord,  braid,  etc.;  also,  buttons,  hooks,  eyes, 
and  other  dress-trimmings ;  hence,  trifles. 

Everyone  knows  Grub  street  is  a  market  for  small  ware 
in  wit.  Swift,  To  a  Young  Poet. 

Stamped  ware.  Same  as  sigillated  ware.— Stannifer- 
ous ware,  earthenware  coated  with  an  enamel  of  which 
tin  is  a  principal  ingredient.  This  enamel  is  used  for  fine 
wares,  such  as  DeUt.— Tinned,  tortoise-shell,  Umbrian 
ware.  See  the  adjectives. — Tunbridgje  ware,  a  species 
of  inlaid  or  mosaic  work  in  wood.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  place  of  manufacture,  Tunbridge  in  England.— Verd 
antiCLue  ware,  a  variety  of  pebbleware,  generally  veined 
with  dark-green,  gray,  and  black.— Wedgwood  ware 
[named  after  Josiah  Wedgwood  (1730-96X  the  inventor, 
born  in  Staffordshire,  England],  a  superior  kind  of  semi-vit- 
rified pottery,  without  much  superficial  glaze,  and  capable 
of  taking  on  the  most  brilliant  and  delicate  colors  produced 
by  fused  metallic  oxids  and  ochers.  It  is  much  used  for 
ornamental  ware,  as  vases,  etc.,  and,  owing  to  its  hard- 
ness and  property  of  resisting  the  action  of  all  corrosive 
substances,  for  mortars  in  the  laboratory.- Welsh  ware, 
a  pottery  made  at  Isleworth,  near  London  in  England,  from 
about  1825 ;  a  strong  and  solid  earthenware  of  yellowish- 
brown  color  with  a  transparent  glaze.  =  Syn.  Merchqm- 
dise,  etc.  See  property. 
vraxe'^  (war),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  wared,  ppr. 
waring.  [Also  wair;  <  MB.  waren  (also  be- 
waren),  sell;  cf.  ware^,  «.]  To  use;  employ; 
lay  out;  expend;  spend.  [Obsolete  or  prov. 
Eng.] 


war-fain 

I  schal  ware  my  whyle  wel,  quyl  hit  laatez,  with  tale. 
Sir  Gawaiyne  and  the  Qreen  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  1. 1235. 
He  would  not  ware  the  spark  of  a  flint  for  him,  if  they 
came  with  the  law.  Scott,  Waverley,  xviii. 

ware^  (war),  n.  [E.  dial,  also  wore,  waur,  ore; 
<  ME.  *war,  <  AS.  war,  waar,  seaweed  (=  MD. 
D.  wier,  seaweed).]  Seaweed  of  various  spe- 
cies of  Fucus,  Laminaria,  Eimanthalia,  Chorda, 
etc.  They  are  employed  as  a  manure  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  kelp,  etc.     See  seaware. 

ware*t.    An  obsolete  preterit  of  wea/rK 

ware^t,  v.  t.    An  obsolete  speEing  of  wearl-,  10. 

warefult (war'ful),  a.  [<  ware^  +  ■ful.']  Wary; 
watchful;  cautious. 

warefulnesst  (war'ful-nes),  n.  [<  wareful  + 
-ness.l   Wariness ;  cautiousness.  Sir  F.  Sidney. 

warega-fly  (wa-ra'ga-fli),  n.  [<  S.  Amer.  Ind. 
warega  +  E.  fly.'\  An  undetermined  muscid 
fly  occurring  in  Brazil,  which  is  said  to  lay  its 
eggs  in  the  skin  of  man  and  animals,  causing 
large  swellings  inhabited  by  the  larva.  F. 
Smith,  Trans.  Bntom.  Soc,  London,  1868. 

ware-goose  (war'g5s),  n.  [<  wareS  -I-  goose.'] 
The  brent-goose:  so  called  from  feeding  on 
ware  or  seaweed.     [Local,  Eng.] 

warehouse  (war'hous),  n.  [<  ware^  +  house.] 
A  house  in  which  wares  or  goods  are  kept ;  a 
storehouse. 

Th'  vnsettled  kingdom  of  swift  Aeolus, 

Great  Ware-hoiise  of  the  Windes,  whose  tratBck  giues 

Motion  of  life  to  ev'17  thing  that  lines. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  2. 
Speoifloally— (o)  A  store  in  which  goods  are  placed  for 
safe-keeping;  a  building  for  the  temporary  deposit  of 
goods  for  a  compensation,  (h)  A  building  for  storing  im- 
ported goods  on  which  customs  dues  have  not  been  paid, 
(c)  A  store  for  the  sale  of  goods  at  wholesale ;  also,  of- 
ten, a  large  retail  establishmeut.— Bonded,  Italian,  etc., 
warehouse.  See  the  adjectives. 
warehouse  (war'hous),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
warehotised,-pT[>T.  warehousing.  [Cwarehouse,  n.] 
To  deposit  or  secure  in  a  warehouse ;  specifi- 
cally, to  place  in  the  government  or  custom- 
house stores,  to  be  kept  until  duties  are  paid. 

Only  half  the  duty  was  to  be  paid  at  once,  on  warehotis- 

ing  the  pepper  in  a  warehouse  approved  by  the  customs. 

5.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  II.  76. 

warehouseman  (war'hous-man),  n.;  pi.  ware- 
housemen (-men).  1.  One  wEo  keejjs  aware- 
house. —  2.  One  who  is  employed  in  or  has 
charge  of  a  warehouse.— Italian-warehouseman. 
See  Italian. — WaxehOUSemen'S  itch,  a  form  of  eczema 
of  the  hands,  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  irritation  of 
sugar ;  grocers'  itch.' 

warehousing  (w^'hou'sing),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
placing  goods  in  a  warehouse. — Z.  The  business 

of  receiving  goods  for  storage Warehousing 

system,  a  customs  regulation  by  which  impoi'ted  articles 
may  be  lodged  in  public  or  bonded  warehouses  at  a  rea- 
sonable rent,  without  payment  of  the  duties  on  importa- 
tion until  they  are  withdrawn  for  home  consumption, 
thus  lessening  the  pressure  of  the  duties  which  otherwise 
would  bear  heavily  on  the  merchant  and  cripple  his  pur- 
chasing power.  If  they  are  reexported  no  duty  is  charged. 
This  system  affords  valuable  facilities  to  trade,  and  is 
beneflcial  to  the  consumer  and  ultimately  to  the  public 
revenue. 

wareinet,  »■  A  Middle  English  spelling  of 
warren. 

warelesst  (war'les),  a.  [<  ware'^  +  -less.]  1. 
Unwary;  incautious;  heedless. 

A  bait  the  wareless  to  beguile. 

Mir.  for  Mags,    (Latha/m.) 
2.  Unaware; 


Both  they  unwise,  and  warelesse  of  the  evill. 

Spenser,  F.  Q,,  IV.  11.  3. 
3.  Unpereeived. 

When  he  wak't  out  of  his  wareless  paine,  .  .  . 
That  lim  he  could  not  wag.    Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  i.  22. 

warelyf  (war'li),  a.  [<  ME.  warly,  warliche,  < 
AS.  wserlie,  cautious,  <  wser,  cautious,  +  -lie  = 
E. -Z^i.]    Cautious;  prudent;  wary. 

The  Petyuins  tham  bare  as  warly  men  fre ; 
For  tlier  good  vitail  and  wines  plente. 

Rom.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1362. 

warelyt  (war'U),  adv.   [<  ME.  warly,  werly,  war- 
liche, <  -AS.  wasrliee,  <  wier,  cautious,  +  -Uce  = 
E.  -ly^.    Cf.  warily.]    Cautiously;  warily. 
Full  wa/rly  in  this  node.  Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  454. 

Bi  hys  huge  prowesse  went  it  to  assaill . 
In  ryght  werly  wyse,  for  manly  was  in  breste. 

Som.  OfPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1591. 

A  good  lesson  to  use  our  tongue  warely,  that  our  wordes 
and  matter  male  .  .  .  agree  together. 

Sir  T.  Wilson,  Art  of  Rhetoric  (ed.  1584),  p.  168. 

wareroom  (war'rom),  n.  A  room  in  which 
goods  are  stored  or  laid  out  for  sale. 

Philip  was  still  in  the  wareroom,  arranging  goods  and 
taking  stock.  Mrs.  Oaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xxxii. 

war-fain  (war'fan),  a.  Eager  to  flght.  [Poeti- 
cal.] 


war-fain 

Guttom  the  young  and  the  war-fain. 

William  Morris,  Sigurd,  iiL 

warfare  (wsir'far),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  warre- 
fare;  <  war^  +/arel.]  1.  A  warlike  or  mili- 
tary expedition;  military  operations;  hostili- 
ties ;  war ;  armed  contest. 

What  iniurie  doth  the  Prince  to  the  Capteine  that 
Bendes  him  a  warrefare,  If  he  mattes  him  sure  to  haue  the 
victorie?      Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1677),  p.  88. 

The  Philistines  gathered  their  armies  together  Xor  war- 
fare. 1  Sam.  JcxTiii.  1. 

2.  Figuratively,  any  contest,  struggle,  or  strife. 

The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal.  2  Cor.  x.  4. 

warfare  (wftr'far),  v.  %.     [<  warfare,  m.]     To 

carry  on  warfare  or  engage  in  war ;  contend ; 

struggle. 

He  that  can  apprehend  and  consider  vice  with  all  her 
baits  and  seeming  pleasures,  and  yet  abstain,  and  yet  dis- 
tinguish, and  yet  prefer  that  which  is  truly  better,  he  is 
the  true  warfaring  Christian.  Milton,  Areopagitica. 

warfarer  (w£ir'far-6r),  u.  One  engaged  in  war, 
or  in  a  contest  or  struggle  of  any  sort. 

warfaring  (war'far-ing),  n.  The  act  of  carry- 
ing on  war.     [Bare.] 

The  Burg  of  the  Nlblung  people  and  the  heart  of  their 
warfaring.  William.  Morris,  Sigurd,  iii. 

war-flail  (w3,r'flal),  n.  A  weapon  used  in  the 
middle  ages,  resembling  the  agricultural  flail 
in  its  general  character.  Sometimes  it  was  a  pole 
to  the  end  of  which  a  strong  bag  of  leather  was  secured 
by  a  thong,  or  by  rings  of  metal.  The  bag  seems  to  have 
been  stuffed  with  sand.  Compare  sand-bag,  sand-club,  and 
see  Shakspere's  2  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  3.  See  also  cut  under 
moming-star. 

war-flame  (w&r'flam),  n.  A  bale-fire  used  as  a 
signal  in  time  of  war,  as  of  the  approach  of  an 
enemy.    See  bale-fire  and  bale^. 

war-fork  (war'f6rk),  n.  A  weapon,  used  in 
Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  consisting  of  a 
metal  fork  with  several  prongs  made  fast  to 
the  end  of  a  long  pole. 

warfult,  a-     [<  warl  -I-  -ful.'\    Warlike. 

WarfiUl,  batailleux.  Palsgrave,  p.  328. 

wargul  (war'gul),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  The  Indian 
otter,  Lutra  (Barangia)  leptonyx. 

wargust  (war'gus),  H.  [AL.  reflex  of  AS.  wearg, 
outlaw:  see  warriangle,  warry.']    An  outlaw. 

And  if  any  wicked  person  sliall  presume  contunieliously 
to  dig  up  or  despoil  any  body  placed  in  the  earth,  or  in  a 
wooden  coffln,  or  In  a  rock,  or  under  any  obelisk  or  other 
structure,  let  him  be  accounted  a  wargus. 
Laws  of  Hen.  Z.,  quoted  in  Ribton-Turner's  Vagrants  and 

[Vagrancy,  p.  22. 

war-hablet  (w3,r'ha."bl),  a.  [<  roari  -1-  liable  for 
able.']  Fit  for  war;  of  an  age  that  fits  one  for 
soldiering.    Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  62. 

war-hammer  (wS,r'ham"6r),  n.  A  weapon  hav- 
ing a  blunt,  hammer-like  head  on  one  side  of 
the  handle  or  shaft,  and  usually  a  beak  or  point 
on  the  opposite  side.  It  was  used  for  breaking  the 
armor  of  an  antagonist,  and  was  generally  a  weapon  for 
one  hand  only. 

war-head  (w&r'hed),  n.  The  explosive  head  of 
a  locomotive  torpedo,  it  is  packed  with  guncotton 
or  other  high  explosive  and  provided  with  a  denoting 
primer.  The  war-head  is  placed  en  the  torpedo  only 
when  it  is  to  be  exploded,  as  in  time  of  war. 

war-horse  (w^r'hdrs),  re.  l.  A  horse  used  by  a 
mounted  soldier  or  officer  in  battle ;  especially, 
in  a  somewhat  poetical  sense,  the  horse  of  a 
knight  or  commander.  Compare  outs  under 
caparisoned  and  muzzle. 

Waiting  by  the  doors  the  war-horse  neigh'd, 

As  at  a  friend's  voice.  Tennyson,  Guinevere. 

2.  A  veteran,  as  a  veteran  soldier  or  politi- 
cian.    [Colloq.] 

warianglet,  n.    See  warriangle. 

wariated  (wa'ri-a-ted),  a.  In  her.,  same  as  var- 
rated:  especially  noting  an  ordinary,  which  is 
sometimes  wariated  on  one  side,  sometimes  on 
both. 

wariceti  •''•    Same  as  warisli. 

warily  (wa'ri-li),  adv.  [<  wary^  +  -ly^ ;  but  per- 
haps orig.  an  error  for  warely.]  In  a  wary  man- 
ner; cautiously;  with  prudence  or  wise  fore- 
sight or  care. 

warimentt  (wa'ri-ment),  n.  [Irreg.  <  wary'i-  + 
-ment.']  Wariness;  "caution;  heed.  Spenser, 
F.  9.,  IV.  iii.  17. 

wariness  (wa'ri-nes),»!.  [<.wary^  +  ■m.ess.']  The 
character  or  habit  of  being  wary;  caution;  pru- 
dent care  to  foresee  and  guard  against  evil. 

To  make  sure  work,  Young  Hoyden  is  locli'd  up  at  the 
first  approach  of  the  Enemy.  Here  you  have  prudence 
and  wariness  to  the  excess  of  Fable,  and  Frensy. 

Jeremy  Collier,  Short  View  (ed.  1698),  p.  216. 

They  were  forced  to  march  with  the  greatest  wariness, 
circumspection,  and  silence.  Adai»on,  Freeholder. 

=Syil.  See  wary. 
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Waring  cable.  [Named  after  Bichard  S.  War- 
ing, of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.]  In  elect.,  a 
cable  in  which  ttie  separate  conductors  are  in- 
sulated with  cotton  or  other  fiber  saturated 
with  a  heavy  oil  derived  from  petroleum  and 
mixed  with  an  absorbent  material.  The  wires  are 
sheathed  with  lead,  sometimes  a  tube  surrounding  a  cable 
of  wires,  and  sometimes  a  multiple  tube  suiTounding  a 
series  of  pai*allel  wu'es. 

Waring  S  method.  [Named  after  the  inven- 
tor, Edward  Waring  (1736-98).]  A  method  for 
the  separation  of  the  roots  of  an  equation  by 
means  of  the  equation  of  the  squared  differ- 
ences of  the  roots. 

waringtonite  (wor'ing-ton-it),  n.  [Named  after 
Warington  W.  Smith  (1817-90),  an  English  ge- 
ologist.] A  variety  of  the  copper  sulphate  bro- 
chantite,  found  in  Cornwall. 

warish^t  (war'ish),  v.  [<  ME.  warisshen,  war- 
ischen,  waricen,  warissen,  garissen,  cure,  heal,  < 
OF.  warir,  garir,  F.  j/Menr,  keep,  guard,  protect, 
heal,  <  OHG.  werjan,  MHG.  weren,  Or.  wehren, 
defend,  restrain  (ef .  AS.  warian),  =  MD.  varen, 
keep,  guard,  =  Goth,  warjan,  bid  beware,  for- 
bid, ward  off,  protect :  see  ware^,  wear^,  and  cf . 
warison."]    I.  trans.  To  heal;  cure. 

Thanne  were  my  brother  warisshed  of  his  wo. 

Chaucer,  Franklin's  Tale,  1.  434. 
Thai  ware  alle  warisht  of  thaire  stange. 

Boly  Hood  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  117. 
Thow  hast  warsched  me  wel  with  thi  mede  wordes. 

William  of  Falerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  604. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  healed  or  cured';  recover. 
Youre  doughter  .  .  .  shal  warisslie  and  escape. 

Chaucer,  Tale  of  Helibeus. 
warish^t,  a.    See  wearish. 
warisont  (war'i-spn),  n.     [<  ME.  warison,  wari- 
soun,  wareson,  <  (SW.  warison,  guarison,  garison, 
guard,  protection,  <  warir,  guard:  see  warish.'] 
1.  Healing. — 3.  Protection. 
War  thorn  hym  &  ys  men  in  fair  wareson  he  hroghte. 
Mob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  114. 

3.  Reward;  guerdon;  requital. 

And  thus  his  warisoun  he  took 
For  the  lady  that  he  forsook. 

Bom.  qf  the  Rose,  1.  1538. 
Ho  wol  winne  his  wareson  now  wigtiy  him  spede 
Forto  saue  my  sone. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2379. 
He  made  a  crye  thoroowt  al  the  tow[n], 
Whedur  he  be  zoman  or  knave. 
That  cowthe  brynge  hym  £obyn  Hode, 
His  warisone  he  shuld  haue. 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Monlc  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  14X 

4.  Erroneously,  in  the  following  passage,  a  note 
of  assault. 

Either  receive  within  thy  towers 
Two  hundred  of  my  master's  powers. 
Or  straight  they  sound  the  warrison. 
And  storm  and  spoil  thy  garrison. 

Scott,  L.  of  Ii.  M.,  iv.  24. 

warfci  (wark),  n.  [<  ME.  werh,  warch,  <  AS. 
tt'«rc  (=Ioel.«)erfrr),  pain.]  Pain;  ache.  [Prov. 
Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

warfci  (wark),  V.  i.  [<  ME.  werhen,  warehen,  < 
AS.  wsercian  (=  leel.  verlga,  virJ0a),  pain:  see 
warW-,  ra.]     To  be  in  pain;  ache. 

wark2  (wark),  n.  A  dialectal  (Scotch)  form  of 
worlc, 

warkamoowee  (war-ka-mS'we),  n.  [Cinga- 
lese.] A  canoe  with  outriggers,  used  at  Point 
de  Galle,  island  of  Ceylon,  it  is  generally  manned 
by  four  or  five  lascars,  who  sit  grouped  together  at  the 


Warkamoowee  of  Point  de  Galle. 


end  of  the  lever,  adding  or  taking  away  a  man  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  wind.  The  warkamoowees,  during 
the  northeast  monsoon,  even  when  it  is  blowing  very 
hard,  venture  20  or  25  miles  from  land  for  the  purpose  of 
fishing,  or  to  carry  fruits  to  vessels  in  the  offlng.  They 
often  sail  10  miles  an  hour. 

warkandt,  a.  [ME.  also  warchond;  pp.  of  wark, 
«.]    Painful. 

warkloom  (wark'liim),  n.  A  tool ;  an  instru- 
ment.    [Scotch.] 

war-knife  (wftr'nif ),  n.  A  large  knife  used  in 
war:  especially  applied  to  weapons  of  primi- 
tive times  and  in  a  general  sense :  as,  the  war- 
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hnife  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  the  war-knife  of  the 
New  Zealanders. 

warlawt,  n.    An  obsolete  variant  of  zvarloeJc^. 

warld  (warld),  11.    A  Scotch  form  of  loorld. 

warlike  (w4r'lik),  a.     1.  Pond  of  war;  easily 

provoked  to  war;  ready  to  engage  in  war;  fit  or 

prepared  for  war ;  martial :  as,  a  warlike  nation. 

She  .  .  .  made  her  people  by  peace  warlike. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  war;  martial;  military. 

They  were  two  knights  of  perelesse  puissaunce, 
And  famous  far  abroad  for  warlike  gest 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  16. 
The  great  archangel  from  his  warlike  toil 
Surceased.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  267. 

3.  Betokening  or  threatening  war;  hostile. 
The  warlike  tone  again  he  tooli.      Scott,  Kokeby,  v.  19. 

4.  Having  a  martial  appearance;  having  the 
qualities  of  a  soldier;  befitting  a  soldier. 

By  the  buried  hand  of  warlike  Gaunt. 

Shak.,  Kich.  II.,  iii.  3.  109. 
=Syn.  1.  Bellicose,  hostile.— 1-4.  Military,  etc.  See 
Tnartial. 

warlikeness  (w&r'lik-nes),  n.    A  warlike  dis- 
position or  character.     [Bare.] 
Braveness  of  mind  and  warlikeness. 
Sir  E.  Sandys,  State  of  Keligion,  cap.  i.  b.    (Latham.) 

warlingt)  »•  [Appai\  a  word  coined  to  rime  with 
darling  (see  def . ),  either  <  war''-  +  -ling'^,  mean- 
ing '  one  often  warred,  contended,  or  quarreled 
with,'  or  perhaps  <  warry,  curse,  +  -ling^.']  A 
word  occurring  only  in  the  proverb  "Better  he 
an  old  man's  darling  than  a  young  man's  war- 
ling,"  Camden,  Bemains. 
warlock^  (w^r'lok),  n,  [Also  warluck;  a  Se. 
form,  preserving  the  orig.  guttural  (the  reg. 
mod.  E.  form  would  be  *warlow),<.  ME.  warloglie, 
warlaghe,  werlaghe,  warlow,  warlowe,  loarlaw, 
warlawe,  <  AS.  wserloga  (=  OHG.  warlogo),  a 
traitor,  deceiver,  liar,  truce-breaker,  <  wxr,  a 
covenant,  truce,  compact,  the  truth  (cf.  wser- 
leds,  truthless,  false),  -t-  *loga,  a  liar,  <  ledgan 
(pp.  hgen),  lie:  see  very  and  lie^.']  If.  A  de- 
ceiver; a  truce-breaker;  a  traitor. 
Quen  f  undin  was  this  hali  crois, 
tile  warlaghe  saide  on-loft  with  vols. 

Holy  Rood  (B.  E.  T.  &.\  p.  121. 

2.  A  person  in  league  with  the  devil;  a  sor- 
cerer; a  wizard. 

Where  is  this  warlowe  with  his  wande, 
That  wolde  thus  Wynne  oure  folke  away? 

York  Plays,  p.  81. 
Ye're  but  some  witch  or  wil  warlock. 

Or  mermaid  o'  the  flood. 
The  Lass  of  Lochroyan  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  109). 
It  seems  he  [iGneas]  was  no  Warltick,  as  the  Scots  com- 
monly call  such  men,  who,  they  say,  are  iron-free,  or  lead- 
free.  Dryden,  Epic  Poetry. 
3t.  A  monster. 

loke  of  lyuyaton  [leviathan]  in  the  lyfTe  of  saynt 
Brandon, 
There  this  warloghe,  I  wis,  a  water  eddur  is  cald. 
That  this  saint  there  seghe  in  the  Be  occiane. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4439. 
warlock^t  (wftr'lok),  n.     [ME.  warlok,  warloc; 
<  war-  (uncertain)  -I-  lockK]    A  fetterlock. 

Warlok,  a  fetyr  lok  (uiarloc  of  feterloc.  P.),  Sera  pedica- 
lis,  vel  compedloalis  (coinpedalis,  8.  P.). 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  617. 
I  com  wyth  those  tythynges,  thay  tame  bylyue, 
Pynez  me  in  a  prysoun,  put  me  in  stokkes, 
Wrythe  me  in  a  warlok,  wrast  ont  myn  ygen. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  iii.  80. 
warlockry  (wlir'lok-ri),  n.     [<  warlock^  +  -ry : 
see  -er^.]    The  condition  or  practices  of  a  war- 
lock; impishness.     [Rare.] 
The  true  mark  of  warlockry.  J.  Baillie. 

warlowt,  ".    An  obsolete  variant  of  loarlock^. 
warluck,  «.    Same  as  iDarlock\ 
warlylf,  a.  and  adv.    See  warely. 
Warly2  (wftr'li),  a.     [<  wari  +  -lyl-.']    Warlike. 
Warly  feats.  Chaloner,  in  Nugas  Antiquse,  II.  38a 

warlyS  (war'li),  a.     A  Scotch  form  of  worldly. 
Awa',  ye  selfish  war'ly  race. 

Bums,  First  Epistle  to  J.  Lapraik. 
warm  (wftrm),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  loarm,  <  AS. 
itiearm  =  OS.OPries.  D.  warm  =  OHG.  MHG.  G. 
warm  =  Icel.  varmr  =  Dan.  Sw.  rarm  =  Goth. 
"warms  (in  verb  warmjan),  warm;  with  forma- 
tive -m,  <  ■/  war,  be  hot,  seen  in  OBulg.  varH, 
heat,  vrieti,  be  hot,  boil,  vriiM,  hot.  Buss,  variti, 
boil,  brew,  scorch,  Lith.  loirti,  cook,  seethe,  boil. 
In  another  view,  the  word  is  connected  with 
L.  formus,  Gr.  BepfiS^,  hot,  Skt.  gliarma,  heat.] 
I.  a.  1 .  Having  a  moderate  degree  of  heat ;  not 
cold:  as,  joarm water;  roonHmilk;  wara; blood; 
a  warm  bath. 

He  stretched  himself  on  the  child,  and  the  flesh  ol  the 
ciiiiu  waxed  warm.  2  KL  iv,  34. 


warm 

2.  Heated;  having  the  sensation  of  heat;  ex- 
hibiting the  effects  of  being  heated  to  a  mod- 
erate degree ;  hence,  flushed. 

'Twas  well,  indeed,  when  wwrm  with  wine, 
To  pledge  them  with  a  kindly  tear. 

Tmnyson,  In  Memoi'iam,  xc. 

3.  Communicating  a  sensation  of  warmth,  or  a 
moderate  degree  of  heat :  as,  a  warm  fire ;  warm 
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II.  n.  If.  Warmth;  heat. 

The  winter's  hurt  recovers  witli  tlie  warm; 
The  parched  green  restored  is  with  shade. 


2.  An  act  or  process  of  warming;   a  heating. 
[CoUoq.] 

Boil  it  [barley-malt]  in  a  Itettle ;  one  or  two  warrm  is 
enough.  /.  Waltm,  Complete  Angler,  p.  151. 


weather.— 4.  Subject  to  or  characterized  by  warm  (warm),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  warmed,  ppr. 


the  prevalence  of  a  comparatively  high  tem- 
perature, or  of  moderate  heat:  as,  a  warm 
climate;  warm  countries. —  5.  Intimate;  close; 
fast:  as,  warm  friends. — 6.  Hearty;  earnest: 
as,  a  warm  welcome ;  warm  thanks. 

The  conduct  of  Hampden  in  the  affair  of  the  ship- 
money  met  with  the  warm  approbation  of  every  re- 
spectable Koyalistln  England. 

Maaaulay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 
7.  Fresh:  said  of  a  scent  or  trail. — 8.  Close  to 
something  that  is  sought,  as  in  games  involving 
search  or  guessing;  on  the  right  track;  on  the 
way  to  success,  as  in  searching  or  hunting  for 
something.     [CoUoq.] 

He's  warm — he's  getting  cold — he's  getting  colder 
and  colder— he 's  freezing. 

Diekem,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  iii.  6. 

9.  Comfortable;  well-off;  moderately  rich;  in 
easy  circumstances.     [CoUoq.] 

Water-CamUt.  Believe  it,  I  am  a  poor  commoner. 

Sir  F.  Ores.  Come,  you  are  warm,  and  blest  with  a  fair 
wife.  MidMeton,  Anytliing  for  a  Quiet  Life,  i.  1. 

We  have  been  thinking  of  marrying  her  to  one  of  your 
tenants,  ...  a  warm  man,  .  .  .  able  to  give  her  good 
bread.  Goldsmuh,  Vicar,  xvi. 

10.  Comfortably  fixed  or  placed;  at  home;  ac- 
quainted; well  adjusted.     [CoUoq.] 

A  gentleman  newly  warm  in  bis  land,  sir. 

£.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  }. 
Scarcely  had  the  worthy  Mynheer  Beekman  got  warm 
in  the  seat  of  authority  on  the  South  Biver  than  enemies 
began  to  spring  up  all  around  him. 

Irvinff,  Knickerbocker,  p.  409. 

11.  Undesirable;  unpleasant,  as  on  account 
of  unpopularity  or  obnoxiousness  to  law,  etc. 

Their  small  Stock  of  Credit  gone, 
Lest  Rome  should  grow  too  warm,  from  thence  they  run. 
Congreve,  tr.  of  Eleventh  Satire  of  Juvenal. 

IS.  Ardent;  earnest;  full  of  zeal,  ardor,  or 
affection;  enthusiastic;  zealous. 

I'me  half  in  a  mind  to  transcribe  it,  and  let  It  go  abroad 
in  the  Catalogue ;  but  I'me  sensible  the  warm  people  of 
two  opposite  parties  will  be  ready  to  blame  my  forward- 
ness. Humphrey  Wanley  (Ellis's  Lit.  Letters,  p.  288). 
When  she  saw  any  of  the  company  very  warm  in  a 
wrong  opinion,  she  was  more  inclined  to  oonflrm  them 
in  it  than  oppose  them.  Swift,  Death  of  Stella. 
Now  warm  in  love,  now  with'ring  in  my  bloom, 
Lost  in  a  convent's  solitary  gloom ! 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  1.  37. 
TiU  a  warm  preacher  found  a  way  t'  impart 
Awakening  feelings  to  his  torpid  heart. 

Orabbe,  Works,  V.  74. 

13.  Animated;  brisk;  keen;  heated;  hot:  as, 
a  warm  engagement. 

We  shall  have  warm  work  on 't. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  i.  1. 

He  argued  with  perfect  temper  in  society,  or,  if  he  saw 
the  argument  becoming  long  or  wa/rm,  in  a  moment  he 
dashed  over  his  opponent's  trenches,  and  was  laughingly 
attacking  him  on  some  fresh  point. 

Lady  Holland,  Sydney  Smith,  vii. 

14.  Stirred  up;  somewhat  excited;  hot;  net- 
tled: as,  to  become  warm  when  contradicted. 

A  fine  boggle-de-botch  I  have  made  of  it.  ...  I  am 
aware  it  is  not  a  canonical  word — classical,  I  mean ;  nor 
in  nor  out  of  any  dictionary  perhaps-^ but  when  people 
are  warm  they  cannot  stand  picking  terms. 


warming.  [<  ME.  warmen,  <  AS.  wearmian  (; 
D.  warmen  =  MHCJ.  warmen,  G.  warmen  =  loel. 
verma  =  Dan.  varme  =  8w.  mrma  =  Goth. 
warmjan),  become  warm,  <  wearm,  warm :  see 
warm,a.2  I.  intrans.  1.  To  become  warm  or 
.  moderately  heated;  communicate  warmth. 

Wyndis  wastid  away,  warmyt  the  ayre ; 
The  rede  beames  aboue  blusshet  with  hete. 

DestruetionpfTroy  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  4036. 
All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, .  .  . 
That,  changed  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same, . . . 
Wdrms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze. 

Pfrpe,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  271. 

2.  To  warm  one's  self. 

There  shall  not  be  a  coal  to  warm  at.        Isa.  xlvii.  14. 

3.  Tobecome  ardent, animated,  or  enthusiastic. 
I  know  the  full  value  of  the  snood ;  and  MacCallum- 

more's  heart  will  be  as  cold  as  death  can  make  it  when  it 
does  not  warm>  to  the  tartan. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xxxv. 
As  the  minister  wfflrmg  to  his  sermon  there  come  through 
these  cracks  frequent  exclamations. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  73. 

II.  trans.  To  make  warm,    (a)  To  communicate 
a  moderate  degree  of  heat  to ;  impart  warmth  to. 

And  there,  withonte  the  dore,  in  ye  courte  on  the  left 
hand,  is  a  tree  with  many  stones  aboute  it,  where  the  myn- 
ysters  of  the  Jewes,  and  seynt  Peter  with  theym,  warmM 
theym  by  the  f  yre.      Sir  R.  Quylfrde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  19. 
Either  the  hostess  or  one  of  her  maids  warme  his  bed, 
pulls  on  his  night  cap,  cuts  his  corns,  puts  out  the  candle. 
Dekker  and  Webster,  Korthward  Ho,  v.  1. 
The  room  is  warmed,  when  necessary,  by  burning  char- 
coal in  a  chaflngdish. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  20, 
(&)Toheatup;  excite  ardor  or  zeal  in;  interest;  animate; 
enliven;  inspirit;  give  life  and  color  to;  flush;  cause  to 
glow. 

It  would  warm  his  spirits 
To  hear  from  me  you  had  left  Antony. 

Skak.,  A.  and  C,  iii.  13.  69. 
With  those  hopes  Socrates  warmed  his  doubtful  spirits 
against  that  cold  potion.      Sir  T.  Browne,  Urn-burial,  iv. 
I  love  such  mirth  as  does  not  make  friends  ashamed  to 
look  upon  one  another  next  morning,  nor  men  that  can- 
not well  bear  it  to  repent  the  money  th^  spend  when  they 
be  warmed  with  drink.    /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  87. 
How  could  I,  to  the  dearest  theme 
That  ever  warm'd  a  minstrel's  dream. 
So  foul,  so  false  a  recreant  prove ! 

Scott,  L,  of  L.  M.,  iii.  1. 
All  beauty  warms  the  heart,  is  a  sign  of  health,  prosper- 
ity, and  the  favor  of  God.  Emerson,  Success. 
(e)  To  administer  castigation  to :  as,  I'll  warm  him  for  that 
piece  of  mischief.    [CoUoq.]   (dt)  Figuratively,  to  occupy. 
His  brother  .  ,  .  had  a  while  wa/rmed  the  Throne. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  84. 

To  warm  one's  jacket,  to  castigate  one.    [CoUoq.]— 
Warming  plaster.    See  planter. 
war-man  (w^r'man),  n.    A  warrior.     [Rare.] 

Thir  lordis  keipt  on  at  af ternoone, 
With  all  thair  warrmen  wight. 
Battle  of  Balrinnes  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  222). 
The  sweet  war-man  is  dead  and  rotten. 

Shak.,  L.  L,  L.,  v.  2.  666. 

war-markedt  (w&r'markt),  a.  Bearing  the 
marks  or  traces  of  war;  experienced  in  war; 
veteran. 

Your  army,  which  doth  most  consist 
Of  war-ma/rk'd  footmen.       Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iii.  7.  45. 


Miss  Edgeworth,  Helen,  xxvi.  warm-blooded  (wftrm'ttud-'ed),  a.     1 .  Having 


15.  Having  the  ardor  of  affection  or  passion. 

Mirth  and  youth  and  warTn  desire. 

Milton,  May  Morning. 

The  enactments  of  human  laws  are  vain  to  restrain  the 

warm  tides  of  the  heart.  Sumner,  Orations,  1. 239. 

16.  Having  too  much  ardor;  coarse;  indeli- 
cate.    [Colloq.] 

I  do  not  know  the  play ;  but,  as  Maria  says,  if  there  is 
any  thing  a  little  too  warm  (and  it  is  so  witli  most  of  them) 


warm  blood;  hematothermal :  in  zo61ogy  and 
physiology  noting  mammals  and  birds  whose 
blood  ranges  in  temperature  from  98°  to  112° 
F.,  in  consequence  of  the  complete  double 
blood-circulation,  and  the  oxygenation  or  com- 
bustion which  goes  on  in  the  lungs :  opposed  to 
cold-llooded  or  hematocryal. — 2.  Figuratively, 
characterized  by  high  temper  and  generous 
impulses;  warm-hearted;  also,  passionate. — 
Warm-blooded  fish.    Seeftsht. 

"  " '  ■        "  "     One 


it  can  be  easily  left  out.   Jane  Austen,  Mansfield  Park,  xv.      

Warm  bath,  iained.,  a  bath  in  water  of  a  temperature  warmer  (wS.r'mer),  n.     [<  warm  +  -erl.] 
from  92-  to  98°  F.-Warm  colors,  in  painting,  such  col-        j^         ^j^  j.  ^^ich  warms, 
ors  as  have  yellow  or  red  for  their  basis:  opposed  to  coM  „,,,,,.,,  U  warm  + -fijll    div 

colors,  as  blue  and  its  compounds :  the  term,  however,  is  a  WarmtUlt  (warm  im;,  a^  i\  warm  -r  -jui.j    trtv- 


ing  warmth;  warm.     [Eare.] 
About  him  a  mandilion,  that  did  with  buttons  meet, 
Of  purple,  large,  and  full  of  folds,  curl'd  with  a  warmful 
nap.  Chofpman,  Iliad,  x.  121. 

warm-headed  (wS.rm'hed'''ed),  a.     Easily  ex- 
cited; enthusiastic;  fanciful. 

The  advantage  will  he  on  the  warm-headed  man's  side, 

as  having  the  more  ideas  and  the  more  lively.         Locke. 

hearty,  enthusiastic,  eager.— 1-6.    Warm  is  oisiinctiy  warm-hearted  (wftrm '  har '''' ted),   a.     Having 

^e^^hi^n  hot,  fervent,  fernd,JU>,y.vehemmt.pas^  "Sth  ^earl;   having  a  disposition  such 


relative  one.— Warm  plaster.  See  plaster.— Wa,rai  re- 
gister, a  heated  register-plate  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
tarred  ropes.— Warm  sepia.  See  sepia.— 'Wa.im  wave. 
See  wasei.— Warm  with,  an  abbreviation  for  "warm 
with  sugar,"  as  in  the  order  given  for  a  beverage  of  that 
sort,  in  contrast  with  cold  without.  [Slang.] 
Two  glasses  of  rum-and-water  warm  with. 

Dickens,  Sketches. 

=  Syn.  4.  Sunny,  mild,  close,  oppressive.— 6.  Earnest, 
earty,  enthusiastic,  eager.— 1-6.    Warm  is  distinctly 


warn 

as  readily  shows  friendship,  affection,  or  in- 
terest; proceeding  from  such  a  disposition; 
cordial;  sincere;  hearty:  as,  a  warm-hearted 
man;  warm-hearted  su^T^ort. 
warm-heartedness  (warm'har''''ted-nes),M.  The 
state  or  character  of  being  warm-hearted;  af- 
fectionate disposition ;  cordiality. 

He  was  looking  from  Arabella  to  Winkle  with  as  much 
delight  depicted  in  his  countenance  as  warm-heartedness 
and  kindly  feeling  can  communicate  to  the  human  face. 

Dickens,  Pickwick. 

warming  (w§,r'ming),  ».  [Verbal  n.  of  warm, 
v.]  1 .  The  act  of  one  who  warms ;  specifically, 
in  silver-plating,  the  heating  of  the  object  to  be 
plated  until  it  causes  a  slight  hissing  when  .im- 
mersed in  water.  The  object  is  then  dipped  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  to  cause  a  slight  roughening  of  the  surface  in 
order  to  afford  a  better  hold  to  the  silvering. 
2.  A  castigation ;  a  thrashing.  [Colloq.] 
warming-pan  (war'ming-pan),  ».  1.  A  large 
covered  long-handled  flat  vessel  (usually  of 
brass)  into  which  live  coals  are  put:  used  to 
warm  the  inside  of  a  bed. 

Put  of  your  clothes  in  winter  by  the  fire  side,  and  cause 
your  bed  to  bee  heated  with  a  warming  panne. 

Babees  Book  (E,  B.  T.  S.),  p.  262. 
A  dagger  with  a  hilt  like  a  warming-pan. 

Marlowe,  Jew  of  Malta,  iv.  4.  33.  ' 

2.  A  person  put  into  a  situation,  post,  or  office 
temporarily,  to  hold  it  for  another  till  the  lat- 
ter becomes  qualified  for  it.     [Slang.] 

warming-stone  (war'ming-ston),  n.  A  foot- 
warmer;  a  slab  of  soapstone,  cut  to  a  conve- 
nient size :  when  used  it  is  first  heated  in  the 
fire  or  on  a  stove,  and  afterward  placed  under 
the  feet :  it  is  chiefiy  made  use  of  in  driving  in 
very  cold  weather.  Soapstone  is  selected  for  this 
purpose  because  it  stands  the  heat  better  than  any  other 
stone,  not  cracking  or  crumbling  when  exposed  to  sudden 
changes  of  temperature. 

warmly  (wtem'li),  adv.    In  a  warm  manner, 
(a)  With  warmth  or  heat.  Milton,  P,  1.,  iv.  244.  (6)  With 
warmth  of  feeling ;  eagerly ;  earnestly ;  ardently. 
Each  prince  shall  thus  with  honour  have 
What  both  so  ufarmly  seem  to  crave. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii.  HI. 

warmness  (w&rm'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  warmness;  < 
warm  +  -ness."]    Warmth. 

Phebus  hath  of  gold  his  stremes  doun  ysent 
To  gladen  every  flour  with  his  warmness. 

Chaucer,  Merchant's  Tale,  1.  977. 

war-mongert  (war'mung''''ger),  n.       One   who 
fights  for  hire ;  a  mercenary  soldier,  or  bravo. 
Spenser,  P.  Q.,  111.  x.  29. 
warmonth  (war'mouth),  n.  A  centrarchoid  fish : 
same  as  bigmouth. 
warm-sided  (w4rm'si*'ded), «.  Naut.,  mounting 
heavy  guns :  said  of  a  ship  or  a  fort.    [Colloq.] 
warmth  (warmth),  n.     [<  ME.  wermthe  (=  LG. 
wermde);  <  warm  +  -ifti.]     1.  The  state  of  be- 
ing warm ;  gentle  heat :  as,  the  warmth  of  the 
sun  or  of  the  blood ;  also,  the  sensation  of  mod- 
erate heat. 

No  warmth,  no  breath,  shall  testify  thou  livest. 

Shak.,  B.  and  J.,  iv.  1.  98. 
The  mirth  of  its  December, 
And.  the  warmth  of  its  July. 

Praed,  I  remember,  I  remember. 

2.  Cordiality;  geni9,lity;  hearty  kindness  or 
good  feeling. 

I  took  leave  of  Colonel  Cubbon,  who  told  me,  with  a 

warmth  which  I  was  vain  enough  to  think  sincere,  that  he 

liad  not  passed  three  such  pleasant  days  for  thirty  years. 

Macaulay,  iu  Trevelyan,  I.  325. 

3.  A  state  of  lively  and  excited  feeling;  ardor; 
zeal;  fervor;  earnestness,  often  approaching 
anger;  intensity;  enthusiasm. 

What  warmth  is  there  in  your  affection  towards  any  of 
these  princely  suitors?  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i,  2.  36. 

The  sisters  fell  into  a  little  warmth  and  contradiction. 
Steele,  Tatler,  No.  172. 
The  monarch  spoke ;  the  words,  with  warmth  addrest, 
To  rigid  justice  steel'd  his  brother's  breast. 

Pope,  Iliad,  vi.  78. 

4.  In  painting,  a  glowing  effect  which  arises 
from  the  use  of  warm  colors  (which  see,  under 
warm),  and  also  from  the  use  of  transparent 
colors  in  the  process  of  glazing. 

warnt  (wftm),  n.  [<  MB.  warne,  <  AS.  wearn,  a 
denial,  refusal,  obstacle,  impediment,  a  guard- 
ing of  oneself,  a  defense  of  a  person  on  trial,  = 
OHG.  warna  (in  comp.),  MHG.  wanie,  werne, 
preparation,  =  Icel.  vorn  =  Sw.  varn  =  Dan. 
viern,  a  defense ;  with  formative  -m,  <  Teut. 
■/war,  defend,  guard:  see  ware\  ward.']  A  de- 
nial; refusal. 
Withouten  more  warne.  Cursor  Mundi,  1. 11333. 

warn  (w&rn),  v.  t.  [Under  this  word  are  merged 
two  orig.  diff.  but  related  verbs:  (a)  <  ME. 
wamen,  warnien,  warn,  admonish,  <  AS.  wear- 


warn 

nian,  warnian,  take  heed,  warn,  =  OHG.  toar- 
non,  -warn,  women  (wemen),  MHG.  warnen,  pro- 
vide, take  heed,  protect,  warn,  G.  warnen,  warn, 
=  Icel.  varna  =  Sw.  varna,  warn  (cf.  OF.  war- 
nir,  giMrnir,  gamir,  provide,  garnish,  preserve, 
>  ult.  E.  garnish,  garniture,  etc.) ;  (6)  <  ME.  wer- 
7ien,<  AS.  wyrnan,  refuse,  deny,  =  OS.  wernian  = 
OHGr.  warnen  =  OFries.  warna,  werna  =  Icel. 
varna,  refuse,  deny;  from  the  noun:  see  warn, 
».]  1 .  To  put  on  guard  by  timely  notice ;  wake, 
ware,  or  give  notice  to  beforehand,  as  of  ap- 
proaching danger  or  of  something  to  be  avoided 
or  guarded  against;  caution;  admonish;  tell 
or  command  admonishingly ;  advise. 
The  doubt  of  f utxire  foes  exiles  my  present  icy, 
And  wit  me  warna  to  shun  such  snares  as  threaten  mine 

annoy. 

Qmen  BHizaieth,  quoted  in  Puttenham's  Arte  of  Eng. 

[Poesie,  Int.,  p.  xiL 

Being  warned  hy  God  in  a  dream  that  they  should  not 

return  to  Herod,  they  departed  into  their  own  country 

another  way.  Mat.  li.  12. 

And  then  I  fear'd 

Lest  the  gray  navy  there  would  splinter  on  it, 

And  fearing  waved  my  arm  to  warn  them  off.     ~ 

Tennyson,  Sea  Dreams. 

3.  To  admonish,  as  to  any  duty;  advise;  ex- 
I  postulate  with. 

Warn  them  that  are  unruly.  1  Thes.  v.  14. 

3.  To  apprise;  give  notice  toj  make  ware  or 
aware;  inform  previously;  notify;  direct;  bid; 
summon. 

William  &  hise  wiges  were  VMrned  of  here  come. 

WaUam  ofPaleme  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  4288. 
£r  the  sun  vp  soght  with  his  softe  beames, 
Felleus  full  prestly  the  peopuU  did  warm 
To  appere  in  his  presens,  princes  and  dukys. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1092. 
Who  is  it  that  hath  warn'd  us  to  the  walls? 

Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  1.  201. 
The  Bishop  of  Boss  is  warn'd  by  the  Lords  of  the  Coun- 
cil, that  he  shall  no  longer  be  esteem'd  an  Ambassador, 
but  be  punish'd  as  his  Fault  shall  deserve. 

Baker,  Chi'onicles,  p.  345. 

4t.  To  deny;  refuse;  forbid. 

Thou  canst  not  wame  him  that  with  good  entente 
Axeth  thyn  help.  Chawier,  A.  B.  C,  L  11. 

The  kynges  bed,  when  hyt  ys  brogfi, 
A  kysse  wyll  y  wame  the  noght, 
For  lef  e  to  me  hyt  were  I 

Oetaman  (ed.  Halliwell),  1.  821. 

5t.  To  defend;  keep  or  ward  off.    Spenser. 
warner  (wS.r'n6r),  n.    1 .  One  who  or  that  which 
warns;  an  admonisher. —  3.  See  the  quotation. 

Sotiltees  .  .  .  were  nothing  more  than  devices  in  sugar 
and  paste,  which,  in  general,  .  .  .  had  some  allusion  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  entertainment,  and  closed  the 
service  of  the  dishes.  The  wamers  were  ornaments  of 
the  same  nature,  which  preceded  them. 
R.  Warner,  Antiquitates  Culinarise  (ed.  1791),  p.  136,  note. 

warnesturef , «.  *.  [ME.,  <  OP.  wamesture,  gar- 
nesture,  garnisture,  garniture,  provision,  stores, 
furnitirre,  garniture:  see  garnitiire.']  To  fur- 
nish; store. 

Wei  thei  were  wamestured  of  vitayles  i-now, 
plentiuosly  for  al  peple  to  passe  where  thei  wold. 

WialamqfPaieme  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1. 1121. 

I  shal  wwmegtoore  myn  hous  with  toures,  swiche  as 
han  castelles  and  other  manere  edifices,  and  armure  and 
arteMes.  Chmuxr,  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

waming  (wftr'ning),  n.  [<  ME.  warrdnge,  a 
warning,  admonition,  <  AS.  wearnung  (=  OHGr. 
wamunge,  G.  warnung,  a  warning),  verbal  n.  of 
weamian,wamian,'wa.m:  see  warn,  v."]  1.  No- 
tice beforehand  of  the  consequences  that  will 
probably  follow  continuance  in  some  particular 
course ;  admonitory  advice  to  do  or  to  abstain 
from  doing  something,  as  in  reference  to  ap- 
proaching a  probable  danger. 

Hear  the  word  at  my  mouth,  and  give  them  warning 
from  me.  Ezek.  iiL  17. 

3.  That  which  warns,  or  serves  to  warn  or  ad- 
monish. 

Let  Christian's  slips  before  he  came  hither,  and  the  bat- 
tles that  he  met  with  in  this  place,  be  a  warning  to  those 
that  come  after.  Bwnyam,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  ii. 

3.  Heed ;  the  lesson  taught  by  or  to  be  learned 
from  a  caution  given. 

I  think  it  is  well  that  they  stand  so  near  the  highway, 
that  others  may  see  and  take  warning. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  u. 

4.  Previous  notice :  as,  a  short  warning. 

Somewhat  too  sudden,  sirs,  the  warning  is. 

SJiak.,  1  Hen.  VL,  v.  2. 14. 

5.  A  summons ;  a  call ;  a  bidding. 

It  [sherrisl  illumlneth  the  face,  which  as  a  beacon  gives 
warning  ...  to  arm.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  S.  117. 

6.  A  notice  given  to  terminate  a  business  re- 
lation, as  that  of  master  and  servant,  employer 
and  employee,  landlord  and  tenant;  a  notice 
to  quit. 
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Servants  in  husbandry  [23  Hen.  VL,  c.  12]  are  required 
to  give  their  masters  warning,  and  to  eng^e  with  some 
other  master  before  quitting  their  present  service. 

B:U>ton-Tumer,  Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  66. 

warning  (w&r'ning),  j>.  a.  In  Mol.,  serving  as 
a  menace  to  enemies;  of  threatening  aspect: 
somewhat  specially  used  of  a  strikingly  con- 
spicuous coloration.    See  the  quotation. 

A  never-failing  interest  attaches  to  the  subject  of  JTam- 
ing  Colors.  The  history  of  the  discovery  of  warning  colors 
in  caterpillars  is  quoted  with  many  examples,  showing 
that  the  education  of  enemies  is  assisted  by  the  fact  that 
warning  colors  and  patterns  often  resemble  each  other, 
and  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  insect-eating 
animals  learn  by  experience.  Amer.  Nat.,  Oct.,  1890,  p.  929. 

warningly  (w&r'ning-li),  adv.  In  a  warning 
manner;  so  as  to  warn;  byway  of  notice  or 
admonition. 

warning-piece  (w^r'ning-pes),  n.  Something 
that  warns,  (a)  A  warning-gun ;  a  signal-gun ;  the  dis- 
charge of  a  cannon  intended  as  a  notification.  Compare 
piece,  4  (6). 

Hark  1  upon  my  life,  the  knight !  'tis  your  friend ; 
Tills  was  the  waming'piecc  of  his  approach. 

Beau,  and  PI.,  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  v.  2. 
The  treason  of  Watson  and  Cleark,  two  English  semi- 
naries, is  sufficiently  known ;  it  was  as  a  "  prseludium  "  or 
warning-piece  to  the  great  "fougade,"  the  discharge  of 
the  powder-treason.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  97. 
(&)  In  luyrol,,  a  part  of  the  striking-mechanism  of  a 
clock  that,  by  the  movement  of  the  lower  wheel,  throws 
the  striking-system  periodically  into  action.  It  is  also 
operated  by  the  strike-or-silent  mechanism,  so  that  the 
striking-mechanism  may  be  thrown  out  of  gear  at  will. 
When  in  position  to  work,  it  causes  a  slight  noise  at  the 
instant  of  starting  the  striking-parts,  and  uius  gives  warn- 
ing that  the  clock  is  about  to  strike. 
warning-wheel  (w4r'ning-hwel),  n.  In  horol., 
a  warning-piece  in  the  form  of  a  wheel. 
warnisht.  warniset,  v.  t.  Middle  Englishf orms 
of  garnish. 

He  wigtly  hem  of-sent, 
&  het  hem  alle  hige  thider  as  hai'de  as  thei  migt, 
Wei  wamished  for  the  werre  with  clone  hors  &  armes. 
William  ofPaleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  1083. 

war-ofB.ce  (w&r'of'''is),  n.  A  public  ofa.ee  or  de- 
partment in  which  military  affairs  are  superin- 
tended or  administered,  (a)  The  department  or  bu- 
reau of  the  British  government  presided  over  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Wai*,  assisted  by  a  parliamentary,  a  per- 
manent, and  a  financial  under  secretary.  It  is  subdivided 
into  various  departments,  as  the  military,  ordnance,  and 
financial.    (Ii)  In  the  United  States,  the  War  Department. 

warp  (wftrp),  V.  [(a)  Trans.,,  cast,  throw,  <  ME. 
werpen,  weorpen,  worpen  (pret.  warp,  pp.  wor- 
pen),  <  AS.  weerpan  (pret.  wearp),  cast,  throw, 
=  OS.  werpan  =  D.  MLG.  werpen  =  OHG.  wer- 
fan,  MHGr.  Gr.  werfen,  throw,  cast,  =  Icel.  verpa 
=  Goth,  wairpan,  throw;  cf.  Lith.  werpti,  spin, 
Gr.  f)iireiv,  incline  downward,  fi'mTeiv,  throw.  (6) 
<  MB.  warpcn  (pret.  warped),<.  Icel.  varpa,  throw, 
cast,  also  oast  or  lay  out  a  net,  =  Sw.  varpa  = 
Dan.  varpe,  warp  (a  ship),  <  varp,  a  casting,  also 
a  cast  with  a  net,  also  a  warping,  =  Sw.  va/rp, 
the  draft  of  a  net,  =  Dan.  varp,  a  warp;  from 
the  strong  verb  above.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  cast; 
throw;  hurl. 

Wente  to  hys  wardrope,  and  warpe  of  hys  wedez. 

Morte  Arfhwre  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  901. 

Ful  sone  it  was  f  ul  loude  kid 

Of  Havelok,  how  he  warp  the  ston 

Oner  the  londes  euerichon.     Havelok,  1. 1061. 

St.  To  utter;  ejaculate;  enunciate;  give  utter- 
ance to. 

Hit  tyrst  mynged, 
Wylde  wordez  hym  warp  wyth  a  wrast  noyoe. 
Sir  Qawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1423. 
A  note  ful  nwe  I  herde  hem  warpe, 
To  lysten  that  watz  ful  lufly  dere. 

AUiterative  Poems  (ed.  MorrisX  i.  878. 

3.  To  bring  forth  (young)  prematurely :  said  of 
cattle,  sheep,  horses,  etc.  [Prov.  Eng.]— 4.  In 
rope-making,  to  run  (the  yam  of  the  winches) 
into  hauls  to  be  tarred.  See  haul  of  yarn,  un- 
der haul. —  5.  To  weave;  hence,  in  a  figurative 
sense,  to  fabricate ;  plot. 

But  now ;  How,  Where,  of  What  shall  I  begin 
This  Gold-grownd  Web  to  weave,  to  warp,  to  spin? 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Battle  of  Ivry. 
She  acquainted  the  Greeks  underhand  with  this  treason, 
which  was  a  warping  against  them. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  409. 

6.  To  give  a  cast  or  twist  to ;  turn  or  twist  out 
of  shape  or  out  of  straightness,  as  by  unequal 
contraction,  etc.;  contort. 

Oh,  state  of  Nature,  fall  together  in  me. 
Since  thy  best  props  are  warp'd  I 
Fletcher  {and  another).  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  iii.  2. 

Confess,  or  I  will  warp 

Your  limbs  with  such  keen  tortures . 

Shelley,  The  Cenci,  v.  3. 

The  cracked  door,  ill-fitting  and  tcarped  from  its  origi- 
nal shape,  guided  us  by  a  score  of  glittering  crevices  to  the 
room  we  sought. 

D.  Christie  Murray,  Weaker  Vessel,  xxxiii. 
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7.  To  turn  aside  from  the  true  direction ;  cause 
to  bend  or  incline ;  pervert. 

This  first  avowed,  nor  folly  warped  my  mind. 

Dryden,  Sig.  and  Guis.,  1.  402. 
By  the  present  mode  of  education  we  are  forcibly  worpeii 
from  the  bias  of  nature.  Ooldsmith,  Taste. 

His  heart  was  form'd  for  softness— warp'd  to  wrong. 

Byron,  Corsair,  iii.  23. 
Men's  perceptions  are  warped  by  their  passions. 

H,  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  182. 

8.  Naut.,  to  move  into  some  desired  place  or 
position  by  hauling  on  a  rope  or  warp  which 
has  been  fastened  to  something  fixed,  as  a  buoy, 
anchor,  or  other  ship  at  or  near  that  place  or 
position:  as,  to  warp  a  ship  into  harbor  or  to 
her  berth. 

They  wwrped  out  their  ships  by  force  of  hand. 

Mi/r.  for  Mags.,  p.  881. 
Seeing  them  warp  themselues  to  windward,  we  thought 
it  not  good  to  be  boorded  on  both  sides  at  an  anchor. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  II.  41. 

9.  In  agri.,  to  fertilize,  as  poor  or  barren  land, 
by  means  of  artificial  inundation  from  rivers 
which  hold  large  quantities  of  earthy  matter,  or 
warp  (see  warp,  n.,  4),  in  suspension.  The  opera- 
tion, which  consists  in  inclosing  a  body  or  sheet  of  water 
till  the  sediment  it  holds  in  suspension  has  been  deposited, 
can  be  carried  out  only  on  flat  low-lying  tracts  which  may 
be  readily  submerged.  This  system  was  first  systematical- 
ly practised  in  Great  Britahi  on  the  banks  of  the  Treuti 
Ouse,  and  other  rivers  which  empty  into  the  estuary  of  the 
Humber. 

10.  To  change.    [Rare.] 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 
Thou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot ; 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 
'I'hy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friend  remember'd  not. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii,  7. 187. 

II,  intrans.  1.  To  turn,  twist,  or  be  twisted 
out  of  straightness  or  the  proper  shape. 

After  the  manner  of  wood  that  curbeth  and  warpeth 
with  the  fire.  Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p,  66L 

It 's  better  to  shoot  in  a  bow  that  has  been  shot  in  be- 
fore, and  will  never  start,  than  to  draw  a  fair  new  one, 
that  for  every  arrow  will  be  warping. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  v,  1. 
Ye  are  green  wood,  see  ye  warp  not. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 

2.  To  turn  or  incline  from  a  straight,  true,  or 
proper  course ;  deviate;  swerve. 

There  is  our  commission. 
From  which  we  would  not  have  you  warp. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M,,  i  1. 15. 
Now,  by  something  I  had  lately  observed  of  Mr.  Trea- 
surer's conversation  on  occasion,  I  suspected  him  a  little 
warping  to  Kome.  Evelyn,  Diary,  May  17, 1671. 

By  and  by,  as  soon  as  tlie  shadow  of  Sir  Francis  hath 
left  him,  he  f als  off  again  warping  and  warping  till  he 
come  to  contradict  hiniselfe  in  diametb- ;  and  denies  flatly 
that  it  is  either  variable  or  arbitraiy,  being  once  settl'd. 
MUton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 
Whatever  these  warping  Christians  might  pretend  as 
to  zeal  for  the  Law  and  their  ancient  Beligion,  the  bottom 
of  all  was  a  principle  of  infidelity. 

StUlingJleet,  Sermons,  II.  iiL 

3.  To  change  for  the  worse;  turn  in  a  wrong 
direction. 

Metbinks 
My  favour  here  begins  to  warp. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  1,  2,  365, 

4t.  To  weave ;  hence,  to  plot. 

Who  like  a  fleering  slavish  parasite. 
In  warping  proflt  or  a  traitorous  sleight, 
Hoops  round  his  rotten  body  with  devotes. 

Marlowe,  Hero  and  Leander,  vi. 

5.  To  fly  with  a  twisting  or  bending  to  this 
side  and  that;  deflect  the  course  of  flight ;  turn 
about  in  flying,  as  birds  or  insects. 

As  when  the  potent  rod 
Of  Amram  8  son,  in  Egypt's  evil  day, 
Wav'd  round  the  coast,  up  called  a  pitchy  cloud 
Of  locusts  warping  on  the  eastern  wind. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  341. 

6.  To  wind  yarn  off  bobbins,  to  form  the  warp 
of  a  web.    See  the  quotation. 

Waring,  therefore,  consists  in  airanging  the  threads 
according  to  number  and  colour,  or  in  any  special  manner 
that  may  be  necessary,  and  to  keep  them  in  their  relative 
places  after  they  have  been  so  laid. 

A.  Barlow,  Weaving,  p,'«8. 

7.  To  slink ;  cast  the  young  prematurely,  as 
cows. — 8.  Naut.,  to  work  forward  by  means  of 
a  rope  fastened  to  something  fixed,  as  in  mov- 
ing from  one  berth  to  another  in  a  harbor,  or  in 
making  one's  way  out  of  a  harbor  in  a  calm,  or 
against  a  contrary  wind. 

I  gat  out  of  the  Mole  of  Ohio  into  the  sea  by  warping 
foorth,  with  the  helpe  of  Genoueses  botes. 

HaMuyt's  Voyages,  II.  101. 

warp  (warp),  n.   [<  ME.  warp;  <  warp,  v.']  If.  A 

throw;  a  cast.— 2.  Hence,  a  cast  of  herrings, 

haddocks,  or  other  fish;  four,  as  a  tale  of  count- 
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ing  fish.  [Prov.  Bng.]— 3.  A  cast  lamb,  kid, 
calf,  foal,  or  the  like ;  the  young  of  an  animal 
when  brought  forth  prematurely.  [Prov.  Bng.] 
— 4.  The  sediment  which  subsides  from  turbid 
water;  the  alluvial  deposit  of  muddy  water 
artificially  introduced  into  low  lands  in  order 
to  enrich  or  fertilize  them.  The  term  warp  is  some- 
times applied  to  tidal  alluvium.  "The  Humber  warp  is  a 
marine  and  estuarine  silt  and  clay,  which  occurs  above  the 
Peatbeds."  (Wmdward.)  As  the  word  is  used  by  J.  Trim- 
mer, it  has  nearly  the  same  meaning  as  nmrSane-toU.  The 
word  is  rarely,  if  ever,  used  in  the  United  States  as  mean- 
ing a  sedimentary  deposit. 

5.  A  east  or  twist;  the  twist  or  bending  which 
occurs  in  wood  in  drying;  the  state  of  having 
a  east,  or  of  being  warped  or  twisted. 

Somebody  in  Berkshire,  I  fancy,  had  warped  his  mind 
against  you,  and  no  mind  is  more  capable  of  warps  than 
his.  S.  Bowles,  m  Merriam,  II.  837. 

6.  The  threads  which  are  extended  lengthwise 
in  a  loom,  and  across  which  the  woof  is  thrown 
in  the  process  of  weaving. 

The  ground  of  the  future  stuff  was  formed  by  a  number 
of  parallel  strings  called  the  warp,  having  their  upper 
ends  attached  to  a  horizontal  beam,  and  drawn  taut  by 
weights  himg  from  their  lower  ends. 

Erusyc.  Brit.,  XXTII.  206. 

Weaving  through  all  the  poor  details 
And  homespun  warp  of  circumstance. 

Whittier,  Snow-Bound. 

7.  Naut.,  a  rope,  smaller  than  a  cable,  used  in 
towing,  or  in  moving  a  ship  by  attachment  to 
something  fixed;  atowing-bne. 

We  furled  now  for  the  last  time  together,  and  came 
down  and  took  the  wa/rp  ashore. 

£.  E.  Sana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  430. 

A  warp  of  weeks,  four  weeks ;  a  month.  [Obsolete  or 
prov.  Eng.] 

Cerdlcus  .  .  .  was  the  first  May-lord  or  captaine  of  the 
Morris-daunce  that  on  those  embenched  shelves  stampt 
his  footing,  where  cods  and  dog-flsh  swomme  not  a  warp 
o/weeis  forerunning.       jVasA«,  Lenten  Stufle.    (Dames.) 

To  part  a  warp.  Same  as  to  part  a  line  (which  see, 
under  JineS).— waip-dyelng  machine,  an  apparatus 
for  drawing  warp-threads,  laid  out  in  sets,  through  a  dye- 
beck.  Each  warp  is  separated  from  the  next  by  a  pin,  and 
the  set  is  passed  through  the  dye  between  rollers,  and  de- 
livered from  between  squeezing-cylinders,  which  press  out 
the  superfluous  dye.    K  H.  Knight. 

warpage  (wftr'paj),  n.  [<  warp  +  -age.']  The 
act  of  warping ;  also,  a  charge  per  ton  made  on 
shipping  in  some  harbors. 

war-paint  (w&r'pant),  n.  1.  Among  some  sav- 
age tribes,  paint  appUed  to  the  face  and  other 
parts  of  the  person,  according  to  a  recognized 
and  traditional  system,  as  a  sign  that  the 
wearer  is  about  to  engage  in  war.  Its  origin 
may  have  been  an  attempt  to  strike  terror  to 
the  mind  of  the  enemy. 

The  war-paint  on  the  Sachem's  face, 
Unwet  with  tears,  shone  fierce  and  red. 

Whittier,  Bridal  of  Pennacook,  iii. 

2.  Hence,  full  dress  and  adornment;  official 
costume.  [Slang.] 
war-path  (w&r'path),  n.  Among  the  American 
Indians,  the  path  or  route  followed  by  a  war- 
like expedition ;  also,  the  military  undertaking 
itself —  To  go  on  the  war-path,  to  go  to  war. 

"The  warrior  whose  eye  is  open  can  see  his  enemy," 
said  Magna.  ..."  I  have  brought  gifts  to  my  brother.^ 
His  nation  would  not  go  on  the  warpath,  because  they 
did  not  think  it  well." 

J.  F.  Cooper,  Last  of  Mohicans,  xxviii. 

warp-beam  (w&rp'bem),  »».  In  a  loom,  the 
roller  on  which  the  wai^-threads  are  wound, 
and  from  which  they  are  drawn  as  the  weav- 
ing proceeds.  It  is  placed  at  the  back,  oppo- 
site the  cloth-beam,  which  receives  the  finished 
fabric.    U.  S.  Knight. 

warp-dresser  (w&rp'dres"6r),  n.  In  weaving,  a 
machine  for  treating  yarns  with  size  before 
winding  them  on  the  yam-beam  of  a  loom.  It 
is  superseded  in  some  mills  by  the  larger  ma- 
chine called  a  slasher.    E.  M.  Knight. 

warper  (w&r'per),  n.  [<  warp  +  -efi.]  If.  A 
weaver. —  2.  (jne  who  winds  yarn  in  prepara- 
tion for  weaving,  to  form  the  warp  of  a  web. — 
3.  A  warping-maohine. 

warp-frame  (wS,rp'fram),  n.  In  laee-manwf.,  a 
machine  employing  a  thread  for  each  needle, 
the  threads  being  wound  on  a  beam  like  the 
warp-beam  of  a  loom  (whence  the  name) .  Also 
called  warp-net  frame. 

warping-bank  (wAr'ping-bangk),  n.  A  bank 
or  mound  of  earth  raised  around  a  field  for  re- 
taining the  water  let  in  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
riching the  land  with  the  warp  or  sediment. 

warping-block  (w6r'ping-blok),  n.  A  block 
used  in  a  rigging-loft  in  warping  ofE  yam. 

warping-chock  (war'ping-chok),  n.  Naut.,  a 
large  chock  of  timber  secured  in  a  port,  with  a 
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notch  in  it  to  lead  hawsers  through  in  warping. 
See  ehocki,  3. 

warping-hook  (wftr'ping-huk),  n.  1.  In  rope- 
making,  a  brace  for  twisting  yam. —  2.  A  hook 
to  which  yarn  is  hung  as  it  is  prepared  for  the 
warp  of  a  textile  material. 

warping-jack  ( war'ping-jak)  ,n.  In  a  warping- 
machine,  a  contrivance  hung  between  the  trav- 
erse and  the  revolving  warp-frame,  and  serving 
to  separate  the  warp-threads  into  the  two  al- 
ternate sets  called  leas :  same  as  heck-box.  E. 
H.  Knight. 

warping-machine  (wftr'ping-ma-shen"),  n.  A 
machine  for  preparing  and  arranging  the  yams 
intended  for  the  warp  of  a  textile  material. 

warping-mill  (wir'ping-mil),  n.  In  weaving,  an 
apparatiis  for  winding  the  warp-yams  from  the 
bobbins  to  a  large  cyUndrical  reel,  and  arrang- 
ing them  in  two  leas  or  sets,  ready  for  the  hed- 
dles  in  the  loom. 

warping-penny  (wllr'ping-pen'''i),  n.  Money 
paid  by  the  spinner  to  the  weaver  on  laying 
the  warp.     Wright.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

warp-lace  (w&rp'las),  n.  Any  lace  having  warp- 
threads,  or  threads  so  placed  as  to  resemble  the 
warp  of  a  fabric. 

warp-land  (w&rp'land),  n.  Low-lying  land  that 
has  been  or  can  be  fertilized  by  warping.  See 
V.  t.,  9.     [Eng.] 


The  warpland,  as  It  Is  called,  over  which  the  waters  of 
the  Ouse  and  the  Aire  are  permitted  to  fiow  by  means  of 
sluices  which  absorb  and  retain  the  water  till  the  sediment 
is  deposited,  is  peculiarly  rich  and  luxuriant. 

T.  AUm,  Hist.  County  of  York,  II.  307. 

warple  (war'pl),  v.    See  warble^. 
war-plume  (w&r'plom),  n.  A  plume  worn  in  war. 

The  tomahawk  .  .  .  cut  the  war-j>22(me  from  the  scalp- 
ing-tuft  of  Uncas,  and  passed  through  the  frail  wall  of  the 
lodge  as  though  it  were  hurled  from  some  formidable  en- 
gine. J.  F.  Cooper,  Last  of  Mohicans,  xxiv. 

war-proof  (wS,r'pr6f ),  n.  The  qualities  of  a  sol- 
dier; proved  fitness  for  military  life.     [Kare.] 

On,  on,  you  noblest  English, 
Whose  blood  is  fet  from  fathers  of  war-proof  I 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ilL  1. 18. 

warp-stitch  (w&rp'stich),  n.  A  kind  of  em- 
broidery in  which  the  threads  of  the  weft  are 
pulled  out  in  places,  leaving  the  warp-threads 
exposed,  which  are  then  held  together  by  or- 
namental stitches. 

warp-thl'ead  (w&rp'thred),  n..  One  of  the 
threads  which  form  the  warp  of  a  web. 

warragal  (war'a-gal),  n.  [Australian.]  The 
Australian  dingo,  Ganis  dingo.  Also  warrigal. 
See  cut  under  dingo. 

warrandice  (wor'an-dis),  n.  [Also  warrandise  ; 
var.  of  warraniise.]  In  /Scots  law,  the  obliga- 
tion by  which  a  party  conveying  a  subject  or 
right  is  botmd  to  indemnify  the  grantee,  dis- 
ponee,  or  receiver  of  the  right  in  case  of  evic- 
tion, or  of  real  claims  or  burdens  being  made 
effectual  against  the  subject,  arising  out  of 
obligations  or  transactions  antecedent  to  the 
date  of  the  conveyance ;  warranty.  Warrandice 
is  either  pergonal  or  real.  Personal  warrandice  is  that  by 
which  the  grantor  and  his  heirs  are  bound  personally. 
Keal  warrandice  is  that  by  which  certain  lands,  called 
warrandice  lands,  are  made  over  eventually  in  security 
of  the  lands  conveyed. 

warrant  (wor'ant),  n.  [Formerly  also  warrand; 

<  ME.  warantf'i  OP.  warant,  guarant,  garant, 
garent,  a  warrant,  also  a  warranter,  supporter, 
defender,  protector,  =  Pr.  garen,  guaren  =  Sp. 
Pg.  garente  =  Olt.  guarento  (ML.  reflex  waran- 
tum,  warrantum,  waranda),  a  warrant ;  perhaps 
qrig.  a  ppr.  of  OF.  warir,  warer,  defend,  keep, 

<  OHGr.  warjan,  werjan,  MHG.  wern,  weren,  G-. 
wehren,  protect :  see  ware\  weajf^.  Hence  war- 
rantise,  warranty,  guaranty,  etc.  Cf.  warren.] 
If.  Protector ;  protection ;  defense ;  safeguard. 

He  griped  his  suerde  in  bothe  hondes,  and  whom  that  he 
raught  a  full  stroke  was  so  harde  smyten  that  noon  ar- 
mure  was  his  warants  fro  deth. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  408. 
Thy  safe  warrand  we  will  be. 

Hobie  Noble  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  100). 

2.  Security;  guaranty;  assurance;  voucher; 
attestation;  evidence;  pledge;  that  which  at- 
tests or  proves. 

His  promise  is  our  plain  warrant  that  In  his  name  what 
we  ask  we  shall  receive. 

St.  Cyprian,  in  Hooker's  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  35. 

Before  Emilia  here 
I  give  thee  warrant  of  thy  place. 

Shak.,  Othello,  ill.  3.  20, 

Any  bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  1. 10. 

His  books  are  by  themselves  the  warrant  of  the  fame 
which  he  so  widely  gained. 

SttMs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  376. 


warrant 

3.  Authority;  authorization;  sanction;  jnsti- 
fioation. 

May  we,  with  the  warrant  of  womanhood  and  the  wit- 
ness of  a  good  conscience,  pursue  him  with  any  further 
revenge?  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  Iv.  2.  220. 

Nay,  you  are  rude ;  pray  you,  forbear ;  you  offer  now 

More  than  the  breeding  of  a  gentleman 

Can  give  you  warrant  for. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Love's  Cure,  iv.  4. 

4.  An  act,  instrument,  or  obligation  by  which 
one  person  authorizes  another  to  do  something 
which  he  has  not  otherwise  a  right  to  do ;  an 
act  or  instrument  investing  one  with  a  right 
or  with  authority,  and  thus  securing  him  from 
blame,  loss,  or  damage ;  hence,  anything  which 
authorizes  or  justifies  an  act;  a  license. 

A  pattern,  precedent,  and  lively  warrant, 
For  me,  most  wretched,  to  perform  the  like. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  v.  3.  44. 
It  was  your  own  command  to  bar  none  from  him  ; 
Beside,  the  princess  sent  her  ring,  sir,  for  my  warrant. 
Beau,  and  Fl.,  King  and  No  King,  iv.  2. 

I  have  got  a  Warrant  from  the  Lords  of  the  Council  to 
travel  for  three  Years  any  where,  Rome  and  St.  Omers  ex- 
cepted. Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  3. 
Specifically—  (a)  An  Instrument  or  negotiable  writing  au- 
thorizing a  persoii  toreceivemoneyor  other  things :  as,  a 
dividend  warrant.  See  doek-warrant.  (6)  In  law,  an  in- 
strument authorizing  the  officer  to  whom  it  is  Issued  to 
seize -or  detain  a  person  or  property,  or  carry  a  judgment 
into  execution.  Some  instruments  used  for  such  'a  pur- 
pose are,  however,  called  writs,  executions,  etc.,  rather 
than  wwrravAs. 

The  justice  keeps  £uch  a  stir  yonder  with  his  charges. 

And  such  a  coil  with  warrants  ! 
'  Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  iii.  7. 

Did  give  warrants  for  the  seizing  of  a  complice  of  his, 
one  Blinkinsopp.  Pepys,  Diary,  I.  263. 

(c)  In  the  army  and  navy,  a  writ  or  authority  inferior  to 
a  commission.    See  wa/rrant-oj^cer. 

5.  In  coal-mining,  underelay.  [Leicestershire 
coal-field,  Eng.]— clerk  of  the  warrants.  See  clerk. 
— DispoBsesB,  distress,  dividend  warrant.  See  the 
qualifying  words. — General  warrant,  a  warrant  directed 
against  no  particular  individual,  but  against  suspected  per- 
sons generally. 

Nor  is  the  case  at  all  parallel  to  that  oi general  warrants, 
or  any  similar  irregularity  into  which  an  honest  govern- 
ment may  inadvertently  be  led.  Hallam. 

Jedge  and  warrant.  Seejedg'ei.— Justice's  warrant, 
a  warrant,  usually  ol  arrest  on  a  criminal  charge,  issued 
by  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Compare  bench-warrant.— 
To  back  a  warrant.  See  i>ocii.— Treasury  war- 
rant. See  treamry.— Warrant  Of  arrest,  warrant  of 
attachment,  a  written  mandate  or  precept  directing  an 
officer  to  arrest  a  person  or  to  seize  property. — ^Warrant 
Of  attorney.  See  attorney^—Waxraat  of  commit- 
ment, a  written  mandate  directing  that  a  person  be  com- 
mitted to  prison.  (See  also  bench-warrant,  death-warrant, 
search-warrant.) 
warrant  (wor'ant),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  waranten,  war- 
enten,  warrand'en,  <  OP.  warantir,  later  guaran- 
tir,  garantir,  warrant,  P.  garantir  =  Pr.  garentir 
=  Sp.  Pg.  garantir  =  It.  guarentire,  guaranlare, 
warrant;  from  the  noun.]  If.  To  protect; 
defend;  safeguard;  secure. 

Our  lige  lordes  seel  on  my  patente, 
That  shewe  I  first  my  body  to  warenie. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Pardoner's  Tale,  1.  52. 
The!  hem  diffended  to  warante  thelre  lyves. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  631. 

2.  To  guarantee  or  assure  against  harm;  give 
assurance  or  surety  to ;  give  authority  or  power 
to  do  or  forbear  anything  by  which  the  person 
thus  authorized  or  empowered  is  secured  or 
saved  harmless  from  any  loss  or  damage  which 
may  result  from  such  act  or  forbearance. 

By  the  vow  of  mine  order  I  warram,t  you,  if  my  instruc- 
tions may  be  youi'  guide.         Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  2. 180. 

3.  To  give  guaranty  or  assurance  for,  as  the 
truth  or  the  due  performance  of  something; 
give  one's  word  for  or  concerning. 

A  noble  fellow,  I  warrant  Mm.     Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  2. 115. 

I  .  .  .  warranted  him,  if  he  would  follow  my  directions, 
to  Cure  him  in  a  short  time.       Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  45. 

May.  Is  my  wife  acquainted  with  this? 

Bell.  She 's  perfect,  and  will  come  out  upon  her  cue,  I 
warrant  you.     Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  v.  1. 

4.  To  declare  with  assurance  or  without  fear  of 
contradiction  or  failure;  assert  as  undoubted; 
pledge  one's  word:  used  in  asseverations  and 
governing  a  clause. 

Yondls  Moyses,-I  dar  warand.' 

Towneley  Mysteries,- y.  60. 

I  warrant  'tis  my  sister.  She  frown'd,  did  she  not,  and 
looked  flghtingly?  Brome,  Northern  Lass. 

I  han't  seen  him  these  three  Years — I  warrant  he's 
grown.  .  Congreve,  Love  for  Love,  iii.  4. 

5.  To  make  certain  or  secure;  assure  by  war- 
rant or  guaranty. 

He  had  great  authority  oner  all  Congregations  of  Israel- 
ites, warranted  to  him  with  the  Amirs  seal6. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  163. 

6.  To  give  a  pledge  or  assurance  in  regard 
to;  guarantee  (something)  to  be  safe,  sound, 


'warrant 

genuine,  or  as  represented:  as,  to  warrant  a 
horse ;  warranted  goods. 

New  titles  warrant  not  a  play  for  new, 
The  subject  being  old. 

Fletcher  (find  ano(Aer),  False  One,  Prol. 
What  hope  can  we  have  ol  this  whole  Councell  to  war- 
rant us  a  matter  400.  years  at  least  above  their  time  ? 

Miltim,  Prelatical  Episcopacy. 
7.  To  support  by  authority  or  proof ;  afford 
ground  for;  authorize;  justify;  sanction;  sup- 
port; allow. 

How  far  I  have  proceeded. 
Or  how  far  further  shall,  is  warranted 
By  a  commission  from  the  consistory. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  4.  91. 
Warrant  not  so  much  ill  by  your  example 
To  those  that  live  beneath  you. 

Shirley,  love's  Cruelty,  L  2. 
It  the  sky 
Warrant  thee  not  to  go  for  Italy. 

May,  tr.  of  Lucan's  Fharsalia,  v. 
Beason  warrants  it,  and  we  may  safely  receive  it  for 
true.  Locke. 

There  are  no  truths  which  a  sound  judgment  can  be  war- 
ranted in  despising. 

Stiabs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  18. 

warrantable  (wor'aa-ta-bl),  a.  [<  warrant  + 
-able.']  1.  Capable'of  being  warranted,  in  any 
sense;  justifiable;  defensible;  lawful. 

In  ancient  times  all  women  which  had  not  husbands  nor 

fathers  to  govern  them  had  their  tutors,  without  whose 

authority  there  was  no  act  which  they  did  wai'rantable. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  73. 

It  is  not  a  warrantable  curiosity  to  examine  the  verity 

of  Scripture  by  the  concordance  of  human  history. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Eeligio  Medici,  i.  29. 

He  can  not  be  fairly  blamed,  and  not  a  pound  should  be 

deducted  from  his  warrantaMe  value,  simply  because  he 

now  did  what  any  other  young  horse  in  the  world  would 

have  felt  to  be  his  proper  course. 

R.  D.  Blackmore,  Cripps  the  Carrier,  liii. 

Specifically —  2.  Of  sufficient  age  to  be  hunted : 
as,  a  warrantable  stag  (that  is,  one  in  its  sixth 
year). 

It  will  be  either  by  great  good  luck  or  by  great  perse- 
verance on  the  huntsman's  part  that  a  warrantable  deer 
will  be  found  at  all  while  there  is  light  to  hunt  him  by. 
Nineteenth  Centtvry,  XX.  509. 

warrantableness  (wor'an-ta-bl-nes),  n.  The 
character  of  being  warrantable.    Barrow. 

warrantably  (wor'an-ta-bli),  adv.  In  a  war- 
rantable manner;  in  a  manner  that  may  be 
justified ;  justifiably. .  Thomas  Adams,  in  Ellis's 
Lit.  Letters,  p.  150. 

warrantee  (wor-an-te'),«.  [<  warrant  +  -eel.] 
One  to  whom  a  warranty  is  given. 

warranter  (wor'an-ter),  n.  [<  warrant  +  -eri. 
Cf.  warrantor.']  "One  who  warrants.  speoiflcaUy 
— (a)  One  who  gives  authority  or  legally  empowers.  (&) 
One  who  assures,  or  covenants  to  assure ;  one  who  con- 
tracts to  secure  another  iu  a  right  or  to  make  good  any 
defect  of  title  or  quality:  as,  the  warrarvter  of  a  horse. 

warrantiset,  warrantizet  (wor'an-tiz),   n. 
[Early  mod.  E.  aAao warrandise,warrandioe{see 
warrandice) ;  <  ME.  warantyse,  <  OF.  *warantise, 
warentise,  warandise,  garanUse,  garanUze  (ML. 
reflex  warandisia),  <  waranUr,  warrant:   see 
warrant.]     1.  Warrant;  security;  warranty. 
And  yf  thou  may  in  any  wyse 
Make  thy  chartyr  on  toa/rantyse 
To  thyne  heyres  &  assygnes  alle-so, 
This  shalle  a  wyse  purchasser  doo. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  24. 
There 's  none  protector  of  the  realm  but  I. 
Break  up  the  gates,  I'll  be  your  warrantiie. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  L  3. 13. 

2.  Guaranty;  pledge;  promise. 

In  the  very  refuse  of  thy  deeds 
There  is  such  strength  and  warraTitine  of  skill 
That,  in  my  mind,  thy  worat  all  best  exceeds. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cl. 

warrantiset  (wor'an-tiz),  v.  t.  [Also  warran- 
tize;  <  MB.  warranUsen;  <  warranUse,  n.]  1. 
To  save ;  defend. 

"Ye," quod  Orieiix,  "but  yet  I  may  haue  bailly  ouer  his 
body,  he  shall  be  so  deffouled  that  ther  ne  shall  nothinge 
in  the  woiide  hym  warrantiae." 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  269. 

2.  To  warrant;  pledge;  guarantee. 

You  wil  undertake  to  warrantiie  and  make  good  unto 
vs  those  penalties  and  tortaitures  which  shal  unto  vs  ap- 
pertaine.  HaMuyt'a  Voyages,  1. 144. 

•warrant-officer  (wor'ant-of*i-s6r),  n.  An  of- 
ficer who  acts  under  a  warrant  from  a  depart- 
ment of  the  government,  and  not  from  the  sov- 
ereign or  head  of  the  state  as  in  the  case  of 
commissioned  offtcers.  Gunners,  boatswains,  sail- 
makers,  and  carpenters  in  the  navy,  and  master-gunners 
and  quartermaster-sergeants  in  the  army,  are  examples  of 
warrant-bfficers. 

•warrantor  (wor'an-tor),  «.  [<  OF.  "waranteor, 
wairenteor,  also  "gardkteor,  garantor,  garanteur, 
etc.  (cf.  gtcarantor),  <  warrantir,  warrant:  see 
warrant,  v.]    One  who  warrants :  correlative  of 
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warrok 


warrantee:  a  form  chiefly  used  in  legal  phrase-  warrener  (wor'en-6r),  n.     [Formerly  also  war- 
ology.  riner;  <  ME.  *wareiner,  *warener,  warner;  <  war- 

warranty  (wor'an-ti),  n.;  pi.  warranties  (-tiz).    ren  +  -er^.    Hence  the  surnames  Warner,  War- 
[Formerly  also  warrantie;  <  OF.  warantie,  later    rener,  and  Warrender.]   The  keeper  of  a  warren. 
garantie  (>  E.  guaranty,  guarantee)  (=  Pr.  oo-       He  hath  fought  with  a  itarrene)-. 
rentia,  guarentia,  guerenUa  =  Sp.  garantla  =  Pg.  Shak.,  M.  W.  ot  W.,  i.  4. 28. 

garantia  =  It.  guarentia,  ML.  reflex  warantia),  y^arrenite  (wor' en-it),  n.     [Named  after  E.  H. 
<  wa!j-aMfor,_  warrant :  see  warrant  Ct.  guaranty,    barren,  of  Crested  Butte,  Colorado.]   A  sulphid 


guarantee.]     1.  Authority;  justificatory  man- 
date or  precept ;  warrant. 

From  your  love  I  have  a  warran;!^ 
To  unburden  all  my  plots  and  purposes. 

Shak.,  M.  of  v.,  L  1.  132. 
Nor  farther  notice.  Arete,  we  crave 
Than  thine  approval's  sovereign  warranty. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Kevels,  v.  3. 
There  is  no  scientific  warranty  for  saying  that  Matter 


of  antimony  and  lead,  occurring  in  wool-like  ag- 
gregates of  grayish-black  aeicmar  crystals.  It 
isfound  at  the  Domingo  mine,  Gunnison  county, 
Colorado. 

warrer  (wftr'^r),  n.     [<  war'^  +  -eri.]    One  who 
wars  or  makes  war. 

Female  warrers  against  modesty. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modem  Egyptians,  II.  168. 


is  absolutely  indestructible, a,nd morethan  one  "onsUera-  ^arriande   (wor'i-ang"gl); 


tiou  indicates  that  the  structure  of  Matter  may 
as  to  denote  that  in  Its  present  form  it  has  had  a  begin- 
ning and  may  have  an  end. 

A.  Daniell,  Prin.  ot  Physics,  Int.,  p.  7. 

2t.  Security;  assurance;  guaranty;  warrant. 
The  stamp  was  a  warranty  ot  the  public.  Locke. 

3.  In  law,  a  statement,  express  or  implied,  of 
something  which  the  party  making  it  under- 
takes shall  be  part  of  the  contract  and  in  con- 
firmation or  assurance  of  a  direct  object  of  the 
contract,  but  which  is  yet  only  collateral  to 
that  object.  More  specifically — (o)  In  the  law  of  real 
property :  (1)  Formerly,  a  covenant  in  a  grant  of  freehold, 
binding  the  grantor  and  his  heirs  to  supply  other  lands  of 
equal  value,  should  the  grantee  be  evicted  from  those 
granted  by  any  paramount  title.  (2)  In  modem  practice, 
an  assurance  in  a  deed  that  the  premises  are  conveyed 
in  fee  simple  absolute  except  as  otherwise  specified,  the 
effect  being  that,  if  the  title  fail,  the  grantee  is  exonerated 
from  paying  any  purchase-money  remaining  unpaid,  or 
may  recover  damages,  the  grantor's  heirs  and  devisees 
being  liable  to  the  extent  only  that  they  may  have  received 
assets  from  the  grantor.  (&)_  In  the  law  of  insurance,  a 
statement  on  the  part  of  the  insured  or  the  applicant  for 
insurance,  forming  a  part  of  the  contract,  and  on  the  actual 
truth  of  which,  u'respective  of  its  materiality,  the  validity 
ot  the  policy  depends,  (c)  In  the  law  ot  sales,  an  assurance  warrick  (wor'ik),  «.  t. 


n.     [Also  warian- 

gle;  <  Mil.  waryangle,  weryangle  (Sc.  wairingle, 
weirangle),  <  AS.  *weargincel  (Stratmann)  = 
MLG.  wargingel  =  OHG.  warchengil  (G.  wUrg- 
engel),  the  butcher-bird,  shrike ;  <  AS.  wearg, 
wearlc,  accursed,  as  a  noun,  a  man  accursed, 
an  outlaw,  wretch  (see  worry),  +  -incel,  a  dim. 
suffix,  confused  in  MLG.  and  G.  with  engel,  an- 
gel, so  that  G.  wurgengel,  a  butcher-bird,  is  iden- 
tical in  form  with  wurgengel,  a  destroying  angel 
{wUrgen,  destroy,  =  E.  woiry:  cf.  warry  and 
worry).  Cf.  MLG.  worgel,  a  butcher-bird,  from 
the  same  source.]  A  shrike  or  butcher-bird. 
[Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 


or  engagement  by  the  seller,  express  or  implied,  that  he 
will  be  answerable  for  the  truth  of  some  supposed  quality 
of  the  thing  sold,  as  its  soundness,  or  its  fitness  for  the 
buyer's  purpose,  or  its  title.— Collateral  warranty,  in 
old  Mng.  law,  a  warranty  which  did  not  come  from  the 
same  ancestor  from  whom  the  lands  would  have  descend- 
ed, but  descended  in  a  line  collateral  to  that  ot  the  land: 
distinguished  from  lineal  warranty,  where  the  land  and 
the  warranty  were  descended  from  the  same  ancestor.- 


This  somonour  that  was  as  ful  of  jangles 
As  ful  of  venym  been  thise  waryangles  [var.  weryanglea]. 
Chaucer,  Friar's  Tale,  1. 110. 

Warriangles  be  a  kind  of  birdes,  full  ot  uoyse  and  very 
ravenous,  preying  upon  others,  which,  when  they  have  ta- 
ken, they  use  to  hang  upon  a  thome  or  pricke,  and  teare 
them,  in  pieces  and  devoure  them.  And  the  common 
opinion  is,  that  the  thorn  whereupon  they  thus  fasten 
them  and  eate  them  is  afterward  poysonsome. 

Speght,  note  under  arneat  in  Cotgrave  (ed.  1698X 

[ME. :  of.  warrok.]    If. 


To  fasten  with  a  girth;  gird. 

Sette  my  sadel  vppon  Soffre-til-I-seo-my-tyme, 
And  lokethou  warroke  him  wel  with  swithef  eolegurthhes. 
Piers  Plowman  (A),  iv.  19. 

2.  To  twitch  (a  cord)  tight  by  crossing  it  with 
another.     Halliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

vraxiigal,n.    Sarae  a,s  warragal. 

General  warranty,  a  warranty  against  the  acts  and  -warrin  (wor'in),  n.  The  blue-bellied  brush- 
claims  of  all  persons  whomsoever,  as  distraguished  from  +„„„„<,/i\,„™,„i  VraV.J>«,.7,>oo„<.  »»,,7*.-««7«».  „  !«-., 
a  warranty  agiinst  claims  ot  specihed  pcrsoSs,  called  spe-  tongued  Pprot.  Tnclwglossus  multicolor,  a  lory 
cial  warranty.— imBiliBi  warranty,  a  warranty  not  ex-  or  lonkeet  or  Australia,  01  notably  varied  and 
pressed  in  the  contract,  but  resulting  by  operation  of  law    brilliant  colors. 

from  the  making  of  the  contract:  as,  where  one  sells  a  •nraTTlTie'  Cw3T'iTlO•^  n  AflvBrsB-  pnTiflictiTiD'- 
thing  in  his  possession,  there  is  an  i^plied  warranty  on     „„^rf-A!;      .     ^|'  AQVerse ,   conmctmg , 

his  part  that  he  has  ownership-Lineal  warranty.   See    contradictory;  antagonistic;  hostile:  as,  war- 
collateral  warranty, — To  voucll  to  warranty.  See  vouch,     ring  opinions. 
warranty  (wor'an-ti),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  wa7--  warrior  (wor'i-6r  or  w4r'y6r),  n.     [Early  mod. 
rantledj-ppt.warrantying.    l< warranty, n.]    To    E.  also  warriour;  <  ME.  werriour,  werryour, 


warrant;  guarantee. 
warrayt  (wor'a),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  war- 
rey;  <  ME.  werreien,  werreyen,  <  OP.  *werreier, 
guerreier,  P.  guerroyer  =  Pr.  guerreiar  =  Sp. 
guerrear  =  It.  guerreggiare,  make  war,  <  werre, 
guerre,  war:  see  war^.  Hence  ult.  warrior.] 
To  wage  war  upon ;  invade  in  arms ;  ravage  or 
harry,  as  a  country  or  district. 

At  Sarray,  in  the  londe  of  Tartarye, 
Ther  dwelte  a  king,  that  werreyed  Bussye. 

Chaveer,  Squire  s  Tale,  1.  2. 
Six  years  were  run  since  first  in  martial  guise 
The  Christian  lords  warray'd  the  Eastern  lands. 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso,  i.  6. 

warret.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  war"^,  war^. 
warree^,  n.     [Native  name.]     The  taguicati, 

or  white-lipped  peccary,  Dicotyles  Idbiatus. 
warree^,  n.   The  common  millet,  Panicum  mili- 

aceum :  same  as  Jcadi-kane. 


werreyour,  werraiour,  werreour,  weorreur,  < 
OF.  *werreior,  guerroieor,  guerroyeur,  guerriur, 
guerreor,  etc.,  a  warrior,  one  who  wars,  <  *wer- 
reier,  guerreier,  make  war:  see  warray.]  1. 
A  soldier;  a  man  engaged  in  warfare;  specifi- 
cally, one  devoted  to  a  military  life ;  in  an  es- 
pecially honorable  sense,  a  brave  or  veteran 
soldier. 

This  ilke  senatour 
,  Was  a  tul  worthi  gentil  werreyour. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  697. 
Kind  kinsman,  warriors  all,  adieu ! 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,iv.  3. 10. 
And  the  stern  joy  which  warriors  feel 
In  toemen  worthy  ot  their  steel. 

Scott,  1.  ottheL.,  y.  10. 
2.  A  humming-bird  of  the  genus  Oxypogon. 


Also  called  Jielmet-orest. 
warrior-ant  (wor'i-6r-ant),  b 


An  ant,  Formica 


warren  (wor'en),  «.  [<  ME.  warrayne,  wareine  ^''''muinea,  of  Europe  and  North  America ;  one 
(=  D.  warande,  a  park),  <  OP.  warenne,  varenne,  "^  *^®  slave-making  ants  which  keep  workers 
varene,  garenne  (ML.  warenna),  a  warren  or  pre-  °°  otjier  species  in  their  nest.  See  soldier,  6. 
serveforrabbits, hares, fish, etc., <«;artr, keep,  warrioress  (wor'i-er-es  or  w4r'y6r-es),  n. 
defend:  see  ware\  warrant.]  1.  A  piece  of  [Early  mod.  'E.warriouresse ;  <  warrior  + -ess.] 
ground  appropriated  to  the  breeding  and  pres-    -^  female  warrior.     SSnensi'jr  v  a    v  -^i  97 


ervation  of  rabbits  or  other  game;  a  place  where 
rabbits  abound. 


female  warrior. 
[Rare.] 


ser,  P.  Q.,  V.  vU.  27. 


warnourt,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  warrior. 
warrish  (war'ish)^a.     [<  wari  +  -ishi.] 


tant;  warlike. 


Mili- 


[Eare.] 

I  know  the  rascals  have  a  sin  in  petto. 
To  rob  the  holy  lady  ot  Loretto ; 
Attack  her  temple  with  their  guns  so  warrish. 

Wolcot  (Peter  Pindar),  Epistle  to  the  Pope. 


A  town  gentleman  has  lamed  a  rabbit  in  my  warren. 

Landor,  Imag.  Conv.,  Southey  and  Laudor,  ii. 

2.  In  Eng.  law,  a  franchise  or  place  privileged 

by  prescription  or  grant  from  the  crown,  for 

keeping  beasts  and  fowls  of  warren,  which 

are  hares,  rabbits,  partridges,  and  pheasants,  _      • 

though  some  add  quails,  woodcocks,  and  water-  warri-warri  (wor  i-wor^'i),  ji.    [A  native  name 

fowl.    The  warren  is  the  next  franchise  in  degree  to  the     1?  Guiana.]     A  kind  of  fan  made  by  the  na- 

' "y,es  of  Guiana  from  the  leaves  of  the  acuyuru- 

palm,  Astrocari/um  aculeatum. 
warrokt,  n.    [ME. ;  origin  obscure.]   A  saddle- 
girth  ;  a  surcingle. 

•warrokt,  v.  t.     [ME.  warroken;  <  warrok,  n.] 
Same  as  warricJc,  1. 


park;  and  a  forest,  which  is  the  highest  in  dignity,  com 
prehends  a  chase,  a  park,  and  a  treewarren. 

Vncoupled  thei  wenden 
Bothe  in  wareine  and  in  waste  where  hem  leue  lyketh. 

Piers  Plownum  (B),  Prol.,  L  163. 
3.  A  preserve  for  fish  in  a  river. 


warry 

warryt,  v.  t.  [<  ME.  warrien,  ivarien,  waryen, 
werien,  wergen,  curse,  execrate,  revile,  <  AS. 
wergian,  wergean,  wyrgian,  curse,  revile,  exe- 
crate (=  OHG.  for-wergen  =  Groth.  gawargjan, 
■condemn),  <  wearg,  weark,  accursed,  as  a  noun, 
an  accursed  person,  an  outlaw,  felon,  wretch, 
=  AS.  warag  =  OHGr.'  loarg,  a  felon,  =  loel. 
vargr,  an  outlaw,  felon,  an  ill-tempered  person, 
=  Goth.  *wargs,  an  evil-doer,  in  oomp.  tauna- 
wargs,  ungrateful ;  in  AS.  and  Icel.  applied  also 
to  a  wolf.  Hence  also  (from  AS.  wearg)  E. 
warriangle,  and  worry,  a  parallel  form  to  warry  J\ 
To  curse ;  execrate ;  abuse ;  speak  evil  of. 

Answerde  ol  this  ech  werae  of  hem  than  other, 
And  Foliphete  they  gonnen  thus  to  warjien. 

Chaucer,  TroUus,  il.  1619. 

Thurgh  the  craft  of  that  cursed,  knighthode  may  shame 
And  wwry  all  oure  workes  to  the  worldes  end. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 12212. 

war-saddle  (wftr'8ad"l),  n.    See  saddle. 

Warsaw  (w^r's^),  n.  [A  corruption  of  guasa.] 
A  serranoid  fish,  Promierops  gnasa  or  P.  itaira. 
See  out  unier  jewfish. 

warscht,  i>.    Same  as  warish. 

warscott  ( w&r 'skot),  n.  [<  AS.  (cited  in  a  Latin 
text)  warseot,  prop,  "werscot,  burden  of  war, 
contribution  toward  war;  as  war^  +  seot^.'] 
A  payment  made  by  the  retainer  to  his  lord, 
usually  as  a  kind  of  commutation  of  military 
services. 

war-scythe  (wftr'siTH),  n.  A  weapon  consist- 
ing of  a  blade  set  on  a  long  handle  or  staff, 
and  having  the  edge  on  the  concave  side  of  the 
blade,  which  is  curved  like  that  of  a  scythe, 
differing  in  that  respect  from  the  halberd,  par- 
tizan,  fauohard,  guisarm,  etc. 

warse  (wS,rs),  a.   An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form 
of  worse. 
'  warsen  (w&r'sn),  v.    An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
form  of  worsen. 

war-ship  (w&r'ship),  n.  A  ship  built  or  armed 
for  use  m  war;  a  vessel  for  war. 

war-song  (w&r's6ng),  n.  1.  A  song  or  chant 
raised  by  warriors  about  to  engage  in  warfare, 
or  at  a  dance  or  ceremony  which  represents 
actual  warfare,  especially  among  savage  tribes. 
— 2.  A  song  in  which  military  deeds  are  nar- 
rated or  praised. 

warst  ( warst),  a.  and  adv.  A  dialectal  (Scotch) 
form  of  worst. 

warstle  (war' si),  v.  and  n.  A  dialectal  form  of 
wrastle  for  wrestle. 

wart^  (w3;rt),  n.  [Also  dial,  wrat,  wrot;  <  ME. 
wert,  werte,  sometimes  wrete,  <  AS.  wearte  (pi. 
weartan)  =  MD.  warte,  wratte,  D.  wrat  =  OHGr. 
warza,  MHQ-.  G.  warse  =  Icel.  varta  =  Dan. 
vorte  =  Sw.  v&rta,  a  wart,  excrescence  on  the 
skin ;  of.  OBulg.  vrSdii,  eruption ;  perhaps  con- 
nected with  AS.  wearre  (and  L.  verruca),  a 
wart.]  1.  A  small  circumscribed  elevation  on 
the  skin,  usually  with  an  uneven  papillary  sur- 
face and  a  broad  base,  caused  by  a  localized 
overgrowth  of  thepapillsB  and  epidermis;  ver- 
ruca ;  hence,  a  similar  natural  excrescence  of 
the  skin.  Any  part  of  the  skin  of  mammals,  parts  about 
the  head  and  beak  of  birds,  the  skins  of  various  reptiles, 
batrachians,  fishes,  and  numberless  invertebrates,  may 
be  studded  with  such  formations,  to  which  the  name  wart 
«ommonly  and  not  improperly  applies.  Hie  toad  is  a 
£ood  example. 

Upon  the  cop  right  of  his  nose  he  hade 
A  werte,  and  theron  stood  a  tuft  of  heres. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  L  555. 

We  Mountains  to  the  land  like  wart»  or  wens  to  be. 
By  which  fair'st  living  things  disflgur'd  oft  they  see. 

Dravton,  Polyolbion,  vii.  78. 

S.  In  fa/rriery,  a  spongy  excrescence  on  the 
pastern  of  the  horse. —  3.  In  hot.,  a  firm  glan- 
dular or  gland-like  excrescence  on  the  surface 
■of  a  plant. — 4.  In  entom. ,  a  small  obtuse,  round- 
ed, or  flattened  elevation  of  a  surface,  often  of 
a  distinct  color  from  the  rest  of  the  part:  used 
principally  in  describing  larvse — Fig- wart.  Same 
asjScMS,  3.— Peruvian  warts.  Same  as  verrugax.~VeSia- 
reaJ;  warts.  See  »e«er«ai.— Vitreous  warts  of  Des- 
cemet's  membrane.  See  vUream. — Wart-like  can- 
cer, papillai'y  epithelioma. 

war-tax  (w&r'taks),  n.  A  tax  imposed  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  funds  for  the  prosecution 
of  a  war. 

wart-cress  (wArt'kres),  n.    See  SeneUera. 

wartet.   An  old  form  of  ware*',  preterit  of  wear^-. 

warted  (wfir'ted),  a.  [<  wart>-  +  -ed^.l  1.  In 
lot.,  having  little  knobs  on  the  surface;  ver- 
rucose:  as,  a  warted  capsule. — 3.  In2od7.,ver- 
rucose;  warty;  having  a  wart  or  warts;  stud- 
ded with  warts Warted  gourds,  varieties  of  win- 
ter squash  with  a  warted  rind.  -Warted  grass,  an  Aus- 
tralian grass,  ChU/rls  ventricosa,  with  other  species  of  its 
«enus  useful  for  grazing. 
429 
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wart-grass  (wart'gris),  n.  The  sun-spurge. 
Euphorbia  Helioscopia,  and  sometimes  E.  Pep- 
lus.  Also  wartweed  and  wartwort:  so  named 
from  the  popular  notion  that  its  juice  removes 
warts.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

warth  (warth),  n.  [<  ME.  warth,  waruth,  <  AS. 
wearth,  wearoth  (=  OHG.  warid),  shore ;  prob. 
from  the  root  of  werian,  protect,  defend :  see 
wear^,  ward^,  ward^,  etc.]  A  ford.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

At  vche  warthe  other  water  ther  the  wyje  passed, 
He  fonde  a  foo  hym  byfore,  hot  ferly  hit  were, 
&  that  so  foule  &  so  f elle,  that  fejt  hym  by-hode. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 716. 

wart-herb  (w&rt'6rb),  u.    See  Bliynclwsia. 

wart-hog  (w&rt'hog),M.  A  swine  of  the  genus 
Phacoehmrus,  of  which  there  are  several  species, 
the  best-known  being  the  halluf  of  North  Af- 
rica, P.  aeUani,  and  the  vlack-vark  of  South 
.Africa,  P.  Xthiopiens.  The  wart-hogs  are  so  named 
from  the  warty  excrescences  of  the  face.  They  are  with- 
out exception  the  ugliest  of  mammals.  The  canine  teeth 
project  outward  from  both  Jaws,  the  head  is  large  and  un- 
shapely, and  the  whole  form  ungainly.  See  cut  under 
Phacocluerus. 

war-thought  (war'that),  n.  A  thought  of  war; 
martial  reflection,  consideration,  or  delibera- 
tion.    [Bare.] 

Now  .  .  .  that  war-thovghts 
Have  left  their  places  vacant. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  i.  1.  303. 

wartless  (w4rt'les),  a.  [<  wart^  +  -less."]  Hav- 
ing no  warts ;  not  warted  or  warty. 

wartlet  (w^rt'let),  n.  [<  wart  +  -let.']  1.  In 
hot.,  a  little  wart. — 2.  One  of  several  different 
sea-anemones,  as  the  warty  sea-rose.  Gosse, 
Actinologia  Britanniea,  p.  206. 

wart-pock  (wS-rfpok),  n.  The  eruption  of  vari- 
cella or  chicken-pox,  when  it  occurs  in  the 
form  of  acuminate  vesicles  containing  a  clear 
fluid. 

wart-shaped  (w&rt'shapt),  a.  In  hot.,  of  the 
form  of  a  wart ;  verruesef orm. 

wart-snake  (w&rt'snak),  n.  A  harmless  colu- 
briform  viviparous  serpent,  of  the  family  .icro- 
eliordidee,  having  the  scales  warty  or  verrucose. 


Wart-snake  (Acrechtirdusjavanicus), 

The  leading  species  is  Aeroehordus  javanicut.  Another, 
Chergydms  gramulatus,  is  aquatic.  These  snakes  belong 
to  the  Oriental  or  Indian  region ;  they  were  formerly 
grouped  with  the  HydrophMm,  and  eri'oneously  supposed 
to  be  venomous. 

wart-spurge  (wftrt'sperj),  n.  The  sun-spurge. 
Euphorbia  Selioscopia.    See  wartweed. 

wartweed  (wArt'wed),  n.  The  sun-spurge.  Eu- 
phorbia Selioscopia,  the  acrid  milky  juice  of 
which  is  used  to  cure  warts.  Also  eat's-milk, 
wart-grass,  and  wartwort.  The  name  is  given 
rarely  to  E.  Pepliis,  and  to  the  celandine,  Cheli- 
donium  majus.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

wartwort  (w&rf'w6rt),  m.  1.  A  common  name 
for  certain  verrucariaceous  lichens,  so  called 
from  the  warty  appearance  of  the  thallus. —  2. 
Same  as  wartweed.  The  name  is  occasionally 
applied  also  to  the  wart-cress  or  swine-cress, 
Senehiei-a  Coronopus,  and  the  cudweed,  Gnapha- 
lium  uliginosum.  Britten  and  Holland.  [Rrov. 
Eng.] 

warty(war'ti),a.  l<.wart^  + -y'-.']  Besembling 
a  wart ;  of  or  relating  to  a  wart  or  warts ;  cov- 
ered with  warts  or  wart-like  excrescences ;  ver- 
rucous.—Warty  cicatricial  tumor,  a  new  growth,  ap- 
pearing in  the  form  of  nearly  parallel  rows  of  wart-like  tu- 
mors, coming  on  occasionally  in  old  scars.  It  usually  ul- 
cerates, forming  the  warty  ulcer.— Warty  sea-rose,  the 
sea-anemone  Urtidna  rwdosa  —-Warty  lUcer,  Marjolin's 
ulcer ;  an  ulcer  resulting  from  the  breakingdown  of  awarty 
cicatricial  tumor.— Warty  venus.    See  Fctiiw. 


was 

warty-faced  (wftr'ti-fast),  a.  Noting  a  certain 
honey-eater,  the  wattle-bird,  of  the  family  Me- 
liphagidsB.    See  wattle-bird. 

war-wasted  (wa,r-was"ted),  a.  Wasted  or  de- 
vastated by  war.     Coleridge. 

war-wearied  (WEbr'wer"id),  a.  Wearied  by  war; 
fatigued  by  fighting. 

The  honourable  captain  there 
Drops  bloody  sweat  from  his  war-wearied  limbs. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VL,  iv.  4.  IS. 

war-whip  (w4r'hwip),  n.  Same  as  scorpion,  5. 
war-whoop  (wfi-r'hSp),  n.  A  whoop  or  yell  of 
a  particular  intonation,  raised  as  a  signal  for 
attack,  and  to  strike  terror  into  the  enemy: 
used  generally  with  reference  to  the  American 
Indians. 

Well-known  and  ten'iflc  war-whoop. 

J.  F.  Cooper,  Last  of  Mohicans,  xxx. 
They  never  raise  the  wa/r-whoop  here. 
And  never  twang  the  bow. 

Bryant,  White-Footed  Deer. 

warwlckite  (w^r'wik-it),  n.  [<  Warwick  (see 
def.)  +  -ite2.]  X  borotitanate  of  magnesium 
and  iron,  occurring  in  dark-brown  to  black 
aeicular  crystals  embedded  in  granular  lime- 
stone. Named  from  the  locality  of  its  occur- 
rence, near  Warwick,  New  York. 

warwolflf,  n.    Same  as  werwolf. 

warwolf^  (w4r'wulf),  n.  [<  wori  -1-  wolf,  or 
perhaps  a  particular  use  of  warwolf^,  werwolf] 
A  military  engine  used  in  the  early  middle  ages 
in  the  defense  of  fortresses. 

He  [Edward  I.],  with  another  engine  named  the  warwoif, 
pierced  with  one  stone,  and  cut  as  even  as  a  thread,  two 
vaunt-mures.  Ca/mden,  Bemains,  Artillery,  p.  206. 

The  war-wolfs  there 
Hurl'd  their  huge  stones. 

Southey,  Joan  of  Arc,  vlii. 

war-worn  (w&r'wdm),  a.  Worn  with  military 
service :  especially  applied  to  a  veteran  soldier, 
or  one  grown  old  in  arms. 

The  stout  old  general  whose  battles  and  campaigns  are 
over,  who  has  come  home  to  rest  his  war-toom  limbs,  .  .  . 
what  must  be  his  feelings?  Thackeray,  Fhllip,  xvi. 

wary^  (wa'ri),  a.  [An  extended  form  of  ware^ 
(<  ware^  +  ^i),  perhaps  orig.  due  to  misread- 
ing the  adv^  warely  as  a  trisyllable.]  1.  Cau- 
tious of  danger ;  carefully  watching  and  guard- 
ing against  deception,  artifices,  and  dangers; 
watchful ;  on  the  alert  against  surprise  or  dan- 
ger ;  ever  on  one's  guard. 

Be  wary  then ;  best  safety  lies  in  fear. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  3.  43. 
Are  there  none  here? 
Let  me  look  round ;  we  cannot  be  too  wary. 

Fletcher,  Rule  a  Wife,  v.  5. 

All  things  work  for  good,  and  tend  to  make  you  more 
wary.  Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  il 

2.  Guarded;  careful  as  to  doing  or  not  doing 
something;  chary. 

Yet  this  I  can  say,  I  was  very  wary  of  giving  them  occa- 
sion, by  any  unseemly  action,  to  mtdce  them  averse  to  go- 
ing on  pilgrimage.  Bumyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  1. 

8.  Characterized  by  caution;  guarded. 

And  in 
-  Wary  hypocrisy  lets  slip  her  hand 
Much  farther  than  she  seemed  to  understand. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  1. 156. 

It  is  the  bright  day  that  brings  forth  the  adder ; 
And  that  craves  wary  walking.    Shak. ,  J.  C. ,  iL  1. 15. 

4.  Prudent;  circumspect;  wise. 

Neither  is  it  safe,  or  warie,  or  indeed  Chrlstianly,  that 
the  French  King,  of  a  different  Faith,  should  afford  our 
neerest  AUyes  as  good  protection  as  we. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii 

= Syn.  Careful,  circumspect,  etc.    See  list  under  cautious. 

wary''^t,  "•  *.    Same  as  warry. 

warysonet,  n.    Same  as  warison. 

was  (woz),  V.  [<  ME.  1  was,  wes,  wees,  2  were,  3 
was,  wes,  wees,  pi.  1, 2,  3  were,  ware,  wore,  weren, 
waren,  woren,  weoren,  <  AS.  1  wies,  2  wsere,  were, 
3  wees,  pi.  wieron,  weron  =  OS.  was  =  OPries. 
was,  wes  =  D.  was  =  OHG.  MHG.  G.  war  = 
Icel.  Dan.  Sw.  var  =  Goth,  was,  pi.  wesum 
(subj.  AS.  wMre,  pi.  wieren  =  D.  waar,  etc.,  = 
Goth,  wesjau) ;  pret.  of  a  verb  otherwise  used 
in  AS.  only  in  the  present  imperative  wes,  and 
the  inf.  wesan  (pp.  gewesen),  =  OFries.  wesa  = 
D.  weeen  =  MLG.  LG.  wesen  =  OHG.  wesan, 
MHG.  wesen  (G.  wesen,  n.)  =  Icel.  vesa,  vera  = 
Sw.  vara  =  Dan.  veere,  be,  =  Goth,  wisan, 
dwell,  remain,  be ;  =  L.  ■/  ves  (in  verna  for 
"vesna,  one  dwelling  in  the  house,  a  home-bom 
slave:  see  vernacudar)  =  Gr.  -^  Fao  (in  acrv, 

■  city,  orig.  dwelling-place)  =  Skt.  ■/  vas,  dwell. 
The  impv.  of  the  verb  of  which  was  is  the 
pret.  is  contained,  unrecognized,  in  the  word 
wassail.  The  verb  has  no  connection  with  is, 
which  is  a  form  of  the  verb  represented  by  the 
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theme  am,  nor  with  he;  but  it  has  come  to  be 
used  to  supply  the  preterit  of  the  verb  he.  See 
6ei.]  A  verb-form  used  to  supply  the  past 
tense  of  the  verb  be:  as,  I  was,  thou  wast  or 
wert,  he  was;  we,  you,  or  they  were.  In  the 
subjunctive,  I  were,  thou  wert,  he  were;  we,  you, 
they  were,  etc. 

In  war  was  never  lion  raged  more  fierce, 
In  peace  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild. 

Shak.,  Kich.  II.,  ii.  1. 17S. 
A  scene  which  I  should  see 
With  double  joy  wert  thou  with  me. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iii.  55  (song). 
Nay,  nay,  God  wot,  bo  thou  wart  nobly  born 
Thou  hast  a  pleasant  presence. 

Teanyscm,  Gareth  and  Lynette. 
The  forms  wast  and  wert  in  the  second  person  singular 
of  the  indicative  (cf.  IceL  vert),  and  wert  in  the  second 
person  singular  of  the  subjunctive,  are  modern,  being 
conformed  to  the  model  of  art.  The  older  form  of  the 
second  person  singular  in  both  moods  is  were.  The  un- 
grammatical  combination  you  was  became  common  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  but  is  now  condemned. 

I  was  sorry  you  was  disappointed  of  going  to  Vallom- 
brosa.    B.  WtUpole,  To  the  Misses  Berry,  Sept.  25th,  1791. 
As  I  told  you  when  you  was  here. 

Cowper,  To  Kev.  W.  Unwin,  June  8, 1780. 

wase^  (waz),  n.  [<  ME.  wase,  <  MD.  wase  = 
MLGr.  wase,  a  bundle,  torch,  =  Icel.  vasi  =  Sw. 
Dan.  vase,  a  bundle,  sheaf.]  1 .  A  wisp ;  a  bun- 
dle of  hay,  straw,  etc.  Also  waese,  weese.  Ja- 
mieson.  [Scotch.] — 2.  A  cushion  or  pad  of 
straw,  etc.,  worn  on  the  head  in  order  to  soften 
the  pressure  of  a  load.  Withals.  [Prov.  Eng. 
and  Scotch.] — 3f.  A  torch. 

wase^t,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  woose. 

waselti  V.  i.  [MB.,  <  wase^,  later  woose.']  To 
bemire  one's  self;  sink  in  the  mire. 

This  whit  waselede  in  the  [fen]  almost  to  the  ancle. 

Piers  Plovrman's  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  430. 

W'ash  (wosh),  V.  [<  ME.  washen,  waschen,  wesch- 
en,  wasslien,  wascen,  wassen,  wesse  (pret.  wesh, 
wesch,  wessch,  wessh,  wosh,  pi.  weshen,  wesshen, 
wessen,  wosenen,  pp.wascfeew,  iwaschen,  iwasche), 
<  AS.wascan,  also  waxan  (pret.  *«)osc  or  wox,  pp. 
wascen,  wsescen)  =  D.  wasschen  =  OHGr.  wascan, 
MHGr.  waschen,  weschen,  G.  wasclien  =  Icel.  Sw. 
vaska  =  Dan.  vaske  (cf.  OP.  gascher,  F.  gdcher 
=  It.  guazsare,  steep  in  water,  <  Teut.) ;  Teut. 
*waskan  or  *waksan,  wash  (cf.  Skt.  V  %iksh, 
sprinkle,  wet),  perhaps  with  formative  -s  from 
the  V  wah,  wag,  moisten,  or  with  formative 
-sh,  <  -y/  wat,  water,  wet  (see  water,  wet^).  Cf . 
Olr.  usee,  Ir.  uisce,  water  (see  whisky^).']  I. 
trans.  1.  To  apply  a  liquid,  especially  water, 
to  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing ;  scrub,  scour, 
or  cleanse  in  or  with  water  or  other  liquid ;  free 
from  impurities  by  ablution:  as,  to  wash  the 
hands  and  face;  to  wash  liuen;  to  wash  the 
floor;  to  wash  dishes. 

They  wesshen  hym  and  wyped  hym  and  wonden  hym  in 
cloutes.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  iL  220. 

Hir  foreheed  shoon  as  bright  as  any  day, 
So  was  it  wasshen  whan  she  leet  hir  werk. 

Chaueer,  Miller's  Tale,  1. 125. 
The  maiden  her-silf  wosh  his  visage  and  his  nelclce,  and 
dried  it  full  softely  with  a  towaUe,  and  than  after  to  the 
tother  twey  kynges.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  226. 

He  took  water,  and  washed  his  hands  before  the  multi- 
tude, saying,  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  per- 
son. Mat.  xxvii.  24. 

2.  Hence,  to  free  from  ceremonial  defilement, 
or  from  the  stains  of  guilt,  sin,  or  corruption; 
purify. 

And  thei  suftre  not  the  Latynes  to  syngen  at  here  Aw- 
teres :  And  zlf  thel  done,  be  ony  Aventure,  anon  the! 
loassehen  the  Awteer  with  holy  Watre.' 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  19. 

Wash  me  throughly  from  mine  iniquity,  and  cleanse 
me  from  my  sin.  '  Ps.  Ii.  2. 

3.  To  wet  copiously,  as  with  water  or  other 
liquid;  moisten;  cover  with  moisture. 

The  pride  of  Italy,  that  did  bestow 
On  Earth  a  beauty,  washt  by  silver  Po. 

Samdys,  Travailes,  p.  2. 

She  looks  as  clear 
As  morning  roses  newly  washed  with  dew. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iL  1. 174. 

4.  To  lap;  lave,  as  by  surrounding  water;  sur- 
round; overflow  or  dash  over  or  against;  sweep, 
as  with  flowing  water. 

Galatia  ...  on  the  North  is  washed  with  the  Euxlne 
Sea  the  space  of  two  hundred  and  flftie  miles. 

Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  321. 

5.  To  remove  by  ablution  or  by  the  cleansing 
action  of  water;  dispel  by  or  as  by  washiug: 
either  literally  or  figuratively :  used  with  away, 
off,  out,  etc. 

Go  get  some  water, 
And  wash  this  filthy  witness /rom  your  hand. 

5Awt.,  "Macbeth,  ii.  2.  47. 
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Be  baptized  and  wash  away  thy  sins.  Acts  zzii.  16. 

Wash  the  black /rom  the  Ethiop's  face, 
Wash  the  past  out  of  man  or  race! 

Lowell,  Villa  Franca. 

6.  To  overwhelm  and  carry  along  (in  some 
specified  direction)  by  or  as  by  a  rush  of  water : 
as,  a  man  waslted  overboard ;  debris  washed  up 
by  the  storm ;  roast  beef  washed  down  with  ale. 

These  dainties  must  be  washd  downe  well  with  wine, 

With  8acke.&  sugar,  egges  &  muskadine. 

Times'  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  87. 

I  don't  want  my  wreck  to  be  washed  up  on  one  of  the 
beaches  in  company  with  devil's-aprons,  bladder-weeds, 
dead  horse-shoes,  &c.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  vii. 

7.  To  cover  with  a  watery  or  thin  coat  of  col- 
or; tint  lightly,  thinly,  or  evenly,  in  water- 
color,  with  a  pigment  so  mixed  as  to  be  very 
fluid  and  rapidly  and  smoothly  applied. —  8. 
To  overlay  with  a  thin  coat  or  deposit  of  metal : 
as,  to  wash  copper  or  brass  with  gold. 

Those  who  were  cunning  in  "the  Art  of  maldng  Black 
Dogs,  which  are  Shillings,  or  other  pieces  of  Money  made 
on^  of  Pewter,  double  Wash'd." 
J.  Ashton,  Social  Life  in  the  Beign  of  Queen  Anne,  II.  225. 

9.  In  mining,  metal.,  etc.,  to  separate  from  the 
earthy  and  lighter  matters  by  the  action  of 
water:  as,  to  wash  gold;  to  wash  ores.  Washing 
is  a  common  expression  used  in  the  most  general  way,  as 
nearly  an  equivalent  for  ore-dressing,  or  the  separation 
of  ore  from  the  gangue  with  which  it  is  generally  mixed. 
The  term  washing  is,  however,  more  especially  used  to 
designate  the  separation  of  gold  from  the  detrital  format 
tion  in  which  it  so  frequently  occurs.  The  same  term  is 
also  commonly  employed  to  designate  the  process  of  sep- 
arating coal  from  various  impurities  which  frequently 
occur  intermingled  with  it,  such  as  shale,  pyrites,  argilla- 
ceous iron  ore,  gypsum,  etc.  The  machines  by  which  this 
is  done  are  called  coal-washers,  as  machines  for  washing 
gold  are  called  gold-washers.  Washing  is  also  the  term 
in  general  use  for  designating  the  operation  ol  cleansing 
the  ore  when,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  it  comes  from 
the  mine  mixed  with  clay  or  dirt  (material  which  cannot 
properly  be  called  gangue).  This  is  a  coarse  operation, 
which  is  sometimes  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  opera- 
tions of  sizing  and  dressing,  or  concentrating,  as  some- 
times called.— To  waA  One's  hajids  of.    See  hxmd. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  perform  the  act  of  ablu- 
tion on  one's  own  person. 

I  will  go  wash; 
And  when  my  face  is  fair,  you  shall  perceive 
Whether  I  blush  or  no.  Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  9.  69. 

2.  To  cleanse  clothes  in  or  with  water. 

I  keep  his  house ;  and  I  wash,  wring,  brew,  bake,  scour, 

dress  meat  and  drink,  make  the  beds,  and  do  all  myself. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  4.  101. 

3.  To  stand  the  operation  of  washing  without 
being  destroyed,  spoiled,  or  injured  :  said  both 
of  fabrics  and  of  dyes:  as,  a  dress  that  wiU  not 
wash;  colors  that  do  not  wash  well. 

I  had  no  -idea  your  mousseline-de-laine  would  have 
washed  so  well.    Why,  it  looks  just  out  of  the  shop. 

C.  Seade,  Love  me  Little,  x. 

4.  Hence,  to  stand  being  put  to  the  proof; 
stand  the  test ;  prove  genuine,  reliable,  trust- 
worthy, capable,  or  fit,  when  submitted  to  trial. 
[CoUoq.] 

He's  got  pluck  somewhere  in  him.  That's  the  only 
thing  after  all  that  '11  wash,  ain't  it? 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Bugby,  ii.  2. 

5.  To  be  eroded,  as  by  a  stream,  by  rainfall, 
etc. 

What  kind  of  grass  is  best  on  a  hill  that  washes? 

Sei.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVn.  203. 

6.  To  use  washes  or  cosmetics. 

Young  Ladies  who  notoriously  Wash  and  Paint,  though 
they  have  naturally  good  Ciomplexions. 

Stherege,  Man  of  Mode,  ii,  1. 

7.  To  make  a  swish,  swash,  or  swirl  of  the  wa- 
ter: as,  the  shad  are  washing.    See  shud-^ash. 

wash  (wosh),  n.  [<  wash,  «.]  1.  The  act  or  op- 
eration of  cleansing  by  the  application  of  wa- 
ter; a  cleansing  with  water  or  other  liquid: 
as,  to  give  one's  face  a  wash. 

Though  she  may  have  done  a  bard  day's  wash,  there 's 
not  a  child  ill  within  the  street  but  Alice  goes  to  offer  to 
sit  up.  Mrs.  Oaskell,  Mary  Barton,  1. 

A  tub  and  a  clothes-horse  at  the  other  end  of  the  kitchen 
indicated  an  inteimittent  wash  of  small  things  also  going 
on.  Oeorge  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  iiL  24. 

2.  Articles  in  the  course  of  being  cleansed  by 
washing,  or  the  quantity  of  clothes  or  other 
articles  washed  on  one  occasion. 

Military  washes  flapped  and  fluttered  on  the  fences. 

L.  M.  Alcott,  Hospital  Sketches,  etc.,  p.  23. 

3.  The  flow  or  sweep  of  a  body  of  water;  the 
onward  rush  of  water  as  its  biUows  break  upon 
the  shore ;  the  dash  or  break  of  waves  upon  a 
shore. 

Eatie  walks 
By  the  long  wash  of  Australasian  seas. 

Tennyson,  The  Brook. 

4.  The  rough  or  broken  water  left  behind  by  a 
vessel  as  it  moves  along:  as,  the  wash  of  the 
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steamer  nearly  fiUed  the  boat.— 5.  The  licking 
or  lapping  noise  made  by  rippling  water  as  it 
comes  in  contact  with  a  boat,  a  pier,  the  strand, 
or  the  like ;  the  swish-swash  of  water  disturbed 
as  by  wind  or  by  ebb  or  flow. 

The  water  ebbs  away  with  /i  sulky  wash  In  the  hollow 
places.  R.  D.  Blackmore,  Maid  of  Sker,  iiL 

6.  A  piece  of  groimd  washed  by  the  action  of 
the  sea  or  river,  or  sometimes  overflowed  and 
sometimes  left  dry ;  a  shallow  part  of  a  river  or 
arm  of  the  sea;  also,  a  morass  or  marsh;  a  bog; 
a  fen ;  a  quagmire. 

Half  my  power  this  night. 
Passing  these  flats,  are  taken  by  the  tide ; 
These  Lincoln  Washes  have  devoured  them. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  6.  41. 

7.  Substances  collected  and  deposited  by  the 
action  of  water,  such  as  alluvium. 

The  wash  of  pastures,  fields,  commons,  and  roads,  where 
rainwater  hath  a  long  time  settled,  Is  of  great  advantage 
to  all  land.  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

The  debris-piles  which  stretch  along  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  ranges  in  the  Cordilleran  Kegion  are  locally  known 
as  washes.  J.  D.  Whitney,  Names  and  Places,  p.  126. 

8.  Waste  liquor  containing- the  refuse  of  food, 
collected  from  the  cleansed  dishes,  etc.,  of  a 
Mtchen,  such  as  is  often  given  to  pigs ;  swUl  or 
swillings. 

The  wretched,  bloody,  and  usurping  boar  .  .  . 
Swills  your  warm  blood  like  wash. 

Shak.,  Bich.  HI.,  v.  2.  9. 

Wrinkles  like  troughs,  where  swine-deformity  swills 
The  tears  of  perjury,  that  lie  there  like  wash 
Fallen  from  the  slimy  and  dishonest  eye. 

Middteton  amd  iiowJej/,  Changeling,  iL  1. 

9.  In  distilling :  (o)  The  fermented  wort,  from 
which  the  spirit  is  extracted.  The  grain  ground 
and  infused  is  called  the  mash,  the  decanted  liquor  is 
called  the  wort,  and  the  wort  when  fermented  becomes 
the  wash.  (6)  A  mixture  of  dunder,  molasses, 
scummings,  and  water,  used  in  the  West  Indies 
for  distillation.  Bryan  Edwards. — 10.  A  liquid 
used  for  application  to  a  surface  or  a  body  to 
cleanse  it,  color  it,  or  the  like — especially  a 
thin  and  watery  liquid,  as  distinguished  from 
one  that  is  glutinous  or  oily.  Specifically— (a)  A 
liquid  used  for  toilet  purposes,  such  as  a  cosmetic,  a  liquid 
dentifrice,  or  a  hair-wash. 

My  eyes  are  none  of  the  best  since  I  have  used  the  last 
new  wash  of  mercury-water. 

Wycherley,  Love  in  a  Wood,  iv.  2. 

It  [modesty]  renders  the  face  delightfully  handsome ; 
is  not  subject  to  be  rubbed  off,  and  cannot  be  paralleled 
by  either  wash,  powder,  cosmetic,  etc. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  547. 
(&)  In  med.,  a  lotion,  (c)  A  thin  even  coating  of  color 
spread  over  a  surface,  as  of  a  painting.    See  def.  11. 

There  is  no  handsomeness 

But  has  a  wash  of  pride  and  luxury. 

Fletcher  (and  anotJierf),  Nice  Yalonr,  iiL  3. 

By  this  is  scene  who  lives  by  faith  and  certain  knowledge, 
and  who  by  credulity  and  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the 
age ;  whose  vertue  is  an  unchangeable  graine,  and  whose 
of  a  slight  wash.  Milton,  Church-Govemmen^  L  7. 

((f)  In  aM.,  a  light  or  slight  surface-coloration,  as  if  laid 
over  a  ground-color;  a  superficial  tone  or  tinge:  as,  a 
frosty  wash  over  black,  (e)  A  thin  coat  of  metal  applied 
to  anything  for  beauty  or  preservation. 

11.  In  water-color  pavntmg,  the  application  of 
a  pigment  so  mixed  as  to  be  in  a  very  fluid  con- 
dition, or  a  coat  so  applied,  it  is  usually  a  very  thin 
and  transparent  coat,  applied  quickly  with  a  large  brush, 
flat  and  often  gradated  so  as  to  be  darker  at  one  edge  t^an 
at  the  opposite  edge,  or  to  shade  off  without  mark  of  sepa- 
ration from  one  tint  into  anotlier. 

12.  The  blade  of  an  oar. — 13.  A  measure  of 
shell-fish;  a  stamped  measure  capable  of  hold- 
ing 21  quarts  and  a  pint  of  water. 

"I  buy  my  winks,"  said  one,  "at  Billingsgate,  at3«.  and 
4s.  the  wash."    A  wash  is  about  a  bushel. 

May?ieui,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  L  78. 

Each  smack  takes  about  40  viash  of  whelks  with  her  for 
the  voyage.  Eneyc.  Brit,  IX  256. 

14.  A  fictitious  kind  of  sale,  disallowed  on  the 
stock  and  other  exchanges,  m  which  a  broker 
who  has  received  orders  from  one  person  to  buy 
and  from  another  person  to  sell  a  particular 
amount  or  quantity  of  some  particular  stock  or 
commodity  simply  transfers  the  stock  or  com- 
modity from  one  principal  to  the  other  and 
pockets  the  difference,  instead  of  executing 
both  orders  separately  to  the  best  advantage 
in  each  case,  as  is  required  by  the  rules  of  the 
different  exchanges.  [Stock-exchange  slang.] 
—Black  wash.  See  Wact-MosA.- Eye-wash,  coUyri- 
um.— Rain-wash,  (a)  A  washing  along  or  away  by  the 
force  of  rain ;  displacement  effected  by  rainfalL 

He  was  sceptical  as  to  the  lacustrine  origin  of  these 
breccias.  Why  not  subaerial,  like  those  In  the  interior  of 
Asia?— subangular  masses,  transported  by  rainmuh  to  a 
distance  of  10  or  12  miles. 

W.  L.  Blanford,  Quart.  Jour.  GeoL  Soc.  XLV.  38. 
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0)  That  which  Is  moved  by  the  force  of  rain :  a  deposit 
formed  by  rain. 

Portions  of  the  drift  and  of  the  overlying  head  or  rain- 
vaeh.  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  XLIV,  116. 

Red  wash,  (a)  A  lotion  composed  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
red  sulphtd  of  mercury,  and  creosote,  in  water.  (6)  Bates's 
camphorated  water,  made  by  adding  copper  sulphate, 
Armenian  bole,  and  camphor  to  boiling  water,  and  then 
straining.— Tooth-wash,  a  liquid  dentifrice.— White 
wash,  Goulard's  lotion;  lead-water.— Yellow  wash,  a 
lotion  f>repared  by  dissolving  80  grains  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate in  one  pint  of  lime-water, 
washt  (wosh),  a.  [<  wash,  v.  (ef.  washy);  perhaps 
<  "warsh  for  wearish.']  Washy;  weak;  easily 
losing  its  qualities. 
Faith,  'tis  but  a  wash  scent. 

Maraton,  What  you  'Will,  i.  1. 
Their  bodies  of  so  weak  and  wash  a  temper. 

Fletcher,  Eonduca,  iv.  1. 
"Tls  a  wmh  knave ;  he  will  not  keep  his  flesh  well. 

Fletcher,  Uule  a  Wile,  lii.  1. 

washable  (wosh'a-hl),  a.  [<  wash  +  -a&Ze.j  Ee- 
sisting  or  enduring  washing :  noting  the  fabric, 
and  also  the  color. 

Like  washable  beaver  hats  that  improve  with  rain,  his 
nerves  were  rendered  stouter  and  more  vigorous  by 
showers  of  tears.  DMeens,  Oliver  Twist,  ^xvii. 

wash-back  (wosh'bak),  n.    In  distilling,  a  cis- 
tern or  vat  in  which  the  wort  is  fermented  to 
form  the  wash.    E.  H.  Knight. 
wash-ball  (wosh'bUl),  n.   A  ball  of  soap  some- 
times combined  with  cosmetics. 

We  fnrnish'd  ourselves  with  wash-halls,  the  best  being 
made  here,  and  being  a  considerable  commodity. 

Hvelyn,  Diary,  May  21, 1645. 

wash-basin  (wosh'ba'sn),  n.  A  large  basin  or 
bowl  in  which  to  wash  the  hands  and  face. 

wash-basket  (wosh'bas'''ket),  n.  A  circular 
shallow  basket  holding  about  a  peck,  with  a 
bail  handle,  used  in  oystering.  [Rhode  Island.] 

wash-bear  (wosh'bSr),  n.  [=  Gr.  waschbdr."] 
The  racoon  or  washing-bear.  See  cut  under 
racoon. 

wash-beetle  (wosh'be'''tl),  n.  A  pounder  used 
to  beat  or  pound  clothes  in  the  process  of  wash- 
ing.    E.  M.  Knight. 

wash-board  (wosh'bord),  n.  1.  A  board  or 
wooden  frame  having  a  ribbed  or  corrugated 
surface  of  sheet-metal,  vulcanite,  earthenware, 
or  wood,  used  as  a  scrubber  in  washing  clothing 
by  hand. — 2.  Naut.,  a  broad  thin  plank  some- 
times fixed  on  the  top  of  the  gunwale  of  a  boat 
or  other  small  vessel's  side,  to  prevent  the  sea 
from  breaking  over;  also,  a  piece  of  plank  on 
the  sill  of  a  lower  deck  port,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Also  called  waste-board. —  3.  A  board 
carried  around  the  walls  of  a  room  at  the  bot- 
tom.   Also  called  mopboard,  skirting-board. 

To  stand  looking  out  of  the  study-window  at  the  rain, 
and  kicking  his  foot  against  the  wash-board  in  solitude, 
George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  it  3. 

wash-boiler  (wosh'boi*16r),  n.  A  vessel  of 
sheet-metal  in  which  clothes  to  be  washed  are 
boiled. 

wash-bottle  (wosh'bofl),  n.  1.  In  chem.,  a 
flask  provided  with  a  stopper  and  tubes  so 
arranged  that  by  blowing  with  the  mouth  the 
water  or  other  liquid  in  the  flask  niay  be  forced 
out  in  a  small  stream  for  washing  chemical 
preparations  and  utensils. — 2.  A  bottle  partly 
filled  with  water  or  other  washing  fluid  through 
which  gaSiCS  are  passed  to  purify  them.    , 

wash-bowl  (wosn'bol),  n.  1,  A  large  bowl  or 
basin  used  for  washing  the  hands,  face,  etc. 

Emerson  alone  took  no  part  in  this  "storm  in  a  wash- 
bowl." QuaHerly  Mev.,  CXLV.  132. 

2t.  A  wash-tub. 

Education  is  not  form'd  upon  Sounds  and  Syllables, 
but  upon  Circumstances  and  Quality.  So  that,  if  he  was 
resolv'd  to  have  shown  her  thus  unpolish'd,  he  should 
have  made  her  keep  Sheep,  or  brought  her  up  at  the 
Wash-Boul.    Jeremy  Collier,  Short  View  (ed.  1698),  p.  222. 

wash-brew  (wosh'brS),  n.  The  dish  usually 
known  as  flummery  or  (as  in  Scotland)  sowens, 
[Prov,  Eng.] 

wash-cloth  (wosh'kl6th),  n.  A  small  piece  of 
cloth  used  in  washing,  as  in  washing  ffishes  or 
the  person. 

wash-day  (wosh'da),  n.  The  day  set  apart  in 
a  household  for  clothes- washing. 

wash-dirt  (wosh'dSrt),  n.  In  placer  oaA.  hy- 
draulic mining,  sand  or  gravel  containing,  or 
supposed  to  contain,  gold  enough  to  pay  for 
washing.    Also  wash-stuff,  wash-gravel. 

washdish  (wosh'dish),  n.  The  dish-washer  or 
I  wagtail.  Also  molly  oi  pally  washdish.  See  cut 
under  wagtail.     [Local,  Eng.] 

wash-drawing  (wosh'dra"ing),  n.  See  drawing. 

washed  (wosht),  a.  1.  That  has  been  subjected 
to  washing,  in  any  sense. —  2.  Of  the  nature  of 
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a  "wash":  applied  on  the  exchanges  to  a  mere 
transfer  by  a  broker  of  the  stock  or  commodity 
which  one  principal  had  instructed  him  to  sell  to 
another  customer  who  had  given  instructions  to 
purchase  a  similar  quantity  of  the  same  stock 
or  commodity.     [Stock-exchange  slang.] 

Washed  or  fictitious  sales  are  positively  forbidden,  and 
will  render  the  parties  concerned  liable  to  suspension  or 
expulsion  from  the  Produce  Exchange. 

New  York  Produce  Exchange  Report,  1888-9,  p.  265. 

3.  Imool.,  overlaid,  as  a  surface  or  a  ground- 
color, with  a  wash  or  light  tint  or  color:  as,  a 
fox's  black  pelt  washed  with  silver.  See  wash, 
TO.,  10  (d),— Washed  brick.    Seeiricis. 

washenf.  An  obsolete  past  participle  of  wash. 
Chaucer. 

washer  (wosh'6r),  TO.  [<  wosfe -I- -eri.]  1.  One 
who  .or  that  which  washes:  as,  a  washer  of 
clothes;  a  Aish-washer;  a  wool-M)a«Aer. — 2.  An 
annular  piece  of  leather,  rubber,  metal,  or  other 
material  placed  at  a  joint  in  a  water-pipe  or  fau- 
cet to  make  the  joint  tight  and  prevent  leakage, 
or  over  a  bolt,  or  a  similar  piece  upon  which  a 
nut  may  be  screwed.  Washers  serve  a^  cushions  or 
packing  between  many  parts  of  machines,  rails,  vehi- 
cles, and  iron  structures.  When  used  in  buildings  at  the 
ends  of  tie-rods,  they  are  often  of  large  size  and  diverse 
shapes,  and  are  called  specifically  wall-washers.  Some 
forms  are  used  as  locks,  to  prevent  a  nut  from  shaking 
loose,  as  in  a  railroad  fish-plate.  Such  washers  are  made 
in  the  shape  of  a  spring,  to  allow  a  certain  amount  of 
vibration  without  disturbing  the  nut.  See  lock-nut,  and 
cuts  under  holt,  packing,  and  phtg-cock. 
3.  A  similar  article  forming  an  ornament,  as 
at  the  socket  or  pin  that  holds  any  adjustable 
utensil:  as,  the  mother-of-pearl  washers  of  a 
fan.  Compare  roseWe. — 4.  In  paper-manuf.,  a, 
straining-and-washing  machine  used  in  the  pro- 
cess of  cleaning  rags,  to  bring  them  to  a  pulpy 
condition;  a  beating-engine. — 5.  In  jjhimbing, 
the  outlet  of  a  cistern.  It  includes  the  pipe, 
the  joint  or  union,  and  the  plug,  as  for  a  basin. 
—  6.  A  washing-machine ;  as,  a  olofhes-washer, 
vrindow-washer,  goli-^asher. — 7.  In  coal-min- 
ing (short  for  coal-^oasher),  any  machine  for 
washing  coal,  in  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  region 
the  coal  is  sometimes  washed  by  jets  of  water,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  slate,  pyrites,  and  other  refuse  by  jigging. 
The  number  of  machines  which  have  been  invented  in 
different  countries  for  washing  coal  is  very  great,  but 
most  of  them  are  based  on  some  form  or  modification  of 
the  jig  of  the  metal-miner. 

8.  The  wagtail,  a  bird.  Also  dish-washer,  peggy 
dish-washer,  molPwasher,  molly  or  polly  wash- 
dish,  washtail,  nanny  washtail,  etc.    See  cut 

under  wagtail. — 9.    The  wash-bear Beveled 

washer.    See  beveled. 

washer  (wosh'er),  v.  t.  [<  washer,  to.]  To  fit 
with  washers. 

I  had  worked  myself  up,  as  I  always  do,  in  the  manner 
of  heavy  men ;  growing  hot  like  an  ^-washered  wheel  re- 
volving, though  I  start  with  a  cool  axle. 

R.  D.  Blackmore,  LornaSoone,  Izx. 

He  washered  the  knobs  of  the  doors  thathad  a  rattling 
play  whenever  handled.  Sd.  Amer.,  N,  S.,  LY.  160. 

washer-cutter  (wosh'6r-kut'''6r),  to.  Arotating 
cutting-tool  with  two  adjustable  cutters,  worked 
by  a  hand-brace  or  by  a  drill,  and  used  for  cut- 
ting out  annular  disks  for  washers,     E.  H. 
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wash-house  (wosh'hous),  «.  [MB.  "waschhous, 
<  AS.  wsesc-hiis,  <  wascan,  wash,  +  hus,  house ; 
as  wash  -I-  houseK'i  -A.  house,  generally  fitted 
with  boilers,  tubs,  etc,  for  washing  clothes, 
etc. ;  a  washing-house. 

washiness  (wosh'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
washy,  watery,  or  worthless ;  want  of  strength. 

washing  (wosh'ing),  n.  [<  MB.  wasshinge, 
waschi/nge,  wessimge,  waschunge,  <  AS.  weescing, 
washing^  verbal  n.  of  wascan,  wash :  see  wash, 
«.]  1.  The  act  of  cleansing  with  water;  ablu- 
tion. Ceremonial  washing  has  been  practised  in  ancient 
and  modern  times  and  among  various  peoples.  The  princi- 
pal ceremonial  washings  in  the  modem  Christian  ohnrch 
are  two ;  washing  of  feet,  in  commemoration  of  the  washing 
of  the  feet  of  the  disciples  by  Christ  (see/ooQ;  and  was£ 
ing  of  the  hands,  especially  in  connection  with  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  eucharist.  In  the  Western  Church,  as  well 
as  in  the  Greek  and  other  Oriental  churches,  the  priest 
washes  his  hands  before  celebration.  In  the  Western 
Church  he  also  washes  his  fingers  after  the  offertory  and 
at  the  end  of  the  eucharistic  office.  See  abltikon,  lavabo, 
purifieaUon,  and  holy  water  (under  water). 

John  wondered  why  the  Messias,  the  Lamb  of  God, 
pure  and  without  spot,  who  needed  not  the  abstersions 
of  repentance,  or  the-washings  of  baptism,  should  de- 
mand it.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  95. 

3.  Clothes  washed,  especially  those  washed  at 
onetime;  awash. — 3.  The  result  of  washing; 
that  which  is  washed  from  something  else,  as 

gold  dust.— To  give  one's  head  for  washlngt,  to 
submit  to  insult. 

So  am  I,  and  forty  more  good  fellows,  that  will  not  give 
their  heads  for  the  washing,  I  take  it. 

Beau,  and  PI.,  Cupid's  Eevenge,  iv.  3. 

washing-bear(wosh'ing-bSr),m.  The  wash-bear 
or  racoon,  Procyon  lotor:  so  called  from  its  habit 
of  putting  its  food  into  water  before  eating  it,  as 
if  to  wash  it.    See  lotor,  and  cut  under  racoon. 

washing-crystals  (wosh'ing-kris'''talz),  to,  pi. 
See  sodium  carbonate,  under  sodium. 

washing-drum  (wosh'ing-drum),  TO,  In  mining, 
same  as  washing-trommel. 

washing-engine  (wo8h'ing-en'''jin),  to.  Inpaper- 
manuf.,  the  first  of  the  series  of  rag-cutting  and 
-cleaning  machines  used  to  reduce  rags  to  pulp. 
It  cleans  the  rags  and  cuts  them  to  the  size  known  as  half- 
stuff,  which  is  passed  on  to  the  beating-engine.  See  rag- 
engine.    E.  H.  Knight. 

washing-gourd  (wosh'ing-gord),  to.    Same  as 


washer-gage  (wosh'6r-gaj),  to.  A  graduated 
tapering  rule  used  for  measuring  the  diameter 
of  bolts,  nuts,  and  washers,  and  of  holes,  etc, 
to  receive  them. 

washer-hoop  (wosh'6r-h8p),  m.  In  a  water- 
wheel,  a  gasket  placed  between  the  fiange  and 
the  curb.    E.  S.  Knight. 

washerman  (wosh'er-man),  «.;  pi.  washermen 
(-men),  A  man  who  washes  clothes,  etc, — 
Washermen's  itch.  Same  as  dhobie^  itch  (which  see, 
under  dhobie). 

washerwoman  (wosh'6r-wiim*an),  to.  ;  yl.  wash- 
erwomen (-wim^en).  1.  A  woman  who  washes 
clothes  for  others  or  for  hire,— 2.  The  dish- 
washer or  washdish,  a  wagtail.  See  cut  under 
wa^toiJ.- Washerwomen's  itch  or  scall,  a  variety  of 
psoriasis  occurring  on  the  hands  of  washerwomen. 

wash-gilding  (wosh'gil"ding),  n.  Gilding  by 
means  of  an  amalgam  of  gold  from  which  the 
mercury  is  afterward  driven  off  by  heat.  Also 
called  mercurial  gildimg,  and  water-gilding,  in 
allusion  to  the  semi-liquid  character  of  the 
amalgam. 

wash-gravel  (wosh'grav'el), «.  Same  as  wash- 
dirt. 

wash-hand  basin  ('wosh'hand  ba'''sh),m.  Same 

as  wash-bowl. 
wash-hand  stand  (wosh'hand  stand),  to.    Same 
as  wash-stand. 
He  ,  ,  .  locked  the  door,  piled  a  washhand-etand,  chest 


of  drawers,  and  table  against  it. 


Dickens,  Pickwick,  xxxvi. 


washing-house  (wosh'ing-hous),  ■«,  A  wash- 
house. 

washing-machine  (wosh'ing-ma-shen"),  n.  An 
apparatus,  operated  by  hand  or  steam-power, 
for  washing  clothing,  fabrics,  wool,  or  other 
material ;  a  clothes-washer.  Washing-machines  for 
domestic  and  laundry  use  have  been  made  in  the  form  of 
chums,  rubbing-  or  beating-machines,  and  tumbling-boxes. 
While  a  great  variety  of  machines  have  been  introduced, 
all  depend  essentially  upon  some  mechanical  device  for 
stirring  and  beating  the  clothes  in  a  vessel  containing  hot 
soapy  water.  Bubbing  the  clothes  against  a  ribbed  sur- 
face under  water  appears  to  be  the  most  common  method. 
For  bleacheries  and  mills  where  large  quantities  of  fabrics 
are  to  be  washed,  the  material  is  made  up  into  continuous 
bands,  and  is  drawn  through  vats  over  rollers.  In  some 
machines  beaters  are  used  to  assist  in  cleaning  the  fabrics. 
Such  machines  are  of  the  nature  of  bucking-machines, 
keirs,  wincing-niachines,  and  dash-wheels.  Washing-ma- 
chines are  designed  to  be  used  with  wringers.  One  form 
tor  domestic  use  is  practicalljr  a  form  of  wringer,  the 
clothes  being  cleaned  by  drawing  them  between  rollers 
of  corrugated  rubber. 

washing-powder  (wosh'ing-pou'dfer),  n.  A 
powdered  preparation  (as  of  soda-ash  and 
Scotch  soda)  used  in  washing  clothes. 

washing-rollers  (wosh'ing-r6'''lferz),  n.pl.  Roll- 
ers for  squeezing  goods  or  yam  after  scouring. 
They  are  of  cast-iron,  turned  true  and  smooth.  The  re- 
quisite pressure  is  applied' by  means  of  compound  levers 
or  movable  weights.    E.  H.  Knight 

washing-shield  (wosh'ing-sheld),  n.  In  wash- 
ing, a  ridged  or  corrugated  shield  for  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  or  a  shield  at  once  to  protect  the 
person  and  supply  a  surface  on  which  to  rub 
the  clothes.    E.  H.  Knight. 

Washington  canvasback.  Same  as  redhead,  2. 

Washington  cedar,  1.  See  cedar,  2,  and  cut 
under  Sequoia.-^.  Thuya  gigantea.    See  Ihwya. 

Washingtonia  (wosh-ing-to'ni-a),  TO.  [NL. 
CWendland,  1879),  named  after  Gfeorge  Wasli- 
ington  (1732-99),  first  President  of  the  United 
States.]  A  genus  of  pahns,  of  the  tribe  Cory- 
phese.  It  is  characterized  by  bisexual  flowers  with 
slightly  imbricated  segments,  and  a  three-lobed  ovary 
with  elongated  filiform  style.  The  albumen  of  the  seed 
is  uniform,  like  that  of  the  related  genera  Corypha  and 
Sabal,  but  the  embryo,  unlike  the  others,  is  eub-basilar. 
There  is  but  one  species  clearly  known,  W.Mifera,  native 
of  southern  California  and  the  adjacent  border,  called 
desert-paVm,  and  locally  foM-palm  and  San  Diego  palm. 
It  produces  a  tall  robust  cylindrical  trunk,  enlarged  at 
the  base,  often  40,  sometimes  76,  feet  high,  crowned  by  a 
cluster  of  light-green  circular  plicate  leaves  with  from  40 
to  60  folds  about  4  feet  across,  cleft  nearly  to  the  middle 
into  induplicate  segments  fringed  with  fine  white  pendu- 
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Iou9  threads  often  a  foot  long.  The  stout  leafstalk  ends 
in  a  large  appresaed  ligule,  la  about  8  feet  long,  and  Is  set 
with  strong,  booked  spines  along  its  edges.  l!he  mature 
tree  bears  in  June  three  or  tour  smooth  elongated  panic- 
ulate spadices  with  very  many  slender  flexuous  branch- 
lets.  The  small  dry  flowers  are  white,  sessile,  and  per- 
sistent without  change,  the  corona  salver-shaped  with  a 
fleshy  tube  and  sharp  lanceolate  lobes,  and  the  six  project- 
ing stamens  have  large  filaments  and  anthers.  A  single 
spadix  8  feet  long  hangs  pendent  at  ripening,  in  Sep- 
tember or  October,  bearing  about  ten  pounds  of  smidl 
black  ellipsoidal  one-celled  fruits,  each  with  a  single 
shining  brown  bony  seed  surrounded  by  a  thin  sweetish 
pulpy  pericarp.  This  is  the  only  arborescent  palm  in  the 
United  States  far  from  the  sea ;  it  occnrs  there  chiefly  in 
the  desert  in  San  Diego  county,  California ;  in  Lower  Cali- 
fornia it  approaches  the  coast.  It  was  discovered  by  Dr. 
C.  C.  Parry,  1849-60 ;  it  is  now  frequent  in  cultivation,  es- 
pecially nlou^  the  Califomian  coast,  often  under  the  name 
of  Pritchardw, fllametttosa or BraheaMifaa;  when  veiy 
younp;,  it  is  valued  in  America  as  a  house-plant.  Since 
1876  It  has  been  grown  by  thousands  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean near  Nice  for  outdoor  decoration,  where  the  char- 
acteristic appearance  after  twelve  years'  growth  is  that  of 
a  huge  bulbous  trmik,often  10  feet  in  girth  andlO  feet  high, 
beaiing  a  crown  of  foliage  20  feet  across,  composed  of  from 
60  to  80  white-fringed  leaves.  It  varies  greatly  in  habit 
with  age.  It  has  been  known  to  blossom  at  twenty-two 
years ;  one  fifty  years  old  was  68  feet  high  and  11  feet  in 
girth.  At  maturity,  its  older  leaves  turn  down,  and  cover 
the  trunk  with  a  dry  thatch,  a  protection  from  the  desert 
heat:  and  winds,' but  burning  so  readily  that  it  forms  a 
source  of  danger  from  fire.  The  W.  robusta  of  cultivation, 
peculiar  in  its  reddish  petiole-bases,  is  now  considered  a 
variety  of  the  foregoing;  W,  Sonorm  of  Mexico,  with  deep 
crimson-brown  petioles  tind  stem,  is  said  to  be  distinct. 

Washingtoniam  (wosh-ing-to'ni-aa),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Washington  (see  def .)  +  4an.'\  1.  a.  Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  George  Washington  (1732- 
1799),  first  President  of  the  United  States,  or  to 
Washington,  the  capital  of  the  TJnited  States, 
or  to  Washington,  one  of  the  United  States, 
named  after  mm. 

II.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Washington,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  United  States,  or  of  Washington, 
one  of  the  United  States. 

washingtonite  (wosh'ing-ton-it),  n.  [<  Wash- 
ington (see  def.)  +  -«fe2.]  Avariety  of ilmenite 
found  near  Washington  in  Litchfield  county, 
Connecticut. 

Washington  lily,  tln>m.  See  lily,  1,  and  thorn^ 
(with  cut). 

washing-trommel  (wosh'ing-trom^el),  n._  A 
trommel  used  for  washing  ores.  A  washing-trom- 
mel consists  usually  of  a  cylinder  of  sheet-iron  from  6  to 
10  feet  long,  which  turns  on  its  axis,  and  through  which  a 
copious  stream  of  water  fiows,  the  stuff  as  it  passes  out  be- 
ing caught  on  one  or  more  perforated  sheet-iron  screens, 
by  which  the  clayey  particles  are  separated  from  the  ore, 
and  this  latter  sometimes  roughly  sorted.  The  form  and 
arrangement  of  washing-trommels  vary  considerably  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  ore  and  of  the  Impurities 
with  which  it  is  mixed.  Beetrom/meU,  A\80  washing-drum. 

washing-up  (wosh'ing-vtp'),  n.  In  mining,  same 
as  clean-up,  2.    Also  washing-off  (Australia). 

washing-vessel  (wosh'ing-ves'el),  n.  [<  ME. 
waschynge  vessel ;  <  washing  +  vesselJ]  A  ves- 
sel to  wash  in.    Prompt.  Faro.,  p.  517. 

wash-leather  (wosh'leTH''6r),  n.  A  fine  white 
or  light-yellow,  very  soft,  and  flexible  leather, 
originally  made  tcava  the  skins  of  Rupicapra 
tragus,  the  Alpine  chamois.  leather  very  closely 
resembling  it  in  all  its  properties  is  now  mad  e  from  skins  of 
sheep,  goats,  deer,  calves,  and  from  split  hides,  the  coarser 
qualities  being  known  as  wmh-Uather.  The  skins  are 
limed  to  remove  the  hair,  steeped  in  a  weak  solution  of  lac- 
tic or  acetic  acid  to  neutralize  the  lime,  and  then  frizzed 
or  rubbed  with  pumice-stone  or  a  blunt  knife  to  remove 
the  grain.  Kepeated  fulling  by  pounding  or  rolling  in  oil, 
washing  with  weak  alkaline  solution  to  remove  the  oil, 
stretching,  drying,  and  smoothing  complete  the  process  of 
manufacture. 

The  greengrocer  put  on  a  pair  of  waih-Uather  gloves  to 
hand  the  plates  with.  Bickenis,  Flckwic^  xxxvii. 

washman  (wosh'man),  n. ;  pi.  washmen  (-men). 
1.  A  washerman.— 9t.  A  beggarman  covered 
with  simulated  sores.     [Old  cant.] 

A  Waihman  is  called  a  Palliard,  but  not  of  the  right 
making.  He  vseth  to  lye  in  the  hye  way  with  lame  or 
sore  legs  or  armes  to  beg.  These  men  ye  right  Palliards 
wil  often  times  spoile,  but  they  dare  not  complayn.  They 
be  bitten  with  Spickworts,  and  somtime  with  rats  bane. 
Fratermly  of  Vagabonds  (1661),  quoted  in  Eibton- 
[Turner's  Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  594. 

Washoe  process.    Seepan'^,  3. 

wash-off  (wosh'6f),  a.  [<  wash  off:  see  under 
wash,  «.]  In  calico-prinUng,  fugitive ;  that  will 
not  stand  washing:  applied  to  certain  colors  or 
dyes.     [Colloq.] 

washout  (wosh'out),  n.  [<  wash  out ;  see  under 
wash,  v."]  The  excavation,  by  erosive  action 
of  water,  of  a  part  of  a  road-bed,  the  bank  of  a 
stream,  a  hillside,  or  the  like ;  also,  the  hole  or 
break  resulting  from  such  excavation. 

The  rains  and  tonents  cutting  away  the  land  into  chan- 
nels, which  at  first  are  merely  woJih-owts,  and  at  last  glow 
into  deep  canyons.      T.  Sooseoelt,  Hunting  Ti-ips,  p.  163. 

wash-pot  (wosh'pot),  n.  1.  A  vessel  prepared 
for  the  washing  of  anything.  Ps.  Ix.  8. — 2.  In 
tin-plate  manuf.,  a  pot  kept  filled  with  clean 
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bright  melted  tin,  in  which  each  sheet  of  iron, 
after  it  has  left  the  tin-pot  and  had  the  super- 
fluous metal  removed  from  it  with  a  hempen 
brush,  reeeives  its  final  coating  of  tin.  From  the 
wash-pot  the  sheet  passes  to  the  "patent-pot,"  and  from 
this  to  the  steel  rollers  by  which  the  coating  of  tin  is 
made  smooth  and  uniform.  This  is  the  modern  method  of 
manufacture,  now  almost  universally  followed  in  Wales. 
wash-rag  (wosh'rag),  n.  A  small  piece  of  cloth 
used  in  washing  the  person. 

She  employed  the  interval  while  her  guests  were  at  their 
luncheon  in  plying  the  wash-rag  and  comb,  to  such  good 
effect  that  Cinderella  suffered  no  greater  transformation 
at  the  hands  of  the  fairy  godmother. 

E.  L.  Bynner,  Begimi's  Daughter,  iv. 

wash-stand  (wosh'stand),  n.  A  piece  of  furni- 
ture like  a  table,  with  or  without  a  lower  shelf, 
drawers,  and  a  back,  arranged  to  hold  a  basin 
and  ewer  and  other  appurtenances  for  washing 
the  person .  since  the  introduction  of  elaborate  plumb- 
ing, the  name  is  given  also  to  the  set  or  fixed  wash-bowl, 
with  a  marble  slab  above,  and  wooden  inclosiire  or  support 
of  the  basin  and  pipes,  with  the  faucets,  and  other  conve- 
niences. 

I  returned,  sought  the  sponge  on  the  washstaTid,  the 
salts  in  my  drawer,  and  once  more  retraced  my  steps. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xx. 

wash-stuff  (wosh'stuf),   n.     In  gold-mining, 

same  as  wash-dirt. 
washtail  (wosh'tal),  n.    Same  as  washer,  8. 

[Local,  Eng.] 
wash-tub  (wosh'tub),  n.    A  tub  for  washing, 

especially  one  in  which  clothes  are  washed. 

The  vulgar  words  wash-tub,  shoe-horn,  brew-house,  cook- 
stove,  .  .  .  which  are  merely  slovenly  and  uncouth  abbre- 
viations of  washing-tub,  shoeing-hom,  brewing-house,  and 
cooking-stove.   S.  0.  White,  Words  and  their  Uses,  p.  232. 

washy  (wosh'i),  a.  [<  wash  +  -^i.]  1.  Wa- 
tery; damp;  moist;  soft:  as,  "the  washy  ooze," 
Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  303.— 2.  Too  much  diluted; 
weak;  thin:  a,s,  washy  tea. 

Meats  of  a  washy  and  fluid  nature,  that  slip  through  the 
stomach  and  tarry  not  for  concoction,  do  no  more  feed  a 
man's  health  Uian  almost  if  he  lived  on  air. 

Bev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  432. 

Hence — 3.  Wanting  in  solidity,  substantial- 
ness,  strength,  stamina,  or  the  like;  feeble; 
worthless. 

Alas !  our  women  are  but  washy  toys. 

Dryien,  lipil.  to  the  King  and  Queen  (1682). 
Washy  he  is,  perhaps  not  over-sound. 

Prior,  Daphne  and  Apollo. 

wasp  (wosp),  n.  [Also  dial,  waps,  wops  (and 
wop);  <  MB.  waspe,  <  AS.  wiesp,  weeps,  found 
also  in  the  form  wsefs  in  an  early  gloss,  = 
D.  wesp  =  MLG.  wespe  =  OHG.  wefsa,  MHG. 
wefse,  wasp  (cf.  MHG.  wespe,  vespe,  Gt.  wespe, 
Dan.  vespe,  a  wasp,  <  L.),  ==  L.  vespa,  a  wasp, 
=  Lith.  wapsa,  a  gadfly,  horsefly,  =  Buss. 
osa,  a  wasp  (cf.  OP.  guespe,  P.  gti^e,  <  MHG. 
wespe) ;  with  formative  -s,  perhaps  <!  ■/  wap, 
sting  (cf.  E.  wapy,  strike).  The  word  has  appar. 
nothing  to  do  with  Gr.  a^^,  a  wasp  (with  which 
cf .  Gael,  speaeh,  a  wasp,  speach,  bite).]  1 .  Any 
one  of  several  families,  many  genera,  and  very 
numerous  species  of  aculeate  hymenopterous 
insects,  whose  wings  fold 
lengthwise  in  a  peculiar 
manner  when  the  insects 
rest,    which    insects     are 
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hence  collectively  called  Diploptera.  Most  wasps 
dig  holes  for  themselves,  whence  they  are  also  called  Fos- 
sores  (though  not  all  are  fossorial).  There  are  13  families 
of  wasps :  namely,  Seoliida,  Sapygidie,  Pompilidse,  Sphe- 
eidse  (or  Sphegidx),  Larri- 
da,  Nyssonidee,  Bembeeida, 
Philanthidx,  Pemphredoni- 
dee,  Crabronidse,  MasaridsB, 
Eumenidse,  and  Vespidse. 
The  members  of  the  first  ten 
of  these  families  are  indis- 
criminately known  as  dig- 
ger-wasps; those  of  the  last 
three  are  wasps  more  strictly 
socalled.  TheMasandsewiA 
Eumenidse,  like  all  the  dig- 
ger-wasps, are  of  solitary 
hahits,  and  are  hence  known 
as  solitary  wasps  (which  see, 

under  solitary).     The  Ves-  Nest  of  Solitary  Wasp 

pid3P  alone  ai*e  social  wasps*  i  Ettmetus). 
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These  are  also  called  paper-wasps,  from  the  character  of 
their  nests,  and  include  the  various  species  of  Vespa 
known  as  hornets.  See,  besides  the  family  names.  Age- 
nia,  AmmophUa,  Odynems,  Polistes,  Sphecius,  etc,  dou- 
ier  (e),  mud-dauber,  also  digger-way),  potter-wasp,  sand- 
wasp,  spider-wasp,  wood-wasp,  with  numerous  cuts. 
Ther  is  no  waspe  in  this  werlde  that  will  wilfullok[e]r 

styngen, 
For  stappyng  on  a  to.o  of  a  styncande  frere ! 

Piers  Plowman's  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 648. 
Meanwhile  the  troops  beneath  Patroclus'  care 
Invade  the  Trojans,  and  commence  the  war. 
As  wasps,  provok'd  by  children  in  their  play, 
Pour  from  their  mansions  by  the  broad  highway. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xvi.  314. 

2.  Figuratively,  a  person  characterized  by  ill 
nature,  petulance,  peevishness,  irritability,  or 
petty  malignity. 

Come,  come,  you  wasp;  1'  faith,  you  are  too  angry. 

Snak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  IL  1.  210. 

Golden  wasp.    Same   as   s'o2<2wiMp.— Great-tailed 

wasp  Urocerus  (or  Sirex)  gigas. — Northern  wasp,  Ves- 
pa boreaHs.—TaOeA  wasps,  the  Sirieidse  or  Uroeerida 
(which  see).— Wasp's-nest  boil,  a  sort  of  carbuncle  situ- 
ated on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  usually  only  in  people  of  ad- 
vanced years. 

wasp-bee  (wosp'be),  n.  A  cuckoo-bee ;  any  bee 
of  tne  genus  Notnada. 

wasp-beetle  (wosp'be'tl),  n.  A  beetle  of  the 
genus  Clytus,  as  the  British  C.  arietis,  or  of  a 
related  longicom  genus,  as  the  American  Cyl- 
lene  pictus:  so  called  from  their  wasp-like 
maeiQation. 

wasp-fly  (wosp'fli),  n.  A  British  syrphid  fly, 
Chrysotoxum  fasciolatum,  spotted  with  yellow 
on  a  black  ground,  and  thus  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  hornet. 

wasp-grub  (wosp'grub),  n.  The  larva  of  a  wasp, 
used  for  bait  by  anglers.     [Eng.] 

waspish  (wos'pish),  a.  [<  wasp  +  -ish^.'\  Like 
a  wasp  in  any  way.  (a)  Having  a  very  slender  waist, 
like  the  petiole  of  a  wasp's  abdomen ;  wasp-waiated ;  tight, 
laced.  (&)  Quick  to  resent  any  trifie,  injury,  or  affront; 
snappish;  petulant;  irritable;  irascible. 

In  aige  [they  be]  sone  testie,  very  waspishe,  and  alwaies 
ouer  miserable.  Ascham,  Tix  Scholemaster,  p.  33. 

Ah  I  thou  knowest  not 
What  sting  this  waspish  fortune  pricks  me  with. 

Ra/ndolph,  Amyntas,  ii.  2. 

waspish-headedt  (wos'pish-hed^ed),  a.  Irri- 
table; passionate. 

Her  waspish-headed  son  has  broke  his  arrows. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  L  99. 

waspishly  (wos'pish-li),  adv.  In  a  waspish 
manner;  so  as  to  be  like  a  wasp  in  any  re- 
spect. 

He   answered   rather  waspishly — "Why  should  you 
bring  me  into  the  matter?" 

Qeorge  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  U. 

waspishness  (wos'pish-nes),  n.  Waspish  char- 
acter or  state. 

wasp-kite  (wosp'kit),  n.  The  honey-buzzard 
or  bee-hawk,  Pernis  apivorus.  See  cut  under 
Pernis. 

wasp-tonguedt  (wosp'tungd),  a.  Petulant- 
tongued;  shrewish. 

Why,  what  a  wasp-tongued  [var.  wasp-stung]  and  impa- 
tient fool 
Art  thou !  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IT.,  i.  3.  236. 

wasp-waisted  (wosp'was'ted),  a.    Very  slen- 
der-waisted ;  laced  tightly, 
waspy  (wos'pi),  a.     [<  wasp  +  -yl.]    Waspish. 
She  had  none  of  your  Chinese  feet,  nor  waspy  unhealthy 
waists,  which  those  may  admire  who  will. 

Thackeray,  Fitz-Boodle's  Confessions,  Dorothea. 

wassail  (wos'al),  n.  [Also  wassel;  <  ME.  was- 
sayl,  wasseyl,  wesseil,  <  AP.  wassail,  a  reflex  of 
ONorth.  wsBS  hail  or  ODan.  wies  heil,  AS.  wes 
hdl,  'be  whole,  be  well'  (i.  e.  'here  's  to  your 
health ') ;  also  wes  thU  hdl,  and  in  pi.  wese  ge 
hale,  'be  ye  whole'  (so  ME.  hayl  he  thou,  etc.), 
a  salutation  used  like  weorth  hdl,  ME.  hail  wurth 
thu,  leel.  Jcom  heill,^ come  hale,'/flr  lieill,  'fare 
hale,'  sit  heill, '  sit  bale,'  etc. :  AS.  wes,  impv.  of 
wesan,  be;  hdl,  whole,  hale,  well,  =  Icel.  heill, 
whence  E.  hale,  and  the  greeting  haU :  see  was 
and  haleZ,  Jiail^,  whole.J  1.  The  salutation, 
toast,  or  form  of  words  in  which  healths  were 
formerly  pledged  in  drinking,  equivalent  to 
'health,'  or  'your  good  health,'  now  in  use. 
A  kne  to  the  Kyng  heo  seyde :  lord  Kyng,  wassayl  I 

Bob.  of  Gloucester  (ed.  Heai'neX  p.  117. 
Hingistus  hauing  inuited  King  Vortiger  to  a  Supper, 
.  .  .  shee  [Kowena]  came  .  .  .  Into  the  Kings  presence, 
with  a  cup  of  gold  filled  with  wine  in  her  hand,  and,  mak- 
•ng  ■  •  •  a  low  reuerence  vnto  the  King,  sayd  .  .  .  "woes 
heal  hlafoid  Cynhig,"  which  is,  being  rightly  expounded 
accordmg  to  our  present  speech,  be  of  health  Lord  king. 
yerstegan,  Rest,  of  Decayed  Intelligence  (ed.  1628),  p.  127. 
Then  lift  the  can  to  bearded  lip. 
And  smite  each  sounding  shield ; 
Wassaile !  to  every  dark-ribbed  ship. 
To  every  battle-field ! 

Motherwell,  Battle-Flag  of  Sigurd. 
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We  did  but  .  .  .  pledge  you  all 

In  waitail.  Temnyson,  Frincess,  ProL 

2.  A  f  esfivB  occasion  or  meeting  where  drink- 
ing and  pledging  of  healths  are  indulged  in ; 
festivities;  a  drmMng-hout;  a  carouse. 

The  king  doth  wake  to-night  and  takes  his  rouse, 
Keeps  woman.  Shak.,  Hamlel^  L  4. 9. 

3.  The  liquor  used  on  such  occasions;  specifi- 
cally, ale,  mixed  with  a  smaller  amount  of  wine, 
sweetened  and  flavored  with  spices,  fruit,  etc. 

Wamail,  at  rather  the  wamaU  bowl, .  .  .  was  a  bowl  of 
spiced  ale  fonuerly  carried  about  by  young  women  on 
New-year's  eve.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Faetimes,  p.  466. 

But  let  no  footstep  beat  the  floor, 
Kor  bowl  of  wassaU  mantle  warm. 

Tennyaon,  In  Memoriam,  OT. 

4t.  A  merry  drinking-song. 

Have  you  done  jour  waeia4lf  'tis,  a  handsome  drowsy 
ditty,  I'll  assure  you.    Bemu  and  M.,  Woman-Hater,  ilL  1. 

=S]ni.  3.  Sevel,  Debauch,  etc.    Seecarouaall. 
wassail  (wos'al),  v.   [Also  wassel;  <  wassail,  m.] 
I.  trans.  To  drink  to  the  health  or  prosperity 
of:  as,  to  wassail  the  apple  (an  old  custom  on 
Christmas  eve). 

Waetaile  the  Trees,  that  they  may  beare 
You  many  a  Flum,  and  many  a  Feare ; 
For  more  or  lesse  fruits  they  will  bring, 
As  you  doe  give  them  Wassailing. 
Berrick,  Hesperides,  Ceremonies  for  Christmas,  iv. 

The  ceremony  of  waasailing  the  apple  orchard  on  Twelfth 
Night  is  said  to  be  obsolete. 

The  J.cademy,  April  19, 1890,  p.  266. 

II.  mtrans.  To  drink  healths;  carouse. 

Spending  all  the  day,  and  a  ^ood  part  of  the  night,  in 
dancing,  carolling,  and  uoaeeaUvng. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 

wassail-bout  (wos'al-bout),  n.  Same  as  was- 
sail; 2. 

Many  a  waesail-lout 
Wore  the  long  winter  out. 

Longfellow,  Skeleton  in  Armor. 

wassail-bowl  (wos'al-bol),  n.  The  howl  in 
which  wassail  was  mixed  and  served. 

The  woods,  or  some  near  town 
That  is  a  neighbour  to  the  bordering  down. 
Hath  drawn  them  thither,  'bout  some  lusty  sport, 
Or  spiofed  waeeail-bowl. 

Fletcher,  Faitliful  Shepherdess,  v.  1. 

wassail-bread  (wos'al-bred),  n.    Bread  eaten 

at  a  wassail. 
wassail-candle  (wos'al-kan*dl),  n.    A  candle 

used  at  a  wassail. 
wassail-cup  (wos'al-kup),  n.  A  eup  from  which 

wassail  was  drunk, 
wassailer  (wos'al-6r),  n.    One  who  takes  part 

in  a  wassail  or  drinking-bout. 

The  rudeness  and  swilled  insolence 
Of  such  late  wassailers.  Milton,  Comns,  1. 179. 

wassail-born  (wos'al-hdrn),  n.  A  drinking- 
horn  of  the  middle  ages.  The  name  is  taken  from 
the  appearance  of  the  word  waesail  in  the  silver-gilt  mount- 
ingof  an  ancient  horn  preserved  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
wassel,  n.  and  v.  See  wassail. 
wasserf  (wos'to),  n.  [A^ar.  <  <jr.  wasser  =  B. 
water,  perhaps  through  some  popular  myth 
imported  from  Germany.  Cf.  wasserman.']  A 
water-demon  (?). 

The  horrible  huge  whales  did  there  appeare ; 
The  waiser  that  makes  maryners  to  feare. 

The  Newe  Uetmnorphosie  (1600). 

wassermanf  (wos'6r-man),  n.     [<  G.   wasser, 
water,  +  mann,  man.    Cf.  E.  dial,  wassel-man, 
a  scarecrow.    Cf .  waterman.']    A  male  sea-mon- 
ster of  human  form ;  a  sort  of  merman. 
The  griesly  Washerman,  that  makes  his  game 
The  ^ing  ships  with  swiftnes  to  pursew. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IL  xii.  24. 

wassbet,  v.    An  old  spelling  of  wash. 
wast^  (wost).     See  was. 
wast^t,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  waist. 
wastable(was'ta-bl) ,a.    [< wasted  +  -ahle.']    1. 
Liable  to  waste. 
For  ale  that  is  newe  is  wastable  with-owten  dowt. 

Baiees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  129. 

3t.  Wasteful. 

For  much  of  this  chaffare  that  is  wastaile 
Might  be  forborne  for  dere  and  deceluable. 

Hakluyt!s  Voyages,  1. 193. 

wastage  (was'taj),  n.  [<  wasted  +  -age."]  Loss 
by  use,  wear,  decay,  leakage,  etc. ;  waste. 

The  manufacture  of  it  [shell  money]  was  large  and  con- 
stant, to  replace  the  continual  wastage  which  was  caused 
by  the  sacrifice  of  so  much  upon  the  death  of  wealthy  men, 
and  by  the  propitiatory  sacrifices  performed  by  many 
tribes,  especially  those  of  the  Coast  Bange.  „^„„^  „„, 
Pop.  Sci.  Mo.^  XX  vm.  301. 

There  is  a  subtlety  which  here  in  Rome 
Men  look  for  in  blind  wastage  of  their  lives, 
Not  knowing  where  to  seek  it. 

g  ffarpe,-'s  ilfa^.,  LXXVIII.  178. 
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wastei  (wast),  a.  [Formerly  also  wast;  <  ME. 
wast,  waast,  <  OF.  wast,  guast,  gast,  gaste,  waste 
(faire  wast,  make  waste),  <  L.  vastus,  waste, 
desolate,  vast:  see  vast.  The  word  was  con- 
fused with  the  ult.  related  early  ME.  weste,  < 
AS.  weste  =  OS.  wosU  =  OFries.  waste  =  OHG. 
wuosti,  MHG.  wuesU,  G.  wiist,  waste,  desolate: 
see  waste\  to.]  1.  Desert;  desolate;  unin- 
habited. 

So  wide  a  forest  and  so  waMe  as  tills. 
Nor  famous  Ardeyn,  nor  fowle  Arlo,  is. 

Spenser,  Astrophel,  L  95. 

He  fonnd  him  In  a  desert  laud,  and  in  the  waste  howl- 
ing wilderness.  Deut.  xxxiL  10. 
Far  In  the  wa»te  Soudan. 

Tennyson,  Epitaph  on  General  Gordon. 

S._  In  a  state  of  desolation  and  decay;  ruined; 
ruinous;  blank;  cheerless;  dismal;  dreary. 

Certayne  old  wast  and  broken  howeses. 

Bemers,  tr.  of  Froissart's  Chron.,  I.  cchdz. 
I  will  make  thee  [Jerusalem]  waste,  and  a  reproach 
among  the  nations  that  are  round  about  thee. 

Ezek.  V.  14. 

3.  Unused;  untUled;  unproductive. 

It  had  layne  wast  two  hundred  yeares. 

Caryat,  Crudities,  1. 159. 
Almost  one-fourth  of  the  cultivable  land  of  a  country 
which  was  held  to  be  over-populated  was  lying  waste. 

W.  S.  Oregg,  Irish  Hist,  for  Eng.  Seaders,  p.  145. 

4.  Bejeeted  as  unfit  for  use,  or  spoiled  in  the 
using;  refuse;  hence,  of  little  or  no  value; 
useless:  as,  waste  paper;  waste  materials. — 
5t.  Idle;  empty;  vain;  of  no  value  or  signifi- 
cance. 

Where  is  oure  semely  sone? 
I  trowe  oure  wittis  be  waste  as  wynde. 

York  Plays,  p.  167. 
He  hath  maad  mi  covenant  wast.    Wyclif,  Gen.  xvii.  14. 
His  waste  wordes  retoumd  to  him  in  vaine. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  L  42. 

6.  Exuberant;  over-abundant;  hence,  super- 
fluous; useless. 

Strangled  with  her  waste  fertility. 

MUtan,  Comus,  1.  729. 

7-f.  Wasteful;  prodigal;  profuse.         ' 

My  waast  expensis  y  wole  with-drawe ; 
Now,  certis,  waast  weel  callid  thei  be. 
For  thei  were  spent  my  boost  to  blowe, 
My  name  to  here  l)othe  on  londe  &  see. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  179. 

To  lay  waste.    See  2a!/i.— Waste-steajn  pipe,  in  a 
steam-eqgine,  a  pipe  for  conveying  away  the  steam  that 
escapes  through  the  safety-valve. 
waste!  (wast),  n.    [<  ME.  waste,  <  OF.  wast,  a 
waste,  guast,  gast,  vast,  waste,  devastation;  cf. 
MHG.  waste,  a  desert;  forms  confused  with 
early  ME.  weste,  <  AS.  westen  =  OS.  wostim  = 
OHG.  wuosti,  MHG.  wueste,  G.  wiiste,  a  waste, 
desert :  see  waste\  o.]    1 .  A  wild,  uninhabited, 
or  desolate  place  or  region;  a  desert;  a  wilder-- 
ness. 
The  world's  great  waste,  the  ocean. 

Waller,  To  my  Lord  Protector. 
No  other  object  breaks 
The  waste  but  one  dwarttree. 

Shelley,  Julian  and  Maddalo. 

A  dreary  Mdgte,  exhibiting  scarcely  a  vestige  of  civiliza^ 

tion.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i. 

[The  Barbary  States  were]  bounded  .  .  .  on  the  south  by 

the  vast,  indefinite,  sandy,  flinty  wastes  of  Sahara. 

Sumner,  Orations,  I.  205. 

Fancy  flutters  over  these  vague  wastes  like  a  butterfly 
blown  out  to  sea,  and  finds  no  foothold. 

Lowell,  Harvard  Anniversary. 

2.  UntiUed  or  uncultivated  ground;  a  tract  of 
land  not  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  and  produ- 
cing little  or  no  herbage  or  wood. 

One  small  gate  that  open'd  on  the  waste. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

3.  la  coaUmining,  gob;  also,  the  fine  coal  made 
in  mining  and  preparing  coal  for  the  market ; 
culm;  coal-dirt;  dirt:  in  the  Pennsylvania  an- 
thracite region,  used  to  signify  both  the  mine- 
waste  (or  coal  left  in  the  mine  in  pillars,  etc.) 
and  the  breaker  waste. — 4.  Gradual  loss,  dimi- 
nution, ordeeay,  as  in  bulk,  substance,  strength, 
or  value,  from  continued  use,  wear,  disease, 
etc. :  as,  waste  of  tissue ;  waste  of  energy. 

Beauty's  waste  hath  in  the  world  an  end. 

Shale.,  Sonnets,  ix. 
Were  life  uniform  in  its  rate,  .  .  .  repair  and  waste  of 
all  organs,  including  nervous  organs,  would  have  to  keep 
an  approximately  even  pace,  one  with  the  other. 

B.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  §  37. 

5.  Consumption;  decline;  a  pining  away. 

There's  many  a  one  as  works  in  a  parding-room  who 
falls  into  a  waste,  coughing  and  spitting  blood,  because 
they're  just  poisoned  by  the  fluff. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  North  and  South,  xiii. 

6.  Broken,  spoiled,  useless,  or  superfluous  ma- 
terial ;  stuff  that  is  left  over,  or  that  is  unfitted 
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or  cannot  readily  be  utilized  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended ;  overplus,-  useless, 
or  rejected  material ;  refuse,  as  the  overflow 
water  from  a  dam  or  reservoir,  broken  or 
spoiled  castings  in  a  foundry,  paper  scraps  in 
a  printing-office  or  bindery,  or  shreds  of  yam 
in  a  cotton-  or  woolen-mill. 

What  is  called  in  typographical  language  the  waste  of 
worlra  printed  at  the  Academy  is  seldom  or  never  pre- 
served, as  it  ought  to  be. 

Bev.  W.  Tooke  (Ellis's  Ut.  letters,  p.  430). 

"I  don't  know  how  it  if|,sir,"8aidone«»i8te  collector, .  .  . 
"I  can't  make  it  out,  lint  paper  gets  scarcer  or  else  I'm 
out  of  luck.  Just  at  this  time  my  family  and  me  really 
couldn't  live  on  my  waste  if  we  had  to  depend  entirely 
upon  it." 

Mayhew,  london  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  11. 

7.  Bubbish;  trash;  nonsense. 

Why  fader,  in  faith,  are  yaso  fer  troublet 
At  his  wordys  of  waste,  &  his  wit  febill? 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  2546. 

8.  A  weir  or  sluice  for  carrying  off  the  over- 
flow from  a  dam,  reservoir,  or  canal. — 9.  A 
waste-pipe,  or  any  contrivance  for  allowing 
waste  matter  or  surplus  water,  steam,  etc.,  to 
escape. 

If  more  than  one  basin  is  fixed  upon  the  samewoste,  the 
size  should  be  proportionately  increased. 

S.  S.  Bellyer,  The  Plumber,  p.  47. 

10.  Unnecessary  or  useless  expenditure:  as, 
waste  of  time,  labor,  or  money. 

So  to  order  and  dispende  the  same  that  no  waste  or  vn- 
profltable  excesse  be  made.        Bakluyfs  Voyages,  I.  227. 

Prefaces,  and  passages,  and  excusations,  and  other 
speeches  of  reference  to  the  pei-son,  are  great  wastes  of 
time.  Bacon,  Dispatch  (ed.  1887).* 

11.  A  superfluity. 

We'll  girt.them  with  auiample  waste  of  dove. 

Marston,  Antonio  aud  Mellida,  I.,  L  1. 

12.  In  law,  anything  suffered  by  a  tenant  in 
the  nature  of  permanent  injury  to  the  inheri- 
tance, not  occasioned  by  the  act  of  God  or  a 
public  enemy ;  the  result  of  any  act  or  omission 
by  the  tenant  of  a  particular  estate  by  which 
the  estate  of  the  remainder-man  or  reversioner 
is  rendered  less  valuable.— Cotton  waste.  See  cot- 
ton-waste.— Equitable  waste,  injuries  to  the  inheritance 
which  fall  short  of  waste  as  defined  by  the  common  law, 
but  which  a  court  of  equity  will  treat  as  equivalent  to 
waste.—  Impeacbnieilt  of  WaBte.  See  impeachment. — 
In  Wastet,  in  vain. 

Ich  haue  wrouzt  al  in  wast  ac  i  nel  na  more. 

WUliam  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  718. 

Thir  wise  wordis  ware  noght  wi'oght  in  waste. 
To  waffe  and  wende  away  als  wynde. 

York  Plays,  p.  95. 
Permissive  waste,  waste  by  omission  to  prevent  it.— 
Tanners'  waste,  see  tanmer^—to  run  to  waste,  to 
become  exhausted,  useless,  or  spoiled,  as  from  want  of 
proper  judgment,  management,  care,  or  skill ;  become  lost 
for  any  useful  pilose. 

Alas  1  our  young  affections  run  to  waste. 
Or  water  but  the  desert. 

Byron,  ChUde  Harold,  iv.  120. 

Voluntary  waste.  See  t;<iJ«nfor!/.— WaBte-picWiK 
-  macMne.  a  machine  for  shredding  waste  fabric  into  shod- 
dy ;  a  rag-picker.- Waster  waste.  See  the  quotation  un- 
der waster^,  n.,  4  (jb).  =S3m.  6.  Jtefuse,  Damage,  etc.  See 
loss. 
waste!  (wast),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  wasted,  ppr. 
wasting.  [<  ME.  yiasten,  waasten,  <  OF.  waster, 
guaster,  gaster,  P,  gdter,  waste  (=  Pr.  gastar, 
guastar  =  Sp.  Vg.' gastar  =  It.  guastare,  <  MHG. 
wosiew,  lay  waste), <L.Bastore,  waste,  devastate, 
<  vastus,  waste,  desert:  see  wasted,  a.,  and  cf. 
vastate,  devastate.    Cf.  G.  wiisten,.  lay  waste.] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  lay  waste;  devastate;  destroy; 
ruin. 

For-thi  wijtii  with  werre  i  wasted  alle  hire  londes, 
&  brou3t  hire  at  swiche  bale  that  sche  mercy  craned. 
William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.\  1.  4687. 

And  at  the  Fote  of  this  Hille  was  somtyme  a  gode  Cytee 
of  CriBtene  Men,  tliat  Men  cleped  Cayphas,  For  Cayphas 
first  founded  it ;  but  it  is  now  alle  waMed. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  31. 

Eathy  sent  Cadan  to  pursue  the  King  into  Sclauonla, 
still  Seeing  before  him,  who  imsted  Bosna,  Seruia,  and 
Bulgaria.  Purchas,  Filgi-image,  p.  405. 

He  more  wasted  the  Britains  then  any  Saxon  King  be- 
fore him.  Milton,  Hist  Eng.,  iv. 

2.  In  law,  to  damage,  injure,  or  impair,  as  an 
estate,  voluntarily,  or  by  allowing  the  build- 
ings, fences,  etc.,  to  faU  into  decay. — 3.  To 
diminish  or  reduce  in  bulk,  substance,  strength, 
value,  or  the  like,  as  by  continued  use,  wear, 
loss,  decay,  or  disease;  consume  or  wear  away; 
use  up;  spend. 

Would  he  were  wasted,  marrow,  bones,  and  all ! 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. 125. 

T^he  span  of  time 
Doth  waste  us  to  our  graves. 

Ford,  Lover's  Melancholy,  Iv.  3. 
My  heart  is  wasted  with  my  woe.       Tennyson,  Oriana. 
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"That  sorceress,  my  brother's  wife,"  cried  Richard, 
"and  others  with  her — see  how  they  have  wasted  my  body 
by  their  sorcery  and  witchcraft  1 "  And,  as  he  spolte,  he 
bared  his  left  arm  and  showed  it  to  the  council,  shrunlc 
and  withered.  J.  Oairdner,  Richard  III.,  iL 

4.  To  expend  without  adequate  retvirn;  spend 
uselessly,  vainly,  or  foolisnly;  employ  or  use 
lavishly,  prodigally,  improvideatly,  or  care- 
lessly; squander;  throw  away. 

Thof  siche  gadlynges  be  grevede,  It  greves  me  hot  lyttille  I 
Thay  wyne  no  wirchipe  of  me,  hot  wastys  theire  talde ! 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2444. 

Mary,  to  testify  the  largeness  of  her  affection,  seemed 
to  waste  away  a  gat  upon  him. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vii.  22. 
I  wasted  time,  and  now  doth  time  waste  me. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  v.  6.  49. 
Waste  the  solitary  day 
In  plucking  from  yon  fen  the  reed, 
And  watohhig  it  float  down  the  Tweed. 

Scott,  Marmion,  1.,  Int. 
So  much  fluency  and  self-possession  should  not  be  wasted 
entirely  on  private  occasions. 

Qeorge  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  vi.  2. 
I  that  have  wasted  here  health,  wealth,  and  time. 
And  talents,  I — you  know  it— I  will  not  boast; 
Dismiss  me.  Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

To  waste  time.  See  time^.— Wasted  off,  noting  a  stone 
of  which  the  surfaces  have  been  evened  by  the  use  of  a 
pick  or  point.  See  wasting,  2.  =  Syn.  1,  To  ravage,  pillage, 
plunder,  strip. — 4.  To  dissipate,  fritter  away. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  consumed  or  grow  gradu- 
ally less  in  bulk,' substance,  strength,  value,  or 
the  like :  wear  or  pine  away;  decay  or  diminish 
gradually;  dwindle. 
Man  dieth,  and  wasteth  away.  Job  xiv.  10. 

Shall  I,  vjosting  in  despair. 
Die  because  a  woman's  fair? 

WtOier,  The  Shepherd's  Resolution. 
I  will  not  argue  the  matter.    Time  wastes  too  fast. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iz.  8. 

waste^t,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  waist. 

waste^  (wast),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  wasted,  ppr. 
wasting.  [Cf.  waster^,  a  cudgel.]  To  cudgel. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

waste-basket  (wast'b£is"ket),  n.  A  basket  used 
to  receive  rejected  papers,  useless  scraps  of  pa- 
per, and  other  waste  material. 

waste-board  (wast'bord),  n.  Same  as  wash- 
board, 2. 

waste-book  (wast'buk),  m, 
bookkeeping. 

waste-card  (wast'kard),  n. 
working  up  and  carding  the  waste,  fluff,  etc., 
which  collect  on  the  floor  of  a  factory.    E.  S. 


A  day-book.    See 
A  machine  for 


waste-duster  (wast'dus'tfer),  n.  A  machine  for 
cleansing  factory-waste,  it  consists  of  a  series  of 
beaters  which  rotate  above  a  wire  grating  in  which  the 
waste  is  retained,  while  the  dust  and  mtipurities  fall 
through.    JE.  H.  Knight. 

wasteful  (wast'fiu),  a.  [<  wasted  +  -ful.']  1.' 
Destructive;  devastating;  wasting. 

His  gash'd  stabs  look'd  like  a  breach  in  nature 
For  ruin's  vtast^ul  entrance. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iL  3. 120. 

See,  with  what  heat  these  dogs  of  hell  advance 

To  waste  and  havoc  yonder  world,  which  I 

So  fair  and  good  created,,  and  had  still 

Kept  in  that  state,  had  not  the  folly  of  man 

Let  in  these  wasteful  furies.       MUton,  F.  L.,  x.  620. 

2.  Producing  or  involving  waste ;  occasioning 
serious  loss  or  damage ;  ruinous. 

With  taper-light 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish. 
Is  wastefvl  and  ridiculous  excess. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  Iv.  2. 16. 

These  days  of  high  prices  and  wastefvl  taxation. 

Loujell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  277. 

Worn 
From  wast^ul  living. 

Tennyson,  Ancient  Sage. 

3.  Extravagant  or  lavish;  profuse  to  excess ; 
prodigal;  squandering:  as,  a,  wasteful -peiBon. 

How  has  kind  Heaven  adorned  the  happy  land, 
And  scattered  blessings  with  &  wasteful  hand ! 

Addison,  Letter  from  Italy. 

Four  summers  coined  their  golden  light  in  leaves, 
Four  wasteful  autumns  flung  them  to  the  gale. 
0.  W.  Holmes,  For  the  Commemoration  Services,  Cam- 
[bridge,  July  21, 186B. 

4t.  Uninhabited;  desolate;  waste. 

.     In  wildernesse  and  waslfuU  deserts  strayd. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  L  iii.  3. 
=Syn.  2  and  3.  Thriftless,  unthrifty.— 3.  Lavish,  Pro- 
fuse,  etc.   See  edravagant. 
wastefully  (wast'ful-i),  adv.     In  a  wasteful 
manner ;  lavishly ;  prodigally. 

Her  lavish  hand  is  wastefully  profuse. 

Ihrydm,  Aureugzehe,  iiL  L 

wastefulness  (wast'fid-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  wasteful;  lavishness;  prodi- 
gality. 
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Those  by  their  riot  and  wastefidnesse  be  hurtfull  to  a 
common-weale.  Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  176. 

waste-gate  (wast'gat),  n.  A  gate  for  letting 
the  water  of  a  dam  or  pond  pass  off. 

waste-goodt  (wast'gud),  n.  [<  wasted  +  obj. 
good.']    A  prodigal ;  a  spendthrift. 

A  young  heyre,  or  cockney,  that  is  his  mothers  darling, 
if  hee  haue  playde  the  waste-good  at  the  Innes  of  the 
Court,  .  .  .  falles  in  a  quarrelling  humor  with  his  for- 
tune, because  she  made  him  not  king  of  the  Indies. 

Nashe,  Pierce  Penilesse,  p.  18. 

Wastelt  (was'tel),  n.  [<  ME.  wastel,  <  OF. 
wastel,  gastel,  gasteau,  a  cake,  bread,  pastry, 
P.  gdteau  (Wall,  loastiau)  (Picard  wastel  =  Vr. 
gastal),  a  cake,  <  MHG.  wastel,  a  cake.]  1.  A 
cake. 

Thow  hast  no  good  grounde  to  gete  the  with  a  waMel, 

But  If  it  were  vith  thi  tonge  or  ellis  with  thi  two  hondes. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  293. 

2.  In  her.,  a  bearing  representing  a  round 
cake. 
wastel-breadf  (was'tel-bred),  n.    The  finest 
quality  of  white  bread ;  bread  made  of  the  finest 
fiour. 

Of  smale  houndes  had  she,  that  she  fedde 
With  rosted  flesh,  or  milk,  and  wastel-breed. 

ChOMcer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  L  147. 

Mysie  was  a  dark-eyed  laughter-loving  wench,  with 

cherry-chee]£5,  and  a  skin  as  white  as  her  father's  finest 

bolted  flour,  out  of  which  was  made  the  Abbot's  own 

wastel-bread.  Scott,  Monastery,  xiii. 

wastel-caket  (was'tel-kak),  n.  Same  as  wastel. 
Scott. 

wasteless  (wast'les),  o.  l<  waste''- -h -less.]  That 
cannot  be  wasted,  consumed,  or  exhausted;  in- 
exhaustible. 

Those  powers  above,  .  .  . 
That  from  their  wasteless  treasures  heap  rewards. 

J^ay,  The  Heir,  iv. 

wastent  (was'ten),  n.  [<  ME.  wasUne,  wasteyn, 
<  OP.  wastine,  guasime,  waste,  desert  (of.  AS. 
westen  =  OS.  wostmi  =  OHGr.  wuosti,  a  desert, 
waste,  wilderness) :  see  wasted.']  A  waste ;  a 
desert. 

A  gode  man  and  rygt  certeyn 
Dwelled  besyde  that  wasteyn. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  12.    (HaUiwell.) 

She,  of  nought  aSrayd, 
Through  woods  and  wastries  wide  him  daily  sought. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  3. 

wasteness  (wast'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
waste  or  desolate ;  desolation. 

That  day  is  a  day  of  wrath,  a  day  of  trouble  and  dis- 
tress, a  day  of  wasteness.  Zeph.  i.  IS. 

waste-pallet  (wast'paFet),  n.    See  pallet^,  5. 

waste-picker  (wast'pik''''6r),  n.  Same  as  rag- 
picker, 1. 

waste-pipe  (wast'pip),  n.  A  pipe  for  conveying 
away  waste  water,  etc. ;  an  overflow-pipe.  See 
waste-steam  pipe,  imder  wasted,  a. 

waste-preventer  (wast' pre -ven^tSr),  n.  In 
plumbing,  a  device  for  controlling  the  supply 
and  flow  of  a  water-tank,  it  combines  an  outlet- 
valve  and  a  ball- valve  on  the  inlet-pipe — a  single  lever 
operated  by  a  chain  so  controlling  both  valves  that  no 
more  water  enters  the  tank  than  is  drawn  out. 

waster^  (was'ter),  n.  [<  ME.  wastour,  wastor, 
wastoure,  wastovire,  <  OF.  wastour,  wastur,  gas- 
teor,  gastour,  gasteur,  a  waster,  <  waster,  waste : 
see  waste'-,  v.]  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
wastes,  squanders,  or  consumes  extravagantly 
or  uselessly;  a  prodigal ;  a  squanderer. 

A  chldestere  or  wastour  of  thy  good. 

Chaucer,  Merchant's  Tale,  1.  291. 

He  also  that  is  slothful  in  his  work  is  brother  to  him 

that  is  a  great  waster.  Prov.  xvlil.  9. 

He  left  a  vast  estate  to  his  son,  S'  Francis  (I  thinke  ten 
thousand  pounds  per  annum) ;  he  lived  like  a  hog,  but  his 
Sonne  Jotm  was  a  great  waster. 

Aubrey,  Lives  (John  Popham). 

Ye  will  think  I  am  turned  waster,  for  I  wear  clean  hose 
and  shoon  every  day.    Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xxviii. 

2t.  A  lawless,  thieving  vagabond. 

The  statute  of  Bdw.  III.  (an.  reg.  6,  c.  xiv.)  specifies 
"divers  manslaughters,  felonies,  and  robberies  done  by 
people  that  be  called  Roberdesmen,  Wastours,  and  Draw- 
lacches."  Note  to  Piers  Plowman  (C),  i.  46. 

8.  An  excrescence  in  the  snuff  of  a  candle 
which  causes  it  to  waste:  otherwise  called  a 
thief. —  4.  That  which  is  wasted  or  spoiled;  an 
article  damaged  or  spoiled  in  course  of  maMug. 
Speciflcally— (^In  the  industrial-arts,  a  vessel  or  other 
object  badly  cast,  badly  fired,  or  in  any  way  defective  or 
useless,  or  fit  only  to  be  remelted. 

Had  I  not  taken  these  precautions,  which  some  are  apt 
to  think  too  much  trouble,  I  should  have  had  many  a 
waster.     G.  Ede,  in  Campin's  Mech.  Engineering,  p.  855. 

(6)  pi.  Tin-plates  (sheet-iron  tinned)  deficient  in  weight, 
or  otherwise  Inferior  in  quality,  and  which  are  sorted  out 
from  the  "primes."  They  are  used  for  various  purposes 
which  do  not  require  the  best  quality  of  stock. 
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Some  of  the  sheets  thus  thrown  out  [as  being  defective] 
are  called  menders  or  returns,  and  are  sent  back  forrepah 
to  the  tin-house ;  others  are  called  wasters,  for  which  there 
is  always  a  market  at  a  reduction  in  price ;  the  worst  are 
called  waster  waste,  and  are  used  up  for  cases  or  sent  away 
to  Birmingham.  W.  H.  Flower,  Hist  of  Tin,  p.  173. 

wasteri  (was'tfer),  v.  t.  [<  waster'-,  ».]  To 
waste;  squander.    Cralt.    [Scotch.] 

waster^t  (was't6r),  n.  [Origin  obscure;  cf. 
wasted,  and  dial,  wastle,  a  twig.]  1.  A  wooden 
sword  formerly  used  for  practice  by  the  com- 
mon people. 

As  with  wooden  wasters  men  learn  to  play  at  the  sharp, 
so  practice  in  times  of  peace  makes  ready  for  the  time  of 
war.  -Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  L  42. 

2.  Same  as  leister.     [Scotch.] 

This  chase,  in  which  the  fish  is  pursued  and  struck  with 
barbed  spears,  or  a  soi't  of  long-shafted  trident  called  a 
waster,  is  much  practised  at  the  mouth  of  the  Esk,  and  in 
the  other  salmon  rivers  of  Scotland. 

Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xxvi. 

To  play  at  wasterst,  to  practise  fencing ;  fence  with 
cudgels  or  with  wooden  or  blunt  swords. 

Thou'rt  a  craven,  I  warrant  thee ;  thou  would'st  be  loth 
to  play  half  a  dozen  venies  at  wasters  with  a  good  fellow 
for  a  broken  head.  BecAi.  and  Fl.,  Philaster,  iv.  3. 

They  that  pJai/  at  wasters  exercise  themselves  by  a  few 
cudgeled  how  to  avoid  an  enemy's  blows. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  MeL,  p.  376. 

wasternt,  n.  [ME.,  var.  of  wasten,  after  wil- 
dern.']    A  waste  or  desert  place. 

Ffore  wolvez,  and  whilde  sywnne,  and  wykkyde  bestez, 
Walkede  in  that  wastenme,  wathes  to  seche. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2934. 

wastery,  ».  and  a.    See  wastry. 
wastetnriftf  (wast'thrift),  n.     [<  waste'-  +  obj. 
thrift.']    A  spendthrift. 

Thou  art  a  wastethrift,  and  art  run  away  from  thy  mas- 
ter that  loved  thee  well. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  i.  4. 

A  wastethrift,  a  common  surf  eiter,  and,  to  conclude,  a 
beggar.  Middletcm,  Trick  to  Catch  the  Old  One,  ii.  1. 

waste-trap  (wast'trap),  n.  A  trap  so  devised 
as  to  allow  surplus  water  to  escape  without 
permitting  air  to  pass  up  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection.   E.  H.  Knight. 

wasteway  (wast'wa),  n.  A  passage  for  waste 
water. 

waste-weir  (wast'wer),  n.  A  cut  made  through 
the  side  of  a  canal,  reservoir,  etc.,  for  carrying 
off  surplus  water. 

waste-well  (wast'wel),  n.  See  absorlmtg-mell, 
under  absorb. 

wasting  (was'ting),  n.  [<  ME.  wastynge;  ver- 
bal n.  of  waste'-,  v.]  1.  In  med.,  atrophy. — 
2.  In  stone-cutting,  the  pnoeess  or  operation  of 
chipping  off  fragments  from  a  block  of  stone 
with  a  pick  or  point,  for  the  purpose  of  redu- 
cing the  faces  to  an  approximately  plane  sur- 
face. Stone  so  worked  is  said  to  be  wasted  off. 
Compare  clowring. 

wasting  (was'ting),  p.  a.  1.  Laying  waste; 
devastating;  despoihng. 

No  time  seems  more  likely  for  either  than  the  time 
which  followed  the  wasting  expedition  of  Totilaa  which 
Prokopios  records.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  346. 

2.  Gradually  reducing  the  bodily  plumpness 
and  strength;  enfeebling;  emaciating:  as,  a 
wasting  disease.— Wasting  palsy.  Same  as  progres- 
sive muscular  atrophy  (which  see,  xmder  progressive). 

wastingly  (was' ting -li),  adv.  Lavishly;  ex- 
travagantly. 

Not  to  cause  the  trouble  of  maldng  breviates  by  writing 
too  riotous  and  wastingly.  B.  J&nson,  Discoveries. 

wastort,  wastourt,  n.  Middle  English  forms  of 
waster^. 

wastrel  (was  'trel),  n.  [Formerly  also  wastorel  ; 
<  waste'-  -\-  -er  +  -el (adj.  termination  asingan- 
grel,  etc. ),  or  <  waster'-  -I-  -el.]  1 .  Anything  cast 
away  as  spoiled  in  the  making,  or  bad ;  waste ; 
refuse. — 2.  Anything  allowed  to  run  to  waste. 
Specifically- (o)  Waste  land:  a  common.  Carew,  Sur- 
vey of  Cornwall,  fol.  is.  (6)  A  neglected  child ;  a  street 
Arab. 

The  veriest  waifs  and  wastrels  of  society. 

Huxley,  Tech.  Education. 

3.  A  profligate.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

wastry,  wastery  (was'tri,  was't6r-i),  n.  [Also 
wastrie;  <  wastei-  -{■  -ry  (see  -ery).]  Wasteful- 
ness ;  prodigality.     [Old  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

wastry,  wastery  (was'tri,  was'ter-i),  a.  Waste- 
ful; improvident.     [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 

The  pope  and  his  MMfrj/e  workers  .  .  .  were  no  fathers, 
but  cruel  robbei's  and  destroyers. 

Bp.  Bale,  Select  Works  (Parker  Soc),  p.  138. 
wasty  (was'ti),  a.     [<  waste'-  +  -y'-.]    Resem- 
bling cotton-waste. 

The  wool  becomes  impoverished  on  account  of  the  heat 
and  dust,  and  is  very  tender,  with  n  dry,  wasty  top. 

tr.  S.  Cans.  Rep.,  No.  Ixli.  (1886),  p.  470. 
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waV  (wot),  V,  t.    An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form 
of  wot.    See  wifi-. 
vra,t^  (wat),  a.     [A  Sootch  form  of  «;e«i.]     1. 

Wet. — 2.  Addicted  to  drinking;  droughty. 
wat^  (wot),  n.     [Early  mod.  E.  watte;  a  cor- 
ruption of  Walt,  abbr.  of  Walter.    Cf .  Watt  and 
Watts,  as  surnames.]    An  old  familiar  name  for 
a  hare. 

I  wold  my  master  were  a  watt 
&  my  boke  a  wyld  Catt, 
&  a  brase  of  giehowndia  in  hia  toppe. 
I  wold  be  glade  for  to  se  that ! 

JBabees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  104. 
ThuSj  once  concluded,  out  the  teazers  run, 
Aud  m  full  cry  and  speed,  till  (Fast's  undone. 

B.  Fletcher's  Eplgramt,  p.  139.    (Naret.) 
And  when  thou  hast  on  foot  the  purblind  hare, 
Mark  the  poor  wretch.  .  .  . 
By  this,  poor  Wat,  far  off  upon  a  hill. 
Stands  on  his  hinder  legs  with  listening  ear. 

Shak.,  Yenns  and  Adonis,  1.  697. 

■wat*t, ».    [Perhaps  a  var.  of  wiflrfeii.]  A  fellow. 
Flor  be  my  thryf  te  I  dare  sweryn  at  this  seyl, 
30  xal  fynde  hym  a  strawnge  watt  I 

Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  291. 

wat^,  a.  A  dialectal  form  of  wote  for  whote,  a 
variant  of  hof^. 

"wat^  (wot),  adv.  [Origin  obscure;  prob.  for 
luhat.']    Certainly;  indeed.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

watap/watapeh  ( wot'ap,  wot'a-pe),  n.  [Amer. 
Ind.  J  The  long  slender  roots  of  iihe  white  spruce, 
Picea  alba,  which  are  used  by  canoe-makers  in 
northwestern  North  America  for  binding  toge- 
ther the  strips  of  birch-bark. 

watch  (woch),  R.  [<  ME.  wacche,  wecehe,  <  AS. 
wseece,  watch,  watching,  <  waean,  wake:  see 
leafcei.]  If.  The  state  of  being  awake;  wake- 
fulness. 

To  lie  in  watek  there  and  to  think  on  him. 

Shak.,  Cymheline,  iii.  4.  43. 

2.  A  keeping  awake  for  the  purpose  of  attend- 
ing, guarding,  or  preserving ;  attendance  with- 
out sleep;  preservative  or  preventive  vigilance; 
vigil. 

Travellers  always  lie  in  the  boat,  and  keep  a  watch  to 
defend  themselves  against  any  attack. 

Poeocke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  70. 
We  were  told  to  keep  good  watch  here  all  night,  that 
there  were  troops  of  robbers  on  the  eaat-side  of  the  water 
who  had  lately  plundered  some  boats. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  84. 

3.  A  wake.    See  wake^,  n.,  2. 

Oon  cresset ...  to  be  born  bitorn  the  Baillies  of  the 
«eld  cite  [Worcester],  in  the  Yigille  of  the  natiuite  of  Seynt 
John  Baptiste,  at  the  comyn  Wacche  of  tlie  seid  cite ;  and 
the  wardeyns  of  the  seid  crafte,  and  alle  the  hole  crafte, 
shallen  wayte  vppon  the  seid  Baillies  in  the  seid  Vlgille, 
at  the  seid  Wacehe,  in  ther  best  arraye  hamesid. 

English  GUds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  408. 

4.  Close,  constant  observation;  vigilant  atten- 
tion; careful,  continued  notice;  supervision; 
■vigilance ;  outlook :  as,  to  be  on  the  loatch. 

When  I  had  lost  one  shaft, 
I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight 
The  self-same  way  with  more  advised  watch. 
To  find  the  other  forth.     Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  1. 142. 
There  [the  trout]  lies  at  the  watch  for  any  fly  or  minnow 
that  comes  near  to  him. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  76. 
Nor  could  she  otherwise  account  for  the  judge's  quies- 
cent mood  than  by  supposing  him  craftily  on  the  watch, 
while  Clifford  developed  these  symptoms  of  a  distracted 
mind.  Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  xvi. 

5.  A  person,  or  number  of  persons,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  watch  over  the  persons,  property,  or  in- 
terests of  others;  a  watchman,  or  body  of 
watchmen  ;  a  sentinel ;  a  sentry;  guard. 

Such,  they  say,  as  stand  in  narrow  lanes. 
And  beat  our  w(Ueh,  and  rob  our  passengers. 

Shak.,  Eioh.  II.,  v.  3.  8. 

Home  in  a  coach,  round  by  the  Wall,  where  we  met  so 

many  stops  by  the  Watches  that  it  cost  us  much  time  and 

some  trouble,  and  more  money,  to  every  Watch,  to  them 

to  drink.  Pepys,  Diary,  m.  410. 

6.  The  period  of  time  during  which  one  person 
or  body  of  persons  watch  or  stand  sentinel,  or 
the  time  from  one  relief  of  sentinels  to  another ; 
hence,  a  division  of  the  night,  when  the  pre- 
cautionary setting  of  a  watch  is  most  generally 
necessary;  period  of  time ;  hour.  The  Jews,  like 
the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  divided  the  night  into  military 
watches  Instead  of  hours,  each  watch  representing  the 
period  for  which  each  separate  body  of  sentinels  remained 
on  duty.  The  proper  Jewish  reckoning  recognized  only 
three  such  watches:  the  first  (lasting  from  sunset  till 
about  10  P.  M.),  the  second  or  middle  watch  (10  p.  M.  to 
2  A.  U.X  and  the  third,  or  morning  wateh  (from  2  A.  M.  till 
sunrise).  After  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  power 
they  were  increased  to  four,  which  were  named  as  first, 
second.,  etc.,  or  by  the  terms  even,  midnight,  coek-eroming, 
and  morning,  these  terminating  respectively  at  9  P.  M., 
midnight,  3  A.  u.,  and  6  A.  H. 

7.  Naut. :  (a)  The  period  of  time  occupied  by 
each  part  of  a  ship's  crew  alternately  while  on 
duty.    The  period  of  time  called  a  watch  is  four  hours, 
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the  reckoning  beginning  at  noon  or  midnight.  Between 
1  and  8  p.  H.  the  time  is  divided  into  two  short  watches,  or 
dog-watches,  in  order  to  prevent  the  constant  recurrence 
of  duty  to  the  same  portion  of  the  crew  during  the  same 
hours.  Thus,  the  period  from  12  to  1  P.  M.  is  called  the 
afternoon  watch,  from  1  to  6  the  first  dog-watch,  from 
6  to  8  the  second  dog-watch,  from  8  to  12  the  first  night 
watch,  from  midnight  to  4  A.  M.  the  middle  watch,  from  4 
to  8  the  morning  watch,  and  from  8  to  12  noon  the  forenoon 
watch.  When  this  alternation  of  watches  is  kept  up  dm'- 
ing  the  24  hours,  it  is  termed  having  tmtch  and  watch,  in 
distinction  from  keeping  all  hands  at  work  during  one  or 
more  watches. 

After  2.  or  3.  watdhes  more  we  were  in  24.  f adorns. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  1. 112. 

(h)  A  certain  part  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  a 
vessel  who  together  attend  to  working  her  for 
an  allotted  time.  The  crew  of  every  vessel  while  at 
sea  is  generally  divided  into  two  parts:  the  starboard 
watch,  which  in  the  merchant  service  is  the  captain's  watch, 
and  is  often  commanded  by  the  second  mate ;  and  the  port 
or  larboard  watch,  which  in  the  merchant  seiTice  is  com- 
manded by  the  chief  mate.  In  the  British  and  United 
States  navies  these  watches  are  commanded  by  the  lieu- 
tenants successively.  The  arwhor-watoh  is  a  small  watch 
composed  of  one  or  two  men  appointed  to  look  after  the 
ship  while  at  anchor  or  in  port. 

8.  Anything  by  which  the  progress  of  time  is 
perceived  and  measured,  (at)  A  candle  maiked  out 
into  sections,  each  of  which  required  a  certain  time  to 
burn. 

iill  me  a  bowl  of  wine.    Give  me  a  watch. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  v.  3.  63. 
(b)  A  small  portable  timepiece  or  timekeeper  that  may 
be  worn  on  the  person,  operated  by  power  stored  in  a  coiled 
spring,  and  capable  of  keeping  time  when  held  in  any  posi- 
tion. Watches  were  invented  at  Niiremberg  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
wearing  of  a  watch  was  considered  in  some  degree  a  mark 
or  proof  of  gentility.  Thus  Malvolio  remarks  in  anticipa- 
tion of  his  gi'eat  fortune : 

I  frown  the  while ;  and  perchance  wind  up  ray  watch,  or 
play  with  my —some  rich  Jewel.        Shak.,  T.  N.,  il.  6.  66. 

The  new  contrivance  of  applying  precious  stones  to 
watches  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  when  Mr.  Eacio, 
the  inventor,  and  an  ingenious  man,  and  Mr.  Debaufre, 
the  workman,  presented  their  watches,  to  have  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Eoyal  Society. 

W.  Derham  (Ellis's  Lit.  Letters,  p.  173). 

A  friend  of  mine  had  a  watch  given  him  when  he  was 
a  boy,  a  "bull's  eye,"  with  a  loose  silver  case  that  came 
off  like  an  oyster-shell  from  its  contents :  you  know  them 
— the  cases  that  you  hang  on  your  thumb,  while  the  core, 
or  the  real  wateh,  lies  in  your  hand  as  naked  as  a  peeled 
apple.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Professor,  iL 

9.  pi.  A  name  of  the  trumpetleaf,  Sarvacenia 
fla/oa,  probably  alluding  to  the  resemblance 
of  the  flowers  to  watches. — 10.  In  pottery,  a 
trial  piece  of  clay  so  placed  in  a  kiln  that  it  can 
be  readily  withdrawn  to  enable  the  workmen 
to  judge  by  its  appearance  of  the  heat  of  the 
fire  and  the  condition  of  the  ware  remaining  in 
the  saggars. — 11.  In  liawMng,  a  company  or 
flight,  as  of  nightingales — Beat  of  a  watch.  See 
beat^. — Duplex  watch,  a  watch  having  two  sets  of  teeth 
upon  the  rim  of  its  escapement-wheel.— Officer  Of  the 
watch.  SeewateA-o^cer.-Faddy's watch.  Sxaxwapad- 
dywhack,  3.— Parish  watch.  See  parish.— TIm  Black 
Watch,  a  semi-military  organization  in  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Erom 
this  a  regiment  of  the  British  army  was  afterward  formed, 
and  the  name  was  ultimately  given  to  the  42d  and  73d 
regiments,  which  are  now  the  1st  and  2d  Battalions  of 
the  Black  Watch  or  Royal  Highlanders.— To  muster  the 
watch.  See  muster. — To  Stand  a  watch.  See  stand. 
-Watch  and  ward,  the  old  custom  of  watching  by 
night  and  by  day  in  to^vns  and  cities.  English  writers  up 
to  the  seventeenth  century  recognize  a  distinction  between 
watch  and  ward,  the  former  being  used  to  signify  a  watch- 
ing and  guarding  by  night,  and  the  latter  a  watching, 
guarding,  and  protecting  by  day.  Hence,  when  the  terms 
were  used  in  combination,  especially  in  the  phrase  to 
keep  watch  and  ward,  they  implied  a  continuous  and  un- 
interrupted watching  and  guarding,  constant  vigilance 
and  protection  by  night  and  by  day. 

It  ys  the  Strongest  towne  of  walls,  towers,  Bulwerks, 
waehes  and  wardes  that  ever  I  saw  in  all  my  ^ff. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  16. 
I  sawe  at  the  towne  of  Braxima  al  the  artillerie brought 
together  to  y»  gates  of  your  house ;  I  saw  watch  amdwarde 
kept  round  about  your  lodgmg. 

Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1517),  p.  246.. 

watch  (woch),  V.  [<  ME.  wacchen,  wecchen,  < 
AS.  weeccan,  watch,  wake :  see  walce\  v.,  and  cf. 
wateh,  w.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  be  awake;  be  or 
continue  without  sleep ;  keep  vigil. 

But  if  neoessitie  compell  you  to  watch  longer  then  ordi- 
nary, then  be  sure  to  augment  your  sleepe  the  next  morn- 
ing.    .  Sabees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  262. 
As  soon  as  I  am  dead. 
Come  all  and  watch  one  night  about  my  hearse. 

Beau,  and  M.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  be  attentive,  circumspect, or  vigilant;  be 
closely  observant ;  notice  carefully;  give  heed. 

Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation. 

Mat.  xxvi.  41. 
Books,  watching  doubtfully  as  you  pass  in  the  distance, 
rise  into  the  air  U  you  stop. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Soclol.,  §  62. 

3.  To  act  as  a  watchman,  guard,  sentinel,  or 
the  like ;  keep  watch. 
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The  lieutenant  to-night  watches  on  the  court  of  guard. 
Sha:k.,  Othello,  ii.  1.  219. 

4.  To  look  forward  with  expectation;  be  ex- 
pectant; seek  opportunity;  wait. —  5.  To  act 
as  attendant  or  nurse  on  the  sick  by  night; 
remain  awake  to  give  attendance,  assistance, 
or  the  like :  as,  to  watch  with  a  patient  in  a 
fever. — 6.  To  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water: 
said  of  a  buoy — To  watch  over,  to  be  cautiously  ob- 
servant of;  inspect;  superintend  and  guard  from  error 
and  danger ;  keep  guardTover. 

,  Watch  over  thyself,  counsel  thyself,  judge  thyself  im- 
partially. Jer.  Taylor. 
There  is  abundant  cause  to  think  that  every  town  in 
which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  worshipped  hatli  an  angel 
to  watch  over  it.        C.  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.,  Hist.  Boston. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  look  with  close  attention  at 
or  on ;  keep  carefully  and  constantly  in  view  or 
supervision;  keep  a  sharp  lookout  on  or  for: 
observe,  notice,  or  regard  with  vigilance  and 
care ;  keep  an  eye  upon. 

Lie  not  a  night  from  home ;  imtch  me  like  Argus. 

Shak.,  M.  of  v.,  v.  1.  230. 

They  are  singled  out,  and  all  opportunities  watched 

against  them.  Bacon,  Political  Fables,  L,  ExpL 

When  Pitt  entered  Parliament,  the  whole  political  world 

was  attentively  watching  the  progress  of  an  event  which 

soon  added  great  strength  to  Uie  Opposition. 

Maeaulay,  William  Pitt 

2.  To  have  in  keeping;  tend;  guard;  take  care 
of. 

Flaming  ministers  to  watch  and  tend 
,        Their  earthy  charge.         Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  166. 

Lord  Brampton.  Charges?  For  what? 

Sable.  First,  Twenty  Guineas  to  my  Lady's  Woman  for 
notice  of  your  Death  (a  Fee  I've  before  now  known  the 
Widow  herself  go  halts  in),  but  no  matter  for  that.  In  the 
next  place,  Ten  Pounds  for  watching  you  all  your  long  Fit 
of  Sickness  last  Winter.         Steele,  Grief  A-la-Mode,  iL  1. 

Pai'is  watch'd  the  flocks  in  the  groves  of  Ida.    Broome, 

8.  To  look  for;  wait  for. 

We  will  stand  and  watch  your  pleasure. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  iv.  3.  249. 

4t.  To  take  or  detect  by  lying  in  wait;  surprise. 
Nay,  do  not  fly;  I  think  we  have  watch'd  you  now. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  6.  107. 

5.  Id.  falconry,  to  keep  awake ;  keep  from  sleep, 
as  a  hawk,  for  the  purpose  of  exhausting  and 
taming  it. 

My  lord  shall  never  rest ; 
I'll  watch  him  tame,  and  talk  him  out  of  patience. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3.  23. 

watch-bellf  (woch'bel),  n.  1.  An  alarm-bell. 
They  [Russian  travelers]  report  that  the  Land  of  Mugalla 
reaches  from  Boghar  to  the  north  sea,  and  hath  many 
Castles  built  of  Stone  four-square,  with  Towers  at  the 
Corners  cover'd  with  glazed  Tiles ;  and  on  theGates  Alarum 
Bells,  or  Watch-Bells,  twenty  pound  weight  of  Metal. 

Milton,  Hist.  Moscovia,  ilL 

2.  The  bell  which  is  struck  every  half-hour  on 
board  ship  to  mark  the  time.  Now  called  ship's 
bell. 

watch-bill  (woch'bil),  n'.  A  list  of  the  officers 
and  crew  of  a  ship,  as  divided  into  watches,  to- 
gether with  the  several  stations  to  which  the 
men  respectively  belong. 

watch-birtht  (woch'bferth),  n.  [<  watch,  v.,  + 
obj.  birth.^    A  midwife.     [Rare.] 

Th'  etemall  Watch-birttis  of  thy  sacred  Wit. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Magnificence. 

watch-box  (woch'boks),  n.    A  sentry-box. 
watch-candle  (woeh'kan''dl),   n.     Same   as 
watching-candle. 

Were  it  not  better  for  a  man  in  a  fair  room  to  set  up  one 
great  light,  or  branching  candlestick  of  lights,  than  to  go 
about  with  a  small  watch  candle  into  every  corner? 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  45. 

watchcase  (woch'kas),  n.  1.  The  outer  case 
for  a  watch.  Formerly  it  was  often  a  hinged  cover  or 
box  fitted  closely  over  the  watch  proper,  and  having  open- 
ings through  which  the  dial  appeared  and  the  stem  or 
ring  projected.  In  modem  watches  this  feature  is  gen- 
erally absent,  and  the  watchcase  is  the  metal  cover,  usual- 
ly of  gold  or  silver,  which  incloses  the  works. 

We  now  never  see  watch-cases  made  of  other  materials 
than  the  precious  metals,  or  imitations  thereof ;  but  then 
[reign  of  Queen  Anne]  beautiful  cases  were  made  of  sha- 
green of  various  colours,  or  tortoiseshell  inlaid  or  studded 
with  gold. 

J.  Ashton,  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  1. 169. 

2.  Same  as  watch-pocket. —  3t.  A  sentry-box. 

[Eare.] 

O  thou  dull  god  [sleep],  why  liest  thon  with  the  vile 
In  loathsome  beds,  and  leavest  the  kingly  couch 
A  watch-case,  or  a  common  'larum-bell? 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  1.  17. 

watchcase-cutter  (woch'kas-kut^er),  n.    A 
machine  for  cutting  hinge-recesses  in  watch- 
cases.    E.  B.  Knight. 
watch-clock  (woch'klok),  n.    If.  An  alarum. 
PowrfuU  Need  (Arts  ancient  Dame  and  Keeper, 
The  early  wateh^ilock  of  the  sloathf  ull  sleeper). 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Handy-Crafts. 
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2.  A  timepiece  used  as  a  time-deteetor  or  time- 
reporter  for  a  watchman.  It  is  made  in  many  forms. 
One  kind  is  a  small  portable  clock  that  must  be  carried 
by  the  watchman  to  different  stations  on  his  rounds.  At 
each  station  a  special  key  fastened  to  a  chain  must  be 
used  to  make  a  mark  on  a  paper  dial  inside  the  clock, 
thus  making  a  record  of  the  performance  of  his  duty. 
Another  form  consists  of  a  fixed  clock,  having  a  key  that 
must  be  touched  to  make  the  record,  a  clock  being  placed 
at  each  station.  Another  and  now  more  common  form 
'  is  a  clock  placed  at  a  central  station,  and  connected  by 
wires  with  the  place  where  the  watchman  makes  his 
rounds ;  at  each  station  the  watchman  touches  %>nush- 
buttou  to  close  the  circuit  and  print  a  mark  on  a  difd  in 
the  clock. 
watch-dog  (woeh'dog),  n.  A  dog  kept  to  watch 
or  guard  premises  and  property. 

"ris  sweet  to  hear  the  watcK-dog'a  honest  bark 
Bay  deep-mouth'd  welcome  as  we  draw  near  hopie. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  i.  123. 

watcher  (wooh'Sr),  n.  One  who  or  that  ■Which 
watches.  Specifically—  (a)  One  who  sits  up  and  con- 
tinues awake ;  one  who  lies  awake. 

Oct  on  your  nightgown,  lest  occasion  call  us. 
And  show  us  to  be  watcheri. 

StiaJc.,  Macbeth,  ii.  2.  71. 
(&)  One  who  keeps  awake  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  or 
attending  upon  something  or  some  one ;  a  nuise,  watch- 
man, sentry,  or  the  like. 

On  the  fronters  .  .  .  were  set  watchmen  and  watehera 
in  dyuers  manners. 

femera,  tr.  of  Froissart's  Chron.,  II.  xlix. 

A  charr'd  and  wrinkled  piece  of  womanhood 
Sat  watching  like  a  watcher  by  the  dead. 

Tennysffn,  Princess,  v. 

(c)  One  who  observes :  as,  a  watcher  of  the  time. 

Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies. 
When  a  now  planet  swims  into  his  ken. 

Keats,  Sonnets,  xi. 

(d)  A  spy ;  one  sent  to  watch  an  enemy.    Jer.  iv.  16. 
watchetf  (wooh'et),  n.  and  a.     [Early  mod. 

E.  also  watched;  <  MB.  wachet,  waget,  icagett, 
vachet;  prob.  from  an  OP.  form  ult.  connected 
with  woad.']    A  light-  or  pale-blue  color. 

Cetestro,  azure,  watchet,  or  skie-colour.  Celeste,  heauen- 
lie,  celestiall.    Also  skie-colour  or  azure  and  watchet. 

Florio. 
Yclad  he  was  ful  smal  and  proprely 
Al  in  a  kh-tel  of  a  lyght  waget , 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  135. 

[There  are  MS.  variations  vachet,  wagett,  and  wachet,  of 
which  the  last  only  is  in  print.] 

Their  watchet  mantles  friudgd  with  silver  rownd. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  HI.  iv.  40. 

The  greater  shippes  were  towed  downe  with  boates  and 
onres,  and  the  mariners,  being  all  apparelled  in  watcfiet  or 
skle  coloured  clothe,  rowed  a  maine,  and  made  way  with 
diligence. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  quoted  in  R.  Eden  (First  Books  on 
[America,  ed.  Arber,  p.  xxx^'iii.). 

His  habit  is  antique,  th6  stufte 
Watchet  and  siluer. 

Dekker,  Londons  Tempe. 

watch-fire  (woch'fir),  n.     A  fire  maintained 
during  the  night  as  a  signal,  or  for  the  use  of 
a  watching  party,  guard,  sentinels,  etc. 
watchful  (woch'ful),  a.    [<  watch  +  -ful.']    If. 
Wakeful;  sleepless. 

What  watchful  cares  do  interpose  themselves 
Betwixt  your  eyes  and  night7    Shak.,  J.  C,  ii.  1. 98. 

3.  Vigilant;  careful;  wary;  cautious;  obser- 
vant; alert;  on  the  watch:  with  o/ before  the 
thing  to  be  regulated  or  observed,  and  against 
before  the  thing  to  be  avoided:  as,  to  be  watch- 
ful of  one's  behavior ;  to  be  watchful  against 
the  growth  of  vicious  habits. 

Be  watchful,  and  strengthen  the  things  which  remain. 

R«v.  iii.  2. 
TToteV'  Servants  to  the  Bagnio  come. 
They're  ne'er  admitted  to  the  Bathing-room. 

Coiigreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 
=Syn.  2.  WaMi/vl,  VigUarU,  Wakeful,  attentive,  heedful, 
circumspect,  guarded.  Waktful  refers  to  the  lack  of  dig. 
position  to  sleep,  especially  at  times  when  one  would 
ordinarily  have  such  a  disposition;  watehfiil  and  vigilant 
refer  to  the  mind,  wiU,  or  conduct :  they  are  of  about 
equal  vigor ;  watchful  is  the  broader  in  its  range  of  mean- 
ing. 

watchfully  (woch'fftl-i),  adv.  In  a  watchful 
manner;  vigilantly;  heedfully;  with  careful 
observation  of  the  approach  of  evil,  or  with  at- 
tention to  duty. 

watchfulness  (wooh'fM-nes);  «.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  watchful,  in  any  sense. 

watch-glass  (woch'glas),  n.  1.  A  sand-glass 
used  to  measure  the  time  of  a  watch,  as  on 
shipboard:  usually  a  half-hour  glass.  — 2.  A 
thin  concavo-convex  piece  of  glass  used  for 
covering  the  dial  of  a  watch.  Those  made  in  recent 
times  for  watches  that  have  not  a  double  case,  or  hunting- 
case,  are  thicker,  and  have  a  peculiar  fattened  curve. 
Compare  crystal,  2  (c). 

watch-guard  (woch'gard),  n.  A  chain,  nbbon, 
or  cord  fastened  to  a  watch,  and  either  passed 
around  the  neck  or  secured  to  some  part  of  the 
clothing. 
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watch-gun  (wooh'gun),  n.  A  gun  fired  at  the 
changing  of  the  watch,  as  in  a  fortress  or  gar- 
rison, or  on  board  a  man-of-war. 

watch-header  (woch'hed'ftr),  n.  The  officer 
in  charge  of  a  watch. 

The  divisions  of  the  crew  are  known  as  the  starboard 
and  larboard  watches,  commanded  respectively  by  the 
first  and  second  mates  or  the  second  and  third  mates,  who 
are  known  as  watch-headers. 

Fisheries  of  the  U.  S.,  V.  it  229. 

watch-house  (woch'hous),  n.  1.  A  house  in 
which  a  watch  or  guard  is  placed. — 2.  A  house 
where  night-watchmen  assemble  previous  to 
the  hour  at  which  they  enter  upon  their  lespec^ 
tive  beats,  and  where  disturbers  of  the  peace 
seized  by  them  during  the  night  are  lodged 
and  kept  in  custody  till  morning,  when  they 
are  brought  before  a  magistrate ;  a  lockup. 

At  the  Golden  Ball  and  2  Oreen  Posts  (There  being  a 
Hatch  with  Iron  spikes  at  the  ioat),  near  the  WatehrBouse 
in  Lambeth  Marsh. 

Quoted  in.il«Aton'«  Social  Life  in  Beign  of  Qneen  Anne, 

[L  118. 

watching  (woch'ing),  m.    [Verbal  n.  of  watch, 

».]    A  keeping  awake ;  a  vigil. 
In  watchings  often.  2  Cor.  xi.  27. 

WatchlngB  of  flowers.    Same  as  vigils  ofJUnoers  (which 

see,  under  vigi^. 
watching-candle  (wochMng-kan^dl),  n.    The 

candle  used  at  the  watching  or  waking  of  a 

corpse. 
Why  should  I  twine  my  arms  to  cables,  sit  up  all  night 

like  a  waUhimg-coMdU,  and  distil  my  brains  through  my 

eyelids?  Academy  cf  Complimemts  {yili). 

watch-jewel  (woct'ji5"el),  n.  A  jewel,  usually 
a  ruby,  in  which  is  drilled  a  hole  for  an  arbor, 
used  in  the  works  of  a  watch,  to  lessen  friction 
and  wear. 

watch-key  (wooh'ke),  n.  A  small  key  vrith  a 
square  tube  to  fit  the  winding-arbor  of  a  watch, 
serving  to  wind  the  watch  by  odiling  the  main- 
spring. 
watch-light  (woch'lit),  n.  A  light  kept  burn- 
ing at  night,  as  for  the  use  of  a  watcher  in  the 
sick-room. 

There 's  a  star ; 
Morello  's  gone,  the  watch-lights  show  the  wall. 

Browning,  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

watchmaker  (woch'ma'''k6r), ».  One  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  make  and  repair  watches Watch- 

nu^ers'  cramp,  a  neurosis  affecting  watchmakers,  in 
which,  through  irregular  muscular  action,  it  becomes  im- 
possible to  hold  in  the  eye-socket  the  lens  with  which  they 
examine  their  work.  Occasionally  also  the  fingers  are  af- 
fected in  a  manner  similar  to  what  is  observed  in  writere' 
cramp.— Watchmakers'  drill.  See  dritli. 
watchmaking  (woch'ma"king),  n.  The  art  or 
operation  of  making  watches ;  the  business  or 
occupation  of  a  watchmaker. 
watchman  (woch'man),  J!.;  pi.  watchmen  (-men). 
[<  ME.  waccheman;'X  watch  +  man."]  Aperson 
set  to  keep  watch;  specifically,  a  sentinel;  a 
guard;  one  who  guards  the  streets  of  a  city  by 
night;  also,  one  set  to  keep  guard,  as  over  a 
building  in  the  night,  to  protect  it  from  fire  or 
thieves. 

They  went,  and  made  the  sepulcre  sure  with  watche 
Tnen,  and  sealed  the  stone. 

Tyndale  (1626),  Mat.  xxvii.  66. 
Watchman,  what  of  the  night?  Isa.  xxi.  11. 

Our  watchmen  from  the  towers,  with  longing  eyes. 
Expect  his  swift  arrival      Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  i.  1. 
Who  has  not  heard  the  Scowrer's  Midnight  Fame? 
Who  has  not  trembled  at  the  Mohock's  Name? 
Was  there  a  Watchman  took  his  hourly  Sounds 
Safe  from  their  Blows  or  new  invented  Woimds?. 

Qay,  Trivia,  iiL  827. 
Watchman's  clock.  See  clocks. 
watch-mark  (woch'mSrk),  n.  A  mark  worn  on 
the  right  or  the  left  arm  of  a  man  in  the  naval 
service  according  as  he  is  stationed  in  the  star- 
board or  the  port  watch. 

walich-meeting  (woch'me''ting),  n.  A  religious 
meeting  or  religious  services  held  on  the  last 
night  of  the  year,  and  terminated  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  new  year.  See  watch-night. 
watchmentt  (woch'ment),  n.  [<  watch  +  -menf] 
A  watching;  vigil;  o?)servation.     [Eare.] 

My  watchments  are  now  over,  by  my  master's  direction. 
Richardson,  Pamela,  1. 171. 

watch-night  (woch'nit),  n.  The  last  night  of 
the  year,  on  which,  in  some  churches,  religious 
services  are  held  till  the  advent  of  the  new  year. 

watch-ofS.cer  (woch'of  "i-s6r),  m.  The  officer  in 
charge  of  the  deck  of  a  sMp,  who  takes  his  turn 
with  others  in  standing  watches,  during  which 
time,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  command- 
ing officer,  he  has  charge  of  the  ship.  Also 
called  officer  of  the  watch. 

watch-oil  (woch'oil),  n.  A  refined,  very  limpid 
and  fluid  lubricating-oil,  used  in  oiling  clocks 


water 

and  watches.  Olive-  or  almond-oil  after  clarify- 
ing is  much  used  for  this  purpose.  Also  eloek- 
oil. 

watch-paper  (woch'pa'^pSr),  n.  A  small  circle 
of  paper,  silk,  muslin,  or  other  material,  in- 
serted in  the  outer  case  of  an  old-fashioned 
watch,  to  prevent  the  metal  from  defacing  the 
inner  ease.  These  papers  were  frequently  cut  with 
elaborate  designs,  or  painted  with  miniatures  or  ciphers 
and  devices.    Those  of  textile  fabrics  were  embroidered 

'  in  silk,  or  with  human  hair.  Commoner  ones  were  printed 
with  the  head  of  some  public  character,or  with  some  motto 
or  sentiment. 

watch-peel  (woeh'pel),  n.    A  watch-tower. 
Wateh-peela,  castles,  and  towers  looked  out  upon  us  as 
we  walked.  Oeikic,  GeoL  Sketches,  L 

watch-pocket  (woeh'pok"et),  n.  A  small  pocket 
in  a  garment  for  carrying  a  watch  on  the  per- 
son; also,  a  pocket,  bag,  etc.,  in  or  on  the 
head-cnrtain  of  a  bed  for  holding  the  watch  at 
night. 

watch-pole  (woch'pol),  n.  The  pole  or  trun- 
cheon carried  by  a  watchman. 

I  know  a  gentleman  that  has  several  wounds  in  the 
head  by  watai-poles,  and  has  been  thrice  run  through  the 
body  to  carry  on  a  good  jest.      Steele,  Spectator,  Ko.  858, 

watch-rate  (woeh'rat),  n.  A  rate  authorized 
to  be  levied  in  England  for  watching  and  light- 
ing a  parish  or  borough. 

watchspring  (woch'spring),  n.  The  mainspring 
of  a  watch, 

watch-stand  (woch'stand),  n.  A  contrivance 
for  holding  the  watch  when  it  is  not  worn  on  the 
person,  enabling  the  dial  to  be  seen.  The  form  is 
often  that  of  a  small  clock-case,  and  the  stands  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  frequently  very  rich,  both  in  ma- 
terial and  in  workmanship. 

watch-tackle  (woch'tak^l),  n.  Naut,  a  small 
tackle  consisting  of  a  double  and  single;  block 
with  a  fall.    Also  called  handy-billy. 

By  hauling  every  brace  and  bowline,  and  clappjngimfcA- 
taekles  upon  all  the  sheets  and  halyards,  we  managed  to 
hold  our  own.    B.  B.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  250. 

watch-telescope  (woch'tel"e-sk6p),  n.     See 


watch-tower  (woch'tou'''6r),  n.  A  tower  on 
which  a  sentinel  is  placed  to  watch  for  enemies, 
for  the  approach  of  danger,  etc. 

I  stand  continually  upon  the  watch-tower  in  the  day- 
time. Isa.  xxi.  8. 

About  a  mile  from  the  towne  there  is  a  very  high  and 
strong  w<Ueh  tower.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  10. 

watchword  (woch'wferd),  n.  [<  ME.  wacche- 
word;  <  watch  +  word.']  1.  A  word  or  short 
phrase  to  be  communicated  on  challenge  to  the 
watch  or  sentinels  in  a  camp;  a  password  or 
signal  by  which  friends  can  be  known  from 
enemies. 

Wacchc  wardes  to  wale,  that  weghis  might  know. 

Destruction  qf  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6066. 

Hence — 2.  Any  preconcerted  indication  or  a 
direction  eagerly  watched  for,  as  a  signal  for 
action. 

All  have  theyr  cares  upright,  wayting  when  the  watch- 
woord  shall  come  that  they  should  all  rise  generally  into 
rebellion.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

3.  _  A  word  used  as  a  motto,  as  expressive  of  a 
principle  or  rule  of  action;  a  maxim,  byword, 
or  rallying-cry. 

"  Now  "  is  the  constant  syllable  ticking  from  the  clock  of 
time.  "Now"  is  the  wofcAwOT'dof  the  wise.  "Now "is 
on  the  banner  of  the  prudent.  Parr. 

His  watchword  is  honour,  his  pay  is  renown. 

Scott,  Rokehy,  v.  20, 
4t.  The  call  of  a  watchman  or  sentry  as  he  goes 
his  rounds. 

Since  when  a  watchword  every  minute  of  the  night 
goeth  about  the  wals  to  testifie  their  vigilancy. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  10. 

To  set  a  watchword  upont,  to  make  proverbial ;  turn 
into  a  byword. 

S.  Paule  himself e  (who  yet  for  the  credite  of  Poets)  al- 
ledgeth  twise  two  Poets,  .  .  .  setteth  a  watch-word  rpon 
Philosophy,  indeede  vpon  the  abuse.  So  dooth  Plato,  vpon 
Uie  abuse,  not  vpon  Poetrie.  Plato  found  fault  that  the 
Poet  of  his  time  filled  the  worlde  with  wrong  opinions  of 
the  Gods.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie. 

watchwork  (woch'werk),  n.  The  machinery 
of  a  watch:  now  usually  in  the  plural. 

watet,  V.  t.    A  form  of  wat^.    See  wit^. 

water  (wft't^r),  n.  [<  ME.  water,  watre,  wseter,. 
weter,  <  AS.  wseter  =  OS.  watar  =  OFries.  weter, 
water  =  D.  water  =  ML(J.  waters  OHG.  wazzar, 
MHG.  wazzer,  Q.  wasser,  water ;  with  a  form  ative 
-r,  akin  to  Icel.  vatn  =  8w.  vatten  =  Dan.  vavd  = 
Goth,  wato  (pi.  watno),  in  which  a  different  for- 
mative -n  appears:  cf.  OBulg.  Russ.  voda,  Lith. 
wandA,  (Jr.  v6up  (iSar-,  v6p-),  Skt.  udan,  water;  < 
Teut.  y/wat,  Indo-Eur.  -^/wad,  be  wet.  Cf.  wash, 
perhaps  from  the  samerootas  water.  See  wet^.\ 


water 

1.  A  transparent,  inodorous,  tasteless  fluid, 
H2O.  Water  is  a  powerful  refractor  of  light  and  an  im- 
perfect conductor  of  heat  and  electricity ;  it  is  very  slightly 
compresBible,  its  absolute  diminution  for  a  pressure  of  one 
atmosphere  being  only  about  one  twenty-thousandth  of  its 
bulk.  Although  it  is  colorless  in  small  quantities,  it  is  blue 
like  the  atmosphere  whenviewedinniaas.Itassnmesasolid 
form,  that  of  ice  or  snow,  at  32°  r.  (0°C.);  and  it  takes  the 
form  of  vapor  or  steam  at  212°  F.  (100° 0.),  under  a  pressure 
of  29.9  Inches  (more  exactly,  760  millimeters)  of  mercury, 
retaining  that  form  at  all  higher  temperatures.  Under 
ordinary  conditions,  therefore,  water  possesses  the  liquid 
form  only  at  temperatures  lying  between  32°  and  212?  F. 
The  specific  gravity  of  water  is  1  at  SB°.2  F.  (4°  C),  beigg  the 
unit  to  which  the  specific  gravities  of  all  solids  and^qnids 
are  referred :  one  cubic  foot  of  water  at  62°  F.  weighs  about 
1,000  ounces  or  62.28  potmds.  Water  is  770  times  heavier 
than  atmospheric  air  at  82*  F.  (0°  C.)  and  imder  a  pressure 
of  760  millimeters.  It  has  Its  greatest  density  at  39°.2  F. 
(i°  C),  and  in  this  respect  it  presents  a  singular  excep- 
tion to  the  general  law  of  expansion  by  heat.  If  water  at 
39°.2F.  is  cooled.  It  ezpanda  as  it  cools  till  reduced  to  32°, 
when  it  solidifies ;  and  if  water  at  39°.2  F.  is  heated,  it  ex- 
pands as  the  temperature  increases  iu  accordance  with 
the  general  law.  Oonsidered  from  a  chemical  point  of 
view,  water  is  a  compoimd  substance,  consisting  of  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen,  in  the  proportion  of  2  volumes  of  the 
former  gas  to  1  volume  of  the  latter ;  or  by  weight  it  is 
composed  of  2  parts  of  hydrogen  united  with  16  parts  of 
oxygen.  It  exhibits  In  itself  neither  acid  nor  basic  prop- 
erties. Water  enters,  as  a  liquid,  into  a  peculiar  Icind  of 
combination  with  the  greater  number  of  all  known  sub- 
stances. Of  all  liquids  water  is  the  most  powerful  and 
general  solvent,  aud  on  this  important  property  its  use  de- 
pends. Without  water  the  processes  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life  would  come  to  a  stand.  The  globe  is  covered  on 
about  JJ  of  Its  surface  by  the  ocean  water,  to  an  average 
depth  of  very  nearly  12,600  feet.  (See  ocean.)  This  wa- 
ter is,  however,  far  from  pure,  since  it  holds  in  solution 
nearly  3^  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  saline  matter,  about 
thi'ee  fourths  of  which  is  common  salt.  The  ocean  water 
is  not  potable,  but  pure  water  can  be  obtained  from  it  by 
distillation,  as  is  often  done  at  sea— for  which  purpose, 
however,  fuel  and  a  somewhat  cumbrous  apparatus  are  re- 
quired. Some  towns  on  the  Soutli  American  coast  have 
been  supplied  with  water  exclusively  in  this  way,  up  to 
the  time  when  worlcs  were  completed  for  bringing  it  from 
the  distant  niountains.  The  chief  source  of  supply  for 
the  water  which  fnlls  upon  the  earth  is  the  ocean,  from 
whose  surface  it  is  raised  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  form 
of  vapor,  ready  to  be  condensed  again  and  fall  as  rain  or 
snow  eitlier  on  sea  or  land,  in  accordance  with  vaiying 
and  complicated  conditions  of  climate  and  topography. 
The  precipitation  of  rain  and  snow  upon  different  parts 
of  the  eartli's  surface  varies  greatly,  both  in  its  total 
amount  and  in  its  seasonal  distribution.  Some  regions  re- 
ceive as  much  as  600  inches  in  a  year ;  over  other  exten- 
sive areas  the  rainfall  is  so  small  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  measure  it.  In  some  districts  the  rain  is  pretty  equally 
distributed  through  the  year ;  iu  others  it  is  all,  or  nearly 
all,  limited  to  one  season,  as  winter  or  summer.  These 
cliniatic  conditions  are  matters  of  the  utmost  importance, 
as  regards  both  the  distribution  and  the  welfare  of  the  hu- 
man race  and  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  in  general.  The 
habitability  and  fertility  of  the  earth  depend  in  part  on 
temperature  and  in  part  on  the  amount  and  character  of 
the  precipitation.  In  general,  where  there  is  no  rainfall 
the  region  is  either  very  sparaely  or  not  at  all  Inhabited, 
and  vegetation  is  almost  entirely  wanting;  of  this  char- 
acter is  a  cousiderable  part  of  northern  Africa  and  cen- 
tral Asia :  such  regions  are  called  deserts.  Other  regions, 
where  there  is  some  rainfall,  but  where  the  amount  is 
small,  are  destitute  of  forests  but  support  a  more  or  less 
abundant  growth  of  grasses.  Such  regions  are,  as  a  rule, 
thhily  inhabited,  and  the  population  is  pastoral  and  no- 
madic ;  of  this  character  are  large  areas  in  central  Asia,  and' 
In  both  North  and  South  America.  Regions  of  abundant 
or  even  of  moderately  large  precipitation  are  generally 
forested,  and  can  be  successfully  cultivated  after  the  for- 
ests have  been  cut  down :  these,  in  general,  are  the  densely 
inhabited  parts  of  the  world.  Such  are  the  essential  facts 
and  conditions  of  the  distribution  of  population  as  con- 
nected with  rainfall.  But  to  these  are  many  exceptions. 
Thus,  the  Nile  flows  for  2,000  miles  through  a  rainless- 
region,  but  has  a  somewhat  dense  population  for  a  consid- 
erable distance  along  its  banks,  though  only  there,  the  river 
itself  being  the  sole  source  of  water-supply  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  valley.  Some  regions  of  very  small  rainfall 
are  situated  sufficiently  near  high  mountain-ranges  on 
which  the  precipitation  is  comparatively  large,  and  from 
which  water  can  be  obtained  in  consideralile  quantity  with 
a  moderate  expenditure  of  money.  In  this  connection  the 
fact  that  the  precipitation  at  high  altitudes  is  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  snow  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  as  there- 
by the  supply  of  water  is  made  capable  of  lasting  through, 
or  nearly  through,  the  summer,  the  snow  melting  gradu- 
ally, while  the  precipitation  in  the  form  of  rain  would  be 
carried  away  much  more  rapidly.  Eain,  if  caught  at  a  dis- 
tance from  human  habitations  and  after  it  has  been  fall- 
ing for  some  time,  contains  haivily  a  perceptible  trace  of 
foreign  matter.  Snow  falling  in  the  polar  regions  is  also 
very  nearly  chemically  pure.  By  distillation,  with  suit- 
able precautions,  water  maybe  obtained  which  will  leave 
no  trace  of  residue  when  evaporated  in  a  platmum  ves- 
sel, and  which  will  also  be  free  from  gaseous  contents. 
The  water  of  springs  and  rivers  always  contains  more  or 
less  mineral  matter,  which  it  has  dissolved  out  from  the 
soil  and  rock  with  which  it  has  been  in  contact  upon  the 
surface  or  underground.  Next  to  rain-water,  the  purest 
natural  water  is  that  of  mountain-lakes  fed  from  melting 
snow,  and  resting  on  crystalline  and  impermeable  rocks ; 
and  rivers  in  uninhabited  regions,  running  over  similar 
rooks,  are  also  very  nearly  pure,  sometimes  leaving  not 
more  than  two  or  three  grains  of  foreign  matter  to  the 
eaUon  when  evaporated  to  dryness.  Kivers,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  run  over  calcareous  and  soft  shalyand  clayey 
rocks  always  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  impurities ; 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  to  the  gallon  is  not  an  un- 
commonamount  under  such  conditions.  Pure  water,  such 
as  that  of  mountain-lakes  and  rivers  running  over  crystal- 
line rooks,  is  called  soft ;  water  containing  more  than  eight 
or  ten  grains  of  mineral  matter  to  the  gallon  is  called  hard. 
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The  foreign  matter  In  soft  water  is  partly  organic  and  part- 
ly mineral;  in  the  latter  a  little  silica  is  always  present, 
as  well  as  salts  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia.  The 
impurities  of  hard  water  are  varied  in  character,  but  car- 
bonate of  lime  generally  predominates.  Ihe  mineral  im- 
purities of  water  are  not  necessarily  deleterious  to  health, 
even  if  present  in  somewhat  large  quantities.  The  contami- 
nation of  water  by  organic  matter  (such  as  sewage,  and  the 
like)  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  and  often  of  great  dan- 
ger. Dead  organic  matter  is  rapidly  oxidized  by  exposure 
to  the  air  iu  tlowing  water,  and  ceases  to  be  dangerous  to 
health.  The  livli^  organisms  with  which  water  is  some- 
times contaminated,  in  receiving  the  sewage  of  towns  or 
In  other  ways,  are  sometimes  the  germs  of  deadly  disease, 
and  appear  to  possess  a  large  amount  of  vitality,  so  that 
they  can  be  conveyed  for  long  distances  without  becom- 
ing disorganized,  as  is  the  case  with  dead  organic  matter. 
See  water-supply. 

Yit  signes  moo  men  see 
Ther  water  is,  as  the  fertilitee 
Of  withi,  reede,  alter,  y vy,  or  vyne. 
That  ther  is  water  nygh  is  verrey  signe. 

Palladms,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  174. 

As  cold  waters  to  a  thirsty  soul,  so  is  good  news  from  a 

far  country.  Frov.  xxv.  25. 

Specifically— (a)  Rain. 

By  sudden  floods  and  fall  of  waters 
Buckingham's  army  is  dispersed  and  scatter'd. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  Iv.  4. 612. 
(6)  Mineral  water.    See  mineral. 

Mineral- Waters,  ...  as  the  Sulphurous  Waters  at  the 
Bath.  Gideon  Harvey,  Vanities  of  Philosophy  and 

[Physick  (ed.  1702),  xvL 
Then  bouses  drumly  German  water, 
To  mak'  himsel'  look  fair  and  fatter. 

Bums,  The  Twa  Dogs, 
(c)  pi.  Waves,  as  of  the  sea ;  surges ;  a  flood. 

Therefore  will  not  we  fear,  .  .  .  though  the  mountains 

be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea ;  though  the  waters 

thereof  roar  and  be  troubled.  Ps.  xlvL  3. 

Our  Souls  have  sight  of  tliat  immortal  sea,  .  .  . 

And  see  the  Children  sport  upon  the  shore. 

And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore. 

Wordsworth,  Ode,  Immortality. 

3.  A  limited  body  of  water,  as  an  ocean,  a  sea, 
or  a  lake;  often,  in  provincial  English  and 
Scotcli  use,  a  river  or  lake :  as,  Derwent  Water 
(lake);  Gala  Water  (stream),  in  law  the  right  or 
title  to  a  body  of  water  is  regarded  as  an  incident  to  the 
right  to  the  land  which  it  covers,  and  the  term  land  in- 
cludes a  body  of  water  thereon. 

And  many  yers  be  for  the  passion  of  Crist,  the  lay  over 
the  same  watir  a  tree,  Ifor  a  foote  bryge,  wheroff  the  holy 
Crosse  was  af  tyr  waraes  made. 

TorHngton,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  27. 
Having  travelled  in  this  Valley  near  four  hours,  we  came 
to  a  large  Water  called  the  Lake. 

Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  3. 
The  mosses,  waters,  slaps,  and  stiles 
,  That  lie  between  us  and  our  hame. 

Bums,  Tam  o'  Shanter. 

3.  Any  aqueous  or  liquid  secretion,  exudation, 
humor,  etc.,  of  an  animal  body,    (a)  Tears. 

For  these  things  I  weep;  mine  eye,  mine  eye  runneth 
down  with  water.because  the  comforter  that  should  relieve 
my  soul  is  far  from  me.  Iiam.  1. 16. 

The  water  stood  in  his  eyes. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress;  li. 
(6)  Sweat;  perspiration. 

The  word  water  may  stand  for  sudor ;  a  horse  is  all  on  a 
water  [In  Palsgrave] ; ...  we  should  say,  lather. 

OKphant,  New  English,  I.  466. 

(c)  Saliva;  spittle. 

For  the  thought  of  Peter's  oysters  brought  the  water  to 
his  month.  W.  S.  Gilbert,  Etiquette. 

(d)  Urine. 

Well,  I  have  cast  thy  water,  and  I  see 
Th'  art  fall'n  to  wit's  extremest  poverty. 
Sure  In  consumption  of  the  spritisly  part. 

Xarston,  Satires,  iv.  126. 

(e)  The  aqueous  or  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye ;  eye-water. 
(/)  The  serous  effusion  of  dropsy,  In  a  blister,  and  the 
like :  as,  water  on  the  brain,  (g)  pi.  In  ohstet.,  the  liquor 
amuii. 

4.  A  distilled  liquor,  essence,  extract,  or  the 
like.    See  strong  water,  under  strong'^. 

But  this  water 
Hath  a  strange  virtue  in 't,  beyond  his  art ; 
It  is  a  sacred  relic,  part  of  that 
Most  powerful  juice  with  which  Medea  made 
Old  jEson  young.        Massinger,  Bashful  lover,  v.  1. 
His  wife  afterwards  did  take  me  Into  my  closet,  and  give 
me  a  cellar  of  waters  of  her  own  distilling. 

<         Pepys,  Diary,  April  1, 1668. 

5.  laphar.,  a  solution  of  a  volatile  oil,  or  of  a 
volatile  substance  like  ammonia  or  camphor,  in 
water. — 6.  Transparency,  as  of  water;  theprop- 
erty  of  a  precious  stone  in  which  itsbeauty  chief- 
ly consists,  involving  also  its  refracting  power. 
In  this  sense  the  word  is  applied  especially  to  diamonds, 
and  is  used  loosely  to  express  their  relative  excellence :  as, 
a  diamond  of  the  first  water:  hence  used  figuratively  to 
note  the  degree  of  excellence  or  fineness  of  any  object  of 
esteem :  as,  genius  of  the  purest  water.  See  the  phrase 
first  water,  below. 

'        An  excellent  lapidary  set  these  stones,  sure ; 
Do  you  mark  their  waters! 

Fletcher,  Rule  a  Wife,  v.  2. 

7.  The  waterside;  the  shore  of  a  sea,  lake, 
stream,  or  the  like,  considered  with  or  apart 


water 

from  its  inhabitants;  speoifleally,  a  watering- 
place  ;  a  seaside  resort.     [Provincial.] 
Oar  warn  the  water,  braid  and  wide. 

Jamie  TeHfer  (Child's  Ballads,  VL  llOX 

The  wate/r,  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Scotland,  is 
often  used  to  express  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  are 
the  only  inhabitable  parts  of  the  country.  To  raise  the 
water,  therefore,  was  to  alarm  those  who  lived  along  its 
side.  Quoted  in  ChiM's  Ballads,  VI.  110,  note. 

The  phrase  "going  to  the  waters"  has  been  familiar 
to  me  for  the  last  forty  years  as  used  by  the  peasantry  in 
the  countjes  of  Huntingdon,  RutUind,  and  Uncoln.  By 
it  Is  meant  a  seaside  place,  and  not  an  Inland  waterlng- 

glace,  ffuch  as  Malvern,  Bath,  Leamington,  or  Chelten- 
an).   '  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VIL  378. 

8.  infincmee,  additional  shares  created  by  wa- 
tering stock.    See  water,  v.  t.,  4. 

By  the  much-abused  word  "property"  he  referred,  of 
course,  to  the  fictitious  capital,  or  "  water,"  which  the  gaa 
compmiles  had  added  to  their  real  capital. 

N.  A.  Ben.,  CXLIII.  92. 

Above  water,  afloat ;  hence,  figuratively,  out  of  embar- 
rassment or  trouble. 

Being  ask'd  by  some  that  were  not  ignorant  In  Sea  Af- 
fairs how  long  he  thought  the  Ship  might  be  kept  above 
Water,he  said  he  could  promise  nothing,  but  that  it  could 
not  be  done  above  three  Hours. 

N.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  I.  277. 

ASnited  waters.  See  aerate.— Aiz-la-Chapelle  wa- 
ter, a  mineral  water  obtained  from  various  thermal 
springs  at  Alx-la-Chapelle  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  containing 
a  large  proportion  of  common  salt,  also  other  sodium 
salts  and  sulphur.— Alz-les-Balns  water,  from  thermal 
springs  of  the  same  name  In  Savoy,  contains  chiefly  sul- 
phates and  carbonates  of  sodium,  magnesium,  and  cal- 
cium In  small  proportion,  employed  In  the  form  of  sys- 
tematic bathing  In  the  treatment  of  gout,  rheumatism, 
skin-diseases,  etc. — ^Alien  water.  See  aZien. — Apolll- 
naxls  water,  an  agreeable  spaikling  water  from  Rhenish. 
Pi'iissia,  containing  a  very  minute  proportion  of  mineral 
ingredients,  used  as  a  table-water. — Bag  Of  waters,  in 
obstet.,  the  bulging  fetal  membranes,  flfled  with  liquor 
amnii,  which  act  as  a  hydraulic-wedge  to  dilate  the  mouth 
of  the  womb;— BaJlBton  Spa  waters,  from  Ballston, 
New  York,  effervescent  waters,  confining  a  large  amount- 
of  common  salt  with  carbonates  of  calcium  and  magne- 
sium. They  possess  tonic  and  cathartic  properties. — 
Baryta-water.  See  6arj/(a.— Basic  water.  Seelasie. 
— Benediction  of  the  waters,  In  the  6r.  Ch.,  the  solemn^ 
public  ceremony  of  blessing  the  water  in  the  phiale,  the 
running  waters,  and  the  sea,  observed  annu^ly  with  a 
procession  and  other  rites  on  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany. 
See  holy  vmter,  below.— Bethesda  water,  from  Wauke- 
sha, Wisconsin,  an  eifervescent  water,  containing  but  a. 
small  proportion  of  mineral  ingredients :  used  chiefly  in 
the  treatment  of  urinary  disorders  and  as  a  table-water. — 
Between  wind  and  water.  See  wind^.— Bitter  water,, 
a  purgative  mineral  water  having  a  bitter  taste  owing  to 
the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  sulphate  of  magnesium, 
or  Epsom  salts.  FViedrichshall  water  is  an  example  of  a. 
bitter  water.— Black  water.  Same  as  pj/rosi*.- Blue 
Uck  water,  a  strong  sulphur  water,  containing  also  a  large 
amount  of  salt,  obtained  from  the  Blue  Lick  Springs,  Ken- 
tucky, It  possesses  cathartic  properties,  and  is  used  large- 
ly In  the  treatment  of  catarrhal  troubles  of  the  respira- 
tory, digestive,  and  urinary  tracts. — Broken  Water.  See- 
broken. — Buffalo  lltUa  water,  an  alkaline  sulphur  wa- 
ter, containing  some  lithia,  from  Mecklenburg  county, 
Virginia.  It  is  diuretic  and  slightly  laxative,  and  is  em- 
ployed in  the  treatment  of  lithemia,  Eright's  disease,  and 
certain  forms  of  dyspepsia. — Burning  watert,  alcohoL 
Compare  fire-water. 

Take  the  beste  wiyn  that  ge  may  fynde.  .  .  .  But  firste 
Ze  muste  distille  this  wiyn  .7.  tymes,  and  thanne  bane  30- 
good  brennytige  watir. 

Book  of  Quints  Essemse  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  4. 

Canterbury  water,  water  tinctured  with  the  blood  of 
Thomas  BecKe^  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  mur- 
dered in  1170,  and  afterward  canonized  as  a  saint  and  mar- 
i^'.    See  the  quotation. 

To  satisfy  these  cravings,  so  as  to  hinder  an  uneasy  feel- 
ing at  the  thought  of  tasting  human  blood,  a  tiny  drop- 
was  mingled  with  a  chalice-full  of  water,  and  in  this  man- 
ner given  to  those  who  begged  a  sip.  This  was  the  far- 
famed  "Carderbury-water."  Never  had  such  a  thing  as 
drinking  a  martyr's  blood  been  done  before ;  never  has  it- 
been  done  since.    Roi±,  Church  bf  our  Fathers,  III.  i.  424. 

Carbonated  water,  water  charged  with  carbonic-acid 
gas :  either  natural  spring-water  like  seltzer  and  apoUinar 
ris,  or  distilled  water  artificially  charged  with  the  gas. — 
Carlsbad  water,  an  alkaline  sulphated  water,  heavily 
charged  with  carbonic  acid,  from  various  thermal  springs- 
in  Carlsbad,  Bohemia :  employed  extensively  in  the  treat- 
ment of  gout,  rheumatism,  urinary  disorders,  chronic  dis- 
eases of  the  eye  and  ear,  intestinal  catarrh,  and  chronic 
constipation.- Chow-chow  water.  See  chow-chow.— 
Caysmic  water,  an  agreeable  sparkling  table-water,  con- 
taining chiefly  calcium  bicarbonate,  from  Waukesha,  Wis- 
consin. It  is  used  also  as  a  diuretic  in  bladder  troubles. 
—Cologne  water.  Same  as  cologne.— Cx3.\i  Orcbard 
water,  a  cathartic  water,  containing  a  rather  large  propor- 
tion of  magnesium  sulphate  aud  a  smaller  amount  of  some 
other  sulphates  and  carbonates,  obtained  from  springs  of 
the  same  name  in  Kentucky. — Deep  water  or  waters, 
water  too  deep  for  comfort  or  safety ;  hence,  flguratively, 
embarrassment,  trial,  or  distress. 

Let  me  be  delivered  from  them  that  hate  me,  and  out  of 
the  deep  waters.  Ps.  Ixix.  14. 

Once  he  had  been  very  nearly  In  deep  waier  because 
Mrs.  Proudle  had  taken  it  in  dudgeon  that  a  certain  young- 
rector,  who  had  been  left  a  widower,  had  a  very  pretty 
governess  for  his  children.  TrMope. 

False  waters,  in  obstet.,  a  fluid  which  occasionally  col- 
lects between  the  amnion  and  the  chorion. — First  water,, 
the  highest  degree  of  fineness  in  a  diamond  or  other  pre- 
cious stone ;  hence,  flguratively,  the  highest  rank  moriuly. 
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socially,  or  otherwise.  The  expression  firal  water,  when 
applied  to  a  diamond,  denotes  that  it  is  tree  from  all 
traces  of  color,  hlemish,  flaw,  or  other  impeil ection,  and 
that  its  brilliancy  is  perfect    Often  used  attributively. 

One  comfort,  folk  are  beginning  to  take  an  interest  in 
us.  I  see  nobs  of  the  firit  water  looking  with  a  fatherly 
eye  into  our  affairs.  C.  Reade.    (DiaKm.) 

Franz-Josef  water,  a  bitter  water,  containing  a  small 
proportion  of  iron,  obtained  at  Fured,  Hungary.  It  is 
used  as  a  cathartic,  and  also  in  the  treatment  of  chronic 
rheumatism  and  catarrhal  conditions  of  the  respiratory 
and  alimentary  tracts.— FrledrldlBliall  water,  a  "bitter 
water"  from  the  village  of  this  name  in  Gerrhany.  It  is 
strongly  aperient,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  sul- 
phates and  chlorids  of  magnesium  and  sodium.  It  is  used 
as  a  cathartic  and  also  in  diseases  of  the  heart  and  kidneys 
and  in  chronic  bronchitis.— Frightened  water.  See 
frighten — Glesshiibler  water,  an  agreeable  sparkling 
alkaline  water  from  Giesahubl-Puchstein,  near  Carlsbad  in 
Bohemia :  used  as  a  table-water,  and  also  in  cases  of  uric- 
acid  diathesis  and  of  dyspeptic  and  other  troubles  referred 
thereto. — Goulard  water,  an  aqueous  solution  contain- 
ing about  25  per  cent,  of  lead  subacetate ;  the  liquor  plumbi 
snbacetatis  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  used  as  a 
lotion  in  inflammation. — Ground  wat^:,  surface  moist- 
ure, or  the  water  retained  by  the  porous  surface-soil. 
Ground  water  flows  in  accordance  with  the  common  law  of 
hydrostatics,  but  its  motion  is  impeded  by  friction.' '  Com- 
pare ground  air,  under  fflirl.— Hard  Water.  See  def .  1. — 
Harrogate  waters,  chalybeate  and  sulphur  waters  from 
the  waiering-^lace  of  this  name  in  Yoricshire,  England. 
They  are  aperient,  and  are  used  chiefly  in  the  treatment 
of  skin-diseases  and  of  morbid  conditions  of  the  intestinal 
canal. — High  water,  the  greatest  elevation  of  the  water 
at  flood-tide ;  also,  the  time  when  such  highest  point  in 
the  flow  is  reached. 

Gaffer  was  away  in  his  boat ;  ...  he  was  not,  according 
to  his  usual  habits  at  night,  to  be  counted  on  before  next 
high  water.  Diiikemi,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  L  13. 

High-water  mark,  the  mark  or  limit  of  water  at  high 
tide ;  hence,  figuratively,  the  higliest  limit  attained  or  at- 
tainable :  as,  the  high-water  mark  of  prosperity.  Some- 
times erroneously  written  high  water-mark. 

His  [Wordsworth's]  "Ode  on  Immortality"  is  the  high- 
water  mark  which  the  intellect  has  reached  in  this  age. 
Emerson,  English  Traits. 

High- water  shrub,  a  shrubby  composite  plant,  Ivafru- 
teeeeng,  a  native  of  the  United  States  along  the  sea-coast 
from  Massachusetts  to  Texas.  Also  called  marsh-elder. 
— Holy  water,  water  used  for  ritual  purification  of  per- 
sons and  things ;  especially,  water  blessed  by  a  Christian 
priest,  and  used  to  sprinkle  upon  persons  or  things,  or  to 
sign  one's  self  with  at  entering  church.  Holy  or  lustral 
water  has  been  used  in  almost  all  religions  in  purification 
of  persons  and  things,  especially  in  preparation  for  wor- 
ship, and  also  to  drive  away  the  powers  of  evil.  Under 
the  ancient  Jewish  law,  the  priests  bathed  their  hands  and 
feet  in  a  laver  before  entering  the  tabernacle  or  approach- 
ing the  altar  (Ex.  xxx.  17-21,  xL  30-82),  and  the  "water  of 
purification"  (Num.  viii.  7,  xix.  9,  etc.)  presents  another 
analogy  to  Christian  usage.  The  use  of  holy  water  in  the 
Christian  church  is  very  ancient.  In  the  Ikiman  Catholic 
Church  holy  water  is  prepared  every  Sunday  by  exorcism 
and  benediction  of  salt,  and  exorcism  and  benediction  of 
the  water,  after  which  the  salt  is  cast  in  the  water,  and 
both  again  blessed  together.  In  the  Greek  Church  the 
use  of  a  holy-water  stoup  (colymbion)  at  the  entrance  of 
a  church  is  almost  obsolete.  Holy  water  is  used  in  the 
houses,  and  is  blessed  on  the  first  of  the  month  in  the 
phiale,  and  at  the  Epiphany  there  is  a  general  blessing  of 
water.  See  cut  under  etoop^,  S. — Holy-water  Clerk, 
sprinkler,  stick.  See  %a2j/.— Homburg  water,  a  cha- 
lybeate saline  water  from  springs  in  Homburg  near  the 
Shine:  used  in  the  treatment  of  dyspepsia  and  disor- 
ders of  the  liver,  especially  those  that  have  been  brought 
on  by  high  living.— Hot  Springs  waters,  calcic  sulphur 
waters  from  a  number  of  thermal  springs  in  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas.  They  are  largely  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
■syphilis,  rheumatism,  and  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes. —  House  of  water.  See  housel. — 
Hungary  water,  a  preparation  of  spirits  of  rosemary, 
used,  especially  during  the  eighteenth  century,  as  a  lotion, 
.-a  perfume,  or  an  internal  remedy.  The  name  is  said  to 
Jiave  been  given  to  it  in  allusion  to  a  queen  of  Hungary 
-who  tested  the  efficacy  of  the  water  in  bathing. 

All  these  Ingredients  mention'd  are  to  be  had  at  the 
Apothecaries,  except  the  Queen  of  Bursaries  Water,  which 
is  sold  by  Mich.  Johnson,  Boolsseller  in  Leichfleld. 
The  Happy  Sinner  (1691),  quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser., 

[X.115. 

Hunyadl  Jdnos  water,  a  cathartic  water,  containing  a 
large  percentage  of  sodium  and  magnesium  sulphates,  ob- 
tained from  Budapest  in  Hungary.- Interdiction  Of  flre 
and  water.  See  interdiction — Jack  in  the  water.  See 
jacH. — Javelle'S  water.  See  eau  de  Javelle,  under  eau. 
— Kisslngen  water,  a  mildly  laxative  water  obtamed 
from  several  springs  in  the  town  of  this  name  in  Bavaria. 
It  is  used  in  affections  of  the  liver  and  alimentary  canal, 
chronic  bronchitis,  and  other  catarrhal  conditions. — La 
Bourboule  water,  an  arsenical  water  from  LaBourboule, 
in  Puy-de-D6me,  France.  It  Is  used  in  the  treatment  of 
various  skin-diseases  and  in  chronic  malarial  troubles. — 
Xebanon  Springs  W3,ter,  a  mineral  water,  containing 
chiefly  carbonates  and  sulphates,  obtained  from  Lebanon 
Springs,  New  York.  It  is  used  principally  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  the  digestive  and  urinary  tracts. — 
Like  water,  with  the  ready  or  abundant  flow  of  water ; 
hence,  overflowingly ;  abundantly ;  freely :  as,  to  spend 
money  like  water. 

They  came  round  about  me  daily  Jti«  water;  they  com- 
passed me  about  together.  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  17. 

Lock  of  water.    See  loeki.— Low  water,  low  tide. 

Set  not  her  Tongue 
A  going  agen ; 

Sh'  as  made  more  Noise  than  half  a  dozen  Paper-mills ; 
London-Bridge  at  a  low  Water  is  Silence  to  her. 

Etherege,  Love  in  a  Tub,  i.  2. 
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Low-water  alaim.  See  aiarm.— Low-water  indica- 
tor. See  mdtcdtor.— Low-water  mark,  the  mark  or 
limit  of  water  at  low  tide ;  in  a  figurative  sense,  the  low- 
est or  a  very  low  point  or  degree.  Sometimes  erroneously 
written  low  water-mark. 

I'm  at  low  water-mark  myself — only  one  bob  and  a  mag- 
pie ;  but,  as  far  as  it  goes,  I'll  fork  out  and  stump. 

Dickens,  Oliver  Twist. 

Low-water  slack,  the  time  of  slack  water  at  the  lowest 
stage  of  the  tide,  wnen  the  ebb  has  done  and  the  flood  has 
not  yet  made.—  Maxienbad  water,  a  mineral  water  from 
the  spa  of  this  name  in  Bohemia,  not  far  from  Carlsbad. 
The  water  is  used  largely  in  gout,  hemorrhoids,  obesity, 
and  liver  troubles  occurring  as  a  result  of  high  living,  and 
also  for  chronic  bronchitis,  neuralgia,  and  cystitis. — Me- 
teoric waters,  mineral  waters,  north  water.  See  the 
adjectives.— Oil  on  troubled  waters,  figuratively,  any- 
thing done  or  used  to  mollify,  assuage,  or  allay ;  from  the 
smoothing  effect  of  the  poming  of  oil  upon  breEJting  waves, 
a  common  resource  of  modern  seamen.  I'he  efficacy  of 
oil  for  such  use  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Bo- 
mans  (see  "Notes  and  Queries,"  6th  ser..  III.  262),  and  the 
literal  practice  no  doubt  preceded  the  figurative  saying. — 
Orange-flower  watert.  Same  as  omnj^e-fa'er.- Oxy- 
genated water.  Seeo:c^£re«ate.— Fersicot-water.  See 
ijerm'cofc- Pilot's  water.  See  ^oC— Poland  Spring 
water,  a  water,  very  weak  in  mineral  constituents,  ob- 
tained from  South  Poland,  Maine.  It  is  employed  chiefly 
as  a  table-water  and  as  a  diuretic  in  the  treatment  of 
chronic  disorders  of  the  urinary  tract. — Fotash-water. 
See  jwtosft.- Public,  quick,  quickBilver  water.  See 
the  qualifying  words.— Ked  water,  bloody  urine  ;  hema^ 
turia. — Richfield  Springs  water,  a  sulphur  water  from 
the  village  of  the  same  name  in  New  York  State,  used 
largely  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism,  skin-diseases,  and 
chronic  catarrhal  affections  of  the  respiratory  tract.— 
Rockbridge  Alum  Springs  water,  a  tonic  water,  with 
astringent  taste,  obtained. in  the  place  of  the  same  name 
in  Yirginia.  It  is  employed  in  the  treatment  of  skin-dis- 
eases and  catarrhal  disorders  of  the  digestive  and  urinary 
tracts.— Rosemary  water.  Same  as  Hungary  water. — 
Rubinat-Condal  water,  an  aperient  water,  contain- 
ing chiefly  sodium  sulphate,  obtained  from  a  spring  in  the 
Spanish  Pyrenees. — Saratoga  waters,  various  mineral 
waters,  some  possessing  tonic  and  others  cathartic  prop- 
erties, obtained  from  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York.  They 
are  used  in  the  treatment  of  certain  chronic  skin-diseases, 
constipation,  indigestion,  and  liver  disorders,  and  in  ca- 
tarrhal conditions  of  the  urinary  and  digestive  tracts. 
Among  the  best-known  of  the  springs  are  the  Congress, 
Hathorn,  High  Sock,  Geyser,  Pavilion,  Seltzer,  and  Vichy. 
—Sedative  water.  See  scdatrac- Belters  water,  a 
highly  prizedmedicinalmineralwaterfoundatNieder-Sel- 
ters,  a  village  in  the  province  of  Hesse-Nassau  in  Prussia. 
It  contains  a  consid  erable  quantity  of  sodiuin  chlorid  (com- 
mon salt),  and  much  smaller  quantities  of  sodium,  cal- 
cium, and  magnesium  carbonates.  Also  called  Seltzer 
water.— Sharon  Springs  water,  a  sulphur  water  from 
Sharon  Springs,  New  YorlL  It  is  largely  used  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  skin,  chronic  catarrhal  con- 
ditions of  the  respiratory  and  digestive  tract,  goul^  and 
rheumatism. — SillclOUS,  slack.  Strong  water.  See  the 
adjectives.- Soden  water,  saline  chalybeate  water  fi'om 
Soden  in  Hesse- Nassau,  Prussia.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  the 
treatmentof  chronic  catarrhal  affections  of  the  respiratory 
tract  and  in  the  early  stages  of  pulmonary  consumption. 
—Soft  water.  See  def.  i.— Sweet  water,  (a)  Fresh 
as  opposed  to  salt  water.  See  syjeet,  a.,  8.  (b)  Glycerin. 
Workshop  Receipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  810. — Tliermal  waters, 
hotsprings. — To  beinhot  water.  SeeMi.— To  break 
water,  (a)  To  appear  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  to 
blow,  as  a  whale  making  its  rising,  (b)  To  float  to  the  sur- 
face, as  any  sunken  object. — To  cast  oil  on  troubled 
waters.  See  oil  on  troubled  waters,  above.— To  cast  (a 
person's)  water.  See  casti.—To  cast  water  into  the 
^niames,  to  perform  unnecessary  or  useless  labor  (possi- 
bly involving  a  play  on  the  word  Thames,  suggesting  temse, 
a  sieve). 

It  is  to  give  him  (quoth  I)  as  much  almes  or  neede 
As  cast  water  in  Terns,  or  as  good  a  deede 
As  it  is  to  helpe  a  do^e  over  a  stile, 

J.  Heywood,  Proverbs  (ed.  Sharman),  p.  69. 

Toholdwater.  See  Mdi.— To  make  foul  water.  See 
fouli.— To  make  water.  See  mafei.— To  pour  water 
on  the  hands.  See  hand.— To  take  water,  (a)  To  al- 
low one's  boat  to  fall  into  the  wake  of  another  boat,  as  in 
a  race.  Hence — (b)  To  weaken  in  a  contest ;  back  out  or 
back  down.  [Slang.]— To  throw  cold  water  on.  See 
coW.— To  tread  water.  See  tread.— Troubled  waters, 
a  commotion ;  trouble ;  discord.  See  oil  on  troubled  wa- 
ters, above. — ^Under  water,  below  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter.—  Vals  water,  sparkling  alkaline  water  from  Vals 
in  southern  France,  It  is  used  in  dyspepsia,  urinary  dis- 
orders, affections  of  the  liver,  obesity,  gout,  and  diseases 
of  the  skin. — Vichy  water,  (a)  An  alkaline  water,  con- 
taining minute  quantities  of  iron  and  arsenic,  obtained 
from  numerous  thermal  springs  in  Yichy,  France,  and  also 
artiflcially  prepared.  It  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  chronic 
catarrhal  affections  of  the  intestinal  and  urinary  tracts, 
gall-stones,  lithemia,  gout,  and  rheumatism,  (b)  A  water 
of  somewhat  similar  composition  from  the  Vichy  Spring 
in  Saratoga.  See  Saratoga  waters. — Water  bewitched, 
water  slightly  flavored,  as  with  liquor ;  any  weak  or  greatly 
diluted  decoction ;  figuratively,  an  insipid,  tasteless  com- 
pound. 

Indeed,  madam,  your  ladyship  is  very  sparing  of  your 
tea ;  I  protest^  the  last  I  took  was  no  more  than  water  be- 
witch'd.  Swift,  Polite  Conversation,  i. 

Water-check  valve,  in  a  steam-engine,  an  automatic 
valve  which  regulates  the  water-supply  delivered  by  the 
feed-water  pipe  to  the  boiler.  See  check-valve.— VaXST 
cider.  See  dder. — Water  damaged.  Same  as  water 
bewitched.  HaUimell. — Water  in  OUe'S  shoest,  a  source 
of  discomfort  or  irritation  to  one.  , 

They  caressed  his  lordship  very  much  as  a  new  comer, 
whom  they  were  glad  of  the  honour  to  mfe^  and  talked 
about  a  time  to  dine  with  him ;  all  which  (as  they  say)  was 
water  in  his  shoes. 

Roger  North,  Lord  Guilford,  i.  295.    {Davies.) 
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Water-of-Ayr  stone.  See  .4j/r  atone,  under  »«on«.— Wa- 
ter of  Cotunnius,  a  fluid  filling  the  space  between  the 
osseous  and  the  membranous  labyrinth  of  the  ear;  the 
perilymph,  technically  called  liauor  Cotennii.— Water  of 
crystallization.  See  crwstoi&ation.- Water  of  Jeal- 
ousy (literally,  'water  of  bitterness'),  in  the  ancient  Jew- 
ish law,  water  to  be  di'unk  as  directed  in  Num.  v.  11-31  by 
a  woman  suspected  by  her  husband  of  unfaithfulness,  the 
act  of  drinking  it  sei-ving  as  a  test  of  innocence  or  guilt, 
—Water  of  life,  (a)  a  liquid  giving  life  or  immortality 
to  the  drinker ;  specifically,  In  Biblical  use,  spiritual  re- 
freshment,  strength,  or  salvation. 

I  will  give  unto  him  that  is  atfairst  of  the  fountain  of 
the  water  of  life  freely.  Sev.  xxi.  6. 

(6)  Whisky,  brandy,  or  other  alcoholic  liqnor:  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Irish  and  Gaelic  name  of  whisky,  and  of 
the  French  name  of  brandy  {eoM-de-vie).  Compare  aqua 
vita. 

The  shepherds  .  .  .  were  collected  together  (not  with- 
out a  quench  of  the  mountain-dew,  or  water  of  life)  in  a 
large  shed. 

J.  Wilson,  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life,  p.  306. 

Water  of  puriflcation.  See  holy  wafer.- Water  of 
separation  (literally,  'water  of  uncleanness'),  in  the 
ancient  Jewish  law,  water  mixed  with  the  ashes  of  a  red 
heifer  bm'ned  with  cedar-wood,  hyssop,  and  scarleti  used 
to  sprinkle  upon  unclean  persons  (Num.  xix.).— Water  on 
the  brain.  See  brain — Water-steam  thermometer. 
See  tAerMMwneter.— Water  venom-glObulin,  a  poisonous 
principle  extracted  from  serpent-venom,— White  Sul- 
phur Springs  water,  a  strong  sulphur  water  from  the 
springs  of  the  same  name  in  Greenbrier  county.  West  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  catarrhal 
disorders  of  the  digestive  and  urinary  systems,  constipa- 
tion, and  various  skin-diseases. — White  water,  (a)  Shoal 
water  near  the  shore ;  breakers.  (6)  The  foaming  water 
in  rapids  or  swiftly  flowing  shallows. 

The  continuous  white  water  of  the  upper  rapids  raging 
round  the  curve  of  a  steep  red  bank. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N,  S.,  XLIIL  631. 

(c)  Foam  churned  up  by  a  whale.— Wiesbaden  water,  a 
saline  water  obtained  from  numerous  thermal  springs  in 
Wiesbaden,  Hesse-Nassau,  Prussia.  It  is  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  slim-diseases,  gout,  rheumatism,  and  neuralgia.— 
Wildungen  water,  a  mineral  water,  containing  carbon- 
ates of  calcium  and  magnesium  and  a  small  percentage  of 
sulphates,  from  Nieder- Wildungen  in  Waldeck.  It  is  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  urinary 
tract.— Yellow  Sulphur  Springs  water,  a  mineral  water 
from  springs  of  the  same  name  in  Virginia.  It  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  lime  salts  and  sulphates,  and  is  cathar- 
tic. (See  also  ba/rley-water,  fire-water,  lead-water,  rice-wa- 
ter.) 
water  (wS-'tSr),  v.  [<  ME.  wateren,  weteren, 
watren,  wattren,  wattrenn,  wettrien,  <  AS.  was- 
triam,  water,  =  D.  wateren,  water,  make  water, 
=  MHG.  weegem,  G-.  wassern,  irrigate,  water 
(cf.  Icel.  vatna  =  Sw.  vattna  =  Ban.  vande, 
water);  from  the  noun.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  put 
water  into  or  upon ;  moisten,  dilute,  sprinkle, 
or  soak  with  water ;  specifically,  to  irrigate. 

All  the  grounde  throughout  the  lande  of  Egipt  is  con- 
tinually watred  by  the  water  which  vppon  ye  26  day  of 
August  is  turned  into  the  cniitiies  round  about. 

E.  Webbe,  Travels  (ed.  Arber),  p,  22. 
Set  &uit-trees  round,  nor  e'er  indulge  thy  sloth. 
But  water  them,  and  urge  their  shady  growth. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  iv. 

2.  To  supply  with  water  for  drinking;  feed 
with  water :  said  of  animals. 

Aft  times  hae  I  water'd  my  steed 
Wi'  the  water  o'  Wearie's  welL 
The  Water  o'  Wearie's  Well  (Child's  BaUads,  I.  199X 

If  the  inhabitants  of  a  parish  have  a  customary  right  of 
watering  their  cattle  at  a  certain  pool,  the  custom  is  not 
destroyed  though  they  do  not  use  it  for  ten  years. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  L,  Int.,  iii. 

3.  To  produce  by  moistening  and  pressure  upon 
(silk,  or  other  fabric)  a  sort  of  pattern  on  wmeh 
there  is  a  changeable  play  of  light.  See  watered 
silk,  under  watered. 

These  things  [silk  and  cotton  goods]  are  watered,  which 
very  much  adds  to  their  beauty ;  they  are  made  also  at 
Aleppo,  but  not  in  so  great  perfection. 

Poeoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  126. 

4.  To  increase  (the  nominal  capital  of  a  cor- 
poration) by  the  issue  of  new  shares  without 
a  corresponding  increase  of  actual  capital,  jus- 
tiflcatlon  for  such  a  transaction  is  usually  sou^t  Iby  claim- 
ing that  the  property  and  francl^esi  have  increased  in 
value,  so  that  an  increase  of  stock  is  necessary  in  or- 
der fairly  to  represent  existing  capital.  [Commercial 
slang.] 

The  stock  of  some  of  the  railways  has  been  watered  to 
an  alarming  extent  by  the  issue  of  fictitious  capital,  exist- 
ing only  on  paper,  though  ranking  equallv  for  dividend  — 
when  money  for  this  is  forthcoming.  Usually,  the  paper 
stock  has  been  sold  to  unwary  purchasers. 

FoHnightty  Bee.,  N.  S.,  XLIIL  867. 
To  water  one's  plautst,  to  shed  tears.    [Old  slang.  ] 

Neither  water  thou  thy  plants,  in  that  thou  departest 
from  thy  pigges  nie,  neither  stand  In  a  mammering  whe- 
ther it  bee  best  to  depart  or  not. 

Euphues  to  PhUautus,  M.  4.    (Jfore*.) 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  give  out,  emit,  discharge, 
or  secrete  water. 

If  they  suffer  the  dusts  of  bribes  to  be  thrown  into  their 
sight,  their  eyes  will  waUr  and  twinkle,  and  fall  at  last  to 
Wind  connivance.  Bm.  T.  Adamt,  Works,  I.  U7. 
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Hia  eyes  would  have  watered  with  a  true  feeling  over 
the  aale  of  a  widow's  furniture, 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  i.  12. 

2.  To  gather  saliva  as  a  symptom  of  appetite : 
said  of  the  mouth  or  teeth,  and  in  figurative 
use  noting  vehement  desire  or  craving. 

In  theyr  mindes  they  conceaued  a  hope  of  a  daintie  ban- 
quet, And,  espying  their  enemies  a  faire  of,  beganne  to 
swalowe  theyr  spettle  as  their  mouthes  watered  (or  greed- 
ines  of  theyr  pray. 
Peter  Martyr  (tr.  in  Eden's  First  Books  on  America,  ed. 

[Arber,  p.  181). 

Oh,  my  little  green  gooseberry,  ray  teeth  waters  at  ye  I 

Farquhar,  Love  and  a  Bottle,  v.  1. 

The  dog's  mouth  waters  only  at  the  sight  of  food,  but 

the  gourmand's  mouth  will  also  water  at  the  thought  of 

it.  J.  Ward,  Enoyc.  Brit.,  XX.  57. 

3.  To  get  or  take  in  water:  as,  the  ship  put 
into  port  to  water;  specifically,  to  drink  water. 

We  watered  at  the  Canaries,  we  traded  with  the  Salvages 
at  Dominica.   Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  'Works,  1. 150. 

Were  I  a  poet,  by  Hippocrene  I  swear  (which  was  a  cer- 
tain well  where  all  the  Muses  watered),  etc. 

Dehker  and  Webster,  Westward  Ho,  ii.  1. 

A  Mischance  befel  the  Horse,  which  lamed  him  as  he 
went  a  watering  to  the  Seine.        Howell,  Letters,  1.  i.  17. 

water-adder  (w^'tSr-ad^Sr),  n.  An  aquatic 
serpent  like,  or  mistaken  for,  an  a<j^er.  (a)  The 
water-moccasin,  a  venomous  snake.  See  moccasin^  (with 
cat),  [U.  S.)  (b)  The  commonest  water-snaliie  of  the 
United  States,  Tropid<motus  (oftener  Nerodia)  sipedon. 
This  is  a  large,  stout  serpent,  roughened  with  keeled 
scale^  and  somewhat  spotted  or  blotched,  like  an  adder, 
especially  when  young.  lt~  bites  quite  hard  in  self-de- 
fense when  attacked,  but  is  not  poisonous.    [U.  S.] 

waterage  (wft't^r-aj),  n.  [<  water  +  -age."] 
Money  paid  for  transportation  by  water. 

water-agrimony  (wa'ter-ag^ri-mo-ni),  n.    An 

,  old  name  of  the  bur-marigold,  Bidens  tripartita 
or  B.  cernua. 

water-aloe  (w4't6r-al"6),  n.  Same  as  water-sol- 
dier. 

water-analysis  (w4't6r-a-nal"i-sis), ».  In 
chem.,  the  analysis  of  waters,  either  to  deter- 
mine their  potable  quality,  or  fitness  for  use  in 
boilers  or  otherwise  in  the  arts. 

water-anchor  (w&'t6r-ang'''kor),  n.  A  sail  dis- 
tended by  spars  and  thrown  overboard  to  hold 
a  vessel's  head  to  the  wind  and  retard  her 
drifting;  a  drag-anchor.  Also  called  sea-an- 
chor. 

water-antelope  (wft'tSr-an'te-lop),  n.  One  of 
numerous  different  African "  antelopes,  as  of 
the  genera  Eleotragiis,  Kohus,  and  some  others, 
which  frequent  marshy  or  reedy  places ;  a  reed- 
buck  ;  a  water-buck.  See  cuts  under  nagor  and 
si/ng-sing. 

water-apple  (wfi,'t6r-ap"l),  n.  The  custard- 
apple,  Anona  reticulata. 

water-arum  (wfi/'ter-a'''rum),  n.    See  Calla,  1. 

water-ash  (w4'ter-ash),  n.  1.  A  small  tree, 
Fraxinus  platycarpa,  vrithout  special  value, 
found  in  deep  river-swamps  from  Virginia  to 
Texas  and  in  the  West  Indies. —  2.  The  black 
hoop-  or  ground-ash,  Fraxinus  sambucifolia,  of 
wet  grounds  in  the  eastern  half  of  North  Amer- 
ica. Its  tough  pliable  dark-brown  wood  is  largely  used 
for  interior  finish  and  cabinet-work,  for  making  hoops  and 
baskets,  etc. 

water-avens  (wli'tSr-av^enz),  n.  A  plant, 
Geum  rimale,  found  in  wet  meadows  northward 
in  both  hemispheres.  It  grows  some  2  feet  high,  and 
is  noticeable  for  its  nodding  flowers  (large  for  the  genus), 
with  purplish-orange  petals,  and,  in  frui^  for  its  feathery 
styles  and  persistent  purple  calyx.    Also  purple  avens. 

water-back  (wft't6r-bak), «.  1.  An  iron  cham- 
ber or  reservoir  or  a  combination  of  pipes,  at 
the  back  of  a  cooking-range  or  other  fireplace, 
to  utilize  the  heat  of  the  fire  in  providing  a 
supply  of  hot  water. —  3.  In  brewing,  a  cistern 
which  holds  the  water  used  for  mashing. 

water-bag  (w4't6r-bag),  n.  1.  The  reticulum 
of  the  stomach  of  the  camel  and  other  Cameli- 
dse,  corresponding  to  the  honeycomb  tripe  of 
ordinary  ruminants. — 3.  In  her.,  a  bearing 
representing  a  vessel  for  holding  water,  usu- 
ally drawn  as  if  a  leather  bucket.  It  differs 
from  water-bouget,  or  bouget,  in  retaining  the 
form  of  the  actual  vessel. 

water-bailaget  (wa'tSr-ba'aaj),  n.    Bailage 

upon  goods  transported  by  water.    See  bailage. 

Water-baylage,  a  tax  demanded  upon  all  goods  by  the 

City,  imported  and  exported.  _     .    , 

Pepys,  Diary,  Jan.  20,  1668-9.    (Dames.) 

water-bailiff  (wa't6r-ba"lif),  m.  1.  A  custom- 
house officer  in  a  port  town  whose  duty  is  to 
search  ships. 

Out  of  patience  with  the  whole  tribe  of  custom-house 
extortioners,  boatmen,  tide-waiters,  staAwater-baiUfa,  that 
beset  me  on  all  sides,  worse  than  a  swaim  of  musquetoes, 
I  proceeded  a  little  too  roughly  to  brush  them  away  with 
mv  rat.fcin.  CuMberland,  West  Indian,  i.  6. 
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2.  A  former  ofleer  of  the  London  corporation 
who  saw  to  the  observance  of  the  statutes  and 
by-laws  applicable  to  the  river  Thames. —  3. 
See  water-bailiff,  under  bailiff. 

water-balance  (w&'t6r-bal"ans),  n.  An  old 
form  of  water-raising  apparatus,  consisting  of 
a  series  of  troughs  one  above  ianother,  sup- 
ported in  a  hanging  frame,  and  oscillating  like 
a  pendulum.  As  the  frame  swings,  the  water  dipped 
by  the  lowest  trough  runs  into  that  next  above,  and  iu  the 
return  motion  it  is  emptied  in  turn  from  that  into  the 
next  above  again,  and  so  on.    E.  H.  Knight. 

water-bar  (wft'ter-bar),  n.  A  ridge  crossing  a 
hill  or  mountain  road,  and  leading  aside  water 
flowing  down  the  road. 

They  .  .  .  were  descending,  with  careful  reining  in  and 
bearing  back,  the  steep,  long  plunges— for  these  moun- 
tain roads  are  like  cataract  beds,  and  travellers  are  like 
the  falling  water— where  the  only  break  and  safety  were 
the  waiter-bars,  humping  up  across  the  way  at  frequent 
intervals.  Mrs.  Whitney,  Odd  or  Even?  xiii. 

water-barometer  (wa't6r-ba-rom"e-t6r), «.  A 
barometer  in  which  water  is  substituted  for 
mercury.    See  barometer. 

If  a  long  pipe,  closed  at  one  end  only,  were  emptied  of 
air,  filled  with  water,  the  open  end  kept  in  water,  and 
the  pipe  held  upright,  the  water  would  rise  in  it  nearly 
twenty-eight  feet.  In  this  way  water  barometers  have 
been  made.  Fitz  Roy,  Weather  Book,  p.  12. 

water-barrel  (wa't6r-bar"el),  n.  1.  A  water- 
oask. —  3.  In  mining,  a  large  wrought-iron  bar- 
rel with  a  self-acting  valve  iu  the  bottom,  used 
in  drawing  water  where  there  are  no  pumps. 
[South  Staffordshire,  Eug.] 

water-barrow  (wfl'ter-bar'^o),  n.  A  two- 
wheeled  barrow  carrying  a  tank,  often  swung 
on  ;trunnions,  used  by  gardeners  and  others;  a 
water-barrel.    E.  H.  Knight. 

water-basil  (wS,'t6r-baz"il),  n.  Ingem-ouUing, 
a  uniform  bevel  cut  around  the  top  of  a  stone, 
after  the  grinding  of  the  upper  flat  table; 

water-baui  (w&'ter-bath),  ».  1.  A  bath  com- 
posed of  water,  in  contradistinction  to  a  vapor- 
bath. — 2.  In  chem.,  a  vessel  containing  water 
which  is  heated  to  a  certain  temperature,  over 
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Water-bearing. 
a,  wheel;  d,  6',  bearings  for  the  shaft;  e,  c,  hollow  supports  for 
bearings ;  ti,  d',  d'',  pipe  and  branches  through  which  water  is  forced 
into  the  hollow  supports  c;f,_  slot  through  which  the  water  passes 
into  the  bearings  with  suincient  force  to  support  completely  the 
weight  of  a  and  the  shaft. 

from  its  resemblance,  ^specially  in  its  bark, 
to  the  beech.  Also  called  blue-beech, —  3.  Im- 
properly, the  sycamore,or  American  plane-tree, 
Plaianus  ocddentalis,  growing  on  low  grounds, 
and  having  reddish  wood  like  that  of  the  beech. 

water-beetle  (wfi.'t6r-be"tl),  n.  A  beetle  which 
lives  in  the  water.  Snch  beetles belongmainlytothe 
families  Am/phizoidae,  HaXiplidse,  Dytiseidse,  and  Cfyrijii- 
dse  of  the  adephagous  aenes,  and  the  HydrophUtaee  of 
the  clavicorn  aeries.  The  first  four  are  sometimes  gi'ouped 
under  the  name  Hydradephaga,  aa  distinguished  from  the 
Geadephaga,  or  ground-beetles  and  tiger-beetles,  A  few 
other  beetles  are  to  some  extent  aquatic ;  but  the  term  is 
restricted  to  the  species  of  the  five  families  named.  See 
these  family  names,  and  cuts  under  Dytiseus,  Gyrinidse, 
Eydrobius,  Bydrophilida,  and  Ilybius.  Compare  waier- 
bug. 

water-bellows  (w&'ter-bel"6z),  n.  A  form  of 
blower  used  in  gas-machines,  and  formerly  to 
supply  a  blast  for  ^rnaces.  it  consists  essentially 
of  an  inverted  vessel  suspended  in  water,  on  raising  whit  ]i 
in  the  water  air  is  drawn  in  through  an  inlet  valve,  while 
on  lowering  the  vessel  the  air  is  forced  out  again  throi)|ih 
another  valve.  Such  vessels  are  uanally  placed  in  pairs, 
and  are  lowered  and  raised  alternately.  The  device  is 
also  used  for  supplying  air  to  the  pipes  of  a  pneumatic 
clock-system,  The  central  clock  lifts  the  inverted  tank, 
and,  letting  it  fall  once  a  minute,  sends  a  puif  of  air 
through  the  pipes,  and  thus  moves  all  the  hands  of  the 
clocks  connected  with  the  system. 

water-bells  (wS.'t6r-belz),  n.  The  European 
white  water-lily,  Castalia  speciosa  (Nymphsea 
alba).    Britten  and  Holland.    [North.  Eng.] 

water-betony  (wa'tfir-befo-ni),  n.  See  Scro- , 


my  rattan. 


Water-baths  of  various  forms  (A,  B,  C),  with  adjustable  rings  (ff, 
6,  c),  to  receive  vessels  of  different  sizes.  B  and  C  are  arranged  to 
have  a  constant  water-supply. 

which  chemical  preparations  or  solutions  are 
placed  in  suitable  vessels  to  be  digested,  evapo- 
rated, or  dried  at  the  given  temperature. — 3. 
Same  as  bain-marie. 

water-battery  (w&'ter-bat"6r-i),  m.  1.  In  elect. 
See  battery. —  2.  la  fort.,  a  battery  nearly  on 
a  level  with  the  water. 

water-beadlet  (wft'ter-be'dl),  n'.  A  water- 
bailiff  (?). 

In  the  year  1700  one  S.  Smith,  who  is  described  as 
water-beadle,  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Bermondsey,  left  a 
legacy  to  his  nephew,  Matthew  Smith,  of  this  parish. 

]Sr.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VIIL  487. 

water-bean  (wft'ter-ben),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Nelumbo. 

water-bear  (wft'ter-bar),  n.  A  bear-animalcule. 
See  MacrobiotidsB,  Jrctisca,  and  Tardigrada. 

water-bearer  (wft't6r-bar"6r),  n.  [<  ME.  watyr 
berare  =  Sw.  vattenbdrara  =  Dan.  vandbarer;  < 
water  -I-  bearer.^  1.  One  who  carries  water; 
specifically,  one  whose  business  is  the  convey- 
ing of  water  from  a  spring,  well,  river,  etc.,  to 
purchasers  or  consumers. 

Yf  thef  e  be  neuer  a  wyse  man,  make  a  water-bearer,  a 
tinker,  a  cobler,  .  .  .  comptroller  of  the  mynte. 

Latimer,  Sermon  on  the  Plough. 

3.  [eap.2  In  astron.,  a  sign  of  the  zodiac.  See 
Aguarius. 

water-bearing  (wa'ter-bar"ing), «.  A  joumal- 
box  having  in  the  lower  part  a  groove  com- 
municating with  a  piije  through  which  water 
under  heavy  pressure  is  admitted  beneath  the 
journal,  which  it  raises  slightly  from  its  bear- 
ings. >  As  the  journal  revolves,  the  water  flows  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly thin  film  or  sheet  between  it  and  the  healings, 
forming  a  very  effioieut  lubricant.  See  cut  in  next  column. 
Also  eailed  palier-gliseamt  and  hydraulic  pivot. 

water-bed  (w4't6r-bed),  n.  A  large  india-rub- 
ber mattress  filled  with  water,  on  which  a  very 
sick  person,  or  one  who  is  bedridden,  is  some- 
times placed,  to  avoid  the  production  of  bed- 
sores.   Also  called  hydrostatic  bed. 

water-beech  (w&'ter-bech),».  1.  A  small  tree, 
the  American  hornbeam,  barpinus  Caroliniana: 
so  named  from  its  growing  in  wet  ground,  and 


water-bird  (w^'tfer-bferd),  n.  In  ornith.,  an 
aquatic  as  distinguished  from  a  terrestrial  or 
aerial  bird;  in  the  plural,  thegrallatorial  and 
natatL'rial'or  wading  and  swimming  birds,  col- 
lectively distinguished  from  land-birds.  The 
term  reflects  an  obsolete  classification  in  which  birds 
were  divided  into  three  main  groups,  called  Aves  aerese, 
Aves  terresires,  and  Aves  aquaticee.  'These  divisions  are 
abolished,  but  the  English  names  of  two  of  them,  land-bird 
and  water-bird,  continue  in  current  use  because  of  their 
convenience.    Compare  water-fowl,  2. 

water-biscuit  (wa't^r-bis'kit),  n.  A  biscuit 
or  cracker  made  of  flour  and  water.. 

water-blackbird  (w&'t6r-blak"berd),  n.  The 
water-ouzel,  Cinclus  aguaticus.  See  Cinelvs 
and  dipper,  5.     [Ireland  and  Scotland.] 

water4>last  (w&'ter -blast),  n.  In  mining,  a 
method  of  ventilation,  in  which  an  apparatus 
is  employed  which  is  the  same  in  principle  as 
the  trompe  of  the  Catalan  forge.  See  trompt^. 
It  [the  water-blast]  is  not  much  employed  nowadays, 
and  gives  only  a  low  useful  effect. 

Gallon,  Lectures  on  Mining  (trans.),  II.  441. 

water-blebs  (w&'t6r-blebz),  n.    Pemphigus. 
water-blink  (wa'ter-blingk),  n.  A  spot  of  cloud 
hanging  in  arctic  regions  over  open  water,  the 
presence  of  which  it  serves  to  indicate. 

The  water-blinh  consiata  of  dark  clouds  or  spots  on  thi; 

horizon,  and  is  formed  by  the  ascending  mista  which 

gather  in  clouds  and  hang  over  pools  of  water.    It  is 

always  the  herald  of  advance,  and  is  eagerly  looked  for. 

Schley  and  Soley,  Beacue  of  Greely,  p.  160. 

water-blinks  (wa'tfer-blingks),  n.  Same  as 
blinMng-chicleweed. 

water-blob  (w&'t6r-blob),  n.  A  local  name  of 
the  marsh-marigold,  Caltha  palustris,  of  the 
white  water-lily,  Castalia  speciosa  {Nymphsia 
alba),  and  of  the  yellow  water-lily,  Nymphsea 
(Nuphar)  lutea.  Britten  and  Holland.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

water-blue  (wft'tfer-ble),  n.  A  coal-tar  color 
used  in  dyeing,  and  similar  to  soluble  blue.  It 
is  principally  used  for  dyeing  cotton. 

water-board  (w4't§r-b6rd),  n.  A  board  set  up 
on  the  edge  of  a  boat  to  keep  off  spray,  etc. 

water-boat  (wa't6r-b6t),  ■».  A  boat  carrying 
water  in  bulk  for  the  supply  of  ships. 

water-boatman  (wa'ter-bofman),  «.  i.  The 
boat-fly  or  boat-insect,  an  aquatic  bug  of  the 


Back-swinimin|;f  Water-boatman 
IJVoioweia  undutata)^  doraal  view, 
three  times  natuial  size. 


water-boatman 

family  Notoneetidx:  so  called  because  these 
insects  move  in  the  water  like  a  boat  propelled 
by  oars.  They  are  more  ^^,^ 

fally  called  back-swi'm- 
ming  water-boatmen, 
and  also  backswirivnwrg, 
because  they  row  them- 
selves about  on  their 
backs  with  their  long 
feathered  oar-like  legs. 
Some  species  are  very 
common  in  ponds  and 
brooks  in  the  United 
States,  and  are  often  put 
in  aquariums  to  exhibit 
their  silvery  colors  and 
curious  actions.  S.  un- 
iuUUa  is  a  cliaracteris- 
tlc  example. 
2.  An  aquatic  bug 
of  the  family  Cwri- 
sidse.  All  the  North 
American  species 
belong  to  the  genus 
Corisa,  as  C.  vmdu- 
lata. 

water-borne   (wft'- 
t6r-bdrn),  a.   Borne 
or  conveyed  by  water ;  carried  in  a  boat  or  ves- 
sel; floated^ 

Thus  merchandise  might  be  waterborne  from  the  chan- 
nel to  the  Mediterranean. 

Motley,  Hist  Netherlands,  IV.  147. 

The  stone  of  which  it  [bridge  from  the  Strand  to  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  Thames]  was  constructed,  being 
water-borne,  had  to  pay  this  tax. 

S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  lY.  394. 

Water-bonis  goods,  goods  carried  on  shipboard. 
water-bottle  (wa't6r-bot"l),  n.    A  bottle  made 

of  glass,  skin,  rubber,  or  other  material,  and 

designed  for  holding  water. 
,water-bouget  (wa't6r-bo''jet),  n.    In  her.,  same 

as  bouget,  2. 
water-DOnnd  (wft't6r-boand),  a.     Impeded, 

hindered,  or  hemmed  in  by  water,  as  in  case  of 

a  flood,  heavy  rains,  etc. 

Wbile  water-bound,  it  [a  foraging  party]  was  attacked 
by  guerrillas.  Ifew  York  Tribune,  April  30, 1S62. 

water-box  (w&'t6r-boks),  n.  A  bottom  or  side 
of  a  furnace  consisting  of  a  compartment  of 
iron  kept  filled  with  water.  It  serves  to  pre- 
vent the  burning  out  of  the  iron. 

water-brain  (w&'tfer-bran),  n.  Gid  or  staggers 
of  sheep,  caused  by  the  brain-worm. 

water-brain  fever.  Meningitis;  acute  hydro- 
cephalus. 

water-brash  (w&'t6r-brash),  n.  Same  as  py- 
rosis. 

water-brazy  (w&'tfer-brak'si),  n.  A  disease  of 
sheep  in  which  there  is  hemorrhage  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity.    See  braxy. 

water-break  (wft't6r-brak),  n.  A  wavelet  or 
ripple.     [Rare.] 

Many  a  silvery  water-break 
Above  the  golden  gravel. 

Tennyson,  The  Brook. 

water-breather  (wft't6r-bre^TH6r),  n.  Any 
branchiate  which  breathes  water  by  means  of 
gills. 

water-bridge  (wS'tSr-brij),  n.  A  fire-bridge 
which  also  forms  part  of  the  water-space  of  a 
boiler,  if  dependent  from  the  boiler,  it  is  called  a  hang- 
ing bridge ;  if  it  has  flue-space  above  and  below,  it  is  a 
mldfeather.    Also  called  water-table. 

water-brose  (wft'ter-broz),  ».  Brose  made  of 
meal  and  water  only.     [Scotch.] 

Ill  sit  down  o'er  my  scanty  meal, 
Be 't  wiUer-broie  or  muslin-kail, 
Wr  cheerf  n'  face.    Bums,  To  James  Smith. 

water-buck  (wa't6r-buk),  n.  A  water-ante- 
lope, especially  a  kob,  as  Kobus  elUpsiprymnus, 
which  abounds  in  some  African  lowlands,  as 
in  NyaSsa-land.  Another  water-buck  is  Cervi- 
capra  redunca.  See  hob,  and  cuts  under  sing- 
sing  and  nagor. 

Among  the  ruminants  is  the  dangerous  buffalo  (Bubalus 
cafler),  the  neverto-be-sufflciently-admired  giraffe,  .  .  . 
the  gnu,  the  paUah,  the  water-buck  (Cobus). 

FoHnightlyBev.,  at.  S.,XLIlI.i72. 

water-buckler  (wa't6r-buk"16r),  n.  Same  as 
water-shield. 

water-budget  (wft'tfer-buj^'et),  n.  In  her.,  same 
as  bouget,  2.    Also  called  dosser. 

water-buffalo  (wa'tfer-bufa-lo),  n.  See  water- 
cow. 

water-bug  (wft't6r-bug),  n.  1 .  Any  true  bug  of 
the  heteropterous  section  Hydrocorisse  or  Cryp- 
tocerata,  including  those  which  live  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  belong  to  the 
families  Corisidie,  Notoneetidx,  Nepidm,  Belosto- 
midM,  and  Naxicoridee.    See  these  words,  and 


Water-bug  (Limnoiaits  Itneata),  about 
three  times  natural  size. 

-  Giant  water-bug,  any  mem- 
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cuts  under  Belostoma  and  Banatra. —  2.  Any 
one  of  certain  true  bugs  of  the  heteropterous 
section  Aurocorisa, 
including  those 
which  live  mainly 
on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and 
which  belong  to 
the  families  Hy- 
ArobaUdse,  Veliidse, 
lAmndbatidx,  Sai- 
didse,  and  Hydro- 
metridse.  See  these 
words.  —  3.  The 
croton-bug  or  Ger- 
man cockroach, 
Blatta  (Phyllodro- 
mia)  germaniea :  so 
called  from  its 
preference  for  wa- 
ter-pipes and  moist 
places  in  houses. 
See  cuts  under  ero- 
ton-bug  anABlattidse. 
her  of  the  Belostomidse. 

water-butt  (w&'tfer-but),  n.  1.  A  large  open- 
headed  cask,  usually  set  up  on  end  in  an  out- 
house or  close  to  a  dwelling,  serving  as  a  reser- 
voir for  rain-  or  pipe-water. — 2.  A  water-bee- 
tle, as  Vyiiscus  marginatus  and  related  species. 

water-cabbage  (wft'tfer-kab^aj),  n.  The  Ameri- 
can white  water-lily,  Castalia  {Nymphsea)  odo- 
rata. 

water-calamint  (w&'t6r-kaFa-mint),  n.  The 
corn-mint,  Mentha  arvensis. 

water-caltrop  (w4't6r-kal*trop),  n.  1.  The 
water-nut,  Trapa. —  2.  A  book-name  of  the 
pondweeds  Potamogeton  densus  and  P.  erispus. 

water-can  (wft'ter-kan),  n.  The  yellow  water- 
lily,  Nymphsea  {Nuphar)  lutea,  or  the  European 
white  water-lily,  Castalia  speciosa  (Nymphsea  al- 
ba) :  BO  named  from  the  shape  of  the  seed-ves- 
sel.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

water-cancer,  water-canker  (wa't6r-kan"s6r, 
-kang'kfer),  n.  Gangrenous  stomatitis,  or  noma. 
See  noma. 

water-cap  (w&'t6r-kap),  n.  1.  A  form  of  cylin- 
drical diaphragm  of  copper  in  the  time-fuse  of 
a  shoU,  intended  to  prevent  the  fuse  from  being 
extinguished  by  water  in  ricochet  firing. — 2. 
A  bird  of  the  subfamily  FluvicoUnse,  the  spe- 
cies and  genera  of  which  are  numerous.  Also 
water-chat.    See  cut  under  Fluvicola. 

water-carpet  (w4't6r-kar''pet),  m.  1.  A  Brit- 
ish geometrid  moth,  ddaria  suffumata. — 2. 
An  American  golden-saxifrage,  Chrysoplenium 
American/am,  which  spreads  on  the  surface  of 
springs  and  streams.    Wood,  Class-book  of  Bot. 

water-carriage  (w9.'ter-kar''aj),  n.  1.  Trans- 
portation or  conveyance  by  water. 

In  the  important  matter  of  water-carrioffe  the  farmer  in 
the  Canadian  Far  West  has  imrivalled  advantages. 

W.  F.  Sae,  Newfoundland  to  Manitoba,  xiiL 

2.  The  conducting  or  conveying  of  water  from 
place  to  place. 

In  the  water-earriaijie  system  each  house  has  its  own  net- 
work of  drain-pipes,  soil-pipes,  and  waste-pipes,  which  lead 
from  the  basins,  sinks,  closets,  and  gullies  within  and  about 
the  house  to  the  common  sewer.    Encyc.  BHt.,  XXI.  714. 

3.  Means  of  conveyance  by  water,  collectively ; 
vessels;  boats.     [Bare.] 

The  most  brittle  water-eanriage  was  used  among  the 
Egyptians,  who,  as  Strabo  saith,  would  sail  sometimes  in 
boats  made  of  earthenware.  ArbuthTwt 

water-carrier  (w&'tfer-kar^i-fer),  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  carries  water;  specifically,  an 
arrangement  of  wires  or  the  like  on  which  a 
bucket  of  water,  raised  from  a  well,  etc. ,  may  be 
conveyed  wherever  required,  as  to  a  house. — 
Water-carrieis'  paralysis,  paralysis  of  the  musculo- 
spiral  nerve. 

water-cart  (w&'t6r-kart),  n.  A  cart  carrying  wa- 
ter for  sale  or  for  watering  streets,  gardens,  etc. 
For  the  latter  purpose  the  cart  bears  a  large  cask  or  tank 
containing  water,  which,  by  means  of  a  tube  or  tubes  per- 
forated with  holes,  is  sprinkled  on  roads  and  streets  to 
prevent  dust  from  rising,  or  in  gardens  to  water  plants. 

water-cask  (w^'t^r-kask),  ».  A  strong  light 
cask  used  for  transporting  drinking-water, 
especially  on  sea-going  ships.  Compare  water- 
tank  and  breaker. 

water-castert  (w4't6r-kas*t6r),  n.  A  physician 
who  professed  to  discover  the  diseases  of  his 
patients  by  "  casting"  or  examining  their  urine ; 
commonly,  a  quack. 

Wastes  much  in  physicke  and  her  water-easter. 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1630).    (Nares.) 

water-cat  (w&'t6r-kat),  n.  The  nair,  or  Oriental 
otter,  Lutra  nair,  translating  a  Mahratta  name. 


water-colored 

water-cavy  (wsl'tfer-ka^vi),  n.    The  capibara. 

water-celery  (wa't6r-seFe-ri),  n.  1.  Thecursed 
crowfoot,  Banunculus  sceleratus,  of  temperate 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  it  has  a  thick 
hollow  stem  a  foot  or  two  high,  the  lower  leaves  stalked 
and  three-lobed,  the  petals  small,  and  the  carpels  very 
numerous.  The  juice  is  very  acrid,  and  is  used  by  beg- 
gars to  produce  sores ;  but  the  plant  is  in  some  places  eat- 
en after  boiling. 
2.  See  Fallisneria. 

water-cell  (wfl.'t6r-sel),  n.  1.  One  of  several 
diverticula  of  the  paunch  of  the  camel,  serving 
to  store  up  water.    See  water-bag,  1. 

These,  the  so-called  water-cells,  serve  to  strain  off  from 
the  contents  of  the  paunch,  and  to  retain  In  store,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  water.  Bmsley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  328. 
2.  A  voltaic  cell  in  which  the  liquid  is  pure 

water-centiped  (wa.'t6r-8en"ti-ped),».  The  dob- 
son  or  hellgrammite.  See  out  under  sprawler. ' 
[U.  S.] 

water-charger  (wa't6r-char"j6r),  n.  A  device 
for  filling  the  water-passages  of  a  pump,  so  that 
it  may  act  promptly  when  started. 

water-chat  (wft'tto-chat),  n.  1.  A  bird  of  the 
family  Senicuridse. —  2.  A  South  American 
tyrant-flycatcher  of  the  subfamily  FluvicoUnse, 
of  which  there  are  many  genera  and  species; 
a  water-cap.    See  cut  under  Fluvicola. 

water-cheuc  (wft'tfer-chek),  n.  A«heck-valye 
for  regulating  a  supply  of  water,  as  in  the  Gif- 
ford  injector.    E.  H.  Knight. 

water-chestnut  (wa'tfer-ches^'nut),  n.  See 
Trapa. 

water-chevrotain  (wH.'ter-shev'ro-tan),  n.  An 
aquatic  Aftican  traguline,  Hyomosch/us  aguaH- 
cus,  belonging  to  the  family  Tragulidse,  and 
thus  related  to  the  kanchil  and  napu. 

water-chicken  (wa'ter-chik''en),  n.  The  com- 
mon gallinule,  GalUnula  galeata.  Ralph  and 
Bagg,  1886.     [Oneida  county.  New  York.] 

water-cMckweed  (wft't6r-chik"wed),  n.  l. 
A  small,  smooth,  and  green  tufted  herb,  Mon- 
tiafontana,  found  throughout  Europe,  in  north- 
em  Asia,  from  arctic  America  down  the  west 
coast  to  California,  and  in  the  Andes  to  their 
southern  extremity.  Also  hlinldng-chichuieed 
(which  see). —  2.  A  name  for  Callitriche  verna 
and  Stellaria  (Malachium)  aquatiea. 

water-chinkapin  (wa'ter-ohing^ka-pin),  n. 
The  American  nelumbo,  Nelumbo  luiea,  or  pri- 
marily its  edible  nut-like  seed:  so  named  from 
the  resemblance  of  the  se.eds  to  chinkapins. 
They  are  borne  immersed  in  pits  in  the  large 
top-shaped  receptacle.  Also  wanhapin,  yonco- 
pi/n. 

water-cicada  (wft'tdr-si-kaMa),  «.  A  water- 
boatman; 

water-clam  (wa'tSr-klam),  n.  A  bivalve  of 
the  family  Spondylidse;  a  thorn-oyster.  See 
out  under  SpondiyVus. 

water-clock  (wft't6r-klok),  n.    A  clepsydra. 

A  clepsydra,  or  waterclock,  which  played  upon  Flutes 
the  hours  of  the  night  at  a  time  when  they  could  not  be 
seen  on  the  Index.  Dr.  Burney,  Hist.  Music,  I.  512. 

water-closet  ( wft't6r-kloz''et),  n.  A  privy  hav- 
ing some  contrivance  for  cairying  off  the  dis- 
charges through  a  waste-pipe  below  by  the 
agency  of  water. 

water-cock  (w&'tfer-kok),  n.  The  kora,  GaUi- 
erex  cristata,  a  large  dark  gallinule  of  India, 
Ceylon,  Java,  and  islands  eastward,homed  with 
a  red  caruncle  on  top  of  the  head. 

water-colly  {w&'t6r-kol*i),OT.  The  water-ouzel, 
Cinclvs  aquaticus.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

water-color  (wft'ter-kul^gr),  n.  1.  Painting, 
especially  artistic  painting,  with  pigments  for 
which  water  and  not  oil  is  used  as  a  solvent. — 

2.  A  pigment  adapted  or  prepared  for  painting 
in  this  method. 

Some  fine  colour  that  may  please  the  eye 
Of  fickle  changelings  and  poor  discontents ;  .  .  . 
And  never  yet  did  insurrection  want 
Such  water-coltmrs  to  impaint  his  cause. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  1.  80. 

Water-colours  are  sold  in  four  forms,  In  cakes,  pastilles, 

pans,  and  tubes.  Hamerton,  Graphic  Arts,  xxii. 

3.  A  painting  executed  by  this  method,  or  with 
pigments  of  this  kind. 

The  Art  Galleries  opened  every  year,  and,  besides  the 
National  (lallery,  there  were  the  Society  of  British  Ar- 
tists, the  Exhibition  of  Water  Colours,  and  the  British  In- 
stitution in  Pall  Mall.  W.  Besant,  Fifty  Years  Ago,  p.  136. 

Also  used  attributively  in  all  senses. 
water-colored    (wa't6r-kiil''ord),   a.      Of   the 
colorof  water;  Uke  water.    "[RaTe.] 

The  other  [sort  of  cherry],  which  hangs  on  the  branch 
like  gi-apes,  is  water  colored  within,  of  a  faintish  sweet, 
and  greedily  devoured  by  the  small  birds. 

Beverley,  Virginia,  Iv.  H 12. 


Water-cooler. 
a,  outer  shell ;  d,  non-con- 


water-coloring 

water-coloring  (wft't6r-kul''or-ing),  «.  The 
use  of  water-colors,  or  work  executed  in  water- 
colors  or  pigments  of  similar  nature.  [Trade 
use.] 

The  Dutch  and  rose  pinks  are  sometimes  used,  but  they 
cannot  be  relied  upon  in  waXer-colourxTig, 

Paper-Tumger,  p.  76. 

water-colorist  (wft'tSr-kuFor-ist),  n.  One  who 
paints  in  water-colors. 

water-comparator  (wa'ter-kom«'pa-ra-tor),  n. 
An  apparatus  for  comparing  tnermoineters 
with  a  standard,  consisting  essentially  of  a 
reservoir  containing  water,  with  means  for  ob- 
taining different  temperatures  and  for  main- 
taining the  whole  mass  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture during  a  series  of  observations. 

water-cooler  (wa't6r-k8"16r),  n.  Any  device 
for  cooling  water;  especially,  a  vessel  vrtth 
non-conducting  walls  in 
which  water  for  drinking 
is  placed  with  ice.  suoh 
coolers  are  fitted  with  a  faucet 
in  the  loner  part,  for  drawing 

05  the  water.  The  eflect  of 
other  coolers  is  due  to  evapo- 
ration through  their  porous 
walls.    See  olla,  3. 

water-core  (w4't6r-k6r), 
n.  1.  hi  founding,  a  hol- 
low core  placed  inside 
the  mold,  within  which 
a  current  of  cold  water 
can  be  made  to  pass  to 
absorb  the  heat  and  has- 
ten the  cooling  of  the 
casting:  used  especially 
to  cool  the  bore  of  cast 
euns. — 2.  In  some  forms   ^  ..    ^„. 

^ji  1  _4.'i e    ducting  filUDg  ;  f,  inner  shell. 

of  car-axle,  a  quantity  of  ^ 

water  in  a  hermetieaUy  closed  cavity,  intended 
to  take  up  heat  from  the  journals. — 3.  A  blem- 
ish, common  in  some  varieties  of  the  apple, 
in  which  the  flesh  about  the  core  assumes  a 
watery,  translucent  appearance. 
watercourse  (w&'tfer-kors),  n.  1.  A  stream  of 
water;  a  river  or  brook. 

The  woods  climb  up  boldly  along  the  hillsides,  over- 
shadowing every  little  dingle  and  watercourse. 

Oeikie,  OeoL  Sketches,  iil. 

2.  A  channel  or  canal  made  for  the  conveyance 

of  water,  or  serving  for  conveyance  by  water. 

Who  hath  divided  a  watercourse  for  the  overflowing  of 

waters.  Job  xxxriii.  25. 

Scouring  the  water-courses  thorough  the  cities; 

A  fine  periphrasis  of  a  kennel-raker. 

Fletcher  (and  another  7),  Prophetess,  iii.  1. 

8.  In  law,  a  stream  of  water,  usually  flowing  in 

6  definite  channel  haying  a  bed  and  sides  or 
banks,  and  usually  discharging  itself  into  some 
other  stream  or  body  of  water.  Bigelow.  The 
condition  of  being  occasionally  dry  does  not  deprive  it  of 
the  character  of  a  watercourse ;  but  occasionid  flows  of 
water  caused  by  unusual  rains,  or  melting  of  snow,  and 
following  a  channel  which  is  usually  dry,  do  not  consti- 
tute a  watercourse.  The  owner  of  a  watercourse  has, 
within  certain  limits,  a  right  to  have  it  flow  substantially 
unimpaired  by  the  owners  above  and  below.  A  grant  of 
a  watercourse  may  mean  a  grant  of  (1)  the  easement  or 
the  right  to  the  running  of  water ;  (2)  the  channel  which 
contains  the  water,  the  pipe,  or  drain ;  or  (3)  the  land  over 
which  the  water  flows.   George  Jesael,  Master  of  the  Bolls. 

water-cow  (w4't6r-kou),  n.  The  common  do- 
mestic Indian  buffalo.  Bos  hubalvs  or  Bubalus 
buffehis;  the  water-buffalo:  so  called  by  English 
residents  in  translating  a  Chinese  name,  from 
the  habit  it  has  of  seeking  the  water  to  escape 
the  annoyance  of  insects,  it  is  not  a  distinct 
species.  The  same  habit  is  strongly  marked  in  the  African 
or  Cape  buffalo,  B.  eager,  and  may  be  observed  of  domes- 
tic cattle  anywhere.    See  cuts  under  Imffalo, 

water-cracker  (wa'ter-krak'Sr),  ». '  1.  A  wa- 
ter-biscuit.—3.  A  Prince  Kupert's  drop.  See 
detonating  bulb,  under  detonating. 

A  water  cracker,  as  they  [Prince  Kupert's  drops]  are 
called  in  the  factory.  Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVI.  181. 

water-craft  (wa't6r-kraft),  n.  Vessels  and 
boats  plying  on  water. 

water-crake  (wft'tfer-krak),  n.  1 .  The  common 
spotted  crake  of  Europe,  Porzana  maruetta: 
distinguished  from  the  land-orahe,  Crex  pra- 
iensis.~2.  The  water-rail,  Ballus  aquaticns. 
Montagu. — Sf.  The  water-ouzel:  a  misnomer. 
Willughby;  Bay.    [Local,  Eng.] 

water-crane  (wa't6r-kran),  «.  1.  -M  appara- 
tus for  supplying  water  from  an  elevated  tank, 
as  to  the  tender  of  a  locomotive.— 2.  A  crane 
operated  by  hydraulic  power. 

water-cress  (wa't6r-kres),  «.  [<  ME.  water- 
kresse,  watyrcresse,  waterhirs;  <  water  +  cress.\ 
A  creeping  herb  of  springs  and  streams,  Nastur- 
tium officinale,  from  antiquity  used  as  a  spring 
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salad,  and  now  very  widely  cultivated.  See 
cress  and  Nasturtium  (with  out).  The  name  is  ex- 
tended to  the  genua— N.palustre,  a  weedy  species,  being 
called  marsh  or  yellow  water-eress,  or  marsh-cress. 

water-crow  (w4't6r-kr6),  n.  1.  The  common 
European  coot,  Fulica  atra:  from  its  blackish 
plumage.  [Local,  Eng.] — 2.  The  water-ouzel, 
Cinclus  dquaUous.  [Local,  Eng.]  —  3.  The 
darter,  snake-bird,  or  water-turkey,  Plotus  an- 
Mnga.     [Southern  U.  8.] 

water-crowfoot  (wa't^r-kro'-'fut),  n.  The  name 
of  several  aquatic  species  of  BanMneulus,  pri- 
marihr  B.  aquatilis,  the  common  white  water- 
erowfoot,  a  plant  found  through  the  north 
temperate  zone  and  in  Australia.  The  yellow 
water-crowfoot  is  B.  multifidus. 

watercup  (wa't6r-kup), ».  l.  The  pennywort, 
Sydroeotyie :  by  translation  of  the  genus  name. 
—  2.  The  trumpetleaf ,  ^an-acenJa  ./ia»a. 

water-cure  (wft't^r-kfir),  n.  Hydrotherapy  or 
balneotherapy;  a  system  of  medical  treatment 
by  means  of  water  in  any  form  or  mode  of  ap- 
plication. 

water-deck  (w^'tSr-dek),  n.  A  painted  piece 
of  canvas  used  for  covering  the  saddle  and  bri- 
dle, girths,  etc.,  of  a  dragoon's  horse.     [Eng.] 

water-deer  (w&'t6r-der),  n.  1 .  A  small  Chinese 
musk-deer,  Hydropotes  inermis,  of  somewhat 
aquatic  habits,  it  resembles  the  ordinary  musk-deer 
in  general,  being  of  small  size,  hornless  In  both  sexes,  and 


Chinese  Water-deer  (Hydropotes  inermis). 

with  protrusive  upper  canines  in  the  male ;  but  some  tech- 
nical characters  cause  it  to  fall  in  another  genus. 
2.   The  African  water-ohevrotain.    This  is  a 
traguloid,  quite  different  from  the  foregoing. 

water-deerlet  (wa't6r-der"let),  n.  The  African 
water-chevrotain. 

water-devil  (wfl'tfer-dev*!), ».  1.  The  larva  or 
grub  of  various  aquatic  insects,  as  of  the  genus 
Hydrqphilus.  M.  piceus  is  a  common  British 
species. —  2.  Thedobsonorhellgrammite.  See 
Corydalus,  and  cut  under  sprawler.     [U.  S.] 

water-dock  (wfir'tSr-dok),  n.  A  tall  dock,  Bm- 
mex  Hydrolapathum,  of  temperate  Europe  and 
Asia.  Also  called  ftorse- or  jcafer-sorreZ.  b.  aqua- 
tints also  appears  under  this  name.  The  great  or  Ameri- 
can water-dock  is  R.  Britannica  (B,  orbieulatus). 

water-doctor  (w&'ter-dok"tor),  m.  1.  Ahydrop- 
athist.  [CoUoq.]  —  2.  One'of  a  former  school 
of  medical  practitioners  the  members  of  which 
pretended  that  all  diseases  could  be  diagnosti- 
cated by  simple  inspection  of  the  urine. 

water-dog  (w&'ter-dog),  n.  1.  A  dog  accus- 
tomed to  or  delighting  in  the  water,  or  trained 
to  go  into  the  water  in  pursuit  of  game,  as  a  wa- 
ter-spaniel.—  3.  One  of  various  kinds  of  large 
salamanders ;  a  mud-puppy.  See  axolotl,  Meno- 
poma,  and  cut  under  hellbender.  Also  water- 
puppy. — 3.  A  small,  irregular,  floating  cloud 
in  a  rainy  season,  supposed  to  indicate  rain. 
[Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Water-dogs,  .  .  .  dark  clouds  that  seem  to  travel  through 
the  air  by  themselves,  and  indicate  a  storm.  HalliweU 
makes  them  identical  with  mares-tails,  but  they  are  dis- 
tinct things  in  Surrey  language. 

G.  L.  Gower,  Surrey  Provincialisms  (Eng.  Dial.  Soc). 

4.  A,  sailor,  especially  an  old  sailor;  a  salt; 
one  thoroughly  accustomed  to  life  in  and  on  the 
water.     [Colloq.] 

The  Sandwich  Islanders  are  complete  water-dogs,  and 
therefore  very  good  in  boating. 

B.  B.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  94. 

water-dragon  (wa'ter-drag"on),  m.  An  old 
name  of  the  water-arum,  Calla  palustris,  also 
assigned  to  Caltha  palustris,  perhaps  by  con- 
fusion of  the  Latin  names.  Britten  and  Holland. 

water-drain  (wft'ter-dran),  n.  A  drain  or  chan- 
nel through  which  water  may  run. 

water-drainage  ( wa 'ter-dra"n a j ) , ».  The  drain- 
ing off  of  water. 

water-dressing  (wa'tfer-dres^ing),  n.  The  con- 
stant application  of  water  to  a  wound,  by  im- 
mersion, irrigation,  or  compresses. 


water-farming 

water-drinkt  (w&'tfer-dringk),  ».  [<  ME.  water- 
drinch;  <  water  -I-  drinJc.']    A  drink  of  water. 

Alls  iil  thu  drunnke  waterrdrincch. 

Ormidum  (ed.  White),  1. 14482. 

water-drinker  (wa't6r-dring"k§r),  n.  [<  ME. 
water  drynkare;  <  water  -I-  drinker.']  1.  A 
drinker  of  water. 

Water  drynkare.  Aquebibus.  Prompt.  Pare.,  p.  518. 
2.  An  advocate  of  abstinence  from  intoxicating 
liquors ;  a  prohibitionist.     [Colloq.] 

water-drip  (wa't6r-drip),  n.  A  pan  or  recep- 
tacle to  receive  the  waste  water  from  a  water- 
cooler.     Car-Builder^  s  Diet. 

water-drop  (w^'tfer-drop),  n.  A  drop  of  water ; 
specifically,  a  tear. 

Let  not  women's  weapons,  wat&r-drops. 

Stain  my  man's  cheeks  t      Shak.,  Lear,  li.  4.  280. 

water-dropper  (w&'t6r-drop"6r),  n.  A  contri- 
vance devised  by  Sir  William  Thomson,  and 
used  particularly  in  the  measurement  of  the 
electrical  potential  of  the  atmosphere,  it  con- 
sists of  an  insulated  metallic  cylinder  containing  water, 
with  a  projecting  nozle,  from  which  the  water  is  allowed 
to  drop  freely.  Each  drop  carries  with  it  a  small  charge, 
and  Anally  the  spout  and  connecting-rod  gain  the  poten- 
tial of  the  air ;  this  may  then  be  measured  by  a  quadrant 
electrometer. 

water-dropwort  (wa't6r-drop"wfert),  n.  The 
umbelliferous  plant  CEnanthe  flstulosa,  or  any 
plant  of  that  genus.  The  hemlock  water-drop- 
wort  is  the  highly  poisonous  (E.  erocata. 

water-dust  (w^'ter-dust),  n.  A  collective  name 
for  the  extremely  minute  droplets  or  particles  of 
water  which  compose  clouds  and  haze.   [Kare.] 

water-eagle  (w&'ter-e"gl),  n.  The  fish-hawk 
or  osprey.     [Bare.] 

watered  (w&'terd),  a.  Marked  with  or  exhibit- 
ing waved  lines  or  bands  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  those  which  might  be  produced  by 
the  action  of  water.  Also  waved.— waiteiei  silk, 
silk  upon  which  a  wave-like  and  changeable  pattern  haa 
been  produced  by  moistening  and  pressure.  The  name  is 
sometimes  restricted  to  mateiial  of  which  the  pattern  is 
confined  to  parallel  lineS;  as  distinguished  from  moire  an- 
tique.  See  moire  and  mowi. 

water-elder  (w&'ter-el"der),  n.  The  guelder- 
rose.  Viburnum  Opulus. 

water-elepliant  (wa't6r-el"e-f ant),  n.  The  hip- 
popotamus or  river-horse. 

water-elevator  (wS-'ter-el'^f-va-tor),  n.  1. 
Any  device  for  raising  buckets  in  wells,  or  for 
lifting  water  to  a  higher  level  for  purposes  of 
irrigation,  etc. —  3.  A  lift  or  elevator  in  which 
the  operating  force  is  the  weight  or  pressure  of 
water;  a  hydraulic  elevator. 

water-elm  (w^'ter-elm),  n.  The  common  white 
elm;  Ulmus  Americana. 

water-engine  (wS;'t6r-en"jin),  n.  An  engine  to 
raise  water ;  also,  an  engine  propelled  by  water. 

waterer  (w4't6r-6r),  »i.  1.  One  who  waters,  in 
any  sense  of  the  word :  as,  a  stodk-waterer. 

Neither  the  planter  nor  the  waterer  have  any  power  to 
make  it  [religion]  take  root  and  grow  in  your  hearts. 

Locke,  Paraphrase  on  1  Cor.  iii.  7. 

2.  That  with  which  one  waters ;  a  vessel,  uten- 
sil, or  other  contrivance  for  sprinkling  water 
on  plants,  watering  animals,  etc. 

water-eringo  (wS.'t6r-e-ring"g6),  n.  A  plant, 
Eryngium  yuccsefolvum'  {E.  aguatieum),  other- 
wise called  button-sndkeroot.     See  Eryngium. 

water-ermine  (wfi.'t6r-6r"min),  n.  A  British 
tiger-moth,  Spilosoma  urticee,  chiefly  white  and 
yellow  marked  with  black.     [Eng.] 

water-extractor  (w§;'ter-eks-trak*tor),  n.  In 
dyeing,  a  rotatory  apparatus  for  freeing  dyed 
goods  from  water  by  the  action  of  centrifugal 
force. 

waterfall  (w&'t6r-f 3,1),  n.  [=  D.  waterval  =  G. 
wasserfall  (cf.  Sw.vattenfall,  D&n.vandfald);  as 
water  +  fall.']  1 .  A  steep  fall  or  flow  of  water 
from  a  height ;  a  cascade ;  a  cataract. 

Down  shower  the  gambolling  waterfalls. 

Tennyson,  Sea-Fairies. 

2.  A  neck-tie  or  scarf  with  long  drooping  ends. 
[CoUoq.] 

He  was  suddenly  confronted  in  the  walk  by  Benjamin, 
the  Jew  money-lender,  smoking  a  cigar,  and  dressed  in  a 
gaudy-figured  satin  waistcoat  and  waterfall  of  the  same 
material.  T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  II.  iii. 

3.  A  chignon.     [CoUoq.j 

The  brown  silk  net,  which  she  had  supposed  thoroughly 
truatwoi'thy,  had  given  way  all  at  once  into  a  great  hole 
under  the  waterfall,  and  the  soft  hair  would  fret  itself 
through  and  threaten  to  stray  untidily. 

Mrs.  Whitney,  Leslie  Goldthwaite,  iii. 

water-farming  (w§.'t6r-far'ming),  n.  The  cul- 
tivation of  plants  growing  in  water. 

A  few  miles  away,  the  native  lotus  grows  luxuriantly, 
a  relic,  it  is  believed,  of  Indian  water-fa/rming. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  85a 


water-feather 

water-feather,  water-featherfoil  (w&'tdr- 
fesH'fir,  -feTH'Sr-foil),  n.  The  feattertoil  or 
■water-violet  Sottonia,  especially  lie  British 
syeoies  ff.  palustris :  so  named  from  its  finely 
dissected  immersed  leaves. 

water-fennel  (wfl.'t6r-fen*el),  n.  One  of  the 
water-dropworfcs,  (Enanthe  Phellandrium. 

water-fern  (w&'tfer-ffem), ».  l.  A  fern  of  the 
genus  Osmunda;  specifically,  0.  regalis. — 3.  A 
plant  of  the  order  Marsileacese. 

water-flght  (wfi,'ter-fit),  n.  A  naval  battle. 
[Rare.] 

Gcesar  .  .  .  awaits  at  anchor  the  coming  ol  his  whole 
fleet,  mean  while  with  his  legatts  and  tribuns  consulting, 
and  giving  order  to  fltt  all  things  for  what  might  happ'n 
in  such  a  various  and  floating  water-jifjht  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. MiUonf  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

water-figwort  (wa't6r-fig*w6rt),  n.  The  com- 
mon European  figwort,  Scrwphularia  nodosa. 

water-filter  (w4't6r-fil"t6r),  n.    An  appliance 

for  filtering  water ;  a  filter Water-fllter  nut. 

Same  as  dearvng-nut. 

waterrfinder  (wfi.'t6r-fin'''d&r),  n.  One  who 
practises  rhabdomancy,  or  uses  the  divining- 
rod  to  discover  water;  abletonist. 

water-fire  (wa't6r-fir),  n.  [Tr.  of  a  Tamil  name.] 
A  low  weed,  Bergia  ammannioides  of  the  MaU- 
naceee,  found  in  rioe-fields  and  marshy  grounds 
in  the  tropical  Old  "World.  The  name  alludes 
to  a  supposed  acridity. 

water-flag  (wa't6r-flag),  n.  The  yellow  flag. 
Iris  PSeudacorus.  Also  called  yellow  iris  and 
flower-de-ltice. 

water-flannel  (w&'ter-flan''el),  n.  A  felt-like 
substance  composed  of  the  matted  filaments  of 
some  conferva  or  similar  alga  which  multiplies 
in  submerged  meadows,  and  is  deposited  by  the 
retiring  waters. 

water-flaxseed  (w&'t6r-flaks"sed),  n.  The- 
larger  duckweed,  Zemna  polyrhiza :  so  called 
from  the  shape  and  minute  size  of  the  fronds. 

water-flea  (w4't6r-fle),  ».  ,  One  of  numerous 
small  or  minute  crustaceans  which  skip  about 
in  the  water  like  fleas,  as  Daphniapulex;  any 
branchiopod.  See  Daphniidse,  Cladocera,  Cy- 
clops. 

water-float  (w&'t6r-fl6t),  n.  A  float  placed  in 
a  boiler,  cistern,  etc.,  to  control  a  valve. 

water-flood  (wfi.'t6r-flud),  n.    [<  ME.  water floct; 
<  AS.  wsBterflod;  as  water  +  flood.'\    A  flood  of 
water ;  an  inundation. 
Let  not  the  waterflood  overflow  me.  Ps.  Ixix.  15. 

In  the  moneth  of  May,  namely  on  the  2d  day,  came  downe 
great  water  floods,  by  reason  of  sodaine  showres  of  haile 
and  raine.  Stow,  Annals,  p.  768. 

water-flounder  (wfi.'ter-flonn'''d6r),».  The  sand- 
flounder.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

waterflow  (w4't6r-flo),  n.  A  flow  or  current  of 
water ;  the  amount  of  water  flowing. 

The  work  concludes  with  articles  on  the  cost  of  hy- 
draulic power,  and  upon  meters  for  measuring 'wafer/Eow. 
.    Weitmineter  Ben.,  CXXVni.  247. 

water-flowing  (wS,'t6r-fl6*iiig),'  a.  Plowing 
like  water;  streaming.     [Rare.] 

My  mercy  dried  their  water-fiowinff  tears. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VL,  iv.  8.  43. 

water-fly(w§j't6r-fli),«.  l.  Some  winged  aquatic 
insect ;  specifically,  a  member  of  the  f  amily'Per- 
Udse;  astone-flj;. — 2.  Asourceof  petty  annoy- 
ance :  an  insignificant  but  troublesome  person 
or  thing.     [Rare.] 

How  the  poor  world  is  pestered  with  such  iffaterflies, 
diminutives  of  nature  I  Shah,  T.  and  C,  v.  1.  38. 

water-foot  (w&'tfer-fut),  n.  One  of  the  ambu- 
laeral  pedicels  of  an  echinoderm ;  a  tube-foot. 

water-fowl  (wa'ter-foul),  n.  [<  ME.  watyr 
foul;  <  water  +  fmoP-.']  1.  Same  as  water- 
birds. —  2.  In  a  restricted  .  sense,  swimming 
birds,  especially  those  which,  as  the  Anseres, 
are  used  for  food  or  for  any  reason  engage  the 
attention  of  sportsmen. 

water-foxt  (wa't6r-foks),  n.  The  carp,  Cyprinus 
carpio :  so  called  from  its  supposed  cunning. 
I.  Walton.    Compare  water-sheep. 

water-frame  (wft'tfer-fram),  n.  The  original 
spinning-frame  invented  by  Arkwright,  which 
was  driven  by  water-power  (whence  the  name). 
Otherwise  called  throstle  and  throstle-frame. 
See  cut  in  next  column. 

water-fright  (wS'ter-fiit),  ».    Hydrophobia. 

water-fringe  (wa'ter-frinj),  «.  See  LimrMn- 
themum. 

water-furrow  ( wa't6r-f  ar"6),  n.  [<  MB.  water- 
forowe,  loaterfoore;  <  water  +  furrow.']  In  agri., 
a  deep  furrow  made  for  conducting  water  from 
ground  and  keeping  it  dry;  an  open  drain. 

Waterformoe,  in  londe.    Elicus,  sulcus. 

Prompt.  Pan.,  p.  618. 
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Water-gage. 
a,  upper  cock  com- 
municating with  steam- 
space  ;  a  ,  lower  coclc 
communicating  with 
water-space;  ^, glass; 
c,  water-line. 


Arkwrighf  s  Water-frame. 

water-furrow  (wa't6r-fur"o),  v.  t.  [<  water- 
furrow,  «.  ]  To  plow  or  open  water-furrows  in ; 
drain  by  means  of  water-furrows. 

Seed  husbandly  sowen,  water-furrow  thy  ground, 
That  rain  when  it  cometh  may  run  away  round. 

Tusser,  October's  Husbandry,  st.  7. 

water-gage  (wft'tfer-gaj),  n.  1.  Any  device  for 
indicating  the  height  of  water  in  a  reservoir, 
tank,  boiler,  or  other  vessel. 
The  most  common  form  is  a  glass 
tube  placed  on  the  front  of  a  boiler, 
and  connected  at  the  top  with  a  pipe 
opening  into  the  steam-space  above 
the  water  and  below  with  a  pipe  open- 
ing into  the  water  in  the  boiler.  The 
water  and  steam  fill  the  tube  and  in- 
dicate the  height  of  the  water  in  the 
boiler.  See  gage-cook.  Also  called 
waier-indica^. 

2.  A  wall  or  bank  to  restrain 
or  hold  back  water. 

water-gall  (wa'tfer-gftl),  n. 
[Also  dial,  water-geal,  water- 
gull;  =  G-.  wasser-galle,  a  cav- 
ity in  the  earth  made  by  a 
torrent,  a  bog,  quagmire,  < 
wasser,  water,  -I-  galle,  seen 
also  in  Gr.  regen-gaUe,  an  im- 
perfect rainbow,  end  or  frag- 
ment of  a  rainbow,  an  oxeye, 
water-gall,  weather-gall,  ap- 
par.  in  orig.  like  Icel.  gaUi,  a 
defect,  flaw,. hence  a  barren  spot:  see  gall^.J 

1.  A  cavity  made  in  the  earth  by  a  torrent  of 
water.  Imp.  Dict.-^2.  An  appearance  in  the 
sky  regarded  as  presaging  the  approach  of 
rain;  a,  rainbow-colored  spot;  an  imperfectly 
formed  or  "a  secondary  rambow.  Also  called 
weather-gall. 

And  round  about  her  tear-distained  eye 
Blue  circles  stream'd^  like  rainbows  in  the  sky; 
These  wateT'^aZU  in  her  dim  element 
Foretell  hew  storms.         .  Shak.,  Lucrece,  1. 1588. 
Their  reason  is  but  a  low, 'obscure,  and  imperfect  shadow 
thereof,  as  the  water-^dU  is  of  the  rain-bow. 

Sir  M.  Hale,Oing.  of  Mankind,  p. '50. 
I  am  told  a  second  rainbow  above  the  first  is  called  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  a  watergecU. 

SaUiwell  (under  water-dogs).' 

water-gangt  (w3,'t6r-gang),  n.  A  trench  or 
course  for  conveying  a  stream  of  water;  a  mill- 
race.    Jamieson.     [Obsolete  or  Scotch.] 

water-gap  (wft'tfer-gap),  n.    See  gap,  2. 

water-gas  (w&'t^r-gas),  n.  A  gas,  non-luminous 
in  its  pure  form,  derived  in  part  from  the  de- 
composition of  steam.  The  apparatus  for  making  it 
consists  of  a  furnace  for  anthracite  coal  or  other  fuel,  con- 
nected at  the  top  with  a  tower  filled  with  loose  brick  .and 
called  a  regenerator.  The  products  of  combustion  pass 
through  the  regenerator,  and  raise  it  to  a  white  heat. 
Steam  is  then  admitted  .below  the  -furnace,  and,  passing 
upward  through  the  fire  and  through  the  regenerator,  is 
decomposed.  While  the  steam  is  passing  the  furnace, 
either  coal  reduced  to'  diist  or  crude  naphtha  is  allowed  to 
fall  through  the  ascending  steam  over  the  Are.  Compli- 
cated chemical  reactions  &ke  place,  the  result  being  the 
formation  of  quantities  of  fixed  gas.  There  are  also 
other  methods  closely  allied  to  this.  By  one  process  the 
non-luminous  gas  is  afterward  enriched  by  the  addition 
of  a  hydrocarbon,  as  petroleum  or  naphtha.  Water-gas  is 
commonly  thus  treated,  and  used  as  an  illuminating  gas ; 
but  it  is  also  used,  in  its  non-luminous  form,  as  a  heating 
gas  for  cooldng'and  other  purposes. 

water-gate  (w4't6r-gat),  n.  [ME.  Watergate; 
<  water  -J-  gate^.]  1 .  A  gateway  through  which 
water  passes,  or  a  gate  by  which  it  may  be  ex- 
cluded or  confined ;  a  flood-gate. 

Fro  heven,  oute  of  the  watirgatig, 
The  reyny  storme  felle  doun  algatis. 

Gower,  Conf,  Amant.,  iii. 

2.  A  gate  by  which  access  is  gained  to  a  river, 
fountain,  well,  or  other  body  or  supply  of  water. 


water-hammer 

And  at  the  fountain  gate  .  .  .  they  went  up  by  tlie 
stairs  of  the  city  of  David,  at  the  going  up  of  the  wall, 
above  the  house  of  David,  even  unto  the  water  gate  east. 
-ward.  Neh.  xii.  37. 

As  they  reached  the  water-gaie,  the  rain  had  ceased  for 
a  time,  and  a  gleam  of  sunlight  shone  upon  the  river,  and 
rested  on  the  Queen's  barge  as  it  approached. 

J.  H.  Shorthouse,  John  Inglesant,  iv. 

3.  A  water-plug  or  valve.    E.  H.  Knight 
water-gavel  (wa'ter-gav"el),  n.    In  Eng.  law, 

a  rent  paid  for  fishing  or  any  other  benefit 

derived  from  a  river. 
water-germander  (wa't6r-j6r-man"d6r),  n.   A 

plant,  Tmicrium  Scordium. 
water-gilder  (wa't6r-gU"d6r),  n.    One  who 

practises  the  art  of  water-gilding. 
water-gilding  (w&'t6r-gil"ding),  n.    Same  as 

wasli-gilding. 
water-gillyflower  (wft'ter-jil'i-flou-fer),  n.  The 

water-violet,  Sottonia  palustris. 
water-gladiole  (wa't6r-glad"i-61),  n.    See  flow- 
ering rush  (under  rush^). 
water-glass  (wa't6r-glas),  ? 

or  clepsydra. 

Full  time  of  defence  measured  by  the  water-glam. 

Qrote,  Hist.  Greece,  ii.  72. 

2.  An  instrument  for  making  observations  be- 
neath the  surface  of  water,  consisting  of  a  tube 
with  a  glass  bottom ;  a  water-telescope. 

With  a  waterglois  over  the  side,  you  look  down  on  the 
bright  array  of  fishes,  whose  every  movement  you  can 
note.  Fortnightly  Eeo.,  N.  S.,  XXIIX  180. 

3.  Same  as  soluble  glass  (which  see,  under 
glass). 

Vater^glaaa  painting  may  be  explained  . . .  very  briefly. 
It  is  simply  water-colour  on  dry  planter,  fixed  afterwards 
with  a  solution  of  flint  applied  to  it  in  spray  as  the  solu- 
tion of  gum-lac  is  applied  to  a  charcoal  drawing. 

Hamierton,  Graphic  Arts,  p.  236. 

water-gluet  (wA'tSr-glo),  n.    Waterproof  glue. 
The  strings  [of  bows]  being  made  of  verie  good  hempe, 
with  a  kinde  of  waterglewe  to  resist  wet  and  moysture. 

Sir  J.  Smyth,  quoted  in  Ellis's  Lit.  Letters,  p.  54. 


1.  A  water-clock 


water-god  (w&'ter-god),  n.  In  myth.,  a  deity 
'that  presides  over  the  waters,  or  over  some 
particular  body,  stream,  or  fountain  of  water. 

water-grampus  (wa't6r-gram"pus),  n.  Same 
as  grampus,  4. 

water-grass  (w3,'t6r-gras),  TO.  1.  The  manna- 
grass,  GVyceria  fluitans.  [Fishermen's  name.] 
— 2.  A  very  succulent  grass,  Paspalum  Iseve. 
[Southern  XJ.  8.] — 3.  The  water-cress,  Jfeto'- 
Uum officinale.'  [Ijeland.]— 4.  Bpeeies ot Equi- 
setum. —  5.  The  velvet-grass,  Bolcus.  Britten 
and  Holland.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

water-gruel  (w^'tfer-gro'el),  n.  Gmel  made 
of  water  and  meal,  flour,  etc.,  and  eaten  with- 
out milk;  thin  or  weak  gruel. 

I  could  eat  water-gruel  with  thee  a  month  for  this  Jest, 
my  dearrogue.  M.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Bevels,  li.  1. 

Was  ever  Tartar  fierce  or  cruel 
Upon  the  Strength  of  Water-Gruelf 

Prior,  Alma,  iii. 

water-guard  (wft'tfer-gard),  n.  A  river  or  har- 
bor police;  customs  officers  detailed  to  watch 
ships  in  order  to  prevent  smuggling  or  other 
violations  of  law. 

water-gull  (wa'tfer-gul),  n.  A  dialectal  form 
of  water-gall. 

water-gum  (wa't6r-gum),  n.  A  small  tree  of 
New  South  Wales,  Tristania  neriifolia,  the  tim- 
ber of  which  is  close-grained  and  elastic,  and 
valuable  for  boat-building. 

water-gut  (wa'-t&r-gut),  n.  An  alga  of  the  genus 
Uha,  natural  order  TTkdcese.  The  most  general 
form,  U.  enteromorpha,  var.  intestiTuilis,  occurs  in  fresh  as 
well  as  salt  water,  U.  enteromorpha,  var.  comprema,  being 
the  more  common  on  tidal  rocks.  When  floating  in  the 
water  these  plants  very  much  resemble  the  intestines  of 
an  animal  (whence  the  name). 

water-hairgrass  (wft'tfer-har"gras),  n .  A  grass, 
Catdbrosa  aquatica,  growing  in  shallow  water, 
wideljr  in  the  north  temperate  zone,  having 
a  panicle  with  many  half-whorls  of  slender, 
branches.    Also  water-whorlgrass. 

water-hammer  (wa'ter-ham-'er),  n.  1.  The 
concussion  of  a  moving  volume  of  water  in  a 
pipe  or  passage,  caused  by  sudden  stoppage  of 
flow,  as  by  the  abrupt  closing  of  a  faucet.—  2. 
The  noise,  resembling  a  blow  of  a  hammer, 
caused  by  the  presence  of  water  in  a  steam- 
pipe  when  live  steam  is  passed  through  it.— 

3.  A  philosophical  toy  consisting  of  a'hermeti- 
cally  sealed  tube  from  which  the  air  has  been 
exhausted  and  which  contains  some  water,  it 
IS  so  called  because  the  water  strikes  against  the  tube 
with  a  noise  similar  to  that  of  a  hammer,  there  being  no 
air  to  impede  its  motion. 

4.  A  metal  hammer  heated  in  a  flame  or  in  boil- 
ing water.    Tapping  the  skin  with  this  hammer  tor  a 


water-hammer 

few  seconds  will  cause  a  blister.  It  is  used  as  a  counter- 
imtant  or  a  mild  cautery. 

water-hare  (wft't6r-har),  ».  l.  The  water- 
rabbit.  See  cut  under  swamp-hare. —  2.  The 
spotted  eavy,  orpaoa,  Coelogenys  paca. 

water-haze  (w&'t6r-haz),  n.  Haze  composed 
of  water-particles,  as  distinguished  from  haze 
consisting  mainly  of  particles  of  dust  and  or- 
ganic matter.     See  haze^. 

water-heater  (wa'tfer-he'tfer),  m.  A  heating- 
apparatus  which  performs  its  functions  by  the 
agency  of  hot  water. 

water-hemlock  (wa't6r-hem"'lok), «.  1.  SeeCi- 
cuta. —  2.  The  hemlock  water-dropwort,  (Enan- 
fhe  crocata,  otherwise  called  dead-tongue;  also 
CE.  Phellandrium,  distinguished  as  fine-leafed 
water-hemlock. 

water-hemp  (wa't6r-hemp),  ji.  l.  ^Sohemp.— 
2.  The  hemp-agrimony,  Oupatorium  cannabi- 
num. 

water-hen  (w4't6r-hen),  n.  Some  aquatic  bird 
likened  to  a  hen.  (a)  The  moor-hen  or  gallinule  of 
Great  Britain,  GoUlinula  chloropus.  (6)  The  American 
coot,  Fulica  wmericmia.  [Massachusetts.]  (c)  An  Austrar 
lian  bird  of  the  rail  family  and  genus  Tnbonyx.  See  cut 
under  Tribonyx,  am}  compare  water-coek. — Spotted  wa- 
'     ter-ben.    ^sloiq  2a  spotted  rait.    SeeraiZ^.    [Local,  Eng.] 

water-hickory  (wa't6r-hik"o-ri),  n.  Same  as 
hitter  pecan  (which  see,  under  ^eca»). 

water-hoarhonnd  (wfl,'t6r-h6r'''hound),  «.  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Lyeopus,  chiefly  X.^Buropasas. 

water-hog  (wa'tSr-rhog),  n.  l.  The  African 
river-hog,  Potamochwrus  penicillatus.  See  cut 
\mAev  Potamochcerus. — 3.  The  South  American 
capibara,  Bydrochasrus  eq/pibara.  Also  called 
tailless  hippopotamus  and  short-nosed  tapir. 

water-hole  (wa't6r-hol),  n.  A  hole  or  hollow 
where  water  collects,  in  Australia,  a  small  natural 
or  artificial  reservoir;  in  South  Africa,  a  natural  pool,  or 
water-pooL  This  word  is  chiefly  used  in  Australia,  where 
it  means  a  small  pond  or  pool  of  water,  and  especially 
such  as  are  filled  during  the  rainy  season  and  dry  up  when 
that  ceases,  or  soon  after. 

In  the  dry  weather,  as  the  small  lagoons  and  water- 
holes  scattered  all  over  the  country  [Australia]  get  low 
and  dried  up,  large  numbers  of  .  .  .  wild  ducks  congre- 
gate on  the  big  lagoon  in  front  of  Mount  Spencer  station. 
H,  F.  Hatton,  Advance  Australia,  p,  88. 

We  have  been  drafting  close  here  up  at  the  one-eyed 
waterhole.    Mrs.  Campbell  Praed,  The  Head-Station,  p.  84. 

waterhole  (wft't6r-h61),  «.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
waterholed,  ppr.  waterholing.  ^\water-hole, «.] 
In  coffee-culUvaUon.    See  the  quotation. 

A  third  operation  is  called  "  trenching,"  or  waterhol- 
ing. The  trenches  are  made  across  the  slope,  and  .  .  . 
the  holes  are  left  open  to  act  as  catch-drains,  and  as  re- 
ceptacles for  wash,  weeds,  prunings,  and  other  vegetable 
matters.  Spons'  Eiieyo.  Manuf.,  I.  698. 

water-horse  (wa't6r-h6rs),  n.  Same  as  horse- 
pile. 

water-horsetail  (wfi'tfer-hdrs'tal),  n.  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Chara. 

water-housef  (w4H6r-hous),  n.  A  house  or 
dwelling  upon  the  water;  a  ship. 

The  thing  by  her  commanded  is  to  see  Dover's  dread- 
ful cliff ;  passing,  in  a  poor  water-house,  the  dangers  of 
the  merciless  channel  'twixt  that  and  Calais,  five  long 
hours'  sail,  with  three  poor  weeks'  victuals. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Scornful  Lady,  i.  1. 

water-hyssop  (wft't^r-his'^gp),  n.  See  HerpesUs. 

water-ice  (w4't6r-is),  n."  A  preparation  of 
water  and  sugar,  flavored  and  frozen ;  a  sher- 
bet. 

water-inch  (w&'t6r-inch),  n.  In  hydraul.,  a 
measure  of  water  equal  to  the  quantity  dis- 
charged in  24  hours  through  a  circular  opening 
of  1  inch  diameter  leading  from  a  reservoir, 
under  the  least  pressure — that  is,  when  the  wa- 
ter is  only  so  high  as  just  to  cover  the  orifice. 
This  quantity  is  very  nearly  500  cubic  feet. 

water-indicator  (w4'ter-in"di-ka-tgr),  n.  A 
device  for  indicating  the  weight  of  water  in  a 
boiler  or  a  tank,  or  for  giving  an  alarm  by  per- 
mitting steam  to  escape,  sounding  a  whistle, 
etc .,  when  the  water  falls  below  a  certain  level ; 
a  water-gage. 

wateriness  (w&'t6r-i-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing watery.    Arbuthnot. 

watering  (wS.'t6r-ing),  n.  [<  late  ME.  watrynge, 
watringe  (=  MLG.  wateringe  =  MHGr.  wegzer- 
unge,  G-.  wdsserung) ;  verbal  n.  of  water,  v.l  1. 
The  act  of  one  who  waters,  in  any  sense. 

Doth  not  each  one  of  you  on  the  sabbath  loose  his  ox  or 
his  ass  from  the  stall,  and  lead  him  away  to  watering  > 

Luke  xiii.  IS. 

The  clouds  are  for  the  watering  of  the  earth. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  168. 

Specifleally  —  2.  The  art  or  process  of  giving 

to  the  surface  of  anything  a  wave-like  or  veined 

■  appearance  of  somewhat  ornamental  effect; 

also,  the  marking  so  produced.   Compare  water, 
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V.  t.,  3,  and  watered  silk  (under  watered). —  3. 
A  watering-place:  as,  "the  wateryng  of  Seint 
Thomas"  (better  known  as  St. Thomas  a  Water- 
ings), Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1. 826.-4.  In 

flax-manuf.,  same  as  retting,  1 Watering  of  the 

mouth,  an  abundant  secretion  of  saliva  excited,  through 
a  reflex  nervous  influence,  by  the  suggestion,  smell,  or 
sight  of  appetizing  food. 

watering-call  (wa't6r-ing-k§,l),  n.  Milit.,  a  call 
or  sound  of  a  trumpet  on  which  cavalry  assem- 
ble to  water  their  horses. 

watering-can  (wll'ter-ing-kan),   n.    Same  as 


watering-cart  (w4'ter-ing-kart),  w.  1.  A  bar- 
rel or  cistern  mounted  on  wheels,  used  for  wa- 
termg  plants.  Various  special  forms  are  made,  as  one 
for  watering  plants  in  drills,  the  water  escaping  through 
perforated  pipes  set  at  the  proper  distances  apart. 
2.  A  large  tank,  of  whatever  form,  mounted  on 
a  wagon-body,  used  for  watering  streets. 

watering-house  ( w&'t6r-ing-hous),  n.  A  house 
or  tavern  where  water  is  obtained  for  cab- 
horses,  etc.    Compare  waterman,  2. 

Carriages  ....  roll  swiftly  by ;  watermen, .  .  .  who  have 
been  shouting  and  rushing  about  for  the  last  two  hours, 
retire  to  their  watering-houses,  to  solace  themselves  with 
the  creature  comforts  of  pipes  and  purl. 

Dickens,  Sketches,  Scenes,  ii. 

watering-place  (wa't6r-ing-plas),  n.  [<  MB. 
watrynge-place ;  <  watering  +  place.']  1.  Aplaoe 
where  water  may  be  obtained,  as  for  drinking, 
for  watering  cattle,  or  for  supplying  ships. 

Watrynge  Place,  where  beestys  byn  wateryd. 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  518, 
The  force  will  have  to  trust  to  known  watering-places 
where  there  are  wells. 

Coil.  FarquMr,  in  B.  Sartorins's  In  the  Soudan,  p.  56. 

2.  Especially,  a  place  of  resort  for  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  water,  as  mineral  water;  a  well, 
spring,  town,  etc.,  famous  for  its  waters;  in 
later  use,  a  bathing-place;  a  seaside  resort; 
loosely,  any  summer  resort. 

The  discovery  of  a  saline  spring  .  .  .  suggested  to  a  too 
constructive  brain  the  possibility  of  tmning  Trehy  Magna 
into  a  fashionable  watering-place. 

George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  iii. 

The  term  [watering-places]  was  naturally  extended  to 
include  places  resorted  to  for  sea  bathing,  and  sometimes, 
as  at  Scarborough,  the  visitors  could  eitlier  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  spa  or  the  salt  water,  that  famous  watering-place 
having  both  of  these  attractions. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,VII.  378. 

watering-pot  (wft'tfer-ingrpot),  n.  1.  A  vessel, 
usually  a  somewhat  tall  can,  most  often  of  cy- 
lindrical section,  sometimes  oval,  with  a  long 
spout  springing  from  near  the  base,  used  for  wa- 
tering plants  and  for  other  similar  purposes,  as 
sprinkling  sidewalks.  The  spout  is  generally  fitted 
with  a  rose,  often  movable,  for  distributing  the  water  in  a 
number  of  fine  streams.  It  is  usually  made  of  tin-plate  or 
galvanized  sheet^iron,  and  is  intended  to  be  managed  by 
hand.  Also  called  watering-can. 
2.  In  conch.,  any  species  of  the  genus  Asper- 

.gilhim,  as  A.  vagin^erum.  These  are  true  bivalves 
of  the  family  Oastrochsenidie  (or  TuMcolidse),  not  dis- 
tantly related  to  the  teredos,  and 
all  bore  into  hard  substances.  The 
valves  proper  are  very  small  in 
comparison  with  the  long  hard  tube 
with  which  they  are  soldered.  The 
species  named  has  this  tube  cylin- 
drical and  clubbed  or  knobbed  at 
both  ends,  with  one  end  closed  by 
a  perforated  plate,  the  whole  for- 
mation suggesting  the  sprinkler 
of  a  wateriug-pot.  It  inhabits  the 
Bed  Sea,  and  other  species  of  As- 
pergillum  are  found  in  Iiido-Paciflo 
waters.  Also  called  watering-pot 
shell. 

watering-trough     ( wa '  tfer  - 

ing-tr6f),   n.     A   trough   in 

which  water  is  provided  for 

domestic  animals. 
water-injector    (wft'ter-in- 

jek"tor),  n.    See  injector. 
watefish    (wa'ter-ish),    a. 

[Formerly    also    watrish;   < 

ME.  *waterish,  <  AS.  waster- 

isc;  as  water  +  -isft^.]     1. 

Abounding  in  or  containing 

water;  sprinkled,  moistened, 

or  diluted  with  water;  wa- 
tery; aqueous. 
Frost  is  wheresoever  is  any  waterish  humour,  as  is  in  all 

woods,  either  more  or  less ;  and  you  know  that  all  things 

frozen  and  icy  will  rather  break  than  bend. 

Ascham,  Toxophilus  (ed.  1864),  p.  115. 

Not  all  the  dukes  of  waterish  Burgundy 


water-lemon 

The  Summer 
Invited  my  then  ranging  eies  to  look  on 
Large  fields  of  ripen'd  corn,  presenting  trifles 
Of  waterish  pettie  dainties. 

Dekker  and  Ford,  Sun's  Darling,  iv. 
4.  Pertaining  to  water,  or  having  something  of 
its  characters;  insipid:  as,  a  waterish  color  or 
feel. 

Some  [flowers]  of  a  sad  or  darke  greene,  some  watrishOr 
blunkette,  gray,  gi'assie,  hoarie,  and  Leeke  coloured. 

Touchstone  of  Complexions,  p.  100. 

Of  watrish  taste,  the  flesh  not  firme,  like  English  beef  e. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  886. 

waterishness  (wa't6r-ish-nes),  n.    The  state  or 
character  of  being  waterish. 
Waterishness,  which  is  like  the  serosity  of  our  blood. 

Floyer. 

water-jacket  (wa'ter-jak"et),  «.  A  casing  con- 
taining water  placed  about  something  to  keep 
it  cool,  or  otherwise  regulate  its  temperature. 
Compare  water-mantle  and  water-box. 

water-joint  (wA'ter-joint);  M.  A  joint  through 
which  water  will  not  leak,  as  in  the  framework 

.  of  a  water-gate,  the  junction  of  two  water-pipes, 
the  gates  of  canal-locks,  etc. 

water-junket  (wft'tSr-jung'-'ket),  n.  The  com- 
mon sandpiper  of  Great  Britain,  Tringoides  hy- 


Wateric^-pot  {Asptr- 
gillum  vaginiferutn), 
onebalfnaturalsize.  a, 
the  pair  of  small  valves. 


Can  buy  this  unprized  precious  maid  of  me. 
Shak.,  Lear,  i.  1. 


261. 


2.  Consisting  mainly  of  water;   hence,  thin; 
weak;  poor. 

Such  nice  and  waterish  diet.      Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3. 15. 

3.  Juicy;  succulent.    [Rare.] 


water-kelpie  (wa't§r-kel'''pi),  n.    A  spirit  or 
demon  supposed  to  dwell  in  water.    See  kelpie. 
The  bonny  grey  mare  did  sweat  for  fear, 
For  she  heard  the  water-kelpy  roaring,   , 

Annan  Water  (Child's  Ballads,  IL  189). 

water-kindt  (wa'ter-kind),  n.    [<  ME.  water- 

kinde;  (.water  +  Mnd^.']    Water;  the  elements 

of  water. 

Latin  hoc  segsth  thatt  Enuou  Bitacnethth  uiaterrkinde. 

Ormulum  (ed.  White),  L  18087. 

water-lade  ( w&'t6r-lad),  n.  A  channel  or  trench 
for  conducting  water;  a  drain;  a  gutter. 

The  chanels  were  not  skoured  .  .  .  for  riverets  and 
Brookes  to  passe  away,  but  the  water-lades  stopped  up 
either  through  negligence  or  depopulation.  * 

Holland,  tr.  of  Camden,  p.  741.    (Dames.) 

water-laid  (w^'t^r-lad),  a.  Noting  three  ropes 
laid  into  one :  same  as  cable-laid. 

Waterlander  (wa't6r-lan-d6r),  n.  [<  D.  Water- 
land,  a  district  in  North' Holland,  -I-  -erl.]  One 
of  the  liberal  wing  of  the  Mennonites  of  the 
Netherlands.  Beginning  with  less  strict  views  of  ex- 
communication than  those  of  the  conservative  wing,  they 
gradually  moved  in  the  direction  of  still  greater  liber- 
ality, exchanged  the  name  of  Mennonites  for  Doopsge- 
zinden  (Baptist  persuasion),  refused  to  condemn  any  one 
for  opinions  which  the  Bible  .did  not  expressly  pronounce 
essential  to  salvation,  cobperated  with  William  the  Si- 
lent, and  even  accepted  civil  office.  The  division  be- 
tween them  and  their  opponents  gradually  disappeared, 
and  the  two  wings  are  now  united  in  Holland  on  sub- 

.  stantially  the  liberal  basis  of  the  Waterlanders.  Encyc. 
Brit.,  XVL  12. 

Waterlandian  (wa-t6r-lan'di-an),  n.  [<  Water- 
land  (see  Waterlander)  +  -ian'.']  Same  as  Wa- 
terlander. 

water-language  (wa'ter-lang'-'gwaj),  n.  Jocose 
abuse;  chaff.     [Bare.] 

'Twas  all  water-language  at  these  times,  and  no  excep- 
tions were  to  be  taken.        Amhurst,  TerrsB  Filius,  No.  1. 

water-laverock  (wa'ter-lav"er-ok),  n.  Same  as- 
sandy  laverock  (which  see,  under  laverock). 
water-leadert  (wll,'ter-le"d6r),  n.  [<  ME.  water- 
leder  (cf.  D.  waterleiding  =  Gr.  wasserleitung  = 
Sw.  vattenledning  =  Dan.  vandledning,  aque- 
duct) ;  <  water  +  leader^.]  A  water-carrier. 
The  cokis  and  watir-lederes.  Tork  Plays,  p.  307. 

waterleaf  (wfi.'t6r-lef),  n.  1.  Any  plant  of  the 
germs  Sydrophyllum  (which  see). —  2.  Paper  in 
the  first  stage  of  manufacture,  after  it  has  been 
pressed  between  the  felts :  a  technical  use. 

The  structure  of  the  waterleaf  may  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
terlacement of  vegetable  fibres  in  every  direction. 

Ure,  Diet.,  IIL  614. 

water-leecht  (wft'tfer-lech),  n.  [<  ME.  water- 
lech^,  watereleohe;  <  water  +  leech^.]  Same  as 
horse-leech. 

Waterlechis  two  ben  dogtris,  seiende.  Bring  on,  bring 
on.  WycUf,  Piov.  xxx.  Ii. 

water-leg  (w&'ter-leg),  n.  In  steam-boilers^  a 
vertical  water-space  connecting  other  water- 
spaces,  and  crossing  a  flue-space,  by  which  its 
contents  are  heated. 

water-lemon  (wS,'t6r-lem"on),  n.  A  species  of 
passion-flower,  Passiflora  laurifolia,  native  in 
the  West  Indies  and  tropical  South  America,  and 
cultivated  there  and  in  other  warm  countries; 
also,  and  primarily,  its  fruit.  The  latter  is  lemon- 
colored,  oval  in  form,  of  the  size  of  a  peach,  having  a  soft 
sljin,  and  a  very  juicy  pulp  of  a  pleasant  subacid  flavor. 
The  vine  has  the  leaves  entire,  the  flowers  white  with  red 
blotches,  the  crown  violet  with  white  streaks.  P.  mali- 
formis,  the  sweet  calabash,  with  a  smaller  fruit  of  similar 
flavor,  is  sometimes  Included  under  the  name.  The  wild 
water-lemon  is  P.  foetida,  otherwise  called  (West  Indian) 


water-lemon 

<oi»->n-a-m<8t,  bearing  a  delicate  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  small 
cherry,  but  having  ill-smelling  leaves. 

■water-lens  (wl,'t6r-lenz),  n.  A  simple  kind  of 
lens,  formed  by  a  few  drops  of  water  placed  in 
a  small  brass  cell  with  blackened  sides,  and 
having  a  glass  bottom.  The  upper  surface  of  the 
water  is  more  or  less  curved  according  to  the  diameter  of 
the  tube,  and  sometimes  the  convexity  (and  hence  the 
magnifying  power)  can  be  raised  by  a  screw  at  the  side. 

■water-lentil  (wa'tSr-len^til),  n.    See  lentil. 

waterless  (w&'t6r-les),  a.  [<  ME.  waterles,  wa- 
terlees,  <  AS.  waeterleds,  without  water;  as  wa- 
ter+-less.^  Lacking  water;  unsupplied  omn- 
moistened  with  water;  of  a  fish,  out  of  water. 

A  monk  whan  he  is  recchelees 
Is  likned  til  a  fish  that  is  laitiirlees. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1. 180. 

I^ankincense,  for  which  of  old  they  went 
Through  plain  and  desert  waterless,  and  faced 
The  lion-haunted  woods  that  edged  the  waste. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  in.  217. 

water-lettuce  (w§,'ter-let'is),  n.    See  FisHa. 

water-level  (wft'ter-lev" el),  m.  1.  The  surface 
of  the  water  in  any  vessel  or  reservoir,  natural 
or  artificial,  in  which  water  is  standing,  as  in  a 
well,  canal,  pond,  lake,  etc. ;  also,  the  plane  of 
saturation  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
or  the  plane  below  which  the  soil  or  rock  re- 
mains saturated  with  water  under  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  rainfall,  etc. 

But  in  strata  occupying  such  a  position,  as  well  as  in 
the  gravel,  all  wells  must  he  sunk  by  digging,  and  not 
bored,  to  the  natural  loater-lffvel,  there  being  no  superin- 
cumbent impermeable  stratum  to  keep  down  the  water 
at  a  level  below  that  to  which  it  would  naturally  have  a 
tendency  to  rise. 

Prestwich,  Water-Bearing  Strata  of  London,  p.  6. 

2.  A  leveling-instruujent  in  which  water  is 
employed  instead  of  mercury  or  spirit  of  wine. 
It  consists  of  a  tin  tube,  about  3  feet  long,  bent  at  right 
angles  at  each  end,  with  a  small  short  tube  soldered  on 
it  at  its  center,  by  the  aid  of  which  it  can  be  fixed  upon 
some  kind  of  a  support  or  tripod.  In  the  bent  ends  of  the 
long  tube  are  inserted  two  small  glass  vials  with  their  bot- 
toms cut  off.  Enough  water  is  then  poured  in  to  about 
half  fill  the  bottles  when  the  instrument  is  level.  By  sight- 
ing across  the  surface  of  the  water  a  level-line  is  got.  The 
extreme  cheapness  and  portability  of  this  level  make  it 
serviceable  sometimes,  although  it  gives  but  a  rough  ap- 
proximation to  accuracy  as  compared  with  the  best  kind 
of  spirit-leveL 

water-lily  (wS.'t6r-lil"i),  n.  [<  ME.  waUr-UU, 
watyr-lyly ;  <  water  +  Z%.]  1.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Castalia  {Nymphsed),  which  contains 
about  25  species  distributed  nearly  throughout 
the  world,  but  most  freely  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere and  the  tropics.  They  are  aquatic  plants 
with  n  perennial  rootstock,  orbicular  floating  leaves,  and 
large  flowers,  single  on  long  scapes  riding  on  the  surface 
of  the  water.  The  flowers  have  numerous  petals  of  a  deli- 
cate texture,  forming  when  expanded  nearly  a  hemisphere 
—  white,  blue,  red,  or  yellow.  Several  white  water-lilies 
are  the  most  familiar.  The  common  European  species  is 
C.  spedosa  (N,  aiba),  with  leaves  6  or  8  and  flowers  3  or  4 
inches  in  diameter.  The  ordinary  American  species  is 
C.  (N.)  odorata,  with  very  sweet-scented  flowers  often  5J 
inches  wide,  and  leaves  6  to  9  inches  broad,  varying  in 
color  to  pinkish  or  even  bright  pink-red,  especially  at  Bam- 
stable,  MassachuaettB.  In  the  interior  United  States  is 
found  0.  (Jy.)  reniformis,  with  considerably  laiger  leaves 
and  tlowers,  scentless  or  slightly  apple-scented,  and  always 
white — the  rootstock  bearing  numerous  self-detaching 
tubei-s.  The  golden  water-lily,  C.  (N.)  flava,  of  Florida, 
which  long  escaped  the  notice  of  botanists,  is  a  locally 
abundant  species  of  moderate  dimensions,  with  yellow 
flowers.  C.  mystiea  (If.  Lotus),  the  specific  Egyptian  wa- 
ter-lily, with  white,  pink,  or  red  flowers,  and  C.  seu^folia 
(y.  carvlea),  the  blue  water-lily,  also  of  Egypt,  are  named 
among  the  lotuses.  C.  (N.)  thermalis  is  a  rare  species  oc- 
curring in  warm  springs  in  Hungary,  and  called  Huiiga- 
rian  lotus.  The  Australian  water-lily,  C.  (N.)gigantea,  has 
the  leaves  in  the  larger  specimens  IS  inches  broad,  the 
flowers  a  foot  broad  with  over  200  stamens,  the  petals  blue, 
purple,  pink,  or  rarely  white.  Another  general  name  of 
the  water-lilies  is  water-rcympA.  See  Nympheea. 
2 .  The  pond-lily,  or  yellow  water-lily,  Nymphsea 
(Nupliar)  lutea.  See  pond-lily. — 3.  In  general, 
any  plant  of  the  ordei  Nymphseaneee,  the  water- 
lily  family.  See  the  phrases  below — Blue  water- 
lily.  See  def.  1.— Dwarf  water-niy.  Same  as  fringed 
water-lily.— Egyptian  water-lily.  See  def.  1.  —Fringed 
water-Uly.  SeejMmjMHjJAeniMm. — NewZealand  water- 
lily.  See  feTOMTWirfM.— Prickly  water-lily,  JEurpale/e- 
rox,  which  has  the  calyx  and  the  under  side  of  the  leaves 
spiny.  It  is  cultivated  in  India  and  Cliina  for  its  fari- 
naceous seeds.  See  Euryale,  2.— Royal  water-lily,  the 
Victoria  regia.  See  Victoria,  2.— Sweet-acented  water- 
lily  Castalia  odorata.  See  def.  1.— Victoria  water-lily, 
Sjc  Victoria,  2.— White  water-lily.  See  def.  1.— Yellow 
water-lily.   See  def.  2. 

water-lime  (wa'ter-llm),  n.    Hydraulic  lime. 

See  hydraulic Water-lime  group,  in  gebl.,  a  group 

ot  strata  of  Upper  Silurian  age,  overlying  the  Onondaga 
Salt  group,  and  forming  the  lower  section  of  the  Lower 
llelderberg  group,  according  to  the  nomenclature  of  the 
New  York  Geological  Survey.  This  group  is  of  great  im- 
portance, especially  in  Ulster  county,  New  York,  as  fur- 
nishing a  considerable  part  of  the  hydraulic  cement  man- 
ufactured in  the  United  States.  It  abounds  in  those  fos- 
sils to  which  the  name  Tentaeulites  has  been  given,  and 
lience  is  known  also  as  the  TentaculUe group,  aeecement, 
2,  and  cement-stone. 
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water-line  (w&'t6r-lin),  n.  1 .  The  line  in  which 
water  at  its  surface  verges  or  borders  upon  any- 
thing; specifically,  in  ship-building,  one  of  the 
horizontal  lines  supposed  to  be  described  by 
the  surface  of  the  water  on  the  sides  of  a  ship, 
and  exhibited  at  certain  depths  upon  the  sheer- 
draft.  The  most  important  of  these  lines  are  the  light 
water-line,  which  marks  the  depression  of  the  ship's  body 
in  the  water  when  she  is  light  or  unladen,  and  tlie  load 
water-line,  which  marks  her  depression  in  the  water  when 
laden. 

2.  Same  as  water-level,  1, 

The  [mineral]  deposits  are  much  more  valuable  where 
they  are  now  worked  .  .  .  than  they  will  be  below  water- 
line.  New  York  Tribune,  Nov.  7, 1879. 

3.  A  semi-transparent  line  or  mark  formed  in 
paper  during  its  manufacture ;  a  water-mark. 
See  water-mark,  3. 

It  is  supposed  .  ,  ,  that  the  waterliTies  are  perpendicu- 
lar in  folio,  octavo,  and  decimo-octavo  books,  and  horizon- 
tal in  quarto  and  duodecimo. 

De  Morgan,  Arithmetical  Books,  xiii. 

water-lined  (w&'t6r-lind),  a.    Marked  with  wa- 

•  ter-lines :  as,  Irish  linen  water-lined  paper. 

water-liverwort  (wfli'ter-liv''6r-w6rt),  n.  The 
water-crowfoot,  Barmnculus  aguaUlis. 

water-lizard (wS,'t6r-liz"ard),M.  1.  Anaquatic 
amphibian  with  four  legs  and  a  tail,  as  a  mud- 
puppy,  water-dog,  or  hellbender.  See  triton, 
newt,  and  cuts  under  hellbender,  Menobra/nchus, 
axolotl,  a,ni  newt.  [U.S.] — 2.  A  water-moni- 
tor or  varan.    See  cut  under  Hyd/rosaurvs. 

water-lobelia  (wfl't6r-l9-be"lia),  n.  See  Lo- 
belia, 1. 

water-lock  (w&'t6r-lok),  n.  Same  as  loclc^,  8, 
Blount,  G^lossographia,  1670, 

water-locust  (w§.'t6r-16"kust),  n.  A  small  spe- 
cies of  honey-locust,  GleditsoMa  monosperma, 
found  in  the  southern  United  States,  especial- 
ly westward,  in  the  bottom-lands,  where  it  oc- 
cupies large  areas.  The  wood  is  of  a  rich  dark- 
brown  color,  heavy,  hard,  and  susceptible  of 
polish..  Also  aaXVed.  swamp-locust. 

water-logged  (wa't6r-logd),  a.  [<  water  + 
*logged,  of  \meertain  origin.  In  a  view  com- 
momy  accepted,  logged,  lit.  'rendered  log-liiks,' 
i.  e.  heavy  or  clumsy  in  consequence  of  being 
filled  with  water;  <  log'^  +  -ed^.  In  another 
view,  logged  is  lit.  'laid'  or  'placed,'  after  Sw. 
vatten-lagga,  lay  in  water,  soak.  Other  expla- 
nations have  been  proposed;  but  none  accu- 
rately applies  to  water-logged,  except  by  assum- 
ing some  confusion  of  the  second  element.  In 
present  use  the  word  is  undoubtedly  associated 
with  Zoflfi.]  Saturated  or  filled  with  water :  ap- 
plied specifically  to  a  ship  when  by  leaking  and 
receiving  a  great  quantity  of  water  into  her 
hold  she  has  become  so  heavy  as  to  be  nearly 
or  altogether  immanageable,  though  stiU  keep- 
ing afloat. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  I  had  discovered  a  raft  of 
pitch-pine  logs  with  the  bark  on.  .  .  .  Though  completely 
waterlogged  and  almost  as  heavy  as  lead,  they  not  only 
burned  long,  but  made  a  very  hot  fire. 

Thoreau,  'VValden,  p.  268. 

The  next  day  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  quite  water- 
logged, sank,  with  all  the  wounded  on  board. 

N.  ami  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IV,  537. 

water-lot  (wft't6r-lot),  n.  A  lot  of  ground 
which  is  under  water ;  specifically,  one  of  a 
regular  system  of  city  lots  which  are  partly  or 
wholly  covered  by  the  water  of  a  bay,  lake,  or 
river,  and  may  be  filled  in  and  converted  into 
made  ground  for  the  erection  of  buildings, 
docks,  etc. 

Yesterday,  he  said,  I  bought  a  water-lot;  that  topsail- 
schooner  lies  at  anchor  there. 

J.  W.  Palmer,  The  New  and  the  Old,  p.  244. 

water-lotus  (wa,'t6r-16"tus),  n.  The  nelumbo. 
See  lotus,  1, 

water-lung  (w&'ter-lung),^».  One  of  the  re- 
spiratory trees  or  ramifications  of  the  cloaca  of 
holothurians.  They  are  present  in  most  of  the  order 
Bolothuroidea,  and  have  an  excretory  or  depuratory  func- 
tion by  the  continual  passage  of  water  through  them. 

water-lute  (w4't6r-liit),  n.  Any  form  of  air- 
tight joint  formed  by  the  agency  of  water;  a 
water-seal  or  air-trap. 

water-main  (w&'tfer-man),  n.  In  water-works, 
any  one  of  the  principal  pipes  or  conduits  run- 
ning under  streets,  to  which  the  lateral  service- 
pipes  for  supply  of  houses  on  either  side  of  the 
street  are  connected. 

water-maize  (w&'t6r-maz),  n.    See  maize. 

waterman  (wft'ter-man),  n.;  pi.  watermen 
(-men).  [<  water  +  man  (=  D.  waterman  =  (J. 
wassermann)."]  1.  A  boatman;  a  ferryman;  a 
man  who  manages  water-craft;  one  who  plies 
for  hire  on  rivers,  etc. 


Watennan's  Knot. 


water-meter 

It  does  not  become  your  gravity  ,  ,  ,  to  have  offered 
this  outrage  on  a  waterman,  .  .  .  much  less  on  a  man  of 
his  civil  coat.  B.  Jonaon,  Epiccene,  iii.  2. 

My  gieat  grandfather  was  but  a  waterman,  looking  ont 
way  and  rowing  another,    liunyan.  Pilgrim's  Pjogress,  i. 

2.  One  who  carries  or  distributes  water;  spe- 
cifically, a  person  who  waits  at  a  cab-stand  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  horses  with  water, 
calling  the  cabmen  when 
they  are  absent,  etc.  [Eng,] 
—Waterman's  knot  (naufci  a 
form  of  knot  used  to  bend  a 
rope  about  a  post  or  bollard. 

watermanship     (wfi,'t6r- 
man-ship),  n.     The  func- 
tions, art,  or  skill  of  a  waterman  or  oarsman ; 
oarsmansjiip. 

All  the  rowing  interest  of  each  society  makes  sport  for 
itself  and  amusement  for  spectators  on  the  banks  with 
foi-ms  of  watermanship  which  are  lighter  and  more  pleas- 
ant. The  Atlantic,  LXVII.  792. 

water-mantle  (wft'tfer-man^'tl),  n.  [Tr.  of  G. 
wassermanteW]  The  water-jacket,  or  layer  of 
"water,  which  incloses  the  space  in  which  the 
cultures  are  placed  in  the  incubator  for  bacte- 
riological investigations,  and  to  which  heat  is 
applied,  and  into  which  is  dipped  the  regulator 
that  serves  to  keep  the  temperature  constant. 
[Rare.] 

Between  the  room  .  .  .  and  the  water-mantle  ...  a 
Schloesing's  membrane-regulator  ...  is  extended. 

Bueppe,  Bacteriologies  Investigations  (trans.),  p.  189. 

water-maple  (w&'t6r-ma"pl),  n.  Same  as  red 
mapU  (which  see,  under  maple^). 

water-marigold  (wa'tfer-mar^i-gold),  n.  An 
American  aquatic,  Bidens  BeckU,  of  which  most 
of  the  leaves  are  submerged  and  very  finely  dis- 
sected. 

water-mark  (w&'t6r-mark),  n.  1,  The  mark, 
line,  or  limit  of  the  rise  or  height  of  water,  as 
in  a  well,  a  river,  the  sea,  etc. ;  a  water-line ; 
especially,  a  tide-mark. 

The  last  tide  had  risen  considerably  above  the  usual 
water-mark.  Scott,  Antiquary,  va 

2,  A  faintly  marked  letter,  figure,  or  design 
in  the  fabric  of  paper,  that  denotes  its  size  or 
its  manufacturer,  usually  barely  noticeable  ex- 
cept when  the  sheet  is  held  against  strong  light. 
It  is  made  in  the  process  of  manufacture  by  the  pressure 
of  wires  on  the  moist  pulp.  The  water-marks  used  by  the 
earlier  paper-makers  have  given  names  to  several  of  the 
present  standard  sizes  ot  paper,  as  pot,  foolscap,  crown, 
elephant,  and  poit,  the  last  being  so  calledirom  the  device 
of  a  postman's  horn  as  water-mark. 
water-mark  (w^'tfer-mark),  v.t.  1.  To  mark 
or  stamp  with  water-lines:  as,  to  water-mark 
paper;  a,water-markedya,ge. — 2.  To  mark,  in- 
scribe, or  embody  in  water-lines. 

They  are  without  the  final  refinement  of  the  recurring 
title  water-marked  in  the  lower  margins  of  th^  page. 

The  Century,  XXXIX.  94. 

water-meadow  (wS,'t6r-med"6),  n.  A  meadow 
capable  of  being  kept  in  a  state  of  fertility  by 
being  overflowed  with  water  at  certain  seasons 
from  some  adjoining  stream. 

The  fire-flies  flitted  over  the  viater-meadmios  outside. 

Fortnightiy  JUv.,  N.  S.,  XLHI.  690. 

water-measuret  (wft'tfer-mezh'^ur),  n.  A  unit  of 
measure  used  oh  board  ships,  five  peeks  accord- 
ing to  a  statute  of  Henry  V  H.  it  was  regarded  as 
a  bushel,  and  was  similarly  subdivided.  A  statute  of  1701 
declares  that  a  water-measure  is  round,  and  18i  inches  in 
diameter  within  the  hoop,  and  8  inches  deep,  and  ordains 
that  apples  and  pears  shall  be  sold  by  this  measure  heaped. 

water-measurer  (wa't6r-mezh*i5r-er),»i.  Any 
water-bug  of  the  heteropterous  "family  Hydro- 
metridee. 

watermelon  (wa't6r-meKon),  n.  A  plant,  Ci- 
trulVus  vulgaris  (frequently  named  Cucumis 
Citrullus),  or  its  fruit.  The  plant,  supposed  to  be  of 
Asiatic  origin,  is  a  slender  trailing  vine,  requiring  a  warm 
soil.  The  fruit  (a  pepo)  is  of  a  spherical  or  usually  elon- 
gated form,  IJ  or  2  feet  long,  smooth  and  green,  or  some- 
times variegated  on  the  outside,  containing  within  a 
rose-colored  or  sometimes  yellowish  pulp,  pleasantly 
flavored,  and  abounding  in  a  refreshing  sweetish  watery 
juice.  The  watermelon  is  largely  cultivated  in  Egypt, 
India,  China,  Japan,  America,  southern  France,  and  else- 
where. 

Their  Watermelons  were  much  more  large,  and  of  sev- 
eral kinds,  distinguished  by  the  color  of  their  meat  and 
seed.  .  .  .  They  are  excellently  good,  and  very  pleasant 
to  the  taste,  as  also  to  the  eye ;  having  the  rind  of  a  lively 
gieen  color,  streaked  and  watered,  the  meat  of  a  carna- 
tion, and  the  seed  black  and  shining  while  it  lies  in  the 
melon.  Beverley,  Hist.  Virginia,  iv.  If  19. 

water-meter  (wft'tfer-me'tfer),  n.  1.  An  in- 
strument that  measures  the  quantity  of  water 
that  passes  through  it,  as  a  gas-meter  mea- 
sures gas.  There  are  various  contrivances  for 
this  purpose.  See  cuts  on  following  page. — 
2.  An  instrument  for  determining  the  amount 
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Water-meters. 

A.  izjcase;  £,£',  inlet  and  outlet;  f.hard  rubber  rotating  piston ;  d, 
gyrating  spindle  whicti  drives  the  registering  mechanism  e,  by  means 
of  a  connection  (not  shown) ;  y,  dial. 

B.  a,  a'f  case,  composed  of  two  cylinders  cast  Integrally;  h,  one  of 
the  two  plungers ;  r,  valve  actuated  by  d,  controlling  the  flow  into  and 
out  of  the  cylinder  a,.  A  similar  valve  in  a  controls  the  flow  into  and 
out  of  a',  and  in  this  way  theplunger  in  each  cylinder  governs  the  flow 
into  and  out  of  the  other.  The  plungers  are  hollow,  and  have  very 
nearly  the  specific  gravity  of  water.  Their  reciprocations,  through  a 
connection  (not  shown),  drive  the  registering  mechanism  d.  The  mlet 
(not  shown)  is  opposite  the  outlet ;. 

of  water  evaporated  in  a  given  time,  as  from  a 
steam-boiler. 

water-milfoil  (w§i't6r-mil*foil),  re.  See  mil- 
foil. 

water-mill  (w3,'t6r-mil),  n.  A  mill  whose  ma- 
chinery is  driven  by  water. 

There  are  in  this  Citie  200.  Schooles,  200.  Innes,  400.  wo- 

tmr.mfUe8, 600.  water-Conduits,  700.  Temples  and  Oratories. 

Copt.  John  Smith,  Works,  I.  47. 

water-mint  (wft'tfer-mint),  n.  The  bergamot- 
mint,  Mentha  aquatica,  an  herb  of  wet  places  in 
Europe  and  Asiatic  Russia,  naturalized  in  other 
localities,  growing  sparingly  in  the  eastern 
United  States.  It  affords  a  perfumers'  ml. 
The  water-mint  or  brook-mint  of  early  usage 
was  M.  syloestris.    See  tmnt^. 

Those  which  perfume  the  air  most  deUghtfully,  not 

passed  by  as  the  rest,  but  being  trodden  upon  and  crushed, 

are  three— that  is,  buniet,  wild  thyme,  and  water-mints. 

Bacon,  Gardens  (ed.  1887),  p.  444. 

water-mite  (wa't6r-nut),  n.  Any  mite  of  the 
family  Hydrachrndse ;  a  water-tick.  See  Hy- 
dracmid^,  and  cut  under  Hydradhma.  Also 
called  water-spider. 

water-moccasin  (wft'ter- moke's, -sin),  n.  A. 
water-adder:  a  name  applied  with  little  dis- 
crimination in  the  United  States  to  several 
species  of  aquatic  snakes;  properly,  the  veno- 
mous ToxicopMs  or  AncistrodonpiscivorMS,  with 
which  the  harmless  Tropidonotus  (or  Nerodia) 
sipedon  is  sometimes  confounded.  See  watsr- 
snalce,  and  cut  under  moccasin. 

water-mole  (wfl,'t6r-m61),  n.  1.  A  desman; 
a  member  of  the  genus  Myogale.  See  cut  un- 
der desman. — 3.  The  duck-mole,  or  duck-billed 
platypus,  Ornithorhynchtis  paradoxus.  See  cut 
under  duckbill. 

water-monitor  (w&'t6r-mon"i-tor),  n.  A  large 
water-lizard  of  the  family  Monitoridse  or  Va- 
ranidse;  any  aquatic  monitor,  or  varan.  One  of 
the  best-known  is  the  Indian  kabaragoya,  or  two-handed 
monitor,  Monitor  or  Varanus  salvator,  attaining  a  length 
of  5  or  6  feet.    See  out  under  Hydirosaurus. 

water-monkey  (wa't6r-mung"ki),  n.  A  globu- 
lar vessel  with  a  straight  upright  neck,  com- 
monly of  earthenware,  used  in  tropical  coun- 
tries for  holding  water. 

water-moss  (wa'ter-m6s),  n.  A  moss  of  the  ge- 
nus Fontinalis  (which  see). 

water-moth  (w&'t6r-m6th),  n.  A  caddis-fly: 
so  called  from  its  aquatic  habits  and  resem- 
blance to  a  moth.  See  cut  under  caddis-worm. 
Every  good  disciple  of  Walton  and  lover  of  the  "gentle 
art"  knows  the  value  of  the  caddice-fly  or  water-rmth  as 
bait.  Bil«y,  6th  Mo.  Ent.  Rep.,  p.  16. 

water-motor  (wa't^r-mo'-'tor),  n.  Any  water- 
wheel  or  turbine ;  in  a  narrower  and  the  more 
common  sense,  any  form  of  small  motor  using 
water  under  pressure,  and  serving  to  drive  hght 
machinery,  such  as  printing-presses  and  sewing- 
machines.  Such  motors  are  made  in  the  form  of  over- 
shot wheels  inclosed  in  a  casing,  reciprocating  pistons  m 
cylinders,  and  rotary  engines.  Another  form  is  a  small 
turbine  designed  to  be  fitted  to  a  common  house  supply- 
pipe.  SmaU  engines  with  oscillating  cylinders  are  also 
430 


Water-motor. 
a,  case  supported  on  legs ;  b,  gate-valve  for  regulating  flow ;  c, 
buckets  or  floats  attached  to  the  outer  margiq  of  a  disk  keyed  to  the 
shaft  of  the  band-wheel  f.  The  buckets  c  play  in  an  annular  en- 
largement e  of  the  case  as  they  receive  the  impact  of  the  stream 
flowing  through  b.    The  water  is  discharged  at  d. 

used.  Another  form,  employing  the  pressure  of  a  large 
body  of  water  to  raise  a  smaller  quantity,  is  called  a  VHtt- 
ter-presBure  pump,  but  is  essentially  a  water-motor  used 
as  a  pump. 

water-mouse  (wa't6r-mous),  n.  An  Austra- 
lian murine  rodent  of  the  genus  Sydromys  and 
subfamily  Sydromyinse.  See  cut  under  oeaver- 
rai.— WMte-bellled  water-mouse.  See  white-ieUied. 
— Yellow-beUled  water-mouse.   See  yeUom-heUied. 

water-murrain  (w&'t6r-mur"an),  n.  A  disease 
among  cattle. 

water-net  (wft'ter-net),  n.    See  Sydrodictyon. 

water-newt  (wS,'t6r-niit),  n.  An  aquatic  newt ; 
a  triton.     See  cuts  under  newt  and  axolotl. 

water-nizy  (wft'ter-nik"si),  n.  [After  Gr.  was- 
sernixe;  <  water  +  mkbI.]  A  water-spirit;  an 
elf  inhabiting  the  water. 

The  shallowness  of  a  watemiaiefs  soul  may  have  a 
charm  until  she  becomes  didactic. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  Ixiv. 

water-nut  (w^'tfer-nut),  »i.  The  large  edible 
seed  of  plants  of  the  genus  Trapa,  or  the  plant 
itself:  also  called  iSinfl'Aara  TOMt.  See  cut  under 
Irapa. 

water-nymph  (wS,'t6r-nimf),  n.  1.  A  Naiad. — 
2.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Naias. —  3.  The  water- 
lily,  Castalia  {NympJiiea). 

water-oak  (w&'t6r-6k),  n.  1.  In  hot.,  an  oak, 
Quercus  aguaUca,oi  the  southern  United  States, 
most  common  and  best  developed  along  streams 
in  the  eastern  Grulf  States.  Its  wood  is  heavy, 
hard,  and  coarse-grained,  and  does  not  appear 
to  be  used  except  for  fuel.  Also  duch-, possum-, 
ai  punk-oak. — 3.  Same  &spinH>ak. 

water-oats  (w&'tfer-ots),  ».  pi.  See  Indian 
rice  (a),  under  rice^. 

water-opossum  (w&'t6r-o-pos*um),  n.  The 
South  American  yapok.    See  cut  imder  yapoh. 

water-ordeal  (w&'ter-6r"de-al),  n.  See  ordeal,  1. 

water-organ  (wli't6r-6r'''gan),  n.  See  hydrauUc 
organ,  under  organ^. 

water-ouzel  (wS.'t6r-8"zl),  n.    See  ouzel. 

water-oven  (w&'ter-uv"n),  n.  In  chem.,  an 
oven  surrounded  on  all  sides  but  the  front  or 
top  with  a  chamber  of  boiling  water  or  steam, 
used  for  drying  chemical  preparations,  etc. 

water-ox  (wft't6r-oks),5i.;pl.«)a*er-oa;eTO(-oks''n). 
The  water-cow. 
Water-oxen  turned  np  their  noses  at  us. 

LitteU'a  Living  Age,  GLZI.  88. 

water-padda  (w&'ter-pad"aj,  ■«.  A  South  Af- 
rican toad,  Breviceps  gihbomsi. 

water-pang  (wft'ter-pang),  n.    Pyrosis. 

water-parsley  (wft't6r-pars"li),  n.  1.  One 
of  several  water-loving  umbelliferous  plants. 
HEng.] — 3.  See  Eiehardsonia. 

water-parsnip  (wa't6r-5ars"nip),  n.  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Simn,  especially  S.  laUfoUum.  See 
cut  under  skirret. 

water-parting  (wfi.'t6r-par"ting),  n.  Same  as 
watershed. 

The  high  land  which  forms  the  divisional  line  between 
two  contiguous  river-basins  is  called  the  water-pa/rting. 
Instead  of  water-parting  some  writers  employ  the  term 
watershed.  Bwdey,  Physiography,  p.  18. 

water-partridge  (wa't§r-par"trij),  n.  The  rud- 
dy duck,  Erismatura  ruUda.  G.  Trumbull,  1888. 
See  out  under  Erismatura.  [Patuxent  river, 
Maryland.] 

water-passage  (wa't6r-pas*a]),  n.  A  passage 
for  water;  specifically,  the  urethra. 

water-pennywort  (wg,'t6r-pen"i-wert),»i.  Same 
as  marsh-pennywort. 

water-pepper  (w&'t6r-pep*6r), re.  1.  The  smart- 
weed.  Polygonum  Mydropiper.  The  mild  water- 
pepper  is  P.  hydropiperoides. — 2.  Same  as  wo- 
terwort,  1. 


water-pore 

water-persicaria  (wa't6r-p6r-si-ka''ri-a),  n. 
See  persicaria. 

water-pewit  (w&'t6r-pe"wit),  re.  See  pewit  (c) 
and  Sayornis. 

water-pheasant  (w&'t6r-fez''ant),  re.  1.  The 
Chinese  jacana,  Hydrophasiarms  cnirurgus.  See 
cut  under  Sydrophasianus. —  2.  The  pintail  or 
a  congeneric  duck,  having  a  long  tail.  See 
pheasant  (d)  (5),  and  cut  imder  Dafila. —  3.  The 

.  goosander,  Mergus  merganser;  also,  the  hooded 
merganser,  Lophodytes  cueullatus. 

waterphone  (wa'tfer-fon),  n.  [Irreg.  <  water  + 
G-r.  ^uvri,  voice,  sound,  simulating  telephorte."] 
An  instrument  for  observing  the  flow  of  water 
in  pipes  and  the  detection  of  leaks,  when  the 
pipes  are  laid  underground  or  in  other  inac- 
cessible places.  A  common  form  consists  of  a  metal- 
lic diaphragm  arranged  in  an  ear-trumpet  after  a  manner 
analogous  to  a  telephone  receiver,  and  having  a  slender 
rod  of  steel  connected  with  the  diaphragm  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  touch  the  trumpet.  In  use  the  free  end  of  the 
rod  is  placed  upon  the  pipe  to  be  examined,  and  the  ear, 
placed  at  the  trumpet,  is  thus  enabled  to  hear  distinctly 
sounds  tiia^  without  this  device,  would  be  entirely  in- 
audible. 

water-piet  (wa'ter-pi"et),  re.  The  water-ouzel 
or  dipper,  Cinelus  aquaticus.  Also  water-pyet. 
See  cut  under  dipper.    Montagu.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

water-pig  (wa't6t-pig),  n.  1.  A  porpoise. —  3. 
The  capibara  (which  see,  with  cut). — 3.  A  fish, 
the  gourami. 

water-pillar  (wS,'t&r-piFar),  n.  It.  A  water- 
spout.—  2.  On  a  railroad,'  an  upright  pipe  with 
a  swinging  hollow  arm  or  gooseneck,  placed 
beside  the  track  for  supplying  water  to  loco- 
motives ;  a  water-crane. 

water-pimpernel  (w^'tfer-pim^per-nel),  re. 
See  pimpernel. 

water-pine  (wS/'t6r-pin),  «.    Seepjmei. 

water-pipe  (w§,'t6r-pip),  m.  [<  MB.  water-pipe; 
<  water  +  pipe.']  1.  A  pipe  for  conveying  wa- 
ter.   Wright,  Vocabulary. 

Single  I  grew,  like  some  green  plant,  whose  root 

Creeps  to  the  garden  water-pipes  beneath, 
feeding  the  flower.  Tennyson,  Fair  Women. 

2.  A  waterspout.     [Archaic]  , 

One  deep  calleth  another,  because  of  the  noise  of  the 
wateir-plpes.    Book  of  Commum  Frayeir,  Psalter,  P».  xlil.  9.    . 

water-pipit  (wfi,'ter-pip"it),  n.  One  of  several 
species  of  Anthus  which  are  common  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  especially  that  usually  called 
A.  aquaticus,  also  A.  spimoletta,  and  more  cor- 
rectly A,  spipoletta.    See  Anthus  a,-nA  pipit. 

waterpitf , «.  [ME.  woferpw*,  <  AS.  wseterpyt;  as 
water +  pitK']   A  pit  of  water.    2Vmsa,lII.401. 

water-pitcher  (wa't6r-pich''6r),  ».  1.  A 
pitcher  for  holding  water. — 2.  A  plant  of  the 
order  Sarraceniacese,  including  the  common 
pitcher-plant  or  sidesaddle-flower.  See  cut  un- 
der pitcher-plant. 

water-plane  (wS,'t6r-plan),  n.  In  ship-building, 
a  plane  passing  through  a  vessel  when  afloat, 
on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  water,  when 
the  vessel  has  her  stores  and  equipments  only  on  board, 
such  a  plane  is  a  light  water-plwne;  when  she  is  loaded,  it 
is  a  load  water-plane.    Compare  water-line. 

water-plant  (w&'ter-plant),  n.  A  plant  which 
grows  in  water ;  an  aquatic  plant. 

water-plantain  (wS.'ter-plan"tan),  re.  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Alisma,  chiefly  A.  Plantago,  the 
common  or  great  water-plantain,  growing  in 
shallow  water  throughout  the  temperate  north- 
ern hemisphere,  reappearing  in  Australia,  its 
leaves  in  form  and  arrangement  suggest  those  of  the  com- 
mon plantain,  but  are  not  ridgy ;  the  flowers  are  small  and 
white-petaled,  borne  in  an  open  panicle  a  foot  or  two  long. 
A  smaller  species  is  A.  ranuTictUoicUs ;  a  floating  species, 
A.  natana;  both  are  European. 

water-plate  (w&'ter-plat),  n.  A  plate  having 
a  double  bottom  or  a  lining  of  different  mate- 
rial, with  a  space  left  in  which  hot  water  can 
be  put,  to  keep  articles  of  food  warm. 

This  kind  of  dish  [sentiment],  above  all,  requires  to  be 
served  up  hot  or  sent  oft  in  water-plates,  that  your  friend 
may  have  it  almost  as  warm  as  yourself. 

Lamb,  Distant  Correspondents. 

water-platter  (wL'tfer-plat'Sr),  n.  The  royal 
water-lily,  Victoria  regia:  so  named  with  refer- 
ence to  its  broad  floating  leaves  with  upturned 
margin. 

water-plow  (wft'ter-plou),  n.  A  machine  for- 
merly used  for  taking  mud,  etc.,  out  of  rivers. 
Balliwell. 

water-poise  (w&'ter-poiz),  n.  A  hydrometer, 
or  instrument  for  ascertainingthe  specific  grav- 
ity of  different  liquids. 

water-pore  (w&'t6r-p6r),  re.  1.  In  zool.,  the 
pore  or  orifice  by  which  a  water-tube  of  any 
water-vascular  system  opens  to  the  exterior. — 
2.  In  bot,  an  aperture  or  pore  in  the  epidermis 


water-pore 

of  certain  plants,  through  which  water  is  fre- 
quently expressed,  it  resembles  an  ordinary  stoma, 
but  has  no  guardlan-oells,  and  is  situated  directly  over 
the  extremities  of  the  fibers  of  the  framework.  These 
apertures  are  of  various  size  and  form. 

water-post  (wa't6r-p6st),  n.  A  post  (often  a 
lamp-post)  to  which  a  pressure-gage  is  affixed, 
the  gage  being  connected  with  the  main  and 
suj)ply  branches  of  a  water-pipe,  and  serving 
to  indicate  the  water-pressure  in  some  part  of 
a  system  of  water-supply. 

water-pot  (w&'tfer-pot),  ».  [<  ME.  water-pot, 
water-pott,  waUr-pot;  <ioater  +  pof^.]  1.  Any 
pot  or  vessel  for  holding,  conveying,  or  dis- 
tributing water. 

Therefor  the  wommau  lefte  the  watir  pott  and  went  into 
tlie  oitie.  Wyclif,  John  iv.  28. 

2.  Same  as  watering-pot,  1. 

To  use  his  eyes  for  garden  water-pots. 
Ay,  and  laying  autumn's  dust. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  6.  200. 

3.  A  chamber-pot. 

water-pouket,  n.  [<  water  +  pouke,  a  pimple 
or  blister,  a  little  pouch  or  poke  holding  water ; 
ef .  poke"^,  pouchy    Same  as  vesicle,  1  (6). 

water-power  (wa't6r-pou*er),  n.  The  power  of 
water  employed,  or  capable  of  being  employed, 
as  a  prime  mover  in  machinery ;  hence,  a  fall 
or  descent  in  a  stream  capable  of  being  utilized 
for  mechanical  purposes. 

The  viatier-fofmer  to  which  a  riparian  owner  is  entitled 
consists  of  the  fall  in  the  stream  when  iu  its  natural  state, 
as  it  passes  through  his  land,  or  along  the  boundaries  of  it. 
Or,  in  other  words,  it  consists  of  the  difference  of  level 
between  the  surface  where  the  stream  first  touches  his 
land  and  the  surface  where  it  leaves  it. 

SiSsoji,  C.  J.,  3  Bawle  (Penn.),  p.  90. 
Absorbent-Strata  water-power.    See  absorbent. 

water-pox  (w^'ter-poks),  n.  Varicella  or 
chicken-pox. 

water-press  (wft'ter-pres),  n.  Same  as  Tiydro- 
statio  or  hydraulic  press.  See  hydraulic.  E.  H. 
Knight. 

water-prism  (w^'tSr-prizm),  n.  In  a  canal  or 
river,  the  body  of  water  at  anypart  of  its  oom-se 
as  determined  by  the  cross-section  at  that  part, 

•regarded  as  a  cross-section  of  a  prism. 

The  Yazoo  river,  by  measurements,  returned  129,000  cu- 
bic feet  per  second  at  the  date  of  highest  water  at  Yicks- 
burg  (June  27)  to  the  water-prism. 

Gov.  Beport  on  Mississippi  River,  1861  (rep.  1876),  p.  80. 

water-privilege  (w4'ter-priv"i-lej),  n.  1.  The 
right  to  use  water ;  especially,  the  right  to  use 
running  water  to  turn  machinery.  See  water- 
potoer. —  2.  A  stream  or  body  of  water  capable 
of  being  utilized  in  driving  machinery.    [U.  S.] 

waterproof  (wft'tfer-prSf),  a.  and  n.  [Also 
water-proof;  <  water  +  proof,  «.]  I.  a.  Im- 
pervious to  water,  or  nearly  so.— Waterproof 
glue.    See  glue. 

II.  n.  1.  Any  material  which  repels  water ; 
especially,  a  light  woolen  cloth  made  for  the 
purpose,  and  subjected  to  some  waterproofing 
application. —  2.  A  garment  of  some  material 
that  repels  water,  made  either  of  waterproof  (1), 
or  of  mackintosh  or  a  similar  material  made 
with  india-rubber. 

"There  is  going  to  be  rain.  Sheila,"  her  father  said, 
smelling  the  moisture  in  the  keen  air.  "Will  you  her 
your  waterproof?"         W.  Black,  Princess  of  Thule,  xxvi. 

Just  as  we  reached  it  the  mist  turned  to  heavy  rain. 
This  is  'the  depressing  side  of  sight-seeing  in  Scotland ; 
you  must  take  your  holidays  in  water-proofs. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  946. 

waterproof  (wft'tSr-prSf),  v.  t.  [<  waterproof, 
a.]  To  render  impervious  to  water,  as  cloth, 
leather,  etc. 

Thirty  yards  of  waterproofed  and  polished  fly-line  of 
braided  silk.  The  Century,  XXVI.  378. 

waterproofer  (wft'ter-pro''fer),  n.     One  who 
renders  materials  waterproof. 
Waterproof ers  and  lamp-black  makers. 

iMmset,  1890, 1.  420. 

waterproofing  (wa'tSr-pro^fing),  n.  [Verbal 
n.  of  waterproof, «.]  1.  The  process  or  method 
of  rendering  impervious  to  wator,  as  clothing, 
boots  and  shoes,  and  fishing-lines. 

The  final  combination  of  dubbing,  whitening,  waixr- 
moojmg,  etc.,  it  is  claimed,  gives  the  leather  a  superior 
flnish.  C.  1.  Davis,  leather,  p.  505. 

2.  The  material  with  which  a  substance  is  made 
waterproof,  as  caoutchouc,  a  varnish,  or  an  oil. 
As  umbrellas  were  not  used  by  men,  as  being  too  effem- 
inate, and  india-rubber  waterjffroojmg  was  only  to  be  dis- 
covered more  than  a- century  later,  men  in  Anne's  reign 
had  to  put  their  trust  in  good  broadcloth  cloaks. 

J.  AsMan,  Social  Life  in  Eeign  of  Queen  Anne,  L 159. 

water-propeller  (wa,'ter-pro-peF6r),  n.  A  ro- 
tary pump.    E.  H,  Knight. 

water-pump  (w&'ter-pump),  n.  A  pump  for 
water:  used  humorously  of  the  eyes. 
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"  Thank  you,  Dobbin,"  he  said,  rubbing  his  eyes  with 
his  knucldes.  .  .  .  The  water-pumps  were  at  work  again, 
and  I  am  not  sure  tliat  the  soft-hearted  Captain's  eyes  did 
not  also  twinkle.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  jtxiv. 

water-puppy  (w^'ter-pup^'i),  n.  Same  as  water- 
dog,  2. 

water-purpie  (w&'t§r-p6r''pi),  n.  [<  water  + 
purpie,  a  So.  corruption  of  purple.']  A  spe- 
cies of  Veronica,  V.  Seccabunga,  found  in  moist 
places;  brook-lime.     [Scotch.] 

Cresses  or  water-purpie,  and  a  bit  ait-cake,  can  serve 
the  Master  for  breakfast  as  weel  as  Caleb. 

Scott,  Bride  of  Laounermoor,  xviii. 

water-purslane  (w&'t6r-p6rs''lan),  n.  Seepurs- 
lane. 

water-pyet,  n.    See  water-piet. 

water-g.uaket  (w3.'t6r-kwak),  n.  A  violent  dis- 
turbance of  water.     [Rare.] 

Wittlesmere  .  .  .  doth  sometimes  in  Calmes  and  faire 
weather  sodainly  rise  tempestuously,  as  it  were,  into  vio- 
lent water-qwBJces,  to  the  danger  of  the  poore  fishermen. 
Hollavd,  tr.  of  Camden,  p.  500.    (Davies.) 

water-qualm  (wft'tfer-kwam),  n.    Pyrosis. 

water-quenched  (wS.'t6r-kwencht),  a.  Cooled 
by  immersion  in  water:  a  term  frequently  used 
in  speaking  of  tempering  steel  and  similar  oper- 
ations. 

water-OLUintain  (wft'ter-kwin'tan),  n.  The 
sport  of  tilting  at  the  quintain'  by  a  person 
standing  in  a  boat,  which  was  rowed  rapidly 
past,  fl  the  tilter  was  not  sufficiently  alert, 
the  return  of  the  quintain  threw  him  into  the 
water. 

water-rabbit  (wa'ter-rab'''it),  n.  The  swamp- 
hare  of  the  lower  Mississippi  valley,  Lepu,s 
aquaticus.    See  cut  under  swamp-kare. 

water-radish  (w4't6r-rad'''ish),  n.  A  tail  water- 
cress, Nasturti/um,  amphibium,  of  wet  places  in 
the  northern  Old  World.  Other  species  of  Nas- 
turtium are  also  so  named.    Also  radish. 

water-rail  (w&'ter-ral),  n.  1.  The  common 
rail  of  Europe,  Ball/us  aqiiaticus,  as  distiaguished 
from  land-rail,  Crex  pratensis;  any  species  of 
Rallus. — 2.  The  European  gallinule,  GaUinula 
chloropus,  the  water-hen  or  moor-hen.  [Local, 
Eng.] 

water-ram  (w3.'t6r-ram),  n.  A  machine  for 
raising  water:  same  as  hydramlic  ram  (which 
see,  under  hydraulic). 

water-ranny  (wa'ter-ran*i),  K,  it.  The  short- 
tailed  field-mouse.  MaUiweU.  —  2.  Properly, 
the  water-shrew. 

water-rat  (w3.'ter-rat),  n.  One  of  several  dif- 
ferent rodents,  of  aquatic  habits,"  belonging  to 
the  family  Muridse.  (a)  In  Europe,  the  water-vole, 
a  comparatively  large  blackish  species,  Arvicola  amphi- 


Water  rat  iAnitcota  amphtbtus) 

bms,  which  lives  in  the  banks  of  streams  or  lakes.  See 
vol^.  (6)  In  America,  the  musquash  or  muskrai^  Fiber 
zibethicus.  See  cut  under  timskrat.  (c)  In  Australia  and 
Tasmania,  a  water-mouse ;  any  species  of  the  genus  Hy- 
dromys,  as  S.  ckrysogaster  or  H.  leuaogaeter:  also  called 
beaverrat.    See  cut  tmder  beaver-rat. 

water-rate  (w&'ter-rat),  n.  A  rate  or  tax  for 
the  supply  of  water.    Also  water-rent. 

water-rattler  (w^'ter-rat^lfer),  n.  The  diamond 
rattlesnake,  Crotofe«o(Jama»tetts,  of  tenfound  in 
moist  places.  Also  water^attle.    [Local,  U.  S.] 

water-reed  (wft'ter-red),  n.  A  grass  of  the  ge- 
nus Arundo. 

water-rent  (w&'tSr-rent),  n.  Same  as  water- 
rate. 

water-ret  (wft'tSr-ret),  v.  t.    Same  as  water-rot. 

water-retting  (wa'tfer-ret'^ing),  n.  See  ret- 
ting, 1.    Eneye.  Brit,  IX.  294. 

water-rice  (wfi/'tfer-ris),  n.  The  Indian  rice,  Zi- 
zania  aquaUca.  See  rice,  and  out  under  Zizania. 

water-robin  (w4't6r-rob''''in),  n.  An  Asiatic  fly- 
catcher, Xanthopygia  fuliginosa.  See  robvrti-,  3, 
and  cut  under  Xanthopygia. 

water-rocket  (wa't6r-rok''et),  n.  1.  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Nasturtium;  water-cress. — 2.  A 
kind  of  firework  designed  to  be  dispharged  in 
the  water. 
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water-room  (w6't6r-rom),  n.  The  s^ace  in  a 
steam-boiler  occupied  by  water,  as  distinct  from 
the  steam-room,  or  the  space  which  contains 
steam. 

water-rose  (w&'t6r-r6z),  n.    The  water-lily. 

water-rot  (wa't6r-rot),  v.  t.  To  causO  to  rot 
by  steeping  in  water,  as  in  some  of  the  me- 
chanical trades.    Also  water-ret. 

water-route  (wa't6r-r6t),  n.  A  stream  or  other 
tract  of  water  used  as  a  route  of  travel. 

The  competition  of  parallel  railroad  lines  or  water- 
routes.  Pop.  Sei.  Mo.,  XXVIIL  686. 

water-rugt  (wa'ter-rug),  n.     [<  loater  +  rug^, 

equiv.  here  to  shocks,  shough."]    A  kiad  of  dog. 

Hounds  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  curs, 

Shoughs,  water-rugs,  and  demi-wolvea  are  clept 

All  by  the  name  of  dogs.        Shak.,  Macbeth,  lit  1.  94. 

water-sail  (wfi,'t6r-sal),  n.  A  small  sail  occa- 
sionally set  under  a  lower  studdingsail. 

water-salamander  (wft'ter-saFa-man-dfir),  n. 
A  water-newt. 

water-sallow  (wft'ter-saFo),  n.  [<  water  +  sal- 
low^.l    Same  as  water-willow,  1. 

water-sapphire  (wa'ter-saf  *ir),  n.  A  precious 
stone  of  an  intense  blue  color  and  transparent, 
found  in  small  rolled  masses  in  Ceylon.  It  is  a 
variety  of  iolite. 

waterscape  (wft'tfer-skap),  n.  [<  water  +  -scape, 
as  in  lan^cape.]  A  water-  or  sea-view  as  distin- 
guished from  a  landscape ;  a  seascape.  [Bare.] 

water-scorpion  (w4'ter-sk6r'''pi-on),  n.  A  large 
aquatic  and  carnivorous  bug  of  tfie  family  Nepi- 
dse.    See  Nepa. 

water-screw  (wft'ter-skrS),  n.  A  water-ele- 
vator consisting  of  an  application  of  the  Aidhi- 
medean  screw,  it  has  spiral  vanes  set  on  an  inclined 
aris  revolving  within  a  cylindrical  casing  whose  lower 
end  is  in  the  water. 

water-seal  (w&'ter-sel),  n.  A  body  of  water  in-/- 
terposed  as  a  bar  to  the  passage  or  escape  of 
gas.  A  common  way  of  forming  a  water-seal  is  to  insei-t 
the  open  mouth  of  a  pipe  or  vessel  designed  to  hold  the 
gas  below  the  surface  of  water  in  another  vessel  to  a  depth 
at  which  the  hydraulic  pressure  opposing  the  escape  of  the 
gas  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  pneumatic  pressure  of' 
the  gas.  Another  metliod  is  to  form  a  bend  downward  in  a 
pipe,  and  fill  the  bent  part  with  water.    Compare  trap'L  4. 

water-sengreen  (wft'ter-sen"gren),  n.  See  sen- 
graen. 

water-serpent  (wa'ter-ser«'pent),  n.  Same  as 
sea-serpent,  2. 

watershed  (wa'ter-shed),  n.  [<  water  -f  shed^.'] 
The  edge  of  a  river-basin  (see  river) ;  the  line 
separating  the  waters  flowing  into  two  different 
rivers  or  river-basins.  Thus,  the  crest  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  of  California  forms  the  watershed  between  the 
rivers  fiowing  into  the  Pacific  and  those  which  lose  them- 
selves in  the  Great  Basin.  Sometimes  called  the  uxiter- 
parting,  and  in  the  United  States  more  frequently  and 
popularly  the  divide.  Thus,  the  "Continental  Divide"  is 
the  line  which  marks  the  separation  of  the  waters  flow- 
ing into  the  Pacific  from  those  finding  their  way  to  the' 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Midnight !  the  outpost  of  advancing  day !  .  .  . 

The  watershed  of  Time,  from  which  the  streams 
Of  Yesterday  and  To-morrow  take  their  way ! 

Longfellow,  The  Two  Elvers, !. 
The  simimit  of  the  pass  is  called  the  divide  or  water- 
slted.  In  this  last  word  the  "shed"  has  not  the  present 
meaning,  but  an  obsolescent  one  of  "part"  or  "divide" 
(Ger.  Soheiden).  Skeat  says:  "The  old  sense  'to  part' 
is  nearly  obsolete,  except  in  watershed,  the  ridge  which 
paits  river-systems."  .  .  .  TheMiater-sAed  of  any  river  ba- 
sin limits  its  "area  of  catchment,"  as  the  hydraulic  engi- 
neers call  it.       J.  D.  Whitney,  Names  and  Places,  p.  141. 

water-sheept  (wft'ter-shep),  n.  The  roach,  a 
fish:  so  called  in  antithesis  to  water-fox  (the 
carp).    See  cut  under  roach.    I.  Walton. 

water-shell  (wft'ter-shel),  n.  In  ordnance,  a 
shell,  invented  by  M.  Abel,  consisting  of  an 
ordinary  shell  with  a  centrally  placed  cylinder 
of  guncotton,  having  the  space  between  this- 
cylinder  and  the  walls  of  the  shell  filled  with 
water.  The  shell  is  hermetically  sealed  to  re- 
tain the  water. 

water-shield  (wa't6r-sheld),  n.  A  plant  of 
either  of  the  genera  Cabomba  and  Brasenia, 
which  form  the  suborder  Cabombeee,  otiiieNym- 
pheacese:  so  called  as  consisting  of  aquatics 
with  peltate  leaves.  Brasenia  peUata,  with  floatmg 
oval  leaves  1  to  4  inches  a,cross  and  smaU  duU-purple  flow- 
ers, IB  found  m  North  America,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia. 
Also  water-brKkUr. 

water-shoot  (wa'tfer-shSt),  n.  [<  water  -H  shoot, 
prob.  confused  also  with  cfe««<e.]  1.  A  pipe  or 
trough  for  discharging  water  from  a  building. 
-=-2t.  A  shoot  from  the  root  of  a  tree. 

water-shrew  (w&'t6r-shr6),  n.  An  oar-footed 
aquatic  shrew,  in  Europe  the  best-known  species  is 
Crossopus  fodnem.  The  correspondmg  American  species 
is  Neosorex  paiustris.    See  second  cut  under  shrew. 

water-shutt  (wft'tSr-shut),  n.  That  which  stops 
the  passage  of  water. 
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Who  all  the  morntj 
Had  from  the  quarry  with  his  pick-axe  tome 
A  large  well-squared  stone,  which  he  would  cut " 
To  serve  his  stile,  or  for  some  water-ihut. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals.    (Nares.) 

waterside  (w4't§r-sid),  n.  The  brink  of  water ; 
the  bank  or  margin  of  a  river,  stream,  or  lake ; 
the  sea-shore :  sometimes  used  attributively. 

Gome,  Master  Belch,  I  will  bring  you  to  the  water-side, 
perhaps  to  Wapping,  and  there  I'll  leave  you. 

DeTcker  wai  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  ii.  1. 

Water-side  insects  are  well  described,  particularly  the 
ephemeridse.  The  Academy,  April  26, 1891,  p.  392. 

water-silvering  (wa't6r-sil'''v6r-ing),  n.  A  pro- 
cess of  silvering  analogous  to  water-gilding. 

water-sink  (w4't6r-singk),  n.    See  pot-hole. 

water-skin  (wa'''t6r-skin),  n.  A  vessel  or  bag 
of  skin  used  for  the  storage  or  transportation  of 
water. 

We  had  water,  it  is  true,  from  the  Nile ;  but  we  never 
thought  we  could  have  too  much,  as  long  as  there  was  room 
in  our  water-skins  to  hold  more. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  1. 177. 

water-skipper  (wSj't6r-skip''''6r),  n.  One  of  the 
slender  long-legged  water-bugs  of  the  genus 
Hygrotrechus ;  any  water-strider. 

water-sky  (wS,'t6r-ski),  n.  A  peculiar  reflec- 
tion in  the  sky,  common  in  arctic  regions,  indi- 
cating the  presence  of  open  water  beneath. 

Some  circumstances  which  he  reports  seem  to  point  to 
the  existence  of  a  north  water  all  the  year  round ;  and  the 
frequent  water-skies,  togs,  &c.,  that  we  have  seen  to  the 
southwest  during  the  winter  go  to  confirm  the  fact. 

Ecme,  Sec.  Grinnell  Exp.,  I.  236. 

water-slater  (wft't^r-sla'tfer),  n.  Any  aquatic 
isopod  or  slater  of  the  genus  Asellus. 

water-smartweed  (w9.'t6r-Bmart'''wed),  n.  See 
gmartweed. 

water-smoke  (wft't6r-sm6k),  n.  Water  evapo- 
rating in  the  visible  form  of  fog  or  mist :  a  phe- 
nomenon that  occurs  when  the  temperature  of 
water-surfaces  is  above  the  dew-point  of  the 
air,  and  the  air  is  already  saturated  with  moist- 
ure. Water-smolce  is  frequently  observed  over  rivers 
or  other  bodies  of  water  after  a  sudden  fall  of  tempera- 
ture, when,  in  popular  language,  it  is  said  "the  river 
steams,"  and  in  damp  weather  over  water-cpvered  sur- 
faces which  are  much  wai'mer  than  the  air,  and  is  also 
seen  frequently  in  arctic  regions. 

We  had  not  been  able  to  get  the  dogs  out  when  the  big 
modn  appeared  above  the  water-smoke. 

Kami,  Sec.  Grinnell  Exp.,  IL  32. 

water-snail  (w&'t6r-snal),  n.  1.  An  aquatic 
pulmonate  gastropod;  a  pond-snail,  as  a  lim- 
neid,  or  one  of  many  similar  snails.  See  cuts 
under  Lknnxa  and  LimnsBidsB. —  3.  The  Archi- 
medean screw.     [Rare.] 

water-snake  (w&'ter-snak),  n.  A  snake  which 
frequents  the  water:  variously  applied. 

In  the  Friendly  Islands  the  water-snake  was  much  re- 
spected. Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Orig.  of  Civilisation,  p.  179. 

Especially — (a)  Any  one  of  the  venomous  sea-snalses.  See 
Hydrophidse  and  sea-serpent,  2,  with  outs  there  or  there 
cited.  (6)  The  Indian  Fordonia  unicolor,  or  any  member 
of  the  family  Homalopsidm.  (c)  A  wart-snake ;  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Acrochordidse,  as  species  of  Acrochordits  and 
Chersydrus.  See  out  under  wart-snake,  (d)  The  common 
ringed  snake  of  Europe,  Tropidonotus  natrix.  See  cuts 
under  snake  and  Trop^onotus.  (e)  In  the  United  States, 
one  of  several  harmless  aquatic  colubrines,  as  the  species 
of  Nerodia  (or  Tropidonotus)  and  Regina,  as  N.  sipedon 
and  ii.  leberis.  In  the  West  several  species  of  garter- 
snakes  (Mutienia)  are  thoroughly  aquatic,  and  would  come 
locally  under  this  name.  See  water-adder  and  water-mxic- 
casin. 

water-soak  (wa't6r-sQk),  v.  t.  To  soak  or  fill  the 
interstices  of  with  water. 

water-socks  (wa't&r-soks),  n.  pi.  The  white  wa- 
ter-lily, Castalia  spedosa.    Britten  and  Holland. 

water-sodden  (wa,'t6r-sod'''n),  a.  [<  water  + 
sodden,  pp.  of  seethe.']  Soaked  and  softened  in 
water;  water-soaked.     Termyson, 

water-soldier  (wa't6r-s61"j6r),  n.  The  water- 
sengreen,  Stratiotes  aloides.  Also  called  water- 
aloe. 

water-sorrel  (wa't6r-sor"el),  n.  Same  as  water- 

water-soTichy  (wa'tfer-sou'chi), «.  Fish  boiled 
and  served  in  its  own  liquor.     See  zo%tch,v.  t. 

water-space  (w&'ter-spas),  n.  That  part  of  a 
steam-boiler  which  lies  below  the  steam-space, 
and  is  designed  to  hold  the  water  to  be  evapo- 
rated. 

water-spaniel  (wa'ter-span"yel),  n.  The  name 
given  to  two  varieties  of  the  dog  called  spaniel, 
namely,  the  large  water-spaniel  and  the  small 
water-spaniel.    See  spaniel,  1. 

water-sparrow  (wa't6r-spar''6),  n.  1.  The 
reed-bunting  or  reed-sparrow,  Emberiza  schoeni- 
clus.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  2.  A  reed-  or  sedge-war- 
bler of  the  genus  AcroeephaTms,  as  A.  streperus 
ov  A.  phragmitis.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
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water-speedwell  (wa'tfer-sped^wel),  n.  See 
speedwell. 

water-spider  (wa'tfer-spi'^d^r),  n.  1.  A  spider 
of  the  family  Drassidse,  Argyroneta  aquatica, 
which  makes  a  bag  of  silk  on  water-plants,  and 
lives  in  it  under  water  as  in  a  diving-bell,  the 
opening  being  below,  so  that  the  air  cannot 
escape.  It  is  filled  by  the  spider,  which  brings 
down  bubbles  of  air  one  at  a  time.  See  diving- 
spider,  and  cut  under  Argyroneta. — 2.  Any  one 
of  certain  spiders  of  the  lycosid  genus  Dolo- 
medes,  as  D.  tenebrosus,  D.  urinator,  or  Z>.  sex- 
punctatus,  which  build  nests  of  leaves  and 
twigs  on  overhanging  rushes,  just  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  in  shallow  streams;  a  raft- 
spider.  The  spiders  construct  their  cocoons  and  live 
In  these  nests.  They  run  rapidly  over  and  dive  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water,  where  they  can  remain  for  some 
time. 

3.  A  water-mite  or  water-tick. —  4.  A  bug  of 
the  genua  Sydrometra  ;  a  water-measurer.  Sn- 
cyc.  Diet. 

water-spike  (wS,'t6r-spik),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Potamogeton,  which  consists  of  aquatics 
with  small  greenish  or  reddish  flowers  in  spikes 
or  heads ;  pondweed. 

water-spinner  (wa'ter-spin''''6r),  n.  A  water- 
spider;  especially,  the  diving  spider. 

waterspout  (wa'ter-spout),  n.  l.A. pipe,  nozle, 
or  orifice  from  which  water  is  spouted. 

The  manner  in  which  he  gazed  at  the  shops,  stumbled 
into  the  gutters,  ran  against  the  porters,  and  stood  under 
the  waterspouts,  marked  him  out  as  an  excellent  subject 
for  the  operations  of  swindlers  and  banterers. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 
Every  dozen  or  fifteen  miles  is  a  station — two  or  three 
sheds,  and  a  water-spout  and  woodpile. 

5.  Bowles,  Our  New  West,  p.  60. 

2.  A  spout,  jet,  or  column  of  water;  speoifi- 
calljsr,  a  whirlwind  over  a  body  of  water,  pro- 
ducing the  appearance  of  a  solid  column  of 
water  extending  from  the  surface  to  the  clouds. 
In  reality,  however,  the  phenomenon  that  is  seen  is  the 
cloud  brought  down  to  the  earth's  surface  by  the  rapid 
gyratory  motion  of  a  vertical  whirl,  and  it  consists  simply 
of  fine  mist  surrounding  a  central  axis  of  rarefaction.  At 
first  the  cloud  has  the  form  of  a  tapering  funnel ;  then,  de- 
scending to  near  the  water's  surface,  it  draws  up  the  water 
for  a  distance  into  its  vortex,  andimparts  to  it  its  whirling 
motion.  The  spout  is  then  complete,  and  appears  as  an 
immense  column  connecting  sea  and  cloud,  light  in  color 
near  the  center,  but  dark  along  the  sides.  Like  other 
whirlwinds,  the  waterspout  has  a  progressive  as  well  as  a 
rotary  motion,  its  axis  sometimes  being  inclined  forward 
in  the  direction  of  advance.  After  continuing  a  short 
time,  generally  less  than  twenty  minutes,  the  column  is 
disunited,  the  lower  part  descending  as  rain,  whUe  the 
upper  part  is  drawn  back  into  the  clouds.  The  height  of 
the  spout  depends  upon  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  air ; 
in  general  it  is  between  800  and  2,600  feet.  It  is  common 
for  a  number  of  waterspouts  to  be  seen  simultaneously 
or  successively ;  and  this  is  to  be  expected,  for  a  series 
of  separate  and  independent  gyrations  are  likely  to  arise 
when  the  air  is  in  a  state  of  instability,  such  as  is  required 
for  the  development  of  these  whirlwinds.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  in  tropical  and  equatorial  regions,  where 
waterspouts  are  most  frequent. 
Deep  calleth  unto  deep  at  the  noise  of  thy  waterspowts. 

Ps.  xlii.  7. 

water-sprite  (w&'t6r-sprit),  n.  A  sprite  or  spirit 
inhabiting  the  water. 

A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  I  wist ! 
And  still  it  near'd  and  near'd ; 
As  if  it  dodged  a  wafer-spriie. 
It  plunged  and  tack'd  and  veer'd. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  iii. 

water-stairs  (w&'ter-starz),  n.  pi.  stairs  lead- 
ing down  to  water,  as  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  where  boats  are  taken  for  ferriage,  etc. 
He  has  but  a  tender  weake  body,  but  was  always  very 
temperate ; made  him  damnable  drunke  at  Somer- 
set-house, where,  at  the  water-stayres,  he  fell  downe,  and 
had  a  cruel  fall.  Aubrey,  Lives  (Edmund  Waller). 

water-Standing  (wa'ter-stan'''ding)j  a.    Wet 
with   water;    perpetually   filled   with   tears. 
[Rare.] 
An  orphan's  water-sta/nding  eye. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  v.  6.  40. 

water-star  (w§.'ter-star),  n.  Same  as  star-fruit. 
water-stargrass  (w&'t6r-star''''gras),  n.   An 

aquatic    herb,    JSeteranthera   (Schollera)  gra- 

minea,  with  grass-like  leaves  and  yellow  starry 

flowers. 
water-starwort(wS,'t6r-star''w6rt),  n.  See  Cal- 

litriohe  and  star-grass. 
watersteadt  (w&'ter-sted),  n.    The  bed  of  a 

river.    Admiral  Smyth. 
.water-stream  (w&'ter-strem),  n.   [<  ME.  water- 
'  straem,  <  AS.  water-stredm ;  as  water  -I-  stream.] 

A  stream  of  water;  a  river. 
Forr  all  all  swa  se  waterrstreem  .  . .  fietethth  forth  .  .  . 

towarrd  te  see.  Ormvlum  (ed.  White),  1. 18092. 

water-strider  (wa'tfer-stri'^der),  n.  Any  aquat- 
ic heteropterous  insect  of  the  family  Hydro- 
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iatidse;  a  water-skipper:  so  called  from  their 
long,  slender,  straddling  legs  and  aquatic  hab- 
its. 

The  water -striders  prefer  quiet  waters,  upon  which  they 
rest,  or  over  which  they  skim  rapidly. 

Comstock,  Introd.  Entom.  (1888),  p.  193. 

water-supply  (wa't^r-su-pH'O,  n.  The  obtain- 
ing of  water  for  and  its  distribution  to  a  town  or 
city,  as  far  as  possible  in  sufficient  quantity  and 
of  satisfactoiy  quality;  also,  the  amount  of  wa- 
ter thus  provided  and  distributed.  Water-supply, 
as  this  term  is  generally  used,  differs  from  irrigation  in 
that  the  latter  has  to  do  with  providing  and  distributing 
water  for  agricultural  purposes— that  is,  it  is  an  attempt 
to  make  up  for  a  deficiency  of,  or  for  irregularity  in,  the 
natural  rainfall.  Water-supply,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
providing  of  water  for  domestic  and  manufacturing  uses 
in  sufficient  quantity,  and  under  favorable  conditions,  not 
only  as  to  purity,  but  also  as  to  pressure,  so  that  it  may  be 
available  without  the  necessity  of  carrying  it  by  baud  to 
the  upper  stories  of  houses  or  manufactories,  and  as  to 
storage,  so  that  large  quantities  can  be  used  within  a  short 
period  of  time,  as  when  needed  for  extinguishing  exten- 
sive confiagrations  in  cities.  The  question  of  water-sup- 
ply is  one  which  has  to  do,  and  to  a  most  important  ex- 
tent, with  the  health,  comfort,  and  material  well-being  of 
all  localities,  even  where  there  is  only  a  moderately  dense 
aggregation  of  population ;  and  the  larger  and  denser  such 
aggregation  the  more  important  this  question  becomes. 
The  natural  source  of  water-supply  is  the  rain,  and  this  is 
one  of  great  importance  in  regions  of  considerable  rain- 
fall and  of  thinly  aggregated  population,  the  water  being 
caught  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses  or  barns  and  conveyed 
to  cisterns  where  it  is  stored  for  use  as  wanted,  and  from 
which  it  has  to  be  pumped.  Almost  everywhere  in  re- 
gions of  considerable  precipitation  water  can  be  had  by 
digging  shallow  wells  in  the  surface  detritus,  and  this 
is  an  extremely  common  mode  of  supply  in  agricultural 
districts,  the  advantage  being  that  the  expense  of  digging 
a  well  is  much  less  than  that  of  providing  storage  in  cis- 
terns, while  the  disadvantage  is  that  well-water  is  ordi- 
narily not  so  pure  as  rain-water  (and  this  is  emphatically 
the  case  in  limestone  districts).  Besides,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  provide  cisterns  large  enough  to  hold  the 
amount  of  rain-water  required  during  periods  of  abnor- 
mally long  drought,  such  as  occasionally  occur  even  in 
regions  of  considerable  average  rainfall.  These  sources 
of  supply  —  namely,  rain  caught  as  it  falls  and  water  from 
shallow  wells—  are  entirely  unsuited  to  the  conditions  in 
towns  of  even  moderate  size.  The  raiufallln  cities  is  con- 
taminated with  soot  and  gases  thrown  out  from  the  many 
chimneys  of  houses  and  manufacturing  establishments ; 
neither  is  it  large  enough  in  quantity,  nor  can  it  be  stored 
satisfactorily  without  incurring  an  expense  far  greater 
than  would  be  that  of  providing  a  supply  in  some  other 
way.  Rivers  would  seem  to  be  the  natural  source  of  sup- 
ply for  cities  situated  upon  them,  and  there  are  few  very 
lai'ge  cities  through  which  a  river  does  not  run ;  but  rivers 
are  the  natural  and  almost  necessary  sewers  of  the  cities 
drained  by  them,  and  the  water,  thus  polluted,  is  not  only 
often  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  but  is  always  a  possible 
source  of  danger  to  health.  It  is  true  that  some  cities  of 
moderate  size  situated  on  vei-y  large  rivers  do  use  their 
water,  as,  for  instance,  St.  louis  on  the  Mississippi ;  but, 
in  general,  it  a  river  is  used,  the  water  must  be  taken  from 
a  point  high  enough  up-stream  to  avoid  the  risk  of  con- 
tamination from  the  sewage  of  the  towns  situated  on  or 
near  its  banks,  as  is  done  in  London,  which  is  largely  sup- 
plied by  water  from  the  Thames  drawn  from  a  point  far 
above  the  city.  The  most  satisfactory  source  of  water- 
supply  for  a  city  is  a  mountain-lake,  not  too  far  distant, 
where  the  geological  and  other  conditions  ai'e  such  as 
to  insure  a  high  degree  of  purity  in  the  water.  This  is 
emphatically  the  case  with  regard  to  Glasgow,  which  is 
supplied  from  Loch  Katrine.  Much  oftener  water  satis- 
factory in  quality  and  abundant  in  quantity  can  be  ob- 
tained by  creating  one  or  more  artificial  lakes  at  the 
head  of  a  suitably  situated  river  by  the  construction  of 
dams ;  these  are  sometimes  of  great  height,  holding  back 
bodies  of  water  miles  in  length.  Of  this  character  is  the 
water-supply  of  Liverpool,  of  New  York,  of  Boston,  and 
of  many  other  important  cities.  Begions  underlain  by 
thick  masses  of  permeable  rocks — as,  for  instance,  the 
New  Bed  Sandstone  and  Chalk  districts  of  England  —  are 
not  infrequently  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  wells 
bored  to  considerable  depths  and  of  large  dimensions, 
from  which  the  water  sometimes  rises  to  the  surface,  but 
more  often  has  to  be  pumped.  Many  large  towns  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  England  were  formerly  aUnost 
exclusively,  and  are  still  to  some  extent,  supplied  in  this 
way;  but  wherever  it  has  been  found  possible  to  obtain 
water  in  some  better  way  this  system  has  been  abandoned, 
neither  quality  nor  quantity  being  satisfactory.  Consid- 
erable water  is  procured  in  England  from  deep  wells  in 
the  Chalk,  and  this  method  of  supply  is  of  some  impor- 
tance in  London.  Where  the  conditions  are  such  that 
pure  water  cannot  be  had,  artificial  purification  is  some- 
times resorted  to,  but  this  is  always  expensive  and  often 
unsatisfactory.  An  abundant  supply  of  soft  water,  taken 
from  some  source  known  to  be  free  from  the  possibility 
of  contamination  by  sewage  or  otherwise,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  blessings,  and  this  result  has  been  attained  in 
various  cities,  but  not  without  large  expenditure  and  no 
small  amount  of  engineering  skill.  The  distribution  of 
water  was  once  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  the 
wooden  pipes  first  employed  being  subject  to  rot  and  leak- 
age. In  modem  times  the  use  of  cast-iron  for  the  mains  is 
most  common,  while  the  service-pipes  are  usually  of  lead 
or  galvanized  iron,  but  sometimes  of  bronze  or  brass. 

water-swallow + (w6't6r-swol''''6),  n.  The  water- 
wagtail.    BalUwell. 

water-system  (w&'ter-sis''''tem),  n.  In  sool.,  the 
water-vascular  system. 

water-tabby  (w&'t6r-tab''''i),  n.  Tabby  having 
a  watered  surface. 

water-table  (w&'t6r-ta''''bl),  n.  1.  In  arch.,  a 
string-course,  molding,   or    other    projecting 
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member  so  placed  as  to  throw  off  water  from 
the  wall  of  a  building. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  what  a  noble  foundation 
there  was  for  the  chapeU,  v^  did  runne  from  the  Col- 
ledge  along  the  street  as  far  as  the  Blew  Boare  Inn ;  wck 
was  about  7  foot  or  more  high,  and  adorned  with  a  very 
rich  Gothique  water-table. 

Avlrrey,  Lives  (Thomas  Wolsey). 

2.  A  small  embankment  made  across  a  road, 
especially  on  a  hill,  to  carry  off  the  water. 
Balliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 3.  Same  as  water- 
bridge. 
water-tank  (wft'tfer-tangk),  n.  A  tank,  cistern, 
or  other  receiver  for  holding  water. 

The  sensitizing  bath,  plate-holders,  wcUer-tanks,  etc.,  all 
adjusted.  Silver  Sunbeam,  p.  128. 

water-tap  (wS,'t6r-tap),  n.  A  tap  or  cook  by 
which  water  may  be  drawn  from  any  supply. 

water-target  (w&'ter-tar"get),  n.  The  water- 
shield,  BraserUa  peltata. 

water-tath  (wft'tfer-tath),  n.  A  species  of  coarse 
grass  growing  in  wet  groimds,  and  supposed  to 
be  injurious  to  sheep.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

water-telescope  (wl't6r-tel"e-skop),  n.     See 


water-thermometer  (w4't6T-th6r-mom*e-t6r), 
n.  An  instrument,  in  which  water  is  substi- 
tuted for  mercviry,  for  exhibiting  the  precise 
degree  of  temperature  at  which  water  attains 
its  maximum  density.  This  is  at  39°.2  F.  or  4°  C,  and 
from  that  point  downward  to  the  freezing-point,  32°  F.  or 
0°  C,  it  expands,  and  it  also  expands  from  the  same  point 
upward  to  the  boiling-point,  212°  F.  or  100°  C.    See  water. 

water-thief  (wl.'t6r-thef),  n.  l.  A  pirate. 
[Eare.] 

Water-thieves  and  land-thieves ;  I  mean  pirates. 

Shak.,M.  ofV.,  1.  3.  24. 

2.  A  slender  cylindrical  tin  can,  9  or  10  inches 
long  and  from  1^  to  2  inches  thick,  furnished 
with  a  bail,  used  to  draw  water  from  a  cask 
through  the  bung-hole;  a  bung-bucket:  so 
called  because  it  is  sometimes  used  by  sailors 
to  steal  water  when  on  short  allowance. 

water-thistle  (wa't6r-this-l),  ».  The  marsh- 
thistle,  Cardmis  palustris,  of  the  northern  Old 
World.    Britten  amd  Solland.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

water-thrush  (wa't6r-thrush),  n.  1.  A  bird 
of  the  genus  Seiurus,  as  8.  nsevius  or  S.  mota- 
dlla,  common  in  the  United  States,  and  be- 
longing to  the  American  warblers,  or  Mniotil- 
tidsB.  S.  Tiosvius  is  more  fully  called  ^ew  York  water- 
thruBhf  and  S.  rnotacUla  the  Iwrge-billed  or  Louisiana  wo- 
ter-thrush.  The  name  may  have  originally  contrasted  with 
wood-thrwih,  but  this  bird  belongs  to  a  different  family. 
The  nearest  relative  of  these  water-thrushes  is  a  woodland 
species  of  the  same  genus,  5.  aurieapUlus,  the  golden- 
crowned  thrush  (figured  under  mien-Jiird)^  from  which  the 
two  species  named  above  differ  marisedly  in  inhabiting 
watery  tangles  and  brakes.  Also  called  water-wagtail. 
See  cut  under  Seiurua. 

2.  Any  bird  of  the  family  Pittidse;  an  Old 
World  ant-thrush.     See  cut  under  Pittidse. — 

3.  The  water-ouzel,  Cinelus  aquatic/us.  [Local, 
Eng.]  — 4.  Same  as  water-wagtail,  1.  [Local, 
Eng.] 

water-thyme  (w4't6r-tim),  n.    See  thyme. 
water-tick  (w4'ter-tik),  ».    A  water-spider  of 

the  genus  Hydrometra. 
water-tiger  (wS.'t6r-ti*'g6r),  n.    The  larva  of 

any  water-beetle  of  the  family  Dytiseidse.    See 

cut  under  decapodiform. 

The  larvse  are  called  water  tigeri,  being  long,  cylindrical, 
with  large  flattened  heads,  armed  with  scissor-like  jaws 
with  which  they  seize  other  insects,  or  snip  off  the  tails 
of  tadpoles,  while  they  are  even  known  to  attack  young 
fishes,  sncldng  their  blood. 

A.  S.  Packard,  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,  p.  435. 

water-tight  (wft't6r-tit),  a.  [=  G-.  wasserdicht; 
as  water  +  Ught^.']  So  tight  as  to  resist  the  pas- 
sage of  water;  impenetrable  by  water ^Water- 
tight COlUpaJTtment.  See  coTti^artTnent,  and  compare 
cut  under  oocfr. 

water-tightness  (wft'ter-tifnes),  n.  The  prop- 
erty of  being  water-tight.  The  Mngineer,liXrK.. 
148. 

water-torcht  (wa't6r-t6reh),  n.  The  reed-mace 
or  cattail,  Typha  latifoUa :  said  to  be  so  named 
from  its  fruiting  spike  being  soaked  in  oil  and 
lighted  as  a  torch.  Prior,  Pop.  Names  of  Brit. 
Plants. 

water-tower  {■wk'tbi-tou"iiv),n.  Same  as  stand- 
pipe,  7. 

When  the  flames  are  blazing  through  the  upper  win- 
dows of  a  tall  building  ...  the  value  of  what  is  called  a 
water-tower  is  apparent.  Scrilmer's  Mag.,  IX-  56. 

water-treader  (wi,'t6r-tred"6r),  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  treads  water;  hence,  by  poetical 
license,  a  ship. 

When  the  water-treader  far  away 
Had  left  the  land,  then  plotted  they  the  day 
Of  my  long  servitude.    Chapman,  Odyssey,  xiv.  477 
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water-tree  (wS,'ter-tre),  n.  See  Tetracera. — 
Red  water-tree,  the  sassy-bark.    See  ErythropMoeum. 

water-trefoil  (wa't6r-tre"foil),  n.  Same  as 
iog-bean. 

water-trunk  (w&'tfir-trungk),  ».  A  cistern  of 
planks  lined  with  lead  to  hold  water.  Sim- 
monds. 

water-tube  (wft'ter-tub),  n.  1 .  A  pipe  for  rain- 
water.— 2.  One  of  a  set  of  tubes  which  open 
upon  the  exterior  of  various  invertebrates,  and 
into  which  water  may  enter.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  an  excretory  or  a  depuratory  office  analogous  to  that 
of  kidneys.  See  wat&r-pore,  1,  waAer-vaseular,  and  com- 
pare MBfer-iMn?.— Water-tube  boiler,  a  form  of  boiler  in 
which  the  water  circulates  through  pipes,  and  the  flame 
wraps  about  them. 

water-tupelo  ( w4'ter-tu*pe-16),».  A  form  {Nys- 
sa  aquatica)  of  the  black-gum  or  pepperidge, 
Nyssa  sylvatica,  having  the  base  of  the  trunk 
greatly  enlarged  or  swollen,  found  in  ponds 
and  swamps  in  the  southern  United  States. 

water-turkey  (wS.'ter-ter"ki),  n.  1.  The  an- 
hinga  or  snake-bird,  Plotus  anhinga.  See  dar- 
ter, 3  (6)  (1),  and  cut  under  anhinga.  [South- 
ern TJ.  S.] — 2.  The  wood-ibis,  Tantalus  locula- 
tor:  more  fully  called  Colorado  water-turJcey. 
See  woodAhis,  and  cut  under  Tantalus.  [South- 
western U.  S.] 

water-twist  (wS,'ter-twist),  n.  The  trade-name 
for  cotton  yarn  spim  on  a  water-frame.  See 
water-frame. 

water-twyer  (w&'ter-twi'''6r),  n.  In  metal.,  a 
furnace  blast-pipe  or  twyer  kept  cool  (to  pre- 
vent the  burning  of  the  nozle)  by  means  of  a 
stream  of  water  constantly  passing  through  a. 
pipe  carried  around  or  beside  it. 

water-vacuole  (w4't6r-vak"u-ol),  n.  One  of 
the  temporary  vacuoles  of  many  protozoans, 
consisting  of  a  globule  of  water  taken  in  with 
a  particle  of  food.  The  circulation  of  these  f  ood-vacu- 
oles  or  temporary  stomachs  represents  a  water-vascular 
system  of  the  most  primitive  kind.    See  water-vascvlar. 

water-varnish  (w&'t6r-var*nish),  n.    A  varnish 

made  by  using  water  as  a  solvent Lac  water- 

vamiBh.    See  JocS. 

water-vascular  {w&'t6r-vas"ku-iar),  a.  In  Hoi., 
pertaining  to  or  providing  for  circulation  of 
water  in  the  body  of  an  animal.  The  water-vas- 
cular system  is  seen  in  its  utmost  simplicity  in  infusori- 
ans,  and  in  various  degrees  of  complexity  in  higher  inver- 
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Water-vascular  System  of  a  Trematode  t^Asfiidogaster  conchicota'). 

a,  terminal  water-pore;  d,  lateral  contractile  vessels;  <:,  lateral  ciliated 

trunks,  those  of  left  side  shaded ;  d.  dilatation  of  left  trunk. 

tebrates — in  trematode  worms,  for  example.  Water- lungs 
and  water-tubes  belong  to  the  water-vascular  system.  See 
also  cuts  under  £aZano^Zo8$u«,  Proctueha,  Rhabdoccela,  and 
Ratijera. 

water- vine  (w&'t6r-vin),  n.  1.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Phytoerene. — 2.  A  climbing  shrub,  Doli- 
carpus  Calinea  of  the  Dilleniacex,  found  in  trop- 
ical America.     [West  Indies.] 

water-violet  (wS,'ter-vi"9-let),  n.  (a)  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Sottonia,  primarily  H.  palustris  : 
so  called  from  the  likeness  of  its  flowers  to 
those  of  the  stock-gillyflower,  once  called  vio- 
let. Britten  and  Holland.  See  featherfoil.  (6) 
Sometimes,  same  as  lance-leafed  violet  (which 
see,  under  violet). 

water-viper  (w3,'t6r-vi*p§r),  n.    See  viper. 

water-vole  (w&'t6r-v61),  n.    The  common  wa- 
ter-rat or  vole  of  Europe,  Arvicola  amphibius. 
See  cut  under  water-rat. 
The  sudden  dive  of  a  water-vole. 

R.  D.  Blaclemore,  Loma  Doone,  vii. 

water-wagtail  (wa'ter-wag*tal),  ■«.  1.  A  wag- 
tail most  properly  so  called;  any  species  of 
Motacilla  in  a  strict  sense,  as  distinguished 
tvora  Budytes.  In  England  the  name  commonly 
specifies  the  pied  wagtail,  Motacilla  Ingubris. 
See  cut  under  wagtail. —  2.  Same  as  water- 
thrush,  1 — Gray  water-wagtail,  yellow  water- 
wagtailt.  Same  as  gray  wagtau  (which  see,  under  wag- 
tail). 

waterway  (w&'t6r-wa),  n.  [<  ME.  water-wey, 
<.  AS.  wseterweg;  as  water +  way'^.'\  1.  Aohan- 
nel  or  passage  of  water;  a  water-route;  spe- 
cifically, that  part  of  a  river,  arm  of  the  sea,  or 
the  like  through  which  vessels  enter  or  depart; 
the  fairway. 

Though  the  Thames  was  already  a  waterway  by  which 
London  could  communicate  with  the  heart  of  England,  no 
town  save  Oxford  has  as  yet  arisen  along  its  course. 

J.  R.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  419. 
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2.  In  ship-iudlding,  a  name  given  to  the  thick 
planks  at  the  outside  of  the  deck,  worked  over 
the  ends  of  the  beams,  and  fitting  against  the 
inside  of  the  top-timbers,  to  which,  as  well  as 
to  the  ends  of  the  beams,  they  are  bolted,  thus 
forming  an  important  binding.  Their  inner  edge 
is  hollowed  out  to  form  a  channel  for  water  to  run  off  the 
deck.  In  iron  vessels  the  waterway  assumes  many  differ- 
ent forms.    See  cut  under  beam,  2  (g). 

The  spencers  we  bent  on  very  carefully,  .  .  .  and,  mak- 
ing tackles  fast  to  the  clews,  bowsed  them  down  to  the 
water-ways.        R .  H.  Dana,  Jr. ,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  268. 

The  Waterway,  as  its  name  would  suggest,  is  a  portion 
of  the  hull  so  situated  that,  in  addition  to  its  other  func 
tions,  it  forms  a  channel  for  carrying  water  to  the  scup- 
pers on  each  side  of  the  ship.    Thearte,  Naval  Arch. ,  §  209. 

water-weakt  (wft'tSr-wek),  a.  Weak  as  water; 
very  feeble  or  weak. 

If  merrie  now,  anone  with  woe  I  weepe, 
If  lustie  now,  forthwith  am  water-weak. 

Dames,  Muse's  Sacrifice,  p.  10.    (Daviet.) 

water- weed   (wa't6r-wed),   n.     1.   Any  wild 
aquatic  plant  without  special  use  or  beauty. 
The  willful  water-iveeds  held  me  thrall. 

S.  Lanier,  The  Century,  XXVII.  819. 

2.  Specifically,  the  choke-pondweed  or  water- 
thyme,  Elodea  Canadensis  (Anacharis  Alsinas- 
trum),  of  the  JSydrocharideee.  Seepondweed  and 
Babington's-curse. 

water-weevil  (wa't^r-we'vl),  n.  A  snout-bee- 
tle, lAsso- 
rhoptrus  sim- 
plex, which 
occurs  in 
great  num- 
bers in  the 
G-eorgia  and 
South  Caro- 
lina rice- 
fields,  the 
adult  feed- 
ing on  the 
leaves  of  the 
rice,  and  the 
larvss  feed- 
ing on  the 
roots  under 
water. 

This     beetle 
has  gained  its 

common  name  of  water  weevU  from  the  fact  that  it  Is  found 
only  when  the  fields  are  overflowed. 

L.  0.  Howard,  U.  S.  Agricultural  Eeport,  1881-2,  p.  13L 

water-wheel  (wa't6r-hwel),  n.  In  hydraul.: 
(a)  A  wheel  moved  by  water,  and  employed  to 
turn  machinery.  There  are  four  principal  kinds  of 
water-wheels^the  overshot  wheel,  the  undershot  wheel, 
the  ireast-^heel,  and  the  twrbine.  (6)  A  wheel  for 
raising  water  in  large  quantities,  as  the  Persian 
wheel.  See  wheeU.  (c)  The  paddle-wheel  of 
a  steamer — Bottom-discharge  water-wheeL  See 
bottom. — Lift  water-wheel  (a)  An  undershot  wheel.^ 
(6)  A  water-wheel  the  gudgeons  and  bearings  of  which 
may  be  raised  or  lowered  to  adapt  the  wheel  to  various 
heights  of  water-supply.  JT.  H.  Knight.— Badial-piston 
water-wheel,  a  form  of  breast-wheel  having  movable 
floats  which  extend  radially  outward  to  the  breasting  on 
the  water  side  of  the  wheel  to  receive  the  pressure  of  the 
water  during  its  descent,  and  are  drawn  inward  as  they 
rise  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  wheel. — Water-wheel 
gate,  a  water-gate  for  controlling  the  quantity  of  water 
admitted  to  a  wheel,  according  to  the  power  required. 
See  cut  under  scroll. —Water-wheel  governor,  a  mecha- 
nism employed  to  produce  uniformity  of  motion  in  a  wa- 
ter-wheel. 

water-white  (w4'ter-hwit),  a.  Perfectly  trans- 
parent, as  water ;  limpid  and  colorless.  Spon^ 
Mncyc.  Manuf.,  I.  646. 

water- whorlgrass  (wfi, '  tfer  -  hwferl "  gr&s),  n. 
Same  as  water-hairgrass. 

water-willow  (wa't6r-wil"6),  n.  1.  A  Euro- 
pean willow,  sometimes  named  SaUx  aquatica, 
forming  a  variety  of  the  common  sallow,  S. 
Caprea,  or  if  distinct,  S.  cinerea. — 2.  An  Amer- 
ican acanthaceous  plant,  Dianthera  Americana, 
an  herb  3  feet  high,  of  willow-like  aspect,  grow- 
ing in  water,  having  purplish  flowers  in  axillary 
peduneled  spikes. 

water-wing  (wa'tfer-wing),  n.  A  wall  erected 
on  the  bank  of  a  river  adjoining  a  bridge,  to 
secure  the  foundations  from  the  action  of  the 
current. 

waterwitch  (wa't6r-wich),  n.  l .  A  witch  who 
dwells  in  the  water;  a  water-nixy. — 2.  A  per- 
son who  pretends  to  have  the  power  of  dis- 
covering subterranean  springs  by  means  of  a 
divining-rod.  Bartlett,  Americanisms,  p.  741. 
—  3.  One  of  several  water-birds  noted  for  their 
quickness  in  diving,  as  a  kind  of  duck,  the  buf- 
fle-headed  duck,  Cfangula  or  Bucephala  albeola, 
and  especially  various  species  of  grebes  or 
didappers,  as  the  homed  grebe,  Podieipes  comu- 


Water-weevil  l,LissorhoptrHS  simplex). 
times  natural  size. 
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tus,  or  the  pied-bllled  dabchlck,  Podih/mbtis  po- 
dieipes.  See  cuts  imder  huffie,  grebe,  and  Taehy- 
haptes. — 4.  The  stormy  petrel,  or  Mother  Ca- 
rey's ohioken.  See  cut  undeT  petrel. 
water-withe  (w4't6r-with),  n.  A  species  of 
viae,  Fitis  Caribsea,  which  grows  in  the  West 
Indies  in  parched  districts,  it  is  so  fuU  of  clearsap 
or  water  that  a  piece  ol  tlie  stem  two  or  three  yards  long 
is  said  to  afford  a  plentiful  draught. 
water-wood  (w&'t6r-wud),  n.  A  large  rubi- 
aeeouB  tree,  ChimarrMs  cymosa,  of  river-banks 
in  the  West  Indies. 
waterwork  (wa't6r-w6rk),  n.  1.  A  structure, 
contrivance,  or  engine  for  conducting,  distrib- 
uting, or  otherwise  disposing  of  water:  now 
commonly  in  the  plural.  Specifically— (a)  An  edi- 
fice with  machinery  constructed  in  Ix>ndon  in  1694-5  for 
forcing  up  and  conveying  the  water  of  the  Thames  to 
various  parts  of  the  city. 

TituB,  the  brave  and  valorous  young  gallant, 
Xhree  years  together  in  the  town  hath  been, 
Tet  my  Lord  Chancellor's  tomb  he  hath  not  seen, 
Nor  the  new  ^oaterwork, 

Sir  J.  Daviea  (!),  Epigrams  (1596),  vi.,  In  Titum. 
Mam.  Shall  serve  the  whole  city  with  preservative 
Weekly ;  each  house  his  dose,  and,  at  the  rate  — 
Sur.  As  he  that  built  the  'waterw(n'k  doth  with  water. 
B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  1. 

(6)  [In  plural  form,  as  sinjji.  or  pi.]  The  aggregate  of  con- 
structions and  appliances  tor  the  collection,  preserva- 
tion, and  distribution  of  water  for  domestic  purposes, 
for  the  working  of  machinerjr,  or  otherwise  for  the  use 
of  a  community,  (e)  An  appliance  through  which  water 
is  spout  id  out  in  jets,  sprays,  or  showers ;  a  fountain ;  a 
hydraulic  toy. 

Some  [gardens]  are  beautified  with  basons  of  water  in 
open  pavilions,  or  with  fountains  and  little  water  works^ 
in  which,  and  their  pleasant  summer  houses,  their  chief 
beauty  consists.  Pococke,  Descriptiou  of  the  East,  II.  i.  123. 

(c)  p2.  Same  as  tear-pump.    [Humorous  slang.] 

Sneaking  little  brute,  .  .  .  clapping  on  the  waterworks 
just  in  the  hardest  place. 

T.  Hitghes,  Tom  Brown  at  Bugby,  iL  S. 

St.  A  marine  scene  or  pageant. 

The  first  scaene  is  a  water-worke  presented  by  Oceanus, 
king  of  the  sea. 

Dekker^  Londons  Tempe  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  IV.  118). 

[In  the  following  quotation  the  word  Is  used  punningly, 
with  reference  to  the  freezing  over  of  the  Thames  during 
the  winter  of  1607-8. 

Coun.  Make  me  so  much  beholding  to  you  as  to  receive 
from  you  the  right  picture  of  all  these  your  water  works. , . . 

at.  The  Thames  began  to  put  on  his  '*freeze-ooat," 
which  he  yet  wears,  about  the  week  before  Christmas ; 
and  hath  kept  it  on  till  now  this  latter  end  of  January. 
The  Great  Frost  (Arber's  Bng.  Garner,  I.  88).] 

St.  Painting  with  water  or  something  soluble  in 
water  as  a  vehicle. — 4.  Hence,  a  textile  fab- 
ric, as  canvas,  painted  in  this  manner,  and  used 
instead  of  tapestry  to  decorate  apartments. 

The  king  for  himself  had  a  house  of  timber,  .  .  .  and 
for  his  other  lodgings  he  had  great  and  goodlie  tents  of 
blew  ^mter■worke,  garnished  with  yellow  and  white. 

Holinshed,  Chronicle,  III.  819. 
For  thy  walls,  a  pretty  slight  drollery,  ...  or  the  Ger- 
man hunting  in  water-work,  is  worth  a  thousand  of  these 
bed-hangings,  and  these  fly-bitten  tapestries. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iL  1. 158. 

water-worker  (wS,'t6r-w6r"k6r),  n.  One  whose 
work  has  to  do  with  water;  in  provincial  Eng- 
lish use,  a  maker  of  meadow-drains  and  wet 
ditches.    SalUwell. 

water-worm  (w&'ter-w6rm),  n.  A  water  an- 
nelid, as  a  naidid. 

water-worn  (wa'ter-worn),  a.  Worn  by  the 
action  of  water;  especially,  smoothed  by  the 
force  or  action  of  running  water,  or  water  in 
motion:  a.s,  water-worn  pehhles. 

waterwort  (wft'ter-wert),  n.  1.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Elatine,  or  more  broadly  of  the  order 
Elattnaceie,  primarily  E.  Hydropiper  of  the  Old 
World. — 2.  The  plant  Philydrum  lanuginosum, 
or  (Lindley)  any  plant  of  the  order  Philydraeese, 

water- wraith  (w^'ter-rath),  n.  A  supposed 
water-spirit,  whose  appearance  prognosticates 
death  or  woe  to  the  person  seeing  it. 

By  this  the  storm  grew  loud  apace ; 
The  water-wraith  was  shrieking. 

Campbell,  lord  UlUn's  Daughter. 

watery  (wa't6r-i),  a.  [<  ME.  watery,  wateri, 
watry,  watri,  <  AS.  waeterig  (=  D.  waterig  = 
MH(j.  wezseric,  wazzeric,  (3-.  wasserig),  <  wseter, 
water:  see  water.l  1.  Abounding  in,  moist 
with,  or  containing  water;  discharging  water; 
wet;  dripping;  watered;  specifically,  of  the 
eyes,  teamil  or  running. 
"After  sharpe  shoures,"  quod  Pees,  "moste  shene  is  the 

Sonne;  , 

Is  no  weder  wanner  than  after  watery  cloudes. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xviii.  410. 

This  lady 
Walks  discontented,  with  her  watery  eyes 
Bent  on  the  earth.  . 

Beau,  and  FL,  Maid's  Tragedy,  i.  L 
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2.  Consisting  of  water. 

The  queen  o'  the  sky. 
Whose  watery  arch  and  messenger  am  I  [Ins]. 

Shale.,  Tempest,  Iv.  1.  71. 
Far  off  from  these  a  slow  and  silent  stream, 
Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolls 
Her  watery  labyrinth.  Mttton,  P.  L.,  ii.  684. 

3.  Resembling  water;  suggestive  of  water, 
(a)  Thin,  as  a  liquid ;  of  slight  consistency. 

Nowe  this  vynes,  whoso  taketh  kepe. 
Not  watiery  but  thicke  humours  wepe. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  104. 
Hence  — (6)  Weak;  vapid;  insipid. 

The  heorte,  thet  was  wateri,  smecchles,  and  ne  uelede 
no  sauur  of  God.  Ancren  Miwle,  p.  376. 

Slight  Sir  Eobert  with  his  watery  smile. 

Tennyson,  Edwin  Monis. 

(c)  Liquid ;  soft,  and  more  or  less  transparent ;  pale. 
The  chasm  in  which  the  sun  has  sunk  is  shut,  .  .  . 
And  over  it  a  space  of  watery  blue. 

Which  the  keen  evening  star  is  shining  through. 

Shelley,  Evening. 
Slant  watery  lights,  from  parting  clouds,  apace 
Travel  along  the  precipice's  base. 

Wordsworth,  Evening  Walk. 

(d)  Insipid  and  soft  or  flabby,  as  a  fish  or  its  fiesh. 

4.  Pertaining  to,  connected  with,  or  affecting 
water:  specifically  used  of  the  moon,  as  gov- 
erning the  tide. 

Whiles  winter  frets  the  seas,  and  wat'ry  Orion. 

Surrey,  ^neid,  iv.  67. 
All  springs  reduce  their  currents  to  mine  eyes. 
That  I,  being  govem'd  by  the  watery  moon. 
May  send  forth  plenteous  tears  to  drown  the  world  I 
Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  ii.  2.  69. 
The  watery  god 
BoU'd  from  a  silver  urn  his  crystal  flood. 

Dryden. 

5t.  Watering  in  desire,  as  the  mouth ;  eager. 
What  will  it  be. 
When  that  the  watery  palate  tastes  indeed 
Love's  thrice  repured  nectar? 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iii.  2.  22. 

6.  In  her. :  (a)  Bounded  by,  or  ornamented  by, 
wavy  lines:  a  rare  epithet  used  in  blazoning 
fanciful  modem  bearings.    (6)  Same  as  unde. 

[Rare.]— The  watery  start.   See  »(ari.— Wateiyfu- 
Sion.    See  aqueovs  fusion,  under  fusion. —  Watery  itch, 
scabies  attended  with  the  formation  of  vesicles, 
water-yam  (wS,'t6r-yam),  n.    The  lattieeleaf ; 
either  of  the  plants  Aponogeton  (Ouvirandra) 
fenestralis  and  A.  (0.)  Berneriana:  so  called 
from  its  aquatic  growth  and  farinaceous  root- 
stock.    See  lattieeleaf  odA  Otmi/randra. 
water-yarrow  (wS,'t6r-yar'''6),  n.    The  water- 
violet,  Hottonia  palustris:  so  called  from  its 
leaves  being  finely  divided  like  those  of  yar- 
row.   Britten  and  Holland.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
watht,  II'-     [^  loel.  vadh  =  Sw.  vad,  a  ford :  see 
wade,  m.]    A  ford.    Halliwell. 
wathe^t,  n.     [<  ME.  watiie  (also,  after  Icel., 
waith,waytK),<.A.^.  wdth,  wsetJi,  hunting,  game,  = 
OHO.  weida,  MHG.  G-.  weide,  pasture,  meadow, 
=  Icel.  «ei(i!^r,  hunting,  fishing.    Ct.gain^.']   1. 
The  pursuit  of  game ;  hunting, 
"ge,  we  ar  in  wudlond,"  cothe  the  king,  "and  walkes  on 

owre  wayth. 
For  to  hunte  atte  the  herd,  with  houunde  and  with  home." 
Anlurs  of  Arthur  (ed.  Eobson),  zxxiv. 
2.  Game;  prey. 

Bi-fore  alle  the  folk  on  the  flotte,  frekez  he  beddez 
Verayly  his  venysoun  to  fech  hym  bylorne ;  .  .  . 
"36  I-wysse, "  quoth  that  other  wyge,  "here  is  wa/yth 

fayrest 
That  I  seg  this  seuen  sere  in  sesoun  of  wynter." 
Sir  Qawwyne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1381. 
God  send  you  som  wathe  I 
Now  ar  thiae  fowles  flone  into  seyr  countre. 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  33. 

wathe^t,  n.     [<  MB.  wathe,  wothe,  <  Icel.  vddhi, 
danger,  injury.]    Peril;  harm;  danger. 
Trwe  mon  trwe  restore, 
Thenne  thar  [need]  mon  drede  no  wathe. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2355. 
He  vnwoundit,  I-wis,  out  of  wothe  paste. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 10696. 

wathelyt,  adv.  [MB.,  <  wathe^  +  -ly^.]  Dan- 
gerously; severely. 

Ector  done  was  to  dethe,  &  his  day  past, 
Achilles  woundit  full  wothely  in  were  of  his  lyfle. 

Destructim  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  8827. 
Wroghte  wayes  fulle  wyde,  werrayande  knyghtez, 
And  wondes  alle  wothely,  that  in  the  waye  stondez ! 

Marte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2090. 

Watling  street.  _  [<  ME.  WatUnge-strete,  < 
AS.  Wxtlinga  street,  lit.  the  Watlings'  street: 
WxtUnga,  gen.  pi.  of  WsetUng,  a  descendant _of 
Wsetla  (<  Wsetla,  a  man's  name,  -f-  -ingS)  ■  street, 
a  road,  street.]  1.  A  celebrated  Roman  road 
leading  from  London  (and  possibly  from  Dover) 
northwestward  across  Britain.  Hence — 2t.  The 
Milky  Way,  the  ordinary  name  of  which  im- 
plies that  it  is  a  road. 
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Se  yonder,  lo,  the  Galaxye, 
The  which  men  clepe  the  Milky  Weye, 
For  hit  ys  white ;  and  somme,  parfeye, 
Callen  hyt  Watlynge  strete. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  939. 

watt  (wot),  n.  [So  called  from  the  Scottish  en- 
gineer and  inventor  James  Watt  (1736-1819).] 
The  practical  unit  of  electrical  activity  or  pow- 
er. The  watt  is  equal  to  10'  ergs  per  second,  or  the  same 
number  of  absolute  e.  g.  s.  units  of  electrical  activity ;  or 
it  is  the  rate  of  working  in  a  circuit  when  the  E.  M.  F.  is 
one  volt  and  the  current  one  ampere.  One  horse-power 
is  equal  to  746  watts. 

wattet,  «.    See  wat^. 

Watteau  back.  In  dressmaking,  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  back  of  a  woman's  dress  in  which 
broad  folds  or  plaits  hang  from  the  neck  to 
the  bottom  of  the  skirt  without  interruption ; 
by  extension,  any  loose  back  to  a  dress,  not 
girded  at  the  waist.    See  out  under  sack. 

Watteau  bodice.  A  bodice  of  a  woman's  dress 
having  a  square  opening  at  the  neck,  and  pre- 
senting some  resemblance  to  the  costumes  in 
the  paintings  by  the  artist  Watteau  (beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century). 

Watteau  mantle.    See  mantle. 

wattle  (wot'l),  n.  [Also  dial,  waddle j  <  ME. 
watel,  <  AS.  watel,  watul,  a  hurdle,  in  pi.  twigs, 
thatching,  tiles;  cf.  Bav.  wadel,  twigs,  fir- 
branches,  Swiss  wedele,  a  bundle  of  twigs;  per- 
haps akin  to  withy,  weed^.  Cf.  wallet.^  1.  A 
framework  made  of  interwoven  rods  or  twigs ; 
a  hurdle.    See  hurdle. 

The  walls  are  wattles,  and  the  covering  leaves. 

Scott,  The  Poacher. 
They  are  gallant  hares,  and  the  scent  lies  thick  right 
across  another  meadow, .  .  .  and  then  over  a  good  wattle 
with  a  ditch  on  the  other  side. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Bugby,  L  7. 

2.  A  rod;  a  wand;  a  switch;  a  twig. 
A  Wattle,  rod,  vibex. 

Levins,  Manip.  Voeab.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  38. 
Nae  whip  nor  spur,  but  just  a  wattle 
0'  saugh  or  hazel. 
Bums,  Farmer's  Salutation  to  his  Auld  Mare. 

St.  A  basket;  a  bag  or  wallet.  Piers  Plowman 
(C),  xi.  269. — 4.  In  ornith.,  a  fleshy  lobe  hang- 
ing from  the  front  of  the  head;  specifically, 
such  a  lobe  of  the  domestic  hen,  or  a  like  forma- 
tion of  any  bird.  Wattles  most  properly  so  called  are 
'  paired,  as  in  the  hen,  but  may  be  single,  as  the  dewlap 
of  the  turkey.  They  are  very  various  in  size,  shape,  and 
color,  but  are  usually  pendent,  and  of  some  bright  tint, 
as  red,  yellow,  or  blue.  They  occur  in  several  different 
orders  of  birds,  and  among  species  whose  near  relatives 
are  devoid  of  such  appendages.  Similar  lobes  or  flaps  on 
the  auriculars  are  sometimes  called  ear-wattles,  though 
more  properly  ear-lobes.  See  wattle-bvrd,  wame-erow, 
phrases  under  watded,  and  cuts  under  GaMus  and  Rasores. 

The  combs  or  wattles  [of  young  gamecocks]  are  to  be  cut 
as  soon  as  they  appear ;  and  the  cock  chickens  are  to  be 
separated  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  peck  each  other. 

J.  Ashton,  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  I.  302. 

5.  A  fiap  of  skin  forming  a  sort  of  dewlap  on 
each  side  of  the  neck  of  some  domestic  swine. 

Y«  Wattle  of  a  hog,  neuus. 

Levins,  Manip.  Vocab.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  38. 

Goitrons.  Waddles,  or  wattles,  the  two  little  and  long 
excrescences  which  hang  teat-like  at  either  side  of  the 
throat  of  some  hogs.  Cotgrave,  1611. 

6.  In  ichth.,  a  fleshy  excrescence  about  the 
mouth;  a  barbel. 

The  Barbel  is  so  called,  says  Gesner,  by  reason  of  his 
barb  or  wattles  at  his  mouth,  which  are  under  his  nose  or 
chaps.  /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  166. 

7.  One  of  various  Australian  and  Tasmanian 
acacias,  valued  to  some  extent  for  their  wood 
and  for  their  gum,  but  more  for  their  bark, 
which  is  rich  in  tannin.  For  tanbark  the  most  im- 
portant species  are  Acadia  decurrens,  or  (if  it  is  distinct 
from  this,  as  appears  to  be  the  case)  A.  nwllissima,  the 
common  black  wattle,  also  called  green  or  feathered 
wattle,  and  A.  pycnantha,  the  broad-leafed  or  golden 
wattle.  The  silver  wattle,  A.  dealbata,  closely  allied  to 
the  black  wattle,  is  distinguished  by  the  ashen  color  ol 
its  young  foliage,  and  is  a  taller  tree  of  moister  ground. 
Its  bark  is  inferior,  but  is  considerably  used  for  lighter 
leathers.  Other  species  yielding  tan-baik  are  A.  saligna 
(A.  leiophylla),  the  blackwood  or  lightwood,  A.  Melanxay- 
lon,  the  native  hickory  (A.  subporosa),  A.  penninerrris, 
etc.  Several  wattles  yield  a  gum  resembling  gum  arable, 
somewhat  exported  for  use  in  cotton-printing  as  an  ad- 
hesive, etc.  The  principal  sources  of  this  product  are  the 
black  wattle,  the  broad-leafed  wattle,  and  A.  homolophylla. 

8.  In  her.,  a  wattle  or  dewlap  used  in  a  bear- 
ing. Compare  wattled — African  wattle,  a  South 
African  tree.  Acacia  if atoKtia.— Alpine  wattle.  Acacia 
pramssima,  a  shrub  or  small  tree  of  the  Victorian  Alps. 
—Black  wattle,  feathered  wattle,  golden  wattle, 
green  wattle.  See  def.  7.— Prickly  wattle.  Acacia 
juniperina,  an  evergreen  shrub  of  Australia  and  Tasma- 
nia.—Raspberry-Jam  wattle.  Same  as  raspberry-jam 
(res.- Savannah  wattle,  two  West  Indian  verbenaceous 
trees,  Citharexyltim  quadrangulare  and  C.  cinerea. —  Sil- 
ver wattle.  See  def.  7.— Soap-pod  wattle.  Same  as 
soapriut,  2. — Vamlsh-wattle,  the  Australian  Acacia 
verniciflua. —  Wallaby  watUe,  an  Australian  shrub, 


wattle 

Acacia  rii/ens.— Wattle  and  daub,  a  rough  mode  of 
building huta,  cottages,  etc.,  of  iuterwoven  twigs  plastered 
with  mud  or  clay ;  often  used  attributively :  as,  watth- 
and-daub  construction.    Also  wattle  and  dab. 

Melbourne  in  those  days  was  a  straggling  village,  where 
the  fathers  of  the  settlement  were  content  with  slab  shan- 
ties, or  wattle-and-daub  huts. 

Quoted  in  Contemporary  Rev.,  LIII.  8. 

wattle  (wot'l),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  wattled,  ppr. 
wattling.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  watle;  <  ME. 
watelen,  watlen;  <  wattle,  to.]  1.  To  bind,  wall, 
fence,  or  otherwise  fit  with,  wattles. 

And  ther-with  Grace  by-gan  to  make  a  good  foundement, 

And  watelide  hit  and  wallyde  hit  with  hus  peynes  and  bus 

passion.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxii.  328. 

Smoke  was  seen  to  arise  within  a  shed  y*  was  joynd  to 

y»  end  of  ye  storehouse,  which  was  waUed  up  with  bowes. 

Brac^ord,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  152. 

3.  To  form  by  interweaving  twigs  or  branches : 
as,  to  wattle  a  fence. 

The  folded  flocks  penn'd  in  their  wattled  cotes. 

Milttm,  Comus,  1.  344. 
And  round  them  still  the  wattled  hurdles  hung. 

M.  Arnold,  Balder  Bead,  ii. 

3.  To  interweave ;  interlace ;  form  into  basket- 
work  or  network. 

A  night  of  Clouds  muffled  their  brows  about. 
Their  waitUd  locks  gusht  all  in  Kiuers  out. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  2. 

The  roof  was  a  thatch  composed  of  white-birch  twigs, 
sweet-flag,  and  straw  wattled  together. 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,'!.  3. 

4.  To  switch ;  beat.  SalUweU.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
wattle-bark  (wot'l-bark),  n.    A  bark  used  for 

tanning,  obtained  from  several  species  of  Jcacja 
growing  in  Australia.    See  wattle,  7. 
wattle-bird  (wot'l-b6rd),  n.     1.  The  Austra- 
lian wattled  or  warty-faced  honey-eater,  An- 
fhoehsera  oaruneulata :  formerly  also  called  wat- 
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tip  of  the  tail  j  the  length  of  the  male  is  16*  inches,  of  the 
female  16  Inches ;  the  sexes  are  alike  in  color.  A  second 
species,  ff.  wUsoni,  of  the  North  Island,  has  blue  wattles. 
wattled  (wot'ld),  a.  [<  wattle  +  -erfz.]  Hav- 
ing a  wattle  or  wattles,  as  a  bird ;  specifically, 
in  her.,  noting  a  cock's  head,  and  the  like,  when 
the  wattles  are  of  a  different  tincture  from 
the  rest:  generally  used  in  the  expression 
wattled  and  combed.  Also  jewlapped,  Jelloped, 
and  barbed. 

The  wattled  cocks  strut  to  and  fro. 

Longfellow,  Wayside  Inn,  Prelude. 

Wattled  bee-eatert.  Same  as  wattle-bird,  1.  Latham,. 
— Wattled  bird  of  paradise,  Para&igaLla  carwnculata 
of  New  Guinea.  This  has  two  pairs  of  wattles,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  forehead,  of  a  yellowish-green  color,  a'nd 
another  at  the  base  of  the  mandible  on  each  side,  of  a 
blue  and  orange  color.  The  male  is  11  inches  long,  and 
mostly  of  a  velvety-black  color  with  various  iridescence. 
—Wattled  creepert  of  latham,  Ptaotta  caruruyulcUa,  a 
meliphagine  bird  of  the  Samoan,  Friendly,  and  Fiji  isl- 
ands, chiefly  of  olivaceous,  yellowish,  and  grayish  colora- 
tion. See  PiiJoJis.— Wattled  crow,  (o)  Any  wattle-crow. 
(6t)  Same  as  wattle-bird,  1.  LaiAom.— Wattled  honey- 
eater.    Same  as  wattle-bird,  1.— Wattled  plover,  any 
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waubeen  (w&-ben'),  »■    Any  South  American 

charaeinoid  fish  of  the  subfamily  Erytlvrimrm. 

See  out  under  Mrytlmnm. 

wauble,  v.  Adialeetal  (Scotch)  form  of  wabble^. 

wauch,  waugh^  (w46h),  a.    A  Scotch  form  of 

wallow^. 

waucht,  waught  (w^oht),  ».  [Also  quaich, 
guaigh,  etc.  (see  guaigh);  <  Ir.  Gael,  ouadh,  a 
cup,  bowl,  milking-paU;  ef.  W.  mch,  around 
concavity,  hive,  crown  of  a  hat,  boat.  Cf. 
quaff.']  A  large  draught  of  any  liquid.  [Scotch.] 
She  drank  it  a'  up  at  a  wawght. 
Left  na  ae  drap  ahin'. 

Zinff  Henry  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 160). 

wauff,  a.    See  waffS. 

waugni,  V.  i.    A  variant  of  wfl/i  for  womei. 

waugb^i  a.    See  waiich. 

waught,  n.    See  waucht. 

waukrife,  a.    See  wakerife. 

waul,  wawl  (will),  v.  i.    [Freq.  of  wow*;  cf. 

caterwaul,  caterwaw.']    To  cry  as  a  cat;  squall. 
The  helpless  infant,  coming  wmiXimg  and  crying  into 

the  world.  8cM. 


Wattle-bird  {Anthochara  cayuncitlata), 

tied  bee-eater  and  wattled  crow  by  Latham,  and 
pie  dpendelogues  by  Daudin .  Among  its  former  New 
Latin  names  are  Merops  or  Corvua  carwnculatuB,  Oreadion 
carwneulatum,  and  Corvus  paradoxus.  It  inhabits  Aus- 
tralia, and  has  ear-wattles  about  half  an  inch  long.  In  a 
related  species  of  Tasmania,  A.  inauris,  the  wattles  are 
more  than  an  inch  long.  The  plumage  is  variegated  with 
gray,  brown,  and  white.  Several  other  meliphagine  birds 
are  also  wattled. 

2.  A  wattle-crow,  Glaucoms  cinerea,  the  cine- 
reous wattle-bird  of  Latiiam. — 3.'  A  wattle- 
turkey. 

wattle-crow(wot'l-kr6),m.Anybird  of  the  group 
Glaucopinsear  Callseatmse;  a  wattled  tree-crow; 
originally  and  speoifleally,  the  cinereous  wat- 
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Wattle-crow  {G/auco/is  cinerea). 


tie-bird,  Glaueopis  cinerea,  of  the  South  Island 
of  New  Zealand.  The  wattles  are  rich-orange,  blue  at 
the  base  ;  the  bill  and  feet  are  black ;  the  eyes  are  dark- 
brown  ;  the  plumage  is  slate-gray,  black  on  the  face  and 


Wattled  Plover  l^LoMvanellus  lobattts). 

spur-winged  plover  of  the  gQmxz.LoMvanellus,  as  L.  loba- 
tus,  having  the  face  beset  with  fleshy  lobes  and  wattles. 
The  species  named  has  these  formations  highly  developed, 
a  small  hind  toe,  and  no  crest;  the  plumage  is  chiefly 
white,  varied  with  black  on  the  head,  neck,  wings,  and 
taiL  See  the  case  of  wattles  and  spurs  explained  under 
spur-vnnged. — Waiitled  staret  of  Latham,  Creadion  ca- 
rwnculatum,,  a  corvine  bird  of  New  Zealand,  8  or  9  inches 
long,  chiefly  of  a  chestnut  color,  the  head  and  tail  black, 
the  wings  black  and  chestnut,  the  wattles  yellow  or  ver- 
milion.—Wattled  tree-crow,  a  wattle-crow. 
wattle-facedt  (wot'1-fa.st),  a.  Lantem-jawed; 
thin-faced. 

Thou  wattle-fac'dfAne'i  pig. 
Middleton(and  another).  Mayor  of  Queenborough,  ill.  3. 

wattle-gum  (wot'1-gum),  n.  An  Australian 
gum.    See  gum  arabic,  under  gum^. 

wattle-jaws .  (wot'l-j&z),  n.  pi.  Long,  lanky 
jaws;  lantern-jaws.  jSallmen. 

wattle-tree  (wot'l-tre),  n.     Same  as  wattle,  7. 

The  golden  blossoms  of  the  wattle^rees  mark  the  period 
[spring]  everywhere  in  Australia. 

Contempora/ry  Bev.,  LII.  407. 

wattle-turkey  (.wot'l-t6r"ki),  n.  The  brush- 
turkey,  Talegams  lathami.  See  cut  under  Tale- 
gallus. 

wattlework  (wot'l-w6rk),  n.  A  wattled  fab- 
ric or  structure ;  vfickerwork. 

A  nest  of  wattle-work  formed  of  silver  wire. 

5.  Z.  Cat.  Sp.  Ex.,  1862. 
The  huts  were  probably  more  generally  made  of  wattle- 
work,  like  those  of  the  Swiss  lakes. 

DawUns,  Early  Man  in  Britain,  p.  271. 

wattling  ( wot'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  wattle,_  t).] 
A  construction  made  by  interweaving  twigs, 
osiers,  or  flat  and  elastic  material  of  any  sort, 
with  stakes  or  rods  as  a  substructure. 

The  houses  . ,  .  have  here  2  or  3  partitions  on  the  ground 
floor,  made  with  a  watling  of  canes  or  sticks. 

Dumpier,  Voyages,  an.  1688. 

wattmeter  (wofme^'ter),  n,  [<  watt  +  meter^.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  in  watts  the  rate 
of  working  or  the  activity  in  an  electric  circuit. 
— Hectrodynamlc  wattmeter,  a  wattmeter  or  elec- 
trodynamometer  the  indications  of  which  depend  on  the 
mutual  forces  between  two  coils  through  one  of  which  a 
current  flows  proportional  in  strength  to  the  electromo- 
tive force,  while  through  the  other  there  flows  either  ttie 
whole  or  a  definite  fraction  of  the  whole  current  in  the 
circuit — Electrostatic  wattmeter,  an  electrometer 
arranged  so  that  its  indications  depend  on  the  product 
of  the  electrostatic  difference  of  potential  between  the 
poles  of  the  electric  generator  and  the  ele^rostatic  dif- 
ference of  potential  between  the  ends  of  a  known  non- 
inductive  resistanGe  in  the  circuit  through  which  the  cur- 
rent is  flowing. 


waule,  n.    See  '< 
waur  (w§,r),  a.     A  Scotch  form  of  war^  for 
worse. 

waure,  n.  A  dialectal  variant  of  ware». 
wau-wau,  TO.  Same  as  wow-wow.  S.O.Forbes, 
Eastern  Archipelago,  p.  70. 
wavei  (wav),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  waved,  ppr.  wav- 
ing. [<  ME.  waven,  <  AS.  wafian,  wave,  fluctu- 
ate (rare),  also  waver  in  mind,  wonder  (cf .  AS. 
wsefre,  wavering,  restless,  wsefer-syn,  wavering 
vision,  spectacle) ;  cf .  Icel.  *vafa,  indicated  in 
the  freq.  vafra,  vafla,  waver,  in  vafi,  doubt,  ea^, 
hesitation,  also  in  vafa,  vofa,  mod.  vofa,  swing, 
vibrate,  waver,  =  MHGr.  waben,  wave,  =  Bav. 
waiben,  waver,  totter;  cf.  MHG-.  freq.  waberen, 
wabelen,  webelen,  fluctuate,  waver.  The  orig. 
verb  is  rare  in  early  use,  but  the  freq.  forms 
represented  by  wa/oer  and  wabble  are  common : 
see  waoer'^,  wabble^.  The- word  has  been  more 
or  less  confused  with  wa®e2,«;(a>iBe.]  I.  intrans. 
1.  To  move  up  and  down  or  to  and  fro;  undu- 
late; fluctuate;  bend  or  sway  back  and  forth ; 
flutter. 

The  discurrouris  saw  thame  cumande 
With  baneris  to  the  vynd  vo^and, 

Barbovr,  Bruce  (B.  B.  T.  &.%  ix.  246. 
I  wwoe,  as  the  see  dothe,  Je  vague  or  je  vndoye.  .  .  . 
After  a  storme  the  see  waveth.  Palsgrave,  p.  772. 

Beneath,  stern  Neptune  shakes  the  solid  ground ; 
The  forests  vjave,  the  mountains  nod  around. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xx.  78. 

3.  To  have  an  undulating  form  or  direction; 
curve  alternately  in  opposite  directions. 
To  curl  their  waving  hairs.        Pope,  E.  of  the  L,  iL  97. 
Thrice-happy  he  that  may  caress 
The  ringlet's  waving  balm. 

Tennyson,  Talking  Oak. 

3.  To  give  a  signal  by  a  gesttire  of  movement 
up  and  down  or  to  and  fro. 

A  bloody  arm  it  is,  .  .  .  and  now 

It  waves  unto  us  1        B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  L 1. 

She  waved  to  me  with  her  hand. 

Temnyton,  Maud,  ix. 

4t.  To  waver  in  mind;  vacillate. 

They  wave  in  and  out,  no  way  sufficiently  grounded,  no 
way  resolved  what  to  thinki  speak,  or  write. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  43. 
II.  trans.  1.  To  move  to  and  fro;  cause  to 
shake,  rock,  or  sway;  brandish. 

The  ChUde  of  EUe  hee  fought  soe  well, 
As  his  weapon  he  wavde  amaine. 

The  Child  qf  Bile  (CbUd'a  Ballads,  HL  280). 
All  the  company  fell  singing  an  Hebrew  hymn  in  a  bar- 
baroua  tone,  waving  themselves  to  and  fro. 

Hvelyn,  Diary,  Jan.  16, 1646. 
And  July's  eve,  with  balmy  breath, 
Wav'd  the  blue-bells  on  Newark  heath. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  vi.,  Epil. 
Specifically— 3.  To  offer  as  a  wave-offering. 
See  wave-offering. 

He  shall  taave  the  sheaf  before  the  Lord,  to  be  accepted 
'"you.  Lev.xxiiCu. 

3.  To  shape  or  dispose  in  undidations ;  cause 
to  wind  in  and  out,  as  a  line  in  curves,  or  a 
surface  in  ridges  and  furrows. 

Horns  whelk'd  and  waved  like  the  enridged  sea. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  6. 71. 
This  mud  [caused  by  a  land-slide]  disported  Itself  very 
much  like  lava  flowing  down  inclined  slopes,  the  termina- 
tions being  escaUoped,  and  the  surface  waved  by  smaU 
ndges  like  ropy  lava.  Sdenee,  VI.  87. 

4.  To  decorate  with  a  waving  or  windine  ■Dat- 
tern.     [Eare.]  ^  ^ 

He  giue  him  th'  armes  which  late  I  conquer'd  in 
™.2,^°l'°°"' '  ''"'B'd  of  brass,  and  wav'd  about  with  tin; 
Iwlll  be  a  present  worthy  him. 

Chapman,  Hiad,  xxBl.  48a 


wave 

5.  To  signal  by  a  -wave  of  the  hand,  or  of  a  flag, 
a  handkerchief,  or  the  like;  direct  by  a  waving 
gesture  or  other  movement,  as  in  beckoning. 

We  mistrusted  some  knauery,  and,  being  waned  by  tliem 
to  come  a  shoare,  yet  we  would  not. 

Bakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  ii.  33. 
Loolc,  witli  what  courteous  action 
It  waves  you  to  a  more  removed  ground, 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  4.  61. 

6.  To  express,  as  a  command,  direction,  fare- 
well, etc.,  by  a  waving  movement  or  gesture. 

Perchance  the  maiden  smiled  to  see 
Yon  parting  lingerer  wave  adieu. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  ii.  5. 
I  retained  my  station  when  he  waved  to  me  to  go,  and 
announced,  "I  can  not  thinlc  of  leaving  you,  sir." 

Clutrlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Byre,  xii. 

7.  To  water,  as  silk.     See  water,  v.  t,  3. 

The  waved  water  chamelot  was  from  the  beginning  es- 
teemed the  richest  and  bravest  wearing. 

Bolland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  viii.  48. 
wave^  (wav),  n.  [<  ME.  *wave,  wawe;  <  wave, 
V.  The  word  wave  in  its  most  common  sense 
has  taken  the  place,  in  literary  use,  of  the  diff. 
noun  waw,  wawe,  a  wave.  The  form  wdwe  could 
not,  however,  change  into  toave:  see  waw^. 
The  noun  wave,  as  well  as  the  verb,  has  been 
confused  with  waioe^.'i  1.  A  disturbance  of 
the  surface  of  a  body  in  the  form  of  a  ridge  and 
trough,  propagated  by  forces  tending  to  restore 
the  surface  to  its  figure  of  equilibrium,  the 
particles  not  advancing  with  the  wave. 

Ko  ship  yit  kaxf  the  wawes  grene  and  blewe. 

Chaucer,  Former  Age,  L  21. 
When  you  do  dance,  I  wish  you 
A  wave  o'  the  sea,  that  you  might  ever  do 
Nothing  but  that.     '  Shak.,  W.  T.,  Iv.  4. 141. 

8.  "Water;  a  stream;  the  sea.     [Poetical.] 

The  laughing.tides  that  lave 
.  These  Edens  of  the  eastern  wave. 

Byron,  The  Giaour. 

3.  A  form  assumed  by  parts  of  a  body  which 
are  out  of  equilibrium,  sudh  that  as  fast  as  the 
particles  return  they  are  replaced  by  others 
moving  into  neighboring  positions  of  stress, 
so  that  th^  whole  disturbance  is  continually 
propagated  into  new  parts  of  the  body  while 
preserving  more  oy.  less  perfectly  the  same 
shape  and  0|ther  characters,  in  a  somewhat  wider 
sense  the  word  is  applle'd  in  cases  where  there  is  no 
progression  throngh  the  body;  thus,  the  shape  of  a  vi 
brating  piano-string  may  be  called  a  wave.  But  in  its 
narrowest  and  most  proper  sense  it  is  restricted  to  an  ad- 
vancing elevation  or  depression  of  the  surface  of  a  body. 
An  advancing  elevation  is  Called  a  positive  wave,  a  de- 
pression a  negative  wave.  Waves  on  the  surfaces  of  li- 
quids are  distinguished  into  four  orders.  A  wave  of  the 
£rst  order,  also  called  a  wave  of  translation,  leaves  the 
particles,  after  its  passage,  shifted  in  the  line  of  its  motion. 
It  is  also  called  a  solitary  wave,  because  a  single  impulse 
produces  but  one  elevation-br  depression,  which  has  no 
definite  length,  but  extends  over  the  whole  surface.    The 

'  negative  wave  of  this  sort  shortly  brealu;  it  is  only  the 
positive  ware,  which  leaves  the  particles  in  advance  of 
their  initial  positions,  which  can  be  propagated  far.  This 
wave  is  also  called  Seott  'Russell's  great  wave,  because  it 
was  first  discovered  by  that  engineer  in  1834,  and  because, 
■owing  to  its  form,  it  cannot  be  seen  unless  it  is  very  high. 
The  velocity  of  such  a  wave  is  equal  to  T/gih+k),  where 

'  ^  is  the  acceleration  of  gravity,  h  the  depth  of  the  liquid 
in  repose,  and  k  the  height  of  the  crest  of  the  wave  above 
the  plane  of  repose.  This  wave  dies  down  of  itself  in  a 
<!anal  of  uniform  depth,  independently  of  friction,  and 
-when  it  passes  into  shallow  water  It  breaks  as  soon  as  A  is 
no  greater  than  k.  A  canal-boat  produces  such  a  wave, 
and  consequently  can  be  propelled  at  the  rate  of  speed  of 
the  wave  far  more  economically  than  at  any  other.  In 
waves  of  the  second  order,  called  oscillatory  waves,  ob- 
servation shows  that  each  particle  describes  at  a  uniform 
rate  of  motion  a  circle  in  a  vertical  plane ;  but  according  to 
theory  other  orbits  are  possible.  The  particle  at  the  crest 
of  the  wave  is  at  the  highest  part  of  its  path,  that  in  the 
trough  at  the  lowest.  As  long  as  the  momentum  of  the  par- 
ticles is  kept  up,  wave  must  succeed  wave.  If  the  water 
has  a  flow  opposite  to  the  direction  of  propagation  of  the 
waves  and  equal  to  it  in  velocity,  it  is  plain  that  each  par- 
ticle will  describe  a  prolate  cycloid,  and  this  is  consequent- 
ly the  form  of  the  waves.  Waves  thus  brought  to  a  stand- 
still by  the  flow  of  the  water  are  called  standing  waves. 

XSee  fig.  1.)  They  are  often  seen  in  rapidly  running  water. 


Fig.  X.    standing  waves  in  a  torrent. 


It  the  motion  of  the  liquid  is  irrotational,  theory  shows 
that  the  waves  cannot  be  cyoloidal.  But  in  regard  to 
this  whole  subject  neither  theory  nor  observation  can  be 
trusted  implicitly  to  give  the  truth  of  nature.  The  ve- 
locity of  propagation  of  oscillatory  waves,  at  least  in  deep 
water,  is  represented  by  the  expression  y(g\/2n),  where  A 
Is  the  length  of  the  wave  from  crest  to  crest.  But  the  ve- 
locity of  propagation  of  a  group  of  waves  is  much  slower. 
Oscillatory  waves  break  on  a  shelving  shore  when  their 
height  is  about  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  and  from 
each  one,  as  it  breaks,  a  wave  of  the  first  order  is  produced. 
CSee  fig.  2.)  Waves  of  the  third  order,  called  ripples,  are 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  second  order  in  the  fact 
that  the  shorter  they  are  the  more  rapidly  they  move. 
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While  an  oscillatory  wave  82  Inches  long  will  advance  3 
feet  per  second,  and  one  of  3  inches  long  only  1  foot  per 
second,  a  ripple  a  quai'ter  of  an  inch  long  will  move  1 
foot  per  second,  a  ripple  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long  will 


Oscillatory  waves  rolling  in  and  breaking  upon  the  shore, 
and  giving  rise  to  a  series  of  waves  of  translation. 

move  H  feet  per  second,  and  so  on.  The  reason  is  that 
the  force  of  restoration  of  the  particles  is  here  not  chiefly 
gravity,  but  the  surface-tension  of  the  liquid.  Ripples 
very  rapidly  die  out.  Waves  of  the  fourth  order  are  sound- 
waves. They  are  propagated  in  water  at  the  rate  of  about 
1,680  yards  per  second— that  is,  at  a  much  greater  speed 
than  that  of  sound  in  air.  In  the  case  of  sound  propa- 
gated in  the  air,  the  waves  are  formed  by  the  alternate 
forward  and  back  motion  of  the  air-particles  in  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  sound  is  being  propagated;  the  waves 
are  consequently  waves  of  condensation  and  rarefaction, 
having  in  the  free  air  a  spherical  form.  The  amplitude 
of  vibration  or  excursion  of  each  particle  is  very  small, 
but  the  wave-length  is  large— for  the  middle  C  of  the 
keyboard,  about  4i  feet.  A  sound-wave  travels  in  air 
about  1,100  feet  per  second.  (See  further  under  sounds.) 
In  the  case  of  radiant  energy  (heat  and  light)  propagated 
through  the  ether,  the  ether-particles  vibrate  transversely 
to  the  line  of  propagation;  here  the  wave-length  is  very 
small— for  violet  light,  about  p. 000,016  of  an  inch,  for  red 
about  twice  this  length,  while  the  darkheat-wavee,  though 
much  longer,  are  still  very  minute  (see  spectrum).  A  light- 
wave (or,  more  generally,  an  ether-wave)  travels  in  space 
about  189,000  miles  per  second.  Hertz  has  shownreoently 
(1887)  that  by  a  very  rapid  oscillating  electrical  discbarge, 
as  between  two  knobs,  a  disturbance  is  produced  in  the 
surrounding  ether  which  is  propagated  as  eleetrie  waves 
with  a  velocity  like  that  of  light.  These  electric  waves 
in  Hertz's  experiments  were  found  to  have  a  wave-length 
of  upward  of  one  meter.  They  are  reflected  from  the  sur- 
face of  a  conductor,  but  are  transmitted  by  a  non-conduc- 
tor, as  pitch,  and  may  be  brought  to  a  focus ;  they  may  be 
made  to  interfere,  then  forming  nodal  points,  and  by  pas- 
sage through  a  grating  of  parallel  wires  they  may  be  po- 
larized. These  electric  waves  are  hence  in  all  essential 
respects  like  light-waves,  but  differ  in  their  relatively 
enormous  length  and  the  corresponding  slowness  of  the 
oscillations.  These  experiments  of  Hertz  form  a  most  im- 
portant conflrmatiou  of  the  electromagnetic  theory  of  light 
prbposed  by  Maxwell  (see  light). 

That  which  in  waves  of  fluid  is  rest  is  in  waves  of  sound 
silence,  and  in  waves  of  light  darkness. 

Lommel,  Light  (trans.),  p.  220. 

The  reason  why  one  end  of  the  coloured  hand  [spec- 
trum] ...  is  red  and  the  other  blue  is  that  in  light  as 
in  sound  we  have  a  system  of  disturbances  or  waves;  we 
have  long  waves  and  short  waves,  and  what  the  low  notes 
are  to  music  the  red  waves  are  to  light. 

J.  JIT.  Locliyer,  ^pect.  Anal.,  p.  34. 

4.  One  of  a  series  of  curves  in  a  waving  line, 
or  Of  ridges  in  a  furrowed  surface ;  an  undula- 
tion ;  a  swell. 

A  winning  wave  (deserving  note) 
In  the  tempestuous  petticote, 

Herrick,  Delight  in  Disorder. 

The  ears  are  furnished  with  feather  to  the  same  extent, 
with  a  slight  wave,  but  no  curl. 

Dogs  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  p.  107. 

5.  Figuratively,  a  flood,  influx,  or  rush  of  any- 
thing, marked  by  unusual  volume,  extent,  up- 
rising, etc.,  and  thus  contrasted  with  preceding 
and  foUovfing periods  of  the  opposite  character; 
something  that  swells  like  a  sea-wave  at  recur- 
ring intervals;  often,  a  period  of  intensity, 
activity,  or  important  results:  as,  a  wave  of 
religious  enthusiasm;  waves  of  prosperity. 

A  light  wind  blew  from  the  gates  of  the  sun. 
And  waves  of  shadow  went  over  the  wheat. 

Tennyson,  The  Poet's  Song. 

An  emotional  wave  once  roused  tends  to  continue  for  a 

certain  length  of  time.    A.  Bain,  Emotions  and  Will,  p.  32. 

Specifically — 6.  In  meteor.,  a  progressive  os- 
cillation of  atmospheric  pressure  or  tempera- 
ture, or  an  advancing  movement  of  large  ex- 
tent in  which  these  are  considerably  above  or 
below  the  normal:  as,  an  Art-wave,  barometric 
wave,  cold  wave,  warm  wave,  etc.  The  term  haro- 
metric  wave  is  often  restricted  to  those  changes  in  at- 
mospheric pressure  which  are  not  connected  with  cyclonic 
disturbances  nor  with  the  regular  diurnal  variation,  but 
which  include  progressive  oscillations  of  a  varied  charac- 
ter and  origin,  ranging  from  those  of  a  short  wave-length, 
which  occupy  but  a  fraction  of  a  minute  in  their  passage, 
to  those  which  cover  thousands  of  miles  and  occupy  sev- 
eral days  in  their  development  and  subsidence.  The  re- 
markable air-waves  generated  by  the  eruption  of  Kraka- 
toa  are  shown  by  barographic  traces  to  have  had  an  initial 
velocity  of  700  miles  an  hour,  and  to  have  traveled  round 
the  earth  not  less  than  seven  times. 
7.  A  waved  or  wavy  line  of  color  or  texture ;  an 
undulation;  specifically,  the  undulating  line  or 
streak  of  luster  on  cloth  watered  and  calen- 
dered.—  8.  A  waving;  a  gesture,  or  a  signal 
given  by  waving. 

With  clear-rustling  wave 
The  scented  pines  of  Switzerland 
Stand  dark  round  thy  green  grave. 
H.  Arnold,  Stanzas  in  Memory  of  the  Author  of  Ober- 

[mann. 
A  magnificent  old  toddy-mixer  .  .  .  answered  my  ques- 
tion by  a  wave  of  one  hand. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  53. 


waved 

9.  A  book-name  of  certain  geometrid  moths. 
Thus,  Aeidalia  rubricata  is  the  tawny  wave ;  A.  contigu-^ 
aria  is  Greening's  wave ;  Venusia  ca/mbraria  is  the  Welsh 
wave,  etc.— Barometric  wave.  See  def.  6.— Cold  wave, 
a  progressive  movement  of  an  area  of  relatively  low  tem- 
perature. It  is  preceded  by  an  area  of  low  pressure,  and 
is,  in  the  United  States,  directly  associated  with  the  north- 
westerly  winds  which  follow  a  cyclonic  depression  and  ac- 
company the  advance  of  an  area  of  high  barometer.  Tlie 
cold  wave  is,  in  the  United  States,  in  most  cases  an  out- 
pour of  cold  dry  air  from  the  barren  plains  of  British 
America,  where  the  air  is  cooled  during  the  long  nights 
of  winter  to  a  vei-y  low  temperature.  In  Texas  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexlod  the  cold  wave  is  termed  a  norther.  The 
approach  of  cold  waves  is  made  a  subject  of  forecast  by 
the  United  States  Weather  Bureau.  (See  under  signal.) 
A  decided  fall  of  temperature  of  less  extend  such  as  fre- 
quently occurs  in  other  than  winter  months,  is  termed  a 
cool  wave.    [U.  S.] 

When  the  fall  of  temperature  in  twenty-four  hours  is 

twenty  degrees  or  more,  and  covers  an  area  of  at  least 

fifty  thousand  square  miles,  and  the  temperature  in  any 

part  of  the  area  goes  as  low  as  36°,  it  is  called  a  cold-wave. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  XL.  463. 

Dicrotic  wave.  See  dicrotic.— Rot  wave,  warm  wave, 
a  progressive  movement,  generally  eastward,  of  an  area 
of  relatively  high  temperature,  but  without  so  definite  a 
boundai'y  and  character  as  distinguish  a  cold  wave.  The 
general  conditions  of  a  warm  wave,  or  heated  term,  in  sum- 
mer are  pressure  decreasing  to  the  northward,  southerly 
winds,  fair  or  hazy  weather,  with  practically  unbroken  in- 
solation, arid,  in  some  cases,  such  an  amount  of  vapor  in  the 
air  as  to  diminish  the  usual  nocturnal  radiation.  [U.  S.] 
-Length  of  a  wave,  or  wave-length,  the  distance  be- 
tween any  two  particles  which  are  in  the  same  phase. — 
Period  of  a  wave,  the  time  between  the  passage  of  suc- 
cessive crestEf,  or  between  successiveextreme  displacements 
of  a  particle  in  the  same  manner.— FrediCTOtic  wave.  See 
predicrotic.—  Smokv  wave.  See  smo!^.— Stoim-wave. 
(a)  A  sea-wave  raised  at  the  center  of  a  cyclonic  storm  by 
the  low  atmospheric  pressure  and  the  force  of  the  winds. 
It  advances  with  the  progressive  motion  of  the  storm,  and 
has  all  the  properties  of  a  true  wave.  When  augmented 
by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  and  blown  by  strong  winds  upon  a 
low  shore,  the  storm-wave  causes  disastrous  Inundations. 
The  thickly  populated  low-lands  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  have  been  the  scene  of  frequent  storm-fioods,  oc- 
casioning enormous  losses  of  life  and  property,  (p)  In 
general,  on  sea-coasts,  the  increased  wave-motion  accom- 
panying storms.— Subangled  wave,  a  British  geometrid 
moth,  Addalia  strigilaria. — Tidal  wave.  See  tidal. — 
Type  of  a  wave.  See  «ioje.— Warm  wave.  See  h^t 
wave,  above. — Wave  Of  contraction,  in  physiol.,  visible 
muscular  contraction  as  propagated  from  a  point  where 
the  muscle  itself  is  stimulated.— Wave  of  stimulation, 
in  physiol,,  the  motor  influence  of  a  nerve,  supposed  to  be 
transmitted  by  molecular  undulation. 

I  shall  always  speak  of  muscle-fibres  as  conveying  a 
visible  wave  of  contraction,  and  of  nei-ve-fibres  as  convey- 
ing an  invisible,  or  molecular,  wave  of  stimulation. 

O.  J.  Romanes,  Jelly  fish,  etc.,  p.  25. 

Wave  of  translation.  See  def.  3.  (See  also  brain-wave, 
pulse^wave.)=%yu.  1,  ^ave.  Billow,  Surge,  Breaker,  Surf, 
Swell,  Ripple.  Wave  is  the  general  word.  A  billow  is  a 
great  round  and  rolling  wave.  Surge  is  only  a  somewhat 
stronger  word  for  billow.  A  breaker  is  a  wave  breaking  or 
about  to  break  upon  the  shore  or  upon  rocks.  Surf  is  the 
collective  name  for  breakers:  as,  to  bathe  in  the  surf;  it 
is  sometimes  popularly  used  for  the  foam  at  the  edge  or 
crest  of  the  breaker.  Swell  is  the  name  for  the  fact  of  the 
rising  (and  falling)  of  water,  especially  after  the  wind  has 
subsided,  or  for  the  water  that  so  rises  (and  falls),  or  for 
any  particular  and  occasional  disturbance  of  water  by 
such  rising  (and  falling):  as,  the  boat  was  swamped  by 
the  swell  from  the  steamer.  Ripple  is  the  name  for  the 
smallest  kind  of  wave. 

The  high  watery  walls  came  rolling  in,  and  at  their 
highest  tumbled  into  surf.  .  .  .  Some  white-headed  bil- 
lows thundered  on.  .  .  .  The  breakers  rose,  and,  looking 
over  one  another,  bore  one  another  down,  and  rolled  in, 
in  interminable  hosts.  .  .  .  The  sea  .  .  .  carried  men, 
spars,  .  .  .  into  the  boiling  surge. 

Dickems,  David  Copperfleld,  Iv. 

This  mounting  wave  will  roll  us  shoreward  soon, 

Tennyson,  Lotos-Eaters. 
Across  the  boundless  east  we  drove, , 
Where  those  long  swells  of  breaker  sweep 
The  nutmeg  rocks  and  isles  of  clove, 
Termyson,  The  Voyage. 

As  the  shadows  of  sun-gilt  ripples 
On  the  golden  bed  of  a  brook, 

Lowell,  The  Changeling, 

A  former  spelling  of 


An  obsolete  preterit  of 


wave^t, 

waive. 
wave^t. 

weavei-. 
wave-action  (wav'ak"shon),M.  See 

action. 
wave-breast  (wav'brest),  n.     A 

breast  offered  as  a  wave-offering 

(which  see). 
waved(wavd),(J!,  \<.wave^  +  -ecP.'] 

1.  Having  a  waving  outline  or  ap- 
pearance. See  wavel,  v.  t.  Specifi- 
cally— (a)  In  loiil.,  marked  with  waves; 

wavy  in  color  or  textm'e ;  undulated,    (b) 

In  entom.,  crenate  or  crennlate,  as  a  mar- 
gin; sinuous;  undulated,     (c)  In  arms, 

shaped  in  waves  or  undulations,  as  the 

edges   of   certain   swords    and   daggers. 

Heavy  swords  of  the  middle'  ages  were 

sometimes  shaped  in  this  way,  apparently 

with  the  object  of  breaking  plates  of  armor 

the  more  readily.    In  the  Malay  creese, 

however,  the  object  is  probably  to  make  a  more  dangerous 

wound.   ' 


Malay  Creese, 
with  waved 
blade. 


waved 

2.  Same  as  watered:  noting  silk,  forged  steel, 

_  etc. — 3.  In  hot,  undate. — 4.  In  Jwr.,  same  as 

MJMirf.— Waved  sandpipert.  See  mrndpipOT-.— Waved 

sword,  in  her.,  a  flamboyant  sword  used  as  a  bearinn 

Waved  wheel.    See  whedi. 
wave-front  (wav'frunt),  n.     The  continuous 
line  or  surface  including  all  the  p3,Tticles  in 
the  same  phase.    It  is  a  spherical  surface  for 
sound,  and  for  light  in  an  isotropic  medium. 
wave-goose  (wav'gos),  n.    The  brant-  or  brent- 
goose, Bernicla  brenta.     [Durham,  Eng.] 
wave-length  (wav'length),  n.    The  distance 
between  the  crests  of  two  adjacent  waves,  or 
between  the  lowest  parts  of  the  depressions  on 
each  side  of  a  wave ;  more  generally,  the  dis- 
tance between  any  particle  of  the  disturbea 
medium  and  the  next  which  is  in  the  same 
phase  with  it.     See  wa/Be\  3. 

The  wave-leiigth  of  a  ray  of  light  in  any  given  substance 
is  consequently  obtained  by  dividing  the  wave-length  in 
air  by  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  substance  itself. 

Lommel,  Light  (trans.),  p.  246. 
No  difference  but  that  of  wave-length  is  recognized  be- 
tween waves  of  radiant  heat  and  of  radiant  light. 

Sei.  Amer.  Supp.,  p.  880L 
waveless  (wav'les),  a.   [<  vave^  +  -less.}  Free 
from  waves;  undisturber  :  imagitated;  still. 
Smoother  than  this  waveless  spring. 

Peele,  David  and  Bethsabe. 
The  mist  that  sleeps  on  a  waveless  sea. 

Hogg,  Eilmeny. 

Unmoved  the  bannered  blazonry  hung  teaveless  as  a  pall. 

Barhaim,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  iii. 

wavelet  (wav'let),  n.     [<  wavei-  +  -let.']     A 

small  wave ;  a  ripple. 

Like  the  vague  sighings  of  a  wind  at  even, 
That  wakes  the  wavelets  of  the  slumbering  sea. 

Shelley,  Queen  Mab,  viii. 
The  head,  with  its  thin  wavelets  of  brown  hair,  indents 
the  lltHe  pillow.  Qeorge  Eliot,  Amos  Barton,  ii. 

wave-line  (wav'lin),  n.  X.  The  outline  of  a 
wave;  specifically,  in  physios,  the  path  of  a 
wave  of  light,  sound,  etc.,  or  the  graphic  rep- 
resentation of  such  a  path. — 2.  Naut.,  the 
general  outline  of  the  surface  of  sea-waves: 
specifically^  used  attributively  to  note  a  method 
of  ship-building  devised  by  J.  Scott  Russell, 
in  which  the  lines  of  the  hull  of  a  vessel  are 
adapted  scientifically  to  the  lines  of  the  waves, 
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fluctuate,  waver,  =  Icel.  vafla,  hover 
about  (see  wabVle^);  freq.  of  the  verb  repre- 
sented by  wave\  q.  v.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To 
move  up  and  down  or  to  and  fro ;  wave ;  float ; 
flutter;  be  tossed  or  rocked  about;  sway. 

All  in  wer  for  to  wall^  wayueronoU  he  sote, 
But  he  held  hyni  on  horse,  houyt  o  lofte. 

Destruction  qt  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  8266. 
For  an  Outlawe,  this  is  the  Lawe, 
That  Men  hym  take  and  binde, 
Without  pytee,  hanged  to  bee, 
And  waver  with  the  Wynde. 
The  Nut-Brown  Maid,  quoted  by  Prior  (Poems,' 

[ed.  1766, 1. 147). 
The  wind  in  his  raiment  wavered. 

William  Morris,  Sigurd,  ii. 

3.  To  quiver;  flicker;  glimmer;  glance. 
As  when  a  sunbeam  wavers  warm 
Within  the  dark  and  dimpled  beck. 

Tennyson,  Miller's  Daughter. 

3.  To  falter;  fail;  reel;  totter. 

Keep  my  wits.  Heaven !  I  feel  'em  wavering; 

Oh  God,  my  head !  Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  iii.  3. 

How  many  vmvering  steps  can  we  retrace  in  our  past 

lives !  Chanmng,  Perfect  Life,  p.  74. 

Like  the  day  of  doom  it  seemed  to  her  wavering  senses. 

Longfellow,  Evangeline,  i.  6. 

4.  To  be  undetermined  or  irresolute;  fluctu- 
ate; vacillate. 

Therefore  be  sure,  and  waver  not  of  Ood's  love  and  fa- 
vour towards  you  in  Christ. 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  1868),  IL  132. 

He  that  wavereth  is  like  a  wave  of  the  sea  driven  with 
the  wind  and  tossed.  Jas.  i.  6. 

I  expect  you  should  soUicit  me  as  much  as  if  I  were 
wavering  at  the  Grate  of  a  Monastery,  with  one  Foot  over 
the  Threshold.  Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  iv.  6. 

=Syn.  1  and  4.  Vacillate.  Seefluctiuite. — 4.  Hesitate,  etc. 
See  scruple. 

Il.t  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  wave  or  move  to 
and  fro ;  set  in  waving  motion ;  brandish. 

Item,  it  the  Admirall  shall  happen  to  hull  in  the  night, 
then  to  make  a  wauering  light  ouer  his  other  light,  wauer- 
ing  the  light  vpon  a  pole.  BaHuyts  Voyages,  HI.  147. 
2.  To  demur  or  scruple  about;  hesitate  at; 
shirk. 

The  inconstant  Barons  wavering  every  hour 
The  fierce  encounter  of  this  boist'rous  tide 
That  easily  might  her  livelihood  devour. 

Drayton,  Barons'  Wars,  i.  34, 


the 
the 


wavy 

rections  through  the  solid  materials  of 
earth's  crust  from  the  seismic  focus  to 
earth's  surface.    Encyc.  Brit.,  VII.  610. 

waveson  (wav'son),  n.  [Appar.  irreg.  <  wave^i, 
waive,  +  -son,  atiev  the  analogy  oiflotson,jetson, 
jetUson,  otherwise  flotsam,  jetsam.']  A  name 
given  to  goods  which  after  a  shipwreck  appear 
floating  on  the  sea. 

wave-surface  (wav's§r"fas),  n.  A  surface 
whose  equation  in  rectangular  eoSrdinates  is 

x'l  a  -  A=»-=)  +  y'/(l-  B'r')  -I-  z'l  (1  -  C'r')  =  0. 
If  upon  every  central  section  of  a  quadric  surface  be  erect- 
ed a  perpendicular  at  the  center,  and  points  be  taken  on 
this  perpendicular  at  distances  from  the  center  equal  to 
the  axes  of  the  section,  then  the  locus  of  these  points  will 
be  the  wave-surface.  It  is  frequently  called  Fresnets  wave- 
surface,  to  distinguish  it  from  Huygenis  wame-mrface, 
which  is  simply  an  ellipsoid— the  latter  being  the  form  of  , 
the  wave-front  of  a  uniaxial  crystal,  the  former  that  of  a 
biaxial  crystal.— -Malus'S  wave-surfaoe  [discovered  by 
E.  L.  j)/a!it«(1775  -1812)  in  1810],  a  suilace  of  the  wave-front 
of  light  emanating  from  a  point  but  undergoing  reflections 
and  refractions  at  different  siu^aces. 

wave-trap  (wav'trap),  n.  In  'hydraulic  engin., 
a  widening  inward  of  the  spaces  between  piers, 
to  afford  space  to  permit  waves  rolling  in  be- 
tween the  piers  to  lose  force  by  spreading  them- 
selves. 

wave-worn  (wav'wom),  a.  Worn  by  the  waves. 
The  shore  that  o'er  his  wave-worn  basis  bow'd. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  1. 120. 

wavey,  wavy^  (w&'vi),  «.. ;  pi.  waveys,  wavies 
(-viz).  [Prom  Amer.  Ind.  name  wawa.]  A 
goose  of  the  genus  Chen;  a  snow-goose. 

Shooting  Wavies  on  the  little  lakes  with  which  this 
region  [the  Ked  Kiver  country]  is  dotted  is  said  to  be  a 
favorite  anmsement  of  the  sportsmen. 

Sportsman's  Gazetteer,  p.  192. 
Blue  wavey,  the  blue-winged  goose,  Chen  cscrulescens.— 
Homed  wavey,  the  smallest  snow-goose,  Chen  (Ehean- 
themops)  rossi,  which  has  at  times  the  base  of  the  bill 
studded  with  tubercles.  It  is  exactly  like  the  snow-goose 
in  plumage,  but  no  larger  than  a  mallard,  and  inhabits 


and  are  nearly  or  quite  oycloidal. — 3.  One  of  waver^  (wa'vfer),  n.     [<  wave^  +  -eri.]    One 

the  series  of  lines  or  furrows  produced  by  the    "' j-i-^.— i^-^  .„    „     . 

sea-waves  upon  a  sandy  beach. 
wavellite  (wa' vel-it),  n.   [Named  after  William 

Wavell,  an  English  medical  practitioner  (died 

1829),  by  whom  it  was  discovered.]    A  hydrous 

phosphate  of  aluminium,  commonly  found  in 

radiated  hemispherical  or  globular  orystalliue 

concretions  from  a  very  small  size  to  1  inch  in 

diameter,  and  of  a  white  to  yellow-green  or 

brown  color.    See  cut  under  radiate. 
wave-loaf  (wav'lof),  n.     A  loaf  for  a  wave- 
offering. 

Ye  shall  bring  out  of  your  habitations  two  wave  loaves 
of  two  tenth  deals.  Lev.  xxiii.  17, 

wave-molding  (wav'm61'''ding),  n.  In  arch.,  a 
molding  of  undulating  outline,  resembling  more 
or  less  closely  a  succession  of  waves;  particu- 
larly, a  molding  of  Greek  origin,  much  used  in 


who  or  that  which  waves ;  specifically,  in  print- 
ing, an  inking-roUer;  an  apparatus  which  dis- 
tributes ink  on  the  table  or  on  other  rollers, 
but  not  on  the  form  of  types :  so  called  from 
its  vibratory  movement. 

As  the  carriage  returns,  this  strip  of  ink  is  distributed 
on  the  inldng  table  by  rollers  placed  diagonally  across  the 
machine.  The  diagonal  position  gives  them  a  waving  mo- 
tion ;  hence  they  are  called  wavers. 

Encyc.  Brit,  XXin.  706. 

waverS  (wa'v6r),  n.  [Perhaps  <  wave'^  +  -eri  (!).] 
A  sapling  ortimberlingleft  standing  in  a  fallen 
wood.    HalliAxell.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

As  you  pass  along,  prune  and  trim  up  all  the  young 
wavers.  Evelyn,  Sylva,  III.  i.  7. 

waver-dragon  (wa'vfer-drag'on),  ».     [<  waver 
for  teiver  +  dragon.]    In  feer.,"the  wlvem. 
waverer (wa'v6r-6r), ».   liwa/ver^  +  -er'^.]  One 


in  mind, 


Homed  Wavey  (CA«»  rosit). 

arctic  America,  coming  southward  in  migration.  It  was 
recognizably  described  under  its  present  name  by  Heame, 
but  lost  sight  of  for  nearly  a  century,  till  brought  again  to 
notice,  in  1861,  by  J.  Cassin.— White  wavey,  the  snow- 
goose.  See  cut  under  Chen. 
wavily  (wa'vi-li),  adv.  In  a  wavy  manner, 
form,  or  direction. 

Mr.  Rappit,  the  hair-dresser,  with  his  well-anointed 
coronal  locks  tending  wavily  upward, 

m  -  -- 


,  _  Qeorge  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  i.  9. 

the  character  of  a  series  of  breaking  waves^    fiaUy^  a  person  who  vacillates  or  is  undecided  w;aviness_(wa/vi-nes),  ».     The  state  or  quality 


much  conventionalized, 
wave-motion  (wav'm6"shgn),  n.     Motion  in 
curves  alternately  concave  and  convex  like 
that  of  the  waves  of  the  sea ;  undulatory  mo- 
tion.   See  wauei,  3. 

While  ether-waves  are  in  course  of  traversing  the  ether, 
there  is  neither  heat,  light,  nor  chemical  decomposition ; 
merely  wave-motion,  and  transference  of  energy  by  wave- 
motion.  A.  Daniell,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  434. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  wave-motion  is  that  adis- 
tnrbance  of  some  kind  is  handed  on  from  one  portion  of 
a  solid  or  fluid  mass  to  another. 

P.  O.  Tail,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  603. 

wave-offering  (wav'of  "6r-ing),  w.  In  the  ancient 
Jewish  law,  an  offering  presented  with  a  hori- 
zontal movement  of  the  hands  forward  and 
backward  and  toward  the  right  and  left,  whereas  waver-roller  (wfi,'v6r-r6"16r),  n.    In  printing, 
the  heave-offering  was  elevated  and  lowered.       a  roller  made  to  vibrate  in  a  diagonal  direction 

wave-path  (wav'pS,th),».  The  line  along  which  on  the  inking-table  of  a  printing-maohine  for 
any  point  in  any  wave  is  propagated.     [Bare.]     the  purpose  of  distributing  the  ink. 

The  radial  lines  along  which  an  earthquake  may  be  Wavery  (wa'v6r-i),  a.     [<  Waver^  +  -^1.]     Wa- 
propagated from  the  centrum  are  called  wenie-paCAs.  vering;  unsteady;  shaky;  faltering. 

J.  MUne,  Earthquakes,  p.  9.         qj^  5^4^^,  ^j^^^jy  ^^^^^  ^j^  ^  ^^^^^  ^.y^^ 

Waver^  (wa'vSr),  v.  [<  ME.  waveren,  wayveren,  Miss  Thackeray,  Book  of  Sibyls,  p.  4. 
vacillate,  <  AS.  as  if  *wafrian  (at.  wsefre,  wa-  He's  .  .  .  wavery;  ...  his  love  changes  like  the  sea- 
vering,  wandering,  restless:  said  of  flame  and  sons.  (Tftrirtion  (Tnion,  July 28, 1887. 
fire,  the  mind  or  spirit,  etc.)  =  MHG.  waheren,  wave-shell  (wav'shel),».  In  earthquake-shocks, 
G.  dial,  wahern,  waver,  totter,  move  to  and  fro,  one  of  the  waves  of  alternate  compression  and 
=  Icel.  vafra,  hover  about,  =  Norw.  vavra,  flap  expansion,  having  theoretically  the  form  of  con- 
about;   also,  with  var.  suffix,  'M.'H.Qc.' waoelen,  centric  shells,  which  are  propagated  in  all  di- 


Come,  young  waverer,  come,  go  with  me. 

Shak.,  K.  and  J.,  ii.  3.  89. 
This  prospect  of  converting  votes  was  a  dangerous  dis- 
traction to  Mr.  Brooke ;  his  impression  that  waverers  were 
likely  to  be  allured  by  wavering  statements  .  .  .  gave  Will 
Ladislaw  much  trouble.       Qeorge  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  Ii. 

waveringly  (wa'ver-ing-li),  n.    In  a  wavering, 
vacillating,  or  irresolute  manner. 

Loke  not  waueringly  about  you,  haue  no  distrustjbenot 
afrayd.  J.  JJdall,  On  1  Pet  v. 

waveringness  (wa'v6r-ing-nes),  n.    The  char- 
acter or  state  of  a  waverer ;  vacillation. 

The  waveringness  of  our  cupidities  turneth  the  minde 
into  a  diziness  unawares  to  itself. 

W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  Pref. 


of  being  wavy  or  undulating. 

waving-frame  (wa'ving-fram),  m.    In^nm«»pr, 
a  frame  which  carries  inking-rollers. 

The  frame  which  supports  the  inking-rollers,  called 
the  wamng-frame,  is  attached  by  hinges  to  the  general 
framework  of  the  machine ;  the  edge  of  the  stereotype- 
gate  cylmder  is  indented,  and  rubs  against  the  waving- 
frame,  causing  it  to  vibrate  to  and  fro,  and  consequently 
to  carry  the  inking-rollers  with  it,  so  as  to  give  them  an 
unceasing  traverse  motion.  Ure,  Diet,  III.  666. 

wavyi  (wa'vi),  a.    l<  wave^  + -yt-.i  1.  Abound- 
ing in  waves. 

This  said,  she  div'd  into  the  wai^  seas. 

Chapman,  Odyssey,  iv.  869. 

2.  Undulating  in  movement  or  shape;  wav- 
ing :  as,  wavy  hair. 

Let  her  glad  Vallies  smile  with  wavy  Com.  ' 

Prior,  Carmen  Secnlare  (1700),  st  26. 
The  wavy  swell  of  the  soughing  reeds. 

Tennyson,  Dying  Swan. 

3.  In  lot.,  undulating  on  the  border  or  on  the 
surface.  See  cut  under  repand. — 4.  In  her., 
same  as  undi.—  5.  In  entom.,  presenting  a 
series  of  horizontal  curves :  notmg  marks  or 
margins.  It  is  distinct  from  waved;  but  the 
two  epithets  are  somewhat  loosely  used,  and 
are  sometimes  interchanged.— 6.  In  eool.,  un- 
dulating; sinuous;  waved;  having  waved 
™3S^'?,^^"~^^*^^^a,vy.  See  6ar™2.- Sword 
Ti^JJ^^^^^T^?''^  respiration.  Same  as  inter- 
nipted  respiration  (which  see,  under  respiration). 


wavy 
wavy2,  n.    See  wavey. 
wavy-barred    (w^'vi-bard),  a.    Crossed  with 

waving  lines ;  undulated :  as,  the  wavy-barred 

sable,  a  British  moth.     See  sable,  n.,  7. 
wawif,  n.     [<  ME.  waive,  wage,  waglte,  waugh,  a 

wave,  <  AS.  wxg  =  08.  wag  =  OFries.  weg,  wei 

=  MD.  waeghe  =  MLG.  wage  =  OHG.  wagr  (>  F. 

vagite),  MHGr.  wac,  G.  wage = Goth,  weg'*,  a  wave ; 

<  AS.  wegan,  eta.,  bear,  carry,  move :  see  weigh, 

wag''-,  and  of.  waw^.1    A  wave. 

Tor,  wMlea  they  fly  that  GuUes  devoui'mg  jaweB, 

They  on  tills  rock  aie  rent,  and  sunok  In  helples  wawes. 

Spenser,  P.  Q.,  II.  xiL  i. 

waw'-^t,  '«■  *•     [<  MB.  wawen,  wagien,  <  AS.  wa- 

gian,  stir,  move,  =  OHG.  wagen,  move,  =  Goth. 

wagjan,  move ;  a  secondary  form  of  AS.  wegan, 

etc.,  bear,  carry :  see  w^gJi,  and  cf .  wawi.]    To 

stir;  move;  wave. 

What  wenten  ye  out  in  to  desert  for  to  se?  a  reed 
wawid  with  the  wynd?  Wyelif,  Luke  vU.  24. 

waw^t,  »•  K  ME.  wawe,  wagh,  wag,  wah,  wowe, 
woiigh,  wouh,  <  AS.  wag,  loah  =  OPries.  wach  = 
MD.  weeghe  =  Icel".  veggr = S  w.  vdgg  =  Dan.  vseg, 
a  wall.]    A  wall.    Piers  Plowman  (B),  iii.  61. 

waw*  (w&),  V.  i.  [<  ME.  wawen;  imitative; 
cf.  waul,  wawl.'i    To  cry  as  a  cat;  waul. 

■wawahjVa'wa),  n.  Same  as  wow-wow.  Encyc. 
Brit.,  rv.  57.  ' 

wawet,  interj.  and  n.  A  Middle  English  form 
of  woe. 

wawlj  V.  i.    See  waul. 

wawliet,  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  waly^. 

wawproos  (wa'prSs),  n.  [Amer.  Ind.]  The 
American  varying  hare,  Legns  americanus. 

waw-waw  (wa'wa), ».    [WTInd.]   8eeS(0ania. 

wawyt  (wft'i),  a.  "[<  waw^  +  -yi.]  Abounding 
in  waves ;  wavy. 

I  Baw  come  over  the  wav/y  flood. 

The  Isle  of  Ladies,  1.  697. 

wax!  (waks),  V.  i.  [<  MB.  waxen,  wexen  (pret. 
wex,  weex,  wox,  wax,  weax,  wssx,-pl.  wexen,  woxen, 
pp.  waxen,  wexen,  woxen),  <  AS.  weaxan  (pret. 
wedx,yip.geweaxen) =08.  wahsan  =  OFries.  waxa 
=  D.  wassen  =  OHG.  wahsan,  MHG.  wahsen,  G. 
wachsen  =  Icel.  «)aa;a  =  Sw.  vaxa  =  Dan.  voxe  = 
Goth,  wahsan  (pret.  woAs,  pp.  wa^sans),  grow, 
increase,  wax ;  =  Gr.  av^dveiv,  wax,  Skt.  yvaksh, 
wax,  grow;  appar.  an  extension  of  the  root  seen 
in  L.  augere,  increase,  AS.  edcan,  increase :  see 
else,  and  augment,  auction,  etc.  Hence  ult. 
wax^,  n.,  waist.']  1.  To  grow;  increase  in  size; 
become  larger  or  greater.:  as,  the  moon  waxes 
and  wanes. 

So  is  pryde  waxen 
In  rellgloun  and  In  alle  the  rewme  amonge  riche  and  pore, 
That  preyeres  haue  no  power  the  pestilence  to  lette. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  x.  75. 

Sotlili  the  child  wax,  and  was  coiunfortid,  tul  of  wysdom ; 

and  the  grace  of  God  was  in  him.  Wyelif,  Luke  ii.  40. 

The  childe  he  kepte  and  noriashed  till  it  was  feire  well 

woxen,  and  that  he  myght  ride  after  to  court, 

Werlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  it  238. 
A  wexing  moon,  thot  soon  would  wane. 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc,  iil  649. 
Thou  Shalt  wax  and  he  shall  dwindle. 

Tennyson,  Boadicea. 

2.  To  pass  from  one  state  to  another;  become; 
grow:  as,  to  wax  strong;  to  wax  old. 

And  every  man  that  ought  hath  in  his  cofre, 
Lat  him  appere  and  wexe  a  philosofre. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon's  X'eoman's  Tale,  1.  284. 
Now  charity  is  waxen  cold,  none  helpeth  the  scholar  nor 
yet  the  poor.  Latimer,  Sermon  of  the  Plough. 

First  he  wox  pale,  and  then  wox  red. 

Scott,  Thomas  the  Bhymer,  iii. 
The  commander  of  Fort  Casimir,  when  he  found  his  mar- 
tial spirit  waxing  too  hot  within  him,  would  sally  forth 
into  the  fields  and  lay  about  him  most  lustily  with  his 
sabre.  Iroirig,  Knickerbocker,  p.  31S. 

Waxing  kernels,  enlarged  lymph-nodes  sometimes  found 
in  the  gi'oin  in  children :  so  called  because  supposed  to  be 
associated  with  growth. 
wax!  (waks),  n.     [<  MB.  wax,  wexe  (=  MHG. 
waAs,  increment,  increase;  also  in  comp.,  MD. 
wasdom  =  G.  wachsthum,  growth);  from  the 
verb.]     It.  Growth;  increase;  prosperity. 
Ful  nobley  wele  the  almes  yef  and  do ; 
Aboute  hym  gret  wexe,  fair  store,  and  gret  light. 

Jtom.  ofPartenay(E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  653. 

2.  A  wood.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
wax2  (waks),  n.  [<  ME.  wax,  wex,  <  AS.  weax 
=  OS.  wahs  =  OPries.  wax  =  D.  was  =  OHG. 
MHG.  wahs,  G.  wachs  =  Icel.  vax  =  Sw.  vax  = 
Dan.  vox,  wax;  cf.  OBulg.  vosM  =  Bohem.  vosJc 
=  Pol.  wosk  =  Euss.  vosk&  =  Hung,  viaszic  = 
Llth.  wasehas,  wax  (perhaps  <  Teut.).  Some 
compare  L.  viscum,  mistletoe,  bird-lime:  see 
viseum.']  1.  A  thick,  sticky  substance  se- 
creted by  bees,  and  used  to  build  their  cells ; 
the  material  of  honeycomb;   beeswax.    In  its 
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natural  state  it  is  of  a  dull-yellow  color,  and  smells  of 
honey.  Its  consistency  varies  with  the  temperature ;  it 
is  ordinaiily  a  pliable  solid,  readily  melted.  When  puri- 
fled  and  bleached,  it  becomes  translucent  white,  is  less 
tenacious,  without  taste  or  smell,  and  of  a  specific  gi'avity 
a  little  leas  than  that  of  water.  It  softens  at  80°  F,,  be- 
coming extremely  plastic,  and  retaining  any  form  in  which 
it  may  be  molded,  like  clay  or  putty,  and  melts  at  168°  F. 
In  chemical  composition,  wax  consists  of  variable  propor- 
tions of  three  substances,  called  myrodti,  cerolein,  and 
eerotie  add.  Wax  is  used  for  many  purposes,  both  in  its 
natural  state  and  variously  prepared.  As  bleached,  and 
also  then  variously  tinted,  it  is  made  into  wax  candles, 
which  give  a  peculiarly  soft  light.  In  pharmacy  it  enters 
into  the  composition  of  various  plasters,  ointments,  and 
cerates,  as  a  vehicle  for  the  active  ingredients,  and  to  con- 
fer upon  the  preparation  a  desired  consistency.  It  has 
varied  uses  in  the  plastic  arts,  especially  in  the  making  of 
anatomical  models,  artificial  flowers  and  fruits,  casts  and 
impressions  of  various  kinds,  etc. 

This  pardoner  liadde  heer  as  yelow  as  wex. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  676. 

I'll  work  her  as  I  go ;  I  know  she 's  wax. 

Beam,  and  Fl.,  Coxcomb,  ii.  2. 

The  EiBgies  of  his  late  Majesty  King  William  m.  of 
Glorious  Memory  is  curiously  done  in  Wax  to  the  Life, 
Eichly  Drest  in  Coronation  Eobes. 
Quoted  in  Ashton's  Social  Life  in  Beign  of  Queen  Anne, 

[L  283. 

2.  One  of  various  substances  and  products  re- 
sembling beeswax  in  appearance,  consistency, 
plasticity,  and  the  like,  or  used  for  like  purposes. 
(a)  The  substance  worked  up  from  the  pollen  of  flowers 
by  the  hind  legs  of  bees,  and  used  to  feed  their  larvae ; 
bee-bread,  formerly  supposed  to  be  beeswax,  (b)  The 
substance  secreted  by  various  coccids  or  wax-scales,  espe- 
cially such  as  has  commercial  value.  (See  wax-insect,  1.) 
(c)  The  product  of  some  other  homopterous  Insects.  (See 
wax-insect,  2.)  This  is  more  or  less  stringy  and  flocculent, 
and  approaches  in  character  the  froth  or  spume  of  the 
spittle-insects,  but  in  some  cases  is  usable  like  beeswax. 
((f)  The  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  outer 
ear ;  cerumen ;  ear-wax.  (e)  A  vegetable  product  which 
may  be  regai'ded  as  a  concrete  fixed  oil,  the  principal  vari- 
eties being  Chinese  wax,  cow-tree  wax,  carnauba  wax,  and 
Japan  wax.  It  may  be  obtained  from  the  pollen  of  many 
flowers,  and  it  forms  a  part  of  the  green  fecula  of  many 
plants,  particularly  of  the  cabbage.  It  appears  as  a  var- 
nish upon  the  fruit  or  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  of 
many  trees,  as  the  wax-palm  and  wax-myrtle.  Also  called 
vegetable  wax.  See  cut  under  Myrica.  See  also  wax-tree, 
and  compounds  below.  (J)  A  mineral  product,  one  of 
certain  fossil  hydrocarbons  which  occur  in  small  quan- 
tities generally  in  the  Carboniferous  formation  :  called 
more  fully  mineral  wax.  The  most  familiarly  known 
variety  is  ozocerite,  (g)  A  substance  used  for  sealing. 
See  sealing-wax. 

Quomodo.  He  will  never  trust  his  land  in  wax  and 
parchment,  as  many  gentlemen  have  done  before  him. 

Sasy.  A  by-blow  for  me. 

Middleton,  Michaelmas  Term,  iv.  1. 

A  letter  1  hum!  a  suspicious  circumstance,  to  he  surel 
What,  and  the  seal  a  true-lover's  knot  now,  ha?  or  an 
heart  transfixed  with  darts ;  or  possibly  the  wax  bore  the 
industrious  impression  of  a  thimble. 

Colmwn,  Jealous  Wife,  i. 
(A)  A  thick  resinous  substance,  consisting  of  pitch,  resin, 
and  tallow,  used  by  shoemakers  for  rubbing  their  thread. 

3.  A  thick  syrup  produced  by  boiling  dovni  the 
sap  of  the  sugar-maple  tree,  cooling  on  ice,  etc. 
[Local,  U.  S.]  —4.  Dung  of  cattle.  [Western 
U.  S.] — 5.  fix  coal-m/lning,  puddled  clay,  used 
for  dams  and  stoppings.— Brazil  wax.  Same  as 
carnauba  waa;.— Butter  of  wax.  See  frufteri.— Car- 
nauba wax,  a  secretion  of  the  young  leaves  of  the  car- 
nauba palm,  Copernicia  cerifera,  of  Brazil,  which  is  used 
in  making  candles  and  is  exported  in  large  quantities. — 
Chinese  or  China  wax,  a  hard  white  wax,  the  product 
of  a  scale-insect.  See  pela  and  wax-insect,  1  (a).— Ear- 
wax.  See  def.  2  (d)  and  ccntnten.— Grafting-wax,  a 
mixture  made  of  resin,  beeswax,  and  linseed-oil,  for  coat- 
ing the  incisions  made  in  a  tree  in  grafting.— Ibota  wax, 
a  product  in  Japan  of  the  shrub  Ligustrum  Ibota.— Japan 
wax,  a  wax  obtained  in  Japan  from  the  drupes  of  the  wax- 
tree  Rhus  succedamea,  by  crushing,  steaming,  and  press- 
ing. It  is  used  chiefly  for  candles,  and  largely  exported. 
The  fruit  of  the  lacquer-tree,  JRhus  vernicifera,  yields  a 
still  better  wax.— Mineral  wax.  See  def.  2  (/).— Nose 
of  wax.  See  noaei.— Fara£Bn  wax,  a  white  substance 
resembling  wax,  obtained  chiefly  from  the  distillation  of 
petroleum,  but  also  produced  in  the  distillation  of  coal, 
wood,  and  other  substances.  It  is  a  neutral,  easily  fusible 
substance,  unaltered  by  acids  or  alkalis,  and  hence  lias 
a  wide  range  of  uses  in  the  arts.— Vegetable  Wax,  any 
wax  of  vegetable  origin.  See  def.  2  (e).  The  name  once 
denoted  specifically  myrtle-wax.— wax  dam,a  dam  of 
puddled  clay.- Wax  dolL  See  wax-doll— wsa  im- 
pression, in  dentistry,  a  copy  in  wax  of  parts  of  the  mouth, 
taken  usually  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  the  plate  for  arti- 
flcial  teeth.— Wax  opal,  a  variety  of  common  opal  hav- 
ing a  resinous  wax-like  luster.- Wax  wall,  a  dam  of  pud- 
dled clay.  [Leicestershire  coal-fleld,  Eng.]— White  wax. 
(a)  Bleached  beeswax.  (6)  Chinese  wax,  or  pela.  (See  also 
banking-wax,  bottle-wax,  myrtle-wax,  ocuba-wax,  sealing- 
wax.) 

wax^  (waks),  V.  [<  ME.  waxen,  wexen;  <  wax^, 
M.]  I.  trans.  To  treat  with  wax ;  smear  or  rub 
with  wax;  make  waxy:  as,  to  soaa;  a  thread ;  to 
wax  the  floor  or  a  piece  of  furniture. 

Tho  tok  I  and  wexede  my  label  in  maner  of  a  peyre 
tables  to  resceyve  distynctly  the  prikkes  of  my  compas. 
Chaucer,  Astrolabe,  ii.  §.  40. 

He  held  a  long  string  in  one  hand,  which  he  drew 
through  the  other  hand  Incessantly,  as  he  spoke,  just  as  a 
shoemaker  performs  the  motion  of  waxing  his  thread. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Atlantic,  LXVL  663. 
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Waxed  endL  in  shoemaHng,  a  thread  the  end  of  which 
has  been  stiffened  by  tho  use  of  shoemakers'  wax,  so  as  to 
pass  easily  through  the  holes  made  by  the  awl;  also,  a 
waxed  thread  terminating  in  a  bristle,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Also  reduced  to  wai-eMd.— Waxed  paper.  See 
paper. 

II.  intrans.  To  plaster  with  clay.     [Leices- 
tershire coal-field,  Eng.] 

wax^  (waks),  n.  [Appar.  <  wax^,  v.,  taken  in 
sense  of  'rub,'  hence  'beat,  thrash.']  A  rage; 
a  passion.     [CoUoq.] 

She 's  in  a  terrible  wafc,  but  she  '11  be  all  right  by  the 
time  he  comes  back  from  his  holidays. 

H.  Kingsley,  Ravenshoe,  r. 

wax-berry  (waks'ber-'i),  n.  The  bayberry,  My- 
rica cerifera. 

waxbill  (waks'bil),  n.  One  of  numerous  small 
Old  World  birds  of  the  family  Ploceidse  and 
subfamily  Spermestinee,  whose  bills  have  a  cer- 
tain waxen  appearance,  due  to  the  translueency 
of  the  homy  covering,  which  may  be  white, 
pink,  red,  etc.  The  name  appears  to  have  attached 
more  particularly  to  the  members  of  the  genus  Estrelda 
in  a  liroad  sense,  but  is  of  extensive  and  varied  appli- 
cation. The  Java  sparrow  is  a  good  example.  (See  cut 
under  sparrow.)  The  original  waxbill,  first  so  named  by 
Edwards  in  1751,  the  waxbill  grosbeak  of  Latham  (1783i 
Loxia  astrUd  of  Linnesu^  and  now  Estrelda  astrUda,  or 
Estrelda  astrild,  or  EstrUda  astrilda  (for  the  name  thus 
wavers  in  spelling),  is  a  South  African  bu-d,  ranging  as 
far  as  Mataheleland  on  the  east  and  Damaraiand  on  the 
west  coast.    It  has  also  been  introduced  in  various  places. 


Waxbill  (.Estrelda  astril<tl. 

and  is  a  well-known  cage-bird.  It  is  scarcely  over  4  inches 
long,  the  wing  and  tail  each  about  1}  inches ;  the  hill  is 
bright-red ;  the  eyes  and  feet  are  brown.  The  general 
aspect  is  that  of  a  brown  bird,  but  this  ground-color  is 
intricately  varied  with  several  other  colors.  The  vent  is 
black,  and  there  is  a  crimson  streak  on  each  side  of  the 
head.  The  blue-breasted  waxbill  (E.  eyanogastra),  the  or- 
ange-cheeked (E.  melpoda),  the  red-bellied  {E.  rubriven- 
tris),  the  grenadier  (XJraeginthus  granatinu£\  and  vai'ious 
others  are  among  the  small  exotic  birds  which  form  the 
dealer's  stock  of  amadavats,  senegals,  blood-finches,  straw- 
berry-flnches,  paddy-birds,  and  the  like. 

wax-bush  (waks'bush),  n.    Same  as  wax-weed. 

wax-chandler  (waks'chand*16r),  n.  A  maker 
or  seller  of  wax  candles.     [Eng.] 

wax-cloth  (waks'kldth),  n.  A  popular  name 
for  floor-cloth.     [Eng.] 

wax-cluster  (waks'klus't^r),  n.  A  shrub,  Craul- 
theria  hispida,  found  in  the  mountains  of  Aus- 
tralia and  Tasmania,  it  grows  2  or  3  feet  high  or 
more,  and  is  conspicuous  for  ite  abundant  and  beautiful 
white  waxy  berry- like  fruit. 

wax-doll  (waks'dol'),  n.  1.  A  child's  doU  of 
which  the  head  and  loust  are  made  of  beeswax 
combined  with  other  ingredients  to  give  it  hard- 
ness.— 2.  pi.  The  common  fumitory,  Fumaria 
offidnalis :  so  called  from  the  texture  and  color 
of  its  white  or  flesh-colored  flowers.  Britten 
and  Holland.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

waxen^  (wak'sn),  a.  [<  ME.  waxen,  <  AS. 
weaxen,  made  of  wax,  <  weax,  wax:  see  wax^.] 

1 .  Made  of  wax ;  covered  with  wax :  as,  a  waxen 
tablet. 

She  is  fair ;  and  so  is  Julia  that  I  love — 
liat  I  did  love,  for  now  my  love  is  thaw'd ; 
Which,  like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  a  flre. 
Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  ii.  4.  201. 

I  beheld  through  a  pretty  crystall  glasse  by  the  light  of 
a  waxen  candle.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  48. 

2.  Kesembling  wax;  soft  as  wax;  waxy. 

For  men  have  marble,  women  waxen,  minds. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  1240. 

3.  Easily  effaced,  as  if  written  in  wax.  [Rare.] 
A  waxen  epitaph.  Shak.,  Hen.  T.,  i.  2.  233. 

4.  In  2067. :  (a)  Being  or  consisting  of  wax :  as, 
the  waxen  cells  of  honeycomb.  (&)  Like  wax ; 
waxy.  (1)  Like  wax  in  apparent  texture  or  consistency. 
Compare  waxbill.  (2)  Waxy  in  color ;  of  a  dull-yellowish 
color,  like  raw  beeswax,    (cf)  Waxed ;  having  wax- 
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like  appendages :  as,  the  waxen  chatterer  (the 
Bohemian  waxwing). 

waxen^t  (wak'sn).  An  obsolete  or  archaic  past 
participle  of  wax^. 

waxen*  (wak'sn).  Archaic  present  indicative 
plural  of  wax^. 

wax-end  (waks'end'),  n.  Same  as  waxed  end 
(which  see,  under  wax^). 

waxer  (wak'sSr),  n.  l.  One  who  smears  or 
treats  anything  with  wax,  as  in  waxing  floors 
or  preparing  waxed  leather. —  2.  In  a  sewing- 
machine,  an  attachment  for  applying  a  film  of 
wax  to  the  thread  as  it  passes  from  the  spool 
to  the  needle :  used  only  on  machines  for  sew- 
ing leather  and  heavy  fabrics. 

waxflower  (*aks'flou"6r),  ».  1.  See  Clmia.— 
2.  See  Steplmnotis. — 3.  Same  as  wax-plant. 

Wax-goura  (waks'gord),  n.  The  white  gourd, 
Benincasa  eerifera  (B.  Mspida).   See  benmeasa. 

waxiness  (wak'si-nes),  n.  A  waxy  appearance 
or  character. 

waxing  (wak'sing),  n.  [<  ME.  waxynge;  ver- 
bal n.  of  waai2,  ?;.]  1.  The  coating  of  thread 
with  wax  previous  to  sewing.-^  2.  A  method  of 
blacking,  dressing,  and  polishing  leather,  to 
give  it  a  finish. — 3.  In  calico-prinUng,  the  pro- 
cess of  stopping  out  colors. 

wax-insect  (waks'in'sekt),  n.  1.  One  of  vari- 
ous coccids  or  bark-Uoe  which  secrete  wax;  a 
wax-scale.  Nearly  all  the  Coceides  secrete  a  kind  of 
wax,  but  that  of  but  tew  is  abundant  enough  to  be  of  com- 
mercial value.  Specifically — (a)  The  Chinese  wax-insect, 
Ericerus  pela  (formerly  Coccus  siriensia  or  C.  pela),  re- 
lated to  the  cochineal  bug.  It  furnishes  most  of  the 
white  wax  of  commerce,  specified  as  Chinese  wax  and 
pela.  This  insect,  a  native  of  China,  occurs  upon  plants 
of  the  genera  Bhu8,  Ligwitru/m,  Hibiscus,  Celastrus,  etc. 
The  wax  is  said  to  be  mainly  secreted  by  the  male.  It  is 
collected  from  the  plants  on  which  it  is  deposited,  melted 
and  clarified,  and  made  into  a  very  high  cla^s  of  candles 
used  in  China.  It  has  been  imported  in.England  for  the 
same  purpose,  but  is  too  expensive  for  general  use.  (Ji) 
Any  member  of  the  genus  Ceroplctstes.  The  females  se- 
crete much  wax,  usually  deposited  on  the  body  in  regular 
plates.  C.  eer^erus  is  an  Indian  wax-scale;  C.  tnyricse 
(ail  old  Linnean  species)  is  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
C.  florid/mMs  is  a  wax-scale  of  Florida ;  C.  drripediformis 
is  the  barnacle-scale,  (c)  A  scale  of  the  genus  Cerococcus, 
as  C.  qu£rcus,  which  secretes  large  masses  of  bright-yellow 
wax  upon  the  twigs  of  various  oaks,  as  Quercus  UTtdulatOj 
Q.  agnfolia,  and  Q.  oblong%foUa,  in  Arizona  and  California. 
2.  One  of  various  insects  of  the  family  ii'M^g'on- 
dee,  and  of  one  of  the  genera  Fkenax,  lustra, 
and  Plata,  in  the  case  of  the  species  of  Ijnntra,  the  wax 
is  secreted  in  long  white  strings  from  the  end  of  the  ab- 
domen. This  wax  is  said  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  candles  in  the  East  Indies  and  China. 

wax-light  (waks'lit),  n.  ■  [=  D.  wasUcht  =  G. 
wachslicht  (ef.  Icel.  vaxljos,  Sw.  vaxljus,  Dan. 
voxlys)',  as  waa;2 -(- Kgrftji.]  A  candle,  taper,  or 
night-light  made  of  wax. 

The  only  alternative  would  have  been  wax-lights  at  half 
a  crown  a  pound.  T.  A.  Trollojoe,  What  I  Kemember. 

wax-modeling  (waks'niod"el-ing),  n.  The  art 
or  process  of  forming  figures,relief  s,  ornaments, 
etc.,  in  wax.    See  ceroplastic. 

wax-moth  (waks'mdth),  n.  A  bee-moth;  any 
member  of  the  family  Galeriidae.  See  Galeria, 
and  cut  under  bee-moth. 

wax-myrtle  (waks'mer^tl),  n.  The  bayberry, 
Myrica  eerifera :  so  named  from  its  wax-bearing 
nuts  and  shining  myrtle-like  leaves.  Sometimes 
candleberry  and  tallow-shrub.  See  Myrica  (with 
cut) .  The  wax-myrtle  of  California  is  chiefly  M.  Calif  or- 
nica,  a  close  erect  evergreen  shrub,  or  a  tree  even  50  feet 
high. 

wax-painting  (waks'pan'ting),  n.  Encaustic 
painting.    See  encaiisUe. 

wax-pafil  (waks'pam),  n.  See  Ceroxylon  and 
Copernicia. 

wax-paper  (waks'pa"p&r),  »._  A  Mnd  of  paper 
prepared  by  spreading  over  its  surface  a  coat- 
ing made  of  white  wax,  turpentine,  and  sperma- 
ceti. 

wax-pine  (waks'pin),  n.  The  general  name  for 
the  species  of  Agathis  (Dammara),  coniferous 
trees  producing  a  large  amotmt  of  resin. 

wax-pink  (waks'pingk),  n.  A  name  for  gar- 
den species  of  Portmaca :  so  called  from  their 
wax-like  leaves  and  showy  flowers. 

wax-plant  (waks'plant),  n.    See  Soya. 

wax-pocket  (waks'pok"et),  n.  In  entom.,  one 
of  several  small  openings  between  the  ventral 
segments  of  the  abdomen  of  a  bee,  from  which 
thin  plates  of  wax  exude. 

wax-polish  (waks'poFish),  n.    SeepoUshi. 

wax-red  (waks'red),  a.  Of  a  bright-red  color, 
resembUng  that  of  sealing-wax. 

Set  thy  seal-manual  on  my  wax-red  lips. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  616. 

wax-scale  (waks'skal), ».  A  scale-insect  which 
secretes  wax.    See  wax-insect,  I. 
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wax-SCOtt  ( waks'skot), ».  A  tax  or  money  pay- 
ment made  by  parishioners  to  supply  the  church 
with  wax  candles. 

wax-tree  (waks'tre),  ji.  One  of  several  trees, 
of  different  localities,  the  source  of  some  kind 
of  vegetable  or  insect  wax.  (a)  The  Japan  wax- 
tree,  specifically  Hhus  sitccedaTiea,  a  small  tree  oiiginally 
from  the  Loochoo  Islands,  now  extensively  planted  in  Ja- 
pan, especially  on  the  borders  of  fields,  fpr  its  small  clus- 
tered berries,  which  yield  by  expression  an  excellent  can- 
dle-wax. The  lacquer-tree,  Mhtis  vemie\fera,  yields  a  still 
better  wax.  (6)  In  China,  one  of  several  trees  yielding  the 
pela,  or  white  wax  (see  waa^),  which  incrusts  their  twigs  as 
the  result  of  the  puncture  of  an  insect.  One  of  the  most 
important  is  a  species  of  privet,  Ligustrv/m  lucidum;  an- 
other is  an  ash,  Frasdnus  Chinensis.  lAgustrum  Ihota 
appears  to  furnish  a  variety  of  the  same  product,  (c)  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Vismiat  which  consists  of  trees  and 
shrubs  abounding  in  a  yellow  resinous  juice.  This  is 
collected  from  some  South  American  species,  particu- 
larly F.  Ouianensis,  and  from  its  qualities  is  sometimes 
called  American  gannboge.  (d)  The  Colombljiu  varnish- 
tree,  Elseagia  utilis.  (e)  The  wax-myrtle,  Myrica  eerifera. 
[Rare.] 

A  fragrant  shrub,  called  the  Anemiche  by  the  Indians, 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  government.  It  is  the 
waa-tree,  or  candle-berry  (Myrica  eerifera),  of  which  the 
wax  is  used  for  making  candles. 

Qayarri,  Hist,  Louisiana,  I.  620. 

wax-weed  (waks'wed),  n.  An  American  herb, 
Cuphea  viscosissima,  sometimes  designated  as 
clammy  cuphea,  it  is  a  branching  ^tant  with  purple 
stems  covered  with  extremely  viscid  hairs;  the  petals  of 
the  small  flowers  are  also  purple.  The  full  name  is  blue 
wax-weed.  '      ' 

waxwing  (waks'wing),  n.  An  oscine  passerine 
bird  of  the  genus  Ampelis  (or  Bombycilla),  f  am- 
iljAmpelidee:  so  called  because  the  secondary 
quills  of  the  wings,  and  sometimes  other  fea- 
thers of  the  wings  or  tail,  are  tipped  ■^th  small 
red  homy  appendages  resembling  sealing-wax. 
There  are  three  species — the  Bohemian  waxwing  or  chat- 

-  terer,  A.  ga/rrtthta,  of  the  northern  hemisphere  generally. 


Bohemian  Waxwing  ^Ampelis  ffarrulus). 

breeding  ih  high  latitudes,  and  migrating  southward  irreg- 
ularly, sometimes  in  flocks  of  vast  extent ;  the  red-winged 
Japanese  waxwing,  A.  phoenicoptera;  and  the  smaller  Car- 
olina waxwing,  cedar  waxwing,  cedar-bird,  cedar-lark, 
cheny-  bird,  etc.,  of  North  Ameiica,  A.  cedrorum,  the  prib 
chatterer  of  Latham,  1785.  The  sealing-wax  tips  are  the 
enlarged,  hardened,  and  peculiarly  modified  prolongation 
of  the  shaft  of  the  feather,  composed  of  central  and  peri- 
pheral substances  differing  in  the  shape  of  the  pigment 
cells,  which  contain  abundance  of  red  and  yellow  color- 
ing matter.  Tlieir  use  is  unknown. 
waxwork  (waks'w6rk),  n.  1.  Work  in  wax; 
especially,  figures  or  ornaments  made  of  wax ; 
in  ordinary  usage,  figures,  as  of  real  persons, 
usually  of  life-size,  and  more  or  less  of  decep- 
tive resemblance,  the  heads,  hands,  etc.,  being 
in  wax,  and  the  rest  of  the  figure  so  set  up  and 
clothed  as  to  increase  the  imitative  effefit. 

On  Wednesday  last  Mrs.  Goldsmith,  the  famous  Woman 
for  Waxworkf  brought  to  Westminster  Abbey  the  E£Sgies 
of  that  celebrated  Beauty  the  late  Duchess  of  Richmond, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  richest  Figure  that  ever  was  set  up 
in  King  Henry's  Chapel. 

Quoted  in  Ashton's  Social  Life  In  Reign  of  Queen  Anne, 

[L  283. 

2.  pi.  A  place  where  a  collection  of  such  fig- 
ures is  exhibited. — 3.  The  climbing  bitter- 
sweet, Celastrus  scandens :  so  named  on  account 
of  the  waxy  scarlet  aril  of  the  fruit.  See  Celas- 
trus  and  staff-tree.  Also  called  Boxbury  wax- 
work. 

waxworker  (waks'wfer'kfer),  n.  1.  One  who 
works  in  wax ;  a  maker  of  waxwork. —  2.  A 
bee  which  makes  wax. 

wax-worm  (waks'w6rm),  n.  The  larva  of  the 
wax-moth. 

waxyi  (wak'si),  a.  [<  waa;^ -1- .^1.]  1.  Resem- 
bling wax  or  putty  in  appearance,  softness, 
plasticity,  adhesiveness,  or  other  properties; 
waxen;  hence,  pliable;  yielding;  impression- 
able. 

That  the  softer  waxy  part  of  you  may  receive  some  im- 
pression from  this  discourse,  let  us  close  all  with  an  ap- 
plication. Hammond,  Works,  ni.  626. 


way 

Specifically  —  2.  Noting  certain  complexions. 
(a)  Pallid  or  blanched ;  of  a  translucent  pallor,  as  in  blood- 
lessness.  (ft)  Of  a  dull,  pasty,  whitish  color,  sometimes 
inclining  to  the  yellowishuess  of  raw  beeswax.  Tliis  is  a 
complexion  almost  diagnostic  of  the  so-called  scrofulous 
or  cancerous  diathesis,  and  of  persons  in  whom  the  opium 
habit  is  confirmed  and  of  long  standing. 
3.  Made  of  wax;  abounding  in  wax;  waxed: 
as,  a  waxy  dressing  for  leather — Waxy  degen- 
eration, (a)  Same  as7ardac«ot«  disease  (which  see,  un- 
der lardaceous).  (b)  A  change  of  parts  of  the  muscular 
fibers  into  a  peculiar  hyaline  substance,  which  differs  from 
lardacein ;  it  occurs  in  certain  cases  of  typhoid  fever, 
meningitis,  and  other  acute  febrile  disorders.— Waxy 
liver,  kidney,  spleen,  etc.,  a  liver,  kidney,  spleen,  etc., 
which  has  undergone  waxy  degeneration. 
waxy2  (wak'si),  a.  [<  wax^  -I-  -yi.]  Angry; 
wrathy;  irate.     [Slang.] 

It  would  cheer  him  up  more  than  anything  if  I  could 
make  him  a  little  waiey  with  me. 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  xxiv. 

wayi  (wa),  n,  [Early  mod.  E.  also  waye,  waie; 
<  ME.  way,  wai,  wey,  wei,  weye,  weie,  wsei,  <  AS. 
weg  =  OS.  weg  =  OFries.  wei  =  MD.  wegh,  D.  weg 
=  MLG.  LG.  weg  =  OHG..  MHG.  wee,  G.  weg 
=  Icel.  vegr=  Sw.  vag  =  Dan.  vej  =  Goth,  wigs, 
a  way,  road,  =  L.  via,  OL.  ved,  orig.  *veha  = 
Lith.  weza,  track  of  a  cart,  =  Skt.  vaha,  a  road, 
way;  from  the  verb  represented  by  AS.  wegan, 
etc.,  bear,  carry,  =  ii.vehere,  carry,  =  Skt. y 
vah,  ca,TTj:,see-weigh^.  From  the  sSme  verb  are 
ult.  B.  woJwl  and  wagon,  etc.,  and,  from  the  L., 
vehicle,  etc.  For  the  B.  .words  from  L.  via,  see 
wai.  Hence  away  (reduced  to  toa^^),,a.nd  way- 
ward, etc.]  1.  The  track,  or  path  bypassing 
over  or  along  which  some  place  has  been  or 
may  be  reached ;  a  course  leading  from  one 
place  to  another ;  a  road ;  a  street ;  a  passage, 

•  channel,  or  route;  a  line  of  march,  progression, 
or  motion :  as,  the  w(fy  to  market  or  to  school ; 
a  broad  or  a  narrow  way. 

Men  seyn  that  the  Wlcanes  ben  Weyes  of  Helle. . 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  55. 

A  grene  wey  thou  scbalt  fynde, 
That  geth  as  euene  as  he  may  to  paradys  the  on  %nde ; 
Ther  bigonde  thi  Modur  and  ich. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  23. 

The  worst  wayes  that  ever  I  travelled  in  all  my  life  in 

the  Sommer  were  those  betwixt  Chamberie  and  Aigue- 

belle.  Coryat,  Cradities,  I.  83. 

I  fear  I  shall  never  find  the  way  to  church,  because  the 
bells  hang  so  far. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  ii.  L 

The  road  to  resolution  lies  by  doubt ; 

The  next  waj/^ome  *s  the  farthest  uia^-about. 

Qimrles,  Emblems,  Iv.,  Epig.  2. 

I  hope  our  way  does  not  lie  over  any  of  these  [hills],  for 
I  dread  a  precipicf .      Cotton,  in  Walton's  Angler,  il  228. 

if  prince  or  peer  cross  DaiTell's  way. 
He'll  beard  him  in  his  pride. 

Scott,  Rokeby,  v.  27. 

2.  A  passage  along  some  particular  path  or 
course;  progress;  journey;  transit;  coming  or 
going. 

The  Lord  .  .  .  will  send  his  angel  with  thee,  and  pros- 
per thy  way.  Gen.  xxiv.  40. 
Shut  the  doors  against  his  way. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iv.  8.  92. 
The  next  day  we  again  set  sail,  and  made  the  best  of 
our  way,  till  we  were  forced,  by  contrary  winds,  into  St. 
Remo,  a  very  pretty  town  in  the  Genoese  dominions. 

Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (ed.  Bohn),  I.  369. 

The  ship  (barring  accidents)  will  touch  at  no  other  port 

on  her  way  out.  W.  Collins,  Moonstone,  vi.  5. 

3.  Length  of  space;  distance:  as,  the  church 
is  but  a  little  way  from  here.  In  this  sense,  in 
colloquial  use,  often  erroneously  ways. 

Thy  servant  will  go  a  little  way  over  Jordan. 

2  Sam.  xlx.  36. 

I  here  first  saw  the  hills  a  considerable  way  off  to  the 
east,  no  hills  appearing  that  way  from  the  parts  about 
Damascus.        Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  138. 

I  charge  thee  ride  before, 
Ever  a  good  way  on  before.    Tennyson,  Geraint 

4.  Direction  as  of  motion  or  position:  as,  he 
comes  this  way. 

Now  sways  it  this  way,  like  a  mighty  sea,  .  .  . 
Now  sways  it  that  way,  like  the  selfsame  sea. 

Shak.,  8  Hen.  VL,  ii.  5.  6. 
The  Kingdome  of  Congo  is  about  600.  miles  diameter 
any  way.  Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  49. 

Three  Goddesses  for  this  contend ; 
See,  now  they  descend. 
And  this  Way  they  bend. 

Conffreve,  Judgment  of  Paris 
0  friend  I  I  hear  some  step  of  hostile  feet. 
Moving  this  way,  or  hast'ning  to  the  fleet. 

Pope,  Iliad,  a.  406. 
No  two  windows  look  one  way 
O'er  the  small  sea-water  thread 
Below  them.  Browning,  In  a  Gondola. 

5.  Path  or  course  in  life. 

The  way  of  transgressors  is  hard.  Prov.  xiii.  15. 
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6.  Pursuit;  calling;  line  of  business.  [CoUoq.] 

Men  of  his  way  should  be  most  liberal. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  t  3.  61. 
Thinking  that  this  would  proye  a  busy  day  in  the  jus- 
ticing  way,  I  am  come,  Sir  Jacob,  to  lend  you  a  hand. 

Foots,  Mayor  of  Garratt,  1. 1. 
Is  not  Gus  Hosldns,  my  brother-in-law,  partner  with  his 
excellent  father  in  the  leather  way  ? 

Thackeray,  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond,  xiii. 

7.  Respect;  point  or  particular:  with  in  ex- 
pressed or  understood. 

You  wrong  me  every  way.  Shak.,  J.  C,  iv.  8.  65. 

The  office  of  a  man 
That 's  truly  valiant  is  considerable. 
Three  ways:  the  first  is  in  respect  of  matter. 

S.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  Iv.  S. 
Thus  farr,  and  many  other  waies  were  his  Counsels  and 

S reparations  before  hand  with  us,  either  to  a  civil  Warr, 
!  It  should  happ'n,  or  to  subdue  us  without  a  Warr. 

MUton,  Eikouoklaates,  x. 

8.  Condition ;  state :  as,  he  has  recovered  a 
little,  but  is  still  in  a  very  bad  way.     [Colloq.] 

When  ever  you  see  a  thorough  Libertine,  you  may  al- 
most swear  he  is  in  a  rising  way,  and  that  the  Foet  intends 
to  make  him  a  great  Man. 

Jeremy  Collier,  Short  View  (ed.  1698),  p.  211. 
You  must  tell  him  to  keep  up  his  spirits ;  everybody 
almost  is  in  the  same  way. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  i.  1. 

9.  Course  of  action  or  procedure;  means  by 
which  anything  is  to  be  reached,  attained,  or 
accomplished;  scheme;  device;  plan;  course. 

Of  Taxations,  properly  so  called,  there  were  never  fewer 
in  any  King's  Eeign ;  but  of  Ways  to  draw  Money  from 
the  Subject,  never  more.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  66. 

By  noble  ways  we  conquest  will  prepare ; 
First  offer  peace,  and,  that  refused,  make  war. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  i.  1. 

10.  Method  or  manner  of  proceeding ;  mode ; 
style ;  fashion ;  wise :  as,  the  right  or  the  wrong 
way  of  doing  something. 

God  hath  so  many  times  and  ways  spoken  to  men. 

Booker. 
I  will  one  way  or  other  make  you  amends. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  itt  1.  89. 
One  would  imagine  the  Ethiopians  either  had  two  alpha- 
bets, or  that  they  had  two  wa/ys  of  writing  most  things. 
Pococke,  Description  of  the  Bast,  I.  227. 
Tliis  answerer  had,  in  a  way  not  to  be  pardoned,  drawn 
his  pen  against  a  certain  great  man  then  alive. 

Sreift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  ApoL 
Thou  say'st  an  undisputed  thing 
In  such  a  solemn  way. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  To  an  Insect. 
'Tis  not  so  much  the  gallant  who  woos. 
As  the  gallant's  way  of  wooing ! 

W.  S.  Gilbert,  Way  of  Wooing. 
Way  in  this  sense  is  equivalent  to  toiee,  and  in  certain  col- 
loquial phrases  is  confused  with  it,  appearing  in  the  appa- 
rent plural  ways,  which  really  represents  vnse ;  as,  no  ways, 
lengtbwai/«,  endways,  etc. 

To  him  [God]  we  can  not  exhibit  ouermuch  praise,  nor 
belye  him  any  luayes,  vnlesse  it  be  in  abasing  his  excel- 
lencie  by  scarsitie  of  praise. 

PiMenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Foesie,  p.  22. 
He  could  no  ruay  stir.  Bacon,  physical  Fables,  ii. 

Hee  at  that  time  could  be  no  way  esteem'd  the  Father 
of  his  Countrey,  but  the  destroyer. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xxL 
Simon  Glendinning  ...  bit  the  dust,  no  wm  disparag- 
ing in  his  death  that  ancient  race  from  which  he  claimed 
his  descent.  Seott,  Monastery,  ii. 

11.  Regular  or  usual  method  or  manner,  as 
in  acting  or  speaking;  habitual  or  peculiar 
mode  or  manner  of  doing  or  saying  things :  as, 
that  is  only  his  way;  an  odd  way  he  has;  wo- 
men's ways. 

We  call  it  only  pretty  Fanny's  way. 

Pamell,  Elegy  to  an  Old  Beauty. 

It  is  my  way  to  write  down  all  the  good  things  I  have 
heard  in  the  last  conversation,  to  furnish  my  paper. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  45. 
Before  I  departed,  the  good  priest  ask'd  me  my  name, 
that  they  might  pray  in  the  church  for  my  good  journey, 
which  is  only  a  imy  they  have  of  desiring  charity. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  1. 138. 
He  was  imperious  sometimes  still ;  but  I  did  not  mind 
that ;  I  saw  it  was  his  way. 

Cha/rlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xv. 

All  her  little  womanly  ways,  budding  out  of  her  like 
blossoms  on  a  young  fruit-tree. 

Mawthome,  Seven  Gables,  ix. 

13.  Resolved  plan  or  mode  of  action  or  con- 
duct; a  course  insisted  upon  as  one's  own. 
If  I  had  my  way 
He  had  mewed  in  flames  at  home.     B.  Jonson. 

Man  has  his  will — but  woman  has  her  way ! 

0.  W.  Holmes,  A  Prologue. 

If  lord  Durham  had  had  his  way,  the  Ballot  would  at 
that  time  [1833]  have  been  included  in  the  programme  of 
the  Government.  J.  McCarthy,  Hist.  Own  Times,  I.  54. 
13.  Circuit  or  range  of  action  or  observation. 

The  general  ofHoera  and  the  public  ministers  that  fell 
in  my  way  were  generally  subject  to  the  gout. 

SirW.  Temple. 
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14.  Progress;  advancement. 

Socialism  in  any  systematic  or  definite  form,. as  a  scheme 
for  superseding  the  institution  of  Capital,  had  not  in  my 
opinion  made  any  serious  way. 

Nineteeitth  Century,  XXVI.  730. 

15.  Naut,  progress  or  motion  through  the  wa- 
ter; headway:  as,  a  vessel  is  under  way  when 
she  begins  to  move,  she  gathers  way  when  her 
rate  of  sailing  increases,  and  loses  way  when  it 
diminishes. 

Towards  night  it  grew  very  calm  and  a  great  fog,  so  as 
our  ships  made  no  wa/y. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  8. 
Soundings  are  usually  taken  from  the  vessel,  and  while 
there  is  some  way  on. 

Sir  C.  W.  Thomson,  Depths  of  the  Sea,  p.  206. 
A  ship,  so  long  as  she  can  keep  way  on  her,  and  can  steer, 
need  not  fear  an  enemy's  ram. 

SH.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LXIII.  304. 

16.  pi.  In  madh.,  etc.,  the  line  or  course  along 
which  anything  worked  on  is  caused  to  move. 
See  cut  under  «ftaper.  (a)  The  timbers  on  which  a  ship 
is  launched :  as,  a  new  ship  on  the  ways.  See  cut  under 
launcking-wtty.  (6)  Skids  on  which  weights,  barrels,  etc., 
are  moved  up  or  down,  as  on  an  inclined  plane.— A  furlong 

wayt.   See  furlong A  lion  in  the  way.   See  Hon.— 

Appiaa  Way.  See  ApirUm.—A  way  of  necessity,  a  way 
which  the  law  allows  for  passage  to  and  from  land  not  oth- 
erwise accessible.  It  arises  oply  over  one  of  two  parcels  of 
land  of  both  of  which  the  grantor  was  the  owner  when  he 
conveyed  the  other ;  and  it  arises  in  favor  of  th^  parcel  con- 
veyed when  this  is  wholly  surrounded  by  what  had  been  the 
grantor's  other  land,  or  partly  by  this  and  partly  by  that  of 
a  stranger.— By  all  wayst,  in  all  respects ;  in  every  way. 

My  lady  gaf  me  al  hooly 
The  noble  gift  of  her  mercy. 
Saving  her  worship,  by  alle  weyes. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1. 1271. 

By  the  way.  See  %i.— By  way  of,  for  the  purpose  of ; 
to  serve  as.    See  also  ftj/l. 

The  Kyng  of  that  Contree,  ones  every  zeer,  zevetheleve 
to  pore  men  to  gon  in  to  the  Lake,  to  gadre  hem  precyous 
Stones  and  Perles,  be  weye  qf  Alemesse,  for  the  love  of 
God,  that  made  Adam.  Mandmlle,  Travels,  p.  199. 

That  this  gift  of  perpetual  youth  should  pass  from  men 
to  serpents  seems  added  by  way  of  ornament. 

Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  ii.,  ExpL 

By  way  of  being,  doing,  etc.,  in  the  condition  of  being, 
doing,  etc.;  so  as  to  be,  do,  etc.  [Bug.] — Come  your 
ways.  See  come.— Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
(a)  In  the  British  Parliament,  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house  which  considers  the  ways  and  means  of  raising  the 
supplies,  (b)  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  standing 
committees  of  the  United  States  Bouse  otBepresentatives : 
to  it  are  referred  bills  relating  to  the  raising  of  the  reve- 
nue.—Common  way.  See  conMnow.— Covered  way. 
See  coiieri.— Direct  way  around,  dry  way,  Dunstable 
way.  See  the  adjectives.— High  way.  See  highway.— 
In  a  small  way.  See  8?n((22.— in  the  family  way.  See 
/omiJj/.- In  the  way.  (o)  Along  the  road ;  on  the  way ; 
as  one  proceeds. 

And  as  we  wenten  thus  in  the  weye  wordyng  togyderes, 
Thanne  seye  we  a  Samaritan  sittende  on  a  mule, 
Kydynge  ful  rapely  the  rijt  weye  we  jeden. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xvii.  47. 
The  next  morning,  going  to  Cumse  through  a  very  pleas- 
ant path,  by  the  Mare  Mortuum  and  the  Elysian  Fields, 
we  saw  in  our  way  a  great  many  ruins  of  sepulchres  and 
other  ancient  edifices. 

Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (ed.  Bohn),  I.  452. 

(5)  On  hand ;  present. 

When  your  master  or  lady  calls  a  servant  by  name,  if 

that  servant  be  not  in  the  way,  none  of  you  are  to  answer. 

Swift,  Advice  to  Servants  (General  Directions). 

(c)  In  such  a  position  or  of  such  a  nature  as  to  obstruct, 
impede,  or  hinder:  as,  a  meddler  is  always  in  the  way; 
tliere  are  difficulties  in  the  way. 

I  never  seemed  in  his  way;  he  did  not  take  fits  of  chill- 
ing hauteur ;  when  he  met  me  unexpectedly,  the  encoun- 
ter seemed  welcome  —  he  had  always  a  word  and  some- 
times a  smile  for  me.       Cha/rlotte  BrorUe,  Jane  Eyre,  xv. 

In  the  way  of.  (a)  So  as  to  meet  or  fall  in  with ;  in  a 
favorable  position  for  doing  or  getting:  as,  I  can  put  you 
in  the  way  ofo.  profitable  investment.  (6)  In  the  matter 
or  business  of ;  as  regards ;  in  respect  of. 

What  my  tongue  can  do 

T  the  way  o/ flattery.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  2. 137. 
Meanwayt.  SeeTreeanS.- JlUl^Way.  SeeGalaxy,-L 
—  Once  In  a  way.  See  oTwei.- on  the  way,  in  going  or 
traveling  along ;  hence,  in  progress  or  advance  toward 
completion  or  accomplishment. 

My  lord,  I  over-rode  him  on  the  way. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  rv.,  i.  1.  30. 

Out  of  the  way.  (o)  Out  of  the  road  or  path ;  so  as  not 
to  obstruct  or  hinder. 
Take  up  the  stumblingblock  out  of  the  way  of  my  people. 

Isa.  Ivii.  14. 

(6)  At  a  distance  from ;  clear  of :  as,  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  a  carriage. 

The  embroylments  and  factions  that  were  then  amongst 
the  Arabs  .  .  .  made  us  desirous  to  keep  as  far  as  possible 
ov/t  of  their  way.  MaundreU,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  56. 
(c)  Not  in  the  proper  course ;  in  such  a  position  or  condi- 
tion as  to  miss  one's  object ;  away  from  the  mark ;  aside ; 
asii-ay ;  hence,  improper ;  wrong. 

We  are  quite  out  of  the  way  when  we  think  that  things 
contain  within  themselves  the  qualities  that  appear  to  us 
in  them.  Locke. 

He  that  knows  but  a  little  of  them  [matters  of  specula- 
tion or  practice],  and  is  very  confident  of  liis  own  strength, 
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Is  more  out  of  the  way  of  true  knowledge  than  if  he  knew 
nothing  at  aU.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  v. 

(d)  Not  in  its  proper  place,  or  where  it  can  be  found  or  met 
with ;  hence,  mislaid,  hidden,  or  lost. 

Is 't  lost  ?  is 't  gone  7  speak,  is  it  ok«  o'  the  way  ? 

Shak.,  OtheUo,  iii.  4.  80. 
ie)  Out  of  the  beaten  track ;  not  in  the  usual,  ordinary,  or 
regular  course ;  hence,  extraordinary  ;  remarkable :  as, 
her  accomplishments  are  nothing  out  of  tJie  way:  often 
used  attributively.  Compare  to  put  one's  self  out  of  the 
way,  below. 

This  seemed  to  us  then  to  be  a  place  out  of  the  way, 
where  we  might  lye  snug  for  a  while. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  389. 
It  is'  probable  they  formerly  had  some  staple  commodity 
here,  and  that  they  bestowed  great  expences  on  their  pub- 
lic games,  in  order  to  make  people  resort  to  a  place  which 
was  so  much  out  of  the  way. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  71. 

Permanent  way,  in  raU.,  a  finished  road-bed  and  track, 
including  switches,  crossings,  bridges,  viaducts,  etc.,  as 
distinguished  &om  ^temporary  way,  such  as  is  used  in  con- 
struction, in  removing  the  soil  of  cuttings,  etc. — Private 
way,  a  right  which  one  or  more  persons,  as  distinguished 
from  the  public  generally,  have  of  passing  toand  fro  across 
land  of  another.  It  may  exist  by  grant,  by  long  usage,  or 
by  proceedings;  sanctioned  by  law  in  some  states,  to  ac- 
quue  a  necessary  access  and  egress  on  making  compensa- 
tion.— Sight  Of  way.  (a)  Aright  to  pass  and  repass  over 
real  property  of  another.  (6)  The  right  to  pass  over  a 
path  or  way,  to  the  temporary  exclusion  of  others :  as,  an 
express- train  has  the  right  of  way  as  against  a  freight-train, 
(c)  The  strip  of  land  of  which  a  railway-company  acquires 
either  the  ownership  or  the  use  for  the  laying  of  its  tracks. 
—  Second  covered  way,  in  fort.,  the  way  beyond  the 
second  ditch. — The  Way,  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
Christian  -religion  or  church ;  Christianity.  The  phrase 
is  rendered  in  the  authorized  version  (except  once)  "this 
way"  or  "that  way";  in  the  revised  version  (except  Acts 
xxii.  4^  where  it  has  the  demonstrative  "  this  "),  "the  Way. " 
Acts  IX.  2 ;  xix.  9,  23 ;  xxii.  4 ;  xxiv.  14,  22. — TO  break  a 
way.  See  break. — To  cleax  the  way.  See  clear.— to 
devour  the  way.  See  (f«»o«ri.— 'To  gather  way.  See 
gather. — To  give  way,  to  grant  passage;  allow  to  pass; 
hence,  to  yield :  generally  with  to. 

Open  your  gates  and  give  the  victors  way. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  U.  1.  324. 
They  happen'd  to  meet  on  a  long  narrow  bridge. 
And  neither  of  them  would  give  way. 
Robin  Hood  and  Jdttle  John  (Child's  Ballads,  T.  217). 
We  give  too  much  way  to  our  passions. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  329. 

Suetonius,  though  else  a  worthie  man,  overproud  of  his 

Tictorie,  gave  too  much  way  to  his  anger  against  the 

Britans.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

The  senate,  forced  to  yield  to  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 

thought  it  their  wisest  course  also  to  give  way  to  the  time. 


To  go  one's  way  or  ways.  See  go.— To  go  the  way  of 
all  the  earth,  to  die.  i  Ei.  ii.  2.— To  go  the  way  of 
nature.  See  nature.— to  have  one's  way.  See  def.  12. 
—To  keep  wayt,  to  keep  pace. 

When  there  be  not  stonds  [stops]  and  restiveness  in  a 
man's  nature,  .  .  .  the  wheels  of  his  mind  keep  way  with 
the  wheels  of  his  fortune.  Bacon,  Fortune  (ed.  1887). 

To  labor  on  the  way.  See  labori.—  To  lead  the  way, 

to  be  the  first  or  most  forward  in  a  march,  progress,  or 
the  like ;  act  the  part  of  a  leader,  guide,  etc. 

He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Ooldemith,  Des.  Til.,  1.  170. 

To  lie  in  the  or  one's  way.  See  2iei.— To  look  both 
ways  for  Sunday,  to  squint.  [Colloq.i —To  look  nine 
ways.  See  nine. — To  lose  way.  SeeZosei. — To  make 
one's  way.  See  make^.-To  make  the  best  of  one's 
way.  Seetesf.- To  make  way.  (a)  To  give  room  for 
passing;  give  place;  stand  aside  to  permit  another  to 
pass. 

Ther  was  no  romayn  so  hardy  ne  so  myghty  but  he  made 
hym  wey.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  655. 

Make  way  there  for  the  princess. 

Shak.,  Hen.  TIIL,  v.  4.  91. 

The  petty  squadrons  which  had  till  now  harassed  the 
coast  of  Britain  made  way  for  hosts  larger  than  had  fallen 
on  any  country  in  the  west. 

J.  R.  Oreen,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  84. 

S>  To  open  a  path  through  obstacles;  overcome  resis- 
nce,  hindrance,  or  difficulties. 

With  this  little  arm  and  this  ^ood  sword, 
I  have  made  my  way  through  more  impediments 
Than  twenty  times  your  stop. 

Shak.,  Othello,  v.  2.  263. 
(c)  To  advance ;  move  forward.  4 

We,  seeing  them  prepare  to  assault  vs,  left  our  Oares  and 
made  way  with  our  sayle  to  incounter  them. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  I.  181. 

To  pave  the  way.  See  pave.-lo  put  one's  self  out 
of  the  way,  to  give  one's  self  trouble. 

Don't  ^jui  yourself  out  of  the  way,  on  our  accounts. 

Dickenx,  Oliver  Twist,  xzxL 
To  take  one's  way.   (a)  To  set  out ;  go. 

They,  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps  and  slow. 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  649. 
(5)  To  follow  one's  own  plan,  opinion,  inclination,  or 
fancy. 

Doctor,  your  service  for  this  time  is  ended ; 
Take  your  own  way.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  i.  6.  31. 
Under  way,  in  progress ;  in  motion :  said  of  a  vessel  that 
has  weighed  her  anchor  or  has  left  her  moorings  and  is 
making  progress  through  the  water;  hence,  generally, 
mainng  progress ;  having  started :  often  erroneously  writ- 
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ten  under  weiaA.— Walslngham  wayt.  Same  as  Milky 
Way.    See  Galaxy,  1. 

The  commonalty  believed  the  Oalaxiae,  or  (what  is  called 
in  the  sky)  Milky  Way,  was  appointed  by  Providence  to 
point  out  the  particular  place  and  residence  of  the  Virgin, 
beyond  all  other  places,  and  was,  on  that  account,  gener- 
ally In  that  age  called  Walsingham  Way;  and  I  have 
heard  old  people  of  this  country  bo  to  call  and  distinguish 
it  some  years  past. 

Blamefield,  Hist.  Norfolk,  ix.  (in  Eock's  Church  of  our 
[Fathers,  III.  287,  note. 
Way  of  tbe  cross,  (a)  A  series  of  stations  or  represen- 
tations, as  in  relief  or  painting,  of  the  successive  acts  or 
stages  of  Christ's  progress  to  Civary,  arranged  aronnd  the 
interior  of  a  church  or  on  the  way  to  a  cross  or  shrine. 
(b)  A  series  of  devotions  used  at  these  stations. — Way  of 
the  Kami  See  *ami.— way  of  the  rounds,  in  fart.,  a 
space  left  for  passage  between  a  rampart  and  the  wall  of 
a  fortified  town.— Ways  and  means,  (a)  Means  and 
methods  of  accomplishing  some  end ;  resources ;  facilities. 

Then  eyther  prynce  sought  the  wayes  &  Tneanys  howe 
eyther  of  theym  myght  dyscontent  other. 

Fabyaii,  Chron.,  an.  1335. 
(b)  Specifically,  in  leyislation,  means  for  raising  money; 
methods  of  procuring  funds  or  supplies  for  the  support  of 
the  government.  See  com/miUee  of  ways  and  means,  above. 
—Wet  way.  See  «wti.  =Syn.  1.  Way,  Road,  Street,  Pas- 
sage.  Pass,  Path,  Track,  Trail,  thoroughfare,  channel,  route. 
Way  is  the  generic  word  for  a  place  to  pass ;  a  road  is  a 
public  way  broad  enough  and  good  enough  for  vehicles;  a 
street  is  a  main  road  in  a  village,  town,  or  city,  as  contrasted 
with  a  lame  or  aUey;  passage  suggests  an  avenue  or  nar- 
rower way  through,  as  for  foot-passengers ;  a  pass  is  a  way 
through  where  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  are  on 
an  imposing  scale :  as,  to  find  or  open  a  new  pass  through 
the  Andes ;  a  path  is  a  way  for  passing  on  foot ;  a  track  is 
a  path  or  road  as  yet  but  little  worn  or  used :  as,  a  cart- 
track  through  the  woods.  See  def.  of  trail. — 9  and  10. 
Method,  Mode,  etc.  See  mannerl. 
wayH(wa),i!.  l<way\n.']  I.  trans.  1.  Togo 
in,  along,  or  through ;  traverse. 

And  now  it  is  plauntid  ouere  in  deserij  in  loond  not 
wayed  (or  not  hauntid).  Wyclif,  Ezek.  six.  13. 

2.  To  put  in  the  way;  teach  to  go  in  the  way ; 
break  or  train  to  the  road :  said  of  horses. 

He  ...  is  like  a  horse  that  is  not  well  wayed;  he  starte 
at  every  bird  that  flies  out  of  a  hedge. 

Selden,  Table  Talk,  p.  39. 

H.  intrans.  To  go  one's  way ;  wayf  are ;  jour- 
ney. 

On  a  time,  as  they  together  way'd. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  li.  12. 

way2  (wa),  adv.    [<  ME.  way,  wey;  by  aphere- 

sis  from  away.']     Same  as  away :   now  only 

colloquial  or  vulgar,  and  commonly  printed 

with  an  apostrophe :  as,  go  'way !  way  back. 

Do  wey  youre  handes.        Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  101. 

way^t,  V.    An  old  spelling  of  weight. 

wayaka  (wa-ya'ka),  n.  [Polynesian.]  See 
yam-bean. 

way-baggage  (wa'bag'aj),  n.  The  baggage  or 
efEects  of  a  way-passenger  on  a  railroad  or  in  a 
stage-eoaeh.     [TJ.  S.] 

way-barleyt  (wa'bSr-li),  n.  The  wall-barley  or 
mouse-barley,  Sordewn  mwrinvm.  Also  way- 
bent,  way-bennet. 

way-beaten  (w^'be'tn),  a.    Way-worn;  tired. 

The  way-beaten  couple,  master  and  man,  sat  them  down. 

Jarms,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  II.  iv.  7.    (fiavies.) 

way-bennett,  way-bentt  (wa'ben-et,  -bent),  n. 
See  way-barley. 
way-bill  (wa'bil),  n.     A  list  of  the  names  of 
passengers  who  are  carried  in  a  public  convey- 
ance, or  the  description  of  goods  sent  with  a 
common  carrier  by  land. 
"It's  so  on  the  way-bill,"  replied  the  guard.     Dickens. 
way-bit  (wa'bit),  n.    [Also  weabit,  now  weebit; 
<  way  1  -I-  W<2.  ]    A  little  bit ;  a  bittock.    [North. 
Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Ours  (L  e.,  cm-  miles]  have  but  eight  [furlongs],  unless  it 
be  in  Wales,  wheye  they  are  allowed  better  Measure,  oriu 
the  North  Parts,  where  there  is  a  Wea-bit  to  every  Mile. 
BoweU,  Letters,  iv.  28. 
I  have  heard  him  prefer  divers,  and  very  seriously,  be- 
fore himself,  who  came  short  a  mile  and  a  way-bit. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  i.  59.    (fioMes.) 

wayboard  (wa'bord),  n.  In  mining,  a  bed  of 
tSnacious  elay  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  toadstone.  Also  written  M)eifl'ft-&oard.  [Der- 
byshire, Eng.] 

waybread  (wa'bred),  n.  [Also  waybred;  <  ME. 
weybrede,  weibrede,  <  AS.  wegbrsede  (=  MLG. 
wegebrede,  wegebreide,  LGr.  loeegbree  =  OHGr. 
wegabreita,  MHGr.  wegebreite,  Gt.  wegebreit  =  Sw. 
vdgbreda  =  Dan.  vejbred),  plantain ;  appar.  so 
called  as  spreading  along  roads,  <  weg,  way, 
road,  -I-  breedan,  spread,  <  brad,  broad:  see 
bread^.]  The  common  plantain,  PZawto^o  major. 
See  cut  under  plantain. 

waybung  (wa'bung), ».  [Native  name  (f).]  An 
Australian  corvine  bird,  Coreorax  melanorham- 
phus,  a  sort  of  chough,  noted  for  the  singular 
actions  of  the  male  in  pairing-time.  It  is  isinches 
long,  sooty-black  with  a  slight  purplish  gloss,  and  has  a 
large  white  alar  speculum  formed  by  the  inner  webs  of  the 
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primaries ;  the  bill  and  feet  are  black,  the  eyes  scarlet. 
The  female  is  similar,  but  a  little  smaller.  This  bird  is  the 
Australian  type  or  representative  of  the  Asiatic  desert- 
choughs  (see  Podoces),  and  of  the  European  Alpine  and 
common  red-legged  choughs. 
way-doort  (wa'dor),  n.    A  street-door. 

He  must  needs  his  posts  with  blood  embrue, 
And  on  his  way-door  fix  the  homed  head. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  III.  iv.  7. 

wayfare  (wa'far),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  weyfaren,  orig. 
in  ppr.  weyfarand,  <  AS.  wegfarende  (=  loel. 
vegfarandi — Sw.  vdgfarande  =  Dan.  vejfarende), 
<  weg,  way,  +  farende,  ppr.  of  faran,  go :  see 
way^  and/arei.  Cf.  wayfare,  to.]  To  journey; 
travel,  especially  on  foot:  now  only  in  the 
present  participle  or  the  verbal  noun. 

A  certain  Laconion,  as  he  way-fared,  came  unto  a  place 
where  there  dwelt  an  old  friend  of  his. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  390. 
Farewell,  honest  Antony! — Pleasant  be  your  wayfar- 
ing, prosperous  your  return  I 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  416. 

wayfarer  (wa'far"6r),  n.  [<  ME.  weyfarere,  a 
wayfarer;  <  way^  +  farer.']  One  who  wayf  ares, 
journeys,  or  travels;  a  traveler,  especially  one 
who  travels  on  foot;  a  passenger.    JS.  Carew. 

The  peasant  is  recommended  [1362]  to  give  to  the  needy 
wayfarer  in  preference  to  the  beggar. 

RMan-Twrner,  Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  64. 
The  wayfarer,  at  noon  reposing. 
Shall  bless  its  shadow  on  the'  grass. 

Lowell,  On  Planting  a  Tree  at  Inverara. 

wayfaring  (wa'far"ing),  p.  a.  [Early  mod.  B. 
also  waifarimg;  <  ME.  wayferande,  also  weyver- 
inde,  wayverinde.  Wayfaring,  <  AS.  wegfarende 
(=  leel.  vegfarandi,  etc.),  also  wegferend,  way- 
faring: see  wayfare,  «.]  Journeying;  travel- 
ing, especially  on  foot. 

The  wayferande  frekez,  on  fote  &  on  hors. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  79. 
Moreover,  for  the  refreshing  of  waifaring  men^  h  ■■  or- 
dained cups  of  yron  or  brasse  to  be  fastened  by  sucn  ■'  -are 
wells  and  fountains  as  did  runne  by  the  wale's  side.  <?'mu- 

wayfaring-tree  (wa'far*ing-tre),  n.  A  much- 
branched  European  shrub  of  large  size,  Vibur- 
num Lantana,  with  dense  cymes  of  small  white 
flowers.  The  foliage  and  young  shoots  are  thickly  cov- 
ered with  soft  mealy  down  (hence  sometimes  mealy-tree). 
The  name  was  invented  by  Gerard,  with  reference  to  its 
abundance  along  roads.  Also  triptoe.  The  American 
wayfaring-tree  is  the  hobble-bush,  Vibwmum  la/nta/noides. 

way-gate  (wa'gat),  n.    The  tail-race  of  a  mill. 

waygoing  (wa'g6"ing),  a.  Going  away;  de- 
parting ;  of,  pertaining  to,  or  belonging  to  one 
who  goes  away:  as,  waygoing  baggage.— Way- 
going crop.    See  away-going  crop,  under  away-going. 

waygoose  (wa'gos),  n.  [A  corruption  of  wayz- 
goose  for  wase-goose.']    Same  as  wayzgoose. 

way-grass  (wa'gras),  n.  The  knot-grass.  Polygo- 
num aviculare.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

wayket,  waykent.    Old  forms  of  weah,  weaken. 

waylawayt,  interj.    See  wellaway. 

waylay  (wa-la'  or  wa'la),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
waylaid,  ppr.  waylaying.  [<  way''-  +  lay^;  a 
peculiar  formation,  expressing  a  notion  not  de- 
rivable from  way  +  lay  taken  in  their  proper 
sense,  and  prob.  due  to  confusion  with  lay  wait, 
lie  in  wait."]  1.  To  lie  in  wait  for  in  the  way, 
in  order  to  lay  hold  of  for  some  purpose ;  par- 
ticularly, to  lie  in  wait  for  with  the  view  of 
accosting,  seizing,  assaulting,  robbing,  or  slay- 
ing ;  take  in  ambush:  as,  to  waylay  a  traveler. 

I  will  waylay  thee  going  home ;  where  if  it  be  thy  chance 

to  kill  me  .  .  .  thou  killest  me  like  a  rogue  and  a  villain. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  4. 176. 

But  my  Lord  St.  Albans,  and  the  Queen,  and  Ambassa- 
dor Montagu  did  way-lay  them  at  their  lodgings,  till  the 
difference  was  made  up,  to  my  Lord's  honour. 

Pepys,  Diary,  I.  152. 

Tuchin,  too,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  the  death  of  James 
n.,  was  waylaid,  and  so  frightfully  beaten  that  he  died 
from  its  effects. 

J.  Ashton,  Social  Life  in  Beign  of  Queen  Anne,  II.  64. 
On  quitting  the  house,  I  was  waylaid  by  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam, 
who  had  also  her  confidence  to  make. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  Cranford,  xiv. 

I  mind  the  time  when  men  used  to  waylay  Fanny  Single- 
ton in  the  cloak-room.  LoMirence,  Guy  Livingstone,  p.  xxv. 

2.  To  beset  with  ambushes  or  ambuscades;  am- 
buscade.    [Rare.] 

How  think'st  thou?  — Is  our  i^&th  way-laid  f 
Or  hath  thy  sire  my  trust  betrayed? 

Scott,  Eokeby,  ii.  13. 

waylayer  (wa-la'er  or  wa'la'er),  n.  One  who 
waylays ;  one  who  lies  in  wait  for  another. 

Wherever  there  are  rich  way-farers  there  also  are  sly 
and  alert  way-layers. 
Landor,  Imag.  Conv.,  Asinius  PoUio  and  Licinius  Calvus,  i. 

way-leavet  (wa'lev),  n.    Bight  of  way. 

Another  thing  that  is  remarkable  is  their  wayleaves; 
for,  when  men  have  pieces  of  ground  between  the  colliery 
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and  the  river,  they  sell  leave  to  lead  coals  over  tljeir 
ground.       Soger  North,  Lord  Guilford,  I.  265.    (Davies.) 

wayless  (wa'les),  a.  [<  way'^  +  -less.]  Having 
no  way  or  path;  pathless;  trackless. 

As  though  the  peopled  towns  had  way-less  deserts  been. 
Drayton,  Polyolbiun,  iL  164. 

way-maker  (wa'ma'kfer),  n.  One  who  makes  a 
way;  a  pioneer;  apathmider. 

Those  famous  way-makers  to  the  .  .  .  restitution  of  the 
evangelical  truth.      Bp.  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscieuce,  iii.  10. 

way-mark  (wa'mark),  n.  A  finger-post,  guide- 
post,  milestone,  or  the  like. 

She  was  so  liable  to  fits  of  absence  that  she  was  likely 
enough  to  let  her  v>ay-marks  pass  unnoticed. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  vi.  13. 

waymentt,  waymentingt.  See  waiment,  wai- 
menting. 

wayne^f,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  wainK 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  41. 

way-passenger  (wa'pas*en-j6r),  •».  A  passen- 
ger taken  up  or  set  down  by  the  way — that  is, 
at  a  way-station  or  at  some  place  intermediate 
between  the  principal  stopping-places  or  sta- 
tions. 

way-post  (wa'post), ».    A  finger-post;  a  guide- 
post. 
You  have  more  roads  than  a  way-post. 

Colman,  The  Spleen,  i.    (Davies.) 

An  old  way-post  show'd 
Where  the  Lavington  road 
Branch'd  off  to  the  left  from  the  one  to  Devizes. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  n.  172. 

way-shaft  (wa'shaft),  n.    In  steam-engines,  the , 

roeking-shaft  for  working  the  slide-valve  from 

the  eccentric. 
Wayside  (wa'sid),  n.  and  a.     [<  way''  +  side''. 

Earlier  way's  side:  see  way'-.']    I.  n.  The  side 

of  the  way;  the  border  or  edge  of  the  road  or 

highway. 

They  are   eubuschede  one  blonkkes,  with  baners  dis-         ,    , 
playede, 

->  '?one  bechene  wode  appone  the  ways  sydes. 

Morte  Arthwe  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  1713. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  wayside ;  grow- 
ing, lying,  situated,  or  found  on,  by,  or  near  the 
side  of  the  way:  as,  wayside  flowers;  away- 
side  spring. 

Little  clusters  of  such  vehicles  were  gathered  round  the 
stable-yard  or  baiting-place  of  every  way-side  tavern. 

Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  xliL 
The  windows  of  ihe  wayside  inn 
Gleamed  red  with  fire-light  through  the  leaves. 

Longfellow,  Wayside  Inn,  Prelude. 
And  earth,  which  seemed  to  the  fathers  meant 
But  as  a  pilgrim's  wayside  tent. 

Whittier,  The  Preacher. 

way-sliding  (wa'sK^ding),  ».  Sliding  from  the 
right  way ;  deviation,     [^are.] 

Though  I  will  neither  exalt  myself  nor  pull  down 
others,  I  wish  every  man  and  woman  in  this  land  had 
kept,  the  true  testimony,  and  the  middle  and  straight 
path,  as  it  were,  on  the  lidge  of  a  hill,  where  wind  and 
water  shears,  avoiding  right-hand  snares  and  extremes, 
and  left-hand  way-slidings. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xviiL 

way-station  ( wa'sta"shon),  n.  A  station  inter- 
mediate between  principal  stations  on  a  rail- 
road.    [U.  S.] 

waytt  V.  and  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  wait. 
waytbtj  n.    See  wathe'. 
way-thistle  (wa'this'l),  n.    See  thistle. 
way-thorn  (wa'thdm),  n.    See  thorn. 
way-train  (wa'tran),  n.    A  train  which  stops  at 
all  or  most  of  the  stations  on  the  line  over  which 
it  passes ;  an  accommodation  train.     [TJ.  S.] 
wayward  (wa'ward),  a.      [<  ME.    weyward, 
weiward,  by  apheresis  from  *awayward,  adj.,  < 
awayward,  aweiward,  adv. :  see  awayward,  and 
cf.  froward.]    1.  EuU  of  caprices  or  whims; 
froward;  perverse. 

Bot  sif  thyn  ei^e  be  weyward,  al  thi  body  shal  be  derk- 
'ul-  Wycl^,  Mat.  vi.  23. 

You  know  my  father  'a  wayward,  and  his  humour 
Must  not  receive  a  check. 

B,  Jonson,  Case  is  Altered,  i.  2. 
In  vain,  to  soothe  his  wayward  fate, 
The  cloister  oped  her  pitying  gate. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  iii.  6. 
2.  Irregular;  vacillating;  unsteady,  undulat- 
ing, or  fluctuating:  as,  the  wayward  flight  of 
certain  birds. 

Send  its  rough  wayward  roots  in  all  directions. 
Sm%tlison,  Useful  Book  for  Farmers,  p.  82.  (Encyc.  Diet) 
=Syn.  Wayward,  'WUfvl,  Contrary,  UrUoward,  head- 
strong, intractable,  unruly.  The  italicized  words  tend 
toward  the  same  meaning  by  different  ways.  Wayward, 
by  derivation,  applies  to  one  who  turns  away  from  what 
he  IS  desired  or  expected  to  be  or  to  do ;  but,  from  its  seem- 
ing derivation,  it  has  come  to  apply  more  often  to  one  who 
turns  toward  ways  that  suit  himself,  whether  or  not  they 
happen  to  be  what  others  desire.     Wilful  suggests  that 
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the  person  Is  full  of  seU-wUI,  which  aaeerto  Itself  i^ainst 
those  whose  wishes  ought  to  be  defeiTed  to  or  whose 
commands  sliould  be  obeyed.  Contrary  and  untoward  ex- 
press the  same  idea,  the  one  in  a  positive,  the  other  in  a 
negative  form.  Contrary  is  an  energetic  word,  express- 
ing the  idea  that  one  takes,  or  is  disposed  to  take,  the 
course  exactly  opposite  to  that  which  he  is  expected  or 
desired  to  take.  Contrariness,  when  ingrained,  becomes 
perverseness :  as,  a  contrary  disposition ;  a  contrary  fellow. 
This  use  of  contrary  is  by  many  considered  colloquial,  but 
has  the  recommendation  of  figurative  force.  Cotitrary 
and  untoward  view  the  person  as  one  to  be  managed; 
untoward  views  the  person  also  as  the  object  of  mental  or 
moral  discipline :  this  perhaps  through  its  use  in  Acts  ii.  40. 
An  untoward  person  is  not  responsive  to  persuasion,  ad- 
vice, influence,  or  requests ;  untoward  circumstances  are 
similarly  such  as  do  not  help  us  in  our  plans.  All  these 
words  imply  that  the  only  consistency  in  the  person's  con- 
duct is  in  this  self-willed  independence  of  others'  wishes 
or  opposition  to  them,  but  untoward  implies  it  least.  See 
permrae, 

way-warden  (wa'w&r'dn),  n.  A  keeper  or  sur- 
veyor of  roads. 

Woodcutter.  Had'st  best  repent  and  mend  thy  ways. 

Peasant.  The  wwy-wardjsn  may  do  that ;  I  wear  out  no 
ways ;  I  go  across  country. 

Kingaley,  Saint's  Tragedy,  ii.  6. 

waywardly  (wa'ward-li),  adv.    In  a  wayward 

manner;  frowardly;  perversely. 
waywardness  (wa'ward-nes),  n.    [<  ME.  wei- 

wardnesse,  perverseness;  <  wayward  +  -ness.] 

The  character  of  being  wayward ;  frowardness ; 

perverseness. 
The  unruly  waywardMess  that  infirm  and  choleric  years 

bring  with  them.  Shak.,  Lear,  i.  1.  302. 

waywise  (wa'mz),  a.  [<  way'^  +  wise^.  Of. 
way-witty;  see  also  waywiser.'i  Expert  in  find- 
ing or  keeping  the  way;  knowing  the  way  or 
route.    Ash. 

waywiaert  (wa'wi"z6r),  ■».  [=  D.  wegwyzer,  a 
guide,  =  (j.  wegweiser,  a  way-mark,  guide,  =  Sw. 
vagvisare  =  Dan.  vejviser,  a,  guide,  a  directory; 
as  way^  +  *wiser,  shower,  indicator,  <  wise^, 
point  out,  show,  +  -eri.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  distance  which  a  wheel  rolls 
over  a  road;  an  odometer  or  perambulator. 

I  went  to  see  Colonel  Blount,  who  showed  me  the  ap- 
plication of  the  way-vneer  to  a  coach,  exactly  measuring 
the  miles,  and  showing  them  by  an  index  as  we  went  on. 
It  had  three  circles,  one  pointing  to  the  number  of  rods, 
another  to  the  miles,  by  10  to  1000,  with  all  the  subdivi- 
sions of  quarters.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Aug.  6, 1667. 

way-wittyt,  a.     [MB.  weiwitti;  <  way^  +  witty. 
Of.  wayioise.l    Same  as  waywise. 
waywode,  waywodeship.     Same  as  voivode, 
voivodeship. 

wayworn  (wa'wom),  a.  Wearied  or  worn  by 
or  in  traveling. 
A  way-worn  traveller.  Longfellow,  Hyperion,  iii.  2. 
waywort  (wa'wfert),  «.  The  pimpernel,  Ana- 
gallis  arvensis.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
wayz-gooset,  »•  [An  erroneous  spelling  of 
*wase-goose,  <  wase^  +  goose.']  1.  A  stubble- 
goose;  hence,  a  fat  goose — that  is,  one  ready 
to  kill  in  harvest-time. — 2.  An  entertainment 
given  by  an  apprentice  to  his  fellow-workmen, 
of  which  the  goose  was  the  crowning  dish; 
hence,  in  recent  times,  a  printers'  annual  din- 
ner, the  funds  for  which  are  collected  by  stew- 
ards regularly  appointed  by  "the  chapel." 
we(we),j)ron. ;  pi.  of  1^.  [Early  mod.  E^  also 
wee;  <  ME.  we,  <  AS.  we  =  OS.  wi  =  OPries.  wi 
=  D.  wij  =  OHGr.  MHG-.  G-.  wir  =  leel.  ver,  veer 
=  Sw.  Dan.  vi  =  Goth,  weis,  <  Tent.  *wig,  "wis, 
with  appar.  nom.  suffix  -s,  prob.  =  Skt.  vayam, 
we.  The  L.  and  G-r.  forms  are  different;  L. 
nos,  pi.  (including  dual),  =  Gr.  v6,  dual;  Gr. 
ff/ifif,  we,  appar.  belonging  to  the  stem  of  £^£, 
etc.,  me  (see  me^).  In  AS.  we  had  a  dual,  wit, 
which  disappeared  in  the  earliest  ME.  period. 
See  72,  mel,  our,  and  «s.]  I  and  another  or 
others;  I  and  he  or  she,  or  I  and  they:  a  per- 
sonal .pronoun,  taking  the  possessive  our  or 
ours  (see  our^)  and  the  objective  (dative  or  ac- 
cusative) us. 
Go  we  now  on  goddes  halue. 

WUliam  of  PtOeme  (B.  E..T.  S.),  1.  2803. 

How  goes  the  day  with  m?  0,  tell  me,  Hubert. 

Shah.,  K.  John,  v.  3. 1. 

On  the  left  hand  left  wee  two  little  Islands. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  8. 

It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  t«  down ; 
It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles, 
And  see  the  great  Achilles,  whom  we  knew. 

'  Tennjyson,  Ulysses. 

Ve  is  sometimes,  like«Aey,  vaguely  used  for  society,  peo- 
ple in  general,  the  world,  etc.;  but  when  the  speaker  or 
writer  uses  we  he  identifies  himself  more  or  less  directly 
with  the  statement ;  when  he  uses  they  he  implies  no  such 
identification.  Both  pronouns  thus  used  may  be  translated 
by  the  French  on  and  the  German  man:  as,  we  (or  they) 
isi^,  French  on  dit,  German  man  sagt. 

Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  [vice's]  face. 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  220. 
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The  instances  in  which  our  feelings  bias  us  In  spite  of 
ourselves  are  of  hourly  recurrence.    . 

B.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  196. 
Many  tongues  have  a  double  first  person  plural,  one  in- 
clusive and  one  exclusive  of  the  person  or  persons  ad- 
dressed :  obe  we  which  means  '  I  and  my  party,  as  opposed 
to  you ;  and  one  that  means  '  my  party  and  yours,'  as  op- 
posed to  all  third  persons. 

Whitney,  Life  and  Growth  of  Lang.,  p.  219. 
We  is  frequently  used  by  individuals,  as  editors  and  au- 
thors, when  alluding  to  themselves,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  egotism  which  it  is  assumed  would  re- 
sult from  the  frequent  use  of  the  pronoun  I.  The  plu- 
ral style  is  used  also  by  kings  and  other  potentates,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  first  used  in  his  edicts  by  King  John  of 
England;  according  to  others,  by  Eiohard  I.  The  French 
and  German  sovereigns  followed  the  example  about  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

We  charge  you,  on  allegiance  to  ourself. 
To  hold  your  slaughtering  hands. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1.  86. 
We  and  us  are  sometimes  misused  for  each  other. 

To  poor  we 
Tliine  enmity 's  most  capital. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  3. 103. 
Nay,  no  compliment :  .  .  .  Shall  '«  to  dinner,  gentle- 
men? Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  ii.  2. 

Our  bodies  themselves,  are  they  simply  ours,  or  are  they 
ui/  IT.  Ja?ne»,  Prin.  of  PsychoL,  L  291. 

We-uns  (literally,  we  onesX  we  or  us.  [Dialectal,  south- 
ern U.  8.] 

^'Griud  some  fur  we-uns  ter-morrer?"  asked  Ab.    "I'll 
grind  yer  bones,  ef  ye'U  send  'em  down,"  said  Amos. 
M.  M,  Murfree,  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  ix. 

weabit,  n.    See  way-bit. 

weak  (wek),  a.  [<  ME.  weik,  weylc,  waik,  wayJc, 
a  northern  form  (<  Icel.  veikr,  veyhr)  taking  the 
place  of  the  southern  form  wofce,  woe,  wake,  wac, 
<  AS.  wac,  waac,  pliant,  weak,  easi^  bent,  = 
OS.  wek  =  D.  week  =  MLG.  wek,  LG.  week  = 
OHG.  weih,  MHG.  G.  weich  =  Icel.  veikr,  veykr, 
rarely  vdkr  =  Sw.  vek  =  Dan.  veg,  pliant, 
weak;  from  the  verb  appearing  in  AS.  wiean 
(pret.  wde,  pp.  wicen)  =  OS.  imkan  =  OPries. 
loika,  wiaka  =  D.  wijken  =  OHG.  wikkan,  MHG. 
wicken,  G.  weichen,  give  way,  yield,  =  Icel. 
vikja  (pret.  veyk,  pp.  vikinn)  =  Sw.  vika  =  Dan. 
vige,  turn,  turn  aside,  veer ;  of.  Gr.  elnsw  (for 
Fe'iKEtv),  yield,  give  way,  =  L.  •/  rfc  in  vitare 
(for  *vieitare),  shun,  avoid,  *ma!,  vims,  change. 
To  the  same  root  are  referred  wick^,  wicker.] 

1.  Bending  under  pressure,  weight,  or  force; 
pliant  or  pliable ;  yielding;  lacking  stiffness  or 
firmness :  as,  the  weak  stem  of  a  plant. 

For  men  have  marble,  women  waxen,  minds. 

And  therefore  are  they  form'd  as  marble  will ; 

The  ^lleak  oppress'd  [impressed],  the  impression  of  strange 

kinds 
Is  form'd  in  them  by  force,  by  fraud,  or  skill. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  L  1242. 

2.  Lacking  strength ;  not  strong.  Specifioidly— 
(a)  Breaking  down  under  force  or  stress;  liable  to  fall,  fail, 
or  collapse  under  strain ;  incapable  of  long  resistance  or 
endurance ;  frail,  fragile,  or  resistless :  as,  a  weak  vessel, 
bridge,  rope,  etc. ;  a  weak  fortress. 

How  weak  the  barrier  of  mere  Nature  proves, 
Oppos'd  against  the  pleasures  Nature  loves  I 

Cowper,  Tirocinium,  L  169. 

The  gate, 
Half-parted  from  a  weak  and  scolding  hinge. 

Tennyson,  Tlie  Brook. 

(6)  Deficient  in  bodily  strength,  vigor,  or  robustness;  fee- 
ble, either  constitutionally  or  from  age,  disease,  etc. ;  in- 
firm ;  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  deficient  in  functional  en- 
ergy, activity,  or  the  like :  a&,a.weak  stomach ;  weak  eyes. 
Miu  wlite  [face]  is  wan, 
&  min  herte  woe. 
Mine  dagis  arren  nei  done. 

Rel.  Antiq.,  1. 186. 

I  have,  God  woot,  a  large  f  eeld  to  ere ; 
And  wayke  been  the  oxen  in  my  plough. 

Chawser,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  29. 

A  poor,  infirm,  wea^,  and  despised  old  man. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  2.  20. 

(c)  Lacking  moral  strength  or  firmness ;  liable  to  waver  or 
succumb  when  urged  or  tempted ;  deficient  in  steady  prin- 
ciple or  in  force  of  character. 

Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith  receive  ye,  but  not  to 
doubtful  disputations.  Eom.  xiv.  1. 

Superior  and  unmoved ;  here  only  weak 
Against  the  charm  of  beauty's  powerful  glance. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  viii.  632. 
If  weak  Women  went  astray, 
Their  Stars  were  more  in  Fault  than  they. 

Prior,  Hans  Carvel. 

((2)  lacking  mental  power,  ability,  or  balance ;  simple ; 
silly ;  foolish. 

It  is  privately  whispered  That  King  Henry  was  of  a 
weak  Capacity,  and  easily  abused. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  190. 

The  tradition  is  that  the  water  was  conveyed  from 
this  pillar  to  the  top  of  the  famous  temple,  on  which  the 
people  are  so  weak  as  to  imagine  there  was  a  garden. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  107. 

(e)  Unequal  toaparticularneedoremergency;  ineffectual 
orinefilcacious;  inadequate  or  unsatisfactory ;  incapable; 
impotent. 
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My  ancient  incantations  are  too  ujeak. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VL,  v.  3.  27. 
How  vain  is  Reason,  Eloquence  how  weak! 
If  Pope  must  tell  what  Harcourt  cannot  speak. 

Pope,  On  the  Hon.  S.  Harcourt. 
One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts, 
Made  %veak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield. 

Tennyson,  Ulysses. 
(/)  Incapable  of  support ;  not  to  be  sustained  or  main- 
tained ;  unsupported  by  truth,  reason,  or  justice :  as,  a 
weak  claim,  assertion,  argument,  etc. 
A  case  so  weak  and  feeble  hath  been  much  persisted  in. 

Hooker. 
I  know  not  what  to  say ;  my  title 's  weaJe  — 
Tell  me,  may  not  a  king  adopt  an  heir? 

Shak.,  3  Hen,  VI.,  i.  1. 134. 

(g)  Deficient  in  force  of  utterance  or  sound ;  having  little 
volume,  loudness,  or  sonorousness ;  low ;  feeble ;  smalL 
A  voice,  not  softe,  weake,  piping,  womannishe. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  39. 
(ft)  Not  abundantly  or  sufBciently  impregnated  with  the 
essential,  required,  or  usual  ingredients,  or  with  stimu- 
lating or  nourishing  substances  or  properties ;  not  of  the 
usual  strength :  as,  weak  tea ;  weak  broth ;  a  weak  infu- 
sion ;  weak  punch. 

Sip  this  weak  wine 
Fiom  the  thin  green  glass  flask. 

Browning,  Englishman  in  Italy. 
(t)  Deficient  in  pith,  pregnancy,  or  point;  lacking  in  vigor 
of  expression :  as,  a  weak  sentence ;  a  weak  style. 

There  are  to  whom  my  satire  seems  too  bold :  .  .  . 
The  lines  are  weak,  another 's  pleased  to  say. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Hor.,  II.  i.  6. 

(j)  Resultingfroni  or  indicating  lack  of  judgment,  discern- 
ment, or  firmness ;  arising  from  want  of  moral  courage,  of 
self-denial,  or  of  determination;  injudicious;  as,  a  weak 
compliance ;  a  weak  surrender. 

If  evil  thence  ensue, 
She  first  his  weak  indulgence  will  accuse. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  1186 
(ft)  Slight;  inconsiderable;  trifiing.    [Eare.] 

Mine  own  weak  merits.  Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  S.  187. 

(f)  In  gram.,  inflected — (1)  as  a  verb,  by  regular  syllabic 
addition  instead  of  by  change  of  the  radical  vowel ;  (2) 
as  a  noun  or  an  adjective,  with  less  full  or  original  differ- 
ences of  case-  and  number-f  oi-ms :  opposed  to  strong  (which 
see),  (m)  Poorly  supplied ;  deficient :  as,  a  hand  tveak  in 
trumps,  (n)  Tending  downward  in  price :  as,  a  weak 
market ;  corn  was  VKak.—Tbe  wealier  sex.  See  seaji.— 
The  weaker  vessel.  See  vessel— VfeaJi  accent,  beat, 
or  pulse^  in  7nusic,  a  comparatively  unemphatic  rhyth- 
mical umt :  opposed  to  a  heavy  or  strong  accent,  etc.  See 
rhythm,— WeaSi  election.  See  election — Weak  Side, 
weak  point,  that  side,  aspect,  or  feature  of  a  person's 
character  or  disposition  in  which  he  is  most  easily  influ- 
enced or  affected. 

Guard  thy  heart 
On  this  weak  side  where  most  our  nature  fails. 

Addison,  Cato,  1.  1. 
Weak  verb.  See  def.  2  (I). 
weakf  (wek),  V.  [<  ME.  weyken.,  wayken,  woken, 
wokien,  wakien,  <  AB.wdcian,  become  weak,  lan- 
guish, vacillate  (=  MD.  weeeken,  become  soft, 
D.  weeken,  soak,  =  OHG.  weichan,  MHG.  G.  wei- 
ehen,  become  weak),  wMean,  make  weak,  weak- 
en, soften,  afflict,  <  wac,  weak:  see  weak,  a.] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  make  weak;  weaken. 

It  is  hey  tyme ;  he  drawyt  fast  home  ward,  and  is  ryte 
lowe  browt,  and  sore  weyMd  and  feblyd. 

Paston  Letters,  I.  444. 
We  must  toyle  to  make  our  doctrine  good. 
Which  will  empair  the  flesh  and  weak  the  knee. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Psychozoia,  iL  80. 

2.  To  soften. 

Ac  grace  groweth  nat  til  goode  wil  gynne  reyne. 
And  wokie  thorwe  good  werkes  wikkede  hertes. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xv.  25. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  weak.     Chaucer. 
weak-built  (wek'bilt),  a.  Ill-founded.  [Bare.] 
Yet  ever  to  obtain  his  will  resolving. 
Though  wealc-built  hopes  persuade  him  to  abstaining. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1. 130. 

weaken  (we'kn),  v.  [<  weak  +  -eni.]  I.  in- 
trans. To  become  weak  or  weaker:  as,  he  weak- 
ens from  day  to  day. 

Somewhat  to  woken  [var.  wayken]  gan  the  peyne 
By  lengthe  of  pleynte.  Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  1144. 

His  notion  weakens,  his  discemings 
Are  lethargied.  Shak.,  Lear,  i.  4.  248. 

II.  trans.  To  make  weak  or  weaker;  lessen 
or  reduce  the  strength,  power,  ability,  influ- 
ence, or  quality  of:  as,  to  weaken  the  body  or 
the  mind;  to  weaken  a  solution  or  infusion 
by  dilution;  to  weaken  the  force  of  an  argu- 
ment. 

So  strong  a  Corrosive  is  Grief  of  Mind,  when  it  meets 
with  a  Body  weakened  before  with  Sickness. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  60. 
In  all  these  things  hath  the  Kingdome  bin  of  late  sore 
weak'nd.  MUtmi,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

A  languor  came 
Upon  him,  gentle  sickness,  gradually 
Weakening  the  man,  till  he  could  do  no  more. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

weakener  (wek'nfer),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
weakens. 
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Fastings  and  mortifications,  .  .  „  riglitly  managed,  are 
huge  helps  to  piety,  [and]  great  weakturs  of  sin. 

South,  Sermons,  VI.  11. 

weak-eyed  (wek'id),  a.  Having  weak  eyes  or 
weak  sight.     Collins. 

weakflsn  (wek'fish.),  n.  A  scisenoid  fish  of  the 
genus  Cynoscion  (formerly  OtolUhus),  as  the 
squeteague :  so  called  heeause  it  has  a  tender 
mouth,  and  cannot  pull  hard  when  hooked.  The 

'  common  weakflsh  or  sgueteague  is  C.  regalia  (see  cut  un- 
der Cynosewn);  the  white  weakflsh,  0.  nothun;  the  spot- 
ted weakflsh,  C.  nelmloms.  All  three  are  excellent  fooil- 
flshes ;  they  inhabit  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  southerly  regions  are  misnamed  trout  or  sea-trout. 

weak-handed  (wek'han'^ded),  a.  Having  weak 
hands;  hence,  powerless;  dispirited. 

I  will  come  upon  him  while  he  is  weary  and  weak 
handed.  2  Sam.  xvii.  2. 

weak-headed  (wek'hed'''ed),  a.  Having  a  weak 
head  or  intellect. 

weak-hearted  (wek'har'ted),  a.  Having  little 
courage ;  dispirited. 

1  am  able  now,  methiuks, 
Out  of  a  fortitude  of  soul  I  feel. 
To  endure  more  miseries  and  greater  far 
Than  my  weak-hearted  enemies  dare  offer. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  2.  890. 

weak-hinged  (wek'hinjd),  a.  Hi-balanced;  ill- 
founded.     [Rare.] 

IJTot  able  to  produce  more  accusation 
Than  your  own  wea^-hiiMed  fancy. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  ii.  3.  1)9. 

weak-kneed  (wek'ned),  a.  Having  weak  knees ; 
hence,  weak,  especially  as  regards  will  or  de- 
termination: as,  a  weak-hneed  policy  or  effort. 
weakling  (wek'ling),  n.  and  a.    [<  weak  + 
-Knjfi.]    I.  n.  A  feeble  creature. 
Weakling,  Warwick  takes  his  gift  again. 

Shak.,  8  Henry  VI.,  v.  1.  37. 
"Jane  is  not  such  a  weakling  as  you  would  make  her," 
he  would  say  ;  "she  can  bear  a  mountain  blast,  or  a 
'  shower,  or  a  few  Sakea  of  snow,  as  well  as  any  of  us." 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xxxiv. 

II.  a.  Feeble ;  weak. 

This  weakling  cry  of  children. 

Harper's  Mag.,  T.XXXVI.  670. 

weakly  (wSk'U),  a.  [<  ME.  *weiTdy  (of.  Icel. 
veikligr),  earlier  woclic,  waclic,  weakly,  <  AS. 
wdctic,  weak,  vain,  mean,  vile,  <  wac,  weak : 

'  see  weak  and  -ly^.']    Weak ;  feeble ;  not  robust : 
as,  a  weakly  woman;  a  man  of  weakly  constitu- 
tion. 
Those  that  are  weakly,  as  Hypochondriacks  andHys- 

Oideon  Harney,  Vanities  of  Phil,  and  Physick  (ed.  1702),  vi. 
'  When  I  came  at  the  gate  that  is  at  the  head  of  the  way, 
,  the  Lord  of  that  place  did  entertain  me  freely;  neither 
objected  he  against  my  weakly  looks. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  ii. 

weakly  (wek'li),  adiv.    [<  ME.  wacliche,  woc- 
Uche,   <  AS.  wacUce,  weakly,  meanly,  vilely, 
'  <  wdcUc,  weak :  see  weakly."]    In  a  weak  man- 
ner, in  any  sense  of  the  word  weak. 

It  a  shoemaker  should  have  no  shoes  in  his  shop,  but 

only  work  as  he  is  bespolcen,  he  shouldbe  weakly  customed. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  219. 

weak-minded  (wek'min"ded),  a.  Of  a  weak 
mind;  of  feeble  intellect;  also,  indicating  weak- 
ness of  mind. 

The  Duke  of  York  .  .  .  prevailed  for  a  time,  and  fruit- 
lessly endeavoured  to  bind  a  weak-minded  king  by  pledges. 
J.  Oairdner,  Blchard  IIL,  i. 

If  he  should  go  abroad,  his  mother  might  think  he  had 
some  weak-minded  view  of  joining  Julia  Dallow,  and  try- 
ing, with  however  little  hope,  to  win  her  back. 

H.  James,  Tragic  Muse,  xxxv. 

weak-mindedness  (wek'miu"ded-ne8), ».  The 
state  or  character  of  being  weak-minded;  irreso- 
lution; indecision. 

In  homicidal  maniacal  cases  there  may  be  melancholy 
or  weak-mdndedness  from  the  outset  and  no  maniacal  ex- 
citement. Fortnightly  Bev.,  N.  S.,  XLIII.  449. 

weakness  (wek'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  weiJcenes, 
weykenesse;  cf.  AS.  waenys,  weakness,  <  wac, 
weak :  see  weak  and  -ness.']  The  state  or  char- 
acter of  being  weak,  in  any  sense ;  also,  a  weak 
point. 

Syn  weikenes  of  wemen  may  not  wele  stryve, 

Ne  haue  no  might  tawardes  men  maistriesto  fend. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3325. 
I  think  it  is  the  weakness  of  mine  eyes 
That  shapes  this  monstrous  apparition. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  iv.  8. 276. 

Weakness  is  a  negative  term,  and  imports  the  absence  of 

strength.    It  is,  besides,  a  relative  term,  and  accordingly 

imports  the  absence  of  such  a  quantity  of  strength  as 

makes  the  share  possessed  by  the  person  in  question  less 

than  that  of  some  person  he  is  compared  to. 

Bentham,  Introd.  to  Morals  and  Legislation,  vi.  8,  note. 

It  is  one  of  the  prime  weaknesses  of  a  democracy  to  be 

satisfied  with  the  second-best  if  it  appear  to  answer  the 

purpose  tolerably  well,  and  to  be  cheaper— as  it  never  is 

In  the  long  ran.  Lowell,  Harvard  Anniversary,  1886. 
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weak-sighted  (wek'si"ted),  a.  Having  weak 
sight.     A.  Tucker. 

weak-spirited  (wek'spir*i-ted),  a.  Having  a 
weak  or  timorous  spirit;  pusillanimous.    Scott. 

weaky  (we'ki),  a.  [<  weak  +  -y^.l  Moist; 
watery.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

weal^  (wel),  n.  [<  ME.  wele,  weole,  <  AS.  wela, 
weala,  weola,  weal,  wealth,  prosperity  (=  OS. 
weU)  =  OHG.  wela,  wola,  MHG.  wole,  G.  wol, 
wohl  =  Sw.  vdl  =  Dan.  vel,  weal,  welfare),  <  wel, 
well :  see «»eW2.  Gt. wealth.]  1. Wealth;  riches; 
hence,  prosperity;  success;  happiness;  well- 
being;  the  state  of  being  weli  or  prosperous : 
as,  come  weal  or  woe. 

Unwise  is  he  that  can  no  wele  endure. 

Chaueer,  Envoy  of  Chaucer  to  Bukton,  L  27. 

And  of  this  ye  seide  full  trewe  that  moche  wele  and 
moche  woo  haue  we  suffred  to-geder. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  655. 
In  our  olde  vulgare,  proflte  is  called  weale. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  i.  1. 

I  sing  the  happy  Eusticks  weal, 
Whose  handsom  house  seems  as  a  Common-weal. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  3. 
Glad  I  submit,  whoe'er,  or  young  or  old, 
Ought,  more  conducive  to  our  weal,  unfold. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xiv.  119. 

St.  The  state:  properly  in  the  phrases  common 
weal,  public  weal,  general  weal,  meaning  prima- 
rily '  the  common  or  public  welfare,'  but  used 
(the  first  now  as  a  compound  word)  to  designate 
the  state  (in  which  weal  used  alone  is  an  ab- 
breviation of  commonmeal). 

A  publike  weale  is  a  body  lyuyng,  compaote  or  made  of 
sondry  astates  and  degrees  of  men,  whiche  is  disposed  by 
the  ordre  of  equite,  and  gouerned  by  the  rule  and  modera- 
tion of  reason.  Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governoui-,  1,  1. 
The  charters  that  you  bear 
I'  the  body  of  the  weal.      Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  3. 189. 
The  public,  general,  or  commonweal,  the  interest,  well- 
being,  or  prosperity  of  the  community,  state,  or  society. 
weal^t  (wel),  V.  t.    [<  weaP-,  n.]    To  promote 
the  weal  or  welfare  of.   Fletcher  (and  another), 
False  One,  iv.  3. 
weal^  (wel),  n.  and  v.    Same  as  waW^. 
weaFt,  n.    Same  as  weeV^. 
weal*  (wel),  V.  i.     [Origin  obscure.]    To  be  in 
woe  or  want.    Hallimell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
weal-balanced,  a.     Am  original  misprint,  in 
the  following  passage,  of  well-balanced,  cor- 
rected by  some  editors,  but  retained  by  some, 
and  absurdly  explained  as  "balanced  with  re- 
gard to  the  common  weal  or  good." 

By  cold  gradation  and  well-ialaneed  form 
We  shall  proceed  with  Angelo. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  3. 104. 

Weald  (weld),  n.  [<  late  ME.  weeld,  appar.  an 
irreg.  form  of  wild  (formerly  pron.  wild),  early 
mod.  E.  Wilde,  wylde,  found  in  same  sense,  con- 
fused by  later  writers  with  ME.  wald,  wold,  wield, 
<  AS.  weald,  a  forest :  see  wolcP^.  The  proper  E. 
form  of  AS.  weald  is  wold  (parallel  with  bold, 
fold,  hold,  sold,  told,  etc.).  The  mod.  spelling 
weald  represents  the  earlier  weeld,  and  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  AS.  weald,  unless  it  is  due  to 
Verstegan,  who  affected  the  "restitution"  of 
old  forms.]  1.  The  name  given  in  England  to 
an  oval-shaped  area,  bounded  by  a  line  topo- 
graphically well  marked  by  an  escarpment  of 
the  Chalk,  which  begins  atFo]kestoneHill,near 
the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  passes  through  the 
counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Hants,  and  Sussex, 
meeting  the  sea  again  at  Beachy  Head,  it  em- 
braces the  southwestern  part  of  Kent,  the  southern  part 
of  Surrey,  the  north  and  northeastern  half  of  Sussex,  and  a 
small  p£uii  of  the  eastern  side  of  Hampshire.  These  are  the 
limits  of  the  area  now  known  to  geologists  as  tJie  Weald; 
but,  according  to  the  English  Geological  Survey,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  area  anciently  designated  by  that  name  was 
somewhat  smaller  than  this,  having  been  bounded  by  the 
escarpment  of  the  Lower  Greensand,  which  is  approxi- 
mately concentric  with  that  of  the  Chalk,  but  inside  and 
distant  from  five  to  ten  miles  from  it.  This  latter  escarp- 
ment is,  however,  in  places  rather  ill-defined,  so  that  there 
the  boundary  of  the  ancient  Weald  was  doubtful.  The 
geology  of  the  Weald  is  extremely  interesting,  hence  the 
name  has  become  very  familiar.  The  formations  covering 
the  Weald  proper  are  known  asthe  Wealden  (which  see). 
The  Weald  was  originally  partly  covered  With  forests  and 
partly  destitute  of  them. 

The  Historie  of  this  Hogheard,  presenteth  to  mymlnde 
an  opinion,  that  some  men  mainteine  touching  this 
Weald:  which  is  that  it  was  a  great  while  togither  in 
manner  nothing  els  but  a  desart,  and  waste  Wildemesse, 
not  planted  with  Townes,  or  peopled  with  men,  as  the 
outsides  of  the  shyre  were,  but  stored  and  stuffed  with 
hoards  of  Deere,  and  drones  of  Hogs  only.  Which  con- 
ceit, though  happily  it  may  seem  to  many  but  a  Paradoxe, 
yet  in  mine  owne  fantaisie,  it  wanteth  not  the  feete  of 
sound  reason  to  stand  upon. 

Lambarde,  A  Perambulation  of  £ent  (1596),  p.  211. 

We  know  that  the  Weald  proper,  or  that  part  of  the 

country  below  the  Lower  Greensand  escarpment,  was  the 

part  latest  cultivated.    Even  as  late  as  Elizabeth's  time 

swine  are  said  to  have  run  wild  here. 

Topley,  Geol.  of  the  Weald,  p.  398. 


wealth 

Zj  [I.  '^•]  ■^''^y  open  country.  [Rare,  and  most- 
ly in  poetry.] 

But  she  to  Almesbury 
Fled  all  night  long  by  glimmering  waste  and  weald. 

Tennyson,  Guinevere. 

Wealden  (wel'dn),  a.  and  n.  [Irreg.  <  IVeald 
+  -etfi.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Weald. 
II.  n.  In  geol.,  the  name  of  a  formation  ex- 
tensively developed  in  the  Weald  of  England 
(see  Weald),  and  interesting  from  its  position 
and  organic  remains,  its  geological  age  is  Lower 
Cretaceous.  The  deposits  of  the  Wealden,  which  have 
a  total  thickness  of  1,800  feet,  precisely  resemble  those 
of  a  modern  delta,  and  the  organic  remains  include  land- 
plants,  fresh-water  shells,  and  a  few  estuarine  or  marine 
forms,  as  also  dinosaurs,  plesiosaurs,  and  pterodactyls. 
The  Wealden  is  separated  into  two  divisions :  the  Weald 
Clay,  at  the  top,  about  1,000  feet  thick,  and  the  Hastings 
Sand  group  beneath,  which  is  subdivided,  in  descending 
order,  as  follows:  Tunbridge  Wells  Sand,  120  to  180  feet 
thick;  Wadhurst  Clay,  120  to  180  feet;  and  Ashdown 
Sand,  400  to  600  feet.  I'he  Wealden  is  overlain  conform- 
ably by  the  Lower  Greensand. 

wealdisht  (wel'dish),  a.  [<  Weald,  the  Weald,  + 

-jsfti.]    Of  or  belonging  to  a  weald,  especially 

[cap.]  to  the  Weald  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex. 

The  Wealdish  men.        Fuller,  Worthies,  Kent,  II.  111. 

wealfult  (wel'ful),  a.  [<  ME.  welful,  weoleful; 
<  weal^  +  -ful.]  _  Successful;  prosperous;  hap- 
py; joyous;  felicitous. 

For  thow  ne  wost  what  is  the  ende  of  thinges,  forthy 
domesthow  that  felonos  and  wykked  men  ben  myhty  and 
wele/ul.  Chaucer,  Boethins,  i.  prose  6. 

To  tell  the  jerkes  with  joy  that  joy  do  bring 
Is  both  a  wealefvll  and  a  wofuU  thiug. 

Davies,  Holy  Iloode,  p.  13.    (Daviea.) 

wealfulnesst  (wel'ful-nes),  n.    [<  ME.  weleftil- 
nesse;  <  wealful  +  -ness.]    Prosperity;  success; 
happiness. 
In  his  opinioun  of  f  elicite,  that  I  clepe  welefulnesse. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  i.  prose  3. 

weal-publict  (wel'pub'*'lik),  n.  The  state ;  the 
commonwealth ;  the  body  politic ;  the  public 
weal:  properly  two  words,  like  body  politic. 

If  you  can  find  in  your  heart  so  to  appoint  and  dispose 
yourself  that  you  may  apply  your  wit  and  diligence  to  the 
profit  of  the  wedl-puolic. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Bohinson),  i. 

What  is  all  this,  either  here  or  there,  to  the  temporal 
regiment  of  WealpuMiek,  whether  it  be  Popular,  Princeljr, 
or  Monarchical  ?  Milton,  £ef ormation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

weals-mant  (welz'man),  «.  [<  weal's,  poss.  of 
weaP-,  +  man.]    A  statesman. 

Meeting  two  such  wealsmen  as  you  are — I  cannot  call 
you  Lycurguses  —  if  the  drink  you  give  me  touch  my  pal- 
ate adversely,  I  make  a  crooked  face  at  it. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  1.  69. 

wealth  (welth),  n.  [<  ME.  weltlie,  weolthe  = 
MD.  welde,  D.  weelde  =  MLCJ.  welde,  LG.  weelde 
=  OHG.  welida,  welitha,  wealth;  as  well^  +  -ih^. 
Of.  health,  dearth,  etc.]  If.  Weal;  prosperity; 
well-being;  happiness;  joy. 

For  I  am  fallen  into  belle 
From  paradys  and  welthe. 

Bom.  of  the  Rose,  L  4137. 
'I  schall  go  to  my  f adir  that  I  come  froo. 
And  dwelle  with  hym  wynly  in  welthe  all-way. 

Tork  Plays,  p.  266. 

Let  no  man  seek  his  own,  but  every  man  another's 

wealth  [but  each  his  neighbour's  good,  R.  V.].   1  Cor.  x.  24. 

Grant  her  in  health  and  wealth  long  to  live. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer  [Eng.],  Prayer  for  the  Queen. 

2.  Riches;  valuable  material  possessions ;  that 
which  serves,  or  the  aggregate  of  those  things 
which  serve,  a  useful  or  desired  purpose,  and 
cannot  be  acquired  without  a  sacrifice  of  labor, 
capital,  or  time;  especially,  large  possessions; 
abundance  of  worldly  estate;  affluence;  opu- 
lence. 

It  shall  then  be  given  out  that  I'm  a  gentlewoman  of 
such  a  birth,  such  a  wealth,  have  had  such  a  breeding,  and 
so  fortli.  Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  i.  2. 

Get  place  and  wealth  —  if  possible,  with  grace ; 
If  not,  by  any  means,  get  wealth  and  place. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  I.  i.  103. 
Wealth,  in«ll  commercial  states,  is  found  to  accumulate. 
Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xix. 
Things  for  which  nothing  could  be  obtained  in  exchange, 
however  useful  or  necessary  they  may  be,  are  not  wealth 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  in  Political  Econ- 
omy. ■    J.  S.  Mia,  Pol.  Econ.,  Prelim^Tleni. 
Senior,  again,  has  admirably  defined  wealth,  or  objects 
possessing  value,  as  "  those  things,  and  those  things  only, 
which  are  transferable,  are  limited  in  supply,  and  are 
directly  or  indirectly  productive  of  pleasure  or  preventive 
of  pain."            Jevons,  The  Theory  of  Polit.  Econ.,  p.  175. 

3.  Affluence;  profusion;  abundance. 

Again  the  feast,  the  speech,  the  glee. 
The  shade  of  passing  thought,  the  wealth 
Of  words  and  wit. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Conclusion. 

Active  wealth.  See  active  capital,  under  active.  =Syil. 
2.  Affluence,  Riches,  etc.    See  opulence. 


wealthful 

wealthftllt  (welth'ful),  a.    [<  wealth  +  -ful.'] 
Full  of  wealth  or  happiness ;  prosperous.    Si/r 
T.  More. 
Wealthfullyt  (welth'fiil-i),  adv.    In  prosperity 
or  happiness ;  prosperously. 
To  lead  thy  life  wealth/ully. 

Vims,  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  il.  2. 

wealthily  (wel'thi-li),  adv.  In  a  wealthy  man- 
ner ;  in  the  midst  of  wealth ;  richly. 

I  come  to  wive  it  wealttiUy  in  Padua ; 
If  weaUhUy,  then  happily  in  Padua. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  2.  75. 

wealthiness  (wel'thi-nes),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
welthmess;  <  wealthy  +  -ness.'\  The  state  of 
being  wealthy;  wealth. 

The  Fosterer  vp  of  sboting  is  Labour,  companion  of  vev- 
tue,  the  maynteyner  of  lionestie,  the  encreaser  of  health 
and  welthinesse.      Ascham,  Toxophilus  (ed.  Arber),  p.  52. 

It  is  a  more  sound  wecUthineese  for  a  man  to  esteeme 
him  selfe  wise  than  to  presume  to  be  of  great  wealth ;  for 
with  wisdom  they  obteine  to  haue,  but  with  hauing  they 
come  to  lose  themselues. 

Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577),  p.  191. 

wealthy  (wel'thi),  a.     [Early  mod.  E.  welthy, 
welthie;  <  wealth,  +  -^1.]     1.  Having  wealth; 
rich;  having  large  possessions ;  opulent ;  afflu- 
ent. 
Married  to  a  wealthy  widow. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  8.,  iv.  2.  37. 

2.  Bich  in  any  sense,  as  in  beauty,  ornament, 
endowments,  etc.;  enriched. 

Thou  broughtest  us  out  into  a  wealthy  place. 

Ps.  Ixvi.  12. 
Her  dowry  wealthy.  Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  5.  66. 

'Twas  a  tough  Task,  believe  it,  thus  to  tame 
A  wild  and  wealthy  Language,  and  to  frame 
Grammatic  Toils  to  curb  her,  so  that  she 
Now  speaks  by  Kules,  and  sings  by  Prosody. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  26. 
Bevealings  deep  and  clear  are  thine 
Of  wealthy  smiles.  Tennyson,  Madeline. 

3.  "Well-fed;  in  good  condition.  Halliwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  =Syii;  1.  Moneyed,  well  off,  well  to  do. 

weamf,  «.    An  obsolete  form  of  wem. 

weajl  (wen),  V.  t.  [Formerly  also  wain;  <  ME. 
wenen,  <  AS.  wenian  (ge^wenian,  accustom,  also 
wean,  a-werdan,  wean)  =  D.  wennen,  accustom 
{ge-wennen,  accustom,  inure,  af-wennen,  wean), 
=  OHGr.  wenjan,  wennen,  wenen,  MHGr.  wenen, 
accustom  (OHG.  MHGr.  ge-wenen,  G.  ge-^ohnen, 
accustom,  OHG.  int-wennan,  MHG.  entwenen, 
G.  entwohnen,  disaccustom,  wean),  =  Icel.  vet^a 
=  Sw.  vdnja  =  Dan.  vtenne  =  Goth,  wanjan,  ac- 
custom; connected  with  OHG.  giwona,  MHG. 
gewona  =  Icel.  vani  =  Sw.  vana  =  Dan.  vane, 
custom,  from  an  adj.  seen  in  OHG.  giwon,  MHG. 
gewon,  G.  *gewohn  (in  gewohnheit,  custom),  ge- 
wohnt  =  Icel.  vanr  ==  Sw.  van,  vand  =  Dan.  vant, 
accustomed :  connected  with  wo»ei,  wont,  q.  v.] 

1.  To  accustom  (a  child  or  young  animal)  to 
nourishment  or  food  other  than  its  mother's 
milk;  disaccustom  to  the  mother's  breast:  as, 
to  wean  a  child. 

And  the  child  grew,  and  was  weaned.  Gen.  xxi.  8. 

Tor  the  widowes  and  Orphans,  for  the   sucking  and 

walned.  Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  198. 

2.  To  detach  or  alienate,  as  the  affections,  from 
any  object  of  desire ;  reconcile  to  the  want  or 
loss  of  something ;  disengage  from  any  habit, 
former  pursuit,  or  enjoyment :  as,  to  wean  the 
heart  from  temporal  enjoyments. 

Kiper  years  will  wean  Mm  from  such  toys. 

Marlowe,  Edward  II.,  i.  4. 

I  will  restore  to  thee 
The  people's  hearts,  and  wean  them  from  themselves.    • 
Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  i.  1. 211. 

Could  I,  by  any  practice,  wean  the  boy 
From  one  vain  course  of  study  he  affects. 

£.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  i.  1. 

My  Father  would  willingly  have  weaned  me  from  my 
fondness  of  my  too  indulgent  Grandmother,  intending  to 
have  me  placed  at  Eaton.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  21, 1632. 
Weaning  brash.  See  irossAZ. 
wean  (wen),  n.  [<  wean,  «.]  1.  An  infant;  a 
weanling.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Wbat  gars  this  din  of  mirk  and  baleful!  harme, 
Where  euery  weane  is  all  betaint  with  bloud? 

Qreene,  James  IV.,  i.  3. 

2.  Achild;  aboyor  girl  of  tender  age.  [Scotch.] 

weanelt,  weanellt  (we'nel),  n.    [<  wean  +  dim. 

-el.l    A  weanling ;  an  animal  newly  weaned. 

A  Lambe,  or  a  Kldde,  or  a  weandl  wast. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  September. 

weanling  (wen'ling),  n.  and  a.     [<  wean  + 
-Mmgri.]     I.  n.  A  child  or  young  animal  newly 
weaned. 
As  a  weanling  from  the  mother,  I  will  bewail  my  woe 

J.  Careless,  in  Bradford's  Worlts  (Parker  Soc),  II.  367. 
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II.  a.  Recently  weaned.  ,  '  - 

As  killing  as  the  canke:'  to  the  rose. 
Or  taint-worm  to  the  weanlinff  herds. 

MUion,  Lycidas,  L  46. 

weapon  (wep'gn),  n.  [<  MB.  we^en,  weppon, 
wapen,  wopen,"<.  AS.  wsepen,  wsepn,  a  weapon, 
shield,  sword,  =  OS.  wdpan,  sword,  =  OFries. 
wepin,  wepen,  wepn  =:  D.  wapen  =  MLG.  LG.  wa- 
pen  =  OHG.  waffan,  wafan,  MHG.  wappen,  wa- 
fen,  G.  waffen,  weapon  (cf .  G.  wappen,  scutch- 
eon, coat  of  arms,  <  D.  or  LG.),  =  Icel.  vdpn  = 
Sw.  vapen  =  Dan.  vadben  =  Goth.  pi.  i/oepna, 
weapon.]  1.  Any  instrument  of  offense ;  any- 
thing used,  or  designed  to  be  used,  in  attacking 
an  enemy,  as  a  sword,  a  dagger,  a  club,  a  rifle, 
or  a  cannon. 

Botor  faght  in  the  fild  felle  of  his  Enmys. 
Polexenas,  a  pert  Duke,  that  the  prinse  met, 
He  dang  to  the  dethe  with  his  derfe  weppon. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  7740. 
Before  they  durst 
Embrace,  they  were  by  several  servants  search'd, 
As  doubting  conceaVd  weapons. 

Fletcher  (and  others).  Bloody  Brother,  i.  1. 

Hence — 2.  Any  object,  particular,  or  instru- 
mentality that  may  be  of  service  in  a  contest 
or  struggle,  or  in  resisting  adverse  circum- 
stances, whether  for  offense  or  defense ;  any- 
thing that  may  figuratively  be  classed  among 
arms. 
The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal.  2  Cor.  x.  4. 
All  his  mind  is  bent  to  holiness ;  .  .  . 
His  weapons,  holy  saws  of  sacred  writ. 

~    *.,  2  Hen.  TI.,  i.  3.  61. 


3.  In  zool.,  any  part  or  organ  of  the  body  which 
is  or  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  attack  or  de- 
fense, as  horns,  hoofs,  claws,  spurs,  stings, 
spines,  teeth,  electric  organs,  etc. ;  an  arm  or 
armature.  =Syn.  1.  SeearmZ. 

weapont  (wep'on),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  wepnien,  weapon, 
arm  with  weapons,  <  AS.  wdpnian  =  OFries. 
wepna  =  OHG.  wdfenen  (cf.  G.  ge-waffnet,  ie- 
waffnet,  armed  with  weapons)  =  Icel.  vdpna  = 
Bw.vdpna  =  Dan.  vsehne,  arm ;  from  the  noun.] 
To  arm  with  weapons. 

weaponed  (wep'gnd),  a.  [<  ME.  weppynd, 
wsepned,  <  AS.w^ned,  pp.  of  wsepman,  arm  with 
weapons:  see  weapon,  v. '\  Armed  for  offense ; 
furnished  with  offensive  arms. 

Take  xii  of  thi  wyght  gemen  ' 
Well  weppynd  be  thei  side. 
BoHn  Hood  and  the  Monk  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  2). 

Be  not  afraid,  though  you  do  see  me  weapon'd. 

.   '     Shak.,  Othello,  v.  2.  266. 

They .  .  .  appointed  three  only,  so  weaponed,  to  enter 
into  the  lists.  B.  Peeke  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  636). 

weaponless  (wep'gn-les),  a.     [<  MB.  wepenles, 

<  AS.  wsepenleas  (=  D.  wapenloos  =  MLG.  wa- 
penlos  —  G.  waffenlos  =  Icel.  vdpnlauss  =  Sw. 
vapenlos  =  Dan.  vadbenlos),  <  wsepen,  weapon, 
H-  -leas  =  B.  -less.]  Unarmed;  having  no 
weapon. 

Some  High-way  Theef,  o'  my  conscience,  that  forgets  he 
is  weaponless.  Brome,  Jovial  Crew,  iii. 

weaponryt  (wep'gn-ri),  n.    [<  weapon  +  -ry  (see 
-ery)."]    Weapons  in  general.    [Rare.] 
weapon-salvet  (wep'on-sav),  n.  A  salve  which 
was  supposed  to  cure  a  wound  by  being  applied 
to  the  weapon  that  made  it.    According  to  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby,  the  salve  produces  sympathy  between  the 
wound  and  the  weapon ;  he  cites  several  instances  to  prove 
that  "  as  the  sword  is  treated  the  wound  inflicted  by  it 
feels.    Thus,  if  the  instrument  is  kept  wet,  the  wound  will 
feel  cool ;  if  held  to  the  Are,  it  will  feel  hot,"  etc.    This 
superstition  is  referred  to  in  the  following  lines : 
S^e  has  ta'en  the  broken  lance, 
And  washed  it  from  the  clotted  gore. 
And  salved  the  splinter  o'er  and  o'er. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  iii.  23. 

weapon-smith  (wep'on-smith),  n.  One  who 
makes  weapons  of  war ;  an  armorer.     [Rare.] 

It  is  unavoidable  that  the  first  mechanics— beyond  the 
heroical  weapon-smith  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
the  poor  professors  of  such  rude  arts  as  the  homestead  can- 
not do  without— .  .  .  should  be  those  who  have  no  land. 
J.  M.  Eernble,  Saxons  in  England,  ii.  7. 

wearl  (war),  v. ;  pret.  wore,  pp.  worn,  ppr.  wear- 
ing. [<  MB.  weren,  werien  (pret.  werede,  pp. 
wered),  <  AS.  werian  (pret.  werode,  pp.  werod), 
wear,  =  OHG.  werjan,  werjen,  elothe,  =  Icel. 
verja,  clothe,  wrap,  inclose,  mount,  also  lay  out, 
spend,  =  Goth,  wasjan,  (pi.  loasida),  elothe  (the 
Goth,  form  showing  interchange  of  r  and  s :  see 
rhotacism),  <  •/  was,  clothe,  in  L.  ve.sUs,  cloth- 
ing, vestwe,  clothe,  Gr.  ead^g,  clothing:  see  vest. 
The  pret.  wore  (formerly  also  ware),  with  the 
pp.  worn,  is  due  to  conformity  with  orig.  strong 
preterits  like  iore  <  bear,  swore  <  swear,  tore 

<  tear,  etc.  (pp.  born,  sworn,  torn,  etc.),  the 
ME.  pret.  being  weak,  wered,  mod.  E.  *weared.^ 


wear 

1.  trans.  1.  To  carry  or  bear  on  the  body  as 
a  covering  or  an  appendage  for  warmth,  de- 
cency, ornament,  or  other  nse ;  put  or  have  ou : 
as,  to  wear  fine  clothes ;  to  wear  diamonds. 
"Iwere  nougt worthy, wote God," quod Haukyn, " to  were 

any  clothes, 
Ne  noyther  sherte  ne  shone  saue  for  shame  one. 
To  keure  ray  caroigne."         Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiv.  831. 

Many  wearing  rapiers  are  afraid  of  goose-quills,  ■  and 
dare  scarce  come  thither.  Shalt.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2.'3fi9. 

Thy  Muse  is  a  hagler,  and  weares  cloathes  vpoii  beSt-Ije- 
trust.  Dekker,  Humorous  Poet  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1, 245). 
On  her  head  a  caul  of  gold  she  ware, 

A  Praise  of  Mistress  Byce  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  38). 

From  that  time  forth  he  [Canute]  never  would  wear  a 
Crown.  MiUon,  Hist.  Eng.,  vl. 

2.  To  use,  affect,  or  be  in  the  habit  of  using  in 
one's  costume  or  adornment:  as,  to  wear  green. 

She  weaars  her  trains  very  long,  as  the  great  ladies  do  in 
Europe.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Professor,  vii. 

3.  To  consume  by  frequent  or  habitual  use; 
deteriorate  or  waste  by  wear;  use  up:  as,  boots 
well  worn. 

Continual  Harvest  we(W«  the  fruitful  field. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 
But  the  object  that  most  drew  my  attention,  in  the  mys- 
terious package,  was  a  certain  aSair  of  fine  red  cloth, 
much  worn  and  faded. 

Hauithome,  Scarlet  Letter,  Int.,  p.  34. 

4.  To  waste  or  impair  by  rubbing  or  attrition ; 
lessen  or  diminish  by  continuous  action  upon ; 
consume ;  waste ;  destroy  by  degrees. 

When  waterdrops  have  worn  the  stones  of  Troy, 
And  blind  oblivion  swallow'd  cities  up. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iii.  2. 1£(4. 

The  youth  with  broomy  stumps  began  to  trace  ^ 

The  kennel's  edge,  where  wheels  had  worn  the  place. 
Swift,  Descriptiontof  Morning. 

Hence — 5.  To  exhaust;  weary;  fatigue. 

Since  you  have  made  the  days  and  nights  as 'one, '' 
To  wear  your  gentle  limbs  in  my  affairs.  i '  ■ 

Shak;  All's,  WeU,  v.l.  4. 
Thus  were  they  plagued, 
And  w(yrn  with  famine  long.       Milton,  P,  L.,  x.  573. 

6.  To  cause  or  produce  by  constant  percussion 
or  attrition;  form  by  continual  rubbing:  as,  a 
constant  current  of  water  will  wear  a,  channel 
in  stone. 
Much  attrition  has  worn  every  sentence  into  a  bullet. 
Emerson,  English  Traits,  p.  118. 

.  7.  To  efface ;  obliterate.  '  ' 

Sort  thy  heart  to  patience ; 
These  few  days'  wonder  will  be  quickly  worn. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iL  4.  69. 

8.  To  have  or  exhibit  an  appearance  of ;  bear; 
carry;  exhibit;  show. 

Ne'er  did  poor  steward  wear  a  truer  grief 
For  his  undone  lord  than  mine  eyes  for  you.* 

Shale,  T.  olA.,iv.  3.  488. 

I  wore  the  Christian  cause  upon  my  sword,  , 

Against  his  enemies. 

Beau.  a/Tbd  PL,  Captain,  ii.  1. 

Thus  both  with  Lamentations  flll'd  the  Place,         ; 
'Till  Son'ow  seem'd  to  wear  one  common  Face. 

Congreve,  Iliad. 
,  And  my  wife  wears  her  benedictory  look  whenever  she 
turns  towards  these  young  people. 

Thackeray,  Philip,,  xxxii. 

9.  To  disaccustom  to  one  thing  and  accustom 
to  another;  bring  gradually;  lead:  oftenwith 
in  or  into  before  the  new  thing  or  state. 

Trials  wear  us  into  a  liking  of  what  possibly  in  the  first 
essay  displeased  us.  '    Locke. 

A  man  who  has  any  relish  for  fine  writing  .  .  .  receives 
stronger  impressions  from  the  masterly  strokes  of  a  great 
author  every  time  he  peruses  him ;  besides  that  he  natu- 
rally wears  himself  into  the  same  manner  of  speaking  arid 
thinking.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  409. 

10.  Naut.,  to  bring  (a  vessel)  on  another  tack 
by  turning  her  with  her  head  away  from  the 
wind;  veer.    Also  ware. 

At  three  bells  in  the  first  watch  the  Death  Ship  had  been' 
wore  to  bring  her  starboard  tacks  aboard. 

W.  C.  Bussell,  Death  Ship,  xxxii. 

lit.  To  lay  out;  expend;  spend;  waste;  squan- 
der.   Compare  ware^. 

I  saye  thare  leueings  ar  weill  waird. 
Lauder,  Dewtie  of  Kyngis  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  330. 

I  haue  wared  all  my  mony  in  cowhides  at  Coleshill  Mar- 
ket. 

Beywood,  1  Edw.  IV.  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1874, 1.  48). 

To  wear  away,  to  impair,  diminish,  or  destroy  by  grad- 
ual attrition  or  imperceptible  action. 

Time  and  patience  wear  away  pain  and  grief. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Md.,  p.  531. 

To  wear  off,  to  remove  or  diminish  by  attrition  or  use  : 
as,  to  wear  off  the  stiffness  of  new  shoes.— TO  wear  one's 
heart  upon  one's  sleeve.  See  heart.—  To  wear  out. 
(a)  To  wear  till  useless;  render  useless  by  weanng  or 
using :  as,  to  wear  out  a  coat  or  a  book.  (&)  To  waste  or 
destroy  by  degrees ;  consume  tediously :  as,  to  wear  out 
life  in  idle  projects. 
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Wear  out  thy  youth  with  shapeless  idleness. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V-.i.  1.  8. 
Tears,  sighs,  and  groans  you  shall  imar  out  yonr  days 
with.  Fletcher,  Wife  lor  a  Month,  v.  3. 

Hence — (c)  To  obliterate ;  efface. 

Men  that  are  bred  in  blood  have  no  way  left  'em,    * 
No  bath,  no  purge,  no  time  to  wear  it  out 
Or  wash  it  off,  but  penitence  and  prayer. 

Beau,  and  Ft.,  Knight  of  Malta,  iv.  2. 
Who  have  almost  worn  out  all  the  impressions  of  the 
woric  of  the  Law  written  in  their  hearts. 

StUUngfleet,  Sermons,  L  iL 

(<J)  To  harass;  tire  completely;  fatigue;  exhaust;  waste 
or  consume  the  strength  of. 

Stunn'd  and  worn  out  with  endless  Chat. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii. 
"Here,"  said  1  to  an  old  soldier  with  one  hand,  who 
had  been  campaign'd,  and  worn  out  to  death  in  the  ser- 
vice, "here's  a  couple  of  sous  lor  thee." 

Stenw,  Sentimental  Journey,  Montrlul. 
To  wear  the  breecbes.  See  breeches.— To  wear  the 
willow.  See  wUlow\  1. — To  wear  yellow  hose  or 
atocldllgst.    See  yeUow. 

II.  mtrans.  If.  To  be  in  fashion;  be  in  com- 
mon or  recognized  use. 
Like  the  brooch  and  the  tooth-pick,  which  wear  not  now. 
Shak.,  All's  Well,  L  1.  172. 

2t.  To  become  fit  or  suitable  by  use ;  become 
accustomed.     [Bare.] 

Let  still  the  woman  take 
An  elder  than  herself ;  so  wears  she  to  him ; 
So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart. 

Shak.,  1.  S.,  ii.  4.  31. 

3.  To  last  or  hold  out  in  course  of  use  or  the 
lapse  of  time :  generally  with  well  or  ill. 

The  flattery  with  which  he  began,  in  telling  me  how  well 
X  vjore,  was  not  disagreeable.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.~  208. 

4.  To  undergo  gradual  impairment  or  diminu- 
tion through  use,  attrition,  or  lapse  of  time; 
waste  or  diminish  gradually;  become  obliter- 
ated: often  with  away,  off,  or  out. 

Thou  wilt  surely  wear  away.  Ex.  xviii.  18. 

Though  marble  wear  with  raining. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  660. 
The  suffering  plough-share  or  the  flint  may  wear. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  i.  1. 
Love,  like  some  Stains,  will  wear  out  of  it  self. 

Efherege,  She  Would  if  She  Could,  v.  1 
If  passion  causes  a  present  terror,  yet  it  soon  wears  off. 

Locke. 

They  showed  him  all  manner  of  furniture  which  their 

Lord  had  provided  for  pilgrims,  as  sword,  shield,  helmet, 

breast-plate,  all-prayer,  and  shoes  that  would  natwearout. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  i. 

5.  To  pass  or  be  spent;  become  gradually  con- 
sumed or  exhausted. 

Away,  I  say ;  time  wears.      Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  1.  8. 
The  day  wears  ; 

And  those  that  have  been  offering  early  prayers 
Are  now  retiring  homeward. 

Beau,  and  PI.,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  iv.  1. 

The  day  wears  away ;  if  you  think  good,  let  us  prepare 

to  be  going.  Bunyan,  PUgrim's  Progress,  ii. 

6.  To  move  or  advance  slowly ;  make  gradual 
progress :  as,  the  winter  wore  on. 

Never  morning  wore 
To  evening  but  some  heart  did  break. 

Tennyson^  In  Memoriam,  vL 
As  time  wore  on  and  the  offices  were  filled,  the  throng  of 
eager  aspirants  diminished  and  faded  away. 

The  Century,  XLI.  38. 

7.  To  become;  grow.    [Old  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
The  Spaniards  began  to  viard  weary,  for  winter  drew  on. 

Bemers. 

8.  Naut.,  to  come  round  with  the  head  away 
from  the  wind :  said  of  a  ship. 

The  helm  was  hard  up,  the  after  yards  shaking,  and  the 
ship  in  the  act  of  wearing. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  372. 
To  wear  on  or  upont,  to  have  on ;  wear. 

Therfore  1  made  my  visitaciouns,  .  .  . 
And  wered  upon  my  gave  scarlet  gytes. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  569. 

wear^  (war),  n.  [<  loear^,  v.']  1.  The  act  of 
wearing  or  using,  or  the  state  of  being  worn  or 
used,  as  garments,  ornaments,  etc. ;  use :  as,  a 
garment  not  for  every-day  wear. 

They  have  a  great  manufacture  of  coarse  woollen  cloth 
in  and  about  Salonica,  which  is  exported  to  all  parts  of 
Turky  for  the  2i}ear  of  common  people. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  n.  ii.  151. 
He  had  transferred  all  the  contents  of  his  every-day 
pockets  to  those  actually  in  wear, 

Oeorge  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  i.  9. 

2.  Stuff  or  material  for  articles  of  wear ;  ma- 
terial for  garments,  etc. 

Nor.         What'sinthat  pack  there? 
First  Sold.  'Tis  English  cloth. 
Nor.  That 's  a  good  wear  indeed. 

Beau.  andFl.,  Knight  of  Malta,  ii.  1. 

3.  An  article  or  articles  worn,  or  intended  or 
fit  to  be  worn ;  style  of  dress,  adornment,  or 
the  like ;  hence,  fashion ;  vogue. 
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Pmn.  I  hope,  sir,  your  good  worship  will  be  my  bail. 
Lueio.  No,  indeed,  will  I  not,  Pompey;  it  is  not  the 
wear.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  2.  78. 

Dispatcheth  his  lacquey  to  the  chamber  early  to  kn'ow 
what  her  colours  are  for  the  day,  with  purpose  to  apply 
his  wear  that  day  accordingly. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Bevels,  v.  2. 

The  general  wear  for  all  sorts  of  people  is  a  small  Tur- 
ban. Dampier,  Voyages,  IL  L  129. 

4.  Use ;  usage  received  in  coui'se  of  being  worn 
or  used ;  the  impairment  or  diminution  in  bulk, 
value,  efBoiency,  etc.,  which  results  from  use, 
friction,  time,  or  the  like. 

This  rag  of  scarlet  cloth — for  time,  and  wear,  and  a  sac- 
rilegious moth  had  reduced  it  to  little  other  than  a  rag — 
on  careful  examination,  assumed  the  shape  of  a  letter. 

Hawthorne,  Scarlet  Letter,  Int.,  p.  35. 

A  fibre  capable  of  such  strain  and  wear  as  that  is  used 
only  in  the  making  of  heroic  natures.      Lowell,  Garfield. 

He  might  have  seen  the  wear 
Of  thirty  summers. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  336. 

Wear  and  tear,  the  loss  by  wearing ;  the  waste,  diminu- 
tion, decay,  or  injury  which  anything  sustains  by  ordinary 
use :  as,  the  wear  and  tear  of  machinery ;  the  wear  and 
tear  of  furniture. 
wear^t  (wer),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  weren,  werien,  weo- 
rien  (pret.  werede),  <  AS.  werian,  guard,  defend, 
protect,  =  OS.  werian,  hinder,  =  OHG.  werjan, 
weren,  hinder,  obstruct,  protect,  defend,  MHG. 
wern,  wergen,  G.  wehren,  guard,  protect,  =  leel. 
verja  =  Sw.  vdrja  =  Dan.  vserge,  defend,  =  Goth. 
warjan,  guard,  protect;  from  the  root  of  ware'^, 
wary^,  and  so  ult.  connected  with  wa/rd'^  and 
guard."]  1.  To  guard;  watch,  as  a  gate,  etc., 
so  that  it  is  not  entered;  defend. 

Padir,  that  may  do  no  dere 
Ooddis  comaundement  to  f uUfyll ; 
For  fra  all  wathes  he  will  vs  were, 
Whar-so  we  wende  to  wirke-his  wille. 

York  Plays,  p.  61. 

I  set  him  to  wear  the  fore-door  wi'  the  speir  while  I  kept 
the  back-door  wi'  the  lance. 

Border  Minstrelsy,  i.  208.    (Jamieson.) 

2.  To  ward  off;  prevent  from  approaching  or 
entering:  as,  to  wear  the  wolf  from  the  sheep. 
— 3.  To  conduct  or  guide  with  care  or  caution, 
as  into  a  fold  or  place  of  safety.     [Scotch.] 

Will  ye  gae  to  the  ewe-buchts,  Marion, 
And  wear  in  the  sheep  wi'  me? 
Old  Song,  in  Bamsay'e  Tea- Table  Miscellany. 

weaT\m.    See  toeir. 

wearable  (war'a-bl),  a.  andm.  [<  joeari  +  able.] 

1.  a.  Capable  6t  being  worn ;  fit  for  wear,  as  a 
garment  or  a  textile  fabric. 

Respecting  the  hereafter  of  the  wearable  fabrics,  the 
fumitiu:e,  and  the  walls,  we  can  assert  thus  much,  that 
they  are  all  in  process  of  decay. 

B.  Spencer,  First  Principles,  §  93. 

II.  n.  A  garment;  a  piece  of  wearing-ap- 
parel. 

The  Celt  .  .  .  moved  off  with  Mrs.  Button's  wear(^Zes, 
and  deposited  the  trunk  containing  them  safely  in  the 
boat.  Scott,  Heart  of  Mid- Lothian,  xli. 

Let  a  woman  ask  me  to  give  her  an  edible  or  a  wear, 
able;  ...  I  can,  at  least,  understand  the  demand. 

Charlotte  BrontS,  Shirley,  xxiii. 

weare  (wer),  n.  [A  spelling  of  wear^,  weir.] 
In  her.,  a  bearing  representing  a  screen  or 
fence  made  of  wattled  twigs,  or  the  like,  and 
upright  stakes.  It  is  generally  represented  in 
fesse. 

wearer  (war'fer),  n.  [<  wear'^  +  -eri.]  1.  One 
who  wears,  bears,  or  carries  on  the  body,  or  as 
an  appendage  to  the  body :  as,  the  wearer  of  a 
cloak,  a  sword,  or  a  crown. 

By  Jupiter, 
Were  I  the  wearer  of  Antonius'  beard, 
I  would  not  shave 't  to-day. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  Ii.  2.  7. 
Cowls,  hoods,  and  habits;  with  their  wearers  toss'd 
And  fintter'd  into  rags.  MUton,  P.  L.,  iii.  490. 

2.  That  which  wears,  wastes,  or  consumes .-  as, 
the  waves  are  the  patient  wearers  of  the  rocks. 

Weariable  (wer'i-a-bl),  a.  [<  weary^  +  -ahle.] 
Capable  of  becoming  wearied  or  fatigued .  Quar- 
terly Bev.     [Rare.]  - 

wearied  (wer'id),  p.  a.  Tired;  fatigued;  ex- 
hausted with  exertion. 

The  Samoeds  know  these  vnknowne  deserts,  and  can 
tell  where  the  mosse  groweth  wherewith  they  refresh 
their  wearied  Deere.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  434. 

weariful  (wer'i-ful),  a.  [<  weary''-  +  -ful.]  An 
unnecessary  extension  of  weary'^ ;  perhaps  sug- 
gested by  weamowe.]  Pull  of  weariness;  caus- 
ing weariness ;  wearisome ;  tiresome ;  tedious. 
[Rare.] 

I  was  reading  "Polexandre,"  the  wearifullest  of  books, 

I  think ;  and  I  heai'd  nothing  but  the  rats  and  the  mice. 

A.  E.  Bam,  Fiiend  Olivia,  ii. 


wearisome 

wearifully  (wer'i-fiil-i),   adv.    In  a  weariful 
manner;  wearisomely.     [Bare.] 
The  long  night  passed  slowly  and  wearifuUy. 

W.  Black,  In  Far  Lochaber,  xxiiL 

weariless  (wer'i-les),  a.  [<  weary  +  -less.]  In- 
cessant; unwearying;  unwearied:  as,  weariless 
wings.    Bogg.     [Rare.] 

Beaten  and  packed 
With  the  flashing  flails  of  weariless  seas. 

Lowell,  Appledore,  liL 

wearily  (wer'i-li),  adv.    In  a  weary  manner; 
like  one  fatigued. 
You  look  wearily.  Shak.,  Tempest,  iii.  1.  32. 

weariness  (wer'i-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  werynes,  weri- 
nesse,  werynesse,  loermisse,  <  AS.  werignes,  weri- 
nes,  weariness,  <  werig,  weary:  see  weary  and 
-ness.]  1.  The  state  of  being  weary  or  tired; 
that  lassitude  or  exhaustion  of  strength  which 
is  induced  by  labor,  or  lack  of  sleep  or  rest ;  fa- 
tigue. 

After  his  himteng  and  his  beaynesse, 

flor  his  travell  and  liis  grete  werynes. 

He  felle  a  slope.     Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 160. 

We  come  to  a  certayne  stone  vpon  ye  which  our  blessyd 

Lady  was  wont  to  rest  her  werynes  whan  she  most  denout- 

ly  visy  ted  these  holy  placets]  alter  ye  ascension  of  or  Lord, 

Sir  B.  Ouyl/orde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  33. 


Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  resty  sloth 
Finds  the  down  pillow  hard. 

Shak.,  Cymbellne,  iii.  6.  33. 
With  weariness  and  wine  oppress'd. 

Vryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  xiL  763. 

3.  Mental  depression  proceeding  from  monot- 
onous continuance ;  tedium;  ennui;  languor. 
Till  one  could  yield  lor  weariness. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

3.    A  feeUng  of  dissatisfaction  or  vexation 
with  something  or  with  its  continuance. 

A  man  would  die,  though  he  were  neither  valiant  nor 
miserable,  only  upon  a  weariness  to  do  the  same  thing  so 
oft  over  and  over.  Bacon,  Death  (ed.  1887)i 

The  Thirteenth  King  was  Osred,  whose  Wife  Cutburga, 
out  of  a  loathing  Weariness  of  Wedlock,  sned  out  a  Di- 
vorce from  her  Husband,  and  built  a  Nunnery  at  Win- 
burn  in  Dorsetshire,  where  in  a  Keligions  Habit  she  ended 
her  life.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  6. 

=Syn.  1.  Lassitude,  etc.    See  fatigue. 
wearing  (war'ing),  n.    [<  ME.  werung,  weriunge; 
verbal  n.  of  wear^,  v.]     1.  The  act  of  one  who 
wears. —  2.  That  which  one  wears;  clothes;  gar- 
ments. 

Give  me  my  nightly  wearing,  and  adieu. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iv.  3.  It 

3.  The  act  of  wearing  away  or  passing. 

Now  again  in  a  hall-month's  wearing  goes  Sigrid  into  the 
wild.  William  Morris,  Signrd,  i. 

wearing  (war'ing),  j>.o.  Wasting;  consuming; 
exhausting;  tiring:  as,  wearing  suspense  or 
grief. 

wearing-apparel  (war'ing-a-par'el),  n.  Gar- 
ments worn,  or  made  for  "wearing;  dress  in 
general. 

wear-iron  (wSr'i*6rn),  n.  A  friction-guard, 
consisting  of  a  plate  of  iron  or  steel,  set  on  the 
surface  or  edge  of  a  softer  material  to  pre- 
vent abrasion,  as  on  the  edge  of  the  body  of  a 
wagon,  to  prevent  the  forward  wheels  from 
wearing,  grinding,  or  scraping  the  body  in 
turning.    Also  wea/r-plate. 

wearisnt  (wer'ish),  a.  [Also  weerish,  werish, 
warish;  origin  uncertain ;  some  confusion  with 
weary^,  and  perhaps  with  waterish,  appears  to 
exist.]     1.  Insipid;  tasteless;  weak;  washy. 

Fet^sgAe,  asmeateisthatisnat  welltastye —  .  .  .  mal 
sauor^.  Palsgrave,  p.  328. 

As  werishe  and  as  vnsauery  as  beetes. 
ITdall,  tr.  ol  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  lia    (Dames.) 

2.  Withered;  wizen;  shrunk. 

A  wretched  wearish  elfe.         Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  v.  34. 

A  wearish  hand, 

A  bloodless  lip.        Ford,  Love's  Sacrifice,  v.  1. 

A  little,  wearish  old  man,  very  melancholy  by  nature. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Header,  p.  2. 

wearishnesst, n.    Insipidity.    Udall.    (Davies.) 
wearisome  (wer'i-sum),  a.   [<  weary^  +  -some.] 
Causing  weariness;   tiresome;    tedious;   irk- 
some; monotonous:  as,  a  wearisome  muTcii;  a 
wearisome  day's  work. 

Alas,  the  way  is  wearisome  and  long ! 

Shak.,  T.  a.  of  V.,  ii.  7.  8. 
God  had  delivered  their  souls  of  the  wearisome  burdens 
of  sin  and  vanity.  Penn,  Rise  and  Progress  of  Quakers,  ii. 
Few  portions  of  Spanish  literature  show  anything  more 
stiff  and  wearisome  than  the  long  declamations  and  dis- 
cussions in  this  dull  fiction.  Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  III.  88. 
=S3m.  Wearisome,  Fatiguing,  Tiresome,  Tedious,  Irk- 
some, prolix,  humdrum,  prosy,  dull.  Wearisome  and  fa- 
tjmvng  are  essentially  the  same  in  meaning  and  strength ; 
they  are  equally  appropriate  whether  the  person  acts  or  is 
acted  upon :  as,  tlie  old  man  was  so  deaf  that  it  was  equall^ 
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Kearisoine  (or  fatiguing)  to  apeak  and  to  bo  spoken  to. 
TiresoTne  ismore  often  used  where  one  is  acted  upon ;  in 
strength  it  is  the  same  as  wearisome^  Tedious  is  stronger 
than  wearisome,  and  suggests  the  need  of  constant  effort 
of  the  will  to  do  or  to  endure ;  the  weariness  may  be 
physical  or  mental :  as,  a  tediaui  task ;  a  tediom  head- 
ache;  tedious  garrulity.  Tediom  suggests  commonly  that 
one  is  acted  upon ;  irksvme  suggests  that  one  acts  or  is 
called  upon  to  act,  and  implies  also  a  pecnliar  reluc- 
tance. In  Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  1.  66,  is  an  example  of 
the  rarer  use  of  irksome  to  express  a  wearied  shrinking 
from  being  acted  upon :  "  How  irksome  is  this  music  to 
my  heartl*  See  fatigue,  n.,  and  tirel,  v.  t. 
wearisomely  (wer'i-sum-li),  adv.  In  a  weari- 
some manner;  tediously;  so  as  to  cause  weari- 
ness. 

Pone's  epigrammatic  cast  of  thought  led  him  to  spend 
his  skill  on  bringing  to  a  nicer  adjustment  the  balance  of 
the  couplet,  in  which  he  succeeded  only  too  wearisomely 
well.  Lowell,  Hew  Princeton  Kev.,  1.  156. 

wearisomeness  (wer'i-sum-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  wearisome ;  tiresomeness ; 
tediousness :  as,  the  wearisomeness  of  waiting 
long  and  anxiously. 

That  the  wearisomnesse  of  the  Sea  may  bee  refreshed 
in  this  pleasing  part  of  the  Couutrie. 

Quoted  in  Copt.  John  Smith's  Works,  II.  6. 
Continual  plodding  and  wearisomeness. 

Milton,  Tetrachordon. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  realize  the  wearisomeness  which 
reigned  in  the  Conclave  during  so  protracted  a  period. 

J.  H.  Shorthouse,  John  Inglesant,  xxx. 

wear-plate  (war'plat),  n.  Same  as  wear^ron. 
wearyi  (wer'i),  a.  [<  ME.  wery,  weri,  <  AS. 
werig  =  OS.  worig  (in  comp.),  weary,  =  OHG-. 
worag,  wtiarag,  drunken.  Of.  AS.  worian,  wan- 
der, travel,  roll,  <  *w6r,  prob.  a  moor  or  wet 
place  (>  ME.  wor:  "wery  so  water  in  wore,"  'dull 
as  water  in  pool'),  in  comp.  wor-hana,  a  moor- 
cock; cf.  AS.  wos,  also  was,  mire,  wet,  ooze: 
see  wase'^i,  woose,  ooze.'\  1.  Tired;  exhausted 
by  toil  or  exertion;  having  the  endurance  or 
patience  worn  out  by  continuous  striving. 

There  nere  is  the  place  where  that  oure  Lord  rested 
him,  whan  he  was  wery  for  beiynge  of  the  Cros. 

Xamdeville,  Travels,  p.  80. 

Estern  tewysday  to  Suza  to  Diner,  and  the  I  rest  me ; 
for  I  was  were,  and  my  hors  also,  (for  the  grett  labor  that 
I  had  the  same  mornyng  in  passing  over  the  evyll  and 
grevows  mounte  Senes. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  8. 

Let  us  not  be  weary  lu  well  doing.  Gal.  vi.  9. 

When  they  will  they  work,  and  sleep  when  they  are 
weary.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  14. 

I  see  you  ai'e  weary,  and  therefore  I  will  presently  wait 
on  you  to  your  chamber. 

Cotton,  in  Walton's  Angler,  ii.  235. 
The  stag-hounds,  weary  with  the  chase. 
Lay  stretched  upon  the  rushy  floor. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  I/L.,  i.  2. 

2.  Impatient  of  or  discontented  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  something  painful,  exacting,  irk- 
some, or  distasteful,  and  willing  to  be  done 
with  it ;  having  ceased  to  feel  pleasure  (in  some- 
thing). 

In  the  exercise  and  study  of  the  mind  they  be  never 
■weary.  Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Bobinson),  ii.  7. 

Weary  of  the  world,  away  she  hies. 
And  yokes  her  silver  doves. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  I.  1189. 

I  think  she  is  weary  of  your  tyranny. 

And  therefore  gone.         Fletc?ter,  Pilgrim,  ii.  1. 

He  is  weary  of  the  old  wooden  houses,  the  mud  and  dust, 
the  dead  level  of  site  and  sentiment,  the  chill  east  wind, 
and  the  chillest  of  social  atmospheres. 

Hawthorne,  Scarlet Xetter,  Int.,  p.  11. 

3.  Causing  fatigue;  tiresome;  irksome:  as,  a 
weary  journey;  a  weary  life. 

How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world ! 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  1.  2. 133. 
Their  dusty  palfreys  and  array 
Showed  they  had  marched  a  weary  way. 

Scott,  Marmion,  i.  8. 

Host  weary  seem'd  the  sea,  weary  the  oar, 
Weary  the  wandering  fields  of  barren  foam. 

Tennyson,  Lotos-Eaters. 

4.  Feeble;  sickly;  puny.  Forty;  Jamieson. 
[Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.]  =Syiu  Disgusted,  weari- 
some.   See  wearyl,  v. 

wearyi  (wer'i),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  wearied,  ppr. 
wearying.  [<  ME.  werien,  <  AS.  werigean,  ge- 
werigean,  weary,  fatigue,  <  werig,  weary:  see 
weary\  «.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  make  weary;  re- 
duce or  exhaust  the  physical  strength  or  endur- 
ance of;  fatigue;  tire:  as,  to  weary  one's  self 
with  striving. 
The  people  shall  weary  themselves  for  very  vanity. 
^  Hab.  ii.  13. 

They  in  the  practice  of  their  religion  wearied  chiefly 

their  knees  and  hands,  we  especially  our  ears  and  tongues. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  81. 

2.  To  exhaust  the  endurance,  patience,  or  re- 
sistance of,  as  by  persistence  or  importunity. 
431 
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I  stay  too  long  by  thee,  I  weary  thee. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  5.  94. 

I  have  even  wearied  heaven  with  prayers. 

Ford,  'Tis  Pity,  i.  3. 

Watchful  I'll  guard  thee,  and  with  Midnight  Pray'r 
Weary  the  Gods  to  keep  thee  in  their  Care. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma. 

To  weary  out.  (a)  To  exhaust  or  subdue  by  something 
fatiguing  or  irksome. 

Like  an  Egyptian  Tyrant,  some 
Thou  weariest  out  in  building  but  a  Tomb. 

Cowley,  The  Mistress,  Thraldom. 

She  surceased  not,  day  nor  night, 
To  storm  me  over-watch'd  and  wearied  out. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  405. 
(fi)  To  pass  wearily.    [Bare.] 

The  land  of  Italy: 
There  wil  I  waile,  and  weary  out  my  dayes  in  wo. 
The  Merchant's  Daughter  (CblWa  Ballads,  IV.  829). 
=S5T1.  1.  Fatigue,  Jade,  etc.    See  tirel. 

II,  intrans.  1.  To  become  weary,  tired,  or 
fatigued. 

She  was  nae  ten  miles  frae  the  town, 
When  she  began  to  weary. 

Lizae  Baillie  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  74).^ 

2.  To  become  Impatient  or  surfeited,  as  with 
the  continuance  of  something  that  is  monoto- 
nous, irksome,  or  distasteful. 

Sing  the  simple  passage  o'er  and  o'er 
For  all  an  April  morning,  till  the  ear 
Wearies  to  hear  it. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

3.  To  long;  languish:  with /or  before  the  ob- 
ject. 

The  pair  took  home  schoolboy  meals  in  paper-bags,  subf 
sisting  upon  buns  and  canned  meats,  and  wearying  for  the 
taste  of  a  hot  broiled  steak.     The  Century,  XXXVII.  775. 

weary2  (wer'i),  n.  [<  *weary^,  v.,  var.  of  wary^, 
curse :  see  wary^.']  A  curse :  used  now  only 
in  the  phrases  Weary  fa'  you!  Weary  on  you! 
and  the  like.    Scott.     [Scotch.] 

weasand  (we '  zand),  n.  [Also  weasand,  and  for- 
merly wesand,  wezand,  also  dial,  wezgen,  wizen, 
wizzeri,  and  wosen;  <  ME.  wesand,  icesande,  way- 
sande,  wesaunt,  <  AS.  wsesend,  also  wdsend  (>  B. 
dial,  wosen)  =  OFries.  wasende,  wdsande,  wea- 
sand, windpipe,  =  OH(J.  weisunt,  MHG.  weisant 
(B.  Miiller),  weasand ;  of.  G.  dial.  (Bav.)  waisel, 
wasel,  wasUng,  the  gullet  of  ruminating  animals. 
The  word  (AS.  wdsend)  has  the  form  of  a  present 
participle,  and  some  have  attempted  to  connect 
it  with  wheeze;  this  involves  the  assumption 
that  the  rare  AS.  verb  hwesan  (pret.  hweds), 
wheeze,  =  Icel.  Jmeesa,  hiss,  =  Dan.  hviese,  hiss, 
wheeze  (not  found  in  OHG.,  etc.),_gave  rise  to 
a  noun  *hwesend,  varying  to  *hweesend,  *hwd- 
send,  meaning  'the  wheezing  thing,'  that  this 
name  was  applied  to  all  windpipes  (most  of 
which  never  wheeze),  and  that  subsequently 
the  initial  consonant  in  hw-  fell  away,  a  phe- 
nomenon wholly  xmknown  in  other  AS.  words 
in  hw-,  ^nd  not  recognized  even  in  mod.  English 
except  in  dialectal  use.]  The  windpipe;  the 
pipe  or  tube  through  which  air  passes  to  and 
from  the  lungs  in  respiration ;  the  trachea.  See 
trachea^  and  larynx. 

Should  I  have  named  him?  Nay,  they  should  as  soon 
have  this  weasand  of  mine. 

Latimer,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1550. 

Had  his  wesaTid  bene  a  little  widder. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  September. 

Give  me  a  razor  there,  that  I  may  scrape  his  weesand, 

that  tt)e  bristles  may  not  hinder  me  when  I  come  to  cut  it. 

Dryden,  The  Mock  Astrologer,  V.  i. 

You  may  have  a  pot  of  porter,  or  two— but  neither  wine 

nor  sDirits  shall  wet  yotu:  v/iien  this  night.  Tickler. 

"  Nodes  Ambrogiana,  Feb.,  1832. 

weaae-allan  (wez'al'''an),  n.    See  weese-allen. 

wea$el  (we'zl),  n.  [Formerly  also  weazel,  wee- 
sel;  <  ME.  wesel,  wesele,  wesile,  wezele,  <  AS. 
wesle  =  D.  wesel,  wezel  (dim.  weselhe,  wezel^e) 
=  OHG.  wisala,  MHG.  wisel,  wisele,  G.  wiesel 
=  Icel.  visla  (in  comp.  Iweysi-visla)  =  Sw.  ves- 
la,  vdssla  =  Dan.  veesel,  a  weasel;  origin  un- 
certain.] 1.  A  small  carnivorous  digitigrade 
mammal  of  the  restricted  genus  Putorius,  of 
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the  family  Mustelidse,  related  to  the  stoat  or 
ermine,  ferret,  and  polecat  of  the  same  genus, 
and  less  intimately  to  the  marten  or  sable  of 
the  genus  Mustela  of  the  same  family.  The 
species  to  which  the  name  is  most  frequently  or  especially 
applied  is  P.  vulgaris,  the  common  weasel  of  Europe  and 
of  most  of  the  cold  and  temperate  parts  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  distinguished  by  the  comparative  length  and 
extreme  slendemess  of  the  body,  and  very  small  size, 
being  only  some  6  or  8  inches  long,  with  a  tail  of  2  inches  in 
length,  or  less ;  the  color  is  reddish-brown  above,  and 
white  below ;  the  tail  is  of  the  same  color  as  the  body,  and 
not  tipped  with  black.  In  northerly  regions  it  turns  white 
in  winter,  like  the  ermine.  It  feeds  on  rats,  mice,  moles, 
shrews,  small  birds  and  their  eggs,  and  msects;  and, 
though  itself  classed  as  vermin  by  gamekeepers,  it  is  often 
serviceable  as  a  destroyer  of  vermin  in  ricks,  bams,  and 
granai'ies,  its  small  size  and  lithe,  sinuous  body  enabling 
it  to  penetrate  almost  everywhere.  Its  cunning  and 
waiiness  are  proverbial  in  the  expression  to  catch  a  wea- 
sel asleep— that  is,  to  do  an  extremely  difficult  thing  by 
strategy,  finesse,  or  unexpected  action.  Other  species  of 
Putorius,  properly  called  weasels,  inhabit  most  pai-ts  of 
the  world,  and  the  name  has  loosely  attached  to  various 
animals  of  different  families,  some  of  which  applications 
are  noted  in  phrases  below. 

Fair  was  this  yonge  wyf,  and  therwithal 
As  any  wezele  hir  body  gent  and  smal. 

Chamcer,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  48. 

A  wesel  tame  have  sum  men  ther  thai  crepe. 
Hem  forto  take. 

PaXladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  109. 

I  can  suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song  as  a  weasel  sucka 
eggs.  Shah.,  As  yoii  Like  it,  ii.  6. 13. 

2t.  The  weasel-coot.— 3.  A  lean,  mean,  sneak- 
ing, greedy  fellow. 

The  weasel  Scot 
Comes  sneaking,  and  so  sucks  her  piincely  eggs. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  2. 170. 

FouT-toed  weaselt,  the  African  zenik  or  suricate,  a 
vivorrine,  formerly  Mhyzsena  tetradactyla.  See  cut  under 
suricate. — Malacca  weaseL  Same  as  rasse^.  See  cut 
under  Viverrinse. — Mexican  weasel.  Same  as  Hnki^ou 
(which  see,  with  cut).— Pouched  weaaeL  See  pawned, 
and  cut  under  Phascogaie. 

weasel-cat  (we'zl-kat),  n.  The  linsang,  Friono- 
don  gracilis.    See  cut  under  deVundung. 

weasel-coot  (we'zl-k6t),  ».  The  so-called  red- 
headed smew.  This  is  the  female  or  young  male  of 
MergeUus  albellus  (the  adult  male  of  which  is  figured  un- 
der smew).  The  implication  of  the  term  weasel  appears  to 
be  the  musteline  or  foxy  color  of  the  head.  An  old  name 
of  this  or  a  similar  merganser  was  Mergus  mustelinus, 
and  one  used  by  Sir  T.  Browne  was  Mustela  variegata. 
The  same  adjective  with  the  same  meaning  occurs  in  Tur- 
dus  mustelinus,  the  present  name  of  the  wood-thrush  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  several  other  specific  designa- 
tions of  animals,  as  in  Lepilemur  mustelinus,  the  weasel- 
lemur.    Compare  weaser. 

weasel-duck  (we'zl-duk),  n.  Same  as  weasel- 
coot. 

weasel-faced  (we'zl-fast),  a.  Having  a  thin, 
sharp  face  like  a  weasel's.    Steele. 

weasel-fish  (we'zl-fish),  n.  The  three-bearded 
Tockling,  or  whistle-fish.    See  whistle-fish. 

weasel-lemur  (we'zl-le''''m6r),  n.  A  small  le- 
mur, Lepilemur  mustelinus. 

weasellingf,  n.  [Also  weazelUng;  <  weasel  + 
Ung^."]  A  kind  of  reckling,  probably  the  five- 
bearded,  Moiella  mustela. 

weaselmongert  (we'zl-mung'''g6r),  m.  A  rat- 
catcher; one  who  himts  rats,  etc.,  with  wea- 
sels. 

This  weaselmonger,  who  is  no  better  than  a  cat  in  a 
house,  or  a  ferret  in  a  conygat  [rabbit-burrow]. 

Peele,  Speeches  to  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Theobalds,  ii. 

weasel-snout  (we'zl -snout),  n.  The  yellow 
dead-nettle,  Lamium  Galeohdolon:  so  called 
from  the  shape  of  the  corolla.    See  Galeohdolon. 

weasel-spider  (we'zl-spi''''der),TO.  Abook-nam© 
of  any  arachnidan  of  the  family  Galeodidse.  See 
cut  under  Solpugida. 

weaser  (we'z^r),  n.  [Cf.  weasel-coot.']  The 
American  merganser  or  sheldrake,  Mergus 
americanus.  J.  P.  Giraud,  1844 ;  G.  Trumbull, 
1888.  Also  wheaser  and  tweezer.  [Long  Isl- 
and.] 

weasinesst  (we'zi-nes),  n.  The  state  or  con- 
dition of  being  weasy.    Joye. 

weasyt  (we'zi),  a.  [Appar.  for  *weesy,  a  dial, 
var.  of  woosy,  an  earlier  form  of  oozy  (like 
weese,  woose,  for  ooze).']  Gluttonous;  sensual. 
Joye. 

weather  (weSH'er),  m.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  wether;  with  alteration  of  orig.  d  to  th  (as 
also  in  father,  mother,  prob.  under  Scand.  influ- 
ence; cf.  Icel.  vedhr),  <  ME.  weder,  wedir,  <  AS. 
weder,  weather,  wind,  =  OS.  wedar,  weder  = 
OFries.  weder  =  D.  weder,  contracted  weer  = 
OHG.  wetar,  MHG.  weter,  G.  wetter  (cf.  also  G. 
ge-witter,  a  storm)  =  Icel.  vedhr  =  Sw.  vdder, 
wind,  air,  weather,  =  Dan.  veir,  weather,  wind, 
air  (not  found  in  Goth. ).  Cf.  OBulg.  vedro,  good 
weather,  vedru,  bright,  clear;  cf.  also  OBulg. 
vietrH,  air,  wind ;  akin  to  wind,  from  the  root  of 
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Goth,  waian,  Skt.  ■/  vd,  blow:  see  wind^.']  I.  n. 
If.  Wind;  storm;  tempest. 

Now  welcome  somer,  with  thy  sunne  softe, 
That  hast  thia  wintres  wedrea  overshake. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.  685. 
Aye  the  wynde  was  in  the  saylc, 
Over  fomes  they  flet  withowtyn  f ayle. 
The  wetkur  then  lorth  gan  swepe. 
Le  Bane  Florence  (Kitson's  Metr.  Kom.,  IIL). 
What  gusts  of  weather  from  that  gathering;  cloud 
My  thoughts  presage  1  I^den,  jEneid,  v.  19. 

2t.  Cold  and  wet. 

Seynge  this  bysshop  with  his  company  syttyng  in  the 
meder,  desyied hym  to  his howse.    Faiyan,  Chi-on.,  Ixxxiii. 

And,  if  two  Boots  keep  out  the  Weather, 
What  need  you  have  two  Hides  of  Leather? 

Prixyr,  Alma,  iii. 
3t.  A  light  rain ;  a  shower.  Wyclif,  Deut.  xxxii . 
2. — 4.  The  state  of  the  air  or  atmosphere  with 
respeet  to  its  cloudiness,  humidity,  motions, 
pressure,  temperature,  electrical  condition,  or 
any  other  meteorological  phenomena;  the  at- 
mospheric conditions  prevailing  at  any  moment 
over  any  region  of  the  earth :  as,  warm  or  cold 
weather;  wet  or  dry  weather;  calm  or  stormy 
weather;  fair  or  foul  weather;  cloudy  or  hazy 
weather.  The  investigation  of  the  various  causes  whioli 
determine  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  and  produce  the 
changes  which  are  incessantly  taking  place  in  its  condi- 
tion forms  the  subject  of  meteorology.  The  average  con- 
dition of  the  weather  for  a  considerable  period  constitutes 
climate,  and  the  statistical  compilation  of  meteorological 
observations  forms  the  basis  of  climatology. 
Men  may  see  the  Walles  when  it  is  f  ayr  Wedre  and  cleer. 
MandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  101. 
A !  lorde,  what  the  wedir  is  colde  I 
The  fellest  freese  that  euore  I  telyd. 

York  Plays,  p.  114. 
They .  .  .  wolde  ride  in  the  cole  of  the  momynge  that 
was  feire  and  stille  and  a  softe  weder,  and  thei  were  yonge 
and  tender  to  suffre  greto  trauayle. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  ii.  191. 
Oentlewomen,  the  weather's  hot;  whither  walk  yon? 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  iii.  1. 

Horrible  weather  again  to-day,  snowing  and  raining  all 

■day.  Sydney  Smith,  To  Mis.  Sydney  Smith 

5.  Specifically,  in  weather-maps  and  -reports, 
the  condition  of  the  sky  as  to  cloudiness  and 
the  occurrence  of  precipitation. — 6.  Change  of 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere;  meteorological 
change;  hence,  figuratively,  vicissitude;  change 
of  fortune  or  condition. 

It  is  a  reverend  thing  to  see  an  ancient  castle  .  .  .  not 
in  decay ;  how  much  more  to  behold  an  ancient  noble  fam- 
ily which  hath  stood  against  the  waves  and  weathers  of 
time  1  Bacon,  Nobility. 

But  my  Substantial  Love 
Of  a  more  flim  and  perfect  Nature  is ; 
No  Weathers  can  it  move. 

Cowley,  The  Mistress,  Coldness. 

7.  The  inclination  or  obliquity  of  the  sails  of  a 
windmill  to  the  plane  of  revolution.— Angle  of 
-weather.  See  angles.—  Clerk  of  the  weather.  See 
derk.—  MenT  weathert.  See  merryi.—Soti  Weather. 
(a)  A  thaw.  [New  Eng.)  (6)  An  enervating  atmosphere. 
— To  make  fair  weathert,  to  conciliate  or  flatter,  as  by 
fair  words  and  shows  of  friendship. 

I  must  make  fair  weather  yet  awhile, 
Till  Henry  be  more  weak  and  I  more  strong. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  v.  1.  30. 

To  make  good  or  bad  weather  (rtaut).  See  makei.— 
Underthe  weather,  indisposed;  ill;  ailing:  a  condition 
caused  or  influenced  by  tho  state  of  the  weather.  [CoUoq.  ] 

Since  I  went  to  Washington,  and  until  within  ten  days, 
I  have  been  quite  under  the  weather,  and  I  have  had  to 
neglect  everything;  S.  Bowles,  in  Merriam,  II.  49. 

Weather  Bureau,  a  bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, having  charge  of  the  forecasting  of  weather,  the 
issue  or  storm,  cold-wave,  frost,  and  flood  warninp,  the 
gaging  and  reporting  of  rivers,  the  maintenance  of  sea- 
coast  telegraph-lines,  the  collection  and  transmission  of 
marine  intelligence  for  the  benefit  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation, the  taking  of  meteorological  observations  for  es- 
tablishing the  climatic  conditions  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  distribution  of  meteorological  information  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  From  1871  to  1891 
these  duties  were  performed  by  the  signal  service  of  the 
army. 

II.  a.  Naut,  toward  the  wind;  windward: 
opposed  to  ?ee;  a,s,  weather  how;  weather  heam; 
weather  rigging — Weather  anchor,  the  anchor,  ly- 
ing to  windward,  by  which  a  ship  rides  when  moored. — 
Weather  helm,  quarter,  tide.  See  the  nouns. 
weather  (weTH'er),  v.  [<  ME.  wederen,  <  AS. 
wederian ,  wedrian,  expose  to  the  air,  indicate  the 
weather;  cf.  AS.  wedrian  —  Sw.  vddra,  expose 
to  the  air,  air,  scent,  smeU,  snufl  the  air,  =  Dan. 
»e/re,  air,  scent ;  from  the  noun.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  air ;  expose  to  the  air ;  dry  or  otherwise  af- 
fect by  exposure  to  the  open  air.     [Rare.] 

I  fear  me  this  land  is  not  yet  ripe  to  be  ploughed ;  for, 
as  the  saying  is,  it  lacketh  weathering. 

Latimer,  Sermon  of  the  Plough. 

And  then  he  pearcheth  on  some  hraxmch  thereby. 
To  weather  him,  and  his  moyst  wings  to  dry. 

Spenser,  Muiopotmos,  L  184. 
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All  barleys  that  have  been  weathered  in  the  field,  or 
have  got  mow-bui-nt  or  musty  in  the  stack,  should  be 
rigidly  rejected.  Ifre,  Diet.,  III.  185. 

Hawks  are  rtieatTiered  by  being  placed  unhooded  in  the 
open  air.  This  teim  is  applied  to  passage  hawks  which 
aie  not  sufliciently  reclaimed  to  be  left  out  by  themselves 
unhooded  on  blocks— they  are  weathered  by  being  put 
out  for  an  hour  or  two  under  the  falconer's  eye. 

JErusye.  Brit.,  IX.  7. 

2.  To  afEeot  injuriously  by  the  action  of  wea- 
ther; in  geol.,  to  discolor  or  disintegrate:  as, 
the  atmospheric  agencies  that  weather  rocks. 
— 3.  In  tile^manuf.,  to  expose  (the  clay)  to  a  hot 
sun  or  to  frost,  in  order  to  open  the  pores  and 
separate  the  particles,  that  it  may  readily  ab- 
sorb water  and  be  easily  worked. — 4.  To  slope 
(a  surface),  that  it  may  shed  water. — 5.  Naut. : 
(a)  To  sail  to  windward  of:  as,  to  weather  a 
point  or  cape. 

We  weathered  Pulo  Pare  on  the  29th,  and  stood  in  for 
the  main.  Cook,  First  Voyage,  iii.  13. 

(6)  To  bear  up  against  and  come  safely  through: 
said  of  a  ship  in  a  storm,  as  also  of  a  mariner ; 
ience,  used  in  the  same  sense  with  reference 
to  storms  on  land. 
Here 's  to  the  pilot  that  weathered  the  storm.    Canning. 
Among  these  hills,  from  first  to  last. 
We've  weathered  many  a  furious  blast. 

Wordsworth,  The  Waggoner,  ii. 

I  weathered  some  weary  snow-storms. 

Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  275. 

To  sell  the  boat  —  and  yet  he  loved  her  well ; 
How  many  a  rough  sea  had  he  weathefd  in  her  t 

Tennyson,  Enocli  Arden. 

6.  Figuratively,  to  bear  up  against  and  over- 
come, as  trouble  or  danger ;  come  out  of,  as  a 
trial,  without  permanent  damage  or  loss. 
You  will  weather  the  difficulties  yet.    F.  W.  Robertson. 

The  vitality  and  self-direction  of  the  semi-Greek  mu- 
nicipalities of  the  East  in  large  measure  weathered  Roman 
iiile,  as  did  also  the  Greelc  speech  and  partially  Hellen- 
ized  life  of  Asia,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  W.  Wilson,  State,  §  143. 

To  weather  a  point,  to  gain  an  advantage  or  accomplish 
a  purpose  against  opposition. — To  weatherout,to  hold 
out  against  to  the  end. 

When  we  have  pass'd  these  gloomy  hours, 
And  weathered  out  the  storm  that  beats  upon  us. 

Addison,  Cato,  iii.  2. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  suffer  a  change,  such  as 
discoloration  or  more  or  less  complete  disinte- 
gration, in  consequence  of  exposure  to  the  wea- 
ther or  atmosphere.    See  weathering,  2. 

The  lowest  bed  is  a  sandstone  with  ferruginous  veins ; 
it  weathers  into  an  extraordinary  honey-combed  mass. 

Darmn,  GeoL  Observations,  ii.  426. 

The  granite  commenced  to  weather,  and  weathered  mer- 
rily on  in  spite  of  all  technical  and  scientific  commis- 
sions. Science,  Vn.  76. 

2.  To  resist  or  bear  exposure  to  the  weather. 

For  outside  work,  boiled  oil  is  used,  because  it  weathers 
better  than  raw  oil.        Workshop  Receipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  436. 

weather-beaten  (weTH'6r-be''''tn),  a.  [<  weather 
+  beaten.  In  some  of  its  uses  perhaps  a  per- 
verted spelling  of  weather-iitten,  q.  v.]  Beaten 
or  marred  by  the  weather;  seasoned  or  hard- 
ened by  exposure  to  all  kinds  of  weather:  as, 
a  weather-beaten  sailor. 

She  enjoyes  sure  peace  for  evermore. 
As  wetherbeaten  ship  arry  v'd  on  happie  shore. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  2. 
Summer  being  ended,  all  things  stand  in  appearance 
with  a  weather-beaten  face. 

N.  Morton,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  35. 
The  weather-beaten  form  of  the  scout. 

J.  F.  Cooper,  Last  of  Mohicans,  ^xix. 

weather-bitt  (wesn'er-bit),  v.  t.  To  take  an 
extra  turn  of  (a  cable)  about  the  bitts  or  the 
end  of  the  windlass  in  bad  weather. 

weather-bitten  (weTH'^r-bifn),  a.  [=  Sw.  vd- 
der-bizen  =  Norw.  vederbiten  =  Dan.  veirbidt, 
weather-bitten ;  as  weather  +  bitten.  Cf .  Norw. 
wedersUtten,  weather-slit,  weather-worn.  Cf. 
weather-beaten.]  Worn,  marred,  or  defaced  by 
exposure  to  the  weather. 

The  old  shepherd  .  .  .  stands  by,  like  a  uieather-bitten 
conduit  of  many  kings'  reigns.         Shak.,  W.  T.,  v.  2.  60. 

weather-blown  Cwe5H'6r-blon),  a.  Weather- 
beaten  ;  weather-stained.  Chapman,  Iliad,  ii. 
532. 

weather-board  (weTH'er-bord),  n.  [=  Icel. 
vetherbordh,  the  windward  side ;  as  weather  + 
board.]  1.  Naut.:  (af)  That  side  of  a  ship 
which  is  toward  the  wind ;  the  windward  side. 
(6)  A  piece  of  plank  placed  in  a  ship's  port 
when  she  is  laid  up  in  ordinary,  inclined  so  as  to 
turn  off  rain  without  preventing  the  circulation 
of  air. — 2.  A  board  used  in  weather-boarding. 

weather-board  (weTH'er-bord),  v.  £  [<  wea- 
ther-board, M.]    To  nail  boards  upon,  as  a  roof 
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or  wall,  lapping  one  over  another,  in  order  to 
turn  off  rain,  snow,  etc. 

It  was  a  building  of  four  rooms^  constructed  of  hewn 
logs  and  weather-boarded  at  the  jomts. 

The  Century,  XXXVIIL  408. 

weather-boarding  (weTH'gr-bor'ding),  n.  l. 
A  facing  of  thin  boards,  having  usually  a  fea- 
ther-edge, and  nailed  lapping  one  over  another, 
used  as  an  outside  covering  for  the  walls  of 
a  wooden  building.  They  are  practically  the 
same  as  clapboards,  but  are  distinguished  from 
those  bybeing  larger  and  wider. — 2.  The  finish 
or  woodwork  at  the  base  of  a  clapboarded 
wall. —  3.  The  whole  exterior  covering  of  a 
wall  or  roof,  whether  of  weather-boards,  clap- 
boards, or  shingles — Weather-hoarding  clamp, 
gage,  saw,  etc.,  special  forms  of  damp,  gage,  saw,  etc., 
used  m  applying  or  cutting  out  weather-boarding. 

weather-bound  (weTH'fer-bound),  a.  Delayed 
by  bad  weather. 

weather-box  (weTH'^r-boks),  n.  A  form  of 
hygroscope,  in  the  shape  of  a  toy-house,  which 
roughly  indicates  weather  changes  by  the  ap- 
pearance or  retirement  of  toy  images,  in  a  com- 
mon form  a  man  advances  from  his  porch  in  wet  and  a 
woman  in  di'y  weather — the  movement  being  produced  by 
the  varying  torsion  of  a  hygroscopic  string  by  which  the 
images  are  attached.    Also  called  weather-house. 

The  elder  and  younger  son  of  the  house  of  Crawley  were, 
like  the  gentleman  and  lady  in  the  weather-box,  never  at 
home  together.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  x. 

weather-breeder  (wesE'er-bre'dfer),  n.  A  fine 
serene  day  which  precedes  and  prepares  astorm. 
"It's  a  beautiful  day,"  said  Whittaker.  .  .  .  "Yes,  nice 
day,"  gi'owled  Adams,  "but  a  weather-breeder." 

E.  Fggleston,  Boxy,  xiii. 

weather-cast  (weTH'er-kast),  n.  A  forecast  of 
the  weather.     [Rare.] 

Admiral  FitzKoy,  in  1860,  was  enabled,  aided  by  the 
electric  telegraph,  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  storm-warn- 
ings and  weather-casts. 

R.  Slrachan,  in  Modem  Meteorology,  p.  84. 

weather-caster  (weTH'6r-kas'''t6r),  n.  One 
who  computes  the  weather  for  almanacs.  Bal- 
liwell. 
weather-cloth  (wein'fer-kldth),  n.  Naut. :  (o) 
A  covering  of  painted  canvas  for  hammocks, 
boats,  etc.  (&)  A  tarpaulin  placed  in  the  wea- 
ther rigging  to  make  a  shelter  for  officers  and 
men  on  watch, 

weathercock  (wesn'^r-kok),  n.  [<  ME.  weder- 
cok,  wedyrcoTcke,  weddyreolce,  wedercoc,  so  called 
because  the  figure  of  a  cock,  as  an  emblem  of 
vigilance,  has  from  a  very  early  time  been  a  fa- 
vorite form  for  vanes;  cf.  D.  weerUaan  =  Sw. 
vdderhane  =  Dan.  veirhane,  a.weathercock,  etc. 
(D.  haan,  etc.,  a  cock).]  1.  A  vane  or  weather- 
vane;  a  pointing  device,  set  on  the  top  of  a 
spire  or  other  elevation,  and  turning  with  the 
wind,  thus  showing  its  direction.  See  cut  un- 
der vane. 

O  jest  unseen,  inscrutable,  invisible. 

As  a  nose  on  a  man's  face,  or  a  weather-cock  on  a  steeple  \ 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  ii.  1. 142. 

They  are  Men  whose  Conditions  are  subject  to  more 

Bevolutions  than  a  Weather  Cock,  or  the  Uncertain  Mind 

of  a  Fantastical  Woman.  Ward,  London  Spy. 

His  head  .  .  .  looked  like  a  MieatAer-oocS,  perched  upon 

his  spindle  neck  to  tell  which  way  the  wind  blew. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  420. 
2.  Figuratively,  any  thing  or  person  that  is 
easily  and  frequently  turned  or  swayed;  a 
fickle  or  inconstant  person. 

What  pretty  weathercocks  these  women  are  ! 

Randolph,  Amyntas,  i.  1. 
The  word  which  I  have  given  shall  stand  like  fate, 
Not  like  the  king's,  that  weather-cock  of  state. 

Dryden,  Conquest  of  Granada,  I.,  iii.  1. 

weathercock  (weTH'er-kok),  v.  t.  [<  weather- 
cock, n.]  To  serve  as  a  weathercock  to  or  on. 
[Rare.] 

Whose  blazing  wy  vern  wealhercocVd  the  spire. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

weather-contact  (we5H'er-kon'''takt),  n.  In 
teleg.,  leakage  to  neighboring  wires  or  to  earth, 
due  to  wet  insulators. 

weather-cross  (weTH'6r-kr68), «.  In  telegraph- 
and  telephone-lines,  a  leakage  from  one  line  to 
another,  caused  by  poor  insulation,  and  brought 
about  by  wet  or  stormy  weather. 

weather-dog  (weTH'fer-dog),  «.  A  fragmentary 
rainbow,  popularly  believed,  especially  in  Corn- 
wall, to  be  an  indication  of  rain.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

weather-driven  (weTH'6r-driv*n),o.  [=  Sw.^o- 
der-drifven,  wind-driven;  as  weather  -i-  driven.] 
Driven  by  winds  or  storms;  forced  by  stress  of 
weather. 

weathered  (wesH'erd),  p.  a.  1.  Discolored  or 
disintegrated  by  the  action  of  the  elements: 
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said  sometimes  of  surfaces  of  wood,  but  oftener 
of  stones  or  rooks.  Trees  which  show  signs  of  having 
suffered  from  exposure  to  the  weather,  as  many  old  ones 
do,  are  sometimes  said  to  be  weather-beaten,  hut  rarely,  if 
ever,  to  be  weathered.    See  weathering,  2. 

The  bands  of  stratification  ...  can  be  distinguished 
in  many  places,  especially  In  Navarin  Island,  but  only  on 
the  weathered  surfaces  of  the  slate. 

Darwin,  Geol.  Observations,  ii.  448. 

The  force  of  the  wind  is  such  as  actually  to  loosen  the 
weathered  parts  of  the  rock  and  dislodge  them. 

Oeihie,  Geol.  Sketches,  li. 
2.  Seasoned  by  exposure  to  the  air  or  the  wea- 
ther.— 3.  In  orcfc.,  having  a  slope  orinolination 
to  prevent  the  lodgment  of  water:  noting  sur- 
faces approximately  or  theoretically  horizon- 
tal, as  those  of  window-sills,  the  tops  of  cor- 
nices, and  the  upper  surface  of  flat  stone-work. 
•weather-eye  (weTH'6r-i),  n.  The  eye  imagined 
to  be  specially  used  for  the  purpose  of  observ- 
ing the  sky  in  order  to  forecast  the  weather. — 
To  keep  one's  weatber-eye  open  or  awake,  to  be  on 
one  3  guard ;  have  one's  wits  about  one.    IColloq.] 
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ol  rock-surfaces  is  discoloration.  This  arises  in  part  from 
dust  or  dirt  finding  its  way  into  the  fissures,  and  is  most 
quickly  seen  in  large  cities  where  much  coal  is  burned. 
Discoloration  often  arises  from  the  oxidation  of  some  sul- 
phur  compound  which  the  rock  oontahis,  and  especially 
of  iron  pyrites,  which  is  a  widely  disseminated  mineral. 
Another  very  perceptible  effect  of  weathering  is  the  loss 
of  the  luster  which  many  rock-constituents  naturally 
have.  This  is  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  case  of  feld- 
spar, and  is  the  result  of  incipient  decomposition  and  hy- 
dration. Bounding  of  the  edges  of  angular  projections  of 
the  rock,  or  of  its  constituents,  is  another  result  of  wea- 
thering, the  decomposed  minerals  being  more  easily  re- 
moved by  the  action  of  water  than  they  were  before  de- 
composition. Weathering  is  a  preliminary  to  erosion,  but 
the  rapidity  with  which  these  operations  are  carried  on 
varies  greatly  with  the  nature  of  the  rock  and  the  climatic 
and  other  conditions  to  which  it  is  subjected. 


weather-symbol 

2_.  Anything  in  nature  which  serves  as  an  in- 
dicator of  weather  changes,  as  a  bird  whose 
regular  periodicity  of  migration  or  suddenness 
of  appearance  may  indicate  meteorological 
changes  inappreciable  by  man. 

Swallows  have  long  been  held  for  weather-propheti,  and 
with  reason  enough  in  the  quick  response  of  their  organi- 
zation to  the  influence  of  atmospheric  changes. 

Come,  Birds  of  the  Colorado  Valley  (1878),  I.  372. 
3.  A  device  for  foretelling  changes  in  the 
weather,  in  most  forms  materials  are  employed  which 
are  so  affected  by  dampness  as  to  move  some  indicator, 
as  a  pair  of  figures,  of  which  one  appears  or  advances  in 
dry  and  the  other  in  wet  weather.  Other  forms  employ 
materials  which  change  color  according  to  the  state  of 


iTon..  „•  ii,  _  r     J  1       .       .       ...              ,          1  *''®  atmosphere.    Compare  weather-box. 

Manyof  them  [nodules  of  various  kinds]  are,  also,  exter-  weather-renort  CweTH'Ar-Te-Tinrt""!  «      A  Hatl-o- 

nally  marked  in  the  same  direction  with  parallel  ridges  ^?r'„S-  „*  ;S„J    ".^^TH  er-re-port  ),n.    A  daily 

and  furrows,  which  have  not  been  produced  by  weotAerJMff.  report  ot  meteorological  observations  and  of 

Darwin,  Geol.  Observations,  i.  78.  probable  changes  in  the  weather,  especially 

3.  In  arch.,  a  slight  inclination  given  to  an  one^sued  by  a  weather-service.     [CoUoq.] 

approximately  horizontal  surface  to  enable  it  weather-roll  (weTH'fer-rol),  n.    The  roll  of  a 


to  throw  off  water. 


Keep  your  weaJAerej/sfflMiate,  and  don't  make  any  more  WCathering-StOCkt  (weTH'6r-ing-stok),  «.     A 


acquaintances,  however  handsome. 

Dickens,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  ii.  5. 
weather-fend  (weTH'er-fend),  v.  t.    [<  weather 
+  /e»di.]     To  shelter;  defend  from  the  wea- 
ther.    [Rare.] 
The  line-grove  which  weather-fends  your  cell. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1. 10. 
weather-fish  (weTH'6r-flsh), ».  The  mud-fish, 
thunder-fish,  or  misgurn  of  Europe,  Misgwnus 
fossilis:  regarded  as  a  weather-prophet  because 
it  is  supposed  to  come  out  of  the  mud,  in  which 
it  habitually  burrows,  before  a  storm, 
weather-gage  (weTH'6r-gai),  ra.  l.  JVoM«.,the 
advantage  of  the  wind ;  the  position  of  a  ship 
when  she  is  to  windward  of  another  ship  :  op- 
posed to  lee-gage. 

A  ship  is  said  to  have  the  weather-gage  of  another  when 
she  is  at  the  wiudward  of  her.  Achniral  Smyth. 

Hence  —  2 
hand. 

Were  the  line 
Of  Bokeby  once  combined  with  mine, 
I  gain  the  weather-gage  of  fate ! 

Seott,  Rokeby,  vi.  24. 
To  dispute  the  weather-gage.   See  dispute. 
weather-gall  (weTH'6r-gal),  n.  Same  as  water- 
gall,  2. 

weather-glass  (wesn'fer-glas),  n.  [=  D.  weer- 
glas  =  Sw.  vdderglas  =  Dan.  veirglas,  barome- 
ter; as  weather  +  glass.']  An  instrument  de- 
signed to  indicate  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
This  word  is  commonly  applied  to  tlie  barometer,  but  also 


Advantage  of  position;  the  upper 


post  to  which  hawks  are  leashed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  allow  them  limited  exercise.  See  last 
quotation  under  weather,  v.  t.,  1. 

E'en  like  the  hawk  (whose  keeper's  wary  hands 
Have  made  a  pris'ner  to  her  weath'rtng  stock). 

Quarles,  Emblems,  T.  Ix.  6. 

weather liness  (wesH'fer-li-nes),  n.  1.  Wea- 
therly  character  or  qualities:  said  of  ships  and 
boats. 

To  combine  the  speed  of  the  ordinary  type  of  American 
sloop  with  the  weatnerlinesB  of  the  English  cutter. 

Sdenm,  VI.  168. 

3.  Naut.,  the  state  of  a  vessel  as  to  her  capa- 
city to  ply  speedily  and  quickly  to  windward. 
weatherly  (weTH'6r-li),  a.  [<  weather  +  -%i.] 
Naut.,  making  very  little  leeway  when  close- 
hauled,  even  in  a  stiff  breeze  and  heavy  sea: 
noting  a  ship  or  boat. 

Notwithstanding  her  weatherly  qualities,  the  heavy 
cross  sea,  as  she  drove  into  it,  lieaded  her  oil  bodily. 

M.  Scott,  Tom  Cringle's  Log,  viii. 

weather-map  (weTH'er-map),  n.  A  map  show- 


ship  to  windward,  in  a  heavy  sea  on  the  beam : 
opposed  to  lee  lurch. 

weather-service  (weTH'er-s6r"vis),  n.  An  in- 
stitution organized  for  taking  meteorological, 
observations  in  accordance  with  a  systematic 
plan,  and  for  utilizing  the  data  thus  collected 
by  forecasting  the  weather,  issuing  warnings 
of  storms  and  floods,  publishing  climatological 
tables,  distributing  information  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  weather  on  growing  crops,  and  by  allied 
services.  AU  the  principal  governments  of  the  world 
now  maintain  a  weather-service,  upon  which  a  part  or 
all  of  these  duties  are  imposed.  In  the  United  States  an 
annual  appropriation  of  nearly  a  million  dollars  is  made 
to  the  Weather  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  is  charged  with  performing  these  services.  In  ■ 
addition  to  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  cooperating  with  it, 
there  is  organized  in  nearly  every  State  a  State  weather- 
service,  composed  of  voluntary  observers  whose  work  is 
directed  toward  giving  information  upon  the  condition 
of  the  crops  as  affected  by  the  weather,  and  in  general 
toward  extending  Imowledge  of  local  climatology. 

weather-shore  (wesn'Sr-shor),  n.    The  shore 
from  which  the  wind  blows. 

[The  wind]  set  so  violently  as  rais'd  on  the  sudden  so 
greate  a  sea  that  we  could  not  recover  the  weather-shore 
for  many  houres.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  11, 1644. 


ing  the  temperature,  pressure,  wind,  weather,  weather-sign  (weTH'er-sin),  n.    Any  phenome- 


and  other  meteorological  elements  over  an  ex- 
tensive region,  compiled  from  simultaneous  ob- 
servations at  a  large  number  of  stations.  The 
pressure  is  represented  by  isobars,  the  temperature  by 
isotherms,  the  wind  by  arrows,  and  the  weather  by  dif- 
ferently shaded  circles  or  other  conventional  symbols. 
Weather-maps,  prepared  once  or  twice  daily,  form  the 
basis  upon  which  every  government  weather-service  fore- 
casts the  weather  and  issues  storin-warnings. 


to  Other  instruments  for  measuring  atmospheric  changes  Weatner-molaing  (weTH'er-moF'^dmg),  n.  Same 

and  indicating  the  state  of  the  weather,  as  the  thermom-     as  dripstone,  1. 

eter  and  various  kinds  of  hygroBcopes.  Weathermost    (weTH'6r-m6st),  a.  superl.      [< 

The  King  of  Spain's  health  is  the  Weather-glass  upon    weather  +  -most.!    Furthest  to  windward, 
l^ok  plelsaSt  otSv.°  '°'"''  ^  ''""  ™^*  °'  '*""'  "^  Weathor-notation  (weTH'er-no-ta'shon),  n.   A 


Prior  (Ellis's  tit.  Letters,  p. 

Shepherd's  or  poor  man's  weather-glass.    See  s?iep- 
herd. 

weather-gleam  (weTH'6r-glem),  n.  A  peculiar 
appearance  of  clear  sky  near  the  horizon. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

You  have  marked  the  lightning  of  the  sky  just  above 
the  horizon  when  clouds  are  about  to  break  up  and  disap- 
pear. Whatever  name  you  gave  it,  you  would  hardly  im- 
prove on  that  of  the  teeather-gleam,  which  in  some  of  our 
dialects  it  bears.  Trench.    (Imp,  Diet.) 

weather-hardened  ( woth  '  6r  -  har '''  dnd) ,  a. 
Hardened  by  the  weather;  weather-beaten. 

A  countenance  which,  weather-hardened  as  it  was,  might 
have  given  the  painter  a  model  for  a  Patriarch. 

Southey,  Ilie  Doctor,  ix. 

weather-head  (wesE'er-hed),  n.    1.  A  sec- 
ondary rainbow.   MaUiwell.    [Prov.  Eng.] — 2. 
Stripes  of  cirrus  cloud.     [Scotch.] 
weather-headedf  (weTH'er-hed'''ed),  a.    Same 
as  wether-headed. 

Sir,  is  this  usage  for  your  son? — for  that  old  weatlier- 

headed  fool,  I  know  how  to  laugh  at  him ;  but  you.  Sir—. 

Congreve,  Love  for  Love,  ii.  7.    (Davies.) 

weather-house  (wesH'er-hous),   n.    Same  as 
weather-box.    Cowper,  Task,  i.  211. 
weathering  (wesn'er-ing),  n.  [<  ME.  wederyng; 
verbal  n.  of  weather,  «;.]     If.  Weather,  espe- 
cially favorable  or  fair  weather. 

For  alVe  trewe  shipmen,  and  trewe  pilgrymes,  yat  Godd 
for  his  grace  yeue  hem  wederyng  and  passage,  yat  yei 
mowen  sauely  common  and  gone. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  23. 

Which  would  haue  bene,  withi  the  weathering  which  we 
had,  ten  or  twelve  dayes  worke. 

Bakluyt'g  Voyages,  III.  615. 

2.  In  geol.,  etc,  the  action  of  the  elements  in 
changing  the  color,  texture,  or  composition  of 
rock,  in  rounding  off  its  edges,  or  gradually 
disintegrating  it.     The  first  effect  of  the  weathering 


system  of  abbreviation  for  the  principal  me 
teorological  phenomena.  Beaufort's  weather-nota- 
tion, which  is  used  in  Great  Britain,  is  as  follows :  6,  blue 
slgf,  whether  clear  or  hazy ;  c,  clouds  (detached) ;  d,  driz- 
zling rain ;  /,  fog ;  g,  very  gloomy ;  h,  hail ;  I,  lightning ; 
m,  mist ;  o,  overcast ;  p,  passing,  temporary  showers ;  q, 
squally ;  r,  rain ;  s,  snow ;  t,  thunder  ;  «,  ugly,  threaten- 
ing weather ;  w,  dew. 

weather-plant  (weTH'er-j)lant),  n.    The  Indian 


non  or  sensation  indicating  state  or  change  of 
weather;  hence,  generally,  any  prognostic  or 
sign. 

I  am  not  old  for  nothing ;  I  can  tell 

The  weather-signs  of  love ;  you  love  this  man. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Aurora  Leigh,  ii. 
weather-spy  (wesn'Sr-spi),  n.  One  who  fore- 
tells the  T7eather;  a  weather-prophet.  Donne. 
[Rare.] 
weather-stain  (weSH'6r-stan),  n.  [<  weather 
+  stain.']  A  stain  or  discoloration  left  or  pro- 
duced by  the  weather  or  by  weathering. 

Walls  must  get  the  weather-stain 
Before  they  grow  the  ivy. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Aurora  Leigh,  viii. 
He  .  .  .  felt  that  the  shape  and  colour  of  every  roof 
and  weather-stain  and  broken  hillock  was  good,  because 
his  growing  senses  had  bden  fed  on  them. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  iii.  9. 
With  weather-stains  upon  the  wall. 
And  stairways  worn,  and  crazy  doors. 

Longfellow,  Wayside  Inn,  Prelude. 


licorice,  Ahrus  precatorius :  so  named  in  view  of  weather-stained  (we»H'6r-stand),  a.    Stained 

an  alleged  property  of  indicating  the  weather  in  or  discolored  by  the  weather.  See  weathering,  2. 

StXM  Snnri^S^es'^^&^nJt^to**^^,^^^,?  A  tomb  somewhat  »»t^r-.ea«.              Longfellow. 

leaflets.    Kecent  careful  observations  show  that  the  pairs  WCathor-Station  (weTH'^r-sta'shon),  n.   A  sta- 

of  leaflets  fold  together  more  or  less  as  the  liglit  is  stronger  tion  where  daily  meteoroloKioal"observations 

orweaker,  the  movement  being  less  vigorous  in  a  moister     o-ro  tyi-kIq  ot.,^  ,.Q^/»^fo,1  +«  <.  S««4-..„i  „«„„  . 

atmosphere;  that  a  certain  wrinkling  of  the  surface  co-  ^je  made  and  reported  to  a  central  office ;  one 

exists  with  a  coloring  of  the  margin  likely  to  be  due  to  the  "t  tne  stations  ot  a  weather-service, 

attacksof  an  insect;  and  that  the  movement  of  the  raohis,  Weather-Strip  (weTH'er-strip),  n.     A  slender 

supposed  to  be  barometric,  is  a  diurnal  oscillation  which  strip  of  some  material  intended  to  keep  out  wind 


varies  in  extent  with  the  amount  of  light.  The  tempera- 
ture also  affects  the  freedom  of  those  motions.  Biese 
characteristics  are  all  paralleled  in  other  plants,  espe- 
cially of  the  Leguminosx.  As  a  means  of  forecasting,  the 
plant  is  not  likely  to  be  of  practical  worth, 
weather-proof  (weTH'er-prof),  a.  Proof  against 
rough  weather. 

Lord,  thou  hast  given  me  a  cell 

Wherein  to  dwell, 
A  little  house,  whose  humble  roof 
Is  weather-proof. 
Herriek,  A  Thanksgiving  to  God  for  his  House. 
There  were  only  ten  persons  at  the  conference  meet- 
ing last  night,  and  seven  of  them  were  women  ;  he  won- 
ders how  many  weather-proof  Christians  there  are  in  the 
parish.  C.  D.  Warner,  Backlog  Studies,  p.  72. 

weather-prophet (we5H'6r-prof''''et),  re.  [=Dan. 
veir-profet ;  a,s  weather  +  prophet]  1.  One  who 
foretells  weather ;  one  skilled  in  foreseeing  the 
changes  or  state  of  the  weather.    [CoUoq.] 

Who  that  has  read  Greek  does  not  know  the  humour 
with  which  the  meteorological  theories  of  the  Athenian 
weather-prophets  are  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes  in  "The 
Clouds  "?        E.  H,  Scott,  in  Modern  Meteorology,  p.  166. 


and  cold;  originally,  a  strip  of  wood  covered 
with  soft  material,  as  list  or  cloth ;  specifically, 
a  contrivance  by  which  a  strip  of  india-rubber 
is  adjusted  closely  to  the  apertures  of  a  door  or 
window,  or  its  frame  or  jamb,  covering  the  cre- 
vice very  tightly :  it  is  generally  a  wooden  mold- 
ing into  which  a  thin  strip  of  rubber  is  fitted. 

weather-strip  (weSH'er-strip),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  weather-stripped,  ppr.  weather-stripping.  To 
apply  weather-strips  to ;  fit  or  secure  with  wea- 
ther-strips. 

weather-symbol  (we5H'er-sim"bgl),  n.  A  con- 
ventional sign  used  in  meteorological  records, 
or  in  published  meteorological  observations 
or  weather-maps,  to  represent  graphically  any 
designated  phenomenon.  The  following  symbols 
have  been  adopted  by  the  International  Meteorological 
Congress  to  represent  the  principal  hydromet£ors  and  a 
few  other  phenomena.  Bain,  • ;  snow,  -Sf ;  thunderstorm, 
R ;  lightning,  <;  hail,  i;  mist,  =;  fros^  Jl;  dew,  =.; 
snowdrift,  ■?• ;  high  wmd,  \ ;  solar  corona,  ® ;  solar  halo, 
CD ;  lunar  corona,  uj ;  lunar  halo,  XS  \  rainbow,  -.;  aurora, 
w  ;  haze,  dust  haze,  w. 


weather-tile 

weather-tile  (weTH'6r-til),  n.  A  tile  used  as  a 
substitute  for  a  weather-board  in  frame-build- 
ings. These  tiles  are  overlapped  like  shingles,  and  are 
held  in  place  by  nails  driven  through  holes  formed  in  the 
tiles  in  molding, 

weather-vane  (weTH'fer-van),  n.  A  vane  to 
show  the  direction  of  the  wind ;  a  weather- 
cock.    See  cut  under  vane. 

weather-waft  (weTH'6r-waft),  a.  Tossed  or 
carried  hy  the  wind.     [Bare.] 

I  cannot  but  leare  that  those  men  never  Moored  their 
Anchors  well  in  the  flrme  soile  of  Heaven  that  are  wetUher- 
waft  up  and  down  with  every  eddy-wind  of  every  new 
doctrine.  N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  20. 

weather-wind  (we^H'er-wind),  n.  [A  corrup- 
tion of  withywind  for  toithwind.'i  Bindweed. 
Salliwell.    [Provincial.] 

weather-wise  (wesH'er-wIz),  a.    [<  ME.  weder- 
wis;  <.  weather  +  wise^.']    Skilful  in  prognosti- 
cating the  changes  of  the  weather. 
For  thorw  werre  and  wykked  werkes  and  wederes  vnre- 

sonable, 
Wederimse  shipmen  and  witti  clerkes  also 
Han  no  billeue  to  the  lif te  ne  to  the  lore  of  philoBofres. 
Piers  Ployrman  (B),  xv.  350. 

weather-wisert  (we5H'6r-wi''z6r),  n.     [<  wea- 
ther +  *  wiser,  indicator;  cf.  way  wiser.']    Some- 
thing that  foretells  the  changes  of  the  weather. 
The  flowers  of  pimpernel,  the  opening  and  shutting  of 
vhich  are  the  coimtryman'a  weather-iimer. 

Derham,  Physioo-Theol.,  *.,  note. 
weather-work  (weSH'^r-werk),  n.    Defense  or 
provision  against  the  wind,  sea,  etc.     Cook, 
Voyages,  III.  i.  3.    (Encye.  j)ict.) 
weather-worn  (weTH'6r-w6rn),  a.     [<  weather 
+  worn.']    Worn,  injured,  or  defaced  by  the 
action  of  the  weather;  weathered. 
weather-wreck  (weTH'6r-rek),  n.    A  wreck  by 
storms.     [Bare.] 

Well,  well,  you  have  built  a  nest 

That  will  stand  all  storms ;  you  need  not  mistrust 

A  weather-wreck. 

Beau,  aiid  Fl.,  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  li.  2. 

weave^  (wev),  v.;  pret.  wove  (formerly  also 
weaved),  pp.  woven  (sometimes  wove  and  former- 
ly also  weaved),  ppr.  weaving.  [<  ME.  weven 
(pret.wo/,  M)o/,  pl.«!e«en,«)(W)e»,pp.w(n;e»),<AS. 
wefan  (pret.  weef,  pp.  wefen)  =  MD.  D.  weven  = 
OHGr.  weban,  MHG.  G.  weben  =  Icel.  vefa  =  Sw. 
vd/va  =  Uan.  vseve,  weave  (connection  -mth 
Goth,  bi-waibjan,  wrap  around,  is  doubtful),  = 
Gr.  •/  vi^  (orig.  -j/  '^o0))  in  ^¥!i  ''^''fi  ^  web,  ii^al- 
veiv,  weave;  cf.  Skt.  Urna^dbhi,  a  spider,  Ut. 
'  wool- weaver,'  Skt.  -y/  va,  weave,  also  Lith.  wo- 
ras,  a  spinner,  spider.  Prom  the  root  of  weave^ 
are  ult.  E.  web,  weft\  woof,  oof,  abb,  etc.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  form  by  mterlacing  flexible  parts, 
such  as  threads,  yarns,  filaments,  or  strips  of  dif- 
ferent materials.  See  weaving. 
Where  the  women  wove  hangings  for  the  grove. 

2  Si.  zxiil.  7. 
And  now  his  wouen  girths  he  breaks  asunder. 

Skak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  266. 

To  wanton  Dalliance  negligently  laid, 

We  weave  the  Chaplet,  and'  we  crown  the  Bowl. 

'Prior,  Solomon,  ii. 
These  purple  vests  were  weaved  by  Dardan  dames. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  form  a  texture  from;  interlace  or  en- 
twine into  a  fabric. 

When  she  weaved  the  sleided  silk. 

Sliak.,  Pericles,  iv.,  Prol.,  1.  21. 

3.  To  entwine ;  unite  by  intermixture  or  close 
connection;  insert  by  or  as  by  weaving. 

She  »<?/  it  wel,  and  wroot  the  story  above. 

Chaticer,  Good  Women,  1.  2364. 
This  weaves  itself  perforce  into  my  business. 

Shak,,  Lear,  iL  I.  17. 
The  government  of  Episcopacy  is  now  so  weav'd  into  the 
common  Law :  In  Gods  name  let  weave  out  againe. 

Milton,  Keformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

These  words,  tlius  woven  into  song. 

Syron,  Childe  Harold,  iiL  112. 

He  carries  oft  only  such  scraps  in  his  memory  as  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  weave  into  a  connected  and  consistent 
whole.  Preecott.    (JiKp.  Diet) 

4.  To  inclose  by  weaving  something  about. 
The  mind  can  weave  itself  warmly  in  the  cocoon  of  its 

own  thoughts  and  dwell  a  hermit  anywhere. 

LmoeU,  Study  Windows,  p.  56. 

5.  To  contrive,  fabricate,  or  construct  with  de- 
sign or  elaborate  care :  as,  to  weave  a  plot. 

For  answer  .  .  .  Acesius  weaveth  out  a  long  history  of 
things  that  happened  in  the  persecution  under  Decius,  and 
of  men  which  to  save  life  forsook  faith. 

Sooker,  Bccles.  Polity,  vi.  6. 

My  brain,  more  busy  than  the  labouring  spider, 
Weaves  tedious  snares  to  trap  mine  enemies. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VL,  iii.  1.  340. 
Wove  paper.    See  paper. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  practise  weaving;  work 
with  a  loom. 
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Proclaim  that  I  can  sing,  weave,  sew,  and  dance. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  iv.  6.  194. 

They  that  pretend  to  wonders  must  weave  cunningly. 
Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  become  woven  or  interwoven.     [Rare.] 
The  amorous  vine  which  in  the  elm  still  weaves. 

W.  Browne. 

3.  In  the  manige,  to  make  a  motion  of  the  head, 
neck,  and  body  from  side  to  side  like  the  shuttle 
of  a  weaver :  said  of  a  horse.    Imp.  Diet. 

weave^  (wev),  n.  [<  weave\  v.]  The  act  or  a 
style  of  weaving.    [Trade  use.] 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Construction  and  Application 
of  weams  for  all  Textile  Fabrics.    Nature,  XXXVIIL  600. 

The  great  difference  between  a  twill  and  a  plain,  or  be- 
tween a  plain  and  a  satin  weave.    Fibre  and  Fabric,  V.  15. 

weave^t,  v.  [Also  weve;  <  'MJE._weven  (pret. 
wevede,  wefde,  pp.  weved),  <  AS.  *wxfan  (in  comp. 
be-wiefan,  wrap  around,  clothe,  =  OHG.  ze- 
weiban  =  Goth,  bi-waibjan,  wrap  around,  cover, 
mixed  with  the  appar.  cognate  Icel.  veifa), 
shake,  vibrate,  wave :  seewave^.']  I.  trans.  1. 
To  shake;  cause  to  waver;  wave;  brandish; 
toss;  waft. 

Auntrose  [dangerous]  is  thin  euel, 
Ful  wonderliche  it  the  weues,  wel  I  wot  the  sothe. 

William  of  PaXeme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  922. 

Shaking  a  pike  of  fire  in  defiance  of  the  enemie,  and  weau- 
ing  them  amaine,  we  bad  them  come  aboord. 

HaMuyt's  Voyages,  111.  566. 

2.  To  move ;  cause  to  move. 

That  comli  ladi  cayres  to  hire  chaumberr 
&  weued  vp  a  window. 

WUliam  Of  Paleme  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2978. 

JL.inirans.  1.  To  wave;  waver;  float  about. 
To  cold  coles  sche  schal  be  brent  sit  or  come  eue ; 
&  the  aachis  of  hire  body  with  the  wind  weue. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  B.  T.  S.X  1.  4368. 
2.  To  move ;  go. 

Thou  wylnez  oner  thys  water  to  weue. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  319. 
He  saugh  the  stroke  come  and  wevyd  a-side. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  389. 

weavelt,  »•    See  weevil. 

weaver (we'v6r), n.  [< ME. wevere, wevar,< AS 
*wefere  =  MD.  D.  wever  =  OHG.  weberi,  MHG. 
webare,  G.  weber  =  Sw.  vdfvare  =  Dan.  veever,  a 
weaver;  as weauei -I- -eri.  Cf.  viebber.]  1.  One 
who  weaves ;  one  whose  occupation  is  weaving. 

Wewars  also  of  wolne  and  lynnyn. 
Quoted  in  Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Pref.,  p.  xlvii. 
Weavers  were  supposed  to  be  generally  good  singers. 
Their  trade  being  sedentary,  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
practising,  and  sometimes  in  paj*ts,  while  they  were  at 
work.  Warburton  adds  that  many  of  the  weavers  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  days  were  Flemish  Calvinists,  who  fied  from 
the  persecution  of  the  Dnko  of  Alva,  and  were  therefore 
particularly  given  to  singing  psalms.  .  .  .  Hence  the  ex- 
clamation of  Falstaflf,  "  I  would  I  were  a  weaver  I  I  could 
sing  psalms,  and  all  manner  of  songs."  Nares. 

2.  In  oj-njtfj.,  a  weaver-bird. — 3.  Inentom.:  (a) 
A  g^nid  beetle;  a  whirligig:  so  called  from  its 
intricate  eirclings  and  gyrations  on  the  surface 
of  the  water.  See  whirligig,  4,  and  cut  under 
Gyrinidse.  (6)  A  spiiining-spiaer ;  a  true  ara- 
neid  which  weaves  a  web.  Various  groups  of  such 
spiders  are  disti  nguished  by  the  form  of  their  webs,  as  line- 
iveavers,  orb-weavers,  tapestry-weavers,  tube-weavers,  tun- 
nel-weavers, etc.    See  spider. 

4.  In  ichth.,  same  as.  weever Mahall  weaver. 

See  weaver-bird.— Sociable  weaver.  See  weaver-bird.— 
Tapestry  weaver.  See  topeserj/.— Weavers'  bottom, 
a  chronic  inflammation  of  a  bursa  situated  over  the  tuber- 
osity of  the  ischium,  occurring  as  a  result  of  sitting  long 
and  constantly  on  a  hard  seat.— Yellow-crowned  wea- 
ver.   See  weaver-bird. 

weaver-bird  (we'v^r-berd),  n.  One  of  numer- 
ous Old  World  (chiefly  Airican  and  Indian) 
conirostral  passerine  birds,  noted  for  the  dex- 
terity and  ingenuity  with  which  they  weave 
the  materials  of  their  nests  into  a  textile  fab- 
ric, and  also  for  the  extraordinary  size  and  un- 
usual shape  of  some  of  these  structures.  The 
name  weaver-bird,  in  its  present  broad  sense,  is  modern, 
and  appears  to  have  originally  specified  a  single  species 
(see  below).  In  the  last  and  early  in  the  present  century 
the  birds  of  this  group  which  were  then  known  were  classed 
with  the  finches  and  grosbeaks,  sometimes  with  the  ori- 
oles, mainly  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  bill,  and 
some  of  them  received  still  more  misleading  names. 
Though  there  was  an  Oriolus  textor  in  1788,  the  genus 
Ploceus  was  not  named  till  1817,  and  the  family  Ploceida 
not  till  1847.  With  the  recognition  of  this  large  and  va- 
ried group,  as  well  marked  from  the  Fringillidie  by  the 
possession  of  10  instead  of  9  primaries,  an  English  name 
became  a  desideratum ;  and  weavers,  weaver-birds,  or  wea- 
ver-finches became  synonymous  with  Ploceittee,  without  im- 
plyuig  that  all  the  birds  so  named  build  very  elaborate 
nests.  (See  Ploceus,  Ploeeidie.)  Two  remarkable  types  of 
nest  may  be  noted.  One  is  the  hive-nest  of  the  republi- 
can or  sociable  weavers,  many  pairs  of  which  build  in  com- 
mon au  enormous  domed  structure.  (See  PhiietSBrus,  and 
cut  under  hive-nest.)  The  other,  the  usual  type  of  nest,  is 
pensile  or  pendulous,  and  very  closely  woven,  like  that  of 
the  Americau  hang-nests,  but  more  elaborate,  and  with  a 
hole  in  one  side  instead  of  being  open  at  the  top,  in  this 
respect  resembling  the  nests  of  valious  titmice  (bush-tits 
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and  bottle-tits)  and  some  wrens.  These  nests  are  gener- 
ally slung  at  the  ends  of  long,  slender,  drooping  branches, 
often  over  the  water  of  a  pool  or  stream,  where  they  are 
safest  from  monkeys  and  snakes.  In  some  cases  the  males 
build  additional  nests  for  themselves,  in  which  no  eggs 
are  to  be  laid— a  habit,  however,  not  confined  to  weaver- 
birds  (see  cock-nest).  One  of  the  largest,  most  charac- 
teristic, and  best-known  genera  of  weaver-birds  is  that 
African  form  called  Oryx  (a  preoccupied  name)  by  Lesson 
in  1831,  and  Pyromelana  by  Bonaparte  in  that  year,  though 
oftener  called  Euplectes  (Swainson,  1837).  There  are  12 
or  16  species,  the  characteristic  coloration  of  which  is 
black  set  off  with  scarlet  or  orange  in  large  massed  areas. 
P.  oryx,  the  male  of  which  is  scarlet  and  black,  is  about 
5  inches  long ;  it  was  originally  described  by  Edwards 
in  1751  as  "the  grenadier,"  from  some  fancied  like- 
ness of  its  plumage  to  a  soldier's  uniform.  It  inhabits 
South  Africa.  P.  aurea  of  western  Africa  is  the  golden- 
backed  finch  and  gold-backed  grosbeak  of  the  early  or- 
nithologists, being  one  of  the  yellow  and  black  species. 
P.  eapemis,  the  Cape  grosbeak  of  Latham,  is  another, 
from  Cape  Colony.  P.  taha,  sometimes  known  as  the 
Mahali  weaver,  and  generally  called  Ploceus  or  Bwplectes 
taha,  is  very  small  (scarcely  4J  inches  long),  of  rich  golden- 
yellow  and  velvety-black  hues,  and  its  nest  is  dispropor- 
tionately large.  It  belongs  to  an  extensive  region  of  south- 
eastern Africa.  (See  cut  under  taha.)  Several  other  Afri- 
can weavers  represent  the  genus  Ploceipasser,  as  P.  ma- 
hiUi.  There  is  a  large  series  of  small  birds,  all  technically 
weavers  (Ploceidse),  which  fall  in  the  spermestine  division 
of  the  family,  and  belong  to  numerous  genera  of  the  Ethio- 
pian, Oriental,  and  even  the  Australian  region,  as  various 
amadavats,  waxbills,  strawberiT-finches,  blood-flnches, 
senegals,  etc.  (See  Viduinie  (a),  and  cuts  under  Ploceus, 
Senegal,  Teeniopygia,  and  waxbill.)  The  birds  of  an  ex- 
tensive Oriental  and  Australian  genus  Munia  (with  its 
subdivisions,  as  Padda)  belong  here.  (See  cut  under 
sparrow.)  Fifteen  species  of  Uroloncha,  characterized  by 
exserted  middle  tail-feathers,  range  from  Africa  to  New 
Guinea ;  one  of  them  is  U.  acuticauda.  The  genus  Ery- 
thrura  is  another  large  one,  reaching  from  Incfia  through 
much  of  Polynesia.  None  of  the  foregoing  birds  falls  in 
the  subfamily  Ploceinee  as  now  restricted.  Among  the 
latter  may  be  noted  the  species  of  the  African  genus  Sita- 
gra.  6  in  number,  of  which  the  best-known  is  S.  capensis 
of  Cape  Colony,  the  olive  oriole  of  Latham,  commonly 
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called  yellow-Growned  weaver  and  Ploceus  icterocephalus. 
This  is  7  inches  long,  of  an  olive  and  golden-yellow  and 
black  color;  it  builds  a  large  bottle-shaped  or  kidney- 
formed  pensile  nest.  J'oudui  is  a  Madagascar  type.  The 
most  extensive  genus  of  all  is  the  African  BypJumtomis, 
with  over  30  species,  or  the  golden  weavers,  as  H.  gal- 
bula.  These  birds  represent  in  Africa,  or  may  be  com- 
pared with,  the  hang-nest  orioles  of  America.  One  of  thej 
longest-  and  best-known  is  H.  cueuUatus  of  western  Af- 
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rica,  from  Senegambiato  the  Gaboon ;  it  has  oftener  been 
called  H.  textor  (after  Oriolus  textor  of  Gmelin,  1788),  and 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
first,  to  which  the  name  weaver  attached,  being  the  wee. 
ver  oriole  of  Latham  (1782) ;  it  is  6  inches  long,  yellow  and 
black.  Malirnbus  is  an  African  genus  of  black  and  crim- 
son, scarlet,  vermilion,  or  yellow  coloration,  as  M.  crista- 
ius.  The  African  genus  Textor  (one  of  the  early  names— 
Temminck,  1828)  has  2  marked  species,  T.  albirostris  (or 
alecto),  the  white-billed,  and  T.  erythrorhynchus  (or  ni- 
yer),  the  red-billed.  (See  cut  under  2'ea:(or.)  Finally,  the 
genus  Ploceus  itself  as  now  restricted  is  an  Oriental  type 
of  a  few  species,  conmionly  called  baya-birds,  though  it 
used  to  be  indiscriminately  applied  to  any  of  the  fore- 
going, andbecame  the  name-giving  genus  of  the  whole 
gioup.  See  cut  under  Ploceus.  (For  those  Ploceida 
known  as  whidah-birds,  see  Viduitia.) 
weaveresst  (we'ver-es),  jj.  l<.  weaver  +  -ess.] 
A  female  weaver. 

He  found  two  looms  alone  remaining  at  work,  in  the 
hands  of  an  ancient  weaver  and  weaveress. 

J.  II.  Llunf,  Hist,  of  Dursley,  p.  222.    (Davies.) 
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weaver-finch  (we'ver-finoh),  n.  Any  weaver- 
bird. 

The  Ploceidas,  or  weaver-finchet. 

A.  R.  WaUaee,  Distribution  of  Anlmala,  II.  288, 

weaver-fishf  (we'v6r-flsh),  n.  A  flsh  of  the 
genus  TraeMnus;  a  weever.  See  cut  under 
Trachinus. 

weaver-shell  (we'ver-shel),  n.  A  shuttle-shell. 

weaver's-shuttle  (we'v6rz-shut"l),  n.  The 
shuttle-shell,  Radius  volva.  See  Qoulum,  and 
out  under  shuttle-shell. 

weavilt,  ».    An  old  spelling  of  weevil. 

weaving  (we'ving),  n.  [<  ME.  wevynge,  wef- 
fynge;  verbal  n.  of  weave^,  ».]  1.  The  act  of 
one  who  or  that  which  weaves;  specifically,  the 
act  or  art  of  producing  cloth  or  other  textile 
fabrics  by  means  of  a  loom  from  the  combina- 
tion of  threads  or  filaments,  in  weaving  all  kinds 
of  fabrics,  whether  plain  or  figured,  one  system  of  threads, 
called  the  woof  or  weft,  is  made  to  pass  alternately  under 
and  over  another  system  of  threads,  called  the  warp,  web, 
or  ehain.  The  essential  operations  are  the  successive  rais- 
ing of  certain  threads  of  the  warp  and  the  depression  of 
others,  so  as  to  form  a  shed  for  the  passage  of  the  weft^yarn, 
which  .is  then  beaten  up  by  means  of  a  lathe  or  batten. 
Weaving  is  performed  by  the  hand  in  what  are  called 
hand-looms,  or  by  steam-power  in  what  are  called  power- 
looms,  but  the  general  arrangements  for  both  are  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  same.  (See  loorni-.)  Weavipg,  in  the  most 
general  sense  of  the  term,  comprehends  not  bnly  the  manu- 
facture of  those  textile  fabrics  which  are  prepared  in  the 
loom,  but  also  that  of  network,  lacework,  etc.  See  cut 
under  thttttle. 

2.  In  the  manhge,  the  action  of  a  horse  that 
weaves,  or  moves  the  body  from  side  to  side. 

weazand,  n.    See  weasand. 

weazelt,  n._  See  weasel. 

weazen  (we'zn).    See  wizenX. 

web  (web), TO.  l<M.'E:web^ebbe,<.AS.web(wel)b-), 
a  web  (=  08.  webbi  =  OFries.  web,  wob  =  D.  web, 
webbe,  a  web  (=  LQ-.  web,  webbe  =  OHG.  weppi, 
wappi,  MHGr.  weppe,  webbe,  webe,  G.  dial,  webb 
(cf.  G.  gewebe),  web,  woof,  =  Icel.  vefr  =  Sw. 
vdf  =  Dan.  vdv,  web),  <  toe/an,  weave :  see 
weave^.^  1.  That  which  is  woven;  a  woven 
fabric ;  specifically,  a  whole  piece  of  oloth  in 
course  of  being  woven,  or  after  it  comes  from 
the  loom. 

Biholde  how  Eleyne  hath  a  newe  cote ; 
I  wisshe  thanne  it  were  myne  and  al  the  webbe  after  [i.  e., 
all  left  after  making  the  coat]. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  111. 

My  dochter  she 's  a  thrifty  lass ; 
She  span  seven  year  to  me ; 
An'  if  it  war  well  counted  up. 
Full  ten  wobs  it  would  be. 

Kennpy  Kaye  (Child's  Ballads,  VIII.  140). 

At  noon 
To-morrow  come,  and  ye  shall  pay 
Each  fortieth  weZ>  of  cloth  to  me. 
As  the  law  is,  and  go  your  way. 

M.  Arnold,  The  Sick  King  in  Bokhara. 

3.  Same  as  webbing,  1. — 3.  The  warp  in  a  loom. 
[Provincial.] — 4.  Something  resembling  a  web 
or  sheet  of  cloth ;  specifically,  a  large  roll  of  pa- 
per such  as  is  used  in  the  web-press  for  news- 
papers. 

Several  men  or  boys  are  placed  to.  receive  the  sheets  [of 
paper]  according  to  the  number  into  which  the  width  of 
the  web  is  divided.  Ure,  Diet.,  III.  403. 

5.  Any  one  of  various  thin  and  broad  objects, 
probably  so  named  from  some  similarity  to  the 
thin,  broad  fabric  of  the  loom.  Especially— («t) 
A  sheet  or  thin  plate,  as  of  lead. 

There  with  stately  pomp  by  heaps  they  wend. 
And  Christians  slain  roll  up  in  webs  of  lead. 
Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso's  Godfrey/of  Boulogne,  x.  26. 

(6t)  The  blade  of  a  sword. 

A  sword,  whereof  the  w^  was  steel ; 
Pummel,  rich  stone ;  hilts,  gold,  approved  by  touch. 
Fai/rfax,  tr.  of  Tasso's  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  ii.  98. 

(c)  The  blade  of  a  saw.  (d)  The  plate  (or  its  equivalent) 
in  a  beam  or  girder  which  connects  the  upper  and  lower 
flat  or  laterally  extending  plates,  (e)  The  corresponding 
part  of  a  rail,  between  the  tread  and  the  foot.  See  cut 
under  rail.  (/)  The  flat  part  of  a  wheel,  between  the 
nave  and  the  rim,  as  in  some  railway-wheels — occupying 
the  space  where  spokes  would  be  in  an  ordinary  wheel. 
(g)  The  solid  part  of  the  bit  of  a  key.  (A)  Tlie  part  of  an 
anvil  below  th6  head,  ^.rhich  is  of  reduced  size,  (i)  The 
thin,  sharp  part  of  the  colter  of  a  plow.  See  cut  under 
plow.  (J)  A  canvas  cloth  used  in  a  saddle.  (*)  The  bas- 
ketwork  of  a  gabion.  See  cut  under  gabion,  (l)  In  a  ve- 
hicle, a  combination  of  bands  or  straps  of  a  stout  fabric, 
serving  to  keep  the  hood  from  opening  too  far.  E.  H. 
Knight,    (m)  The  arm  of  a  crank. 

6.  In  ornith.,  the  blade,  standard,  vane,  or  vex- 
illum  of  a  feather :  so  called  from  the  texture 
acquired  through  the  weaving  or  interlocking 
of  the  barbs  by  the  barbules  with  their  barbi- 
cels  and  booklets.  That  vane  which  is  furthest  from 
the  middle  line  of  the  bird's  body  is  the  outer  web;  the 
other,  the  inner  web,  is  technically  distinguished  as  pogo- 
nium  externum  and  internum.  The  two  often  differ  from 
each  other  in  size,  shape,  or  color,  or  in  all  these  respects; 
the  difference  is  most  pronounced  on  the  flight-feathers 
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(as  seen  in  any  quill  pen)  and  lateral  rudder-feathers.  See 
cuts  under  ctftershaft,  barb,  ocellate,  and  pemsUing. 

They  [barbules]  make  tile  vane  truly  aroeii.-  that  is,  they 
so  connect  the  barbs  together  that  some  little  force  is  re- 
quired to  pull  them  apart. 

Coues,  'Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  84. 

7.  The  plexus  of  very  delicate  threads  or  fila- 
ments which  a  spider  spins,  and  which  serves 
as  a  net  to  catch  flies  or  other  insects  for  its 
food;  a  cobweb;  also,  a  similar  substance  spun 
and  woven  into  a  sort  of  fabric  by  many  in- 
sects, usually  as  a  covering  or  protection.  See 
bag-worm,  web-worm,  and  tent-caterpillar. 

The  Comissaries  court 's  a  spiders  webbe, 
That  doth  entangle  all  the  lesser  flies. 

Time^  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  81. 
Much  like  a  subtle  spider,  which  doth  sit 
In  middle  of  her  web,  which  spreadetli  wide. 

Sir  J.  Daws,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  xviii. 

8.  Figuratively,  anything  carefully  contrived 
and  elaborately  put  together  or  woven ;  a  plot ; 
a  scheme. 

All  this  is  but  a  web  of  the  wit ;  it  can  work  nothing. 

Bacon,  Praise  of  Knowledge  (ed.  1887). 
The  Fates  at  length  the  blissful  Web  have  spun. 

Congreve,  Birth  of  the  Muse. 

0,  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave 
When  first  we  practise  to  deceive  I 

Scott,  Marmion,  vi.  17. 
It  is  one  web  of  intricate  complications  between  the 
Emperors  of  the  East  and  West,  the  Republic  of  Venice, 
the  Kings  of  Hungary,  Dalmatia,  and  Bosnia. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  229. 

9.  In  anat,  a  connective  or  other  tissue;  any 
open  structure  composed  of  fibers  and  mem- 
branes running  into  each  other  irregularly  as 
if  tangled,  and  serving  to  support  fat  or  other 
soft  substances.     See  tissue  and  histology. — 

1 0.  In  zodl. ,  the  membrane  or  fold  of  skin  which 
connects  the  digits  of  any  animal;  especially, 
that  which  connects  the  toes  of  a  bird  or  a  quad- 
ruped, making  the  animal  palmiped,  and  the 
foot  itself  palmate,  as  occurs  in  nearly  all  aquat- 
ic birds  (hence  called  web-footed),  and  in  many 
aquatic  mammals,  as  the  beaver,  the  muskrat, 
and  ornithorhynchus.  Webs  sometimes  occur  as  a 
congenital  detect  of  the  human  fingers  or  toes.  The  rela- 
tively largest  webs  are  those  of  the  bats'  wings.  lu  birds 
the  extent  and  special  character  of  the  webs  (technically 
called  palamse)  are  taken  into  some  account  in  classifi- 
cation, and  some  conditions  of  tlie  webs  receive  special 
names.  See  toeb-footed,  and  cuts  under  6a«2,  duckbill,  ^y- 
ing-frog,  CEdemia,  otary,  palmate,  sereiipdlmate,  and  toti- 
palmMte. 

Some  full-breasted  swan 
That,  fiuting  a  wild  carol  ere  her  death, 
Unfiles  her  pure  cold  plume,  and  takes  the  flood 
With  swarthy  VKbs.  Tennyson,  Morte  d' Arthur. 

1 1 .  In  coal-mining,  the  face  or  wall  of  a  long- 
wall  stall  in  course  of  being  holed  and  broken 
down  for  removal.  Gresley.  [Midland  coal- 
fields, "Eng.]  — Basal  web,  a  small  web  between  a 
bird's  toes,  extending  little  if  any  beyond  the  basal  joints 
of  the  digits  it  connects.  Bee  cuts  under  Erewnetes  and 
semipalmate.—  Chain-web,  a  kind  of  saw;  a  scroll-saw.— 
Choroid  web,  the  velum  interpositum.— Emarginate 
web,  a  full  web  between  a  bird's  toes,  whose  free  porder 
is  notably  concave  or  emarginate.  See  cut  under  totipal- 
mate. — Geometrical  spider's  web.  Sec  geometric,  and 
cut  under  trmnplc— Holland  webt.  Same  as  holland, 
n.,  1.— Incised  web,  a  very  deeply  emarginate  web  of 
a  bird's  toes.— India-rubber  web,  a  fabric  in  which  a 
warp  of  rubber  threads  is  filled  with  a  weft  of  silk,  linen, 
or  cotton.  The  warp,  rendered  inelastic  during  the  weav- 
ing, has  its  elasticity  subsequently  restored  by  a  process 
in  which  the  fabric  is  subjected  to  heat.  Also  called 
elastic  web.— Mill-saW  web,  a  thin  saw  carried  in  a  verti- 
cal saw-gate,  and  used  for  resawing.— Mn  and  Webt.  See 
pin3. — Spider's  web.    See  spider-weft. 

web  (web),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  webbed,  ppr. 
webbing.  [<  MB.  webben,  <  Aa.  webban,  weave, 
web;  from  the  noun.]  1.  To  cover  with  or  as 
with  a  web;  envelop. —  3.  To  connect  with  a 
web,  as  the  toes  of  a  bird;  render  palmate. — 
Webbed  fingers,  two  or  more  fingers  of  the  human  hand 
which  are  united  by  a  band  of  connecting  tissue,  either 
occurring  congenitally  or  as  an  abnormality,  or  resulting 
from  cicatrization  after  burns  and  other  wounds ;  dacty- 
lion.  See  web-fingered,  and  Didot's  operation  (under  opera- 
tion).—WetlbeA  toes,  a  condition  affecting  the  toes  of  the 
human  foot,  abnormally  or  accidentally,  similar  to  that  of 
webbed  fingers.    See  web-footed. 

webbe^t,  n.  [<  ME.  webbe,  a  weaver,  <  AS.  web- 
ba,  a  weaver,  <  wefan,  weave :  see  weave^,  and 
cf.  web.  The  ME.  noun  webbe  survives  in  the 
proper  name  Webb.']    A  weaver.    See  webber. 

A  webbe,  a  dyere,  and  a  tapicer. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  362. 

The  webbes  ant  the  fullaris  assembleden  hem  alle, 
Antmakeden  huere  consail  in  huere  commune  halie. 

Flemish  Insurrection  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  270). 

webbe^t,  >*•    -A-n  °^^  spelling  of  web. 

webbert  (web'er),  n.  [<  ME.  webbare,  <  AS. 
webbere,  a  weaver,  <  webban,  weave:  see  web, 
n.  The  noun  survives  in  the  surname  Webber.'] 
A  Middle  English  form  of  weaver^. 


web-machine 

webbing  (web'ing),  n.  [<  MB.  webbynge;  verbal 
n.  of  web,  v.]  1.  A  woven  material,  especially 
one  woven  without  pile,  plainly  and  strongly. 
The  term  is  applied  to  material  or  pieces  of  material 
which  are  intended  for  strength,  to  bear  a  weight,  to  be 
drawn  tight,  or  the  like,  as  a  belt  or  surcingle,  and  also 
for  that  which  serves  to  protect  and  cover  the  edge  of  a 
piece  of  more  delicate  fabric :  thus.  Eastern  rugs  are  often 
made  with  several  inches  of  wd)bmg  projecting  beyond 
the  part  that  is  covered  with  pile. 
2.  In  printing,  the  broad  tapes  used  to  conduct 
webs  or  sheets  of  paper  in  a  printing-machine, 
or  the  broad  straps  or  girths  attaSied  to  the 
rounee  of  the  hand-press. —  3.  In  zooL,  the 
webs  of  the  digits  collectively :  as,  the  webbing 
is  extensive  or  complete;  the  webbed  state 
of  the  digits,  or  the  formation  of  their  webs ; 
palmation.  See  web,  n.,  10.— Elastic  webbing. 
See  elastic. 

webby  (web'i),  a.  [<  web  +  -yi-.]  Relating  to  a 
web,  or  consisting  of  a  web,  in  any  sense ;  web- 
like; membranous. 

Bats 'on  their  webby  wings  in  darkness  move. 
And  feebly  shriek  their  melancholy  love. 

Crabbe,  Works,  I.  60. 

weber  (va'ber), n.  [After Wilhelm  Weber  (1804- 
1891),  a  German  physicist.]  A  name  proposed 
by  Latimer  Clarke  for  the  unit  of  electrical 
c(uantity  which  has  since  been  named  coulomb; 
it  was  also  for  some  time  used  for  the  practical 
unit  of  electrical  current  which  is  now  called 
ampere. 

Weberian  (we-be'rian),  a.  [<  Weber  (see  def.) 
-I-  -ian.]  Pertaining  to  or  named  after  a  per- 
son named  Weber  (in  the  following  phrases  E. 
H.  Weber,  1795-1833,  a  German  anatomist  and 

physiologist).— Weberian  apparatus,  the  whole  of 
the  parts  or  organs  by  means  of  which  the  air-bladder  of 
some  fishes  is  connected  with  the  ear,  including  the  We- 
berian ossicles  and  their  connections. 

An  air-bladder  connected  with  the  auditory  organ  by 
intervention  of  a  Weberian  a'pparatus,  formed  of  parts  of 
the  anterior  vertebrae,  modified  after  precisely  the  same 
plan  as  in  the  other  siluroids. 

Amer.  Nat.,  May,  1889,  p.  427. 
Weberian  ossicles.   See  ossicle. 

weber-meter  (va'bfer-me'ter),  n.  Same  as  am- 
pere-meter or  as  coulomb-meter  (see  weber). 

Weber's  chronometer.  A  kind  of  metronome 
invented  by  Gottfried  Weber,  consisting  of  a 
weight  and  a  graduated  and  adjustable  cord. 
See  metronome. 

Weber's  corpuscle.  The  depression  in  the  veru 
montanum  situated  between  the  openings  of 
the  ejaculatory  duets. 

Weber's  experiment.  The  experiment  of  clos- 
ing one  ear  to  find  that  a  vibrating  tuning-fork 
placed  with  the  end  resting  against  the  vertex 
will  be  heard  more  distinctly  in  that  ear. 

Weber's  glands.  The  mucous  glands  of  the 
tongue. 

Weber's  law.    See  law^. 

Weber's  paradox.  The  fact  that  a  muscle, 
when  so  stretched  that  it  cannot  contract,  may 
elongate. 

web-eye  (web'i),  n.  lupathol.,  same  s,s ptery- 
gium, 2. 

web-eyed  (web'id),  a.  Exhibiting  or  affected 
with  the  disease  called  web-eye. 

web-fingered  (web'fing^gerd),  a.  Having  the 
fingers  of  the  hand,  or  any  digits  of  the  fore 
limb,  connected  by  means  of  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive webs  formed  of  a  fold  of  skin :  as,  the 
bat  is  a  completely  web-fingered  animal.  The  fin- 
gers of  the  human  hand  are  naturally  webbed  a  little  ac 
the  base,  and  sometimes  connected  for  their  whole  length, 
constituting  a  congenital  deformity.  Compare  webbed  fin- 
gers (under  web,  v.  *.),  and  see  cuts  under  bat^,  flying-fox, 
and  flying-frog. 

He  was,  it  is  said,  web-footed  naturally,  and  partially 
web-flngered. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  137. 

web-foot  (web'fut),  n.  A  foot  whose  toes,  or 
some  of  them,  are  webbed;  also,  the  condition 
of  being  web-footed.  As  applied  to  persons,  it 
implies  an  abnonnal  condition,  corresponding 
to  the  web-fingered.—  Gillie  web-foot.    See  gillie. 

web-footed  (web'fuf'ed),  a.  Having  web-feet ; 
being  web-toed,  whether  as  an  abnormality  of 
persons,  or  as  the  natural  formation  of  the 
feet  of  many  aquatic  animals.  Many  mammals 
are  web-footed,  as  the  seal,  the  otter,  the  muskrat,  the 
beaver,  and  the  duck-mole.  Nearly  all  swimming  and 
many  wading  birds  are  web-footed,  to  a  varying  extent  in 
different  cases.  The  salient  batrachians  aie  mostly  web- 
footed,  especially  frogs,  as  to  their  hind  feet.  See  web,  n. , 
10,  web,  V.  t.,  webbing,  3,pinnipe-d,  palmiped,  palmate,  semi- 
palmate,  totipalmate,  with  various  cuts,  and  those  under 
flying-frog,  duckbill,  and  otary. 

web-footedness  (web'fuf'ed -nes),  n.  Web- 
foot;  the  state  of  being  web-footed. 

web-machine  (web'ma-shen'''),  n.  Same  as 
web-press. 


web-press 

web-press  (web'pres),  n.  A  printing-maehine 
which  is  automatically  supplied  -with  its  paper 
from  a  great  web  or  roll :  usually  a  rotary  ma- 
chine, but  the  name  is  given  to  newspaper 
printing-machines  of  different  constructions, 
like  those  of  Hoe,  Marinoni,  "Walter,  and  others. 
Bee  cut  under  prinUng-machine. 

web-saw  (web'sa),  n.    A  frame-saw. 

The  vxh-mw,  the  glue-pot,  the  plane,  and  the  hammer 
are  the  principal  tools  used.    The  Century,  XXXVII.  418. 

webstert  (web'st&r),  n.  [=  So.  wdbster;  <  ME. 
webstere,  webstar,  <  AS.  webhestre,  a  female 
weaver,  <  vlebban ,  weave :  see  leeft  and -iier .  As 
with  other  ME.  forms  in  -ster  (strictly  fem.  in 
themselves),  the  word  was  also  often  regarded 
as  mase.  (of.  baxter  and  brewster\  used  as  masc. 
in  MB.).  The  name  survives  in  the  surname 
Webster.']    A  weaver.     WycUf,  Job  vii.  6. 

One  witness  says  "a  very  good  weisier  can  scarcely  earne 
fewer  pence  a  day  wti»  weavinge." 

Record  Soc.  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  XI.  63. 

websterite  (web'ster-It),  n.  [So  named  in 
honor  of  Thomas  Webster  (1772-1844),  a  Scottish 
geologist.]  Aluminite;  hydrous  tribasic  sul- 
phate of  aluminium,  found  in  Sussex,  England, 
and  at  Halle  in  Prussia,  in  renif  orm  masses  and 
botryoidal  concretions  of  a  white  or  yellowish- 
white  color. 

Webster's  condenser.  An  apparatus  consist- 
ing of  two  lenses,  used  in  microscopy  for  in- 
tensifying the  light  thrown  on  the  object. 

web-toed  (web'tod),  a.    Web-footed. 

web-wheel  (web'hwel),  n.  A  wheel  in  which 
the  hub  and  rim  are  connected  by  a  web  or 

filate,  which  may  be  either  intact  orperforated. 
t  is  a  common  form  for  railway  car-wliee^,  and  is  also 
used  for  the  wheels  of  watches  and  clocks,  which  are  cast 
or  stamped  with  webs,  and  then  crossed  out — that  is,  the 
web  is  perforated  and  filed  into  the  form  of  spokes.  S.  H. 
Knight. 

web-winged  (web'wingd),  a.  Winged  by  large 
webs  stretched  between  elongated  digits  of  the 
fore  limbs,  as  bats ;  chiropterous.  See  outs  un- 
der 6a<2  and  Furia. 

web-worm  (web'werm),  n.  Any  one  of  several 
lepidopterous  larvae  which  feed  more  or  less 
gregariously,  and  spin  large  webs  into  which 
they  retire  at  night,  or  within  which  they  feed 
during  the  day  until  the  contained  foliage  is 
entirely  devoured,  when  the  web  is  enlarged. 
The  tent-caterpillars,  Clisiocavvpa  aimericama  and  C.  syl- 
va^a,  are  web-worms.  (See  cut  under  tent^caterpiUar.) 
The  fall  web-worm  is  the  larva  of  the  bombycid  Byphan- 
tria  eunea.  The  garden  web-worm  is  the  larva  of  Eury- 
creon  rantalis,  a  pjTalid  moth  of  the  family  Botidee.  This 
species  is  not  grei;arions,  but  the  larvae  form  individual 
webs  near  tlie  roots  of  corn,  cotton,  cabbage,  melon,  po- 
tato, and  other  cultivated  crops  in  the  western  United 
States.  — Grape  Veb-worm.  Same  as  vine  inch-worm 
(which  see,  under  vine). — Turf  web-WOim.  Same  as 
sod-worm. 

wecht  (wecht),  11.  [Also  spelled  weight,  wegJit; 
perhaps  connected  with  ME.  weggen,  <  AS. 
wecgan,  move,  a  secondary  verb,  <  wegan,  carry : 
see  weight,  and  ef.  weight^.]  An  instrument  in 
the  form  of  a  sieve,  but  without  holes,  used  for 
lifting  grain.    Burns.     [Scotch.] 

wedt  (wed),  n.  [=  So.  wad;  <  ME.  wed,  wedde, 
<  AS.  wed,  wedd,  a  pledge,  =  OPries.  wed  =  MD. 
wedde  =  OHG.  wetti,  weti,  MHG.  wette,  wete, 
wet,  Gr.  wette  =  Icel.  veth,  a  pledge,  =  Sw.  vad, 
a  bet.  appeal,  =  Goth,  wadi,  a  pledge,  =  L.  vas 
{vad-),  a  pledge;  of.  Gr.  deflXov,  contr.  aBhiv 
(orig.  *dFcS/lov),  a  prize,  the  prize  of  a  contest 
(>  ult.  E.  athlete,  etc.) ;  of.  Skt.  vadhu,  a  bride, 
woman.  Hence  wed,  v.,  wadset,  etc.  From  the 
same  source,  L.  or  Tout.,  are  ult.  B.  vadimony, 
gage,  engage,  wage,  wager,  etc.]  A  pledge; 
pawn;  security. 

lie  that  lawith  at  a  mynstrela  worde  gevith  to  hym  a 
wedde.  Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  31. 

Passage  shalt  thou  pai  here  under  the  grene-wode  tre, 
Or  els  thou  shalt  leve  a  wedde  with  me. 

Playe  of  Bobyn  Bode  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  427). 

There 's  nane  that  gaes  by  Carterhangh 

But  maun  leave  him  a  wad. 
Either  gowd  rings,  or  green  mantles. 

The  Young  Tamlane  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  116). 
To  wed,  in  pledge ;  in  pawn. 

A  Kyng  of  Fraunce  boughte  theise  Relikes  somtyrae  of 
the  Jewes,  to  whom  the  Emperour  had  leyde  hem  to 
wedde,  for  a  gret  summe  of  Sylvre. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  13. 

Let  him  be  war,  his  nekke  lith  to  wedde. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  360. 

My  londes  beth  set  to  wedde,  Kobyn, 
XJntyll  a  certayne  daye. 
Lytell  Geste  o/Robyn  Bode  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  64). 

wed  (wed),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  wedded,  wed,  ppr. 
wedding.  [<  ME.  wedden,<  AS.  weddian,  pledge, 
engage,  =  OS.  weddian  =  MD.  D.  wedden,  lay  a 
wager,  =  MHG.  G.  wetten,  wager,  =  Icel.  vetJya, 
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wager,  =  Sw.  vddja,  appeal,  =  Dan.  vedde,  wa- 
ger, =  Goth.  ga-wadj6n,  pledge,  betroth;  from 
the  noun.  Gt.wage,gage^,v.'\  I.  trans.  If.  To 
pledge ;  hence,  to  wager. 

Yee  be  welcome,  that  dare  I  wele  wedde. 
My  lorde  has  sente  for  to  seke  hym. 

York  Plays,  p.  261. 
The  yonge  man,  hauinge  his  hart  all  redy  wedded  to  his 
frende  Titus,  .  .  .  refused  ...  to  be  parswaded. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  ii.  12. 

I'll  wad  a  weather  he'll  gar  the  blude  spin  frae  under 

your  nails.  Scott,  Black  Dwarf,  zvii. 

2.  To  marry;  take  for  husband  or  for  wife. 
Thei  wedd£n  there  no  Wyf  es ;  for  alle  the  Wommen  there 

ben  commoun,  and  thei  forsake  no  man. 

Mande^Mle,  Travels,  p.  179. 
Since  the  day 
I  saw  thee  first,  and  wedded  thee. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  Ix.  1030. 

3.  To  join  in  marriage;  give  or  unite  in  wed- 
lock. 

In  Syracusa  was  I  born,  and  wed 

ITnto  a  woman.  Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  i.  1.  37. 

4.  To  unite  closely  in  affection ;  attach  firmly 
by  passion  or  prejudice :  as,  to  be  wedded  to 
one  s  habits  or  opinions. 

Men  are  wedded  to  their  lusts.  Tillotson,  Sermons. 

I  am  not  wedded  to  these  ideas. 
Jefferson,  To  Colonel  Monroe  (Correspondence,  I.  236). 
Faith,  fanatic  Faith,  once  wedded  fast 
To  some  dear  falsehood,  hugs  it  to  the  last^ 

Moore,  Lalla  Bookh,  Veiled  Prophet. 

5.  To  unite  forever  or  inseparably. 

Thou  art  wedded  to  calamity.    Shak.,  B.  and  J.,  iii.  3. 3. 
They  led  the  vine 
To  wed  her  elm.  Milton,  P.  L.,  y.  216. 

6t.  To  espouse ;  take  part  with. 

They  .  .  .  wedded  his  cause.  Clarendon, 

To  wed  with  a  rush  ring.    See  rushi. 

II.  intrans.  To  marry;   contract  marriage; 
become  united  as  in  matrimony. 
With  Athulf  child  he  wedde. 

Kin^  Bom  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  9. 
For  to  been  a  wyf  he  gaf  me  leve 
Of  indulgence,  so  it  is  no  repreve 
To  wedde  me  if  that  my  make  dye. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  85. 
Thought  leapt  out  to  wed  with  Thought 
Ere  Thought  could  wed  itself  with  Speech. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xxiii. 

Wed.    An  abbreviation  of  Wednesday. 
wedbrekt,  n.    [ME.,  <  wed  +  break.']    An  adul- 
terer. Early  English  Psalter,'Pa.-shTi.lS.  (Strat- 
mann.) 

weddet.  n.    Same  as  wed. 
wedded  (wed'ed),^.  a.    1.  Married;  united  in 
marriage. 

Let  wealth,  let  honour,  wait  the  wedded  dame. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  1.  77. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  matrimony:  as,  wedded 
life;  wedded  bliss. — 3.  Intimately  united  or 
joined  together;  clasped  together. 

Then  fled  she  to  her  inmost  bower,  and  there 
TInclasp'd  the  wedded  eagles  of  her  belt. 

Tennyson,  Godiva. 

wedde-fee,  n.    See  wed-fee. 

wedderi  (wed'^irL  m.  [<  wed  +  -eri.]  One  who 
weds.  ^^ 

wedder^  (wed'er).  n.  A  dialectal  form  of 
wether. 

wedde-settet,  v.  t.    See  wedset,  wadset. 

wedding  (wed'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  wedding,  wed- 
dynge,  <  AS.  weddvng  (=  MD.  weddinghe),-wed- 
ding,  marriage,  verbal  n.  of  weddian,  pledge, 
wed :  see  wed^.]  Marriage ;  nuptials ;  nuptial 
ceremony  or  festivities,  espeeisdly  the  latter: 
also  used  attributively:  as,  wedding  cheer. 

There  dide  cure  Lord  the  flrste  Myracle  at  the  Wedyng, 
whan  he  turned  Watre  in  to  Wyn. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  111. 

The  kyngdam  of  heuenes  is  maad  lie  to  a  man  Isyng  that 
made  weddingus  to  his  sone.  Wyelif,  Mat.  xxii.  2. 

Simple  and  brief  was  the  wedding,  as  that  of  Ruth  and  of 

Boaz. 
Softly  the  youth  and  the  maiden  repeated  the  words  of 

betrothal, 
Taking  each  other  for  husband  and  wife  in  the  Magis- 
trate's presence.  Longfellow,  Miles  Stendish,  ix. 
Fenny  wedding,  a  wedding  at  which  the  guests  contrib- 
ute toward  the  expenses  of  the  entertainment,  and  fre- 
quently toward  the  household  outfit  of  the  wedded  pair. 
Love  that  no  golden  ties  can  attach 
.  .  .  will  fly  away  from  an  Emperor's  match 
To  dance  at  a  Penny  Wedding  ! 

Hood,  Miss  Eilmansegg,  Her  Honeymoon. 

Silver  wedding,  golden  wedding,  diamond  wed- 
ding, the  celebrations  of  the  twenty-flfth,  the  flftieth, 
and  the  seventy-fifth  anniversaries  of  a  wedding,  at  which 
silver,  gold,  and  diamond  presents  respectively  are  made. 
Paper,  wooden,  tin,  crystal,  and  china  weddings  are  also 
sometimes  celebrated  on  first,  fifth,  tenth,  fifteenth,  and 
twentieth  anniversaries.  =Syn.  Nuptials,  Matrimony,  etc. 
See  marriage. 


wedge 

wedding-bed  (wed'ing-bed),  n. 
newly  married  pair. 


The  bed  of  a 


My  grave  is  like  to  be  my  wedding  bed. 

Shak.,  K.  and  J.,  L  6. 137. 

wedding-cake  (wed'ing-kak'),  n.  A  rich,  deco- 
rated cake  made  to  grace  a  wedding,  it  is  cut 
and  distributed  to  the  guests,  and  portions  of  it  are  sent 
afterward  to  friends  not  present.    Also  bride-cake. 

wedding-cards  (wed'ing-kardz'),«.i)J.  In  gen- 
eral, an  invitation  or  notification  sent  out  on 
the  occasion  of  a  marriage;,  specifically,  two 
cards,  one  bearing  the  name  of  the  bride  and 
the  other  that  of  the  groom. 

wedding-chest  (wed'ing-chest),  n.  A  chest  or 
coffer,  usually  of  ornamental  character,  de- 
signed to  contain  the  clothes  and  ornaments 
of  a  bride.  Compare  bridal  chest  (under  ehest^), 
and  cassone. 

wedding-clothes  (wed'ing-kloTHz'),  n.pl.  Gar- 
ments made  for  the  occasion  of  a  wedding,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  bride  or  the  bridegroom, 
and  either  worn  at  the  ceremony  and  festivities, 
or  prepared  as  necessary  for  the  changed  con- 
ditions of  life. 

wedding-day  (wed'ing-da),  n.  The  day  of  mar- 
riage. 

wedding-dower  (wed'ing-dou"6r),  n.  A  mar- 
riage-portion. 

Let  her  beauty  be  Iier  wedding-dower. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iii.  1.  78. 

wedding-dress  (wed'ing-dres'),  n.  The  dress 
worn  by  a  bride  at  her  wedding. 

weddinger  (wed'ing-er),  n.  [<  wedding  +  -eri.] 
A  guest  at  a  wedding ;  one  of  a  wedding  party. 
[Provincial.] 

wedding-favor  (wed'ing-fa'vor),  n.  A  bunch 
of  white  ribbons,  or  a  rosette,  etc. ,  sometimes 
worn  by  men  attending  a  wedding.    Simmonds. 

wedding-feast  (wed'ing-fest),  n.  A  feast  or 
entertainment  in  honor  of  a  wedding. 

wedding-flower  (wed'ing-flou"er),  n.  A  plant, 
Morssa  (Iris)  Bohinsoniana  of  Lord  Howe's 
Island,  New  South  Wales,  having  white  iris- 
like flowers  sometimes  4  inches  across Cape 

wedding-flower,  Dombeya  Natalensis,  a  South  African 
shi-ub  or  small  tree  with  showy  fiowers. 

wedding-garment  (wed'ing-gar'ment),  n.  A 
garment  such  as  is  worn  at  a  wedding  ceremony 
or  entertainment. 

And  when  the  King  came  in  to  see  the  guests,  he  saw 
there  a  man  which  had  not  on  a  wedding  ga/rment. 

Mat.  xxii.  11. 

Is  supper  ready,  the  house  trimmed, .  .  .  and  every  offt- 

cer  his  wedding-garment  on  ?    Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  1. 61. 

wedding-knife  (wed'ing-nif ),  n.  One  of  a  pair  of 
knives  contained  in  a  sheath  which  is  arranged 
to  be  worn  at  the  girdle.  This  was  a  common 
wedding-gift  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

'wedding-ring  (wed'ing-ring),  n.  A  ring  which 
is  given  by  one  of  a  married  pair  to  the  other 
on  the  occasion  of  their  marriage,  especially  one 
given  by  the  groom  to  the  bride.  It  is  usually 
a  plain  gold  ring. 

'wedding-SOng  (wed'ing-sdng),  n.  A  song  sung 
in  honor  of  a  bride  and  groom;  an  epithala- 
mium. 

wede^t,  «•  i-   [ME.  weden,  <  AS.  wedan,  be  mad,  < 
wod,  mad :  see  tvood^.]    To  go  mad ;  rage ;  rave. 
He  tok  his  leue  &  went  home  a-geine 
Weping  as  he  wold  wide  for  wo  &  for  sorwe. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  1. 1609. 

wede^t,  n.     [ME.,  <  wede,  v.]    Madness 
And  had  therof  so  mocho  drede, 
That  he  wendryhave  go  to  wede. 

MS.  Barl.  1701,  f.  24.    (BalliweU.) 

wede^t,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  weed^. 

wed-fee  (wed'fe),  n.  [Also  wedde-fee;  <  wed 
+ /eel.]  1,  ^  wager.  Eobson.  ISalliwell.) 
[Prov.Eng.] — 2.  Wage;  reward;  recompense. 
Jamieson.    [Scotch.] 

■wedgei  (wej),  n.  [<  MB.  wegge,  wigge,  wege,  < 
AS.  wecg,  a  wedge  (a  mass  of  metal),  =  MD. 
wegghe,  wigghe,  D.  wigge,  wig,  a  wedge,  =  MLG. 
wegge  =  OHG.  wekld,  weggi,  MHG.  wecke,  wegge, 
G.  wecke,  week,  a  wedge-shaped  loaf,  =  Icel.  veggr 
=  Sw.  vigg  =  Dan.  viegge,  a  wedge;  prob.  lit. 
a  mover'  (from  the  use  and  effect  in  splitting), 
ult.  from  the  verb  represented  by  weight.  Cf. 
Lith.  wagis,  a  bent  wooden  peg  for  hanging 
things  on,  a  spigot  for  a  cask,  also 
a  wedge.]  1.  A  simple  machine 
consisting  of  a  very  acute-angled 
triangular  prism  of  hard  material, 
which  is  driven  in  between  objects 
to  be  separated,  or  into  anything 
which  is  to  be  split.  The  wedge  is  wed^e 
merely  a  special  application  of  an  inclined  """"S'- 
plane,  and  is  nowise  entitled  to  a  distinct  place  in  the 
list  of  mechanical  powers. 
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Yt  thai  iiyl  here,  a  wegge  oute  of  a  bronde 
Ywrought  dryve  In  the  roote,  or  aumdel  froo 
Let  diche  and  flld  with  aaahen  let  it  stonde. 

Palladins,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  63. 

Thorw  wich  pyn  ther  goth  a  lltel  weffffe  which  that  is 

cleped  the  hors.  Chaucer,  Astrolabe. 

For  'tis  with  Pleasure  as  it  is  with  Wedges;  one  drives 
out  another. 

N.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  1. 167. 
3.  A  mass  resembling  a  wedge  in  form ;  any- 
thing in  the  form  of  a  wedge. 

They  gather  it  [gold]  with  great  laboure  and  melte  it 
and  caste  It,  fyrste  into  masses  or  wedges,  and  af terwarde 
into  brode  plates. 

S.  Eden,  tr.  of  Sebastian  Munster<Fir8t  Boolcs  on  Amer- 
[ica,  eU.  Arber,  p.  29). 
Open  the  mails,  yet  guard  the  treasure  sure ; 
Lay  out  our  golden  wedges  to  the  view. 

Xarlmce,  Tamburlaine,  L,  i.  12. 
A  wedge  of  gold  of  fifty  shekels  weight.      Josh.  vii.  21. 
See  how  in  warlike  muster  they  appear, 
In  rhombs,  and  wedges,  and  hsdt-moons,  and  wings. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  iii.  309. 

3.  In  her.,  a,  'bearing  representing  a  triangle 
with  one  very  acute  angle — that  is,  like  a  pSe, 
but  free  in  the  escutcheon  instead  of  being  at- 
tached to  one  of  its  edges. — 4.  In  Cambridge 
University,  the  name  given  to  the  man  whose 
name  stands  lowest  on  the  list  of  the  classical 
tripos :  said  to  be  a  designation  suggested  by 
the  name  (Wedgewood)  of  the  man  who  occu- 
pied this  place  on  the  first  list  (1824).  Com- 
pare wooden  spoon,  under  spoori^. 

Five  were  Wranglers,  four  of  these  Double  men,  and 
the  fifth  a  favorite  for  the  Wedge.    The  last  man  is  called 
the  Wedge,  corresponding  to  the  Spoon  in  Mathematics. 
C.  A.  Bristed,  English  University,  p.  312. 

Foxtail  wedge.  Same  as/ox-wed^e.— Thetblnorsmall 
end  of  the  wedge,  figuratively,  an  initiatory  move  of 
small  apparent  importance,  but  calculated  to  produce  or 
lead  to  an  ultimate  important  effect. — Wedge  Of  least 
resistance,  the  form  in  which  loose  earth  and  other  sub- 
stances yield  to  pressure.— Wooden  wedge.  Same  as 
wedged,  i. 
wedge^-  (wej),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  wedged,  ppr. 
wedging.     [<.la,teME.wedgen;  from  the  noun.] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  cleave  with  a  wedge  or  with 
wedges;  rive. 

My  heart, 
As  wedged  with  a  sigh,  would  rive  in  twain. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  i  1.  85. 

2.  To  drive  as  a  wedge  is  driven;  crowd  or 
compress  closely;  jam. 

Among  the  crowd  i'  the  Abbey ;  where  a  finger 
Could  not  be  wedged  in  more. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIIL,  iv.  1.  68. 
Wedged  in  the  rocky  shoals,  and  sticking  fast. 

Dryden,  iEneid,  v.  285. 
The  age  had  not  so  n\uch  refinement  that  any  sense  of 
impropriety  restrained  the  wearers  of  petticoat  and  far- 
thingale from  stepping  forth  into  the  public  ways,  and 
wedging  their  not  unsubstantial  persons  .  .  .  into  the 
throng  nearest  to  the  scaffold  at  an  execution. 

Hawthorne,  Scarlet  Letter,  ii. 

3.  To  fasten  with  a  wedge  or  with  wedges ;  fix 
in  the  manner  of  a  wedge:  as,  to  wedge  on  a 
scythe ;  to  wedgein  a  rail  or  a  piece  of  timber. — 

4.  In  ceram.,  to  cut,  divide,  and  work  together 
(a  mass  of  wet  clay)  to  drive  out  bubbles  and 
render  it  plastic,  just  before  placing  it  on  the 
wheel. — 5.  To  make  into  the  shape  of  a  wedge ; 
render  cuneiform. — 6.  To  force  apart  or  split 
off  with  or  as  with  a  wedge. 

Yawning  fissures  which  will  surely  widen  until  they 
wedge  off  the  projecting  masses,  and  strip  huge  slices  from 
the  face  of  the  cliff.  Oeikie,  Geol.  Sketches,  ii. 

II.  infrans.  To  force  one's  way  like  a  wedge. 

Haunting 
The  Globes  and  Mermaids,  wedging  in  with  lords 
Still  at  the  table.       B.  Jomon,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  iii.  1. 

wedge^  (wej),  n.     [A  dial.  var.  of  wadge,  wage.l 
A  pledge ;  a  gage.    SalUwell. 
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wedgebill  (wej'bil),  n.  A  humming-bird  of  the 
genus  /Sc/iistes,  having  the  bill  of  peculiar  shape, 
rather  thick  for  a  hummer,  and  suddenly  sharp- 
pointed.  There  are  2  species,  both  Ecuadorian, 
8.  geoffroyi  and  S.  personatus,  3J  inches  long. 
See  cut  in  preceding  column. 

wedge-bone  (wej'bon),  n.  An  ossicle  often 
found  on  the  under  surface  of  the  spinal  column 
at  the  junction  of  any  pair  of  vertebrae :  more 
fully  called  subvertebral  wedge-hone. 

Such  a  separate  ossification,  or  sub-vertebral  wedge-bone, 
is  commonly  developed  beneath  and  between  the  odon- 
toid bone  and  the  body  of  the  second  vertebra  [in  Lacer- 
tUia],  Huxley,  Aiiat.  Vert.,  p.  187. 

wedge-cutter  (wej'kut"6r),  n.  1.  An  instru- 
ment used  in  dentistry  to  cut  off  the  projecting 
part  of  a  wedge  that  has  been  driven  between 
two  teeth. —  2.  In  wood-working,  a  machine 
for  relishing  and  cutting  the  wedges  of  a  door- 
rail.    See  reUsh^.    E.  M.  Kmglit. 

wedged  (wejd),  a.  [<  wedge  +  -ed^.]  Inzool., 
wedge-shaped;  cuneiform  or  cuneate:  as,  a 
wedged  bone;  the  wedged  tail  of  a  bird. 

wedge-micrometer  (wej'mi-krom"e-t6r),  n.  See 
micrometer. 

wedge-photometer  (wej'fo-tom^'e-tfer),  n.  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  brightness  of 
stars.  It  consists  of  a  long  wedge  of  neutral-tinted  dark 
glass  arranged  to  slide  before  the  eyepiece  of  a  telescope, 
and  provided  with  a  graduated  scale.  The  scale-reading, 
which  corresponds  to  the  thickness  of  the  wedge  at  the 
point  where  the  image  of  the  star  becomes  invisible,  de- 
termines the  star's  l)rightness. 

wedge-press  (wej'pres),  n.  A  press  for  extract- 
ing oil  from  seeds,  as  hemp-seed,  sunflower- 
seed,  etc. ,  by  crushing.  n;t  has  perforated  iron  cheek- 
plates,  between  whicli  the  seeds  are  placed  in  hair  bags, 
with  blocks  and  wedges  between  the  bags  and  the  plates. 
A  tighteuing-wedge  is  then  driven  in  by  a  maul,  and  the 
juice  escapes  through  the  perforations  in  the  plates,  and 
is  collected  in  a  cistern  below. 

wedge-shaped  (wej'shapt),  a.  Having  the 
shape  of  a  wedge ;  wedged ;  cuneiform ;  cune- 
ate :  as,  a  wedge-shaped  leaf ;  the  wedge-shaped 
tail  of  a  bird :  usually  noting  surfaces,  without 

regard  to  solidity.— wedge-shaped  isobar,  an  iso- 
bar bounding  a  projecting  area  of  high  pressure  moving 
along  between  two  cyclones. 

wedge-shell  (wej'shel),  n.  A  bivalve  mollusk 
of  the  family  Donaddse. 

wedge-tailed  (wej'tald),  a.  Having  the  tail 
wedged  or  cuneate:  noting  birds  whose  tail- 
feathers  are  regularly  graduated  in  length  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  tail  when  moderately 
spread  appears  to  be  beveled  off  obliquely  at 
the  end  from  the  middle  to  the  outermost  fea- 
ther on  each  side.  It  is  a  very  common  forma- 
tion.    See  cuts  under  Sphenocercus,  Splienwa, 

Trichoglossus,  and  Uroaetns Wedge-talled  eagle, 

Uroaetus  audax,  of  Australia.  See  cut  under  Uroaetus. — 
Wedge-talled  pigeon  or  dove.  See  Sphenocercus  (with 
cut). 

wedge-valve  (wej'valv),  n.  A  wedge-shaped 
valve  <i;iven  into  its  seat  by  a  screw:  used  for 
closing  water-mains,  etc. 

wedge-wise  (wej'wiz),  adv.  In  the  manner  of 
a  wedge. 

wedging  (wej 'ing),  ».  1.  A  method  of  joining 
timbers,  in  which  the  tenon  is  made  just  long 
enough  to  pass  through  the  mortised  piece,  and 
a  small  wedge  is  driven  into  a  saw-cut  in  the 
end  of  the  tenon,  with  the  effect  of  expanding 
it,  and  thus  preventing  its  withdrawal. —  2.  In 
kneading  clay  for  fine  modeling,  the  process  of 
cutting  the  clay  to  pieces,  as  by  means  of  a 
strained  wire,  and  then  throwing  the  severed 
pieces  forcibly  upon  the  mass,  the  object  being 
to  expel  the  air Foxtail  wedging.   See  foxtail. 

wedging-crib  (wej'ing-krib),  n.  In  mining,  in 
shaft-sinking  in  very  watery  ground,  a  curb  or 
crib  on  which  the  tubbing  is  placed,  it  generally 
consists  of  pieces  of  oak  carefully  shaped  and  joined  to- 
gether. Between  the  exterior  of  this  curb  and  the  rock 
there  is  left  a  space  of  a  few  inches  in  width,  which  is 
made  water-tight  by  the  most  careful  wedging  and  the 
use  of  moss.  The  object  of  the  whole  arrangement  of  the 
wedging-ourb  and  the  tubbing  which  rests  upon  it  is  per- 
manently to  hold  back  the  water  which  would  otherwise 
find  its  way  into  the  shaft  and  have  to  be  raised  to  the 
surface  by  pumping.  In  some  mining  districts  the  wedg- 
ing-crib is  made  of  cast-iron. 

Wedgwood  scale.  A  scale  used  by  the  inven- 
tor in  measuring  high  temperatures  by  his  py- 
rometer: as,  10°  Wedgwood.  The  zero  corre- 
sponds to  1077°  r. 

Wedgwood  ware.    See  wareK 

wedgy(wej'i),  a.  l<wedge^  +  ^^.J  Formed  or 
adapted  to  use  as  a  wedge ;  fitted  for  prying 
into  or  among. 

Pushed  his  wedgy  snout  far  within  the  straw  subja- 
cent, tandor.    {Imp.  Diet.) 

wedhoodt  (wed'hud),  n.  [ME.  wedhod;  <  wed 
+  -hood.}    The  state  of  marriage. 


weed 

Save  in  here  wedhod 
That  ys  feyre  to-fore  Ood. 
MS.  Cott.  Claud.  A.  ii.  f.  129.    (HaUiwell.) 

wedlock  (wed'lok),  n.  [<  ME.  wedlac,  wedlak, 
wedlohe,  wedlailc,  wedlock,  matrimony,  mar- 
riage, <  AS.  wedlac,  pledge,  <  wed,  a  pledge,  -1- 
Idc,  a  gift,  etc. :  see  wed  and  lake^,  loke^.  The 
compound  wedlac  is  supposed  to  mean  '  a  gift 
given  as  a  pledge,'  hence  a  gift  given  to  a 
bride,  but  the  second  element  is  pefliaps  to  be 
taken  in  the  sense  of  '  condition,  state,'  being 
ult.  nearly  identical  with  the  suffix  in  knowledge, 
etc.]  1.  Marriage;  matrimony;  the  married 
state;  the  vows  and  sacrament  of  marriage. 
Sometimes  used  attributively. 

Which  that  men  clepeth  spousail  or  wedlolc. 

Chaucer,  Clerk's  Tale,  L  59, 

You  would  sooner  commit  your  grave  head  to  this  knot 
than  to  the  wedlock  noose.         B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  ii.  1. 

By  holy  crosses  .  .  .  she  kneels  and  prays 

For  happy  wedlock  hours.    Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  v.  1.  32. 

2+.  A  wife. 

Which  of  these  is  thy  wedlock,  Menelaus?  thy  Helen, 
thy  Lucrece  ?  B.  Jonsan,  Poetaster,  iv.  1. 

To  break  wedlock,  to  commit  adultery.    Ezek.  xvi.  38. 
Howe  be  it,  she  kept  but  euyll  the  sacrament  of  matri- 
mony, but  Jyrake  her  wedXoke. 

Bemers,  tr.  of  Froissart's  Chron.,  I.  xxi. 

=Syn.  1.  Matrimony,  Wedding,  etc.    See  marriage. 
wedlock  (wed'lok),  V.  t.     [<  wedlock,  ».]     To 
unite  in  marriage ;  marry. 
Man  thus  wedlocked.  Milton,  Divorce,  ii.  15. 

Wednesday  (wenz'da),  n.  [<  ME.  Wednesday, 
Wodnesdei,  Wednesddi,  <  AS.  Wodnes  dseg  =  T>. 
Woensdag  =  Icel.  Othinsdagr  =  Sw.  Dan.  0ns- 
dag  (,toT*Odensdag);  lit.  'Woden's  day':  AS. 
Wodnes,  gen.  of  Woden  =  OS.  JVodan,  Woden  = 
OHGr.  Wuotan,  W6tan  =  Ieel.  OthinnO'E.  Odin), 
Woden ;  prob.  lit.  '  the  furious,'  i.  e.,  the  mighty- 
warrior,  <  AS.  wod,  etc.,  furious,  raging,  mad: 
see  wood^.']  The  fourth  day  of  the  week;  the 
day  next  after  Tuesday.  Abbreviated  W.,  Wed. 
See  week^. — Pulver  Wednesday!.   Same  as  Ash  Wed- 


wedsett,  v.  t.  \ME.  wedsetten;  <  wed  +  sef^. 
Cf.  wadsef]    To  pledge :  same  as  wadset. 

wee^  (we),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  we,  in  the  phrase 
a  little'  we,  a  little  bit,  a  short  way  or  space, 
appar.  for  a  little  way,  the  form  we  being  ap- 
par.  a  Scand.  form  (Icel.  vegr,  a  way,  =  Sw. 
vdg  =  Dan.  vei)  of  way :  see  way'^-.  Little  and 
wee  were  and  are  so  constantly  associated  that 
they  have  become  synonymous,  and  wee  has 
changed  to  an  adjective.  Cf .  way-bit,  equiv.  to 
wee  bit.  E.  wee  cannot  be  connected  with  OHG. 
wenac,  Cr.  wenig,  little.]  I.  n.  A  bit.  Specifically 
—(a)'  A  short  distance. 

Behynd  hir  a  litill  we 
It  [a  stone]  feU. 

Barbour,  Bruce  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  xvii.  677. 

(i>)  A  short  space  of  time. 

0  hold  your  hand,  you  minister. 
Hold  it  a  little  wee. 
Sweet  William  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  263). 

II.  a.  Small;  little;  tiny.     [CoUoq.] 

He  hath  but  a  little  wee  face,  with  a  little  yellow  beard. 
Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  L  i.  22. 

wee^t,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  woe. 

wee^t,  pron.    An  old  spelling  of  we. 

weebit  (we'bit),  n.    Same  as  way-bit. 

weechelmt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  witch-elm. 

weedi  (wed),  n.  [<  ME.  weed,  wed,  weod,  wied, 
a  weed,  <  AS.  wSod,  wiod  =  OS.  MD.  wiod,  D. 
wiede,  a  weed,  =  LG.  woden,  woen,  pi.,  the  green 
stalks  and  leaves  of  turnips,  etc.]  1.  Any  one 
of  those  herbaceous  plants  which  are  useless 
and  without  special  beauty,  or  especially  which 
are  positively  troublesome.  The  application  of  this 
general  term  is  somewhat  relative.  Handsome  but  per- 
nicious  plants,  as  the  oxeye  daisy,  cone-flower,  and  the 
purple  cow-wheat  of  Europe  (Melampyrum  arvense),  are 
weeds  to  the  agriculturist,  flowers  to  the  esthetic.  So  also 
plants  that  are  cultivated  for  use  or  beauty,  as  grasses, 
hemp,  carrot,  parsnip,  morning-glory,  become  weeds  when 
they  spring  up  where  they  are  not  wanted.  The  exotics  of 
cool  coimtries  are  sometimes  weeds  in  the  tropics. 

On  fat  londe  and  ful  of  donee  foulest  wedes  groweth. 

Piers  Plowinan  (C),  xiii.  224. 

An  ill  weed  grows  apace.  Beau.  antJ  J^Y.,  Coxcomb,  iv.  8. 

2.  A  sorry,  worthless  animal  unfit  for  the 
breeding  of  stock;  especially,  a  leggy,  loose- 
bodied  horse;  a  race-horse  having  the  ap- 
pearance but  wanting  the  other  qualities  of 
a  thoroughbred.     [Slang.] 

He  bore  the  same  relation  to  a  man  of  fashion  that  a 
weed  does  to  a  "winner  of  the  Derby." 

Lever,  Davenport  Dmin,  ii. 

3.  A  cigar;  with  the  definite  article,  tobacco. 
[CoUoq.] 
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Sir  Kufiis  puffed  his  own  weed  in  aolltude,  strolling  up 
and  down  the  terrace. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  88. 
Angola  weed,  an  archil-plant,  J2amu7tna  furfuracea, 
growing  in  Angola,  a  district  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 
—Asthma-weed,  Lobelia  inflata,  Indian  tobacco.— Caa- 
cer-weed,  a  name  given  to  a  wild  sage,  Salvia  lyrata, 
to  the  rattlesnake-plantain,  Goodyera  pubesceng,  and  to 
a  species  of  rattlesnake-root,  Prenanlhe»  cdba.  [U.  8.] — 
Consumptive's- weed.  See  consumptioe, — Cross-weed, 
a  plant  of  the  cruciferous  genus  Diplotaxis.—'EmeUc, 
Frencb,  guinea-hen  weed.  See  the  qualitymg  words. 
— Jamestown  Weedt.  See  jirMon-weed  and  stnmumi- 
«m.— Joy-weed,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Altemant?iera.— 
Fhtblsis-weed,  iMdwigia  palxtitrU,  water-pmslane. — 
Salt-rheum  weed.  See  salt-rheum.— Soldier's  weed. 
Piper  angustifolium,  matico. — Tun>entine-weed,  the 
rosin-weed,  SUphium  laciniatum. — YAW-weed,  See^o- 
rinda.  (See  basU-weed,  bindweed,  hisTwp's-weed,  breastweed, 
biUterweed,  carpet-weed,  dyer's-weed,  joepye-weed,  Icnap- 
weed,  knotweed,  lake-weed,  licorice-weed,  loco-weed,  tnat- 
weed,  Mauritius-weed,  mermaid-weed,  milkweed,  morass- 
weed,  mugweed,  neckmeed,  oreweed,  trumpetweed,  tumble- 
weed,  winterweed,  yellow-weed.) 
weed.1  (wed),  v.  [<  ME.  weeden,  weoden,  <  AS. 
weodian,  weed,  =  D.  wieden  =  LGr.  weden,  we- 
en =  Gr.  dial,  wieten,  weed:  see  weed^,  ni]  I. 
trans.  1 .  To  free  from  weeds  or  noxious  plants. 

There  were  also  a  few  species  of  antique  and  hereditary 
flowers,  in  no  very  flourishing  condition,  hut  scrupulously 
weeded.  Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  vL 

2.  To  take  away,  as  noxious  plants;  remove 
what  is  injurious,  offensive,  or  unseemly;  ex- 
tirpate. 

liach  word  thou  hast  spoke  hath  weeded  from  my  heart 
A  root  of  ancient  envy.  Shah.,  Cor.,  iv.  5. 108. 

We'll  join  to  weed  them  out   B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  v.  1. 

3.  To  free  from  anything  hurtful  or  offensive. 

He  weeded  the  Kingdom  of  such  as  were  devoted  to  Elai- 
ana.  Howell,  Tocall  Forrest,  p.  47. 

II.  intrans.  To  root  up  and  remove  weeds,  or 
anything  resembling  weeds. 

Thei  coruen  here  copes  and  courtepies  hem  made. 
And  wenten  as  worlnnen  to  weden  and  mowen ; 
Al  for  drede  of  here  deth,  suche  dyntes  gal  Hunger. 

Pieirs  Plowman  (fSj,  ix.  186. 
There  are  also  in  the  plains  and  rich  low  grounds  of  the 
freshes,  abundance  of  hops,  whlchyield  their  product  with- 
out any  labor  of  the  husbandman,  in  weeding,  hilling,  or 
poling.  Beverley,  Hist.  Virginia,  iv.  if  17. 

weed^t.  A  reduced  form  of  weeded,  past  par- 
ticiple of  weed^.  _ 

weed^  (wed),  n.  [<  ME.  wede,  wsede,  <  AS.  w^de, 
neut.,  weed,  f .,  a  garment,  =  OS.  wddi  =  OPries. 
wede,  wed  =  MD.  wade,  waede,  a  garment,  = 
OHG.  MHG.  wdt,  clothing,  accoutrements,  ar- 
mor, Gr.  obs.  wat  (cf.  Gr.  leinwand,  linen  cloth, 
canvas,  with  interloping  n,  by  false  analogy 
with  gewand,  garment,  <  OHG.  MHGr.  linwdt  = 
AS.  Unwled)  =  Icel.  vdth,  a  piece  of  stuff  or 
cloth,  also  a  garment  (see  wad^,  wadmaX) ;  cf . 
Goth.  ga-AOidan  (pret.  gawath),  bind  together; 
Zend  ■\/  vadh,  clothe.]  A  garment  of  any  sort, 
especially  an  outer  garment;  hence,  garments 
in  general,  especially  the  whole  costume  worn 
at  any  one  time :  now  commonly  in  the  plural, 
and  chiefly  in  the  phrase  loidows'  weeds.  See 
widow^. 

He  spendeth,  jousteth,  maketh  festeynynges ; 
He  geveth  frely  ofte  and  chaungeth  wede. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  lit  1719. 

The  gret  dispite  which  in  hert  he  had 

Off  ^omont,  that  in  monkes  teede  was  clade. 

Brnn.  ofPartenay(^  E.  T.  S.),  L  3416. 

O  sir,  know  that  vnder  simple  weeds 
The  gods  haue  maskt. 
Qr^ne,  Orlando  Fnrioso  (ed.  Grosart),  1. 1130. 

weed'  (wed),  n.  [Sc.  alsoweid;  origin  obscure.] 

1.  A  general  name  for  any  sudden  illness  from 
cold  or  relapse,  usually  accompanied  by  febrile 
symptoms,  taken  by  women  after  confinement 
or  during  nursing,  especially  milk-fever  or 
inflammation  of  the  breast.  [Scotch.] — 2. 
Lymphangitis  in  the  horse,  characterized  l^r 
fever  and  temporary  swelling  of  the  limbs,  ft 
appears  usually  after  a  period  of  inactivity. 

weed*  (wed),  n.  [Perhaps  a  dial.var.  of  weighfi-.l 
A  heavy  weight.    Halliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
weeded  (we'ded),  a.     [<  weed?-  +  -ed^.'i    Over- 
grown with  weeds.     [Rare.] 

Weeded  and  worn  the  ancient  thatch 
Upon  the  lonely  moated  grange. 

Tennyson,  Mariana. 

weeder  (we'der),  n.  [<  ME.  wedare,  a  weeding- 
hook;  <  weedX  +  -eri.]  1.  One  who  weeds,  or 
frees  from  anything  noxious. 

A  weeder-ont  of  his  proud  adversaries. 

Shak.,  Kich.  in.,  i.  3. 123. 

These  weeders  thereby  procuring  some  wages  of  the  hus- 
bandmen to  their  owners.      Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  437. 

2.  In  a,gri.,  any  form  of  hand-  or  horse-tool 
for  uprooting  or  destroying  weeds.    The  name  is 
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given  especially  to  one  of  a  class  of  small  hand-tools  hav- 
ing a  series  of  bent  teeth,  a  sharp  steel  bow  set  trans- 
versely, or  a  modified  hoe-blade,  etc.,  the  object  of  all 
being  to  cut  off  the  weeds  below  the  surface,  or  to  drag 
them  up  by  the  roots. 
weeder-clips  (we'd6r-klips),  n.  pi.  Weeding- 
shears.  Burns.  [Scotch.] 
weedery  (we'der-i),  n.  [<  weedi  -I-  -er^.]  1. 
Weeds  coUeetively.     [Rare.] 

The  weedery  which  through 
The  interstices  of  those  neglected  courts 
Unchecked  had  flourished  long,  and  seeded  there. 
Was  trampled  then  and  bruised  beneath  the  feet. 

SoKthey. 

2.  A  place  fuU  of  weeds.    Imp.  Diet.    [Rare.] 

weed-grown  (wed'gron),  a.  Overgrown  with 
weeds. 

weed-hook  (wed'huk),  v.  [=  Sc.  weedock;  < 
ME.  iveodhook,  wiedhoe,  wedhoe,  <  AS.  weddlwc, 
<  we6d,  weed,  -1-  hoc,  hook.]  1.  A  hook  used 
for  cutting  away  or  extirpating  weeds.  Tusser, 
Husbandry. — 2.  An  attachment  to  a  plow  for 
bending  the  weeds  over  in  front  of  the  share 
so  that  they  may  be  covered  by  the  inverted 
sod. 

weediness  (we'di-nes),  n.  A  weedy  character 
or  state :  as,  a  garden  remarkable  for  its  weedi- 
ness. 

weeding  (we'ding),  n.  [<  ME.  wedynge;  verbal 
n.  of  weed\  «.]  The  act  or  process  of  removing 
weeds  from  ground. 

weeding-chlsel  (we'ding-ehiz'''el),  n.  A  tool 
with  a  divided  chisel-point  for  cutting  the  roots 
of  large  weeds  beneath  the  ground. 

weeding-forceps  (we'ding-fdr'seps),  n.  sing. 
and  pi.  An  instrument  for  pulling  up  some 
sorts  of  plants  in  weeding,  as  thistles. 

weeding-fork  (we'ding-f6rk),  71.  A  strong 
three-pronged  fork  with  flat  tines,  used  for 
clearing  ground  of  weeds. 

weeding-book  (we'ding-hnk),  n.  [<  ME.  we- 
dynge-hooke;  <  weeding  +  liook.1  Same  as  weed- 
hook,  1. 

The  last  purgatory-flre  which  Ood  uses,  to  burn  the 
thistles,  .  .  .  when  the  gentle  influence  of  a  suu-beam 
will  not  wither  them,  nor  the  weeding-hook  of  a  short 
affliction  cut  them  out. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  829. 

weeding-iron  (we'ding-i''''em),  n.  Same  as 
weedimg-fork. 

weeding-pincers  (we'ding-pin'serz),  n.  sing. 
and  pi.    Same  as  weeding-forceps. 

weeduig-rim  (we'ding-rim),  n.  [Spelled  er- 
roneously weeding-rhim ;  <  weeding  +  E.  dial. 
rim,  remove,  var.  of  ream^ :  see  ream^.']  An 
implement  somewhat  like  the  frame  of  a  wheel- 
barrow, used  for  tearing  up  weeds  on  summer 
fallows,  etc.     [Local,  Eng.] 

weeding-shears  (we'ding-sherz),  n.  sing,  and 
pi.     Shears  used  for  cutting  weeds. 

weeding-tongs  (we'ding-tdngz),  n.  sing,  and 
pi.    Same  as  weeding-forceps. 

weeding-tool  (we'ding-tol),  n.  An  imple- 
ment for  pulling  up,  digging  up,  or  cutting 
weeds. 

weedless  (wed'les),  a.    [<  weedX  +  -less.l    Free 
from  weeds  or  noxious  matter. 
Weedless  paradises.     Donne,  Anatomy  of  the  World,  L 

weedyi  (we'di),  a.  [<  weedi -I- -^i.]  1.  Having 
the  cnaracter  of  a  weed;  weed-like. 

Some  of  them  are  clever  in  a  way ;  rooted  fools  by  na- 
ture, who  bear  a  ufeedj/ little  blossom  of  wit,  and  suppose 
themselves  to  flower  all  over,  like  rhododendrons  in  the 
season.  D.  C.  Murray,  Weaker  Vessel,  xiv. 

2.  Consisting  of  weeds. 

Her  weedy  trophies  and  herself 
Feu  in  the  weeping  brook. 

Sha3c.,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 176. 
Nettles,  kix,  and  all  the  weedy^  nation. 

Cf.  Fletcher,  (Thrist's  Triumph  over  Death. 

3.  Abounding  with  weeds.    Irving. 

When  the  grain  is  weedy,  we  must  reap  high. 

5.  Jydd,  Margaret,  IL  8. 

4.  Not  of  good  blood;  not  of  good  strength 
or  mettle;  scraggy;  hence,  worthless,  as  for 
breeding  or  racing  purposes :  as,  a  weedy  horse. 
[Slang.] 

Along  the  middle  of  the  street  the  main  business  was 
horse-dealing,  and  a  gypsy  hostler  would  trot  out  a  suc- 
cession of  the  weediest  old  screws  that  ever  kept  out  of 
the  kennels.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVL  625. 

weedy2  (we'di),  a.  [<  roeed3  -t-  -^i.]  Clad  in 
weeds,  or  widows'  mourning.     [Rare.] 

She  was  as  weedy  as  in  the  early  days  of  her  mourning. 

Dickens. 
A  weedy  woman  came  sweeping  up  to  us. 

Longfellow,  Jouma],  Oct.  16,  1848. 

weef  (wef ),  n.  [Prob.  a  dial.  var.  of  woof]  A 
flexible  tough  sapling,  or  a  split  sapling,  adapt- 
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ed  for  interweaving  with  others,  as  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  crates.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
week!  (wek),  n.  [Early  mod.E.  also  weke;  < 
ME.  weke,  wike,  wuke,  woke,  wouke  (pi.  wiken, 
woken,  wikes,  wukes,  wokes),  a  week,  period  of 
seven  days,  <  AS.  wiee,  wicu,  wuce,  wucu  =  OS. 
wika  =  OFries.  wike  =  MD.  weke,  D.  week  = 
MLGr.  weke,  LG.  weke,  wek,  week  =  0H6.  wehlia, 
also  woliha  (>  Finnish  wiika),  MHG.  woehe, 
wueJie,  G.  woche,  week,  =  leel.  vika  =  Sw.  vecka 
=  Dan.  wge  (for  *vuge),  a  week,  =  Goth,  wiko, 
found  in  the  phrase  wikon  kunjis  seinis,  tr.  Gr.  iv 
Ty  To^ei  e<l>^/iepiag  airrov,  L.  in  ordine  vicis  suse, 
'in  the  order  of  his  course,'  Luke  i.  8,  but  prob. 
to  be  taken,  in  the  Goth.,  as '  in  the  week  or  period 
of  his  course,'  wikon  appearing  to  mean  'suc- 
cession,' 'change,'  hence  'recurrent  period,' 
and  to  be  allied  to  Icel.  vikja,  turn,  return,  etc. : 
see  iveak.  The  collocation  of  the  Goth,  toikon 
and  the  L.  vicis  in  this  passage,  and  the  resem- 
blance of  form,  have  given  rise  to  the  notion 
that  the  Teut.  word  is  borrowed  from  the  L. ; 
but  the  L.  word  equiv.  to  wikon  is  ordine,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  L.  *vix,  vicis  was  ever 
used  in  the  sense  '  week.']  1 .  A  period  of  seven 
days,  of  which  the  days  are  numbered  or  named 
in  like  succession  in  every  period — in  English, 
Sunday  (or  first  day,  etc.),  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday  (or 
seventh  day);  hence,  a  period  of  seven  days. 
The  week  is  not  dependent  upon  any  other  peiiod,  as  a 
subdivision  of  that  period,  but  cuts  across  the  division- 
lines  of  month  and  year  alike  with  its  never-ending  repe- 
tition. In  general  Jewish  and  Christian  belief,  it  is  founded 
on  the  creation  of  the  world  in  six  days  (according  to  the 
account  in  Genesis^  with  a  succeeding  seventh  day  of  rest, 
specially  conmiemorated  by  the  Jewish  rest-day,  or  Sab- 
bath, our  Saturday.  It  has  also  been  conjectured  to  repre- 
sent a  fourth  of  the  lunar  month  of  about  28  days ;  but  no 
people  is  known  as  having  made  and  maintained  such  a 
subdivision  of  the  month.  As  a  period  and  division  of 
time,  its  use  is  limited  to  Jews  and  Christians  (including 
also  in  some  measure  the  Mohammedans,  by  derivation 
from  these);  but  the  week-day  names  and  their  succession 
are  found  more  widely,  and  are  of  a  wholly  diif crent  origin ; 
they  rest  upon  an  astrological  principle,  which  assigns 
each  day  in  succession  to  one  of  the  planets  as  regent ;  and 
they  further  involve  a  division  of  the  day  into  24  hours. 
If  the  planets  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  distance 
from  us  as  held  by  the  ancients— namely,  Saturn,  Jupiter, 
Mars,  Sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  Moon, —  then,  if  the  first  hour 
of  a  day  is  allotted  to  Saturn,  and  each  following  hour  to 
the  next  planet,  the  25th  hour,  or  the  first  of  the  next  day, 
will  fall  to  the  Sun,  the  49th,  or  the  first  of  the  following 
day,  to  the  Moon,  and  so  to  Mars,  Mercury,  Jupiter,  Venus, 
in  succession ;  and,  each  planet  being  reckoned  as  regent 
of  the  whole  day  of  whose  first  hour  it  is  regent^  the  days 
are  Sun's  day.  Moon's  day,  Mars'  day,  and  so  on  to  Satuin's 
day,  where  the  same  succession  is  taken  up  anew.  These 
names  were  unlmown  to,  or  at  least  never  used  by,  the 
Jews,  nor  do  they  appear  in  classic^  Greek,  nor  do  the 
Mohammedans  employ  them  ;  but  they  passed  from  So- 
man use  to  European,  and  not  only  in  their  Latin  forms, 
but  also  as  translated  into  Germanic  languages,  the  names 
of  Germanic  divinities  being,  by  a  rude  identification,  sub- 
stituted in  them  for  those  of  the  Boman,  as  Mars,  etc., 
without  any  regard  to  the  planets  (see  the  names  Tuesday, 
etc.) ;  and  they  are  found  also  in  India,  which  doubtless  re- 
ceived them,  with  the  rest  of  its  astronomy  and  astrology, 
from  Greece  and  Rome.  The  Indian  days  are  coincident 
with  our  days  of  the  same  name  —  that  is,  it  is  Sun's  day 
there  when  it  is  our  Sunday,  and  so  on.  But  there  is  no 
other  than  an  astrological  si^ificance  belonging  to  tbe 
names  there ;  a  week  as  a  division  of  time  is  wholly  un- 
known to  both  ancient  and  modem  India.  In  law,  week  is 
sometimes  construed  to  mean  any  period  of  seven  full  days, 
and  sometimes  to  mean  such  a  period  beginning  with  the 
beginning  of  a  Sunday.  Thus,  arequirement  of  "aweek's 
notice "  may  be  satisfied  by  the  lapse  of  any  seven  con- 
secutive days,  but  a  publication  of  a  notice  "once  in  each 
week  for  three  weeks  before  the  sale"  is  held  to  contem- 
plate three  weeks  reckoned  as  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  not 
merely  21  days  before  the  sale.     Abbreviated  w.,  wk. 

By  twyne  the  Cytee  of  Darke  and  theCytee  of  Baphane 
ys  a  Eyvere,  that  men  clepen  Sabatorye.  For  on  the  Satur- 
day hyt  renneth  f aste ;  and  alle  the  Wooke  elles  hyt  stond- 
eth  slylle,  and  renneth  nouzt  or  lytel. 

MandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  125. 
I  shal  namore  come  here  this  wyke. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  430. 

Nor  can  I  go  much  to  country-houses  for  the  same  rea- 
son. Say  what  they  will,  ladies  do  not  like  you  to  smoke 
in  their  bed-rooms ;  their  silly  little  noses  scent  out  the 
odour  upon  the  chintz,  weeks  after  you  have  left  them. 

Thackeray,  Fitz-Boodle's  Confessions. 
2.  The  six  working-days  of  the  week ;  the  week 
minus  Sunday :  as,  to  be  paid  so  much  a  week. 

Why  such  impress  of  shipwrights,  whose  sore  task 
Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week. 

Shak,  Hamlet,  i.  1.  76. 
A  prophetic  week,  in  Scrip.,  a  week  of  years,  or  seven 
years.— A  warp  of  weeks.  See  warp.— A  week  of 
Sundays,  seven  Sundays ;  hence,  seven  weeks,  and,  more 
loosely,  a  long  time.  [Colloq-]—  Chaste  week.  Cleans- 
ing week.  See  cA<M<«.— Easter,  Exhortation,  Expec- 
tation week.  See  the  qualifying  words.— Grass  week, 
Bogation  weelc.  Bourne,  Pop.  Antiq.  (1777),  p.  270.— Great 
Week,  in  ancient  times  and  still  in  the  Greek  Church, 
Holy  Week.  The  Greek  Church  has  retained  from  early 
usage  the  epithet  great  (or  holy  and  great)  not  only  for 
this  week,  but  for  the  several  days  in  it,  as  Great  Monday, 
etc..  Good  Friday  having  also  other  special  names.    Great 


week 

Sabbath  or  Qreat  Saturday  has  been  a  name  for  Eaeter 
eve  since  very  early  times  in  both  East  and  West.— Holy 
week,  in  the  ecclesiastical  year,  the  week  immediately 
preceding  Easter  Sunday :  sometimes  also  called  Passion 
If ee<:.— miserere  week.  See  miserere.— New  week. 
See  new.— PaxBon'B  week.  See^iarsom.- Passion  Week. 
See  poMion.— Procession  week,  Rogation  week.  See 
rogation.— Tbe  feast  of  weeks,  a  Jewish  festival  lasting 
seven  weeks— that  is,  a  "week  of  weeks"  after  the  Pass- 
over. It  corresponds  to  Pentecost  or  Whitsuntide.  See 
Pentecost,  1. — mis  (that)  day  week.  See  dayi. 
This  day-week  you  will  be  alone. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shurley,  xxvi. 
Week  about.  See  a6o««.— Week's  day,  that  day  of  last 
week  or  of  next  week  which  corresponds  to  the  present 
day. 

I  mene  if  God  please  to  be  at  Salisburie  the  wekesdaie 
at  night  before  Easterdaie ;  where  for  divers  respectes  I 
would  gladlie  speake  w'h  you. 
DarreU  Papers  (1582)  (H.  Hall,  Society  in  Elizabethan  Age). 

week^t,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  wiek^, 
week^  (wek),  n.    [So.  also  weik,  wick;  a  var.  of 

wike^.']    A  corner;  an  angle:  as,  the  weeks  of 

the  mouth  or  the  eye. 

The  men  of  the  world  say  we  will  sell  the  truth ;  we 
will  let  them  ken  that  we  will  hing  by  the  wicks  of  the 
mouth  for  the  least  point  of  truth. 

M.  Bruce,  Soul-Conflrmation,  p.  18.    (Jamieson.) 

week-day  (wek'da),  n.  [B.  dial,  weekyday;  < 
ME.  *wekeday,  <  AS.  wiedseg,  wticd^g  =  Icel. 
vikudagr;  as  weefci  +  dayK^  Any  day  of  the 
week  except  Sunday:  often  used  adjeotively. 

She  loues  Preaching  better  then  Praying,  and  of  Preach- 
ers Lecturers,  and  thinkes  the  Weeke-dayes  Exercise  farre 
more  edifying  then  the  Sundaiea. 
Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A  Shee  precise  Hypocrite. 
One  solid  dish  his  week-day  meal  affords, 
An  added  pudding  solemnised  the  Lord's. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  346. 

For  dinner — which  on  a  weeJt(2aj/ is  hardly  ever  eaten  at 
the  costermonger's  abode — they  buy  "block ornaments," 
as  they  call  the  small,  dark-coloured  pieces  of  meat  ex- 
posed on  the  cheap  butchers'  blocks  or  counters. 

Mayhem,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  1.  52. 

weekly  (wefc'li),  a.  and  n.  [<  weefcl  +  -ly'^.'] 
I,  a.  1.  Of ,  pertaininar  to,  or  lasting  for  a  week; 
reckoned  by  the  week;  produced  or  performed 
between  one  Sunday  and  the  next :  as,  weekly 
work. —  2.  Coming,  happening,  or  done  once  a 
week:  as,  a aoeefeZ^  payment ;  awee&Zy  paper;  a 
weekly  allowance ;  the  weekly  sailings  of  steam- 
ers ;  a  weekly  mail. 

When  yonder  broken  arch  was  whole, 
'Twas  there  was  dealt  the  weelcly  dole. 

Scott,  Bokeby,  vi.  1. 

II.  ». ;  pi.  weeklies  (-liz).  A  periodical,  as  a 
newspaper,  appearing  once  a  week. 

weekly  (wek'li),  adm.  [<  weekly,  a.  ]  Onee  a 
week;  at  intervals  of  seven  days:  as,  a  paper 
published  weekly:  wages  paid  weekly. 

week-work  (wek'werk),  n.  In  old  Eng.  usage, 
the  distinctive  service  of  a  serf  or  villein,  being 
a  specified  number  of  days,  usually  three,  in 
each  week. 

weel^t  (wel),  n.  [E.  dial,  also  weil,  wiel,  also 
"s;  <  ME.  weel,  wele,  weL  <  AS.  wxl  =  MD. 
a  whirlpool,  =  ML(t.  wel,  a  pool.]  A 
whirlpool. 

weeP  (wel),  n.  [Also  weal;  at.  willy,  a  willow 
basket,  <  mlly,  a  var.  of  willow :  see  willow'^.^ 
1.  A  kind  of  trap  or  snare  for  flsh.  [Obsolete 
or  provincial.] 

Fishing  is  a  kind  of  hunting  by  water,  be  it  with  nets, 
■     weeles,  baits,  angling.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  310. 

Diog.  Laert.  tells  us  that  it  was  a  saying  of  Socrates  that 
young  batchelers  desirous  of  marriage  were  like  to  fishes 
who  play  about  the  weele,  and  gladly  would  get  in,  when 
on  the  contrary  they  that  are  within  strive  how  they  should 
get  out.  Beywood,  Anna  and  Phillis  (Works,  ed. 

[Pearson,  1874,  VI.  310). 

In  our  river  Ishnia  eel-pouts  were  caught  as  well  as  cru- 
cians and  crawfish ;  the  last  tumbled  of  themselves  in  the 
weels  set  for  them,  or  into  ordinary  baskets. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  379. 

3.  In  her.,  a  bearing  representing  a  kind  of  eel- 
pot  or  fish-pot,  composed  of  strips  or  slats  with 
open  spaces  between.  Sometimes  the  number 
of  these  slats  is  mentioned  in  the  blazon. 

weeP  (wel),  adv.  and  a.  A  Scotch  form  of 
well2. 

weem  (wem),  n.  [Of.  Gael,  uamha,  a  cave.]  An 
earth-house ;  an  artificial  cave  or  subterranean 
building.     [Scotch.] 

weent  (wen),  n.  [<  ME.  loene,  wen,  <  AS.  wen, 
t,  wena,  m.,  hope,  weening,  expectation,  =  OS. 
wan  =  OFries.  wen,  hope,  =  D.  waan,  opinion, 
conjecture,  =  OHG.  MUG.  wan,  G.  wahn,  illu- 
sion, false  hope,  =  Icel.  van,  expectation,  = 
Goth,  wens,  expectation ;  from  the  root  of  win : 
see  win."]    Doubt;  conjecture. 

I  wol  ben  here,  withouten  any  wene. 

Chaucer,  Trollus,  iv.  1693. 
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Tor  lyf  and  deth,  withouten  wene', 

Is  in  his  hande.  Sam.  qf  the  Base,  I.  4596. 

ween  (wen),  v.  [<  MB.  wenen,  <  AS.  wenan  (pret. 
wende,  pp.  wende,  wente),  hope,  expect,  imagine, 
=  OS.  vidnian  =  OFries.  wena  =  D.  toanen,  think, 
fancy,  =  LG.  wanen,  fancy,  =  OHG.  wanan,  ivdn- 
nan,  MHG.  wsenen,  G.  wahnen  =  Icel.  vdna,  hope 
(cf .  Sw.  vdnta  =  Dan.  vente),  =  Goth,  wenjan,  ex- 
pect ;  from  the  noun.]  To  be  of  opinion ;  have 
the  notion;  think;  imagine;  suppose.  "iAr- 
ehaic] 

And  whan  thei  wil  fighte,  thei  wille  schokken  hem  to 
gidre  in  a  plomp,  that,  zif  there  be  20000  men,  men  schalle 
not  wenen  that  there  be  scant  10000. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  252. 
But  trewely  I  wende,  as  in  this  oas, 
Naught  have  agilt,  ne  doon  to  love  trespas. 

Cha/wcer,  Good  Women,  1.  462. 
Prosperitie  .  .  .  may  be  discontinued  by  moe  wales 
than  you  would  afore  haue  went. 
Sir  T.  More,  Cumfort  against  Tribulation  (1673),  fol.  34. 
Earle  Robert  would  needes  set  forward^  weening  to  get 
all  the  glory  to  himself e  before  the  comming  of  the  hoste. 
Bakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  36. 
Ye  ween  to  hear  a  melting  tale 
Of  two  true  lovers  in  a  dale. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  11.  29. 
Though  never  a  dream  the  roses  sent 
Of  science  or  love's  compliment, 
I  ween  they  smelt  as  sweet. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Deserted  Garden. 

weenong-tree  (we'nong-tre),   ».     See   Tetra- 


weepi  (wep),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  loept,  ppr.  weep- 
ing. [<  ME.  tvepen,  weopen  (pret.  weep,  wep, 
weop,  viiep,  wip,  pi.  wepen,  wepe,  wopen,  later 
wepte),  weep,  wail,  shed  tears,  <  AS. .  wepan 
(pret.  wedp),  cry  aloud,  wail,  =  OS.  wopian,  cry 
aloud,  =  OFries.  wepa  =  OHG.  wuofan,  wuofjan 
(pret.  wiof),  MHG.  wuofen,  wUefen  =  Ipel.  cepa 
(pret.  tepto),  cry,  shout,  =  Goth,  wopjan  (pret. 
wopida),  cry  out,  weep ;  from  a  noun,  AS.  wop, 
clamor,  outcry,  =  OS.  wop  =  OHG.  wuof,  wuaf, 
outcry,  lament,  =  Icel.  dp,  a  shout;  cf.  Euss. 
vopite,  sob,  wail,  lament.  Not  connected  with 
B;  whoop,  which  is  prop,  hoop."]  I.  intrans.  1. 
To  express  sorrow,  grief,  or  anguish  by  outcry; 
wail;  lament;  in  more  modern  usage,  to  shed 
tears. 

Thei  of  the  Contree  seyn  that  Adam  and  Eve  wepten 

upon  that  Mount  an  100  Zeer,  whan  thei  weren  dryven 

out  of  Paradys.  MandemUe,  Travels,  p.  199. 

In  al  this  world  ther  nia  so  cruwel  herte  .  .  . 

That  nolde  have  wopen  for  hire  peynes  smerte ; 

So  tenderly  she  wepte  both  eve  and  morwe. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  724. 

To  whom  he  sayde,  "Wepe  ye  not  vpon  me,  ye  dough- 

ters  of  Jherusalem,  but  wepe  ye  vpon  your  sell  and  vpon 

your  children."  Sir  £.  Ouyyorde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  28. 

They  all  wept  sore,  and  fell  on  Paul's  neck,  and  kissed 

him.  Acts  xx.  37. 

Then  they  for  sudden  ]*oy  did  weep. 

Shak.,  Lear,  i.  4. 191  (song). 
The  Indian  elephant  is  known  sometimes  to  weep. 

Darwin,  Express,  of  Emotions,  p.  167. 

3.  To  drop  or  flow  as  tears. 

The  blood  weeps  from  my  heart. 

Shak.,  2  Hon.  IV.,  iv.  4.  58. 

3.  To  let  fall  drops ;  drop  water;  drip;  hence, 
to  rain. 

When  heaven  doth  weep,  doth  not  the  earth  o'erflow? 
Shak.,  Tit.  Aiid.,  iii.  1.  222. 

4.  To  give  out  moisture ;  be  very  damp. 

Clayes  wepe 
Uncertainly,  whoos  teres  beth  right  swete. 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  173. 
It  is  a  delicious  place  for  prospect  and  y»  thicketts,  but 
the  soile  cold  and  weeping  clay. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Feb.  17, 1662. 

5.  To  have  drooping  branches;  be  pendent; 
droop :  as,  a  weeping  tree ;  the  weeping  willow. 
— To  weep  Irish,  to  express  or  affect  sympathetic  giief 
by  wailing  and  shedding  tears ;  keen. 

Surely  the  Egyptians  did  not  weep-Irish  with  faigned 
and  mercenary  tears. 

Fuller,  Pisgah  Sight,  II.  xii.  15.  (Davies.) 
Weeping  ash,  the  variety  pendula  of  the  European  ash, 
Frasdnus  excelmr,  having  the  branches  arching  down- 
ward instead  of  upward.— Weeping  birch,  a  variety  of 
the  white  birch,  Betula  alba,  of  a  weeping  habit,  common 
in  Europe,  and  often  cultivated  for  ornament.  Its  shoots 
when  young  are  quite  smooth,  but  when  mature  are  of  a 
bright  chestnut-brown,  covered  with  little  white  warts.— 
Weeping  eczema,  eczema  attended  with  considerable 
exudation ;  moist  eczema. — Weeping  grass,  a  grass,  Mi- 
crolsena  (Ehrharta)  stipoides,  of  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, so  called  doubtless  from  the  form  of  its  panicle.  It 
is  a  perennial  grass,  keeping  green  through  the  year,  and 
valued  for  grazing.  Mueller,  Select  Extra-trop.  Plants. 
—Weeping  oaJt  See  ooi.— Weeping  pipe,  a  small 
pipe  connected  with  a  tank  or  water-closet  supply-pipe, 
and  designed  to  allow  a  little  water  to  escape  at  inter- 
vals so  as  to  preserve  the  seal  in  traps.— Weeping  pop- 
lar. See  poplar.— WeepiOS  rock,  a  porous  rock  from 
which  water  oozes.— Weeping  sinew,  a  gathering  of  fluid 
in  the  synovial  sheath  of  a  tendon;  ganglion.- Weeping 
willow.    See  mllow^. 


weeping-cross 

II.  trans.  1.  To  lament;  bewail;  bemoan. 
Pensive  she  sat,  revolving  fates  to  come. 
And  wept  her  godlike  son's  approaching  doom. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xxiv.  114. 
Nor  is  it 
Wiser  to  weep  a  true  occasion  lost, 
But  trim  our  sails,  and  let  old  bygones  be. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 
To  weep  his  obsequies.  Dryden,  ^Eneid,  ix.  648. 

2.  To  shed  or  let  fall  drop  by  drop,  as  tears; 
give  out  in  drops. 

■  Sithen  thou  hast  wepen  [var.  wweni  many  a  drope. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  941. 
Sir  Gawein  that  ther-of  hadde  grete  pite  hit  toke  with 
gladde  chere  and  myri,  and  wepte  right  tendirly  water 
with  his  iyen  vndir  his  helme. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  477. 
Weep  your  tears 
Into  the  channel.  Shak.,  J.  C,  i.  1.  63. 

Groves  whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gums  and  balm. 
Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  248. 

3.  To  spend  or  consume  in  weeping ;  exhaust 
in  tears :  usually  followed  by  away,  out,  or  the 
like. 

Weep  my  life  away.  Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

I  could  weep 

My  spirit  from  mine  eyes.    Shak.,  J.  C,  iv.  3.  99, 

To  weep  millstonest.  See  millstone. 

weepi  (wep),  n.    [<  MB.  wepe,  wep,  a  later  form, 

after  the  verb,  of  wop,  <  AS.  wop,  clamor,  cry : 

see  «!eepi,  «.]     If.  Weeping;  a  fit  of  weeping. 

She  began  to  breste  a  wepe  anon. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  408. 
Wid  reweli  lote,  and  sorwe,  and  wep. 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2328. 

2.  Exudation ;  sweat,  as  of  a  gum-tree ;  a  leak, 

as  in  the  joint  of  a  pipe.     [Obsolete,  coUoq.,  or 

trade  use.] 
weep^t,  n.     [Imitative.]     Same  as  peweep  for 

pewit.    Also  wype,  wipe. 
weepablet  (we'pa-bl),  a.     [Early  mod.  E.  wepe- 

able;  <  weep^  -f  '-able.']   Exciting  or  moving  to 

tears;  lamentable;  grievous.    Bp.  Pecock. 
weeper  (we'p6r),  m.    [<  weepi -I- -eri.]    1.  One 

who  weeps ;  one  who  sheds  tears ;  specifically, 

a  hired  mourner  at  a  funeral. 

If  you  have  served  God  in  a  holy  life,  send  away  the 
women  and  the  weepers;  tell  them  it  is  as  much  intem- 
perance to  weep  too  much  as  to  laugh  too  much. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  ii.  6. 
Laughing  is  easy,  but  the  wonder  lies 
What  store  of  brine  supplied  the  weeper's  eyes. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires,  x.  46. 

2.  Something  worn  conventionally  as  a  badge 
of  mourning,  (a)  A  strip  of  white  linen  or  muslin 
worn  on  the  end  of  the  sleeve  like  a  cuff.  The  term  is 
also  used  for  the  band  of  crape  worn  as  a  mark  of  mourn- 
ing. 

Our  .  .  .  mourners  clap  bits  of  muslin  on  their  sleeves, 
and  these  are  called  weepers. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xcvi. 

There  was  not  a  widow  in  all  the  country  who  went  to 
such  an  expense  for  black  bombazine.  She  had  her 
beautiful  hair  confined  in  crimped  caps,  and  her  weepers 
came  over  her  elbows.  Thackeray,  Bluebeard's  Ghost. 
(&)  A  long  hatband,  like  a  scarf,  of  crape  or  other  black 
stuff,  worn  by  men  at  a  funeral. 

It  is  a  funereal  street,  Old  Parr  Street,  certainly ;  the 
carriages  which  drive  there  ought  to  have  feathers  on  the 
roof,  and  the  butlers  who  open  the  doors  should  wear 
weepers.  Thackeray,  Philip,  ii. 

(c)  The  long  black  crape  veil  worn  by  a  widow  in  her 
weeds. 

Most  thankful  I  shall  be  to  see  you  with  a  couple  o' 
pounds'  worth  less  of  crape.  ...  If  anybody  was  to  marry 
me  flattering  himself  I  should  wear  these  hijeous  weepers 
two  years  for  him,  he'd  be  deceived  by  his  own  vanity, 
that 's  all.  George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  Ixxx. 

8.  Anything  resembling  a  weeper  in  senses 
1  and  2  in  shape  or  use. 
The  firs  were  hung  with  weepers  of  black-green  moss. 
B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  169. 

The  eyes  with  which  it  [the  aqueduct  tunnel]  weeps  are 
rightly  called  weepers,  being  small  rectangular  openings 
in  the  side  walls,  through  which  all  the  water  collected 
and  collecting  on  the  outside  of  the  masonry  pours  into 
the  inside.  New  York  Tribune,  Februaiy  2, 1890. 

4.  The  South  American  capuchin  monkey, 
Cebus  capucinus. 

weepfult  (wep'f ul),  a.  [<  weep\  n.,  +  -fid.']  Full 

of  weeping;  mournful.     WycUf. 
weeping  ( we'ping),  n.  [<  ME. wepinge,  wepynge ; 

verbal  n.  of  weep^,  «.]    Wailing;  lamentation ; 

shedding  of  tears. 

With  myche  tvepyng  &  woo  thes  wordes  ho  said. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  8489. 

There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

Mat.  viii.  12. 

weeping-cross  (we'ping-kr6s),  n.  A  cross,  of- 
ten of  stone,  erected  on  or  by  the  side  of  a  high- 
way, at  which  penitential  devotions  were  per- 
formed. 


weepfng-cross 

One  l3  a  kind  ol  weeping-croai,  Jack, 
A  gentle  purgatory. 

Fletcher  and  Shirley,  Night-Walker,  i.  1. 
For  here  1  mourn  for  your,  our  publike  losse, 
And  doe  my  pennanoe  at  the  weemng-arotse. 

Wither,  Prince  Henry's  ObsequieB. 

To  return  or  come  home  by  weeping-crosst,  to  suffer 
cefeat  in  some  adventure ;  meet  with  repulse  or  failure  • 
heuce,  to  repent  of  having  taken  a  certain  course  or  en- 
gaged in  a  certain  undertakiug. 

The  judgement  stands,  onely  this  verdit  too : 
Had  you  before  the  law  foreseen  the  losse. 
You  had  not  now  come  htmie  by  weepiTig-eroage. 
Heywood,  If  you  Know  not  me  (Works,  ed.  1874, 1.  267). 
But  the  time  will  come  when,  cowming  home  by  Weep- 
mg-Crosse,  thou  shalt  confesse  that  it  was  better  to  be  at 
""™s-  Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England. 

weepingly  (we'ping-li),  adv.  [<  weeping  +  -ly'^.'] 
With  weeping ;  in  tears. 

She  took  her  son  into  her  arms  weepingly  laughing. 

Sir  H.  Wotton,  ReliquitB. 

weeping-ripet  (we'ping-np),  a.  Ready  to  weep. 
The  king  was  weeping-ripe  for  a  good  word. 

Shak.,  L  L.  L.,  v.  2.  274. 

'Weeping-spring  (we'ping-spring),  n.  A  spring 
that  very  slowly  discharges  water. 

"weeping-widow  (we'ping-wid'6),  n.  The 
guinea-hen  flower,  Fritillaria  Meleagris.  Brit- 
ten and  Holland.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

■weeplyt  (wep'li),  a.  [<  ME.  wepli;  <  weep  + 
-Ijp-.']     Weeping;  tearful. 

I  .   .  .   markede  my  wepli  compleynte  with  office  of 
poyntel,  Chauoer,  Boethius,  i.  prose  1. 

•weepy  (we'pi),  a.  [<  weep  +  -^i.]  Moist; 
springy;  exuding  moisture;  oozy;  seepy:  as, 
weepy  clay ;  weepy  stone.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

•weerisht,  a.    Same  as  wearish. 

weesandt,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  weasand. 

weese-allen  (wes'aFen),  n.  The  jager  or  skua- 
gull.  See  dirty-alien!  Also  wease-allan,  weese- 
allan,  weese-aulin. 

"weeselt,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  weasel. 

"Weeti^t,  v.    An  obsolete  form  of  wifi-. 

"weeti  (wet),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form 
of  tvit^. 

•weet^  (wet),  ».,  a.,  and  v.  A  dialectal  form  of 
wet. 

"weet^  (wet),  a.    A  dialectal  form  of  wight^. 

"Weet*  (wet),  n.    [Imitative.]    The  peetweet,  or 

common  sandpiper.   See  Tringoides Weetmy- 

feet,  an  imitative  name  for  the  common  quail,  Cotumix 
eoimnunie  (or  dOGtyliaoTut/ns).    [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch-] 

■weet*  (wet),  V.  i.     [See  weet^,  «.]    To  cry  as  a 
weet  or  peetweet. 
A  sand-piper  glided  weet  weeUng  along  the  shore. 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  2. 

■weet-bird  (wet'bferd),  n.  [<  weeii  +  lird^.  Of. 
peetweet.^  The  wryneck,  lyn^  torquilla :  from 
its  cry.     See  cut  under  wryneck. 

'nreetingt,  weetinglyt.    See  witting 

weetlesst,  «•    -An  obsolete  form  of  witless. 

■weetweet  (wet'wet),  n.    Same  as  weei^. 

"weever^t,  »•  Same  as  weaver-bird.  Latham, 
1782. 

"weever^  ( we'vSr),  n.  [Formerly  spelled  weaver, 
and  appar.  a  particular  use  of  toeaver^.  Zo- 
ologists now  connect  it  with  the  L.  specific 
name  vipera,  as  if  weever  were  a  var.  of  the  obs. 
wiver.']  Either  one  of  two  British  fishes  of  the 
genus  Trachinvs,  the  greater,  T.  draco,  10  or  12 
inches  long,  and  the  lesser,  T.  vipera,  of  half 
this  length;  hence,  any  member  of  the  Tra- 
chinidse  (which  see).  These  fishes  have  sharp  dorsal 
and  opercular  spines,  with  which  they  may  inflict  a  pain- 
ful and  serious  woun<l  when  incautiously  handled.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  spines  convey  a  specific  poison, 
but  they  are  smeared  with  a  slime  which  causes  tlie  pimc- 
ture  they  inflict  to  fester,  like  the  similar  wound  from  the 
tail-spine  of  the  sting-ray.    See  cut  under  Trachinug. 

"Weever-fish  (we'ver-fish),  «.    Sameasweej^er^. 

"weevil  (we'vl),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  weavil, 
weavel,  wivel;  <  ME.  wevel,  wivel,  wevyl,  wyvel, 
<  AS.  wifel,  in  an  early  gloss  wilil,  a  beetle 
(cf.  wihha  in  scxrn-wiVba,  dung-beetle),  =  OS. 
wi/vil  =  MLG.  wevel  =  D.  wevel  =  OH(J.  wilil, 
wibel,  MHGr.  wibel,  Q.  wiebel,  wibel,  a  weevil,  = 
leel.  yfill  (in  oomp.  tord-yfill,  dung-beetle).]  1. 
A  snout-beetle;  any  coleopterous  insect  of 
the  section  Shynchophora  (which  see).  The 
term  is  more  properly  restricted  to  the  long-snouted 
forms  of  the  family  CurciUionidx,  but  is  also  extended 
<beyond  the  BhyruiTuiphora)  to  the  family  Sruehidee.  The 
weevils  are  almost  exclusively  plant-feeders ;  most  of  them 
live  in  nuts,  grains,  the  stems  of  plants,  rolled-up  leaves, 
catkins,  or  fruit,  while  others  are  leaf-miners,  and  a  few 
live  in  gall-like  excrescences  on  the  stems  or  roots  of  plants. 
Brachytarme  contains  the  only  carnivorous  forms,  and 
these  are  said  to  live  on  bark-lice.  Some  forms  are  sub- 
dqnatic,  as  the  water-weevil,  Lissorhoptrua  svmpleit.  See 
phrases  following,  and  cuts  under  AntTumomue,  Balani- 
■nus,  bean-weevil,  Bruehia,  Calandra,  clover-weevil,  Ccno- 
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traeheVue,  diamond-beetle,  Epicserus,  pea-weevil,  Piisodes, 
plwm-gouger,  Rhynchophora,  and  seea-weetfU. 

The  wheat  which  is  not  turned  is  eaten  with  wiuels. 

Ouevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1677),  p.  94. 

About  this  time  it  chanced  a  pretty  secret  to  be  dis- 
oouered  to  preserue  their  corne  from  the  fly,  or  weauell, 
which  did  in  a  manner  as  much  hurt  as  the  rats. 

Quoted  In  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  II.  161. 

The  Thunder,  which  went  to  Bermuda  the  17th  October, 
now  returned,  bringing  corn  and  goats  from  Virginia, 
(for  the  weamls  had  taken  the  corn  at  Bermuda  before 
they  came  there).     Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  1. 159. 

2.  Any  insect  which  damages  stored  grain,  as 
the  fly-weevil,  a  local  name  in  the  southern 
United  States  for  the  grain-moth,  Gelechia 
cerealella.  See  grain-moth,  2. — 3.  The  larva 
of  the  wheat-midge,  Diplosis  tritici.  Also  eaUed 
■red  weevil.  C.  V.  Biley.  [Western  TJ.  S.]  — 
Apple-blossom  weevil,  Anthonomus  pomorum,  which 
attacks  the  flower-biids  of  the  apple  in  Europe.— Apple- 
weevil,  Anthonomus  gtiadrigibSus,  a  weevil  which  infests 
the  trmt  of  the  apple  in  the  United  States.  Commonly 
called  apple-curculio.  See  aj^le-curculio,  and  cut  under 
Anthonomus. — Cabbage-weevil,  Ceuthorhynehws  napi, 
whose  larvss  bore  the  crown  of  young  cabbages  in  Eui'ope, 
and  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  recently 
into  the  United  States.— CheBtnut-WeevU,  Balaninus 
caryatripes,  a  very  long-nosed  weevil  whose  larva  is  the 
common  chestnut-grub  of  the  United  States, —  Clover- 
weevlL  (a)  Seerfo»e»'-U'eeOTj(withcut).  (b)  Phytononms 
rninctatus,  whose  larvee  feed  on  the  leaves  of  clover  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  (c)  Sitones  crinitus  and  S. 
ftavescens,  which  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  clover  in  Europe, 
their  larvee  boring  in  the  roots.  The  latter  has  been  intro- 
■  duced  into  the  United  States. — Cranberry-weevll,  An- 
thonomus suturalis. —  Grape-weevll.  (a)  Crwp&nius  in- 
asqualis,  which  attacks  the  fruit  of  the  grape  in  the  United 
States.  (&)  Otiorhynchus  sulcatus  and  0.  pieipes,  which 
feed  upon  the  leaves  and  shoots  of  the  grape  in  Europe. 
(c)  Bhynchites  betuleti,  a  formidable  grape-pest  in  Europe, 
which  rolls  the  leaves  of  the  vine.— Hazelnut-weevll, 
BdiffjiMiMS  »MC«m.  — Hlckory-nut  weevil,  Balwninus 
nasieus,  whose  larva  is  found  commonly  in  hickory-nuts  in 
the  United  States.— Imbricated  weevU,  Epicserus  im- 
bricatus,  of  the  United  States.  See  Epicserus  (with  cut).— 
Ironwood  leaf-weevlI,  an  undetermined  weevil  which 
mines  the  leaves  of  iron- 
wood  in  the  United  States. 
—  Leaf-rolling  weevil, 
any  weevil  whoselarva  lives 
in  a  leaf-roll,  as  Attelabus 
bipunctiUatus  of  the  United 
States,  whose  larva  rolls  the 
leaves  of  oak.— New  York 
weevil,  Ithycerus  novebo- 
racensis,  the  adult  of  which 
gnaws  the  twigs  of  fruit- 
trees  in  the  United  States, 
while  its  larva  devours  the 
Interior  of  oak  and  hickory- 
twigs.  -  Oak-bark  weevil, 
M<wdatis  oJj/ra,  which  lives 
under  the  bark  of  oak  in 
the  United  States.— Palm- 
weevll,  Rhynchophorus 
palmarum,  S.  ferrugineus, 
and  allied  species,  which 
bore  into  the  trunk  of  palm- 
trees.  See  paXmrWorm,  un- 
der worm. — Pear-shaped 
weevil,  any  weevil  of  the 
gemis  Apion,  as  A.  apri- 
cans,  an  enemy  to  clover  in 
England.  See  cuts  under 
clover-weeiyLl  and  seed-wee- 
vil.—Ktoh-eaMns  wee- 
vil, Pachylobius  picivorus. 


New  York  Weevil  i^Ithyarus 

noveboracensis). 

*,  stem  punctured  by  larva;  b, 

pupa ;  c,  beetle. 


Quince-weevil  {Conotrackelus 

cratmgi), 

a,  side  view ;  b,  dorsal  view. 

(Line  shows  natural  size.) 


which  lives  under  the  bark  of  the  pitch-pine  in  the  United 
States.— Potato-Stalk  weevil,  2'ncAoOors»(or  Baridiius) 
trinotatua,  a  weevil  whose  larva  bor^s  the  stalks  of  the 
potato  in  the  middle 
United  States.— Qulnce- 
weevil,  Conotrachelus 
cratsegi,  which  bores  into 
the  fruit  of  the  quince 
in  the  United  States. — 
Shubarb-weevil,  lAx- 
us  concavus,  which  bores 
the  stems  of  rhubarb  in 
themiddleXTnited  States. 
— Rose-weevil,  Arami- 
gus  fuUeri,  whose  larva 
burrows  in  the  roots  of 
the  rose.— Strawberry- 
weevil,  (a)  The  straw- 
berry-crown  borer(which 
see,  with  cut,  under  «traw- 
berry),  Tyloderma  fraga- 
rise,  whose  larva  bores 
into  the  root-crown  of  the  strawberry  in  the  United  States. 
(6)  Anthonomus  museulus,  the  adnlt  of  which  destroys  the 
blossoms  and  flower-stalks  of  the  strawberry  in  the  eastern 
United  States.- Wbite-pine  weevil.  See  Pissodes  (with 
cut).  (See  also  acorn-weevil,  bea/n-weevil,  diaTnond-weevil, 
grain-weevil,  nut-weevil,  pea-weevil,  pine-weevU,  phtm-wee. 
vil,  rice-weevil,  seed-weevil,  water-weeml,  wheat-weevU.) 

weeviled,  weevilled  (we'vld),  a.    [<  weevil  -i- 

-ed2.]    Infested  or  infected  with  weevils,  as 

grain. 
weevily,  weevilly (we'vl-i), a.  [^(weevil  +  -y^.'] 

Same  as  weeviled. 
wee-wowl  (we'wou),  a.    [Appar.  a  redupl.  var. 

of  *wow,  <  AS.  woh,  crooked.]    Wrong.    HaU 

Uwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
Wee-W0w2  (we'wou),  v.     [<  wee^cge'^,  o.]    To 

twist  about  in  a,n  irregular  manner.    JSalliwell. 

[Prov.  Eng.] 
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weezelt,  »•    -Aji  old  spelling  of  weasel. 

weffci  (weft),  n.  [<  ME.  weft,  <  AS.  weft,  wefta 
(=  Icel.  veftr,  also  vipta,  vifta)j  threads  woven 
into  and  crossing  the  warp;  with  formative  -t, 
<  M)e/a»,  weave  :  seBweave^."]  1.  The  threads, 
taken  together,  which  run  across  the  web  from 
side  to  side,  or  from  selvage  to  selvage.  Also 
called  woof. 

The  weft  was  so  called  from  its  being  "  wafted  "  in  and 
out  of  the  warp ;  it  is  also  often  called  the  woof,  though 
more  correctly  the  woof  is  the  same  as  the  web  or  fin- 
ished stuff.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  206. 

2.  In  bot,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  a  felt- 
like stratum  produced  in  certain  fungi  by  abun- 
dant closely  interwoven  hyphse. 

The  peripheral  portion  of  the  delicate  hyphal  vieft. 

De  Bary,  Fungi  (trans.),  p.  217. 

weft^t.    An  obsolete  form  of  the  preterit  and 

past  participle  of  wame^. 

Ne  can  thy  irrevocable  desteny  bee  wefte. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  iv.  36. 

weft^t,  «■    Same  as  waif. 

weft*  (weft),  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  waft,  3. 

The  strongest  sort  of  smells  are  best  in  a  weft  afar  off. 
Bacon,  Kat.  Hist.,  §  833. 

weftaget  (wef 'taj),  n.  [<  weffi-  +  -age.']  Tex- 
ture ;  the  style  or  quality  of  the  web,  as  of  any 
textile  fabric. 

The  whole  muscles,  as  they  lie  upon  the  bones,  might 
be  truly  tanned,  whereby  the  weftage  of  the  fibres  might 
more  easily  be  observed.         Orew,  Museum.    ^Latham.) 

weft-fork  (wef  t'f  6rk),  n.  1 .  A  device  employed 
in  some  looms  to  lay  in,  piece  by  piece,  a  filling 
of  slats,  whalebone,  palm-leaf,  or  other  stiffen- 
ing material. —  2.  An  early  arrangement  for 
stopping  a  loom  in  ease  of  the  failure  of  the 
weft-thread,  it  is  essentially  a  weighted  lever,  which 
is  supported  by  the  weft-thread,  and  performs  its  action 
by  falling  in  the  event  of  the  breakage  or  failure  of  the 
thread. 

weft-hook  (weft'hiik),  n.  A  tool  used  to  draw 
the  filling  through  the  warp  in  some  kinds  of 
hand-weaving,  as  in  slat-weaving  and  some 
narrow-ware  weaving  or  ribbon-weaving. 

wegget,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  wedge^. 

weght,  weigh^t,  ».    See  wie. 

weght,  n.    See  wecht. 

weghtnesti  «■     Same  as  wigJitness. 

weheet,  «•    See  wighie. 

wehrgeld,  wehrgelt,  n.    See  wergild. 

wehrlite  (war'lit),  n.  [Named  after  Aloys 
Wehrle,  an  Austrian  metallurgist  and  mining 
official  (1791-1835).]  A  mineral  obtained  from 
Deutsch-Pilsen,  in  Hungary,  in  steel-gray  folia 
with  bright  metallic  luster  and  high  specific 
gravity  (8.4).  it  consists  essentially  of  bismuth  and 
tellurium,  and  some  analyses  show  the  presence  of  a 
small  amount  of  silver.  It  is  allied  to  tetradymite,  but 
its  exact  composition  is  uncertain,  and  it  is  possible  that 
more  than  one  species  may  be  included  under  the  name. 

wehr-wolft,  n.    See  werwolf. 

weiij'm.    -An  old  spelling  of  way. 

weibyeite,  n.  A  rare  fluo-oarbonate  of  the  met- 
als of  the  cerium  group,  occurring  in  minute 
white  crystals  in  southern  Norway. 

weid  (wed)j  n.    Same  as  weed^. 

Weierstrassian  (vi-6r-stras'i-an),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to,  or  named  from,  K'.'T.  W.  Weier- 
strass,  a  German  mathematician  (bom  1816). 
— WeierstraBBlan  Amotion,  (a)  One  of  the  functions 
used  in  Weierstrass's  method  of  treating  elliptic  functions.  . 
(4)  The  function 

fx  =  2n  b»  coBp(a")  xn. 

In  certain  oases,  as  when  p  =  1,  i  <  1,  oft  >  1  -f  j  tt,  this  func- 
tion, although  continuous,  has  no  differential  coefficient. 
In  fact,  the  curve  of  the  function,  when  seen  at  a  distance, 
appears  like  a  simple  curve  of  sines ;  but  when  it  is  mag- 
nified, small  waves  are  seen  upon  it ;  under  a  higher  mag- 
nifying power,  wavelets  on  these  waves ;  and  so  on  ad  in- 
finitum; so  that,  although  f  (a;  -t-  ft)  -  f»  becomes  infini- 
tesimal with  h,  yet  it  has  no  limiting  ratio  to  ft. 

Weigelia  (wi-je'lia),  n.  [Properly  Weigela: 
named  for  C.  E.  Weigel,  a  (xerman  botanist.] 
See  Diervilla. 

Weigert's  method.  The  method  of  tracing  the' 
course  of  the  medullated  nerve-fibers  by  hard- 
ening and  staining  them. 

weigfii  (wa),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  way;  < 
ME.  weien,  weyen,  wegen  (pret.  wei,  wai,  wege, 
weie,wogh,-py.weien,iwese,  iweie,  wowin),  <  AS. 
wegan  (pret.  weeg,  pp.  wegen),  carry,  bear,  also 
intr.  move,  =  OFries.  wega,  weia  =  MD.  we- 
ghen,  D.  wegen,  weigh,  =OH(J.  wegan,  MHG.  we- 
gen, move,  G-.  wegen-in  comp.  bewegen,  move- 
also  in  var.  forms  wiegen,  rook,  wagen,  weigh! 
=  leel.  vega,  move,  carry,  lift,  weigh,  =  Sw. 
vaga,  weigh,  =  Dan.  veie,  weigh,  =  (foth.  gawi- 
gan,  move,  shake  about,  =  OBulg.  vesti,  go,  move 
=  L.  veliere,  carry,  =  (Jr.  ix^iv,  bxeladai  =  Ski 
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V  vah,  go,  move.  The  orig.  sense  '  carry '  passed 
into  that  of  raise,  lift,'  and  thence  into  that  of 
'weigh.'  Hence  ult.  (<  AS.  wegan,  etc.)  wag^, 
wagon,  wam\  way\  wighfi,  whit,  and  (<  L.  ve- 
here)  vehicle,  convection,  etc. :  see  esp.  wo^i.]  I, 
trans.  1.  To  raise  or  lift ;  bear  up:  as,  to  we'  ' 
anchor ;  to  weigh  a  ship  that  has  been  sunk, 

And  so  ye  same  momyng  we  waude  our  ancre  and  made 
aayle,  and  come  into  the  foreaayd  nauyn  at  Mylo. 

Sir  B.  Quyiforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  63. 
[The  ship]  struck  upon  a  rock,  and,  being  forced  to  run 
ashore  to  save  her  men,  could  never  Be  weiglied  since,  al- 
though she  lies  a  gieat  height  above  the  water. 

Wmthrop,  Hist.  JTew  England,  I.  3. 

2.  To  bear  up  or  balance  in  order  to  determine 
the  weight  of ;  determine  the  relative  heaviness 
of  (something)  by  comparison  in  a  balance 
with  some  recognized  standard;  ascertain  the 
number  of  pounds,  ounces,  etc.,  in :  as,  to  weigh 
sugar ;  to  weigh  gold. 

Like  stnffe  haue  I  read  in  S.  Francis  Legend,  of  the  bal- 
lance  wherein  mens  deedes  are  weighed,  and  the  Deuill 
lost  his  prey  by  the  weight  of  a  Chalice. 

Purchaa,  Pilgrimage,  p.  110. 

The  hunter  took  up  his  rifle  instinctively  from  the  comer 

of  the  room,  weighed  it  In  both  hands  held  palm  upward. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  297. 

3.  To  consider  or  examine  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  an  opinion  or  coming  to  a  conclusion ; 
compare ;  estimate  deliberately  and  maturely; 
balance;  ponder:  as,  to  weigh  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  a  scheme. 

In  noble  corage  oghte  been  areste, 
And  weyen  eveiy  thing  by  equitee. 

Chimeer,  Good  Women,  1.  398. 
Wherefore  I  pray  you  weigh  this  with  yourself  the  bet- 
ter, and  see  whether  you  can  espy  how  your  doctrine  is 
doubtful.   J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  1853),  IL 130. 
Begard  not  who  it  is  which  speaketh,  but  weigh  only 
what  is  spoken.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  Pref.,  i. 

Weigh  oath  with  oath,  and  you  will  nothing  weigh. 

Shak.,  M.  N. ».,  iii.  2. 131. 

4t.  To  consider  as  worthy  of  notice ;  make  ac- 
count of ;  care  for ;  regard ;  esteem. 

You  weigh  me  not  ?    O,  that's  you  care  not  for  me. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2.  27. 
You  are  light,  gentlemen, 
Nothing  to  weigh  your  hearts. 

Fletcher  and  Shvrley,  Night- Walker,  i.  1. 

5.  To  overweigh  or  overpower;  burden;  op- 
press. See  the  following  phrase.— To  weigh 
aown.    (at)  To  preponderate  over. 

He  weighs  King  Bichai'd  down, 

Shsac.,  Bich.  IL,  iii.  i.  89. 
(6)  To  oppress  with  weight  or  heaviness  ;  overburden ; 
depress. 

Thou  [sleep]  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  1.  7. 

II.  intrans.  1 .  To  weigh  anchor ;  get  under 
way  or  in  readiness  to  sail. 

When  he  was  aboard  his  bark,  he  weighed  and  set  sail, 
and  shot  oft  all  his  guns. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  232. 

The  vessel  weighs,  forsakes  the  shore. 
And  lessens  to  the  sight. 

Cowper,  The  Bird's  Nest. 

2.  To  have  weight,  literally  or  figuratively. 
Alliances,  how  near  soever,  weigh  but  light  in  the  Scales 

of  State.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  117. 

3.  To  be  or  amount  in  heaviness  or  weight; 
be  of  equal  effect  with  in  the  balance:  as,  a 
nugget  weighing  several  ounces ;  a  load  which 
weighs  two  tons.  The  terms  expressing  the  weight 
are  in  the  adverbial  objective.  That  which  a  balance 
measures  is  the  proportionate  acceleration  of  masses  to- 
ward the  center  of  the  earth.  This  is  equal  to  their  pro- 
portionate masses ;  and  mass  is  the  important  quantity 
determined.  The  weight,  or  attraction  of  gravitation  (less 
the  centrifugal  force),  differs  at  different  stations,  and  is 
not  determined  by  the  operation  of  weighing. 

And  the  Frensshe  kyng  gaue  hym  a  goblet  of  syluer 
weynge  iiii.  marke. 

Berners,  tr.  of  Froissart's  Chron.,  II.  Ixxxvn. 

Master  Featherstone,  0  Master  Featherstone,  you  may 
now  malce  your  fortunes  weigh  ten  stone  of  feathers  more 
than  ever  they  did !  „ 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  v.  1. 

4.  To  be  considered  as  important ;  have  weight 
in  the  intellectual  balance. 

He  finds . . .  that  the  same  argument  which  weighs  with 
him  has  weighed  with  thousands  .  .  .  before  him. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  11.  ii. 

Such  considerations  never  weigh  with  them. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xci. 

5.  To  bear  heavily ;  press  hard. 

Cleanse  the  stuffi'd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  wei^As  upon  the  heart.  ,    „    ^  ^^       „  „ 
Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  3.  46. 

6.  To  consider;  reflect. 

My  tongue  was  never  oil'd  with  "Here,  an 't  like  you," 
"There,  I  beseech  you";  weigh,  I  am  a  soldier, 
And  truth  I  covet  only,  no  fine  terms,  sir. 

Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  u.  1. 
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The  soldiers,  less  weighing  because  less  knowing,  clam- 
oured to  be  led  on  against  any  danger. 

aUtan,  Hist.  Bug.,  ii. 

To  weigh  down,  to  sink  by  its  own  weight  or  burden. 

The  softness  of  the  stalk,  which  maketh  the  bough,  be- 
ing over-loaden,  .  .  .  weigh  down. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  610. 
To  weigh  In,  in  sporting,  to  ascertain  one's  weight  before 
the  contest.     Whyte  Melville,  White  Bose,  I.  xiv. 
weighi  (wa),  n.    [<  weight,  v.']    A  certain  quan- 
tity or  measure,  estimated  by  weight;  a  mea- 
sure of  weight  (compare  wey);  in  the  South 
Wales  coal-fields,  a  weight  of  ten  tons. 
Weigh^  (wa),  n.    A  misspelling  of  way\  in  the 
phrase  under  way,  due  to  confusion  with  the 
phrase  to  weigh  anchor. 
We  lost  no  time  in  getting  under  weigh  again. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  230. 

weighSt,  n.    See  wegh. 

■weighaole  (wa'a-bl),  a.  [<  weigh'^  +  -able.'] 
Capable  of  being  weighed. 

weighage  (wa'aj),  «.  [<  weight  +  -age."]  A 
rate  or  toll  paid  for  the  weighing  of  goods. 
Imp.  Diet. 

weigh-bauk  (wa'bak),  n.  The  beam  of  a  bal- 
ance; hence,  in  the  plural,  a  pair  of  scales. 
[Scotch.] 

Capering  in  the  air  in  a  pair  of  weiglt-tauks,  now  up, 
now  down.  Scott,  Bedgauntlet,  xxiv.    {Eneye.  Diet.) 

weigh-beam  (wa'bem),  n.  A  weighing-scale 
carried  by  a  wooden  or  iron  horse,  for  conve- 
nience in  weighing  freight  at  a  dock  or  railroad- 
station;  a  portable  scale  used  by  custom-house 
weighers,  etc. 

'WeigIl-board(wa'b6rd),  M.  In  mining.  Seeway- 
hoard. 

weigh-bridge(wa'brij), ».  A  weighing-machine 
for  weighing  carts,  wagons,  etc.,  with  their 
load. 

weigh-can  (wa'kan),  n.  A  reservoir  from  which 
supplies  are  drawn,  so  connected  with  a  scale 
that  any  desired  weight  may  be  conveniently 
drawn  out. 

weighedi  (wad),  a.    Balanced ;  experienced. 
A  young  man  not  weighed  in  state  matters.         Bacon. 

weigher  (wa'fer),  n.  [<  ME.  weyere  (=  MLG. 
MHGr.  weger);  <  toeigh^  +  -eri.]  1.  One  who 
or  that  which  weighs ;  an  officer  whose  duty  it 
is  to  weigh  commodities  or  test  weights. —  Sf. 
The  equator. 

This  same  cercle  is  cleped  also  the  weyere  (equator)  of 
the  day,  for,  whan  the  Sonne  is  in  the  hevedes  of  Aries  and 
Librfi,  than  ben  the  dales  and  the  nyhtes  illike  of  lenghthe 
in  the  world.  Chaveer,  Astrolabe,  i.  sec.  17. 

Sacker  and  weigher.    See  saeker^. 

weighership  (wa'er-ship),  n.  [<  weigher  + 
-ship.']    The  office  of  weigher. 

weigh-house  (wa'hous), ».  A  building  (gener- 
ally of  a  public  character)  at  or  in  which  goods 
are  weighed  by  suitable  apparatus. 

He  shall,  with  an  hour's  lying  in  the  pulpit,  get  enough 
to  find  thirty  or  forty  sturdy  lubbers  a  month  long,  of 
which  the  weakest  shall  be  as  strong  in  the  belly,  when 
he  Cometh  unto  the  manger,  as  the  mightiest  porter  in  the 
weigh-house. 
Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc,  1850),  p.  76. 

weighing  (wa'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  weyynge,  weynge; 
verbal  n.  of  we  jpfci, «.]  1.  The  act  of  ascertain- 
ing weight. — 2.  As  much  as  is  weighed  at  once : 
as;  a  weighing  of  beef.  Imp.  Diet. — 3.  Same  as 
weighting. 

weighing-cage  (wa'ing-kaj),^.  Acage  in  which 
living  animals,  as  pigs,  sheep,  and  calves,  may 
be  conveniently  weighed. 

weighing-house   (wa'ing-hous),  n.     Same  as 


weighing-machine  (wa'ing-ma-shen")»  »•  Any 
contrivance  by  which  the  weight  of  an  object 
maybe  ascertained,  as  the 
common  balance,  spring- 
balance,  steelyard,  etc. 
See  outs  under  ialance 
and  steelyard.  The  term  is, 
however,  generally  applied  only 
to  those  contrivances  which 
aie  employed  for  ascertaining 
the  weight  of  heavy  bodies,  as 
the  machines  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  weights  of 
laden  vehicles,  machines  for 
weighing  cattle,  machines  for 
weighing  heavy  goods,  as  large 
casks,  bales,  etc.  The  hydro- 
static weighing-machine  (see 
cut)  consists  essentially  of  a 
strong  cylinder  within  which 
moves  a  tightly  packed  piston, 
the  space  being  filled  with  cas- 
tor-oil; the  loop  above  is  at- 
tached to  the  cylinder  and  the 
ring  below  to  the  piston.  When 
the  object  to  be  weighed  is  hung  on  the  ring,  the  piston 
presses  on  the  oil,  and  this  passes  by  a  channel  to  a  gage 


Hydrostatic  Weighing-ma- 
chine. 
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which  indicates  by  the  motion  of  the  index  on  the  dial 
the  weight  in  pounds  and  tons. 

weighing-scoop  (wa'ing-sk8p),  n.  A  combined 
scoop  and  spring-balance.  The  spring  is  in  the  han- 
dle of  the  scoop,  and  while  the  scoop  is  being  filled  the 

.  spring  is  held  in  place  by  a  stop  controlled  by  the  thumb. 
On  raising  the  loaded  scoop  the  stop  is  released,  and  the 
weight  of  the  contents  is  indicated  on  the  handle.  E.  B. 
Knight. 

weigh-lock  (wa'lok),  n.  A  canal-lock  at  which 
barges  are  weighed  and  their  tonnage  is  set- 
tled. 

weighman  (wa'man),  n. ;  pi.  weighmen  (-men). 
A  weigher.     [Bare.] 

Two  weeks  after  the  coopers'  strike  came  the  strike  of 
the  lightermen  and  weighmen. 

U.  S.  Cons.  Sep.,  No.  Ixv.  (1886),  p.  266. 

weigh-shaft  (wa'shaft),  n.  In  a  steam-engine, 
a  rooking-shaft  or  roeker-shaft. 

weight^  (wat),  n.  [Formerly  also  waight;  <  MB. 
weight,  weihte,  weigte,  weght,  wight,  wigt,  <  AS.  ge- 
wiht,  weight,  =  ML(i.  wicht,  gewicht  =  D.  gewigt 
=  OHG.  *gewiht,  MHG.  gewiht,  gewihte,  G.  ge- 
wicht,  weight,  =  Icel.  vaitt  =  Sw.  vigt  =  Dan. 
viegt,  wei^t;  with  formative  -*,  <  AS.  wegan, 
etc.,  raise,  lift :  see  weight.  The  reg.  mod.  form 
would  be  wight  (parallel  with  night,  sight,  etc.); 
the  present  vowel-form  is  due  to  conformity 
with  the  verb  weight.']  1.  Downward  force  of 
a  body ;  gravity ;  heaviness ;  ponderousness ; 
more  exactly,  the  resultant  of  the  force  of  the 
earth's  gravitation  and  of  the  centrifugal  pres- 
sure from  its  axis  of  rotation,  considered  as  a 
property  of  the  body  affected  by  it.  Considerable 
confusion  has  existed  between  weight  and  mass,  the  latter 
being  the  quantity  of  matter  as  measured  by  the  ratio  of 
the  momentum  of  a  body  to  its  velocity.  Weight,  in  this 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  something  which  varies 
with  the  latitude  of  the  station  at  which  the  heavy  body 
is,  being  greater  by  ^J,  of  itself  at  the  poles  than  at 
the  equator;  it  also  varies  considerably  with  the  ele. 
vation  above  the  sea  (^jV?  f^^  every  Kilometer).  The 
weights  of  different  bodies  at  one  and  the  same  station 
were  proved,  by  Newton's  experiments  with  pendulums 
of  different  material,  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  their  masses, 
and  irrespective  of  their  chemical  composition ;  conse- 
quently, a  balance  which  shows  the  equality  of  weight  of 
two  bodies  at  one  station  also  shoM'S  the  equality  of  their 
masses.  In  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body, 
it  is  hung  by  a  fine  thread  to  one  pan  of  the  balance, 
and  immersed  completely  in  water.  The  reduced  number 
of  pounds,  ounces,  etc.,  which  is  required  in  the  other 
pan  to  balance  the  first,  under  tliese  circumstances,  is 
called  the  weight  of  the  body  in  water.  In  like  manner, 
we  speak  of  the  weight  in  air  and  the  weight  in  water. 
These  expressions  forbid  our  conceiving  of  weight  as  sy- 
nonymous with  the  quantity  of  matter ;  and  yet,  when  a 
pound  is  said  to  be  a  unit  of  weight,  although  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  carried  up  mountains  and  to  distant  places, 
mass, or  quantity  of  matter,  must  be  understood,  since  there 
is  no  important  quantity  but  the  quantity  of  matter  which 
a  pound  or  a  kilogram  measures.  The  confusion  is  in- 
creased wlien  the  pound  is  defined,  as  it  still  is  in  the 
United  States,  by  the  weight  of  a  certain  standard  in  air, 
without  reference  to  the  height  of  the  barometer  and  ther- 
mometer. In  the  older  books  on  mechanics,  a  pound  is 
taken  as  a  force,  and  the  quantity  of  matter  is  obtained 
by  dividing  the  weight  by  the  measure  of  gravity ;  but  now 
both  the  theoretical  books  and  the  legal  definitions  of  the 
standards  used  in  weighing  make  the  pound,  kilo,  etc.,  to 
be  masses,  or  quantities  of  matter,  whose  weight  is  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  them  by  the  acceleration  of  gravity 
at  any  station.  Nevertheless,  the  older  system  still  finds 
a  few  supporters.  It  was  long  after  Galileo  had  fli-mly  es- 
tablished the  law  of  falling  bodies  before  it  occurred  to 
anybody  that  weight  was  a  force.  Gravity,  so  far  as  com- 
mon observation  shows,  draws  bodies  to  the  earth  alone, 
and  that  in  parallel  lines,  and  Galileo  had  shown  that  it 
accelerates  all  bodies  alike,  whether  they  are  great  or 
small,  so  that  there  was  nothing  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
force,  especially  as  that  idea  was  then  in  its  infancy,  and 
had  not  attained  its  present  prominence  in  the  minds  of 
men.  Weight  in  those  days  being  looked  upon  as  a  prop- 
erty of  single  bodies,  and  not  as  subsisting  between  pairs 
of  bodies,  was  necessarily  confounded  with  mass ;  and  a 
mental  inertia,  or  natural  clinging  to  old  conceptions, 
kept  up  the  confusion  after  Newton  had  demonstrated  the 
true  law  of  gravitation.  For  the  units  of  weight,  see  def.  5. 
Abbreviated  wt. 

Alias  that  I  bihighte 
Of  pured  gold  a  thousand  pound  of  wighte. 

Chaueer,  Franklin's  Tale,  1.  832. 

So  Belgian  mounds  bear  on  their  shattered  sides 
The  sea's  whole  weight,  increased  with  swelling  tides. 
Addison,  The  Campaign, 

Though  a  pound  or  a  gramme  is  the  same  all  over  the 
world,  the  weight  of  a  pound  or  a  gramme  is  gieater  in 
high  latitudes  than  near  the  equator. 

Clerk  Maxwell,  Matter  and  Motion,  Art.  xlvii. 

2.  Mass;  relative  quantity  of  matter. —  3.  A 
heavy  mass;  specifically,  something  used  on 
account  of  its  weight  or  its  mass.  Thus,  the  use- 
fulness of  the  weights  that  a  man  holds  in  his  hands  in 
leaping  or  jumping  lies  in  the  addition  they  impart  to 
his  momentum,  and  their  dragging  him  down  is  a  disad- 
vantage ;  but  the  weights  of  a  clock  are  for  giving  a  down- 
ward pull,  and  their  momentum  is  practically  nothing. 

A  man  leapeth  better  with  weights  in  his  hands  than 
without.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  699. 

Both  men  and  women  in  Cochin  account  it  a  great  Gal- 
lantrie  to  haue  wide  eares,  which  therfore  they  sti^etch 
by  arte,  hanging  waights  on  them  till  they  reach  to  their 
shoulders.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  194. 
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Impartial  Justice  holds  her  equal  Scales, 
Till  stronger  Virtue  does  the  Weight  incline. 

Prior,  Ode  to  the  Queen,  st.  10. 

"  When  I  said  I  would  match  you,  I  meant  with  even 

weight;  you  ride  four  stone  lighter  than  I."    "Very  well, 

but  I  am  content  to  carry  weight. "        Scott,  Rob  Roy,  iii. 

4.  Specifically,  a  body  of  determinate  mass,  in- 
tended to  be  used  on  a  balance  or  scale  for  mea- 
suring the  weight  or  mass  of  the  body  in  the 
other  pan  or  part  of  the  scale  (as  the  platform 
in  a  platform-scale). —  5.  A  system  of  units  for 
expressing  the  weight  or  mass  of  bodies.  Avoir- 
dapois  weight  is  founded  on  the  avoirdupois  pound  (see 
poundl),  which  is  equal  to  463.5926626  grams.  It  is  divided 
into  16  ounces,  and  each  ounce  into  16  drams;  112  (in  the 
United  States  commonly  100)  pounds  make  a  hundred- 
weight,and20hundredweightsaton.  (Seetonl.)  The  stone 
is  14  pounds.  Troy  weight  is  founded  on  the  troy  pound, 
which  is  373. 242  grams.  It  is  divided  into  12  ounces,  each 
ounce  into  20  pennyweights,  and  each  pennyweight  into 
24  grains.  But  formerly  the  pennyweight  was  divided  into 
32  real  grains.  There  was  also  an  ideal  subdivision  of  the 
grain  into  20  mites,  each  of  24  droites,  each  of  20  peroits, 
each  of  24  blanks.  The  goldsmiths  also  divided  the  ounce 
troy  into  24  carats  of  4  grains  each  for  gold  and  silver,  and 
into  150  carats  of  4  grains  each  for  diamonds.  Troy  weight, 
formerly  employed  for  many  purposes,  is  now  only  used 
for  gold  and  silver.  Apothecariett'  weight,  still  used  in 
the  TTnited  States  for  dispensing  medicine,  divides  the 
woy  ounce  into  8  drams,  each  dram  into  3  scruples,  and 
each  scruple  into  20  grains,  which  are  identical  with  troy 
grains.    For  weight  in  the  metric  system,  see  metrics. 

6.  Pressure;  burden;  care;  responsibility. 

A  wise  Chieftain  neuer  trusts  the  waight 
Of  th'  execution  of  a  braue  Exploit 
But  vuto  those  whom  he  most  honoureth. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  7. 
The  weight  of  mightiest  monarchies. 

Milton,  P.  I/.,  ii.  807. 
Why  does  that  lovely  Head,  like  a  fair  Flow'r 
Oppresa'd  with  Drops  of  a  hard-falling  Show'r, 
Bend  with  its  Weight  of  Grief?    Congreve,  To  Cynthia. 

7.  In  coaJ^mining,  subsidence  of  the  roof  due 
to  pressure  from  above,  which  takes  effect  as 
the  coal  is  worked  away,  in  long-wall  workmg, 
the  weight  is  usually  of  importance,  as  causing  the  coal, 
after  it  has  been  holed,  to  "get  itself  "—that  is,  to  break 
down  without  the  necessity  of  using  powder,  wedges,  or 
something  similar.  Properly,  "weight"  is  the  cause  and 
"weighting"  the  result,  but  the  two  words  are  often  used 
with  nearly  the  same  meaning. 

8.  Importance ;  specifically,  the  importance  of 
a  fact  as  evidence  tending  to  establish  a  con- 
clusion; efficacy;  power  of  influencing  the 
conduct  of  persons  and  the  course  of  events; 
effective  influence  in  general,  in  calculations  by 
least  squares,  the  weight  assigned  to  an  observation  is  its 
effect  upon  the  result,  expressed  by  its  equivalence  to  a 
ceHain  number  of  concordant  observations  of  stajidard 
accuracy. 

It  happens  many  times  that,  to  vrge  and  enforce  the 
matter  we  speake  of,  we  go  still  mounting  by  degrees  and 
encreasing  onr  speech  with  wordes  or  with  sentences  of 
more  wai^ht  one  then  another,  <&  is  a  figure  o^  great  both 
efficacie  &  ornament.  .  .  .  We  call  t^is  ^ure  by  the 
Greeke  orlginall,  the  Auancer  or  figure  of  encrease,  be- 
cause euery  word  that  is  spoken  is  one  of  more  weight 
then  another.       Putterikam,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  182. 

For  Weill  aneughe  they  understood 
The  matter  was  of  weght. 
Battle  ofSalrinnes  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  223). 
As  men  are  in  quality  and  as  their  services  are  in 
weight  for  the  public  good,  so  likewise  their  rewards  and 
encouragements  .  .  .  might  somewhat  declare  how  the 
state  itself  doth  accept  their  pains. 

Hooker,  £ccles.  Polity,  v.  81. 

If  the  people  of  Ireland  were  a  united  nation,  it  is 

conceivable  that  their  demand  for  autonomy  would  have 

weight.  Edinburgh  Bev.,  CLXIII.  668. 

9.  In  med.,  a,  sensation  of  oppression  or  heavi- 
ness over  the  whole  body  or  over  a  part  of  it,  as 
the  head  or  stomach. — Atomic  weight.  See  atomic. 

—  Dead  weight,  the  pressure  produced  by  a  heavy  body 
supported  in  a  state  of  rest  by  anything :  used  literally 
and  figuratively. 

The  huge  dead  weight  of  stupidity  and  indolence  is  al- 
ways ready  to  smother  audacious  enquiries. 

Leslie  Stephen,  Eng.  Thought,  i.  §  17. 

I  feel  so  free  and  so  clear 

By  the  loss  of  that  dead  weight. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xix.  10, 

Fisherman's  weight.  Seejisherman —  GrosB  weight, 
the  weight  before  deduction  for  tare,  impurity,  or  other 
similar  correction :  in  contradistinction  to  Tiet  or  suttle 
weight— La,zy,  net,  tron  weight.  See  the  qualifying 
words.— Mercurial-weight  thermometer.  Same  as 
overjlomng  thermometer  (which  see,  under  thermometer^. 

—  Molecular  weight,  the  weight  of  a  molecule,  that 
of  hydrogen  being  taken  as  the  standard.— Weight  Of 
an  Ohservatlon,  the  number  of  ordinary  observations 
to  which  it  is  considered  as  equivalent  in  the  deduc- 
tion of  the  most  probable  value.  Compare  def.  8.— 
Weight  of  a  reclprocant.  see  renprocan*.— Weight 
of  metal,  the  weight  of  iron  capable  of  being  thrown  at 
one  discharge  from  all  the  guns  of  a  ship.— Weight  Of 
wind,  in  organ-building,  the  degree  of  compression  in  the 
air  furnished  by  the  bellows  to  a  particnlar  stop  or  group 
of  stops.  The  usual  pressure  is  sufficient  to  raise  a  column 
ef  water  in  a  U-tube  about  3  inches. 

weight!  (wat),  V.  t.  [<  weight^,  n.2  1.  To  add 
or  attach  a  weight  or  weights  to ;  load  with  ad- 
ditional weight;  add  to  the  heaviness  of. 
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Some  of  the  [balance]  poles  are  weighted  at  both  end  s,  but 
ours  are  not    Mayhew,  London  IJabour  and  london  Poor. 

2.  In  dyeing,  to  load  (the  threads)  with  miner- 
als or  other  foreign  matters  mixed  with  the  dyes, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  fabrics  appear 
thick  and  heavy. 

Barytes  ...  is  used  tor  weighting,  that  is,  for  giving 

weight  and  apparent  body  and  firmness  to  inferior  goods. 

O'Neill,  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing,  p.  74, 

3,  In  founding,  to  bind  (the  parts  of  a  flask)  to- 
gether by  means  of  weights  placed  on  the  top,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  bursting  of  the  flask  under 
the  pressure  of  the  liquid  metal, 

weigllt®  (wat),  n.    See  wecht. 
weightily  (wa'ti-li),  adv.  In  a  weighty;  manner, 
(a)  Heavily ;  ponderously.    (6)  With  force  or  impressive- 
ness;  with  moral  power. 

weightiness  (wa'ti-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  weighty;  ponderousness ;  heavi- 
ness, literally  or  figuratively;  solidity;  force; 
importance. 

The  weightiness  that  was  upon  their  spirits  and  counte- 
nances keeping  down  the  lightness  that  would  have  been 
up  in  us.  T.  Ellwood,  Life  (ed.  Howells),  p.  192, 

The  vxightiness  of  any  argument.  Locke. 

The  weightiness  of  the  adventure.         Sir  J.  Hayward. 
weighting  (wa'ting),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  weight^, 
D.]    In  coal-mmmg,  subsidence  or  other  distur- 
bance in  a  coal-mine  due  to  "weight,"  or  pres- 
sure of  the  overlying  mass  of  rock.   A  mine  in 
which  such  subsidence  is  taking  place  is  said 
to  be  "  on  the  weight."    [Eng,] 
weightless  (wat'les),  o.   \<.weig}ifl-  +  -less.'\   1. 
Having  no  weight;  imponderable;  light. 
That  light  and  weightless  down. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  6.  S3. 

2.  Of  no  importance  or  consideration. 

And  so  [they]  are  of  t- times  emboldned  toroule  upon  them 
as  from  alofte  very  weake  and  weightlesse  discourses. 

Bp.  Hall,  Apol.  against  Brownists,  §  1. 

weight-nail  (wat'nal),  n.  In  ship-building,  a 
nail  somewhat  similar  to  a  deok-nail,  but  not 
so  fine,  and  with  a  square  head,  used  for  fasten- 
ing cleats,  etc. 

weight-rest  (wat'rest),  n.  A  form  of  lathe- 
rest  which  is  held  firmly  upon  the  shears  by  a 
weight  hung  beneath.    E,  M.  Knight. 

wei^ty  (wa'ti),  a.  [Early  mod.  E,  also  waigh- 
tie,  wayghty;  <  weight-  +  -yi.]  1.  Having  con- 
siderable weight;  heavy;  ponderous. 

Torke.  I  pray  you,  Vncle,  giue  me  this  Dagger.  .  .  . 
Qlo.  It  is  too  weighiie  for  your, Grace  to  weare. 

Shak.,  Rich.  m.  (fol.  1623),  iii.  1. 

2.  Burdensome ;  hard  to  bear. 

He  was  beholding  to  the  Romanes,  that  eased  him  of  so 

waightie  a  burthen,  and  lessened  his  cares  of  gouernment. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  84. 

The  cares  of  empire  are  great,  and  the  burthen  which 
lies  upon  the  shoulders  of  princes  very  weighty. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  viii. 

3.  Important;  serious;  momentous;  grave. 

Nor  for  no  f auonr  suld  promoue  thame 
To  that  most  gret  and  wechty  cnie. 

Lauder,  Dewtie  of  Kyngis  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  297. 
This  secret  is  so  weighty  'twill  require 
A  strong  faith  to  conceal  it. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  1.  144. 
My  head  is  full  of  thoughts 
More  weighty  than  thy  life  or  death  can  be. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  iii.  2. 

4.  Adapted  to  affect  the  judgment  or  to  con- 
vince; forcible;  cogent. 

Masking  the  business  from  the  common  eye 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons, 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 126. 
Skillful  diplomatists  were  surprised  to  hear  the  weighty 
observations  which  at  seventeen  the  prince  made  on  pub- 
lic affairs.  Macavlay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

5.  Grave  or  serious  in  aspect  or  purport. 

Things  .  .  . 
That  bear  a  weighty  and  a  serious  brow. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  Prol.,  1.  2. 
She  looked  upon  me  with  a  weighty  countenance,  and 
fetched  a  deep  sigh,  crying  out,  "  0  the  cumber  and  en- 
tanglements of  this  vain  world  ! " 

Penn,  Travels  in  Holland,  etc. 

6.  Authoritative;  influential;  important. 

The  weightiest  men  in  the  weightiest  stations.       Svnft. 
The  grave  and  weighty  men  who  listened  to  him  ap- 
proved his  words.  Bancroft,  Hist.  Const.,  IL  267- 

7t.  Severe;  rigorous;  afflictive. 
We  banish  thee  for  ever.  .  .  . 
If,  after  two  days'  shine,  Athens  contain  thee. 
Attend  our  weightier  judgement. 

Shak. ,  T.  of  A.,  iii.  6. 102. 
weik,  «.    See  week?. 
weilt,  n.     Same  as  weel^. 

Weil  S  disease.  An  infectious  disease,  having 
a  course  of  about  ten  days,  eharaeterized  by 
jaundice,  muscular  pains,  enlargement  of  the 
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liver  and  spleen,  and  fever.    Also  called  acute 
infectioiis  jaundice. 
weily,  adv.    A  dialectal  form  of  welly. 

Well,  I'm  weily  brosten,  as  they  sayn  in  Lancashire. 

Sw^ft,  Polite  Conversation,  JL    (Daviea.) 

Weingarten's  theorem.    See  theorem. 

Weinmannia  (win-man'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Lin- 
nteus,  1763),  named  after  J.  W,  Weinmann,  a 
(Serman  apothecary,]  A  genus  of  polypetalous 
plants,  of  the  order  Saaifragacess  and  tribe  Cu- 
noniese.  it  is  characterized  by  flowers  with  imbricated 
sepals,  four  or  five  petals,  eightor  ten  long  stamens  insert- 
ed on  the  base  of  a  free  disk,  and  smaU  objong,  commonly 
pilose  seeds.  There  are  about  60  species,  principally  of 
tropical  or  south  temperate  regions,  occurring  in  Amer- 
ica, Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Maacarene  and  Pacific 
islands.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs  with  opposite  branch- 
lets,  opposite  coriaceous,  often  glandular  leaves,  odd-pin- 
nate with  a  winged  raohia.  The  small  white  flowers  are 
disposed  in  simple  terminal  or  axillary  erect  racemes,  fol- 
lowed by  small  coriaceous  two-celled  capsules  splittiug 
into  two  sharp  boat-like  valves.  Some  species  afford  a  soft 
light  wood  used  in  carpentry  and  cabinet-work.  A  Peru- 
vian species  yields  an  astringent  bark  utilized  in  tanning. 
W.  tinctoria  is  employed  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  in  dye- 
ing red.  W.  pinnata,  a  tree  with  downy  branches,  native 
from  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico  to  Guiana,  is  known  in 
Jamaica  as  bastard  braziletto.  W.  Benthami,  an  evergreen 
tree  of  New  South  Wales,  reaches  100  feet  high ;  4  othei-s. 
are  Australian,  and  2  occur  in  New  Zealand,  of  wliich  W. 
sylvicola,  a  small  tree  with  blackish  bark.  Is  now  culti- 
vated in  England,  and  W.  rwxmosa  is  known  as  the  tauiai- 

weir,  wearS  (wer),  n.  [The  spelling  weir  is 
irreg.  and  appar.  So. ;  the  proper  spelling  is 
wear;  early  mod.  E.  wear,  weare,  were,  some- 
times wire;  <  ME.  wer  (dat.  were),  <  AS.  wer,  a 
weir,  dam,  fence,  hedge,  inolosure,  =  G.  wehr,  a 
weir,  dam,  dike,  =  Icel.  vorr,  a  fenced-in  land- 
ing-place ;  from  the  root  of  AS.  werian,  protect, 
guard,  defend,  etc.,  also  fence,  dam :  see  wear^.'] 

1 .  A  dam  erected  across  a  river  to  stop  and  raise 
the  water,  as  for  the  purpose  of  taking  fish,  of 
conveying  a  stream  to  a  mill,  of  maintaining  the 
water  at  the  level  required  for  navigating  it,  or 
for  purposes  of  irrigation. 

Half  the  river  fell  over  a  high  weir,  with  all  its  appen- 
dages of  bucks,  and  hatchways,  and  eel-baskets,  into  the 
Nun's-pool.  Kingsley,  Yeast,  iii. 

2.  A  fence,  as  of  twigs  or  stakes,  set  in  a 
stream  for  catching  fish.  Weirs  differ  from  pounds 
principally  in  being  constructed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of 
brush  or  of  narrow  boards,  with  or  without  netting ;  and 
they  are  sometimes  ari'anged  so  that  at  low  tide  a  sand- 
bar cuts  off  the  escape  of  the  flsh,  leaving  them  in  a  basin, 
and  allowing  them  to  be  taken  at  any  time  before  a  certain 
stage  of  rise  of  the  next  tide.  Weirs  are  of  two  kinds,  the 
shoal-water  weir  and  the  deep-water  weir.  The  shoal-water 
weir,  as  illustrated  in  flg.  1,  has  a  leader  L,  which  is  a  row 
of  stakes,  generally  woven  with  brush,  leading  ont  from 
the  shore.    Its  extremity  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  big 
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pound  M.  The  big  pound  is  likewise  of  stakes  filled  with 
brush,  and  its  entrance  30  feet  wide.  This  leads  by  a  pas- 
sage 5  feet  wide  into  the  little  pound  N,  and  this  into  the 
pocket  0,  which  is  a  frame  about  16  feet  long  and  10  feet 
wide,  with  sides  of  netting,  and  a  board  floor.  The  flsh 
following  the  shore  meet  the  leader,  turn  and  follow  it 
into  the  big  pound ;  here  they  follow  the  side  around  un- 
til they  pass  into  the  little  pound,  and  from  that  into  the 
pocket,  where  they  are  left  by  the  receding  tide  and  taken 
out  at  low  water.  The  deep-water  weir  (flg.  2)  has  a  sim- 
ilar leader  A,  extending  to  the  entrance  of  the  big  pound, 
or  heart,  B,  beyond  which  are  the  small  pound  C  and  the 
bowl  D,  into  which  the  fish  finally  go.  The  form  of  the 
inclosures  In  both  oases  leads  the  flsh  constantly  forward, 
and  they  rarely  or  never  flnd  their  way  back  through  the 
passages.  In  both  figures  B  represents  the  land  or  high- 
water  mark,  and  F  the  low-water  mark. 

The  day  following  we  came  to  Chippanum,  where  the 
people  were  fled,  but  their  wires  afforded  vs  flsh. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith'sWoiks,  1. 90. 
Deep-water  weir.  See  def.  2.— Dry  weir,  a  weir  on  a 
flat  which  is  left  bare  at  ebb-tide.— Half-tide  weir,  a  flsh- 
weir  so  placed  that  the  fish  taken  can  be  removed  at  half- 
ebb  or  half-tide,  without  waituig  for  low  tide,  as  is  gener- 
ally done.— Lock-welT,  a  weir  having  a  lock-chamber  Snd 
gates.  E.  H.  Knight.— Sjloal-waXeiWeil.  See  def.  2.- 
Slatweir.    See  slats. 

Weiranglet,  n.   Same  as  warriangle.   Willughhy. 

weird  (werd),  n.  [Formerly  also  wierd;  <  ME. 
werde,  wierde,  wirde,  wyrde,  wurde,  <  AS,  wyrd, 
wird,  wurd,  destiny,  fate,  also,  personified,  one 
of  the  Pates  (=  OS.  wnrth  =  MD,  wrd,  wrth  = 
OHG.  wurt,  MHG.  wiirth,  fate,  death,  =  Icel. 
urthr,  fate,  one  of  the  three  Norns  or  Fates),  < 
weorthan  (pret.  pi.  tourdon),  etc.,  become,  hap- 
pen: see  wortW.  The  spelling  weird  is  Sc]  1. 
Fate;  destiny;  luck. 
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The  wirdes  that  we  clepen  deatinee. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  I.  2580. 
I  was  youngest, 
And  aye  my  vnerd  it  was  the  hardest ! 

Cospairick  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 156). 
My  weird  maun  be  fulfilled. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xii. 
For  the  personification  of  Weird  or  Destiny,  see  Kemble, 
Saxons  in  England,  i.  400 :  "it  shall  befall  ua  as  Weird  de- 
cideth,  the  lord  of  every  man." 

C.  Elton,  Origins  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  386. 

2.  A  prediction. 

His  mither  in  her  weirds 
Foretald  hla  death  at  Troy. 
Poems  in  Buchan  Dialect,  p.  18.    (Jamdeson.) 

3.  A  spell;  a  charm.     Scott.    {Imp.  Diet.)  — 

4.  That  which  comes  to  pass;  a  fact. 

After  word  comes  weird;  fair  fall  them  that  call  me 
Madam.  Scotch  Proverb.    (Jamieson.) 

5.  The  Pates  personified.     [Rare.] 

Wo  worth  (quoth  the  Weirde)  the  wights  that  thee  wrought. 
Montgomerie,  In  Watson's  Coll.    (Jamieson.) 

To  dree  one's  or  a  weird.  See  dreei. ' 
■weird  (werd),  a.  [Not  directly  <  weird,  n.,  but 
first  in  the  phrase  weird  sisters,  an  awkward 
expression,  lit.  'the  fate  sisters;' appar.  meant 
for  'the  Sister  Fates';  but  perhaps  weird  was 
thought  to  be  an  actual  adjective  meaning 
'fatal.'  No  such  adjective  use  is  known  in 
ME.  The  second  use  (def .  2)  is  due  to  an  erro- 
neous notion  of  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  the 
weird  sisters,  which  has  been  taken  to  mean 
'the  sisters  who  look  witch-like  or  uneannjr.'] 

1.  Connected  with  fate  or  destiny;  able  to  in- 
fluence fate. 

Makbeth  and  Banquho  .  .  .  met  be  ye  gait  thre  women 
clothit  in  elrage  and  uncouth  weid.  They  wer  jugit  be 
the  pepill  to  be  weird  sisters.    Boethius  (tr.  by  BeUenden). 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  witches  or  witchcraft; 
supernatural;  hence,  unearthly;  suggestive  of 
witches,  witchery,  or  unearthliness;  wild;  un- 
canny. 

Out  of  the  liardened  clay  and  marl  of  the  lake  bottoms 
the  elements  are  carving  some  of  the  weirdest  scenery  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Geikie,  Geol.  Sketches,  li.  8. 

We  heard  the  hawks  at  twilight  play,  .  ,  . 
The  loon's  weird  laughter  far  away. 

Whittier,  Snow-Bound. 
The  weird  sisters,  the  Fates. 

The  remanant  hereof,  quhat  euer  be  It, 
The  weird  listeria  def  endia  that  suld  be  wit. 

Q.  Douglas,  jfineid,  iii. 
1  dreamt  last  night  of  the  three  weird  sisters. 

Shale.,  Macbeth,  ii.  1.  20. 

weird  (werd),  V.  t.  [Formerly  also  wierd;  < 
weird,  «.]  1.  To  destine;  doom;  change  by 
witchcraft  or  sorcery. 

1  weird  ye  to  a  fiery  beast. 
And  relieved  sail  ye  never  be. 

Kempion  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 139}. 

Say,  what  hatli  forged  thy  wierded  link  of  destiny  with 

the  House  of  Avenel?  Scott,  Monastery,  I.  281. 

8.  To  warn  solemnly ;  adjure. 

O  byde  at  hame,  my  gude  Loi;d  Weire, 
I  weird  ye  byde  at  hame. 

LarmniUn  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  308). 

weirdlesst  (werd'les),  a.  [<  weird  +  -te«s.]  Ill- 
fated;  luckless. 

Wae  be  to  that  weirdless  wicht, 
And  a'  his  witcherie. 
Mary  BamilUm  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  325). 

weirdly  (werd'li),  adv.  In  a  weird  manner; 
with  a  weird  or  unearthly  effect  or  appearance. 

weirdness  (werd'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
weird,  or  of  inspiring  a  sort  of  unaccounta- 
ble or  superstitious  dread  or  fear ;  eeriness. 
Contemporary  Bev.  ' 

weir-fisning  (wer'fish'''ing),  n.  The  method  or 
practice  of  taking  fish  by  means  of  a  weir, 

weir-table  (wer'ta'bl),  «.  A  record  or  memo- 
randum used  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  water 
that  wiU  flow  in  a  given  time  over  a  weir  of 
given  width  at  different  heights  of  the  water. 

weise  (wez),  v.  t.    A  Scotch  form  of  wise^. 

weism  (We'izm),  n.  [<  we  +  -ism,  in  imitation 
of  egotism.^  The  frequent  use  of  the  pronoun 
we.    AntijacoUn  Bev.     [Cant.]     {Imp.  Diet.) 

Weitbrecht's  cartilage.  An  interarticular 
cartilage  in  the  acromioclavicular  joint. 

Weitbrecht's  ligament.  A  thin  band  of  flbers 
passing  between  the  radius  and  ulna  in  the 
forearm. 

weivet,  v.    An  old  spelling  of  waive. 

wejack,  n.  The  fisher,  or  Pennant's  marten. 
See  fisher  (with  cut). 

weka  rail.    See  Ocydromus. 

wekelf,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  mclc^. 

weke'<*t,  «•  and  v.    An  old  spelling  of  weak. 

wekeS  (wek),  interj.  [Cf.  wheeh,  sgpeak.1  An 
imitation  of  the  squeaking  of  an  infant  or  a  pig. 
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Weke,  weke !  so  cries  a  pig  prepared  to  the  spit. 

Shak.^  Tit.  And.,  iv.  2.  146. 

wekett,  m.    A  Middle  English  form  of  wieket. 
wekydt,  a.    A  Middle  English  form  of  wicked^. 
welt,  adv.    An  old  spelling  of  welP. 
welat,  adv.  -An  occasional  Middle  English  form 

of  welt^,  as  in  wela  wylle,  very  wild,  wela  Wynne, 

very  joyftd,  etc. 

Weio-wynne  is  the  wort  that  woxes  ther-oute. 
When  the  donkande  dewe  dropez  of  the  leuez, 
To  bide  a  blysful  blusch  of  the  brygt  sunne. 
Sir  Oawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  518. 

Wdaviylle  watz  the  way,  ther  thay  hi  wod  schulden. 

Til  hit  watz  sone  aesoun  that  the  sunne  ryses. 

Sir  Oawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  1.  2084. 

welawayt,  welawot,  inteij.  and  n.  See  well- 
away. 

Welcht  (welch),  a.  and  n.  An  obsolete  form 
of  Welsh. 

Welcker's  sphenoidal  angle.  The  angle 
formed  by  the  junction,  at  the  middle  of  the 
crest  separating  the  optic  grooves  from  the  pi- 
tuitary fossa,  of  lines  drawn  to  this  point  from 
the  basion  and  from  the  nasofrontal  suture. 

welcome  (wel'kum),  a.  [<  ME.  weleome,  wel- 
cume,  wilcome,  wilcume,  wuleume,  woloome,  wil- 
kume,  welcome,  used  in  predicate  and  orig.  a 
noun,  <  AS.  wileuma,  one  whose  coming  suits 
the  will  or  wish  of  another,  one  who  is  received 
with  pleasure,  a  welcome  guest  (=  OHG.  willi- 
Icome,  one  who  is  received  with  pleasure,  MHG. 
willekumen,  G.  willkommen,  welcome,  =  MD.  wil- 
lekom,  welkom,  D.  welkom,  adj.,  welcome) ;  <  wil- 
la,  will,  wish,  pleasure,  +  cuma,  one  who  comes, 
a  comer:  see  wtlP-  and  come.  In  ME.  the  word 
becomes  confused  with  a  similar  form  of  Scand. 
origin,  namely  Icel.  velkominn  {=  Sw.  vdlkommen 
=  Dan,  velkommen,  welcome,  lit.  'well  come,' 
like  F.  hien  venu),  <  vel,  etc.  (=  E.  well),  + 
komimn,  etc.,  =  E.  eome,  pp.;  but  these  forms 
were  prob.  orig.  identical  with  the  AS.,  D.,  and 
(x.  The  adj.  use  is  due  to  the  position  of  the 
noun  in  the  predicate,  and  in  greeting,  where  it 
could  still  be  regarded  as  a  noun.]  1.  Gladly 
received  for  intercourse  or  entertainment ;  es- 
teemed as  one  whose  coming  or  presence  is 
agreeable;  held  as  doing  well  to  come:  as,  a 
welcome  guest  or  visitor;  you  are  always  wel- 
come here ;  to  make  a  visitor  teelwelcome.  Some- 
times used  elliptically  aa  a  word  of  greeting  to  a  comer 
or  comers :  as,  welcome  home ;  bid  our  friends  welcome. 
Welcome,  firendis ;  but  I  wolde  f riiyne 
How  fare  se  with  that  faire  woman? 

York  Plays,  T?.19i. 

Ye  're  welcome  here,  my  young  Bedin, 
For  coal  and  candle  licht. 

Young  Redin  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  13). 

Politeness  and  good  breeding  are  equally  uecessaiT  to 
make  you  welcome  and  agreeable  hi  conversation  and  com- 
mon life.  Chesterfield,  Letters. 

2.  Conferring  gladness  on  receipt  or  presenta- 
tion; such  that  its  percejjtion  or  acquisition 
gives  pleasure ;  gladly  received  into  knowledge 
or  possession:  as,  weZcoroe  news ;  &  welcome ic&- 
lief. 

A  welcomer  present  to  our  master. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Love's  Cure,  v.  3. 

Although  my  thoughts  seem  sad,  they  are  welcome  to  me. 
Fletcher,  Wife  for  a  Month,  i.  1. 

They  were  a  wellcnm  sight  to  see. 

Jamie  Teller  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  114). 

3.  Gladly  or  willingly  permitted,  privileged,  or 
the  like ;  free  to  have,  enjoy,  etc. :  as,  you  are 
welcome  to  do  as  you  please ;  he  is  welcome  to 
the  money,  or  to  all  his  honors. 

Lod.  Madam,  good-night :  I  humbly  thank  your  lady- 
ship. 
Des.  Your  honour  is  most  welcome. 

Shale.,  Othello,  Iv.  3. 4. 

=Syn.  1  and  2.  Acceptable,  agreeable,  gratifying,  pleas- 
ant. 
welcome  (wel'kum),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  wel- 
comed, ppr.  welcoming.  [<  ME.  welcumen,  wil- 
eumen,  wilcomen,  wulcumen,  wolcumen,  <  AS.  wil- 
cumian  (=  G.  be-willkommnen),  weleome,  treat  as 
a  welcome  guest,  <  wileuma,  a  welcome  guest: 
see  welcome,  a.]  To  greet  the  coming  of  with 
pleasure;  salute  with  a  welcome;  receive  glad- 
ly or  joyiully:  as,  to  welcome  a.  friend,  or  the 
break  of  day. 

Thei  .  .  .  come  to  logres  the  thirde  day,  and  ther  were 
thei  richely  welcomed.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iU.  447. 

A  brow  unbent  that  seem'd  to  welcome  woe. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1. 1609. 

welcome  (wel'kum),  m.  [(.welcome,  v.']  1.  The 
act  of  bidding  or  making  welcome ;  a  kindly 
greeting  to  one  coming. 

The  camp  receiv'd  him  with  acclamations  of  joy  and 
welcome.  Fletcher  (and  another),  Love's  Cure,  i.  1. 
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The  Guardian  and  Friars  receiv'd  iis  with  many  kind 
welcomes,  and  kept  us  with  them  at  Supper. 

Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  67. 

2.  Kind  or  hospitable  reception  of  a  guest  or 
new-comer. 

Whoe'er  has  travell'd  life's  dull  round, 
Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been. 

May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
The  warmest  welcoTne  at  an  inn. 
Shenstone,  Written  on  the  Window  of  an  Inn. 

To  bid  a  welcome,  to  receive  with  professions  of  friend- 
ship, Idnduess,  or  gladness. 

To  thee  and  thy  company  I  bid 
A  hearty  welcome.  Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1.  111. 

welcomelyt  (wel'kum-li),  adv.  [<  weleome  + 
-?j2.]    in  a  weleome  manner. 

Juvenal,  .  .  .  by  an  handsome  and  metiical  expression, 
more  weleomely  engrafts  it  into  our  junior  memories. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  4. 

welcomeness  (wel'kum-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  welcome;  agreeableness;  kind  reception. 
[Rare.] 

The  poor  little  fellow  pressed  it  upon  them  with  a  nod 
of  welcomeness.  Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  37. 

welcomer  (wel'kum-6r),  11.  [<  welcome  -I-  -ej-i.] 
One  who  welcomes,  or  salutes  or  receives  kindly 
a  new-comer. 

Thou  wof  ul  welcomer  of  glory. 

Shak.,  Kich.  III.,  iv.  1.  90. 

weld^  wold^  (weld,  wold),  n.  [Also  Sc,  wald; 
<  ME.  welde,  walde,  wolde,  weld,  dyers'  yellow- 
weed  ;  cf .  D.  wouw  =r  Sw.  Dan.  vau  =  G.  wau, 
waude,  wied  (>  F.  gaude  =  Sp.  gualda  =  Pg. 
gualde),  weld.  Further  connections  uncertain. 
Some  compare  woad,  and,  for  the  root,  the  verb 
welP-,  boil.]  The  dyer's-weed,  Beseda  luteola, 
a  scentless  species  of  mignonette,  native  in 
southern  Europe  and  naturalized  further  north. 
It  was  formerly  much  cultivated  as  a  dye-plant,  its  pods 
affording  a  permanent  yellow  suited  to  both  animal  and 
vegetable  fibers,  later  displaced,  however,  by  quercitron, 
flavin,  and  the  aniline  dyes.  Its  seeds  yield  a  drying-oil. 
Also  yeUow-weed,  and  sometimes  woad  or  wild  woad. 

weld^  (weld),  V.  [Ult.  a  variant,  through  the 
Scand.  forms,  of  well,  boil :  see  well'^.']  I.  trans. 
1.  To  unite  or  consolidate,  as  pieces  of  metal 
or  a  metallic  powder,  by  hammering  or  com- 
pression with  or  without  previous  softening  by 
heat.  Welding  is  and  has  long  been  a  matter  of  great 
practical  importance,  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  iron 
and  steel,  and  of  the  various  tools,  utensils,  and  imple- 
ments made  of  those  metals.  Iron  has  the  valuable  prop- 
erty of  continuing  in  a  kind  of  pasty  condition  through 
quite  awide  range  of  temperature  below  its  melting-point, 
and  this  is  a  circumstance  highly  favorable  to  the  process 
of  welding.  Most  metals,  however,  pass  quickly,  when 
sufiiciently  heated,  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid  condition,  and 
with  such  welding  is  more  difficult.  The  term  welding  is 
more  generally  used  when  the  junction  of  the  pieces  is  ef- 
fected without  the  actual  fusing-point  of  the  metal  having 
been  reached.  Sheets  of  lead  have  sometimes  been  united 
together  by  fusing  the  metal  with  a  blowpipe  along  the 
two  edges  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  this  has  been 
called  autogenous  soldering,  or  burning  if  the  heating  was 
done  with  a  hot  iron.  Still,  "  the  difference  between  weld- 
ing and  autogenous  soldering  is  only  one  of  degree  "  (Percy). 
The  term  welding  is  also  used  in  speaking  of  the  uniting 
of  articles  not  metallic.  Most  metals  when  in  the  form 
of  powder  can  be  consolidated  or  welded  into  a  perfectly 
homogeneous  mass  by  suificient  pressure,  without  the  aid 
of  heat.  Tho  same  ia.true  of  varioua  non-metallic  aub- 
atancea,  such  as  graphite,  coal,  and  probably  many  others. 
A  method  of  welding  haa  been  recently  invented  by  Elihu 
Thomson,  which  appeara  to  be  capable  of  being  employed 
with  a  variety  of  metala  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  In  this, 
which  is  known  as  electrie  welding,  a  current  of  electri- 
city heats  the  abutting  ends  of  the  two  objects  which  are 
to  be  welded,  these  being  pressed  together  by  mechanical 
force,  and  so  arranged  with  reference  to  the  electric  cur- 
rent that  there  is  a  great  and  rapid  accumulation  of  heat 
at  the  joint,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  relative  con- 
ductivity of  the  rest  of  the  circuit.  This  method  of  weld- 
ing In  some  cases  partakes  of  the  nature  of  autogenous 
soldering,  the  pieces  of  metal  being  actually  fused  while 
uniting ;  in  other  cases,  as  with  iron,  nickel,  or  platinum, 
the  union  may  take  place  without  fusion,  as  In  ordinary 
welding.  In  electric  welding  the  pressure  which  forces 
the  metallic  surfaces  together  may,  in  the  case  of  a  plas- 
tic metiil  like  iron,  be  either  quiet  or  percussive  in  char- 
acter ;  in  autogenous  soldering  a  more  delicate  and  quiet 
pressure  is  generally  preferred.  In  case  of  large  articles 
hydraulic  pressure  ean  be  used  to  force  their  surfaces  Into 
contact  with  each  other. 

To  weld  anew  the  chain 
On  that  red  anvil  where  each  blow  is  pain. 

Whittier,  A  Word  for  the  Hour. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  bring  into  intimate  union ; 
make  a  close  joining  of :  as,  to  weld  together 
the  parts  of  an  argument. 

How  he  .  .  .  slow  re-wrought 
That  Language — welding  words  into  the  crude 
Mass  from  the  new  speech  round  him. 

Browning,  Sordello,  ii. 

II.  intrans.  To  undergo  the  welding  process; 
be  capable  of  being  welded. 
weld^  (weld),  n.    l<.weld^, «.]   A  solid  union  of 
metallic  pieces  formed  by  welding;  a  welded 
junction  or  joint. 
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Sound  welds  are  very  difficult  to  make  in  wire,  and  ate 
not  to  be  trusted.  B.  S.  CuUey,  Pract.  Teleg.,  §  SU. 

■weld^t,  V.  t.    A  Middle  English  form  of  wield. 
weldability  (wel-da-bil'i-ti),  n.     [<  weldabU  + 
-ity  (see  -UUty).']    Capability  of  being  welded. 

Tlie  above-mentioned  elements  harden  malleable  iron, 
and  probably  attect  its  weldability  by  their  ready  oxida- 
bility.  W.  H.  Greenwood,  Steel  and  Iron,  p.  8. 

weldable  (wel'da-bl),  a.  [<  weld^  +  -able.'} 
Capable  of  being  welded. 

weld-bore  (weld'bor),  ».  A  kind  of  woolen 
cloth  made  at  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire,  England. 
Diet,  of  Needletoork. 

welder!  (wel'd^r),  n.  [<  weW  +  -eri.]  One 
who  welds,  or  an  instrument  or  appliance  for 
welding. 

welder^t,  m.    An  obsolete  form  of  wielder. 

welding-neat  (wel'ding-het),  n.    See  heat. 

welding-machine  (wel'ding-ma-shen*),  n.  A 
machine  by  which  the  edges  of  plates  previous- 
ly bent  are  joined.  The  edges  are  made  to  lap  inside 
a  chamber,  and  are  exposed  to  a  gas-flame,  whence  the 
joint  is  passed  beneath  a  gang  of  rolls  or  a  hammer. 

welding-powder  (wel'ding-pou'der),  11.  A  flux 
for  \ise  m  heating  metal  for  welding,  consist- 
ing of  a  calcined  powder  formed  from  borax 
and  other  ingredients. 

The  steel  to  be  welded  ...  is  then  dipped  into  the 
welding  powder,  and  again  placed  in  the  fire. 

Workihop  Seeeipts,  1st  ser.,  p.  361. 

welding-swage  (wel'ding-swaj),  «.  At)lock  or 
a  fuUing-tool  used  in  closing  a  welded  joint. 
K  S.  Knight. 

weld-iron  (weld'i"6m),  n.  A  name  sometimes 
applied  to  wrought-iron.  This  name  was  recom- 
mended by  an  international  committee  appointed  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  but  has  not  been 
generally  adopted;  indeed  the  institute  did  not  accept 
the  report  of  its  committee  in  so  far  as  this  modification 
of  the  established  nomenclature  of  iron  is  concerned. 

weldless  (weld'les),  a.  [<  weld  +  less.2  Hav- 
ing no  welds ;  made  without  welding. 

It  is  their  intention  to  lay  down  plant  for  the  construc- 
tion of  boilers  built  up  of  weldless  lings. 

The  Engineer,  LXIX.  267. 

weld-steel  (weld'stel),  n.  Puddled  steel.  This 
name  was  suggested  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  but  has  not 
been  generally  adopted. 

weldy  (wel'di),  a.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
form  of  wieldy. 

welet.    A  Middle  English  form  of  weaTX,  welP. 

weleJEtllt,  a.    Another  spelling  of  wealful. 

welewt,  V.    A  Middle  English  form  of  wallow'^. 

Mrst  a  man  growith  as  dooth  a  gras, 
And  anoon  after  welewiik  as  fiouris  of  hay. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  17S. 

welfare  (wel'far),  n.  [<  ME.  welfare  (=  MLQ-. 
wolvare);  <  well^  +  fare'^.'i  1.  A  state  or  con- 
dition of  doing  well ;  prosperous  or  satisfactory 
course  or  relation ;  exemption  from  evil ;  state 
with  respect  to  well-being :  as,  to  promote  the 
physical  or  the  spiritual  welfare  of  society;  to 
inquire  after  a  friend's  welfare;  to  be  anxious 
about  the  welfare  of  a  ship  at  sea. 

My  daughter's  welfare  I  do  feare. 
The  Merchant's  Daughter  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  332). 
He  [James  II.]  seems  to  have  determined  to  malce  some 
amends  for  neglecting  the  welfare  of  his  own  soul  by  tak- 
ing care  of  the  souls  of  others.   Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

2t.  A  source  of  well-being ;  a  blessing ;  a  good. 
Lith  Troylus,  byraf t  of  eche  welfare, 
Yboundeu  in  the  blake  bark  of  care. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  228. 
welfci,  n.  Same  as  whelh^. 
welk^t  (welk),  V.  i.  [<  MB.  welTcen,  fade,  van- 
ish, wither,  =  D.  welTcen,  =  OHG.  welehen,  MHG. 
G.  welken,  wither;  from  an  adj.  seen  in  OHG. 
welc,  welch,  MHG.  G.  welJc,  moist,  mild,  soft, 
withered;  cf.  OBulg.  vlaga,  moisture,  damp- 
ness, vKg&ku,  moist,  Lith.  vilgyti,  make  moist; 
prob.  from  a  root  "welg,  be  moist.    Cf.  welUn.'l 

1.  To  fade;  decline;  decrease. 

But  nowe  sadde  Winter  welked  hath  the  day. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  November. 

Kow  seven  times  Phcebus  had  his  welked  wain 
Upon  the  top  of  Cancer's  tropic  set.  • 

Drayton,  Baron's  Wars,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  wither ;  wrinkle ;  shrivel. 

Ful  pale  and  welked  is  my  face. 

Chaucer,  Pardoner's  Tale,  1.  276. 

welk^,  n.    Same  as  whellfi. 

welked,  a.    See  whelked. 

welkin  (wel'kin),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  welken, 
welkine,  welkne,  wallcyn,  wolJme,  wolcne,  weolcne, 
the  welkin,  the  sky,  the  region  of  clouds,  orig. 
'  the  clouds,'  <  AS.  wolcnu,  clouds,  pi.  of  wolcen, 
a  cloud,  =  03.  wolhan  =  OFries.  wolken,  ulken 
=  MD.  woleke,  D.  wolk  =  LG.  wulke  =  OHG. 
wolchan,  also  wolcha,  MHG.  wolken,  wolke,  G. 
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wolke,  a  cloud;  prob.  orig. '  mist,  fog,  moisture,' 
<.-\/ *welg,  he  inoist:  seewelk^.  For  the  transi- 
tion from '  cloud'  to '  sky,'  cf.  sky\  heaven,  orig. 
'  cloud.']  I.  ».  The  sky ;  the  vault  of  heaven ; 
the  heavens.     [Now  used  chiefly  in  poetry.] 

The  see  may  ebbe  and  flowen  more  or  lesse, 
The  welkne  hath  might  to  shyne,  reyne,  or  hayle. 

Chaucer,  Fortune,  1.  62. 

All  the  heavens  revolve 
In  the  small  welkin  of  a  drop  of  dew. 

Lowell,  Under  the  Willows. 

II.  a.  Sky-blue.     [Rare.] 

Come,  sir  page. 
Look  on  me  with  your  welkin  eye :  sweet  villain  1 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  i.  2.  136. 
welky,  a.    See  whelky. 

welU  (wel),  V.  i.  [<  ME.  wellen,  <  AS.  weOan, 
wyllan,  well  or  spring  up  (=  OHG.  wellon,  MHG. 
G.  wellen,  well  up,  =  leel.  vella,  make  to  boil),  a 
secondary  form,  associated  with  the.  noun  weMl, 
from  the  orig.  strong  verb  AS.  weallan  (= 
OFries.  walla  =  OS.  OHG.  wallan  =  Icel.  vella  = 
Sw.  valla  =  Dan.  vsslde),  boil,  well  up :  see  wall^, 
and  cf.  welP-,  n.  Cf.  also  weld^.'\  I.  intrans. 
To  issue  forth,  as  water  from  the  earth  or  from 
a  spring;  spring;  flow  up  or  out. 

She  no  longer  myght  restreyne 
Hir  teres,  they  gonne  soo  up  to  wMe. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  709. 

From  out  the  sounding  cells 
What  a  gush  of  euphony  voluminously  weUs  ! 

Poe,  The  Bells,  il. 

The  springs  that  weUed 
Beneath  the  touch  of  Milton's  rod.        ' 

Whittier,  Bantoul. 
II.  trans.  If.  To  boil. 
He  made  him  drynke  led  [lead]  iweld  and  In  is  mouth 
halde  it  there.  Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S. ),  p.  68. 

3.  To  pour  fovth  from  or  as  if  from  a  well  or 
spring.     Spenser. 

It  was  like  visiting  some  classic  fountain,  that  had  once 
welled  its  pure  waters  in  a  sacred  shade,  but  finding  it  dry 
and  dusty.  Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  30. 

well!  (wel),  H.  [<  ME.  wel  {well-),  also  welle, 
wulle,  wille,  <  AS.  well,  wyll,  also  wella,  wylla,  a 
well,  spring  (=  MD.  welle,  D.  wel  =  OHG.  wella, 
MHG.  G.  welle,  a  wave,  billow,  surge,  =  Icel. 
vella,  boiling,  ebullition,  =  Dan.  vseld  (for  *vsell), 
a  spring), <  loeoMaw,  boil:  seewaK^,  and  of .  wall^, 
n. ,  and  weV^-,  v.']  1 .  A  natural  source  of  water ; 
a  place  where  water  springs  up  in  or  issues 
from  the  ground;  a  spring  or  well-spring;  a 
fountain.  As  soon  as  a  spring  begins  to  be  utilized  as  a 
source  of  water-supply  it  is  more  or  less  thoroughly  trans- 
formed into  a  well.  (See  def.  4.)  This  is  necessary,  both 
for  rendering  the  access  to  it  convenient,  and  for  giving 
the  water  a  chance  to  accumulate  and  be  protected  when 
not  needed  for  use.  Hence  the  word  spring  is  much  used 
by  geologists  in  describing  the  natural  sources  of  water- 
supply,  and  wM,  by  those  indicating  the  manner  in  which 
the  supply  has  been  made  available.  There  is,  however,  no 
snarp  distinction  possible  between  the  two  words.  I'hus, 
Prestwich  speaks  of  the  "beautiful  spring  [between  Ci- 
rencester and  Cheltenham]  known  as  the  Seven  Wells," 
and  Phillips  of  a  "feeble  Intermittent  spring  [issuing  from 
Oiggleswick  Scar,  in  Yorkshire]  known  as  the  Ebbing  and 
Flowing  Well." 

Ther  were  a  fewe  weUes 
Came  renning  fro  the  cliffes  adoun. 

Chaaeer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1. 160. 
Ther  sprong  welles  thre,  .  .  . 
Of  watyr  bothe  fayr  &  good. 
Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  118. 
Begin  then,  Sisters  of  the  sacred  well 
That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  doth  spring. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  1. 15. 
He  deep  comfort  hath 
Who,  thirsting,  drinks  cool  waters  from  a  well. 
S.  W.  Oilder,  The  Celestial  Passion,  love  and  Death. 

Hence — 3.  The  source  whence  any  series  or 
order  of  things  issues  or  is  drawn;  a  well- 
spring  of  origin  or  supply;  a  fount  in  the  fig- 
urative sense. 

He  that  is  of  worthinesse  the  wdle. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  178. 
Dan  Chaucer,  well  of  English  undefyled. 

gpenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  ij.  32. 

3.  That  which  flows  or  springs  out  or  up  from 
a  source ;  water  or  other  fluid  issuing  forth. 

And  from  his  gored  wound  a  well  of  bloud  did  gush. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  35. 

The  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well 

of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life.     John  iv.  u. 

4.  A  pit,  hole,  or  shaft  sunk  in  the  ground, 
either  by  digging  or  by  boring  through  earth  and 
rock,  to  obtain  a  supply  of  water,  or  of  other 
fluid,  as  mineral  water,  brine,  petroleum,  or 
natural  gas,  from  a  subterranean  source,  and 
walled  or  otherwise  protected  from  caving  in. 
Wells  are  generally  cylindrical,  and  are  sometimes  bored 
to  a  depth  of  several  himdreds  or  thousands  of  feet.  (See 
Artesian  well,  uadevArteHan.  QeealsooH-wdl,  tuhe-weU.) 
From  ordinary  wells  for  domestic  use  the  water  is  raised 
in  vessels  —  generally  buckets  hung  in  pairs  to  a  windlass 
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or  singly  to  a  well-sweep  —  or,  as  from  deeper  wells,  by 
pumping. 

'Tis  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide  as  a  church-door ; 
but  'tis  enough.  Shak.,  K.  and  J.,  iii.  1.  99. 

The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket. 
The  moss-covered  bucket  which  hung  in  the  well. 

S.  Woodworth,  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket. 
You  were  certain,  by  a  sort  of  fate,  to  stop,  in  passing, 
at  the  well  in  the  front  yard  for  a  driuk. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  61. 

5.  A  cavity,  or  an  inclosed  space,  shaft,  or  the 
like,  in  some  way  comparable  to  or  suggestive 
of  an  ordinary  well,  but  of  some  other  origin  or 
use :  as,  an  iak-well. 

The  veriest  old  well  of  a  shivering  best  parlour. 

Dickens,  Christmas  Carol,  ii. 

Through  a  most  unsavorjf  alley  into  a  court,  or  rather 
space,  serving  as  a  well  to  light  the  reai'  range  of  a  tene- 
ment house.  T.  Winthrop,  Cecil  Dreeme,  iv. 

She  had  gotten  it  in  a  great  well  of  a  cuplward. 

B.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Dooue,  xliv. 

The  well  .  .  .  must  be  a  square  hole,  a  little  larger  than 
the  plate  [for  etcbmg],  and  about  an  inch  deep. 

Worlcshep  Beeeipta,  1st  ser.,  p.  166. 
There  must  be  perfect  drainage  insured  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  well  [the  receptacle  for  ice  in  an  icehouse],  so 
that  the  ice  will  be  kept  dry. 

Workshop  Receipts,  1st  ser.,p.  364. 

Specifically— (a)  In  a  building,  a  compartment  or  shaft 
extending  through  the  different  fioors,  or  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, in  which  the  stairs  are  placed,  or  round  which  they 
turn ;  or  one  in  wliich  an  elevator  or  lift  moves  up  and 
down ;  or  one  which  serves  for  the  admission  of  air  or 
light  to  interior  rooms,  etc.  The  kinds  of  well  named  are 
distinctively  called  a  well-staircase  or  (for  the  space  inte- 
rior to  the  stairs)  awell-hole,  aa elevator-shaft,  and  aijair- 
orlight-shaft.  (6)  In  a  ship :  (1)  A  compartment  formed  by 
bulkheads  round  the  pumps,  for  their  protection  and  for 
ease  of  access  to  them.  (2)  A  shaft  through  which  to  raise 
and  lower  an  auxiliary  screw-propeller.  (3)  The  cockpit, 
(c)  In  a  fishing-vessel  or  on  a  float,  a  compartment  with  a 
perforated  bottom  for  the  admission  of  water,  in  which 
flsh  are  kept  alive :  distinctively  called  live-well,  (d)  In 
a  military  mine,  a  shaft  with  branches  or  galleries  running 
out  from  it.  (e)  In  a  furnace,  the  lower  part  of  the  cav- 
ity into  which  the  metal  falls.  (/)  In  an  Irish  jannting- 
car,  the  hollow  space  for  luggage  between  the  seats.  Q) 
In  some  breeuh-loading  small  arms,  a  cavity  for  the  breech- 
block in  the  rear  of  the  chamber,  (h)  In  an  English  court 
of  law,  tlie  inclosed  space  for  the  lawyers  and  their  assist- 
ants, immediately  in  front  of  the  judges'  bench. 

Solicitors  .  .  .  ranged  in  a  line,  in  a  long  matted  well, 

.  .  .  between  the  registrar's  red  table  and  the  silk  gowns. 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  i. 

6.  In  her.,  a  bearing  representing  a  well-curb, 
usually  seen  in  perspective,  circular,  and  ma- 
soned of  large  stones. —  7.  A  whirlpool;  an 
eddy;  especially,  a  dangerous  eddy  in  the  sea, 
as  about  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands. 

The  wdls  of  Tuf  tiloe  can  wheel  the  stoutest  vessel  round 
and  round,  in  despite  of  either  sail  or  steerage. 

Scott,  Pirate,  xxxviii. 
O  to  us. 
The  fools  of  habit,  sweeter  seems 
To  rest  beneath  tlie  clover  sod  .  .  . 
Than  if  with  thee  [a  ship]  the  roaring  wells 
Should  gulf  him  fathom-deep  in  brine. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  x. 

Ahsorbing-weU.  Seeoftsorfi.— Artesianwell.  SeeAr- 
tesian  (with  cut). — Driven  well,  or  drive- well.  See 
tuie-well.—nowine  well.  See  /omnff.— Negative 
well.  Same  as  absorbing-well. —  The  wellB,  or  WellS,  in 
England,  wells  or  springs  of  mineral  waters,  or  a  place 
where  such  wells  are  situated :  as,  to  drink  of  or  go  to 
the  wells  at  Bath ;  Tunbridge  Wells. 

The  New  WeUs  at  Epsom,  with  variety  of  Baffling  Shops, 
will  be  open'd  on  Easter  Monday  next. 
Quoted  in  Ashton's  Social  Life  in  Beign  of  Queen  Anne, 

[II.  113. 
=S3m.  4.  Well,  Spring,  Fountain,  Cistern.  A  well  is  an  ar- 
tiflcial  pit  sunk  to  snch  a  depth  that  water  comes  into  the 
bottom  and  rises  tg  the  water-level,  ready  to  be  drawn  up. 
A  spring  is  a  place  where  water  comes  naturally  to  the 
surface  of  the  gi'onnd  and  flows  away :  a  spring  may  be 
opened  or  struck  in  excavation,  but  cannot  be  made.  A 
fountaiin  is  characterized  by  the  leaping  upward  of  the 
water  :  it  may  be  natural,  and  thus  be  a  kind  of  spHng,  or 
it  may  be  artificial,  as  in  a  public  square.  A  cistern  is  an 
artificial  receptacle  for  the  storage  of  water,  as  that  which 
is  conducted  from  roofs  ;  figuratively,  the  word  may  be 
applied  to  similar  natural  subterranean  reservoirs. 
Well2  (wel),  adv.;  compar.  better,  super),  best. 
[Also  E.  dial.  waU;  Sc.  weel,  weil;  <  ME.  wel, 
weel,  wal,  wol,  welle,  wele,  sometimes  wela,  <  AS. 
wel,  well  =  OS.  wel  =  OFries.  wel,  wal,  wol  =  D. 
wel  =  MLG.  wol,  wal,  wole,  LG.  wol  =  OHG. 
wela,  wola,  MHG.  wol,  G.  wohl,  wol  z=  Icel.  rel 
(sometimes  val)  =  Sw.  val  =  Dan.  vel  =  Goth. 
waila,  well ;  orig. '  as  wished,' '  as  desired,'  from 
the  root  of  wilP-;  cf.  Gr.  pe'kTspog,  better,  Skt. 
vara,  better,  vara,  a  wish,  Skt.  ■/  var,  choose : 
see  wilTX.  Well  has  come  to  be  used  as  the  ad- 
verb of  good."]  1.  In  a  good  or  laudable  man- 
ner; not  ill;  worthily;  rightly;  properly; 
suitably :  as,  to  act  or  reason  well;  to  work 
or  ride  well ;  to  be  well  disposed ;  a  well-hmlt 
house. 

The  poets  did  well  to  conjoin  music  and  medicine  in 
Apollo.  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  il.  189. 
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You  cannot  anger  him  worse  than  to  doe  well. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A  Detractor. 

'Tis  as  certain  that  the  work  was  well  done  at  first, 
seeing  it  performs  it's  office  so  weU,  at  so  great  a  distance 
of  time.  MauniA-eU,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  52. 

Men  who  die  on  a  scaffold  for  political  offences  almost 
always  die  well.  Xamulay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 

2.  In  a  satisfactory  or  pleasing  manner ;  ac- 
cording to  desire,  taste,  or  the  like ;  fortunate- 
ly ;  happily ;  favorably :  as,  to  live  or  fare  well; 
to  succeed  well  in  business ;  to  be  well  situated. 

The  same  daye  the  wynde  fell  well  in  our  wayo. 

Sir  Ji.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  61. 
To  make  a  savory  pere  and  weel  smellinge. 

PcUladms,  Husbondrie  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  89. 
Mistress  Ford,  by  my  troth,  you  are  very  well  met. 

Shah,  M.  W.  of  W.,  1. 1.  200. 
Take  your  fortune : 
If  yon  come  off  well,  praise  your  wit. 

Fletclter,  Spanish  Curate,  i.  1. 

3.  With  satisfaction  or  gratification:  com- 
mendably;  agreeably;  highly;  excellently: 
as,  to  be  well  entertained  or  pleased, 

I  hear  so  weU  of  your  Proceedings  that  I  should  rather 
commend  than  encourage  you.      Bowell,  Letters,  I.  v.  9. 

All  the  world  speaks  well  of  you.  Pope. 

A  man  who  thinks  sufficiently  well  of  himself  Is  never 
shy.  y.  A.  Trollope,  What  I  Remember,  p.  117. 

4.  In  reality;  fairly;  practically;  fully. 

For  blynd  men  (as  I  haue  f eill) 
Can  nocht  decerne  fair  colours  werUl. 
Lauder,  Dewtie  of  Xyngis  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  461. 
Would  they  were  both  well  out  of  the  room  I 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  3. 
Though  winter  be  over  In  March  by  rights, 
"Tis  May  perhaps  ere  the  snow  shall  have  withered  well 
off  the  heights.  Browning,  Tip  at  a  Villa. 

It  is  evident  that  before  the  13th  century  had  well  be- 
gun an  historical  compendium  of  great  value  had  already 
been  drawn  up.  Qiiarterly  Bev.,  CLXII.  314. 

5.  To  a  good  or  fair  degree ;  not  slightly  or 
moderately;  adequately:  as,  to  be  weK  deserv- 
ing ;  to  sleep  well;  a  jeeM-known  author. 

Whanne  he  was  come  the  kyng  be  held  hym  well. 
And  liked  him  rigid  well  in  euery  thyng. 

Generydes  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  468. 
She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household. 

Prov.  xxxi.  27. 
Pray  thee  advise  thyself  well. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  i.  3. 
Look  you,  this  ring  doth  fit  me  passing  well. 

Deklcerand  Webster,  Morthward  Ho,  i.  1. 
Bull  well  they  laughed,  with  counterfeited  glee. 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he. 

Goldsmith,  Des.  Vil.,  1.  201. 

I  have  heard  of  a  military  engineer  who  knew  so  well 

how  a  bridge  should  be  built  that  he  could  never  build 

one.  Lowell,  Coleridge. 

6.  To  a  large  extent;  greatly,  either  in  an  ab- 
solute or  in  a  relative  sense. 

The  kyng  was  wele  in  age,  I  yow  ensur. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1905. 
Aton  is  from  theilssouthwardes  wele  towarde  Jherusa- 
lem,  within  the  londe  and  not  vpon  the  see. 

Sir  a.  Guyfforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  48. 
She  wears  her  bonnet  well  back  on  her  head. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Professor,  vil. 

7.  Conformably  to  state  or  circumstances; 
with  propriety;  conveniently;  advantageously; 
justifiably:  as,  I  cannot  well  afford  it. 

A  little  evil 
May  well  be  suff er'd  for  a  general  good,  sir. 

Fletcher,  Wife  for  a  Month,  iv.  2. 
To  know 
In  measure  what  the  mind  jn&y'well  contain. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  128. 

You  may  well  ask  "  What  is  to  know  7 "  f  or  the  expression 

is  an  ambiguous  one.    Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  28. 

8.  Conformably  to  requirement  or  obligation; 
with  due  heed  ordiligence;  carefully;  conscien- 
tiously: now  only  in  the  legal  phrase  well  and 
truly,  as  part  of  an  oath  or  undertaking. 

Ther  for  to  heryn,  wele  and  deuowteliohe,  a  messe  sol- 
empliche  soungyn.  English  Gilds  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  47. 

Bequyke  and  redy,  meke  and  seruisable, 

Wde  awaityng  to  f uUylle  anone 

What  that  thy  souerayne  comav[n]dithe  the  to  be  done. 
Bailees  Boole  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  SO. 

In  felonies  the  oath  administered  [to  jurors]  is  "You 
shall  well  and  truly  try,  and  true  deliverance  make  be- 
tween our  sovereign  lady  the  Queen  and  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar,  etc."  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVII.  701. 

9t.  Entirely;  fully;  quite;  in  full  measure. 

That  Castelle  [Bethanye]  is  wel  a  Myle  long  fro  Jeru- 
salem. Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  97. 
The  elder  brother  hade  a  sonne  to  clerke, 
Welle  of  fyf tene  wynter  of  age. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Burnivall),  p.  98. 
Be  these  thre  men  wele  of  thi  counseile? 

Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  i.  38. 

10.  Very;  much;  very  much:  obsolete  except 
in  well  nigh  (see  well-nigh). 

With-oute  presentz  or  pens,  she  pleseth  wel  f  ewe. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  iii.  161. 
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Wel  litel  thynken  ye  upon  my  wo. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  616. 
Thei  tit  ajen  turned,  to  telle  the  sothe, 
&  here  hem  wel  beter  then  thei  bi-fore  hade. 

William  qfPalerne  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3880. 

11.  Elliptieally,  it  is  well;  so  be  it:  used  as  a 
Bigp.  of  assent,  either  in  earnest,  in  indifEerence, 
or  in  irony,  or  with  other  shades  of  meaning,  as 
a  prelude  to  a  further  statement,  and  often  as 
a  mere  introductory  expletive. 

Well,  I  shall  live  to  see  your  husbands  beat  you. 

Beau,  and  PI.,  Captain,  iii.  3. 
Wen  now,  look  at  our  villa !     Browning,  Up  at  a  Villa. 
Well—'tii  well  that  I  should  bluster  I 

Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 
As  well,  also ;  equally;  besides :  used  absolutely. 
I  have  trusted  thee,  Comillo, 
With  all  the  nearest  things  to  my  heart,  as  well 
My  chamber-councils.  Shale,  'W.  T.,  i.  2.  236. 

It  is  not  simply  a  house.  It  is  a  person,  as  it  were,  as 
well.  H.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  93. 

Ab  well  as.  See  ani. — As  well ...  as,  both  .  .  .  and ; 
one  equally  with  the  other ;  jointly. 

Stake  owt  all  kindes  of  fortiflcac[i]ons,  as  well  to  pre- 
vent the  mine  and  sappe  as  the  Canon. 

Booke  cff  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  4. 
In  polity,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  civil,  there  are  and 
will  be  always  evils  which  no  art  of  man  can  cure,  breaches 
and  leaks  more  than  man's  wit  hath  hands  to  stop. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  9. 

Just  as  well,  improperly  used  by  some  writers  for  'all 
the  same.* 

Her  aged  lover  made  her  presents,  but  just  as  well  she 
hated  the  sight  of  him. 

Quoted  in  R.  G.  White's  Words  and  their  Uses,  p.  184. 

Sowellast.  See«oi.— Togo  well.  See  90.— To  speak 
well  for.  See  spea*.— WeU  enougll,  in  a  moderate  de- 
gree ;  so  as  to  give  moderate  satisfaction,  or  so  as  to  re- 
quire no  alteration.— Well  heeled.  See  heeled,  2.— Well 
met.  See  meetl.— Well  must  ye.  See  mijstl.— 'Well 
Uigb,  very  nearly ;  almost:  often  compounded.  See  well- 
nigh. 

My  steps  had  well  nigh  slipped.  Ps.  Ixxiii.  2. 

One  that  is  well-nigh  worn  to  pieces. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  1.  21. 
Well  off,  in  a  good  condition,  especially  as  to  property. 
See  off,  a.,  6. 

George  will  have  all  my  property,  but  Frank  is  nearly 
as  well  off,  barring  the  baronetcy. 

T.  Hook,  Fathers  and  Sons,  i. 
Well  spoken.    See  ^eak. 

[Of  the  proper  compounds  of  well  with  participial  adjec- 
tives, only  those  are  given  below  which  are  in  standard 
use,  or  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  directly  obvious.  In 
regard  to  the  improper  joining  of  well  with  participles 
in  regular  verbal  construction,  see  remark  under  ill.] 
welP  (wel),  a.  and  n.  [<  welP,  adio.,  and  in  most 
uses  still  strictly  an  adv.]  I.  a.  1.  Agreeable 
to  wish  or  desire;  satisfactory  as  to  condition 
or  relation;  fortunate;  opportune;  propitious: 
only  predicative,  and  most  commonly  used  in 
impersonal  clauses. 

Is  it  well  with  tliee  ?  is  it  well  with  thy  husband?  is  it 
well  with  the  child  ?    And  she  answered.  It  is  weU. 

2  Ki.  iv.  26. 
Striving  to  better,  oft  we  mar  what  *s  weU. 

Shak.,  Lear,  1.  4.  369. 
All  is  well  as  it  can  be 
Upon  this  earth  where  all  has  end. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  364. 

3.  Satisfactory  in  kinder  character;  suitable; 
proper ;  right ;  good :  as,  was  it  well  to  do  this  ? 
the  well  ordering  of  a  household. 

Thei  wolden  awyrien  that  wigt  for  his  well  dedes. 

Piers  Plowman's  Crede  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  662. 
Olym^  Is 't  not  a  handsome  wench  ? 
Geni.  She  is  well  enough,  madam. 

FletcJter,  Loyal  Subject,  i.  2. 
It  is  a  more  common  then  convenient  saying  that  nine 
Taylors  make  a  man ;  it  were  well  if  nineteen  could  make 
a  woman  to  her  minde.  N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  28. 
Jeremy  Bentham's  logic,  by  which  he  proved  that  he 
couldn't  possibly  see  a  ghost,  is  all  very  wdl  in  the  day- 
time. 0,  W.  HolmAS,  Professor,  viii. 

3.  In  a  good  state  or  condition;  well  off;  com- 
fortable ;  free  from  trouble :  used  predieative- 
ly:  as,  I  am  quite  well  where  I  am. 

One  woman  is  fair,  yet  I  am  well ;  another  is  wise,  yet 
I  am  weU.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iL  3.  28. 

4t.  In  good  standing;  favorably  situated  or  con- 
nected; enjoying  consideration :  usedpredioa- 
tively. 

He .  .  .  was  well  with  Henry  the  Fourth.  Dryden. 
5.  In  good  health;  not  sick  or  ailing;  in  a 
sound  condition  as  to  body  or  mind :  usually 
predicative:  as,  heisnowweH,  or  (eolloqtdally) 
a  well  man. 

I  am  now  as  well 
As  any  living  man ;  why  not  as  valiant? 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  ii.  4. 
He  proceeded  to  acquaint  her  who  of  quality  was  well 
or  sick  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  207. 

To  let  well  alone.  See  Je«l.— Well  to  llvet,  having  a 
competence;  in  comfortable  circumstances.  Compai'e 
weU-t^-do. 


well-being 

You're  a  made  old  man ;  .  .  .  you're  well  to  live.' 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iii.  3. 126. 
Well  to  pasBt.    See  pass.  =  Syn,  6.  Hale,  hearty,  sound. 
II.+  n.  That  which  is  well  or  good;  good  state, 
health,  or  fortune.     [Rare.] 

"  0 !  how,"  saydie,  "mote  I  that  well  out  find, 
That  may  restore  you  to  your  wonted  well  ?  " 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  ii.  43. 

well-acquainted  (wel'a-kwan'ted),  a.  Having 
intimate  acquaintance  or  personal  knowledge. 

As  if  I  were  their  well-acquainted  friend. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iv.  3.  2. 

welladay  (wel'a-da),  intei-j.  An  altered  form 
of  wellaway,  sirnulatiiig  day — the  present  time, 
either  as  the  witness  or  the  cause  of  distress, 
being  often  brought  into  ejaculations  of  this 
kind.    See  1 


O  well-a-daiy.  Mistress  Ford  !  having  an  honest  man  to 
your  husband,  to  give  him  such  cause  of  suspicion  ! 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ui.  3. 10& 

Ah !  woe  is  me ;  woe,  woe  is  me ; 
Alack  and  well-a-dwy  ! 
Herriek,  Hesperidcs  (The  Mad  Maid's  Song). 

weU-ad'rised(werad-vizd'),«!.  Accordant  with 
good  advice  or  careful  reflection ;  considerate ; 
prudent:  as,  a,  well-advised  ■pvoeeeding. 
well-aneart  (wel'a-ner'),  adv.  [Also  well-anere 
(given  as  well-an-ere  in  Halliwell)  as  an  excla- 
mation; <  well^  +  anear.  In  the  exclamatory 
use  anear  seems  to  supply  the  same  vague  ref- 
erence to  the  present  time  as  day  in  welladay.  J 
Almost  immediately;  very  soon. 

The  lady  shrieks,  and  well-a-near 
Does  fall  in  travail  with  her  fear. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  iii.,  Prol.,  1.  61. 

well-appointed  (wel'a-poin'ted),  a.  1.  Com- 
plete m  appointment  or  equipment;  furnished 
with  all  requisites ;  in  good  trim. 

The  gentle  Archbishop  of  York  is  up. 
With  well-appointed  powers. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  i.  1. 190. 
They  [defenders  of  the  established  religion]  were  a  nu- 
merous, an  intrepid,  and  a  well-appointed  band  of  com- 
batants. Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

Hence — Sf.  Dominant ;  protective ;  auspicious. 

Or  seen  her  well-appointed  star 
Come  marching  up  the  eastern  hill  afar.      Cowley, 

well-appointedness  (wel'a-poiu'ted-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  well-appointed. 
[Rare.] 

Her  actual  smartness,  as  London  people  would  call  it, 
her  well-appointedness,  and  her  evident  command  of  more 
than  one  manner.  H.  James,  Jr.,  Tragic  Muse,  xxvi. 

wellaway  (wel'a-wa),  interj.  [<  ME.  well  awaye^ 
welaway,  wayleway,  waylaway,  walaway,  weyla- 
wey,  weleaway,  wei  la  wei,  wo  la  wo,  etc.,  <  AS. 
wd  Id  wd,  wdld  wd,  an  exclamation  of  surprise- 
or  distress :  wd,  woe ;  Id,  lo ;  wd,  woe.  Hence, 
by  variation,  welladay.']  An  exclamation  ex- 
pressive of  grief  or  sorrow,  equivalent  to  alas, 
Thu  salt,  after  the  thridde  del, 
Ben  do  on  rode,  weila-weif 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2088. 
This  is  the  lif  of  this  lordis  that  lyuen  shulde  with  Do-bet, 
And  wel-a-wey  wers  and  I  shulde  al  telle. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  xi.  216. 
I  have  hem  don  dishononre,  walaway  I 

Chaucer,  'Iroilus,  v.  1066. 
In  Scarlet  towne,  where  I  was  borne. 

There  was  a  faire  maid  dwellin. 
Made  every  youth  crye  Wel-awaye  I 
Her  name  was.Barbara  Allen. 
Barbara  Allen's  Cruelty  (Phildi's  Ballads,  II.  168). 

wellawayt, Ji-  [.<.wellaway,interj.']  Woe; misery. 

For  his  glotonie  and  his  grete  scleuthe  he  hath  a  greuous. 

penaunce, 
That  is  welawo  whan  he  waketh  and  wepeth  for  colde. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiv.  235. 
Wot  no  wight  what  werre  is,  ther  as  pees  regneth, 
Ne  what  is  witerliche  wele  til  wele-a-way  hym  teche. 
Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxi.  239. 

well-balanced  (wel'bal'anst),  a.  Rightly  bal- 
anced; properly  adjusted  or  regulated;  not  con- 
fused or  disorderly. 

The  well-balanced  world  on  hinges  hung. 

Milton,  Nativity,  1. 122. 
A  well-balanced  moral  nature  consists  of  a  large  variety 
of  mental  forces,  which  do  not  easily  group  themselves- 
under  one  or  two  general  aspects. 

J.  Sully,  Sensation  and  Intuition,  p.  269. 

well-behaved  (wel'be-havd'),  a.  Of  good  be- 
havior or  conduct;  becoming  in  manner;  cour- 
teous; civil. 

Such  orderly  and  well-behaved  reproof  to  all  uncomeli- 
ness.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  1.  59. 

well-being  (wel'be'ing),  n.  [<  welP  +  being.'] 
Well-conditioned  existence;  good  mode  of  be- 
ing ;  moral  or  physical  welfare ;  a  state  of  life 
which  secures  or  tends  toward  happiness. 
Sometimes  written  wellbeing. 


well-being  6876  well-knit 

Itbehovesnota  wise  Nation  to  commit  the  sum  of  thir  well-deck  (wel'dek),  n.    An  open  space  on  the  well-found  (wel'found),  a.    Found  to  be  well 
«eJ»e.«s,  tl.e  whole  state  oUh^a^ty  to  Fort™^^^^^        main  deck  of  a  ship,  inclosed  Lea  well  by  the    orgood;  approved;  commendable. 

T.r„  *..»  „.*!,.  „T,.„,- „i      1, ,  '■       .       -1           ,  bulwarks  and  partial  hierher  decks  forward  and                    Gerard  deNarbon  was  my  lather; 

No  test  of  the  physical  we«-6et»ifir  o(  society  can  he  "i"waijs.oaiiu  ^la     »       e^                "  "«"                                lu  what  he  did  profess  weJi/ound. 

named  so  decisive  as  that  which  is  furnished  by  bills  of  ^tt.                                                                                                      ^                       ^    Shah,  iUl's  'Well,  it  1. 106. 

mortality.                       Jifncauin!/,  Southey's  Colloquies.  The  question  of  the  freeboard  of  steamers  of  the  loeB-  „       ,. „„™fi™iv  o/W7  fiw™rf  livfla 

loved;  very  dear.    Sometimes  used  substan-  '^                   TAe ^npirwer,  lxv.  468.  y^ell-founded  (wel'foun'ded),  ».    Founded  on 

If    I-            „,.,     .     .  well-decker  (wel'dek"6r),  TO.    A  ship  having  a    good  reasons;  having  strong  probability;  not 

Myrrh  IS  my  t«e!!-6«Jo»ed  unto  me.                Cant.  L 13.  -vyell-deck                                                  f             o        baseless:  as,  ioei^/oM«<ied  Suspicions. 

■Ihe  weU-beloved  Brutus.              Shak.,  J.  C,  iiL  2. 180.  ^  ,„g^  p;oportion  of  the  steamers  built  and  owned  at  Well-givent  (wel'giv'n),  «.     &iven  to  what  is 

Well-beseenun^  (wel'be-se'ming),  a.   Properly  West  Hartlepool  are  weU-deckers.                                      well  or  good ;  well-meamng  ;  weii-intentioned. 

or  duly  beseeming ;  suitably  becoming.  ^^^  Engineer,  LXVn.  192.        y^^  ^^^  y^^  ^  burthen  to  the  world's  conscience,  and 

In  a  noble  Prince  nothing  is  more  decent  and  welbe-  Well-deedt,  «■     [<  ME.  weldede,  weldsed,  <  AS.     an  eye-sore  to  «'«''£!' "?|°l.j.,.„  westward  Ho  ii  2. 

seeming  his  greatnesse  than  to  spare  foule  speeches.  weMM  (=  OHG.  wolatat  =  Goth,  wailadeds) ;  as                               ^**^  andWeUter,  Westward  Ho,  u.  2. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  249.  welV^  +  deed.']    Benefit.                                          WCU-gOVernort,  «•    [ME.  wel-gouvernour  (tr.  L. 

_  Bome's  royal  empress,  well-disposed  (wel'dis-pozd'),  a.    Of  a  good  or    qui  hem prxest).]    One  who  governs  well. 

Unf urmsh  d  of  her  wM-h^eeming  troop.  favorable  disposition ;  in  a  kindly  or  friendly       The  prestis  that  ben  wel  gouemouria. 

^oni,»=..^w     TT,-    -  .f     '   w^fV   ,  state  of  feeli£g;  well-willed.                                                                                    Fj,rf^,  i  Tim.  v.  17. 

^e?nSrinee?lho^^'""    ^^^^-^""^'^'^  .    You  lose  a  thousand  »*di^o,e<J  hearts.              well-graccd  (wel'grast),  a.    Held  in  good  grace 

nne  m  appearance,  snowy.  5^^^,.  _  j^i^^^  jj^  ii_  ^  ^^^    ^^  esteem ;  viewed  with  favor ;  popular. 

SritVJrina  S.^P«''rSh?^nrtivt,?H  ?;JJ?«.  Some  well-disposed  persons  have  taken  offence  at  ray  •  The  eyes  of  men, 

In  glistenngarmes  right  goodly  wdMMeene.  .  using  the  word  Free-thinker  as  a  term  of  reproach.  After  a  w«iJ-i?ro<!aJ  actor  leaves  the  stage, 

Ispenter,  r.  Q.,  V.  vin.  29.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  136.  Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next. 

well-bestrutted(wel'be-sfaut'ed)    a.     [See  ^eu.doer  (wel'do'fer),  ».    One  who  does  well;        „  ,     „     .,  ^■.  Kich.  II.,  v.  2.  24. 

strut, ».]   Fully  stretched  or  distended;  sweUed    g,  performer  of  good  deeds  or  actions :  opposed  well-grass  (wel'gras),  n.  The  water-cress,  Nas- 
out.  to  eoHrdoer  turtmm  offimnale.     Also  well^vrse.     Compare 

And  ,».«te^r««^d  bees  sweet  ba^e^  well-doing"(wel'do'ing).».     i<U^.well-dovng;    weU-carse.    [Scotch]  . 

™.„n  i,«-*   /„»Ti,-M  p   •uBWDeronsj.easy.     <  ^gj;2 -f  rfoJMo.]    Goocl  conduct  or  action.        well-grounded  (wel'groiuided),  a.      Having 

well-boat  (wel'bot),   n.    A  fishing-boat  pro-    ^"7"        ""^      \.,  w  l-,r         ^        T .,.,      good  grounds  or  reasons;  well-based;   well- 
vided  with  a  live-well ;  a  smack-boat  or  smack.     ^  The  cnstm  ne  myght  bet  htm  space  endure,  ne  hadde    ?„„„^°, 
rPov.Q.lo  on/1  ■NTcw  TT^A.  n  be  the  weM  (Jmnffe  of  the  V  knyehtes.  lounaea.  ,     ,,  „, 

[Canada  and  New  Eng  ]  ■'  '£^j.^  ^j,  j,  j_  g  ^  jji  ggg^  well-head  (wel'hed),  n.    The  source  of  anatu- 

'^^"n  1ni+^?i.^^r,t=2'/V.  ^  ^  •'■^°''  ^1?^^^**        I^t »»  °»'  be  weary  in  well  doing.  Gal.  vi.  9.     ral  well  or  sl)ring. 

m  or  an  instrument  used  for  bonng  wells.  m       ,*     r       «      jt  -h.  *v,™.  .™77,  I....J,,  r„f  tv,.  j.i 

well-boring(wel'b6r"ing),».  Amethodof  sink-  well-doing  (wel'do'mg),  a.  Acting  vrell;  doing    '^""^^'I'the  watotwld.*'"'^'''  ^^'^'^'"'^ ">'  t''^  "''■ 

ing  wells  by  drilling  or  boring  through  rock,     what  is  right  or  satisfactory.  Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  428. 

these  wells  often  extending  to  a  great  depth.        The  MrfJ-doinsr  steed.    5Ao*.,  Lover's  Complaint,  1. 112.         Old  MielJ-Aeod*  of  haunted  rills.        Tennyson,  ISeinore. 

Percussion  drilling  is  most  used  for  this  pur-  ^ell-drain  (wel'dran),  m.    1.  A  drain  or  vent,  well-hole  (wel'hol),  n.    1.  A  deep,  narrow,  per- 

pose.    Compare  oii-MjeiJ,  ml-dernek,  etc.  somewhat  Uke  a  well  orpit,  servingto  discharge    pendieular  cavity,  as  the  space  from  top  to  bot- 

well-bom  (wel  bdrn),  a.     [=  G.  wohlgehorm ;    the  water  of  wet  land.— 3.  A  drain  leading  to    tom  of  a  house  round  which  stairs  turn;  also, 

aswelf  +  borni.l    Of  high  or  respectable  birth;    a  well  or  pit.  an  inclosure  in  which  a  balancing-weight  rises 

not  ot  low  ongm.  well-drain  (wel'dran),  v.  t.    [<  well-dram,  w.]     and  falls,  etc.— 3.  The  well-room  of  a  boat. 

to^°F'd'^"t'"'™^*^''°°°**"^*"°™°'''^*'"^^™°    ^°  drain,  as  land,  by  means  of  wells  or  ^its,  well-house  (wel'hous),  n.     A  room  or  small 
^   '  ''     McHfaster,  People  of  United  States,  L  469.     ^^"9^  receive  the  water,  and  from  which  it  is    house  built  round  a  well,  for  dairy  and  other 

1,  ,       iv  J/     1/x.    ii,i.>       T         1.      ii.   J      discharged  by  maehmery.  domestic  uses. 

Ta^S*  d^d-  steons^if  "W  ^  '  well-dressing  (wel'dres"ing),  «      The  decora-        Ilately  had  standing  in  ^yweU-kouse  .  .  .  agreatcaul- 

naving  gooQ  wma,  strong  01  lung.  ^lon  of  wells  and  springs  with  flowers,  etc.,     dron  of  copper.        ffajrooM,  Caveat  lor  Cuisetors,  p.  26. 

On  thy  «.d^6rea«W  horse  keep  vrtthttiyh^^^  accompanied  by  religious  observances,  prac-  well-informed  (wel'in-f6rmd'),  a.    Possessed 

™11  T.VOJ  ^w.T-h™^f   7    1     nrirT^;»!!f'    *.^^i  ^* ^?* S°^l^  mEngland  (especially  at  Tis-  of  full  information  on  a  wide  variety  of  sub- 
well-bred  (wel  bred),  a.     1.   Of  good  breed-    sington,  in  Derbyshire,  on  Ascension  day)  and  ieots 

ing;  polite;  cultivated;  refined.                           elsewhere.    Also  called  weM->«7m»flr.  welling  (wel'ing),  ».     [Verbal  n.  of  weiJi,  «.] 

-Than  a'VoiTrLeJ  ^«?™n                            '     ^eM^Wsm  survives  in  the  honours  paid  to  wells  and  An  outpouring,  as  of  liquid  or  gas. 
La.,/i,«.mo„;«  (Child's  BaUads.IL  383).     ^™'„^™^  ™--^,ij^ 

A  moral,  sensible,  and  well-bred  man                      dressing.                                   Keary  Prim.  Belief  p.  87.  extending  upward  at  the  rear  to  the  angle  of 

Will  not  affront  me,  and  no  other  can.                 ,,   ,   ...  .      ,,,  ...            »  j.    '1        j  -n    '    j  •  °  the  knee,  and  high  enough  in  front  to  cover  the 

Co«!per,  Conversation,  1.193.  Well-drill  (wel  dnl),  «.     A  tool  or  dnllusedm  t^^e.    So  called  because  the  pattern  is  supposed  to  have 
2.  Of  good  breed,  stock,  or  race,  as  a  domestic     "onngweij^.        ...      ,.             _,,            _,       ,  been  introduced  by  the  Duke  ol  Wellington,  who  wore  such 
animal.    Compare  half-bred,  thoroughbred.         well-earned  (wel  emd),   a.     Thoroughly  de-  boots  in  his  campaigns. 
well  bucket   (werbuk'''et)    n      A  vessel  for    s^'^^d ;  fully  due  on  account  of  action  or  con-  3.  A  similar  boot,  somewhat  shorter,  worn  un- 
drawing up  water  from  a  Veil:  often  used  in    ^"if  =  as,  s.  well-earned  punishment.  der  the  trousers,  and  fitting  the  leg  closely, 
pairs,  one  ascending  while  the  other  descends,  well-faced  (wel  fast),  a.    Of  good  face  or  as-  No  gentleman  could  wear  anything  in  the  daytime  but 
It  is  usually  of  wood,  and  barrel-shaped;  in    Pe"*-     [Rare.]  FeBJ«g«o»6oote,highuptheleg,o^^^ 
some  parts  of  Europe  copper  vessels  are  u^ed.     ,  He  that  hath  any  wett-fae^  phancy  in  his  Crowne,  and  ^^'r^l  *  f  &  toold  sfrS      "'  *"*  *°°*'  ^""^  '""""* """ 
„,.            ,                             „r    ,  ,       ,.              .^^          doth  not  vent  it  now,  lears  the  pride  ol  his  owne  heart  Will  ie™eam  oya  oroaa  strap.                    ,t     j      t-.    t  •• 
The  muscles  are  so  many  weJf-MMiets;  when  one  of  them     dub  him  dunce  for  ever       NWard  Simple  Cobler  p  2.  -o.  xoKS,  1<  itty  rears  ol  London  life,  1. 11. 
acts  and  draws, 'tis  necessary  that  the  other  must^ey^  Well-famed   (werfamd),'   a.    '  Ot  great  f^me;  ^l"^"*^  (T^j^^l^'^^^l' ''•,'S^;(^J"^- 
well  carriaffed  fwel'kar'aid^  ffl     Of  eood  car     famous;  celebrated.  ley,  ^3),  named  after  the  Duke  of  JTepmotoJi . ■ 
weu-carnagea  twei  Kar  aja;,  o.    urgooacar-       „  ,    '       ,  ^.           ^.      ^       .  eee  Welhngtoman.l    A  name  much  used  in Eng- 
nage  or  deportment ;  well-mannered.     [Rare.]        fl^^cJ^I  thank  toe^i^stmperious  Agamemnon  i^^^  for  the  big  tiees  of  California,  which  his 
The  mistress  of  the  house,  a  pretty  wM-earria^ed        ^""Ti  you.          ^     '^       /S,  T°and  a™vl  l?!?!!  given  way  to  the  earlier  name  iSeiuoia  under 

•JLucarset  n     TAlso  Sc  well.iZ'eMEw2  well-fard  (wel'fard),  a.     [Sc,  also  weeUfard,  xr»,,7^1.1?5LT*y\  .  See  Segwoto  (with  cut). 

weil-carset,  ».  i^iso  ae.  weu-icerse ,  m.s,.  weue  y,giifg^„f.„^i„^  pontraction  of  «)rf/-f/7«ow/7 1  Wellingtonian  (wel-mg-to'ni-an),  o.  l<  Well- 
carse,  <  AS.  loylle-ciBrse,  water-cress,  <wylle  Trf^vored  ''°"*'^^°*'°''  "^  well  favored.] .  ^^^^  ^^g^  ^gj_|  ^  _^^6  Qf  "or  pertaining  to 
well,  spnng,  -I-   eierse,  cress:   see   wein  and     vveuravorea.  the  first  Duke  of  Wellington  (Arth^Wellesley, 

cress.-]    Water-cress.  Now Mdyo«^ tongue,  my  «,*/«r<J maid,  1769-1852),  a  British  gSeral  and  statesman.'^' 

's^rwfrVrCe'rt  h;rlK^eC^.»e-c»-,«  „,  Jokno- Ha^green(Ci.M.-B.n^.,  IT.  86).     y.^'^J^^^-^^^^^^l^^f^onoe  as  strong  in  Eng- 

ihau  haue  my  fode  auS  my  fyndynge  of  false  menne  wyn-  Wellfarot,  n.     An  obsolete  spelhng  of  welfare.      '*""*  *'  '"^  Napoleonic  m  I^rajee  w^  on«  „  1  m 

nynges.  Piers  Plownuin  (C),  vii.  292.  well-faringt  (wel'far'ing),  a.   [Cf.  farel,  v.,  6.]  „^,,  ,•„+„+,„„„,,  ,       /*«/  "  t^'.?"  '»*'»•"'• 

well-chain  (wel'chan),  m.   A  chain  attached  to    Well-seeming;  fine-appearing;  handsome.         weu-intentioned  (wel  m-ten  shond),  o.    Char- 

a  bucket  or  a  pair  of  buckets,  and  used  with                     Therwithal  of  brawnes  and  ol  bones  welf-  w«ll  ^°J»';'t^  fjf"*^'?**  °*'°™^*  "'^^'^S 

a  windlass,  for  drawing  water  from  a  weU.                      A  wel-faringe  persone  lorthe  nones.  "^^" '  weii-meant ,  intended  for  good, 

well-conditioned    (wel'kon-dish'ond),   a.    "[<                                      Cftoroer,  Prol.  to  Monk's  Tale,  l.  64.  The  publicity  and  control  which  the  forms  ol  free 

ME.  well condiciond;  <well^  +  conditioned.]    In  well-favored  (wel'fa'vord),  a.    Being  of  good  ?Xrsa\aZth"n"st*/°rora  "'^'''^  ^''^  ""'''X'lJ^*^ 

good  or  favorable  condition;  in  a  desirable  state    favorer  appearance;  good-looking;  comely.  "Immortality  inherent  In' Nature"         is        U't 

ofbeing:  as,  awe?«-co»**Jomedmind.     Prompt.        EachelwaabeautilulandweH/aMwed.    Gen.xxix.l7.  ««»>«d argument                             Tlu>'Am.eH^n  ^ti. 

T^lKduct'ed  (wel'kon-duk'ted),  a.  1.  Prop-       ^^  "«  " -*/— "^-an  is^««^«of  fortune^        ^  '^th^^'^AS^- ^'co"r;eett;1:fim':teror 
erlyled;  under  g<>°d  conduct :  as   a^«?^c^^^  well-fed  (wel'fed),  a.    Showing  the  result  of    calcullted;^3^dSs    X!     ^     '*""^*"^  ° 
f:X  Pac'jS  weU  Tproptrlyf  w^elf-be'    goodfeekg;  inWconditi^;  fat;  plump.  ^^^^^^iTfrTV''^^' 

haved:  as,  a  «,elc«>»^.c*«/per^son^o'r  commu-  And  ™«-/«.  sheep  and  sab^^xenslay.^^^  ^^^  C^^e^^^^'^^,XU.X^..^X,^ry. 

t^U-curb  fwel'kferb)  n     A  curb  or  inclosure  well-flowering  (wel'flou"6r-ing),  n.    Same  as  '^fi:^'"*  (wel'nit),  o.     [<  wem  +  knit,  j)p.] 

"^afo^ilSd^Lrabove  th'e  top  of^r^^^^^^    See  cut    well-dressing.  Firmly  compacted ;  strongly  framed  or  fixed, 

under  'oosso                                                                        Makes  this  least  ol  the  wett-flomring  one  ol  the  most  "  weU-kmt  Samson  1  strong-jonited  Samson  I 

,        -'^                                                                   beautilul  ol  all  the  old  customs  that  are  left  in  "  Merrie  SSa*.,  L.  L.  L.,  i.  2.  77. 

Losson  .  .  .  sat  on  the  weU-eurb,  shouting  bad  language     England."                               N.andQ.,  7tti  ser..  III.  457.  His  soul  well-Jmit,  and  aU  his  battles  won 

down  to  the  parrot  ^^^.^^  ^__  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^    Well-foughteut  (wel'fa'tn),  a.   Bravely  fought.  *'°"°"'  """^  *"''*  """^'^'^IS.  Immortality. 


well-known  6877  well-wisher 

well-known  (wel'non),  a.     Fully  or  familiarly  The  fruits  ol  unity  (next  unto  the  well-pleaging  of  God,  They  bene  so  well-thewed,  and  so  wiBe, 

knowa ;    clearly  apprehended ;   generallv  ao-  ^^<'^  ^  all  in  all)  are  two.  What  ever  that  good  old  man  bespake. 

knowledged.               '                   '    "              ^  Bacon,  Unity  in  Keligion  (ed.  1887).  Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  February. 

Implored  for  aid  each  «,ea.*»o,™  face,  Hta°" '^°'^*'' '*""^VS«^  CoSfS^Pete?"  '^ell-timbered   (wel'tim'bferd),    O.     WeU  ftur- 

Audatrove  to  seek  the  Dame's  embrace.  „               ..        .  m  I^Mon,  i.om.  on  istretei.  nighed  with  timber:  as,  M;eii-«m6ere<i  land;  also, 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  iv.  26.  wl-proportioned    (wel  pro-^or  shond),   a.  ^^^3  with  good  or  abundant  timber,  UteraUy 

well-likingt  (wel'U*king),  a.     1.   Appearing  Having  good  or  correct  proportions;  fitting  as  or  figuratively ;  strongly  formed  or  built. 

well;  goo3-looking;  well-conditioned.  wel?  r^«rt7w«l'ipfl? ' rTJ^lUfrl^aTj^^M.  ■  ^  ™«-«™fcr.<i  fellow,  he  would  have  made  a  good 

Children  ...  as  fat  and  as  well-liking  as  if  they  liad  '"''"ri^oa'a  (."ei  rea;,  a.     iiaying  reaa  largeiy ,  column,  an  lie  had  been  thought  on  when  the  house  was 

been  gentlemen's  children.                               Latimer,  having  an  extensive  and  intelligent  knowledge  a  building. 

Through  the  great  providence  of  the  Lord,  they  came  O^ ^Ooks  or  literature.  B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  iiis  Humour,  Ind. 

allsafeonshore,  and  moat  of  them  sound  and  weiUiJiKfl'.  Well-regulated  (wel'reg'u-la-ted),   a.    Under  ■vj-ell-timed  (wel'timd),  a.     1.  Done  at  a  good 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  1. 244.  proper  regulation  or  control;  in  good  order  as  or  suitable  time ;  opportune. 

2.  Showing  o&  well;  clever ;  smart.  to  arrangement  or  management ;  well-ordered.  Methinks  an  angry  scorn  is  here  well-timed. 

WeU-lihing  wits  they  have.       Shak.,  Ij.  Ii.  L.,  v.  2.  268.  Things  which  would  have  distressed  most  weU-regulated  Lowell,  To  G.  W.  Curtis. 

Well-lOOkedt  (wel'lukt),  a.   Well-looking ;  hav-  B^fa^odamsels.            X  rate*,  Land  at  Last,  iil.  3  2.  Keeping  accurate  time :  as,  weii-ttmed  oars. 

ing  a  good  appearance.  well-respected  (wel're-spek'ted),  a.     1.  Held  ^gii.to.^Q.(^el'tij-do'),  a.     1.  Having  means 

They  are  both  little, but  very  like  one  another,  and  well-  ™  "'^'^  respect ;  highly  esteemed.     [Kare.]  to  do  or  get  along  with ;  well  off ;  forehanded ; 

looked  children.                               Pepys,  Diary,  III.  270.  I'  wetl-respected  honour  bid  me  on,  prosperous :  as,  a  weU-to-do  merchant  or  farmer. 

well-looking  (wel'luk^ing),  a.     Looking  well;  As  you,  my  lord.       SAafc  l  Hen.  IV.  Iv.  3.  lO.  I  am  rich  and  MwJJ-to-do.           rcnnyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

fairly  good-looking.  2t.   Having  respect  to  facts  or  conditions;  2.  Manifesting  a  state  of  being  well  off;  in- 

The  horse  waa  a  bay,  a  weiJ-Zooiinflr  animal  enough.  properly  viewed;  carefully  weighed.  dicative  of  prosperity. 

o>,=  ™on  o  ..™77  7„„irf«„  »i™„.*  .  i,„„j.„™.  ..,™\?^  *™''  well-room  (wel'rom),  TO.  l.  A  room  which  eon-  There  was  a  weii-to-do  aspect  about  the  place, 

one  was  a  V0tt-£ooA;ina',  almost  a  handsome  woman,  +«;«„  „  ,„„ii                ■ 'n                       -i.    -ix     „  mv.,o  /-r...^„7l  a«it,;a»o  t  «wa«  «i 

J.C.  Jeaffresm,  Live  it  Down,  xxx.  ^^P^  ^  ^^l' !  especially,  a  room  built  over  a  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia  e  Lovers,  vl. 

n^ii '».«'nn<..oj /'^„v,v.„„//A..:i\   „      r/ Aj-r'  ..«77    mineral  spring,  or  into  which  its  waters  are  Tobermory  is  a  commonplace  town,  with  a  semicircle  of 

well-mannered  (wel  man"6rd),  o.     [<ME.  we?«     conducted   and  wherfithfiv  arp  dniTilc— 2    In  weii-«o-<io  houses  on  the  shores  of  a  sheltered  bay. 

maneryd;  <  welk  +  mann^ed.^    Haying  good    TboaraprceTn  the  bottom  ^re  leakage  H»^r'.ife^.,Lx/viL498. 

manners;  polite ;  well-bred;  complaisant.  ^nd  rainwater  are  collected,  to  be  thrown  olt  well-tomb  (wel'tSm),  n.    A  deeply  excavated 

Sir,  if  you  will  not  that  men  call  you  presumptuous,  or,  with  a  scoop.  tomb;  one   of  a  numerous  class  of  ancient 

marrS'e«",Jlr«,YeK(t?by^  well-rounded  (wel'roun'ded),  a.     Being  well  bW-pits,.  as  in  Egypt  and  in  Phenieian  lands, 

11          It  /I  /■     T    ..  i^- "' '"'"""™' ""/' P- '*^  or  properly  rounded  or  filled  out ;   symmetri-  etc.,  sunk  in  the  ground  or  rock  like  wells. 

WeU-marKea  (wel  marW),  a.     1 .  In  goal,  and  caHy  proportioned ;  complete  in  all  parts.  The  graves  belong  to  the  type  of  well-tombs,  and  show  a 

bot.,  pronounced ;    decided ;    obvious ;    signal ;  go^^thing  so  complete  «.n&  weU-roundedin  his  .  .  .  ™™»»  and  subtle  art  in  their  design  for  the  purposes  of 

easily  recognized  or  determined:  as,  MeZZ-TOarfced  uje            e  ="  >->'"ii'»ro  »uu  «/»» /i<»«u.ou.  2'^u=^^^.  i^a^eeahaent.                         Tlie  Nation,  XUVlll.  80S. 

characters:  a  «;eH-ma/-fced  genus,  species,  or  weU-seent  (Wel'sen'),  o.  Highly  accomplished  j  well-trap  (wel'trap),  n.    Same  as  sUnk-trap. 

variety.— 2.  Specifying  a  South  African  tor-  expert  •skilful                 ^^S'^^y -^^^"    e  »       '  well-tube  (wel'tub),  m.    A  wooden  or  metaUio 

toise,  Somopus  signatus.    P.  L.ScUter.  ^     ^  well-see^  fa  armes,  and  proVd  in  many  a  flght  tube  or  piping  running  from  top  to  bottom  of  a 

well-meaner  (wel'me'nfer),  n.    One  who  means  "''"*  "*  ™°™'      5>M«r,  F.  Q^  v.  lit  t.  well  for  the  fluid  to  rise  or  be  pumped  through, 

well,  or  whose  intention  is  good.  ^^  ^  schoolmaster  See  out  under  j?acfcimg'.-WeU-tube  filter,  a  filter  or 

Deluded  weU-m^aners  come  over  out  of  honesty,  and  Well  seen  in  music,  to  mstruct  Bianca.  strainer  at  the  end  of  the  tube  of  a  driven  well,  to  pre- 

small  offenders  out  of  common  discretion  or  fear.  Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  2. 134.  vent  the  entrance  of  gravel  or  sand. 

i)rj,<te»,  Vind.  of  Duke  of  Guise.  ^gll.gg|.(^gj,ggt,)^^_    1 .  Firmly  set  or  fixed ;  WoU-tumed  (wel'tfemd),  a.     1.   Accurately 
well-meaning  (wel'me'ning),  a.    Well-inten-    properly  placed  or  arranged.  turned  or  rounded:  as;  a  weZK«r«ed  column. — 
tioned :  frequently  used  with  slight  contempt.  matead  of  a  girdle,  a  rent ;  and,  instead  of  wett  set  hair,  2.    Dexterously  turned   or   fashioned ;    well- 
Plain  weii-meanto?  souL       SAaS.,  Eich.  IL,  il.  1. 128.  baldness.                                                     Isa.  iii.  24.  rounded;  aptly  constructed:  as,  a  a)e(«-*w«ed 
He  was  ever  a  timorous,  chicken-spirited,  though  weZZ-  2.  Symmetrically  formed ;  properly  joined  or  sentence  or  compliment.                                 _ 
meaning  man.                   Scott,  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  xx.  put  together :  as,  a  well^set  frame  or  body.  well-warranted  (wel  wor  an-ted),  a.    Having 
well-meant  (wel'ment),  a.    Rightly  intended;  well-sinker  (wel'sing"k6r),  n.    One  who  sinks  Sood.  warrant  or  credit;  well-accredited;  well- 
friendly;  sincere;  not  feigned,  or  digs  wells.  tnistett. 
Edward's  well-m^a^t  honest  love.  ^  Modern  wM.<dnkors  will  go  down  in  any  strata  almost  Afwi^Vo^  tataits  tsTeeZyoTbSt          '  '  '  " 
Shale.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  iiu  3.  67.  to  any  depth.                              Sd.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LV.  89.  "°  "'"^  y"^  mimies  as  '^«™^y°^°|^'^  jj  _  ^  j_  ^54. 

well-minded  (wel'min'ded)    a.     Of  good  or  well-sinking  (wel'sing"king),  n      The    ope-  ^rell-water  (wel'wa"ter),  ».    The  water  of  a 

well-disposed  mind ;  well  or  favorably  inclined,  ration  of  smkmg  or  digging  wells ;  the  act  of  ^^{^  ^^  of  wells ;  water  drawn  from  an  artificial 

For  discharge  of  a  bishop's  office,  to  be  weii-mindeiJ  is     bonng  tor  water.  ....                ,  well, 

not  enough.                       Hoofer,  Eccles.  Polity,  vii.  24.  well-smack  (wel'smak),  m.     A  fishing-smack  „    „,    *  .v.  „„.„.„„„  „,v™,™„f™.,„»j7  .„„,^ 

„f „              ,      '       „    ,       ,    .  4:„™.^«T,«.i  -wwrUi.  n  -nr.iii .  o  c-r^nnTf     mn-r^nA^  n-r.A  Hc  alludcB  to  tho  cxcellence  of  hcr frecstoue wjeK-MaiflT, 

F*mi«(ie(?  Clarence,  be  thou  fortunate !  .  furnished  with  a  well ;  a  smack.    [Canada  and  declares  he  must  really  take  a  third  drink  out  of  her  nice 

Sftafc,  3  Hen.  VL,  iv.  8. 27.  New  Eng.J  gourd.                           IT.  If.  iaier.  New  Timothy,  p.  249. 

well-natured  (wel'na'turd),  a.    Of  excellent  well-spberometer  (wel'sfe-rom"e-t6r),  n.     A  ,yell-willed+,  a.     [<  ME.  welwyllyd;  <  well^  + 

nature  or  character ;  properly  disposed ;  right-    form  of  spherometer  for  accurately  measuring  ^^^  +  ^g.']    Bearing  good-will ;  favorable. 

™"'^^'^-  ™lV™ll^  r^vSn?  «     f  RnnVpn  wpll  well-wiUort  (wel'wil"lr),  n.    One  who  wUls  or 

On  their  life  no  grievous  burthen  lies,  well-spokon  (wel  spo'^kn),  a      1 .  Spoken  well  ^^y^^^  ^^jj'  \  ^ell-wisher. 

Who  are  we8-»atMre(2,  temperate,  and  wise.  or  with  propriety :  as,  a  weiJ-spofcem  recitation.  ' 

^      .    M     *.     .-.    ,J''r-tTV\^'J^  -2    See  v,ell  spoken,  rmdevspeai  uI^'^^^^^Til'Zt'w^HrltC-Jt '^"' '^'"'''^- 

They  shou'd  rather  disturb  than  divert  the  weiJ-»a««r'<J  well-spnng   (wel'spnng),   n.       [<   ME.   welle-  ^gcftom,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  82. 

and  reflecting  Part  of  an  i^d^enc^  goring,  wilsprmg,  <  AS.  wyllsprmg,  wylm^ng,  a  Be  ruled  by  jox^  weU-wUlers. 

,     „         cojiffrew,  wayoitneworia,jjea.  fountain,  spring  of  water,  <«)2/?i,  well, -f-spj-Miflr,  Sftoft.,M.  W.of  W.,i.l.72. 

wellness  (wel'nes), ».     \(.weWy\- -mss.^  The  gprfng:  see  welX^  and  spring :\     1.   A  water-  ^u.^uiuiet  (wel'wil'insl    a      r<  ME   wele- 

,?Pl   niih?we^'nr    ^'^  P< ME  S  ^InL  4^ '  *  fonntainhead;  a  Uving  spring.    [Ob-  ^?K  S&7<  1TwIw&^{A 

Well-mgn(welm  ),a(««.  [<MJ!i.we<M,M)e<M-2/fifft,  solete  or  archaic]  henminhis's  <mW  weil  +  urfZZpnrff  ttot  of  mZZn 

^ei  ««fe /  prop,  two  words :  see  we^  and  ni^h.-\  ^  ,.t„,  ^,„„te  that  com  rennynge  of  two  welU  sprynges  %T^^'^AV^7\\^^ 

Very  mgh ;  very  nearly ;  almost  wholly  or  en-  of  a  mountayne.                     Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  ii.  338.  {L :  ™°;«n,;;          mcimea ,  lavoraoie ,  menu 

tirely.   Also  written  as  a  single  word  and  (more  Hence— 2.  Figuratively,  a  perennial  source  of  ''  ^  T/,,"/ .'  .„x.„tvr.„»..,«.z„,,„;7,,»» 

properly)  as  two  words.  anything;  a  folntainhea^  of  supply  or  of  ema-  ^?KrC&3e"Sy^l7' 

A  wegge  of  boone  or  yron  putte  bytwene  nation.  Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  964. 

The  ''*'''p«'}f^^^'^^^^^j,JJJg^sera  depa  ^^  ^^^  Understanding  is  a  wellspring  of  life  unto  him  that  ■well-wiUyt  (werwil'-'i),  a.    [Also  weUeilly;  Sc. 

The  labour  of  wei-TOff A  fifty  pioners.  ,,^,   .            ,     ,/  i~  ,/,  -  ^            "ov.xvi.ja  weilUvilUe ;  <  ME.  wellvrilly  {=  S^.vdlvillig  = 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  19.  Well-Staircase  (wel  star'-'kas),  n.    A  stairoaBe  Dan.  velviUig),  benevolent;  <  wett^i  +  wim  + 

The  drearynight  has  weZMijA  passed.   Whittier,  Teean.  forming  or  built  around  a  well  or  well-hole.  .^l.    Qt  well^mlling.']    Kindly  wishing ;  favor- 

Tf&o'rrrti7JS;^^l^r"govS^"''"-  ^e^^ee^i.fU)^    Asweeporpivoted  ^^^«'  ^Zu^^el I,  the  — . planete. 

reosiy  oruereu,  reguiareu,  or  guvuiuou.  j^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^j  which  a  bucket  is  hung  for  Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  1257. 

There  is  a  law  in  each  weZZ-ordera  nation  HTowinir  watpr- from  a  well  ■•■•      ■  ■,     ,      ■,,    ■  -l/v           a         j       ^           it 

To  curb  those  raging  appetites.  drawing  water  irom  a  vveii.  Well-Wisht  (wel' wish' ),  ».    A  good  or  favorable 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  ii.  2. 180.  Leaning  well-sweeps  creaked  In  the  scant  garden.  wish:  a  benevolent  desire. 

_-         ,  .        ,,,,,,.      V            A        T    J  •     1  5.  i/«aa,  Margaret,  11. 1.  ' 

well-packing  (werpak"ing),  w.     A  cylindrical n  4..,^„„,„j   /™„i/+<,~/_a«j\    „      Tt.  ™«,j»,.  If  this  be  true,  I  must  confess  I  am  charitable  only  in 

bag  filled  with  flaxseed,  or  some  similar  appa-  well-tempered  (wel  tem  p6rd),  a.    In  mustc,  ^y  uberal  intentions,  and  bountiful  well-wishes. 

ratus,  placed  around  the  well-tube  in  deep  oil-  tuned  in  equal  temperamen^^^  The  term  is  used  Sir  T.  Browm,  Religio  Medici,  ii.  13. 

wells  L  prevent  the  entrance  of  water  above  S^^^MMCpl^^^^^  .  ^^i'^l^hr^^^^^.'^.'^^^X^^^^^''^. 

or  below  the  oil  in  the  well ;  a  seed-bag.    E.  H.  lection  of  forty-eiglit  preludes  and  fugues,,  m  two  equ^  peace  with  France.      Addism,  Present  State  of  the  War. 

Knight.     See  cut  under  jOacfcTOO.  parts,  one  finished  in  1722  and  the  other  in  1744,  which  *"           .  .      ,,  ,      ,,    .  ,  ,,         -it  u  ■            j      -ii 

■oroll  nlAaainir  Cwel'Dle'zinel    a      Acceptable;  were  written  in  all  the  major  and  minor  keys  (tonahties) -Vfell-Wishedt  (wel'wisht),  a.  Held  in  good  will ; 

Weil-I)ieasmg  (Wei  pie  zmg;,  a.     ^ocepi-auie ,  ^j  ^j^^  keyboard  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  theory  of  highly  esteemed  ;  well-liked, 

pleasing.  tuning  in  equal  temperament,  at  that  time  but  little  '=•'                 ,    \^.    ....          „.,,,,. 

A  sacrifice  acceptable,  ««H-p?easi«:7  to  God.  known.    See  «empfmm«»it.  S'^f^t^tfLn^nl^rf     %Ti'"M  f^M^^i 

jvba,i,im<,eai,Lei.i»u   ,         i-         j            Phil.  iv.  18.  ^gll-tliewed  (wel'thM),  0.     1<ME.  weUhewcd,  Quit  theh:  own  part.       SAaft.,  M.  for  M.,  li.  4.  27. 

well-nleasine  (wel'ple'zing),  ».    That  which  wel  fhewed ;  <  welP  +  thewed.']    Good  in  man- well-wisher  (wel'wish'er),  to.    One  who  wishes 
is  well  Bleawne  •  also   the  act  of  pleasing  or  ner,  habit,  form,  or  construction ;  weU-man-  well,  as  to  a  person  or  a  cause ;  a  person  favor- 
satisfying.     [Kare.]  nered;  well  done.  ably  inclined ;  a  sympathizing  friend. 
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well-wisher 

It  heartens  the  Young  Libertine,  and  conflrma  the  well- 
wisliera  to  Atheism. 

Jeremy  Collier,  Short  View  (ed.  1698),  p.  190. 

well-won  (werwim),  a.  Honestly  gained;  hard- 
ly earned. 
My  bargains  and  my  well-vxm  thrift. 

Shak.,  M.  of  T.,  1.  3.  Bl. 
well-worn   (werwom),  a.     1.  Much  affected 
by  wear  or  use ;  henee,  familiar  from  freqnent 
repetition ;  worn  threadbare. 

The  VKll-wom  plea  that  unequal  acquaintanceships 
never  prosper.  Mrs.  Oore,  Two  Aristocracies,  xv. 

Down  which  a  well-worn  pathway  courted  us. 

Tennystm,  Gardener's  Daughter. 
3.  Properly  or  becomingly  worn;  suitably 
borne  or  maintained.     [Rare.] 

That  well-worn  reserve  which  proved  he  knew 
N^o  sympathy  vrith  that  familiar  crew. 

Byron,  Lara,  L  27. 

welly  (wel'i),  adv.     [An  extension  of  well^.'] 

Well-nigh;  very  nearly;  almost.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Our  Joseph 's  welly  Wind,  poor  lad. 

Waugh's  Lancashvre  Songs. 

welmt,  V.  i.  [ME.  welmen,  <  welm,  walm,  a 
bubbling  up,  a  spring:  see  walm.']  To  well; 
spring. 

The  watere  is  evere  fresh  and  newe 
ThatweimetA  up  with  wawis  brighte. 

Bmn.  of  the  Rose,  L  1661. 

wels  (welz),  n.    The  sheatfish,  Silurus  glanis. 

Welsni  (welsh),  a.  and»8.  [Formerly  also  Welch, 
early  mod.  B.  also  Walsh;  <  ME.  Welsce,  Walshe, 
WsBlsce,  Walsche,  Walse,  Walisc,  Welisc,  <  AS. 
welisc,  wsbUsc,  foreign,  esp.  Celtic,  in  later  use 
applied  also  to  the  French  (=  OHG.  walhisc, 
foreign,  esp.  pertaining  to  Kome,  Roman,  MHG. 
welsch,  welUsch,  walhisc,  pertaining  to  Kome, 
French,  Italian,  Gr.  walsch,  foreign  (cf .  G.  Wdlsch- 
land,  Italy),  =  Icel.  valskr,  foreign),  <  wealh  (pi. 
wealas),  foreigner,  esp.  the  Celts  or  Welshmen, 
=  OHG-.  walh,  MHG.  wahh,  a  foreigner,  esp.  a 
Roman  (cf .  Wallach) ;  cf .  LL.  Volcie,  a  reflex  of 
a  Celtic  name.  The  AS.  noun,  in  the  pi.  Wealas, 
lit.  'foreigners,'  exists  in  the  patrial  names 
Wales,  Cornwall,  and  in  comp.  in  walnut;  and 
the  adj.  appears  as  a  surname  in  the  forms 
Welsh,  Welch,  WaUh.]  I.  a.  If.  Foreign.  See 
welshnut. —  2.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  Wales 
(a  titular  principality  and  a  part  of  the  island 
of  Great  Britain,  opposite  the  southern  part  of 
Ireland),  or  to  its  people  or  its  indigenous  Cym- 
ric language — Welsh  clearwing,  TrochUium  scolise- 
forme,  a  British  hawk-moth  whose  larva  feeds  on  the 
birch. — Welsh  dralcet,  the  gadwall  or  gray  duck,  Chau- 
lelamius  streperue.  J.  P.  Giraud,  1844.  Also  called  Ger- 
man ducfc  See  cut  under  ChavMdsmus.  [New  Jersey.] 
—  Welsh  glave.  Seeglave,  3.— Welsh  groin,  in  arcA., 
&  groin  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  cylindrical 
vaults,  of  which  one  is  of  less  height  than  the  other.  See 
underpiteh  groining,  under  groining. — Welsh  harp.  See 
Aarp.— Welsh  hook,  an  old  military  weapon  of  the  bill 
kind,  but  having,  in  addition  to  a  cutting-blade,  a  hook 
at  the  back. 

Swore  the  devil  his  true  liegeman  upon  the  cross  of  a 
WeUh  hook.  Shah.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4.  372. 

Welsh  lay.  See  lay^. — Welsh  main,  a  match  at  cock- 
fighting  where  all  must  flght  to  death,  fi'cott.— Welsh 
medlar.  Same  as  oatrole.— Welsh  mortgage.  Seemort- 
jo^e.— Welsh  mutton,  a  choice  and  delicate  quality  of 
mutton  obtained  from  a  small  breed  of  sheep  m  Wales. 
Simmotufs.— Welsh  onion,  the  cibol,  AttiwmjMuUismn: 
so  c^led  ^om  the  German  Walsch,  which  merely  indicates 
a  foreign  origin.  See  dM,  2,  and  ^eeJ^— Welsh  parsleyt, 
a  burlesque  name  for  hemp  or  a  hangman's  halter  made 
of  it. 

This  is  a  rascal  deserves  ...  to  dance  in  hemp  Der- 
rick's coranto :  let 's  choke  him  with  Welsh  parsley. 

Randolph,  Hey  for  Honesty,  iv.  L 

Welsh  poppy.  See  Meconopsis  and  poppy.— Velsh 
rabbit,  ware,  wig,  etc.    See  the  nouns. 

II.  n.  1.  Collectively,  as  a  plural  word  with 
the  definite  article,  the  people  of  Wales,  or  the 
members  of  the  Cymric  race  indigenous  to 
Wales.  They  were  ruled  by  petty  prmces,  and 
maintained  their  independence  of  the  English 
till  1282-3. —  3.  The  language  of  Wales  or  of 
the  Welsh.  The  Welsh  is  a  member  of  the  Celtic  fam- 
ily of  languages,  forming,  with  the  Breton  language  and 
the  now  extinct  Cornish  branch,  the  Cymric  group. 
welsh^^  (weish),  V.  t.  and  i.  [Also  welch;  < 
Welsh^,  either  from  the  surname,  or  in  allusion 
to  the  aUeged  bad  faith  of  Welshmen.]  To 
cheat  or  practise  cheating  by  betting  or  taking 
money  as  a  stake  on  a  horse-race,  and  running 
off  without  settling. 

A  late  decision  of  the  Courts  has  rather  taken  the  lower 
class  of  bookmaker  by  surprise — welshing  was  decided  to 
be  an  indictable  offence.    MneteerUh  Century,  XXVL  859. 

He  stakes  his  money  with  one  of  the  book-makers  whom 
he  has  seen  at  his  stand  for  many  years,  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  he  will  receive  his  wlnnhigs,  and  run  no  risk 
of  beiag  welshed.  _  „. ., 

Daily  Telegraph,  March  12, 1887.    (Bneye.  Diet.) 
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welsher  (wel'shfer),  n.  [<  welsh^  +  -eri.]  A 
swindling  better  or  book-maker  on  a  race-track ; 
one  who  absconds  without  paying  his  losses,  or 
what  is  due  to  others  on  account  of  money  de- 
posited with  him  for  betting.  Also  written 
welcher. 

The  weleher  properly  so  called  takes  the  money  offered 
him  to  back  a  horse,  hut,  when  he  has  taken  money 
enough  from  his  dupes,  departs  from  the  scene  of  his  la- 
bours, and  trusts  to  his  luck,  a  dyed  wig,  or  a  pair  of  false 
whiskers  not  to  be  recognised.  Ml  the  Year  Bound. 

Welshman  (welsh 'man),  n.;  pi.  Welshmen 
(-men).  [Formerly  also  Welchman;  <  Welsh  + 
man.]  1 .  A  native  of  the  principality  of  Wales, 
or  a  member  of  the  Welsh  race. —  2.  A  local 
name  of  the  black-bass  and  of  the  squirrel-fish. 

welshnutt  (welsh'nut),  n.     [Also  walshtmt;  < 

ME.  welshnote,  walshmoie,  lit.  'foreign  nut':  see 

Welsh^  and  nut,  and  cf .  walnut.]    The  nut  of  Jtt- 

glans  regia,  the  European  walnut ;  also,  the  tree. 

I  saugh  him  carien  a  wind-melle 

Under  a  walsh-note  [var.  welsh-note]  shale. 

Chaweer,  House  of  Fame,  L  1281. 
[Early  printed  editions  have  walnote.] 

welsomet  (wel'sum),  a.  [<  ME.  welsum;  <  well^ 
+  -some.]  Well  off ;  in  good  condition ;  prosper- 
ous.    WycUf,  Gen.  xxiv.  21. 

welsomelyt  (wel'sum-li),  ado.  [<  ME.  welswm- 
li;  <  welsome  +  -ly^.]  Prosperously;  with  fa- 
vor or  well-being. 

I  .  .  .  shall  be  turned  agen  welsumly  to  the  hows  of 
my  fader.  Wycl^,  Gen.  xxviii.  21. 

weltH  (welt),  V.  i.  [<  ME.  welten,  roll,  upset, 
overturn,  <  AS.  wyltan,  roll,  etc.,  =  OHG.  wai- 
san,  MHG.  welzen,  G.  walzen,  walzen  =  Icel. 
velta,  roll:  see  wait.]  To  roll;  revolve. 
Hit  walz  a  wenyng  vnwax  [foolish]  that  welt  in  his  mynde. 
Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ill.  116. 

welt^  (welt),  n.  [<  ME.  welie,  a  narrow  strip 
of  leather  round  a  shoe,  a  hem,  a  fringe ;  per- 
haps <  W.  gwald,  a  hem,  welt,  gwaltes,  the  welt 
of  a  shoe  (of.  gwaldu,  welt,  hem,  gwalteisio,  form 
a  welt).]  1.  An  applied  hem,  selvage,  border- 
ing, or  fringe;  especially,  a  strengthening  or 
ornamenting  strip  of  material  fastened  along 
an  edge,  or  over  or  between  two  joined  edges, 
often  forming  a  rounded  ridge  by  the  insertion 
of  a  cord  or  the  doubling  outward  of  the  ma- 
terial. [Now  rare,  except  in  specific  or  tech- 
nical uses.] 

Little  low  hedges,  round  like  welts,  with  some  pretty 
pyramids,  1  like  well.  Bacon,  Gardens  (ed.  1887). 

Clap  but  a  civil  gown  with  a  welt  [a  civilian's  gown  with 
a  furred  border]  on  the  one,  and  a  canonical  cloke  with 
sleeves  on  the  other.  B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  iv.  2. 

A  committee-man's  clerk,  or  some  such  excellent  ras- 
cal, clothing  himself  from  top  to  toe  in  knavery,  without 
a  welt  or  gard  of  goodness  about  him. 

Randolph,  Hey  for  Honesty,  i.  1. 
His  coat  was  greene. 
With  welts  of  white  seamde  betweene. 

Greene,  Mourning  Garment. 
Specifically— (a)  In  a  heraldic  achievement,  a  narrow 
border  to  an  ordinary  or  charge.  (6)  A  strip  of  material 
sewed  round  or  along  an  open  edge,  as  of  a  glove. 

He  [a  glove-maker]  cuts  pieces  for  the  thumbs  .  .  .  and 
for  the  binding  round  the  top  and  the  opening  just  above 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  which  are  called  vjelts. 

Chamiers's  JawnuA,  6th  ser.,  m.  226. 
(c)  A  strip  of  leather  in  a  boot  or  shoe  sewed  round  the 
edge  of  the  conjoined  upper  leather  and  inner  sole,  pre- 
paratory to  the  attachment  of  the  bottom  or  outer  sole. 
See  cut  under  lioot.  (d)  In  ea/tp. ,  a  strip  forming  an  addi- 
tional thickness  laid  over  a  flush  seam  or  joint,  or  placed 
in  an  angle,  to  strengthen  it,  as  in  a  carvel-built  vessel, 
(e)  In  sheet-iron  work,  a  strip  riveted  to  two  contiguous 
plates  forming  a  butt-joint,  (f)  In  knitting :  (1)  One  of  the 
ribs  at  an  end  of  the  work,  intended  to  prevent  it  from 
rolling  up,  as  around  the  opening  or  top  of  a  sock.  (2)  A 
separate  flap,  as  a  heel-piece,  on  any  piece  of  work  made 
in  a  knitting-machine.  It  is  made  independently  of  the 
work,  and  afterward  knitted  on. 
Henee — 3.  A  low  superficial  ridge  or  linear 
swelling,  as  on  the  skin ;  a  weal  or  wale :  as, 
to  raise  welts  on  a  person  or  an  animal  by 
blows  with  a  whip.  See  welt^,  v.t.,2.  [CoUoq.] 
welt'^  (welt), «.  i.  [<welt^,n.]  1.  To  fix  a  welt 
or  welts  to  or  in ;  furnish  or  ornament  with  any- 
thing called  a  welt:  as,  to  welt  shoes. 

If  any  he  sicke,  a  speare  is  set  vp  in  his  Tent  with 
blaoke  Felt  welted  about  it,  and  from  thenceforth  no 
stranger  entereth  therein.      Pwrdhas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  412. 

Wit 's  as  suitable  to  guarded  coats  as  wisdom  is  to  wetted 
gowns.  Chapman,  Monsieur  D'Olive,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  beat  severely  with  a  whip  or  stick,  where- 
by welts  may  be  raised.  See  welt^,  n.,  2.  [Col- 
loq.]— Welted  thistle.  SeethisOe. 
welts  (welt),  V.  i.  [A  dial.  var.  of  wilt.]  To 
wUt;  wither;  become  soft  or  flabby,  as  from 
decay ;  become  ropy  or  stringy,  as  some  liquors. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Her  coodn't  lave  'ouze  by  raison  of  the  Christmas  bakkon 
comin'  on,  and  zome  o'  the  cider  welted. 

R.  D.  Blackmore,  Loma  Doone,  iL 


welt-shouiaers 

welt*t.    Preterit  of  wait. 

welt-cutter  (welt'kut"6r),  n.  In  shoe-manuf. ,  a 
machine  to  out  notches  in  the  edges  of  a  welt, 
in  order  to  admit  of  laying  it  in  smoothly  at 
the  toe.  The  cutting-Wade  is  triangular,  and 
is  depressed  by  a  treadle  and  raised  by  a 
spring.  -E.  S.  Knight. 
weltet.  Preterit  of  weld^,  welde,  older  forms  of 
wield. 

welter  (wel'tfer),  v.  [<  MB.  welteren,  a  var.  of 
walteren,waltren,  mil  oyer:  see  waiter.]  I.  i»- 
trans.  1.  To  roll  or  toss;  tumble  about;  flow 
or  act  waveringly,  confusedly,  or  tumultuously : 
used  chiefly  of  waves,  or  of  things  comparable 
to  them.  ,  ,    , 

Again  the  reckless  and  the  hrave 
Eide  lords  of  welterina  seas. 

MotherweU,  Battle-Flag  of  Sigurd. 
Incapable  of  change, 
Nor  touched  by  wdterings  of  passion. 

WordgumrOi,  PreL,  vi. 

The  waves 
Whelmed  the  degraded  race,  and  weltered  o'er  their  graves. 
Bryant,  The  Ages,  st.  18. 

2.  To  roll  about,  as  in  some  fluid  or  unstable 
medium;  be  tossed  or  tumbled ;  henee,  to  wal- 
low or  grovel  (in  something). 

He  must  not  float  upon  his  wateiy  bier 
Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parcliing  wind 
Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

MilUm,  Lycidas,  1. 13. 
Happier  are  they  that  welter  in  their  sin. 
Swine  in  the  mud,  that  cannot  see  tor  slime. 

Tennyson,  Holy  GraiL 

3.  To  be  exposed  to  or  affected  by  some  wel- 
tering or  floating  substance  or  mediimi :  said  of 
objects  at  rest. 

When  all  is  past,  it  is  humbling  to  tread 
O'er  the  weltering  field  of  the  tombless  dead. 

Byron,  Siege  of  Corinth,  xvii. 

We  climbed  over  the  crest  of  high  sand,  where  the 
rushes  lay  weltervng  after  the  wind. 

R.  D.  Blackmore,  Maid  of  Sker,  xi. 

She  fell  from  her  horse,  slain,  and  weltering  in  her 
blood.  E.  W.  Lane,  Modem  Egyptians,  IL  153. 

II.  trans.  If.  To  roll ;  cause  to  turn  or  re- 
volve. 

He  that  weltereth  a  stone.  Bible  of  1649  (Prov.  xxvi.  27). 
2.  To  subject  to  or  affect  by  weltering;  ac- 
complish by  or  as  if  by  wallowing.     [Rare.] 

Weltering  your  way  through  chaos  and  the  m  nrk  of  Hell. 

Carlyle. 

welter  (wel'tfer),  n.  [<  welter,  v.]  Rolling  or 
wallowing  motion;  a  tossing  or  tumbling 
about ;  hence,  turmoil ;  ferment ;  hurly-burly. 

The  foul  welter  of  our  so-called  religions  or  other  con- 
troversies. Carlyle. 

Nothing  but  a  confused  welter  and  quiver  of  mingled  air, 
and  rain,  and  spray,  as  if  the  very  atmosphere  is  writhing 
in  the  clutches  of  the  gale.    Eingsley,  Two  Years  Ago,  iii. 

The  welter  of  the  waters  rose  up  to  his  chin. 

William  Morris,  Sigurd,  i. 

welter-race  (wel't6r-ras),  n.  A  race  in  which 
the  horses  carry  welter-weight.     See  welter- 


welter-stakes  (wel't6r-staks),  n.  pi.  The  stakes 
in  a  welter-race. 

welter-weight  (wel'ter-wat),  n.  [Appar.  <  wel- 
ter, v.,  +  weight;  in  allusion  to  the  heavier  mo- 
tion. But  in  early  racing-lists  the  first  element 
is  said  to  be  swelter,  for  which  then  welter  y/oxxld 
be  a  substitute.  ;Sa;eZ*er  would  allude  to  the 
overheating  of  the  heavily  weighted  horses.] 
In  horse-raeing,  an  unusually  heavy  weight,  es- 
pecially as  carried  by  horses  in  many  steeple- 
chases and  hurdle-races.  These  weights  some- 
times amount  to  as  much  as  40  pounds  over 
weight  for  age. 

welt-guide  (welt'^d),  n.  An  attachment  to  a 
shoe-sewing  machine  for  presenting  the  welt 
in  the  machine  in  position  for  sewing  in. 

welting  (wel'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  wel1^,  v.] 
1.  A  sewed  border  or  edging;  a  thickened 
edging.— 3.  A  severe  beating  with  a  whip, 
stick,  strap,  or  the  like.     [CoUoq.] 

He  bewhimpered  his  welting,  and  I  scarce  thought  it 
enough  for  him.  ft  Mereiith. 

welt-leather  (welt'leTH"6r),  »i.    Leather  from 
the  shoulders  of  tanned  hides,  used  for  mak- 
ing the  welts  of  boots  and  shoes. 
The  demand  for  welt  leather  is  greater  than  the  supply. 
V.  S.  Cons.  Rep.,  No.  Iii  (1885),  p.  442. 

welt-machine  (welt'ma-shen"),  n.  In  shoe- 
manuf.,  a  machine  for  cutting  leather  into  strips 
suitable  for  welts.  The  welts  are  afterward  passed 
through  the  welt-cutter.  Welts  may  also  be  cut  and 
tnnuned  with  hand-tools  called  welt-trimmert. 

welt-shoulders  (welt'shoFdferz),  n.  pi.  Same 
as  welt-leather. 


■welt-trimmer 

welt-trimmer  (welt'trim"6r),  n.  A  outting-tool 
for  trimming  welts  for  shoes;  also,  a  welt- 
maehine. 

■wel-wlUyf,  a.    See  well-willy. 

WelwitSChia  (wel-wioh'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (J.  D. 
Hooker,  1863),  named  aitter  Friedrich  Wel- 
witsch  (1806-72),  an  Austrian  botanist  and 
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Rubbe  out  the  wrinckles  of  the  minde,  and  be  not  curi- 
ous a,bout  the  weam»  in  the  lace. 
Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England  (Arbor's  reprint,  IV.  468). 

wemH  (wem),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  wemmen,  <  AS.  wem- 
man  (=  OH(j.  gi-wemman  =  Goth,  ana-wamm- 
jan),  spot,  blemish,  etc.,<  warn  (wamm-),  a  spot: 
seewewjl,  m.]    To  corrupt ;  vitiate.    Drant. 


wind:  see 


wentletrap 
f.^    I.  trans. 


1+.  To  turn; 


traveler.]    A  genus  of  gymnospermous  plants,  'W'em^t  (wem),  n.     [A  shortened  form  of  weam, 

of  the  order  Crnetacese,  among  the  most  remark-  ""^"^e,  a  dial,  form  of  womb.']    The  beUy;  the 

able  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  distinguished  'wame. 

by  dioecious  many-flowered  imbricated  cone-  He  bad  his  gang  therefore  command  us  .  .  . 

like  spikes  panicled  at  the  margin  of  a  short  ^°  Vtobe  its  [the  Trojan  horse's]  wem  with  wedge  and 

woodytrunk.  Theonly8pecies,jr.«.ir«6fl««,iBanative  T"'' ,          „    Co«<m,  Scarronides,  p. 7.    iDmU>.) 

of  sandy  regions  of  southwestern  tropical  Africa,  in  Ben-  wCmleSSt  (wem'les),  a.     {<  MB.  wemles,  wemme- 

guela  and  Damara-land,  between  14°  and  23°  south  latitude,  '  -            '         ■    ■" 


To  wenden  thus  here  thoght. 

Qeriem  and  Exodus  (E.  E.  T.  B.\  1.  4061. 

2.  To  direct  (one's  way  or  course);  proceed 
upon. 

Wende  forthe  thi  course,  I  comaunde  the. 

York  Plays,  p.  62. 
And  still,  her  thought  that  she  waa  left  alone 
TTncompanied,  great  voyages  to  wetid 
In  desert  land,  her  Tyrian  folic  to  seek. 

Surrey,  .^neid,  Iv.  616. 
Then  slower  w&nded  back  his  way 
Where  the  poor  maiden  bleeding  lay. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  iv.  26. 
II.  mtrans.  If.  To  turn ;  make  a  turn ;  go 
round;  veer. 

For  BO  is  this  woride  went  with  hem  that  han  powere. 

Piers  Plowman,  (B),  iii.  280. 
At  the  wendyng  [turning  of  the  furrow]  slake 
The  yoke,  thyne  oxen  neckes  forto  cole. 

Palladius,  Eusbondrie  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  44. 

The  lesser  [ship]  will  turn  her  broadsides  twice  before 
the  greater  can  wend  once.  Raleigh. 

2.  To  take  one's  way  or  course ;  proceed ;  go. 
For  every  wyght  which  that  to  Eome  went  [wendeth] 
Halt  nat  o  path  or  alwey  o  manere. 

Chmuser,  Troilus,  ii.  86. 
As  f  er  as  any  wight  hath  ever  went. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  444. 
Hopeless  and  helpless  doth  Mgeon  wend, 
But  to  procrastinate  his  lifeless  end. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  L  1. 158. 
Bereft  of  thee  he  wends  astray. 

Prior,  Wandering  Pilgrim,  at.  12. 

St.  To  pass  away;  disappear;  depart;  vanish. 
The  grete  tonnes  see  we  wane  and  wende. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  2167. 
He  pntte  thee  doun,  thou  mghtist  not  rise ; 
Thi  strengthe,  thiwitt,  awel  is  went! 
^  ,  ,  Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  163. 

in  Slavic  Serb,  Sorab,  etc.:  see  Serb,  Sorb^); 
a  name  prob.  ult.  connected  (like  Vandal)  with 
wend?-,  wander.]  1.  A  name  applied  in  early 
times  by  the  Germans  to  their  Slavic  neigh- 
bors.— 2.  A  member  of  a  branch  of  the  Slavic 
race  dwelling  in  Lusatia:  same  as  Sorb^. 


les,  wemlees,  <  AS.  wamliids,  womleds,  without 
spot  or  blemish,  <  warn,  spot,  -I-  -leds  =  B.  -less.] 
Spotless;  stainless;  immaculate. 

Thou  Virgin  wemmeles, 
Bar  of  thy  body,  and  dweltest  mayden  pure. 

Chaucer,  Second  Nun's  Tale,  1. 47. 

wemmyt  (wem'i),  o.  [<  Miemi -I- -^i.]  Faulty; 
unsound;  blemished;  tainted. 

The  mustie  wheate^  the  aowre  wine,  the  ratt-eaten  bread, 
the  wemmie  cheese. 

Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577),  p.'  257. 

■wen  (wen),  n.  [< ME.  wen,  wenne,<'AS.  wen,  wsen 
(wenn-,  weenn-)  =  OPries.  wen  =  D.  wen  =  LG. 
wen,  ween  =  G.  dial,  wenne,  wehne,  wdhne,  a  wen, 
wart.]  A  circumscribed  benign  tumor  of  mod- 
erate size,  occurring  on  any  part  of  the  body, 
but  especially  on  the  scalp,  consisting  of  a  well- 
defined  sac  inclosing  sebaceous  matter. 

■wenchi  (weueh),  n.  [<  MB.  wenehe,  shortened 
form  of  wenchel,  orig.  a  child,  prob.  <  AS.  *wen- 
cel,  a  child,  represented  by  the  once  oeeurring 
mmclo,  pi.,  children,  prob.  for  *wencelu,  neut.  5I. 
of  the  adj.  wencel,  wencele,  weak  (found  once,  in 
dat.  pi.  wencelum,  appUed  to  widows),  var.  of 
wancol,  woncol,  unstable,  >  E.  wankle :  see  wan- 
Me. 

given  by  Sonmer,  is  an  error  based  upon  the 
above  forms.]     If.  A  child  (of  either  sex). 
Were  cfc  wif  &  wenchel  [man  and  wife  and  child]. 

Ancren  Jtiwle,  p.  384. 

2.  A  female  child ;  a  girl ;  a  maid  or  damsel ; 
a  young  woman  in  general.    [Weneh  had  originally 


no  depreciatory  implication,  and  contmued  to  be  used™  -nrpTirtSt  titatiHo^  Ohsnlp+n  nro+orifa  nf  ™«/.« 
a  respectful  sense,  especially  as  a  familiar  term,  long  S?"*\.^'  y'®"4?U  .  ^osoiete  pretents  01  ween. 
after  it  had  acquired  such  an  implication  in  specific  em-   WenCllC  (wen  dik).  a.  and  n.     [<  WendA  +  -jc. 


JVelwiisckta  ntirabilis. 
I.  Entire  plant.  9.  Branch  of  the  panicle,  a,  stamen — tube  laid  open, 
showine  the  inclosed  ovule ;  6.  pollen-grains ;  c,  scale  of  cone  with 
flower-Dud ;  el,  seed,  longitudinal  section,  showing  the  calyptriform 
integument  at  its  apex ;  e,  ripe  seed  and  base  of  pericarp ;  y,  pericarp 
with  styliform  apex  of  the  integument  of  the  seed ;  f,  embryo. 

Its  thick  trunk  bears  but  two  leaves.  The  original  coty- 
ledons, which  are  opposite,  green,  spreading,  and  persis- 
tent, are  composed  of  a  hard  fibrous  substance,  and  become 
often  6  feet  long  and  2  or  3  wide.  They  finally  split  into 
long  shreds,  but  are  still  retained,  it  is  said,  through  over 
a  hundred  years  of  growth.  The  mature  trunk  forms  a 
tabular  mass  only  about  a  foot  high,  but  6  or  6  feet  across ; 
the  top  is  truncate,  hard,  pitted,  and  broken  by  cracks, 
and  resembles  a  fungus  of  the  genus  Polyporus;  the  base 
is  deeply  sunk  in  the  soil,  and  produces  middle-sized  roots. 
The  panicled  inflorescence  is  composed  of  rigid  erect  di- 
chotomously  jointed  stems  from  6  to  12  inches  high,  with 
two  opposite  scales  sheathing  each  joint,  and  is  developed 
annually  from  the  upper  side  of  the  trunk  at  the  base  of 
the  cotyledons.  The  flower-spikes  are  composed  of  bril- 
liant scarlet  scales  overlapping,  usually  in  four  rows — the 
male  with  spikes  1^  inches  long  or  under,  the  female  larger, 
fewer,  and  thicker.  Each  scale  contains  a  flower,  the  male 
a  small  loose  membranous  perianth,  the  filaments  connate 
into  a  loosely  ezserted  tube,  and  six  anthers,  each  opening 
by  three  apical  and  finally  confluent  pores.  The  fruit  is 
dry,  two-winged,  compressed,  inclosed  in  a  fibrous  utricle. 
The  new  growth  is  chiefly  horizontal,  enlarging  the  stem 
both  above  and  below  the  base  of  the  leaf,  which  finally 
projects  from  a  deep  marginal  cavity. 


ployment ;  and  it  is  still  commonly  so  used  in  provincial 
English,  and  sometimes  archaically  in  literature.] 
William  &  his  worthi  wenehe  [a  princess]  than  were  blithe 
Of  the  help  that  thei  hade  of  this  wild  best. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1901. 
Go  ge  awey,  for  the  wenehe  is  nat  dead,  but  slepith. 

Wydif,  Mat.  ix.  24. 

Now,  how  dost  thou  look  now?  0  ill-starr'd  wench  [Des- 

demona]  1  Shak. ,  OtheUo,  v.  2.  272. 

3.  Specifically^ (a)  A  girl  or  young  woman 
of  a  humble  order  or  class 
servant ;  a  working-girl. 
A  wench  [maid-servant,  E.  V.]  went  and  told  them. 


I,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Wends;  Wend- 
ish :  as,  the  Wendic  tongue. 
II.  n.  Same  as  Sorbian,  2. 
Wendish.  (wen'dish),   a.     [<  G.  Wendisch;  as 
Wend^  +  -Jsfei.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Wends ; 
Wendic. 

The  original  Wendish  towns  which  the  conquerors  found 
already  established  .  .  .  became  German. 

W.  Wilson,  State,  §  441. 


2  Sam.  xvii. 
The  wen^A  in  the  kitchen  sings  and  scours  from  morn- 
ing to  night.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  248. 

(6)  A  lewd  or  immodest  woman;  a  mistress;  a 
concubine;  a  strumpet.  [This  use  was  early 
developed,  and  is  always  indicated  by  the  con- 
text.   It  is  obsolescent.] 

I  am  a  gentil  womman,  and  no  wenehe. 

Chaucer,  Merchant's  Tale,  1.  958. 

A  lodging  of  your  providing  1  to  be  called  a  lieutenant's 

or  a  captain's  uiench  ! 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  i.  2. 


•  11-  -J    ■wenet,  re.  and  «).     An  old  spelling  of  weere. 

;  especially,  a  maid-  ^engt,  n.    An  obsolete  foim  ol  wmg. 
Weimam  prism.    See  prism. 
weniont,  n.    Same  as  wanion. 


Wenlock  group.    See 


groups 


'wennish  (wen^sh),  a.  [<  wen  +  -ish.]  Hav- 
ing the  character  or  appearance  of  a  wen ;  also, 
affected  with  wens  or  wen-like  excrescences. 
Sirs.  Wotton. 

wenny  (wen'i),  a.  [<  wen  +  -^i.]  Same  as 
wennish.     Wiseman,  Surgery. 

wenona  (wf-no'na),  n.  [N.  Amer.  Ind.]  A 
small  American  serpent,  Charina  plumbea,  na- 
tive of  California  and  Mexico,    it  is  a  sort  of  sand- 


snake  related  to  and  formerly  placed  in  the  family  Ery- 
cidx,  but  represents  a  diif erent  family,  Charinidai. 

(c)  A  colored  woman  of  any  age ;  a  negress  or  wentH  (went),  n.    [<  MB.  wente;  <  wend''-  (cf. 

mulattress,  especially  one  in  service.    [Colloq.,     henfi-,  n.,  <  hend^).]     1.  A  turn  or  change  of 


[<  wench^,  n.]    To  con- 


U.  S.] 
W-encbi  (wench),  V.  i, 
sort  with  strumpets. 

What 's  become  of  the  wenching  rogues  ? 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  v.  4.  85. 


Welyt,  a. .   [ME.,  <  AS.  welig,  weleg  (=  OHG   Tvench^t  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  wincii^  for 
«)e/ag'«),rich,  wealthy,  <we?fli,  weal:  see  weaZi.]   ™=;[^'^jj  |>  "•     -^^  ""="  "= 
In  a  state  of  weal  or  good  health;  healthy, 

'         Tlie  clawes  drie  and  scabbed  olde  busely 
Kytte  all  away,  and  kepe  up  that  is  wely. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  70. 

■wem^f  (wem),  n.     [Early  mod.  B.  also  weam; 


wencher  (wen'cher),  ».  [<  wencK^  +  -er'':]  One 
who  wenches;  a  lewd  man. 

My  cozen  Roger  told  us  .  .  .  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  ...  is  as  very  a  wencher  as  can  be. 

Pepys,  Diary,  III.  207. 
<ME.  wem,  wmwe,altere'd,  after  the  verb,  from  -^gjjji  (wend),  i).;  pret.  and  pp.  wended  (for- 
*wam,  *wom,  <  AS.  warn,  worn  {wamm-,  womm-),  -       -  '   ■'  '^  ^-         ,„.,., 

spot,  blot,  sin,  =  08.  warn  =  OFries.  wam  (in 
wlitiwam)  =  OHG.  wamm  =  Icel.  vamm  =  Goth. 
wamm,  a  spot,  blemish.  Cf.  wem'-,  v.]  A  spot; 
scar ;  fault ;  blemish ;  taint. 

Beren  your  body  into  every  place  .  .  . 
Withoute  wem  of  yow,  thurgh  foul  or  fair. 

Chaucer,  Squire's  Tale,  1. 113. 

The  shaft  must  be  made  round,  nothing  flat,  without 
gall  or  wem,  for  this  purpose. 

Ascham^  Toxophilus  (ed.  1864),  p.  121. 


course  J  a  turning  or  veering;  hence,  a  rolling 
or  tossmg  about. 

In  wo  to  bedde  he  wente. 
And  made  or  it  was  day  ful  many  a  wente. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  63. 
He  knew  the  diverse  went  of  mortall  wayes. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  vL  8. 

2.  A  course;  a  passage;  a  path. 
Hit  forth  wente 
Doun  by  a  floury  grene  wente 
Ful  thikke  of  gras,  ful  softe  and  sweet. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  L  398. 
But  here  my  wearie  teeme,  nigh  over  spent, 

,. ^  ,,      ,  A  --  Shall  breath  it  selfe  awhile  after  so  long  a  went. 

inerly  also  went)',  ppr.  wending.     Went,  which  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  iv.  v.  46. 

is  really  the  preterit  of  this  verb  (like  sew*  from    3.  A  furlong  of  land.    Ealliwell. 

send),  is  now  detached  from  it  and  used  as  pret-  went^  (went).     See  wend'^  and  go. 

erit  of  go.     [<  ME.  wenden,  <  AS.  wendan,  tr.  went^t,  wentet.    An  obsolete  preterit  and  past 

turn,  intr.  turn  oneself,  proceed,  go,  =  OS.  wen-    participle  of  ween. 


dian,  wendean  =  OFries.  wenda  =  D.  wenden, 
turn,  tack,  =  OHG.  wentan,  MHG.  G.  wenden, 
cause  to  turn,  =  Icel.  venda,  wend,  turn,  change, 
=  Sw.  vdnda  =  Dan.  vende  =  Goth,  wamdjan, 
cause  to  turn;  cans,  of  AS.  windan,  eta.,  turn, 


wentle  (wen'tl),  v.  [Freq. otwendX  (cf. wenfi^.] 
To  turn ;  roll  over.    Salliwell. 

wentletrap  (wen'tl-trap),  n.  [<  G.  wendeU 
treppe,  a  winding  staircase,  cockle-stair,  a 
shell  so  called,  a  wentletrap,  <  wendel,  in  comp., 


wentletrap 

a  turning  (<  wenden,  turn:  see  wencP-,  and  of. 
ivindle),  +  treppe,  stair:  see  *rop2.]  A.  shell  of 
the  genus  Scalaria  or  family  Scalariidx;  a  lad- 
der-shell. See  Scalanidx,  and  cut  under  Scct- 
laria. 

wept.    An  obsolete  preterit  of  weep^. 

wepelyt,  o.    See  weeply. 

wepent,  wepnet,  weppont,  weppynt,  etc.,  n. 
Obsolete  forms  of  weapon. 

wept  (wept).  Preterit  and  past  participle  of 
weepi-. 

werH,  n.  [Also  were;  ME.  wer,  were,  <  AS.  wer, 
a  man,  also  a  fine  so  called,  wergild,  =  OS.  wer 
=  OHGr.  wer  =  loel.  verr  =  Goth,  wair  =  L.  vir, 
a  man.  Hence,  in  eomp.,  wergild,  werwolf. 
From  the  L.  vir  are  ult.  B.  virile,  virtue,  etc., 
and'  the  second  element  of  decemvir,  duumvir, 
triumvir,  etc.]    1.  A  man. 

Me  hwet  is  he  thes  were  that  ta  art  to  iweddet? 

We  of  St.  Juliana  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  81. 

Ne  lipne  no  wif  to  hire  were,  ne  were  to  his  wyne. 
Oid!  Buy.  Homiiies(E.  E.  T.  S.),  lat  ser.  Moral  Ode,  L  32. 

2.  Wergild. 

Every  man  was  valued  at  a  certain  sum,  which  was 
called  his  were.  Bosyjorth,  Anglo-Saxon  Diet. 

Wer  [in  ancient  English  criminal  law]  was  a  species  of 

fine,  a  price  set  upon  a  man  according  to  his  rank' in  life. 

Stephen,  Hist.  Crim.  Law,  I.  57. 

wer^t,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  weir. 

vrer^.pron.    A  dialectal  form  of  our^. 

werblet,  "•  and  n.    An  old  form  of  warblel-. 

werchf,  v.  and  n.    An  old  form  of  work^. 

werche,  a.    Same  as  wersh. 

werdt,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  weird. 

were^t.     An  obsolete  form  of  wear\ 
weir,  war\  vair. 

were^t, ».     See  wer^. 

wete^.  Indicative  plural  and  subjunctive  sin- 
gular and  plural  of  was.    See  wa.i. 

were-ailjgel,  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form 
of  warriangle. 

weregild,  n.    See  wergild. 

werelyet,  a.    Same  as  wa 

weremoo,  M.  Same  as  wormwood.  [Obsolete 
or  prov.  Eng.] 

werent.    An  obsolete  form  of  were^. 

.werena  (w6r'na).  A  Scotch  form  of  were  no  — 
that  is,  were  not. 

werewolf,  werewolfish,  etc.   See  werwolf,  etc. 

wergild,  weregild  (w6r'-,  wer'gild),  n.  [Also 
weregeld;  prop,  wergild,  repr.  AS.  wergild,  wer- 
geld,  weryld,  also,  erroneously  wareg'iW,  weregild 
(=  OHG.  MSGc.  wergelt,  G.  wergeld,  weh/rgeld),  < 
wer,  a  man,  -I-  geld,  gild,  gyld,  retribution,  com- 
pensation: see  wer^  and  yield,  n.,  geld?,  gild?.'] 
In  Anglo-Saxon  and  ancient  Teutonic  law,  a 
kind  or  fine  for  manslaughter  and  other  crimes 
against  the  person,  by  paying  which  the  offend- 
er freed  himself  from  every  further  obligation 
or  punishment.  The  fine  or  compensation  due  by  the 
offender  varied  in  amount  according  to  his  rank  or  station 
and  that  of  the  person  killed  or  injured,  and  also  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  injury.  It  was  in  general  paid  to 
the  relatives  of  him  who  had  been  slain,  or,  in  the  case  of 
a  wound  or  other  bodily  harm,  to  the  person  who  sustain- 
ed the  injury ;  but,  if  the  cause  was  brought  before  the 
community  the  plaintiff  received  only  part  of  the  fine,  the 
community,  or  the  king  when  there  was  one,  receiving  the 
remainder. 

weriet,  »■  *■    A  Middle  English  form  of  wearK 

werisht,  werislinesst.    Same  as  wearish,  wear- 


werkandt,  a.    See  warhand. 
werlaughet,  "•     An  obsolete  variant  of  war- 
lock^. 
'  Werlhop's  disease.     Purpura  hemorrhagica. 
werlyt,  «•    An  old  form  of  warely. 
wermodt,  ».    An  old  form  of  wormwood. 
wernt,  v.  t.    An  old  form  of  warn. 
wemardt,  »»•     [ME.,  <  OF.  guemart,  deceitful, 
prob.,  with  suffix  -art,  E.  -ard,  <  *guernir,  deny, 
<  OS.  wernian,  etc.,  deny:  see  warn.]    A  de- 
ceiver; a  liar. 

'Wei  thow  west,  wemard,  but  gif  thow  wolt  gabbe, 
Thow  hast  hanged  on  myne  half  elleuene  tymes. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  iii.  179. 

Thus  saistow,  werrmrd,  God  give  the  meschaunce. 
Chaucer,  ProL  to  Wife  of  Bath's  I'ale,  1.  260  (in  some  MSS.). 

"Wemerian  (wfer-ne'ri-an),  a.  andm.  [<  Werner 
(see  def.)  +  -i-a».]  1.  a.  Partaking  of  or  in 
conformity  with  the  views  of  Abraham  Gottlob 
■Werner  (1750-1817),  a  German  geologist,  pro- 
lessor  in  the  mining-school  of  Freiberg,  Saxony, 
who  had  much  influence  on  the  development  of 
igeology  at  the  time  when  this  branch  of  sci- 
ence began  to  be  seriously  studied.  He  was  the 
j)rincipal  expounder  of  the  so-called  Neptunian  theory  of 
the  earth's  formation,  according  to  which  the  earth  was 
^originally  covered  by  a  chaotic  ocean  which  held  the  ma- 
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terials  of  all  the  rocks  in  solution,  and  from  which  ocean 
the  various  formations  were  precipitated  one  after  an- 
other. 

The  Wemerian  notion  of  the  aqueous  precipitation  of 
"  Trap  "  haa  since  that  date  never  held  up  its  head. 

G.  P.  Scrope,  GeoL  and  Extinct  Volcanos  of  Central 
(France,  Fret.,  p.  ix. 

II.  n.  In  geol.,  an  advocate  of  the  'Wemerian 
theory. 

My  two  friends  agreed  with  me  in  the  opinion  that  the 
error  of  the  Wemeriamm  undervaluing,  or  rather  despis- 
ing altogether  as  of  no  appreciable  value,  the  influence 
of  volcanic  forces  in  the  production  of  the  rocks  that  com- 
pose the  surface  of  the  globe  formed  a  fatal  bar  to  the 
progress  of  sound  geological  science  which  it  was  above 
all  things  desirable  to  remove. 

Q.  P.  Scrope,  Geol.  and  Extinct  Volcanos  of  Central 
[France,  Pre!.,  p.  vi. 

Neptune  had  failed  to  extinguish  the  torch  of  Fluto, 
and  the  Wemerians  were  retreating  before  the  Huttoni- 
ans.  Naiture,  XLII.  218. 

wernerite  (w6r'ner-it),  n.  [<  Werner  (see  Wer- 
nerian)  +  -ite^.']    A  variety  of  scapolite. 

Werner's  map-projection.    See  projection. 

Wernicke's  fissure.  The  exoooipital  fissure  of 
the  cerebrum;  one  of  the  so-called  ape-fissures, 
found  in  apes  as  well  as  in  man. 

werowancet,  n.  [Amer.  Ind.]  An  Indian 
chief. 

A  Werowanoe  is  a  military  officer,  who  of  course  takes 
upon  him  the  command  of  all  parties,  either  of  hunting, 
travelling,  warring,  or  the  like,  and  the  word  signifles  a 
war-captain.  Beverley,  Virginia,  iii.  i[  45. 

The  Indians  were  also  deprived  of  the  power  of  choos- 
ing their  own  chief  or  werowance. 

E.  D.  Netll,  'Virginia  Carolorom,  viii. 

werret.    A  Middle  English  form  of  wori,  war^. 

werreiet,  werreyt,  werryt,  v.  t.  Middle  English 
forms  of  warray. 

werreyonrt,  «■.  A  Middle  English  form  of  war- 
rior. 

werset,  a.    An  old  spelling  of  worse. 

wersh  (w6rsh),  a.  [Also  warsh,  werche;  a  re- 
duced form  of  wearish.}  Insipid ;  tasteless ;  deli- 
cate ;  having  a  pale  and  sicldy  look.    [Scotch.] 

Wersh  parritch,  neither  gude  to  fry,  boil,  nor  sup  canld. 
Scott,  Old  Mortality,  ix. 

werstet,  a.    An  old  spelling  of  worst. 

werti  (w6rt).    See  was. 

wert^t,  n.    A  Middle  English  variant  of  wart^. 

Wertherian  (ver-te'ri-an),  a.  [<  Werther,  the 
herd  of  Goethe's  romance,  "Die  Leiden  des 
jungen  'Werther"  ('The  Sorrows  of  Young 
'Werther'),  a  type  of  the  sentimental  young 
German,  +  -i-an.}  Kesembling  the  character  of 
'Werther;  characteristic  of  the  sentiments  and 
modes  of  thought  exemplified  by  'Werther. 

A  love-lorn  swain,  .  .  .  full  of  imaginary  sorrows  and 
Werthermn  grief.    TroUope,  Barchester  Towers.  (Hoppe.) 

Wertherism  (ver'ter-izm),  n.  [<  Werther  (see 
Wertherian)  +  -ism.}    "Wertherian  sentiment. 

The  romance  of  Jacobinism  which  thrilled  in  Shelley, 
the  romance  of  Wertherism  which  glowed  with  sullen  fire 
in  Byron,  are  extinct  as  poetic  impulses. 

Edinburgh  Men.,  CLXni.  468. 

wervelst,  n.  pi.    .An  obsolete  form  of  varvels. 

werwolf,  werewolf  (w6r'-,  wer'wiilf),  n. ;  pi. 
werwolves,  werewolves  (-wilvz).  [Also  wehr- 
wolf  and  formerly  warwolf;  prop,  werwolf,  < 
ME.  werwolf  (Tpl.  werwolves),  <  AS.  werwulf,  also 
erroneously  werewulf,  a  werwolf  (also  used  as 
an  epithet  of  the  devil)  (=  MD.  weerwolf,  waer- 
wolf,  weyrwolf,  wederwolf,  D.  waarwolf=  MLG. 
werwulf,  werwolf,  warwulf  =  MHG.  werwolf,  6. 
werwolf,  also  erroneously  MaftrMX)Z/'=  Sw.  varulf 
=  Dan.  varulv,  werwolf;  of.  OF.  wareul,  garoul, 
F.  garou  (in  comp.  loup-garou),  dial,  gai/rou, 
varou,  etc.,  ML.  gerulphus,  garulphus,  <  Teut. ), 
lit.  'man-wolf'  (tr.Gr.  TMKavdpanog,  >ML.  lycan- 
thropus,  >  B.  lycanthrope),  <  wer,  man,  -J-  wulf, 
wolf :  see  weri  and  wolf.}  In  old  superstition, 
a  human  being  turned  into  a  woU  while  retain- 
ing human  intelHgenoe.  This  transformation  was 
either  voluntarily  assumed,  through  internal  aid,  for  tiie 
gratification  of  cannibalism  or  other  beastly  propensities, 
or  inflicted  by  means  of  witchcraft ;  and  it  might  be  made 
and  unmade  at  its  subject's  will  in  the  former  caae,  or  be 
either  temporary  or  permanent  in  the  latter.  A  volun- 
tary werwolf  was  the  most  dangerous  of  all  creatures, 
and  trials  of  men  on  charge  of  crimes  committed  while  in 
this  form  took  place  in  Europe  as  late  as  the  seventeenth 
century.  But  an  involuntaiy  werwolf  might  retain  hu- 
mane feelings  and  sympathies,  and  act  beneflcently  as  the 
protector  of  persons  in  distress  or  otherwise ;  and  many 
medieval  legends  are  based  upon  this  idea.  The  former 
belief  in  werwolves  throughout  Europe  (not  yet  entirely 
extinct  in  regions  where  wolves  still  abound)  has  given 
the  general  name  lycanthropy  to  belief  in  the  metamor- 

Shosis  of  men  into  beasts  of  any  kind  (generally  the  most 
estructive  or  obnoxious  of  the  locality),  prevalent  among 
nearly  all  savage  and  semi-civilized  peoples. 

Sir  Marrocke,  the  good  knight  that  was  betrayed  by  his 
wife,  for  shee  made  him  well  a  seven  years  a  warwojf. 

Sir  T.  Malory,  Mort  d'Arthur,  III.  cxxxix. 
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Abont  the  fleld  religiously  they  went, 

With  hollowing  charms  the  viarwolf  thence  to  fray. 

That  them  and  theirs  awaited  to  betray. 

Drayton,  Man  In  the  Moon. 

In  the  old  doctrine  of  Werewolves,  not  yet  extinct  In 
Europe,  men  who  are  versipelles  or  turnskinB  have  the 
actual  faculty  of  jumping  out  of  their  skins,  to  become 
for  a  time  wolves.  E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  I.  77. 

werwolfish,  werewolfish  (w6r'-,  wer'wuFfish), 
a.  [<  werwolf  +  -ishX.}  Like  a  werwolf ;  ly- 
canthropio;  having  or  exhibiting  the  appear- 
ance or  propensities  attributed  to  werwolves. 

werwolfism,  werewolfism  (w6r'-,  wer'wul'- 
fizm),  n.  [<  werwolf  +  -ism.}  Lycanthropy; 
also,  the  body  of  tradition  and  belief  on  that 
subject. 

English  folk-lore  is  singularly  barren  of  were-wolf 
stories.  .  .  .  The  traditional  belief  in  were-wolfism  must, 
however,  have  remained  long  in  the  popular  mind,  .  .  . 
for  the  word  occurs  in  old  ballads  and  romances. 

5.  Baring-Oould,  Book  of  Were-Wolves,  vliL 

weryt.  -An  old  form  of  weary^.  warry,  worry, 
warray. 

weryanglet,  n.    Same  as  warriangle. 

wesandt,  n.    .Aji  old  spelling  of  weasand. 

we'se  (wez).  1.  A  dialectal  reduction  of  we 
shall. —  3.  A  dialectal  reduction  of  we  is  for  we 
are.    [Negi'o  dialect,  IT.  S.] 

wesht,  wessht.    Obsolete  preterits  of  wash. 

wesheylt,  n.    Same  as  wassail. 

wesilt(we'zil),».  [Seeweasand.}  Theweasand. 
Bacon. 

Wesleyan  (wes'li-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Wesley 
(see  def.)  +  -an.}  "I.  a.  1.  PertainiM  or  re- 
lating to  the  English  family  to  which  John  and 
Charles  'Wesley  belonged,  or  to  any  of  its  mem- 
bers: as,  Wesleyan  genealogy  or  characteris- 
tics; Wesleyan  hymnology.  Specifically — 2. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  John  "Wesley  (1703-91), 
or  the  denomination  founded  by  him:  as, 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists ;  Wesleyan  doctrine  or 
Methodism.    See  Methodist. 

II.  n.  A  follower  of  John  "Wesley;  a  'Wes- 
leyan Methodist.    See  Methodist. 

Wesleyanism  (wes'li-an-izm),  n.  [<  Wesleyan 
+  -ism.}  Arminian  Methodism;  the  system  of 
doctrines  and  church  polity  of  the  'Wesleyan 
Methodists. 

west  (west),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  west,  n.,  west 
(ace.  west  as  adv.),  <  AS.  west,  adv.,  west,  west- 
ward (cf .  western,  from  the  west,  westmist,  west- 
most  ;  in  comp.  west-,  a  quasi-adj.,  as  in  rvest- 
dsd,  the  west  part,  westrcnde,  the  west  end,  etc.), 
=  OFries.  west  =  D.  west,  adv.,  n.,  and  a.  (of. 
OF.  west,  ouest,  F.  ovsst  =  Sp.  Pg.  oeste  =  It. 
ovest,  n.,  west,  <  B.),  =  OHG.  MHG.  west-  (in 
comp.)  =  Icel.  vestr,  n.,  the  west,  =  Sw.  Dan. 
vest,  the  west;  orig.  adv.,  the  noun  uses  being 
developed  from  the  older  adverbial  uses:  (1) 
AS.  west,  adv. ,  =  D.  west  =  LG.  west  (in  comp. ), 
to  the  west,  in  the  west,  west;  (2)  AS.  westan 

.  =  OHG.  westana,  MHG.  G.  westen,  from  the  west, 
in  MHG.  and  G.  also  in  the  west;  hence  the 
noun,  MLG.  westen  =  OHG.  westan,  MHG.  G. 
westen,  the  west;  (3)  OS.  wester  =  OFries.  wes- 
ter, D.  wester  =  MLG.  wester  =  OHG.  westar,  G. 
wester-  (in  comp.),  west;  (4)  AS.  *westrene  (in 
comp.),  western;  all  from  Teut.  stem  "west  (im- 
perfeotlyrefleotedinthe  first  element  of  the  LL. 
Visigothee,  'West  Goths),  prob.  connected  with 
Icel.  vist,  abode,  esp.  lodging-place,  Goth,  vns, 
rest,  calm  of  the  sea,  L.  vesper,  vespera  =  Gr. 
eatrepog,  hircpa,  evening  (see  »esper) ;  Gr.  aarv,  a 
city,  Skt.  vastu,  a  house  (the  term  west  appar.  al- 
luding to  the  abiding-place  of  the  sun  at  night), 
<  y/  was,  Skt.  -yf  vas,  dwell :  see  was.  The  forms 
and  construction  of  west  agree  in  great  part 
with  those  of  east,  north,  and  south.}  \.  n.  1. 
One  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  com- 
pass, opposite  to  the  east,  and  lying  on  the 
left  hand  when  one  faces  the  north ;  ttie  point 
in  the  heavens  where  the  sun  sets  at  the  equi- 
nox, or  the  corresponding  point  on  the  earth; 
more  generally,  the  place  of  sunset.  Abbrevi- 
ated W. 

As  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  went,  so  far  hath  he  re- 
moved our  transgressions  from  us.  Ps.  oiii.  12. 

'When  ye  see  a  cloud  rise  out  of  the  west,  straightway  ye 
say,  There  cometh  a  shower.  Luke  xii.  64. 

A  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal  throned  by  the  we«t. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iL  1. 168. 

2.  The  quarter  or  direction  toward  the  mean 
point  of  sunset;  the  tendency  or  trend  direct- 
ly away  from  the  east ;  the  western  part  or 
side :  with  to,  at,  or  on :  as,  that  place  lies  tu 
the  west  of  this;  to  travel  to  the  west;  at  or 
on  the  west  were  high  mountains;  Europe  is 
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Ijounded  o»the  west  'by  the  Atlantic. — 3.  The 
western  part  or  division  of  a  region  mentioned 
or  understood:  as,  the  west  of  Europe  or  of 
England ;  the  Canadian  west;  he  lives  in  the 
west  (of  a  town,  county,  etc.).  Speoifloaiiy— (a) 
[cap.]  The  western  part  of  the  world,  as  dlsunguished  from 
the  East  or  Orient ;  the  Occident,  either  as  restricted  to 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  or  as  including  also  the  west- 
ern hemisphere,  or  America.  See Oecident,2.  (!>)[cap.]In 
the  United  States,  formerly,  the  part  of  the  country  lying 
west  of  the  original  thirteen  States  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  and  particularly  the  northern  part  of  this  re- 
gion ;  now,  indeflnitely,  the  region  beyond  the  older  sea- 
board and  central  States,  or  more  specifically  that  in- 
cluded mainly  between  the  Mississippi  river  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  especiaUy  the  northern  part  of  this 
region. 

4.  Eeoles.:  (a)  The  point  of  the  compass  to- 
ward which  one  is  turned  when  looking  from 
the  altar  or  high  altar  toward  the  further  end 
of  the  nave  or  the  usual  position  of  the  main  en- 
trance of  a  church.  Seeeflw*,».,l.  (6)  [cap.']  In 
church  hist.,  the  church  in  the  Western  Empire 
and  countries  adjacent,  especially  on  the  north ; 

the  Western  Church By  west,  westward;  toward 

the  west ;  as,  north  by  west. 

A  shipman  was  ther,  woning  f  er  ty  weste. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  388. 

Empire  of  the  West.  See  Western  Empire,  under  em- 
pire. 

II.  a.  1.  Situated  in,  on,  or  to  the  west ;  be- 
ing or  lying  westward  with  reference  to  some- 
thing else;  western:  as,  the  JFes*  Indies ;  West 
Virginia ;  the  west  Tjank  or  the  west  fork  of  a 
river;  M;e«t longitude. 

This  shall  be  your  west  border.  Num.  xxxlv.  6. 

Go  thou  with  her  to  the  weH  end  of  the  wood. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  T.  3.  9. 

2.  Coming  or  moving  from  the  west  or  western 
region:  as,  a  west  wind. — 3.  Eccles.,  situated 
in,  or  in  the  direction  of,  that  part  of  a  church 
which  is  furthest  from  the  altar  or  high  altar; 
opposite  the  ecclesiastical  east — West  dial.  See 
(jmS.— West  End,  the  western  part  of  London;  specifl- 
cally,  the  fashionable  or  aristocratic  quarter :  often  used 
attributively. 

west  (west),  adv.  [See  west,  «.]  To  or  toward 
the  west;  westward  or  westerly;  specifically 
(eccZes.),  toward  or  in  the  direction  of  that  part 

,   of  a  church  which  is  furthest  from  the  altar  or 

high  altar. 

Go  west,  young  man,  and  grow  up  with  the  country. 

Horace  Oreeley. 

west  (west),  V.  i.  [<  ME.  western;  <  west,  n.] 
To  move  toward  the  west;  turn  or  veer  to  the 
west.     [Eare  or  ol)solete.] 

On  a  bed  of  gold  she  lay  to  reste 
Tyl  that  the  bote  sonne  gan  to  weste. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.  266. 
Twice  hath  he  risen  where  he  now  doth  ITest, 
And  wesUd  twice  where  he  ought  rise  aright. 

Spemer,  P.  Q.,  V.,  Prol.,  st.  8. 

west-about  (west 'a- bout"),  adv..  Around  to- 
ward the  west;  in  a  westerly  direction. 

westent,  n.  [ME.,  <  AS.  westen  (=  OPri^s. 
wostene,  westene,  westenie  =  OS.  wosMnnea  = 
OHG.  wostinna),  a  waste,  desert,  <  weste,  waste, 
desert:  see  wasfei.]  A  waste;  a  desert.  Old 
Eng.  Homilies,  I.  245.     {Stratmann.) 

wester  (wes'ter),  V.  i.  [<  ME.  westren,  tend  to- 
ward the  west,  <  west,  west:  see  west,  n.  Cf. 
western,  westerly."]  To  tend  or  move  toward  the 
west;  trend  or  turn  westward.     [Obsolete  or 

archaic] 

The  Sonne 
Gan  westren  faste  and  dounward  for  to  wrye. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  906. 

The  winde  did  Wester,  so  that  wee  lay  South  southwest 
with  a  flawne  sheete.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  447. 

Thy  fame  has  journeyed  westering  with  the  sun. 
0.  W.  Bolmes,  To  Christian  Gottfried  Ehrenberg. 

westerling  (wes't6r-Ung),  n.  [<  wester^n)  + 
-Ung^.  CI.  easterling.]  A  person  belonging  to 
a  western  country  or  region  with  reference  to 
one  regarded  as  eastern.     [Eare.] 

I  was  set  forth  at  the  sole  charge  of  foure  Merchants 
of  London ;  the  Country  being  then  reputed  by  your 
westerlings  a  most  rookie,  barren,  desolate  desart. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  IL  262. 

westerly  (wes't6r-U),  a.  [<  wester{n)  +  -ly^. 
Cf .  easterly,  etc.]  1.  Having  a  generally  west- 
ward direction ;  proceeding  or  directed  mam- 
ly  toward  the  west:  as,  a  westerly  current  or 
course;  the  westerly  trend  of  a  mountain-chain. 
—  2.  Situated  toward  the  west;  lying  to  the 
westward:  as,  the  westerly  parts  of  a  country. 
«  The  HugU  is  the  most  westerly  of  the  network  of  chan- 
nels by  which  the  Ganges  pours  into  the  sea. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXIII.  41. 
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of  the  west;  blowing  from  the  westward,  as 
wind:  sometimes  used  substantively. 

The  sea  was  crisping  by  a  refreshing  westerly  breeze. 
T.  B.  Mdrich,  Ponkapog  to  Pesth,  p.  206. 

westerly  (wes't6r-li),  adv.  [<  westerly,  a.]  To 
the  westward;  in  a  westerly  direction. 

From  spire  and  barn  looked  westerly  the  patient  weather- 
cocks. WhitHer,  Huskers. 

western  (wes'tfem),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  western, 
westren,  <  AS.  *westeme  (in  comp.  suthan-west- 
erne,  southwestern)  (=  OS.  OHG.  westrmi),  < 
west,  west:  see  west,  and  cf.  eastern,  northern, 
southern.]  I,  a.  1.  Of  orpertainingtothewest, 
or  the  quarter  or  region  of  sunset ;  being  or  ly- 
ing on  or  in  the  direction  of  the  west ;  oceiden- 


westward 

A  third  ear-mark  of  Weaernism  is  a  curious  use  of  a  verb 
for  a  noun.      The  Independent  (New  York),  Dec.  30, 1869. 

westernmost  (wes'tern-most),  a.  superl.  [< 
western  +  -most.  Cf.  westmost.]  Furthest  to 
the  west ;  most  western.  Cook,  Second  Voyage, 
i.  7. 

West-Indian  (west-in'di-an),  a.  and  n.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  West  Indies ;  a  native  or  in- 
habitant of  the  West  Indies. 

westing  (wes'ting),  a.  [Verbal  n.  of  west,  v.] 
Space  or  distance  westward;  space  reckoned 
from  one  point  to  another  westward  from  it ; 
specifically,  in  plane  saAUng,  the  distance,  ex- 
pressed in  nautical  miles,  which  a  ship  makes 
good  in  a  westerly  direction ;  a  ship's  departure 
when  sailing  westward.    See  departure,  5. 


tal:  as,  the  M)e«fer«  horizon;  the  «)es«er»  part  or  westlingi(we^t'Iing),a.and»i^  [Xwest+^-lmg\] 
boundary  of  a  country. 


Apollo  each  eve  doth  devise 
A  new  apparelling  for  UKStem  skies. 

Keats,  Endymion,  iii. 

His  cheery  little  study,  where  the  sunshine  glimmered 
so  pleasant^  through  the  willow  branches,  on  the  western 
side  otthe  Old  Manse.  * 

Hamthorne,  Scarlet  Letter,  Int.,  p.  7. 

2.  Tending  or  directed  toward  the  west;  ex- 


I.  a.  Being  in  or  coming  from  the  west;  west- 
ern; westerly.     [Old  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Sat  t  the  westlin  breezes  blaw. 
S.  TannahUl,  Gloomy  Winter 's  now  A  wa'. 
The  fringe  was  red  on  the  westlin  hill.   Bogg,  Kilmeny. 
II.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  west ;  one  who 
inhabits  a  western  country  or  district.    [Eare .  ] 
westling^  (west'ling),  adv.     [<  west  +  -ling^.] 
,         ^        _  .         Toward  the  west ;  westward, 

tending  or  pursued  westward:  as,  a  western  v^estlins  (west'linz),  adv.  [Also  westlines;  for 
course ;  a  western  voyage.— 3.  Belongmg  to  or  *^estUngs,  <  westUng^  +  adv.  gen.  -s.]  Same  as 
characteristic  of  some  locality  in  the  west,  wesflmgk  Mamsay,Ciinst'alKivk,m.l.  [Scotch.] 
or  some  region  specifically  called  the  West  ■Westminster  Assembly.  See  Assemlly  of  Di- 
(m  the  latter  case  often  capitalized):  as,  wes^  ^^g  ^t  Westminster,  under  assembly. 
er»  people  or  dialects  (asin  England);  a.  West-  Westminster  Assembly's  catechism.      See 

catechism,  2. 

westmost  (west'most),  a.  superl.  [<  ME.  *west- 
mest,  <  AS.  westmest,  westemest,  <  west  +  -mest, 
a  double  superl.  suffix:  see  -otos*.]  Furthest 
to  the  west.  [Eare.]  Imp.  Diet. 
Westphal  balance.  A  form  of  balance  used 
in  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  solutions 


ern  city  or  railroad,  or  Western  enterprise  (as 
in  the  United  States) ;  the  Western  Empire.- 

4.  Declining  in  the  west,  as  the  setting  sun ; 
hence,  figuratively,  passing  toward  the  end; 
waning. 

Fie  1  that  a  gentleman  of  your  discretion. 
Grown 'd  with  such  reputation  In  your  youth, 
Should,  in  your  western  days,  lose  th'.good  opinion 
Of  all  your  friends.         T.  Tomkis  (?),  Albumazar,  v.  6. 

The  western  sun  now  shot  a  feeble  ray. 
And  faintly  scattered  the  remains  of  day. 

Addison,  The  Campaign. 

5.  Coming  from  the  west:  as,  a,  western  wind. — 
Connecticut  Western  Reserve.  See  resetro.— West- 
ern barred  owl,  Syrnium  ocddentale  (or  Strix  ocdden- 
talis),  discovered  by  J.  Xantus  at  Fort  Tejon,  CaUfomia. 
It  resembles  but  is  speoifloally  distinct  from  the  owl 
figured  under  SfrM-.— Western  bluebird.  See  hlueUrd 
and  Siaiia.— Western  chickadee,  PanM  oeddentalis  of 
the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America.— Western  chinka- 


and  also  of  mineral  fragments,  in  the  case  of  frag- 
ments a  "heavy  solution  "  is  first  obtained,  in  which  they 
just  fioat.  The  balance  consists  of  a  bar  supported  on  a 
fulcrum  near  the  middle,  and  having  one  half  of  it,  from 
whose  extremity  hangs  a  sinker,  graduated  into  ten  parts. 
The  sinker  is  immersed  in  the  liquid  under  experimentj 
and  then  riders  are  hung  at  suitable  points  on  the  bar 
uiitil  it  is  brought  back  into  a  horizontal  position  as  in- 
dicated by  the  fixed  scale  at  the  other  end.  The  position 
and  size  of  the  riders  give  the  means  of  reading  off  at  once 
the  required^eciflc  gravity  without  calculation. 

Westphal-Srb  symptom.   Same  as.  WestplmVs 
symptom.    See  symptom. 


pin.    Same  as  chinkapin,  2.— Western  Church.    See  Westplialian(west-fa'li-an),  a.  and».  [<  West- 

'"'  .-.—..  X... -,..-.,j  v_.,..j         ,.._     phalia  (see  det.)  + -an.]    I.  o.  Of  or  i)ertain- 

ing  to  Westphalia,  a  province  of  Prussia,  bor- 
dering on  Hanover,  the  Ehenish  Province,  the 
Netherlands,  etc.  Westphalia  was  formerly  a 
duchy,  and  (with  larger  territory)  a  Napoleonic 
kingdom  from  1807  to  1813. 


cfeMrcA.— Western  cricket,  the  shield-backed  grasshoj)' 
per.    See  shieldbacked.—wesbeni  daisy, a  plant, Bellis 
integrifolia,  found  from  Kentucky  aouthwestward,  the 
only  species  of  the  true  daisy  genus  native  in  the  United 
States.  Differently  from  B.  perennis,  the  garden  species,  it 
has  a  leafy  stem ;  the  heads,  borne  on  slender  peduncles, 
have  pale  violel>purple  rays.— Western  dowltcber,  Jfa- 
crorhamphus  scotopaceus,  a  long-billed  variety  of  M.  gri- 
sern,  perhaps  a  distinct  species,  found  chiefly  in  western 
parts  of  North  America.— Western  Empire.  See  empire. 
— Western  grassfincli,  that  variety  of  the  vesper-bird 
which  is  found  from  the  plains  to  the  Pacific— West- 
ern grasshopper.  See  locusfi-,  l. — Western  grebe,  the 
largest  grebe  of  North  America.    See  cut  under  JEch- 
mo2)AorMS.— Western  hemisphere.    See  hemisphere.—    phalia. 
Western  herrlng-guU,  forus  oeatiejjtaiis  of  Audubon,  ■^estphal's  foot-phenomenon.     A  series  of 
a  large  thiok-billed  and  dark-manUed  gull  common  on    VwtSvtlT.Ql   nnrit^a^HnTia    ^f   tlnn    cnlf  Tmisplfis 
the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America.- Western  house-    rhythmical  contractions   ot  tHe   calt-muscles 
wren,  Parkraan's  wren  (which  see,  under  Miren.).- West-    following  a  sudden  pushing  up  ot  the  toes  and 
em  meadow-lark,  the  bird  figured  under  Stumdla.—    -ball  of  the  foot,  thereby  putting  the  tendo 
Western  mudfish.     Sa;rae  as  Me-toi^en  i.--Wes^    Aohillis  on  the  stretch ;  ankle-clonus, 
emnonpareil,  the  prusiano.— Western  reatall,BMteo  ■iTr.~4._T,-T»  ™~-4.— „      a„„  «,.««».<^». 
torecd^Sirui  (B.  cidurus  of  Cassin),  the  commonest  and  W estphal  S  Symptom.     See  symptO'M. 
most  characteristic  representative  of  the  hen-hawk  or  red-  westrCt,  "•  »•     An  old  form  of  wester. 
tail  in  most  parts  of  western  North  America  from  the  Westringia  (wes-trin'ji-a),  n.     [NL.  (Sir  J.  E, 
plMns  to  the  PMiflc,  wherejtruns  into  several  local  races,     g^^j^j^^  ^^gg^^  named  after  J.  P.  Westring,  a  phy 


The  Westphalian  treaties,  which  terminated  the  thirty 
years'  war,  were  finally  signed  on  Oct.  24, 1648. 

Am£r.  Cyc,  XVI.  670. 

Westphalian  gerlcht.    Same  as  vehmgerickt. 
II.  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  West- 


— Western  States,  formerly,  the  States  of  the  American 
Union  lying  west  of  the  AUeghanies ;  as  the  country  de- 
veloped, the  phrase  came  to  include  all  the  States  west- 
ward  to  the  Pacific  and  north  of  the  slave  States,  although 
certain  States  have  been  classed  both  as  Southern  and  as 
Western  States.  The  phrase  is  very  indefinite:  sometimes 
it  is  restricted  to  iie  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  (ex- 
cluding the  so-called  Southwest) ;  sometimes  it  includes 
the  northern  part  of  the  entire  region  from  Ohio  to 
California.- Western  wallflower.  See  wallflower.— 
Western  warbler.  See  warWer.— Western  yellow- 
rump.  Same  as  Audubon's  warbler  (which  see,  under 
warbler).  ■ 
II,  n.  1.  An  inhaWtant  of  a  western  region, 


sician  of  Link6ping,  Sweden,  who  died  in  1833.] 
A  genus  of  gamopetalous  plants,  of  the  order 
L<matse  and  trite  Prostantherese.  it  is  character- 
ized by  a  calyx  with  five  equal  teeth,  a  corolla  with  the 
upper  lip  flattish,  and  anther-connectives  without  an  ap- 
pendage. There  are  9  or  11  species,  all  natives  of  extra- 
tropical  Australia.  They  are  shrubs  with  small  entire 
leaves  in  whorls  of  three  or  four  together,  and  sessile 
or  short-pedicelled  twin  flowers  scattered  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  or  rarely  crowded  in  leafy  terminal  heads. 
W.  rosmoHniformis,  the  Victorian  rosemary,  an  ever- 
green shrub  growing  about  8  feet  high,  is  sometimes 
cultivated. 


3.  Looking  toward  the  west:  as,  a  wesi..  „  _— 
posure.— 4.  Coming  from  the  general  direction 


or  of  the  West  or  Occident;  specifically,  a  mem-  West -Virginian  (west-ver-jin'i-am),  a.  and  n. 

ber  of  a  Western  race  as  distinguished  from  the    '         ""  i-.-_^__  i- tir-.i. -tt; — :_:.   — 

Eastern  races.— 2.   [cap.]  A  memlser  of  the 
Latin  or  Western  Church. 

westerner  (wes'tfer-ner),  n.  [<  western  +  -erl.] 
A  person  belonging  to  the  west,  or  to  a  west- 
ern region;  specifically  [cap.],  an  inhabitant 
of  the  western  part  of  the  United  States. 

westernism  (wes't6m-izm),  n.    [<  western  + 

'  -dsm.]  The  peculiarities  or  characteristics  of 
western  people ;  specifically,  a  word,  an  idiom, 
or  a  manner  peculiar  to  inhaMtants  of  the  west- 
ern United  States — that  is,  of  the  Northern 
States  called  Western. 


I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  West'Virginia,  one 
of  the  United  States,  set  apart  from  Virginia, 
during  the  civil  war,  and  admitted  to  the  Union 
in  1863. 

II.  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

westward  (west'ward),  adv.  [<  ME.  west- 
ward; <  AS.  westwea/rd,  westeweard,  westward, 
i  west, -west, +' -weard, 'E. -ward.]  1.  Toward 
the  west;  in  a  westerly  direction:  as,  to  ride  or 
sail  westward. 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way. 

Bp.  Berkeley,  Arts  and  Learning  in  America 


westward 

2.  Toward  the  eeolesiastical  west.     See  west. 

Mass  is  celebrated  by  the  priest  standing  behind  the 
altar  with  his  face  westward. 

M.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  105. 
Westward  ho !  to  the  west :  an  old  cry  of  Loudon  water- 
men on  the  Thames  in  hailing  passengers  bound  west- 
ward, taken  as  the  title  of  a  play  by  Dekker  and  Webster 
and  of  a  novel  by  Charles  £ingsley. 

Oli.  There  lies  your  way,  due  west. 
Vio.  Then  westward-ho ! 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  1.  146. 

westward  (west'ward),  a.  [<  westward,  adv.'] 
Being  toward  the  west;  bearing  or  tending 
westward:  as,  a  ivestioard  position  or  course; 
the  westward  trend  of  the  mountains. 

westwardly  (west'ward-li),  a.  [<  westward  + 
-ii/i.]  Bearing  toward  or  from  the  west ;  west- 
erly.    [Bare.] 

On  the  19th,  the  [ice-]pack  was  driven  in  by  a  westwardly 
wind,  and  .  .  .  this  open  space  was  closed. 

C.  F.  Ball,  Polar  Expedition,  p.  269. 

westwardly  (west'ward-li),  adv.  [<  westward- 
ly,  a.]  In  a  direction  bearing  toward  the  west : 
as,  to  pass  westwardly. 

westwards  (west'wardz),  adv.  [<  ME.  *west- 
wardes  (=  D.  westwaarts  =  G.  wesiwdrts);  as 
westward  +  adv.  gen.  -s.]  Same  as  westward. 
westyif,  a.  [ME.,  also  westig,  <  AS.  westig,  des- 
ert, Iweste,  a  desert,  waste :  see  wasted.]  waste ; 
desert.  Layamon,  1.  1120. 
westy2  (wes'ti),  a.  Dizzy;  giddy.  Bay;  HalU- 
well.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

"Whiles  he  lies  wallowing  with  a  westy  head, 
And  palish  carcass,  on  his  brothel  bed. 

Bp.  Hall,  Sattoes,  IV.  i.  168. 

wet^  (wet),  a.  [B.  dial,  and  Se.  also  weet  and 
wat;  <  ME.  wet,  weet,  wat,  <  AS.  wset  =  OEries. 
wetj  weit =lae\.  vdtr  =  Sw.  i)(li= Dan.  vaad,  wet, 
moist;  akin  to  AS.  wester,  etc.,  water,  and  to 
Groth.  wato,  etc.,  water':  aeeioater.']  1.  Covered 
with  or  permeated  by  amoist  or  fluid  substance ; 
charged  with  moisture:  as,  a  wet  sponge;  wet 
land;  wet  cheeks;  a  wci painting  (one  on  which 
the  paint  is  still  semi-fluid). 

Ziff  the  Erthe  were  made  moyst  and  weet  with  that 
Watre,  it  wolde  nevere  here  Fruyt. 

MandemUe,  Travels,  p.  100. 
T,  forced  to  go  to  the  office  on  foot,  was  almost  wet  to 
the  skin,  and  spoiled  my  silk  breeches  almost. 

Pepijs,  Diary,  II.  293. 
In  the  greenest  growth  of  the  Maytime, 
1  rode  where  the  woods  were  wet. 

Swinburne,  An  Interlude. 

2.  Filled  with  or  containing  a  supply  of  water: 
as,  a  wet  dock;  a  wei  meter.  See  phrases  be- 
low.—  3.  Consisting  of  water  or  other  liquid; 
of  a  watery  nature. 

Be  your  tears  wet?    Yes,  'faith.    Ipray,  weep  not. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  7.  71. 

4.  Characterized  by  rain;  rainy;  drizzly;  show- 
ery: as,  we*  weather;  a  wet  season  (used  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  tropical  or'  semitropi- 
cal  countries,  in  which  the  year  is  divided  into 
wet  and  dry  seasons). 

Wet  October's  torrent  flood.  MUton,  Comus,  1.  930. 

As  to  the  Seasons  of  the  Year,  I  cannot  distinguish  them 
there  [in  the  torrid  zone]  no  other  way  than  by  Wet  and 
Dry.  Damfpier,  Voyages,  II.  iii.  2. 

5 .  Drenched  or  drunk  with  liquor ;  tipsy.  [Col- 
loq.] 

When  my  lost  Lover  the  taU  Ship  ascends. 
With  Music  gay,  and  wet  with  jovial  Friends. 

Priffr,  Celia  to  Damon. 

6.  In  XJ.  8.  polit.  slang,  opposed  to  prohibition 
of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors:  as,  a  we*  town.  Compare  dry,  13 — a 
wet  blanket.  See  blanket.— A  wet  boat,  a  boat  that  is 
crank  and  ships  water  readily. 

"Why  don't  you  go  forward,  sir?  .  .  .  she  is  sure  to  wet 
us  abaft."  .  .  .  "Thank  you,  but  .  .  .  (with  an  heroic  at- 
tempt at  sea-slang)  I  like  a  wet  toat." 

C.  Reade,  love  me  Little,  xviL 

A  wet  day.  Same  as  a  rainy  day  (which  see,  under  rainy). 

Ergo,  saith  the  miser,  "part  with  nothing,  but  keep  all 

asaimtawetday."  .     ,„     .    , 

Fvller,  General  Worthies,  xi.    (Paxnea.) 

Wet  bargain.  Same  as  Dvteh  6ar join  (which  see,  un- 
der hargam).— Wet  bob,  a  boy  who  goes  in  for  boating  in 
preference  tocricket,  foot-ball,  or  other  land-sports.  [Eton 
College  slang.] 

Everything  is  enjoyable  at  Eton  in  the  summer  half. 
The  wet-lobe  on  the  river,  in  all  their  many  trials  of 
strength,  .  .  .  and  the  "dry-bobs"  in  the  playing-fields, 
with  all  the  excitement  of  their  countless  matches. 
C.  E.  Poicoe,  Every-day  Life  in  Our  Public  Schools,  p.  62. 
Wet  brain,  a  dropsical  condition  of  the  brain  and  its 
membranes,  sometimes  observed  in  post-mortem  examina- 
tions of  those  who  have  died  of  delirium  tremens.— Wet- 
bulb  thermometer.  Seej)«j/cArom«ter(withcut).— Wet 
cooper.  See  cooijer.— Wet  dock,  a  dock  or  basm  at 
a  seaport  furnished  with  gates  for  shutting  in  the  tidal 
water,  so  as  to  float  vessels  berthed  in  it  at  a  proper 
level  for  loading  and  unloading.— Wet  goods,  liquors: 
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so  called  in  humorous  allusion  to  dry  goods.  [Slang,  XT.  S.] 
—Wet  meter,  a  gas-meter  in  which  the  gas  to  be  mea^ 
sured  passes  through  a  body  of  water.  The  wet  meter 
regulates  the  flow  of  gas  more  steadily  than  the  dry  me- 
ter, but  is  more  difficult  to  keep  in  order.- Wet  plate, 
in  photog.,  a  plate  coated  with  collodion  and  sensitized 
wifti  a  salt  (usually  the  nitrate)  of  silver :  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  necessary,  in  this  process,  to  perfoi-m  all  the 
operations  of  making  the  picture,  to  and  including  the 
flnal  flxing  of  the  plate,  before  the  coating  of  collodion 
dries.  For  some  thirty  years,  from  about  1850,  this  was 
by  far  the  most  important  photographic  process  in  use, 
but  it  is  now  almost  wholly  superseded  by  the  various 
rapid  dry-plate  processes.  The  phrase  is  also  used  attrib- 
utively to  note  the  process  or  anything  connected  with 
it.  See  collodion  process,  under  collodion.— Vfet  port,  a 
seaport  as  a  place  of  entry  for  foreign  goods,  in  distinction 
from  a  dry  port,  or  land-port,  a  place  of  entry  for  goods 
transported  by  land.  Encye.  Brit,  VI.  729.— Wet  prep- 
aration, a  specimen  of  natural  history  immersed  in  alco- 
hol or  other  preservative  fluid.— Wet  provisions,  a  class 
of  provisions  furnished  to  a  ship,  including  salt  beef  and 
pork,  vinegar,  molasses,  pickles,  etc.— Wet  puddling. 
See  puddling,  2.— Wet  Quakert,  a  Quaker  who  does  not 
strictly  observe  the  rules  of  his  society. 
Socinians  and  Presbyterians, 
Quakers,  and  Wet-Quakers,  or  Merry-ones. 

T.  Ward,  England's  Reformation,  I.  213. 

Wet  Quakerism.  See  Quakerism — Wet  steam.  See 
steam  and  open,  13.— Wet  way,  in  chem.,  the  method  of 
qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis  and  assay  in  which 
the  substance  to  be  examined  is  first  dissolved  in  some  li- 
quid and  then  treated  with  liquid  reagents :  the  opposite 
of  fire-assay,  or  treatment  in  the  dry  way.  In  the  ordi- 
nary analysis  of  minerals,  the  substance  Is  first  finely  pul- 
verized and  then  dissolved  in  an  acid,  after  which  further 
treatment  follows.  If  insoluble  in  an  acid,  it  is  fused  with 
potassium  or  sodium  carbonate,  after  which  treatment 
the  fused  mass  is  soluble,  either  wholly  or  in  part^  the  sil- 
ica (if  the  mineral  is  a  silicate)  separating  out  and  being 
removed  by  filtering,  after  which  the  process  is  continued 
the  same  way  as  when  the  substance  is  soluble  without 

■  the  necessity  of  a  preliminary  attack  by  an  alkali  at  a  high 
temperatui'e.  Ordinary  analyses  of  minerals  are  made  in 
the  wet  way,  assays  of  ores  not  infrequently  in  the  dry  way. 
—With  a  wet  flngert,  with  little  efltort  or  trouble ;  very 
easily  or  readily :  probably  from  the  practice  of  wetting 

'  the  finger  to  facilitate  matters,  as  in  turning  over  a  leaf  of 
a  book,  or  rubbing  out  writing  on  a  slate. 

Walk  you  here ;  I'll  beckon ;  you  shall  see 
I'll  fetch  her  vnth  a  wet  finger. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Westward  Ho,  ii.  2. 

weti  (wet),  n.  [E.  dial,  and  Se.  also  weet  and 
wat;  <  ME.  wet,  wete,  weete,_wate,  <  AS.  wseta, 
m.,  wiete,  f.  (=  loel.  Sw.  vxta  =  Dan.  veede), 
wet,  moisture,  <  wM,  wet:  see  wet\  a.]  1. 
That  which  makes  wet,  as  water  and  other  li- 
quids; moisture;  specifically,  rain. 
I  se  wel  how  ye  swete ; 
Have  beer  a  cloth  and  wype  awey  the  wete. 

Chaucer,  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1. 176. 
Upon  whose  [a  river's]  weeping  margent  she  was  set ; 
Like  usury,  applying  wet  to  wet. 

Shak.,  Lover's  Complaint,  1.  40. 
Aft  ha'e  I  run  your  errands,  lady. 
When  blawin  baith  wind  and  weet. 

Lady  Maisry  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  83). 
The  gable-end  of  the  cottage  was  stained  with  we^ 

T.  Hardy,  Three  Strangers. 

2.  The  act  of  wetting;  specifically,  a  wetting 
of  the  throat  with  drink;  a  drink  or  dram  of 
liquor;  indulgence  in  drinking.     [Slang.] 

No  bargain  could  be  completed  without  a  wet,  and  no 
friendship  or  enmibr  forgotten  without  recourse  to  the 
bottle.  A.  C.  Grant,  Bush-Life  in  Queensland,  I.  30. 

3.  In  U.  S.  polit.  slang,  an  opponent  of  prohi- 
bition; one  who  favors  the  traffic  in  liquor. — 
HeaT7  wet.    See  Iieavy^. 

wet^  (wet),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  wettedoTwet,  ppr. 
wetting.  [<  ME.  weten,  weeten  (pret.  wette,  watte, 
pp.  wet),  <  AS.  wStan,  wetan,  ge-wetan  (=  leel. 
Sw.  vieta  =  Dan.  vxde),  wet,  moisten,  <  wset, 
wet:  see  wet^,  a.]  1.  To  make  wet;  moisten, 
drench,  or  soak  "with  water  or  other  fluid ;  dip 
or  soak  in  a  liquid. 

Ne  wette  hir  flngres  in  hlr  sauce  dope. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  ProL  to  C.  T.,  1.  129. 

2.  To  moisten  with  drink;  hence,  figuratively, 
to  inaugurate  or  celebrate  by  a  drink  or  a  treat 
of  liquor:  as,  to  wet  a  new  hat.     [Slang.] 

Down  came  all  the  company  together,  and  awayt  the 
ale-house  was  immediately  filled  with  clamour,  and  scor- 
ing one  mug  to  the  Marquis  of  such  a  place,  oil  and  vin- 
egar to  such  an  Earl,  three  quarts  to  my  new  Lord  for  wet- 
ting his  title.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  88. 

Then  we  should  have  commissions  to  wet. 

C.  Shadwell,  Humours  of  the  Navy,  ii.  3. 

To  wet  down  paper,  in  printing,  to  dip  paper  in  water,  or 
sprinkle  it  in  small  portions,  which  are  laid  together  and 
left  under  pressure  for  a  time  to  allow  the  moisture  to 
spread  equally  through  the  mass.  The  dampness  of  the 
paper  fits  it  for  taking  the  ink  readily  and  evenly  in  the 
process  of  printing,  and  prevents  it  from  sticking  to  the 
type.  The  finest  printing,  however,  is  done  with  dry  pa- 
per, and  ink  of  a  suitable  quality  for  such  use. —  To  wet 
one's  line.  See  line2. 
I  have  not  yet  wetted  my  line  since  we  met  together. 

/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  84. 

To  wet  one's  whistle.  See  wAfette. —Wetting-out 
steep.  Same  as  rot's  steep  (which  see,  under  steep^).— 
Wetting  the  block,  among  English  shoemakers,  the 


wetter-off 

act  of  celebrating  by  a  convivial  supper,  on  the  first 

Monday  in  March,  the  cessation  of  work  by  candle-light. 

HaUiwell.  ..  ■,    „  ,.     .  , 

wet^t,  V.  and  n.    A  Middle  Enghsh  form  of  witK 
wetandt.    A  Middle  English  present  participle 

of  witi.  ,.  ,  „ 

wetandlyt,  «<?"•    A  Middle  English  form  of  wit- 


wet-bird  (wet'bSrd),  «.  The  chaffinch,  F}-in- 
gilla  cmlehs,  whose  cry  is  thought  to  foretell 
i-aiu.    See  cut  under  chaffinch.     [Local,  Eng.] 

wet-broke  ( wet'brok),  n.  In  paper-manuf.,  the 
moist  and  imperfectly  felted  stock  or  pulp  as 
it  leaves  the  wire  cylinder,  and  before  it  has 
been  smoothed  out  on  the  f  orwarding-blanket. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

wet-cup  (wet'kup),  n.  A  cupping-glass  when 
used  in  the  operation  of  wet-cupping.  Some- 
times it  is  specially  constructed  with  a  lance  or  scarifica- 
tor, which  can  be  used  to  incise  the  skin  after  the  cup 
has  been  applied. 

wet-cupping  (wet'kup"ing),  n.  The  aijpliea- 
tion  of  a  cupping-glass  simultaneously  with  in- 
cision of  the  skia,  by  means  of  which  a  small 
quantity  of  blood  is  withdrawn.  See  cupping,  1. 

wetet.    A  Middle  English  form  of  wet\  wit^. 

wether  (weTS'er),  n.  [E.  dial,  also  wedder; 
<  MB.  wether,  wethir,  wedyr,  <  AS.  wither,  a 
wether,  a  castrated  ram,  =  OS.  withar,  wither 
—  D.  wedder,  weder  =  0H&.  widar,  MHG.  wider, 
Gr.  widder  =  leel.  vethr  =  Sw.  vddm  =  Dan. 
vseder,  vsedder,  a  ram,  =  Goth,  withrus,  a  lamb; 
akin  to  L.  vitulus,  a  calf,  Skt.  vatsa,  calf,  young, 
lit.  'a  yearling,'  connected  with  Skt.  vatsara 
and  Gr.  erof,  a  year,  L.  vetus,  aged,  old:  see 
veal  and  veteran.]    A  castrated  ram. 

And  softer  than  the  woUe  is  of  a  wether. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  63. 

wether-hog  (weSH'er-hog),  n.  A  young  wether. 

[Prov.  Eng.] 
wethe'Wyndet,  »*•    A  Middle  English  form  of 
withwind. 
wetly  (wet'li),  adv.     [<  wefi  -I-  -ly^.]    In  a  wet 
state  or  condition;  moistly. 

"Love,"  she  says,  very  sweetly,  while,  for  the  last  time, 
her  blue  eyes  wetly  dwell  on  his. 

Skoda  Broughton,  Joab,  il.  11. 

wetness  (wet'nes),  n.  The  state  or  condition  of 
being  wet ;  also,  the  capacity  for  communicat- 
ing moisture  or  making  wet :  as,  the  wetness  of 
the  atmosphere  or  of  steam. 

The  wetness  of  the  working  fluid  [steam]  to  which  the 
action  of  the  walls  of  the  cylinder  gives  rise  is  essentially 
superflcial.  JEncyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  488. 

wet-nurse  (wet'n^rs),  n.  A  woman  employed 
to  suckle  the  infant  of  another.    Compare  dry- 


wet-nurse  (wet'n6rs),  v.t.  [<  wet-nurse, ».]  1 . 
To  act  as  a  wet-nurse  to;  suckle. 

Or  is  he  a  mythus  — ancient  word  for  "humbug"— 
Such  as  Livy  told  about  the  wolf  that  wet-nursed 
Bomulus  and  Kemns?  0.  W.  Holmes,  Professor,  i. 

Hence — 2.   To  coddle  as  a  wet-nurse  does; 
treat  with  the  tenderness  shown  to  an  infant. 

The  system  of  wetnursing  adopted  by  the  Post  Office  au- 
thorities in  the  case  of  the  telegraph  service  has  not  been 
one  of  uniform  success.       Meet.  Rev.  (Eng.),  XXVn.  20S. 

we't-pack  (wet'pak),  n.  A  means  of  reducing 
the  temperature  in  fever  by  wrapping  the  body 
in  cloths  wet  ■with  cold  water,  and  covering 
these  with  a  blanket  or  other  dry  material. 

wet-press  (wet'pres),  n.  In  paper-malcing,  the 
second  press  in  which  wet  hand-made  paper  is 
compacted  and  partially  dried.    E.  S.  Knight. 

wet-saltert  (wet's&l''''t6r),  n.  A  Salter  who  pre- 
pares or  deals  in  wet  pro'visions.  See  wet  pro- 
visions, under  wet\    Compare  dry-salter. 

The  Parade  .  .  .  smelt  as  strong  about  BreakfastTimes 
as  a  Wet  Salter's  Shop  at  Midsummer. 

Tom  Brmm,  Works  (ed.  1708),  III.  86. 

wet-shod  (wet'shod),  a.  [<  ME.  wet-shod,  wat- 
shod,  wete-shodde;  <  wet^  -I-  shod'i-.]  Wet  as  re- 
gards the  shoes ;  wearing  wet  shoes. 

There  [in  the  battle]  men  were  weischoede 
Alle  of  Brayn  &  of  blode. 

Arthur  (ed.  Furnivall),  1.  469. 

Unless  to  shame  his  Court  Flatterers  who  would  not 

else  be  oonvinc't,  Canute  needed  not  to  have  gone  wet-shod 

home.  XHtm,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

So  he  went  over  at  last,  not  much  aboue  wet-shod. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  ii. 
wetter  (wet'fer),  n.  One  who  wets,  or  practises 
wetting,  for  some  purpose;  specifically,  in 
printing,  a  workman  who  wets  down  paper. 
See  phrase  under  we*i,  v.  t. 
wetter-oflf  (wet'er-6f'),  n.  In  glass-making,  a 
workman  who  detaches  formed  bottles  from 
the  blowing-iron  by  applying  a  moistened  tool 
to  the  neck. 


wetting-machine 

wetting-machine  (wet'ing-ma-shen"),  n.  A 
meohanism  that  dampens  paper  and  makes  it 
suitable  for  printing,  it  is  made  in  many  forms,  the 
simplest  of  which  is  a  flexible  and  vibrating  rose-nozle 
attached  by  a  pipe  to  a  water-tank.  Paper  for  web-presses 
IS  usually  dampened  by  a  spray  of  water  from  aperf  orated 
pipe  as  the  paper  is  automatically  unwound. 

wettish  (wet'lsh),  a.  [<  wet^-  +  -j«fei.]  Some- 
what wet :  moist ;  humid. 

we-uns.    See  under  we. 

weveH,  v.    An  old  spelling  of  weave^. 

weve^t,  V.  t.    A  Middle  English  form  of  waive. 

weve^t,  V.    See  weave^. 

wevilt,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  weevil. 

wext,  V.    An  obsolete  form  of  wax^. 

Weyi  (wa),  n.  [<  ME.  weie,  waie,  weilie,  wsege,  < 
AS.  wxg  (=OB.G:.  waga  =  loel.  Mg-),  a  weight,  < 
wegan,  raise,  lift:  see  weight,  n.,  and  of.  weighfl.l 
1.,  A  unit  of  weight,  14  stone  according  to  the 
old  statute  de  ponderihus.  But  a  wey  of  wool  is  6i 
tods,  or  13  stone ;  locally,  30, 30J,  or  31  pounds.  A  wev  of 
liemp  was  30  pounds  in  Somersetshire,  32  pomids  in  Dor- 
setshire, being  8  heads  of  4  pounds,  twisted  and  tied.  A 
statute  of  U30  declares  that  cheese  shall  not  be  weighed 
by  the  ouncel,  but  by  the  wey  of  32  cloves,  each  clove  of  7 
pounds,  except  in  Essex,  where  it  is  256  pounds,  or  32 
cloves  of  7i  pounds.  But  locally  it  was  3  hundredweight, 
or  416  pounds. 

Hence — 2.  A  unit  oj  measure,  properly  40 
bushels.  So  a  statute  of  George  III.  makes  a  wey  of  salt 
one  ton,  which  is  40  bushels.  But  another  statute  of  the 
same  monarch  makes  a  wey  of  meal  48  bushels  of  84  pounds 
each ;  and  in  Devonshire  a  wey  of  lime,  coals,  or  culm  was 
sometimes  48  douhle  Winchester  bushels.  So  in  South 
Wales  a  wey  of  coals  is  6,  not  6,  chaldrons. 
3.  An  amount  of  window-glass — 60  oases. 
[Eng.  in  all  uses.] 

wey^t,  weyet,  v.    Obsolete  spellings  of  weight. 

weySf,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  way^. 

weyeret,  ».     An  obsolete  spelling  of  weigher. 

Weymouth  pine.    See  pmei. 

weyvet.  v.    Au'old  spelling  of  waive. 

wezanat,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  weasand. 

W„  f.  In  printing,  an  abbreviation  of  wrong 
font:  a  mark  on  the  margin  of  a  proof,  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  letter  or  letters, 
etc.,  opposite  differ  from  the  rest  in  size  or 
face. 

W.  ft.  An  abbreviation  of  Worthy  Grand,  pre- 
fixed to  various  titles  of  ofSce  among  Free-ma- 
sons and  similar  orders:  as,  W.  G.  C.  (Worthy 
Grand  Chaplain  or  Conductor). 

wh-.    See  W,  1. 

wha  (hwa.),  pron.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
(Scotch)  form  of  who. 

whaap,  n.    See  whaup. 

whack  (hwak),  V.  [A  var.  of  thack^,  appar.  sug- 
gested by  whap,  whop,  whip,  etc.,  the  form 
thwack  being  intermediate  between  thack^  and 
whaek.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  give  a  heavy  or  re- 
sounding blow  to ;  thwack.     [CoUoq.] 

A  traveller,  coming  up,  finds  the  missing  man  by  whack- 
ing each  of  them  over  the  shoulder. 

W.  A.  Clouston,  Book  of  Ifoodles,  ii. 

2.  To  divide  into  shares;  apportion;  parcel 
out.     [Slang.] 

They  then,  as  they  term  it,  whaek  the  whole  lot. 

Uayheul,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  IL  152. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  strike,  or  continue  strik- 
ing, anything  with  smart  blows.  [Colloq.] — 
2.  To  make  a  division  or  settlement;  square 
accounts;  pay:  often  in  the  phrase  to  whack 
up.     [Slang.] 

The  city  has  never  whacked  up  with  the  gas  company. 
Elect.  Sev.  (Amer.),  Xm.  9. 

At  last  Long  J and  I  got  to  quarrel  about  the  whack- 
ing; there  was  cheatin'  a  goin'  on. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  IL  172. 

whack  (hwak),  n.  [<  whack,  «.]  1.  A  heavy 
blow;  a  thwack. 

Sometimes  a  chap  will  give  me  a  lick  with  a  stick  just 

as  I'm  going  over ;  sometimes  a  reg'lar  good  hard  whack. 

mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  564. 

2.  A  stroke;  a  trial  or  attempt:  as,  to  take  a 
whaek  at  a  job.  [Slang.] — 3.  A  piece ;  a  share ; 
a  portion.     [Slang.] 

This  gay  young  bachelor  had  taken  his  share  (what  he 
called  "  his  whoAik")  of  pleasure. 

Thackeray,  Shabby  Genteel  Story,  v. 

My  word !  he  did  more  than  his  whack; 
He  was  never  a  cove  as  would  shirk. 
e.  Waleh,  A  Little  Tin  Plate  (A  Century  of  Australian 

[Song,  p.  509). 

4.  Appetite.  Salliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
whacker  (hwak'fer),  M.  [<  whack  ^-er^."]  Some- 
thing strikingly  large  of  its  kind;  a  big  thing; 
a  whopper.  T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford, 
U.  vii.  [Slang.] 
whacking  (hwak'ing),  a.  [Ppr.  of  whack,  v. ; 
cf .  whopping,  etc.]  Very  large ;  lusty ;  whop- 
ping: as,  a  whacking  fish  or  falsehood.    Often 
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used  adverbially :  as,  a  whacking  big  fish.  [Col- 
loq.] 

Whahoo  (hwa-ho'),  n.  Same  as  wahoo,  but  ap- 
plied specifically  to  the  winged  elm. 

whaintt,  whaintisef.  Middle  English  forms  of 
quaint,  quainUse. 

whaisle,  whaizle  (hwa'zl),  v.  i.  [A  dial.  freq. 
of  wheeze.^  To  breathe  hard,  as  in  asthma; 
wheeze.     [Scotch.] 

But  sax  Scotch  miles  thou  try 't  their  mettle, 
An'  gart  them  whaide. 
Bums,  Farmer's  Salutation  to  his  Auld  Mare. 

whake,  whaker.  Dialectal  forms  of  quake, 
quaker. 

whalei  (hwal),  n.  [<  ME.  hwal,  whal,  qwal, 
qual,  <  AS.  hwxl  (pi.  hwalas)  =  MD.  wal  =  Icel. 
hvalr  =  Sw.  Dan.  h/val,  a  whale,  including  any 
large  fish  or  cetacean;  also  in  comp.  D.  walvisch 
=  OHG.  walflsc,  MHG.  waPvisch,  Gr.  walfiseh 
=  Icel.  Iwalfiskr  =  Sw.  Dan.  hvalfisk,  a  whale 
(see  whale-fish) ;  cf.  OHG.  walira,  MHG.  walre, 
a  whale;  cf.  also  MHG.  G.  wels,  shad.  Hence 
ult.  in  comp.  E.  walrus,  narwhal,  liorsewhale;  ul- 
terior origin  unknown.  Skeat  connects  whale^, 
as  lit.  'the  roller,'  with  wheel^;  others  connect 
it  with  L.  halsena,  a  whale.  Both  derivations  are 
untenable.]  Any  member  of  the  mammalian 
order  Cetacea  or  Cete  (which  see) ;  an  ordinary 
cetacean,  as  distinguished  from  a  sirenian,  or 
so-called  herbivorous  cetacean  ;  a  marine  mam- 
mal of  fish-like  form  and  habit,  with  fore  limbs 
in  the  form  of  fm-like  flippers,  without  external 
trace  of  hind  limbs,  and  with  a  naked  body 
tapering  to  a  tail  with  flukes  which  are  like  a 
fish's  caudal  fin,  but  are  horizontal  instead  of 
vertical;  especially,  a  cetacean  of  large  to  the 
largest  size,  the  small  ones  being  distinctively 
named  dolphins,  porpoises,  etc. :  in  popular  use 
applied  to  any  large  marine  animal,  (a)  whale  Is 
not  less  strictly  applicable  than  universally  applied  to  the 
toothless  or  whalebone  whales,  all  of  which  are  of  great 
size,  and  some  of  which  are  by  far  the  largest  of  animals. 
They  consist  of  the  right  whales,  finner-whales,  and  hump- 
hacks,  composing  the  family  Baixnidse  alone,  and  repre- 
sent five  well-marked  genera,  namely:  (1)  Balsena  proper, 
the  right  whales,  without  any  dorsal  fin  and  with  smooth 
throat ;  (2)  Neobalsena,  based  on  N.  marginaia,  a  whale- 
bone whale  said  to  combine  a  smooth  throat  with  pres- 
ence of  a  dorsal  fin ;  (3)  Rachianecteg,  with  one  species, 
72.  glattcus,  the  gray  whale;  (4)  Megaptera,  the  hump- 
backed whales,  with  a  dorsal  fin,  furrowed  throat,  and  long 
flippers,  of  several  nominal  species  of  all  seas;  and  (6) 
BcUsenc^tera,  the  true  finners,  or  rorquals,  with  dorsal  fin, 
furrowed  throat,  and  short  flippers :  it  comprises  at  least 
four,  and  probably  more,  species.  'Various  other  genera 
have  been  named  (as  Agaphelus  for  certain  so-called  scrag- 
whales),  and  the  generic  synonyms  of  these  whales  are 
probably  more  numerous  than  the  actual  species,    (p) 
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in  immense  areas,  to  which  the  whales  resort  as  feedings 
grounds.  Some  whales  attack  large  animals,  even  of  their 
own  kind  (see  killer,  Orca^),  but  nearly  all  are  timid  and 
inoffensive,  seeking  only  to  avoid  their  enemies,  though 
capable  of  formidable  resistance  to  attack.  Whales  bring 
forth  their  young  alive,  like  all  mammals  above  the  mono- 
treraes,  and  suckle  them ;  the  teats  are  a  pair,  beside  the 
vulva.  They  breathe  only  air,  for  which  purpose  they  must 
regularly  seek  the  surface,  though  capable  of  remaining 
long  under  water  without  respiring.  The  spouting  of  the 
whale  is  the  act  of  expiration,  during  which  the  air  in  the 
lungs,  loaded  with  watery  vapor,  is  forcibly  expelled  like 
spray  in  a  single  stream,  or  in  two  streams,  according  as 
the  blowholes  are  single  or  there  are  a  pair  of  these 
spiracles.  Some  sea-water  may  be  mixed  with  the  breath, 
if  the  whale  spouts  beneath  the  surface,  but  the  visible 
stream  is  chiefly  condensed  vapor,  like  that  of  human 
breath  on  a  cold  day.  Whales  have  a  naked  skin,  sav- 
ing a  few  bristles  about  the  month,  chiefly  in  the  young ; 
the  hide  is  often  incrusted  with  barnacles,  or  infested  with 
other  crustacean  parasites.  The  bodily  temperature  is 
maintained  in  the  coldest  surroundings  by  the  heavy  layer 
of  blubber  which  lies  under  the  skin  of  the  whole  body, 
and  in  the  sperm-whale  forms  a  special  deposit  on  the 
skull,  giving  its  singular  shape  to  the  head.  The  general 
form  of  the  body  is  like  that  of  a  fish,  in  adaptation  to  en- 
tirely aquatic  habits  and  means  of  locomotion.  It  tapers 
behind  the  body-cavity  in  a  solid  muscular  part,  the  small, 
and  ends  in  broad,  short  flukes  lying  horizontally  and  ex- 
tending from  side  to  side.  This  tail-fin  is  the  principal  or- 
gan of  locomotion,  like  the  vertical  caudal  fin  of  a  fish.  The 
fore  limbs  form  flippers  of  varying  length  in  different  spe- 
cies. These  fins  are  of  medium  length  in  the  right  whale, 
short  in  the  sperm  and  rorqual,  and  extremely  long  in  the 
humpback.  In  all  cases  the  pectoral  fin  has  a  skeleton 
composed  of  the  same  joints  or  segments  as  the  fore  limb  of 
ordinary  mammalB,*and  of  all  the  usual  bones  except  a  cla- 
vicle ;  but  the  digital  phalanges  axe  more  numerous.  The 
dorsal  fin,  when  present,  is  a  mere  excrescence,  without  any 
bony  basis.  There  is  never  any  outward  sign  of  hind  limbs, 
but  the  skeleton  of  some  whales  includes  certain  vestigial 
bones  of  a  proximal  segment  of  the  pelvic  limb,  entirely 
separate  from  the  spinal  column,  and  apparently  only  serv- 
ing in  the  male  as  a  suspensorium  for  the  penis.  There 
is  consequently  no  sacrum,  nor  any  break  in  the  series  of 
vertebrae  from  the  hindmost  that  bears  ribg  to  the  end  of 
the  spinal  column.  The  cervical  vertebrse  offer  excep- 
tional conditions.  (See  cut  under  ankylosis.)  The  denti- 
tion of  whales  is  sufficiently  diverse  to  furnish  characters 
of  the  main  divisions  of  cetaceans.  The  entire  toothless- 
ness  of  the  baleen  whales  is  matched  by  few  mammals 
(see  Edentata) ;  the  presence  of  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  only, 
as  in  various  odontocete  whales,  is  peculiar;  the  denti- 
tion of  the  narwhal  is  wholly  exceptional.  Teeth,  when 
present,  are  always  homodont  (like  one  another)  and 
monophyodont  (there  being  no  milk-teeth).  The  soft 
palate  and  the  larynx  are  specialized  in  adaptation  to  the 
act  of  spouting.  The  digestive  organs  are  comparatively 
simple ;  the  uterus  is  hicomous,  the  placenta  diffuse  and 
non-deciduate ;  the  testes  are  abdominal;  and  there  is  no 
OS  penis  nor  seminal  vesicle.  The  circulatory  system  is 
notable  for  its  plexuses,  both  arterial  and  venous.  14'ot- 
withstanding  the  outward  resemblance  to  a  fish,  whales 
belong  to  the  higher  (educabilian)  series  of  mammals,  hav- 
ing a  relatively  large  brain.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  many  anomalies  presented  by  this  highly  specialized 
order  of  mammals  is  the  difference  in  size  of  its  mem- 
bers, the  range  being  far  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
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Whale  is  extended,  nearly  always  with  a  qualifying  word, 
to  most  of  the  odontocete  or  toothed  cetaceans,  and  espe-. 
ciaUy  to  those  of  great  size,  as  the  sperm-whale,  but  also  to 
some  of  the  smallest,  no  larger  than  a  dolphin,  as  the  pyg- 
my or  porpoise  sperm-whales  of  the  genus  Koqia,  and  to 
various  forms  of  intermediate  sizes,  as  the  pilot-whales 
ifflobicephal'ue),  the  bottle-nosed  or  bottle-headed  whales 
(Hyperobdon),  the  white  whales  (Delphinapterus),  etc. 
Some  of  these  whales  also  have  distinctive  names  into 
which  whule  does  not  enter,  as  UackfUh,  ielvga,  botOehead, 
bottlenose,  grampus,  killer,  etc.,  or  they  share  the  qualifled 
names  porpoise  and  dolphin  with  various  small  cetaceans 
more  properly  so  called.  The  genera  and  species  of  the 
toothed  whales  are  much  more  numerous  than  those  of 
the  baleen  whales;  their  synonymy  is  very  extensive 
and  intricate,  and  is  in  some  cases  in  a  state  of  confusion 
which  can  only  be  cleared  up  by  future  research,  (c)  In 
geologic  time  whales  date  back  to  the  Eocene;  and 
a  suborder  Archseoeeti  (contrasted  with  OdoretoceH  and 
Mystieete)  has  been  named  to  cover  certain  forms  still  only 
imperfectly  known  from  fragmentary  remains.  (See  Zeu- 
glodon.)  The  oldest  whales  like  any  of  the  living  forms 
date  from  the  late  Eocene,  and  are  toothed  whales  related 
to  the  humpbacks.  Whalebone  whales  are  not  known  to 
be  older  than  the  Pliocene.  ((J)  In  present  geographical 
distribution  whales  are  found  in  all  seas,  and  some  of 
them  enter  rivers.  Most  of  the  species  are  individually 
wide-ranging  on  the  high  seas,  and  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  discriminate  similar  forms  from  different 
waters  have  in  most  cases  proved  futile.  Several  of  the 
larger  forms  have  heen  the  objects  of  systematic  fisheries 
for  centuries.  (See  whale-fishery.)  The  principal  products 
are  oil,  both  train  and  sperm,  baleen  or  whalebone,  sper- 
maceti, and  ambergris ;  the  hide  of  some  of  the  smaller 
whales  affords  a  leather.  Whales  are  exclusively  carnivo- 
rous, and  feed  for  the  most  part  upon  a  great  variety  of 
small  animals  which  float  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  gener- 
ally known  collectively  as  brit  or  whale-brit.  This  includes 
various  cephalopods,  as  squids  and  cuttles,  with  other 
mollusks  of  different  orders,  as  well  as  several  different 
kinds  of  crustaceans.  Brit  of  some  kinds  covers  the  ocean 


ordinal  group— from  4  to  about  80  feet  in  linear  dimen- 
sion. The  size  of  the  larger  whales  has  been  grossly  ex- 
aggerated in  many  of  the  accounts  which  find  popular 
credence.  Adult  right  whales  of  different  species  range 
from  20  to  50  feet  in  length,  only  the  polar  whale  attaining 
the  latter  dimension ;  the  common  humpback  is  from  40 
to  50  feet  long ;  the  sperm-whale  reaches  60  feet ;  and  the 
rorquals  of  several  species  range  from  40  to  80  feet,  the 
maximum  length  being  reached  only  by  the  blue  rorqual, 
which  is  the  largest  of  known  animals. — Arctic  WliaJe, 
the  polar  whale,  Baleena  mysticetus;  that  right  whale 
which  is  of  circumpolar  distribution,  as  distinguished 
from  any  such  whale  of  temperate  Jl^orth  Atlantic  or  North 
Pacific  waters,  or  from  which  the  latter  are  sought  to  he 
distinguished,  as  the  Atlantic,  Fadfixi,  northtuest,  or  Bis- 
cay wAaie.— Atlantic  whale,  the  right  whale  of  temper- 
ate North  Atlantic  waters.  It  is  not  distinct  from  the 
southern  right  whale,  Balsena  augtraXis,  though  so  named, 
as  B.  dsarctica,  and  as  B.  biscayensis,  the  Biscay  whale. 
— Australian  whale,  the  New  Zealand  whale. — Baleen 
Whale,  any  whalebone  whale,  as  a  right  whale.  See  cuts 
MnAev  Balsenidse  said  whalebone.— '&SCa,ywilSle,  Balsena 
biscayensis,  long  the  object  of  a  special  fishery  by  the 
Basques,  conducted  as  early  as  the  tenth  century. — Black 
Whale,  (a)  Any  baleen  whale,  as  distinguished  from  a 
sperm-whale.  (&)  See  blackfish,  2,  black-whale,  and  Qlobi- 
cephalus. — Blue  Whale,  Sibbald's  whale ;  the  large  ror- 
qual.—Bone-whale,  any  baleen  whale.— Bottle-headed. 
Whale,  a  ziphioid  whale ;  a  cetacean  of  the  family  Ziphi- 
idse. — Bottle-nosed  whale.  See  bottlenose,  1  (b),  and  cut 
at  Ziphiinse. — BoW-head  whale,  the  polar  whale,  or  bow- 
head.— Bull  whale,  any  adult  male  whale ;  a  bull.-  Calf- 
wbale,  any  young  whale.— California  Whale,  ttie  gray 


California  Gray  Whale  {Rachiatuctes £^taucus\ 


whale 

irhale.  See  Saehianectes.—  CalUxie  Wbale,  a  casing- 
whalat  a  pilot-whale.— Cape  whale,  tlie  southern  right 
whale,  Balsena  awtraHs.—Oow  whale,  any  adult  female 
whale ;  a  dam.— Dentlcete  whales,  the  tootlied  whales. 
—  Digger  whale,  the  gray  whale.— Down  whale,  a 
whale  under  water,  as  in  sounding.— Fliihack  whale, 
a flnner-whale ;  a  rorqual;  any  whale  ol  the  family  £(ri«- 
tiopteridie.  See  cut  under  rorqual. — Fin-Whale  or  fln- 
ner-Whale,  a  finback  whale ;  any  whalebone  whale  with 
a  dorsal  fin,  as  a  humpback  or  rorqual ;  a  furrowed  whale. 
See  Baleenopterat  Megaptera,  and  cut  under  rorqwU. — 
Furrowed  whale,  a  whalebone  whale  with  the  skin  of 
the  throat  plicated,  or  thrown  into  ridges  and  furrows, 
and  a  dorsu  fln :  distinguished  from  gnwoth  whaU.  The 
humpbacks  and  the  finners  or  rorquals  are  furrowed 
whales.  See  Balemopteridse.— QaajA  sperm-whale, 
the  sperm-whale  proper.  See  cut  under  spermr-whdte. — 
Gray  whale,  the  California  whale,  RatMamctea  glaucus, 
a  large  flnner-whale  or  rorqual  of  the  Pacific  coast  of 
Korth  America.  It  has  many  local  names,  as  devil-fish, 
grayback,  fiardhead,  mussei-digger,  ripsaclc,  etc.  See  Ra- 
cAtanecte*.- Great  polar  whale,  the  polar  or  Green- 
land right  whale.— Greenland  whale,  the  right  whale 
of  the  North  Atlantic ;  the  great  polar  whale,  BaXsena 
mi^tticetus.- Humpbacked  whale.    See  humpback  and 
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the  seventeenth  century.  This  whale  has  long  been  rare 
in  the  North  Atlantic,  but  has  occasionally  stranded  on 
the  European  coast,  and  more  frequently  on  that  of  the 
United  States.  A  similar  if  not  identical  right  whale  is 
hunted  in  temperate  North  Pacific  waters.  Right  whales 
are  rare  and  not  pursued  in  tropical  seas,  but  are  objects 
of  the  chase  in  various  parts  of  the  south  temperate 
ocean.  See  cuts  above,  and  under  Balemida.—'RVi- 
dolphi'S  whale,  the  small  flnner-whale  or  rorqual,  Ba- 
Isenoptera  borealis.  See  rorquai.— Slbbald's  Whale,  a  very 
large  flnner-whale,  the  blue  rorqual,  Balsmopteramhaldi, 
one  of  the  two  or  three  largest  of  all  animals.  See  ror- 
g«oJ.— Slehold's  whale,  a  right  whale  of  the  North  Pa- 
ciflc,  nominally  BaZeena  sieboldi.  See  northwest  whale, 
above.— Smooth  Whale,  a  whalebone  whale  having  no 
plications  of  the  skin  of  the  throat  and  no  dorsal  flu,  as  a 


whale-fisher 

gather  in  multitudes  when  a  whale  has  been  captured,  to 
feed  upon  the  oflal ;  they  are  chiefly  of  the  petrel  and  gul] 
families. 

3.  The  tumstone,  Strepsilas  interpres.  JSearne. 
[Hudson's  Bay.]  — 3.  The  red  or  gi'ayphala- 
rope.  Kv/mlein.  [Labrador.] 
whale-boat  (hwal'bot),  n.  A  long  narrow  boat, 
sharp  at  both  ends,  and  fitted  for  steering  with 
an  oar  as  well  as  with  a  rudder,  used  in  the 
pursuit  of  whales,  and,  from  its  handy  and  sea^ 
worthy  qualities,  also  for  many  other  purposes. 
It  is  usually  from  20  to  30  feet  long.  A  pair  ot  these 
boats  is  commonly  carried  by  ocean  passenger-steamers, 
in  addition  to  their  heavier  boats. 


right  whale:  distinguished  bom  furrowed  whale.     See  y^haleboiie  (bwal'bon),  M.  and  a.     [<MB.«)tete 


Humpbacked  Whale  iMtgaptera  boSps). 

Megaptera.— Japan  or  Japanese  WbalejBalanaJapo- 
Tiiea,  a  right  whale  of  the  North  Pacific- Klller-whale. 
See  IdUer,  3,  and  Orcal. — Loose  Whale,  a  whale  that 
has  not  been  struck  by  the  toggle-iron,  or  a  whale  that 
has  been  fastened  to,  but  has  made  its  escape.— Mysti- 
cete  whales,  the  toothless  or  baleen  whales ;  whalebone 
whales.  See  Myeticete,  Megapterinse,  Baleenidse.—'S&fr 
Zealand  whale,  Neobalsena  marginata,  a  whalebone 
whale  of  Polynesian  and  Australian  waters,  not  yet  well 
known,  having  the  smooth  throat  of  the  right  whales,  a 
dorsal  fin,  very  long  and  slender  white  baleen,  small  flip- 
pers with  only  four  digits,  and  various  osteological  pecu- 
liarities. It  is  of  smfdlest  size  among  the  baleen  whales, 
being  only  about  20  feet  long.— Northwest  whale,  the 
Tight  whale  of  the  northwestern  coast  of  North  America, 
Balxna  sieboldi,  as  distinguished  from  the  southern  right 
whale.  Also  called  Pacific  right  !«A«Je.— Mlot-whale. 
Same  as  caaing-wTiale.— Volar  Whale,  the  right  whale 
of  the  arctic  Atlantic  waters,  or  Greenland  whale,  Balse- 
na mysticetue,  more  fully  called  great  polar  whale,  and 
by  many  local  names,  as  bow-head,  steepletop,  ice-break- 
er, ice-whale,  etc.— Pygmy  sperm-whale,  a  toothed 
whale  of  the  genus  Kogia;  a  porpoise  sperm-whale  (which 
see,  under  sperwrwliale). — Bight  Whale,  a  whalebone 
whale  of  the  restricted  genus  Balsena :  so  called,  it  is 
said,  because  this  is  the  "right"  kind  ot  whale  to  take. 
Kight  whales  inhabit  all  known  seas,  and  those  of  the 
main  divisions  of  the  waters  of  the  globe  have  been  spe- 
cified by  name,  as  the  arctic,  polar,  or  Cfreenland  right 
whale,  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  the  southern,  the  north- 
west, etc.  These  have  received  several  technical  names, 
as  B.  mysticettis  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  B.  biscayensis  or  cis- 
arctica  of  the  North  Atlantic,  B.  aiuMralis  of  the  South  At- 
lantic, B.  japonica  of  the  North  Pacific,  B.  antipodarumot 
the  South  Pacific,  and  others.  It  is  not  likely  that  more 
than  two  valid  species  are  represented  in  this  synonymy : 
(a)  B.  myeticetus  is  of  circumpolar  distribution  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  It  attains  a  length  ot  from  40  to  50 
feet,  has  no  dorsal  fln,  flippers  of  medium  size,  and  very 
long  narrow  flukes,  tapering  to  a  point  and  somewhat  fal- 
cate. The  greatest  girth  is  about  the  middle,  whence  the 
body  tapers  rapidly  to  the  comparatively  slender  root  of 
the  tail.  The  throat  is  smooth ;  the  head  is  of  great  size ; 
and  the  eye  is  situated  very  low  down  and  far  back,  be- 


Balsmida.— Southern  right  whale,  Balwna  aua,ral%s  of 
the  South  Atlantic,  admitted  as  a  distinct  species  from  the 
polar  right  whale.  See  AUavMx  whale,  above.— South 
Pacific  whale,  a  southern  right  whale,  BiAema  anUpoda- 
r«m.— Sowerby's  whale,  a  ziphioid'  whale,  Mesoptodaa 
sowerbiensis,  of  the  Atlantic— Spermaceti  Whale,  the 
sperm-whale.— Sulphur  Whale,  sulphur-bottomed 
whale.  Same  as  sulphur-bottom — To  bone  a  whale,  to 
strike  a  bone,  as  the  shoulder-blade,  in  lancing  a  whale. — 
ToolAied  whale,  a  whale  or  other  cetacean  with  true  teeth 
in  one  or  both  jaws ;  any  member  ot  the  division  Deniicete 
or  OdontoceH:  distinguished  from  whalebone  whale. — To 
throw  a  tub  to  a  Whale.  Seetij*.- Veryllkeawhale, 
an  expression  of  ironical  assent  to  an  assertion  or  a  propo- 
sition regarded  as  preposterous :  from  the  use  of  the  phrase 
by  Polonius  in  humoring  Hamlet's  supposed  madness : 

Ham.  Methinks  it  [a  cloud]  is  like  a  weasel. 

Pol.  It  is  backed  like  a  weasel. 

Ham.  Or  like  a  whale? 

Pol.  Very  like  a  whale.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2.  399. 

Whalebone  whale,  a  baleen  whale ;  a  toothless  whale 
whose  mouth  contains  whalebone ;  any  member  of  the  Ba- 
lienidse,  as  a  right  whale,  humpback,  or  rorqual,  whether 
furrowed  or  smooth.— whale  of  passage,  a  migratory 
whale,  or  a  whale  during  its  migration, — Whale's  bonet, 
ivory :  perhaps  because  supposed  to  come  from  the  bones 
of  the  whale,  at  a  time  when  the  real  source  of  the  material 
was  little  known,  or  when  most  ot  the  ivory  used  in  western 
Europe  consisted  of  the  teeth  of  the  walrus,  confounded 
with  the  whale,  and  possibly  those  of  the  sperm-whale, 
which,  though  of  comparatively  small  size,  are  of  fine 
qualify.  The  term  was  in  common  use  for  several  centu- 
ries. 

Her  hands  bo  white  as  whales  bone, 
Her  finger  tipt  with  Cassidone. 

Puttenham,  Partheniades,  vii. 

This  is  the  flower  that  smiles  on  every  one. 
To  show  his  teeth  as  white  as  whale's  bone. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  I.,  v.  2.  332. 
White  whale,  a  whale  of  the  family  Ddphinidse  and  ge- 
nus Delphinapterus,  as  D.  leucas;  a  beluga.  Xhe  species 
named  inhabits  arctic  and  subarctic  waters,  and  is  prized 
for  its  fine  oil  and  valuable  skin.  The  latter  makes  a  kind 
of  leather  used  for  mast-bays  and  some  military  accoutre- 
ments. Also  called  whitefish.  See  cut  under  Delphinap- 
tenw,- Ziphioid  whales.  See  Hyperoodon,  Hiphius,  i 
Ziphiinse.  (See  also  caamg-whale,  ice-whale,  scrag-whale, 
sperm-whale.) 
Whale^  (hwal),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  whaled,  ppr. 
whaling.  [<  whale\  ».]  To  take  whales;  pur- 
sue the  business  of  whale-fishing. 

Cruising  and  whaling  in  the  bays  is  full  of  excitement 
and  anxiety.       C.  H.  Scammon,  Marine  Mammals,  p.  63. 

whale^  (hwal),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  whaled,  ppr. 
whaling.  [A  var.  of  wafei,  the  change  of  initial 
w-  to  wh-  being  perhaps  due  to  association  with 
whack,  whap,  whip,  etc.]  To  lash  with  vigorous 
stripes;  thrash  or  beat  soundly.     [Colloq.] 

I  have  whipped  you.  Antipodes  [a  horse],  but  have  I 
whaled  you?  T.  Winthrop,  Canoe  and  Saddle,  xii. 

But  first  I  would  remark,  that  it  is  not  a  proper  plan 
For  any  scientific  gent  to  whale  his  fellow-man. 

Bret  Harte,  The  Society  upon  the  Stanislaus. 

whaleback  (hwal'bak), ».  1 .  Same  as  turtleback. 

— 2.  A  vessel  of  which  the  upper  deekis  rounded : 

generally  without  upper  works.    Such  vessels 

were  first  used  on  the  great  lakes. 
whale-barnacle(bwarbar"na-kl),TO.  Acirriped 

of  the  family  CoronulidsB,  parasitic  upon  whales. 


Four  plates 
of  baleen,  seen 
obliquely  from 
within. 


Polar  Rif  ht  Whale  (.Saisetta  mysticetus). 

tween  the  base  ot  the  flipper  and  the  corner  of  the  mouth, 
llie  profile  of  the  mouth  is  strongly  arched,  and  its  capacity 
is  enormous,  exceeding  that  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen 
together.  This  cavern  is  fringed  on  each  side  with  baleen 
hanging  from  the  upper  jaw  ;  the  plates  are  350  to  400  on 
each  side  the  longest  attaining  a  length  of  10  or  12  feet ; 
they  are  black  in  color,  and  finely  frayed  out  along  the 
inner  edge  into  a  fringe  of  long  elastic  filaments.  When 
the  jaws  are  closed,  the  baleen  serves  as  a  sieve  to  strain 
out  the  multitudes  of  small  mollnsks  or  crustaceans  upon 
which  the  whale  feeds,  and  which  are  gulped  in  with 
many  barrels  of  water  in  the  act  of  grazing  the  sur- 
face with  open  mouth.  About  300  ot  the  slabs  on  each 
side  are  merchantable,  representing  15  hundredweight  of 
bone  from  a  whale  of  average  size,  which  yields  also  15 
tons  of  oil ;  but  some  large  individuals  render  nearly 
twice  as  much  of  both  these  products.  (6)  The  southern 
right  whale,  B.  australis,  differs  from  the  polar  whale  in 
its  proportionately  shorter  and  smaller  head,  greater  con- 
vexity of  the  arch  of  the  mouth,  shorter  baleen,  and  more 
numerous  vertebrae.  It  inhabits  both  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  in  temperate  latitudes,  and  in  the  former  waters 
was  the  object  of  a  fishery  daring  the  middle  ages  for  the 
European  supply  ot  oil  and  bone.  This  industry  gave  way 
to  the  pursuit  ot  the  polar  whale  about  the  beginning  ot 


hone,  qwale-bon;  <  whale^  +  &oreei.]  l.n.  1.  The 
elastic  horny  substance  which  grows  in  place  of 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  of  whales  of  the  family  Ba- 
leenidse  (hence  called  whalebone  or  bone  whales), 
forming  a  series  of  thin  parallel  plates  from  a 
few  inches  to  several  feet  long;  baleen  (which 
see).  The  term  is  misleading,  for  the  substance  is  in 
no  sense  bone,  but  a  kind  of  horn ;  and  its 
trade-name  whale-fin  is  equally  inaccu- 
rate, for  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fins 
of  the  whale.  Whalebone  grows  in  sevei> 
al  hundred  close-set  parallel  plates  along 
each  side  ot  the  upper  jaw  of  the  baleen 
whale,  and  thus  in  the  situation  occupied 
by  the  teeth  of  ordinary  mammals ;  it  is 
entirely  shutin  by  the  lips  when  the  mouth 
is  closed.  Each  one  of  the  plates  of  both 
rows  then  bends  with  a  strong  sweep  back- 
ward, and  when  the  mouth  is  opened 
straightens  out,  so  that  there  is  iuways 
■a  heavy  fringe  on  each  side  ot  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth,  forming  an  impassable  bar- 
rier to  the  multitudinous  small  creatures 
which  the  whale  scoops  in  from  the  sui> 
face  ot  the  sea.  The  longest  baleen  plates 
are  those  of  the  polar  whale,  some  of 
which  may  exceed  12  feet  in  length.  The 
plates  in  different  species  differ  in  color 
from  a  dull  grayish -black  through  various 
streaked  or  veined  colorations  to  somewhat 
creamy  white.  Whalebone  stands  quite 
alone  among  animal  substances  in  a  par- 
ticular combination  of  lightness,  tough- 
ness, flexibility,  elasticity,  and  durability, 
together  with  such  a  cleavage  (due  to  the 
straightness  of  its  parallel  fibers)  that  it 
may  be  split  for  its  whole  length  to  any  desired  thinness 
of  strips.  A  sulphur-bottom  whale  has  yielded  800  pounds 
of  baleen,  of  which  the  longest  plates  were  4  feet  in 
length.  In  the  California  gray  whale  the  longest  bone 
is  from  14  to  16  inches,  of  a  light  or  whitish  color,  coarse- 
grained, and  heavUy  and  unevenly  fringed.  The  baleen 
ot  a  finback  is  of  a  light  lead-color  streaked  with  black, 
attaining  a  length  of  2  feet  4  inches  and  a  width  ot  from 
12  to  14  inches,  with  a  fine  fringe  from  2  to  4  inclies  long', 
it  is  somewhat  ridged  crosswise.  That  of  the  sharp-head- 
ed flnner  is  entirely  white,  with  a  short  thin  fringe ;  it  ba& 
been  found  to  consist  ot  270  pairs  of  plates,  the  longest  be- 
ing 10  inches  in  length.  Whalebone  is  or  has  been  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  great  variety  of  articles. 
2.  Something  made  of  whalebone  or  baleen; 
a  piece  of  whalebone  prepared  for  some  regu- 
lar use:  as,  the  whalebones  of  a  corset. —  3. 
Specifically,  a  whalebone  riding-whip. 

They're  neck  and  neck ;  they're  head  and  head : 
They're  stroke  for  stroke  in  the  running ; 

The  whalebone  whistles,  the  steel  is  red. 
No  shirking  as  yet  or  shunning. 

A.  L.  Gordon,  Visions  in  the  Smoke. 

4t.  In  the  middle  ages,  ivory  from'the  narwhal, 
walrus,  or  other  sea-creature,  or  supposed  to 
be  from  such  a  source.  See  whalers  bone,  under 
whale^,  n. 

To  telle  of  hir  tethe  that  tryetly  were  set, 
Alse  qwyte  &  qwem  as  any  qwcUle  bon. 

DestruetCon  qf  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  3066. 
II.  a.  Made  of  or  containing  whalebone. 
Their  ancient  wTialebone  stays  creaked. 

H.  B.  Stmoe,  Oldtown,  p.  398. 
,     Whalebone  Whale.    See  I.,  l,  and  phrase  under  wAoJei. 
as  Coronula  diadema.    See  out  under  Coronula.  whale-brit  (hwal'brit),  n.     Same  as  brit^,  2. 
whale-bird  (hwal'bfird),  n.    1.  One  of  the  blue    Compare  whalei,  n.,  1. 

petrels  of  the  genus  Prion,  several  species  of  whale-built  (hwal'bilt),  a.    Constructed  on  the 
which  inhabit  the  southern  ocean,  p.  vittattis,  one    model  of  a  whale-boat, 
of  the  best-known,  is  notable  for  the  expanse  of  its  beak.         The  Canadian  fishing-boats  are  whale-built  Perleu 

the  edges  of  which  are  beset  with  tooth-like  processes.  _,t,„i-  _„i*  n -w,  ..«,  mi  »  ■•, 

The  name  extends  to  several  other  oceanic  birds  which  Wnaie-Cail   (hwal  kat),  n.     The  young  of  the 

whale.    Also  calf -whale. 

whale-fin  (hwal'fin),  ».  In  com.,  a  plate  or 
lamina  of  whalebone ;  whalebone  collectively. 
[Both  whale-fin  and  whalebone  are  misnomers,  due  to  origi- 
nal ignorance  of  the  source  and  nature  of  the  material.] 

A  duty  was  imposed  upon  whale-fins,  which,  notwifih- 
standmg  the  double  duty  on  flns  imported  by  foreigners, 
went  far  toward  the  ruin  ot  the  Greenland  trade. 

S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  n.  61. 
whalefisht  (hwal'ftsh),  n.     [=  D.  walvisch  = 
•OHG.  walfisc,  MHG.  walvisch,  G.  walfisch  = 
Icel.  hvdlfisltr  =  8w.  Dan.  hvaljisk;  as  whale^  + 
fish\-]    A  whale. 
There  by  be  many  w[Kial^sshes  and  flyinge  tysshes 
M.  Eden,  m  First  Books  on  America  (ed.  Arber,  p.  xxviil.). 
whale-fisher  (hwal'fish"er),  n.    A  person  en- 
gaged in  the  whale-fishery;  a  whaler.     C.  M. 
Scammon,  Marine  Mammals,  p.  211. 


Whale-bird  {Prion  vittatus). 


whale-fishery  6885 

whale-fishery  (hwarfi8h*6r-i),  m.  1.  The  oc-  seas.  See  the  teclinical  names.- 
cupation  or  industry  of  taking  whales ;  also,  the  ing-shark  (which  see,  with  out), 
men,  vessels,  etc.,  engaged  in  this  pursuit. — 3.  whale-ship  (hwal'ship),  n.      '    ' 


A  locality  that  is  or  may  be  resorted  to  for  the 
taking  of  whales;  a  place  where  whale-flshing 
is  conducted,  or  where  whales  abound. 

whale-fishing  (hwal'fish"iiig),  n.  The  act  or 
occupation  of  taking  whales ;  whaling. 

whale-flea  (hwal'fle),  n.    Same  as  whale-louse. 

whale-food  (hwal'fod),  n.  Same  as  whale-brit. 
See  brii^,  2,  whale^,  n.,  and  cuts  under  CUone 
and  lAmaoma. 

whale-head  (hwal'hed),  n.   A  remarkable  gral- 


employed  in  the  business  of  whale-flshing;  a 
whaUng-ship  or  whaler. 

Smeerenbeig  .  .  .  was  the  grand  rendezvous  of  the 
Dutch  whale-ehms.  \ 

6.  M.  Scammon,  Marine  Mammals,  p.  190. 

whale-shot  (hwal'shot),  «.  [<  MD.  walschot, 
spermaceti,  <  wal,  whale,  +  schot,  what  is  cast: 
see  whale^  and  shot.'i  Spermaceti  or  matter 
from  the  head  of  the  whale :  formerly  so  called 
by  the  Dutch  and  English  whalers. 


wharfing 

-3.  The  bask-        Bang,  wfems',  wAonfl',  goes  the  drum. 

Brovmmg,  Up  at  a  villa. 

A  ship  built  for  or  whang^  (hwang),  n.    [<  whmg^,  i;.]    1 .  A  blow 


latorial  bird  of  Africa,  related  to  the  herons  whale's-tongue  (hwalz'tung),  n.    A  misnomer 
and  storks :  so  called  on  account  of  the  size  of    of  the  acorn-worms,  or  species  of  BaVmoglossus, 
the  head  and  monstrous  shape  of  the  beak ;  the    mistranslating  the  technical  generic  name, 
whale-headed  stork,  or  shoebill,  Balsmiceps  rex,  whaling^  (hwa'ling),  n.     [Verbal  n.  of  whale\ 
the  only  representative  of  the  family  Balseni-    «.]    The  act  or  business  of  taking  whales;  the 


cmidie.    See  cut  under  Balsenityiw^x. 

whale-headed  (hwarhed'^ed),  a.  Having  a  large 
heavy  head  suggestive  of  a  whale's :  noting  the 
shoebill.   %&&  mtale-head.  Enq/c.  Brit.,  III.  759. 

whale-hunter  (hwarhun"ter),  n.  A  whaleman. 

Octher  .  .  .  said  that  ...  he  was  come  as  far  towards 
the  north  as  commonly  the  whale-hunters  vse  to  trauell. 
Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  i. 

whale-lance  (hwal'lans),  n.  The  lance  used 
in  striking  a  whale,    it  may  he  either  a  hand-lance 


or  thwack;  a  whack;  a  beating  or  banging ;  a 

bang.     [CoUoq.] 

The  whang  of  the  bass  drum. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Then-  Pilgrimage,  p.  317. 

3.  A  cut;  apiece;  a  slice;  a  chimk. 

Of  other  men's  lether  men  take  large  whanges. 

Ray,  Proverbs  (ed.  1678),  p.  886. 

Wl'  sweet-milk  cheese,  in  mony  a  whang. 

Bums,  Holy  Tair. 

3t.  Formerly,  in  Maiue  and  some  other  parts  of 
New  England,  a  house-cleaning  party;  a  gath- 
ering of  neighbors  to  aid  one  of  their  number 
in  cleaning  house. 

whangam  (hwang'gam),  n.    A  feigned  name 
of  some  animal  (probably  meant  for  whang 


A  whanga/m  that  eats  grasshoppers  had  marked  .  .  . 
[this  one]  for  its  prey,  and  was  just  stretching  forth  to  de- 
J*  Ooldmath,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xcviii. 


pursuit  of  whales;  whale-fishing:  much  used 
in  compounds:  as,  a  w^aK»p-ship;  a  whaling- 
voyage;  whaling-gronadLa;  'b^y-whalmg;  shore- 
wfeaMng'.— Whaling  company,  a  company  engaged  in 

whaling.consistingof  a  captain,  a  mate,  a  cooper,  two  boat-  — ,i,anir  loafhov  ^>iwBTiff'lR!IiH"er^  n  Qeeleather 
steerers,  and  eleven  men.  The  stock  consists  of  boats,  Wflang-ieaifler  (Hwang  leTH  er;,w..  oee  (earner 
whaling-craft,  and  whaling-gear,  and  is  divided  into  six-     ana  Wlia/ng'-,  £.  ,  o,  -l        o 

teen  equal  shares,  and  the  "lay"  of  each  member  of  the  whank  (hwangk),  V.  and  n.  bame  as  whang''. 
company  is  the  same.    The  captain  and  mate  are  paid  a     fgcotch  1 

bonus  of  $200  or  $300  for  the  term  engagement,  which  is  .J:^        mfiantipr   etc      Sue  whov   etc 
one  year,  and  they  are  also  exempt  from  all  expenses  of  Wnap,  Wflapper,  etc.     oee  M)«op,  etc. 
V      V, ,-        V.  » *^    *         ■  -  .  *,  „  .,     tl'e  company.    C.M.  Saamnwn.  Whappet^   (hwop'et),  n.     [<  Whap   +  -e«.]     A 

or  a  bomb-lance,  but  the  term  is  more  frequently  applied  .^halingZ  (hwa'ling),  p.  a.    [Ppr.  of  whaU^,  ».]     blow  on  the  ear.    HalUwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
totneiqrmer.  _  Big,  unusual,  or  extraordinary  of  its    kind;  whappet^  (hwop'et),  m.     [A  var.  of  wopjjei,  a 

strapping;  whopping;  whacking:  as,  a  whaling  yelping  cur.]  A  snarling,  worthless  dog;  a  cur. 
lie.      [Slang.]  To  feare  the  barking  and  bawling  of  a  fewe  little  curres 

•'      ■  The  crew     auAwhappets.  iJeni,  Pathway,  p.  243.    (Ifares.) 

As  the  sturdy  steed  dashes  out  the  little  wMppefa 

whaling-gun     (hwa'ling-gun),    n.      Any     me-     brains.  Sev.  S.  Ward,  Sermons,  p.  66. 

ohanioal  contrivance  for  killing  whales  by  wharf  (hwftrf),  n. ;  pi.  wharves,  loharfs  (hw^rvz, 

means  of  an  explosive  and  a  projectile,  as  the    hw^rfs).     [Early  mod.  E.  also  irreg.  warf;  < 

bomb-gun,  swivel-gun,  darting-gun,  and  whale-  ~     ' 

rocket. 


whale-line  (hwal'lin),  n.  Kope  from  2  to  3 
inches  in  circumference,  made  with  great  care 
from  selected  material,  and  used  for  harpoon- 


lines  in  the  whale-fishery,    it  forms  the  tow-line  whaling-gang  (hwa'ling-gang),  n. 
of  a  whale-boat,  with  which  a  whale  is  made  fast  to  the     01  a  wnaie-boat. 
boat  by  means  of  the  toggle-iron. 

Whale-line  is  three-stranded  rope,  2}  Inches  in  circum- 
ference, composed  of  the  finest  hemp,  32  yams  per  strand. 
JEncyc.  Brit,  XXIV.  526. 

whale-louse  (hwal'lous),  n.    Any  small  exter- 


nal parasite  of  a  whale ;  a  fish-louse  or  epizoio  whalinginan  (hwa'ling-man),  Ji.    A  whaleman, 


crustacean  infesting  whales ;  especially,  a  Ise- 
modipod  of  the  family  Cyamidse,  as  Cyamus  ceti 
and  other  species  of  this  genus.  See  cut  under 
Cyamus.  Also  whale-flea. 
whaleman  (hwal'man),  n. ;  pi.  whalemen  (-men). 
One  who  whales ;  a  whaler;  especially,  one  en- 
gaged in  the  actual  capture  of  whales,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  another  indirectly  concerned 
in  Sie  industry. 

Hundreds  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  were  discov- 
ered and  chartered  by  whalemen.     The  Century,  XL.  623. 

whale-oil  (hwal'oil),  n.    The  oil  obtained  from 
the  blubber  of  a  whale  or  other  cetacean 


whaling-master  (hwa'ling-mas"ter),  n.  A  cap- 
tain of  a  whaling-craft,  or  one  who  is  in  com- 
mand of  a  whaling-station. 

whaling-port  (hwa'ling-port),  n.  A  port  of 
entry  where  whaling-vessels  are  owned  and 
registered. 

whaling-rocket  (hwai'ling-rok^et),  n.  A  special 
form  of  rocket  used  in  whaling  to  carry  a  har- 
poon and  line,  and  an  explosive  shell,  into  the 
body  of  a  whale. 

whaling-station  (hwa'ling-sta"shon),  n.  In 
shore-whaling,  a  place  where  the  try-works  are 
located.  C.  M.  Scammon.  [Western  coast  of 
U.  S.] 


(a)Com- 

mon  oil,  or  train-oil,  is  that  procured  from  the  blubber  of  ^  „  ,  .. 

any  baleen  whale ;  it  has  a  rank  odor,  and  varies  in  color  ■whall  (hw&l),  «.     See  wall^. 
from  honey-yellow  to  dark  brown,  according  to  the  char-  ■nrliallabee  (hwol'a-be),  TO.     Same  as  wallaby. 

aoter  of  the  blubber  and  the  method  of  trymg-out.  .It   vvixmiioiuoo  v ■■    .J.'  —  .     ^- 

includes  several  chemically  different  substances,  the  more 
Bolidiflable  of  which  may  be  extracted  under  pressure  and 
cold,  and  constitute  whale-tallow,  the  fluid  residuum  being 
called  pressed  oH.  (6)  Sperm-oil  or  spermaceti-oil  is  ob- 
tained from  the  sperm-whale  and  other  toothed  cetaceans. 
That  from  the  head  of  the  whale  contains  the  spermaceti, 
which  is  deposited  at  ordinary  temperatures  on  extraction 
from  the  animal,  leaving  the  liquid  oil,  of  a  clear  yellow 
color.  (See  spermaceti.)    Sperm-oil  when  refined  is  much  whaly    (hwa   ll). 


used  as  a  lubricant  for  delicate  machinery,  and  that  from 
various  cetaceans  is  often  named  from  them,  as  grampus- 
oil,  porpoise-oil,  etc.— Black  whale-Oll.  (a)  Oilfrom  the 
baleen  whales,  including  the  rorquals ;  train-oil.  (o)  Oil 
discolored  in  running  machinery.— Pressed  Wliale-Oil. 
See  def.  (a). 
whaleri  (hwa'ler),  n.  [<  whale^  +  -er^.}  A 
person  or  a  vessel  engaged  in  the  business  of 
capturing  whales 


"  whaiiyf ("hwai'i),  a.  [For  *wally;  < wam  +  -yl.2 
Having  a  greenish  tinge,  as  the  eye  in  glaucoma. 
Compare  wall-eye. 

A  bearded  Gote,  whose  rugged  heare 
And  whally  eies  (the  signe  of  gelosy) 
Was  like  the  person  selfe  whom  he  did  beare. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  24. 

[<  wJiale^  +  -^1.]    Per- 
eetaceous. 


taining  to  or  consisting  of  whales ; 
[Bare.] 

The  ocean's  monarch,  whom  loue  did  annoint, 
The  great  controller  of  the  whaly  ranckes. 

Toumeur,  Transf.  Metamorphosis,  st.  39. 

whame  (hwam),  n.  [Cf .  whamp.']  A  fly  of  the 
genus  Tabanus;  a  breeze  or  burrel-fly.  See 
breese^.  Derham. 
Por  a  whaler's  wife  to  have  been  '"round  the  Cape"  ■whammel  (hwam'el),  v.  t.  Same  as  whemmle. 
lalf  a  dozen  times,  or  even  more,  was  nothing  extraordi-  ™.j,oii,n  (hwomp),  re.  [Of.  whame  and  wop,  dial, 
■^y-  ^'"''^'^"-v-^^-^^^-    Ytr'olwasp.]    Aw&sp.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

But  o'  Thursday  t'  Kesolution,  first  whaler ^b  this  ™.i,j,ynnpp  n.     Same  aswampee. 

=o=««     nor-o  ir,  nnrf  MrS    Oaskell.  SvlVia  S  LOVCrS.  V.      WUCtlllMOC,  f 


season,  came  in  port.         Mrs.  Oaskell,  Sylvia's  tovers,  v. 

whaler^  (hwa'ler),  re.  [_iwhale'^  + -erK']  Some- 
thing whaling,  or  big  or  extraordinary  of  its 
kind;  a  whopper;  a  whacker.     [Slang.] 

whale-rind  (hwal'rind),'re.  The  skin  of  awhale. 
It  is  thick,  tough,  and  for  the  most  part  dark-colored,  and 
overlies  the  blabber  somewhat  as  the  rind  of  a  fruit  covers 
the  pulp.  ,        ,    ,     .       /  .  N 

whalery  (hwa'ler-i),  «.;   pi.  whaleries  (-iz). 
[<  whale^  +  -ery.l     1;  The  industry  of  taking 
whales;  whaling. 
The  wAfflieTO  not  being  sufficiently  encouraging. 

Annals  of  fhila.  and  Perm.,  I.  7. 

3.  An  establishment  for  carrying  on  whale- 
fishery  or  any  of  its  branches.     [Bare.] 

Thev  set  up  a  glasshouse,  a  tanyard,  a  sawjiill,  and  a 
whalery.  Annals  tf  Phila.  and  Perm.,  1. 12. 

Whale's-food  (hwalz'fod),  re.  Whale-brit.  See 
6n*2,  2,  w/taZei,  «.,  1,  and  CTJoree.  ,     .^, 

whale-shark  (hwal'shark),  re.  1.  A  shark  of  the 
family  ShinodonMx,  Bhinodon  typcus,  one  ot 
the  very  largest  sharks,  and  native  of  warm 


[A  var.  of  thwang,  now 
1.  A  thong,  especially  a 


whang'i  (hwang),  re. 

thong:  see  thong.'] 

leathern  thong.      , 

He's  taen  four-and-twenty  braid  arrows. 

And  laced  them  in  a  whang  0. 

Sweet  Willie  and  Lady  Margerie  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  64). 

3.  A  tough  leather,  such  as  is  used  for  thongs, 

belt-lacing,  etc.  it  is  usually  made  of  calf's  hide,  but 

sometimes  of  eelskin  or  the  hide  of  a  dog,  woodohuck, 

whang'-^  (hwang),  i;.     [Cf.  Sc.  wfeawfc,  beat,  flog,     

also  out  off  large  portions;  prob.  a  var.  of  vrharf-boat  (hw&rf'bot),  re.  "1.  In  the  United 
whack,  confused  with  whang'^.]    I.  trans.  1.     states,  a  boat  supporting  a  platform  sometimes 


ME.  wherf,  a  wharf,  <  AS.  *hwearf,  hwerf,  a  dam 
or  bank  to  keep  out  water  (cf .  mere-lvwearf,  the 
sea-shore),  =  D.  werf,  a  wharf,  yard,  =  Icel. 
hvarf,  a  shelter,  =  OSw.  hwarf,  Sw.  varf,  a  ship- 
builder's yard,  =  Dan.  vierft,  a  wharf,  dockyard 
(G-.  werft,  a  wharf,  werf,  a  bank,  wharf,  <  D.  and 
Dan.);  prob.  orig.  a  dam  or  bank  to  'turn'  or 
keep  out  water,  and  partly  identical  with  AS. 
Imearf,  hwerf,  a  turning,  exchange,  a  space,  a 
crowd,  =  08.  hwarf,  a  crowd,  =  D.  werf,  turn, 
time,  =  Icel.  hvarf,  a  turning,  =  OSw.  hwarf, 
turn,  time,  order,  layer,  etc.,  <  AS.  hweorfan  = 
Icel.  hverfa  =  OSw.  hverfva,  turn :  see  wlierve. 
Cf.  wftJW,  from  the  same  ult.  root.]  1.  A  plat- 
form of  timber,  stone,  or  other  material  built 
on  a  support  at  the  margin  of  a  harbor  or  a 
navigable  stream,  in  order  that  vessels  may 
be  moored  alongside,  as  for  loading  or  unload- 
ing, or  while  at  rest,  a  wharf  maj;  be  parallel  with 
and  contiguous  to  the  margin,  when  it  is  more  espe- 
cially called  a  quay;  or  it  may  project  away  from  it,  with 
openings  underneath  for  the  flow  of  water,  when  it  is  dis- 
tinctively called  a  pier.  (See  cuts  under  pUework.)  In 
Bngland  wharves  are  of  two  kinds:  (a)  legal  wharves, 
certain  wharves  in  all  seaports  appointed  by  commission 
from  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  or  legalized  by  act  of  Par- 
liament ;  and  (&)  sufferance  wharves,  places  where  certain 
goods  may  be  landed  and  shipped  by  special  sufferance 
granted  by  the  Crown  for  that  purpose.  In  American  sea- 
ports wharves  generally  belong  to  the  municipality,  and 
are  often  leased  to  their  occupants,  but  some  are  private 
property. 

The  wMrves  stretched  out  towards  the  centre  of  the 
harbor.  Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  xvi. 

Out  upon  the  whar/sthey  came, 
Knight  and  burgher,  lord  and  dame. 

Tennyson/  Lady  of  Shalott,  iv. 

Sf.  The  bank  of  a  river,  or  the  shore  of  the  sea. 
Duller  shouldst  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed 
That  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf. 

Shale.,  Hamlet,  1.  6.  33. 

wharf  (hw4rf),  v.  i.  [<  wharf;  n.]  1.  To  guard 
or  secure  by  a  wharf  or  flrm  wall  of  timber  or 
stone.  Evelyn. — 3.  To  place  or  lodge  on  a 
wharf. 

wharfage  (hwftr'faj),  re.  l<  wharf  + -age.]  1. 
Provision  of  or  accommodation  at  wharves; 
berthage  at  a  wharf:  as,  the  city  had  abundant 
wharfage;  to  flnd  wharfage  for  a  ship. —  3. 
Charge  or  payment  foT<the  use  of  a  wharf;  the 
charges  or  receipts  for  accommodation  at  a 
wharf  or  at  wharves.    Hakluyt's  Voyages,  1. 135. 


To  beat  or  bang;  thwack;  whaek;  flog;  also, 
to  throw  with  violence.     [Provincial  or  ooUoq.] 

3.    To  out  in  large  slices  or  strips;    slice. 

[Scotch.] 

My  uncle  set  it  [a  cheese]  to  his  breast, 
And  whang'd  it  down. 

W.  BeaUie,  Tales,  p.  8.    (Jamiesan.) 


used  as  a  wharf  in  rivers  or  in  other  situations 
where  actual  wharves  do  not  exist,  or  where 
they  are  impracticable  from  the  great  variation 
in  the  height  of  the  water.  Floating  platforms  simi- 
larly supported,  called  floats,  are  used  in  some  European 
and  other  river-ports  for  landing  goods  and  passengers. 
3.  A  boat  employed  about  a  wharf  or  wharves. 


11   j»i«mres.  To  make  or  give  out  a  banging  wharfing  (hwi,r'flng),  re.   l<  wharf  + -ing^.]   1. 
jjjjjgg_  A  structure  in  the  form  of  a  wharf ;  materials 


wharfing 

of  which  a  wharf  is  constructed;  wharves  in 
general. 

A  strong  stonewall,  which  was  a  kind  of  wharfing  against 
rivers  running  into  It.         Evdyn,  Sylva,  i.  2.    (Latham.) 
The  San  Marco  glided  into  a  bayou  under  a  high  wharf- 
ing of  timbers^  where  a  bearded  fisherman  waited. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  763. 
2.  In  hydraulic  engin.,  a  method  of  facing  sea- 
walls by  the  use  of  sheet-piling  anchored  to  the 
bank. 

wharfinger  (hwS,r'fin-jer),  n.  [For  *wharfager 
(with  intrusive  n  as  in  messenger,  passenger,  por- 
ringer, scavenger,  etc.),  <  wharfage  +  -eri.]  A 
person  who  owns  or  who  has  charge  of  a  wharf ; 
one  who  makes  a  business  of  letting  accommo- 
dation for  vessels  at  his  wharf. 

wharfman  (hw&rf'man),  n.;  pi.  wharfmen 
(-men) .  A  man  employed  on  or  about  a  wharf ; 
one  performing  or  having  charge  of  work  on  a 
wharf. 

An  organization  of  wharfmen^  who  form  a  species  of 
close  corporation.  Fixheriet  qf  U.  S.,  V.  IL  548. 

wharf-master  (hwarf'mas'tfer),  n.  A  wharfin- 
ger.    ["Western  U.  S.] 

wharf-rat  (hw§,rf'rat),  n.  l.  The  common 
brown  or  Norway  rat,  Mits  decumanus,  when 
living  in  or  about  a  wharf,  considered  with  ref- 
erence to  its  being  in  many  places  an  imported 
animal,  first  naturalized  in  wharves  after  leav- 
ing the  ship  which  brings  it,  or  to  the  special 
size,  ferocity,  or  other  mstinctive  character  it 
acquires  under  the  favorable  conditions  of  en- 
vironment afforded  by  wharves,  shipping,  and 
storehouses.  Hence — 3.  A  fellow  who  loafs 
about  or  haunts  wharves,  making  a  living  as 
best  he  can,  without  regular  or  ostensible  oc- 
cupation.    [Cant.] 

wharli  (hwarl),  n.     [A  var.  of  whorl  or  whirl. 
Cf.  wharrow.']     A  part  of  a  spindle;  a  spin- 
dle (f).     [Prov.  Eng.] 
[A  patent  for]  placing  ropes  on  wharles  of  machinery. 
The  Engineer,  LXVII.  476. 

wharl^  (hwarl),  V.  i.  [A  var.  of  whirl,  used  iu 
sense  of  whir,  i.  e.  roll;  of.  bur^.']  To  speak 
with  the  uvular  utterance  of  the  r;  be  unable 
to  pronounce  r. 

All  that  are  born  therein  [Carleton]  have  a  harsh  and 
rattling  kind  of  uttering  their  words  with  much  difficulty 
and  wharling  in  their  throat.      Fidler,  Worthies,  II.  225. 

wharl^  (hwarl),  n.  [<  wharl^,  «.]  See  the  quo- 
tation. 

The  natives  of  this  Conntir  [^Northumberland]  of  the 
antient  original  Race  or  Families  are  distinguished  by  a 
Shibboleth  upon  their  Tongues  in  pronouncing  the  Letter 
E,  which  they  can  not  utter  without  a  hollow  Jarring  in 
the  Throat,  by  which  they  are  as  plainly  known  as  a 
Foreigner  is  by  pronouncing  the  Tta. :  this  they  call  the 
Northumberland  K  or  Wharle ;  and  the  It^atives  value 
themselves  upon  that  Imperfection,  because,  forsooth,  it 
shows  the  Antiquity  of  their  Blood. 

Befoe,  Tour  thro'  Great  Britain,  iii.  233.    (Davies.) 

wharlet,  »•    -A-  dialectal  variant  of  quarreP. 
With  alblasteris  also  amyt  full  streght, 
Whappet  In  wharles,  whellit  the  pepulL 

Destruction  qf  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4743. 

wharp  (hwarp),  n.  [An  erroneous  form  of 
warp.']    Same  as  trent-sand.     [Local.] 

wharrow-spindle  (hwar'6-spin*dl),  n.  In  her., 
a  spindle  represented  with  a  small  handle  at 
the  top,  projecting  at  right  angles  as  if  intended 
to  whirl  the  spindle  by.    Berry. 

whart  (hw^rt),  V.    Same  as  thwarfl. 

Whartonian  (hw3,r-t6'ni-an),  a.  [Commemo- 
rating the  English  anatoniist  Thomas  Wharton 
(died  1673).]  Noting  certain  anatomical  struc- 
tures discovered  or  described  by  Wharton. — 
Whartonian  duct.    See  duet. 

Wharton's  duot.    See  duct. 

Wharton's  gelatin,  Wharton's  jelly.  See 
gelatin  of  Wharton,  under  gelatin. 

wharves,  n.    Plural  of  wharf. 

what!  (hwot),  pron.  [<  ME.  what,  whet,  whset, 
quat,  qwat,  hwat,  hwet  (gen.  whas,  whos,  dat. 
wham,  whom,  ace.  what,  whet),  <  AS.  hwset  (gen. 
hwies,  dat.  hwam,  hwssm,  aco.  hwset)  =  OS.  hwat, 
huat  =  OPries.  hwet  =.D.  wat  =  MLG.  LG.  wat  = 
OHG.  hwaz,  waz,  MHG.  waz,  G.  was  =  Icel.  hvat 
=  Dan.  Sw.  hi>ad  =  Goth,  hwa,  what  (inter- 
rogative and  indefinite,  also  interjectional) ;  = 
L.  mtid,  what  (indefinite),  somewhat, = Zend  Jad 
=  Skt.  hat;  neut.  of  the  pron.  who:  see  who. 
Whose  is  historically  the  gen.  of  what  not  less 
than  of  who;  and  it  is  still  so  used  (namely,  as 
equivalent  to  of  which),  although  many  authori- 
ties object,  and  it  is  becoming  less  common.] 
A.  interrog.  1.  Used  absolutely  as  an  interro- 
gative pronoun,  (a)  Applied  to  inanimate  things. 
Qwat  hast  thu  don  ...  sin  Saterdai  at  non  ? 

Rel.  ArUiq.,  I.  292. 


"  What  i 
"Thati 
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Thenne  ascryed  ihay  hym  skete,  &  asked  f  ul  loude, 
"  What  the  deuel  hatz  thou  don,  doted  wrech  ?  " 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  iii.  196. 
Shame  then  it  was  that  drove  him  from  the  Parlament, 
but  the  shame  of  what?  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  vl. 

Folks  at  her  House  at  such  an  Hour ! 
Lord !  what  will  all  the  Neighbours  say  ? 

Prior,  The  Dove,  st.  9. 

I  believe  they  are  in  actual  consultation  upon  what 's  for 
supper.  Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  iL  1. 

WTiat  can  restrain  the  agony  of  a  mother's  heart? 

Irving,  Granada,  p.  40. 

(b)  Applied  to  animals  (and  sometimes  in  contempt  to 
persons)  with  the  force  of  inquiry  after  the  nature  or 
kind :  as,  what  is  that  running  up  theitree?  (c)  Applied 
to  persons :  nearly  equivalent  to  who,  but  having  reference 
to  origin  or  character,  rather  than  to  name  or  identity. 

)  is  this  womman,"  quod  I,  "so  worthily  atired?" 
is  Mede  the  mayde, '  quod  she. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  ii.  19. 
Thise  tweyne  come  to  the  messagers,  and  hem  asked 
what  thei  were,  and  the!  ansuerde  that  the!  sholde  sone 
knowe,  yef  it  plesed  hem  to  a-byde. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  129. 
What 's  he  that  walks  alone  so  sadly,  with  his  hands  be- 
hind him?  Beau,  and  FZ.,  Woman-Hater,  ii.  1. 
Eminent  titles  may,  indeed,  inform  who  their  owners 
are,  not  often  what.  Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  Ded. 
(d)  Used  in  various  elliptical  and  incomplete  construc- 
tions: as,  what?  equivalent  to  what  did  you  say  ?  or  what 
is  it?  (e)  Used  in  exclamation,  to  express  sui'prise,  in- 
dignation, etc. 

Hwat !  wulle  je  this  pes  to-breke. 
And  do  than  Idnge  swuche  schame? 
Old  and  Nightingale,  1. 1730  (Morris  and  Skeat,  1. 191). 
"  What ! "  quod  the  prest  to  Perkyn, "  Peter !  as  me  think- 

eth, 
Thow  art  lettred  a  litel;  who  lerned  the  on  boke?" 

Piers  Ploivman  (B),  vii.  130. 

But  whut,  shall  the  abuse  of  a  thing  make  the  right  vse 
odious?    Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie  (ed.  Arber),  p.  54. 
What!  are  the  ladies  of  your  land  so  tall? 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 
(/)  Expressing  a  summons. 
La.  Cap.  Nurse,  where 's  my  daughter  ?  call  her  forth  to 

me. 
Nurse.  ...  I  bade  her  come.    What,  lamb !  what,  lady- 
bird! 
God  forbid  1    Where 's  this  gu:l  ?    What,  Juliet? 

Sha^.,  K.  and  J.,  i.  3.  3. 
Qua.  [Within.]  What,  Simplicius ! 
Sim.  I  come,  Quadiatus.  Marston,  What  you  Will,  v.  1. 
Chamberlain,  call  in  the  music,  bid  the  tapsters  and 
maids  come  up  and  dance ;  wTiat!  we'll  make  a  night  of 
it.  DeKker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  v.  1. 

(flt)  A  general  introductory  notion,  equivalent  to  'well,' 
'10,'  'now,'  etc.,  and  constituting  a  mere  expletive. 
What,  welcome  be  the  cut,  a  Goddes  name ! 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  L  854. 
What,  will  you  walk  with  me  about  the  town? 

Shak.,  0.  of  B.,  i  2.  22. 

2.  Used  adjeetively  and  lending  an  interroga- 
tive force  to  the  proposition  in  which  it  occurs, 
(a)  Inquiring  as  to  l£e  individual  being,  character,  Idnd, 
or  sort  of  a  definite  thing  or  person. 

Alias !  what  womman  wil  ye  of  me  make? 

Cha/ucer,  Good  Women,  1. 1305. 

What  manner  of  man  is  this,  that  even  the  wind  and 

the  sea  obey  him  ?  Mark  iv.  41. 

What  news  on  the  Sialto?         Shak.,  M.  of  Y.,  i.  3.  39. 

What  good  should  follow  this,  if  this  were  done? 

What  harm,  undone?    Tennyson,  Passing  of  Arthur. 

(d)  Inquiring  as  to  extent  or  quantity :  equivalent  to  the 

question  how  much? 

"ITAai  money  have  you  got,  Copperfleld?"  he  said.  .  .  . 
I  told  him  seven  shillings. 

Dickenx,  David  Copperfleld,  vL 

(c)  Used  intensively  or  emphatically  with  a  force  varying 
from  the  interrogative  to  the  exclamatory  :  often  followed 
by  the  indefinite  article ;  as,  what  an  idea ! 

What  manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to  be  in  all  holy  con- 
versation and  godliness?  2  Pet.  iii.  11. 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man !  how  noble  in  reason  I 
how  infinite  in  faculty  1  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  315. 

What  confusion  and  mischeif  do  the  avarice,  anger,  and 
ambition  of  Princes  cause  in  the  world ! 

Evelyn,  Diary,  March  24, 1672. 
Oh,  Amos  Cottle !  — Phcebus !  what  a  name, 
To  fill  the  speaking  trump  of  future  fame  i 

Byron,  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 
Oh,  what  a  dawn  of  day ! 
How  the  March  sun  feels  like  May ! 

Browning,  A  Lover's  Quarrel. 
What  an  (and)  1ft  ?    Same  as  what  if? 
And  what  an  if 
His  sorrows  have  so  overwhelm'd  his  wits, 
Shall  we  be  thus  afilicted  in  his  wreaks? 

Shak.,  Tit  And.,  iv.  4.  9. 
What  else  ?  what  else  can  or  could  be  the  case :  an  ellip- 
tical expression  expecting  no  answer,  and  hence  some- 
times equivalent  to  a  strong  affirmation. 

Lieio.  But  cans't  thou  blow  it? 
Huntsman.  What  else?  X]/2j/,  Midas,  iv.  3. 
What.  .  .  for?  what  for?  what .  .  .  as?  what  kind  of? 
in  such  phrases  as,  what  for  »  man  is  he?  — that  is,  what 
kind  of  man,  in  looks  or  character  ?  It  is  equivalent  to  the 
German  idiom  wasfiir  ein,  and  as  reflecting  that  idiom  is 
used  in  the  English  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  and  their 


what 

neighbors,  being  in  exclamatory  use  equivalent  to  what. 
The  eai-lier  idiom  what  .  .  .  far  is  now  rare. 

What  'a  he  far  a  man  ? 

Peele,  Edward  I.  (ed.  Dyoe),  p.  383. 

What  is  he  for  a  fool  that  betroths  himself  to  unquiet- 
ness?  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  i.  3.  49. 

What  ho !  an  exclamatory  summons  or  call. 
Gads.  What,  ho  !  chamberlain  ! 
Cham.  [Within.]    At  hand,  quoth  pick-purse. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  1.  52. 
What  if  7  elliptical  for  what  would  happen  iff  what  would 
you  say  if?  what  matters  it  if?  etc. 

What  if  this  mixture  do  not  work  at  all?  .  .  . 
What  ^  it  be  a  poison  ?      Shak.,  K.  and  J. ,  iv.  3.  2L 
What  if  he  dwells  on  many  a  fact  as  though 
Some  things  Heaven  knew  notwhichit  ought  to  know?.  . . 
Such  are  the  prayers  his  people  love  to  hear. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  A  Family  Record. 

What  is  thee7t  what  is  the  matter  with  thee? 
lefdy,  what  is  the?  .  .  . 
Me  were  leffre  to  beo  ded 
Thane  iseo  the  make  such  chore. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  50. 
What  not,  elliptical  for  what  may  I  not  say?  implying 
'  everything  else ;  various  other  tilings  ;  et  cetera ;  what 
you  wUr :  as,  the  table  was  loaded  with  toys,  pictures, 
and  what  n^t.    Hence  what-not,  n. 

Such  air  is  unwholesome,  and  engenders  melancholy, 
plagues,  and  what  not.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  160. 

Thou  art  like  to  meet  with,  in  the  way  which  thou  goest, 
.  .  .  lions,  dragons,  darkness,  and,  in  a  word,  death,  and 
what  not.  Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  i. 

College  A  cannot  compete  with  College  B  unless  it  has 
more  scholarships,  unless  it  changes  the  time  of  elec- 
tion to  scholarships,  or  what  not. 

Contemporary  Bev.,  LI.  617. 

What  of  ?  (a)  Elliptical  for  what  comes  of? — that  is,  what 
care  you  (I,  we,  etc.)?  does  it  matter  in  any  way? 
All  this  is  so ;  but  what  of  this,  my  lord? 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iv.  1.  73. 
(6)  Elliptical  for  what  say  or  think  you  of? 
To-day?  but  what  o/ yesterday? 

Tennyson,  The  Ancient  Sage. 

What's  his  (its)  name  ?  what  do  you  call  it  ?  etc. ,  collo- 
quial phrases  generally  signifying  that  the  speaker  cannot 
supply  a  definite  name  for  some  person  or  thing,  either 
because  the  name  has  escaped  his  memory,  or  because  the 
person  or  thing  is  of  so  trivial  consequence  that  he  or  it  is 
not  deserving  of  a  specific  name.  Ilie  phrase^  are  some- 
times formed  into  a  compound :  as,  teU  Mr.  What's-his- 
name  to  be  off.  See  wha£-d'ye-caU-iL 
Good  even,  good  Master  What-ye-ctUVt. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iiL  3.  74. 

What's  to  do  here?   See  doi.— what  though?   See 
though. 

B.  rel.  1.  A  compound  relative  pronoun, 
meaning  'that  which,'  or  having  a  value  in- 
cluding the  simple  relative  pronoun  which  with 
the  demonstrative  pronoun  ifta*  preceding:  as, 
"what  I  have  written  I  have  written"  (that  is, 
that  which  I  have  written  I  have  written).  It 
is  no  longer  used  of  persons,  except  in  the 
anomalous  phrase  but  what. 

Meldi  than  to  Meliors  he  munged  [told]  whathe  thoujt. 
William  qf  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2578. 
Loke  up,  I  seye,  and  telle  me  what  she  is 
Anon,  that  I  may  gon  abonte  thy  nede. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  862. 
I  am  what  I  was  born  to  be,  your  prince. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Philaster,  v.  4. 
A  host  of  second-rate  critics,  and  official  critics,  and 
what  is  called  "the  popular  mind"  as  well. 

M.  Arnold,  Literature  and  Dogma,  vi.  6. 

What,  as  strictly  equivalent  to  the  relative  which,  never 

had  much  vogue,  and  has  long  been  a  vulgarism  ;  but  its 

genitive  [whose]  has  survived,  in  preference  to  whichs, 

as  we  should  have  modernized  the  medieval  quhilkes. 

F.  Hall,  False  Philology,  p.  7,  note. 
What  was  formerly  and  in  vulgar  speech  is  still  used  as  a 
simple  relative,  equivalent  to  that  or  whitih:  as,  if  I  had  a 
donkey  what  wouldn't  go. 
Offer  them  peace  or  aught  what  is  beside. 

PeOe,  Edward  I.  (Old  Plays,  11.  37).       ) 
The  matter  what  other  men  wrote. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  142. 

1  fear  nothing 
What  can  be  said  against  me. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIIL,  v.  1.  126. 
What  has  also  the  value  of  whatever  or  whoever :  as,  come 
what  will,  I  shall  be  there. 

What  in  the  world  he  is 
That  names  me  traitor,  vlUain-like  he  lies. 

Shc^.,  Lear,  v.  3.  97. 
Let  come  what  come  may,  .  .  . 
I  shall  have  had  my  day, 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xL 
2.  Used  adjeetively,  meaning 'that .  .  .  which,' 
or  having  compound  relative  value :  as,  I  know 
what  book  you  mean  (that  is,  I  know  that  book 
which  you  mean) ;  he  makes  the  most  of  what 
money  he  has  (that  is,  he  makes  the  most  of 
that  money  which  he  has) :  applied  to  persons 
and  things,  (a)  That ...  who  or  which;  those  .  .  . 
who  or  which. 

Shal  nat  be  told  for  me  .  .  . 
.  .  .  what  jeweles  men  in  the  fyr  tho  caste. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  L  2087. 


what 

(6)  What  Bort  of ;  such  .  .  .  aa. 

Thorow  his  prayer  they  may  be  oleDsed  of  synne 
What  tyme  fhey  entie  the  chapelle  with-ln. 

Politicid  Poerm,  etc.  (ed.  FumlTall),  p.  126. 
Anno  1476,  at  what  time  the  Switzers  toolc  their  revenge 
upon  Charlea  Duke  of  Bnrgundie.   Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 42. 
And  heavenly  quires  the  hymensean  sung, , 
What  day  the  genial  angel  to  our  sire 
Brought  her,  in  nailed  beauty. 

MUtm,  P.  L.,  lY.  712. 
Now  a  merchant  may  wear  what  boots  he  pleases. 

Thackeray,  Boole  of  Snobs,  xiii. 

(c)  Any  who  or  which ;  whatever ;  whoever. 

Also  qwat  brother  or  snstre  die,  and  he  may  noughte  be 

broughte  .  .  .  wyt  his  owne  catelle,  he  salbebroughte  wyt 

the  broderhedes.  English  OUds  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  110. 

1  love  thee  not  a  jar  o'  the  clock  behind 

What  lady-she  her  lord.        Shak.,  W.  T.,  i.  2.  44. 

I  never  said  aught  but  this,  That  what  rule,  or  laws,  or 

custom,  or  people  were  flat  against  the  word  of  God  are 

diametrically  opposite  to  Christianity. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  i. 

(d)  How  much.    [CoUoq.] 

When  a  man  bets  he  doesn't  well  know  what  money  he 
uses.  Trollope,  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset,  xxxvil. 

But  what,  but  that;  but  who ;  who  or  that  .  .  .  not. 

There  was  scarce  a  farmer's  daughter  within  ten  miles 
round  but  what  had  found  him  successful. 

Qoldsmith,  Vicar,  iii. 

Kot  a  writer  .  .  .  that  mentions  his  name  biit  what 
tells  the  story  of  Mm.       BmUey,  Diss,  on  Euripides,  I  4. 

There  are  few  madmen  but  what  are  observed  to  be 
afraid  of  the  strait  waistcoat. 

Bentham,,  Introd.  to  Morals  and  Legislation,  xiv.  28,  note. 
Wliat  ast,  that  which. 

Here  I  do  bequeathe  to  thee. 

In  full  possession,  half  that  Kendal  hath 

And  what  as  Bradford  holds  of  me  in  chief. 

Old  Plays,  II.  47. 

Wbat  donest  [what  domes  is  literally  'what  made,'  dones 

being  the  genitive  of  don,  B.  dona,  pp.  of  do,  make,  used 

in  the  genitive  in  imitation  of  Hnnes  in  what  kinnes,  of 

.  what  kind],  of  what  sort ;  what  kind. 

And  whan  I  seighe  it  was  so  slepyng,  I  went 
To  warne  Filates  wyf  what  dones  man  was  lesus ; 
For  luwes  hateden  hym  and  ban  done  hym  to  deth. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xviii.  298. 
What  tbatt,  whatsoever;  whatever;  what.  Also  that 
what. 

Him  ne  dret  [dreadeth]  najt  to  do  zenne,  huet  thet  hit 
by  [be].  Ay enUte  of  Inwyt  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  34. 

What  lutles  [littte]  that  he  et. 

Poems  and  Lives  of  Saints  (ed.  Fnmivall),  p.  396. 
What  schnlde  I  telle  .  .  . 
And  of  moche  other  thing  what  that  then  was? 

Bob.  qfBrunne,  Prol 
What  that  a  king  himself  e  bit  [bids], 

Cmeer,  Conf.  Amant.,  I.  4. 

TJiat  what  is  extremely  proper  in  one  company  may  be 

highly  improper  in  another.  Chiesterjield. 

0.  indef.  (a)  Something;  anything:  obsolete 
except  in  such  colloquial  phrases  as  I'll  tell 
you  what  (by  abbreviation  for  what  it  is,  what 
I  think,  or  the  like). 
Al  was  us  never  broche  ne  rynge, 
He  ellls  what  [var.  novght  and  ought]  fro  women  sent. 
Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  L  1741. 
Wot  you  what,  my  lord  ? 
To-day  the  lords  you  talk  of  are  beheaded. 

Shak.,  Kich.  III.,  iii.  2. 92. 
Ill  teU  you  what  now  of  the  deviL 

Hassmger  and  Dekker,  Virgin-Martyr,  iii.  3. 

I  tdl  you  wAa«— EUery  Davenport  lays  out' to  marry  a 
real  angel.    He 's  to  swear  and  she 's  to  pray  I 

E.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  618. 

(&f)  A  thing;  a  portion;  an  amount;  a  bit:  as, 
a  little  whc^. 

Thanne  she  a  lytel  wJiat  smylynge  seyde. 

ClMmier,  Eoethius,  iv.  prose  6. 

Then  the  kynge  anone  called  his  seruaunt,  that  hadde 
but  one  lofe  and  a  lytell  whatte  of  wyne. 

Fabyan,  Chron.,  clxxii. 
They  prayd  him  sit,  and  gave  him  for  to  feed 
Such  homely  what  as  serves  the  simple  clowne. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  ix.-  7. 

To  know  what 's  what.    See  Stiowi. 
whati  (hwot),  adv.  and  eonj.     [<  ME.  what;  < 
what,  pron.'\    I,  adv.^1.  Why? 

What  sholde  he  studie,  and  make  himselven  wood. 
Upon  a  book  in  cloistre  alwey  topoure? 

Chaucer,  Gen.  ProL  to  C.  T.,  1. 184. 

What  is  the  shepe  to  blame  in  youre  syght 
Whane  he  is  shorne  of  his  flees  &  maade  alle  bare, 
Thoughe  folke  of  malyce  for  her  wollis  fyght? 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  20. 

Ahlas  what  should  she  fight? 
Fewe  women  win  by  fight. 
Oascoigne,  Philomene  (Steele  Glas,  etc.,  ed.  Arber),  p.  97. 
What  should  I  don  this  [imperial]  robe,  and  trouble  you  1 
Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  i.  1. 189. 

But  what  do  we  BuHer  misshaped  and  enormous  prela- 
tism,  as  we  do,  thus  to  blanch  and  varnish  her  deformi- 
ties with  the  fair  colours,  as  before  of  martyrdom,  so  now 
of  episcopacy?  Milton,  Eeformation  in  Eng.,  i. 

2.  To  what  degree?  in  what  respect? 


6887 

For  what  is  a  man  advantaged  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  himself?  Luke  ix.  26. 

For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats  .  .  . 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer? 

Tennyson,  Passing  of  Arthur. 

3\.  How;  how  greatly;  to  what  an  extent  or 
degree;  how  remarkably:  exclamatory  and  in- 
tensive. 

0 !  what  I  am  f etys  and  f ayre  and  fygured  f uU  fytt ! 

Tork  Plays,  p.  3. 
What  .  .  .  what,  in  some  measure ;  in  part;  partly  by; 
in  consequence  of ;  partly:  now  followed  by  witA;  indefi- 
nite and  distributive  in  value. 

Lordinges,  the  tyme  wasteth  nyght  and  day. 
And  steleth  from  ns,  what  prively  slepinge. 
And  what  thurgh  necligence  in  our  wakinge. 
As  dooth  the  streem,  that  turneth  never  agayn. 
Descending  fro  the  montaigne  into  playn. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Man  of  law's  Tale,  1. 21. 
Than  woot  I  wele  she  myghte  nevere  fayle 
For  to  ben  holpen,  what  at  youre  instaunce. 
What  with  hire  other  frendes  generaunce. 

Chaucer,  Trollus,  il.  1441. 
Than  sente  Gawein  aboute  to  euery  garnyson  thourgh 
the  reame  of  Logres,  and  assembled  xxx^^i  what  oon  wAof 
other.  Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  iL  277. 

Most  men,  as  it  happens  in  this  world,  either  weakly, 
or  falsly  principl'd,  what  through  ignorance,  and  what 
through  custom  of  licence,  both  in  discoors  and  writing, 
by  what  hath  bin  of  late  written  in  vulgar,  have  not 
seem'd  to  attain  the  decision  of  this  point. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.  3. 

With  omission  of  the  second  what  (so  frequently) : 
What  for  hire  kynrede  and  hir  nortelrie. 

ChoMcer,  Reeve's  Tale,  1.  47. 

What  with  pride,  projects,  and  knavery,  poor  Peter  was 

grown  distracted.  Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Iv. 

II.  cory.  1.  So  much  as;  so  far  as. 

Ector,  with  ful  many  a  bolde  baroun. 
Cast  on  a  day  with  Grekes  for  to  fighte, 
As  he  was  wont  to  greve  hem  what  he  myghte. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  35. 
To  helpe  youre  freendis  what  J.  may. 

Bam.  of  the  Base,  1.  6300. 
Mr.  Brown,  being  present,  observed  them  [Indians]  to 
be  much  affected,  and  one  especially  did  weep  very  much, 
though  covered  it  wfutt  bee  could. 

T.  Shepard,  Clear  Sunshine  of  the  Gospel,  p.  36. 
2,  That,  (at)  In  oZwAut,  until  (compare  aZtAou^A,  etc.). 
Tho  kinges  hem  wenten  and  hi  seghen  [they  saw]  tho 
sterre  thet  yede  bi-f  ore  hem.  al-wat  hi  kam  over  tho  huse 
war  ure  louerd  was.  Old  Eng.  Misc.  (ed.  Morris),  p.  27. 
Thet  heaued  me  akth ;  ich  ne  ssel  by  an  eyse  [I  shall 
not  be  at  ease]  al-huet  ich  habbe  ydronke. 

AyenbOe  of  Inwyt  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  61. 
(&)  In  the  phrase  hut  what :  but  that ;  that .  .  .  not. 

The  Abbot  cannot  be  humbled  Imt  what  the  community 
must  be  humbled  in  his  person.  Seott,  Monastery,  x. 

Not  a  thing  stolen  but  what  the  sea  gave  it  up. 

J.H.  ■ 


wliat^t  (hwot),  a.    [<  ME.  hwat,  quick,  <  AS. 

hwsBt,  keen,  sharp,  bold  (=  OS.  hwat  =  loel. 

^a/r,  keen).   Ct.whet^.']   Quick;  sharp;  bold. 

Ther  weoren  eorles  swithe  whsete.       Laya/mon,  1. 1137. 

whatabouts  (hwot'a-bouts'''),  »•     The  matters 

which  one  is  about  or  occupied  with.     [CoUoq.] 

You  might  know  of  all  my  goings  on,  and  whatabouts  and 
whereabouts,  from  Henry  Taylor. 

Southey,  To  G.  C.  Bedford,  March  3, 1830. 

what-d'ye-call-it,  what-d'ye-call-'em  (hwof- 
dye-k&l  it,  -em).  A  word  substituted  for  the 
name  of  a  thing,  because  of  forgetfulness  or 
ignorance,  or  in  slight  contempt.     [CoUoq.] 

There  is  no  part  of  the  body,  an'  please  your  honour, 
where  a  wound  occasions  more  intolerable  anguish  than 
upon  the  knee,  .  .  .  there  being  so  many  tendons  and 
wJiat-d'ye-cdU-ems  all  about  it. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  viii.  19. 

whate'er  (h.-wot-a,T'),pron.  A  contracted  form 
of  whatever. 

He  strikes  whate'er  is  in  bis  way. 

Sluik.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  I.  623. 

whaten,  whatten  (hwot'n),  a.  [So.  also  what- 
am,  and  (with  the  indef.  article)  whatna;  < 
what^  +  -en,  orig.  adj.  inflection.]  What;  what 
kind  of.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Lord  safe  us !  only  look  at  him  sitting  asleep.  Whatan 
a  face !  Soctes  Ambrosianse,  Oct.,  1828. 

whatever  (hwot-ev'er),  pron.  and  a.  [<  whaf^ 
+  ever.']  I.  pron.  A.  indef.  rel.  .Ajiything 
which ;  no  matter  what ;  all  that. 

To  effect 
Wliatever  I  shall  happen  to  devise. 

Shak.,  Eioh.  II.,  iv.  1.  330. 
The  very  best  will  variously  incline. 
And  what  rewards  your  virtue,  punish  mine. 
Whatever  is,  is  right.     Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  145. 

The  board  was  expected  to  make  itself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  whatever  concerned  the  colonies. 

Preseott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  9. 

B.  interrog.  What?  a,sMhatever  shall  I  do? 
[Vulgar,  but  common  in  recent  British  collo- 
quial use.] 


whatsom 

II.  a.  rel.  Of  what  kind  or  sort  it  may  be ; 
no  matter  what;  any  or  all  that:  applied  to 
persons  and  things :  as,  whatever  person  is  ap- 
pointed must  be  satisfactory  to  the  court, 
ni  forgive  you. 
Whatever  torment  you  do  put  me  to. 

Shak.,  E.  John,  iv.  1.  84. 
The  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  logic  has  no  tendency 
whatever  to  make  men  good  reasoners. 

Maca/ulay,  Lord  Bacon. 

Whatever  side  he  was  on,  he  could  always  find  excellent 

reasons  for  it.       Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  36. 

what-like  (hwot'lik),  indef.  rel.  a.  Of  what 
appearance  or  character.  [CoUoq.  or  provin- 
cial.] 

She  knows  Miss  Abbey  of  old,  remind  her,  and  she  knows 
w?tat4ike  the  home  and  what^ike  the  friend  is  likely  to  turn 
out.  Dickens,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  iii.  2. 

Whatman  paper.    See  paper. 
whatna    (hwot'na),    a.      Same    as   whaten. 
[Scotch.] 

There  was  a  lad  was  bom  In  Kyle, 
But  whatna  day  o'  whatna  style, 
I  doubt  it's  hardly  worth  the  while 
To  be  sae  nice  wi'  Kobin. 

Bums,  There  was  a  Lad. 

whatness  (hwot'nes),  n.  [<  what^  +  -ness.]  In 
metaph.,  a  quiddity.     [Kare.] 

what-not  (hwot'not),  n.  [<  what  not  (see  whaf^) ; 
the  stand  being  so  called  as  used  to  hold  sheUs, 
photographs,  bric-a-brac,  "ajxdi  what  not":  see 
under  what^.]  1 .  A  stand  or  set  of  shelves  on 
which  to  keep  or  display  small  articles  of  cu- 
riosity or  ornament,  as  weU  as  books,  papers, 
etc. ;  an  6tag3re. 

What  cheerfulness  those  works  of  art  will  give  to  the 
little  parlors  up  in  the  country,  when  they  are  set  up  with 
other  shells  on  the  whatnot  in  the  corner ! 

C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  61. 

3.  An3rthing;  no  matter  what;  what  you  please. 
See  what  not,  under  what^,  A.     [CoUoq.] 

1  profess  to  be  an  Impartial  chronicler  of  poor  Phil's 
fortunes,  misfortunes,  friendships,  and  what-nots. 

Thackeray,  Philip,  ix. 

whatreck  (hwot'rek),  adv.  [Short  for  what 
recfc/f  what  care  I?']  Nevertheless.  [Scotch.] 

I  wot  he  was  na  slaw,  man ;  .  .  . 
But  yet,  what^reck,  he,  at  Quebec, 
Montgomeiy-like  did  fa',  man. 

Burns,  The  American  War. 

whatsot  (hwot'so),  a.  and  pron.  [<  ME.  what- 
so,  whatswa,  whatse,  hwaise,  quat  so,  what  so,  < 
whaf^  +  so^.  Cf.  whoso.']  I.  a.  Of  whatever 
character,  kind,  or  sort ;  no  matter  what  (per- 
son or  thing) :  an  indefinite  relative  use. 

What  man  so  vs  metes  may  vs  sone  knowe. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  8.X  L  2565. 

II,  pron.  No  matter  what  or  who ;  whatso- 
ever; whosoever. 

But  it  were  any  persone  obstinat, 
Whatsoike  were,  of  heigh  or  lowe  estat, 
Him  wolde  he  snibben  sharply  for  the  nones. 

CTumcer,  Gen.  PtoI.  to  C.  T.,  L  622.  . 
"In  exitu  Israel  de  ^gypto ! " 
Thus  sang  they  all  together  in  one  voice, 
With  whatso  in  that  Psalm  is  after  written. 

Longfellow,  tr.  of  Dante's  Purgatorio,  it 
Sometimes  written  as  two  separate  words. 

Quyt  is  she 
From  yow  this  yer,  what  after  so  befalle. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  L  664. 

whatsoe'er  (hwot-so-ar'),jW£m.  A  contracted 
form  of  whatsoever. ' 

whatsoever  (hwot-so-ev'er),  a.  and  pron.  [< 
ME.  whatsoever;  <  wHaf^  +  sol  +  ever.  Cf .  what- 
so and  whatsomever.]  I,  a.  Of  whatever  na- 
ture, kind,  or  sort ;  whatever :  an  Intensive  form 
of  wlmtever,  stiU  separable  and  used  as  a  cor- 
relative phrase. 

I  have  learned  in  whatsoever  state  I  am  therewith  to  be 
content.  Phil.  iv.  11. 

Goodness  guide  thy  actions  whatsoever ! 

Beau,  and  PI.  (?),  Faithful  Friends,  iii.  3. 

The  Meridians,  which  are  Circles  passing  ouer  our  heads, 
in  what  part  of  the  World  soeuer  we  be. 

Purchax,  Pilgrimage,  p.  60. 

Marauding  thieves,  to  be  destroyed  by  whatsoever  method 
possible.  The  Academy,  March  28, 1891,  p.  298. 

II.  pron.  What  thing  or  things  soever ;  no 
matter  what  thing  or  things ;  whatever  or  who- 
ever. 

I  will  knowe  the  soth  [truth],  whatrso-euer  it  coste. 

iferim(E.E.T.  S.),  1.  37. 

Youth,  whatsoever  thou  art,  thou  art  but  a  scurvy  fellow. 
Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  4.  163. 

For,  'tis  not  Courage  (whatsoe'r  men  say). 
But  Cowardize,  to  make  ones  Self  away. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Trophies. 

whatsomt,  «■  and  pron.  Same  as  whatsom^ 
ever. 


whatsomerer 

whatsomever  (hwofsum-ev'fer),  a.  and  pron. 
[<  ME.  whatsumever,  whatsomever  (confused 
with  whatsoever):  <  ivhat^  +  som  (<  Dan.  som, 
as  so)  +  ei)CT\  Of.  howsomever.']  Whatsoever. 
[Now  VTilgar.] 

W/iat8(nnever  woo  they  f  ele. 
They  wol  not  pleyne,  but  concele. 

Bom.  of  the  Rom,  1.  BOll. 

Doughtir,  loke  that  thou  be  waare,  whaixmneuere  thee 

bitide, 
Make  not  thin  husbonde  poore  with  spendinge  ne  with 

pride.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  «. 

whatten,  a.    See  whaten. 

whattie  (hwot'i),  n.    Same  as  whisky. 

whault,  n.    See  wall?. 

whaup  (h-w^p),  n.  [Se.  also  whaap,  qukaim, 
quhaip,  awp;  said  to  be  so  called  from  its 
cry.]  A  curlew.  [Scotch.]— Great  whaup,  the 
curlew,  Numenius  arquata.  Also  called  stoct-wbaup.— 
Little  Whaup,  May  whaup,  the  whimbrel,  Nummim 
pheeopvi:  so  called  from  its  relative  size  and  the  time  of 
its  appearance.    Also  called  Umg-whaup. 

Whave  (hwav),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  whaved,  ppr. 
whavmg.  [Prob.  a  dial.  var.  of  quave.']  1.  To 
turn  (pottery)  when  drying.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  3. 
To  cover,  or  hang  over.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

whawl,  «.i.     [_A-vs.T.otwawl,waul.'\    To  cry  as 
a  cat :  same  as  waul. 
The  cats  whawled.     AnnaZa  ofPhUa.  and  Perm.,  I.  269. 

whaylet,  a.  A  corrupt  Middle  English  spelling 
of  hail^,  hale^. 

■whay-worm  (hwa'w6rm),  n.  [Also whey-worm; 
perhaps  a  dial,  reduction  of  whealworm.'i  1.  A 
pimple.  Carr,  Craven  Gloss.,  ii.  252.  {ffalli- 
well.)  —  2.  A  whim.    Compare  mag'g'o*. 

And  80  marched  toward  London,  where  the  !Essex  men, 
havinge  wylde  whay-wormes  in  their  heddes,  joined  them 
with  him.  Hall,  Edward  IV.,  f.  33.    (HalKweU.) 

whei  (hwe),  pron.    A  form  of  who.    Salliwell. 

[Prov.  Eng.] 
wlie^t,  n.    See  wie. 

wheadleti  v.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  wheedle. 
wheal^  (hwel),  n.    [<  ME.  wheel,  whele,  whelle, 

a  pimple,  wheal  (ef.  dim.  whelk,  a  little  wheal), 

<  AS.  *hmele,  wheal  (Somner) ;  origin  and  status 
uncertain;  cf.  AS.  hweUm  {*hwelan  ?),  wither, 
pine  away;  of.  W.  ehwiler,  a.  maggot,  wheal, 
pimple.]     1.  A  pimple;  a  pustule. 

He  must  drie  his  face  very  well,  for  feaie  of  wheales  and 
wrinkles.  Purchm,  Pilgrimage,  p.  194. 

All  whAoites  and  itching  pimples  which  are  readie  to 
breake  forth.  Bdlland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xzli.  26. 

Specifically — 3.  An  elevation  of  the  skin,  of 
varying  size,  usually  elongated  in  form,  caused 
by  a  stroke,  as  of  a  rod  or  whip,  or  constituting 
an  eruption,  as  that  of  urticaria.  See  urticaria. 
wheali  (hwel),  v.  [<  ME.  whelen:  see  wheal'';  ra.] 
I.  trans.  To  produce  a  wheal  upon. 

His  eyes  were  bloodshot,  his  cheeks  whealed  and  puSed. 
5.  Jtidd,  Margaret,  i.  2. 

n.  intratis.  To  suppurate;  form  a  sore  or 
pustule. 

Now  gins  the  leprous  cores  of  ulcered  sins 
Wheale  to  a  beade.  JUarston,  Ant.  and  MeL,  II.,  v.  1. 

wheal^  (hwel),  n.   [Also  huel,  wheel,  whel,  wheyl; 

<  Com.  hwel,  a  work,  a  mine ;  cf.  W.  chwyl,  a 
turn,  course,  while,  chwylo,  turn,  revolve,  run  a 
course,  bustle,  chwel,  a  course,  turn.]  A  mine. 
[Cornwall,  Eng.] 

wheal-worm  (hwel'w6rm),  n.  [<  wheal^  + 
worm.']  1.  The  itch-mite,  jlcor«s  scafejei. —  2. 
The  acarine  Leptus  autumnalis,  or  some  similar 
harvest-bug :  so  named  from  the  wheals  or  pim- 
ples produced  by  its  bite.  See  cut  under  har- 
vest-mite. 

wheaser  (hwe'zer),  n.  [Said  to  be  connected 
with  weasel.']  The  red-breasted  merganser, 
Mergus  serrator.     [Local,  New  Eng.] 

wheat  (hwet),  n.  K  ME.  whete,  wete,  whsete, 
hwete,  huete,  guete,  \  AS.  hwxte  =  OS.  huieU  = 
MD.  weite,  T>.  weit  =  MLGr.  weten,  weiten,  LG. 
weten  =  OHCJ.  weizzi,  MHG.  weitze,  G.  weizen, 
also  OHG.  weizi,  MHG.  weize,  G.  dial,  weissen  = 
Icel.  hveiti  =  Sw.  hvete  =  Dan.  hvede  =  Goth. 
hwaiteis,  wheat :  cf .  Lith.  kwetys,  Lett,  kweeschi, 
wheat  (prob.  <  Teut.) ;  Ut. '  that  which  is  white ' 
(with  ref .  to  the  color  of  the  grain  or  the  meal), 

<  AS.  hwit,  etc.,  white:  see  ivhite^.]  A  cereal 
grain,  the  product  of  species  of  Triticum,  chiefly 
of  T.  sativum  (T.  vulgar e).  The  origin  of  the  plant 
is  not  clearly  known,  but  it  is  thought  by  many  to  be 
derived  from  a  grass,  JEgUops  ovaia,  of  the  Mediterranean 
region,  now  classed  as  a  species  of  TriHeum.  The  wheat- 
plant  is  a  grass  closely  related  to  barley  and  rye,  hav- 
ing a  dense  four-sided  spike,  and  grains  longitudinally 
furrowed  on  one  side,  turgid  on  the  other.  In  some 
varieties  the  paJets  bear  awns,  in  others  not,  the  varie- 
ties being  respectively  called  bearded  and  beardlesB  or 
bald.  Some  are  planted  in  the  spring — spring  or  summer 
wheat — others  in  the  fall,  maturing  the  next  season— 
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winter  wheat    The  product  of  the  latter  was  formerly 
preferred,  but  with  recent  methods  of  manufacture  spring 


Wheat  iTrt'tt'cum  sativiifn). 
X,  the  complete  plant  of  the  variety  tesiivum;  2,  the  spike  of  the 
same;  3,  the  spike  of  the  variety /rz'de^MMm,*  4,  a  ^aingerminating, 
a,  part  of  the  racbis;  *,  the  floret  of  the  variety  flfj«K/«»ey  f,  the  flow- 
er, showing  two  lodicules,  the  stamens,  and  the  stigmas. 

wheat  is  equally  valued.  The  varieties  are  further  classi- 
fied as  whita  and  red  or  amber,  referring  to  the  color  of 
the  grain ;  among  winter  wheats,  at  least,  the  white  are 
more  esteemed.  The  grain  is  highly  nutritious,  contain- 
ing some  67  per  cent,  of  carbohydrates,  13  per  cent,  of 

Brush 


Wheat  Bulb'worm 
(Meromyza  amerir 
cana). 

wheat-stalk, 
showing  larva  at 
work ;  i,  larva  ;  c, 
pupa.  (Lines  show 
natural  sizes.) 


Longitudinal  Section  of  Gram  of  Wheat,  enlarged. 

albuminoids,  together  with  small  quantities  of  the  mineral 
substances,  potash,  soda,  etc.,  required  by  the  animal  sys- 
tem, with  only  14  per  cent,  of  water.  For  use  it  is  chiefly 
converted  into  flour ;  the  finest  but  not  the  most  nutri- 
tious fioiir  is  nearest  pure  starch.  The  richer  elements 
lie  nearest  the  skin,  and  these  are  secured  in  "  Graham  " 
fiour,  which  properly  Includes  the  whole  grain,  and  by 
recent  milling  processes  which  appropriate  all  but  the 
cuticle.  Wheat  was  formerly  made  in  England  into  a 
dish  called  frumenty  or  furmenty,  by  boiling  it  entire  in 
milk,  and  seasoning.  It  is  now  largely  used  in  America 
in  the  form  of  cracked,  crushed,  or  rolled  wheat,  or  wheat- 
grits.  Wheat  has  been  known  from  antiquity,  being 
mentioned  in  Scripture ;  it  is  traceable  to  ancient  Egypt, 
and  is  recorded  as  introduced  into  China  about  2700  B.  c. 
It  now  furnishes  the  principal  breadstuff  among  all  civ- 
ilized nations.  It  is  adaptable  to  various  conditions  and 
widely  grown  in  temperate  regions;  it  is  not  excluded 
by  cold  winters,  but  requires  a  mean  summer  temperature 
of  not  less  than  57°.  Among  the  principal  countries 
which  produce  a  surplus  are  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Russia,  Hungary,  India,  Australia,  Egypt,  Kumania,  and 
Turkey.  The  varieties  are  very  numerous,  and  there  are 
severEd  more  or  less  strongly  marked  races,  one  of  which 
is  spelt. 

The  asse  of  the  melle,  thet  ase  bletheliche  berth  bare 
[as  blithely  beareth  barley!  ase  huete. 

Ayenbite  of  Inmyt  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  141. 

WemaungarwAeai-flour  serve  us  for  a  blink;  ...  it's 
no  that  ill  food,  though  far  frae  being  sae  hearty  or  kindly 
to  a  Scotchman's  stamach  as  the  curney  aitmeal  is. 

SeaO,,  Old  Mortality,  xx. 
Amber  wheat.  See  def.— Arras  wheat.  See  Emmer 
wheat,  below.— China  wheat,  a  spring  wheat  grown  in 
the  United  States,  said  to  have  been  derived  from  a  grain 
found  in  a  tea-chest.— Clock  wheat,  a  variety  of  the 
race  known  as  TrUiamn  tttrpiijMm.- Cow-Wheat,  a  plant 
of  the  genus  Melamipifrum,  particularly  Jf.  airvense,  with 
beautifully  variegated  flowers  in  a  long  spike.  The  Ameri- 
can cow-wheat  is  M.  Amerieanum,  an  inconspicuous  plant. 
— Dinkel  wheat,  spelt —Emmer  wheat,  the  race  called 
Triticum  dicoccum,  including  the  Arras  wheat  of  Abys- 
sinia. Its  varieties  flourish  in  poor  soil,  are  remarka- 
bly exempt  from  diseases,  and  make  excellent  starch.— 
Guinea  wheatt.  See  Turkey  wheat,  below.— Indian 
Wheat.  {a\)  A  former  name  In  England  for  Indian  corn, 
Zea  Mays.  See  cut  under  Zea.  (6)  Fagopymm  TataH- 
cum,  which  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  the  northwest. — Oil  Of  Wheat.  See 
otZ.- One-grained  or  single-grained  wheat,  a  wheat 
with  one  seed  to  each  spikelet — Triticum  monococeum — 
which  appears  to  be  a  true  species.    Also  called  St  Peter's 

corn.— Red  Wheat.   See  del— Revet  or  rlvet  wheat, 
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a  vai'iety  of  the  race  Triticum  turgidum.—  Sax&CBn's 
Wheat,  buckwheat.  Compare  sarrazin.— Single-grained 
wheat.  See  one-grained  wheat,  above.— Spring  wheat, 
summer  wheat.  See  def.— Tataiy  wheat,  the  India 
or  Indian  wheat,  Fagopyrum  Tatancum.—  Tea  wheat. 
Same  as  China  wAeat— Turkey  wheatt,  Turkish 
wheatt,  Indian  corn,  vaguely  supposed  to  come  from 
Turkey  (compare  turkey).  Also  called  Guinea  wheat  and 
Indian  wheat. 

There  grows  in  several  parts  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Amer- 
ica a  kind  of  corn  caUed  Mays,  and  such  as  we  commonly 
name  Turkey  wheat.  They  make  bread  of  it  which  is  hard 
of  digestion,  heavy  in  the  stomach,  and  does  not  agree 
with  any  but  such  as  are  of  a  robust  and  hail  constitution. 
L.  temery.  Treatise  on  Foods  (1704),  p.  71.  (JOavies.) 
We  saw  a  great  many  fields  of  Indian  corn,  which  grows 
to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet.  It  is  made  into  flour 
for  the  use  of  the  common  people,  and  goes  by  the  name 
of  Turkey  wheat.  Smmett,  Travels,  viii. 

Wheat-aphid  or  -aphis,  a  wheat  plant-louse  (see  below). 
— Wheat  bulb-fly,  Hylem/yia  arcHca,  a  European  fly  of 
the  family  Anthomyiidk,  whose  larva  infests  the  stems 
of  wheat.— Wheat  bulb-wonn,  the  larva  of  an  oscinid 
fly,  Meromyza  amerieana,  which  affects  the  stems  of 
wheat  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, stunting  the  ears,  and  prema- 
turely ripening  the  kernela.—Wheat- 
CUtWOrm,  the  larva  of  an  American 
noctnid  moth,  Laphygmafrugiperda. 
Also  called  grass-worm  and  fall  army- 
worm.  See  Laphygma.  C.  Y.  RUey. 
—Wheat-dampening  machine,  a 
machine  for  washing  grain  to  free  it 
from  smut  and  dirt,  and  afterward  diy- 
ing  it.  E.  H.  Knight.— WieaX  eel- 
worm,  a  nematode  worm  of  the  fam- 
ily AnguUlididee,  Tylenehus  tritid, 
which  causes  the  disease  known  as 
ear-cockle,  purples,  or  false  ergot  in 
wheat  in  Europe.  It  produces  round 
dark-colored  distorted  growths  in  the 
ear  of  wheat.  Also  called  wAeat-worm. 
—Wheat  gall-fly,  the  adult  of  the 
wheat  joint-worm.  See  Isoaoma,  1, 
joinifWorm,  2,  and  cut  under  wh^at- 
m— Wheat-head  army- worm,  the 
larva  of  an  American  noctuid  moth, 
Leucania  albUinea.  See  Leucania. 
—Wheat  plant-louse,  one  of  sev- 
eral aphids,  or  Aphididse,  which  in- 
fest whea^  as  Siphonophora  avense 
and  Toxoptera  graminiuin.— Wheat 
Straw-worm,  the  wheat  joint-worm. 
&ee  joint-worm,  2.— Wheat  whisky. 
See  whisky^.  —  Wheat-wireworm. 
See  wireMiorm.— White  wheat.  See 
del— Winter  wheat.  See  del  (See 
also  m^wmmy-wheat,  not-wheat.) 

wheat-bird  (hwet'bferd),  n.  The  chafSnch  or 
wheatsel-bird.     [Local,  British.] 

wheat-brush  (hwet 'brush),  n.  In  milling,  a 
grain-scouring  machine.  It  consists  essentially  of 
two  brushes  in  the  form  of  disks  placed  close  together  in 
a  hopper,  one  brush  remaining  stationary,  and  the  other 
revolving  rapidly  as  the  grain  is  delivered  between  them. 
The  grain  is  carried  to  the  periphery  of  the  brushes  by  cen- 
trifugal force,  and  falls  into  a  chamber  beneath,  whence 
the  dust  is  removed  by  a  suction-blast.    M.  H.  EnigM. 

wheat-bug  (hwet'bug),  «.  Either  one  of  two 
bugs,  Miris  tritici  and  M.  dolabratus,  found  com- 
monly on  wheat  in  England.  Curtis,  Farm  In- 
sects. 

wheat-caterpillar  (hwet'kat"6r-pil-ar),  n.  A' 
small  caterpillar  which  eats  the  Itemels  of 
wheat  in  the  field :  supposed  to  be  Asopia  cos- 
talis.    T.  W.  Harris. 

wheat-chafer  (hwet'cha"f  6r),  n.  A  beetle,  Ani- 
soplia  austriaea,  which  does  great  damage  to 
European  wheat-fields,  particularly  those  of 
Bussia. 

wheat-cracker  (hwet'krak^er),  n.  A  mUl  for 
cracking  wheat  to  make  grits. 

wheat-drill  (hwet'dril),  n.    See  driin,  n.,  3. 

wheat-duck  (hwet'duk),  n.  The  American 
widgeon,  Mareca  amerieana,  found  in  large 
flocks  in  wheat-fields.  G.  Trumbull,  1888. 
[Oregon.] 

wheat-ear  (hwet'er),  n.  [<  wheat  -^  ear^.]  An 
ear  of  wheat. 

Gold  flashed  out  from  the  w7ieat-ear  brown. 
And  flame  from  the  poppy's  leal  Eliza  Cook. 

Wheat-ear  stitch,  in  embroidery,  a  fancy  stitch ;  a  va- 
riety of  chain-stitch  by  which  is  produced  a  pattern  some- 
vrtiat  resembling  an  ear  of  grain  with  stiff  beard. 
wheatear  (hwet'er).  «.  [A  corruption,  simu- 
lating wheat  +  ear^  (also  used  in  the  form  white- 
ear,  with  the  first  element  unaltered),  of  white- 
arse,  or  rather  of  its  earlier  form  *wMterse  (taken 
as  a  plural,  whence  the  supposed  aiDgula.v wheat- 
ear)  :  so  called  from  its  white  rump,  <  white^  + 
arse.  The  name  is  equiv.  to  whitetail,  formerly 
whittail,  and  the  P.  name  cul  hlanc.]  A  chat  of 
the  genus  Saxicola,  Saxicola  mnanthe,  the  stone- 
chat,  fallow-finch,  or  whitetail,  an  oseine  pas- 
serine bird  abundant  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Af- 
rica, and  found  sparingly  in  North  America. 
The  wheatear  is  6|  inches  long,  and  12i  in  extent;  it  va- 
nes much  in  plumage  with  sex,  age,  and  season.  The 
adult  male  m  summer  has  the  upper  parts  French  gray, 
with  conspicuous  white  i-ump  and  whife  base  of  the  black 
tau ;  the  under  parts  are  some  shade  of  buff,  often  whitish ; 


wheatear 

'^e  wliRS  ore  blackish;  abroad  glossy-black  bar  on  the 
side  01  the  head  includes  the  ears,  and  Is  surmounted  by 
a  white  stnpe;  the  bUl  and  feet  are  black,  the  eyes  dark- 


Wheatear  {Saxt'coia  cenanthe),  adult  male. 


brown.  The  female  is  brownish,  darkest  on  the  upper 
parts,  with  wings  and  tail  like  those  of  the  male ;  the 
young  resemble  the  female,  but  are  spotty.  The  nest  Is 
made  on  the  ground ;  the  eggs  are  four  to  seven,  green- 
ish-blue, usually  spotless,  sometimes  faintly  speckled. 
The  wheatear  shares  with  both  the  British  species  of  Pro- 
UTwola  the  name  stonechat,  which  is  more  appropriate  to 
this  bird  than  to  either  of  the  bushchats ;  it  is  more  fully 
specified  as  whUe-mmped  etamchat,  and  also  called  white- 
rump,  whitetail,  stone-clatter  (from  its  Gaelic  name  elacha- 
ran,  which  survives  in  Scotland  and  in  books),  fallow- 
finch,  and  by  other  local  names. 

What  cook  of  any  spirit  would  lose  her  time  in  picking 
larks,  wheat-ears,  and  other  small  birds? 

Swift,  Directions  to  Servants  (Cook). 

Although  the  wJieateai's  colors  are  somewhat  chaste, 
still  their  bold  contrast,  and  the  manner  In  which  they 
are  distributed,  make  the  bird  a  very  pretty  one. 

Seebohm,  Hist.  Brit.  Birds,  I.  302. 

wheat-eel  (hwet'el),  n.  [Appar.  <  wheat  +  eel, 
but  perhaps  a  dial,  form  of  *wJieat-evil,  <  wheat 
+  eviP-.']  Ear-oookle  or  purples,  a  disease  of 
wheat  caused  by  the  eel-worm,  Tylenchus  triiici. 

wheaten  (hwe'tn),  a.  [<  ME.  wheten,  hueten, 
hwaeten,  <  AS.  hwseten  (=  MD.  weiten,  D.  weite- 
(meel)  =  Gr.  weieen^brod)),  <  hmsete,  wheat,  -I- 
-en,  E.  -«jj2.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  made  from 
wheat:  as,  wheaten  straw.  Specifically— (a)  Made 
of  the  stalks,  straw,  or  husks  of  wheat. 

There  wayted  Summer  naked  starke,  all  saue  a  wlieaten 
hat.  Ooliing,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  ii. 

Peace  should  still  her  wheaten  garland  wear. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2.  41. 
(6)  Made  of  the  grain  or  flour  of  wheat. 

More  hi  uynt  smak  [she  finds  more  relish]  in  ane  zoure 
epple  thanne  in  ane  hvetetu  Ihoue  [loaf], 

AyerMte  of  Inwyt  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  82. 
Of  wheaten  fiour  shalt  thou  make  them  [eakes  and 
wafers].  Bz.  xxix.  2. 

His  diet  was  of  wheaten  bread. 

Cowper,  Epitaph  on  a  Hare. 

wheat-field  (hwet'feld),  n.    A  field  of  wheat. 

wheat-fly  (hwet'fli),  n.  1.  Anyone  of  several 
flies  of  the  family  Oscmidee,  common  upon 
wheat  in  Europe  and  North  America,  as  Osoi- 
nis  frU,  Chlorops  tsemopus,  and  0.  Uneata. —  3. 
The  Hessian  fly. — 3.  The  wheat-midge. —  4. 
Improperly,  a  wheatiplant-louse  in  the  winged 
form.  Compare  g'reejs^,  2. —  5.  The  wheat  gall- 


Wheat  Gall-fly  (/sosimta  hordei). 

a,  wheat-stalks  with  ^lls  produced  by  the  larva ;  b,  female  fly  (cross 

shows  natural  size). 

fly,  a  variety  of  Isosoma  hordei,  whose  larva  is 
the  wheat  joint-worm.  Bee  joint-worm,  2. 
wheat-grader  (hwet'gra"d6r),  n.  In  milling,  a 
machine  for  cleaning,  separating,  and  grading 
wheat  according  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
grains;   a  grain-  or   wheat-separator.    E.  B. 


wheat-grass  (hwet'gras),  n.  The  eoueh-  or 
quitch-grass,  Agropyrwm  repens;  also,  any  wild 
grass  of  the  genus  Agropyrum  or  TriUmm. 

Wheatland  (hwet'land),  n.  Land  sown  with 
wheat. 
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Beyond  the  wheatlands  in  the  northern  pines. 

A.  Lampman,  The  Academy,  Nov.  2S,  1889,  p.  335. 

wheat-maggot  (hwet'mag"ot),  n.  The  larva  of 
any  one  of  the  dipterous  insects  affecting  the 
wheat-plant. 

wheat-midge  (hwet'mij),  n.  1.  A  dipterous 
insect  of  the  family  Ceddomyiidse,  Diplosis  tri- 
tici,  which  lays  its  eggs  in  the  flowers  of  wheat- 
heads,  and  whose  minute  reddish  larvae  devour 
the  kernels,  it  is  originally  a  European  Insect,  but 
has  been  imported  into  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  larva  is  known  in  England  as  the  red  maggot. 
2.  A  dipterous  insect,  Lasioptera  obfuseata. 
Encyc.  Diet. 

wheat-^mildew  (hwet'miFdu),  n.  A  name  ap- 
plied in  England  to  the  common  rust  {Pucd- 
nia  graminis),  found  on  various  grasses,  and 
especially  on  wheat  and  oats.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  applied  to  Erysiphe  graminis,  a  true 
powdery  mildew. 

wheat-mite  (hwet'mit),  n.    Same  as  flour-mite. 

wheat-moth  (hwet'mSth),  «.  One  of  several 
small  moths  whose  larvse  devour  stored  wheat, 
as  the  -Angoumois  grain-moth  {Crelechia  cerea- 
lella),  the  Indian-meal  moth  {Ephestia  interpunc- 
tella),  the  Mediterranean  flour-moth  (^hesUa 
hiihtdella),  or  the  wolf-moth  {Tinea  granella). 

wheat-pest  (hwet'pest),  n.  A  dipterous  insect, 
the  frit-fly,  Oscinis  vastator. 

wheat-riddle  (hwefrid'^l),  n.  A  grain-  or 
wheat-separator. 

wheat-nist  (hwet'rust),  n.  Same  as  red  rust 
and  black  rust  (see  both,  under  rust). 

wheat-scourer  (hwet'skour"6r),  n.  In  milling, 
a  cleaning-machine  which  receives  the  grain  as 
passed  from  the  smutter,  and  removes  any  hairs 
or  loose  ^arts  of  the  outer  bran.  One  form  con- 
sists of  a  stiff  brush  with  a  grooved  burrstone  revolving^ 
against  it  below,  the  wheat  passing  between  the  two.  S. 
H.  Knight. 

Wheatsel-bird  (hwet'sl-bferd),  n.  The  chaf- 
finch, Eringilla  cmlebs :  so  called  from  its  con- 
gregating in  autumn  about  the  time  of  sowing 
wheat.  J.  H.  Gurney.  See  out  under  chaffinch. 
[Norfolk,  Eng.] 

wheat-separator  (hwet'sep"a-ra-tgr),  n.  An 
apparatus  for  freeingwheat from  mii'stard-seed, 
cockle,  grass-seed,  etc.  The  grain  Is  made  to  pass 
over  a  series  of  inclined  plates  pierced  with  holes  which 
allow  the  passage  of  the  smaller  seeds  but  retain  the  wheat. 
E.  B.  Knight 

Wheatstone  bridge.  See  resistance,  3. 
wheat-thief  (hwet'thef),  n.  The  com  grom- 
well  or  bastard  alkanet,  Lithospermum  arvense, 
a  grain-field  weed  of  Euroi)e  and  parts  of  Asia, 
introduced  in  North  America. 
Wheat-thrips  (hwet'thrips),  n.  Any  one  of 
several  species  of  thrips  found  abundantly  upon 
wheat,  and  commonly  supposed  to  injure  the 
wheatlands,  as  Thrips  cerealvum  of  Europe,  and 
Idmothrips  tritid  and  L.  grammese  of  the  United 
States, 
wheat-weevil  (hwef  we"  vl),  re.  1.  The  grain- 
weevil. — 2.  The  rice-weevil.  See  also  Calan- 
dra,  2,  and  weevil. 
wheat-worm  (hwet'w6rm),  n.  Same  as  wheat 
eel-worm  (which  see,  under  wlwat). 
wheazet,  "•  »•  -An  old  spelling  of  wheeze. 
whedertjiJ™™.  An  old  spelling  of  whether'i; 
wheedle  (hwe'dl),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  wheedled, 
ppr.  wheedling.  [Formerly  wheadle  ;  perhaps  for 
*weedle,  <  G.  wedehi,  wag  the  tail,  fan  (hence 
fawn,  flatter?),  <  wedel,  a  fan,  tail,  brush,  MH(J. 
wedel  (wadel),  OiRQr.  wedil(wadal),  fan,  winnow- 
ing-f  an,  lit.  instrument  for  blowing ;  with  forma- 
tive -del  (-thlo-),  <  OHGr.  wehan,  MHCJ.  Gr.  wehen, 
blow :  see  ivind^.  Similar  uses  occur  with  Dan. 
logre,  wag  the  tail,  also  fawn  upon  one ;  with 
leel.  flathra,  wag  the  tail,  fawn  upon;  with  OF. 
coueter,  wag  the  tail,  etc.  It  is  not  clear  how 
a  G.  word  of  this  kind  could  get  into  E. ;  but 
the  (Jerman  wars  of  the  17th  century  brought 
in  a  number  of  words,  and  this  may  have  been 
taken  up  as  a  slang  term.  Some  refer  wheedle 
to  W.  chwedlai,  talk,  gossip,  <  ehwedl,  a  fable, 
story,  discourse ;  but  the  resemblance  is  super- 
ficial.] I.  trans.  1.  To  entice,  especially  by 
soft  words ;  gain  over  by  coaxing  and  flattery; 
cajole;  coax;  flatter;  hence,  to  hoax ;  take  in. 

I  admire  thy  Impudence,  I  cou'd  never 
Have  had  the  Face  to  have  wTieacU'd  the  poor  Enight  so. 
Etherege,  She  Would  if  She  Could,  L  1. 

And  so  go  to  her,  begin  thy  new  employment ;  wheedle 
her,  jest  with  her,  and  be  better  acquainted  one  with  an- 
other. Wyeherley,  Country  Wife,  il.  1. 

I  am  not  the  first  that  he  has  whAodled  with  his  dissem- 
bling Tongue.  Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  v.  1. 

It  is  (probably)  the  best  Conduct  not  to  bear  away  Quar- 
tering, till  you  have  wheedled  the  Enemy  into  your  Wake. 
W.  Mountaine,  Seaman's  Vade-Mecum  (ed.  1761),  p.  120. 
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2.  To  gain  or  procure  by  flattery  or  coaxing. 

I  have  .  .  .  adeedof  settlement  of  the  best  part  of  her 
estate,  which  I  wheedled  out  of  her. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  lU. 
II.  intrans.  To  flatter ;  coax. 

His  business  was  to  pump  and  wheedle. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  II.  iii.  385. 

It  that  wheadling  Villain  has  wrought  upon  Foible  to 

detect  me,  I'm  rain'd.    Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  UL  4. 

In  a  fawning,  wheedling  tone.    C.  Kingsley,  Hypatia,  iv. 

wheedlet  (hwe'dl),  n.     [<  wheedle,  «.]    1.  One 

who  wheedles ;  a  cajoling  or  coaxing  person. 

Hip.  Methinks  you  might  believe  me  without  an  oath. 
You  saw  I  could  dissemble  with  my  father,  why  should 
you  think  I  could  not  with  you  ? 
Oer.  So  young  a  wheedle! 

Wyeherley,  Gentleman  Danomg-Master,  iv.  1. 
2.  A  piece  of  cajolery;  a  flattering  or  coaxing 
speech;  a  hoax. 

Why,  hast  thou  lost  all  Sense  of  Modesty? 
Do'st  thou  think  to  pass  these  gross  wheadles  on  me  too? 
Etherege,  She  Would  if  She  Could,  L  1. 

wheedler  (hwed'16r),  n.    [<  wheedle  +  -eri.] 
One  who  wheedles. 
wheedlesome  (hwe'dl-sum),  a.     [<  wheedle  + 
-some.^    Coaxing;  cajoling.     [Bare.] 
Anything  more  irresistibly  wheedlesome  I  never  saw. 

L.  M.  Alcott,  Hospital  Sketches,  etc.,  p.  88. 

wheedling  (hwed'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  whee- 
dle, V.2  The  act  or  art  of  coaxing,  cajoling,  or 
deluding  by  flattery. 

He  wrote  severall  pieces,  viz.  "The  English  Bogue," 
"The  Art  of  Wheadling,"  &b.      Aubrey,  Lives  (Meriton). 

wheel!  (hwel),  n.  [<  ME.  wheel,  whele,  whel, 
wheal,  qwel,  hwel,  Jmegel,  hweol,  <  AS.  hwedl,  hwidl, 
contr.  of  hweowol,  hweohl  (=  MD.  weel,  wiel,  D. 
wiel='LG.  weel,  wel  =  lee\.  hjdl=OSw.  hiwgl,  Sw. 
hjul  =  Dan.  }0ul,  a  wheel) ;  Tout,  appar.  *hwehu- 
la,  Vwiehula,  perhaps  =  Gr.  KtiK/lof,  a  wheel,  cir- 
cle: see  oycfei.  The  Icel.  hvel,  orb,  disk,  can 
hardly  be  related.]  1.  A  circular  frame  or 
soUd  disk  turning  on  an  axis,  wheels,  as  ap- 
plied to  vehicles,  usually  consist  of  a  nave,  into  which  are 
inserted  spokes  or  radii,  connecting  it  with  the  periphery 
or  circular  ring.  (See  car-wheel  (with  cut);  also  cuts 
under  car-track  and  feUy.)  Wheels  are  most  important 
agents  in  machinery,  being  emplojred  in  a  variety  of  forms 
and  combinations  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  as  for 
transmitting  motion,  regulating  velocity,  converting  one 
species  of  motion  into  another,  reducing  friction,  equal- 
izing the  effect  of  forces  applied  in  an  intermittent  or 
irregular  manner,  etc. 

The  oartere  over-ryden  with  his  carte. 
Under  the  whd  f  ul  lowe  he  lay  adoun. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale  (ed.  Morris),  1. 1165. 
Smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the  wheels. 

Were  never  folks  so  glad ; 
The  stones  did  rattle  underneath, 
As  if  Cheapside  were  mad.    Cowper,  John  Gilpin. 

2.  -Any  instrument,  apparatus,  machine,  or 
other  object  shaped  like  a  wheel,  or  the  essen- 
tial feature  of  which  is  a  wheel:  as,  a  mill- 
wheel,  a  spinning-wAeeJ,  or  a  potters'  wheel. 

Then  I  went  down  to  the  potter's  house,  and,  behold, 

he  wrought  a  work  on  the  wheels.  Jer.  xviii.  3. 

Thus,  in  lower  life,  whilst  the  wheel,  the  needle,  &c., 

imploy  her,  the  plough  of  some  trade  perhaps  demands 

the  muscles  and  hardiness  of  him. 

W.  Wollaston,  Kdigion  of  Nature,  viii.  1. 
Turn,  turn,  my  wheel !    This  earthen  jar 
A  touch  can  make,  a  touch  can  mar. 

Longfellow,  Eeramos. 
The  meal-sacks  on  the  whiten'd  fioor. 
The  dark  round  of  the  dripping  wheel. 

Tennyson,  Miller's  Daughter, 
(a)  Naut.,  a  circular  frame  with  handles  projecting  from 
the  periphery,  and  an  axle  on  which  are  wound  the  ropes 
or  chains  which  connect  with  the  rudder  for  steering  a 
ship;  a  steering-wheel.  Where  a  ship  is  steered  by 
steam,  in  place  of  an  ordinary  wheel  a  small  wheel  is  used, 
by  turning  which  5team.is  admitted  to  the  engines  which 
turn  the  barrel  on  which  the  wheel-rope  is  wound.  (&) 
An  instrument  of  torture.  See  to  break  on  the  wheel,  under 
Irreak. 

The  lifted  axe,  the  agonizing  wheel, 

Luke's  iron  crown,  and  Damien's  bed  of  steel. 

GoldsmMh,  Traveller,  1.  436. 

(e)  A  firework  of  a  circular  shape  which  revolves  on  an 
axis,  while  burning  by  the  reaction  of  the  escaping  gases. 
SeecatharinewIieel,S,aadpinwheel,3.  (d)pl.  Figuratively, 
a  carriage;  a  chariot.    [Poetical.] 

How  now,  noble  Pompey!  What,  at  the  wheels  of  Caesar? 
art  thou  led  in  triumph  ?  Shak. ,  M.  for  M. ,  iii.  2.  47. 

I  earth  in  earth  forget  these  empi^  courts. 
And  thee  returning  on  thy  silver  wheels. 

Tennyson,  Tithonus. 
(e)  One  of  the  attributes  of  Fortune,  the  emblem  of  muta^ 
bility. 

Huanne  the  Iheuedi  of  hap  [lady  of  fortune]  heth  hire 
huesel  y-went  [turned]  to  the  manne. 

Ayenbite  of  Inwyt  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  24. 
Now  y  am  vndre  Fortunes  whele. 
My  frendis  forsaken  me  Buerychoon. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  73. 
The  next  turn  of  the  wheel  g&ye  the  victory  to  Ed- 
ward IV.  J.  Gairdner,  Richard  lU.,  L 
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(/)  A  bicycle  or  a  tricycle.    [Colloq.] 

A  plucky  long  man  with  a  flfty-six  inch  wheel,  who 
crowned  his  effort  with  the  difficult  performance  of  bring- 
ing his  machine  to  a  stand-still  before  dismounting,  and 
holding  it  so  for  several  minutes.    The  Century,  XIX.  494. 

(jf)  In  zool. :  (1)  The  characteristic  organ  of  a  wheel-ani- 
malcule ;  the  trochal  disk  of  a  rotifer ;  a  wheel-organ 
(which  see).  See  outs  under  Kotifer,  Rotifera,  and  tro- 
chal. (2)  Some  discoid  or  wheel-shaped  calcareous  or  sili- 
cious  concretion,  as  of  an  echinoderm  or  a  sponge ;  a  wheel- 
spicule. 

3.  A  eiroular  course  or  motion;  a  whirling 
round;  a  revolution;  rotation;  also,  a  wheel- 
ing, turning,  or  bending. 

The  leed,  withouten  faile. 
Is,  lo,  the  metal  of  Saturne, 
That  hath  a  ful  large  wheel  to  turne. 

Chaucer^  House  of  Fame,  1.  1450. 

Satan,  bowing  low,  .  .  . 
Throws  his  steep  flight  in  many  an  aery  wheel. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  741. 

4.  A  motive  power;  in  the  plural,  machinery; 
hence,  a  principle  of  life  or  motion. 

The  wJieels  of  weary  life  at  last  stood  still. 

Dryden  and  Lee,  CBdipus,  iv.  1. 

That  power  who  bids  the  ocean  ebb  and  flow,  .  .  . 
Builds  life  on  death,  on  change  duration  founds. 
And  gives  the  eternal  wheels  to  know  their  rounds. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  168. 

When  .  .  .  the  heart  is  sick. 
And  all  the  wheels  ot  Being  slow. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  1. 

5t.  The  burden  of  a  song;  a  refrain:  per- 
haps in   allusion  to  its  regular  recurrence. 

Steevens. 

Oph.    [Sings.]  You  must  sing  a-down  a-down, 

An  you  call  him  a-down-a. 
0,  how  the  wheel  becomes  it ! 

Shale.,  Hamlet,  Iv.  6.  172. 

6.  A  factory  for  grinding  cutlery.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

This  branch  of  trade  [cutlery  grinding]  is,  in  Sheffield, 
conducted  in  distinct  establishments  called  wheel*. 

Bncyc.  Brit.,  VI.  734. 

7.  A  dollar.  Tufts.  [Thieves' jargon.]  —  8.  In 
embroidery  and  fancy  needlework,  an  opening, 
not  necessarily  circular,  filled  with  radiating 
bars  or  brides  of  thread,  it  is  acommon  form  of  deco- 
ration for  collars  and  similar  washable  garments.  Some- 
times the  radiating  lines  are  interspersed  with  loops,  fes- 
toons, and  the  like,  or  are  of  different  lengths,  so  that  a 
part  of  the  opening  will  be  filled  with  more  bands  than 
another  part,  producing  diversity  of  pattern. 

9.  See  ward^,  H— Adhesion  of  wheels  to  rails. 
See  adAenon.— ASroliydrodsmanilc  Wheel.  See  aero- 
hydrodyrMmic—Baatati  wheel.  See  bastard,  — B^ 
Wheel.  Ssaaeasla/rgewfiecl.  See  spinning-wheel. — Blai^ 
Wheel,  a  wheel  having  no  teeth. — Cardiac  Wheel.  See 
otrdutc— Center-discharge  wheel,  a  turbine  in  which 
the  water  enters  from  the  chute  to  the  periphery  of  the 
buckets,  passes  inward,  and  is  discharged  at  the  center, 
about  the  axis. — Chilled  wheel  See  cAtlii.— Eccentric 
wheel.  See  eccentric.— Elliptical  wheel.  Same  as  d- 
Kptieal  gearing  (which  see,  imder  gearing). — Engaged 
Wheels.  See  enfrog'ed.— Eplcydoidal  wheel.  See  epi- 
cydoidal  (with  cut).— Fifth  wheel,  (n)  In  mech.  See 
fjth.  (&)  Figuratively,  something  superfluous  or  useless. 
— Foundling-Wheel,  a  cylindrical  box  revolving  on  an 
upright  axis,  placed  in  an  aperture  in  the  door  or  wall  of 
a  foundling-asylum.  It  enables  anyperson  to  confide  an 
infant  to  the  care  of  the  asylum  without  being  seen. 

The  ruota  or  foundling-wheel  still  exists  in  1222  of  the 
communes,  being  frequent  in  the  Neapolitan  provinces 
and  Sicily.  Sneyc.  Brit,  XIII.  449,  note. 


Impulse-Wheel,  a  form  of  turbine  water-wheel  driven 
by  the  impulse  of  a  jet.— Intermittent,  Internal,  lapi- 
dary wheel.  See  the  adjectives.- Large  wheeL  See 
spinning-wheel. — Long  wheel,  a  workmen's  name  for  a 
grindstone  driven  by  a  belt  and  a  hand-wheel  5  or  6  feet 
in  diameter,  which  is  turned  by  a  laborer  stationed  be- 
hind the  grinder.— Mansell  l^eel,  a  railroad-wheel  in 
which  the  hub  is  composed  of  two  wrought-  or  cast-iron 
rings  bolted  together.  Car-BuHder's  Diet.—  Middle-Shot 
Wheel,  in  hydravl. ,  a  breast- wheel  which  receives  the  wa- 
ter at  about  the  middle  of  its  height.  See  cut  under  hreatit- 
wAeel.- Multiple  wheel,  a  form  of  slosh-wheel.— Multi- 
plying wheel,  a  form  of  multiplying  gearing ;  a  geared 
wheel  for  converting  slower  moveinent  into  more  rapid 
movement.  Compare  cut  under  la'D^tem-wheel. — Muti- 
lated wheel.  See  mirfiZoted  (with  cut). — Non-circular 
wheel,  a  wheel  having  a  perimeter  which  is  not  circular, 
but  is  elliptical,  scroll-shaped,  hyperbolar,  etc.  Two  such 
wheels  are  employed  for  transmitting  a  velocity  of  variable 
ratio  between  a  pair  of  parallel  axes.  E,  H.  Knight — 
Persian  wheel,  a  water-lifting  wheel ;  a  bucket-wheel 
or  noria;  an  apparatus  in  which  buckets,  jars,  or  box- 
chambers  are  arranged  in  a  radial  position  on  a  large 
wheel,  which  by  its  revolution  dips  the  vessels  in  the 
water,  fills  them,  and  raises  each  in  turn  to  empty  its  load 
on  another  level.  It  is  used  especially  for  irrigation.  Com- 
pare cut  under  noria.— Pitch-back  wheel,  a  form  of 
water-wheel  in  which  the  water,  before  descending  into 
the  l3uckets,  is  turned  at  an  angle  with  its  coarse  in  the 
flume :  a  kind  of  breast-wheel  in  which  the  water-supply 
is  near  the  top  of  the  wheel.— Potters'  WheeL  See  potterl 
(with  cut).— Savart'S  wheel,  an  acoustical  instrument, 
consisting  of  a  toothed  wheel  which  can  be  rapidly  rotated 
so  as  to  strike  against  a  card  and  produce  a  tone,  the  vibra- 
tion-number of  which  can  be  accurately  determined  from 
the  number  of  the  revolutions  of  the  wheel.  Compare  siren 
(with  cut). —  Saxon  wheeL    See  spinning-whed. — Skew 
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WheeL  See  sJreMi,  8.— Small  wheel.  Seespinnirmwhed. 
—Spiral  Wheels,  in  nuush.,  a  form  of  gearing  in  which  the 
teeth  are  formed  upon  the  circumference  ot  cylinders  of 
the  required  diameter  at  an  angle  with  their  respective 
axes.  By  this  construction  the  teeth  become  in  fact  small 
parts  of  screws  or  spirals  winding  round  the  cylinders 
(whence  the  name).  Wheels  of  this  kind  are  often  used 
when  the  two  shafts  require  to  pass  each  other.  When 
the  shafts  are  in  the  same  plane  bevel-wheels  are  em- 
ployed. — Split  WheeL  See  split  gear,  under  split. — Sun- 
and-planet  wheels.  See  suni.—To  break  a  butterfly 
(fly,  etc.)  upon  a  (the)  wheel,  to  subject  one  to  a  punish- 
ment out  of  all  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the  offense 
and  the  importance  of  the  offender;  hence,  to  employ 
great  means  or  exertions  for  the  attainment  of  trifling 

ehils.  ,     .         „  ,    . 

Satire  or  sense,  alas !  can  Sporus  feel. 
Who  breaks  a  butterfly  upon  a  whed,  f 

Pope,  ProL  to  Satires,  \.  308. 

He  was  sorry.  .  .  for  the  excellent  people,  and  deplored 
the  necessity  of  breaking  mere  house-flies  on  the  wheel. 

Dickens,  Little  Dorrit,  ii.  21. 

To  break  upon  the  wheeL  See  ftrea*.— Toothed 
wheels,  see  toothed.— To  put  a  spoke  in  one's  wheeL 
See  spoke^.-  To  put  one's  shoulder  to  the  wheeL  See 
shoulder.— lo  Slack  over  the  wheeL  See  slacki.— To 
steer  a  trick  at  the  wheeL  See  steeri.- Undershot 
wheeL  See  MnfiersAot- Variable-speed  wheels.  See 
variable. — Waved  wheel,  in  mech.,  a  friction-wheel  hav- 
ing a  waved  or  convoluted  surface,  and  imparting  a  recip- 
rocating motion  to  an  arc  or  lever  pressing  against  its  side. 
E.  H.  Knight.— Wheel  and  axle,  one  of  the  mechanical 
powers,  consisting  in  its  primary  form  of  a  cylindrical 
axle  on  which  a  wheel,  concentric  with  the  axle,  is  flwnly 
fastened.  A  rope  is  usually  attached  to  the  wheel ;  the 
axle  is  turned  by  means  of  a  lever ;  and  the  rope  acts 
as  in  the  pulley— that  is,  also  upon  the  principle  of  the 
lever.— Wheel  barometer,  a  modification  of  the  siphon 
barometer.  Seeiiaroniefer.- Wheel  couching.  Seecouch- 
ingi,  5.— Wheel  crossbow,  a  crossbow  in  which  the  bow 
is  bent  by  the  revolutions  of  a  wheel  acting  as  a  windlass. 
See  cut  under  moulinet. — Wheel-cutting  machine,  (a) 
A  gear-cutting  machine.  (6)  A  device  for  dividing  a  circle 
into  any  number  of  equal  parts.  E.  H.  Knight. — Wheel- 
facing  machine,  a  machine  with  adjustable  cutters  and 
rolls  for  facing  the  sides  of  wheels,  making  the  fellies  of 
uniform  thickness,  and  forming  a  bevel.  E.  H.  Knight. 
—Wheel-finishing  machine,  a  form  of  slotting-machine 
for  planing  off  the  inner  face  of  locomotive-wheel  tires. 
The  cutter  is  carried  at  the  end  of  a  vibrating  lever. — 
Wheel  of  life.  See  zoetrope. — Wheel  press,  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  locomotives  and  railway-cars,  a  powerful 
screw-press  or  hydraulic  press  by  which  wheels  are  forced 
on  to  turned  bearings  of  axles  with  a  frictional  binding 
stress  sufficient  to  hold  them  in  place  firmly  without  keys, 
set-screws,  or  other  holding  devices. — Wheels  Within 
wheels,  a  complication  of  circumstances,  motives,  influ- 
ences, etc.    Compare  Ezek.  i.  16. 

It  was  notorious  that,  after  this  secretary  retired,  the 
king's  affairs  went  backwards ;  wheels  within  wheds  took 
place.  Roger  North,  Lord  Guilford,  II.  65. 

Wheel  tax.  See  too;.- Wire  Wheel,  a  brush-wheel  made 
of  wire  instead  of  bristles,  used  for  cleaning  and  scratch- 
ing metals  preparatory  to  gilding  or  silvering.  E.  H. 
Knight.  (See  also  breast-whed,  bull-wheel,  Catharine-wheel, 
cog-wheel,  crown-wheel,  dial-wheel,  flange-whed,  measur- 
iTig-whed,  pinwheel.) 
wheel!  (hwel),  V.  [<  ME.  *whelen,  whielen, 
hweolen;  <  wheeU,  m.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  cause 
to  turn,  or  to  move  in  a  circle ;  make  to  rotate, 
revolve,  or  change  direction. 

So  had  he  seen,  in  fair  Castile, 
The  youth  in  glittering  squadrons  start ; 

Suddenly  the  flying  jennet  wheel, 
And  hurl  the  unexpected  dart. 

SeoU,  L.  of  L.  M.,  li.  8. 

The  sun  gradually  wheded  his  broad  disk  down  into  the 
west.  Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  438. 

The  Sun  flies  forward  to  his  brother  Sun ; 
The  dark  Earth  follows  whed'd  in  her  ellipse ; 
And  human  things  returning  on  themselves 
Move  onward,  leading  up  the  golden  year, 

Tennyson,  Golden  Year. 

To  wheel  the  wild  scrub  cattle  at  the  yard 
With  a  running  Are  of  stockwhips  and  a  flery  run  of  hoofs. 
Conleimporary  Rev.,  HI.  405. 

2.  To  convey  on  wheels  or  in  a  vehicle  mounted 
on  wheels. 

You  shall  clap  her  into  a  post-chaise,  .  .  .  whed  her 
down  to  Scotland.  Cdman,  .Jealous  Wife,  i. 

"  Whed  me  a  little  farther,"  said  her  ladyship.  "  They 
will  follow."  I  obeyed  her  again,  and  wheeled  her  away 
from  the  house  with  extreme  slowness. 

D.  Christie  Murray,  Weaker  Vessel,  xxxviit 

3.  To  make  or  perform  in  a  circle;  give  a 
circular  direction  or  form  to. 

Now  heaven  in  all  her  glory  shone,  and  roll'd 
Her  motions,  as  the  great  first  Mover's  hand 
First  whed'd  their  course.       Miltan,  P.  L.,  vii.  601. 

The  silvered  kite 
In  many  a  whistling  circle  wheels  her  flight. 

Wordsworth,  An  Evening  Walk. 

4.  To  provide  with  a  wheel  or  wheels :  as,  ,to 
wheel  a  cart.  Imp.  Diet. —  5.  To  cause  to  move 
on  or  as  on  wheels ;  rotate ;  cause  to  turn :  as, 
to  wheel  a  rank  of  soldiers. 

Let  fall  the  curtains,  whed  the  sofa  round. 

Cawper,  Task,  It.  37. 
6t.  To  turn  on  a  wheel. 

Fortune  on  lofte 
And  under  eft  gan  hem  to  whielen  bothe. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  139. 


wheelbarrow 

7.  In  tanning,  to  submit  to  the  action  of  a  pin- 
wheel.    See  pinwheel,  2. 

The  skins  next  go  into  the  England  wheel  vat  .  .  .  and 
are  wheded.  C.  T.  Davis,  Leather,  p.  530. 

8.  To  shape  by  means  of  the  wheel,  as  in  pot- 
tery. See  potter^  wheel  (under  potter^),  and 
throw^,  V.  t.,2. — 9.  To  break  upon  the  wheel. 
See  break. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  turn  on  or  as  on  an  axis 
or  about  a  center ;  rotate ;  revolve. 
His  Glory  found 
Thou  first  Mobile, 
Which  mak'st  all  whed 
In  circle  round.       Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  11. 
The  moon  .  .  .  not  once  wJieding  upon  her  own  center. 


2.  To  change  direction  of  course,  as  if  moving 
on  a  pivot  or  center. 

As  he  to  flight  his  wheeling  car  addrest, 
The  speedy  jav'lin  drove  from  back  to  breast. 

Pope,  Iliad,  v.  53. 
Steady  I  steady  1  the  masses  of  men 
Wheel,  and  fall  in,  and  wheel  again, 
Softly  as  circles  drawn  with  pen. 
Leigh  Hunt,  Captain  Sword  and  Captain  Pen,  it 

3.  To  move  in  a  circular  or  spiral  course. 
Then  wheding  down  the  steep  of  heaven  he  flies. 

Pope. 
The  poor  gold  fish  eternally  wheding  round  his  crystal 
wall.  De  Quincey,  Secret  Societies,  ii. 

The  swallow  wheded  above  high  up  in  air. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  1. 16. 

4.  To  take  a  circular  course ;  return  upon  one's 
steps;  hence,  to  wander;  go  out  of  the  straight 
way. 

Spies  of  the  Volsces 
Held  me  in  chase,  that  I  was  forced  to  whed 
Three  or  four  miles  about,  else  had  I,  sir. 
Half  an  hour  since  brought  my  report. 

Shall.,  Cor.,  i.  6. 19. 

5.  To  travel  smoothly;  go  at  a  round  pace; 
trundle  along;  roll  forward. 

Thunder  mix'd  with  haU, 
Hail  mix'd  with  fire,  must  rend  the  Egyptian  sky 
And  wheel  on  the  eaxth,  devouring  where  it  rolls. 

Miltan,  F.  L.,  xii.  183. 
Through  the  rough  copse  wheel  thou  with  hasty  stride ; 
I  choose  to  saunter  o'er  the  grassy  plain. 

Wordgworth,  Kiver  Duddon,  xxx. 

6.  To  move  on  wheels ;  specifically,  to  ride  a 
bicycle  or  tricycle ;  travel  by  means  of  a  bi- 
cycle or  tricycle.     [CoUoq.] 

The  sun,  gladdened  by  the  sweet  air,  shone  on  the  fields 
and  woods,  and  the  ugly  barracks  and  pretty  cottages  by 
which  we  wheded. 

J.  andE.  R.  PenneU,  Canterbury  Pilgrimage  on  a 

[Tricycle. 

7.  To  change  or  reverse  one's  opinion  or  course 
of  action :  frequently  with  about. 

Being  able  to  advance  no  further,  they  are  in  a  fairway 
to  whed  about  to  the  other  extreme.  South. 

Plato  and  Aristotle  were  at  a  losse. 
And  wheel'd  ahovi  again  to  spell  Christ-Crosse. 

G.  HerbeH,  The  Temple,  The  Church  Militant 

wheel^t,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  wheaV-, 

wheels,  m.    See  wheaV, 

wheel*  (hwel),  n.  An  erroneous  dialectal  form 
of  weeV^. 

wheelage  (hwe'laj),  n.  [<  wheelX  +  -age^  A 
duty  or  toll  paid  for  carts,  etc.,  passing  over 
certain  ground. 

wheel-animal  (hwel'an''i-mal),  n.  A  wheel- 
animalcule. 

wheel-animalcule  (hwel'an-i-mal'''kiil),  n.  A 
rotifer.  See  Motifera  (with  out),  also  cuts  un- 
der Floseularia,  Rotifer,  and  trochal. 

wheel-band  (hwel'band),  n.  The  tire  of  a 
wheel. 

The  chariot  tree  was  drown'd  in  blood,  and  th'  arches  by 

the  seat 
Dispurpled  from  the  horses'  hoofs,  and  from  the  wheel- 

bandt'  beat.  Chapman,  Iliad,  xi.  466. 

wheel-barometer  (hwel'taa-rom^e-tfer),  n.  See 
barometer. 

wheelbarrow  (hwel'bar'''6),  n.  [<  ME.  wheU 
barowe;  <  wheeV-  +  harrow"^. 1  A  barrow  with 
one  wheel  or  more,  on  which  it  runs.  The  most 
common  form  has  one  wheel  in  front  and  two  legs  at  the 
rear  on  which  it  rests,  and  two  handles  by  which  a  person 
lifts  the  legs  from  the  ground  and  carries  a  part  of  the 
load,  while  he  pushes  forward  the  vehicle  on  the  wheeh 
Express  and  railroad  barrows  have  two  and  often  three  or 
four  wheels,  only  a  small  part  of  the  load  or  none  of  it 
being  carried  by  the  person  using  the  barrow,  or  truck,  as 
it  IS  more  commonly  called.  Barrows  of  this  class  are 
commonly  made  with  the  wheels  toward  the  middle  and 
handles  at  each  end  for  convenience  in  using  on  narrow 
steamboat-landings  and  station-platforms. 
Carribla,  .  .  .  Kwhed-barrow.  Plorio. 

My  author  saith  he  saw  some  sixteen  or  twenty  carpen- 
ters at  work  upon  an  engine,  or  carriage,  for  six  muskets, 
manageable  by  one  man,  and  to  be  crowded  before  him 
like  a  wheelbarrow  upon  wheels. 

Court  and  Times  of  Charles  I.,  XL  87. 


wheel-base 
wheel-base  (hwel'bas),  n.   In  locomotives  and 


railway-cars,  the  distance  between  the  points 
of  contact  of  the  front  and  back  wheels  with 
the  rail. 

The  distance  between  the  supporting  wheels  is  lour 
tiet,  which  thus  forms  the  rigid  viheel-base  of  the  truck. 
Jour.  FrarMin  Inet.,  CXXI.  201. 

wheel-bearer  (hwel'bar"er),  n.     A  rotifer  or 
wheel-animaleule. 
The  little  wheel-bearer,  Kotif  er  vulgaris. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  I.  202. 

wheel-bird  (hwel'bSrd),  n.  The  night-jar  or 
goatsucker,  Caprimulgus  europsBus:  so  named 
from  its  chirring  cry,  likened  to  the  noise  of 
a  spinning-wheel.  Also  ^rmer  and  wheeler. 
Compare  like  use  of  reeler,  2,  and  see  cuts  under 
goatsitoker  and  night-jar.    [Local,  Scotland.] 

wheel-boat  (hwel'bot),  n.  A  boat  with  wheels, 
to  be  used  either  on  water  or  upon  inclined 
planes  or  railways. 

wheel-box  (hwel'boks),  n.  A  box  inclosing  a 
wheel,  either  to  lessen  the  noise  of  its  action 
or  for  purposes  of  safety. 

wheel-bug  (hwel'bug),  n.  A  large  reduvioid 
bug,  Prionidus  eristatus,  common  throughout 


Wheel  bug  (Pnentdur  crtsiatus)  female,  natural  size. 

the  southern  United  States,  having  a  semicircu- 
lar toothed  thoracic  crest  uke  a  cogged  wheel. 
It  is  predaceous,  and  destroys  great  numbers  of  injurious 
insects,  such  as  willow-slugs,  web-worms,  cut-worms,  and 
cotton-caterpillars.    Also  called  devU's-nciing-harse. 

wheel-carriage  (hwel'kar"ai),  ».  A  carriage 
moved  on  wheels,  as  a  coach,  chaise,  gig,  rail- 
way-oar, wagon,  cart,  etc. 

wheel-case  (hwel'kas), «.  In pyrotechmics,  a  case 
made  of  stout  paper,  filled  with  a  composition, 
and  tied  to  the  rim  of  a  wheel  or  other  revolv- 
ing-pyrotechnic device,  to  which  it  gives  a  rapid 
movement  of  rotation  while  it  burns  with  a 
brilliant  flame. 

wheel-chain  (hwel'chan),  n.  A  chain  used  for 
the  same  purpose  as  a  wheel-rope. 

wheel-chair  (hwel'char),  n.  A  chair  or  chair- 
like structure  mounted  on  wheels ;  a  Bath  chair ; 
an  invalid's  chair. 

wheel-colter  (hwerk61"ter),  «.     See  colter. 

wheel-cross  (hwel'krds),  n.  A  variety  of  the 
ring-cross,  in  which  a  small  circle  occupies  the 
center  of  the  larger  one,  the  arms  of  the  cross 
radiating  from  it.  The  name  wlwel-eross  has  been 
founded  upon  a  supposed  Intentional  resemblance  to  a 
wheel,  as  of  the  sun-carriage.    Worsaae,  Danish  Arts,  p.  66. 

wheel-cultirator  (hwel'kul'''ti-va-tor),  «.  In 
agri.,  a  form  of  cultivator  supported'on  wheels. 

wheel-cut  (hwel'kut),  a.  Cut,  as  glass,  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  glass-cutting,  which  leaves 
a  perfectly  polished  and  perfectly  transparent 
surface.     Car-Builder's  IMct. 

wheel-cutting  (hwerkufing),  n.  The  process 
or  operation  of  cutting  teeth  in  the  wheels  used 
by  watch-  and  clock-makers  and  for  other  me- 
chanical purposes. 

wheel-draft  (hwel'draft),  n.  In  steam-engm., 
a  continuous  draft  or  current  of  smoke  and  hot 
air  passing  around  in  one  direction,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  direct,  a  reoerting,  or  a  split  draft. 

wheeled  (hweld),  a.  [<  wheeU.  +  -edS.]  Fur- 
nished with  a  wheel  or  wheels,  oy  with  any  ro- 
tating disk,  rosette,  or  the  like,  as  a  spur  of  the 
modem  type. 

The  whed'd  seat 
Of  fortunate  Csesar. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iv.  14.  7S. 

The  knights  appear  to  have  rejected  with  particular  ob- 
stinacy the  innovation  of  the  wheeled  spur. 

Hewitt,  Ancient  Armour,  I.  p.  zzii. 

wheel-engraving  (hweren-gra^ving),   n.     In 
glass-manuf.,  same  as  glass-engraving. 
wheeler  (hwe'lSr),  M.    l<ivheeU  +  -er^.    Hence 
the  surname  Wfeeeier.]     1.  One  who  wheels. 

Each  gang  is  composed  of  one  moulder,  one  wheeler,  and 
one  boy  called  an  off-bearer. 

C.  T.  Dams,  Bricks  and  Tiles,  p.  108. 

2.  A  maker  of  wheels ;  a  wheelwright. — 3.  A 
wheel-horse,  or  other  animal  driven  in  the  place 
of  one. 

We  saw  the  vehicle  turn  over  altogether,  one  of  the 
wheders  down  with  its  rider,  and  the  leaders  kicking. 

Thackeray,  Philip,  xlu. 
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4.  A  worker  of  wheelwork  on  sewed  muslin. 
Imp.  Diet. —  5.  That  which  is  provided  with 
a  wheel  or  wheels :  used  in  composition :  as,  a 
stetn-wheeler ;  a  side-softeeZer. 

The  fast  elght-wheelers  have  the  Westinghouse  auto- 
matic brake  on  drivers  and  tender. 

The  Engineer,  LXIX.  269. 

6.  Same  as  wTieeZ-Birti.  [Prov.  Eng.]— Nearfor 
nigh)  wbeeler,  the  horse  (or  mule)  on  the  left-hand  side, 
often  ridden. — Off  wheeler,  the  horse  (or  mule)  on  the 
right-hand  side ;  that  one  which  the  driver  never  rides. 

wheelerite  (hwe'16r-it),  n.  [Named  after 
Lieut.  Gr.  M.  Wheeler,  TJ.  S.  A.]  A  fossil  resin 
found  in  New  Mexico. 

wheel-fire  (hwel'fir), ».  In  chem.,  a  fire  which 
encompasses  a  crucible  without  touching  it. 

wheel-fixing  (hwel'fik"sing),  n.    See  fixing,  3. 

wheel-guard  (hwel'gard),  n.  1.  A  circular 
guard  for  a  sword  or  dagger.  Sewitt,  Ancient 
Armour,  II.  258.-3.  In  a  vehicle,  a  hood  to 
protect  the  axle  from  mud,  and  prevent  mud 
from  entering  between  the  axle-box  and  the 
spindle;  a  outtoo-plate,  dirt-board,  or  round- 
robin — ^Wheel-guard  plate,  in  a  vehicle,  and  also  on 
an  artillery-carriage,  one  of  the  iron  plates  fixed  on  either 
side  of  the  box  or  the  stock  to  prevent  chafing  by  the 
wheels  in  turning;  a  rub-iron.  E.  H.  Knight.  See  cut 
under  gun-carriage. 

wheel-head  (hwel'hed),  n.  In  seaUengraving, 
the  lathe-head  of  a  seal-engravers'  engine. 

wheel-hoe  (hwel'ho),  n.  A  form  of  hand-culti- 
vator consisting  of  a  frame  mounted  on  wheels, 
and  carrying  one  or  a  number  of  blades  serving 
as  hoes. 

wheel-horse  (h  wel'hdrs),  n.  A  horse  harnessed 
next  to  the  fore  wheel  of  a  vehicle  —  that  is, 
attached  to  the  pole  or  shafts — as  in  a  four-in- 
hand  or  a  tandem;  hence,  figuratively,  a  per- 
son who  bears  the  brunt,  or  on  whom  the  bur- 
den mostly  rests. 

In  the  next  room  Foelman  and  Eilianus  and  Kaphelen- 
gius  plodded  like  wheel-harses  in  dragging  obscure  texts 
out  of  the  muddy  roads  in  which  copyists  and  composi- 
tors had  left  them.  The  Century,  XXXYI.  245. 
Whenever  .  .  .  offices  are  to  be  filled,  we  desire  such 
jnen  as  he,  and  not  old  political  hacks  and  .  .  .  wheel- 
horses,  should  fill  them.  The  Nation,  XIII.  267. 

wheel-house  (hwel'hous),  n.    Naut.,  same  as 

pilot-house. 
wheelhouse's  operation  for  stricture.    See 

operation. 
wheeling  (hwe'Iing),  ■«.     [Verbal  n.  of  wheeU, 

I).]     1.  The  act  of  traveling  or  of  conveying  a 

load  on  wheels,  or  in  a  wheeled  vehicle. 

The  sleighing  is  not  as  good  as  it  was,  and  the  state  of 
the  streets  admits  wheeling.         Upper  Ten  Thonsani,  ii. 

2.  Specifically,  the  art  or  practice  of  riding  on 
a  bicycle  or  a  tricycle.     [CoUoq.] 

Wheeling  bridge  case.    See  case^. 

wheel-jack  (hwel'jak),  n.  1.  A  lifting-jack 
having  a  projection  to  catch  under  the  tire  of  a 
wheel. —  2.  An  apparatus  of  which  the  lifting- 
bar  is  a  cogged  rack,  worked  by  a  pinion  and 
hand-crank. 

wheel-jointer  (hwerjoin'ter),  n.  A  machine 
for  trimming  joints  of  staves,  heading,  etc.  E. 
H.  kmght. 

wheel-lathe  (hwel'laTH),  n.  A  power-lathe  for 
turning  railway-wheels  and  similar  large  work. 
—Double  wheel-lathe,  a  wheel-lathe  so  made  that  it  can 
work  upon  a  pair  of  wheels  without  removing  them  from 
the  axle. 


wheel-window 

wheel-lock  (hwel'lok),  n.  1.  A  loot  for  firing 
a  gun  by  means  of  the  friction  of  a  small  steel 
wheel  against  a  piece  of  sulphuret  of  iron  (py- 
rites). The  wheelwasturnedbya  spring,  which  was  re- 
leased by  a  trigger,  or  tricker,  and  wound  up  again  by 
means  of  a  spanner.  See  cut  in  preceding  column,  and 
cut  under  primer. 

2.   A  combination-lock  or  letter-lock. —  3.  A 
form  of  brake ;  a  wagon-lock. 

wheelman  (hwel'man),  n. ;  pi.  wlwelmen  (-men). 
1.  The  man  at  the  wheel  of  a  vessel;  a  steers- 
man.—  2.  One  who  uses  a  bicycle,  tricycle,  or 
similar  conveyance.     [Eeoent.] 

In  the  parlors  the  costumes  of  the  wheelmen  seemed  not 
so  much  out  of  place.  The  Century,  XIX.  496. 

wheel-ore  (hwel'or),  n.  A  variety  of  bourno- 
nite  in  compound  crystals  resembling  a  cog- 
wheel. 

wheel-organ  (hwer6r"gan),  n.  The  charac- 
teristic organ  of  the  wheel-animalcules  or  roti- 
fers, formed  by  the  anterior  part  of  the  body : 
so  called  from  the  movement  of  its  cilia,  it 
represents  the  persistence,  in  the  adult,  of  a  primitive 
circlet  of  cilia  of  embryonic  worms,  etc.  (See  Ulotrocha, 
irocJwaphere,  and  cuts  under  Rotifer,  Rotifera,  trochal,  and 


Wheel-lock. 
a,  lock-plate,  supportiug  all  the  lock  mechanism;  d,  wheel,  with 
grooves  of  V-section  to  fonn  circumferential  edges;  c,  chain  connect- 
ing the  axle  of  *  with  the  extremity  of  the  mainspring  d;  e,  trigger ; 
y,  flash-pan;  £',  the  serpentine  holding  the  flint;  A,  spring  which 
presses  the  flint  upon  the  wheel  in  firing,  or  holds  it  away  when  wind- 
mg  up  the  lock ;  A,  sear  and  sear-spring,  the  sear  engaging  the  wheel 
by  a  short  stud  enterii^  recesses  in  the  side  of  the  wheel ;  i,  wrench, 
fitted  to  the  axle  of  d,  tor  winding  up  the  chain,  and  having  a  hollow 
handle  for  measuring  out  the  priming-powder. 


wheel-pit  (hwel'pit),  n.  1.  A  pit  inclosed  by 
the  piers  which  support  a  large  fly-wheel  or 
driving-wheel,  affording  the  requisite  space 
for  the  motion  of  the  wheel. —  2.  A  whirlpool. 
HalWwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

wheel-plate  (hwel'plat),  n.  In  a,  plate  car- 
wheel,  the  web,  or  the  part  uniting  the  rim  and 
the  hub. 

wheel-plow  (hwel'plou),  n.     ^66  plow. 

wheel-race  (hwel'ras),  n.  The  part  of  a  race 
in  which  a  water-wheel  is  fixed. 

wheel-rib  (hwel'rib), «.  A  projection  cast  usu- 
ally on  the  inner  side  of  plate  car-wheels  to 
strengthen  them.     Car-BvMder's  Diet. 

wheel-rope  (hwel'rop),  n.  A  rope  leading  from 
the  wheel  or  steering-engine  to  the  tiller,  by 
which  motion  is  given  by  the  helmsman  to  the 
tiller  and  consequently  to  the  rudder.  Chains 
are  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose. 

wheel-seat  (hwel'set),  n.  The  part  of  an 
axle  which  fits  into  the  hub  of  a  wheel;  the 
spindle. 

wneelseed  (hwel'sed),  n.    See  Trochocarpa. 

wheel-shaped  (hwel'shapt),  a.  Shaped  like  a 
wheel.  Speoifloally — (a)  In  hot. ,  expanding  into  a  flat  bor- 
der at  the  top,  with  scarcely  any  tube ;  rotate :  as,  a  wheel- 
shaped  corolla.  See  cuts  under  rotate  and  Stapelia.  (&) 
Inzooi., rotate;  rotular;  discoid:  aa.thewheelshapedepie- 
ula  of  holothurians.— Wheel-Shaped  bodies,  plates,  or 
spicula,  certain  calcareous  formauons  in  the  skm  of  some 
echinoderms;  wheel-spicules.  They  are  circular  disks 
with  the  appearance  of  spokes  radiating  from  a  hub  to 
the  tire.    See  cut  under  Holothuroidea. 

wheelsman   (hwelz'man),   n. ;    pi.    wheelsmen 
(-men).    A  steersman  or  helmsman. 
The  wheelsman  of  a  steamer.   Sci.  Amer.  Supp. ,  LIV.  256. 

wheel-spicule  (hwel'spik'^iil),  n.  One  of  the 
wheel-shaped  calcareous  concretions  in  the  skin 
of  a  holothurian.    Encye.  Brit. 

wheel-stitch  (hwel'stich),  n.  In  ernbroidery,  a 
stitch  used  in  making  a  pattern  of  radianng 
lines  crossed  by  an  interlacing  thread,  etc., 
which  begins  at  the  center  and  extends  as  far, 
or  nearly  as  far,  as  the  ends  of  the  radiating 
lines. 

wheelstone  (hwel'ston),  n.  A  screwstone ;  an 
entrochite,  or  joint  of  the  stem  of  a  stone-lily. 

wheel-swarf  (hwel'swarf),  n.  The  material 
worn  off  the  surface  of  a  grindstone  and  that 
of  the  articles  which  are  being  ground  in  the. 
manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  cutlery,  especially 
at  Shef&eld,  England,  it  consists  of  silicious  parti- 
cles mixed  with  those  of  more  or  less  oxidized  steel. 
Wheel-swarf  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  blister-steel, 
the  surface  of  the  last  layer  of  charcoal  in  the  cementation 
pot  being  coated  with  it ;  this,  when  heated,  partly  fuses, 
and  forms  an  air-tight  covering  to  the  charcoal  and  bars 
of  iron  beneath. 

wheel-tire  (hwel'tir),  n.  The  iron  band  that 
encircles  a  wooden  wheel.     See  tire'^. 

wheel-tooth  (hwel't5th),  n.    A  cog. 

Some  persons  have  a  mistaken  impression  that  the  ob- 
ject to  aim  at  in  constructing  wheel-teeth  is  to  make  them 
roll  on  one  another  without  any  rubbing  friction. 

Sir  E.  Beckett,  Clocks,  Watches,  and  Bells,  p.  274. 

wheel-tree  (hwel'tre), ».    Same  as  paddlewood. 
wheel-urchin  (hwel'er"ehin),  n.     A  flat  sea- 
urchin  ;  a  cake-urchin ;  a  sand-doUar. 
wheelway  (hwel'wa),  n.    A  road  or  space  for 
the  passage  of  wheeled  vehicles. 

Nearer  the  wheelway  and  upon  the  outer  edges  of  the 
public  road,  where  the  plowshare  never  disputes  their 
right  to  the  soil,  grew  a  perfect  tangle  of  wild-flowers. 

The  Century,  XXXVIII.  670. 

wheel-window  (hwel'win"d6),  n.  A  large  cir- 
cular window  with  tracery  radiating  from  the 


wheel-window 

« 

middle,  so  that  the  form  of  a  wheel  is  more  or 
less  closely  suggested,  it  is  practically  the  same  as 
rose-window,  thongn  the  attempt  is  sometimea  made  to  re- 
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wheezily  (hwe'zi-li),  adv.  In  a  wheezing  man- 
ner; as  if  with  difficulty  of  breathing. 

"The  potman  was  a-listening," he  said,  wheezUy;  "I 
could  see  It  by  the  way  he  'eld  'is  'ed." 

J).  ChriatU  Hurray,  Weaker  Vessel,  zli. 

wheezy  (hwe'zi),  ff.  [<  wheeze  +  -yK"]  Affleeted 
with  or  characterized  by  wheezing. 

So  Fred  was  gratified  with  nearly  an  hour's  practice  of 
.  .  .  favorite  airs  from  his  "Instructor  on  the  Flute" — a 
whtezy  performance,  into  which  he  threw  much  ambition 
and  an  Irrepressible  hopefulness. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  xi. 

wheft  (hweft),  n.    Naut.,  an  erroneous  form  of 

waft,  4. 
whelk^  (hwelk),  n.    [<  ME.  wheVce,  qweVce,  dim. 

of  wheaP-.']    A  wheal ;  a  pustule ;  a  swelling  or 

protuberance,  as  on  the  body. 

Boras,  ceruce,  ne  oille  of  tartre  noon, 
Ne  oynement  that  wolde  dense  and  byte. 
That  him  mighte  helpen  of  his  whelkes  whyte. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  632. 

One  Bardolph,  if  your  majesty  know  the  man ;  his  face 

is  all  bubukles,  and  wfielks,  and  knobs,  and  flames  o*  Are. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  «.  108. 

whelk^  (hwelk).  n.  [An  erroneous  modem 
form  of  welk^,  <  ME.  welJc,  wilk,  wylke  (>  OF. 
welke),  <  AS.  wiloc,  later  weoluc,  weluc,  a  moUust 
with  a  spiral  or  convoluted  shell,  prob.  orig. 
*wilc,  <  wealcan,  roll,  walk:  see  walk,  i;.]  A  gas- 
tropod of  the  family  Bucdnidx  in  a  broad  sense ; 
a  buceinid,  or  some  similar  univalve  with  a  spi- 


Wheel-window  in  western  facade  of  Cbartres  Cathedral,  France ; 
end  of  12th  century. 

strict  the  name  whed-^Tidow  to  examples  in  which  straight 
spokes  are  particularly  suggested.    Also  called  catharine- 


The  transept  facade  has  sometimes  a  wheel  vrindfyw  at 
the  clerestory  level,  as  at  Lincoln,  and  sometimes  it  has 
such  a  window  in  the  gable,  as  at  York  and  Beverley. 

C.  H.  Moore,  Gothic  Architecture,  p.  160. 

wheelwork  (hwel'wferk),  n.     A  combination 
of  wheels,  as  in  watches  and  clocks,  in  embroi- 
dery, etc. 
wheel-worn  (hwel'wom),  a.    Worn  by  the  ac- 
tion of  moving  wheels. 

The  chariots  abounding  in  her  wheel-worn  streets. 

Cowper,  Expostulation,  1.  21. 

wheelwright  (hwel'rit),  n.  [<  ME.  whelwrigt, 
qvelwrigte;  Kwheel^  +  wrighf]  A  person  who 
works  at  or  with  a  wheel;  specifically,  a  man 
whose  occupation  is  to  make  wheels,  wheeled 
carriages,  etc. 

A  wifman  of  so  much  mygth, 
8o  wonder  a  whetwrygth, 
Sey  I  nevere  with  syjth. 
Jf5.  Laud.  108,  foL  237  (Kel.  Antiq.,  II.  8). 
The  basket-maker  peeling  his  willow  wands  in  the  sun- 
shine ;  the  w?ieelu>right  putting  the  last  touch  to  a  blue 
cart  with  red  wheels.  Qeorge  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  Int. 

Wheelwrights'  machine,  an  adjustable  machine  for 
doing  some  of  the  various  operations  by  which  a  wagon- 
wheel  is  made,  as  boring  the  hubs  and  fellies  and  tenoning 
the  spokes. 
wheely  (hwe'U),  a.  [<  wheeP-  +  -^i.]  Circu- 
lar; suitable  to  rotation. 

Give  awTteely  form 
To  the  expected  grinder.       J.  Philips,  Cider,  IL 

wheen^  (hwen), ».     [_Alao  whim;  <.  ME.  *whene, 

<  AS.  hwsme,  hwene;  secondary  form  of  ME. 
whon,  gvon,  hwan,  hwon,  wan,  <  AS.  hwon,  adv., 
a  little,  somewhat.]  A  little  (originally  used 
adverbially) ;  a  small  number ;  hence,  a  quan- 
tity.   [Scotch.] 

There  will  be  a  wheen  idle  gowks  coming  to  glower  at 
the  hole  as  lang  as  it  is  daylight.    Seott,  Antiquary,  xxiv. 

wheen^  (hwen),  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  queen^. 
That  es  called  the  wheene  of  Amazonnes, 
ITndyr  whose  powere  that  folk  wonnes. 

Sample.    {HidliweU.) 

wheen-cat  (hwen'kat),  n.  [<  wheen^  +  cafi-."] 
A  queen  or  female  cat.  HaUiweU.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

wheeze  (hwez),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  wheezed,  ppr. 
wheezing.  [Formerly also wfeea^e;  <ME.Jiwesen, 

<  AS.  hwesan  (pret.  hweds), -wheeze;  perhaps 
akin  to  Icel.  h/vsesa  =  Sw.  hvasa  =  Dan.  hvaise, 
hiss,  wheeze,  and  to  the  imitative  E.  words, 
whisper,  whistle.  Cf .  Skt.  V  ^as,  puff,  breathe, 
L.g'«m(pp.  questus),  complain:  seequesP-,  quer- 
ulous. For  the  alleged  connection  with  weasatid, 
see  loeasand.']  To  breathe  hard ;  puff  and  blow ; 
breathe  with  difficulty  and  audibly. 

Catarrhs,  .  .  .  wftMZin^  lungs.  Sfta*.,  T.  andC,  v.  1.  24. 

The  patient  [in  asthma]  ...  begins  to  wheeze  during 
sleep,  and  is  only  aroused  when  the  dyspncea  becomes  se- 
vere. Qumn,  Med.  Diet,  p.  91. 

wheeze  (hwez),  n.  [<  wheeze, «.]  A  puffing  or 
blowing,  especially  as  in  labored  breathing. 

The  fat  old  dog  on  the  portico  gave  a  gentle  wheeze  of 
recognition.  The  Atlardio,  LXVI.  185. 


Whelks. 
1.  JVassa  reticulata,    s.  JVassa  otsoleta,    (Both  natural  size.) 

ral  gibbous  shell  whose  aperture  forms  a  kind 
of  spout,  and  whose  whorls  are  more  or  less 
varicose  or  whelked.  a  very  common  whelk  to 
which  the  name  may  have  originally  or  especially  applied 
is  Bvjceinwm  undatwm.  See  also  cuts  under  Buacin/u/m, 
cancrisoeidl,  nidamental,  ribbon,  and  Siphonostomata. 
Also  wilk. 

A  deal  table,  on  which  are  exposed  .  .'  .  oysters  .  .  . 

and  divers  specimens  of  a  species  of  snail  (wilks,  we  think 

they  are  called),  floating  in  a  somewhat  bilious-looking 

green  liquid.  JHckens,  Sketches,  Scenes,  xiL 

Live  wTielks,  the  lips'-beard  dripping  fresh. 

As  if  they  still  the  water's  lisp  heard. 

Browning,  Popularity. 

The  wh^k  and  barnacle  are  clinging  to  the  hardened 
sand.  GeVde,  GeoL  Sketches,  ii. 

Reversed  whelk,  Fvlgur  perversa.— -ROMm  whelk, 
one  of  the  large  whelks  which  spin  out  a  ribbon  or  ruflSe 
of  egg-cases,  as  Fvlgur  (or  Susyeon)  earica  and  Syeotypus 
canalieultttus;  a  hairy  whelk.  [Local,  V.  S.] — Rough 
ViiBlk,  UrosaZpmx  einerea,  the  borer  or  drill.  See  cut 
under  ijrosali^na.  (See  also  dog-w?ielk.) 
whelked  (hwelkt),  a.  [An  erroneous  form  of 
welked,  early  mod.  E.  wealked;  <  whelk^,  welk^, 
■+ -ed^.']  Formed  like  a  whelk;  hence,  marked 
or  covered  with  ridges  like  those  of  a  whelk. 

Horns  whelk'd  [var.  weWd,  wealk'd]  and  waved  like  the 
enridged  sea.  Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  6.  71. 

Look  up  at  its  [the  tree's]  towering  expanse  of  branches, 
observe  its  whelked  and  furrowed  bole,  and  try  to  clasp 
it  round.       A.  S.  Palmer,  Word  Hunter's  Note-Book,  iv. 

whelk-tingle  (hwelk'tin'^gl),  n.  A  kind  of  dog- 
whelk,  Nassa  reticulata,  common  on  the  English 
coast.    See  cut  under  dog-whelk.    [Eng.] 

Whelkyif  (hwel'ki),  a.  [<  whem  +  -yi.] 
Abounding  in  whelks,  pustules,  or  blisters. 

Pluck  .  .  .  stood  sunk  to  his  chin  in  the  snow  and 
laughed  as  heartily  as  any  of  them,  his  shining  bald  pate 
and  whelky  red  face  streaming  with  moisture  and  shaking 
with  merriment.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  L  17. 

Whelky2  (hwel'ki),  a.  [Prop,  welhy;  <  wheVc^, 
-H -ji.]  Formed  like  a  whelk;  hence,  knobby; 
rounded. 

THe  ought  the  whelky  pearles  esteemeth  hee. 
Which  are  from  Indian  seas  brought  far  away. 

Spenser,  Virgil's  Gnat,  L  105. 


whelm  (hwelm),  v.  [<  ME.  whelmen,  an  al- 
tered form  (due  to  the  influence  of  the  different 
word  welm,  or  a  lost  noun,  *whelm  for  *whelfm) 
of  whelmen,  turn,  overturn,  cover  by  something 
turned  over,  overwhelm,  =  OS.  he-hwelbian  =  D. 
welven  =  MH(5.  welben,  Gr.  wolben,  arch  over, 
cover,  =  Icel.  hnalfa,  holfa,  turn  upside  down, 
=  Sw.  hvdlfoa  =  Dan.  hvselve,  arch  over;  asso- 
ciated with  AS.  hwealf,  arched,  con'tex,  hwealf, 
a  vault,  =  Icel.  hvdlf,  holf,  a  vatdt,  arch,  =  Sw. 


whelp 

hvalf=  Dan.  hvsek,  a  vault,  arch ;  cf .  Gr.  k6Xvo;, 
bosom,  gulf  (see  fir««Z/).]  I.  trans.  1.  To  throw 
over  so  as  to  cover.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

I  whdme  an  hoUowe  thyng  over  an  other  thyng.  Je 
metdessuB.  .  .  .  irAe2m«  a  platter  upon  it,  to  save  it  from 
flyes.  Palsgrave,  p.  780. 

Hill  upon  hill  whelmed  upon  it  [the  church],  nay,  [it  lay] 
like  a  gndn  of  corn  between  the  upper  and  lower  mill-stone, 
ground  to  dust  between  tyrants  and  heretics. 

Donne,  Sermons,  xvii. 

2.  To  engulf ;  submerge ;  cover  by  immersion 
in  something  that  envelops  on  all  sides ;  over- 
whelm. 

She  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  whelm  them  all. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  it  2. 113 
We  perish'd,  each  alone ; 
But  I  beneath  a  rougher  sea. 
And  whelm'd  in  deeper  gulfs  than  he. 

Cowper,  The  Cast-away. 
Drawn  thro'  either  chasm  .  .  . 
Koll'd  a  sea-haze,  and  whelm'd  the  world  in  gray. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

3.  Hence,  to  crush,  ruin,  or  destroy  by  some 
sudden  overpowering  disaster. 

Grievous  mischiefes  which  a  wicked  Fay 
Bad  wrought,  and  many  whdmd  in  deadly  paine. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  a  43. 
To  whelm 
All  of  them  in  one  massacre. 

Tennyson,  Lucretius. 

II.  intrams.  To  pass  or  roll  over  so  as  to  cover 
or  submerge. 
The  waves  whelm'd  over  him. 

Drpden,  Don  Sebastian,  i.  1. 

whelp  (hwelp),  n.  [<  ME.  whelp,  weVp,  hweolp, 
hwelp,  <  AS.  hweVp  =  OS.  hwelp  =  D.  welp  =  LG. 
welp  =  OHG.  hwelf,  welf,  MHG.  welf  =  Icel. 
hvelpr=  OSw.  hwaVp,  Sw.  vaJp  =  Dan.  hwalp,  a 
whelp,  the  young  of  dogs,  wolves,  lions,  and 
other  beasts.]  1.  The  young  of  the  dog,  wolf, 
lion,  tiger,  bear,  seal,  etc.,  but  especially  of  the 
dog;  a  cub:  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole 
canine  species,  whether  young  or  old. 

The  Liun  of  Prude  [Pride]  haueth  swuthe  monle  hweolpes. 
Ancren  RiuHe,  p.  198. 
Youre  rede  colera,  parde. 
Which  causeth  folk  to  dremen  In  here  dremes  .  .  . 
Of  grete  bestes,  that  they  wol  hem  byte, 
Of  contek,  and  of  whelpes  grete  and  lyte. 

Chaucer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  1. 112. 
A  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps.  2  Sam.  xvii.  8. 

The  son  [Caliban]  that  she  did  litter  here, 
A  freckled  whelp  hag-bom.    Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2.  283. 
Both  mongrel,  puppy,  whelp,  and  hound. 
And  curs  of  low  degree.. 

Goldsmttti,  Elegy  on  Death  of  a  Mad  Dog. 

2.  A  youth ;  a  cub ;  a  puppy :  a  term  of  con- 
tempt. 

On  one  of  the  back  benches  ...  sat  the  villainous 
whelp,  sulky  to  the  last,  whom  he  had  the  misery  to  call 
his  son.  Dickens,  Hard  Times,  iii.  7. 

3t.  A  kind  of  ship. 

25  July,  1635.  About  six  hour  I  went  aboard  one  of  the 
king's  ships  called  the  ninth  whelp,  which  is  In  the  king's 
books  215  ton  shd  tonnage  in  king's  books.  She  carries 
sixteen  pieces  of  ordinance.  .  .  .  This  ship  Is  manned 
with  sixfy  men.  Brereton,  Travels,  p.  164.    (Dames.) 

Four  of  the  king's  ships  and  six  merchant  ships  are  to 
go  for  the  coast  of  Ireland,  to  beat  the  Turks  thence. 
And  the  occasion  was  this :  Captain  Plumley  was  sent 
thither  with  one  of  the  ships  royal  and  two  whelps  to 
seek  out  Nutt  the  pirate. 

Court  and  Times  of  Charles  I.,  n.  186. 

4.  Naut.,  one  of  several  longitudinal  projec- 
tions from  the  barrel  of  a  capstan,  windlass,  or 
winch,  provided  to  take  the  strain  of  the  chain 
or  rope  which  is  being  hove  upon,  and  afford  a 
firmer  hold.—  5.  One  of  the  teeth  of  a  sprocket- 
wheel.    E.  H.  Knight. 

whelp  (hwelp),  V.  [Also  Sc.  whalp;  <  ME. 
whelpen,hwelpen,  hweolpen;  <  whelp,  n."]  I.  in- 
trans.  To  bring  forth  young,  as  the  female  of 
the  dog  and  various  beasts  of  prey. 

Kiey  [sharks]  spawne  not,  but  whelp,  like  the  Dogge 
or  Wolfe,  and  at  night  or  towaides  stormes  receiue  their 
young  into  their  mouthes  for  safetie. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  902. 
It  is  a  Bltch-otter,  and  she  has  lately  whelp'd. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  60. 
II.  trans.  To  bring  forth,  as  a  bitch,  lioness, 
and  many  beasts  of  prey ;  hence,  to  give  birth 
to ;  originate :  used  in  contempt. 

Then  said  Lycurgns,  you  are  witnesses  that  these  two 
doggeswerewMptlnoneday,  .  .  .  of  one  syre  and  dam. 
Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577),  p.  22. 
Did  thy  foul  fancy  wlielp  so  foul  a  scheme 
Of  hopes  abortive? 

Toung,  Night  Thoughts,  vlL  901. 
He  was  nane  o'  Scotland's  dogs. 
But  whalplt  some  place  far  abroad, 
Whare  saUora  gang  to  flsh  for  cod. 

Bums,  The  Twa  Dogs. 


wheme 

vhemet,  a.  ande.  Anobsolete  variant  of  queme. 

■wnemmel,  whemmle  (hwem'l),  v.  t.  [Also 
tvhammel,  Sc.  quhemle,  whamle,  whommel,  afreg. 
(or  perhaps  orig.  transposed)  form  of  ivhelmT] 
To  whelm.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

•whemmel,  whemmle  (hwem'l),  n.  An  over- 
turn; an  overthrow.    [Scotch.] 

Nae  doubt  — ay,  ay— It's  an  awfu'  whumnde  —  a,nd  for 
ane  that  held  his  head  sae  high,  too.  Seott,  Bob  Boy,  xxii. 

when  (hwen),  adu.  and  coi^.  [<  ME.  when,  whan, 
wkon,  qvan,  qven,  qwan,  wan,  won,  hwon,  whenne, 
whanne,  hwenne,  hwanne,  hwonne,  wenne,  wanne, 
wonne,  wane,  wone,  <  AS.  hwaenne,  hwonne,  when, 
=  OS.  hwan  =  OFries.  hwenne  =  MD.  wan  = 
OHG.  MHG.  wanne,  hwanme,  G.  wann,  when, 
wenn,  when,  if,  =  Goth,  hwan,  when;  orig.  a 
ease  of  the  interrog.  pron.  (cf.  Goth,  hmana, 
aec.  masc),  Goth,  hwas  =  AS.  hwa,  etc.,  who? 
see  who.  Cf .  L.  quum,  quom,  when,  as  related 
to  L.  quia,  who  ?  Gr.  ir&rs,  when  ?  from  same 
pron.  base.  Hence  ult.  whenne^,  whenceJ]  I. 
interrog.  adv.  At  what  time?  at  which  time? 

When  BhaU  these  things  be  ?  and  what  shall  be  the  sign 
ol  thy  coming  ?  Mat  xxiv.  3. 

One  [window]  to  the  west,  and  counter  to  It, 
And  blank;  and  who  shall  blazon  it?  when  and  how? 
Tennyson,  Holy  Giail. 
When  was  formerly  used  exclamatorily,  like  whai,  to  ex- 
press impatience. 
Why,  when,  I  say?  .  .  , 

Off  with  my  boots,  you  rogues !  yon  villains,  whenf  .  .  . 
Out,  you  rogue  I  you  pluck  my  foot  awry. 

Shale.,  T.  of  the  S.,  Iv.  1. 146. 
Why,  when?  begin,  sir:  I  must  stay  your  leisure. 

Middleton,  More  Dissemblers  besides  Women,  t.  1. 
Set,  parson,  set ;  the  dice  die  in  my  hand. 
When,  parson,  when  I  what,  can  you  find  no  more  ? 

Munday  (fmd  others).  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  iv.  1. 

II.  rel.  conj.  1.  At  the  or  anytime  that;  at 
or  just  after  the  moment  that;  as  soon  as. 

TTAoTi  Oawein  saugh  hem  come,  he  seide  now  may  we 
arbide  to  longe.    •  Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  587. 

When  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  night. 
And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white,  .  .  . 
Then  view  St.  David's  ruin'd  pile. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  li.  1. 
S.  At  which  time. 

I  am  at  London  only  to  provide  for  Monday,  when  I 
shal}  use  that  favour  which  my  Lady  Bedford  hath  afforded 
me,  of  giving  her  name  to  my  daughter. 

Donne,  Letters,  xiii. 
The  Moors  fought  valiantly  for  a  short  time,  until  the 
alcaydes  of  Marabella  and  Casares  were  slain,  when  they 
gave  way  and  fled  for  the  rear-guard. 

Irving,  Granada,  p.  79. 
A  time  when  the  idols  of  the  market-place  are  more  de- 
voutly worshipped  than  ever  Diana  of  uie  Ephesians  was. 
Lowell,  Harvard  Anniversary. 
When  in  this  sense  ii  sometimes  used  with  ellipsis  of  the 
time  preceding. 
I  knew  when  seven  justices  could  not  take  up  a  quarrel. 
ShaJc.,  As  you  Like  it,  v.  4. 103. 
They  were  apprehended,  and  expected  euer  when  to  be 
put  to  death.    Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  L  213. 

3.  At  the  same  tiifle  that ;  whereas ;  while  on 
the  contraiy:  used  adversatively,  to  denote 
contrast  or  incompatibility. 

You  rub  the  sore, 
When  you  should  bring  the  plaster. 

Stuik.,  Tempest,  li.  1. 139. 

How  shall  I  please  thee,  how  deserve  thy  smiles, 
When  I  am  only  rich  in  misery? 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  !i.  2. 

How  then  can  any  man  be  as  a  Witness,  when  eveiy 
man  is  made  the  Accuser?  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  38. 

When  was  formerly  followed  by  as  and  that  used  redun- 
dantly.   See  whenas. 

Whan  that  Apri]le  with  his  shoures  soote 

The  droghte  of  Marche  hatli  perced  to  the  roote. 

Chaveer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  1. 

Qwene  that  the  kynge  Arthur  by  conqueste  hade  wonnyne 
Castelles  and  kyngdoms,  and  contreez  many. 

Marte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  26. 

When  is  often  used  as  a  quasi-pronoun,  meaning  '  which 
time,'  introducing  a  dependent  clause  after  sivee,  till,  or 
similar  connective  denoting  time. 

Shortly  .  .  .  I'll  resolve  you,  .  .  . 
These  happen'd  accidents ;  till  when,  be  cheerful. 

Shale.,  Tempest,  v.  1.  250. 

Since  when,  his  brain  that  had  before  been  dry, 
Became  the  well-spring  of  all  poetry. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Dancing. 

Thy  steeds  will  pause  at  even— KH  when,  farewell. 

Shdley,  Prometheus  Unbound,  iiL  2. 

Wben  all  comes  to  alL    See  ail. 
whenas  (hwen-az'),  conj.    [<  when  +  asi.]    1. 
When.     [Archaic] 

Come,  give  me  now  a  bag  for  my  bread,  .  .  . 
And  one  for  a  peny,  whenas  I  get  any. 
IMle  John  and  the  Four  Beggars  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  326). 
Whenas  in  silks  my  Julia  goes, 
Till  then,  methinks,  how  sweetly  flows 
That  Uquefaotion  of  her  clothes ! 

Herriek,  Upon  Julia's  Clothes. 
433 
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2.  Whereas;  while.     [Rare.] 

Whenas,  it  they  would  enquire  Into  themselves,  they 
would  find  no  such  matter.  Barrow. 

Fit  professors  indeed  are  they  like  to  be  to  teach  others 

that  godlinesse  with  content  is  great  gaine,  whenas  their 

godlinesse  of  teaching  had  not  been  but  for  worldly  gaine. 

MUtm,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Bemonst. 

whence  (hwens),  adm.  and  conj.  [<  ME.  whens, 
whennes,  whannes,  huannes,  with  adv.  gen.  -es, 

<  whenne,  whence:  see  whenne^.'}  I.  interrog. 
adv.  From  what  place?  from  what  source,  ori- 
gin, or  antecedents? 

First  OuUaw.  Whence  ca,me  jaat 

Vol.  From  Milan.  Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iv.  1. 18. 

II.  rel.  conj.  Prom  what  place ;  from  which 
place  or  source. 

Thes  gost  [spirit]  him  sseweth  hnet  he  is,  .  .  .  and 
huannes  he  comth,  and  huyder  he  geth. 

Ayenbite  ofInwyt(E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  115. 
1  wot  wel  what  ge  ar  &  whannes  ge  come. 

WUliam  of  Paleme  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3122. 
Look  unto  the  rock  whence  ye  are  hewn,  and  to  the  hole 
of  the  ^\t  whence  ye  are  digged.  Isa.  li.  1. 

Now  wee  may  perceave  the  root  of  his  hatred  whence  it 
springs.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  iv. 

We  know  not  whence  we  live, 
Or  why,  or  how.       Shdley,  Eevolt  of  Islam,  ix.  S3. 
Here  was  square  keep,  there  turret  high,  .  .  . 
Whence  oft  the  Warder  could  descry 
The  gathering  ocean-storm. 

Scott,  Marmion,  v.  33. 
From  whence,  whence :  a  common  pleonasm. 
From  whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among  ye? 

Jas.  iv.  1. 
A  place 
From  whence  himself  does  fly. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  2.  8. 
0,  how  unlike  the  place /rom  whence  they  fell. 

MUtm,  P.  L.,  i.  75. 
Of  Whence,  whence  :  a  pleonasm.    [Bare.] 

He  asked  his  airy  guide. 
What  and  of  whence  was  he,  who  pressed  the  hero  s  side. 
Dryden,  iEIneid,  vi.  1193. 

whence-ever  (hwens-ev'fer),  conj.  [<  whence 
+  ever.']  Whencesoever.  Prior.  {Worcester.) 
[Rare.] 
whenceforthf  (hwens-forth'),  conj.  [<  whence 
+  forth'^.']  Forth  from  which  place ;  whence. 
[Bare.] 

Before  them  stands  the  God  of  Seas  in  place,  .  .  . 
And  strikes  the  rockes  with  his  three-forked  mace ; 
Whencefwth  issues  a  warlike  steed  in  sight. 

Spenser,  Muiopotmos,  L  316. 

whencesoever  (hwens-so-ev'6r),  eor^.  [Early 
mod.  B.  whens-soever ;  (.'whence  +  sol  -|-  ever.] 
From  what  place  soever ;  from  what  cause  or 
source  soever. 

This  Cytie  of  Jherusalem  is  in  a  fayre  emynent  place, 
for  it  stondeth  vpon  suche  a  grounde  that  from  whens 
soever  a  man  commyth  thede  he  must  nede  ascende. 

Sir  £.  Quylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  22. 
Any  idea,  wheneesoeitiea'  we  have  it.  l/ocjre. 

whene'er  (hwen-ar'),  conj.  A  contracted  form 
of  whenever. 

whenever  (hwen-ev'6r),  conj.     [<  ME.  when 
.  ever;  <  when  +  ever.]    At  whatever  time;  at 
what  time  soever. 

Ser,  on  to  hir  loggyng, 
When  ever  it  please  yow,  I  shall  be  your  gyde ; 
ffor  she  is  here  by  vppon  the  Byuerez  side. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  124B. 
Whenever  you  have  need. 
You  may  be  armed  and  appointed  well. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iv.  2. 15. 

whenne^ti  adv.    An  obsolete  form  of  when. 

whenne^t,  adu.  and  conj.  [<  ME.  wAeMJie,  hwenne, 
hwanene,  whanene,  wonene,  wanene,  hmenene, 
etc.,  <  AS.  hwanari,  hwanon,  hwonan  (=  OS. 
hvanen,  hvanan  =  OHG.  wanana,  wannan,  MH6. 
G.  leanmen,  whence) ;  with  adv.  formative  -an,  < 
to«JiKe,  etc.,  when:  see  when.  Ct.hence,  thence, 
similarly  formed.]  I.  interrog.  adv.  Whence? 
II.  rel.  conj.  Whence. 

Sei  me  hwet  art  thu  ant  hweonne  ant  hwa  the  hider 
sende.  St.  Juliana  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  38. 

whennest,  adv.  and  conj.  A  Middle  English  form 
of  whence. 
whenso  (hwen-s6'),  adv.  [<  ME.  whenso,  hwense; 

<  when  +  soK]  When;  whenever.  Old  Eng. 
Homilies  (ed.  Morris),  I.  85.     [Archaic] 

In  a  far-off  land  is  their  dwelling,  whenso  they  sit  at  home. 
W.  morris,  quoted  in  The  Academy,  Feb.  9, 1889,  p.  85. 

whensoever  (hwen-so-ev'^r),  conj.  [<  when  + 
sol  +  ever.]  At  what  time  soever  j  at  what- 
ever time. 

Mercifully  assist  our  prayers  which  we  make  before 
thee  in  all  our  troubles  and  adveraities,  w?tensoever  they 
oppress  us.  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Lesser  Litany. 

wherH,  ad/i).  and  conj.    See  where^. 
wher^t,  conj.    See  where^. 
wherei  (hwar),  adv.  and  conj.    [<  ME.  wher, 
whar,  whxr,  ware,  war,  war,  hwere,  hware,  hwar, 


whereabout 

hwser,  <  AS.  hwxr,  hwar  =  OS.  hwar,  hudr  = 
OFries.  hwer  =  D.  waar  =  MLG.  war,  wor,  LG. 
waar,  woor  =  OHG.  war,  hwar,  MHG.  war-,  G. 
war-  (iu  comp.,  as  in  war-vm,  wor-in),  also  re- 
duced, OHG.  MHG.  wo,  G.  wo  =  Icel.  Sw.  hvar 
=  Dan.  hvor  =  Goth,  hwar,  where  ? ;  cf .  Lith. 
km;  where?  L.  our,  OL.  quor,  sometimes  cor 
(usually  explained  as  a  contraction  of  qvM  re), 
why?  Skt.  harhi,  at  what  time?  when?;  from 
the  pronominal  base  represented  hjwho,  what: 
see  who,  whatK  Cf.  there,  as  related  to  the, 
that]  I.  interrog.  adv.  1 .  At  or  in  what  place  ? 
in  what  position,  situation,  or  circumstances? 
,  Hwer  scale  [shall]  we  win  [wine]  flnden? 

Old  Eng.  Ham.  (ed.  Morris),  I,  241. 

If  there  were  no  opposition,  where  were  the  trisH  of  an 
unfained  goodnesse  and  magnanimity? 

Milton,  Church-Government,  i.  7. 

Where  sooner  than  here,  where  louder  than  here,  may 
we  expect  a  patriotic  voice  to  be  raised  ? 

D.  Webster,  Speech,  New  York,  March  10, 1831. 

2.  To  which  place?  whither? 

Where  is  bicome  Cesar,  that  lorde  was  of  al ; 
Or  the  riche  man  clothid  in  purpur  &  in  pal? 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  86. 
Where  runn'st  thou  so  fast?       Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  lit  2.  71. 

3.  From  what  source ?  whence? 

Where  have  they  this  mettle? 
Is  not  their  climate  foggy,  raw  and  dull? 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  5. 15. 
Where  away  ?  (jiaut.),  a  query  from  the  officer  of  the  deck 
as  to  the  direction  of  any  object  reported  by  the  lookout. 
II.  rel.  conj.  1.  At  or  in  which  place,  or  the 
place  in  which;  iu  which  case,  position,  cir- 
cumstances, etc. 

Asketh  him  Hwat  beo  ordre,  and  hwar  he  iflnde  in  holi 
write  religiun  openluker  descriued.      Aneren  Rvuiie,  p.  8. 
He  enforces  hym  to  seke  Ihesu  in  the  Joy  of  the  worlde, 
whaire  neuer  he  sail  be  fundene. 

Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  5. 
Bare  ruin'd  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 

Shak;  Sonnets,  IxxilL 

2.  To  which  place;  whither;  to  a  place  such 
that. 

Oh,  cousin !  thou  hast  led  me  where  I  never 

Shall  see  day  more.        Shirley,  The  Wedding,  ii.  2. 

3.  Wherever. 

Where  the  lordes  and  cheif  men  wax  soe  barbarous  and 
bastardlike,  what  shall  be  hoped  of  the  pesantes  ? 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 
Where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also. 

Mat.  vi  21. 
Now  where  nothing  is,  there  nothing  can  come  to  be. 

J.  Behme,  Aurora,  xix.  438. 

4.  Whereas. 

His  [Armagnac's]  wealth  doth  warrant  a  liberal  dower. 
Where  Beignier  sooner  will  receive  than  give. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VL,  v.  6.  47. 
It  was  observed  that  those  who  were  born  after  the 
Beginning  of  this  Mortality  [the  plague]  had  but  twenty- 
eight  Teeth,  where  before  they  had  two  and  thirty. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  131. 
Where,  frequently  having  the  force  or  function  of  a  rela- 
tive or  other  pronoun  (which,  what,  etc.),  is  often  used  in 
composition  with  a  following  preposition :  as,  whereby, 
'bj^  what,'  'by  which';  wh^ewith,  'with  what,'  'with 
which.'  It  was  also  formerly  used  after  certain  adverbs 
or  adjectives  in  a  general  sense,  as  it  still  is  in  everywhere, 
8<mhewhereiyi\ivAi  see),  Middle  English  widen-wher{asAx«s, 
at  random),  in  forms  corresponding  to  similar  compounds 
of  there  (see  there). 

Thus  I  wente  wyden-wher.  Dowel  to  seche. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  ix.  53. 

whereat  (hwar),   n.     [Formerly  also  wheare; 
<  where\  adv.,  as  used  in  evei'y where,  some- 
where.]   Whereabout;  situation;  place. 
Finding  the  Nymph  asleepe  in  secret  wheare. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  iv.  19. 
Bid  them  farewell,  Cordelia,  thougb  unkind : 
Thou  losest  here,  a  better  where  to  find. 

Shak.,  Lear,  1. 1.  264. 

whereof,  conj.    [<  ME.  wher,  where,  contraction 
of  wheaer,  E.  whetherK]    A  contracted  form  of 
whether^. 
Wher  he  [the  cat]  ryt  other  rest  other  romyth  to  playe. 
Piers  Plowman  (C),  i.  186. 
Off  hir  linage  enquered  I  no-thing ; 
Wliere  she  be  of  duk  or  of  markois  by, 
Forsoth  I  wyll  hyr  haue,  she  is  me  pleasyng. 

Bom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  860. 
I  know  not  wlnlr  I  am  or  no ;  or  speak, 
Or  whether  thou  dost  hear  me. 

B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  v.  1. 

whereabout  (hwar'a-bouf),  adv.  and  conj.  [< 
where^  +  about.]  I.'interrog.  o*.  About  what? 
concerning  what?  near  what  or  which  place? 
as,  whereabout  did  you  drop  the  coin? 

II.  reZ.coMj.  About  which;  concerning  which; 
on  what  purpose. 

Let  no  man  know  anything  of  the  business  whereabout 
I  send  thee.  1  Sam.  xxi.  2 

I  must  not  have  you  henceforth  question  me 
Whither  I  go,  nor  reason  whereabout. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  3.  lOi 


whereabout 

Whereaboat  (hwSr'a-bout*),  n.  [<  whereabout, 
adv."]  The  place  where  one  is;  one's  present 
place. 

Thou  .  .  .  firm-set  earth. 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  wTtereabouL 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  1.  58. 
From  a  rifted  crag  or  ivy  tod  .  .  . 
Thou  gir'st  for  pastime's  sake,  by  shriek  or  shout^ 
A  puzzling  notice  of  thy  whereabout. 

Wordewarth,  Evening  Voluntaries,  vii. 

whereabouts  (hwar'a-touts'),  adv.  and  conj. 
[<  whereabout  +  adv.  "gen.  -s.]  Same  as  where- 
about. 

whereabouts  (hwar'a-bouts")>  »■  [<  where- 
abouts, adv."]  The  place  where  one  or  where 
anything  is;  location;  locality. 

I  feel  as  if  it  were  scarcely  discreet  to  indicate  the  where- 
aiouta  of  the  cli&teau  of  the  obliging  young  man  I  had  met 
on  the  way  from  Mmes ;  I  must  content  myself  with  say- 
ing that  it  nestled  in  an  enchanting  valley. 

H.  JavMe,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  171. 

whereagainst  (hwar'a-gensf),  conj.  [<  where^ 
+  against.l    Against  which. 

let  me  twine 
Mine  arms  about  that  body,  w?iere  against 
My  grained  ash  an  hundred  times  hath  broke. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  5. 113. 

whereas  (hwSr-az'),  conj.    [<  where^  +  os^.] 

1.  The  thing  being  so  that;  considering  that 
things  are  so:  implying  an  admission  of  facts, 
sometimes  followed  by  a  different  statement, 
and  sometimes  by  inference  or  something  con- 
sequent, as  in  the  preamble  to  a  law  or  a  reso- 
lution. 

Whereas,  A  consistent  and  faithful  adherence  to  theprin- 
ciples  of  administrative  reform  ...  is  absolutely  essen. 
tiu  to  the  vitality  and  success  of  the  .  .  .  party ;  .  .  . 

Resolved,  That .  .  .  the  character,  record,  and  associa- 
tions of  its  candidates  .  .  .  should  be  such  as  to  warrant 
entire  confidence. 

Quoted  in  Appleton's  AnnuaZ  Cye.,  1884,  p.  767. 

2.  While  on  the  contrary;  the  fact  or  ease 
really  being  that;  when  in  fact. 

Whereas,  before,  our  forefathers  had  no  other  books  but 
the  score  and  the  tally,  thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be 
used.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  7.  37. 

If  I  were  wise  only  tomineownends,!  would  certainly 

take  such  a  subject  as  of  it  self  might  catch  applause, 

whereas  this  hath  all  the  disadvantages  on  the  contrary. 

Hilton,  Church-Government,  ii.,  Pref. 

8f.  Where. 

Soone  he  came  wh&re-as  the  Titanesse 
Was  striving  with  f aire  Cynthia  for  her  seat. 

Spenser,  B.  Q.,  VII.  vi  17. 
He^  spying  her,  bounced  in,  whereas  he  stood. 

Shak.,  Passionate  Pilgrim,  L  83. 

whereat  (hwar-af),  adv.  and  conj.    [<  where^ 
+  a*.]    I.  interrog.  adv.  At  what?  as,  whereat 
areyou  offended?    Johnson. 
n.  rel.  conj.  At  which. 

Even  at  this  word  she  hears  a  merry  horn. 
Whereat  she  leaps  that  was  but  late  forlorn. 

Shidc.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1. 1026. 
He  now  prepared 
To  speak ;  whereat  their  doubled  ranks  they  bend 
From  wing  to  wing,  and  half  inclose  him  round. 

MUtm,  P.  L.,  1.  616. 
Whereat  erewhile  I  wept,  I  laugh.  Greene,  Song. 

whereby  (hwar-W),  adv.  and  conj.  [<  ME.  whar- 
hi  (=  D.  waarbij  =  G.  wobei) ;  <  where^  +  &yi.] 
I,  interrog.  adv.  By  what?  now?  why? 
Wharbi  seistow  [sayest  thou]  so? 

William  ofPaleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2266. 
Whereby  shall  I  know  this?  Luke  L  18. 

H.  rel.  conj.  By  which,  in  any  sense  of  the 
word  by. 

You  take  my  life 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1.  877. 

But  this  word  Werowance,  which  we  call  and  construe 
for  a  King,  is  a  common  word,  whereby  they  call  all  com- 
manders.       Quoted  in  Cnpt.  John  Smith's  Works,  I.  U3. 

The  mind  .  .  .  has  a  power  to  abstract  its  ideas,  and  so 
they  become  essences,  general  essences,  whereby  the  sorts 
of  tilings  are  distinguished. 

iMcke,  Human  Understanding,  III.  viii.  1. 

Fear 
Stared  in  her  eyes,  and  chalk'd  her  face,  and  wing'd 
Her  transit  to  the  throne,  whereby  she  fell 
Delivering  seal'd  dispatches.      Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

where'er  (hwar-ar'),  adv.  A  contracted  form 
of ivherever. 

whetetate  (hwar'for),  adv.  and  conj.  [Early 
mod.  E.  wherfore;  <  ME.  wherfore,  wnerfor, 
hwarfore  (=  D-  waarvoor  =  G.  wafur  =  Sw. 
hvaifor  =  Dan.  hvorfor);  <  where'^  + /orel.] 
I.  interrog.  adv.  For  what  reason,  thing,  or 
purpose?  what  for?  why? 

Wherefore  was  I  bom? 
If  that  my  cousin  king  be  King  of  England, 
It  must  be  granted  I  am  Cuke  of  Lancaster. 

Shak.,  Eich.  n.,  ii.  3.  122. 
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If  Princes  need  no  palliations,  as  heteUshis  Son,  where- 
fore is  it  that  he  himself  hath  so  oft'n  us'd  them? 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xxvii. 

II,  rel.  conj.  For  which  cause  or  reason ;  in 
consequence  of  which;  consequently. 
Dedes  therof  mak  the  cause  ther-on  be. 
Oil  the  lordes  yifte  the  encheson  may  se, 
Wher-for  he  it  yaf,  and  for  wat  reason. 

Sam.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  668. 
He  pardoneth  and  absolveth  all  those  who  truly  repent. 
.  .  .  Wherefore  let  us  beseech  him  to  grant  us  true  re- 
pentance. Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Absolution. 
The  night  was  as  troublesome  to  him  as  the  day ;  where- 
fore. Instead  of  sleeping,  he  spent  it  in  sighs  and  tears. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  i. 
To  do  whereforet,  tomake  a  return ;  give  or  furnish  an 
equivalent. 

No  wdllemongere,  ne  no  man,  ne  may  habbe  no  stal  in 
the  heye-stret  of  Wynchestre  bote  he  do  war-fore. 

English  Gilds  (E.  "E.  T.  S.),  p.  353. 
=  Syil.  Therefore,  Wherefore,  Accordingly,  etc.    See  there- 
fore. 
wherefore  (hwar'for),  n.     [<  wherefore,  adv.'\ 
The  reason  or  cause.     [CoUoq.] 

Dispute  learnedly  the  whys  and  wlter^ores. 

Fletcher,  Rule  a  Wife,  iii.  1. 
The  way  and  the  wherefore  of  it  all 
Who  knoweth-7  Jean  Ingelow. 

wherefrom  (hwar-from'),  conj.  [=  Sw.  hvari- 
frdn  =  Dan.  hvorfra  ;  as  where^  +  from."]  From 
which;  whence. 

In  each  a  squared  lawn,  wherefrom 
The  golden  gorge  of  dragons  spouted  forth 
A  flood  of  fountain-foam.    Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 
A  larger  surface  wherefrom  material  can  be  washed  into 
the  lagoon.  Nature,  XLIl.  148. 

wherehencet, conj.  \<.where'^  +  hence.'\  Whence. 
[Kare.] 

He  had  lived  two  years  at  Campostella,  .  .  .  wherehence 
he  then  came.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  20. 

wherein  (hwar-in'),  adv.  and  conj.  [<  ME. 
wherin,  hverinne  (=  D.  waarin  =  G.  worin  =  Sw. 
hvari  =  Dan.  hvori),  wherein ;  <  where^  +  i»i.] 

1.  interrog.  adv.  In  what  ?  in  what  thing,  time, 
respect,  etc.? 

But  ye  say.  Wherein  have  we  robbed  thee?  In  tithes 
and  offerings.  Mai.  iii.  8. 

How  looked  he?  Wherein  [that  is,  in  what  clothes] 
went  he?  SAaX;.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  2.  234. 

II.  rel.  conj.  1.  In  or  within  which  or  what; 
in  which  thing,  time,  respect,  etc. 

This  zenne  [sin]  is  the  dyeules  panne  of  helle,  hmrirme 
he  maketh  his  f  riinges  [f  ryings]. 

AyenMte  of  Inwyt  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  23. 
Yon  naked  trees,  whose  shady  leaves  are  lost, 
Wherein  the  byrds  were  wont  to  build  their  bowre. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  January. 
The  Alfantica  is  also  a  place  of  note,  because  it  is  in- 
vironed  with  a  great  wall,  wherein  lye  the  goods  of  all  the 
Merchants  securely  guarded. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  45. 

Milton  seems  to  have  known  perfectly  well  wherein  bis 

strength  lay.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  315. 

2.  In  that  in  which ;  in  whatever. 

Wherein  it  doth  impair  the  seeing  sense, 
It  pays  the  hearing  double  recompense. 

Shak.,  M.  a.  D.,  iii.  2. 180. 

whereinsoever  (hwar-in'so-ev'er),  conj.  It. 
whatever  place,  point,  or  respect. 

Whereinsoever  ye  shall  perceive  yourselves  to  have  of- 
fended, .  .  .  there  to  bewail  your  own  sinfulness. 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Communion  office.  Exhortation. 

whereinto  (hwar-in'to  or  -in-to'),  adv.  [<  where^ 
+  into.'}    I.  interrog.  ad».  Into  what? 
II.  rel.  conj.  Into  which. 

Where's  that  palace  whereinto  foul  things 
Sometimes  intrude  not?    Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3. 137. 
I  watched  my  opportnnitie  to  get  a  shore  in  their  Boat, 
whereinto  the  darke  night  I  secretly  got. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  II.  212. 

wheremidf,  conj.  [<  ME.  whermid,  hwermid, 
wermid  (=  D.  waarmede  =  G.  womit  =  Sw. 
hvarmed  =  Dan.  hvormed) ;  <  where'*-  +  mid^.'] 
Wherewith. 

Nothing  he  ne  f  ounde  in  al  the  nigte 
TTer-Tn^  his  honger  aquenche  migtte. 

Bd.  Antiq.,  II.  274. 

Thet  is  the  dyeules  peni  huermide  he  bayth  [buyeth], 
AyerMte  of  Inwyt  (B.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  23. 

whereness  (hwar'nes),  n.  [<  where^  +  ■^ness.'] 
The  state  or  property  of  having  place  or  posi- 
tion; ubication. 

A  point  hath  no  dimensions,  but  only  a  whereness,  and 
is  next  to  nothing.  N.  Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

Ubication  or  whereness,  WJieweU. 

whereof  (hwar-ov'),  adv.  and  conj.  [<  ME. 
wher  of,  wharof,  worof,  hvarofj(,=  Sw.  hvaraf 
=  Dan.  hvoraf),  <  where'^  +  of]  I.  interrog. 
adv.    Of  what?  from  what? 

QuarofaiA  thou  so  fejd? 
Hit  is  a  litil  synne. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  v.  48,  f.  82.    (HaUiwell.) 


whereunder 

Now,  gods  that  we  adore,  whereof  comes  this  ? 

Shak.,  Lear,  i.  4.  312. 

II.  rel.  conj.  Of  which;  of  whom. 
For  lente  neuere  was  lyf,  but  lyflode  [means  of  livelihood] 

were  shapen, 
Wher-of  or  wherfore  or  where-by  to  lybbe. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xlv.  40. 
The  days  are  made  on  a  loom  whereof  the  warp  and 
woof  are  past  and  future  time. 

Emerson,  Works  and  Days, 

whereon  (hwar-on'),  adv-  and  conj.  [<  ME. 
wheron,  hveran  (=  D.  waaraan  =  G.  woran) ;  < 
where^  +  on^."]  1.  interrog.  adv.  On  what?  on 
whom? 

Queen.  Whereon  do  you  look? 

Ham.  On  him,  on  him  !  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 124. 

II,  rel.  conj.  On  which. 

O  fair  foundation  laid  whereon  to  build 
Their  ruin  I  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  621. 

How  He  who  bore  in  Heav'n  the  second  name 
Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  His  head. 

Bums,  Cottar's  Saturday  Night. 

whereout  (hwar-ouf),  conj.  [=  D.  waaruit;  as 
where^  +  out.]    Out  of  which. 

That  I  may  give  the  local  wound  a  name 
And  make  distinct  the  very  breach  whereaui 
Hector's  great  spirit  fiew. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iv.  6.  245. 
The  cleft  whereovt  the  lightning  breaketh.       Holland. 
whereover  (hwar-6'v6r),  conj.    Over  which. 
[Rare.] 

A  great  gulf .  .  .  whereover  neither  Dives  nor  Abraham, 
nor  yet  Moses  himself,  can  pass. 

T.  Parker,  On  the  Death  of  Daniel  Webster,  p.  7. 

whereso  (hwar'so),  conj.  [<_ME._wfeere«o;  < 
where^  +  so^.  Ct.AS.swdhwxrswa.']  Where- 
soever. 

Of  ble  as  the  brere  flour  wliere-so  the  bare  scheweed  [show- 
ed] 
Ful  clene  watz  the  countenaunce  of  her  [their]  oler  yjen. 
Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  790. 
Furnished  with  deadly  instruments  she  went 
Of  every  sort,  to  wound  whereso  sBe  meant. 

Drayton,  Barons'  Wars,  ii.  6. 

wheresoe'er  (hwar-so-ar'),  conj.  A  contracted 
form  of  wheresoever.  ' 

wheresoever  (hwar-so-ev'6r),  conj.  [<  where^  + 
sol  -f  ever.]  1.  In  what  place  soever;  in  what- 
ever place. 

Wheresoever  I  am  sung  or  told 

In  aftertime,  this  also  shall  be  known. 

Tennysori,  Passing  of  Arthur. 
2t.  Whencesoever. 

This  is  some  minx's  token,  and  I  must  take  out  the 
work?  .  .  .  Wheresoever  you  had  it,  I'll  take  out  no  work 
on't.  Shak.,  Othello,  iv.  1.  160. 

3.  Whithersoever;  to  what  place  soever. 
The  noise  pursues  me  wheresoe'er  I  go. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  v.  1. 

wherethorought  (hwar-thur'o),  conj.  [<  ME. 
wherthur,  hwarthuruh,  huerthurh;  K  where^  + 
thorough  {see  thorough  emd  through^).]  Same  as 
wherethrough. 

wherethrough  (hwar-thro'),  conj.  [Also  where- 
thro';  <  ME.  wherthrough;  <  where''-  +  through^. 
Of.  wherethorough.]  Through  which,  in  any 
sense  of  the  word  through. 

He  .  .  .  hath  beaute,  wher-through  he  is 
Worthy  of  love  to  have  the  Wis. 

Sam.  of  the  Ease,  1.  3733. 
A  way  without  impediment,  .  .  .  wherethrough  all  the 
people  went.  Wisdom  xix.  8. 

There  is  no  weakness  left  in  me  wherethrough  I  may 
look  back.  Sco^ 

Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethro' 
Gleams  that  untravell'd  world,  whose  margin  fades 
For  ever  and  for  ever  when  I  move. 

Tennyson,  Ulysses. 

whereto  (hwar-tb'),  adv.  and  conj.  [<  ME.  hwar- 
to,  h/varto,  war  to,  merto  (=  D.  waartoe = G.  wo- 
zu) ;  <  where^  +  «ol.]  I.  interrog.  adv.  To  what 
place,  point,  end,  etc.  ? 

Wherto  bonnet  ye  to  batell  in  your  bright  gelre, 
Whethur  worship  to  wyn,  or  willfully  shame? 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6665. 
Lysander,  whereto  tends  all  this? 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iU.  2.  266. 

II.  rel.  conj.  To  which ;  to  whom ;  whither. 

They  may,  by  his  direction,  be  employed  principally  in 

suche  profession  whereto  their  nature  doth  most  conforme. 

Bofike  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  8. 

Purposing  to  be  of  that  Religion  wTiereto  they  should 

addict  themselves.  Purclms,  Pilgrimage,  p.  46. 

This  battle  in  the  west. 

Whereto  we  move.        Tennyson,  Passing  of  Arthur. 

whereunder  (hwar-un'dSr),  conj.    [<  ME.  huer- 

onder  (=  D.  waaronder  =  -G.  worunter  =  Sw. 

h/itarumder  =  Dan.  hvorunder);  <  where^  +  Jtn- 

der.]    Under  which. 

The  wild-grape  vines  .  .  .  whereunder  we  had  slept. 

Scribner's  Mag.,  IX.  658. 


whereunder 

Sbone  resurgent,  a  aunbright  sign, 
Throngh  shapes  whereunder  the  strong  soul  glows. 

Swiniume,  Death  ol  W.  Bell  Scott. 
•wheretintil  (h-war-im-til'),  conj.     [<  wliere^  + 
unUl.'\    Whereunto.     [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 
We  know  whereuntU  it  doth  amount. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2.  493. 
whereuntot  (hwar-un'to  or  -un-tb'),  adv.  and 
eonj.   [<  Mjfeerei  +  unto.'\  I.  interrog.  adv.  Unto 
what  or  whom  ?  whereto  ? 
WheremOo  shall  we  liken  the  kingdom  ot  God  ? 

Mark  It.  30. 
II.  rel.  conj.  To  which  or  whom;  unto  what; 
for  what  end  or  purpose. 

Now  when  Andrew  heard  whereunto  Clirist  was  come,  he 
forsook  his  master  John,  and  came  to  Christ.       Latimer. 
The  next  whereunto.  Hooker. 

whereupon  (hwar-u-pon'),  adv.  and  conj.     [< 
ME.  wherupon;  <  where^  +  upon.']    I,  interrog. 
adv.    Upon  what  place,  ground,  cause,  etc.? 
whereon? 
II.  rel.  conj.  Upon  which  or  whom ;  whereon. 
There  [at  the  Mount  of  Olives]  is  Also  the  stone  w?ier 
vpon  the  Anngell  stod  comfortyng  hym  the  same  tyme. 
TorHn^ton,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travel!,  p.  28. 
The  king  hath  sent  to  know 
The  nature  of  your  griefs,  and  wfiereupon 
You  conjure  from  the  breast  of  civil  peace 
Such  bold  hostility.       Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  It.  8.  42. 
This  was  cast  upon  the  board  ;  .  .  .  whereupon 
Kose  feud,  with  question  unto  whom  't  were  due. 

Tennyson,  (Enone. 

wherever  (hwSr-ev'er),  conj.  [<  ME.  wher  evere  ; 
<  where^  +  ever."]    At  whatever  place. 

He  bathe  alweys  3  Wifes  with  him,  where  that  eeere 
he  be.  Manieoille,  Travels,  p.  218. 

They  courted  merit,  wheremer  it  was  to  be  found, 

Preacott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  26. 

wherewith  (hwar-wisn' ),  adv.  and  conj.  [<  ME. 

whertoith,wharwith,  hwer  with;  <  where^  +  mifti.] 

I.  interrog.  adv.  With  what  or  whom? 

O  my  lord,  wheretoith  shall  I  save  Israel  ?   Judges  vL  15. 

II.  rel.  conj.  With  which ;  also,  as  compound 

relative,  that  with  which. 

And  bisily  gan  for  the  soules  preye  [pray] 

Of  hem  that  yaf  him  wherwith  to  scoleye  [study]. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  302. 
Wherewith  he  flxt  his  eyes 
Vppon  her  f earefull  face. 
Qascoigne,  Fhilomene  (Steele  Glas,  etc.,  ed.  Arber,  p.  96). 
The  love  wherewith  thou  hast  loved  me.    John  xvii.  26. 
Reverence  is  that  wherewith  princes  are  girt  from  God. 
Bacon,  Seditions  and  Troubles  (ed.  1887). 
Was  I  in  a  desert,  I  would  find  out  wherewith  in  it  to 
call  forth  my  affections. 

Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  29. 
[Wherewith  is  colloquially  used  as  a  noun  in  the  phrase 
the  wherewUh  (compare  the  commoner  equivalent  phrase 
the  wherewithm) — that  is,  what  is  necessary  or  required ; 
means. 

His  [the  Esquimaux's]  digestive  system,  heavily  taxed 
in  providing  the  wherewith  to  meet  excessive  loss  by  ra- 
diation, supplies  less  material  for  other  purposes. 

H.  Spencer,  I*in.  of  Sooiol.,  1 15.] 

wherewithal  (hwar-wi-TH&l'),  adv.  and  conj. 
[<  where^  +  withal.']    Same  as  wherewith. 
Wherewithal  shall  a  young  man  cleanse  his  way? 

Fs.  cxix.  9. 

We  our  selves  have  not  wherwtthal;  who  shall  bear  the 

Charges  of  our  Journey?        Milton,  Touching  Hirelings. 

The  wherewithal.    Same  as  the  whereuMh.    See  note 

under  wherewith.    [Colloq.] 

For  the  wherewithal 
To  give  his  babes  a  better  bringing-up. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

wherr  (hw6r),  a.  [Prob.  <  W.  chwerw,  bitter, 
sharp,  severe;  cf.  chwerwon,  bitters,  chwerwi, 
become  bitter.  Gt.wh&rry^.']  Very  sour.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

whejrett,  wherritt  (hwer'et,  hwer'it),  n.  and 
V.    See  whirret. 
wherry^  (hwer 'i),  M. ;  -pi.  wherries  (-iz).    [Early 
mod.  E.  also  whery,  whirrie,  whyrry  ;  origin  un- 
known.   According  to  Skeat,  <  Icel.  hverfr, 
shifty,  crank  (said  of  ships)  (=  Norw.  kwerv, 
crank,  unsteady,  also  swift),  <  hverfa  (pret. 
hvarf),  turn:  see  wharf.]     1.  A  light  shallow 
rowboat,  having  seats  for  passengers,  and  ply- 
ing on  rivers  and  harbors.     It  resembles  the 
dory. 
A  whyrry,.  boate,  ponto.     Lemw,  Manip.  Vocab.,  p.  106. 
What  sights  of  fine  folks  he  oft  row'd  in  his  wherry, 
'Twas  clean'd  out  so  nice,  and  so  painted  withal. 

C  Dwdin,  The  Waterman. 

2.  A  light  half-decked  fishing-vessel  used  in 
different  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
wherry^  (hwer'i),  n.  [Cf.  wherr.]  A  liquor 
made  from  the  pulp  of  crab-apples  after  the 
verjuice  is  expressed.  Sometimes  called  erai- 
wherry.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
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wherryman  (hwer'l-man),  n.;  pi. 
(-men).    One  who  rows  a  wherry. 

He  that  is  an  excellent  wherryman  looketh  towards  the 
bridge  when  he  pulleth  towards  Westminster.        Bacon. 

whersot,  indef.  pron.  [<  ME.  wherso,  contracted 
form  of  whetherso.]    Same  as  whetherso. 

Al  is  yliche  good  to  me, 
Joye  or  sorowe,  wJterso  it  be. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1. 10. 

whervet,  v.  t.  [<  MB.  wherven,  wherfen,  hwerfen, 
<  AS.  hwerfan,  hwyrfan  (pret.  hwyrfde)  =  OHGr. 
hwerhan,  hwarban,  werban,  werben,  MHO-,  wer- 
ben  =  Icel.  hverfa,  tr.  cause  to  turn,  turn,  intr. 
turn,  revolve ;  a  weak  verb,  causative  of  early 
ME.  *hwerfen (in comp. a-hwerfen),  <  AS.hweor- 
fan  (pret.  hwearf,  pi.  hwurfon,  pp.  hworfen), 
turn,  turn  about,  go,  =  OS.  hwerbhan  =  OFries. 
hwerva,  werva,  warfa  =  OHG.  hwerban,  werban, 
wervan,  werben,  MHG.  werben,  werven  =  Icel. 
hverfa  =  Goth,  hwairban,  turn,  go  about.  This 
verb,  lost  in  early  ME.,  survives  only  in  the 
derivatives  wherve,  n.,  wharf,  whirl,  whorl,  etc.] 
To  turn ;  change. 

Alfred  .  .  .  wrat  tha  lagen  on  Englis,  ,  .  . 
And  whier/de  hir  nome  on  his  and  tomde  the  name  in  his 
daise.  Layamon,  1.  6319. 

wherve  (hwSrv),  n.    [Also  wharve;  <  wherve,  v.] 

1.  A  round  piece  of  wood  put  on  a  spindle  to 
receive  the  thread. 

Wouldst  thou  .  .  .  blunt  the  spindles,  join  the  wherves, 
slander  the  spinning-quills,  ...  of  tlie  weird  Sister- 
Parcte  ?  Urquhart,  tr.  of  Kabelais,  iiL  28. 

So  fine,  so  round,  and  even  a  thread  she  [the  spider] 
spinnes,  hanging  thereunto  herself  e,  and  using  the  weight 
of  her  own  bodie  instead  of  a  wtieme. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xi.  24. 

The  spindle  aud  wharve  are  rigidly  attached  to  each 
other,  and  the  upper  section  of  the  wharve  is  hollowed 
out  to  form  a  chamber  capable  of  containing  quite  a  quan- 
tity of  oil.  Sei.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LXI.  342. 

2.  A  joint.    Halliwell.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

whet  (hwet),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  whetted  or  whet, 
ppr.  whetting.  [<  ME.  whetten,  <  AS.  hwettan 
(=  D.  LG.  wetten  =  OHG.  wezzen,  MHG.  G.  wet- 
zen  =  Icel.  hve^a  =  Sw.  h/edssa  =  Dan.  hveesse), 
sharpen,  whet,  <  hwset,  sharp:  aeewhat^.]  1. 
To  make  sharp ;  sharpen  (an  edged  or  pointed 
tool  or  weapon)  by  rubbing  it  on  a  stone,  or 
with  an  implement  of  stone  or  other  material. 
Assaying  how  hire  speres  weren  whette. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  1760. 
I  whette  a  knyfe,  or  any  weapen  or  toole,  to  make  it 
sharpe.  ...  I  love  better  whettynge  of  knyves  afore  a 
good  dyner  than  whettynge  of  swordes  and  bylles. 

Palsgrave,  p.  780. 
And  Beauty  walkM  up  and  down 
With  bow  in  hand,  and  arrows  whet. 

Lord  Vaux  (Arbor's  Eng.  Gamer,  I.  75). 

And  the  mower  whets  his  sithe.  MUton,  L' Allegro,  1. 66. 

3.  To  make  sharp,  keen,  or  eager;  excite; 
stimulate :  as,  to  whet  the  appetite. 

Since  Cassius  first  did  whet  me  against  Csesar, 

I  have  not  slept.  Shak.,  J.  C,  ii.  1.  61. 

The  favourers  of  this  fatal  war. 
Whom  this  example  did  more  sharply  whet. 

Drayton,,  Barons'  Wars,  iv.  12. 
It  but  whete  my  stomach,  which  is  too  sharp-set  already. 
Uiddletm,,  Chaste  Maid,  i.  1. 
Malice  whets  her  sland'rous  tongue. 

Cowper,  Love  Increased  by  Suffering. 

3.  To  rub ;  scratch.    Halliwell.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
After  a  grindstone  .  .  ;  has  been  used  for  a  time  in 

sharpening  chisels,  the  surface  gets  a  dark  metallic  glaze, 
aud  the  stone  will  not  then  bite  the  steel.  To  remove  this 
glaze  the  stone  was  whetted  or  sharpened  (both  terms  were 
used)  by  rubbing  it  with  sand  and  water,  the  rubbing  me- 
dium being  a  piece  of  stone  harder  .  .  .  and  of  coarser 
grain.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  XI.  173. 

4.  To  prune  or  preen;  trim.     [Eare.] 

There,  like  a  bird,  it  sits  and  sings. 
Then  whets  and  claps  its  silver  wings. 

Marvdl,  The  Garden. 

5.  To  cut  with  a  knife.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.]— To  whet  on  or  whet  forward t,  to  urge  on ;  in- 
stigate. 

I  prithee,  peace,  good  queen, 

And  whet  not  on  these  furious  peers. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI. ,  ii.  1.  34. 
To  Whet  one's  whlstlet.  Same  as  to  wet  one's  whistle 
(confusion  of  wet  and  whet).    See  whistle. 

Give  the  boy  some  drink  there !  Piper, 

Whet  yaurwhisUe.    ^^efaAer,  Beggars' Bush,  iii.  1. 

Let 's  e'en  say  grace,  and  turn  to  the  fire,  drink  the  other 

cup  to  whet  our  whisUes,  and  so  sing  away  all  sad  thoughts. 

J.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  86. 

whet  (hwet),  n.  [<  whet,  v.]  The  act  of  sharp- 
ening by  friction;  hence,  something  that  pro- 
vokes or  stimulates ;  especially,  something  that 
whets  the  appetite,  as  a  dram. 

You  are  cloy'd  with  the  Preparative,  and  what  you  mean 
for  a  Whet  turns  the  Edge  of  your  puny  Stomachs. 

Congreve,  Old  Batchelor,  i.  4. 


'  whether 

He  had  assisted  at  four  hundred  bowls  of  punch,  not  to 
mention  sips,  drams,  and  witets  without  number. 

Addison,  Spectator. 

Mr.  Mayor  gives  a  whet  [a  light  luncheon]  to-day  after 
church,  when  he  hopes  you  will  attend. 

Quoted  in  2\r.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  XI.  55. 
whether^  (hwesn'^r),  a.  andpron.  [Formerly 
also  eontr.  wher,  where;  <  ME.  whether,  whather, 
whsether,  wether,  wather,  hwether,  hwather,  qveth- 
er,  also  eontr.  wher,  <  AS.  hwsether,  hwether  = 
08.  hwethar,  hueder  =  OPries.  hweder,  hoder  = 
MLG.  weder,  wedder,  LG.  wedder,  weer  =  OHG. 
hwedar,  huedar,  wedar,  which  of  two,  MHG.  G. 
weder  =  Icel.  hvadharr,  eontr.  hvdrr,  hvorr  = 
Goth,  hwathar,  which  (of  two) ;  =  OBulg.  Russ. 
kotoruii,  which,  =  L.  uter  (for  *cuter)  =  Gr.  kots- 
pog,  ndrepog  =  Skt.  Icatara,  which  (of  two);  with 
compar.  suffix  -ther  {-der,  -ter,  etc.),  from  the 
base  hwa  of  the  pron.  who:  see  who,  and  cf. 
what^,  etc.  Cf.  either.]  I.  a.  A.  interrog. 
Which- (of  two)?  which  one? 

B.  rel.  (always  in  compound  relative  use,  or 
with  the  antecedent  implied,  not  expressed). 
Which  (of  two,  or,  less  exactly,  of  more  than 
two). 

When  the  father  him  bethought. 
And  sighe  [saw]  to  whether  side  it  drough. 

Oower,  Conf.  Amant,  ii. 

I  woulde  gladly  Isnowe  in  whether  booke  you  haue  read 
moste,  which  is  to  wit,  in  Vegetius,  which  entreateth  of 
matters  ot  wars,  or  in  S.  Augustine  his  boke  of  ChristiSl  doc- 
trine.       Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  HeUowes,  1B77),  p.  238. 

But  to  whether  side  fortune  would  have  been  partial 
could  not  be  determined.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 

II.  pron.  A.  interrog.  Which  (of  two,  or  of  the 
two)?  which  one  (of  two)? 

Whetlter  of  them  [the,  H.  V.]  twain  did  the  will  of  his 
father?  Mat.  xxi.  31. 

B.  rel.  Which  (of  two) ;  which  one  (of  two) ; 
also,  more  indefinitely,  whichever. 

Well,  I  will  hear,  or  sleep,  I  care  not  whether. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Captain,  ii.  2. 

It  may  be  a  question  among  men  of  noble  sentiments, 

whether  ot  these  unfortunate  persons  had  the  greater  souL 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  5. 
"Chese  now,"  quod  she,  "oon  of  thise  thinges  tweye  .  .  . 
Now  chese  your  selven  whether  that  you  liketh," 

Chaucer,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  371. 
Bothe  jonge  &  oolde,  whethir  ge  be, 
In  cristis  name  good  cheer  ge  make. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  32. 
To  waxen  or  to  wonien,  whether  God  lyketh. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  viii.  59. 

whether!  (hwesH'er),  adv.  and  conj.  [<  ME. 
whetlier,  wheder,  wether,  hwether,  eontr.  wher, 
wer,  <  AS.  hwsether,  hwether  =  OS.  hwethar'  = 
OFries.  hweder  =  MLG.  weder,  wedder  =  OHG. 
hwedar,  wedar,  MHG.  G.  weder  =  Icel.  hvdrt, 
whether;  orig.  neut.  of  the  pron.  whether:  see 
whether,  a.  a,nd  pron.]  I.  interrog.  adv.  1.  In- 
troducing the  first  of  two  direct  (alternative) 
questions,  the  second  being  introduced  by  or 
(literally,  which  of  these  two  things  [is  true]  ?). 
Whether  is  Herod,  or  that  Youngling,  King? 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  iii.  161. 
2t.  Introducing  a  single  direct  question,  the  al- 
ternative being  unexpressed,  and  sometimes 
only  dimly  implied. 

Whether  is  Tiotttus  the  sone  of  a  carpenter?  Whether  his 
modir  be  not  seid  [called]  Marie?       Wydif,  Mat.  xiii.  55. 
Well  then,  if  God  will  not  allow  a  king  too  much,  whe- 
ther will  he  allow  a  subject  too  much? 

Latimer,  1st  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1549. 
What  authoritye  thinke  you  meete  to  be  given  him? 
whether  will  ye  allowe  him  to  protecte,  to  safe  conducte, 
and  to  have  marshall  lawe  as  they  are  accustomed? 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

II.  rel.  conj.  1.  Introducing  the  first  of  two 
(or  more)  alternatives,  the  second  being  intro- 
duced by  or  (or  or  whether). 

Whether  ge  ben  aposidof  princes  or  of  prestisof  the  lawe. 
For  to  answere  hem  haue  ge  no  doute. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  xi.  289. 
Whether  the  tyranny  be  in  his  place 
Or  in  his  eminence  that  fills  it  up. 

Shak.,  M  forM.,  i.  2. 167. 
Thou  Shalt  speak  my  words  unto  them,  whether  they  will 
hear  or  whether  they  will  forbear.  Ezek.  ii.  7. 

But  whether  thus  these  things,  or  whether  not ; 
Whether  the  sun,  predominant  in  heaven. 
Rise  on  the  earth,  or  earth  rise  on  the  sun ;  .  .  . 
Solicit  not  thy  thoughts  with  matters  hid. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  viiL  159. 
The  Moors,  whether  wounded  or  slain,  were  thrown  head- 
long without  the  walls.  Irving,  Granada,  p.  54. 
Laws  may  be  received  as  indicating  the  dispositions  of 
the  ruler,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil, 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  26. 
There  are  moments  in  life  when  the  lip  and  the  eye 
Try  the  question  of  wJiether  to  smUe  or  to  cry. 

Whittier,  The  Quaker  Alumni. 
So  long  as  men  had  slender  means,  whether  of  keeping 
out  cold  or  checkmating  it  with  artificial  heat.  Winter  was 
an  unwelcome  guest,  especially  in  the  country. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  SO. 


whether 

Sometimes  the  coiTelative  clause  is  formed  simply  by  a 
particle  of  negation. 

Whether  one  Nym  .  .  ,  had  the  chain  or  no. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  5.  S3. 

This  obscure  thorn-eater  of  malice  and  detraction,  aa 
well  as  of  Quodlibets  and  Sophisms,  knowes  not  whether 
it  were  illegall  or  not.  MiUon,  An  Apology,  etc. 

His  [Solomon's]  case  is  left  disputable  to  this  day,  wliether 
he  ever  recovered  by  repentance  or  no. 

SlUltngfleet,  Sermons,  n.  iiL 
Wliether  we  are  in  Danger  or  no  at  present,  'twere  Pre- 
sumption in  me  to  judge.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vL  11. 
To  that  frere  wyll  I  go. 
And  bring  him  to  you. 
Whether  he  wyl  or  no. 
Playe  qfJtdbyn  Bode  (Child's  BaUads,  T.  431). 

2.  Introducing  a  single  alternative,  the  other 
being  implied :  as,  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is 
yet  gone  [or  not]. 

God  woot  wher  he  was  like  a  manly  knyghte. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  1263. 

Yon  shall  demand  of  him  whether  one  Captain  Dimiain 

be  1'  the  camp.  Shak.,  All's  Well,  iv.  3.  199. 

These  are  but  winds  and  flaws  to  try  the  floting  vessell 

of  our  faith  whether  it  be  stanch  and  sayl  well. 

MUUm,  Church-Government,  i.  7. 
These  dark  doctrines  and  puzzling  passages  were  in- 
serted to  be  the  test  of  ingenuous,  of  sincere  and  well- 
disposed  minds :  to  see,  whether,  when  we  were  once  sat- 
isfied that  a  book  came  from  God,  we  would  acquiesce  in 
every  thing  contained  in  it   Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  ix. 

Whether  or  no.    See  noi. 

He  would  be  as  likely  to  believe  me  guilty  as  not.  .  .  . 
What  would  he  do,  whether  or  no? 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  lii. 

whether^!,  od^.     An  obsolete  form  of  wliither. 

Whethering  (hvyesH'er-ing),  n.  [Origin  ob- 
scure.] The  retention  of  the  afterbirth  in 
cows.    Gardner. 

whethersot  (hweTH'er-so),  indef.  pron.  [MB. ; 
<  whether''-  +  so^.']  Whichever  of  two,  or  of  the 
two. 

Warneallethecompaignyethatlongentothisfi'atemite, 
man  and  woman,  that  is  with-inne  the  toune,  to  come  to 
the  ezsequies  of  hym  or  of  hir  that  is  deede,  whethir-so 
It  be.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  74. 

whetile  (hwe'til),  n.  [Imitative;  cf.  yaffle.'} 
The  green  woodpecker,  Gecinus  viridis.  See 
cut  under  popinjay. 

whet-slate  (nwet'slat),  n.  A  very  fine-grained 
hard  silicious  rock,  suitable  for  making  whet- 
stones and  hones.  Also  called  novaculite  and 
Iwnestone. 

whetstone  (hwet'ston),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
whestone;  <  ME.  whetston,  wetston,  watston, 
weston,  <  AS.  hwetstdn  (=  MD.  wetsteen  =  MLG. 
wettesten,  wetsten  =  OHG.  wezzistein,  MHG. 
ivetzestein,  G.  wetzstein),  a  whetstone,  <  hwettan, 
whet,  -t-  Stan,  stone.]  1.  A  stone  for  sharpen- 
ing cutlery  or  tools  by  friction.  Whetstones  are 
made  of  various  kinds  of  stone,  the  finer  kinds  being  a 
silicious  slate,  and  when  used  are  moistened  with  oil  or 
water. 

Diligence  is  to  the  understanding  as  the  whetstone  to  the 

razor.  South. 

Whetstones  or  scythestones  used  to  be  made  solely  by 

hand  in  large  quantities  at  stone  quarries  in  Derbyshire. 

,  *  Jf.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  XI.  173. 

2.  Figuratively,  that  which  sharpens,  stimu- 
lates, or  incites  the  faculties  or  appetites. 

I  assure  you,  there  is  no  such  whetstone  to  sharpen  a 
good  witte  and  encourage  a  will  to  leaminge  as  is  praise. 
Aseham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  26. 
Let  them  read  Shakespeare's  sonnets,  taking  thence 
A  w?ietstone  for  their  dull  intelligence. 

Shelley,  To  his  Genius. 

To  give,  deserve,  or  win  the  whetstonet,  old  phrases 
in  which  a  whetstone  appears  as  the  proverbial  prize  for 
lying.  Confirmed  liars  or  slanderers  were  sometimes  pub- 
licly exhibited  with  a  whetstone  fastened  to  them.  Com- 
pare the  following  allusions. 

If  Mother  Hubbard,  in  the  vein  of  Chaucer,  happened 
to  tell  one  canicular  tale,  father  Elderton  and  his  son 
Greene,  in  the  vein  of  Skelton,  or  Scoggin,  will  counterfeit 
an  hundred  dogged  fables,  libels,  calumnies,  slanders,  lies 
for  the  whetstone,  what  not.         G.  Haney,  Four  Letters. 

The  whettstone  is  a  knave  that  all  men  know. 
Yet  many  on  him  doe  much  cost  bestowe : 
Bee's  us'd  almost  in  every  shoppe,  but  whye? 
An  edge  must  needs  be  set  on  every  lye. 

Quoted  in  Chamber's  Book  of  Days,  II.  46. 
'Fhis  will  explain  a  smart  repartee  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon's 
before  King  James,  to  whom  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  was  relat- 
ing that  he  had  seen  the  true  philosopher's  stone  in  the 
possession  of  a  hermit  in  Italy,  and  when  the  king  was 
very  curious  to  understand  what  sort  of  stone  it  was,  and 
Sir  Kenelm  much  puzzled  in  describing  it.  Sir  Fra.  Bacon 
interposed,  and  said,  "Perhaps  it  was  a  whetstone." 

Z.  Grey. 

whetstone-slate  (hwet'ston-slat),  n.  Same  as 
whet-slate. 

whettent  (hwet'n),  v.  t.  [<  whet  +  -eni.]  To 
whet.     [Bare.] 

My  mynd  was  greedelye  whetned 
Too  parle  with  the  £egent.      Stanihurit,  .^neid,  iii. 
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whetter  (hwet'^r),  ».  [<  whet  +  -erl.]  1.  One 
who  or  that  which  whets  or  sharpens. 

Love,  like  other  sweet  things.  Is  no  whetter  of  the 
stomach.  Fielding,  Joseph  Andrews.    (Latham.) 

2t.  Specifically,  one  who  indulges  in  whets  or 
drams;  a  dram-drinker;  a  tippler. 

There  are  in  and  about  the  Eojral-Exchange  a  sort  of 
people  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Whetters,  who 
drink  themselves  into  an  intermediate  state  of  being 
neither  drunk  nor  sober  before  the  hours  of  Exchange  or 
business.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  138. 

The  Whetter  is  obliged  to  refresh  himself  every  moment 
with  a  liquor,  as  the  SnuB-taker  with  a  powder. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  141. 

wheugh,  inter).    A  variant  of  whew^. 

whew^  (twu),  inter).  [Sometimes  also  wheugh, 
formerly  also  whu;  an  exclamation  in  imita- 
tion of  whistling ;  of.  Icel.  hviss  !  Cf .  whoot  for 
hoot.']  An  exclamation,  uttered  with  a  whistling 
sound,  expressing  astonishment  or  dismay. 

In  a  cold  morning,  whu  —  at  a  lord's  gate, 
How  you  have  let  the  porter  let  me  wait ! 

Vavfyrvgh,  Confederacy,  Prol. 

He  swears  by  the  Eood.    Whew ! 

Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  i.  1. 

whew^  (hwu),  n.  [Sometimes  also  wheugh, 
formerly  also  whue;  <  whew^,  interj.  or  ».]  1. 
A  whistling  soumd,  usually  noting  astonish- 
ment. 

The  fryer  set  his  fist  to  his  month, 
And  whuted  whues  three. 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Curtail  Fryer  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  276). 

Behind  them  lay  two  long,  low,  ugly-looking  craft,  at 
sight  of  which  Yeo  gave  a  long  wheugh. 

Kingsley,  Westward  Ho,  xix. 
Lepel  suppressed  a  whew. 

Sannay,  Singleton  Fontenoy,  ix. 
2.  Same  as  whewer. 

Wigeon  (French  Vigeon,  from  the  Latin  Vipio),  also 
called  loc^ly  "Whewer"  and  "WJiew"  (names  imitative 
of  the  whistling  call-note  of  the  male). 

A.  Newton,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  561. 

whew^  (hwu),  V.  i.  [<  whew^,  interj.']  To  ut- 
ter the  interjection  whew  or  a  sound  like  it; 
whistle  with  a  shrill  pipe,  as  a  plover  or  duck. 

I  had  often  been  wondering  how  they  [the  plovers]  staid 
sae  lang  on  the  heights  that  year,  for  I  heard  them  aye 
whewing  e'en  an'  mom.  Hogg,  Brownie,  iii. 

whew^  (hwii),  V.  i.  [Origin  obscure.]  1.  To 
fly  hastily;  make  great  speed.  Also  whiew. 
Brockett;  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Bug.]— 2.  To 
hurry  or  bustle  about;  work  tempestuously. 
[New  Eng.] 

Her  father  .  .  .  had  married  a  smart  second  wife  "to 
look  after  matters."  .  .  .  Nothing  ever  got  ahead  of  her ; 
she  whewed  round ;  when  she  was  whewing  she  neither 
wanted  Bel  to  hinder  nor  help. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  The  Other  Girls,  viL  112. 

whew^  (hwii),  n.  [<  whew'^,  «.]  A  sudden  van- 
ishing away.    Halliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

whew-dlick  (hwii'duk),  n.  [<  whew^  +  duclc;  cf . 
wliewer.]  The  pandle-whew,  whewer,  or  wid- 
geon, Mareea  penelope,' a,Tnor\g  whose  names 
are  canard  siffleur  and  Anas  fistularis.  [Local, 
British.] 

In  some  parts  of  England  it  [the  widgeon]  is  .  .  .  called 
the  Whew-duek  and  Whewer. 
Yarrdl,  British  Birds  (4th  ed.),  IV.  400.    (Encyc.  Diet.) 

whewellite  (hwu'el-it),  n.  [Named  after  W. 
Whewell,  master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.] 
Native  calcium  oxalate,  a  rare  mineral  occur- 
ring in  monocUnic  crystals,  colorless  or  white 
with  brilliant  luster. 

whewer  (hwu'er),  n.  [<  whew^  +  -eri.]  The 
whew-duck.     [Prov.  Bng.] 

In  Norfolk,  according  to  Say,  whewers. 

C.  Swainson,  Brit.  Birds  (1886),  p.  1S5. 

wheyi  (hwa),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  whay; 
also  dial,  whig;  <  ME.  whey,  whei,  hwei,  <  AS. 
hwseg  =  Fries,  weye  =  MD.  wey,  D.  wei,  also 
MD.  huy,  hoy,  hui  =  LG.  wey,  waje,  hei,  heu, 
whey;  root  unknown.  Cf.  W.  chwig,  whey 
fermented  with  sour  herbs;  chwig,  sour,  fer- 
mented.] The  serum  of  milk ;  that  part  of  milk 
which  remains  fluid  after  the  proteids  have 
been  coagulated  by  rennet  as  in  cheese-mak- 
ing, or  by  an  acid  as  in  the  natural  souring  of 
milk.  Whey  is  often  mixed  with  wine,  or  fiavored  with 
herbs,  spices,  etc.,  and  used  as  a  cooling  beverage. 

The  pined  Fisher  or  poor-Daiery-Renter 
That  lines  of  whay,  for  forfeiting  Indenture. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  L  3. 

Down  to  the  milke-house,  and  drank  three  glasses  of 

whey.  Pepyt,  Diary,  II.  398. 

Alum  Whey,  the  whey  formed  in  the  coagulation  of  milk 
by  powdered  alum.— Whey  cure,  the  treatment  of  cer- 
tain diseases  by  means  of  the  internal  administration  of 
quantities  of  whey,  sometimes  combined  with  baths  in  the 
same  liquid.  This  "cure  "  is  usually  practned  in  connec- 
tion with  drinking  and  bathing  in  mineral  waters  at  Euro- 
pean spas.—  Wine  whey.    See  wine. 


which 
whey^t,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  qv£y. 

5  wheyes  (4  years  old),  £6. 

H.  Ball,  Society  in  Elizabethan  Age,  App.  I. 

whey-beard  (hwa'berd),  n.  The  whitethroat, 
Sylvia  cinerea.  Macgillivray;  Montagu.  See  cut 
under  whitethroat.  [Local,  British.] 
wheyey  (hwa'i),  a.  [<  whey^  +  -ey  for  -^i.J 
Partaking  of  the  nature  of  whey ;  containing  or 
resembling  whey.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  J  43. 
whey-face  (hwa'fas),  «.  [<  whey^  +  facei.]  A 
face  white  or  pale,  as  from  fear;  also,  a  person 
having  a  white  or  pale  face,  or  looking  pale 
from  fright. 

Go,  prick  thy  face,  and  over-red  thy  fear. 
.  .  .  What  soldiers,  whey/ace/ 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  3. 17. 

whey-faced  (hwa'fast),  a.  [<  wJiey^  +  /ocei  -1- 
-ed^.  Ct.  cream-faced.]  Having  a  white  or  pale 
face;  pallid. 

All  this  You  made  me  quit,  to  follow 
That  sneaking,  Wkey-fae'd  God  Apollo. 

Prior,  To  Fleetwood  Shephard  (1689). 

wheyish  (hwa'ish),  a.  [<  whey"^  +  -isfti.]  Hav- 
ing the  qualities  of  whey ;  thin;  watery. 

If  it  be  fresh  and  sweet  butter;  but  say  it  be  sour  and 
wheyish?  B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  ii.  L 

A  diet  of  Asses  or  other  Wheyish  Milk. 

O.  Harvey,  Vanities  of  Philosophy  and  Physick 
[(ed.  1702),  xi. 

wheyishness  (hwa'ish-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  wheyish.  Southey.  ( Worces- 
ter.) 

whey-whig  (hwa'hwig),  n.  A  pleasant  and 
sharp  beverage,  made  by  infusing  mint  or  sage 
in  buttermilk-whey.    Halliwell. 

whey-worm,  n.    See  whay-worm. 

whf.    An  abbreviation  of  wharf. 

which^  (hwich),  pron.  [<  ME.  which,  whuch, 
toucfe  (also  unassibilatedftwic),  a  reduced  form, 
with  loss  of  orig.  I,  of  *whilch,  whulch,  wilche, 
hwilch,  wulch,  hwuleh,  assibilated  forms  otwhiOc, 
while,  whulc,  hwulc  (>  Sc.  whilk,  quhilk),  <  AS. 
hwilc,  hwylc,  hwelc  =  OS.  Tiwilik=OFriea.hwelik, 
hmelk,  hwek  =  D.  welk  =  MLG.  LG.  welk  =  OHG. 
hweUh,  welih,  wielih,  welich,  welch,  MHG.  welch, 
welich,  G.  welche,  which,  =  Icel.  hvUikr,  of  what 
kind,  =  Sw.  Dan.  hvilken,  m.,  hvilket,  neuft,  = 
Goth,  hweileiks,  which ;  <  hwa,  the  stem  of  AS. 
hwd,  etc.,  who,  +  AS.  -lie,  etc.,  a  formative 
seen  also  in  such  (which  is  closely  parallel  pho- 
netically to  which),  each,  etc.]  A.  interrog. 
What  one  of  a  certain  implied  number  or  sett 
indicating  a  general  knowledge  of  a  certain 
group  of  individuals,  and  seeking  for  a  selec- 
tion of  one  or  more  from  that  number:  thus, 
which  do  you  want  ?  impljring  a  limitation  which 
is  absent  from  the  question  what  do  you  want? 

Many  good  works  have  I  shewed  you  from  my  Father ; 
for  which  of  those  works  do  ye  stone  me  ?         John  x.  32. 

Who  is  it  that  says  most  ?  which  can  say  more 
Than  this  rich  praise,  that  you  alone  are  you  ? 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  Ixxxiv. 
Are  any  of  these  charges  admitted  to  be  true  by  the 
friends  of  the  Administration,  and,  if  any,  which? 

D.  Webster,  Speech,  Senate,  June  27, 1834. 

But  which  is  It  to  be?  Fight  or  make  friends?   "Why," 

says  he,  "  I  think  it  will  be  the  best  manner  to  spin  a  coin 

for  it."  JR.  L.  Stevenson,  Master  of  Ballantrae,  ii. 

Used  adjectively,  with  a  selective  and  interrogative  force, 
to  limit  a  noun. 

Cost.  From  my  lord  to  my  lady. 
Prin.  From  which  lord  to  which  lady? 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  1. 106. 
Me  miserable !  which  way  shall  I  fly 
Infinite  wrath  and  infinite  despair? 

Maton,  P.  L.,  iv.  73. 
In  an  old  exclamatory  use,  what ! 

"Lo!"  seith  holy  letterure,  "whiche  lordes  both  this 

shrewes  [are  these  wretches] !" 
Thilke  that  god  moste  gyueth,  leste  good  thei  deleth. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  x.  27. 
Kay  the  stiward  .  .  .  dide  as  a  noble  knyght ;  flor  the 
thre  Princes  seide,  "Mercy  god,  whicTie  a  stiward  is  this  I" 
Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  661. 
Which  Is  which?  which  is  the  one,  which  the  other?  a 
common  phrase  implying  inability  to  distinguish  between 
two  or  more  things.  Used  relatively  as  well  as  interroga- 
tively :  see  the  quotation. 

The  whole  mass  of  buildings  is  jammed  together  in  a 
manner  that  from  certain  points  of  view  makes  it  far 
from  apparent  which  feature  is  which. 

B.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  169. 
B.  rel.  1.  As  a  simple  relative  pronoun :  (a) 
Who  or  whom.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 
Now  that  I  see  my  lady  bright 
Which  I  have  loved  with  al  my  might. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  L  478. 
The  yonger  sone  ser  Abell  was  his  name, 
Whiche  of  his  enmys  had  but  litill  drede. 

Oenerydes  (E.  B.  T.  8.),  L  1922. 
Our  Father  which  art  In  heaven.  Mat.  vi.  9. 


which 

(6)  Used  with  reference  to  things,  and  to  crea- 
tures not  persons:  the  antecedent  may  also  be 
a  phrase  or  a  clause :  as,  the  rain  washed  away 
the  track,  which  delayed  the  train. 

This  rede  pensell  ye  shall  here  hym  alsofc 
Whiche  I  myself  eabrowdred. 

Oenerydet  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3253. 
I  declare  unto  you  the  gospel  wkUsh  I  preached  unto  you, 
which  also  ye  have  received,  and  wherein  ye  stand, 

1  Cor.  XV.  1. 

Next  to  the  Guilt  with  which  you  wou'd  asperse  me,  I 

Bcom  you  most.  Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  il.  8. 

There  is  one  likeness  without  which  my  gallery  of  Cus- 

tom-Houae  portraits  would  be  strangely  incomplete. 

Hcmthome,  Scarlet  Letter,  Int.,  p.  21. 
Unto  her  face 
She  lifts  her  hand,  which  rests  there,  still,  a  space, 
Then  slowly  falls.  S.  W.  Oilder,  After  the  Italian. 

2.  As  a  compound  relative  pronoun,  having 
the  value  of  both  antecedent  and  relative :  as, 
you  can  determine  which  is  better  (that  is,  you 
can  determine  that,  or  the  one,  which  is  better). 
My  nevew  shal  my  bane  be. 
But  wMeh  I  noot  [know  not],  wherefore  I  wol  be  siker. 
Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  2660. 
Are  not  you 
Which  is  above  all  Joys,  my  constant  friend? 

Beau,  and,  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  iii.  2. 
Even  a  casual  reading  of  the  statistics  given  above  will 
show,  it  is  believed,  which  is  the  more  probable. 

Amer.  Jour.  PkUol.,  X.  339. 
Which  is  used  adjectively :  (at)  With  the  sense  of  'what 
sort  of." 

Had  thei  wist  witterli  whiche  help  god  hem  sente, 
Al  hire  gref  in-to  game  gaynli  schold  baue  turned. 

William  o/Paieme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2705. 
But  herkeneth  me,  and  stinteth  now  a  Ijrte, 
Which  a  miracle  ther  bifel  anon. 

Chamer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 1817. 
(&)  As  indicating  one  of  a  number  of  known  or  specified 
things :  as,  be  careful  which  way  you  turn. 

Never  to  unfold  to  any  one 
Which  casket  'twas  I  chose. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  9.  11. 
[Which  was  formerly  used  as  a  clause-connective,  along 
with  a  personal  pronoun  which  took  its  place  as  subject 
or  object^  and  rendered  it  redundant  save  as  in  its  rela- 
tive value :  as,  which  .  .  .  ?te  =  who ;  which  .  .  .  hix  = 
whose. 

lo !  this  is  he. 
Which  that  myn  uncle  swerth  he  moot  be  dede, 
But  I  on  hym  have  mercy  and  pite. 

Chavcer,  Troilus,  ii.  654. 
The  Kynges  dere  sone. 
The  goode,  wyse,  worthy,  fresshe,  and  free. 
Which  alwey  for  to  don  wel  is  his  wone. 

ChoMcer,  Troilus,  ii.  318. 
He  that  will  mould  a  modem  Bishop  into  a  primitive 
must  yeeld  him  to  be  elected  by  the  popular  voyce,  un- 
diocest,  unrevenu'd,  unlorded,  and  leave  him  nothing  but 
brotherly  equality,  matchless  temperance,  frequent  fast- 
ing, incessant  prayer,  and  preaching,  continual  watch- 
ings,  and  labours  in  his  Ministery — which  what  a  rich 
bootie  it  would  be,  what  a  plump  endowment  to  the  many- 
beneflce-gaping  mouth  of  a  Prelate! 

MUton,  Beformation  in  Eng.,  i. 
A  relic  of  this  construction  survives  in  the  vulgar  use  of 
which  as  a  general  introductory  word. 

"That  noble  young  fellow,"  says  my  general;  "that 
noble,  noble  Philip  Firmin."  Which  noble  his  conduct  I 
own  it  has  been.  Thackeray,  Philip,  xvi. 

Which  I  wish  to  remark  ... 
That  for  ways  that  are  dark  .  .  . 
The  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar. 
Which  the  same  I  would  rise  to  explain. 
Bret  Harte,  Plain  Language  from  Truthful  James. 

Which  was  formerly  often  followed  by  that  or  ai,  having 
the  effect  of  giving  emphasis  or  deflniteness. 

This  abbot  which  that  was  an  holy  man.  ChoMcer.] 

The  which,    (at)  Who  or  whom. 

Quod  she  ayeyn  to  Mirabell  here  mayde, 
"The  same  is  he,  the  whiche  I  love  so  welL" 

Oenerydes  (B.  E.  T.  S.).  1.  2719. 
(J)  Redundant  for  which. 

Lo,  herte  myne  1  as  wolde  the  excellence 
Of  love  agenis  the  whiche  that  no  man  may 
Ne  oght  ek  goodly  maken  resistence. 

Cha/ucer,  Troilus,  iii.  989. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  great  arising  of  the  sands  and 
shelves  here  about  this  haven,  the  which  stop  it  up  fliat 
no  ships  can  arrive  here  ? 

Latimer,  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  YI.,  1550. 

which^t  (hwich),  n.  [<  ME.  whicche,  whyche, 
whucche,  var.  of  hucche,  etc. :  see  hutch^.J  1. 
A  chest.    Halliwell. 

"Bede  me  not,"  quod  Eeson,  "renthe  to  haue, 

TU  lordes  and  ladies  louen  alle  treuthe. 

And  Perneles  portyl  be  put  in  heore  whv.cche." 

Piers  Plamnan  (A),  iv.  102. 

2.  Specifically,  a  movable  wagon-box. 

In  this  case  the  which  is  the  movable  box  belonging  to 
the  tumberel,  which  was  separated  from  it,  and,  when  re- 
quired, was  placed  upon  the  tumbril,  to  carry  dung  or 
such  other  materials  as  could  not  be  loaded  upon  a  mere 
skeleton  of  wheels  and  shafts.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  X.  473. 
whichever  (hwich-ev'6r),  pron.  [<  whichT-  + 
ever.']  Whether  one  or  the  other;  no  matter 
which. 
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Which-eiier  of  the  Notions  be  true,  the  Unity  of  Milton's 
Action  is  preserved  according  to  either  of  them. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  327. 

Whichever  of  his  children  might  become  the  popular 
choice  was  to  inherit  the  whole  kingdom,  under  the  same 
superiority  of  the  head  of  the  family.  Hallam. 

whichsoever  (hwich-so-ev'6r),  pron.  [<  which^ 
+  so^  +  ever.]    Same  as  whichever. 

New  torments  I  behold,  and  new  tormented 
Around  me,  whichsoever  way  I  move. 
And  whichsoever  way  I  turn,  and  gaze. 

Longfellow,  tr.  of  Dante's  Inferno,  vi.  5. 

whick  (hwik),  a.    A  dialectal  variant  of  qmch. 

whickflaw  (hwik'fla),  n.  [A  dial  var.  of  *g[mclc- 
flaw,  <  ^uick,  the  living,  sensitive  flesh,  as  under 
the  nails  (Icel.  kvika,  kvikva,  the  flesh  under  the 
nails,  and  in  animals  under  the  hoofs),  -I-  flaw, 
a  crack,  breach :  see  quick  and  flaw^.  Hence, 
by  corruption,  whitflaw,  whitlow :  see  whitlow.] 
A  swelling  or  inflammation  about  the  nails  or 
ends  of  the  fingers:  paronychia ;  whitlow.  See 
whitlow,     [Prov.  Eng.] 

whid^  (hwid),  n.  [So.  also  quhid,  quhyd;  cf. 
W.  dhwid,  a  quick  turn,  chwido,  jerk.  Cf.  also 
AS.  hwitha,  a  breeze,  =  Icel.  hwidha,  a  puff.] 
A  quick  motion:  a  rapid,  noiseless  movement. 
[Scotch.] 

And  jinkin'  hares,  in  amorous  whids. 

Their  loves  enjoy.    Bums,  To  W.  Simpson. 

whid^  (hwid),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  whidded,  ppr. 

whidding.    [Ct.whid\n.]    1.  To  whisk;  scud; 

move  nimbly,  as  a  hare  or  other  small  animal. 

Ye  maukins  whiddm  thro'  the  glade. 

Bums,  Elegy  on  Capt.  Matthew  Henderson. 

That  creature  whids  about  f  rae  place  to  place,  like  a  hen 

on  a  bet  girdle.        Satam  and  Gael,  III.  104.    (Jamieson.) 

2.  To  fib;  lie.     [Scotch  in  both  uses.] 
whid^  (hwid),  n.    [Perhaps  a  dial,  form,  ult.  < 

AS.  cwide,  a  saying,  <  cwethan,  say :  see  qiiethe.] 
1.  A  word.  Harman,  Caveat  for  Cursetors, 
p.  116.  [Thieves'  and  Gipsies'  cant.] — 2.  A 
lie ;  a  fib.     [Scotch.] 

A  rousing  whid  at  times  to  vend. 
An  nail't  wi'  Scripture. 

Bums,  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook. 

3.  A  dispute ;  a  quarrel.  HalUwell.  [Prov.  Bug.] 
—To  cut  bene  (or  boon)  whids,  to  speak  good  words. 

"Peace,  I  pray  thee,  good  Wayland!"  said  the  boy, 
"credit  me,  the  swaggering  vein  will  not  pass  here ;  you 
must  cut  boon  whids  t"  Scott,  Kenilworth,  x. 

whid^  (hwid),  V.  i.\  pret.  and  pp.  whidded,  ppr. 
whidding.    \<.wMd^,n.]    To  lie;  fib.    [Scotch.] 

whidah  (hwid'a),  n.  [Also  whydah,  whidaw, 
why  daw;  ah.oTtf.oTwMdah-hird;  <Whidah,Why- 
dah,  the  chief  seaport  of  Dahomey,  West  Afri- 
ca.]   ^axa.6  3swhidah-bird Whidah  thrush.   See 

fhruM: 

whidah-bird  (hwid'a^bferd),  n.  [Also  whydah- 
bird,  widow-hird;  <  Whidah,  a  locality  in  Daho- 
mey, where  the  birds  abound.    See  whidah,  and 


whiff 

scarlet  (sometimes  orange)  necklace  or  collar  on  the  fore- 
neck.  The  female  is  quite  different,  and  only  4|  inches 
long.    This  bird  has  been  known  for  more  than  a  century. 


Necklaced  Whidah-bird  {fioliuspasser 
or  Penthetria  aniens),  male. 


cf .  Vidua.]   An  oscine  passerine 
bird  of  Africa,  belonging  to  the 
family Ptoceid!as,  or  weaver-birds, 
and  subfamily  Viduimx  in  a  strict 
sense,  and  especially  to  the  genus 
Vidua,  or  one  of  two  or  three  close- 
ly related  genera.     They  are  small- 
bodied  birds,  about  as  large  as  a  canary; 
but  the  males  have  several  feathers  of  the 
tail  enormously  lengthened  and  variously 
shaped,  f oi-ming  a  beautiful  arched  train.  Any 
one  of  them  is  also  called  wMdah-finch,  vida- 
Jinch,  widow-tird,  and  simply  whidah  or  widow, 
as  well  as  by  the  French  name  veuve.    The  ori- 
ginal whidah-bird,  or  widow  of  paradise,  is  Vidua 
(or  Steganura)  paradisea,  described  and  figured 
under  Vidwinie  (which  see).    The  king  whidah- 
bird  is  Videstrelda  regia  (see  Videstrelda,witb  cut). 
The  principal  whidah-bird  is  Vidua  primiipalis  (see 
Vidua,  with  cut).     The  South  African  necklaoed 
whidah-bird  is  Coliutpasser  or  Pentlietria  ardens,  the  male 
of  which  is  12  inches  long,  with  a  tail  of  8i,  and  has  the 
plumage  nearly  uniform  black,  normally  varied  with  a 


and  has  acquired  an  extensive 
and  intricate  synonymy,  chiefly  of 
worthless  New  Latin  names.  The 
other  whidah  here  figured  is  also 
South  African,  and  has  in  the 
male  a  train  of  several  long  tail- 
feathers  resembling  in  develop- 
ment and  in  general  effect  the 
upper  tall-coverts  of  the  paradise- 
trogon ;  it  is  also  very  large,  the 
male  being  about  19  inches  long. 
This  Is  Cheraprocne,  the  epaulet 
whidah,  so  called  from  the  scar- 
let shoulders,  in  translation  of  a 
French  name.  Its  original  tech- 
nical name  was  ETiiberiza  proene 
(of  Boddaert,  1788,  whence  Chera 
proene  of  most  modem  writers), 
and  it  used  to  be  called  Emberiza 
or  FringUla  or  Vidua  longicavda, 
and  Loxia  or  FringiUa  or  Chera 
caffra;  but  it  is  a  monotype  whose 
synonymy  presents  no  serious  difficulty.  It  inhabits  from 
Cape  Colony  to  Natal  and  the  Transvaal,  and  also  to  Ben- 
guela.  Other  whidab-birds  are  noted  under  YidAiinta 
(which  see). 

whidah-nnch  (hwid'a-fineh),  n.  A  whidah-bird. 
Also  widow-finch. 

Whidder  (hwid'fer),  v.  i.  [Cf.  whid^.]  1.  To 
shake;  tremble.  HalUwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2. 
To  whid;  whizz.     [Scotch.] 

He  heard  the  bows  that  bauldly  ring. 
And  arrows  whidderan^  hym  near  hi. 
Sang  of  the  OvUaw  Murray  (Child's  Ballads,  YI.  25). 

whiew,  V.  i.    See  whew^,  1. 

whiffi  (hwif),  n.  [Cf.  W.  chwiff,  a  whiff,  puff, 
chwiffio,  puff,  chwaff,  a  gust;  Dan.  vift,  a  puff, 
gust.  Cf .  also  waff\  puff,  fuff,  G.  piff,  paff, 
similar  imitative  words.  Hence  whiffle/]  1.  A 
slight  blast  or  gust  of  air;  especially,  a  puff  of 
air  conveying  some  smell. 

Pyrrhus  at  Priam  drives ;  in  rage  strikes  wide ; 

But  with  the  whif  and  wind  of  his  fell  sword 

The  unnerved  father  falls.      Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  495. 

For  when  it  [my  nose]  does  get  hold  of  a  pleasant  whiff 

or  so,  .  .  .  it's  generally  from  somebody  else's  dinner, 

a-coming  home  from  the  baker's.  Dickens,  Chimes,  i. 

2t.  A  quick  inhalation  of  air,  and  especially  of 
smoke;  a  drawing  or  drinking  in  of  smoke; 
also,  a  draught  or  drink,  as  of  wine  or  liquid. 

To  entertain  the  most  gentlemanlike  use  of  tobacco ; 
...  the  rare  corollary  and  practice  of  the  Cuban  eboli- 
tion,  euripus,  and  whiff. 

B.  Jomon,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iii.  1. 
Whiff,  indeei  occurs  in  a  dull,  prosing  account  of  to- 
bacco in  'the  Queen's  Arcadia,  from  which,  as  well  as 
from  what  our  author  says  elsewhere,  it  would  seem  to  be 
either  a  swallowing  of  the  smoke,  or  a  retaining  it  in  the 
throat  for  a  given  space  of  time. 

Oiffbrd,  Note  to  the  abAve  passage. 
Then  let  him  shew  his  several  tricks  in  taking  it  [tobac- 
co], as  the  whiff,  the  ring,  &c.,  for  these  are  complements 
that  gain  gentlemen  no  mean  respect, 

Dekker,  Gull's  Hornbook,  p.  120. 
I  will  yet  go  drink  one  whiff  more. 

Urquhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  i.  6. 

3.  A  sudden  expulsion  of  air,  smoke,  or  the 
like  from  the  mouth;  a  puff. 

Four  Pipes  after  Dinner  he  constantly  smokes ; 
And  seasons  his  Whiffs  with  impertinent  Jokes. 

Prior,  Epigram. 
The  skipper,  he  blew  a  whiff  bom  his  pipe. 

Longfellow,  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus. 

4.  A  hasty  view;  a  glimpse;  a  gliff.  [Prov. 
Eng.] — 5.  At  Oxford  and  other  places  on  the 
Thames,  a  light  kind  of  outrigger  boat,  it  is 
timber-built  throughout,  thus  differing  from  a  skiff,  which 
is  a  racing-boat,  usually  of  cedar,  and  covered  with  canvas 
for  some  distance  at  the  bow  and  stem,    Eneyc.  Diet. 

The  whiff  is  a  vessel  which  recommends  itself  to  few 
save  the  ambitious  freshman,  ,  ,  ,  It  combines  the  disad- 
vantages of  a  dingey  and  a  skiff,  with  the  excellences  of 
neither.  Dieken^s  Diet.  Oifford,  p.  19. 

Oral  whiff,  or  Drummond's  whiff.    See  orai. 


whiflf 

whiff  1  (hwif),«.  [Beewhiffi,n.']  l.intrans.l. 
To  p\iff ;  blow ;  produce  or  emit  a  pufE  or  whiff. 
When  through  their  green  boughs  whiffing  winds  do  whirl. 
With  wanton  pufs  their  waning  locks  to  curl. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  2. 

2.  To  drink.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

II.  trans.  1.  To  puff;  puff  out;  exhale;  'blow: 
as,  to  whiff  ont  rings  of  smoke. — 2.  To  carry  as 
by  a  sUght  blast  or  whiff  of  wind. 

Old  Empedocles's  way,  who,  when  he  leapt  into  ^tna, 
having  a  dry  sear  body,  and  light,  the  smoke  took  him  and 
whift  him  up  into  the  moon. 

B.  Jon^on,  World  in  the  Moon. 

How  was  it  scornfully  whiffed  aside ! 

Carlyle,  French  Eev.,  I.  v.  2. 

Sf.  To  draw  in ;  imbibe ;  inhale :  said  of  air  or 
smoke,  and  frequently  of  liquids  also. 
Every  skull 
And  skip-iacke  now  will  have  his  pipe  of  smoke, 
And  whiff  it  bravely  tUl  hee  *s  like  to  choke. 

Timeii  Whistte  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  71. 

In  this  season  we  might  press  and  make  the  wine,  and 

in  winter  whiff  it  up.  Ur^Jmrt,  tr.  of  Babelais,  i.  27. 

whiff^  (hwif),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  An  ana- 
canthine  or  malacopterygious  fish  of  the  fam- 
ily PleuronecUdee,  a  kind  of  flatfish  or  flounder, 
the  Cynicoglossus  microcephalus,  found  in  Brit- 
ish waters;  the  smear-dab,  sail-fluke,  or  mary- 
sole. 

whiff 3  (hwif),  V.  i.  [An  error  for  wMp,  v.  i.,  2.] 
To  fish,  as  for  mackerel,  with  a  handJine.  See 
whiffing,  n. 

One  might  as  well  argue  that,  because  bits  of  red  flannel 
or  of  tobacco-pipe  are  highly  successful  baits  in  whiffing 
for  Mackerel,  therefore  these  substances  form  a  "favour- 
ite food  "  of  this  fish.  Nature,  XLI.  538. 

whiffer  (hwif '6r),  TO.  [<  wW^i -I- -eri.]  One  who 
whiffs. 

Great  tobacoo-wAi/crg; 

They  would  go  near  to  rob  with  a  pipe  in  their  months. 
Semi,  and  Fl.,  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  iv.  1. 

whiffet  (hwit'et),  n.  [<  whiff^  +  -e«i.]  1.  A 
little  whiff.  Imp.  Diet.  [Rare.] — 2.  A  whip- 
per-snapper ;  a  whipster:  any  insignificant  or 
worthless  person.     [U.  S.] 

The  sneaks,  whiffets,  and  surface  rats. 

Philadelphia  Timet,  Aug.  1, 1883. 

whiffing  (hwif 'ing),  n.    [Verbal  u.  of  whiff^,  v.] 

1.  Surface-fishing  with  a  hand-line. 

Whiffing,  the  process  of  slowly  towing  the  bait  (sculling 
or  pulling  in  the  known  haunts  of  the  fish). 

FiM,  Dec.  26, 1S86.    CEneye.  Diet.) 

It  [the  whiting]  is  often  caught  by  whMng,  when  it 
gives  good  sport.  Stand.  Nat.  Sist.,  111.  273. 

2.  A  kind  of  hand-line  used  for  taking  mack- 
erel, pollack,  and  the  like. 

whimng-tackle  (hwif 'ing-tak''l),  n.  The  tackle 
used  in  whiffing;  surface-tackle. 

whiffle  (hwif'l),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  whiffled,  ppr. 
whiffling.  [Freq.  of  whiff i- ;  perhaps  confused 
with  D.«)ei/is?e»,  waver.]  l.intrans.  1.  To  blow 
in  gusts ;  hence,  to  veer  about,  as  the  wind. 

Two  days  before  this  storm  began,  the  Wind  whiffled 
about  to  the  South,  and  back  again  to  the  East,  and  blew 
very  faintly.  Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  iil.  66. 

Seizing  a  shovel,  he  went  by  the  back  door  to  the  front 
of  the  house,  at  a  spot  where  the  whiffling  winds  had  left 
the  earth  nearly  bare  [of  snow],  and  commenced  his  sub- 
nlvean  work.  5.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  17. 

2.  To  change  from  one  opinion  or  course  to 
another;  use  evasions;  prevaricate;  be  fickle 
or  unsteady;  waver. 

A  person  of  a  whiffling  and  unsteady  turn  of  mind,  who 
cannot  keep  close  to  a  point  of  a  controversy. 

WaUs,  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  I.  iz.  §  27. 

3.  To  trifle;  talk  idly.  Phillips,  1706;  Halli- 
well.    [Prov.  Bug.] 

I  am  not  like  those  officious  and  importanate  sots  who, 
by  force,  outrage,  and  violence,  consmdn  an  easy,  good- 
natured  fellow  to  whiffle,  quaff,  carouse,  and  what  is  worse. 
Urquhart,  tr.  of  Sabelais,  iii.,  Prol. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  disperse  with  a  puff;  blow 
away;  scatter. 

Such  as  would  whiffle  away  all  these  truths  by  resolving 
them  into  a  mere  moral  allegory. 

Dr.  H.  Mare,  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches,  ix. 
[(iflrfAom.) 

2.  To  cause  to  change,  as  from  one  opinion  or 
course  to  another. 

Eveiy  man  ought  to  be  stedf  ast  and  unmovable  in  them 
[the  main  things  of  religion],  and  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
whiffled  out  of  them  by  an  insignificant  noise  about  the 
infallibility  of  a  visible  church.      TUloteon,  Sermons,  ixr. 

3.  To  shake  or  wave  quickly.     Donne. 
whifflet  (hwif'l),  n.    [<  whiffle,  v.,  in  sense  of 

orig.  verb.]    A  fife. 
Whiffler,  .  .  .  one  that  plays  on  a  JTfti^te  or  Fife. 

BaOey,  VIZI. 

whiffler  (hwif 'l^r),  n.  [<  whiffle  +  -eri.]  If.  A 
piper  or  fifer. 
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His  former  transition  was  in  the  faire  about  the  Jug- 
glers :  now  he  is  at  the  Pageants  among  the  Whifflers. 

Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Kemonst. 

2t.  A  herald  or  usher ;  a  person  who  leads  the 
way,  or  prepares  the  way,  for  another:  prob- 
ably so  called  because  the  pipers  (see  piper\ 
1)  usually  led  the  procession. 

The  deep-mouth'd  sea, 
Which  like  a  mighty  whiffler  'fore  the  king 
Seems  to  prepare  his  way. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.,  cho.,  1. 12. 

The  term  [whiffler]  is  undoubtedly  borrowed  from  whif- 
fle, another  name  for  a  fife  or  small  flute ;  for  whi,pera 
were  originally  those  who  preceded  armies  or  processions 
as  flf  ers  or  pipers.  F.  Dmce,  Illus.  of  Shakespeare,  p.  311. 

I  can  go  in  no  comer  but  I  meet  with  some  of  my  whiff- 
lers in  their  accoutrements. 

Chapman,  Monsieur  D'Olive,  iii.  1. 

The  Whiflers  of  your  inferior  and  Chiefe  companies 
cleere  the  wayes  before  him. 

Dekker,  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  p.  43. 

Before  the  dame,  and  round  about, 
March'd  whifflers  and  staffiers  onrfoot. 

5.  Butler,  Hudibras,  n.  ii.  650. 

3.  Onewhowhifaes;  one  who  changes  frequent- 
ly his  opinion  or  course ;  one  who  uses  shifts 
and  evasions  in  argument ;  a  fickle  or  unsteady 
person. 

Your  right  whiffter-inieed  hangs  himself  in  Saint  Mar- 
tin's, and  not  in  Cheapside. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  ii.  1. 

Every  wAi^Zer  in  a  laced  coat  .  .  .  shall  talk  of  the  con- 
stitution. Swift 

4.  Apuffer  of  tobacco;  a  whiffer.   Halliwell. — 

5.  The  whistlewing,  or  goldeneye  duck.  G. 
Trumbull,  1888.     [Maryland.] 

whifflery  (hwif 'ler-i),  n.   The  characteristics  or 
habits  of  a  whiffler;  trifling;  levity. 
Life  is  no  frivolity,  or  hypothetical  coquetry  or  whifflery. 
Carlyle,  in  Eroude,  lite  in  London,  iii. 

whiffletree  (hwif 'l-tre),  n.  [<  whiffle,  turn,  + 
tree.    Of.  whippletree,  swingletree^    Same  as 


Whift  (hwift),  n.     [Var.  of  whiffKI    A  whiff  or 
waft;  a  breath;  a  snatch.     [Rare.] 

A  sweep  of  lutestrings,  laughs,  and  whifts  of  song. 

Browning,  Fra  Lippo  Lippi. 

whigi   (hwig),   n.     1.   Sour  whey.    Brodkett. 
[Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

With  green  cheese,  clouted  cream,  with  flawns  and  cus- 
tard stor'd. 
Whig,  cyder,  and  with  whey,  I  domineer  a  lord. 

Drayton,  Muses'  Elysium,  vi. 

Drinke  Whig  and  sowre  Milke,  whilest  I  rince  my  Throat 
With  Burdeaux  and  Canarie. 

Heywood,  English  Traveller  (ed.  Pearson),  i.  2. 

2.  Buttermilk.    Halliwell.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
whig2  (hwig),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  whigged,  ppr. 
whigging.    [Cf.  Sc.  whiggle, -var.  ot  wiggle:  see 
wiggle.^    I.  intrans._  To  move  at  an  easy  and 
steady  pace ;  jog.     [Scotch.] 

The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
Came  whigging  up  the  hills,  man. 
Battle  of  Zillieerankie  (Child's  Ballads,  YIL  156). 
To  Whig  awa'  Wi',  to  drive  briskly  on  with.    Jainieson. 

I  remember  hearing  a  Highland  fanner  in  Eskdale,  after 
giving  minute  directions  to  those  who  drove  the  hearse 
of  his  wife  how  they  were  to  cross  some  boggy  land,  con- 
clude, "Now,  lads,  whig  awa'  wl  her." 

Scott.    (Jamieson.) 

II.  trans.  To  urge  forward,  as  a  horse. 
[Scotch.] 
whigS  (hwig),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also  whigg; 
prob.  short  for  wfei^g'a'OTore,  q.  v.]  I.  n.  1.  One 
of  the  adherents  of  the  Presbyterian  cause  in 
Scotland  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century:  a  name  given  in  derision. 

When  in  the  teeth  they  dar'd  our  Whigs, 
An'  covenant  true  blues,  man. 

Bums,  Battle  of  Sheriff -Muir. 

I  doubt  111  hae  to  tak  the  hills  wi'  the  wild  whigs,  as 

they  ca'  them,  and  ...  be  shot  down  like  a  mawkin  at 

some  dyke-side.  Scott,  Old  Mortality,  vit 

2.  [cop.]  A  member  of  one  of  the  two  great  po- 
litical parties  of  Great  Britain,  the  other  being 
the  Tories  (later  the  Conservatives).  The  Whigs 
were  the  successors  of  the  Boundheads  of  the  Civil  War 
and  the  Country  party  of  the  Bestoration.  The  name  was 
given  to  them  about  1679  as  a  reproach  by  their  opponents, 
the  Court  party,  through  a  desire  to  confound  them  with 
the  rebel  Whigs  of  Scotland  (see  whigS,  1).  The  Whigs 
favored  the  Revolution  of  1688  -9,  and  governed  Great  Brit- 
ain for  a  long  period  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  gen- 
eral, they  may  be  called  the  party  of  progress ;  one  of 
their  principal  achievements  was  the  passage  of  the  Be- 
form  Bill  in  1832.  About  the  same  time  the  name  Whig 
began  to  be  replaced  by  Liberal,  though  still  retained 
to  denote  the  more  conservative  members  of  the  Liberal 
party.    See  Idberal,  Tory. 

The  south-west  counties  of  Scotland  have  seldom  com 
enough  to  serve  them  round  the  year ;  And  .  .  .  those  in 
the  west  come  in  the  summer  to  buy  at  L^th  the  stores 
that  come  from  the  north  :  And  from  a  word,  Whiggam, 
used  in  driving  their  horses,  all  that  drove  were  called  the 
Whiggamors,  and  shorter  the  Whigs.    Now  in  that  year. 
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after  the  news  came  down  of  Duke  Hamilton's  defeat,  the 
Ministers  animated  their  people  to  rise,  and  march  to  Ed- 
inburgh. And  they  came  up  marching  on  the  head  of  their 
parishes,  with  an  unheard-of  fury,  prayinglmd  preaching 
all  the  way  as  they  came.  The  Marquis  of  Argile  and  his 
party  came  and  headed  them,  they  being  about  6,000.  This 
was  called  the  Whiggamor's  inroad.  And  ever  after  that 
all  that  opposed  the  Court  came  in  contempt  to  be  called 
Whiggs.  And  from  Scotland  the  word  was  brought  into 
England,  where  it  is  now  one  of  our  unhappy  terms  of  dis- 
tinction. Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Times,  I.  68. 

I  hate  a  Whig  so  much  that  I'll  throw  my  Husband  out 
of  his  Election,  or  throw  myself  out  of  the  World  I  a  Par- 
cel of  canting  Bogues ;  they  have  always  Moderation  in 
their  Mouths— rank  Resistance  in  their  Hearts— and 
hate  Obedience  even  to  their  lawful  Wives. 

Mrs.  Centlivre,  Gotham  Election,  L  1. 

The  prejudice  of  the  Tory  is  for  establishment;  the 
prejudice  of  the  Whig  is  for  innovation.  A  Tory  does  not 
wish  to  give  more  resd  power  to  Government,  but  that  Gov- 
ernment should  have  more  reverence.  Then  they  differ  as 
to  the  Church.  The  Tory  is  not  for  giving  more  legsi  power 
to  the  Clergy,  but  wishes  they  should  have  a  considerable 
infiuence,  founded  on  the  opinion  of  mankind ;  the  Whig 
is  for  limiting  and  watching  them  with  a  narrow  jealousy. 
Johnson,  in  Boswell,  an.  1781. 

3.  [cap.]  In  Amer.  hist. :  (a)  A  member  of  the 
patriotic  party  during  the  revolutionary  period. 

The  Hessians  and  other  foreigners,  looking  upon  that 
as  the  right  of  war,  plunder  wherever  they  go,  from  both 
Whigs  and  Tories,  without  distinction. 

Itoiert  Morris,  Dec.  21, 1776,  quoted  in  Lecl[y"s  Eng.  m 
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(6)  One  of  a  political  party  in  the  United  States 
which  grew  up,  in  opposition  to  the  Democrat- 
ic party,  out  of  the  National  Republican  party. 
It  was  first  called  the  Whig  party  in  1834.  Its  original 
principles  were  extension  of  nationalizing  tendencies,  and 
support  of  the  United  States  Bank,  of  a  protective  tariff, 
and  of  a  system  of  internal  improvements  at  national  ex- 
pense. It  won  the  presidential  elections  of  1840  and  1848, 
but  soon  after  divided  upon  the  slavery  question.  It  lost 
its  last  national  election  in  1852,  and  soon  after  many  of 
its  members  became  temporarily  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  Constitutional  Union  parties,  but  eventually  most 
of  its  northern  members  became  Republicans,  most  of 
its  southern  members  Democrats.— Conscience- Whig,  in 
U.  S.  hist,  in  the  last  days  of  the  Whig  party,  one  of  those 
northern  Whigs  who  were  indisposed  to  regard  the  com- 
promise of  1850  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion :  so  called  from  their  conscientious  objections  to  such 
compromises  with  slavery. —  Cotton- Whig,  in  IT.  S.  hist,, 
in  the  last  days  of  the  Whig  party,  one  of  those  northern 
Whigs  who  were  disposed  to  regard  tire  compromise  of 
1850  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  slavery  question:  so 
called  from  their  supposed  partiality  to  the  cotton  in- 
terest. 

II.  a.  Relating  to  or  composed  of  "Whigs,  in 
any  use  of  that  word ;  whiggish :  as,  WMg  mea- 
sures ;  a  Whig  ministry. 

The  hope  that  America  would  supply  the  main  mate- 
rials for  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  [the  American  Revo- 
lution] proved  wholly  chimerical.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  Whig  party  in  every  colony  was  to  disarm  Tories. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  xiv. 

The  Whig  party  was  always  opposed  to  slavery.  But 
there  was  a  broad  and  well-understood  distinction  be- 
tween Whig  opponents  of  slavery  and  the  fanatical  Abo- 
litionists. T.  W.  Barnes,  Thurlow  Weed,  p.  306. 

whig*  (hwig),  n.  A  variant  of  wig^.  [North. 
Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

A  cook  whose  recipes  were  hopelessly  old-fashioned,  and 
who  had  an  exasperating  belief  in  the  sufficiency  of  but- 
tered whigs  and  home-made  marmalade  for  all  require- 
ments. Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Robert  Elsmere,  iL 

whiggamore  (hwig'a-mor),  n.  [Also  whiggamor, 
whigamore;  according  to  Burnet,  derived  from 
whiggam,  as  used  by  the  men  orig.  called  whig- 
gamores  (def.  1)  in  driving  their  horses ;  whig- 
gam, is  a  dubious  word,  appar.  connected  with 
whig^,  jog:  see  whig^.  In  the  glossary  to  the 
Waverley  novels  whigamore  is  defined  "  a  great 
whig,"  appar.  implying  a  derivation  <  whig^  + 
Gael,  mor,  great;  whereas  the  evidence  indi- 
cates that  whigS  is  an  abbr.  of  whiggamore.  No 
Gael,  form  that  could  be  the  base  ot  whiggamore 
appears ;  but  it  may  be  a  perverted  form  from 
an  original  not  now  obvious.]  1.  A  person 
who  came  from  the  west  and  southwest  of 
Scotland  to  Leith  to  buy  com.  See  the  quota- 
tion from  Bishop  Burnet,  under  WMg^,  2. —  2. 
One  of  the  people  of  the  west  of  Scotland  who 
marched  to  Edinburgh  in  1648,  their  expedition 
being  called  the  whiggamore^  inroad  (see  the 
quotation  referred  to  in  def.  1).  Hence — 3. 
A  Scotch  Presbyterian;  one  of  the  party  op- 
posed to  the  court;  a  whig. 

There  [at  Bothwell  Brigg]  was  he  and  that  sour  whiga- 
more they  ca'd  Burley.  ScoU,  Old  Mortality,  xxxvlL 

whiggarchy  (hwig'ar-ki),  n.     [<  whigS  +  Gr. 
oMew,  rule.]    Government  by  Whigs.   [Rare.] 
They  will  not  recognise  any  other  government  in  Great 
Bntam  but  whiggarchy  only. 

Swift,  App.  to  (Jonduct  of  the  Allies. 
whiggery  (hwig'6r-i),  n.  [<  whig^  -1-  -ery.']  The 
principles  or  practices  of  Whigs:  first  applied 
to  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  doctrine,  and  gen- 
erally used  as  a  term  of  contempt. 


wMggery 

m  hae  nae  whiggery  in  the  barony  of  TUlietudlem —the 
next  thing  wad  be  to  set  up  a  conventicle  in  my  very  with- 
drawing room.  Scott,  Old  Mortality,  vlL 

Our  friend  was  a  hearty  toper  in  the  days  of  his  Whiggery, 
but  no  sooner  turned  one  of  the  tautest  of  Tories  than  he 
took  to  the  teapot.     It  seems  a  thing  against  nature. 

Nodes  AwSrogianse,  Sept.,  1832. 

whiggification  (hwig'^i-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [<  wMgS 
+  -i-ficaiion.'\  A  making  or  beeoming  wMggisn. 
[Humorous.] 

We  were  all  along  against  the  whiggification  of  the  Tory 
System.  Nodes  Amoroimnie,  Sept,  1832. 

-whiggish  (hwig'ish),  a.   [<  whig^  +  -«l.]    Of 

or  pertaining  to  whigs,  in  any  application  of 

the  name ;  partaking  of  the  principles  of  whigs. 

To  the  shame  and  grief  of  every  wMggish,  loyal,  and  true 

Protestant  heart.  Sto^ft,  Polite  Conversation,  Int. 

whiggisMy  (hwig'ish-li),  adv.  In  a  vrhiggish 
manner. 

Being  whiggisMy  inclined,  [Thomas  Cox]  was  deprived 
of  that  Office  in  Oct.,  1683.  Wood,  Fasti  Ozon.,  II.  64. 

whiggishness  (h-mg'ish-nes),  n.  The  character 
of  l)eing  whiggish ;  whiggery. 

Hr.  Walpole  has  himself  that  trait  of  Whiggishness 
which  peculiarly  fits  him  to  paint  the  portrait  of  the  chief 
of  the  Whigs.  Tftg  Academy,  Nov.  16, 1889,  p.  311. 

whiggism  (hwig'izm),  TO.  i<whigS  +  .ism.']  The 
principles  of  the  whigs ;  whiggery. 

As  If  whiggism  were  an  admirable  cordial  in  the  mass, 
though  the  several  ingredients  are  rank  poisons. 

Dtydeti,  Vind.  of  Duke  of  Guise. 

whigling  (hwig'ling),  n.  [<  whig^  +  -Ungi.'\ 
A  whig,  in  any  sense :  used  in  contempt.  Spec- 
tator.   (Imp.  Diet.) 

whigmaleerie,  whigmeleerie  (hwig-ma-,  hwig- 
me-Ie'ri),  n.  [Also  wMgmaleery;  origin  ob- 
scure; appar.  a  fantastic  name.]  Any  fan- 
tastical ornament;  a  tnhket;  a  kniekknack; 
also,  a  whim  or  crotchet.  Also  used  attribu- 
tively.    [Scotch.] 

Some  fewer  wtdgmaleeries  in  your  noddle. 

Bums,  Brigs  of  Ayr. 
Ah  [  it 's  a  brave  kirk — nane  o'  yere  whigmaleerie  and 
curliewurlles  and  open-steek  hems  about  it— a'  solid, 
weel-jointed  mason-wark.  Scott,  Bob  Boy,  xix. 

I  met  ane  very  honest,  fair-spoken,  weel-put-on  gentle- 
man, .  .  .  that  was  in  the  •whigmalecry  man's  [silver- 
smith's] back  shop.  Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  iii. 

whigship  (hwig'ship),  n.  [<  whig^  +  -sMp.'] 
Whiggism.     [Rare.] 

People  of  your  cast  in  politics  are  fond  of  vilifying  our 
countey.    Is  this  your  WhigsMp  f 
Lartdor,  Imag.  Conv.,  Johnson  and  John  Home  (Tooke),  i. 

whilei  (hwil),  w.  [<  ME.  while,  wMl,  whyle,  qvile, 
wile,  hwile,  <  AS.  hwU,  a  time,  =  OS.  hoila  = 
OFries.  hwile,  wile  =  D.  wijl  =  LG-.  wile  =  OHG. 
ivila,  MHG.  ivile,  Gr.  weile,  time,  period  or  point 
of  time,  hour,  =  loel.  hvUa,  place  of  rest,  bed, 
=  Sw.  hvila  =  Dan.  h/vile,  rest,  =  Goth,  hweila, 
a  time,  season;  perhaps  akin  to  OBulg.po-chiU, 
rest,  L.  quies,  rest:  see  qmet.']  1.  A  time;  a 
space  of  time ;  especially,  a  short  space  of  time 
during  which  something  happens  or  is  to  hap- 
pen or  be  done. 

Many  a  tyme  he  layd  hym  downe. 

And  shot  another  whyle. 
LyteU  Geste  of  Robyn  Hode  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  98). 

Ves,  signior,  thou  art  even  he  we  speak  of  all  this  while. 
Fletcher  (and  another).  Love's  Cure,  ii.  1. 

In  the  primeval  age  a  dateless  while 

The  vacant  Shepherd  wander'd  with  his  flock. 

Coleridge,  Beligious  Musings. 

2.  Time  spent  upon  anything ;  expenditure  of 
time,  and  hence  of  pains  or  labor ;  trouble :  as, 
to  do  it  is  not  worth  one's  while. 

A  clerk  hadde  litherJy  biset  [evilly  spent]  his  whyle. 
But  if  he  koude  a  caipenter  bigyle. 

Chaaeer,  Miller's  Tale,  1. 113. 
If  Jelousie  doth  thee  payne, 
Quyte  hym  his  while  thus  agayne. 

Ram.  of  the  Rose,  L  4392. 
Woe  the  whUe 
That  brought  such  wanderer  to  our  isle ! 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  ii.  15. 
What  Cambridge  saw  not  strikes  us  yet 
As  scarcely  worth  one's  whUe  to  see. 

Lowell,  To  Holmes. 

Alas  the  While.  See  (rfa«.— Ever?  once  in  a  while. 
See  eueryl.—  In  the  mean  while.  See  mean3,  3.— The 
while,  the  Whllest,  during  the  time  something  else  is 
going  on ;  in  the  mean  time :  from  this  expression  the 
conjunctive  use  is  derived. 

Do  the  body  speke  so 
Bight  as  hit  woned  was  to  do, 
The  whyles  that  it  was  on  lyve? 

Chaucer;  Death  of  Blanche,  1. 161. 

The  whiles,  with  hollow  throates. 

The  Choristers  the  jOTOus  Antheme  sing. 

Spenser,  Epithalamion,  1.  220. 

If  youll  sit  down, 
111  bear  your  logs  the  while. 

SAdi.,  Tempest,  iii.  1.  24. 
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Worth  ttrhile,  worth  the  time  which  it  requires ;  worth 
the  time  and  pains ;  worth  the  trouble  and  expense.  See 
def.  2,  above. 

What  fate  has  disposed  of  the  papers,  'tis  not  worth 
while  to  tell.  Locke. 

How !  don't  you  think  it  vmrth  while  to  agree  in  the 
lie?  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  3. 

whilei  (hwil),  conj.  and  adv.  [<  ME.  while, 
wHl,  wm/l,  hwile,  etc.  (=  MHG.  wUe,  G.  weil,  be- 
cause) ;  abbr.  of  the  orig.  phrase  the  while  that, 
<  AS.  thd  hwUe  the  (MHG.  die  wUe,  G.  die  weil), 
'the  while  that,' where  AwJZe is  ace. of  fewiZ, while, 
time  (other  constructions  also  being  used;  cf. 
D.  terwyl,  G.  derweil,  while,  orig.  genitive) :  see 
while,  re.]  I,  comj.  1.  During  or  in  the  time 
that;  as  long  as. 

Whil  I  have  tyme  and  space,  .  .  . 
Me  thynketh  it  acordaunt  to  resoun 
To  telle  yow.    Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1. 36. 
WMle  that  the  armed  hand  doth  fight  abroad. 
The  advised  head  defends  itself  at  home. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  2. 178. 

WhUe  you  were   catering  for  Mirabell  I  have  been 

Breaker  for  you.  Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  v.  1. 

While  stands  the  Coliseum,  Bome  shall  stand. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iv.  146. 

2.  At  the  same  time  that:  often  used  adversa- 
tively. 

He  wonder'd  that  your  lordship 
Would  suffer  him  to  spend  his  youth  at  home. 
While  other  men,  of  slender  reputation, 
Put  forth  their  sons  to  seek  preferment  out. 

5Affl*.,  T.  G.  ofT.,  i.  3.  6. 

While  we  condemn  the  politics,  we  cannot  but  respect 

the  principles,  of  the  man.    Preseott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  26. 

3.  Till;  until.     [Now  prov.  Eng.  and  U.  S.] 

We  will  keep  ourself 
Tin  supper-time  alone ;  while  then,  God  be  with  you ! 
Shak.,  Macbeth,  iU.  1.  44. 
A  younger  brother,  but  in  some  disgrace 
Now  with  my  friends ;  and  want  some  little  means 
To  keep  me  upright,  whMe  things  be  reconciled. 

B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  i.  2. 
At  Maltby  there  lived,  some  years  ago,  a  retired  drug- 
gist. The  boys'  Sunday-school  was  confided  to  his  man- 
agement, and  he  had  a  way  of  appealing  to  them  when 
they  were  disorderly  which  is  still  quoted  by  those  who 
often  heard  it:  "  Now,  boys,  I  can't  do  nothing  whUe  you 
are  quiet."  J.  Marie. 

= Syn.  2.  WhUe,  Though.  WhUe  implies  less  of  contrast  in 
the  parallel  than  tlumgh,  sometimes,  indeed,  implying  no 
confrast  at  all.  Thus  we  say, "  While  I  admire  his  bravery, 
I  esteem  his  moderation ;"  but  "  though  I  admire  his 
courage,  I  detest  his  cruelty." 

ILt  adv.  At  times;  sometimes;  now  and 
then :  used  in  correlation  as  while  .  .  .  while. 
Compare  whiles,  adv. 

Godes  wrake  cumeth  on  this  woreld  to  wrekende  on 
sunfulle  men  here  gultes,  .  .  .  binimeth  hem  hyiile  oref 
[cattle],  .  .  .  hvtile  here  hele  [health],  &  hwHe  here  ogen 
[own]lif.  Rel.  Ardiq.,  I.  IW. 

while^  (hwil),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  whiled,  ppr. 
whiling.  [<  MEi.*nwUen,  in  comp.ifewiZere = OHG. 
wilm,  MHG.  wUen,  sojourn,  stay,  rest,  G.  weilen, 
linger,  loiter,  stay,  =  Icel.  livUa  =  Sw.  hvila  = 
Dan.  hvile,  rest,  =Goth.  h/uieilan,  pause  a  while, 
cease ;  .from  the  noun,  in  the  ong.  sense  as  in 
Goth,  hweila,  pause,  rest :  see  whileK'\  I.  trans. 
1.  To  cause  to  pass;  spend;  consume;  kill: 
said  of  time :  usually  followed  by  away. 
Nor  do  I  beg  this  slender  inch,  to  while 
The  time  away.  Quarles,  Emblems,  iii.  13. 

And  all  the  day 
The  weaver  plies  his  shuttle,  and  whiles  away 
The  peaceful  hours  with  songs  of  battles  past. 

R.  H.  Stoddard,  History. 
2t.  To  occupy  the  time  of ;  busy;  detain. 

Still  lakes,  thicke  woods,  and  varietie  of  Continent-ob- 
seruations  haue  thus  long  whiled  vs. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  705. 

II,  intrans.  To  pass ;  elapse,  as  time.  [Rare.] 

They  .  .  .  must  necessarily  fly  to  new  acquisitions  of 
beauty  to  pass  away  the  whUing  moments  and  intervals 
of  life :  for  with  them  every  hour  is  heavy  that  is  not 
joyful.  Steele,  Spec&tor,  No.  522. 

whileast,  conj.     [<  while^  +  a8^.'\    While. 
But  Bum  cannot  his  grief  asswage,  whileas  his  dayes  en- 

dureth. 
To  see  the  Changes  of  this  Age,  which  day  and  time  pro- 

cureth. 
Niehol  Bum,  in  Eoxburghe  Ballads  (ed.  Ebsworth),  VI.  608. 

wMlemealf,  adv.  [MB.  whiVmele;  <  while^  + 
-meal  as  in  piecemeal,  stoundmeal,  etc.]  By 
turns;  by  courses;  at  a  time. 

He  [Solomon]  sente  hem  into  the  wode,  ten  thousand 
bi  echo  moneth  whUmele,  so  that  two  monethis  whUmele 
thei  weren  in  her  howsis.  Wydif,  3  Ki.  [1  Ki.]  v.  14. 

whilendt,  a.    Passing ;  transient ;  transitory. 
Compare  while^,  v.  i. 
For  that  hwilende  lust  [there  is]  endeles  pine  [pain]. 

Soli  Meidenhad  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  26. 
This  world  fareth  hvrilynde, 
Hwenne  on  cumeth  other  goth. 

Old  Eng.  Misc.  (ed.  Morris),  p.  94. 
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wllilenessti.re.  [ME.  wMleness;  <  while^  +  -ness.'] 
Time  as  vicissitude ;  transitoriness ;  change. 
[Rare.] 

Anentis  whom  is  not  ouerchaunginge,  nether  schadew- 
ing  of  whUeness,  or  tyme  [tr.  L.  viciseUwdinix  obumbratio]. 

Wyclif,  Jas.  1 17. 
Thurgh  cure  might  &  cure  monhod  maintene  to  gedur ! 
What  whylenes,  or  wanspede,  wryxles  [overpowers]  our 
mynde?  Destrudion  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  9327. 

whileret  (hwil-ar'),  adv.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
whileare,  whyleare;  <  ME.  while  er,  whill  ere; 
<  wMle^  +  erel.]  A  little  while  ago ;  hitherto ; 
some  time  ago ;  erewhile. 

Whill  ere  thu  bad  I  shuld  reche  the  thy  sheld. 

And  now  me  think  thu  hast  nede  of  on, 

flor  neyther  spere  ne  sheld  that  thu  may  weld. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 2361. 
Whose  learned  Muse  thou  cherisht  most  whUere. 

L.  Brysftett  (Arbor's  Eng.  Garner,  1. 278). 

whiles  (hwilz),  eory.  and  adv.  [<  ME.  whiles, 
whyles,  gwylles,  etc.,  adverbial  gen.  of  hwil  (reg. 
gen.  hwile),  whUe :  see  while^.  Cf .  whilst.']  Lt 
conj.  While;  during  the  time  that;  as  long  as ; 
at  the  same  time  that. 
Withowttene  changynge  in  chace,  thies  ware  the  cheefe 

armes 
Of  Arthure  the  avenaunt,  qwhyUes  he  in  erthe  lengede. 

Mrnie  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3652. 
Whiles  they  are  weake,  betimes  with  them  contend. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  iv.  34. 

Agree  with  thine  adversary  qnickly,  whiles  thou  art  in 

the  way  with  him.  Mat.  v.  25. 

II.  adv.  At  times.     [Scotch.] 
I  tuk  his  body  on  my  back. 
And  whiles  I  gaed,  and  whUesX  satt. 
The  Lament  of  the  Border  Fidow  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  87). 
Mony  a  time  I  hae  helped  Jenny  Dennison  out  o'  the 
winnock,  forbye  creeping  in  whiles  mysell. 

Scott,  Old  Mortality,  xxv. 

whilesast,  conj.  [<  whiles  +  as^.1  Same  as 
whileas.    [Rare.] 

Whose  noble  acts  renowned  were 
Whilesas  he  livM  everywhere. 

Ford,  Fame's  Memorial,  Epitaphs. 

whilk'^,  n.  Another  form  of  wheVfi,  properly 
welk,  wilh. 

whilk^  (hwilk),  ^ro».  and  a.  An  obsolete  or 
Scotch  form  of  which^. 

"What,  whUk  way  is  he  geen?  "  he  gan  to  crie. 

Chaucer,  Eeeve's  Tale,  1.  168. 

whilk^  (hwilk),  n.  The  scoter,  (Edemia  nigra. 
Montagu.   See  cut  under  scoter.    [Local,  Brit.] 

whilly  (hwil'i),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  whillied,  ppr. 
whillyvng.  [A  dial,  form,  perhaps  a  mixture  of 
wile^  with  wheedle."]  To  cajole  by  wheedling; 
whilly-wha.     [Scotch.] 

These  baptized  idols  of  theirs  brought  pike-staves  and 
sandalled  shoon  from  all  the  four  winds,  and  whillied  the 
old  women  out  of  their  com  and  their  candle-ends. 

Scott,  Abbot,  xvL 

whilly-wha,  whilly-whaw  (hwil'i-hwft),  v. 
[Appar.  a  mere  extension  of  whilly.]  I.  intrans. 
To  use  cajolery  or  make  wheedling  speeches. 
[Scotch.] 

What,  man !  the  life  of  a  King,  and  many  thousands  be- 
sides, is  not  to  be  weighed  with  the  chance  of  two  young 
things  whilly-whawing  in  ilk  other's  ears  for  a  minute. 

Scott,  Quentin  Durward,  xxxi. 

II.  trans.  To  cajole;  wheedle;  delude  with 
specious  pretenses.     [Scotch.] 

Wylie  Mactricklt  the  writer  .  .  .  canna  whUli-wha  me 
as  he 's  dune  mony  a  ane.  Scott,  Old  Mortality,  xl. 

whilly-wha,  whilly-whaw  (hwil'i-hwa),  «. 
and  a.  [<  whilly-wha,  v.]  I.  n.  A  wheedling 
speech;  cajolery. 

I  wish  ye  binna  beginning  to  learn  the  way  of  blawing 
in  a  woman's  lug,  wi'  a'  your  whUly-wha's ! 

Scott,  Old  Mortality,  v. 

II.  a.  Cajoling;  wheedling;  smooth-tongued. 
[Scotch.] 

Because  he 's  a  whiUy-whaw  body,  and  has  a  plausible 
tongue  of  his  own,  .  .  .  they  have  made  him  Provost ! 

Scott,  Bedgauntlet,  xii. 

whilom  (hwi'lom),  adv.  and  conj.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  whilome,  whylome;  <  ME.  whilom,  whilome, 
whylom,  whilum,  whilem,  hwilem,  whilen,  hwilen, 
wilen,  <  AS.  hwilum,-  at  times,  sometimes  {hwi- 
lum  .  .  .  hwUum,  now  .  .  .  then),  dat.  or  instr. 
pi.  of  hwil,  time,  point  of  time.]  I.  adv.  1.  At 
times ;  by  times. 

Untenderly  fro  the  toppe  thai  tiltine  to-gederz ; 

WhUmne  Arthure  over,  and  other  while  undyre. 

Umte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1145. 

2.  Once ;  formerly ;  once  upon  a  time. 
Whylom,  as  olde  stories  tellen  us, 
Ther  was  a  duk  that  highte  Theseus. 

Chaucer,  £[night's  Tale,  1.  1. 
Here  is  Trapezonde  also,  whilome  bearing  the  proude 
name  of  an  Empire.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  320. 

For  so  Apollo,  with  unweeting  hand. 
Whilom  did  slay  his  dearly  loved  mate. 

Milton,  Death  of  a  Fah'  Infant. 
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Whilonu  thou  earnest  with  the  morning  mist. 

Tennyson,  Memory. 
Sometimes  used  adjectively. 

The  fickle  queen  caused  her  whilom  tavorite  to  be  be- 
headed.   W.  S.  Oregg,  Irish  Hist,  tor  Eng.  Readers,  p.  60. 

Il.t  conj.  While. 
At  last  he  cals  to  minde  a  man  of  fashion, 
With  whom  his  father  held  much  conTersation 
WhUome  he  livde. 

Timeif  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  121. 

whilst  (hwDst),  conj.  and  adv.  [Formerly  also 
whilest,  <  whiles  +  -t  excrescent  after  s  as  in 
amidst,  amongst,  tetwixt,  etc.]  Same  as  while^, 
or  whiles,  in  all  its  senses. 

I  could  soon  .  .  .  reckon  up  such  a  rabble  of  shooters, 
that  be  named  here  and  there  in  poets,  as  would  bold  us 
talking  whilst  to-morrow. 

Aseham,  Xoxophilus  (ed.  1864),  p.  74. 
To  him  one  of  the  other  twins  was  bound, 
Whilst  I  had  been  like  heedful  of  the  other. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  i.  1.  83. 
Whilest  the  Grape  lasteth  they  drinke  wine. 

Capt.  John  Smitli,  True  Travels,  I.  84. 
We  find  ourselves  unable  to  avoid  joining  in  the  merri- 
ment of  our  friends,  whilst  unaware  of  its  cause. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  116. 

The  whllBtt.   (a)  While. 

If  he  steal  aught  the  whilst  this  play  is  playing. 

Shak.,  flamlet,  iii.  2.  93. 
(&)  In  the  mean  time. 

I'll  call  Sir  Toby  the  whilst. 

Shak.,  1.  N.,  Iv.  2.  4. 
Aud  watch'd,  the  whilst,  with  visage  pale 
And  throbbing  heart,  the  struggling  sail. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  vi  21. 

Whim^  (hwiiu),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  whimmed,  ppr. 
uihimming.  [<  loel.  hvima,  wander  with  the 
eyes,  as  a  siUy  person  does,  =  Norw.  leeima, 
whisk  or  flutter  about,  trifle,  play  the  fool;  of. 
Sw.  dial,  hvimmer-hantig,  dizzy,  swimming  in 
the  head;  cf.  also  W.  chmimAol,  be  in  motion, 
chwimlo,  move  briskly;  MHG.  wimm^n  (>  G. 
toimmeln),  moYe.'i  Lintrans.  To  turn  round;  be 
seized  with  a  whim :  also  with  an  indefinite  it. 

My  Head  begins  to  whim  U  about. 

Cot^eve,  Way  of  the  World,  iv.  9. 

II.  trans.  To  turn;  cause  to  t»im;  turn  ofE 
or  away. 

He  complained  that  he  had  tor  a  long  season  been  in  as 

good  a  way  as  he  could  almost  wish,  bat  he  knew  not  how 

he  came  to  be  whimmed  off  from  It,  as  his  expression  was. 

S.  Ward,  Life  of  Dr.  H.  More.    (Latham.) 

whim^  (hwim),  n.  [<  whim^,  v.  Cf.  Icel.  vim, 
giddiness,  folly.  CLsUso  whimsy.']  If.  An  unex- 
pected or  surprising  turn ;  a  startling  outcome, 
development,  or  proceeding ;  a  prank  or  freak. 

One  told  a  Gentleman 
Hia  son  should  be  a  man-killer,  and  hang'd  tor  't; 
Who,  after  prov'd  a  great  and  rich  Fhysiciao, 
And  with  great  Fame  ith'  Universitie 
Hang'd  up  in  Picture  tor  a  grave  example. 
There  was  the  whim  of  that.    Quite  contriuy ! 

Brome,  Jovial  Crew,  L 

2.  A  sudden  turn  or  inclination  of  the  mind; 
a  fancy ;  a  caprice. 

It  You  have  these  Whims  of  Apartments  and  Gardens, 
From  twice  fifty  Acres  you'll  ne'er  see  five  Farthings. 

Prior,  Down-Hall,  St.  42. 

Ichabod,  on  the  contrary,  had  to  win  his  way  to  the 

heart  of  a  country  coquette,  beset  with  a  labyrinth  of 

whims  and  caprices,  which  were  for  ever  presenting  new 

difflculties  and  impediments.  Irving,  Skeich-Book,  p.  430. 

3.  A  simple  machine  for  raising  ore  from  mines 
of  moderate  depth,  it  consists  of  a  vertical  shaft 
carrying  a  drum,  with  arms  to  which  horses  may  be  at- 


Whim. 
a.hamei  d,  shaft;  f, cross-bar ;  t^,  drum  ;  «,  pulley ;  y^ hoisting-rope. 

tached,  and  by  which  it  may  be  turned.  The  hoisting- 
xope,  passing  over  pulleys^  is  wound  or  unwound  on  the 
drum,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  horses'  motion. 
Also  whimgy,  whim-gin,  and,  in  England,  gin. 
4.  Hence,  a  mine :  as,  TuUy  Whim,  in  the  Isle 
of  Purbeck,  England. —  5.  A  round  table  that 
turns  round  upon  a  screw.  HdUmeU.  [Prov. 
£ng.]  =  SyiL  1  and  2.  Prank,  etc  (aeefrett3fi),  humor, 
crotchet,  quirk,  whimsy,  vagary. 

whim^  (hwim),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  The  brow 
ofahUl.     Halliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

■whun^  (hwim),  n.  [Cf.  whimbrel,  whimmer.'] 
The  widgeon  or  whewer,  Mareca  penelope.  See 
whew-duck.    Montagu.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
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whimbrel  (hwim'brel),  n.  [Also  mnibrel;  per- 
haps for  "whimmerel,  so  called  with  ref .  to  its 
peculiar  cry,  <  whimmer  +  -el.]  The  jaok-eur- 
lew  or  half-curlew  of  Europe,  Num^nius  phsBO- 
pus,  smaller  than  the  curlew  proper,  N.  arqua- 
tus,  and  very  closely  related  to  the  Hudsonian 
curlew  of  North  America,  N.  hudsonicus.  Also 
called  tang-whaup.  May  whaup,  and  little  whaup 
(which  see,  under  whaup). 

whim-gin  (hwim'jin),  n.  [<  whim^  +  5'm*.] 
Same  as  whim^,  3. 

whimlingt  (hwim'ling),  n.  [Also  corruptly 
whimlen;  <  whim^  +  -M»ji.]  A  person  full  of 
whims. 

Go,  whirrUing,  and  fetch  two  or  three  grating-loaves  out 
of  the  kitchen,  to  make  gingei'bread  of.  'Tis  such  an  un- 
toward thing  I  Beau,  and  Fl.,  Coxcomb,  iv.  7. 

whimmer  (hwim'6r),  v.  i,    [Var.  o£  whimper; 

cf.  G.  wimmern,  moan.]    Same  as  whimper. 

[Scotch.] 
whimmy  (hwim'i),  a.     [<  whim^  +  -y^.]    Pull 

of  whims ;  whimsical. 

The  study  of  P^bbinical  literature  either  finds  a  man 
wkmrnny  or  makes  him  so.  Cderidge. 

whimpf  (hwimp),  V.  i.    Same  as  whimper. 

St.  Paul  said,  there  shall  be  intractabiles,  that  will 
whim^  and  whine. 

Lalianer,  3d  Sermon  bet.  Edw.  VI.,  1549. 

whimper  (hwim'p6r),  V.  [Also (Sc.)  whimmer; 
=  LG.  wemeren  =  G.  wimmern,  whimper;  cf. 
MHG.  wimmer,  n.,  whining,  gewammer,  whin- 
ing; perhaps  ult.  connected  with  whine.]  I. 
intrans.  1.  To  cry  with  a  low,  whining,  broken 
voice ;  make  a  low,  complaining  sound. 

Speak,  whimp'ring  Younglings,  and  make  known 
The  reason  why 
Ye  droop  and  weep. 
Herrick,  To  Primroses  flll'd  with  Morning  Dew. 
The  little  brook  that  whimpered  by  his  school-house. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  424. 

2.  To  tell  tales.    Halliwell.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

n.  trans.  Toutter  in  alow,  whining, or  cry- 
ing tone. 

Poverty  with  most  who  whimper  forth 
Their  long  complaints,  is  self-inflicted  woe. 

Camper,  Task,  iv.  429. 

whimper  (hwim'pfir),  n.  [<  whmtper,  v.  Cf . 
MHG.  wimmer,  whimper,  crying,  whining.]  A 
low,  peevish,  broken  cry;  a  whine. 

The  loved  caresses  of  the  maid 

The  dogs  with  crouch  and  whimmer  paid. 

Scott,  L  of  the  L.,  ii.  24. 

To  be  on  the  whimper,  to  be  in  a  peevish,  crying  state. 
[CoUoq.] 

Mrs.  Mountain  is  constantly  on  the  whimper  when 
George's  name  is  mentioned.    Thackeray,  Virginians,  xii. 

whimperer  (hwim'p6r-6r),  n.  [<  whimper  + 
-eri.]    One  who  whimpers. 

'So  effeminate  knight,  no  whim^perer,  like  his  brother. 
Jarois,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  i.  1. 

whimpering  (hwim'p6r-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
whimper,  ?;.]    A  low,  whining  cry ;  a  whimper. 

Liue  in  puling  and  whimpering  &  heuines  of  hert. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  90. 

He  will  not  be  put  off  with  solemn  whimperings,  hypo- 
critical confessions,  rueful  faces. 
Dr.  fl.  More,  Mystery  of  6odliness(1660),  p.  509.  (Latham.) 

whimperingly  (hwim'p6r-ing-li),   adv.    In    a 
whimpering  or  whining  manner. 
'"T  was  n't  my  fault ! "  he  whimperingly  declared. 

St.  Nicholas,  XVm.  176. 

whimple  (hwim'pl),  n.  and  v.  An  erroneous 
form  of  wimple. 

whimsey,  ».,  a.  and  v.    See  whimsy. 

whimsey-shaft  (hwlm'zl-sh^ft),  n.  Same  as 
whim-shaft. 

whim-shaft  (hwim'shaft),  n.  In  mining,  a  shaft 
at  which  there  is  a  whim  for  hoisting  the  ore. 
In  shallow  mines  and  in  regions  where  fuel  is  very  scarce 
(as  in  Mexico)  most  of  the  hoisting  is  done  by  horse-power 
and  the  use  of  the  whim :  called  in  Derbyshire,  England, 
where  this  mode  of  raising  the  ore  was  formerly  almost  ex- 
clusively used,  a  horse-enginie  shaft.   See  cut  under  wMmi. 

whimsical  (hwim'zi-kal),  a.  [<  whimsi^y)  + 
-ic  -1-  -al.]  1.  Pull  of  whims;  freakish;  having 
odd  fancies  or  peculiar  notions ;  capricious. 

There  is  another  circumstance  in  which  I  am  particular, 
or,  as  my  neighbors  call  me,  whimsical:  as  my  garden  in- 
vites into  it  ail  the  birds,  ...  I  do  not  suffer  any  one  to 
destroy  their  nests.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  477. 

How  humoursome,  how  whimsical  soever  we  may  ap- 
pear, there's  one  fixed  principle  that  runs  through  almost 
the  whole  race  of  us.  Vanbrugh,  MBop,'V.  I. 

2.  Odd;  fantastic. 

In  one  of  the  chambers  is  a  whimsical  ehayre,  which 
folded  into  so  many  varieties  as  to  turn  into  a  bed,  a 
bolster,  a  table,  or  a  couch.    Mvdyn,  Diary,1Tov.  29, 1644. 

The  .  .  .  gentry  now  dispersed,  the  whimsical  misfor- 
tune which  had  befallen  the  gens  d'armerie  of  Tillietudlem 
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furnishing  them  with  huge  entertainment  on  their  road 
homeward.  Scott,  Old  Mortality,  ill. 

^Sjm.  1.  Singular,  Odd,  etc.  (see  eccentric),  notional, 
crotchety.— 2.  Fanciful,  grotesque. 
whimsicality  (hwim-zi-kal'j-ti),  n.    [<  whimsi- 
cal +  -ity.]    1 .  The  state  or  character  of  being 
whimsical ;  whimsicalness. 

The  whimMealUu  of  my  father's  brain  was  so  far  from 
having  the  whole  honor  of  this  as  it  had  of  almost  all  his 
other  strange  notions.      Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ill.  3ii. 

2.  Oddity;  strangeness;  fantasticalness. 

It  was  a  new  position  for  Mr.  Lyon  to  find  his  prospec- 
tive rank  seemingly  an  obstacle  to  anything  he  desired. 
For  a  moment  the  whimticalit]/  of  it  interruptod  the  cur- 
rent of  his  feeling. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Little  Journey  in  the  World,  v. 

3.  'PI.  whimsicalities  (-tiz).  That  which  exhib- 
its whimsical  or  fanciful  qualities ;  a  whimsical 
thought,  saying,  or  action. 

To  pass  from  these  sparkling  whimxicttlilies  to  the  al- 
most Quaker-like  gravity,  decorum,  and  restraint  of  the 
essay  "On  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Mr.  Isaac  Disraeli" 
is  an  almost  bewildering  transition. 

The  Academy,  April  25, 1891,  p.  389. 

whimsically  (hwim'zi-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  whim- 
sical manner;'  freakishly. 

There  is  not ...  a  more  whimsically  dismal  figure  in 
nature  than  a  man  of  real  modesty  who  assumes  an  air 
of  impudence.  Ooldemith,  The  Bee,  No.  1. 

whimsicalness  (hwim'zi-kal-nes), «.  The  state 
or  character  of  being  whimsical ;  whimsicality ; 
freaMshness ;  whimsical  disposition ;  odd  tem- 
per.   Pope,  Letter  to  Miss  Blount. 

whimsy,  whimsey  (hwim'zi),  ».  and  a.  [Ap- 
par.  from  an  unrecorded  verb  whimse,  be  un- 
steady, <  Norw.  hoimsa,  skip,  whisk,  jump  from 
one  thing  to  another;  =  Sw.  dial,  hcimsa,  be 
unsteady,  giddy,  or  dizzy,  =  Dan.  vimse,  skip, 
jump,  etc.:  see  whim^.]  I.  n.;  pi.  whimsies, 
whimsey s  (-ziz).  1.  A  whim;  a  freak;  a  ca- 
pricious notion. 
I  cannot  but  smile  at  this  man's  preposterous  whAmsiet. 
Milton,  Ans.  to  Sahnasius,  iii. 

I  court  others  in  Verse,  but  1  love  thee  in  Prose ; 
And  they  have  my  Whimsies,  but  thou  hast  my  Hearts 
Prior,  Better  Answer  to  Cloe  Jealous,  st.  4. 
Wearing  out  life  in  his  religious  whim 
Till  his  religious  whim^sey  wears  out  him. 

Cowper,  Truth,  1.  90. 

2.  Same  as  whim^,  3 ;  also,  a  small  warehouse- 
crane  for  lifting  goods  to  the  upper  stories. 
E.  H.  Knight. — 3.  See  the  quotation. 

The  table  [of  crown-glass],  as  it  is  noV  called,  is  carried 
off,  laid  flat  upon  a  support  called  a  whimeey. 

Olass-maUng,  p.  124. 

II.  a.  Pull  of  whims  or  fancies ;  whimsical; 
changeable. 
Jeer  on,  my  whimsy  lady.         Shirley,  Hyde  Park,  ii.  2. 
Yet  reveries  are  fleeting  things. 
That  come  and  go  on  whimsy  wings. 

F.  Locker,  Arcadia. 

whimsyt,  whimseyt  (hwim'zi),  v.  t.  [<  whim- 
sy, n.]    To  fill  with  whimsies. 

Jewels,  and  plate,  and  fooleries  molest  me ; 

To  have  a  man's  brains  whimeied  with  his  wealth  t 

Fletcher,  Bule  a  Wife,  ii.  2, 

whimsy-boardt  (hwim'zi-bord),  n.  A  board  or 
tray  on  which  different  objects  were  carried 
about  for  sale. 

I  am  sometimes  a  small  retainer  to  a  billiard-table,  and 
sometimes,  when  the  master  of  it  is  sick,  earn  a  penny 
by  a  whimsy-toard.    Tom  Brown,  Works,  II.  17.    (Davies.) 
Then  pippins  did  in  wheel-barrows  abound. 
And  oranges  in  whiansey-boa/rds  went  round ; 
Bess  Hoy  first  found  it  troublesome  to  bawl. 
And  therefore  plac'd  her  cherries  on  a  stall. 

W.  King,  Art  of  Cookery,  L  342. 
whimwham  (hwim'hwam),  n.     [A  varied  re- 
duplication of  whim^.    Cf.  flimflam.]    A  play- 
thing; a  toy;  a  f reak  or  wmm ;  an  odd  device. 
Nay,  not  that  way ; 
They'll  pull  you  all  to  pieces  for  your  whim^hams. 
Your  garters,  and  your  gloves. 

Fletcher  and  Shirley,  Night- Walker,  i.  6. 
Your  studied  whim-whams,  and  your  fine  set  faces— 
What  have  these  got  ye?  proud  and  harsh  opinions. 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  iii.  1. 
whinl  (hwin),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  whynne  ;  <  ME. 
whynne,  quyn,  gorse,  furze,  <  W.  chwyn,  weeds,  a 
weed;  cf.  Bret.  cfeoMen«a,  weed.]  1.  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Vlex,  the  furze  or  gorse,  chiefly  U. 
EuropsBus  and  U.  nanus.  See  furze,  1,  and  cut 
under  Ulex. 
With  thomes,  breres,  and  moni  a  quyn. 

Ywain  and  Oa/wain,  1. 159.    (Skeat.) 
Whynnes  or  hethe — bruiere.  Palsgrave,  p.  288. 

Blackford !  on  whose  uncultured  breast. 

Among  the  broom,  and  thorn,  and  whin, 
A  truant-boy,  I  sought  the  nest. 

Scott,  Marmion,  iv.  24. 
2.  Same  as  res*-fearroje, l.—cammock-whln.  Same 
as  canvmock'i.-  Cat-Whin,  the  dogrose  (Sosa  canina),  the 
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burnet-rosB  (A  tpinoaitiima),  and  rarely  some  other  plants. 
Bntten  and  Holland.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  Heather-wlllii. 
Same  as  ?noor-wAm.— Lady-whin,  a  Scotch  name  o(  the 
lana-wMn.— Laffld-whln,  the  rest-harrow,  Ononis  arven- 
su:  80  named  as  infesting  the  cultivated  field,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  furze  growing  only  along  the  maigin. 
Bntten  and  Holland.  [Prov.  Eng.  ] — Moor- whin,  a  spe- 
cies of  broom,  Oeniata  Anglica,  growing  on  bleak  heaths 
and  mosses :  from  its  sharp  spines  commonly  called  needle- 
furze  or  -whin.  Compare  petty  whin.—  Petty  wibln,  a 
name  originally  Invented  by  Turner  for  the  rest-harrow, 
Ononie  anemia,  but  later  applied  in  books  to  the  moor- 
ymn.    Prior,  Pop.  Names  of  British  Plants. 

wnin2  (hwin),  n.  [Short  for  wUnstone.']  A 
name  given  in  the  north  of  England  and  in 
Wales  to  various  rocks,  chiefly  to  basalt,  but 
also  to  any  unusually  hard  quartzose  sand- 
stone. The  latter  is  sometimes  called  white  or 
gray  «;Wm,_the  basalt  hlue  whin.    See  whin-sill. 

whin^  (hwin),  n.  An  erroneous  form  of  whim?-, 
3.    E.S.-     -  ' 


■Whia*  (hwin),  n.    Same  as  wheenX.    [Scotch.] 
Whin-az  (hwin'aks),  n.    An  instrument  used 

for  extirpating  whin  from  land. 
■Whinberry  (hwin'ter^i),  n.;  pi.  whmberries 

(-iz).    An  erroneous  form  of  winberry. 

Here  is  a  heap  of  moss-clad  boulder,  there  a  patch  of 
whinberry  shrub  covered  with  purple  fruit. 

The  Portfolio,  1890,  p.  198. 

whin-bruiser  (hwin'bro'zSr),  n.  A  machine 
for  cutting  and  bruising  fvirze  or  whins  for  fod- 
der for  cattle.    Sinvmonds. 

whin-bushchat  (hwin'bush"chat),  n.  The  whin- 
chat.    MacgilUvray. 

whinchacker ,  whincheck  (hwin '  chak "  er, 
-chek),  n.  Same  as  whinchat.  Also  whin- 
clocharet.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

whinchat  (hwin'ohat),  n.  [<  whin^  +  ehat^.J 
An  oscine  passerine  bird  of  the  genus  Pratin- 
eola,  P.  ruoetra,  closely  related  to  the  stone- 
chat,  and  less  nearly  to  the  wheatear.  Com- 
pare outs  under  stonechat  and  wheatear.  This  is 
one  of  the  bushchats,  specified  as  the  whin-busliehat.  It  is 
also  called  graeechat  and  fwrzeehai,  and  shares  the  name 
etoneehat  with  its  congener  P.  ruMcola.  It  is  a  common 
British  bird,  whose  range  includes  nearly  the  whole  of 
Europe,  much  of  Africa,  and  a  little  of  western  Asia.  The 
whinchat  Is  Bi  inches  long  and  9^  in  extent ;  the  upper 


Whinchat  ( Pratincola  rubetra). 

parts  are  variegated  with  blackish-brown  shaft-spots  and 
yellowish-brown  edgings  of  the  feathers,  lightest  on  the 
rump ;  the  under  parts  are  uniform  rich  rufous ;  a  long 
superciliary  stripe,  a  streak  below  the  eye  and  blackish 
auriculars,  a  patch  on  the  wing,  and  the  concealed  bases  of 
the  tail-feathers  are  white  or  whitish ;  the  eyes  are  brown, 
and  the  bill  and  feet  black.  The  whinchat  haunts  lowland 
pastures  as  well  as  upland  wastes,  nests  on  the  ground, 
and  lays  four  to  six  greenish-blue  eggs,  with  faint  red- 
dish-brown spots  usually  zoned  about  the  larger  end ;  it 
is  an  expert  flycatcher,  and  also  feeds  largely  on  the  de- 
structive wire- worm.  During  May  and  June  the  male  has 
a  melodious  song.  The  whinchat  has  an  Oriental  repre- 
sentative, P.  maarorhyneha  of  India,  and  several  other 
species  are  described. 

The  bird  is  commonly  seen  in  the  large  gorse-ooverts, 
from  which  it  receives  Its  name  of  Whan-  or  Furze-cAof. 
H.  Seebolm,,  Hist.  Brit.  Bbds,  I.  312. 

whincow  (hwin'kou),  n.  A  bush  of  furze.  Ral- 
Uwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
whindle  (hwin'dl),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  whimtted, 
Tppr.  whindUng.  ^Also  wMnnel;  tieq^.ot  whine.'] 
To  whimper  or  whine.  Phillips,  1706.  [Prov. 
Eng.  and  U.  S.] 
A  whindling  dastard.  B.  Janmn,  Epicoene,  iv.  2. 

To  whindle  or  whinnel,  'to  cry  peevishly,  to  whimper ' 
(used  of  a  child),  is  very  common  in  East  Tennessee. 
Wright  has  whiridle,  whinnel,  and  whinnel,  all  meaning  to 
whine  ;  so  Halliwell  wMnnel. 

Trans.  A'mer.  Philol.  Ass.,  XVII.  45. 


whine  (hwin),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  whined,  ppr. 
whining.  [<  ME.  whinen,  hwinen,  <  AS.  hwman, 
whine,  =  Icel.  hvma,  whizz,  whir,  =  Sw.  hvina, 
whistle,  =  Ban.  hvine,  whistle,  whine ;  cf.  Icel. 
hveima,  wail,  Goth.  Jcwainon,  mourn,  Skt.  j/  kvan, 
buzz.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  utter  a  plaintive  pro- 
tracted sound  expressive  of  distress  or  com- 
plaint ;  moan  as  a  dog,  or  in  a  childish  fashion. 
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I  whyne,  as  a  chylde  dothe,  or  a  dogge.  .  .  .  Whyne  you 
nowe,  do  you  holde  your  peace,  or  I  shall  make  yon. 

Palsgrave,  p.  781. 
1st  witch.  Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mew'd. 
2d  witch.  Thrice,  and  once  the  hedge-pig  whined. 

^hak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  1.  2. 

2.  To  complain  in  a  puerile,  feeble,  or  undig- 
nified way;  bemoan  one's  self  weakly. 

For,  had  you  kneel'd,  and  whin'd,  and  shew'd  a  base 
And  low  dejected  mind,  I  had  despis'd  you. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  v.  1. 
Thou  look'st  that  I  should  whine  and  beg  compassion. 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  iv.  i. 
I  am  not  for  whining  at  the  depravity  of  the  times. 

Qoldsmitli,  English  Clergy. 
He  never  whines,  although  he  is  not  more  deficient  in 
sensibility  than  many  authors  who  do  little  else. 

Whipple,  Ess.  and  £ev.,  I.  29. 

II.  trans.  To  utter  in  a  plaintive,  querulous, 
drawling  manner:  usually  with  om*. 

Fool  as  I  was,  to  sigh,  and  weep,  and  whijie 
Out  long  complaints,  and  pine  myself  away. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  L  224. 

A  parson  shall  whine  oiLt  God  bless  me,  and  give  me  not 

a  farthing.  Farquhar,  Love  and  a  BotHe,  i.  1. 

whine  (hwin),  n.  [<  whine, «.]  1.  A  drawling, 
plaintive  utterance  or  tone,  as  the  whinny  of  a 
dog;  also,  the  nasal  puerile  tone  of  mean  com- 
plaint; mean  or  affected  complaint. 

Philip  bent  down  his  head  over  the  dog,  and  as  it  jumped 
on  him,  with  little  bleats,  and  whin£s,  and  innocent  ca- 
resses, he  broke  out  Into  a  sob.  Thackeray,  Philip. 
The  bees  keep  their  tiresome  whine  round  the  resinous 
firs  on  the  hill.                       Brovming,  Up  at  a  Villa. 

2.  In  hwiting,  the  noise  made  by  an  otter  at 
rutting-time.    HaUiwell  (under  htmUng). 
whiner  (hwi'nfer),  n.     [<  whine  +  -eri.]    One 
who  or  an  animal  that  whines. 

One  pitiful  whiner,  Melpomene. 
Qayton,  Festivous  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  242.  (.Latha/m.) 

The  grumblers  are  of  two  sorts  — the  healthful-toned 
and  the  whirusrs.     C.  D.  Warner,  Backlog  Studies,  p.  141. 

whinge  (hwinj),  v.  i.;  pret. ,  and  pp.  whmged, 
ppr.  wMnging.  [Sc.  also  wheenge,  formerly 
quhynge,  whine ;  cf .  OHG.  winson,  MHG.  winsen, 
mourn,  G-.  winseln,  whine,  whimper:  with  orig. 
verb-formative  -s,  from  the  root  of  whine.']  To 
whine. 

If  ony  whiggish,  whingin'  sot 
To  blame  poor  Matthew  dare. 
Bums,  Epitaph  on  Capt.  Matthew  Henderson. 

whinger  (hwing'6r),  n.  [Also  whvngar;  prob. 
a  perversion  of  himger  for  hanger  (cf .  hing  for 
'hang).    Cf.  whinya/rd.]    A  dirk  or  long  knife. 

Had  bugles  blown. 
Or  sign  of  war  been  seen,  .  .  . 

Whingers,  now  in  friendship  bare. 
The  social  meal  to  part  and  share, 
Had  found  a  bloody  sheath. 

.  Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  V.  7. 

whin-gray  (hwin'gra),  n.  The  common  linnet, 
or  whin-linnet.     [North  of  Ireland.] 

whinidstt,  a.  A  corrupt  form  found  only  in 
the  folio  editions  of  Shakspere's  "Troilus  and 
Cressida,"  ii.  1.  15.     Seefinewed. 

whiningly  (hwi'ning-li),  adv.  In  a  whining 
manner. 

whin-linnet  (hwin'lni"'et),  n.  The  common 
linnet,  Linota  cawnabina.  See  cut  under  linnet. 
[Stirling,  Scotland.] 

whin-lintie  (hwin'lin''''ti),  n.  Same  as  whinchat. 
C.  Swainson.     [Aberdeen,  Scotland.] 

whinner  (hwin'er),  v.  and  n.  A  variant  of  whm- 
w2.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  U.  S.] 

Whinnock  (hwin'ok),  n.  [Perhaps  <  whine  + 
dim.  -och  (?) ;  or  <  wMn^,  wlieen,  a  small  quantity 
or  number.]  1.  The  least  pig  in  a  litter;  the 
runt.  HalUwell. — 2.  A  milk-pail.  Halliwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.  in  both  senses.] 

wtinnyi  (hwin'i),  a.  [<  whin^  +  -y^.]  Abound- 
ing in  whins  or  whin-bushes. 

The  Ox-moor  .  .  .  was  a  fine,  large,  whinny,  undrained, 
unimproved  common.       Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iv.  31. 

whinny^  (hwin'i),  a.  [<  whin^  +  -^i.]  Abound- 
ing in  or  resembling  whinstone. 

whinny^  (hwin'i),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  whinnied, 
ppr.  whimvying.  [A  dim.  or  freq.  of  whine.  The 
word  himny,  \  L.  himnire,  neigh,  is  different; 
both  are  felt  to  be  imitative.]  To  utter  the 
cry  of  a  horse ;  neigh. 

Sir  Kichard's  colts  came  whinnying  and  staring  round 
the  intruders.  Kingsley,  Westward  Ho,  v. 

whinny^  (hwin'i),  n.;  pi.  whinnies  (-iz).  [< 
whmny^,  v.]    The  act  of  whinnying;  a  neigh. 

With  colt-like  whinny  and  with  hoggish  whine 
They  burst  my  prayer.    Tennyson,  St.  Simeon  Stylites. 

whinock,  «.    Same  as  whin/nocJc. 
whin-rock  (hwin'rok),  n.    Same  as  whin^. 


Whip 

I  might  as  weel  ha'e  tried  a  quarry 
O'  hard  whin  rock. 

Bums,  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook. 

whin-sill  (hwin'sil),  «.  The  basaltic  rock 
which,  in  the  form  of  intrusive  sheets,  is  inter- 
calated in  the  Carboniferous  limestone  series 
in  the  north  of  England:  so  called  by  the  min- 
ers of  that  region,  whin,  whinstone,  whin-sUl,  and 
toadstone  are  all  names  used  somewhat  indiscriminately 
by  writers  on  the  geology  of  Derbyshire,  Northumberland, 
Durham,  and  Yorkshire :  toadstone,  however,  belongs  ra- 
ther to  Derbyshire,  and  whin^siU  to  the  other  counties 
mentioned. 

whinstone  (hwin'ston),  n.  [Also  Se.  quhin- 
stane;  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  *whernstone, 
a  dial.  var.  of  quern-stone,  in  sense  of  'stone 
suitable  for  making  querns':  see  quern,  qaern- 
stone.]    Same  as  i  ' '  " 


As  for  gratitude,  yon  will  as  soon  get  milk  from  a  whin- 
stone. B.  L.  Stevenson,  Master  of  Ballantrae,  p.  27. 

He  found  .  .  .  that  the  dark  trap-rocks,  or  whinstones 
of  Scotland,  were  likewise  of  igneous  origin. 

OeUcie,  GeoL  Sket(^es,  xii. 

The  following  names  have  been  applied  to  the  Toad- 
stones  in  Derbyshire:  amygdaloid,  black  clay,  basalts, 
boulder  stones,  brown  stone,  cat  dirt,  channel,  chlrt^  clay, 
dunstone,  ferrilite,  fiery  dragon,  freestone,  jewstone,  rag- 
stone,  trap,  tuftstone,  whinstone,  secondary  tri^,  and 
others.  R.  Hunt,  British  Mining,  p.  243. 

whintainf  (hwin'tan),  n.    An  obsolete  form  of 

qwmtaim. 
wbinyardt  (hwin'yard),  n.     [Also  whAmard, 

whinneard,   also  wMngard;  prob.   a   variant, 

simulating  yard?-,  of  whinger,  q.  v.]    A  sword 

or  hanger. 

His  pistol  next  he  cock'd  anew. 

And  out  his  nut-brown  whinyard  drew. 

S.  BvUer,  Hudibras,  I.  iii.  480. 
And  how  will  you  encounter  St.  George  on  Horseback, 
in  his  Cuirassiers  Arms,  his  Swdrd,  and  his  WMn-yardf 
N.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  II.  6. 

whip  (hwip),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  whipped,  wMpt, 
ppr.  whipping.  [<  ME.  whippen,  whyppen,  not 
found  in  AS.  (the  alleged  AS.  *hweop,  a  whip, 
*hweopian,  whip,  scourge,  in  Somner,  being  un- 
authenticated) ;  prob.  a  variant  of  wippen,  < 
MD.  wippen,  shake,  wag,  D.  wippen,  skip,  hasten, 
also  give  the  strappado  (of.  wip,  a  swipe,  the 
strappado),  =  MLG.  wippen,  LG.  wippen,  wup- 
pen,  move  up  and  down  (>  G.  wippen,  move  up 
and  down,  balance,  see-saw,  rock,  draw  up  on  a 
gibbet  and  drop  suddenly,  give  the  strappado), 
=  Sw.  vippa,  wag,  jerk,  give  the  strappado,  = 
Dan.  vippe,  see-saw,  rock,  bob;  a  secondary 
verb,  connected  with  OHG.  wipph,  MHG.  wipf, 
swinging,  quick  motion,  and  MHG.  G.  weifen, 
cause  to  swing, move, wind,  or  turn;  causative 
of  MHG.  wifen,  swing;  akin  to  L.  mbrare,  vi- 
brate, Skt.  ■\/  vip,  tremble :  see  vibrate.  The 
Gael,  cuip,  a  whip,  and  the  "W.  chwip,  a  quick 
turn,  chwipio,  move  briskly  or  nimbly,  are  prob. 
<  E. :  see  qvip.  In  defs.  7,  etc.,  the  verb  is  from 
the  noun.  For  the  change  from  wip  (MB.  wip- 
pen) to  whip,  cf.  w'hap,  wap'^.]  I.  i/ntrans.  1. 
To;move  suddenly  and  nimbly;  start  (in,  out, 
away,  etc.)  with  sudden  quickness:  as,  to  whip 
round  the  corner  and  disappear. 

WMp  to  our  tents,  as  roes  run  o'er  land, 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2.  309. 
You  two  shall  be  the  chorus  behind  the  arras,  and  whip 
out  between  the  acts  and  speak.  B.  Jomaon,  Epiccene,  Iv.  2. 
I  .  .  .  saw  her  hold  up  her  fan  to  a  hackney-coach  at  a 
distance,  who  immediately  came  up  to  her,  and  she  whip- 
ping into  it  with  great  nimbleness,  pulled  the  door  with 
a  bowing  mien.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  SC3. 

In  my  wakeful  mood  I  was  a  good  deal  annoyed  by  a 
little  rabbit  that  kept  whipping  in  at  our  dilapidated  door 
and  nibbling  at  our  bread  and  hard-tack. 

J.  Burroughs,  The  Century,  XXXVI.  614. 

She  .  .  .  whipped  behind  one  of  the  large  pillars,  gave 
her  dress  a  little  shake  at  the  sides  and  behind,  ran  her 
hands  over  her  hair,  and  appeared  before  the  caller  cool, 
calm,  and  collected.  The  Centmry,  XXXVIIL  776. 

2.  In  angling,  to  cast  the  line  or  the  fly  by 
means  of  the  rod  with  a  motion  like  that  of  us- 
ing a  whip ;  make  a  cast. 

There  is  no  better  sport  than  whipping  for  Bleaks  in  a 
boat  in  a  summers  evening,  with  a  hazle  top  about  five  or 
six  foot  long,  and  a  line  twice  the  length  of  the  Rod. 

/.  Wdltan,  Complete  Angler  (ed.  1663),  p,  205. 

II,  trans.  1.  To  move,  throw,  put,  puU,  car- 
ry, or  the  like,  with  a  sudden,  quick  motion ; 
snatch:  usually  followed  by  some  preposition 
or  adverb,  as  away,from,in,into,  off,  on,  out,  up, 
etc. :  as,  to  whip  out  a  sword  or  a  revolver. 

I  whipt  me  hehind  the  arras.  Shale.,  Much  Ado,  1.  3.  63. 
In  came  Clause, 

The  old  lame  beggar,  and  whipt  up  Mastei*  Goswin 

Under  his  arm,  away  with  him, 

Fleteher,  Beggars'  Bush,  v.  1. 

She  then  whipped  offhei  domino,  and  threw  it  over  Mrs, 
Atkinson,  Fielding,  Amelia,  x.  a 
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2.  To  overlay,  as  a  eord,  rope,  etc.,  with  a  cord, 
twine,  or  thread  going  round  and  round  it ;  in- 
wrap;  seize;  serve  with  twine,  thread,  or  the 
like  wound  closely  and  tightly  round  and  round : 
generally  with  about,  around,  over,  etc. 

Whipped  over  either  with  gold  thread,  silver,  or  silk, 

Stuibes.    (Imp.  Diet.) 

The  same  stringes,  beeing  by  the  Archers  themselves 

with  fine  thieed  well  whipt,  did  also  verie  seldom  breake. 

Sir  J.  Smyth,  Discourses  on  Weapons,  etc.,  quoted  in 

[Ellis's  Lit.  Letters,  p.  54. 

Its  string  is  firmly  whipped  about  with  small  gut. 

Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

3.  To  lay  regularly  on;  serve  in  regular  cir- 
cles round  and  round. 

Whip  your  silk  twice  or  thrice  about  the  root-end  of  the 
leather,  hook,  and  towght. 

Cotton,  in  Walton's  Angler,  ii.  245. 

4.  To  sew  with  an  over  and  over  stitch,  as  two 
pieces  of  cloth  whose  edges  are  laid  or  stitched 
together;  overcast:  as,  to  wWp  a  seam. — 5.  To 
gather  hy  a  kind  of  combination  running  and 
overhand  stitch:  as,  to  whip  a  rufle. 

In  haXf-wh^t  muslin  needles  useless  lie, 
And  shuttle-cocks  across  the  counter  fly. 

Oay,  Trivia,  ii.  339. 

6.  Naut.,  to  hoist  or  purchase  by  means  of  a 
rope  passed  through  a  single  pulley. — 7.  To 
strike  with  a  whip  or  lash,  or  with  anything 
tough  and  flexible ;  lash ;  use  a  whip  upon :  as, 
to  wMp  a  horse. 

At  nighty  the  lights  put  out  and  company  removed,  they 
whipped  themselves  in  their  Chappell  on  Mount  Calvary. 
Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  132. 
It  blew  so  violently  before  they  recovered  the  House 
that  the  Boughs  of  the  Trees  whipt  them  sufficiently  be- 
fore they  got  thither ;  and  it  rained  al  hard  as  before. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  iii.  69. 

8.  To  punish  with  a  whip,  scourge,  birch,  or  the 
like ;  flog :  as,  to  wMp  a  vagrant ;  to  whip  a  per- 
verse boy. 

Fough !  body  of  Jove  I  111  have  the  slave  wkipt  one  of 
these  days.  B.  Jongon,  Poetaster,  iv.  1. 

A  country  schoUer  in  England  should  be  whipped  for 
speaking  the  like.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  20. 

I  was  never  carted  but  in  harvest ;  never  wkipt  but  at 
school.  Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  i.  3. 

9.  To  outdo;  overcome;  beat:  a,s,to whip  crea- 
tion.    [Colloq.] 

A  man  without  a  particle  of  Greek  whipped  (to  speak 
Eentuckic^)  whole  crowds  of  sleeping  drones  who  had 
more  than  uiey  could  turn  to  any  good  account. 

'  Ve  t^ncey,  Herodotus. 

10.  To  drive  with  lashes. 

Consideration,  like  an  angel,  came. 

And  whipp'd  the  offending  Adam  out  of  him. 

Shak.,  Hen.  v.,  i.  1.  29. 

This  said,  the  scourge  his  forward  horses  drave 
Through  ev'ry  order;  and,  with  him,  all  whipped  their 

chariots  on. 
All  threat'ningly,  out-thund'ring  shouts  as  earth  were 

overthrown.  Chupman,  Iliad,  xv.  319. 

11.  To  lash,  in  a  figurative  sense;  treat  with 
cutting  severity,  as  with  sarcasm  or  abuse. 

Wilt  thou  whip  thine  own  faults  in  other  men? 

Shak.,T.  of  A.,  v.  1.40. 
I  look'd  and  read,  and  saw  how  finely  Wit 
Had  whipp'd  itself;  and  then  grew  friends  with  it. 

J.  BeoAimord,  Psyche,  ii  62. 

12.  To  cause  to  spin  or  rotate  by  lashing  with 
a  whip  or  scourge-stiek :  said  of  a  top. 

Since  I  plucked  geese,  played  truant  and  wMppedtop. 
Shak.,  U.  W.  of  W.,  v.  1.  27. 

He  was  whipt  like  a  top.    Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  v.  4. 

13.  To  thrash;  beat  out,  as  grain  by  striking: 
as,  to  whip  wheat.  Imp.  Diet. — 14.  To  beat 
into  a  froth,  as  eggs,  cream,  etc.,  with  a  whisk, 
fork,  spoon,  or  other  implement. 

To  make  Clouted  cream  and  whwt  Sillabubs? 

ShadweU,  The  Scowrers. 

15.  To  fish  upon  with  a  fly  or  other  bait;  draw 
a  fly  or  other  bait  along  the  surface  of :  as,  to 
whip  a  stream. 

He  shot  with  the  pistol,  he  fenced,  he  whipped  the 
trout-stream,  .  .  .  but  somehow  everything  went  amiss 
with  him.  Lever,  Davenport  Dunn,  xxiiL 

16.  To  bring  or  keep  together  as  a  party  whip 
does :  as,  to  whip  a  party  into  line.  See  whip, 
n.,  3  (6). 

Lord  Essex  was  there,  ,  .  .  whipping  up  for  a  dinner- 
party, cursing  and  swearing  at  all  bis  friends  for  being  out 
of  town.  Maeaiilay,  in  Trevelyan,  I.  v. 

The  only  bond  of  cohesion  is  the  caucus,  which  occa- 
sionally whips  a  party  together  for  cooperative  action 
against  the  time  for  casting  its  vote  upon  some  critical 
question.  W.  Wilson,  Cong.  Gov.,  ii. 

To  Whip  In,  to  keep  from  scattering,  as  hounds  in  a  hunt ; 
hence,  to  bring  or  keep  (the  members  of  a  party)  together,  as 
in  a  legislative  assembly. —  To  whip  Off,  to  drive  (hounds) 
off  a  scent. 
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The  difficult  nature  of  the  covert,  and  the  fact  that  they 
were  running  in  view,  prevented  hounds  being  whipped  off 
at  the  outset.  The  Field,  April  4, 1885.  (ISneyc.  Diet.) 
To  whip  the  cat.  (a)  To  practise  the  most  pinching  par- 
simony. Forty.  [Prov.  Eng.]  (ft)  To  go  from  house  to 
house  to  work,  as  a  tailor  or  other  workman.  Compare 
whip-cat.    [Scotch  and  prov.  Eng.  and  U.  S.] 

Mr.  Hart .  .  .  made  shoes,  a  trade  he  prosecuted  in  an 
itinerating  manner  from  house  to  house,  whipping  the  cat, 
as  it  was  termed.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  3. 

(ct)  To  get  tipsy.  HaUiweU.— To  Whip  the  devil  around 
the  stump.  See  devil. 
whip  (hwip),  n.  [<  MB.  wMppe,  guippe  =  MD. 
wippe,  a  whip,  D.  wip,  a  swipe,  strappado,  mo- 
ment: see  wMp, ».]  1 .  An  instrument  for  flagel- 
lation, whether  in  driving  animals  or  in  pun- 
ishing human  beings;  a  scourge,  in  its  typical 
form  it  is  composed  of  a  lash  of  some  kind  fastened  upon 
a  handle  more  or  less  rigid ;  the  common  form  of  horse- 
whip has  little  or  no  lash,  being  a  long,  tapering,  and  very 
pliant  switch-like  rod  of  wood,  whalebone,  or  other  ma- 
terial, usually  wound  or  braided  over  with  thread. 

And  alle  the  folk  of  the  Contree  ryden  comounly  with 
outen  Spores :  but  thei  beren  alle  weys  a  ly tille  Whippe  in 
hire  Hondes,  for  to  chacen  with  hire  Hors. 

XandeviUle,  Travels,  p.  249. 

The  dwarf  .  .  . 
Struck  at  him  with  his  whip,  and  out  his  cheek. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

2.  One  who  handles  a  whip,  as  in  driving  a 
coach  or  carriage;  a  driver:  as,  an  expert 
whip. 

What  the  devil  do  you  do  with  a  wig,  Thomas?— none 

of  the  London  wAip*  of  any  degree  of  ton  wear  wigs  now. 

Sheridan,  The  Kivals,  L 1. 

That  is  the  famous  coaching  baronet,  than  whom  no 
better  whip  has  ever  been  seen  upon  the  road. 

W.  Besant,  Fifty  Years  Ago,  p.  60. 

3.  A  whipper-in.  Specifically— (a)  In  hunting,  the 
person  who  manages  the  hounds. 

After  these  the  body  of  the  pack— the  parson  of  the 
parish,  and  a  hard-riding  comet  at  home  on  leave ;  then 
the  huntsman,  the  first  whip,  nearly  a  quorum  of  magis- 
trates, etc.  Whyte  Melville,  White  Bose,  II.  xv. 

(6)  In  English  parliamentary  usage,  a  member  who  per- 
forms certein  non-official  but  important  duties  in  looMng 
after  the  interests  of  his  party,  especially  the  securing  of 
the  attendance  of  as  many  members  as  possible  at  impor- 
tant divisions :  as,  the  Liberal  whip;  the  Conservative 
whip.    See  the  quotation. 

The  whip's  duties  are  (1)  to  inform  eveiy  member  be- 
longing to  the  party  when  an  important  division  may  be 
expected,  and,  if  he  sees  the  member  in  or  about  the 
House,  to  keep  him  there  until  the  division  is  called ;  (2) 
to  direct  the  members  of  his  own  party  how  to  vote ;  (3) 
to  obtain  pairs  forthem  if  they  cannot  be  present  to  vote; 
(4)  to  "tell,"  i.  e.,  count  the  members  in  every  party  di- 
vision; (5)  to  "keep  touch"  of  opinion  within  the  party, 
and  convey  to  the  leader  a  faithful  impression  of  that 
opinion,  from  which  the  latter  can  judge  how  far  he  may 
count  on  the  support  of  his  whole  party  in  any  course  he 
proposes  to  take.« 

J.  Bryce,  American  Commonwealth,  I.  199. 

4.  A  call  made  upon  the  members  of  a  party  to 
be  in  their  places  at  a  certain  time  :  as,  both 
parties  have  issued  a  rigorous  whip  in  view  of 
the  expected  division.  [Eng.] — 5.  A  contri- 
vance for  hoisting,  consisting  of  a  rope  and  pul- 
ley and  usually  a  snatch-block,  and  worked  by 
one  ormore  horses  which  in  hoi  sting  walk  away 
from  the  thing  hoisted.  In  miningusually  called 
whip-and-derry.  See  cut  under  cable-laid. —  6. 
One  of  the  radii  or  arms  of  a  windmill,  to  which 
the  sails  are  attached;  also,  the  length  of  the 
arm  reckoned  from  the  shaft. 

The  arm,  or  whip,  of  one  of  the  sails. 

RanUne,  Steam  Engine,  g  188. 

7.  In  angling,  the  leader  of  an  angler's  cast  with 
its  flies  attached.  The  fly  at  the  end  is  the  drag-fly, 
tail-fly,  or  stretcher;  those  above  are  the  drop-flies,  drop- 
pers, or  bobbers.    More  fully  called  a  whip  ^ flies. 

8.  A  vibrating  spring  used  as  an  electric  cir- 
cuit-closer for  testing  capacity.  The  spring  is  per- 
manently connected  to  one  plate  of  the  condenser  or  car 
ble,  and  vibrates  between  two  studs,  contact  with  one  of 
which  closes  a  battery  circuit,  and  with  the  other  a  gal- 
vanometer circuit.  The  condenser  is  thus  in  rapid  suc- 
cession charged  from  the  battery  and  discharged  through 
the  galvanometer.  The  indications  of  the  latter  are  thus 
proportional  to  the  rate  of  vibration  and  the  capacity  of 
the  condenser. 

9.  A  slender  rod  or  flexible  pole  used  instead 
of  stakes  to  mark  the  bounds  of  oyster-beds. — 

10.  The  common  black  swift,  Cypselus  apus. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  — 11.  A  preparation  of  cream, 
eggs,  etc.,  beaten  to  a  froth. 

There  were  "whips"  and  "floating-islands"  and  jellies 
to  compound.  The  Century,  XXXVII,  84L 

Crack-the-whlp.Sameasmap-tA«-wA!:j>.— Six-stringed 
whip,  or  the  whip  with  six  strings,  the  Six  Articles. 
See  articfe.— Snap-the-whlp,  a  game  played  in  running 
or  skating.  A  number  of  persons  join  hands  and  move 
rapidly  forward  in  line ;  those  at  one  end  stop  suddenly 
and  swing  the  rest  sharply  around ;  the  contest  is  to  see 
whether  any  of  the  outer  part  of  the  line  can  thus  be 
thrown  down  or  made  to  break  their  hold.  *  Also  called 
crack-the-whip.— To  drink  or  lick  on  (upon)  the  'Vrtllpt, 
to  have  a  taste  of  the  whip ;  get  a  thrashing. 
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In  fayth  and  for  yonre  long  taryng 
Ye  shal  lik  on  the  whyp. 

Toumeley  Mysteries,  p.  80. 
Comes  naked  neede?  and  chance  to  do  amisse? 
He  shal  be  sure,  to  drinke  vpon  the  whippe. 

Gascoigne,  Steele  Qias  (ed.  Arber,  p,  68). 

Whip  and  spur,  making  use  of  both  whip  and  spur  in 

riding ;  hence,  with  the  utmost  haste. 

Came  whip  and  spur,  and  dash'd  through  thick  and  thin. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  197. 

whip  (hwip),  adv.  [An  elliptical  use  of  whip, 
V.  Of.  LG.  wips!  qidekly,  =  Sw.  Dan.  vipsi 
pop  I  quick  1]  "With  a  sudden  change;  at  once; 
quick. 

You  are  no  sooner  chose  in  but  whip !  you  are  as  proud 

as  the  deviL  Mrs.  CerMivre,  Gotham  Election,  i.  4. 

When  I  came,  whip  was  the  key  turned  upon  the  gurls. 

mchardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  VIII.  267.    (Davies.) 

whip-and-derry  (hwip'and-der'i),  n.  The  sim- 
plest foi-m  of  machinery,  with  the  exception  of 
the  windlass,  for  hoisting,  it  consists  of  a  rope 
passing  over  a  pulley,  and  is  worked  by  a  horse  or  horses. 
It  is  rarely  used  in  mining,  except  in  very  shallow  mines. 
Sometimes  called  simply  whip,  and  sometimes  whipsey. 


whipcant  (hwip'kan),  n.  [<  wMp,  v.,  +  ohj. 
car^.'i    A  hard  drinker. 

He  would  prove  an  especial  good  fellow,  and  singular 
whip-can.  Urquhmt,  tr.  of  Kabelajs,  i.  8.    (Davies.) 

whipcat  (hwip'kat),  n.  and  a.  [<  whip,  v.,  -f 
obj.  CO*.]  I.  n.  A  tailor  or  other  workman 
who  "  whips  the  cat."  See  to  whip  the  cat  (6), 
under  whip.    [Colloq.] 

A  tailor  who  "whipped  the  cat"  (or  went  out  to  work 
at  his  customers'  houses)  would  occupy  a  day,  at  easy 
labour,  at  a  cost  of  Is.  6d.  (or  less)  In  money,  and  the 
whipcat's  meals  .  .  .  included. 

Mayhem,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  414. 

ILt  a.  Drunken. 

With  whip-colt  bowling  they  kept  a  myrry  carousing. 

Stanihurst,  .£neid,  iii. 

whip-cord  (hwip'kdrd), ».  1.  A  strong  twisted 
hempen  cord,  so  called  because  lashes  or  snap- 
pers of  whips  are  made  from  it. 

Let's  step  into  this  shop,  and  buy  a  pennyworth  of 
whip-cord  ...  to  spin  my  top. 

Kingsley,  Westward  Ho,  ilL 

2.  A  cord  or  string  of  catgut. 

In  order  to  produce  a  cord — known  aswhipcord — from 
these  intestines,  they  are  sewn  together  by  means  of  the 
fllandre  before  mentioned,  the  joints  being  cut  aslant  to 
make  them  smoother  and  stronger. 

Sports^  Encyc.  Manvf.,  L  609. 

3.  A  seaweed,  Chorda  jUum,  having  a  very 
long,  slender,  whip-like  frond.  See  Chorda,  2. 
— Whip-cord  couclmig,  embroidery  in  which  a  heavy 
whip-cord  is  laid  upon  the  material  and  is  covered  by  the 
silk  couching,  which  is  afterward  sewed  closely  down 
upon  the  background  on  each  side  of  the  whip-cord,  so  as 
to  leave  a  decided  ridge. — Whlp-cord  wulow.  See 
wiUow. 

whil)-COrdy  (hwip'k6r''di),  a.  [<  whip-cord 
+  -yi.]  Like  whip-cord;  sinewy;  muscular. 
[Rare.] 

The  bishop  [of  Exeter  was]  wonderfully  bale  and  whip- 
cordy.       Bp.  WUberfarce,  in  Life,  II.  336.    (Eneyc.  Diet.) 

whip-crane  (hwip'kran),  m.  A  simple  and 
rapid-working  form  of  crane,  used  in  unload- 
ing vessels.    E.  S.  Knight. 

whip-crop  (hwip'krop),  n.  A  name  given  to 
the  whitebeam  (Pj/rMS  Aria),  to  the  wayfaring- 
tree  ( Viburrmm  Lantand),  and  to  the  guelder- 
rose  ( F.  Opulus),  from  the  use  of  their  stems 
for  whip-stocks.  Britten  and  Hollcmd.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

whip-fish  (hwip'fish),  n.  A  ehsetodont  fish, 
Herdochus  macrolepidotrus,  having  one  of  the 
spines  of  the  dorsal  fin  produced  into  a  long 
filament  like  a  whip-lash. 

whip-gin  (hwip'jin),  n.  A  simple  tackle-block 
with  a  hoisting-rope  running  over  it:  same  as 
gin-block. 

whip-OTaft  (hwip'graft)j  »•  *•  To  graft  by  cut- 
ting the  scion  and  stock  in  a  sloping  direction, 
so  as  to  fit  each  other,  and  by  inserting  a 
tongue  on  the  scion  into  a  slit  in  the  stock. 

whip-grass  (hwip'gras),  n.  An  American  spe- 
cies of  nut-grass,  Scleria  triglomerata. 

whip-hand  (hwip'hand),  ».  1.  The  hand  that 
holds  the  whip  in  riding  or  driving — that  is, 
the  right  hand. 

Mr.  Tulliver  was  a  peremptory  man,  and,  as  he  said, 
would  never  let  anybody  get  hold  of  his  whip-hand. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  i.  5. 
2.  An  advantage,  or  advantageous  position. 

The  archangel  ...  has  the  whip-hand  of  her.  Dryden. 

Now,  what  say  you,  Mr.  Flameflre?  I  shall  have  the 
whiphand  of  you  presently.  Varibrugh,  JEsop,  v.  L 

Whiphandle  (hwip'han"dl),  n.  1.  The  handle 
of  a  whip.  See  whip-hand,  2,  and  compare  whip- 
row. — 2t.  See  the  quotation. 
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These  little  ends  of  men  and  dandiprats(whom  in  Scot- 
land they  eaWwhiphandles  [manehes  d'estrUles],  and  Ijnots 
of  a  tar-barrel)  are  commonly  very  testy  and  choleric. 

Urquhart,  tr.  of  Eabelais,  ii.  27. 

To  have  or  to  keep  the  whlphaudle,  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage. 

Why,  what  matter?  They  know  that  we  shall  Iceep  the 
whip-hamUe.  The  Century,  XXXVni.  982. 

whip;hanger  (hwip'hang"6r),  n.    A  device  for 

holding  carriage-whips  in  a  harness-room;  a 

whip-rack. 
whip-hem  (hwip'hem),  n.    A  hem  formed  by 

whipping  an  edge,  as  of  a  rufle,  etc.    See  wMp, 

V.  t.,  4. 

Bits  of  ruffling  peeping  out  from  the  folds,  with  their 
edges  in  almost  invisible  whip-hems. 

Mrs.  Whitney,  Leslie  Goldthwaite,  i. 

whipjack  (hwip'jak),  n.  A  vagabond  who  begs 
for  alms  as  a  distressed  seaman:  hence  a  gen- 
eral term  of  reproach  or  contempt.- 

A  mere  whip-jack,  and  that  is,  in  the  commonwealth  of 
rogues,  a  slave  that  can  tallc  of  sea-flght,  .  .  .  yet  indeed 
all  his  service  is  by  land,  and  that  is  to  rob  a  fair,  or  some 
such  venturous  exploit. 

MidcUeton  and  DekJcer,  Soaring  Girl,  v.  1. 

Albeit  one  Boner  (a  bare  whippe  Jaeke)  for  lucre  of 

money  toJse  vpon  him  to  be  thy  father,  and  than  to  maiy 

thy  mother,  yet  thou  wast  persone  Savage's  bastarde. 

Bp.  Ponet  (Maitland  on  Eeformatlon,  p.  74).    (Daviei.) 

whip-kingt  (hwip'king),  n.  [<  whip,  v.,  +  obj. 
fcjwgii.]    A  ruler  of  kings;  a  king-maker. 

Kichard  Nevill,  that  whip-king  (as  some  tearmed  him), 
.  .  .  going  about ...  to  turn  and  translate  scepters  at 
his  pleasure.      Holland,  tr.  of  Camden,  p.  571.    (Davies.) 

whip-lash  (hwip'lash),  n.  The  lash,  or  pliant 
part,  of  a  whip. 

It  I  had  not  put  that  snapper  on  the  end  of  my  whip- 
lath,  I  might  have  got  off  without  the  ill-temper  which 
my  antithesis  provoked. 

O.  W.  Holmes,  The  Atlantic,  LXVI.  667. 

whip-maker  (hwip'ma"k6r),  n.  One  who  makes 
whips. 
whip-mastert  (hwip'mas"'t6r),  n.    A  flogger. 

Woe  to  our  back-sides  I  he 's  a  greater  whip-master  than 
Busby  himself.    Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  ^asmns,  p.  64. 

whip-net  (hwip'net),  n.  A  simple  form  of  net- 
work fabric  produced  in  a  loom  by  a  systematic 
crossing  of  the  warps.    E.  S.  Knight. 

whippettreet,  n.  [ME.,  also  whippil-,  whvpil-, 
viMppul-,  wyppyl-,  wypul-tre,  prop.  *mppeCtre, 
<  *wippel  =  MLGI-.  *wipel  (in  mpeUiom),  also 
wipJeen  (v)ipJcen-l>6m),  wepeken  (wepeTcetiriom), 
wepeJce,  dim.  of  wepe,  also  wepen^dorn,  wepdorn, 
wipdorn,  the  cornel-tree;  connected  with  MD. 
wepelen,  waver,  MD.  MLGr.  wippen,  waver:  see 
whip.^    The  cornel-tree. 

Mapul,  thorn,  beech,  hasel,  ew,  whippelre, 

Chawxr,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  2066. 

whipper  (hwip'6r),  n.  [<  whip  +  -eri.]  1. 
One  who  whips;  particularly,  an  officer  who  in- 
flicts punishment  by  legal  whipping. 

They  therefore  reward  the  whipper,  and  esteeme  the 
whip  (which  1  enuie  not  to  them)  sacred. 

Pwchttx,  Pilgrimage,  p.  295. 
2.  A  flagellant. 

A  brood  of  mad  heretics  which  arose  in  the  Church ; 
whom  they  called  Flagellantes,  "the  whippers";  which 
went  about  .  .  .  lashing  themselves  to  blood. 

Bp.  Han,  Women's  Vail,  §  1. 

Sf.  Something  that  surpasses  or  beats  all;  a 
"whopper." 

Mark  well  thys,  thys  relyke  here  is  a  whipper; 

My  freendes  unfayned,  here  is  a  slipper 

Of  one  of  the  seven  slepera,  be  sure. 

Heywood,  Four  P  s  (Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  I.  75). 

4.  One  who  raises  coals  with  a  whip  from  a 
ship's  hold:  same  as  eoal-vMpper. —  5.  Inspiro- 
ning,  a  simple  kind  of  willow. 

whipperee  (hwip-e-re'),  n.  [A  corruption  of 
whip-ray,  like  stvRgaree  for  s^img-r(uy.'\  Same 
as  wMp-ray. 

whipper-in  (hwip'6r-in'),  ». ;  pi.  whippers4n 
(hwip'erz-in').  1.  In  hunting,  one  who  keeps 
the  hounds  from  wandering,  and  whips  them 
in,  if  necessary,  to  the  line  of  chase. 

The  master  of  the  hounds  and  the  whippers-in  wore  the 
traditional  pink  coats,  as  did  a  few  of  the  other  riders. 

T.  C.  Crawford,  English  Life,  p.  179. 

2.  In  the  game  of  hare  and  hounds,  one  who 
leads  the  hounds,  sets  the  pace,  etc. — 3.  Hence, 
in  British  Parliament,  same  as  whip,  3  (6). — 4. 
In  racing  slang,  a  horse  that  finishes  last,  or  near 
the  last,  in  a  race.  Krih's  Cruide  to  the  Twrf. 
whipper-snapper  (hwip'6r-snap"er) ,  n.  [Prob. 
a  balanced  form  of  whip-snapper,  'one  who  has 
nothing  to  do  but  snap  or  crack  the  whip.']  A 
shallow,  insignificant  person;  a  whipster:  also 
used  attributively. 
A  parcel  of  whipper-mapper  sparks. 

Fielding,  Joseph  Andrews,  iv.  6. 
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Much  as  he  had  ingratiated  himself  with  his  aunt,  she 
had  never  yet  invited  him  to  stay  under  her  roof,  and  here 
was  a  young  whipper-snapper  who  at  first  sight  was  made 
welcome  there.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xxxiv. 

whippet  (hwip'et),  n.  [Cf.  whiffet.']  A  kind 
of  dog,  in  breed  between  a  greyhound  and  a 
spaniel.    HalUwell. 

In  the  shapes  and  formes  of  dogges ;  of  all  which  there 
are  but  two  sorts  that  are  usef  ull  for  mans  profit,  which 
two  are  the  mastiffe,  and  the  little  curre,  whi:^et,  or  house- 
dogge ;  all  the  rest  are  for  pleasure  and  recreation. 

John  Taylor,  Works.    (No/res.) 

whippincrustt,  n.    A  variety  of  wine  (?). 

I'll  give  thee  white  wine,  red  wine,  claret  wine,  sack, 
muskadine,  malmsey,  and  whippincrust. 

Uarlowe,  Faustus,  ii.  3. 

whipping  (hvnp'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  whip, «.] 
1.  A  beating;  fiagellation. 

Use  every  man  after  his  desert,  and  who  should  'scape 
'  ■     ■     ■  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  566. 


No  nuns,  no  monks,  no  fakeers,  take  whippings  more 
kindly  than  some  devotees  of  the  world. 

Thaiskeiray,  Philip,  iv. 

2.  A  defeat ;  a  beating :  as,  the  enemy  got  a 
good  whippmg.    See  whip,  v.,  9.    [Colloq.] — 3. 
Naut.,  a  piece  of  twine  or  small  cord  wound 
round  the  end  of  a  rope  to  keep  it  from  unlay- 
ing.— 4.  In  bookbinding,  the  sevping  of  the  raw 
edges  of  single  leaves  in  sections  by  overcast- 
ing the  thread  [Bng.] :  known  in  the  United 
States  as  whip-sUtching. — 5.  In  sewing,  same  as 
overcasting,  2. — 6.  The  act  or  method  of  cast- 
ing the  fly  in  angling;  casting. 
whipping-boy  (hwip'ing-boi),  n.    A  boy  for- 
merly educated  with  a  prince  and  punished  in 
his  stead.    Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  U.  342. 
whipping-cheert  (hwip'ing-cher),  n.  Flogging ; 
chastisement. 
She  shall  have  whipping-cheer  enough,  I  warrant  her. 
Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  v.  4.  6. 
Your  workes  of  supererrogation. 
Your  idle  crossings,  or  your  wearing  haire 
Next  to  your  skin,  or  all  your  whippirig-cheer. 

Timesf  WhisOe  ^.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  13. 

whipping-hoist  (hwip'ing-hoist),  n.  A  steam- 
hoist  working  with  a  whip. 

whipping-post  (hwip'ing-post),  n.  The  post  to 
which  are  tied  persons  condemned  to  punish- 
ment by  whipping;  hence,  the  punishment  it- 
self, frequently  employed  for  certain  offenses, 
and  still  retained  in  some  communities. 

He  dares  out-dare  stocks,  wMpping-poids,  or  cage. 

John  Taylor,  Works.    {Nares.) 

The  laws  of  New  England  allowed  masters  to  correct 
their  apprentices,  and  teachers  their  pupils,  and  even  the 
public  whipinng-post  was  an  institution  of  New  England 
towns.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  122. 

whipping-snapping  (hwip'ing-snap"ing),  a.  [< 
whipping  +  snapping:  adapted  from  wh^per- 
snapper.]    Insignificant;  diminutive. 

All  sorts  of  whipping-snapping  Tom  Thumbs. 

Thackeraiy,  Koundabout  Papers,  Ogres. 

whipping-top  (hwip  'ing-top),  n.  Same  as  whip- 
top_. 

whippletree  (hwip'l-tre),  n.  Same  as  whiffle- 
tree. 

whippoorwill  (hwip'ppr-wil'),  n.  [Formerly 
also  whippowill  (at.poor^will) ;  an  imitative  word, 
from  the  sound  or  cry  made  by  the  bird,  as  if 
'whip  poor  Will.']  An  American  oaprimul- 
gine  bird,  Antrostomus  vociferus,  related  to  the 
chuek-will's-widow,  A.  carolinensis,  and  resem- 
bling the  European  goatsucker,  Caprimulgiis  eu- 
ropsSUS.  It  is  9  to  10  inches  long,  and  16  to  18  in  ex- 
teat  of  wings  (being  thus  much  smaller  than  the  chuck- 


whippoorwill  {Antrostomus  voctferus). 

will's-widow),  and  lacks  the  lateral  filaments  of  the  rictal 
bristles.  The  coloration  is  intimately  variegated  with  gray, 
black,  white,  and  tawny,  giving  a  prevailing  gray  or  neu- 
tral tone,  somewhat  frosted  or  hoary  in  hlgh-plumaged 
males,  ordinarily  more  brownish ;  there  are  sharp  black 
streaks  on  the  head  and  back ;  the  wings  and  their  coverts 
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are  barred  with  rufous  spots ;  the  lateral  tail-leathers  are 
black,  with  a  large  terminal  area  white  in  the  male,  tawny 
in  the  female ;  and  there  is  a  throal>bar  white  in  the  male, 
tawny  in  the  female.  The  bill  is  extremely  small,  but  the 
mouth  is  deeply  cleft,  and  as  wide  from  one  corner  to  the 
other  as  the  whole  length  of  the  rictus  (as  figured  under 
fissirostral).  There  has  been  some  popular  contusion  be- 
tween the  whippoorwill  and  the  night-hawk ;  they  are  not 
only  distinct  species,  but  belong  to  different  genera,  and 
their  dissimilarity  appears  at  a  glance.  Unlike  the  night- 
hawk,  the  whippoorwill  is  entirely  nocturnal;  it  files  with 
noiseless  wings,  like  the  owl,  and  is  ottener  heard  than 
seen.  The  notes  which  have  given  the  name  are  trisyl- 
labic (compare  poor-will),  and  rapidly  reiterated,  with  a 
strong  accent  on  the  last  syllable;  a  click  of  the  beak 
and  some  low  muffled  sounds  may  also  be  heard  when  the 
bird  is  very  near.  The  eggs,  two  in  number,  are  laid  on 
the  ground,  or  on  a  fallen  log  or  stump,  without  any 
nest;  they  are  creamy-white,  heavily  clouded  and  marked 
with  brown  and  neutral  tints,  nearly  equal-ended,  and 
1.25  by  0.90  inch  in  size.  The  young  are  covered  with 
fiuffy  down.  The  whippoorwill  inhabits  the  eastern  half 
of  the  United  States  and  British  provinces;  it  breeds  near- 
ly throughout  its  range,  but  winters  extralimitally.  A 
western  variety  is  sometimes  specified  as  the  Arizona 
whippoonmll ;  but  the  place  of  whippoorwills  is  mostly 
taken  in  the  west  by  the  poor-wills,  as  Nuttall's.  Several 
other  species  of  Antrostonvus  are  found  in  Mexico  and 
Central  and  South  America. 

The  moan  of  the  whip-poor-will  from  the  hillside ;  the 
boding  cry  of  the  tree-toad,  that  harbinger  of  storm ;  the 
dreary  hooting  of  the  screech-owl. 

In^ng,  Sketch-Book,  p.  424. 

whip-postt  (hwip'post),  n.  Same  as  whipping- 
post. 

If  the  stocks  and  whip-post  cannot  stay  their  extrava- 
gance, there  remains  only  the  jail-house. 

Sev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  L  18. 

whippowillt,  n.    Same  as  whippoorwill. 

whippy  (hwip'i),  a.  and  n.  [Also  whuppy;  < 
whip  +  -^1.]  1.  a.  Active;  nimble;  forward; 
pert.    Jamieson. 

II.  n.;  pi.  whippies  (-iz).  A  girl  or  young 
woman ;  especially,  a  malapert  young  woman. 
Eliz.  Hamilton.     [Scotch  in  both  uses.] 

whip-ray  (hvrip'ra),  n.  [Also,  corruptly,  whip- 
peree; <  whip  +  ray^.]  A  sting-ray;  any  mem- 
ber of  the  family  Trygonidse;  any  ray  with  a 
long,  slender,  flexible  tail  like  a  whip-lash,  as 
a  member  of  the  MyliobatidsB.  See  cuts  under 
sting-ray  and  Trygon. 

whip-rod  (hwip'rod),  n.  A  whipped  rod ;  an 
angling-rod  wound  with  small  twine  from  tip 
to  butt,  like  a  whip. 

whip-roll  (hwip'rol),  n.  In  weaving,  a  roller  or 
bar  over  which  the  yam  passes  from  the  yam- 
beam  to  the  reed,  the  presstire  of  the  yam  on 
the  whip-roll  serving  to  control  the  let-oflmech- 
anism.    JE.  H.  Knight. 

whip-row  (hwip'ro),  n.  Ja.agri.,  the  row  easi- 
est to  hoe;  hence,  the  inside  track;  any  advan- 
tage :  as,  to  have  the  whip^ow  of  a  person  (to 
have  an  advantage  over  him).     [Colloq.,  TJ.  S.] 

whip-saw  (hwip'sft),  n.  A  frame-saw  with  a 
narrow  blade,  used  to  cut  curved  kerfs.  See 
cut  under  saw. 

whip-saw  (hwip'sS,),  v.  t.  [<  wMp-saw,  m.]  1. 
To  cut  with  a  whip-saw. 

The  great  redwoods  that  were  hewn  in  the  Sonoma  for- 
ests were  whip-sawed  by  hand  for  the  plank  required. 

The  Century,  XU.  387. 

3.  To  have  or  take  the  advantage  of  (an  adver- 
sary), whatever  he  does  or  may  be  able  to  do ; 
particularly,  in  gamblers'  slang,  to  win  at  faro, 
at  one  turn  (two  bets  made  by  the  same  person, 
one  of  which  is  played  open,  the  other  being 
coppered);  beat  (a  player)  in  imo  ways  at  once. 

whip-sawing  (hv7ip's&"ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
whip-saw,  v.]  The  acceptance  of  fees  or  bribes 
from  two  opposing  persons  or  parties.  Mag.  of 
Amer.  Hist.,  XIH.  496.     [Political  slang.] 

whip-scorpion  (hwip'skdr^'pi-on),  n.  A  false 
scorpion  of  the  family  Thetyphonidse,  having  a 
long,  slender  abdomen  like  the  lash  of  a  whip, 
as  Thel/yphonus  giganteiis,otthe  southern  United 
States:  also  there  called  grampus,  mule-killer, 
and  vinaigrier.  The  name  is  sometimes  extended  to 
the  species  of  the  related  family  Phrynidx,  and  thus  to 
the  whole  of  the  suborder  Pedipalpi.  See  the  technical 
names,  and  cut  under  Pedipalpi. 

whipsey-derry  (hwip'si-der*i),  n.  Same  as 
whip-and^derry. 

whip-shaped  (hwip'shapt),  a.  Shaped  like  the 
lash  of  a  whip.  Specifically— (o)  In  6o*.,  notingroots  or 
stems.  (6)  In  zool.,  lash-like ;  flagellate  or  flageUiform : 
said  of  various  long,  slender  parts  or  processes. 

whip-snake  (hwip'snak),  ».  One  of  various 
serpents  of  long,  slender  form,  likened  to  that 
of  a  whip-lash,  in  the  United  States  it  is  applied  to 
various  species  of  the  genus  Mastieophis,  as  M.  jlageUi- 
ftyrmis,  more  fully  called  coachwhip-enake,  a  harmless  ser- 
pent 4  or  5  feet  long.  The  emerald  whip-snake  is  Phi- 
lodryas  viridisslmus,  of  a  lovely  green  color,  inhabiting 
Brazil.  See  also  Passerita  (with  cut). 
He  wished  it  had  been  a  whipsnakeinsteaA  of  a  magpie. 
H.  Eingsley,  Seoflry  Hamlyn,  zzvii. 


whip-socket 

whip-socket  (hwip'sok^et),  n.  A  socket  at- 
tacned  to  the  dashboard  of  a  vehicle,  to  receive 
the  butt  of  the  whip. 

whip-staff  (hwip'staf),  n.  1.  A  whiphandle.— 
2.  Naut.,  a  bar  by  which  the  rudder  is  turned : 
an  old  name  for  the  tiller  in  small  vessels.  Fal- 
coner. 
whip-stalk  (hwip'st&k),  n.  Same  as  whip-stock. 
whipster  (hwip'stto),  n.  [<  whip  +  ster.^  1. 
Same  as  whipper-snapper. 

Every  puny  whipster  gets  my  sword. 

Shak.,  Othello,  t.  2.  244. 
Iliat  young  liquorish  whipster  Hearttree. 
'  Vanbmgli,  Provoked  Wile,  v.  3. 

2t.  A  sharper.    Bailey,  1731. 
whip-stick  (hwip'stik),  n.  Same  as  whip-stoclc. 

— Wblp-Btlck  paUL  aeepaim». 
whip-stitch  (hwip'stich),  v.t.  l.  To  sew  over 
andover:  especiaUyusedinbookbinding.  Com- 
pare whip,  V.  t,  4. — 2.  In  agri.,  to  half-plow  or 
rafter.  Imp.  IHct.  [Local,  Eng.] 
whip-stitch  (hwip'stich),  li.  [<  whip-sUtch, ».] 
1.  In  agri.,  a  sort  of  half-plowing,  otherwise 
called  raftering.  [Local,  Eng.] — 2.  A  hasty 
composition.  I>ryden.  [Rare.] — 3.  Apartiole; 
the  smallest  piece.  [CoUoq.] — 4.  A  tailor: 
used  in  contempt. 

whip-stitching  (hwip'stieh^ing),  n.    See  whip- 
ping, 4. 
whip-stock  (hwip'stok),  n.    The  staff,  rod,  or 
handle  to  which  the  lash  of  a  whip  is  secured. 
Also  whnp-stalk,  whip-stick. 
Out,  Ciirter ; 

Hence,  dirty  wh^tstock;  hence,  you  foul  clown. 
Be  gone.  T.  TomMs  <J),  Albumazar,  iv.  4. 

Fhoebus,  when 
He  broke  his  whipstodc,  and  exclaim'd  against 
'The  horses  of  the  sun. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  L  2. 

whip-tail,  whip-tailed  (hwip'tal,  -tald),  o. 
Having  a  long,  slender  tail  like  a  whiprlash: 
as,  the  whip-tail  scorpion.    See  whip-scorpion. 

whip-tom-kelly  (hwip'tom-kel'i),  n.  The 
black-whiskered  vireo  or  greenlet  of  Cuba, 
the  Bahamas,  and  Florida,  Vireo  tarbatulus: 
so  called  in  imitation  of  its  note.  It  closely  resem- 
bles the  common  red-eyed  vireo  of  the  United  States,  but 
has  black  mystacial  stripes.    Compare  cut  under  greerUet, 

whip-top  (hwip'top),  n.  A  top  which  is  spun 
by  whipping.    Also  whipping-top. 

We  have  hitherto  been  speaking  of  the  whip-top;  for 
the  peg-top,  I  believe,  must  be  ranked  among  the  modem 
inventions,  and  probably  originated  from  the  te-totums 
and  whirligigs.  SAwtt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  492. 

whip- worm  (hwip'wferm),  n.  A  nematoid  para- 
sitic worm,  Trichocephalus  dispar,  or  another  of 
this  genus,  as  T.  affinis,  the  csecum-worm  of 
sheep.  They  have  a  long,  slender  anterior  part  and  a 
short,  stout  posterior  part^  like  a  whip-lash  Joined  to  a 
whip-stock. 
Whir  (hw6r),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  whirred,  ppr.  whir- 
ring. [Also  whirr,  and  formerly  whur;  prob.  < 
Dan.  mirre,  whirl,  twirl,  =  Sw.  dial,  hwirra, 
whirl;  cf.  G.  schwirren,  whir,  buzz.  Cf.  whirl.'] 
I.  intrans.  To  flyj  dart,  revolve,  or  otherwise 
move  quickly  with  a  whizzing  or  buzzing 
sound;  whizz. 

When  the  stone  sprung  back  again,  and  smote 
Earth,  like  a  whirlwind,  gath'ring  dust  with  whxrrirbg 

fiercely  round. 
For  fervour  of  his  unspent  strength,  in  settling  on  the 
ground.  Chapman,  Iliad,  xiv.  343. 

The  lark 
Whirred  from  among  the  fern  beneath  our  feet. 

Wordsworth,  The  Borderers,  iiL 
The  blue  blaze  whirred  up  the  chimney  and  flashed  into 
the  room.  &  Juda,  Margaret,  i.  13. 

And  the  whirring  sail  [of  the  windmill]  goes  round. 

Tennyson,  The  Owl,  t 

II.  trans.  To  hurry  away  with  a  whizzing 
sound. 

This  world  to  me  is  like  a  lasting  storm. 
Whirring  me  from  my  friends. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  iv.  1.  21. 

whir  (hwer),  n.  [Also  whirr;  <  whir, «.]  1 ._  The 
buzzing  or  whirring  sound  made  by  a  quickly 
revolving  wheel,  a  partridge's  wings,  etc. 

As  my  lord's  brougham  drives  up,  .  .  .  the  ladies,  who 
know  the  whirr  of  the  wheels,  and  may  be  quarreling  in 
the  drawing-room,  call  a  truce  to  the  fight. 

Thackeray,  Philip,  iv. 
2t.  A  turn ;  commotion. 

They  flapt  the  door  full  in  my  face,  and  gave  me  such  a 
whurr  here.  Varibrugh,  Journey  to  London,  ii.  1. 

whirl  (hw6rl),  V.  [Formerly  also  wherl,  whurl; 
<  ME.  whirlm,  whwirllen,  wirlen,  eontr.  from 
*whenelen  =  MD.  wervelen,  whirl,  =  G.  wirheln, 
whirl,  =  Icel.  hvirfla  =  Sw.  hvirjla  ■=  Dan. 
hvirvle,  whirl;  freq.  of  the  verb  represented  by 
AS.  hweorfan,  etc.,  turn:  see  wherve,  and  cf. 
warble^.    The  E.  verb  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
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Seand. ;  it  depends  in  part  on  the  noun.]    I. 
trans.  1.  To  swing  or  turn  rapidly  round;  ro- 
tate, or  cause  to  revolve  rapidly. 
A-bowte  cho  whirUide  a  whele  with  her  whitte  houdez. 
Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  3261. 
Mv  thoughts  are  whirled  like  a  potter's  wheel. 

SAdft.,  IHen.  VI.,i.  6. 19. 
With  that  his  faulchion  he  wherled  about. 
Hobin  Hood  and  the  Stranger  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  416). 

2.  To  oast  with  a  twirling  or  twisting  motion ; 
throw  with  a  rapid  whirl. 

And  proudest  Turrets  to  the  ground  hath  whurld. 

"  '    ter,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  6. 


First  Sarpedon  whirl'd  his  weighty  lance. 

'    Pope,  niad,  zvl  585. 

3.  To  carry  swiftly  away  with  or  as  if  with  a 
revolving  or  wheeling  motion. 

See,  see  the  chariot,  and  those  rushing  wheels. 
That  whirl'd  the  Prophet  up  at  Chebar  fiood. 

Milton,  The  Passion,  L  37. 
The  last  red  leaf  is  whirl'd  away. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xv. 
Uplifted  by  the  blastj  and  whirled 
Along  the  highway  of  the  world, 

Longfellow,  Golden  Iiegend,  iL 
=ST1L  1.  To  twirl,  spin,  revolve,  rotate. 

U.  intrans.  1.  To  turn  rapidly;  move  round 
with  velocity ;  revolve  or  rotate  swiftly. 

Four  [moons]  fixed,  and  the  fifth  did  whirl  about 
The  other  four.  Shak.,  K.  John,  Iv.  2. 183. 

This  slippery  globe  of  life  whirls  of  itself. 

Lowell,  Parting  of  the  Ways. 

2.  To  pass  or  move  with  a  rapid  whirling  mo- 
tion, or  as  if  on  wheels. 

I'll  come  and  be  thy  waggoner, 
And  whirl  along  with  thee  about  the  globe. 

Sfto*.,  Tit.  And,,  v,  2,  49. 
What  thoughts  of  horror  and  madness  whirl 
Through  the  burning  brain, 

Whittier,  Mogg  Megone,  L 
The  supply  of  material  in  the  world  is  practically  con- 
stant; nothing  drops  off  of  it  as  we  wAin  through  space, 
and  tile  only  thing  added  is  some  stray  meteorite,  insig- 
nificant except  in  the  way  of  a  sign  or  wonder. 

Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  CXZX.  88, 
Whirling  chair,  an  apparatus  formerly  used  to  subdue 
intractable  patients  in  retreats  for  the  insane.  After  the 
victim  had  been  strapped  in,  the  chair  was  made  to  re- 
volve very  rapidly,— whirling  dervish.  See  dervish. — 
Whirling  plant.  Same  as  telegrap?i-plant. 
whirl  (hw6rl),  n.  [<  ME.  whirl  (in  comp.)  = 
MD.  wervel,  worvel,  a  whirl,  peg,  a  spinning- 
wheel,  =  OHG-.  wirbil,  wirfll,  a  whirlwind,  MHG. 
Gc.  wirbel,  a  whirl,  the  crown  of  the  head,  =  Icel. 
hvirfiU,  a  circle,  ring,  the  crown  of  the  head: 
see  whirl,  v.,  and  cf.  wharU,  whorl.']  If.  The 
whorl  of  a  spindle. 

A  whvrle,  ...  a  round  Piece  of  Wood  put  on  the  spin- 
dle of  a  spinning-wheel.  Bailey,  1731. 
Medle  you  with  your  spyndle  and  your  whirle. 

lTd(Ul,  Soister  Doister,  i,  3. 

2.  A  reel  or  hook  used  in  rope-making  for  twist- 
ing strands  of  hemp  or  gut. — 3.  A  rope-winch. 
— 4.  In  bot.  and  conch.  See  whorl. — 5.  A  rapid 
circling  motion  or  movement,  as  that  of  a  re- 
volving body;  rapid  rotation,  gyration,  or  cir- 
cumvolution: literally  and  figuratively:  as,  the 
whirl  of  a  top  or  of  a  wheel ;  the  whirls  of  fancy. 

Thus  I  would  prove  the  vicissitudes  and  whirl  of  plea- 
sures about  and  agaiu.  B.  Jonsom,,  Cynthia's  Revels,  iv.  1, 
Now  with  sprightly 
Wheel  downward  come  they  into  fresher  skies ;  ,  ,  , 
Still  downward  with  capacious  whirl  they  glide, 

Keatt,  Sleep  and  Poetry, 

6.  Something  that  whirls,  or  moves  with  a  rapid 
circling  motion ;  the  circling  eddy  of  a  whirl- 
pool, a  whirlwind,  or  the  like. 
What  fiaws,  and  whirls  of  weather, 
Or  rather  storms,  have  been  aloft  these  three  days ! 

Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  iii,  6, 
Upon  the  whirl,  where  sank  the  ship. 
The  boat  spun  round  and  round, 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  viL 

whirl-about  (hwM'a-bout''),  TO,  1.  Something 
that  whirls  with  velocity;  a  whirligig. —  2t.  A 
great  fish  of  the  whale  Mnd ;  a  whirl-whale. 
The  monstrous  WMrl-abovt, 
Which  in  the  Sea  another  Sea  doth  spout, 
Where-with  huge  Vessels  (if  they  happen  nigh) 
Are  over-whelm'd  and  sunken  suddenly. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  L  5. 

Whirlbat  (hwerl'bat),  TO.  [Also,  by  confusion, 
hurlbat;  <  whirl  +  6a«l.]  The  ancient  cestus, 
a  kind  of  boxing-glove  used  by  Greek  and  Ro- 
man athletes.    See  cuts  under  cestus^,  2 

Your  shoulders  must  not  undergo  the  churlish  whoorlbats 

fall; 

Wrastling  is  past  you,  strife  in  darts,  the  foot's  celerity ; 

Harsh  age  in  his  years  fetters  you,  and  honour  sets  you 

free.  Chapman,  Iliad,  xxiii.  538. 

He  rejected  them,  as  Dares  did  the  whvrlbats  of  Eryx, 

when  fhey  were  thrown  before  him  by  Entellus. 

Dryden,  Pref.  to  Fables. 


whirl-pillar 

whirlblast  (hwferrblast),  ».  A  whirling  blast 
of  wind ;  a  whirlwind. 

The  whirl-Mast  comes,  the  desert  sands  rise  up. 

Coleridge,  Night-Scene. 
A  whirUhlast  from  behind  the  hill 
Bushed  o'er  the  wood  with  startling  sound. 

Wordswarfh,  Poems  of  Fancy,  lit 
Were  this  bitter  whirl-ilast  fanged  with  flame. 
To  me  'twere  summer,  we  being  side  by  side, 

Lowell,  Paolo  to  Francesca. 
whirlbone  (hw^rl'bon),  m.  [Early  mod,  E.  also 
whyrlebone;  <  MB.  whirlbon,  whyrlebone,  whorU- 
bone  (=  MD.  wervelben);  <  whirl  +  ftoreei. 
Hence,  by  confusion,  hurlbone.']  It.  The  bone 
of  a  ball-and-socket  joint,  as  in  the  hip. 

The  ,  ,  ,  whirlebones  of  their  hips,  about  which  their 
hucklebones  turne,  Holland,  tr,  of  Pliny,  xxviii.  11. 

2.  The  patella ;  the  kneepan  or  stifle-bone. 

Patella.  .  .  .  La  palette  dugenouil.  The  M*irfe6(m«  of 
the  knee.  Nomenelator.    (Hares.) 

whirler  (hw6r'16r),  n.  [<  whirl  +  -eri.]  1.  One 
who  or  that  which  whirls. —  2.  In  rope^manuf., 
one  of  the  revolving  hooks  to  which  the  hemp 
is  fastened  in  the  operations  of  twisting  it  into 
rope-yam  or  small  rope, 
whirl-firet  (hwferl'fir),  to.     Lightning. 

The  smoaking  storms,  the  whirUflre's  crackling  clash. 
And  deafening  Thunders, 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Lawe. 

whirlgig  (h'tvferrgig),  TO.     Same  as  whirligig,  4. 

whirlicotet  (hwer'li-kot),  to.  [Appar.  for  wAirf- 
cote  (of.  whirligig  toT  whirlgig),  <  whirl  +  cofci.] 
A  wheel-carriage. 

Of  old  time.  Coaches  were  not  known  in  this  Hand,  bnt 
Chariots  or  Whirlicotes,  then  so  called,  and  they  onely 
used  for  Princes  or  great  Estates,  such  as  had  their  foot- 
men about  them.   iStow,  Survey  of  London  (ed.  1633),  p.  70. 

whirligig  (hwer'li-gig),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod. 
E.  whirlygig,  whyrlygigge;  also  whirlgig  (in  def. 
4,  with  a  var.  whirlwig) ;  <  ME.  whyrlegyge;  < 
whirl  +  gig^."]  I.  to.  1.  Any  toy  or  trivial  object 
to  which  a  rapid  whirling  motion  is  imparted. 
Especially — (a)  A  tee-totum,  or  a  top. 

I  tiyll  a  whirlygig  rounde  aboute.  Je  pirouette.  ...  I 
holde  the  a  peny  that  I  wyll  tryll  my  whirlygig  longer 
about  than  thou  shalte  do  iJiyne.  Palsgrave,  p.  762, 

Hath  the  truth  been  hid  in  corners,  that  we  must  grope 
for  it  in  a  sectary's  budget?  Or  are  not  such  men  rather 
sick  of  Donatism  ?  That  every  novelist  with  a  whirligig  in 
his  brain  must  broach  new  opinions ! 

£Uv.  T.  Admus,  Works,  L 180, 
They  [the  gods]  gave  Things  their  Beginning, 
And  set  this  Whirli^  a  Spinning,  Prior,  The  Ladle, 
(&)  A  toy  which  children  spin  in  the  hand  by  means  of 
string,  (c)  A  carrousel  or  merry-go-round,  (d)  A  toy  re- 
sembling a  miniature  windmill,  which  children  cause  to 
spin  or  whu'l  round  by  moving  it  through  the  air. 

2.  Hence,  anything  that  revolves  or  spins  like 
a  whirligig ;  also,  spinning  rotation ;  revolving 
or  recurring  course. 

The  whirligig  of  time  brings  in  his  revenges. 

Shale.,  T.  N.,  V.  1.  386, 

3.  In  milit.  anUq.,  an  instrument  for  punishing 
petty  offenders,  as  a  kind  of  wooden  cage  turn- 
ing on  a  pivot,  in  which  the  offender  was 
whirled  round  with  great  velocity. — 4.  In  en- 
tom.,  any  one  of  numerous  species  of  water-, 
beetles  of  the  family  Gyrinidse,  as  Gyrinits  na- 
tator,  usually  seen  in  large  numbers  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  circling  rapidly  about,  and 
diving  onlv  to  escape  danger,  when  caught,  many 
exude  a  milky  liquid  having  an  odor  of  apples.  They 
abound  in  fresh-water  ponds,  pools,  and  ditches.  The 
larvae  are  aquatic,  and  breathe  by  means  of  ciliate 
branchiae.  The  American  whirligigs  belong  to  the  genera 
Oyrinus,  Dineutus,  and  Gfyretes.  See  cut  under  Oyrimda. 
Also  whirlgig,  whirlwig,  and  whirlvng-beette. 

II.t  a.  Whirling. 

Thrise  to  her  bed  sliding  shee  quayls,  with  whirlygig  eye. 

sight* 
Up  to  the  sky  staring.  Stanihurst,  Mneli,  iv. 

And  so  continuing  their  whirlegigg-ieuoUoDB  with  con- 
tinuall  turnings,  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  307, 

whirling-table,  whirling-machine  (hw6r'- 
ling-ta*bl,  -ma-shen"),  to.  1.  A  machine  con- 
trived for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  princi- 
pal effects  of  centripetal  or  centrinigal  forces, 
when  bodies  revolve  in  the  circumferences  of 
circles  or  on  an  axis.— 2.  la  pottery,  a  potters' 
lathe  for  holding  a  plaster  mold  in  which  is 
laid  a  thin  mass  of  clay,  to  form  a  plate  or  other 
circular  piece.  The  mold  shapes  the  inside  of  the 
piece,  and  a  templet  approached  to  the  revolving  mold 
forms  the  outside.  See  potters'  wheel,  under  potter^. 
3.  A  horizontal  arm  mounted  for  rotation  about 
a  vertical  axis,  used  in  experiments  in  aerody- 
namics. In  determining  the  constants  of  ane- 
mometers, or  for  other  purposes  for  which  high 
velocities  are  desired  under  conditions  thus  at- 
tainable. 

Whirl-pillar  (hwferl'pil'ar),  n.  A  waterspout; 
a  dust-whirl. 


whlrlpit 

wMrlpitt  (hw6rl'pit),  n.  [<  whirl  +  pitK]  A 
whirlpool. 

The  deepest  whiH-pU  of  the  lav'Dous  seaa. 

B.  Jamon,  Every  Man  out  o£  his  Humour,  11.  2. 

This  whirlepU  Is  said  to  have  thrown  up  her  wracltB 

ueer  Tauromenia.  Sandyt,  Travailes,  p.  192. 

whirlpool  (hw6rl'p81),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  whirl- 
poole,  wMrlpole  ;  <  whirl  +  pool^.  ]  1 .  A  eireu- 
lar  eddy  or  current  in  a  nver  or  the  sea  pro- 
duced by  the  configuration  of  the  channel^  by 
meeting  currents,  by  winds  meeting  tides,  etc. 
The  celebrated  whirlpool  of  Charybdis  between  Sicily  and 
Italy,  and  the  Maelstrom  oil  the  coast  of  Norway,  are  not 
whirlpools  in  the  strict  sense,  but  merely  superficial  com- 
motions caused  by  winds  meeting  tidal  currents,  and  in 
calm  weather  are  free  from  danger.  Instances  of  vorti- 
cal motion,  however,  do  occur,  as  in  the  whirlpool  of  Co- 
ryvreckan  in  the  Hebrides,  between  Jura  and  Scarba,  and 
in  some  eddies  among  the  Orkneys. 

Greedy  WMrl-poole,  ever-wheeling  round. 

Suck  in,  at  once.  Oars,  Sails,  and  Ships  to  ground. 

SylveBter,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Battle  of  Ivry. 

2t.  Some  huge  sea-monster  of  the  whale  kind ; 
a  whirl-whale ;  a  whirl-about. 

The  Indian  Sea  breedeth  the  most  and  the  biggest  fishes 
that  are ;  among  which  the  whales  and  whirlpools,  called 
balsense,  take  up  in  length  as  much  as  four  acres  or  arpens 
of  land.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  i.  235.    (2'rench.) 

whirl-pufft  (hw6rl'puf),  n.     [<  ME.  whirlpuff; 
<  whirl  +  puffS^    A  whirlwind.     Wyclif. 
A  wMrU-pufe  or  ghust  called  Typhen. 

HoUand,  tr.  of  Hiny,  ii.  48. 

whirlwaterf  (hwerrwa"t6r),  n.  An  old  name 
for  a  waterspout. 

There  was  no  other  water  fell  over  the  duke's  water-gate 
than  what  came  of  the  breaking  there  of  the  wMrlwaier, 
or,  as  some  call  it,  the  water-pUlar. 

Coynrt  ami  Times  of  Charles  I.,  1. 114. 

whirl-whalet  (hwSrl'hwal),  n.  A  monster  of 
the  whale  kind ;  a  whirl-about ;  a  whirlpool. 

Another,  swallowed  in  a  Whirl-  Whales  womb, 
Is  laid  a-live  within  a  living  Toomb. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  ISartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Lawe. 

whirlwig  (hwferl'wig),  n.  [A  var.  of  whirlgig, 
perhaps  simulating  -^ig  in  earwig."]  Same  as 
whirligig,  4. 

whirlwind  (hwerl'wind),  n.  [<  ME.  whyrle- 
wynde,  qwirl-wind,  a  whirling  wind,  =  D.  wervel- 
wind  =  G.  wirbelwind  ==  leel.  hvirfilvindr  =  Sw. 
hvirfvelvind  ==1)31,11.  hmrvehmd,  a  whirlwind;  as 
whirl  +  wind^,  ».]  1.  A  wind  moving  in  a  cir- 
cumscribed circular  path;  a  mass  of  air,  of  which 
the  height  is  generally  very  great  in  comparison 
with  its  width,  rotating  rapidly  round  a  vertical 
or  slightly  inclined  axis,  this  axis  having  at  the 
same  time  a  ptogressive  motion  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  land  or  sea.  whirlwinds  vary  greatly 
in  dimensions  and  intensity,  the  term  including  the 
miniature  eddy  that  circles  in  the  dusty  street,  the  tow- 
ering sand-pillars  of  the  tropical  deserts,  the  waterspout 
foimed  over  bodies  of  water,  and  the  destructive  tornado 
of  the  United  States.  They  arise  when  the  atmosphere  is 
in  a  condition  of  instability,  and  are  one  of  the  processes 
by  which  a  stable  condition  is  regained. 
The  Lord  answered  Job  out  of  the  whirlmnd. 

Job  xxxviii.  1. 

2.  Figuratively,  any  wild  circling  rush  resem- 
bling a  whirlwind. 

There  the  companions  of  his  fall,  o'erwhelm'd 
With  floods  and  whirlwinds  of  tempestuous  fire. 
He  soon  discerns.  MUlon,  P.  L.,  i.  77. 

What  a  whirlwind  is  her  head  !  Byron. 

The  deer  was  flying  through  the  park,  followed  by  the 
whirlmnd  of  hounds  and  hunters. 

McuMvlay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xxi. 

To  sow  the  wind  and  reap  the  whirlwind.    See 


whirl-worm  (hwSrl'werm),  n.  A  turbellarian ; 
any  member  of  the  Turbellaria. 
whirly-batt  (hw6r'li-bat),  n.    Same  as  whirl- 
bat. 

Very  true,  and  he  also  propos'd  the  flghting  with  Whirly- 
hats  too,  and  I  don't  like  that  Sport. 

S.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  I.  84. 

whirretf  (hwir'et).  n,  [Perhaps  from  whir.'] 
A  slap;  a  blow.  Also  written  wherret,  whirrit, 
whirrick. 

And  in  a  fume  gave  Furius 
A  whvrret  on  the  eare. 
EendaU,  Flowers  of  Epigrams  (1577).    (Nares.) 
1  forthwith  went,  he  following  me  at  my  heels,  and 
now  and  then  giving  me  a  whirret  on  the  ear,  which,  the 
way  to  my  chamber  lying  through  the  hall  where  John 
Baunce  was,  he,  poor  man,  might  see  and  be  sorry  for,  as 
I  doubt  not  that  he  was,  but  could  not  help  me. 

T.  EUwood,  life  (ed.  Howells),  p.  222. 
Then  there's  your  souse,  your  aiAemt,  and  your  dowst, 
Tugs  on  the  hair,  your  bob  o"  the  lips, — a  whelp  on  't  I 
I  ne'er  could  find  much  difference. 

Fletcher  (and  another  7),  Nice  Valour,  lii.  2. 

whirrett  (hwir'et),  v.  t.  [Also  wherret,  etc. ;  of. 
whirret,  m.]  1.  To  hurry;  trouble ;  tease.  Bick- 
erstaff,  Love  in  a  Village,  i.  5.-2.  To  give  a 
box  on  the  ear  to.    Beau,  and  Fl. 
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whirrick  (hwir'ik),  n.    A  variant  of  whirret. 
Harry  .  .  .  mve  master  such  a  whirrick! 

H.  Brooke,  Fool  of  Quality,  I.  21.    (Davies.) 

whirritti  n.  and  v.    See  whirret. 

whirry  (hwer'i),  v.    [A  dial,  form  of  whir  or  of 
hurry.]    I.  in1/rans.  To  fly  rapidly  with  noise ; 
whir;  hurry. 
II.  trans.  To  hurry.    [Scotch  in  both  uses.] 

whirtle  (hw6r'tl),  m.  [Origin  obscure.]  A  per- 
forated steel  plate  through  which  pipe  or  wire 
is  drawn  to  reduce  its  diameter.  E.  H.  Knight. 

whishi  (hwish),  V.  i.  [Imitative ;  ef .  whiz  and 
sioish.]  To  move  with  the  whirring  or  whizzing 
sound  of  rapid  motion. 

The  scenery  of  a  long  tragic  drama  flashed  through  his 

mind  as  the  lightning-express  train  whishes  by  a  station. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Professor,  vi. 

Whish^t  (hwish),  interj.    [Var.  of  hiish.]   Hush. 

What  means  this  peevish  babe?  Whish,  lullaby ; 
What  ails  my  babe?  what  ails  my  babe  to  cry? 

Quarles,  Emblems,  ii.  8. 

whish^t  (hwish),  a.  [Var.  of  hush.]  Silent: 
same  as  hvsh,  whisht,  whist^. 

You  took  my  answer  well,  and  all  was  whish. 

Sir  J.  Harington,  Ep.,  i.  27. 

whishey,  whishie  (hwish'i),  n.  The  white- 
throat,  %?»o  cjnerea.  Macgilli/oray.  Alsowhat- 
Ue. 

Whishtf  (hwisht),  interj,  and  v.  [Var.  of  husht.] 
Same  as  husht,  whist^. 

When  they  perceived  that  Solomon,  by  the  advise  of 
his  father,  was  annoynted  king,  by  and  by  there  was  all 
whisht.  Latimer,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1549. 

whisfci  (hwisk),  n.  [Prop,  "wish;  <  leel.  visk, 
a  wisp  of  hay,  something  to  wipe  with,  a  rub- 
ber, =  Sw.  viska,  a  whisk,  small  broom,  =  Dan. 
visk,  a  wisp,  rubber,  =  0.  wisch  =  OHG.  wise, 
MHG.  G.  wisch,  a  whisk,  clout;  prob.  con- 
nected with  wash.  The  verb  is  from  the  orig. 
noun;  but  the  noun  in  the  later  senses  ('act 
pf  whisking,'  etc.)  is  from  the  verb.]  1.  A 
wisp  or  small  bunch,  as  of  grass,  hair,  or  straw ; 
specifically,  such  a  wisp  used  as  a  brush,  broom, 
or  besom,  and  especially  in  modem  usage  one 
made  of  the  ripened  panicle  of  broom-com 
(see  broom-corn  and  Sorghum),  used  for  brush- 
ing the  dust  off  clothes,  etc. 

If  you  happen  to  breaJz  any  china  with  the  top  of  the 
whisk  on  the  mantle-tree  or  the  cabinet,  gather  up  the 
fragments.      Swift,  Advice  to  Servants  (Chamber-maid). 

The  ceiling  was  divided  by  whisks  of  flowers,  with  a 
margin  of  honeysuckles.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  ii.  11. 

2.  An  instrument  used  for  whisking,  agitat- 
ing, or  beating  certain  articles,  such  as  cream 
or  eggs. — 3.  A  coopers'  plane  for  leveling  the 
chimes  of  casks. — 4.  A  neckerchief  worn  by 
women  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Also  called 
falling-whisk,  apparently  in  distinction  from 
the  ruff. 

My  wife  in  her  new  lace  whiske.wiiich  indeed  is  very 
noble,  and  I  am  much  pleased  with  it. 

Pepys,  Diary,  II.  217. 

With  whislcs  of  lawn,  by  grannums  wore, 
In  base  contempt  of  bishops  sleeves. 

Hudibras  Bedivivus  (1706).    {Nares.) 

5.  A  brief,  rapid  sweeping  motion  as  of  some- 
thing light ;  a  sudden  stroke,  whiflE,  puff,  or  gale. 
This  first  sad  whisk 
Takes  off  thy  dukedom ;  thou  art  but  an  earl. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Noble  Gentleman,  v. 

He  turned  with  an'  angry  wht^k  on  his  heel,  and  swag- 
gered with  long  strides  out  of  the  gate. 

J.  S.  Le  Fanu,  Dragon  Volant,  iv. 

If  a  whisk  of  Fate's  broom  snap  your  cobweb  asunder. 
Lowell,  Blondel,  ii. 

6t.  A  servant.     [Contemptuous.] 

This  is  the  proud  braches  whiske.  Brome,  Novella. 

7.  An  impertinent  fellow.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.]— Mexican  or  French  whisk.  S&meaatroom- 
root. 

whisk^  (hwisk),  v.  [Prop,  wisk  (as  in  dial,  use) ; 
<  Sw.  viska,  wipe,  sponge,  also  wag  the  tail,  = 
Dan.  viske,  wipe,  rub,  sponge,  =  OHG.  wisken, 
MH(3-.  Gt.  wisehen,  wipe,  rub;  from  the  noun.] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  sweep  or  brush  with  a  light,  rapid 
motion:  as,  to  whisk  the  dust  from  a  table. 

She  advanced  to  the  fire,  rearranged  the  wood,  picked 
up  stray  brands,  and  whisked  up  the  coals  with  a  brush. 
H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  xxiv. 

2.  To  agitate  or  mix  with  a  light,  rapid  mo- 
tion; beat:  as,  to  wfeisfc  eggs. — 3.  To  move  with 
a  quick,  sweeping  motion  or  flourish;  move 
briskly. 

His  papers  light  fly  diverse,  toss'd  in  air ; 
Songs,  sonnets,  epigrams  the  winds  uplift, 
And  whisk  'em  back  to  Evans,  Young,  and  Swift. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  116. 
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4.  To  flourish  about. 

Who ?  he  that  walks  in  giey,  whisking  his  riding-rod? 
Fletcher  (and  another).  Noble  Gentleman,  iL  1. 

5.  To  carry  suddenly  and  rapidly ;  whirl. 

The  outsiders  [in  open  railway-carriages],  who  experi- 
enced the  inconvenience  of  the  smoke  as  well  as  the  cold 
atmosphere  through  which  they  were  whisked. 

Quoted  in  First  Year  of  a  Silken  Seign,  p.  150. 

II.  intrans.  To  move  with  a  quick,  sweeping 
motion;  move  nimbly  and  swiftly:  as,  to  whisk 
away. 

Then,  ill  bested  of  counsel,  rageth  she  [the  Queen], 
And  whiskelh  tlirough  the  town.       Surrey,  iEneid,  iv. 
I  wish  you  would  one  day  whisk  over  and  look  at  Bar- 
ley House.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  44. 

whisk^t  (hwisk),  m.  [<  whisk\  v.,  referring,  in 
the  orig.  form  of  the  game  called  "whisk  and 
swabbers,"  to  the  rapid  action  and  the  whisk- 
ing or  sweeping  of  the  cards  from  the  table  as 
the  tricks  were  won.  There  are  various  other 
card  terms  having  reference  to  quick,  sweeping 
action :  e.  g., '  sweep  the  stakes,'  slams,  etc .  The 
name  whisk,  having  no  very  obvious  significance 
after  its  first  application,  came  to  be  called 
whist.    See  wMst^.]    The  game  of  whist. 

He  plays  at  whisk  and  smokes  his  pipe  eight-and-forty 
hours  together  sometimes. 

Faripiha/r,  Beaux'  Stratagem,  i.  1. 
He  played  at  whisk  till  one  in  the  morning. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  417. 
Whisk  and  swabbers.  See  swabber. 
whisker  (hwis'kfer),  n.  [Formerly  also  (Sc.) 
whisquer,  whiscar;  <  whisk^  +  -er^.]  1 .  One  who 
or  that  whiofi  whisks,  or  moves  with  a  quick, 
sweeping  motion. —  2.  A  switch  or  rod.  [Old 
slang.] 

A  whip  is  a  whisker  that  will  wrest  out  blood 
Of  back  and  of  body,  beaten  right  well. 

Ha/rman,,  Caveat  for  Cursetors,  p.  122. 

3.  A  bimch  of  feathers  for  sweeping  anything. 
Jamieson. — 4.  In  gaol.:  (a)  One  of  the  long, 
stiff,  bristly  hairs  which  grow  on  the  upper  Ii]} 
of  the  cat  and  many  other  animals ;  a  vibrissa ; 
a  feeler;  also,  the  set  of  such  hairs  on  either 
side  of  the  mouth.  See  vibrissa,  and  cuts  under 
Platyrhynchus  and  tiger,  (b)  pi.  Any  similar 
formation  of  hairs,  feathers,  etc.,  about  an  ani- 
mal's mouth;  also,  color-marks  suggestive  of 
whiskers,  as  mystacial  or  maxillary  stripes. 
See  whiskered,  (c)  In  entom,,  a  long  fringe  of 
hairs  on  the  clypeus,  overhanging  the  mouth, 
as  in  flies  of  the  genus  Asilus. —  5.  The  hair  of 
the  face,  especially  that  on  the  sides  of  the  face 
or  cheeks  of  a  man,  as  distinguished  from  that 
which  grows  on  the  upper  lip  (called  the  mtis- 
tache)  and  that  on  the  chin  (called  the  beard), 
but  the  word  was  formerly  also  used  for  the  hair 
on  the  upper  lip :  commonlyin  the  plural.  Com- 
pare side^whiskers. 

His  face  not  very  greats  ample  forehead,  yellowish  red- 
dish whiskers,  which  naturally  turned  up ;  belowe  he  was 
shaved  close,  except  a  little  tip  under  his  lip.  ' 

Avbrey,  Lives  (Thomas  Hobbes). 
His  whiskers  curled,  and  shoe-strings  tied, 
A  new  Toledo  by  his  side.  Addison,  Rosamond,  ii.  2. 

He  had  a  beard  too,  and  whiskers  turned  upwards  on  his 
upper-Up,  as  lang  as  Baudron's.  Scott,  Antiquary,  ix. 

The  Czar's  look,  I  own,  was  much  brighter  and  brisker. 
But  then  he  is  sadly  deficient  in  whisker. 

Byron,  Fragment  of  Epistle  to  Thomas  Moore. 

6.  In  ships,  an  outrigger  of  wood  or  iron  extend- 
ing laterally  from  each  side  of  the  bowsprit-cap, 
serving  to  support  the  jib  and  flying-jib  guys. — 

7.  Something  great  or  extraordinary;  a  whop- 
per; a  big  lie.  Plautxis  made  English  (1694), 
p.  9.     (Davies.) — 8.  A  blusterer.     [Scotch.] 

March  whisquer  was  never  a  good  fisher. 

Scotch  proverb  (Eay,  Proverbs  (1678),  p.  385). 

whiskerando  (hwis-ke-ran'do),  n.  [So  called 
in  allusion  to  Don  Fefolo  Whiskerandos,  a  bur- 
lesque character  in  Sheridan's  play,  "The 
Critic":  a  name  formed,  with  a  Spanish-look- 
ing termination,  <  whisker.]  A  whiskered  or 
bearded  person.     [Burlesque.] 

The  dumpy,  elderly,  square-shouldered,  squinting,  car- 
roty whiskerando  of  a  warrior  who  was  laying  about  him 
so  savagely.  i      Thackeray,  Philip,  xiii. 

whiskerandoedt  (hwis-ke-ran'dod),  a.  [As 
whiskerando  +  -ed?.]    Whiskered. 

To  what  follies  and  what  extravagancies  would  the 
whiskerandoed  macaronies  of  Bond  Street  and  St.  James's 
proceed,  it  the  beard  once  more  were,  instead  of  the  neck- 
cloth, to  "make  the  man"  !       Southey,  The  Doctor,  clvi. 

whiskered  (hwis'kerd),  a.  [<  whisker  -t-  -ed^.] 
1.  Wearing  whiskers;  having  whiskers,  in  any 
sense. 

The  whisker'd  vermin  race.      Grainger,  Sugar-Cane,  ii. 

Again  the  whiskered  Spaniard  all  the  land  with  terror 

smote.  Longfellow,  Belfry  of  Bruges. 
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2.  Formed  into  whiskers. 

Freferrlng  sense  from  chin  that 's  bare 
To  nonsense  thron'd  in  whxsker'd  hair. 

M.  Green,  The  Spleen. 
Black-wliiskered  ^reenlet  or  vireo.  See  vireo  and 
wAip-to?n-te2I</.— Whiskered  auk  or  auklet,  Simarhyn- 
ehus  pygTnseus,  a  smidl  auk  found  in  the  North  Pacific,  of 
a  dark  color,  having  long  white  feathers  like  whiskers  on 
each  side  of  the  head.  It  closely  resembles  the  bird  fig- 
ured at  nt/Jriet.— Whiskered  bat,  Ve^rtMio  myitacirms, 
a  small  brown  bat  widely  distributed  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
— WMskered  tern.  See  terai. 
whiskery  (hwis'ker-i),  a.  [<  whisker  +  -3/I.] 
Having  or  wearing  whiskers.     [Humorous.] 

The  old  lady  is  as  ugly  as  any  woman  in  the  parish,  and 
as  tall  and  whUkery  as  a  Grenadier. 

Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  xli. 

whisket  (hwis'ket),  n.  [Also  wisket;  <  whisk^ 
+  -e<.]  1 .  A  basket ;  especially,  a  straw  basket 
in  which  provender  is  given  to  cattle.  Salli- 
well.  [Trov.  Eng.]  — 2.  A  small  lathe  for  turn- 
ing wooden  pins.  It  has  a  hollow  chuck  to  hold 
the  pin  while  being  turned.    E.  H.  Knight. 

whiskey,  whiskeyfied.  See  whisky^,  wMskified. 

whiskified,  whiskeyfied  (hwia'M-fid),  a.    [< 
whisky'^  +  -fy  +  -eo^.]     Intoxicated,  or  partly 
intoxicated,  as  with  whisky.     [Humorous.] 
The  two  whiskeyfied  gentlemen  are  up  with  her. 

Thackeray,  Virginians,  xxxviil. 

This  person  was  a  sort  of  wkUHfied  Old  Mortality,  who 

claimed  to  have  cut  all  manner  of  tombstones  standing 

around.  W.  Black,  Phaeton,  xxviii.    (Davies.) 

whiskint  (hwis'kin),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  1. 
A  kind  of  drinking-vessel. 

And  wee  will  ban  a  whiskin  at  every  rush-bearing;  a 
waasel  cup  at  yule ;  a  seed-cake  at  fastens. 

The  Two  Lancashire  Lovers  (1640),  p.  19.    (HaUiwell.) 

2.  A  low  menial  of  either  sex.    Forces  Fancies, 
i.  3,  note. 

whisking  (hwis'king),^.  a.  1.  Sweepingalong 
lightly;  moving  nimbly. 

With  whisking  broom  they  brush  and  sweep 
The  cloudy  Curtains  of  Heav'ns  stages  steep. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  2. 
The  whisking  winds.  Pwrchas. 

2.  Great;  large.    Bailey,  1731.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
whiskyi,  whiskey^  (hwis'ki),  n.    [<  wMsk^  + 
-y^,  because  it  wMsks  along  rapidly.]    A  kind 
of  light  gig  or  one-horse  chaise.    Sometimes 
called  Umrwhisky. 
Whiskeys  and  gigs  and  curricles.    Crt^he,  Works,  n.  174. 
The  increased  taxation  of  the  curricle  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  into  existence  the  less  expensive  gig,  a  develop- 
ment or  imitation  of  a  class  of  two-wheeled  carriage  known 
in  the  country  as  a  whisky. 

S.  DoweO,  Taxes  in  England,  m.  227. 

whisky^,  whiskey^  (hwis'ki),  n.  [Also  Se. 
whuskey;  prob.  short  for  *whiskybaugh  or  some 
similar  form,  var.  of  usqueiatigh,  <  Gael,  and  Ir. 
uisgebeatha,  whisky,  lit.  (like  F.  eau  de  vie,  bran- 
dy) 'water  of  life,'  <  uisge,  water,  +  beatha,  life 
(of.  L.  vita,  hfe,  Gr.  piog,  life).  It  does  not  seem 
probable  that  E.  whisky  was  taken  from  Gael. 
Ir.  uisge  simply.]  An  ardent  spirit,  distilled 
chiefly  from  ^ain.  The  term  was  originally  applied 
to  the  spirit  obtained  from  malt  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  etc., 
in  which  sense  whisky  is  synonymous  with  usquebaugh. 
Irish  whisky  and  Scotch  whisky  are  still  made  from  malt^ 
'and  are  known  by  numerous  names,  as  poteen,  mountain^ 
dew,  etc.  In  the  United  States  whisky  is  commonly  made 
either  from  Indian  com  (com  whisky)  or  from  lye  (rye 
whisky).  The  name  wheat  whisky  has,  however,  been  ap- 
propriated to  certain  brands,  and  wheat  is  probably  used 
in  the  making  of  many  different  kinds  or  qualities. — 
Whisky  cocktaU,  a  cocktail  in  which  whisky  is  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient :  it  consists  of  whisky  and  water  fiavored 
with  bitters,  usually  also  with  the  ]peel  of  orange  or  lemon, 
and  sweetened  with  sugar. — Whisky  Insurrection  or 
Rebellion.  See  insurrection. — Whisky  ring,  a  combi- 
nation of  United  States  revenue  officers  anddistillers  to 
defraud  the  government  of  a  part  of  the  internal-revenue 
tax  on  distilled  spirits.  It  was  formed  in  St.  Louis  about 
1872,  extended  to  other  western  cities,  and  secretly  ac- 
quired great  influence  in  the  government,  but  was  broken 
up  in  1875. — Whisky  smasjtl,  a  beverage  of  which  the 
principal  ingredient  is  whisl^  fiavored  with  mint  which 
is  bruised  or  smashed  in  the  liquor,  and  usually  also  with 
orange,  lemon,  pineapple,  or  other  fruit ;  a  whisky  sour 
with  the  addition  of  mint. — Whisky  sour,  a  beverage 
consisting  chiefly  of  whisky  and  water,  acidulated  with 
lemon-juice. —  Whisky  tOddy,  toddy  of  which  whisky  is 
the  principal  ingredient ;  a  beverage  consisting  of  hot 
water  and  whisky,  sweetened  or  spiced. 
whisky-frisky  (hwis'M-fris'M),  a.  Flighty. 
[CoUoq.] 

As  to  talking  in  such  a  whisky-frisky  manner  that  no- 
body can  understand  him,  why  it's  tantamount  to  not 
talking  at  all.  Miss  Bumey,  Cecilia,  ix.  3. 

whisky-jack  (hwis'ki-jak),M.  [An  altered  form, 
by  substitution  of  the  familiar  Jack  for  John,  of 
whisky-johm,.']  The  gray  jay  common  in  north- 
em  sections  and  western  mountainous  parts  of 
North  America;  the  Canada  Jay,  Perisoreus 
canadensis,  related  to  P.  infavstus  of  northern 
Europe;  the  moose-bird.  See  cut  under  Pm- 
soreus. 
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The  Canada  Jay,  or  Whiskey-Jack  (the  corruption  proba* 
bly  of  a  Cree  name).  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  611. 

whisky-john  (hwis'ki-jon),  n.  [A  corruption  of 
the  Cree  Ind.  name,  rendered  whiskae-shawneesh 
by  Sir  John  Kichardson,  but  commonly  spelled 
wiskachon,  <  Cree  Ind.  wiss-ka-^an.  Cf .  whisky- 
jack.'i    Same  as  whisky-jack. 

whisky-liver  (hwis'ki-liv'''er),  n.  Cirrhosis  of 
the  liver,  resulting  from  chronic  aleohol-poison- 
ing. 

whisp  (hwisp),  n.  An  erroneous  form  of  wisp,  4 
(like  the  erroneous  f  oim,  now  established,  whisk 
for  wisk). 

whisper  (hwis'per),  V.  [<  MB.  whisperen,  whys- 
perm,  whispren,  hwispren,  whisper,  <  AS. 
(ONorth.)  hwisprian,  vrtrisper,  murmur,  =  MD. 
wisperen,  D.  wispelen,  whisper, = OHG.  mspalon, 
hwispaWn,  MHG.  G.  wispeln,  whisper;  cf.  recent 
G.  wispem,  whisper ;  allied  to  Icel.  hviskra  =  Sw. 
hviska  =  Dan.  hviske,  whisper ;  imitative  words, 
like  whister,  whistle,  AS.  hwistlian  and  hwiestri- 
an,  whistle,  ult.  from  the  sibilant  base  hwis-. 
Cf.  whistle.']  I,  intrans.  1.  To  speak  without 
uttering  voice  or  sonant  breath ;  speak  with  a 
low,  rustling  voice ;  speak  softly  or  under  the 
breath;  converse  in  whispers:  often  implying 
plotting,  evil-speaking,  and  the  like. 

Ill  whixper  with  the  general,  and  know  his  pleasure. 

Shak.,  All's  WeU,  iv.  S.  329. 
When  David  saw  that  his  servants  whispered,  David  per- 
ceived that  the  child  was  dead.  2  Sam.  xiL  19. 
All  that  hate  me  whisper  together  against  me.  Ps.  xli.  7. 
The  hawthorn-bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade  — 
For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made  I 

Goldsmith,  Des.  ViL,  1. 14. 
Alas  I  they  had  been  friends  in  youth ; 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth. 

Coleridge,  Christabel,  ii. 

2.  To  make  a  low,  rustling  sound,  like  that  of 
a  whisper. 

Soft  zephyrs  whixpering  through  the  trees, 

Thomson,  Country  Life. 
The  trees  began  to  whisper,  and  the  wind  began  to  roll. 
Tennyson,  May  Queen,  Conclusion. 
Smooth  as  our  Charles  [B.iver],  when,  fearing  lest  he  wrong 
The  new  moon's  mirrored  skiff,  he  slides  along, 
Eull  without  noise,  and  whispers  in  his  reeds, 

Lowell,  To  H.  W.  L.  on  his  Birthday. 

Whispered  bronchophony,  bronchophony  elicited  by 
the  whispering  of  the  patient. 

II,  trans.  1.  To  utter  in  a  low  non-vocal  tone; 
say  under  the  breath ;  state  or  communicate  in 
whispers :  often  implying  plotting,  slanderous 
talk,  etc. 

She  whispers  in  his  ears  a  heavy  tale. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  1125. 
Fresh  gales  and  gentle  airs 
Whisper'd  it  to  the  woods. 

Maton,  P.  L.,  viiL  616. 
I  know  that 's  a  Secretj  for  it 's  whispei'd  every  where. 
Congreve,  Love  for  Love,  ilL  3. 

2.  To  address  or  inform  in  a  whisper  or  low 
voice,  especially  with  the  view  of  avoiding  pub- 
licity: elliptical  for  whisper  to. 

He  did  first  whisper  the  man  in  the  ear,  that  such  a  man 
should  think  of  such  a  card.         Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  946. 
He  came 
To  whisper  Wolsey. 

Sha^,  Hen.  'Vin.,  L  1. 179. 
You  saw  her  whisper  me  erewhile. 

B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  iv.  2. 

He  whisper'd  the  bonnie  lassie  hersell. 
And  has  her  favour  won. 
Katharine  Jania/rie  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  30). 
At  the  same  time  he  whispered  me  in  the  ear  to  take 
notice  of  a  tabby  cat  that  sat  in  the  chimney  comer. 

AdMsai^  Spectetor,  No.  117. 

whisper  (hwis'per),  n.  [<  whisper, ».]  1.  The 
utterance  of  words  with  the  breath  not  made 
vocal;  a  low,  soft,  rustling  voice. 

The  seaman's  whistle 
Is  as  a  wlaeper  in  the  ears  of  death. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  iit  1.  9. 
The  inward  voice  or  whisper  can  never  give  a  tone. 

Boom,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  174. 

2.  A  whispered  word,  remark,  or  conversation. 

Full  well  the  busy  whiter,  circling  round, 
Convey'd  the  dismal  tidines  when  he  frown'd. 

GiMsmiai,  Des.  ViL,  L  203. 
Upon  his  first  rising  the  court  wa£  hushed,  and  a  gen- 
eral whisper  ran  among  the  country  people  that  Sir  Koger 
was  up.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  122. 

No  sound  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night  save  now  and 
then  low  whispers  from  the  men,  who  were  standing  mo- 
tionless in  the  ranks.       Comhill  Mag.,  Oct.,  1888,  p.  384. 

3.  A  secret  hint,  suggestion,  or  insinuation. 

At  least,  the  whisper  goes  so.      Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  1.  80. 

Princes, 
Though  they  be  sometime  subject  to  loose  whispers. 
Yet  wear  they  two-edg'd  swords  for  open  censures. 

Fletcher,  Valentinian,  iii.  1. 
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I  heard  many  whispers  against  the  other,  as  a  whimsical 
sort  of  a  fellow.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  48. 

4.  A  low,  rustling  sound  of  whispering,  or  a 
similar  sound,  as  of  the  wind. 

In  whispers  like  the  whispers  of  the  leaves 
That  tremble  round  a  nightingale. 

Tennyson,  Gardener's  Daughter. 

5.  Specifically,  in  tned.,  the  sound  of  the  whis- 
pering voice  transmitted  to  the  ear  of  the  aus- 
cultator  placed  against  the  ohest-wall.—  Caver- 
nous whisper.  See  cavemma.—'BlZ'a  whisper.  See 
pig^. 

whisperer  (hwis'p6r-er),  n.    [<  whisper  +  -eri.] 

1.  (Jne  who  whispers,  or  speaks  in  a  low,  soft, 
rustling  voice,  or  under  the  breath. — 2.  One 
who  teUs  secrets,  or  makes  secret  and  mis- 
chievous communications;  a  talebearer;  an 
informer. 

A  whisperer  separateth  chief  friends.  Prov.  xvi.  28. 

Whisperers,  backbiters,  haters  of  God.  Eom.  i.  29. 

Their  trust  towards  them  hath  rather  been  as  to  good 
spials  and  good  whisperers  than  good  magistrates  and  of- 
ficers. Bacon,  Deformity  (ed.  1887). 

They  are  directly  under  the  conduct  of  their  whisperer, 
and  think  they  are  in  a  state  of  freedom  while  they  can 
prate  with  one  of  these  attendants  of  all  men  in  general, 
and  still  avoid  the  man  they  most  like. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  118. 

whisperhood  (hwis'per-hud),  n.  [<  whisper  + 
-hood.']  The  state  of  being  a  whisper ;  the  initial 
condition  of  a  rumor  —  that  is,  a  mere  whisper 
or  insinuation.     [Eare.] 

I  know  a  lie  that  now  disturbs  half  the  kingdom  with 
its  noise,  which,  although  too  proud  and  great  at  present 
to  own  its  parents,  I  can  remember  its  whisperhood. 

Swift,  Examiner,  No.  14. 

whispering  (hwls'p6r-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
whisper,  v.]  1.  "Wnispered  talk  or  conversa- 
tion ;  a  whisper,  or  whispers  collectively. 

Ther  was  nothing  but  private  meetings  and  whisperings 
amongst  them,  they  feeding  themselves  &  others  with 
what  they  should  bring  to  pass  in  England. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  173. 

Even  the  whisperings  ceased,  and  nothing  broke  the 
stillness  but  the  plashing  of  the  waves  without. 

B.  L.  Bynner,  Begum's  Daughter,  xxii. 

2.  Talebearing,  hint,  or  insinuation. 

Lest  there  be  .  .  .  whisperings.  2  Cor.  xii.  20. 

Foul  whisperings  are  abroad.    Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  I.  79. 

whispering  (hwis'p6r-ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  whis- 
per, v.]  1.  Like  a  whisper;  low  and  non- vo- 
cal. 

The  passing  of  all  these  hundreds  of  naked  feet  makes 
a  great  whispering  sound  over  the  burning  pavements. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVIL  224. 

2.  Emitting,  making,  or  characterized  by  a  low 
sound  resembling  a  whisper. 

The  watch-dog's  voice  that  bay'd  the  whispering  wind. 
Goldsmith,  Des.  Vil.,  L  121. 

To  Eosy  Brook,  to  cut  long  whispering  reeds  which  grew 
there,  to  make  pan-pipes  of. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  L  3. 

I  waded  and  floundered  a  couple  of  miles  through  the 
whispering  night.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  40. 

whispering-gallery  (hwis'p6r-ing-gal'''e-ri),  n. 
See  gallery. 

whisperingly  (hwis'per-ing-li),  ade.  In  a  whis- 
pering manner;  in  a  low  voice. 

The  pool  in  the  comer  where  the  grasses  were  dank 
and  trees  leaned  whisperingly. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  xii. 

whisperously(hwi8'per-us-li),ad!;.  [<  *whisper- 
ous  (<  whisper  +  -ous)  +  -lyK]  In  a  whisper; 
whisperingly.     [Rare.] 

The  Duchess  in  awe  of  Carr  Vipont  sinks  her  voice,  and 
gabbles  on  whisperously. 

Bulwer,  What  wUl  he  do  with  it?  v.  8. 

whisti  (hwist),  interj.  [<  MB.  whist!  hush!  of. 
whisht,  hisfi-,  husht,  hush,  etc.  These  are  all  va- 
riations of  the  utterance  st,  consisting  of  a  sibi- 
lant or  low  hiss  stopped  abruptly  by  the  stop- 
consonant  *.  This  utterance  is  especially  smt- 
ed  to  call  the  attention  of  one  near,  and  by  the 
lowness  of  the  sound  to  suggest  silence.  Cf. 
whisper,  whistle.]  Silence!  hush!  be  still! 
whisti  (hwist),  a.  [Also  whish;  <  whisfi-,  interj.] 
Hushed;  silent;  mute;  still:  chiefly  used  pred- 
icatively. 

When  all  were  whist.  King  Edward  thus  bespake. 

Peele,  Honour  of  the  Garter. 
Far  from  the  town  (where  all  is  whist  and  still). 

Marlowe,  Hero  and  Leander,  t 
The  winds,  with  wonder  whist. 
Smoothly  the  waters  kist 

Maton,  Nativity,  I  64. 
whistlf (hwist), ®.    l<whist\a.  Ct ]mt\husht, 
etc.]    I.  trans.  To  silence;  stiU. 

So  was  the  Titanesse  put  downe  and  whist. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VIL  Tii.  59. 
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II.  intrana.  To  become  sUent. 

In  silence  then,  yshrowdlng  him  from  sight, 
But  days  twice  five  he  wMtted;  and  refused, 
To  death,  by  speech  to  further  any  wight. 

Swrrey,  ^neid,  ii. 
Th'  other  nipt  so  nle 
That  wMst  I  could  not. 

Mir.  for  Mage.,  p.  427. 
■whist2  (hwist),  n.  [A  later  form  of  wMslc^. 
The  change  from  wMslfi,  a  word  of  no  very  ob- 
vious sfgnifloanee  after  its  first  application,  was 
prob.  orig.  accidental,  or  dne  to  an  unthinking 
conformity  to  whisfl.  The  notion  that  the  game 
was  called  wMst  "because  the  parties  playing 
have  to  be  whist  or  silent,"  etymologioally  im- 
probable in  itself,  is  based  on  the  erroneous 
assumption  that  whist  is  the  orig.  name.  The 
rule  of  silence,  so  far  as  it  exists,  is  appar. 
founded,  however,  in  part  on  the  false  etymol- 
ogy.] A  game  played  with  cards  by  four  per- 
sons, two  of  them  as  partners  in  opposition  to 
the  other  two,  also  partners.  Partnership  is  deter- 
mined by  agreement  or  oy  cutting :  if  by  agreement,  two 
players,  one  on  each  side,  cut  for  deal ;  if  by  cutting,  the 
two  who  cut  the  lowest  cards  are  partners,  and  the  original 
deal  belongs  to  the  player  who  cuts  the  lowest  card.  Tlie 
ace  is  the  lowest  card  in  cutting.  Previous  to  play,  the  cards 
(a  full  paclc)  are  shuffled.  The  player  on  the  right  of  the 
dealer  cuts,  and  the  dealer,  beginning  with  the  player  on  his 
left,  distributes  in  regular  order  to  all  the  players,  one  ^t  a 
time,  the  cards  face  downward,  except  the  last  card,  which 
he  turns  face  upward  upon  the  table,  at  his  right  hand, 
where  it  must  remain  until  his  turn  to  play.  This  is  the 
trump  card,  and  the  suit  to  which  it  belongs  is  the  trump 
suit ;  the  other  three  suits  are  plain  suits.  The  leader  is 
the  dealer's  left-hand  player,  who  begins  theplay  by  throw- 
ing one  of  his  thirteen  cards  face  upward  upon  the  center 
of  the  table.  Second  hand,  the  leader's  left-hand  player, 
follows  with  a  card  of  the  same  suit  if  he  holds  one ;  if  he 
does  not  hold  one,  with  a  card  of  a  plain  suit  (a  discard)  or 
with  a  trump ;  third  and  fourth  hands  similarly  follow ; 
and  the  highest  card  or  the  highest  trump  played  takes 
the  trick.  The  trick  is  gathered  by  the  partner  of  the 
winner ;  the  four  cards  are  made  by  him  into  a  packet, 
and  placed  face  downward,  at  his  left  hand,  on  the  table. 
The  winner  becomes  the  leader,  and  the  routine  is  con- 
tinued until  all  the  cards  held  are  played.  Tricks  above 
six  in  number  count  a  point  each  upon  the  score.  The 
score  is  the  record  kept  of  the  number  of  points  made.  In 
play  the  ace  is  highest,  the  Icing,  queen,  knave,  10,  and  9 
are  also  high  cards,  the  8  is  the  middle  card,  and  the  7  to 
the  2  inclusive  are  low  cards.  The  rank  of  the  cards  is  in 
the  above  order :  the  queen  will  take  the  knave,  the  6  will 
tsike  the  5.  The  ace,  king,  queen,  and  knave  of  the  trump 
suit  are  the  honors.  Any  trump  wDl  take  any  plain-suit 
card.  The  usual  practice  is  to  play  with  two  packs  of 
cards,  one  of  these  being  shuffled  or  "made  up"  by  the 
partner  of  the  dealer  during  the  deal,  and  afterward 
placed  by  him  on  the  left  hand  of  the  next  dealer.  The 
dealer  has  the  privilege  of  shuffling  before  the  cards  are 
out.  The  play  is  conducted  with  reference  to  combina- 
tions of  cards  held.  By  the  system  used  the  cards  are  made 
conversational.  In  English  or  shoH  whist  the  table  is 
complete  with  six  candidates.  When  a  rubber  has  been 
played  by  four  of  these  (elected  by  cutting),  the  other 
two  have  right  of  entry.  The  game  is  of  five  points  made 
by  tricks  and  by  honors  as  counted.  Four  honors  held  by 
a  player,  or  in  conjunction  with  his  partner,  count  four 
points ;  three  honors  similarly  held  count  two  points.  The 
winners  of  a  game  score  a  point  (a  single)  if  the  adversaries 
have  three  or  four  points  up ;  two  points  (a  double)  against 
one  or  two  points  up ;  and  three  points  (a  treble)  against 
no  score.  A  rubber  (two  games  won  in  succession,  or  two 
won  out  of  three)  is  always  played.  Two  points  for  the 
rubber  are  added  to  the  score  of  the  rubber-winners. 
When  three  games  are  played,  the  value  of  the  opponents' 
score  is  deducted  from  the  winners'  total.  Exposed  cards 
(cards  seen  when  they  should  not  be  played)  must  be  left 
face  upward  on  the  table,  liable  to  an  adversary's  call ;  a 
card  led  out  of  turn  may  be  called,  or,  instead,  a  card  of 
another  suit ;  cards  played  upon  a  trick  may  by  any  player 
be  ordered  to  be  placed  before  their  respective  players ; 
a  player  may  ask  his  partner  if  he  holds  a  card  of  a  suit 
in  which  he  renounces ;  and  any  player  may  demand  to 
see  the  last  trick  that  has  been  turned.  In  American 
or  standard  whist  four  players  form  a  table.  These  may 
agree  upon  or  cut  for  partners.  The  game  is  of  seven  points, 
made  of  tricks  and  penalties.  Credit  for  all  points  made 
by  both  sides  is  given,  the  winner  of  a  rubber  scaring  the 
entire  number  of  points  made  against  the  entire  number 
made  by  the  opponents.  Cards  are  not  called,  a  trick 
turned  cannot  be  shown,  honors  are  not  counted,  and 
conversation  during  play  is  not  permitted.  Penalties  for 
speaking  or  demonstration,  exposure  of  cards,  or  leading 
out  of  turn,  and  for  revoking  are  payable  in  points  after 
the  last  card  of  a  hand  Is  played  and  before  the  cards  are 
cut  for  the  next  deal. 

I  affirm  against  Aristotle  that  cold  and  rain  congregate 
homogenes,  for  they  gather  together  you  and  your  crew, 
at  whigt,  punch,  and  claret. 

Sw^t,  To  Dr.  Sheridan,  Jan.  26, 1726. 

At  Whist  there  is  a  constant  endeavor  on  the  part  of 
one  side  to  arrive  at  the  maximum  result  tor  their  hands 
by  the  use  of  observation,  memory,  inference,  and  judg- 
ment, their  play  being  dependent  from  trick  to  trick  on 
the  inferred  position  of  the  unknown  from  observation  of 
the  known.  Cavendish,  Card  Essays,  p.  6. 

American  Whist  is  recreative  work,  enjoyable  labor, 
paradoxical  as  that  may  seem ;  its  riddle  is  fascination ; 
its  practice  is  intelligent  employment;  its  play  is  mathe- 
matical induction ;  its  result  is  intellectual  gain. 

American  Whist  Illus.,  p.  279. 

Bridge  whist,  a  game  resembling  dummy  whist,  but  dif- 
fering from  it  in  many  details. — Double-dummy  whist. 
See  double  duimrny,  under  dummy.— Uraomy  whist. 
See  dummy,  5.— Duplicate  whist,  a  modification  of 
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the  game  of  whist  in  which  by  an  arrangement  of 
boards,  indicators,  and  counters  hands  axe  preserved 
after  having  been  once  played,  enabling  them  to  be  re- 
played by  the  opposing  partners.— Fancy  whist,  any 
form  of  play  that  Introduces  unauthorized  methods.— 
Five-point  whist,  a  game  without  counting  honors, 
usually  played  under  such  shon>whist  laws  as  may  be 
applied  to  it.— Long  wUst,  a  game  of  ten  points  with 
honors  counting.  Tills  was  the  game  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  played  at  tile  English  clubs  until  that  of  Ave 
points  with  honors  counting,  called  by  Clay  shmt  whist, 
was  introduced. 

In  the  author's  opinion  long  whist  (ten  up)  is  a  far  finer 
game  than  short  whist  (five  up).  Short  whist,  however, 
has  taken  such  a  liold  that  there  is  no  chance  of  our  re- 
verting to  the  former  game.  Cavendish,  On  Whist,  p.  61. 
Mongrel  wMst,  a  game  played  in  accordance  with  laws 
or  regulations  selected  from  the  two  authorized  methods. 
wMstert  (hwis'ter),  v.  t.  [A  var.  of  whisper, 
simulating  wftjs*!.]  To  whisper;  recite  in  alow 
voice. 

Then  retumeth  she  home  unto  the  sicke  party,  .  .  . 
and  whistereth  a  certaine  odde  praier  with  a  Pater  ^Noster 
into  his  eare.    Hollamd,  tr.  of  Camden,  II.  147.    (Kffl'Bfes.) 

Oft  fine  whistring  noise  shall  bring  sweete  sleepe  to  thy 
sences.    F.  H'eSfte,  Bng.  Poetry  (ed.  Arber),  p.  76.   (fiaties.) 

wMstersnefett,  whistersnivett,  ».  [Origin 
obscure.]    A  hard  blow ;  a  buffet.     [Slang.] 

A  good  whistermefet,  truelie  paied  on  his  eare. 

TTdall,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  112. 

whistle  (hwis'l),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  wMstled,  ppr. 
whistWng.  [<  ME.  wMstlen,  whistelen,  whysteXen, 
<  AS.  *miiisMan  (as  seenin  AS.  hwistlere,  apiper, 
whistler)  =  Icel.  hmsla,  whisper,  =  Sw.  h/vissla, 
whistle,  =  Dan.  heisle,  whistle,  also  hiss ;  freq. 
from  an  imitative  base  *hwis:  see  whisper.']  I, 
intrans.  1.  To  utter  a  kind  of  musical  sound 
by  forcing  the  breath  through  a  small  orifice 
formed  by  contracting  the  lips. 

Eigt  as  capones  in  a  court  Cometh  to  mennes  wMstlynge 
In  menynge  after  mete.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xv.  466. 

,    A-noon  as  thei  were  with-drawen,  Merlin  whistelid 

lowde.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  666. 

Now  give  me  leve  to  whisteU  my  fyll. 

Playe  of  Rdbyn  Hode  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  424X 

Just  saddle  your  horse,  young  John  Forsyth,  _ 

And  whisUe,  and  I'll  come  soon. 

E^ppie  Morrie  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  263). 
Whistle  then  to  me, 
As  signal  that  thou  hear'st  something  approach. 

Shak.,  B.  and  J.,  v.  3.  7. 

2.  To  emit  a  warbling  or  sharp,  chirping  sound 
or  song,  as  a  bird. 

Xatin  was  no  more  difficile 
Tlian  to  a  blackbird  'tis  to  whistle. 

S.  Sutler,  Hudibras,  1.  i.  64. 

Hedge-crickets  sing ;  and  now  with  treble  soft 
Tlie  redbreast  whisUes  from  a  garden-croft. 

And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  skies. 

Keats,  To  Autumn. 

3.  To  sound  shrill  or  sharp ;  move  or  rush  with 
shrill  or  whizzing  sound. 

The  southern  wind 
Doth  play  the  trumpet  to  his  purposes. 
And  by  his  hollow  whisOing  in  the  leaves 
Foretells  a  tempest  and  a  blustering  day. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  1.  5. 

A  bullet  whistled  o'er  his  head.         Byron,  The  Giaour. 

4.  To  sound  a  whistle  or  similar  wind-  or  steam- 
instrument:  as,  locomotives  whistle  at  cross- 
ings.—  5.  To  give  information  by  whistling; 
hence,  to  become  informer. 

I  kept  aye  between  him  and  her,  tor  tear  she  had  whisHed. 
ScoU,  Guy  Hannering,  xxxiii. 

To  go  Whistle,  a  milder  expression  tor  to  go  to  the  deuce, 
or  me  like. 
This  being  done,  let  the  law  go  whistle. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  4.  716. 
Your  tame  is  secure ;  bid  the  critics  go  whistle. 

Shenstone,  The  Poet  and  the  Dun. 

To  Whistle  down  the  windjto  talk  to  no  purpose ;  hold 
an  idle  or  futile  argument.— To  whistle  for,  to  summon 
by  whistling.— To  Whistle  for  a  wind,  a  superstitious 
practice  among  old  seamen  of  whistling  during  a  calm  to 
obtain  a  breeze.  Such  men  will  not  whistle  during  a 
storm. 

"Do  you  not  desire  to  be  tree?"  "Desirel  aye,thatIdo; 
but  I  may  whistle  for  that  wind  long  enough  before  it  will 
blow."  Johnston,  Chrysal,  II.  184.    (Davies.) 

Whistling  coot,  the  American  black  scoter,  CEdemia 
amerieana.  [Connecticut.]  See  cut  under  CEdemia. — 
whistling  dick,  (a)  Same  as  whistling  thrush.^  [Local, 
Bug.]  (6)  An  Australian  bird,  Colluricincla  (or  Colluro- 
cinda  or  CoUyriomicla)  harmonica,  the  harmonic  thrush 
of  Latham,  usually  placed  In  the  family  Laniidse,  now  in 
the  Prionopidie,  or  another  of  this  genus,  as  the  Tasma- 
nlan  C.  reetirostris  (C.  selbyi).  The  species  named  are 
9J  to  10  inches  long,  chiefly  ot  a  gray  color  varied  with 
brown  and  white.— Whistling  duck,  (as)  The  whistler 
or  widgeon,  a  duck,  (b)  Same  as  whistlewing.  (c)  Same 
as  whistling  coot.— Whistling  eagle,  whistling  hawk, 
HcUiastur  sphenurus  (one  of  whose  former  names  was 
Haliaetvs  canorus,  of  Vigors  and  Horsfleld,  1826),  a  small 
eagle  or  large  hawk,  22  inches  long,  inhabiting  tlie  whole 
of  Australia  and  New  Caledonia.  It  is  a  congener  of 
the  wide-spread  Pondicherry  eagle,  H.  i?i(J«s.— Whist- 
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ling  marmot,  the  hoary  marmot.  See  cut  under  whist- 
ler, 1  (c).— Whistling  plover.  See  plover.— WbiaXMnS 
rS/le,  sibilant  Hie.  See  dry  rdle,  under  ritte.— Whistling 
snipe.  ((%)  Same  as  greenshamk.  (&)  See  srdpe'^,  1  (c). — 
Whistling  swan,  (a)  The  hooper,  elk,  or  whooping 
swan.  See  swan'-,  1.  (6)  In  the  United  States,  the  com- 
mon American  swan,  Cygnus  am&ricanits  or  columManus, 
as  distinguished  from  the  trumpeter,  C.  (Olor)  Imeeinator. 
—Whistling  thrush,  the  song-tlirnsh,  Turinus  mvsieus. 
See  cut  under  thrush.    [Local,  Eng.] 

II,  trans.  1.  To  form,  utter,  or  modulate  by 
whistling :  as,  to  whistle  a  tune  or  air. 

Tunes  .  .  .  that  he  heard  the  carmen  whistle. 

Shale,  2  Hen.  IV.,  ia  2.  342. 

I  might  as  well  .  .  .  have  whistled  jigs  to  a  mile-stone. 

W.  Collins,  Moonstone,  xxi. 

2.  To  call,  direct,  or  signal  by  or  as  by  a  whis- 
tle. 

He  cast  off  his  friends,  as  a  huntsman  his  pack. 
For  he  knew  when  he  pleased  he  could  whistle  them  back. 

Goldsmith,  Retaliation. 

The  first  blue-bird  of  spring  whistled  them  back  to  the 

woods.  Lowell,  Harvard  Anniversary. 

.  Sf.  To  send  with  a  whistling  sound. 

The  Spaniards,  who  lay  as  yet  at  a  good  distance  from 
them  behind  the  Bushes,  as  secure  of  their  Prey,  began  to 
whisOe  now  and  then  a  shot  among  them. 

Da/mpier,  Voyages,  1. 117. 

To  Whistle  off,  to  send  oS  by  a  whistle ;  send  from  the 
fist  in  pursuit  of  prey :  a  terin  in  falconry;  hence,  to  dis- 
miss or  send  away  generally ;  turn  loose.  Nares  remarks, 
on  the  quotation  from  Shakspere,  that  the  hawk  seems  to 
have  been  usually  cast  off  in  this  way  against  the  wtnd 
when  sent  in  pursuit  ot  prey ;  with  it,  or  down  the  wind, 
when  turned  loose  or  abandoned. 

If  I  do  prove  her  haggard. 
Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  heart-strings, 
I'ld  whisUe  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind. 
To  prey  at  fortune.  Shak.,  Othello,  ill.  3.  262. 

This  is  he. 
Left  to  fill  up  your  triumph ;  he  that  basely 
Whistled  his  honour  off  to  the  wind. 

Fletcher,  Bonduca,  iv.  3. 

whistle  (hwis'l),  n.  [<  ME.  whistle,  whistel, 
whystyl,  wistle,  <  AS.  hwistle,  a  whistle,  a  pipe : 
see  whistle,  v.]  1.  A  more  or  less  piercing  or 
sharp  sound  produced  by  forcing  the  breath 
through  a  small  orifice  formed  by  contracting 
the  lips:  as,  the  merry  whistle  of  a  boy. — 2. 
Any  similar  sound.  Especially — (a)  The  shrill  note 
of  a  bird. 

The  great  plover's  human  whistle. 

Tenv/yson,  Geraint. 

(ft)  A  sound  of  this  kind  produced  on  an  instrument,  espe- 
cially one  of  the  instruments  called  whistles.    See  def .  3. 
Sliip-boys  .  .  . 
Hear  the  shrill  whistle  which  doth  order  give. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.,  Prol. 
Sooner  the  whisUe  of  amariner 
Shall  sleeke  the  rough  curbs  of  the  ocean  back. 

Marston,  What  You  Will,  v.  1. 

(c)  A  sound  made  by  the  wjnd  blowing  tlirough  branches 
of  trees,  the  rigging  of  a  vessel,  etc.,  or  by  a  flying  missile. 

(d)  A  call  or  signal  made  by  whistling. 
Such  a  high  calling  therefore  as  this  sends  not  for  those 

drossy  spirits  that  need  the  lure  and  whistle  of  earthly 
preferment,  like  those  animals  that  fetch  and  carry  tor  a 
morsell.  Mtlton,  On  Def.  of  Hnmb.  BemOnst. 

They  [of  Scio]  have  now  no  domestic  partridges  that 
come  at  a  whisUe,  but  great  plenty  of  wild  ones  of  the  red 
sort.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  IL  ii  9. 

3.  An  instrument  or  apparatus  for  producing 
a  whistling  sound .  Whistl  es  are  of  various  shapes  an  d 
sizes,  but  they  all  utilize  the  principle  of  the  du'ect  flute 
or  flageolet —  that  of  a  stream  of  air  so  directed  tlirough  a 
tube  as  to  impinge  on  a  sharp.edge. 

With  gwisUis,  &  qwes,  &  other  qwalnt  gere, 
Melody  ot  mowthe  myrthe  for  to-here. 

Destruction  qf  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  1.  6061. 

A  whistle  seems  to  have  been  a  badge  of  liigh  command 
in  the  navy  in  the  sixteenth  century.  One  is  mentioned 
in  the  will  ot  Sir  Edward  Howard  (1612)  as  hung  from  a 
rich  chain.  Eairholt. 

Specifically— (a)  The  small  pipe  used  in  signaling,  etc.. 


Boatswains'  Whistle. 

by  boatswains,  huntsmen,  policemen,  etc.  (&)  A, small  tin 
or  wooden  tube,  fitted  with  a  mouthpiece  and  pierced 
generally  with  six  holes,  used  as  a  musical  toy-  Often 
called  a  penny  whisUe.  See  flageolet,  (c)  An  instrument 
sounded  by  escaping  steam,  used  tor  giving  signals,  alarms, 
etc.,  on  railway-engines,  steamships,  etc.  See  cuts  un- 
der steanu-whistle  SinA  passenger-engine. — At  one's  Whis- 
tle, at  one's  call. 

Beady  at  hie  whisUe  to  array  themselves  round  him  in 
arms  against  the  commander  in  chief. 

Macaiilay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xiii. 

Galton's  whistle,  an  instrument  tor  testing  the  power 
to  hear  shrill  notes.— To  pay  for  one's  whistle,  or  to 
pay  dear  for  one's  whistle,  to  pay  a  high  price  for 
something  one  fancies ;  pay  dearly  tor  indulging  one's 
whim,  caprice,  fancy,  or  the  like.  The  allusion  is  to  the 
story  Benjamin  Franklin  tells  (Works,  ed.  1836,  II.  182)  ol 


wliistle 

his  setting  his  mind  upon  a  common  whistle  and  baying 
it  for  four  times  its  resJ  value. 
It  a  man  likes  to  do  it,  he  must  pay  for  Hs  whitlle. 

George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  xxxv.  {Daviei.) 
To  wet  one's  wMaUe,  to  take  a  drink  of  liquor,  perhaps 
with  reference  to  the  wetting  of  a  wooden  whistle  to  im- 
prove the  tone,  perhaps  merely  in  comparison  of  the  throat 
and  vocal  organs  with  a  musical  instrument.  Sometimes, 
erroneously,  to  wJiet  one'awhisUe.  [Colloquial  and  jocose.] 
As  any  jay  she  light  was  and  jolyt. 
So  waB  Mr  joly  whistle  wel  ywet. 

Chaucer,  Reeve's  Tale,  1.  235. 

I  wete  my  whystett,  aa  good  drinkers  do.    Je  crooque  la 

pie.    Wyll  yon  wete  your  whystell !         Palsgrave,  p.  780. 

Wortll  the  wliistle,  worth  the  trouble  or  pains  of  call- 
ing for. 
1  have  been  worth  the  whistle.        Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  2.  29. 
whistle-belly  (hwis'1-beFi),  a.     That  causes 
rumbling  or  whistling  in  the  belly.     [Slang.] 

"I  thought  you  wouldn't  appreciate  the  widow's  tap," 
said  East,  watching  him  with  a  grin.  ''Kegular  whistle- 
belly  vengeance,  and  no  mistake ! 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  n.  xviii. 

whistle-cup  (hwis'l-kup),  n.  A  drinking-cup 
having  a  whistle  appended,  awarded,  as  a  prize 
in  a  drinking-bout,  to  the  last  person  able  to 
blow  it. 

whistle-drunk  (hwis'l-dnmgk),  a.  Too  drunk 
to  whistle ;  very  drunk.     [Slang.] 

He  was  indeed,  according  to  the  vulgar  phrase,  whistle- 
drunk;  for,  before  he  had  swallowed  the  third  bottle  he 
became  so  entirely  overpowered  that,  though  he  was  not 
carried  off  to  bed  till  long  after,  the  parson  considered 
him  as  absent.         Fielding,  Tom  Jones,  zii.  2.    (Davws.) 

whistle-duck  (hwis'1-duk),  n.  1.  Same  as 
whistler,  1  (c). —  2.  Same  as  wMstlewing, 

whistle-fisn  (hwis'1-fish),  m.  Aroekling;  spe- 
cifically, the  three-bearded  rockling:  same  as 
sea-loach.    Also  weasel-fish. 

I  believe  .  .  .  that,  while  preserving  the  sound  of  the 
name,  the  term  has  been  changed,  and  a  very  different 
word  substituted,  and  that  for  whisOe-ftsh  we  ought  to 
read  weasel-flsh.  Both  the  Three  and  Five-bearded  Rock- 
lings  were  called  mustela  from  the  days  of  Pliny  to  those 
of  Kondelet,  and  thence  to  the  present  time. 

Tarrell,  British  Fishes,  II.  272. 

whistler  (hwis'ler),  n.  [<  ME.  whistlere,  hwist- 
lere,  <  AS.  hwistlere,  a  whistler,  piper,  <  hiwist- 
Kore,  whistle:  seewtofle.]  1.  One  who  or  that 
■which  whistles. 
One  guinea,  to  be  conferred  upon  the  ablest  whistler. 
Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  474. 
Specifically — (o)  The  hoary  marmot,  Arctomys  pruinosus, 
a  large  marmot  found  in  northerly  and  western  moun- 
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whistling-buoy  (hwis'ling-boi),  n.    See  buoy,  1 

(with  out). 
whistlingly  (hwis'ling-li),  adv.    In  a  whistling 
manner ;  with  a  sibilant  or  shrill  sound.    Stor- 
month. 

whistling-shop  (hwis'ling-shop),  m.    A  spirit- 
shop,  especially  a  secret  and  iflioit  one.    in  the 
SuoWion,  the  place  referred  to  is  a  room  in  a  prison  for 
ebtors  where  spirits  are  sold  secretly.    [Slang.] 
"Bless  your  heart,  no,  sir,"  replied  Job^  "a  whistling- 
shop,  sir,  is  where  they  seU  spirits." 

Dickens,  Pickwick,  zlv. 

whistlyt  (hwist'li),  a(i».  l<whisfi  + -ly^.  Cf. 
wistly.2    Silently. 

whist-play  (hwist'pla),  n.  Play  in  the  game  of 
whist. 

The  fact  is  that  all  rules  of  whist-play  depend  upon  and 
are  referable  to  general  principles. 

EtKyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  644. 

whist-player  (hwist'pla"6r),  n.  One  who  plays 
whist. 

About  1830  some  of  the  best  French  whist-players,  with 
Deschapelles  at  their  bead,  modified  and  improved  the 
old-fashioned  system.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  644. 

whiti  (hwit),  n.  [Avar,  of  "wit,  a  var.  of  wight, 
<  ME.  wigt,  wiht,  sometimes  with,  <  AS.  wiht: 
see  wight^.  The  change  of  initial  w-  to  wh-  is 
perhaps  due  in  this  ease  to  emphasis  (so  wanfl- 
is  sometimes  pronounced  emphatically  whont). 
The  notion  that  whit  is  derived  by  metathesis 
from  AS.  wihtw  erroneous.]  The  smallest  part, 
particle,  bit,  or  degree ;  a  little ;  a  jot,  tittle,  or 
iota:  often  used  adverbially,  and  generally  with 
a  negative. 

A  meruelous  case,  that  lentlemen  should  so  be  ashamed 

of  good  learning,  and  tieuer  a  whit  aahamed  of  ill  maners. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  60. 

Nor  is  the  freedom  of  the  will  of  God  any  whit  abated, 
let,  or  hindered.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  2, 


Whistler  iArctomys pruinosus). 

tainous  parts  of  North  America,  related  to  the  wood- 
chuck  :  a  translation  of  the  Canadian  French  name  s^- 
fieur.  (6)  The  whistlewing.  [U.  3.]  (c)  The  widgeon, 
Mareea  penelope  (see  whew-duck).  (d)  The  ring-ouzel, 
Merula  larguata.  See  cut  under  ovzdf  2.  [Local,  Eng.] 
ifi)  The  green  plover  or  lapwing ;  the  pewit. 

The  screech-owl,  and  the  whistler  shrill.  Webster. 
2.  A  broken-winded  horse ;  a  roarer. 

The  latter  of  whom  is  spoken  of  as  a  non-stayer  and  a 
whistler.  The  Field,  Aug.  27, 1887.    (Encyc.  Diet.) 

3t.  A  piper ;  one  who  plays  on  the  pipes.  Piers 
Plowman  (B),  xv.  475. — 4.  The  keeper  of  a 
shebeen,  or  unlicensed  spirit-shop.     [Slang.] 

The  turnkeys  knows  beforehand,  and  gives  the  word  to 

the  unsUers,  and  you  may  wistle  for  it  wen  you  go  to  look. 

Dickens,  Pickwick,  ±Ly. 

whistlewing  (hwis'1-wing),  n.  The  golden- 
eyed  duck,  Clangula  glaudon.  Also  whistle- 
duck,  whistling  duck. 

whistle-wood  (hwis'1-wud),  n.  The  striped 
maple,  Acer  Pennsyhanieum,  thus  named  be- 
cause used  by  boys  to  make  whistles,  the  bark 
easily  separating  from  a  section  of  the  stem  in 
spring.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the  basswood,  TUia 
Ainericana,  having  the  same  property,  and  in  Great  Brit- 
ain is  locally  appUed  to  the  mountain-ash,  Pyrus  amxt- 
paria,  and  to  the  common  and  sycamore  maples,  Acer 
campestre  and  A.  Pseitdo-platanus. 

whistling  (hwis'ling),  p.  a.  Sounding  like  a 
whistle :  as,  a  whistling  sound. 

whistling-arrow  (hwis'ling-ar*6),  n.  An  ar- 
row whose  head  was  so  formed  that  the  air 
rushing  through  it  in  its  flight  produced  a  whist- 
ling sound :  a  toy  in  use  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 


And  Samuel  told  him  every  whit. 


1  Sam.  ill.  18. 


Are  ye  angry  at  me,  because  I  have  made  a  man  every 
wAit  whole  on  the  Sabbath  day?  Johnvii.  23. 

But  all  your  threats  I  do  not  fear, 
ifor  yet  regard  one  whit. 
The  Cruel  Black  (Child's  Ballads,  HI.  376). 

Why,  man,  you  don't  seem  one  whit  the  happier  at  this. 
Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  iv.  3. 

whit^  (hwit),  a.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form 
(surviving  especially  in  old  compounds,  as  whit- 
leather,  Whitsun,  ete.)  of  white^. 

whit-bee  (hwit'be),  n.  See  Portland  stone,  un- 
der stone. 

white^  (hwit),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  whit,  whyt,  qvit, 
hwit,  <  AS.  hwit  =  08.  hwit^  OFries.  hmit  =  D. 
wit  =  T-iGr.  wit  =  OHG.  MHG.  wiz.  Or.  weiss  = 
Icel.  hvitr  =  S  w.  few* = Dan.  hvid  =  Goth,  hweits, 
white;  akin  to  Skt.  goeta,  white,  <  y/ ^t,  be 
white,  shine:  ef.  fvitra,  gvitna,  white,  OBulg. 
smetu,  light,  svKUeti,  shine,  give  light,  Euss. 
svieta,  Ught,  etc.  Hence  ult.  wheat,  whitster, 
whittle^,  whiUng\  etc.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  the  color 
of  pure  snow  or  any  powder  of  material  trans- 
mitting all  visible  rays  without  sensible  absorp- 
tion; transmitting  and  so  reflecting  to  the  eye 
aE  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  combined  in  the 
same  proportions  as  in  the  impinging  light,  and 
thus,  as  seen  in  sunlight,  conveying  the  same 
impression  to  the  eye  as  sunlight  of  moderate 
intensity;  not  tinged  or  tinted  with  any  of  the 
proper  colors  or  their  compounds;  snowy:  the 
opposite  of  UacTc  or  dark. 

Amidde  a  tree  fordrye,  as  whyte  as  chalk,  .  .  . 
Ther  sat  a  faucon  over  hir  heed  fnl  hye. 

Chaucer,  Squire's  Tale,  1,  401. 

Fresshe  lampraye  bake ;  open  y°  past?,  than  take  whyte 
brede,  and  cut  it  thynne,  &  lay  it  in  a  aysshe. 

Bdbees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  281. 
Ahead 
So  old  and  white  as  this.    SlMk.,  Lear,  iii.  2.  24. 

"Sot  ever  falls  the  least  white  star  of  snow. 

Tennyson,  Lucretius. 

2.  Pale;  pallid;  bloodless,  as  from  fear  or  cow- 
ardice. 

To  turn  white  and  swoon  at  tragic  shows. 

Shak.,  Lover's  Complaint,  L  308. 

Or  whispering  vrith  white  lips —  "The  foe  !  they  come ! " 
Bj/ron,  Childe  Harold,  iii.  25. 

3.  Free  from  spotorguUt;  pure;  clean;  stain- 
less. 

Calumny 
The  whitest  virtue  strikes. 

Shak.,  M.  forM.,  iii.  2.  198. 

In  the  white  way  of  virtue  and  true  valour 
You  have  been  a  pilgrim  long. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Malta,  ii.  6. 

4t.  Fair;  beautiful. 

"Ye,  ywis,"  quod  fresshe  Antigone  the  white. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  it  887. 


white 

Y  waa  stalwqrthe  &  white. 
Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  72. 

5t.  Dear;  favorite;  darling.     See  whiteboy,  1. 
He  is  great  Pi'ince  of  Walls ;  .  .  . 
Then  ware  what  is  done, 
For  he  is  Henry's  white  son. 
Greene,  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay  (Works,  ed.  Dyce, 

[1. 174). 

6.  Square;  tonorable;  reliable:  as,  a  white 
man.     [Slang,  U.  S.] 

Why,  Miss,  he 's  a  friend  worth  havin',  and  don't  you 
forget  it.  Hiere  ain't  a  whiter  man  than  I^ramie  Jack 
from  the  Wind  River  Mountains  down  to  Santa  F^. 

The  Century,  XXXIX.  528. 

7t.  Gracious;  specious;  fair-seeming. 
"Ye  caused  al  this  fare, 
Trow  I,"  quod  she,  "for  al  your  wordes  wAite." 

Chemcer,  Troilus,  iii.  1568, 

8.  Gracious;  friendly;  favorable;  auspicious: 
as,  a  white  witch. 

Thou,  Minerva  the  whyte, 
Gif  thou  me  wit  my  letre  to  devyse. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii  1062. 
Till  this  white  hour,  these  walls  were  never  proud 
T'  inclose  a  guest.  Shirley,  Grateful  Servant,  ii.  1. 

The  Thanksgiving  festival  of  that  year  is  particularly 
impressed  on  my  mind  as  a  white  day. 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  336. 

Gt,  SUver :  as,  white  money. 

Let  but  the  hose  be  search'd,  I'll  pawn  my  life 
There's  yet  the  tailor's  bill  in  one  o'  the  pockets, 
And  a  wkUe  thimble  that  I  found  i'  moonlieht 

IdidMeton  (and  others),  The  Widow,  iv.  2. 

10.  In  musical  notation,  of  a  note,  having  an 
open  head:  as,  whole  notes  and  half  notes  are 
white.  See  mpfei. —  1 1 .  In  her.^  an  epithet  used 
instead  of  argent  to  note  certain  furs  which  are 
supposed  to  be  represented  not  in  silver  but  in 
dead  white.  It  is  a  modem  fanciful  variation, 
and  not  good  heraldry. — 13.  In  silmerware, 
chased  or  roughened  with  the  tool,  so  as  to  retain 
a  slightly  granulated  and  therefore  white  sur- 
face, as  distinguished  from  that  of  burnished 
silver. — 13.  Bright  and  clean;  burnished  with- 
out ornament,  and  in  no  way  colored  or  stained : 
said  of  armor  of  steel  or  iron. — 14.  In  eeram., 
.  noting  the  biscuit  wh  en  dry  and  ready  for  firing, 
because  in  that  state  it  has  grown  much  lighter 
in  color  than  it  was  when  first  molded,  and  full 
of  moisture. — 15.  Transparent  and  colorless, 
as  glass  or  water;  also,  with  reference  to  wine, 
light-colored,  whitish  or  yellowish,  as  opposed 
to  red:  sometimes  used  to  note  wine  of  even  a 
deep-amber  color. 

White  glass  is  introduced  here  and  there  [in  a  stained- 
glass  window]  to  heighten  the  effect  in  draperies  and  in 
ornaments.         C.  H.  Moore,  Gothic  Architecture,  p.  303. 

16.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  Carmelites 
or  other  orders  of  monks  for  whose  dress  white 
is  the  prescribed  color:  as,  the  white  friars. 

At  the  fourth  day  after  evensong  hee  came  to  a  white 
[Augustinian]  abbey. 

Sir  T.  Malory,  Morte  d'Arthure,  IIL  xxxviii. 
May  Day  we  went  to  Seynt  Blyn  and  bfferd  ther.  She 
lith  in  a  ffayer  place  of  religion  of  wMth  monks. 

TarkingUm,  Biarie  of  Eng.  Travel],  p.  7. 

17.  In  bat.  and  eool.^  the  compounds  of  white 
with  participial  adjectives  are  numberless, 
as  white-flowered,  white-headed,  white-mingea. 

Only  a  few  of  these  are  given  below Great 

wbite  e^et,  Uttle  white  egret.  See  e^««.— Order 
of  the  White  Eagle,  of  the  White  Elephant,  of  the 
White  Falcon.  See  eagle,  etc.— To  mark  with  a 
white  stone.  See  stone. — White  admiral.  See  ad- 
miral,  6.— White  agaxic.  Same  aa  pwrging-agarie.— 
White  agate.  Same  as  chalcedony.— Wi&ia  alder.  Bee 
Clethra  and  Platylophus.— White  ale.  (o)  A  liquor  made 
in  Devonshire :  said  to  be  made  of  malt  and  hops,  with 
flour,  spices,  and  perhaps  an  unknown  ingredient  called 
grout  (which  see)  or  ripening.  It  is  drunk  new,  and  doe* 
not  improve  with  age.  Bickerdyke.  <i)  A  drink  made  in 
the  south  of  England,  said  to  consist  of  common  ale  to 
which  flour  and  eggs  have  been  added.— White  amber, 
spermaceti.— White  ajnytitiBToiena,,  Amphisbiena  alba,  a 
large  light^colored  species  of  amphiabsena. — White  antt 
a  termite ;  any  member  of  the  genus  Termes  or  family 
Temalidse  (see  the  technical  names,  and  cut  under 
Termes).  Though  thus  qualified  as  ants,  these  Insects  are 
nothymenopterous,  but  neuropterous,  their  strong  resem- 
blance to  ants  being  deceptive,  though  it  is  exhibited  not 
only  in  their  general  appearance  but  also  in  their  social 
lifeandtheirworks.— White  antimony.  Seeantimony. 
— White  arsenic.  Same  as  arsenioK8  acid.  Seeartenioui. 
— White  art.  See  black  art,  under  arts. — White  ash. 
See  osAi,  1,  and  Platylophus,  3.—  Whlte-aBh  breeze,  the 
action  or  the  force  of  rowing :  so  called  because  oars  are 

fenerally  made  of  white  ash.  [Humorous.]— White  asp. 
ee  ospi.— White  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  a  form 
of  secondary  optic  nerve  atrophy.— White  bait.  See 
whitebait.— Vftilte  balsam,  a  substance  expressed  from 
the  fruit  of  the  quinquino :  sometimes  confounded  with 
wje  balsam  of  Tolu.— White  baneberry.  See  Actaa.— 
vmte  bass.  See  white-bass.— -m^te  basswood.  See 
rSi^— White  bath.  (a)aeebathl.  (6)  See  TriHtum.  1. 
—White  bay.  See  ifosnoJio.- white  bear,  to)  The 
polar  bear,  Ursus  or  Thalassarctos  mariUnms.  Tlie  cubs 
are  quite  white,  but  the  adults  acquire  a  dlngy-yellowiah 


white 

OT  pale  brownish-white  color.  See  cuts  under  bear^  and 
Plantiffrada.  (6)  An  unusually  light-colored  specimen  of 
Ursue  hombdu,  the  grizzly  bear  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  • 
so  named  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  (1814).  Ctompare  first  out  un- 
der 6ear2.— White  bedstraw,  heefwood,  beet,  hehen. 
See  the  nouns.— White  beech,  the  common  American 
beedi,Ji'aflru»/CTT«^n«o.— White  Bengal  fire.  See;irc. 
— WnjI®''®''*-  Seeredtop.— White  bezant.  Seebezant. 
— White  blrcn,  the  common  birch  of  Europe,  Be^ula  alba, 
•nrae  variety  popuUfolia  (sometimes  called  gray  birch  or 
old  field  MrcAjalso  common  in  eastern  North  America ;  also, 
sometimes,  the  canoe-birch,  B.  papyrifera.  See  birch  and 
oonoe-WrcA.— White  bitter-'WOOd.  See  bitter-wood.— 
White-blood  disease.  Same  as  Jetjccmm.— White 
taant,  bream,  bronze,  bully-tree.  See  the  nouns.— 
White  bryony,  the  common  bryony,  Bryonia  dioica,  or 
sometimes  B.  alba.— WMte  butterflies,  the  pieridine 
butterflies  collectively.— White  buttonwood.  See  but- 
tonwood,  1.— White  cabbage-butterfly,  any  one  of  sev- 
eral white  butterflies  of  the  genus  Pieris,  whose  larvae 
feed  on  the  cabbage,  as  P.  rapie  of  Europe  and  North 
America,  P.  oleracea  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  P. 
■monmte  of  the  southern  United  States,  and  P.  napi  of 
Europe.  See  mbbage-buiterjly,  Pieris,  and  rape-butterfly. 
—White  cabbage-tree,  a  small  stout  composite  tree, 
Senecio  Pladaroxylan  (Pladaroxylon  Lemcadendron)  of  St. 
Helena — White  campion.  Se6  campion.  -White  can- 
dlewood.  Same  as  jatuia-tree. — White  Canon,  Same 
as  Premonstrant.— White  Gape  hyacinth.  See  Hya- 
«t»«ft««._white  caterpillar,  the  larva  of  the  magpie- 
moth.— White  cedar,aname  applied  to  numerous  chiefly 
coniferous  trees,  for  which  see  Chamsecypari^  ginger  pine 
(under  pine^-X  Liboeed/rua,  Thuya,  Melia,  Pentaeeraa,  Proti- 
vm. — white  Challi;,  the  name  sometimes  given  by  Eng- 
lish geologists  to  a  division  of  the  Cretaceous  series,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Gray  Chalk  and  the  Chalk  Marl. 
The  latter  is  the  lowest  division  of  the  whole  Chalk 
series ;  above  this  is  the  Gray  Chalk,  and  higher  still  the 
"Lower  White  Chalk  without  flints"  (the  Turonian),  fol- 
lowed by  the  "Upper  White  Chalk  with  flmts"  (the  Se- 
nonian}.— White  chamseleon,  charlock,  cinnamon, 
clergy,  clover.  See  the  nouns. — White  club-flower. 
See  Leueocoryne. — White  coal,  a  name  sometimes  given 
to  tasmanite.- White  coat.  See  white-coat.— WiMiS 
cochin,  cohosh.  See  the  nouns.— White  colon,  a  Brit- 
ish noctuid  moth,  Ma/megtra  albicolon. — ^White  coop- 
er. See  cooper. — White  copper,  one  of  the  many  names 
of  German  silver:  a  literal  translation  of  the  German 
Weiiakupfer.  [Little  used.)— White  copperas,  zinc  vit- 
riol, or  goslarite.— White  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  leu- 
cocytes; colorless  protoplasmic  nucleated  cells,  having 
amoeboid  movements ;  one  of  the  normal  constituents  of 
the  blood.  See  cut  under  6Zood,— White  Crag,  in  ling, 
geol.,  a  division  of  the  Pliocene.  See  crag^,  2. —  White 
crane,  (a)  Of  America,  the  whooping  crane,  Grus  ameri- 
cana.  (p)  Of  India,  ijfrus  leucogeranus.  See  craned  and 
Grus. — White  cricket,  the  snowy  cricket.  See  cut  under 
iiree-cricket. — White  crop.  See  crop.  —White  crottles. 
See  crottles^. — ^White  crow,  an  albino  crow.  The  crow  be- 
ing naturally  lustrous  black,  and  "black  as  a  crow"  being 
proverbial,  "  a  white  crow  "  is  sometimes  said  of  any  great 
rarity,  or  of  an  apparent  impossibility  or  contradiction  in 
terms  which  is  nevertheless  afact.  Seethequotation  under 
blaek  «««i»,  under  gwflnii.— White  currant.  Seecurranf^, 
2.— White  cypress.  See  roawiJiMm.- White  daisy,  the 
oxeye  daisy,  or  whiteweed. — White  dammar-resin, 
white  dammar-tree.  See  dammar^eein  and  Yateria. 
— White  damp,  in  coal-mining,  carbonic  oxid:  not  an 
inflammable  but  a  very  poisonous  gas,  sometimes(although 
rarely)  met  with  in  coal-mines,  probably  always,  or  nearly 
always,  in  the  after-damp.— White  dead-nettle.  See 
dead-netUe. — White  deal.  See  Norway  spruce,  under 
spruces.- White  decoction,  a  mixture  of  burnt  hartshorn 
in  mucilage  and  water.— White  diarrhea,  diarrhea  in 
which  there  is  a  large  amount  of  thin  mucus  in  the  stools. 
—White  dock.  See  docki,  l.— White  dogwood.  See 
Piiddia  and  Viburnum.— VidVe  doyenn^.  Same  as  vir- 
goteme.—vrbite  dysentery,  dysentery,  occurring  some- 
times as  an  epidemic,  in  which  there  is  no  admixture  of 
blood  in  the  stools.— White  elder.  See  eJderZ.- White 
elephant,  (a)  The  elephant  as  affected  with  albinism 
to  a  degree  or  extent  which  makes  it  more  or  less  of  a 
dingy-wbitish  color,  or  at  least  notably  pale.  Such  indi- 
viduals are  rare,  but  have  been  recorded  from  remote  an- 
tiquity. They  are  highly  esteemed,  and  in  some  places 
even  venerated,  especially  in  Siam,  thence  called  "the 
country  of  the  white  elephant";  the  animal  also  marks 
the  Siamese  flag.  (&)  See  e^e^iAane.— White  elm.  See  dm. 
— White  em^e,  (a)  The  ermine,  PvUyrius  erminea; 
the  stoat  in  winter.  See  cut  under  ermine.  (&)  In  &ntom., 
a  British  arctiid  moUi,  SpUosoma  menthastri,  expanding 
IJ  inches,  having  the  wings  white  or  whitish  and  spotted 
with  black,  and  the  body  yellow  with  black  spots.  The 
larva  is  a  hairy  black  caterpillar  which  feeds  on  various 
plants.— White  eye.  See  aiMfe-ej/e.- White  feather, 
ilm,  finch,  fish-glue,  flag,  fly.  See  the  nouns.- 
White  fliix.  See  flux,  7.— White  fUar.  See  fdm.— 
White  frost.  See./ros«.— WMte  gangrene,  a  rare  form 
of  gangrene  in  which  the  tissues  become  dry  and  parch- 
jnent^like  and  turn  a  dirty-white  color  instead  of  black. 
—White  garnet.  See  garnet^.— yrbite  glasswort. 
aee  Stueda.- White  goby,  a  small  gobioid  flsh  of  Europe, 
Latruneuius  pell'uaid'us,  of  a  pale  translucent  color. — 
White  gourd,  white  gourd-melon.  Same  as  benincasa. 

White  grouse,  a  grouse  which  turns  white  iu  winter,  or 

a  grouse  in  that  condition ;  a  ptarmigan.  See  Lagopue,  and 
cut  under  ptarmigan.— White  gruut.  Same  as  capeuna. 
—White  gull,  the  kittiwake  gull.  See  kittiwahe  (with  cut). 
—White  guava.  Bee  guava.— White  gum,  a  name  ap- 
plied to  some  dozen  species  of  Mucdlyptue  in  Australia  and 
Tasmania,  as  M.  stellulata,  E.  paudflora,  E.  amygdaiina, 
etc.,  referring  sometimes  or  always  to  the  color  of  the  bark. 
— wiiite  gunpowder,  liauberk,  heat,  hellebore,  her- 
on herrmg.  See  the  nouns.— White-heart  cherry. 
See  fti^aroon.— White-heart  or  whlte-bearted  hick- 
ory. Same  as mociemtrf. -White  heath.  Seebrier-root. 
White  hoarhound.  SeeAoarAoMjid.- White  honey- 
suckle. See  honeysucMe,  2.— White  hOOP-withe.  See 
Tmirn^ortia.— White  hone.  (a)Seewhite-horie.  (6)  A 
white-topped  wave. 

The  bay  is  now  curling  and'writhing  in  white  horses  un- 
der a  smoking  south  wester.  Kingsley,  Life,  viiL 
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White  House,  the  name  popularly  given  to  the  official 
residence  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  at  Wash- 
ington, from  its  color.  Its  ofBcial  designation  is  EieeeiUive 
JUangion — White  Huns,  See  Huni.— White  ipecacu- 
anha. See  ipecacuanha. — ^White  Iron,  pig-iron  in  which 
the  carbon  is  almost  entirely  in  chemical  combination  with 
the  iron :  such  iron  is  very  hard,  of  light  color,  and  breaks 
with  a  coarse  granular  or  crystalline  structure.  White  iron 
containing  a  large  amount  of  manganese  is  called  spie- 
geleisen.  The  white  irons  generally  contain  a  high  per- 
centage of  carbon.  The  French  name  for  tin-plate  (fer- 
blane)iB  sometimes  (incorrectly)  translated  'white  iron.'— 
White  ironbark-tree.  See  ironiarktree.— White  iron 
pyrites.  Sameas»n(ircamte,2.— WhiteironWOOd.  See 
vronwood.— White  Jasmine.  See  Jasniinvm.- White 
jaundice,  a  name  formerly  applied  to  chlorosis.- White 
kidney,  a  kidney  which  has  undergone  lardaceous  or 
waxy  degeneration. — White  Jura,  in  geol.,  according  to 
the  nomenclature  of  the  German  geologists,  the  uppermost 
division  of  the  Jurassic :  called  sometimes  the  Malm.  It 
takes  the  name  of  white  from  the  lighter  color  of  the  rocks 
of  which  it  is  made  up,  as  contrasted  with  the  darker 
tints  of  the  underlying  rocks.  See  Jf  aim,  2.— White  lark, 
lead,  leather.  See  the  nouns.— White  laurel.  See 
Xagndia. — White  League,  a  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  Euklux  Elan,  but  especially  to  a  nearly  contempo- 
rary military  organization  formed  in  Louisiana  to  secure 
the  political  ascendancy  of  the  whites.— White  leprosy, 
elephantiasis  Greecorum.  The  name  was  applied  at  one 
time  to  various  affections  in  which  there  were  white 
patches  on  the  skin,  such  as  leucoderma  and  some  forms 
of  psoriasis.— White  lettuce.  See  lettuce.— White  Idas, 
in  JSng.  geol.,  the  uppermost  division  of  the  Sheetic  Lias 
or  Infra-Lias,  as  that  formation  is  developed  in  south- 
western England.— White  lie,  Ught,  lignum-Titie, 
lime,  line,  lupine,  magic,  mahogany,  manganese, 
mangrove,  etc.  See  the  nouns. — ^White  mace,  the  mace 
obtained  from  the  Santa  Vi  nutmeg,  Uyristica  Otoba. — 
White  man's  footprint,  a  name  given  by  the  American 
Indians  to  the  common  plantain,  Plantago  maj(yr,  sup- 
posed to  appear  wherever  white  men  settle. — White 
man's  weed.  SeewhUeweed. — White  maple.  &eesiliier 
maple,  under  maplel. — White  meat,  (a)  Food  made  of 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  the  like. 

How  cleanly  he  wipes  his  spoon  at  every  spoonful  of  any 
whitemeat  he  eats ! 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iv.  1. 

Look  you,  sir,  the  northern  man  loves  white-Tneats,  the 
southern  man  sallads. 

Sekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  i.  3. 
(b)  Certain  delicate  flesh  used  forfood,  as  poultry,  rabbits, 
veal,  and  pork. 

Fish  was  enormously  consumed,  and  so,  too,  were  white 
meat  and  dairy  produce. 

H.  HaU,  Society  in  Elizabethan  Age,  vi. 
(c).  Same  as  light  meat.  See  meati-. — White  melilot.  See 
Mdilotus.— White  metal,  mignonette,  money.  See 
the  nouns.— White  Moors,  the  Genoese.  See  the  quota- 
tion. 

It  is  proverbially  said  there  are  in  Genoa  Mountaines 
without  wood.  Sea  without  flsh.  Women  without  shame, 
and  Men  without  conscience,  which  makes  them  to  be 
termed  the  White  Moores. 

Howell,  Forreine  Travell  (ed.  Arber),  p.  41. 

White  mouse,  (a)  One  of  a  fancy  breed  of  the  common 
house-mouse,  an  albino  of  Mus  mvjseiuius.  The  albinism 
originates  by  chance,  like  that  of  many  other  animals,  but 
may  be  perfected  and  perpetuated  by  methodical  selection. 
When  it  is'  perfect,  the  mice  are  snow-white,  with  pink 
eyes,  nose,  ears,  paws,  and  tail.  (6)  The  lemming  of  Hud- 
son's Bay,  Cuniffulus  torquatus;  the  snow -mouse,  which 
turns  pure-white  in  winter.— White  mulberry,  mullen, 
mustard.  See  the  nouns. — White  nettle,  the  white 
dead-nettle,  Lam,ium  album. — White  nickel^  nickel  di- 
arsenide,  the  mineral  rammelsbergite. — White  night- 
hawk.  Same  as  rmitton-bird. — White  noddy,  the  white 
tern.  See  cut  under  Gygis.— White  nosegay-tree.  See 
iwsegay-tree.— White  note.  See  def.  10  and  notel.— 
White  nun,  the  smew,  Mergdlus  albellus.  See  cut  under 
smew.— White  oak.  See  oak  (with  cut).— White  oakum. 
See  oakum,  2.— White  olive.  See  Hatteria.—White  owL 
See  snmu-owl.— White  pearwood,  a  South  African  tree, 
Pterocdastrus  rostratiis,  of  the  Celaslraceae.  It  has  a  height 
of  about  20  feet,  and  yields  a  heavy,  strong,  and  durable 
wood,  much  used  for  wagon-work.— White  pepper.  See 
pepper.— White  perch,  a  very  common  food-flsh  of  east- 
ern North  America,  Morone  americana,  of  the  family  La- 
bracidse.   It  is  thus  not  a  true  perch,  or  member  of  the  Per- 


White  Perch  {Morotte  americana). 

eidx  (lor  an  example  of  which  see  first  cut  under  perchl), 
but  is  most  nearly  related  to  the  brass-bass  or  yellow-bass, 
Morone  interrupta,  and  next  to  the  striped-bass,  Eoceus 
Kneatus,  and  white-bass,  S.  ehrysops.  It  scarcely  attains 
the  length  of  a  foot,  and  is  usually  smaller  than  this ; 
the  color  is  olivaceous,  silvery-white  on  the  sides,  with 
faint  light  streaks,  but  without  any  of  the  dark  stripes 
which  mark  its  near  relatives.  It  abounds  coastwise  from 
Cape  Cod  to  Florida,  ascending  all  streams,  and  makes  an 
excellent  pan-fish.— White  pine.  See  pinc—White- 
pine  weevil.  See  Pissodes  (with  cut)  and  weeiiU.— White 
pitch.  See  Burgundy  pitch,  under  pitcAa. —White  point, 
a  British  noctuid  moth,  Leueania  albipunda. —  vniite 
pond-lily,  pralar,  poppy,  potato,  precipitate.  See 
the  nouns.— WMte  post;    See  poiCi,  5.— WMte  pot- 
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herb.  See  Valeriandla. — WMte  prominent,  a  British 
prominent  moth,  Notodonta  tricolor,  with  white  wings,  the 
fore  wings  spotted  with  black. — White  quebracho.  See 
juebracho.-White-ias  worm,  the  lurg.— WMte  rent. 

(a)  In  Devon  and  Cornwall,  a  rent  or  duty  of  eight  pence, 
payable  yearly  by  every  tinner  to  the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  as 
lordofthesoiL  Imp.Lict.  (ii)Seer«nt2,2(c).— WMterM- 
noceros,  the  African  kobaoba.  Rhinoceros  sim/us. — ^WMte 
ribbon,  a  ribbon  worn  to  signify  that  the  wearer  is  a  mem- 
ber of  some  organization  for  thepromotion  of  moral  purity. 
—WMte  robin-snipe,  rocket,  redwood,  rope,  rose, 
rot,  rubber,  Russian,  sage,  salmon,  salt,  sandalwood, 
sanicle,  sapphire.  See  the  nouns.— WMte  sapota,  a 
small  Mexican  tree,  Casimiroa  edvlis,  of  the  Butaeese.  It 
bears  a  nearly  globose  pulpy  edible  fruit  for  which  it 
is  cultivated.— WMte  satin,  Liparis  or  StUpnotia  salids, 
a  British  moth  with  satiny-white  wings  expanding  two 
inches. — WMte  scale,  (a)  Aspidiotus  nerii,  a  small  white 
bark-louse  or  scale-insect  found  commonly  oii  citrus-trees 
and  -fruits  and  upon  the  oleander,  magnolia,  ivy,  and  many 
other  plants,  (b)  The  cushion-scale,  or  fluted  scale,  Icerya 
purchaH.  See  eushion-sedle.  (c)  The  rose-scale,  Dia^iris 
rosse,  a  very  white  cosmopolitan  species  occurring  on  the 
twigs  and  leaves  of  the  rose. — WMte  schorl,  sea-bass, 
seam.  See  the  nouns.— WMte  Sennaar  gum.  Seefrum 
arable,  under  gum^. — WMte  Shark,  Skin,  snail,  snake- 
root.  See  the  nouns.— WMte  softening  of  the  brain. 
See  softening.-White  spruce,  squall,  stopper,  stork, 
stringy-bark,  stuff;  sultan.  See  the  nouns.— WMte 
sumac.  Same  as  smooth  sumac  (which  see,  under  sumac). 
—WMte  swallowwort,  sweetwood,  swelling,  syca- 
more, tallow,  tansy,  teak,  tea-tree,  thoru  See  the 
nouns. — WMte  tern,  any  tern  of  the  genus  Gygis,  when 
adult  of  pure-white  plumage  with  black  bill.— WMte 
tincture.  Same  as  lesser  elixir  (which  see,  under  elixir, 
1).— WMte-topped  aster.  See  Sericocarpus.— White 
trash,  vervain,  vine,  vitriol,  wagtail,  walnut,  wash, 
water,  water-lily,  wayey,  wax,  whale,  wheat,  wid- 
geon, willow,  wine,  witch,  wolf,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 
—WMte  trout.  See  Micropterus.— White  woolly  cur- 
rant-scale,  Puli^naria  ribis,  a  large  bark-louse  with  a 
white  egg-sac,  which  occurs  on  currant-bushes  in  Europe. 
[Eng.]— WMte  wren,  yam,  etc.    See  the  nouns. =Syn. 

2.  White,  Fair,  Blond,  Clear.  As  to  complexion,  white  ex- 
presses that  which  has  too  little  color  for  naturalness  or 
health;  that  is  fair  which  agreeably  approaches  white; 
that  is  dear  which  is  free  from  blotch ;  there  is  a  dear 
brown  or  olive  as  well  as  a  dear  blond.  Blond  is  fair  in 
distinctive  application  to  the  color  of  the  human  skin — 
prOTterly  to  that  of  females. 

II.  n.  [<  ME.  hwite,  the  white,  whiteness,  fair- 
ness; of.  OHGr.l02«4,  loel.  fc«*i.]  1.  Ahlghlylu- 
minoTis  color,  devoid  of  chroma,  and  therefore 
indeterminate  in  hue .  But  a  white  intensely  illumi- 
nated has  a  yellow  effect,  and  very  deeply  shaded  takes  on 
the  bluish  look  of  gray.  A  derangement  of  the  propor- 
tions of  light  in  pure  white  to  the  extent  of  3  per  cent,  of 
the  red,  6  per  cent,  of  the  green,  or  .5  per  cent,  of  the  blue, 
is  readily  perceived  by  direct  comparison ;  but  quite  con- 
siderable admixtures  of  chroma  are  compatible  with  the 
color's  retaining  the  name  of  white. 

My  Nan  shall  be  the  queen  of  all  the  fairies. 

Finely  attired  in  a  robe  of  white. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  4.  72. 

3.  A  pigment  of  this  color. — 3.  Something,  or 
a  part  of  something,  having  the  color  of  snow. 
Speciflcally — (a)  The  central  part  in  the  butt  in  archery, 
which  was  formerly  painted  white ;  the  center  or  mark  at 
which  an  arrow  or  other  missile  is  aimed ;  hence,  the  thing 
or  point  aimed  at. 

Vertue  is  the  white  we  shoote  at,  not  vanitie. 

Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  245. 
'Twas  I  won  the  wager,  though  you  hit  the  white. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  v.  ,2. 186. 

Thus  Geneva  Lake  swallowed  up  the  Episcopal  Sea, 

and  Church-Lands  were  made  secular,  which  was  the 

White  they  levell'd  at.  Howell,  Letters,  iii.  3. 

(b)  The  albumen  of  an  egg,  or  that  pellucid  viscous  fluid 
which  surrounds  the  yolk;  also,  sometimes,  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  a  seed,  or  the  farinaceous  matter  sur- 
rounding the  embryo,  (e)  That  part  of  the  ball  of  the  eye 
which  surrounds  the  iris  or  colored  part. 

And  he,  poor  hearty  no  sooner  heard  my  news. 
But  turns  me  up  his  whites,  and  falls  flat  down. 

Grim  the  Collier,  iii.    (Davies.) 

Ay,  and  I  turned  up  the  whites  of  my  eyen  till  the  strings 
awmost  cracked  again.  Maoklin,  Man  of  the  World,  iii.  1. 
((f)  pi.  In  printing,  blank  spaces,  (e)  pi.  A  white  fabric 
otherwise  called  lomg  doth. 

The  Indians  doe  bring  fine  whites,  which  the  Tartars 
do  all  roll  about  their  heads,  &  al  other  kinds  of  whites, 
which  serue  for  apparell.  Hakluyfs  Voyages,  I.  332. 

Salisbury  has  .  .  .  Long  Cloths  for  the  Turkey  trade, 
called  Salisbury  Whites. 

Defoe,  Tour  thro'  Great  Britain,  I.  324.    (Davies.) 

(/t)  White  clothing  or  drapery. 

You.  clothe  Christ  with  your  blacks  on  earth,  he  will 
clothe  you  with  his  glorious  whites  in  heaven. 

Bev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  11.  174. 
(g)  A  member  of  the  white  race  of  mankind :  as,  the  "poor 
whites"  of  the  southern  United  States. 

4.  pi.  la  med.,  leuoorrhea.- Body  wMte.  See 
flake-white.— China,  wMte,  a  very  pure  variety  of  white 
lead,  usually  in  small  drops.  Also  sUver-white.—OhiD.eae 
wMte.  Same  as  line  whiU.—  CUchy  WMte,  a  kind  of 
white  lead  made  at  Clichy,  in  France.— Constant  wMte, 
an  artificially  prepared  sulphate  of  barium.  See  blaneftxe, 
under  Wane.— Crenmitz  wMte.  See  Kremnitz  white.— 
Dutch  white,  an  adulterated  white  lead :  a  book-name.— 
Faenza  wMte,  a  name  given  to  the  fine  white  enamel  of 
some  varieties  of  majolica.  It  is  thought,  however,  that 
the  discovery  is  due  to  the  factory  of  Ferrara.— Flalte 
wMte.  SeeyidSe-wAite.- Forest  WMteat.  Sameaapen- 
istone. — French  wMte,  a  variety  of  white  lead :  same  as 
China,  white.  Also  called  blarus  d'argent.—  In  black  and 
wMte.   See i>ia«I:.— Indophenol wMte.   Same asleuco- 
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ind<)|iAeno{.  — Krenmitz  irlilte,  London  white,  white 
lead.—  Paris  wliite.  See  whiting.— Pattlson'B  wblte, 
the  hydiated  oxychlorid  of  lead.— Pearl  wMte,  the  basic 
nitrate  of  bismuth  used  as  a  cosmetic, — Permanent 
WUte.  Same  as  constant  wAtte. — Roman  wMte,  white 
lead :  a  book-name.—  Silver  Wbite.  Same  as  French 
wAtte.— Spanish  white.  SeewMttT)^.— The  white  and 
the  redt,  silver  and  gold. 

They  shulle  f  orgon  the  whyte  and  ek  thA  rede. 

Chaveer,  Troilus,  iii.  1384. 
Thin  white,  In  gUding,  the  first  priming  of  hot  size  and 
whiting.  Tliis  is  followed  by  several  layers  of  greater 
consistence,  called  thick  white.  Two  thick  whites  laid  on, 
one  almost  immediately  after  the  other,  are  called  douUe 
opening  white. — To  spit  White,  See  spU^. — Venice 
wliite,  an  adulterated  white  lead :  a  book-name.— Zinc 
white,  impure  ozid  of  zinc. 
■white!  (hwit),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  wMted,  ppr. 
whiting,  [(a)  <  ME.  whiten,  hwiten,<.  AS.  hwi- 
tian  =  OHG,  wizen,  MHG.  wizen  =  Goth,  hweit- 
jan,  become  white ;  also  AS.  gehwitian  =  D.  wit- 
ten  =  G.  weissen  =  Goth,  gahwei^an,  make  white; 
from  the  adj.:  see  white^,  o.]  I.t  intrans.  To 
grow  white;  whiten. 
He  .  .  .  laueth  hem  in  the  lauandrie  .  .  . 
And  with  warme  water  of  bus  eyen  woketh  hit  til  hit 
white.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  xvil.  332. 

II.  trans.  To  make  white.  Specifically— (o)  To 
whiten ;  whitewash ;  hence,  to  gloss  over. 

His  raiment  became  shining,  exceeding  white  as  snow ; 
so  as  no  fuller  on  earth  can  white  them.  Mark  ix.  3. 

Then  bring'st  his  virtue  asleep,  and  stay'st  the  wheel 
Both  of  his  reason  and  judgment^  that  l^ey  move  not ; 
Whitest  over  all  his  vices. 

Fletcher  {and  others),  Bloody  Brother,  iv.  1. 
He  was  as  scrupulously  whited  as  any  sepulchre  in  the 
whole  bills  of  mortality.  Thackeray,  Newoomes,  viii. 

(6)  To  make  pale  or  pallid. 

Your  passion  hath  sufficiently  whited  your  face. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Kevels,  iii.  3. 
=Syn.  See  whiten. 

whits'^  (hwit),  V.  t.  A  dialectal  form  of  thwite. 
Compare  whittle^  tvord  *thwittle. 

white-alloy  (hwit'a-loi"),  n.  One  of  various 
cheap  alloys  used  to  imitate  silver.  Most  of 
them  contain  copper  and  tin,  with  some  arsenic. 

white-armed  (hwlt'armd),  a.  Having  white 
arms — White-armed  sea-anemone,  an  actinia,  5a- 
ga/rtia  leucoleema. 

white-arse  (hwit'ars),  n.    The  wheatear. 

whiteback  (hwit'bak),  re.  1.  The  canvasback 
duck.  See  cut  imder  canvasback.  Alex.  Wilson, 
1814.  [Potomac  river,  TJ.  S.]  —2.  The  white 
poplar,  Populus  alba.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

white-bacKed  (hwit'bakt),  a.  Having  the  back 

more  or  less  white White-backed  bushbuck.  See 

bushbuck. — White-backed  COlie,  the  South  African  Co- 
lius  capensis,  marked  with  a  black-and-white  line  on  each 
side  of  the  back.  It  is  small-bodied,  but  a  footer  more  long 
owing  to  the  development  of  the  tail. — White-backed 
skunk,  the  conepate.  See  cut  under  Conepatits. — White- 
backed  woodpecker,  a  three-toed  woodpecker  of  North 
America,  Picoides  dorsaZis  of  Baird,  having  a  long  white 
stripe  down  the  middle  of  the  black  baclc 

whitebait  (hwit'bat),  n.  1.  A  small  clupeoid 
fish,  prized  as  a  delicacy  in  England,  whitebait 
are  best  when  from  2  or  3  inches  long,  but  retain  the  name 
up  to  a  size  of  4  or  6  inches.  They  abound  in  the  estuary 
of  the  Thames  and  in  other  similar  British  localities  at 
'certain  seasons.  I'he  fishing  begins  in  April,  and  lasts 
through  the  summer;  the  fishes  are  taken  in  bag-nets. 
They  are  chiefiy  of  a  silvery-white  color  inclining  to  a 
pale-greenish  on  the  back.  Some  places  in  England,  as 
especially  Greenwich,  are  famous  for  their  whitebait 
dinners.  The  fish  are  usually  fried  till  they  are  crisp. 
The  identity  of  whitebait  has  been  much  discussed  and 
disputed.  They  have  been  supposed  to  be  a  distinct 
species,  named  Clupea  alba,  and  even  placed  in  a  genus 
framed  for  their  reception  as  Hogenia  aZba.  They  have 
been  more  generally  recognized  as  the  fry  of  certain  clu- 
peoids,  as  the  sprat  (Clupea  sprattue),  the  herring  (C  haren- 
gm),  and  the  shad  (of  one  or  another  of  the  British  species). 
But  careful  examinations  of  great  quantities  of  whitebait, 
made  in  different  localities  at  different  times,  have  shown 
these  opinions  to  be  more  or  less  erroneous.  Whitebait 
consists  in  fact  of  the  fry  of  several  different  clupeoid 
fishes,  mainly  the  sprat  and  the  herring,  with  occasionally 
a  small  percentage  of  yet  other  fishes ;  and  the  relative 
quantity  of  the  different  species  represented  varies,  more- 
over, according  to  season  and  locality. 

Our  wives  (without  whose  sanction  no  good  man  would 
sorely  ever  look  a  whitebait  in  the  face)  gave  us  permis- 
sion to  attend  this  entertainment.    Thackeray,  Philip,  xl. 

2.  A  Chinese  salmonoid  fish,  Salanx  sinensis. 
See  Salanx. 

white-baker  (hwit'ba"k6r),  n.  The  beam-bird, 
Mtiscicapa  grisola;  the  spotted  flycatcher.  Also 
whiteujall,  white-bird. 

white-barred  (hwit'bard),  a.  Having  one  or 
more  white  bars,  as  an  animal :  specifying  a 
British  hawk-moth,  Sesia  sphegiformis  or  2Vo- 
chilium  sphegiforme. 

white-bass  (hwit'bas),  n.  A  fresh-water  food- 
fish  of  the  United  States,  Boccus  chrysops,  found 
chiefly  in  the  Mississippi  basin  and  the  Great 
Lake  region,  of  the  same  genus  as  the  striped- 
bass  (if.  Ivneatus),  which  it  much  resembles, 
but  quite  different  from  the  black-basses  (which 
are  centrarchoids).    The  color  is  silvery,  tinged  with 
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yellow  below,  and  marked  along  the  sides  with  several 
blackish  lines. 

white-beaked  (hwit'bekt),  a.  Having  a  white 
beak,  (a)  ■White-billed,  as  a  bird.  (6)  Having  the  snout 
or  rostrum  white,  as  a  skunk-porpoise  of  the  genus  La- 
genmrhynchm  (which  see). 

whitebeam,  whitebeam-tree  (hwit'bem,  -tre), 
n.  A  small  Old  World  tree,  Pyrtis  Aria,  hav- 
ing the  under  side  of  its  foliage,  as  well  as  the 
yoimg  twigs  and  inflorescence,  clothed  ■with 
silvery  down.    See  beam-tree. 

white-beard  (hwit'berd),  n.  [<  ME.  whyteberd; 
<  white  +  beard."]  A  man  having  a  white  or 
gray  beard ;  a  graybeard ;  an  old  man. 

And  yff  they  woUe  not  dredde,  ne  obey  that,  then  they 
shall  be  quyt  by  Blackberd  or  Whyteberd. 

Paston  Letters,  1. 131. 

WkUebeards  have  arm'd  their  thin  and  hairless  scalps 
Against  thy  majesty.  Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  ilL  2. 112. 

white-bearded  (hwifber^ded),  a.     Ha^ving  a 
white  or  gray  beard. 
Our  White-bearded  Patriarchs  died. 

Byroti,  Heaven  and  Earth,  i.  3. 

■White-bearded  monkey,  Semm>pithee«s  neetor,  of  Cey- 
lon. 

white-bellied  (hwifbel'ld),  a.  Having  the 
belly  white :   specifying  many  birds  and  other 

animals ■White-bellied   murrelet,   Brachyrham- 

phus  hypoleucus,  a  bird  of  the  auk  family,  found  on  the 

coast  of  Southern  and  Lower  California ■White-bellied 

nuthatch.  See  nutlmtoh  (with  cut).— ■White-bellied 
petrel,  Fregatta  grallaria,  a  kind  of  stilt-petreL — 
Whlte-bellled  rat.  See  black  rat,  under  rail. — ■White- 
bellied  sea-eagle,  Haliaetus  leucogaster,  of  Asia,  Aus- 
tralia, etc. — ■White-bellied  seal,  the  monk-seal,  Morui- 
ehus  fflZtiirenter.- ■White-bellied  snipe.  See  sniped.— 
■White-bellied  swallow,  TachyHneta  or  Iridoprocne  bi- 
color,  having  the  under  parts  pure-white,  the  upper  dark 
lustrous-green.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as 
most  abundant  swallows  of  Korth  America,  sometimes 
known  as  tree-swaUow.  See  cut  under  swallow. —  White- 
bellied  water-mouse,  the  Australian  Hydromys  leuco- 
gaster. — ■White-bellied  ■wren.    See  wren. 

whitebelly  (hwit'bel'''i),  n.  1.  The  common 
sharp-tailed  grouse  of  the  United  States,  whose 
under  parts  appear  white  in  comparison  -with 
those  of  the  pinnated  grouse.  See  cut  under 
Pedimcetes. — 2.  The  ionerican  widgeon,  Ma- 
reca  americana.  See  cut  under  widgeon.  [New 
Eng.] 

whitebill  (h-wit'bil),  n.  The  common  Ameri- 
can coot,  FuUca  americana.    [New  Jersey.] 

white-billed  (hwit'bild),  a.  Having  a  white 
bill,  as  a  bird :  specifying  various  species :  as, 
the  white-billed  textor.    See  cut  under  Textor. 

white-bird  (hwlt'bferd),  n.  Same  as  white-baker. 

white-blaze  (hwit'blaz),  n.   Same  as  white-face. 

white-blow  (h-wit'blo),  n.  Either  of  two  early 
t.oweTs,  Saxifraga  tridactylites  smAErophila  vul- 
garis {Draba  verna),  both  also  named  whitlow- 
grass:  an  old  name  in  England. 

white-bonnet  (hwifbou'et),  «.  A  fictitious 
bidder  at  sales  by  auction:  same  a,s puffer,  2. 

whitebottle  (hwit'bofl),  n.  The  bladder-cam- 
pion, Silene  Cuoubalus  (S.  inflata).    See  Silene. 

whiteboy  (h^wit'boi),  re.  If.  An  old  term  of  en- 
dearment applied  to  a  favorite  son,  dependent, 
or  the  like ;  a  darling.    See  white^,  a.,  5. 

"I  know,"  quoth  I,  "I  am  his  'white-bay,  and  will  not 

be  gulled."'  Ford,  "Us  Pity,  i.  4. 

His  first  addresse  was  an  humble  Bemonstrance  by  a 

dutifull  son  of  the  Church,  almost  as  if  he  had  said  her 

white-boy.  Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

2.  [cop.]  A  member  of  an  illegal  agrarian  asso- 
ciation formed  in  Ireland  about  the  year  1761, 
whose  object  was  "to  do  justice  to  the  poor  by 
restoring  the  ancient  commons  and  redressing 
other  grievances"  (Lecky).  The  members  of  the 
association  assembled  at  night  with  white  frocks  over 
their  other  clothes  (whence  the  name),  threw  down  fences, 
and  leveled  inclosures  (being  hence  also  called  Levelers), 
destroyed  the  property  of  harsh  landlords  or  their  agents, 
the  Protestant  clergy,  the  tithe-collectors,  and  any  others 
who  had  made  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  association. 
Also  used  attributively. 

Unlike  ordinary  crime,  the  White-boy  outrages  were 
systematically,  skilfully,  and  often  very  successfully  di- 
rected to  the  enforcement  of  certain  rules  of  conduct. 

Lee^,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent,  xvi. 

Whiteboyism  (h-wit'boi-izm),  n.  [<  Whiteboy 
-t-  -ism.]  The  principles  or  practices  of  the 
"Whiteboys. 

The  Catholic  bishop  of  Cloyne,  in  March,  1762,  issued  a 
pastoral  urging  those  of  his  diocese  to  use  all  the  spiritual 
censures  at  their  disposal  for  the  purpose  of  repressing 
Whiteboyism.  Lecky,  Eng.  in  ISth  Cent.,  xvi. 

white-brass  (hwit'br&s),  n.  An  alloy  of  copper 
and  zinc,  in  which  the  proportion  of  copper  is 
comp'aratively  small.  With  less  than  45  per  cent,  of 
copper  the  color'of  brass  ceases  to  be  yellow,  and  as  the 
percentage  of  zinc  is  increased  the  color  of  the  alloy  passes 
from  silver-white  to  gray  and  bluish-gray.  Such  alloys  are 
brittle,  and  have  but  a  limited  use.  Sora^  of  these  white- 
brasses  are  sold  under  the  trade-names  of  "Birmingham 
platinum"  and  "platinum  lead."    These  are  chiefly  used 
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for  buttons,  which  are  made  hj  first  casting  and  then  care- 
fully pressing  so  as  to  bring  out  the  ornamental  pattern 
on  the  surface. 

white-breasted  (hwit'bres"t.ed),  a.  1.  Having 
a  white  breast  or  bosom. 

White-breasted  like  a  star 
Fronting  the  dawn  he  moved.    Tennyson,  (Enone. 

2.  Havingthe  breast  more  or  less  white:  speci- 
fying numerous  animals.  See  cut  under  squir- 
rel-hawk. 

white-brindled  (hvpifbrin'-'dled),  a.  Brindled 
with  white :  specifying  a  British  moth,  Botys 
oUvaUs. 

white-browed  (h-wit'broud),  a.  In  ornith.,  hav- 
ing a  white  superciliary  streak :  as,  the  white- 
browed  sparrow,  Zonotriehia  leueophrys. 

whitebug  (h-wit'bug),  re.  A  bug  which  injures 
vines  and  other  plants,  as  a  white  scale  (which 
see,  under  white'-). 

whitecap  (hwit'kap),  re.  1.  The  male  redstart, 
a  bird,  Mutidlla  phaenicura.  See  first  out  un- 
der redstor*.  [Shropshire,  Eng.] — 2.  Thetree- 
or  mountain-sparrow.  Passer  montatms.  Imp. 
Vict. — S.pl.  The  common  mushroom,  .^groncKs 
campestris. — 4.  JTaw*.,  a  wave  with  a  broken 
crest  showing  as  a  white  patch;  a  white  horse. 
—  5.  leap.]  One  of  a  self-oonstituted  body  or 
committee  of  persons,  who,  generally  under  the 
guise  of  rendering  service  or  protection  to  the 
community  in  which  they  dwell,  commit  va- 
rious outrages  and  lawless  acts. 

Whitechapel  cart.    See  cart. 

whitecoat  (hwit'kot),  re.  A  young  harp-seal ; 
any  seal-pup  or  very  yoimg  seal  whose  coat  is 
white.     [Ne^wfoundland.] 

The  phenomenon  so  carefully  described  by  him  was 
simply  a  white-coat,  or  young  six-weeks-old  seal. 

Blackwood's  Mag.,  July,  1873,  p.  64.    (Encyc.  Bid.) 

white-crested  (hwifkres'ted),  a.  Having  a 
white  crest,  as  a  bird  or  other  animal:  as,  the 
white-crested  turakoo  (see  turdkoo) ;  the'  great 
white-crested  cockatoo,  Caeatua  crisfata;  the 
white-crested  black  Polish  fowl;  the  white-crest- 
ed spiny  rat  (see  Loncheres). 

white-crowned  (hwit'kround),  a.  Having  the 
crown  or  top  of  the  head  white,  as  a  bird.  The 
white-crowned  pigeon  is  ColuTnba  leucocephala,  with  the 
whole  top  of  the  head  pure-white,  inhabiting  the  West 


White-crowned  Pigeon  (,Cohemba  leucocefihaia). 

Indies  and  parts  of  Florida.  This  is  a  large  stout-bodied 
and  dark-colored  pigeon,  notable  as  one  of  the  few  Amer- 
ican forms  which  most  authors  continue  to  regard  as  con- 
generic with  the  Old  World  species  of  Cdwrnia  proper. 
The  white-crowned  sparrow  is  Zonotriehia  leueophrys, 
one  of  the  crown-sparrows,  closely  related  to  the  white- 
throated,  common  in  eastern  parts  of  North  America, 
having  in  the  adult  the  top  and  sides  of  the  head  striped 
with  ashy-white  and  black. 

white-earl  (hwit'er),  re.  A  shell  of  the  family 
VanikoridsB ;  a  vanikoro. 

White-ear2  (h-wit'er),  n.  [See  wheatear.]  The 
wheatear  or  fallow-finch,  Saxicolacenanthe.  See 
cut  under  wheatear. 

white-eared  (hwit'erd),  a.  Having  white  ears : 
(a)  as  a  bird  whose  auricular  feathers  are 
white;  (&)  as  poultry  with  large  white  ear- 
lobes.— WMte-eared  thrush.    See«ft™»fti. 

white-eye  .^hwit'i),  re.  1 .  In  Great  Britain,  the 
white-eyed  duck,  Nyroea  ferruginea  or  N.  leur 
cophthalma.  See  out  under  Nyroea.—  2.  In  the  I 
United  States,  the  white-eyed  vireo  or  greenlet, 
Vireo  noveboracensis.  See  cut  under  Vireo.— 
8.  Any  bird  of  the  genus  Zosterops;  a  silver- 
eye:  as,  the  Indian  white-eye,  Z.  palpebrosus. 
See  cut  under  Zosterops. 
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By  most  English-speaking  people  In  vailous  parts  of 
the  world  the  prevalent  species  of  Zosterops  is  commonly 
called  "Wktte-eye"  or  " Silver-eye "  from  the  feature  be- 
fore mentioned. 

A..  Newton,  Encyo.  Brit.,  XXIV.  824,  note. 
white-eyed  (hwit'id),  a.    Having  white  eyes  — 
that  is,  eyes  in  which  the  iris  is  white  or  color- 
less— White-eyed  pochard.    See  cut  under  Nyroca.— 
White-eyed  shad.    Same  as  mud-sAad.— White-eyed 
towhee,  a  variety  of  the  common  towhee  bunting,  found 
in  Florida — PipUo  erythnphthalnms  alleni.    Compare  cut 
under  Pi3)«o.— White-eyed"  vlreo  or  ereenlet.    See 
Vireo  (with  cut).— White-eyed  wazblerT.    See  warbler. 
white-faced  (.hwit'fast),  a.    1.  Having  a  white 
or  pale  face,  as  from  fear  or  illness. — 3.  Hav- 
,  ing  a  white  front  or  surface. 
That  pale,  that  white-faeed  shore. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  il.  1.  23. 

On  a  rickety  chair,  tilted  against  the  white-faced  wall, 

sat  a  young  man,  wearing  a  suit  of  exceedingly  cheap  and 

shabby  store-clothes.  The  Atlantic,  LXI.  676. 

3.  Marked  with  white  on  the  front  of  the  head, 
as  a  'bird  or  other  animal.— White-faced  Uack 
Spanish  fowl.  See  SpanUh  /awl,  under  Spanish.— 
White-faced  duck,   (a)  The  female  scaup-duck,  Fvli- 

fula  marila,  which  has  a  white  band  about  the  base  of 
he  bill.    See  cut  under  scaup,    (b)  The  blue-winged  teal. 
See  cut  under  tea2l.— White-faced  goose.    See  goose.— 
White-faced  hornet.   See  Fespa.— White-faced  ibis. 
Ibis  guara/ana,  related  to  the  glossy  ibis,  but  having  the 
parts  about  the  bill  white :  found  in  western  parts  of  the 
United  States.— White-faced  type.    See  type,  8. 
white-favored  (hwiffa^vgrd),   a.     Wearing 
white  favors,  as  in  connection  with  a  wedding. 
But  they  mast  go,  the  time  draws  on, 
And  those  wh&e-favour'd  horses  wait. 

Tennyson,  In  Memorlam,  Conclusion. 

Whitefieldian  (hwit-fel'dl-an),  n.  [<  WhUefieM 
(seedef.)  + -ian.']  A  follower  of  George  White- 
field,  after  his  separation  from  the  Wesleys: 
same  as  HunUngdonian. 

whitefish  (hwit'fish),  n.  A  general  name  of 
fishes  and  other  aquatic  animals  which  are 
white,  or  nearly  so :  variously  applied,  (a)  A  flsh 
of  such  kind  as  the  whiting,  haddock,  or  menhaden,  (b) 
Any  fish  of  the  genus  Coregomts.  These  are  important  food- 
fishes  of  both  American  and  European  waters,  represent- 
ing a  division  (Coregoninae)  of  the  family  Salmumidx. 


A/-'^"   "■."'"''*    "j'.^ 


Whitefish  of  the  Great  Lakes  i^Coregonus  clufeiformis). 

Most  of  the  species  have  their  distinctive  names,  for 
which  see  Coregoninse  and  Coregonus.  See  also  cuts  under 
Cisco  and  sTiadwaiter.  (c)  Any  fish  of  the  genus  Leuolscus. 
(d)  Any  white  whale,  or  beluga.  See  beluga,  2,  and  cut 
under  Delphinapterus.  («)  Same  as  blariiuiilo,  2. — White- 
flsh-mullet.  See  mullet^. 
whiteflawi  (hwifflft),  n.  [A  var.  of  whickflaw, 
simulating  wMte^.']    A  whitlow. 

A  cock  is  offered  (at  least  was  wont  to  be)  to  St.  Chris- 
topher in  Touraine  for  a  certaine  sore,  which  useth  to  be 
in  the  end  of  men's  fingers,  the  white-flaw. 
World  of  Wonders,  p.  308.    (Quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser., 

[X.  611.) 
The  nails  fain  off  by  Whit-flawes. 

Herrick,  Oberon's  Palace. 

white-flesher  (hwifflesh'^er),  n.  The  ruffed 
grouse,  Bonasa  umbellus:  so  called  in  distinc- 
tion from  grouse  with  dark  meat.  Sir  John 
Richardson,  1831.     [Canada.] 

white-flowered  (hwit'flou"6rd),  a.  Noting  nu- 
merous plants  with  white  flowers:  as,  white- 
flowered  azalea,  broom,  cinquefoil,  etc. 

white-footed  (hwiffufed),  a.  Having  white 
feet:  as,  the  white-footed  hapalote,  HapaloUs 

albipes,   of  New   South   Wales white-footed 

mouse,  Vesperimus  amierieanus,  the  commonest  vesper- 
mouse  of  North  America,  with  snowy  paws  and  under 
parts— features  shared  by  most  of  the  mice  of  the  genus 
Tesperimus.    See  Vesperimus,  and  cut  under  deer-mouse. 

white-fronted  (hwit'frun"ted),  a.  Having  the 
front  or  forehead  white,  as  a  bird.  The  white- 
fronted  dove  is  EngyptUa  albifrons,  found  in  Texas  and 
Mexico.  The  white-fronted  goose  is  Anser  (Mifram  of 
Europe,  a  variety  of  which,  A.  albifrons  gamheli,  inhabits 
North  America,  and  Is  known  in  some  parts  as  the  speckle- 
belly.  The  white-fronted  lemur  of  Madagascar  is  a  spe- 
cies or  variety  which  has  been  named  Lemur  alWfrons. 
The  white-fronted  capuchin  is  Cebui  albifrons,  a  South 
American  monkey. 

white-grass  (hwit'gras),  n.    See  Leersia. 

white-grub  (hwit'grub),  n.  The  large  white 
earth-inhabiting  larva  of  any  one  of  a  number 
of  soarabseid  beetles.  The  common  white-grub  of 
Europe  is  the  larva  of  the  cockchafer,  Melolontha  vulgaris; 
that  of  the  more  northern  United  States  is  the  larva  of 
the  May-beetle,  Lachnostema  fusca,  and  congeneric  dor- 
bugs  ;  and  that  of  the  southern  United  States  is  usually 
the  larva  of  the  June-bug,  AUorhina  nttida.    All  feed 
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upon  the  roots  of  grass  and  other  vegetation,  and  at  times 
are  serious  pests.  See  AUorhina  (with  cut),  cockchafer, 
dor-bug  (with  cut),  June-bug  (with  cut),  Lachnostema, 
May-beeUe,  and  Melolontha. 

white-gum  (hwit'gum),  n.  In  med.,  an  eruption 
of  whitish  spots  surrounded  by  a  red  areola, 
occurring  about  the  neck  and  arms  of  infants ; 
strophulus  albidus. 

white-handed  (hwit'han"ded),  a.  1.  Having 
white  hands. 

White-Jianded  mistress,  one  sweet  word  with  thee. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2.  230. 

2.  Having  pure,  unstained  hands ;  not  tainted 
with  guilt. 

0,  welcome,  pure-eyed  Faith;  white-handed  Sope, 
Thou  hovering  angel,  girt  with  golden  wings  I 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  218. 

3.  In  0o67.,  having  the  fore  paws  white:  as, 
the  white-handed  gibbon,  Sylobates  lar.  See 
cut  under  gibbon. 

white-hass  (hwit'has),  n.  A  white-pudding, 
stuffed  with  oatmeal  and  suet.     [Scotch.] 

There  is  black-pudding  and  white-hass— try  whilk  ye 
like  best.  Scott,  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  xil. 

Whitehause  (hwit'h§,z),  n.  [<  white  +  hause, 
var.  of  halse^.']  The  shagreen  ray,  Baia  ful- 
lordea,  a  batoid  flsh  common  in  British  waters. 
[Local,  Eng.] 

whitehead  (hwit'hed),»i.  1.  The  white-headed 
scoter  or  surf -scoter,  a  duck,  CEdemia  perspuyil- 
lata.  See  cut  under  Pelionetta.  [Long  Island.] 
— 3.  A  breed  of  domestic  pigeons  with  the 
head  and  tail  white;  a  white-tailed  monk. — 
3.  The  blue  wavey,  or  blue-winged  snow-goose, 
Chen  ceerulescens.  See  goose. — 4.  The  broom- 
bush,  Parthenium  Bysterophorus.  Also  called 
bastard  feverfew  and  West  Indian  mugwort. 
[West  Indies.] 

white-headed  (hwlt'hed'''ed),  a.  Having  the 
head  more  or  less  entirely  white:  specifying 

many  animals White-headed  duck,  Erismatura 

leucoeephala,  a  rudder-tailed  or  stiff -tailed  duck  of  Europe 
and  Africa.— White-headed  eagle,  the  common  b£dd 
eagle  or  sea-eagle  of  North  America,  HaliaetuileucocepJia- 
lus.  See  eapfe.— White-headed  goose,  gull,  shrike. 
See  the  nouns. — White-headed  haipy.  See  harpy, 
3  (6).— White-headed  teniiStema  trudeaui,  a  South 
Ameiican  species  of  tern.— White-headed  titmouse, 
a  variety  of  the  long-tailed  titmouse,  Acredvla  caudata 
(or  rosea),  whose  head  is  whiter  than  usual.  It  inhabits 
northerly  continental  Europe. — White-headed  wood- 
pecker, Piffus  or  XeTwpicus  albolarvatus,  a  woodpecker 
with  a  black  body,  white  head,  scarlet  nuchal  band  in  the 
male,  and  white  wing-patch,  found  in .  the  forests,  chiefly 
of  conifers,  of  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  United  States.  See 
cut  under  Xenopicus. 

Whitehead's  operations.    See  operation. 

white-horse  (hwit'hdrs),  n.  1.  An  extremely 
tough  and  sinewy  substance  resembling  blub- 
ber, but  destitute  of  oil,  which  lies  between 
the  upper  jaw  and  the  junk  of  a  sperm-whale. 
C.  M.  Soammon,  Marine  Mammals,  p.  312. — 2. 
A  West  Indian  mbiaceous  shrub,  Portlandia 
grandiflora,  having  whitish  flowers  3  to  8  inches 
long. 

white-hot  (hwit'hot),  a.  Heated  to  full  incan- 
descence so  as  to  emit  all  the  rays  of  the  visible 
spectrum,  and  hence  appear  a  dazzling  white 
to  the  eye.  See  radiation  and  spectrum,  and 
red  heat,  white  heat  (under  heat). 

White-hot  iron  we  are  familiar  with,  but  white-hot  silver 
is  what  we  do  not  often  look  upon. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Emerson,  ix. 

white-leg  (hwit'leg),  n.  The  disease  phlegma- 
sia dolens ;  milk-leg.    See  phlegmasia. 

white-limed  (hwit'Hmd),  a.    [<  ME.  whitlymed; 
<  white'^  +  limed."]    Whitewashed. 
Ypocrisle  .  .  .  isylikned  iuLatynto  alothlichedounghep. 
That  were  by-snywe  al  with  snow  and  snakes  withynne. 
Or  to  a  wal  whit-lymed  and  were  blak  withinne. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xvli.  267. 

white-line  (hwit'lin),  a.  White-lined White- 
line  dart,  a  British  noctuid  moth,  Agrotis  triUci. 

white-lined  (hwit'lind),  a.  Having  a  white 
line  or  lines — White-lined  momlng-sphhiz,  a  com- 
mon North  American  sphingid  moth,  DeilephUa  lineata. 
See  sphinx  (with  cut). 

white-lipped  (hwit'lipt),  a.  Having  white 
lipsj  having  a  white  lip  or  aperture,  as  a  shell. 
—white-lipped  peccary,  Siootyles  ?a6tate«.— White- 
lipped  snail,  the  common  garden-snail,  girdled  snail,  or 
brown  snail.  Helix  nemoralis  (including  H.  hortensis  and 
H.hybrida).    Also  caReA  white-movilied  snail. 

white-listed  (hwit'lis"ted),  a.    Having  white 

stripes  or  lists  on  a  darker  ground  (the  tree  in 

the  quotation  having  been  torn  with  lightning) . 

He  raised  his  eyes  and  saw 

The  tree  that  shone  white4isted  thro'  the  gloom. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

white-livered  (hwit'liv''6rd),  a.  Having  (ac- 
cording to  an  old  notion)  a  light-colored  liver, 
supposed  to  be  due  to  lack  of  bile  or  gall,  and 
hence  a  pale  look — an  indication  of  cowardice ; 
hence,  cowardly. 


whitening 

For  Bardolph,  he  is  white-livered  and  red-faced ;  by  the 
means  whereof  a'  faces  it  out,  but  fights  not. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ill.  2.  34. 
As  I  live,  they  stay  not  here,  white-Kver'd  wretches ! 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Elder  Brother,  iv.  3. 

When  they  come  in  swaggering  company,  and  will 

pocket  up  anything,  may  they  not  properly  be  said  to  be 

white-livered  f  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Eevels,  It.  1. 

whitelyt (hwit'li), a.  l<white^  +  -lyi.'\  White; 
pale. 

A  whiUy  wanton,  with  a  veluetbrow. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  ill.  1.  198  (folio  1623). 
Could  I  those  whitely  Stars  go  nigh 
Which  make  the  Milky- Way  in  Sky. 

Howell,  Letters,  11.  22  (song). 

white-marked  (hwit'markt),  a.    Marked  with 

white,  as  various  animals White-marked  moth, 

Tsenioca/mpa  leueographa,  a  Bntlsh  noctuid. — White- 
marked  tussock-moth,  a  common  Nortli  American 
vaporer,  Orgyia  leueostigma.  See  tussock-moth,  and  cut 
under  Orgyia,  2. 

white-meat  (hwit'met),  n.  [<  ME.  whitmete; 
<  white^  +  meat.]    See  white  meat,  under  white^. 

white-mouthed  (hwit'moutht),  a.  In  conch., 
white-lipped. 

whiten  (hwi'tn),  v.  [<  ME.  hwitnen  =  loel. 
hvitna  =  Sw.  hvitna  =  Dan.  hvidne,  whiten, 
become  white;  as  white^  +  -en^.]  I.  intrans. 
To  become  white;  turn  white;  bleach:  as,  the 
sea  whitens  with  foam. 

Whiten  gan  the  orisounte  sheene 
Al  esterward,  as  it  is,  wont  to  done. 

Chaucer,  Trollns,  v.  276. 
Willows  whiten,  aspens  quiver. 

Tennyson,,  Lady  of  Shalott. 
Fields  like  prairies,  snow-patched,  as  far  as  you  could 
see,  with  things  laid  out  to  whiten ! 

Mrs.  Whitney,  Leslie  Goldthwaite,  vi. 

II.  trans.  To  make  white ;  bleach ;  blanch ; 
whitewash:  as,  to  whiten  cloth;  to  whiten  a 
wall. 

Drooping  lilies  whitemed  all  the  ground. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  iv. 
It  [the  mastic]  is  chewed  only  by  the  Turks,  especially 
the  ladies,  who  use  it  both  as  an  amusement  and  also  to 
whiten  their  teeth  and  sweeten  the  breath. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  11.  4. 

The  walls  of  Churches  and  rich  Mens  Houses  are  whit- 
ened with  Lime,  both  within  and  without. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  1. 140. 

=Syn.  Whiten,  Bleach,  Blanch,  Etiolate.  Whiten  may  be 
a  general  word  for  making  white,  but  is  chiefly  used  for 
the  putting  of  a  white  coating  upon  a  surface :  as,  a  wall 
whitened  by  the  application  of  lime ;  the  sea  whitened  by 
the  wind.  White  for  whiten  is  old-fashioned  or  Biblical. 
Bleach  and  blanch  express  the  act  of  making  white  by  re- 
moval, cliange,  or  destruction  of  color.  Bleaching  is  done 
chemically  or  by  exposure  to  light  and  air :  as,  to  bleach 
linen  or  bones.  Blanching  is  a  natural  process :  celery 
and  other  plants  are  blanched  or  etiolated  by  excluding 
light  from  them ;  cheeks  are  blanched  by  fear,  when  the 
blood  retires  from  their  capillaries  and  leaves  them  pale. 
See  also  def  s.  5  and  6  under  blanch. 

white-necked  (hwit'nekt),  a.  Having  a  white 
neck :  specifying  various  animals :  as,  the  white- 
Mecfced raven,  Corvus  cryptoleucus,  a  small  raven 
found  in  western  parts  of  the  ITnited  States, 
having  the  concealed  bases  of  the  feathers 
of  the  neck  fleeoy-white  ;  the  white-necked  or 
chaplain  crow,  Corvus  scapulalms;  the  white- 
necked  otary,  an  Australian  eared  seal. 

whitener  (hwit'nfer),  n.  [<  whiten  +  -erl.] 
One  who  or  that  which  bleaches,  or  makes 
white ;  especially,  some  chemical  or  other  agent 
used  for  bleaching  or  cleaning  very  perfectly. 

whiteness  (hwit'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  whytnesse, 
whitnesse;  <  white^  +  -ness.]  1.  The  state  of  be- 
ing white;  white  color,  or  freedom  from  any 
darkness  or  obscurity  on  the  surface. 

Says  Al  Kittlb,  they  [the  Moors]  displayed  teeth  of  daz- 
zling whiteness,  and  their  breath  was  as  the  perfume  of 
fiowers.  Irving,  Granada,  1. 

3.  Lack  of  color  in  the  face ;  paleness,  as  from 
sickness,  terror,  or  grief ;  pallor. 

Thou  tremblest ;  and  the  whiteness  in  thy  cheek 
is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  i.  1. 68. 

8.  Purity;  cleanness;  freedom  from  stain  or 
blemish. 

I  am  she. 
And  so  will  bear  myself,  whose  truth  and  whiteness 
Shall  ever  stend  as  far  from  these  detections 
As  you  from  duty. 

Beati.  and  Fl.,  Thieri^  and  Theodoret,  1. 1. 

He  had  kept 
The  whiteness  of  his  soul,  and  thus  men  o'er  him  wept. 
Byron,  Childe  Harold,  llL  57. 

whitening  (hwit'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  whiten, 
v.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  white. 
—  3.  In  leather-manuf.,  the  operation  of  clean- 
ing and  preparing  the  flesh  side^  of  a  hide  on 
a  beam,  preparatory  to  waxing. —  3.  Tin-plat- 
ing.   See  chemical  plating,  under  plate,  v.  t. — 

4.  Same  as  whitmgX 


Hrhitening 

Three  bright  BhilllngB,  .  .  .  which  Feggotty  had  evi- 
dently  poiished  up  with  yjh^ning. 

Dickens,  David  Copperfleld,  v. 

•whitening-slicker  (h'wit'ning-slik''6r),  n.  A 
kind  of  scraper  or  knife  with  a  very  fine  edge, 
used  by  leather-dressers  in  whitening  or  clean- 
ing the  flesh  side  of  skins  before  waxing. 

whitening-stone  (hwit'ning-ston),  n.  A  fine 
sharpening  stone  used  by  cutlers. 

white-pot  (hwit'pot),  n.  1.  A  dish  made  of 
milk  or  cream,  eggs,  sugar,  bread  or  rice,  and 
sometimes  fruit,  spices,  etc.,  baked  in  a  pot  or 
in  a  bowl  placed  in  a  quick  oven,  cider  recipes 
differ  as  to  the  ingredients,  but  in  its  more  frequent  forms 
the  dish  is  of  the  nature  of  a  rice-  or  hread-pudding. 

To  make  a  white-pot.  Take  a  pint  and  a  half  of  cream, 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  a  little  rose-water,  a  few 
dates  sliced,  a  few  raisins  of  tiie  sun,  six  or  seven  eggs, 
and  a  little  mace,  a  sliced  pippin,  or  lemon,  cut  sippet 
fashion  for  your  dishes  you  bake  in,  and  dip  them  in  sack 
or  rose-water.  QhmfUwoman'i  Delight  (1676). 

When  I  show  you  the  library,  you  shall  see  in  her  own 
hand  .  .  .  the  best  receipt  now  in  England  both  for  a 
hasty-pudding  and  a  wkUe-pat.    Stede,  Spectator,  No.  109. 

But  white-pot  thick  is  my  Buxoma's  fare. 
Wliile  she  loves  white-pot,  capon  ne'er  shall  be, 
Kor  hare,  nor  beef,  nor  pudding,  food  for  me. 

Oay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Monday,  L  92. 

St.  A  drink  consisting  of  port  wine  heated, 
with  a  roasted  lemon,  sugar,  and  spices  added. 
N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VH.  218. 

White-puading  (hwit/pud'''ing),  n.  1.  A  pud- 
ding made  of  milk,  eggs,  flour,  and  butter. — 2. 
A  kind  of  sausage  of  oatmeal  mixed  with  suet, 
seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  and  sometimes 
onions,  and  stuffed  into  a  prepared  intestine. 
Compare  Maek-pudding. 

white-rock  (hwit'rok),  n.  In  the  South  Staf- 
fordshire coal-field,  diies  of  diabasic  rock  which 
there  intersect  the  coal-measures. 

Microscopical  examination  shows  that  this  whitA-rock 
or  "wliite-trap"  is  merely  an  altered  form  of  some  dia- 
basic or  basaltic  rock,  wherein  the  felspar  ci7Stals,  though 
much  decayed,  can  yet  be  traced,  the  augite,  olivine,  and 
magnetite  being  more  or  less  completely  changed  into  a 
mere  pulverulent  earthy  substance. 

GeOde,  Text-Book  of  GeoL,  2d  ed.,  p.  660. 

white-TOOtt  (hwit'rot),  n.  The  Solomon's-seal, 
PoVygonatum  mulUflorum,  or  perhaps  P.  offici- 
nale. 

white-rot  (hwit'rot),  n.    See  rot. 

whitertunp  (hwit'rump),  n.  1.  Same  as  white- 
tail,  1. — 2.  The  Hudsonian  godwit,  lAmosa  lix- 
mastica :  same  as  spotrump.  G.  Trv/mbuU,  1888. 
[West  Barnstable,  Mass.] 

white-rtun^ed  (hwlt'rumpt),  a.  Having  a  white 
rump  or  white  upper  tail-coverts :  specifying  va- 
rious birds — WUte-nunped  petrel, Xeach's  petrel, 
CyTnochorea  leucorrhoa,  of  a  f  uligmous  color  with  white 
upper  tail-coverts :  found  on  both  east  and  west  coasts  of 
the  United  States. — WMte-rumped  sandpiper,  Bona- 
parte's sandpiper,  Tringa  or  ActodrovKU  bonapwrtei,  hav- 
ing white  upper  tail-coverts :  abundant  in  many  parts  of 
North  America. — WUte-rumped  ahllke,  the  common 
American  slirike,  a  variety  of  the  loggerhead,  Xamu«  2w2o- 
vicianus  esxubUoroidee. — WMte-rumped  thruslL  See 
thrueh'^. 

white-salted  (hwit's&Fted),  a.  Cured  in  a 
certain  manner,  as  herring  (which  see) White- 
salted  herring.    See  herring. 

white-scop  (hwit'skop),  n.  Same  as  wMtehead, 
1.    <?.  TrmribvU,  1888.     [Local,  Connecticut.] 

white-shafted  (hwit'shS,f*ted),  a.  Having 
■white  shafts  or  shaft-lines  of  the  feathers:  as, 
the  white-shafted  fantail,  Bhipidura  albiscapa. 
Compare  red-shafted,  yeUow-shafted. 

Whiteside  (hwit'sid),  n.  The  golden-eyed  duck, 
Clangula  glaticion.     [Westmoreland,  Eng.] 

white-sided  (hwit'm'''ded),  a.  Having  the  sides 
white,  or  having  white  on  the  sides:  as,  the 
white-sided  dolphin,  or  skunk-porpoise.  See  cut 
under  Lagenorhynchus. 

whitesmith  (hwit'smith),  n.  [<  white^  +  smith, 
a.  hlacksmiih.']  1.  A  worker  in  tinware. — 2. 
A  worker  in  iron  who  finishes  or  polishes  the 
work,  in  distinction  from  one  vrho  forges  it. 

whltespot  (hwit'spot),  •«.  1.  A  British  noe- 
tuid  moth,  Dianthceeia  alhimaculata. — Z.  An- 
other British  moth,  Etmychia  octomaculata. 

white-spotted  (hwit'spofed),  a.  Spotted  with 
white:  as,  the  white-spotted  pinion,  Calymnia 
diffimis,  a  British  noctuid;  the  white-spotted 
pug,  Mupitheoia  albopunctata,  a  British  geome- 
trid  moth. 

whitespnr  (hwit'spfer),  «.  In  her.,  a  title  given 
to  a  certain  class  of  esquires,  from  the  spurs 
which  they  wore  at  their  creation.  Also  called 
esgvire^  whitespwrs. 

wmtester,  whitster  (hwit'stfer,  hwit'st^r),  ». 
[Early  mod.  E.  whytstare,  wytstare,  whitstarre, 
<  ME.  whitstare;  <  white^  +  -ster.'i  A  bleacher; 
a  whitener.     [Obsolete  or  local.] 
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Carry  it  among  the  whitsters  in  Datchet-mead. 

'  ShtOt.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iu.  3.  14. 

White's  thrush.  A  ground-thrush,  Geodchla 
{Oreocincla)  varia.  This  bird  was  originally  described 
as  Turdua  variua  by  Pallas,  1811 ;  as  r.  aureui  by  Holandre, 
1828 ;  and  as  T.  whitei  by  Eyton,  1836,  when  it  was  found 
as  a  straggler  to  Great  Britain,  and  dedicated  to  G.  White 
of  Selborne ;  it  is  also  known  as  Oreocincla  mirea,  0.  whitei, 
and  by  other  names.  By  some  singular  misapprehension 
White's  thrush  has  been  said  to  be  "the  only  known  bird 
wliich  is  found  in  Europe  and  America  and  Australia  alike" 

the  facts  being  (1)  that  various  birds  are  so  found,  but 

no  thrushes  of  any  kind  are  so  found ;  (2)  that  White's 
tlu-u^  has  never  been  found  either  in  America  or  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  has  been  found  in  Europe  as  an  accidental  vis- 
itant only,  its  habitat  being  as  given  under  ground-thrmh 
(which  see) ;  (3)  that  the  supposed  White's  tluush  of  Aus- 
tralia is  O.  lumdata  (Turdue  lunidatus  of  Latham),  and 
the  true  White's  thrush,  occurring  as  a  straggler  in  Eu- 
rope, was  mistakenly  recorded  as  Turdtis  lunvlatui  by 
Blasius  in  1862 :  whence  a  part  of  the  myth,  which  in  its 
rounded-out  form  extended  to  America. 

whitestone  (hwit'ston),  n.  A  literal  translation 
of  the  German  Weissstein,  the  name  of  a  rock 
now  generally  known  as  granulite,  but  some- 
times called  lepUniie.  The  name  Weissstein  is  now 
obsolete  in  Germany,  and  wh&estone  has  very  rarely  been 
used  by  English  writers  on  lithology. 

whitetail  (hwit'tal),  n.  [Formerly  also  iohit- 
tail;  <  white  +  tail.  Cf.  whiterump,  wheatear.'] 
1.  The  wheatear  or  stoneohat,;®^^^^^  amanthe. 
Also  whiterump,  white-arse,  wittol,  etc.  See  cut 
under  wheatear. —  2.  A  humming-bird  of  the 
genus  Urochroa  (which  see,  with  cut). — 3.  The 
white-tailed  deer  of  North  America,  Cariaaus 
virginianus :  in  distinction  from  the  blacktail 
(C.  maoroUs).  See  white-tailed  deer  (under  white- 
tailed),  and  cut  under  Cariaous. 

white-tailed  (hwit'tald),  a.  Having  the  tail 
more  or  less  completely  white :  noting  various 

birds  and  other  animals White-tailed  buzzard, 

Bvteo  albocaudtitus,  a  fine  large  hawk  of  Texas  and  south- 
ward, having  the  tail  and  its  coverts  white  with  broad 
black  subterminal  zone,  and  many  fine  zigzag  blackish 
lines.  — White- tailed  deer,  the  commonest  deer  of  North 
America,  Cariaeus  virginianus;  the  whitetail.  The  tail 
is  very  long  and  broad,  of  a  flattened  lanceolate  shape, 
and  on  the  upper  side  concolor  with  the  back;  but  it 
is  pure-white  underneath,  and  very  conspicuous  when 
ho&ted  in  flight.  See  cut  under  Cartacud.— White- 
tailed  eagle,  HaUaetus  ttltndUa,  the  common  sea-eagle 
or  earn  of  Europe,  etc.— White-tailed  emerald,  Elvira 
chionura,  a  small 
humming-bird,  3} 
inches  long,  chief- 
ly green,  but  with 
the  crissal  and  tail 
feathers  white,  the 
latter  tipped  with 
black.  This  spe- 
cies inhabits  the 
United  States  of 
Colombia  (Yera- 
gua)  and  Costa 
B.ica.  A  second  is 
E.  cupreieeps,  lit- 
tle different.  The 
feature  named  is 
unusual  in  this 
family.  Compare 
Urochroa  (with 
out)  and  Urosticte. 
— White-tailed  gnu,  Catoblepas  gnu,  the  common  gnu, 
in  distinction  from  C.  gorgon,  whose  tail  is  black.  See 
cut  under  ^nu.— White-tailed  godwit,  Limosa  wropy- 
gidlie,  a  species  widely  distributed^  closely  resembling  the 
bar-taUed  godwit.—  White-tailed  kite,  the  black-shoul- 
dered kite  of  the  United  States,  Elanus  leucurus.  See  cut 
under  iite.— White-tailed  longspur,  the  black-shoul- 
dered or  chestnut-collared  longspur,  Centrophanes  oma- 
tus,  a  very  common  fringiUine  bird  of  the  western  parts  of 
North  America.— White-tailed  marlin.  See  marlin  (A). 
—White-tailed  mole,  Talpa  leucura,  an  Indian  species. 
— White-tailed  ptaJinigan,  i^o^Q;^  leuearus,  a  ptar- 
migan peculiar  to  the  Koc^Mountain  region  of  North 
America,  in  winter  pure-white  all  over,  including  the  tail, 
contrary  to  the  rulein  this  genus.  The  nearest  approach  to 
this  condition  is  found  in  L.  kemileucurus  of  Spitzbergen. 

white-thighed  (hwit'thid),  a.  Having  the  fem- 
oral region  white,  or  having  white  on  the  thighs: 
as,  ttewhite-thiglied  colobus,  Golobusvellerosits, 
a  senmopithecoid  ape  of  Africa. 


White-tailed  Emeiald  (Elvira  chionura}. 


whitewing 

white-thorn  (hwit'th6m),  n.  [<  ME.  whyihe 
thorne.witthorn;  <white^+  thorn^."]  SeeJ/sorwi. 

whitethroat  (hwit'throt),  n.  1.  One  of  sev- 
eral small  singing  birds  of  the  genus  Syhiia, 
found  in  the  British  Islands.  The  common  white- 
throat  is  S.  drurea.  The  lesser  whitethroat  is  £■.  curruca. 
The  garden-whitethroat  is  S.  hortetisis,  also  called  bUly 
whitethroat  and  greater  pettichaps.  See  cut  in  preceding 
column. 

2.  The  white-throated  sparrow,  or  peabody- 
bird,  of  the  United  Sta,te8,Zonotrichia  albicolUa. 
— 3.  A  Brazilian  humming-bird,  Lencochlaris 
albieollis.  The  character  implied  in  the  name 
is  very  unusual  in  this  family. 

white-throated  (hwit'thro'ted),  a.  Having  a . 
white  throat:  specifying  many  birds  and  other 
animals :  as,  the  white-throated  sparrow,  Zono- 
triehia  albicoUis,  the  most  abundant  kind  of 
crown-sparrow  found  in  eastern  parts  of  the 
United  States.  See  cut  under  ^molrichia.— 
White-throated  blue  warbler.  See  warUer.— V^te- 
throated  finch.  See  /incAi.— White-throated  moni- 
tor, a  South  Airican  varan.  Monitor  albigidaris. — White- 
throated  thic^ead.  Same  as  thunder-bird,  1.— White- 
throated  waxbler.    See  warUer. 

whitetip  (hwit'tip),  n.  A  humming-bird  of  the 
genus  Urosticte. 

white-top  (hwit'top),  n.  A  grass,  the  white 
bent,  or  florin,  Agrostis  alba. 

white-tree  (hwit'tre),  n.  A  tree  of  Australia 
and  the  Malay  archipelago,  Melaleuca  Leuca- 
dendron,  a  probable  variety  of  which,  M.  minor, 
famishes  cajeput-oil. 

whitewall  (hwifw^l),  n.  Same  as  white-iaker. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

whitewash  (hvrit'wosh),  n.  1.  A  wash  or  li- 
quid composition  for  whitening  something, 
Especi^y — (a)  A  wash  for  making  the  skin  fair. 

The  clergy  .  ".  .  wereverymuch  taken  up  in  reforming 
the  female  world;  I  have  heard  a  whole  sermon  against  a 
whUewash.  Addison,  Guardian,  No.  116. 

(&)  A  composition  of  quicklime  and  water,  or,  for~more 
careful  work,  of  whiting,  size,  and  water,  used  for  whiten- 
ing the  plaster  of  walls,  woodwork,  etc.,  or  as  a  freshening 
coating  for  any  surface.    It  is  not  used  for  fine  work. 

Some  dilapidations  there  are  to  be  made  good;  .  .  .  but 
a  little  glazing,  painting,  whitewash,  and  plaster  will  make 
it  [a  house]  last  thy  time.  Vanbrugh,  Kelapse,  v.  3. 

3.  False  coloring,  as  of  character,  alleged  ser- 
vices, etc.;  the  covering  up  of  wrong-doing  or 
defects:  as,  the  investigating  committee  ap- 
plied a  thick  coat  of  whitewash.  [CoUoq.]  — 
3.  In  base-ball  and  other  games,  a  contest  in 
which  one  side  fails  to  score.     [CoUoq.] 

whitewash  (hwit'wosh),».;  pret.  and  pp.  white- 
washed, ppr.  whitewashing.  [<  whitewash,  n.']  I. 
trans.  1 .  To  cover  with  a  white  liquid  composi- 
tion, as  with  lime  and  water,  etc. 

There  were  workmen  pulling  down  some  of  the  old  hang- 
ings and  replacing  them  with  others,  altering,  repairing, 
scrubbing,  painting,  and  white-washing. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-lJothian,  xliii. 

2.  To  make  white ;  give  a  fair  external  appear- 
ance to ;  attempt  to  clear  from  imputations ;  at- 
tempt to  restore  the  reputation  of.    [Colloq.] 

A  white-washed  Jacobite ;  that  is,  one  who,  having  been 
long  a  non-juror,  .  .  .  had  lately  qualified  himself  to  act 
as  a  justice,  by  taking  the  oaths  to  Government. 

Soott,  Kob  Hoy,  viL 

Whitewashed,  he  quits  the  politician's  strife 
At  ease  in  mmd,  with  pockets  filled  tor  lite. 

Lowell,  Tempora  Mntantur. 

3.  To  clear  by  a  judicial  process  (an  insolvent 
or  bankrupt)  of  the  debts  he  owes.  [Colloq.] 
— 4,  In  base-ball,  eta.,  to  beat  in  a  game  in  which 
the  opponents  fail  to  score. 

II,  inirans.  To  become  coated  with  a  white 
inflorescence,  as  some  bricks. 

The  bricks  made  from  them  [clays  on  the  Hudson  Biver] 
usually  '^whitewash"  or  "saltpetre"  upon  exposure  to  the 
weather.  C.  T.  Davis,  Bricks,  etc.,  it  44. 

whitewasher  (hwit'wosh*6r),  m.     [<  whitewash 

+  -erl.]    One  who  whitewashes. 
white-water  (hwifwa-'tfer),  n.     A  disease  of 


Common  Whitethroat  (Sylvia  citterea). 


white-water  (hwit'wft'tfer),  v.  i.  To  make  the 
water  white  with  foam  by  lobtailing,  or  splash- 
ing with  the  flukes,  as  a  whale :  as,  "  There  she 
white-waters!"  a  cry  from  the  masthead. 

white-wave  (hwit'wav),  n.  A  British  geome- 
trid  moth,  as  Cabera  exantliemaria. 

whiteweed  (hwit'wed),  n.  [From  the  color 
given  by  its  flowers  to  a  field.]  The  common 
oxeye  daisy,  a  composite  plant,  Chrysanthemum 
Leucanfhemum,  Also  caUedmaraiurite,  and  by  the  In- 
dians Mfttte  man's  weed.  Its  introduction  and  rapid  spread 
in  America  being  compared  to  the  occupation  ol  their 
country  by  the  palefaces. 

whitewing  (hwit'wing),  n.  1.  The  white- 
winged  or  velvet  scoter,  sea-coot,  or  surf -duck, 
(Edemiafusea  deglandi:  so  called  along  the  At- 


wMtewing 

lantie  coast  of  the  United  States.     Various  pin- 
mages  of  the  bird  are  distinguished  by  gunners  as  Mack, 
gray,  May,  great  May,  and  eaitem  iMtewing;  and  it  has 
many  other  local  names.    See  cut  under  vdvet. 
2.  The  chaffinch, ^Vingf  j to  cosZefts;  so  called  from 

the  white  bands  on  the  wing ^WMtewing  doveB, 

the  pigeons  of  the  genus  Mdopeha.    See  white-winged. 

Wtaite-wmged  (hwit'wingd),  a.  Having  the 
wings  white,  wholly  or  in  part :  specifying  vari- 
ous birds — ^WMte-vlnged  blackbird,  the  lark-bunt- 
ing, Calamoapiza  Ueolor^ttie  male  of  which  is  black  with 
a  conspicuous  white  wing-patch.  See  out  under  Cala- 
mofpfed.— White-Winged  coot.  See  coot,  3.— Whlte- 
Wln^ed  croBBblU,  Losaa  leucoptera,  a  North  American 
species,  the  male  of  which  is  carmine-red  with  two  white 
wing-bars  on  each  wing.— WMte-Wlnged  dove,  Melopelia 
leucoptera,  a  pigeon  found  in  southwestern  parts  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  broad  oblique  white  wing-bar.  See 
cut  under  Melopelia.— 'Wbite--winge&  gull,  lark,  aand- 
Tlper.  See  the  nouns. — VHlite-innged  scoter.  Same 
ae  whttewing,  1.— WMte-Wlnged  snowbird,  a  variety  of 
the  common  black  snowbird,  Junco  MemaMs  aikeni,  with 
■white  wingbars,  found  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado.  Com- 
pare cut  under  mmMrd. — White-Winged  surf-duclc, 
the  velvet  scoter.    See  whiteinng,  1,  apd  cut  under  velvet. 

whitewood  (hwit'wiid),  n.  A.  name  of  a  large 
number  of  trees  or  of  their  white  or  whitish 
timber.  The  whitewoods  of  North  America  are  the 
tulip-tree,  LiriodendronTiilipifera,  and  the  basswood,  Ti- 
lia  Amcricarui;  also,  in  Florida,  the  Guiana  plum.  Dry- 
petes  erocea,  and  the  wild  cinnamon,  Canella  aiba  (see 
Canellai,  and  whitewood  bark,  below).  In  the  West  Indies 
Tabebuia  Lewcoxylon,  the  whitewood  cedar,  and  T.  penta- 
phylla,  both  formerly  classed  under  Teeoma,  are  so  named, 
together  with  Ocotea  Leucoxylon  and  the  white  sweet- 
wood,  Neetandra  AntUliana  (JT.  leucantha  of  Grisebach). 
The  cheesewood,  PUtosporuTn  bieol&r,  of  Victoria  and  Tas- 
mania, and  Lagunaria  Patersoni,  a  small  soft-wooded  mal- 
vaceous  tree,  found  in  Queensland  and  Norfolk  Island, 
are  so  named ;  and  a  large  handsome  tree,  Panax  elegans, 
of  eastern  Australia,  is  the  mowbulan  whitewood.  Locally, 
in  England,  the  linden,  Tilia  Europsea,  and  the  wayfaring- 
tree.  Viburnum  JjunAana,  and  in  Cheshire  all  timber  but 
oak,  are  called  wAitewood.  i^ri^Xenand  Holland.) — ^WMte- 
WOOd  bark,  the  white  cinnamon,  the  bark  of  Canella 
eUba. 

whiteworm  (hwit'werm),  n.    Same  as 
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whither-outt  (hwi5H'6r-out),  interrog.  adv.  and 
rel.  any.  In  what  direction  outward;  whence 
and  whither. 

"Lordo,"  quod  I,  "if  any  wiste  wyte  whider-oute  it  grow- 
eth !  '\  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xvl.  12. 

whithersoever  (hwiTH'6r-so-ev'6r),  adv.    [< 
whiflwr  +  soever. 1    To  whatever  place. 
Master,  I  will  follow  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest. 

Mat.  viiL  19. 

whitherward  (hwiTH'6r-ward),  mterrog.  adv., 
and  rel.  conj.  [<  ME.  whiderward,  hwuderward, 
whoderward ;  <  whither  +  .^ard.2  Toward  what 
or  which  direction  or  place.  [Obsolete  or  ar- 
chaic] 

And  asked  of  hire  whiderward  she  wente. 

Chaucer,  Franklin's  Tale,  1.  782. 
Whitherward  wentest  thou  ?  William  Morris,  Sigurd,  iii. 

whitingi  (hwi'ting),  n.  [<  MB.  whytynge;  ver- 
baln.  of  ivhite^  «.]  Chalk  which  has  been  dried 
either  in  the  air  or  in  a  kUn,  and  afterward 
ground,  levigated,  and  again  dried,  in  trade  it 
has  various  names,  according  to  the  amount  of  labor  ex- 
pended on  it  to  make  it  fine  and  free  from  grit,  there  be- 
ing ordinary  or  commercial  whiting,  then  Spanish  white, 
then  gilders'  whiting,  and  finally  Paris  white,  which  is  the 
best  grade.  Whiting  is  used  in  fine  whitewashing,  in  dis- 
temper painting,  cleaning  plate,  making  putty,  as  an  adul- 
terant in  various  processes,  as  a  base  for  picture-moldings, 
etc.    Also     ' "     ■ 


whitewort  (whit'wSrt),  n.  An  old  name  of  the 
feverfew,  Chrysanthemum  Parthenimm,  and  of 
the  Solomon's-seal,  Folygonatwm  mulUflorum. 
whltflawt  (hwit'flEl),  n.  Same  as  whiteflaw,  whit- 
low, whickflaw. 
whither  (hwiTH'Sr),  adv.  and  conj.  [Formerly 
also  whether;  witluehange  of  orig.  d  to  th,  as  in 
hither,  thither, father,  etc.;  <  ME.  whider,  whidir, 
whidur,  whedir,  hwider,  whoder,  woder,  qvider, 
gved/ur,  hweder,  whither,  <  AS.  hwider,  hwyder, 
to  what  place,  whither, = Goth,  hwadre,  whither ; 
<  Teut.  *hwa,  who,  +  oompar.  suffix  -der,  -ther: 
see  who,  and  ef .  whether^  and  the  correlative  ad- 
verbs hither  and  thither.^  I.  interrog.  adv.  1. 
To  what  place  ? 
Gentill  knyghtes,  whether  ar  ye  a^wey? 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  24B. 
Whither  is  fled  the  visionary  gleam  ? 
Where  is  it  now,  the  glory  and  the  dream? 

Wordsworth,  Intimations  of  Mortality,  at.  4. 

2t.  To  what  point  or  degree?  how  far?  [Rare.] 

Whither  at  length  wilt  thou  abuse  our  patience  7 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  iv.  2. 

II.  rel.  conj.  1.  To  which  place. 
Sothly,  soth  it  is  a  selcouthe,  me  thinkes, 
Whider  that  lady  is  went  and  wold  no  lenger  dwelle. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  701. 
Then  they  fled 
Into  this  abbey,  whither  we  pursued  them. 

Shak.,  C.  at  E.,  v.  1. 155. 

From  this  countrey  towards  the  South  there  is  a  cer- 

teine  port  called  Scirings  hall,  whither  he  sayth  that  a 

man  was  not  able  to  Saile  in  a  moneths  space,  if  he  lay 

still  by  night,  although  he  had  euery  day  a  full  winde. 

HakluyVs  Voyages,  p.  6. 
What  will  all  the  gain  of  this  world  signifle  in  that 
State  whither  we  are  all  hastening  apace? 

StUHngJIeet,  Sermons,  I.  zii. 
2.  Whithersoever. 

Nor  let  your  Chyldren  go  whether  they  will,  but  know 

whether  they  goe,  in  what  company,  and  what  they  haue 

done,  good  or  euill.  Babees  Book  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  64. 

Thou  shalt  let  her  go  whither  she  will.      Dent.  xxi.  14. 

A  fool  go  with  thy  soul,  whither  it  goes ! 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  3.  22. 
Where  has  now  to  a  considerable  extent  taken  the  place,  in 
conversational  use,  of  whither:  thus,  it  would  seem  rather 
stilted  to  say  "  whither  are  you  going  ?  "  instead  of  "  where 
are  you  going?"  WhitlieriB  still  used,  however,  in  the 
more  elevated  or  serious  style,  or  when  precision  is  re- 
quired. 
Any  whlthert.    See  anywhither. 

Yee  haue  heard  that  two  Flemings  togider 
Will  vndertake  or  they  goe  any  whither. 
Or  they  rise  once  to  drinke  a  Ferkin  full 
Of  good  Beerekin.  Hakiuyt's  Voyages,  1. 192. 

Wood  and  water  he  would  fetch  vs,  guide  vs  any  whether. 
Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  1. 184. 

No  whither.    See  nowhither. 

Elisha  said  unto  him,  Whence  comest  thou,  Gehazi? 
And  he  sai(i  Thy  servant  went  no  whither.      2.  Kl.  y.  26. 


When  the  father  hath  gotten  thousands  by  the  sacrile- 
gious impropriation,  the  son  perhaps  may  give  him  [the 
vicar]  a  cow's  grass,  or  a  matter  of  forty  shillings  per 
annum ;  or  bestow  a  little  whiting  on  the  church,  and  a 
wainscot  seat  for  his  own  worshm. 

Bev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  1. 144. 

When  you  clean  your  plate,  leave  the  whiting  plainly  to 
be  seen  in  all  the  chinks,  for  fear  your  lady  should  not 
believe  you  had  cleaned  it. 

Swift,  Advice  to  Servants  (Butler). 

whiting^  (hwi'ting),  n.  [<  ME.  whytynge  (= 
MD.  wijtmgh,  wittmgh = MLG-.  loiUnk,  also  witik, 
witeke);  <white^  +  ■4/ngS.'\  1.  A  gadoid  fish  of 
Europe,  Merlangus  vulgaris,  or  another  of  this 
genus.  It  abounds  on  the  British  coast,  and  is  highly 
esteemed  for  food.    It  is  commonly  from  12  to  18  inches 
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der  of  the  same  salt,  which  will  comparatively  exhibit  a 
very  considerable  degree  of  whitishness. 

Boyle,  Exper.  Hist,  of  Colours,  II,  i.  12. 

whitleather  (hwit'le9eH''''er),  n.  [Early  mod, 
E.  whittlether,  whitlether;  <  white'-  +  leather.'} 

1.  Leather  dressed  with  alum;  white  leather. 
See  leather. 

Hast  thou  so  much  moisture 

In  thy  whit-leatlier  hide  yet  that  thou  canst  cry? 

Bea/u.  and  i^'J.,  Scornful  Lady,  v.  1. 

2.  The  nuchalligament  of  grazing  animals,  as 
the  ox,  supporting  the  head:  same  a,s paxwax. 
See  cut  under  ligamentum. 

whitling  (hwit'ling),  n.  [=  Sw.  hvitUng,  a. 
whiting;  a,s  white^  + -ling^.^  The  young  of  the- 
bull-trout.    Imp.  Diet. 

whitlow  (hwit'lo),  «.  [A  corruption  of  whit- 
flaw,  whiteflaw,  for  whickflaw,  a  dial.  var.  of 
quick-flaw,  perhaps  simulating  white^  +  low^, 
a  fire,  as  if  in  ref.  to  the  occasionally  white 
appearance  of  such  swellings,  and  to  the  in- 
flammation.]  1.  A  suppurative  inflammatiou 
of  the  deeper  tissues  of  a  finger,  usually  of  the- 
terminal  phalanx ;  felon,  panaritium,  or  paro- 
nychia.— 2.  An  inflammatory  disease  of  the 
feet  in  sheep.  It  occurs  around  the  hoof,  where 
an  acrid  matter  collects,  which  ought  to  be  dis- 
charged. 

whitlow-grass  (h-wit'lo-gras),  n.  Originally, 
either  of  two  early-blooming  little  plants,  Saxi- 
fraga  trydaetylites  and  Draba  verna  {Erophila 
vulgaris),  regarded  as  curing  whitlow,  in  later 
times  the  name  has  been  confined  to  Drdba  verna  (vernal 
whitlow-grass),  and  thence  extended  to  the  whole  genus. 
The  section  BrophUa,  however,  of  this  genus,  to  which  D. 
verna  belongs,  is  now  separated  as  an  independent  genus- 
See  Draia,  and  cut  under  sUide. 

whitlowwort  (hwit'16-w6rt),  n.  See  Parony- 
chia^, 2  (-with  out). 

Whit-Monday  (hwit'muii''''da),  n.  [<  whit^  (for 
white^)  -I-  Monday."]  The  Monday  following 
Whitsunday.  In  England  the  day  is  generally 
observed  as  a  holiday.    Also  called  Whitsun- 


Whiting  IMertangus  vulgaris),  one  sixth  natural  size. 

long,  and  of  one  or  two  pounds  weight,  though  it  grows 
much  larger.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  had- 
dock and  some  other  related  fishes  by  the  absence  of  a 
barbule.    The  flesh  is  of  a  pearly  whiteness. 

And  here 's  a  chain  of  whitings'  eyes  for  pearls ; 
A  muscle-monger  would  have  made  a  better. 

Fletcher,  Eule  a  Wife,  iv.  1. 

2.  In  the  United  States,  one  of  several  scisanoid 
fishes  of  the  genus  Mentioirrtis,  as  M,  america- 
nus.  The  silver  whiting,  or  surf -whiting,  is  M. 
littoralis. — 3.  The  silver  hake,  Merlucms  biline- 

aris. — 4.  The  menhaden Bermuda,  bull-head, 

or  Carolina  whiting.  See*sj!«/i«A(()i).— Whiting's-eye, 
a  wistful  glance ;  a  leer,  or  amorous  look. 

I  saw  her  just  now  give  him  the  languishing  Eye,  as 
they  call  it;  that  is,  the  Whiting's-Eye,  of  old  called  the 
Sheep's-Eye. 

Wyeherley,  Gentleman  Dancing-Master,  iv.  1. 

whiting-mopt  (hwi'ting-mop),  n.  [<  whiting^  + 
mopi.]     1.  A  young  whiting. 

They  will  swim  you  their  measures,  like  whitmg-mtypg, 
as  if  their  feet  were  fins,  and  the  hinges  of  their  knees 
oiled.  Fletcher  (and  another).  Love's  Cure,  ii.  2. 

2.  Figuratively,  a  fair  lass ;  a  pretty  girl. 

I  have  a  stomach,  and  would  content  myself 
With  this  pretty  whiUng^mop, 

Massinger,  Guardian,  iv.  2. 

whiting-pollack  (hwi'ting-poFak),  n.  Seepol- 
lack. 

whiting-pout  (h-wi'ting-pout),  n.  A  gadoid 
flsh,  the  bib,  Qad/us  luscus. 

whiting-timet  (hwi'ting-tlm),  n.  Bleaching- 
time.    Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  3.  140. 

whitish (h-wi'tish), a.  [<ME.wfc»fesfee;  (.white^- 
+  -4sh^.]  Somewhat  white ;  white  in  a  mod- 
erate degree ;  albescent. 

His  taste  is  goode,  and  whitisshe  his  coloure. 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  91. 

In  stooping  he  saw,  about  a  yard  off,  something  whitish 
and  square  lying  on  the  dark  grass.  This  was  an  orna- 
mental note-book  of  pale  leather  stamped  with  gold. 

George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xiii. 

whitishness  (hwi'tish-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  somewhat  white;  albescence. 

You  may  more  easily  make  the  experiment,  by  taking 
good  venereal  -vitriol  of  a  deep  blue,  and  comparing  with 
some  of  the  entire  ciystals  .  .  .  some  of  the  subtile  pow- 


whitneyite  (hwit'ni-it),  n.  [Named  after  J.  D. 
Whitney,  an  American  geologist  (bom  1819).] 
A  native  arsenide  of  copper,  occurring  massive, 
of  a  reddish-white  color  and  metallic  to  sub- 
metallic  luster,  and  found  in  the  copper  region 
of  Lake  Superior. 

whitret  (hwit'ret)^  n.  [Sc.  also  quhitred,  quMt- 
tret,  whitrack;  origin  uncertain.  Cf.  E.  dial. 
(Cornwall)  whitneck,  a  white-throated  weasel!] 
A  weasel.     [Scotch.] 

Whitsont,  n.    An  old  form  of  Whitsun. 

whitsour  (hwit'sour),  n.  [Appar.  <  wMte'^  + 
sour.]    A  variety  of  summer  apple. 

Whitsterf,  n.    See  whitester. 

whitsuU  (hwit'sul),  n.  [<  white^  +  souP,  sul.J 
A  dish  composed  of  milk,  cheese,  curds,  and 
butter. 

Their  j]iea.twhitsull,  as  they  call  it :  namely,  milke,  soure 
milke,  cheese,  curds,  butter. 

B.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall,  folio  66. 

Whitsun  (hwit'sun),  a.  [Formerly  also  Whitson, 
also  Whisson,  Wheeson;  <  MB.  whitson-,  wyttson- 
whysson-  (=  Icel.  Hvita  sunna) ,  Whitsun ;  abbr. 
of  Whitsunday  or  the  common  first  element  of 
Whitsunday,  Whitsun-week,  etc.]  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  observed  at  Whitsuntide ;  following 
Wbitsunday,  or  falling  in  Whitsun-week:  gen- 
erally used  in  composition:  as,  Whitsun-a\e; 
Whitsum-Moiida,y,  etc WMtsun  day.   See  Whit- 


Whitsun-ale  (hwit'sun-al),  m.  [Also  Whiteon- 
ale;  <  Whitsun  +  ale.]  A  festival  formerly  held 
in  England  at  Whitsuntide  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  various  parishes,  who  met  generally  in  or 
near  a  large  barn  in  the  vicinity  of  the  church, 
ate  and  drank,  and  engaged  in  various  games 
and  sports. 

May-games,  Wakes,  and  Whitson-ales,  &c.,  if  they  be  not 
at  unseasonable  hours,  may  justly  be  permitted. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  276. 

Whitsunday  (hwit'sun-da),  n,.  [<  ME.  Whit- 
sunday, whith  sounda/y,  witsondai,  wisson-day, 
hwite  sune-dei,  hwite  sune-dai,  etc.,  <  AS.  hwita 
surman-dseg,  only  in  dat.  case  hwitan  sunnan 
dseg  (=  Icel.  hvitasimrm-dagr  (cf.  also  hwitor- 
dagar,  'white  days,'  a  name  for  Whitsun- 
week,  hvita-dagormka,  'white  days-week,' /i«fto- 
sunnudags-vika,  Whitsunday's  week)  =  Norw. 
Kvitsunndag,  Whitsunday),  <  hwit,  white,  + 
sunnandseg,  Sunday:  see  white^  and  Sunday. 
The  name  refers  to  the  white  garments  (Icel. 
hvita-^ddhir,  white  weeds)  worn  by  candidates 
for  baptism.  The  notion  which  has  been  cur- 
rent that  Whitsunday  is  derived  from  the  Gt. 
pfingsten,  Pentecost  (see  Pinkster  and  Pente- 
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cost),  is  ridioTilous.]  1.  The  seventh  Sunday- 
after  Easter;  a  festival  of  the  church  in  com- 
memoration of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

Have  hatte  of  floures  as  fresh  as  May, 
Chapelett  of  roses  of  Witsonday. 

Rom.  <f  the  Rote,  I.  2278. 
Tewysday  a  for  whiik  S&imday,  we  cam  to  Canterbury, 
to  Seynt  Ihomes  Messe,  And  ther  I  ofleryd,  and  made  an 
ende  of  my  pylgrymage. 

Tarlamgtan,  Diarie  of  Bng.  Travell,  p.  67. 

2.  In  Scotland,  one  of  the  term-days  (May  15th 
or,  from  the  Old  Style,  May  26th)  on  which 
rents,  annuities,  ministers'  stipends,  etc.,  are 
paid,  servants  are  engaged  and  paid,  etc.  The 
Whitsunday  removal  term  in  the  towns  is  now 
fixed  hy  law  as  May  28th. 
Whitsun-farthings  (hwit'sun-far'''THingz),  n. 

pi.    Pentecostals. 
Wllitsitll-lady  (hwit'sun-la'di),  n.    The  lead- 
ing female  character  in  the  merrymakings  at 
JWhitsuntide. 

WMtsun-lord  (hwit'sun-16rd),  n.    The  master 
of  the  revels  at  the  old  Whitsuntide  festivities. 
A  cooper's  wit,  or  some  such  busy  spark, 
Illuminating  the  high  constable  and  his  clerk 
And  all  the  neighbourhood  from  old  records 
Of  antique  proverbs,  drawn  from  WhitBui}lords. 

B.  Jomon,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Prol. 

Whitsuntide  (hwit'sun-tid),  n.  [<  ME.  whit- 
sontyde,  mtsontyde,  whyssontyde,  v>hitesnne-tide, 
Whitsuntide;  <  Whitsun  +  tide.']  The  season 
of  Pentecost,  comprehending  the  entire  week 
which  follows  Pentecost  Sunday,  in  the  Church 
of  England  Whitsunday  was  appointed  in  1649  as  the 
day  on  which  the  reformed  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was 
to  be  used  for  the  first  time.  Whitsuntide,  along  with 
Easter,  was  one  of  the  two  great  seasons  for  baptism  in 
the  ancieut  church,  and  received  the  name  of  WhUe  Sun- 
day {Dmninica  Alba)  from  the  albs  or  white  robes  of  the 
newly  baptized,  as  Low  Sunday  was  also  called  Alb-Sun- 
day {Dominica  post  Albas  or  in  Albis  depoBzUs).  See  Pen- 
tecost. 

The  weke  afore  witsontyde  come  the  I^nge  to  Cardoell, 
and  when  he  was  come  he  axed  Merlin  how  he  hadde 
spedde.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  60. 

The  king  then  left  London  for  the  North  a  little  before 
WhitsurUide,  as  the  contemporary  writer  of  Croyland  tells 
us.  J.  Oairdner,  Kichard  III.,  vi. 

Whitsun-Week  (hwit'sun-wek),  n.  [<  ME. 
*whitson.  weJce,  wyttson-woke ;  <  Whitsun  + 
weefci.]  The  week  which  begins  with  Whit- 
sunday. 

So  it  hefelle  that  this  Emperour  cam,  with  a  Cristene 
Knyght  with  him,  into  a  Chirche  in  Egypt :  and  it  was  the 
Saterday  in  Wyttson  woke.       MandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  299. 

whittaw  (hwit'4),  n.  [Appar.  for  whittawer.l 
Same  as  whit-tawer. 

Men  are  busy  there  mending  the  harness,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Goby  the  whittaw,  otherwise  sad- 
dler. George  Eliot,  Adam  Bede,  vl 

whit-tawer  (hwit'a"6r),  n.  [<  whit^  for  white^  + 
tawer.  Ci.  wMtyer.']  Aworker  in  white  leather; 
especially,  a  saddler,    Malliieell, 

whltten  (hwit'n),  n.  [Appar.  <  white^  +  -en, 
orig.  adj.  inflection-en(£ng.]  A  name  assigned 
in  some  old  books  to  the  guelder-rose.  Vibur- 
num Opulus  (also  called  snowball-tree),  but  prop- 
erly belon^ng  to  the  wayfaring-tree,  V.  Lan- 
tana,  aUuding  to  the  white  under  surface  of  its 
leaves,  and  so  used  in  large  portions  of  Eng- 
land. 

whittie-whattie  (hwit'i-hwot"i),  n.  [A  varied 
reduplication;  of.  twittle-twattle.']  Vague,  shuf- 
fling, or  cajoling  language ;  hence,  a  person  who 
employs  cajolery  or  other  deceptive  means  to 
gain  an  end.    Jamieson.     [Scotch.] 

whittie-whattie  (hwit'i-hwot*i),  v.  i.  [Sc]  To 
mutter;  whisper;  waste  time  by  vague  cajol- 
ing language;  talk  frivolously;  shilly-shally. 
[Scotch.] 

What  are  ye  whittie-whattieingi  aboni^  ye  gowk?"  said 
his  gentle  sister,  who  suspected  the  tenor  of  his  murmurs. 

Scott,  Pirate,  vi. 

whittle!  (hwit'l),  n.  [<  ME.  whitel,  hwitel,  < 
AS.  hwitel  (=  Icel.  hiiitill  =  Norw.  kiiitel),  a 
blanket  or  mantle,  Ut.  a  'white  mantle,'  <  hwit, 
white.  Cf.  E.  blanket,  ult.  <  F.  blaric,  white.] 
Originally,  a  blanket;  later,  a  coarse  shaggy 
mantle  or  woolen  shawl  worn  by  West-country 
women  in  England.  [Old  and  prov.  Eng.] 
When  he  streyneth  hym  to  strecche  the  straw  is  hus 

whiiel; 
Bo  for  hus  glotonye  and  grete  synne  he  4iath  a  greuous 

peuaunce.  Piers  Plofwman  (C),  xvii  76. 

Her  figure  is  tall,  graceful,  and  slight,  the  severity  of 
its  outlines  suiting  well  with  the  severity  of  her  dress, 
with  the  brown  stuif  gown,  and  plain  gray  whiffle. 

Kingsley,  Two  Years  Ago,  ii. 

whittle^  (hwit'l),  n.  [Altered  for  'thwiUle,  < 
ME.tAwJteZ,  aknife, lit.  'a  cutter,'  <AS.  thwitan, 
E.thwite,  dial,  white,  out:  aeethwite.']  Aknife; 
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especially,  a  large  knife,  as  a  butcher's  knife  or 
one  carried  in  the  girdle. 

There 's  not  a  whittle  in  the  unruly  camp. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  v.  1.  183. 

The  long  crooked  whittle  is  gleaming  and  bare ! 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  66. 

I've  heerd  tell  as  whalers  wear  knives,  and  I'd  ha'  gi'en 
t'  gang  a  taste  o'  my  whittle  if  I'd  been  cotched  up  Just 
as  I'd  set  my  foot  on  shore. 

Mrs.  GaikeU,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  iv. 

Whittle^  (hwit'l),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  whittled, 
■p^T.  whittling.  [Formerly  also  wAjtte;  <.  whittle^, 
«.]  I,  trans.  1.  To  cut  or  dress  with  a  knife ; 
form  with  a  whittle  or  knife :  as,  to  whittle  a 
stick. 

I  asked  about  a  delightful  jumping-jaok  which  made  its 
appearance,  and  wished  very  much  to  become  the  owner, 
for  it  was  curiously  whittled  out  and  fitted  together  by 
Mr.  Xeaby's  own  hands.  The  Atlantic,  LXV.  88. 

2.  To  pare,  or  reduce  by  paring,  literally  or 

figm-atively. 

We  have  whittled  down  our  loss  extremely,  and  will  not 
allow  a  man  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  English 
slain.  Walpole,  Letters,  11. 60. 

3.  To  intoxicate ;  make  tipsy  or  drunk.  [Ob- 
solete or  prov.  Eng.] 

After  the  Britans  were  wel  whitled  with  wine,  he  fell  to 
taunting  and  girding  at  them. 
Yerstegan,  Best,  of  Decayed  Intelligence  (ed.  1628),  p.  230. 

II,  intrans.  1 .  To  cut  wood  with  a  pocket- 
knife,  either  aimlessly  or  with  the  intention  of 
forming  something ;  use  a  pocket-knife  in  cut- 
ting wood  or  shaping  Wooden  things. 

Here  is  a  boy  that  loves  to  run,  swim,  .  .  .  make  faces, 
whittle,  fish,  tear  his  clothes. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Professor,  viii. 
The  Meggar  boys  .  .  .  produce  knives  simultaneously 
from  their  pockets,  split  each  a  good  splinter  off  the  pal- 
ings, and  begin  whitmng. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  264. 

2t.  To  confess  at  the  gallows.     [Cant.] 

When  his  )ast  speech  the  loud  hawkers  did  cry, 
He  swore  from  his  cart,  it  was  all  a  damn *d  lie !  .  .  . 

Then  said,  I  must  speak  to  the  people  a  little, 
But  I'll  see  you  all  damn'd  before  I  will  whittle. 

Swift,  Clever  Tom  Clinch. 

Whittleseya  (hwit'l-si-a),  n.  [Named  after 
C.  Whittlesey  (see  def.).]  The  generic  name 
of  a  plant  first  found  by  Charles  Whittlesey 
in  the  coal-measures  at  Cuyahoga  Palls,  Ohio, 
and  named  by  J.  S.  Newberry  in  honor  of  its 
discoverer  (1853).  This  plant  is  known  only  by  its 
leaves,  of  which  the  nervation  is  very  peculiar,  exclud- 
ing it  from  all  other  known  genera,  llie  generic  char- 
acters, as  given  by  Lesquereux,  are — "frond  simple  or 
pinnate,  nerves  fasciculate,  confluent  to  the  base,  not  di- 
chotomous,  fructification  unknown."  The  leaves  have  a 
peculiar  truncate  form,  are  somewhat  fan-like  in  shape, 
and  dentate  at  the  upper  border,  but  entire  on  the  sides 
and  rapidly  narrowing  into  a  short  petiole.  This  plants 
of  which  the  nervation  has  some  analogy  with  that  of  the 
gingko,  was  placed  by  Lesquereux  with  the  Noeggaraihiese; 
Schenk  considers  it  as  possibly  belonging  to  the  gymno- 
sperms.  Whittleseya  has  been  found  in  various  localities, 
always  low  down  in  the  coal-measures. 

whittle-shawl  (hwit'l-sh&l),  n.  Same  as  whit- 
tlei. 

whittlings  (hwit'lingz),  n.  pi.  Chips  or  bits 
produced  in  whittling. 

whitwall  (hwit'wS.!),  n.    Same  as  witwall. 

Whitwell  stove.  One  of  various  forms  of  stove, 
on  the  regenerative  principle,  which  are  used 
for  heating  the  air  for  the  supply  of  an  iron 
furnace  working  with  the  hot-blast.  The  heating- 
surfaces  in  the  Whitwell  stove  consist  of  broad  spaces 
and  flat  walls  instead  of  the  checkerwork  usually  em- 
ployed. Such  stoves  have  been  built  having  a  height  of 
70  feet  and  a  diameter  of  over  20. 

Whitworth  ^un.    See  j«ni. 

whity  (hwi'ti),  a.  [<  white^  +  -!/!.]  Eather 
white;  whitish. 

whity-brown  (hwi'ti-broun),  a.  Of  a  whitish 
color  with  a  brownish  tinge ;  light  yellowish- 
gray  :  as,  whity-brown  paper.  Different  shades 
of  paper  have  at  different  times  been  so  desig- 
nated. 

whityert  (hwit'ySr),  n.  [<  white^  4-  -yer,  -ier^. 
Cf.  whiter,  whitster.  The  word  survives  in  the 
surname  Whittier.']    A  bleacher ;  a  whitster. 

whiz,  V.  and  n.    See  whizz. 

whizgig,  n.    A  mechanical  toy. 

Whizlet  (hwiz'l),  V.  i.  [A  freq.  of  whiz."]  To 
whizz;  whistle.     [Bare.] 

Bush  do  the  winds  forward  through  perst  chinck  narrolye 
whizling.  Stanihurst,  iEneid,  i.  93. 

whizz,  whiz  (hwiz),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  whizzed, 
ppr.  whizzing.  [=  Icel.  hvissa,  hiss,  run  with  a 
hissing  sound,  said  of  streams,  etc.;  an  imita- 
tive word,  like  hiss,  buzz,  whistle,  etc.]  1.  To 
make  a  humming  or  hissing  sound,  like  that  of 
an  arrow  or  ball  flying  through  the  air. 
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God,  in  the  whizdng  of  a  pleasant  wind. 
Shall  march  upon  the  tops  of  mulbei'ry  trees. 
To  cool  all  breasts  that  bum  with  any  griefs. 
As  whilom  he  was  good  to  Moyses'  men. 

Peele,  David  and  Eethsabe. 
The  exhalations  whixzing  in  the  abr 
Give  so  much  light  that  I  may  read  by  them. 

Shale.,  I.e., a,  I.  u. 
2.  To  move,  rush,  or  fly  with  a  sibilant  hum- 
ming sound. 

How  the  quoit 
Whizzed  from  the  Stripling's  arm. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  vii. 
Parried  a  musket  ball  with  a  small  sword,  insomuch 
that  he  absolutely  felt  it  whiz  round  the  blade. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  442. 

whizz,  whiz  (hwiz),  n.  [<  whizz, ».]  A  sound 
between  hissing  and  humming;  a  sibilant  or 
whistling  hum,  such  as  that  made  by  the  rapid 
flight  of  an  arrow,  a  bullet,  or  other  missile 
through  the  air. 

Every  soul  it  passed  me  by, 
Like  the  whizz  at  my  cross-bow ! 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  ili. 

whizzer  (hwiz'Sr),  n.    A  centrifugal  machine 

used  for  drying  sugar,  grain,  clothes,  etc. 

From  the  whizzer  the  wheat  passes  to  the  smut  machine. 

The  Engineer,  LXV.  2. 

Ritchie's  Steam  Whizzer.  —  A  machine  for  treathig  musty 

grain.  Sd.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVIIL  178. 

whizzingly(hwiz'ing-li),  adv.  I<w}i4zzing,ppr., 

-f-  -ly^.]  With  a  whizzing  sound. 
whizzing-stick  (hwiz'ing-stik),  n.  Same  as 
bull-roarer.  Amer.  Anthrop.,  III.  258. 
who  (he),  pron.  [<  ME.  who,  wha,  wo,  qwo,  quo, 
gwa,  gva,  hwo,  hoo,  ho  (gen.  whos,  whas,  wlies, 
quos,  hwas,  hwes,  hwos,  hos,  wos,  dat.  whom, 
wham,  wheem,  warn,  hwam,  aco.  whan,wan,  hwan), 
<  AS.  hwd  (gen.  hwses,  dat.  hwdm,  hweem,  aec. 
htvone,  instr.  hwi,  hwy  (see  why^))  =  OS.  hve  = 
OFries.  hwd,  wd  =  LG.  we,  wer=t>.  wie  =  OHGr. 
MHGr.  wer,  G.  wer  =  Icel.  hverr,  hver  =  Sw.  hvem 
=Dan.  hvem,  hvo  =  Goth,  hwas,  m.,  hwo,  i.  (gen. 
hwis,  m.,  hwizos,  f .,  dat.  hwamma,  m.,  hwizai,  t, 
aco.  hwana,  m.,  hwo, f.,  instr.  hwe, pi. hwai,  etc.), 
who,  =  Ir.  Gael,  co  =  W.  pujy  =  Russ.  kto,  chto, 
who,  what,  =Lith.  kas,  who,  =L.  quis,ra.,  quse, 
f.,  quid,  neut.,  who,  =  Gr.  *v6q,  *K6g  (in  deriv. 
nov,  where,  etc.,  irSrepog,  K&rcpog,  whether)  =  Skt. 
kas,  who  (ace.  kam,  whom).  For  the  neuter, 
see  what^.  From  this  rootareult.  lohen,  whence, 
where,  whether^,  which,  whither,  why,  how,  and 
(from  the  L.  root)  quiddity,  quality,  quantity, 
etc.  Who,  which,  what  were  orig.  only  inter- 
rogative pronouns;  which,  whose,  whom  occur 
regularly  and  usually  as  relatives  as  early  as 
the  end  of  the  12th  century,  but  who  not  until 
the  14th  century.]  A.  interrog.  Denoting  a 
personal  object  of  inquiry :  What  man  or  wo- 
man? what  person?  TTAo  is  declined,  in  both  singular 
and  plural  alike,  with  the  possessive  (genitive)  whose  and 
the  objective  (dative  or  accusative)  whom:  as,  who  told 
you  so  'i  whose  book  is  this  ?  of  wAom  are  you  speaking  3 
Qyx>  made  domme  [dumbi,  and  qw)  specande? 
Quo  made  bisne  [blind],  and  quo  lockende? 
Quo  but  ic,  that  haue  H  wrogt? 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2821. 
Ho  makede  the  so  hardy 
For  to  come  in  to  mi  Tur? 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  69. 
Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  ?  Ps.  Ixxlii.  26. 

Whence  comes  this  bounty?  oi  whose  is  't? 

Beau,  and  Pi.,  Laws  of  Candy,  iv.  2. 
Arrest  me !  at  whose  suit?  —  Tom  Chartley,  Dick  Lever- 
pool,  stay ;  I'm  arrested. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  i.  2. 
In  certain  special  uses  who  appears  —  (a)  Inquiring  as  to 
the  character,  origin,  or  status  of  a  person ;  as,  who  is  this 
man  ?  (that  is,  what  are  bis  antecedents,  his  social  standing, 
etc.);  who  are  we  (what  sort  of  persons  are  we)  that  we 
should  condemn  him  ? 

TTAo  art  thou  that  judgest  another  man's  servant?  to 
his  own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth.'  Kom.  xiv.  4. 

Pleaee  to  know  me  likewise.    TTAoaml? 
Why,  one,  sir,  who  is  lodging  with  a  friend 
Three  streets  off.  Browning,  Fra  Lippo  Lippi. 

Mr.  Talboys  inquired,  "  Who  were  these  people?"    "0, 
only  two  humble  neighbors,"  was  the  reply. 

C.  Reade,  Love  Me  Little,  iil. 
(6)  In  exclamatory  sentences,  interrogative  in  form  but 
expecting  or  admitting  no  reply  :  as,  who  would  ever  have 
suspected  it ! 

Our  heir-apparent  is  a  king ! 

Who  dream  d,  who  thought  of  such  a  thing? 

Shak.,  Pericles,  ili.,  ProL,  1.  38. 
B.  rel.  Introducing  a  dependent  clause,  and 
noting  as  antecedent  a  subject,  object,  or  other 
factor,  expressed  or  understood,  in  a  clause 
actually  or  logically  preceding,  (a)  With  reference 
to  the  clause  following,  the  relative  may  introduce — (1) 
A  subordinate  proposition  explanatory  or  restrictive  of  the 
antecedent. 

Ydolatrie  thus  was  boren, 

For  qwuam,  mani  man  is  for-loren. 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  696, 
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He  nadde  bote  a  dogter  ho  mygte  yB  eir  be. 

Bob.  of  Qloueeater,  p.  89. 
Witnesae  on  Job  w?u>Tn  that  we  diden  wo. 

Chaucer,  Friar's  Tale,  1. 193. 
A  verse  may  find  him  who  a  sermon  flies. 

G.  Heriert,  The  Church  Porch. 
The  general  purposes  of  men  in  the  conduct  of  their 
lives  .  .  .  end  in  gaining  either  the  affection  or  the  es- 
teem of  those  with  whom  they  converse. 

Steek,  Tatler,  No.  206. 
Grant  me  still  a  friend  in  my  retreat, 
Whom  I  may  whisper— solitude  is  sweet. 

Cowper,  Retirement,  1.  742. 
The  antecedent  is  sometimes  omitted,  being  implied  In 
the  pronoun,  which  is  in  this  case  usually  called  a  com- 
pound relative, 

Adraweth  goure  suerdes  &  loke  wo  may  do  best. 

Sob.  of  Gloveetter,  1. 127  (Morris  and  Skeat,  II.  6). 
Ac  hi  oasten  heore  lot  hwei  he  [Christ's  garment]  scolde 
beo.  Old  Eng.  Miie.  (ed.  Morris),  p.  60. 

Now  tell  me  who  made  the  world. 

Marlowe,  Faustus,  ii.  2. 
The  dead  man's  knell 
Is  there  scarce  ask'd  for  who. 

Shah.,  Macbeth,  iv.  8.  171. 
There  be  who  can  relate  his  domestic  life  to  the  exact- 
ness of  a  diary.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xxvii. 
Her  we  ask'd  of  that  and  this. 
And  who  were  tutors.  Tennyson,  Princess,  i. 
g)  A  clause  dependent  in  form,  but  adding  a  distinct  idea. 
Here  the  relative  force  is  almost  entirely  lost,  who  be- 
coming ec[uivalent  to  and  with  a  demonstrative  pronoun. 
He  trod  the  water. 
Whom  enmity  he  flung  aside. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  1.  116. 
The  yong  man  ...  at  last  married  her,  to  whose  wed- 
ding, amongst  other  guests,  came  Apollonius,  who  .  .  . 
found  her  out  to  be  a  Serpent,  a  Lamia. 

Burtxm,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  438. 
(&)  With  reference  to  gender,  who  originally  noted  a  raas- 
culine  or  feminine  antecedent,  whether  human,  animate, 
or  other,  the  neuter  being  what;  and  whose,  the  posses- 
sive (genitive)  of  who,  was  also  that  of  what,  and  is  still 
correctly  used  of  a  neuter  antecedent  (see  wkafi^.  More- 
over, before  the  appearance  of  the  possessive  lis,  whose 
place  was  filled  by  the  neuter  his  (see  Ael,  I.,  C.  (&)),  not 
only  were  neuter  objects  designated  in  the  two  other  cases 
by  he  and  him,,  but  who  and  whom  were  sometimes  sub- 
stituted for  that  as  the  nominative  and  objective  of  the 
neuter  relative  (see  the  quotation  from  Puttenham).  In 
modern  use,  however,  who  and  whom  are  applied  regularly 
to  persons,  frequently  to  animals,  and  sometimes  even  to 
inanimate  things  when  represented  with  some  of  the  at- 
tributes of  humanity,  as  in  personification  or  vivid  descrip- 
tion. 

Men  seyn  over  the  walle  stonde 
Orete  engynes,  who  were  nygh  honde. 

Rom.  qfthe  Rose,  1.  4194. 
The  nature  and  condition  of  man  ...  is  called  humani- 
tie ;  whlche  is  a  generall  name  to  those  vertues  in  whom£ 
semeth  to  be  a  mutuall  Concorde  and  loue  in  the  nature  of 
man.  Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Qovernour,  ii.  8. 

Such  is  the  figure  Ouall,  whom  for  his  antiquitie,  dignitie 
and  vse,  I  place  among  the  rest  of  the  figures  to  embellish 
our  proportions.     PvMenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Foesie,  p.  84. 

Death  arrests  the  organ  of  my  voice. 
Who,  entering  at  the  breach  thy  sword  hath  made, 
Sacks  every  vein  and  artier  of  my  heart. 

Marlowe,  Tamburlaine,  I.,  ii.  7. 
A  green  and  gilded  snake  .  .  . 
Who  with  her  head  nimble  in  threats  approach'd 
The  opening  of  his  mouth. 

Shale.,  As  you  Like  It,  iv.  3. 110. 

Two  things  very  worthy  the  obseruation  I  saw  in  two  of 
the  walkes,  euen  two  beech  trees,  who  were  very  admira- 
ble to  behold,  not  so  much  for  the  height,  .  .  .  but  for 
their  greatnesse.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  37. 

Animals,  who,  by  the  proper  application  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  may  be  taught  any  course  of  action. 

,  Hv/me,  Human  Understanding,  ix. 

If  strange  dogs  come  by,  .  .  ,  she  [a  doe]  returns  to  the 
cows,  who,  with  fierce  lowings  and  menacing  horns,  drive 
the  assailants  quite  out  of  the  pasture. 

Gilbert  White,  Nat.  Hist.  Selborne,  xxiv. 
A  mirror  for  the  yellow-billed  ducks,  who  are  seizing  the 
opportunity  of  getting  a  drink. 

George  Eliot,  Adam  Eede,  vi. 
And  you,  ye  stars. 
Who  slowly  begin  to  marshal, 
As  of  old,  in  the  fields  of  heaven, 
Your  distant,  melancholy  lines ! 

M.  Arnold,  Empedocles  on  Etna,  ii. 
<c)  With  reference  to  the  nature  of  its  antecedent,  who 
may  note— (1)  a  particular  or  determinate  person  or  thing 
(see  (a)) ;  or  (2)  an  indefinite  antecedent,  in  which  case 
who  has  the  force  of  whoao,  whosoever,  or  whoever,  and  is 
called  an  indefinite  relative.  Its  antecedent  may  be  ex- 
pressed, or  it  may  be  a  compound  relative. 

Hwam  ich  biteche  that  bred  that  ich  on  wyne  wete, 
He  me  schal  bitraye. 

Old  Eng.  Misc.  (ed.  Morris),  p.  40. 
Quos  deth  so  he  dejyre  he  dreped  als  faste. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  1648. 
Of  croice  in  the  aide  testament 
Was  mani  biseniug  [tokens],  gwa  to  cowde  tent. 

Holy  Rood  (ed.  Morris),  p.  118. 

"  Wliom  the  gods  love  die  young,"  was  said  of  yore. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  iv.  12. 

As  WllO  saltb.    Same  as  as  who  should  say. 

For  he  was  synguler  hym-self,  and  seyde  faciamus. 
As  who  seith  more  mote  hereto  than  my  worde  one. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  ix.  36. 
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My  malster  Eukton,  whan  of  Criste  our  Einge 
Was  axed  what  is  trouthe  or  sotlifastnesse. 
He  nat  a  word  answerde  to  that  axinge. 
As  who  saith,  "  no  man  is  al  trew,"  I  gesse. 

Chattcer,  Envoy  of  Chaucer  to  Bukton,  1.  4. 

As  Who  Should  Bay,  as  one  who  says  or  who  might  say ; 
as  if  one  should  say. 

He  doth  nothing  but  frown,  as  who  should  say,  "If  you 
will  not  have  me,  choose."  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  2.  51. 

The  slave  .  .  .  holds 
John  Baptist's  head  a-dangle  by  the  hair. 
With  one  hand  ("look  you,  now,"  as  who  shmdd  say). 

Browning,  Fra  Lippo  Lippi. 

The  who,  that  one  who ;  who :  so  also  the  whose,  the  whom. 
[Archaic] 
Tlie  whos  power  as  now  is  f alle. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  v. 
Your  mistress,  from  the  whom,  I  see. 
There 's  no  disjunction  to  be  made. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  4.  539. 

Who  all,  all  the  persons  who ;  the  whole  number  (who). 
[CoUoq.] 

I  don't  know  who  all,  for  I  aint  much  of  a  bookster  and 
don't  recollect.  Haliburton,  Sam  Slick  in  England,  xlvlii. 
Who  but  he,  who  else?  he  only ;  nobody  else. 

Every  one  repaireth  to  Wriothesley,  honoureth  Wri- 
othesley  (as  the  Assyrians  did  to  Haman),  and  all  things 
as  done  by  his  advice :  and  who  but  he? 

Ponet,  quoted  inE.  W.  Dixon's  Hist.  Church  of  Eng., 

[xvi.,  note. 

She  made  him  Marquis  of  Ancre,  one  of  the  Twelve 
Mareschals  of  France,  Governor  of  Normandy ;  and  con- 
fered  divers  other  Honours  and  OSBces  of  Trust  upon  him : 
andwhobuthe?  Howell,  Lettera,  1. 1  19. 

Who  thatt,  who  or  whoever :  as  a  relative,  either  defi- 
nite or  indefinite. 

For  who  that  entreth  ther. 
He  his  sauff  euere-more. 
William  ofShoreham,  De  Baptismo,  1.  6  (Morris  and  Skeat 

[II.  63). 
And  dame  Musyke  commaunded  curteysly 
La  Bell  Pucell  wyth  me  than  to  daunce, 
Whmne  that  I  toke  wyth  all  my  plesaunce. 

Homes,  Pastime  of  Pleasure  (Percy  Soc),  p.  70. 

=SlSn.  Who,  which,  and  thai,  agcee  in  being  relatives,  and 
are  more  or  less  interchangeable  as  such;  but  who  is 
used  chiefiy  of  persons  (though  also  often  of  the  higher 
animals),  which  almost  only  of  animals  and  things  (in  old 
English  also  of  persons),  and  that  indifferently  of  either, 
except  after  a  preposition,  where  only  who  or  which  can 
stand.  Some  recent  authorities  teach  that  only  that 
should  be  used  when  the  relative  clause  is  limiting  or 
defining :  as,  the  man  that  runs  fastest  wins  the  race ;  but 
who  or  wMch  when  it  is  descriptive  or  cobrdinating :  as, 
this  man,  who  ran  fastest,  won  the  race;  bnt,  though 
present  usage  is  perhaps  tending  in  the  direction  of  such 
a  distinction,  it  neither  has  been  nor  is  a  rule  of  English 
speech,  nor  is  it  likely  to  become  one,  especially  on  ac- 
count of  the  impossibility  of  setting  thai  after  a  preposi- 
tion; for  to  turn  all  relative  clauses  into  the  form  "the 
house  that  Jack  lived  in  "  (instead  of  "  the  house  in  which 
Jack  lived  ")  would  be  intolerable.  In  good  punctuation 
the  defining  relative  is  distinguished  (as  in  the  examples 
above),  by  never  taking  a  comma  before  it,  whether  it  be 
who  or  which  or  that.  Wherever  that  could  be  properly 
used,  but  only  itfiere,  the  relative  may  be,  and  very  of- 
ten is,  omitted  altogether :  thus,  the  house  Jack  buUt  or 
lived  in ;  the  man  (or  the  purpose)  he  built  it  for.  The 
adjective  clause  introduced  by  a  relative  may  qualify  a 
noun  in  any  way  in  which  an  adjective  or  adjective  phrase, 
either  attributive  or  a^positional,  can  qualify  it,  and  has 
sometimes  a  pregnant  implication  of  one  or  another  kind : 
a^  why  punish  this  man,  who  is  innocent?  i.  e.  seeing,  or 
although,  he  is  innocent  (=  this  innocent  man).  But  a 
relative  Is  also  not  rarely  made  use  of  to  add  a  coordi- 
nate statement,  being  equivalent  to  and  with  a  following 
pronoun :  as,  I  studied  geometry,  which  I  found  difficult 
(and  [7]  found  it  difficult);  I  met  a  friend,  who  kindly 
showed  me  the  way  (and  he  kindly,  etc.).  This  way  of  em- 
ploying the  relative  is  by  some  regarded  as  a  Latinism, 
and  condemned ;  it  is  restricted  to  who  and  which. 
•vih.oa,(JaMb),interj.  [Avar.of  feoi.]  Stop!  stand 
stUl! 

Come,  He  go  teach  ye  hayte  and  ree,  gee  and  whtie,  and 
which  is  to  which  hand. 

Heywood,  Fortune  by  Land  and  Sea  (Works,  ed.  1874, 

(VI.  384). 

whobubf,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  hubiub.  Also 
ivhoobub. 

(Cry  within  of  Arm,  Arm ! 
What  a  vengeance  ails  this  whobvi  ?  pox  refuse  'em. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Women  Pleased,  iv.  1. 

whodeti  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  Iwod. 

I  maruell  that  he  sent  not  therwith  a  foxes  tayle  for  a 
scepture,  and  a  whode  with  two  eares. 

Bp.  Bale,  English  Votaries,  fol.  104. 

whoever  (h8-ev'  er) ,  indef.  pron.  [<wlio+  ever.  ] 
Any  person  whatever;  no  matter  who;  any- 
one without  exception. 

Forsoth  by  a  solemne  day  he  was  wont  to  leeue  to  hem 
oon  bounden,  whom  etiere  thei  axiden.   Wyelif,  Mark  xv.  6. 
Whoever  bound  him,  I  will  loose  his  bonds. 

Shak.,  C.  of  K,  v.  1.  339. 
Whoever  in  those  glasses  looks  may  find 
The  spots  retum'd,  or  graces,  of  his  mind. 
And  by  the  help  of  so  divine  an  art, 
At  leisure  view  and  dress  his  nobler  part. 

Waller,  Upon  B.  Jonson. 

I  will  not  march  one  foot  against  the  foe  till  you  all 

swear  to  me  that  whomever  I  take  or  kill  his  arms  I  shall 

quietly  possess.  Sur^ft,  Battle  of  Books. 
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whole  (hoi),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
wholle;  with  imorig.  initial  w ;  prop.,  as  in 
early  mod.  B.,  hole,  <  ME.  hoi,  hool,  <  AS.  lidl 
=  OS.  hel  =  OFries.  hel  =  D.  heel  =  OHG. 
MHG.  G.  heil,  soimd,  whole,  saved,  =  Icel. 
heiU  ■=  Sw.  hel  =  Dan.  heel  =  (Joth.  hnilB, 
hale,  whole,  =  OBulg.  deXu,  whole,  complete ; 
perhaps  allied  to  Gr.  KaUq,  excellent,  good, 
hale,  and  Skt.  lealya,  hale,  healthy  (>  kalyana, 
prosperous,  blessed).  From  whole  (AS.  hdl) 
are  ^Iso  ult.  E.  wholesome,  wholesale,  wholly, 
heaV-,  health,  healthy,  and  the  second  element  of 
wassail;  from  the  Scand.  form  (Icel.  heill)  are 
ult.  E.  hale'^,  hail^,  etc.  The  change  of  initial 
ho-  to  who-  was  a  dial,  peculiarity,  there  being 
an  actual  change  of  pronunciation  (ho  to  hwo), 
due  to  the  labializing  effect  of  the  long  6 ;  the 
change  was  reflected  in  the  spelling,  which  in 
some  words,  as  whole,  whoop,  whore,  whot,  came 
into  literary  use,  while  the  orig.  pronunciation 
with  simple  h  remained  or  prevailed.  In  dial, 
use  the  who-  (hwo-)  thus  developed  was  after- 
ward reduced  in  some  districts  to  wo-,  as  wot 
for  whot  (orig.  whole)  for  hot  (orig.  hate).  Whole 
is  one  of  the  words  which  the  American  Philo- 
logical Association  and  the  English  Philologi- 
cal Society  include  in  their  list  of  spellings  to 
be  amended,  recommending  the  restoration  of 
the  old  form  hole,  in  keeping  with  the  derived 
or  related  holy,  heaP-,  hale^,  etc.  (Trans.  Amer. 
Philol.  Ass.,  1886,  p.  127).]  I.  a.  1.  Hale; 
healthy;  sound;  strong;  well. 

When  his  men  saw  hym  hoi  and  sounde, 
For  sothe  they  were  f  ul  f  ayne. 
Robin  Hood  ami  the  Monk  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  15). 
They  that  be  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that 
are  sick.  Mat.  ix.  12. 

A  soul  .  .  . 
So  healthy,  sound,  and  clear  and  whole. 

Tennyson,  Miller's  Daughter. 

Z.  Eestored  to  a  sound  state;  healed;  made 
well. 

What  Man  that  first  bathed  him,  aftre  the  mevynge  of 
the  Watre,  was  made  hool  of  what  maner  Sykenes  that  he 
hadde.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  88. 

.  Thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole;  go  in  peace,  and  be 
whole  of  thy  plague.  Mark  v.  34. 

He  call'd  his  wound  a  little  hurt. 
Whereof  he  should  be  quickly  whole. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

3.  Unimpaired;  uninjured;  unbroken;  intact: 
as,  the  dish  is  still  whole;  to  get  off  with  a  whole 
skin. 

Fier  brennen  on  the  grene  leaf. 
And  thog  grene  end  hoi  bi-leaf. 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2776. 
My  life  is  yet  whole  in  me.  2  Sam.  i.  9. 

Yet  all  goes  well,  yet  all  our  joints  are  wh.ole. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  Iv.  1.  83. 

4.  Entire ;  complete ;  without  omission,  reduc- 
tion, diminution,  etc. :  as,  a  whole  apple ;  the 
whole  duty  of  man ;  to  serve  the  Lord  with  one's 
wfeoZe  heart ;  three  whole  days ;  the  whole  body. 

For  all  the  hole  temple  is  dedycate  and  halowed  in  the 
honour  and  name  of  the  holy  Sepulcre. 

Sir  R.  Ouylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  27. 
Ther  is  a  parte  of  the  hede  of  Seynt  George,  hys  left 
Arme  with  the  holl  haride. 

TorMngton,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  10. 
Whale  we  call  that,  and  perfect,  which  hath  a  beginning 
a  midst,  and  an  end.  B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

Assassination,  her  whole  mind 
Blood-thirsting,  on  her  arm  reclin'd. 

Churchill,  The  Duellist,  iii.  67. 
Of  the  disgraceful  dealings  which  were  .  .  .  kept  up 
with  the  French  Courts  Danby  deserved  little  or  none  of 
the  blame,  though  he  suffered  the  whole  punishment. 

MacavZay,  Sir  William  Temple. 

5.  All;  every  part,  unit,  or  member  required 
to  make  up  the  aggregate:  as,  the  whole  city 
turned  out  to  receive  him. 

Yeis  arn  ye  ordynnaunces  of  our  Gylde,  ordeynd  be  alle 
the  hoi  fraternite.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  103. 

The  whole  race  of  mankind.       Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  1.  40. 

The  whole  Anglican  priesthood,  the  whole  Cavalier  gen- 
try, were  against  him.  Macaiday,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

6t.  Without  reserve ;  sincerely  or  entirely  de- 
voted. 

Have,  and  ay  shal,  how  sore  that  me  smerte, 
Ben  to  yow  trew  and  hool  with  al  myn  herte. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  lOOl. 
The  Sheriff  is  noght  so  hole  as  he  was,  tor  now  he  wille 
shewe  but  a  part  of  his  trendeshippe. 

Paston  Letters,  I.  208. 

7t.  Unified;  in  harmony  or  accord;  one. 

I  think  of  you  as  of  God's  dear  children,  whose  hearts 
are  whole  with  the  Lord. 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  1853),  II.  40. 

8.  In  mirtmg,  that  part  of  a  coal-seam  in  pro- 
cess of  being  worked  in  which  the  headings 
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only  have  been  driven,  the  rest  remaining  un- 
touched, or  before  ''working  the  broken"  has 
begun.  [North.  Eng.]  -  A  Ue  out  of  whole  doth. 
See  lie".— In.  or  with  a  Whole  skin.  See  ekin.— The 
whole  box  and  dice.  See  dice^.—The  whole  Mt.  See 
Kts.— The  whole  world.  See  world.— To  go  the  whole 
figure,  the  whole  hoe.  See  90.— Upon  the  whole 
matter.  See  matter.— Wiole  blood,  culveiln,  curva- 
ture. See  the  nouns.— Whole  cadence.  Sameasper- 
fect  cadence  (which  see,  under  cadence). — Whole  chest. 
See  faa-cAest.— Whole  cradle,  in  mining,  a  platform  sus- 
pended in  the  shaft,  and  nearly  as  large  as  the  shaft  itself : 
each  a  platform  or  cradle  is  hung  by  chains  to  a  crab-rope 
let  down  from  the  surface,  and  is  used  for  repair^  etc. — 
Whole  deal.  See  deal^,  1.— Whole  flat,  in  working  coal 
by  the  panel  or  barrier  system,  a  whole  panel,  or  such  a 
portion  of  a  seam  as  is  distinctly  separated  from  the  rest 
by  a  barrier.  [North.  Eng.]— Whole  milJt  See  ma*.— 
Whole  number,  an  integer,  as  opposed  to  a  fraction.— 
Whole  press,  hand-presswork  done  by  two  men,  one  to 
ink  and  one  to  print.— Whole  Shift.  Seeiilafl,  2.— Whole 
Bine  of  a  circle,  the  radius.— Whole  StaUs,  in  mirixng, 
a  certain  number  of  stalls  of  which  the  faces  are  on  a  line 
with  each  other.  [South  Wales  coal-field.  ] — Whole  step. 
See  step,  14.— Whole  tone.  See  «onei,  B. =Syn.  4  and  5. 
EnUre,  Totals  etc.    See  complete. 

II.  n.  1.  An  entire  thing;  a  thing  complete 
in  itself:  the  entire  or  total  assemblage  of 
parts;  all  of  a  thing  without  defect  or  excep- 
tion. 

It  was  not  safe  to  leave  him  [Edward  II.]  a  Fart,  by 
which  he  might  afterward  recover  the  whole. 

BaikeFj  Chronicles,  p.  112. 
'Tis  not  the  whole  of  life  to  live, 
Nor  all  of  death  to  die. 
Montgomery,  Oh,  where  shall  rest  be  found? 

But,  bad  though  they  nearly  all  are  as  wholes,  his  [Dry- 
den's]  plays  contain  passages  which  only  the  great  mas- 
ters have  surpassed. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  59. 

2.  A  complete  system;  a  regular  combination 
of  parts ;  an  organic  unity. 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole. 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  267. 

Nature  Is  not  an  aggregate  of  independent  parts,  but  an 
organic  wAoZe.  TyndaU,  Badiatiou,  §  16. 

Actual  whole.  See  wAual. — By  the  wholet,  wholesale. 

If  the  currier  bought  not  leather  by  the  wliole  of  the  tan- 
ner, the  shoemaker  might  have  it  at  a  more  reasonable 
price. 

Oreene,  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier  (Harl.  Misc.,  V.  411). 
Collective,  composite,  constituent,  constituted 
whole.  See  the  adiectives.— Committee  Of  the  whole. 
See  committee.— Definitive,  dissimilar,  esBential.  for- 
mal, logical,  mathematical,  metaphysical,  natural 
whole.  See  the  adjectives.—  On  or  upon  the  whole, 
all  circumstances  being  considered  or  balanced  against 
one  another ;  upon  a  review  of  the  whole  matter. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  do  not  know  but  he  is  most  fortunate 
who  engages  in  the  whirl  through  ambition,  however  tor- 
menting. Irving.    (Imp.  Diet.) 

The  death  of  Elizabeth,  though  on  the  whole  it  improved 
Bacon's  prospects,  was  in  one  respect  an  unfortunate 
event  for  him.  MacaiUay,  Lord  Bacon. 

Physical,  positive,  potential  whole.  See  the  adjec- 
tives. =Syn.  Total,  totality,  entirety,  amount,  aggregate, 
gross,  sum. 
wholet  (hol),  adv.  [<  ME.  hool;  <  whole,  a. 
(prop,  the  adj.  in  predicate  use).]  Wholly;  en- 
tirely. 

Therfore  I  aske  yoW  counseile  how  we  may  beste  be 
gouemed,  ffor  1  putte  me  all  hooU  in  youre  ordenaunce. 
Merlin  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  ii.  317. 
The  Ills  thou  doat  are  whele  thine  own, 
Thou'rt  Principal  and  Instrument. 

Cowley,  The  Mistress,  The  Innocent,  iii. 

whole-colored  (h6rkul"ord),  a.    All  of  one  col- 
or; unieolorous;  oonoolbr:  opposed  to  jjor^- 
colored. 
whole-footed  (hol'fut'ed),  a.     [<  ME.  hole- 
foted;  <  whole  +  footed."]    If.  Web-footed. 
The  hfAefoted  fowle  to  the  flod  hygez. 

MIMerativc  Poerms  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  638. 

2.  Heavy-footed.    HaUiwell.     [Prov.  Eng.]  — 

3.  Unreserved;  frank;  free;  easy;  at  ease; 
intimate.     [CoUoq.] 

His  chief  Remissions  were  when  some  of  his  nearest  £e- 
lations  were  with  him,  or  he  with  them,  and  then,  as  they 
say,  he  was  whole-footed;  but  this  was  not  often,  nor  long 
together.  Roger  North,  quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  1. 447. 

whole-hoofed  (hol'hoft),  a.    Having  undivided 
hoofs;  solidungulate. 
whole-leng^th  (hol'Iength),  a.  and  n.    I.  a.  1. 
Extending  from  end  to  end. —  2,  Of  full  length ; 
exhibiting  the  whole  figure. 
^       John  Closterman  was  the  artist  who  painted  the  whole- 
1    length  portrait  of  Queen  Anne  now  in  the  Guildhall. 
^         J.  Aghton,  Social  Life  in  Beign  of  Queen  Anne,  II.  46. 

II.  n.  A  portrait  or  statue  exhibiting  the 
whole  figure. 

wholeness  (hol'nes),  /i.  The  state  of  being 
whole,  complete,  entire,  or  sound;  entireness; 
totality;  completeness. 

There  never  can  be  that  actual  wholeness  of  the  world 
for  us  which  there  must  be  for  the  mind  that  renders  the 
world  one.  T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  §  72. 
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whole-note  (hol'not),  n.    See  note^,  14 — whole- 
note  rest.    See  resl^,  8  (0). 
wholesale  (hol'sal),  n.  and  a.   [<  whole  +  sale'-.'] 

1.  n.  Sale  of  goods  by  the  piece  or  in  large  quan- 
tity, as  distinguished  from  retail.— 'B^  wholesale 
(or,  elliptioally,  wholesale),  In  the  mass;  in  the  gross; 
in  great  quantities ;  hence,  without  due  discrimination 
or  distinction. 

And  are  those  fit  to  correct  the  Church  that  are  not  fit 
to  come  into  it?  Besides,  What  makes  them  fly  out  upon 
the  Function,  and  rail  by  wholesale'  Is  the  Priesthood 
a  crime,  and  the  service  of  God  a  Disadvantage? 

Jeremy  Collier,  Short  View  (ed.  1698),  p.  139. 

II.  a.  1.  Buying  and  selling  by  the  piece  or 
in  large  quantity:  as,  a  wholesale  dealer. —  2. 
Pertaining  to  the  trade  by  the  piece  or  quan- 
tity: as,  the  wholesale  price. — 3.  (Figuratively, 
in  great  quantities;  extensive  and  indiscrimi- 
nate :  as,  wholesale  slaughter. 

wholesale  (hol'sal),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  whole- 
saled, ppr.  wholesaUng.  [<  wholesale,  ».]  To 
sell  by  wholesale  or  in  large  quantities. 

wholesaler  (h61'sa-16r),  n.  [<  wholesale  +  -eri.] 
One  who  sells  by  wholesale ;  a  wholesale  mer- 
chant. 

Articles  which  the  consumer  recognizes  as  single  the 
retailer  keeps  wrapped  up  in  dozens,  the  wholesaler  sends 
the  gross,  and  the  manufacturer  supplies  in  packages  of 
a  hundred  gross.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  §  176. 

whole-skinned  (hoi'  skind) ,  a.  Having  the  skin 
unbroken;  sound;  uninjured. 

He  is  whole  skinn'd,  has  no  hurt  yet. 

Fletcher,  Rule  a  Wife,  i.  1. 

whole-snipe  (hol'snip),  n.  The  common  snipe, 
Gallmago  media  or  £f.  ccelestis,  of  Europe:  so 
called  in  distinction  from  double-mipe  aioAhalf- 
snipe  (see  these  words). 

wholesome  (hol'sum),  a.  [With  unorig.  w,  as 
in  whole;  prop.,  as  in  early  mod,  E.,  holesome; 
<  ME.  holsom,  holaum,  helsum,  halsrnn,  whole- 
some, salutary  (notinAS.);  prob.  suggested  by 
Icel.  heilsamr,  wholesome,  salutary,  <  heill,  = 
E.  whole,  +  -samr  =  E.  -some :  see  whole  and 
-some.]  1.  Healthy;  whole;  sound  in  mind  or 
body.    [Obsolescent.] 

Like  a  mildew'd  ear 
Blasting  his  wholesome  brother. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4.  65. 
The  purifying  influence  scattered  throughout  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  household  by  the  presence  of  one  youth- 
ful, fresh,  and  thoroughly  wholesome  heart. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  ix. 

2.  Tending  to  promote  health;  favoring  health ; 
healthful;  salubrious:  a,s,  wholesome  air  01  diet; 
a  wJiolesome  climate. 

Or  well  of  Helesey,  whose  waters,  bycause  they  were 
bytter  salt,  and  bareyne,  ye  sayd  prophet  helyd  them  and 
made  them  swete  and  holsome. 

Sir  Ii.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  53. 

I  did  commend  the  black-oppressing  humour  to  the 
most  wholesome  physic  of  thy  health-giving  air. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  i.  1.  235. 

The  soile  is  not  very  fertile,  subiect  to  much  snow,  the 
aire  holesome.  Pwchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  523. 

3.  Contributing  to  health  of  mind  or  charac- 
ter; favorable  mentally  or  morally;  sound;  sal- 
utary: as,  wholesome  advice;  wholesome  doc- 
trines ;  wholesome  truths. 

But  to  find  citizens  ruled  by  good  and  wholesome  laws, 
that  is  an  exceeding  rare  and  hard  thing ! 

Sir  T.  Mare,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  L 

I  find  it  wholesome  to  be  alone  the  greater  part  of  the 

time.  Thareau,  Walden,  p.  147. 

With  a  wholesome  fear  of  Burke  and  Debrett  before  my 

eyes,  I  suppress  the  proper  name  of  the  noble  maiden. 

Whyte  MelvOle,  Good  for  Nothing,  L  1. 

4t.  Profitable ;  advantageous ;  hence,  prosper- 
ous. 

When  Shalt  thou  see  thy  wholesome  days  again  ? 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 105. 

5.  Clean  and  neat.     [Now  only  prov.  Eng.] 

For,  how  Negligent  soever  People  may  be  at  Home, 
yet  when  they  come  before  their  Betters  'tis  Manners 
to  look  wholsom. 

Jeremy  Collier,  Short  View  (ed.  1698),  p.  22. 

=Syn.  SaliOary,  etc.  (see  healthy),  nourishing,  nutritious, 
invigorating,  beneficial. 

wholesomely  (hoi' sum -Ii),  adv.  [<  ME.  ^o2- 
swmly,  holsumliche;  <  wholesome  +  -Zw^.]  In  a 
wholesome  or  salutary  manner;  healthfully. 

The  hende  knyjt  at  home  holsumly  slope 
With-ipne  the  comly  cortynes,  on  the  colde  mome. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1732. 

Consideration  for  his  wife  seemed  a  wholesomely  perva^ 
sive  feeling  with  him.  Smbner's  Mag.,  I V.  749. 

wholesomeness  (hol'sum-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  hol- 
sumnesse;  <  wholesome  +  -^rtess.]  1.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  wholesome  or  of  contributing  to 
health;  salubrity. 
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The  wholesinnenesee  and  temperature  of  this  climate 
doth  not  onely  argue  the  people  to  be  answerable  to  this 
Description,  but  also  of  a  perfect  constitution  of  body. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  1. 108. 

2.  Salutariness;  conduoiveness  to  mental,  mor- 
al, or  social  health, 
whole-souled  (hol'sold),  a.    Noble;  generous; 
hearty. 
whole-stitch  (hol'stich),  n.    In  lace,  the  sim- 
plest kind  of  filling,  in  which  the  threads  are 
woven  together,  as  in  cloth. 
wholly  (ho'li),  adv.     [With  unorig.  w,  as  in 
whole;  prop,  holely  or  holh/,  <  ME.  holely^oolli, 
holly,  holU,  holliche;  <  whole  +  -ly^.]    1.  Entire- 
ly; completely;  perfectly;  without  reserve. 
Sleep  hath  seized  me  wholly.    Shak.,  Cymbeline,  ii.  2. 7. 
To  her  my  life  I  wholly  sacrifice. 

Spenser,  Colin  Clout,  1.  476. 

2.  Altogether;  exclusively;  only. 

Arthur  seide, "  I  put  me  Iwlly  in  God  and  in  holy  cherche, 
and  in  youre  gode  counseile."    Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  104. 
A  bully  thinks  honour  consists  wholly  in  being  brave. 
Stede,  Tatter,  No.  217. 

wholth  (holth),  n.  [<  whole  +  -th;  intended  to 
explain  the  lit.  sense  of  health.]  Wholeness ; 
soundness;  health.     [Rare.] 

That  "  perfect  diapason  "  which  constitutes  health,  or 
wholth,  and  for  the  use  or  abuse  of  which  he,  as  a  rational 
being,  is  answerable  on  soul  and  conscience  to  himself, 
to  his  fellow-men,  and  to  his  Maker. 

Dr.  J.  Brown,  Spare  Hours,  3d  ser.,  p.  126. 

whom  (horn),  pron.  The  objective  ease  (origi- 
nal dative)  of  who. 

whomever  (h6m-ev'6r),  pron.  The  objective 
case  of  whoever. 

whommle,  whomble  (hwom'l,  hwom'bl),  v.  t. 
Dialectal  forms  of  whemmle. 

I  think  I  see  the  coble  whomMed  keel  up. 

SgoU,  Antiquary,  xl. 
Whommle,  "to  turn  a  trough,  or  any  vessel,  bottom  up- 
wards, so  that  it  will  drain  well'' :  used  in  West  Virginia. 
Trara.  Amer.  PhUol.  Ass.,  XIV.  66. 

whomso  (hom'so),  pron.  The  objective  case  of 
whoso. 

whomsoever  (hem'so-ev'fer),  pron.  The  objec- 
tive case  of  whosoever. 

whoobubt  (ho'bub),  n.  Another  spelling  of 
whobub. 

Had  not  the  old  man  come  in  with  a  wJioo-bub  against 
his  daughter.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  4.  629. 

whoop'^  (hop),  V.  [Properly,  as  formerly,  hoop, 
the  initial  w  being  unoriginal,  as  in  whols,  etc., 
and  the  proper  pron.  being  h(5p  (as  given  in 
Walker),  and  not  hwop,  which,  so  far  as  it  ex- 
ists, is  a  perverted  pronunciation,  prob.  due  to 
the  spelling;  <  ME.  houpen,  howpen,  whowpen, 
<  OF.  houper,  whoop,  shout;  cf.  houp!  interj., 
houp-la!  stop!  stop  there!  Cf.  hoop^,  hubbub, 
whoobub.  There  may  have  been  some  connection 
with  AS.  wop,  outcry,  weeping  (mod.  E.  "woop), 
Groth.  wopjan,  crow  as  a  cook,  etc.  (see  weep)f 
but  none  with  Goth,  hwoman,  boast.]  I.  in- 
trans.  1.  To  shout  with  a  loud  voice;  cry  out 
loudly,  as  in  excitement,  or  in  calling  to  some 
one ;  halloo ;  shout ;  also,  to  hoot,  as  an  owl. 

Hit  fill  that  thei  mette  Merlin  with  the  Dragon  in  his 
hande  that  com  hem  a-geins ;  and  as  soone  as  he  saugh 
hem  comynge  he  gan  to  whawpe. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  363. 

I  whoope,  I  call.  .  .  .  Whooppe  a  lowde,  and  thou  slialte 
here  hym  blow  his  home.  Palsgrave,  p.  781. 

The  Gaules  stood  upon  thebanke  with  AissiarAhooping, 
hollaing,  yelling,  and  singing,  after  their  manner. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  408. 

Sometimes  they  whoop,  sometimes  their  Stygian  cries 

Send  their  black  Santos  to  the  blushing  skies. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  i.  10. 

3.  In  med.,  to  make  a  sonorous  inspiration,  as 
that  following  the  paroxysm  of  coughing  in 
whooping-cough. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  hoot  at;  insult  or  deride 
with  shouts  or  hooting;  dnve  or  follow  with 
shouts  or  outcry. 

Sufler'd  me  by  the  voice  of  slaves  to  be 
Whoop'd  out  of  Rome.  SAai.,  Cor.,  iv.  6.  84. 

If  we  complain,  .  .  . 
We  are  mad  straight,  and  whoop'd,  and  tied  in  fetters. 
Fletcher  and  Rowley,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  iii.  2. 
I  should  be  hissed, 
Ana  whooped  in  hell  for  that  ingratitude. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  iL  L 
2.  To  call  or  signal  to  by  a  shout  or  whoop. — 
To  whoop  It  up,  to  raise  an  outcry  or  disturbance; 
hence,  to  hurry  or  stir  matters  up ;  work  in  a  lively, 
rousing  manner.    [Slang.) 

His  rival  is  a  prominent  politician,  with  an  abundance 
of  party  workers  to  wftoop  ft  up  for  him. 

The  Century,  XXXVIIL  166- 

whoopi  (h6p),  n.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  lioop, 

howp:  see  wkoop^,  v.]    1.  A  whooping  or  hoot- 
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ing  cry,  like  that  of  the  crane ;  a  loud  call  or 
shout ;  a  cry  designed  to  attract  the  attention 
of  a  person  at  a  distance,  or  to  express  excite- 
ment, encouragement,  enthusiasm,  vengeance, 
or  terror. 

Captalne  Smith  told  me  that  there  are  some  .  .  .  will 
by  hallowes  and  howpa  raderstand  each  other. 

Pwrehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  811. 
You  have  run  them  all  down  with  hoops  and  hola's. 
Bp.  Parker,  Eeproot  ol  Rehearsal  Transprosed,  p.  26. 
With  hark,  and  whoop,  and  wild  halloo. 
No  rest  Benvoirlich's  echoes  knew. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  i.  S. 

3.  In»wed.,the  peculiar  sonorous  inspiration 
following  the  attack  of  coughing  in  whooping- 
cough. 
Whoopi  (liSp),  interj.     [See  whoop^,  i».]    Ho! 
hallo! 
Whoop,  Jug  1  I  love  thee.  Shak.,  Lear,  i.  4.  245. 

whoop^t  (tSp),  «•    Same  as  Iwop^  for  hoopoe. 
To  the  same  place  came  his  orison — mutterer,  impale, 
tocked,  or  lapped  up  about  the  chin  like  a  tutted  whoop. 
Urquhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  i.  21. 

whooper  (hS'pSr),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
whoops;  a  hooper:  specifically  applied  in  or- 
nithology to  a  species  of  swan  and  of  crane. 
whoop-uynm  (hop'him),  «.  A  weird  melody 
chanted  hy  the  colored  fishermen  of  the  Poto- 
mac river  while  hatiling  the  seine:  more  fully 
oailled  fisMng-shore  whoop-hymn. 
whooping  (ho'ping),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  whoop\ 
«).]    A  crying  out;  clamor;  howling. 

Nought  was  heard  but  now  and  then  the  howle 
Of  some  vile  cuire,  or  whooping  of  the  owle. 

W,  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  ii.  4. 

whooping-cough  (hB'ping-kSf),  n.  An  acute 
contagious  disease  of  childhood,  from  which, 
however,  adults  are  not  always  exempt,  char- 
acterized by  recurrent  attacks  of  a  peculiar 
spasmodic  cough.  This  consists  in  a  series  of  short 
expirations,  followed  (after  a  seeming  effort)  by  a  long 
strident  inspiration,  the  whoop,  and  often  accompanied 
by  vomiting ;  pertussis.    Also  spelled  hooping^ough. 

whooping-crane  (ho'ping-kran'),  n.  The  large 
white  crane  of  North  America,  Grus  americana, 
noted  for  its  loud  raucous  cry.  See  crane^ 
(with  cut). 

whooping-swan  (hS '  ping -s  won'),  n.  The 
hooper  or  elk.     See  swan. 

whoop-la  (hop 'la),  interj.  [See  whoop''-,  v.'] 
Whoop!  hallo!  Also  spelled /loop-to and  fco«jp-Za. 

The  glad  voices,  and  "  whoop-la  "  to  the  hounds  as  the 
party  galloped  down  the  valley. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Custer,  Boots  and  Saddles,  p.  109. 

whoott  (hot),  V.  [Also  sometimes  whute;  var. 
spelling  of  hoot.    Cf.  whew.']     Same  as  hoot. 

The  man  who  shews  hi^  heart 
Is  wkooted  for  his  nudities. 

Ymmg,  Night  Thoughts,  viii.  335. 

whop,  whap  (hwop),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  whopped,, 
whapped,  ppr.  whopping,  whopping.  [Also  wop; 
prob.  var.  of  quap\  quop'^,  perhaps  associated 
•m.th.whip.  Cf.  wopl.]  I,  trans.  To  beat;  strike; 
whip.     [CoUoq.] 

Bunch  had  put  his  boys  to  a  famous  school,  where  they 
might  whop  the  French  boys,  and  learn  all  the  modern 
languages.  Thackeray,  Philip,  xviii. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  vanish  suddenly.  Salli- 
well.  [North.  Eng.]  —2.  To  plump  suddenly 
down,  as  on  the  ground;  flop;  turn  suddenly: 
as,  she  whopped  down  on  the  floor;  the  fish 
whopped  over.  [U.  S.] 
whop,  whap  (hwop),  n.  [<  ME.  whapp;  <  whop, 
V.  Cf.  OMopl,  gj«at>i,  and  joopi.]  A  heavy  blow. 
[CoUoq.] 

For  a  whapp  so  he  whyned  and  whesid, 
And  sitt  no  lasshe  to  the  lurdan  was  lente. 

York  Plays,  p.  326. 

whopper,  whapper  (hwop'6r),  n.  [<  whop, 
whap,+-er^.  vt.wapper.']  1.  One  who  whops. 
—  2.  Anything  uncommonly  large :  applied  par- 
ticularly to  a  monstrous  lie.     [CoUoq.] 

This  is  a  wlwpper  that 's  after  us. 

Marryat,  Frank  Mildmay,  xx.    (Davies.) 

But  he  hardly  deserves  mercy,  having  told  whoppers. 
Barper's  Hag.,  IXXII.  213. 

whopping,  whapping  (hwop'ing),  a.  [Ppr.  of 
whop,v.  Ct.wapping.]  Very  large ;  thumpmg: 
as,  a  whopping  big  trout.     [CoUoq.] 

whore  (hor),  n.  [With  unorig.  w,  as  in  whole, 
etc. ;  <  ME.  hore,  a  harlot  (not  in  AS.),  <  Icel. 
hora,  adulteress,  =  Sw.  hora  =  Dan.  hore  = 
I),  hoer  =  OHG.  huora,  huorra,  MHG.  huore, 
G.  hure  (Goth,  hor,  t.,  not  found,  another  word, 
ifcaZ/fcJ,  being  used);  also  in  masc.  form,  Icel.  horr 
=  Goth,  hors,  adulterer;  cf.  AS.  *hdr,  adultery 
(in  comp.  horcwen,  adulteress),  <  Icel.  hor  =  Sw. 
Dan.  hor  =  OHG.  huor,  adultery;  cf.  MHG. 
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herge,  t.,  a  prostitute;  OBulg.  kurH/oa  =  Pol. 
hurwa  =  Lith.  kurva,  adulteress  (perhaps  < 
Teut.).  Some  compare  1x.  caraim,  love,  cara, 
friend,  L.  cdrm,  dear,  orig.  loving  (see  ca- 
ress), Skt.  charu,  agreeable,  beautiful,  etc. 
The  word  was  confused  or  homileticaUy  asso- 
ciated in  early  ME.  with  ME.  hore,  <  AS.  horu 
(horw-)  =  OS.  horu,  horo  —  OPries.  hore  = 
OHG.  horo,  filth,  dirt.  By  some  modem  writers 
it  has  been  erroneously  derived  from  hAre^,  as 
if  'one  hired,'  the  notion  really  present  in  the 
equiv.  L.  meretrix,  a  prostitute  (see  meretrix). 
The  vowel  in  this  word  was  orig.  long,  and 
the  reg.  mod.  form  would  be  Vwor  (hor),  the 
pron.  hor  instead  of  hor  (as  given  by  Walker 
beside  hor)  is  prob.  due  to  the  confusion  with 
the  ME.  hore,  filth,  and  to  the  later  confusion  of 
the  initial  ho-  with  who-,  as  also  in  whole.  The 
word,  with  its  derivatives,  is  now  avoided  in 
polite  speech ;  its  survival  in  literature,_so  far 
as  it  survives,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
favorite  word  with  Shakspere  (who  uses  it,  with 
its  derivatives,  99  times)  and  is  common  in 
the  authorized  English  version  of  the  Bible. 
The  word  in  all  its  forms  (whoredom,  etc.)  is 
generally  retained  in  the  revised  version  of 
the  Old  Testament,  though  the  American  re- 
visers recommended  the  substitution  of  harlot, 
as  less  gross;  in  the  revised  version  of  the 
New  Testament  harlot  (with  fornicator  for 
whoremonger,  etc.)  is  substituted.]  A  woman 
who  prostitutes  her  body  for  hire ;  a  prostitute ; 
a  harlot;  a  courtezan;  a  strumpet;  hence,  in 
abuse,  any  unchaste  woman ;  an  adulteress  or 
fornicatress.  [Now  only  in  low  use.] 
Do  not  marryme  to  a  wAore.    iSAoi.,  M.  forM.,  v.  1.621. 

Hee  wooed  her  and  sued  her  his  mistress  to  bee. 
And  offered  rich  presents  to  Mary  Ambree.  .  .  . 
"A  mayden  of  England,  sir,  never  will  bee 
The  whore  of  a  monaroke,"  quoth  Mary  Ambree. 

Mary  Amin-ee  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  113). 
Thou  know'st  my  Wrongs,  and  with  what  pain  I  wear 
The  Name  of  JFAore  his  Preachment  on  me  pinn'd. 

J.  Beaymont,  Psyche,  lii.  184. 

whore  (hor),  v. ;  pret,  and  pp.  whored,  ppr. 
whoring.  [=  G.  hvren  =  Sw.  hora  =  Dan.  hore; 
cf.  D.  hoereren;  from  the  noun.]  I.  intrans. 
To  prostitute  one's  body  for  hire ;  in  general, 
to  practise  lewdness.  Slidk.,  OtheUo,  v.  1. 116. 
[Low.] 

II,  lira'ns.  To  corrupt  by  lewd  intercourse. 
[Low.] 

He  that  hath  kill'd  my  king  and  whored  my  mother. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2.  64. 
A  Vestal  ravish'd,  or  a  Matron  whm'd, 
Are  laudable  Diversions  in  a  Lord. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Eleventh  Satire  of  Juvenal. 

whoredom  (hor'dum),  n.  [<  ME.  horedom,  hor- 
dom,  <  Icel.  hordomr  =  Sw.  hordom  =  OD.  hoer- 
dom,  whoredom;  as  whore  +  -dom.']  Prostitu- 
tion of  the  body  for  hire ;  in  general,  the  practice 
of  unlawful  sexual  commerce.  In  Scriptrae  the 
term  is  sometimes  applied  metaphorically  to  idolatry — 
the  desertion  of  the  worship  of  the  true  God  for  the  wor- 
ship of  idols. 

Tamar  ...  is  with  child  by  whcyredom.  Gen.  xxxviii.  24. 

The  whole  Countrie  overfloweth  with  the  synne  of  that 
kinde,  and  noe  mervell,  as  havinge  no  lawe  to  restrayne 
whoredomes,  adulteries,  and  like  vncleanes  of  lief.  . 
The  Company  of  Uereliants  trading  to  Muscovy  (Ellis's  Lit. 

[Letters,  p.  79). 

whore-house  (hor'hous),  n.     [<  ME.  horehous 
=  OHG.  MHCi.  huorhUs,  G.  hurenhaus  =  Sw. 
horhns  =  Da3i.horehus;  a,s  whore  +  housed.]    A 
brothel ;  a  house  of  Ul  fame.     [Low.] 
whoremant  (hor'man),  n.     [<  ME.  horeman, 
adulterer  (cf .  Sw.  Can.  hor-lcarl,  adulterer) ;  < 
hore,  adultery,  +  man.']    An  adulterer. 
The  me[i]stres  of  thise  7iore-7nen,  ,  .  , 
The  bidde  ic  hangen  that  he  ben. 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 4072. 

whoremaster  (h6r'mas"t6r),  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  hore-fnaister ;  <  whore  +  master^.]  One  who 
keeps  or  procures  whores  for  others ;  a  pimp ; 
a  procurer ;  hence,  one  who  practises  lewdness. 
Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4.  516.     [Low.] 

whoremasterly  (h6r'mas'''ter-li),  a.  [<  whore- 
master +  -ly'^.]  Having  the  character  of  a 
whoremaster;  libidinous.     [Low.] 

That  Greekish  whoremasterly  villain. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  v.  4.  7. 

whoremonger  (h6r'mung''''g6r),  n.   One  who  has 
to  do  with  whores ;  a  fornicator.    Heb.  xiii.  4 
[fornicator,  E.  V.]. 
wnoremongingt  (hor'mung'-'ging),  n.   Fornica- 
tion; whoring. 

Nether  hane  they  mynde  of  anything  elles  than  vpon 
whoremonging  and  other  kyndes  of  wikednes. 

J.  UdaB,  On  2  Pet. 
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whore's-birdt  (horz'bferd),  n.  A  low  term  of 
abuse. 

They'd  set  some  sturdy  whore's-bird  to  meet  me,  and 
beat  out  ha'f  a  dozen  of  my  teeth. 

Plautus  made  English- (169i),  p.  9.    (Dames.} 

Damn  you  altogether  for  a  pack  of  whores'-Krds  as  you 
are.  Graves,  Spiritual  Quixote,  iv.  9.    (Dames.) 

whore's-egg  (horz'eg),  n.    A  sea-urchin. 

whoresont  (hor'sun),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  horeson,  hor  son;  <  whore  +  son.]  I.  n.  A 
bastard:  used  generally  in  contempt,  or  in 
coarse  familiarity,  and  without  exactness  of 
meaning.     [Low.] 

Well  said ;  a  merry  whoreson,  ha ! 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iv.  4. 19. 

Frog  was  a  sly  whmeson,  the  reverse  of  John. 

Arlmthnot,  Hist.  John  Bull. 

II,  o.  Bastard-like;  mean;  scurvy:  used  in 
contempt,  or  in  coarse  familiarity,  and  applied 
to  persons  or  things. 

A  whweson  cold,  sir,  a  cough,  sir. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2.  193. 

The  whoreson  rich  innkeeper  of  Doncaster,  her  father, 
shewed  himself  a  rank  ostler  to  send  her  up  at  this  time 
a  year,  and  by  the  carrier  too. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  ii.  2. 

whorish  (hor'ish),  a.  [<  whore  +  -isfei.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  whores ;  having  the  character  of 
a  whore;  lewd;  unchaste.  Shak.,  T.  and  C, 
iv.  1.  63.     [Low.] 

Your  whorish  love,  your  drunken  healths,  your  houts  and 
shouts.  Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  I.,  iv.  1. 

whorishly  (hor'ish-li),  adv.  In  a  whorish  or 
lewd  manner.     [Low.] 

whorishness  (hor'ish-nes),  n.  The  character 
of  being  whorish.     [Low.] 

whorl  (hw6rl  or  hw&rl),  n.  [<  late  ME.  whorle, 
contr.  of  *whorvel,  whorwhil,  whorwil;  cf.  OD. 
worvel,  a  spindle,  whirl,  etc. :  see  whirl,  and  cf . 
wharP-.]  1.  In  bat.,  a  ring  of  organs  all  from 
the  same  node ;  a  verticil.  Every  complete  flower 
is  externally  formed  of  two  whorls  of  leaves,  constituting 
the  floral  envelop,  or  perianth ;  and  internally  of  two  or 
more  other  whorls  of  organs,  constituting  the  organs  of 
fructification.  The  term  whorl  by  itself  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  a  circle  of  radiating  leaves — an  arrangement  of 
more  than  two  leaves  around  a  common  center,  upon  the 
same  plane  with  one  another.  Also  whirl.  See  cuts  under 
Lavandula,  Paris,  and  Veronica. 

2.  In  conch.,  one  of  the  turns  of  a  spiral  sheU; 
a  volution ;  a  gyre.  The  last  whorl,  opposite  the 
apex  or  nucleus,  and  including  the 
aperture  of  the  shell,  is  commonly 
distinguished  as  the  6odj/-MiftorJ.  See 
fiptreS,  n.,2  (with  cut),  and  cuts  un- 
der univalve,  Pleurotoma/ria,  and 
Sedlaria.    Also  whirl. 

See  what  a  lovely  shell,  .  .  . 

Made  so  fairily  well, 

With  delicate  spire  and  wTiorl. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxiv.  1. 

3.  In  anat.:  (a)  A  volution 
or  turn  of  the  spiral  cochlea 
of  man  or  any  mammal.  See 
cut  under  ear.  (6)  A  scroll 
or  turn  of  a  turbinate  bone,  as  the  ethmotur- 
binal  or  maxilloturbinal.  See  cut  under  nasal. 
— 4.  The  fly  of  a  spindle,  generaUy  made  of 
wood,  sometimes  of  hard  stone,  etc.  Also 
thworl  a.TiA  pixy^wheel. 

Elaborately  ornamented  leaden  whorls  which  were  fas- 
tened at  the  lower  end  of  their  spindles  to  give  them  a 
due  weight  and  steadiness. 

5.  K.  Handbook  Textile  Fabrics,  p.  2. 

Whorl  of  the  heart.    Same  as  vortex  of  the  heart.    See 
vortex. 

whorled  (hwerld  or  hw6rld),  a.  Furnished  with 
whorls;  vertieillate.  in  bot.,  zool.,  and  aruU.:  (a) 
Having  a  whorl  orwhorls ;  vertieillate ;  volute ;  turbinate : 
as,  a  whorled  stem  of  a  plant,  or  shell  of  a  moUusk.  (by 
Disposed  in  the  form  of  a  whorl:  as,  whorled  leaves; 
whmled  turns  of  a  shell. 

whorler  (hwer'ler  or  hwfir'lfer)  ,n.  A  local  spell- 
ing of  whirler,  retained  in  some  cases  in  the 
trades. 

whom  (hwdrn),  n.    A  Scotch  form  of  horn. 
They  hae  a  cure  for  the  muir-ill, .  .  .  whilk  is  ane  pint 
...  of  yill  .  .  .  boil'd  wi'  sope  and  hartshorn  draps, 
and  loomed  doun  the  creature's  throat  wi'  ane  whom. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xxviii. 

whort  (hwfert),  n.  [Also  whurt;  a  dial.  var.  of 
wortK]  The  fruit  of  the  whortleberry,  or  the 
shrub  itself. 

whortle  (hwfer'tl),  n.  [Appar.  an  abbr.  of 
whortleberry.]    Same  as  whortleberry. 

Carefully  spying  across  the  moor,  from  behind  the  tuft 
of  whorttes,  at  first  he  could  discover  nothing. 

ii.  D.  Blacknwre,  Lorna  Doone,  xxxi. 

whortleberry  (hw6r'tl-ber'''i),  «. ;  pi.  lohortle- 
berries  (-iz).  [Early  mod.  E.  also  whortleberry, 
appar.  intended  for  *wortleberry  (not  found  in 
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ME.  or  AS.),  <  AS.  wyrtil,  a  small  shrub  or  root 
(also  in  oomp.  biscop-wyrtil,  commonly  biscop- 
wyrt,  bishop's-wort)  (=  LG.  D.  wortel  =  OHG. 
wursala,  MHG.  G.  wurzel,  root)  (dim.  of  wyrt, 
root),  +  bene,  berry :  see  worfi  and  berry^.  The 
first  element,  however,  has  long  been  uncer- 
tain, the  word  having  variant  forms,  hurtleberry, 
hurtberry,  hartberry,  showing  confusion  or  per- 
haps ult.  identity  with  hartberry  in  its  orig. 
application  (AS.  lieortberge,  berry  of  the  buck- 
thorn). See  hurtleberry,  hurtberry,  hurt^,  hart- 
berry, huckleberry.']  A  shrub,  Vaecinium  Myr- 
Ullus,  or  its  fruit,  it  is  a  low  bush  with  numerous 
angled  branches,  and  glaucous  blackish  berries  which  are 
edible.  It  grows  in  Europe,  in  Siberia,  and  in  America 
from  Coloraao  to  Alaska.  The  name  is  extended  to  many 
other  vacciniums  bearing  similar  fruit.  See  huckleberry. 
At  my  feet 
The  whorUe-berries  are  bedew'd  with  spray 
Dash'd  upwards  by  the  furious  waterf alL 
Coleridge,  The  Picture,  or  The  Lover's  Besolution. 

Victorian  whortleberry,  a  prostrate  or  creeping  shrub, 
Witteteinia  vacdniacea,  of  the  whortleberry  family,  found 
pn  mountain  rocks  in  Victoria.    It  is  exceptional  in  the 
order  for  its  dehiscent  anthers. 
whose  (hSz),  pron.    See  who  and  what. 
whosesoever  (hoz-so-ev'er),  pron.   The  posses- 
sive or  genitive  ease  of  whosoever.    John  xx.  23. 
whoso  (ho'so),  indef.  rel.  pron.    [<  ME.  *whoso, 
hwase,  whoso  (cf .  ME.  dat.  hwamso,  whomso) ; 
cf .  AS.  swd  hwa  swd:  see  who  and  sol.]    Whoso- 
ever; whoever. 

Qwo  80  wylle  of  curtasy  lere. 
In  this  boke  he  may  hit  here ! 

Babees  Book  (E.  £.  T.  S.),  p.  299. 
Their  love 
Lies  in  their  purses,  and  wTtoso  empties  them 
By  so  much  fills  their  hearts  with  deadly  hat«. 

Shak.,  Kich.  IL,  ii.  2. 130. 
Like  Aspis  sting  that  closely  kils, 
Or  cruelly  does  wound  whom  so  she  wils. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  xil.  36. 

whosoever  (hS-so-ev'fer),  pron.;  poss.  whoseso- 
ever, obj.  whomsoever.  [<  ME.  whoso  euer,  hwose 
euer;  <  whoso  +  ever.]  Whoever;  whatever 
person ;  any  person  whatever  that. 

For  hem  semethe  that  whoso  evere  be  meke  and  pacyent, 
he  is  holy  and  profitable.         MandemUe,  Travels,  p.  170. 

With  whomsoever  thou  flndest  thy  gods,  let  him  not  lire. 

Gen.  xxxi.  32. 

Wtwsoever  will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely. 

Kev.  xxil.  17. 

He  counts  it  lawfuU  in  the  bookes  of  whomsoever  to  re- 
ject that  which  hee  finds  otherwise  than  true. 

MUton,  Eeformation  in  Eng.,  i. 

whott,  whotet,  whottet,  a.    Obsolete  or  dia- 
lectal forms  of  feo«l. 
whucchet,  »■     [See  which^.]    A  hutch  or  coffer. 
-whummle  (hwum'l),  v.  and  n.   A  dialectal  form 
of  whemmle.    Scott,  Bob  Boy,  xxii. 
whunstane     (hwun '  stan),     n.       Whinstone. 
[Scotch.] 

A  vast^  unbottom'd,  boundless  pit, 

Fill'd  fou  o'  lowin'  brunstane, 
Wha's  ragin'  flame,  an'  soorchin'  heat, 
Wad  melt  the  hardest  whun-stanel 

Bums,  Holy  Fair. 

whurt,  «>•  aiid  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  whir. 

whurryf ,  v.  and  n.  An  obsolete  variant  of  hurry. 

whurt,  n.    See  whort. 

whuskey  (hwus'ki),  n.  A  Scotch  form  otwhishfl. 

whyi  (hwi),  adv.  and  conj.  [Early  mod.  E.  rofeie; 
<  MB.  why,  whi,  hwi,  wi  (also  in  the  phrase /or 
wU),  <  AS.  hwi,  hwy,  hwig  =  OS.  hwi  =  OHG. 
hwiu,  wiu,  hiu  =  Icel.  hvi  =  Sw.  Dan.  Imi  =  Goth. 
hwe,  why,  for  what  (so.  reason) ;  instr.  case  of 
AS.  hwd,  Goth,  hwas,  etc.,  who :  see  who,  and  cf. 
how^.]  I.  interrog.  adv.  For  what  cause,  rea- 
son, or  purpose  ?  wherefore? 

Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  .  .  .  for  why  will  ye  die? 

Ezek.  xxxiii.  11. 

Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover? 

Prithee,  why  so  pale? 
Will,  when  looking  well  can't  move  her, 

Looking  ill  prevail? 

Prithee,  why  so  pale? 

Sir  John  Smslding,  Why  so  Pale? 

Why  B07  for  what  reason?  wherefore? 

And  why  so,  my  lord?  Shak.,  W.  T.,  u.  1.  7. 

II.  rel.  conj.  For  which  reason  or  cause ;  on 
account  of  which ;  for  what  or  which ;  also,  as 
compound  relative,  the  thing  or  reason  for  or 
on  account  of  which. 

Whie  I  said  so  than,  I  will  declare  at  large  now. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  71. 

Eros.  My  sword  is  drawn. 
Ant.  Then  let  it  do  at  once 
The  thing  why  thou  hast  drawn  it. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iv.  14.  89. 

Lose  not  your  lite  so  basely,  sir ;  you  are  ann'd ; 

And  many,  when  they  see  your  sword  out  and  know  why. 

Must  follow  your  adventure.    Fletcher,  Valentinian,  iv.  4. 
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I  am  of  late 
Shut  from  the  world ;  and  wliy  it  should  be  thus 
Is  all  I  wish  to  know.  ,  „   „.       .     . 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Kmg  and  No  Kmg,  iv.  4. 

I  was  dispatch'd  for  their  defence  and  guard  ; 
And  listen  why;  for  I  will  tell  you  now. 

JUUton,  Comus,  1.  43. 

Clearer  it  grew  than  winter  sky 
That  Nature  stUl  had  reasons  why. 

Lowell,  The  Nomades. 

Why,  like  other  words  of  the  same  class,  is  occasionally 
used  as  a  noun. 

Cursed  were  he  that  had  none  other  why  to  believe  than 
that  I  so  say. 
Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc,  1850),  p.  52. 

Thus  'tis  when  a  man  will  be  ignorantly  officious,  do  ser- 
vices, and  not  know  his  why.     B.  Joneon,  Epicoene,  ii.  2. 

In  your  Fancy  carry  along  with  you  the  When  and  the 
Why  many  of  these  things  were  spoken. 

a.  Milward,  Ded.  to  Selden's  Table-Talk. 

For  why  [AS.  /or-hwt].  See  /or.— The  cause  why,  the 
reason  why,  the  cause  or  reason  on  account  of  which 
something  is  or  is  to  be  done. 

The  cause  wJd  his  Doughtres  made  him  dronken,.  and 
for  to  ly  by  him,  was  this  :  because  thei  sawghe  no  man 
aboute  hem  but  only  here  Fadre. 

JUandeville,  Travels,  p.  101. 

The  why  and  wherefore,  the  reason. 
whyl  (hwi  or  wi),  interj.     1.  An  emphatic  or 
often  expletive  use  of  the  adverb. 

A  Jew  would  have  wept  to  have  seen  our  parting ;  why, 
my  grandam,  having  no  eyes,  look  you,  wept  herself  blind 
at  my  parting.  Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  ii.  S.  13. 

Why,  this  it  is  that  spoils  all  our  brave  bloods. 

B.  Jonstm,  Volpone,  ii.  1. 
Xay.  Where  is  your  mistress,  villain?  when  went  she 
abroad? 
Pren.  Abroad,  sir?  why,  as  soon  as  she  was  up,  sir. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  i.  3. 

If  her  chill  heart  I  cannot  move, 
Why,  I'll  enjoy  the  vety  love. 

Cowley,  The  Bequest. 

Why,  sure  the  girl's  beside  herself! 
Ooldsmith,  Epil.  spoken  by  Mrs.  Bulkley  and  Miss  Catley. 

The  while  he  heard,  the  Book-man  drew 
A  length  of  make-believing  face ;  .  .  . 
"  Why,  you  shall  sit  in  Bamsay's  place." 

Whittier,  Tent  on  the  Beach. 

2.  Used  as  a  call  or  an  exclamation. 

Why,  how  now,  Claudio !  whence  comes  this  restraint? 
Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  j.  2. 128. 
Why,  so,  an  expression  of  consent  or  unwilling  acquies- 
cence. 

Why,  so!  go  all  which  way  it  will ! 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  ii.  2.  87. 

why^  (hwi),  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  quey. 
whydt,  n.    See  whid^. 

whydah,  whydah-bird.    See  whidah,  whidah- 
bird. 
whylet,  n.  and  conj.    An  obsolete  spelling  of 
while. 

whylearet,  adv.    A  spelling  of  whilere. 
whylenest,  n.    See  whileness. 
whylest,  adv.     An  obsolete  spelling  of  whiles. 
whylomt,  whylomet,  adv.    Obsolete  spellings 
of  whilom. 

Why-nott  (hwi'not),  «.  [<  why  notf  a  formula 
often  used  in  captious  questions.  Cf.  what- 
not, n.]  Any  sudden  or  unexpected  event  or 
turn;  a  dilemma. 

When  the  church 
Was  taken  with  a  Why-not?  in  the  lurch. 

S.  Butler,  On  PhiUp  Nyes  Thanksgiving. 

This  game  .  .  .  was  like  to  have  been  lost  with  a  wky- 

not.  Sir  J.  Harington,  in  Nugse  Antiq.  (ed.  Park), 

[II.  144. 
Now,  dame  Selby,  I  have  you  at  a  whynot,  or  I  never 
had.  BicTtardson,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  IV.  iv. 

Whytt's  disease.  Tubercular  meningitis; 
acute  hydrocephalus. 

wi'  (wi),  pr^,  A  dialectal  (Scotch)  abbrevia- 
tion of  withi. 

wibblet  (wib'l),  n.  [A  corrupt  form  of  wimble.] 
A  wimble.  Tuft^s  Glossary  of  Thieves'  Jargon 
(1798). 

wicchet,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  witch. 

wich  (wich),  n.    See  wick^. 

wichet,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  witch. 

wick^  (wik),  n.  [Formeriy  and  dial,  also  week; 
<  ME.  wicke,  weke,  weyke,  weike,  <  AS.  weoca 
(for  *wica),  a  wick  (also  in  comp.  candel-weoca, 
candle-wick),  =  OD.  wiecke,  a  vidck,  =  MLG. 
weke,  weike,  LG.  mke,  weke,  lint  for  wounds,  a 
wick,  =  OHG.  wioh,  MHG.  wieehe,  weche,  wick, 
G.  dial.  (Bav.)  wickel,  bunch  of  flax,  =  Sw.  veke, 
a  wick,  =  Dan.  vxge,  a  wick,  =  Norw.  vik,  a 
skein  of  thread,  also  a  bend;  prob.  ult.  from 
the  verb  represented  by  AS.  wican  (pp.  wicen), 
yield,  give  way:  see  weak.]  A  number  of 
threads  of  cotton  or  some  spongy  substance 
loosely  twisted  together  or  braided,,  which  by 
capillary  action  draws  up  the  oil  in  lamps  or 
the  melted  tallow  or  wax  in  candles  in  small 
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successive  portions  to  be  burned;  also,  a  piece 
of  woven  fabric  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  vrieke  and  the  warme  fuyr  wol  make  a  fayr  flamme. 
Piers  Plowman  (C),  xx.  205. 
There  lives  within  the  very  fiame  of  love 
A  kind  of  wick  or  snufl  that  will  abate  it. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  7.  116. 

The  vnck  grew  long  and  black,  and  cabbaged  at  the  end. 

Irving,  Bracebridge  Hall,  p.  96. 

■wick^  (wik),  n.  [Also  in  comp.  -wick,  and  as- 
sibilated  -wich;  also  wike;  <  MB.  wike,  wyke, 
wie,  <  AS.  wic,  a  town,  village,  dwelling,  street, 
camp,  quarter,  =  OS.  wik  =  OFi-ies.  wik  =  D. 
wijk,  quarter,  parish,  retreat,  refuge,  =  MLG, 
wik,  LG.  wike,  mk  =  OHG.  wih  (wihh-),  a  place, 
locality,  MHG.  wich  =  Goth,  weihs,  village,  < 
L.  vicus,  village,  street,  quarter,  =  Gr.  olmg, 
house,  =  Skt.  vega,  house,  yard.  The  word 
enters,  as  -wick  or  -wich,  into  many  place- 
names  (being  confused  in  some  with  wick^  and 
wick^,  wich).  From  the  L.  vicus  are  ult.  E. 
vicing,  vicinage,  vicinity,  etc.,  vill,  villa,  village, 
villain,  etc.,  and  -ville  in  place-names ;  from  the 
Gr.  oZ/cof  are  ult.  economy,  ecumenical,  etc.,  the 
radical  element  in  diocese,  parish,  and  many 
scientific  terms  in  eco-,  obco-,  -ce-cious,  etc.]  1. 
A  town;  village:  a  common  element  in  place- 
names,  as  in  BeneJcfc  (AS.  Berwic),  'Wa.twick 
(AS.  TfereioJc),  Greenwj'c/i  ( AS.  Grenewic,  Grena- 
wic),  SandmcA  (AS.  Sandwic). 

Cauntyrbery,  that  noble  wyke.  Bel.  Antiq.,  II.  93. 

2.  A  district:  occurring  in  composition,  as  in 
'bailiwick,  constableiojcfc,  sheriSwick,  ehirewick. 

wick^  (wik),  n.  [Also  in  comp.  assibilated 
-wich;  =  MLG.  wik.  a  bay;  <  Icel.  vik,  a  small 
creek,  inlet,  bay.  Cf .  viking  and  wickmg.  Cf . 
also  wicfe^.j  A  creek,  inlet,  or  bay.  Scott, 
Pirate,  xix. 

wick*  (wik),  TO.  [Also  wich  (formerly  wych); 
appar.  a  particular  use  of  wieh'^  or  wick^.]  1. 
A  salt-spring;  a  brine-pit. 

The  House  in  which  the  Salt  is  boiled  is  called  the  Wyeh- 
house,  whence  may  be  guessed  what  Wych  signifies,  and 
why  all  those  Towns  where  there  are  Salt-Springs,  and 
Salt  made,  are  called  by  the  name  of  Wych,  viz.  Nampt^ 
vrych,  Northt«j/cA,  Middletoycft,  TnoitwycK 

Ray,  Eng.  Words  (1691),  p.  207. 

2.  A  small  dairy-house.  Halliwell{^m^L6■Iwich). 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Candle- Wright,  or  Candle-wick,  street  took  that  name  (as 
maybe  supposed)  eytherof  chaundlers,  &c. — or  otherwise 
wike,  which  is  the  place  where  they  use  to  worke  them. 
As  scalding  wike,  by  the  Stockes-market,  was  caUed  of  the 
powlters  scalding  and  dressing  their  poultry  there ;  and  in 
divers  countries  dayrie-honses,  or  cottages  wherein  they 
make  butter  and  cheese,  are  usually  called  wickes. 

London  (ed.  1599),  p.  171.    (iforw.) 

wick^  (wik),  V.  t.  [Appar.  ult.  <  AS.  wiean,  bend, 
yield:  see  wicfci.]    To  strike  (a  stone)  in  an 

oblique  direction:  a  term  in  curling To  wick 

a  hore.    See  bore^, 

wick^  (^Is),  n.     [Also  week;  <  ME.  wike,  wyke, 
<  Icel.  vik,  comer  {munn-vik,  the  comers  of  the 
mouth).]    A  corner ;  especially,  one  of  the  cor- 
ners of  the  mouth.    Halliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
The  frothe  femed  at  his  mouth  vnfayre  bi  the  wykei. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight\E.  E.  T.  8.),  1. 1572. 

wicket,  o.  [ME.  wick,  wie,  earlier  jricfcc;  wikke, 
wykke,  wiehe,  bad,  wicked ;  orig.  a  noun,  <  AS. 
wicca,  wizard,  wicce,  witch:  see  witch^  and 
wicked^.]  1.  Bad;  wicked;  false:  with  refer- 
ence to  persons. 

Whan  i  knew  al  here  cast  of  here  wic  wille, 
I  ne  mijt  it  suSer  for  sorwe  &  for  reuthe. 

William  qf  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4652. 

2.  Bad;  wretched;  vile:  with  reference  to 
things. 

With  poure  mete,  and  feble  drin^ 
And  [withj  swithe  vrikke  clothes. 

Havdok  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  L  2468. 
Wikke  appetyt  comth  ay  before  seknesse. 

Chaucer,  Fortune,  1.  55. 

3.  Unfavorable;  inauspicious;  baneful. 

For  thilke  ground  that  bereth  the  wedes  uiykke 
Bereth  eke  thise  holsom  herbes,  and  ful  ofte, 
Nexte  the  foule  netle,  rough  and  thikke, 
The  lilie  waxeth,  swote  and  smothe  and  softe. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  946. 
wickS  (wik),  a.    [A  dial.  var.  of  whick  for  quick. 
Ct  wicked^.]    Quick;  alive.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

There  be  good  chaps  there  [at  the  Infirmary]  to  a  man 
while  he 's  wick,  whate'er  they  may  be  about  cutting  him 
up  at  after.  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Mary  Barton,  viii. 

wickedi  (wik'ed),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  wicked, 
wikked,  wikkid,  wykked,  wykkyd,  evil,  bad,  <  wick, 
wicke,  wikke,  bad,  +  -ed^,  as  if  pp.  of  a  verb 
*wikken,  render  evil  or  witch-like:  see  wick^ 
andwitch^.]  1,  a.  1.  Evil  in  principle  or  prac- 
tice; deviating  from  the  divine  or  the  moral 
law;  addicted  to  vice ;  depraved;  vicious;  sin- 


wicked 

fid;  immoral;  bad;  wrong;  iniquitous:  a  word 
of  comprehensive  signifleation,  ineluding  ev- 
erything that  is  contrary  to  the  moral  law, 
and  applied  both  to  persons  and  to  their  acts : 
as,  a  wicked  man ;  a  mclced  deed ;  wicked  ways ; 
wicked  lives ;  a  wicked  heart ;  wicked  designs ; 
wicked  works. 
Thei  ben  fulle  wykked  Sarrazines  and  cruelle. 

MandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  112. 
To  see  this  would  deter  a  doubtful  man 
From  mischievous  intents,  much  more  the  practice 
0£  what  is  wicked.    Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Malta,  iv.  1. 
Are  men  less  ashamed  of  being  imeked  than  absurd  ? 

Jon  Bee,  Essay  on  Samuel  Foote. 
To  do  an  injury  openly  is,  in  his  estimation,  as  viieked 
as  to  do  it  secretly,  and  far  less  profitable. 

Uacmday,  Machiavelli. 

2t.  Vile;  baneful;  pernicious;  noxious. 

That  wynde  away  the  wicked  ayev  may  hurle. 

PaOadmt,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  176. 
Faire  Amorett  must  dwell  in  wicked  chaines. 

Spender,  F.  Q.,  III.  ix.  24. 
As  wicked  dew  as  e'er  my  mother  brush'd 
With  raven's  feather  from  unwholesome  fen 
Drop  on  you  both.  SMk.,  Tempest,  i.  2.  321. 

St.  Troublesome;  difficult;  hard;  painful;  un- 
favorable ;  disagreeable. 

Hony  is  the  more  swete  yif  mowthes  have  fyrst  tasted  sa 
voures  that  ben  wyckyd.    Chaucer,  Boethius,  ill.  meter  1. 
The  wallis  in  werre  mkked  to  assaile 
With  depe  dikes  and  derke  doubull  of  water. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1665. 
But  this  lande  is  full  wicked  to  be  wrought, 
To  hardde  in  hete,  and  over  sof te  in  weete. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  49. 
I  pray,  what's  good,  sir,  for  a  wicked  tooth? 

Middleton  (and  otherja).  The  Widow,  Iv.  1. 

4.  Mischievous ;  prone  or  disposed  to  mischief, 
often  good-natured  mischief;  roguish:  as,  a 
wicked  urchin.     [CoUoq.] 

Pen  looked  uncommonly  wicked. 

Thackeray,  Pendennis,  xxvii. 

The  wicked  one,  the  devil.—  Wicked  Bible.  See  Bible. 
=Syn.  1.  Illegal,  Immoral,  etc.  (see  criTnijuxZ),  Heinous, 
Infamous,  etc.  (see  atrocious),  unrighteous,  profane,  un- 
godly, godless,  impious,  unprincipled,  vile,  abandoned, 
profligate. 

II.-I'  n.  sing,  and  pi.  A  wicked  person ;  one 
who  is  or  those  who  are  wicked. 

Then  shall  that  Wicked  be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord  shall 
consume.  2  Thes.  ii.  8. 

There  lay  his  body  vnburied  all  that  Friday,  and  the 
morrow  till  af  ternoone,  none  daring  to  deUver  his  body  to 
the  sepulture ;  his  head  there  wicked  took,  and,  nayUng 
thereon  his  hoode,  they  fixe  it  on  a  pole,  and  set  it  on 
London  Bridge.  Stouie,  Annals  (1605),  p.  468. 

wicked^  (wik'ed),  a.  [<  wick^  +  -ed^,  here  mere- 
ly an  adj.  extension.]  Quick;  active.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

Another  Irish  woman  of  diminutive  stature  complacent- 
ly described  herself  to  a  lady  hiring  her  services  as  "small 
but  wicked."         A.  S.  Palmer,  Folk-Etym.,  Int.,  p.  xxiL 

wickedly  (wik'ed-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  wikkedly, 
wickedli,  wikkedUche;  <  wicked^  +  -Jy^.']  In  a 
wicked  manner. 

Ho  keppit  hym  full  kantly,  kobbit  with  hym  sore, 
Woundit  hym  wickedly  in  hir  wode  angur. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  3.),  L  11025. 

I  have  sinned,  and  I  have  done  wickedly. 

2  Sam.  xxiv.  17. 

-wickedness  (wik'ed-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  wikked- 
nesse;  <  wicked  +  -ness.  Ct.  ME.  wickenes,  wike- 
nesse,  wiknes,  <  wicke  (see  wicW)  +  -ness."]  1. 
Wicked  character,  quality,  or  disposition;  de- 
pravity or  corruption  of  heart ;  evil  disposition ; 
sinfulness :  as,  the  wickedness  of  a  man  or  of  an 
action. 
And  al  the  vnkkednesse  in  this  worlde  that  man  myste 

worche  or  thynke 
Se  is  no  more  to  the  mercye  of  God  than  in  the  see  a  glede. 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  291. 

And  after  thi  mercies  that  ben  fele. 
Lord,  fordo  my  wickydnesse. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furiiivall),  p.  251. 

Goodness  belongs  to  the  Gods,  Piety  to  Men,  Kevenge 

and  Wickedness  to  the  Devils.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  11. 

2.  Wicked  conduct ;  evil  practices;  active  im- 
morality; vice;  crime;  sin. 

'Tis  not  eood  that  children  should  know  any  wickedness. 
Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  2.  134, 
There  is  a  method  in  man's  wiekedness; 
It  grows  up  by  degrees.  Bea/u.  and  Fl. 

3.  A  wicked  thing  or  act;  an  act  of  iniquity. 

What  rmckednees  is  this  that  is  done  among  you  ? 

Judges  XX.  12. 

I'll  never  care  what  wickedness  I  do 
If  this  man  come  to  good.  ..._„„ 

Shak.,  Lear,  m.  7.  99. 

4.  Figuratively,  the  wicked. 

Those  tents  thou  sawest  so  pleasant  were  the  tents 
Of  wickedness.  MUtan,  P.  I.,  xi.  607. 

=Syn.  Unrighteousness,  villainy,  rascality,  knavery,  atro- 
city, iniquity,  enormity.    See  references  under  wicked. 
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wicken  (wik'n),  n.  [Appar.  connected  with 
wick^,  wicker^,  witch-elm,  etc. ;  but  early  forms 
have  not  been  found.]  The  mountain-ash  or 
rowan-tree,  Pyrus  Auewparia.    Also  wicky. 

wicken-tree  (wik'n-tre),  n.    Same  as  wicken. 

wickeri  (wik'^r),  n.  and  a.  [Also  dial,  wigger; 
<  ME.  "wiker,  wykyr;  cf.  Sw.  dial,  vikker,  vekker, 
vekare,  the  sweet  bay-leaved  willow,  =  Dan. 
dial,  vogger,  vegre,  also  voge,  a  pliant  rod,  withy 
(vogre-kurv,  vegre-kurv,  wicker-basket),  vseger, 
vsegger,  a  willow;  cf .  Bav.  dial,  wickel,  bunch  of 
tow  on  a  distaff,  Or.  wickel,  a  roll;  ult.  <  AS.  wi- 
can,  etc.,  bend,  yield:  see  loicfci  and  Jteafc.]  I. 
n.  1.  A  small  pliant  twig;  an  osier;  a  withe. 

Which  hoops  are  knit  as  with  wick&rs. 

Wood,  AthensB  Oxon.,  I.    (Richardson.) 

For  want  of  a  pannier,  spit  your  flsh  by  the  gills  on  a 
small  wicker  or  such  like. 

W.  Lauson  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  1. 197). 
Aye  wavering  like  the  willow-imcier, 

'Tween  good  and  ill.  Bums,  On  Life. 

2.  Wiokerwork  in  general;  hence,  an  object 
made  of  this  material,  as  a  basket. 

Then  quick  did  dress 
His  half  milk  up  for  cheese,  and  in  a  press 
Of  vncker  press'd  it.       Chapman,  Odyssey,  ix.  351. 
Each  [maiden]  having  a  white  wicker,  overbrimm'd 
With  April's  tender  younglings.     Eeats,  Endymion,  i. 

3.  A  tvrlg  or  branch  used  as  a  mark:  same  as 
wike^. 

II.  a.  1.  Consisting  of  wicker;  especially, 
made  of  plaited  twigs  or  osiers ;  also,  covered 
withwickerwork:  as,  a  mcfcer  basket ;  a,  wicker 
chair. 

Bobin  Hood  swam  to  a  bush  of  broome. 
The  fryer  to  a  wigger  wand. 
RMn  Hood  and  the  Curtail  Fryer  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  274). 
The  lady  was  placed  in  a  large  imcker  chair,  and  her 
feet  wrapped  up  in  flannel,  supported  by  cushions. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  266. 
The  doll,  seated  in  her  little  wicker  carriage. 

Havjthome,  Scarlet  Letter,  Int.,  p.  40. 

2.  Made  of  flexible  strips  of  shaved  wood, 
ratan,  or  the  like:  as,  wicfer  furniture;  a,  wicker 
chair. 

wicker  If  (wik'6r),  v.  t.   [<  wicker\  ».]   To  cover 
or  fit  with  wickers  or  osiers ;  inclose  in  wioker- 
work. 
He  looks  like  a  musty  bottle  new  wickered. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  i.  1. 

Thir  Ships  of  lighttimber,ir«!iej'd with Oysierbetweene, 

and  coverd  over  with  Leather,  serv'd  not  therefore  to 

tranoeport  them  farr.  Hilton,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

wicker^  (wik'6r),  v.  [Cf.  ivicker^.']  I.  intrans. 
To  twist,  from  being  too  tightly  drawn.  Child's 
Ballads,  Gloss. 

The  nurice  she  knet  the  knot. 

And  0  she  knet  it  sicker ; 
The  ladie  did  gie  it  a  twig  [twitch]. 

Till  it  began  to  wicker, 
haird  of  Wariestoun  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  iii.). 

II.  trans.  To  twist  (a  thread)  overmuch.  Ja- 
mieson.  [Scotch.] 
wickered  (wik'erd),  a.  [<  wicker^  +  -ed^]  1. 
Made  of  wicker. — 2.  Covered  with  wiokerwork. 
wickerwork  (wik'6r-w6rk),  n.  Basketwork  of 
any  sort;  anything  plaited,  woven,  or  wattled 
of  flexible  and  tough  materials,  as  osier,  ratan, 
and  shaved  strips  of  wood. 
wicket  (wik'et),  n.  [<  ME.  wicket,  wiket,  wyket, 
viket  =  MD.  wicket,  also  wincket,  <  OF.  *wiket, 
wishet,  viquet,  gmehet,  F.  guichet  (Walloon  wi- 
cfte*) =Pr.  guisguet,  a  wicket ;  a  dim.  f  orm,prob. 
ult.  from  the  verb  seen  in  AS.  wican,  etc.,  give 
way:  see  wick^,  weak.']  1 .  A  small  gate  or  door- 
way, especially  a  small  door  or  gate  forming 
part  of  a  larger  one. 

When  the  buernes  of  the  burgh  were  broght  vpon  slepe, 
He  [Sinon]  warpit  vp  a  wicket,  wan  hom  with-oute. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  11923. 
The  clyket 
That  Januarie  bar  of  the  smale  wyket 
By  which  into  his  gardyn  of  te  he  wente. 

Chaucer,  Merchant's  Tale,  1.  874. 
They  steeked  them  a'  but  a  wee  wicket. 
And  Lammikin  crap  in. 

Lammikin  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  308). 
"0,  haste  thee,  Wilfrid  ! "  Redmond  cried; 
"  Undo  that  wicket  by  thy  side  ! " 

Scott,  Eokeby,  v.  29. 

2f .  A  hole  through  which  to  communicate,  or  to 
view  what  passes  without ;  a  window,  lookout, 
loophole,  or  the  like. 

They  have  made  barris  to  barre  the  dorys  crosse  weyse, 
and  they  have  made  vykets  on  every  quarter  of  the  hwse 
to  Bchote  owte  atte,  bothe  with  bowys  and  with  hand 
gunnys.  Paston  Letters,  I.  83. 

3.  A  small  gate  by  which  the  chamber  of  a 
canal-lock  is  emptied ;  also,  a  gate  in  the  chute 
of  a  water-wheel,  designed  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  water  passing  to  the  wheel. — 4.  A 
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half -high  door.  E.  H.  Knight. —  5t.  A  hole  or 
opening. 

Wickettes  two  or  three  thou  make  hem  couthe. 
That  yf  a  wicked  worme  oon  holes  mouthe 
Besiege  or  stoppe,  an  other  open  be. 
And  from  the  wicked  worme  thus  save  thi  bee. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  39. 

6.  In  cricket:  (a)  Tho  object  at  which  the 
bowler  aims,  and  before  which,  but  a  little  on 
one  side,  the  batsman  stands.  It  consists  of 
three  stumps,  having  two  bails  lying  in  grooves 
along  their  tops.    See  cricket^  (with  diagram). 

The  wicket  was  formerly  two  straight  thin  battons  called 
stumps,  twenty-two  inches  high,-which  were  fixed  into  the 
ground  perpendicularly  six  inches  apart,  and  over  the  top 
of  both  was  laid  a  small  round  piece  of  wood  called  the 
bail.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  175. 

A  desperate  fight  .  .  .  between  the  drovers  and  the 
farmers  with  their  whips  and  the  boys  with  cricket-bats 
and  wickets.  T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Kugby,  i.  4. 

(&)  A  batsman's  tenure  of  Ms  wicket,  if  the  bat- 
ting side  pass  their  opponents'  full  score  with  (say)  six 
players  to  be  put  out,  they  are  said  to  win  "by  six  wick- 
ets"—a,  colloquial  abbreviation  for  "with  six  wickets  to 
go  down."  (c)  The  ground  on  which  the  wickets 
are  set:  as,  play  was  begun  with  an  excellent 
wicket. —  7.  In  coat-mining.  See  wicket-work. 
wicket-door  (wik'et-dor),  ».    A  wicket. 

Through  the  low  wicket-door  they  glide. 

Scott,  Eokeby,  v.  29. 

wicket-gate  (wik'et-gat),  n.    A  small  gate;  a 
wicket. 
I  am  going  to  yonder  wicket-gate  before  me. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Piogress,  L 

wicket-keeper  (wik'et-ke''''p6r),  n.  In  cricket, 
the  player  belonging  to  the  fielding  side  who 
stands  immediately  behind  the  wicket  to  stop 
such  balls  as  pass  it.     See  diagram  under 


"I'm  your  man,"  said  he.  "  Wicket-keeper,  cover-point, 
slip,  or  long-stop — you  bowl  the  twisters,  I'll  do  the  field- 
ing for  you."  Whyte  Melville,  White  Bose,  II.  xiii. 

wicket-work  (wik'et-werk),  n.  In  coal-mining, 
a  variety  of  pillar  and  stall  work  sometimes 
adopted  in  the  North  Wales  coal-field.  The 
headings  or  stalls  (called  vnckets)  are  sometimes  as  much 
as  24  yards  wide,  and  the  pillars  as  much  as  15.  Two 
roadways  are  generally  carried  up  each  wicket. 

wicking  (wik'ing),  n. .  [<  wick^  +  -inpi.]  The 
material  of  which  wicks  are  made,  as  in  long 
pieces  which  can  be  cut  at  pleasure. 

Generally  the  traces  of  musk-cattle  are  in  mass  — like 
balls  all  melted  together.  ...  It  struck  me  it  would 
make  capitsd  wicking  for  Esquimaux  lamps. 

C.  F.  HaU,  Polar  Expedition  (1876),  p.  161. 

wickiup,  Wicky-up  ( wik'i-up),  n.  [Amer.  Ind.] 
An  American  Indian  house  or  hut ;  especially, 
a  rude  hut,  as  of  brushwood,  such  as  is  built  by 
the  Apaches  and  other  low  tribes :  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  tepee  of  skins  stretched  on  stacked 
lodge-poles.  Wickiups  are  built  on  the  spot  as 
required,  and  are  not  moved. 

After  an  hour's  riding  to  the  south,  we  came  upon  old 
Indian  wicky-ups.  Amer.  Anti^pia/rian,  Sll.  206. 

Wickliffite,  a.  and  n.    See  Wyclifite. 

wick-trimmer  (wik'trim'-'er),  n.  Apair  of  scis- 
sors or  shears  for  trimming  wicks;  a  pair  of 
snuffers. 

wicky  (wik'i),m.;  yLwickies  (-iz).   [Ct.  wicken.] 

1.  Same  a.s  wicken. — 2.  Sa-me  a,s  sheep-laurel. 
wicky-up,  n.    See  wickiup. 

Wicllffite,  a.  and  n.  See  Wyclifite. 
wicopy  (wik'6-pi),  n.  [Also  wikop,  wicup,  wick- 
up;  of  Amer.  Ind.  origin.]  1 .  The  leatherwood, 
Dirca  palustris. — 2.  One  of  the  willow-herbs, 
as  EpiUbium  angusUfolium,  E.  lineare,  and  per- 
haps other  species:  distinguished  as  Indian  or 
herb  wicopy.  See  willow-herb. 
Wid  (wid),  prep.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form 
of  with^. 

Sifter  hole  water  same  ez  a  tray, 

Bf  you  fill  it  vjid  moss  en  dob  it  wid  clay. 

J.  C.  Harris,  Uncle  Remus,  xxii. 

widbin  (wid'bin),  n,  [A  dial,  form  of  wood- 
bine.] 1.  The  woodbine,  Lonicera  Periclyme- 
num.    [Scotch.] 

The  rawn-tree  in  [and]  the  widdbin 
Hand  the  witches  on  cum  in. 
Oregor,  Folk-lore  N.  E.  Scotland.    (Britten  and  Holland.) 

2.  The  dogwood,  Cornus  sanguinea.  [Prov. 
Eng.]— widbin  pear-tree,  the  whitebeam,  Pyrus  Aria. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

widdershinst  (wid'fer-shinz),  adv.    See  wither- 

shins. 
widdowt,  n.  and  v.     An  obsolete  spelling  of 

widow^. 
widdyi,  widdie  (wid'i),  n.    Dialectal  forms  of  . 

withy,  3. 
widdy^  (wid'i),  n.  A  dialectal  form  of  widow'^. 
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wide  (■wid),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  vnd,  wyd,  <  AS. 
wid  =  OS.  wid  =  OFries.  wid  =  V.  wijd  =  LGr. 
vned  =  OHGr.  MHGr.  wit,  G.  weit  =  leel.  vithr  = 
Sw.  Dan.  »id,  -wide;  root  unknown.]  I,  a.  1. 
Having  relatively  great  or  considerable  exten- 
sion from  side  to  side ;  broad:  as,  wide  cloth;  a 
wide  hall:  opposed  to  Karrow. 
Wide  is  the  gate  .  .  .  that  ^eadeth  to  destruction. 

Mat.  yii.  13. 
Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  vride.  Hilton,  L' Allegro,  1. 76. 
And  wounds  appear'd  so  wide  as  i£  the  grave  did  gape 
To  swallow  both  at  once.        Drayton,  Polyolbion,  i.  456. 

2.  Having  (a  certain  or  speeifled)  extension 
as  measured  from  side  to  side;  having  (a 
specified)  width  or  breadth :  as,  cloth  a  yard 
wide. 

'Tis  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  ao^oufe  as  a  church-door; 
but  'tis  enough.  Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  ill.  1.  100. 

The  city  of  Canea,  capital  of  the  western  province  of 
Candia,  is  situated  at  the  east  corner  of  a  bay  about  fifteen 
miles  wide.      Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  242. 

3.  Of  great  horizontal  extent;  spacious;  ex- 
tensive; vast;  great:  as,  the  «oJde  ocean. 

Comli  'castelles  and  couth  and  cuntres  wide. 

WiUiam  o/ Paieme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6063. 
For  nothing  this  wide  universe  I  caU 
Save  thou,  my  rose ;  in  it  thou  art  my  all. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cix. 
These  perpetual  exploits  abroad  won  him  wide  fame. 

Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 
Within  the  cave 
He  left  me,  giant  Polypheme's  dark  cave ; 
A  dungeon  wide  and  horrible. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Virgil's  ^Sneid,  iii. 
The  wide  waste  produced  by  the  outbreak  [of  the  Refor- 
mation] is  forgotten.  Ma^iaulay,  Burleigh. 

4.  Embraeingmany  subjects ;  looking  at  a  ques- 
tion from'  many  points  of  view ;  applicable  to 
many  cases :  as,  a  person  of  wide  culture. 

States  have  always  been  best  governed  by  men  who  have 
taken  a  wide  view  of  public  affairs,  and  who  have  rather 
a  general  acquaintance  with  many  sciences  than  a  perfect 
mastery  of  one.  MaeaiUay,  Athenian  Orators. 

5.  Capacious;  bulging;  loose;  voluminous. 

I  hadde  wonder  of  his  wordes  and  of  his  toyde  clothes ; 
For  in  his  bosome  he  bar  a  thyng  that  he  blissed  euere. 
Piers  Plovmum  (B),  xvi.  253. 
Weed  "wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in. 

.    Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  1.  266. 

6.  Distended;  expanded;  spread  apart;  hence, 
open. 

Against  whom  make  ye  a  ut'cf^mouth,  and  draw  out  the 
tongue?  Isa.  Ivii.  4. 

Looking  wistfully  with  wide  blue  eyes. 

Tennyson,  Morte  d 'Arthur. 

7.  Apart  or  remote  from  a  specified  point; 
distant;  hence,  remote  from  the  direct  line  or 
object  aimed  at ;  too  far  or  too  much  to  one 
side;  deviating;  errant;  wild:  as,  a  wide  arrow 
in  archery ;  a  wide  ball  in  cricket. 

Many  of  the  fathers  were  far  wide  from  the  understand- 
ing of  this  place.  Raleigh. 

For  those  of  both  religions  propose  to  go  to  the  place 
[the  river  Jordan]  where  Christ  was  baptized,  but  happen 
to  differ  in  their  opinions,  and -are  three  or  four  miles 
vtide  of  each  other. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  n.  i.  32. 

I  make  the  widest  conjectures  concerning  Egypt,  and 
her  shepherd  kings.     Lamb,  Old  and  New  Schoolmaster. 

But  all  this,  though  not  unconnected  with  our  general 
theme,  is  ipide  of  our  immediate  purpose. 

be  Quincey,  Style,  iv. 

8t.  Amiss;  unfortunate;  ill;  bad;  hence,  of  lit- 
tle avail;  useless. 

It  would  be  wide  with  the  best  of  us  if  the  eye  of  God 
should  look  backward  to  our  former  estate. 

Bp.  Hall,  Contemplations,  viii.  1. 

9.  In  phonetics,  uttered  with  a  comparatively 
relaxed  or  expanded  condition  of  the  walls  of 
the  buccal  cavity:  said  by  some  phonetists  of 
certain  vowels,  as  £,  i,  o,  ii,  when  compared 

with  d,  e,  tt,  e To  cut  a  wide  swath.   See  tmathi.— 

To  give  a  wide  berth  to.  See  bertK^,  l.— Wide-angle 
lens.  See2en«.=Syn.  ir2(2e,Sroa<i, spacious, large, ample. 
VTide  and  broad  may  be  synonymous,  but  broad  is  generally 
the  larger  and  more  emphatic ;  a  vjide  river  is  not  thought 
of  as  so  far  across  as  a  broad  river.  Wide  is  sometimes 
more  applicable  to  that  which  is  to  be  passed  through : 
as,  a  wide  mouth  or  aperture.  It  is  another  way  of  stating 
this  fact  to  say  that  wide  has  more  in  mind  than  broad  the 
limiting  sides  of  the  thing.  Wide  Is  also  more  generally 
applicable  to  that  of  which  the  length  is  much  greater 
than  the  width,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  broad.  Each 
may  in  a  secondary  sense  be  used  of  length  and  breadth : 
as,  broad  acres ;  a  wide  domain. 
II.  n.  1.  Wideness; breadth;  extent.  [Kare.] 

Emptiness  and  the  waste  wide 
Of  that  abyss.  Tennyson,  Two  Voices. 

2.  In  ericJcet,  a  ball  that  goes  wide  of  the  wicket, 

and  counts  one  against  the  side  that  is  bowling. 

^l7ide  (wid),  adv.     [<  ME.  wide,  teyde,  <  AS.  wide 

(=  G.  weit),  widely,  <  wid,  wide :  see  wide,  o.] 
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1.  To  a  distance;  afar;  widely;  a  long  way; 
abroad;  extensively. 

Ihc  habbe  walke  wide 
Bi  the  se  side. 

King  Bom  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  27. 
The  wounded  coveys,  reeling,  scatter  wide. 

Bums,  Briggs  of  Ayr. 

Let  Fame  from  brazen  lips  blow  wide 

Her  chosen  names.        Whittier,  My  Namesalce. 

2.  Away  or  to  one  side  of  the  mark,  aim,  pur- 
pose, or  direct  line ;  hence,  astray. 

Nay,  Cosyn,  .  .  .  there  walke  you  somewhat  wide,  for 
ther  you  defende  your  owne  righte  for  your  temporal 
aualye.  Sir  T.  More,  Works  (ed.  1667),  II.  1161. 

She  him  obayd,  and  turnd  a  little  loyde. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  5. 
I  understand  you  not ;  you  hurt  not  me. 
Your  anger  flies  so  wide. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Captain,  ii.  2. 
His  arrows  fell  exceedingly  wide  of  each  other. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  130. 

3t.  Round  about;  in  the  neighborhood  around. 
Old  HeliboB  is  slaine ;  and  him  beside 
His  aged'wif  e,  with  many  others  v/ide. 

Speraer,  F.  Q.,  VI.  xi.  18. 

Set  wide.    See  teti.— To  run  wide.    Seeruni. 
widet  (wid),  V.  t.     [< ME.  widen;  <  wide,  a.]    To 
make  wide ;  spread  or  set  far  apart. 
And  wide  hem  [quinces]  so  that  though  the  wynd  hem 

shake, 
Noo  droop  of  oon  until  an  other  take. 

Pttlladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  94. 

wide-awake  (wid'a-wak*),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  On 
the  alert;  keen;  sharp;  knowing.     [CoUoq.] 

Our  governor  'a wideawake,  be  is;  I'll  never  say  nothin' 
agin  him  nor  no  man,  but  he  knows  what 's  o'clock,  he 
does,  uncommon.  Dieiens,  Sketches,  Tales,  x.  2. 

II,  n.  A  soft  felt  hat:  a  name  given  about 
1850. 

She  was  one  of  the  first  who  appeared  in  the  Park  in  a 
low-crowned  hat  —  a  wide-awake. 

H.  Kingsley,  Kavenshoe,  xliii. 

Some  one  .  .  .  would  with  pleasure  exchange  on  the 
spot  irreproachable  black  coat  and  glistening  hat  for  a 
shabby  shooting-jacket  and  a  vMe-awake  with  a  cast  of 
flies  round  it.  Fortnightly  Mev.,  N.  S.,  XLIII.  627. 

Wide-awakeness  (wid'a-wak'nes),  n.  The 
character  or  state   of  being  wide-awake  or 

.  sharp.     [CoUoq.] 

wide-chapped  (wid'chapt),  a.    Having  a  wide 
mouth;  wide-mouthed. 
The  wide-chapp'd  rascal.  Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  1.  60. 

wide-gab  (vrad'gab),  n.  The  angler  or  fishing- 
frog,  iopfem^iscatorws.  Also  wide-gap,  wide- 
gape,  wide-gut.    See  cut  under  angler. 

widely  (wid'li),  flsdi).  1.  In  or  to  a  wide  degree 
or  extent ;  extensively ;  far  and  wide :  as,  a  man 
who  is  widely  known. —  2.  Very  much;  very; 
greatly;  extremely:  as,  two  wideZ^  different  ac- 
counts of  an  affair. — 3.  So  as  to  leave  a  wide 
space;  at  a  distance.     [Rare.] 

We  passed  Selinus,  .  .  . 
And  widely  shun  the  Lilybsean  strand. 

Dryden,  .^neid,  iii.  927. 

wide-mouthed  (wid'montht),  a.  Having  a 
wide  mouth. 

The  little  wide^mouth'd  heads  upon  the  spout. 

Tennyson,  Godiva. 
Wlde-mouthed  salmon,  the  Scopdidee. 
wideni  (wi'dn),  v.    [<  wide,  a.,  +  -e«2.]    I. 
trans.  1.  To  make  wide  or  wider;  extend  in 
breadth ;  expand :  as,  to  widen  a  street. 

I  speak  not  these  things  to  widen  our  differences  or  in- 
crease our  animosities ;  they  are  too  large  and  too  great 
already.  StMlingfleet,  Sermons,  I.  viii. 

The  thoughts  of  men  are  widen'd  with  the  process  of  the 
suns.  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

He  widened  knowledge  and  escaped  the  praise. 

Lowell,  Jeffries  Wyman. 

2.  To  throw  open. 

So,  now  the  gates  are  ope ;  .  .  . 

'Tis  for  the  followers  fortune  toidens  them. 

Not  for  the  fliers.  Shak.,  Cor.,  i  4.  44. 

3.  In  knitting,  to  make  larger  by  increasingthe 
number  of  stitches :  opposed  to  narrow. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  grow  wide  or  wider;  en- 
large; extend  itself ;  expand;  broaden. 
Arches  widen,  and  long  aisles  extend. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame,  L  265. 
O'er  Sigurd  widens  the  day-light. 

Willia/m  Morris,  Sigurd,  iL 

2._  In   Tcnitting,   to   increase  the  number  of 
stitches :  as,  to  widen  at  the  third  row. 
widen^t,  adv.    [ME.,  also  widens,  wydene  (MHG. 
witene,  witen) ;  <  vnde,  a.]    "Widely ;  wide. 
In  habite  of  an  hermite  vn-holy  of  werkes 
Wende  1  wydene  in  this  world  wondres  to  here. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  ProL,  L  4. 

widener  (wid'nSr),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
widens;  specifically,  a  form  of  boring-bit  or 
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drill  so  shaped  as  to  form  a  hole  of  ?i-eater 
diameter  than  itself:  same  as  broach,  12. 
wideness  (wid'nes),  n.     [<  ME.  wydenesse;  < 
wide,  a.,  +  -ness.l    The  state  or  character  of 
being  wide;  breadth;  width. 

This  Temple  is  64  Cubytes  of  wydenesse,  and  als  manye  in 
lengthe.  Mandevitte,  Travels,  p.  64. 

wide-spread  (wid'spred),  a.  Diffused  or  spread 
to  a  great  distance ;  extending  far  and  wide ; 
being  general. 

To  stand  upon  such  elevated  ground  as  to  be  enabled  to 
take  a  larger  view  of  the  wide-spread  and  infinitely  diver- 
sified constitution  of  men  and  affairs  in  a  large  society. 

Brougham. 

There  was  a  very  wide-spread  desire  to  hear  him,  and 
applications  for  lectures  flowed  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Emerson,  vii. 

wide-stretched  (wid'strecht),  a.  Large;  ex- 
tensive. 

Wide-stretched  honours  that  pertain  .  .  . 
Unto  the  crown  of  France. 

Shale.,  Hen.  V.,  iL  4.  82. 

wide-watered  (wid'wfi.'''t6rd),  a.  Traversed  or 
bordered  by  wide  waters. 

I  hear  the  far-off  curfeu  sound. 
Over  some  wide-walei^d  shore. 
Swinging  low  with  sullen  roar. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  1.  75. 
As  when  a  lion  rushing  from  his  den 
Amidst  the  plain  of  some  wide-water'd  fen. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xv.  761. 

wide-wheret  (wid'hwar),  adv.  [<  ME.  wydewher, 
wydewhere  (also  wydenwher);  <  wide,  adv.,'  + 
where^.']  Far  and  wide;  everywhere;  in  places 
far  apart. 

Wide^where  is  wist 
How  that  ther  is  diveraite  requered 
Bytwexen  tbynges  lyke,  as  I  have  lered. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  404. 
Her  dochter  was  stown  awa  frae  her ; 
She  sought  for  her  wide-whare. 
Rosmer  Hafmand  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  263). 

wide-work  (wid'w6rk),  n.  In  coal-mining,  a 
method  of  working  coal,  now  nearly  obsolete, 
but  formerly  followed  in  the  South  Yorkshire 
coal-fields.  It  was  one  of  the  many  varieties 
of  pUlar-and-stall  work. 

widgeon,  wigeon  (wij'on),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  toigion,  wygeon;  prob.  <  ME.  "wigeon,  <, OF. 
vigeon,  found,  with  the  variants  vingeon,  gin- 
geon,  as  a  name  of  the  canard  sifleur,  whist- 
ling duck,  or  widgeon,  formerly  Anas  fiatu- 
laris,  =z  It.  vipione,  a  small  crane,  <  L.  vipio{n-),  ■ 
a  kind  of  small  crane.  Cf.  E.  pigeon,  iSt.  <  L. 
pipio(n-).']  1.  A  duck  of  the  genus  Mareca, 
belonging  to  the  subfamily  Anatinse.  The  Euro- 
pean widgeon  is  If.  penelope  ;  the  American  is  a  distinct 
species,  M.  americana;  each  is  a  common  wild-fowl  of 
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its  own  country,  of  the  migratory  and  other  habits  com- 
mon to  the  Anatinse,  breeding  mostly  in  high  or  even 
hyperborean  regions,  and  flocking  in  more  temperate  lat- 
itudes during  the  winter.  They  are  also  known  as  bdldr 
pates,  bom  the  white  on  the  top  of  the  head,  whittier  or 
whistling  duck,  whew,  whewer,  whim,  from  their  cries,  and 
by  many  local  names. 

2.  By  extension,  some  or  any  wild  duck,  except 
the  mallard :  usually  with  a  qualifying  term. 

In  Shropshire  every  species  of  wild  duck,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Anas  boscas,  is  called  wigeon. 

C.  Swainaon,  Brit.  Birds  (1885),  p.  156. 
(a)  The  gadwall,  Chaulelasmm  strepenu :  more  fully  called 
gray  mdgean.  See  cut  under  Chaulelamms.  [Southern 
Itely.]  (6)  The  pintail,  Dafila  acuta:  more  fully,  gray  or 
kite-tailed  widgeon,  or  sea-widgeon.  See  out  under  DaJOf^ 
[Local,  U.  S.]  (c)  The  wood-duck,  Aine  spoma:  more  fully, 
wood^mdgeon.  See  cut  under  wood-dw*.  [Connecticut.] 
«1-  ruddy  duck,  Erismatura  rubida.  See  cut  under 
■tfrismatura.  [Massachusetts.] 
3t.  A  fool:  aEuding  to  the  supposed  stupidity 
of  the  widgeon.    Compare  goose,  gudgeon^. 

If  you  give  any  credit  to  this  juggling  rascal,  yon  are 
worse  than  simple  widgeons,  and  wUl  be  drawn  Into  the 
net  by  this  decoy-duck,  this  tame  cheater. 

Fletcher  {and  another),  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  iv.  2. 
The  apostles  of  this  false  religion. 
Like  Mahomet's,  were  ass  and  vMgeon. 

S.  Butler,  Hudlbras,  I.  i.  282. 
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^•_4t?°J?'^^*®^"°S^y'  a  midge.  Erwyc.BrU., 
-S-X.1V.561.  [Local,  Eng.]-Ainerlean  widgeon, 
JMoa  or  Mareca  americana,  which  differs  speciflcaliy  from 
the  common  widgeon  of  Europe,  M.  penelope;  the  green- 
Headed  widgeon.  Also  caUed  locally  bald-faced  vridgeon, 
amthern  widgeon,  California  mUlgem,  bald-crown,  bald- 
pate,  bald-face,  baldhead,  whUebeUy,  poacher,  wheal^duck. 
and  smokmg-dwk.  See  oat  above.— BlacJc  widgeon 
Same  as  curre  widgeon.  [Devonshire,  Eng.]— Bull-Sead- 
ea  Widgeon,  the  pochard,  Fvligulaferina.—  Curre  wid- 
geon, the  tufted  duck,  FiUigula  cristata.  Also  called  black 
■fflirre.  Hants.  See  cut  under  ei^^ted.  [Somerset,  Eng.  1  — 
^A  P'^Seon.  (a)  Same  as  garganey.  (6)  The  golden- 
eyea  duck,  Clangvla  glaueum.  (c)  The  male  goosander, 
JKerffJM  7n«riran*er. -Popping widgeon.  Seepopi.-Bed- 
ueaaed  widgeon.  Same  as  redliead,  2.— Snuff-headed 
widgeon,  the  pochard  or  redhead.  Compare  vare-?ieaded 
and  weasel-headed.— -Wbite  widgeon,  the  white  mer- 
ganser, nun,  or  smew,  Mergellue  aibettvjs.  See  out  under 
smew.    [Devonshire,  Eng.] 

■wridgeon-COOt  (wij'on-kot),  n.  The  ruddy  duck, 
Mrismatura  rubida.  See  cut  under  Erismatura. 
[Massachusetts.  ] 

'Widgeon-grass  (wij'on-gras),  n.  The  grass- 
wraok,  Zostera  marina.  Britten  and  Holland. 
[Local,  Ireland.] 

'Widmannstattiau  (wld-man-stet'i-an),  a.  Per- 
taining to  Aloys  Beck  von  Widmannstatt,  of 
Vienna  (1753-1849) — Widmannstattian  figures, 
the  name  given  to  certain  peculiar  markings  seen  on 
the  polished  surfaces  of  many  meteoric  irons  (sidero- 
lites)  when  these  have  been  acted  on  by  an  acid.  They 
-were  first  noticed  by  Widmannstatt  in  1808,  on  the  Agram 
meteorite.  The  general  appearancfe  of  these  markings 
may  be  learned  from  the  annexed  figure,  which  is  a  copy 
■of  a  photograph,  of  natural  size,  of  a  part  of  an  etched 
section  of  the  Laurens  county  (South  Carolina)  meteoric 
iron.  The  Widmannstattian  figures  are  sections  of  planes 
of  cleavage  or  of  crystalline  growth,  along  which  segrega- 
tion, or  chemical  change  of  some  sorf^  has  taken  place, 
and  whose  form  and  position  with  reference  to  each  other 
are  in  accordance  with  the  laws  governing  the  develop- 
ment of  crystalline  substances  belonging  to  the  isometric 
system.    Reichenbach  divided  these  figures  into  what  he 
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called  a  trias  (more  properly  a  triad) — namely,  kama- 
«ite  (Balkeneisen),  tcenite  (Bandeisen),  and  plessite  (EiUl- 
eisen) — the  first  consisting,  so  far  as  has  been  as  yet  made 
oul^  of  distinct  plates  of  iron,  with  a  comparatively  small 
percentage  of  nickel ;  the  second  consisting  of  thinner 
Tplates  enveloping  the  kamacite,  and  richer  in  nickel ;  and 
the  third  being  a  sort  of  ground-mass  filling  the  cavities, 
and  having  less  obvious  indications  of  structure  and  gener- 
ally a  darker  color  than  the  others.   It  has  f  reauently  been 
stated  that  some  meteoric  irons  do  not  exhibit  the  Wid- 
mannstattian figures,  and  that  consequently  their  absence 
is  not  a  proof  of  non-celestial  origin ;  it  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  few,  if  any,  siderolites  do  not  show  traces  of 
some  kind  of  structure,  although  investigators  in  this 
branch  of  science  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  what  kind 
of  figures  are  properly  designated  by  the  name  Wid- 
mannstattian.    A  somewhat  similar  uncertainty  prevails 
with  regard  to  the  figures  developed  by  etching  on  the 
terrestrial  iron  of  Ovlfak ;  so  that,  at  the  present  time,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  Widmannstattian  figures  furnish 
a  positive  criterion  by  which  the  atithenticity  of  a  mete- 
oric iron  may  be  established ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  well- 
developed  figures  of  this  kind  do  render  it  highly  probable 
that  the  specimen  in  which  they  are  seen  is  extraterres- 
trial.   A  classification  of  meteoric  irons  on  the  basis  of 
the  different  forms  of  figures  which  they  exhibit,  in  the 
present  condition  of  this  branch  of  science,  does  not  seem 
to  be  Justifiable,  although  this  has  been  attempted. 
■widowl  (wid'6),  n.     [Formerly  also  widdow;  < 
MB.  widewe,  wydewe,  widwe,  widue,  wodewe  (pi. 
widewen,  widous),  <  AS.  widewe,  wydewe,  wuduwe, 
widwe,  wudwe,  weodvwe  =  OS.  widmva,  widowa, 
widwa  =  OFries.  widioe  =  D.  wedwwe  =  LGr. 
wedewe  =  OHG-.  wituwa  (witawa),  MH6.  witewe, 
wifive,  G.  wittwe  =  Goth,  widuwo,  widowo  =  W. 
gweddm  =  OPruss.  widdewu  =  OBulg.  vMmia 
=  Buss,  vdova  =  L.  vidwi  (>  It.  vedova  =  Sp. 
viuda  =  Pg.  viuva  =  Pr.  veuva  =  P.  veme)  = 
Pers.  biva  =  Skt.  vidhavd,  a  widow;  cf.  Gr. 
f,  xmmarried.     The  word  is  usually  ex- 
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plained,  from  the  Skt.,  as  'without  a  husband,' 
as  if  Stb.  vidhavd  were  <  vi,  without,  +  dhava, 
husband;  but  it  is  more  prob.  derived  from  the 
root  (Skt.)  vindh,  lack.  TheL.  vidmis,  lacking, 
deprived  of,  is  prob.  developed  from  the  fem. 
vidua,  taken  as  adj.,  widowed,  deprived.  Simi- 
larly the  words  for  'widower'  are  derived  from 
those  for  'widow.'  Prom  L.  viduus  are  ult.  E. 
void,  avoid,  etc.]  1.  A  woman  who  has  lost 
her  husband  by  death,  in  the  early  church,  widows 
formed  a  separate  class  or  order,  whose  duties  were  devo- 
tion and  the  care  of  the  orphans,  the  sick,  and  prisoners. 
And  whan  the  Queen  and  alle  the  othere  noble  ladyes 
sawen  that  thei  weren  alle  Wydewes,  and  that  alle  the 
rialle  Blood  was  lost,  thei  armed  hem,  and,  as  Creatures 
out  of  Wytt,  thei  slowen  alle  the  men  of  the  Contrey  that 
weren  laft  MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  154. 

We'll  throw  his  castell  down. 
And  make  a  tridoiee  o'  his  gaye  ladye. 
Sang  of  the  OuOaru)  Mwrtay  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  23). 
Widom  is  also  used  attributively  (now  only  colloquially): 
as,  "a  widow  woman,"  2  Sam.  xiv.  6. 

How  may  we  content 
This  wHorn  lady?         Shale,  K.  John,  ii.  1.  B48. 
Who  has  the  paternal  power  whilst  the  widow  queen  is 
with  child?  Locke,  Of  Government,  §  123. 

2.  A  European  geometrid  moth,  Cidaria  luc- 
tuata,  more  fully  called  mournmg  widow :  an 
English  collectors'  name. — 3.  In  some  card- 
games,  an  additional  hand  dealt  to  the  table, 
sometimes  face  up,  sometimes  not.— Hempen 

widow.    See  hempen Locality  Of  a  widow.    See  ?o- 

caJiey.- Mournful  widow,  mourning  widow.  See 
moumfvlrmdom,  mmeming-widow.—WiAOW  bewitcbed, 
a  woman  living  apart  from  her  husband ;  a  grass-widow. 

What  can  you  be  able  to  do,  that  would  be  more  grate- 
ful to  them,  than  if  they  should  see  you  divorced  from 
your  husband ;  a  widow,  nay,  to  live  (a  v^dow  bewitcht) 
worse  than  a  widow ;  for  widows  may  marry  a^ain. 

Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  p.  136.    (Davies.) 

Ay !  and  yo'  were  Sylvia  Bobson,  and  as  bonny  and  light- 
hearted  a  lass  as  any  in  all  t'  Kiding,  though  now  yo're  a 
poor  widow  bewitched.  Mrs.  Oaskett,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xxxix. 
Widow's  chamber,  the  apparel  and  furniture  of  the  bed- 
chamber of  the  widow  of  a  London  freeman,  to  which  she 
was  formerly  entitled. — Widows'  lawn,  a  kind  of  fine 
thin  muslin,  made  originally  for  widows'  caps.  [Eng.] — 
Widow's  man.    See  the  quotations. 

As  tb  Square,  who  was  in  his  person  what  is  called  a 
jolly  fellow,  or  a  widow's  inan,  he  easily  reconciled  his 
choice  to  the  eternal  fitness  of  things. 

Fielding,  Tom  Jones,  iii,  6.    (Davies.) 

Widow's  men  axe  imaginary  sailors,  borne  on  the  books, 
and  receiving  pay  and  prize-money,  which  is  appropriated 
to  Greenwich  Hospital. 

Marryat,  Peter  Simple,  vii.,  note.    (Dairies.) 

Widow's  mantle.  See  mantle.— WidoWa  ring.  See 
ringl. — Widows'  silk,  a  silk  fabric  made  with  a  very 
dull  surface,  and  considered  especially  fit  for  mourning. 
— Widow's  weeds,  the  mourning-dress  of  a  widow, 
widow!  (wid'6), «.  t.  [_<  widow\  n.']  1.  To  re- 
duce to  the  condition  of  a  widow;  bereave  of 
a  husband  or  mate :  commonly  in  the  past  par- 
ticiple. 

In  this  city  he 
Hath  widow'd  and  unchilded  many  a  one. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  6.  153. 
We  orphaned  many  children. 
And  vndowed  many  women. 

■  Peacock,  War-Song  of  Dinas  Vawr. 

2.  To  endow  with  a  widow's  right.     [Eare.] 

For  his  possessions. 
Although  by  confiscation  they  are  ours. 
We  do  instate  and  widow  you  withal. 
To  buy  you  a  better  husband. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  V.  1.  429. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  deprive  of  anything  regarded 
as  analogous  to  a  husband;  bereave:  some- 
times with  of. 

The  widow'd  isle  in  mourning 
Dries  up  her  tears.  Dryden. 

Trees  of  their  shrivell'd  fruits 
Are  viidow'd.  J.  Philips,  Cider,  ii.  74. 

4f.  To  survive  as  the  widow  of;  be  widow  to. 

Let  me  be  married  to  three  kings  in  a  forenoon,  and 

widow  them  all.  Shak.,  A.  and  C,  i.  2.  27. 

widow^  (wid'6),  K.  [Short  for  widow-bird."]  A 
whidah-bird — Mourning  widow,  a  whidah-bird  of 
thegenus Coliuipasser.  See Viduines. — Wldowof para- 
dise, one  of  the  whidah-blrds.    See  Vidua  (with  cut). 

widow-bench  (wid '6 -bench),  n.  That  share 
which  a  widow  is  allowed  of  her  husband's  es- 
tate, besides  her  jointure.     Wharton. 

widow-bird  (wid '  o-b&rd) , ».  [An  aceom.  form 
(simulating  E.  widow'^)  of  whidah-bird.]  Same 
as  whidah-bird.    Also  widow-finch. 

widow-burning  (wid'o-bfer'ning),  n.  Same  as 
suttee,  2. 

widow-duck  (wid '6-duk),  n.  The  Vicissy  duck, 
Dendrocygna  vid/aata,  one  of  the  best-known 
tree-ducks. 

widower^  (wid'o-er),  ».  [<  ME.  widewer,  wid- 
wer  =  MD.  wediiwer  =  MHG.  witewaere,  G.  witt- 
wer,  a  later  substitute,  with  sufflx  -er,  for  the 
AS.  wuduwa,  a  widower,  etc.,  a  mase.  form  to 
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wuduwe,  f.,  widow:  see  widow^.]     1.  A  man 
who  has  lost  his  wife  by  death. 
Wedewes  and  wedeweres  that  here  owen  wil  for-saken. 
And  ohast  leden  here  lyf.       Piers  Plowman  (C),  xix.  76. 
Our  widower's  second  marriage-day. 

Shak.,  AU's  Well,  v.  3.  70. 
2.  See  the  quotation. 

Let  there  be  widowers,  which  you  call  releevers,  ap- 
pointed everywhere  to  the  church-service. 
Bp.  Hall,  Apologie  against  Brownists,  §  19.    (Encyc.  Diet.) 

widower^  (wid'6-6r),  n.  [<  widow^,  v.,  -I-  -eri.] 
One  who  or  that  which  widows  or  bereaves. 

Hengist,  begirt  with  that  f am'd  falchion  call'd 
The  "  Widower  of  Women." 

Milman,  Samor,  Lord  of  the  Bright  City,  xi. 

widowerhood  (wid'o-^r-hud),  n.  [<  widower^  + 
-hood.]    The  condition  of  a  widower. 
Ine  spoushod,  other  ine  wodewehod. 

AyerMte  ofIrmyt(E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  185. 

widow-finch  (wid'6-flnch),  n.    Same  as  whidah- 

finch. 
widowheadt  (wid'6-hed),  «.     [<  widow'^  + 

-head.]    Widowhood. 

Virginity,  wedlock,  and  widowhcad  are  none  better  than 
other,  to  be  saved  by,  in  their  own  nature. 
TyndaZe,  Ans.  to  SirT.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc,  1860),  p.  167. 

Upon  you,  who  are  a  member  of  the  spouse  of  Christ, 
the  church,  there  can  fall  no  widowhead,  nor  orphanage 
upon  those  children  to  whom  Ood  is  father. 

Donne,  Letters,  Ixxvi. 

widowhood  (wid'o-hud),  n.      [<  MB.  wydow- 
hood,  wydewood,  wi'dwhode,  widewehad;  (.widow^ 
+  -hood.]    1.  The  state  of  a  man  whose  wife 
is  dead,  or  of  a  woman  whose  husband  is  dead, 
and  who  has  not  married  again :  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  state  or  condition  of  being  a  widow. 
What  have  I  done  at  home,  since  my  Wife  died? 
No  Turtle  ever  kept  a  widowlwod 
More  strict  then  Ihave  done. 

Brome,  Queens  Exchange,  i. 
Mother  and  daughter,  you  behold  them  both  in  their 
widowhood  —  Torcello  and  Venice. 

Buskin,  Stones  of  Venice,  II.  ii.  §  2. 
He  was  much  older  than  bis  wife,  whom  he  had  married 
after  a  protracted  vridowhiood. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  137. 

2t.  A  widow's  right;  the  estate  settled  on  a 

widow. 

For  that  dowry,  I'll  assure  her  of 
Her  widowhood,  be  it  that  she  survive  me. 
In  all  my  lands.  Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iL  1. 125. 

widow-hunter  (wid'6-hun"ter),  n.  One  who 
seeks  or  courts  widows  for  the  sake  of  a  joint- 
ure or  fortune.  Addison. 
widowly  (wid'o-li),  adv.  [<  widow^  +  -ly^.]  In 
a  manner  befitting  a  widow.  [Rare.] 
widow-maker  (wid'6-ma"ker),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  makes  widows  by  bereaving  women 
of  their  husbands. 

0,  it  grieves  my  soul 
That  I  must  draw  this  metal  from  my  side 
To  be  a  widow-maker!        Shak.,  £.  John,  v.  2. 17. 

widow's-cross  (wid'6z-kr6s),  n.    See  Sed/wm. 

widow-wail  (wid'6-wal),  n:  1.  A  dwarf  ha:[dy 
shrub,  Cneorum  tricoccon,  of  the  Simarubacese, 
found  in  Spain  and  the  south  of  France,  it  has 
procumbent  stems,  lance-shaped  evergreen  leaves,  and 
clusters  of  pink  sweet-scented  fiowers.  The  name  ex- 
tends to  the  only  other  species  of  the  genus,  C.  pulverw- 
lentum,,  of  Tenerifie. 
2.  Same  as  weeping-widow.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

widret,  v.    An  obsolete  form  of  wither^. 

width  (width),  n.  [<  wide  -{■  -thK]  1 .  Breadth ; 
wideness ;  the  lineal  extent  of  a  thing  from  side 
to  side;  comprehensiveness:  opposed  to  nar- 


Whence  from  the  vndth  of  many  a  gaping  wound, 
There 's  many  a  soul  into  the  air  must  fly. 

Drayton,  Battle  of  Agincourt,  st.  142. 
The  two  remain'd 
Apart  by  all  the  chamber's  width. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

2.  In  textiles,  dressmaking,  etc.,  same  as  breadth, 
5.=Syn.  1.  See  wide. 

width'Wise  (width'wiz),  adv.  In  the  direction 
of  the  width;  as  regards  the  width. 

The  stage  is  widthwise  divided  into  five  parts. 

Scribner's  Mag.,  IV.  436. 

widualf,  a.  An  erroneous  form  of  vidual.  Bp. 
Bale,  Apology,  fol.  38. 

widwet,  wiowehedt,  «•  Middle  English  forms 
of  widow\  widowhood. 

wiet,  wye^t,  »•  [MB.  wie,  wye,  wige,  also  errone- 
ously whe,  <  AS.  wiga,  a  warrior,  <  ting,  war.] 
A  warrior;  poetically,  a  man. 

Missely  marked  he  is  way,  &  so  manly  he  rides 
That  aUe  his  vjies  were  went  ne  wist  he  neuer  whider. 
William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  208. 
In  god.  Fader  of  heuene, 
Was  the  Sone  in  hym-selue  in  a  simile,  as  Eue 
Was,  whanne  god  wolde  out  of  the  wye  y-drawe. 

Piers  Plowman(C),  xix.  230. 


The  Sonne  of  saint  Eluine,  the  seemelich  Iiadie, 
That  weihes  worahipen  yet  for  hur  werk  hende. 

Alimunder  of  Mcusedmne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  1227. 
To  the  water  thai  went,  tho  weghis  to  gedur, 
Paris  to  puisew  with  prise  men  of  Armes. 

Deatruction  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3684. 

wielt,  «•    See  weeP-. 

wield  (weld),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  welden  (pret.  welde, 
walde,  welte,  welded,  weldide,  pp.  welt),  <  AS.  ge- 
weldan,  gewyldan,  have  power  over;  a  secon- 
dary form  of  the  strong  verb,  ME.  walden,  weal- 
den  (pret.  wield),  <  AS.  wealdan  (pret.  wedld,  pp. 
wealden),  have  power  over,  govern,  rule,  pos- 
sess, =  OS.  toaldan  =  OFries.  waldk  =  D.  wel- 
den =  OHG.  waltan,  dispose,  manage,  rule, 
MHGr.  G.  walten,  rule,  =  Icel.  valda,  wield,  = 
Sw.  vdMa  (for  *vaMa),  occasion,  cause,  =  Dan. 
volde,  commonly  for-volde,  occasion,  cause,  = 
Goth,  waldan,  govern ;  cf .  Buss,  vladieti,  reign, 
rule,  possess,  make  use  of,  =  Lith.  waldyti,  rule, 

fovern,  possess;  prob.  <  L.  valere,  be  strong, 
ave  power:  see  valid.^    1.  To  have  power  or 
sway  over;  rule;  govern;  manage. 

Now  coronyd  is  the  kyng  this  cuntre  to  weld; 
Hade  homf^e  of  all  men,  &  honour  full  grete, 
And  began  for  to  goueme,  as  gome  in  his  owne. 

DestrucUon  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6381. 
Adam  ^  ,  .  wdte  al  Faradys,  saving  o  tree. 

Chaucer,  Monk's  Tale,  1.  20. 
Thence  to  the  famous  orators  repair. 
Those  ancient,  whose  resistless  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratie. 
Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fulmined  over  Greece. 

MiUan,  P.  E.,  iv.  269. 
Where'er  that  Power  may  move  .  .  . 
Which  wieMs  the  world  with  never-wearied  love. 

,  Adonaifij  xlii. 


2.  To  use  or  exert  in  governing ;  sway. 

Her  new-horn  power  was  wwided  at  the  first  by  unprin- 
cipled and  ambitious  men.  De  Quineey. 

3.  Hence,  in  general,  to  exercise ;  put  to  prac- 
tical or  active  use,  as  a  means,  an  instrument, 
or  a  weapon ;  use  with  freedom  and  ease :  as,  to 
wield  a  hammer. 

Ac  his  Witt  welt  he  after  as  wel  as  to-fore. 

William  qf  Pttleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  1.  142. 

In  onre  chapitre  praye  we  day  and  nyght 
To  Crist  that  he  thee  seude  heele  and  myght 
Thy  body  for  to  vjeelden  hastily. 

Chatuer,  Snmmoner's  Tale,  L  239. 
Fart  wield  their  arms,  part  curb  the  foaming  steed. 

DtiUon,  P.  L.,  xi.  643. 
A  potent  wand  doth  Sorrow  vMd. 

Wordxumrth,  Peter  Bell. 

4t.  To  have ;  possess ;  enjoy. 

And  sum  prince  axide  him,  seyinge.  Good  maister,  what 
thing  doynge  schal  I  welde  encrlastyng  lyf  ? 

Wydif,  Luke  rviii.  18. 

And  alway  [he]  slewe  the  kynges  dere. 
And  welt  them  at  his  wyll. 
Lytell  Qeate  of  Robyn  Hode  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  108). 

But  teU  me,  that  hast  seen  him,  Menaphon, 
What  stature  widdi  he,  and  what  personage? 

Marlowe,  Tamburlaine,  1.,  ii.  1. 

To  wield  a  good  baton.    See  hatan. 
'wieldt,  n.    [<  ME.  welde  (cf.  walde,  wolde,  <  AS. 
gewealdf-poyrer);  from  the  verb.]     Command; 
power;  management. 

Doo  weel  hi  hem  of  thi  good  that  thou  hast  in  welde. 
Bajbees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  43. 

'Wieldable  (wel'da-bl),  a.     [<  wield  +  -able.'] 

Capable  of  being 'wielded. 
wieldaiicet  (wel'dans),  n,    [<  vneld  +  -ance.'] 

The  act  or  power"  of  wielding.    Bp.  Hall,  St. 

Paul's  Combat,  ii. 
wielder  (wel'dSr),  n.    [<  ME.  weldere,  possessor 

(=  G.  waiter = Icel.  valdari,  valdr,  ruler) ;  <  wield 

+  -eri.]    One  who  wields,  employs,  manages, 

or  possesses. 
Like  the  fabled  spear  of  old  mythology,  endued  with 

the  faculty  of  healing  the  saddest  wound  its  most  violent 

wielder  can  inflict. 

Landor,  Imag.  Conv.,  Melanehthon  and  Calvin. 

Brisk  wielder  of  the  birch  and  rule. 
The  master  of  the  village  school. 

Whittier,  Snow-Bound. 

wieldiness  (wel'di-nes),  «.    The  property  of 

being  wieldy. 
•wieldmgt  (wel 'ding),  n.     [<  ME.  weeldynge; 

verbal  n.  of  wield,  ».]    Management ;  control. 

Ye  have  hem  in  youre  myght  and  in  youre  weeldynge. 
Chaucxr,  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

'Wieldless  (weld'les),  a.  [Early  mod.  B.  weeld- 
lesse ;  <  vjield  +  -less.']  Unmanageable;  un- 
wieldy. 

That  with  the  weight  of  his  owne  weeldlegee  might 
He  falleth  nigh  to  ground,  and  scarse  recovereth  flight. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  iiL  19. 

'Wieldsomet  (weld'sum),  a.  [<  wield  +  -some. 
Cf .  (for  the  form)  G.  gewaltsam,  violent,  pow- 
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erful.]  Capable  of  being  easily  managed  or 
wielded.  Golding. 
■wieldy  (wel'di),  a.  [<  ME.  weldy,  extended 
form  of  welde,  <  AS.  wylde,  dominant,  control- 
ling, <  toealdan,  rule,  govern :  see  wield.  Cf .  m»- 
wiMy.]  If.  Capable  of  wielding ;  dexterous; 
strong;  active. 

So  f  ressh,  so  yong,  so  weldy  semed  he. 
It  was  an  beven  upon  him  for  to  se. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  636. 

2.  Capable  of  being  wielded;  manageable; 
wieldable ;  not  unwieldy.    Johnson. 

Wier,  n.    See  weir. 

wierdt,  wierdet,  n.  Obsolete  spellings  of  weird. 

wiery^t,  <*■    -A^n  old  spelling  of  wiry.    Compare 
fiery  toTJiry. 

wiery^t,  o,-     [<  AS.  wxr,  a  pool,  a  fish-pond.] 
Wet;  moist;  marshy. 

Wiesbaden  water.    See  water. 

wife  (wif),  n.;  pi.  wives  (wivz).  [<  ME.  wif,  wUf, 
wyf  (pi.  wif,  wive,  wifes,  wimes),  <  AS.  wif,  neut. 
(pi.  wif),  a  woman,  wife,  =  OS.  wif,  wibh  = 
OFries. wif=D.  wijf  =  LG.  wief  =  OHG. MHG. 
wip,  G.  weih  =  Icel.  vif  (used  only  in  poetry) 
=  Sw.  vif  =  Dan.  vi/ii,  woman ;  not  found  in 
Goth,  and  not  traced  outside  of  Teut. ;  root  un- 
known. It  cannot  be  connected,  as  commonly 
thought,  with  weave.  Some  compare  Skt.  ■\/vip, 
tremble,  L.  vibrare,  vibrate,  quiver,  OHG.  wei- 
ion,  waver,  be  inspired,  be  irresolute,  and  sup- 
pose that  the  word  orig.  meant  '  something  in- 
spired' (the  Germans  orig.  seeing  in  woman 
sanctum  aliquid  et  providum),  or  that  it  orig. 
meant  'trembling,'  vnth  ref.  to  the  timidity  of 
a  bride.  Some  connect  it  with  Goth,  waibjan, 
wind,  twine,  in  'birwaibjan,  wind  about,  clothe, 
envelop,  because  of  a  woman's  'enveloping 
clothing,'  or  because  she  is  the  '  one  who  binds 
or  unites  herself.'  These  are  all  vagaries.  The 
earlier  Teut.  word,  the  one  Vfith  other  Indo-Eu- 
ropean cognates,  is  that  represented  by  queen, 
quean.  The  neuter  or  inadequate  significance 
of  the  word  is  prob.  indicated  also  by  the  forma- 
tion in  AS.  of  the  appar.  more  distinctive  word 
wifman,  whence  ult.  E.  woman.']  1.  A  woman : 
now  only  in  rural  or  provincial  use,  especially  in 
Scotland,  and  usually  with  an  adjective,  or  in 
composition  with  a  noun,  implying  a  woman  of 
humble  position:  as,  old  wwes' tales;  afishw«/e. 
On  the  grene  he  saugh  sittynge  a  wyf; 
A  fouler  wight  ther  may  no  man  devise. 

Chaucer,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1. 142. 
To  sink  the  ship  she  sent  away 
Her  witch  wives  every  one. 
The  Laidley  Worm  of  Spindleston-heugh  (Child's  Ballads, 

[1.284). 
She  .  .  .  shudder'd,  as  the  village  w^e  who  cries 
'  "I  shudder,  some  one  steps  across  my  grave." 

Tennyson,  Guinevere. 

2.  The  mistress  of  a  house;  a  hostess:  called 
more  distinctively  the  goodwife  (correlative  to 
goodman)  or  the  housewife. 

A  preest  .  .  . 

Which  was  so  pleasaunt  and  so  servisable 

Unto  the  wyf,  wher  as  he  was  at  table, 

That  she  woulde  suflre  him  no  thing  for  to  paye. 

ClMucer,  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1.  4. 

3.  A  woman  who  is  united  to  a  man  in  the  law- 
ful bonds  of  wedlock ;  a  man's  spouse :  the  cor- 
relative of  husband. 

He  gede  forth  bliue 
To  Kymenhild  his  wyue. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  21. 
The  Soudan  hathe  4  Wyfes,  on  Cristene  and  3  Sarazines ; 
of  the  whiche  on  dwellethe  at  Jerusalem,  and  another  at 
Damasce,  and  another  at  Ascalon. 

Mandevitle,  Travels,  p.  38. 
A  good  wife  is  heaven's  last  best  gift  to  man,  his  angel 
and  minister  of  graces  innumerable,  his  gem  of  many  vir- 
tues, his  casket  of  jewels.  Jer.  Taylor. 

All  the  world  and  Ills  wife.  See  world.— AtxIA  wives' 
tongues.  See  at(2d.— Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill.  See 
iiiZis.— Dutch  wife.  See  i)Mteft.— Inhibition  against 
awlfe.  SeeinAiWtion — Oldwife.  See  oM.— Old  wives' 
tale.  See  tale^.—  Plural  wives,  consorts  or  concubines 
of  the  same  man  under  a  polygamous  union. —  Ratifica- 
tion by  a  wife.  See  raUfication Wife's  equity,  in  law, 

the  general  rule  established  by  courts  of  equity  that  where 
a  husband  resorted  to  a  court  of  equity  to  enforce  his  com- 
mon law  marital  right  to  take  his  wife's  property,  that 
court  would,  in  general,  oblige  him  to  make  a  reasonable 
provision  out  of  the  fund  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  and 
children.  This  doctrine  has  been  extended  or  superseded 
by  acts  which  secure  the  whole  property  of  a  wife  to  her- 
self. 
wifet  (wif),  V.  i.  [<  wife,  m.]  To  take  a  wife; 
marry. 

Eu.  .  .  .  An't  you  weary  of  wifeing  t 

Po.  I  am  Bo  weary  of  it  that,  if  this  Eighth  should  die 
to  Day  I  would  marry  the  Ninth  to-Morrow. 

N.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  L  348. 

wife-bound  (wif'bound),  a.     Devoted  or  tied 
down  to  a  wife;  wife-ridden.     [Rare.] 


Wig 

A  unfe-bouTuZ  man  now  dost  thou  rear  the  walls 

Of  high  Carthage  ?  Surrey,  Maevi,  iv.  S4S. 

wife-carl  (wif 'karl),  n.  A  man  who  busies  him- 
self about  household  affairs  or  woman's  work. 
[Scotch.]  „ 

wifehood  (wif'hud),  n.  [<  ME.  wifhod,  wiif- 
hood,  <  AS.  wif  had,  <  wif,  wife,  +  had,  condi- 
tion.] Wifely  character  or  condition ;  the  state 
of  being  a  wife. 

She  taught©  al  the  craft  of  fyn  lovinge, 
And  namely  of  wyfhood  the  livinge. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  L  545. 

The  stately  flower  of  female  fortitude. 

Of  perfect  wifehMd.  Tennyson,  Isabel. 

wifekinf  (wif'kin),  n.     [ME.,  <  wife  +  Uni-.] 

Womankind.    Genesis  and  Exodus  (E.  E.  T.  S.), 

1.  656. 

wifeless  (wif'les),  a.  [<  ME.  wiifles,  toyfles, 
wy flees  ;<  wife  + -less.]  Without  a  wif e ;  un- 
married. 

Sixty  yeer  a  wyflees  man  was  he. 

Chaucer,  Merchant's  Tale,  1.  4. 

wifelike  (wif 'lik),  a.  [<  wife  +  -like.]  Resem- 
bling or  pertaining  to  a  wife  or  woman. 

Wifelike  government.  Shak.,  Hen.  Vni.,  ii  4. 138. 

Wifelike,  her  hand  in  one  of  his. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

wifely  (wif'li),  a.   [<  ME.  wifly,  wifU,  <  AS.  wif- 
Uc,   'wif,  wife  +  -lie,  E.  -lyK]    Pertaining  to 
or  befitting  a  wife ;  like  a  wife. 
Yit  is  it  bet  for  me 
For  to  be  deed  in  wyjly  honestee 
Than  be  a  traitour  living  in  my  shame. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  2701. 
With  all  the  tenderness  of  wifely  love. 

Dryden,  Amphitryon,  iii. 

wife-ridden  (■vrif'rid'''n),  a.  Unduly  influenced 
by  a  vrife;  ruled  or  tyrannized  over  by  a  wifej 
henpecked. 

Listen  not  to  those  sages  who  advise  you  always  to  scorn 
the  counsel  of  a  woman,  and  if  you  comply  with  her  re- 
quests pronounce  you  w^e-ridden.  Mrs.  Piozzi. 

wiflet,  n.     [Origin  obscure.]    A  kind  of  ax. 
xj.  crosbowes  whereof  iij.  of  stele,  and  v  wyndas.    Item, 
j,  borespere.    Item,  vj.  ynfles.  Paston  Letters,  I.  487. 

wifmant,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  woman. 

wigH,  n.     [<  ME.  wig,  <  AS.  meg  =  Icel.  viggr 

{viggja-),  also  vigg,  a  horse,  steed;  connected 

with  AS.  wegan,  carry:  see  way^,  weight.]    A 

beast  of  burden,  as  a  horse  or  an  ass. 

Actheh  he  [were]  aire  louerdes  louerd,  and  aire  kingene 
ki[n]g,  natheles  he  sonde  after  the  aire  unwnrtheste  wiig 
one  to  riden,  and  that  is  asse. 

Old  Eng.  Homilies,  2d  ser.,  p.  89. 

wig2  (wig),  n.  [Also  wigg  (and  erroneously 
whig) ;  early  mod.  E.  wygge;  =  D.  wig,  wigge,  a 
wedge,  =  G.  week,  wecjce,  a  sort  of  bread:  see 
wedge'>:]    A  sort  of  cake.    [Obsolete  or  local.] 

Home  to  the  only  Lenten  supper  I  have  had  of  wiggs 
and  ale.  Pepys,  Diary,  II.  117. 

You  may  make  wigs  of  the  biscuit  dough,  by  adding . . . 
currans.  Coll.  of  Receipts,  p.  2.    (Jamieson.) 

Wig3  (wig),  n.  [Abbr.  ot  periwig:  see  periwig 
a,nd  peruke.]  1.  An 
artificial  covering 
of  hair  for  the  head, 
nsed  generally  to 
conceal  baldness, 
but  formerly  worn 
as  a  fashionable 
head-dress.  Wigs  are 
usually  made  to  imitate 
the  natural  hair,  but 
formal  curled  wigs  are 
worn  as  part  of  their 
professional  costume  by 
judges  and  lawyers  in 
Great  Britain.  Wigs  are 
much  used  on  the  stage. 
See  peruke. 

I  have  often  wanted 
him  to  throw  off  his  great 
flaxen  ung;  . .  .  with  his 
usual  Gothic  vivacity, 
he  said  I  only  wanted 
.  .  .  toconvertitintoa 
t«te  for  my  own  wearing. 

Qoldsmtth,  She  Stoops 
[to  Conquer,  ii. 

I  never  believe  any- 
thing that  a  lawyer  says 
when  he  has  a  wig  on  his 
head  and  a  fee  in  his 
hand. 

Trollope,  Fhineas  Ee- 
[duXjlxi. 

2.  The  full-grown 
male  fur-seal  of 
Alaska,  Callorhinus 
ursinus.  See  cut  un- 
under  fur-seal. — 3. 
The  head.  [Col- 
loq.] —Allonge  wig. 


Fonns  of  Wip  worn  in  Great  Britain 
in  the  i7tb  and  i8th  centuries. 

x.TimeofJamesI.;  3,timeofCbajles 
1; :  3>  4i  Si  Restoration,  Charles  II. ;  6, 7, 
time  of  James  IP.  and  Anne ;  8, 9,  time 
of  Wilflam  and  Mary :  lo,  campaign 
wig,  1684;  II,  Ramilie  wig,  1736:  12, 
hob-wig,  1743:  13,  14,  the  Macaronis' 
wg,  1772 :  15,  i5,  wigs  of  1774-80 ;  17, 
18,  wigs  of  1785-95. 


wig 

See  oiJon^e.— Blenheim  wlgt,  a  periwig:  bo  named  In 
honor  ol  the  batfle  of  Blenheim  (1704).— Campaign 
■Wte,  a  wig  used  in  traveling,  with  twisted  side-looks 
and  curled  forehead.  See  10  in  cut  on  preceding  page. 
— Cauliflower  wig,  a  variety  of  peruke  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  close  curled,  and  covered  with  powder :  so  named 
from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a  head  of  cauliflower 
when  served  at  the  table.— Welsh  Wig,  a  worsted  cap. 
Simmonda. 
Wig3  (wig),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  wigged,  ppr.  wig- 
gmg.  [<  wigS,  n. ,  the  orig.  sense  being  perhaps 
'  to  put  a  wig  on,'  i.  e.  to  set  right  without  cere- 
mony, or  'to  snatch  at  (one's)  wig,'  to  ruffle  or 
handle  (one)  without  ceremony.  Compare  wig- 
ging, where  the  ref .  to  ear-wigging  in  the  quot. 
is  prob.  humorous,  the  term  meaning  'wigging 
into  one's  private  ear,'  but  alluding  to  earwig, 
an  annoying  insect.]  To  rate  or  seold  severely. 
[CoUoq.] 

If  you  wish  to  'scape  wigging,  a  dumb  wife 's  the  dandy ! 
Barhaim,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  886. 

'mgan  (wig'an),  n.  [Prob.  from  the  town  of 
THgan  in  Lancashire,  Bng.]  A  stiff,  open  can- 
vas-like fabric,  used  for  stiffening  and  protect- 
ing the  lower  inside  surface  of  sMrts,  etc. 

Wigandia  (wi-gan'di-a),  n.  [NL.  (Kunth, 
1818),  named  after  J.  Bf!  Wigand  (1769-1817), 
a  physician  in  Hamburg.]  A  genus  of  gamo- 
petalous  plants,  of  the  order  Sydrophyllacese 
and  tribe  Namese.  it  is  characterized  by  a  broadly 
bell-shaped  corolla,  commonly  exserted  stamens,  and  a 
two-valved  capsule.  There  are  3  or  4  closely  related  spe- 
cies, widely  dispersed  through  mountain  regions  of  tropical 
America.  Ihey  are  tall,  coarse,  rough  haiiy  herbs,  with 
large  rugose  alternate  leaves  and  conspicuous  f  orlsing  scor- 
pioid  cymes.  They  are  sometimes  cultivated  for  ornament 
or  as  curiosities.  W.  urens  has  been  called  Caracas  big- 
leaf. 

wig-block  (wig'blok),  n.  A  block  shaped  like 
the  top  of  the  head,  designed  to  support  a  wig 
in  the  process  of  making  or  when  not  in  use. 

wigeon, «.    See  widgeon. 

wigged  (wigd),  a.  [<  wigS  +  -ed^.']  Having 
the  head  covered  with  a  wig;  wearing  a  wig. 

The  best-wigg'd  Pr-n-e  in  Christendom. 

Moore,  Twopenny  Post-bag. 

At  one  end  of  this  aisle  is  raised  the  Speaker's  chair,  be- 
low and  in  frontof  which,  invading  the  spaces  of  the  aisle, 
are  the  deslcs  of  the  wigged  and  gowned  clerks. 

W.  WUam,  Congressional  Government,  ii. 

wiggen-tree,  wiggin-tree  (wig'en-tre,  wig'in- 
tre),  ra.  Same  as  wicfcere-iree.  Britten  and  HoV- 
lamd.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

wiggert,  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  wicker^. 

wiggery  (wig'6r-i),  n. ;  pi.  wiggeries  (-iz).  [< 
wig^  +  -ery.']  1.  The  work  of  a  wig-maker; 
false  hair.     [Bare.] 

She  was  a  ghastly  thing  to  look  at,  as  well  from  the 
quantity  as  from  the  natuie  of  the  wiggeries  which  she 
wore.  Trollope,  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset,  xxiv. 

2.  Excess  of  formality;  red-tapism. 

There  is  yet  in  venerable  wigged  JIustice  some  wisdom 
amid  sacli  mountains  of  wiggeries  and  folly. 

Cdrlyle,  Past  and  Present,  ii.  17.    (Dames.) 

wigging  (wig'ing),  M.  A  scolding.  See  wig^,  v. 
[Colloq.] 

If  the  head  of  a  firm  calls  a  clerk  into  the  parlour  and 
rebukes  him,  it  is  an  easvrigging;  if  done  before  the  otlier 
clerks,  it  is  a  wigging.  Sotten's  Slang  Diet 

wiggin-tree, ».    See  wiggen-tree. 
wiggle  (wig'l),  V.  t.  and  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  wig- 
gled, ppr.  wiggling.     [<  ME.  wigelen  (=  MD. 
wighelen,  =  MHG.  wigelen),  reel,  stagger;  prob. 
a  var.  form  of  waggle.']    To  waggle ;  wabble ; 
wriggle.     [Provincial  or  colloq.] 
,  wig&Le  (wig'l),  n.     [<  wiggle,  v.]    A  waggling 
or  wriggling  motion. 
wiggler  (wig'16r),  n.    One  who  or  that  which 
wriggles. 

wiggletail  (wig'1-tal),  n.    Same  as  wriggler. 
wignert,  «•  *■     [Prob.  imitative;  cf.  E.  dial,  we- 
hee,  wihie,  neigh,  whinny.]    To  neigh;  whinny. 
[Rare.] 

.Sir  Per.  See  you  this  tail  ? 
Dind.  I  cut  it  from  a  dead  horse  that  can  now 
Neither  ivigher  nor  wag  tail. 

Beau,  and  Ft.  (?),  Faithful  I^riends,  ui.  2. 

wighief,  n.     [Also  wehee;  prob.  imitative;  of. 
wigher.]    The  neighing  of  a  horse ;  a  neigh. 
Whan  the  hors  was  laus,  he  ginneth  gon  .  .  . 
Forth  with  Wehee.     Chaucer,  Beeve's  Tale,  1. 146. 

Hange  on  hym  the  heuy  brydel  to  holde  his  hed  lowe. 
For  hsvril  makeweAe  tweyeerhebe  there. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  iv.  22. 
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vatter,  vdtt  =  Dan.  vxtte,  an  elf,  =  Goth,  waihts, 
f.,  wajfc*,  neut.,  athing;  prob.  orig. '  something 
moving'  (a  moving  object  indistinctly  seen  at 
a  distance,  whether  man,  child,  animal,  elf,  or 
demon),  <  AS.  wegan,  etc.,  move,  stir,  canry: 
see  weight,  wag^.  The  word,  by  a  phonetic 
change,  also  appears  as  mod.  E.  wMt^.  It  also 
appears  unrecognized  in  auglit,  naught,  MoJl.] 
1.  A  person,  whether  male  or  female;  a  human 
being :  as,  an  unlucky  wight. 

There  schulle  thei  fynde  no  Wight  that  will  selle  hem 
ony  VitaiUe  or  ony  tiling.         MandeviOe,  Travels,  p.  130. 
To  you,  my  purse,  and  to  non  other  wight 
Compleyne  I,  for  ye  be  my  lady  dere. 

Chmuser,  Complaint  to  his  Purse,  1.  1. 

She  was  a  wight,  if  ever  such  wighl  were,  .  .  . 
To  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer. 

Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  1. 159. 

No  living  wighi,  save  the  Ladye  alone, 
Had  dared  to  cross  the  threshold  stone. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  i.  1. 

2t.  A  preternatural,  unearthly,  or  uncaimy 
creature;  an  elf,  sprite,  witch,  or  the  like. 

"I  crouche  thee  from  elves  and  fro  mghtes," 
Therwith  the  nyght-spel,  seyde  he  anonrightes. 

Chaucer,  MUler's  Tale,  L  293. 

3t.  A  space  of  time ;  a  whit ;  a  while. 
She  was  falle  aslepe  a  lltle  wight. 

Chaucer,  Reeve's  Tale,  1.  363. 

wight^  (wit),  a.  [<  ME.  wight,  wyght,  wicht, 
wyte,  wiht,  mgt,  nimble,  active,  strong,  <  Icel. 
mgr  (neut.  vigt),  serviceable  for  war,  in  fight- 
ing condition  (=  Sw.  vig  (neut.  vigt),  nimble, 
active,  agile),  <  vig  (=  AS.  wig),  war;  cf.  vega, 
fight,  smite,  Goth,  weihan,  fignt,  strive,  eon- 
tend,  L.  vincere,  conquer:  see  victor,  vincible. 
Cf .  wie,  wye,  a  warrior.]  Having  warlike  prow- 
ess; valiant;  courageous;  strong  and  active; 
agile;  nimble;  swift.     [Archaic] 

He  was  a  knight  full  kant,  the  kynges  son  of  Lice, 
And  a  wight  mon  in  wer,  wild  of  his  dedis. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  6085. 
I  is  ful  wight,  God  wat,  as  is  a  ra. 

Chaucer,  Eeeve's  Tale,  1. 166. 

Le  Balafr^  roared  out  for  fair  play,  adding  "  that  he 

would  venture  his  nephew  on  him  were  he  as  imght  as 

Wallace."  Scott,  Quentin  Durward,  xxxvii. 

wight^t,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  weight^. 

wight*t,  n.    See  wite^. 

wightlyt  (wifU),  adv.  [<  ME.  wightly,  wihtliche, 

wigtliohe,  wigtli;  <  wight^  +  -Zy^.]     Swiftly; 

nimbly;  quickly;  vigorously;  boldly. 

WijtticJie  with  the  child  he  went  to  his  house, 
and  bi-tok  it  to  his  wif  tijtly  to  kepe. 

William  of  PaZeme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  65. 
Showent  vp  vrighily  by  a  walle  syde 
j?o  the  toppe  of  a  toure,  &  tot  oner  the  water 
Ffor  to  loke  on  hir  lufte,  longyng  in  hert. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  862. 

Ga  wighSy  thou,  and  I  sal  keepe  hym  heere. 

Chmuser,  Beeve's  Tale,  L  182.    (Earl.  US.) 
For  day  that  was  Is  wightly  past. 

SpevAer,  Shep.  Cal.,  September. 


Wild 

II.  n.  1.  Arubbinginstrumentused  by  watch- 
makers. It  is  attached  by  a  crank  to  a  wheel  of  a  lathe, 
which  gives  it  a  longitudinal  movement  of  reciprocation. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

2.  Signaling  by  the  movements  of  flags :  as,  to 
practise  the  luigwag.    [Colloq.] 

In  the  army  wig-wag  system,  a  flag  moved  to  right  and 
left  during  the  day,  and  a  white  light  moved  over  a 
stationary  red  one  at  night,  are  readily  made  to  answer 
the  same  purpose.  Sci.  Amer.,  LIV.  16. 

wigwag  (wig'wag),  adv.  [An  elliptical  use  of 
wigwag,  v.]  Toandfi'o;  with  wiggling  motion : 
as,  to  go  wigwag  back  and  forth.     [Colloq.] 

wigwam  (wig'w&m),  a.  [Formerly  also  week- 
wam;  from  an  Algonkin  word  represented  by 
Etchemin  weekwahm,  a  house,  week,  his  house, 
neek,  my  houSe,  keek,  thy  house,  Massachusetts 
week  or  wek,  his  house,  iioBkou-omrJut,  in  his  or 
their  house,  etc. ;  Cree  wikiwdk,  in  their  houses.] 
1.  The  tent  or  lodge  of  a  North  American 
Indian,  generally  of  a  conical  shape  and  formed 
of  bark  or  mats,  or  now  most  often  of  skins. 


wightnesst  (wit'nes),  n.    [<  ME.     _ 
"  '  ■"  -I-  -ness.']    Courage;  vigor;  bravery. 


Thurgh  my  tmghtnes,  I-wysse,  &  worthi  Achilles, 

We  haue  .  .  .  getyn  to  the  ^ekis  this  ground  with  oure 


Wigwam. 

laid  over  poles  (called  lodge-poles)  stacked  on 
the  ground  and  converging  at  the  top,  where  is 
left  an  opening  for  the  escape  of  smoke. 

Ye  Indeans  .  .  .  departed  from  their  wigwames. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  428. 

Finch,  of  Watertown,  had  his  wigwam  burnt  and  all  his 

goods.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  L  43. 

We  then  marched  on, and,  falling  upon  several  Wig- 

wa/ms,  burnt  them. 

cm.  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  (1677),  2d  ser.,  VIII.  142. 
When  they  would  erect  a  wigwa/m,  which  is  the  Indian 
name  for  ahouse,  they  stick  sapllns  into  the  ground  by  one 
end,  and  bend  the  other  at  the  top,  fastening  them  together 
by  strings  made  of  fibrous  roots,  the  rind  of  trees  or  of  th& 
green  wood  of  the  white  oak,  which  will  rive  into  thongs. 
Beverley,  Virginia,  iiL  U  10. 

2.  A  large  building;  especially,  a  large  struc- 
ture in  which  a  nominating  convention  or  other 
political  gathering  is  held.     [Slang,  TJ.  S.] 
wig- weaver  (wig  we''' ver),  n.    A  wig-maker. 
[Rare.] 

Her  head  .  .  . 

Indebted  to  some  smart  wig-weaver's  hand 

For  more  than  half  the  tresses  it  sustains. 

Cowper,  Task,  iv.  643. 


help.  Destruclionof  Troy  (E.'E.T.  a.),  1.1219S.  wike^t,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  week^^ 

wighty  (wi'ti),  a.     lijeight^  +  -j^i.]    Strong;    wick^,  wickK 


active.    Hallmell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
wigless  (wig'les),  a.    [<  wig^  +  -less."]    Without 
a  wig;  wearing  no  wig. 

Though  viigless,  with  his  cassock  torn,  he  bounds 
From  some  facetious  squire's  encouraged  hounds. 

Colman,  Vagaries  Vindicated. 


wike^t)  »■  [<  ME.  wike,  office,  service ;  appar. 
a  use  of  wikfi,  etc.,  week;'  of.  Goth,  wiko, 
course,  <  L.  *vix  (vie-),  change,  regular  succes- 
sion, office,  service:  see  nice*,  week.]  Office  j 
service. 
Ich  can  do  wel  gode  unie.    Owl  and  NightingcAe,  \.  603. 


wig-maker  (wig'ma''''k6r),  n.    One  who  makes  wike^  (wik),  n.     [Cf.  wicker"^.]     A  temporary 

wigs,  or  who  keeps  up  an  establishment  for    mark,  as  a  twig  or  branchlet,  used  to  divide 

the  making  and  selling  of  wigs.  swaths  to  be  mown  in  commons,  etc.    Also 

wigreve  (wig'rev),  ».    [FoT*wichreeve;  <  ME.     called  loicfcer.     [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

*wikreve,  <  AS.  wic-gerefa,  a  village  or  town  of-  wiking  (wi'king),  n.     [An  adaptation  of  AS. 

fleer  who  had  supervision  of  sales,  <  «)M!,  town,    wicing :  see  viking.]    A  viking.     [Rare.] 

+  gerefa,  reeve :  see  wick^  and  reeve'^.]  A  bailiff 

or  steward  of  a  hamlet. 
wig-tail  (wig'tal),  n.     The  tropic-bird.     See 

cut  under  Phaethon. 


wightl  (wit),  n.  [<  ME.  wight,  wyght,  wigt, 
wiht,  <  AS.  wiht,  wuht,  wyht,  neut.  and  f .,  a  crea- 
ture, animal,  person,  thing,  =  OS.  wiht,  thing, 
pi.  demons,  =  D.  wicht,  a  child,  =  OHG.  wiht, 
m.  and  neut.,  thing,  creature,  person,  MHG. 
wiht,  creature,  thing,  G.  wicht,  being,  creature, 
babe,  =  Icel.  vdttr,  a  wight,  veetta,  a  whit,  =  Sw. 


The  wig-taU,  a  white  bird  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon, 
having  two  long  flexible,  streamer-like  tail  feathers. 

Amer.  Naturalist,  XXII.  862. 

wig-tree  (wig'tre),  n.  The  Venetian  sumac, 
or  smoke-tree,  Bhv.^  Cotinus:  so  named  from 
its  puffy  peruke-like  inflorescence.  See  smoke- 
tree  and  sumac,  2. 

wigwag  (wig'wag),  V.  i.  [A  varied  redupl.  of 
wag^.]  To  move  to  and  fro;  specifically,  to 
signal  by  movements  of  flags.     [Colloq.] 

wigwag  (wig'wag),  a.  and  n.  [<  wigwag,  v.] 
I.  a.  writhing,  wriggling,  or  twisting. 

His  midil  embracing  with  wig  wag  circuled  hooping. 

Stanihurst,  .JIneid,  ii.  230. 


From  the  "  wik, "  or  creek  where  their  long-ship  lurked, 
the  Wilcings,  or  "creek-men, "  as  the  adventurers  were- 
called,  pounced  upon  their  prey. 

J.  B.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  66. 

wikket)  a.   A  Middle  English  spelling  of  wicW. 

wildi  (wild),  a.  and  n.  [<  MB.  viilde,  wielde, 
also  wille,  will,  wil,  <  AS.  wild,  imtamed,  wild, 
=  OS.  wildi  =  OPries.  wilde  =  D.  wild,  savage, 
proud,  =  OHG.  wildi,  MHG.  wilde,  G.  wild, 
wild,  savage  (as  a  noun,  wild  beasts,  game), 
=  Icel.  villr  (for  *viMr),  wild,  also  bewilder- 
ed, astray,  confused,  =  Sw.  Dan.  vild  =  Goth. 
wiltheis,  wild,  uncultivated;  prob.  orig.  'self- 
willed,'  'wilful,'  with  orig.  pp.  sufBx  -d  (as  in 
old,  cold,  etc.),  from  the  root  of  will^;  cf .  W. 
gwyllt,  wild,  savage,  gwyllys,  the  wUl.  Hence- 
wild,  n.,  wilderness,  wilder,  bewilder,  etoj  I. 
a.    1.  Self-willed;  wayward;  wanton ;"mipa- 


wild 

tient  of  restraint  or  control;  stirring;  lively; 
boisterous ;  full  of  life  and  spirits ;  hence,  frol- 
icsome; giddy;  light-hearted. 

Pardon  me  if  I  suspect  you  still;  you  are  too  wUd  and 
airy  to  be  constant  to  that  affection, 

Shirley,  Witty  Fair  One,  ii.  2. 
Tliat  the  wild  little  thing  should  take  wing,  and  fly  away 
the  Lord  Itnows  whither !  ColTiian,  JeMous  Wife,  iii. 

A  wild,  unworldly-minded  youth,  given  up 
To  his  own  eager  thoughts. 

Wm-dmiorlh,  Prelude,  iv. 

Philip  was  a  dear,  good,  frank,  amiable,  toild  fellow,  and 

they  all  loved  him.  Thackeray,  Philip,  v. 

2.  Boisterous;  tempestuous;  stormy;  violent; 
turbulent;  furious;  uncontrolled:  used  in  both 
a  physical  and  a  moral  sense. 

But  that  still  use  of  grief  makes  wild  grief  tame. 
My  tongue  should  to  thy  ears  uot  name  my  boys 
Till  that  my  nails  were  anchor'd  in  thine  eyes. 

Shak.,  Eioh.  III.,  iv.  4.  229. 
His  passions  and  his  virtues  lie  confused. 
And  mixt  together  in  so  wild  a  tumult 
That  the  whole  man  is  quite  disfigured  in  him. 

Addison,  Cato,  iii.  2. 
Long  after  night  had  overclouded  the  prospect  I  heard 
A  wHd  wind  rushing  among  trees. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  v. 

3t.  Bold;  brave;  daring;  wight. 

Of  the  gretist  of  &rece  &  of  gret  Troy, 

That  he  hade  oomyng  with  in  company,  &  knew  well  the 

persons. 
As  the  worthiest  to  wale  &  vnldent  in  Armys. 

Destruction  qf  Tray  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4023. 

4.  Loose  and  disorderly  in  conduct ;  given  to 
going  beyond  bounds  in  pleasurable  indul- 
gence; ungovemed;  more  or  less  dissolute, 
wayward,  or  unrestrained  in  conduct;  prodi- 
gal. 

He  kept  company  with  the  wild  prince  and  Poins.  . 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  2.  74. 
Suppose  he  has  beene  wUd,  let  me  assure  you 
He 's  now  reclaim'd,  and  has  my  good  opinion. 

Brome,  Sparagus  Garden,  iv.  7. 

5.  Eeckless;  rash;  iU-oonsidered;  extravagant; 
■out  of  accord  with  reason  or  prudence ;  hap- 
hazard: as,  a  MJJM  venture ;  mM  trading. 

If  I  chance  to  talk  a  little  wild,  forgive  me; 

I  had  it  from  my  father.    Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  4.  26. 

Are  not  our  streets  daily  filled  with  wUd  pieces  of  jus- 
tice and  random  penalties?         Addison,  Tatler,  No.  253. 

The  wUdest  opinions  of  every  kind  were  abroad,  '*  divers 
:and  strange  doctrines,"  with  every  wind  of  which  men, 
liaving  no  longer  an  anchor  whereby  to  hold,  were  car- 
Tied  about  and  tossed  to  and  fro.    Southey,  Bunyan,  p.  16. 

Johnson,  the  young  bowler,  is  getting  vrUd,  and  bowls  a 
I>all  almost  wide  to  the  off. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown's  School-Days,  ii.  8. 

6.  Extravagant ;  fantastic ;  irregular ;  disor- 
dered; weird;  queer. 

WUd  in  their  attire.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  3.  40. 

Oft  in  her  [Reason's]  absence  mimic  fancy  wakes 
To  imitate  her ;  but,  misjoinlng  shapes, 
WUd  work  produces  oft.  MUUm,  V.  L.,  v.  112. 

When  man  to  man  gave  willing  faith,  and  loved 
A  tale  the  better  that  'twas  wad  and  strange. 

Bryant,  Stella. 

v.  Enthusiastic;  eager;  keen;  especially,  very 
•eager  with  delight,  excitement,  or  the  like. 
[Chiefly  oolloq.] 

And  there. 
All  wild  to  found  an  ITniverslty 
For  maidens,  on  the  spur  she  fled. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  i. 

As  for  Dolly,  he  was  wild  about  .  .  .  the  town,  and  the 
castle,  and  the  Black  Forest. 

Whyte  MelvUle,  White  Bose,  I.  xxviii. 

8.  Excited;  roused;  distracted;  crazy;  be- 
tokening or  indicating  excitement  or  strong 
■emotion. 

Your  looks  are  pale  and  wild.    SJutk.,  B.  and  J.,  v.  1. 28. 
I  grow  wUd, 
And  would  not  willingly  believe  the  truth 
Of  my  dishonour.    Ford,  Lover's  Melancholy,  iv.  1. 

The  fictions  of  Oates  had  driven  the  nation  wild. 

Macaiday,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

9.  Wide  of  the  mark  or  direct  line,  standard, 
•or  bounds. 

The  catcher  .  ,  .  must  begin  by  a  resolation  to  try  for 
■everything,  and  to  consider  no  ball  beyond  his  reach,  no 
matter  how  wUd.  W.  Camp,  St.  Nicholas,  XVII.  831. 

10.  Living  in  a  state  of  nature ;  inhabiting  the 
forest  or  open  field;  roving;  wandering;  not 
tame ;  not  domesticated ;  feral  or  ferine :  as, 
a  wild  boar;  a  wild  ox ;  a  wild  cat ;  a  wild  bee. 
More  particularly— (a)  Koting  those  animals  which  in 
their  relation  to  man  are  legally  styled  ferse  natwrm  (which 
see,  nnder  /«■«) :  opposed  to  toire«i,  1  (ft)  (1). 

There  aboute  ben  many  goude  Hylles  and  fayre,  and 
many  fayre  Woodes,  and  eke  itylde  Beestes. 

MandemUe,  Travels,  p.  127. 

In  the  same  forrest  are  many  wUd  Bores  and  wUd 
Stagges.  Coryat,  Crudities,  L  36. 
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(b)  Noting  beasts  of  the  chase,  game-birds,  and  the  like, 
which  are  noticeably  shy,  wary,  or  hard  to  take  under  cer- 
tain circumstances :  opposed  to  tatne^,  1  (6)  (2) :  as,  the 
birds  are  wttd  this  morning'. 

11.  Savage;  uncivilized;  ungovemed;  unre- 
fined ;  ferocious ;  sanguinary :  noting  persons 
•  or  practices. 

The  wildest  savagery.  Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  3.  48. 

Nations  yet  wUd  by  Precept  to  reclaim. 
And  teach  'em  Arms,  and  Arts,  in  William's  Name. 

Prior,  Carmen  Seculare  (1700),  st.  37. 

13.  Growing  or  produced  without  culture ;  pro- 
duced by  unassisted  nature,  or  by  wild,  ani- 
mals; native;  not  cultivated:  as,  wiZtZ parsnip; 
wild  cherry;  wild  honey. 

with  v!ild  wood-leaves  and  weeds  I  ha'  strew'd  his  grave. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2.  390. 

It  were  good  to  try  what  would  be  the  effect,  if  all  the 

blossoms  were  palled  from  a  fruit-tree,  or  the  acorns  and 

chestnut  buds,  etc.,  from  a  vnld  tree. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  450. 

13.  Desert;  not  inhabited ;  uncultivated. 

And  that  centre  is  f uU  of  grete  foreste,  and  full  wylde 
to  them  of  the  selue  centre.        Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  32. 
These  high  wUd  hills  and  rough  uneven  ways 
Draws  out  our  miles,  and  makes  them  wearisome. 

S?iak.,  Bich.  II.,  ii.  3.  4. 
The  plain  was  grassy,  wUd,  and  bare. 

Tennyson^  Dying  Swan. 

A  Wild  shot,  arandom  or  chance  shot— Ethiopian  wild 
boar.  Same  as  haJluf.  See  cut  under  Phacochoerus.— 
Indian  wild  lime.  See  Limonia.— To  ride  the  wild 
maxet.  See  ride. — To  run  wild,  (a)  To  grow  wild  or 
savage ;  take  to  vicious  courses  or  a  loose  way  of  living.  (6) 
To  escape  from  domestication  and  revert  to  the  feral  state. 

(c)  To  escape  from  cultivation  and  grow  in  a  wild  state. — 
To  sow  one's  Wild  oats.  Seeoat.— Wild  allspice.  Same 
as  spice-hush.— WilA  ananas^  angelica.  See  the  nouns. 
— "Wild  animals,  those  animals,  and  especially  those 
beasts,  which  have  not  been  reclaimed  from  the  feral 
state,  or  domesticated  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  man : 
technically  called /er«  naturse. — Wild  anise-tree.  See 
anise. — Wild  apricot.  See  apricot.— WHS.  ash.  See 
(Uftl.- Wild  ass,  any  member  of  that  section  of  the 
genus  Bmus  to  which  the  domestic  ass  belongs,  except 
this  species.  There  are  several  species  or  varieties,  not 
all  of  which  are  well  determined,  native  of  northern 
Africa,  and  especially  of  western  and  central  Asia.  Some 
are  very  large,  strong,  and  swift  animals,  which  have  been 
distinguished  from  remote  antiquity,  and  were  formerly 
hunted  for  sport  or  for  their  flesh.  Be;presentations  of 
the  chase  of  wild  asses  are  found  on  Assyrian  monuments, 
and  the  Hebrew  words  translated  'wild  ass'  in  the  Bible 
indicate  their  swift-footedness.  See  dziggetai  and  onager 
(with  cuts)  and  hendone. — Wild  balsam-apple,  baxley, 
basil.  See  the  nouns. — Wild  bean.  ^QQApiosaadStro- 
phostyles. — Wild  be®,  any  bee  excepting  the  hive-bee  as 
domiciled  by  man.  luoth  social  and  solitary  wild  bees  are 
of  'Very  numerous  species  and  many  genera  of  the  two 
families  Apidse  and  Andrenidae.  See  these  words,  and 
also  such  distinctive  names  as  hwm^lebee,  carpertter^ee, 
upholsterer-bee,  etc. ,  with  various  cuts ;  also  masonrbee,  and 
cuts  under  Anthophora  and  Xylocopa. — Wild  beet.  Beta 
mariMma  of  Europe,  the  supposed  original  of  ttie  cultivated 
beet ;  also,  sometimes,  the  marsh-rosemary,  Statice  Limo- 
TOMm.— WUd  bergamot,  a  strongly  aromatic  labiate 
plant,  Monardafistulosa,  common  in  dry  ground  in  North 
America.  The  corolla  is  commonly  purplish,  an  inch  long. 
— Wild  birds,  those  birds  which  are  not  aomesticated; 
specifically,  in  Eng.  law,  those  birds  that  come  within  the 
provisions  of  an  act  passed  in  1880,  entitled  the  Wild  Birds 
Protection  Act,  which  prohibited  the  taking  or  killing  of 
any  wild  bird  between  certain  dates  of  each  year,  with  some 
exceptions.  But  the  species  designated  in  the  schedule  an- 
nexed to  the  act  were  but  about  eighty  in  number,  thus  in- 
cluding but  a  small  fraction  of  the  actual  avifauna  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  some  of  the  commonest  song-birds  it  was  de- 
sired to  protect  by  this  act  were  left  unspecified. — Wild 
boar,  buckwbeat.  See  the  nouns.— wild  brier,  the 
dogrose,  Rosa  canina;  also,  the  sweet-brier,  Bosa  ruM- 
ginosa.—Wil6.  camomile.  Same  as  fever/ew,  1. — Wild 
canary,  the  American  goldfinch,  Spinus  or  ChrysomitrCs 
tristis.  See  cat  ander goldfinch.  [Local,Cr.S.]— Wild  cam- 
per. Same  as  caper-spurge  (which  see,  under  spurge). — 
Wildcat.  See  j«adca«.— Wild  celery.  See  ValiUmeria. 
— Wild  cberry,  chestnut,  china-tree,  cicely.  See  the 
nouns.— Wild  cinnamon  of  the  West  Indies.  See  Ca- 
jjrfiai.- Wild  clary,  clove,  cucumber,  cumin.  See 
the  nouns. — Wild  coffee.  See  coffee  and  Tri^steum. — 
WUd  columbine.  See  honeymckh,  2.— WUd  cotton, 
(o)  Same  as  cotton-grass.  (6)  See  Ipomeea. — WUd  doe,  any 
feral  dog,  or  dog  in  the  state  of  nature ;  also,  a  ferine  dog,  or 
one  run  wild  after  domesticfition  ;  a  pariah  dog ;  specifl- 
callj;,  the  native  wild  dog  of  Australia,  Canis  dingo.  See 
Cams,  Cyanfi,  and  cuts  under  bwmtuah,  dhole,  and  dingo. 
—WUd  dove,  in  the  TJnited  States,  the  common  Carolina 
dove,  or  mourning-dove,  Zenaidvra  avrdlinertsls.  The  im- 
plied antithesis  is  vMd  pigeon,  namely,  the  passenger-pi- 
geon. See  cut  under  dove. — WUd  dUCK,  any  duck  except- 
ing the  domesticated  duck;  speciflcally,  the  wild  original 
of  the  domestic  duck,  Arms  boseas  (or  hoschas,  or  bos^o^X 
SeecutundermoZZariJ.— Wild  elder.  See«!cier2.— WUd 
engine,  (a)  A  locomotive  running  over  a  railway  without 
regard  to  schedule  time.  (6)  A  locomotive  which  by  some 
accident  or  derangement  has  escaped  from  the  control  of 
its  driver.— WUd  fig.  See  iS^a. —WUd  flag.  SeePater- 
«n«ia.— WUd  fowl.  See  w«if-/owJ.— WUd  ginger.  See 
gingerl. — WUd  goat,  any  species  of  the  genus  Capra,  in 
a  broad  sense,  which  has  not  been  domesticated,  as  the 
ibex,  etc. ;  specifically,  the  wild  original  of  the  domestic 
goat,  C.  asgagrus  (see  segagrus,  with  cut).  Several  differ- 
ent Hebrew  words  rendered  alike  'wild  goat'  in  the  Bible 
in  different  places  are  believed  with  good  reason  to  mean 
any  one  of  the  ibexes,  steinbocks,  or  bonquetins  of  Syria, 
Palestine,  Arabia,  and  parts  of  Egypt— as,  for  example, 
the  beden  or  jaal-goat,  technically  C.  jaala  or  jaela,  and 
as  inhabiting  Mount  Sinai  named  C.  sinaitica  by  Hemp- 
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rich  and  Ehrenberg.  These  wild  goats  differ  lltUe  from 
the  common  ibex  of  the  Alps.—  WUd  goose,  a  bird  of  the 
goose  kind,  or  genus  Anser  in  a  broad  sense,  which  is  wild 
or  feral.  In  Great  Britain  the  common  wild  goose  is  the 
graylag,  Anser  cinereus  oiferus,  and  the  term  is  applied 
to  all  the  other  species  which  visit  that  country.  (See  cut 
under  graylag.)  In  North  America  wUd  goose  unquali. 
fled  commonly  means  the  Canada  goos&  Bemida  cana- 
densis.  See  out  under  Berjiicto.- WUd-gOOSe  Chase. 
See  cAosei.- WUd-gOOSe  plum.  See  piitml.  — WUd 
gourd.  See  mne  of  Sodom,  under  vme.  —WUd  nay,  hide, 
honey  hyssop.  See  the  nouns — WUd  bop,  the  common 
bryony,' Sn/onm  dfoico.— WUd  horse,  any  specimen  of  the 
horse,  Sguus  caballus,  now  living  in  a  state  of  nature. 
The  wild  original  of  the  horse  is  unknown.  All  the  wild 
horses  of  America  and  Australia,  and  probably  all  those 
of  Asia,  are  the  ferine  (not  truly  feral)  descendants  of  the 
domestic  horse,  which  have  reverted  to  the  wild  state. 

WUd  huntsman,  a  legendary  huntsman,  especially  in 

Germany,  who  with  a  phantom  host  goes  careering  over 
woods,  flelds,  and  villages  during  the  night,  accompanied 
with  the  shouts  of  huntsmen  and  the  baying  of  hounds.— 
Wild  hyacinth,  in  the  TJnited  States,  the  eastern  camass, 
Canumia  (SeUla)  Fraseri;  in  England,  the  bluebell,  Scilla 
nutans.— WUA  indigo.  See  Amorpha  and  Bamlima,— 
WUd  ipecac,  ipecacuanha  growing  wild ;  also,  Trastewm 
perfcMatum.—'Wii.'SL  Irishman,  a  rhamnaceous  shrub,  Dis- 
caria  austraJis,  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  having  a 
tortuous  stem  and  opposite  branches  of  which  the  outer- 
most form  sharp  spines,  the  leaves  small,  in  fascicles,  ab- 
sent in  old  plants.— WUd  jalap.  Same  as  ni<m-o/-«*«- 
earth.-VfUA  jasmine.  See  jasmine  and  /a;oro.— WUd 
kale,  land,  lettuce,  licorice,  mangosteen,  etc.  See 
the  nouns.— WUd  lemon,  the  May-apple  Podophyllum 
peltatum:  so  named  from  the  form  and  color  of  the  fruit. 
—■WUd  lime.  See  limeS,  Limonia,  and  tallow-nut.— yfili 
maliogany,  the  white  mahogany  of  Jamaica;  Antirrhoea 
bifurcata. — WUd  mammee-apple,  the  West  Indian  tree 
Mheedia  laterifolia,  of  the  Outti/era.-WOA  mandraJie, 
the  May-apple  Podophyllum  peltatum.— WUd  mango. 
See  Spondias. — WUd  mare,  (a)  The  nightmare.  Hatli- 
well.  [Prov.  Eng.]  (6)  A  seesaw.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 
268.— WUd  marjoram.  See  maxjoram,  and  cut  under 
Origanum.— wad  masterwort.  Same  as  heri-perard — 
WUd  mustard,  nep,  oat.  See  the  nouns.— WUd  okra. 
See  UaZachra.— WHO.  oUve,  onion,  oyster.  See  the 
nouns.— WUd  orange,  (a)  See  orange.  (8)  The  West  Indi- 
an euphorbiaceous  tree  Drypetes  glauea.  (e)  Gesrtnera  va- 
ginata,  of  B^union,  without  ground  reported  as  afit  substi- 
tute for  coffee:  of  tenmisnamedmustamtfa.— WUd  peach. 
See  vtild  orange.— WUd  pear,  Pigeon,  plum,  potato,  etc. 
See  the  nouns. —  WUd  pine,  w  The  Scotch  pine,  Pinus 
sylvestris.  (b)  In  the  West  Indies,  a  plant  of  the  genua 
TUlandsia,  especially  T.  utriciulata. — WUd  pineapple. 
See  pineapple,  3,  penguin^,  and  istle. — WUdpinlc  See 
Silene.—Wila  prune.  See  Pappea.—WO&  purslane, 
rice,  sarsaparUla,  etc.  See  the  nouns. — WUd  rye.  See 
rye  and  Terrell  grass. — WUd  sheep,  the  wild  original  of 
the  domestic  sheep,  or  anjr  feral  species  of  the  genus  Ovis 
in  a  broad  sense.  (See  Ovis  and  sAeepl.)  Various  species 
inhabit  mountains  and  high  plateaus  of  Europe,  Asia,  Af- 
rica, and  North  America,  as  the  aoudad,  the  argali,  the 
bighorn,  the  burrhel,  the  mouflon,  etc.  See  the  distinctive 
names,  including  cuts  under  aoudad,  argali,  higham,  and 
thian-shan. — Wild  silkworm,  any  silkworm  other  than 
the  ordinary  domesticated  Sericaria  mori.  See  silkworm. 
—WUd  snowball.  Same  as  rcdroo^l.— WUd  Spaniard. 
Same  as  spear-grass,  3.— WUd  spinach,  squiU,  straw- 
berry, succory,  swan.  See  the  nouns.— WUd  sweet- 
pea.  See  T«pArosMi.— WUd  sweet-william.  See  Phlox. 
—WUd  tamiarind,  tea,  tobacco.  See  the  nouns.— WUd 
tuberose.  See  Spiranthes.—WHA  tulip,  turkey,  vanU- 
la,  vine,  woad,  etc.  See  the  nouns. — WUd  woodbine, 
the  Virginia  creeper.  The  yellow  jasmine,  Gelsemium  sem- 
penirens,  has  been  called  Carolina  wild  woodMne.—W\iA 
wormwood.  See  Parthenium.—WiiA.  yam.  See  yam. 
=Syn.  1  and  6.  Bude,  impetuous,  irregular,  unrestrained, 
harebrained,  frantic,  frenzied,  crazed,  fanciful,  visionary, 
strange,  grotesque. 

II.  n.  1.  A  desert;  an  uninhabited  and  im- 
cultivated  tract  or  region;  a  waste. 

The  vasty  wUds 
Of  wide  Arabia.        Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  7.  41. 

One  Destiny  our  Life  shall  guide ; 
Nor  Wild  nor  Deep  our  common  Way  divide. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma. 
We  can  now  tread  the  regions  of  fancy  without  interrup- 
tion, and  expatiate  in  fairy  wUds.     Goldsmith,  Criticisms. 
He  would  linger  long 
In  lonesome  vales,  making  the  wHd  his  home. 

Shelley,  Alastor. 
2.  pi.  Wild  animals ;  game. 
In  mareis  and  in  mores,  in  myres  and  in  wateres, 
Dompynges  dyueden  [dived] ;  "deere  God,"  ioh  sayde, 
"  Wher  hadden  these  wUde  suche  witt  and  at  what  scole  ? " 
. .  _„  ^  Piers  Plowman  (C),  xiv.  169. 

AtwUdt,  crazy;  distracted. 

Trust  hym  never  the  more  for  the  bylle  that  I  sent  yow 
by  hym,  but  as  a  man  ai  wylde,  for  every  thyng  that  he 
told  me  is  not  trewe.  Paslon  Letters,  IIL  179. 

wild^t,  n.    An  obsolete  variant  of  Weald,  per- 
haps due  to  confusion  with  wildK 
A  franklin  in  the  unld  of  Kent. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iL  1.  60. 
Wild-brain  (wild'bran),  n.    A  giddy,  volatile, 
heedless  person ;  a  harebrain. 

I  must  let  fly  my  civU  fortunes,  turn  wddbrain,  lay  my 
wits  upo'  th"  tenters,  you  rascals. 

Middleton,  Mad  World,  L  1. 
wildcat  (wild'kat),  n.  and  a.  I.  «.  1.  A  cat  of 
the  original  feral  stock  from  which  have  de- 
scended: some  varieties  of  the  domestic  cat ;  the 
European  jPe?i«  catus,  living  in  a  state  of  nature, 
not  artificially  modified  in  any  way.  Hence — 
2.  One  of  various  species  of  either  of  the  genera 


wildcat 

Felis  aad  Lynx;  especially,  in  North  America, 
the  bay  lynx  (L.  rufvs)  and  Canada  lynx  (i.  ca- 
nadensis),  and  sometimes  the  cougar  (F.  con- 
color).  See  cafi,  and  cuts  under  cougar  and  lynx. 

II.  a.  Wild;  reckless;  haphazard:  applied 
especially  to  unsound  business  enterprises :  as, 
wildcat  banking  (see  below) ;  wildcat  currency 
(currency  issued  by  a  wildcat  bank) ;  a  wildcat 
scheme  (a  reckless,  unstable  venture) ;  wildcat 
stock  (stock  of  some  wildcat  or  unsound  com- 
pany or  organization).     [Colloq.,  U.  S.] 

The  flrat  night  of  our  journey  was  spent  at  Ashford,  in 
Connecticut,  where  we  arrived  late  in  the  evening ;  and 
here  the  hother  of  wild-cat  currency,  as  it  was  afterward 
called,  was  forced  upon  our  attention. 

Josiah  Qfldncy,  Figures  of  the  Past,  p.  196. 

The  present  system,  though  an  immense  improvement 
in  every  respect  on  the  heterogeneous  old  breed  of  State 
and  mid-cat  banlts  that  wrought  ruin  iu  1836  and  1867,  is 
nevertheless  of  the  same  dangerous  character. 

If.  A.  See.,  CXU.  199. 
Wildcat  banking,  a  name  given,  especially  in  the  west- 
em  United  States,  to  the  operations  of  organizations  or  in- 
dividuals who,  under  the  loose  State  banking-laws  which 
prevailed  before  the  passage  of  the  National  Bank  Act  of 
1863,  issued  large  amounts  of  bank-notes  though  possess- 
ing little  or  no  capital. 

The  wild-cat  bankijig  which  devastated  the  Ohio  States 
between  1837  and  1860,  and  miseducated  the  people  of  those 
States  until  they  thought  irredeemable  government  issues 
an  unhoped-for  blessing,  never  could  have  existed  if  Story's 
opinion  had  been  law. 

W.  O.  Simmer,  Andrew  Jackson,  p.  863. 
Wildcat  engine.    See  engine. 
wildebeest  (wil' de-bast),  n.     [Dy  =  E.  wild 

heast.^  The  gnu.  [South  Africa.] 
wilder  (wU'dfer),  v.  t.  [A  freq.  form,  <  wild,  a., 
prob.  suggested  by  wilderness,  and  as  to  form 
by  wander.  Hence  heioilder.'\  To  cause  to  lose 
the  way  or  track ;  puzzle  with  mazes  or  diffi- 
culties; bewilder. 

So  that  it  wUderd  and  lost  it  self  e  in  those  many  by- 
wales.  Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  864. 
We  are  a  widow's  three  poor  sons, 
Lang  wUder'd  on  the  sea. 

Soemer  Hafmand  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  2S4). 
When  red  mom 
Made  paler  the  pale  moon,  to  her  cold  home, 
Wildered  and  wan  and  panting,  she  returned. 

SheUey,  Alastor. 

'Wilderedly  (wil'dferd-li),  adv.  [<  wildered,  pp., 
+  -hfl.'\  In  a  wildered  manner ;  bewilderedly; 
wildly;  incoherently. 

It  is  but  in  thy  passion  and  thy  heat 
Thou  speak'st  so  wUderedly. 

Sir  H.  Taylor,  Isaac  Comnenus,  il.  2. 

wildering  (wil'd6r-ing),  n.    Same  as  wildmg. 
Wilderment  (wil'd6r-ment),  n.     [<  wilder  + 
^ment.   Cf.  bewilderment]   Bewilderment;  con- 
fusion.    [Poetical.] 

This  wilderment  of  wreck  and  death. 

Moore,  Lalla  Eookh,  The  Fire  Worshippers. 

So  in  wilderment  of  gazing  I  looked  up,  and  I  looked  down. 

Mrs.  Srovminy,  Lost  Bower,  st.  67. 

wildemt,  n.  [MB.,  also  wildeme;  prob.  <  AS. 
*wildern,  <  toilder,  a  reduced  form  of  wildedr, 
wild  dedr,  a  wild  beast:  see  wild^  and  deer.  Cf. 
wilderness.']    A  wilderness. 

Alse  wuremes  breden  on  wildeme. 

Meliquiee  Antiques,  1. 130. 

wilderness  (wil'dSr-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  wilder- 
nesse,  ioyldernys  (=  MD.  wildernisse) ;  <  wildern 
(or  the  orig.  AS.  ^mlder)  +  -ness.]  1.  A  tract 
of  land  inhabited  only  by  wild  beasts ;  a  desert, 
whether  forest  or  plain. 

And  after  that  Men  comen  out  of  Surreye,  and  entren 
in  to  Wyldemetse,  and  there  the  Weye  is  sondy. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  34. 

Ich  wente  forth  wyde-where  walkynge  myn  one. 
In  a  wylde  wyldemease  by  a  wode-syde. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xi.  61. 

0  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  vHldemete, 
Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade  I 

Covrper,  Task,  li.  1. 

2.  A  wild;  a  waste  of  any  kind. 

Environ'd  with  a  wUdemese  of  sea. 

Shah.,  Tit.  And.,  iii.  1.  94. 

The  watery  mZdemeas  yields  no  supply. 

Waller,  Instruction  to  a  Painter. 

8.  A  part  of  a  garden  set  ai)art  for  plants  to 
grow  in  with  unchecked  luxuriance.  Imp.  Diet. 
— 4.  A  confused  or  bewildering  mass,  heap,  or 
collection. 

Home  is  but  a  i«a<fem««8  of  tigers.  

S?Mk.,  Tit.  And.,  in.  1.  64. 

The  land  thou  hast  left  a  wUdemets  of  wretches. 

Fletcher,  Bonduca,  v.  1. 

Flowering  odours,  cassia,  nard,  and  balm ; 
A  wademett  of  sweets.  MUtan,  P.  L.,  v.  294. 

5t.  Wildness. 

Such  a  warped  slip  of  vnldemess 
Ne'er  issued  from  his  blood. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  lit  1. 142. 
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These  paths  and  bowers  doubt  not  but  our  joint  hands 
Will  keep  from  vrildemesi  with  ease. 

Miltm,  P.  L.,  ix.  245. 

=Syn.  1.  WUdemeis,  Desert.    See  deserfi-. 

Wilde's  incision.  In  otology,  a  free  incision 
down  to  the  bone  over  the  mastoid  process, 
made  in  certain  cases  of  disease  of  the  ear. 

wild-fire  (wild'fir),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  wylde 
fyer,  wylde  fyre;  <  ME.  wilde  fir,  wylde  fyyr, 
wylde  fyr,  wilde  fur,  wylde  fur;  <  wild^  +  fire.] 

1.  A  composition  of  inflammable  materials 
readily  catching  fire  and  hard  to  be  extin- 
guished; Greek  fire:  often  used  figuratively. 

Faith  his  sheild  must  he 
To  quench  the  balles  of  viilde-fyer  presentlie. 

Times'  WhieOe  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  146. 
Balls  of  wUdflre  may  be  safely  touoh'd. 
Not  violently  sunder'd  and  thrown  up. 

Fwrd,  Lover's  Melancholy,  iv.  2. 

I  was  at  that  time  rich  in  fame — for  my  book  ran  like 
wiM-fire.  Qoldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xxx. 

2.  Sheet-lightning ;  a  kind  of  lightning  unac- 
companied by  thunder. 

What  is  called  "summer  lightning"  or  "wild-Jire"  is 

sometimes  a  rather  puzzling  phenomenon.        

P.  a.  Tait,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIIL  330. 

3f.  The  blue  flames  of  alcohol  burnt  in  some 
dishes  when  brought  on  table,  as  with  plum- 
pudding. 

Swiche  manere  hake-metes  and  dissh-metes  brennynge 
of  wUdefir,  and  peynted  and  castelled  with  papir. 

Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

■  4.  In  coaPmvm/ng,  the  name  formerly  some- 
times given  by  miners  to  fire-damp. —  5.  Ery- 
sipelas; also,  lichen  oireumscriptus,  an  erup- 
tive disease,  consisting  of  clusters  or  patches 
of  papulffi. 

A  wylde  fyr  upon  thair  bodyes  faUe. 

Chaucer,  Beeve's  Tale,  L  252. 

6.  A  disease  of  sheep,  attended  with  inflam- 
mation of  the  skin WUd-flre  rasli,  a  skin  eruption, 

usually  of  infants  only,  consisting  of  papules  arranged  in 
circumscribed  patches  appearing  in  succession  on  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body ;  strophulus  volaticus. 
wild-flying  (wild'fli'ing),  a.    Flighty. 
If  any  thing  redeem  the  emperor 
From  his  vnld-Jlying  courses,  this  is  she. 

Bewa.  and  Fl.,  Yalentinian,  L  2. 

wild-fowl  (wild'foul),  TO.  [<  ME.  toyldefowle, 
wyyldefowle,  <  AS.  wild-fu^el,  wild  fowl :  see 
wild^  and  fowO-.]  The  birds  of  the  duck  tribe 
collectively  considered;  the  AnaUdse;  water- 
fowl: sometimes  extended  to  other  birds  ordi- 
narily pursued  as  game. 

wildgrave  (wild'grav),  to.  [=  &.  wildgraf;  < 
wild,  game,  -1-  graf,  count :  see  wild^  and  grame^.] 
The  title  of  various  German  counts  or  nobles 
whose  office  originally  was  connected  with  the 
forests  or  with  hunting. 

The  Wildgrave  winds  his  bugle-horn. 
To  horse,  to  horse  I  halloo,  halloo ! 

Scott,  Wild  Huntsman. 

wilding  (wil'ding),  to.  and  a.    [<  wildi-  +  4ngS.] 
I.  TO.  A  plant  that  is  wild  or  tha/t  grows  with- 
out cidtivation ;  specifically,  a  wild  crab-apple 
tree ;  also,  the  fruit  of  such  a  plant. 
And  vrUdings  or  the  seasons  fruite 
He  did  in  scrip  bestow. 

Warner,  Albion's  England,  iv.  29. 
A  choice  dish  of  wildings  here,  to  scald 
And  mingle  with  your  cream. 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  ii.  2. 
Matthew  is  in  his  grave,  yet  now 
Me  thinks  I  see  him  stand 
As  at  that  moment,  with  a  bough 
Of  wilding  in  his  hand, 

Wordsworth,  Two  April  Mornings  (1799). 
A  leafless  vnlding  shivering  by  the  wall. 

Lowell,  Under  the  Willows. 

n.  a.  Wild;  not  cultivated  or  domesticated. 
[Poetical.] 

0  wUding  rose,  whom  fancy  thus  endears, 
I  bid  your  blossoms  in  my  bonnet  wave. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  iv.  1. 
Whose  field  of  life,  by  angels  sown. 
The  wilding  vines  o'erran. 

WhMier,  William  Forster. 

wildish  (wil'dish),  a.    [iwiW- + -isW-.'\    Some- 
what wild. 
He  is  a  little  wUdish,  they  say. 

Richardson,  Pamela,  I.  xxxii. 
'Twould  be  a  wUdith  destiny 
If  we,  who  thus  together  roam 
In  a  strange  Land  and  far  from  home. 
Were  in  this  place  the  guests  of  Chance. 

Wordrworth,  Stepping  Westward. 

wildly  (wild'li),  adv.  In  a  wild  state  or  man- 
ner, in  any  sense. 

Wildlyt  (wild'li),  a.    [<  wildX  +  -Vy'i:]    WUd. 
Lest  red-eyed  Ferrets,  vMly  Foxes  should 
Them  undermine,  if  rampir'd  but  with  mould. 
S.  Clarke,  Four  Plantations  in  America  (1670),  p.  32 


wilful 

wildness  (Wild'nes),  TO.  [<  ME.  wyldenesse,  wiUl- 
nease (cf .  G.  wildmiss,  desert,  wilderness);  <  wild^ 
+  -ness.]  1.  The  state  or  character  of  being 
wild,  in  any  sense. 

The  perelle  of  youth  for  to  pace 
Withoute  ony  deth  or  distresse. 
It  is  so  f  ulle  of  wyldenesse. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  4894. 
Wilder  to  him  than  tigers  in  their  wUdjiess. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  L  980. 
Take  heed,  sir;  be  not  madder  than  you  would  make  him: 
Though  he  be  rash  and  sudden  (which  is  all  his  iirildneis). 
Take  heed  you  wrong  him  not.       Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  v.  5. 

2t.  A  wild  place  or  country;  a  wilderness. 
Thise  tyraunts  put  hem  gladly  not  in  pres. 
No  wUdnesse  ue  no  busshes  for  to  wlnne. 

Chaucer,  Former  Age,  1.  34. 
Wild's  case.    See  casel. 

wild-williams  (wild-wil'yamz),  TO.     An  old 
name  of  the  ragged-robin.  Lychnis  Flos-cucvM. 
wild-windt  ("mld'wind),  n.    A  hurricane. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1639,  in  November,  here  hap- 
pened an  hirecano  or  wild-wind.    Fuller,  Worthies,  1. 496. 

wild-wood  (wild'wud),  to.  and  a.     I.  n.  The 
wild,  unfrequented  woods;  a  forest. 
The  orchard,  the  meadow,  the  deep  tangled  wild-wood. 
S.  Woodworth,  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket. 

II.  a.  Belonging  to  wild,  uncultivated,  or  un- 
frequented woods.     [Poetical.] 

Aye  the  wild-wood  echoes  rang — 
Oh,  dearly  do  I  love  thee,  Annie  I 

Bums,  By  Allan  Stream. 

wilei  (wil),  TO.  [<  ME.  wile,  loyle,  <  AS.  wU,  wile 
(also  in  comp.  fiyge-wU,  '  a  fljring  wile,'  an  ar- 
row); cf.  Icel.  vM,  vsel,  an  artifice,  wile,  craft, 
device,  fraud,  trick  (>  OP.  guile,  >  E.  guile:  see 
gwile^).]  A  trick  or  stratagem ;  anything  prac- 
tised for  insnaring  or  deception;  a  sly,  insidi- 
ous artifice. 

Bot  hit  is  no  ferly,  thaj  a  fole  madde, 
And  thurs  wyles  of  wymmen  be  wonen  to  sorge. 
Sir  Qawa/yne  and  the  Qhreen  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.\  1.  2415. 
Put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to 
stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil.  Epb.  vi.  11. 

Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles. 
Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles. 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  1.  27. 

=Sy]L  Manceuver,  Stratagem,  etc.    See  artifice. 
wile^  (wil),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  wiled,  mr.  wil- 
ing.   [<  wile^,  TO.]    It.  To  deceive ;  beguile ;  im- 
pose on. 

So  perfect  in  that  art  was  Paridell 
That  he  Malbeccoes  halfen  eye  did  wyle; 
His  halfen  eye  he  wiied  wondrous  well. 

,  F.  Q.,  in.  X.  6. 


2.  To  lure;  entice;  inveigle;  coax;  cajole. 

Say,  whence  is  yond  warlow  with  his  wand. 
That  thus  wold  leyle  cure  folk  away? 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  60. 
She  wHed  him  into  ae  chamber. 
She  wUed  him  into  twa. 
Sir  Hugh,  or  the  Jew's  Daughter  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  332X 

But  court  na  anither,  tho'  jokin'  ye  be, 
For  fear  that  she  wUe  your  fancy  frae  me. 

Burm,  Oh  Whistle  and  I'll  Come  to  yon. 

3.  To  shorten  or  cause  to  pass  easily  or  pleas- 
antly, as  by  some  diverting  wile:  in  this  sense 
probably  confused  with  while. 

Seated  in  two  black  horsehair  porter's  chairs,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  fireplace,  the  superannuated  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smallweed  wUe  away  the  rosy  hours. 

Du^ens,  Bleak  House,  zxl 

wile^t,  TO.    A  Middle  English  form  of  while^. 

Wile^t,  TO.    Same  as  wil^,  Weald  (?). 

The  earth  is  the  Lords,  and  all  the  corners  thereof ;  he 
created  the  mountaines  of  Wales  .as  well  as  the  wiles  at 
Kent.  HowM,  Forreine  Travell  (ed.  Arher),  p.  29. 

wilful,  willful  (wil'ful),  a.  [<  ME.  Wilful,  wO- 
full,  wylfulle,  willfulle;  <  wilfi-,  to.,  +  -ful.]  If. 
Willing;  ready;  eager;  keen. 

With  his  f eref uU  folke  to  Phocus  hee  rides. 
And  is  wUfull  in  werk  to  wirchen  hem  care. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  412. 
As  thai  past  on  the  payment  the  pepull  beheld, 
Haden  wonder  of  the  weghes,  &  wOfulde  desyre 
To  know  of  there  comyng  and  the  cause  wete. 
That  were  so  rially  arait  &  a  rowte  gay. 

Destruction  (if  Tray  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  863. 

When  walls  are  so  wilful  to  hear  without  warning. 

Shxik.,  M.  N.  D.,  v.  1.  211. 

2.  Due  to  one's  own  will ;  spontaneous ;  vol- 
untary; deliberate;  intentional:  as, wiZ/wZ mur- 
der; wilful  "wsste. 

Alle  the  sones  of  Israel  halewlden  w^fvl  thingis  [brought 
a  willing  ofEering,  A.  v.]  to  the  Lord.    Wydif,  Ex.  xxxv.  29. 
The  hye  God  on  whom  that  we  hileeve 
In  t^ul  poverte  chees  to  lyve  his  lyf. 

ChoMcer,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  L  323. 

3.  Obstinate  and  unreasonable;  not  to  be 
moved  from  one's  notions,  inclinations,  pur- 
poses, or  the  like,  by  counsel,  advice,  com- 


wilful 

mauds,  or  instructions ;  obstinate ;  stubborn ; 
refractory;  wayward;  inflexible:  as,  a  wilful 
man;  a  wt2/u2  horse. 

Like  a  wUfvl  youth, 
That  which  I  owe  is  lost. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  1.  146. 
A  wHfv!  man  never  wanted  woe. 
BatUe  qf  PenOand  HOU  (Chad's  Balhids,  VII.  242). 

Wilful flre-ralslng.  Sameasorsoni.  [Scotch. ]=Syn.  3. 
Untoward,  Contrary,  etc.  (see  wayward),  self-willed,  mul- 
ish. Intractable,  headstrong,  unruly,  heady. 
WilfuUieadt  (wil'ful-hed),  n.  [ME.  wilfulhed; 
<  wilful  +  -head.']  Wilfulness ;  perverse  obsti- 
nacy. 

And  nat  be  lyk  tiraunts  of  Lumbardye, 
That  usen  w^/uZAed  and  tirannye. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women  (1st  version),  1.  366. 

wilfullingt,  n.  [<  wilful  +  -iregri.]  A  wilful  act. 
[Rare.] 

Oreat  King,  no  more  bay  with  thy  wiifullings 
His  wrath's  dread  Torrent. 
Sylveeter,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  iL,  The  Lawe. 

wilfully,  willfully  (wU'ful-i),  adv.  [<  ME. 
wilfulTy,  wilfulU,  wylfully,  wilfuUiche;  <  wilful  + 
-Ijfi.']  If.  Of  free  wiU  or  choice;  willingly; 
voluntarily;  gladly;  readily. 

Fede  ye  the  flok  of  God  that  is  among  you,  and  purvey 
ye,  not  as  constreyned,  but  wiffulli.      Wydif,  1  Pet.  v.  2. 

Be  uoU3te  abasshed  to  bydde  and  to  be  nedy ; 
Syth  he  that  wrou3te  al  the  worlde  was  wi(fidlich  nedy. 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  zx.  48. 
Trowe  ye  that  whyles  I  may  preche, 
And  winne  gold  and  silver  tor  I  teche. 
That  I  wol  lyve  in  povert  wi^tUly. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Pardoner's  Tale,  L  166. 
They  wUfvUy  themselves  exile  from  light. 

Shak.,  M.  if.  D.,  lii.  2.  386. 

2.  By  design;  with  set  purpose ;  intentionally; 
especially,  in  a  wilful  manner;  as  following 
one's  own  wiU;  selfishly;  perversely;  obsti- 
nately; stubbornly. 

For  he  that  winketh  whan  he  sholde  see, 
Al  wUfuUy,  God  lat  him  never  thee. 

Chaucer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  1.  612, 

The  mother,  .  .  .  being  determinately,  lest  I  should  say 
of  a  great  lady  wUfvUy,  bent  to  many  her  to  Demagoras, 
tried  aU  ways.  &,r  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  i. 

Surely  of  such  desperat  persons  as  will  unlffuUy  followe 
the  course  of  theyr  owne  follye  there  is  noe  compassion 
to  be  had.  Spender,  State  of  Ireland. 

If  we  sin  miffuUy  after  that  we  have  received  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for 
Bins.  Heb.  x.  26. 

Keligion  is  a  matter  of  our  freest  choice ;  and  if  men 
will  obstinately  and  vn^ully  set  themselves  against  it^ 
there  is  no  remedy.  Tillotson. 

3.  In  law,  wilfully  is  sometimes  interpreted  to 
mean — (a)  by  an  act  or  an  omission  done  of 
purpose,  with  intent  to  bring  about  a  certain 
result;  or  (6)  with  implication  of  evil  intent 
or  legal  malice,  or  with  absence  of  reasonable 
ground  for  believing  the  act  in  question  to  be 
lawful. 

wilfulness,  willfulness  (wil'ful-nes),  n.  [<  ME. 
wilfulnesse;  <  wilful  +  -ness.'i  1.  The  charac- 
ter of  being  wilful ;  determination  to  have  one's 
own  way;  self-will;  obstinacy;  stubbornness; 
perverseness. 

Falahede  is  soo  f  ul  of  cnrsidnesse 
that  her  worship  shalle  neuere  haue  enterprise 
where  it  Reigneth  and  hathe  the  unifulnesse. 

Political  Poems,  etc  (ed.  Furnlvall),  p.  71. 

Men  of  business,  absorbed  in  their  object,  which  calls 

out  daring,  energy,  resolution,  and  force,  acquire  often  a 

mUfvlness  of  temper.      J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  292. 

2.  Intention;  the  character  of  being  done  by 
design. 

The  deliberateness  and  wilfulness,  or  as  we  prefer  to  caU 
it  the  intention,  which  constitutes  the  crime  of  murder. 

Modey  and  Whitby. 

wilily  (wi'li-li),  adv.    [<  wily_  +  -ly^.']    In  a  wily 
manner;  by  stratagem;  insidiously;  craftily. 
They  did  work  wUHy.  Josh.  ix.  4. 

wiliness  (wi'li-nes),  n.  The  state  or  character 
of  being  wily;  cunning;  guile. 

wilk  (wilk),  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  whelJc. 

Willi  (wil),  V.  Pres.  1  will,  2  wilt,  3  will,  pi.  wiU; 
■  imperf.  1  would,  2  wouldest  or  wouldst,  3  would, 
p\.  would  (obs.  pp.  would,  wold).  WiU^  has  no 
imperative  and  no  infinitive.  [<MB.«)Jite»(pres. 
ind.  1st  and  3d  pers.  wille,  wile,  wulle,  wule, 
wolle,  wole,  wol,  woll  (also  contr.  tdle) ;  2d  pers. 
wilt,  wult,  wait;  -pi.  willeth,  wulleth,wotteth;  pret. 
1st  and  8d  pers.  wolde  ( >  E.  would),  wulde,  walde, 
wald  (>  Sc.  wad),  2d  pers.  woldest,  woldes,  pi. 
wolden,  wolde,  wulde,  walde,  pp.  wold;  <  AS.  wiV 
lan,  wyllan  (pres.  ind.  1st  and  3d  pers.  wile,  wyle, 
wilie,  wyUe,  2d  pers.  wilt,  pi.  mllath,  wyllafh, 
pret.  1st  and  3d  pers.  wolde,  2d  pers.  woldest,  pi. 
woldon,  ppr.  willende)  =  OS.  willian,  wellian  = 
OFries.  willa,  wella  =  D.  willen  =  MLG.  LG. 
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mllen  =  OHCr.  weUan,  wollan,  MHGr.  wellen, 
wollen,  G-.  woUen  =  Icel.  vi^a  =  Sw.  vilja  =  Dan. 
ville  =  Goth,  wiljan  (pret.  wilda)  =  OBulg.  voUH, 
will,  velieti,  command,  =Ku8s.  velieU,  command, 
etc.,  =  Lith.  woUU,  will,  =  L.  veUe  (pres.  ind. 
volo),  wish.  Prob.  not  connected,  as  usually 
asserted,  with  Gr.  l3ov?^a8ai,  will,  wish,  or  with 
Skt.  var,  choose,  select,  prefer.  From  the  same 
source  are  ult.  E.  wilP,  wale^,  wiln,  well^,  wealX, 
wild^,  wilful,  etc.  Prom  the  L.  verb  are  ult.  E. 
volition,voluntary,  volunteer,  volunty,  voluptuary, 
etc.,  nolens  volens,  etc.]  A.  As  an  independent 
verb.  I.  trans.  To  wish;  desire;  want;  be  will- 
ing to  have  (a  certain  thing  done) :  now  chiefly 
used  in  the  subjunctive  (optative)  preterit  form 
would  governing  a  clause :  as,  I  would  that  the 
day  were  at  hand.  When  in  the  first  person  the 
subject  is  frequently  omitted:  as,  womM  that  ye 
had  listened  to  us! 

Wol  sche  3it  my  sone  hire  wedde  &  to  wife  haue? 

Wmiam  of  Paleme  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  4203. 
"The  toure  vp  the  toft,"  quod  she,  "treuthe  is  there-inne. 
And  wolde  tliat  se  wrougte  as  his  worde  techeth." 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  i.  13. 

I  ujol  him  noght  thogh  thou  were  deed  tomorwe. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  307. 

And  when  thei  were  come  to  Merlyn,  he  thanked  hem 

of  that  thei  hadde  seide,  and  that  wolde  hym  so  moche 

gode.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  34. 

Here  I  would  not  More  to  flit  from  his  literal  plain  sense. 
Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More  (Parker  Soc),  p.  262. 

She  moved  him  to  ask  of  her  father  a  fleld ;  and  she  light- 
ed from  oS  her  ass ;  and  Caleb  said  unto  her :  What  wilt 
thou?  Judges  i.  14. 

Is  this  thy  vengeance,  holy  Venus,  thine. 
Because  I  would  not  one  of  thfne  own  doves. 
Not  ev'n  a  rose,  were  ofler'd  to  thee  ? 

Tennyson,  Lucretius. 

Would  in  optative  expressions  is  often  followed  by  a 
dative,  with  or  without  to,  noting  the  person  or  power  by 
whom  the  wish  may  be  fulfilled:  hence  the  phrases  would 
(to)  God,  would  (to)  heaven,  etc. 

Would  Qod  I  had  died  for  thee,  0  Absalom,  my  son,  my 
son !  2  Sam.  xviii.  33. 

I  am  not  mad :  I  would  to  heaven  I  were ! 
For  then  'tis  like  1  should  forget  myself. 

Shak.,  E.  John,  iii.  4.  48. 

H.  intrans.  To  have  a  wish  or  desire;  be 
willing. 

In  a  simile,  as  Sue 
Was,  whanne  god  walde  out  of  the  wye  y-drawe. 

Piers  Plowman  (0),  xix.  230. 
The  fomy  brydel  with  the  bit  of  gold 
Governeth  he,  right  as  himself  hath  wold. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  \.  1209. 
All  that  falsen  the  kinges  money  or  clippen  it,  also  all 
that  falsen  or  vse  false  measures,  .  .  .  wetyngly  other 
than  the  lawe  of  the  lord  woU,  etc. 
J.  Myrc,  Instructions  for  Parish  Priests  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  714. 
They  cryed  to  us  to  doe  no  more ;  all  should  be  as  we 
would.  Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  1. 191. 

B.  As  an  auxiliary,  followed  by  an  infinitive 
without  to.  1.  To  wish,  want,  like,  or  agree 
(to  do,  etc.) ;  to  be  (am,  is,  are,  was,  etc.)  will- 
ing (to  do,  etc.):  noting  desire,  preference, 
consent,  or,  negatively,  refusal. 

But  neuer  man  that  place  ne  stede  went 
That  sogeme  umld  ther  for  thyng  any. 

Mom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  6804. 
Quod  Conscience,  "thou  flemed  us  from  thee ; 
Thou  wdUM  not  oure  loore  leere." 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  76. 
That  day  that  a  man  would  have  another's  landes  or  his 
goodes,  that  day  he  tmuld  have  his  life  also  if  he  could. 
DarreU  Papers,  1683  (H.  Hall,  Society  in  Elizabethan  Age, 

[App.  ii.). 
And  ye  unU  not  come  to  me,  that  ye  might  have  life 

John  V.  40. 
Oil,  sir,  the  multitude,  that  seldom  Iniow  any  tiling  hut 
their  own  opinions,  speak  that  they  would  have. 

JBeau.  and  FL,  Philaster,  L  1. 
Wm  you  permit  the  orphan  — nephew  to  whom  you 
have  been  a  father— to  offer  you  a  trifle  [a  ring]? 

Scott,  Antiquary,  xxx. 

2.  To  be  (am,  is,  are,  etc.)  determined  (to  do, 
etc.):  said  when  one  insists  on  or  persists  in 
being  or  doing  something;  hence,  must,  as  a 
matter  of  will  or  pertinacity;  d.o  (emphatic 
auxiliary)  from  choice,  wilfulness,  determina- 
tion, or  persistence. 

Alas,  the  general  might  have  pardon'd  follies  1 
Soldiers  wUl  talk  sometimes. 

Fletcher,  Talentinian,  iv.  1. 
Fate's  such  a  shrewish  thing, 
She  will  be  mistris.  Chapman,  lUad,  vl.  498. 

Some,  not  contented  to  haue  them  [Saxons]  a  people  of 
German  race,  wU  needs  bring  them  from  elsewhere. 
Yerstegan,  Rest,  of  Decayed  Intelligence  (ed.  1828),  p.  25. 
There  stand,  if  thou  wUt  stand.     Milton,  P.  B,.,  iv.  561. 
If  you  will  fling  yourself  under  the  wheels,  Juggernaut 
will  go  over  you,  depend  upon  it. 

Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  iii. 

Cholera,  scurvy,  and  fever,  the  wound  that  would  not  be 

heal'd.  Tennyson,  Defence  of  Lucknow. 
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3.  To  make  (it)  a  habit  or  practice  (to  do, 
etc.);  be  (am,  is,  are,  etc.)  accustomed  (to  do, 
etc.);  do  usually:  noting  frequent  or  custom- 
ary action. 

Joves  halt  it  greet  humblesse 
And  vertu  eek,  that  thou  wolt  make 
A  nyght  f ul  ofte  thyn  heed  to  ake. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  L  631. 

Whan  he  had  souped  at  home  in  his  house,  he  wolde  call 
before  hym  all  his  seruauntes. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Govemonr,  iii  29. 

I  remember  the  hot  summer  Sunday  afternoons,  when 
the  pavement  would  be  red-hoi^  and  the  dust,  and  bits  of 
straw,  and  scraps  of  paper,  would  blow  fitfully  about  with 
every  litUepuff  of  air.  . 

E.B.  Yates,  Recollections  and  Experiences,  1.  viL 

4.  To  be  (am,  is,  are,  etc.)  sure  (to  do,  etc.); 
do  undoubtedly,  inevitably,  or  of  necessity; 
ought  or  have  (to  do,  etc.);  must:  used  in  in- 
controvertible or  general  statements,  and  often, 
especially  in  provincial  use,  forming  a  verb- 
phrase  signifying  no  more  than  the  simple  verb : 
as,  I'm  thinking  this  will  be  (that  is,  this  is)  your 
daughter. 

I  am  aferd  there  wyUe  be  sumthyng  amys. 

Coventry  Mysteries  (ed.  HaUiwell),  p.  395. 
Sixe  comoun  cubites,  that  wU  be  nyne  foot  long. 
Trevisa,  tr.  of  fligden's  Polychronicon  (ed.  BablngtonX 

[IL  236. 
That  wiU  be  unjust  to  man,  wHl  be  sacrilegious  to  God. 
Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xi 

He  was  a  considerate  man,  the  deacon ;  ...  ye  '22  no 
hae  forgotten  him,  Robin  ?  Scott,  Rob  Roy,  xxiii. 

A  little  difference,  my  dear.  .  .  .  There  wHl  be  such  in 
the  best-regulated  families.  Thackeray,  Philip,  xxvi. 

"Are  you  seeing  any  angels,  Rob?"  .  .  .  "I'm  not  sure; 
...  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  what  vM  be  an  angel,  and  what 
will  not.    There 's  so  much  all  blue  up  there." 

Geo.  MacDonald,  What's  Mine's  Mine,  xiz. 

5.  To  be  (am,  is,  are,  etc.)  ready  or  about  (to 
do,  etc.):  said  of  one  on  the  point  of  doing 
something  not  necessarily  accomplished. 

As  the  queene  hem  saugh,  she  wiste  well  she  was  be- 
traied,  and  wolde  crye  as  she  that  was  sore  affraied,  and 
thei  seide  that  yef  she  spake  eny  worde  she  sholde  a-non 
be  slaine.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii  463. 

6.  In  future  and  conditional  constructions,  to  be 
(am,  is,  are,  etc.)  (to  do,  etc.) :  in  general  noting 
in  the  first  person  a  promise  or  determination, 
and  in  the  second  and  third  mere  assertion  of 
a  future  occurrence  without  reference  to  the 
will  of  the  subject,  other  verb-phrases  being 
compounded  with  the  auxiliary  shall.  For  a 
more  detailed  discrimination  between  will  and 
shall,  see  shall^,  B.,  2. 

And  althe  bettre  sule  ge  speden. 
If  ge  wUen  gee  with  treweithe  leden. 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  2304. 
Yef  we  wiZZetA  don  his  seruise  .  .  .  we  sollen  habbetho 
mede  wel  griat  ine  heuene. 

Old  Eng.  Misc.  (ed.  Morris)^  p.  33. 
At  a  knight  than  wol  I  first  beginne. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  ProL  to  C.  T.,  1.  42. 

Wife.  O,  we  shall  have  murder !  you  kill  my  heart 
May.  No,  I  wHl  shed  no  blood. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  L  3. 
Without  their  learning,  how  wilt  thou  with  them. 
Or  they  with  thee,  hold  conversation  meet? 

Maton,  P.  R.,  iv.  231. 
Thou  wovld'st  have  thought,  so  furious  was  their  fire. 
No  force  could  tame  them,  and  no  toil  could  tire. 

Po2)e,Illad,xv.844. 
It  was  all  to  be  done  in  the  most  delicate  manner,  and 
aU  would  assist.    Thackeray  would  lecture,  so  would  W.  H. 
Russell ;  Dickens  would  give  a  reading. 

E.  H,  Yates,  Recollections  and  Experiences,  1.  vii 
In  such  constructions  wiH  is  sometimes  found  where  pre- 
cision would  require  shall.    See  shaU^,  B.,  flnal  note. 

I  would  have  thought  her  spirit  had  been  invincible 
against  all  assaults  of  affection. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iL  3. 119. 
If  we  contrast  the  present  with  so  late  a  period  as  thirty 
years  ago,  we  uriU  perceive  that  there  has  been  nothing 
short  of  a  national  awakening. 

W.  Sharp,  D.  G.  Rossetti,  p.  40. 
[Would  is  often  used  for  unll  in  order  to  avoid  a  dogmatic 
style  or  to  soften  blunt  or  harsh  assertions,  questions,  etc. 
A  pretty  idle  toy ;  would  you  take  money  for  it? 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  i.  1. 
Would  you  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  for  me,  old  fellow? 

J.  H.  Ewing,  Six  to  Sixteen,  it 
In  all  its  senses  the  auxiliary  wHl  may  be  used  with  an 
ellipsis  of  the  foUowlng  infinitive. 
Bot  I  u>yl  to  the  chapel,  for  chaunce  that  may  falle. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2132. 
And  Pandare  wep  as  he  to  water  wolde. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  115. 
Pan.  I  heartily  beseech  yon  what  must  I  do? 
Trontt.  Even  what  thou  uiUt. 

Urquhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  UL  36. 
First,  then— A  woman  lotB,  or  won'J— depend  on  "t; 
If  she  will  do't,  she  will;  and  there 's  an  end  on 't. 

A.  HUl,  Zara,  Epil.J 
wm  (you,  he,  etc.),  nlll  (you,  he,  etc.).    See  nUn. 


will 

WiUl  (wU),  n.     [<  MB.  iville,  wylU,  <  AS.  wiUa  = 
OB.  wiiieo,  wiZZio,  willo  =  OFries.  willa  —  MD. 
mile,  D.  wi  =  OHG.  willo,  MHG.  G.  mZfe  = 
leel.  vili  =  Sw.  vilja  =  Dan.  wiiie  =  Goth,  wil^a, 
•will;  from  the  verb :  seewJJi,  i).]  1.  Wish;  de- 
sire; pleasure;  inclination;  choice. 
Man,  y  am  more  redy  alway 
To  forgeue  thee  thi  mys  gouemaunce 
than  thou  art  mercy  for  to  pray, 
For  my  wSle  were  thee  to  enhaunce. 

Poiaical  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Famivall),  p.  201. 
I  thanke  God,  I  had  no  viUle  to  don  It,  for  no  thing  that 
he  behighten  me.  Uandevule,  Travels,  p.  36. 

I  wol  axe  If  it  hir  yiUle  be 
To  be  my  wyf,  and  reule  hir  after  me. 

Clumeer,  Clerk's  Tale,  L  270. 
They  who  were  hottest  in  his  Cause,  the  most  of  them 
were  men  of  tner  drunk  then  by  thlr  good  wUl  sober. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  six. 

2.  That  which  is  wished  for  or  desired;  ex- 
press wish ;  purpose ;  determination. 

When  Castor  hade  clanly  consayuit  his  vrUle, 
He  onswared  hym  honestly  with  orryng  a  IltilL 

DeetrtuiHon  <^  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1918. 
Thy  wai  be  done.  Mat.  vi.  10. 

There  is  no  greater  Hindrance  to  Men  for  accomplishing 
their  Will  than  their  own  Wilfulness. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  72. 
That  eternal  immutable  law  in  which  loUl  and  reason 
are  the  same.  Bvrke,  Bev.  in  France. 

He  holds  him  with  his  glittering  eye — 
The  wedding-guest  stood  still. 
And  listens  like  a  three-yeara'  child: 
The  Mariner  hath  his  wUl. 

CtAeridffe,  Ancient  Mariner,  i. 
Here  was  the  v)iU,  and  plenty  of  it ;  now  tor  the  way. 
L.  M.  Alcott,  Hospital  Sketches,  p.  4. 

3.  "Wish;  request;  command. 

Tell  me  now,  Mr.  Acres,  in  case  of  an  accident,  is  there 
any  little  will  or  commission  I  could  execute  for  you? 

Sheridan,  The  Kivals,  v.  3. 

4.  Expressed  wish  with  regard  to  the  disposal 
of  one's  property,  or  the  lite,  after  death;  the 
document  containing  such  expression  of  one's 
wishes;  especially,  in  law,  the  legal  declara- 
tion of  a  person's  intentions,  to  take  effect  af- 
ter his  death.  The  essential  distinction  between  a 
will  and  anjr  other  instrument  or  provision  contingent 
upon  death  is  that  a  will  has  no  elf  ect  whatever  until 
death,  and  may  be  freely  revoked  meanwhile ;  but  a  deed 
which  may  create  or  convey  an  estate  in  the  event  of 
death  must  take  effect  as  binding  the  grantor  in  his 
life-time.  In  English  law  the  word  vnll  was  originally 
used  only  of  a  disposition  of  real  property  to  take  effect 
at  death,  the  word  testament  being  then  used,  as  in  the 
Koman  and  civil  law,  of  a  disposition  of  personal  property ; 
hence  the  phrase,  now  redundant,  last  will  and  testa/ment. 
In  modern  usage  the  term  wiU  does  not  necessarily  imply 
an  actual  disposition  of  property ;  for  an  instrument,  exe- 
cuted with  the  formalities  required  by  law,  in  which  the 
testatormerelyappolntsaguardian  for  his  child,  ormere- 
ly  nominates  an  executor,  leaving  the  assets  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  executor  among  those  who  would  take  by 
law,  is  a  will.  In  respect  of  form,  that  which  distinguishes 
a  written  will  from  other  instruments  consists  in  the  cere- 
monies which  the  law  requires  for  a  valid  execution,  for 
the  sake  of  guarding  against  mistake,  fraud,  and  undue 
influence.  Nuncupative  wills,  however,  are  not  subject 
to  these  rules.  These  formalities  are  generally  four : 
(1)  The  testator  must  subscribe  at  the  end  or  foot  of  the 
writing.  (2)  He  must  do  so  in  the  presence  of  .witnesses. 
In  some  jurisdictions  three  are  required.  In  some  juris- 
dictions it  is  enough  that  he  acknowledge  to  the  wit- 
nesses that  the  subscription  he  has  previously  made  is  his. 
(3)  He  must  at  the  same  time  publish  the  will  —  that  is, 
declare  to  the  witnesses  that  it  is  his  will.  (4)  They  must 
thereafter  in  his  presence  and  at  his  request,  and  in  the 
presence  of  one  another,subscribetheirnames  as  witnesses. 
In  some  jurisdictions  a  seal  is  necessary  with  the  testator's 
signature.  One  whose  testimony  as  a  subscribing  witness 
becomes  necessary  to  prove  it  can  take  no  gift  by  the  will. 

After  Christ  had  made  his  vMl  at  this  supper,  and  given 
strength  to  his  vrUl  by  his  death,  and  proved  his  iviiZ  by 
his  resurrection,  and  left  the  church  possessed  of  his  es- 
tate by  his  ascension,  ...  he  poured  out  his  legacy  of 
knowledge.  Donne,  Sermons,  xxviii. 

Her  last  wiU 
Shall  never  be  digress'd  from. 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  v.  S. 
O  lead  me  gently  up  yon  hill,  .  .  . 
And  I'll  there  sit  down,  and  make  my  vnU. 

The  Cruel  Brother  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  256). 

5.  Discretion;  free  or  arbitrary  disposal ;  suf- 
ferance; mercy. 

je  ar  welcum  to  welde  as  yow  lykez. 
That  here  is,  al  is  yowre  awen,  to  haue  at  yowre  wyUe  & 
welde. 

Sir  Oawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.},  1.  836. 
He  had  noe  flrme  estate  in  his  tenement,  but  was  onely 
a  tenaunt  at  iffSl  or  little  more,  and  soe  at  ^mll  may  leave 
it.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. ' 

But  by  constreynt  and  force  of  the  sayde  foule  chaunge- 
able  wether  we  strake  aU  oure  sayles  and  lay  dryuynge  in 
the  large  see  at  Godes  wyU  vnto  the  nexte  mornynge. 

Sir  B.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  68. 

Deliver  me  not  over  unto  the  vfSl  of  mine  enemies. 

Ps.  xxvii.  12. 

The  Prince  was  so  devout  and  humble  that  he  submitted 
his  Body  to  be  chastised  at  the  WiU  of  Dunstan  Abbot  of 
Glastenbury.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  11. 
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6.  The  faculty  of  conscious,  and  especially  of 
deliberate,  action.    The  wiU  should  not  be  confused 

§»  it  is,  however,  by  different  writers)  with  self-control, 
esire,  choice,  or  attention,  although  the  first  and  last  of 
these  are  special  modes  of  volition.  Nor  is  "willing"  a 
table  to  move  automatically  across  a  room  an  act  of  will; 
for  experiment  shows  that  effort  of  this  kind,  however 
strenuous,  fails  to  cause  even  the  willer's  own  hand  or  foot 
to  move.  Normally,  the  consciousness  of  action  is  merged 
in  sensations  coming  from  the  member  moved ;  but  in 
cases  of  aneesthesia  the  agent  is  stUl  aware  of  being  in  ac- 
tion, and  even  more  or  less  of  what  he  is  doing.  This  con- 
sciousness always  involves  a  sense  of  opposition,  whether 
in  the  form  of  a  struggle  or  of  a  irlumph,  or  in  the  nega- 
tive aspect  of  a  sense  of  freedom.  (See  freedom  of  the 
will,  below.)  We  are  always  aware  of  some  resistance,  be 
it  only  the  inertia  of  our  limbs.  Willing  thus  essential- 
ly involves  perceptive  sensation,  the  reJUxio  of  Thomas 
Aquinas.  (See  reflection,  7.)  When  thereal  object  with 
which  we  are  in  relation  is  studied  with  reference  to  the 
predicates  attributed  to  it  by  the  senses,  the  result  is  ex- 
perience ;  but  when  the  predicates  we  are  inwardly  in- 
clined to  attach  to  it  are  studied  out,  the  operation  is  de- 
liberation, terminating  in  choice,  and  commonly  followed 
by  acts  of  will.  This  cognitive  process  is  the  necessary 
condition  of  self-control.  By  a  "  strong  will "  is  sometimes, 
and  perhaps  most  correctly,  meant  great  self-control ;  but 
more  usually  a  power  of  bearing  down  the  wills  of  others 
by  tiring  them  out  and  by  a  domination  like  hypnotism 
is  intended. 

Appetite  is  the  Will's  solicitor,  and  the  WUl  is  Appe- 
tite 8  controller;  what  we  covet  according  to  the  one  by 
the  other  we  often  reject. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  I.  vili.  §  3. 
Everyman  is  conscious  of  apower  to  determine  in  things 
which  he  conceives  to  depend  upon  his  determination.  To 
this  power  we  give  the  name  of  wUl. 

■  Reid,  Intellectual  Powers,  ii.  1. 

7.  The  act  of  willing;  the  act  of  determining 
a  choice  or  forming  a  purpose ;  volition. 

Even  actual  sins,  committed  without  wUl, 

Are  neither  sins  nor  shame  —  much  more  compell'd. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Queen  of  Corinth,  iii.  2. 
It  is  necessary  to  form  a  distinct  notion  of  what  is  meant 
by  the  word  Volition  in  order  to  understand  the  import  of 
the  word  Will,  for  this  last  woni  properly  expresses  that 
power  of  the  mind  of  which  volition  is  the  act.  .  .  .  The 
word  will,  however,  is  not  always  used  in  this  its  proper 
acceptation,  but  is  frequently  substituted  for  volition,  as 
when  I  say  that  my  hand  moves  in  obedience  to  my  wUl. 
D.  Stewart,  Works  (ed.  Hamilton),  VI.  346. 

Antecedent  WlU.  See  antecedent.— At  Will,  (ot)  At 
command;  in  thorough  mastery. 

He  that  can  find  two  words  of  concord  cannot  find  f  oure 

or  flue  or  sixe,  vnlesse  he  haue  his  owne  language  at  wUl. 

Futtenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  73. 

(&)  At  pleasure ;  at  discretion.  To  hold  an  estate  at  the 
will  of  another  is  to  enjoy  the  possession  at  his  pleasure, 
and  be  liable  to  be  ousted  at  anytime  by  the  lessor  or  pro- 
prietor.   See  estate  ait  wUl,  under  estate. 

Se  schul  wite  of  soure  sone 
That  3e  long  haue  for-lore  leue  me  for  sothe, 
&  him  wlnne  a-gen  at  wille. 

William  <(f  Palerm  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  .2956. 

We  know  more  from  nature  then  we  can  at  will  commu- 
nicate. Fhnerson,  Nature,  iv. 

And  if  we  think  of  various  sensations  in  parts  of  our 
bodies  we  can  produce  them  at  wiU,  and  can  induce  at  our 
pleasure  other  bodily  alterations  through  emotional  ex- 
citement. F.  E.  Bradley,  Mind,  XIII.  27. 

Conjoint  will,  joint  will,  mutual  wills,  legal  phrases 
often  used  without  much  discrimination.  Especially—  (a) 
A  testamentary  act  by  two  persons  jointly  uniting  in  the 
same  instrument,  as  their  will,  to  take  effect  after  the  death 
of  both.  (&)  A  similar  instrument  to  take  effect  as  to  each 
on  his  or  her  death.  These  two  classes  are  more  properly 
termed  joint  or  conjoint,  (c)  Wills  made  in  connection  by 
two  persons  pursuant  to  a  compact,  binding  each  to  the 
other  to  make  the  dispositions  of  property  thus  declared. 
(d)  Wills  made  to  bequeath  the  effects  of  the  one  first 
dying  to  the  survivor.  These  two  classes,  and  particular- 
ly the  last,  are  more  appropriately  termed  mutual.  The 
legal  effect  of  such  wills  is  often  a  matter  of  doubt. — Fac- 
tum of  a  wilL  See  factum.—  Freedom  of  the  will,  a 
mental  attribute  the  existence  of  which  is  disputed.  The 
phrase  is  taken  in  different  senses  by  different  thinkers. 
(a)  The  power  of  doing  right  on  all  occasions.  (6)  That 
freedom  of  which  we  have  an  immediate  consciousness  in 
action.  This  is,  however,  only  the  consciousness  of  being 
able  to  overcome  some  unspecified  resistance  to  some  un- 
specified extent,  which  implies  and  is  implied  in  the  fact 
of  resistance,  and  is  in  fact  but  an  aspect  of  the  sense  of 
action  and  reaction,  (c)  The  power  of  acting  from  an  in- 
ward spontaneity,  not  futogether  dominated  by  motives. 
This  is  what  most  of  the  metaphysical  advocates  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will  specifically  contend  for.  It  is  a  limita- 
tion of  the  action  of  causality,  even  in  the  material  world. 
Some  would  restrict  the  spontaneous  power  of  the  mind  to 
making  particles  swerve  without  variation  of  their  vis  viva ; 
but  this  is  untenable,  since  the  law  of  action  and  reaction, 
which  would  thus  be  vitiated,  is  far  more  securely  proved 
than  that  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  the  evidence  for 
which  is  imperfect,  while  the  objections  to  it  are  weighty. 
It  is  contended  on  the  one  hand  that  such  spontaneity  is 
an  indispensable  condition  of  moral  action ;  and  on  the 
other  that,  if  it  exists,  it  has  no  direct  reference  to  moral- 
ity except  this  that,  so  far  as  a  being  is  spontaneous  in  this 
sense,  he  is  free  from  the  moral  law  as  well  as  from  that  of 
causation,  and  that  there  is  neither  sense  nor  justice  in 
holding  him  responsible  for  mere  sporadic  effects  of  pure 
non-cause.  Eesponsibility,  it  is  argued,  ought  to  imply  that 
a  man's  conduct  can  be  regulated  by  principles  as  efficient 
causes,  and  is  not  free  from  the  influence  of  causation, — 
Free  will,  liberty ;  freedom ;  liberty  as  to  choice  in  faith 
or  conduct ;  also,  the  faculty  of  will  as  being  free,  or  not 
absolutely  subject  to  causation. 


Will 

Certainly  there  be  that  delight  in  giddiness,  and  count 
it  a  bondage  to  fix  a  belief  —  affecting  A^e  wUl  in  thinking, 
as  well  as  in  acting.  Bacon,  Truth  (ed.  1887). 

We  thus,  in  thought,  never  escape  determination  and 
necessity.  It  will  be  observed  that  I  do  not  consider  this 
inability  to  the  notion  any  disproof  of  the  fact  otfree-wUl. 
I^r  W.  Hamilton,  Works,  p.  611. 
Goodwill  (a)  Favor;  kindness,  (ii)  Sincerity ;  right  in- 
tention. 

Some  indeed  preach  Christ  even  of  envy  and  strife  ;  and 
some  also  of  good  will.  Phil.  L  16. 

Hl8  wiliest,  of  his  own  will ;  voluntarily. 

A  thyng  that  no  man  wol,  his  vnlles,  helde. 
Chamer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1. 272  (Harl.  MS.). 
ni  will,  enmity ;  unfriendliness.  It  expresses  less  than 
malice.  Compsxegood-wiU  andiK-MiiJi.— Inofflcious  will. 
See  inojieious. — Joint  WlU,  mutual  wills.  See  conjoint 
M«7J.— Officious  will.  See  o^toMs.— Register  of  wUIs. 
See  reffigferS.— Roman  will,  a  form  of  ancient  Roman 
WiU  which  in  later  times  was  allowed  in  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire, and  generally  known  as  the  Roman  wUl,  combining 
something  of  the  form  of  the  mancipatory  with  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  Pretorian  testament.  See  teOmnent.  Maine.— 
Simple  will.  See  eiimfie.— Statute  of  WlHs,  the  name 
commonly  designating  a  Britisb  or  an  American  statute 
regulating  the  power  to  make  wills;  more  specifically, 
an  English  statute  of  1540  (superseded  by  the  Wills  Act), 
by  which  persons  seized  in  socage  were  idlowed  to  devise 
all  their  lands  except  to  bodies  corporate,  and  persons 
seized  In  chivalry  were  allowed  to  devise  two  thirds: 
sometimes  also  called  the  Wills  .ilce.— Tenant  at  will. 
See  teimntl.— To  have  one's  will,  to  obtain  what  is  de- 
sired.— To  work  one's  will,  to  act  absolutely  according 
to  one's  own  will,  wish,  pleasure,  or  fancy ;  do  entirely 
what  one  pleases  (with  something). 

For  tho'  the  Giant  Ages  heave  the  hill 
And  break  the  shore,  and  evermore 
Make  and  break,  and  work  their  wHl,  .  .  . 
What  know  we  greater  than  the  soul? 

Tennyson,  Death  of  Wellington. 
Wills.  Act,  an  English  statute  of  1837  (7  Wm.  IV.  and  1 
Vict.,  c.  26)  which  repealed  the  Statute  of  Wills,  and  en- 
acted that  all  property  may  be  disposed  of  by  will.  It 
required  wills  to  be  in  writing,  signed  at  the  foot,  and 
attested  by  two  witnesses,  and  declared  the  effect  of 
certain  words  and  phrases  in  them.  The  amendment  of 
1852  (15  and  16  Vict.,  c.  24)  relates  to  the  position  of  the 
signature.— With  a  Will,  with  willingness  and  earnest- 
ness ;  with  all  one's  heart ;  heartily. 
Mr.  Herbert  threw  himself  into  the  business  with  a  wiU. 
Dickens,  Great  Expectations,  xlv; 

Will2  (wil),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  willed,  ppr.  willing 
(pros.  ind.  3d  pers.  wills).  [<  ME.  willen,  wil- 
lien  (pret.  willede),  <  AS.  willian  (pret.  willode), 
will,  demand,  desire;  of.  AS.  wilnian,  >  MB. 
wilnen,  desire,  wish  (see  wilm) ;  secondary  verbs, 
from  the  primitive  verb  represented  by  wilP-. 
The  two  verbs  (wilU  and  will^)  early  became 
confused,  more  esp.  in  cases  in  which  the  aux- 
iliary verb  was  used  as  a  principal  verb.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  wish;  desire.  [Archaic] 
There,  there,  Hortensio,  wiU  you  any  wife  ? 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  1.  66. 
A  greatparty  in  the  state 
WiUs  me  wed  to  her.    Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  i.  4. 

St.  To  communicate  or  express  a  wish  to;  de- 
sire; request;  direct;  tell;  bid;  order;  com- 
mand. 

Within  half  an  houre  after,  M".  Essex  willed  the  said 
Hugh  to  go  to  M".  Balegh  and  will  her  to  send  the  said 
lady  a  couple  of  the  best  chickens. 

Darrell  Papers,  1668  (H.  Hall's  Society  in  Elizabethan 

[Age,  App,  ii.). 
Sir  Ladron,  your  Sonne  and  my  cousin  willed  me  .  .  . 
that  I  should  write  vnto  you  the  sorrow  which  I  conceiued 
of  the  sicknesse  your  Lordship  hath  had. 

Ouevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577),  p.  189. 
Now  here  she  writes,  and  wills  me  to  repent. 

Marlowe,  Jew  of  Malta,  ilL  4. 
Gorton  and  his  company  .  .  .  wrote  a  letter  to  Onkus, 
voUling  him  to  deliver  their  friend  Miantunnomoh. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  158. 

3.  To  determine  by  act  of  choice ;  decide;  de- 
cree; ordain;  hence,  to  intend;  purpose. 

All  such  Buttes  and  Hoggesheads  as  may  be  found  to 
serue  we  will  shalbe  filled  with  Traine  Oyle. 

HaMuyts  Voyages,  I.  300. 

Two  things  ^ewHteth,  that  we  should  be  good,  and  that 
we  should  be  happy.  Barrow,  Sermons,  III.  iv. 

Man  in  his  state  of  innocency  had  freedom  and  power 
to  wHl  and  to  do  that  which  was  well  pleasing  to  God ; 
but  yet  mutably,  so  that  he  might  fall  from  it. 

C  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.,  v.  1. 

Man  always  wMs  to  do  that  which  he  desires  most,  and 
when  he  does  not  feel  himself  obliged  by  the  sentiment 
of  duty  to  do  that  which  he  desires  less. 

Maudsley,  Body  and  Will,  p.  92. 

We  shall  have  success  if  we  truly  wUl  success— not 
otherwise.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Essays,  p.  118. 

4.  To  dispose  of  by  will  or  testament;  give  as 
a  legacy;  bequeath:  as,  he  mlled  the  farm  to 
his  nephew. 

Servants  and  their  families  descended  from  father  to 
son,  or  were  sometimes  willed  away,  the  servant  being 
given,  within  limits,  his  choice  of  a  master.- 

The  Century,  XXXVI.  277. 

5.  To  bring  under  the  influence  or  control  of 
the  will  of  another;  subject  to  the  power  of 
another's  will.     [Eecent.] 


will 

The  one  to  be  vnlled  would  go  to  the  other  end  of  the 
house,  il  desired,  whilst  we  agreed  upon  the  thing  to  be 
done.  Proe.  Soc.  Psych.  Research,  I.  57,  note. 

II.  mtrans.  1.  To  wish;  desire;  prefer;  re- 
solve; determine;  decree. 

As  will  the  rest,  so  imlleth  Winchester. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1. 162. 

Yon,  likewise,  our  late  guests,  if  so  you  wiU, 
Follow  us.  Tennyion,  Mncess,  v. 

2.  To  exercise  the  will. 

See  bow  my  sin-bemongled  body  lies. 
Not  having  pow'r  to  wUl,  nor  will  to  rise ! 

Quarlee,  Emblems,  iv.  8. 

He  that  shall  turn  his  thoughts  inwards  upon  what 
passes  in  his  own  mind  when  he  vnlls,  shall  see  that  the 
will  or  power  of  volition  is  conversant  about  nothing  but 
that  particular  determination  of  the  mind,  whereby  barely, 
by  a  thought,  the  mind  endeavours  to  give  rise,  continua- 
tion, or  stop  to  any  action  which  it  takes  to  be  within  its 
power.  Locke,  Human  Understanding,  IL  xxi.  §  SO. 

will^t,  a.  [Sc.  also  wull;  <  ME.  wiU,  wille,  <. 
lael.  villr  {ioT  "vildr),  wild:  see  wild.']  Astray; 
wrong;  at  a  loss;  bewildered. 

Adam  went  out  ful  wUle  o  wan. 
Quoted  in  AUiierative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  Gloss.,  p.  213. 

All  wenr  I  wex  and  wyll  of  my  gate. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2369. 

And  undl  and  waif  for  eight  lang  years 
They  sail'd  upon  the  sea. 

Rosmer  Uafmand  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  263). 

will^t,  V.  i.    [<  wiV?,  o.]    To  wander ;  go  astray ; 

be  lost,  at  a  loss,  or  bewildered.    VestrucUon 

of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2359. 
willcock  (wil'kok),  n.    Same  as  willook. 
vnlled  (wild),  a.    [<  ME.  willed;  <  wilP-,  n.,  + 

-ed2.]    1,  Having  a  will;  determined  as  tb  will: 

usually  in  composition,  as  in  aelt-mlled,  weak- 

willed. 
He  is  vtylled  that  comynycasyon  and  trete  scbold  be  had. 
Paston  Letters,  L  75. 

2.  Brought  under  the  influence  or  control  of 
the  will  of  another. 

Willemite  (wU'em-it),  n.  [Named  after  Willem 
I.,  king  of  the  Netherlands.]  A  mineral  of  res- 
inous luster  and  yellowish-green  or  flesh-red 
color,  a  native  silicate  of  zinc,  it  is  of  rare  oc- 
currence in  Europe,  but  is  found  abundantly  in  New  Jer- 
sey, and  there  constitutes  a  very  valuable  zinc  ore.  Troos- 
tite  is  a  crystallized  variety  containing  some  manga- 
nese. 

'Wilier  (■wil'fer),  n.  _  [<  wiW-  +  -eri.]  1.  One 
who  wishes;  a  wisher:  used  in  some  rare 
compounds:  as,  an  iU-willer. —  2.  One  who 
wills. 

Be  pleased  to  cast  a  glance  on  two  considerations — 1. 
What  the  will  is  to  which,  2.  Who  the  vriller  is  to  whom, 
we  must  submit.  Barrow,  Sermons,  II.  xxxvi. 

The  problem  can  never  be  solved  as  long  as  contact  of 
any  sort  is  allowed  between  the  wilier  and  the  willed. 

Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Research,  II.  10. 

Willet  (wil'et),  n.  [So  called  from  its  cry; 
cf.  pilimUrWillet.']  A  North  American  bird 
of  the  snipe  family,  the  semipalmated  tattler 
or  stone-curlew,  Symphemia  seviipalmata.  it 
is  a  large,  stout  tattler  with  semipalmated  toes  (see 
out  nuder  semipalmate),  stout  bill,  bluish  feet,  and  much- 


Willet  iSym^kentia  sevtifalmata),  in  winter  plumage. 

variegated  plumage,  especially  in  summer,  the  wings 
being  mirrored  with  white  and  lined  with  black;  the 
length  is  about  16  inches.  It  abounds  in  temperate  North 
America,  and  especially  in  the  United  States ;  it  extends 
north  to  56"  at  least,  breeds  throughout  its  range,  and 
winters  in  the  Southern  States.  Some  related  tattlers 
are  occasionally  mistaken  for  the  species,  and  called  vy3.- 
let  by  sportsmen.    See  Symphemia. 

Across  the  dune,  curlews,  gulls,  pelicans,  water-turkeys, 
and  wiUels  were  feeding.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXX.  223. 

'willful,  'willfolly,  etc.    See  wilful,  etc. 
willick,  n.    A  Scotch  variant  of  wiUock. 
'Willie,  a.  'Same  as  wiUyK 
Willie-fisher  (■wil'i-fish''''6r),  n.     The  common 

tern  or  sea-swallow.     See  cut  under  Sterna. 

[Forfar,  Scotland.] 
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'Willie-hawkie  (-wil'i-hft'ki),  n.  The  Uttle  grebe, 
or  dabehiok.    C.  Swainson.   [Antrim,  Ireland.] 

'willie-man-beard  (wil'i-man-berd'),  n.  The 
sea-stickleback,  Spinachia  vulgaris.  Compare 
cut  under  stickleback.    [Local,  Eng.] 

'willie-muftie,  n.    See  willy-muft^. 

willing  (wil'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  willing;  verbal  n. 
of  wJiA, «;.]    Inclination;  desire;  intention. 

The  evil  natures,  and  the  evil  principles,  and  the  evil 
manners  of  the  world,  these  are  the  causes  of  our  imper- 
fect wUlings  and  weaker  actings  in  the  things  of  Ood. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  H.  13. 

willing  (wil'ing),  a.  [<  ME.  willing,  for  earlier 
willende,  <  AS.  willende,  wellende,  ppr.  of  willan, 
■will :  see  wilV-.  Willing  in  mod.  use  also  repre- 
sents the  ppr.  of  «)iM2.]  x .  Favorably  disposed ; 
ready;  inclined;  desirous:  as,  wiBinflrtowork; 
willing  to  depart. 
I  shall  be  ivSling,  if  not  apt,  to  learn. 

'  Beau,  and  Fl.,  Fhilaster,  ii.  1. 

King  Henry,  having  entred  a  Throne  in  a  Storm,  was 

witling  now  to  have  a  Calm.       Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  157. 

If  others  make  easier  conditions  of  blessedness,  no 

wonder  if  their  doctrine  be  entertained  by  those  who  are 

wiUing  to  be  happy  but  unwilling  to  leave  their  sins. 

StiUingfieet,  Sermons,  II.  ii. 

I  never  hear  any  thing  of  the  Countess  [of  Oxford]  ex- 
cept just  now,  that  she  is  grown  tiied  of  sublunary  affairs, 
and  wUling  to  come  to  a  composition  with  her  lord. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  2. 
The  21st  day  Captain  Eaton  came  to  an  Anchor  by  us; 
he  was  very  wiUing  to  have  consorted  with  us  again. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  1. 133. 

2.  Voluntary;  cheerfuUygiven,  granted,  done, 
or  borne :  as,  willing  service ;  willing  poverty. 

I  raise  him  thus,  and  with  this  willing  kiss  I  seal  his  par- 
don. Fletcher  (and  anotlier  ?),  Prophetess,  iv.  1. 
Sad  Ulysses*  soul,  and  all  the  rest. 
Are  held  with  his  melodious  harmony 
In  willing  chains  and  sweet  captivity. 

MUton,  Vacation  Exercise,  1.  52. 

The  chief  is  apt  to  get  an  extra  share  [of  the  spoils], 

either  by  actual  capture,  or  by  the  wUling  award  of  his 

comrades.  S.  Spender,  Frin.  of  Sociol.,  §  542. 

3.  Characterized  by  promptness  or  readiness 
in  action;  free  from  reluctance,  laziness,  or 
slowness:  as,  a  willing  horse;  a  willing  hand. 

Mount  the  decks,  and  call  the  witting  wind. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  ix.  665. 

4t.  In  harmony  or  accord ;  like-minded. 

I  am  perswaded  the  Devill  himselfe  was  never  willing 
with  their  proceedings.      N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  22. 
=Syn.  1.  Minded. — 2.  Spontaneous,  etc.    See  voluntary. 
willing-hearted  (wil'lng-har'ted),  a.    Well-in- 
clined; heartily  consenting. 

And  they  came,  both  men  and  women,  as  many  as  were 
wiUing  hearted,  and  brought  bracelets,  and  earrings,  and 
rings,  and  tablets,  all  jewels  of  gold  :  and  every  man  that 
offered  offered  an  offering  of  gold  unto  the  Lord. 

Ex.  XXXV.  22. 
'Willingly  (■wirihg-li),  adv.     [<  ME.  wilUngly;  < 
willing  +  -ly^."]     In  a  •willing  manner.    Specifi- 
cally— (a)  Of  one's  own  will,  choice,  or  consent;  volun- 
tarily; knowingly. 

Heer  I  swere  that  never  willingly 
In  werk  ne  thought  I  nil  yow  disobeye. 

Chaucer,  Clerk's  Tale,  1. 306. 

By  labonr  and  intense  study, .  .  .  joined  with  the  strong 
propensity  of  nature,  I  might  perhaps  leave  something  so 
written  to  after-times  as  they  should  not  wittingly  let  it 
die.  Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.,  Int. 

(6)  Readily ;  cheerfully. 
Not  ...  as  it  were  of  necessity,  but  wittiTigZy. 

Phile.  14. 
Frond  of  employment,  wittingly  I  go. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L,  ii.  1.  35. 
They  would  willingly  haue  beene  friends,  or  haue  giuen 
any  composition  they  could. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  n.  90. 

'Willingness  (-svil'lng-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  ■willing;  free  choice  or  con- 
sent of  the  will;  readiness. 

I  would  expend  it  with  all  wittingness. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VL,  iii.  1. 150. 
Satan  o'ercomes  none  but  by  WUHngnesse. 

Herriek,  Temptations. 
Many  brauado's  they  made,  but,  to  appease  their  fury, 
our  Gaptaine  prepared  with  as  seeming  a  w^ingnesse  (as 
they)  to  incounter  them. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  1. 177. 
Constraint  in  all  things,  makes  the  pleasure  less; 
Sweet  is  the  love  which  comes  with  willingness, 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  ii.  1. 
They  one  after  another  declared  their  conviction  of  their 
errors,  and  their  wiUingness  to  receive  baptism. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.  ii.  6. 

2t.  Goodwill;  readiness. 

We,  having  now  the  best  at  Bamet  field, 
WiU  thither  straight,  for  willingness  rids  way. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  'VL,  v.  8.  21. 
—_  Syn.  1.  Forwardness,  WiUingness.    See  forwardness. 
will-in-the-wisp  (wU'in-the-wisp),  n.     Same 
as  will-o'-the-wisp. 


willow 

Willisian  (wil'is-i-an),  a.  [<  Willis  (see  def.) 
■+  4an.  ]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Thomas  Willis,  an 
English  anatomist,  famous  for  his  researches 
on  the  brain  and  nerves.  Specifically,  in  anat. :  (a) 
Noting  a  remarkable  anastomosis  of  arteries  at  the  base 
of  the  brain.  See  circle  of  WUlis,  under  circle,  (b)  Not- 
ing  the  old  enumeration  of  nine  pairs  of  cranial  nerves 
(now  counted  as  twelve  pairs). 

Willis's  disease.   Diabetes. 
Williwaw  (wil'i-wa),  ».     [Origin  obscure.]    A 
sudden,  violent  squall  of  wind.    Also  spelled 


Those  whirlwind  squalls,  formerly  called,  by  the  sealen 
in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  wiUiwaws.  They  may  be  truly  termed 
hurricane  squalls— like  those  at  Gibraltar,  in  a  violent 
Levanter.  Fitz  Roy,  Weather  Book,  p.  125. 

will-less  (■wil'les),  a.  [<  wilU  +  -less.]  1. 
Lacking  ■will-power ;  having  no  will  or  volition ; 
not  volitional. 

A  merely  knowing,  quite  will-less  being. 

Jht  Prel,  Philos.  of  Mysticism  (trans.  1889),  II.  a 

2.  Involuntary. 

Your  blind  duty  and  wUl-less  resignation. 

Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  I.  xv. 

willook  (■wil'ok),  m.  [Cf.  Sc.  willick,  a  young 
heron,  also  the  puffin.]  The  common  murre  or 
guillemot,  Uria  troile  or  Lomvia  troile,  a  bird 
of  the  auk  family,  abundant  on  both  coasts 
of  the  North  Atlantic.  Also  willcock.  See  out 
under  murre^.    [Local,  British.] 

will-o'-the-'Wisp  (wil'o-the-wisp),  n.  1.  The 
ignis  fatuus;  hence,  any  person  or  thing  that 
deludes  or  misleads  by  dazzling,  -visionary,  or 
evanescent  appearances.  Also  will4n-the-wisp, 
will-with-a-wisp,  and  Jack  a'  lantern. 

All  this  hide  and  seek,  this  vnU-in-the-wisp,  has  no  other 

meaning  than  a  Christian  marriage  for  sweet  Mrs.  Belinda. 

Vanbrugh,  Provoked  Wife,  v.  3. 

Wicked  sea-mZ^'-tAf-uiAip/ 
Wolf  of  the  shore !  dog,  with  thy  lying  lights 
Thou  hast  betray'd  us  on  these  rocks  of  thine ! 

Tennyson,  Harold,  il  1. 

2.  A  common  fresh-water  alga,  Nostoc  com- 
mune: so  named  from  its  sudden  and  seem- 
ingly mysterious  appearance.  See  Nostoc. 
■willowi  (wil'6),  n.  and  a.  [Also  dial,  willy;  < 
ME.  wilowe,  wylow,  weloghe,  wilwe,  wilge,  <  AS. 
welig  =  MD.  welighe,  wilghe,  later  tuilge,  D.  wilg 
=  MLG.  LG.  wilge,  willow ;  root  uncertain.  For 
other  names,  cf .  sallow^  and  withy.]  I.  n.  1.  A 
plant  of  the"  genus  Salix,  consisting  of  trees, 
shrubs,  and  rarely  almost  herbaceous  plants. 
Of  the  many  species  a  few  are  of  decided  economic  worth 
as  furnishing  osiers  (psier  willow,  crack  willow,  purple  wH. 


Black  Willow  {Salix  tiiera). 

',  branch  with  female  ament;  a.  male  ament;  a,  capsule, 

opening ;  b,  seed ;  c,  leaf. 

low,  white  ■waiow),  or  for  their  wood  (/srack  willow,  whOe 
wiUow),  or  for  theh-  bark,  which  in  northern  Europe  is 
esteemed  equal  to  oak-bark  for  tanning.  Many  are  excel- 
lent for  fixing  loose  sands,  some  serve  for  hedges,  while 
several  are  highly  ornamental.  A  few  plants  vrith  some 
simUanty  to  the  willow  have  borrowed  its  name.  See 
osier,  sallow,  and  the  phrases  below. 

Now  wylous,  busshes,  bromes,  thing  that  eseth 

Let  plannte. 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  81. 
2.  The  wood  of  the  -willow ;  hence,  in  lase-batt 
and  cricket,  the  bat.- Almond  or  almond-leafed 
wmow,  a  moderate-sized  tree,  Salix  amygdalina,  found 
in  wet  grounds  in  the  northern  Old  World,  having  the 
leaves  white,  but  not  silky  beneath.  It  is  much  culti- 
vated for  basket-making.  Also  French  wfliow.— Baby- 
lonian -willow  (of  Psalm  cxxxvii.).  probably  a  species  of 
poplar,  Populus  EuphraUca.     The  weeping  ■willow  was 


willow 

once  supposed  to  be  the  tree,  fancy  associating  its  pen- 
dulous brandies  ivitli  the  hanging  of  the  harps.  The 
oleander  is  sometimes  selected  as  the  tree.  Compare 
weeping  leaiow.Sa.j  willOW.  (a)  SaMx  pentandra,  a 
shrub  or  small  tree  of  Europe  and  temperate  Asia,  hav- 
ing broadly  ovate  or  oblong  leaves,  which  are  thick, 
smooth,  and  shining,  rendering  it  highly  ornamental 
(6)  See  t««Joi»-A«r6.— Bedford  willow.  See  emck  wU- 
(oui.— Bitter  willow.  See  purple  tmiJoM;.— Black  Wil- 
low, (a)  A  tree  of  moderate  size,  aalix  nigra,  widely  dis- 
tributed in  North  America,  commonly  found  bending  over 
watercourses.  The  wood  is  of  little  value;  the  bark  con- 
tains salicylic  acid,  and  is  a  popular  domestic  febrifuge. 
See  cut  on  preceding  page.  (6)  The  variety  Semderiana 
of  Smw  flaveuxm,  found  on  the  western  coast  of  North 
America,  a  small  tree  with  the  wood  light,  hard,  strong, 
and  tough,    (c)  Same  as  bay  wiUaw  (a).    [Local,  Eng.]— 
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II.  a.  1.  Made  of  the  wood  of  the  willow; 
consisting  of  willow.— 2.  Of  the  color  of  the 
bark  of  young  wiUow- 
wood ;  of  a  dull  yellow- 
ish-green color wil- 
low pattern,  a  design  in 
ceramic  decoration,  intro- 
duced by  J.  Turner  in  his 
Caughley  porcelain  in  1780. 
The  design  is  Chinese  in 
character,  but  is  not  exact- 
ly copied  from  any  Chinese 
original.  It  is  always  in  blue 
on  white  or  bluish-white 
ground.-WUlow  tea.  See 
teal. 


Willow  Pattern. 


Brittle  willow.   Same  as  croc* TOiiou;;— Crack' wlUOW    ."'•Vi       ^    ,    .i,-s 

a  tall  handsome  tree,  ^fflZia; /rapiiig,  BO  called  because  the  WlllOW-^    (Wll  O),   ».  t.; 

twigs  break  easily  from  the  branches.    It  is  native  in  Eu-     pret.  and  pp.  willowed, 

So^sTjef&'^'h^ii^^ff^rtSr^LVw^ia'o'i^i^^^^^^    L^n-ete'''^:f;- j^ ""'''""/' '^•^  '^°^'1'  ^'  '°^; 

hybrid,  S.  Simeliana,  of  this  and  the  white  wiUow  is  thi  *°^'  etc.,  With  willow  rods,  in  order  to  loosen  it 
Bedford  or  Leicester  willow,  whose  bark  is  said  to  contain  ^^^  eject  the  impurities;  hence,  to  pick  and 
more  tannin  than  oak-bark,  and  more  sajicin  than  most  of    clean,  as  any  fibrous  material;  treat  with  the 

S?,.?*?.??;~°*''^'^  ""^PS'  »  s™*"! .'ree  oj  wiUowlike  willow  or  wiUowing-machine. 

nabit,  ChUopns  saligna,  of  the  Bignoniacea,  found  in  arid  _,,                             °  ^o,v.^x^o. 

regions  in  the  southwestern  United  States  and  northern  ■^"'^  atuB,  such  as  wiUowed  rope. 

Mexico.    The  flowers,  borne  in  terminal  racemes,  have  a  Worksfwp  Heeeipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  36. 

iSed wmtnnd%",;Sff.hr^'?ror?i?etbT^^^^^^^  "jjBzlS^'  "•  .i^^p^'^^'fH'  i^""^  ^'^^ 

C«toi!pa.-Dlamond  irtllow,  a  fom  of  the  heart-leafed  ■«>^tlow-^achme  or mllowing^achme.^  A  power- 
wiUow  (see  below)  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri    machine  for  extracting  dirt  and  foreign  matter 

froin  hemp  and  fiax,  for  cleaning  cotton,  and  for 
tearing  open  and  cleaning  wool  preparatory  to 
spinning.  The  machines  used  for  these  diflerent  ma^ 
terials  vary  in  size,  but  are  essentially  alike,  and  consist 
of  a  revolving  cylinder  armed  with  spikes  in  a  cylindrical 
casing  also  armed  with  spikes.  A  part  of  the  casing 
forms  a  grid  or  sieve,  through  which  the  waste  falls  by 
gravity  or  is  drawn  by  a  suction  blast.  In  certain  cotton 
manufactures  it  follows  the  opener,  or  is  used  in  place  of 
it,  and  is  followed  by  the  seutelier.  Also  called  cotton- 
cleaning  machine,  deml,  opening-machine,  wUlower,  wU- 
lowing-machine,  wOXow-machine,  and  wUlyvng-machine. 


■  and  Yellowstone  rivers,  having  remarkable  diamond, 
shaped  scars  due  to  the  arrest  of  wood-growth  at  the 
base  of  atrophied  twigs.  It  is  made  into  unique  canes. — 
Dwarf  gray  willow.  Same  as  sage-willow. — French 
Willow,  (a)  Same  as  almond  loiUow.  (b)  See  wttlow-lierb. 
— QlaucouB  willow,  the  pussy-willow.— Glossy  willow. 
Same  as  shining  willow.— Gosit  willow,  the  great  sallow, 
Salix  caprea.  See  sallow^. — Golden  Willow  or  osier. 
See  white  wjUow.— Ground  WUloW,  Salix  ao'ctiea,  and  per- 
haps other  dwarf  northern  species.  See  Salix.— 'Beaxt- 
leafed  willow,  Salix  cordata,  the  most  widely  distributed 
and  variable  American  willow,  a  tall  shrub  with  the  leaves 

narrow  but  heart-shaped  at  the  base.    A  variety,  S.  vestito,       -n        ,  .  -    - 

Is  the  diamond  willow  (see  above).— Hedge  Willow,  the  WlUoW-beauty  (wil'6-bii"ti),  n.    A  British  ge- 
sallow,  ati&  caprea.— Boop  Willow.    Same  as  ring  wil-    ometrid  moth,  Boarmia  rhomboidaria. 
ZoM.—Huntmgton  wlUow,  the  white  willow.— Leices-  ■nrillmir-'hoo  Cwil'n  TiaI   «      A  ^k^■n^  nf  loof  nnt 
ter  willow,  the  crack  willow.- Long-leafed  wiUow.  winow-Dee  (wil  o-t>e),n.    A  ^na  ot  leat-out- 
'•        -■        ...  e     _  o    .       ..    ting  \>ee,  MegacMle  imllugkbieUa  {wTongij  Wit- 


Same  as  sandbar  vnllow. — Osier  willow.  See  osier;  also 
almond  widow,  pnirple  willow,  white  wiUow. —  Persian 
willow.  See  wiUow-herb.—  FraJxle  willow,  a  grayish 
shrub,  Salix  humUis,  related  to  the  sage-willow,  growing 


loughbyeila),  which  builds  its  cells  in  wiUows, 
as  originally  described  by  Francis  Willughby 

S  to  8'feet  high,  common  on  dry  plainsretc.,  in  the  United  _i7,,'' ,       .,       ,    .,,-■■-„.,,  .  . 

States Primrose  wUlow.  See  jM8»t«a.— PuiplewU-  WlUow-oeetle    (wiro-be*tl),   n.    Any  one   of 

'     '  "■       ~"  more  than  a  hundred  species  of  beetles  which 

live  upon  the  willow;  specifically,  a  leaf -beetle, 
Phyllodecta  vitellmse,  which  damages  willows 
in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
its  larvffi  feeding  on  the  leaves  and  pupating 
underground. 


low,  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  SaluB  purpurea,  found  through 
Europe  and  temperate  Asia.  Also  called  bitter,  rose,  and 
whipcord  wSUaw.  Its  bark  is  rich  in  salicin,  and  so  bitter 
that  it  is  not  gnawed  by  animals ;  hence  this  willow  is 
speciEdly  recommended  tor  game-proof  hedges.  It  is  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  best  osier  willows.— Fussy 
willow.    See  pasey^uMow.—'&iivB  or  ring-leafed  wil- 


low, a  vsriety  of  the  weeping  willow  with  the  leaves  ~511nw-nptna  Cwil'n  Irflf'tnal  «  Spb  HMn 
curled  into  rings.— BoBe  WiUow.  See  purple  willow.—  WlllOW-caciUS  (Wll  o-Kai£  tus),  n.  see  ump- 
Bosebay  willow.   Sees«aioM;-Aer6.— Sage  willow.  See   'SaUs. 

«osr«.wiifoMi.— Sallow  willow,  the  common  sallow,  5(rf&  wiUoW-caterplllaT  (wil'6-kat"er-pil-ar),  n. 
Sandbar  willow,  SaJtoionff^oiia,  a  small  tree    Anyone  of  the  many  different  lepidopterous 


often  forming  dense  clumps  of  great  beauty  on  river  sand, 
bars  and  banks.  It  Is  very  common  throughout  the  Missis- 
sippi basin,  and  reaches  its  greatest  development  in  north- 
em  California  and  Oregon. —  Shining  Tl^ow,  a  river- 
bank  shrub  or  small  tree,  Salix  Ivada,  ot  North  America, 
closely  allied  to  the  bay  willow  ot  Europe,  the  leaves  with 
a  long  tapering  point,  smooth  and  shining  on  both  sides. 
It  is  among  the  most  beautiful  ot  willows,  and  is  becoming 
popular  in  cultivation. — Silky  Willow,  (a)  The  white 
willow.  (&)  Salix  SHchensis,  a  low  much-branched  tree  ot 
the  Pacific  coast  from  California  northward.— Swamp 
willow,  the  pussy-willow.— Sweet  Willow,  the  sweet 
gale,  Myrica  Sale;  also,  the  bay  willow.  Britten  and  Hol- 
land. [Prov.  Eng.]— To  wear  the  willow,  to  put  on  the 
trappings  ot  woe  tor  a  lost  lover. 

Tell  him,  in  hope  hell  prove  a  widower  shortly, 
I  '11  wear  the  toulow  garland  for  his  sake. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  3.  228. 

Virginia  or  Virginian  willow.  See  /feos.- Water  wil- 
low. See  water-wUlow. —  Weeping  willow,  a  large  tree, 
Salix  Babylonica,  distinguished  by  its  very  long  and  slen- 
der pendulous  branches,  a  native,  not  of  Babylon,  but  of 
eastern  Asia,  now  common  in  cultivation  in  Europe  and 
Am  erica.  Only  the  female  plant  is  known  in  western  coun- 
tries, but  it  spreads  to  some  extent  by  the  drifting  and  root- 
ing of  its  broken  branches.  It  is  considered  an  emblem  of 
mourning,  and  is  often  planted  in  graveyards.  The  Kil- 
marnock weeping  willow  is  a  remarkable  variety  of  the 
common  sallow.  There  is  an  American  weeping  willow 
sold  in  nurseries,  which  is  a  partly  pendulous  form  of  the 
European  purple  willow. — Whipcord  Willow.   See  pur- 


larv»  which  feed  upon  the  willow;  specifically, 
the  larva  of  the  viceroy  (which  see). 
willow-cimbez   (wil'6-sim'''beks),  n.     A  very 
large  American    saw-fly,    Cvnibex   americana, 


^  WiUow-cimbex  (Citndgx  ameriiatta),  natural  size. 

whose  large  whitish  larvae  feed  on  the  foliage 
of  the  willow,  elm,  birch,  and  linden,  frequently 
entirely  defoliating  large  trees.    See  Cimbeso. 


pie  Mow.-VUU>wmow.  Sdlia  oifta  otherwise  called  ■willoW-CUrtain  (wil'o-ker"tan),  n.    In  Jmdrml. 
Huntington  and  alky  willow,  perhaps  the  most  common   "  "7      „  f„™  „*  fl„„+j„„  ^it,„  „„/i„  „*%^ii  _ 
cultivated  species,  a  fine  tree  Becoming  from  60  to  80  feet     engin.,  a  form  of  floating  dike  niade_  of  willow 
high,  the  leaves  ashy-gray  or  silky-white  on  both  sides. 
Its  wood  is  smootb,  light,  soft,  tough,  and  not  subject  to 
splintering,  and  is  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  It 

makes  a  good  gunpowder  charcoal,  tor  which  purpose  it  is  J^^'JIZi^  j"!^"  "°"'/ttln'^'^.^Tv/„"™^°'„        »  n 

grown  in  New  Jersey  and  Delaware.    The  typical  foim  is  WlUoW-dolerUS  (wil  0-doFe-rus),  «.      A  small 


wands,  used  in  western  rivers  in  the  United 
States  as  a  shield  against  the  current,  and  to 
prevent  the  wearing  of  the  banks, 


saw-fly,  Dolerws  arvensis,  blue-black  in  color, 
found  frequently  on  willows  in  the  United 
States  in  May  and  June, 


the  variety  S  cierulea,  or  blue  willow.  The  variety  S.  vitel 
Una,  the  golden  willow  or  osier,  with  yellow  twigs,  is  large- 
ly grown  for  basket-making.— Wllortle  WlllOW,  Salix 

jBUr«nfte»,  a  low,  sometimes  closely  procumbent  shrub,     ciuaLCB  lu  iu.a,v  oiivi  uimo. 

underafoothigh,  with  small  round,  ovate,  or  lanceolate  WlUOWed   (Wil  Od),    a.      [<    mllow'-    +    -ed^.} 
leaves,  found  in  the  mountains  of  the  northern  Old  World.     Abounding  with  willows.     [Rare.] 
—  Willow   scale.      See   SClrfel.- Willow   span-worm.  No  loneer  steel-olad  wairinrs  ridp 

one  of  a  number  of  geometrid  larvae  which  feed  upon  wil-  Alone  thv  wUd  and  t^STshore 

low,  as  the  pink-striped,  the  larva  of  Deilinia  variolmia  -"™K  '"^  ™<'  *°*       w7  T  Jr  w    w  1 

of  ibe  United  States.- WUlow  tussock-moth,  a  North  """''  ^-  »'  ^'  ^■'  "■  1- 

American  tussock-moth,  Oj-fl'j/sode/iraYo,  whose  larva  seems  'wlllower  (wil'6-6r),  n.  [<  willow'^  +  -erl.] 
to  feed  only  on  willow— a  pecuhar  fact,  since  other  tus- '   game  as  willow^. 

sock-moth  larvBB  are  rather  general  feeders.—YeUoWWU-  ,„j(n„_,  ii_/_n*1's  fl^^  «  A  T»oQiT/lr.r.£>„»/>-«ta«„„„ 
low.  the  variety  vitettina  of  Salix  alba.  See  whiu  wUlow,  WlUoW-flV  (wU  o-fli),  n.  Apseudoneuropterous 
above.  insect  of  the  family  Ferhdse;   any  perlid  or 


willow-oak 

stone-fly;  especially,  one  whose  larva  is  used 
for  bait,  as  the  yellow  sally,  Chloroperla  viridia 
of  England,  or  Nematura  variegata  of  the  same 
country.  See  cut  un- 
der Perla. 

wlUow-gall  (wil'6- 
gai),  n.  Any  one  of 
numerous  galls  upon 
willow-shoots  and 
-leaves,  made  mainly 
by  gall-midges  {Ceei- 
domyiidsB),  but  often 
by  gall-making  saw- 
flies  of  the  genera 
Evwra  and  Nematus. 
Examples  of  the  former 
are  the  pine-cone  willow- 
gall,  of  Cecidomyia  strobi- 
loides  and  the  cabbage- 
sprout  willow-gall  of  Ce- 
cidomyia salicis-brassi- 
coides.  Examples  of  those 
made  by  saw-flies  are  the 
willow  apple-gall  of  JTe- 
matus  salids-pomum^  the 
willow  egg-gall  of  &ni,ra 
salicis-ovum,  and  the  wil- 
low bud-gall  of  ilvura  sa- 
lieis-gemma. 

willow-garden  Cabbage-sproutWilW-sall. 

(wiro-gar''dn), ».   A 

sportsmen's  name  for  a  swale  grown  with  wil- 
lows. 

Snipe  in  the  spring  not  unfrequently  take  to  swampy 
thickets  of  black  alder,  and  what  are  known  as  "  wttlow 
gardens,"  with  springy  bottoms,  tor  shelter  and  food. 

Sportsman's  Gazetteer,  p.  161. 

willow-ground  (wil'o-ground),  n.  A  piece  of 
swampy  land  where  osiers  are  grown  for  basket- 
making. 

willow-grouse  (wU'o-grous),  n.  The  willow- 
ptarmigan. 

Willow-nerb  (wil'6-6rb),  n.  l.  A  plant  of  the 
^enus  Hpilobmm,  so  named  from  the  willow- 
like  leaves  of  E.  an- 
gustifoUum,  the  great 
willow-herb.  This  is 
the  most  conspicuous  spe- 
cies,  a  native  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  America, 
abounding  especially  in 
recent  forest-clearings, 
hence  in  America  also 
calleAJire-weed.  It  grows 
from  4  to  7  feet  high,  and 
bears  a  long  raceme  of 
showy  pink-purple  flow- 
ers. Other(British)names 
are  rose-bay,  bay  willow, 
Persian,  and  especially 
French,  willow.  E.  lati- 
/olium  of  arctic  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  America, 
reaching  Colorado  in  the 
mountains,  is  a  much 
lower  plant  with  similar 
showy  flowers.  E,  obcar- 
datum  is  a  beautiful  dwarf 
species  of  the  mountains 
of  California.  E.  luteum, 
found  from  Oregon  north- 
ward, is  peculiar  in  its 
yellow  flowers.  Many 
species  are  not  at  aU 
showy.  The  great  willow- 
herb  and  others  have  an  unofflcinal  medicinal  use.  The 
Indian  name  wicup  or  wieopy  survives  in  some  books.  See 
also  cut  under  coma. 

2.  See  Lythrum.—rTentib.  wiUow-herh,  the  French 
willow.  See  def.  1.— Hooded  wiUow-herb,  the  skull- 
cap, Scutellaria.—'Sigb.t  WiUow-herb,  the  evening  prim- 
rose, (Enothera  biennis.-  Spiked  WiUow-herb,  MpUobi- 
um  angust^olium,  formerly  E.  spicatum.^Swaxav  wll- 
lOW-herb,  Epilobium  palustre. 

willowing-macliine  (wil'o-ing-ma-shen''),  n. 
Same  as  mUow^. 

willowish  (wil'o-ish),  a.  [<  willow^  +  -ish^.'] 
Resembling  the  willow;  like  the  color  of  the 
willow.    I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  i.  5. 

willow-lark  (wil'6-lark),  n.  The  sedge-war- 
bler.   Pennant,  1768.     (Imp.  Diet.) 

willow-leaf  (wil'o-lef ),  n.  One  of  the  elongated 
filaments  of  which  the  solar  photosphere  ap- 
pears to  be  composed,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  sun-spots.  The  name  was  proposed  by 
Nasmyth,  but  is  no  longer  in  general  use,  since  as  a  rule 
the  photospheric  granules  are  not  of  a  form  to  justify  it. 

willow-machine  fwil'o-ma-shen"),  n.  Same 
as  willow^. 

willow-moth  (wil'o-m6th),  n.  A  common  Brit- 
ish noctuid  moth,  Caradrina  quadripunctata,  a 
pale  mottled  species  whose  caterpillar  does 
much  damage  to  stored  grain. 

willow-myrtle  (wiro-mfer'^tl),  n.  Amyrtaceous 
tree  with  willow-like  leaves,  Agonis  flexuosa,  of 
western  Australia,  growing  40  feet  high. 

willow-oak  (wil'o-ok),  n.  An  American  oak, 
Qiiercm  PheUos,  found  from  New  York  near  the 


The  Inflorescence  of  WiUow-herb 
{Epilobiutn  angustifotiuni). 
a,  capsule,  opening ;  b,  seed. 


willow-oak 

coast  to  Texas  and  north  to  Kentucky  and  Mis- 
souri. Its  leaves  are  narrow  and  eutire,  strongly  suggest- 
ing those  of  a  willow.  It  grows  some  70  feet  high,  and  af- 
fords a  heavy  and  strong,  rather  soft,  wood,  somewhat  used 
for  fellies  of  wheels  and  in  building.  Alsopeaeh-oak,  land- 
jack.  See  cut  under  oak. — Upland  Wlllow-oaJc,  Quercm 
dnerea,  a  tree  reaching  45  feet  high,  found  from  Fortress 
Monroe  to  Texas  on  sandy  barrens  and  dry  upland  ridges. 
The  leaves  are  somewhat  broader  than  those  of  the  willow- 
oak,  leathery,  and  white-downy  beneath.  Also  blue-jack 
and  sand-jack. 

willow-peeler  (wil'6-pe"l§r).  n.  A  machine 
or  device  for  stripping  the  bark  from  willow- 
wands,  as  a  crotch  with  sharp  edges,  through 
which  the  wand  is  drawn.  Also  called  loiUow- 
stryaper. 

wiirow-ptarmigan  (wil'o-tar'-'mi-gan),  n.  The 
common  ptarmigan  o£  North  America,  Lago- 
piis  albus,  having  in  winter  white  plumage 
with  a  black  tail,  but  no  black  stripe  through 
the  eye:  distinguished  from  rock-ptarmigan. 
Also  willow-grouse.  The  name  originally  ap- 
plied to  the  European  bird  named  L.  saliceti. 
See  dalripa  and  rype^. 

Willow-sawfly  (wil'6-sa"fli).  n.  Any  one  of 
the  different  saw-flies  which  breed  upon  wil- 
low, as  Oimbex  americana,  Bolerus  arvensis, 
NematiLS  ventralis,  and  a  number  of  others. 
Phylloecus  integer  is  a  North  American  species  whose 
larvee  bore  into  the  young  shoots  of  willow,  whence  it  is 
specified  as  the  vnUma-iKoot  saw-Jly.  See  wOlow-ci/mbex 
and  wUlow-d(Aerux. 

willow-slug  (wil'o-slug),  n.  The  larva  of  any 
saw-fly,  as  Nematus  ventralis,  which  infests  wil- 
lows. That  of  the  species  named,  more  fully  called  yel- 
loiv-spotted  wSElovi-fiiug,  has  some  economic  consequence 
in  connection  with  the  osier  industiy. 

willow-sparrow  (wil'6-spar"6),  re.  Same  as 
willow-warbler.     [Local,  Eng.] 

willow-thorn  (wil'6-th6m),  n.  Same  as  sal- 
low-thorn.   See  Hippophae. 

willow-warbler  (wil'6-wS,r'''bler),  n.  A  small 
sylviine  bird  of  Europe,  Syl/eia  or  Phylloscoptis 
trocMlus;  the  willow-wren,  it  is  about  5  inches  long, 
greenish  above,  whitish  below,  and  very  abundant  In  sum- 
mer in  the  British  Islands  In  woods  and  copses.  See  cftijf- 
cAa/— YeUow-browed  barred  willow-warbler.  See 
yeUovhbrowed  warbler^  under  warbler. 

willow-weed  (wil'6-wed), ».  l.  One  of  various 
species  of  Poh/gonum,  orknotweed,  as  P.  amphi- 
hium,  P.  Persiearia,  or  P.  lapathifoUum.  Britten 
and  Holland.  [Prov.  Eng.] — S.  The  purple 
loosestrife,  Lyth/rum  Salicaria. 

willow-wort  (wil'6-w§rt),  re.'  1.  The  common 
loosestrife,  Lysimaohia  vulgaris,  or  the  purple 
loosestrife,  Lythrum  Salicaria. —  2.  A  plant  of 
the  order  Salitnnese,  the  willow  family.  lAndley. 

willow-wren  (wil'6-ren),  re.  The  willow-war- 
bler: a  common  British  name  and  also  book- 
name. 

willowy  (wil'o-i),  a.  [<  willow^  +  -^i.]  1. 
Abounolng  with  willows. 

Where  imHoiey  Camus  lingers  with  delight ! 

Gray,  Ode  for  Music. 

Steadily  the  millstone  hums 
Down  in  the  vrUlmpy  vale. 

Bryantj  Song  of  the  Sower. 

2.  Eesembling  a  willow;  flexible;  drooping; 
pensile;  graceful. 

Willsia  (wil'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after  one 
iVills.']  A  generic  name  based  on  medusoids  of 
certain  gymnoblastic  hydroid  polyps,  apparent- 
ly corynif  orm,  which  produce  other  medusoids 


fyiltsia. 

A,  the  medusa,  with  budding  stolons.     B,  a  bud  developed  on  a 

stolon;  A,  itsradialcanal:  f,  manubrium.   C,  a  stolon ;  ^,  its  free  end 

beset  with  nematocysts;  o,  c,  d,  d,  four  buddinur  medusoids,  the  last 

nearly  ready  to  be  detached ;  t  and  A,  as  in  fig.  B, 

like  themselves  by  means  of  proliferating  sto- 
lons; also,  a  designation  of  such  medusoids. 
In  the  example  figured  the  stolons  are  developed  at  the 
bifurcation  of  each  of  the  four  principal  radiating  canals 
of  the  swimming-bell,  each  stolon  ending  in  a  knob  with 
a  bunch  of  thread-cells,  and  giving  rise  along  one  side 
to  a  series  of  buds  which  successively,  from  the  free  end 
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toward  the  other  end,  acquire  the  character  of  complete 
medusoids.    HnxLey,  Anat.  Invert. ,  p.  132. 

Willughbeia  (wil-o-be'ia),  re.  [NL.  (Rox- 
burgh, 1819),  named  for  "Francis  Willughby, 
1635-72,  an  English  naturalist,  who  wrote  on 
the  use  of  sap  in  plants.]  A  genus  of  gamo- 
petalous  plants,  of  the  order  Apocynacese  and 
tribe  Carissese.  it  is  characterized  by  climbing  stems, 
flowers  in  dense  cymes  with  a  five-parted  salver-shaped 
corolla  bearing  its  stamens  near  the  base  of  its  tube,  and 
followed  by  a  large  globose  berry  with  hard  pericarp 
and  abundant  pulp,  in  appearance  resembling  an  orange. 
By  its  axillary  (not  terminal)  cymes  it  is  further  distin- 
guished from  the  related  climbing  genus  of  india-rubber 
plants,  LaihdfApMa,  for  which  the  name  WiUughbeia  has 
also  been  used.  The  genus  Includes  8  or  10  species,  na- 
tives of  India,  Malacca,  and  Ceylon.  They  are  sarmen- 
tose  shrubs,  generally  tendril-bearing  and  climbing  to 
great  heights.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  short-petioled, 
and  feather-veined.  The  W.  elashca  of  many  writers,  an 
india-rubber  plant  of  Borneo,  is  now  classed  as  Ureeota. 

wili-willet  (wil'wiFet),  re.  [Cf.  vrillet,  pill- 
willet.']  1.  aame  a,spill-imllet. — 2f.  The  Amer- 
ican oyster-catcher:  as,  "the  wiU-willet  or  oys- 
ter-catcher," Bartram,  Travels  (ed.  1791).  Law- 
son,  1709. 

will-with-a-wisp,  re.  Same  as  wilM-tlie-wisp,  1. 

will-worship  (wal'w6r"ship),  re.  [Alit.  render- 
ing of  Gr.  sBeTuoBprjaKela;  <  will^  +  worsTn/p."] 
Worship  according  to  one's  own  fancy;  wor- 
ship imposed  merely  by  human  will,  not  by  di- 
vine authority ;  supererogatory  worship. 

Which  things  have  indeed  a  shew  of  wisdom  in  wUl 
worslvip.  Col.  ii.  23. 

Let  not  the  obstinacy  of  our  halfe  Obedience  and  wUl 
Worship  bring  forth  that  Viper  of  Sedition  that  for  these 
Foure-score  Years  hath  been  breeding  to  eat  through  the 
entrals  of  our  Peace.         Milton,  Ii«formation  in  Bug.,  ii. 

will-worshiper  (wil'w6r"ship-6r),  re.  One  who 
practises  wfll-worship. 

He  that  says  *'  God  is  rightly  worshipped  by  an  act  or  cere- 
mony concerning  which  himself  hath  noway  expressed  his 
pleasure" — is  superstitious  or  a  will-worshipper. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Itule  of  Conscience,  H.  lii.  13. 

willyi  (wil'i),  a.  [<  MB.  willy,  Willi  (=  G.  willig, 
willing);  <  will^  +  -^i.]  If.  Willing;  ready; 
eager. 

All  wight  men  in  wer,  vfiUy  to  fight^ 
And  boldly  the  bekirt,  britnet  there  tos. 

beetruetion  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  7713. 
Be  the  whilke  ilke  man  that  Is  witty 
May  Wynne  the  liSe  that  laste  schall  ay. 

York  Plays,  p.  458. 

I  have  assayde  zowr  suster,  and  I  fonde  her  never  so 

wylly  to  noon  as  sche  is  to  hym,  zyf  it  be  so  that  his  londe 

stande  cleer.  Paston  Letters,  I.  88. 

2.  Self-willed;  wilful.  Jamieson.  [Scotch.] 
willy2  (wU'i),  re.  A  dialectal  variant  of  willow^. 
willyS  (wil'i),  re.     [<  liIE.  wilie,  <  AS.  wilige,  a 

basket  made  of  willow  twigs,  <  welig,  a  willow : 

see  willovA.    Cf.  weel^.^    A  wiUow  basket;  a 

fish-basket.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
willy*  (wil'i),  re.    Same  as  willow^. 
willyard  (wil'yard),  o.     1.  Wilful;  obstinate; 

unmanageable. 

"He's  a  gude  creature, " said  she,  "and  a  kind;  it's  a 
pity  he  has  sae  wCttyard  a  powny." 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xxvi. 

Eh,  sirs,  but  human  nature 's  a  willful  and  wUyard  thing. 

Scott,  Antiquary,  xxv. 

2.  Shy;  awkward;  confused;  bewildered. 

But,  oh !  for  Hogarth's  magic  pow'r ! 

To  show  Sir  Bardie's  wiUyart  glow'r, 

And  how  he  star'd  and  stammer'd. 

Burns,  On  Meeting  with  Lord  Daer. 

S Scotch  in  both  senses.] 
ying-machine  (wil'i-ing-ma-shen''),  re. 
Same  as  willowina-machme. 
willy-mufty,  willie-muftie  (wil'i-muf'ti),  re. 
The  willow-warbler.     [Local,  Eng.] 
willy-nilly  (wil'i-nil'i),  a.  or  adv.   1 .  Will  he  or 
will  he  not;  will  ye  or  will  ye  not;  willing  or 
unwilling.     See  nilP-,  will^. — 2.  Vacillating; 
shiUy-shallying. 

Someone  saw  thy  willy-nilly  nun 
Tying  a  tress  against  our  golden  fern. 

Tennyson,  Harold,  v.  1. 
-AJso  niny-willy. 
willy-wagtail  (wil'i-wag'tal),  re.     The  white 
or  pied  wagtail.     [Local,  Eng.] 
willywaw,  re.    See  williwaw. 
Wilmot  proviso.     See  proviso. 
wilnt,  V.    [<  MB.  wilnen,  wilnien,  <  AS.  vnlnian,  < 
wi^tere,  wish,  desire:  8eewilU,wilJ^.']    I.  trans. 

1.  To  wish;  desire. 

If  she  wUnelh  fro  the  for  to  passe, 
Thanne  is  she  fals,  so  love  here  wel  the  lasse. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  615. 

And  viylne$t  to  have  alle  the  World  at  thi  commande- 

ment,  that  schalle  leve  the  with  outen  fayle,.or  thou  leve 

it.  MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  295. 

2.  To  receive  willingly;  consent  or  submit  to. 


wily 

To  penaunce  and  to  ponerte  he  mot  putte  hym-selne, 
And  muche  wo  in  this  worlde  wUnm  and  suflren. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xzU.  68. 

3.  To  resolve;  determine. 

If  a  man  haue  synned  longe  bif  ore. 
And  axe  mercy  And  a-mende  his  mys, 

Kepente,  and  wUne  to  synne  no  more, 
Of  that  man  god  gladder  is 
Than  of  a  child  synlees  y-bore. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  75. 

II.  i/ntrans.  To  have  a  desire;  long  (for); 
yearn  or  seek  (after). 

Thecherl  .  .  .  hi^t  it  hastely  to  haue  what  It  wold  seme, 
Anneles  &  alle  thinges  that  chlldem  after  wUnen. 

Wittiam  of  Pdleme  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  L  69. 

wilningt,  re.  [Verbal  n.  of  wiVn,  «.]  Desire; 
inclination;  will. 

In  the  beestys  the  love  of  hyr  lyvynges  ne  of  hyr  bee- 
inges  ne  comth  nat  of  the  wUnynges  of  the  sowle,  but  of 
the  bygynnyngis  of  nature. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  ilL  prose  II. 

wilsomei  (wil'sum),  a.  [<  ME.  wilsom;  <  will^ 
-i- -some.  Ct.  wilsome^.']  1.  Wilful;  obstinate; 
stubborn.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.]— 2t. 
Loved;  desirable;  amiable. 

Thus  was  the  kowherd  out  of  kare  kindell  holpen. 
He  &  his  urUswm  wif  wel  to  liuen  for  euer. 

WUliam  ofPaUrmi^.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  5394. 

3.  Fat;  indolent.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
wilsome^  (wU'smn),  a.     [<  ME.  wilsum,  wilsom, 
wildsom  (prob.  after  Icel.  viVAisamr,  erroneous, 
false) ;  <  wiZdl  (cf .  wiV?)  +  -some.    Prob.  con- 
fused with  witeowei.]    1.  Wandering;  devious. 

Mony  tffylswm  way  he  rode. 
The  bok  as  I  herde  say. 
SirOawayneand  the  Green  Enight(E.  E.  T.  &),  L  689. 
Alias  I  what  ayles  that  feende 
Thus  w^om  wayes  make  vs  to  wende. 

York  Plays,  p.  144. 
2.  Doubtful;  uncertain. 

In  ertbe  he  was  ordand  ay. 
To  warne  the  f  olke  that  unlsom  wore 
Of  Cristis  comyng.  Tork  Plays,  p.  97. 

[Provincial  in  both  senses.] 
Wilsomeness  (wil'sum-nes),  re.     [ME.;  <  wil- 

«o>»ei -I- -ness.]  Wilfulness;  obstinacy.  WycUf, 

Ecclus.  xxxi.  40. 
Wilson's  blackcap.   See  blaclccap,  2  (c),  and  cut 

under  Myiodioctes. 

Wilson's  bluebird.  The  common  eastern  blue- 
bird of  the  United  States,  SiaUa  sialis  (formerly 

S.  wilsoni).    See  cut  under  SiaUa. 
Wilson's  fly-catching  warbler.    See  warbler, 

and  cut  under  Myiodioctes. 
Wilson's  phalarope.    See  Steganopus  (with 

cut). 
Wilson's  sandpiper.    See  sandpiper,  and  cut 

under  stint,  3. 
Wilson's  ^pe.     See  sreipel,  and  out  under 

Gallinago. 
Wilson's  stint.    See  stint,  3. 
Wilson's  stormy  petrel.    See  Oeemites. 
Wilson's  tern.   See  tem^  and  sterna  (with  cut). 
Wilson's  theorem.    See  theorem. 
Wilson's  thmsh.    See  veery  (with  cut). 
wilti  (wUt),  V.     [Also  welt,  dial,  variants  of 

wilTc,  welk  (=  G.  welk,  withered,  verwelJcen,  fade, 

wither):  see  weW-.']    I.  inirans.  1.  To  droop  or 

fade,  as  plants  or  flowers  when  cut  or  plucked ; 

wither. 

To  wilt,  for  wither,  spoken  of  green  herbs  or  flowers,  is 
a  general  word.  £ay. 

The  frosts  have  fallen  and  the  flowers  are  drooping, 
summer  wilts  into  autumn.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  ii.  6. 

2.  To  become  soft  or  languid;  lose  energy, 
pith,  or  strength.     [CoUoq.,  U.  S.] 

II,  trans.  To  cause  to  droop  or  become  lan- 
guid, as  a  plant ;  take  the  stiffness,  strength, 
or  vigor  out  of ;  hence,  to  render  limp  and  pith- 
less; depress. 

Despots  have  wilted  the  human  race  into  sloth  and  im- 
oeciliiy.  JJwight. 

She  wanted  a  pink  that  Miss  Amy  had  pinned  on  her 
breast.  .  .  and  died,  holding  the  rafted  stem  In  her  hand. 
S.  Judd,  Margaret,  ii.  1. 
wilt^  (wilt).    The  second  person  singular  pres- 
ent indicative  of  wilP-. 
Wilton  carpet.    See  carpet. 
Wiluite  (wil'u-it),  re.    [<  Wilm  (see  def .)  +  -i/eS.] 
1.  A  variety  of  grossular  garnet  from  the  WUui 
(Vilui)  river  in  eastern  Siberia.— 2.  A  variety 
of  vesuvianite  from  the  same  locality. 
_  Also  viluite. 
'Wily('wi'li),  a.    [Early  mod.  E.  also  wilie,  wylie; 
<  ME.  wily,  wyly;  <  wile'i-  +  -yl.]     Full  of  wiles; 
subtle;  cunning;  crafty;  sly. 

But  aboue  all  (for  Gods  sakeX  Son,  beware, 
Be  not  mtrapt  in  Womens  wylie  snare. 
Sylvetter,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Magnifleence. 


wily 

Jnat  where  the  breath  of  life  his  nostrils  drew, 
A  charge  of  snufl  the  wUy  virgin  threw. 

Pope,  K.  of  the  X.,  v.  82. 
=Syii.  Cunning,  Artfvi,  Sly,  etc.  (see  cunningi),  design- 
ing, deceitfuL  foxy,  diplomatic,  delusive,  insidious. 
Wily-beguilet,  «•  The  deeei-nng  of  one's  self 
in  attempting  to  deceive  another:  used  only 
in  the  phrase  to  play  wily-hegvile  (or  mly-ie- 
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They,  playing  way-beguile  themselves,  think  it  enough 
inwardly  to  favour  the  truth,  though  outwardly  they  cur- 
ry favour. 

J.  Bradford,  Writings  (Parker  Soc,  1848),  I.  375. 
"Playing  wUy-beguHe" :  deceiving.    A  proverbial  ex- 
pression.   Vide  Say,  Proverbs  (ed.  1817),  p.  46. 

(Note  to  the  above  passage.) 
Ch.  I  am  fully  resolved. 

P.  Well,  yet  Cherea  looke  to  it,  that  jonplay  not  now 
wUy  heguUy  your  self  e. 

Terence  in  English  (1614).    (_Nares.) 

vrim  (wim),  v.  [Cf.  wimble^.']  To  winnow 
grain.    HalUwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Vrtmberry,  n.    See  winherry. 

wimble^  (wim'bl),  n.  [Also  Se.  wimmle,  wvmil, 
wvmmle,  wummel;  <  ME.  *wi'mbel,  wymble,  wym- 
byl,  *wimmel;  cf.  MD.  wjmpej,  a  wimble,  =  Dan. 
vimmel,  an  auger,  =  OSw.  wimla  (Molbech), 
an  auger  (not  to  be  identified  with  Icel.  *vmml, 
which  occurs  but  once,  in  comp.  v^miltyta,  ap- 
plied to  a  crooked  person,_but  said  by  Cleasby 
to  mean  'wimble-stick'  (tyta,  a  pin?));  appar. 
connected  with  MD.  weme,  a  wimble,  wemelen, 
bore,  this  verb  being  appar.  connected  with 
wemelen,  turn  about,  whirl,  vibrate.  The  re- 
lations of  these  forms  are  uncertain.  The 
word  is  certainly  not  allied,  as  Skeat  makes  it, 
to  Dan.  vindel-trappe  =  Sw.  vindeltrappa  =  G. 
wendeltreppe,  a  spiral  staircase,  G.  wendelbohrer, 
an  auger,  etc.,  words  connected  with  the  E. 
verb  wind:  see  wimP-.  Prom  the  MD.  form  is 
derived  OP.  guimbelet,  gimbelet,  gmbelet,  >  ME. 
gytnlet,  >  E.  gimlet,  gimblet:  see  gimlet.^  If. 
A  gimlet. 

Unto  the  pith  a  ffrenssh  wymble  in  bore, 
Threste  in  a  braunche  of  roggy  wilde  olyve, 
Threste  ynne  it  faste. 

PaUttdiia,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  I.  S.),  p.  190. 

'Tis  but  like  the  little  WiwMe,  to  let  in  the  greater 

Auger.  SMen,  lable-Talk,  p.  26. 

2.  In  mimng,  an  instrument  by  which  the  rub- 
bish is  extracted  from  a  bore-hole :  a  kind  of 
shell-auger.  Some  varieties  of  wimble,  suit- 
able for  boring  into  soft  clay,  are  called  wim- 
ble-scoops.— 3.  A  marble-workers'  brace  for 
drilling  holes  in  marble. 
Wimble^-t  (wim'bl),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  wymbelen, 
wymmelen  (=  MD.  wemelen),  bore,  pierce  with  a 
wimble;  from  the  noun.]  To  bore  or  perforate 
with  or  as  with  a  wimble. 

Thus  we  se  Mars  f  uriouse,  thus  Greeks  euezy  harboiy  scal- 
ing, 
Vp  fretting  the  pliers,  warding  long  wytnbeled  entryes. 
Stanihuret,  i&neld,  ii. 

And  unnMed  also  a  hole  thro'  the  said  cof9n.       Wood. 

■wimble^  (vrim'bl),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  wimbled, 
ppr.  wirMing.  [Perhaps  a  corruption  of  win- 
now."], To  winnow.  Withal's  Diet.  (ed.  1608), 
p.  83. 

■wimbleSt  (wim'bl),  a.  [With  excrescent  b  (as 
in  wimble^),  <  Sw.  vimmel  (in  comp.  vimmel- 
IcanUg),  whimsical,  giddy,  Sw.  dial,  vimmla,  be 
giddy  or  skittish  (cf .  MD.  wemelen^  turn  around, 
move  about,  vibrate,  etc.),  equiv.  to  vimmra 
(>  vimmrig,  skittish,  said  of  horses),  freq.  of 
vima,  be  giddy,  allied  to  Icel.  vim,  giddiness 
(>  E.  whim,  with  intrusive  h:  see  whim);  of. 
Dan.  vimse,  skip  about,  vims,  brisk,  quick:  see 
whim.]    Active;  nimble. 

He  was  so  winMe  and  so  wight. 
From  bough  to  bough  he  lepped  light. 

Spenser,  Shep.  GaL,  March. 
Buckle  thy  spirits  up,  put  all  thy  wits 
In  viimile  action,  or  thou  art  surprised. 

Marstwi,  Antonio  and  Melllda,  I.,  iiL  2. 

'Wimbrel  (wim'brel),  n.    Same  as  whimbrel. 

'vnnuning-dust  (wim'ing-dust),  n.  Chaff.  Hal- 
liwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

wimple  (wim'pl),  n.  [<  MB.  wimpel,  wympel, 
wymple,  wimpil,  noimpul,  <  AS.  *wimpel,  found 
twice  in  glosses,  in  the  spelling  winpel,  wimple, 
covering  for  the  neck,  =  D.  wimpel,  streamer, 
pendant,  =  MLQ-.  wimpel,  wumpel  =  OHG.  wim- 
pal,  a  head-oloth,  veil,  MHG-.  G.  wimpel,  head- 
cloth,  banner,  pennon  (>  OF.  guimple,  P. 
guimpe,  nun's  veil,  >  E.  gimp:  see  gimp''-),  = 
Icel.  vimpill  =  Sw.  Dan.  vimpel,  pennon,  pen- 
dant, streamer.]  1.  A  covering  of  silk,  linen, 
or  other  material  laid  in  folds  over  the  head 
and  round  the  chin ,  the  sides  of  the  face,  and  the 
neck,  formerly  worn  by  women  out  of  doors. 


_  Wimple,  from  a  statue  of  Jeanne  d'Evreux.  Queen  of  France,  con- 


sort of  Charles  IV.  The  statue  probably  dates  from  about  Z327.  (From 
VioUet-le-Duc's  "  Diet,  du  Mobilier  fran^is.") 

and  still  retained  as  a  conventual  dress  for 
nuns.    Isa.  iii.  22. 

Ful  semely  hir  wimpel  pinched  was. 

Chaueer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  L  161. 
Whan  she  saugh  hem  com,  she  roos  a-gelns  hem  as  she 
that  was  curteys  and  well  lerned,  andvoyded  Taicwymjile. 
Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  IL  361. 
White  was  her  wimple,  and  her  veil. 
And  her  loose  locks  a  chaplet  pale 
Of  whitest  roses  bound. 

Soott,  1.  of  L.  M.,  V.  17. 

2.  A  plait  or  fold.  [Scotch.]  —  3t.  A  loose  or 
fluttering  piece  of  cloth  of  any  sort ;  a  pennon 
or  flag.     Weale. 

wimple  (wim'pl),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  wimpled, 

fpr.  wimplimg.    [<  MB.  wimplen;_  <  wimple,  «.] 
,  trans.  1.  Toeoverwithoraswithawimple'or 
veil;  deck  with  a  wimple ;  hide  with  a  wimple. 

Upon  an  amblere  esily  she  sat, 
Twimpled  wel,  and  on  hir  heed  an  hat 
As  brood  as  is  a  bokeler  or  a  targe. 

Chaueer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  470. 

Fleming.  .  .  fell  asleep  that  night  thinking  of  the  nuns 

who  once  had  slept  in  the  same  quiet  cells ;  but  neither 

wimpled  nun  nor  cowled  monk  appeared  to  him  in  his 

dreams.  Longfellow,  Hyperion,  ill.  3. 

3.  To  hoodwink.     [Eare.] 

This  wimpled,  whining,  purblind,  wayward  boy. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  111.  1. 181. 

3.  To  lay  in  plaits  or  folds ;  draw  down  in 
folds. 

The  same  did  hide 
Under  a  vele  that  wimpled  was  full  low. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  4. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  resemble  or  suggest  wim- 
ples; undulate;  ripple:  as,  a  brook  that  wim- 
ples onward. 

Amang  the  bonnie,  winding  banks. 
Where  Doon  rins,  wimiilin'  clear. 

Bums,  Halloween. 
She  wimpled  about  to  the  pale  moonbeam. 
Like  a  feather  that  floats  on  a  wind-tossed  stream. 

J.  S.  Drake,  Culprit  Fay. 

2t.  To  lie  in  folds;  make  folds  or  irregular 

plaits. 

For  with  a  veile,  that  wimpled  every  where, 
Her  head  and  face  was  hid,  that  mote  to  none  ameare. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VBf.  vil.  5. 

wim-sheet  (wim'shet),  n.    A  provincial  Eng- 
lish form  of  winnow-sheet. 
wini  (win),  v. ;  pret.  won  (formerly  also  wan, 
still  provincial),  pp.  won,  ppr.  wimimg.    [<  ME. 
winnen,  wynnenlpret.  wan,  won,  pi.  wunnen,won- 
nen,  pp.  wunnen,  wonnen,  wunne),  <  AS.  winnan 
(pret.  wan,  won,  pp.  wunneti),  fight,  labor,  con- 
tend, endure,  suffer,  =  OS.  winnan  =  OPries. 
winna  =  D.  LGr.  winnen  =  OHG.  giwinnan,  MHG. 
G.  gewinnen,  attain  by  labor,  win,  conquer,  get, 
=  Icel.  vinna  =  Sw.  vimna  =  Dan.  vinde  (for 
*vinne),  work,  toil,  win,  =  Goth,  winnan  (pret. 
wann,  pp.  wunnans),  suffer,  endure  pain;  cf. 
Skt.  ■/  van,  get,  win,  also  hold  dear.    From  the 
same  root  are  ult.   B.  winsome,  wean,  ween, 
wone,  wont.]    I.  trans.  1.  To  acquire  by  labor, 
effort,  or  struggle ;  secure ;  gain. 
To  flee  I  wolde  full  fayne. 
For  all  this  world  to  leynne 
Wolde  1  not  se  hym  slayne. 

Tork  Plays,  p.  141. 
All  you  affirm,  I  know. 
Is  but  to  win  time ;  therefore  prepare  your  throats. 

PUteher  (and  another).  Sea  Voyage,  v.  4. 

We  hope  our  cheer  will  win 
Your  acceptation.  B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  Prol. 

Man  praises  man.    Desert  in  arts  or.arms 

Wins  public  honor.  Cowper,  Task,  vl.  633. 


Win 

Specifically— (a)  To  gain  by  competition  or  conquest; 
take,  as  from  an  opponent  or  enemy ;  obtain  as  victor. 
The  Fmperour  Alexaunder  Aunterid  to  come ; 
He  wan  all  the  world  &  at  his  wille  aght. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  1.  315. 
Those  proud  titles  thou  hast  won  of  me. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  4. 79. 
King  Elchard  wan  another  strong  hold,   .   .    .   from 
whence  ye  Monks  being  expulsed,  he  reposed  there  all  his 
store.  HalduyVs  Voyages,  n.  22. 

It  had  been  an  ancient  maxim  of  the  Greeks  that  no 
more  acceptable  gifts  can  be  offered  in  the  temples  of  the 
gods  than  the  trophies  won  from  an  enemy  in  battle. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  n.  262. 
(&)  To  earn :  as,  to  vnn  one's  bread. 

He  syneweth  nat  that  so  wynneth  his  fode. 

Piers  Plowman  (CX  xxiiL  15. 

2.  To  obtain;  derive;  get:  as,  to  win  ore  from 
a  mine. 

But  alle  thing  hath  tyme ; 
The  day  is  short,  and  it  is  passed  pryme ; 
And  yet  ne  wan  I  nothing  in  this  day. 

Cltaueer,  Friar's  Tale,  1. 179. 
In  these  two  places  the  prisoners  are  engaged  in  quar- 
rying and  cutting  stone :  at  Borghamn,  they  win  stone 
on  account  of  the  Government ;  at  TjurkS,  granite  for 
private  contractors. 

SiMon-Tumer,  Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  508. 

3.  To  be  successful  or  victorious  in:  as,  to  win 
a  game  or  a  battle. 

Th'  report  of  his  great  acts  that  over  Europe  ran. 
In  that  most  famous  Field  he  with  the  Emperor  wan. 

Drayton,  Folyolbion,  Iv.  314. 
He  that  would  win  the  race  must  guide  his  horse 
Obedient  to  the  customs  of  the  course. 

Ctmper,  Truth,  1. 13. 

4.  To  accomplish  by  effort;  achieve,  effect,  or 
execute ;  succeed  in  making  or  doing. 

He  collide  neuer  in  one  hole  daye  with  a  meately  good 
wynde  wyrme  one  myle  of  the  course  of  the  water. 

Peter  Martyr  (tr.  in  Eden's  First  Books  on  America, 
[ed.  Arber,  p.  163). 
Thickening  their  ranks,  and  wedged  in  Arm  array. 
The  close-compacted  Britons  win  their  way. 

Addison,  The.Campalgn. 

5.  To  reach;  attain  to;  arrive  at,  as  a  goal  or 
destination;  gain;  get  to. 

Ye  wynde  inforced  so  moche  and  so  streyght  ayen^t  vs 
that  our  gouemoures  sawe  it  was  not  possyble  for  vs  to 
ufynne  nor  passe  Capo  Maleo. 

Sir  R.  Quylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  63. 
Before  they  could  win  the  lodge  by  twenty  paces,  they 
were  overtaken.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  IL 

Soon  they  won 
The  top  of  all  the  topful  heav'ns. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  v.  761. 
And  when  the  stony  path  began 
By  which  the  naked  peak  they  wan, 
Up  flew  the  snowy  ptarmigan. 

Scott,  Marmion,  ill.  1. 

6t.  To  cause  to  attain  to  or  arrive  at;  hence, 
to  bring;  convey. 

Toax  in  the  toile  out  of  tene  broght. 
Wan  hym  wightly  away  wondit  full  sore. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  698a 
He  sail  fordo  thi  fader  sm. 
And  vnto  welth  ogayne  him  win. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  70. 
Do  that  I  my  ship  to  haven  winne. 

Chamer,  Anellda  and  Arclte,  1.  20. 

"  Sir,"  quod  she,  "I  knowe  well  youre  will  is  not  for  to 

haue  me  I-loste."    "I-loste,"  seide  he,  "nay,  but  1-wonne 

to  grete  honour."  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  iii.  671. 

7.  To  gain  the  affection,  regard,  esteem,  com- 
pliance, favor,  etc.,  of;  move  to  sympathy, 
agreement,  or  consent;  gain  the  good  will  of; 
gain  over  or  attract,  as  to  one's  self,  one's  side, 
or  one's  cause ;  in  general,  to  attract. 

Thy  virtue  wan  me ;  with  virtue  preserve  me. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
She's  beautiful,  and  therefore  to  be  woo'd ; 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  to  be  won. 

Shak,,  1  Hen.  VI.,  v.  3.  79. 
His  face  was  of  that  doubtful  kind 
That  it/iTis  the  eye,  but  not  the  mind. 

Scott,  Bokeby,  y.  16. 

8.  To  prevail  on;  induce. 

Cannot  your  Grace  win  her  to  fancy  him? 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iii.  1.  67. 
Who  easly  being  won  along  with  them  to  go. 
They  altogether  put  into  the  wat'ry  plain. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  L  430. 

9.  In  mining,  to  sink  down  to  (a  bed  of  coal) 
by  means  of  a  shaft ;  prepare  (a  bed  of  coal)  for 
working  by  doing  the  necessary  preliminary 
dead-work:  also  applied  to  beds  of  ironstone 
and  other  ores.  [Eng.]  in  the  United  States  the 
word  win,  as  used  In  mining,  has  frequently  a  more  gen- 
eral meaning ;  it  is  thus  defined  In  the  glossary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Survey:  "To  mine,  to  develop,  to  prepare 
for  mining."    See  winning. 

The  shaft  [at  Monkwearmouth]  was  commenced  in  May, 
1826 ;  It  was  continued  for  eight  and  a  half  years  before 
the  first  workable  coal  was  reached ;  and  it  was  only  in 
April,  1846,  twenty  years  afterwards,  that  ttie  enterprise 
was  proved  successful  by  the  winning  of  the  "Hutton 
Seam."  Jemna,  The  Coal  Question  (2d  ed.),  p.  68. 


'Win 

To  vln  one's  blue,  one's  shoes,  one's  spurs,  the 

broose,  the  kem,  the  toss,  the  whetstone.   See  the 

nouns.— To  win  the  go,  to  win  the  prize;  be  victor; 

come  off  first ;  excel  all  competitors.    [Scotoh.] 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  strive ;  vie ;  contend. 

Storm  stireth  al  the  se, 

Thaune  sumer  and  winter  winnen. 

Old  Sng.  Misc.  (ed.  Morris),  p.  17. 

2.  To  struggle;  labor;  work.  [Obsolete  or 
prov.  Bug.] 

Thanh  ze  be  trewe  of  goure  tonge  and  trewelich  leynne, 
And  be  as  chast  as  a  chyld  that  nother  chit  ne  fyghteth. 
Pierg  Pbywrnan  (CX  ii  176. 

3.  To  suoeeed;  gain  one's  end;  espeeially,  to 
be  superior  in  a  contest  or  competition;  gain 
the  victory;  prove  successful:  as,  let  those 
laugh  who  win. 

So  rewe  on  me,  Bohert,  that  no  red  haue, 

Ne  neuere  weene  to  wynne  for  craft  that  I  knowe. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  v.  261. 
Nor  is  it  aught  but  just 
That  he  who  in  debate  of  truth  hath  won 
Should  win  in  arms.  Jfitton,  P.  L.,  vL  122. 

Charles  Fox  used  to  say  that  the  most  delightful  tiling 
in  the  world  was  to  win  at  cards. 

Mortimer  Collins,  Thoughts  in  my  Garden,  II.  SI. 

4.  To  reach;  attain;  make  one's  way;  succeed 
in  making  one's  way:  with  to.  [Obsolete  or 
provincial.] 

Bes  wakond  and  warly ;  wyn  to  my  chamber. 
There  swiftly  to  sweire  vpon  swete  (haloghes)^ 
All  this  forward  to  fulfill  ye  f est  with  your  hond. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  649. 
I  Wynne  to  a  thing.    I  retohe  to  it    Je  attsyns.  .  .  . 
This  terme  is  farre  norOiren.  Palsgrave,  p.  782. 

And  arme  you  well,  and  make  you  redy. 
And  to  the  walle  ye  wynne. 
J/yteU  OesteofRobyn  Bode  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  99). 
Eh,  my  rheumatizy  be  that  bad  howiver  be  I  to  win  to 
Vbe  burnin'7  Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  ir.  3. 

1  will  not  be  her  judge.  Perhaps  when  we  v>in  to  the 
greater  light  we  may  see  with  different  eyes. 

W.  Black,  In  Far  Lochaber,  xxiv. 

5.  To  get;  succeed  in  getting:  as,  to  m» in  (to 
get  in);  to  win  through;  to  win  loose;  to  win 
up,  down,  or  away ;  to  win  on  (to  get  on,  either 
literally  or  figuratively).  [Obsolete  or  provin- 
cial.] 

"  Say  me,  frendCj"  quoth  the  freke  with  a  f elle  chere, 
"Hov  wan  thou  in-to  this  won  in  wedez  so  fowle?" 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  140. 
She  hath  ynough  to  doen,  hardily. 
To  wmnen  from  hire  fader,  so  trow  I. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  T.  1125. 
Ye  canna  win  in  this  nicht,  Willie, 

Nor  here  ye  canna  be ; 
For  I've  nae  chambers  out  nor  in, 
Nae  ane  but  barely  three. 
Willie  and  May  Margaret  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  173). 
We'll  come  nae  mair  unto  this  place, 
Cou'd  we  win  safe  awa'. 
King  Malcolm  and  Sir  Colvin  (Child's  Ballads,  m.  381). 
Win  thro'  this  day  with  honour  to  yourself, 
And  I'll  say  something  for  you. 

Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  iv.  2. 

To  win  by  a  head.   See  head.— To  win  In  a  canter. 
See  carrferl.— To  win  on  or  upon,    (a)  To  gain  favor  or 
influence :  as,  to  win  upon  the  heart  or  affections. 
I  at  last,  unwilling,  .  .  . 
Thought  I  would  try  if  shame  could  win  upon  'em. 

B.  Jonson,  Apol.  to  Poetaster. 
You  have  a  softness  and  beneficence  winning  on  the 
hearts  of  others.  Dryden. 

(6)  To  gain  ground  on ;  gain  upon. 

The  rabble  .  .  .  will  in  time 
Win  upon  power.  Shak.,  Cor.,  L  1,  224. 

Thus,  at  half  ebb,  a  rolling  sea 
Betums  and  wins  upon  the  shore. 

Dryden,  Tlirenodia  Augustalis,  1. 140. 

\nilit  (win),  n.    Strife ;  contention. 
With  al  mankin 
He  haueth  nith  [envy]  and  win. 

Old  Eng.  Misc.  (ed.  Morris),  p.  8. 

■win^  (win),  V.  t ;  pret.  and  pp.  winned,  ppr.  win- 
ning. [Abbr.  of  windfi,  v.']  To  dry  or  season 
by  exposure  to  the  wind  or  air :  as,  to  win  hay; 
to  win  peats.     [Scotch  and  Irish.] 

■winberry,  wimberry  (win'-,  wim'ber'i),  n.; 
pi.  winberries,  wimberries  (-iz).  [Also  sometimes 
wkinberry;  a  dial,  form,  with  shortened  vowel, 
of  wineberry.1    A  whortleberry. 

Here  also  was  a  profusion  of  raspberries,  and  a  blue 
berry  not  unlike  a  large  wimberry,  but  growing  on  a  bush 
of  ton  several  feet  in  height. 

J.  A.  Lees  and  W.  J.  Clutterbuek,  B.[ritish]  C.[olumbia], 

(1887,  xii. 

win-bread  (win'bred),  n.  [<  mn\  v.,  +  obj. 
bread.']  That  which  earns  one's  living  or  one's 
wealth  and  advancement,  as  a  mechanical  trade, 
the  sword  of  a  soldier  of  fortune,  etc.  [Eare.] 
The  sword  of  the  military  adventurer,  even  of  knightly 
dignity,  is  sometimes  called  the  gagne-pain  or  win-bread 
(wyn-mrod),  signifying  that  it  is  to  his  brand  the  soldier 
most  look  for  the  advancement  of  his  foriune. 

Hewitt,  Anc.  Armour,  II.  263. 
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•Wince^  (wins),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  winced,  ppr.  win- 
cing. [FoTmerly  also  winch,  wench;  (.ME.witicen, 
winsen,  wynsen,  winehen,  wynchen,  wenchen,  <  OF. 
*winchir,  guinchir,  guincher,  guencher,  guenchi/r, 
guendr,  ganchir,  wince,  =  'Pr.guencMr,  evade, 
<  OHGr.  wenkan,  MHG.  wenhen,  Or.  wanlcen,  wince, 
totter,  start  aside ;  cf .  OHG.  wankon,  wcmchon, 
waver,  <  mnchan,  MHG.  winJcen  (pret.  wank), 
move  aside, nod, G. winken.nod,  =  E. wink:  see 
mnk\v.2  I,  intrans.  1.  'To  shrink,  as  in  pain 
or  from  a  blow;  start  back:  literally  or  figura- 
tively. 

Qwarelles  qwayntly  swappez  thorowe  knyghtoz 
With  iryne  so  wekyrly.  tiiat  wynche  they  never. 

Morie  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2104. 

Eubbe  there  no  more,  least  I  wineh,  for  deny  I  wil  not 
that  I  am  wrong  on  the  withers. 

I^ly,  Ealphues  and  his  England,  p.  387. 

I  will  not  stir,  nor  wince,  nor  speak  a  word. 
Nor  look  upon  the  iron  angerly. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  1. 81. 

Some  fretful  tempers  wince  at  ev'ry  touch ; 
You  always  do  too  little  or  too  much. 

Covjper,  Conversation,  1.  325. 

Philip  viinced  under  this  allusion  to  his  unfitness  for 
active  sports.  Oeorge  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  ii.  3. 

3t.  To  kick. 

Foul,.  .  .  whom  the  Lord  haddechosun,  that  long  tyme 
wynside  a^en  the  pricke. 

Wydif,  Prologue  on  Acts  of  Apostles. 

3t.  To  wriggle ;  twist  and  turn. 

Long  before  the  Child  can  crawl, 
He  learns  to  Idck,  and  winee,  and  sprawL 

Prior,  Alma,L 

Il.t  trans.  To  fling  by  starting  or  kicking. 

A  galled  jennet  that  will  winch  him  out  o'  the  saddle. 
Fletcher  and  Bxmley,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  it  1, 

Wince^  (wins),  n.  [<  wince^,  v.]  The  act  of  one 
who  winces;  an  involuntary  shrinking  move- 
ment or  tendency ;  a  slight  start  back  or  aside, 
as  from  pain  or  to  avoid  pain. 

It  is  the  piteher  who  will  notice  the  unavoidable  wince 
that  is  the  proof  of  a  catcher's  sore  hand. 

W.  Camp,  St.  Nicholas,  XVIL  829. 

vrtnce*^  (wins),  n.  [A  corrupt  form  of  winch^.] 
In  dyeing,  a  simple  hand-machine  for  changing 
a  fabric  from  one  dye-vat  to  another,  it  consists 
of  a  reel  placed  over  the  division  between  the  vats.  The 
fabric,  placed  over  it  and  turned  either  way,  is  transferred 
from  one  dye  to  another.  When  several  vats  are  placed  in 
line,  and  contain  dyes,  mordants,  soap-suds,  water,  ete., 
a  wince  or  reel  is  placed  between  each  two,  and  the  com- 
bined apparatus  becomes  a  wincing-machine.  In  such 
a  machine  the  vats  are  called  wiTice-pots  or  unTice-pits. 
Also  loineh. 

wince^  (wins),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  winced,  ppr. 
wincing.  [<  wince^,  m.]  In  dyeing,  to  immerse 
in  the  bath  by  turning  the  wince  or  winch. 

For  dark  grounds  the  pieces  were  finally  wineed  in  weak 
solution  of  bleaching  powder,  to  rinse  the  full  shade  of 
color.  O'Neill,  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing,  p.  110. 

wince-pit,  wince-pot  (wins'pit,  -pot),  n.  One 
of  the  vats  of  a  wincing-machine.    See  wince^. 

wincer  (win'sfer),  m.  [iwinee^  +  -er'^.]  One  who 
winces,  shrinks,  or  kicks.  Milton,  Apol.  for 
Smectymnuus,  Pref.    (Zatham.) 

wincey  (win'si),  n.  [Also  winsey;  supposed  to 
be  an  abbr.  of  *linsey-winsey,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  a  riming  variation  of  linsey-woolsey,  a  word 
subject  to  much  manipulation.]  A  strong  and 
durable  cloth,  plain  or  twilled,  composed  of  a 
cotton  warp  and  a  woolen  weft.  Heavy  winceys 
have  been  much  worn  as  skirtings,  and  a  lighter  kind  is 
used  for  men's  shirts.  They  are  sometimes  made  entirely 
of  wool. 

Winchl (winch), w.  [Also,  corruptly, M»»ce,«oJTO«e, 
and  dial,  wink;  <  ME.  winche,  wynche,  the  crank 
of  a  wheel  or  axle,  <  AS.  wince,  a  winch ;  prob. 
orig.  'abent'or  'a  bent  handle,' akin  to  mwfci 
and  winkle,  and  so  ult.  to  wracei.]  1 .  The  crank, 
projecting  handle,  or  lever  by  which  the  axis 
of  a  revolving  machine  is  turned,  as  in  the  com- 
mon windlass,  the  grindstone,  etc.  See  cut  un- 
der Fromfs  dynamometer. 

One  of  them  [musicians]  turned  the  wineh  of  an  organ 
which  he  carried  at  his  back. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  320. 

2.  A  kind  of  hoisting-machine  or  windlass,  in 
which  an  axis  is  turned 
by  means  of  a  crank-han- 
dle, and  a  rope  or  chain 
is  thus  wound  round  it 
sp  as  to  raise  a  weight. 
There  are  various  forms  of 
winches.  Either  the  crank 
may  be  attached  to  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  winding-roller  or 
-£uis,  or  a  large  spur-wheel  may 
be  attached  to  the  roller,  and  winch. 

turned  by  a  pinion  on  a  sepa- 
rate crank-shaft  (as  shown  in  the  cut),  this  arrangement 
giving  greater  power. 


-wind 

There  was  a  coal-mine  .  .  .  which  he  used  frequently 
to  visit,  going  down  to  the  workings  In  a  basket  lowered 
by  a  tffineA.  Nineteenth  Century,  XXVI.  770. 

3.  The  reel  of  a  fishing-rod. — 4.  Sa.me  as  winceK 
—Gipsy  winch.  See  ^iJSw-urfncA.— Spun-yarn  winch, 
a  small  winch  with  a  fly-wheel,  used  on  board  ship  for 
making  spun  yarn.— Steam-wlnoh,  a  winch  driven  by 
steam,  in  common  use  on  steam-vessels  for  loading  and 
discharging  cargo. 
■Winch^-  (winch),  V.  t.  [<  winch'-,  «.]  To  hoist  or 
haul  by  means  of  a  winch. 

He,  being  placed  in  a  chalre,  .  .  .  was  winched  vp  in 
that  chaire,  and  fastened  vnto  the  malneyard  of  a  galley, 
and  hoisted  vp  with  a  crane,  to  shew  him  to  all. 

HakluyVs  Voyages,  II.  128. 

winch^  (winch),  v.  and  n.  An  obsolete  or  dia- 
lectal form  of  wince^. 

Winchester  bushel.    See  IwsheU,  1. 

Winchester  gooset.  [Also  called  Winchester 
pigeon :  said  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  the  stews 
in  Southwark  were  in  the  16th  century  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.] 
A  bubo ;  hence,  a  person  affected  with  bubo. 
Shakspere  has  the  phrase  "goose  of  Win- 
chester," T.  and  C,  v.  10.  55.     [Old  slang.] 

Winchester  gun  or  rifle.    See  rifle^. 

W'inchester  pint.  A  measure  a  little  more 
than  a  wine-pint  and  less  than  a  beer-pint. 

wincingt,  a.  [<  ME.  wynsynge;  ppr.  of  wmce\ 
«.]    Kicidng;  hence,  skittish;  lively. 

Wynmnge  she  was  as  is  a  Joly  colt. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1. 77. 

wincing-machine  (win'sing-ma-shen*'),  n.  In 
dyeing,  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  series  of 
vats  containing  dyes,  mordants,  soap-suds,  etc., 
with  a  wince  or  reel  between  each  two.    See 


Winckel's  disease.  A  disease  occui-ring  in  in- 
fants, the  chief  symptoms  of  which  are  jaun- 
dice, bloody  urine,  and  cyanosis.  It  common- 
ly terminates  fatally  in  a  few  days. 

Wincopipef  (wing'kp-pip),  n.  The  scarlet  pim- 
pernel, Anagallis  arvensis.    See  win1c-a-pe(p. 

There  is  a  small  red  flower  in  the  stubble-fields,  which 
country  people  call  the  wincopipe;  which  if  it  opens  in 
the  morning,  you  may  be  sure  a  fair  day  will  follow. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  827. 

wind^  (wind),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  wound  (occasion- 
ally but  less  correctly  winded),  ppr.  winding. 
[<  ME.  winden,  wynden  (pret.  wand,  wond,  pi. 
wunden,  wonden,  wotmden,  wonde,  pp.  wwndsn, 
wonden),  <  AS.  windan  (pret.  wand,  wond,  pp. 
wunden)  =  OS.  windan  =  OFries.  winda  =  D. 
LG.  winden  =  OHG.  wintan,  windan,  MHG. 
winden,  G.  wimden  =  Icel.  vinda,  turn,  wind,  = 
Sw.  vinda  =  Dan.  vi/nde,  turn  the  eyes,  squint, 
=  Goth,  windam  (in  comp.  bi-windan,  du-ga-win- 
dan),  wind ;  cf .  F.  guinder.  It.  ghindare,  wind 
up,  i.  MHG-.  ;  root  unknown.  From  the  verb 
wind^  are  ult.  E.  wend^,  wand,  wander,  windas, 
windlass^, windktss^,windle,eto.']  I,  intrans.  1. 
To  move  in  this  direction  and  in  that;  change 
direction;  vary  from  the  direct  line  or  course; 
bend;  turn;  double. 

But  evere  the  heed  was  left  bihynde. 
For  ought  I  couthe  pulle  or  wynde. 

Ram.  0/  the  Rose,  1. 1810. 
The  yerde  is  bet  that  bowen  wol  and  vtynde 
Than  that  that  brest.  Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  267. 

So  swift  your  judgments  turn  and  wind.  Dryden. 

2.  To  go  in  a  crooked  or  devious  course; 
meander :  as,  the  stream  winds  through  the  val- 
ley; the  road  winds  round  the  hill. 

Whan  that  this  leonesse  hath  dronke  her  fiUe, 
Aboute  theweUe  gan  she  for  to  wynde. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  L  818. 
It  was  difBcult  to  descend  into  the  valley  to  the  north 
east,  in  which  we  returned,  and,  windir\g  round  the  vale 
to  the  west,  came  to  Beer- Emir. 

Pocoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  63. 
The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea. 

Gray,  Elegy. 
White  with  its  sun-bleached  dust,  the  pathway  tvinds 
Before  me.  Whittier,  Pictures,  ii. 

3.  To  make  an  indirect  advance;  "fetch  a 
compass";  "beat  about  the  bush." 

You  know  me  well,  and  herein  spend  but  time 
To  wind  about  my  love  with  circumstance. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  L  1. 164. 

You  must  not  talk  to  him. 
As  you  do  to  an  ordinary  man. 
Honest  plain  sense,  but  you  must  wind  about  him. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Woman-Hater,  ii.  1. 

4.  To  twine ;  entwine  one's  self  or  itself  round 
something :  as,  vines  wind  round  the  pole. — 5+. 
To  twist  one's  self  or  worm  one's  way  into  or 
out  of  something. 

O  thou  that  would'st  wirtde  into  any  figment  or  phan- 
tasime  to  save  thy  Miter. 

MOton,  Church-Oovernment,  i.  6. 


vnnd 

6t.  To  turn  or  toss  about ;  twist;  squirm. 
Thou  art  bo  lotMy  and  so  old  also, 
And  therto  comen  of  so  lough  a  kynde, 
That  litel  wonder  is  though  I  iralwe  and  wynde. 

Chaucer,  Wile  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  248. 

7.  To  have  a  twist  or  an  uneven  surfaee,  or  a 
surface  whose  parts  do  not  li^  in  the  same  plane, 
as  a  piece  of  wood. — Sf.  To  return. 

Thus  aimes  the  gere  in  gisterdayes  mony, 
&  wynter  tvyndes  a^ayn. 
Sir  Qawayne  and  the  dreen  EnigM  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  B31. 

To  Wind  on  Witht,  to  follow  the  same  course  aa ;  keep 
pace  with. 

To  such  as  walk  in  their  wickedness,  and  wind  on  with 
the  world,  this  time  is  a  time  of  wrath  and  vengeance. 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  1863X  n.  221. 

To  Wind  up,  to  come  to  a  conclusion,  halt,  or  end ;  con- 
clude; finish. 

Mrs.  Parsons  .  .  .  expatiated  on  the  impatience  of  men 
generally; . . .  and  wound  up  by  insinuating  that  she  must 
be  one  of  the  best  tempers  that  ever  existed. 

Dickens,  Sketches,  Tales,  a.  2. 

He  was  trading  up  to  Parsonsfield,  and  bushiess  run 
down,  so  he  wound  up  there,  and  thought  he'd  make  a 
new  start.  &  0.  Jeutett,  Beephaven,  p.  176. 

Winding  shaft,  the  shaft  in  any  mine  which  is  used  for 
winding,  or  in  which  the  ore,  coal,  etc.,  are  raised  or 
wound  (see  II.,  7)  to  the  surface. 

II,  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  move  in  this  direc- 
tion and  in  that;  turn. 

Every  word  gan  up  and  down  to  vjynde. 
That  he  had  seyd,  as  it  come  hire  to  mynde. 

Chaucer,  Iroilus,  ii.  601. 

He  endeavours  to  turn  and  wind  himself  every  way  to 

evade  the  force  of  this  famous  challenge.         Waterland. 

2.  To  bend  or  turn  at  will;  direct  according  to 
one's  pleasure ;  vary  the  course  or  direction  of ; 
hence,  to  exercise  complete  control  over. 

She  is  the  clernesse  and  the  verray  light 
That  in  this  derke  world  me  wynt  and  ledeth. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  85. 

To  turn  and  imnd  a  fiery  Pegasus, 

And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1. 109. 

3.  To  turn  or  twist  round  and  round  on  some- 
thing ;  place  or  arrange  in  more  or  less  regu- 
lar coils  or  convolutions  on  something  (such 
as  a  reel,  spool,  or  bobbin)  which  is  turned 
round  and  round ;  form  into  a  ball,  hank,  or 
the  like  by  turning  that  on  which  successive 
coils  are  placed,  or  by  carrying  the  ooils  round 
it :  as,  to  wind  yam  or  thread. 

You  have  wound  a  goodly  clew. 

Shak.,  AU'B  Well,  i.  3. 188. 

4t.  To  form  by  twisting  or  twining;  weave; 

fabricate. 

For  that  same  net  so  cunningly  was  wound 
That  neither  guile  nor  force  might  it  distraine. 

Spenter,  F.  Q.,  IL  xii.  82. 

5.  To  place  in  folds,  or  otherwise  dispose  on 
or  around  something;  bind;  twist;  wrap. 

This  hand,  just  wound  about  thy  coal-black  hair. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  v.  1.  64. 
Wind  the  penance-sbeet 
About  her  1  Browning,  Count  (3}i8mond. 

6.  To  entwist;  infold;  encircle:  literally  or 
figuratively. 

Eche  gan  other  in  his  winges  take. 

And  with  her  nekkes  eche  gan  other  wynde. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  fowls,  I.  671. 

Sleep  thou,  and  I  will  wind  thee  in  my  arms. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iv.  1.  46. 

You  talk  as  if  you  meant  to  wind  me  in. 
And  make  me  of  the  number. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Laws  of  Candy,  ii.  1. 

M'.  Allerton  being  wmmd  into  his  debte  also  upon  par- 
ticuler  dealings.    Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  302. 

And  vrind  the  front  of  youth  with  fiowers. 

Tennyson,  Ancient  Sage. 

7.  To  haul  or  hoist  by  or  as  by  a  winch,  whim, 
capstan,  or  the  like :  as,  to  wind  or  warp  a  ship 
out  of  harbor ;  speoiflcally,  in  mining,  to  raise 
(the  produce  of  the  mine)  to  the  surface  by 
means  of  a  winding-engine ;  hoist.  The  term 
wind,  as  well  as  draw,  is  often  employed  in  Great  Britain, 
while  haUt  is  generally  used  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
early  days  of  mining,  ore  and  coal  were  almost  exclusively 
raised  by  hand-,  horse-,  or  steam-poweis  in  buckets  or  kib- 
bles ;  at  the  present  time,  in  both  England  and  the  United 
States,  this  is  done  by  means  of  a  winding-engine  which 
turns  a  drum  on  which  a  rope  (generally  of  steel  wire)  is 
wound  and  unwound,  and  by  means  of  which  a  cage  (see 
cage,  3  (d))  is  raised  or  lowered,  on  which  the  loaded  oars 
are  lifted  to  the  surface,  and  the  empties  returned  to  the 
pit-bottom.  The  dimensions  of  engines,  drums,  and  cages 
in  large  mines  are  sometimes  very  great,  as  is  also  the 
velocity  with  which  the  machinery  is  moved.  Thus,  in 
the  Monkwearmouth  colliery,  Durham,  England,  the  wind- 
ing-drums are  26  feet  in  diameter,  the  rope  weighs  4i  tons, 
the  cage  and  load  7i  tons;  the  vertical  distance  through 
which  the  cage  Is  raised  is  680  yards,  and  the  time  occu- 
pied in  lifting  it  and  discharging  the  oars  is  two  minutes 
and  four  seconds. 
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The  Hollanders  . . .  layd  out  haulsers,  and  wound  them- 
selues  out  of  the  way  of  vs.       Hakluyt't  Voyages,  iii.  710. 

8.  To  insinuate ;  work  or  introduce  insidiously 
or  stealthily ;  worm. 

As  he  by  his  bould  confidence  &  large  promises  deceived 
them  in  England  that  sente  him,  so  he  had  wound  him 
selfe  in  to  these  mens  high  esteeme  hear. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  171. 

They  have  little  arts  and  dexterities  to  wind  in  such 
things  into  discourse.  Dr.  H.  More. 

9t.  To  contrive  by  resort  to  shifts  and  expe- 
dients (to  effect  something) ;  bring;  procure  or 
get  by  devious  ways. 

Wee'U  haue  some  trick  and  wile 
To  winde  our  yonger  brother  out  of  prison 
That  lies  in  for  the  Rape. 

Toumeur,  Eevenger's  Tragedy,  iii.  1. 

He  with  his  former  dealings  had  wound  in  what  money 
he  had  in  y°  partnership  into  his  owne  hands. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  301. 

lOt.  To  circulate ;  put  or  keep  in  circulation. 

Amongst  the  rest  of  the  Plantations  all  this  Summer 
little  was  done  but  securing  themselues  and  planting 
Tobacco,  which  passes  there  as  current  Silner,  and  by  the 
oft  turning  and  winding  it  some  grow  rich,  but  many 
poore.  Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  II.  89. 

There  is  no  State  that  mnds  the  Penny  more  nimbly, 
and  makes  quicker  Returns  [than  Lucca]. 

HttimU,  Letters,  I.  L  41. 

11.  To  adjust  or  dispose  for  work  or  motion 
by  coiling  a  spring  more  tightly  or  otherwise 
turning  some  mechanical  device :  as,  to  wind  a 
clock  or  a  watch.    See  to  wind  up  (/),  below. 

When  he  wound  his  clock  on  Sunday  nights  the  whirr 
of  that  monitor  reminded  the  widow  to  wind  hers. 

T.  Hardy,  Trumpet-Major,  iiL 

To  wind  a  ship,  to  bring  it  round  untU  the  head  occu- 
pies the  place  miere  the  stern  was.— To  wind  off,  to  un- 
wind ;  uncoil.—  To  Wind  up.  (a)  To  coil  up  into  a  small 
compass,  as  a  skein  of  thread;  form  into  a  ball  or  coil  round 
a  bobbin,  i-eel,  or  the  like.  Hence — (6)  To  bring  to  a  final 
disposition  or  conclusion ;  finish ;  arrange  and  adjust  for 
final  settlement,  as  the  affairs  of  a  company  or  partner- 
ship on  its  dissolution, 
I  could  not  vrind  it  [the  discourse]  up  closer. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  3. 
The  Author,  upon  the  winding  up  of  his  Action,  intro- 
duces all  those  who  had  any  Concern  in  it. 

Addison,  Spectator,  I7o.  867. 

Signer  Jupe  was  to  "  enliven  the  varied  performances  at 

frequent  intervals  with  his  chaste  Shakspearian  quips  and 

retorts."    Lastly  he  was  to  v/ind  them  up  byappearing  in 

his  favourite  character  of  Mr.  William  Button. 

Dickens,  Hard  Times,  i.  3. 
(c)  To  tighten,  as  the  strings  of  certain  musical  instru- 
ments, so  as  to  bring  them  to  the  proper  pitch ;  put  in 
tune  by  stretching  the  strings  over  the  pegs. 

Wind  up  the  slacken'd  strings  of  thy  lute. 

Waller,  Chloris  and  Hylas. 
Hence,  figuratively- (iQ  To  restore  to  harmony  or  con- 
cord ;  bring  to  a  natural  or  healthy  condition. 

The  untuned  and  jarring  senses,  O,  wind  up. 

Of  this  child-changed  father !    Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  7. 16. 

(e)  To  bring  to  a  state  of  great  tension ;  subject  to  a  severe 
sixain  or  excitement ;  put  upon  the  stretch. 

They  wourtd  up  his  temper  to  a  pitch,  and  treacherously 
made  use  of  that  infirmity.  Bp.  Atlerbury. 

Our  poet  was  at  last  wound  up  to  the  height  of  expecta- 
tion. Ooldsmith,  Voltaire. 

(f)  To  bring  into  a  state  of  renewed  or  continued  motion, 
as  a  watch  or  clock,  by  coiling  anew  the  spring  or  drawing 
up  the  weights. 

When  an  authentic  watch  is  shown. 
Each  man  winds  up  and  rectifies  his  own. 

Suckling,  Aglaura,  Epil. 
Hence,  figuratively — (?)  To  prepare  for  continued  move- 
ment, action,  or  activity ;  arrange  or  adapt  for  continued 
operation ;  give  fresh  or  continued  activity  or  energy  to ; 
restore  to  original  vigor  or  order. 

rate  seemed  to  wind  him  up  for  fourscore  years 
Yet  freshly  ran  he  on  ten  winters  more.         Drydm. 
Is  there  a  tongue  like  Delia's  o'er  her  cup. 
That  runs  for  ages  without  tefjMfinyjMp.' 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  i.  282. 
(ft)  To  hoist;  draw ;  raise  by  or  as  by  a  winch. 

Let  me  see  thy  hand :  this  was  ne'er  made  to  wash. 
Or  wind  up  water,  beat  clothes,  or  rub  floor. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Coxcomb,  ii.  2. 

Winding-up  Act,  in  Eng.  lam,  an  act  providing  lor  the 
dissolution  of  joint-stock  companies,  and  the  winding  up 
of  their  aflau-s;  more  specifically,  7  and  8  Vict,  c.  Ill  (1844); 
followed  and  amended  by  9  and  10  Vict. ,  c.  28  (1846) ;  11  and 
12  Vict.,  c.  45  (1848) ;  12  and  IS  Vict.,  o.  108  (1849) ;  IS  and  14 
Vict.,  0.  83  (1850);  19  and  20  Vict.,  c.  47  (1856);  20  and  21 
Vict.,  c.  49,  c.  78  (1867) ;  and  superseded  by  The  Companies' 
Act  (1862),  25  and  26  Vict.,  c.  89. 

vrinfli  (wind),  n.  [<  ME.  winde  (=  MD.  MHa. 
winde,  OHGr.  winta) ;  from  the  verb.]  A  wind- 
ing; a  turn;  a  bend:  as,  the  road  there  takes 
a  wind  to  the  south — Out  of  wind,  free  Irom  bends 
or  crooks ;  perlectly  straight.    [CoUoq.] 

wind^  (wind;  formerly  and  still  poetically  also 
wind),  n.  [<  ME.  wind,  wynd,  <  AS.  wind  =  OS. 
OFries.  D.  LG.  wind  =  OHG.  MHG.  wint,  G. 
wind  =  Icel.  vindr  =  8w.  Dan.  vind  =  Goth. 
winds,  winths,  wind,  air  in  motion,  =  W. 


wind 

=  L.  ventus,  wind,  =  Gr.  a^v^,  a  blast,  gale, 
wind,  =  Skt.  vata,  wind ;  lit. '  that  which  blows,' 
being  orig.  from  the  ppr.  (cf .  Gr.  aei<:  (aFevr-), 
blowing,  ppr.)  of  a  verb  (Skt.-\/i;a)  seen  in  Goth. 
waian,  etc.,  G.  wehen,  blow.  Buss,  vieiate,  blow 
(>  vieteru,  wind),  etc.,  Lith.  we^as,  wind,  from 
which  is  also  ult.  derived  weather:  see  weather. 
Prom  the  E.  wind,  besides  the  verb  and  the 
obvious  derivatives  or  compounds,  are  derived 
window,  winnow,  etc.;  from  the  L.  are  ult.  E. 
vent^,  venUlate,  ventose,  etc.  (see  also  vent^).1 

1.  Air  naturally  in  motion  at  the  earth's  sur- 
face with  any  degree  of  velocity ;  a  current  of 
air  as  coming  from  a  particular  direction,  when 
the  air  has  only  a  slight  motion,  it  is  called  a  lireeze;  when 
its  velocity  is  greater,  a /re«ft  breeze;  and  when  it  is  vio- 
lent, a  gale,  itorm,  or  hurricane.  The  ultimate  cause  of 
winds  is  to  be  found  in  differences  of  atmospheric  density 
produced  by  the  sun  in  its  unequal  heating  of  different 
parts  of  the  earth.  These  original  differences  of  density 
give  rise  to  vertical  and  horizontal  currents  of  air  which 
constitute  and  establish  the  general  atmospheric  circula- 
tion, and  determine  permanent  belts  of  relatively  high  and 
low  pressure  over  the  earth's  surface.  Differences  of  j)res- 
sure,  in  turn,  produce  their  own  differences  of  density  at 
the  earth's  surface,  and  thereby  become  a  secondary  cause 
of  winds.  The  general  system  of  atmospheric  circulation, 
with  respect  both  to  surface-winds  and  to  their  correlative 
upper  currents,  is  described  under  trade-wind.  In  accor- 
dance with  the  character  of  their  exciting  cause,  winds  may 
be  divided  into— (1)  camtant,  the  trade-winds  and  anti- 
trade winds,  which  depend  upon  the  permanent  difference 
of  temperature  between  the  equatorial  regions  and  higher 
latitudes ;  (2)  periodic,  the  monsoons,  and  land-  and  sea- 
breezes  which  arise  respectively  from  a  seasonal  and  di- 
urnal difference  of  temperature  between  land  and  sea ;  (8) 
eydonie  and  antieyclomc,  winds  associated  with  or  con- 
stituting progressive  areas  of  high  and  low  pressure,  the 
ultimate  origin  of  which,  especially  of  those  in  high  lati- 
tudes, is  not  satisfactorily  determined;  (4)  whirlwinds  and 
(certain)  squaUs,  which  arise  when  the  air  is  in  a  condi- 
tion of  unstable  equilibrium,  and  are  developed  as  a  part 
of  the  process  by  which  stability  is  regained  (this  class 
includes  the  most  violent  winds,  such  as  the  tornado),  and 
theseoccurwhen  the  instability  is  the  combined  effect  of 
a  high  temperature  and  a  high  humidity,  a  condition  favor- 
able to  the  development  of  the  greatest  possible  gradients 
of  density,  and  hence  of  the  most  terrific  manifestations  of 
wind ;  (6)  spedaX,  winds  which  logically  belong  to  the  pre- 
ceding classes,  but  which  by  reason  of  specifd  character- 
istics, arising  frequently  from  local  topography,  have  re- 
ceived specisd  appellations,  as  the  sirocco,  the  harmattan, 
the  mistral,  the  foehn,  the  Chinook,  etc.  Winds  are  also 
commonly  named  from  the  point  of  compass  from  which 
they  blow,  as  a  north  wind,  an  east  wind,  a  southwest  wind. 
The  winds  were  personified  and  worshiped  as  divinities 
by  the  ancients,  and  representations  of  them  are  frequent 
in  ancient  art,  particularly  in  Greek  sculpture  and  vase- 
painting. 

And  erly  on  the  Tewysday,  whlche  was  seynt  Thomas 
daye,  we  made  sayle,  and  passed  by  the  costes  of  Slauony 
and  Hystria  with  easy  wynde. 

Sir  a.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  9. 
By  reason  of  contrary  windes  we  put  backe  againe  to 
Prodeno,  because  we  could  not  fetch  Sapientia. 

HaMuyts  Voyages,  II.  168. 

2.  A  direction  from  which  the  wind  may  blow; 
a  point  of  the  compass,  especially  one  of  the 
cardinal  points.     [Bare.] 

Come  from  the  four  winds,  0  breath,  and  breathe  upon 
these  slain.  Ezek.  xxxviL  9. 

3.  Air  artificially  put  in  motion  by  any  force  or 
action :  as,  the  wind  of  a  bellows ;  the  wind  of  a 
bullet  or  a  cannon-ball  (see  wvnaage). 

Which  be  disdaining  whisked  his  sword  about. 
And  with  the  wind  thereof  the  king  fell  down. 

Marlowe  and  Nashe,  Tragedy  of  Dido,  ii.  1. 

The  whiff  and  unnd  of  his  fell  sword. 

SlMk.,  Hamlet,  iL  2.  496. 

4.  Air  impregnated  with  animal  odor  or  scent. 

Else  counsellors  will  but  take  the  wijid  of  him. 

Bacon,  Of  CounseL 

5.  In  musical  instruments  the  sound  of  which 
is  produced  by  a  stream  of  compressed  air  or 
breath,  either  the  supply  of  air  under  compres- 
sion, as  in  the  bellows  of  an  organ  or  in  a  singer's 
lungs,  or  the  stream  of  air  used  in  sound-pro- 
duction, as  in  the  mouth  of  an  organ-pipe,  in 
the  tube  of  a  flageolet,  or  in  the  voice. 

Their  instruments  were  various  in  their  kind. 
Some  lor  the  bow,  and  some  lor  breathing  wind. 

Dryden,  Flower  and  Leaf,  1. 367. 

6.  Breath;  also,  power  of  respiration;  lung- 
power.    See  second  wind,  below. 

Ye  noye  me  score  in  wastyng  al  this  wynde. 
For  I  haue  seide  y-noghe,  as  semethe  me. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  79. 

My  urynde  is  stoppyd,  gon  is  my  brethe. 

Cooentry  Mysteries,  p.  226. 
Woman,  thy  wordis  and  thy  vrgnde  thou  not  waste. 

York  Plays,  p.  258. 

If  my  wind  were  but  long  enough  to  say  my  prayers,  I 
would  repent.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  5-  104. 

How  they  spar  for  wind,  instead  of  hitting  from  the 
shoulder.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Professor,  ii. 

7.  The  part  of  the  body  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  a  blow  upon  which  causes  a  tempo- 
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rary  loss  of  respiratory  power  by  paralyzing 
the  diaphragm  for  a  time.  It  forms  a  for- 
bidden point  of  attack  in  scientific  boxing. 
[Slang.] 

He  pata  him  and  pokes  him  in  divers  parts  of  the  body, 
bat  particularly  in  that  part  which  the  science  of  self -de- 
fence would  call  his  vnrul.  Diciem. 

8.  The  wind-instruments  of  an  orchestra  taken 
collectively,  including  both  the  wood  wind 
(flutes,  oboes,  etc.)  and  the  brass  wind  (trum- 
pets, horns,  etc.). —  9.  Anything  light  as  wind, 
and  hence  inefieotual  or  empty;  especially, 
idle  words,  threats,  bombast,  etc. 

Not  think  thou  with  vrCnd 
Of  aery  threats  to  awe.     Uilton,  P.  L.,  tI.  282. 

10.  Air  or  gas  generated  in  the  stomacii  and 
bowels;  flatulence. 

Knowledge  .  .  . 
Oppresses  else  with  surfeit,  and  soon  turns 
Wisdom  to  folly,  as  nourishment  to  wimA. 

UMan,'£.  L.,Tii.  130. 

11.  A  disease  of  sheep,  in  which  the  intestines 
are  distended  with  air,  or  rather  afEected  with 
a  violent  inflammation.  It  occurs  immediately 
after  shearing — Acapfnlofwlnd.  See  cojiftrf.— A 
fair  wind-  a  wind  that  enables  a  sailing  ship  to  head  her 
course  with  the  sails  f  ulL — An  in  the  Wind.  See  all. — 
A  sheet  In  the  wind.  See  >A««ei.— Bare  windt.  See 
iarei.— Before  the  wind.  See  &«/(»-«.— Between  wind 
and  water,  (a)  In  that  part  of  a  ship's  side  or  bottom 
which  Is  frequently  brought  above  the  water  by  the  roll- 
ing of  the  vessel  or  by  fluctuation  of  the  water  s  surface. 
Any  breach  effected  by  shot  in  this  part  is  peculiarly 
dangerous. 

They  had  a  tall  man-of-war  to  convoy  them ;  huf^  at 
the  first  bout^  it  was  shot  between  vnnd  arid  water ^  and 
forced  to  make  towards  land. 

Court  and  Times  qf  Charles  I.,  M.  42. 
Hence,  flguratively— (6)  Any  part  or  point  generally  where 
a  blow  or  attack  will  most  effectually  injure. 
Shot  him  between  wind  and  water. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Fbilaster,  iv.  1. 
He  had  hit  his  desires  in  the  Master- vein,  and  struck  his 
former  Jealousie  between  wind  and  water^  so  that  it  sunk 
in  the  instant. 

Fannant,  Hist,  of  Edward  II.  (ed.  1680),  p.  11. 

Broken  wind,  a  veterinary  term  for  a  form  of  paroxys- 
mal dyspnoea,  which  seems  to  depend  on  asthma  com- 
bined vnth  a  varying  amount  of  emphysema :  also  loosely 
used  for  other  dyspnceic  conditions.  See  bri^en-winded 
and  vnndlrroken. — By  the  Wind,  See  by^, —  Cardinal 
Winds.  See  cardinal. — Close  to  the  wind.  See  closed, 
adv.— Down  the  wind,  (a)  in  the  direction  of  and  mov- 
ing with  the  wind :  as,  birds  fiy  quickly  down  the  mnd.  (b) 
Toward  ruin,  decay,  or  adversity.  Compare  to  whieae  of, 
under  whistle,  v.  U 

The  more  he  prayed  to  it  [the  image]  to  prosper  him  in 
the  world,  the  more  he  went  down  the  vrind  stUl. 

Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Head  to  Wind.  See  %e<u2.— Hot  winds  of  the  plains, 
southwesterly  winds  in  Texas,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  the 
Dakotas,  which  occur  daring  the  summer  season,  and  by 
their  extreme  heat  and  dryness  prove  exceedingly  destruc- 
tive to  vegetation.— How  the  Wind  blows  or  lies,  (a) 
The  direction  or  velocity  of  the  wind.  (6)  figuratively, 
the  position  or  state  of  affairs;  how  matters  stand  at  a 
particular  juncture;  as,  trifles  show  hms  the  wind  blows. 

Miss  Sprong,  her  confidante,  who,  seeing  Tiow  the  wind 
lay.  had  tried  to  drop  little  malicious  hints . . .  until  the 
old  lady  had  cut  them  short.  Farrar,  Julian  Home,  iv. 
In  the  Wind,  astir ;  afoot. 

Go  to,  there 's  somewhat  in  the  wind,  I  see. 

B.  Jonson,  Case  is  Altered,  ilL  3. 

What  the  blazes  i&inthe  wind  now  ? 

Dickens,  Oliver  Twist. 

In  the  wind's  eye,  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind,  directly 
toward  the  point  from  which  the  wind  blows;  in  a  direc- 
tion exactly  contrary  to  that  of  the  wind. — Is  the  wind 
in  that  door7t  is  that  how  the  case  stands?  is  that  the 
state  of  affairs? 

Thras.  1  am  come  to  intreat  you  to  stand  my  friend, 
and  to  favour  me  with  a  longer  time,  and  I  wil  make  you 
sufficient  consideration. 

Usurer.  Is  the  winds  in  that  doore  t    11  thoa  bast  my 

mony,  so  it  is ;  I  will  not  defer  a  day,  an  boure,  a  minute. 

Greene  and  Lodge,  Looking-Glaas  for  London  and  £ng. 

Leading  Wind.  See  {eadin^i.— Mountain  and  valley 
winds,  in  meteor.,  diurnal  winds  blowing  up  the  sides  of 
mountains  and  tlie  trough  of  valleys  during  the  day,  and 
down  during  the  night.  They  are  due  to  differences  of 
temperature  arising  from  unequal  heating  and  radiation, 
whereby  the  air  at  the  summits  of  hills  and  mountains  is 
heated  daring  the  day  to  a  higher  temperatore  than  the 
air  at  the  same  level  over  the  valleys  or  lowlands,  causing 
a  current  up  the  valle;^s  and  mountain-sides ;  conversely, 
during  tlie  night  the  air  at  the  summit  is  cooled  by  radia- 
tion to  a  lower  temperature  than  the  air  at  the  same  level 
over  the  lowlands,  causing  a  downward  surface  flow  of 
cold  air.  In  narrow  valleys  this  current  sometimes  at- 
tains great  strength,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Wisper  wind  of 
the  Khine.— North  wind  of  California,  a  diy,  desiccat- 
ing north  wind  experienced  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  the 
United  States,  but  especially  in  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  valleys  of  California.  When  occurring  during  the 
growing  season,  it  is  exceedingly  injurious  to  vegetation. 
— On  extra  or  heavy  wind.  See  orponi,  6.— On  the 
Wind,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  direction  from  which  the 
wind  blows ;  in  the  position  or  trimmed  in  the  manner  of 
a  vessel  that  is  sailing  "  by  the  wind."—  Periodic  Winds. 
See  def.  1.— Plate  Of  Wind.  See  pJote.— Bed  wind,  a 
wind  which  blasts  fruit  or  corn  ;  a  blight.    HalliweU. 
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The  goodliest  trees  in  the  garden  are  soonest  blasted 
with  red  winds.  Abp.  Sandys,  Sermons,  p.  103.  ^Davies.) 
Bohin  Hood  wind,  a  wind  in  which  the  air  is  saturated 
with  moisture  at  a  temperature  near  the  freezing-point, 
the  moisture  rendering  it  especially  raw  and  penetrating ; 
a  thaw-wind.— Sunning  Of  the  wind.  See  running.— 
Second  wind,  a  regular  state  of  respiration  attained 
during  continued  exertion  after  thebreathlessness  which 
had  arisen  at  an  earlier  stage.- Slant  Of  wind.  See 
slant.—  Soldier's  wind.  See  soldier.—  Thaw-wind,  a 
wind  prevailing  during  a  thaw ;  in  general,  since  it  be- 
comes saturated  with  moisture  at  a  temperature  only  a 
little  above  freezing,  it  is  peculiarly  raw  and  penetrating. 
—To  heat  the  wind.  See  »eo«i.— To  hreaJc  wind, 
carry  the  wind,  eat  up  into  the  wind,  gain  the  wind. 
See  the  verbs.— To  get  one's  wind,  to  recover  one's 
breath :  »s,  they  will  up  and  at  it  again  when  they  get 
their  wind.  [CoUoq.]— To  get  the  Wind  of,  to  get  on 
the  windward  side  of. 

All  the  three  Biskainers  made  toward  our  ship,  which 
was  not  carelesse  to  get  the  winde  of  them  all. 

HaMuyts  Voyages,  HI.  188. 

To  get  (take)  wind,  to  get  wind  of.  See  get^.-'So 
ham  the  wind.  SeeAau2.— Tohaveafteewind.  See 
free.—  To  have  in  the  wind,  to  be  on  the  scent  or  trail 
of;  perceive  and  follow. 

A  hare  had  long  escap'd  pursuing  hounds.  .  .  . 
To  save  his  life,  heleap'd  into  the  main. 
But  there,  alas !  he  could  no  safety  find, 
A  pack  of  dog-fish  had  him  in  the  wind. 

To  have  the  wind  o£    Same  as  to  have  in  the  wind. 
My  son  and  I  will  have  the  wind  of  jon. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iv.  2. 133. 

To  keep  the  wind.  See  keep.— Too  near  the  wind, 
mean ;  stingy ;  cheese-paring.  [Naut.  slang.] — To  raise 
the  wind.  See  raisei.-to  recover  the  wind  of.  See 
recover^.-To  sail  Close  to  the  wind,  (a)  To  sail  with 
the  ship's  head  just  so  near  to  the  wind  as  to  fill  the  sails 
without  shaking  them ;  sail  as  closely  against  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  as  possible,  (b)  To  border  closdy  upon 
dishonesty  or  indecency:  as,  beware  in  dealing  with  mm, 
he  saUs  rather  close  to  the  wind,  (c)  See  nttjl.— To 
Shake  a  vessel  in  the  wind.  See  shaic-To  slip 
one's  wind.  See  slipi.-To  sow  the  wind  and  reap 
the  whirlwind,  to  act  wrongly  or  recklessly  and  in  time 
be  visited  with  the  evil  effects  of  such  conduct.  Hos. 
viii.  7.— To  take  the  wind  out  of  one's  sails.  See 
saili. — Totakewlndgtoleakout— To  touch  the  wind. 
See  touch.— To  Whistle  down  the  wind,  to  whistle  for 
a  wind.   See  wAisSe.— Wind-scale.    See  «cafe3.=syn. 

1.  Wind,  Breeze,  Gust,  Flaw,  Blast,  Storm,,  SvuaU,  Gale, 
Tempest,  Hurricane,  Tornado,  Cyclone,  etc.  Wind  is  the 
general  name  for  au'  in  motion,  at  any  rate  of  speed.  A 
breeze  is  gentle  and  may  be  fitful ;  a  gust  is  pretfy  strong, 
but  especially  sadden  and  brief ;  &flaw  is  essentially  the 
same  as  gust,  but  may  rise  to  the  force  of  a  sgtuiU;  a  blast 
is  stronger  and  longer  than  &gust;  a  storm  is  a  violent  dis- 
turbance of  the  atmosphere,  generally  attended  by  rain, 
hail,  or  snow ;  a  squaU  is  a  storm  that  begins  suddenly  and 
is  soon  over,  perhaps  consisting  of  a  series  of  strong  gusts; 
a  gaie  is  a  violent  and  continued  windi  lasting  for  hours 
or  days,  its  strength  being  marked  by  such  adjectives  as 
stif  and  hard  ;  a  tempest  is  the  stage  between  a  gale  and  a 
hurricaTie — hurricane  being  the  name  for  the  wind  at  its 
greatest  height,  which  is  such  as  to  destroy  buildings, 
uproot  trees^  etc.  A  tornado  and  a  cydone  are  by  deriva- 
tion storms  in  which  the  wind  has  a  circular  or  rotatory 
movement  (see  defs.). 

wind^  (wind),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  winded  (in 
some  uses,  erroneously,  wound),  ppr.  winMng. 
[<  ME.  winden,  wynden  (=  MD.  winaen  =  OHG. 
winton),  expose  to  the  wind,  air;  <  winc^,  n. 
With  reference  to  blowing  a  horn,  the  verb 
wind?,  ovring  to  the  alternative  (poetical)  pron. 
wind,  and  prob.  to  some  vague  association  of  a 
horn  as  being  usually  curved,  with  the  verb 
wmd^,  has  been  confused  with  the  verb  winct^, 
whence  the  irreg.  pret.  and  pp.  wound.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  irreg.  pret.  and  pp. 
wouTid  arose  out  of  mere  conformity  with  the 
other  verb,  as  the  pret.  rang,  pp.  rung  (instead 
of  ringed),  of  the  verb  ring'^,  and  the  pret.  wore, 
pp.  worn,  of  the  verb  wear^,  arose  out  of  con- 
formity to  similar  forms  of  the  similar  verbs 
sing,  swear,  etc.]  1.  To  force  wind  through 
with  the  breath;  blow;  sound  by  blowing:  as, 
to  wind  a  horn :  in  this  sense  and  the  three  fol- 
lowing pronounced  wind. 

The  la£t  Miracle  is  the  third  time  of  Michaels  vrinding 
his  home,  when  God  shall  bring  forth  all  the  lewes. 

Purchae,  Pilgrimage,  p.  221. 

Gawain  .  .  .  raised  a  bugle  hanging  from  his  neck. 
And  winded  it,  and  that  so  musically 
That  all  the  old  echoes  hidden  in  the  wall 
Sang  out  like  hollow  woods  at  hunting-tide. 

Tennyson,  Felleas  andEttarre. 

2.  To  produce  (sound)  by  blowing  through  or 
as  through  a  wind-instrument. 

But  gin  ye  take  that  bugle-horn. 
And  wind  a  blast  sae  shrilL 
Rose  the  Bed,  and  White  Lilly  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  178). 

3.  To  announce,  signal,  or  direct  by  the  blast 
of  a  horn,  etc.     [Bare.] 

'Twas  pleasure,  as  we  look'd  behind. 
To  see  how  thou  the  chase  could'st  uiind. 
Cheer  the  dark  blood-hound  on  his  way. 
And  with  the  bugle  rouse  the  fray ! 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  V.  29. 

4.  To  perceive  or  follow  by  the  wind  or  scent; 
nose. 
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As  when  two  skilful  hounds  the  lev'ret  wind. 
Or  chase  thro'  woods  obscure  the  trembling  hind. 

P(^e,  mad,  X.  427. 

We  winded  them  by  our  noses — their  perfumes  be- 
trayed them,  Johnson,  Dryden. 

5.  To  expose  to  the  wind;  winnow;  ventilate. 
—  6.  To  drive  or  ride  hard,  as  a  horse,  so  as  to 
render  scant  of  wind. —  7.  To  rest,  as  a  horse, 
in  order  to  let  him  recover  wind, 
windage  (win'daj),  n.  [<  wind?  +  -age."]  1. 
In  gun.:  (a)  The  dSfference  allowed  between  the 
diameter  of  a  projectile  and  that  of  the  bore  of 
the  gun  from  which  it  is  to  be  fired,  in  order  to 
allow  the  escape  of  some  part  of  the  explosive 
gas,  and  to  prevent  too  great  friction.  (6)  The 
rush  or  concussion  of  the  air  produced  by  the 
rapid  passage  of  a  shot. 

The  last  shot  flying  so  close  to  Captain  Portar  that  with 
the  windage  of  the  bullet  his  very  hands  had  almost  lost 
the  sense  of  feeling. 

S.  Peeks  (Arbor's  Eng.  Gamer,  I.  626). 

(c)  The  influence  of  the  wind  in  deflecting  a 
missile,  as  a  ball  or  an  arrow,  from  its  &ect 
path,  or  aside  from  the  point  or  object  at  which 
it  is  aimed;  also,  the  amount  or  extent  of  such 
deflection,  (d)  The  play  between  the  spindle 
of  the  De  Bange  gas-check  and  its  cavity  in  the 
breech-screw:  it  is  expressed  in  decimal  parts 
of  an  inch,  and  is  measured  by  the  difference 
between  the  diameters  of  the  spindle  and  its 
cavity. —  2.  In  surg.,  same  as  wind-contusion. 
windas,  windass  (win'das),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  windace,  wyndace;  K  ME.  windas,  wyndm, 
windasse,  a  windlass,  <  MD.  windaes,  D.  windas 
(>  OF.  guindas,  guyndas,  F.  guindas),  windlass, 
lit.  a '  winding-beam,'  =  Icel.  vimddss,  a  rounded 
pole  which  can  be  wound  round,  windlass,  <  D. 
winden  =  Icel.  vinda,  wind  (=  E.  wind),  +  aes 
=Icel.  ass,  pole,  main  rafter,  sail-yard,  =  Goth. 
ans,  a  beam.  Hence,  by  confusion  with  wind. 
Jossl,  the  modem  form  wJndZoss^.]  If.  Same  as 
windlass^. 

Ther  may  no  man  out  of  the  place  it  dryve 
For  noon  engyn  of  uryndas  or  polyre. 

Chaucer,  Squire's  Tale,  L  176. 

Gete  Bom  crosse  bowls,  and  wyndaes  to  bynd  them  with, 

and  quarrels.  Patttm  Letters,  L  82. 

2.  A  fanner  for  winnowing  grain.    Jamieson. 

[Scotch.] 
windbag  ( wind'bag),  n.   Abag  filled  with  wind ; 

hence,  a  person  of  mere  words ;  a  noisy,  empty 

pretender.     [Slang.] 
windball(wind'bftl), «.    1.  A  ball  inflated  with 

air;  a  balloon. 

Generally  the  high  stile  is  disgraced  and  made  foolish 
and  ridiculoas  by  all  wordes  affected,  counterfoit,  and 
puffed  vp,  as  it  were  a  windbaU  carrying  more  countenance 
then  matter.         Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  JPoesie,  p.  165. 

2.  In  surg.,  a  cause  of  death  or  injury  formerly 
supposed  to  lie  in  the  passage  of  a  projectile 
in  close  proximity  to  the  person  injured.  See 
windrcontusion. 

Where  life  la  destroyed  by  the  inflaence  of  the  wind- 
baU.  J.  M.  Camoehkn,  Operative  Surgery,  p.  279. 

wind-band  (wind'band),  n.  1.  A  company  of 
musicians  who  nse  only  or  principally  wind-in- 
struments ;  a  brass  or  military  band. — 2.  The 
wind-instruments  of  an  orchestra  or  band  taken 
collectively.  See  wind^,  8. — 3.  A  long  cloud 
supposed  to  indicate  stormy  weather.  Halli- 
weU.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

wind-beam  (wind'bem),  n.  A  beam  tying  to- 
gether the  rafters  of  a  pitched  roof:  same  as 
collar-beam. 

windberry  (wind'her"!),  w. ;  pi.  windberries  (-iz). 
The  cowberry,  Vaccinium  ViUs-Idaea.  Britten 
and  Holland.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

wind-bill  (wind'bil),  n.  In  Scots  law,  an  ac- 
commodation bill.    See  aecommodaUon. 

wind-bore  (wind'bor),  n.  l.  The  extremity  of 
the  suction-pipe  of  a  pump,  nsuaUy  covered 
with  a  perforated  plate  to  prevent  the  intru- 
sion of  foreign  substances. — 2.  In  mining,  same 
as  snore-piece. 

Windbound  (wind'bound),  a.  Prevented  from 
sailing  by  contrary  winds;  detained  by  con- 
trary winds :  as,  windbound  ships. 

The  next  day  we  fasted,  being  windbound,  and  could  not 
passe  the  sound. 

Quoted  in  CapL  John  Smith's  Works,  I.  9a 

wind-brace  (wind'bras),  n.    See  Sroeei. 

'Wind-break  (wind'brak),    n.     Something   to 

break  the  force  of  the  wind,  as  a  hedge,  a  board 

fence,  or  a  row  of  evergreen  trees ;  any  shelter 

from  the  wind. 

Under  the  lee  of  some  shelving  bank  or  other  wind- 
*'«'*•  T.  SooseveU,  Hunting  Trips,  p.  176. 
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Wind-bieak  (wind'brak),  v.  t.     To  break  the 
wind  of.    See  wind-broken. 
'Twould  vrind-break  a  mule  to  vie  burdens  with  her. 

Ford. 

windbroacht  (■wind'brooli), ».  The  hurdy-gurdy 
or  vielle. 

Nero,  a  base  blind  fiddler,  or  player  on  that  instrument 
which  is  called  a  mndbroach. 

Urquhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  il.  30. 
For  an  old  man  to  pretend  to  talk  wisely  is  like  a  mu- 
sician's endeavouring  to  tumble  out  a  fine  sonata  upon 
a  wind-broach.        Tom  Brown,  Works,  11.  234.    ^Davies.) 

vrind-broken  (wind'br6"kn),  p.  a.  Diseased  in 
the  respiratory  organs;  having  the  power  of 
breathing  impaired  by  chest-disease:  as,  a 
wind-broken  horse.  Also  broken-winded. 
wind-changing  (wind'chan"jing),  a.  Change- 
ful as  the  wind ;  fickle.     [Bare.] 

Wind-changing  Warwick  now  can  change  no  more. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  v.  1.  57. 

wind-chart  (wind'chart),  n.  A  chart  showing 
the  wind-directions  at  a  given  time,  or  the  di- 
rections prevailing  during  any  period  of  the 
year  over  any  region  of  the  earth,  wind-charts 
lor  the  ocean,  ol  which  the  "Wind  and  Current  Charts" 
of  the  British  Admiralty  and  the  "Pilot  Charts"  of  the 
United  States  Hydrographic  Office  are  examples,  consti- 
tute an  important  aid  to  navigators. 

wind-chest  (wind' chest),  n.  In  organs-building, 
a  chest  or  box  immediately  below  the  pipes  or 
reeds,  from  which  the  compressed  air  is  ad- 
mitted to  them  by  means  of  valves  or  pallets. 
See  organX  and  reed-organ. 

wind-colic  (wind'kol"ik),  n.  Intestinal  pain 
caused  by  flatulence. 

wind-contusion  (wind'kgn-tii"zhon),  m.  In  surg., 
a  contusion,  such  as  rupture  of  the  liver  or  con- 
cussion of  the  brain,  unaccompanied  by  any  ex- 
ternal mark  of  violence,  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  air  when  rapidly  displaced  by  the 
velocity  of  a  projectile,  as  a  cannon-ball,  it  is 
now,  however,  considered  to  be  occasioned  by  the  projec- 
tile itself  striking  the  body  in  an  oblique  direction,  the 
comparative  escape  of  the  external  soft  tissues  being  ac- 
counted for  by  the  degree  of  obliquity  with  which  the  mis- 
sile impinges  on  the  elastic  sldn,  together  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  internal  structures  injured  relatively  to  the 
impingement  of  the  ball  on  one  side  and  haxd  resisting 
substances  on  another.    Also  called  winAage. 

wind-cutter  (wind'kut"6r),  n.  In  organ^build- 
ing,  the  upper  lip  of  the  mouth  of  a  flue-pipe, 
against  which  the  stream  of  air  impinges  when 
the  pipe  is  sounded. 

wind-dial  (wind'di'''al),  n.  A  dial  showing  the 
changes  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  by  means 
of  an  index  or  pointer  connected  with  a  wind- 
vane. 

The  Wind  Dial  lately  set  up  at  Grigsby's  Coffee  and 
Chocolate  House,  behind  the  Soyal  Exchange,  being  the 
first  and  only  one  in  any  publick  House  in  England,  and 
having  given  great  Satisfaction  to  all  that  have  seen  it, 
and  being  of  Constant  use  to  those  that  are  in  any  wise 
Concerned  in  Navigation. 
Quoted  in  Aehton'e  Social  Life  in  Keign  of  Queen  Anne, 

[11.56. 

wind-dog  (wind'dog),  n.  A  name  popularly  ap- 
plied to  fragments  of  rainbows  seen  on  de- 
tached clouds.    .Also  wind-gaU. 

trind-dropsy  (wind'drop'''si),  n.  Emphysema ; 
tympanites. 

Wino-egg  (wind'eg),  n.  An  infecund  or  other- 
wise imperfect  egg,  as  one  which  will  produce 
nothing  but  wind  (gas) ;  a  soft-shelled  egg,  such 
as  may  be  laid  by  a  hen  that  is  comparatively 
old  or  has  been  injured. 

winder^  (win'dSr),  n.  [<  wind^  +  -eri.]  1. 
One  who  winds,  rolls,  or  coils:  as,  a  bobbin- 
winder. 

•  They  consist  of  sewing  boys,  shoe-binders,  winders  for 
weavers,  and  girls  for  all  kinds  of  slop  needlework. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  353. 

2.  An  instrument  or  a  machine  for  winding 
thread,  etc.  (a)  A  contrivance  like  a  small  windlass  re- 
volving a  spool  or  reel  upon  which  the  thread  is  wound. 
(b)  A  large  adjustable  friune  which  can  be  passed  through 
the  opening  of  a  skein  and  then  increased  in  diameter  so  as 
to  hold  it  firmly  lor  winding  off.  (c)  A  small  stick,  strip, 
or  notched  slate  upon  which  thread  can  be  wound:  a 
substitute  for  a  spool  or  reel. 

3.  The  key  or  utensil  used  to  wind  up  the  spring- 
work  of  a  roasting-jack. 

To  keep  troublesome  servants  out  of  the  kitchen,  al- 
ways leave  the  winder  sticking  on  the  jack  to  fall  on  their 
heads.  Sioift,  Advice  to  Servants  (Cook). 

4.  A  plant  that  twists  itself  round  others. 
Winders  and  creepers ;  as  ivy,  briony,  hops. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  636. 

5.  A  winding-step  of  a  staircase. 
■winder^  (win'dfir),  n.    [<  wind^  +  -eri.]    1. 

One  who  winds  or  sounds  a  horn. 

Winder  of  the  horn. 
When  snouted  wild-boars  routing  tender  com 
Anger  our  huntsman.  Keats,  Endymion,  1. 
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2  (win'd6r).  A  blow  which  takes  away  the 
breath.— 3.  A  fan.    Halliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

winder^  (win'dfer),  v.  t.  [<  winder^,  n. ;  prob. 
in  part  a  dial,  corruption  of  *winner  for  viirir- 
now.']  To  fan;  clean  or  winnow  with  a  fan:  as, 
to  winder  grain.    Brockett.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

windfall  (wind'fai),  n.    [<  wind^  +  fain,  «.] 

1 .  Something  blown  down  by  the  wind,  as  fruit 
from  a  tree,  or  a  number  of  trees  in  a  forest. 

When  they  did  spread,  and  their  boughs  were  become 
too  great  for  their  stem,  they  became  a  windfall  upon  the 
sudden. 
Bacon,  True  Greatness  of  Kingdoms  and  Estates  (ed.  1887). 

She 's  nobhut  gone  inf  t'  orchard,  to  see  if  she  can  find 
wind-falls  enough  for  f  make  a  pie  or  two  for  t'  lads. 

Mrs.  QaskeU,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  vi. 

2.  An  unexpected  piece  of  good  fortune,  as  an 
unexpected  legacy. 

This  man,  who  otherwise  beforetime  was  but  poor  and 
needy,  by  these  wiTidfalls  and  unexpected  cheats  became 
very  wealthy.    Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch's  Morals,  p.  1237. 

3.  The  tract  of  fallen  trees,  etc.,  which  shows 
the  path  of  a  tornado. — 4.  A  violent  gust  of  wind 
rushing  from  coast-ranges  and  mountains  to  the 
sea. — 5.  The  down-rush  of  air  occurring  on  the 
leeward  side  of  a  hill  or  mountain  at  a  flstance 

flfOTlQ.  its  "tlfliRA 

windfallt  (wind'f ai),  a.    Windf alien.    [Rare.] 
You  shall  have  leaves  and  windfall  boughs  enow, 
Near  to  these  woods,  to  roast  your  meat  withal. 
Marlowe  and  Nashe,  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage,  i.  1. 172. 

windfallen  (wind'fa"ln),  a.    Blown  down  by 
the  wind. 
To  gather  windf dlVn  sticks. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xiii.  182. 

windfanner  (wind'fan'er),  n.  Same  as  wind- 
hover. 

wind-fertilized  (wind'f6r"ti-lizd),  a.  In  hot, 
fertilized  with  pollen  borne  by  the  wind,  as 
flowers;  anemophilous,  as  conifers,  grasses, 
sedges,  etc. 

windfish  (wind'fish),  n.  The  fall-fish,  or  silver 
chub,  SemoUlus  bullaris,  the  largest  cyprinoid 
of  eastern  North  America.    See  SemoUlus. 

wind-flower  (wind'fiou'^fir),  n.  1 .  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Anemone,  chiefly  the  wood-anemone,  A. 
nemorosa:  so  called  by  translation  of  the  classic 
name  of  an  anemone  or  other  plant  anciently 
associated  with  the  wind.  The  wind-loving  reputa- 
tion of  this  plant  appears  to  have  been  conferred  chiefly 
by  the  name.  The  wind-flower  is  a  small  herb,  found  in 
Europe,  northwestern  Asia,  and  North  America,  bearing  a 
whorl  ol  three  trifoliate  leaves  and  a  single  delicate  white 
or  outwardly  pinkish  vernal  flower.  The  American  pasque- 
flower, A.  patent,  var.  Nuttalliarui,  bears  the  name  specifi- 
cally in  the  western  United  States. 

Bide  thou  where  the  poppy  blows. 
With  wind-flowers  frail  and  fair. 

Bryartt,  Arctic  Lover. 

2.  The  marsh-gentian,  Gentiana  Pneumonanthe. 
Treas.  of  Bot. 
wind-furnace  (wind'fer"nas),  n.  ■  Any  form  of 
furnace  using  the  natural'  draft  of  a  chimney 
without  the  aid  of  a  bellows  or  blower;  a  nat- 
ural-draft furnace;  a  laboratory-furnace  pro- 
vided with  a  tall  chimney. 

The  crucible  is  then  placed  in  a  vmid-fumace,  and  slowly 
heated  as  long  as  fumes  escape.  Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  653. 

wind-gage  (wind'gaj),  n.  1.  An  instrument 
for  ascertaining  the  velocity  and  force  of  wind ; 
an  anemometer.  See  anemometer. — 2.  An  ap- 
paratus or  contrivance  for  measuring  or  indi- 
cating the  amount  of  the  pressure  of  the  wind 
in  the  wind-chest  of  an  organ. — 3.  Milit.,  a 
graduated  attachment  to  the  sights  of  a  fire- 
arm or  cannon  by  which  allowance  can  be  made, 
in  aiming,  for  the  effect  of  the  wind  upon  the 
projectile. 

wind-galli  (wind'g&l),  n.  [<  wind^  +  gall^.'] 
Distension  of  the  synovial  bursa  at  the  fetlock- 
joint  of  the  horse,  such  as  may  be  felt  on  each 
side  of  the  tendons  behind  the  joint.  Also 
called  ^m;^. 
His  horse,  .  .  .  full  of  wincUialls,  sped  with  spavins. 

SlMk.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  2.  63. 
Neither  Spavin,  Splinter,  nor  Wind-gall. 

Etherege,  She  Would  if  She  Could,  ii.  2. 

wind-galP  (wind'gai),  n.  [<  wind^  +  gall^ ;  as 
in  water-gall,  weather-gaU.']    Same  as  wind-dog. 

"  Wind-dogs,"  .  .  .  fragments  or  pieces  (as  it  were)  of 
rainbows  (sometimes  called  wind-gaSs)  seen  on  detached 
clouds.  Fitz  Boy,  Weather  Book,  p.  23. 

wind-galled  (wind'gaid),  a.  Having  wiud-galls. 

Did  you  tliink  I  was  Wind-gall' df  I  can  sing  too,  il  I 
please.  Steele,  Tender  Husband,  iii.  1. 

wind-gap  (wind'gap),  n.    See  gap,  2. 
wind-gun  (wind'gun),  n.    Same  as  air-gun. 
Forc'd  from  wind-guns,  lead  itself  can  fly. 
And  pond'rous  slugs  cut  swiftly  through  the  sl^. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  181. 
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wind-hatch  (wind'hach),  n.  In  mining,  the 
opening  or  place  where  ore  is  taken  out  of  the 
earth. 

windhawk  (wind'hak),  n.  The  windhover  or 
kestrel. 

wind-herb  (wind'ferb),  n.    See  Phlomis. 

wind-house  (wind'hous),  «.  A  house  built 
partly  imderground  to  serve  as  a  shelter  or 
place  of  refuge  in  hurricanes. 

windhover  (wind'huv"6r),  n.  A  kind  of  hawk, 
the  kestrel,  Falco  tinnunculus  or  Tinnunculus 
alaudarius :  so  called  from  its  hovering  in  the 
face  of  the  wind.  See  kestrel.  Also  called 
windbibber,  windcuffer,  windfanner,  windhawk, 
windsucker,  vam/ner-hawk,  staniel,  etc. 

About  as  long 
As  the  wind-hmer  hangs  in  balance. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

windily  (win'di-li),  adv.  With  high  wind ;  in  a 
way  that  betokens  wind. 

The  stars  were  glittering  windily  even  before  this  crim- 
son melted  out  of  the  east. 

W.  C.  BusseU,  Sailor's  Sweetheart^  iv. 

windiness  (win'di-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  of  be- 
ing windy  or  tempestuous:  as,  the  windiness 
of  the  weather  or  season. —  2.  Flatulence. — 
3.  Tendency  to  generate  wind  (gas) :  as,  the 
toJmtJimess  of  vegetables. — 4.  Tumor;  puffiness; 
vanity;  boastfvdness. 

The  swelling  windiness  of  much  knowledge. 

Brerewood's  Languages,  Pref. 

winding!  (win'ding),  p.  a.     [Ppr.  of  wind^,  ».] 

1.  Curving;  spiral:  &8,  a,  winding  stajx. 

The  staires  are  winding,  having  a  stately  roole. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  36. 

2.  Full  of  bends  or  turns:  a,a,  a,  winding yaili. 

The  ascent  [ol  mount  Tabor]  is  so  easy  that  we  rode 
up  the  north  side  by  a  yjinding  road. 

Pococke,  Description  ol  the  East,  IL  i.  64. 
Across  the  court-yard,  into  the  dark 
01  the  winding  pathway  in  the  park. 
Curate  and  lantern  disappear. 

Longfellow,  Baron  ol  St.  Castine. 

3.  Warped;  twisted;  bent;  crooked:  a,s, a, wind- 
ing surface. 

winding!  (win'ding),  n.  [<  ME.  wyndynge;  yei- 
bal  n.  of  wjmtii, «.]  1.  A  turn  or  turning;  abend; 
flexure ;  meander :  as,  the  windings  of  a  road  or 
stream. 

The  degise,  endentyng,  bairynge,  owndynge,  palynge, 
wyndynge  or  bendynge,  and  semblable  wast  of  clooth  in 
vanitee.  Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

They  [the  ways]  were  wonder! nil  hard,  all  stony  and 
lull  ol  windings.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  92. 

To  lollow  the  windings  ol  this  river. 
Addison,  Itemarks  on  Italy  (Works,  ed.  Bohn,  I.  637). 

The  wiTidings  ol  the  marge.     Tenn/yson,  Edwin  Morris. 

2.  A  twist  in  any  surface,  so  that  all  its  parts 
do  not  lie  in  the  same  plane ;  a  casting  or  warp- 
ing. GwiZt.— Compound  winding,  when  the  field- 
magnets  ol  a  dynamo  are  fitted  with  two  coils,  one  of 
which  is  placed  in  circuit  with  the  armature  and  external 
leads,  while  the  other  is  connected  across  the  terminals 
as  a  shunt,  the  dynamo  is  said  to  be  compound  wound,  and 
the  winding  coravpound  winding. — Differential  Winding. 
See  diffeftentiol. — In  Winding,  warped ;  out  ol  the  straight: 
applied  by  joiners  to  a  pieced  wood  when  two  ol  its  oppo- 
site comers  stand  higher  than  the  other  two. — Out  of 
winding,  brought  to  a  plane :  said  ol  a  surlace :  a  work- 
men's phrase.—  Series  Winding.  A  dynamo  is  said  to  be 
series  wound,  or  to  have  a  series  winding,  when  its  field- 
magnet  coil  is  joined  in  series  with  the  armature  coil. — 
Shunt  Winding.  When  the  field-magnet  coils  ol  a  dy- 
namo are  designed  lor,  and  connected  as,  a  shunt  on  the 
armature  coil,  the  dynamo  is  said  to  be  shunt  wound,  and 
the  method  ol  winding  shwivt  winding. 

winding^  (wia'ding),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  wind^,  v.] 
A  call  by  the  boatswain's  whistle. 

winding-engine  (win'ding-en"jin),  n.  Any 
steam-motor  employed  to  turn  a  drum  arovmd 
which  a  hoisting-rope  is  drawn;  in  a  mine,  an 
engine  by  which  the  ropes  are  wound  on  and 
unwound  from  the  drums,  for  raising  or  lower- 
ing the  bucket,  kibble,  or  cage  on  which  the 
mined  material  is  brought  to  the  surface. 
Also  called  drawing-engine  and  hoisting-engine. 

windingly  ( win'ding-U),  a^v.  In  a  winding  man- 
ner; with  curves,  bends,  or  turns. 
The  stream  that  creeps 
Windingly  by  it  Keats,  Endymion,  i. 

winding-pendant  (win 'ding- pen "dant),  n. 
Naut.,  a  pendant  hooked  at  the  fore-  or  main- 
masthead  with  its  bight  secured  as  far  out  as 
necessary  on  the  foreyard  or  main-yard,  and 
having  a  heavy  tackle,  called  a  wind/ing-tackle, 
depending  from  its  lower  end,  used  for  lifting 
heavy  weights. 

wind&lg-rope  (win'ding-rop),  n.  In  mining,  the 
rope  which  connects  the  cage  with  the  drum 
of  the  winding-engine.   Formerly  the  winding-ropes 
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were  of  hemp  or  manila ;  at  the  present  time  steel  wire 
is  chiefly  used,  and  both  flat  and  round  ropes  are  em- 
ployed. In  oneof  the  largest  Belgian  coal  mines,  in  which 
the  lift  is  765  yards,  the  rope  (which  tapers  toward  the 
bottom)  weighs  6  tons. 
winding-sheet  (win'ding-shet),  n.  1.  A  sheet 
in  which  a  corpse  is  wrapped. 

These  arms  of  mine  shall  be  thy  loinding-sheet; 
My  heart,  sweet  boy,  shall  be  thy  sepulchre. 

5Aa*.,  8  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  5. 114. 

S.  Solidified  drippings  of  grease  from  a  candle 
which  cling  to  the  side  of  it  and  present  some 
resemblance  to  drapery  in  its  folds  and  creases. 
The  appearance  of  this  has  been  fancied  to  be 
an  omen  of  death  or  other  misfortune. 

He  .  .  .  fell  asleep  on  his  arms,  ...  a  long  mnding- 
8h£et  in  the  candle  dripping  down  upon  him. 

Dickens,  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  ii.  4. 

winding-stairs  (win'ding-starz),  n.  A  ladder- 
shell;  a  scalaria;  a  wentletrap.  See  cut  un- 
der Scalaria. 

The  Dutch  call  these  shells  ttrCrtdira-stairs. 

P.  P.  Cmrpenter,  Lect.  Mollusca,  1861. 

winding-sticks  (win'ding-stiks),  n.pl.  In  join- 
ery, two  short  sticks  or  strips  of  wood  with 
parallel  edges,  placed  across  the  two  ends  of 
a  board  to  test  its  freedom  from  warps  or 
winds. 

winding-tackle  (win'ding-tak*l),  m.  A  heavy 
tackle  for  use  with  a  winding-pendant. 

winding-up  (win'ding-up'),«.  The  act  of  one 
who  winds  up,  in  any  sense. 

It  is  curious  that  in  the  winding-up  of  each  of  these 
pieces  the  same  expedient  is  employed. 

Oifford,  Int.  to  Ford's  Plays,  p.  xli. 

wind-instrument  (wind'in''strS-ment),  n.  A 
musical  instrument  the  sound  of  wiich  is  pro- 
duced by  a  stream  of  compressed  air,  usually 
by  the  breath,  chief  of  such  instruments  is  the  human 
voice.  Wind-instruments  blown  by  the  breath  are  divided 
into  two  classes ;  wood  utind-inetrumentSf  including  the 
flute,  flageolet,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  English  horn,  etc.; 
and6r(M8orineta2m>u2-in«tru>n«7tt8^includingthetrmnpet, 
horn,  trombone,  tuba,  ophicleide,  etc.  Wind-instruments 
sounded  by  air  mechanically  compressed  include  the  pipe- 
organ  and  the  reed-organ,  together  with  the  bagpipe,  and, 
in  a  certain  sense,  the  ^olian  harp.  The  method  of  tone- 
production  in  all  these  instruments,  except  the  last,  is 
either  the  vibration  induced  in  a  stream  of  air  by  direct- 
ing it  against  a  sharp  edge,  as  in  the  flute  and  in  flue- 
pipes  in  the  organ,  or  the  vibration  induced  in  an  elastic 
tongue  or  reed  in  or  over  an  orifice  through  which  a  stream 
of  air  is  driven^  as  in  tlie  voice,  the  clarinet,  and  the  reed- 
organ.  Sometimes  both  methods  are  used  in  the  same  in- 
strument, as  in  the  pipe-organ. 

With  a  vnnd  inetrwment  my  master  made, 
In  five  days  you  may  breathe  ten  languages. 
As  perfect  as  the  devil  or  himself. 

T.  Trnnkis  (?),  Albumazar,  i.  3. 

windlacef,  n.    Same  as  iirindlass^. 

windlass^t  (wind'las),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
windlace,  lomdlassei  windlesse,  wyndelesse ;  per- 
haps <  ME.  *windels  (=  MLG.  windelse,  a  wind- 
ing, hurdle-work,  LG.  windels,  a  winding,  as 
the  winding  of  a  screw,  or  the  ornamental 
work  on  a  sword-hilt),  <  AS.  windan,  etc.,  tiirn, 
wind:  see  loijidi,  and  cf.  loindte.]  1.  A  wind- 
ing or  turning ;  a  circuitous  course ;  a  circuit. 

Hewar  that  fetteth  the  Wjfnddetae  in  huntyng— hveur. 

Palsgrave,  p.  231. 

Amonge  theis  be  appoynted  afewe  horsemen  toraunge 
som  what  abrode  for  the  greater  appearance,  bidding  them 
fetche  a  windZasse  a  great  waye  about,  and  to  malce  al 
toward  one  place.  Golding,  tr.  of  Csesar,  fol.  206. 

I  now  fetching  a  imtidlesse,  that  I  myght  better  haue  a 
shoote.  M/iy,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  270. 

Hence — 2.  .Any  indirect,  artful  course;  cir- 
cumvention; art  and  contrivance ;  subtleties. 

Thus  do  we  of  wisdom  and  of  reach. 
With  windlasses  and  with  assays  of  bias. 
By  indirections  find  directions  out. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  1.  65. 

windlassH  (wind'las),  v.  [Early  mod.  B.  also 
windlace;  <  windlass^,  ».]  I.  intrans.  1.  To 
take  a  circuitous  path ;  fetch  a  compass. 

A  skilful  woodsman  hywindlmsing  presently  gets  ashoot 
which  without  talaug  a  compass ...  he  could  never  have 
obtained.  Bamvumd,  Works,  IV.  615.    (.Latham.) 

2.   To  adopt  a  eircxiitous,  artful,  or  cunning 

course;  use  stratagem;  act  indirectly  or  warily. 

She  is  not  so  much  at  leasure  as  to  windla4ief  or  use  craft, 

to  satisfy  them.     Hammond,  Works,  IV.  666.    (Latham.) 

II.  trans.  To  bend;  turn  about;  bewilder. 

Your  words,  my  friend  1  (right  healthful  caustics !)  blame 
My  young  mind  marred,  whom  love  doth  windlass  so. 

Sir  P.  Sidney  (Arbor's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  613). 

windlass^  (wind'las),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
windles;  a  corruption  of  windas,  windass,  by  con- 
fusion with  wi»dtes«i.]  1.  A  modification  of 
the  wheel  and  axle,  used  for  raisins;  weights,  etc. 
One  kind  of  windlass  is  the  winch  used  for  raising  water 
from  wells,  etc.,  which  has  an  axle  turned  by  a  crank,  and 
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a  rope  or  chain  for  raising  the  weight  by  being  wound 
round  the  axle.  A  simple  form  of  windlass,  much  used 
in  ships  for  rais- 
ing the  anchors  M^  _«_  _£_  df 
or  obtaining  a  pur- 
chase on  other  oc- 
casions, consists  of 
a  strong  beam  of 
wood  placed  hori- 
zontally, and  sup- 
ported at  its  ends 
by  iron  spindles 
which  turn  in  col- 
lars or  bushes  in- 


Windlass. 


a,   a,   ratchet-heads;   b,  b,  drumheads; 

i»ia  1^.   ««.,...,»  ...-  whelps  built  around  a  spindle  which  is 

serted  in  what  are  joumaled  in  the  cheeks  rf.  rf.    The  pawls  are 

termed  the  vnnid-  pivoted  in  the  pawl-bitts  t,  e,  and  sustain  the 

lass-hiAtS            This  strainwhile  the  handspikes,  which  rotate  the 

lowro       'otIo        is  wlndlass  by  beinp  placed  like  spokes  in  the 

large        axis        is  holes  of  the  drumheads,  are  being  shifted 

pierced  with  holes   for  a  new  purchase- 
directed      toward 

its  center,  in  which  long  levers  or  handspikes  are  inserted 
for  turning  it  round  when  the  anchor  is  to  be  weighed  or 
any  purchase  is  required.  It  is  furnished  with  pawls  to 
prevent  it  from  turning  backward  when  the  pressure  on 
the  handspikes  is  intermitted.  Diiferent  arrangements 
of  gearing  are  applied  to  a  windlass  to  exert  increased 
power,  and  steam-windlasses,  in  which  a  small  steam- 
engine  is  made  to  heave  the  windlass  round,  have  come 
largely  into  use.  Compare  capstan  (with  cut),  and  cut 
under  winch. 

2t.  A  handle  by  which  anything  is  turned; 
specifically,  a  winch-like  contrivance  for  bend- 
ing the  arbalist  or  crossbow.    See  crossbow. 

The  arblast  was  a  cross-bow,  the  lOindLace  the  machine 
used  in  bending  that  weapon.    Sc(M,  lvanhoe,xxviii. ,  note. 

Differential  or  Chinese  windlass,  a  windlass  with  a 
barrel  differing  in  diameter  in  different  parts,  the  rope 
winding  upon  the  larger  and  unwinding  from  the  smaller 
portion.  The  amount  of  absolute  lift  and  of  the  power 
exerted  is  determined  by  the  difference  in  the  two  diam- 
eters of  the  barrel. — Spsuiish  windlass  (naut),  an  ex- 
temporized purchase  made  by  winding  a  rope  round  a 
roller  and  inserting  a  lever  in  a  hitch  or  bight  of  the 
rope.  By  heaving  round  the  lever  a  considerable  strain 
is  produced. 
windlass^  (wind'las),  V.  [<  windlass^,  ra.]  I. 
intrans.  To  use  a  "windlass;  raise  something 
as  by  a  windlass. 

Let  her  [Truth]  rest,  my  dear  sir,  at  the  bottom  of  her 
well :  .  .  .  none  of  our  winxUassi-ng  will  ever  bring  her 
up.  Miss  JBdgeworth,  Helen,  xiv. 

II.  trans.  To  hoist  or  haul  by  means  of  a 
windlass. 

The  stern  line  began  to  draw,  and  the  sloop  was  wind- 
lassed  clear  of  the  stone  pile  and  saved. 

The  Century,  XXXIX.  226. 

windle  (win'dl),  n.     [<  ME.  windel,  as  in  comp. 
garn^indel,  a  wheel  on  which  yarn  is  wound, 

<  AS.  windel  (==  MD.  windel,  a  wheel,  pulley, 
roll,  cradle,  =  MLG.  windle,  a  roll,  etc.),  <  win- 
dan,  etc.,  turn,  wind:  see  wind^,  and  cf.  wind- 
lass^.'] 1.  An  implement  or  engine  for  turning 
or  winding :  used  in  different  senses  locally. 

To  force  the  water  .  .  .  with  devise  of  engines  and 
windles  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Bliny,  xxxvi.  15. 
Speak  her  fair  and  canny,  or  we  will  have  a  ravelled 
hasp  on  the  yam-windles.  Scott,  Pirate,  v. 

From  a  windle  the  thread  is  conducted  to  the  quills. 

5.  Judd,  Margaret,  L  2. 

2.  The  windthrush  or  redwing,  Turd^lS  iliacus. 
See  cut  2  under  thrtish^.  [Devonshire,  Eng.] 
—  3.  A  dry  measure,  equal  to  about  3J  Win- 
chester bushels.  The  official  returns  for  1879  showed 
that  it  was  not  then  entirely  obsolete.  It  is  there  stated 
as  220/68J  imperial  bushels  of  wheat,  180/60  bushels  of 
barley,  or  220/62.867  bushels  of  beans. 
80  wyndds  of  barley  .  .  .  £40. 

H.  Hall,  Society  in  Elizabethan  Age,  App.,  L 

windiest,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  windlass^. 

Cotgrave. 
windless  (wiud'les),  a.    [<  wind^  +  -less."]     1. 
Free  from  or  unaffected  by  wind ;  calm ;  un- 
rufSed. 
A  windless  sea  under  the  moon  of  midnight.       Rvxkin^ 
A  windless,  cloudless  even.    WiUiam  Morris,  Sigurd,  iii. 
2.  Wanting  wind;  out  of  breath. 

Binding  his  hands  and  knitting  a  handkercher  about 
his  eyes,  that  he  should  not  see,  and  when  they  had  made 
him  sure  and  fast,  then  they  laid  him  on  until  they  were 
windless.  Harman,  Caveat  for  Cursetors,  p.  96. 

windlesset,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  windlass^. 

windlestraw  (win'dl-strft),  n.     [Also  Se.  win- 

dlestrx;  <  AS.  windelstredw,  straw  for  plaiting, 

<  windel,  a  woven  basket,  etc.,  -1-  stredw,  etc., 
straw:  see  windle  and  straw'^.']  1.  The  old  stalk 
of  various  grasses,  as  the  tufted  hair-grass,  Des- 
champsia  (Aira)  cmspitosa,  the  dog's-tail,  Clyno- 
surus  cristatus,  or  Apera  (Agrosiis)  Spica-venti. 

Tall  spires  of  windlestrae 
Threw  their  thin  shadows  down  the  rugged  slope. 

Shelley,  Alastor. 
2.  The  whitethroat,  Sylvia  einerea:  same  as 
jaclcstraw,  5.  [Local,  Eng.] 
windliftt  (wind'lift),  n.  [A  perversion  of  wind- 
lass, windlesse,  the  second  element  being  made 
to  simulate  lift^.']    A  windlass. 


windmilly 

A  WindJifl  to  heave  up  a  gross  Scandal. 

Soger  North,  Examen,  p.  364, 

windling  (wind'ling),  m.  i<wind^  + -ling^.']  A 
branch  blown  down  by  the  wind.   [Prov.  Eng.] 

wind-marker  (wind'mar'kSr),  n.  A  movable 
arrow  or  other  device  for  showing  on  a  chart 
the  direction  of  the  wind  at  any  point. 

windmill  ( wind'mil),  n.  [<  ME.  windmille,  wimd- 
melle,  windmuUe,  wiridmilne,  wyndemylrie  =  D. 
windmolen  =  MHG.  «wi*- 
miil,  G.  windmuMe;  < 
winc^  +  millh  «.]  1. 
A  mill  or  machine  for 
grinding,  pumping,  or 
other  purposes,  moved 
by  the  wind;  a  wind- 
motor  ;  any  form  of  mo- 
tor for  utilizing  the  pres- 
sure of  the  wind  as  a  mo- 
tive power.  Two  types  of 
machines  are  used,  the  hori- 
zontal and  the  vertical.  The 
vertical  motor  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  horizontal  shaft 
called  the  wind-shaft,  with  a 
combination  of  sails  or  vanes 
fixed  at  tlie  end  of  the  shaft, 
and  suitable  gearing  for  con- 
veying the  motion  of  the 
wind-shaft  to  the  pump  or 
other  machinery.  The  older 
types  of  windmill  used  four 
vanes  or  sail-frames  called 
whips,  covered  with  canva^ 
arrangements  being  provided 
for  reefing  the  saUs  in  high 
winds.  To  present  the  vanes 
to  the  wind,  the  whole  struc- 
ture or  tower  carrying  the 
windmill  was  at  first  turned 
round  by  means  of  a  long 
lever.  Later  the  top  of  the  tow- 
er, called  the  cap,^  was  made 
movable.  Windmills  are  now 
made  with  many  wooden 
vanes  forming  a  disk  exposed 
to  the  winds,  and  fitted  with 
automatic  feathering  and  steering  machineiy,  governors 
for  regulating  the  speed,  apparatus  for  closing  the  vanes 
in  storms,  etc.  These  improved  windmills  are  chiefly  of 
American  invention,  and  are  largely  used  in  all  parts  of 


Windmill. 
a,  frame ;  d,  sails ;  f,  vane ; 
pump-rod. 


Old  Wmdmill  at  Bridgehampton,  New  York. 


the  United  States  for  pumping  water.  Horizontal  wind- 
mills employ  an  upright  wind-shaft,  and  movable  vanes 
placed  in  a  cu:cle  round  it,  the  vanes  feathering  when 
moving  against  the  wind. 

I  saugh  him  carien  a  v/ind-melle 
Under  a  walshe-note  shale. 

Chaitcer,  House  of  Fame,  1. 1280. 

2.  A  visionary  scheme;  a  vain  project ;  a  fancy; 
a  chimera. 

He  lived  and  died  with  general  councils  in  his  pate,  with 
wntdnuZls  of  union  to  concord  Rome  and  England,  Eng- 
land and  Kome,  Germany  with  them  both. 

Bp.  Backet,  Abp.  WilUams,  L  102.  (Dames.) 
To  fight  Windmills,  to  combat  chimeras  or  imaginary 
opponents:  in  allusion  to  Don  Quixote's  adventure  with 
the  windmills. 

windmill-cap  (wind'mil-kap),  n.  The  movable 
upper  part  of  a  windmill,  which  turns  to  present 
the  sails  in  the  direction  of  the  wind.  See  wind^ 
mill. 

windmill-grasB  (wind'mil-gras),  n.  A  showy 
grass,  CKUms  truncata,  of  southeastern  Aus- 
tralia :  so  named  apparently  from  its  six  to  ten 
long  spreading  flower-spikes. 

WindmiU-plant  (wind'mil-plant),  n.  Same  as 
telegraph^plant, 

windmilly  (wind'mil-i),  a.  [<  windmill  H-  -yl.] 
Abounding  with  windmills.     [Bare.] 


vrindmilly 

A  windmMy  coantry  this,  though  the  windmillB  are  so 
damp  and  rickety.   IHeJcens,  Uncommercial  Traveller,  xxv. 

windockt,  winnock  (win'dok,  win'ok),  ■«.  Same 
as  window.     [Scotch.] 

The  foirsaidis — wer  diueras  and  syndrie  tymes  callit  at 
the  tolbuith  windok. 

A  cts  James  VI.  (1581X  p.  289.    (Jamieeon.) 
Listening  the  doors  and  winnoeks  rattle. 

Bums^  A  Winter  Night. 

willdoletf,  n.    A  false  Bpelling  of  wimdowlet. 
windoret  (win'dor),  n.     [A  perversion  of  win- 
dow, sinmlating  door.']    A  -window. 

Nature  has  made  man's  breast  no  windorea. 
To  publish  what  he  does  within  doors. 

&  Butter,  Hudibras,  II.  ii.  369. 

'Vindow  (win'do),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  windowe; 
<  ME.  wvndowe,  wyndowe,  windage,  windohe  (the 
orig.  guttural  showing  in  the  So.  winddk,  win- 
dock,  winnock),  <  loel.  vimda/uga  (=  Norw.  vi/n- 
dauga  =  Dan.  vindue  for  *vindcge,  the  form 
vindue  being  proli.  <  loel.),  window,  lit.  'wind- 
eye,'  <  vindr,  wind,  +  auga,  eye :  see  wind^  and 
eyei,  n.  The  AS.  words  were  edgdwa, '  eyedoor,' 
and  edgthyrl, ' eyethirl,' i.  e.  'eyehole.'  The  &. 
word  for  window  is  fenster  =  Sw.  fonster,  from 
the  L.]  1 ,  An  opening  in  the  wall  of  a  building 
for  the  admission  of  light  and  air.  in  modern  build- 
ings this  opening  is  usualTy  fitted  with  a  {rame  in  which 
are  set  movable  sashes  containing  panes  of  glass  or  other 
transparent  material,  the  whole  frame  with  the  sashes,  etc., 
also  being  known  as  the  window.  Many  windows  axe  not 
designed  to  be  opened.  Glass  was  employed  in  windows 
among  the  ancient  Komans,  and  came  iniia  extensive  use 
among  other  nations  in  the  course  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. See  cuts  under  batemenMight,  mvlUfaU,  rose-win- 
doWf  and  wheel-mndrnv. 

Fowerti  dais  after  this. 
Arches  windage  undon  it  Is ; 
The  Rauen  ut-fleg,  hu  so  it  gan  ben, 
Ne  cam  he  nogt  to  the  arche  a^gen. 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (E.  £.  T.  S.^  1.  602. 
My  chambre  was 
Ful  wel  depeynted,  and  with  glas 
Were  al  the  windowes  wel  y-glased, 
Ful  clere,  and  nat  an  hole  y-crased. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  L  323. 
The  prentices  made  a  riot  upon  my  glass  windotes  the 
Shrove-Tuesday  following. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  iv.  4, 

2.  An  aperture  or  opening  resembling  a  win- 
dow or  suggestive  of  a  window. 
The  wiTidows  of  heaven.  Gen.  vii  11. 

The  v/imiow  of  my  hearty  mine  eye. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2.  848. 

Hence — 3.  In  anat.,  one  of  two  holes  in  the 
inner  wall  of  the  tympanum,  called  respectively 
the  oval  window  and  the  round  window,  fenestra 
ovalis  and  fenestra  rotunda.     See  fenestra. — 

4.  A  cover;  a  lid. 

Ere  I  let  fall  the  windows  of  mine  eyes. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  v.  3. 116. 

5.  A  figure  formed  by  lines  crossing  one  an- 
other. 

The  Fav'rite  child,  that  just  begins  to  prattle,  .  .  . 
Is  very  humorsome,  and  makes  great  clutter. 
He  has  Windows  on  his  Bread  and  Butter. 

W.  King,  Art  of  Cookery. 
6t.  A  blank  space. 

I  will,  therefore,  that  you  send  unto  me  a  collation 
thereof;  and  that  your  said  collation  have  a  window  ex- 
pedient to  set  what  name  I  will  therein. 

Cranmer,  Works  (Parker  Soc.X  II.  249. 

BaClE  of  a  window.  See  hatik^.— Blind  window.  See 
i2tndl.— Clustered  window,  a  window  consisting  of 
three  or  more  lights  grouped  together.  Examples  are 
especially  frequent  in  medieval  architecture.— Coupled 
Windows,  dormant  windowt,  false  window,  fan- 
shaped  window.  See  the  adjectives,  and  cuts  under 
coupled  windows  and  dormer.window. — French  window, 
a  window  having  two  sashes  hinged  at  the  sides,  and 
opening  in  the  middle.— Goldsmiths'  window,  a  very 
rich  claim  in  which  the  gold  shows  freely.  [Mining  slang, 
Australia.)- House  out  of  Wlndowst.  See  housed.— 
Jesse  Window.  See  ./essei.— Lattice-window.  See2(t^ 
Uee,  2  (with  cut).— Low  side  Window.  Same  as  lyehno- 
<(!ope.— Onel-windOW.  See  oriel  (with  cut).— Stool  Of 
a  window.  See  ««ooZ.— Venetian  window,  a  window 
which  has  three  separate  lights. — Window  tax,  window 
duty,  a  tax  formerly  levied  in  Great  Britain  on  windows 
of  houses,  latterly  on  all  in  excess  of  six  in  number.  It 
was  abolished  in  1851,  a  tax  on  houses  above  a  certain 
rental  being  substituted.  (See  also  dormer-window,  lancet- 
window,  rose-window,  wheel-ujindow.) 
■window  (win'do),  v.  t.  [<  window,  ».]  1.  To 
furnish  with  a  window  or  with  windows. 

Within  a  window'd  niche  of  that  high  hall 

Sate  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  111.  23. 

2.  To  make  openings  or  rents  in. 

Your  loop'd  and  utindow'd  raggedness. 

Shak.,  Lear,  ill.  4.  31. 

3.  To  place  in  a  window. 

Wouldst  thou  be  window'd  in  great  Borne  and  see 
liy  master  thus?  Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iv.  14. 72. 

window-bar  (win'do-bar),  n.  1.  One  of  the 
parts  of  the  frame  of  a  window  or  window-sash. 
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—  2.  A  bar  of  wood  or  iron  for  securing  a  win- 
dow or  the  shutters  of  it  when  closed. — 3.  A 
horizontal  bar  fitted  in  a  window  or  doorway, 
to  prevent  a  ohUd  from  falling  through. — 4. 
pi.  Latticework,  as  on  a  woman's  stomacher. 
Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3. 116. 

window-blind  (win'do-blind),  n.  A  blind, 
screen,  or  shade  for  a  window.    See  tlirndX. 

window-bole  (wtn'do-bol),  n.    Same  as  &o?e*,  1. 
I  was  out  on  the  unndow-bole  when  your  auld  back  was 
turned,  and  awa'  down  by  to  hae  a  bafl  at  the  popinjay. 
Scott,  Old  Mortality,  vii. 

window-curtain  (win'd6-k6r"tan),  n.    Same  as 

ewtain,  1  (6). 
window-frame  (win'do-fram),  n.    The  frame 

of  a  window,  which  receives  and  holds  the 

sashes. 
window-gardening  (wiu'do-gard'^ning),  n.  The 

cultivation  of  plants  indoors  before  a  window. 
The  boxes  used  in  vjindow-gardening  are  made  of  a  great 

variety  of  materials,  etc.    Henderson,  Handbook  of  Plants. 

window-gazer  (win'd6-ga'''z6r),  n.    An  idler ; 
one  who  gazes  idly  from  a  window. 
Her  Bonnes  gluttonous,  her  daughters  window-gazers, 

Chjieva/ra,  Letters  (tr.  byHellowes,  1577),  p.  304. 

window-glass  (win'do-glas),  n.  Glass  suitable 
for  windows,  or  such  as  is  commonly  used  for 
windows,  especially  the  commoner  kinds,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  plate-glass  or  other  more  cost- 
ly varieties.— Spread  window-glaBS.  Same  as  Inroad 
glass  (which  see,  under  broad). 

window-jack  (win'do-jak),  n.  Same  as  builders' 
jack  (which  see,  under  Jacfc). 

window-latch  (win'do-laeh),  n.  A  catch  or 
locking-device  for  holding,  a  window-sash  open 
or  shut. 

window-lead  (win'do-led),  n.  Same  as  came^,  2. 

windowless  (win'do-les),  a.  [<  window  +  -less."] 
Destitute  of  windows. 

It  is  usual  ...  to  huddle  them  together  into  naked 
walls  and  windouiless  rooms. 

B.  Brooke,  Fool  of  Quality,  I.  377.    (Davies.) 

I  stood  still  at  this  end,  which,  being  windowless,  was 

dark.  Cha/rlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xviL 

windowlet  (win'do-let),  n.  [<  window  -I-  -let.'] 
A  little  window. 

If  wak'd  they  cannot  see,  their  eyes  are  blind. 
Shut  up  like  windolets. 

lUiddleton,  Solomon  Paraphrased,  xvii. 

window-lift  (win'do-lift),  n.  A  strap  or  a  han- 
dle by  which  to  raise  a  window-sash,  especially 

"  in  a  carriage  or  a  railway-oar. 

'Window-lock  (win'do-lok),  n.  A  device  for 
fastening  the  sash  of  a  window  so  that  it  can- 
not be  opened  from  the  outside. 

window-martin  (win'd6-mar'''tin),  n.  The  com- 
mon martin  of  Europe,  Chelidon  v/rlnca;  the 
house-martin  or  window-swallow.  See  cut  un- 
der martin. 

window-mirror  (win'd6-mir'''or),  n.  A  mirror 
fastened  outside  of  a  window  and  adjustable  at 
any  angle,  to  refieet  the  image  of  objects  in  the 
street  to  the  view  of  persons  in  the  room,  who 
may  thus  see  without  being  seen. 

window-opener  (win'do-6p'*'n6r),  n.  A  lever 
or  rod  by  which  a  window,  ventilator,  sash,  a 
panel  in  the  raised  roof  of  a  railway-ear,  etc., 
may  be  opened  and  held  in  any  desired  posi- 
tion. 

window-oyster  (wiu'do-ois'tfer),  n.  A  bivalve 
moUusk  of  the  family  Plaounidee,  Placuna  pla- 
centa.   Also  window-s'hell. 

■window-pane  (win 'do-pan),  n.  1.  One  of  the 
oblong  or  square  plates  of  glass  set  in  a  win- 
dow-frame.— 2.  The  sand-fiounder.  [New  Jer- 
sey.] 

window-sash  (win'do-sash),  n.  The  sash  or 
light  frame  in  which  panes  of  glass  are  set  for 
windows.     See  sashJ-. 

window-screen  (win'do-skren),  n.  Any  device 
for  filling  all  or  part  of  the  opening  of  a  win- 
dow, particularly  if  it  is  ornamental,  as  the 
pierced  lattices  of' the  Arabs;  also,  the  glass 
filling  of  a  stained  or  painted  window. 

Chartres  [cathedral],  .  .  .   singularly  fortunate  in  re- 
taining its  magnificent  Jewel-like  window-screene. 

C.  H.  Moore,  Gothic  Architecture,  p.  304. 

window-seat  (win'dd-set),  n.  A  seat  in  the  re- 
cess of  a  window. 

window-sector  (win'do-sek'tor),  n.  A  bar  or 
plate  of  metal  in  the  form  of  a  sector  of  a  circle, 
used  to  control  the  movement  and  position  of 
a  window  or  ventilator  in  the  raised  roof  of  a 
railway-car.    E.  H.  Knight. 

window-shade  (win'do-shad),  n.  A  contrivance 
for  shutting  out  or  tempering  light  at  a  window ; 
a  variety  of  window-blind,  usually  a  piece  of 
holland  or  similar  material,  arranged  to  roll  up 
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on  a  roller,  and  to  cover  the  window  when  pulled 
out. 

window-shell  (win'do-shel),  n.  Same  as  win- 
dow-oyster. 

window-shutt  (win'do-shut),  n.  A  window- 
shutter. 

When  you  bar  the  window-shuts  of  your  lady's  bed-cham- 
ber at  nights,  leave  open  the  sashes. 

Swift,  Advice  to  Servants  (Chamber-maid). 

window-shutter  (win'd6-shut"6r),  TO.  A  shutter 
used  to  darken  or  secure  a  window. 
window-sill  (win'do-sil),  n.    The  sill  of  a  win- 
dow.   See  silP;  1. 

window-stile  (win'do-stil),  n.    One  of  the  ver- 
tical bars  in  a  window-sash. 
window-stool  (win'do-stol),  to.    See  stool. 
windowyt  (win'do-i),  a.  [<  window  +  -^i.]  Ex- 
hibiting intersecting  lines  or  little  crossings  like 
those  of  the  sashes  of  a  window. 

Poor  fish,  beset 
With  strangling  snare,  or  urindowy  net. 

Donne,  The  Bait 

windpipe  (wind'pip),  to.  [Early  mod.  E.  wynd- 
pype;  <  wind^  +  pipe\  n.]  The  tube  passing 
from  the  larynx  to  the  division  of  the  bronchi 
which  conveys  the  air  in  respiration  to  and  from 
the  lungs.    See  trachea,  and  cut  under  mouth. 

wind-plant  (wind'plant),  to.  The  wind-flower. 
Anemone  nemorosa.    See  cut  under  anemone. 

wind-pole  (wind'pol),  to.    See  the  quotation. 
Taking,  with  Sovi,  north-east  and  south-west  (true)  as 
the  win(i-i)o2e«,  all  intermediate  directions  are  found  to  be 
more  or  less  assimilated  to  the  characteristics  of  those 
extremes,  as  they  are  nearer  one  or  other. 

Fitz  Soy,  Weather  Book,  p.  173. 

wind-pox  (wind'poks),  TO.  Varicella  or  chicken- 
pox. 

wind-pressure  (wind'presh"ur),  TO.  1.  The  pres- 
sure of  the  wind  on  any  object  in  its  path.  The 
pressure  of  the  wind  blowing  perpendicularly  on  a  flat 
surface  is  usually  deduced  from  its  velocity  by  means 
of  the  equation  P  =  kAV^,  where  P  is  the  pressure  in 
pounds,  V  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second,  A  the  area  of 
the  surface  in  square  feet,  and  k  a  numerical  constant 
whose  value  for  ordinary  temperatures  and  barometric 
pressures  is  variously  given  from  0.0016  to  0.0022. 
2.  In  organ-building,  the  degree  of  compression 
in  the  compressed  air  in  the  storage-bellows  and 
the  wind-chests. 

wind-pump  (wind'pump),  n.  A  pump  moved 
by  wind. 

wind-record  (wind'rek'ord),  TO.  A  record  of 
wind  velocities  or  directions ;  especially,  a  con- 
tinuous registration  made  by  an  anemograph 
or  self-recording  anemometer;  an  anemogram. 

windringt  (win'dring),  a.  [Possibly  a  misread- 
ing for  winding  or  wandering.]    Winding. 

You  nymphs,  call'd  Naiads,  of  the  windring  brooks. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 128. 

wind-rode  (wind'rod),  a.  Naut.,  riding  with 
head  to  wind  instead  of  to  current.  Compare 
tide-rode. 

wind-root  (wind'rbt),  to.  The  pleurisy-root, 
Asclepias  tubarosa. 

wind-rose  (wind'roz),  TO.  1.  A  table  or  diagram 
showing  the  relative  frequency  of  winds  blow- 
ing from  the  different  points  of  the  compass, 
or  the  relative  amount  of  total  wind-movement 
for  each  direction ;  also,  a  table  or  diagram 
shovring  the  connection  between  the  wind-di- 
rection and  any  other  meteorological  element : 
thus,  a  thermal  wind-rose  shows  the  average 
temperature  prevailing  with  winds  from  differ- 
ent directions. — 2.  See  rose^  and  Bcemeria. 

windrow  (wind'ro),  TO.  [Also,  corruptly,  win- 
row;  <  wind^  +  row^,  to.]  1.  A  row  or  line  of 
hay  raked  together  for  the  purpose  of  being 
rolled  into  cocks  or  heaps ;  also,  sheaves  of  com 
set  up  in  a  row  one  against  another  in  order 
that  the  wind  may  blow  between  them. —  2.  A 
row  of  peats  set  up  for  drying;  a  row  of  pieces 
of  turf,  sod,  or  sward  cut  in  paring  and  burn- 
ing.— 3.  Any  similar  row  or  formation;  an  ex- 
tended heap,  as  of  dust  thrown  up  by  the  wind. 
Each  day's  dust,  before  the  next  day  came,  was  swept 
into  windrows  or  whirled  away  altogether  by  intermittent 
gusts  charging  up  the  slope  from  the  valley. 

The  Century,  XXXI.  63. 

4.  The  green  border  of  a  field,  dug  up  in  order 
to  carry  the  earth  to  other  land  to  mend  it:  so 
called  because  laid  in  rows  and  exposed  to  the 
wind.    Bay,  Bug.  Words  (1691),  p.  120. 

windrow  (wind'ro),  V.  t.  [<  windrow,  n.]  To 
rake  or  put  into  the  form  of  a  windrow. 

wind-sau  (wind'sal),  TO.  1.  A  wide  tube  or 
funnel  of  canvas  serving  to  convey  a  current 
of  fresh  air  into  the  lower  parts  of  a  ship. —  2. 

One  of  the  vanes  or  sails  of  a  windmill To 

trim  a  wind-sail,  to  turn  the  opening  of  the  wind-sail 
toward  the  wind. 
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'wind-BCale  (wind'skal),  «,     See  scaled 

wind-seed  (■wind'sed),  n.  A  plant  of  the  com- 
posite genus  Arctotis. 

•wind-sfiaft  (wind'sMft),  n.    See  windmill,  1. 

wind-shake  (wind'shak),  n.  A  flaw  in  the  tim- 
ber of  exogenous  trees.  See  sJiake,  n.,  7,  and 
anemosis. 

If  you  come  into  a  shop,  and  find  a  bow  that  is  small 
long,  heavy,  and  strong,  &ing  straight,  not  winding,  not 
marred  with  knot  gall,  wind-shake,  wem,  fret,  or  pinch, 
buy  that  bow  of  my  warrant. 

Aichmn,  Toxophilus  (ed.  1864X  P-  107. 

wind-shakedt  (wind'shakt),  a.  Same  as  wind- 
shaken.     [Rare.] 

The  wind-shdked  surge,  with  high  and  monstrous  mane, 
Seems  to  cast  water  on  the  burning  bear. 

Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  1. 13. 
wind-shaken  (wind'sha'''kn),  a.     1.  Driven  or 
agitated  by  the  wind;  tottering  or  trembling 
in  the  wind. 
He's  the  rock,  the  oak  not  to  be  toind-shaken,. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  2.  IIY. 

2.  Impaired  by  the  action  of  the  wind:  as, 

wind-snalcen  timber. 

wind-shock  (wind'shok),n.  Same  a,a  wind-sliahe. 
wind-side  (wind'sid),  n.    The  windward  side. 

Mrs.  Browning. 
Windsor  bean,  chair,  Knight,  soap.    See 

6ea»i,  2,  chair,  etc. 
wind-spout  (wind '  spout),  n.     A  waterspout, 

tornado-funnel,  or  other  form  of  whirlwind. 
wind-storm  (wind'st6rm),  n.    See  storm. 
windstroke  (wind'strok),  ».     A  paralysis  of 

spinal  origin  in  the  horse. 
windsucker  (wind'suk'^r),  n.    1.  The  wind- 
hover or  kestrel.     [Kent,  Bng.] 

Eistrilles  or  windsuckers,  that  filling  themselves  with 
winde,  fly  against  the  wind  evermore. 

Nashe,  Lenten  Stufle  (Harl.  Misc.,  VI.  170). 

2.  A  person  ready  to  pounce  on  any  one,  or  on 
any  blemish  or  weak  point. 

There  is  a  certain  envious  windsucker,  that  hovers  up 
and  down,  labouriously  engrossing  all  the  air  with  his  luxu- 
rious ambition,  and  buzzing  into  every  ear  my  detraction. 
Chapman,  Iliad,  Pret.  to  the  Reader. 
But  it  would  be  something  too  extravagant  for  the  veri- 
est win^ffucker  among  commentators  to  start  a  theory 
that  a  revision  was  made  of  his  original  work  by  Marlowe 
after  additions  had  been  made  to  it  by  Shakespeare. 

SwlvUmme,  Shakespeare,  p.  65. 

3.  A  crib-biter. 

wind-sucking  (wind'suk"ing),  n.     The  noise 
made  by  a  horse  in  crib-biting. 
wind-swift  (wind' swift),  a.    Swift  as  the  wind. 
Therefore  hath  the  wind-swift  Cupid  wings. 

Shak.,  K.  and  3.,  ii.  S.  8. 

Windthrush  (wind'thrush),  n.     The  redwing, 
Twrdus  iliacus.  Also  called  wimnard  and  windle. 
See  out  2  under  thrvsK^.    [Prov.  Bug.] 
wind-tight  (wind'iat),  a.    So  tight  as  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  wind  or  air. 
Cottages  .  .  .  wind-tight  and  water-tight. 

Bp.  HaU,  Remains,  p.  46.    ILatham.) 

wind-trunk  (wind'tmngk),  n.  In  organ-huild- 
ing,  a  duet  which  conducts  the  compressed  air 
from  the  bellows  to  a  wind-chest.  See  cut  un- 
der organ. 

wind-up  (wind'up),  n.  [<  wind  up :  see  wind^."] 
The  conclusion  or  final  adjustment  and  settle- 
ment of  any  matter,  as  a  speech,  business,  en- 
tertainment, etc.;  the  closing  act;  the  close. 

Very  well  married,  to  a  gentleman  in  a  great  way,  near 

Bristol,  who  kept  two  carriages !   That  was  the  win^up  of 

the  history.  Jojne  Aitsten,  Emma,  xxii. 

I  must  be  .  .  .  careful .  .  .  to  .  .  .  have  a  regular  w£n<2- 

up  of  this  business.  Dickens,  Bleak  House,  xvlii. 

windward  (wind'ward),  a.  and  n.     [<  wj«d2  -(- 

-ward.']   I.  a.  On  the  side  to  ward  the  point  from 

which  the  wind  blows:  as,  windward  shrouds. 

II.  m.   The  point  from  which  the  wind  blows : 

as,  to  ply  or  sail  to  windward. 

To  viindward,  the  pale-green  water  ran  into  a  whitish 
sky.  W.  C.  Rassett,  Jack's  Courtship,  xxii. 

To  get  to  the  Windward  of  one,  to  get  the  advantage  of 
one ;  get  the  better  of  one ;  take  the  wind  out  of  one's  sails, 
—To  lay  or  cast  an  anchor  to  windward,  to  adopt 
measures  for  success  or  security. 

windward  (wind'ward),  adv.  [<  wimd^  +  -ward."] 
Toward  the  wind:  opposed  to  leeward. 

wind-way  (wind' wa),  n.  1.  In  TOMMJig',  a  pas- 
sage for  air. —  2.  In.  orga/n-tymldirtg.  Beepipe^, 
2(a). 

wind-wheel  (wind'hwel),  n.  A  wheel  moved  by 
the  wind  and  used  as  a  source  of  power,  as  in 
the  windmill,  wind-pump,  etc. 

windy  (win'di),  a.  [<  ME.  windy,  windi,  <  AS. 
windig,  full  of  wind,  <  wind,  wind  (see  wind^),  + 
-yi.]    1.  Consisting  of  wind;  formed  by  gales. 

The  windy  tempest  of  my  heart 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  n.,  ii.  6.  86. 
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2.  Next  the  wind;  windward. 

Still  you  keep  o'  the  windy  side  of  the  law. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  4. 181. 

3.  Tempestuous;  boisterous:  as, mred^  weather. 
The  windy  Seas.     Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  6. 

4.  Exposed  to  or  affected  by  the  wind. 

The  building  rook  'ill  caw  from  the  windy  tall  elm-tree. 
Tennyson,  May  Queen,  New-Year's  Eve. 

5.  Wind-like;  resembling  the  wind. 

Her  windy  sighs.  Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  51. 

The  windy  breath 
Of  soft  petitions.         Shak.,  E.  John,  ii.  1.  477. 

6.  Tending  to  generate  wind  or  gas  in  the 
stomach;  flatulent:  as,  windy  food. 

This  drink  is  windy,  and  so  is  the  Fruit  [plantain]  eaten 
raw ;  but  boil'd  or  roasted  it  is  not  so. 

Dumpier,  Voyages,  I.  314. 

7.  Caused  or  attended  by  gas  in  the  stomach  or 
intestines. 

A  windy  colic.  ArbiUhnot,  Aliments. 

8.  Affected  with  flatulence ;  troubled  with  wind 
in  the  stomach  or  bowels.  Dunglison. — 9.  Airy; 
unsubstantial;  empty;  vain. 

What  windy  joy  this  day  had  I  conceived. 

Milton,  a.  A.,  1.  1574. 
Here 's  that  windy  applause,  that  poor  transitory  plea- 
sure, for  which  I  was  dishonoured.  Smith. 

10.  Talkative;  boastful;  vain.     [CoUoq.] 

Yet  after  these  blustering  insolences  and  wiTidy  ostenta- 
tions all  this  thing  is  but  a  man,  and  that,  God  knows,  a 
very  foolish  one.  Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  L  52. 

windy-footed  (win'di-fut''ed),  a.    Wind-swift ; 
swift-footed.     [Rare.] 
The  windy-footed  dame.  Chapman. 

wine  (win),  n.  [<  ME.  win,  wyn,  <  AS.  win  = 
OS.  OFries.  win  =  D.  wijn  =  MLG.  win  =  LG. 
wien  =  OHG.  MHG.  win,  G.  wein,  wine,  =  leel. 
vin  =  Sw.  Dan.  vin  =  Goth.  w&,n  =  It.  Sp. 
vino  =  Pg.  vinho  =  F.  vin  =  Slav.  OBulg.  Serv. 
vino  =  Bohem.  vino  =  Pol.  vjino  =  Russ.  vino 
=  Olr.  fin,  Ir.  Gael,  fion,  <  L.  vinum,  wine, 
collectively  grapes,  =  Gr.  olvoc,  wine,  allied 
to  olvj;,  the  vine;  cf.  L.  vitis,  the  vine,  vitiea, 
vine,  etc.  From  the  L.  vinum,  are  also  ult.  E. 
vine,  vignette,  vinous,  vinegar,  vintage,  vintner, 
etc.]  1.  The  fermented  juice  of  the  grape  or 
fruit  of  the  vine,  Vitis.  See  Vitis.  wines  are  dis- 
tinguished practically  by  their  color,  their  hardness  or 

.  softness  on  the  palate,  their  flavor,  and  their  being  still  or 
effervescing.  The  differences  in  the  qualify  of  wines  de- 
pend upon  differences  in  the  varieties  of  vine,  and  quite 
as  much  on  the  differences  of  the  soils  in  which  the  vines 
are  planted,  in  the  exposure  of  the  vineyards,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  grapes,  and  in  the  mode  of  manufactur- 
ing the  wines.  When  the  grapes  are  just  fully  ripe,  the 
wine  is  generally  most  perfect  as  regards  strength  and 
flavor.  The  leading  character  of  wine,  however,  must  be 
referred  to  the  alcohol  which  it  contains,  and  upon  which 
ita  intoxicating  powers  principally  depend.  The  amount 
of  alcohol  in  the  stronger  ports  and.  sherries  as  found  in  the 
market  isfroml6to26per  cent. ;  in  hock,  claret,  and  other 
light  wines,  from  7  per  cent.  Wine  containing  more  than 
13  per  cent,  of  alcohol  may  be  assumed  to  be  fortified  with 
brandy  or  other  spirit.  Among  the  most  celebrated  ancient 
wines  were  thoseof  Lesbos  arid  Chios  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Falemian  and  Cecuban  of  the  Romans.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal modem  wines  are  port,  sherry,  Bordeaux,  Burgundy, 
champagne,  Madetoa,  Rhine,  Moselle,  Tokay,  and  Marsala. 
The  principal  wine-producing  countries  are  France,  Ger- 
many, Spam,  Portugal,  Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  Greece, 
Cape  Colony,  Australia,  and  the  United  States. 
That  mon  much  merthe  con  make, 
For  viyn  in  his  bed  that  wende. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  900. 
He  [God]  causeth  the  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle,  and 
herb  for  the  service  of  man ;  that  he  may  bring  forth  food 
out  of  the  earth,  and  wine  that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of 
man.  Ps.  civ.  14, 15. 

Bacchus,  that  first  from  out  the  purple  grape 
Crush'd  the  sweet  poison  of  misused  vrine. 

MUton,  Comus,  1.  47. 

2.  The  juice,  fermented  or  unfermented,  of 
certain  fruits  or  plants,  prepared  in  imitation 
of  wine  obtained  from  grapes :  as,  gooseberry 
wine;  raspberry  wiwe. 

Perhaps  you'd  like  to  spend  a  couple  of  shillings,  or  so, 
in  a  bottle  of  currant  win£  by  and  by  ? 

mekens,  David  Copperfield,  vi. 

3.  Figuratively,  intoxication  produced  by  the 
use  of  wine. 

Noah  awoke  from  his  wine.  Gen.  ix.  24. 

Med  all  the  boon  companions  of  the  Earl, 
And  left  him  lying  in  the  public  way; 
So  vanish  friendships  only  made  in  wine. 

Tennyson,  Qeraint. 

4.  A  wine-drinking ;  a  meal  or  feast  of  which 
wine  is  an  important  feature;  speoifleally,  a 
wine-party  at  one  of  the  English  universities. 

A  death's-head  at  the  wine.         Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

Wines  are  an  ex^piring  institution  at  Oxford.  Except  in 
the  form  of  semi-public  festivities,  such  as  Freshmen's 
Wines  or  Mods.  Wines,  they  hardly  survive. 

Dickens's  Diet.  Oxford,  p.  128. 
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5.  laphar. ,  a  solution  of  a  medicinal  substance 
in  wine :  as,  wine  of  coca ;  wine  of  colchicum. — 

6.  Same  as  wine-glass:  a  trade-term Adam's 

wine  Same  as  Adam's  ale  (which  see,  under  Adam).— 
Anttanonial,ba3tardt,  burnt  wine.  See  the  adjectives. 
—Bitter  wine  of  iron,  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine  with 
tincture  of  sweet  orange  peel  and  syrup  in  sherry.— China 
Wine,  a  name  erroneously  applied  to  Chinese  samshoo. 
—Comet  wine.  See  comet.- Concrete  oil  of  wtue. 
Same  as  ef Aerin.— Cowslip  Wine.  See  coicgjip.- Diu- 
retic wine,  a  solution  of  squills,  digitalis,  juniper,  and 
potassium  acetate  in  white  wine.— Flowers  of  wine. 
See  flower.—  Gascon  wine.  See  Gascon —  Gooseberry 
wine.  See  gooseberry.—  Green  wine,  a  technical  name 
for  wines  during  the  first  year  alter  making.— Heavy  oil 
Of  wine.  Same  as  ethereal  oil  (a)  (which  see,  under  ethe- 
real).—Blgh  wines.  See  high.— La,  Rose  wines,  good 
claret  of  the  second  quality,  resembling  In  flavor  Chateau 
La  Rose,  which  is  produced  in  the  same  district.—  Li- 
oueur  wine.  See  liqueur,  1  (a).— Low  wine,  in  distUla- 
Uon,  the  result  of  the  flrst  run  of  the  still  from  the  fer- 
mented liquor  or  wash.  It  is  about  as  alcoholic  as  sherry. 
— Oil  Of  wine,  ethereal  oil,  a  reputed  anodyne,  but  used 
on&  in  the  preparation  of  other  compounds.- Palm 
Wine.  Same  as  toi2(2j/,l.—Feluslan  wine.  See  Pelttsian. 
— QullUne  wine,  sherry  with  sulphate  of  quinine  in  solu- 
tion.—RheidBll  Wine,  hock,  or  wine  of  the  Rhine:  the 
old  name,  now  somewhat  uncommon  except  in  poetry  and 
fiction.  Compare  Shine  wine.—  Rhine  Wine,  wine  pro- 
duced on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  especially  the  still  white 
wines  of  that  region :  formerly  known  as  hock.—  Sops 
In  wlnet.  See  sop.- Sparkling  wine.  See  sparkle.— 
Spirit  Of  wine,  alcohol. — Steel  wine.  Same  as  wine 
o/ iron.- Stronger  white  wine,  a  name  used  in  the 
formulas  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  to  designate 
sherry.— Tears  Of  strong  wine.  See  tear^.-  To  drink 
wine  apet,  to  drink  so  as  to  act  foolishly. 

I  trowe  that  ye  dronken  ban  wyn  ape, 
And  that  is  whan  men  pleyen  with  a  straw. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Manciple's  Tale,  L  44. 

White  wine,  wine  light  in  color  and  transparent.  Es- 
pecially-(a)  In  the  British  islands,  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century  and  until  about  1850,  almost  exclusively 
Madeira  and  sherry,  (b)  More  recently  in  the  British 
islands,  and  generally  in  the  United  States,  the  much 
lighter-colored  wines  of  France,  as  Chablis  and  Sauterne, 
and  the  wines  of  Germany. — Wine  of  Citrate  of  iron, 
a  solution  of  ammoniof  erric  citrate  with  tincture  of  sweet 
orange  peel  and  simple  syrup  in  sherry. — Wine  Of  COl- 
ehlcum-root,  a  vinous  extract  of  colchicum -root  con- 
taining 40  per  cent,  of  the  active  ingredient  of  the  drug. 
— Wine  of  colchicum-seed,  a  vinous  extract  of  colchi- 
cum-seeds,  containing  15  per  cent,  of  the  active  ingre- 
dient of  the  drug.- Wine  of  Iron  (yinum  ferri  of  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia),  sherry  with  iron  tartrate  in  so- 
lution.—Wine  of  one  eait.  See  eori.— wine  of  opium, 
a  solution  of  two  ounces  of  opium  in  a  pint  of  sherry, 
flavored  with  cinnamon  and  cloves.  Also  called  Syden- 
ham's laudanum.— Vfine  of  Wales,  metheglin;  mead. 
S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  IV.  63.— Wine  Whey,  a  drink 
made  by  mixing  wine  with  sweetened  milk.  The  milk  be- 
ing curdled  and  separated,  either  by  the  wine  or  in  some 
other  manner,  the  flavored  whey  forms  the  beverage.— 
Wormwood  Wine.  Seewormwood.— Yard  of  wine.  See 
yardofale,  undersrardl.  (See  also  ginger-wine,  rice-unne.) 
wine  (win),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  wined,  ppr.  wining. 
[<.wine,n.']  I.  trans.  To  fill,  supply,  or  enter- 
tain with  wine. 
To  wine  the  King's  Cellar.  BrnveU,  Letters,  iL  64. 

A  Philadelphia  political  club  would  dine  and  wine  two 
Free  Trade  members  of  Congress.  The  American,'Wll.  230. 

II,  mtrans.  To  drink  wine.     [CoUoq.] 

Hither  th^  repair  each  day  after  dinner  "to  wine." 
Alma  JUater,  I.  95  (B.  H.  Hall,  CoUege  Words  and  Cus- 

[toms,  p.  491). 
wine-bag  (win'bag),  n.    l.  A  wine-skin.— 2. 
A  person  who  indulges  frequently  and  largely 
in  wine.     [CoUoq.] 

wineballt  (win'bai),  n.  [<  ME.  wyneballe;  < 
wine  +  balP-.]    Same  as  wine-stone. 

Wyyne  ballys  (viyne  balle).  .  .  .  Pilaterie,  vel  pile  tar- 
taree  (vel  pileus  tartaricus).  Prompt.  Pan.,  p.  629. 

wineberry  (win'ber'''i),  n.  [<  ME.  wineberie, 
wyneberye,  <  AS.  wmberge,  grape,  <  win,  wine, 
-t-  berie,  berge,  berry:  see  wine  and  berry\ 
Hence  in  variant  form  winberry.]  If.  The 
grape. 

Aftur  mete,  peeres,  nottys,  strawberries,  wyneberiei,  and 
hardchese.  Sdbees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  122. 

The  fygge,  and  als  so  the  wyne-berye. 
Thomas  of  Ersseldoune  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 103). 
2.  The  red  or  black  currant,  or  the  gooseber- 
ry. [Prov.  Eng.]— 3.  A  Japanese  species  of 
raspberry  recently  introduced  into  the  United 
States. — 4.  The  whortleberry.  See  winberry, 
—  5.  Same  as  toot-jjiant.— New  Zealand  wine- 
berry,  wineberry  shrub.    Same  as  toot^ant. 

Wineblbber  (win'bib"6r),  n.  One  who  drinks 
much  wine;  a  tippler;  a  drunkard. 

The  Son  of  man  is  come  eating  and  drinking ;  and  ye 
say.  Behold  a  gluttonous  man,  and  a  winebibber,  a  friend 
of  pubucans  and  sinners !  Luke  vii.  34. 

winebibbery  (win'bib"6r-i),  n.  The  habits  or 
practices  of  winebibbers. 

The  secret  antiquities  and  private  history  of  the  royal 
wme-Ubbery.  Jfoctes  Amtrosianee,  Sept.,  1832. 

winebibbing  (win'bib"ing),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  The 
habit  of  drinking  wine  to  excess;  tippling; 
drunkenness. 
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II,  a.  Drinking  much  wine ;  toping. 
BruBselB  salted  Temple  far  better  than  the  palaces  of 
the  boar-hunting  and  wine-WbUng  princes  of  Germany. 
Macaulay,  Sir  William  Temple. 

vine-biscuit  (win'bis"kit),  n.  A  light  biscuit 
served  with  wine. 

wine-blue  (win'blo),  n.    See  hhie. 

wine-bottle  (win'bof'l),  n.    A  bottle  for  hold- 
ing wine. 
Wine-bottlea  old,  and  rent,  and  bound  up.      Josh.  Ix.  4. 

wine-bowl  (win'bol),  n.  An  elaborate  drink- 
ing-cup,  large,  and  without  a  stand  or  stem;  a 
bowl  intended  for  use  in  drinking  wine. 

Mazers,  or  maple  wine-boids,  were  for  centuries  in  com- 
mon use  In  England. 

A.  P.  Humphrey,  Art  Journal,  1883,  p.  182. 

Winebrennerian  (win-bre-ne'ri-an),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Wmebrermer  (see  def.)  +  -iari'.']  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  Winebrenner  or  to  the  Winebren- 
nerians:  as,  Winebrennerian  dootiiaes. 

II.  n.  A  member  of  a  Baptist  denomina- 
tion called  oflS.cially  the  Ckwrch  of  God.  it  was 
founded  in  Pennsylvania  by  John  Winebrenner,  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  German  Keformed  Church,  and  was  organ- 
ized in  1829-30.  Its  distinctive  tenet  is  that  feet-washing 
is  "obligatory  upon  all  Christians." 

wine-bush  (mn'bitah),  n.  A  bush  or  sign  mark- 
ing the  presence  of  a  wine-shop  or  tavern. 

There  stood  near  to  the  tomb  a  very  small  hut,  also 
thatched,  and  declared  to  be  a  tavern  by  its  viine-lmsh. 

J.  B.  Sharthowe,  John  Inglesant,  zxxvi. 

wine-carriage  (win'kar"aj),  n.  A  utensil  for 
holding  a  single  bottle  of  wine,  of  basket  form, 
but  having  wheels  allowing  it  to  be  rolled 
smoothly  along  the  table. 
wine-cask  (win'kask),  n.  A  strong  tight  cask, 
made  for  holding  wine  for  ripening  or  trans- 
portation. 

wine-cellar  (win'seVar),  n.  [<  ME.  vyyne-eelar ; 
<  wine  +  cellar.']  A  cellar,  or  an  inclosed  part 
of  a  cellar,  reserved  for  the  storage  of  wine. 
Such  a  place,  when  used  for  claret  and  other  light  wines, 
should  have  an  equable  temperature,  not  too  warm.  On 
the  other  hand,  Madeira^  port,  and  similar  strong  wines, 
as  well  as  spirits,  are  supposed  to  improve  by  exposure  to 
warmer  air.  They  are  often  kept  in  a  different  cellar,  or 
in  an  upper  story  of  the  house. 

Thi  vryne  celar  in  colde  Septemtrion 
Wei  derk  and  f erre  from  bathes,  oste,  and  stable, 
Myddyng,  cisteme,  and  thynges  everichoon 
That  evel  smelle. 

PaUadiui,  Husbondrie  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  17. 

wine-colored  (win'kuFord),  a.  Of  the  color  of 

red  wine ;  vinaceous. 
Wine-COnner  (win'kon^'er),  n.    A  wine-taster; 

an  inspector  of  wines.    Compare  ale-conne^\ 
lasterin  ...  A  Broker  for  Wiue-marchants,  a  Wine- 

eunner.  Ootgram. 

wine-cooler  (win'k6"16r),  n.  A  vessel  in  which 
bottled  wine  is  immersed  in  a  cool  liquid,  as 
in  water  containing  ice,  to  cool  it  before  it  is 
drunk.  Wine-coolers  for  use  at  table  are  generally  of  a 
reversed  conical  form,  and  of  silver,  silver-plated  ware,  or 
the  like. 

wine-drunkf  (win'drungk),  a.      [<  ME.  wyn^ 
dnmhe;  <  wme  +  drunk,]    Drunken  with  wine ; 
intoxicated. 
Ne  wurth  thn  never  so  wod,  ne  so  icyn  drunke. 

Sa.  Antiq.,  I.  178. 

wine-fat  (win'fat),  n.  [<  wime  +  faP.]  The 
vat  or  vessel  into  which  the  liquor  flows  from 
a  wine-press.    Isa.  Mii.  2. 

winefiy  (win'fli),  n.  1.  A  small  fly,  of  the  ge- 
nus Piophila,  which  lives  in  its  earlier  stages 
in  wine,  eider,  and  other  fermented  liquors, 
and  even  in  strong  alcohol. — 3.  Any  one  of 
several  small  flies  of  the  genus  Drosophila, 
which  breed  in  decaying  fruit,  pomace,  and 
mare. 

wine-fountain  (win'foun"tan),  n.  An  urn- 
shaped  vessel  with  cover  and  faucet :  usually 
a  piece  of  plate,  as  of  silver  or  of  silver-gilt, 
and  characteristic  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

wine-glass  (win'glas),  n.  A  small  drinking- 
glass  for  wine.  The  name  is  usually  given  to  that  size 
and  shape  of  glass  which  is  especially  appropriated  to  the 
wine  most  in  use :  thus,  in  some  places,  the  small  glass 
for  sherry  will  bear  this  name,  and  the  others  be  called  by 
special  names,  as  daret-glass  or  ehmnpagne-glass. 

wineglassful  (win'glas-ful),  n.  As  much  as  a 
wine-glass  can  hold;  as  a  conventional  mea- 
sure, two  fluidounces. 

wine-grower  (win'gr6'''6r),  n.  One  who  owns  or 
cultivates  a  vineyard  where  wine  is  produced. 

wine-growing  (win'gr6'''ing),  n.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  grape  with  a  view  to  the  making  of 
wine. 

wineless  (win'les),  a.  [<  wine  +  -less.]  Lack- 
ing wine ;  not  using,  producing,  or  containing 
wine ;  unaccompanied  by  wine :  as,  a  wineless 
meal. 
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A  wTieleaa  weak  wine  as  one  may  say,  that  either  drink- 
eth  flat  and  hath  lost  the  colour,  or  else  is  much  delayed 
with  water.  HoUand,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  560. 

You  will  be  able  to  pass  the  rest  of  your  wineless  life  in 
ease  and  plenty.  Sw^t,  To  Gay,  Nov.  10, 1730. 

The  well-known  fact  that  mnelesa  offerings  were  made 
to  the  Muses.  Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VIIL  3. 

wine-marc  (win'mark),  n.  In  wine-manuf., 
the  refuse  matter  which  remains  after  the 
juice  has  been  pressed  from  the  fruit.  See 
marc^. 

As  many  [grapes]  as  have  lien  among  wine-nux/rc,  or  the 
refuse  of  kernels  and  skins  remaining  after  the  presse,  are 
hurtfuU  to  the  head.  HoUand,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxiii.  1. 

wine-measure  (wTn'mezh'^ur),  n.  An  old  Eng- 
lish system  of  measures  of  capacity  differing 
from  beer-measure,  the  gallon  being  about  five 
sixths  of  the  gallon  of  the  latter,  and  contain- 
ing only  231  cubic  inches,  it  remained  in  use  until 
the  establishment  of  the  imperial  gallon  in  1825,  and  its 
gallon  is  the  standard  of  the  United  States.  In  wine- 
measure,  1  tun  =  2  pipes  =  3  puncheons  =  i  hogsheads 
=  6  tierces ;  one  tierce  =  12  gsdlons ;  one  gallon  =  2  pot- 
tles =  i  quarts  =  8  pints.    See  also  gUl  and  gallon. 

wine-merchant  (win'mfer "chant),  n.  One  who 
deals  in  wines  and  other  alcoholic  beverages, 
especially  at  wholesale,  or  in  large  quantities. 

wine-oil  (win'oil),  n.  The  commercial  name 
for  an  oil  found  in  a  peculiarly  rich  brandy 
made  from  the  ferment  and  stalks  left  from 
wine-m  aking.  It  has  a  strong  flavor  of  cognac . 
Also  called  cognac-oil  and  huile  de  marc. 

wine-palm  (win'pam),  n.  A  palm  from  which 
palm- wine  is  obtained;  a  toddy-palm.  See 
toddy  and  toddy-palm.    Compare  iuriU. 

wine-party  (win'par"ti),  n.  A  party  at  which 
wine  is  a  chief  feature ;  a  drinking-party. 

There  were  young  men  who  despised  the  lads  who  in- 
dulged in  the  coarse  hospitalities  of  wine-m/rties,  who 
prided  themselves  in  giving  recherche  little  I^ench  din- 
ners. Thaekeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  xv. 

wine-piercer  (mn'per"ser),  n.  In  her.,  a  bear- 
ing representing  an  instrument  for  tapping 
casks.  It  somewhat  resembles  a  gimlet  with 
a  heavy  handle  set  crosswise  to  the  shaft. 

wine-press  (win'pres), ».  A  press  in  which  the 
jmoe  IS  squeezed  from  grapes. 

I  have  caused  wine  to  fail  from  the  wine-presses:  none 
shall  tread  with  shouting.  J6r.  xlviii.  33. 

wine-room  (win'rom),  ™.  1.  A  room  in  which 
wine  is  kept  or  stored. — 3.  A  room  where 
wine  is  served  to  customers ;  a  bar-room. 

winery  (wi'n6r-i),m.j  vi.  wineries  (-iz).  [iwine 
+  -ery.]    An  establishment  for  making  wine. 

Several  large  canneries  have  been  established  within 
ten  years,  as  well  as  packing  establishments  tor  raisins, 
and  wineries.  ApplOon's  Ann.  Cyc.,  1886,  p.  186. 

wine-sap  (win'sap),  n.  A  highly  esteemed 
American  apple. 

wine-skin  (win'skin),  n.  A  vessel  for  holding 
wine,  made  of  the  nearly  complete  skin  of  a 
goat,  hog,  or  other  quadruped,  with  the  open- 
ings of  the  legs,  neek,  etc.,  secured.  Compare 
boraehio,  askos. 

No  man  putteth  new  wine  into  old  wine-skins:  .  .  . 
but  they  put  new  wine  into  fresh  wine-tMns. 

Mark  it  22  [E.  V.]. 

wine-sopst  (win'sops),  n.  pi.  Same  as  sops  in 
wine.    See  sop. 

Bring  the  Pinckes  therewith  many  Gelliflowres  sweete. 
And  the  Cullambynes ;  let  us  haue  the  Wynesaps. 

B.  Webbe,  Eng.  Poetrie  (ed.  Arber),  p.  84. 

wine-sour  (win'sour),  n.     A  kind  of  plum. 
Halliwell. 
wine-stone  (mn'ston),  «.    A  deposit  of  crude 
tartar  or  argol  which  settles  on  the  sides  and 
bottoms  of  wine-easks. 

wine-taster  (win'tas"t6r),  n.    1.  One  whose 
TDusiness  it  is  to  taste  or  sample  wines. — 3. 
Same  as  sampli/ng-iMbe.    Compare  pipette,  2. 
wine-treet  (win'tre),  n.    [<  ME.  wintre,  <  AS. 
wintredw,  a  grape-vine,  <  win,  wine,  -1-  tredw, 
tree :  see  wine  and  tree.]    A  grape-vine. 
Me  drempte,  ic  stod  at  a  win-tre. 
That  adde  waxen  bnges  thre, 
Orest  it  blomede,  and  sithen  bar 
The  beries  ripe,  wurth  ic  war. 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2069. 

wine-vault  (win'valt),  n.  1.  A  vaulted  wine- 
cellar;  hence,  any  wine-cellar,  or  place  for  the 
storage  of  wines. — 3.  Generally  in  the  plural, 
a  place  where  wine  is  tasted  or  drunk:  often 
used  as  equivalent  to  tavern  or  "saloon." 

wine-warrant  (wiu'wor'ant),  n.  A  warrant 
to  the  keeper  of  a  bonded  warehouse  for  the 
delivery  of  wine. 

winey,  a.    See  winy. 

Wineyardf,  »•  [<  ME-  wynyard,  wim/ord,  wim- 
geard,  <  AS.  wmgeard,  a  wineyard,  <  win,  wine. 


ine  of  Bird  i  feathers  of  the  wing-tract 
(pteryla  alaris).  i,  bend  of  the  wbg,  or  car- 
pal angle;  z-2,  edge  of  the  wing;  z,  wing-tip, 
at  end  of  longest  primary ;  x-2-3i  the  pinion, 
tiome  upon  the  manus.  consisting  of  ten  pri- 
maries and  the  primary  coverts,  together  with 
the  alula,  or  bastard  wing;  3,  reSntiance  of 
the  wing  in  the  middle  of  the  posterior  bore 


e  wing 
of  wing  2-4 


posterior  border 
x-3-4,  seven  secondaries,  over- 


laid by  greater,  median,  and  lesser  rows  of 
secondary  coverts,  the  unshaded  area  forming 
a  speculum;  4-5,  three  tertiaries  (specialized 
inner  secondaries) :  6,  root  of  the  wing,  toward 
the  anatomical  shoulder ;  6-r,  anterior  border 
of  the  wing. 


Wing 

+  geard,  yard  :  see  wine  and  yard^.    Cf .  vine- 
yard.]   Same  as  vineyard. 

Nimeth  &  keccheth  us,  leofman,  anon  the  gunge  uoxes. 
Thet  beoth  the  erest  prokunges  thet  sturieth  the  vnn- 
Seardee.  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  294. 

wing  (wing),  n.  [Formerly  also  weng;  <  ME. 
winge,  wenge,  also  (with  intrusive  h)  hwinge, 
whenge,  <  Icel.  vsengr  =  Sw.  Dan.  vi/nge,  a  wing. 
The  AS.  word  for '  wing'  was  f ether;  at.  L.  pen- 
na,  Gt.  vTspdv,  wing,  from  the  same  ult.  source : 
see  feather  and  pen^.]  1.  In  vertebrate  eool., 
the  fore  limb,  anterior  extremity,  or  appendage 
of  the  scapular  arch  or  shoulder-girdle,  corre- 
sponding to  the  human  arm,  fitted  in  any  way 
for  flight  or  aerial  locomotion;  or  the  same 
limb,  however  rudimentary  or  funotionless.  Of 
a  member  of  a  class  of  animals  which  ordinari- 
ly have  this  limb  fitted  for  flight.  That  modifica- 
tion of  a  limb  which  makes  it  a  wing  occurs  in  several 
ways:  (a)  In  omith.,  by  the  reduction  and  consolidation 
of  terminal  bones 
of  the  fore  limb, 
the  reduction  of 
the  free  carpal 
bones  to  two,  a 
peculiar  construc- 
tion and  mecha- 
nism of  the  joints, 
a  compaction  of 
the  fleshy  parts, 
and  an  extension 
of  surface  by  the 
peculiar  tegumen- 
tary  out^wths 
called  feathers. 
(See  cuts  under 
ichthyorms  and 
pinion^.)  Such  a 
limb,  in  nearly  all 
birds,  is  service- 
able for  aerial 
flight;  in  a  few 
birds,  as  dippers, 
which  fly  through 
the  air,  also  for 
swimming  under  water;  in  some,  as  penguins,  only  for 
swimming,  in  which  case  the  wing  is  flipper-like  or  fln- 
like ;  in  some,  as  the  ostrich,  it  serves  only  as  an  aid  in 
running;  in  some,  as  the  emu,  cassowary,  and  apteryx, 
it  is  practically  functionless ;  it  appears  to  have  been 
wanting  in  themoas ;  it  is  a  weapon  of  offense  and  defense 
in  some  birds,  as  the  swan,  and  others  in  which  it  is  pro- 
vided with  a  homy  spur ;  it  is  terminated  with  a  claw  or 
claws  in  some  birds.  The  principal  feathers  of  the  wing 
are  the  remiges,  rowers,  or  flight-feathers,  those  which  are 
seated  upon  the  hand  being  the  primaries,  those  of  the 
forearm  secondaries,  those  of  the  upper  arm  tertiaries  and 
scapularies,  those  of  the  thumb  bastard  quills ;  the  smaller 
feathers,  overlying  the  bases  of  the  remiges,  are  collec- 
tively known  as  coverts.  (See  cut  under  cffvert,  6.)  The 
various  shapes  of  birds'  wings  depend  to  some  extent  upon 
the  proportions  of  the  bones,  especially  those  of  the  pinion 
(see  Macrochires),  but  mainly  upon  the  development  of  the 
flight-feathers,  and  the  lengths  of  these  relatively  to  one 
another.  Among  birds  which  can  fly  probably  no  one 
shape  is  sharply  distinguished  from  all  others ;  so  that  the 
terms  in  technical  use  are  simply  descriptive  of  size,  con- 
tour, and  the  like,  as  long,  short,  narrow,  broad  (or  ample), 
pointed,  rounded,  vaulted,  etc.,  requiring  no  further  ex- 
planation. See  names  of  the  sets  of  f  eai£ers  used  above, 
and  phrases  below.  (&)  In  numimal.,  by  the  enormous  ex- 
tension of  bones  of  the  hand  and  Angers,  upon  which,  and 
between  which  and  the  body  and  leg,  is  stretched  an  ex- 
tension of  integument^  the  whole  limb  being  lengthened, 
as  well  as  its  terminal  segment,  and  there  being  other 
peculiarities  of  osseous  structure  and  mechanism,  as  the 
apparent  absence  of  one  of  the  two  bones  of  the  forearm 
by  extreme  reduction  of 
the  ulna.  Such  is  the 
condition  of  thefore  limb 
of  bats,  or  Chiroptera, 
which  alone  areprovided 
with  true  wings  and  ca- 
pable of  true  flight ;  for 
the  so-called  wings  of 
various  other  mammals 
described  as  "flying,"  as 
the  flying-squirrel,  fly- 
ing-phalanger,  etc.,  are 
more  properly  para- 
chutes or  patagia,  and 
their  flight  is  only  a  pro- 
longed leap.  See  cuts 
under  bat,f,ying-fox,  and 
Pteropodidae.  (c)  In  herpet.,  by  a  modification  of  the  fore 
limb  comparable  to  that  of  a  bat's,  but  peculiar  in  the 
enormous  extension  of  an  ulnar  digit,  and  its  connec- 
tion with  other  digits  and  with  the  body  by  an  expansion 
pf  the  integument,  as  in  the  extinct  flying  reptiles,  the 
'pterodactyls.  (See  cut  under  pterodactyl.)  The  fiying 
apparatus  of  certain  recent  reptiles,  as  the  Draco  volant, 
is  a  parachute,  not  a  true  wing,  (d)  In  icMh.,  a  mere 
enlargement  of  the  pectoral  fins  enables  some  fishes  to 
sustain  a  kind  of  flight;  and,  as  the  pectoral  fins  answer 
to  the  fore  limbs  of  higher  vertebrates,  this  case  comes 
under  the  definition  of  a  wing.     See  cut  \mCm  Jiying-fish. 

2.  In  entom.,  an  expansion  of  the  crust  of  an 
insect,  sufficing  for  flight,  or  a  homologous 
expansion,  however  modified  in  form  or  func- 
tion, or  even  functionless  so  far  as  aerial  loco- 
motion is  concerned.  Such  a  formation,  though  a 
wing  by  analogy  of  function  with  the  wing  of  a  verte- 
brate, is  an  entirely  different  structure,  having  no  homol- 
ogy with  the  fore  limb  of  a  vertebrate.  It  consists  of  a 
fold  of  integument,  supported  on  a  tubular  framework  of 
so-called  nerves  or  veins,  which  may  be  in  communica- 


Wing  of  Bat :  expansion  of  skin  from 
the  body  on  to  elongated  digits. 
a,  shoulder ;  b,  elbow ;  c,  wrist ;  d, 
hind  foot ;  i,  small  free  hooked 
thumb  ;  2, 3,  second  and  third  lingers, 
lying  close  together;  4,  fourth  finger; 
5,  fifth  finger. 


Wing  of  Butterfly :  expanse 
of  scaly  integument.  1-2, 
front,  costal,  or  cephalic  mar- 
gin ;  z,  apex  or  tip ;  3-^,  outer, 
distal,  or  apical  ma^in ;  3,  in- 
ner or  «nal  angle ;  3-4,  inner, 
posterior,  or  anal  margin;  4-1, 
base.  Several  nerves  or  veins 
appear,  separating  wing-cells. 


wing 

tlon  with  the  tracheee  or  breathlng-org&ne,  and  Is  conse- 
(luently  a  respiratory  as  veil  as  a  locomotory  organ.  Most 
insects  are  provided  with  func- 
tionally developed  (thoracic) 
wings,  of  which  there  are  usu- 
ally two  pairs  (meaothoracic 
and  metaUioracic) ;  but  both 
may  be  entirely  suppressed,  or 
either  pair  may  be  mere  rudi- 
ments (see  cuts  under  haiter^ 
and  Slylopi),  or  the  anterior 
pair  may  be  converted  into  a 
homy  case  covering  the  other 
pair,  as  in  the  great  order 
Coleoptera,  where  the  anterior 
pair  are  converted  into  elytra, 
and  in  Orthoptera,  in  which 
they  become  tegmirui.  (See 
wing-ease.)  The  form,  struc- 
ture, and  disposition  of  insects*  wings  are  very  variable, 
but  quite  constant  in  large  groups,  and  therefore  a  basis 
of  the  division  of  insects  into  orders,  and  of  their  classi- 
fication :  whence  the  terms  Coleoptera,  Neuroptera,  Lepi- 
doptera,  OrtJuyptera,  Di^tera,  Aptera,  etc.  See  phrases  be- 
low, and  cuts  under  Tiervure  and  venaHon. 
3.  In  other  invertebrates,  some  part  resembling 
or  likened  to  a  wing  in  form  or  function;  an 
alate  formation,  as  the  expanded  lip  of  a  strom- 
hus. — 4.  An  organ  resembling  the  mng  of  a 
bird,  bat,  or  insect,  with  which  gods,  angels, 
demons,  dragons,  and  a  great  variety  of  fabu- 
lous beings,  as  well  as  some  inanimate  objects, 
are  conceived  to  be  provided  for  the  purpose  of 
aSrial  locomotion  or  as  symbolical  of  the  power 
of  omnipresence. 

As  far  as  Boreas  claps  bis  brazen  vnngi. 

Uairlowe,  Tamburlaine,  I.,  L  % 
0,  welcome,  pure-eyed  Faith  ;  white-handed  Hope, 
Ihou  hovering  angel,  girt  with  golden  wings. 

MiUon,  Comus,  L  214. 

5.  Loosely  or  humorously,  the  fore  leg  of  a 
quadruped ;  also,  the  arm  of  a  human  being. 

If  Scottish  men  tax  our  language  as  improper,  and  smile 
at  our  vnng  of  a  rabbit,  let  us  laugh  at  their  shoulder  of 
a  capon.  FuUer,  Worthies,  Norfolk,  II.  446. 

6.  Figuratively,  a  means  of  travel,  progress,  or 
passage :  usually  emblematic  of  speed  or  ele- 
vation, but  also  used  as  a  symbol  of  protecting 
care.    See  under  ont?s  wing,  below. 

Kiches  .  .  .  make  themselves  witiga.         Frov.  xxiii.  5. 
Unto  you  that  fear  my  name  shall  the  Sun  of  righteous- 
ness arise  with  healing  in  his  wiiige.  Mai.  iv.  2. 
Thou  art  so  far  before 
That  swiftest  wing  of  recompense  is  slow 
To  overtake  thee.              Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  4. 17. 
This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 
To  waft  me  from  distraction. 

Byrm,  Childe  Harold,  iii.  85. 

7.  The  act  or  the  manner  of  flying ;  flight,  lit- 
erally or  figuratively. 

From  this  session  interdict 
Every  fowl  of  tyrant  wing. 
Save  the  eagle,  f  eather'd  king. 

Shak.,  Phcsnix  and  Turtle,  L  10. 
He  [Flato]  penetrated  into  the  prof oundest  mysteries  of 
thought,  and  was  not  deterred  from  speculations  of  bold- 
est flight  and  longest  wing.      Jour.  Spec.  PhU.,  XIX.  52. 

8t.  Kind;  species.  Compare /eoifeer,  4.  [Rare.] 
Of  all  the  mad  rascalls  (that  are  of  this  wing)  the  Abra- 
ham-man is  the  most  phantastick. 

DekTcer,  Belman  of  London  (ed.  1608),  sig.  C  3. 

9.  Something  resembling  or  likened  to  a  wing, 
(a)  In  anat.,  a  part  likened  to  a  wing ;  an  ala,  or  alate 
p^ :  as,  the  wings  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  See  ala,  2,  and 
cut  under  sphenoid.  Qf)  That  which  moves  with  or  re- 
ceives a  wing-like  motion  from  the  action  of  the  air,  as  a 
fan  used  to  winnow  grain,  the  vane  or  sail  of  a  windmill, 
the  feather  of  an  arrow,  or 
the  sail  of  a  ship,  (c)  In  hot., 
a  membranous  expansion  or 
thin  extension  of  any  kind, 
such  as  that  of  certain  cap- 
sules, of  samaras,  etc.;  also, 
one  of  the  two  lateral  petals  of  a 
papilionaceousflower.  Seeaia, 
1,  tetrapterous,  and  cut  under 
papilionaceous,  (d)  In  ship- 
iuuding,  that  part  of  the  hold 
or  space  between  decks  which 
is  next  the  ship's  side,  more 
particularly  at  the  quarter; 
also,  the  overhang-deck  of  a 
steamer  before  and  abaft  the 
paddle-boxes,  bounded  by  a 
thick  plank  called  the  wing- 
waie,  which  extends  from  the 
extremity  of  the  paddle-beam 
to  the  ship's  side,  (e)  In  arch., 
a  part  of  a  building  projecting 
on  one  side  of  the  central  or 
main  part  (/)  In  fort.,  the 
longer  side  of  a  crown-  or  hom- 
worl^  uniting  it  to  the  main 
work,  (a)  A  leaf  of  a  gate, 
double  door,  screen,  or  the 
like,  which  may  be  folded  or 
otherwise  moved  back.  (A)  The 
laterally  extending  part  of  a 
plowshare,  which  cuts  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow,  (t)  In 
engin.:  (1)  An  extension  end- 
wise of  a  dam,  sometimes  at 
an  angle  with  the  main  part. 
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(2)  A  aide  dam  on  a  river-shore  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tracting the  channel.  (3)  A  lateral  extension  of  an  abut- 
ment. See  wing-Wttll.  E.  H.  Knight,  (j)  One  of  the  sides 
of  the  stage  of  a  theater;  also,  one  of  the  long  narrow 
scenes  which  fill  up  the  picture  on  the  side  of  the 
stage.  See  cuts  under  stage,  (k)  One  of  the  two  out- 
side divisions  of  an  army  or  fleet  in  battle-array :  usually 
called  the  rigjit  wing  and  l^  wing,  and  distinguished 
from  the  cent&r. 

And  this  nombre  of  folk  is  with  outen  the  pryncipalle 
Hoost,  and  with  outen  Wemges  ordeynd  for  the  Bataylle. 
MandemUe,  Travels,  p.  276. 

The  Earl  of  Mar  the  right  wing  guided. 

Borne  ofAlfard  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  239). 

The  defence  of  the  artillery  was  committed  to  the  left 
Preseott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  12. 


Wings  in  Plants. 

I,    the    winged    stems    of 

Genista    sagtttalis;  2,    the 

winged  seed  of  Tecoma  radi- 

cans. 


(Q  A  shoulder-knot,  or  small  epaulet ;  specifically,  a  pro- 
jecting piece  of  stuff,  perhaps  only  a  raised  seam  or  welt, 
worn  in  the  sixteenth  century  on  the  shoulder,  at  or  near 
the  insertion  of  the  sleeve. 

I  would  have  mine  such  a  suit  without  difference,  such 
stuff,  such  a  wing,  such  a  sleeve. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iii.  1. 

(m)  A  strip  of  leather  or  the  like  attached  to  the  skirt  of 
the  runner  in  a  grain-mill  to  sweep  the  meal  into  the 
spout.  (»)  The  side  or  displayed  part  of  a  dash-board,  (o) 
A  projecting  part  of  a  hand-seine  on  each  side  of  the  cen- 
txal  part,  or  bag,  serving  to  collect  the  fish,  and  lead  them 
into  the  bag.  (p)  A  thin,  broad,  projecting  piece  on  a 
gudgeon,  to  prevent  it  from  turning  in  its  socket. 
10.  A  flock  or  company  (of  plover).  W.  W. 
Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  533.— Angle  of  the  wing,  in 
omith.,  the  carpal  angle ;  the  bend  or  flexure  of  the  wing. 
See  shoulder,  n.,  5.— Anterior  Wings,  in  entom.,  the  up- 
per, front,  or  fore  wings,  when  there  are  two  pairs;  the 
meaothoracic  wings,  in  any  case. — Bastard  Wing,  in  or- 
nith,  same  as  ahUa.  See  cuts  there  and  under  covert. — 
Bend  of  Uie  wisig.  Same  as  angle  of  the  wing. — Convo- 
luted, deflexed,  dentate,  digitate,  divergent,  erect, 
falcate  wings.  See  the  adjectives.— Dragon's  wtngB. 
See  (Jrayoji.- ^panse  or  extent  of  wing,  in  mol.,  wing- 
spread.  See  eoepanse,  n.,  2,  and  spread,  n.,  12. — False 
Wing,  in  omith.,  the  bastard  wing,  alula,  or  ala  spuria. 
See  aivla  (with  cut),  and  cut  under  covert. — Flexuie  of 
the  wing.  See  flexure.— TolAei  Wings.  See  foldi,  v., 
Diploptera,  Ve^idee,  and  wasp,  1.— Crray-goose  Wlngt, 
a  f  eatiier  of  a  goose  as  used  on  an  arrow. 

Our  Englishmen  in  fight  did  chuse 
The  gallant  gray-goose  wing. 
True  Tale  ofBobin  Hood  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  370). 

Inferior  margin  of  a  wing,  inferior  surface  of  a 
wing,  Inferior  wings.  See  inferior. — Inner  margin 
of  the  wing.  See  inner.— Length  of  wing,  in  omith., 
the  shortest)  distance  from  the  flexure  or  carpal  angle  to 
the  point  of  the  wing  or  wing-tip.— Metathoraclc  Wings, 
See  metalhmraeic.— On.  or  upon  the  wing,  (a)  Flying : 
as,  to  shoot  birds  on  the  vnng. 

The  bird 
That  flutters  least  is  longest  on  the  wing. 

Cowper,  Task,  vi.  931. 

(6)  Figuratively,  in  motion ;  traveling ;  active ;  busy. 

I  have  been,  since  I  saw  you  in  town,  pretty  much  on 
the  wing,  at  Hampton,  Twickenham,  and  elsewhere. 

Qray,  Letters,  I.  369. 

(c)  Taking  flight ;  departing ;  vaniahing. 

Your  wits  are  all  upon  the  wing,  just  argoing. 

Vanbrugh,  Confederacy,  iv.  1. 

Fetlolate  wing.  See  peticHate.—'Blajae  wings.  See 
planed. — Plicate  wings.  Same  as  folded  mnps.- Point 
of  the  wing,  in  omith.,  the  end  of  the  longest  primary. 
Seemns'-Kp.—PoBterlor  margin  of  the  Wing,  Seejjos- 
terior.— Posterior  wings,  in  entom. ,  the  under  or  hinder 
winga,  when  there  are  two  paira ;  the  metathoraclc  wings, 
in  any  case.—  Reversed,  spurious,  superior  wings. 
See  the  adjectives.-  Tall  of  the  wing.  See  «o«i.— Tec- 
tiform  wings,  in  entom.,  roof-shaped  wings;  wings  held 
sloping  like  the  roof  of  a  house  when  the  inaect  resta.- To 
cllpthewlngs.  Seec2£»2.— Todroptowlng.  Seedrop. 
— To  make  or  take  wing,  to  fly ;  uike  flight ;  depart. 

Light  thickens ;  and  the  crow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood. 

Shak,  Macbeth,  iii.  2.  51. 

It  is  a  fearful  thing 
To  see  the  human  soul  take  wing 
In  any  shape,  in  any  mood. 

Byron,  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  viii. 

Tumid  wing.  See  t«7n«J.— Under  one's  wing,  under 
one's  protecnon,  care,  or  patronage:  with  reference  to 
the  sheltering  of  chickens  under  the  winga  of  the  hen,  aa 
in  the  New  Teatament  use. 

Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  that  sleest  prophetis  and  stonyst 
hem  that  ben  sent  to  thee,  hou  oft  wold  I  gedre  togidre 
thi  sonys,  as  an  henne  gedreth  togidre  hir  chikenya  vndvr 
hir  wengis,  and  thou  woldist  nat  ?     WyeUf,  Mat.  xxiii.  37. 

Under  wings,  in  entom.,  the  posterior  wings,  when  there 
are  two  pairs,  more  or  less  overlaid  by  the  upper  wings. — 
Unequal  wings.  See  unequal. — Upper  wings,  in  entom. , 
the  anterior  wings,  when  there  are  two  pairs,  or  their 
equivalents,  as  elytra  and  tegmina,  which  overlie  the  pos- 
terior wings  wholly  or  partly. — Vertical  Wings,  In  e7»- 
tom.,  wings  held  upright  when  the  insect  rests,  as  those 
of  a  butterfly;  erect  wings. — Wlng-and-wlng,  the  con- 
dition of  a  ship  Bailing  before  the  wind  with  studding- 
sails  on  both  sides:  aaid  also  of  fore-and-aft  vessels 
(schooners)  when  they  are  sailing  with  the  wind  right  aft, 
the  foresail  boomed  out  on  one  side,  and  the  mainsail  on 
the  other.  Also  goose-mnged. — Wings  conjoined,  in  Tier. 
See  110^.— Wings  displayed.  In  her.,  havmg  the  wings 
expanded :  said  of  a  bird  used  as  a  bearing. 
wing  (wing),  V.  [<  wing,  n.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
eqmp  with  wings  for  flying;  specifically,  to 
feather  (an  arrow). 


wing-case 

Marriage  Love's  object  is ;  at  whose  bright  eyea 
He  lighta  hia  torches,  and  calls  them  his  skies. 
For  her  he  wings  his  shoulders. 

B.  Jonson,  The  Barriers. 
So  the  struck  eagle,  stretch'd  upon  theplain,  .  .  . 
View'd  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart. 
And  mng'd  the  shaft  that  quiver'd  in  his  heart. 
Byron,  Eng.  Bards  and  Scotch  Keviewers,  L  829. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  qualify  for  flight,  elevation, 
rapid  motion,  etc. ;  especially,  to  lend  speed  or 
celerity  to. 

'Foot,  all  this  ia  wrong  I 

Thia  wings  his  pursuit,  and  will  be  before  me. 

I  am  lost  for  ever !  

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  v.  1. 

Ambition  wings  his  spirit.  LuxVs  Dominion,  i.  2. 

3.  To  supply  with  wings  or  side  parts,  divisions, 
or  projections,  as  an  army,  a  house,  etc. ;  flank. 

They  thus  directed,  we  will  follow 

In  the  main  battle,  whose  puiaaance  on  either  side 

Shall  be  well  winged  with  our  ohiefest  horse. 

Shak,  Eich.  III.,  v.  3.  300. 

Close  to  the  limb  of  the  sun,  where  the  temperature  and 
pressure  are  highest,  the  hydrogen  ia  in  such  a  state  that 
the  lines  of  its  spectrum  axe  widened  and  winged. 

C.  A.  Young,  The  Sun,  p.  197. 

4.  To  brush  or  clean  with  a  wing,  usually  that 

of  a  turkey. 

Shut  in  from  all  the  world  withoutj 
We  sat  the  cleaji-winged  hearth  about. 

Whittier,  Snow-Bonnd. 

5.  To  bear  in  flight;  transport  on  or  as  on 

wings. 

I,  an  old  turtle. 
Will  vring  me  to  some  wither'd  bough. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  v.  3. 133. 
His  arms  and  eager  eyes  ejecting  flame, 
Far  wing'd  before  his  aquadron  Tancred  came. 
Brooke,  tr.  of  Tasao  a  Jeruaalem  Delivered,  iii. 

6.  To  perform  or  accomplish  by  means  of 

wings. 

This  last  and  Godlike  Act  atchiev'd. 
To  Heav'n  she  wing'd  her  Flight. 

Prior,  The  Viceroy,  st.  44. 

From  Samos  have  I  wing'd  my  Way. 

Congreve,  Semele,  IL  1. 

He  [Rip  Van  Winkle]  looked  round,  but  could  see  noth- 
ing but  a  crow  winging  its  solitary  flight  across  the  moun- 
tain. Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  62. 

'7.  To  traverse  in  flight. 

The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air 
Show  scarce  ao  groas  aa  beetles.  Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  6. 13. 
Not  man  alone,  but  all  that  roam  the  wood, 
Or  wing  the  sky,  or  roll  along  the  flood. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  120. 

8t.  To  carve,  as  a  quail  or  other  small  bird. 
Wynge  that  partiyche.     Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.^  p.  266. 
Good  man  I  him  list  not  spend  his  idle  meals 
In  quinsing  plovers,  or  in  winging  quails. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  IV.  ii  44. 

9.  To  wound  or  disable  in  the  wing,  as  a  bird; 
colloquially,  to  wound  (a  person)  in  the  arm  or 
shoulder,  or  some  other  not  vital  part. 

What  are  the  odds  now  that  he  doesn't  wing  me  ?  These 
green-horns  generally  hit  everything  but  the  man  they 
aim  at.  Colman  the  Younger,  Poor  Gentleman,  v.  3. 

II.  mtrans.  To  fly;  soar;  travel  on  the  wing. 

We,  poor  unfledged. 
Have  never  toing'd  from  view  o'  the  nest. 

Shak.,  C^mbeline,  iiL  3.  28. 
As  the  bird  wings  and  sings. 
Let  us  cry,  "  All  good  things 
Are  ours  1 "  Brmming,  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra. 

wing-band  (wing'band),  n.    Same  as  wing-har. 

wing-bar  (wing'bar),  n.  A  colored  bar  or  band 
across  a  bird's  wing ;  technically,  such  a  band 
formed  by  the  tips  of  the  greater  or  median 
wing-eoverts,  or  both  of  these,  and  placed  be- 
tween the  wing-bow  and  the  wing-bay.  Such 
are  found  in  uncounted  different  birds.  See 
cut  under  solitary. 

wing-bay  (wiug'ba),  n.  The  plumage-marking 
of  a  bird  formed  by  the  secondary  feathers  of 
the  wing,  when  the  wing  is  closed  and  these 
feathers  differ  in  color  from  the  rest  of  the 
plumage:  so  called  beeausein  the  black-breasted 
red  game  type  of  coloring  this  marking  is  of  a 
bay  color.  See  speculum,  3  (6),  and  first  cut 
under  wing. 

wing-beat  (win^'bet),  n.  A  wing-stroke;  one 
completed  motion  of  the  wing  in  the  act  of 
flying. 

Wing-DOW  (wing'bo),  n.  In  poultry,  and  hence 
in  other  birds,  the  plumage-marking  on  the 
shoulder  or  bend  of  the  wing;  distinctive  color- 
ation of  the  lesser  coverts  collectively:  thus,  in 
the  black-breasted  red  gamecock  the  wing-bows 
are  crimson.    See  cuts  under  Agelseus  and  sea^ 


wing-case  (wing'kas),  n.    The  hard,  homy  case 
or  cover  which  overlies  the  functional  wing  of 


wing-case 

many  insects,  especially  of  Coleoptera;  the  ely- 
trum.  In  hemii)teroas  Insects  the  wing-cases  are  tech- 
nically called  hemidyira.  Wing-cases  are  always  the  modi- 
fled  fore  wings ;  when  these  wings  are  but  little  modified, 
as  in  orthopterous  insects,  they  are  called  tegnUna.  See 
cuts  under  ieeUe,  chrysalis,  clamis,  Coleoptera,  and  katydid. 
Also  wing-cover, 

wing-cell  (■wing'sel),  n.  In  entom.,  any  one  of 
the  spaces  between  the  nerves  or  veins  of  the 
wing.    See  cuts  under  nervure,  venation,  and 

wing — DidymouB,  petlolate,  radiated  wlng-cells. 
See  the  adjectives. 

wing-compass  (wing'kuni"'pas),  n.  A  compass 
with  an  arc-shaped  piece  -which  passes  through 
the  opposite  leg,  and  is  clamped  by  a  set-screw. 

wing-conch  (wing'kongk),  n.    A  wing-shell. 

wing-cover  (wing'kuv'fer),  n.    In  entom.,  same 

as  wing-case — Mutilated  wtng-covers.  See  muti- 
lated. 

wing-covert  (wing'kuv''''6rt),  n.  In  omith.,  any 
one  of  the  small  feathers  which  overlie  or  un- 
derlie the  flight-feathers  of  the  wing;  a  covert 
of  the  wing.  See  covert,  n.,  6  (with  cut),  tee- 
trices,  and  first  cut  under  wing.—xsu&er  wing- 
coverts.    See  under. 

winged  (wingd  or  wing'ed),  a.  [<  MB.  winged, 
wenged;  <  wing  +  -ed^.]  1.  Having  or  wear- 
ing wings,  in  any  sense :  as,  the  winged  horse 
(Pegasus) ;  the  winged  god  (Mercury) ;  a  winged 
(feathered)  arrow;  a  winged  ship. 

Steer  hither,  steer  yova  winged  pines. 
All  beaten  mariners.   W.  Browne,  Syrens'  Song. 
There  is  also  a  little  contemptible  winged  creature,  an 
inhabitant  of  my  aerial  element. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  28. 

2.  In  her.,  having  wings.  Specifically— (a)  Noting 
a  bird  when  the  wings  are  of  a  different  tincture  from  the 
body.  [Kare.]  (b)  Noting  an  object  not  usually  having 
wings :  as,  a  winged  column. 

3.  In  hot;  anat.,  and  conch.,  alate;  alated; 
having  a  part  resembling  or  likened  to  a  wing : 
as,  a  winged  shell  or  bone ;  a  winged  seed.  See 
cuts  under  sphenoid,  wing-shell,  and  mng,  n.,  9 
(c). — 4.  Abounding  with  wings,  and  hence  with 
birds;  swarming  with  birds.     [Bare.] 

The  wlng'd  air  darls'd  with  plumes. 

Milton,  ComuSj  1, 730. 

5 .  Moving  or  passing  on  or  as  on  wings ;  swift ; 
rapid. 

Ther  mighte  1  seen 
Wenged  wondreS  f  aste  fleen. 

ChoMcer,  House  of  Fame,  1. 2118. 

Come,  Tamburlaine  1  now  whet  thy  winged  sword. 

Marlowe,  Tamburlaine,  1.,  ii.  3. 

With  Fear  oppress'd. 
In  winged  Words  be  thus  the  Queen  address'd. 

Congreve,  Hymn  to  Venus. 

6.  Soaring;  lofty;  elevated;  sublime. 

How  winged  the  sentiment  that  virtue  is  to  be  followed 
for  its  own  sake,  because  its  essence  is  divine ! 

J.  S.  Harford,  Michael  Angelo,  v. 

He  Pimerson]  looked  far  away  over  the  heads  of  his  hear- 
ers, with  a  vague  kind  of  expectation,  as  into  some  private 
heaven  of  invention,  and  the  winded  peiiod  came  at  last 
obedient  to  his  spell.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  383. 

7.  Disabled 
broken. 

You  will  often  recover  wn^ed  birds  as  full  of  life  as  be- 
fore the  bone  was  broken.    Coves,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  16. 

Winged  bull,  an  Assyrian  symbol  of  force  and  domination, 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  ancient  Assyrian  architectural 
sculpture,  In  which  pairs  of  winged  human-headed  bulls 
and  lions  of  colossal  size  usually  guarded  the  portals  of 


Wing -gudgeon. 
a,  gudgeon ;  d,  b,  wings. 


in  the  wing;  having  the  wing 


Assyrian  Winged  Human-headed  Bull. 

palaces.  These  figures  were  evidently  typical  of  the  union 
of  the  greatest  intellectual  and  physical  powers.  Layard. 
— Winged  catheter,  a  soft-rubber  catheter  from  the  fe- 
nestrated end  of  which  project  two  processes  which  serve 
to  retain  the  instrument  after  it  has  entered  the  bladder. 
—Winged  elm.  See  waJvoo,  3.— Winged  fly,  an  artificial 
fly  with  wings,  used  by  anglers :  distmguished  from  the 
palmer,  which  has  the  form  of  a  caterpillar.— Winged 
norse.  See  P^a««.— Winged  leaf,  a  pinnate  or  pin- 
nately  divided  leaf.— Winged  Uon,  (o)  See  Lion  of  St. 
Mark,  under  lion.  (J)  p.  c]  See  winged  hvU,  above.— 
Winged  pea,  a  plant  of  the  former  genns  Tetragonololms, 
nowTorming  a  section  in  Lotus.  The  pod  is  four-winged. 
436 
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—Winged  petiole,  a  petiole  with  a  thin  wing-like  ex- 
pansion.  See  cuts  under  aseidiwm  and  Quooui.— Winged 
pigweed,  screw,  etc.    See  the  nouns. 
wingedly  (wing'ed-U),  adv.    In  a  winged  man- 
ner ;  on,  with,  or  by  wings. 

Nor  with  aught  else  can  our  souls  interknit 

So  wingedly,  Keats,  Endymion,  L 

winger  (wing'er),  n.  [<  wimg  +  -erl.]  1.  One 
who  or  that  which  wings,  in.  any  sense. —  2.  A 
small  cask  or  tank  for  holding  water,  stowed 
in  the  wing  of  a  ship,  where  the  space  is  much 
reduced  by  the  approaching  lines  of  the  hull. 
(See  mng,  n.,  9  (d).)  Tanks  are  accurately  fit- 
ted to  the  sloping  sides  of  the  ship. 

wing-feather  (wing'feTH"6r),  n.  Any  feather 
of  the  wing;  especially,  a  wing-quill,  flight- 
feather,  or  remex. 

wing-fish  (wing'fish),  n.  A  flying-fish;  espe- 
cially, a  flying-gurnard;  in  the  United  States, 
any  species  of  Prionottis.  See  cut  under  sea- 
robin. 

wing-footed  (wing'fuf'ed),  a.  1.  Aliped;  hav- 
ing winged  feet ;  hence,  rapid;  swift. 

Next  Venus  in  his  sphear  is  Maiaes  Sonne, 
loves  messenger,  mng-footed  Mercurie. 

Times'  WhisUe  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  115. 
Wing-footed  Time  them  farther  off  doth  bear. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  i.  322. 

2.  In  conch.,  pteropod.    P.  P.  Carpenter. 
wing-formed  (wing'fdrmd),  a.    Shaped  like  a 

wing,  in  any  sense;  aliform;  alate. 
wing-gudgeon    (wing'guj"on),    n.      A   short 

winged  shaft  of  metal 

used  as  a  journal  for 

wheels  iaving  wood- 
en axles.    The  wing  is 

inserted  into  the   end  of 

the  wood,  and  is  secured 

firmly    by   shrinking    on 

heated  bands  of  wrought- 

iron.    E.  H.  Knight, 

wing-handed  (wing'- 
han"ded),  a.  Having 
the  hands  or  fore  limbs  modified  as  wings ;  chi- 
ropterous,  as  a  bat. 
wing-leafed  (wing'left),  a.  Having  pinnate  or 
pinnately  divided  leaves:  as,  att)j»fl'-tea/e(J palm: 
contrasted  with  fan-leafed. 
wingless  (wing'les),  a.  [Kiiring  + -less."]  1.  Hav- 
ing no  wings;  hence,  unable  to  fly;  techni- 
cally, in  gool.,  apterous;  not  alate;  not  winged, 
in  any  sense. 

Our  freedom  chain'd,  quite  wingless  our  desire. 
In  sense  dark-prison'd  all  that  ought  to  soar. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  ii.  343. 

2.  In  omith,,  specifically,  having  rudimentary 
wings,  unfit  for  flight ;  impennate  or  squami- 
pennate,  as  any  ratite  bird  or  penguin:  as,  the 
wingless  kiwis  (Apterygidse). 
winglessness  (wing'les-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  wingless. 

Winglessness  occurs  in  other  insects  through  other  causes 
than  those  which  obtain  in  Madeira.    ITttture,  XLIII.  410. 

winglet  (wing'let),  m.  l<  wing  + -let.']  A  little 
wing.  Specifically — (a)  In  omith.,  the  bastard  wing,  or 
alula,  (b)  In  entom.:  (1)  The  alula,  a  membrane  under 
the  base  of  the  elytra  of  many  Coleoptera. 

When  he  took  off  the  uringlets,  either  wholly  or  partially, 
the  buzzing  ceased. 

Kirby  and  Spenee,  Entomology,  II.  306. 

(2)  The  pterygium,  a  lateral  expansion  on  each  side  of  the 
end  of  the  rostrum,  found  in  many  weevils. 

wing-membrane  (wing 'mem* bran),  n.  .The 
skin  of  the  wing  of  a  bat ;  the  alar  membrane. 

wing-nervure  (wing'ner'vur),  n.    In  entom.,  a 

nervure  (which  see,  with  cut) Uncinate  wing- 

nervures.    See  uncinate. 

wing-net  (wing 'net),  n.  A  winged  kind  of 
stake-net,  used  in  the  St.  Lawrence  salmon- 
fishery. 

wing-pad  (wing'pad),  n.  One  of  the  undevel- 
oped, pad-like  wmgs  of  an  active  pupa,  as  of 
a  young  grasshopper.  See  cut  under  Calopte- 
nus. 

wing-passage  (wing'pas'aj),  n.  Naut.,  a  pas- 
sage along  the  sides  of  a  ship  in  the  hold. 
Thearle,  Naval  Arch.,  IT  154. 

wing-pen  (wing'pen),  n.  An  inclosure  for  salt 
or  ice  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel. 

wing-post  (wing'post),  n.  A  post  or  messen- 
ger which  travels  on  the  wing ;  a  carrier-pigeon. 
[Rare.] 

Probably  our  English  would  be  found  as  doclble  and  in- 
genious as  the  Turkish  pigeons,  which  carry  letters  from 
Aleppo  to  Babylon,  if  trained  up  accordingly.  But  such 
pracnces  by  these  wing-posts  would  spoil  many  a  foot- 
post.  FiiUer,  Worthies,  Northamptonshire,  II.  498. 

wing-C[Uill  (wing'kwil),  n.  In  ornith.,  one  of 
the  remiges  or  flight-feathers.  See  remex,  and 
cuts  under  covert,  n.,  6,  and  loing,  n.,  1  (a). 


See  Ptelea  and  Ptero- 


Wing-sheU  iStretnbus  ffigas'),  one 
seventii  natural  size. 


wink 

wing-rail  (wing'ral),  n.    On  railways,  a  guard- 
rail at  a  switch.    B.  H.  Knight. 
wing-scale  (wing'skal),  n.    In  entom.,  same  as 

s^uamula,  1  (6). 
wingseed  (wing'sed),  n. 

sj^ermum. 
Wing-sheath  (wing'sheth),  n.    In  entom.,  same 

as  elytrum,  1.    Also  wing-case,  wing-cover. 
wing-shell  (wing'shel),  n.    1.  A  gastropod  of 

the    family    Strom- 

iidsB :  so  called  from 

the  alate  lip  of  the 

aperture.    See  also 

cut  under  Strombus. 

—  2.    A  bivalve  of 

the  family  Aviculi- 

dse;  a  hammer-oys- 
ter.—  3.  A  pteropod 

or  wing-snail. —  4t. 

A  wing-C8,se  or  wing- 
cover.     N.  Grew. — 

False  wing-shells,  the 

spout-shells  or  Aporrha- 

ides.  See  cuts  under >4j}or- 

rhais  and  gpoutrShell. 

wing-shooting 

(wing'sho'ting),    n. 

The  act  or  practice  of  shooting  flying  birds. 

They  [fowling-pieces]  were  probably  intended  ioTwing- 
shooting,  but  could  not  have  been  made  until  several  years 
after  the  invention  of  the  flint  lock. 

W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  58. 

wing-shot  (wing'shot),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  1.  Shot 
in  the  wing. — 2.  Shot  while  on  the  wing.  See 
wing-shootmig. 

II.  n.  1.  A  shot  made  at  a  bird  on  the  wing. 
— 2.  One  who  shoots  flying  birds. 

wing-snail  (wing'snal),  n.  A  pteropod  or  sea- 
butterfly.  See  cuts  under  Cavolinia  and  Pneit- 
moderma. 

wing-spread  (wing'spred),  n.  The  distance 
from  tip  to  tip  of  the  extended  wings,  as  of  a 
bat,  bird,  or  insect;  extent  of  wing;  alar  ex- 
panse. 

wing-stopper  (wing'stop'Sr),  n.  If.  A  rope 
having  one  end  clenched  to  a  cable,  and  the 
other  to  the  ship's  beam. —  2.  A  cable-stopper 
used  in  the  wings  or  sides  of  the  hold  in  old  days 
when  rope  cables  were  used. 

wing-stroke  (wing'strok),  n.  The  stroke  or 
sweep  of  the  wings ;  a  wing-beat. 

wing-swift  (wing' swift),  a.  Swift  of  wing;  of 
rapid  flight. 

wing-tip  (wing'tip),  n.  The  point  of  the  wing; 
the  apex  of  the  longest  primary  of  abird's  wing. 
This  IS  often  the  end  of  the  first  primary,  which  may 
exceed  in  length  the  next  one  by  as  much  as  or  by  more 
than  the  second  surpasses  the  third.  Tbe  most  pointed 
wings  result  from  this  conformation,  and  the  wing  is  gen- 
erally the  more  rounded  the  further  removed  the  longest 
primary  is  from  the  first  one.  A  sharp  yet  strong  wing 
results  from  the  greatest  length  of  the  second  or  third 
primary,  supported  nearly  to  its  end  by  those  next  to  it 
on  each  side ;  and,  in  general,  two  or  three  feathers,  of 
nearly  or  quite  equal  lengths,  compose  the  wing-tip. 

wing-tract  (wing'trakt),  n.  In  ornith.,  the 
pteryla  alaris ;  that  special  tract  or  pteryla 
upon  which  grow  the  feathers  of  the  wing,  ex- 
cepting the  scapulars  (which  are  situated  upon 
the  humeral  tract).  See  pteryla,  and  first  cut 
under  wing. 

wing-transom  (wing'tran"sum),  n.  Naut.,  the 
uppermost  or  longest  transom  in  a  ship.  Also 
called  main  transom.    See  cut  under  transom. 

wing-wale  (wing'wal),  n.    See  wing,  n.,  9  (d). 

wing-wall  (wing'w&l),  n.  One  of  the  lateral 
walls  of  an  abutment,  forming  a  support  and 
protection  to  it.    JE.  B.  Knight. 

wingy  (wing'i),  a.  [iwing  +  -^1.]  1.  Having 
wings. 

The  cranes. 
In  f eather'd  legions,  cut  th'  setberial  plains ;  .  .  . 
But,  if  some  rushing  storm  the  journey  cross, 
The  wirtgy  leaders  all  are  at  a  loss. 

Rowe,  tr.  of  Lucan,  v.  1029. 

2.  Soaring  as  on  wings ;  aspiring;  lofty. 

As  for  those  vjingy  mysteries  in  divinity,  and  airy  sub- 
tleties in  religion,  which  have  unhinged  the  brains  of 
better  heads,  they  never  stretched  the  pia  mater  of  mine. 
Sir  T,  Bromie,  Religio  Medici,  i.  §  9. 
Youth's  gallant  trophies,  bright 
In  Fancy's  rainbow  ray,  invite 
His  winffy  nerves  to  climb. 

Bealtie,  Ode  to  Hope,  ii.  1. 

3.  Rapid;  swift. 

With  wingy  speed  outstrip  the  eastern  wind. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  il. 

Winfci  (wingk),  V.  [<  ME.  winlcen,  wink,  move 
the  eyelids  quickly  (pret.  wane,  wanh,  wonk), 
<  AS.  *wincan  (pret.  *wanc,  pp.  *wuneen) ;  also 
MB.  winlcen  (pret.  viinlcede),  <  AS.  mncian, 
wink;  =  MD.  wincken,  wencken  =  0H6.  win- 
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than,  move  aside,  reel,  nod,  MHG.  winlcen  (pret. 
wank),  nod,  also  totter,  reel,  wince,  Gr.  winken 
(pret.  winkte),  nod,  make  a  sign,  =  Sw.  vinka, 
beckon,  wink,  =  Dan.  vinke,  beckon ;  cf .  loel. 
vanka,  wink,  rove,  =  Sw.  vanka  =  Dan.  vanke, 
rove,  stroll;  akin  to  AS.  wancol,  wavering,  E. 
wankle,  etc. :  see  wankle,  wench\  toince^,  wincli^, 
etc.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  close  and  open  the  eye- 
lids quickly ;  of  the  eyes,  to  be  opened  and  shut 
quickly;  blink;  nictitate. 
Here  is  three  studied,  ere  ye'll  thrice  witik. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  i.  2.  64. 

2.  To  shut  the  eyes;  close  the  eyelids  so  as 
not  to  see. 

TTnnethes  wiste  he  how  to  loke  or  vjynke. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  301. 
A  skilfull  Gunner,  with  his  left  eye  v)inHng, 
Levels  directly  at  an  Oak  hard  by. 
Whereon  a  hundred  groaning  Culuers  cry. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  7. 

3.  To  be  wilfully  blind  or  ignorant;  avoid 
notice  or  recognition,  as  of  an  annoying  or 
troublesome  fact ;  ignore ;  connive :  often  fol- 
lowed by  at. 

It  golde  speake  for  her  in  the  present  tense, 

The  officer  deputed  for  th'  olf ence 

Will  winek  at  smale  faultes  &  remit  correction. 

Time^  WhisOe  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  45. 
You  are  forc'd  to  winJe  and  seem  content. 

Con^eve,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Eleventh  Satire. 
We  may  surely  wink  at  a  few  things  for  the  sake  of  the 

Sublic  interest,  if  God  Almighty  does ;  and  if  He  didn't,  I 
on't  know  what  would  have  become  of  the  country. 

George  Eliot,  Pelix  Holt,  vii. 

4t.  To  close  the  eyes  in  sleep ;  sleep. 

For  wel  I  woot,  although  I  wake  or  mirike, 
Ye  rekke  not  whether  I  tiete  or  sinke. 

C?ui'ucer,  Complaint  to  Pity,  1. 109. 
Go  to  bedde  hi  tyme,  &  wynke. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  X.  S.),  p.  60. 

5.  To  convey  a  hint,  wish,  insinuation,  etc.,  by 
a  quick  shutting  and  opening  usually  of  one 
eye. 

Waryn  Wisdome  wytiked  vppon  Mede, 

And  seide,  "  Madam^  I  am  gowre  man,  what  so  my  mouth 

langleth."  Piers  Ploutman  (B),  iv.  164. 

Facience  perceyned  what  I  thoujt,  and  wynked  on  me  to 

be  stille.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  zili.  86. 

Wink  at  the  footman  to  leave  him  without  a  plate. 

Sv^tl. 

"Very  well,  sir,"  cried  the  squire,  who  immediately 

smoked  him,  and  uKnked  on  the  rest  of  the  company,  to 

prepare  us  for  the  sport.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  vii. 

1  blush  to  say  I've  winked  at  him,  and  he  has  wijiked  at 

me '.  W.  S.  GSbert,  Gentle  Alice  Brown. 

6.  To  twinkle;  shine  with  quick,  irregular 
gleams;  flash;  sparkle. 

Whether  the  Hea^ns  incessant  agitation. 
Into  a  Star  transforming  th'  Exhalation, 
Kindle  the  same,  like  as  a  coal  that  winkt 
On  a  sticks  end  (and  seemed  quite  extinct^ 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  21. 
And  every  Lamp,  and  every  Eire, 
Did  at  the  dreadful  Sight  iMnk  and  expire. 

Cowley,  Pindaric  Odes,  xiv.  13. 
0  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  South, 
Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene, 
With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim. 

Keats,  Ode  to  a  Nightingale. 
WlnJnng  muscle,  the  sphincter  or  orbicular  muscle  of 
the  eyelids,  the  action  of  which  closes  the  eye ;  the  winker : 
technically  called  paZpebralis  and  orbicvlaris palpebrarum. 
See  cut  under  musclei. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  close  and  open  quickly:  as, 
to  wink  the  eyelids  or  the  eyes. 

Lady  Clavering,  giving  the  young  gentleman  a  delighted 
tap  with  her  fan,  wiriked  her  black  eyes  at  him. 

Thackeray,  Pendennis,  xxv. 

2.  To  move,  force,  or  remove  by  winking:  as, 
to  wink  back  one's  tears. 

•Winki  (wingk),  n.  [<  ME.  wink,  sleep,  =  OHG. 
wineh,  sideward  movement,  nod,  MHG.  wine, 
wink.  Or.  wink,  nod;  from  the  verb.]  1.  A 
quick  shutting  and  opening  of  the  eyelids; 
especially,  such  a  movement  of  one  eye  made 
as  a  signal;  hence,  a  hint,  insinuation,  com- 
mand, etc.,  conveyed  by  or  as  by  winking. 
Etemall  Father,  at  whose  wink 
The  wrathfull  Ocean's  swelling  pride  doth  sink. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  L  5. 

But  why  wou'd  you  ne'er  give  a  Friend  a  Wirik  then? 
Wyeherley,  Country  Wife,  v.  4. 

In  an  instant  my  coachman  took  the  wink  to  pursue. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  464. 
2t.  A  nap;  sleep. 

Thenne  wakede  I  of  my  witik,  me  was  wo  with  alle 
That  I  nedde  [had  not]  sadloker  i-slept. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  v.  3. 

3.  The  time  required  for  winking  once;  a  very 
short  space  of  time ;  a  moment :  referring  usu- 
ally to  sleep. 

We  never 
Slept  wink  ashore  all  night,  but  made  sail  ever. 

CJuipman,  Odyssey,  xvt  491. 
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He 's  harped  them  all  asleep ; 
Except  it  was  the  king's  daughter 
Wno  ae  winJc  cou'dna  get. 
The  Water  o'  Wearie's  Well  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 198). 
In  a  wink  the  false  love  turns  to  hate. 

Tennysori,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

4.  A  twinkle ;  a  sparkle ;  a  flash. 
A  wink  from  Hesper  falling 
Fast  in  the  wintry  sky 
Gomes  through  the  even  blue, 
Dear,  like  a  word  from  you. 

W.  E.  HerUey,  Echoes,  xL 

Forty  winks,  a  short  nap.    [CoUoq.] 

Old  Mr.  Transome,  .  .  .  since  his  walk,  had  been  hav- 
iDg/orty  winks  on  the  sofa  in  the  library. 

George  Eliot,  Feluc  Holt,  xliii. 
To  tip  one  the  wink.   See  tipi. 
wink^  (wingk),  n.    [Short  for  M)»»Mei.]  A  peri- 
winkle.    See  periwinkle^,  and  first  quotation 
under  wash,  n.,  13.    [Prov.  Bng.] 

The  wink  men,  as  these  periwinkle  sellers  are  called, 
generally  live  in  the  lowest  parts,  and  many  in  lodging- 
houses.    Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  1. 78. 

vrink-a-peep  (wingk'a^-pep),  n.  [As  wink-and- 
peejp.']  The  scarlet  pimpernel,  or  shepherd's 
weather-glass,  AnagalKs  arvensis:  so  named 
from  its  closing  or  winking  in  damp  weather 
and  opening  or  peeping  in  fair  weather.  By 
Bacon  called  mncopipe  (which  see).  Britten 
and  Solland.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

winker  (wing'ker),  n.  [<  mnfci -I- -eri.]  1.  One 
who  winks. 

Nodders,  winkers,  and  whisperers.  Pope. 

2.  One  of  the  blinders  of  a  horse;  a  blinker. 
— 3.  An  eyelash;  also,  the  eye.  [Colloq.] — 4. 
The  nictitating  or  winking  membrane  of  a  bird's 
eye ;  the  third  eyelid. —  5.  The  winking  muscle 
(which  see,  under  wink^,  v.). — 6.  In  an  organ, 
a  small  bellows,  compressed  by  a  spring,  at- 
tached to  the  side  of  a  wind-trunk  so  as  to  regu- 
late slight  variations  in  the  tension  of  the  air 
within.    Also  called  conoussion-bellows. 

winker-leather  (wing'ker-leTH"6r),  n.  In  sad- 
dlery, a  glazed  piece  of  heavy  leather  which 
forms  the  outside  of  a  winker  or  bUnd. 

winker-muscle  (wing'ker-mus'l),  n.  Same  as 
winker,  5. 

winker-plate  (wing'k6r-plat),  n.  In  saddlery, 
a  metallic  plate  which  gives  shape  and  strength 
to  a  winker  or  blinder. 

wlnker-strap  (wing'k6r-strap),  n.  In  saddlery, 
a  strap  which  holds  the  winkers  in  position. 
It  extends  downward  from  the  crown-piece  of  the  bridle, 
and  then  branches  off  on  either  side,  and  is  fastened  to 
the  winkers.    See  cut  under  harness. 

winking  (wing'king),  n.  [<  ME.  wynkkynge, 
wynkynge;  verbal  n.  of  wink\  «7.]  The  act  of 
one  who  winks:  often  used  in  the  colloquial 
phrase  like  winking — that  is,  very  rapidly;  very 
quickly;  with  great  vigor. 
Nod  away  at  him,  if  you  please,  like  winking  ! 

Diacens;  Great  Expectetions,  xxv. 

winkingly  (wing'king-li),  adm.    With  winking. 

If  one  beholdeth  the  light,  he  vieweth  it  winkingly,  as 
those  do  that  are  purblind.  Peaclmm,  On  Drawing. 

winking-owl  (wing'king-oul),  n.  An  Austra- 
lian owl,  Nimox  eonnimens. 

winkle^  (wing'kl),  n.  [<  AS.  *wincle,  in  comp. 
^»e-!eiJicto»,  periwinkles;  allied  to  jcirofci:  see 
wink^  and  periwinkle^.']    Same  na  periwinkle^. 

winkle^  (wing'kl),  a.  A  dialectal  variant  of 
wa/nkle.    Salliwell. 

winkle-hawk  (wing'kl-h^k),  n.  [D.  wimkel- 
haak,  a  rent,  tear.]  An  angular  rent  made  in 
cloth,  etc.  Bartlett.  Also  winkle-hole.  [New 
York.] 

winkless  (wingk'les),  a.  [<  mnfci -1- -Jess.]  Un- 
winking.    [Rare.] 

He  advanced  to  that  part  of  the  area  which  was  imme- 
diately below  where  I  was  standing,  fixed  on  me  a  wide, 
dilated,  winkless  sort  of  stare,  and  halted. 

Proc.  Soe.  Psych.  Beseareh,  III.  94. 

winlyt  (win'li),  a.  [ME.,  also  wynnelich,  <  AS. 
wynlic,  joyous,  <  wyn,  joy  (see  winne),  +  -lie,  E. 
-h/'^-.  Gt.  winsome.]  Joyous;  winsome;  pleas- 
ant; gracious;  goodly. 

Chefly  thay  asken 
Spycez,  that  vn-sparely  men  speded  hom  to  bryng, 
&  the  wynne-lyeh  wyne  ther-with. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  980. 
That  wynnelych  lorde  that  wonyes  in  heuen. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  1807. 

Winly  (win'U),  adv.     [<  ME.  vjynly,  wynli;  < 
winly,  a.]     If.  Delightfully ;  pleasantly. 
That  was  a  perles  place  for  ani  prince  of  erthe, 
&  wynli  with  heie  wal  was  closed  al  a-boute. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  749. 
Thane  I  went  to  that  wlonke.  and  'u;ynl§  hire  gretis. 

Marte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3339. 
2.  Quietly.    Salliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
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winna  (win'a).    An  assimilated  form  of  wilna, 
Scotch  for  will  no — that  is,  will  not. 
winnable  (win'a-bl),  a.   l<win^  +  -able.'\  Capa- 
ble of  being  won. 
All  the  rest  are  winndble. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Feb.  18, 1888.    (Eneyc.  Diet) 

winnet,  »■  ^^^  <*■    I-  ^-  Joy;  delight;  pleasure. 
Hit  is  min  histe  [joy],  hit  is  ml  ^mne, 
That  ioh  me  drase  to  mine  cunde  [kiiid]. 

Owl  and  Nightingale,  1.  272. 
When  I  was  borne  Noye  named  he  me. 
And  salde  thees  wordes  with  mekill  wynne. 

York  Plays,  p.  46. 
II,  a.  Enjoyable;  delightful. 
Ho  wayned  me  vpon  this  wyse  to  your  wynne  halle. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  2466. 

winnel,  ■winnel-straw  (win'el,  -stra),  n.  Same 
a.a  jaekstraw,  5.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
winner  (win'6r),  n.     [<  MB.  wynner;  <  «o«i 
-h  -erl.]    One  who  or  that  which  wins ;  a  suc- 
cessful contestant  or  competitor. 

The  event 
Is  yet  to  name  the  winner. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  5. 16. 

tnnning  (win'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  wynnynge,  wyn- 
ynge;  verbal  n.  of  wiriX,  «.]  1.  The  act  of  one 
who  wins,  in  any  sense. 

At  the  Winning  of  Tonque  [Towques],  the  King  made 

eight  and  twenty  Knights,  and  from  thence  marched  with 

his  Army  to  Caen.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  172. 

If  I  am  not  worth  the  wooing,  I  surely  am  not  worth  the 

winning!  Lorigfdlom,  Miles  Standish,  ill 

2.  That  which  is  won;  that  which  is  gained 
by  effort,  conquest,  or  successful  competition; 
earnings ;  profit ;  gain :  generally  in  the  plural. 

Thekynge  Arthur  made  be  leide  on  anhepe  aUthewyn- 
ynge  and  the  richesse  that  ther  was  geten. 

UerUn(E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  167. 

A.  .  .  gamester,  that  stakes  all  his  winning's  upon  every 
cast.  Addison,  Freeholder,  No.  40. 

3.  In  coal-mining,  a  shaft  or  pit  which  is  being 
sunk  to  win  or  open  a  bed  of  coal;  an  opening 
of  any  kind  by  which  coal  has  been  won ;  a  bed 
of  coal  ready  for  mining  (see  win^,  v.  t.,  9) ; 
sometimes,  also,  a  part  of  a  coal-mine,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  another  portion  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  a  barrier. 

The  South  Hetton  and  Great  Hetton  pits  were  also  very 
costly  difQcult  winnings,  on  account  of  the  quicksand  ana 
irruptions  of  water. 

Jemns,  The  Coal  Question  (2d  ed.),  p.  68. 

winning  (win'ing),  p.  a.  Successful  in  con- 
tending, competing,  attaining,  influencing,' or 
gaining  over;  hence,  especially,  taking;  attrac- 
tive; charming. 

I  do  find 
A  vnnning  language  in  your  tongue  and  looks. 

Bea/u.  and  PI.,  Custom  of  the  Country,  ii.  2. 
Her  smile,  her  speech,  with  winning  sway, 
Wiled  the  old  harper's  mood  away. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  ii.  10. 

winning-headway  (win'ing-hed'wa),  n.  In 
eoal-mvning,  a  cross-heading,  or  one  driven  at 
right  angles  to  the  main  gangways.  [North. 
Eng.] 
winningly  (win'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  winning  man- 
ner. 
Winningly  meek  or  venerably  calm. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  ii. 

winningness  (win'ing-nes),  n.  The  property  or 
character  of  being  winning. 

Those  who  insist  on  charm,  on  winningness  in  style, 
on  subtle  harmonies  and  exquisite  suggestion,  are  disap- 
pointed in  Burke.  J.  Morley,  Burke,  p.  209. 

'Wiuning-post  (vrin'ing-post),  n.  A  post  or  goal 
in  a  race-course,  the  order  of  .passing  which  de- 
termines the  issue  of  the  race. 

Winninish  (win'in-ish),  n.  [Amer.  Ind.]  The 
schoodic  trout  (which  see,  under  trouf^). 

Found  in  Eastern  waters  under  the  name  of  "winninish," 
"grayling,"  "schoodic  trout." 

Tribune  Book  of  Sports,  p.  160. 
Winnock,  n.    See  windoek. 
winnow  (win'o),  v.     [<  MB.  winewen,  wynewen, 
winwen,  windewen,  windwen,  wyndwe,  <  AS.  wind- 
wian,  wyndwian,  winnow,  fan,  ventilate  (tr.  L. 
venttlare),  with  formative  -w,  <  wind,  wind,  air: 
see  M)md2,  n.,  and  cf.  wind%  v.    Cf.  Icel.  vihza, 
winnow,  with  formative  -e  (-s),  <  vindr,  wind 
(see  winzei-),  and  L.  venttlare,  ventilate,  <  ventus, 
wind  (see  venttlate).]    I.  trans.  X.  To  fan;  set 
in  motion  by  means  of  wind;  specifically,  to  ex- 
pose (grain)  to  a  current  of  air  in  order  to  sepa- 
rate and  drive  off  chaff,  refuse  particles,  etc. 
Ane  wummon  .  .  .  thet  vjindwede  hweate. 

Ancren  Miwle,  p.  270. 
Let  wyndwe  the  Askes  in  the  Wynd. 

Wandeville,  Travels,  p.  107. 

Behold,  he  winnoweth  barley  to  night  in  the  threshing- 

""<»••  Buth  Ui.  2. 
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2.  To  blow  upon;  toss  about  by  blowing. 

Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  And 
Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor, 
Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind. 

Keats,  To  Autumn. 
They  set  the  wind  to  win?io«;  pulse  and  grain, 

rnnerson,  Musketaciuid. 

3.  To  separate,  expel,  or  disperse  by  or  as  by 
fanning  or  blowing;  sift  or  weed  out;  separate 
or  distinguish,  as  one  thing  from  another. 

Bitter  torture  shall 
Winnow  the  truth  from  falsehood. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  5.  X34. 
Your  office  is  to  viinnoio  false  from  true. 

Cowper,  Hope,  1.  417. 
And  lets  the  kind  breeze,  with  its  delicate  fan, 
Winnow  the  heat  from  out  bis  dank  gray  hair. 

Lowell,  Under  the  Willows. 

4.  To  set  in  motion  or  vibration;  beat  as  with 
a  fan  or  wings.     [Rare.] 

He  speeds,  and  through  the  vast  ethereal  sky 
Sails  between  worlds  and  worlds,  with  steady  wing; 
Now  on  the  polar  winds,  then  with  quick  fan 
Winnows  the  buxom  air.  mUton,  P.  L.,  v.  270. 

5.  To  wave  to  and  fro;  flutter;  flap.     [Kara.] 

The  waken'd  lav'rock  warbling  springs, 

An'  climbs  the  early  sky, 
Wirmounng  blyth%her  dewy  wings 
In  morning's  rosy  eye. 
Bums,  Now  Spring  has  Clad  the  Orove  in  Oreen. 

6.  To  pursue  or  aooomplish  with  a  waving  or 
flapping  motion,  as  of  wings.     [Rare.] 

After  wildly  circling  about,  and  reaching  a  height  at 
which  it  [the  snipe]  appears  a  mere  speck,  where  it  tinnnows 
a  random  zigzag  course,  it  abruptly  shoots  downwards  and 
aslant,  and  then  as  abruptly  stops  to  regain  its  former  ele- 
vation, and  this  process  it  repeats  many  times. 

A.  Newton,  Encyo.  Brit.,  XXII.  200. 

7.  Figiiratively,  to  subject  to  a  process  analo- 
gous to  the  winnowing  of  grain ;  separate  into 
parts  according  to  kind;  sift;  analyze  or  scru- 
tinize carefully;  examine;  test. 

It  being  a  matter  very  strange  and  incredible  that  one 
which  with  so  great  diligence  had  winnoioed  his  adver- 
saries' writings  should  be  ignorant  of  their  minds. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vi.  6. 
Em^.  All  may  be  foes ;  or  how  to  be  distinguished, 
If  some  be  friends? 
Bend,  They  may  with  ease  be  leinnow'd. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  ii.  1. 

II,  mtrans.  1.  To  free  grain  or  the  like  from 
chaff  or  refuse  matter  by  means  of  wind. 
Wimumi  not  with  every  wind.  Ecclus.  v.  9. 

Some  titinnow,  some  fan. 
Some  cast  that  can 
In  casting  provide, 
Vol  seed  lay  aside. 
Tusser,  Husbandry,  November's  Abstract. 

2.  To  move  about  with  a  flapping  motion,  as 
of  wings;  flutter. 

Their  [owls']  ghostly  shapes  winnowing  silently  around 
in  the  twilight. 

Mrs.  C.  Meredith,  Ky  House  in  Tasmania,  p.  356. 

winnow  (win'6),  n.    [<  mnnow,  ».]    That  which 
winnows  or  which  is  used  in  winnowing ;  a  con- 
trivance for  fanning  or  winnowing  grain. 
How  solemnly  the  pendent  ivy-mass 
Swings  in  its  winnow!    Coleridge,  The  Picture. 
They  [leaves  of  the  Palmyra  palm]  are  largely  employed 
for  making  pans,  bags,  winawms,  hats,  umbrellas,  and  for 
thatching,  etc.  SoL  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LXII.  374. 

winnower  (win'o-Sr),  n.  [<  ME.  wmewere, 
mndwere,  wmdewere;  <  wimnow  +  -eri.]  One 
who  winnows;  also,  an  apparatus  for  winnow- 

iiig- 

As,  in  sacred  floors  of  bams,  upon  eom-vmmow'rs  flies 
The  chaff,  driv'n  with  an  opposite  wind. 

Cha!pman,  Iliad,  v.  497. 

Threshing  machines  are  popular  here,  because  the  grain 
does  not  have  to  run  through  a  vAnnowet. 

The  Engineer,  LXX.  472. 

winnowing-basket  (win'o-ing-bas^ket),  n.  In 
her.,  a  bearing  representing  a  large  flat  basket 
of  peculiar  form  with  two  handles. 

winnowing-fan  (win'o-ing-fan),  n.  In  lier., 
same  as  winnowmg-basJcet. 

winnowing-macMne  (win'o-ing-ma-shen"),  n. 
A  machine  for  cleaning  gram  by  the  action  of 
riddles  and  sieves  and  an  air-blast ;  a  f anning- 
machine  or  f anning-mill.  See  cut  under  fan- 
ning-nM. 

winnow-sheet  (win'6- shet),  n.  [Also  dial. 
wimrsheet;  <  MB.  wynwe-sdhete ;  <  viirmow  + 
sheet.^  A  sheet  used  or  intended  for  use  in 
winnowing.     [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

His  wijf  walked  him  with  alonge  gode. 

In  a  cutted  cote  outted  full  heyje, 

Wrapped  in  a  wynwe  schete  to  weren  hire  fro  weders. 

Piers  Plmmmn's  Crede  (E.  B.  T.  S.)>  1. 435. 

winrow,  n.    See  windrow. 
winsey,  »•    Same  as  wvncey. 
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Winslow's  foramen.  See  foramen  of  Winslow, 
■andieT  foramen. 
Winslow's  ligament.    See  ligament  of  Wvns- 

loiv,  under  ligament. 
winsome  (win'sum),  a.  [<  ME.  winsome,  win- 
som,  wynswm,  wunsum,  <  AS.  wynsum  (=  08. 
wunsam  =  OHG.  wunnisam,  wvmnosam,  MHG. 
wunnesam),  joyful,  delightful,  <  wyn,  joy  (see 
winne),  +  -sum  =  E.  some.']  1.  That  gives  or 
is  fitted  to  give  joy,,  delight,  or  satisfaction; 
delightful;  pleasing,  agreeable,  or  attractive; 
charming;  winning;  sweet. 

Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonny  bonny  bride. 
Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  winsome  marrow. 
The  Braes  of  Yarrow  (Percy's  Beliques,  II.  iu.  24). 
We  almost  see  his  leonine  face  and  lifted  brow,  .  .  . 
the  dear  gray  eye,  and  ineffably  sweet  and  wlmiome  smile. 
Stedrmn,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  68. 
2\.  Kindly;  gracious. 

And  nil  forgete  alle  his  foryheldinges. 
That  winsom  es  to  alle  thine  wickenesses. 
Early  Eng.  Psalter  (ed.  Stevenson),  cii.  [A.  V.  ciii.  B]. 

3.  Joyful;  cheerful;  merry;  lively;  gay. 

I  gat  your  letter,  vAmome  Willie. 

Bums,  To  W.  Simpson. 

winsomely  (win'sum-li),  adw.  [<  ME.  *wimsom- 
ly,  <  AS.  wynsumlice;  as  wimsome  +  -ly^.]  In  a 
winsome  manner. 

O  Jock,  sae  ^l^^nsmMly  's  ye  ride, 
Wi'  baith  your  feet  upo'  ae  side  I 

Joek  0'  the  Side  (Child's  Ballads,  Tt.  86). 

winsomeness  (win'sum-nes),  ».  The  property 
or  character  of  being  winsome ;  attractiveness ; 
loveliness.    J.  M.  Green.    {Imp.  Diet.) 

winter!  ( win't6r),  n.  and  a.  [<  MB.  winter,_  wyn- 
ter,  <  AS.  winter  (pi.  winter  or  wintru),  winter, 
also  a  year,  =  OS.  wintar  =  OPries.  D.  LG.  win- 
ter =  OH(j.  wintar,  MHG.  G.  winter  =  Icel.  vettr, 
vittr  (for  *vintr),  mod.  vetr  =  Sw.  Dan.  vinter 
=  Goth,  wintrus,  winter,  year;  ulterior  origin 
doubtful.  The  supposed  connection  with  wind 
(as  if  winter  were  the  'windy  season')  is  pho- 
netically improbable.  Some  suggest  a  connec- 
tion with  Olr.  find.  White,  Old  Gaulish  Vindo- 
in  several  proper  names.]  I.  n.  1.  The  cold 
season  of  the  year.  Astronomically  winter  is  reckoned 
to  begin  in  northern  latitudes  when  the  sun  enters  Capri- 
corn, or  at  the  solstice  (about  December  21st),  and  to  end 
at  the  equinox  in  March ;  but  in  ordinary  speech  winter 
comprises  the  three  coldest  months  —December,  January, 
and  February  being  reckoned  the  winter  months  in  the 
United  States,  and  November,  December,  and  January'  in 
Great  Britain.  In  southern  latitudes  winter  corresponds 
to  the  northern  summer.    See  season. 

As  an  hosebonde  hopeth  after  an  hard  loynter, 
Yf  god  gyaeth  hym  the  lif ,  to  haue  a  good  heruest. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xiii.  196. 

10,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone ;  the 
flowers  appear  on  the  earth ;  the  time  of  the  singing  of 
birds  is  come.  Cant.  ii.  11. 

2.  A  year :  now  chiefly  poetical,  with  implica- 
tion of  a  hard  year  or  of  frosty  age. 

I  trowe  of  thritty  wynier  he  was  oold. 

Chaucer,  Shipman's  Tale,  1.  26. 
And  there  I  saw  mage  Merlin,  whose  vast  wit 
And  hundred  winters  are  but  as  the  hands 
Of  loyal  vassals  toiling  for  theiir  liege. 

Tennyson,  Coming  of  Arthur. 

3.  Figuratively,  a  period  analogous  to  the  win- 
ter of  the  year;  a  season  of  inertia  or  suspend- 
ed activity,  or  of  cheerlessness,  dreariness,  or 
adversity. 

Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  sunimer  by  this  sun  of  York. 

Shak.,  Sieh.  III.,  i.  1. 1. 

The  winter  of  sorrow  best  shows 
The  truth  of  a  friend  such  as  you. 

Cowp&r,  Winter  Nosegay. 

4.  The  last  portion  of  corn  brought  home  at 
the  end  of  harvest ;  or,  the  state  of  affairs  when 
all  the  grain  on  a  farm  is  reaped  and  brought  un- 
der cover;  also,  the  rural  feast  held  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  ingathering  of  the  crops.    [Scotch.] 

For  now  the  maiden  has  been  win, 
And  Winter  is  at  last  brought  in ; 
And  syne  they  dance  and  had  the  kirn. 

The  Ha/r'st  Big,  st.  136.    (Jamieson.) 

11,  a.  Occurring  in,  characteristic  of,  or  per- 
taining to  winter ;  wintry. 

Youth  like  summer  mom,  age  like  winter  weather. 

Shak.,  Passionate  Pilgrim,  1. 159. 
On  a  sudden,  lo  !  the  level  lake. 
And  the  long  glories  of  the  winter  moon. 

Tennyson,  Passing  of  Arthur. 

Lime-tree  winter  moth,  an  American  geometrid  moth, 
Hybemia  tUiaria,  which  greatly  resembles  in  habit  the 
European  winter  moth,  and  is  an  occasional  enemy  to  or- 
chards in  the  United  States,  although  more  commonly 
found  on  linden  and  elm.  T.  IT.  Hams.— Winter  aconite. 
See  aconite,  and  cut  under SmntAis.— Winter  apple,  bar- 
ley. See  the  nouns.— Winter  assizes,  in  Eng.  lam,  any 
coiu^t  of  assize,  sessions  of  oyer  and  terminer,  or  jail-deliv- 
ery held  in  November,  December,  or  January.    The  Win- 
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ter  Assizes  Act,  1876  (39  and  40  Vict.,  c.  57),  allows  orden 
in  council  combining  several  counties  for  speedy  trial  of 

prisoners  at  winter  assizes Winter  beer.    See  Schenk 

leer,  under  6eerl.— Winter  bud.  Same  as  statoblaM. — 
Winter  chip-bird,  the  tree-sparrow,  SpizeUa  monticola, 
which  comes  into  the  United  States  in  the  fall,  about  the 
time  the  common  chip-bird  leaves.  See  trefi-sparrow,  2. 
— Winter  cholera,  a  form  of  diarrhea  occurring  during 
the  winter  months  as  an  epidemic,  due  probably  to  im- 
purities in  the  drinking-water:  an  occasional  name. — 
Winter  cough,  chronic  bronchitis  in  which  the  cough  ap- 
pears with  the  first  frosty  weather  in  the  autumn  and  con- 
tinues as  long  as  the  cold  weather  lasts.— Winter  cress. 
See  winter-(!r««s.— Winter  crop.  See  croi).— Winter 
daffodil.  See  Sternbergia, — Winter  duck,  (a)  The  pin- 
tail or  sprigtail  duck,  DaJUa  acuta.  Montagu.  [British.] 
(&)  Speciflcally,  Barelda  glacialis,  in  vai'ious  parts  of  the 
United  States.  See  cut  under  Harelda.— Winter  falcon. 
See  falcon.— Winter  fallow,  ground  that  is  fallowed  in 
winter.— Winter  fat.  Same  as  white  sage  (o)  (which  see, 
under  sage^). — Winter  fever,  a  fever,  probably  typhoid 
(though  there  was  dispute  as  to  its  nature),  which  was  prev- 
alent in  some  of  the  then  western  States  of  the  Union  in  the 
winter  of  1842-3.— Winter  gOOSe.  See  jroose.- Winter 
gull,  a  gull  which  appears  in  winter  in  a  given  locality,  as 
the  common  gull,  Larus  canus,  in  England,  or  the  herring- 
gull  in  the  United  States.  See  cuts  under  gvU  and  herring- 
gull.  Also  winter-bonnet,  winter  mew.  See  kittiwake  (with 
cut).— Winter  hawk,  the  red-shouldered  buzzard,  Buteo 
lineatus,  common  all  the  year  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States :  anameduetothe  fact  that  the  young  of  this  bird 
was  formerly  taken  as  a  different  species,  known  as  the 
uiinter  falcon,  Falco  (or  Buteo)  MemaMs. — Winter  helio- 
trope. See  Mjofo-ope.- Winter  hellebore.  See  helle- 
bore,  2. — Winter  hematuria,  the  passage  of  bloody  urine 
occurring  in  the  winter  months,  and  apparently  as  the 
result  of  cold. — Winter  Itch,  a  very  annoying  pruritus, 
chiefly  of  the  lower  extremities,  occurring  during  the  win- 
ter months. — Winter  mew.  Same  as  winter  gvU.  See 
cut  under  ^u{2.  [British.] — Winter  moth,  (a)  A  Euro- 
pean geometrid  moth,  Clieimatobia  brumata,  whose  larva 
feeds  on  the  buds  and  foliage  of  plum-,  cherry-,  apple-, 
and  other  fruit-trees.  The  female  is  wingless,  and  lays 
her  eggs  qn  the  twigs  in  autumn.  The  larvEe  hatch  in 
early  spring,  and  often  do  great  damage  in  England  and 
the  more  northern  European  countries.  The  species  also 
occurs  in  Greenland.  (&)  See  lime-tree  winter  nwth,  above. 
—Winter  pear.  See  pearl.— Winter  pond,  a  protected 
pond  used  to  keep  fish,  as  carp,  from  perishing  in  severe 
weather.— Winter  quarters,  ciueening,  rape.  See 
quarter^  etc.— Winter  redblrd,  the  cardinal  grosbeak, 
which  winters  in  the  United  States  where  other  redbirds 
(tanagers)  do  not.  (See  cut  under  Cardincdix.)  The  an- 
tithesis is  gwmimer  redbird  {Piranga  «s*wa).— Winter 
rocket.  Seeydlowroeket. — Winter  savory.  See  savory. 
—Winter  shad.  Same  as  mmi-sAa<{.— Winter  sleep,  the 
hibernation  or  torpidity  of  an  animal  during  cold  weather. 
—Winter  snipe.  See  snipei. — Winter  solstice.  See 
solstice,  1. — Winter  teal,  the  American  teal.  See  teal^. 
—Winter  wagtail,  the  gray  wagtail,  Mota^Ua  boairvla. 
Maritagu.  [Brinsh.]— Winter  Wheat.  See  wAeaC— Win- 
ter wren,  Troglodytes  hiemalis.  See  wren,  and  cut  un- 
der Troglodytes. 
winter^  (win'ter),  V.  [<  MB.  wynteren,  wyntren 
=  D.  winteren,  be  or  become  winter ;  from  the 
noun.]  I.  intrans.  To  spend  or  pass  the  win- 
ter; take  winter  quarters;  hiemate;  hibernate. 

And  whan  the  hauene  was  not  able  for  to  dwelle  in  wyn- 
ter.  ful  manye  ordeyneden  counseil  for  to  .  .  .  wynteme 
in  the  hauene  of  Crete.  Wydif,  Acts  xxvii.  12. 

After  many  dreadfull  combates  with  the  ice,  and  one  of 
the  shippes  departing  from  the  other,  they  were  forced  to 
winter  in  Nona  Zemla.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  434. 

I  went  to  London  with  my  family  to  winter  at  Soho,  in 
the  great  square.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Nov.  27, 1689. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  overtake  with  winter;  de- 
tain during  winter.     [Rare.] 

They  sayled  to  the  49.  degree  and  a  halfe  vnderthe  pole 
Antartyke ;  where  beinge  wyvtered,  they  were  inforced  to 
remayne  there  for  the  space  of  two  monethes. 
JR.  Eden,  tr.  of  Antonio  Pigaf  etta  (First  Books  on  Amer. 
[ica,  ed.  Arber,  p.  261). 

2.  To  keep,  feed,  or  manage  during  the  win- 
ter: as,  delicate  plants  must  be  wintered  under 
cover. 

Is  there  no  keeping 
A  wife  to  one  man's  use?  no  wintering 
These  cattel  without  straying? 

Fletcher,  Woman's  Prize,  lii.  3 

3.  To  retain  during  a  winter.     [Rare.] 

To  imnter  an  opinion  is  too  tedious. 

Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  III.  & 

winter^  (win'ter),  n.  [Origin  obscure;  prob. 
ult.  connected  with  windle  and  wind^.]  If.  The 
part  of  the  old-style  hand  printing-press  which 
sustained  the  carriage. — 2.  An  implement  made 
to  hang  on  the  front  of  a  grate,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  warm  a  tea-kettle  or  the  like.  Imp. Diet. 

winter-beaten  (win'tfer-be'tn),  a.  Oppressed 
or  exhausted  by  the  severity  of  winter. 

He  compareth  his  carefull  case  to  the  sadde  season  of 
the  yeare,  to  the  frostie  ground,  to  the  frosen  trees,  and 
to  his  owne  wiider-beaten  flocke. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  January,  Aig. 

winterberry  (win't^r-ber^i),  n. ;  pi.  winterher- 
ries  (-iz).  A  name  of  several  shrubs  of  the  ge- 
nus Bex,  belonging  to  the  section  (once  genus) 
Prinos,  growing  in  eastern  North  America.  The 
winterberry  especially  so  named  is  /.  vertieUlata,  other- 
wise called  black  alder,  sometimes  distinguished  as  Vir- 
ginia winterberry.  It  bears  deciduous  leaves,  and  small 
white  flowers  in  sessile  clusters,  followed  by  abundant 
shining  scarlet  berries  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  which  remain 
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after  the  fall  of  the  leaves,  rendering  the  bush  very  at- 
tractive. .  The  harlt  is  regarded  as  tonic  and  astringent, 
has  been  recommended  for  fevers,  etc.,  and  is  a  popular 
remedy  for  gangrene  and  ulcers.  /.  leemgata,  the  smooth 
wlnterberCT,  has  larger,  mostly  solitary,  earlier  ripening 
berries.    I.  glabra,  the  inkberry,  belongs  to  this  group. 

\(rinter-bloom  (win't6r-blom),  «.  The  -witch- 
hazel,  Hamamelis  Virginiana.  It  blossoms  late 
in  the  fall  and  matures  its  fruit  the  next  season. 

winter-bonnet  (win't6r-bon"et),  n.  Same  as 
winter  gull  (whioh  see,  under  winter^).  [Local, 
British.] 

winter-bound  (win'tfer-bound),  a.  Imprisoned, 
confined,  detained,  or  hindered  by  -winter. 

As  the  "wretch  looks  o'er  Siberia's  shore. 
When  winter-iound  the  wave  is. 

Bums,  lovely  Davles. 

winterbourn,  -winterbourne  (win'ter-born),  n. 
See  nailbourne. 

The  springs  and  intermittent  wirdxr-bowmes  which  rise 
suddenly  at  certain  seasons  in  the  chalk-districts  were 
thought  to  be  harbingers  of  pestilence  and  famine. 

O.  Elton,  Origins  of  Eng.  Hist.,  a. 

winter-cherry  (win'tfer-eher^i),  n.  1.  See  al- 
kekengi  and  strawherry-tomato. —  2.  See  Sola- 
num. — 3.  Same  as  heartseecl. 

winter-clad  (win'ter-Mad),  a.  Clothed  for  win- 
ter ;  -warmly  clad. 

Tattoo'd  or  woaded,  u^nter-clad  In  skins. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 

winter-clover  (win't6r-kl6"v6r),  n.  The  par- 
tridge-berry, Mitehella  repens. 

winter-crack  (win'ter-krak),  n.  A  small  green 
plum  with  late-ripening  fruit. 

winter-cress  (-win'ter-faes),  n.  A  emeiferons 
plant,  either  Barbarea  vulgaris  or  B.  priecox, 
both  formerly  (and  the  latter  stiU  sparingly) 
cultivated  for  winter  salad.  Both  are  Old  -World 
plants,  and  the  former  is  very  common  in  North  America, 
though  indigenous  only  in  the  north  and  west.  This  is 
a  stoutish  weed  with  bright-green  lyrate  leaves  and  con- 
spicuous yellow  racemes,  also  called  yellow  rocket,  and 
sometimes  (to  distinguish  it  from  the  water-cress)  land- 
cress.  The  latter,  the  early  winter-cress  (which  may  be  a 
variety  of  the  former),  is  cultivated  and  sometimes  spon- 
taneous in  southern  parts  of  the  United  States,  there 
called  seurvy-grass. 

wintered  (win'terd),  a.  [<  ME.  *wintered,  win- 
tred,  <  AS.  gewinirad  (f);  as  winter'^  +  -ed^.'] 

1.  Ha-ving  seen  or  endured  (many)  winters. 

&  gbo  wass  tha  swa  winntredd  wif 

&  ot£  swa  mikell  elde.    OrmvZum,  1.  453. 

The  hoary  fell 
And  vaaay-wkiter^d  fleece  of  throat  and  chin. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  -Vivien. 

2.  Exposed  to  winter,  especially  in  a  figurative 
sense;  tried  by  adversity  or  sorrow. 

Their  moral  nature  especially  wants  the  true  frigorific 
tension  of  a  well  wintered  life  and  experience.. 

H,  Bushnell,  Moral  Uses  of  Dark'Things,  ix. 

3t,  Pertaining  to  or  suitable  for  winter;  worn 
in  winter. 

Wi'ntred  garments  must  be  linde. 
Shttk.,  As  you  Like  it  (fol.  1623),  iii.  2.  Ill  (song). 

winterer  (-win't6r-er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
passes  the  winter  in  a  specified  place  or  man- 
ner ;  specifically,  an  ox  or  cow  kept  to  feed  in 
a  particular  place  during  -winter.    Jamieson. 

Luxuries  denied  to  the  vjintefrer  on  board  shipl 

AthenxuTn,  No.  3045,  p.  819. 

winter-flower  (win't6r-flou"6r),  n.    See  Chimo- 

nanthus. 
-wintergreen  (-win'tfer-gren),  n.     [=  D.  winter- 

groen :  so  called  as  keeping  green  through  the 

-winter;  a,a  winter^  +  green.']    1.  A  plant  of  the 

genus  Pyrola, 

especially    P, 

minor,        the 

common  spe- 
cies in  Eng- 
land,   •  where 

the    name    is 

chiefly     thus 

applied.       P. 

rotundifoUa  is 

sometimes 

distinguished 

as     false     or 

pear-leafed 


2.  A  plant 
of  the  genus 
Gaultheria, 
■chiefly  G.  pro- 
cumiens,  the 
aromatic  -win- 
tergreen of 
eastern  North 
America.  This 
as  a  little  nnder- 
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shrub  with  extensively  creeping,  usually  hidden,  stems, 
and  ascending  branches  which  bear  evergreen  leaves, 
small  white  nodding  flowers,  and  scarlet  berries  which 
consist  of  an  enlaiged  fleshy  calyx  surrounding  the  cap- 
sule. The  leaves  afford  wintergreen-oil  (which  see),  and 
have  also  been  used  as  a  tea,  whence  the  name  tea-berry 
and  mountain-tea.  The  berries  ai*e  mildly  aromatic.  New 
England  names  are  checkerberry  and  partridge-berry  (both, 
especially  the  latter,  shaied  with  Mitehella  repens),  and 
boxberry.  Other  names  are  deerberry,  groundberry,  laU- 
berry,  spiceberry,  creeping  viintergreen,  and  spring  wirvUr- 
green. 

3.  A  plant  of  the  geTmsVMmapMla,  especially 
C.  maculata.  See  spotted  wintergreen,  below. — 
American,  aromatic  -wintergreen.  See  def .  2.— Chick- 
weed  -wintergreen.  See  iWentiriJ!.— Creeping  win- 
tergreen. Seedef.  2.— False  wintergreen.  See  def.  l.— 
Flowering  -wintergreen.  See  Polygala.—'Peai-lea.tei 
wintergreen.  See  def.  i.— Spotted  -wintergreen,  a 
congener  of  the  pipsissewa,  Chimaphila  maculata,  having 
spotted  leaves.— Spring  -wintergreen.    See  def.  2. 

-wintergreen-oil  (win'tfer-gren-oU),  n.  A  hea-vy 
volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  leaves  of  the  aro- 
matic -wintergreen  (see  wintergreen,  2).  it  is 
medicinally  an  aromatic  stimulant  with  an  astringent 
property ;  its  chief  use,  however,  is  in  flavoring  confec- 
tionery, medicated  syrups,  etc.  Offlcinally  oil  of  gaul- 
theria. 

■winter-ground  (win'tfer-ground),  v.  t.  To  cover 
over  so  as  to  preserve  from  the  effects  of  frost 
during  winter:  as,  to  winter-ground  the  roots  of 
a  plant. 

The  ruddock  would 
With  charitable  bill  .  .  .  bring  thee  all  this ; 
Tea,  and  f  urr'd  moss  besides,  when  flowers  are  none. 
To  vjirtter-ground  thy  corse. 

Sliak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2.  229. 

-winter-Iiallt,  n.     [<  ME.  wyntgr-halle,  wyntir- 
haule;  <  winter'^  +  feaK.]   A  hall  used  especially 
in  winter. 
The  utmost  Chambur  nexte  Winter  Halle. 

Paston  Letters,  1. 186. 

A  wyntir  haide,  hibemium,  hibemaculum,  hiemacu- 

lum.  Oath.  Ang.,  p.  420. 

-winter-housetjW-  [i'M.'EJ.wyntyr-howseiimnteri 
+  kouse^.]    A  house  used  especially  in  winter. 
Wyntyr  howse  or  halle  .  .  .  Hibemaculum. 

Prompt.  Pan.,  p.  630. 

winteridge  (win'ter-ij),  it.  [For  *winterage,  < 
winter'^  +  -age.']  Winter  food  for  cattle.  Hal- 
liwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

■wintering  (-win'ter-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  win- 
ter^, v.]  1.  The  act  of  one  who  or  that  whioh 
winters  in  a  specified  place  or  manner. 

It  God  so  prosper  your  voyage  that  you  may  .  . .  obtaine 
from  him  [the  Prince  of  Cathay]  his  letters  of  priuiledge 
against  the  next  yeeres  spring,  you  may  then  .  .  .  search 
and  discouer  somewhat  further  then  you  had  disconered 
before  your  imMermg.  HaMuyt's  Voyages,  I.  434. 

2.  Pro-vision  of  fodder,  shelter,  etc.,  for  cattle 
during  -winter 

Young  lean  cattle  may  by  their  growth  pay  for  their 
wintering,  and  so  be  ready  to  fat  next  summer. 

MarUmer,  Husbandry. 

■winterish  (-wiu't6r-ish),  a.    [Early  mod.  E.  also 
wynterysshe;  <  winter^  +  -isK^.]    Of  or  pertain- 
ing to -winter;  -wintry. 
WynteTysshe,  belonging  to  the  wynter. 

Palsgrave,  p.  329. 

winter-kill  (win't6r-kil),  v.  t.  [A  back-forma- 
tion, <  winter-MUed.]  To  kill  by  cold  in  -winter : 
as,  to  winter-Tall  wheat  or  clover.     [U.  S.] 

winter-killed  (-win'tSr-kild),  p.  a.  Killed  by  the 
cold  of  -winter,  as  wheat ;  impaired  in  flavor  or 
condition  by  cold  or  ice,  as  oysters;  blasted  by 
cold  weather,  as  a  plant.     [U.  S.] 

■winterless  (-win'ter-les),  a.    [<  winter^  +  -less.] 
Free  from  or  unaffected  by  winter;  not  experi- 
encing -winter. 
The  sunny,  delicious,  unrnterless  California  sky. 

The  Century,  XXVI.  200. 

winter-lodge  (win't6r-loj),  n.  In  hot.,  the  hi- 
bemacle  of  a  plant,  which  protects  the  embryo 
or  futiire  shoot  from  injury  during  the  winter. 
It  is  either  a  bud  or  a  bulb.    Also  winter-lodg- 
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Flowering  Plant  of  Wintei^een  iGaultheria 

procutnbens\.    a.  the  fruit. 


■winter-lovet  (win't6r-luv),  n.    Cold,  insincere, 
or  conventional  love  or  love-making.     [Bare.] 
What  a  deal  of  cold  business  doth  a  man  misspend  the 
better  part  of  life  in !  in  scattering  compliments,  tender- 
ing visits, . . .  making  a  little  winlter^me  in  a  dark  corner. 
B.  Jcenson,  Discoveries. 
winterly  (win't6r-li),  a.  [=  G.  winterUch  =  Icel. 
vetrligr  =  Sw.  Dan.  vinterUg ;  <  winter^  +  -ly'i-.] 
Resembling -winter;  characteristic  of  or  appro- 
priate to  winter;  wintry;  cold  and  bleak;  cheer- 
less. 

If 't  be  summer  news, 
Smile  to 't  before ;  if  winterly,  thou  need'st 
But  keep  that  countenance  still. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 13. 
Francis  the  First  of  France  was  one  wir&erly  night 
warming  himself  over  the  embers  of  a  wood  lire. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iv.  21. 


•winter-proudt  (win'tfer-proud),  a.  Too  green 
and  luxuriant  or  too  forward  in  growth  in  -win- 
ter :  applied  to  wheat  or  the  like. 

When  either  come  is  tointer-prowd,  or  other  plants  put 
forth  and  bud  too  earely,  by  reason  of  the  milde  and  warme 
aire.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xvii  2, 

winter-rig  f-win'ter-rig),  v.  t.  [<  winter'^  +  rigl, 
a  ridge.]  To  plow  (land)  in  ridges  and  let  it 
lie  fallow  in  winter.     [Local,  Great  Britain.] 

Winter's  bark.    See  barJi^. 

■winter-settle  (win'tSr-set'l),  «.  [A  modern- 
ized form  of  AS.  wintersefl,  winter  seat,  win- 
ter quarters,  <  winter,  winter,  +  setl,  seat :  see 
settle'^.]  A  winter  seat  or  dwelling;  -winter 
quarters:  a  term  belonging  to  the  early  history 
of  England. 

In  874  the  heathen  men  took  their  wirtter-setUe  in  Linde- 
sey  at  Torkesey.  The  next  year  we  read  how  they  passed 
from  Lindesey  to  Eepton,  and  took  wlnter-setde  there. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Eng.  Towns  and  Districts,  p.  204. 

■winter-tide  (win't6r-tid),  n.  [<  ME.  viimter- 
tid,  wyntertyde  (=  D.  wintertxjd  =  MHG.  winter- 
zit,  G.  tBinterzeit  =  Icel.  vetrartith  =  Dan.  vinter- 
Ud),  -winter-tide ;  <  winter^  +  Ude\  ».]  The  win- 
ter season ;  winter.     [Obsolete  or  poetical.] 

In  Wales  it  is  fulle  strong  to  werre  in  wynter  tyde,_ 
For  wynter  is  ther  long,  w*an  Somer  is  here  in  pride. 
Bob.  f^  Brunne,  p.  240. 
Fruits 
-Which  in  wintertide  shall  star 
The  black  earth  with  brilliance  rare. 

Tennyson,  Ode  to  Memory. 

winterweed  (-win't6r-wed),  n.  A  name  of  va- 
rious weeds  that  survive  and  flourish  through 
the  winter,  especially  the  ivy-leafed  speedwell, 
Veronica  hederiefolia. 

wintery  (win'ter-i),  a.    See  wintry. 

■wintle  (win'tl),  v.i.;  pret.  and  pp.  wintled,  ppr. 
wintUng.  \ya,T.  ot  wentle.]  To  twist;  writhe; 
roll;  reel;  stagger.     [Scotch.] 

Tho'  now  ye  dow  but  hoyt  an'  hobble. 
An'  winUe  like  a  saumont-coble. 
Bums,  Farmer's  Salutation  to  his  Anld  Mare. 

-wintle  (win'tl),  n.  [<  wintle,  v.]  A  rolling  or 
reeling  motion;  a  stagger.  Also,  erroneously, 
wMntle.     [Scotch.] 

He  by  his  shouther  gae  a  keek. 
And  tumbl'd  wi'  a  whintle 

Out-owre  that  night. 

Bums,  Halloween. 

Wintrich's  change  of  tone.  In  mzisie,  an  alter- 
ation in  pitch  of  the  percussion-note  obtained 
from  a  cavity  upon  the  opening  of  the  mouth : 
the  note  becomes  louder,  higher,  and  more  tym- 
panitic in  character. 

■wintriness  (win'tri-nes),  n.  The  character  of 
being  wintry:  as,  the  wintriness  of  the  climate 
or  the  season. 

■wintroust  (win'trus),  a.  [<  winter^  +  -ous.'] 
Wintry;  stormy. 

The  more  wintrorus  the  season  of  the  life  hath  been,  look 
for  the  fairer  summer  of  pleasures  for  evermore.    Z.  Boyd. 

wintry  fwin'tri),  a.  [Also  wintery  ;  <  ME.  "mn- 
try,  <  AS.  wintrig,  wintreg  (of.  G.  wintericht) ;  as 
winter^  +  -yi.]  1.  Of  or  pertainingto  winter; 
occurring  in  winter ;  peculiar  or  appropriate  to 
the  cold  season  of  the  year;  cold  and  stormy. 

Ere  the  clouds  gather,  and  the  i)An£ry  sky 
Descends  in  storms  to  intercept  our  passage, 

Rvuie,  Jane  Shore,  ii. 
Great  Ice-crystals  .  .  .  gave  the  vessel  a  winimry  ap- 
pearance. C.  Ii".  HalX,  Polar  Expedition,  1876,  p.  416. 

2.  Figuratively,  cool ;  chilly;  frosty. 
She  could  even  smile— a  faint,  sweet,  wintery  smile. 

Xrs.  OaskM,  Cranford,  iL 
winy  (wi'ni),  a.     [<  wine  +  -yi-.]    Characteris- 
tic of  or  peculiar  to  wine:  resembling  wine; 
pertaining  to  or  influenced  by  wine;  vinous. 
Also  winey. 

But,  being  once  well  chafed  with  wine,  .  .  .  there  waa 
no  matter  their  ears  had  ever  heard  of  that  grew  not  to 
be  a  subject  of  their  utinie  conference. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  11. 

They  are  much  like  such  Grapes  as  grow  on  our  -Vines, 

both  in  shape  and  colour;  and  they  are  of  a  very  pleasant 

Winy  taste.  Dampier,  -Voyages,  I.  392. 

■winzel  (winz), ».  [Prob.  <  *vnnze,  v.,  -winnow, 
Icel.  vinza,  winnow,  <  vindr,  -wind :  see  wvnd^, 
and  cf.  winnow.]  In  mining,  a  vertical  or  in- 
clined excavation  whioh  is  like  a  shaft  except 
that  it  does  not  rise  to  the  surface.  The  winze 
usually  connects  one  level  with  another,  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  ventilation  of  that  part  of  the  workings 
near  to  whioh  it  is.  Winzes  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  serve 
the  pumose  of  mills  or  passes,  since  the  stoping  is  often 
begun  from  them,  and  some  time  must  necessarily  elapse 
before  a  regular  mill  can  be  formed  in  the  deads 

Winze^  (-winz),  n.  [Ult.  identical  with  wish, 
prob.  through  D.  verwenschen,  curse,  G.  ver- 
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wimscht,  accursed:  see  wish,  «.]  A  curse  or 
imprecation.     [Scotch.] 

He  .  .  ,  loot  a  vdruiet  an'  drew  a  stroke, 
Till  skin  in  blypes  cam  Iiaurlin' 

Aff  'a  nlevea  tliat  niglit.    Bums,  Halloween. 

winze^  (winz),  n.  A  corrupt  form  of  winch^. 
E.H.  Knight.  ' 

TJrtpe^  (wip),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  wiped,  ppr.  wip- 
ing. [<  ME.  wipen,  wypen,  <  AS.  wipian,  wipe, 
rub,  <  *wip,  a  wisp  of  straw  (=  LG-.  wep,  a  wisp 
of  straw,  a  rag  to  wipe  anything  with) ;  of.  wisp 
(a  prob.  extension  of  *wip).']  I.  trans.  1.  To 
rub  or  stroke  with  or  on  something,  especially 
a  soft  cloth,  for  cleaning ;  clean  or  dry  by  gen- 
tly rubbing,  as  with  a  towel. 

Horn  gan  his  awerd  gripe, 
And  on  his  ^ime  wype. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  18. 
Sche  whypyth  his  face  with  her  kerchy. 

Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  318. 

The  large  Fra  Angelico  in  the  Academy  is  as  clear  and 

keen  as  il  the  good  old  monk  were  standing  there  wiping 

his  brushes.  H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  274. 

2.  To  remove  by  or  as  by  gently  rubbing  with 
or  on  something,  especially  a  cloth;  hence, 
with  away,  off,  or  out,  to  remove,  efEace,  or 
obliterate. 

God  sliall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes. 

Rev.  xxl.  4. 
Sword,  I  will  hallow  thee  for  this  thy  deed,  .  .  . 
Xe'er  shall  this  blood  be  imped  from  thy  point. 

SAd*.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  10.  74. 
Why,  then,  should  I  now,  now  when  glorious  peace 
Triumphs  in  change  of  pleasures,  be  vrip'd  off. 
Like  a  useless  moth,  from  courtly  ease? 

Ford,  Love's  Sacrifice,  i.  1. 
Oh,  thou  has  nam'd  a  word  that  wipes  away 
All  thoughts  revengeful. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  if.  1. 

Yet  here  bee  smoothly  seeks  to  wipe  off  all  the  envy 

of  his  evill  Government  upon  his  Substitutes  and  under 

Officers.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  i. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  cleanse,  as  from  evil  prac- 
tices or  abuses;  clear,  as  of  disadvantage  or 
superfluity. 

1  will  wipe  Jerusalem  as  a  man  wipeth  a  dish. 

2  Ei.  xzi.  13. 
4t.  To  cheat;  defraud;  trick. 

It  they  by  covin  or  guile  be  wiped  beside  their  goods,  so 
that  no  violence  be  done  to  their  bodies,  they  ease  their 
anger  by  abstaining  from  occupying  with  that  nation  un- 
til they  have  made  satisfaction. 

Sir  T.  Mare,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  iL  10. 
■We  are  but  quit ;  you  fool  us  of  our  moneys 
In  every  cause,  in  every  quiddit  impe  us. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iv.  5. 

5f.  To  stroke  or  strike  gently;  tap. 

Thenne  he  toke  me  by  the  hande  frome  the  grounde  and 
wyped  my  face  with  a  rose  and  kyssed  me. 

Joseph  of  Arimathie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  30. 

6.  To  beat ;  chastise.  [Slang.]  —  7.  In  plumb- 
ing, to  apply  (solder)  without  the  use  of  a  sol- 
dering-iron, by  allowing  the  solder  to  cool  into 
a  semi-fluid  condition,  and  then  applying  it  by 
wiping  it  over  the  part  to  be  soldered  by  the  use 
of  a  pad  of  leather  or  cloth.  See  wiping,  2. — 
To  wipe  another's  noset.  See  nosei.— To  wipe  the  (or 
one's)  eye.    See  eyei. 

II.  intrans.  To  make  strokes  with  a  rubbing 
or  sweeping  motion. 

He  comes  full  upon  it,  seated  upright,  with  its  back 
against  a  tree,  wiping  at  the  dogs  swarming  upon  it,  right 
and  left^  with  its  huge  paws. 

W.  M.  BaJcer,  New  Timothy,  p.  206. 

wipe^  (■wip).  »•  [Early  mod.  E.  also  wype;  < 
wipe^,  «.]  1.  The  actorprocess  of  wiping  clean 
or  dry ;  a  sweeping  stroke  of  one  thing  over  an- 
other; a  rub;  a  brush. 

He  often  said  of  himself,  with  a  melancholy  vjipe  of  his 
sleeve  across  his  brow,  that  he  "didn't  know  which-a-way 
to  turn. "  George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  viii. 

2.  A  quick  or  hard  stroke;  a  blow,  literally  or 
figuratively ;  a  cut :  now  regarded  as  slang. 

Since  you  were  the  first  that  layde  hand  to  weapon,  the 

fault  is  not  mine  if  I  haue  happened  to  giue  you  a  wype. 

Chtevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1677),  p.  236. 

To  statesmen  would  you  give  a  viipe, 

Yon  print  it  in  Italic  type.       Sie^t,  On  Poetry. 

3.  The  mark  of  a  blow  or  wound ;  a  soar ;  a 
brand.     [Kare.] 

The  blemish  that  will  never  be  forgot ; 
Worse  than  a  slavish  wipe,  or  birth-hour's  blot 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  L  637. 

4.  Something  used  in  wiping;  specifically,  a 
handkerchief.     [Slang.] 

I'm  Inspector  Field ! 
And  this  here  warment  "s  prigged  your  wipe. 

Barium,,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  356. 

"  And  what  have  you  got,  my  dear  ? "  said  Fagin  to  Char- 
ley Bates.  "ITtjpes,"  replied  Master  Bates,  at  the  same 
time  producing  four  pocket-handkerchiefs. 

Dickens,  Oliver  Twist,  ix. 
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5.  pi.  A  fence  of  brushwood.  HalUweU.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  —  6.  Same  as  wiper,  3. 

As  the  cam,  which  is  a  revolving  wheel  with  twelve  or 
fourteen  projecting  teeth  or  ipipes,  revolves. 

W.  H.  Greenwood,  Steel  and  Iron,  p.  308. 

wipe^  (wip),  n.    Same  as  weep^. 

■wiper  (wi'pfer),  m.  [<  Mjjpel  + -eri.]  1.  One  who 
or  that  which  ■wipes. 

Another  movement  [of  a  soldering-machine]  carries  the 
can  body  across  the  wiper,  which  removes  the  superfluous 
solder.  Sei.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LXIIL  297. 

2.  That  on  which  anything  is  wiped,  as  a  hand- 
towel  or  a  handkerchief. 

The  wipers  tor  their  noses.  B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Owls. 

3.  In  madh.,  apiece  projecting  generally  from  a 
horizontal  axfe,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  stampers,  pounders, 
or  pistons  in  a  vertical  direction 
and  letting  them  fall  by  their 
own  weight.  Wipers  are  em- 
ployed in  fulling-mills,  stamp- 
ing-mills, oU-miUs,  powder-mUls, 
etc.  Also  wipe. —  4.  A  steel  im- 
plement for  cleaning  the  bore  ^  ^  j  ^^ 
of  a  musket,  etc.    it  has  two  twisted 

arms,  screws  on  the  end  of  a  ramrod,  and  carries  a  piece  of 
cloth  or  a  bunch  of  tow.  The  larger  wipers  for  cleaning 
cannon  are  attached  to  a  wooden  stick,  and  are  termed 
wortm  or  gponges.    See  cut  under  gun. 

Wiper-wHeel  (wi'p6r-hwel),  n.  A  cam-wheel 
serving  to  lift  a  trip-hammer,  a  stamp,  or  the 
like,  allowing  it  to  fall  again  by  its  own  weight. 
See  camX.. 

■wiping  (wi'ping),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who 
wipes;  specifically,  a  beating;  a  thrashing;  a 
trimming.     [Slang.] 

Even  in  the  domestic  circle  one  can  have  a  choice  of 
"a  towelling,"  "a  basting,"  "a  clouting,"  ...  "a  trim- 
ming," or  "a  wiping,"  when  occasion  requires. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VIL  163. 

3.  Inplurribing:  (a)  The  removal,  with  a  greased 
cloth,  of  solder  which  has  been  poured  upon  a 
joint  to  heat  it  before  soldering.  (&)  The  oper- 
ation of  shaping  ■with  a  wooden  pad  a  mass  of 
solder  applied  to  form  a  wiped  joint. 

■wiping-rod  (wi'ping-rod), ».    See  wiper,  4. 

■wirdt,  wirdef,  n.    Obsolete  variants  of  wevrd. 

■wire^  (■wir),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  wir,  wyr,  <  AS. 
wir,  a  ■wire,  a  spiral  ornament  of  ■wire,  =  MLG. 
wire,  LG.  wir,  ■«vire ;  cf .  OHG.  wiara,  MHO.  wiere, 
fine-drawn  gold,  gold  ornament,  =  Icel.  vwr, 
■wire  (cf .  Sw.  vire,  wind,  twist) ;  cf .  Lith.  wela, 
iron  wire,  L.  virise,  armlets  (see  virole,  ferrule).'} 
I.  n.  X.  An  extremely  elongated  body  of  elas- 
tic material;  specifically,  aslenderbarof  metal, 
commonly  circular  in  section,  from  the  size 
which  can  be  bent  by  the  hand  ■with  some  diffi- 
culty do^wn  to  a  fine  thread,  wire  was  originally 
made  by  hammering,  a  sort  of  groove  in  the  anvil  serving 
to  determine  the  size.  It  is  now  drawn  by  powerful  ma- 
chinery, and  passed  through  a  series  of  holes  constantly 
diminishing  in  size.  Wire  of  square  section,  flat  like  a 
tape,  etc.,  is  also  made. 

Fetislich  hir  fyngres  were  fretted  with  golde  wyre. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  iL  11. 
Wyre.    Filum,  vel  f erxifllum  .  .  .  (fllum  ereum  vel  f ei^ 
reum.  P.).  Prompt.  Pan.,  p.  630. 

At  what  period  and  among  what  people  the  art  of  work- 
ing up  pure  gold,  or  gilded  silver,  into  a  long,  round  hair- 
like tlixead — into  what  may  be  correctly  called  vnre  ~  be- 
gan, is  quite  unknown. 

5.  K.  Handbook  Textile  Fabrics,  p.  22. 

2t.  A  twisted  thread ;  a  filament. 

Upon  a  courser,  startling  as  the  fyr, 
Men  mighte  turne  him  with  a  litel  un/r. 
Sit  Eneas,  lyk  Phebus  to  devyse. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  L  1205. 

3.  A  quantity  of  wire  used  for  various  pur- 
poses, especially  in  electric  transmission,  as  in 
case  of  the  telephone,  the  telegraph,  electric 
lighting,  etc.;  specifically,  a  telegraph-^wire, 
and  hence  (colloquially)  the  telegraph  system 
itself:  as,  to  send  orders  by  wire. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  make  love  by  wire. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  301. 
Faraday's  term  "electrode,"  literally  away  for  electri- 
city to  travel  along,  might  be  well  applied  to  designate  the 
insulated  conductor  along  which  the  electric  messenger 
is  despatched.  It  is,  however,  more  commonly  and  fa- 
miliarly called  "  the  wire  "  or  "  the  line." 

Eneyc.  Brit.,  XXnL  113. 

4.  A  metallic  string  of  a  musical  instrument; 
hence,  poetically,  the  instrument  itself. 

Sound  Lydian  wires,  once  make  a  pleasing  note 
On  nectar  streams  of  your  sweet  airs  to  float. 

Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  I.,  v.  1. 
Listening  to  what  unshorn  Apollo  sings 
To  the  touch  of  golden  wires. 

Milton,  'Vacation  Exercise,  1.  38. 
With  vrire  and  catgut  he  concludes  the  day, 
Quav'ring  and  semiquav'ring  care  away. 

Cowjper,  Progress  of  Kror,  1. 126. 
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5t.  The  lash ;  the  scourge :  alluding  to  the  use 
of  metallic  whips. 
Thou  Shalt  be  wliipp'd  with  wire. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  il.  S.  65. 
LoZ.  You  may  hear  what  time  of  day  it  is,  the  chimes  of 
Bedlam  goes. 
AWi.  Peace,  peace,  or  the  wire  comes ! 

Middleion  and  Rowley,  Changeling,  1.  2. 

6.  In  ornith.,  one  of  the  extremely  long,  slender, 
wire-like  filaments  or  shafts  of  the  plumage  of 
various  birds.  See  wired,  wire-tailed,  and  out 
under  Videstrelda. — 7.  pt.  Figuratively,  that 
by  which  any  organization  or  body  of  persons 
is  controlled  and  directed:  now  used  chiefly  in 
political  slang.    See  wire-pulling. 

Now,  however,  there  was  a  vacancy,  and  they  [the  poli- 
ticians] scented  their  prey  afar  off.  The  usual  manipula^ 
tion  of  the  wires  began,  and  they  were  managed  with  the 
usual  skill.  The  Nation,  XVI.  330. 

8.  Apickpocketwithlongfingers, expert atpiek- 
ing  women's  pockets.  Hotten.  [Thieves' slang.] 

He  was  worth  202.  a  week,  he  said,  as  a  w^e — that  is,  a 
picker  of  ladies'  pockets. 

Mayliew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  1.  410. 

9.  A  flber  of  cobweb,  a  fine  platinum  ■wire,  or 
a  line  upon  glass,  fixed  in  the  focus  of  a  tele- 
scope, to  aid  in  comparing  the  positions  of  ob- 
jects.—Barbed,  headed,  dead  ■wire.  See  the  adjec- 
tives.— Bljidlng-wire.  See  binding. — Compound  tele- . 
graph- wire,  a  wire  composed  of  a  steel  center  surrounded 
by  a  copper  tube,  the  object  being  to  obtain  the  necessary 
conductivity  and  strength  with  less  material  than  is  re- 
quired when  iron  wire  is  used. — Do'vetall  ■Wire,  a  wire 
having  a  wedge-shaped  section. — Earth  Wire.  See  earth- 
wire. — Filling  the  wire,  in  t£leg.,  putting  such  a  num- 
ber of  stations  on  one  wire  that  it  is  occupied  during  the 
whole  day. — Gold  ■Wire,  a  wire  formed  of  a  core  of  silver 
covered  with  gold.  It  may  be  drawn  out  to  the  fineness  of 
thread. — Ground-^Wlre.  Same  as  ewrth^wire. — Hollow 
wire,  in  goldsmithing,  small  tubes  used  for  malung  joints, 
as  in  the  cases  of  watches,  etc.— Latten,  live,  phantom 
■Wire.  See  the  qualifying  words. — Leading-ill  wire,  the 
wire  which  makes  connection  between  a  telegraph-line 
and  a  telegraph-office. — Open  wires,  in  teleg.,  exposed 
or  overhead  bare  wires.  Also  sometimes  used  for  open 
cirffuU. — Saddle  wire,  a  telegraph-wire  carried  on  in- 
sulators fixed  directly  to  the  tops  of  the  poles.— Taped 
■wires,  wires  covered  with  tape  for  insulation  or  weather- 
protection.— Telodynamic  Wire,  a  wire  used  to  transmit 
force  or  power,  as  in  giving  motion  to  a  machine  from  a 
countershaft  or  from  the  driving-pulley  of  an  engine. — To 
pull  or  work  (the)  ■wires.  See  wire-pulling. — Under- 
takers' ■wire,  a  kind  of  insulated  wire  the  use  of  which 
was  at  one  time  authorized  by  the  fire-insurance  under- 
writers  for  electric-lighting  purposes.  The  name  was  given 
because  of  the  defective  quality  or  insulation  of  this  wire 
and  the  consequent  danger  in  its  use.  [Colloq.]— Wire- 
covering  machine,  a  machine  tor  covering  wire  with  a 
finer  wire  or  with  ttu'ead. — Wire  of  Lapland,  a  shining 
slender  material  made  from  the  sinews  of  the  reindeer, 
soaked  in  water,  beaten,  and  spun  into  a  sort  of  thread  of 
great  strength.  These  threads  are  dipped  in  melted  tin, 
and  drawn  through  a  horn  with  a  hole  in  it.  The  Lapland- 
ers use  this  wire  for  embroidering  their  clothes. — Wlre- 
twisting  machine,  a  machine  or  tool  for  joining  ends 
of  wire,  as  sections  of  fencing-  or  telegraph-wires,  etc.,  by 
twisting  them  on  each  other. —  Woven-Wlrc  lathing. 
See  lathing'^. 

II.  a.  Made  of  ■wire ;  consisting  of  or  fitted 
with  ■wires:  as,  a  wire  sieve;  a  wire  bird-cage. 

He  did  him  to  the  uifre-window. 

As  fast  as  he  could  gang. 
Fire  of  FrendraugM  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  180). 

Wire  armor.  Same  as  chain-mail.  See  maiZl,  3.— Wire 
belting,  belts  or  straps  for  macliinery,  made  of  wire  in- 
stead of  leather. — Wire  bent.  See  bentz. — Wire  bridge, 
(a)  Same  as  suspension-bridge.  See  bridge^  (with  cut),  (b) 
In  elect.,  a  kind  of  Wheatstone  bridge  in  which  two  adja- 
cent resistances  are  formed  by  a  wire  which  can  be  divided 
in  any  ratio  by  means  of  a  hiding  contact  and  a  gradu- 
ated scale.— Wire  cables.  See  ca6fe.— Wire  cartridge, 
a  cartridge  for  a  shotgun,  having  the  charge  of  shot  in- 
closed in  a  network  of  wire  to  concentrate  the  discharge. 
Wire  cartridgesaiG  woven  wire  receptacles  in  which  shot 
are  mixed  with  bone  dust.  Sportsman's  Gazetteer,  p.  668. 
Wire  cloth.  See  doth.— Vire  en^tanglements,  in  fort 
See  enta,jiglemerU.—Wiie  fence,  gauze,  guard,  gun. 
See  the  nouns. — Wire  mattress.  See  mattress.— wire 
rope.  See  rojwi.— Wire-sprittg  coUing-machlne,  a 
machine  for  making  spiral  metal  springs.— Wire  Stitch. 
See  stitch,  9.— Wire  wheeL  See  wlieeli. 
Wire^  (wir),  v.:  pret.  and  pp.  wired,  ppr.  wiring. 
[<.wire\n.^  I.  trans.  1.  To  bind,  fit,  or  other- 
■wise  pro^vide  with  ■syire ;  put  ■wire  in,  on,  around , 
through,  etc. :  as,  to  wire  corks  in  bottling  li- 
quors ;  to  wire  beads ;  to  wire  a  fence ;  to  wire 
a  bird-skin,  as  in  taxidermy;  to  wire  a  house 
for  electric  lighting. 

As  bats  at  the  viired  window  of  a  dairy. 
They  beat  their  vans. 

SheUey,  Witch  of  Atlas,  xvi. 

In  1711  the  coats  used  to  be  mred  to  make  them  stick 

out.    J.  Ashtan,  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Ann^  1. 151. 

Many  of  the  houses  built  during  the  past  two  years 

were  wired  when  constructed. 

Eleetric  Rev.  (Amer.),  X\.  4. 

2.  To  snare  by  means  of  a  wire :  as,  to  wire  a 

bird. 

Donald  Caird  can  wire  a  maukin, 
Kens  the  wiles  o'  dun-deer  staukin'. 

Seott,  Donald  Caird 's  Come  Again. 
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3.  To  send  through  a  telegraphic  wire ;  send  by 
telegraph,  as  a  message ;  telegraph :  as,  vnre  a 
reply.     [CoUoq.] 

The  coronation  of  the  Emperor  ol  Austria  as  King  of 
Hungary,  the  canonization  of  saints  of  Some,  were  .  .  . 
cabled  to  New  York,  just  as  the  Washington  news  is  wired 
to  the  same  place.  Athenseum,  No.  2154,  p.  207. 

4.  To  be  wound  or  bound  about  like  wire ;  en- 
oirole.     [Bare.] 

But,  as  the  Vine  her  lovely  Elm  doth  wire, 

Grasp  both  oar  Hearts^  and  Same  with  fresh  Desire. 

HmceU,  Letters,  I.  L  14. 

5.  In  surg.,  to  maintain  the  ends  of  (a  fractured 
bone)  in  close  apposition  by  means  of  wire 
passed  through  holes  drilled  in  the  bone. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  flowin  currents  as  thin  as 
wire.     [Bare.] 

Then  in  small  streams  (through  all  the  isle  wiring) 
Sends  it  to  every  part^  both  heat  and  life  inspiring. 

i*.  Fletcher,  Purple  Island,  iv. 

2.  To  communicate  by  means  of  a  telegraphic 
wire ;  telegraph. 

I  told  her  in  what  way  I  had  learned  of  her  accident 
and  her  whereabouts,  and  I  added  that  I  had  mred  to 
her  husband.  D.  Christie  Murray,  Weaker  Vessel,  zzxiiL 
To  Wire  away.    Same  as  to  vnre  in.    [Slang.] 

Nevertheless,  in  one  fashion  or  another  he  "keeps  vnr- 
iruj  away,"  stopping  now  and  then  to  listen  as  well  as  his 
throbbing  pulses  will  allow. 

Fortnightty  Ren.,  N.  S.,  XLin.93. 
To  Wire  In,  to  apply  one's  self  closely  and  perseveringly 
to  anything ;  press  forward ;  go  ahead.    [Slang.] 
wire^  (wir),  n.    A  corruption  of  weir. 
wire-bent  (wir'bent),  n.    Same  as  mat-grass,  2. 
wire-bird  (wir'b6rd),  n.    A  species  of  plover. 

[At  St.  Helena]  are  a  tew  Wild  Goats,  a  kind  of  Kock 
Pigeon,  and  a  species  of  Plover  called  the  "  Wire  Bird." 
W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  657. 

wire-cutter  (wir'kufer),  n.  A  form  of  nippei-s 
with  sharp  edges  or  blades,  for  cutting  wire. 

wired  (wird),  a.  [<  wire -H -ed2.]  1.  In  ornith., 
having  wires  or  wiry  feathers :  chiefly  in  eom- 

gosition :  as,  the  twelve-wired  bird  of  paradise, 
ompare  wire-tcdled,  and  see  joirei,  n.,  6,  and 
cuts  under  SeUucides,  thread-tailed,  TrochilidsB, 
and  Videstrelda. —  3.  In  croqii^t,  protected  or 
obstructed  by  an  intervening  wire. 
wire-dancer  (wir'dan"s6r;,  n.  One  who  dances 
or  performs  other  feats  upon  a  wire  stretched 
at  some  distance  above  the  ground.  Compare 
rope-dancer. 

Mr.  Maddox,  the  celebrated  wire-dancer,  .  .  .  had  also 
been  engaged  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  same  theatre. 

Baker,  Biographia  Dramatica  (ed.  1811),  I.  127. 

wire-dancing  (wir'dan"sing),  m.  The  perform- 
ance or  the  profession  of  a  wire-dancer. 

Wire-dancing,  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  I  have  seen  ex- 
hibited, appears  to  me  to  be  misnamed ;  it  consists  rather 
of  various  feats  of  bEdancing,  the  actor  sitting,  standing, 
lying,  or  walking  upon  the  wire,  which  at  the  same  time 
is  usually  swung  backwards  and  forwards. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  316. 

wiredraw  (wir'dra),  v. ;  pret.  wiredrew,  pp.  toire- 
drawn,  ppr.  wiredraieing.  I,  trans.  1.  To  draw 
(metal)  out  into  wire ;  especially,  to  form  into 
wire,  as  a  metal,  by  forcibly  pulling  through 
a  series  of  holes  gradually  decreasing  in  diame- 
ter.— 2.  To  draw  out  to  greater  length ;  extend 
in  quantity  or  time  ;  stretch,  especially  to  ex- 
cess; prolong;  protract. 

A  hungry  chirurgeon  often  produces  and  wire-drawa 
his  cure.  Burton,  Anat.  of  MeL,  p.  276. 

He  never  desisted  from  pulling  his  Beard  till  he  had 
wiredrawn  it  down  to  his  Feet. 

MaundreU,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  42. 

3.  To  draw  out  into  excessive  tenuity  or  sub- 
tlety, as  a  thought,  argument,  or  discourse ; 
spin  out,  espieoially  by  useless  refinements, 
hair-splitting,  or  the  like ;  render  prolix  at  the 
expense  of  force  and  clearness. 

The  devil  perhaps  may  want  his  due  if  authority  be  not 
reviled  against,  and  a  long  schismatical  oration  hypocriti- 
cally stretched  out  to  the  rabble  of  their  disobedient  and 
unlicked  auditors,  who  ...  do  extol  the  vapourous  mat- 
ter  with  a  wire-drawn  speech  and  louting  courtesy. 

Tom  Kash  his  Ohost,  p.  8. 

What  they  call  Improvement  is  generally  .  .  .  spinning 
out  their  Author's  sense  till  'tis  wiredrawn;  that  is,  weak 
and  slender.      Felton,  On  the  Classicks  (ed.  1715),  p.  163. 

The  development  of  those  principles  [special  pleading] 
produced  such  a .  .  .  crop  of  .  .  .  wiredrawn  distinctions 
that  the  most  subtle  intellect  found  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand them.  Forsyth  Hortensius,  p.  341. 

4.  To  stretch  or  strain  unwarrantably;  wrest; 
pervert;  distort. 

Ton  injuriously  Wiredraw  him  to  Presbyters,  and  foist 
in  (Seniores  and  prsepositos)  which  are  farre  from  the 
clause  and  matt«.    Bp.  Hall,  Vet.  of  Humb.  Remonst,  §  8. 

Nor  am  I  for  forcing,  or  wiredrawing  the  sense  of  the 

text  so  as  to  make  it  designedly  foretell  the  King's  death. 

South,  Sermons,  V.  ii. 
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I  have  been  wrongfully  accused,  and  my  sense  been 
wiredraum  into  blasphemy.  Dryden. 

5.  To  beguile;  cheat. 

To  Wire  draw,  ...  to  decoy  a  Man,  or  get  somewhat 
out  of  him.  Bailey,  1731. 

6.  In  the  steam-engine,  to  draw  off  (steam)  by 
one  or  more  small  apertures,  materially  redu- 
cing its  pressure  after  the  passage. 

n,  intrans.  To  follow  the  profession,  prac- 
tice, or  methods  of  a  wiredrawer;  especially, 
to  use  unwarrantable  methods ;  pervert;  cheat. 

Thou  hadst  land  and  thousands,  which  thou  spend'st. 
And  flung'st  away,  and  yet  it  flows  In  double. 
I  purchas'd,  wrung,  and  wire-draw'd  for  my  wealth. 
Lost,  and  was  cozen *d.    Beatt.  and  Fl.,  Scornful  Lady,  v. 

wiredrawer  (wir'dra'fer),  n.  [<  loiredraw  -I- 
-eri.]  1.  One  who  or  that  which  draws  metal 
into  wire. 

Yet  they  will  take  upon  them  to  displace  a  bishop  and 

learned  divines,  and  place  in  their  room  weavers  and 

wire-drawers.  Tom  Xash  his  Ghost,  p.  9. 

Then  again  they  [wires]  are  nealed  the  third  time,  .  .  . 

and  delivered  to  the  small  Wire  Drawers. 

Bay,  Eng.  Words  (ed.  1691),  p.  196. 

2.  Figuratively,  one  who  spins  out  unduly; 
one  who  carries  a  matter  into  useless  subtle- 
ties, with  or  without  perversion  of  meaning. 

Either  shut  me  out  for  a  Wrangler,  or  cast  me  off  for  a 
Wiredrawer.  Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  106. 

3.  A  stingy,  grasping  person.    HalUwell. 
wiredrawing  (wir'dra*ing),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of 

wiredraw,  ».j  1.  The  act  or  art  of  extending 
ductile  metals  into  wire.  The  metal  is  first  ham- 
mered into  a  bar,  and  theji  passed  successively  through 
a  series  of  holes  in  a  hardened  steel  plate,  gradually  di- 
minishing in  diameter  until  the  requisite  degree  of  fine- 
ness is  attained.  Extremely  fine  gold  and  platinum  wires 
for  the  spider-lines  of  telescope-micrometers  are  formed 
by  coating  the  metal  with  silver,  and  then  drawing  it  down 
to  a  great  tenuity  through  a  draw-plate  the  holes  of  which 
are  made  in  a  diamond  or  ruby.  The  silver  is  then  re- 
moved by  nitric  acid,  leaving  an  almost  invisible  interior 
wire,  which  has  been  attenuated  to  a  diameter  of  only 
iBjjnlnch. 

2.  Figuratively,  the  act  of  drawing  out  an  argu- 
ment or  a  discussion  to  prolixity  and  attenua- 
tion by  useless  refinements,  distinctions,  dis- 
quisitions, etc. 

The  counsel  on  the  other  side  declared  that  such  twist- 
ing, such  wiredrawing,  was  never  seen  in  a  coiut  of  jus- 
tice. Macmday. 

Outof  all  that  rubbish  of  Arab  idolatries,  .  .  .  rumours 
and  hypotheses  of  Greek  and  Jews,  with  their  idle  wire- 
(2rat£r£7i98,  this  wild  man  of  the  Desert  [Mahomet] .  .  .had 
seen  into  the  kernel  of  the  matter. 

Carlyle,  Hero- Worship,  ii. 

Wlredrawing-bencll,  an  apparatus  forwiredrawing,  con- 
sisting of  a  reel  on  which  the  wire  to  be  drawn  is  wound, 
adraw-plate  and  stand,  and  a  cone-shaped  drum  actuated 
by  bevel-gearing. 

■wire-edge  (wir'ej),  n.  A  thin,  wire-like  edge 
formed  on  a  cutting-tool  by  over-sharpening  it 
on  one  side,  which  causes  the  edge  to  turn  over 
slightly  toward  the  other  side. 

wire-edged  (wir'ejd),  a.     Having  a  wire-edge. 

The  tool  to  be  ground  .  .  .  will  .  .  .  beaome  wire-edged. 
Ca/mpin,  Hand-turning,  p.  41. 

wire-finder  (wlr'fin^dfer),  n.  A  kind  of  tele- 
phonic detector  employed  to  find  the  wires  be- 
longing to  different  circuits,  etc.  it  has  a  mag- 
net between  the  poles  of  which  the  wire  is  held ;  near  the 
magnet  is  a  short  ear-tube  with  ferrotype  diaphragm; 
and  a  pulsating  or  interrupted  current  sent  through  the 
wire  causes  the  diaphragm  to  sound. 

■wire-gage  (wir'gaj),  n.    See  gage'^. 

■wire-grass  (wir'gras),  n.  1.  A  species  of  mea- 
dow-grass, Poa  compressa,  native  in  the  Old 
World,  naturalized  in  North  America,  it  is  some- 
times mistaken  for  the  Kentucky  blue-grass,  Poapraten- 
sis,  but  is  well  distinguished  by  its  shorter  leaves  and 
smaller  dense  panicle,  and  its  flattened  wiry  culms  which 
are  decumbent  and  less  talL  Also  called  English  blue- 
grass. 

2.  A  valued  forage  grass,  Eleusine  Indica,  per- 
haps native  in  India,  now  widely  distributed  in 
warm  and  temperate  regions:  it  is  common 
southward  in  the  United  States,  it  has  thick 
succulent  stems  with  radiating  spikes  at  the  summit 
Also  crab-grass,  yard-grass,  and  dog*8-tail. 

3.  One  of  various  other  grasses,  as  the  Bermuda 
grass,  Oynodon  Dactylon  (see  grass),  Spordbolus 
junceus,  and  species  of  ArisUda  in  the  southern 
United  States,  and  Paspalum  filiforme  in  the 
West  Indies. 

■wiregrub  (wiT'erub),  n.    A  wireworm. 

wire-heel  (wir'hel),  n.  A  certain  defect  and 
disease  in  the  feet  of  a  horse  or  other  beast. 

wireman  (wir'man),  n.;  pi.  mremen  (-men). 
A  man  who  puts  up  and  looks  after  wires,  as 
for  the  telegraph,  telephone,  or  electric  light- 
ing. 

Linemen  and  wiremen  were  in  great  demand  in  New 
York  last  week.  Elect.  Rev.  (Amer.),  XVII.  286. 
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wire-micrometer  (wir'nu-krom^e-t^r),  «.  A 
micrometer  with  fine  -wires  arranged  in  paral- 
lel and  intersecting  series  across  the  field  of 
the  instrument. 

■wire-pan  (wir'pan),  n.  A  pan  -with  a  bottom 
made  of  wire  cloth,  used  for  baking  cake,  etc. 

■wlre-pegger  (wir'peg'6r),  n.  In  sfwe-manuf., 
a  nailing-  or  pegging-maohine  for  cutting  ■wire 
pegs  from  a  continuous  wire  and  driving  them 
into  shoe-soles ;  a  wire-nailing  machine.  Com- 
pare pegger  and  nailing-machine. 

wire-puller  (■!nr'pul''6r),  m.  1.  One  who  pulls 
the  wires,  as  of  a  puppet.  Hence — 2.  One  who 
operates  by  secret  means ;  one  who  exercises  a 
powerful  but  secret  influence ;  an  intriguer. 

It  was  useless  now  to  bribe  the  Comltia,  to  work  with 
clubs  and  wire-puilers.  Froude,  Ctesar,  p.  369. 

One  of  the  great  English  political  parties,  and  naturally 
the  party  suftorting  the  Government  in  power,  holds  a 
Conference  of  gentlemen  to  whom  I  hope  I  may  vrithout 
offense  apply  the  American  name  viire-puUers. 

Maine,  Pop.  Government^  iv. 

■wire-pulling  (wir'pul'^ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
pulling  the  wires,  as  of  a  puppet  or  other  me- 
chanical contrivance.  Hence — 2.  The  rous- 
ing, guiding,  and  controlling  of  any  organiza- 
tion or  body  of  persons,  especially  a  political 
party,  by  underhand  influence  or  management; 
intrigue,  especially  political  intrigue. 

wirer  (wir'fer),  n.  [<  wire  +  -erl._]  One  who 
wires ;  specifically,  one  who  uses  ■wires  to  snare 
game. 

The  nightly  wirer  of  their  innocent  hare. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

wire-road  (wir'rod),  M.  Same  aawireway.  E.B. 
Knight. 

■wire-sewed  (wir'sod),  a.  Sewed  with  wire  in- 
stead of  thread :  noting  books  and  pamphlets. 

■wire-shafted  (•wir'shSf 'ted),  a.  Devoid  of  webs 
for  most  or  aU  the  length  of  its  shaft,  as  a 
feather;  ■wired,  as  a  bird.  See  wire-tailed,  and 
cut  under  Seleuddes. 

■wire-sil^7er  (■wir'siVv^r),  n.  Native  silver  in 
slender  wire-like  forms. 

wiresmith  (wir'smith),  n.  One  who  makes 
metal  into  wire,  especially  by  beating  or  ham- 
mering. 

Wire  was  obtained  by  hammering  up  strips  of  metal, 
and  the  artificers  thus  employed  were  termed  in  the  trade 
tmre-smiths.  The  Engineer,  LX'VII.  209. 

■wire-stitched  (wir'stieht),  a.  Noting  pam- 
phlets, etc.,  that  are  fastened  with  wire. 

wire-straightener  (■wir'strat'nSr),  n.  An  ap- 
paratus for  removing  bends  from  wire,  as  from 
that  which  has  been  coiled.  The  wire  is  pulled 
forcibly  between  three  or  more  fixed  points  not 
in  line. 

•wire-stretcher  (■»riT'strech''6r),  n.  A  hand-tool 
for  clasping  the  loose  ends  of  wires  in  fences 
and  telegraph-wires,  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
and  drawing  them  together  to  make  a  joint. 

■wire-tailed  (■wir'tald),  a.  Having  Yriry  or  -wire- 
shafted  tail-feathers,  as  the  thread-taUed  swal- 
low, JJromitus  fiUfervs.  See  cuts  under  thread- 
tailed,  Trochilidse,  Videstrelda,  and  Vidua. 

■wire-tramwaiy(-wir'tram''wa),«.  Same  as  loire- 
way.    E.  H.  Knight. 

■wire-t^wist  (■wir'twisf),  n.  A  kind  of  gun-bar- 
rel made  of  a  ribbon  of  iron  and  steel  coiled 
around  a  mandrel  and  welded.  The  ribbon  is  made 
by  welding  together  laminae  of  iron  and  steel,  or  two  qual- 
ities of  iron,  and  drawing  the  resulting  bar  between  roll- 
ers.   E.  H.  Knight. 

wireway  (wir'wa),  n.  A  system  of  transpor- 
tation by  the  agency  of  traveling  or  stationary 
wires.  Wireways  are  used  for  carrying  stone,  ores,  clay, 
coal,  etc.,  from  mines  to  docks  or  railroad  stations,  or  from 
docks  to  coal-yards,  or  from  sewage  construction-works  to 
docks  or  dumping-grounds,  etc.  The  most  common  form 
IS  an  endless  traveling  wire  rope,  supported  on  posts  placed 
at  intervals  along  the  way,  or,  m  some  instances,  supported 
only  at  each  end,  as  in  the  crossing  of  rivers  or  ravines,  or 
the  descentof  mountain-sides.  Smallerways  employ  flxed 
wires  on  which  travel  light  baskets  for  conveying  money 
and  packages  in  shops.  In  the  traveling-wire  systems  the 
freight  Is  placed  in  buckets  or  skips  hung  on  the  wire  and 
traveling  along  with  it.  Arrangements  are  made  for  auto- 
matic loading,  starting,  stopping,  unloading,  and  switch- 
ing to  branch  wires.  Some  of  the  traveling-wire  lines 
used  in  mines  are  several  miles  long.  In  short  lines,  as 
in  cash-carrier  systems,  the  traveling  basket,  ball,  or  car  is 
sometimes  moved  by  raising  one  end  of  the  wire,  when  the 
CM-  rolls  down  to  the  cashier's  desk.  See  cash-carrier  and 
telpherage.    Also  called  imre-road,  vkre-tramway. 

Wire-weed  (wir-wed),  n.  The  knot-grass  Polygo- 
num aviculare.  Britten  and  Bolland.  FProv. 
Eng.] 

wirework  (-wir'werk),  n.  [=  Icel.  ima-mrU, 
wireivork,  filigree-work;  as  wire^-  +  work,  n.] 
Fabrics  made  of  wire,  such  as  wire  gauze  and 
wire  cloth,  or  objects  made  of  vrire,  such  as 
bird-cages  and  sponge-racks. 
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Penned  off  with  netted  wirework,  in  tlie  clear,  brlglit 
Elione  flood,  are  places  for  the  swans  and  ducks. 

Siehardiion,  A  Girdle  Bound  the  Earth,  xxt. 

wire-worker  (wir'w6r"k6r),  «,  1.  -One  who 
manufactures  articles  from  wire. — 2.  Same  as 
wire-puller. 

wire-working  (wir'w6r"kiiig),  m.  1.  The  man- 
ufacture of  wire^  or  of  articles  requiring  wire. 
—  2.  Same  as  vnre-pulling. 

wireworks  (wir'w^rks),  n.  pi.  and  smg.  An 
establishment  where  wire  is  made  or  fitted  to 
some  specific  use. 

Wlreworm  (wir'w6rm),  m.  1.  The  slender  hard- 
bodied  larva  of  any  one  of  the  click-beetles  or 
snapping-beetles  of  the  iamilj  Elateridse.  Some 
of  these  larvse 
live  under  the 
loose  hark  of 
dying  trees  and 

in  old  logs  and  Wheat-wireworm 

stumps,       while  (Larva  of  Agriotes  mancus). 

many  live  under- 
ground, and  feed  on  the  roots  of  cereals  and  on  other  crops. 
They  remain  in  the  larval  state  two  or  more  years,  and  are 
among  the  worst  enemies  of  the  crops  in  North  America 
and  Europe.    Also  wiregrijCb. 

3.  A  myriapod  of  the  genus  Jultis  or  of  an  allied 
genus;  a  galley-worm.  [U.S.]  —  3.  A  para- 
sitic worm  of  sheep,  StrongyUts  contortuVus. — 
Hop-Wlreworm,  Agriotes  Hneatus.  [Eng.]  — Wheat- 
Wlrewonn,  Agriotes  mancus.    See  cut  above.    [U.  S.] 

wire-wove  (wir'wov),  a.  Noting  a  glazed  pa- 
per of  fine  quality,  used  chiefiy  for  letter-paper. 

wirily  (wir'i-li),  adv.    In  a  wiry  manner;  like 
wire. 
My  grandfather,  albeit  spare,  was  wirSy  elastic. 

Landor,  Imag.  Conv.,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Cecil,  Anjou, 

[and  F^n^lon. 

Wiriness  (wir'i-nes),  n.   The  state  or  character 

of  being  wiry. 
wiring  (wir'ing),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  vmre,  «.]    1. 
In  surg.,  the  holding  in  apposition  of  the  ends 
of  a  fractured  bone  by  means  of  wire  passed 
through  holes  drilled  in  the  bony  substance:  a 
method  employed  most  frequently  in  cases  of 
fractured  patella,  in  which  bony  union  is  es- 
pecially difficult  to  obtain. — 2.  In  taxidermy, 
the  setting  or  fixing  of  the  skin  on  a  wire  frame- 
work or  the  insertion  of  a  wire  in  any  member: 
as,  the  wiring  of  the  legs  was  faulty. 
wiring-maclune  (wir'ing-ma-shen"),  n.     1.  A 
hand-tool  for  fastening  the  "wire  staples  of  a 
Venetian  blind  to  the  slats. —  2.  A  bench  and 
tool  for  securing  wire  fastenings  to  soda-water 
bottles.    It  holds  the  cork  in  position  while  the 
fastening  is  put  in  place. —  3.  A  tinmen's  tool 
for  bendmg  the  edges  of  tin  plate  over  a  wire. 
wiring-press  (wir'ing-pres),  n.     A  press  for 
wiring  pieced  tinware.    E.  S.  Kmght. 
Wiriwa,  n.     [African.]     One  of  the  African 
colies  or  mouse-birds,  Colms  senegalensis. 
wirkf,  wirket,  v.  and  n.    Obsolete  spellings  of 

work. 
wirryt,  v.  t.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  worry. 
Wirsung's  canal  or  duct.  The  pancreatic  duct. 
wiry  (wir'i),  a.     [<  wire^  +  -^i.]     1.  Made  of 
wire ;  in  the  form  of  wire. 

Gome  down,  come  down,  my  bonny  bird,  .  .  . 
Tour  cage  shall  be  otwiry  goud, 
Whar  now  it's  but  the  wand. 

Lord  William  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  20). 
For  caught,  and  cag'd,  and  starv'd  to  death. 
In  dying  sighs  my  little  breath 
>  Soon  pass'd  the  v^ry  grate. 

Cowper,  On  a  GoldQnch  Starved,  to  Death  in  His  Cage. 

2.  Eesemblingwire;  especially,  tough  and  flex- 
ible ;  of  persons,  lean  and  sinewy. 

Here  on  its  vHry  stem,  in  rigid  bloom, 
Grows  the  salt  lavender  that  lacks  perfume. 

CraUbe,  Works,  IV.  216. 
A  little  wir!/  sergeant  of  meek  demeanour  and  strong 
sense.  Dickens^  Detective  Police. 

She  was  wiry,  and  strong,  and  nimble. 

TroUope,  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset,  xxzvii. 
She  had  a  light,  trim,  wiry  figure,  especially  adapted  to 
those  feats  of  skill  which  depend  on  balance. 

Whyte  Melvaie,  White  Eose,  II.  viiL 
Wiry  pulse.  See  pulaei. 
vns^,  a.  [<  ME.  wis,  certain,  sure,  for  certain, 
to  wisse,  certainly,  mid  wisse,  with  certainty; 
=  Icel.  viss,  certain,  =  Sw.  viss,  certain  (visst, 
certainly),  =  Dan.  vis,  certain  (vist,  certainly) ; 
in  AS.  D.  and  G.  the  word  arrpears  with  a  pre- 
fix, AS.  geuiis  =  D.  gewis  =  &.  gewiss,  certain, 
certainly:  see  wis^,wis^,iwis.'\  Certain;  sure: 
especially  in  the  phrases  to  wisse,  for  certain, 
certainly;  mid  wisse,  with  certainty. 

That  wite  thu  to  wisse. 
Legend  of  St.  Catherine  (ed.  Morton),  1. 1643. 

wis^t,  adm.  [Early  mod.  E.  (dial.)  wusse;  <  ME. 
ivis,  by  apheresis  from  iwis:  see  iwis.J  Cer- 
tainly; truly;  indeed:  same  as  wis. 
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"No,  wis,"  quod  he,  "myn  owen  nece  dere." 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  474. 
EnoweU.  Why,  I  hope  you  will  not  a-hawking  now,  will 

you? 
Stephen.  No,  wusse;  but  111  practise  against  next  year, 
uncle.        B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  i.  1. 

wis^t,  «■  A  spurious  word,  arising  from  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  Middle  English  adverb 
iwis,  often  written  i-wis,  and  in  Middle  English 
manuscripts  i  wis,  I  wis,  whence  it  has  been 
taken  as  the  pronoun  Z  with  a  verb  wis,  vaguely 
regarded  as  connected  with  wit  (which  has  a 
preterit  lojsf).  See  iwis,  and,  for  the  real  verb, 
see  vjifl-. 

Which  book,  advisedly  read,  and  diligently  followed  but 
one  year  at  home  in  England,  would  do  a  young  gentle- 
man more  good,  I  wiss,  than  three  years'  travell  abroad. 
Asoliam^  The  Scholemaster,  p.  66. 
Where  my  morning  haunts  are  he  wisses  not. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

wisardt,  n.  and  a.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  wiz- 
ard. 
wisdom  (wiz'dum),  n.  [<  ME.  wisdom,  wysdom, 
wisedom,  <  AS.  wisdom,  wisdom  (=  OS.  wisdom 
=  OPries.  wisdom  =  MD.  wijsdom  =  OHG. 
MHGr.  wistuom,  wisdom,  knowledge,  judgment, 
G.  weissthvm,  knowledge,  =  Icel.  visdomr  =  Sw. 
Dan.  visdom,  wisdom),  <  wis,  wise,  -I-  dom,  con- 
dition: see  m«ei  and -i^oTO.]  1.  The  property" 
of  being  wise ;  the  power  or  faculty  of  forming 
the  fittest  and  truest  judgment  in  any  matter 
presented  for  consideration ;  a  combination  of 
discernment,  discretion,  and  sagacity,  or  similar 
qualities  and  faculties,  involving  also  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge,  especially  the  knowledge 
of  men  and  things  gained  by  experience,  it  is 
often  used  in  a  sense  nearly  synonymous  with  discretion, 
or  with  prudence,  but  both  of  these  are  strictly  only  par- 
ticular phases  of  wisdom.  Frequently  wisdom  implies 
little  more  than  sound  and  sober  common-sense :  hence 
it  is  often  opposed  to  folly. 

Than  seide  thei,  be  comen  assent,  thei  wolde  counseile 
with  Merlyn,  that  hadde  grete  tmaeaom. 

Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  8.\  i.  96. 
The  beste  viysdam  that  I  Can 
ys  to  doe  well  &  drede  no  man, 
Booke  qf  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  extra  ser.,  i.  68. 
That  which  moveth  God  to  work  is  goodness,  and  that 
which  ordereth  his  work  is  wisdom,  and  that  which  per- 
fecteth  ilia  work  is  power.  Hooker. 

If  you  go  on  thus,  you  will  kill  yourself ; 
And  'tis  not  wisdom  thus  to  second  grief 
Against  yourself.  Skak.,  Much  Ado,  v.  1.  2. 

When  I  arraigned  the  imsdam  of  Providence,  I  only 
showed  my  own  ignorance.  Goldsmith,  Asem. 

If  old  age  is  even  a  state  of  suffering,  it  is  a  state  of 
superior  wisdom,  in  which  man  avoids  all  the  rash  and 
foolish  things  he  does  in  his  youth. 

Sydney  Smith,  in  Lady  Holland,  vL 

2.  Human  learning;  knowledge  of  arts  and 
sciences;  erudition. 

Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians. 
,  Acts  vii.  22. 

The  Doctors  laden  with  so  many  badges  or  cognisances 
of  wisdom.  Foxe  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  1. 106). 

3.  With  possessive  pronouns  used  as  a  personi- 
fication (like  "your  highness,"  etc.). 

Viola.  I  saw  thee  late  at  the  Count  Orsino's. 
Clown.  ...  I  think  I  saw  your  wisdom  there. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  1.  47. 
Do,  my  good  fools,  my  honest  pious  coxcombs, 
My  wary  fools  too  I  have  I  caught  your  wisdoms? 

Fletcher,  Wife  for  a  Month,  iv.  1. 

4.  A  wise  saying  or  act;  a  wise  thing. 

They  which  do  eate  or  drinke,  hauyng  those  wisdomes 
euer  in  sighte,  .  .  .  may  sussitate  some  disputation  or 
reasonynge  wherby  some  part  of  tyme  shall  be  saued 
whiche  els  .  .  .  wolde  be  idely  consumed. 

Sir  T.  Myot,  The  Governour,  ii.  3. 

One  of  her  many  wisdoms.    Mrs,  H.  Jackson,  Bamona,  i. 

5.  Skill;  sMlfulness. 
And  I  have  filled  him  with  the  spirit  of  God,  in  v^dom, 

and  in  understanding,  and  in  knowledge,  and  in  all  man- 
ner of  workmanship.  Ex.  xxxi.  3. 

[In  Scripture  the  word  is  sometimes  specifically  used,  espe- 
cially in  Paul's  Epistles,  in  an  opprobrious  sense  to  desig- 
nate the  theosophical  speculations  (1  Cor.  i.  19, 20)  or  rhe- 
torical arts  (1  Cor.  ii.  S)  current  among  the  Greeks  and 
Eomans  in  the  first  century ;  sometimes  in  a  good  sense  to 
designate  spiritual  perception  of,  accompanied  with  obe- 
dience to,  the  divine  law  (Prov.  iii.  13 ;  Acts  vi.  3).  Some- 
times (as  in  Prov.  viii.)  it  has  personal  attributes  assigned 
toil] 

Book  of  Wisdom  of  Jesus.  See  Eeclesiasli<:us.—'Boo)i 
of  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  one  of  the  deuterocanonical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  (See  deuterocarmnical  and 
Apocrypha.)  Tradition  ascribes  its  authorship  to  Solo- 
mon ;  but  by  most  modern  Protestant  theologians  it  is 
attributed  to  an  Alexandrian  Jew  of  the  first  or  second 
century  B.  o.  The  shorter  title  Wisdom,  or  Book  of  Wis- 
dom, is  commonly  applied  to  this  book,  but  not  to  Bccle- 
siasticus.  Abbreviated  TFisiJ.— Salt  of  wisdom.  Same 
as  sal  aleiribroth  (which  see,  under  «oii).=Syn.  1.  Enma- 
ledge.  Prudence,  Wisdom,  Discretion,  Providemse,  Forecast, 
Provision.  Enowledge  has  several  steps,  as  the  percep- 
tion of  facts,  the  accumulation  of  facts,  and  familiarity 
by  experience,  but  it  does  not  include  action,  nor  the 
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power  of  judging  what  is  best  in  ends  to  be  pursued  or  be 
means  for  attaining  those  ends.  Prudence  is  sometimes 
the  power  of  judging  what  are  the  best  means  for  attain- 
ing desired  ends ;  it  may  be  a  word  or  action,  or  it  may 
be  simply  the  power  to  avoid  danger.  It  implies  delib- 
eration and  care,  whether  in  acting  or  refraining  from  ac- 
tion. Wisdom  chooses  not  only  the  best  means  but  also 
the  best  ends;  it  is  thus  far  higher  than  prudence,  which 
may  by  choosing  wrong  ends  go  altogether  astray ;  hence 
also  it  is  often  used  In  the  Bible  for  piety.  As  compared 
with  knowledge,  it  sees  more  deeply  into  the  heart  of  things 
and  more  broadly  and  comprehensively  sums  up  relations, 
draws  conclusions,  and  acts  upon  them ;  hence  a  man  may 
abound  in  knowledge  and  be  very  deficient  in  vdsdom,  or 
he  may  have  a  practical  wisdom  with  a  comparatively 
small  stock  of  knowledge.  Discretion  is  the  power  to  judge 
critically  what  is  correct  and  proper,  sometimes  without 
suggesting  action,  but  more  often  in  view  of  action  pro- 
posed or  possible.  Like  prudenee  the  word  implies  great 
caution,  and  takes  for  granted  that  a  man  will  not  act  con- 
trary to  what  he  knows.  Providence  looks  much  further 
ahead  than  prudence  or  discretion,  and  plans  and  acts  ac- 
cording to  what  it  sees.  It  may  be  remarked  th&t  provi- 
sion, which  is  from  the  same  root  &b  providence  Sind  pru- 
dence, is  primarily  a  word  of  action,  while  they  are  only 
secondaruy  so.  Forecast  is  a  grave  word  for  looking  care- 
fully forward  to  the  consequences  of  present  situations 
and  decisions;  it  implies,  like  all  these  words  except 
knouiedge,  that  one  will  act  according  to  what  he  can 
make  out  of  the  future.  See  cautious,  astute,  and  genius. 
I  wisdom  dwell  with  prudence,  and  find  out  knowledge  of 
witty  inventions.  Prov.  viii.  12. 

Enowledge  and  wisdom,  far  from  being  one. 
Have  ofttimes 'no  connexion.    Enowledge  AweMi 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men ; 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Enowledge,  a  rude,  unprofitable  mass. 
The  mere  materials  with  which  Wisdom  builds. 
Till  smooth'd,  and  squar'd,  and  fitted  to  its  place. 
Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  t'  enrich. 
Enowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learn'd  so  much ; 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more. 

Cowper,  Task;  vi.  88. 
Men  of  gud  dyscrelyowne 
Suld  excuse  and  lone  Huchowne, 
That  cunnand  wes  in  literature. 
Wyntawn,  quoted  in  Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.), 

[Pref.,  p.  XXV. 
This  was  your  providence, 
Your  wisdom,  to  elect  this  gentleman. 
Your  excellent  forecast  in  the  man,  your  knowledge  I 

Fletcher,  Bule  a  Wife,  iii.  1. 

wisdom-tooth  (wiz '  dom-toth),  TO.  The  last 
molar  tooth  on  either  side  of  each  jaw.  it  ap- 
pears ordinarily  between  the  ages  of  20  and  26,  presuma- 
bly years  of  discretion  (whence  the  name).  Also  technl- 
csdly  called  dens  sapientiee.    Also  wit-tooth. 

It  seems  to  me  in  these  days  they're  all  bom  with  their 
wisdom-teeth  cut  and  their  whiskers  growed. 

Whyte  MelvUle,  White  Rose,  II.  xxvL 

wise^  (wiz),  a.  [<  ME.  wis,  wys,  <  AS.  wis  = 
OS.  OPries.  wis  =  D.  vi^s  =  MLG.  wis,  LG.  wis 
=  OHG.  wis,  wisi,  MHG.  wis,  wise,  G.  weise  = 
Icel.  viss  =  Sw.  Dan.  vis  =  Goth,  weis  (in  comp. 
unweis,  unwise),  wise ;  prob.  orig.  *witsa,  *mtta, 
with  pp.  formative,  from  the  root  of  AS.  witan, 
eta.,  E.  wit^,  know:  see  m)»*i.]  1.  Having  the 
power  of  discerning  and  judging  rightly,  or 
of  discriminating  between  what  is  true  and 
what  is  false,  between  that  which  is  right,  fit, 
and  proper  and  that  which  is  unsuitable,  inju- 
dicious, and  wrong;  possessed  of  discernment, 
discretion,  and  judgment:  as,  a  wise  prince ;  a 
wise  magistrate. 
Five  of  them  were  wise,  and  five  were  foolish. 

Mat.  XXV.  2. 
We,  ignorant  of  ourselves. 
Beg  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise  powers 
Deny  us  for  our  good.  Shak.,  A.  and  C,  ii.  1. 6. 

A  wise  man 
1    Accepts  all  fair  occasions  of  advancement ; 
Flies  no  commodity  for  fear  of  danger. 
Ventures  and  gains,  lives  easily,  drinks  good  wine. 
Fares  neatly,  is  richly  cloath'd,  in  worthiest  company. 
T.  TomMs  (7),  Albumazar,  ii.  2. 

I  am  foolish  old  Mayberry,  and  yet  I  can  be  wise  May- 
berry,  too.  Dekker  and  Webster,  ITorthward  Ho,  i.  1. 

You  read  of  but  one  wise  Man,  and  all  that  he  knew  was, 
that  he  knew  nothing.  Conffreve,  Old  Bachelor,  1. 1. 

2.  Proper  to  a  wise  man;  sage;  grave;  seri- 
ous. 

One  rising,  eminent. 
In  wise  deport^  spake  much  of  light  and  wrong. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  xi.  666. 

3.  Having  knowledge;  knovdng;  intelligent; 
enlightened;  learned;  erudite. 

Bote  ther  were  fewe  men  so  u/ys  that  couthe  the  wei 

thider. 
Bote  bustelyng  forth  as  bestes  ouer  valeyes  and  huUes, 
For  while  thei  wente  here  owen  wille  thei  wente  alle 
amys.  Piers  Plowman  (A),  vi.  4. 

Thou  shalbe  wisest  of  wit,— this  wete  thou  for  sothe, — 
And  know  all  the  conyng  that  kyndly  is  for  men. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.)y  1.  2411. 
Where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
'TiB  tolly  to  be  wise. 
Gray,  On  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College. 

4.  Practically  or  experimentally  knowing;  ex- 
perienced; versed  or  skilled;  dexterous;  cun- 
ning; subtle;  specifically,  skilled  in  some  hid- 
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den  art,  as  magic  or  divination :  as,  the  sooth- 
sayers and  the  wise  men. 
I  pray  yott  tell  where  the  wise  man  the  conjuror  dwells. 
Pede,  Old  WiveB"  Tale. 
They  are  vrise  to  do  evil,  but  to  do  good  they  have  no 
knowledge.  Jer.  iv.  22. 

In  these  nice  sharp  quillets  of  the  law. 
Good  faith,  I  am  no  wiser  than  a  daw. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  ii  1. 18. 

5.  Religious;  pious;  godly. 

From  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  holy  Scriptures, 
which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation. 

2  Tim.  ill.  15. 

6.  Dictated,  directed,  or  guided  by  wisdom; 
containing  wisdom;  judicious:  as,  a  wise  say- 
ing; a  wise  scheme  or  planj  wise  conduct  or 
direction ;  a  wise  determination. 

The  justice  .  .  . 
Fall  of  wise  saws  and  modern  Instances. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7. 156. 
May,  .  .  .  spite  of  praise  and  scorn,  .  .  . 
Attain  the  wise  indifference  of  the  wise, 

Teimyson,  Dedication. 
Never  the  wiser,  without  information  or  advice ;  still  in 
utter  ignorance. 

The  Pretender,  or  Duke  of  Cambridge,  may  both  be  land- 
ed, and  1  never  the  wiser. 

Swift,  ToMissTanhomrigh,  June  8, 1714. 
The  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  the  seven  sages.  See 
sagei,  n — To  maJce  it  Wlset,  to  make  It  a  matter  of  de- 
lioeration. 

Us  thoughte  it  was  noght  worth  to  make  it  wys. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Frol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  786. 

Wise  woman,    (a)  A  woman  skilled  In  hidden  arts ;  a 

witch ;  a  fortune-teller. 

They  call  her  a  wise-woman,  but  I  think  her 

An  arrant  witch.         B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  L  2. 

Supposing,  according  to  popular  fame. 
Wise  woman  and  Witch  to  be  the  same. 

Hood,  Tale  of  a  Trumpet. 

SI  A  midwife.    Scott. = Syn.  1.  Sagacious,  discerning,  orac- 
ar,  long-headed.    See  w^obffm. — 6.  Sound,  solid,  philo- 
sophical. 

wise^  (wiz),  re.  [<  ME.  wise,  wyse,  <  AS.  wise  = 
OS.  wisa  =  OFries.  wis  =  D.  wys  =  LGr.  ^me  = 
OHGr.  wisa,  MHGr.  wise,  Gr.  weise  =  leel.  *vis  (in 
comp.  othruvis,  otherwise)  =  Sw.  Dan.  vis,  way, 
manner,  wise ;  from  the  same  source  as  loise^ : 
see  tcisei,  and  at.  -wise.  Doublet  of  guise.'\ 
Way ;  manner ;  mode ;  guise ;  style :  now  seldom 
used  as  an  independent  word,  except  in  such 
phrases  as  in  any  wise,  in  no  wise,  on  this  wise. 

This  Trbilus,  In  wyse  of  curteysie, 

With  hank  on  bond  and  with  an  huge  route 

Of  knyghtes,  rood  and  dide  hire  compaynye. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  64. 
Ther-Tpon  a  while  I  stood  musyng, 
and  in  my  self  gretly  ymagynyng 
What  wise  I  sholde  parfoorme  tfla  seid  processe. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnlvall),  p.  62. 

Whan  Dodynell  herde  these  tithinges,  he  seide  to  hym- 
self  that  he  wolde  do  the  same  wise,  and  tolde  to  his 
prevy  connseile  that  he  wolde  go  to  court. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  U.  251. 
So  tume  they  still  about,  and  change  in  restlesse  wise. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VII.  viL  18. 
I  considered  myself  as  in  some  wise  of  ecclesiastical 
dignity.  Swift,  Mem.  of  P.  P. 

In  any  wise,  in  any  way ;  by  any  means. 

"Now,  for  my  loue,  helpe  that  I  may  hir  see 
In  eny  wise,"  quod  Auferius  the  kyng ; 
"ffor  1  canne  think  right  wele  that  it  is  she." 

Oenerydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1241. 
Tti  no  wise,  in  no  way ;  on  no  account;  by  no  means. 

Merlin  hem  comaunded  that,  as  soone  as  the!  were 

arived  at  the  port^  in  no  wise  that  thei  tarye  not  but  two 

di^es.  Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  ill.  420. 

Ower  patrone  of  the  shlppe  had  sent  to  hym  letters  at 

Candy  that  he  shuld  toche  at  the  rodes  in  no  wysse. 

TarHngUm,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  22. 
He  is  promised  to  be  wived 
To  fair  Marina ;  but  in  no  wise 
Till  he  had  done  his  sacrifice. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  v.  2. 11. 

A  simple,  ill-bred  zealot,  exceedingly  vain,  but  in  no- 
wise coveting  riches  or  gain  of  any  sort. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  n.  205. 

On  tills  wise,  in  this  way  or  manner. 

Than  was  it  schorter  than  the  assise^ 
Thrise  wroght  thai  with  it  on  this  wise; 
Accorde  to  that  werk  wald  it  noght. 

Boly  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  80. 

On  this  wise  ye  shall  bless  the  children  of  IsraeL 

Num.  vL  23. 

To  make  wlset,  to  make  pretense ;  pretend ;  feign ;  sham. 
Or  as  othera  do  to  make  wise  they  be  poore  when  they 
be  rlche,  to  shunne  thereby  the  publicke  charges. 

Pvitenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  262. 

wise?  (wiz),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  wisen,  wysen,  <  AS. 
wisian  =  OS.  wisean  =  D.  wijzen  =  OHGr.  wisan, 
MH(J.  wisen,  Gr.  weisen  =  Icel.  visa  =  Sw.  visa  = 
Dan.  vise,  show,  point  out,  exhibit;  orig.  'make 
wise  or  knowing,'  'inform,'  from  the  adj.,  AS. 
wis,  etc.,  wise:  see  loiseK     Cf.  wiss.']     1.  To 
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guide;  direct;  lead  or  send  in  a  particular  di- 
rection. 

Ye  ken  weel  enengh  there 's  many  o'  them  wadna  mind 
a  haubee  the  weising  a  ball  through  the  Prince  himselL 

Scott,  Waverley,  IvilL 
3.  To  turn ;  incline ;  twist. 

Weize  yoursell  a  wee  easel-ward — a  wee  mair  yet  to 
that  ither  stane.  Scott,  Antiquary,  vii. 

[Now  Scotch  in  both  uses.] 

-wise.  An  apparent  suffix,  really  the  noun  teise^ 
used  in  adverbial  phrases  originally  with  a 
preposition,  as  in  anywise,  nowise,  likewise,  other- 
wise, etc.,  originally  in  any  wise,  in  no  wise,  in 
nice  wise,  in  other  wise,  etc. ;  so  sidewise,  lengtti- 
wise,  etc.,  in  which,  in  colloquial  use,  -ways  also 
appears,  by  confusion  with  tcoyi. 

Wiseacre  (wi'za-k6r),  n.  [=  MD.  wijssegger,  < 
G^.  weissager,  soothsayer,  <  weissagen,  ,MHG^. 
wissagen,  OHGr.  wieagon,  wiezagdn,  foretell,  pre- 
dict, <  mzago,  wizzago,  a  prophet,  diviner  (AS. 
witega,  witiga,  prophet) :  see  witch.  The  MHGr. 
verb  and  noun  became  confused  with  wis,  wise, 
and  sagen,  say,  and  the  E.  noun  is  Ukewise 
vaguely  associated  with  wisel.]  If.  A  sayer 
of  wise  things;  a  learned  or  wise  man. 

Pythagoras  learned  much, .  .  .  becoming  a  mighty  «>i>«- 
acre.  Leland. 

2.  One  who  makes  pretensions  to  great  wis- 
dom; hence,  in  contempt  or  irony,  a  would-be 
wise  person ;  a  serious  simpleton  or  dunce. 

There  were  at  that  time  on  the  bench  of  justices  many 
Sir  Paul  Eithersides,  hard,  unfeeling,  superstitious  wise- 
acres,      afford,  note  to  B.  Jonson's  Devil  is  an  Ass,  v.  5. 

wise-hearted  (wiz'hSr'''ted),  a.  Wise;  know- 
ing; skilful.    Ex.  xxviii.  3. 

wise-like  (wiz'lik),  a.  Resembling  that  which  is 

wise  or  sensible;  judicious;  sensible.  [Scotch.] 

The  only  vyiae-like  thing  I  heard  anybody  say.         Scott. 

wiselingt  (vriz'ling),  re.  [<  wise^  +  -Ung'^.']  One 
who  pretends  to  be  wise ;  a  wiseacre. 

This  may  well  put  to  the  blush  those  wiselings  that 
show  themselves  fools  in  so  speaking. 

Bonne,  Hist.  Septuagint,  p.  214. 

wisely  (wiz'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  wisUche,  wislike, 
wisely,  <  AS.  wislice,  wisely;  as  wise^  +  -ly^.] 
In  a  wise  manner;  with  wisdom,  eimning,  or 
skill;  judiciously;  prudently;  discreetly.  Prov. 
xvi.  20. 

The  heorte  is  wel  iloked  sif  muth  and  eien  and  earen 

wisliche  beoth  ilokene.  Ancren  JRiwle,  p.  104. 

Let  us  deal  wisely  with  them ;  lest  they  multiply,  .  .  . 

and  fight  against  us.  Ex.  1  10. 

Then  must  you  speak 

Of  one  that  loved  not  viisely  but  too  well. 

Shak.,  OtheUo,  v.  2.  344. 

wisent,  a.  and  v.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  wizen^. 
wiseness  (mz'nes),  re.     [<  ME.  wisnesse,  <  AS. 
wisness;  as  wise'^  +  -reess.]    Wisdom. 

Yet  have  I  something  in  me  dangerous. 
Which  let  thy  wiseness  fear. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1.  286. 

wiserine  (wiz'6r-in),  n.  [Named  after  D.  F. 
Wiser  (bom  1802),  a  Swiss  mineralogist.]  A 
rare  mineral  found  in  Switzerland  in  minute 
yellow  octahedral  crystals.  It  was  longreferred 
to  xenotime,  but  has  since  been  shown  to  be  a 
variety  of  octahedrite  (anatase). 

wish  (wish),  re.  [<  MB.  wisch,  wyssche,  a  var., 
after  the  verb,  of  wusch,  <  AS.  wOsc  =  MD. 
wimsch,  wensch,  D.  wensch  =  OHG^.  wvmsc, 
MHGi-.  Gr.  wunsch  =  Icel.  osJc  (cf .  Sw.  onskan  = 
Dan.  onske),  wish,  desire ;  see  the  verb,  and  cf . 
Skt.-v/«)o4icfeft,wish;  perhaps  adesiderative  form 
(with  formative  -sk,  as  in  E.  ask),  from  the  root 
of  E.  win,  etc.,  strive  after:  see  m»l.]  1.  De- 
sire; sometimes,  eager  desire  or  longing. 

Behold,  I  am  according  to  thy  wish  in  God's  stead. 

Job  xxxiiL  6. 
Thy  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to  that  thought. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  5.  93. 

The  whole  essence  of  true  gentle-breeding  (one  does  not 

like  to  say  gentility)  lies  in  the  wish  and  the  art  to  be 

agreeable.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Professor,  vL 

2.  An  expression  of  desire;  a  request;  a  pe- 
tition; sometimes,  an  expression  of  either  a 
benevolent  or  a  malevolent  disposition  toward 
others. 

I  thank  you  for  your  wish,  and  am'  well  pleased 
To  wish  it  back  on  you.       Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iiL  4.  43. 
Delay  no  longer,  speak  your  wish. 
Seeing  I  must  go  to-day. 

Teimyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

3.  The  thing  desired ;  the  object  of  desire. 
That  faire  Lady  schal  zeven  him,  whan  he  hathe  don, 

the  first  Wyssche  that  he  wil  wyssche  of  erthely  thinges. 
MandetrQle,  Travels,  p.  146. 
You  have  your  wish;  my  will  is  even  this. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iv.  2.  93. 
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And  yet  this  Libertine  is  crown'd  for  the  Man  of  Merit, 
has  his  Wishes  thrown  into  his  Lap,  and  makes  the  Happy 
Exit.  Jeremy  Collier,  Short  View  (ed.  1698),  p.  143. 

wish  (wish),  V.  [<  ME.  wisshen,  wysshen,  wischen, 
wuschen,  <  AS.  wyscan,  less  correctly  wisean  = 
MD.  wvmsclien,  wenschen,  D.  wenschen  =  MLGr. 
wunschen  =  OHG.  wunsken,  MHG.  G.  wUnschen, 
wish,  desire,  =  Icel.  sesJ/^a  (for  ceskja)  =  Sw. 
onska  =  Dan.  onske,  wish;  all  orig.  from  the 
noun,  though  the  mod.  B.  word  has  the  vowel 
of  the  verb :  see  loish,  re.]  I.  intrans.  To  have 
a  wish  or  desire ;  cherish  some  desire,  either  for 
what  is  or  for  what  is  not  supposed  to  be  ob- 
tainable ;  long:  often  with /or  before  an  object. 
They  cast  four  anchors  out  of  the  stem,  and  wished  for 
the  day.  4-°'°  ""^-  ^■ 

But  if  yourself  .'.  . 
Did  ever  .  .  . 
Wish  chastely  and  love  dearly. 

Shak.,  AU'B  Well,  L  3.  218. 

This  is  as  good  an  argument  as  an  antiquary  could  wish 

for,  Arbtdhnot,  Ancient  Coins,  p.  2. 

Those  potentates  who  do  not  wish  well  to  his  affairs 
have  shewn  respect  to  his  personal  character.     Addison. 

II,  trans.  1.  To  desire;  crave;  covet;  want; 
long  for:  as,  what  do  you  wishf  my  master 
wishes  to  speak  with  you. 

I  goe  with  gladnesae  to  my  wished  rest. 

Spenser,  Daphnaida,  L  282. 
The  dredf  nil  beast,  ycleped  crocodile,  .  .  . 
Before  he  doth  devoure  his  wished  prey, 
Pitty  in  outward  semblance  doth  display. 

Time^  Whistle  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  22. 

I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death. 

STiak.,  Macbeth,  T.  8. 49. 

They  may  be  Patrons,  but  there  are  but  few  Examples 
of  Erudition  among  them.  'Tis  to  be  wisht  that  they  ex- 
ceeded others  in  Merit,  as  they  do  in  Birth. 

Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  16. 
The  Spartan  wish'd  the  second  place  to  gain. 
And  great  Ulysses  wish'd,  nor  wish'd  in  vain. 

Ptme,  Hiad,  x.  274. 
Mortals  whose  pleasures  are  their  only  care 
First  uiish  to  be  impos'd  on,  and  then  are. 

Coipper,  Progress  of  Error,  1.  290. 
Here's  news  from  Paternoster  Kow; 

How  mad  I  was  when  first  I  learnt  it ! 
They  would  not  take  my- Book,  and  now 
I  wish  to  goodness  I  had  burnt  it. 

F.  Locker,  Old  Letters. 

2.  To  desire  (something)  to  be :  with  objective 
predicate. 

For  the  wynde  was  thanne  better  in  our  waye  thanne  it 
was  at  any  tyme  syns  we  come  frome  Jaffe,  and  was  so 
good  that  we  coude  not  wysshe  it  better. 

Sir  B.  Quylfarde,  j^lgrymage,  p.  76. 

I  believe,  as  cold  a  night  as  'tis,  he  could  wish  himself 
in  Thames  up  to  the  neck.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.'l.  120. 

Is  it  well  to  wish  thee  happy  7    Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

3.  To  desire  in  behalf  of  some  one  or  something 
(expressed  by  dative);  invoke,  or  call  down 
(upon) :  as,  to  wish  one  joy  or  luck. 

Let  them  be  driven  backward  and  put  to  shame  that 
wish  me  evil.  Ps.  xL  14. 

If  heaven  have  any  grievous  plague  in  store 
Exceeding  those  that  I  can  wish  upon  thee. 

Shak.,  Eich.  in.,  i.  3.  218. 
All  joys  and  hopes  forsake  me !  all  men's  malice. 
And  all  the  plagues  they  can  inflict^  I  wish  it. 
Fall  thick  upon  me ! 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Malta,  iii.  2. 
4t.  To  recommend;  commend  to  another's  con- 
fidence, approval,  kindness,  or  care. 

If  I  can  by  any  means  light  on  a  fit  man  to  teach  her 
that  wherein  she  delights,  I  will  wish  him  to  her  father. 
Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  1.  113. 
Sir,  I  have  a  kinsman  I  could  willingly  vnsh  to  your  ser- 
vice, if  you  will  deign  to  accept  of  him. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  iv.  1. 
To  Wish  one  further.    See  further. 
Wishable  (wish'a-bl),   a.    [<  wish  +  -able.'] 
Worthy  or  capable  of  being  wished  for;  de- 
sirable.    [Rare.] 
The  glad  wishaNe  tldingea  of  saluacion. 

J.  Udatt,  On  Luke  iv. 
wishbone  (wish'bon),  re.  The  furcula,  or  merry- 
thought of  a  fowl.    Also  wishing-bon^e. 
Wishedlyt  (wish'ed-li),  adv.     [<  wished,  pp.  of 
wish,  +  .ly2.-]  According  to  one's  wish.  Knolles. 
Wisher  (wish'6r),  re.     [<  wish  +  -eri.]    One  who 
wishes. 
Wishers  were  ever  fools.        Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iv.  15.  37. 
wishful  (wish'ful),  a.     [<  wish  +  -ful.    Cf .  wist- 
ful.]   1.  Having  or  expressing  a  wish ;  desir- 
ous; longing;  covetous;  wistful. 

From  Scotland  am  I  stol'n  even  of  pure  love. 
To  greet  mine  own  land  with  my  wishful  sight. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VL,  ilL  1. 14. 
On  Jordan's  stormy  banks  I  stand. 

And  cast  a  wishful  eye 
To  Canaan's  fair  and  happy  land. 
Where  my  possessions  lie. 
S.  Stennelt,  The  Promised  Land  (tyra  Britannica,  ed.  1887, 

[p.  627). 


vrishful 
2.  Desirable;  inviting.    [Poetical.] 

Many  a  shady  hill. 
And  many  an  echoing  valley,  many  a  field 
Pleasant  and  wMrfiU,  did  his  passage  yield 
Their  safe  transcension. 
Chapman,  tv.  o(  Homer's  Hymn  to  Hermes,  1. 185. 
Having  so  wfeVW  an  Opportunity,  .  .  .  I  could  not  but 
Bend  you  this  Friendly  Salute.      Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  4. 

■wishfully  (wish'ffil-i),  adv.     1.  With  desire; 
longingly;  wistfully. 
And  all  did  vrUJifuUy  ezpect  the  silver-throned  morn. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  vili.  497. 

He  loolted  up  wishfvlly  in  my  uncle  Toby's  lace,  then 

cast  a  look  upon  his  boy  —  and  that  ligament,  fine  as  it  was, 

was  never  broken.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vi.  10. 

2.  Desirably;  aooording  to  one's  wishes. 

Phce.  I  doubt  now 

We  shall  not  gain  access  unto  your  love. 
Or  she  to  us. 

Fid.  Most  iffishfidly  here  she  comes. 

MideUeton,  Phoenix,  iiL  1. 

•wishfulness  (-wish'ful-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  wishful;  longing. 

The  natural  Infirmities  of  youth, 

Sadness  and  softness,  hopefulness,  vdshfidness. 

Sinr  H.  Taylor,  Isaac  Comnenus,  iii.  1. 

'Wishing-bone  (wish'ing-bon),  n.    Same  as  vsish- 

hone. 
wishing-cap  (wish'ing-kap),  n.    A  cap  by  wear- 
ing which  one  obtains  whatever  one  wishes. 
'Wisning-rod  ( wish'ing-rod),  n.   A  rod  the  wield- 
ing Of  which  obtains  one's  wishes,  or  confers 
unlimited  power, 
wishlyt  (wish'li),  adm.    [<  wish  +  -h/^.    Cf .  wist- 
ly.^     Wistly.     [Bare.] 

^acides  .  .  .  vnMy  did  intend 
(Standing  asterne  bis  tall  neckt  sliip)  how  deepe  the  skir- 
mish drew.  Chapmcm,  Iliad,  zi. 
Bevereuz,  that  undaunted  knight. 
Who  stood  astern  his  ship,  and  wishly  eyed 
How  deep  the  skirmish  drew  on  either  side. 

Mir.  for  2/lag».,  p.  863. 

'wishness  (wish'nes),  n.  Melancholy  yearning. 
[Bare.] 

Sighing  (I  heard  the  love-lorn  swain) 
Wishn£88  /  oh,  vnshness  walketh  here, 

Polwhele,  Wishful  Swain  of  Devon. 

vrlshtonwlsll  (wish'tgn-wish),  n.  [Said  to  be 
Amer.  Ind.,  and  imitative.]  The  prairie-dog 
of  North  America,  Cynomys  Mdovicianus.  See 
cut  under  prairie-dog,  and  compare  second  cut 
under  owl. 

The  Wishtonwigh  of  the  Indians,  prairie  dogs  of  some 
travellers,  .  .  .  reside  on  the  iprairies  of  Louisiana  in 
towns  or  villages,  having  an  evident  police  established 
in  their  communities.  ...  As  you  approach  their  towns, 
you  are  saluted  on  all  sides  by  the  cry  of  Wishtonwish, 
from  which  they  derive  their  name  with  the  Indians, 
uttered  in  a  shrill  and  piercing  manner. 

Z.  M.  Pike,  Voyage  to  Sources  of  the  Arkansaw,  etc. 
[(1810),  p.  156. 
[Misunderstood  by  Cooper  as  a  name  for  the  wlilppoor- 
will,  it  was  so  used  by  him  in  his  novel  "The  Wept  of 
Wish-ton- Wish,"  and  elsewhere. 

"He   speaks   of  the  vneh-ton-imsh,"  said  the  scout 

"Well,  since  you  like  his  whistle,  it  sliall  be  your  signal. 

Bemember,  then,  when  you  hear  the  whip-poor-will's  call 

three  times  repeated,  you  are  to  come  into  tlie  bushes." 

J.  F.  Cooper,  Last  of  Mohicans,  xxli.] 

wish-wash  (wish'wosh),  n.  [A  varied  redupl. 
of  wash.l  Anything  wishy-washy;  especially, 
a  thin,  sloppy  drink.     [CoUoq.] 

wishy-washy  (wish'i-wosh"i),  a.  and  n.  [A 
varied  redupl.  of  washy.  Cf .  wish-wash."]  I,  a. 
Very  thin  and  weak;  diluted;  sloppy:  original- 
ly used  to  note  liquid  substances ;  hence,  fee- 
ble ;  lacking  in  substantial  or  desirable  quali- 
ties; insignificant:  as,  a  wishy-washy  speech. 
[CoUoq.] 

A  good  seaman,  .  .  .  noneof  your  Guinea-pigs,  nor  your 
fresh-water,  vfishy-washy,  fair-weather  fowls. 

Smollett.    (Imp.  Diet.) 
The  wiehy-waehy,  bread-and-butter  period  of  life. 

Trollope,  Barchester  Towers,  xli- 

II.  n.  Any  sort  of  thin,  weak  liquor.     [Col- 
loq.] 
■wisket  (wis'ket),  n.    Same  as  vihisJcet. 
'Wislichef,  Wislokert,  adv.  Middle  EngUsh  forms 

of  wisely,  wiselier  (more  wisely). 
■wislyt,  a^ii.    [MB.,  also  wysly,  wisliJce;  <  AS. 
gewislice,  gewisslice,  <  gewis,  certain :  see  wis^, 
iwis.']    Certainly;  surely. 

I  not  myself  noght  wydy  what  it  is. 

Chaiieer,  Troilus,  iii.  1653. 

-wisp  (wisp),  n.  [<  ME.  wisp,  wysp,  wesp,  wispe, 
also  wips,  an  older  form  (the  s  being  prob.  for- 
mative) ;  not  found  in  AS. ;  cf.  LG.  wiep,  a  wisp ; 
cf.  Norw.  vippa,  something  that  skips  about,  a 
wisp  to  sprinkle  or  daub  with,  a  swape,  or  ma- 
chine for  raising  water,  etc.,  =  Sw.  dial,  vipp, 
an  ear  of  rye,  a  little  sheaf  or  bundle ;  cf .  Goth. 
waips,  also  wipja,  a  crown.     Wisp  has  nothing 
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to  do  with  wfefefci :  see  wfeisfcl.]  1.  A  handful 
or  small  bundle,  as  of  straw  or  hay;  a  twisted 
handful. 

A  wiep  of  straw  were  worth  a  thousand  crowns 
To  make  this  shameless  callet  know  herself. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  YI.,  ii.  2. 144. 
When  Indeed  his  admired  mouth  better  deserved  the 
help  of  Doctor  Executioner,  that  be  might  wipe  it  with  a 
hempen  wiep.  Tom  Nash  hie  Ghost,  p.  8. 

Of  this  commission  the  bare-armed  Bob,  leading  the 
way  with  a  flaming  wiap  of  paper, .  .  .  speedily  acquitted 
himself.  JHelcene,  Our  Mutual  I'riend,  i.  13. 

2.  A  whisk,  or  small  broom. — 3.  An  ignis  fat- 
uus,  or  will-o'-the-wisp. 

Or  like  a  wisp  along  the  marsh  so  damp. 

Which  leads  beholders  on  a  boggy  walk, 
He  flitted  to  and  fro  a  dancing  light. 
Which  all  who  saw  it  follow'd,  wrong  or  right. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  vii  46. 
We  did  not  know  the  real  light,  but  chased 
The  vnsp  that  flickers  where  no  foot  can  tread. 

Tennyeon,  Princess,  iv. 

4.  A  disease  in  cattle,  consisting  in  inflamma- 
tion and  suppuration  of  the  interdlgital  tissues, 
most  commonly  of  the  hind  feet,  it  may  be  due 
to  the  irritation  of  dirt,  to  overgrowth  of  the  hoof,  or 
other  causes.    Also  called /ouZ  in  the  foot.    Also  whi^. 

To  cure  a  Bullock  that  hath  the  Whisp  (that  is  lame  be- 
tween the  Glees).  Aubrey,  Misc.,  p.  138. 

5.  In  falcowy,  a  flight  or  walk  of  snipe.  =syn. 

6.  Covey,  ete.    Beejloeki. 

wisp  (wisp),  V.  t.  [<  wisp,  m.]  1.  To  brush, 
dress,  or  rub  down  with  or  as  with  a  wisp. — 2. 
To  rumple.    Salliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

wispent  (wis'pn),  a.  [<  wisp  +  -en2.]  Formed 
of  a  wisp  or  wisps. 

She  hath  already  put  on  her  yrispen  garland. 
G.  Rarvey,  Pierce's  Supererogation  (Brydge's  Archaica, 

[IL  149). 

wispy  (wis'pi),  a.    [<msp  +  -yi.]    Likeawisp. 

A  pinched,  wiepy  little  man. 

D.  C.  Murray,  Weaker  Vessel,  xL 

wisst,  V.  t.  [ME.  wissen,  <  AS.  wissian,  a  var. 
of  wfsiaji,  show:  see  iciseS.]    Same  as  ieiseS. 

Gyff e  I  wirke  wronge,  whom  should  me  wys  be  any  waye  ? 

York  Playe,  p.  32. 
Thow  coudest  nevere  in  love  thiselven  wyese. 
How  devel  maystow  brynge  me  to  blysse? 

Chaucer,  TroUus,  i.  622. 

£nowest  thou  ouht  a  corseynt  men  calleth  seynt  Treuthe  ? 

Const  thou  wissen  vs  the  wey  wher  that  lie  dwelleth? 

Piere  Plowman  (A),  vi.  24. 
wissenf,  v.  t.    See  wiss.    ■■ 
Wissondayt,  n.    A  Middle  English  variant  of 


wisti.    Preterit  of  wiP-. 

wist^  (wist),  V.    A  spurious  word,  improperly 

used   as  present   indicative   (wists)   of  wifi. 

[Bare.] 

But  though  he  iviets  not  of  this,  he  is  moved  like  the  great 
German  poet. 

Bvckle,  Essays  (Progress  of  Knowledge),  p.  195. 

Wistaria  (wis-ta'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Nuttall,  1818), 
named  in  honor  of  (Jaspar  Wistar,  an  American 
anatomist  (1761-1818).]  1.  A  genus  of  legu- 
minous plants,  of  the  tribe  Galegese,  and  subtribe 
TeplvrosiesB.  it  is  characterized  by  having  papiliona- 
ceous flowers  in  terminal  racemes,  with  a  smooth  style  and 
stamens  usually  completely  diadelpbous,  and  by  a  coria- 
ceous readily  dehiscent  legume,  the  last  character  sepa^ 
rating  it  from  the  large  tropical  Old  World  genus  MiUettia. 
There  are  2  or  3  species,  natives  of  North  America,  China, 
and  Japan.  They  are  lofty  climbing  shrubs  with  odd-piu- 
nate  leaves,  entire  feather-veined  and  reticulated  leaflets, 
and  small  stipules.  The  handsome  purplish  flowers  form 
terminal  pendent  racemes.  They  are  much  cultivated  in 
America,  commonly  under  the  generic  name  (sometimes 
erroneously  Wisteria) ;  in  England  they  are  often  Imown 
as  kidiiey-iean  tree,  in  Australia  as  grape-Jlower  vine.  W. 
Chineneie,  the  Chinese,  and  W.  fruteecene,  the  American 
wistaria,  are  much  used  in  the  United  States  to  cover  ve- 
randas and  walls.  The  latter  is  a  native  of  swamp-margins 
from  Virginia  to  Illinois  and  southward,  and  develops  its 
flowers  at  the  same  time  with  the  leaves,  instead  of  before 
them,  as  in  W.  Chineneie.  W.  JaporvUia,  by  some  thought 
not  a  distinct  species,  is  commonly  trained  in  Japan  hori- 
zontally on  trellises  over  pleasure-seats  as  an  ornamental 
shade ;  it  sometimes  lives  more  than  a  century. 
2.  [I.  c]  A  plant  of  this  genus. 

wistful  (wist'f ul),  a.  [Prob.  for  *whistful,  based 
on  the  older  adverb  wistly,  which  is  prob.  for 
whistly.  The  assumption  that  wistful  stands  for 
wishful  is  untenable;  for  the  required  change 
wishful  >  *wisful  >  wistful  could  not  occur  in  the 
mod.  E.  period,  partiotdarly  with  wishful  itself 
remaining  in  use;  but  the  sense  'longing'  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  in  part  from  association 
with  wishful.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  wistful  in 
the  earliest  instance  quoted  (Browne)  does  not 
mean,  as  some  dictionaries  give  it,  merely  '  ob- 
servant' or  'attentive,'  and  that  its  later  uses 
are  more  or  less  indefinite,  indicating  that  it 
was  orig.  a  poetical  word,  based  on  some  other, 
which  other  is  prob.  wistly  for  whistly  as  here 
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assumed.]    1.  Silent;  hushed;  standing  in  mute 
attention. 

In  sullen  mutt'rings  chid 
The  artlesse  songsters,  that  their  musicke  still 
Should  charme  me  sweet  dale  and  the  vnetfull  hill. 

W.  Broume,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  ii.  2. 
This  commanding  creature  .  .  .  put  on  such  a  resig- 
nation in  her  countenance,  and  bore  the  whispers  of  m 
around  the  court  with  such  a  pretty  uneasiness, .  .  .  until 
she  was  perfectly  confused  by  meeting  something  so  wist- 
yW  in  all  she  encountered.         Steele,  Spectator,  No.  113. 

2.  Full  of  thoughts ;  contemplative ;  musing ; 
pensive. 

Why,  Grubbinol,  dost  thou  so  wie^vl  seem! 
There 's  sorrow  in  thy  look. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Triday. 

3.  Wishful;  longing. 

Lifting  up  one  of  my  sashes,  [I]  cast  many  a  wistful,  mel- 
ancholy look  towards  the  sea. 

Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  ii.  8. 

No  poet  has  expressed  more  vividly  than  Shelley  the 
wietful  eagerness  of  the  human  spirit  to  interpret  the 
riddle  of  the  universe.  E.  Dowden,  Shelley,  I.  75. 

wistfully  (wist'ful-i),  adv.  In  a  wistful  man- 
ner; pensively;  earnestly;  longingly;  wish- 
fully. 

With  that,  he  fell  again  to  pry 
Through  perspective  more  viietfully. 

S.  BuOer,  Hudibras,  IL  iii.  458. 

The  captive's  miserable  solace  of  gazing  wistfully  upon 
the  world  from  which  he  is  excluded. 

Irmmg,  Sketch-Book,  p.  112. 
Doubtless  there  is  nothing  sinful  in  gazing  wistfully  at 
the  marvellous  providences  of  God's  moral  governance, 
and  wishing  to  understand  them. 

J.  H.  Nevmum,  Parochial  Sermons,  L  204. 

■wistfulness  (wist'ful-nes),  n.    The  state  or 

property  of  being  wistful. 
Wistless  (wist'le's),  a.     [Irreg.  <  wist,  known : 

seem*i.    Ct.  wistful  andi. -less."]    Not  knowing; 

ignorant  (of);  unwitting  (of).     [Bare.] 

WieUese  what  I  did,  half  from  the  sheath 
Drew  Its  glittering  blade.       Southey,  Joan  of  Arc,  L 

wistlyt  (wist'li),  adv.  [Prob.  for  whistly,  i.  e. 
'  silently,'  which  sense  suits  the  earliest  quota- 
tions (cf.  "And  her  eyes  on  all  my  motions  with 
a  mute  observance  hung,"  Tennyson,  Locksley 
Hall) ;  the  change  of  hw  to  w  is  very  common 
in  England,  and  may  well  have  been  assisted  in 
this  instance  by  association  with  ivist,  pret.  of 
wit,  and  with  wish;  but  to  derive  wistVy  from 
either  wist  or  wish  (as  if  for  wishedly)  is  con- 
trary to  sound  theory  and  to  the  actual  use  of 
the  word.  Wishly  in  the  ' '  Mir.  for  Mags.,"  given 
as  the  "same  as  wistly,"  may  be  truly  wishly,  < 
wish  +  -l/y'^.  The  same  considerations  apply  to 
wistful,  which  appears  to  stand  for  *whistful.'] 
1.  Silently;  with  mute  attention ;  earnestly. 

Eobyn  behelde  our  comly  kynge 
Wystly  in  the  face. 
I/yteU  Geete  qf  Sobyn  Hode  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  US). 

Spealdng  it,  he  wistly  look'd  on  me ; 
As  who  should  say,  "I  would  thou  wert  the  man 
That  would  divorce  this  terror  from  my  heart." 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  v.  4.  7. 
I'or  I'll  go  turn  my  tub  against  the  sun, 
And  wistly  mark  how  higher  planets  run. 
Contemplating  their  hidden  motion. 

Marston,  Satires,  v.  171. 

wistonwish  (wis'ton-wish),  n.  Same  as  wish- 
tonwish.   Godman'i  Coues  and  Allen. 

wiV-  (wit),  V.  Pres.  ind.  1st  pers.  wot,  2d  pers. 
wost  (erroneously  wottest,  wotst),  3d  pers.  wot 
(erroneously  wotteth),  pi.  wit,  pret.  wist,  pp. 
wist  (or  witen).  [A  preterit-present  verb  whose 
forms  have  been  much  confused  and  misused 
in  mod.  B.,  in  which,  except  in  the  set  phrase 
to  wit,  it  is  now  used  only  archaically;  early 
mod.  E.  also  weet,  wete,  <  MB.  weten,  witen  (pres. 
1st  pers.  wot,  wat,  2d  pers.  wost,  wast,  3d  pers. 
wot,  woot,  wat  (also  1st  pers.  wite,  2d  pers.  witest, 
3d  pers.  witeth,  wites,  witez,  contr.  wit),  pi.  witeth, 
weteth  (subj.  wite,  witen),  pret.  wist,  wiste,  wuste, 
sometimes  by  assimilation  wisse,  ppr.  witand, 
wittand),  <  AS.  witan  (pres.  ind.  1st  pers.  wat, 
2d  pers.  wast,  3d  pers.  wat,  pi.  witon — an  old 
pret.  used  as  present;  pret.  wiste,  pi.  wiston), 
=  08.  witan  (pres.  ind;  wet)  =  OPries.  wita, 
weta  (pres.  wet)  =  D.  weten  (pres.  weet,  pret. 
wist,  pp.  geweten)  =  LG.  weten  =  OHG.  wizzan, 
MHG.  wizzen,  G.  wissen,  know  (pres.  1  weiss,  2 
weisst,  3  weiss,  pi.  wissen,  pret.  wusste,  pp.  ge- 
wusst),  =  Icel.  vita  (pres.  veit,  pret.  vissa,  pp. 
vitathr)  =  Sw.  veta  (pres.  vet,  pret.  visste,  pp. 
vetat)  =  Dan.  vide  (pres.  veed,  pret.  vidste,  pp. 
vidst)  =  Goth,  witan  (pres.  wait,  pret.  wissa, 
pp.  not  found),  know :  the  inf.  witan,  with  short 
vowel,  and  sense  'know,'  being  a  later  form 
and  sense,  developed  from  the  pret.  and  subj. 
of  witan,  pret.  *wdt,  see,  the  present  wat,  know, 
being  orig.  this  pret.  *wdt,  saw,  '  I  have  seen' 
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(see  wite^) ;  Teut.  ■/  wit,  see,  =  OBulg.  vidieU 
=  Serv.  vic^eU  =  Bohem.  imdeti  =  Buss,  vidieti, 
see,  =  L.  videre,  see,  =  Gr.  Weii',  see  (perf .  oUa, 
I  know,  =  E.  wot),  =  Skt.y/vid,  see,  perceive. 
From  the  verb  mil  are  ult.  E.  wit^,  n.,  wit^, 
wise^,  wise^  (guise,  disguise),  wise^,  wiss,  wisdoni, 
etc.,  witch,  wicJfl,  mched,  wiseacre,  iwis,  wis^, 
wis^,  witness,  witter,  witterly,  wizard,  etc.  (see 
also  wite\  wite^) ;  from  the  L.  videre  are  ult. 
E.  visage,  vision,  visit,  visual,  etc.  (see  under 
vision);  from  the  Gr., idea,  idol, idolon,  eidolon, 
etc.,  and  the  element  -eid-  m  kaleidoscope,  -^d 
in  the  termination  -oid,  etc.]  To  know;  he  or 
become  aware:  used  with  or  without  an  ob- 
ject, the  object  when  present  often  being  a 
clause  or  statement,  (a)  Present  tense :  I  wot  (wote), 
thou  wost  (erroneously  woUest,  wotstX  he  wot  (erroneously 
wotteth) ;  plural  we,  ye  (you),  they  imt.    [Archaic.] 

But  natheles,  yit  wot  I  wel  also 

That  ther  nis  noon  dwelling  in  this  contree. 

That  either  hath  in  heven  or  helle  ybe, 

Ne  may  of  it  non  other  weyes  vjiten^ 

Bat  as  he  hath  herd  seyd  or  found  e  it  writen. 

Chaitcer,  Good  Women,  1.  7. 

Thei  seyn  to  hir  Womman,  what  wepiSt  thou?    She 

seid  to  hem,  For  thei  ban  takun  a  wey  my  lord,  and  1  woot 

not  where  thei  have  putt  him.  Wycl^,  J'ohn  xx.  13. 

Dead  long  ygoe,  I  wote,  thou  haddest  bin. 

Spenser,  S.  Q.,  I.  ii.  18. 
Wottest  thou  what  I  say,  man? 
TAe  World  and  the  Chad  (0.  B.  Hays,  I.  264). 

But  he  refused,  and  said  unto  his  master's  wife.  Behold, 
my  master  wotteth  not  what  is  with  me  in  the  house. 

Oen.  xxxix.  8. 

1  wot  well  where  he  is.         Shak.,  B..  and  J.,  iil.  2. 139. 

Nay,  nay,  God  wot,  so  thou  wert  nobly  born. 
Thou  hast  a  pleasant  presence. 

Tennyson,  Gareth  and  Lynette. 

(ft)  Preterit  tense :  I,  etc.,  wist  (erroneously  wotted).  [Ar- 
chaic] 

Whanne  she  hadde  seid  thes  thingis,  she  was  tumyd  a 

bak,  and  By5  Jhesu  stondinge,  and  vfiste  not  for  it  was 

Jhesu.  Wyel\f,  John  xx.  14. 

1  whych  woted  best 

His  wretched  di^ftes. 

Saokmlle,  Complaint  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

He  stood  still,  and  wotted  not  what  to  do. 

Bunya7i,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  i. 

(c)  Infinitive:  wit  {to  wit);  hence,  to  do  to  wit,  to  cause 
(one)  to  know. 

For  thoughethou  see  me  hidouse  and  horrible  to  loken 
onne,  1  do  the  to  wytene  that  It  is  made  be  Encbaunte- 
ment.  MaTidemtte,  Travels,  p.  25. 

And  first  it  is  to  wyt  that  the  Holy  Londe,  which  was 
delyuered  to  the  .xij.  tribes  of  Israeli,  in  parte  it  was  caUed 
ye  kyngdome  of  Jude. 

Sir  R.  Guylfarde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  47. 

What  wit  haue  we  (poore  fooles)  to  vM  what  wil  serue 

vs? 

Sir  T.  More,  Cumfort  against  Tribulation  (1673X  foL  14. 

And  his  sister  stood  afar  off  to  wit  what  would  be  done 

to  him.  Ex.  ii.  4. 

Moreover,  brethren,  we  do  you  to  wit  of  the  grace  of 

God  bestowed  on  the  churches  of  Macedonia. 

2  Cor.  viii.  1. 
Now  please  you  wit 
The  epitaph  is  for  Marina  writ, 

ShMc.,  Pericles,  iv.  4.  31. 

[The  phrase  to  wit  is  now  used  chiefly  to  call  attention  to 
some  particular,  or  as  introductory  to  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  what  has  been  just  before  mentioned  generally, 
and  is  equivalent  to  'namely,'  'that  is  to  say';  as,  there 
were  three  present — to  viit,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Green,  and 
Mr.  Black. 

lus  Cinile  was  the  order  and  manner  in  old  dayes  to 
forme  their  plees  in  lawe,  that  is  to  wiU  to  cite,  aunswere, 
accuse,  proue,  denie,  alledge,  relate,  to  giue  sentence,  and 
to  execute.    Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1677),  p.  16. 

That  which  Moses  saith,  God  built  a  woman.  The  Tal- 
mud Interpreteth,  He  made  carles,  and  he  brought  her  to 
Adam,  to  wit  with  leaping  and  dancing. 

Pwrchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  214.] 

(d)  Present  participle:  witting,  sometimes  weeling  (er- 
roneously woMng).    Compare  unwitting. 

Yet  are  these  feet  .  .  . 

Swift-winged  with  desire  to  get  a  grave; 

As  witting  I  no  other  comfort  have, 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  B.  16. 

(e)  Past  participle :  wist.    [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

For  harmes  myghten  folwen  mo  than  two 

If  it  were  wist.  Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  616. 

The  grey  border-stone  that  is  wist 

To  dilate  and  assume  a  wild  shape  in  the  mist 

Mrs.  Browning,  Lay  of  the  Brown  Ilosary. 

vriV-  (wit),  n.  [<  ME.  wit,  wyt  (pi.  wittes),  < 
AS.  wit,  knowledge,  =  08.  *wit  in  comp.  fire- 
wit,  curiosity,  =  OPries.  wit  =  MLG.  wite,  wete 
=  OHG.  ivizzi,  MHG.  witze,  G.  witz,  knowledge, 
understanding,  wisdom,  =  Icel.  vit  =  Sw.  vett 
=  Dan.  vid,  wit,  knowledge;  cf.  Goth,  un-wits, 
without  understanding,  foolish,  unr^iti,  igno- 
rance, foolishness ;  from  the  verb.]  1.  Know- 
ledge; wisdom;  intelligence;  sagacity;  judg- 
ment; sense. 
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"It  is  but  a  Dido,"  quod  this  doctoor,  "a  dysoares  tale. 
Al  the  Witt  of  this  worlde  and  wi^te  mennes  strengthe 
Can  noust  confourmen  a  pees  bytwene  the  pope  and  his 
enemys."  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiii.  172. 

Many  things  here  among  as  have  been  found  by  chance, 
which  no  wU  could  ever  have  devised. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  i. 
Had  I  but  had  the  wit  yestreen 

That  I  hae  coft  the  day— 
I'd  paid  my  kane  seven  times  to  bell 
Ere  you'd  been  won  away ! 
The  Young  Tamlane  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 126). 
I  have  the  unt  to  think  my  master  is  a  kind  of  a  knave. 
Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iii.  1.  262. 

If  a  man  is  honest,  it  detracts  nothing  from  his  merits 

to  say  he  had  the  wit  to  see  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

X  Dicey,  Victor  Emmanuel,  p.  112. 

3.  Mind;  understanding;  intellect;  reason;  in 
the  plural,  the  faculties  or  powers  of  the  mind 
or  intellect ;  senses :  as,  to  be  out  of  one's  vdfs; 
he  has  all  Ms  wits  about  him. 

So  my  witte  wex  and  wanyed  til  I  a  fole  were. 
And  somme  lakked  my  lyf  allowed  it  fewe. 
And  leten  me  for  a  lorel.      Piers  Plowman  (B),  xv.  3. 
Who  knew  the  wit  of  the  Lord,  or  who  was  his  coun- 
ceilour  ?  Vydif,  Eom.  xi.  34. 

Many  yongMiifteg  bedriuento  hate  leaminge  before  they 
know  what  learninge  is. 

Aschma,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  19. 

His  wilts  are  not  so  blunt.     Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iiL  5.  11. 
I  am  in  my  wits;  I  am  a  labouring  man. 
And  we  have  seldom  leisure  to  run  mad. 

Fletcher  and  Rowley,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  iii.  2. 
Sir  John  Bussel  also  was  taken  there,  but  he,  feigning 
himself  to  be  out  of  his  Wits,  escaped  for  that  Time. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  160. 

3t.  Knowledge;  information. 

The  Child  of  Wynd  got  wit  of  it, 
Which  filled  his  heart  with  woe. 
The  Laidiey  Worm  of  Spindleston-heugh  (Child's  Ballads, 

[L  283). 
Let  neither  my  father  nor  mother  get  wit. 
But  that  I'm  coming  hame. 

The  Queen's  Marie  (ChUd's  Ballads,  HI.  119). 

4.  Ingenuity;  skill. 

Your  knyf  withe  alle  your  vrytte 
Vnto  youre  sylf  bothe  clene  and  sharpe  conserve. 
That  honestly  yee  mowe  your  own  mete  kerve. 

Babees  Book  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  6. 
What  strength  cannot  do,  man's  wit  —  bemg  the  most 
forcible  engine  — hath  often  effected. 

Maleigh  (Arber's  Eng.  Gamer,  1. 16). 

5.  Imagination;  the  imaginative  faculty. 
[Bare.] 

Wit  in  the  poet ...  is  no  other  than  the  faculty  of  Imagi- 
nation in  the  writer,  which  .  .  .  searches  over  all  the 
memory  for  the  species  or  ideas  of  those  things  which  it 
designs  to  represent. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  To  Sir  R.  Howard. 

6.  The  keen  perception  and  apt  expression  of 
those  connections  between  ideas  which  awaken 
pleasure  and  especially  amusement.  See  the 
quotations  and  the  synonyms. 

True  wit  consists  in  the  resemblance  of  ideas.  .  .  .  But 
every  resemblance  of  ideas  is  not  what  we  call  wit,  and  it 
must  be  such  an  one  that  gives  delight  and  surprise  to  the 
reader.  Where  the  likeness  is  obvious,  it  creates  no  sur- 
prise, and  is  not  vttt.  Thus,  when  a  poet  tells  us  that  the 
bosom  of  his  mistress  is  as  white  as  snow,  there  is  no  wU 
in  the  comparison ;  but  when  he  adds,  with  a  sigh,  it  is  as 
cold  too,  it  then  grows  into  ivit.  Addison. 

Wit  lying  most  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas,  and  patting 
those  togetherwith  quickness  and  variety  wherein  can  be 
found  any  resemblance  or  congruity,  thereby  to  make  up 
pleasant  pictures  and  agreeable  visions  in  the  fancy. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xi.  2, 

In  wit,  if  by  wit  be  meant  the  power  of  perceiving  anal- 
ogies between  things  which  appear  to  have  nothing  in 
common,  he  never  had  an  equal  Macaulay,  Bacon. 

7t.  Conceit;  idea;  thought;  design;  scheme; 
plan. 

To  senden  him  into  som  fer  contree 
Ther  as  this  Jasoun  may  destroyed  be ; 
This  was  his  wit.    Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1. 1420. 
Was 't  not  a  pretty  unt  of  mine,  master  poet,  to  have  had 
him  rode  into  Puckeridge  with  a  horn  before  him? 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  v.  1. 

At  one's  wit's  end.   See  end.— Kind  witt.  Seekindl. — 

The  Ave  wits,  the  five  senses ;  In  general,  the  faculties  of 

the  mind.    The  five  wits  have  been  f  ancifulljr  enumerated 

as  common  wit,  imagination,  fantasy,  estimation,  memory. 

The  deedly  synnes  that  been  entred  into  thyn  herte  by 

thy  Jive  wittes.  Chtmcer,  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

If  thy  wits  run  the  wild-goose  chase,  I  have  done,  for  thou 

hast  more  of  the  wild-goose  in  one  of  thy  vrits  than  .  .  . 

I  have  in  my  whole;!™.        Shak.,  E.  and  J.,  ii.  4.  77,  78. 

Alone  and  warming  his  Jive  wits. 

The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sits. 

Tennyson,  The  Owl. 
To  drive  to  one's  wit's  end.  See  drive.— To  have 
one's  wits  in  a  creel.  See  creel.— lo  live  by  one's 
wits,  to  live  by  temporary  shifts  or  expedients,  as  one 
without  regular  means  of  living. 

Addison  sent  to  beg  Gay,  who  was  then  living  by  his 
wits  about  town,  to  come  to  Holland  House. 

Macaulay,  Addison. 
=  Syn.  6.  Wit,  Humor.  In  writers  down  to  the  time  of 
Pope  wit  generally  meant  the  serious  liind  of  wii. 
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Serious  vrit  is  .  .  .  neither  more  nor  less  than  quick 
wisdom.  Burnet. 

Look,  he's  winding  up  the  watch  of  his  wit;  by  and  by 
it  will  strike.  Shak.,  Tempest  ii  1.  is. 

In  more  recent  use  uM  in  the  singular  generally  implies 
comic  wit;  in  that  sense  It  is  different  from  humor.  One 
principal  difference  is  that  vrit  always  lies  In  some  form 
of  words,  while  humor  may  be  expressed  by  manner,  as 
a  smile,  a  grimace,  an  attitude.  Underlying  this  is  the 
fact,  consistent  with  the  original  meaning  of  the  words, 
that  humor  goes  more  deeply  into  the  nature  of  the 
thought  while  wit  catches  pleasing  but  occult  or  far- 
fetched'resemblances  between  things  really  unlike:  a 
good  pun  shows  «*;  Irvlng's  "History  of  New  York" 
IS  a  piece  of  sustained  humor,  the  humor  lying  In  the 
portrayal  of  character,  the  nature  of  the  incidents,  etc. 
Again,  "Wit  may,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  a  purely  in- 
tellectual process,  while  humor  is  a  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lous controlled  by  feeling,  and  coexistent  often  with  the 
gentlest  and  deepest  pathos"  (B.  Reed,  Lects.  on  Eng. 
Lit  si.  367).  Hence  humor  is  always  kind,  while  wit  may 
be  unkind  in  the  extreme :  Swift's  "Travels  of  Gulliver"  is 
much  too  severe  a  satire  to  be  called  a  work  of  humor.  It 
is  essential  to  the  effect  ol  wU  that  the  form  in  which  It  is 
expressed  should  be  brief ;  humu/r  may  be  heightened  in 
its  effect  by  expansion  into  full  forms  of  statement,  de- 
scription, etc.  Wit  more  often  than  humor  depends  upon 
passing  circumstances  for  its  effect. 

The  best  and  most  agreeable  specimen  cf  English  humm 
(it  is  humm  in  contrast  to  wit)  which  belongs  to  that 
period  is  Steele's  invention,  and  Addison's  use,  of  the 
character  of  Sir  EogerdeCoverley.  .  .  .  The  same  species 
of  pure,  genial,  *ise,  and  healthful  humm  has  been  sus- 
tained in  the  incomparable  "Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  and  in 
the  writings  of  oar  countryman  Washington  Irving. 

U.  Meed,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lit.,  xi.  369. 

While  MJii  is  a  purely  intellectual  thing,  into  wery  act 
of  the  humorous  mind  there  is  an  influx  of  the  moral 
nature ;  rays,  direct  or  refracted,  from  the  will  and  the 
affections,  from  the  disposition  and  the  temperament,  en- 
ter into  all  humm-;  and  thence  it  is  that  humor  is  of  a 
diffusive  quality,  pervading  an  entire  course  of  thought ; 
while  wit  —  because  it  has  no  existence  apart  from  certain 
logical  relations  of  thought  which  are  definitely  assign- 
able, and  can  be  counted  even  —  is  always  punctuallj;  con- 
centrated within  the  circle  of  a  few  words.     De  Quijicey. 

Dr.  Trusler  says  that  wit  relates  to  the  matter,  humour 
to  the  manner ;  that  our  old  comedies  abounded  with  wit, 
and  our  old  actors  with  humour;  that  Aunwwtr always  ex- 
cites laughter  but  vnt  does  not;  that  a  fellow  of  humour 
will  set  a  whole  company  in  a  roar,  but  that  there  is  a 
smartness  in  unt  which  cuts  while  it  pleases.  Wit,  he 
adds,  always  implies  sense  and  abilities,  while  humour 
does  not ;  humour  is  chiefly  relished  bj;  the  vulgar,  but 
education  is  requisite  to  comprehend  2mt. 

Fleming,  Tocab.  Philos. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  "He  has  ftumour  rather 
than  wit."  Here  the  expression  commonly  means  pleasan- 
try ;  for  whoever  has  humour  has  wit,  although  it  does  not 
follow  that  whoever  has  ujit  has  humour.  Humour  is  vnt 
appertaining  to  character,  and  indulges  in  breadth  of 
drollery  rather  than  in  play  and  brilliancy  of  point.  Wit 
vibrates  and  spirts ;  humour  springs  up  exuberantly  as 
from  a  fountain  and  runs  on.  In  Congreve  you  wonder 
what  he  will  say  next ;  in  Addison  you  repose  on  what  is 
said,  listening  with  assured  expectation  of  something  con- 
genial and  pertinent.  Lander. 
Small  room  for  Fancy's  many  chorded  lyre. 
For  WiJCs  bright  rockets  with  their  trains  of  fire. 

O.  W.  Holmes,  An  After-Dinner  Poem. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  the  tun  of  the  book  [Don  Quixote], 
of  which  there  is  plenty,  and  sometimes  boisterous  enough, 
but  of  that  deeper  and  more  delicate  quality^  suggestive 
of  remote  analogies  and  essential  incongruities,  which 
alone  deserves  the  name  of  humor.    Lowell,  Don  Quixote. 

wit^  (wit),  n.  [Prob.  another  use,  and  certain- 
ly now  regarded  as  another  use,  of  wif^,  n. ;  cf . 
spirit,  a  person  of  lively  mind  or  energy,  from 
spirit,  liveliness,  energy ;  witness,  a  person  who 
has  knowledge,  from  witness,  knowledge.  But 
wit  as  applied  to  a  person  may  in  part  repre. 
sent,  as  it  may  phonetically  descend  from,  the 
ME.  *wit,  wet,  wite,  weote,  <  AS.  toita,  weota, 
also  gewita,  a  man  of  knowledge,  an  adviser, 
counselor,  =  OP.  wita,  a  witness,  =  OHG.  wizo, 
a  witness ;  lit. '  one  who  knows,'  with  formative 
a-  (-an)  of  agent,  <  witan,  know:  see  wil?-,  v. 
This  AS.  wita  appears  in  the  historical  term 
witenagemot,  AS.  witena  gemot,  'wits'  moot,  moot 
of  counselors,'  a  eouncU,  parliament.]  One  who 
has  discernment,  reason,  or  judgment;  a  per- 
son of  acute  perception;  especially,  one  who 
detects  between  associated  ideas  the  finer  re- 
semblances or  contrasts  which  give  pleasure 
or  enjoyment  to  the  mind,  and  who  gives 
expression  to  these  for  the  entertainment  of 
others;  often,  a  person  who  has  a  keen  percep- 
tion of  the  incongruous  or  ludicrous,  and  uses 
it  for  the  amusement  and  frequently  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others. 

By  providing  that  choice  unta  after  reasonable  time 
spent  in  contemplation  may  at  the  length  either  enter 
into  that  holy  vocation  ...  or  else  give  place  and  suffer 
others  to  succeed  In  their  rooms. 

Booker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  80. 
0,  sure  I  am,  the  wits  of  former  days 
To  subjects  worse  have  given  admiring  praise. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  lix. 
When  I  die, 
I'll  build  an  almshouse  for  decayM  wife 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  T.  2. 
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If  you  examine  the  sajlngs  of  Charles  Laml^  Sydney 
Smith,  and  other  great  vnts,  you  will  perceive  that  what 
amuses  you  is  the  sudden  peioeption  ot  some  flue  resem- 
blance. X  F.  Clarke,  SeU-Culture,  p.  146. 

■wit^  (wit),  V.  i,  [<  wit^,  ».]  To  play  the  wit; 
be  witty:  with  an  indefinite  it. 

Burton  doth  pretend  to  mt  it  In  his  pulpit-libell. 

Heylin,  Life  of  Laud,  p.  260.    (,Davies.) 

■wit't.    See  wite^. 

•witan  (wit'an),  n.  pi.  [AS.,  pi.  of  wita  (MB. 
wite,  weote,  kete),  a  man  of  knowledge,  member 
of  a  ooiinoil  or  parliament:  seew<2.]  la  Anglo- 
Saxon  hist.,  members  of  the  witenagemot. 

As  witan  from  every  quarter  of  the  land  stood  about  his 
throne,  men  realized  how  the  King  of  Wessex  had  risen 
into  the  King  of  England. 

J.  B.  Qreen,  Gonq.  of  Eng.,  p.  215. 

Thou  art  the  mightiest  voice  in  England,  man ; 
Thy  voice  will  lead  the  Witan. 

Tennyson,  Harold,  il.  2. 

witchl  (wieh),  n.  [<  MB.  witche,  wicche,  wichehe, 
wiche,  awitoh(man  or  woman),  <  AS.wicea,  m., 
wicce,  t.  (pi.  wioean  in  both  genders),  a  sorcerer 
or  sorceress,  a  wizard  or  witch,  =  Fries,  wikke 
=  LG-.  wiklce,  a  witoh ;  cf .  Icel.  iritki,  m. ,  a  witch, 
wizard,  prob.  after  AS.;  prob.  a  reduction,  with 
shortened  vowel  and  assimilation  of  conso- 
nants (tg  >tk>  kk,  in  AS.  written  cc)f,of  AS.  wit- 
ga,  a  syncopated  form  of  wiUga,  wijtega,  a  seer, 
prophet,  soothsayer,  magician  (cf .  dedful-witga, 
^  devil  prophet,'  wizard)  (=  OHGr.  wizagOj  mz- 
zago,  a  prophet,  soothsayer),  <  *wiUg,  seeing,  a 
form  parallel  to  wiUg  (with  short  vowel),  know- 
ing, witan,  know,  *witan,  see :  see  witl,  and  of. 
witty.  The  notion  that  witch  is  a  fem.  form  is 
usuallyaecompaniedbythe  notion  thatthe  cor- 
responding mase.  is  wizard  (the  two  words 
forming  one  of  the  pairs  of  mase.  and  fem.  cor- 
relatives given  in  the  grammars);  but  witch  is 
historically  mase.  as  well  as  fem.  (being  indeed 
orig.,  in  the  AS.  form  witga,  only  mase),  and 
wizard  has  no  immediate  relation  to  witch.  Cf . 
wiseacre,  ult.  <  OHG.  wizago,  and  so  a  doublet 
of  witch.  Hence  ult.  (C  AS.  wioca)  MB.  wikke, 
wicke,  evil,  wicked,  a,Txd wikked,  wicked,  wicked: 
see  wicV^  and  wickedX.  The  change  of  form 
(AS.  wicca  <  witga)  is  paralleled  by  a  similar 
change  in  orchard  (AS.  orceard  <  orcgea/rd  <  ort- 
geard),  and  the  development  of  sense  ( '  wicked,' 
'witched')  is  in  keeping  with  the  history  of 
other  words  which  have  become  ultimately  as- 
sociated with  popular  superstitions — supersti- 
tion, whether  religious  or  etymological,  tending 
to  pervert  or  distort  the  forms  and  meanings  of 
words.]  1.  A  person  (of  either  sex)  given  to 
the  black  art;  a  sorcerer;  a  conjurer;  a  wizard; 
later  and  more  partioiQarly,  a  woman  supposed 
to  have  formed  a  compact  with  the  devil  or 
with  evil  spirits,  and  to  be  able  by  their  aid  to 
operate  supematurally ;  one  who  practises  sor- 
cery or  enchantment;  a  sorceress. 
"Cruciflge,"  quod  a  cacchepolle.  "I  warante  hym  a 
witche  I "  Pien  Plowman  (B),  xviil.  46. 

There  was  a  man  In  that  citee,  whos  name  was  Symount, 
a  ttrioche.  Wyel\f,  Acts  vili.  9. 

Devil  or  devil's  dam,  I'll  conjure  thee : 
Blood  will  I  draw  on  thee ;  thou  art  a  witeA. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  1.  6.  6. 

When  a  Countiy-wench  cannot  get  her  Butter  to  come, 
she  says,  The  Witch  is  in  her  Chum. 

Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  82. 

2.  An  old,  ugly,  and  crabbed  or  malignant 
woman;  a  hag;  a  crone:  a  term  of  abuse. 

Foul  wrinkled  wHeh,  what  makest  thou  in  my  sight? 
Sha^.,  Blch.  III.,  i.  8. 164. 

3.  A  fascinating  woman;  a  woman,  especially 
a  yoxmg  woman  or  a  girl,  possessed  of  peculiar 
attractions,  whether  of  beauty  or  of  manners ; 
a  bewitching  or  charming  young  woman  or  girl. 
[Colloq.]  — 4.  A  charm  or  spell.     [Bare.] 

If  a  man  but  dally  by  her  feet. 
He  thinks  it  straight  a  witch  to  charm  bis  daughter. 

Qreene,  George-a-Greene,  p.  262.    (Davies.) 

5.  A  petrel:  doubtless  so  called  from  its  inces- 
sant flight,  often  kept  up  in  the  dark. — 6.  A 
water-witch. — 7.  The  pole,  pole-dab,  or  eraig- 
fiuke,  a  kind  of  flatfish.— BlacK  witch.  Same  as 
a»i  (which  see,  with  out).  P.H.Gosse.  [Jamaica.]— The 
riding  of  the  wltcll.  See  ridingi.—'Vfidte  witch  or 
wizard,  a  witch  or  wizard  of  a  beneficent  or  good-natured 
disposition. 

Sorcerers  are  too  common ;  cunning  men,  wizards,  and 
white^witehes,  as  they  call  them,  in  every  village. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  271. 

And,  like  white  vetches,  mischievously  good. 

Bryden,  The  Medal,  1.  62. 

Witches'  Sabbath.  See  Sabbath,  6.— Witch  of  Agnesl, 
in  math.,  a  plane  curve  discussed  by  Donna  Maria  Gaetana 
Agnesi,  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Bo- 
logna, who  died  a  nun  in  1799.    It  consists  of  a  straight 
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line  together  with  a  cubic  to  which  that  line  is  the  in- 
flectional asymptote,  this  cubic  having  an  acnode  at  in- 
finity in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  line.  It  x  =  0  is 
the  equation  of  the  line,  (v/c)2  +  1  =  (ejx)  is  that  of  the 
cubic.  The  area  of  the  curve  is  tour  times  that  of  the 
circle  having  four-polntlc  contact  with  the  cubic  and 
two-pointic  contact  with  the  line.  Also  called  veriiera. 
witcni  (wich),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  witchen,  wicclien, 
wichen,  <  AS.  wicdcm,  bewitch ;  cf .  D.  LG.  wik- 
ken  =  leel.  vitka,  soothsay,  divine;  from  the 
noun.  Ct.bewitch.y  1.  To  bewitch;  fascinate; 
enchant. 

Ne  schuld  he  with  wicchecraft  be  wieched  neuer-more. 
Williaim  of  PaUme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4427. 
For  she  has  given  me  poison  in  a  kiss  — 
She  had  it  'twixt  her  lips — and  with  her  eyes 
She  witches  people. 

Beam,  and  Fl.,  King  and  No  King,  ill.  1. 
Thou  hast  witched  me,  rogue. 

B.  Janson,  Alchemist,  11. 1. 

2.  To  work  by  charms  or  witchcraft;  effect, 
cause,  or  bring  by  or  as  by  witchcraft. 

Did  not  she  witch  the  devil  into  my  son-in-law,  when  he 
killed  my  poor  daughter? 

Ford  and  Dekker,  Witch  of  Edmonton,  v.  2. 

And  so  in  one  evening  EUery  vMched  himself  into  the 
good  graces  of  every  one  in  the  simple  parsonage ;  and 
when  Tina  at  last  appeared  she  found  him  reigning  king 
of  the  circle.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  492. 

All  round,  upon  the  river's  slippery  edge, 
Witching  to  deeper  calm  the  drowsy  tide, 
Whispers  and  leans  the  breeze-entangling  sedge. 

Lowell,  Indian-Summer  Eeverie. 

witch^  (wich),  n.  [Also,  in  comp.,  wich,  wych, 
weech;  <  MB.  wiche,  <  AS.  wice,  the  sorb  or  ser- 
vice-tree; appar.  applied  to  several  trees  with 
pendulous  branches,  <  wican  (pp.  wicen),  bend, 
yield:  see  weak.  Hence  witchen,  and  in  comp. 
witch-elm,  witch-hazel,  q.  v.]  The  witch-elm,  Ul- 
mus  montana. 

witch-alder  (wich'^Fd^r),  n.  A  low  shrub  with 
alder-like  leaves,  Fothergilla  Gardeni  {F.  almifo- 
lia)j  of  the  witch-hazel  family,  found  in  Vir- 
gima  and  North  Carolina. 

witch-ball  (wich'bai),  n.  A  name  given  to  in- 
terwoven masses  of  the  stems  of  herbaceous 
plants,  often  met  with  in  the  steppes  of  Tatary. 

witch-bells,  witches'-bells  (wich'belz,  wich'- 
ez-belz),  n.  pi.  The  harebell,  Campamila  ro- 
tundifoUa;  also,  the  bluebottle,  Centaurea  Cya- 
mis.  Britten  and  Hollamd.  [Provincial,  chiefly 
Scotch.] 

witch-chick  (wich'chik),  n.  A  swallow:  from 
an  old  superstition.  See  swallow-struck.  Also 
witchuck  and  witch-hag. 

witchcraft  (wieh'kraft),  n.  [<  ME.  wicchecraft, 
<  AS.  wicceorseft,  wiccreeft,  witchcraft,  <  wicca, 
m.,  wicce,  f.,  witoh,  +  ereefi,  craft:  see  witch^ 
and  craft^.']  1.  The  practices  of  witches;  sor- 
cery ;  a  supernatural  power  which  persons  were 
formerly  supposed  to  obtain  by  entering  into 
compact  with  the  devil.  The  belief  m  witchcraft 
was  common  in  Europe  till  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
maintained  its  ground  with  tolerable  firmness  till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century ;  Indeed  it  is  not  altogether 
extinct  even  at  the  present  day.  Numbers  of  reputed 
witches  were  formerly  condemned  to  be  burned.  One  con- 
spicuous outbreak  ot  popular  excitement  over  supposed 
demoniacal  manifestations  took  place  about  1692  in  New 
England,  especially  in  and  near  Salem. 

There  was  thane  an  Enchantour  in  the  Contree,  that 
deled  with  Wycche  craft,  that  men  clepten  Taknia. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  132. 

Now  the  arrival  of  Sir  William  Phips  to  the  government 
of  New-England  was  at  a  time  when  .  .  .  scores  of  poor 
people  had  new^  fallen  under  a  prodigious  possession  of 
devils,  which  it  was  then  generally  thought  had  been  by 
witeherafls  introduced.       C.  Mather,  Mag.  Christ.,  li.  13. 

2.  Extraordinary  power;  irresistible  influence ; 

fascination;  witchery. 

Ton  have  vntchcrctft  in  your  lips,  Kate. 

STiak.,  Hen.  V.,  y.  2.  301. 

There 's  witdicraft  in  thy  language,  in  thy  face. 
In  thy  demeanours.   Ford,  Lover's  Melancholy,  iv.  3. 
The  subtle  witchcraft  of  his  tongue 
Unlocked  the  hearts  of  those  who  keep 
Gold,  the  world's  bond  of  slavery. 

Shelley,  Kosalind  and  Helen. 

witch-doctor  (wich'dok'''tor),  n.  Same  as  medi- 
eme-man.    Encyc.  Brit,  iffll.  820. 

witch-elm  (wich'elm),  n.  [Also  wich-elm,  and 
archaically  MJ/cfe-eZm;  alao  weech-elm ;  <  witch^ 
+  elm.  In  this  word  and  witch-hazel,  the  archaic 
spelling  is  much  affected  in  modem  use.]  An 
elm,  TJlmus  montana,  of  hilly  districts  in  west- 
ern and  northern  Europe  and  northern  Asia ; 
the  common  wild  elm  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
the  northern  and  western  parts  of  England. 
It  is  less  tail  than  the  common  English  elm  {U.  campes- 
tris),  but  is  a  considerable  tree,  of  picturesque  habit,  the 
trunk  branching  naturally  near  the  base,  the  leaves  broad- 
ly ovate.  The  wood  has  the  fine-grained,  tough,  and  elas- 
tic quality  of  IT.  campestris,  and  is  preferred  for  bent  work. 
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as  in  boat-building.    In  southeastern  England  a  variety 
of  the  common  elm  is  also  called  by  this  name. 

The  vrttch^elm  that  shades  Saint  Fillan's  Spring. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  i.,  Int 

Witch-elms  that  counterchange  the  floor 
Of  this  flat  lawn  with  dusk  and  bright. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Ixxxlx. 

witchen  (wich'n),  n.  [Also  witchin;  a  var.  of 
witch^  (with  suffix  conformed  to  -en^),  <  ME. 
wiche,  <  AS.  toice,  the  service-tree :  see  witch^.J 
The  mountain-ash  or  rowan,  Fyrus  aucuparia. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

witchery  (wich'6r-i),  n. ;  pi.  witcheries  (-iz). 
[<  witoh'^  + -ery.J  1.  Sorcery;  enchantment; 
witchcraft. — 3.  Fascination;  charm. 

He  never  felt 
The  witchery  ot  the  soft  blue  sky. 

Word»wort?i,  Peter  BelL 

witches'-besom  (wich'ez-be'''zum),  n.  Same  as 
witches'-broom. 

witches'-broom  (wioh'ez-brSm),  n.  A  popular 
name  for  the  broom-like  tufts  of  branches  de- 
veloped on  the  silver-fir,  birch,  cherry,  and 
other  trees  in  consequence  of  the  attack  of  a 
uredineouB  fungus,  Peridermmm  elaUnum. 

witches'-butter  (wieh'ez-but''''6r),  n.  An  alga. 
See  Nostoe,  2. 

witches'-thimble  (wich'ez-thim'''bl),  n.  See 
thimble  and  Silene. 

witchet  (wich'et),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A 
rounding^lane. 

witch-finoert  (wich'fin'''d6r),  n.  A  professional 
discoverer  of  witches,  whose  services  were 
sometimes  employed  when  the  persecution  of 
so-called  witches  was  in  vogue. 

He  [Matthew  Hopkins]  then  set  up  as  "Witch  Finder 
Generall,"  and,  on  the  invitation  of  several  towns,  made 
journeys  for  the  discovery  of  witches  through  Essex, 
Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Huntingdonshire.  .  .  .  Supposed 
witches  were  urged  to  confess,  and  on  the  strength  of 
their  own  confession  were  hanged. 

Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  XXVII.  336. 

witch-grass  (wich'gras),  n.  1.  Same  as  old- 
witch  grass. — 2.  The  quitch-grass  or  couch- 
grass,  Agropyrv/m  repens. 

witch-hag  (wich'hag),  n.    Same  as  witch-chick. 

witch-hazel  (wicfha^zl),  n.  [Also  wich-hazel, 
wych-hazel;  <  witch^  +  hazel.  Cf.  witch-elm.'l 
1.  The  witch-  or  wych-elm,  Ulmus  montana,  its 
broad  leaves  resembling  those  of  hazel.  [Prov. 
Eng.] — 2.  A  shrub  or  small  tree,  HamameUs 
Virgimiana,  of  eastern  North  America,  it  is  no- 
ticeable for  its  flowers  with  four  yellow  strap-shaped  pet- 
als, appearing  when  the  leaves  are  falling,  the  fruit,  which 
is  a  woody  capsule,  ripening  the  next  season.    The  leaves 


Branch  with  Fruits  of  Witch-hazel  fjlamatnelis  yirgiHiana\ 
a,  male  flower ;  b,  fruit. 

are  broad  and  straight-veined,  wavy -margined.  The  leaves 
and  bark  of  witch-hazel  abound  in  tannin,  and  the  bark  af- 
fords also  a  reputed  sedative  application  for  varions  cases 
of  external  inflammation.  The  leaves  are  said  to  possess 
similar  properties,  and  an  infusion  of  them  is  given  in- 
temsJly  for  bowel-complaints  and  hemorrhages.  While 
witch-hazel  is  now  much  in  vogue  aB  a  cure  for  bruises 
and  sprains,  as  also  tor  various  internal  difBculties,  and  is 
even  olficinally  recognized,  its  real  virtue,  if  any,  is  still 
quite  in  doubt. 

witching  (wioh'ing),  n.  [<  MB.  wicching,  wicch- 
inge;  verbal  n.  of  witcK^,  t).]  The  practices 
of  witches;  enchantment. 

witching  (wioh'ing),  p.  a.  1.  Bewitching; 
suited  to  enchantment  or  witchcraft;  weird. 

'Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night. 

When  churchyards  yawn.   Shak.,  Hamlet,  ilL  2.  406. 

2.  Fascinating;  enchanting. 

Let  neither  flattery,  nor  the  witching  sound 

Of  high  and  soft  preferment,  touch  your  goodness. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  False  One,  Iv.  3. 
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witchingly  (wieh'ing-li),  adv.     In  a  bewitch- 
ing, fascinating,  or  enchanting  manner.  Thonir- 
son,  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  6. 
witch-knot  (wich'not),  n.     A  knot  or  snarl, 
especially  in  the  hair,  supposed  to  he  caused 
by  witchcraft.    Compare  elf,  v.,  and  elf-lock. 
O,  that  I  were  a  witch  but  for  her  sake ! 
Yfalth  her  Queenship  little  rest  should  take ; 
I'd  scratch  that  face,  that  may  not  feele  the  aire, 
And  knit  whole  ropes  ot  vMch-knoti  In  her  halre. 

Drayton,  Poems  (ed.  1637),  p.  253.    (HaUiwea.) 
0  wha  has  loosed  the  nine  wUch-knaU 
That  were  amang  that  ladye's  locks? 

ITfflie's  Ladye  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 166). 

yntch-meal  (wieh'mel),  n.  The  powdery  pol- 
len of  the  club-moss,  Lycopodium  clavatum;  ly- 
copode.  It  is  so  rapidly  inflammable  as  to 
have  been  used  in  theaters  to  represent  light- 
nine. 

'Witca-ridden  (wich'rid"n),  a.  Ridden  by 
witches;  having  a  nightmare. 

witch-seeker  (wioh'se^kSr),  n.  Same  as  witch- 
finder. 

witch-stitch  (wioh'stich),  TO.  In  embroidery, 
same  as  herring-'bons  stitch  (which  see,  under 
herring-bone). 

Witchuck  (wioh'uk),  n.    Same  as  witch-chick. 

witch- wife  (wich'wif ),  n.  A  woman  who  prac- 
tises witchcraft. 

In  the  tenth  century  we  hear  of  the  first  instance  of  a 
death  in  England  for  heresy,  in  the  actual  drowning  of  a 
V!iteh-wife  at  London  Bridge. 

J.  B.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  11. 

witch-wolf t  (wioh'wulf),  TO.    A  werwolf.    Bev. 

T.  Adams,  Works,  II.  119. 
witch-wood  (wich'wud),  TO.  1.  Same  as  M)ite/i«TO. 

— 3.  Sa,isiea,s  witch-elm. — 3.  The  spindle-tree. 


wit-crackert  (wit'krak*6r),  TO.  One  who  makes 
jests ;  a  joker. 

A  college  of  wit-ertzckers  cannot  flout  me  out  of  my  hu- 
mour: Dost  thou  think  I  care  for  a  satire,  or  an  epigram? 
Shak.,  Much  Ado,  v.  4. 102. 

■wit-craftt  (wit'kraft),  TO.  1.  Mental  skill;  con- 
trivance ;  invention.  Camden,  Eemains,  p.  144. 
(Nares.)  —  2.  The  art  of  reasoning;  logic, 
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wite^t,  V.  i.    [ME.  witen;  <  AS.  witan  (pret.  wdt), 
gewitan  (pret.  gewdt),  go.]    To  go. 
Ne  wtte  thow  noght  tra  me. 
Early  Eng.  Psalter  (ed.  Stevenson),  xzi.  12. 

wite*t,  V.  and  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  wit^. 
witelesst  (wit'les),  a.   [<  wite^  +  -less."]   Blame- 
less. 

Ne  can  Willye  wite  the  witdease  herdgroome. 

Spenser,  Shep.  CaL,  August. 

witenagemot  (wit'e-na-ge-mof),  TO.  [AS.  wi- 
tena  gemot,  'counselors'  moot':  witena,  gen. 
pi.  of  wita,  weota,  gewita,  a  man  of  knowledge, 
a  counselor;  gemot,  moot  or  meet,  assembly, 
council,  parliament:  see  wit^  and  moot'^.']  In 
Anglo-Saxon  hist,  the  great  national  council  or 
parliament,  consisting  of  the  king  with  his  de- 
pendents and  friends  and  sometimes  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  the  ealdormen,  the  bishops, 
and  other  ecclesiastics.  This  council,  which  met 
frequently,  constituted  the  highest  court  of  judicature 
in  the  kingdom.  It  was  summoned  by  the  king  in  any 
political  emergency,  and  its  concurrence  was  necessary 
in  many  important  measures,  such  as  the  deciding  of 
war,  the  levying  of  extraordinary  taxes,  grants  of  land  in 
certain  cases,  election  and  (in  many  instances)  deposition 
of  kings. 

The  old  Germanic  tradition,  which  associated  "  the  wise 
men  "  in  all  royal  action,  gave  a  constitutional  ground  to 
the  powers  which  the  Witenagemot  exercised  more  and 
more  as  English  society  took  a  more  and  more  aristocratic 
form ;  and  it  thus  came  to  share  with  the  crown  in  the 
higher  justice,  in  the  imposition  of  taxes,  the  making  of 
laws,  the  conclusion  of  treaties,  the  control  of  war,  the 
disposal  of  public  lands,  the  appointment  of  bishops  and 
great  officers  of  state.  There  were  times  when  it  claimed 
even  to  elect  or  depose  a  king. 

J.  R.  Oreen,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  216. 

witerlichet,  witerlit,  adv.    See  witterly. 
witfish  (wit'fish),  TO.    Same  as  whitefish. 
Witfulf  (wit'ful),  a.     [<  ME.  witful,  witfol,  wit- 
vol;  <  wiP-  +  -ful.l    Full  of  wit,  knowledge,  or 
wisdom;  wise;  knowing;  sensible. 

Tis  passing  miraculous  that  your  dul  and  blind  worship 
should  so  sodainly  tume  both  sightfull  and  witfuU. 
Ckaipman,  Masque  of  Middle  Temple  and  Lincoln's  Inn. 


withi  (wiTH),  prep.  [<  ME.  with,  rarely  wit, 
md,  with,  near,  among,  in  company  with,  also 
against,  along,  on,  to,  from,  by,  <  AS.  with, 
against,  opposite,  =  OS.  widh  =  OFries.  with 
=  Icel.  vifh,  against,  by,  at,  with,  =  Sw.  vid, 
near,  at,  by,  =  Dan.  ved,  by,  at ;  otherwise  in 
the  oompar.  form  wither-,  AS.  wither-  =  OHG. 
widar,  'MHG.  G.  wider,  against,  wieder,  again, 
=  Goth,  withra,  against,  toward,  in  front  of; 
cf.  Skt.  vitaram,  further,  vi-,  asunder,  L.  ve-, 
apart.  Ct.  with-,  wither^,  wither-,  withers.  With 
"Eorwyndes,  wiltow  wyte,"  quod  he,  "  to  mten  it  f ram  has  largely  taken  the  place  of  AS.  and  ME. 
fallynge.  Piers  Ploummn (.B),  xYi.  2S.    mid,  ynth.:i     1.  Against:  noting  competition, 

opposition,  or  antagonism:  as,  to  fight  icith  the 
Romans  (that  is,  against  them) ;  to  vie  with  each 
other. 


Master  Secretary  Wilson,  geuing  an  English  name  to  his 
arte  of  Logioke,  called  it  Witcraft. 

Puttenham,,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  191. 

wite^t,  V.  t.  [ME.  witen,  <  AS.  witan,  see :  see 
wif^.  Cf.  Mte2.]  To  observe;  keep;  guard; 
preserve;  protect. 

"Pieres,"  quod  I,  "I  preye  the  whi  stonde  thise  piles 
here?" 


wite^  (wit),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  witen,  wyten,  <  AS.  wi- 
tan, witian,  impute,  blame,  censure,  punish, 
fine  (cf.  witnian,  punish,  edwitan,  reproach, 
aetwitan,  reproach:  see  twit),  =  Icel.  vita,  fine, 
=  Goth,  weiljan  (in  idweitjan,  reproach  (=  AS. 
edtoitan),  and  vOl  fair-weit^an,  obsei-ve  intently) ; 
ult.  connected  with  «)»ta«,  see,  teitoTO,know:  see 
wifei,  witK  and  cf.  twit.']  If.  To  impute  (to 
one)  as  a  fault;  blame  for;  blame  (that):  gov- 
erning directly  a  noun  or  clause,  and  taking 
an  indirect  object  in  the  dative. 

And  therfore,  if  that  I  mysspeke  or  seye, 
Wyte  it  the  ale  of  Southwerk,  I  yow  preye. 

Chmieer,  ProL  to  Miller's  Tale,  1.  S3. 

Y  pray  yow  .  .  .  not  to  un/te  it  me  that  y  am  the  causer 
of  it  that  my  seyd  maister  noyeth  yow  with  so  manye 
materes.  Pastan  Letters,  I.  374. 

2.  To  impute  wrong  to:  find  fault  with;  blame; 
censure.     [Now  Scotch.] 

He  gan  fowly  wyte 
His  wicked  fortune.       Spenser,  F.  Q.,  HI.  iv.  62. 
O  wyte  na  me,  now,  ray  master  dear, 
I  garr'd  a'  my  young  hawks  sing. 

Lord  John  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 136). 

Wite2  (wit),  TO.  [Formerly  also  wight;  <  ME.  wite, 
wyte,  <  AS.  wite,  punishment,  fine,  torment,  tor- 
ture, =  08.  witi = OHG.  wisi,  MHG.  wise,  punish- 
ment, =  Icel.  viU,  fine :  see  wite'^, ».]  1 .  Blame ; 
censure;  reproach;  fault.     [Now  Scotch.] 

For  worohe  he  wel  other  wrong,  the  wit  is  his  oune. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  x.  76. 
And  but  I  do,  sirs,  lat  me  han  the  wyte. 
Chaucer,  ProL  to  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  L  400. 

"  Put  na  the  viite  on  me,"  she  said, 
"It  was  my  may  Catherine." 

Earl  Richard  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  8). 
They  hae  kill'd  Sir  Cliarlie  Hay, 
And  they  laid  the  ivyte  on  Geordie. 

Geordie  (Child's  Ballads,  VIII.  93). 

3.  Punishment;  penalty;  mulct;  fine;  in  old 
Eng.  criminal  law,  a  fine  paid  to  the  king  or 
other  lord  in  respect  of  an  offense.  J.  F.  Ste- 
phen. 


For  the  most  part  wise  and  graue  men  doe  naturally 
mislike  vnth  all  sodaine  innouations,  specially  of  lawes. 
PvUenhami,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  86. 

The  Sasquesahanocks,  a  mightie  people,  and  mortall 
enemies  wUh  the  Massawomeks. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  1. 182. 
The  rival  Moorish  kings  were  waging  civil  war  with 
each  other  in  the  vicinity  of  Granada. 

Irving,  Granada,  p.  83. 
2.  Noting  association  or  connection.  Particu- 
larly, expressing — (a)  Proximity,  accompaniment,  com- 
panionship, or  fellowship. 

They  met  at  Ispahan  (a  Citie  of  Persia),  and  there  Ma- 
home^  falling  with  bis  horse,  brake  his  neck. 

PurcTias,  Pilgrimage,  p.  279. 

The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  being  advertised  thereof, 

came  with  a  Power,  assaulted  the  Castle,  and  after  two 

Days  Defence  recovered  it.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  137. 

The  greatest  News  from  Abroad  is  that  the  French  King 

with  his  Cardinal  are  come  again  on  this  Side  the  Hills. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  29. 

The  globe  goes  round  from  west  to  east;  and  he  must 

go  round  leith  it. 

Maeavlay,  Gladstone  on  Church  and  State. 
Come  and  spend  an  evening  wftft  us. 

Dickens,  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  i. 
There  with  her  knights  and  dames  was  Guinevere. 

Tennyson,  Pelleas  and  Ettarre. 
(6)  Harmony,  agreement,  or  alliance :  as,  one  color  may  or 
may  not  go  with  another ;  to  fight  w&h  the  national  troops ; 
to  side  or  vote  with  the  reformers. 

He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me.  Mat.  xli.  30. 

(c)  Combination  or  composition :  as,  wine  mixed  with  wa- 
ter, (d)  Addition  or  conjunction:  as,  England  (m«ft  Wales), 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  make  the  United  Kingdom. 

Very  wise,  and  tenth  his  wisdom  very  valiant 

North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  664,  quoted  in  Abbot's  Shakes- 
[perian  Grammar. 

Here  were  seen  in  profusion  the  orange,  the  citron,  the 
flg,  and  pomegranate,  with  great  plantations  of  mulberry 
trees,  from  which  was  produced  the  fines*  silk. 

Irving,  Granada,  p.  4. 
(«)  Communication,  intercourse,  or  interaction. 


with 

With  thee  she  talks,  mth  thee  she  moans, 
irah  thee  she  sighs,  vnth  thee  she  groans. 
With  thee  she  says,  "  Farewell,  mine  own." 

Surrey,  State  of  a  Lover. 

I  will  buy  leftA  you,  sell  with  you,  talk  with  you  walk 

with  you,  and  so  following,  but  I  will  not  eat  mth  you, 

drink  with  you,  nor  pray  with  you.  Shale.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  a  86. 

You  have  to  do  with  other-guess-people  now. 

Snwlleit,  Boderick  Bandom,  xlvii. 
(/)  Simultaneousness. 

With  every  minute  you  do  change  a  mind. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  1. 186. 

3.  As  a  property,  attribute,  or  belonging  of; 
in  the  possession,  care,  keeping,  service,  or  em- 
ployment of:  as,  to  leave  a  package  with  one; 
to  be  with  the  A.  B.  Manufacturing  Co. 

We  may  find  Truth  vnth  one  man  as  soon  as  in  a  Conn- 
selL  Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  i. 

4.  Having,  possessing,  bearing,  or  character- 
ized by:  as,  the  boy  has  come  vnth  the  letter; 
Thebes,  with  its  grand  old  walls;  Rome,  with 
her  seven  hills. 

A  stately  ship,  .  .  , 
With  all  her  bravery  on. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  717. 

His  ministry  was  with  much  conviction  and  demonstra- 

tion.  N.  Morton,  New  England's  Memoriid,  p.  302. 

There  came  into  the  shop  a  very  learned  man  with  an 

erect  solemn  air.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  438. 

5.  In  the  region,  sphere,  or  experience  of;  fol- 
lowed by  a  plural,  among;  also,  in  the  sight, 
estimation,  or  opinion  of:  as,  a  holy  prophet 
with  God. 

The  first  of  tho  fre  faithly  was  cald 

Emynent  the  mighty,  vnth  men  that  hym  knew. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 12442. 

With  men  it  is  impossible,  but  not  with  God ;  for  with 

God  all  things  are  possible.  Mat.  x.  27. 

I  had  thought  my  life  had  borne  more  value  with  you. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  iil  2. 

Those  Antichthones,  which  are  on  the  other  Slide  of  the 

globe  of  the  earth,  are  now  out  of  the  comfortable  reach 

of  the  sunbeams,  while  it  is  day  with  us. 

Bp.  HaU,  Sermons,  xxxv. 

Such  arguments  had  invincible  force  with  those  Pagan 

philosophers.  Addison. 

His  integrity  was  perfect;  it  was  a  law  of  nature  with 

him,  rather  than  a  choice  or  a  principle. 

Hawthorne,  Scarlet  Letter,  Int.,  p.  27. 

6.  In  respect  of;  in  relation  to;  as  regards; 
as  to :  as,  have  patience  with  me ;  what  is  your 
will  with  me  ? 

How  far  am  I  grown 
Behind-hand  vMh  fortune ! 
Fletcher  (and  another).  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  iv.  2. 
If  we  truely  consider  our  Proceedings  vnth  the  Span- 
yards  and  the  rest,  we  haue  no  reason  to  despayre. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  VVorks,  I.  242. 

Thus  will  it  ever  be  with  him  who  tmstB  tno  much  to 

woman.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  217. 

7.  Like;  analogously  to;  hence,  specifically, 
at  the  same  time  or  rate  as ;  according  to ;  in 
proportion  to. 

As  if  with  Circe  she  would  change  my  shape. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  TI.,  v.  3.  36. 
Their  insolence  and  power  increased  withtheir  number, 
and  the  seditions  were  also  doubled  with  it. 

Swift,  Nobles  and  Commons,  iii 

8.  By.  Indicating— (at)  An  agent:  as,  slain Mn'tA  rob- 
bers. 

Al  thus  with  iewys  I  [Christ]  am  dyth. 

PolUicttl  Poerm,  etc.  (ed.  FurnivaUX  p.  247. 
Ysiphile,  betraysed  with  Jasoun. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  L  266. 

And  so  it  was  comaunded  to  be  kept  with  x  noble  men ; 

and  thei  were  charged  to  take  goode  hede  who  com  to  as- 

saien,  and  yef  eny  ther  were  that  myght  drawen  out  of 

the  ston.  Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  100. 

He  was  torn  to  pieces  with  a  bear.  Shak.,W.  T.,  v.  2.  68. 

At  Flowers  we  were  agalne  chased  with  foure  French 

men  of  warre.  Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  II.  209. 

He  was  sick  and  lame  of  the  scurvy,  so  as  he  could  but 

lie  in  the  cabin-door,  and  give  direction,  and,  It  should 

seem,  was  badly  assisted  either  uiith  mate  or  mariners. 

N.  Morton,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  131. 
(6)  An  instrument  or  means :  as,  to  write  urith  a  pen;  to 
cut  with  a  knife ;  to  heal  ttrtth  herbs. 

Thirle  my  soule  viith  thi  spere  anoon. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  26. 
_     You  have  paid  me,  equal  heavens, 
And  sent  my  own  rod  to  correct  me  with. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  King  and  No  King,  iv.  2. 
■  They  had  cut  of  his  head  upon  y«  cudy  of  his  boat  had 
not  ye  man  reskued  him  vnth  a  sword. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  98. 
And  with  faint  Praises  one  another  damn. 

Wycherley,  Plain  Dealer,  ProL 
(c)  An  accessory  as  of  material,  contents,  etc.:  as,  a  ring 
set  jOTift  diamonds ;  a  ship  laden  vrith  cotton ;  a  bottle  filled 
with  water. 

Threescore  carte  laden  with  baggage. 

Coryat,  Crndlties,  I.  28. 
The  chiefe  Citie,  called  St  Savadore,  seated  upon  an 
exceeding  high  mountaine,  160.  miles  from  the  Serverie 
fertile,  and  inhabited  wUh  more  than  100000.  persons. 

Capt  John  Smith,  Works,  i  49. 


with 

Valentia. .  .  isthe  greatest  part  of  Spaine;  which,  if  the 
Histories  be  true,  in  the  Bomans  time  abounded  no  lesse 
with  gold  and  siluer  Mines  then  now  the  West-Indies. 

Capt  John  Smith,  Worlcs,  IL  186. 

Their  armor  was  inlaid  and  chased  uiith  gold  and  silver. 

Irving,  Granada,  p.  5. 

With  was  formerly  used  In  this  sense  before  materials  of 

nourishment,  and  so  was  equivalent  to  the  modern  on. 

To  dine  and  sup  xeith  water  and  bran. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  3.  159. 

9.  Througli ;  on  aeooimt  or  in  consequence  of ; 
by  reason  of :  expressing  cause :  as,  he  trembled 
with  teax;  to  perish  with  hunger. 

Therefore  let  Benedick  .  .  . 

Consume  away  in  sighs :  .  .  . 

It  were  a  better  death  than  die  with  mocks. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  1.  79. 
A  cow  died  at  Plimouth,  and  a  goat  at  Boston,  with  eat- 
ing Indian  corn.         Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  44. 
They  are  scarce  able  to  budge,  being  stiff  mth  cold. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  ill.  42. 

10.  TJsing;  showing:  inphrases  of  manner:  as, 
to  win  with  ease ;  to  pull  with  a  will. 

Marie  ansuerde  with  Milde  steuene : 

"A  sonde  Me  cam  while  er  fram  heuene." 

King  Horn  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  60. 
He  will  not  creepe,  nor  crouche  with  fained  face. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  727. 
They  were  directed  onely  by  Powhatan  toobtalne  him 
our  weapons,  to  cut  our  owne  throats,  with  the  manner 
where,  how,  and  when,  which  we  plainly  found  most  true 
and  apparant.  Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  1. 171. 
They  contended  with  all  the  animosity  of  personal  feel- 
ing. Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  1. 

11.  Prom:  noting  separation,  difference,  dis- 
agreement, etc.:  as,  he  wiU  not  part  with  it  on 
any  account;  to  differ  with  a  person;  to  break 
with  old  ties. 

Madam, 
Ilie  Queene  must  heare  you  sing  another  song 
Before  you  part  with  vs. 
Beywood,  If  you  Know  not  me  (Works,  ed.  1874, 1.  207). 
With  was  formerly  used  in  many  idioms  to  denote  rela- 
tions BOW  expressed  rather  by  q/',  to,  etc. 

Nobill  talker  with  tales,  tretable,  alse, 
Curtas  &  kynde,  curious  of  honde. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  3835. 

He  still  retains  some  resemblance  with  the  ancient 

Cupid.  Bmxm,  Physical  Fables,  vili.,  EzpL 

This  pains  I  took  with  willingness,  though  it  were  much 

offensive  to  me,  not  being  accustomed  with  such  poisonous 

savours. 

Good  News  from  New  England,  quoted  in  N.  Morton's 
'  [New  England's  Memorial,  App.,  p.  370. 
Collections  were  early  and  liberally  made  f or  .  .  .  ser- 
vices in  the  church,  and  intrusted  with  faithful  men  fear- 
ing Ood.  Penn,  ftise  and  Progress  of  Quakers,  iv. 
What  frippery  a  woman  is  made  up  with! 

Cwmberland,  Natural  Son,  i.  1. 

Away  with.  See  away.— Have  with  you.  See  ham.— 
One  with.  See  one.— To  hear,  begin,  hreak,  dispense, 
do,  go,  etc.,  with.  See  the  verbs.— Together  with. 
See  together.— to  put  up  with.  See  ptrti.— Warm  with. 
See  warm. — With  Child  (OB.  mid  chUde).  See  child.- 
With  God,  in  heaven. 

I  have  been  arflshing  with  old  Oliver  Henly,  now  tmth 
Ood,  a  noted  fisher  both  for  Trout  and  Salmon. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  127. 
With  that,    (at)  Provided  that. 
To  worche  goure  wil  the  while  my  lyf  dureth. 
With  that  ge  kenne  me  kyndeliche  to  knowe  what  is 
Dowel.  Piers  Ploimuin(P),^u.  92. 

(6t)  Moreover. 

Beton  .  .  .  bad  him  good  morwe, 
And  axed  of  hym  mth  that  whiderward  he  wolde. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  307. 
(c)  Thereupon. 

With  that  Merlin  departed,  and  the  kynge  be  lefte  In 
grete  myssese,  and  sore  a-baisshed  of  this  thinge. 

Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  iii  631. 
With  the  BUn.  See  sunl.— with  young.  See  young. 
=SyiL  With  and  by  are  so  closely  allied  in  many  of  their 
uses  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  a  rule  by  which 
these  uses  may  at  all  times  be  distinguished.  The  same 
may  be  said,  but  to  a  less  extent,  of  vrith  and  through. 
with^,  n.    See  withe. 

with-.  [ME.  with-,  <  AS.  mth-,  prefix,  with,  prep., 
against:  see  with'^.']    A  prefix  of  Anglo-Saxon 
origin,  meaning  'against.'     it  was  formerly  com- 
mon, but  of  the  Middle  English  words  containing  it  only 
two  remain  in  common  Mse-vnthdraw  and  wUJihold. 
withal  (wi-THftl'),  adv.  and  prep.     [Early  mod. 
E.  also  withall,  withalle;  <  ME.  withal,  withalle, 
prop,  two  words,  with  alle;  used  in  place  of  AS. 
mid  ealle,  with  all,  altogether,  entirely:  see 
with^  and  aU.    Cf.  at  all,  under  all.']    I.  adv. 
With  alj;  moreover;  likewise;  in  addition;  at 
the  same  time ;  besides ;  also ;  as  well. 
Fy  on  possessioun, 
But-if  a  man  he  vertuous  mthal. 

Chamoer,  ProL  to  Franklin's  Tale,  1. 16. 
It  seemeth  to  me  unreasonable  to  send  a  prisoner,  and 
not  withal  to  signify  the  crimes  laid  against  him. 

Acts  XXV.  27. 

II.  pr&p.  An  emphatic  form  of  with,  used  af- 
ter the  object  (usually  a  relative)  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence  or  clause. 
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When  poor  suitors  come  to  your  houses,  ye  cannot  be 
spoken  withal.  Latimer,  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1660. 

These  banish'd  men  that  I  have  kept  withal. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  v.  4. 162. 
Stre.  My  fine  fool ! 

Pie.  Fellow  crack  1  why,  what  a  consort 
Are  we  now  bless'd  withal ! 

Fletcher,  Mad  lover,  11.  2. 
We  made  a  shift,  however,  to  save  23  barrels  of  Rain- 
water, besides  what  we  drest  our  Victuals  mthal. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  83. 

withamite  (with'am-it),  n.  [Named  by  Sir 
David  Brewster,  after  Dr.  Henry  Witham,  of 
Glencoe.]  Avariety  of  epidote  found  at  Glen- 
eoe  in  Scotland.  It  occurs  crystallized,  and  is 
of  vitreous  luster  and  red  or  yellow  color. 

Withania  (wi-tha'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (Pauquy, 
1824).]  A  genus  of  gainopetalous  shrubs,  of 
the  order  Solanaoeee  and  tribe  Solanese.  They  are 
characterized  by  having  a  narrowly  bell-shaped  corolla 
with  five  valvate  lobes,  and  an  inflated  fruiting  calyx 
more  or  less  closed  above  the  included  berry.  The  4  spa- 
cies  are  natives  of  southern  Europe,  western  and  south- 
ern Asia,  North  Africa,  and  the  Canary  Islands.  They  are 
hoary  or  woolly  shrubs,  bearing  entire  leaves  and  clus- 
tered, almost  sessile  flowers.  For  W.  coagulans,  used  for 
rennet,  see  cheese-jnaker. 

Withdxaughtt  (wiTH-draff),  n.  [<  withdraii), 
after  draught.']    Withdrawal. 

May  not  a  withdraught  of  all  God's  favours  ...  be  as 
certainly  foreseen  and  foretold? 

Rem.  S.  Ward,  Sermons,  p.  145.    (Davies.) 

withdraw  (wiSH-drft'),  v.;  pret.  loithdrew,  pp. 
withdrawn,  ppr.  withdrawing.  [<  ME.  with- 
drawen,  withdragen,  wythdragen  (pret.  withdrew, 
withdrog),  draw,  recall,  take  away;  <  with-, 
against,  opposite,  +  draw.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  draw 
back,  aside,  or  away;  take  back;  remove. 

He  doth  best  that  with-draweth  hym  by  day  and  hi  nygte 
To  spille  any  speche  or  any  space  of  tyme. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  ix.  96. 

From  her  husband's  hand  her  hand 

Soft  she  withdrew.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  386. 

I  grieve  for  life's  bright  promise,  just  shown  and  then 

withdraum.  Bryant,  Waiting  by  the  Gate. 

I  say  that  this— 
Else  I  withdraw  favour  and  countenance 
From  you  and  yours  for  ever — shall  you  do. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

2.  To  recall;  retract:  a,s,to  withdraw  a,  oha,ige, 
a  threat,  or  a  vow. 

Bom.  Wouldst  thou  withdraw  it  [thy  vow]  7  for  what 

purpose,  love  ? 
Jul.  But  to  be  frank,  and  give  it  thee  again. 

,  Shak.,  It.  and  J.,  ii.  2.  130. 

3.  To  divert,  as  from  use  or  from  some  accus- 
tomed channel. 

His  mynd  was  alienate  and  withdrawen,  not  onely  from 
him  who  moste  loved  him,  but  also  from  all  former  de- 
lightes  and  studies.  Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  April,  Arg. 

Boads  occupy  lands  more  or  less  capable  of  production, 
and  also  .  .  .  they  absorb  (or  urithdraw  from  other  uses) 
in  their  construction  a  large  amount  of  labour. 

Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIV.  27. 

4t.  To  take  out ;  subtract. 

Than  wythdrawe  the  yeris  oute  of  the  yeris  that  ben 
passid  that  rote.  ChaMcer,  Astrolabe,  ii.  §  45. 

The  word  is  often  used  reflexively. 

Perverse  disputings  of  men  of  corrupt  minds ;  .  .  .  from 
such  witlidraw  thyself.  1  Tim.  vL  5. 

To  withdraw  a  Juror,  to  discharge  one  from  a  jury, 
which  is  thus  left  one  short  of  the  legal  number :  a  formal- 
ity resorted  to,  by  consent  of  the  parties  or  permission  of 
the  court,  in  order  to  terminate  a  trial  by  preventing  a  ver- 
dict, and  thus  leave  the  action  to  proceed  to  a  new  trial. 
II,  intrans.  To  retire;  go  away;  step  back- 
ward or  aside ;  retreat. 
The  day  for  drede  ther-of  withrdrow  and  deork  by-cam  the 

Sonne ; 
The  wal  of  the  temple  to-cleef  euene  a  two  peces ; 
The  hard  roche  al  to-rof  and  ryght  derk  nyght  hit  semede. 
Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxi.  62. 
We  will  withdraw 
Into  the  galleiy.       Shak.,  Pericles,  11.  2.  58. 
There  have  been  little  disputes  between  the  two  houses 
about  coming  into  each  other's  house ;  when  a  lord  comes 
into  the  Commons  they  call  out,  withdraw;  that  day  the 
moment  my  uncle  came  in  they  all  roared  aat,Withdraw  1 
withdraw!  H.  Walpole,  To  Mann,  May  20, 1742. 

And  what  if  thou  viithdraw 
In  silence  from  the  living,  and  no  friend 
Take  note  of  thy  departure  1   Bryant,  Thanatopsis. 

withdrawal  (wiTH-drsl'al),  n.  [<  withdraw  + 
-al.]  The  act  of  withdrawing  or  taking  back ; 
a  recalling. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  allowance  .  .  .  interfered  with 
my  plans.  Fielding,  Tom  Jones.    (Latham.) 

Sin  comes  by  vnthdrawal  of  the  heart  from  God. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  XUII.  492. 

withdrawer  (wiTH-dr4'er),  n.    [<  withdraw  + 
-eri.]    One  who  withdraws. 
He  was  not  a  withdrawer  of  the  com,  bat  a  seller, 

OUtred,  tr.  of  Cope  on  Proverbs  (1583),  f  ol.  192  b. 
[(Latham.') 
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withdrawing  (wisH-dra'ing),  j>.  a.  Retreat- 
ing; receding. 

Your  hills,  and  long  withdrawing  vales. 

Thmnsan,  Spring,  I.  68. 

'withdra'wing-room  (wisH-drft'ing-rom),  n.  [< 
withdrawing,  verbal  n.  of  withdraw,  v.,  +  room^.] 
A  room  used  to  withdraw  or  retire  into,  former- 
ly generally  behind  the  room  in  which  the  fam- 
ily took  their  meals ;  later,  a  parlor  or  recep- 
tion-room: now  abbreviated  to  drawing-room. 
Being  in  ye  withdrawiTig  roome  adjoining  the  bedcham- 
ber, his  Ma«y  espying  me  came  to  me  from  a  greate  crowde 
of  noblemen.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  3, 166L 

My  withdrawing  room,  always  ready  for  company,  .  .  . 
was  the  pine  wood  behind  my  house. 

TTioreau,  Walden,  p.  164. 

withdrawment  (wisH-dr^'ment),  n.  [<  with- 
draw +  -ment.]  The  act  of  withdrawing  or  tak- 
ing back;  recall. 

The  witJtdrawment  of  those  [papers]  deemed  most  ob- 
noxious. W.  BelsJiam,  Hist.  Eng.,  I.  iL 

withe  (with  or  WISH),  n.  [Also  wythe,  and  prop. 
with;  <  ME.  withe,  wythe,  wythth,  witthe,  withthe, 
<  AS.  withthe,  a  var.  of  withig,  a  twig,  withy: 
see  withy^.]  1.  A  tough  fie:4ble  twig,  espe- 
cially of  willow,  used  for  binding  things  toge- 
ther ;  a  willow-  or  osier-twig.    Judges  xvi.  7. 

I  remember  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time 
of  England,  an  Irish  rebel,  condemned,  put  up  a  petition 
to  the  deputy  that  he  might  be  hanged  in  a  witlie,  and  not 
in  a  halter.  Bacon,  Custom  and  Education. 

I  tied  several  logs  together  with  a  birch  vntlie. 

TJwreau,  "Walden,  p.  268. 

2.  An  elastic  handle  for  a  cold-chisel,  fuller,  or 
the  like,  which  deadens  the  shock  to  the  work- 
man's hand. —  3.  An  iron  fitted  to  the  end  of  a 
boom  or  mast,  and  having  a  ring  through  which 
another  boom  or  mast  is  rigged  or  secured;  a 
boom-iron . 

Lastly  comes  the  wytlie,  a  species  of  iron  cap  to  support 
the  flying  jib-boom.  Luee,  Seamanship,  p.  81. 

4.  A  wall  dividing  two  flues  in  a  stack  of 
chimneys — Basket-wlthe.  See  Toum^orUa.-'Eoap- 
Wlthe.  See  iimmt.— Serpent  withe.  See  serpent- 
urithe.—Wbite  hOOP-Wlthe.  See  Toume/ortia. 
withe  (with  or  wish),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  withed, 
■ppv.  withing.  \<.withe,n.]  To  bind  with  withes 
or  twigs. 

Two  bowes,  oon  blaak  and  oon  white,  thai  take 
And  bynde  and  wethe  hem  so  that  germynyng 
Comyxt  upp  goo. 

PaUadim,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  128. 
Stay  but  a  while,  and  ye  shall  see  him  withed,  and 
haltered,  and  staked,  and  baited  to  death. 

Bp.  Hall,  Sermon  on  Fs.  Ixviii.  30. 

wither^t  (wiTH'er),  adv.  [<  ME.  wither,  <  AS. 
wither  (in  oomp.),  again,  against,  =  OS.  withar, 
wither,  withere  =  OFries.  wither,  withir,  wether, 
weder,  weer  =  LGr.  wedder  =  D.  weder,  weer  =: 
OH(jr.  widar,  MHG-.  wider,  G.  wider,  against,  wie- 
der,  again,  =  leel.  ot*7w  =  Sw.  Dan .  veder = Goth. 
withra,  against,  toward ;  eompar.  of  with :  see 
with^.  This  adverb  was  once  of  considerable 
importance  in  ME.  as  a  prefix,  but  it  is  obsolete 
in  mod.  B.,  withernam  being  merely  archaic,  and 
withershins  dialectal.  The  instances  of  wither 
as  prep.,  adj.,  and  noxm,  given  as  occurring  in 
ME.,  are  rare,  and  in  all  of  them  wither  is  rather 
to  be  taken  as  a  prefix.  Cf .  withers.]  Against ; 
in  opposition  (to):  chiefly  in  composition,  as 
a  prefix  wither-,  against.  Genesis  and  Mxodus 
(E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3386. 

■wither^ti  i>.  [ME.  witheren,  <  AS.  witheriam  (= 
MD.  weder&n  =  OHG.  widaron),  go  against,  re- 
sist, <  wither,  against :  see  wither^,  adv.]  To  go 
against;  resist;  oppose.     Orm/ulmn,  1. 1181. 

wither^  (wiSH'fer),  v.  [With  change  of  d  to  fh, 
as  in  the  orig.  noun  weather;  <  ME.  widd&r,  wyd- 
deren,  widren,  wederen,  <  AS.  wedrian,  expose  to 
the  weather,  =  MHG.  witern,  be  such  and  such 
weather;  cf.  G.  rerwiiferre,  be  spoiled  by  thewea- 
ther,  decay,  etc.,  wittern,  be  such  and  such  wea- 
ther, breathe,  blow,  storm;  cf.  weather,  v.,  a 
doublet  of  wJifeer.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  be- 
come dry  and  fade;  make  sapless  and  shrunken. 
The  sun  is  no  sooner  risen  with  a  burning  heat  but  it 
witliereth  the  grass.  Jas.  i.  11. 

Like  a  blasted  sapling,  wither'd  up. 

Shak.,  Bich.  III.,  iii.  4.  71. 

2.  To  cause  to  shrink,  wrinkle,  and  decay  for 
want  of  animal  moisture ;  cause  to  lose  bloom; 
shrivel;  cause  to  have  a  vmnkled  sMn  or 
shrunken  muscles :  as,  time  will  wither  the  fair- 
est face. 

Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 

Her  infinite  variety.      Shak.,  A.  and  C,  it  2. 240. 

3.  To  blight,  injure,  or  destroy,  as  by  some 
malign  or  baleful  influence ;  affect  fatally  by 
malevolence ;  cause  to  perish  or  languish  gen- 
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erally:  as,  to  wither  a  person  by  a  look  or 
glance ;  reputations  withered  by  scandal. 
The  treacherous  air 
Of  absence  wUhere  what  was  once  so  fair. 

Wordsworth,  Sonnets,  ill.  25. 

He  vntliere  marrow  and  mind.    Tennyson,  Ancient  Sage. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  lose  the  sap  or  juice ;  dry 

and  shrivel  up;  lose  freshness  and  bloom;  fade. 

Shall  he  not  pull  up  the  roots  thereof,  and  cut  off  the 

fruit  thereof,  that  It  wUherf  it  shall  viiOer  in  all  the 

leaves  of  her  spring.  Ezek.  xvii.  9. 

Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall, 

And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north  wind's  breath. 

Mrs.  Hemans,  The  Hour  of  Death. 

2.  To  become  dry  and  wrinkled,  as  from  the 
loss  or  lack  of  animal  moisture ;  lose  pristine 
freshness,  bloom,  softness,  smoothness,  vigor, 
or  the  like,  as  from  age  or  disease ;  decay. 

A  fair  face  will  wither.  Shale.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  2.  170. 

There,  left  a  subject  to  the  wind  and  rain, 
And  scorch'd  by  suns,  it  withers  on  the  plain. 

Pope,  Iliad,  iv.  659. 

3.  To  decay  generally;  decline;  languish;  pass 
away. 

When  few  dayes  faren  were,  the  f re  kyng  Teutra 
Wex  weike  of  his  wound,  &  tuidrit  to  dethe. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6S01. 
And  now  I  wax  old, 
Seke,  Bory,  and  cold. 
As  muk  apon  mold 
I  widder  away. 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  21. 
That  which  is  of  God  we  defend ;  .  .  .  that  which  is 
otherwise,  let  it  wither  even  in  tile  root  from  whence  it 
hath  sprung.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  ii.  1. 

The  individual  withers,  and  the  world  is  more  and  more. 
Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 
wither-.    See  wither^,  adv. 
wither-band  (wisH'6r-band),  n.    A  piece  of 
iron  fixed  under  a  saddle  nearly  over  the  with- 
ers of  the  horse,  to  strengthen  the  bow. 
withered^  (wiSH'6rd),  j>.  a.   Shriveled;  faded. 
withered^  (wisH'fird),  a.    [<  withers  +  -ed^.'] 
Having  withers  (of  this  or  that  specified  kind). 
Some  with  their  Manes  Frizzled  up,  to  make  'em  appear 
high  Wither'd,  that  they  look'd  as  Fierce  as  one  of  Hun- 
gess's  Wild  Boars. 
Quoted  in  Ashton's  Social  Life  in  Keign  of  Queen  Anne, 

[IL  165. 

witheredneSS  (wiSH'6rd-nes),  n.  A  withered 
state  or  condition,     [Bare.] 

Do  ye  complain  of  the  dead  witheredness  of  ^ood  affec- 
tions? Bp.  Hall,  Contemplations,  v.  11. 
Water  them  as  soon  as  set,  till  they  have  recovered  their 
wUheredness.  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

withering  (wiSH'6r-ing),jp.  a.  Blasting;  blight- 
ing; scorching:  as,  a,  withering gia.TiQ%;  a,  wither- 
ing wind. 

How  many  a  spirit  bom  to  bless 

Has  sunk  Deneath  that  wUhering  name  I 

Moore,  Lalla  Bookh,  The  ^e- Worshippers. 
The  attacking  column  was  under  a  withering  fire. 

The  Century,  XXXVI.  260. 

Withering  cancer,  scirrhous  cancer  in  which  there  is  a 
tendency  to  shrinkage  and  atrophy. 
withering-floor  (wiTH'6r-ing-fl6r),  n.    The  dry- 
ing-floor of  a  malt-house:  according  to  the 
established  arrangement,  the  second  floor. 

All  such  [imperfect]  grains  are  apt  to  become  very  dam- 
aging upon  the  withering  fioar.  Ure,  Diet,  in.  187. 

Witheringly  (wiTH'6r-ing-li),  adv.  In  a  manner 
tending  to  wither  or  cause  to  shrink. 
But  we  must  wander  witheringly. 
In  other  lands  to  die. 
Byron,  Hebrew  Melodies,  The  Wild  Qazelle. 

wltherite  (wiTH'6r-it),  n.  (Teamed  by  Werner 
after  W.  Withering,  an  English  medical  practi- 
tioner and  scientist  (1741-99),  who,  in  1784, 
published  an  analysis  and  description  of  a  spe- 
cimen of  this  mineral  obtained  from  a  lead-mine 
at  Alston  Moor  in  Cumberland,  England.]  Na- 
tive barium  carbonate.  It  occurs  crystallized,  also 
columnar  or  granular  massive,  and  has  a  white,  gray,  or 
yellow  color.  Also  called  larolUe. 
witherling^t  (wiTH'er-ling),  n.  [<  ME.  wither- 
Ivng;  <  wiMier^  +  -ling^.'i  An  opponent,  enemy, 
or  adversary. 

Grete  wel  the  gode 

Quen  Godild  my  moder. 

And  sey  that  hethene  king, 

Ihu  cristes  vntherling, 

that  ichc  let  and  dere 

On  londe  am  riued  here.    King  Ham,  1. 156. 

wither ling^t  (wiTH'6r-ling),  n.  [<  wither^  + 
-ling'^.']  One  who  or  that  which  is  withered  or 
decrepit. 

All  these  braunches  of  heretikes  fallen  from  the  church, 
the  vine  of  Ohristes  misticall  body,  seme  thei  neuer  so 
freshe  &  grene,  bee  yet  in  dede  but  witherliiMes. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  186. 

withernam  (wiTH'6r-nam),  n.  [<  MB.  *wither- 
nam,  <  AS.  withernam  (=  Gr.  wiedernahme),  re- 
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taking,  reception,  <  wither,  again,  +  *ndm,  a 
taking,  seizure :  see  wither'^  and  nam^,  name^.  ] 
In  law :  (a)  An  unlawful  distress,  or  forbidden 
taking,  as  of  a  thing  distrained,  out  of  the  coun- 
ty, so  that  the  sheriff  cannot.upon  the  replevin 
make  deliverance  thereof  to  the  party  dis- 
trained. (6)  The  reprisal  of  other  cal^tle  or 
goods,  in  lieu  of  those  unjustly  taken,  eloigned, 
or  otherwise  withholden.  The  cattle  or  goods 
thus  taken  are  said  to  be  taken  in  withernam. 
[Now  obsolete.] 

withe-rod  (with'rod),  n.  A  North  American 
shrub.  Viburnum  cassinoides,  a  species  formerly 
included  in  V.  nudum. 

withers  (wisn'ferz),  n.  pi.  [Also  witters;  lit.  the 
parts  that  are  'against,'  the  resisting  part;  < 
wither^,  adv.  Cf .  (J.  wider-rist,  a  horse's  withers, 
<  wider,  against,  -I-  rist,  wrist,  instep,  also  ele- 
vated part,  withers.]  1.  The  highest  part  of 
the  back  of  a  horse,  between  the  shoulder- 
blades  and  behind  the  root  of  the  neck,  where 
the  mane  ceases  to  grow:  as,  a  horse  15  hands 
high  at  the  withers.  The  name  is  extended  to  the 
same  part  of  some  other  animals ;  as,  an  antelope  with  high 
withers;  the  sacred  ox,  with  a  hump  on  the  withers.  See 
out  under  Iwrse. 
Let  the  galled  jade  wince ;  our  withers  are  unwrung. 

SiMk.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2.  253. 

Contrive  that  the  saddle  may  pinch  the  beast  in  his 
withers.  Swift,  Advice  to  Servants  (Groom). 

2.  The  barbs  or  flukes  of  a  harpoon;  the 
witters:  so  called  by  British  whalemen. 
withershins  (wiTH'6r-shinz),  adv.  [Also  wid- 
dershins,  widdersinnis,  widishins,  widdersins, 
wodershins,  etc. ;  according  to  a  common  view, 
lit.  'against  the  sun,'  <  wither'^,  against,  con- 
trary to,  +  -shms,  -sins,  etc.,  a  form  of  sum, 
with  adverbial  gen.  -s.  More  prob.  withershins 
is  a  corruption  of  *witherlins,  *wifherUng,  < 
wither^  +  -Ung^.']  In  the  opposite  direction; 
hence,  in  the  wrong  way.     [Scotch.] 

Go  round  it  three  times  vridershins,  and  every  time  say, 
"  Open,  door ! "      Child  Bowland  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  248). 
And  my  love  and  his  bonnie  ship 
Turn'd  widdershirts  about. 
The  Lowlands  of  Holland  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  216). 

wither-wrung  (wi^H'^r-rung),  a.  [<  with- 
er(s)  +  wrung."]  Injured  in  the  vfithers,  as  a 
horse. 

The  hurt  expressed  by  witherufrwng  sometimes  is  caused 
by  the  bite  of  a  horse,  or  by  a  saddle  being  unfit. 

Farrier's  met.    (^ohnsrni.) 

with-got  (wiTH-go'),  V.  t.    [<  with-  +  go.]    To 
forgo;  give  up. 
Esau,  .  .  .  who'.  .  .  did  meAgo  his  birthright. 

Barrow,  Sermons,  III.  xv. 

withhaultt  (wiTH-hftlf).  A  spurious  preterit 
of  withhold.    Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IL  xi.  9. 

withhold  (wiTH-hold'),  V.  t ;  pret.  and  pp.  with- 
held, ppr.  withholding.  [<  ME.  withholden,  with- 
halde,  keep  back,  hold  back;  <  with-,  against,  + 
holdi,v.  Ct.  withdraw.']  I,  trans.  1.  To  hold 
back ;  keep  from  action ;  restrain ;  check. 

Enforcest  thow  the  to  aresten  or  withholden  the  swyft- 
nesse  and  the  sweygh  of  hir  turnynge  wheel? 

Chmieer,  Boethius,  ii.  prose  2. 
Tou  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause ; 
What  cause  wHJiholds  you  then  to  mourn  for  him? 

Shak.,  J.  C,  liL  2. 108. 
Life,  anguish,  death,  immortal  love. 
Ceasing  not,  mingled,  unrepress'd. 
Apart  from  place,  withholding  time. 

Tennyson,  Arabian  Nights. 

2.  To  keep  back;  refrain  from  doing,  giving, 
permitting,  etc.:  as,  to  withhold  payment;  to 
withhold  assent  to  something. 

Withhold  revenge,  dear  God !  'tis  not  my  fault. 

Sha]c.,  3  Hen.  VL,  11.  2.  7. 

Was  it  ever  denied  that  the  favours  of  the  Crown  were 

constantly  bestowed  and  withheld  purely  on  account  of 

.  .  .  religious  opinions?       Maoavlay,  Sir  3.  Mackintosh. 

3t.  To  keep;  retain;  hold;  detain. 

It  [the  Lord's  Prayer]  is  short,  for  it  sholde  be  kond  the 
more  lightly,  and  for  to  withlwlden  it  the  more  esily  in 
nerte.  Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

We  haue  herde  sey  that  ye  wUh-holde  alle  the  sow- 
dioures  that  to  yow  wiU  come.    Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  203. 

4t.  To  keep ;  maintain. 

He  .  .  .  ran  to  London  unto  seynt  Ponies, 
To  seken  him  a  chaunterie  for  sonles, 
Or  with  a  bretherhed  to  been  withhoCde. 

Chaweer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  611. 

5t.  To  engage ;  retain. 

To  us  Burglens  aperteneth  that  we  do  to  eveiy  wight 
the  best  thac-we  kan  whereas  we  been  wUhholde. 

Chaucer,  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

n.  intrans.  To  refrain;  stay  back;  hold  one's 
self  in  check. 
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They  wttKhdd  and  did  no  more  hurte,  &  yf  people  came 

trembling,  &  brought  them  the  best  provissioiis  they  had. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  104. 

He  was  fled,  and  so  they  missed  of  him ;  but  understood 

that  Squanto  was  alive ;  so  they  withhM,  and  did  no  hurt. 

N.  Morton,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  71. 

withholder  (wiTH-hol'd^r),  n.  [<  withhold  + 
-e)-i.]    One  who  withholds. 

The  words  are  spoken  against  them  that  invade  tithes 
and  church  rights ;  and  that  which  is  there  threatened 
happened  to  this  withholder. 

Stephens,  Addition  to  Spelman  on  Sacrilege,  p.  138. 

withholdment  (wiiH-hold'ment),  n.  [<  witli- 
hold  +  -ment.]  The  act  of  withholding.  Imp. 
Diet. 

within  (wi-THin' ),  adv.  and  prep.  [<  ME.  witUim, 
withinne,  withynne,  withinnen,  <  AS.  withinnan, 
on  the  inside,  <  with,  against,  with,  +  innan, 
adv.,  in:  see  fel.]  1,  adv.  1.  In  or  into  the 
interior  I  inside;  as  regards  the  inside;  on  the 
Inside;  internally. 

Thai  thurle  a  nutte,  and  stufle  it  so  withinne 
With  brymstoon,  chaf ,  and  cedria,  thees  three. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  84. 

Damascus  does  not  answer  within  to  its  outward  appear- 
ance. Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  lis. 

It  is  designed,  within  and  without,  of  two  stories. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  60. 

2.  In  the  mind,  heart,  or  soul ;  inwardly. 

You  frame  my  thoughts,  and  fashion  me  within. 

Spenser,  Sonnets,  viit 

I  am,  within,  thy  love ;  without,  thy  master. 

T.  Tomkis  (1),  Albumazar,  iv.  11. 
Think  not  the  worse,  my  friends,  I  shed  not  tears ; 
Great  griefs  lament  within. 

Fletcher,  Yalentinian,  iv.  4. 

3.  In  the  house  or  dwelling;  indoors;  athome: 
as,  the  master  is  within. 

But  at  this  hour  the  house  doth  keep  itself ; 
There 's  none  within.    Shak.,  AsyoviLikeit,  iv.  3. 83. 
Serv.  Your  brother,  sir.  Is  speaking  to  a  gentleman  in 
the  street,  and  says  he  knows  you  are  within. 

Joseph  S.  'Sdeath,  blockhead,  I'm  not  within — I'm  out 
for  the  day.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  8. 

From  within,  from  the  inside ;  from  the  inner  place  or 
point  of  view. 

We  look  J^om  within,  and  see  nothing  but  the  mould 

formed  by  the  elements  in  which  we  are  incased ;  other 

observers  look  from  without,  and  see  us  as  living  statues. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Professor,  viii 

II.  prep.  1.  In  or  into  the  inner  or  interior 
part  or  parts  of ;  inside  of ;  in  the  space  inclosed 
or  bounded  by:  as,  within  the  oitj:  opposed  to 
without. 

Mount  Syon  is  with  inne  the  Cytee. 

MandemUe,  Travels,  p.  92. 

Come  not  within  these  doors;  within  this  roof 
The  enemy  of  all  your  graces  Uves. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  8. 17. 

Accominticns  and  Passataquack  are  two  conuenient 

Harbours  for  small  Barkes :   and  a  good  Country  within 

their  craggy  clifts.        Cap*.  John  Smith,  Works,  II.  193. 

And  now  the  Kingdom  is  come  to  Unity  within  it  self, 
one  King  and  one  People.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  78. 

Without  and  eke  within 

The  Walls  of  London  there  is  Sin. 

Howdl,  Letters,  L  vi  61. 

The  perilous  situation  of  the  Christian  cavaliers  pent  up 

and  beleaguered  vnthin  the  walls  of  Alhama  spread  terror 

among  their  friends.  Irving,  Granada,  p.  47. 

2.  Included  or  comprehended  in. 

Extension  apprehended  is  said  to  be  witAtn  conscious- 
ness. Veitch,  Introd.  to  Desoartea's  Method,  p.  Ixi. 

3.  Among. 

To  save  our  selves  therefore,  and  resist  the  common 
enemy,  it  concerns  us  mainly  to  agree  imthin  ourselves. 
Miltm,  True  Keligion. 
When  we  were  come  within  the  sandy  hills,  we  were 
surprised  at  the  sight  of  a  magnificent  tent^  where  a  hand- 
some collation  was  prepared. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  1. 13. 

4.  In  the  course,  range,  reach,  compass,  or  lim- 
its of;  not  beyond  or  more  than:  of  distance, 
time,  length,  quantity,  (a)  of  distance:  At  or  to  a 
point  distant  less  than ;  nearer  than :  as,  viithin  a  mile  of 
Edinburgh. 

As  sone  as  Ermoues  the  kyng 

Sawe  that  he  was  viithynne  his  wepons  length, 

Anon  he  smote  Att  hym  with  all  his  strength?- 

Gen^rydes(E.  E.  T.  S.),l.  3044. 

The  place  shewn  us  for  this  City  consisted  of  only  a  few 

Houses,  on  the  tops  of  the  Mountains,  within  about  half 

a  MUe  of  the  Sea.   Mamulrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  48. 

Not  the  sage  Alquife,  the  magician  in  Don  Belianis  of 

ureece,  nor  the  no  less  famous  Urganda  the  sorceress,  his 

wife   .  .  .  could  pretend  to  come  urithin  a  league  of  the 

'™'"-  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ii.  19. 

(6)  Of  time :  In  the  lunits  or  course  of ;  before  the  expira> 

tion  of;  in :  as,  he  wiU  be  here  unthin  two  hours. 

Thow  getis  tydandis  I  trowe,  within  tene  dayes. 

That  some  trofere  es  tydde  sene  thow  fro  home  turnede. 

Morte  Arthwre  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3462. 
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The  grete  and  olde  oytle  of  Anthyoohe,  where  seynt 
Petre  preohed  and  dyd  many  myracles,  and  there  he  bap- 
tysed  aboue  .x.M.  men  within  .vij.  dayes. 

Sir  R.  Quylfarde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  48. 

We  arrived  vrithin  this  hour.  Sheridan,  The  BivalB,  i.  2. 
(ct)  Kot  exceeding  the  space  of ;  during ;  throughout. 

He  should  maintaine  possession  in  some  of  those  vast 
Countries  v^Mn  the  tearme  of  sixe  years. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  WotIcb,  I.  80. 
(d)  So  as  not  to  exceed  or  overpass ;  under ;  below :  as,  to 
live  within  one's  Income. 

AUe  the  children  thatweren  in  Bethlem,  and  in  allethe 
eendis  of  it,  fro  two  seer  age  and  mth  ynne. 

Wydif,  Mat.  ii.  16. 

'Tis  a  good  rule,  eat  within  your  Stomack,  act  vrithin 

your  Commission.  Seldm,  Table-Talk,  p.  88. 

I  therefore  bid  them  look  upon  themselves  as  no  better 

than  a  kind  of  assassins  and  murderers  within  the  law. 

Addison,  Tatler,  No.  131. 
5.  In;  in  the  purview,  scope,  or  sphere  of  ac- 
tion of. 

Againe  1  see,  within  my  glass  of  Steele, 

But  f  oure  estates,  to  serue  eche  country  Soyle. 

Oaecoigne,  Steele  Glas  (ed.  Arber),  p.  67. 
Both  he  and  she  are  still  within  my  pow'r, 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  i.  1. 
After  living  for  three  years  within  the  subtile  influence 
of  an  intellect  like  Emerson's, 

Bawthaume,  Scarlet  Letter,  Int.,  p.  27. 
6t.  In  advance  of;  before. 

The  fifth  [time  of  prayer],  two  boures  within  night,  be- 
fore they  goe  to  sleepe.  Purohne,  Pilgrimage,  p.  292. 

It  was  seen,  several  nights  together,  in  the  west,  about 
an  hour  wttAm  the  night. 

jr.  Xorton,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  325. 

7t.  All  but;  lacking. 

I  served  three  years,  within  a  bit,  under  Ms  honour,  in 
the  Koyal  Inniskillions.    Sheridan,  St.  Patrick's  Day,  i.  1. 

To  get  witUn  onet.  See  ^etx.— wheels  within  wheels. 
See  wheelK — Within  call,  compass,  hall,  etc.  See  the 
nouns. — Within  landt,  inland. 

The  Poties  dwell  an  hundred  miles  within  Land,  are  low 
like  the  Wayanasses,  Hue  on  Pinenuts,  and  small  Cocos  as 
bigge  as  Apples.  PurehM,  Pilgrimage,  p.  840. 

Within  one's  hand.    See  hand. 
withinfortht  (wi-THin'forth),  adv.  [<  ME.  wiih- 
inne-forfh;  <  within  +  forth^.']    Within. 

The  formes  that  resten  vnthinne-forth. 

Chaiteer,  Boethius,  v.  prose  5. 

Beware  of  the  false  prophetes  that  come  to  you  in  the 
dothinge  of  shepe,  and  yet  withinfwrth  been  rauenous 
wolues.  Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  281. 

Withinforth,  farther  into  the  flrme  land,  inhabite  the 
Candei.  HoUand,  tr.  of  PUny,  vi,  29. 

wittainside  (wi-SHin'sid),  adv.  [<  within  + 
siefei.]    In  the  inner  part;  on  the  inside. 

A  small  oval  picture  of  a  young  lady  .  .  .  that  was  fixed 
in  a  pannel  wUMn-eide  of  the  door. 

Graves,  Spiritual  Quixote,  iv.  12. 

withnayt  (wiTH-na'),  v.  t.     [<  ME.  withnayen; 
<  with-  +  nay.']    To  refuse ;  deny. 
Yit  if  thai  withnay 
Her  fruyt,  the  fattest  roote  away  mai  tere. 

PaMadiia,  Husbondrie  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  102, 

without  (wi-THouf),  adv.,  prep.,  and  conj.  [< 
ME.  withoute,  withouten,  withute,  withuten,  wit- 
ute,  vntuten,  <  AS.  withHtan  (=  Icel.  vithutan)^  on 
the  outside  of,  <  with,  against,  +  utan,  outside, 
from  without:  see  out.]  I.  adv.  1.  On  or  as 
to  the  outside ;  outwardly;  externally. 

Pitch  it  [the  ark]  within  and  wiHwid.  Gen.  vi.  14. 

The  Dukes  Palace  seemeth  to  be  faire,  but  I  was  not  in 
It,  onely  I  saw  it  v/ithovt.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  99. 

Z.  Out  of  doors;  outside,  as  of  a  room  or  a 
house. 

Sir,  there 's  a  gentlewoman  witlurut  would  speak  with 
your  worship. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  iv.  3. 
Their  doors  are  barr'd  against  a  bitter  flout : 
Snarl,  if  you  please,  but  you  shall  snarl  without. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Persius's  Satires,  i.  217. 

3.  As  regards  external  acts  or  the  outer  life; 

externally. 

Without  unspotted,  innocent  within, 
She  feared  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin, 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  3. 

From  without,  from  the  outside:  opposed  to  from  withr 
in:  as,  sounds yrom  vnthout  reached  their  ears. 
These  were  from  without 
The  growing  miseries,      Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  714. 
The  object  of  the  historian's  imitation  is  not  within 
him,  it  is  furnished  yVom  vnthout. 

MacavZay,  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

II.  prep.  1.  Outside  of;  at  or  on  the  exterior 
or  outside  of;  external  to;  out  of:  opposed  to 
within :  as,  without  the  walls. 

With  in  the  Cytee  and  with  cute  ben  many  fayre  Gar- 
dynes,  and  of  dy verse  frutes,   MandevUle,  Travels,  p,  123. 

Then  mthovt  the  doore,  thrice  to  the  South,  every  one 
bowing  his  knee  in  honour  of  the  fire. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  I,  34, 

I  do  not  feel  it,  I  do  not  think  of  it ;  it  is  a  thing  witJi- 
out  me.  B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  iv,  4, 
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Their  boat  was  cast  away  upon  a  strand  without  Long 
Island.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  39. 

At  such  a  time  the  mind  of  the  prosperous  man  goes, 
as  it  were,  abroad,  among  things  without  him. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  19. 

I  was  received  ,  .  .  with  great  civility  by  the  superior, 
who  met  us  without  the  gate. 

Poeoeke,  Description  of  the  East^  II.  i.  225. 

2.  Out  of  the  limits,  compass,  range,  reach,  or 
powers  of;  beyond. 

The  ages  that  succeed,  and  stand  far  oCF 

To  gaze  at  your  high  prudence,  shall  admire. 

And  reckon  it  an  act  without  your  sex. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  ii.  1. 
As  to  the  Palace  of  Versailles  (which  is  yet   some 
Miles  further,  within  the  Mountainous  Country,  not  un- 
like Black-Heath  or  Tunbridge),  'tis  without  dispute  the 
most  magnificent  of  any  in  Europe. 

IMer,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  201. 

Eternity,  before  the  world  and  after,  is  wHJumt  our 

reach.  T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

3.  Lacking;  destitute  of;  exempt  or  free  from; 
unoounectedwith;  independent  of :  noting  loss, 
absence,  negation,  privation,  etc. :  as,  to  be  with- 
out money;  to  do  without  sleep;  without  possi- 
bility of  error;  without  harm. 

The!  seyn  thaf^  whan  he  schalle  come  in  to  another 
World,  he  schalle  not  ben  uiith  outen  an  Hows,  ne  vrith 
owten  Hors,  ne  wUh  outen  Gold  and  Sylver. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  263. 
Noe  times  have  bene  without  badd  men. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 
Now,  ladies,  to  glad  your  aspects  once  again  with  the 
sight  of  Love,  and  make  a  spring  smile  in  youx  faees, 
which  must  have  looked  like  winter  v/ithout  me. 

B.  Jomon,  Challenge  at  Tilt. 
King  John  lived  to  have  three  Wives.    His  first  was 
Alice,  Daughter  of  Hubert  Earl  of  Morton,  who  left  him  a 
Widower  witltout  Issue.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  74. 

Hee  gave  him  wisdome  at  his  request,  and  riches  vrith- 
out  asking.  Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

Having  marked  the  hour  of  relieving  guard,  and  made 
all  necessary  observations,  he  retired  v>ithout  being  dis- 
covered. Irving,  Granada,  p,  29. 
The  darkness  was  intense,  we  were  ignorant  of  the  ford 
and  without  guides,  and  were  encumbered  with  nearly  two 
hundred  wounded,  whom  we  were  unwilling  to  abandon. 
The  Century,  XXI.  411. 
In  colloquial  language  the  object  is  frequently  omitted 
after  this  preposition,  especially  in  such  phrases  as  to  do 
wUhovt,  to  go  without :  as,  they  can  give  mono  assistance, 
so  I  must  do  without. 

And  nice  afiCections  wavering  stood  in  doubt 
If  best  were  as  it  is,  or  best  without. 

Shak,,  Lover's  Complaint,  1.  98. 

Cold  without.  See  cold.— Indorsement  without  re- 
course. See  indorsement.— to  SO  Without  saying. 
See  $'0.— Without  book,  day,  dispute,  distinction, 

dreadt.    See  the  nouns.— Without  fall    See  faHi 

Without  more  hones.  See  imiei,- Without  preju- 
dlce,j>rice,  reserve.   See  the  nouns. 

III.  conj.  Without  is  sometimes  used  to  gov- 
ern a  substantive  clause  introduced  by  that, 
without  that  thus  signifying  unless,  except; 
and  then,  the  that  being  omitted,  it  obtains  the 
value  of  a  conjunction  (like  because,  while,  since, 
etc.)  in  the  same  sense;  but  it  is  now  rarely, 
if  ever,  used  thus  by  careful  and  correct  speak- 
ers and  writers. 

Withmite  that  she  myght  have  his  lone  ageyn, 
She  were  on  don  for  euere  in  certayne. 

Oenerydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  475. 

And  it  is  so  sumptuous  and  so  straunge  a  werke  that  it 
passeth  f  er  my  reason  and  vnderstondynge  to  make  any 
reporte  of  it,  vMhmit  I  shulde  apayre  the  fame  thereof. 
Sir  R.  Quylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  79. 

He  may  stay  him ;  marry,  not  without  the  prince  be  will- 
ing. Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  3.'  86. 
We  should  make  no  mention  of  what  concerns  ourselves, 
without  it  be  of  matters  wherein  our  friends  ought  to  re- 
joice. Steele,  Spectator,  No.  100. 
I  needs  must  break 
These  bonds  that  so  defame  me :  not  without 
She  wills  it :  would  I  if  she  will'd  it? 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

without-door  (wi-SHout'dor),  a.    Outdoor;  ex- 
terior; outward;  external. 

Praise  her  but  for  this  her  without-doortoim. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  ii.  1.  69. 

withoutet,  withoutent,  adv.,  prep.,  and  eonj. 
Obsolete  forms  of  without. 
wlthout-fortht  (wi-THout'forth),  adv.    [<  MB. 
without  forth,  with-oute  forth,  mthouten-forth;  < 
without  +forthK']    Without. 

Ymagynaciouns  of  sensible  things  weeren  enpreynted 
into  sowles  fro  bodies  withoute-forth. 

Chomcer,  Boethius,  iv.  meter  4. 

Also  rarely  used  adjeotively. 

The  uylMuifarth  [var.  foreyn,  p.  33]  landys  and  tene- 
mentis  of  citezens  which  shalbe  mynesters  of  the  cite 
shalbe  bounde  to  oonserue  theym  ageynst  the  Eynge  vn- 
damaged  for  there  offyces  as  there  tenementis  wythin  the 
citee.  Arnold's  Chron.  (1602),  p.  9. 

withoutsidet  (wi-THout'sid),  adv.  [<  without  + 
side^.]    Outside;  externally;  on  the  outside. 


withwlnd 

Not  meeting  with  him,  I  fancy'd  he  had  some  private 
Way  up  the  Chimney.  .  .  .  So,  Sir,  I  tum'd  my  Coat  here, 
to  save  it  clean,  and  up  I  scrambled ;  but  when  I  came 
withouiside,  1  saw  nobody  there. 

Mrs,  CenUivre,  Marplot,  ii.  1. 

Why  does  that  lawyer  wear  black?  does  he  cany  his 
conscience  withoutside?       Congreve,  Love  for  Love,  iv,  6. 

withsafet  (wi9PH-saf'),  «•  [Early  mod.  B.  wyth- 
safe,  witsafe,  withscme;  appar.  an  artificial  for- 
mation, <  with-  +  safe,  in  imitation  otvouchsafe. 
There  may  have  been  some  confusion  with 
withsay,  withsay  implying '  oppose '  and  withsafe 
'consent.']    I.  trans.  To  make  safe;  assure. 

Now  must  I  seek  some  other  ways 

Myself  for  to  withsam. 
Wyatt,  He  Eepenteth  that  He  had  Ever  Loved. 

II.  intrans.  To  vouchsafe ;  deign. 

I  wythsafe,  I  am  content  to  do  a  thyng.  Je  daigne.  .  .  . 
I  was  wonte  to  crouche  and  knele  to  hym,  and  I  do  nat 
withsafe  to  looke  upon  hym.  Pcdegram,  p.  783. 

withsainf.    Infinitive  of  withsay.    Chaucer. 

wlthsayt  (wiTH-sa'),  i>.  t.  [MB.  withseyen,  with- 
seggen,  vdthsiggen;  <  with^  +  sayK]  To  speak 
against;  contradict;  deny;  refuse. 

That  i  withaegge, 
Ne  schal  ihc  hit  biginne. 
Til  i  suddene  winne. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  1276. 
Finally,  what  wight  that  it  witkseyde. 
It  was  for  nought.  Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  216. 

Of  soch  thynge  herde  I  neuer  speke,  but  by  youre  sem- 

blaunte  ye  seme  alle  worthi  men,  and  therfore  I  will  in 

no  wise  withsey  that  ye  requere,  and  be  ye  right  welcome. 

Merlin  (B,  E.  T.  S,),  ii  204. 

withsayert  (wisH-sa'Sr),  n.  [ME.  withseier;  < 
withsay  +  -eri.]  One  who  withsays;  an  oppo- 
nent. 

That  he  be  myjti  to  much  styre  in  holsum  doctiyne, 
and  the  withseieris  to  with  stonde. 

Wydif,  Pref.  Ep.,  p.  63. 

withsett  (wiTH-sef),  V.  t.     [<  ME.  withsetten 
(=  Or.  widersetzen) ;  <  with^  +  set\  v.]    To  set 
against;  resist;  oppose;  withstand. 
More-ouer  thou  hast  holi  writt 
that  cleerli  schewith  thee  goostli  list 
How  thou  Bchuldist  deedli  synne  tmth-sett. 

Politieal  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  FumivallX  p.  186. 
Of  God  the  more  grace  thou  hast  serteyn. 
It  thou  withsett  the  devyl  in  his  dede. 

Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  212. 

wlth-sitf,  V.  t.  [ME.  mthsiUen;  <  with  +  sj«i.] 
To  oppose ;  contradict ;  withstand. 

Was  no  beggere  bo  holde  bote-yf  he  blynde  were. 
That  dorst  withrsttte  that  Peeres  seyde  tor  fere  of  syre 
Hunger.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  Ix.  202. 

withstand  (wisn-stand'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  with- 
stood, ppr.  withsta/ndmg.  [<  ME.  withstanden, 
withstonden  (pret.  withstod,  pp.  withstonde),  < 
AS.  withstandan  (pret.  withstod,  pp.  withstan- 
den) (=  Icel.  vithstanda;  at.  G.  widerstehen), 
resist,  withstand,  <  with,  against,  +  standan, 
stand:  see  with^  and  stand,  v.]  I.  trans.  To 
stand  against;  oppose;  resist,  either  with  physi- 
cal or  with  moral  force :  frequently  with  an  im- 
plication of  efCeotual  resistance;  resist  or  op- 
pose successfully:  as,  to  withstand  the  storm. 

My  goynge  graunted  is  by  parlament 
So  tertorth  that  it  may  not  be  withstonde. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  1298. 
Wythstande  the  seruaunte  that  praysith  the,  forellys  he 
thynkyth  the  for  to  deoeyve. 

PoiUical  Poems,  etc.  (ed,  Furnivall),  p.  31. 

When  Peter  was  come  to  Antioch,  I  unt?istood  him  to 

the  face.  Gal,  ii.  11. 

Youth  and  health  have  witTistood  well  the  involuntary 

and  voluntary  hardships  of  her  lot. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  v.  1. 
Poor  beauty !  Time  and  fortune's  wrong 
No  shape  nor  feature  may  withstand; 
The  wrecks  are  scattered  all  along. 
Like  emptied  sea-shells  on  the  sand. 

O.  W.  Holmes,  Mare  Rubrum. 
=^n.  Resist,  etc.  (see  oppose),  confront,  face. 

II,  intrans.  To  make  a  stand;  resist;  show 
resistance. 

AH  aflermyt  hit  fast  with  a  tyn  wyll, 
Sane  Ector  the  honorable,  that  egerly  withstod, 
Disasent  to  the  dede,  &  demely  he  sayde 
"  Hit  is  f alshed  in  f  aythe  &  of  ter  cast  > " 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S,),  1,  7849. 
But  Fate  withstands,  and  to  oppose  the  attompt 
Medusa  with  Gorgonian  terrour  guards 
The  ford.  Milton,  P.  L.,  U.  610. 

withstander  (wisH-stan'dfer),  n.  [<  withstand 
-i-  -efl.]  One  who  withstands;  an  opponent; 
a  resisting  power. 

withwind  (with' wind),  n.  [Also  withywind;  < 
ME.  withwinde,  withewynde,  <  AS.  withewinde, 
withumde  (=  MD.  wedewinde;  of.  Icel.  vithvin- 
dill  =  Dan.  vedbende),  <  withthe,  withig,  a  fiexi- 
ble  twig,  +  *wmde,  <  wmdan,  wind :  see  withe, 
withy,  and  windX.]    The  bindweed,  Convolvulus 


with'wind 

ttrvensis  or  C.  septum;  occasionally,  one  of  a 
few  other  plants. 

He  bare  a  burdonn  ybounde  with  a  brode  liste^ 
In  a  wUheutyndei  wise  ywounden  aboute. 

Piers  Plmmum  (BX  v.  625. 
Sea  vrithwlnd.    See  aeo'tmthimnd. 

'Withwine  (■with'mn),  n.  A  corruption  of  with- 
wind. 

Withyl  (-with'l),  n.  [<  ME.  withy,  wythy,  mfhi. 
<  AS.  withig,  also  withthe  (>  ult.  E.  with^,  vnthe), 
&  willow,  =  OFries.  withthe  =  MB.  weede,  D. 
wede.  weede,  hop-plant,  =  MLGr.  wide,  LG.  wiede, 
wied,  wede,  wide  =  OHG.  wida,  MHG.  wide,  G. 
weide,  a  willow,  =  Icel.  vithja,  a  withy,  vith,  a 
withe,  vithir,  a  willow,  =  Sw.  vide,  willow,  vi^ja, 
willow-twig,  =  Dan.  vidje,  a  willow,  osier  (the 
forms  showing  two  orig.  types,  represented  by 
withy^  and  wifh^,  withe,  and  a  variation  also  in 
the  length  of  the  vowel) ;  cf .  Lith.  zil-witUs,  zil- 
wytis,  gray  willow.  Buss,  vitsa,  withe,  OBuIg.  wii, 
string  for  a  heron,  viH,  twist,  braid;  L.  vitis, 
vine,  6r.  hia,  a  willow,  a  wicker  shield ;  orig. 
'that  which  twines  or  bends,'  <  -v/  '"*,  twine, 
plait,  as  in  L.  vtere,  twine,  >  vimen,  twig,  etc.] 

1.  A  willow  of  any  species.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

See  where  another  hides  himself  as  sly 
As  did  ActseoR  or  the  fearful  deer, 
Behind  a  mthy. 

J.  Dennys  (Arber's  Eng.  Garaer,  1. 170). 

The  Withy  is  a  reasonable  large  tree  ^r  some  have  been 

found  ten  feet  about).  Evelyn,  Sylva,  i.  20. 

2.  A  withe;  a  twig;  an  osier. 

With  grene  wythyes  y-bounden  wonderlye. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  FurnivallX  p.  58. 
A  kind  of  oblong  vessel  made  of  bark,  by  the  simple  con- 
trivance of  tying  up  the  two  ends  with  a  withy. 

Cook,  First  Voyage,  iii.  8. 

3.  A  halter  made  of  withes. — 4.  In  eeram., 
same  as  twig'^,  3.— Gray  withy,  the  sallow  or  goat 
willow,  Sttlix  eaprea.—'Roojf  Withy.  Same  as  hoop-withe. 
See  HiviTia. 

Vritixy^  (with'i  or  wi'SHi),  a.  [<  withe,  with^,  + 
-yi.]  Made  of  withes;  like  a  withe;  flexible 
and  tongh. 

I  learnt  to  fold  m^  net,  .  .  . 
And  withy  labyrinths  in  straits  to  set. 

P.  Fletcher,  Piscatory  Eclogues,  i.  B. 
Thirsil  from  withy  prison,  as  he  uses. 
Lets  out  his  flock. 

P.  Fletcher,  Purple  Island,  iii. 

Withy-potf  (with'i-pot),  n.  A  vessel  or  nest  of 
osiers  or  twigs. 

There  were  withy-potts  or  nests  for  the  wild  f  owle  to  lay 
their  eggs  in,  a  little  above  ye  surface  of  y»  water. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Feb.  9, 1665. 

Vrtthywindf-  (with'l-wiad),  n.     Same  as  mth- 


'Whiter  Galet  then  the  white  withie-wirde. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  621. 

Witjarf  (wit'jar),  n.  [<  wit^  +  jar^,  «.]  The 
head;  the  brainpan;  the  skull.    [Old  slang.] 

Dr.  Hale,  who  was  my  good  Astolf  o  (you  read  Ariosto, 
lnek),  and  has  brought  me  back  my  wit-jar,  had  much 
ado  ...  to  effect  my  recovery. 

Bichardson,  Clarissa  Harlowc^  V.  cxxziii 

witless  (wit'les),  a.  [Also  formerly  or  dial. 
weetless;  <  ME.  witles,  <  AS.  "witleds  (in  deriv. 
wiUedst)  (=  Icel.  vitlauss),  witless;  as  wit^  + 
-less.']  1.  Destitute  of  wit  or  understanding; 
thoughtless;  unreflecting;  stupid. 
But,  man,  as  thou  wittlees  were, 
thou  lokist  euere  dounwarde  as  a  beest. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivallji  p.  186. 
Baymounde  semede  all  witlese  to  deuise^ 
AU  merueled  that  gan  it  aduertise. 

Bom.  (if  Partenay  (£.  K 1.  S.),  1.  2846. 
And  weetlesse  wandered 
Item  shore  to  shore  emongst  the  Lybick  saiides, 
Ere  rest  he  fownd.  Spertser,  F.  Q.,  IIL  9. 11. 

A  witty  mother  \  witless  else  her  son. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1.  266. 

S.  Not  knowing;  unconscious.  [Bare.] 
Smiling,  all  weetless  of  th'  uplifted  stroke, 
Hung  o'er  his  harmless  head.  J.  Baillie. 

3.  Proceeding  from  thoughtlessness  or  folly; 
not  under  the  guidance  of  judgment;  foolish; 
indiscreet;  senseless;  silly. 

Fond  termes,  and  wi&esse  words. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  July. 

Tonth,  and  cost,  and  witless  bravery. 

5Ao*.,  M.  forM.,  IS.  10. 

witlessly  (wit'les-li),  adv.  In  a  witless  man- 
ner; without  the  exercise  of  judgment;  without 
understanding.    Beau,  and  M. 

Vritlessness  (wit'les-nes),  n.    The  state  or  char- 
acter of  being  witless;  want  of  judgment,  un- 
derstanding, or  consideration. 
Wilful  wiOesmest.        Sir  E.  Sandys,  State  of  Keligion. 

'Witling  (wit'ling),  n.  [<  wit^  +  -ling^.']  A  pre- 
tender to  wit ;  a  would-be  wit. 
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A  bean  and  witling  perish'd  In  the  throng. 

Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  v.  69. 

Newspaper  witlings.  Ooldsmith,  Retaliation,  Postscript 
The  witlings  of  Bath,  constantly  buzzing  about  him  [Mr. 
Quin]  to  catch  each  accent  falling  from  his  tongue  in  order 
to  pass  it  current  for  their  own,  were  not  content  with 
robbing  him  of  his  wit^  but  more  than  once  attacked  his 
reputation.  Life  qf  Quin  (reprint  1887),  p.  62. 

witloof  (wit'lof),  n.  [D.,  lit.  'white-leaf.']  A 
variety  of  chicory  with  large  roots,  and  forming 
a  close  head  of  leaves  like  that  of  a  Cos  lettuce. 
In  Brussels  these  heads  are  cooked  as  a  dinner-vegetable. 
Witloof  is  less  bitter  than  the  common  chicory,  and  forms 
an  equally  good  winter  salad ;  its  thick  stubby  root  also  is 
as  good  as  the  ordinary  for  mixing  with  coffee.  Also  called 
largerooted  Brussels  chicory. 
Witmonger  (wifmung^ger),  n.  One  who  deals 
or  indulges  in  wit  of  a  poor  or  low  kind ;  a  wit- 
ling. Wood,  AthensB  Oxon. 
witness  (wit'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  witnesse,  witnisse, 
<  AS.  witnes,  also  ge-witnes  (=  MD.  wetenisse  = 
OHG.  gewignessi),  testimony,  <  *witen,  orig.  pp. 
of  witan,  know,  or  rather  of  vntan,  see,  +  -ties, 
E.  -ness :  see  wit^  and  -ness.  Cf .  forgiveness  for 
*forgivenness.']  1.  Testimony;  attestation  of  a 
fact  or  event ;  evidence :  often  with  iear:  as,  to 
hear  witness. 

If  he  aske  as  for  more  wUne-sse, 
Who  sent  to  hym  and  how  that  I  hym  knewe. 
Telle  hym  it  is  his  sone  Geneiydes. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S),  L  2382. 
If  I  bear  witness  of  myself,  my  witness  is  not  true. 

John  V.  31. 
Heaven  and  thy  thoughts  are  witness. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  li.  6.  32. 

The  witness  of  the  Wapentake  is  distinctly  against  the 

claimant.         E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  V.  618. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  bears  testimony  or 
furnishes  evidence  or  proof. 

Laban  said,  This  heap  is  a  untn£8«  between  me  and  thee 
this  day.  Gen.  xxxi.  48. 

Your  mother  lives  a  witness  to  that  vow. 

Shak.,  Kioh.  III.,  iii.  7. 180. 

These,  opening  the  prisons  and  dungeons,  cal'd  out  of 

darknesse  and  bonds  the  elect  Martyrs  and  vritnesses  of 

their  Redeemer.  MUtim,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

3.  One  who  is  personally  present  and  sees  some 
act  or  occurrence,  or  hears  something  spoken, 
and  can  therefore  bear  witness  to  it;  a  specta- 
tor. 

Neither  can  I  rest 
A  silent  witness  of  the  headlong  rage, 
Or  heedless  tolly,  by  which  thousands  die. 

Cowper,  Task,  iii.  218. 

4t.  A  sponsor,  as  at  a  baptism  or  christening. 
He  was  witness  for  Win  here — they  will  not  be  called 
godfathers—  and  named  her  Win-the-flght. 

B.  Jtmson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  i.  1. 

5.  In  law :  (a1  One  who  gives  testimony  on  the 
trial  of  a  cause ;  one  who  appears  before  a  court, 
judge,  or  other  ofS,cer,  and  is  examined  under 
oath  or  affirmation.  (6)  One  whose  testimony 
is  offered,  or  desired  and  expected,  (c)  One  in 
whose  presence  or  under  whose  observation  a 
fact  occurred,  (d)  One  who  upon  request  by 
or  on  behalf  of  a  party  subscribes  his  name  to 
an  instrument  to  attest  the  genuineness  of  its 
execution :  more  exactly,  an  attesting  witness  or 
a  subscribing  witness. 

He  bad  hym  goo  and  in  no  wise  to  fayle 
To  the  Sowdon,  and  telle  hym  the  processe, 
And  he  wold  be  on  of  his  cheff  wUnesse. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1609. 
Is  it  not 
A  perfect  act,  and  absolute  in  law. 
Sealed  and  delivered  before  witnesses. 
The  day  and  date  emergent? 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  v.  L 

6.  In  bookbinding,  an  occasional  rough  edge  on 
the  leaf  of  a  bound  book,  which  is  a  testimony 
that  the  leaves  have  not  been  xmduly  trimmed. 

[Eng.]_Aurlcular,  credible.  Intermediate  witness. 
See  the  adjectives.— Hostile  Witness,  a  witness  who  man- 
ifests a  disposition  to  injure  the  case  of  the  party  by  whom 
he  is  called.  The  party  is  allowed  in  such  a  case  to  put 
leading  and  searching  questions  such  as  he  could  not 
otherwise  put  to  his  own  witness,  and  to  contradict  his 
testimony  more  freely.—  Second-hand  Witness.  See  sec- 
md-handl.—To  Impeach  a  witness.  See  impeach.— 
Ultroneous  witness.  See  vUroneous.—WiOi  a  wlt- 
nesst,  with  great  force,  so  as  to  leave  some  mark  as  a  tes- 
timony behind ;  to  a  great  degree ;  with  a  vengeance. 

This,  I  confess,  is  haste,  with  a  witness.  Latimer. 

Here 's  packing,  with  a  witness! 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  v.  1. 121. 
witness  (wit'nes),  v.     [<  ME.  witnessen,  witnis- 
sen,  wytnessen;  <  witness,  ».]    I.  intrans.  1.  To 
bear  witness  or  testimony;  give  evidence;  tes- 
tify. 

And  the  storye  of  Noe  vtytnessethe,  whan  that  the  Cul- 
ver broughte  the  Braunche  of  Olyve  that  betokend  Pes 
made  betwene  God  and  Man.    MaadeviUe,  Travels,  p.  11. 

The  men  of  Belial  witnessed  against  him,  even  against 
Naboth,  .  .  .  saying,  Naboth  did  blaspheme  God  and  the 
Wng.  1  KL  xxi.  13. 


'witted 

The  prisoner  brought  several  persons  of  good  oiedlt  to 
witness  to  her  reputation.  Addison,  Tatler,  No.  269. 

at.  To  take  witness  or  notice. 

Witnesse  on  him,  that  any  perflt  clerk  is, 
That  in  scole  is  gret  altercacioun 
In  this  matere  and  greet  disputisoun. 

CMueer,  Nun's  Friest's  Tale,  1.  416, 
Witnessing  clause.    Same  as  testatum. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  give  testimony  to:  testify; 
bear  witness  of,  or  serve  as  evidence  of;  attest; 
prove;  show. 

We  purchace,  thurgh  oure  flateryng. 
Of  riche  men  of  gret  pouste, 
Xettres  to  witnesse  oure  bounte. 

Bom.  of  the  Bose,  L  6958. 
For  I  witnesse  you,  and  say  in  thya  place 
That  he  was  a  trew  catholike  person. 

Bom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  1629. 

Behold  how  many  things  they  witness  against  thee. 

Mark  xv.  4. 
Methought  you  said 
You  saw  one  here  in  court  could  witness  it. 

Shak.,  All's  Well,  v.  3.  200. 
For  what  they  did  they  had  custom  for;  and  could  pro- 
duce, if  need  were,  testimony  that  would  uiitness  it  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  L 

\Witness  in  this  sense  is  often  used  in  the  subjunctive  im- 
peratively or  optatively,  in  many  oases  with  inversion. 
Heaven  witness, 
I  have  been  to  you  a  true  and  humble  wife. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  4.  22. 

Pilgrims  should  watch,  .  .  .  but,  for  want  of  doing  so, 

ofttimes  their  rejoicing  ends  in  tears,  and  their  .sunshine 

in  a  cloud ;  witness  the  story  of  Christian  at  this  place. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  it] 

2.  To  show  by  one's  behavior;  betray  as  a 
sentiment. 

Capt.  Dekings,  an  anabaptist  and  one  that  had  uritnessed 
a  great  deal  of  discontent  with  the  present  proceedings. 
Pepys,  Diary,  Apr.  15, 1660. 
Long  mute  he  stood,  and,  leaning  on  his  staff, 
His  wonder  leitnes^d  with  an  idiot  laugh. 

Dryden,  Cym.  and  Iph.,  1 112. 

3.  To  see  or  know  by  personal  presence;  be  a 
witness  of;  observe. 

This  is  but  a  faint  sketch  of  the  incalculable  calamities 
and  horrors  we  must  expect,  should  we  ever  witness  the 
triumphs  of  modem  infidelity.  B.  Hall. 

What  various  scenes,  and  0 !  what  scenes  of  woe. 
Are  witnessed  by  that  red  and  struggling  beam ! 

ScaU,  L.  of  the  L.,  vi.  1. 
My  share  of  the  gayety  consisted  in  witnesmng  the  daily 
appareling  of  Eliza  and  Georgianna,  and  seeing  them  de- 
scend to  the  drawing-room  dressed  out  in  thin  muslin 
frocks  and  scarlet  sashes,  with  hair  elaborately  ringleted. 
Charlotte  Brorde,  Jane  Eyre,  iv 

4.  To  see  the  execution  of  and  affix  one's  name 
to  (a  contract,  wiU,  or  other  document)  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  its  identity :  as,  to  wit- 
ness a  bond  or  a  deed. —  5.  To  foretell;  pre- 
sage; foretoken.     [Eare.] 

Ah,  Richard,  .  .  . 
I  see  thy  glory  like  a  shooting  star 
Fall  to  the  base  earth  from  the  firmament  1 
Thy  sun  sets  weeping  in  the  lowly  west^ 
Witnessing  storms  to  come,  woe,  and  unrest. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  ii.  4.  22, 
=Syn.  3.  Perceive,  Observe,  etc.    See  seel. 
witness-box  (wit'nes-boks),  n.    The  inelosure 
in  which  a  witness  stands  while  giving  evidence 
in  a  court  of  law. 

Witnesser  (wit'nes-6r),  n.     [<  witness  +  -erl.] 
One  who  gives  or  bears  testimony. 
A  constant  witnesser  of  the  passion  of  Christ. 

T.  Martin,  Marriage  of  Priests. 

Witnessfullyt  (wit'nes-ftd-i),  adv.  [ME.  wyt- 
nessefuUy;  <  witness  +  -ful  +  -ly^.']  By  wit- 
nesses; with  proof;  manifestly;  pubUely. 

In  this  wyse  more  clerly  and  more  wytnessefvUy  is  the 
office  of  wise  men  i-treted.  Chaucer,  Boethius,  Iv.  prose  6. 

witness-stand  (wit'nes-stand),  n.  The  place 
where  a  witness,  whUe  giving  evidence  in  court, 
is  stationed. 

witsafet,  v.  t.    See  withsafe. 

■wit-snappert  (wit'snap*6r),  n.  One  who  affects 
repartee. 

Goodly  Lord,  what  a  wit-snapper  are  you ! 

S/io*.,M.of  V.,lii.  6.  66. 
wltstandf  (wit'stand),  n.     [<  wifi  +  stand,  b.] 
The  state  of  being  at  one's  wits'  end ;  hence,  a 
standstill.     [Rare.] 
They  were  at  a  witstand,  and  could  reach  no  further. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  L  188.    {Dames.) 
■wit-starved  (wit'starvd),  a.    Barren  of  wit: 
destitute  of  genius.     [Rare.]    {Imp.  Diet.) 
WlttaUt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  toitwall. 
Wittal2f,  n.    See  witton. 
wittet,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  wtl. 
witted  (wit'ed),  a.    [<  wit^  +  -ed2  ]    Having 
wit  or  understanding:  commonly  nsed  in  com- 
pounds, as  quick-tcitted,  slow-m«ed,  etc. 


witted 

The  people  be  gentle,  menr,  quick  and  fine  wSted,,  de- 
lighting in  quietness,  and,  when  need  requireth,  able  to 
abide  and  suffer  much  bodily  labour. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  KobinBon),  iL  7. 
Benowned,  wttted  Dulcimel,  appeare. 

Maretan,  The  Fawne,  t. 

"Witterf,  a.  [ME.  mtter,  witer,  <  leel.  vitr,  know- 
ing, <  vita,  know:  see  i»j*i.]  Knowing;  cer- 
tain; sure. 

Tho  wurth  the  child  [Isaac]  witter  and  war 
That  thor  sal  oSrende  ben  don. 

Benesis  and  Exodut  (E.  E.  I.  S.),  L 1308. 

■wittert,  i>.  t.  [MB.  witteren,  witeren,  <  leel. 
vitra,  make  wise,  make  certain,  <  vitr,  knowing: 
see  witter.']  To  make  sure;  inform;  declare 
(that). 

1  witter  the  the  emperour  es  entirde  into  Fraunce. 

Marte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  1.  1239. 

■witteringt,  «■•  [MB.,  verbal  n.  of  witter, «.]  In- 
formation; knowledge. 

Leue  Joseph,  who  tolde  yow  this? 
How  hadde  ge  wittering  of  this  dede? 

York  Plays,  p.  142. 

witterlyt  (wit'^r-li),  adv.  [ME.,  also  witter- 
liche,  witerliche,  etc. ;  <  witter  +  -ly^.]  Certain- 
ly; surely;  truly. 

I  blusshet  horn  on. 
I  waited  hom  witterly,  as  me  wele  thoght, 
All  feturs  in  fere  o(  the  (re  ladys. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  L  2428. 
Ful  acorded  was  hit  witterly. 

Clmueer,  Good  Women,  1. 2606. 

vntters,  «.  pi.    See  withers. 

Witticaster  (wit'i-kas-t^r),  n.     [<  witty  +  -c-as- 

ter  as  in  criticaster.']    An  inferior  or  pretended 

wit. 
The  mention  ot  a  nobleman  seems  quite  sufficient  to 

arouse  the  spleen  of  our  vntticaeter.  Milton. 

wittichenite  (wit'i-ken-it),  n.  A  sulphid  of 
bismutli  and  copper,  related  in  form  and  com- 
position to  bournonite.  It  was  first  found  at 
Wittiehen,  Baden, 
'witticism  (wit'i-sizm),  M.  [<  witty  +  -c-ism  as 
in  Attieism,  Gallicism,  ete-.]  A  witty  sentence, 
phrase,  or  remark ;  an  observation  character- 
ized by  wit. 

You  have  quite  undone  the  young  King  with  your  Wit- 
ticisrm,  and  ruin'd  his  Fortunes  utterly. 

Milton,-  Ans.  to  Salmasius,  iii. 
The  witty  poets  .  .  .  have  taken  an  advantage  from  the 
doubtful  meaning  ot  the  word  Are  to  make  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  witti<^sms.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  62. 
Everjr  witticism  is  an  inexact  thought ;  what  Is  perfect- 
ly true  is  imperfectly  witty. 

Landor,  Imag.  Conv.,  Diogenes  and  Plato. 

'Wittifiedf  (wit'i-fid),  a.  [<  *witUfy  (<  witty  + 
-fy'^  + -ed^.]    Having  wit;  clever;  witty. 

Diverse  of  these  were  .  .  .  dispersed  to  those  witHJi^d 
ladies  who  were  willing  to  come  into  the  order. 

Soger  North,  Lord  Guilford,  I,  59.    (Davies.) 

wittily  (wit'i-li),  adv.  [<  MB.  wittily;  <  witty 
+ -ly^.']  In  a  witty  manner,  (at)  Knowingly;  In- 
telligently; ingeniously;  cunningly;  axtfully. 

Time  only  &  custom  baue  authoritie  to  do,  specially  in 
all  cases  of  language,  as  the  Foet  hathwittiJj/  remembred. 
Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  104. 
The  wittUy  and  strangely  cruel  Macro. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  v.  10. 

(i)  With  a  witty  turn  or  phrase,  or  with  an  ingenious  and 

amusing  association  of  ideas ;  clearly ;  brilliantly. 

In  conversation  wittily  pleasant.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

It  would  a  little  cool  the  preternatural  heat  of  the 

flingbrand  fraternity,  as  one  wittUy  calleth  them. 

Bee.  T.  Adams,  Works,  1. 126. 

\ldttiness  (wit'i-nes),  n.    1.  The  character  of 
being  witty ;  the  quality  of  being  ingenious  or 
clever. 
WUtinesse  in  devising,  .  ,  .  pithinesse  in  uttering. 
R  E.,  To  O.  Harvey  (Prefixed  to  Spenser's  Shep.  CaL). 

2t.  Something  that  is  witty;  an  ingenious  in- 
vention. 

The  third,  in  the  discoloured  mantle  spangled  all  over, 
is  Euphantaste,  a  well-conceited  mttine'sse,  and  employed 
in  honouring  the  court  with  the  riches  of  her  pure  inven- 
tion. B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  3. 

wittingt  (wit'ing),  n.     [Also  weeting  (and  eno- 
neovisij  wotting);  <  ME.  wiUnge,  wetynge;  ver- 
bal n.  of  wit^,  v.]    Knowledge ;  perception. 
That  were  an  abusyoun 
That  God  sholde  han  no  parfit  clere  wetynge 
More  than  we  men,  that  han  douteous  wenynge. 

Clumcer,  Troilus,  iv.  991. 

wittingly  (wit'ing-Il),  adv.  [Formerly  also 
weetingly;  <  ME.  wiUngly,  wetyngl/y,  wiUndeliche 
(=  MHG-.  wizsenfliehe  =  Icel.  vitanliga) ;  <  wit- 
ting, ppr.  of  mt^,  v.,  +  -ly^.]  In  a  witting  man- 
ner; Imowingly;  consciously;  by  design. 

He  knowingly  and  witHngly  brought  evil  into  the  world. 

Sir  T.  More. 

To  which  she  for  his  sake  had  weetingly  now  brought 
her  selfe,  and  blam'd  her  noble  blood. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VL  3. 11. 
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I  would  not  wittingly  dishonor  my  work  by  a  single 
falsehood,  misrepresentation,  or  prejudice,  though  it 
should  gain  our  forefathers  the  whole  country  ol  New 
England.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  201. 

wittoUt  (wit'ol),  «.  [Formerly  also  wittal,  wit- 
tall  (also  witiold,  with  excrescent  d  as  in  cuck- 
old), orig.  witwal,  a  particular  use  of  witwal,  the 
popinjay:  see  witwaU.  This  bird  was  the  sub- 
ject of  frequent  ribald  allusions,  similar  to  the 
allusions  to  the  cuckoo  which  are  prominent  in 
the  English  drama  of  Shakspere  and  his  eon- 
temporaries  and  which  produced  the  word  mtclc- 
old.  The  addition  of  the  notion  of  'knowing' 
and  submitting  may  be  due  to  the  poptilar 
association  with  wit,  which  produced  the  ety- 
mology <  wit^  +  all.]  A  man  who  knows  his 
wife's  infidelity  and  submits  to  it;  a  submis- 
sive cuckold. 

Amaimon  sounds  well ;  Lucifer  well ;  .  .  .  yet  they  are 
...  the  names  of  fiends ;  but,  Cuckold,  Wittol,  Cuckold  t 
the  devil  himself  hath  not  such  a  name  ! 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  2.  313. 
Fond  wit-wal,  that  wouldst  load  thy  witless  bead 
With  timely  horns,  before  thy  bridal  bed ! 

Bp.  Hall,  Satures,  I.  vii.  17. 
To  see  ...  a  wfttol  wink  at  his  wife's  honesty,  and  too 
perspicuous  in  all  other  affairs. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  MeL,  p.  44. 
There  was  no  peeping  hole  to  clear 
The  wittal's  eye  from  his  incarnate  fear. 

Qua/rles,  Emblems,  i  6. 

WittoUt  (wit'ql),  V.  t.  [Also  wittal;  <  wittoP-,  n.] 
To  make  a  wittol,  or  contented  cuckold,  of. 
He  would  wittal  me 
With  a  consent  to  my  own  horns. 

Davenport,  City  Night  Cap,  i.  1. 

wittol^  (wit'ql),  n.  A  dialectal  reduction  of 
whitetail.     [(5'omwall,  Eng.] 

wittoUyt,  a.  [<  wittoP-  +  -ly}.]  Like  or  char- 
acteristic of  a  wittol,  or  submissive  cuckold. 
Shah.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  2.  283. 

Her  husband  was  hanged  for  his  wittoldly  permission, 
and  shee  herselfe  drowned.    Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  293. 

wit-tooth  (wit'toth),  n.    A  wisdom-tooth. 
witts  (wits),  n.  pi.    Same  as  Un-wits. 

When  much  pyrites  [in  tin-bearing  rook]  is  present.  It  is 
necessary  to  make  a  preliminary  concentration,  and  roast 
the  enriched  product  (witts)  in  a  furnace. 

1         Mncye.  Brit,  XVL  466. 

witty  (wit'i)j  a.  [<  ME.  witty,  wity,  witig,  <  AS. 
wiUg,  witiig  (=  OS.  witig  =  OHGr.  wigzig,  MHGr. 
witzec{g),  G.  witzig  =  Icel.  vitugr  =  Sw.  vitter  = 
Dan.  vittig),  knowing,  wise,  <  wit,  knowledge, 
wit:  see  wit\  and  cf.  witch^.]  If.  Possessed 
of  wisdom  or  learning;  wise;  discreet;  know- 
ing; artful. 
The  wytHour  that  eny  wight  is  bote  yf  he  worche  ther- 

after, 
The  biterour  he  shal  a-bygge  bote  yf  he  wel  worche. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xvii.  219. 

A  witty  man  taketh  proved  thinge,  and  channge 
He  maketh,  that  lande  from  lande  be  not  to  strange. 

Palladim,  Husbondrle  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  64. 

Tamii.  Are  you  the  witty  King  of  Persia? 
Myc.  Ay,  maiTy  am  I :  have  you  any  suit  to  me? 
Tami.  I  would  entreat  you  speak  but  three  wise  words. 
Marlowe,  Tamburlaine,  I.,  ii.  4. 
The  deep,  revolving,  vnUy  Buckingham. 

-   ft.,Rich.  IIL,  iv.  2.42. 


Upon  each  shoulder  sits  a  milk-white  dove. 
And  at  her  feet  do  witty  serpents  move. 

B.  Jonson,  The  Barriers. 

2t.  Exhibiting  intelUgenoe  or  ingenuity;  clev- 
er; skilfully  devised. 

Silence  in  love  betrays  more  wo 

Than  words,  though  ne'er  so  witty; 
A  beggar  that  is  dumb,  you  know, 
May  challenge  double  pity, 
Raleigh,  Silent  Lover  (Ellis's  Specimens,  II.  224). 
Ingrateful  payer  of  my  industries. 
That  with  a  soft  painted  hypocrisy 
Cozen'st  and  jeer'st  my  perturbation, 
Expect  a  witty  and  a  fell  revenge ! 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  ot  Malta,  r.  1. 

Amongst  the  elder  Christians,  some  ...  in  wiUy  tor- 
ments excelled  the  cruelty  of  many  of  their  persecutors, 
whose  rage  determined  quickly  in  death. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  L  91. 

3.  Possessed  of  wit;  smartly  or  cleverly  fa- 
cetious; ready  with  strikingly  novel,  clever, 
shrewd,  and  amusing  sayings,  or  with  sharp 
repartee ;  brilliant,  sparkling,  and  original  in 
expressing  amusing  notions  or  ideas ;  hence, 
sometimes,  sarcastic; "satirical:  of  persons. 

Who  so  in  earnest  weenes,  he  doth,  in  mine  aduise. 
Shew  himselfe  witless,  or  more  imttie  than  wise. 

Pidtenhaim,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  170. 

Sir  Ellis  Layton,  whom  I  find  a  wonderful  witty,  ready 

man  for  sudden  answers  and  little  tales,  and  sayings  very 

extraordinary  witty.  Pepys,  Diary,  III.  92. 

In  gentle  Verse  the  Witty  told  their  Flame, 

And  grac'd  their  choicest  Song  with  Emma's  Name. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma. 


wizard 

Honeycomb,  who  was  so  unmercifully  wiMp  upon  the 
women,  .  .  .  has  given  the  ladies  ample  satisfaction  by 
marrying  a  farmer's  daughter. 

Addimn,  Spectator,  No.  53a 

4.  Characterized  by  or  pregnant  with  wit :  as, 
a  witty  remark  or  repartee. 

Or  rhymes  or  sangs  he'd  mak'  himsel'. 
Or  witty  catches.  Bums,  To  J.  Lapraik,  i. 

witwal^  (wit'w&l),  n.  [Also  witwall,  and  former- 
ly assimilated  wittal;  also  erroneously  whit- 
wall;  &yaT.otwoodwal,woodwale :  seewoodwale, 
andcf.  wittoii.]  1.  The  popinjay, or  greenwood- 
pecker,  Gednus  viridis.  See  woodwale,  and  out 
under  popinjay. 

No  sound  was  heard,  except,  from  far  away. 
The  ringing  of  the  WhitwaH's  shrilly  laughter. 
Or,  now  and  then,  the  chatter  of  the  jay. 
That  Echo  murmur'd  after. 

Hood,  Haunted  House,  i. 

2.  The  greater  spotted  woodpecker,  Picus  major. 
See  out  under  Picus. 
witwaPt,  n.  See  wittoP-. 
witwantont  (wit'won'tgu),  n.  [<  wit^  +  wan- 
ton.] One  who  indulges  in  idle,  foolish,  and 
irreverent  fancies  or  speculations.  Also  used 
adjeetively. 

All  Epicures,  Wit-wantons,  Atheists. 

Sylvester,  Lacrymee  Lacrymarum. 
How  dangerous  it  is  for  wit-wanton  men  to  dance  with 
their  nice  distinctions  on  such  mystical  precipices. 

Puller,  Ch.  Hist.,  X.  iv.  4. 

witwantont  (wit'won"ton),  v.  i.    [<  witwanton, 

n.]    To  indulge  in  vain,  sportive,  or  over-subtle 

fancies ;  speculate  idly  or  irreverently :  with  an 

indefinite  it. 

Dangerous  it  is  to  witwanfym  it  with  the  majesty  of  God. 

FuUer,  Holy  State. 

wit-wonnt  (wit'wferm),  n.  [<  wit^  +  worm.] 
One  who  has  developed  into  a  wit.    [Bare.] 

Ftd.  What  hast  thou  done 
'  With  thy  poor  innocent  self? 
Qal.  Wherefore,  sweet  madam? 
FuL.  Thus  to  come  forth,  so  suddenly,  a  witworm  ? 
B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  ii.  1. 

wive  (wiv),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  wived,  ppr.  wiving. 
[<  MB.  wiven,  <  AS.  wifian  (= MD.  wijven = MLG. 
wwen},  take  a  wife,  <  wif,  wife.  Cf .  wife,  v.]  I. 
inirans.  To  take  a  wife ;  marry. 

Hanging  and  wiving  goes  by  destiny. 

Shak.,  M.  of  v.,  ii.  9.  83. 

A  slu-ewd  wife  brings  thee  bate,  wiue  not  and  neuer 

thriue.  Puttenham,,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  171. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  match  to  a  wife;  provide 
with  a  wife. 

An  I  could  get  me  but  a  wife, . .  .  Iweremanned,horsed, 
and  unved.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  i.  2.  61. 

Gregory  VII. .  .  .  determined.  .  .  thsAno  wived  priest 
should  celebrate  or  even  assist  at  the  Mass. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  V.  293. 

2.  To  take  for  a  wife ;  marry.     [Bare.] 
Should  I  wive  an  Empresse, 
And  take  her  dowerlesse,  should  we  love,  or  hate, 
In  that  my  bounty  equalls  her  estate. 
Beywood,  Royal  King  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1874,  VI.  19). 
I  have  wived  his  sister.  Scott. 

wivehoodt  (wiv'hud),  n.    Same  as  wifehood. 
That  girdle  gave  the  vertue  of  chast  love, 
And  wivehood  true,  to  all  that  did  it  beare. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  v.  3. 

wivelesst  (wiv'les),  a.    Same  as  wifeless. 

They,  in  their  wiveless  state,  run  into  open  abomina- 
tions. Homilies,  xviii.  Of  Matrimony. 

wivelyt  (wiv'li),  a.    Same  as  wifely. 

Wyuely  loue.  J.  Udall,  On  1  Cor.  viL 

wivert  (wi'vfer),  n.    [<  ME.  wieere,  wyvere,  < 
OF.  wvore,  givre,  a  viper,  <  L.  vipera,  a  viper : 
see  viper.    Hence  wivern.]    1.  A  serpent. 
Jalousye,  alias !  that  wikked  wyvere. 
Thus  causeles  is  cropen  into  yow. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  1010. 
2.  A  wivem. 
wivern  (wi'vem),  n.  [Also  wy- 
vern;  a  later  form,  with  unorig. 
-n  as  in  bittern,  of  wiver:  see 
wimer.]  In  fcer.,  a  monster  whose 
fore  part  is  that  of  a  dragon  with 
its  fore  legs  and  wings, while  the 
hinder  part  has  the  form  of  a 
serpent  with  a  barbed  tail. 

Lakes  which,  when  mom  breaks  on  their  quivering  bed. 
Blaze  like  a  wyvem  flying  round  the  sun. 

Brouming,  Paracelsus, 
wives,  n.    Plural  of  wife. 

wizard  (wlz'ard),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also  wis- 
ard,  wissardj'i  ME.  wisard,  wysard,  wysar;  prob. 
an  altered  form,  assimilated  initially  to  the  ult. 
related  Wise,  for  *wishard  (preserved  in  the  sur- 
names 'Wis'hart,  fFisheart,  Wisset),  <  OF.  *wis- 
chard,  prob.  orig.  form  of  OP.  guischard,  gvin- 
card,  guiscart,  F.  dial.  (Norm.)  guichard,  saga- 
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cious,  prudent,  ouiming  (whence  the  F.  sur- 
name Q-uiscard),  with  suffix  -ard,  <  loel.  vizier, 
clever,  knowing,  sagacious,  for  *vits1cr,  <  vita, 
know:  see  witi.  Cf.  wjtc/»i,  ult.  from  the  same 
root,  but  having  no  immediate  connection  with 
wizard.']    I.  n.  It.  A  wise  man ;  a  sage. 

Hee  that  cannot  personate  the  wise-man  well  among 
tsiatrdt,  let  himlearne  to  play  the  loole  well  amongst  diz- 
zards. 
Chapman,  Masque  of  Middle  Temple  and  Lincoln's  Inn. 
See  how  from  far,  upon  the  eastern  road, 
The  star-led  vrisardg  haste  with  odours  sweet. 

UiUon,  nativity,  1,  23. 

2.  A  proficient  in  the  occult  sciences;  an 
adept  in  the  black  art ;  one  supposed  to  pos- 
sess supernatural  powers,  generally  from  hav- 
ing leagued  himself  with  the  Evil  One ;  a  sor- 
cerer; an  enchanter;  a  magician;  hence,  a 
title  occasionally  applied  to,  or  assumed  by, 
modern  performers  of  legerdemain;  a  con- 
jurer; a  juggler.    See  mtefli. 

And  the  soul  that  turneth  after  such  as  have  familiar 
spirits,  and  after  vrizardx,  ...  I  will  even  set  my  face 
against  that  soul.  Lev.  zx.  6. 

If  by  any  Accident  they  do  hear  of  the  Thief,  all  is 
ascrib'd  to  the  wonderful  Cunning  of  their  Wissard. 

Quoted  in  Ashton'e  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne, 

[1. 121. 

No  wizards  now  ply  their  trade  of  selling  favorable 
winds  to  the  Norwegian  coasters. 

B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  136. 

II.  a.  Magic;  having  magical  powers;  en- 
chanting: as,  a  wizard  spell. 

Where  Deva  spreads  her  imsard  stream. 

M'^ton,  Lycidas,  1.  55. 

wizardly  (wiz'Srd-li),  adv.    [<  wizard  +  -ly^.l 
Resembling  a  wizard;  ohq^acteristio  of  a  wiz- 
ard.    [Rare.] 
vrizarm:y(wiz'ard-ri),».  [^mzard  +  -ry.']   The 
art  or  practices  of  wizards;  sorcery. 
Wizardry  and  dealing  with  evil  spirits. 

Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  xi.  9. 

wizet.  An  old  spelling  of  wise^,  wise^. 
wizen^  (wiz'n),  a.  [Also  weazen,  and  formerly 
wizzen,  wisen;  <  ME.  *wisen,  <  AS.  *wisen  =  Icel. 
visinn  =  Sw.  Dan.  vissen,  withered,  dried  up ;  pp. 
of  a  lost  verb,  AS.  as  if  *i»fsam,  dry  up.  Hence 
wizenX, «.]  Hard,  dry,  and  shriveled ;  withered. 
A  gay  little  wizen  old  man,  in  appearance,  from  the  !Ea8t> 
em  cliiU9.te's  dilapidations  upon  his  youth  and  health. 

Mme.  IfArVlay,  Diary,  Dec,  1791. 
His  shadowy  flgore  and  dark  weazen  face. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  284. 

I  remember  the  elder  Mathews,  a  v^zen  dark  man,  with 
one  high  shoulder,  a  distorted  moutli,  a  lame  leg,  and  an 
irritable  manner. 

E.  H.  Tales,  Fifty  Years  of  London  Life,  I.  i. 

wizeni  (wiz'n),  v.  t.  and  i.  [Also  weazen,  and 
formerly  wizzen,  wisen;  <  ME.  wisenen,  <  AS. 
uiisnian,  also  forwisnian  (=  Icel.  visna  =  Sw. 
vissna  =  Dan.  visne),  become  dry,  wither,  < 
*wisen,  dried  up,  wizen.]  To  become  dry  or 
withered;  shrivel;  cause  to  fade;  make  dry. 
[Scotch.] 

0  ill  befa'  your  wizzen'd  snout ! 

OigM's  Lady  (Child's  Ballads,  AHQI.  290). 
A  shoemaker's  lad 
With  wizened  face  in  want  of  soap. 

Browning,  Christmas  Eve. 

•wizen^  (wiz'n),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form 

of  weasand. 
wizen-faced  (wiz'n-fast),  a.    Having  a  thin, 
shriveled  face. 

The  story  is  connected  with  a  dingy  wizenr/aced  portrait 
in  an  oval  frame.  Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  1. 60. 

The  door  .  .  .  was  slowly  opened,  and  a  little  blear- 
eyed,  weazen-faced  ancient  man  came  creeping  out. 

Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  xL 

wizier,  n.    Same  as  vizir. 
wizzent,  «•  and  n.    Same  as  wizen. 
wk.    A  contraction  of  week, 
wlappef,  V.  t.     [ME.  wlappen,  var.  of  wrappen  : 
see  wrap  and  top^.]    To  wrap;  roU  up. 

ge  Bchulen  fynde  a  gong  child  wlap^d  in  clothis,  and 

put  in  a  oracohe.  '  Wydif,  Luke  a  12. 

wlatet,  V.  i.  and  *.     [ME.  wlaten,  <  AS.  wlsetian, 

loathe.]    To  feel  disgust ;  loathe ;  abominate. 

So  the  woroher  of  this  worlde  wlates  ther-wyth 

That  in  the  poynt  of  her  play  he  poruayes  a  mynde. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  MorrisX  ii.  1501. 

wlatsomet,  wlatsomt,  a-  [<  ME.  wlatsom,  wlat- 
sum,  loathsome,  abominable,  <  "wlate  (<  AS. 
wlxtte),  nausea,  disgust,  +  -som,  E.  some.] 
Loathsome;  detestable;  hateful. 

For  thoug  the  eoule  haue  thl  lijknes, 
Abm  is  but  wlaJtgwm  erthe  and  clay. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  178. 
Mordre  is  so  wlatsom  and  abhominable 
To  God,  that  is  so  just  and  resonable, 
That  he  ne  wol  nat  suffre  it  heled  be. 

Chaucer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  1.  233. 
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wlonct,  wlonkf,  a.  and  n.  [ME.,  <  AS.  wlanc, 
wlonk  (=  OS.  wlanc),  proud,  splendid.]  I,  a. 
Pine;  grand;  fair;  beautiful. 

Whyle  the  wltmkest  wedes  he  warp  on  hym-seluen. 
Sir  Qawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  2025. 

II,  n.  A  fair  woman;  a  fine  lady. 

Thane  I  went  to  that  wlonke,  and  wynly  hire  gretis, 
And  cho  said, "  Welcome  l-wis !  wele  arte  thow  f owndene. " 
Marte  AHhure  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3339. 

W.  N.  W.     An  abbreviation  of  west-northwest. 

wo,  interj.  and  n.     See  woe. 

woad  (wod),  n.  [Also  dial,  wad  (and  ode) ;  <  MB. 
mod,  wode,  wood,  wad,  <  AS.  wad,  wood  =  OPries. 
wed  =  D.  weede,  weed  =  MLGr.  wet,  weit,  wede 
=  OHGr.  MHGr.  xoeit,  G.  waid,  wait  =  Sw.  v^de 
=  Dan.  vaid,  veid  =  Goth.  *waida  (cf.  wiz- 
dila,  woad ;  ML.  guaisdium,  >  OP.  waisde,  waide, 
gaide,  P.  guide  =  It.  guado,  woad),  akin  to  L. 
vitrum,  woad:  root  unknown;  no  connection 
with  weld^,  which  has  a 
■vai.  wold.]  A  cruciferous 
plant,  7«o<i«  tinctoria,  for- 
merly much  cultivated 
in  Great  Britain  on  ac- 
count of  the  blue  dye  ex- 
tracted from  its  pulped 
and  fermented  leaves,  it 
is  now,  however,  nearly  super- 
seded by  indigo,  which  gives  a 
stronger  and  finer  blue.  It  is 
still  cultivated  in  some  parts 
of  Europe,  and  the  dye  which 
it  furnishes  is  said  to  improve 
the  quality  and  color  Of  indigo 
when  mixed  with  it  in  a  certain 
proportion.  The  ancient  Brit- 
ons are  said  to  have  stained 
their  bodies  with  the  dye  pro- 
cured from  the  woad-plant. 
No  mader,  welde,  or  wood  [var. 

wod]  no  litestere 
Ne  knew. 

Chaucer,  Former  Age,  1. 17. 
But  now  our  soile  either  will 
not  or  .   .   .  may  not  beare 
either  wad  or  madder. 
Barrison,  Descrip.  of  Britain,       Woad  (/satis  Unctoria-j. 
[xviii. 
Admit  no  difference  between  oade  and  frankincense. 
B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iL  1. 
Wild  woad.    Same  as  wddl. 

woaded  (wo'ded),  a.  [<  woad  +  -ed^.]  1. 
Dyed  or  colored  blue  with  woad. 

Then  the  monster,  then  the  man ; 
Tattoo'd  or  wooded,  winter-clad  in  skins. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 

2.  Pro'duced  by  means  of  woad,  or  by  a  mix- 
ture of  woad  with  other  dyes. 

Thus  I  have  heard  our  merchants  complain  that  the 
set  up  blues  have  made  strangers  loathe  the  rich  woaded 
blues.  S.  Ward,  Sermons,  p.  77. 

woad-mill  (wod'mil),  n.  A  mill  for  bruising 
and  preparing  woad. 

woadwaxen  (wod'wak^sn),  n.  The  dyers'  green- 
weed,  Genista  tinctoria.   See  Genista  (with  cut) . 

Y  cart  y-lade  w*  wodewexen  to  sale. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  368. 

wobble,  V.  and  n.    8eewabble\ 

wobbler,  n.    See  wabbler. 

wobbly,  a.    See  wabbly. 

wobegone,  a.    See  woebegone. 

WOcH,  a.    A  Middle  English  form  of  weak. 

woc^t,  V.  An  old  spelling  of  woke,  preterit  of 
wake^. 

wod,  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of  woad. 

WodeH,  n.    A  Middle  EngUsh  form  of  woodP-. 

Wode^t,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  woad. 
Prompt.  Parv. 

WOdegeldf,  n.  [ME.,  <  wode,  wood,  +  geld,  pay- 
ment :  see  woocP-  and  geld^,  n.]  A  payment  for 
wood. 

wodelyt,  adv.    A  variant  of  woodly. 

Woden  (wo'den),  m.  [ME.  Jfoden,  <AS.  TTodere 
=  OHG.  Wodan,  Wuotan  =  loel.  Othinn,  a,  Te\it. 
deity,  lit.  the  'furious,'  the  'mighty  warrior'; 
from  a  root  appearing  in  AS.  wod,  mad,  furious 
{see  wood?).  The  AS.  JFofiem,  which  would reg. 
give  a  mod.  E.  *  Wooden,  is  present  in  Wednes- 
day, and  in  many  compound  local  names,  such 
as  Woodmesborough,  Wedneslmugh,  Wednesbwry, 
Winsborough,  Wisborow,  Wednesfleld,  Wansford, 
Wanstead,  Wansley,  etc.]  The  Anglo-Saxon 
form  of  the  name  of  the  deity  called  by  the 
Norse  Odin. 

Wodenism  (wo'den-izm),  n.  [<  Woden  -i-  -dsm.] 
The  worship  of  Woden. 

WoderUsm  was  so  completely  vanquished  that  even  the 
coming  of  the  Danes  failed  to  revive  it. , 

J.  R.  Green,  Cdnq.  of  Eng.,  p.  9. 

wodewalet,  »•  A  Middle  EngUsh  form  of  wood- 
wale. 
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wodnesst,  »»■    -Aji  obsolete  form  of  woodness. 

woe  (wo),  iMterj.  [Also  wo ;  Sc.  wae  ;  <  ME.  wo, 
woo,  wa,  we,  waei,  wei,  wai,  wm,  <  AS.  wd, 
interj.,  sometimes  used  with  dat.  case,  also  In 
combination  wd  la,  wd  Id  wa,  also  wdld  wd,  alas.' 
lit.  woe!  lot  woe!  (}-alt.'E.wellaway,weUaday) 
=  D.  wee  =  LG.  wee  =  G.  weh  =  Icel.  vei  =  Sw. 
ve  =  Dan.  vee  =  Goth,  wai,  interj.,  woe !  (cf.  OF. 
ouais  =  It.  Sp.  guai,  woe !  <  Teut. )  =  L.  v«,  woe ! 
(vie  vieUs,  woe  to  the  vanquished !)  =  Gr.  oi!  oval ! 
woe!  ah!  oh!  an  exclamation  of  pain,  etc.,  out 
of  which  the  other  uses  grew.  Hence  ult.  woe, 
n.,  waiP-,  and  wellaway,  welladay;  cf.  also  wai- 
ment.]  Alas!  an  exclamation  of  pain  or  grief. 
See  woe,  n. 
Alas  and  MJoe.'  Sfta*.,  A.  and  C,  iv.  14. 107. 

woe  (w6),  n.  and  a.  [Also  wo;  Sc.  wae;  <  ME. 
wo,  woo,  wa,  also  wee,  the  last  from  AS.  wed,  pi. 
wedn,  a  form  not  immediately  derivable  from 
the  inteij.  wd,  but  standing  for  *wsb  (*wsew-)  = 
OS.  we  (wew-)  =  D.  wee  =  LG.  wee  =  OHG.  MHG. 
we(wew-),  OHG.  also  wewo,  m.,  wewa,  f.,  G.  wehe 
=  Dan.  vee,  woe,  =  Goth.  *wai  (>  It.  gtMjo,  pain) ; 
prob.  from  the  interj. :  see  woe,  inteij.]    I,  «. 

1.  Grief;  sorrow;  misery;  heavy  calamity. 

They,  outcast  from  God,  are  here  condemn'd 
To  waste  eternal  days  in  woe  and  pain. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  696. 

2.  A  heavy  calamity ;  an  afiiction. 

One  woe  is  past ;  and,  behold,  there  come  two  woes  more 
hereafter.  Rev.  ix.  12. 

Woe  is  frequently  used  in  denunciations,  either  with  the 
optative  mood  of  the  verb  or  alone,  and  thus  in  an  Inter- 
jectional  manner  (see  woe,  inierj.). 

Woe  be  unto  the  pastors  that  destroy  and  scatter  the 
sheep  1  Jer.  xxiiL  1. 

Woe  to  the  vanquished,  woe! 

Dryden,  Albion  and  Albanius,  i.  1, 
Woe  to  the  dupe,  and  woe  to  the  deceiver  1 
Woe  to  the  oppressed,  and  woe  to  the  oppressor ! 

Shelley,  Hellas, 

It  is  also  used  in  exclamations  of  sorrow,  in  such  cases 

the  noun  or  pronoun  following  being  really  in  the  dative. 

Woe  is  me !  for  I  am  undone.  Isa.  vi  6. 

Woe  was  the  knight  at  this  severe  command. 

Dryden,  Wife  of  Bath,  1. 108. 
An'  aye  the  o'ercome  o'  his  sang 
Was  "Wae 's  me  for  Prince  Charlie  I" 

W.  Glen,  A  Wee  Bird  cam'  to  our  Ha'  Door. 
In  weal  and  woe,  in  prosperity  and  adversity.  Shak., 
Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  987.— Woe  worth  the  day.  See 
wortAl,  3.=Syn.  Distress,  tribulation,  affliction,  bitter- 
ness, unhappiness,  wretchedness.  Woe  is  an  intense  unhap- 
piness;  the  word  is  strong  and  elevated,  almost  poeticu. 
Il.t  a.  Sad;  sorrowful;  miserable;  woeful; 
wretched. 

Ofte  hadde  Horn  beo  wo 

Ac  neure  wurs  than  him  was  the. 

King  Bom  (E.  E.  T.  S.\  p.  4. 
In  this  debat  I  was  so  wo. 
Me  thoghte  myn  herte  braste  atweyn. 

Clmucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1. 1192 
He  was  full  wo,  and  gan  his  former  griefe  renew. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  1.  38. 
Childe  Waters  was  a  woe  man,  good  Lord, 
To  see  faire  Ellen  swimme  I 

Chad  Waters  (Child's  Ballads,  HL  208). 

woebegone,  wobegone  (wo'bf-gdn*),  a.  [Early 
mod.  E.  woe-begon ;  <  ME.  wo'-begon,  wo-bygon; 
<  ivoe,  wo,  n.,  woe,  sorrow,  +  begone^.]    Over- 
whelmed with  woe ;  immersed  in  grief  or  sor- 
row; also,  sorrowful;  rueful;  indicating  woe 
or  distress :  as,  a  woebegone  look. 
Thow  forest  ek  by  me,  thow  Pandarus ! 
As  he  that,  whan  a  wight  is  wo-bygon. 
He  Cometh  to  him  apaas,  and  seith  right  thus : 
"Thynke  nat  on  smerte  and  thow  Shalt  fele  none ! " 

Chtttieer,  TroUus,  iv.  464. 
Conmfort  hem  that  careful  been, 
And  heipe  hem  that  ben  woo  oigoon. 

Bymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  16. 
Even  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless. 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone. 
Drew  Pdam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  i.  1.  71. 
Each  man  looked  ruefully  in  his  neighbor's  face  in 
search  of  encouragement,  but  only  found  in  its  woe-begone 
lineaments  a  confirmation  of  his  own  dismay. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  438. 
In  early  use  the  two  words  are  sometimes  separated. 
Wo  was  this  wrecched  woman  tho  bigoon. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  1.  820. 

woeful,  woful  (wo'fid),  a.  [Sc.  waeful;  <  ME. 
woful,  wofull;  <  woe  +  -ful.]  1.  Pull  of  woe; 
distressedwithgrief  or  calamity;  afflicted;  sor- 
rowful. 

0  verrey  goost^  that  errest  to  and  frn ! 
Whi  nlltow  flen  out  of  the  wqfuUeste 
Body  that  evere  myght  on  grounde  go! 

Chaucer,  Troilns,  It.  303. 
What  nowwlllt  thou  don,  wofvl  Eglentine? 
To  gret  heuynesse  off-fors  moste  thou  incline. 

Rom.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2163. 
Weep  no  more,  wq/ttj  shepherds. 

Mitton,  Lycidas,  1. 166. 
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2.  Belating  or  j)ertaiiiiiig  to  woe ;  expressing 
woe ;  charactenzed  Ijy  sorrow  or  woe ;  deplor- 
able.   ' 

She  .  .  .  qings  extemporally  a  woeful  ditty. 

Shak.,  VenuB  and  Adonis,  1.  836. 

A  Tmmpet  shall  sound  from  Heaven  In  wofvl  and  tei> 

rible  Manner.  HoweB,  Letters,  It.  13. 

He  [Lord  Banelagh]  died  hard,  as  their  term  of  art  is 

here,  to  express  the  wtfvl  state  of  men  who  discover  no 

leli^on  at  their  death.  Sv:ift. 

0,  woe/vl  day  I  0,  day  of  woe  to  me ! 

A.  PhUipe,  FastoialB,  iv. 

3.  Wreteled;  paltry;  mean;  pitiful. 

What  teofid  stuff  this  madrigal  would  be  I 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  I.  418. 

^Syn.  2.  Hournful,  calamitous,  disastrous,  afflictive,  mis- 
erable, erieyous.    See  woe. 

woefmly,  wofully  (wo'f ul-i),  ade.  In  a  woeful 
manner. 

Which  now  among  you,  who  lament  so  wo/uUy,  .  .  . 
has  suffered  as  he  suffered  7    V.  Knox,  Works,  VI. ,  serm.  v. 
It  is  a  fact  ot  which  many  seem  wofvUy  ignorant. 

E.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  484. 

woefulness,  wofulness  (wo'ful-nes),  n.    [< 

ME.  wofulnesse;  <  woeful  +  -»ie«s.]    The  state 

or  quality  of  being  woeful;  misery;  calamity. 

Thya  day  can  noght  be  saad  the  heuinesee  mad, 

Noght  halte  the  wiffulnesse  the  cite  hauing. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (B.  B.  T,  S.),  1.  648. 

The  lamenting  Blegiack  ,  .  .  surely  is  to  be  praysed, 

either  for  compassionate  accompanying  lust  causes  of 

lamentation,  or  for  rightly  paynting  out  how  weake  be  the 

passions  of  wofvlne6&e. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  ApoL  for  Poetrie,  p.  44. 

woesome  (wo'sum),  a.     [So.  waesome;  <  woe  + 

-some."]    Woeful;  sad;  mournful. 
woe-wearied  (wo'wer'id),  a.  Wearied  out  with 

woe  or  grief.     [Rare.] 

My  woe^wea/ried  tongue  is  mute  and  dumb. 

Shak.,  Kich.  III.,  iv.  4. 18. 

Woe-wearyt,  o.  [ME.  wo-werie;  <  woe  +  weary.'] 
Sad  at  heart. 

Wo-werie  and  wetschod  wente  ich  forth  after, 
As  a  recheles  renke  that  reccheth  nat  of  sorwe. 

Piere  Plowman  (C),  xxi.  1. 

woe-worn  (wo'wom),  a.  Worn  or  marked  by 
woe  or  grief. 

In  lively  mood  he  spoke,  to  wile 
From  Wilfrid's  woe-worn  cheek  a  smile. 

Scott,  Kokeby,  v.  14. 

wofnl,  WOfallj,  etc.    See  woeful,  etc. 

woiwode,  wojwoda  (woi'wod,  woi-wo'da),  n. 
Same  as  voimode. 

woke^t,  w.    A  Middle  English  form  of  weeW-, 

woke^  (wok).  Preterit  and  past  participle  of 
wdke^. 

wokent,  v.    A  Middle  English  form  of  weaken. 

wokus  (wo'kus),  n.  [N.  Amer.  Ind.]  A  coarse 
meal  made  by  the  Inmans  of  the  northwest  from 
the  seeds  of  Nymphsea  (Nuphar)  polysepahim, 
the  yellow  pond-lily  of  that  region.  See  pond- 
lily,  1. 

Old  Chaloquin  carried  his  bag  of  wokuB  for  food.  This 
Is  the  roasted  and  ground  seeds  of  the  yellow  water-lily, 
and  looks  something  like  cracked  wheat. 

Amer.  Nat.,  Nov.,  1889,  p.  971. 

WoU,  V.   An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of  wilP-. 

vroVK  ado.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of  well^. 

wold^  (wold),  ».  [Formerly  also  womM;  also 
dial,  old;  <  ME,  wold,  wald,  wseld,  <  AS.  weald, 
wald,  a  wood,  forest,  =  OS.  OFries.  wald  =  D. 
woud  =  OHG.  wald,  MHG.  wait,  Gr.  wald,  a  wood, 
forest  (>  OF.  gaut,  brushwood  t),  =  Icel.  viMr 
(gen.  vaUar  for  "valdar),  a  field,  plain ;  perhaps 
orig.  a  hunting-ground,  considered  as  'a  posses- 
sion,' and  so  connected  with  AS.  geweald  (=  G. 
gewalt  =::l<iel.  vald),  power,  dominion,  <  wealdan, 
etc.,  rule,  possess :  see  wield.  Of.  Gr.  aXaog  (for 
*FaATFoe  ?),  a  grove.  Of.  vieald.']  An  open  tract 
of  country;  a  down.  The  wolds  of  Yorkshire  and  Lin- 
colnshire are  high,  rolling  districts  Dare  of  woods,  and  ex- 
actly similar,  both  topographically  and  geologically,  to  the 
downs  of  the  more  southern  parts  ot  Bngland.  The  Cots- 
wold  Hills,  in  Gloucestershire,  closely  resepible  the  downs 
of  Kent  and  Sussex  and  the  wolds  of  Yorkshire  and  Lin- 
colnshire in  every  respect  except  the  geological  age  of  the 
formations  by  which  they  are  underlain,  which,  in  the  case 
of  the  Cotswolds,  is  a  calcareous  rock  of  Jurassic,  and  not  ot 
Cretaceous  age,  as  is  the  case  with  the  other-mentioned 
wolds  and  downs. 

Who  sees  not  a  great  difference  betwixt . . .  theWoldsin 
Lincolnshire  and  the  Fens?    Bwrtan,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  269. 

Each  hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen  and  wold. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iL  88. 
The  notes  of  the  robin  and  bluebird 
Sounded  sweet  upon  wold  and  in  wood. 

LongfeUow,  Bvangeline,  ii.  4. 
The  wolds  [of  Yorkshire]  constitute  properly  but  one 
region,  sloping  from  a  curved  summit,  whose  extremities 
touch  the  sea  at  Flamborough  Head,  and  the  Humber  at 
Ferriby ;  but  this  crescent  of  hills  is  cut  through  by  one 
continuous  hollow,— the  great  Wold  Valley  from  Settring- 
ton  to  Bridlington.  PlUllips,  Yorkshire,  p.  41. 
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wold^,  n.    See  weld^^. 

wold^t,  woldet.    Obsolete  forms  of  would.  See 

wilU. 
woldestowt.    A  Middle  English  form  of  would- 

est  thou. 
wolf  (wtdf ),  n. ;  pi.  wolves  (wulvz).   [<  ME.  wolf, 

wulf.  wlf,  wife  (pi.  wohes,  wulves,  wolwes,  wulfes), 

<  AS.  wulf{-D\.  wulfas)  =  OS.  wulf=  OFries.  wolf 
=  D.  wolf=  MLG.  LG.  wulf=  OHG.  MHG.  G. 
wolf=  leel.  ulfr  (for  *vulfr)  =  Sw.  ulf  =  Dan. 
ulu  =  Goth,  wulfs  =  OBulg.  vlUJcu  =  Kuss.  volM 
=  Lith.  willcas  =  L.  lupus  (>  It.  lupo  =  Sp.  Pg. 
lobo  =  P.  loup)  =  Gr.  ^vKog  =  Skt.  vrika,  a  wolf ; 
orig.  type  prob.  "walka,  *warka,  altered  various- 
ly into  twlaka  (Gr.  M)icog),  *wlapa  (L.  Vupiis), 
*walpa  (AS.  wulf,  etc.),  orig.  Hearer,  render,' 

<  y/  wark,  Skt.  ■/  vragch,  tear,  Gr.  &Keiv,  pull. 
L.  vulpes,  fox,  is  prob.  not  connected.  Wolf,  as 
a  complimentary  term  for  a  warrior,  is  a  con- 
stituent of  many  E.  and  G.  names,  as  ia  Adolph, 
'noble-woU,'  Rudolph,  '  glory-woK,'  etc.  Cf. 
werwolf,  lupine^,  lycanthropy,  etc.]  1.  A  digiti- 
grade  carnivorous  canine  quadruped,  Ca/nia  lu- 
pus, of  the  lupine  or  thobid  series  of  Camdse ; 
hence,  some  similar  animal.  The  common  wolf  of 
Burope,  etc.,  is  yellowish  or  fulvous-gray,  with  harsh 
strong  hair,  erect  pointed  ears,  and  the  tail  straight  or 
nearly  so.  The  height  at  the  shoulder  is  from  27  to  29 
inches.  Wolves  are  swift  of  toot,  crafty,  and  rapacious, 
and  destructive  enemies  to  the  sheep-cote  and  larm-yard; 
they  associate  in  packs  to  hunt  the  larger  quadrupeds,  as 
the  deer,  the  elk,  etc.  When  hard  pressed  with  hunger 
these  packs  not  infrequently  attack  isolated  travelers, 
and  have  been  known  even  to  enter  villages  and  carry  off 
children.  In  general,  however,  wolves  are  cowardly  and 
stealthy,  approaching  sheepfolds  and  farm-buildings  only 
at  dead  of  night,  making  a  rapid  retreat  if  in  the  least  dls- 


I  Common  Wolf  {Cants  lupus). 

turbed  by  a  dog  or  a  man,  and  exhibiting  great  cunning  in 
the  avoidance  of  traps.  Wolves  are  still  numerous  in  some 
parts  of  Europe,  as  France,  Hungary,  Spain,  Turkey,  and 
Kussia ;  they  probably  ceased  to  exist  in  England  about  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  in  Scotland  in  the  first 
part  ot  the  eighteenth  century ;  the  latter  date  probably 
marks  also  the  disappearance  ot  wolves  in  Ireland.  The 
wolves  of  North  America  are  of  two  very  distinct  species. 
One  of  these  is  scarcely  different  from  the  European,  but 
is  generally  regarded  as  a  variety,  under  the  name  of 
C.  I.  oeeidenUdis.  The  usual  color  is  a  grizzled  gray,  hut 
it  sports  in  many  colors,  as  reddish  and  blackish.  Most 
strains  of  the  American  wolf  are  larger  and  stouter  than 
those  of  Burope.  The  gray  wolf  is  also  called  the  buffalo- 
wolf,  from  its  former  abundance  in  the  buffalo-range,  and 
timber-wolf,  as  distinguished  from  the  prairie-wolf  or 
coyote,  CaTds  lagans,  a  much  smaller  and  very  different 
animal,  which  lives  chiefly  in  open  country,  in  burrows  in 
the  ground,  and  in  some  respects  resembles  the  jackal. 
(See  coyote,  with  cut.)  Yet  other  wolves,  ot  rather  numer- 
ous species,  inhabit  most  parts  ot  the  world ;  some  grade 
intojackalsrsee  Thoue),  others  toward  f oses  (see  fox-wo^f) ; 
ind  most  of  them  interbreed  easily  with  some  varieties 
of  the  dog  ot  the  countries  they  respectively  inhabit,  the 
dog  itself  being  a  composite  of  a  mixed  wolf  ancestry  (see 
wMf-dog,  2). 

3.  A  person  noted  for  ravenousness,  cruelty, 
cunning,  or  the  like :  used  in  opprobrium. 

Bescued  is  Orleans  from  the  English  wolvi%. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.  (ed.  Knight),  i.  6.  2. 

3.  In  entom.i  (a)  A  small  naked  caterpillar,  the 
larva  of  Tinea  granella,  the  wolf -moth,  which 
infests  granaries.  (&)  The  larva  of  a  bot-fly; 
a  warble. — 4.  Atuberculous  excrescence  which 
rapidly  eats  away  the  flesh.    See  lupus\  3. 

A  tree  that  cureth  the  wolfe  with  the  shauings  of  the 
wood  groweth  in  these  parts.     Bakluyt'e  Voyages,  I.  364. 

If  God  should  send  a  cancer  upon  thy  face,  or  a  wolf 
into  thy  side,  if  he  should  spread  a  crust  of  leprosy  upon 
thy  skin,  what  wouldst  thou  give  to  be  but  as  now  thou 
art?  -^er.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  ii.  6. 

5.  In  music:  (a)  The  harsh  discord  heard  in 
certain  chords  of  keyboard-instruments,  espe- 
cially the  organ,  when  tuned  on  some  system 
of  unequal  temperament,  in  the  mean-tone  system, 
as  usually  applied,  five  intervals  in  each  octave  were  dis- 
cordant—namely, GJ-E|>,  B-E)j,  FJ-B|7,  Ct-F,  and  Gl-C. 
Under  the  modem  system  of  equal  temperament,  the  wolf 
is  evenly  distributed,  and  so  practically  unnoticed.  (J) 
A  chord  or  interval  in  which  such  a  discord 
appears,  (c)  In  instruments  of  the  viol  class, 
a  discordant  or  false  vibration  in  a  string  when 
stopped  at  a  certain  point,  usually  due  to  a 
defect  in  the  structure  or  adjustment  of  the 
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instrument.  Sometimes  called  wolf-note. —  6. 
A  wooden,  fence  placed  across  a  ditch  in  the 
corner  of  a  field,  to  prevent  cattle  from  stray- 
ing into  another  field  by  means  of  the  ditch. 
Halliwell.  [Local,  Eng.] — 7.  Same  as  willow^. 
M.  S.  Knight. — Barking  wolf,  the  coyote  or  prairie- 
wolf  ot  North  America,  danis  latram.  See  cut  under 
coyote. — Black  wolf,  a  melanistic  variety  ot  the  common 
wolf,  found  in  southerly  parts  of  the  United  States. — 
Dark  as  a  wolfs  mouth  or  throat,  pitch-dark.  Seou. 
— Golden  wolf,  the  Tibetan  wolf,  Canis  laniger.  Also 
called  cftowMo.— Gray  wolf.  See  def.  1.— Indiajl  wolf,  a 
certain  Aaiatic  wolf,  Canis  paUipes,  somewhat  like  a  jack- 
al.-'-Marine  wolf,  in  ftec.  Seemarjne.— Pled  wolf.  See 
pied. — Bed  wolf,  a  reddish  or  erythritic  variety  of  the 
common  well,  found  in  the  United  States.— Strand  wolfc 
See  gtrand^dlf.—  Tasmanlan  wolf,  a  marsupial  ot  Tas- 
mania, the  thylacine  dasyure,  Thyhudma  cynocephalvi: 
same  as  zebra-wolf.  See  cut  under  thylad'M. —  To  cry 
wolf,  to  raise  a  false  alarm:  in  allusion  to  the  shepherd 
boy  in  a  well-known  fable.— To  have  a  wolf  by  the  ears, 
to  have  a  difficult  task. 

He  found  himself  so  intrigued  that  it  was  like  a  wolf  by 
the  eari;  he  could  neither  hold  it  nor  let  it  go ;  and,  tor 
certain,  it  bit  him  at  last. 

Roger  North,  Lord  Guilford,  II.  2.  (Damet.) 
To  have  a  wolf  in  the  Btomach,  to  eat  ravenously. 
Halliwell.— To  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  to  keep 
out  hunger  or  want. — To  See  a  wolf,  to  lose  one's  voice : 
in  allusion  to  the  belief  of  the  ancients  (see  Virgil,  Eel.  ix.) 
that  if  a  man  saw  a  wolf  before  the  woU  saw  him  he  lost 
his  voice,  at  least  for  a  time. 

,"Whatl  are  you  mute?"  I  said — a  waggish  guest, 
"Perhaps  she's  seen  a  wolf,"  rejoin'd  in  jest. 

Fawkes,  tr.  of  Idylliums  of  Theocritus,  xiv. 

"Our  young  companion  has  seen  a  wolf"  said  Lady 
Hameline,  alluding  to  an  ancient  superstition,  "and  has 
lost  his  tongue  in  consequence." 

SaM,  Quentin  Durward,  xviil. 
White  wolf,  a  whitish  variety  ot  the  common  wolf  of 
North  America.- Zebra  wolt  Bee  zebra-wo^.  (See  also 
prairie-wolf,  timber-wolf.) 
wolf  (wulf),  V.  [<  wolf,  ».]  I.  intrans.  To  hunt 
for  wolves. 

The  stock  in  trade  of  a  party  engaged  in  wolfing  con- 
sists in  flour,  bacon,  and  strychnine,  the  first  two  articles 
named  for  their  own  consumption,  the  last  tor  the  wolves. 
Sportrnmn's  Oaietteer,  p.  13. 

II.  trans.  To  devour  ravenously:  as,  to  wolf 
down  food.     [Slang.] 
wolfberry  (wmfber'-'i),  n. ;  pi.  wolfberries  (-iz). 
A  shrub,  Symphoricarpos  occidentalis,  of  north- 
em  North  America,  in  the  TTnited  States  rang- 
ing from  Michigan  and  Illinois  to  the  Eocky 
Mountains.    It  is  sometimes  cultivated  tor  ornament, 
mainly  on  account  of  its  white  berries,  wlilch  are  borne  in 
axillary  and  terminal  spikes. 
wolf-dog  (wulf'dog),  n.    1.  A  large  stout  dog 
of  no  particular  variety,  kept  to  guard  sheep, 
cattle,  etc.,  and  destroy  wolves. — 2.  Adogbred, 
or  supposed  to  be  bred,  between  a  dog  and  a 
wolf.     Such  hybrids  are  of  constant  occurrence  among 
the  dogs  kept  by  Nortli  American  Indians ;  and  instances 
of  the  reversion  of  the  dog  to  the  feral  state  in  western 
North  America  are  recorded. 
wolf-eel  (wulf'el),  n.    The  wolf-fish. 
Wolfenbiittel  fragments.    Seej"  _ 
WOlfer  (wul'ffer),  re.    l<.wolf+-er^.'\     One  who 
■  hunts  wolves;  a  prof  essional  wolf -killer. 

The  wild  throng  of  buffalo-hunters,  wolfers,  teamsters, 
.  .  .  filled  the  streets.  The  Century,  XXXV.  416. 

Wolfe's  operation  for  ectropium.  See  opera- 
tion, 

Wolfaa(wolf'i-a),m.  [NIj.(Horkel,1839),named 
after  N.  M.  Yon  Wolff  (1724-84),  a  German  phy- 
sician.] A  genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants, 
of  the  order  Lemnacess,  distinguished  from  Lem- 
na,  the  other  genus,  by  one-celled  anthers  and 
by  the  absence  of  roots.  The  12  species  are  chiefiy 
tropical,  occurring  in  Europe,  India,  Africa,  and  America, 
and  extending  north  into  the  United  States ;  they  are  com- 
monly globose,  sometimes  conical  or  flattish,  with  a  pro- 
liferous base,  and  produce  minute  flowers  from  chinks  in 
the  sui^ace,  each  flower  consisting  of  a  single  stamen  or 
ovary  without  any  spathe  or  other  envelop.  They  are 
known,  like  Lemna,  as  duckmeat,  and  are  remarkable  tor 
their  almost  microscopic  size,  being  esteemed  the  smallest 
of  flowering  plants. 

Wolffian^  (wul'fi-an),  a.     Same  as  Wolfian^. 

WoMan^  (wul'fi-an),  a.  [<  K.  F.  Wolff  (see 
def.)  +  4an.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  K.  P.  Wolff 
(1733-94),  a  German  anatomist  and  physiolo- 
gist; in  anat.,  physiol.,  and  eool.,  noting  certain 
structures  of  vertebrated  animals.— Wolffian 
bodies,  the  primordial  kidneys  or  renal  organs  in  all  ver- 
tebrates, excepting  probably  the  lancelets ;  the  so-called 
false  kidneys,  in  all  the  higher  vertebrates  (Mammalia 
and  Sauropsida)  preceding  and  performing  the  functions 
of  true  kidneys  until  replaced  by  the  latter,  but  among 
Ichlhyopsida,  as  fishes,  persisting  and  constituting  the 
permanent  renal  organs.— Wolfflan  dUCts.  See  dvetus 
Wolffii,  under  ductus, 

wolf-fish  (wulf'fish),  n.  A  teleostean  acan- 
thopterygious  fish,  Anarrhichas  lupus:  so  called 
from  its  ferocious  aspect  and  habits,  it  is  found 
around  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  where  it  attains  a 
length  of  6  or  7  feet,  but  in  southern  seas  it  is  said  to 
reach  a  much  greater  size.  The  mouth  is  armed  with 
strong  sharp  teeth,  the  inner  series  forming  blunt  grind- 
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era  adapted  for  crushing  the  moUuaks  and  crustaceans 
on  which  It  feeds.  The  ventral  fins  are  absent ;  the  color 
is  brownish-gray,  spotted  and  striped  with*  brown  over 
the  upper  parts,  while  the  belly  is  white.  The  flesh  is 
palatable,  and  is  largely  eaten  in  Iceland,  while  the  skin 
is  durable,  and  is  manufactured  into  a  kind  of  shagreen. 
When  taken  in  a  net  it  attacks  its  captors  ferociously,  and 
unless  stunned  by  a  blow  on  the  head  is  capable  of  doing 
great  damage  with  its  powerful  teeth.  Also  called  sea-cat, 
catfish,  wolf-eel,  and  seo-wo^.    See  cut  under  Anarrhichas. 

Wolfiani  (wul'fi-an),  a.  [<  C.  Wolff  (see  def.) 
+  -ian.]  Pertaining  to  the  philosophy  of  Chris- 
tian Wolff  (1679-1754),  which  is  Leibnitzianism 
diluted  with  common  sense  and  dressed  a_s  a 
modified  scholasticism,  more  systematic  and 
more  Euclidean  than  that  of  the  middle  ages. 
Though  not  profound,  Wolfl's  philosophy  met  the  wants 
of  Germany,  which  it  dominated  for  about  fifty  years,  be- 
ginning with  1724.  Also  Woljian. 
Wolfian^  (wul'fi-an),  a.  [<  F.  A.  Wolf  {Bee  def.) 
+  -iam.]  Pertaining  to  or  promulgated  by  F. 
A.  Wolf,  a  German  philologist  (1759-1824).— 
Wolflan  theory,  a  theory  put  forward  by  Wolf  in  his 
"Prolegomena"  in  1795,  to  the  effect  that  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  cannot  be  the  works  of  one  man,  Homer,  because 
writing  was  unlmown  at  the  time  that  these  poems  are 
said  to  have  been  composed.  He  supposes,  therefore, 
that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  consist  of  ballads  or  episodes, 
the  work  of  different  men,  collected  and  arranged  in  a 
more  or  less  consistent  and  homogeneous  whole  in  the 
sixth  century  B.  o.  The  ballads  could  have  been  pre- 
served by  the  recitation  of  strolling  minstrels. 
Wolflanism  (wul'fi-an-izm),  n.  [<  Wolflari^  + 
-ism.'i  The  system  of  Wolfian  philosophy.  See 
Woyian'^. 
wolfing  (wiil'fing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  wolf,  v."] 
The  occupation  or  industry  of  taking  wolves  for 
their  pelts.  Wolfing  is  extensively  practised  in  winter 
in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  Montana  and  the 
Dakotas.  The  wolves  are  destroyed  chiefly  by  poisoning 
with  strychnine. 
wolfish  (wul'fish),  a.  [Formerly  also  wolvish; 
<wolf  +  -ish^.'\  1.  Like  a  wolf;  having  the 
qualities  or  traits  of  a  wolf;  savage;  ravening: 
as,  a  wolfish  visage ;  wolfish  designs. 

Thy  desires 
Are  wolmsh,  bloody,  starved,  and  ravenous. 

Shdk.,  M.  of  v.,  iv.  1. 138. 

Bane  to  thy  wolfish  nature !      B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  v.  8. 

Good  master,  let  it  warn  yon ;  though  we  have  hitherto 

pass'd  by  these  man-Tygers,  these  wdvish  Outlaws  safely, 

early  and  late,  as  not  worth  their  malice. 

Brome,  Queen's  Exchange,  ii. 

3.  Hungry  as  a  wolf  is  supposed  to  be;  raven- 
ous.    [Colloq.] 
wolfishly  (wnl'fish-li),  ad«.  In  a  wolfish  manner. 
wolfkin  (wulf'kin),  n.      [<  wolf  +  -Mn.'\    A 
young  or  small  wolf. 

"Was  this  your  instructions,  woyKnf"  (for  she  called 
me  lambkin).  Richardson,  Pamela,  1. 144. 

Kite  and  kestrel,  wolf  and  wolfkin. 

Tennyson,  BoSdicea. 

wolfling  (wulf'ling),  n.  [<  wolf  +  -ling^.']  A 
young  wolf;  a  wolfkin. 

Toung  children  were  thrown  in,  their  mothers  vainly 
pleading:  "Wolfiings,"  answered  the  Company  of  Mara^ 
"who  would  grow  to  be  wolves." 

Carlyle,  French  Eev.,  III.  v.  3. 

wolf-moth  (wiilt'mdth),  n.  A  cosmopolitan 
grain-pest.  Tinea  granella,a,  small  creamy-white 
moth  with  brown  spots  on  the  wings,  whose 
small  white  larvse  infest  stored  grain.  See  wolf, 
n.,3  (a),  and  cut  under  corn-mofh. 

wolf-net  (widf 'net),  n.  A  kind  of  net  used  in 
fishing,  by  means  of  which  great  numbers  of 
fish  are  taken. 

wolf-note  (wulf 'not),  n.    Same  as  wolf,  5  (c). 

wolfram  (wulf' ram),  n.  [G.  wolfram,  given  as 
<  "wolf,  woU, -(- ram,  raftra,  froth,  cream,  soot."] 

1.  A  native  tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese. 
Its  color  is  generally  a  brownish  or  grayish  black,  and  it 
has  a  reddish-brown  streak.  The  specific  gravity  (7.2  to 
7.6)  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  metallic  iron.  It  occurs  crys- 
tallized, also  massive  with  lamellar  structure :  it  is  the  ore 
from  which  the  metal  tungsten  is  usually  obtained,  and  is 
often  found  associated  with  tinstone.  Also  called  wolf- 
ramite. 

2.  The  metal  tungsten  or  wolframium:  an 
improper  and  now  uncommon  use — Wolfram- 
OCher.   Same  as  tuTigstite. 

wolframate  (wnlf'ra-mat),  n.  Same  as  tung- 
state. 

wolframic  (wulf-ram'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  tungsten. 

wolframium  (wxdf-ra'mi-um),  n.  Same  as  tung- 
sten, the  chemical  symbol  of  which  is  W,  from 
this  word. 

wolfrobe  (wulf 'rob),  n.  The  sHn  or  pelt  of  a 
wolf  made  into  a  robe  for  use  in  carriages,  etc. 

wolf's-bane  (wulfs'ban),  n.  [<  wolfs,  poss.  of 
wolf,  +  6a«ei.]  A  plant  of  the  genus  Aconitum; 
aconite  or  monk's-hood;  specifically,  A.  lycoe- 
tonum,  the  yellow  or  yellow-flowered  wolfs- 
bane, also  called  badger's-,  bear's-,  or  har^s- 
barw.    It  is  found  widely  in  Europe,  especially  in  moun- 
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tains.  Its  greenish-yellow  flowers  have  the  hood  developed 
like  an  extinguisher ;  its  poison  is  less  virulent  than  that 
of  other  species.— Mountain  wolTs-bane.  See  Eanun- 
eulus. 

wolfsbergite  (wlilfs'b&rg-it),  n.  [Named  from 
Wolfsherg,  in  the  Harz.]    Same  as  ehalcostibite. 

wolf-scalp  ( wulf 'skalp),  n.  The  skin  of  a  woK's 
head,  or  a  piece  of  it  sufficient  for  identification, 
exhibited  to  claim  the  bounty  paid  for  the  killing 
of  a  wolf  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States. 

wolf 's-claws(wulfs'kiaz),TO.  Thecommon  club- 
moss,  Lycopodium  clavatum :  so  called  from  the 
claw-like  ends  of  the  prostrate  branches. 

wolf  S-fist  (wulf s'fist),  n.  [<  MB.  wulves  fist,  < 
AS.  wulf es  fist,  a  puffball:  wulfes,  gen.  of  wulf, 
wolf;  fist,  ME.  fyst,  a  breaking  of  wind:  see 
wolf  and  fist^.  Of.  Lycoperdon.'\  A  puffball. 
See  Lycoperdon.    Gerard.    Also  woolfist. 

wolf's-foot  (wulfs'fut),  n.  The  club-moss,  Ly- 
copodium :  so  named  by  translation  of  the  ge- 
neric name. 

wolf's-head  (wulfs'hed),  «.   [<  ME.wolvesheed; 

<  wolf's,  poss.  of  wolf,  +  head.'\     1.  The  head 
of  a  wolf. —  St.  An  outlaw. 
Tho  were  his  bondemen  sory  and  nothing  glad, 
When  Gamelyn  her  lord  wolves-heed  was  cryed  and  maad. 

Tale  of  Gamelyn,  1.  700. 

wolfskin  (wulf 'skin),  n.     [<  ME.  wohesTcynne ; 

<  wolfs,  poss.  of  wolf,  +  shin.']  The  skin  or  pelt 
of  a  wolf ;  also,  a  rug  or  other  article  made  of 
thispelt;  a  wolfrobe. 

wolfs-milk  (wtdfs'milk),  n.  A  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Etvphorbia,  particularly  E.  Belioscopia,  the 
sun-spurge.  The  name  is  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  acrid  milky  .iuiee  of  these  plants. 

wolf-spider  (wulf'spi"d6r),  n.  Any  spider  of 
the  family  Lycosidss,  the  species  of  which  do 
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woltowt.    A  Middle  EngUsh  form  of  wait  (wilt) 

thou.  „      ™    .     ,     , 

wolveboon  (wulv'bSn),  n.  See  Toxicodendron. 
wolverene,  wolverine  (wtl-v6-ren'),  n.  [For- 
merly also  wolveren,  wol/oerenne,  wolverin,  wol- 
vering;  appar.  a  French-Canadian  name  based 
on  E.  wolf]  The  American  glutton,  or  carcajou, 
Gulo  luscus  (specifically  identical  with  the  glut- 
ton of  the  Old  World),  a  subplantigrade  carniv- 
orous mammal  of  the  family  Mnstelidee,  inhab- 
iting British  America  and  northerly  or  moun- 
tainous regions  of  the  United  States,  it  is  2  or 
3  feet  long,  of  thick  set  form,  with  short,  stout  legs,  low 
ears,  subplantigrade  feet,  bushy  tail  and  shaggy  pelage  of 


Wolf-spider  (^l^cosa punctutata),  natural 


not  lie  in  wait,  but  prowl  about  after  their  prey 
and  spring  upon  it;  a  tarantula.  See  I/ycosi- 
dse,  and  cuts  under  tarantula,  1. 

wolf 's-thistlet  (wulfs'this"l),  n.    See  thistle. 

wolf-tooth  (wilf 'toth),  n.;  pi.  wolf-teeth  (-teth). 
A  small  supernumerary  premolar  of  the  horse, 
situated  in  advance  of  the  grinders.  There 
are  sometimes  four  of  these  teeth,  one  on  each 
side  of  each  jaw. 

Many  readers  may  not  be  aware  that  blind  horses,  even 
in  one  eye  only,  wiU  not  get  a  proper  summer  coat ;  and 
the  connexion  between  w^-teetk  and  shying  is  another  of 
many  interesting  facts.  Athenaum,  Jfo.  3300,  p.  120. 

wolf-trap  (wulf'trap),  n.  In  her.,  a  bearing 
representing  a  curved  bar  having  a  ring  fixed 
to  the  center  of  it.    Berry. 

WoU,  V.    An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of  wilU. 

Wollaston  doublet.    See  doublet,  2  (6). 

WoUastonite  (wol'as-ton-it),  n.  [Named  after 
W.  H.  Wollaston  (1766-1828),  an  English  scien- 
tist, the  discoverer  of  the  method  of  working 
native  platinum.]  A  mineral  occurring  in  tab- 
ular crystals  (hence  called  tabular  spar),  also 
massive,  oleavable,  with  fibrous  structure,  it 
has  a  white  to  yellower  gray  color,  and  a  vitreous  to  pearly 
cleavage.  It  is  a  silicate  of  calcium  (CaSiOs),  and  be- 
longs to  the  pyroxene  group. 

Wollaston  prism.  The  four-sided  glass  prism 
of  the  camera  lucida  devised  by  Wollaston  in 
1804.    See  figure  under  camera  lucida. 

WoUei,  V.    See  will^. 

WoUe^t,  wollent.  Obsolete  forms  of  wool,  woolen. 

WoUongongite  (wol'on-gong-it),  n.  A  kind  of 
kerosene-shale,  very  rich  in  oil,  found  near  Wol- 
longong  in  New  South  Wales :  it  was  originally 
described  as  a  kind  of  hydrocarbon. 

WoUoper,  n.    See  walloper'^. 


Wolverene  or  Carcajou  (Gu/o  luscus). 


blackish  color,  with  a  lighter  band  of  color  on  each  side 
meeting  its  fellow  upon  the  rump.  The  animal  is  noted 
for  its  voracity,  ferocity,  and  sagacity.  In  the  fur  coun- 
tries, where  the  wolverene  is  numerous,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  obstacles  with  which  the  trapper  has  to  con- 
tend, as  it  soon  learns  to  spring  the  traps  set  for  ermine 
and  sable,  and  devour  the  bait  without  getting  caught,  be- 
ing itself  too  wary  to  be  trapped  without  great  difficulty. 
In  these  regions,  also,  caches  of  provisions  must  be  con- 
structed with  special  precautions  against  their  discovery 
and  spoliation  by  wolverenes.  The  pelt  is  valuable,  and 
is  much  used  for  robes  and  mats,  in  which  the  whitish  or 
light-brown  areas  of  the  fur  present  a  set  of  oval  or  horse- 
shoe-shaped figures  when  several  skins  are  sewed  toge- 
ther. From  its  comparatively  large  and  very  stout  form, 
together  with  its  special  coloration,  the  wolverene  is  some- 
times called  slamJc-bear.— The  Wolverene  State,  Michi- 
gan. 

wolves,  «.     Plural  of  wolf. 

wolves'-thistlet  (wulvz'this"l),  n.    See  thistle. 

wolvisht  (wul'vish),  a.     An  obsolete  form  o£ 
wolfish. 

wolwardt,  adv.    See  woolward. 

woman  (wum'an),  TO. ;  pi.  women  (wim'en).  [< 
ME.  woman,  wuman,  womman,  wumman,  wum- 
mon,  altered  (with  the  common  change  of  wi-  to 
WU-,  often  spelled  wo-)  from  wimman,  wimmon, 
which  stand  (with  assimilation  of  fm  to  mm) 
for  the  earlier  mfman,  wifmon,  wyfman  (pi. 
women,  *wumen,  wommen,  wummen,  wimmen,  ear- 
lier wifmen,  wyfmen),<.  AS.  wifman,  wifmon,  later 
wimman  (pi.  wifmen,  later  wimmen),  a  woman, 
lit.  'wife-man,'  i.  e.  female  person,  <  wif,  a 
woman,  female,  +  man,  man,  person  (masc, 
but  used,  like  L.  homo  and  Gr.  avdpuizoq,  in 
the  general  sense  'person,  human  being'). 
The  compound  wifman  is  peculiar  to  AS.,  but 
a  similar  formation  appears  in  the  G.  wetbs- 
person.  It  is  notable  that  it  was  thought  ne- 
cessary to  join  v>if,  a  neuter  noun,  representing 
a  female  person,  to  man,  a  masc.  noun  repre- 
senting either  a  male  or  female  person,  to  form 
a  word  denoting  a  female  person  exclusively. 
The  assimilation  of  fm  to  mm  occurs  likewise 
in  lemun,  formerly  and  more  prop,  spelled  lem- 
martr,  and  in  Lammas.  The  change  of  initial  wi- 
to  wu-  occurs  also  in  AS.  widuywudu  >E.  wood^, 
and  the  spelling  of  wu-  as  wo-  or  woo-  to  avoid 
the  cumulation  of  u'a  or  if&  (wu-,  uuu-,  vm-) 
occurs  in  wood\  wool,  etc.  The  difference  of 
pronunciation  between  the  singular  woman 
and  the  plural  women,  though  it  nas  come  to 
distinguish  the  singular  from  the  plural,  is 
entirely  accidental ;  formerly  both  pronuncia- 
tions of  the  first  syllable  were  in  use  in  both 
numbers.  The  proper  modem  spelling  of  the 
plural,  as  now  pronounced,  would  be  wimmen; 
the  spelling  women  is  due  to  irreg.  conformity  to 
the  singular  woman,  which  is  properly  so  spelled 
according  to  the  analogy  of  wolf,  though  *woo- 
mun,  like  *wooZ/,  would  be  better,  as  being  then 
in  keeping  with  wool,  woodK]  1.  An  adult  fe- 
male of  the  human  race ;  figuratively,  the  fe- 
male sex;  human  females  collectively.  See 
lady,  5. 

Leode  [men]  nere  thar  nane, 
ne  wapmen  ne  wifrnen, 
bute  westige  [waste]  paedes. 

Layanum,  1. 1119. 

That  is  the  Lond  of  Femynye,  where  that  noman  is,  but 

only  alle  Wommen.  MandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  143. 

Whan  the  queene  vndirstode  the  a-vow  that  Gawein 

hadde  made,  she  was  the  gladdest  woman  in  theworlde. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  483. 

And  the  rib,  which  the  Lord  God  had  taken  from  man, 

made  he  a  woman.  Qen.  li.  22. 

See  the  hell  of  having  a  false  woman  ! 

Shak.,  M.  W.  ofW.,  11.  2.  805. 
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Pray,  Mr.  Neveront,  hold  your  tongue  tor  once,  il  it  be 
possible ;  one  would  think  you  were  a  woman  in  man's 
oloaths,  by  your  prating.    Swift,  Polite  Conversation,  ill. 

Woman  seems  to  differ  from  man  in  mental  disposition, 
chiefly  in  her  greater  tenderness  and  less  selfishness ;  and 
this  holds  good  even  with  savages. 

Darwin,  Descent  of  Man,  II.  311. 

2.  The  qualities  which  characterize  woman- 
hood; tenderness;  gentleness;  also,  when  used 
of  a  man,  effeminacy ;  weakness. 

But  that  my  eyes 
Have  more  of  woman  in  'em  than  my  heart, 
I  would  not  weep. 

Beam,  and  Fl.,  King  and  No  King,  iv.  i. 

3.  A  female  attendant  on  a  person  of  rank  (used 
in  such  a  connection  as  to  show  the  special 
sense  intended). 

Take  it  to  oon  of  youre  moste  secrete  woman,  und  bid 
hir  deliuer  it  to  the  flrste  man  that  she  fyndeth  at  the 
issue  of  the  halle.  Merlin  (K  E.  T.  S.),  i.  90. 

Sir  Thomas  Bullen's  daughter — 
The  Viscount  Kochf ord — one  of  her  highness'  woman. 

Shale.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  4.  93. 

Churcbing  of  women.  See  church,  v. — lawAil  woman. 
See  lawftd. —  Married  Woman's  Act,  the  name  under 
which  are  known  a  number  of  statutes,  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  United  States  (dating  about  1850  and 
thereafter),  by  which  the  common-law  disabilities  of  mar- 
ried women  as  to  contracts,  property,  and  rights  of  action 
have  by  successive  steps  been  nearly  all  removed. — Old 
woman's  tooth.  Same  as  roxder-pUme  (which  see,  un- 
der router).— Old- woman's  tree.  See  Quiina. — Single 
woman.  See  n'n^Ze.— The  scarlet  woman.  SeetearUt. 
— To  be  tied  to  a  woman's  apron-strings.  See  aprm- 
string.—to  make  an  liouest  woman  of.  See  honest — 
To  play  the  woman,  to  give  way  to  tenderness  or  pity ; 
weep.— Wise  woman.  See  tmsei.— Woman  of  the 
town,  a  prostitute.— Woman  of  the  world,  (at)  A  mar- 
ried woman.  See  to  go  to  the  world,  under  world,  (b)  A 
woman  experienced  in  the  ways  of  the  world ;  a  woman 
engrossed  in  society  or  fashionable  life. 
WOmant  (wum'an),  V.  t.  [<  woman,  to.]  1 .  To 
act  the  part  of  a  woman:  with  an  indefinite  it. 
This  day  I  should 
Haue  seene  my  daughter  Siluia  how  she  would 
Haue  womafvi  it.     Daniel,  Hymen's  Triumph,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  cause  to  act  like  a  woman;  subdue  to 
weakness  like  a  woman. 

I  have  felt  so  many  quirks  of  joy  and  grief 
That  the  first  face  of  neither,  on  the  starts 
Can  woman  me  unto 't.    Shak.,  All's  Well,  iii.  2.  63. 

3.  To  unite  to,  or  accompany  l)y,  a  woman. 

1  do  attend  here  on  the  general ; 

And  think  it  no  addition,  nor  my  wish, 

To  have  him  see  me  woman'd. 

Shale.,  Othello,  UL  4. 195. 

4.  To  call  (a  person)  "woman"  in  an  abusive 
way. 

She  called  her  another  time  fat>.face,  and  womaned  her 
most  violently.       iZicAarfZson,  Pamela,  II.  268.    {Davies.) 

woman-body  (wum'an-bod'''i),  n.  A  woman: 
used  disparagingly '  or  in  self-depreciation. 
[Scotch.] 

It  was  an  awkward  thing  for  a  woman-body  to  be  stand- 
ing among  bundles  o'  barkened  leather  her  lane. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  x. 

woman-born  (wum'an-b6m),  a.    Born  of  wo- 
man.   Cmoper,  Charity,  1.  181. 
woman-built(wmn'an-bilt),  a.  Built  by  women. 

A  new-world  Babel,  woman-built. 

,  Princess,  iv. 


WOmanfuUy  (wum'an-ful-i),  adv.  [<  woman  + 
-ful  +  -ly^.'}  Like  a  woman :  a  word  humor- 
ously employed  to  correspond  with  manfully. 

For  near  fourscore  years  she  fought  her  fight  woman- 
fully.  Thackeray,  Newcomes,  ii. 

Anne  alone  .  .  .  stood  up  by  her  father  womanfvlly, 
and  put  her  arm  through  his. 

Urs.  Oliphant,  Poor  Gentleman,  xlvi. 

woman-grown  (wum'an-gron),  a.    (Jrown  to 
womanhood.     Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 
woman-guard  (wtm'an-gard),  n.    A  guard  of 
women. 

The  Princess  with  her  monstrous  womuvrgua/rd. 

Tennyean,  Princess,  iv. 

woman-hater  (wum'an-ha''''ter),  n.  One  who 
has  an  aversion  to  women  in  general;  a  mi- 
sogynist. 

This  Coarseness  [toward  women]  does  not  alwaies  come 
from  Clowns  and  Women-haters,  but  from  Persons  of  Fig- 
ure, neither  singular  nor  ill  Bred. 

Jeremy  Collier,  Short  View  (ed.  1698),  p.  171. 

womanheadf  (wum'an-hed),  n.  [<  ME.  wom- 
manhede;  <  woman  -i-'-head.']  The  state  or  con- 
dition of  a  woman ;  womanhood. 

The  queue  auon,  for  verray  wommanhede, 
Gan  for  to  wepe.       Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  890. 
I  shall  as  now  do  more  for  you 
Than  longeth  to  Womanhede. 

The  Nut-Brown  Maid. 

womanhood  (wum'an-hud),  n.  [<  MB.  *wom- 
manhod;  <  woman  '+  -hood.  Cf.  womanhead.'\ 
1.  Womanly  state,  character,  or  qualities;  the 
state  of  being  a  woman. 
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Setting  thy  womanhood  aside. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  3.  139. 
Her  womanhood 
In  its  meridian.        Byron,  Don  Juan,  ix  71. 

2.  Women  collectively;  womankind. 
womanish  (wum'an-ish),  a.  [<  woman  +  -Ml.] 
Pertaining  to,  characteristic  of,  or  suitable  for 
women;  feminine;  effeminate:  often  used  in  a 
disparaging  or  reproachful  sfinse  when  said  of 
men:  as,  womanish  ways;  a  womanish  voice; 
womanish  fears. 

Tho  wordes  and  tho  wmmnannishe  thynges. 
She  herde  hem  right  as  though  she  thennes. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  694. 
In  what  a  shadow,  or  deep  pit  of  darkness. 
Doth  womanish  and  fearful  mankind  live ! 

Webster,  Duchess  of  Malfl,  v.  6. 
He  conceals,  under  a  rough  air  and  distant  behaviour, 
a  bleeding  compassion  and  womanish  tenderness. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  346. 
=S3m.  Female,  Effeminate,  etc.'    See/emi)itn«. 
womanishly  (wum'an-ish-li),  akv.  In  a  woman- 
ish manner.;  effeminately. 

The  people  weare  long  haire,  in  combing  whereof  they 
are  womanishly  curious,  these  hoping  by  their  lockes  to 
be  carried  into  heauen.  Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  445. 

womanishness  (wum'an-ish-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  character  of  being  womanish. 

Effeminacy  and  womanishness  of  heart. 

Kamrnwrnd,  Works,  IV.  667. 

womanizet  (wum'an-iz),  v.  t;  pret.  and  pp. 
womanized,  ppr.  womanizing.  [<  woman  +  -ize.'] 
To  make  effeminate ;  make  womanish;  soften. 
[Rare.] 

This  effeminate  love  of  a  woman  doth  so  womanize  a 
man.  ^r  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  L 

womankind  (wum'an-kmd'),  n.     [Also  women- 
hind;  <  woman  +  -Hind;  contrasted  with  man- 
Jcind.']     1 .  Women  in  general ;  the  female  sex ; 
the  females  collectively  of  the  human  kind. 
0  despiteful  love !  unconstant  woTnankiTtd ! 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  2.  14. 
Teach  Wemwrnrkind  Inconstancy  and  Pride. 

Cowley,  The  Mistress,  Prophet. 
"Sair  droukit  was  she,  puir  thing,  sae  I  e'en  put  a  glass 
o'  sherry  in  her  water-gruel."    "  Right,  Grizel,  right — let 
woma-nldnd  alone  for  coddling  each  other." 

Scott,  Antiquary,  ix. 

2.  A  body  of  women,  especially  in  a  household ; 
the  female  members  of  a  family.  [Humorous.] 
At  last  the  Squire  gracefully  allowed  the  departure  of 
his  wom^enkmd,  who  floated  away  like  a  flock  of  released 
birds.  Mrs.  Craik,  Agatha's  Husband,  xv. 

womanless  (wum'an-les),  a.  [<  woman  +  -rless.'] 

Destitute  of  women. 
womanlike  (wum'an-lik),  a.    Like  a  woman ; 

womanly. 

Womanlike,  taking  revenge   too  deep  for   a  transient 
wrong.  \  Tennyson,  Maud,  iiL 

womanliness  (wum'an-li-nes),  n.  The  charac- 
ter of  being  womanly. 

There  is  nothyng  wherein  theyr  womardynesse  is  more 
honestely  garnyshed  than  with  sylence. 

'  J.  lldaU,  On  1  Tim.  ii. 

womanly  (wum'an-li),  a.  [<  ME.  wommanlich, 
wummonUeh;  <  woman  +  -Z^i.]  Characteristic 
of,  like,  or  befitting  a  woman;  suiting  a  wo- 
man; feminine;  not  masculine;  not  girlish: 
as,  womanly  behavior. 

Thus  muohe  as  now,  0  w(ymanliche  wyf, 
I  may  out  bringe.  Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  106. 

See  where  she  comes,  and  brings  your  f  reward  wives 
As  prisoners  to  her  wmnanly  persuasion. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  v.  2.  120. 
So  that,  loathed  by  their  husbands  and  burning  with  a 
VJOTnanly  spleen,  in  one  night  they  [the  women]  massacred 
them  all,  together  with  their  concubines. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  19. 
A  blushing  womanly  discovering  grace. 

Donne,  Elegy  on  his  Mistress. 
Will  she  grow  gentler,  sweeter,  more  womanly? 

W.  Black. 
=  Syn.  Womanish,  Ladylike,  etc.    See  feminine. 

womanly  (wiim'an-fi),  adv.  [<  womanly,  a.]  In 
the  manner  of  awoman. 

Lullaby  can  I  sing  too. 
As  womanly  as  can  the  best. 

Gtascaigne,  Lullabie  of  a  Lover. 

woman-postt  (wiim'  an-post),  n.  A  female  post 
or  messenger.     [Eare.] 

But  who  comes  in  such  haste  in  rldtag-robes? 
What  woman-post  is  this  ?    Shak.,  K.  John,  L  1.  218. 

woman-queller  (wum'an-kwel''''6r),  n.  One  who 
kills  women.    See  marigueUer. 

Thou  art  a  honey-seed,  a  man-queller,  and  a  woman- 
queUer.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  1.  68. 

woman-suffrage  (wum'an-suf'raj),  n.  The  ex- 
ercise of  the  electoral  franchise  by  women. 
[Colloq.] 

WOman-SUfEragist  (wum'an-suf'''ra-jist),  /s.  An 
advocate  of  woman-suffrage.     [Colloq.] 


womb-pipe 

woman-tiredt  (wum'an-tird),  a.     [<  woman  + 
tired,  pp.  of  tire^.l    Henpecked.     [Rare.] 
Dotard !  thou  art  wojnan-tired,  unroosted 
By  thy  dame  Partlet  here.     Shak.,  W.  T.,  ii.  3.  74. 

woman- vested  (wum'an-ves'''ted),  a.    Clothed 
like    a    woman ;    wearing   women's    apparel. 
[Rare.] 
WomaTV-vested  as  I  was.  Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

womb  (worn),  n.  [E.  dial,  and  Sc;  wame;  <  ME. 
wambe,  loombe,  <  AS.  wamb,  womb,  the  belly,  = 
OS.  wamba  =  OPries.  wamme  =  D.  wam,  belly 
of  a  fish,  =  OHG.  wamba,  wampa  (womba, 
wumba),  iSSG.  wambe,  wampe,  later  loamme,  G. 
wamme,  wampe,  belly,  lap,  =  leel.  vomb,  belly, 
esp.  of  a  beast,  =  Sw.  »(Jj»  =Dan.  vom  =  Goth, 
wawfta,  belly.]  If.  The  belly;  the  stomach. 
Mete  unto  wombe  and  womSe  eek  unto  mete, 
Shal  God  destroyen  bothe,  as  Paulus  seith. 

Chaucer,  Pardoner's  Tale,  1.  60. 
"Man,  loue  thi  wombe,"  quod  Gloteny. 

Bymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  64. 
An  I  had  but  a  belly  of  any  indifferency,  I  were  simply 
the  most  active  fellow  in  Europe.    My  womb',  my  womJb, 
my  womb  undoes  me.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  3.  26. 

"Why,  Andrew,  you  know  all  the  secrets  of  the  family." 
"If  I  ken  them,  I  can  keep  them,"  said  Andrew;  "they 
winna  work  in  my  wame  like  barm  in  a  barrel,  I'se  war- 
rant ye."  Scott,  Bflb  Roy,  vl. 

2.  The  uterus;  the  hollow  dilated  musculo- 
membranous  part  of  the  female  passages,  be- 
tween the  vagina  and  the  Fallopian  tubes,  in 
which  the  ovum  is  received,  detained,  and  nour- 
ished during  gestation,  orthe  period  intervening 
between  fecundation  and  parturition :  applied 
ehiefiy  to  this  organ  of  the  human  female  and 
some  of  the  higher  or  better-known  mammalian 
quadrupeds,  the  corresponding  part  of  the  pas- 
sages of  other  animals  being  commonly  called 
by  the  technical  name  uterus.  See  uterus  (with 
cut),  and  cut  under  peritoneum. 

That  was  Sein  Johan,  in  his  moder  wambe. 

Ancren  RivAe,  1.  78. 
Twinn'd  brothers  of  one  womb.     Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3. 3. 
Ere  the  sad  fruit  of  thy  unhappy  womb 
Had  caus'd  such  sorrows  past,  and  woes  to  come. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xviii.  113. 

Hence — 3.  The  place  where  anything  is  pro- 
duced. 

That  did  my  ripe  thoughts  in  my  brain  inhearse. 
Making  their  tomb  the  womb  wherein  they  grew. 

Shak.,  Sonnete,  IxxxvL 
The  womb  of  earth  the  genial  seed  receives. 

Dryden,  Georgics,  ii.  489. 

4.  Any  large  or  deep  cavity  that  receives  or 
contains  anything. 
The  fatal  cannon's  womb.         Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  v.  1.  65. 

As,  when  black  tempests  mix  the  seas  and  skies. 
The  roaring  deeps  in  wat'ry  mountains  rise. 
Above  the  sides  of  some  ttdl  ship  ascend, 
Its  womb  they  deluge,  and  its  ribs  they  rend. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xv.  443. 
Body  of  the  womb.  Same  as  corpus  uteri  (which  see, 
under  corpus). — TalHrfg  of  the  womb.  Same  as  prolapse 
(tf  the  Uterus  (which  see,  under  uterus). —  Fundus  of  ttie 
womb,  the  upper  part  of  the  uterus. — Male  WOmb.  Same 
saprostoMc  vesicle  (which  see,  under  prostatic). —  Neck  of 
the  womb.  Same  as  cervix  uteri  (which  see,  under  cer- 
vix).—  Prolapse  of  the  womb.  Same  as  prolapse  of  the 
uterus  (which  see,  under  uterus). 
wombt  (w6m),  «.  *.  [<  jcomfi,  «.]  To  inclose; 
contain ;  breed  in  secret. 

Not .  .  .  for  all  the  sun  sees  or 

The  close  earth  wmnbs  or  the  profound  seas  hide 

In  unknown  fathoms,  will  I  break  my  oath. 

5Ao*.,  W.  T.,  iv.  4.  501. 

wombat  (wom'bat),  n.  [A  corruption  of  the 
native  Australian  name  womback  or  womiach.'] 
An  Australian  marsupial  mammal  of  the  genus 
Phascolomys,  as  P.  wombat  or  P.  ursinus.  See 
cut  under  Phascolomys. 

womb-brothert  (w6m'bruTH"er),».  Abrother 
uterine.     [Rare.] 

Edmund  of  Haddam  .  .  .  was  son  to  Queen  Katherine 
by  Owen  'Theodor,  her  second  husband.  Womb-brother  to 
King  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  Father  to  King  Henry  the  Sev- 
enth. Fuller,  Worthies.    (Dames.) 

wombed  (w6md),  a.  [<  womb  +  -ed^.]  Having 
a  womb,  in  any  sense. 

I'll  muster  forces,  an  unvanquish'd  power ; 
Cornets  of  horse  shall  press  th'  ungrateful  earth  ; 
This  hollow  wombed  mass  shall  inly  groan, 
And  murmur  to  sustain  the  weight  of  arms. 

Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  I.,  iii.  1. 

womb-grain  (wSm'gran),  n.  Ergot,  or  spurred 
rye  (technically  called  seeale  cornutum):  so 
called  from  the  effect  of  the  drug  upon  the 
uterus. 

womb-passage  (w6m'pas*aj),  n.  The  vagina. 
See  cut  ua&ei  peritoneum. 

womb-pipet,  «•  Same  as  womb-passage.  Cot- 
grave, 


womb-side 

womb-sidet  (wSm'sid),  n.     [ME.  tvomiside;  < 
womb  +  sjdel.]    The  front  or  protuberant  side, 
as  of  the  astrolabe. 
As  wel  on  the  bak  as  on  the  vjombe-side. 

Chaucer^  Astrolabe,  L  §  6. 

womb-stone  (wom'ston),  n.  1.  A  concretion 
formed  within  the  uterine  cavity. — 3.  A  calci- 
fied fibroid  tumor  of  the  uterus. 

wombyt  (wo'jni),  a.  [<  womb  +  -j/i.]  Hollow ; 
capacious.     [Eare.] 

Caves  and  wtyniby  vaultages  of  France. 

Skak.,  Hen.  T.,  ii.  i.  124. 

women,  «.    Plural  of  woman. 

women's-tree  (wim'enz-tre),  n.    See  Sophora. 

wommant,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  woman. 

won^ti  wonet  (wun),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  wonen,  wonien, 
wunien,  <  AS.  wunian,  dwell,  remain,  gewunian, 
dwell,  be  accustomed,  =  OS.  wunon,  wonon  = 
MD.  ivoonen,  D.  wonen  =  OHGr.  wonen,  MHG. 
wonen,  G.  wohnen,  dwell,  =  loel.  una,  dwell,  also 
enjoy,  find  pleasure  in;  from  the  root  of  AS. 
wmnan,  etc.,  strive  after:  see  win^.  Cf.  won^, 
n.,  «!0»<i.]     1.  To  dwell;  abide. 

To  gete  her  love  no  ner  nas  he 
That  wfmed  at  home  than  he  in  Inde : 
The  formest  was  alway  behynde. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  889. 

Dere  modir,  vxmne  with  vs ;  ther  shal  no-thyng  you  grove. 

York  Plays,  p.  48. 
Thenne  wcmede  an  bennite  faste  bl-syde. 

Joseph  o/Arimatbie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  21. 
He  wonneth  in  the  land  of  Fayeree. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  iii.  26. 
The  wild  beast,  where  he  woTis 
In  forest  wild,  in  thicket,  brake,  or  den. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  vii.  4B7. 

2.  To  be  accustomed.    See  wonfi-. 

Tho  clarisse  com  in  to  the  tor 
The  amiral  askede  blancheflur, 
&  askede  whi  heo  ne  come. 
Also  heo  was  waned  to  done. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  HI. 
A  yearly  solemn  feast  she  wont  to  make.  Spenser. 

Her  well-plighted  frock,  which  she  did  won 
To  tucke  about  her  short  when  she  did  ryde, 
Shee  low  let  fall.  Spemer,  F.  Q.,  III.  is.  21. 


They  leave  their  crystal  springs,  where  they  wont  frame 
Sweet  bowers  of  myrtle  twigs  and  laurel  fair. 

L.  Bryskett  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  276). 

WOn^t,  wonet  (wun),  n.  [ME.,  also  wonne, 
woou,  <  AS.  gewuna  =  OS.  giwono  =  MLG. 
wane  =  OHG.  gewona  =  Icel.  vani,  custom, 
usage:  see  won\  wane,  «.]  1.  A  dwelling; 
habitation. 

Tho  gan  I  np  the  hille  to  goon. 
And  fond  upon  the  coppe  a  woon. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1. 1166. 
Late  my  lady  here 
With  all  her  light  lemys, 
Wightely  go  wende  till  her  wone. 

York  Plays,  p.  273. 
Haf  ge  no  wonez  in  castel  walle, 
Ne  maner  ther  ge  may -mete  &  won  ? 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  918. 

There  the  wise  Merlin  whylome  wont  (they  say) 
To  make  his  wonne,  low  naderneath  the  ground. 
In  a  deepe  delve,  f aire  from  the  vew  of  day. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  HI.  ilL  7. 
3.  A  place  of  resort. 

He  so  long  had  riden  and  goon 
That  he  fond  in  a  prive  woon 
The  contree  of  fairye. 

Ctiomcer,  Sir  Thopas,  L  90. 

3.  Custom;  habit. 

Er  it  were  day,  as  was  hir  wone  to  do. 
She  was  arisen,  and  al  tedy  dight. 

Ohaueer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 182. 

His  wonne  was  to  wirke  mekill  woo. 
And  make  many  maystries  emelle  vs. 

Ymk  Plays,  p.  264. 

4.  Manner;  way. 

And  when  he  sey  ther  was  non  other  wona 
He  gan  hire  limmes  dresse. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  1181. 

Ne  f  ayre  wordes  brake  neuer  bone, 
Ne  neuer  schall  in  no  wone. 
Booke  of  Precedence  (B.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  L  46. 
Here  come  noman  in  there  wanes, 
And  that  euere  witnesse  will  we, 
Saue  an  Aungell  like  a  day  anes. 
With  bodily  foode  hir  f edde  has  he. 

York  Plays,  p.  106. 

Wdn^  (wun).     Preterit  and  past  participle  of 

win^, 

won^t,  a.    An  old  spelling  of  wan^. 
wondt.    An  obsolete  preterit  of  wind^. 
wondet,  v.  i.    [ME.  wonden,  wanden,  AS.  waji- 

dian,  fear,  reverence,  neglect,  <  windan,  wind, 

turn:  see  wind^,  and  cf.  wend^.']    To  refrain; 

desist. 

I  wille  noghte  wonde  for  no  werre,  to  wende  whare  me 
likes.  Mtrrte  AHhure  CE.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3496. 
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Love  wol  love ;  for  no  wight  wol  it  wonde. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  1187. 

Ses  now  of  sorowe,  sobur  thi  chere. 
Wand  of  thi  weping,  whipe  vp  thi  teris  j 
Mene  the  to  myrthe,  &  mournyng  for^sake. 

DestmcUan  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3380. 

wonder  (wun'der),  n.  [<  ME.  wonder,  wondir, 
wounder,  wunder,  wundur,  <  AS.  toundor  =  OS. 
wundar  =  D.  wonder  =  MLG.  wunder  =  OHQ-. 
wuntar,  MHG.  G.  wunder  =  Icel.  undr  (for 
*vundr)  =  Sw.  Dan.  under,  wonder;  perhaps 
akin  to  Gr.  adpeiv  (*Fa6pelv^),  gaze  at.]  1.  A 
strange  thing;  a  cause  of  surprise,  astonish- 
ment, or  admiration;  in  a  restricted  sense,  a 
miracle ;  a  marvel,  prodigy,  or  portent. 

Whi  thow  wratthest  the  now  wonder  me  thynketh. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  iii.  182. 

The  prophetis  seiden  with  mylde  steuene 
"A  song  of  wondris  now  synge  we." 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  B.),  p.  62. 

The  love  of  boys  unto  their  lords  is  strange ; 
I  have  read  wonders  of  it. 

Beau,  and  PI.,  Fhilaster,  ii.  1. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  art  gets  not  the  victoiy  over  nature. 

Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  iv.,  ExpL 

Bless  me  1  Charles,  you  consume  more  tea  than  all  my 

family,  though  we  are  seven  in  the  parlour,  and  as  much 

sugar  and  butter — well,  it  "s  no  wonder  you  are  bilious ! 

Thackeray,  Lovel  the  Widower,  iL 

2.  That  emotion  which  is  excited  by  novelty, 
or  the  presentation  to  the  sight  or  mind  of 
something  new,  unusual,  strange,  great,  extra- 
ordinary, not  well  understood,  or  that  arrests 
the  attention  by  its.  novelty,  grandeur,  or  inex- 
plicableness.  Wonder  expresses  less  than  astonishtnent, 
and  much  less  than  amaz&merd.  It  diif  ers  from  admira- 
tion  in  not  being  necessarily  accompanied  with  love,  es- 
teem, or  approbation.  But  wonder  sometimes  is  nearly 
allied  to  astonishment,  and  the  exact  extent  of  the  mean- 
ing of  such  words  can  hardly  be  graduated. 

They  were  filled  with  wonder  and  amazement. 

Acts  iii.  10. 
O,  how  her  eyes  dart  wonder  on  my  heart ! 
Mount  bloode,  soule  to  my  lips,  taste  Hebe's  cup ; 
Stande  firme  on  decke,  when  beauties  close-fight 's  up. 
Ma/rston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  I.,  i.  1. 

Wonder  is  the  effect  of  novelty  upon  ignorance. 

Johnson. 

The  faculty  of  wonder  is  not  defunct,  but  is  only  getting 
more  and  more  emancipated  from  the  unnatural  service 
of  terror,  and  restored  to  its  proper  function  as  a  minister 
of  delight.         LoweU,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  149. 

3.  A  cruller.     [New  Eng.] 

A  plate  of  crullers  or  wonders,  as  a  sort  of  sweet  fried 
cake  was  commonly  called. 

H.  B.  Stowe,  The  Minister's  Wooing,  iv. 

Bird  of  wonder,  the  phenix.— Nine  days'  wonder,  a 

subject  of  astonishment  and  gossip  for  a  short  time,  gen- 
erally a  petty  scandal. 

For  when  men  han  wel  cryed,  than  wol  they  roune, 
Ek  wonder  last  but  nine  nyght  (var.  days)  nevere  in  tonne. 
Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  688. 
So  ran  the  tale  like  fire  about  the  court, 
Fire  in  diy  stubble  a  nine  dayi  wonder  flared. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

Seven  wonders  of  the  WOrld,*ihe  seven  most  remarkar 
ble  structures  of  ancient  times.  These  were  the  Egyptian 
pyramids,  the  mausoleum  erected  by  Artemisia  at  Halicar- 
nassus,  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  the  walls  and 
hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  the  colossus  at  Bhodes,  the 
statue  of  Zeus  by  Phidias  in  the  great  temple  at  Olympia, 
and  the  Pharos  or  lighthouse  at  Alexandria. — Wonder- 
maklng  Parliament.  Same  as  Mereiless  Parliament 
(which  see,  under  parliament), =&yn.  1.  Sign,  marvel, 
phenomenon,  spectacle,  rarity.— 2.  Surprise,  bewilder- 
ment. See  def,  2. 
wonder  (wun'der),  V.  [<  ME.  wondren,  won- 
drien,  wundren,  <  AS.  wundrian  =  D.  wonderen 
=  MLG.  wunderen  =  OHG.  wuntaron,  MHG.  G. 
wundern  =  Icel.  Sw.  undra  =  Dan.  undre,  won- 
der; from  the  noun.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  be  af- 
fected with  wonder  or  surprise;  marvel;  be 
amazed :  formerly  with  a  reflexive  dative. 

Ac  me  wondreth  in  my  witt  whi  that  thei  ne  preche 
As  Paul  the  apostel  precbede  to  the  peuple  ofte. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xvL  74. 
I  wonder  to  see  the  contrarieties  among  the  Papists. 

Coryat,  C!rudities,  I.  41. 

Who  can  but  wonder  at  the  fautors  of  these  wonders? 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  160. 

Here  more  then  two  hundred  of  those  giim  Courtiers 

stood  wondering  at  him,  as  he  had  beene  a  monster ;  till 

Powhatan  and  his  trayne  had  put  themselnes  in  their 

greatest  braveries. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  SmMh's  Works,  1. 162. 
We  cease  to  wonder  at  what  we  understand.    Johnson. 

2.  To  look  with  or  feel  admiration. 

Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lily's  white. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  xcviii. 

3.  To  entertain  some  doubt  or  curiosity  in  ref- 
erence to  some  matter;  speculate  expectantly; 
be  in  a  state  of  expectation  mingled,  with  doubt 
and  slight  anxiety  or  wistfulness :  as,  I  wonder 
whether  we  shall  reach  the  place  in  time: 


wonderfully 

hence,  I  wonder  is  often  equivalent  to  'I  should 
like  to  know.' 

A  boy  or  a  child,  I  wonder  f  Shak.,  W.  T.,  Ui.  8.  71. 
To  be  to  be  wonderedt,  to  be  a  cause  for  astonish- 
ment. 

It  *  not  to  be  wondered  if  Ben  Jonson  has  many  such 
lines  as  these.  Jfryden. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  we  are  shocked.        Defoe. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  be  curious  about;  wish  to 
know;  speculate  in  regard  to:  as,  I  wonder 
where  John  has  gone. 

Like  old  acquaintance  in  a  tranc^ 

Met  far  from  home,  wondering  each  other  s  chance. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  L  1696. 

I  have  wondred  these  thirty  yeares  what  Kings  aile. 

N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  60. 

Wondering  why  that  grief  and  rage  and  sin 
Was  ever  wrought. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  IL  294. 


2.  To  surprise;  amaze.     [Rare.] 
She  has  a  sedateness  that  wonders  me  still  more. 

Xme.  D'Arilay,  Diaiy,  Oct.  25, 1788. 

wondert  (wun'der),  a.  [ME.,  an  elliptical  use 
of  wonder,  n.,  as  in  comp. ;  cf .  wonders.']  Won- 
derful. 

Then  aayde  the  pope,  "Alas  I  Alas ! 
Modur,  this  ys  to  me  a  wondur  case." 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  86. 
Alias !  what  is  this  wonder  maladye? 
For  hete  of  cold,  for  cold  of  hete,  I  dye. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  419. 

wondert  (wun'dfer),  adv.  [ME.,  <  wonder,  a.] 
Wonderfully;  exceedingly;  very. 

Ye  knowe  eke  that  in  form  of  speche  is  chaunge 
Withinne  a  thousand  yere,  and  wordes  tho 
That  hadden  prys,  now  wonder  nyce  and  straunge 
Us  thynketh  hem.  Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  24. 

Wonder  pale  he  waxe,  wanting  his  colour, 
For  ende  hade  he  none  of  this  grett  doloure. 

Bom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  L  2870. 

wonderedt  (wun'derd),  a.  [<  wonder  +  -ed^.] 
Having  performed  wonders;  able  to  produce 
wonders;  wonderworking.     [Rare.] 

Let  me  live  here  ever ; 
So  rare  a  wonder'd  father,  and  a  wife. 
Makes  this  place  Paradise. 

ShaJc.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 123. 

wonderer  (wun'der-fer),  n.  [<  wonder  +  -eri.] 
One  who  wonders. 
wonderful  (wun'dSr-ful),  a.  [<  ME.  wonderfiH, 
wonderfol,  wundervol  (=  G.  wymdervolV);  <  wonder 
+  -ful.']  Of  a  nature  or  kind  to  excite  wonder 
or  admiration;  strange;  astonishing;  surpris- 
ing; marvelous. 

Who  is  he  that  hideth  counsel  without;  knowledge? 

therefore  have  I  uttered  that  I  understood  not ;  things 

too  wonderful  for  me,  which  I  knew  not.  Job  xliL  3. 

Keep  a  gamester  from  the  dice,  and  a  good  student 

from  bis  book,  and  it  is  wonderfui. 

ShaJc.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ill.  1.  39. 
They  also  shewed  him  some  of  the  engines  with  which 
some  of  his  servants  had  done  wonderful  things. 

Bunt/an,  Pilgrim's  K'Ogress,  L 

WonderflQ  Parliament.  Same  as  Mereiless  Parliament 
fwhich  see,  nniei  parliament).  =  Svn.  Wonderful,  Strange, 
Surprising,  Curious,  Unique,  extraordinary,  marvelous, 
amazing,  startling,  wondrous  (poetic).  Wond^ul  gener- 
ally refers  to  something  above  the  common,  and  so  mar- 
velous, perhaps  almost  incredible.  Strange  refers  ratherto 
something  beside  the  common — that  is,  simply  very  un- 
usual or  odd,  and  so  exciting  surprise  or  wonder.  Any- 
thing that  excites  awe  or  high  admiration,  or  strikes  one 
as  sublime,  is  wonderftd;  an  unpleasant  object  may  be 
strange,  but  would  not  be  called  wonderful.  That  which  is 
unexpected  is  surprising,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  grange : 
as,  a  surprising  fact;  a  surprising  discovery  in  science. 
Curiows  is  wonderful  on  a  small  scale ;  by  its  derivation 
it  often  refers  to  an  object  extremely  nice  and  intricate  or 
elaborate  in  its  details,  but  also  it  often  conveys  the  notion 
of  pleasing  strangeness  and  even  of  rarity;  as,  a  curioui 
bit  of  mosaic ;  a  curious  piece  of  mechanism ;  a  curimxly 
colored  stone.  Unique  expresses  that  which  is  sola  of  its 
kind  or  quality :  as,  a  unique  book ;  a  unique  sort  of  per- 
son. See  eccerdrie  and  surprise. 
wonderful  (wun'  d^r-fid),  adv.  [<  ME.  wonder- 
full;  <  wonderful,  o.]  Wonderfully;  exceed- 
ingly; very.     [Obsolete  or  vulgar.] 

Alas !  she  oomyth  wonderfuO,  lyghtly ; 

Man  seith  not  the  hour  ne  hou  be  shall  dy. 

Rom.  ofPaHemay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6169. 

Chymistry,  I  know  by  a  little  Experience,  is  wonderful 

pleashig.  Bowett,  Letters,  I.  Ti.  41. 

wonderfully  (wun'd6r-ful-i),  adv.  [<  ME.  won- 
dirfully;  <  wonderful  +  -^2.]  1.  In  a  won- 
derful manner;  in  a  manner  to  excite  wonder 
or  surprise;  surjjrisingly;  strangely;  remark- 
ably: in  colloquial  language  often  nearly  or 
quite  equivalent  to  'very':  as,  wonderfully  lit- 
tle difference. 

ge  sohal  se  him  rise  vp  and  speke,  and  wondirfutty  be 
comfortid  and  strenkthid  therby. 

Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  15. 

I  will  praise  thee ;  for  I  am  fearfully  and  umnderfuUu 
■""^e-  Ps.  cxxxU.  14. 


wonderfully 

2.  With  wonder  or  admiration. 

Tbef  dide  Gawein  Boclie  merveiles  in  acmes  tbat  won- 
eUr/tdly  was  he  be-helden  ol  hem  of  logres,  for  he  smote 
down  men  and  horse.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  200. 

•WOnderfulness  (wnn'd6r-ful-nes),  n.  The  state 

or  quality  of  being  wonderful. 
wondering  (■wuu'der-ing),  n.    [<  ME.  wondrmg, 
wundrunge,  <  AS.  wundrung,  verbal,  n.  of  wim- 
drian,  wonder:  see  wonder,  v.]   Expressing  ad- 
miration or  amazement ;  marveling. 

Swlch  wcmdring  was  ther  on  this  hors  of  bras 
That,  sin  the  gcete  sege.of  Troye  was, 
,       Ther  as  men  wondreden  on  an  hors  also, 
Ne  was  ther  swlch  a  wondring  as  was  tho, 

Chaucer,  Squire's  Tale,  1.  207. 

wonderingly  (wun'd6r-ing-li),  adv.  In  a  won- 
dering manner ;  with  wonder:  as,  to  gaze  won- 
deringly. 

wonderland  (wun'd6r-land),  n.  [<  wonder  + 
land.^    A  land  of  wonders  or  marvels. 

Lo  I  Bruce  in  wonder-land  Is  quite  at  home. 
Woleot  (P.  Pindar),  Complim.  Epistle  to  James  Bruce. 

wonderlyt  (wun'd6r-li),  a.  [<  ME.  wonderhj,  < 
AS.  wundorlic  (=  OS.  wundarUc  =  OHGr.  wun- 
tarlich,  MHGr.  Gr.  wunderlich) ;  as  wonder  +  -Z^i.] 
Wonderful. 

In  his  bed  had  on  ey  and  no  mo, 
Moste  hieste  set,  wmderly  to  Be. 

Ram.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1241. 

wonderlyt  (wun'd6r-li),  ado.  [<  ME.  wonderty, 
wondyrly,  wonderUohe,  wunderlich,  wonderlyche; 
<  wonderly,  a.]    Wonderfully. 

Wonderly  delivere,  and  greet  of  strengthe. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Pro!  to  C.  T.,  1. 84. 
This  towne  of  Modona  is  fayre  and  wonderly  strong,  as 
f  erre  as  we  myghte  perceyue. 

Sir  R.  Chtylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  70. 

wonder-mazef  (wun'd6r-maz),  v.  t.  To  strike 
with  wonder ;  astonish ;  amaze. 

Hee  taught  and  sought  Bight's  ruines  to  repaire. 
Sometimes  with  words  that  wonder-mazed  men, 
Sometimes  with  deedes  that  Angels  did  admire. 

David,  Wittes  Pilgrimage,  p.  61.    (Daviee.) 

wonderment  (wun'd6r-ment),  n.  [<  wonder 
+  -ment.']     1 .  Surprise ;  astonishment. 

All  this  won^rTnent  doth  grow  from  a  little  oversight, 
in  deeming  that  the  subject  wherein  headship  is  to  reside 
should  be  evermore  some  one  person. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  viii.  4. 
"  I  know  nothing  o'  church.    I've  never  been  to  oburoh. " 
"No ! "  said  Dolly,  in  a  low  tone  of  wonderment. 

George  Eliot,  Silas  Marner,  x. 

2.  Something  wonderful;  a  wonderful  appear- 
ance. 

Those  things  which  I  here  set  down  are  such  as  do  nat- 
urally take  the  sense,  and  not  respect  petty  won<ierm«nis. 
Bacon,  Masques  and  Triumphs  (ed.  1887). 

wonder-net  (wun'd6r-net),  n.  In  anat.,  a  term 
translating  the  Latin  rete  mvrdbile,  or  wonder- 
ful net,  a  network  of  minute  vessels.  See  rete. 
wonder-of-tlie-world(wun'd&r-ov-the-w6rld'), 
n.  The  Chinese  ginseng:  an  aUegeS  transla- 
tion. See  ginseng. 
wonderoust  (wun'der-us),  a.    An  obsolete  form 

of  wondrous. 
wonderst,  «**•     [<  MB.  wonders,  <  wonder  + 
adv.  gen.  -s  as  in  needs,  etc.]     Wonderfully; 
wondrous. 

Me  mette  suche  a  swevenyng 
That  liked  me  wanders  wele. 

Ram.  of  the  Rote,  1,  27. 
[This  is  the  reading  of  the  original  edition  and  of  the 
manuscripts.  It  has  been  changed  into  wandffrous  in 
some  modern  editions,  and  perhaps  correctly.] 
wonderslyf,  Oidv.  [<  wonders  +  -ly^.2  Won- 
derfully. 

Where  suche  a  solempne  yerely  myracle  is  wrought  so 
wonderaly  in  the  face  of  the  world. 

Sir  T.  Mare,  Works,  p.  134. 

wonder-stone  (wun'dSr-ston),  n.  The  name 
given  to  a  bed  oceurring  in  the  Red  Marl  (Tri- 
assic)  near  Wells,  England,  which  is  described 
by  Buckland  and  Conybeare  as  being  "  a  beau- 
tiful breccia,  consisting  of  yellow  transparent 
crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime  disseminated 
through  a  dark  red  earthy  dolomite." 
wonderstricken,  wonderstruck  (wun'dSr- 
strik^n,  wun'd6r-struk),  a.  Struck  with  won- 
der, admiration,  or  surprise. 

Ascanius,  wonder-gbmcTc  to  see 
That  image  of  his  filial  piety. 

Dryden,  MaeiA,  iz.  394. 

Cast  his  strong  arms  about  his  drooping  wife, 
And  klss'd  his  wonder-etricken  little  ones. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden.. 

wonder-wonder  (wun'd6r-wun''d6r),  n.    See 


wonderwork  (wun'd6r-w6rk),  n.  [<  ME.  won- 
derworc,  <  AS.  wv/ndorweorc  (Stratmann)  (=  Gr. 
wunderwerlc) ;  as  wonder  +  worJc,  ».]    A  won- 
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derfulworkoract;  a  prodigy;  a  miracle;  thau- 
maturgy. 

Such  as  in  strange  land 
He  found  in  wonder-vmrks  of  God  and  Nature's  hand. 
Byron,  Chllde  Harold,  Ui.  10. 

wonderworker  (wun'd6r-w6r"k6r),  n.  One  who 
performs  wonders  or  surprising  things ;  a  thau- 
matTirgist.  I.  If  Israeli,  Curios,  of  Lit.,  IE.  162. 
wonderworking  (wun'der-w6r"kiiig),  a.  Doing 
wonders  or  s\irprising  things.  G.  Herbert, 
Country  Parson,  xxxii. 

wonder- wounded  (wun '  d6r  -  won "  ded),  a. 
Struck  with  wonder  or  surprise;  wonder- 
stricken. 

What  is  he  whose  grief  .  .  . 
Conjures  the  wandering  stars,  and  makes  them  stand 
like  wander-wounded  hearers?  Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1.  280. 

wondrous  (wun'dms),  a.  [Formerly  wonder- 
ous,  wonderome,  <  wonder  +  -ous;  prob.  sug- 
gested by  marvelous,  etc.,  but  in  part  a  substi- 
tute for  early  mod.  E.  wonders:  see  wonders.'\ 
I,  a.  Of  a  kind  or  degree  to  excite  wonder; 
wonderful;  marvelous;  strange. 

That  I  may  publish  with  the  voice  of  thanksgiving,  and 
tell  of  all  thy  wondrous  works.  Ps.  xxvi.  7. 

Wherefore  gaze  this  goodly  company, 
As  if  they  saw  some  wondrous  monument? 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  2.  97. 
And  yet  no  Angel  envy'd  Him  his  place 
Who  ever  look'd  upon  his  wonderous  face. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  ii.  214. 

Wondrous  truths,  and  manifold  as  wondrous, 
God  bath  written  in  those  stars  above. 

Longfellow,  Flowers. 

wondrous  (wun'drus),  adv.     [<  wondrous,  a.] 
In  a  wonderful  or  surprising  degree ;  remark- 
ably; exceedingly. 
I  found  you  wondrous  kind.  Sha^.,  All's  Well,  v.  3.  311. 
I  shall  grow  wondrous  melancholy  if  I  stay  long  here 
without  company. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Thierry  and  Theodoret^  v.  1. 

wondrously  (wun'dms-li),  adv.    [<  wondrous  + 
-Vy^.'\     In  a  strange  or  wonderful  manner  or 
degree. 
My  lord  leans  wondrously  to  discontent. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  Ui.  4.  71. 

Cloe  complains,  and  wand'rously  's  aggriev'd. 

OlanviUe,  Cloe. 

wondrousness  (wun'drus-nes),  n.   The  quality 

of  being  wondrous, 
wonet,  v.  and  «.    See  won^. 
wongi  (wong),  n.     [<  ME.  wong,  wang,  <  AS. 
wong,  wang,  a  plain:  see  wang'^.']    A  plain;  a 
field;  a  meadow.     [Old  and  ^rov.  Bng.] 
wong^t,  n.    An  obsolete  spelliug  of  wang^. 
wonga-wonga  (wong'ga-wong'''ga),   n.     [Aus- 
tralian.]   A  large  Australian  pigeon,  Leueo- 
sarcia  picata,  having  white  flesh,  and  much 
esteemed   for  the   table.— Wonga-wonga  vine. 
See  Tecoma. 
wongert,  n.    Same  as  wanger. 
woningi,  n.     [<  ME.  wimunge,  wuning,  wonvng, 
woninge,  <  AS.  wunung,  dwelling,  inner  room  of  a 
dwelling  (=  OHG-.  wonunga,  Gr.  wohnung,  dwell- 
ing), verbal  n.  of  wunian,  dwell:  see  wo»i.] 
Dwelling;  abode. 

His  waning  was  ful  fair  upon  an  heeth. 

Chaveer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  606. 
'  He  signes  unto  them  made 

With  him  to  wend  unto  his  wanning  neare. 

Spenser,  P.  Q.,  VI.  iv.  13. 

woning-placet,  n.  [ME. ;  <  woning  +  place.'] 
Dwellmg-plaoe ;  habitation. 

I  wol  and  charge  thee 
To  telle  anon  thy  wonyng-plaees. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  6119. 

woning-steadf,  n.  [ME.  wonmyng-steed;  <  won- 
ing +  -stead.]    Dwelling-place. 

God  will  make  in  yowe  haly  than  his  wonnyng-steed. 

York  Plays,  p.  173. 

WOnneH,  "■  and  n.    See  won^. 

wonne^t,  wonnent.  Obsolete  forms  of  won^, 
preterit  and  past  participle  of  win^. 

wonnent,  adv.  and  conj.  An  obsolete  form  of 
when. 

wonti  (wunt),  a.  (orig.jjp.).  [<  ME.  wont,  con- 
tracted form  of  waned  (=  G.  gewohnt),  pp.  of 
wonen,  be  accustomed:  see  won^.]  Accus- 
tomed; in  the  habit;  habituated;  using  or  do- 
ing customarily. 

The  Kyng  of  that  Contree  was  wont  to  ben  so  strong  and 
so  myghty  that  he  helde  Werre  azenst  Eyng  Alisandre. 
MandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  164. 
Our  love  was  new  and  then  but  in  the  spring, 
When  I  was  wont  to  greet  It  with  my  lays. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cii. 

wont^t.    Obsolete  preterit  of  won^. 
wont^    (want),    v.;   pret.    wont  (occasionally 
wonted),  pp.  wont,  wonted.     [<  wonfl-,  a.,  orig. 
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pp.  ofj»o»i:  see  mjomI.]  I.  vntrans.  1.  To  be 
accustomed  or  habituated;  use;  be  used. 

When  soon  the  goodly  Wyre,  that  wonted  was  so  high 

Her  stately  top  to  rear,  .  .  . 

Of  Erisicthon's  end  begins  her  to  bethink. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  vii.  266. 

The  jessamine  that  round  the  straw-roof'd  cot 

Its  fragrant  branches  wreathed,  beneath  whose  shade 

I  want  to  sit  and  watch  the  setting  sun 

And  hear  the  thrush's  song.  Sauthey. 

2.  To  dwell;  make  one's  home. 

The  king's  fisher  wants  commonly  by  the  waterside  and 
nestles  in  hollow  banks.  Sir  R  L' Estrange. 

II.  trans.  To  accustom;  habituate. 

These,  that  in  youth  have  wanted  themselves  to  the  load 
of  less  sins,  want  not  increase  of  strength  according  to  the 
increase  of  their  burdens.    Reo.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  364. 

wontl  (wunt),  n.    [<  wont^,  a.  and  v.    Cf .  won^, 
ioone,  TO.]    Custom;  habit;  practice;  way. 
'Tis  not  his  wont  to  be  the  hindmost  man. 

ShaH.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1.  2. 
Bather  than  I  wou'd  break  my  old  Wont. 

Etherege,  She  Would  if  She  Could,  v.  L 
The  heart  grows  hardened  with  perpetual  wont. 

Lowell,  Parting  of  the  Ways. 
Use  and  wont.   See  usei. 
wont^t,  V.    An  obsolete  form  of  want^. 
Make 
For  hem,  yf  other  water  wowte,  a  lake. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  26. 

wont^,  ».    A  variant  of  want^. 
won't  (wunt  or  wont).    A  contraction  of  woU 
not — that  is,  will  not. 

wonted  (wun'ted),  ^.  a.  [<  wonf^-  +  -ed2.]  1. 
Accustomed ;  made  or  having  become  familiar 
by  using,  frequenting,  etc. 

The  stately  lord,  which  woonted  was  to  kepe 
A  court  at  home,  is  now  come  vp  to  courte. 

Qascoigne,  Steele  Glas  (ed.  Arber),  p.  62. 

Hepzibah  had  fully  satisfied  herself  of  the  impossibility 
of  ever  becoming  wonted  to  this  peevishly  obstreperous 
little  [shop-]bell.  Bawtnome,  Seven  Gables,  v. 

2.  Customary  or  familiar  by  being  used,  done, 
frequented,  enjoined,  experienced,  or  the  like ; 
usual. 

She  did  her  wonted  course  forslowe. 

Spenser,  E.  Q.,  VII.  vl.  16. 
To  pay  our  wanted  tribute.    Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  6. 462. 
To  this  the  courteous  Prince 
Accorded  with  his  wanted  courtesy. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

wontedness  (wun'ted-nes),  n.     The  state  of 
being  wonted  or  accustomed;  customariness. 
Wontedness  of  opinion.  Eikan  Ba»Uike,  p.  163L 

wontless  (wunt'les),  a.  [<  wont^  +  -less.]  Un- 
accustomed; unused.     [Bare.] 

What  wontlesse  fury  dost  thou  now  inspire 
Into  my  feeble  breast,  too  full  of  thee? 

Spenser,  In  Honour  of  Beautie,  L  2. 

He,  remembering  the  past  day 
When  from  his  name  the  affrighted  sons  of  France 
Fled  trembling,  all  astonished  at  their  force 
And  worvdess  valour,  rages  round  the  field 
Dreadful  in  anger.  Southey. 

WOO^  (w6),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  wo,  wow, 
wowe;  <  MB.  wowen, ,  wogen,  <  AS.  wogian,  in 
comp.  dw6gian,-woo-;  prob.  lit.  'bend,  incline,' 
hence  incUne  another  toward  oneself,  <  woh 
(wog-),  bent,  curved,  crooked;  cf.  Goth,  wahs, 
bent,  in  comp.  un-wahs,  not  crooked,  blame- 
less;  cf.  Skfc.  vaiich,  go  tortuously,  be  crooked; 
of.  L.  vadllare,  vacillate,  varus,  crooked:  see 
vacillate, varicose,  ete.]    I.  trans.  1.  To  court; 

*seek  the  favor,  affection,  or  love  of,  especially 
with  a  view  to  marriage ;  solicit  or  seek  in  max-     ^ 
riage. 

He  woweth  hire  by  meenes  and  brocage. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  L  189. 

She's  beautiful,  and  therefore  to  be  woo'd; 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  to  be  won. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  v.  3.  78. 

2.  To  solicit;  sue ;  ask  with  importunity;  seek 
to  influence  or  persuade;  invite;  endeavor  to 
prevail  upon  to  do  or  to  grant  something. 

Having  woo'd 
A  villain  to  attempt  it.     Shak.,  Pericles,  t.  1. 174. 
I  wooed  her  for  to  dine. 
But  could  not  get  her. 
PhSttada  JUnits  me  (Arbor's  Eng.  Gamer,  I.  310). 
Thee,  chauntress,  ofti  the  woods  among, 
I  woo,  to  hear  thy  even-song. 

MUton,  II  Penseroso,  1.  64. 

3.  To  seek;  seek  to  obtain  or  bring  about;  act 
as  if  seeking  to  obtain  or  bring  about. 

Some  in  their  actions  do  woo  and  aSect  honour  and 
reputation.        BMon,  Honour  and  Beputation  (ed.  1887X 
Whose  gently -looking  beauties  only  do 
Inamour  Buin  and  Destruction  woo. 

J.  Beawmant,  Psyche,  v.  6. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  court;  make  love;  sue  in 
love. 


woo 

Go  nu  Berild  swithe, 
And  make  him  tul  blithe, 
And  whan  thu  farst  to  woje, 
Tak  him  thine  gloue. 

King  Ham  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  798. 
When  a  woman  woos,  what  woman's  son 
Will  sourly  leave  her  till  she  have  prevailed? 

Smk.,  Sonnets,  xlL 
S.  To  ask ;  seek ;  solicit. 

I  pray  thee,  sing,  and  let  me  woo  no  more. 

Shale.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  3.  60. 

woo^  (wo),  n.    A  Scotch  form  of  loool. 

WOO^t,  ».  and  a.    An  old  spelling  of  woe. 

vrood^  (wud),  n.  [<  ME.  wode,  wude,  wod  (pi. 
modes,  wudes),  <  AS.  ioudu,  orig.  widu,  a  wood,  a 
tree,  wood,  timber,  =  MD.  MLGr.  wede,  a  wood, 
wood,  =  OHGr.  witu,  MHG.  wite,  wood,  =  leel. 
vithr  =  Sw.  Dan.  vea,  a  tree,  wood;  akin  to  (ac- 
cording to  some,  derived  from)  the  Celtic  words 
Olr.  fid,  It.  fiodh,  a  wood,  tree  (fiodais,  shrub- 
bery, underwood),  =  Gael,  fiodh,  a  wilderness, 
wood,  timber  (fiodhach,  shrubs),  =  W.  gwydd, 
trees  (gwyddeli,  bushes,  brakes).]  1.  A  large 
and  thick  collection  of  growing  trees ;  a  forest : 
often  in  the  plural,  with  the  same  force  as  the 
singular. 

From  Ebron  Men  gon  to  Bethelem  in  halt  a  day ;  for 
it  is  but  5  Myle ;  and  it  is  fulle  fayre  Weye,  be  Pleynes 
and  Wodes  fulle  deletable.         MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  69. 
Light  thickens,  and  the  crow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  2.  51. 
There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iv.  178. 

3.  The  substance  of  trees;  the  hard  flbrous 
substance  which  composes  the  body  of  a  tree 
and  its  branches,  and  which  lies  between  the 
pith  and  the  bark,  in  dicotyledonous  plants  the  wood 
is  composed  externally  of  the  alburnum  or  sap-wood,  and 
internally  of  the  duramen  or  hard  wood.  In  monocotyle- 
donous  plants,  or  endogens,  the  hardest  part  of  the  wood 
is  nearest  the  circumference,  while  the  interior  is  com- 
posed of  cellular  tissue. 

3.  Timberj  the  trunks  or  main  stems  of  trees 
which  attain  such  dimensions  as  to  be  fit  for 
architectural  and  other  purposes.  In  this  sense 
the  word  implies  not  only  standing  trees  suitable  for 
buildings,  etc.,  but  also  such  trees  cut  into  beams,  rafters, 
boards,  planks,  etc.    See  timber^. 

4.  Firewood;  cordwood. 

Tomorrow  morning  bedding  and  a  gown  shall  be  sent 
in,  and  wood  and  coal. 

Dekker  artd  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  iv.  4. 

5.  The  cask,  keg,  or  barrel,  as  distinguished 
from  the  bottle :  as,  wine  drawn  from  the  wood. 

Ordinary  clarets  from  the  wood  4«.  to  6«.  per  gallon; 
good  bottled  clarets  from  3£.  or  4s.  to  109.  a  bottle. 

Ashton,  Social  Life  in  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  I.  199. 

6.  The  grain  of  wood. 

Bightlie  smo[o]thed  and  wrought  as  it  should,  not  ouer- 
[t]whartlie,  and  against  the  umod. 

Ascha/m,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  35. 

7.  In  her.,  three  or  four  trees  grouped  together, 
usually  represented  as  rooted  m  a  mound,  which 
is  vert,  unless  otherwise  blazoned.  Also  called 
hurst. —  8.  In  printing,  a  wood-block,  or  wood- 
blocks collectively,  as  distinguished  from  a  me- 
tallic type  or  plate  of  any  kind :  as,  cuts  printed 
from  the  wood. — 9.  In  tomsic,  the  wooden  wind- 
instruments  of  an  orchestra  taken  collectively. 
See  wind^,  n.,  5,  wind-instrument,  and  instru- 
ment, 3  (6).  Also  called  wood  wind.—lO^.  Fig- 
uratively, a  crowd,  mass,  or  collection. 

And  though  my  buckler  bare  a  wood  of  darts, 
Yet  left  not  I,  but  with  audacious  face 
I  brauely  fought. 

T.  Budeon,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Judith,  v. 

Names  of  Tribulation,  Persecution, 
Sestraint  Long-patience,  and  such  like,  affected 
By  the  whole  family  or  wood  of  you. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  iii.  2. 

Wood  is  used  to  signify  any  miscellaneous  collection,  or 
stock  of  materials,  hence  some  poets  intitle  their  miscel- 
laneous works  silvarum  libri ;  and  our  poet  [Ben  Jonson], 
conforming  to  this  practice,  calls  his  the  Forest. 

Upton,  quoted  in  note  to  "The  Alchemist" 
Agal  or  agUa  wood.  See  agallochum. — Agatized  wood. 
See  agatize  and  sUie\fy.— Aloes  wood.  See  agaUoohum. — 
AmDoyna  wood.  See  kiabooea-viood. — Artificial  wood, 
a  composition  made  of  paper,  paper-pulp,  glue,  sawdust, 
hemp,  albumen,  metallic  oxids,  drying-oils,  sulphur,  caout- 
chouc, gutta-percha,  mineral  salts,  etc.  When  warm  or 
wet,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  particular  composi- 
tion, it  is  plastic,  but  in  cooling  or  drying  it  hardens  and 
acquires  properties  similar  to  those  of  wood. — Brauna 
wooiL  See  VoMjwj.— BrazU  wood,  braziletto  wood. 
See  iraal,  braziletto.— CoSiOT  wood,  a  name  of  Magno- 
lia glauca. — Gaviuna  wood,  a  palisander  wood  obtained 
in  Brazil  from  Dalbergia  nigra  and  perhaps  some  other 
trees.— Champ  wood,  the  wood  of  the  champ  and  the 
cbampak.— Cock  of  tie  woods,  the  capercaillie  (which 
see,  with  cut).— CommisBioners  of  Woods  and  For- 
este,  a  department  of  tlie  British  Government,  called 
more  fully  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Woods,  For- 
ests, Land-revenues,  Works,  and  Buildings,  established  by 
2  and  3  Wm.  IV.,  c.  1.    By  14  and  16  Vict.,  c.  42,  it  is  di- 
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vided  into  a  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Woods,  Forests, 
and  Land-revenues,  and  a  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Works  and  Public  Buildings.  The  former  have  the  man- 
agement of  the  crown  woods  and  forests,  and  land-reve- 
nues;  the  latter  have  the  management  of  the  public  works 
and  buildings,  to  which  has  been  added,  by  later  acts,  the 
care  of  the  royal  parks,  etc.  Encyc.  Dtcb— Coromandel 
wood.  Same  as  calammnder-wood. — Cuba  wood.  Same 
&s  fustic. — Curana  wood,  the  wood  of  Idea  altisaima. 
See  Jcica.— Feast  of  WOOd-cairying,  one  of  the  annual 
festivals  of  the  ancient  Jews,  instituted  alter  the  Bab.vlon- 
ish  captivity.  It  obtained  its  name  from  the  practice  of 
the  people's  bringing  wood  to  the  temple  on  the  day  of 
its  celebration  for  the  burning  of  the  sacrifices.— Fossil 
wood,  (o)  Wood  in  a  fossil  state— that  is,  wood  in  a  state  of 
nature  that  has  undergone  various  preservative  processes 
and  has  become  fossil.  Popularly  the  term  is  usually  ap- 
plied to  silicifled  wood— that  is,  wood  in  which  the  sub- 
stance has  been  replaced,  atom  by  atom,  by  silica  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  retain  tlie  exact  form  and  appearance  of  the 
originaJl  wood.  Wood  preserved  in  this  manner  is  exceed- 
ingly abundant  in  various  parts  of  the  western  United 
States,  especially  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  Wyo- 
ming, where  it  is  not  rare  to  find  trunks  30  feet  in  height, 
and  8  or  10  feet  in  diameter,  standing  upright  exactly  in 
tlie  positions  in  which  they  grew,  and  so  perfectly  pre- 
served that  every  ceU,  with  all  its  delicate  markings,  can 
be  as  satisfactorily  examined  as  from  a  living  tree.  In 
central  Arizona  perfectly  silicified  trunks  of  trees,  8  feet 
in  diameter  and  140  feet  long,  have  been  observed.  These 
latter  belong  to  the  genus  Araucariaxylon,  the  representa- 
tive in  a  fossil  state  of  the  genus  Araucaria.  Fossil  wood 
may  also  be  due  to  the  molecules  being  displaced  by  lime 
or  iron,  or  by  various  combinations  of  minerals.  Lignite, 
which  represents  one  of  the  stages  in  the  formation  of 
coal,  is  very  frequently  fossil  wood  which  has  lost  more  or 
less  of  its  volatile  constituents,  but  still  retains  its  wood- 
like structure  and  appearance.  The  term  fossil  wood  is 
therefore  properly  applied  to  any  wood  that  is  so  situated 
in  the  earth,  or  has  been  so  acted  upon  by  various  miner- 
als, as  to  be  permanently  preserved.  (6)  See  fossil  cork, 
under  fossU. — Hard  wood,  the  wood  of  various  trees, 
such  as  oak,  cherry,  maple,  ebony,  ironwood,  etc. ,  so  called 
from  these  woods  being  relatively  very  hard,  firm,  and 
compact.  The  quality  results  from  the  cells  having  ex- 
ceedmgly  thick  walls  and  being  very  compactly  arranged, 
with  very  few  or  no  intercellular  spaces  or  ducts.  Trees  f  ur- 
nisliing  wood  of  this  character  are  usually  of  slow  growth, 
with  narrow  annual  rings  and  dense,  solid  heart-wood. 
Mahogavy,  rosewood,  and  most  woods  susceptible  of  a  fine 
polish  belong  to  this  class.— Hypernlc  wood.  See  hy- 
pemic. — Incense  wood.  See  mcense-tree. — Jacaran- 
da  wood.  See  palisander.— Jaiool,  Jarrah,  kamassl 
wood.  See jorooJ,  etc.— Jasperized  wood.  Sameas«ii- 
cified  wood. — Kanyin  wood.  Same  asgurjun  wood.  See 
gurjun. — Karri  wood,  the  timber  of  JEiKolyptus  diversi- 
color,  of  southwestern  Australia.  The  tree  is  said  to  attain 
exceptionally  the  height  of  400  feet.  The  timber  is  useful 
for  ship-planking,  masts,  wheel-work,  railway-ties,  etc. — 
Ehow  wood.  See  Oto.— Lemon  wood,  (a)  The  wood 
of  the  lemon-tree,  which  is  hard,  elastic,  and  fragrant. 
(6)  In  South  Africa,  an  evergreen  shrub,  or  a  tree  20  or  30 
feet  high,  Psyckotria  Capensis  (Grumilea  cymosa),  having 
a  hard,  1>ough  wood,  variously  usefuL— Lingoa  wood. 
Same  as  K7i;7o2._ Loblolly  wood.  See  IdbloUy-tree.— 
Metallization  of  wood.  See  metallization — Molded 
wood.  See  mo2(24.—niolompi,  mora,  myall  wood.  See 
molompi,  etc.— Myrtle  wood,  the  wood  of  the  Tasma- 
nian  beech.  See  Fagus. — Nephritic  wood.  See  nepti- 
riiic. — Nicaragua  wood,  a  dye-wood  exported  from 
Nicaragua,  similar  to  brazil  wood,  and  derived  from  the 
same  or  another  species  of  Csesalpinia;  peach-wood.—^ 
Fadouk  wood,  the  Andaman  redwood.  See  redwood,  2. 
— Femambuco  wood,  true  brazil  wood.— Perpignan 
wood,  the  wood  of  the  European  nettle-tree,  Cdtis  aus- 
tralis.  See  netSe-^ree,!.- Petrified  wood.  &xmeaa  sili- 
cifled wood. — Flcrsena  wood,  the  wood  of  Picrsena  ex- 
eelsa.  See  quasHa,  2.— Quassia,  quebracho,  saj  wood. 
See  quassia,  etc. — SamajEla  WOOd.  Sajne  as  curana  wood. 
— Sand  wood,  a  leguminous  shrub  of  the  Isle  of  Re- 
union, doubtfully  classed  as  Bremontiera  Ammoxylon. — 
Santa  Martha  wood.  Same  as  peach-wood. — Secon- 
dary, speckled,  sterile  wood.  See  the  adjectives.— 
Silicified  wood.  See  fossil  wood,  above,  and  sUieify. — 
Soft  wood,  a  wood,  such  as  basswood,  poplar,  tulip, 
cedar,  and  white  pine,  which  is  relatively  soft  and  easily 
worked.  This  character  is  due  to  the  large  and  thin- 
walled  cells,  including  usually  numerous  ducts.  Soft- 
wooded  trees  are  generally  of  rapid  growth,  making  thick 
annual  layers. — Tonka-bean  wood.  Same  as  scent-wood. 
— Trlncomaliwood.  See  AoJmoiate.—Turanlra  wood, 
the  wood  of  the  bastard  bully-tree,  Bumelia  return,  of  the 
West  Indies.^Wood-bendmg  machine,  a  macliine  or 
an  apparatus  for  bending  wood  into  shape.  Different  ma- 
chines are  used,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  the 
wood  is  to  be  used,  as  for  ship- timbers,  furniture,  sleigh- 
runners,  hoops,  and  staves. — Wood  moot  or  mote. 
See  »m)o«l.— Wood  reed-grass.  See  reed-grass.-  Wood 
Stop,  in  organ^TniMding,  a  stop  the  pipes  of  which  are 
made  of  wood,  as  the  flute,  the  stopped  diapason,  etc. — 
Wood  tea.  See  teal. — Wood  w^d  See  def.  9,  above. 
(For  a  multitude  of  other  woods,  see  specific  epithets.) 
=Syn.  1.  Woods,  Park,  etc.  See /ores*. 
woodi  (wud),  V.  [<  wood^,  M.]  I.  trans.  To  sup- 
ply or  replenish  with  wood;  get  supplies  of 
wood  for:  as,  to  wood  a  steamboat  or  a  loco- 
motive.    [Colloq.] 

Many  passengers  would  save  a  little  by  helping  to  ' '  wood 
the  boat  ":  i.  e.,  by  carrying  wood  down  the  bank  and 
throwing  it  on  the  boat,  a  special  ticket  being  issued  on 
that  condition.  The  Century,  XlL  106. 

II.  intrans.  To  take  in  or  get  supplies  of 
wood. 

In  this  little  [island]  of  Mevis,  more  than  twenty  yeares 
agoe,  I  have  remained  a  good  time  together,  to  vjod  and 
water  and  refresh  my  men. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith'*  Works,  II.  277. 

Therefore,  as  soon  as  we  came  to  an  Anchor  at  the  East 
end  of  the  Island,  we  sent  our  Boat  ashore  to  the  Gover- 
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nour,  to  desire  leave  to  wood,  water,  and  cut  a  new  Mizen- 
yard.  Dampiei;  Voyages,  II.  i.  174. 

wood^t  (wod),  a.  [So.  wod,  wud;  <  ME.  wood, 
woode,  wod,  wode,  <  AS.  wod,  mad,  raging,  furi- 
ous, =  Icel.  odhr,  raging,  frantic,  =  Goth,  wods, 
mad ;  cf .  MD.  woed,  woede,  D.  woede,  OHG.  wuot, 
MHG.  G.  wut,  wuth,  madness ;  AS.  wod,  voice, 
song,  =  Icel.  odhr,  song,  poetry,  mind, wit;  prob. 
allied  to  L.  votes,  a  prophet,  bard  (one  filled 
with  "a  fine  frenzy"):  see  vatic.  See  Woden, 
Wednesday.']  Mad;  frantic;  furious;  angry; 
enraged;  raging.  [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.  or 
Scotch.] 

Ffuerse  Ector  was  fayn  of  his  fyn  helpe. 
And  as  wode  as  a  wild  bore  wan  on  his  horse. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6628. 

Now  a  Monday  next,  at  quarter  nyght, 
Shal  f  alle  a  reyn,  and  that  so  wilde  and  wood 
That  half  so  greet  was  nevere  Noees  flood. 

Chavcer,  Miller's  Tale,  I.  831. 

Howard  was  as  wode  as  a  wilde  buUok ;  God  sende  hym 
seche  wurshipp  as  he  deservith.       Paston  Letters,  I.  341. 

Quyriache  [Iscariot]  sayd.  Thou  wood  hounde  [mad  dog, 
margin]  thou  hist  doon  to  me  grete  prouflyte  [profit]. 
Ashton's  Legendary  Hist,  of  the  Cross  (reprinted  from  orig. 
[ed.  of  Nov.  20, 1483J,  London,  1887,  p.  xxxvi. 

Franticke  companion,  lunaticke  and  wood. 

Greene,  Orlando  Furioso,  L  984. 

For  WOOdt,  like  anything  mad ;  "like  mad." 
Yit  lat  us  to  the  peple  seme  .  . 
That  wimmen  loves  ub  for  wood. 

ChoMcer,  House  of  Fame,  L  1747. 

wood^t  (w6d),  V.  i.  [<  ME.  wooden,  wodien; 
fromtheadj.  Gi.weed^.']  1.  To  act  like  a  mad- 
man; rave. 

He  stareth  and  woodeth  in  his  advertence. 

Chaucer,  Second  Nun's  Tale,  1.  467. 

3.  To  be  fierce  or  furious ;  rage. 

Thogh  they  ne  anoye  n&t  the  body,  ylt  vices  wooden  to 
destroyen  men  by  wounde  of  thowht. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  iv.  meter  3. 

wood^t,  »•  -^  old  spelling  of  woad.  Prompt. 
Parv. 

wood-acid  (wud'as"id),  n.  Same  as  woodbine- 
gar.    See  vinegar. 

Take  20  pounds  terra  japonica,  5  pounds  of  wood-acid, 
...  to  about  10  barrels  of  water,  or  enough  of  the  latter 
to  cover  the  hides.  C.  T.  Davis,  Leather,  p.  607. 

wood-agate  (wud'ag'^at),  n.  An  agate  which 
shows  more  or  less  perfectly  the  structure  of 
the  wood  from  which  it  has  been  derived  by  a 
process  of  siliciflcation. 

wood-alcohol  (wud'al"ko-hol),  n.    See  alcolwl. 

wood-almond  (wud'a"mond),  n.  A  shrub,  flip- 
poeratea  comosa.    See  Sippocratea. 

wood-anemone  (wud'a-nern'o-ne),  n.  The 
wind-flower.  Anemone  nemorosa. 

wood-ant  (wud'ant),  n.  1 .  A  large  ant,  as  For- 
mica rufa,  which  lives  in  the  woods. — 3.  A 
white  ant,  or  termite,  as  Termes  flavipes,  which 
lives  in  the  wood  of  old  buildings.  See  out 
under  Termes.     [U.  S.] 

wood-apple  (wud'ap"l),  n.    See  Feronia,  1. 

wood-asnes  (wud'ash"'ez),  n.  pi.  The  remains 
of  burned  wood  or  plants. 

wood-awl  (wiid'&l),  n.  The  green  woodpecker, 
or  awl-bird,  Geeinus  viridis :  same  as  woodwale. 
See  cut  unier  popinjay.     [Cornwall,  Eng.] 

wood-baboon  (wud'ba-bSn"),  n.  The  drill ;  the 
cinereous  or  yellow  baboon  of  Guinea,  Cynoce- 
phalus  leucophsBus.    See  dnZZ*. 

wood-barley  (wud'bar"li),  n.    See  Sordeum. 

wood-beetle  (wud'be"tl),  n.    See  Paussidse. 

wood-betony  (wud'bet"o-m),  n.  See  betony. 
Also  called  head-hetony  and  louse/wort. 

wood-bill  (wud'bil),  n.  In  her.,  a  bearing  rep- 
resenting a  woodmen's  bill  for  lopping  fagots, 
etc. 

woodbine, woodbind(wud'bin, -bind), n.  [Ear- 
ly mod.  E.  wodbynde;  <  ME.  woodbynde,  woode- 
bynde,  wodebinde,  wodebynde,  wudebinde,  <  AS. 
wudubind,  wudebinde,  earlier  uuidMnde,  uuidu- 
bindae,  uuidubindlae  ;  so  called  because  it  binds 
or  winds  round  trees,  <  wudu,  widu,  tree,  wood, 
+  bindan,  bind :  see  wood^  and  bind.']  The  com- 
mon European  honeysuckle,  Lonicera  Pericly- 
menum,  whence  the  name  is  more  or  less  ex- 
tended to  other  honeysuckles.  L.  grata,  a  species 
very  similar  to  L.  Peridymenwm,  is  designated  Ameri- 
can woodbine.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the  Virginia 
creeper,  Ampdopsis  quinquefolia. 

Aboute  a  tre  with  many  a  twiste 
Bytrent  and  writhen  Is  the  soote  woodbynde. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  1231. 
So  doth  the  woodbine  the  sweet  honeysuckle 
Gently  entwist.  Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iv.  1.  47. 

Spaidsh  woodbine,  the  seven-year  vine,  or  Spanish  ar- 
bor-vine, Ipomsea  tuberosa.  See  t)in«.— Wild  Woodbine. 
See  meal. 


wood-bird 

wood-bird  (wtid'bferd),  n.  A  bird  that  lives 
in  the  woods. 

Begin  these  woodrbirds  but  to  couple  now? 

Shak.,  M.  K.  D.,  It.  1. 146. 

wood-block  (wud'blok),  n.  1.  In  engraving,  a, 
die  cut  in  relief  on  wood,  and  in  condition  for 
furnishing  impressions  in  ink  in  a  printing- 
press;  a  woodcut.  See  wood-engraving.  The 
wood  commonly  used  tor  wood-blocks  is  box,  the  blocks 
being  cut  directly  across  the  grain.  Inferior  kinds  of  wood, 
such  as  American  rock-maple,  pear,  plane,  etc.,  are  used 
for  coarser  work. 

2.  A  print  or  impression  from  such  an  engraved 
block;  a  woodcut.  Also  used  attributively  in 
both  senses:  as,  wood-bloch  illustrations. 

wood-boiler  (wud'boi"ler),  n.  A  vessel  adapted 
for  boiling  wood  in  order  to  soften  it  and  thus 
facilitate  working. 

wood-borer  (wud'b6r"6r),  n.  That  which  bores 
wood,  as  an  insect,  a  crustacean,  or  a  moUusk. 
Compare  Cis,  slwp-worm,  Saperda,  and  teredo, 
and  other  citations  under  wood-boring. 

wood-boring  (wud'bor'ing),  a.  Capable  of  or 
characterized  by  boring  wood;  having  the  hab- 
its of  a  wood-borer:  as, the  wood-boring  shrimps; 
wood-boring  beetles.  See  gribble^,  Limnoria, 
Cheluridm,  Lymexylon,  ship-worm,  and  teredo. 

wood-born  (wud'bdm),  a.  Bom  in  the  woods. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  yi.  16.     [Bare.] 

wood-bound  (wud'bound),  a.  Encumbered  with 
tall  woody  hedgerows.    Imp.  Diet. 

wood-brick  (wM'brik),  n.  A  block  of  wood,  of 
the  shape  and  size  of  a  brick,  inserted  in  the 
interior  walls  of  a  building  to  afford  a  hold  for 
the  joinery,  etc. 

Woodbridge  gun.    See  gun''-. 

wood-broney  (wud'br6"ni),  n.  The  common 
ash,  Framnus  excelsior.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

wood-broom  (wud'br8m),  n.  The  wild  teazel, 
Dipsacus  sylvestris. 

wood-bug  (wud'bug),  n.    A  forest-bug. 

woodbmrtj^e  (wud'ber-i-tip),  n.  [Named 
after  Walter  Bentley  Woodbury,  the  inventor.] 

1.  A  photomechanical  process  in  which  a  re- 
lief is  produced  from  a  negative  on  a  film  of 
bichromated  gelatin,  hardened  in  alum.  This  is 
pressed  into  a  plate  of  soft  metal,  the  result  being  an  in- 
taglio mold.  A  warm  solution  of  gelatin  containing  any 
desired  pigment  is  poured  on  the  mold,  a  sheet  of  paper  is 
laid  over  it,  and  pressure  applied,  the  superfluous  pigment- 
ed gelatin  being  squeezed  out,  and  only  that  remaining  in 
the  intaglio  mold  and  forming  the  image  being  left.  When 
this  sets  it  adheres  to  the  paper,  and  is  then  fixed  by  hard- 
ening in  a  solution  of  alum.    Compare  heliQtypy. 

2.  A  picture  produced  by  this  process. 

wood-calamiht  (wiid'kal*a-mint),  n.  See  Cala- 

mintha. 
wood-carpet  (wud'kar'''pet),  n.  1.  A  floor- 
covering  made  of  slats  or  more  ornamental 
shapes  of  wood  of  different  colors,  fastened  to  a 
cloth  backing.  The  different  pieces  of  wood  are  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  produce  the  effects  of  tessellated  floors, 
mosaic  work,  etc.    Also  called  in  the  United  States  wooci- 
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commonest  North  American  sfjecies  of  marmot, 
Arctomys  monax,  a  large  rodent  quadruped  of 
the  family  Seiwidie.  it  is  from  15  to  18  inches  long, 
of  very  stout,  heavy  form,  with  brownish  and  grayish  tints 
above,  and  reddish-brown  below.  It  feeds  on  vegetables 
of  many  kinds,  burrows  in  the  ground,  and  hibernates  in 
winter.  Also  called  ground-hog  and  chudt.  See  cut  under 
Arctomys.— yfooAODXiCti  day,  in  popular  myth  and  rural 
tradition,  the  day  on  which  the  woodchuok  first  comes  out 
of  its  hole  after  its  hibernation,  this  action  being  regarded 
as  affording  a  weather-prophecy.  The  saying  goes  that  if 
the  woodchuck  sees  its  shadow  on  that  day,  it  retires  to 
its  burrow  for  six  weeks  longer,  which  implies  that  warn), 
sunshiny  weather  very  early  in  the  spring,  or  in  February, 
arousing  the  woodchuck  from  its  torpidity,  is  likely  to  be 
followed  by  a  cold  or  late  season.    Also  grmmd-lmg  day. 

woodchuck^  (wud'chuk),  n.  [Prob.  <  wood^  + 
chuclfi,  var.  of  chaclfi.^  The  green  woodpecker, 
Gecinus  viridis.  See  cut  under  jjqpMj/ay.  [Pi'ov. 
Eng.] 

wood-chuck  (wud'chuk),  n.  In  a  lathe,  a  chuck 
adapted  for  holding  a  piece  of  wood  to  be  oper- 
ated on. 

The  stoppers  are  fixed  in  a  hollow  woodrChveTc  by  slight 
blows  of  a  mallet.     O'Bryne,  Artisan's  Handbook,  p.  195. 

WOOdcoal  (wud'kol),  n.    Charcoal. 

woodcock  (wud'kok),  n.  [<  ME.  wodehoc,  wode- 
koh,  woddecoJce,  <  AS.  wuducoc,  a  woodcock;  as 
wood^  +  eock^.']  1.  One  of  two  distinct  birds 
of  the  family  Scolopaeidse,  closely  related  to  the 
true  snipe  (GalUnago).  (a)  In  Europe,  Scolopax 
rvxtieula  (wrongly  spelled  rwticoJa),  a  very  common  bird 
of  the  northerly  parts  of  the  Old  World,  one  of  the  largest 
and  best-Imown  representatives  of  its  family,  highly  es- 


European  Woodcock  (^Scolofiax  rusticitla). 

teemed  as  a  game-bird,  its  flesh  being  delicious,  while  the 
thick  cover  it  inhabits  and  the  rapidity  of  its  flight  test 
the  nerve  and  skill  of  the  sportsman.  It  is  migratory, 
breeding  chiefly  in  the  higher  latitudes,  nesting  upon  the 
ground  in  a  dry  spot  under  cover,  and  laying  four  eggs. 
This  woodcock  is  over  12  inches  in  length,  and  weighs  from 
10  to  15  ounces ;  the  plumage  is  intimately  variegated  with 
brown,  black,  russet,  and  tawny.  It  is  seldom  seen  in 
America,  and  only  as  a  straggler  from  Europe,  (ft)  In 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  Philohela  minor,  a  bird 
of  the  same  general  characteristics  as  the  former,  but 
smaller,  usually  under  12  inches  in  length,  and  weighing 
9  ounces  or  less ;  the  under  parts  are  whole-colored,  and 
there  is  a  generic  difference  from  Scolopdx  mstwtda  in  the 


2.  A  British  geometrid  moth,  Melanippe  rivata, 
common  in  the  south  of  England. 
wood-carver  (wud'kar''''v6r),  n.  One  who  carves 
wood. 

The  peasants  are  turners,  lapidaries,  electro-platers, 
wood-carvere,  and  spectacle-makers. 

JEdinburgh  Bev.,  CLXVI.  310. 

wood-carving  (wud'kar"ving),  n.  1.  The  art 
or  process  of  carving  wood. —  2.  A  piece  of 
sculpture  in  wood. 

wood-cell  (wud'sel),  n.  A  cell  normally  enter- 
ing into  the  composition  of  the  wood  of  plants. 
Wood-cells  are  one  of  the  regular  modifications  of  prosen- 
chyma,  consisting  of  cell-structures  greatly  elongated  in 
proportion  to  their  breadth,  with  very  thick  walls  and 
usually  pointed  extremities.  When  thoroughly  lignifled, 
wood-cells  take  little  active  part  in  the  metabolism  of  the 
plant,  their  function  being  mainly  to  give  strength  and 
power  of  resistance  to  it.  Also  called  woody  fiber.  See 
proeenchynm,  titme,  i,  and  cut  under  disk,  i  (e). 

wood-charcoal  (wud'char'''k61),  n. '  See  char- 
coal, 1. 

WOOdchat  (wud'chat),  n.  The  red-backed  shrike 
or  butcher-bird  of  Africa  and  Europe,  Laniiis 
rufus.  Also  called  L.  auriculatus  and  by  other 
names.  It  is  occasionally  seen  in  Great  Britain  in  sum- 
mer. The  name  is  misleading,  as  the  birdisnota  chat  in 
any  proper  sense. 

wooacnat-shrike  (wud'chat -shrik),  n.  The 
woodohat. 

wood-chopper  ( wud'chop"6r),  n.  One  who  chops 
wood;  specifically,  one  who  outs  down  trees,  as 
a  lumberman. 

woodchuck^  (wud'chuk),  n.  [Also  woodshoch, 
applied  to  a  different  quadruped;  a  corruption, 

■  simulating  E.  wood^,  oiwejack,  weejack,  repr.  an 
Amer.  Ind.  name,  of  which  the  Cree  form  is  ren- 
dered otchook  by  Sir  John  Eichardson.]     The 
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American  Woodcock  {Philohela  minor). 

structure  of  the  outer  primaries,  three  of  which  are  at- 
tenuated and  abbreviated  in  Philohela.  The  sexes  are 
alike  in  color,  but  the  female  is  considerably  larger  than 
the  male,  and  alone  reaches  the  maximum  size  and  weight 
above  given ;  the  male  is  usually  10  to  11  inches  long,  and 
16  to  17  in  spread,  weighing  5,  6,  or  7  ounces  according  to 
condition.  The  bill  is  perfectly  straight,  2J  to  3  inches 
long,  and  deeply  furrowed ;  it  is  a  very  sensitive  probe, 
with  which  the  bird  feels  for  worms  in  the  mud  by  thrust- 
ing it  in  for  its  full  length.  The  physiognomy  of  the 
woodcock  is  peculiar,  by  reason  of  the  shape  of  the  head, 
and  the  great  size  of  the  dark  eyes,  as  well  as  their  site 
high  up  and  far  back.  The  wings  are  short  and  rounded, 
but  ample ;  the  tail  is  very  short,  rounded,  and  usually 
held  up ;  the  legs  are  feathered  to  the  heel,  naked  beyond ; 
the  toes  are  cleft  quite  to  the  base ;  there  is  a  small  hind 
toe,  and  the  middle  toe  with  its  claw  is  rather  longer  than 
the  tarsus.  The  woodcock  is  to  some  extent  a  nocturnal 
bird.  It  abounds  in  most  of  its  range,  and  is  one  of  the 
leading  game-birds  of  America ;  it  is  found  in  bogs  and 
swamps,  wet  woodlands,  alder-brakes  (sometimes  called 
woodcock-brakes  in  consequence),  and  not  seldom  in  quite 
dry  fields,  as  com-flelds ;  it  is  migratory,  but  erratic  and 
capricious  in  its  movements,  and  nests  throughout  its 
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range.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  ground,  generally  in 
April  (earlier  or  later  according  to  latitude) ;  they  are  less 
pointed  than  usual  among  waders,  1^  by  1,',  inches  in  size, 
of  a  brownish-gray  color,  with  very  numerous  and  small 
chocolate-brown  surface-spots  and  neutral-tint  shell-spots ; 
the  full  number  is  four.  The  woodcock  has  a  peculiar 
bleating  cry,  and  sometimes  exhibits  the  curious  habit  of 
removing  the  young  from  danger  by  flying  off  with  the 
chick,  which  is  lield  in  the  parent's  feet.  Also  called  snipe, 
with  or  without  qualifying  words  (see  snipei,  1  (c)),  Ameri- 
can woodcock,  litUe  woodcock,  lesser  woodcock,  red  woodcock, 
wood-ken,  bog-sucker,  boghird,  tvmberdoodle,  hookumpake, 
nightrpeck,  night-partridge,  shrups,  cock  (short  for  wood- 
eock\  and  Ldorador  twister. 

2.  The  large  black  pileated  woodpecker,  or  log- 
cock,  Mylotomus  (or  CeophUeus)  pileatus.  See 
cut  under  jj2'Zeate(i.     [Local,  TJ.  S.] 

Woodcock  ...  is  applied  by  backwoodsmen  and  other 
country  folk  to  the  pileated  woodpecker,  .  .  .  wherever 
that  big  red-crested  bird  of  the  tall  timber  is  found. 

6.  TrumbuU,  Bird  Names  (1888),  p.  151. 

3.  In  conch.,  a  woodcock-shell:  more  fuUy 
called  thorny  woodcock.  Also  called  Venv^s- 
comb. — 4.  A  simpleton:  in  allusion  to  the  fa- 
cility with  which  the  European  woodcock  al- 
lows itself  to  be  taken  in  springes  or  in  nets  set 
for  it  in  the  glades. 

6o,  like  a  woodcock. 
And  thrust  your  neck  i'  the  noose. 

Beau,  and  FL,  Loyal  Subject,  It.  5. 
Among  us  in  England  this  bird  is  infamous  for  its  sim- 
plicity or  folly,  so  that  awoodcock  is  proverbially  used  for 
a  foolish,  simple  person.  Willoughby. 

Little  woodcock,  (a)  The  great  or  double  snipe,  or  wood- 
cock-snipe, Gatlinago  major.  [British.]  (b)  The  Ameri- 
can woodcock,  Philohela  minor:  a  book-name.  [U.  S.] — 
Springes  to  catclt  woodcocks,  arts  to  entrap  simplicity. 
Snai.,  Hamlet,  i.  3. 115. — Woodcock's  crosst,  penitence 
for  folly. 

Not  controversies  now  are  in  disputes 
At  Westminster,  where  such  a  coyle  they  keepe : 
Where  man  doth  man  within  the  law  betosse, 
Till  some  go  croslesse  home  by  Woodcocks  orosse. 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1630).  (Ifares.) 
Woodcock's  head,  (a)  A  tobacco-pipe :  so  called  from 
the  shape. 

Sav.  O  peace,  I  pray  you,  I  love  not  the  breath  of  a 
woodcock's  head. 
Fastid.  Meaning  my  head,  lady? 
Sav.  Not  altogether  so,  sir ;  but  as  it  were  fatal  to  their 
follies  that  think  to  grace  themselves  with  taking  tobacco, 
when  they  want  better  entertainment,  you  see  your  pipe 
bears  the  true  form  of  a  wood-cock's  head. 

B.  Jortson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  ill.  3. 
(by  A  woodcock-shell,  as  Murex  hmistellum. 
woodcock-eye  (wud'kok-i),  n.    A  snap-hook. 
E.  H.  Knight.    [Eng.] 

woodcock-flsh  (wud'kok-fish),  n.  The  sea- 
woodoook  or  trumpet-fish,  Centriscus  (or  Mac- 
rorhamphosus)  scolbvax:  so  called  from  the  long 
beak,  like  that  of  the  snipe  or  woodcock.  See 
cut  under  snipe-fish. 
Woodcock-OWL  (wM'kok-oul),  n.  The  short- 
eared  owl,  Asio  accipitrinus,  Otus  brachyotus, 
ot:  Brachyotus  palustris:  so  called  from  its  asso- 
ciation with  the  European  woodcock.  [Local, 
Eng.  and  Ireland.] 

woodcock-pilot  (wud'kok-pi"lgt),  n.    The  Eu- 
ropean gold-crested  kinglet,  Regulus  oristatus  : 
so  called  as  preceding  the  woodcock  in  migra- 
tion.    See  cut  under  goldcrest.    [Local,  Eng.] 
woodcock-shell  (wM'kok-shel),  n.  One  of  sev- 
eral muricine  shells  which  have  a  long  spout 
or  bfeak,  as  Murex  tribulus  or  M.  tenuispina ;  a 
woodcock,  woodcock's  head,  or  Venus's-comb. 
See  cut  under  Murex. 
woodcock-snipe  (wud'kok-snip),  n.    Same  as 
little  woodcock  (a)  (which  see,  under  woodcock). 
wood-copper  (wud'kop'''6r),  n.    See  oUvenite. 
wood-corn  (wud'kdrn),  n.    A  certain  quantity 
of  grain  paid  by  the  tenants  of  some  manors  in 
Great. Britain  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  for  the 
liberty  to  pick  up  dead  or  broken  wood. 
WOodcracker  (wud'krak'''6r),  n.    The  common 
European  nutcracker  or  nuthatch,  Siiia  csesia 
OT  S.  europsea.    Seecutimder;Si<ta.    Pio*,  Nat. 
Hist.  Oxford,  p.  175.    ( Yarrell.)    [Local,  Eng.] 
woodcraft  (wud'kraft)  n.     [<  ME.  wodecraft; 
<  wood^  +  craft^.^    SMIl  in  anything  which 
pertains  to  the  woods  or  forest;  skill  in  the 
chase,  especially  in  hunting  deer,  etc. 

What  were  woodcraft  without  fatigue  and  without  dan- 
ger? Scott,  Quentin  Durward,  x. 

wood-crash  (wud'krash),  n.  A  machine,  made 
on  the  principle  of  a  spring-rattle,  used  in  the- 
aters to  imitate  the  sound  of  breaking  timbers. 

wood-cricket  (wTid'krik'''et),  «.  A  kind  of 
cricket  that  lives  in  the  woods ;  specifically,  iVis- 
mobius  sylvestris,  of  Europe. 

wood-culver  (wud'kul"v6r),  n.  The  wood- 
pigeon  or  ring-dove,  Columba  palumbus.  Also 
wood-guest.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

woodcut  (wud'kut),  n.  An  engraving  on  wood, 
or  a  print  from  such  an  engraving.  See  wood- 
erag'rawnfl'.— Woodcut-paper,  a  soft  paper  ot  very  fine 
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fiber  and  smooth  f ace^  half -sized  or  wholly  unsized,  readily 
receptive  of  ink  or  impression.  Sometimes  called  plate- 
paper. 

wood-cutter  (wiid'kut"6r),  n.  1.  A  person 
who  outs  wood. — 2.  A  maker  of  woodcuts;  an 
engraver  on  wood.     See  wood-engraving. 

wood-cutting  (wud'knfing),  n.  1 .  The  act  or 
employment  of  cutting  woodhy  means  of  saws 
or  by  the  application  of  knife-edge  machinery. 
— 2.  Wood-engraving. 

wood-dove  (wud'duv),  n.  [<  ME.  wodedove, 
wodedowve,  wodedouve;  <  wood^  +  dowel.]  The 
stock-dove,  Cohiniba  cenas;  also,  the  common 
wood-pigeon,  C.  palumbus. 

The  wode-dowve  upon  the  spray 
She  sang  tul  loude  and  clere. 

Chaucer,  Sii  Thopas,  L  59. 

wood-drink  (wud'dringk),  n.  A  decoction  or 
infusion  of  medicinal  woods,  as  of  sassafras. 

wood-duck  (wud'duk),«.  1.  The  summer  duck, 
Aix  sponsa :  more  fully  called  crested  wood-duck, 


Wood-engraver  ^XyUborus  csela- 
tus),  eight  times  natural  size. 


Wood  duck  oi:SuniTasi'D\ic)s.{Atje  sfonsa)  male 

and  also  bridal  duck,  acorn-duck,  tree-duck,  wood- 
widgeon,  and  widgeon. —  2.  The  hooded  mer- 
ganser, Lophodytes  cucullatus.  Also  tree-duck. 
See  cut  under  merganser.    [Western  TT.  S.] 

wood-eater  (wud'e''t6r),  n.  That  which  eats 
wood;  a  wood-borer;  a  wood-fretter;  specifi- 
cally, the  gribble,  Limnoria  lignorum.  it  is  very 
injurious  to  submerged  timber,  and  occasionally  useful  in 
hastening  the  decay  and  consequent  removal  of  snags  and 
wrecks. 

wooded  (wud'ed),  o.  [<  wood^  +  -ed2.]  1. 
Supplied  or  covered  with  wood ;  abounding  in 
wood:  as,  land  well  wooded  and  watered. 

The  brook  escaped  from  the  eye  into  a  deep  and  wooded 
delL  Seott. 

2t.  Hence,  figmratively,  thickly  or  densely  cov- 
ered; crowded. 

The  hUls  are  wooded  with  their  partisans. 

Bea/u.  and  Fl.,  Bonduca,  i.  2. 

wood-embossing  (wud'em-bos"ing),  n.  Ameth- 
od  of  ornamenting  flat  surfaces  of  wood  in  im- 
itation of  wood-carving.  The  wood,  softened  by 
steam,  is  passed  between  engraved  rolls  in  a  wood-carv- 
ing machine,  and  impressed  with  patterns  in  low  relief. 
.Another  process  burns  the  design  into  the  wood,  by  means 
of  heated  dies. 

wooden  (wid'n),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  wod^ 
den;  <wood^ +-en^.']  1.  Made  of  wood;  con- 
sisting of  wood. 

Bardolph  and  Nym  had  ten  times  more  valour  than  this 

roaring  devil  i'  the  old  play,  that  every  one  may  pare  his 

nails  with  a  wooden  dagger.         S?iak.,  Hen.  v.,  iv.  4.  77. 

I  saw  the  images  of  many  of  the  French  Kings,  set  in 

certaine  woden  cupbords.  Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 14. 

2.  Stiff;  ungainly;  clumsy;  awkward;  spirit- 
less ;  expressionless :  as,  a  wooden  stare. 

It  is  a  sport  to  see  when  a  bold  fellow  is  out  of  counte- 
nance, for  that  puts  his  face  into  almost  shrunken  and 
wooden  posture.  Bacon,  Boldness  (ed.  1887). 

3.  Dull;  stupid,  as  if  with  no  more  sensation 
than  wood. 

Who  have  so  leaden  eyes  as  not  to  see  sweet  Beauty's 

show; 
Or,  seeing,  have  so  wooden  wits  as  not  that  worth  to  know. 
Sir  P.  Sydney  (Arbor's  Eng.  Gamer,  L  670). 

4t.  Of  the  woods;  sylvan. 

And  how  the  worthy  mystery  befell 
Sylvanus  here,  this  wooden  god,  can  telL 

Chapman,  Gentleman  Usher,  L  1. 

Wooden  brick.  Same  as  wood-briOc.—  'Vooien  fuse. 
See  /ugeZ.—'WooAen  horse,    (at)  A  ship. 

Milford  Haven,  the  chief  stable  for  his  wooden  horses. 
FyUer,  General  Worthies,  vi. 

Ypon  a  wodden  horse  he  rides  through  the'world,  and  in 
a  merry  gale  makes  a  path  through  the  seas. 

Breton,  Good  and  Bad,  p.  9.  (Davies.) 
(&)  An  instmment  of  military  punishment  consisting  of  a 
beam  or  timber,  sometimes  set  with  sharp  points,  upon 
which  the  culprit  was  compelled  to  sit  astride,  having  in 
some  instances  weights  tied  to  his  feet.— Wooden  leg, 
an  artificial  leg  made  of  wood.— Wooden  mill,  in  gem- 
cutting,  a  circcdar  disk  of  wood,  usually  poplar,  about  4 
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Inches  thick,  and  cut  across  the  grain,  which,  when  charged 
with  pumice  and  water,  is  used  for  cutting  gems  en  ca- 
bochon.— Wooden  pavement,  a  pavement  or  causeway 
consisting  of  blocks  of  wood  instead  of  stone  or  the  like. 
— Wooden  pear.  See  peari.— Wooden  screw,  a  screw 
of  wood  such  as  is  used  in  the  clamping-jaw  of  a  car- 
penters' bench.— Wooden  shoe.  See  «ooot.— Wooden 
spoon,  (ffl)  A  large  spoon  made  of  wood,  for  mixing  salad, 
and  for  use  in  cookery.  (6)  Seespoonl.— Wooden  tongue. 
See  tongue.—  Wooden  type,  large  type  cut  in  wood,  used 
for  printhig  posters,  etc.— Wooden  wedding.  See  wed- 
ding.—Wooden  wedge.  Seewedffei.=Syn.l.  Seefeaden. 

wood-end  (wud'end),  n.    Same  as  hood-end. 

wood-engraver  (wud'en-gra"v6r),  K.  1.  An  ar- 
tist who  engraves  on  wood. — 2.  In  entom.,  any 
one  of  several  bark- 
beetles  of  the  genus 
Xyleborus  and  allied 
genera;   specifically, 
X.  cselatus.   This  works 
in  the  cambium  layer  of 
pine-trees  in  the  United 
States  in  such  a  way  that, 
on  removing  the  loosened 
bark,  the  surface  of  the 
wood  is  seen  furrowed  in 
a  regular  and  artistic  manner,  numerous  galleries  passing 
off  at  right  angles  from  a  straight  median  tunneL 

wood-engraving  (wud'en-gra''''ving),  M.  1.  The 
art  or  process  of  cutting  designs  in  relief  upon 
blocks  of  wood,  usually  box,  so  that  impres- 
sions can  be  made  from  them  with  a  pigment 
in  a  printing-press,  upon  paper  or  other  ma- 
terial. For  cuts  of  mbre  than  5  or  6  inches  square, 
two  or  more  blocks  are  firmly  secured  together.  The  sur- 
face of  the  smoothed  block,  which  is  cut  directly  across 
the  grain,  is  prepared  for  the  engraver  by  rubbing  it  with 
pounded  Bath  brick  mixed  with  a  little  water,  in  order  to 
give  a  hold  to  the  lead-pencil,  and  the  subject  is  drawn  in 
with  pencil  or  India  ink,  or  is  transferred  upon  the  block 
by  photography.  The  engraver  then,  by  means  of  gravers, 
tint- tools,  gouges  or  scrapers,  and  fiat  tools  or  chisels  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  cuts  out  the  design,  leaving  it  in  raised  lines 
or  dots  upon  the  surface  of  the  block,  so  that  these  may 
receive  the  ink  and  yield  the  desired  impression  under 
the  action  of  the  press.  In  such  parts  of  the  design  as 
are  to  be  solid  black,  the  engraver  leaves  the  surface  of 
the  wood  untouched  ;  in  such  parts  as  are  to  be  wholly 
white,  he  cuts  the  surface  entirely  away ;  the  large  num- 
ber of  tones,  technically  called  tints,  between  these  ex- 
tremes are  rendered  by  cutting  out  wider  or  narrower 
spaces,  corresponding  to  white  paper  in  the  print,  between 
the  lines  or  dots  left  in  relief.  An  engraving  is  seldom  a 
mere  reproduction  of  the  copy ;  it  is  a  translation,  into 
which  the  personal  element  of  the  engraver  enters :  thus 
the  engraving  may  be  either  superior  or  inferior  artisti- 
cally to  the  original.  Wood-engraving  is  technically  the 
opposite  of  steel-  or  copperplate-engraving :  in  the  lat- 
ter the  lines  cut  by  the  engraver  form  the  picture;  in 
the  former  the  parts  of  the  surface  left  uncut  form  the 
picture. 

2.  A  block  of  wood  engraved  by  the  above 
method,  or  an  impression  from  such  a  block. 

woodenhead  (wud'n-hed),  n.  A  blockhead; 
a  thick-headed,  dull,  or  stupid  person ;  a  num- 
skull.    [CoUoq.] 

wooden-headed  (wud'n-hed'''ed),  a.  Thick- 
headed; stupid;  lacking  penetration  or  dis- 
cernment. 

wooden-headedness  (wTid'n-hed'''ed-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  character  of  being  wooden-head- 
ed; stupidity.     [CoUoq.]  " 

I  overheard  some  rather  strong  language  going  on 
within,  words  such  as  "wooden-haidednesi  imdi  "fibs" 
being  used.  Light,  Feb.  23, 1889. 

woodenly  (wud'n-li),  adv.  In  a  wooden  man- 
ner; stiffly;  clumsily;  awkwardly;  without 
feeling  or  sympathy. 

Diverse  thought  to  have  some  sport  in  seeing  how  wood- 
erUy  he  would  excuse  himself. 

Soger  North,  Lord  Guilford,  II.  22. 

woodenness  (wud'n-nes),  n.  Wooden  charac- 
ter or  quality;  stifEness;  lack  of  spirit  or  ex- 
pression; clumsiness;  stupidity. 

woodenware  (wud'n-war),  n.  A  general  name 
for  bowls,  dishes,  etc.,  turned  from  solid  blocks 
of  wood:  often  used  also  of  coopers' work,  such 
as  paUs  and  tubs_. 

wood-evil  (wud'e'''vl),  n.  Same  as  red  water 
(which  see,  under  water). 

woodfallt  (wud'fai),  n.  A  fall  or  cutting  of 
timber. 

The  woodfalls  this  year  do  not  amount  to  half  that  sum 
of  twenty-five  thousand  pounds.  Bacon. 

wood-fern  (wud'fSm),  n.  See  Aspidium  and 
polypody. 

wood-fiber  (wud'fi''b6r) ,  n.  Fiber  derived  from 
wood;  specifically,  the  fiber  obtained  from  va- 
rious species  of  Abies,  Betula,  Populus,  Tilia, 
etc.,  employed  as  a  material  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper-pulp.  See  wood-paper  and  wood- 
pulp. 

wood-flour  (wiid'flour),  n.  Very  fine  sawdust, 
especially  that  made  from  pine  wood  for  use  as 
a  surgical  dressing. 

Woodfordia  (wud-for'di-a),  n.  [NL.  (Salisbury, 
1806),  named  after  J.  Woodford,  author  (1824)  of 
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a  catalogue  of  the  plants  of  Edinburgh.]  A  ge- 
nus of  polypetalous  plants,  of  the  order  Lyth- 
rariese  and  tribe  I/ythrex.  it  is  characterized  by 
black-dotted  leaves,  a  curved  tubular  calyx,  declined  sta- 
mens, and  pilose  seeds.  The  only  species,  W.  tloribun- 
da,  is  a  native  of  India,  China,  eastern  tropical  Africa, 
and  Madagascar.  It  is  a  much-branched  shrub,  hoary 
with  grayish  hairs,  producing  round  branches  and  square 
brancblets,  with  opposite  ovate-lanceolate  entire  whitish 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  scarlet,  and  crowded  into  cymose 
panicles.    See  dhauri. 

WOOd-francolin  (wud'frang"ko-lin),  n.  One  of 
the  francolins,  Francolmus  gularis. 

wood-fretter  (wud'fret''6r),  n.  Something 
which  frets  wood,  as  an  insect;  a  wood-borer 
or  wood-eater. 

wood-frog  (wud'frog).  n.  A  frog,  Bana  syl- 
vaUca,  of  the  United  States. 

wood-gas  (wud'gas),  n.  Carbureted  hydrogen 
obtained  from  woodi. 

wood-geldt  (wud'geld),  n.  In  old  Eng.  law, 
money  paid  for  the  privilege  of  cutting  wood 
within  the  limits  of  a  forest. 

wood-germander  (wud'j6r-man"der),  n.  Same 
as  woodrsage.    See  sage^. 

wood-gnat  (wud'nat),  n.  A  British  gnat,  Culex 
nemorosus. 

wood-god  (wiid'god),  n.   A  sylvan  deity. 

The  myld  wood-gods  arrived  in  the  place.  Spenser. 

wood-grass  (wud'gras),  n.  The  great  wood- 
rush,  Lusula  sylvatica.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

wood-grinder  (w^'grin^dSr),  n.  In  paper- 
nianuf.,  a  machine  for  grating  and  grinding 
wood  to  make  paper-stock. 

wood-grouse  (wud'grous),  n.  A  grouse  that 
lives  in  the  woods.  Specifically— (o)  The  cock-of-the- 
woods,  or  oapercaillie  (which  see,  with  cut).  (6)  In  the 
United  States,  a  species  of  Canaee  (or  Deridragapus),  as 
the  Canada  grouse,  or  spruce-partridge,  and  the  dusky 
pine-grouse.  See  cut  under  Canaee  and  second,  cut  under 
grouse. . 

wood-hack  (wud'hak),  n.  [<  ME.  wodehake;  < 
wood  +  feocfci.]  A  woodpecker,  as  the  green 
woodpecker,  Gecimus  viridis.  See  cut  under 
popimjay.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

wood-hagger  (wud'hag^Sr),  n.    A  wood-cutter. 

Let  no  man  thlnke  that  the  President  and  these  Gen- 
tlemen spent  their  times  as  common  Wood-haggers  at 
felling  of  trees. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  L  197. 

wood-hawk  (wud'h&k),  n.  An  African  hawk 
of  the  genus  BryotriorcMs :  a  book-name. 

wood-hen  (wud'hen),  n.  A  ralline  bird  of  the 
genus  Ocyd/romus,  of  which  there  are  several 


species,  of  New  Zealand,  New  Caledonia,  and 
other  Pacific  islands,  as  0.  australis,  the  weka 
rail.    See  Oeydronms. 

wood-hewer  (wud'hu*6r),  n.  1.  One  who  hews 
wood.— 2.  -Any  bird  of  the  subfamily  Dendro- 
colaptinsB,  as  Xiphocolaptes  emigrant:  a  book- 
name.  See  cuts  under  saberhiU  and  Upueer- 
thia. 

wood-hole  (wild 'hoi),  n.  A  place  where  wood 
is  stored  for  fuel. 

Leave  trembling,  and  creep  Into  the  Wood-hodl  here. 

JBtherege,  She  Would  It  She  Conld,  1. 1. 

wood-honey  (wtd'hun'^i), «.  [<  ME.  wudehunig, 
<  AS.  wuduhunig;  as  wood^  +  honey.']  Wild 
honey.    Mat.  iii.  4  (ed.  Hardwick). 

wood-hoopoe  (wtd'ho'po),  n.  A  hoopoe  of  the 
family  Irrisoridse;  a  tree-hoopoe.  See  cut  un- 
der Irrisor. 

wood-horse  (wad'h6rs),  n.  1.  A  sawhorse  or 
sawbuck. 

Old  Uncle  V  ehner  was  just  coming  cut  of  his  door,  with  a 
■mod-liorse  and  saw  on  his  shoulder;  and,  trudging  along 
the  street,  he  scrupled  not  to  keep  company  with  Phoebe, 
so  far  as  their  paths  lay  together. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  ilv. 
2.  Same  as  stick-bug,  1. 


woodhouse 

woodhoiise^  (wTid'hous),  n.    A  house  or  shed 

in  which  wood  is  piled  and  sheltered  from  the 

weather. 
WOOdhouse^ti  w.    An  erroneous  form  of  viood- 

wose. 
Foure  woodhmisee  drew  the  mount  'till  it  came  before 

the  queen,  and  then  the  Isyng  and  his  compaigne  discended 

and  daunced. 

Bp.  Hall,  quoted  in  Strntt's  Sports  and  FaatimeB,  p.  239. 

wood-ibis  (wiid'i'''bis),  n.  A  large  graUatorial 
bird  of  the  stork  kind,  Tantalus  (or  Tantalops) 
loculator,  which  abounds  in  the  wooded  swamps 
and  bayous  of  southerly  regions  of  the  United 
States;  hence,  any  stork  of  the  subfamily 
Tantalinse ;  a  wood-stork.  These  birds  are  ibises  in 
no  proper  sense.  The  species  named  is  nearly  i  feet  long, 
and  6}  feet  in  extent  ol  wings.  The  adult  of  both  sexes 
is  snow-white  with  black  primaries,  alula,  and  tail,  with 
the  bald  head  livid-bluish  and  yellowish,  the  very  heavy 
bill  dingy-yellowish,  the  bare  legs  blue.  The  weight  is 
10  or  12  pounds.  The  young  are  dark-gray,  with  black- 
ish wings  and  tail.  These  birds  are  gregarious,  nest  in 
large  heronries,  and  lay  two  or  three  white  eggs  of  ellipti- 
cal shape,  incrusted  with  a  flaky  substance,  and  measuring 
2|  by  l|  Inches.  This  wood-ibis  is  known  on  the  Colorado 
nver  as  the  Colorado  water-tmrkeii;  it  occasionally  strays 
to  the  Middle  States,  and  spreads  south  in  the  West  In- 
dies, Central  America,  and  parts  of  South  America.  Simi- 
lar birds  inhabit  tropical  and  subtropical  regions  of  the 
Old  World.    See  cut  under  TantaMs. 

woodie  (witd'i),  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  widchf, 
itself  a  dialectal  variant  of  mthy^,  3 :  applied 
humorously  to  the  gallows.     [Scotch.] 
Half  the  country  will  see  how  yell  grace  the  woodie. 

Seott,  Guy  Mannering,  xxviii.    (Eneyc.  Diet.) 

WOOdiness  (wM'i-nes),  n.    The  state  or  charac- 
ter of  being  woody.    Evelyn. 
wood-inlay  (wTid'in"la),  n.     Decoration  by 
means  of  the  incrustation  of  one  wood  in  an- 
other.   Compare  tarsia. 
woodisht  (wud'ish),  a.   [<  woodX  +  -Mi.]   Syl- 
van. 
The  many  mirthful  jests,  and  wanton  woodish  sports. 
Drayton,  Folyolbion,  s.  11.    (Brusyc.  Diet.) 

wood-jobber  (wud'job"6r),  n.     A  woodpecker. 
woodkernt  (wud'kSm),  n.   1 .  A  robber  who  in- 
fests woods;  a  forest-hauntiug  bandit.    Hot- 
land. — 2.  A  boor;  a  churl. 

The  rich  central  pasture  lands  were  occupied  by  the 
clans ;  the  surrounding  poorer  soils  were  almost  desolate 
or  roamed  by  a  few  scattered  woocUceme. 

Fortnightly  Bev.,  XL.  200. 

wood-kingfisher  (wiid'kuig"flsh-6r),  n.  Aking- 
flsher  of  the  genus  Dacelo  in  a  broad  sense ;  a 
kiaghunter  or  halcyon,  as  the  laughing-jackass. 
See  Dacelonimse,  and  out  under  Dacelo. 
wood-knacker  (wud'nak"6r),  n.  The  green 
woodpecker,  Qecmus  viricHs.  See  cut  under 
popinjay.  pE'rov.  Eng.] 
wood-knifet  (wud'nif),  n.  A  short  sword  or 
dagger,  used  in  hunting  and  for  various  pur- 
poses for  which  the  long  sword  was  too  cum- 
brous. 

He  pulld  forth  a  wood  kniffe. 

Fast  thither  that  he  ran ; 
He  brought  in  the  bores  head. 
And  quitted  him  like  a  man. 
The  Boy  and  the  ManOe  (Child's  Ballads,  L  11). 

woodland  (wiid'land),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  wode- 
land,  wodelond,  ^'AS.  wuduland;  as  wooS^  + 
Hflsradi.]  I.  n.  Land  covered  with  wood^  or  land 
on  which  trees  are  suffered  to  grow,  either  for 
fuel  or  for  timber. 

Here  hills  and  vales,  the  woodland  and  the  plain. 
Here  earth  and  water  seem  to  strive  again.         Pope. 

And  Agamenticus  lifts  its  blue 
Disk  of  a  cloud  the  woodland)  o'er. 

WhiMer,  The  Wreck  of  Eivermouth. 
=Syn.  Woods,  Park,  etc.    See  forest. 

il..   a.   Of,  peculiar  to,  or  inhabiting  the 

woods;  sylvan:  as,  woodJawd  echoes;  woodland 

songsters. 

The  woodland  choir.  Fenton. 

I  am  a  woodland  fellow,  sir,  that  always  loved  a  great 

Are.  Shak.,  All's  WeU,  iv.  B.  49. 

Woodland  caribou,  woodland  reindeer,  the  common 

caribou  of  North  America,  as  found  in  wooded  regions,  and 

as  distinguished  from  the  hairren-graumd  reindeer,  which 

occurs  beyond  the  limit  of  trees.    See  cut  under  eaHbau,. 

WOOdlander  (wiid'lan-d6r),  n.    An  inhabitant 

of  the  woods. 

Every  friend  and  teWow-woodlander. 

Keats,  Fndymion,  li. 

WOOdlark  (wud'lark),  n.  A  European  lark, 
Alauda  arborea,  of  more  decidedly  arboreal 
habits  than  the  skylark,  to  which  it  is  closely 
related,  it  differs  from  the  latter  chiefly  In  being  some- 
what smaller,  with  shorter  tail  and  more  marked  variega- 
tion of  the  colors,  but  Its  song  is  quite  different.  The  nest 
is  placed  on  the  ground,  and  the  eggs  are  four  or  five  in 
number,  of  a  white  color  spotted  with  reddish-brown. 
The  wdodlark  Is  migratory,  and  widely  distributed  at  dif- 
ferent seasons.  It  is  common  in  some  parts  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, but  rare  in  Scotland.    See  cut  under  Alauda. 
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wood-layer  (wiid'la'''6r),  n.  A  young  oak  or 
other  timber-plant  laid  down  among  the  thorn 
or  other  plants  used  in  hedges. 

wood-leopard  (wiid'lep'''a,r(y,  n.  A  beautiful 
white  black-spotted  motlfi,  Zeueera  pyrina,  the 
larva  of  which  lives  in  wood ;  the  wood  leopard- 
moth.  This  insect  has  been  discovered  in  the  United 
States  since  the  definition  of  leopard^moth  was  published 
in  this  dictionary. 

woodless  (wtid'les),  a.  l<wood^  +  -less.2  With- 
out timber;  untimbered. 

wood-lily  {wud'liV'i),  n.  1.  The  lily  of  the 
valley,  Corwallaria  majaUs;  locally  (from  a  re- 
semblance in  the  racemes),  the  wintergreen, 
Pyrola  minor.  [Eng.] — 2.  A  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Trillium. 

wood-liverwort  (wiid'liv'''6r-w6rt),  n.  A  lichen, 
Sticta  pulmmiacea,  which  frequently  grows  on 
trees.     See  cut  imder  apothecimn. 

wood-lock  (wud'lok),  n.  In  ship-building,  a 
piece  of  hard  wood,  close  fitted  and  sheathed 
with  copper,  in  the  throating  or  score  of  the 
pintle,  to  keep  the  rudder  from  rising.  OChearle, 
Naval  Arch.,  U  233. 

wood-louse  (wiid'lous),  «.  1.  Any  terrestrial 
isopod  of  the  family  Omsoidse.  The  common 
wood-louse  of  England  is  a  species  of  Omsous. 
Also  called  hog-louse,  sow-bug,  slater,  etc.  See 
cuts  under  Isopoda  and  Ojmscms. — 2.  A  termite, 
or  white  ant,  as  Termes  flcniipes  ;  any  member  of 
the  Termitidx.  See  cut  under  Termes.  [Local, 
IT.  S.] — 3.  Any  one  of  the  small  whitish  spe- 
cies of  the  pseudoneuropterous  faxoilj  Psocidse, 
found  in  the  woodwork  of  houses ;  the  death- 
watch  ;  a  book-louse.  See  book-louse,  PsoMse, 
and  cut  under  death-^atch. — 4.  Same  as  wood- 


woodpeck 

Yet  saugh  I  woodnease  laughing  in  his  rage. 

Chaveer,  Knight's  Tale,  L  116S. 

Festus  selde  with  greet  voice :  Paul,  thou  maddist,  many 

lettris  tumen  thee  to  woodneas.        Wycl-^f,  Acts  xrvi.  24. 

wood-nightshade  (wild'nit''''shad),  m.  Bitter- 
sweet, or  woody  nightshade.  See  nightshade, 
1(a). 
wood-note  (wud'not),  n.  A  wild  or  natural  mu- 
sical tone,  like  that  of  a  forest-bird,  as  the  wood- 
lark,  wood-thrush,  or  nightingale. 

Or  sweetest  Shakspeare,  Fancy's  child, 
Warble  his  native  wood^notee  wild. 

Milton,  L'Allegro,  1. 134. 

wood-nnt  (wud'nut),  n.    The  Ei&ppean  hazel- 
nut, Corylvs  Avellana.  ^ 
wood-nymph  (wud'niinf),  n.    1.  A  goddess  of 
the  woods ;  a  dryad. 

By  dimpled  brook  and  fountain-brim 

The  wood-nymphs,  deck'd  with  daisies  trim. 

Their  merry  wakes  and  pastimes  keep. 

Milton,  Comns,  L  120. 

2.  The  humming-bird  Thalwrania  glaucopis. — 

3.  One  of  several  zygsenid  moths,  of  the  genus 


woodlouse-milleped  (wud'lous-mil"e-ped),  n. 

A  milleped  of  the  family  Glomeridse. 

WOOdlyt  (wBd'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  woodly,wodly,  wod- 

Uche;<.wood^  +  -ly^.']  Madly;  furiously;  vrildly. 

Whan  he  wigtli  a-wok  wodli  he  ferde, 

Al  to-tare  his  a-tir  that  he  to-tere  migt. 

Waiiam  ofPaleme  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3884. 
Therwith  the  fyr  of  jelousye  upsterte 
Withinne  his  brestj  and  hente  him  by  the  herte 
So  woodly  that  he  lyk  was  to  bibolde 
The  boz-tre  or  the  asshen  dede  and  colde. 

ChOMcer,  Knight's  Tale,  L  443. 

woodman  (wM'man),  n. ;  pi.  woodmen  (-men). 
[Early  mod.  B.  wo'Aman;  <  wood^-  +  man.']     1. 
An  officer  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  king's 
woods ;  a  forester.   Cowell. —  2t.  A  woodsman ; 
a  hunter. 
Am  I  a  woodman,  ha?    Speak  I  like  Heme  the  hunter? 
Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  B.  30. 
'Tis  dangerous  keeping  the 
Fool  too  long'at  Bay,  lest  some  old  Wood-man  drop  in 
By  chance,  and  discover  thou  art  but  a  Bascal  Deer. 

Etherege,  Love  in  a  Tub,  v.  4. 

3.  One  who  fells  timber. 

Forth  goes  the  woodman,  leaving  unconcerned 
The  cheerful  haunts  of  man,  to  wield  the  axe 
And  drive  the  wedge  in  yonder  forest  drear. 

Cowper,  The  Task,  v.  41. 
Wsir-woodman  of  old  Woden,  how  he  fells 
The  mortal  copse  of  faces  1    Tennyson,  Harold,  v.  1. 

wood-march  (wud'march),  n.  An  umbellifer- 
ous plant,  a  species  of  sanicle,  Sanioula  Ev/ro- 
piea.     Gerard,  HerbaU. 

wood-measurer  (w^'mezh^ur-fer),  n.  In  Soot- 
land,  a  timber-merchant. 

wood-meeting  (wud'me'ting),  n.  A  Mormon 
name  for  a  camp-meetingi 

wood-mill  (wud'mil),  n.  A  polishing-wheel 
made  of  a  oisk  of  mahogany,  used,  after  the 
roughing-mill,  to  smooth  surfaces  of  alabaster 
and  the  like. 

wood-mite  (wud'mit),  n.  Any  mite  or  aearine 
of  the  family  OribaUdse;  a  beetle-mite. 

woodmongert  (wud'mung'''g6r),  n.  A  wood- 
seller;  a  lumber-  or  timber-merchant. 

The  House  is  just  now  upon  taking  away  the  charter 
from  the  Company  of  Woodrinumgers,  whose  frauds,  it 
seems,  have  been  mightily  laid  before  them. 

Pepys,  Diary,  III.  298. 

wood-mouse  (wid'mous),  n.  A  mouse  that 
habitually  lives  in  the  woods.  Specifically— (a) 
In  Europe,  the  long-tailed  field-mouse,  Mia  sylvatious.  (jb) 
In  the  United  States,  any  one  of  several  species  of  white- 
footed  mice  or  deei^mice  of  the  genus  Yesperimus,  of  which 
V.  amerieanus  is  the  principal  one.  See  Yesperimus,  ves- 
per-mumse,  and  cut  under  deer-numse. 

wood-naphtha  (wud'naftha),  n.  The  com- 
mercial name  of  the  mixture  of  light  hydro- 
carbons distilled  from  wood. 

woodnesst  (wod'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  woodnesse, 
wodnesse,  <  AS.  wodnes,  madness,  fury,  insan- 
ity (Bosworth),  =  MD.  woedenisse  =  OHGr.  wot- 
nissa  (Stratmann) ;  as  wood^  +  -ness."]  Insan- 
ity; madness. 


Beautiful  Wood-nymph  {Eudryas  gyaia),  natural  size. 

JEudryas,  as  E.  grata,  the  beautiful  wood-nymph, 
and  E.  unio,  the  pearl  wood-nymph.  The  larvae  of 
both  of  these  spe- 
cies feed  on  the  vine 
in  the  United  States, 

wood-offeringt 

(wud'of"6r-ing), 
n.  Wood  burnt 
on  the  altar. 

We  cast  the  lots 
among  the   priests, 

the  Levites,  and  the       „     ,  ,„    .         ,.  ,,.  j 
people  for  the  wood       '^"''  ^""''Sfil  g'f^"'  """"' 
offering.    Neh.  x.  34. 

wood-of-the-holy-crosst,  n.     [Trans,  of  L.  lig- 
num sanctse  cruds.]    A  name  once  given  to  the 
mistletoe,  Viscum  album,  from  its  reputed  vir-  . 
tue  in  helping  the  infirmities  of  old  age.   Treas. 
ofBot. 

wood-oil  (wCid'oil),  n.  1 .  See  gmjun. — 2.  Same 
as  tumg-oil. — 3.  A  product  of  the  satinwood, 
Chloroxylon  Swietenia. 

wood-opal  (wud'o^pal),  n.  Silicified  wood; 
opalized  wood,  it  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  but  especially  in  the  auiiterous  gravels 
of  the  Sierra  JN^evada  of  California,  where  extensive  forests 
have  been  exposed  by  hydraulic  mining,  in  which  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  have  been  converted  into  amorphous 
silica,  or  opid,  which  usually  contains  a  small  percentage 
of  water,  although  this  is  not  considered  as  being  essentuil 
to  its  composition.  Also  called  xylopal.  See/oseU  wood 
(under  woodl),  and  sUieify. 

wood-owl  (wud'oul),  n.  The  European  tawny 
or  brown  owl,  Syrnium  alueo,  or  a  similar  spe- 
cies, as  the  barred  owl  of  the  United  States. 
They  are  earless  owls,  of  medium  to  large  size,  the  species 
of  which  are  numerous  and  live  in  the  woods  of  most  parts 
of  the  world.    See  cut  under  Strix. 

wood-paper  (wud'pa'''p6r)j  n.  A  trade-name 
for  paper  made  in  part  or  m  whole  of  pulp  pre- 
pared by  chemical  and  mechanical  means  from 
wood.  The  wood  employed  is  usually  poplar,  though 
pine,  fir,  basswood,  and  beech  are  largely  used.  By  the 
mechanical  process  the  wood  is  ground  to  fine  powder 
suitable  for  pulp,  and  by  the  chemical  process  the  wood, 
cut  up  into  small  pieces,  is  digested  with  various  chemicals 
to  free  it  from  the  sap  and  other  useless  matter,  to  bleach 
it,  and  to  reduce  it  to  fine,  loose  pulp.  See  pulp-digestar, 
wood-grinder,  and  paper. 

wood-parenchyma  (wud'pa-reng'M-ma),  n. 
A  combination  of  wood  or  fiber  usually  classed 
as  parenchyma,  but  intermediate  between  this 
and  prosenohyma.  Each  fiber  consists  of  three  cells, 
one  of  which  has  flattened  ends,  while  the  other  two,  at- 
tached to  these  ends,  are  pointed. 

wood-partridge  (wud'par'''tri3),  n.  The  Canada 
grouse.  See  grouse,  wood-grouse,  and  cut  un- 
der Canace.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

wood-pavement  (wud 'pavement),  n.  Pave- 
ment composed  of  blocks  of  wood :  first  used 
in  London  in  1839. 

wood-pea  (wud'pe),  n.    See  peaK 

wood-peat  (wiid'pet),  n.  Peat  formed  in  for- 
ests from  decayed  wood,  leaves,  etc.  Also 
called  forest-peat. 

woodpeckt  (wud'pek),  n.    The  woodpeckey. 
IN'or  wood-peeks,  nor  the  swallow,  harbour  near. 

Additan,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgios,  iv. 


woodpecker 

woodpecker  (wud'pek^'fer),  n.  Any  bird  of  the 
large  family  Pioidse,  of  which  there  are  numer- 
ous genera  and  some  250  species,  inhabiting 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  picarian 
and  scansoritu  birds,  having  the  toes  arranged  in  pairs, 
two  before  and  two  behind  (except,  ol  course,  in  the  three- 
toed  genera ;  see  Picaidesl,  and  out  under  Tiga) ;  the  tail- 
leathers  rigid  and  acuminate,  to  assist  in  climbing ;  the 
bill  hard  and  chisel-like,  adapted  for  boring  wood  (whence 
the  name) ;  and  a  remarkable  structure  of  the  palatal  and 
hyoideau  bones  and  salivary  glands.  (See  cuts  under  sali- 
vary and  saurognathoue.)  The  tongue  is  capable,  in  most 
species,  of  being  thrust  far  out  of  the  mouth,  and  is  lum- 
briciform.  (See  cut  under  iogittUingual.)  The  plumage 
as  a  rule  is  variegated  in  intricate  patterns  of  coloration, 
and  usually  includes  bright,  rich,  or  striking  tints.  Insects 
constitute  most  of  their  food;  their  eggs  are  white, -tind 
are  laid  in  holes  they  dig  in  trees ;  their  voice  is  harsh  and 
abrupt.  They  are  of  great  service  to  man  by  destroying 
insects  which  infest  trees.  See  Picidx,  and  numerous 
cuts  there  cited.— Arizona  woodpecker,  Picm  (Dendro- 
copus)  arizonss,  a  bird  lately  discovered  in  Arizona,  and 
for  some  time  called  Picus  gtricklandi,  but  distinct  from 
Strickland's  woodpecker  in  having  the  upper  parts  of  a 
uniform  light -brown  color  and  the  spots  of  file  under 
parts  guttiform.  HargUt,  Ibis,  1866,  p.  115.— Audubon's 
woodpecker,  the  small  southern  form  of  the  hairy  wood- 
pecker (which  see),  named  Pieus  midubmd  by  W.  Swain- 
son  in  1831,  and  renamed  Picu^  aitduboni  by  Dr.  James 
Trudeau  in  1837,  without  reference  to  the  prior  homonym. 

—  Ayrea'B  woodpecker,  Colaptes  ayresii  of  Audubon 
(1839),  C.  hybridus  of  Baird  (1868),  Picus  hybridus  aurato- 
mexicanus  of  Sundevall  (1866),  names  covering  the  rem  ark- 
able  flickers  of  western  North  America,  especially  of  the 
upper  Missouri  and  adjacent  regions,  which  present  every 
step  of  the  intergradation  between  theyeUow-shafted  and 
the  red-shafted  flickers  (C.  auratus  and  C.  mesnSamis) ; 
the  so-called  hybrid  woodpecker.  The  coloration  is  so 
unstable  that  it  often  varies  on  right  and  left  sides  of  the 
same  specimen.  The  case  is  unique,  and  its  interpretation 
continues  in  question  by  ornithologists. —  BaJrd's  wood- 
pecker, (a)  The  Cuban  ivorybill,  Cam^mphUus  lairdi, 
named  by  J.  Caasin,  in  1863,  in  compliment  to  Spencer 
Fuilerton  Baird  (1823-1887).  (6)  The  Californian  wood- 
pecker, Melanerpes  formieivarus  bairdi. — Bengal  wood- 

Secker,  var.  A,  Brttchyptemus  erythronotus,  of  Ceylon. 
atham,  1782.— Bengal  woodpecker,  var.  B,  Chrysoco- 
laptes  lucidm,  of  the  Philippines.  Latham,  1782. — Black- 
and-white-spotted  woodpeckers,  the  numerous  mem- 
bers of  the  restricted  genus  Picus  (=  Dendrocopus:  see 
tmder  great  black  woodpecker,  below),  usually  6  to  10  inches 
long,  with  four  toes,  the  plumage  variegated  intricately 
with  black  and  white,  with  a  scarlet  occipital  band  or  pair 
of  spots  in  the  adult  male.  The  greater  and  lesser  spotted 
woodpeckers  of  England,  and  the  hairy  and  downy  wood- 
peckers of  the  United  States,  are  characteristic  examples. 

—  Black-backed  three-toed  woodpecker,  Picoides 
arctCcus,^  marked  by  the  characters  indicated  in  the  name, 
9  to  10  inches  long,  common  in  northerly  parts  of  North 
America.— Black-breasted  woodpecker,  the  adult  fe- 
male  of  the  thyroid  woodpecker. — Black  woodpecker, 
the  great  black  woodpecker. —  Bristle-bellied  wood- 

geckers,  the  genus  Asyndespius.  Coues. —  Brown- 
eaded  woodpecker,  the  adult  female  of  Sphyropicus 
thyraides;  the  thyroid  woodpecker  (see  below).—  Buff- 
crested  woodpecker  (of  Latham,  1782),  the  female  of 
CampophUus  melarwleitcus  (the  Picus  aVkrostris  of  Vieil- 
lot),  a  white-billed  crested  woodpecker  of  tropical  Amer- 
ica!, 13J  inches  long,  congeneric  with  the  ivorybill. — Cac- 
tus woodpecker,  Pieus  or  Mdanerpes  cactffrwm,  of  Peru, 
Bolivia,  Uruguay,  and  the  Argentine  Kepublic—  Califor- 
nian woodpecker,  that  race  of  JUelanerpes  formicivorus 
(a  Mexican  species)  which  abounds  in  the  United  States 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific.  It  is  8^  to  9i 
inches  long,  of  a  gloss/ blue- black  color,  with  the  rump, 
bases  of  all  the  quills,  edge  of  the  wing,  and  under  parts 
from  the  breast  white,  the  sides  with  sparse  black  streaks, 
the  forehead  white  continuously  with  a  stripe  down  in 
front  of  the  eye  and  thence  encircling  the  throal^  the  crown 
in  the  male  crimson  and  white,  in  the  female  crimson, 
black,  and  white,  the  eyes  white,  often  with  a  creamy  or 
pinkish,  sometimes  bluish,  tint.  This  is  the  woodpecker 
noted  for  drilling  holes  in  dead  boughs  in  which  to  insert 
acorns — some  branches  being  found  thus  drilled  and 
studded  with  hundreds  of  acorns. — Canadian  wood- 
pecker, the  large  northern  form  of  the  hairy  woodpecker 
(which  see),  formerly  Picus  canadensis  (Gmelin,  1788),  and 
before  that  Picus  leitcomelas  (Boddaert,  1783). — Cape 
woodpecker,  the  South  African  Uesopicus  griseocephcdws, 
7i  inches  long,  having  the  crown,  crest,  rump,  upper  tail- 
coverta,  and  middle  of  the  belly  crimson.  This  bird  was  ori- 
ginally described  in  1776  by  Sonnini  as  pUi  verd  de  I' Isle  de 
Lw^n,  whence  Picus  manHlensis  of  Gmelin  (1788),  and  Ma- 
nilla green  woodpecker  of  Latham ;  next  by  Button  in  1780 
as  pic  d  Ute  grise  du  Cap  de  Bonne  Espirance,  whence  Pi- 
em  griseocephalusot^oiiasvtiXISi)  and  Cape  woodpecker; 
next  by  Scopoli  in  1786  as  Picus  menstruus  — this  most 
frequent  specific  name  indicating  the  bloody-red  color  of 
certain  parts ;  next  as  pic  olive  by  Levaillant  (1806) ;  also  as 
Picus  caniceps,  P.  dbscurus,  P.  eaperms.  It  has  been  placed 
in  6  different  genera ;  its  proper  onym  was  first  given  by 
Cassin  in  1863.— Carolina  woodpecker,  var.  A,  Mdaner- 
pes  or  Centurus  radiolatus,  peculiar  to  Jamaica.  Latha/m, 
1782.— Carolina  woodpecker,  var.  B,  the  red-bellied 
woodpecker.  Latham,  1782.— Collared  woodpecker, 
Asyndesmus  torquatus;  Lewis's  woodpecker. —  Craw- 
fdrd'S  woodpecker,  a  bird  so  named  by  Gray  in  Griffith's 
Cuvier  (1829),  now  caUed  Thriponax  crawfurdi,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  found  near  Ava  in  Burma,  but  known  only 
from  a  drawing  executed  by  a  native  artist  for  Mr.  Craw- 
furd,  Jr.— Crimson-breasted  woodpecker,  the  mono- 
typic  Geocolaptes  olivaceus  (also  Picus  aratar),  of  South 
Africa,  9i  to  10  inches  long,  much  varied  with  olivaceous 
and  reddish  tints.  Latham,  1783.— Crimson-rumped 
woodpecker,  Mesopicus  goertan,  the  goertan  or  pic  vert 
du  Sinigal  of  early  French  writers,  a  West  African  species, 
8  inches  long,  of  a  golden-olive  color  above,  with  scarlet 
rump  and  upper  tail-coverts,  and  otherwise  much  varie- 
gated.— Cuban  woodpecker  Jfesoceleus  /emandinee, 
usually  called  Colaptes  femandinse  and  Culianjlicker,  llj 
to  12  inches  long,  above  olive-black  barred  with  yellow, 
and   confined  to  Cuba.— Downy  woodpecker,  Picus 
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(Dendrocopus)  pubescent,  a  small  black  and  white  species, 
6  or  7  inches  long,  one  of  the  commonest  woodpeckers  of 
eastern  parts  of  North  America,  and  among  those  popularly 
called  sapmcker  (which  see).  It  is  exactly  like  the  hairy 
woodpecker,  exc^t  in  size,  and  in  having  the  lateral  tail- 
feathers  barred  with  black  and  white,  instead  of  being 
entirely  white.  There  is  no  such  ditCerence  between  the 
two  as  the  terms  downy  and  hairy  would  seem  to  imply. 
This  species  corresponds  in  the  United  States  to  the  lesser 
spotted  woodpecker  of  England.— Gairdner'a  wood- 
pecker, Picus  pvbescens  gairdneri,  the  western  subspecies 
of  the  downy  woodpecker,  having  few  if  any  white  spots 
on  the  black  wing-coverts,  and  in  some  localities  the  beUy 
smoky-gray :  dedicated  by  Audubon  in  1839  to  Dr.  M  eredith 
Gairdner,  a  Scotch  naturalist. —  Gila  WOOdPeOker,  the 
saguaro  or  pitahaya  woodpecker.  See  cut  under  pitoAaya. 
— Qilded  woodpecker,  (a)  An  American  flicker  of  the 
genus  Colaptes,  as  the  golden-winged  woodpecker,  C.  au- 
ratus.  See  cut  unier  flicker^.  (6)  Specifloally,  one  of  these, 
C.  chrysoides,  of  Arizona,  Lower  California,  and  southward, 
which  resembles  the  common  flicker  in  the  body,  tail,  and 
wings,  but  has  the  head  as  in  the  Mexican  flicker. — 
Golden-shafted,  golden-wtnged,  gold-winged  wood- 

gecker,  the  common  flicker,  Colaptes  auratus. — Gray- 
eaded  woodpecker,  Qecinus  eanus,  a  popinjay  of  nearly 
all  Europe  and  much  of  Asia.  Pennant,  1785,  and  more 
fully  gray-headed  green  woodpecker  (Edwards,  1747). — 
Grayson's  woodpecker,  the  ladder-backed  woodpecker 
of  the  Tres  Marias  Islands  off  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico, 
named  after  Col.  A.  J.  Grayson  by  Lawrence,  in  1874,  Pi- 
cas scalaris,  var.  graysord.—Giea,i  black  woodpecker, 
Picus  or  Dryocopus  martius,  the  largest  European  wood- 
pecker, ranging  in  northerly  latitudes  through  the  Pale- 
arctic  region  to  Kamchatka  and  Japan.  It  is  17  inches 
long,  black,  with  pointed  scarlet  crest  in  the  male  (the 
scarlet  restricted  in  the  female),  and  peculiar  in  having 
the  tarsi  extensively  feathered.  It  corresponds  to  the 
plicated  woodpecker  of  North  America.  Many  authors 
assume  this  isolated  woodpecker  to  be  monotypic  of  the 
restricted  genus  Picus,  in  which  case  the  numerous  small- 
er black  and  white  species  like  the  greater  and  lesser 
spotted  of  Europe,  and  the  hairy  and  downy  of  North 
junerica,  are  generically  called  Dendrocopus;  but  when 
these  are  left  in  Picus,  the  great  black  woodpecker 
is  generically  called  Dryocopus,  and  upon  it  have  also 
been  based  two  other  genera,  Carbonarius  of  Kaup  (1829) 
and  Dryopicos  [sic]  of  Mallierbe  (1848-9).  See  cut  un- 
der Dryocopus.— GieaAei  spotted  woodpecker,  Pmim 
(Dendrocopus)  major,  ranging  through  nearly  all  of  Europe 
and  much  of  Asia.  This  is  one  of  the  woodpeckers  com- 
mon in  Great  Britain,  there  corresponding  to  the  hairy 
woodpecker  of  the  United  States.  It  is  10  inches  long,  of 
black  and  white  color  in  intricate  pattern,  the  male  with 
a  red  hindhead.    See  cut  under  Picus. —  Green  WOOd- 

Secker,  Gednus  viridis,  the  commonest  woodpeclcer  in 
reat  Britain,  with  a  host  of  provincial  English  names, 
dialectal  variants  of  these,  and  various  poetical  epithets, 
but  only  about  twenty  New  Latin  names.'  (See  cut  under 
popinjay.)  The  genus  Gednus  ranges  through  almost  all 
tlie  Palearctic  and  Indian  regions,  where  it  is  represented 
by  17  species.  That  mentioned  inhabits  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  north  to  60"  N.  lat.,  also  Asia  Minor  and  east- 
ward to  Persia.  It  is  about  12J  inches  long,  of  a  greenish 
color,  variegated  with  crimson,  yellow,  white,  black,  etc.— 
Green  woodpecker  of  IKezicot,  a  bird  described  in  1734 
bjr  Seba  as  Ardea  mexicana,  and  later  in  1760  by  Brisson  as 
pic  verd  du  Mexique,  being  a  popinjay  artificially  fitted 
with  the  legs  of  some  other  bird  and  falsified  as  to  habitat. 
— Hairy  woodpecker,  Picus  (Dendrocopus)  vUlosus,  a 
common  woodpecker  or  eastern  North  America,  entirely 
black-  and  white,  the  male  with  a  scarlet  occipital  band, 
the  size  usually  9  or  10  inches,  but  varying  from  8  to  11. 
This  vei7  exceptional  gradation  jn  size  has  caused  the 
recognition  of  three  varieties,  major,  medius,  and  minor, 
graded  mainly  according  to  latitude,  the  northernmost 
birds  being  the  largest.  These  varieties  have  several 
synonyms,  and  in  western  North  America  the  hairy  wood- 
pecker runs  into  yet  other  geographical  or  chmatic  races. 
—Half-billed  woodpeckert  (Latham,  1782),  a  nominal 
species,  based  on  Picus  semirostris  of  Linnseus  (1766),  which 
was  a  popinjay  with  a  broken  bill. — Harris's  WOOd- 
pecker_,  Picus  vUlosus  harrisi,  the  hairy  woodpecker  of 
the  regions  from  the  Bocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  in 
which  the  white  spots  on  the  wing-coverts  are  few,  if  any, 
and  the  belly  is  smoky-gray  in  some  localities.  This  sub- 
species is  thus  parallel  with  that  of  the  downy  woodpecker 
called  Gairdner's,  and  was  dedicated  by  Audubon  in  1839 
to  Edward  Harris.— Hybrid  woodpecker,  Ayres's  wood- 
pecker.—Imperial  woodpecker,  CampophUus  imperi- 
ous, an  ivory-billed  and  the  largest  known  woodpecker, 
nearly  2  feet  long,  with  black  nasal  plumules,  no  white 
stripe  on  the  head  or  neck,  a  long  occipital  crest  of  scarlet, 
the  secondaries  tipped  with  white,  the  plumage  otherwise 
black,  and  the  bill  white.  This  magnificent  bird  inhabits 
Mexico,  and  will  probably  be  found  in  the  United  States 
near  the  Mexican  border. — Ivory-bllled  woodpecker, 
the  ivorybill;  any  member  of  the  genus  CampophUus 
havingawhite  bill.  See  cut  under  CamjJopAiJiM.—Javan 
three-toed  woodpecker,  the  bu-d  figured  under  Tiga 
(which  see).— Ladder-backed  three-toed  woodpeck- 
er, Picoides  americanus,  marked  by  the  characters  indi- 
cated in  the  name,  8  to  9  inches  long,  common  in  northerly 
parts  of  North  America.— Ladder-backed  woodpeckers, 
those  small  black-and-white-spotted  woodpeckers  whose 
upper  parts  are  regularly  barred  crosswise  with  black  and 
white,  as  the  Texan  woodpecker  and  related  forms.  Coues. 
—  Larger  red-crested  woodpecker,  the  pileated  wood- 
pecker. Catesby,  I7i)i.— Largest  wMte-bllled  wood- 
pecker, the  ivorybill.  Catesby,  1731.— Lesser  black 
woodpecker  (Latham,  1782),  the  homonym  of  two  differ- 
ent species  of  South  American  woodpeckers,  Melanerpes 
rubrl/rons  and  M.  cruentatus.—teBaeT  spotted  wood- 

J)ecker,  Picus  (Dendrocopus)  minor,  ranging  through  near- 
y  all  Europe,  much  of  Asia,  and  parts  of  Africa.  It  is 
one  of  the  woodpeckers  common  in  Great  Britain,  where  it 
corresponds  to  the  downy  woodpecker  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  6  inches  long,  of  black  and  white  color  in  intricate 
pattern,  the  male  with  a  red  hindhead.— Lewis's  wood- 
pecker, Asyndesnvus  torquatus  of  Coues,  originally  Picus 
torquatus  of  Wilson  (1811),  named  by  the  latter  after  its  dis- 
coverer. Captain  Meriwether  Lewis,  United  States  army. 
It  inhabits  western  North  America,  chiefly  in  mountainous 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  is  generically  distinct  from 
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all  other  woodpeckers  in  having  the  plumage  of  the  under 
parts  hair-like  by  reason  of  disconnection  of  the  barbs  of 
the  feathers.  It  is  10  to  12  inches  long,  greenish-black 
with  bronze  luster,  a  patch  of  velvety  crimson  feathers  on 
the  face,  the  under  parts  and  a  collar  round  the  neck 
hoary-gray,  heightened  to  rose-  or  lake-red  on  the  belly. 
Also  cellei  collared  and  brisOe-bellied  woodpecker.— JJne- 
ated  woodpecker,  Ceophlaeus  or  Dryocopus  (formerly  Pi- 
IMS)  Hneatvs,  of  Central  and  South  America,  of  rather  large 
size  (14  inches  long),  crested  with  crimson,  and  otherwise 
resembling  the  pileated  woodpecker,  to  which  it  is  nearly 
related.— Little  brown  woodpecker,  lyngipicus  gym- 
nophthalmus,  of  Ceylon  and  the  point  of  the  Indian 
peninsula,  4}  inches  long.  Latham,  1787.— Magellanic 
woodpecker,  Ipoerantar  mageUanieus,  a  monotypic  spe- 
cies ofChili  and  Patagonia,  15  inches  long,  mostly  blue- 
black  with  scarlet  crested  head.— Malaccan  wood- 
pecker, Chrysophlegma  maiaccensis,  of  the  Malay  coun- 
tries Sumatra,  and  Borneo.  It  is  one  of  a  group  of  about 
8  Oriental  species  of  this  genus.  Latham,  1787.— Manilla 
green  woodpecker,  the  Cape  woodpecker  (by  a  geo- 
graphical blunder).  Latham,  1782.— Marias  Wood- 
pecker a  young  hsjry  woodpecker,  named  Picus  marimx 
by  Audubon  in  1839  after  a  Miss  Maria  Martin.— Masked 
woodpeckers,  the  genus  Xenopicus.  Coues,  1884.— Nar- 
row-lfonted  woodpecker,  Melanerpes  fomacimrus 
angustifrmis,  a  variety  found  in  Lower  California,  having 
not  the  forehead  but  the  white  frontal  stripe  narrower 
than  usual.— Nubian  woodpecker,  the  leading  species 
of  a  group  of  about  12  species  composing  the  Ethiopian 
genus  Campothera;  C.  nubica,  of  Abyssinia  and  south  to 
equatorial  Africa.  Latham,  1782.— Nuchal  woodpecker, 
a  western  variety  of  the  sapsucker,  Sphyropicus  varivs 
nuchtdis,  showing  more  red  on  the  head,  and  thus  an 
approach  to  S.  rwiier.- Nuttall's  woodpecker,  Picas 
(Dendrocopus)  nuttaUi,  the  ladder-backed  woodpecker  of 
the  Pacific  slope  of  the  United  States,  very  near  the 
Texan :  named  in  1843  by  Dr.  W.  Gambel  in  compliment 
to  the  botanist  Thomas  Nuttall.— Orange  woodpecker, 
Brachyptemus  aurantius,  of  northern  India,  in  part  of  the 
color  named,  and  11  inches  long,  the  male  of  which  was 
originally  described  in  1760  by  Brisson  as  pic  du  Cap  de 
Barme  Espirance,  and  the  female  the  same  year  by  the 
same  as  pic  verd  de  Bengal,  whence  the  Linnean  (1766) 
Picus  aurantius  and  Picus  bengalensis.  The  same  bird 
served  idso  as  the  type  of  Malherbe's  genus  Brahmapicot, 
dedicated  to  the  leading  personage  of  the  Hindu  Trimurti. 
—Phillips's  woodpecker,  a  young  hairy  woodpecker :  so 
named  as  a  distinct  species  in  1839,  by  Audubon,  after 
Benjamin  Phillips,  F.  K.  S.— Pileated  woodpecker,  the 
black  log-cock  of  North  America,  Bylotomus  or  Dryotomus 
or  Phloeotomus  or  CeophlcRus  pileatus,  originally  Picus  pi- 
leatus.  See  cut  under  pileated. — Pole-backed  three- 
toed  woodpecker,  Picoides  americanus  dorsalis,  having 
a  long  white  stripe  lengthwise  down  the  middle  of  the 
black  back,  of  the  Eocky  Mountain  region  of  the  United 
States.— Kaffles'S  woodpecker,  Gauropicoides  rafflesl, 
a  monotype  inhabiting  Tenasserim,  the  Malay  peninsula, 
Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  originally  named  Pieus  ra^iesii  by 
Vigors,  in  1831,  after  Sir  Stamford  Baffles.  The  upper 
parts  are  mostly  uniform  golden-olive. — Bayed  wood- 
pecker, one  of  the  zebra-woodpeckers,  Pieus  or  Centu- 
rus or  Zebrapicus  st/riatus,  of  Hayti  an  d  San  Domingo.  La- 
tham, 1782.— Bed-bellied  woodpecker,  CejifwriM  earoli- 
nus,  one  of  the  zebra-woodpeckers,  common  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  See  cut  under  Centuries. —Bed-breasted 
woodpecker,  Sphyropicus  ruber,  the  sapsucker  of  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  like  5.  varius,  but  hav- 
ing the  whole  head,  neck,  and  breast  carmine-red  in  both 
sexes.— Bed-Cheeked  woodpecker  (of  Edwards,  1764)^ 
Celeus  undatMS,  a  crested  Amazonian  species  of  a  genus  of 
14  species  peculiar  to  the  Neotropical  region. — Bed-COCk- 
aded  woodpecker.  See  red-coeirodeif.- Bed-headed 
woodpecker,  Melanerpes  erythrocephalus :  so  named  by 
Catesby  in  1731.  See  cut  under  Jfetonerpes.— Bed-Shaft- 
ed woodpecker,  the  Mexican  dicker,  Colaptes  mexicanixs. 
—Bed-throated  woodpecker,  the  adult  male  of  the 
thyroid  woodpecker,  formerly  described  as  Melanerpes 
mbrigularis  (Sclater).— St.  Lucas  woodpecker,  the  lad- 
der-backed woodpecker  of  Lower  California :  a  local  race 
called  Picvs  scalaris  leucasanus. — Sap-SUCking  wood- 
peckers, the  true  sapsuckers  of  the  genus  Sphyropicus 
(which  see,  with  cut).— Smallest  spotted  woodpecker, 
the  downy  woodpecker.  Catesby,  1731.— Strickland's 
woodpecker,  Picus  (Dendrocopus)  stricklandi,  of  south- 
eastern Mexico,  dedicated  in  1845  by  Malherbe  to  Hugh 
E.  Strickland,  principal  author  of  the  Stricklandian  code 
of  nomenclature  in  ornithology.  It  is  7^  inches  long,  has 
the  back  and  rump  barred  with  blackish-brown  and  whit- 
ish, the  under  parts  white,  fully  streaked  with  black.— 
Superciliary  woodpecker.  See  supercaiary.—Texaji. 
woodpecker,  the  ladder-backed  woodpecker  of  Texas  to 
Arizona  and  southward  to  Yucatan,  Pieus  (Dendrocopus) 
scalaris,  6}  to  6  J  inches  long,  having  the  upper  parts  regu- 
larly barred  crosswise  with  white  and  black.  Also  called 
Texas  sapsucker.— Three-toed  woodpecker,  any  species 
of  several  different  genera  of  Picinee,  in  which  the  first 
digit  (inner  hind  toe)  is  lacking.  This  peculiarity  recurs 
m  genera  otherwise  very  close  to  those  in  which  the  feet 
are  normally  yoke-toed,  so  that  the  species  which  exhibit 
it  do  not  form  a  group  by  themselves.  The  three-toed  gen- 
era are  Picoides,  Gauropicoides,  Gecinulus,  and  Tiga  (see 
cut  under  Tiga).  The  same  peculiarity  marks  the  genus 
Sasm  among  the  Picummna.—  Thyroid  woodpecker, 
Sphyropicus  thyroidevs,  a  remarkable  sapsucker  of  west- 
ern North  America,  the  opposite  sexes  of  which  differ  so 
much  that  they  have  been  placed  in  separate  genera,  and 
repeatedly  described  as  different  species,  called  Trrornn- 
headed,  red-throated,  WiUiamson's,  eta.,  woodpecker,  Pieus 
thyroideus  (Cassin,  1851),  Colaptes  thyroidevs,  Picus  no- 
tahae  (Malherbe,  1864),  Centurus  natalim,  Picvs  wiUiam- 
soni  (Newberry,  VSSr\  Melanerpes  thyroidevs,  M.  rubrigula- 
TO,  etc.  The  length  is  9  to  9i  inches,  the  extent  16  to  17  ; 
the  adult  male  is  glossy  blue-black,  with  scarlet  throat,  an 
obhque  wing-bar,  two  stripes  on  each  sid  e  of  the  head,  and 
some  other  markings  white  ;  the  female  is  only  continu- 
ously black  in  a- shield-shaped  area  on  the  breast,  other- 
wise bwred  closely  and  regularly  with  black  and  white  or 
whity-brown.thehead  uniform  hair-brown,thequillBmark- 
ed  witti  white  spots  in  rows  of  pairs.  The  sexual  differ- 
ences begin  with  nestlings  as  soon  as  they  are  fledged,  con- 
trary to  one  of  the  broadest  rules  in  ornithology -^namely, 
that,  when  the  adults  of  opposite  sexes  differ  decidedly  in 
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color,  the  young  males  resemble  the  female,  and  acquire 
their  distinctive  markings  at  maturity  only.— Tricolor 
woodpeckers,  the  members  of  the  restricted  genus  ife- 
larurpei,  as  the  red-headed.  See  cut  under  Melanerpes. 
Cot<e«. —White-backed  woodpecker,  JHeus  (fimdn. 
copm)  Uuconalus  (originally  misprinted  Uueotos—'Beah- 
stein,  1S02),  10  inches  long,  having  the  lower  back  white, 
extending  from  northwestern  Europe  to  Manchuria,  Corea, 
and  Mongolia — White-headed  woodpecker,  Xenopicui 
aUmlarmtia.  SeeXeB<mtoM(withcut).— Whlte-rumped 
woodpecker,  the  red-headed  woodpecker.  See  cut  un- 
der Melanerpes.  Latham,  1782.—  wUllamson's  wood- 
pecker, the  adult  male  ol  the  thyroid  woodpecker,  for- 
merly described  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry  in  1867  as  Piem 
wOUmmmi,  after  lieutenant  K.  S.  Williamson,  United 
States  army.— Woodpecker  homhUl,  an  Asiatic  species 
of  Bueerotidm,  Biweros  pica  (of  Scopoli,  1786,  now  Aitthraco- 
ceros  coroncAus),  of  a  black  and  white  color,  inhabiting  In- 
dia and  Ceylon.— Yellow-bellied  woodpecker,  the  com- 
mon sapsucker :  so  named  originally  by  Catesby,  1731. 
See  iapsucker  (with  cut),  and  Sphyropieug.—'^eWaW  Wue- 
footed  Ferslan  woodpeckert  (Pieus  luteus  cyanopus 
persicus  of  Aldrovandi),  the  popinjay.  Latham,  1782.— 
Yellow-flronted  woodpecker,  Centuma  aurifrone,  one 
of  the  zebra-woodpeckers,  of  Texas  and  southward,  hav- 
ing the  forehead  and  nasal  plumules  golden-yellow,  the 
head  and  under  parts  clear  ashy-gray,  becoming  yellowish 
on  the  belly,  and  the  upper  tail-coverts  continuously  white. 
—Yellow-necked  woodpecker,  OecinutcMmolophw,  a 
popinjay  of  Nepal,  parts  of  the  Hmialayas,  Bengal,  Mani- 
pur,  Assam,  Burma,  and  the  Malay  peninsula.  Latham,, 
1822.— Yellow-Winged  woodpecker.  Same  aafiielcer^. 
— Zebra  woodpeckers.  See  zdrrorwood^eeker,  and  cut 
under  Centurua. 

wood-pewee  (wud.'pe"'we),  n.  A  tyrannuline, 
or  little  olivaceous  flycatcher,  of  the  genus 
Contopus,  the  species  of  which  are  numerous 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  bothAmericas.  The  com- 
mon wood-pewee,  C.  virena,  is  the  most  abundant  of  its 
tribe  in  the  woodlands  of  many  parts  of  North  America. 
It  resembles  the  water-pewee,  or  pewit  flycatcher  (com- 
pare cuts  under  Contoms  and  peimt),  but  is  smaller  (only 
6  or  6i  inches  long,  and  10  or  11  in  extent),  with  extremely 
small  feet,  and  broad  flat  beak ;  the  feet  and  upper  man- 
dible are  black;  the  lower  mandible  is  usually  yellow; 
the  eyes  are  brown ;  the  plumage  is  olive-brown  above, 
below  dingy-whitish  tinged  with  yellow  and  shaded  with 
the  color  of  the  back,  especially  across  the  breast  and 
along  the  Bides.  The  nest  is  flatly  saddled  on  a  horizontal 
bough,  stuccoed  with  lichens ;  the  eggs  are  four  or  flve 
in  number,  creamy-white,  marked  with  reddish-brown  and 
lilac  spots  usually  wreathed  about  the  larger  end.  The 
note  is  a  long-drawn  querulous  whistle  of  two  or  three  syl- 
lables, imitated  in  the  waidpewee.  The  western  wood- 
pewee  is  C.  V.  ricJia/rd&mi. 

wood-pie  (wud'pi),  n.  The  woodpecker:  so 
called  with  reference  to  the  spotted  plumage : 
locally  applied  to  the  greater  and  lesser  spotted 
woodpeckers,  Picus  major  and  P.  minor,  and  the 
green  woodpecker,  Gecinus  vvridis.  See  cuts  un- 
der Piciis  a,nd  popinjay.     [Local,  British.] 

wood-pigeon  (wud'pii"'on),  n.  1.  The  wood- 
culver,  wood-quest,  cushat,  or  ring-dove,  Co- 
himiha  palwmhus;  also,  sometimes,  the  stock- 
dove, C.  cmas.  [Eng.]  —  2.  In  the  western 
United  States,  the  band-tailed  pigeon,  Columba 
fasciata.  This  is  one  of  the  few  American  pigeons 
congeneric  with  an  Old  World  type  (that  figured  under 
wMte-orowned  being  another).  It  is  a  large  stout  species 
(16  inches  long  and  about  27  in  extent),  the  adult  male  hav- 
ing the  head,  neck,  and  under  parts  vinaceoua,  fading  to 
white  on  the  crissum,  the  sides  of  the  neck  iridescent,  a 
shai'p  white  half-collar  on  the  back  of  the  neck  (whence 
also  called  white-callared  pigeon),  the  tail  marked  with  a 
light  terminal  and  dark  subterminal  bar  (whence  bamd- 
tailed  pigeon),  the  bill  yellow  tipped  with  black,  the  feet 
yellow  with  black  claws,  and  a  red  ring  round  the  eye.  It 
is  of  common  but  irregular  distribution,  chiefly  in  wood- 
land, from  the  Bocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  feeds  main- 
ly on  mast,  nests  in  trees  and  bushes,  and  lays  (as  usual  in 
this  family)  two  white  eggs. 

woodpile  (wftd'pil),  n.  A  stack  or  pile  of  wood, 
especially  of  wood  for  fuel. 

And,  take  it  in  the  autumn,  what  can  be  pleasanter  than 
to  spend  a  whole  day  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  bam  or  a  wood- 
pile, chatting  with  somebody  as  old  as  one's  self? 

Ma/wthome,  Seven  Gables,  iv. 

wood-pimpemel  (wud'pim"per-nel),  n.  A 
European  species  of  loosestrife,  LysimacMa 
nemorum,  somewhat  resembling  the  common 
pimpernel. 

wood-puceront  (wud'pTi''''se-ron),  n.  [<  wooS^ 
+  F.  puceron,  <  pwie,  01*'.  pulce  =  It.  pulce, 
<  L.  pulex,  flea.]  A  kind  of  aphis  or  plant- 
louse. 

wood-pulp  (wHd'pnlp),  n.  Wood-fiber  reduced 
to  a  pulp,  either  mechanically  or  chemically, 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Almost  any 
wood  may  be  used ;  the  amount  of  cellulose  varies  from 
39.41  per  cent,  in  oak  to  66.99  per  cent,  in  flr.  The  easi- 
ly worked  woods  are  preferred,  Cottonwood  and  other 
poplars  being  largely  used  in  North  America.  The  amount 
thus  consumed  in  America  and  continental  Europe  is  very 
large.    Compare  vioodr-paper. 

wood-quail  (wud'kwal),  n.  Any  bird  of  the 
genus  Rollulus;  a  roulroul.     See  cut  under  Mol- 
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wood-rabbit  (w1id'rab'''it),  n.  The  common 
gray  rabbit  of  the  United  States,  Lepvs  sylvati- 
eus.    See  cut  under  cottontail. 

wood-rat  (wud'rat),  n.  Any  species  of  Neo- 
toma,  including  large  woodland  rats  of  the 
United  States,  etc.,  of  the  family  Mwridse,  sub- 
family Murines,  and  section  Sigmodontes,  such 
as  the  Florida  wood-rat,  N.  floridama;  the 
Rocky  Mountain  wood-rat,  JV.  cinerea;  the  Cali- 
fornia wood-rat,  N.fuscipes;  the  Texas  wood- 
rat,  N._  mieropus;  the  ferrugineous  wood-rat 
of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  N.  ferruginea. 
See  pack-rat  (under  rat^),  and  cut  under  Ne- 
otoma. 

wood-reed  (wud'red),  n.    See  reedl. 

woodreeve  (wud'rev),  n.  In  England,  the  stew- 
ard or  overseer  of  a  wood  or  forest. 

wood-robin  (wud'rob"in),  n.  The  American 
wood-thrush,  Turdus  mustelinus.   CLoeal,  U.  S.] 

wood-rock  (wud'rok),  n.    Ligniform  asbestos. 

woodruff,  woodroof  (wud'ruf ,  -rof ),  n.  [Early 
mod.  B.  wood/rofe;  <  ME.  wod/ruffe,  wuderove, 
woderove,  <  AS.  wudurofe,  wuderofe,  <  wudu, 
wood,  +  *rofe,  of  uncertain  meaning.]  A  rubi- 
aeeous  herb,  Asperula  odorata,  of  Europe  and 
Asiatic  Russia,  more  fully  named  sweet  woodruff. 
It  has  a  creeping  rootstock  sending  up  erect  stems,  the 
leaves  whorled,  chiefly  in  eights,  the  flowers  small,  white, 
in  loose  cymes.  The  plant,  from  the  presence  of  coumarin, 
is  scented  like  the  sweet  vernal-grass  and  sweet-clover,  and 
in  parts  of  Europe  it  is  used  to  flavor  the  spring  beverage 
called  May-drink  (which  see).  Woodruff  is  sometimes 
found  growing  near  German  settlements  in  the  United 
States.  The  name  is  extended  to  the  other  species  of  Ae- 
perula.—'DyeiS'  woodruff,  Asperula  tinetoria,  of  Europe, 
whose  roots  sometimes  serve  in  place  of  madder. — Quin- 
sy-woodruff.  Same  as  qmnxyvmrt.— Sweet  woooruff. 
See  def. 

wood-rush  (wud'rush),  n.  [<  wood^  +  rush^, 
TO.  ]  A  plant  of  the  genus  Imzula :  also  called 
glowworm-grass.  The  field  wood-rush.  Lunula  cam- 
pestrU,  is  an  extremely  common  low  plant  of  Europe  and 
North  America,  having  clusters  of  Inrown  chaffy  flowers 
appearing  early  in  spring :  in  Great  Britain  it  is  locally 
called  blackhead-  or  cuckoo-grass  and  chiTnney-sweeps.  A 
larger  species,  L.  sylvatiea,  has  the  names  wood-blades  and 
wood-grass, 

wood-sage  (wud'saj),  n.    See  sage^. 

wood-sandpiper  (wud'sand"pi-p6r),  n.  A  com- 
mon tattler  of  Europe  and  much  ol  the  Old 
World,  Totanvs  glareola,  of  the  family  Scolopa- 


wood-stamp 

woodshock  (wid'shok),  n.  [See  woodehuek^,  ap- 
plied to  a  different  quadruped.]  The  pekan, 
fisher,  or  Peimant's  marten,  Mustela  pennanti 
or  M.  canadensis,  also  called  black-cat  and  black- 
fox.  It  is  the  largest  and  darkest-colored  species  of  the 
genus,  inhabiting  North  America  approximately  between 
36"  and  65°  N.  lat.,  in  wooded  regions  of  the  country ;  it  is 
from  2  to  3  feet  long,  the  tail  over  a  foot  in  length ;  the 
general  color  is  black  or  blackish.  See  pekan,  and  out  un- 
der/!«Aer. 

wood-shrike  (wud'shrik)j  n.  1.  The  wood- 
chat. —  2.  An  African  shrike  of  the  genus  Pri- 
onops. 

wood-shrimp  (wud'shrimp),  n.  A  boring  or 
terebraut  amphipod,  of  the  family  Cheluridse. 
See  cut  under  Chelwra. 

Woodsia  (wiid'zi-a),  n.  [NL.  (E.  Brown,  1815), 
named  after  Joseph  Woods,  a  British  botanist.] 
A  genus  of  delicate  polypodiaeeous  ferns,  na- 
tives of  high  temperate  or  boreal  latitudes. 
They  are  tufted  ferns  with  the  stipes  often  jointed  and 
separating  at  the  joint,  and  round  sori  borne  on  the  back 
of  simply  forked  free  veins.  The  indusium  is  inferior, 
thin,  either  small  and  open  or  early  bursting  into  irregular 
lobes  at  the  top.  There  are  15  species,  of  which  number 
7  are  found  in  North  America.    See  cut  under  indusium. 

wood-skin  (wud'skin),  n.  A  large  canoe,  used 
by  the  Indians  of  Guiana,  made  from  the  bark  of 
the  purple  heart-tree  and  the  simari  or  locust- 
tree.  Some  of  these  canoes  are  large  enough 
to  carry  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  persons. 


wood-quest  (wud'kwest),  n.     The  ring-dove, 
Colum>a  palumbus :  same  as  queest. 

Me  thought  I  saw  a  stock-dove,  or  wood-qwist,  I  know 
not  how  to  tearme  it,  that  brought  short  strawes  to  build 
his  nest  on  a  tall  cedar. 

Lyly,  Saphoand  Phaon,  iv.  3.    (Nares.) 


Wood-sandpiper  I^Totanus glareola). 

cidse,  nearly  related  to  the  redshank  and  green- 
shank,  and  also  to  the  American  solitary  sand- 
piper. 

WOOd-sanicle  (wud'san''''i-kl),  n.    See  sanicle. 

WOOd-saret,  »•  A  kind  of  froth  seen  on  herbs ; 
cuckoo-spit. 

The  froth  which  they  call  woodseare,  being  like  a  kind 
of  spittle,  is  found  but  upon  certain  herbs,  ...  as  laven- 
der, .  .  .  sage,  etc.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  497. 

wood-saw  (wud'sft),  n.  Same  as  bucksaw.  See 
outs  under  saw. 

wood-sawyer  (wud's3."yer),  n.  In  entom.,  same 
as  sawyer,  4. 

wood-screw  (wud'skrS),  n.  A  screw  specially 
made  for  use  in  fastening  together  parts  of 
wooden  structures  or  structures  of  wood  and 
metal.  The  modem  wood-screw  has  generally  a  conical 
point,  like  that  of  a  gimlet.  See  cuts  under  couMernnk, 
screw,  and  serew-thread. 

WOOCl-seret  (wud'ser),  n.  and  a.     [Also  wood- 
seer;  <  loood^  +  sere\  searl.]    I,  n.  The  time 
when  there  is  no  sap  in  a  tree.     lusser.  May's 
Husbandry,  st.  6. 
II.  a.  Dry;  barren. 

The  soil  ...  is  a  poor  wood-sere  land,  very  natural  for 
the  production  of  oaks  especially. 

Avbrey,  Misc.,  p.  211.    (fiavies.) 

Wood's  fusible  alloy.    See  alloy. 
woodshed  (wud'shed),  n.    A  shed  for  keeping 
wood  for  fuel. 

She  looked  so  much  like  one  of  Elfle's  own  little  dolls 
which  she  had  thrown  into  the  woodshed,  out  of  the  way, 
that  she  felt  ashamed.  St  Nicholas,  XVIII.  288. 


wood-slave  (wud'slav),  n.  A  Jamaican  lizard, 
Mabouya  agiUs. 

woodsman (wudz'man),™.;  -pLwoodsmeni-voBn). 
One  who  dwells  in  or  frequents  the  woods,  as  a 
wood-cutter,  sportsman,  hunter,  or  the  like. 

The  sturdy  woodaman- 

J.  F.  Cooper,  Last  of  Mohicans,  xxv. 
Things  that  are  common  to  all  woodsmen. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  202. 

An  Owl  and  a  Duck  will  resort  to  the  same  nest-box,  set 
up  by  a  scheming  woodsmun  for  his  own  advantage. 

Encye.  Brit.,  III.  772. 

The  log  was  white  birch.  .  .  .  Woodsmen  are  at  aloss  to 
account  for  its  intense  and  yet  chaste  flame,  since  the  bark 
has  no  oUy  appearance. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Backlog  Studies,  p.  23. 

Wood's  metal.    See  metal. 

wood-snail  (wud'snal),  n.  A  common  snail  of 
Great  Britain,  Belix  nemoralis. 

wood-snake  (wud'snak),  n.  Any  serpent  of  the 
family  DryopMdse. 

wood-snipe  (wud'smp),  n.  l.  The  European 
woodcock,  Scolopax  rusticula :  so  called  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  common  snipe  of  England 
(Gallimago  media).  See  first  cut  under  wood- 
cock.    [Local,  Eng.] 

The  wood-snipe  was  considered  a  stupid  bird. 

St.  James  Gazette,  March  14, 1887.    (Eneyc.  Diet.) 

2.  The  American  woodcock,  Fhilohela  minor. 
See  second  cut  under  woodcock.     [Virginia.] 

wood-soot  ( wud'sut),  n.  Soot  from  burnt  wood. 
It  has  been  found  useful  as  a  manure. 

Wood's  operation  for  inguinal  hernia.  See 
operation. 

wood-sorrel  (wud'sor"el),  n.  A  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Oxalis.  The  common  wood-sorrel  is  0.  AeetoseUa. 
This  is  a  low  stemless  species,  found  in  damp  deep  shade 
through  the  north  temperate  zone.  Its  peduncles  bear 
single  delicate  flowers,  the  petals  white  with  light-red- 
dish veins.  It  has  the  old  or  local  names  alleluia,  cuckoo- 
bread,  stubwort,  etc.,  and  it  is  regarded  by  some  as  the 
original  Irish  shamrock.  The  violet  wood-sorrel,  0.  via- 
laeea,  is  a  similar  somewhat  smaller  American  plant  with 
violet  petals,  growing  in  less  shaded  ground.  (See  cut 
under  Oxalis.)  0.  comiculata,  the  yellow  wood-sorrel, 
having  slender  leafy  branching  stems  which  are  erect  or 
procumbent,  with  small  yellow  flowers,  grows  nearly 
everywhere.  The  leaves  in  this  genus  contain  oxalic  acid, 
and  have  a  sourish  taste.  Several  Mexican  and  South 
American  species  yield  edible  tuberous  roots.  (See  oca 
and  arracacha.)  Several  exotic  species  are  cultivated  in 
greenhouses,  as  0.  pwrpurdta,  var.  Bowiei,  with  abundant 
flowers  of  a  deep  rose-color,  0.  Jlava  with  yellow  flowers, 
and  0.  versicolor  with  flowers  exhibiting  a  pink  exterior 
when  closed,  white  within,  opening  only  in  sunshine: 
these  are  all  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

wood-sour  (wild' sour),  n.  [Also  wood-sore,  wood-, 
sower. 1  The  wood-sorrel,  Oxalis  Aeetosella; 
sometimes,  the  common  barberry,  Berberis  vul- 
garis.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

WOOd-spack  (wM'spak),  n.  Same  as  wood-spite. 
[Prov.Eng.] 

wood-spirit  ( wud'  spir"it),  n.  Same  as  pyroxylic 
spirit.    See  pyroxylic. 

wood-spite  (wM'spit),  n.  [<  wood^  +  spite,  var. 
of  Speight.']  The  green  woodpecker,  Gecinus  vi- 
ridis.  Also  wood-spack.  Willughby;  May.  See 
cut  -waAen:  popinjay.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

wood-spurge  (wud'sperj),  ».    See  spwrge^. 

wood-stamp  (wud'stamp),  n.  A  stamp,  en- 
graved or  carved  in  wood,  for  impressing  figures 
or  colors  on  fabrics. 
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wood-star  (wud'star),  n.  1.  A  humming-bird  wood-walker  (wiid'wa"k6r),  n.  A  book-name 
01  tue  genasCalotlwrax,  as  0.  calliope.— 2.  The  of  any  of  the  gibbons,  as  members  of  the  genus 
iiahaman  sheartail,  a  humming-bird,  Doricha    Hylohates. 

atetynx,  common  m  New  Providence  and  An-  woodwall  (wud'wftl),  n.    Same  as  woodwale. 
dros  islajids.    See  sheartail.  wood-warbler  (wud'w&r'bler),  n.  A  bird  which 

WOOa-StUl  (wud  stil),  n.    A  turpentine-still.        warbles  in  the  woods.    SpeciflcaUy-(a)  In  Great 

WOOa-Stone  (wud  ston),  n.  Petrified  wood;  es-  Britain,  the  yellow  willow-warbler,  or  wood-wren,  Sylvia, 
peoially,  silioified  wood,  such  as  that  from  An-  "^  Phyllosoopus  sSnlatrix  (the  Sylvia  sylvieola  of  some 
tigua,  the  desert  of  Cairo,  etc. 

wood-stork  (wud'stdrk),  n.  A  stork  of  the  sub- 
family Tantalinse,  more  commonly  and  less  cor- 
rectly called  wood-ibis.  See  cut  under  Tantalus. 

wood-stove  (wtid'stov),  n.  A  stove  specially 
adapted  for  burning  wood,  as  distinguished 
from  a  coal-stove,  gas-stove,  etc. 

wood-strawberry  (wud'stra"ber-i),  n.    See 


authors),  a  small  migratory  species  of  the  subfamily 
viinee,  or  true  warblers,  common  to  much  of  Europe  and 
northern  Africa.  See  cut  under  wood-wren.  ^6)  In  the 
United  States,  a  bird  of  the  beautiful  and  extensive  family 
Mniotiltidse  or  Dend/r<eeidee,  the  American  warblers,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  OHyforM  Sylviidie;  especially,  a  bird 
of  the  genus  Dendroeca,  of  which  more  than  20  species  in- 
habit &e  United  States.  The  beauty  and  variety  of  this 
genus  are  displayed  to  Ibest  advantage  in  the  woodland 
of  the  eastern  United  States,  where  the  numerous  species 
are  conspicuous  ornaments  of  the  forest  scene.  In  most 
parts  of  the  United  States  the  wood-warblers  are  migra- 
tory birds,  coming  with  great  regularity  in  the  spring, 


WOOdsucker  (wud'sufer),  n.  The  green  -wood- 
pecker, GeePaus  viridis.  Compare  sapsucher. 
See  out  under  ^opm/ay.     [New  Forest,  Eng.] 

wood-swallow  (wCid'swol"o),  ».    The  Anglo-    .„«„»„  „»^.»  ^„  „„.„„„. 
Australian  name  of  any  bird  of  the  family  woodward  (wud'ward),  m.     [<  MF,.  wodeward ; 


woody 

structures:  as,  the  woodwork  t>t  a  house  (that 
is,  the  inner  fittings,  etc.). 

A  young  man  has  some  reason  to  be  displeased  when  he 
finds  the  girl  of  his  heart  hand  in  hand  wiui  another  young 
gentleman  in  an  occult  and  shady  recess  of  the  wood-wm^ 
of  Brighton  Pier.  Thackeray,  Philip,  xiv. 

The  rich  painting  of  the  wood-work  was  beginning  to 
fade.  B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  128. 

woodworker  (wud' wer^'ker),  n.  1 .  A  worker  in 
wood,  as  a  carpenter,  joiner,  or  cabinet-maker. 
—  3.  A  power-machine  for  jointing,  molding, 
squaring,  and  facing  wood.  Itismadeadjustsir 
ble,  and  has  various  attachments  for  work  of  dif- 
ferent kinds — Universal  woodworker,  a  combina- 
tion machine  for  working  in  wood,  so  made  that  the  two 
sides  can  work  independently  or  in  concert,  as  may  be 
desired.  Such  machines  ar6  adapted  for  a  great  variety 
of  work,  as  chamfering,  graining,  tenoning,  crosscutting, 
and  mitering.    JS.  B.  KnigM. 


ea7h  rits  ornnLr5,fSinglorT/eioran?ffi  WOOd-WOrm  (wud'w6nn),  ».     A  worm,  grub,  or 
passing  on  to  reappear  in  even  greater  profusion  during     larva  that  IS  bred  in  wood. 

the  autumn.  See  warUer,  where  all  the  species  that  have  wOOdwOSOt,  n,     [AJso,  corruptly,  woodhouse:  (. 
English  names  are  defined.  


Hence  the  surname  Wood- 
a  landreeve. 


<  wood^  -1-  ward^,  n. 
ward.']    A  forester 

She  [a  forest]  hath  also  her  peculiar  Officers,  as  For- 
esters, Verderers,  Kegarderers,  Agisters,  &c.  Whereas  a 
Chase  or  Park  hath  only  Keepers  and  Woodmards. 

Howell,  Letters,  iv.  16. 

The  wood-ward,  who  watched  the  forest,  could  claim 
every  tree  that  the  wind  blew  down. 

J.  R.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  317. 


ArtamidsB;  a  swallow-shrike  (which  see,  with 

cut). 
wood-swift  (wM'swift),  n.    The  moth  Epialms 

sylmnus.    See  smft\  7. 
woodsy  (wiid'zi),  a.     [<  woods,  pi.  of  wood^,  -I- 

-2/1.]    Belonging  to  or  associated  with  woods; 

peculiar  to  or  characteristic  of  woods :  as,  a 

woodsy  stream;  a  woodsy  flavor.     [U.S.] 

Harry,  Tina,  Esther,  and  I  ran  up  and  down  and  in  and  •ii[r__j_,„_j,-„  /„,-,j  „k  /a-  ■■\ 
about  the  piles  of  wood  that  evening  with  a  joyous  satis-  Woodwardia  (wud-vrar'di-a),  n. 
taction.    How  fresh  and  spicy  and  MooiJgj/ it  smelt  I    lean 
smell  now  the  fragrance  of  the  hickory,  whose  clear,  oily 
bark  in  burning  cast  forth  perfume  quite  equal  to  cinna- 
""<>■>.  s.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  485. 

Woodsy  and  wild  and  lonesome. 
The  swift  stream  wound  away. 

WhittCer,  Cobbler  Eeezer's  Vision. 

WOOdtapper  (wud'tap"6r),  n.    A  woodpecker. 
Also  woodtopper.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

wood-tar  (wud'tar),  n.      Tar  obtained  from 
wood.    See  tarK 

wood-thrnsb  (wud'thmsh),  n.    l.  The  mistle- 
thrnsh.    [Local,  Scotland.] —3.  In  the  United 
States,  Turdiis  {Sylocichla)  mustelinus,  a  beau- 
tiful thrash  of  a  russet  hue  above,  passing  into 
olivaceous  on  the  rump  and  tail,  the  under 
parts  pure  white  or  faintly  tinged  with  buff  on    *°™- 
the  breast,  with  a  profusion  of  arrow-headed  woodwardlte       (wud'- 
blackish  spots,    it  is  7i  to  8  inches  long,  and  about  13     y3'''d-lt)j_re._  [Named  af  ■ 
in  extent.    It  abounds  in  copses  and  woods  of  eastern 
parte  of  the  United  States,  is  an  exquisite  songster,  and 
neate  in  bushes  or  low  trees,  laying  four  or  five  robin- 
blue  eggs  without  spots,  1^  inches  long  by  -^  inch  broad. 


1790),  named  after  Thomas  J, 
English  botanist.]  A 
small  genus  of  polypodi- 
aceous  ferns,  the  chain- 
ferns,  mostly  natives  of 
north  temperate  regions. 
They  are  large  ferns  with  pin- 
natifid  or  pinnate  fronds,  and 
linear  or  oblong  sori  which  are 
sunk  in  cavities  of  the  frond, 
arranged  in  a  chain-like  row 
parallel  to  the  midribs  of  the 
pinnte.  The  indnsium  is  fixed 
by  its  outer  margin  to  the 
fruiting  veinlet,  and  covers 
the  cavity  like  alid.  Of  the  6 
species  3  are  found  in  North 
America.    See  also  cut  under 


[NL.(Sinith, 
Woodward,  an 


It  is  migratory,  breeds  throughout  its  range,  and  is  rather 
southerly,  not  going  north  of  New  England.  It  is  the 
most  strongly  marked  species  of  its  subgenus.  The  name 
is  sometimes  extended  to  the  several  species  of  the  same 
subgenus  (Bylocichla),  as  the  hermit-thrush,  the  olive- 
back,  the  veery,  and  others.  Also  locally  called  wood- 
robin. 

To  her  grave  sylvan  nooks 
Thy  steps  allure  us,  which  the  wood-thrush  hears 
As  maids  their  lovers',  and  no  treason  fears. 

Lowell,  To  Whittier. 


ter  Dr.  S.  P.  Woodward 
(1821-65).]  A  hydrous 
sulphate  of  copper,  oc- 
curring in  concretionary 
forms  of  a  blue  color, 
found  in  Cornwall,  Eng- 
land. 

woodwardship  (wud'- 
wftrd-ship),  n.  [<  wood- 
ward +  -ship.']  The  of- 
fice of  woodward. 


ME.  woodwose,  wodewose,  wodewese,  woodwyse, 
wowyse;  <  AS.  wtidewdsa,  a  man  of  the  ■woods, 
a  faun  or  satyr,  <  wudu,  wood,  4-  *wdsa,  prob. 
'  a  being,'  <  wesan,  dial,  wosan,  be :  see  was.]  A 
wild  man  of  the  woods ;  a  satyr  or  faun.  Eepre- 
sentations  of  woodwoses  often  appear  in  her- 
aldry as  supporters. 

WodwoB,  that  woned  in  the  knarres  [rocks]. 
Sir  Oamayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  721. 
In  he  schokkes  his  schelde,  schountes  he  no  lengare ; 
Bot  alios  unwyse  wodewyse  he  wente  at  the  gayneste. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  3818. 
Some  like  brute  beaste  grazed  upon  the  ground,  some 
went  naked,  some  roamed  like  woodwoses. 

Sir  T.  Wilson  (Arber's  Eng.  Gamer,  I.  464). 

wood- wren  ( wud'ren),  n.  1 .  Either  one  of  two 
small  woodland  birds  of  Europe,  belonging  to 
the  subfamily  Sylmimx.  la)  The  willow-warbler  or 
willow-wren,  Phyllosoopus  trochU'U^.  (6)  The  true  wood- 
warbler,  or  yellow  willow-wren,  Phyltoseopm  sibilatrie: 


ChajD-fein  ilVeodwardia 
yirginica), 
a,  pinnule,  showing  tlie  fruit- 
dots  (sori). 


Also  Mr.  Hungerf  ord  has  engrossed  the  above  spoils  and 
60  more  trees  at  ij-  by  connivance  of  Mr.  Inkpen,  who  sold 
him  the  woodwardship  of  that  manor  for  33/4. 

Darrdl  Papers  (H.  Hall's  Society  in  Elizabethan  Age 

[App.,  it), 
the  death-watch.  WOod-wasp  (wud'wosp), ».     1.  A  European  so- 
cial wasp,  or  paper-wasp,  Vespa  syhesiris,  which 
hangs  its  nest  in  a  tree.— 3.  A  wasp  which  bur- 


wood-tick  (wud'tik),  n.     1.  Any  tick  of  the 
family  Ixodidse.    See  HcodidBe,  Uck\  and  cut 
under  Aoa/rida. — 3.  A  small  insect  which  ticks 
in  the  woodwork  of  houses 
See  out  under  deafh-watdh. 

wood-tin  (wud 'tin),  ».  A  nodular  variety  of 
cassiterite,  or  tin-stone,  of  a  brownish  color 
and  fibrous  structure,  and  somewhat  resem- 
bling dry  wood  in  appearance. 

woodtopper  (wTid'top*6r),  n.  Same  as  wood- 
tapper. 

wood-tortoise  (wud'tdr^tis),  n.    See  tortoise. 

wood-vetch  (wud'vech),  n.    See  veteh. 

wood-vine  (wud'viu),  n.    The  bryony. 

wood-vinegar  (wud'vin'f-gar),  n.    See  vinegar. 

wood-violet  (wTid'vi''a-let)','  n.  1.  Same  as 
hedge-violet. — 3.  The  bird's-foot  violet. 

wood-wagtail  (wud' wag'tal),  ».    Bee  wagtail.    --^,  ^      ,    ■ :,,     is  ,-,., 

woodwale  (wud'wal),  n.  [Also  woodwaU,  and  wooa-wa^  (wud  waks),  n.  [Also  wood-waxen, 
formerly  woodwele,  woodweele;  also  witwall,  q .  v. ;  ^^°-  wa^^aaew  (smulating  woad) ;  <  ME.  wode- 
<  ME.  wudewale,  wodewale  (=  MD.  wedmwael,  ™^«;  <■  A8.  wjMdweaaje,  <  wudu,yrooA.,  ■¥  weax, 
weedewael  =  MLG.  wedewale  =  MHft.  witewal,  '^ax  (?).j  Same  as  woadwaxm. 
G.  wittewal);  <  woodX  +  -wale  (uncertain).]  ^ooa-waxen  (wud  wak'sn),  m.  Same  as  wood- 
The  woodhaok;  a  ■woodpecker,  as  the  yaffle, 


Yellow  Wood-wren  {Phylloseopus  siiilatrix). 

the  preferable  use  of  the  name.  The  two  species,  though 
quite  distinct,  are  much  alike  and  often  confounded. 
Neither  is  a  wren  in  a  proper  sense. 
3t.  A  supposed  species  of  true  wren,  described 
by  Audubon  in  1834  as  Troglodytes  americanus, 
but  not  different  from  the  common  house-^wren 
of  the  United  States. 
WOOd--wroth  (wod'rdth),  a.  Angry  to  the  ex- 
tent of  madness.     [Scotch.] 

When  he  saw  her  dear  heart's  blood, 
A  wood-wroth  waxed  he. 


Lord  Thomas  and  Fair  Annet  (AUingham's  Ballad-Book). 

rows  in  wood,  as  certain  species"5f  Cm6ro»l  wSSdW^A'T)  a' 'rEarltZk  F  «l«o  ,.«„^^ 

|.  ^^r^^i£^n-?hTs^^d-r&rtL?ri-n     r^^ 

w^JCh  she  deposits  her  eggs,  with  larvEB  or  insects  as  food     ,  "  ^^^oiliKling  vnth  wood;  wooded:  as,  woodtf 


for  her  progeny  when  hatched.  These  insects  are  extreme- 
ly active  in  their  habits,  and  fond  of  the  nectar  of  flowers. 
The  larger  species  are  marked  with  yellow  rings,  while 
ttiose  of  the  smaller  are  generally  black.  See  cut  under 
Crabro. 

3.  A  homtaU;  any  member  of  the  Vroceridie 
(or  Siricidse),  the  larvae  of  all  of  -which  are 
wood-borers ;  a  tailed  wasp,  as  Vrocerns  or  Sirex 


Wodewale,  bryd,  idem  quod  reynefowle  (or  wodehake) 
supra  et  lucar.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  631. 

In  many  places  were  nyghtingales, 
Alpes,  Qmches,  and  wodewaZes. 

Ram.  of  the  Rose,  L  658. 

The  wodewale  beiyde  als  a  belle, 
That  all  the  wode  abowte  me  rouge. 
Thomas  of  Ersseldoune  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  98). 

The  woodweele  sang,  and  wold  not  cease, 
Sitting  upon  the  spraye. 
Robin  Hood  and  Guy  of  Gisbome  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  180). 


wax. 

woodweelet,  woodwelet,  n.  Obsolete  forms  of 
woodwale. 

wood-widgeon  (wild'-wij^on),  n.  See  widgeon, 
2  (c). 

wood-wool  (wiid'^wiil),  n.  Fine  shavings  made 
from  pine  wood,  specially  prepared  and  used  as 
a  surgical  dressing. 

woodwork  (wud'wferk),  n.  Objects,  or  parts 
of  objects,  made  of  wood ;  that  wiich  is  pro- 
duced by  the  carpenters'  or  joiners'  art :  gener- 
ally applied  to  details  rather  than  to  complete 


land;  a  aioodj^  region. 

It  is  all  woddy,  but  by  the  Sea  side  Southward  there  are 
sands  like  downes. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  II.  277. 
Oft  in  glimmering  bowers  and  glades 
He  met  her,  and  in  secret  shades 
Of  woody  Ida's  inmost  grove. 

Milton;  II  Penseroso,  1.  29. 
^,-™'S,°?"^  "^^y  lingered  on  the  woody  crests  of  the  preci- 
§»^th^^  *r^j'"i"8  some  parts  of  the  river,  giving  gfeater 
depth  to  the.dait-gray  and  purple  of  theiirockf  sides. 

Irving,  Sketoh-Book,  p.  438. 
3.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  woods;  dwell- 
ing or  situated  in  the  woods ;  peculiar  to  a  wood 
or  forest;  sylvan;  woodland;  woodsy. 
All  the  Satyres  scome  their  woody  kind. 

Spertser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vi.  18. 

tr>^^^'^^"^^^^^P^3^  ^^  ™  ^^^  Indian  trauels  had 
round  in  a  woodte  solltarlnesse. 

.    _  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  867. 

3.  Consisting  of  or  containing  wood ;  ligneous  r 

as,  the  woody  parts  of  plants. 

Herbs  are  those  plants  whose  stalks  are  soft  and  have 

nothing  woodj,  in  t£em,  as  grass,  sowthisae,3hSmloofc 

i'Oo*e.  Elem.  of  Nat.  PhUos.,  ix. 

woody  scent  or  flavor.-oiandulax  Woody  fiber. 


woody 

See  glandidar.—Wooiy  fiber,  the  fiber  of  wood.  See 
vegetable  Men  (under  fiber),  wood-cell,  and  woody  Uime, 
below.— Woody  layers.  See  Joj/er.— Woody  mullent, 
the  Jeraaalem  sage,  Phlomis  fruticom. 

Verbeaoo,  wooU-blade,  torche-herbe,  lung-woort,  hares- 
beard,  french-sage,  hlgtaper,  or  wooddi^mullein.  Maria. 
Wood^  nightshade.  See  nightshade,  l  (a).— Woody 
stem,  in  ^ot. ,  a  stem  of  a  hard  or  woody  nature,  which  lasts 
for  many  years,  as  the  tmnks  of  trees.— Woody  tissue,  lu 
60*.,  vegetable  tissue  composed  chiefly  of  wood-cells.  See 
wood-cell  and  tissue,  i. 
wooer  (wS'fer),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  wower; 
<  ME.  wowere,  wowar,  woware,  wov/were,  <  ASi. 
wogere,  a  wooeT,  <  wogian,  woo :  see  wooK']  One 
who  woes,  (a)  One  who  courts  or  solicits  in  love ;  a 
suitor. 

"  By  my  f eith,  frere,"  quod  I,  "  xe  faren  lyke  thlse  woweres 
That  wedde  none  wydwes  but  forto  welde  here  godis." 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xi.  71. 
I'll  mark  no  words  that  smooth-faced  wooers  say. 

Shak.,  L.  1.  L.,  v.  2.  838. 
(2>t)  One  who  promotes  the  marriage  of  another ;  a  match- 
maker. 

Wowar,  or  he  that  wowythe  for  another.  Pronuba, 
paranimphus.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  633. 

woof  (wSf ),  n.  [Altered,  by  initial  oonlormity 
with  weave,  weft,  web,  from  oof,  <  ME.  oof,  < 
AS.  owef,  oweb,  aweb,  oontr.  to  db,  woof,  <  dwefan 
in  pp.  awefen,  weave,  <  a-  +  wefan,  weave :  see 
o-l  and  weaveKI  1.  The  thread  that  is  carried 
by  the  shuttle  and  is  woven  into  the  wai'p  by 
being  passed  back  and  forth  through  succes- 
sive sheds,  or  partings  made  in  the  warp  or 
lengthwise  threads  by  the  action  of  heddles; 
the  threads  that  run  from  side  to  side  of  a  web ; 
the  weft. 

The  placing  of  the  tangible  parts  in  length  or  transverse, 
as  in  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  textile,  is  more  inwatd  or 
more  outward.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

2.  Texture ;  cloth :  as,  a  pall  of  softest  woof. 
There  wafi  an  awful  rainbow  once  in  heaven: 
We  know  her  woof,  her  texture ;  she  is  given 
In  the  dull  catalogue  of  common  things. 

Keats,  Xamia,  ii. 

His  movements  were  watched  by  hundreds  of  natives, 

...  an  exceedingly  tall  race,  almost  naked,  .  .  .  the 

women  cinctured  with  a  woof  of  painted  feathers  or  a 

deerskin  apron.  Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  34. 

woofy  (wo'fl),  a.     [<  woof  +  -^1.]     Having  a 
close  texture;  dense:   as,  a  woofy  cloud.    J. 
Baillie. 
woohoo  (w3-h5'),  n.     The  sail-fish:   same  as 
loohoo^  (where  see  cut). 
wooingly  (w8'ing-li),  acb.    In  a  wooing  man- 
ner; enticingly;  with  persuasiveness. 
Heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here.    Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  6.  6. 

wookt,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  weelc^. 
wool  (wTil),  n.  [Formerly  also  wooU;  So.  woo;  < 
ME.  wall,  woUe,  wulle,  <  AS.  wuU,  wul  =  OPries. 
wolle,  ulU  =  D.  wol  =  LG.  wulle  =  OHGr.  wolla, 
MHG.  G.  wolle  =  Icel.  ull  =  Sw.  ull  =  Dan.  uld 
=  G-oth.  wuUa,  wool  (Teut.  *wolla,  assimilated 
from  *wolna),  =  OBulg.  vWma  =  Lith.  wilna  = 
Buss,  volna  =  L.  villus,  shaggy^  hair,  vellus,  a 
fleece,  wool,  =  Skt.  w-nd,  wool;  lit.  a  '  covering,' 
formed,  vrith  suffix  -na,  from  a  root  seen  in  Skt. 
■v/  var,  cover.  Connection  with  Gr.  ipiov,  wool, 
elpog,  wool,  oJ^f,  woolly,  shaggy,  thick,  etc.,  is 
doubtful.]  1.  The  fine,  soft,  curly  hair  which 
forms  the  fleece  or  fleecy  coat  of  the  sheep  and 
some  other  animals,  as  the  goat  and  alpaca,  in 
fineness  approaching  fur.  The  wool  or  fleece  of  the 
sheep  furnishes  the  most  important  material  for  clothing  in 
all  cold  and  temperate  climates.  The  felting  property  from 
which  wool  derives  its  chief  value,  and  which  is  its  special 
distinction  from  hair,  depends  in  part  upon  the  kinks  in 
the  shaft  or  fiber,  but  mainly  upon  the  scales  with  which 
the  surface  is  imbricated.  These  scales  are  minute,  from 
about  2,000  to  nearly  4,000  to  the  inch,  andwhorled  about 
the  stem  in  verticils ;  the  stem  itself  is  extremely  slender, 
being  less  than  one  thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Wool  is  kept  soft  and  pliable  by  the  wool-oil,  commonly 
called  yolk.  In  different  animals  wool  shades  by  imper- 
ceptible degrees  into  hair ;  and  that  of  the  sheep  simply 
represents  an  extreme  case  of  the  most  desirable  qualities, 
namely,  fineness,  kinkiness,  and  scaliness  of  the  fiber, 
together  with  its  length,  strength,  and  luster,  and  the 
copiousness  of  the  fleece,  which  consists  entirely  of  wool, 
withouthair;inallofwhichparticularsthewoolofthedif- 
f  erent  breeds  of  sheep  varies  to  a  degree.  (Compare  def.  2.) 
Wool  when  shorn  is  divided  into  two  classes,  short  wool,  or 
earding-wool,  seldom  exceeding  a  length  of  3  or  4  inches, 
and  long  wool,  or  comMng-wool,  varying  in  length  from 
4  to  S  inches,  each  class  being  subdivided  into  a  variety  of 
sorts,  according  to  the  fineness  and  soundness  of  the 
staple.  The  finest  wools  are  of  short  staple,  and  the  coarser 
wools  usually  of  long  staple.  Wools  which  unite  a  high 
degree  of  fineness  and  softness  with  considerable  length 
of  staple  bear  a  high  price.  English-bred  sheep  produce 
a  good,  strong  combing-wool,  that  of  the  Scotich  breeds 
being  somewhat  harsher  and  coarser.  The  finest  carding- 
wools  were  formerly  exclusively  obtained  from  Spain,  the 
native  country  of  the  merino  sheep,  and  at  a  later  period 
extensively  from  Germany,  where  that  breed  had  been 
successfully  introduced  and  cultivated.  Immense  flocks 
of  merinos  are  now  reared  in  Australia,  North  and  South 
America,  and  South  Africa. 
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A  lytylle  Lomb  with  outen  Wolle. 

Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  264. 

And  sotte  wolle  our  book  seith  that  she  wroghte, 
To  kepen  her  fro  slouthe  and  ydelnesse. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1. 1721. 

Wool  is  a  modified  form  of  hair,  distinguished  by  its 
slender,  soft,  and  wavy  or  curly  structure,  and  by  the 
highly  imbricated  or  serrated  surface  of  its  fllaments. 

Eneyc.  Brit,  XXIV.  663. 

2.  The  fine,  short,  thick  underfur  or  down  of 
any  animal,  as  distinguished  from  the  longer 
and  stiffer  hairs  which  come  to  the  surface  of 
the  pelage .  Most  hairy  animals  have  at  least  two  coats, 
one  of  long  and  comparatively  straight,  stout,  stiS  hairs, 
the  other  of  wool.    See  urtderfur. 

In  that  Contree  ben  white  Hennes  withouten  Fetheres ; 
but  thei  beren  white  Wolle,  as  Scheep  don  here. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  208. 

Eye  of  newt  and  toe  of  frog. 
Wool  of  bat  and  tongue  of  dog. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 16. 

3.  The  short,  crisp,  curly  or  kinky  hair  of  the 
head  of  some  persons,  as  negroes ;  humorously, 
the  hair  of  any  person's  head.     [CoUoq.] 

From  a  strange  freak  of  nature,  not  Unusual  in  these. 
Virginian  motmtains,  his  knotty  wool  was  of  a  pale  tan- 
color.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  203. 

4.  Any  light,  downy,  fleecy,  or  flocculent  sub- 
stance resembling  wool,  (a)  The  dense  furry  or 
woolly  coat  of  mauy  insects,  as  the  pubescence  covering 
the  moths  known  as  millers,  that  on  various  caterpillars, 
that  spun  by  various  larvee  for  a  case  or  cocoon,  etc.  Se- 
cretions of  various  insects  are  very  nicely  graded  from  a 
solid  waxy  consistency  through  various  frothy  states  to  a 
light  dry  fleecy  condition  resembling  wool :  see  viax-insect, 
spiUle-in^ct,  and  woolly  aphis  (under  woolly).  In  another 
large  class  of  cases  the  spun-out  secretion  is  gossamer, 
cobweb,  or  true  silk.  See  these  words,  and  silkworm,  (b) 
In  bot. :  (1)  A  sort  of  down  or  pubescence,  or  a  clothing  of 
dense  curling  hairs,  on  the  surface  of  certain  plants.  (2) 
The  flber  of  the  cotton-plant,  commonly  called  eottim-^wool. 
—Angora  wool,  the  wool  of  the  Angora  goai^  from  which 
angora  is  made.— Berlin  wool,  a  kind  of  fine  dyed  wool 
used  for  worsted-work,  knitting,  etc.  It  is  harder  and 
closer  than  zephyr-wool. — Camel's  wool,  mohair. — Cape 
wool,  a  somewhat  inferior  variety  of  wool  brought  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Cardlng-WOOl,  wool  of  short 
flber  worked  upon  a  carding-niachine.  It  is  distinguished 
from  eornbing-wool,  which  has  a  long  fiber  and  is  prepared 
for  spinning  by  combing.— Dyed  in  the  wool,  tinged  in 
the  fiber ;  hence,  permanent ;  lasting ;  not  liable  to  fade 
or  change;  thorough;  out-and-out:  as,  a  dyed-in-the-wool 
democrat.  [U.  S.]— Fleece-wools.  See  Jeece,  1.— Ger- 
man wool.  Same  as  Berlin  wool. — Glass  wool,  a  mass 
of  flue  fllaments  of  glass  forming  together  a  cotton-like 
substance  similar  to  mineral  wool. — Great  cry  and  lit- 
tle wool,  much  cry  and  little  wool.    See  cry. 

And  so  his  hyghnes  shal  haue  theroff  but  as  hadd  the 
man  that  sherid  is  hogge,  muche  erye  and  li^l  well. 
Sir  John  Fortescue  (c.  1476),  On  the  Govemaunce  of  Eng- 
land, X.,  quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VI.  186. 

But  if  you  compare  histhreatenings  and  his  after-aSec- 
tions  you  would  say  of  them,  as  that  wise  man  shearing 
his  hogs :  Here  is  a  great  deal  of  cry,  but  a  Utae  wool. 

Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  477. 

Hamburg  wool,  one  of  the  varieties  of  German  or  Berlin 
wool  made  for  fancy  work. — Hand-washed  wool,  wool 
washed  before  the  sheep  were  shorn.— Holmgren's 
wools,  skeins  of  wool  of  different  colors  used  as  tests  for 
color-blindness. — Laid  wool,  wool  from  sheep  which  had 
been  smeared  with  tar  and  butter  as  a  protection  from 
the  rigor  of  winter.— Leviathan  wool.  See  leviathan. 
— LongwooL  Seedef.1.— Mineral  wool.  Seemineral. 
—  More  sauealC  than  wool,  more  noise  than  substance. 
[Colloq.] 

For  matter  of  title  he  thought  there  was  more  squeak 
than  wool.   Soger  North,  Lord  Guilford,  II.  17.    (Davies.) 

Philosopher's  wool,  philosophic  wool.  See  philo- 
sophic.—'Ptae-wool,  pine-needle  wool.  See  pine-needle. 
—Scoured  wooL  See  scoari.- Shetland  wool,  a  thin 
hairy  undyed  and  very  tenacious  and  strong  worsted,  spun 
in  the  Shetland  Islands  from  the  wool  of  the  native  sheep, 
and  very  extensively  used  in  the  knitting  of  fine  shawls 
and  other  garmente.  Encyc.  Brit,  XIV.  127. — Skirted 
wool.  See  sMrtetJ.— Spanish  wool,wool  impregnated  with 
rouge.— To  pull  the  wool  over  one's  eyes,  to  deceive 
or  delude  one ;  throw  dust  in  one's  eyes ;  prevent  one  from 
seeing  clearly  in  any  way.— Wool-btmdllns  machine, 
a  machine  for  compressing  and  tying  fleeces  into  bundles ; 
a  fleece-folder  orwool-packer.- Wool  In  the  grease,  the 
technical  name  for  wool  which  has  not  been  cleaned  either 
before  or  after  shearing.  (See  also  cinder-wool,  cotton-wool, 
dead-wool,  lamb's-woolj  smn-wool,  slag-wool.) 

wool  (wil),  V.  t.  [<  wool,  re.]  To  pull  the  hair 
of,  in  sport  or  anger;  rumple  or  tousle  the  hair 
of.     [Colloq.,  U.  S.] 

wool-ball  (wul'bM),  n.  A  ball  of  wool,  espe- 
cially such  as  is  found  in  the  stomach  of  sheep 
and  other  animals. 

wool-bearing  (wul 'barring),  a.  Producing 
wool ;  having  a  fleece,  as  the  sheep. 

wool-bladet,  »•  A  plant,  apparently  the  mul- 
len.  See  quotation  at  woody  mullen  (under 
woody). 

wool-burler  (wxd'b6r"ler),  n.  One  who  burls 
wool  or  woolen  cloth.    See  TmrV-,  v.  t. 

wool-carder  (wi^'kar^d^r),  n.  One  who  cards 
wool.     See  wool-carding. 

wool-carding  (wul'kar'ding),  n.  The  process 
of  separating  the  fibers  of  wool  and  laying 
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them  parallel  preparatory  to  spinning.     See 
card!^  and  carding^. 

wool-cleaner  (wil'kle'nSr),  n.  A  machine  for 
beating,  shaking,  and  cleaning  wool  previous 
to  scouring  and  dyeing;  a  wool-duster  or  wool- 
picker. 

wool-comber  (wiil'k6"m6r),  n.  One  employed 
in  wool-combing. 

wool-combing  (wul'ko"ming),  n.  The  act  or 
process  of  separating  the  fibers  of  wool,  espe- 
cially long-fibered  wool,  and  laying  them  paral- 
lel as  in  wool-carding.    See  comb'^  and  combing. 

woold  (w51d),  V.  t.  [With  excrescent  d,  <  D. 
woelen,  wind,  wrap,  =  OHG.  wuolen,  MHG. 
wuelen,  G.  wuhlen,  stir,  move,  wallow,  etc.;  cf. 
wallow^.']  NoMt.,  to  wind ;  particularly,  to  wind 
(a  rope)  round  a  mast  or  yard,  when  made  of  two 
or  more  pieces,  at  the  place  where  they  are 
fished,  for  the  purpose  of  confining  and  support- 
ing them. 

woolder  (wSl'der),  n.  [<  woold  +  -eri.]  1. 
Naut.,  a  stick  used  in  woolding. —  2.  In  rope- 
maJcmg,  one  of  the  pins  passing  through  the  top, 
and  forming  a  handle  to  it.    See  #opS,  2. 

wool-driver  (wul'dri''''vto),  n.  One  who  buys 
wool  in  different  parts  of  a  sheep-raising  coun- 
try, and  brings  it  for  sale  to  the  woolen-mill  or 
market.     [Great  Britain.] 

wool-dryer  (wul'dri"6r),  n.  A  machine  for  dry- 
ing wool  which  has  been  washed,  dyed,  etc. 

wool-duster  (wul'dus"t6r),  n.  A  machine  for 
removing  impurities  from  wool  by  means  of 
beaters. 

wool-dyed  (wul'did),  a.  Dyed  in  the  wool— 
that  is,  before  spinning  or  weaving:  as  wool- 
dyed  cloth. 

woolen,  woollen  (wul'en),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME. 
wollen,  wullen,  <  AS.  wyllen  (=  OHG.  wulUn, 
MHG.  G.  wollen),  woolen,  <  wul,  wool,  +  -en^ : 
see  wool,  to.]  I.  a.  1.  Made  of  wool;  consist- 
ing of  wool :  as,  woolen  cloth.  Bacon. 
On  a  poure  beggar  put  a  scherte. 
And  wollen  wedysthat  warm  will  last. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  214.  • 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  wool:  as,  woolen  man- 
ufactures.— 3.  Clad  in  the  rough,  homespun 
serges  of  former  times,  as  opposed  to  the  silk, 
velvet,  and  fine  linen  of  the  wealthier  classes ; 
hence, coarse;  boorish;  rustic;  vulgar. 
Woollen  vassals,  things  created 
To  buy  and  sell  with  groats.     Shak.,  Cor.,  ill.  2.  9. 
Woolen-back  satin,  satm  of  which  the  back  is  composed 
of  linsey-woolsey:  it  is  durable  and  not  liable  to  crease. 
Diet,  of  Needlework.— Woolen  plush,  a  plush  with  a 
woolen  pile.— Woolen  velvet,  a  general  name  for  a 
woolen  cloth  with  velvet  texture.    See  astraklian,  beaverl, 
Utrecht  velvet  (under  velvet),  and  velvet. 

II.  n.  Clothmadeof  wool,  or  chiefly  of  wool: 
an  abbreviation  of  woolen  cloth. 

I  could  not  endure  a  husband  with  a  beard  on  his  face : 

I  had  rather  lie  in  the  woo22en.    Shak. ,  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 33. 

The  pre-existence  under  concrete  forms  of  the  woollens, 

silks,  and  cottons  we  wear,  we  can  trace  some  distance 

back.  H.  Spencer,  First  Principles,  §  93. 

woolen-cord  (wul'en-k6rd),  n.  A  kind  of  cordu- 
roy, or  ribbed  stuff,  of  which  the  face  is  wholly 
of  wool. 

woolen-draper  (vriil'en-dra'''per),  n.  A  dealer 
in  woolen  cloths  of  different  kinds ;  especially, 
a  retail  dealer  in  woolens  for  men's  wear. 

woolenette,  wooUenette  (wul-e-nef),  n.  [< 
woolen  +  dim.  -ette.']  A  trade-name  for  a  va- 
riety of  woolen  cloth. 

woolen-matelassd  (wul 'en-mat-las*  a),  n. 
Woolen  cloth  woven  with  flowers  and  other 
patterns  in  a  light  matelassS  silk.  It  is  used 
for  women's  outer  garments. 

woolen-printer  (wul'en-pria"t6r),  n.  One  who 
prints  woolen  cloth,  such  as  flannel,  with  col- 
ored patterns. 

woolen-scribbler  (wul'en-skrib'''16r),  n.  Same 
as  wool-scribbler. 

wool-extract  (wid'eks'^trakt),  n.  Wool  recov- 
ered from  mixed  fabrics  of  wool  and  cotton  by 
subjecting  them  to  a  chemical  process  which 
destroys  the  cotton. 

wool-fat  (wiil'fat),  n.  1.  Same  as  suint. —  2. 
A  fatty  substance  obtained  from  wool  and  used 
as  a  basis  for  ointments;  lanolin. 

WOOlfell  (wul'fel),  n.  [<  wool  +  felis.-]  The 
skin  of  a  wool-bearing  beast  with  the  fleece  stiU 
on  it. 

The  duties  on  wool,  sheepskins,  or  woolf ells,  and  leather, 
exported,  were  .  .  .  payable  by  every  merchant  as  well 
native  as  stranger.  Blackstone,  Com.,  I.  viii. 

In  1333  the  merchants  granted  ten  shilliDgs  on  the  sack 
a.nd  woolfells,  and  apoundonthelasi^butthis  also  was  re- 
garded as  illegal,  and  superseded  by  royal  ordinance. 

Slubbs,  Const  Hist.,  §  277. 

woolfistt  (wul'fist),  n.    Same  as  wolfs-fist. 
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wool-gathering  (will'gagpH^fer-mg),  n.  The  act 
of  gathering  wool:  usually  applied  figurative- 
ly to  the  indulgence  of  idle  fancies  or  to  any 
foolish  or  fruitless  pursuit.  The  allusion  is  proba- 
bly to  the  practice  of  gathering  the  tufts  of  wool  to  be 
found  on  bushes  and  hedges,  necessitating  much  wander- 
ing to  little  purpose. 

His  wits  were  a  wool-gathering,  as  they  say,  and  his  head 
busied  about  other  matters.    Burton,  Anat.  otMeL,  p.  189. 

I  crost  the  water  in  my  gown  and  slippers, 
To  see  my  rents  and  buildings  of  the  Bankside, 
And  I  am  slipt  clean  out  of  ken,  fore-god, 
A  wool-gathering. 
Heywood,  If  you  Know  not  me  (Works,  ed.  1874, 1.  302). 
What!  I  think  my  wits  are  a  wool-gathering  to-day. 

Sviijt,  Polite  Conversation,  iii. 

wool-grass  (wid'gras),  n.  A  rush-like  plant, 
Eriophorum  eyperinum  {Seirpvs  Eriophwurn), 
common  in  low  grounds  through  the  eastern 
half  of  North  America.  It  grows  from  2  to  5  feet 
high,  bearing  at  the  summit  a  spreading  and  drooping 
panicle  of  very  numerous  small  heads  which  are  woolly 
with  the  rusty  tortuous  bristles  of  the  flowers. 

I  am  particularly  attracted  by  the  arching  and  sheaf- 
like top  of  the  wool-grass.  Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  331. 

wool-grower  (wiil'gr6"6r),  n.  One  who  raises 
sheep  or  goats  for  the  production  of  wool. 

wool-growing  (wurgro'^ing),  a.  Producing 
sheep  and  wool:  especially  noting  a  tract  of 
country. 

wool-hall  (wul'hai),  n.  A  market-building  or 
exchange  devoted  to  the  business  of  woolen- 
merchants. 

wool-head  (wul'hed),  n.  Same  as  buffle^  (which 
see,  with  cut).  G.  Trumbull,  1888.  [Currituck 
Sound,  North  Carolina.] 

woollen,  wooUenette.    See  woolen,  woolenette. 

WOOlliness  (wtd'i-nes),  n.  A  woolly  character 
or  quality;  the  state  of  being  woolly  in  fact  or 
appearance;  pubescence;  flocculenoe. 

woolly  (wul'i),  a.  [<  wool  +  -^1.]  1.  Con- 
sisting of  wool;  fleecy:  as,  the  woolly  coat  of 
the  sheep,  of  a  young  seal,  etc. — 2.  Resem- 
bling wool;  exhibiting  WOOlliness :  having  the 
appearance  of  wool:  as,  woolly  hair;  woolh/ 
clouds. 

When  clouds  look  woolly,  snow  may  be  expected. 

Abercrornby,  Weather,  p.  114. 

3.  Clothed  or  covered  with  wool,  or  something 
like  it;  pubescent;  flocctilent. 

When  the  work  of  generation  was 
Between  these  woolly  breeders  in  the  act. 
The  skilful  shepherd  peel'd  me  certain  wands. 

Shot.,  M.  of  v.,  1.  3.  84. 

4.  In  hot,,  covered  with  a  pubescence  of  long 
and  soft  hairs  like  wool;  lanate;  tomentose. — 
WMte  woolly  currant-scale.  See  wftitei.— Woolly 
aphis,  a  plant-louse  of  the  family  Aphididse  and  either 
of  the  subfamilies  Laehninse  and  Pemphiginx.  Many  of 
them  secrete  a  white  filamentous  substance  resembling 
wool.  Schizoneura  lanigera  is  the  woolly  root-louse  of 
the  apple,  or  the  American  blight  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
British  colonies.  See  Laehninse,  Pemphiginm,  Pemphi- 
gus, root4ouse,  and  Sehizomeura  (with  out). — Woolly  bear 
the  larva  of  any  arctiid  moth  which  is  densely  clothed 
with  woolly  hairs,  as  that  of  the  tiger-moth ;  a  member 
of  the  XJrsinse.  See  cuts  under  bear^,  EuprepUt,  and  tiger- 
moth.—'VooYiY  beard-grass.  See  heard-grass.—Vf00iOj 
chetah,  the  south  African  form  of  the  chetah  or  hunting- 
leopard,  which  diif  ers  in  some  respects  from  that  of  India, 
has  been  described  as  a  distinct  species  {Felis  lanea),  and 
is  also  called  &uepardu8  or  Cynielurus  jvhattts,  var.  laneue. 
The  fur  is  somewhat  woolly,  and  the  spots  are  brown  in- 
stead of  black. — Woolly  elephant,  the  hairy  mammoth. 
Elephasprimiigenius.  See  Tnarnmoih. — Woolly  Indri,  the 
woolly  lemur.  See  indri. — ^Woolly  lemur,  the  Madagas- 
car Indris  lamger. — Woolly  loUSe,  a  woolly  aphis  of  the 
genus  Sehizaneura,  as  5.  lanigera;  a  woolly  plant-louse. 
See  cut  under  Sehiianeura.—'Vooiiy  macaCO,  the  Mada- 
gascar Lemur  numgoz. — WooUy  maid,  the  woolly  lemur. 
— Woolly  monlEey,  any  South  American  monkey  of  the 
genus  Lagothrix.  See  cut  under  Lagothrix. — Woolly  Pas- 
tlnum,  a  name  given  in  the  East  Indies  to  a  kind  of  red 
orpiment  or  sulphid  of  arsenic— WooUy  ragwort.  See 
ragwort. — Woolly  rhinoceros^  the  tichorhine  rhinoce- 
ros. Rhinoceros  Uchjorhinus.  This  is  the  best-known  fossil 
rhinoceros,  and  the  one  whose  remains,  like  those  of  the 
woolly  elephant,  have  been  found  in  Siberia,  embedded  in 
ice.  The  species  was  two-homed,  with  the  anterior  horn 
of  great  size,  and  had  a  coat  of  pelage ;  it  was  widely  dis- 
tributed in  northerly  latitudes  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  ex- 
isted from  the  Miocene  period. — ^WoOUy  root-louse.  See 
woolly  aphis  and  woolly  louse  (above),  and  Schizoneura. 

WOoUy-but  (wiol'i-but),  n.  A  gum-tree.  Euca- 
lyptus longifolia,  of  New  South  Wales,  reaching 
a  height  of  200  feet.  The  wood  is  hard,  straight- 
grained,  and  easily  worked,  suitable  for  spokes  of  wheels, 
furniture,  and  a  variety  of  purposes.  The  name  refers  to 
the  fibrous  bark  of  old  trees ;  it  is  also  applied  to  the  man- 
na-gum or  black-but,  E.  mminaiis,  a  moderate  or  some- 
times very  large  tree,  with  wood  useful  for  general  build- 
ing purposes. 

woolly-haired  (wul'i-hard),  a.  1.  Woolly- 
headed,  as  a  person  or  race  of  men;  ulotri- 
chous.  See  Ulotriehi. — 2.  Having  the  pelage 
more  or  less  woolly  or  fleecy;  woolly,  as  a 
beast. 
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woolly-head  ( wU'i-hed),  n.  A  negro :  so  called 
from  the  woolly  hair  of  his  head.     [CoUoq.] 

woolly-headed  (wul'i-hed^ed),  a.  Woolly- 
haired  or  ulotrichous,  as  a  person.— wooUy- 
headed  thistle.    Same  tafriai't-erown. 

wool-mill  (wul'mil),  n.  A  bvulding  where  the 
spinning  of  wool  and  the  weaving  of  woolen 
cloth  are  carried  on. 

woolmonger  (wul'mung^gfer),  n.  A  dealer  in 
wool.    English  Gilds  fE.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  353. 

wool-moter  (wul'm6''t6r),  n.  A  person  em- 
ployed in  picking  wool  and  freeing  it  from 
motes  and  impurities. 

wool-needle  (wul'ne"dl),  n.  A  blunt  needle 
with  a  large  long  eye,  used  for  wool-work  or 
worsted-work. 

wooloid  (wul'oid),  n.  [<  wool  +  -oid.]  A  fac- 
titious kind  of  wool  prepared  by  chemical  pro- 
cesses from  cows'  and  buffaloes'  hair,  largely 
used  in  the  United  States  in  making  ingrain 
carpets.     [A  trade-name.] 

wool-oil  (wul'oil),  n.  The  secretion  of  the  se- 
baceous glands  of  the  sheep,  which  greases  the 
fleece;  lanolin:  popularly  called  yolh.  Com- 
pare wool-fat. 

wool-oiler  (wul'oi"16r),  n.  An  attachment  to 
a  wool-carding  machine  for  adding  oil  to  the 
wool  to  prevent  the  fibers  from  becoming  felted 
together  in  the  process  of  spinning. 

woolpack  (wul'pak),  n.  [<  ME.  wolpak;  <  wool 
+  pach^,  ».]  1.  The  package  in  which  wool 
was  in  former  times  done  up  for  transportation 
and  sale ;  specifically,  a  bundle  or  bale  weigh- 
ing 240  pounds. 

Two  gentlemen  making  a  marriage  between  their  heirs 
over  a  woolpack.  DekJcer  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  i.  1. 
Enforcing  a  sack  as  big  as  a  wool-pack  into  rooms  at  the 
first  too  narrow  for  your  arm,  when  extended  by  their  in- 
struments: so  that  often  they  make  the  very  decks  to 
stretch  therewith.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  12. 

A  cannon-ball  always  doth  mischief  in  proportion  to  the 
resistance  it  meets  with,  and  .  .  .  nothing  so  effectually 
deadens  its  force  as  a  woolpack.      Fielding,  Amelia,  x.  4. 
As  wool-packs  quash  the  leaden  ball. 

Shenxtane,  Progress  of  Taste,  L 

2.  In  her.,  a  bearing  representing  a  sort  of 
cushion  usually  having  four  tufts  at  the  cor- 
ners.— 3.  Cirro-cumtilus  cloud;  a  cloud  made 
up  of  rolled  masses,  with  a  fleecy  appearance. 
— 4.  A  concretionary  mass  of  crystalline  lime- 
stone in  the  beds  of  earthy  and  impure  calca- 
reous rock  of  which  the  Weulock  limestone  is 
made  up.  These  concretionary  masses  vary  in 
size  from  a  few  Inches  up  to  80  feet  in  diame- 
ter.   Also  called  hailstone woolpack  corded,  in 

Aer.,  a  bearing  representing  a  bale  tied  round  with  cords 
in  several  places. 

wool-packer  (wul'pak" er),  TO.  1.  One  who  puts 
up  wool  for  the  market,  as  into  woolpacks.  See 
woolpack. — 2.  A  table  having  various  arrange- 
ments for  collecting  loose  wool  or  fleeces  into 
bundles  ready  for  tying  and  otherwise  prepar- 
ing for  transportation. 

Wool^picker  (w^'pik'^er),  n.  A  machine  for 
freeing  wool  from  foreign  matters  by  beating 
it  with  rapidly  revolving  blades ;  a  wool-cleaner. 

wool-powder  (wul'pou"der),  n.  Powder  or  dust 
obtained  by  scraping  very  dry  wool.  It  is  used 
for  mosaic  powder-work,  wall-papers,  etc. 

woolsack  (wul'sak),  n.  [<  ME.  wollesach;  < 
wool  +  sackl,  m.]  1.  A  sack  or  bag  of  wool. — 
2.  A  cushion  stuffed  with  wool,  especially  that 
on  which  the  lord  chancellor  sits  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  It  is  a  large  square  bag  of  wool,  with- 
out back  or  arms,  covered  with  cloth. 

He  [Warren  Hastings]  was  then  called  to  the  bar,  was 
informed  from  the  woolsack  that  the  Lords  had  acquitted 
him,  and  was  solemnly  discharged. 

Xaca/ulay,  Warren  Hastings. 
In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  wool ;  and,  that 
this  source  of  our  national  wealth  might  be  kept  constant- 
ly in  mind,  woolsacks  were  placed  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
whereon  the  Judges  sat.  Brewer,  Diet.  Phrase  and  Fable. 
In  front  of  the  throne  were  the  woolsacks  on  which  the 
judges  sat,  and  the  table  for  the  clerks  and  other  officers 
of  parliament.  Strtbbs,  Const  Hist.,  §  426. 

woolsack-piet  (wiil'sak-pi),  n.    A  Mnd  of  pie 
once  to  be  had  at  "The  Woolsack,"  a  rather 
low  ordinary  and  public  house  in  London. 
Her  grace  would  have  you  eat  no  more  VotHsaek  jdes. 
B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  v.  2. 

wool-sale  (wul'sal),  n.  A  periodical  public 
sale  of  wool  in  London,  Melbourne,  and  other 
places  where  large  quantities  of  wool  are  of- 
fered. 

wool-scribbler  (wxd'skrib''16r),  n.  A  machine 
for  combing  wool  and  forming  it  into  thin, 
downy,  translucent  layers,  preparatory  to  spin- 
ning.   Simmonds. 


wool-winder 

WOOlsey  (wul'si),  n.    [Abbr.  of  linsey-woolsey.'] 

1.  A  material  made  of  cotton  and  wool,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Unsey,  which  is  made  of  linen 
and  wool.    Diet,  of  Needlework. 

who  could  possibly  have  substituted  chance  for  fate 
here !  unless  he  thought  his  verses  were  to  sell  by  the  foot, 
no  matter  for  the  stuff,  whether  linsey  or  woduey. 

BenHey,  On  a  Late  Discourse  of  rree-TUnking,  liv. 

2.  Same  as  linsey-woolsey,  1. 
wool-shears  (wid'sherz),  n.  sing.  andjpZ.  Shears 

of  the  kinds  used  for  shearing  sheep,  consisting 
of  two  sharp-pointed  blades  so  connected  by  a 
spring  at  the  back  of  the  handles  that  they 
remain  open  when  not  in  use.  The  blades  are 
closed  and  brought  into  contact  for  cutting  by 
the  hand  of  the  operator.  See  cuts  under  sheep- 
shears. 

wool-sorter  (wul'sdr'ter),  n.  One  who  sorts 
wool ;  especially,  one  skilled  in  dividing  wool 
into  lots  according  to  its  quality,  as  length  and 
fineness  of  fiber — Wool-sorters'  disease,  blood-poi- 
soning, probably  anthrax  (although  there  is  not  always  an 
external  lesion),  occurring  in  those  engaged  in  handling 
and  sorting  alpaca,  mohair,  and  other  varieties  of  similar 
wools  which  have  not  been  previously  disinfected.  See 
anthrax. 

wool-sower  (wtd'so'''6r),  n.  A  woolly  many- 
celled  cynipid  gall  occurring  on  white-oak 
twigs  in  the  United  States,  and  made  by  the 
gall-fly  Andrieus  seminator.    This  gall  is  round, 


a.  Wool -sower  gall,  made  by  Andrieus  seminator;  b,  an  individual 
cell  (the  gall  is  composed  of  many  such  cells]. 

usually  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter ;  the  woolly  material 
with  which  the  cells  are  surrounded  is  rose-colored  early 
in  the  season,  but  becomes  rusty-brown  toward  the  mid- 
dle of  the  summer.  , 

wool-sponge  (wul'spunj),  n.  A  kind  of  bath- 
sponge,  more  fully  called  lamVs-wool  sponge. 

wool-staple  (wul'sta'pl),  n.  1.  Aoityortown 
where  wool  was  formerly  brought  to  me  king's 
staple  for  sale. —  2.  The  fiber  or  pile  of  wool. 
See  staple^,  7. 

wool-stapler  (wul'sta"pl6r),  »i.  1.  A  dealer  in 
wool ;  a  wool-factor. 

They  bought  the  foreign  wool  directly  from  the  impor- 
ter, and  the  native  in  the  fieece,  or  from  the  wool-stapler. 
English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Int.,  p.  clxxa 
2.  A  sorter  of  wool. 

woolstock  (wul'stok),  n.  [<  wool  +  stock\  w.] 
A  heavy  wooden  hammer  with  a  broad  smooth 
face,  employed  in  dressing  woolen  cloth. 

woolwarat  ( wul'^^^d),  a.  and  adv.  [Early  mod. 
E.  wolwa/rde;  <  MJ!.  wolward,  wollemard,  wul- 
ward;  lit.  'against  wool,'  i.  e.  with  the  skin 
against  wool;  <  wool  +  ■Jward.']  With  wool  as 
clothing,  especially  next  the  skin:  apparently 
always  with  the  idea  of  doing  penance  by  wear- 
ing an  irritating  and  uncomfortable  garment. 
—To  go  woolwaxd,  to  wear  uncomfortable  clothing; 
specifically,  to  do  penance,  especially  by  wearing  woolens 
next  the  skin. 

And  wortes  flechles  wroughte  &  water  to  drlnken. 
And  werchen  &  wolward  gon  as  we  wrecches  vsen. 

Piers  Plowman's  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  788. 
Barefote  and  wolwarde  I  have  hveht 
Thyderfortoffo. 
LyteU  Geste  qf  Bo^/n  Bode  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  121). 
I  have  no  shirt;  I  go  woolward  for  penance. 

SM.,  L.  L.  L.,  V.  2.  717. 

Poor  people  fare  coarsely,  work  hard,  go  wolward  and 

''*''^-  Burton,  Anat  of  Mel.,  p.  526. 

woolward-goingt  (wul'ward-go^ing),  n.      The 

act  of  one  who  goes  woolward. 

Fasting,  watching,  woolward-going,  pilgrimage,  and  all 
bodily  exercise  must  be  referred  unto  the  tamink  of  the 
nesh  only. 
Tyndaie,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Boc,  1850),  p.  80. 

Woolwich  gun.    See  gunJ-. 

wool-winder  (wul'win"d6r),  n.  A  person  em- 
ployed to  wind  wool  or  make  it  up  into  bundles 
to  be  packed  for  sale. 


wool-work 

wool-work  (w41'w6rk),  n.  Needlework  imitat- 
ing tapestry,  usually  done  on  canvas  with  Ber- 
lin wools.  The  name  is  sometimes  given  to 
other  forms  of  embroidery  with  wools.— Mosaic 
wool-work.    See  mosaic^. 

WOom  (worn),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A  trade- 
name for  the  fur  of  the  beaver.  There  are  four 
sorts — silvery,  pale,  white,  and  brown. 

woon^  (w8n),  n.  [<  Burmese  wnn,  a  burden.] 
An  administrative  officer;  a  governor:  as, 
myo-woon,  chief  governor;  ye-woo»,  water-gov- 
ernor; «ooon-gyre,  high  minister,  or  member  of 
the  council  of  state. 

The  most  arbitrary  confiscation  of  their  goods  by  every 
petty  Woon  who  flourished  one  gold  umbrella. 

J.  W.  Palmer,  Up  and  Down  the  Irrawaddi,  p.  36. 

WOon^t,    A  variant  of  wone^,  worfi,  won*. 
woontt,  V.    An  obsolete  form  of  wonfl-.   Spenser. 
woorall,  woorara,  woorari  (w6'ra-li,  -ra,  -ri),  m. 
South  American  arrow-poison :  same  as  eurari. 
Also  wourali,  wourari. 

TTpon  the  application  of  a  etimulns  .  .  .  contractions 
will  still  take  place  after  the  animal  has  been  poisoned 
by  woorara^  which  is  known  to  paralyze  the  motor  set  of 
nerves.  J,  M.  Camochan,  Operative  Surgery,  p.  116. 

woorstt,  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  worst. 
wooset,  n.    An  earlier  form  of  ooze. 
The  aguish  wonse  of  Kent  and  Essex. 

Howell,  Vindication,  1677  (Harl.  Mlsc.TI.  129). 

WOOStt.    A  variant  of  wost,  second  person  sin- 
gular indicative  present  of  mil. 
WOOSyt,  a.    An  earlier  form  of  ooey. 
What  Is  she  else,  but  a  foul  wooey  Marsh? 

Drayton,  Folyolbion,  xzv.  205. 

WOOtt.  A  Middle  English  form  of  M)o<.  See  mil,  i;, 
WOOtZ  (wSts),  n.  [Supposed  to  be  an  orig.  error 
or  misprint,  perhaps  for  *wook,  repr.  Canarese 
uMu  (pron.  wukku),  steel.]  The  name  given  to 
steel  made  in  India  by  fusing  iron  with  carbona- 
ceous matter.  This  is  done  in  small  crucibles  holding 
a  pound  or  two  of  the  iron,  and  the  wood  selected  to  fur- 
nish the  carbon  to  the  metal  is  always  that  of  Cassia  au- 
ricvicUa,  which  is  cut  into  small  pieces,  the  same  being 
done  with  the  iron,  and  the  whole  covered  by  one  or  more 
green  leaves,  usually  of  a  species  of  Convolmdtu,  the  cru- 
cible being  then  covered  with  a  lid  of  clay.  A  number 
of  these  crucibles  are  placed  together  in  a  hole  dug  in  the 
ground,  and  heated  in  a  charcoal-fire  urged  by  a  pair  of 
bellows  made  of  ox-hide,  the  blast  being  kept  up  for  three 
or  four  hours.  The  steel  thus  obtained  is  hard  in  temper, 
and  requires  much  care  in  working.  This  is  the  oldest 
method  of  making  steel  of  which  anything  definite  is 
known,  liaving  been  in  use,  without  change,  for  an  in- 
definite length  of  time,  and  being,  as  generally  believed, 
original  with  the  Hindus. 
wop  (wop),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  wopped,  ppr.  wop- 
ping.    Same  as  whop. 

Old  Osborne  was  highly  delighted  when  Georgy  wopped 
her  third  boy  ...  in  Kussell  Square. 

Thmkeray,  Vanity  Fair,  Ivi. 

wopenf.    An  obsolete  strong  past  participle  of 

weepi. 

wops  (wops),  n.     [A  variant  of  waps  for  wasp.'] 

A  wasp  or  hornet.    Also  wopps.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

worble  (w&r'bl),  n.    Same  as  wabble^  or  war- 

bleS,  3. 
worct,  worcht.  Middle  English  forms  of  work. 
Worcester  porcelain.  See  porcelain^. 
worchert,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  worker. 
wordi  (werd),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  woord;  < 
ME.  word,  wurd,  weord  (pi.  word,  wordes),  <  AS. 
word  (pi.  word) =0S.  word=OE'riea.  word,  werd, 
wird  =  D.  La.  woord  =  OHG.  MHG.  G.  wort  = 
Icel.  orth  (for  *vord)  =  Sw.  Dan.  ord  =  Goth. 
waurd,  a  word,  =  Lith.  wardas,  a  name,  =  L.  ver- 
bum,  a  word,  verb ;  orig. '  a  thing  spoken ' ;  of.  Gr. 
dpeiv,  speak,  epelv,  question,  pfirop,  speaker,  etc. 
{fiee  rhetor).  Doublet  of  wrft.]  1.  A  sound,  or 
combination  of  sounds,  used  in  any  language  as 
the  sign  of  a.coneeption,  or  of  a  conception  toge- 
ther with  its  grammatical  relations ;  the  small- 
est bit  of  human  language  forming  a  grammati- 
cal part  of  speech;  a  vocable;  a  term,  a  word 
may  be  any  part  of  speech,  as  verb,  noun,  particle,  etc.; 
it  may  be  radical,  as  hme,  or  derivative,  as  lover,  lovely, 
loveliness,  or  an  infiected  form,  as  loves,  loved;  it  may  be 
simple,  or  compound,  as  love-sick.  Anything  is  a  word 
thai  can  be  used  as  an  individual  member  of  a  sentence, 
and  that  is  not  separable  into  parts  usable  independently 
and  cobrdinately  in  making  a  sentence.  A  word  is  a 
spoken  sign  that  has  arrived  at  its  value  as  used  in  any 
language  by  a  series  of  historical  changes,  and  that  holds 
its  value  by  virtue  of  usage,  being  exposed  to  such  fur- 
ther changes,  of  form  and  of  meaning,  as  usage  may  pre- 
scribe. The  conception  involved  in  a  word  may  be  of  any 
grade,  from  the  simplest,  as  one,  to  the  most  derived  and 
complicated,  as  politicai,  and  the  grammatical  relations 
involved  may  also  be  of  any  degree,  from  true  to  urUratli- 
fulness,  or  from  (Latin)  ama  to  amabitur. 

Geflray  the  letters  after  breke  and  rayd, 
Fro  tmirde  unto  vmrd. 

limn,  of  Pasrtenay  (E.  E.  T.  8.X  1.  3187. 

Sixe  wordes  out  of  which  all  the  whole  dittie  is  made^ 

euery  of  those  sixe  commencing  and  ending  his  verse  by 

course.  PvJUenhaim,  Arte  of  Eng.  Foesie,  p.  72. 
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Words  are  but  the  current  tokens  or  marks  of  popular 
notions  of  things. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  learning,  ii.216. 

Words  are  sensible  signs  necessary  for  communication. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  IIL  ii.  1. 

The  deeper  and  more  complex  parts  of  human  nature 

can  be  exhibited  by  means  of  words  alone. 

Macavlay,  Moore's  Byron. 
Words,  which  are  a  set  of  clickings,  hissings,  lispings, 
and  so  on,  mean  very  little,  compared  to  tones  and  ex- 
pression of  the  features.      O.  W.  Holmes,  Professor,  viiL 

2.  The  letter  or  letters  or  other  characters, 
written  or  printed,  which  represent  such  a  vo- 
cable :  as,  a  word  misprinted. —  3.  Speech ; 
talk;  discourse;  conversation:  commonly  in 
the  plural. 

Whan  Melior  that  meke  mayde  herd  Alisaundrines  wordes, 
sche  was  gretly  gladed  of  hire  gode  bi-hest. 

William  qf  Paleme  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  600. 
I  would  not,  in  plain  terms,  from  this  time  forth, 
Have  you  so  slander  any  moment's  leisure 
As  to  give  words  or  talk  with  the  Lord  Hamlet. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  3. 134. 

The  Men  began  to  murmur  against  Captain  Swan  for 

perswading  them  to  come  this  Voyage ;  but  he  gave  them 

fair  words.  Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  282. 

Can  there  be  no  sympathy  without  the  gabble  of  words! 

Lamb,  Quakers'  Meeting. 

4.  Saying;  remark;  expression:  as,  a  word  of 
comfort  or  sympathy;  a  word  of  reproach. 

Him  wil  I  obeare  with  chaunting  al  this  night; 
And  with  that  word  she  gan  to  cleare  hir  throate. 

Oaseoigne,  Fhilomene  (ed.  Arber),  p.  88. 

5.  A  symbol  o"f  thought,  as  distinguished  from 
thought  itself;  sound  as  opposed  to  sense. 

The  majority  attend  to  words  rather  than  to  things. 

Descartes,  Prin.  of  Philos.  (tr.  by  Veitch),  i.  §  74. 

Life  is  short,  and  conversation  apt  to  run  to  mere 
words.  O.  W.  Holmes,  Professor,  11. 

To  modern  society  Antinomlans  and  Socinians  are  but 
words,  are  but  ancient  history.     N.^A.  Rev.,  CXLllL  23. 

6._  Intelligence;  information ;  tidings ;  report: 
without  an  article,  and  used  only  as  a  singular: 
as,  to  send  word  of  one's  arrival. 

Ye  noblist  of  nome  that  neuer  man  adouted. 
The  worde  of  your  wekes  &  your  wight  dedis. 
And  the  prise  of  your  prowes  passes  o  ferl 

Destruction  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  S),  1. 1098. 
111  send  him  certain  word  of  my  success. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  L  i.  89. 
Word  is  to  the  kitchen  gane. 

And  ward  is  to  the  ha'. 
And  word  is  to  the  noble  room, 

Amang  the  ladyes  a'. 
The  Queen's  Marie  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  116). 
I  did  give  them  an  account  dismayed  them  all,  and  ward 
was  carried  in  to  the  King.  Pepys,  Diary,  II.  440. 

7.  An  expression  of  will  or  decision;  an  in- 
junction; command;  order. 

Sharp  'a  the  ward;  egad.  111  own  the  thing. 

Yavburgh,  The  Mistake,  ill.  1. 
In  my  time  a  father's  ward  was  law.      Tennyson,  Dora. 

8.  A  password;  a  watchword;  a  war-cry;  a 
signal,  or  term  of  recognition,  even  when  con- 
sisting of  several  words. 

Advance  our  standards,  set  upon  our  foes ; 
Our  ancient  ward  of  courage,  fair  Saint  George, 
Inspire  us  with  the  spleen  of  fiery  dragons! 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  v.  3.  349. 
I  have  the  word;  sentonel,  do  thou  stand ; 
Thou  Shalt  not  need  to  call,  I'll  be  at  hand. 

Fletcher  and  Eowley,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  iv.  3. 
Let  the  word  be :  Not  without  mustard ;  your  crest  is 
very  rare,  sir. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iii.  1. 

9t.  A  brief  or  pithy  remark  or  saying;  a  prov- 
erb ;  a  motto. 

The  old  word  is  "What  the  eye  views  not,  the  heart 
rues  not"  Bp.  HaU,  Balm  of  Gilead,  xi.  §  6. 

10.  Affirmation;  promise;  obligation;  good 
faith;  a  term  or  phrase  implying  or  contain- 
ing an  assertion,  declaration,  assurance,  or  the 
like,  which  involves  the  faith  or  honor  of  the 
uttererof  it:  with  a  possessive:  as,  I  pledge 
you  my  word;  on  my  word,  sir. 

They  are  not  men  o'  their  words.   Shak,,  Lear,  Iv.  6. 106. 
Madam,  I  dare  pass  my  word  for  her  truth. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  King  and  No  King,  il  1. 

Don.  Alas,  Master  Allnm,  't  is  but  poor  fifty  pound  I 

AU.  If  that  be  all,  you  shall  upon  your  word  take  up 

BO  much  with  me ;  another  time  I'll  run  as  far  In  your 

books.  Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  Ii.  1. 

Old  as  I  am,  I  take  thee  at  thy  word. 

Dryden,  Conquest  of  Granada,  II.,  IL  1. 
I  hope  youl  think  it  no  way  improper,  and  must  beg 
of  you  It  may  be  done,  because  my  word's  at  stake. 

E.  Bibson,  in  Ellis's  Lit  Letters,  p.  230. 
Oar  royal  word  upon  it 
He  comes  back  safe.       Tennyson,  ft'lncess,  v. 

11.  Utterances  or  terms  interchanged  expres- 
sive of  anger,  contention,  or  reproach:  in  the 
plural,  and  often  qualified  by  high,  hot,  hard, 
sharp,  or  the  like. 


word 

Some  words  there  grew  'twlxt  Somerset  and  me. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  iL  5.  46. 

She  and  I  had  some  words  last  Sunday  at  church,  but  I 

think  I  gave  her  her  own.    Swift,  Polite  Conversation,  I 

Having  had  some  words  with  Bemoy,  he  stabbed  him 

vrith  his  dagger  to  the  heart  so  that  he  fell  dead  without 

uttermg  a  word.  Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  102. 

He  and  I 

Had  once  hard  words,  and  parted.     Tennyson,  Dora. 

12.  In  theol.:  (a)  leap.]  The  Son  of  God;  God 
as  manifested  to  man :  same  as  Logos. 
Thou,  my  Word,  begotten  Son,  by  thee 
This  I  perform.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  163. 

(5)  [cap.  or  I.  c]  The  Holy  Scripture,  or  a  part 
of  Scripture:  as,  the  Word  of  God,  or  (rod's 
Word. 

The  excellency  of  this  Word  ia  so  great,  and  of  so  high 
dignity,  that  the^e  is  no  earthly  thing  to  be  compared 
unto  it  Latimer,  1st  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1649. 

For,  when  tribulation  or  persecution  ariseth  because  of 
the  Word,  by  and  by  he  is  offended.  Mat.  xiii.  21. 

Deliuered  in  Six  Sermons  at  Steeple-Ashton  in  Wilt- 
shire by  George  Webbe,  Preacher  of  the  Word  and  Pastor 
there.  The  Practice  of  Quietness  (1615)k 

The  sword  and  the  word  I  do  you  study  them  both,  mas- 
ter parson?  ShM.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  1. 44. 

You  say  there  must  be  no  Human  Invention  in  the 
Church,  nothing  but  the  pure  word. 

Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  B8. 
A  play  upon  words.  See  play^.—At  short  wordst. 
See  «Aor«.— A  word  and  ablow,a  threat  and  its  immedi- 
ate execution ;  hastiness  in  action:  also  used  adjectively. 

I  find  there  Is  nothing  but  a  word  and  a  blow  with  yon. 
Swift,  Polite  Conversation,  i.    (Davies.) 

A  Napoleon-like  promptitude  of  action,  which  the  un- 
learned operatives  described  by  calling  him  "a  word-and- 
a-bloui  man." 

Mrs.  TroUope,  Michael  Armstrong,  iv.    (Davies.y 
By  word  of  mouth.    See  mouth. 

Howbeit,  this  matter  may  be  easily  remedied,  if  you 
yiU  take  the  pains  to  ask  the  question  of  Eaphael  him- 
self, by  word  of  mouth,  if  he  be  now  with  you. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia,  Ded.  to  Peter  Giles,  p.  8. 

"This,"  he  said,  "is  not  a  court  in  which  written 
charges  are  exhibited.  Our  proceedings  are  summary, 
and  by  word  ofmovih."  Macaulay,  Hist  Eng.,  vL 

Fallacy  in  words.  See  semHogicdl  fallacy,  nniei  fallacy. 
—God's  Word.   Same  as  the  Word  of  Ood,  below.— Good 
word,  favorable  account  or  mention ;  expression  of  good  / 
opinion ;  commendation ;  praise :  as,  to  speak  a  good  word 
for  one. 

Where  your  good  ward  cannot  advantage  him. 
Your  slander  never  can  endamage  him. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  ill.  2.  42. 
Hard  words,    (a)  Words  not  easy  to  spell,  pronounce 
or  define  correctly.   (5)  Hot,  angry,  or  reproachful  words. 
See  def .  11,  and  the  quotation  there  from  Tennyson.— Ho- 
mopbonous  words.    See  AotnojiAoTumi.- Household 
word.  See  household. — In  a  Word,  In  one  word,  in  one 
brief,  pithy  phrase ;  briefly ;  to  sum  up ;  In  short 
In  a  word,  for  far  behind  his  worth 
Comes  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow, 
He  is  complete  In  feature  and  in  mind. 

Shai.,  1.  G.  of  V.,  11.  4.  71. 

In  a  word,  to  be  a  fine  gentleman  Is  to  be  a  generous 
and  a  brave  man.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  75. 

Here,  in  a  word — and  It  is  a  rare  instance  in  my  life — 
I  had  met  with  a  person  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  situa- 
tion which  he  held.   Hawthorne,  Scarlet  tetter.  Int.,  p.  27. 

In  word,  in  speech  only ;  hence.  In  mere  profession  or 
seeming. 

Let  us  not  love  in  word,  neither  in  tongue ;  but  In  deed 
and  in  truth.  i  John  liL  18. 

Mind  the  word.  See  mirsdi.— Precatory  words.  See 
precatory.— The  Comfortable  Words.  See  comfortable. 
—The  Word  of  God,  the  Bible ;  the  Scriptures.  This  use 
is  rejected  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  limit  the  phrase 
to  the  meaning  given  In  def.  12  (a). 

An  account  of  a  personal  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
Fisher  by  the  King,  who  pointed  out  to  him  that  his  obe- 
dience was  limited  by  the  condition  "  so  far  as  the  Word  of 
Ood  allowed."  Nineteenth  Century,  XXVI.  885. 

To  be  as  good  as  one's  word.  See  good.— To  break 
one's  word,  to  break  wordt.  See  break.— 1o  eat  one's 
words.  See  eot— To  have  a  word  with  a  person,  t» 
have  some  conversation  with  him. 

The  friar  and  you 
Must  Tiave  a  word  anon. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  L  364. 
To  have  the  words  fort,  to  act  as  spokesman  for. 
Our  hoste  hadde  the  wordes  far  us  alle, 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Parson's  Tale,  I.  67. 

To  make  words.  See  makei.—^o  pass  one's  word. 
See  pass.— Word,  and  endt,  from  beginning  to  end ;  every- 
thing. 

Of  al  this  werk  he  tolde  hym  worde  and  eride. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ilL  702. 
Word  for  word,  in  the  exact  words  or  terms ;  verbatim ; 
literally. 

And  he  wrote  in  hys  booke  worde  for  worde  like  as  he 
hym  tolde.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  259. 

Court.  Do  yon  read  on  then. 

Free.  [Eeads.]  .  .  . 
Court.  Word  for  word. 

Etherege,  She  Would  if  She  Could,  iv.  2. 
I  shall  set  it  [a  letter]  down  ward  for  word  as  it  came  to 
me.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  17. 

Who  with  the  News  to  Procris  quick  repair'd. 
Repeating  Ward  for  Ward  what  she  had  heard. 

Cottgreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 
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Word  of  command,  word  of  honor,  words  of  inher- 
itance, words  of  IlmltatioIL  See  command,  etc.— 
Words  of  Institution.  See  initthOion,  8  (a).=Syn.  L 
Phrase,  etc.  See  term. 
word^  (w6rd),  V.  [<  ME.  warden,  wordien;  < 
toordl,  re.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  express  in  words; 
phrase. 

Wtyrd  it 
In  the  most  generous  terms. 

B.  Jonmn,  Magnetick  Lady,  iii.  3. 

The  apology  for  the  king  is  the  same,  but  worded  with 
greater  deference  to  that  great  prince.  Addison. 

2.  To  ply  with  or  overpower  by  words ;  talk. 

It  one  were  to  be  viorded  to  Death,  Italian  is  the  fittest 
Language,  in  regard  ol  the  Fluency  and  Softness  of  it. 

HowM,  Letters,  I.  i.  42. 
3t.  To  flatter;  cajole. 

He  words  me,  girls,  he  words  me,  that  I  should  not 
Be  noble  to  myself.  Ska3c.,  A.  and  C,  v.  2. 191. 

4.  To  make  or  unmake  by  a  word  or  command. 
[Bare.] 

Against  him  ,  ,  .  who  could  word  heaven  and  earth 
out  of  nothing,  and  can  when  he  pleases  word  them  into 
nothing  again.  Sowth,  Sermons,  X.  v. 

II.  intrans.  To  speak ;  talk ;  converse ;  dis- 
course. 

And  tho  that  wisely  wordeden  and  wryten  many  bokes 
Of  witte  and  of  wisdome  with  dampned  soules  wonye. 

Piers  Plmmuin  (B),  x.  428. 
Thus  wording  timidly  among  the  fierce: 
"O  Father  1  1  am  here  the  simplest  voice."  ' 

Keats,  Hyperion,  ii. 
To  word  it,  to  wrangle ;  dispute  ;  contend  in  words. 

He  that  descends  not  to  word  it  with  a  shrew  does  worse 
than  beat  her.  Sir  R.  L'Sstrange. 

word^t.  re.    An  erroneous  form  of  ord. 

word-blind  (wferd'blind),  a.  Deprived  of  the 
visual  memory  of  the  signs  of  language.  Un- 
able, as  a  result  of  disease^  to  read,  though  possibly  retain- 
ing the  ability  to  speak,  write,  and  understand  spoken 
words. 

M.  de  Capdeville  noted  the  curious  fact  that  word-blind 
persons  are  sometimes  able  to  read  manuscript  but  not 
print.  Proc.  Soc.  Psyeh.  Research,  III.  48. 

word-blindness  (w6rd' blind  ■''nes),  re.  Loss, 
through  disease,  of  the  ability  to  read,  although 
the  faculties  of  speaking,  writing,  and  under- 
standing spoken  words  may  remain  unimpaired. 

word-book  (wSrd'buk),  re.  [<  word^  +  book; 
after  D.  woordenboek  =  G.  worterbuch  =  leel. 
ortha-bok  =  Sw.  ordbok  =  Dan.  ordbog.  ]  A  book 
containing  words  with  their  explanations,  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  or  other  regular  order; 
a  vocabulary;  a  dictionary;  a  lexicon. 

If  no  other  bookes  can  be  so  well  perfected,  but  still 

some  thing  may  be  added,  how  much  less  a  Word-booke  f 

Florio,  It.  Diet.  a598).  To  the  Reader,  p.  [IS]. 

word-bound  (vr^rd'bound),  a.  Bestrained  or 
restricted  in  speech ;  unable  or  tm willing  to  ex- 
press one's  self ;  also,  bound  by  one's  word  or 
promise. 

Word-bound  he  is  not ; 
Hell  tell  it  willingly.  J.  BaUlie. 

word-building  (werd'bil''''dingj,  re.    The  forma- 
tion, construction,  or  composition  of  words. 
word-catcher  (w6rd'kach*6r),  re.  One  who  cav- 
ils at  words. 

Each  word-catcher,  that  lives  on  syllables. 

Pope,  Prol.  to  Satires,  1. 166. 

word-deafness  (w6rd' defies),  re.  Loss,  through 
disease,  of  the  ability  to  understand  spoken 
language,  although  the  sounds  are  heard  and 
the  faculties  of  reading  and  speaking  may  be 
unimpaired. 

worder  (w6r'd6r),  re.  [<  wordX,  v.,  +  -eri.]  A 
speaker.     Whitlock.     [Rare.] 

wordily  (wer'di-U),  adv.  In  a  verbose  or  wordy 
manner. 

wordiness  (w6r'di-nes),_  re.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing wordy  or  of  abounding  with  words. 

wording  (w6r'ding),  re.    [Verbaln. otwordX,  ».] 

1.  The  style  or  manner  in  which  something  is 
expressed;  the  form  of  words  used  in  express- 
ing some  thought,, idea,  or  the  like;  diction; 
plSaseology. 

'It  is  believed  the  wording  was  above  his  known  style 
and  orthography.  Milton, 

2.  Expression,  or  power  of  expression;  lan- 
guage ;  words. 

Things  for  which  no  wording  can  be  found. 

Keats,  Endymion,  iv. 

wordisht  (wAr'dish),  a.  [<wordi -l--isfei.]  Ver- 
bal; wordy. 

An  Image  of  that  whereof  the  Philosopher  bestoweth 
lint  a  woordish  description.- 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrle  (ed.  ArberX  p.  33. 

wordishnesst  (w6r'dish-nes),  re.  1.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  wordish. — 3.  Verbosity; 
prolixity. 
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The  truth  they  hide  by  their  dark  wordishness. 

Sir  K.  Digby,  Bodies,  Prefatory  Verses. 

wordle  (w6r'dl),  re.  [Origin  obscure.]  One  of 
the  pivoted  adjustable  cams  which  form  the 
throat  of  a  drawhead-die  through  which  wire  or 
lead  pipe  is  drawn.  E.  S.  Knight. 
wordless  (werd'les),  a.  [<  ME.  wordles  (=  loel. 
orthlauss,  orthalanss);  <  worrfi  + -tess.]  1.  Si- 
lent; speechless. 

Wordlesse  he  was,  and  semede  sicke, 

JsJe  cif  Ladies,  1.  616. 

Her  joy  with  heaved-up  hand  she  doth  express. 
And,  wordless,  so  greets  heaven  for  his  success. 

Shak.,  Lncrece,  1. 112. 
2.  Unexpressed  in  words. 

Wordlesse  answere  in  no  toun 
Was  tane  for  obllgatioun, 
Ne  called  surety  in  no  wise. 

Isle  of  Ladies.l.  889. 

Silent  people  often  get  insane.  It  is  not  safe  to  have 
too  many  dealings  with  wordless  thoughts.. 

Nodes  Amirosianx,  April,  1832. 

word-memory  (w6rd'meih"o-ri),  re.  The  mem- 
ory of  words ;  the  power  of'  recalling  words  to 
the  mind. 

word-painter  (w6rd'pan'''t6r),  re.  A  writer  who 
has  the  power  of  graphic  or  vivid  description  in 
depicting  scenes  or  events;  one  who  displays 
picturesqueness  of  style. 

word-painting  (wferd'pan^ting),  re.  The  act  of 
describing  or- depicting  in  words  graphically 
or  vividly. 

word-picture  (werd'pik^tur),  re.  A  graphic  or 
vivid  description  of  any  scene  or  event,  so  that 
it  is  presented  to  the  mind  as  in  a  picture. 

wordsmant  (wfirdz'man),  re.  [<  words,  pi.  of 
word^,  +  man.']  One  who  attaches  undue  im- 
portance to  words,  or  who  deals  in  mere  words; 
one  sMUed  in  the  use  of  words;  a  verbalist. 
[Bare.] 
Some  speculative  wordsman.  Bvshnell. 

wordsmanshipt  (w6rdz'man-ship), «..  [<  words- 
man  +  -sMp.]  Knowledge  or  command  of 
words;  fluency  in  speech  or  writing. 

word-spitet  (werd'spit),  a.  Expressing  spite ; 
abusive. 

A  silly,  yet  ferocious,  wordspite  quarrel  between  Otho 
and  Hugh-le-Grand. 

Sir  P.  Palgrave,  Norm,  and  Eng.,  II.  661. 

word-square  (wferd'skwar),  re.    See  square^,  15. 

wordstrife  (werd'strif),  re.  Disputing  about 
words;  logomachy.  .Bp. BacfcetjAbp.Williams, 
ii.  107.    {Davies.) 

WordswortMan  (w6rdz'w6r-tlii-an),  a.  and  re. 
[<  Wordsworth  (see  def.)  +  -iari^  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  English  poet  William  Words- 
worth (1770-1850),  or  to  his  style. 

II.  n.  An  admirer  or  a  follower  of  the  poet 
Wordsworth. 

The  Wordswarthians  were  a  sect  who,  if  they  had  the 
enthusiasm,  had  also  not  a  little  of  the  exclusiveness  and 
partiality  to  which  sects  are  liable. 

LoweU,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  201. 

Wordsworth's  flower.     See  Bammcuhis. 
wordyi  (wer'di),  a.    [<  ME.  woordy  (=  loel.  or- 

thigr) ;  <  word^  +  -^i.]     1.  Given  to  the  use  of 

many  words;  verbose. 
A  wordy  orator .  , .  making  a  magnificent  speech  to  the 

people,  full  of  vain  promises,     Steele,  Spectator,  No.  448. 

2.  Full  of  words ;  wordish. 
We  need  not  lavish  hours  in  wordy  periods. 

Philips,  The  Briton. 
The  wordy  variance  of  domestic  life ; 
The  tyrant  husband,  the  retorting  wife. 

Crabbe,  Works,  1. 169. 

3.  Consisting  of  words ;  verbal. 

A  silent,  but  amused  spectator  of  this  wordy  combat. 
Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  Iv. 

wordy^t,  <*•  An  obsolete  Scotch  form  of  worthy. 

wore!  (wor).    Preterit  of  wea/r^. 

wore^t,  V.  An  obsolete  variant  of  were.  See 
was. 

wore^t,  i>.  t.  [ME.  woren,  <  AS.  worian,  weary, 
fatigue,  wander.]  To  weary;  fatigue.  See 
weary\  a.    Ancren  Biwle,  p.  386. 

woreidt,  re.    An  obsolete  form  of  world. 

work  ( werk),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  worked  or  wrought, 
ppr.  working.  [<  ME.  worken,  werken,  wirken, 
also  assibilated  worohen,  wurchen,  werchen,  war- 
chen,  wirchen  (pret.  wrouhte,  wrougte,  wroute, 
wrohte,  worhte,  pp.  wrought,  wrougt,  wroght, 
wrogt,  wroht),  <  A^.wyrcan,wircan,  wercare  (pret. 
worhte,  pp.  geworht)  =  OS.  wirkean  =  OFries. 
werka,  wirtsa  =  D.  werken  =  MLG.  werken,  work- 
en,  LG.  werken  =  OHG.  wirchen,  wurchen,  MHG. 
wirken,  wiirkin,  G.  wirken  =  Icel.  yi^a  (for  vyrk- 
ja)  =  Dan.  virke  =  Goth.  waurTyan,  work ;  a  sec- 
ondary verb,  associated  with  the  noun  work. 


work 

from  a  "Heui.-^  werk,  s/  work,  =  Gr.  *ipyetv,  perf. 
iopya,  work,  ^^fetv  (for  *FpsyJEi,v),  do  (ef.  Ipyov, 
a  work,  bpryavov,  instrument,  organ),  =  Zend 
■\/vrz,  veree,  work;  cf.  Pers.  wars,  gain,  profit, 
habit,  etc.  From  the  Gr.  words  of  this  root  are 
ult.  E.  erg,  energy,  organ,  etc.,  and  the  second 
element  in  metallv/rgy,  theurgy,  etc.,  chirurgeon, 
surgeon,  etc.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  put  forth  ef- 
fort for  the  accomplishment  of  something;  ex- 
ert one's  self  in  the  performance  of  some  ser- 
vice; labor;  toU;  strive:  as,  to  work  ten  hours 
a  day. 

Bat  whi  the  werwolf  so  wroujt  wondred  thei  alle, 
<&  whi  more  with  the  king  than  with  any  other. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  4035, 

We  commanded  you  that,  if  any  would  not  work,  neither 

should  he  eat.  2  Thes.  iii.  10. 

My  sweet  mistress 
Weeps  when  she  sees  me  work,  and  says  such  baseness 
Had  never  like  executor.  ShaJc.,  Tempest,  Iii.  1.  12. 

His  labor  more  than  requited  bis  entertainment ;  for  he 
wrought  among  us  with  vigor,  and  either  in  the  meadow 
or  at  the  hay-rick  put  himself  foremost. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  viiL 

2.  To  act;  operate;  carry  on  or  perform  a  func- 
tion; operate  effectively;  prove  practicable: 
as,  the  pump  will  not  work;  a  plan  or  system 
that  works  well;  the  charm  works. 

Louse  thi  lippes  a-twynne  &  let  the  gost  worcJie. 

Joseph  of  Arimathie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  2. 
Nature  hath  now  no  dominacioun : 
And  certoynly  ther  nature  wol  nat  wirche. 
Farewel,  phisyk !  go  her  the  man  to  chirche. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 1901. 

But  once  the  circle  got  within, 

The  charms  to  work  do  straight  begin. 

And  be  was  caught  as  in  a  gin. 

Drayton,  Nymphidia. 
Soon  as  the  potion  works,  their  human  countenance. 
The  express  resemblance  of  the  gods,  is  changed. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  68, 
Love  never  fails  to  master  what  he  finds. 
But  works  a  different  way  in  different  minds. 

Dryden,  Cym.  and  Iph.,  1.  465. 
You  may  make  everything  else  out  of  the  passions  of 
men  except  a  political  system  that  will  work. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  168. 

3.  To  ferment,  as  liquors. 

This  experiment  would  be  transferred  unto  other  wine 
and  strong  beer  by  patting  in  some  like  substances  while 
they  work.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  782. 

4.  To  be  agitated  or  in  a  state  of  restless  move- 
ment or  commotion;  seethe;  toss;  rage. 

Calm  is  the  sea ;  the  wanes  worke  lesse  and  lesse. 
Surrey,  Complaint  by  Night  of  Louer  Not  Beloued. 
The  dog-star  foams,  and  the  stream  boils. 
And  curls,  and  works,  and  swells  ready  to  sparkle. 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  i  2. 

The  Inwaxd  wretohedness  of  his  wicked  heart,  he  says, 
beganto  be  discovered  to  him,  and  to  work  as  It  had  never 
done  before ;  he  was  now  conscious  of  sinful  thoughts  and 
desires  which  he  had  not  till  then  regarded. 

Sowthey,  Banyan,  p.  22. 

5.  To  make  way  laboriously  and  slowly;  make 
progress,  become,  or  get  with  exertion  and  dif- 
ficulty: generally  followed  by  an  adjective,  or 
by  an  adverb  of  direction,  as  along,  down,  into, 
out,  through,  up,  etc. :  as,  to  work  loose;  to  work 
out;  to  work  up. 

Who  would  trust  chance,  since  all  men  have  the  seeds 
Of  good  and  ill,  which  should  work  upward  first? 

Dryden. 
After  midnight  .  .  .  the  wind  worked  gradually  round 
.  .  .  and  blew  directly  in  our  teeth. 

Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  L 

6.  To  carry  on  systematic  operations  in  some 
department  of  human  activity,  especiaJly  as  a 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood;  be  regularly  en- 
gaged or  employed  in  some  operation,  trade, 
profession,  or  business :  as,  to  work  in  brass  or 
iron. 

They  that  work  in  fine  flax  .  .  .  shall  be  confounded. 

Isa.  xix.  9. 
Sea-faring  men,  who  long  have  wrought 
In  the  great  deep  for  gain.   M.  Arnold,  Balder  Dead. 

7.  To  do  'something;  specifically,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  handiwork,  as  in  knitting,  sewing, 
or  embroidery. 

"I  always  think  it  is  such  a  waste  of.time  to  sit  out  of 

doors  or  listen  to  reading  without  working."  "But  Lcan't 

work,"  said  Archie,  "except  mending,  and  that  I  detest." 

Mrs.  Annie  Edwards,  Archie  Lovell,  xxx. 

8.  To  blossom,  as  water;  become  fuU  of  some 
vegetable  substance.     See  the  quotation. 

Nearly  all  the  ponds,  rivers,  and  lakes  work,  or  what  is 
generuly  called  "blossom,"  some  waters  once  and  some 
twice  during  the  summer  months.  A  vegetable  substance 
that  grows  on  the  bottom,  and  during  the  summer  the 
seed  or  bloom,  breaks  loose  from  the  bottom  and  fioats 
m  the  water.  The  leaves  of  the  blossoms  are  of  the  same 
weight  as  the  water,  so  that  some  kinds  do  not  come  to 
the  top  and  float,  but  float  about  in  the  water,  giving  the 
water  a  thick  oily  appearance.  Very  few  fish  are  caught 
when  the  water  is  in  blossom.  Seth  OrMn 
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To  vork  at  arm's  length.  See  arm't-length.— To  work 
atcase,  Seecoae^.— To  work  double  tides.  Seetidei. 
—To  work  free.  See/rce.— To  work  off,  to  be  evacu- 
ated or  eliminated,  as  poison  from  the  syBtem,  by  the 
bowels  or  kidneys. — To  work  on  or  upon,  (a)  To  act 
or  operate  upon ;  exert  a  force  or  active  Influence  upon ; 
affect. 

A  mark,  and  a  liope,  and  a  subject  tor  every  sophister 
in  religion  to  work  on.  Donne,  Letters,  xc. 

We  vrere  now  at  a  great  loss,  not  knowing  what  course 
to  take,  tor  we  tempted  him  [an  Indian]  with  Beads, 
Money,  Hatchets^  Macheats,  or  long  Knives ;  but  nothing 
would  work  on  him.  Dumpier,  Voyages,  L  13. 

(it)  To  rely  on. 

"I  Bchal,  sire,"  seide  the  child,  "for  saufliche  y  hope 
I  may  worchs  on  gour  word  to  wite  him  fro  harm. 

WWam  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  267. 

To  work  with,  to  endeavor  to  influence,  as  with  reason- 
ing, entreaty,  etc.;  strive  with  in  order  to  influence  in 
some  particular  way;  labor  with. 

I  wrought  with  him  in  private,  to  divert  him 
From  your  assur'd  destruction,  had  he  met  yon. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Little  French  Lawyer,  iil.  1, 
=Syil.  Act,  Work,  ete.    See  act. 

TL,  trans.  1,  To  prepare  by  labor ;  manipu- 
late: as,  to  work  soil  or  clay. 

Ff  ate  lande  ydounged  moist  and  wel  yurrought 
Onyons  desire. 

Pttiladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  X.  S.),  p.  82. 

When  special  pains  are  taken  to  "wotSc  the  butter" 
thorouglily,  thus  more  eflectually  getting  rid  of  the  water 
and  buttermilk,  it  keeps  for  a  much  longer  period  in  a 
"  sweet"  condition.  Science,  XVI.  71. 

2.  To  convert  to  use  by  labor  or  effort;  oper- 
ate: as,  to  work  a  quarry;  to  work  a  scheme. 

The  head  member  of  the  company  that  worked  the  mines 
was  Mr.  Peter  Garstin,  and  the  same  company  received 
the  rent  for  the  Sugar  Loaf.    Qeorge  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xi. 

As  the  claim  was  worked  back,  the  long  torn  was  extended 
by  means  of  sluice  boxes,  until  a  dozen  or  more  miners 
were  shoveling  dirt  into  them  on  both  sides. 

The  CerUury,  XUL  140. 

3.  To  make;  form;  fashion;  execute;  mold. 

Alias  I  that  we  wer  MiriK/S'Ate 
In  worlde  women  to  be.  York  Plays,  p.  153. 

A  mong  other,  a  wonderful!  gretnesae  that  be  rygtht 
Curiusely  wrogth  and  am  fyne  gold  garnyshed  over  all 
with  stones  of  gret  Fryse. 

Tarkingtan,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  U. 

That  was  one  of  the  famous  cups  of  Tours,  wrought  by 
Martin  Dominique.  Scott,  Quentin  Durward,  iv. 

Here  is  a  sword  I  have  wr&ughi,  thee. 

WiUiam  Morris,  Sigurd,  ii. 

4.  To  decorate  or  ornament,  as  with  needle- 
work; embroider. 

She  hath  a  clout  of  mine, 
Wrought  with  good  Coventry. 
PhUladafmilt  rm  (Arber's  Eng.  (Earner,  1. 311). 

You  shall  see  my  wrought  shirt  hang  out  at  my  breeches ; 
you  shall  know  me.   Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,!. ,  v.  1. 
Ay,  I  have  lost  my  thimble  and  a  skein  of  Coventry 
blue  I  had  to  work  Gregory  Litchfield  a  handkerchief. 

B.  Jonson,  Gipsies  Metamorphosed. 
A  shape  with  amice  wrapp'd  around. 
With  a  wrought  Spanish  baldric  bound. 
Like  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  sea. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  VL  26. 
A  damask  napkin  wrought  with  horse  and  hound. 

Tennyson,  Audley  Court. 

5.  To  do, perform,  or  accomplish;  bring  about; 
effect;  produce;  cause:  as,  to  work  mischief; 
to  work  a  change ;  to  work  wonders. 

A  felle  man  in  fight,  fuerse  on  his  enimys. 
And  in  batell  full  bigge,  &  myche  bale  wroght. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3971. 
Alias !  wrecchis,  what  haue  we  wroughtt 
To  byggly  blys  we  bothe  wer  brought. 

York  Plays,  p.  30. 

Than  he  taught  hir  ther  a  pley  that  she  wrought  after 

many  tymes,  flor  he  taught  hir  to  do  come  a  grete  river 

ouer  all  theras  her  liked.         Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  ii.  312. 

For  our  light  alfliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment, 

worketh  tor  ua  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 

glory.  2  Cor.  iv.  17. 

Changes  were  wrought  in  the  parts. 

Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  i.,  Expl. 
I^ot  long  after  there  fell  out  an  unexpected  Accident, 
that  suddenly  wrought  the  Lords  Confusion. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  110. 

The  emancipation  is  observed,  in  the  islands,  to  have 
wrought  for  the  negro  a  benefit  as  sudden  as  when  a  ther- 
mometer is  brought  out  of  the  shade  into  the  sun. 

Emerson,  West  Indian  Emancipation. 

6.  To  put  or  set  in  motion  or  action;  as,  to 
work  one's  fingers. 

The  mariners  all  'gan  work  the  ropes. 
Where  they  were  wont  to  do. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  v. 

They  are  every  one  of  them  dead  dolls,  wooden,  worked 
with  wires.  Zingsley,  Hypatia,  xiii. 

Nodding  in  a  familiar  manner  to  the  coachman,  as  if 
any  one  of  them  would  be  quite  equal  to  getting  on  the 
box  and  working  the  team  down  street  aa  well  aa  he. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Kugby,  L  5. 

7.  (a)  To  direct  the  action  or  movements  of; 
manage ;  handle :  as,  to  work  a  sawmill. 
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Mere  peraonal  valour  could  not  aupply  want  of  know- 
ledge in  building  and  working  ahipa.  Arlmthnot. 

(&)  In  music,  to  handle  or  treat  (a  voice-part  or 
a  theme). — 8.  To  bring  by  action  or  motion 
into  some  particular  state,  usually  indicated  by 
an  adverb  or  adverbial  adjunct,  as  in,  out,  over, 
up,  etc.    See  phrases  below. 

Practiae  all  things  chiefly  at  two  several  times,  the  one 
when  the  mind  is  beat  disposed,  the  other  when  it  is  worst 
disposed ;  that  by  the  one  you  may  gain  a  great  step,  by 
the  other  you  may  work  out  the  knots  and  stonda  of  the 
mind.  Baean,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  296. 

So  the  ^ure  limpid  stream,  when  foul  with  stains 
Of  rushing  torrents  and  descending  rains, 
Works  itself  clear,  and  as  it  runs  refines. 

Addison,  Cato,  i.  6. 

9.  To  manage  or  turn  to  some  particular  course 
or  way  of  thinking  or  acting  by  insidious 
means ;  influence  in  some  respect  by  plying 
with  arguments,  urgings,  threats,  bribes,  etc. ; 
prevail  on  or  gain  over;  induce;  persuade; 
lead :  as,  to  work  the  committee ;  to  work  the 
Jury. 

There  is  noe  hope  that  they  will  ever  be  wrought  to 

serve  f aythf ully  agaynat  theyr  old  frendes  and  kinsemen. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

I  will  try  his  temper ; 
And,  it  I  find  him  apt  for  my  employments, 
111  work  him  to  my  ends. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  v.  1. 

The  Clergy  being  thus  brought  on,  on  the  nine  and 

twentieth  of  April,  the  Cardinal  came  into  the  House  of 

Commons,  to  work  them  also.     Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  270. 

Many  of  the  Jews  were  vrrought  into  the  belief  that 
Herod  was  the  Messias.      Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  3. 

10.  To  excite  by  degrees ;  bring  into  a  state  of 
perturbation  or  passion ;  provoke;  agitate. 

Some  passion 
That  works  him  strongly. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 144. 
Sir  Lucius  has  wrought  me  to  it.    He  has  left  me  full  of 
rage — and  I'll  fight  this  evening,  that  so  much  good  pas- 
sion mayn't  be  wasted.  Sheridan,  The  Eivals,  iv.  1. 

11.  To  succeed  in  effecting,  attaining,  or  mak- 
ing; win  by  labor;  achieve:  as,  to  work  a  pas- 
sage through  something. 

Through  winds  and  waves  and  storms  he  works  his  way. 
^  Addison,  Cato,  i.  3. 

Some  months  afterwards  Amory  made  hia  appearance 
at  Calcutta,  having  worked  his  way  out  before  the  mast 
from  the  Cape.  Thackeray,  Pendennis,  xxv. 

We  passed  heavily  laden  junks  slowly  workingtheii  way 
upstream  amidst  what  to  any  but  the  Chinese  would  have 
appeared  insurmountable  dif&cultiea. 

The  Century,  XLI.  729. 

12.  To  endeavor;  attempt;  try. 

By  reason  she  was  fast  in  the  latch  of  our  cable  .  .  .  she 
could  not  cleare  her  self  e  as  she  uirought  to  doe. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  II.  43. 

13.  To  operate  on,  as  a  purgative  or  other 
drug;  purge. 

Every  time  it  operates,  it  carries  off  a  Distemper ;  but 
if  your  Blood 's  Wholesome,  and  your  Body  Sound,  it  will 
work  you  no  more  than  the  same  quantity  of  Ginger  bread. 

Quoted  in  Ashton's  Social  Life  in  Keign  of  Queen  Anne, 

UI.  106. 

14.  To  ply  one's  trade,  calling,  vocation,  or 
business  in ;  carr^  on  operations  in  or  on :  as, 
to  work  a  district  in  canvassing  for  a  publica- 
tion.    [CoUoq.] 

I've  worked  both  town  and  country  on  gold  flah.  I've 
aerved  both  Brighton  and  Hastings. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  91. 
Asa  general  rule,  the  "  casual  ward  "  of  a  workhouae,  so 
far  from  being  the  temporary  refuge  of  deserving  poor,  is 
a  place  of  rendezvous  for  thieves  and  prostitutes  and  other 
vagabonds  of  the  lowest  class,  gangs  of  whom  work  al- 
lotted districts,  and  make  their  circuits  with  as  much  reg- 
ularity as  the  Judges. 

A.  Doyle,  quoted  in  Eibton-Turner's  Vagrants  and 
[Vagrancy,  p.  293. 
The  first  day  I  started  alone  to  explore  the  forest  with 
gun  and  dog,  leaving  my  frienda  to  uiork  the  river. 

Fartnighay  Mev.,  N.  S.,  XUII.  632. 

15.  Toexact  labor  or  service  from;  keep  busy 
or  employed:  as,  he  works  his  horses  too  hard. 

Until  the  year  1820,  the  people  [in  Great  Britain]  had 
been  forbidden  to  combine.  Their  only  power  against 
employers  who  worked  them  aa  many  hours  a  day  aa  they 
dared,  and  paid  them  wages  as  small  as  they  could,  who 
took  their  children  and  locked  them  up  In  unwholesome 
factories,  was  in  combination,  and  they  were  forbidden 
to  combine.  W.  Besant,  Fifty  Years  Ago,  p.  80. 

16.  To  solve :  as,  to  work  a  sum  in  arithmetic 
or  a  problem  in  algebra.  .[CoUoq.]— 17.  To 
cause  to  ferment:  said  of  anything  which  is  put 
into  a  liquid  for  that  purpose To  work  an  ob- 
servation. See  observation.— To  work  a  traverse. 
See  traverse  sailing,  under  sailing.— To  work  in.  (a)  To 
intermix,  as  one  material  with  another,  in  the  process  of 
manufacture  or  the  like ;  weave  or  stir  in :  as,  he  worked 
the  good  yam  in  with  the  bad.  (b)  To  cause  to  enter  or 
penetrate  by  repeated  efforts :  as,  the  wire  was  slowly 
worked  in.— TO  WOrk  into,  (a)  To  introduce  artfully; 
insinuate :  as,  he  easily  works  himself  into  confidence  by 
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his  plausibility,  (b)  To  change  or  alter  by  gradual  process 
or  infiuence. 

This  imperious  man  will  workna  all 
From  princes  into  pages. 

SAfflft.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  2.  47. 
To  work  off,  to  get  rid  of ;  free  or  be  freed  from,  or  from 
the  effects  of;  discharge;  c  acuate:  aa,  to  work  off  the 
effects  of  a  debauch.— To  work  one's  passage,  to  give 
one's  work  or  services  as  an  equivalent  for  passage-money. 
— To  work  one's  will.  See  wiux.— To  work  out.  (o) 
To  effect  or  procure  by  continued  labor  or  exertion  ;  ac- 
complish. 
Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling. 

Phil.  ii.  12. 
Who  can  hide. 
When  the  malicious  Fates  are  bent 
On  working  out  an  ill  intent? 

Wordsworth,  The  Waggoner,  iv. 
0  lift  your  natures  up : 
Embrace  our  aims :  work  out  your  freedom. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iL 
(&)  To  elaborate ;  develop ;  reduce  to  order ;  study  out. 

She  [Italy]  did  not  work  out  the  basilican  type  for  her- 
self ;  she  left  it  to  others  to  do  that  for  her,  and  conse- 
quently never  perfectly  understood  what  she  undertook 
or  why  it  was  done.        J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  428. 

The  minerals,  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
were  worked  out  by  Mr.  Daviea  of  that  establishment. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sd.,  3d  aer.,  XLI.  406. 

(c)  To  solve,  as  a  problem. 

Mat.  M, —  Malvolio;  M, —  why,  that  begina  my  name — 
Fab.  Did  not  I  say  he  would  work  It  out  f 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  6. 139. 

(d)  To  erase ;  efface ;  remove. 

Tears  of  joy,  for  your  returning  spilt, 
Work  out  and  expiate  our  former  guilt. 

Dryden,  Astrtea  Redux,  L  27B. 

(e)  To  exhaust :  as,  to  work  out  a  mine  or  quarry. — TO  work 
out  a  day's  work  (naut.),  to  compute  a  ship's  position 
from  the  course  and  distance  sailed.—  To  work  the  twig. 
See  twigl. — To  work  UP.  (a)  To  excite ;  stir  up ;  raise ; 
rouse. 

It  is  no  very  hard  Matter  to  work  up  a  heated  and  devout 
Imagination  to  the  Fancy  of  Raptures  and  Ecstasies  and 
Mystical  Unions.  Stillingjieet,  Sermons,  m.  iii. 

We  cannot  but  tremble  to  consider  what  we  are  capa- 
ble of  being  wrought  up  to,  againat  all  the  ties  of  nature, 
love,  honour,  reaaon,  and  religion.    Steele,  Tatler,  Ko.  172. 

They  [the  Moalems]  work  themselves  up  to  such  agonies 
of  rage  and  lamentation  that  some,  it  is  said,  have  given 
up  the  ghost  from  the  mere  effect  of  mental  excitement. 
Macwulay,  Lord  Clive. 
(&)  To  use  up  in  the  process  of  manufacture  or  the  like ; 
expend  in  any  work :  aa,  we  have  worked  up  all  our  mate- 
ri^a. 

The  industry  of  the  people  works  up  all  their  native 
commodities  to  the  last  degree  of  manufacture.  Swift 
(fi)  To  expand ;  enlarge ;  elaborate :  as,  to  work  up  a  stoiy 
or  an  article  from  a  few  hints. 

We  have  read  of  "Handkerchief  Moody,"  who  for  some 
years  persisted  in  always  appearing  among  men  with  his 
faoe  covered  with  a  handkerchief  —  an  incident  which 
Hawthorne  has  worked  up  in  his  weird  manner  into  the 
story  of  "  The  Minister  with  the  Black  Veil." 

E.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  4.54. 

((f)  To  master  by  careful  study  or  research :  as,  to  work  up 
a  theme,  (e)  To  achieve  or  attain  by  special  effort :  as, 
to  work  yip  a  reputation  for  one's  self.  (/)  iVattt.,  to  dis- 
cipline or  punish  by  setting  at  an  unneceaaary  or  hateful 
job,  like  scraping  the  anchor-chain.  Such  a  piece  of  work 
is  called  a  working-up  job.— To  Work  water.  See  the 
quotation. 

Water  is  also  frequently  carried  over  from  the  boiler 
with  the  steam.  When  this  occurs  the  boiler  is  said  to 
prime,  or  to  work  water.         Forney,  Locomotive,  p.  170. 

work  (werk),  n.  [<  ME.  work,  werk,  wttrc,  wore, 
were,  weorc,  <  AS.  weorc,  wore,  were  =  OS. 
OFries.  D.  werk  =  LG.  wark  =  OHG.  werch, 
werah,  MHG.  were.  Or.  werk  =  Icel.  8w.  verk  = 
Dan.  vserk  =  Groth.  ga-waurki;  cf.  On.  Ipyov, 
work:  see  work,  v."]  1.  Effort  or  exertion  di- 
rected to  the  accomplishment  of  some  purpose 
or  end;  expenditure  of  strength,  energy,  etc.; 
toil;  labor;  striving. 

Fie  upon  this  quiet  life !  I  want  work. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 118. 

Man  hath  hia  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 
Appointed.  Muton,  P.  L,,  iv.  618. 

Here,  work  enough  to  watch 

The  Maater  work,  and  catch 

Hints  of  the  proper  crafts 

Browning,  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra. 

2.  Opportunity  of  expending  labor  (physical 
or  mental)  in  some  useful  or  remunerative  way, 
especially  as  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood ; 
employment ;  something  to  do :  as,  to  be  out  of 
work;  to  look  for  work. —  3.  That  upon  which 
one  is  employed  or  engaged,  and  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  labor  is  expended  or  some 
operation  performed;  a  task,  imdertaking,  en- 
terprise, or  project. 

If  it  would  please  Him  whose  worke  it  is  to  direct  me  to 
apeake  such  a  word  over  the  sea  as  the  good  old  woman 
of  Abel  did  over  the  wall  in  the  like  exigent. 

N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  33. 

The  great  work  of  erecting  a  way  of  worshipping  of 
Christ  in  church  fellowship. 

N.  Morton,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  160. 
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To  her  dear  Work  she  (alls ;  and,  as  she  wronght, 
A  sweet  Creation  followed  her  bands. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  iil.  61. 

4.  Something  accomplished  or  done;  doing; 
deed;  achievement;  feat;  performance. 

The!  knoulechen  wel  that  the  Werha  of  Jesu  Crist  ben 
gode,  and  his  Wordea  and  his  Dedes  and  his  Doctryne  hy 
his  Gospelles  weren  trewe,  and  his  Meracles  also  trewe. 
MandeoiUe,  Travels,  p.  134. 
It  is  a  damned  and  a  bloody  work; 
The  graceless  action  o{  a  heavy  hand. 
If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  3.  58. 
A  people  of  that  beastly  disposition  that  they  performed 
the  most  secret  worke  of  Nature  in  publiqae  Tiew. 

PurelMi,  Pilgrimage,  p.  323. 
Once  more. 
Act  a  brave  work,  call  it  thy  last  adventry. 

B.  Jffnson,  Epigrams,  czxxlii. 
It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  illustrations  of  the  differ- 
ence between  .  .  .  the  philosophy  of  words  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  vforks,  Macaiday,  Lord  Bacon. 

5.  pi.  In  thedl.,  acts  performed  in  obedience  to 
the  law  of  God.  According  to  Protestant  theology, 
such  works  would  be  meritorious  only  as  they  constituted 
a  perfect  and  complete  observance  of  the  law ;  according 
to  Komain  Catholic  theology,  such  works,  if  proceeding 
from  grace  and  love,  are  so  far  acceptable  to  Qod  as  to  be 
truly  deserving  of  an  eternal  reward.  See  eupererogaUon. 
And  3if  I  shal  werke  be  herewerfrw  to  Wynne  me  heuene. 
And  for  here  werkis  and  for  here  wyt  wende  to  pyne, 
Thanne  wrougte  I  vnwisly  with  alle  the  wyt  that  I  lere ! 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  xi.  288. 

For  by  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith ;  and  that  not  of 

'  yourselves ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God :  not  of  works,  lest  any  man 

should  boast.  Eph.  ii.  9. 

6t.  Active  operation;  action. 

Where  pride,  f  ulnesse  of  bread,  and  abundance  of  idle- 
nesse  set  them  on  worke  against  God. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  41. 

7.  Ferment:  trouhle.     [Eare.] 

Tokay  and  Coffee  cause  this  Work 
Between  the  Germau  and  the  Turk. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii. 

8.  That  which  is  made  or  manufactured;  an 
article,  fabric,  or  structure  produced  by  expen- 
diture of  effort  or  labor  of  some  hind,  whether 
physical  or  mental;  a  product  of  nature  or  art. 

The  work  some  praise. 
And  some  the  architect.  Milton,  P.  X.,  L  731. 
Hence,  specifically — (o)  That  which  is  produced  by  men- 
tal labor ;  a  literary  or  artistic  performance ;  a  composi- 
tion :  as,  the  works  of  Addison ;  the  worke  of  Mozart.  See 
opus. 

You  are  rapt,  sir,  in  some  work,  some  dedication 
To  the  great  lord.  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  i.  1. 19. 

Ko  other  Poet  that  I  know  of  [save  Ben  Jonson],  in 
those  days,  gave  his  Plays  the  pompous  Title  of  Works; 
of  which  Sir  John  Suckling  has  taken  notice  in  his  Ses- 
sions of  the  Poets.  .  .  .  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  Dis- 
tick  directed  by  some  Poet  of  uiat  Age  to  Ben  Johnson : 
Pray,  tell  me,  Ben,  where  does  the  myst'ry  lurk? 
What  others  call  a  Play,  you  call  a  Work; 
vhich  was  thus  answer'd  by  a  Friend  of  his : 
The  Author's  Friend  thus  for  the  Author  say's, 
Ben's  Plays  are  Works,  when  others  Works  are  Flays. 

Langhaine,  Eng.  Dramatick  Poets  (1691),  p.  264. 
When  I  contemplate  a  modern  library,  filled  with  new 
works  in  all  the  bravery  of  rich  gilding  and  binding. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  165. 

(&)  An  engineering  structure,  as  a  building,  dock,  embank- 
ment bridge,  or  fortification. 

And  now  ye  Sarrasyns  haue  taken  vp  the  stones  of  the 

same  tumbe  and  put  theym  to  .the  werkes  of  theyr  Muskey. 

Sir  R.  Quylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  62. 

I  will  be  walking  on  the  works.    Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  2. 3. 

Bon  Guzman,  .  .  .  who  commanded  the  sortie,  ought 
to  have  taken  the  work  out  of  hand,  and  annihilated  all 
therein.  Eingsley,  Westward  Ho,  ix. 

Frail  were  the  works  that  defended  the  hold  that  we  held 

with  our  lives.  Tennyson,  Defence  of  Lucknow. 

(c)  Design ;  pattern ;  workmanship. 

Ther  ys  a  gret  Chalis  of  fine  gold  of  Curias  werke. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  11. 

Let  there  be  three  or  five  fine  cupolas  in  the  length  of  It, 

placed  at  equal  distance,  and  fine  coloured  windows  of 

several  works.  Bacon,  Building  (ed.  1887). 

All  his  followers  likewise  were,  in  their  faces,  in  part 

or  in  whole,  painted, .  .  .  some  with  crosses  and  other 

antick  works.    MourVs  Journal,  in  Appendix  to  New  Eng- 

[land  s  Memorial,  p.  355. 

(d)  Embroidery ;  ornamental  work  done  with  the  needle ; 
needlework. 

I  am  glad  I  have  found  this  napkin. 
...  1 11  have  the  work  ta'en  out. 
And  give  t  lago.         Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3.  296. 
I  never  saw  any  thing  prettier  than  this  high  Work  on 
your  Point  D'espaigne.  Etherege,  Man  of  Mode,  iiL  2. 

9.  An  establishment  for  manufacturing,  or  for 
performing  industrial  labor  of  any  sort:  gener- 
ally in  the  plural,  including  all  the  buildings, 
machines,  etc.,  used  in  the  required  opera- 
tions :  as,  iron-worfts;  hence  the  plural  is  used 
as  a  collective  singular,  taking  then  a  singular 
article :  as,  there  is  a  large  glass-«)or&s  in  the 
town. 
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They  have  a  Salt  Work,  and  with  that  salt  preserve  the 
flsh  they  take.        Copf.  John  Smith,  Gen.  Hist.  Virginia 
[(Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  II.  285.) 

Whereupon  he  gott  a  patent  of  the  king  (Cha.  I.)  for  an 
allum  worke  (which  was  the  first  that  ever  was  m  Eng- 
land), which  was  worth  to  him  two  thousand  pounds  per 
annum,  or  better.  Aubrey,  Lives  (Thomas  Chaloner). 

10.  In  mech. :  (a)  The  product  of  a  force  by 
the  component  Asplacement  of  its  point  of 
application  in  the  direction  of  the  force ;  or,  if 
this  is  variable,  the  integral  of  all  successive 
infinitesimal  such  products  for  any  motion  of 
the  point  of  application.  The  work  is  thus  the 
same  whatever  be  the  velocity  of  the  motion  or  the  mass 
moved,  so  long  as  the  force  and  the  displacement  are  the 
same.  Thus,  if  an  electrified  body  is  moved  by  an  elec- 
trical force  along  a  horizontal  surface,  the  work  is  the 
same  whatever  the  mass  of  the  body  moved.  But  if  the 
same  electrical  force  moves  the  body  for  the  same  dis- 
tance but  upward  against  gravity,  less  work  on  the  whole 
is  done,  since  the  force  of  gravity  undoes  a  part  of  the 
work  which  the  electrical  force  performs.  Negative 
work,  or  work  undone,  is  also  called  resistant  work,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  motor  work.  The  total  work  performed 
upon  a  particle  is  equivalent  to  the  kinetic  energy  it 
gains ;  the  total  work  undone,  to  the  kinetic  energy  it 
loses.  If  a  force  is  resisted  by  friction,  the  same  amount 
of  work  is  done  as  if  it  were  not  resisted ;  for,  though 
the  resultant  force  upon  the  mass  moved  is  less  by  the 
amount  of  the  friction,  so  that  less  work  is  done  upon 
the  mass  as  a  whole,  yet  heat  is  produced,  and  the  par- 
ticles receive  displacements  in  the  direction  of  the  ac- 
tion of  friction,  the  work  of  which  makes  up  the  balance. 
MechanicaXwork  is  work  done  in  the  displacement  of  sen- 
sible masses,  as  opposed  to  work  done  in  the  displacement 
of  molecules.  If  a  gun  is  shot  off  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion, a  force  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  bullet,  and  in  car- 
rying this  a  certain  distance  work  proportional  to  the 
acceleration  is  performed ;  at  the  same  time,  the  heat  of 
the  confined  gases  is  reduced  by  a  proportional  amount, 
and  heat  is  said  to  be  transformed  into  mechanical  work. 

We  have  thus  arrived  at  the  immensely  important  con- 
clusion that  no  heat-engine  can  convert  into  wjorfc  a  greater 
fraction  of  the  heat  which  it  receives  than  is  expressed 
by  the  excess  of  the  temperature  of  reception  above  that 
of  rejection  divided  by  the  absolute  temperature  of  re- 
ception. Eneye.  Brit.,  XZII.  482. 

(6)  The  negative  of  the  work  as  defined  above. 
In  this  sense  a  ball  shot  upward  is  said  to  do  work  by  re- 
moving itself  from  the  attracting  earth.  {Both  these  uses 
of  the  word  work  were  introduced  by  Clausius,  first  in 
German.] 

11.  lu  physics  and  ehem. ,  the  production  of  any 
physical  or  chemical  change.  For  example,  if  a 
body  is  heated,  the  effects  are  said  to  be  the  internal  work 
of  increasing  the  kinetic  molecular  energy — that  is,  in- 
crease of  temperature — of  change  of  volume,  cohesive 
elasticity  and  the  external  work  involved  in  its  expansion, 
and  hence  overcoming  the  surrounding  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. An  example  of  work  in  the  chemical  sense  is  that 
done  when  a  chemical  compound  is  decomposed,  as  by 
an  electrical  current  in  electrolysis.  See  further  under 
energy,  7. 

12.  In  mining,  ores  before  they  are  cleaned 
and  dressed. — 13.  pi.  The  mechanism  or  ef- 
fective part  of  some  mechanical  contrivance, 
such  as  a  watch. — 14.  Manner  of  working; 
management;  treatment. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  what  work  our  adversaries  make 
with  this  innocent  canon :  sometimes  'tis  a  mere  forgery 
of  hereticks,  and  sometimes  the  bishops  .  .  .  were  not  so 
wise  as  they  should  have  been.  Stillingfleet. 

Accommodation  works.  See  accommodation — Ad- 
vanced WorlES,  works  placed  beyond  the  covered  ways 
and  glacis  of  a  permanent  fortification,  but  in  defensive 
relations  with  it.  When  placed  beyond  the  range  of  small 
arms  such  works  are  termed  detachid  works. — Agra  work, 
an  inlay  of  hard  stones,  such  as  agates  and  carnelians, 
and  other  costly  materials  in  white  marble,  made  at  Agra 
in  British  India.— Barelll7  work,  woodwork  decorated 
in  black  and  gold  lacquer,  made  in  the  Northwestern  Prov- 
inces of  India.— Beaten  work.  Bee  beaten.— Berlin 
work,  fancy  work  on  canvas  in  Berlin  wools  or  worsted. 
—Best  work.  See  Sesi.— Bone-work.  Same  as  6(m«- 
laee.—Caxaal  work,  decoration  by  means  of  lacquer 
painted  with  flowers  m  slight  relief  on  a  green  ground, 
gold  being  freely  used :  from  Carnul,  or  Kurnul,  a  town 
of  India. —  Cashmere  work,  a  kind  of  metal- work  in 
which  copper  or  brass  is  deeply  engraved,  and  the  en- 
graved lines  are  filled  wholly  or  in  part  with  a  black  com- 
position like  niello ;  small  raised  flowers  of  white  metal 
are  then  applied  to  the  surface  in  connection  with  the  de- 
sign engraved  upon  the  body  of  the  piece. — Combed-out 
work.  SeecOTn&i. — Covenant  Of  works.  SeecovenarU. 
—Damascene  work.  See  damascene.— Daj'syratk.  See 
(faul.— DelM  work,  a  variety  of  Indian  embroidery  distin- 
guished by  a  free  use  of  chain-stitch,  usually  in  gold  and 
silver  mixed  with  colored  silk  on  colored  grounds. — 
Dinged  work.  See  ding^.—  Dra,wn  and  cut  work, 
decorative  work  done  upon  fine  linen  or  the  like  by  cut- 
ting away  parts  and  pulling  out  the  thiseads  in  places :  a 
kind  of  work  often  associated  with  embroidery.  In  the 
more  elaborate  sorts,  a  network  of  threads  is  fastened 
down  upon  a  piece  of  linen  lawn,  the  pattern  is  stitched 
(usually  in  buttonhole-stitch)  upon  the  lawn,  and  after  its 
completion  the  threads  of  the  network  and  some  of  those 
of  the  lawn  are  pulled  out  and  parts  of  the  lawn  cut  away. 
—Embossed-velvet  work.  See  oeZcef.- External  work. 
See  internal  work,  below.— False  WOIk.    See  false. 

There  are  voices  and  a  sound  of  tools,  and  we  come  to 
a  wooden  staging,  or  false  work,  and  climb  a  short  ladder, 
and  stand  close  to  the  roof  among  a  group  of  workmen. 

The  Centun,  XXXIX.  221. 
Fancy,  fat,  frosted  work.  See  the  adjectives.— 
Gnarled  work.  Same  asgna/rling. — Granulated  work. 
See  granulated.— BanmLerei  WOrk.    See  Aojiunerl.— 
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Hlrosblma  work,  fine  decorative  metal-work  made  In 
Japan,  in  which  various  ornamental  appliances  are  com. 
bined  The  name  is  derived  from  the  town  of  Hiroshima, 
where  much  of  the  finest  has  been  made.— Holbein 
work  a  kind  of  embroidery  done  in  modern  times  In  Imi- 
tation'of  decorative  borders  and  the  like  shown  In  paint- 
ings of  Holbein  and  other  artists  of  his  time.  The  design 
is  in  outline  without  filling  In,  and  consists  of  borders 
and  other  patterns  of  slight  scrolls,  zigzags,  etc  It  Is 
worked  especially  with  thread  on  washable  material, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  showing  alike  on  both  sidea— 
Honeycomb  work.  See  Aoneycomft.-Incrusted  work. 
See  incruf*.— Internal  work,  in  physics,  work  done  In  or 
among  the  molecules  of  a  body  upon  change  of  tempera- 
ture, as  in  increasing  their  velocity,  changing  their  relative 
position  etc. :  contrasted  with  external  work,  that  done 
against  external  forces  as  the  body  changes  in  volume. 
—  Iplsli  work.  See  Jmfti.- Laoertlne  work.  See 
lacerline.—Lald  work.  See  Jayi.- Lap-Jointed work. 
Same  as  cit)icA«r-MK)rft.—lean,liunp, madras, mechani- 
cal, mesbed  work.  See  the  qualifying  words.— Mar 
delra  work,  embroidery  In  white  thread  upon  lawn  or 
cambric,  made  in  the  island  of  Madeira,  and  of  remarkable 
fineness  of  execution.— Mon^kyr  work,  Indian  decora- 
tive carving  in  black  ebony,  inlaid  with  ivory.—  Mora- 
dabad  work,  decorative  work  in  metal  in  which  two 
plates  of  different  metals  are  soldered  together  and  then 
engraved  on  one  side  in  deep  incisions,  so  as  to  show  the 
one  metal  through  the  incisions  In  the  other.  In  an- 
other variety  the  incisions  are  filled  in  with  a  black  com- 
position similar  to  niello.— Mother-of-pearl  work. 
See  mother-ttf-pearL—JHovaitei  work.  See  mounted.— 
Mynpuri  work,  an  Inlay  of  wood  with  brass  and  other 
metals  similar  in  its  character  to  buhl,  practised  In  India 
in  recent  times.- Mysore  work,  decoration  by  painting 
In  vivid  opaque  colors  on  a  brilliant  ground  composed  of 
translucent  green  lacquer  laid  upon  tinfoil.— Niello- 
work.  See  nfeJJo.- Nulled  work.  See  jimH.— Out  of 
work,    (a)  Out  of  working  order. 

There  rises  a  fearful  vision  of  the  human  race  evolving 
machinery  which  will  by-and-by  throw  itself  fatally  out 
of  work.  George  Eliot,  Theophrastos  Such,  xvll. 

(6)  Without  employment :  as,  he  was  out  qf  work  and 
ill.— Phrygian  work.  See  i»Arj/srio».— Pierced  work. 
See  mercecf.- Pitched  work.  See  yifcftl.— Plaited 
string  work,  pounced  work,  process  work,  public 
works.  See  Raited,  pounced^,  etc. — Punctured  worlc 
See  imnrtMre.— Ealsed  work.  See  raisei.— Random 
work.  See  random.— Relsner  work  [from  Its  inven- 
tor, Eeisner,  a  German  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.],  a  kind 
of  inlaid  cabinet-work  in  which  woods  of  contrasted  col- 
ors are  employed,  designs  being  formed  in  woods  lighter 
or  darker  than  the  ground;  marquetry. — BeticuJ^ted 
work.  See  retioulated.-'RaXibea.  Work.  See  rub.— 
RuBslan-tapestry  work,  rustle  work,  Saracenic 
work.  See  Russian,  etc. -Side  of  WOrk,  in  cooZ-min- 
ing.  See  man-of-war,  2.— Sikh  work,  decorative  work 
done  by  the  Sikhs  of  northern  India,  especially  embossed 
work  in  thin  copper  done  with  the  hammer  and  punch, — 
Sindh  work,  decoration  produced  by  laying  upon  wood 
several  strata  of  lacquer  in  different  colors,  and  after- 
ward cutting  through  the  lacquer  to  various  depths,  as 
in  engraving  on  onyx.— Spanish  work,  embroidery  of 
simple  character,  such  as  that  done  upon  pillow-cases 
and  table-cloths:  a  term  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy. 
-Spiritual  and  corporal  works  of  mercy.  See 
mercy. — Stamped  work.  See  stamp. — Swedish  work. 
See  SwedtsA.- Tabular  work.  Same  as  table-work.- 
Tan^  work,  ornamental  metal-work,  containing  much 
filigree,  made  in  Ceylon,  especially  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  island.— Tessellated  work.  See  tasdlated. — Tied 
work,  a  kind  of  fancy  work  by  which  fringes  are  made  of 
worsted,  silk,  or  other  fiber  or  cord.  The  cords  are  fas- 
tened and  grouped  together  by  a  process  like  netting, 
producing  a  sort  of  knotted  fringe.— To  have  one^ 
work  cut  out.  (o)  To  have  one's  work  prepared  or  pre- 
scribed, (b)  To  have  all  that  one  can  do.  [Slang.]— To  lie 
to  one's  work.  See  Jfei.— To  make  short  work  of  or 
with,  (a)  To  bring  to  a  speedy  conclusion ;  accomplish  at 
once.    (0)  To  deal  with  or  dispose  of  summarily. 

Mr.  Canning  made  very  short  work  of  poor  Mr.  Erskine. 
H.  Adams,  GaUatbi,  p.  394. 

To  run  the  works.  See  ru»i.— Turkey  work,  rugs  or 
carpeting  brought  from  the  East :  the  phrase  was  in  use  as 
late  as  the  seventeenth  century. — Upper  works  (juiuLX 
Same  as  dead-works.— Viesaa,  work,  decorative  work 
in  leather,  including  ornamental  utensils  of  that  mate- 
rial, with  patterns  in  slight  relief  and  impressed. — Vlza- 
gapatam  work,  an  inlay  of  Ivory,  horn,  and  other  mate- 
rials in  wood.  The  work  is  on  a  small  scale,  and  is  applied 
to  the  decoration  of  movable  furniture,  tea-caddies,  chess- 
boards, etc.— Work  and  turn,  in  printing,  a  form  of 
type  arranged  to  print  two  copies  by  tumingthe  sheet- 
Work  of  art.  See  art2.— Works  of  supererogation. 
See  supererogation.  (See  also  gingerlrread-wark,  pujui- 
work,  spider-work.)=Sya.  1.  Work,  Labor,  Tott,  Drudgery, 
occupation,  exertion,  business.  Work  is  the  generic  term 
for  exertion  of  body  or  mind ;  it  stands  also  for  the  prod- 
uct of  such  exertion,  while  the  others  do  not.  Labor  is 
heavier;  the  word  may  be  qualified  by  strong  adjectives: 
as,  confinement  at  hard  Zabor.  W  e  may  speak  of  light  wor*, 
but  not  of  light  labor.  Toil  is  still  heavier,  necessarily  in- 
volving weariness,  as  labor  does  not.  Drudgery  is  heavy, 
monotonous  labor  of  a  servile  sort. 

All  work,  even  cotton-spinning,  is  noble. 

Carlyle,  Past  and  Present,  Hi.  4. 

He  had  been  so  far  that  he  almost  despair'd  of  getting 
back  again ;  for  a  Man  cannot  pass  thro  those  red  Man- 
groves but  with  very  much  labour. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  1. 156. 
With  burden  of  our  armour  here  we  sweat. 
This  toil  of  ours  should  be  a  work  of  thine. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  il.  1.  93. 

The  every-day  cares  and  duties  which  men  call  drudg- 
ery aie  the  weights  and  counterpoises  of  the  clock  of  time. 
Longfellow,  Kavanagh,  xlil. 
workability  (w6r-ka-bil'i-ti),  n.     [<  worlcalle 
+  -ity  (see  -UUtji).']    Practicability;  feasible- 
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The  wor*o6a<ty  of  compulsory  notification  would  de- 
pend on  the  general  practitioners.        Lancet,  1890,  II.  21. 

workable  (w6r'ka-bl),  a.     [<  work  +  -able.'} 

1.  That  can  be  worked,  or  that  is  worth  work- 
ing: as,  a  workable  mine;  toorkable  coal.  The 
teim  workable,  as  applied  to  coal,  has  two  meanings :  one 
refers  to  the  maximum  limit  of  depth,  the  other  to  the 
minimum  limit  of  thiclcness  of  th9  bed  or  beds.  In  the  Re- 
port of  the  English  Koyal  Commission  appointed  in  1866, 
the  limit  of  workable  depth  was  taken  as  4,000  feet,  that  of 
thickness  at  1  foot.  But  no  coal  has  yet  been  worked  ,to 
BO  great  a  depth  as  that,  and  it  has  only  very  rarely  hap- 
pened that  a  seam  ot  less  than  2  feet  in  thickness  has  been 
actually  mined. 

Clay  .  .  .  soft  and  workable.      Aicham,  Toxophilus,  11. 

I  apprehend  that  the  Commissioners  [the  English  ot 
1866]  placed  the  limit  of  thickness  as  low  as  12  inches  be- 
cause their  inquiries  were  not  in  that  connection  directed 
to  the  question  what  amount  of  coal  would  ultimately  be 
found  commercially  iwrkMe;  It  was  the  simple  physical 
limits  which  they  were  chiefly  regarding. 

Marshall,  Coal :  its  Hist,  and  Uses,  p.  307. 

2.  Practicable ;  feasible :  as,  a  workable  scheme 
for  lighting  the  streets. —  3.  Capable  of  being 
stirred  or  influenced. 

These  have  nimble  feet,  forward  afFections,  hearts  work- 
<Me  to  charity.  Jim.  T.  Adams,  Works,  II.  410. 

4.  Capable  of  being  set  at  work. 

At  the  time  of  taking  the  last  census  there  were  very 
nearly  seven  millions  of  wives  and  children  of  a  w&rkable 
age  Btlll  unoccupied. 

Xayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  398. 

workableness  (w^r'ka-bl-nes),  n.  Praoticable- 
ness;  feasibility. 

That  fair  trial  which  alone  can  test  the  warkaJKenets  of 
any  new  scheme  ot  social  life.  J.  S.  MiU,  Socialism. 

workaday  (w6rk'a-da),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also 
workyday.  Cf.worMo^.]  I.t  ».  A  working-day. 
Trade,  I  cashier  thee  till  to-morrow ;  friend  Union,  tor 
thy  sake  I  finish  this  workiday. 

B.  Jonton,  Case  is  Altered,  iv.  3. 

We  find  a  great  Deference  paid  to  Saturday  Afternoon, 
above  the  other  worky-Days  ot  the  Week. 

Bourne's  Pop.  ArMq.  (1777),  p.  146. 

II,  a.  Working-day;  relating  to  workdays; 
plodding;  toiling. 

Your  face  shall  be  tann'd 
Like  a  sailor's  worky-day  hand. 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  Spanish  Gypsy,  Iv.  1. 

Work-a-day  humanity. 

Di(ieens,  Uncommercial  Traveller,  iv. 

This  la  a  workaday,  practical  world,  and  ...  we  must 

faee  things  as  they  are.  The  Century,  XXXIX.  630. 

work-bag  (wferk'bag),  n.  A  small  bag  of  some 
textile  material,  formerly  carried  by  women, 
and  used  to  contain  their  needlework.  The 
term  was  often  used  for  the  reticule. 

The  lawful  fine  of  the  pledged  work-bag  of  the  king's 
wife.  (y Curry,  Anc.  Irish,  II.  xxiv. 

work-basket  (w6rk'bas'ket), ».  A  basket  used 
by  women  either  to  hold  the  implements  for 
sewing,  as  needles,  thread,  scissors,  or  thimble, 
in  which  ease  the  basket  is  small,  or  to  hold 
partly  made  garments,  articles  needing  repair, 
ete.j  for  which  use  the  basket  is  large  and  has 
a  wide  opening. 

On  the  table  Is  .  .  .  Elizabeth's  workbaskel. 

Rhoda  Broughton,  Alas,  zxxlv. 

work-box  (w6rk'boks),  n.    A  box  used  by  wo- 
men to  hold  their  materials  for  sewing  and  the 
needlework  itself  when  not  too  bulky. 
Here,  lately  shut,  that  teork-box  lay ; 
There  stood  your  own  embroidery  frame. 

F,  Locker,  The  Castle  in  the  Air. 

workday  (wferk'da),  n.  and  a.  [<  MB.  werkdai, 
werkedei,  werkedai,  werrkedah,  workday,  work- 
ing-day, <  AS.  weorc-dssg  (=  G.  werk-tag,  wer- 
kelrtag  =  Icel.  verkdagr) ;  as  work  +  day'-.']  I, 
n.  A  working-day;  a  week-day. 

For  a-pon  the  werkeday 

Men  be  so  bysy  in  vche  way. 

So  that  for  here  ocupacyone 

They  leue  myche  of  here  deuocyone. 
Uyrc,  Instructions  lor  Parish  Priests  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  ICOB. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  working-day  or 
working-days. 

Allow  me  my  friends,  my  freedom,  my  rough  compan- 
ions, in  their  work-day  clothes.        Thackeray,  Philip,  vi. 

worked-off  (w6rkt'6f'),  «•  In  printing,  noting 
a  form  of  type  from  whicb  a  required  edition 
has  been  printed. 
worker  (w6r'k6r),  n.  [<  ME.  'worker,  worcher;  < 
toork  +  -CT-l.]  1 .  One  who  or  that  which  works ; 
a  laborer;  a  toiler;  a  performer;  a  doer. 

False  apostles,  deceitful  workers.  2  Cor.  xL  13. 

Men,  my  brothers,  men  the  workers,  ever  reaping  some- 
thing new: 
That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the  things  that 
they  shall  do.  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

With  co-partnership  between  employer  and  employed, 
the  worker  would  feel  he  was  more  nearly  the  equal  of  the 
cnpitalist.  If.  A.  Rev.,  CXLIL  615. 
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3.  In  entom.,  the  neuter  or  undeveloped  female 
of  various  social  hymenopterous  and  af  ew  other 
insects,  as  bees,  ants,  and  termites,  which  col- 
lects pollen,  makes  honey,  builds  or  fabricates 
cells  or  a  nest,  stores  up  food,  cares  for  the 
young,  herds  and  milks  the  aphids  kept  as  cows, 
and  performs  other  services  for  the  community 
of  which  it  is  a  member.  Among  bees  the  worker 
is  distinguished  from  the  queen  and  the  drone,  or  the  per- 
fect female  and  male.  Among  auts  certain  of  the  workers 
are  specialized  and  specified  as  soldiers ;  these  make  war 
and-  capture  slaves.  See  cuts  under  Apidx,  Atta,  Mono- 
morium,  Termes,  and  unibretla-ant 
St.  Maker;  creator. 

And  therlor  in  the  worcher  was  the  vyce. 
And  In  the  covetour  that  was  so  nyce. 

Chaucer,  Complaint  of  Mars,  L  261. 

4.  In  a  oarding-maehine,  one  of  the  urchins,  or 
small  card-covered  cylinders. — 5.  A  leather- 
workers'  two-handled  knife,  used  in  scraping 
hides. 

worker-ant  (w6r'k6r-&nt),  n.  A  working  ant. 
See  worker,  2. 

worker-bee  (w6r'k6r-be),  n.  A  working  bee. 
See  worker,  2. 

worker-bobbin  (w6r'k6r-bob*in),  n.  In  lace- 
making,  one  of  the  bobbins  that  are  kept  pass- 
ing from  side  to  side,  as  distinguished  from  a 
hanger-bobbin,  the  thread  of  which  is  left  sta- 
tionary while  the  other  threads  pass  over  and 
under  it. 

worker-cell  (w6r'k6r-sel),  n.  One  of  the  cells  of 
a  honeycomb  destined  for  the  larva  of  a  worker- 
bee.  Eggs  are  laid  in  these  first,  afterward  in 
the  drone-cells  and  queen-cells. 

workfellow  (w6rk'feF6),  n.  One  engaged  in 
the  same  work  with  another.    Eom.  xvi.  21. 

work-folk,  work-folks  (w6rk'f ok,  w6rk'f oks), 
n.  pi.  Persons  engaged  in  manual  labor ;  work- 
people. 

Oversee  my  work-folks. 
And  at  the  week's  end  pay  them  all  their  wages. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Ifoble  Gentleman,  ii.  1. 

workful  (w6rk'fvu),  a.  [<  ME.  worheol;  <  work 
+  -ful.']  Full  of  activity  and  work;  laborious; 
Industrious.     [Bare.] 

You  saw  nothing  in  Coketown  but  what  was  severely 
worlfful.  Dickens,  Hai'd  Times,  L  5. 

workgirl  (w6rk'g6rl),  n.  A  girl  or  young  wo- 
man who  works  or  is  engaged  in  some  useful 
manual  employment. 

There  are  men  and  women  working  perpetually  for 
every  other  possible  class,  but  none  for  the  workgirl. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXII.  871. 
In  the  establishment  were  seated  nine  workgirls. 

Lancet,  1890,  IL  951. 

work-holder  (w6rk'h61'''d6r),  n.  A  device  for 
holding  a  fabric  in  a  convenient  position  for 
needlework,  it  consists  usually  of  spring-jaws  for 
holding  the  material,  and  a  clamp  for  securing  the  holder 
to  the  edge  of  a  table.    Compare  sewing-bird. 

workhouse  (werk'hous),  n.  [<  late  ME.  werke- 
howse,  AS.  weorc-hus;  as  work  +  hoitse\  ».]  1. 
A  house  in  which  work  is  carried  on;  a  manu- 
factory. 

Protogenes  .  .  .  had  his  workhouse  in  a  garden  out  of 
town.  Dryden,  Obs.  on  DuIKsnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

But,  Indeed,  that  which  most  surprised  me  in  the  Louvre 
was  the  Attellier  or  Work-house  ot  Monsieur  Gerardon :  he 
that  made  Cardinal  Kichelieu's  Tomb,  and  the  Statua 
Equestris  designed  tor  the  Place  de  Vendosme. 

Idster,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  48. 

2.  A  house  in  which  able-bodied  paupers  are 
compelled  to  work;  a  poorhouse.  Under  the  old 
poor-laws  ot  England  there  was  a  workhouse  in  each 
parish,  partaking  of  the  character  of  a  bridewell,  where 
indigent,  vagrant,  and  idle  fteople  were  set  to  work,  and 
supplied  with  food  and  clothing,  or  what  is  termed  indoor 
relief.  Some  workhouses  were  used  as  places  ot  confine- 
ment for  rogues  and  vagabonds,  who  were  there  confined 
and  compelled  to  labor ;  whilst  others  were  large  alms- 
houses for  the  maintenance  and  support  ot  the  poor.  In 
the  United  States  the  workhouses  or  poorhouses  are  some- 
times under  the  charge  of  the  county,  sometimes  under 
that  ot  the  town  or  township. 

Our  Laws  have  wisely  determin'd  that  Work-Iumses  are 
the  best  Hospitals  tor  the  Poor  who  are  able  to  help  them- 
selves. StUlingfleet,  Sermons,  II.  vii. 

A  miser  who  has  amassed  a  million  suffers  an  old  friend 
and  benefactor  to  die  in  a  workhouse,  and  cannot  be 
questioned  before  any  tribunal. 

Macauiay,  Gladstone  on  Church  and  State. 

This  poor  old  shaking  body  has  to  lay  herself  down 
every  night  in  herworkhouse  bed  by  the  side  of  some  other 
old  woman  with  whom  she  may  or  may  not  agree. 

Thackeray,  On  some  Carp  at  Sans  Souci. 

workhouse-sheeting  (w6rk'hous-she"ting),  n. 
Stout  twilled  cotton  cloth,  used  for  the  rough- 
est service,  and  occasionally  as  a  ground  for 
embroidery. 

working  (wer'king),  n.  [<  ME.  werkmg,  werk- 
ynge,  warkynge,  worchinge;  verbal  n.  of  work. 


working-man 

».]  1.  Action;  operation:  as,  the  workings  of 
fancy. 

Thei  ben  square  and  pointed  ot  here  owne  kynde,  bothe 
aboven  and  benethen,  with  outen  worchinge  of  mannes 
bond.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  158. 

For  mankind  they  say  a  Woman  was  made  first,  which 
by  the  working  ot  one  of  the  gods  conceiued  and  brought 
forth  children.    Quoted  in  Capt,  John  Smith's  Works,  1. 96. 

The  working  of  my  own  mind  is  the  general  entertain- 
ment of  my  life.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  4. 

The  proposition  does  not  strike  one ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  seems  to  run  opposite  to  the  natural  workings  of  causes 
and  effects.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  viii.  S. 

The  head  which  owns  this  bounteous  fall  of  hazel  curls 
is  an  excellent  little  thinking  machine,  most  accurate  in 
its  working.  Cmrlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xxxv, 

2.  Method  of  operation ;  doing. 

Al  his  werking  naa  but  fraude  and  deceit. 

Cha/ucer,  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1.  356. 

3.  Fermentation:  as,  the  working  of  yeast. — 

4.  pi.  The  parts  of  a  mine,  quarry,  or  open- 
work in  which,  or  near  which,  mining  or  quar- 
rying is  actually  being  carried  on.  The  aban- 
doned portions  of  a  mine  are  generally  designated  as 
"old  workings,"  and  in  Cornwall  as  the  "old  man." 

The  men  hurried  from  different  parts  of  the  workings 
to  be  out  of  the  way  of  an  impending  blast. 

Qeikie,  GeoL  Sketches,  L 
Close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Eennet,  gravel  has  been  ex- 
tracted tor  many  years,  as  shown  by  the  old  workings. 

Quart.  Jour.  Qhsol.  Soc,  XL VI.  690. 

5.  The  process  which  goes  on  in  water  when  it 

blossoms.    See  work,  v.  i.,  8 Batch-working,  In 

teleg.,  a  system  of  working  in  which  every  station  In  turn 
sends  several  (usually  five  or  more)  messages  at  a  time, 
before  giving  place  io  another  station. — ClOBed-circult 
working,  that  method  of  operating  telegraph-lines  in 
which  the  batteiy-circuit  is  always  closed  throughout  the 
line,  except  when  broken  by  the  operation  of  the  sending- 
key  during  the  transmission  of  messages.— Double-CUT- 
rent  working.  See  double.— lAae-carremt  working, 
that  method  of  operation  in  which  the  receiving  instru- 
ments on  a  telegraph-circuit  are  worked  directly,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  relay.— Opeu-circuit  working,  that 
method  of  operating  a  telegraph-circuit  in  which  the  bat- 
tery is  not  in  contact  with  the  line  between  messages. — 
Open  working.  Samesis  openwork,  3.— Single  Working, 
in  teleg.,  the  sending  of  messages  in  one  direction  only  at 
one  time.— Up-and-down  Working,  on  a  telegraph-cir- 
cuit, the  transmission  of  messages  alternately  between  sta- 
tions at  the  opposite  ends  ot  a  line. 

working  (wfer'king),  p.  a.    [Ppr.  of  work,  «.] 

1.  Active;  busy.  i 

I  know  not  her  intent ;  but  this  I  know, 
fie  has  a  working  brain,  is  minister 
To  all  my  lady's  counsels. 

Ford,  Love's  Sacrifice,  ill.  2. 
He  was  of  a  middle  stature ;  strong  sett ;  curled  haire ; 
a  very  working  head,  in  so  much  that,  walking  and  medi- 
tating before  dinner,  he  would  eate  up  a  penny  loafe,  not 
knowing  that  he  did  it.      A^dtrey,  Lives  (Thomas  Fuller^ 

2.  Engaged  in  physical  toil  or  manual  labor  as 
a  means  of  livelihood;  laboring:  as,  working 
people.  Compare  working-man. —  3.  Connect- 
ed with  the  carrying  on  of  some  undertaking  or 
business :  as,  working  expenses. 

working-beam  (wer'king-bem),  n.    In  mach. 
See  beam,  2  (i). 
working-class  (w6r'king-klas),  n.  A  collective 
name  for  those  who  earn  their  bread  by  manual 
labor,  such  as  mechanics  and  laborers :  gener- 
ally used  in  the  plural. 
working-day  (wfer'Mng-da),  n.  and  a.    I.n.  1. 
Any  day  on  which  work  is  ordinarily  performed, 
as  distinguished  from  Simdays  and  holidays. 
X>.  Pedro.  Will  you  have  me,  lady? 
Beat.  No,  my  lord,  unless  I  might  have  another  for 
working-days;  your  grace  is  too  costly  to  wear  every  day. 
Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  1.  841. 

2.  That  part  of  the  day  which  is  devoted  or 
allotted  to  work  or  labor ;  the  period  each  day 
'  in  which  work  is  actually  carried  on:  as,  a,  work- 
ing-day of  eight  hours. 

II.  a.  Eelating  to  days  on  which  work  is  done, 
as  opposed  to  Sundays  and  holidays;  hence, 
plodding;  laborious. 

0,  how  full  of  briers  is  this  working-day  world ! 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  i.  3.  12. 

working-drawing  (wer'king-dTa''ing),  n.  A 
drawing  or  plan,  as  of  the  whole  or  part  of 
a  structure  or  machine,  drawn  to  a  specified 
scale,  and  in  such  detail  as  to  form  a  guide  for 
the  construction  of  the  object  represented. 

working-face  (w6r'king-fas),  n.  See  face^, 
15  (a). 

working-house  (wer'king-hous),  n.  A  work- 
shop ;  a  factory. 

In  the  quick  forge  and  working-house  ot  thought. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.,  ProL,  1.  23. 

working-man  (w6r'king-man),  n.  A  laboring 
man ;  one  who  earns  his  living bymanuaTlabor. 
—Working-men's  party,  any  pohtloid  party  organized 
in  the  interests  ot  working-men.  Such  parties  are  also 
often  called  labor-reform  parties. 


working-out 

working-out  (wer'king-out'),  n.  In  music,  that 
section  of  a  work  or  movement  which,  follows 
the  exposition  of  the  themes  and  precedes 
their  recapitulation,  and  which  is  devoted  to 
the  development  of  fragments,  or  modifications 
of  them,  in  a  comparatively  free  and  unsystem- 
atic way. 

working-party  (w6r'ldng-par''ti),  n.  A  party 
of  soldiers  told  off  for  mechanical  or  manual 
work,  as  in  the  repair  of  fortifications,  or  the 
building  of  a  causeway  or  a  bridge. 

working-plan  (-wfer'king-plan),  n.  Same  as 
worMng-drmoing. 

working-point  (wfer'king-point),  n.  In  mack., 
that  part  of  a  machine  at  which  the  effect  re- 
quired is  produced. 

working-rod  ( w6r'king-rod;,  n.  Same  as  jpontil. 

work-lead  (wferk'led),  n.  [Tr.  Q-.  werkblei/]  In 
metal.,  the  lead  as  it  comes  from  the  smelting- 
furnace,  stUl  containing  a  small  percentage  of 
impurities  (to  be  removed  by  softening  or  re- 
fining) and  the  silver  which  the  ore  originally 
contained,  and  which  is  separatedfrom  the  lead 
by  pattinsonization  (see  PatUnson  process,  un- 
der process)  and  subsequent  cupellation.  The 
word  is  the  literal  translation  of  German  Werkblei,  desig- 
nating what  is  called  in  English  (by  Percy  and  others) 
blaat-fumact  lead. 

workless  (wSrk'les),  a.  [<  worlc  +  -less.']  1. 
Without  work;  not  working;  unemployed:  as, 
a,  lazj,  workless  teHow.  [Rare.]  —  2.  Without 
works ;  not  carried  out  or  exemplified  in  works. 
'  Ydle  worklesae  faith.  Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  411, 

workman  (werk'man),  ».;  pi.  workmen  (-men). 
[<  MB.  werkman,  werkmon,  wercmon,  weorcman, 
<  AS.  (ONorth.)  wercmonn  (=  Icel.  verkmathr), 
worknian;  as  work  +  man.']  1.  A  man  who  is 
employed  in  manual  labor,  whether  skilled  or 
unskilled ;  a  worker ;  a  toiler ;  specifically,  an 
artificer,  mechanic,  or  artisan;  a  handicrafts- 
man. 

Worthi  is  the  werlanon  his  hure  to  haue. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  ii.  02. 

The  work  of  the  hands  of  the  workman  with  the  ax. 

Jer.  z.  3. 
As  a  work^man  never  weaiy, 
And  all-snfflcient,  he  his  works  doth  carry 
To  happy  end. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i,  4. 

As  for  matter  to  build  with,  they  want  none ;  no  more 
doe  they  workman;  many  excellent  in  that  Art,  and  those 
CliriBtians,  being  intioed  from  all  parts  ...  to  work  in 
their  Arsenals.  Sandys,  Travules,  p.  40. 

2.  In  general,  one  who  works  in  any  depart- 
ment of  physical  or  mental  labor ;  specifically, 
a  worker  considered  with  especial  reference  to 
his  manner  of  or  skill  in  work — that  is,  work- 
manship  Employers  ajid  Workmen  Act.    See  et»- 

j)2oj/er.— Master  workman.  See  nuuteri.— Workman's 
candlestick,  a  simple  candlestick  consisting  of  a  hori- 
zontal stem  pointed  at  one  end  to  be  driven  into  a  wall, 
and  supporting  at  the  other  end  a  nozle  or  socket. 

workmanlike  (w6rk'man-lik),  a.  [<  workman 
+  -like.  ]  Like  or  worthy  of  a  skilful  workman ; 
hence,  well-executed;  skilful. 

workmanlike  (w6rk'man-lik),  adv.  [<  work- 
manlike, a.]    In  a  workmanlike  manner. 

They  .  .  .  doeiagge  their  flesh,  both  legges,  armes,  and 
bodies,  as  workemaruike  as  ajerkinmaker  withvs  pinketh 
a  ierkin.  Hdkluyt's  Voyages,  III.  604. 

WOrkmanly  (w6rk'man-li),  a.  [<  workman  + 
-ly^.]     Hlrimil ;  workmanlike. 

In  most  of  the  houses  the  roofes  are  couered  with  fine 
gold,  in  a  very  warkemavly  sort. 

Webie,  Travels  (ed.  Arber),  p.  33. 

WOrkmanly  (werk'man-U),  adii.  [<  workmMly, 
a.]  In  a  skilful  manner;  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  a  competent  workman. 

The  chappel  [in  Calicut]  is  on  euery  syde  ful  of  painted 
deuyls;  and  in  euery  corner  thereof  syttetha  deu^made 
of  copper,  and  that  so  workemarily  handeled  that  he  semeth 
like  flaming  fire,  miserably  consuming  the  soules  of  men. 
R.  Eden,  tr.  of  Sebastian  Munster  (First  Books  on  Amer- 
ica, ed.  Arber,  p.  17). 

And  at  that  sight  shall  sad  Apollo  weep. 
So  workmuirdy  the  blood  and  tears  are  drawn. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind.,  ii.  62. 

A  notable  great  Cup  of  siluer  curiously  wrought,  with 
verses  grauen  in  it,  expressing  the  histories  worJcmaviy 
set  out  in  the  same.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  377. 

workmanship  (w6rk'man-ship),  n.  [<  ME. 
werhmanshipe ;  <  workman  +  -ship.]  1.  The  art 
or  skill  of  a  workman:  as,  his  workmanship  was 
of  a  high  order. —  2.  The  execution  or  finish 
,  shown  in  anything  made ;  the  quality  of  any- 
thing with  reference  to  the  excellence  or  the 
reverse  in  its  construction  or  execution. 

A  gorgeous  girdle,  curiously  embost 

With  pearle  and  precious  stone,  worth  many  a  marke ; 

Yet  did  the  workmanship  farre  passe  the  cost. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  iv.  15. 
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The  workmanship  [of  sculptures  of  Wells  Cathedral]  is 
comparatively  coarse  and  sketchy,  and  far  removed  from 
the  delicacy  of  French  carving.  ... 

C.  H.  Moore,  Gothic  Architecture,  p.  287. 

3.  The  product  or  result  of  the  labor  and  skiU 
of  a  workman. 

The  mysterie  of  the  waxe,  the  only  workemansMp  of  the 
bonie  Bee,  was  left  to  lighten  the  Catholike  Church. 

Qvevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1677)i  p.  362. 

What  more  reasonable  than  to  think  that,  if  we  be  God's 
workmanship  he  shall  set  this  mark  of  himself  upon  all 
reasonable  creatures?  Tulotson. 

W0rkmaster(w6rk'mas''t6r),  TO.  1.  The  author, 
designer,  producer,  or  performer  of  a  work,  es- 
pecially of  a  great  or  important  work ;  a  skilled 
workman  or  artificer. 

What  time  this  worlds  great  Worimaister  did  cast 
To  make  al  things  such  as  we  now  behold. 

Spenser,  In  Honour  of  Beautie,  1.  20. 

Thy  desire,  which  tends  to  know 
The  works  of  God,  thereby  to  glorify 
The  great  Work-master,  leads  to  no  excess. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  696. 
2.  A  superintendent  of  work. 

A  rich  work-master. 
That  never  pays  till  Saturday  night ! 

MiddZeton,  Women  Beware  Women,  i.  1. 

work-mistress  (werk'mis'tres),  n.  A  female 
author,  designer,  producer,  or  performer  of  any 
work. 

Dame  Nature  (the  mother  and  workemistrisse  of  all 
things).         Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxxi.  1.    (fiichardson.) 

work-people  (wSrk'pe'^pl),  n.    People  engaged 

in  work  or  labor,  particularly  in  manual  labor. 

The  back-door,  where  servants  and  work-people  were 

usually  admitted.  Haixthame,  Seven  Gables,  xiii. 

work-roller  (w^rk'ro'ler),  n.  In  a  knitting- 
machine,  a  weighted  roller  which  winds  up 
the  work  automatically  as  it  is  completed.  E. 
S.  Knight. 

workroom  (wferk'rSm),  n.  A  room  for  working 
in,  especially  one  in  which  women  are  em- 
ployed. 

workshop  (wferk'shop),  n.  A  shop  or  building 
where  a  workman,  mechanic,  or  artificer,  or  a 
number  of  such,  carry  on  their  work;  a  place 
where  any  work  or  handicraft  is  carried  on. 

Supreme  beauty  is  seldom  found  in  cottages  or  work- 
shops. Johnson,  Jour,  to  Western  Isles,  Ostig. 

Workshop  Segulation  Act,  a  British  statute  of  1867  (30 
and  31  Vict.,  c.  146)  which  regulates  the  hours  of  labor  of 
women  and  children. 

worksome  (w6rk'sum),  a.  [<  work  +  -some.] 
Industrious;  diligent. 

So,  through  seas  of  blood,  to  Equality,  Frugality,  work- 
some Blessedness,  Fraternity. 

Carlyle,  French  Bev.,  III.  vi.  6. 

work-stone  (werk'ston),  n.  In  metal,,  in  the 
ore-hearth  (used  iii  smelting  lead  ores),  a  flat 
plate  of  cast-iron  connected  with  and  slop- 
ing down  from  the  front  edge  of  the  hearth- 
bottom.  It  has  a  raised  border,  and  a  groove  running 
down  the  middle  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  edge,  down 
which  the  lead  is  conducted  as  it  flows  from  the  hearth- 
bottom  during  the  reduction  of  the  ore.  Work -stones  and 
hearth-bottoms  are  sometimes  cast  in  one  piece,  and  some- 
times separately.    See  ore-hea/rtk. 

work-table  (werk'ta'bl),  n.  A  table  or  stand 
containing  small  drawers,  or,  in  some  cases,  a 
receptacle  like  a  work-box  covered  by  a  mov- 
able top,  the  whole  intended  for  the  use  of 
women  engaged  in  sewing.  A  common  form  of 
work-table  of  the  last  century  and  later  had  a  large  bag 
hanging  from,  and  forming  the  bottom  of,  the  lowermost 
drawer,  or,  in  other  words,  a  large  work-bag  made  acces- 
sible by  pulling  out  the  under  drawer. 

workwoman (w6rk' wum" an), m.;  -pl.workwomen 
(-wim'en).    A  woman  wfio  does  manual  labor 

'  for  a  living:  not  usually  applied  to  brain-work- 
ers.   See  workman. 

workydayt  (wferk'i-da),  n.  and  a.  An  obsolete 
form  of  workaday. 

world  (werld),  n.  [<  ME.  world,  worlde,  wwrld, 
werld,  weorld,  worlt,  woreld,  wereld,  weoreld, 
weoruld,  also  word,  werd,  werde,  etc.,  <  AS. 
world,  worold,  woruld,  weorold,  weoruM  =  OS. 
werold  =  D.  wereld  =  MLG.  weerld,  werld  = 
OHGr.  weralt,  MHG.  werelt,  werlt,  welt,  &.  welt 
=  Icel.  verold  =  Sw.  verld  =  Dan.  verden  (for 
"verlden)  (Q-oth.  not  recorded),  the  world,  the 
generation  of  men ;  an  orig.  compound,  whose 
elements,  later  merged  in  one  and  lost  from 
view  (the  word,  owing  to  the  unusual  conjunc- 
tion of  consonants,  having  undergone  differ- 
ent contractions,  represented  by  the  ME.  word, 
etc.,  and  the  G.  welt),  are  represented  by  AS. 
wer  (=  Goth,  wair),  man,  +  yldo,  age  (s  eald, 
old) :  see  roeri  and  eld,  old.  The  word  has  taken 
on  extended  applications;  the  sense  of  'the 
earth'  is  not  found  in  AS.]  It.  An  age  of 
man ;  a  generation. 
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If  any  Prince  or  Romane  Consul  did  channce  to  make 
any  lawe  either  necessarie  or  very  profitable  for  the  people, 
they  did  vse  for  custome  to  inUtle  that  law  by  the  name 
of  him  that  did  inuent  and  ordeine  the  aaxae,  for  that 
in  the  worldes  to  come  it  might  be  knowen  who  was  the 
author  therof . 

Guevara,  letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577X  p.  18. 

2.  Any  state  or  sphere  of  existence ;  any  wide 
scene  of  life  or  action:  as,  a  future  world;  the 
world  to  come. 

-  Yet  tell  me  this,  will  there  be  no  slanders. 
No  jealousies  in  the  other  world;  no  ill  there? 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Philaster,  Iv.  3. 

He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay. 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Goldsmith,  Des.  va,  L  170. 

3.  The  system  of  created  things;  all  created 
existences ;  the  whole  creation ;_  the  created 
universe :  a  use  dating  from  the  time  when  the 
earth  was  supposed  to  be  the  center  and  sum 
of  everything. 

Par  auenture  30  hane  nojt  iherde 
How  oure  ladi  went  out  of  this  werde. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  75. 
For  god  that  al  by-gan  in  gynnynge  of  the  worlds, 
Ferde  furst  as  a  fust,  and  zut  is,  as  ich  leyue. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  ix.  112. 

Ffor  all  the  gold  that  euer  may  bee, 
Ffrb  hethyn  unto  the  warldis  ende, 
Thou  bese  neuer  betrayede  for  mee. 
Thomas  of  Ersseldoune  (Child's  Ballads,  L 107). 
All  the  world 's  a  stage.     Shak.,  As  you  Uke  it,  ii.  7. 139. 

World  is  the  great  collective  idea  of  all  bodies  whatever. 

Locke. 

Shaftesbury  conceived  the  relation  of  God  to  the  World 
as  that  of  the  soul  to  the  body. 

Fowler,  Shaftesbury  and  Hntcbeson,  p.  106. 

4.  The  inhabitants  of  the  earth  and  their  con- 
cerns or  interests;  the  human  race;  human- 
ity; mankind;  also,  a  certain  section,  division, 
or  class  of  men  considered  as  a  separate  or  in- 
dependent whole ;  a  number  or  body  of  people 
united  by  a  common  faith,  cause,  aim,  object, 
pursuit,  or  the  like:  as,  the  religious  world; 
the  Christian  world;  the  heathen  world;  the 
political,  literary,  or  scientific  world;  the  world 
of  letters. 

Then  saide  the  lew  that  al  this  herde, 
"criste,  ttion  art  sauiour  of  this  werde  /" 

Holy  Rood  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  113. 
One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iii.  3. 175. 
Philaster.  You  are  abus'd,  and  so  is  she,  and  I. 
Dion.  How  you,  my  lord? 
Philaster.  Why,  aU  the  world's  abus'd 
In  an  unjust  report.      Sea/u.  and  Fl.,  Philaster,  iii.  1. 
I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iii.  113. 

There  is  a  constant  demand  in  fbb  fashionable  world  for 

novelty.  Irrnng. 

Ye  think  the  rustic  cackle  of  your  bourg 

The  murmur  of  the  world.        Tennyson,  Geraint. 

5.  The  earth  and  all  created  things  upon  it; 
the  terraqueous  globe. 

Men  may  well  preven  be  experience  and  sotyle  com- 
passement  of  Wytte  that,  git  a  man  fond  passages  be 
Scbippes  that  wolde  go  to  serohen  the  World,  men 
myghte  go  be  Schippe  alle  abonte  the  World,  and  aboven 
and  benethen.  MandemOe,  Travels,  p.  180. 

So  he  the  world 
Built  on  circumfluous  waters  calm. 

MUtan,  P.  I,.,  va  269. 

6.  That  which  pertains  to  the  earth  or  to  this 
present  state  of  existence  merely ;  secular  af- 
fairs or  interests ;  the  concerns  of  this  life,  as 
opposed  to  those  of  the  future  life. 

Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the 
world.  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father 
is  not  in  him.  1  John  ii.  16. 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us ;  late  and  soon. 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers. 

Wordeworth,  Misc.  Sonnets,  L  S3. 

7.  A  particular  part  of  the  globe ;  a  large  por- 
tion or  division  of  the  globe:  as,  the  Old  World 
(the  eastern  hemisphere) ;  the  New  fTorld  (the 
western  hemisphere);  the  Boman  world. 

Europe  knows. 
And  all  the  western  world,  what  persecution 
Hath  rag'd  in  malice  against  us. 

Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  il.  1. 

8.  Public  life ;  life  in  society ;  intercourse  with 
one's  fellows. 

Hence-banished  is  banish'd  from  the  world. 

Shak.,  K.  and  J.,  lit  3. 19. 
Happy  is  she  that  from  the  world  retires.  W^ler. 

9.  Any  celestial  orb  or  planetary  body,  espe- 
cially considered  as  peopled,  and  as  the  scene 
of  interests  kindred  to  those  of  manMnd. 

But  thou  Shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth. 

Unhurt  amidst  the  wars  of  elements. 

The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crash  of  woiids. 

Addison,  Cato,  v.  1. 
The  lucid  interspace  of  world  and  world. 

Tennyson,  LnoretiuB. 
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10.  The  part  of  mankind  that  is  devoted  to  the 
affairs  of  this  life  or  interested  in  secular  af- 
fairs ;  those  concerned  especially  for  the  in- 
terests and  pleasures  of  the  present  state  of 
existence ;  the  unregenerate  or  ungodly  part  of 
humanity. 

I  pray  not  lor  the  world,  but  lor  them  which  thou  hast 
given  me.  John  xvU.  9. 

11.  The  ways  and  manners  of  men ;  the  prac- 
tices of  life ;  the  habits,  customs,  and  usages 
of  society ;  social  life  in  its  various  aspects. 

'Tla  not  good  that  children  should  know  any  wicked- 
ness ;  old  toika,  you  know,  have  discretion,  as  they  say,  and 
know  the  world.  Shak.,  M.  W.  ol  W.,  U.  2. 134. 

The  girl  might  pass,  11  we  could  get  her 
To  know  the  world  a  little  better. 
(To  know  the  world!  a  modem  phrase 
For  visits,  ombre,  balls,  and  plays). 

Siiift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 
Mr.  Beauclerk  was  very  entertaining  this  day  and  told 
us  a  number  ol  short  stories  in  a  lively,  elegant  manner, 
and  with  that  air  ol  the  world  which  has  I  know  not  what 
impressive  effect.  Boswdl,  Johnson,  an.  1779. 

He  had  seen  the  world,  and  mingled  with  society,  yet 
retained  the  strong  eccentricities  ol  a  man  who  had  lived 
much  alone.  Irving. 

12.  A  course  of  life ;  a  career. 

Persons  ol  conscience  will  be  atrald  to  begin  the  world 
unjustly.  SicMrdeon,  Clarissa  Harlowe. 

13.  The  current  of  events,  especially  as  affect- 
ing the  individual;  circumstances  or  affairs, 
particularly  those  closely  relating  to  one's  self. 

How  goes  <^e  world  with  thee  ? 

Shak.,  Rich.  HI.,  ilL  2.  98. 

14.  Any  system  of  more  or  less  complexity  or 
development,  characterized  by  harmony,  order, 
or  completeness ;  anything  forming  an  organic 
whole ;  a  microcosm. 

Man  is  one  world,  and  hath 
Another  to  attend  him. 

G.  Herbert,  The  Temple,  Man. 
Dreams,  books  are  each  a  world;  and  books,  we  know. 
Are  a  substantial  world,  both  pure  and  good. 

Wordmiarth,  Personal  Talk. 

15.  Sphere;  domain;  province;  region;  realm: 
as,  the  worM  of  dreams;  the  world  of  art. 

How  it  [moral  philosophy]  extendeth  It  selle  out  ol  the 
limits  of  a  mans  own  little  world  to  the  gouernment  ol 
families,  and  maintaynlng  of  publique  societies. 

mr  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  lor  Poetrle  (ed.  Aiber),  p.  31. 
Will  one  beam  be  less  intense, 
When  thy  peculiar  difference 
Is  cancell'd  in  the  world  ol  sense? 

Tennyson,  Two  Voices. 

16.  A  great  number  or  quantity :  as,  a  world 
of  peome;  a  world  ot  words;  a  world  of  mean- 
ing.   Compare  a  world,  below. 

He  bolt  aboute  him  alwey,  out  ol  drede, 
A  world  ol  lolk,  as  com  him  wel  ol  kynde, 
The  fressheste  and  the  beste  he  koude  lynde. 

Chaticer,  Troilus,  ill.  1721. 
I  can  go  no  where 
Without  a  world  of  offerings  to  my  excellence. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  JUeutenant,  iv.  1. 
There  must  a  world  ol  ceremonies  pass. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  1. 1, 
Being  lead  through  the  Synagogue  into  a  privat  house, 
I  found  a  world  ol  people  in  a  chamber. 

Mvelyn,  Diary,  Jan.  16, 1645. 
It  cost  me  a  world  ol  woe.  Tennyson,  The  Grandmother. 

17.  Used  in  emphatic  phrases  expressing  won- 
der, astonishment,  perplexity,  etc. :  as,  what  in 
ihe  world  am  I  to  do  f  now  in  all  the  world  did 
you  get  there  ?  —  Above  the  world.  See  above.—  All 
taie  world,  (a)  Everybody. 

All  the  wordle  anon  wenten  bym  again, 

Men,  wemen,  children,  of  ech  side  moste  and  leste. 

Rom.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  1.  4888. 
'Tis  the  duke's  pleasure. 
Whose  disposition,  all  the  world  well  knows, 
Will  not  be  rubb'd  nor  stopp'd. 

Shak.,  Lear,  11.  2. 160. 
(b)  The  sum  ol  what  the  world  contains ;  everything :  as,  she 
is  ^l  the  world  to  me.    Compare  the  whole  world,  below. 
For  eni  work  that  he  wrougt  seththe  i  wol  it  hold, 
ne  wold  i  it  were  non  other  al  the  world  to  haue. 

WiUiam  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  457. 

All  tbe  world  and  his  wife,  everybody;  sometimes, 
everybody  worth  speaking  about;  fdso,  an  ill-assorted 
mass.    [Humorous.] 

JUise .  Pray,  madam,  who  were  the  company? 

Lady  Smart.  Why,  there  was  all  the  world  and  his  wiife. 
Swift,  Polite  Conversation,  iii. 
An  the  world  and  his  wife  and  daughter  leave  cards. 

Dickens,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  L  17. 

All  the  world  to  a  band-sawt.    See  Aand-saw.— Ar- 
<dietypal  world.    See  archetypal.— A  world,  a  great 
4eal:  used  especially  with  a  comparative  lorce. 
Tis  a  world  to  see. 
How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 
A  meacock  wretch  can  make  the  curstest  shrew. 

Shak.,  T.  ol  the  S.,  il.  1.  313. 

In  the  mills  the  boys  are  dressed  in  trousers  a  world  too 
big,  lather's  or  grandlather's  lopped  off  at  the  knees  and 
all  In  tattfers.  The  Century,  XLI.  490. 
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Axis  of  the  world.  See  osajisi.—Eotypal  world.  See 
ectKpoJ.— External  world.  See  external.— For  all  the 
world,  from  every  point  ol  view ;  exactly;  precisely;  en- 
tirely. 

For  dl  the  world  swiche  a  well  as  we  here  seijen. 
It  semeth  ri^t  that  selue  bi  semblant  &  bl  hewe. 

William  of  Paleme  (B.  E.  T.  8.),  1.  8601. 
Ho  was,  for  all  the  world,  like  a  forked  radish. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2.  834. 
Man  Of  the  world.  See  num.— Noetic  world.  See 
Tweto.— Prince  of  this  world.  See  pnnee.—The  New 
World,  See  new. — The  Old  World,  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere, comprising  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa :  so  called  Irom 
being  that  in  which  civilization  first  arose.— The  Other 
world.  See  otherl. — The  whole  world,  the  sum  ol  what 
the  world  contains ;  the  representative  or  equivalent  ol  all 
worldly  possessions :  as,  to  gain  the  whcHe  world. — The 
world's  end,  the  remotest  part  of  the  earth ;  the  most 
distant  regions.— To  carry  the  world  before  one.  See 
earry.—1o  go  to  the  Worldt.to  get  married. 

Thus  ffoes  every  one  to  «A«worM  but  I;  .  .  .  I  may  sit  in 
a  corner  and  cry  heigh-ho  for  a  husband, 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  u.  1.  331. 
Hence  the  expression  woman  of  Oie  world  (that  is,  a  married 
woman),  used  by  Audrey  in  "As  you  Like  It." 

I  hope  it  is  no  dishonest  desire  to  desire  to  be  a  woman 
qf  the  world.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  v.  3.  6. 

To  make  a  noise  In  the  world.  See  noise.— 'Wovasa 
of  the  world.  See  wormm.  See  also  togotoihe  world, 
above.— World  without  end,  to  all  eternity;  eternally; 
unceasingly :  also  used  attributively,  meaning  '  never-end- 
ing,' as  in  the  quotation  from  Shakspere. 

Nor  dare  I  chide  the  world-witlumUend  hour. 
Whilst  I,  my  sovereign,  watch  the  clock  for  you. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  IvlL 

This  man  .  .  .  thinks  by  talking  world  vnthowt  end  to 

make  good  his  integrity.  UUUm. 

=Syn,  S.  Globe,  etc.    See  eitrtfti. 

worldt  (wSrld),  V.  t.    [<  world, ».]    To  introduce 

into  the  world;  give  birth  to. 

Like  Lightening,  it  can  strike  the  Child  in  the  womb, 
and  kill  it  ere  'tis  warlded,  when  the  Mother  shall  remain 
unhurt.  Fdthwm,  Kesolves,  i.  69. 

worlded  (wferl'ded),  a.  Containing  worlds. 
[Rare.] 

The  fires  that  arch  this  dusky  dot — 
Yon  myriad-worZde£2  way.    Tennyson,  Epilogue. 

world-hardened  (w^rld'har^dnd),  a.  Hardened 

by  the  love  of  worldly  things. 
worldhoodt  (w6rld'hud),  »s.    [<  world  +  -hood.'] 

A  worldly  possession.    [Bare.] 

Content  yourselves  with  what  you  have  already,  or  else 

seek  honest  means  whereby  to  increase  your  worldhoods. 

Henry  Till,  of  Eng.,  quoted  in  I.  D'Israell's  Amen,  of 

[Lit.,  L  363. 
world-language  (wferld'lang'^gwai),  n.    A  lan- 
guage used  by  or  known  to  the  civilized  world. 
Jerlezekwas  already  well  versed  in  the  two  classical  and 
four  great  modern  worW,-lang'va,ges. 

Athenmmn,  No.  3226,  p.  266. 

worldliness  (wferld'U-nes),  n.  [<  MB.  werldli- 
nesse,  werdUnesse;  <  worldly  +  -mess.]  The 
state  or  character  of  being  worldly;  worldly 
conduct.    Jer.  Taylor. 

You  may  call  your  way  ot  thinking  prudence.  I  call  it 
sinlul  vmrldliness.  ThaSceray,  Philip,  xviii. 

worldling  (werld'ling),  n.  [<  world  +  -Ung^.'] 
One  who  is  worldly;  one  devoted  to  the  affairs 
and  interests  of  this  life. 

A  loutre  lor  the  world  and  worldlings  base  I 

Shaik.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  v.  3. 103. 
Worldlings,  whose  whimp'ring  lolly  holds  the  losses 
01  honor,  pleasure,  health,  and  wealth  such  crosses. 

Qiiarlet,  Emblems,  i.,  Epig.  6. 

worldly  (werld'U),  a.  [<  ME.  worldly,  worldlich, 
wurldlic,  weoreldUJce,  <  AS.  weoruldUc;  as  world 
+  -ly^.2     1 .  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  world  or  the 
present  state  of  existence;  temporal;  earthly. 
With  aU  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow. 
Book  of  Conmum  Prayer,  Solemnization  of  Matrimony. 
Eepose  you  here  in  rest. 
Secure  Irom  worldly  chances  and  mishaps ! 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  i.  1. 162. 
3.  Secular:  opposed  to  monastic. 
May  men  fynde  religioun 
In  worldly  habitacloun. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  L  6226. 

3.  Devoted  to,  interested  in,  or  connected  with 
this  present  life,  and  its  cares,  advantages,  or 
pleasures,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  a  future 
life;  desirous  of  temporal  benefit  or  enjoy- 
ment merely;  earthly,  as  opposed  to  lieavenly 
or  spiritual;  carnal;  sordid;  vile:  as,  worldly 
lusts,  cares,  affections,  pleasures ;  worldly  men. 
To  live  secure. 
Worldly  or  dissolute.  MUton,  P.  L.,  xi.  803. 
Interest,  pride,  and  uor2d2j/ honour.  Dryden.  {Johnson.) 
=Syn.  1.  Mundane,  terrestrial,  sublunary. — 1  and  3. 
Worldly,  Seeidar,  Temporal,  Earthly,  Earthy,  Unspiritual, 
Carnal.  Worldly  means  of  the  world,  in  fact  or  in  spirit, 
in  distinction  from  that  which  is  above  the  world ;  as  ap- 
plying to  mind,  it  Indicates  a  pleasure  in  the  things  that 
belong  to  the  external  life  and  a  disregard  of  spiritual  or 
even  intellectual  pleasures :  it  i^  opposed  to  spiritual,  ex- 
pressing positively  what  uni0MtuaTexgtii/aes  negXm&y. 
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Secular  is  opposed  to  sacred  or  to  ecdesiasHcal:  as,  there 
are  six  secular  days  in  the  week ;  the  secular  arm.  Secu- 
lar and  tem^ooral  are  rarely  used  in  a  bad  sense.  TemponU 
is  opposed  to  spirituoJ  or  eternal:  as,  lords  te}»2»ira2;merefy 
temporal  concerns.  Earthly  has,  like  worldly,  the  sense  of 
mundane,  but  in  the  sense  of  nnspirltuality  it  suggests 
more  ol  grossness  or  groveling,  a  thought  which  is  carried 
still  lurther  by  earthy,  although  earthy  is  not  often  used 
in  that  sense.  Carnal  suggests  that  which  belongs  to  the 
gratification  of  the  animal  nature ;  it  ranges  from  the  mere- 
ly unsniritual  to  the  sensuaL  See  sensual  and  temporal. 
worldly  (w6rld'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  *worldUche, 
wordliehe,  werdliche,  weoruldliche;  <  worldly,  a.] 
In  a  worldly  manner ;  with  relation  to  this  life. 
Subverting  worldly  strong  atid  worldly  wise 
By  simply  meek.  MUton,  P.  L.,  xii.  668. 

worldly-minded  (w6rld'li-nun*ded),  a.  Hav- 
ing a  worldly  mind;  devoted  to  temporal  plea- 
sures and  concerns. 

worldly-mindedness  (werld'li-min'''ded-nes), 
n.  The  state  or  character  of  being  worldly- 
minded.    Bp.  Sanderson. 

worldly-wise  (w6rld'li-wiz),  a.  Wise  with  ref- 
erence to  the  affairs  of  this  world. 

You  then  beheld  things  not  as  a  worldly-wise  man,  but 
as  a  man  of  Ood. 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  1853),  II.  87. 

world-old  (w6rld'61d),  a.    As  old  as  the  world ; 

very  old;  reaching  back  through  the  ages. 
world-richet,  n.    [ME.,  <  world  +  riche.]    The 
kingdom  of  this  world;  the  earth. 

For,  as  of  trouthe,  is  ther  noon  her  liche 
Of  al  the  women  in  this  vjorlde-riche. 

Chaucer,  Anelida  and  Arcite,  L  77. 

world-wearied  (w6rld'wer'''id),  a.  Tired  of  the 
world. 

world-wide  (werld'wid),  a.  As  wide  as  the 
world;  extending  over  or  pervading  all  the 
world;  widely  spread:  as,  world^toide  fame; 
specifically,  in  eoogeog.,  cosmopolitan:  noting 
such  habitat,  or  the  fact  of  such  distribution, 
but  not  the  species  or  individuals  themselves 
which  inhabit  all  parts  of  the  world. 

worm  (w6rm),  n.  [<  IiOE.  worm,  wurm,  wirm, 
werm,  <  AS.  wyrm,  a  worm,  snake,  dragon,  ^ 
OS.  wv/rm  =  D.  L(3-.  worm  =  OHG.  MH(J.  G. 
wwrm,  worm,  insect,  snake,  dragon,  =  loel.  ormr 
(for  *vormr)  =  Sw.  Dan.  arm  (for  *vorm)  =  Goth . 
watirms,  a  worm,  =  L.  vermis;  at.  Gr.  pSfiog,  1)6- 
fio^  (*Fp6/ioc),  a  wood-worm;  of.  Lith.  Mrmis, 
worm,  =  OBulg.  ehrum  =  Russ.  chervil,  worm, 
=  Olr.  crimm,  a  worm  (of.  Ir.  crmmh,  a  maggot, 
W.  pryf,  worm),  =  Skt.  krimi,  worm  (whence 
ult.  E.  crimson,  carmine,  q.  v. ) .  From  the  L.  ver- 
mis are  ult.  E.  vermm,  verndeule,  vermeil,  etc.]  1 . 
In  popular  language,  any  small  creeping  crea- 
ture whose  body  consists  of  a  number  of  m  ovable 
joints  or  rings,  and  whose  limbs  are  very  short 
or  entirely  wanting;  any  vermiform  animal. 

Nowe  pike  oute  mougthes,  attercoppes,  wormys. 
And  butterfiie  whoos  thoste  engendryng  worme  is. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  138. 

(a)  Any  annelid,  as  the  earthworm,  lobworm  or  lugworm, 
leech,  etc.    See  the  distinctive  names. 

Worme  have  played  a  more  important  part  in  the  history 

of  the  world  tiban  most  persons  would  at  first  suppose. 

In  almost  all  humid  countries  they  are  extraordinarily 

numerous,  and  for  their  size  possess  great  muscular  power. 

Darwin,  Vegetable  Mould,  p.  306. 

(b)  Any  helminth,  whether  parasitic  or  not,  as  a  flat- 
worm,  brain-worm,  fluke-worm,  roundworm,  tapeworm, 
piuworm,  hairworm,  threadworm,  spoonwonn,  longworm, 
whirl-worm,  guinea- worm,  etc.  See  such  words,  and  mne- 
gar-eel.  (c)  One  of  several  long  slender  vermiform  echino- 
derms,  as  some  holothurians  and  related  forms.  See  Ver- 
miformia,  and  cuts  under  Syruipta  and  trepang.  (d)  Some 
small  or  slender  acarine  or  mite,  or  its  larva,  as  the  worm 
lound  in  sebaceous  lollicles.  See  comedo  and  Demodex. 
(e)  Amyriapod;  a  centiped  or  milleped;  agally-worm.  </) 
The  larva,  grub,  maggoty  or  caterpillar  of  many  true  hexa- 
pod  insects!  as,  bag-worm;  hoU-worm; 'book-worm;  wire- 
worm;  sod-worm;  snake-worm;  joinfc^orm;  silkworms. 
See  the  compounded  and  otherwise  qualified  names. 

The  larvee  of  the  bee-moth  are  frequently  but  improp- 
erly so  called.  Indeed  when  worme  are  spoken  of  by  the 
ordinary  beekeeper,  the  larvss  of  the  bee-moth  are  almost 
always  meant.  Phin,  Diet.  Apiculture,  p.  78. 

(g)  The  adult  ol  some  true  insects  whose  body  is  long  and 
flexible,  as  a  glow-worm,  (h)  One  ol  several  long  slender 
crustaceans  with  short  legs  or  none,  which  attach  to  or 
burrow  in  other  animals,  bore  into  wood,  etc.,  as  some 
kinds  ol  flsh-lice,  certain  isopods  (as  the  gribble),  certain 
amphipods  (as  the  wood-shrimp),  etc.  (i)  One  ol  some  ver- 
milorm  mollusks,  as  a  teredo  or  shipworm,  or  a  worm- 
shell.  See  cuts  under  shipworm  and  Vermetus.  (j)  A 
small  lizard  with  rudimentary  legs,  or  none,  as  a  blind- 
worm  or  slow-worm,  (ftt)  A  serpent ;  a  snake ;  a  dragon. 
For  a  modern  instance  in  composition,  see  worm-snake,  1. 
He  [Satan]  ... 
Wente  in  to  a  unrme,  and  tolde  eue  a  tale. 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  321. 
Hast  thou  the  pretty  worm  ol  Nilus  there, 
That  kills  and  pains  not? 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  v.  2.  243. 
Here  will  be  subject  lor  my  snakes  and  me. 
ding  to  my  neck  and  wrists,  my  l,ovine  worms. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  Ind. 
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2.  Technically,  in  gool.,  any  member  of  the 
Liinnean  class  Vermes,  or  of  the  modem  phylum 
or  subkingdom  of  the  same  name ;  any  turbel- 
larian,  planarian,  nemertean,  platyhelminth, 
nemathelminth,  trematoid,  cestoid,  nematoid, 
cheetognath,  gephyrean,  annelid,  etc.  By  Eome 
authorities  the  rotifers  and  polyzoana  are  brouglit  under 
this  head.  See  Vermea,  and  the  various  words  noted  in 
1  (oX  (&)>  above. 

3.  A  person  or  human  being  likened  to  a  worm 
as  an  object  of  scorn,  disgust,  contempt,  pity, 
and  the  like :  as,  man  is  but  a  worm  of  the  dust. 

Vile  worm,  thou  iirast  o'erlooked  even  in  Uiy  birth. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  6.  87. 

Hence — 4.  Figuratively,  of  inanimate  objects, 
something  that  slovfly,  silently,  or  stealthily 
eats,  makes,  or  works  its  way,  to  the  pain,  in- 
jury, or  destruction  of  the  object  afEected :  used 
emblematically  or  symbolically,  (a)  Corruption, 
decay,  or  dissolution ;  death  itself. 

Thus  chides  she  Death — 
"  Grim-grinning  ghost,  earth's  worm,  what  dost  thou  mean, 
To  stifle  beauty  and  to  steal  his  breath?" 

Slu^.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  933. 
Uy  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf ; 

The  flowers  and  fruits  of  love  are  gone; 
The  v>orm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief 
Are  mine  alone ! 

Byron,  On  his  Tliirty-sixth  Birthday. 

(6)  An  uneasy  consclenoa ;  the  gnawing  or  torment  of  con- 
ncience ;  remorse. 

The  worm  of  conscience  still  begnaw  thy  soul ! 

Shak.,  Rich.  ILL,  i.  3.  222. 
Beatrice.  The  true  value, 

Tak  't  of  my  truth,  is  near  three  hundred  ducats. 
De  Floret.    'Twill  hardly  buy  a  capcase  for  one's  con- 
science though,    - 
To  keep  it  from  the  worm. 

MiddUUm,  and  Howley,  Changeling,  ill,  4. 

5.  In  anat.,  some  vermiform  part  or  process  of 
an  animal's  body,  (a)  The  vermis  of  the  cerebellum. 
See  vermis,  (p)  The  vermiform  cartilage  of  a  dog's  tongue. 
See  tj/tta. 

There  is  one  easy  artifice 

That  seldom  has  been  Imown  to  miss ; 

To  snarl  at  all  tilings,  right  or  wrong, 

like  a  mad  dog  tliat  has  a  worm  in 's  tongue, 

S.BuUer. 

6.  Anything  thought  to  resemble  a  worm  in  ap- 
pearance, or  in  having  a  spiral  or  curved  move- 
ment, (a)  The  spiral  part  of  a  corkscrew  or  of  a  wood- 
screw.  Aisowormer.  (b)  A  rod  having  at  tlie  end  a  double 
spiral  as  if  two  corkscrews  were  combined,  used  in  with- 
drawing the  cartridge  or  wad  from  the  barrel  of  a  gun. 
Also  warmer.  Compare  wadhook.  (c)  The  spiral  pipe  in 
a  still,  tlirough  which  the  vapor  to  be  condensed  is  con- 
ducted. See  distUlation,  2,  and  cut  under  peiroleum^stUl. 
(d)  A  spiral  tool  with  a  sharp  point,  used  to  bore  soft 
rock.    B.  H.  Knight. 

7.  pi.  Any  disease  or  disorder  arising  from  the 
presence  of  parasitic  worms  in  the  intestines  or 

other  tissues ;  helminthiasis Clover-hay  worm. 

See  eZovsr.— Cystic  worm.  See  cyatici.— Double  worms, 
the  genus  Diplozoon.  See  cut  under  syzygy.—Gottbaxi 
worm,  Dochmius  intestmalia:  so  called  because  of  the 
large  number  of  cases  of  anemia  among  the  workers  on  the 
St.Ootthard  tunnel,caused  by  the  presence  of  this  parasite. 
See  tunnel-diteaae. — Idle  wormst.  See  uSe.— Intestinal 
worm,  (fl)  A  worm  having  itself  an  intestine;  an  en- 
teric or  enterate  worm  ;  a  cavitary,  (b)  A  worm  parasitic 
in  tlie  intestine  of  another  animal,  as  a  tapeworm,  ttu'ead- 
worm,  pinworm,  etc.—  Leaf-bearing  worms.  S^e  Phyl- 
lodocida. — Huff^  worm,  a  lund  of  silkworm,  Antheraea 
aesama. 

Silk  cloth  is  made  from  the  cocoons  of  the  miugd  worm. 
Eneye.  Brit.,  XIV.  225. 

Palm  worm,  the  larva  of  one  of  the  palm  weevils,  lihyn- 
ehophona  (CtUandrajpi^marum,  and  doubtless  of  any  simi- 
lar species,  as  B.  (C.)  eruentalut,  found  in  the  heart  of  the 
cabbage-pslm.  It  is  a  large  white  worm,  often  eaten  in 
South  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  elsewhere,  known  as 
the  gru-gru,  and  by  the  French  name  verpalmiste.  It  is  said 
to  taste  like  almonds.— Parenchymatous  worms,  the 
Parenehymata.—  Vlaite&  worms,  the  Aepidogasteridie. 
— Kack-and-worm gear.  Seeraoti^.- Resbtaworm, 
the  guinea-worm,  Draeunctdus  (or  Filaria)  medi-nensis. 
See  cut  under iWarta.— Ringed,  star-moutbed,  tailed, 
vesleular  worms.  Seethe  adjectives.- White-rag 
worm.  Same  as  Zur^.— Worm  gearing.  Same  as  wotto- 
gear. 
worm  (w6rm),  V.  [=  D.  vnirmen,  torment  one- 
self, vex  oneself,  worry,  work  hard ;  ef .  G.  vyiir- 
men,  crawl,  wriggle,  be  lost  in  though^  also  tr, 
tease,  grieve,  wurmen,  worm,  woTry ;  from  the 
noim.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  move  like  awonn; 
go  or  advance  as  a  worm ;  crawl  or  creep  sinu- 
ously; wriggle;  writhe;  squirm:  as,  to  worm 
along. 

"I  little  like  that  smoke,  which  you  may  see  worming 

up  along  the  rock  above  the  canoe,   interrupted  the  .  .  . 

scout.  J.  F.  Cooper,  Last  of  Mohicans,  xx. 

They  wormed  tlirongh  the  grass  to  within  forty  or  fifty 

feet  of  the  rifle-pits.  The  Century,  XXIX.  139. 

2.  To  work  or  act  slowly,  stealthily,  or  secretly. 
When  debates  and  fretting  jealousies 
Did  toorm  and  work  witliin  you  more-and  more. 
Your  colour  faded. 
O.  BeTbert,  The  Temple,  Church-Bents  and  Schisms. 
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II.  tram.  1.  To  eflEeot  by  slow,  stealthy,  or 
insidious  means :  as,  to  worm  one's  way  along. 
In  this  sense  also,  reflexively,  of  slow,  insidious,  or  insin- 
uating progress  or  action :  as,  he  wormed  himsiHf  into  fa- 
vor. 

I  was  endeavoring  to  settle  some  points  of  the  greatest 
consequence ;  and  had  wormed  myself  pretty  well  into 
him,  when  his  under  secretary  came  in— and  interrupted 
aU  my  scheme.  Sv>ift,  Journal  to  Stella,  Aug.  1, 1711. 
Specifically— 2.  To  extract,  remove,  expel,  or 
take  away  by  underhand  means  persistently 
continued:  generally  with  ottt  or /rom. 

It  is  a  riddle  to  me  how  this  story  of  oracles  bath  not 
wormed  out  of  the  world  that  doubtful  conceit  of  spirits 
and  witches.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Beligio  Medici,  i.  30. 

They  find  themselves  wormed  out  of  all  power.     Swi/ft. 
Who've  loosed  a  guinea  from  a  miser's  chest, 
And  wormed  liis  secret  from  a  traitor's  breast. 

CraOie,  Works,  1. 196. 

Sf.  To  subject  to  a  stealthy  process  of  ferret- 
ing out  one's  secrets  or  private  affairs;  play 
the  spy  upon. 

I'll  teach  yon  to  worm  me,  good  lady  sister. 
And  peep  into  n^  privacies,  to  suspect  me. 

Fletcher,  Wit  without  Money,  iv.  4. 

4.  To  free  from  worms. 

Wormes  in  the  earth  also  there  are,  but  too  many,  so 
that,  to  keepe  them  from  destroying  their  Come  and  To- 
Jt>acco  (hey  are  forced  to  worme  tbem  eury  morning, 
which  is  a  great  labour,  else  all  would  be  destroyed. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  II.  116. 

Another  strange  gardener  .  .  .  challenges  as  his  right 
the  binding  or  unbinding  of  every  flower,  the  clipping  of 
every  bush,  the  weeding  a'nd  worming  of  every  bed,  both 
in  that  and  all  other  gardens  thereabout. 

MUttm,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Bemonst.,  vL 

5.  To  remove  the  charge,  etc.,  from,  as  a  gun, 
by  means  of  a  worm.  See  worm,  n.,  6  (&). — 6. 
To  remove  the  worm  or  lytta  from  the  tongue 
of,  as  of  a  dog:  supposed  to  be  a  precaution 
against  madness.' 

Is  she  grown  mad  now  ? 
Is  her  blood  set  so  high?  111  have  her  madded  I 
111  have  her  worm'd  I  Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  iv.  1. 

I  made  it  up  with  him  by  tying  a  collar  of  rainbow  rib- 
band about  his  neck  for  a  token  tliat  he  is  never  to  be 
wormed  any  more.  S.  Walpole,  To  Mann,  Oct.  3, 1743. 
The  men  repaired  her  ladyship's  cracked  china,  and  as- 
sisted the  laird  in  his  sporting  parties,  vtormed  his  dogs, 
and  cut  the  ears  of  his  terrier  puppies.  Scott. 

7.  To  remove  the  beard  of  (an  oyster  or  mus- 
sel).— 8t.  To  give  a  spiral  form  to;  put  a  thread 
on. 

Orow'n  more  cunning,  hollow  things  he  f  ormeth. 
He  hatcheth  Files,  and  winding  Vices  wormeth. 
He  shapeth  Sheers,  and  then  a  Saw  indents. 
Then  beats  aBlad^  and  then  a  Lock  invents. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  The  Handy-Graft& 

9.  Naut.,  to  wind  rope-yams,  spun  yam,  or 
similar  material  spirally  round  (a  rope)  so  as 
to  fill  the  spaces  between  the  strands  and  ren- 
der the  surface  smooth  for  parceling  and  serv- 
ing. See  cuts  vaaSjeiT  parceling  and  seroing-mal- 
let. 

WOrmal  (w6r'mal),  n.    Same  as  warble^. 

worm-bark  (wferm'bark),  n.  See  eabbage-tree, 
2,  and  Andira. 

worm-burrow  (w6rm'bur''6),  n.  A  fossil  worm- 
cast;  a  scolite  or  helmintholite. 

worm-cast  (wSrm'kast),  n.  1 .  The  cylindrical 
casting  of  a  worm ;  the  slender  tubular  mass  of 
earth  voided  by  the  common  earthworm  after 
digestion. 

The  womMUKts  which  so  much  annoy  the  gardener  by 
deforming  his  smoothshaven  lawns. 

E.  P.  Wright,  Animal  Life,  p.  576. 

2.  The  fossil  cast,  mold,  or  track  of  a  worm  or 
some  vermiform  creature ;  a  helminthite  or 
helmintholite ;  a  worm-burrow. 

worm-cod  (werm'kod),  n.    See  cod^. 

worm-colic  (werm'koFik),  re.  Intestinal  pain 
due  to  the  presence  of  worms. 

worm-dye  (w6rm'di),  n.    Same  as  vermeil. 

worm-eat  (werm'et),  v.  t.  [A  back-formation, 
from  wornineaten^  1.  To  eat  into,  gnaw,  bore, 
or  perforate,  as  is  done  by  various  worms, 
grubs,  maggots,  etc.;  eat  a  way  through  or 
into.  Se%  worm-eaten. —  2.  To  affect  injurious- 
ly, impair,  or  destroy  by  any  slow,  insidious 
process. 

Leave  oft  these  vanities  which  worm.eot  your  brain. 

JarvU,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  n.  iv.  10.    {Daviee.) 

worm-eatt  (werm'et),  p.  a.  Same  as  wormr- 
eaten. 

Worm-eat  stories  of  old  times.  Bp.  Ball,  Satires,  I.  iv.  6. 
worm-eaten  (w^rm'e'tn),  p.  a.  [<  M'E.*werm- 
eten,  wermethe;  <  worm  +  eaten.'}  1.  Eaten 
into  by  a  worm;  gnawed,  bored,  or  perforated 
by  worms  of  any  kind;  abounding  in  worm- 
holes  ;  wormy :  as,  worm-eaten  timber,  fabrics, 
fruit. 
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We  see  the  corne  blasted,  trees  stricken  downs,  flonres 
fall,  woode  wormeaten,  death  deuoured  with  moathes, 
cattell  doe  ende,  andmenne  doe  die. 

Qvevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1677),  p.  192. 

Concave  as  a  covered  goblet  or  a  worm-eofen  nut. 

Shak.,  As  you  like  it,  UL  4.  27. 

2.  Old,  worn-out,  or  worthless,  as  if  eaten  by 
worms.    Raleigh,  Hist.  World  (ed.  1687),  p.  58. 

worm-eatenness  (werm'e"tn-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  worm-eaten,  or  as  if  worm-eaten ;  de- 
cay; rot. 

worm-eater  (wferm'e'tfer),  n.  A  bird  or  other 
animal  that  habitually  eats  or  lives  upon 
worms;  specifically,  the  worm-eating  warbler 
of  the  United  Qi&teiSiHelmintherus  vermivorus. 
See  worm-eatmg  and  Vermivora.  Edwards;  La- 
tham. 

worm-eating  (wferm'e'ting),  a.  Habitually  eat- 
ing worms;  feeding  or  subsisting  upon  worms; 
vermivorous;  in  ornith.,  noting  a  number  of 
American  warblers  of  the  genera  Selmintherus 
and  Helminthophaga  (formerly  Vermveora)',  and 
specifying  the  worm-eater,  Helmintherus  vermi- 
vorus, a  common  species  of  the  eastern  United 
States. 

wormed  (w6rmd),  as.  [<  worm  +  -ed^.]  Af- 
fected by  worms;  gnawed,  bored,  or  otherwise 
injured  by  worms ;  worm-eaten ;  wormy. 

Occasionally  the  wood  [mahogany]  which  has  been 
floated  in  tropical  seas  is  found  to  be  badly  wormed  or  at- 
tacked by  marine  borers.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  288. 

wormer  (wfer'mfer),  re.  1.  Same  as  worm,  6 
(o)  and  (6). —  2.  An  angler  who  fishes  with 
worms  for  bait ;  a  worm-fisher.     [CoUoq.] 

worm-fence  (w6rm'fens),  re.  A  zigzag  fence 
made  by  placing  the  ends  of  the  rails  at  an  an- 
gle upon  one  another ;  a  snake-fence. 

They  bad  reached  the  comer  of  the  old  worm-/eiice 
where  the  new  school-mistress  liad  reined  her  horse. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXIX.  124. 

worm-fever  (w6rm'fe*ver),  re.  A  feverish  con- 
dition in  children  which  is  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  intestinal  parasites. 

worm-fisher  (w6rm'fisn'6r),  n.  One  who  fishes 
with  worms  for  bait. 

worm-fowlt  (wferm'foul),  re.  pi.  [<  ME.  werm- 
foul;  <  worm  +  fowP^.']  Birds  which  live  on 
worms. 

"I  for  werm-fouZ,"  seyde  the  lewd  kokkow. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.  505. 

worm-gear  (wferm'ger),  «.  In  mach.,  a  gear- 
wheel of  which  the  teeth  are  so  formed  that  they 
are  acted  on  and  the  wheel  is  made  to  revolve 
by  a  worm  or  shaft  on  which  a  spiral  is  turned 
— that  is,  by  an  endless  screw.  See  cuts  im- 
der  Hindley's  screw  (at  serew),  steam-engine,  and 
odometer. 

worm-grass  (w6rm'gras),  re.  1.  Same  asj)«wJ> 
root,  2. — 2.  An  old  name  of  a  species  of  stone- 
crop,  Sedum  album,  given  on  account  of  its 
worm-like  leaves. 

wormgut  (werm'gut),  n.  Same  as  silkworm 
gut.    See  gut,  re.,  4. 

worm-hole  (wSrm'hol),  n.    The  hole  or  track 
made  by  a  worm,  as  in  timber,  fruit,  etc. 
To  fill  with  worm-AoIes  stately  monuments. 

^       Shak.,  Lucrece,  L  946. 

worm-holed  (wferm'hold),  a.    Perforated  with 
worm-holes. 
Like  sound  timber  wormholed  and  made  shaky. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Boolts,  1st  ser.,  p.  212. 

Wormian  (w6r'mi-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Olaus  Worm,  a  Danish  physician  and  scientist 
(1588-1654).— Wormian  bones.    Seeftonei. 

wormil  (wSr'mil),  n.  Same  as  wormal.  See 
warble'^. 

worming-pot  (w6r'ming-pot),  re.  In  pottery,  a 
device  for  placing  bands,  stripes,  or  other  or- 
naments in  color  upon  pottery,  it  consists  of  a 
vessel  fi'om  which  the  color  issues  through  quUl-like 
tubes  m  a  continuous  stream  as  the  ware  is  revolved  in 
a  lathe. 

worm-larva  (wferm'iar'va),  ».  The  larva  of  a 
worm:  the  larval  stage  of  one  of  the  Vermes. 

worm-like  (wSrm'lik),  a.  Eesembling  a  worm 
in  sha;^e  or  movement;  vermiform;  vermicu- 
lar; spiral  or  spirally  twisted. 

wormling  (werm'ling).  re.     [=  Icel.  yrmlingr; 
as  worm  +  -Ivngi.'}     A  little  worm;  hence,  a 
weak,  mean  creature. 
0  dusty  wormling!  dar'st  thou  striue  and  stand 
With  Heavns  high  Monarch?  wUt  thou  (wretch)  demand 
Count  of  his  deeds?  ' 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  il.,  The  Imposture. 

wormodt,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  worm- 
wood.    Wyclif. 
worm-oil  (wferm'oil),  re.    Same  as  unrmseed-oU. 


wormpipe 
wormpipe  (w6nn'pip),  n.    The  worm  of  a  still. 

The  gas  then  In  its  passage  through  the  worm^pe  of 
the  condenser  (which  is  always  surrounded  with  cold 
water)  is  condensed.  Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  727. 

worm-powder  (w6rm'pou"d6r),  n.  A  powder 
used  for  expelling  worms  from  the  intestinal 
canal  or  other  open  cavities  of  the  body. 

worm-punch  (wferm'punch),  n.  A  small,  rather 
slender  punch,  used  by  coopers  for  clearing 
out  worm-holes  in  staves  or  heads  of  casks, 
for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  holes  with 
wooden  plugs  to  prevent  leaking. 

worm-rack  (w6rm'rak),  n.  A  rack  gearing 
with  a  worm-wheel.  The  teeth  are  set  ob- 
liquely, corresponding  in  obliquity  with  the 
pitch  of  the  worm.    See  cut  under  raclc^,  6. 

worm-safe  (w6rm'saf),  n.  A  locked  chamber 
containing  a  hydrometer,  and  attached  to  the 
worm  of  a  still  in  such  manner  that  a  fractional 
part  of  the  liquor  distilled  trickles  into  it  from 
the  worm.  The  mean  specific  gravity  of  the 
liquor  is  indicated  by  the  hydrometer. 

wormseed  (w^rm'sed),  n.  1.  Same  as  santoniea. 
See  santoniea  and  santonin. 

Wonne-Kede  [cometh]  from  Persia. 

Hakluyt't  Voyages,  II.  L  278. 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  American  herb  Chenopodi- 
um  ambrosioides,  especially  var.  anthelmmtioum, 
which  is  often  reckoned  a  distinct  species ;  also, 
the  plant  itself.  The  seed  is  an  officinal  as  well  as  a 
popular  vermifuge.  It  yields  wormseed-oil  (which  see), 
and  is  also  given  in  the  form  of  a  powder.  Distinguished 
as  American  wormseed;  also  called  Mexican  tea. 

3.  The  treacle-mustard.  Erysimum  eheiranthoi- 
des,  or  primarily  its  seed,  which  was  formerly 
a  popular  vermifuge  in  England.  Also  treacle- 
wormseed. — Americaji  wormseed.  See  def .  2. — Bar- 
barv  wormseed,  the  heads  of  species  of  Artemisia  grow- 
ing in  Syria  and  Arabia,  used  like  santoniea.— Levant 
wormseed.  See  santoniea. — Oil  of  wonxiseed.  SeeoU 
and  wormMed-oU.—  Bpaniah  wormseed,  a  chenopodia- 
ceouB  plant,  Saliola  (Batogeton,  Cmroxylon)  tmamiteiJMa, 
or  particularly  its  seed,  which  is  used  as  an  anthelmintic. 
— Treaole-wormfleed.   See  def.  3. 

wormseed-miistsird  (wferm'sed-mus^tard),  n. 
See  mustard. 

wormseed-oil  (werm'sed-oil),  n.  A  volatile  oil 
obtained  from  wormseed.  It  is  probably  with- 
out active  medicinal  properties. 

worm-shaft  (w6rm '  shaft),  n.  The  screw- 
threaded  shaft  which  engages  the  teeth  of  a 
worm-gear  or  worm-wheel. 

worm-shaped  (wSrm'shapt),  a.  Having  the 
form  of  a  worm;  vermiform;  vermicular. 

worm-shell  (wferm'shel),  n.  A  moUusk  of  the 
family  Vermetidse,  or  its  shell :  so  called  from 
the  long  twisted  or  vermiform  shape  of  the 
shell.     See  cut  under  Vermetus. 

worms'-meat  (wermz'met),  n.  Food  for  worms ; 
dead  flesh.     [Bare.] 

I  am  dead 
Already,  girl ;  and  so  is  she  and  he ; 
We  are  all  wormi-meuA  now. 

Beau.  ai\d  Fl.,  Laws  of  Candy,  v.  1. 

worm-snake  (w6rm'snak),  n.  1.  Ablindworm; 
a  worm-like  angiostomatous  or  soolecophidian 
snake  of  the  suborder  Typhlopoidea  ;  a  ground- 
snake,  as  Carphophis  (or  Cehita)  amcena. — 2. 
Same  as  snakeworm. 

worm-tea  (wferm'te),  n.  A  decoction  of  some 
plant,  generally  a  bitter  plant,  used  as  an 
anthelmintic. 

worm-track  (w&rm'trak),  n.  Same  as  worm- 
cast,  2. 

wormul  (w6r'mul),  n.    Same  as  warble^. 

worm-wheel  (w6rm'hwel),  n.  A  wheel  which 
gears  with  an  endless  or  tangent  screw  or  worm, 
receiving  or  imparting  motion.  By  this  means  a 
powerful  effect  with  a  diminished  rate  of  motion  is  com- 
municated from  one  revolving  shaft  to  another.  See 
ta/ngent  screw  (under  tangent\  endless  screw  (under  endless, 
with  cut);  also  cuts  under  Hindley's  screw  (at  screw)  and 
under  steam-engine. 

wormwood  (w6rm'wud),  n.  ["<  ME.  v^rmivod, 
an  altered  form,  simulating  worm  +  woodX,  of 
the  earlier  wermode,  wermod,  wormed,  <  AS. 
wermod  =  MD.  wermoed,  wermoet,  wermot,  wer- 
mode, wermede,  warmot,  warmode,  etc.,  =  OHGr. 
werimuota,  weramote,  wermuota,  wormuota, 
MH6.  wermuot,  wermiiete,  Gr.  wermuth^  (>  P. 
vermout),  wormwood;  formation  uncertain;  ap- 
par.  lit.  'keep-mind,'  preserver  of  the  mind, 
from  a  supposed  belief  in  its  medicinal  virtues 
(so  hellebore  was  called  in  AS.  wedeberge,  pre- 
servative against  madness),  <  AS.  werian  (=:D. 
weren,  weeren  =  MHG.  weren,  Gr.  wehren,  etc.), 
defend,  protect,  keep,  -I-  mod,  mood,  mind :  see 
wear^  and  mood^.]  A  somewhat  woody  peren- 
nial herb,  Artemisia  Absinthium,  native  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asiatic  Kussia,  found  in  old  gardens 
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and  by  roadsides  in  North  America.  This  plant 
is  proverbial  for  its  bitterness,  and  was  in  medicinal  use 
among  the  ancients.  It  is  of  a  highly  tonic  property,  and 
is  still  used  in  Europe  for  weak  digestion ;  it  was  formerly 
employed  for  intermittents  and  some  other  troubles,  and 
was  once  regarded  as  a  vermif  ilge.  It  is  very  largely  con- 
sumed, with  a  few  other  species,  in  preparing  the  absinthe 
beverage  of  the  French.  (See  absinthe  and  absinthium 
(with  cut)).  The  name  is  extended  to  the  genus,  or  par- 
ticularly to  species  closely  related  to  this;  various  spe- 
cies have  their  own  names,  as  southernwood,  mvgwort,  tar- 
ragon, santoniea,  and  sage-brush. 

The  soure  Almaunde,  <fc  wermode,  &  f eyn  greeke, 
Frote  hem  yf  ere  asmoche  as  wol  suffice. 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  199. 

These  for  frenzy  be 
A  speedy  and  a  sovereign  remedy. 
The  bitter  wormwood,  sage,  and  marigold. 

Fletcher,, Vaitblvd  Shepherdess,  ii.  2. 

Figuratively — 2.  Bitterness. 

Weed  this  wormwood  from  your  fruitful  brain. 

Shah.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2.  857. 
Sir,  with  this  truth 
You  mix  such  wormwood  that  you  leave  no  hope 
Tor  my  diaorder'd  palate  e'er  to  relish 
A  wholesome  taste  again.    Ford,  Ferkin  Warbeck,  i.  2. 
His  presence  and  his  communications  were  gall  and 
worm/wood  to  his  once  partial  mistress. 

Scott,  Kenilworth,  xt 

Biennial  WOimwood,  Artemisia  biennis,  a  weed  of  the 
interior  northern  United  States,  now  spreading  eastward. 
It  grows  from  1  to  3  feethigh,and  has  once-  ortwice-pinnat- 
ifld  leaves,  with  numerous  small  greenish  heads  crowded 

in  their  axils Oil  of  wormwood,  a  volatile  oil  distilled 

from  the  common  wormwood,  usually  of  a  dark-green 
color,  containing  the  property  of  the  herb, — Koznan 
wormwood,  (a)  Artemisia  Pontica,  an  Old  World  species, 
more  aromatic  and  less  bitter  than  the  common  worm- 
wood, preferred  in  Boman  medicine,  but  now  scarcely 
used,  (b)  By  transference  of  the  name,  the  common  rag- 
weed, Amirosia  artemisisefolia,  a  bitter  plant  with  foliage 
dissected  somewhat  like  that  of  an  artemisia.— Salt  of 
wormwood.  See  salti. — Sea  wormwood,  the  European 
Artemisia  maritima. —  Silver  wormwood,  .^rtemmo 
argerUea,  a  silvery  silky  shrub  of  Madeira.— Tartarlaa 
woimwood.  Same  as  saiUoniea,  1. — nree-wormwood, 
Artemisia  arboreseens,  an  erect  tree-like  species  found  on 
rocky  shores  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.— Wild 
wormwood  of  the  West  Indies.  See  PartTienium.— 
Wormwood  wine,  wine  which  has  received  a  bitter  taste 
from  having  artemisia  steeped  in  it.    Compare  vermouth. 

wormwood-moth  (w6rm'wiid-m6th),  n.  A  rare 
British  noctuid,  Cuoullia  absinthii.  Itisgraywlth 
black  B^ots,  and  its  larva  feeds  on  wormwood.  It  is  found 
chiefly  in  Devonshire  and  ComwalL 

wormwood-pug  (w6rm'wud-pug),  n.  A  British 
geometrid  mow,  Hupithecia  absinthiata,  whose 
larva  feeds  upon  wormwood. 

wormy  (w6r'mi),  a.     [<  worro -f- -^l._]     1.  Con- 
taining a  worm;  full  of  worms;   infested  or 
affected  with  worms ;  lousy,  as  fish ;  measly,  as 
pork;  worm-eaten,  as  timber,  fruit,  etc. 
Damned  spirits  all  .  .  . 
Already  to  their  wormy  beds  are  gone. 

Shaie.  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  2.  384. 

2.  Worm-like;  low;  mean;  debased;  grovel- 
ing; earthy.      . 

Sordid  and  wormy  affections. 

Bp.  Reynolds,  The  Passions,  xxxvii.    (Laiham,.') 

3.  Associated  with  earthworms,  and  hence  with 
the  earth  or  the  grave ;  gloomy  or  dismal  as  the 
grave.     [Rare.] 

A  weary  wormy  darkness.  Mrs.  Browning. 

worn  (worn),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  wear\  «.]  1.  Im- 
paired or  otherwise  affected  by  wear  or  use. 

As  she  trode  along  the  toot-wom  passages,  and  opened 
one  crazy  door  after  another,  and  ascended  the  creaking 
stair-case,  she  gazed  wistfully  and  fearfully  around. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  xvi. 

2.  Spent;  passed. 

This  is  but  a  day,  and  'tis  well  worn  too  now. 

B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  iv.  2. 

3.  Wearied;  exhausted;  showing  signs  of  care, 
illness,  fatigue,  etc. 

Thy  worn  form  pursues  me  night  and  day, 
Smiling  reproach. 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound,  i.  1. 

The  old  worn  world  of  hurry  and  heat. 

Lowell,  Invitation, 
lead  the  worn  war-horse  by  the  plumed  bier — 
Even  his  horse,  now  he  is  dead,  is  dear. 

T.  B.  Aldrich,  Lander. 

wornal,  womil  (w6r'nal,  -nil),  n.  Same  as 
wormal.    See  warble^. 

worn-out  (worn'out),  a.  1.  So  much  injured 
by  wear  as  to  be  unfit  for  use :  as,  a  worn-out 
coat  or  hat. —  2.  Wearied;  exhausted,  as  with 

toil. 

The  worn-out  clerk 
Brow-beats  his  desk  below. 

Tennyson,  Sonnet  to  J.  M.  E. 

3.  Past;  gone;  removed;  departed. 
This  pattern  of  the  worn-out  age. 

Shak.,  Lncrece,  1. 1360. 
Fehor  also,  and  Bael-pehor,  and  the  rest,  whose  Kites 
are  now  rotten,  and  the  memorie  wame  out. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  97. 


worry 

worowet,  ®.    A  Middle  English  form  of  worry. 
worpet,  worparet.     Old  spellings  of  warp, 

warper. 

worret  (wur'et),  v.    See  worrit. 
worricow  (wur'i-kou),  n.  [Sc,  also  spelled  wor- 

ryeoiv  and  wirrycow  ;  <  worry  -I-  cow,  a  goblin, 

scarecrow.]     1.  A  hobgoblin;  the  devil. 
Worricows  and  gyre-carlins  that  haunted  about  the  auld 

wa's  at  e'en.  Scott,  Antiquary,  xxi. 

2.  Any  frightful  object;  an  ugly,  awkward- 
looking  person;  a  fright;  a  bugbear;  a  scare- 
crow. 
What  a  worricrow  the  man  doth  look ! 

Naylor,  Reynard  the  Fox,  39.    (Daviet.) 

[Scotch  in  both  uses.] 
worrier  (wuT'i-6r),  n.   [<  worry,  v. ,  +  -eri.]  One 
who  worries  or  harasses  (himself  or  others); 
one  who  is  given  to  worrying  or  who  harasses 
with  anxious  forebodings. 
The  worriers  of  souls.         J.  Spencer,  Prodigies,  p.  229. 
worriless  (vmr'i-les),  a.  [<  worry  +  -less.']  Free 
from  worry. 

The  professor,  leading  .a  comparatively  congenial  and 
worriless  life,  is  a  deeper  deeper  and  a  less  frequent 
dreamer  [than  the  teacher].  Sdmee,  XIIL  88. 

worriment  (wur'i-ment),  n.  [_<  worry  +  -ment.1 
Trouble;  anxiety;  worry.     [CoUoq.] 

worrisome  (wur'i-sum),  a.  [<  worry  -t-  -some.] 
Causing  worry  or  annoyance ;  troublesome. 

I  must  give  orders  .  .  .  that  you  come  in  at  once  with 
that  worrisome  cough  of  yours. 

R.  D.  Blackmore,  Loma  Doone,  zlv. 

worrit  (wur'it),  v.  t.  and  i.  [Also  worret;  a  dial, 
form,  with  excrescent  t,  of  worry, «.]  To  worry. 
[CoUoq.  or  slang.] 

I  don't  tell  everything  to  your  papa.    I  should  only  wor- 
rit him  and  vex  him.  Thackeray,  Philip,  xxiv. 
Why,  father,  how  you  keep  on  worriting  I 

Whyte  Melvais,  White  Hose,  L  vll. 

worrit  (wur'it),  K.  l<.  worrit,  v.]  Worry;  an- 
noyance ;  vexation.     [Colloq.  or  slang.] 

"Mrs.  Eichards's  eldest.  Miss  1"  said  Susan,  "and  the 
uiorrit  of  Mrs.  Kichards's  life ! " 

IHckens,  Dombey  and  Son,  xxiii. 

worry  (wur'i),  v^  pret.  and  pp.  worried,  ppr. 
worrying.  [<  ME.  *worryen,  wirryen,  wyryen, 
wirien,  worowen,  worewen,  wirwen,  *w'wrgen,  < 
AS.  wyrgan,  found  in  oomp.  dwyrgan,  harm,  = 
OFries.  wergia,  wirgia  =  MD.  worghen,  D. 
worgen,  wurgen  =  ML(J.  LG.  worgen  =  OHG. 
wurgan,  MSGr.  G.  wurgen,  strangle,  suffocate, 
choke;  cf.  AS.  wearJt,  wearg,  werg,  a  wolf, 
outlaw  (wyrgen,  f.,  she-wolf,  in  comp.  grund- 
wyrgen),  =  MHG.  ware  =  Icel.  vargr,  woU,  out- 
law, accursed  person ;  cf .  AS.  wyrgan,  wyrigan, 
wergian,  wergean,  >  ME.  warien,  curse :  see  war- 
ry,v.,warriangle,ete.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  choke; 
sujBfocate.     [Now  only  Scotch.] 

His  owen  kynde  briddis. 
That  weren  anoyed  in  his  nest  and  norishedffull  ille, 
And  well  ny  yworewid  with  a  wrongs  leder. 

Richard  the  Redeleis,  ill.  72. 
The  reek  will  worrie  me. 
Loudoun  Castle  (ChUd's  Ballads,  VI.  256). 

2.  To  seize  by  the  throat  with  the  teeth ;  bite 
at  or  tear  with  the  teeth,  as  dogs  when  fight- 
ing ;  kill  or  injure  badly  by  repeated  biting,  tear- 
ing, shaking,  etc.:  as,  a  dog  that  worries  sheep ; 
a  terrier  worries  rats. 

Wolues  that  wyryeth  men,  wommen,  and  children. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  x.  226. 

A  hell-hound  that  doth  hunt  us  all  to  death ; 
That  dog  that  hath  his  teeth  before  his  eyes, 
To  worry  lambs,  and  lap  their  gentle  blood. 

Shak.,  Kioh.  III.,  iv.  4.  50. 

3.  To  tease ;  trouble ;  harass  with  importunity 
or  with  care  and  anxiety ;  plague ;  bother ;  vex ; 
persecute. 

If  departed  of  his  own  accord,  like  that  lost  sheep  (Luke 

.  15. 4,  &c.),  the  true  church  either  with  her  own  or  any  bor- 

rowd  force  worries  him  not  in  again,  but  rather  in  all 

charitable  manner  sends  after  him.    Milton,  Civil  Power. 

Let  them  rail. 

And  worry  one  another  at  their  pleasure.      Rowe. 

The  ghastly  dun  shall  worry  his  sleep, 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Beflections  of  a  Frond  Pedestrian. 

To  worry  down,  to  swallow  or  put  down  by  a  strong  ef- 
fort of  the  will    [Colloq. ) 
She  worried  down  the  tea,  and  ate  a  slice  of  toast 

E.  E.  Hale,  Ten  Times  One,  iv. 

To  worry  the  sword,  in  feneing,  to  fret  one's  opponent 
by  small  movements  in  rapid  succession  which  seem  about 
to  result  in  thrusts  or  feints.  The  object  is  to  disconcert 
him  until  his  guard  becomes-open  or  weak,  and  a  thrust 
can  be  delivered  with  effect. =Syn.  3.  Pester,  Plague,  etc. 
(see  tease),  disturb,  disquiet. 

II.  vntrans.  1 .  To  choke ;  be  suffocated,  as  by 
something  stopping  the  windpipe.  [Otaolete 
or  Scotch.] 
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And,  like  a  fool,  did  eat  the  cow, 
And  worried  on  the  tail. 
Marquis  (if  BurMey's  Retreat  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  270). 

Ye  have  fasted  lang  and  worried  on  a  midge. 

Ratmay't  Scotch  Proverbs,  p.  82.    (Jamieson.) 

2.  To  fight,  as  dogs,  by  seizing  aaid  biting  at 
eaoh  other;  be  engaged  in  biting,  shaking,  or 
mangling  with  the  teeth. — 3.  To  be  unduly 
anxious  and  careful;  give  way  to  anxiety;  be 
over-solieitous  or  disquieted  about  things ;  bor- 
row trouble ;  fret. 

Sensitive  people,  those  who  are  easily  wounded  and  dis- 
couraged, are  most  apt  to  worry  when  affairs  go  wrong,  and 
yet  they  are  just  those  whom  worry  will  harm  the  most 
and  who  will  lose  the  most  in  lite  by  indulging  in  it. 

Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VUI.  141. 

To  701X7  along,  to  get  along  by  constant  effort;  keep 
on  in  spite  of  petty  difficulties  and  anxieties.    [Colloq.] 

By  and  by,  if  I  can  worry  along  into  tolerable  strength, 
...  I  am  going  off — say  in  mid-winter— to  the  south  of 
England.  S.  Bowles,  in  Merriam,  II.  431. 

worry  (wur'i),  n. ;  pi.  worries  (-iz).  [<  worry, 
«.]  1.  The  act  of  worrying  or  biting  and  man- 
gling with  the  teeth ;  the  act  of  killing  by  biting 
and  shaking. 

They  will  open  on  the  scent  .  .  .  and  join  in  the  worry 
as  savagely  as  the  youngest  hound. 

Lawrence,  Sword  and  Oown,  iil. 

2.  Harassing  anxiety,  solicitude,  or  turmoil; 
perplexity  arising  from  over-anxiety  or  petty 
annoyances  and  cares ;  trouble :  as,  it  is  not 
work  but  worry  that  Mils ;  the  worries  of  house- 
keeping. 

Among  over-burdened  people  extra  trouble  and  worry 
imply,  here  and  there,  break-downs  in  healtl^  with  their 
entailed  direct  and  indirect  sufferings. 

H.  Spencer,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  61. 

worrying  (wur'i-ing),  p.  a.  Teasing;  trou- 
bling; harassing;  fatiguing:  as,  a  worrying  day. 

Grave  is  the  Master's  look ;  his  forehead  wears 
Thick  rows  of  wrinldes,  prints  of  worrying  cares. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  The  School  Boy. 

worryingly  (wur'i-ing-li),  adv.  [<  worrying 
+  -ly^.']  In  a  worrying  manner;  teasingly; 
harassingly. 

worschipenti  i>-    A  Middle  English  form  of 


worse  (w6rs),  a.  compar.  [I.  compar.  worse; 
early  mod.  E.  also  worse,  wars;  <  MB.  loors, 
wurse,  wirse,  werse^wors,  wers,  <  AS.  wirsa,  wyrsa 
=  OS.  wirsa  =  OFries.  wirra,  werra  =  MHGr. 
mrser  =  leel.  verri  =  Sw.  varre  =  Dan.  vserre  = 
Goth,  wairsiza,  worse ;  with  compar.  suffix  (lost 
or  assimilated  in  the  later  forms,  but  appearing 
in  the  Groth.  wairsiza),  prob.  from  a  Teut.  root 
appearing  in  OHG.  werran  (G.  wirren),  twist, 
entangle,  confuse  (>  OHG.  werra,  confusion, 
broU,  war),  perhaps  allied  to  L.  verrere  (pret. 
verri,  pp.  uersMs),  whirl,  toss  about,  drive,  sweep 
along.  Of.  war^,  and  see  war^  (Sc.  waur,  etc.), 
ult.  a  doublet  of  worse.  Cf.  worser.  H.  superl. 
worst,  <  MB.  worste,  werste,  wurst,  <  AS.  wyrsta, 
wyrsesta,  also  by  assimilation  wyrresta,  =  OS. 
wirsista  =  OHG.  wirsisto,  wirsesto,  oontr.  wirst 
=  Icel.  versir  =  Sw.  varst  =  Dan.  vserst,  worst, 
superl.  of  the  preceding.  The  s  belongs  to  the 
root.]  1.  The  comparative  of  iad,  evil,  ill; 
more  bad,  evil,  ill,  unfortunate,  or  undesirable ; 
less  valuable  or  perfect;  more  unfavorable  or 
unsuccessful ;  less  well  in  health,  or  less  well 
off  in  worldly  circumstances.  See  bad,  evil, 
and  ill. 

Me  think  the  wers  part  is  mine ; 

to  take  the  flesshe  if  I  assay, 

then  the  blode  wil  lyn  a-way ; 

for-done  ge  haue  me  with  gour  dom& 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  111. 

Men  .  .  .  [who]  unneth  can  speake  one  hole  sentence 
in  true  latine,  but,  that  wars  is,  bath  all  lemynge  in  deri- 
sion. Sir  T.  Elyat,  The  Govemour,  i.  18. 

She  .  .  .  was  nothing  bettered,  but  rather  grew  worse. 

Mark  v.  26. 

What  were  thy  lips  the  worse  for  one  poor  kiss  7 

Shxik.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  I.  207. 
Sir  Oliver  S.  You  have  had  no  opportunity  of  showing 
your  talents. 

Moses.  None  at  all ;  I  hadn't  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
his  distresses  till  he  was  some  thousands  worse  than  no- 
thing. Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iii.  1. 
But  what  gave  rise 
To  no  little  surprise, 
Nobody  seemed  one  penny  the  worse! 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  212. 

Sometimes  used  substantively  in  the  sense  of  something 
less  good,  desirable,  fortunate,  favorable,  etc. 

Thus  bad  begins  and  worse  remains  behind. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 179. 

Ab,  farewell. 
Lest  of  mine  eyes  thou  shouldst  have  worse  to  tell 
Than  now  thou  hast 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  307. 
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2.  In  logic,  having,  as  a  proposition,  a  charac- 
ter which,  if  belonging  to  one  of  two  or  more 
premises,  must  also  belong  to  the  conclusion. 
Thus,  a  negative  is  held  to  be  worse  than  an  affirmative 
proposition,  and  a  particular  worse  than  a  universal.  On 
the  same  principle,  a  spurious  proposition  is  taken  as  in  a 
second  degree  of  particularity.— The  worse,  the  less  de- 
sirable part  or  share ;  disadvantage ;  defeat ;  loss :  hence, 
to  put  to  the  worse,  to  defeat  or  discomfit ;  to  have  the  worse, 
to  fare  badly ;  come  out  of  any  contest  or  business  worse 
than  before. 
The  folk  of  Troie  hemselven  so  misleden 
That  with  the  wars  at  nyght  homward  they  fledden. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  49. 

Longe  it  endured  that  oon  cowde  not  sey  whiche  party 
had  the  werse.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  459. 

His  enemyes  preuailed  and  put  his  hoste  to  the  worse, 
he  being  sore  wounded. 

Sir  T.  Myol,  The  Govemour,  i.  17. 

And  Judah  was  pitl  to  the  worse  before  Israel ;  and  they 
fled  every  man  to  their  tents.  2  Et  xiv.  12. 

I  cannot  tell  who  had  the  worse. 

Playe  (if  Bobyn  Hode  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  420). 

worse  (w6rs),  ad/o.  compar.     [I.  compar.  worse, 

<  ME.  wors,  wurs,  wers,  etc.,  <  AS.  wyrs  =  OS. 
wirs  =  MLG.  wers  =  MHG.  wirs  =  Icel.  verr  = 
Goth,  wairs,  worse;  with  compar.  suffix,  lost 
in  the  adv.  (as  with  6e<i):  see  worse,  a.  H. 
superl.  worst,  <  ME.  worst,  werst,  <  AS.  wyrst  = 
Icel.  verst  =  Sw.  varst  =  Dan.  vsBrst,  worst, 
superl.  of  worse;  see  above.]  1.  In  a  more  evil, 
wicked,  severe,  or  disadvantageous  manner;  in 
a  way  that  is  less  good,  desirable,  or  favorable. 

We  win  deal  worse  with  thee  than  with  them. 

Gen,  xlx.  9. 
He  is  deformed,  brooked,  old,  and  sere, 
Hi-faced,  worse  bodied,  shapeless  everywhere. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iv.  2.  20. 
O  Master  Mayberry  I  before  your  servant  to  dance  a 
Lancashire  hornpipe  1  it  shews  worse  to  me  than  dancing 
does  to  a  deaf  man  that  sees  not  the  fiddles. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  L  3. 

2.  In  a  less  or  lower  degree ;  less. 

Thou  Shalt  serve  me :  if  I  like  thee  no  worse  after  din- 
ner, I  will  not  part  from  thee.  Shak.,  Lear,  L  4.  44. 

3.  Less  favorably  or  agreeably. 

Then  this  they  take  worse  than  his  working  of  miracles, 
or  his  working  upon  the  Sabbath,  That  he  would  say  that 
God  was  his  Father.  Donne,  Sermons,  xviii. 

4.  With  more  severity,  intensity,  etc.;  in  a 
greater  degree. 

That  honorable  grief  lodged  here  which  burns 
Worse  than  tears  drown.  ShaJc.,  W.  T.,  iL  1. 112. 

worset  (w6rs),  V.  [<  ME.  wersen,  wursen,  worsen, 

<  AS.  wyrsian,  become  worse,  <  wyrsa,  worse: 
see  worse,  a.]    I.  intrant.  To  become  worse. 

Werihede,  thet  maketh  thane  man  weri  and  worsi  uram 
daye  to  daye.  Ayenbite  ofInu!yt(S.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  33. 

n.  trans.  To  worst;  put  to  disadvantage; 
discomfit. 

Weapons  more  violent,  when  next  we  meet, 
May  serve  to  better  us,  and  worse  our  foes. 

MUion,  P.  L.,  vi.  440. 

worsen  (wfer'sn),  v.  [=  leel.  versna  ;  <  worse  + 
-c«i.  Of.  worse,  v.'}  I.  intrans.  To  grow  worse ; 
deteriorate.     [Bare.] 

All  the  changing  volitions  of  daily  life,  bettering  or 
worsening  as  we  advance  in  years. 

Maudsley,  Body  and  Will,  p.  70. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  make  worse;  cause  to  de- 
teriorate. 

It  is  still  Episcopacie  that  before  all  our  eyes  worsens 
and  sluggs  the  most  learned  and  seeming  religious  of  our 
Ministers.  MUton,  Eeformation  in  Eng.,  L 

The  working-men  are  left  to  foolish  devices,  and  keep 
worsening  fbeiiaRelveB;  thebest  heads  among  them  forsake 
their  born  comrades,  and  go  in  for  a  house  with  a  high 
door-step  and  a  brass  knocker.    George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  v. 

2.  To  obtain  advantage  of.  Sowthey.  [Rare.] 
worser  (w^r'ser),  a.  and  adv.  [<  worse  +  -er^; 
a  double  compar.  form  (like  lesser),  due  to  the 
fact  that  worse  (like  less)  is  not  obviously  a  com- 
par. form.  ]  An  old  and  redundant  comparative 
of  worse. 

I  cannot  hate  thee  worser  than  I  do. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  ii.  5.  90. 
Fools  I  they  their  vmrser  Thraldom  still  retaln'd  1 

CoMey,  Davideis,  ii. 

Thou  'rt  worser  than  a  hog.  J.  Baittie. 

worsettt,  n.  and  a.    An  old  variant  of  worsted. 

worship  (w6r'ship),  n.    [<  MB.  worship,  wor- 

sMpe,  wore'-' — -   "■ —   '■-■-    -'^-■- 


wurscMpe,  wi/rscMp^  wwrthshipe,  worthschipe, 
worthseliepe,  worthssipe,  wurthschipe,  wurthsdpe, 
<  AS.  weorthseipe,  wyrthseipe,  honor,  <  weorth, 
wurth,  worthy,  honorable,  +  -sdpe  (>  E.  -ship) : 
see  worfh^,  a.,  and  -ship.'\  1.  Honor ;  dignity; 
distinction;  worthiness;  honorable  character 
or  condition;  good  name;  credit., 

Brynges  wyues  into  wondor  thaire  worship  to  lose ; 

And  ertes  ay  to  eu3s^  ende  &  emyst  by  the  last. 

DestnuMon  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2942. 
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That  were  to  me  grete  wurship,  yef  I  sholde  dye  for  my 
lorde.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  6a. 

Upon  paine  of  my  life,  this  young  knight  shall  come 
unto  great  worship. 

Sir  T.  Malory,  Mort  d'Arthure,  in.  xxxii 

Keep  smooth  your  face,  and  still  maintain  your  warship 
With  Berinthia,  Shirley,  Maid's  Revenge,  it  a. 

2.  The  outward  recognition  of  merit;  rever- 
ence; respect;  deference. 

Then  shalt  thou  have  worship  in  the  presence  of  them 
that  sit  at  meat  with  thee.  Luke  xiv.  10. 

Knighthood  is  a  Dignity,  but  Esquires  and  Gentlemen 
are  but  Names  of  Worship. 

GuUlim,  Display  of  Heraldry  (1724),  ii.  266. 

Kings  are  like  stars :  they  rise  and  set,  they  have 
The  worship  of  the  world,  but  no  repose. 

Shi^ey,  Hellas. 

3.  Specifically,  the  reverence  andhomage  which 
is  or  ought  to  he  paid  to  God  or  a  deity_;  adora- 
tion, sacrifice,  praise,  prayer,  thanksgiving,  or 
other  devotional  acts  performed  in  honor  of 
the  Supreme  Being  or  a  god,  and  as  part  of 
religion. 

Nor  are  mankind  sunply  content  with  this  mock-woraAip 
of  God,  but  also  impose  and  father  it  upon  him,  as  if  he 
had  chose  and  ordained  it. 

Bae(m,  Physical  Fables,  ii.,  ExpL 

The  allies,  after  conquering  together,  return  thanks  to 
God  separately,  each  after  his  own  form  of  worship. 

Macaulay,  Gladstone  on  Church  and  State. 

The  happiest  man  is  he  who  learns  from  nature  the 
lesson  of  worship.  Emerson,  Nature,  p.  75. 

4.  Fervent  esteem,  admiration,  or  devotion; 
adoration. 

Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk  hair. 
Your  bugle  eyeballs,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream. 
That  cau  entame  my  spirits  to  your  worship. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii  5.  48. 
Loyalty,  Disciplesbip,  all  that  was  ever  meant  by  Hero- 
w(rrship,  lives  perennially  in  the  human  bosom. 

Carlyle,  Boswell's  Johnson. 

5.  Praise;  glorification;  celebration. 

And  therf ore  thei  don  gret  Worschipe  thereto,  and  kepen 
it  [an  oak  tree]  full  besyly.        MandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  69. 
I  made  hire  to  the  worshipe  of  my  lord :  .  .  . 
Thus  semeth  me  that  Nature  wolde  seye. 

ChxiMcer,  Physician's  Tale,  1.  26. 

Thai  honnrd  the  mount  of  caluaiy. 
In  vrirschip  of  the  cros  namely. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  9a 

6.  A  title  of  honor  used  in  addressing  certain 
magistrates  and  others  of  rank  or  station.  Ab- 
breviated wp. 

My  father  desires  your  worship's  company. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  1.  271. 
Da^.  Is  this  the  cunning-man? 
Face.  This  is  his  worship. 
Dap.  Is  he  a  doctor? 
Face.  Yes.  B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  L  1. 

House  (or  place)  of  worship,  (at)  A  house  or  place  of 
distinction. 

As  Bche  hadde  seyn  hnsed  [used]  in  pbuses  of  worschip. 
Paetou  Letters,  IIL  314. 
(b)  A  church  or  chapel ;  a  place  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
God. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  Church  of  Eirkdale  was 
considered  in  Doomsday-Book  as  the  place  o/ «>or>Mj>  be- 
longing to  that  manor.  Archaeologia,  V.  197. 
Worship  of  images.  See  image-worship. 
worship  (wer'ship),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  worshiped, 
worshipped,  ppr.  worshiping,  worshipping.  [< 
ME.  worsHpen,  worshippen,  worschipen,  wor- 
schupen,  worshepen,  wurschepen,  worssipien,  wir- 
chipen,  worfhscMpen,  wvarthschipen,  wurthsupen, 
worthsipien;  <  worship,  ».]  I.  trans.  If.  To 
honor;  respect;  regard  with  reverence,  respect, 
or  deference. 

He  was  a  trynde  to  my  fader,  &  a  fyn  louer, 
Worshipplt  hym  on  allwise  &  his  will  did. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.)i  L  6278. 

Therfore  oughte  Men  to  warships  it  and  holde  it  more 

worthi  than  any  of  the  othere.    MandemUe,  Travels,  p.  14. 

2.  To  show  respect  to ;  treat  with  considera- 
tion or  honor;  pay  one's  respects  to. 

I  grette  the  goode  mon  as  the  eode  wyf  me  tangteL 
And  afterward  his  wyf,  I  worschupel  hem  bothe. 
And  tolde  hire  the  tokenes  that  me  i-taugt  were. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  xi.  16a 

Wee  suffered  to  see  the  most  noble  qneene  of  the  world 

for  to  bee  shamed  openly,  considering  that  her  lord  and 

our  lord  is  the  man  of  most  worship  in  the  world,  and  the 

most  christned;  and  hee  hath  alway  worshiped  us  all  in 

all  places.  Sir  T.  Malory,  Mort  d' Arthur^  III.  cix. 

To  love  one  maiden  only,  cleave  to  her. 

And  warship  her  by  years  of  noble  deeds. 

Until  they  won  her.  Tenniys(m,  Guinevere. 

3.  Specifically,  to  adore ;  pay  divine  honors  to; 
show  reverence  to,  with  supreme  respect  and 
veneration;  perform  religious  service  to. 

He  is  fader  of  f ei  that  formed  ow  alle 
Bothe  with  fel  and  yrith  face  and  gal  ow  fyue  wittes, 
Forte  wtrrsohuptn  bun  therwith,  while  ge  booth  heere. 
Piers  PUnmnan  (A),  1 15. 
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Thou  Shalt  wanhip  no  other  god.  Ex.  ixxlv.  14. 

The  Eotas  wonMp  two  silver  plates,  which  they  regaid 
as  husband  and  wile ;  they  have  no  other  deity. 

«r  J.  Lubbock,  Orlg.  of  Civilisation,  p.  217. 

4.  To  love  or  admire  inordinately;  devote  one's 
self  to ;  act  toward  or  treat  as  if  divine ;  idolize : 
as,  to  worship  wealth  or  power. 

With  bended  knees  I  daily  worship  her. 

Carew,  A  Cruel  Mistress, 
Bose  of  the  Garden  I  such  Is  woman's  lot: 
Worahipp'd  when  blooming ;  when  she  fades,  forgot. 

Moore,  Kose  of  the  Desert. 
Crown  thyself,  worm,  and  worship  thine  own  lusts ! 

Tennyton,  Aylmer's  Held. 
=85^1.  3.  Adore,  Worehip,  Reverence,  etc.    See  adoreK 

n.  intrans.  1.  To  perform  acts  of  adoration; 
perform  religious  service. 
Our  fathers  worshipped  In  this  mountain.     John  iv.  20. 
And  .Ethiopia  spreads  abroad  the  hand, 
And  worships.  Cowper,  Task,  vL  813. 

5.  To  love  or  admire  a  person  inordinately. 
Was  it  for  this  I  have  loved,  and  waited,  and  worshipped 

in  silence?  Longfellow,  Miles  Standlsh,  iii. 

worshipability  (wfer'^ship-a-Wri-ti),  n.  [< 
worsMpdble  +  -ity  ^see  -bitily).']  "  "Worthiness 
of  worship,  or  of  being  worshiped.  Coleridge. 
[Rare.]     {Imp.  Diet.) 

worstaipable  (w6r'ship-a-hl),  a.  [<  worship  + 
-able.l  Capable  of  or  "worthy  of  being  wor- 
shiped.    Coleridge.    {Imp.  Diet.) 

worshiper,  worshipper  (wfer'ship-fer),  n.  [< 
ME.  worschipere;  <  worship  +  -eri.]  One  who 
worships ;  especially,  one  who  pays  divine  hon- 
ors to  any  being;  an  adorer. 

Outlast  thy  Deity? 
Deity?  nay,  thy  worshipers. 

Tennyson,  Lucretius. 

worshipful  (wfer'ship-ful),  a.  [<  ME.  worship- 
ful, wurshipful,  worthssipvol;  <  worship  +  -ful.'] 

1.  Claiming  respect;  worthy  of  honor  on  ac- 
count of  character,  dignity,  etc. ;  honorable. 

But  worsMpful  chanouns  religious, 

Ne  demeth  nat  that  I  sclaundre  your  hons. 

Although  my  tale  of  a  chanoun  be. 

Chaucer,  Frol.  to  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tal^  1.  439. 

He  was  oon  of  the  wurship/itUest  men  of  all  the  contre. 

JferijnCB.  E.  T.S.),i.  6. 

I  was  bom  of  worshipful  parents  myself,  in  an  ancient 

family.  Burton,  AJiat.  of  Mel.,  p.  360. 

2.  Specifically,  a  respectful  epithet  of  address, 
especially  to  magistrates  and  corporate  bodies; 
also,  in  freemasonry,  specifying  a  certain  ofBi- 
oial  rank  or  dignity. 

worshipfuUy  ( w6r' ship- ful -i),  adv.  [<  ME. 
worsMpfully ;  <  worship  +  -ful  +  -ly^.']  1.  Hon- 
orably; creditably. 

Hee  is  a  gentleman  wel  and  worshipfuUy  borne  and 
bredde. 

Quoted  in  Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  Fore- 

[words,  p.  Ix. 
This  woman  [Shore's  wife]  was  born  in  London,  worship- 
fvRy  friended,  honestly  brought  up,  and  very  well  mar- 
ried.     Sir  T.  Uvre,  Ilich.  IIL  (Int.  to  Utopia,  p.  Ixxxiii.). 
Then  Sir  Lavaine  did  well  and  worshipfuUy; 
He  bore  a  knight  of  old  repute  to  the  earth. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

3.  Reverentially;  respectfully;  deferentially. 
The  lewes  had  parfyte  knowlege  that  this  loseph  had 

so  worshysfuUy  brought  the  body  of  cryst  in  erthe. 

Joseph  of  Arimathie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  27. 
After  all  their  communications  there  at  that  tym^  he 
[the  mayor]  shall  be  worshipfuUy  accompanyed,  with  a 
certein  of  the  seld  hous,  home  to  his  place. 

English  GUds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  414. 

See  that  she  be  buried  umrsMfpfidly. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

worshipfulness  (w6r'ghip-ffil-nes),  n.    The 
state  or  character  of  being  worshipful. 
worshipless  (w6r'ship-les)j  a.    [<  worship  + 
-less.']    Destitute  of  worship  or  of  worshipers. 
[Eare.] 

How  long  by  tyrants  shall  thy  land  be  trod? 
How  long  thy  temple  worshipless,  0  God? 

Byron,  On  Jordan's  Banks. 

WOrsMplyf  (w6r'ship-li),  ado.  [<  ME.  *wor- 
shiply,  wurchypty;  <  worship  +  -ly^."]  Honora- 
bly; respectfully;  becomingly;  with  becom- 
ing respect  or  dignity. 

My  Lord  Chanceler  wold  that  my  master  schuld  be 
beryed  umrehyply,  and  C.  mark  almes  done  for  hym. 

Paston  Letters,  I.  494. 

worshipper,  n.    See  worshiper. 

worship-worthyt  (w^r'ship-wSr^sm),  a. 
Worthy  or  deserving  of  honor  or  respect;  wor- 
shipful. 

Then  were  the  wisest  of  the  people  worship-worthy. 

HakluyVs  Voyages,  1. 126. 

worst  (w6rst),  a.  and  n.  [See  worse.']  I,  a. 
superl.  The  snTp6Tla.tive.oi  bad,  evil,  OT  ill;  bad 
in  the  highest  degree,  whether  morally,  physi- 
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cally,  financially,  or  otherwise:  as,  the  worst 
sinner;  the  worst  disease;  the  worst  evil  that 
can  befall  a  state  or  an  individual. 

Of  alle  wymmanne 
Wurst  was  Godhild  thanne ; 
For  Murri  heo  weop  sore, 
And  for  horn  gute  more. 

King  Bom  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  3. 

Speak  to  me  as  to  thy  thinkings, 
As  thou  dost  ruminate,  and  give  thy  worst  of  thoughts 
The  worst  of  words.  Shak.,  Othello,  ill.  3. 132. 

The  worst  fellow  was  he. 

BUlie  Archie  (Chad's  Ballads,  VL  94). 
Corrupted  freemen  are  the  worst  of  slaves. 

Garrick,  Prol.  to  the  Gamesters. 

II.  n.  That  which  is  most  evil  or  bad;  the 
most  bad,  severe,  aggravated,  or  calamitous 
thing,  part,  time,  or  state :  usually  with  the  : 
as,  in  the  worst  of  the  storm;  to  get  the  worst 
of  a  contest;  to  see  a  thing  at  its  worst;  to  do 
one's  worst. 

Take  good  heart,  the  worst  is  past,  sir. 

You  are  dispossest.        B.  Jonsan,  Tolpone,  v.  8. 

I  did  the  worst  to  him  I  loved  the  most. 

WiUiam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  381. 
At  (the)  worst,  in  the  most  evil,  severe,  or  undesirable 
state ;  at  the  greatest  disadvantage. 

Things  at  the  worst  will  cease,  or  else  climb  upward 
To  what  they  were  before.        Shak.,  Macbeth,  Iv.  2.  24. 
A  man  leaveth  things  at  worst,  and  depriveth  himself 
of  means  to  make  them  better. 

Baeiyn,  Advancement  of  Learning,  11.  313. 

If  the  worst  cornea  to  the  worst,  if  things  are  in  then: 
worst  possible  condition ;  if  things  become  so  bad  that 
nothing  else  can  be  done. 

lie  live  my  owne  woman,  and  if  the  worst  came  to  the 
worst,  I  had  rather  proove  a  wagge  then  a  f  oole. 

Marston,  Dutch  Courtezan,  ill.  1. 

To  put  to  the  worst,  to  inflict  defeat  on ;  overthrow  en- 
tirely. 

Who  ever  knew  Truth  pui  to  the  worst  in  a  free  and  open 
encounter?  Milton,  Areopagitica. 

worst  (w6rst),  a^.   {_8eeworse,adv.']  In  a  man- 
ner or  to  a  degree  the  extreme  of  bad  or  evil ; 
most  or  least  (according  to  the  sense  of  the 
verb). 
When  thou  didst  hate  him  worst.  Shak.,  J.  C,  iv.  3. 106. 
worst  (w6rst),  v.     [Appar.   <  worst,  a.,  like 
worse,  v.,  <  worse,  a. ;  but  prob.  rather  a  var.  of 
worse,  with  excrescent  t  after  s,  due  to  associa- 
tion with  worst,  a.,  or  with  the  pret.  worsed  of 
worse, «.]    I,  trans.  To  get  the  advantage  over 
in  a  contest;  defeat;  overthrow. 
He  challenged  Cupid  at  ^vrestllng,  and  was  worsted. 

Bacon,  Fable  of  Fan. 
I'll  assure  you,  George,  your  rhetoric  would  fail  you 
here ;  she  should  worst  you  at  your  own  weapons. 

Parquhar,  Love  and  a  Battle,  it  1. 
To  beat,  discomfit,  foil,  overcome. 
!,   intrans.   To  ^ow  worse;    deteriorate; 
worsen.     [Rare.] 

Anne  haggard,  Mary  coarse,  every  face  in  the  neighbour- 
hood worsting,  .  .  .  had  long  been  a  distress  to  him. 

Jane  Austen,  Persuasion,  i. 

worsted  (wus'ted),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  worsted, 
worstede,  worstet;  so  called  from  fForsted,  now 
Worstead,  in  Norfolk,  where  it  was  first  manu- 
factured; <  AS.  JVurthestede,  <  wurth,  weorth, 
estate,  manor,  +  stede,  stead,  place :  see  stead.'] 

1,  n.  1.  A  variety  of  woolen  yam  or  thread, 
spun  from  long-staple  wool  which  has  been 
combed,  ia,nd  in  the  spinning  is  twisted  hard- 
er than  is  usual.  It  is  knitted  or  woven  into 
stockings,  carpets,  etc. 

Of  double  worstede  was  his  semi-cope. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  L  262. 
Item,  j.  hallyng  of  blewe  worstet,  contayning  in  lenthe 
xilj.  yerds,  and  in  bredthe  iiij.  yerds. 

Paston  Letters,  I.  480. 
If  a  tenant  carried  but  a  piece  of  bread  and  cheese  to 
eat  by  the  way,  or  an  inch  of  worsted  to  mend  his  stock- 
ings, he  should  forfeit  his  whole  parceL 

Swift,  Story  of  the  Injured  Lady. 

2.  Woolen  yam  for  ornamental  needlework 
and  knitting.  The  principal  varieties  are  Berlin  wool ; 
zephyr- wool,  which  is  very  soft,  and  of  which  there  are  sev- 
eral grades,  as  single  zephyr,  double  zephyr,  split  zephyr ; 
Andalusian  wool,  which  is  tightly  twisted ;  Shetland  and 
Pyrenean,  which  are  of  finer  qualities;  and  leviathan, 
which  is  very  full  and  soft,  and  designed  for  embroidery 
on  coarse  canvas.— Hamburg  worsted,  an  inferior  qual- 
ity of  Hamburg  wool,  or  an  imitation  of  it. 

II.  a.  Consistingof  worsted;  made  of  worsted 

yam:   as,   worsted  stockings Worsted  braid, 

braid  lor  dress-trimming  and  similar  purposes,  including 
that  made  of  ordinary  wool,  and  of  alpaca,  mohair,  and  the 
like.— Worsted  damask.  See  damask,  1  (c).— Worsted 
yam.  See  yamU 
worsted-work  (wTis'ted-w6rk),  n.  Work  done 
with  worsted ;  especially,  needlework  done  with 
threads  of  soft  loose  wool  upon  open  canvas, 
the  threads  of  the  canvas  guiding  the  worker, 
who  counts  them  or  the  openings. 
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wort^  (w6rt),  n.  [<  ME.  wort,  wurt,  wei%  wirte, 
wrt,<  As.  wyrt,  a  plant,  =  OS.  wurt,  root,  flower, 
=  OHQt.  MHG.  Gc.  wurg,  root,  plant,  =  leel.  urt 
{toivurt),  also  spelled  jMr*  (perhaps  borrowed) 
=  Sw.  6rt=  Dan.  urt  =  Goth,  waurts,  plant,  root ; 
also  in  dim.  form,  D.  wortel  =  OHG.  wurzala, 
MHG.  G.  wurzel,  root.  Cf .  roof^  and  radix.]  A 
plant;  herb;  vegetable.  Wort  is  very  frequent  in 
old  botanical  names  of  plants,  as  in  tone-,  bishop-.  Mood-, 
cole-,  liver-,  lung-,  mead-,  mug-,  rib-,  spear-,  stitch-wort,  etc. 
See  colewort,  liverwort,  etc. 

Laboreres  that  haue  no  lande  to  lyue  on  but  her  handes 
Deyned  noujt  to  dyne  Srday  nyift-olde  wortes. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  vi.  310. 
In  a  bed  of  wortes  stiUe  he  lay. 

Chaucer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  1.  401. 
He  drinks  water,  and  lives  on  wort  leaves. 

Burton,  Anat  of  Mel.,  p.  215. 
It  is  an  excellent  pleasure  to  be  able  to  take  pleasure 
in  wortM  and  water,  in  bread  and  onions. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1838^  I.  699. 

wort^  (w6rt),  n.  [<  MB.  wort,  worte,  <  AS.  wyrte 
(in  comp.  max^yrte,  lit.  'mash-wort'),  wort, 
new  beer,  =  MD.  wort,  wort,  new  beer,  =  LG. 
wort  =  G.  wiirze,  wort,  spice,  seasoning,  =  loel. 
virtr  =  Sw.  vort  =  Norw.  vyrt,  vort,  wort,  <  AS. 
wyrt,  etc.,  root:  see  wort^.]  1.  The  infusion  of 
malt  which  after  fermentation  becomes  beer. 
Cley  maad  with  hors  or  mannes  heer,  and  oile 
Of  tartre,  alum,  glas,  berm,  uiort,  and  argoile. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1.  260. 

2.  An  infusion  of  malt,  formerly  used  in  scurvy 

and  as  a  dressing  to  foul  ulcers Setting  the 

wort.    Same  as  pitching,  4. 

wort^  (w6rt),  n.    Same  as  whort. 

wort-condenser  (w6rt'kon-den"'s6r),  ».  In 
'brewing,  a  surface-condenser  used  to  condense 
the  vapor  rising  from  wort  in  the  process  of 
boiluig.    B.  B.  Knight. 

wort-cooler  (w6rt'ko"16r),  n.  In  brewing,  an 
apparatus  for  cooling  wort ;  specifically,  a  series 
of  pipes  through  wmch  cold  water  or  other  re- 
frigerant is  passed  while  the  wort  is  allowed  to 
trickle  over  the  exterior  to  cool  it. 

wort-filter  (wert'fil''''t6r),  n.  In  brewing,  a  fil- 
tering apparatus  for  separating  the  clear  liquor 
from  the  boiled  mash. 

worthi  (w6rth),  V.  i.  [<  ME.  worfhen,  wurthen, 
weorthen  (pret.  warth,  wearth,  werth,  pi.  wurth- 
en, worthen,  pp.  worden,  also  wurthen,  worthen), 
<  AS.  weorthan,  wwthan,  wyrthan  (pret.  wearth, 
pi.  wvrdon,  pp.  ge-worden),  become,  be,  =  D. 
-   =OHG.        -      -      ~ 
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.  werdan,  MHG.  werden,  G.  wer- 
den  =  Icel.  vertha  =  Sw.  varda  =  Dan.  vorde 
=  Gofh..  wai/rthan,  become,  =  L.  vertere,  turn, 
verU,  turn  into  (see  verse'^).  Hence  ult.  weird, 
and  the  suffix  -ward.]    If.  To  be  or  become. 

"Daris,"  he  aede,  "ihc  wurthe  ded 
Bute  it  thu  do  me  sumne  red." 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  60. 
Sane  gow  fro  myschaunce, 
And  giue  gow  grace  on  this  grounde  good  men  to  worthe. 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  viii.  61. 
When  thow  west  that  I  am  with  hire  there. 
Worth  thow  upon  a  courser  right  anon. 

Cmucer,  Troilus,  IL  1011. 

2.  To  happen ;  betide :  now  used  only  in  the  ar- 
chaic imprecative  phrases  woe  worth  the  day,  the 
man,  etc.,  in  which  worth  is  equivalent  to  be  to, 
and  the  noun  is  in  the  dative. 

3if  i  wrong  sole  any  word  wo  worth  me  euer. 

WiUiam,  qf  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.'),  1.  4118. 
Wo  worth  the  faire  gemme  vertules ! 
Wo  worth  that  herb  also  that  doth  no  boote  1 
Wo  worth  that  beaute  that  is  routheles! 
Wo  warth  that  wyght  that  tret  ech  under  foote ! 

Chemcer,  Troilus,  ii.  344. 

What  will  worth,  what  will  be  the  end  of  this  man  I 

Latimer,  4th  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VL,  1649. 
Son  of  man,  prophesy  and  say,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God, 
Howl  ye.  Woe  worth  the  day  I  Ezek.  xxx.  2. 

Woe  worth  the  chase,  woe  worth  the  day. 
That  coats  thy  life,  my  gallant  gray ! 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  i.  9. 
To  worth  Oft,  to  heed ;  pay  attention  to. 

Wel  worthe  of  dremes  ay  this  olde  wyves. 
And  treweliche,  ek  augurye  of  thise  foweles. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  379. 

worth^  (wferth),  a.  [<  ME.  worth,  wurth,  werth, 
<  AS.  weorth,  wurth,  worth,  worthy,  honorable, 
=  OS.  werth  =  MD.  weerd,  waerd,  D.  waard  = 
MLG.  wert  =  OHG.  werd,  MHG.  wert,  G.  wert, 
commonly  misspelled  werth  =  Icel.  verthr  =  Sw. 
vdrd  =  Dan.  vard,  worth,  =  Goth,  wairths,  adj., 
worthy;  prob.  not,  as  some  suppose,  <  worfhX, 
v.,  there  being  no  connection  of  sense.  It  may 
be  an  orig.  pp.  with  formative  {-th^  =  -d^) ;  but 
the  root  is  uncertain.  Hence  worth^,  n.,  worthy, 
worthful,  worthship  >  worship,  etc.]  If.  Worthy ; 
honorable;  esteemed;  estimable. 


worth 

Iber  William  was  &  his  worth  burde  [wife]. 

William  (tf  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2622. 
The  more  that  a  man  con,  the  more  worth  be  ye. 

Rob.  0/  Olouoeeter,  p.  364. 

He  .  .  .  accounts  himseUe  both  a  fit  person  to  do  the 
noblest  and  godliest  deeds,  and  much  better  worth  then 
to  deject  and  defile  with  such  a  debasement  and  such  a 
pollution  as  sin  is,  himselte  so  highly  ransom'd. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.  3. 

2.  Having  worth,  esteem,  or  value  in  a  given 
degree ;  representing  a  relative  or  comparative 
•worth  (of) :  used  generally  with  a  noun  of  mea- 
surement dependent  directly  upon  it  without  a 
preposition. 

A  byrd  in  band,  as  some  men  say,  is  worth  ten  Hye  at  large. 
Babeet  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  98. 
Specifically — (a)  Having  a  specified  value  in  money  or 
exchange ;  representing  under  fair  conditions  a  price  or 
cost  (of);  equivalent  in  value  to :  expressing  either  actual 
market  value,  or  value  obtainable  under  favorable  or  just 
conditions. 

Schal  no  deuel  at  bis  deth-day  deren  him  worth  a  myte. 
Piers  Plowman  (A),  viiL  M. 

A  score  of  good  ewes  may  be  worth  ten  pounds. 

^(Aafc,2Hen.  IV.,  iiL2.  B7. 

S)  Possessed  of;  having  estate  to  the  value  of ;  possess- 
ig :  as,  a  man  worth  five  millions. 

'  To  ennoble  those 
That  scarce,  some  two  days  since,  were  worth  a  noble. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  L  3. 82. 
Poor  Kutilus  spends  all  he 's  Worth, 
In  hopes  of  setting  one  good  Dinner  forth. 

Cortgnve,  tr.  of  Eleventh  Satire  of  JuvenaL 
(e)  Having  a  specified  moral  value  or  importance ;  estima- 
Die  or  esteemed  in  a  given  way ;  reaching  a  certain  grade 
of  excellence. 

But  I  remain'd,  whose  hopes  were  dim. 
Whose  life,  whose  thoughts,  were  little  worth. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam. 

3.  Entitled  to,  by  reason  of  exceUenee,  impor- 
tance, etc.;  meriting;  deserving:  having  the 
same  construction  as  in  sense  2:  as,  the  castle 
is  worth,  defending;  the  matter  is  not  worth  no- 
tice. 

Me,  wretch  more  worth  your  vengeance. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  1. 11. 

Pray  thee,  let  him  alone ;  he  is  not  worth  thy  anger. 

Flet/sher,  Spanish  Curate,  i.  1. 

If  what  one  has  to  say  is  worth  saying,  he  need  not  beg 
pardon  for  saying  it.    O.  W.  Holmes,  Over  the  Teacups,  xii. 

Not  worth  a  continental,  a  hair,  a  leek,  a  marare- 
dl,  a  rap,  a  snap,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— The  game  is 
not  worth  the  candle.  See  candle.—  To  be  worth 
one's  salt.  See  soJti.— Worth  the  whistle.  See  whis- 
tle.—Woxib.  while.  See  whiles 
WOrth^  (w6rth),  n.  [<  ME.  worth,  werth,  wurth, 
wrth,  also  worthe,  wurthe,  werthe,  <  AS.  weorth, 
wwrth  =  OS.  werth,  werd  =  D.  wcmrde  =  OHG* 
werd  (>Lith.  wertas,  OBulg.  wedstt),  MHG.  wert, 
G-.  wert,  werth  =  loel.  verth  =  Sw.  vS/rde  =  Dan. 
vserd  =  Goth..  wairths,\aXuti;  from  the  adj.:  see 
worth^,a.']     If.  Honor;  dignity. 

I  will  do  what  worth 
Shall  bid  me,  and  no  more. 

iSeau.  and  PI.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  iii.  2. 

Wee  read  sometimes  of  two  Bishops  in  one  place,  and 
had  all  the  Presbyters  there  beene  of  like  icorth  we  might 
perhaps  have  read  of  twenty. 

Milton,  Prelatical  Episcopacy. 

2.  Worthiness;  excellence  of  character;  ex- 
cellency; merit;  desert:  as,  a  man  of  great 
worth. 

1  dispute  it  not. 
His  worth  forestals  exception. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  Iv.  264. 

I  know  your  worths. 
And  thus  low  bow  in  reverence  to  your  virtues. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  ilL  7. 

Old  letters,  breathing  of  her  wortK 

Tennyson^  Mariana  in  the  South. 

3.  Value ;  importance ;  excellence ;  valuable 
or  desirable  qualities :  said  of  things. 

Thy  youth's  proud  livery,  so  gazed  on  now, 
Will  be  a  tatter'd  weed,  of  small  worth  held. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  ii. 

A  beautiful  object  may  have  a  worth  for  feeling  inde- 
pendent of  mere  contemplation.  Mind,  ill.  629. 

4.  Value,  especially  as  expressed  in  terms  of 
some  standard  of  equivalency  or  exchange:  as, 
what  is  his  house  worth  f  the  worth  of  a  com- 
modity is  usually  the  price  it  will  bring  in  mar- 
ket, but  price  is  not  always  worth. 

"For  ofte  haue  I,"  quod  he,  "holpe  jow  atte  barrej 
And  git  gene  ge  me  neuere  the  worthe  of  a  russhe." 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  iv.  170. 

A  crown's  worth  of  good  interpretation. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iL  2.  99. 

If  I  had  but  in  my  pocket 
The  worth  of  one  single  pennle. 

WiUie  Wallace  (Child's  BaUads,  VL  233). 

5.  That  which  one  is  worth ;  possessions;  sub- 
stance; wealth;  riches. 
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He  that  helps  him  take  all  my  outward  viorth. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  4. 10. 

In  good  wortht,  in  good  part ;  without  displeasure  or 
offense. 

It  becometh  m  e  to  take  it  in  good  worth  ;  I  am  not  better 
than  he  was.  Latimer,  3d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1649. 
==Syn.  2  and  3.  Merit,  etc.  See  desertz.—i.  Value,  Cost, 
etc.  See  price. 
worthful  (w^rth'ftil),  o.  [<  ME.  wurthful,  worth- 
voile,  <  AS.  weorthfull,  valuable,  <  weorth,  worth : 
see  worth^  and  -ful.']  Pull  of  worth;  worthy. 
Marsion. 

Those  high-bom  dames  and  worthful  females  whom  Mar- 
garet the  queen  bad  drawn  about  her. 

Bock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  ii.  272. 

Penang  and  Singapore  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  Hong 
Kong  on  the  route  to  Canton  and  Shanghai,  are  all  very 
worthful.  Fortmghtly  Bev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  373. 

worthily  (w6r'SHi-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  worthiliche, 
worthily;  <  worthy  +  -ly^.'\  I..I11  a  worthy 
manner;  honorably;  with  due  dignity,  rever- 
ence, or  respect ;  reverently. 

WorthUi  hire  he  welcomed  wen  he  hire  mette. 

WUliam  of  PaUme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  4290. 

2.  Excellently;  rightly;  becomingly;  suitably; 
fittingly. 

Thou  and  thy  meaner  fellows  your  last  service 

Did  worthUy  perform.  Shak.,  Tempeslv  iv.  1.  36. 

He  that  hath  begun  so  worthily. 

It  fits  not  with  bis  resolution 

To  leave  off  thus,  my  lord. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Woman-Hater,  v.  2. 

3.  Deservedly;  justly;  according  to  merit. 
Theywouldnot  leave  their  sins,  .  .  .  therefore  their  de- 
struction came  worthUy  upon  them. 

LaHmer,  Sermons  and  Kemains  (Parker  ed.},  p.  61. 
Had  the  gods  done  so,  I  had  not  now 
Worthily  term'd  them  merciless  to  us ! 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  i.  1. 100. 
He  found  out  the  author,  one  Dyer,  a  most  crafty  fellow 
and  his  ancient  Maligner,  whom  he  worthily  punished. 

Quoted  in  Copt.  John  Smith's  Works,  I.  228. 

Ton  worthily  succeed  not  only  to  the  honours  of  your 
ancestors,  but  also  to  their  virtues. 

Dryden,  To  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Ded.  of  Fables. 

I  afOrm  that  some  may  very  worthily  deserve  to  be  hated. 

South,  Sermons. 

worthiness  (w6r'thi-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  worthi- 
nesse,  worthynesse ;  <  worthy,  a.,  +  -ness.2  The 
quality  of  being  worthy;  honor;  excellence; 
dignity;  virtue;  merit;  desert. 

After  we  shull  returne  hem  for  to  socoure,  for  grete  pite 
it  were  yet  the!  were  deed  or  taken  in  so  tendre  age,  for 
thei  ben  of  high  valoure  and  grete  uiorthynesse. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iL  197. 

The  prayers  which  our  Saviour  made  were,  for  his  own 

worthiness,  accepted.  Hooker. 

I  see,  even  in  her  looks,  gentry  and  general  worthiness. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iL  1. 

=Syn.  See  vrnlh^,  n. 

worthless  (werth'les),  a.     [<  worths  +  -less;  < 

AS.  wurthleds,  <  wurth,  worth,  +  -leds,  E.  -less.] 

1.  Of  no  value  or  use ;  valueless;  useless. 

Silvia  is  too  fair,  too  true,  too  holy, 
To  be  corrupted  with  my  worthless  gifts. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iv.  2.  6. 

'Tis  but  a  worthless  world  to  win  or  lose. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iii.  40. 
We  read  how  men  sell  themselves  to  a  certain  Personage, 
and  that  Personage  cheats  them.    He  gives  them  wealth ; 
yes,  but  the  gold  pieces  turn  into  worthless  leaves. 

Thackeray,  Koundabout  Papers,  On  a  Pear-tree. 

2.  Lacking  in  or  destitute  of  worth,  dignity, 
excellence,  or  merit ;  mean ;  contemptible. 

Some  worthless  slave  of  thine  111  slay. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  616. 

Habits  of  dissimulation  and  falsehood,  no  doubt,  mark 
a  man  of  our  age  and  country  as  utterly  worUiZess  and 
abandoned.  Macaulay,  MachiavellL 

The  mode  of  genesis  of  the  worthy  and  the  worthless 
seems  the  same.  W.  James,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  I.  662. 

3.  Unworthy;  not  deserving. 

A  peevish  schoolboy,  worthless  of  such  honour. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  V.  L  61. 
Her  boons  let  foolish  Fortune  throw 
On  worthless  heads ;  more  glorious  'tis  by  far 
A  Diadem  to  merit  than  to  wear. 

J.  BeaumrniX,  Psyche,  L  149. 
Worthless  they  are  of  Csesar's  gracious  eyes. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 
=Syn,  L  Unserviceable,  unprofitable. — 2,  Base,  vile,  de- 
praved, graceless,  trashy,  trumpery,  fiimsy,  tinsel,  trifling, 
paltry,  frivolous, 
worthlessly  (w6rth'les-li),  otdv.  In  a  worthless 
manner. 

worthlessnesg  (w6rth'les-nes),  n.    The  state 
or  character  of  being  worthless. 
WOrthlyt  (w6rth'U),  a.      [ME.  worthely,  wurth- 
liche;  <  worth^  +  -ly^.]    Worthy;  excellent. 

What  schulde  the  mone  ther  compas  clym, 
&  to  euen  wyth  that  worthly  lygt 
That  schynez  vpon  brokez  brym? 

AlUteratioe  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  1071. 


worthy 

But  onely  the  worthdy  warke  of  my  wyll 
In  my  sprete  sail  enspyre  the  mighte  of  me. 

York  Play t,^.i. 

worthy  (wto'THi),  a.  and  n.  [<  MB.  worthy, 
worthi,  wurthy,  wurthi,  worthy  (not  found  in 
AS.),  =  OS.  wirthig  =  MD.  weerdigh  =  MLG. 
werdig  =  OHG.  wirdig,  MHG.  wirdec,  G.  wurdig, 
worthy,  =  Icel.  verthugr  =  Sw.  vdrdig  =  Dan. 
vxrdig;  as  worth^  +  -^1.]  I.  a.  1.  Having 
worth:  of  high  standing  or  de^ee;  honorable; 
worshipful;  excellent;  deserving  of  honor,  re- 
spect, praise,  mention,  attention,  or  the  like; 
valuable;  noble;  estimable;  virtuous;  meri- 
torious: noting  persons  and  things. 

Therfore  whan  the  Soudan  wiUe  avance  ony  worthi 
Knyghte,  he  makethe  him  a  Amyralle. 

MandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  88. 

Tho  moste  worthiest  thes  brethren  gan  take, 
Vnto  the  castel  conueing  thaim  certayn. 

iJoTii.  of  Partenay  (E.  B.  T.  S.X  L  1823. 

Salust  is  a  wise  and  worthy  writer. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  164. 

I  have  done  thee  worthy  service. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  L  2.  247. 

Against  him  Mauritius  performed  worthit  attempts, 
which  made  way  vnto  him  for  the  Koman  Empire. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  36*. 

A  really  worthy  life  depends  not  only  on  the  vividness 
and  constancy  of  the  ruling  moral  idea,  but  also  on  it> 
volume  and  contents. 

J.  SuUy,  Sensation  and  Intuition,  p.  148. 

2t.  Of  high  rank  or  social  station. 

And  though  that  he  were  worthy,  he  was  wyi^ 
And  of  his  port  as  meek  as  is  a  mayde. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  ProL  to  0.  T.,  L  OS. 

3.  Deserving;  meriting:  sometimes  followed 
by  of  before  the  thing  merited  or  deserved, 
sometimes  by  an  accusative  directly,  and  some- 
times by  an  infinitive. 

ge,  sire,  bote  I  pertly  vndo  that  I  haue  the  profred, 
I  am  worthi  muche  blame ;  what  mal  I  aeige  more? 

Joseph  of  Arimathie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  6. 

Now  trewly  ye  be  worthy  to  haue  grete  blame,  for  youre 
peple  haue  moche  losse  hadde  eeth  ye  wente  from  the 
bataile.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ilL  404. 

Worthy  the  owner,  and  the  owner  it. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ,.  6.  «4. 

Oh,  thou  hast  open'd- 
A  book  in  which,  writ  down  in  bloody  letters. 
My  conscience  finds  that  I  am  worthy  of 
More  than  I  undergo  1 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  It.  2. 

Epaminondas,  amongst  the  Thebans,  is  worthy  of  note 
and  memory,  even  to  our  ages  and  those  that  shall  succeed 
us.  Ford,  Line  of  life. 

Friends !  we  have  liv'd  too  long.    I  never  heard 
Sounds  such  as  these,  so  worthy  to  be  feared. 

Cowper,  Needless  Alarm. 
When  we  consider  a  right  or  a  wrong  action  as  done  by 
another  person,  we  think  of  that  person  as  worthy  of  moru 
approbation  or  reprobation. 

W.  K.  Cligord,  Lectures,  n.  180. 

4.  Well-deserved. 

Doing  worthy  vengeance  on  thyself. 

Shak.,  Rich,  m.,  L  2.  87. 

5.  In  keeping  with  the  standing,  character, 
dignity,  etc.  (of);  fit;  fitted;  proper;  suited; 
suitable :  with  of,  for,  or  an  infinitive  clause. 

Whan  a  workman  hath  wrougte  thanne  may  men  se  tiie 
sothe. 
What  he  were  worthi  far  his  werke  and  what  he  hath  de- 

serued ; 
And  nougt  to  fonge  bifore  for  drede  of  disalowynge. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiv.  139. 
Worthy  for  an  empress'  love.   Sfto*.,T.  G.  of  V.,  iL  4.7& 
Wert  thou  a  subject  worthy  of  my  sword. 
Or  that  thy  death,  this  moment,  could  call  home 
My  banisb'd  hopes,  thou  now  wert  dead ;  dead,  woman ! 
Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  v.  L 
If  your  parts  be  worthy  of  me,  I  wiU  countenance  you. 
B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  i.  L 
White  gloves,  and  linen  worthy  Lady  Mary ! 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  I.  L  164. 

After  the  greatest  consociation  of  religious  duties  for 

preparation,  no  man  can  be  sufficiently  worthy  to  commn- 

nlcate.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  318. 

Foemen  worthy  of  their  steeL    Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  t.  ID. 

Worthiest  of  blood,  in  law,  a  phrase  applied  to  males, 
as  opposed  to  females,  in  the  succession  to  inheritance. 
See  tanistry. 

II.  ». ;  -pi.  worthies  i-TUiz).  1.  A  person  of 
eminent  worth ;  one  distinguished  for  service- 
able and  estimable  quaUties:  as,  Fuller's  "His- 
tory.of  the  Worthies  of  England." 

Thou  tbyselfe  dost  now  repute 
The  wort[h]iest  wort\h]y  of  the  race  of  Brute. 

TimesT  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  &.),  p.  26. 

„  .      .  What  do  these  worthies 

But  rob  and  spoil,  burn,  slaughter,  and  enslave 

Peaceable  nations?  MUton,  P.  R.,  iii.  74. 

At  the  first  appearance  of  my  work,  its  aim  and  drift 

were  miaapprebended  by  some  of  the  descendants  of  the 

Dutch  worthies.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  18. 


worthy 

2.  A  local  celebrity;  a  character;  an  eccen- 
tric: as,  a  village  worthy.  [Humorous  or  col- 
loq.] — 3.  Anything  of  worth  or  excellence. 
[Eare.] 

In  her  fair  cheek, 
Where  several  worthies  make  one  dignity. 

Shak.,  Jj.  L.  L.,  iv.  3.  236. 
The  nine  worthies.  See  nirte.- 
worthyt  (w6r'SHi),  v.  t.  [<  MB.  vjurfhen,  wor- 
thien,  wurthien,  <  AS.  weorthitm,  wyrthian,  wur- 
thian  (=  OHGr.  werdon,  Gr.  wurdigen  =  loel.  vir- 
tha  =  Groth.  wairthon),  value,  <  weorth,  worth : 
see  worth'^,  a.]    To  render  worthy;  exalt. 

Put  upon  him  such  a  deal  of  man. 
That  2eiartAie(2  him.  <S%»JI;.,  Lear,  u.  2. 128. 


wortle  (wer'tl),  n.  1.  A  draw-plate,  or  the 
aperture  in  such  a  plate  through  which  wire  is 
drawn.  ' 

The  wire  [of  manganese  steel],  oving  to  its  hardness, 
breaking  into  short  lengths  when  being  pulled  through 
the  worfUi.  Seienoe,  XII.  286. 

2 .  One  of  a  series  of  metal  collars  through  which 
a  cylinder  or  plug  of  lead  is  sometimes  drawn  iu 
the  manufacture  of  lead  pipe.  The  wortles  are  of 
graduated  sizes,  and  the  lead  is  passed  from  one  through 
that  next  smaller,  till  the  pipe  has  acquired  the  desired 
size. 

wort-refrigerator  (w6rt're-frij"e-ra-tor),  n.  A 

wort-cooler. 
wortwalet  (wfirt'wal),  n.   [Origin  obscure.]   A 

hangnail. 

Pipttvla,  the  sklnne  growing  at  the  fingers  ends  about 
the  nayle,  called  of  some  the  wartuMles,  or  liuereages. 

Flarw,  1598. 

worystt,  ».    An  old  variant  of  worsted. 
wosbird,  n.    1.  Same  as  whore? s-ivrd.  [Slang.] 

"Imp'dent  old  woMrd!"  says  he,  "I'll  brealc  the  bald 
head  on  nn."  T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Sugby,  i.  2. 

2.  A  wasp.     Wright.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

woset,  «•    A  form  of  woose  for  ooze. 

wostt.  Second  person  singular  indicative  pres- 
ent of  wi*i. 

wot  (wot).  First  and  third  persons  singular  in- 
dicative present  of  wif^. 

WOUght,  n.    An  obsolete  variant  of  waw\ 

Fatte  reed  of  myre  ygiound  and  tempered  tough, 
Let  daube  it  on  the  waugh  on  iche  asyde. 

Paaadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  IS. 

WOllket,  n.     A  Middle  BngUsh  form  of  weelc^. 


WOlil,  V.  i.    Same  as  wawP-. 

would  (wid).  Preterit  and  past  subjunctive  of 
wilP-. 

would-be  (wud'be),  a.  and  n.  [<  would  +  &ei, 
expressing  wish  or  desire  in  such  expressions 
as  "he  would  he  thought  rich,"  "he  would  he 
considered  smart."]  I.  «•  Wishing  to  be; 
vainly  pretending  to  be ;  desirous  of  being  or 
of  being  considered :  as,  a  would-he  philosopher. 
[Colloq.] 

The  wovZd-ie  wits  and  can't-be  gentlemen. 

Byron,  Eeppo,  st.  76. 

II.  n.  A  vain  pretender;  one  who  affects  to 
be  something  which  he  really  is  not. 

A  man  that  would  have  foil'd  at  their  own  play 
A  dozen  wmtld-Ws  of  the  modern  day. 

Cawper,  Conversation,  1.  612. 

WOUlderf  (wud'Sr),  n,.  [Irreg.  <  would  +  -eri.] 
A  wisher;  one  given  to  use  the  word  would  op- 
tatively.    Latham.    [Rare.] 

The  olde  proverbe  is  exceeding  true, 
"That  these  great  wishers,  &  these  common  woidders, 
Are  never  (for  the  moste  part)  good  householders." 

Timmf  WMsOe  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  103. 

WOUldingf  (wM'ing),  n.  [Irreg.  <  would  +  -mg^.'] 
Emotion  of  desire;  impulse; 
inclination. 


It  will  be  every  man's  interest . . . 
to  subdue  the  exorbitancies  of  the 
flesh,  as  well  as  to  continue  the 
woyldiTigs  of  the  spirit. 

Hcmmwnd.    {Riehardaon.) 

wouldiagnesst  (wud '  ing- 
nes),  n.  Velleity;  willing- 
ness. Sammond,  Works,  1. 23. 

Woulfe's  apparatus.  An  ap- 
paratus consisting  of  a  se- 
ries of  three-necked  bottles 
(called  Woulfe's  bottles)  con- 
nected by  suitable  tubes, used 
for  washing  gases  or  saturating  liquids  there- 
with.   Watts'  Diet,  of  Chem. 

wound!  (wond  or  wound),  n.  [<  ME.  wound, 
wounde,  wund,  wunde,  wonae,  <  AS.  wund  =  OS. 
wunda,  wunde  =  OPries.  wunde,  unde  =  D.  wond, 
wonde  =  OHG.  wunta,  MHGr.  G.  wunde,  a  wound, 
r=  Icel.  und  (for  *vund)  =  Dan.  vunde,  a  wound; 
from  an  adj.,  ME.  wund,  <.A.B.wund='D.ge-wond 


A  Woulfe's  Bottle. 
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=  OHG.  wvmt,  G-.  rmmd  =  Goth,  wunds,  wound- 
ed; possibly  orig.  pp.  (in  -d^)  of  the  verb  which 
appears  in  AS.  wvnnan  (pp.  wunnen),  strive, 
fight,  suffer:  see  win^,  v.  The  historical  pron. 
is  wound,  parallel  to  that  of  ground,  fornid, 
sound,  hound,  etc.]  1.  In  surg.,  a  solution  or 
continuity  of  any  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  in- 
volving also  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  of 
the  part,  caused  by  some  external  agent,  and 
not  the  result  of  disease. 

I,  lately  caught,  will  have  a  new  made  vmmd, 
And  captive-like  be  manacled  and  bound. 

Marlowe,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Elegies,  ii. 

2.  In  medical  jurisprudence,  any  lesion  of  the 
body  resulting  from  external  violence,  whether 
accompanied  or  not  by  rupture  of  the  skin  or 
mucous  membrane — thus  differing  from  the 
meaning  of  the  word  when  used  in  surgery. 
Great  difference  qf  opinion,  however,  appears  in  the  way 
in  which  the  word  is  interpreted  when  occurring  in  crim- 
inal statutes.  Some  authorities  have  held  that  it  neces- 
sarily implies  the  use  of  a  hard  or  solid  instrument  other 
than  the  hand  or  fist ;  others,  that  it  necessarily  implies  the 
breaking  of  the  skin  beyond  the  cuticle  or  outer  mem- 
brane. 

3.  A  breach  or  hurt  of  the  bark  and  wood  of  a 
tree,  or  of  the  bark  and  substance  of  other 
plants. —  4.  Figuratively,  injury;  hurt;  harm: 
as,  a  wound  given  to  credit  or  reputation,  feel- 
ings, etc.:  often  specifically  applied  in  Utera- 
tuxe  to  the  pangs  of  love. 

Alas,  poor  shepherd  !  searching  of  thy  wound, 
I  have  by  hard  adventure  found  mine  own. 

Skak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  4.  44. 

The  wounds  of  conscience,  like  other  wownds,  though 
generally  received  in  public,  must  always  be  healed  in 
private.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  x. 

They  will  endeavour  to  give  my  reputation  as  many 
wounds  as  the  man  in  the  almanack.    Swift,  Tritical  Essay. 

5t.  Plague. 

1  trowe  it  was  in  the  dismal 

That  was  the  ten  wmtndes  of  Egipte. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1. 1207. 

6.  In  her.,  a  roundel  purpure Contused  wound, 

a  bruising  of  the  soft  parts,  with  perhaps  little  laceration 
of  the  skin,  produced  by  a  blow  from  a  blunt  body ;  the 
bruise  of  ordinary  language. — Dissectlon-WOUnd,  a  poi- 
soned wound  received  while  dissecting  or  performing  an 
autopsy,  by  which  septic  material  is  introduced.  Also 
called  dissecting  wound  and  post^^mortem  wound. — God'S 
wounds.  See  'Swaunds  and  zouTuts.— Crlinshot-wound, 
a  lacerated  wound  caused  by  a  bullet  or  other  missile 
discharged  from  a  firearm:  technically  called  mdnus 
sciojwfiinttn.— Incised  woimd,  a  clean-cut  wound  made 
by  a  knife  or  other  sharp  instrument ;  the  cut  of  ordinary 
language.— Lacerated  wound,  a  wound  caused  by  teai> 
ing  rather  than  cutting;  any  laceration  of  soft  ^arts. — 
Open  wound,  an  operation-wound  in  which  the  integu- 
ment is  widely  incised,  as  distinguished  from  a  subcutane- 
ous wound  in  which  the  skin-opening  is  small— Opera- 
tion-WOUnd,  a  wound  made  by  the  surgeon  in  the  course 
of  an  operation,  as  distinguished  from  one  occurring  acci- 
dentally.—Poisoned  wound,  a  wound  into  which  some 
poisonous  matter  is  introduced  in  the  act  of  wounding,  as 
a  dissection-wound,  the  bite  of  a  venomous  reptile,  or  the 
sting  of  a  poisonous  insect. — Punctured  wound,  a  nar- 
row deep  wound  made  by  a  sharp-pointed  body,  such  as 
a  needle  or  a  rapier. 
woundi  (wond  or  wownd),  v.  [<  ME.  wounden, 
woundien,  wunden,  wundien,  wondien,  <  AS. 
wundian  =  OHG-.  wunton,  MHG.  wunden,  G.  ver- 
wunden,  wound;  from  the  noun.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  hurt  by  violence;  cut,  slash,  or  lacerate; 
injure ;  damage :  as,  to  wound  the  head  or  the 
arm ;  to  wound  a  tree. 

Ther  eche  womide  and  kylde  other. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  159. 

He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions.        Isa.  liii.  5. 
'Tis  not  thy  cause ; 
Thou  hast  no  reputation  wounded  in  "t. 

Beau,  and  FL,  Knight  of  Malta,  ii.  3. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  cause  injury  or  harm  to; 
specifically,  of  persons,  to  hurt  the  feelings  of; 
pain. 

My  wretched  heart,  wounded  with  bad  betide, 
To  oraue  his  peace  from  reason  is  addrest. 
Qreene,  Francesco's  Sonnet  (Works,  ed.  Grosart,  Vin.  169). 

When  ye  sin  against  the  brethren,  and  wound  their  weak 
consciences,  ye  sin  against  Christ.  1  Cor.  viii.  12. 

The  pangs  of  wounded  vanity  seemed  to  him  [Johnson] 
ridiculous.  Macmday,  Boswell's  Johnson. 

U.  intrans.  To  inflict  hurt  or  injury,  either 
physically  or  morally. 

This  courtesy 
Wounds  deeper  than  your  sword  can,  or  mine  own. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Love's  Cure,  v.  1. 
Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike. 

Pope,  ProL  to  Satires,  I.  203. 

WOUnd^  (wound).    Preterit  and  past  participle 
of  wind^. 
WOUndable  (w8n'-  or  woun'da-bl) ,  a.  [<  woundX 
+  -ahle.]    Capable  of  being  wounded;  liable 
to  injury;  vulnerable. 
So  woundaMe  is  the  dragon  under  the  left  wing. 

Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  IV.  i.  6. 
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WOUnder   (w8n'd6r  or  woun'dfer),  n.     [<  ME. 
wounder;  <  wound^  +  -erl.]    One  who  or  that 
which  wounds. 
wound-fever  (w6nd'fe''''v6r),  n.    A  fever,  prob- 
ably mildly  septic  in  its  nature,  which  some- 
times occurs  after  receiving  a  wound,  whether 
accidental  or  made  during  an  operation :  in  the 
latter  case  also  called  surgical  fever. 
wound-gall  (wond'gftl),  n.  A  gall  made  on  the 
stem  of  the  grape-vine  by  an  American  weevil, 
Ampelpglypter  sesostris.    See  vine-gall. 
WOUndily  (woun'di-li),  adv.  [<  woundtfi  +  -Vy^.'] 
Woundy;  excessively.    [Colloq.  or  humorous.] 
They  look  woundUy  like  ITrenchmen. 

Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  L  2. 
Blchard  Fenlake  repeated  the  vow, 
F^r  WOUndily  sick  was  he. 

Sauthey,  St.  Michael's  Chair. 

wounding  (wBn'-  or  woun'ding),  n.  [Verbal  n. 
of  woun3^,  «.]    Hurt;  injury.    Gen.  iv.  23. 

WOUndless  (w6nd'-  or  wound'les),  a.  [<  woimd^ 
+  -less.1  1.  Free  from  hurt  or  injury. — 2. 
Invulnerable ;  incapable  of  being  wounded. 

Hit  the  WOUndless  air.  Shah.,  Hamlet,  iv.  1.  44. 

3.  Unwounding;  harmless. 
Turne  thee  to  those  that  weld  the  awful  crowne, 
To  doubted  Knights,  whose  woundlesse  armour  rusts. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  October. 
Not  a  dart  fell  woundless  there.  Southey,  Joan  of  Arc,  viii, 

woundwort  (w6nd'w6rt),  n.  [<  wound^  + 
worfi-.']  1.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Stachys,  par- 
ticularly either  of  two  species  occurring  in 
Great  Britain,  8.  palustris,  the  marsh  or  clown's 
woundwort,  and  S.  Germanica.  The  name  al- 
ludes to  a  supposed  vulnerary  property. —  2. 
The  kidney-vetch,  Anthyllis  milneraria,  and  oc- 
casionally other  plants.— Clown's  woundwort. 
Same  as  elownhecd. — flight's  WOUndWOlTt,  the  waters 
soldier,  Stratiotes  aloides.  See  Stratiotes. —  Saxacen'B 
woundwort.    See  Saracen's  comfrey,  under  Saracen. 

woundworth  (wond'werth),  n.  A  composite 
plant,  lAabmn  JSrownei.     [West  Indies.] 

woundy!  (won'di  or  woun'di),  a.  [<  wound^  + 
-^1.]    Causing  or  inflicting  wounds.    [Rare.] 

A  boy  that  shoots 
From  ladies'  eyes  such  mortal  woundy  darts. 

Hood,  Love. 

woundy^  (woun'di),  a.  [Of  doubtful  origin;  p*- 
haps  a  colloq.  use  of  woundy^;  ef.  whopping, 
terrible,  and  other  words  of  intensity,  used  as 
emphatics.]    Excessive.     [Colloq.] 

Indeed  there  is  a  woundy  luck  in  names,  sirs. 
And  a  main  mystery.      B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iv.  2. 

A  woundy  hinderance  to  a  poor  man  that  lives  by  his  la- 
bour. Sir  S.  Xj'Sstrange. 

woundy^  (woun'di),  ad/o.  [<  woundy^,  a.]  Ex- 
ceedingly; very.     [Colloq.] 

A  woundy  brag  young  vellow. 

B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  i.  2. 

Gad,  says  I,  an  you  play  the  fool  and  marry  at  these  years, 
there 's  more  danger  of  your  head's  aching  than  my  heart. — 
He  was  woundy  angry  when  I  gav'n  that  wipe. 

Congrme,  Love  for  Love,  iv.  13. 
Travelled  ladies  are  woundy  nice.  J.  BaHlie. 

WOUrali,  wourari  (wo'ra-li,  -ri),  n.    Same  as 
woorali,  woorari.    See  curari. 
wourali-plant  (wo'ra-li-plant),  n.    The  plant 
which  yields  wouralii'    See  cu/rari. 
WOUrnilt,  n.    Same  as  warble^. 
WOUttj  n.    Same  as  voute,  an  old  spelling  of 
vault^. 

WOU-WOU,  n.    Same  as  wow-wow. 
wove  (wov).    Preterit  and  occasional  past  par- 
ticiple of  wea/ve\ 

woven  (wo'vn).    Past  participle  of  weave^. 
WOW  (won),  interj.    .An  exclamation  of  pleasure, 
surprise,  or  wonder. 

0  whan  he  slew  his  berry-brown  steed. 
Wow  but  his  heart  was  sair ! 

King  Henry  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 148). 

And,  MOW .'  Tarn  saw  an  unco  sight  I 

Bums,  Tarn  o'  Sbanter. 

WOweH,  WOWert.   Obsolete  forms  of  woo,  wooer. 
WOWe'4.  «•    A  Middle  English  form  of  waw^. 
WO-wenet,  a.    See  woe-weary. 
WOWf  (wouf),  a.    [Cf .  waff^.^   Wild ;  deranged; 
disordered  in  intellect.  -  [Scotch.] 

He  will  be  as  wowf  as  ever  his  father  was. 

Seoti,  Pirate,  ix. 

WOW-WOW  (wou'wou),  n.     [Native  name.]     1 
The  active  gibbon  of  Sumatra,  Hylobates  agilis. 
Also  WOU-WOU,  vmgaputi,  and  oungha. — 2.  The 
silvery  gibbon  of  Saiva,,Hylobates  Uudscms.  Also 
WOU-WOU,  wau-wau,  wa-wah. 

WOXt,  woxet,  V.  i.    Obsolete  forms  of  wax^. 

WOXenf.  Old  preterit  and  past  participle  of 
wax^. 

wp.    A  contraction  of  worship. 


wpful. 

wpful.    A  contraction  of  worshipful. 

wrack^  (rak),  n.  [Also  wreck  (also  rack) ;  <  MB. 
wrak,  wrek,  wrec,  something  cast  ashore,  a  kind 
of  seaweed,  also  shipwreck  (>  P.  «arecfe,  seaweed 
cast  ashore,  pieces  of  a  wrecked  ship  cast 
ashore) ;  partly  <  AS.  wriec,  banishment,  exile, 
misery;  partly  <  D.  LG.  wrak,  or  Icel.  rek  (for 
*mrek),  also  reki,  anything  drifted  or  driven 
ashore,  =  Sw.  vrak,  wreck,  refuse,  trash,  =  Dan. 
vrag,  wreck.  Wrack'^  is  a  doublet  of  wreck^ ;  it 
is  also  spelled  in  some  uses  rack,  while  on  the 
other  hand  rack^  was  sometimes  spelled  wrack. 
Indeed  the  whole  series  of  words,  wrack,  wreck, 
rack,  reck,  wretch,  etc.,  were  formerly  much  con- 
fused in  spelling.  Seeierecfci.]  1.  That  which 
is  cast  ashore  by  the  waves.  Specifically— (a)  Sea- 
weed cast  ashore.  The  name  Is  sometimes  restricted  to 
the  species  of  Fueus,  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  wrack  col- 
lected for  manure  aud  sometimes  for  making  kelp.  Those 
found  moat  plentifully  on  the  shores  of  the  British  islands 
are  F.  vesictdoBus  and  F.  Tuidosus.  See  sea-vrrack,  2,  and 
cut  under  Fwyui.  (6)  Wreckage. 
2t.  The  destruction  of  a  ship  by  winds  or  rocks 
orby  the  force  of  the  waves;  shipwreck.  See 
wrecfci. 

King  the  alarum-bell !  Blow  wind  1  come  wrack! 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  t.  6.  51. 

Nay,  some  of  them  .  .  .  run  ashore  before  the  pursuer, 

glad  that  with  Tffrack  of  ship  and  losse  of  goods  they  may 

prolong  a  despised  lite.        Sandys,  Trav^es  (1652),  p.  2. 

3.  Destruction;  ruin. 
Forgetting  shame's  pure  blush  and  honour's  wrack. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  658. 

Nor  only  Paradise 
In  this  commotion,  but  the  staiTy  cope 
Of  heaven  perhaps,  or  all  the  elements 
At  least  had  gone  to  virack,  disturb'd  and  torn 
With  Tiolence  of  this  conflict.    Milton,  P.  L.,  ir.  994. 

Moaning  and  wailing  for  an  heir  to  rule 
After  him,  lest  the  realm  should  go  to  wrack. 

Tennyson,  Coming  of  Arthur. 
Cart-wrack,  various  large  algse  thrown  up  by  the  sea. 
[Scotch.] — Eelp-wrack,  Fucvs  nodoms. — Lady-wrack, 
Fucus  vesieulosus.  See  cut  under  Fucux. 
■wracklf  (rak),  v.  t.  [<  wrack,  n.  Cf .  wreck\  «.] 
To  destroy;  make  shipwreck  of;  wreck. 

What  profflts  it  the  well  built  ship  to  ride 
Vpon  the  surging  billowes  of  the  maine,  .  .  . 
If,  ere  it  iornies  end  it  doth  attaine,  .  .  . 
.  SeauirocMit  perish  in  the  racing  floud  7 

Timaf  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  129. 
Oh,  what  a  second  ruthless  sea  of  woes 
ITrocfts  me  within  my  haven ! 

Chapman,  Monsieur  D'Olive,  1. 1. 

wrack^,  n.    A  variant  of  rack^. 

wrack^ti*'.  *•    An  obsolete  misspelling  of  rack^. 

Cowley,  Davideis,  iii. 
wrackfult  (rak'fil),  a.    [<  ME.  wrakeful,  wrak- 

ful;  <wrack^  + -fill.    Ct.  wreckfid.']    Ruinous; 

destructive. 

What  wanton  horrors  marked  their  wrackful  path! 

Seott,  Vision  of  Don  Hoderick,  Conclusion,  st.  6. 

wrack-grass  (rak'gras),  n.  Same  as  grass- 
wrack. 

'wracksomet  (rak'sum),  a.  [<  wrack^  +  -some.l 
Ruinous;  destructive. 

Nor  bring  the  uvacksom  engine  to  their  wall. 

Hudson,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Judith,  iL 

'wrain-Btaff  (ran'staf ),  n.  Same  as  wrimg-staff. 
'wraith  (rath),  n.  [Appar.  an  altered  form  due 
to  some  confusion  of  the  dial,  warth,  an  appari- 
tion; supposed  to  have  been  orig.  a  guardian 
spirit,  <  loel.  vorth  (gen.  vartlmr),  a  ward,  guar- 
dian; cf.  Norw.  varde,  a  beacon,  pile  of  stones, 
vardyvle,  a  guardian  or  attendant  spirit  said  to 
go  before  or  follow  a  man,  also  considered  as  an 
omen  or  a  boding  spirit:  seeward^.']  An  appa- 
rition in  the  exact  likeness  of  a  person,  sup- 
posed to  be  seen  before  or  soon  after  the  per- 
son's death;  in  general,  a  visible  spirit;  a  spec- 
ter; a  ghost. 

His  presence  scared  the  clan. 
Who  held  him  for  some  fleeting  wraith, 
And  not  a  man  of  blood  and  breath. 

Scott,  L.  of  Ii.  M.,  V.  28. 

In  1799  a  traveller  writes  of  the  peasants  of  Kirkcud- 
brightshire :  "  It  is  common  among  them  to  fancy  that  they 
see  the  imaithx  of  persons  dyinjr,  which  will  be  visible  to 
one  and  not  to  others  present  with  him." 

E.  B.  Tylar,  Prim.  Culture,  I.  406. 

Then  glided  out  of  the  joyous  wood 
The  ghastly  Wraith  of  one  that  I  know. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxlii. 

wrakt,  wraket,  »•  and  v.  Old  spellings  of 
wracJc^. 

wramp  (ramp),  re.    [Origin  obscure.]    A  sprain. 
wran  (ran),  re.    A  dialectal  form  of  wren. 

The  wran!  the  wran!  the  king  of  all  birds^ 

Quoted  in  y.  and  Q.,  Ist  ser.,  XLL  489. 

'wrangl  (rang,  locally  vrang),  a.,  re.,  and  adv. 
An  obsolete  or  dialectal  (Scotch)  form  of  wrong. 
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■wrang^.  An  obsolete  or  provincial  preterit  of 
wring. 

wrangle  (rang'gl),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  wrangled, 
ppr.  wrangling.  [<  ME.  wranglen;  a  freq.  form 
connected  with  LG.  wrangen,  wrangle,  Dan. 
■mingle,  twist,  entangle,  and  ult.  with  wring: 
see  wring.']  I.  intrans.  1.  To  dispute;  argue 
noisily  or  in  a  quarrelsome  manner;  brawl; 

altercate. 

I  am  ready  to  distrust  mine  eyes, 
And  lorangle  with  my  reason. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  iv.  3. 14. 
I  have  been  atoning  two  most  wrangling  neighbours. 
Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iii.  4. 
Tho'  among  ourselves  with  too  much  Heat 
We  sometimes  wrangle,  when  we  should  debate. 

Prior,  To  Boileau  Despreaux  (1704). 

2.  To  engage  in  discussion  and  disputation; 
argue;  debate;  hence,  formerly,  in  some  uni- 
versities, to  dispute  publicly ;  defend  or  oppose 
a  thesis  by  argument. 

The  Philosophers,  as  they  scorne  to  delight,  so  must 
they  bee  content  little  to  mooue;  sauing  wrangling 
whether  Vertue  beethechiefeortheonelygood;  whether 
the  contemplatiue  or  the  active  life  doe  excell. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie  (ed.  Arber),  p.  41. 
Then,  in  the  scale  of  reas'ning  life,  'tis  plain. 
There  mast  be,  somewhere,  such  a  rank  as  man : 
And  all  the  question  (wrangle  e'er  so  long) 
Is  only  this,  if  God  has  placed  him  wrong. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  49. 

=Syn.  1.  To  bicker,  spar,  jangle.    See  guarrd^,  n. 

Il.t  trans.  To  contest  or  dispute,  especially 
in  the  usually  brawling  manner  of  the  schools. 

Sir  Philip,  while  they  wrangle  out  their  cause,  let  us 
agree.  Brome,  Northern  Lass,  v.  8. 

wrangle  (rang'gl),  re.  l<  wrangle,  v.]  An  angry 
dispute ;  a  noisy  quarrel. 

I  have  found  the  court  of  assistants  usually  taken  up  In 
little  wrangles  about  coachmen,  and  adjusting  accounts  of 
meal  and  small-beer. 

Swift,  Proposal  for  giving  Badges  to  Beggars. 

=S3m.  Squabble,  Altercation,  etc.  (see  quarrell),  contro- 
versy. 
wrangler  (rang'gler),  re.     [<  wrangle  +  -erl.] 
1.  One  who  wrangles  or  disputes;  a  debater; 
especially,  an  angry  or  noisy  disputant. 

True,  true,  ever  at  odds :  They  were  the  common  talke 
of  the  towne  for  a  paire  of  wranglers. 

Brome,  Sparagus  Garden,  i.  1. 

Tou  should  be  free  and  pleasant  in  every  answer  and 
behaviour,  rather  like  well-bred  gentlemen  in  polite  con- 
versation than  like  noisy  and  contentious  wranglers. 

Watts,  Improvement  of  Mind,  I.  ziii.  §  20. 

I  bum  to  set  th'  imprison'd  wranglers  free, 
And  give  them  voice  and  utt'rance  once  again. 

Cowper,  Task,  iv.  34. 
As  thy  great  men  are  flghters  and  wranglers,  so  thy 
mighty  things  upon  the  earth  and  sea  are  troublesome 
and  intractable  incumbrances. 

Lander,  Imag.  Conv.,  Diogenes  and  Plato. 

2t.  A  stubborn  opponent  or  adversary. 

Tell  him  he  hath  made  a  match  with  such  a  wrangler 

That  all  the  courts  of  Erance  will  be  disturb'd 

With  chaces.  SM*.,  Hen.  T.,  i  2.  264. 

3.  In  Cambridge  University,  one  who  has  at- 
tained the  first  class  in  the  elementary  division 
of  the  public  examination  for  honors  in  pure 
and  mixed  mathematics,  commonly  called  the 
mathemaUcal  tripos,  those  who  compose  the 
second  rank  of  honors  being  designated  senior 
optimes,  and  those  of  the  third  oideijwmor  op- 
times.  The  student  taking  absolutely  the  first  place 
in  the  mathematical  tripos  used  to  be  called  the  senior- 
wrangler,  those  following  next  in  the  same  division  being 
respectively  termed  second,  third,  fourth,  etc.,  wranglers. 
But  in  the  final  examination  now,  to  which  only  wranglers 
are  admitted,  the  names  are  arranged  in  divisions  alphas 
betically.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  public  disputa- 
tions in  which  candidates  for  degrees  were  until  recent 
times  required  to  exhibit  their  powers.    Compare  tripos. 

Maule  was  senior  wrangler  and  senior  medallist  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  is  a  lawyer.      Oremlle,  Memoirs,  Jan.  2, 1831. 

wranglersMp  (rang'gl6r-ship),  re.  [<  tvrangler 
+  -ship.']  'm  Cambridge  University,  the  posi- 
tion or  rank  of  a  wrangler. 

wranglesome  (rang'gl-sum),  a.  [<  wrangle 
+  -some.]  Contentious;  quarrelsome.  Halli- 
well. 

wrangling  (rang'gling),  re.  [<  ME.  wrangUnge, 
wranglyng;  verbal  n.  of  wrangle,  v.]  Disputa- 
tion ;  especially,  contentious  argumentation. 

Much  wrangling  they  had,  but  at  last  they  confirmed 
him  according  to  promise  eight  shares  of  Land ;  and  so  he 
was  dismissed  of  his  charge,  with  shew  of  f  auour  and  much 
friendship.    Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  II.  132. 

We  may  read  what  wrangling  the  Bishops  and  Monks 
had  about  the  reading  or  not  reading  of  Origen. 

Milton,  Beformation  in  Eng.,  i. 

wrangoust  (rang'us),  a.     A  Scotch  form  of 

wrongous. 
wrap!  (rap),  v.t.;  pret.  and  pp.  wrapped  or  wrapt, 

ppr.  wrapping.     [E.  dial,  transposed  warp;  < 


wrapper 

ME.  wrappen,  also  wlappen  (with  I  for  r),  >  E. 
lap:  see  lapS,  and  cf.  emoelop,  develop.]  1.  To 
roll  or  fold  together,  as  a  pliable  or  flexible 
object:  usually  with  the  preposition  around 
(or  roimd)  or  about:  as,  to  wrap  paper  about  a 
book. 

This  said,  he  took  his  mantle's  foremost  part. 
He  gan  the  same  together  fold  and  wrap.   Fairfax. 
Like  one  who  two^M  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

Bryant,  Thanatopsis, 

2.  To  envelop;  surround;  cover  by  winding 
something  round  in  folds ;  muffle :  often  with 
up :  as,  to  wrap  up  a  child  in  its  blanket ;  to 
wrap  the  body  in  flannels. 

As  a  welsh  woful  he  wrapped  him  ther-inne. 

For  no  man  that  he  met  his  momyng  schuld  knows. 

WiUiamof  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S,.\  1.  746. 

The  Sarazines  mrappen  here  Hedes  in  white  lynnene 
Clothe.  Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  109. 

I,  .  .  .  wrapp'd  in  mist 
■    Of  midnight  vapour,  glide  secure. 

UUtm,  P.  L.,  ix.  158. 
The  mother  ... 
Then  brought  a  mantle  down  and  wrapt  her  in  it. 

Tennyson,  Geraint 

3.  To  cover  and  fasten  securely,  as  in  paper  or 
pack-sheet,  in  order  to  protect  from  injury  or 
injurious  exposure,  as  in  transit  or  during  stor- 
age, or  in  order  to  conceal :  generally  with  up : 
as,  to  wrap  up  an  umbrella  or  a  book  to  send 
by  express ;  to  wrap  up  one's  things  in  a  bun- 
dle.— 4.  To  conceal  by  involving  or  envelop- 
ing; hide  in  a  mass  of  different  character; 
cover  up  or  involve  generally. 

In  these  f  ewe  lines  I  haue  wrapped  vp  the  most  tedious 
part  of  Grammer.  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  27. 

The  evil  which  is  here  wrapt  up. 

ShaJl.,  M.  for  M.,  y.  1. 117. 

Wrapping  up  Beligion  in  strange  figures  and  mysterious 
non-sense,  which  the  Egyptians  were  so  much  given  to. 
StMingfleet,  Sermons,  I.  iii. 

Wrapped  up  in.  (a)  Bound  up  with  or  in ;  comprised 
or  involved  in ;  entirely  associated  with  or  dependent  on. 

His  [Leontine's]  young  wife  (in  whom  all  his  happiness 
was  wrapt  up)  died.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  123. 

(b)  Engrossed  in  or  with;  entirely  devoted  to:  as,  she  is 
wrapped  up  in  her  son ;  he  is  wra^)ped  up  in  his  studies. 

O  then,  0,  first  for  your  own  royal  sake. 
And  next  for  ours,  wrapp'd  up  in  you,  beware 
Of  his  Designs  in  time.  'J.  Beaunwnt,  Psyche,  v.  152. 
The  state  pedant  is  wrapt  up  in  news,  and  lost  in-  poU- 
tics.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  105. 

(c)  Comprised  or  involved  in,  as  an  effect  or  consequence. 
wrapi  (rap),  re.     [<  wrapi,  v.]     An  article  of 

dress  intended  to  be  wrapped  round  the  person, 
as  on  a  journey ;  a  wrapper,  in  the  plural,  the  word 
is  applied  collectively  to  all  coverings  used,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  clothing,  as  a  defense  against  the  weather,  as 
cloaks,  shawls,  scarfs,  and  railway-rugs. 

Mrs.  Aleshine  .  .  .  was  sitting  in  her  bonnet  and  uD-aiis, 
ready  to  start  forth.        F.  B.  Stockton,  The  Dusantes,  iii. 

wrap^t  (rap),  v.  t.    A  misspelling  of  rop2.  * 

The  least  of  these  delights,  that  you  devise. 
Able  to  wrape  and  dazzle  human  eyes. 

Pede,  Arraignment  of  Paris,  ii.  2. 
Wrapp'd  in  amaze,  the  matrons  wildly  stare. 

Dryden,  .^neid,  t.  840. 

wrappage  (rap'aj),  re.  [<  roropi  +  -age.]  1. 
The  act  of  wrapping. —  2.  Anything  which 
wraps,  or  is  used  for  wrapping;  collectively, 
things  used  as  wraps  or  wrappers. 

It  seems  somehow  the  very  central  essence  of  us,  Song ; 
as  if  all  the  rest  were  but  wrappages  and  hulls  I 

Carlyle,  Heroes  and  Hero- Worship,  iii. 

Hence  was  the  need,  on  either  side,  of  a  lie 
To  serve  as  decent  1 


Broummg,  Ring  and  Book,  iv.  523. 

To-morrow  this  sheet .  .  .  shall  be  the  ■wrappage  to  a 

bar  of  soap,  or  the  platter  for  a  beggar's  broken  victuals. 

LmeeU,  3Biglow  Papers,  Ist  ser.,  vl.,  note. 

wrapper  (rap'dr),  re.  [<«)ropi-f--eri.]  1.  One 
who  wraps.— 2.  That  in  which  anything  is 
wrapped  or  inclosed;  an  outer  covering:  as, 
newspaper  wrappers. 

As  soon  as  such  a  number  of  books  are  perfected,  the 
surplus  of  the  various  signatures  are  thrown  aside  lor 
%erappers  and  other  official  uses. 

Bev.  W.  Tooke,  in  EUis's  Lit.  Letters,  p.  480. 
Specifically— (a)  The  loose  and  detachable  cover  of  paper 
put  about  a  book  bound  in  cloth  to  preserve  its  fresh- 
ness ;  sometimes,  incorrectly,  the  sewed  or  pasted  cover 
of  a  pamphlet,  (b)  Tobacco-leaf  specially  suited  or  pre- 
pared for  covering  cigars :  distinguished  from  JiJJor.  See 
JUlerl,  i.  ' 

Sumatratobaccoconsistsof  large,  strong,  fiexible  leaves, 
which  are  imported  into  this  country  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  cigar  iprappers.  The  Nation,  XLVm.  379. 
3.  Aloose  garment  meant  to  envelop  the  whole, 
or  nearly  the  whole,  person:  applied  to  both 
indoor  and  outdoor  garments,  such  as  dress- 
ing-gowns, overcoats,  and  shawls.  At  cert;ain  times 


wrapper 

tbe  name  1b  used  of  some  special  fonn  of  garment,  though 
for  outdoor  garments  wrap  is  much  more  usual. 

Nitella  .  .  .  was  always  In  a  wrapper,  nightcap,  and 
slippers  when  she  was  not  decorated  for  immediate  show. 
JohnsoUf  Kambler,  Ko.  115. 
Similar  mantles,  not  assumed  as  wrappers  for  extra 
warmth  or  protection  against  the  weather,  were  in  general 
use  at  ceremonies  and  festivals.        Eneyc.  Brit,  VL  165. 
She  wore  a  dismal  calico  wrapper,  which  made  no  com- 
promise with  the  gauntness  of  her  figure. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXIVII.  137. 

4.  An  undershirt.     [CoUoq.  or  trade  use.]  — 

5.  In  Fungi,  same  as  volva. 
vrrapping-paper  (rap'tng-pa'pfer),  n.    See  pa- 
per. 

wrapping-silk  (rap'ing-silk),  n.    See  sillc. 

wrap-rascal  (rap'ras'kal),  n.  [<  wrap  +  obj. 
rascal;  a  humorous  term,  like  hap-harlot.']  A 
loose  greatcoat  worn  by  people  of  elegance 
about  1740,  in  supposed  imitation  of  the  coarse 
coats  of  the  poorer  people ;  hence,  any  surtout 
or  long  outer  garment. 

His  dresd  was  also  that  of  a  horse-dealer — a  close-but- 
toned jockey-coat^  or  wrap^^awiaZ,  as  it  was  then  termed, 
with  huge  metal  buttons,  coarse  blue  upper  stockings, 
called  boot-hose,  because  supplying  the  place  of  boots, 
and  a  slouched  hat.        Seott,  Heart  of  Mid- Lothian,  xiiL 

The  driver,  by  means  of  a  wrapraseal,  had  covered  a 
great  part  of  the  rags  of  his  lower  garment, 

'        ,  Irish  Sketch-Book,  xix. 


Melechmanser  . 


6987  wreath 

.  ._  on  a  DajT  pleyed  at^the  Chesse^and  wreak^  (rek),  v.  f.    [Formerly  also  wreck;  <  ME. 
''  -.--'.-"- ii.-*  ft—t    wrekenlpvet.wraJc,wre]c,vi.iJi>reken,'pTp.wreken, 


wrasse  (ras),  n.  [Also,  better,  wrass;  said  to  be 
<  W.  gwrachen,  the  "W.  name  for  the  fish  being 
gwrachen  y  m&r.']  An  acanthopterygian  tele- 
ost  fish  of  the  family  LabridsB  ;  any  labrid,  or 
labroid  fish,  having  thick  fieshy  lips,  strong 
sharp  teeth,  and  usually  brilliant  coloration. 
See  parrot-fish  (with  cut).  They  are  carnivorous 
salt-water  fishes  of  littoral  habits,  haunting  chiefly  rocky 
shores,  and  many  of  them  are  esteemed  food-fishes.  T^e 
species  to  which  the  name  applies  as  a  book-name  are  very 
numerous ;  but  those  of  which  virasse  is  actually  spoken 
are  chiefly  the  British  species,  as  the  ballan-wrasse  and 
the  red  wrasse.  (See  cut  under  Lahrus.)  In  America  the 
best-known  wrasses  (though  not  so  called)  are  the  common 
cunner,  the  tautog,  and  the  fathead.  See  cuts  under  these 
words.— Comber  wrasse.  Same  as  comber^,  2.— Cook 
wrasse,  the  striped  wrasse,  Lalrrui  miaHxa. — Ctenoid 
wrasses,  wrasses  with  ctenoid  scales ;  the  CUnolairidm. 

—  Cycloid  wrasses,  wrasses  with  cycloid  scales;  the 
CyadtoMAm.— Servellan  wrasse.   Same  as  nweeOApe,  3. 

—  Small-mouthed  wrasse,  CemtriHaiyrux  exoletm.    (See 
also  ballatirwrasse,  rainhow-vyraBse.) 

Wrasse-fisb,  (ras'flsh),  ».    A  wrasse.    See  La- 
brus  (with  out), 
wrastle  (ras'l),  v.  and  n.    An  obsolete  or  dia- 
lectal form  of  wrestle. 

wrath,  (rath,  sometimes  rath),  n.  [<  ME.  wrath- 
the,  wratthe,  wrsetMhe,  wreththe,  wrathe,  wrethe, 
also  erroneously  wraugfh,  <  AS.  (ONorth.) 
wrsBththo,  wrsetho  (=  Icel,  reithi  (for  *vreithi)  = 
Sw.  Dan.  vrede),  anger,  wrath,  <  wrath,  angry, 
wroth:  see  wroth.  Wrath  is  thus  the  noun  of 
wroth.  The  historical  pron.  is  rath,  which  is 
also  almost  or  quite  universal  in  the  United 
States.]  1,  Fierce  anger;  vehement  indigna- 
tion; rage. 

Yet  in  his  wraugth  this  thought  he  euer  among : 

If  he  shnld  avenge  hym  aodenly. 

All  his  pepill  wold  say  he  did  hym  wrong. 

Gmerydes  (E.  E.  T,  S.),  1. 1373. 

Wraththe  of  children  is  onercome  soone. 

Babees  Boo!e(E.  E.  T,  S.X  p.  31. 

Then  boyllng  Wrath,  stern,  cruell,  swift,  and  rash. 
That  like  a  Boar  her  teeth  doth  grinde  and  gnash. 
Sylvester,  tr,  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Furies. 

2f.  Heat;  impetuosity. 

They  are  in  the  very  virath  of  love,  and  they  will  toge- 
ther ;  clubs  cannot  psut  them. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  It,  v.  2.  44. 

3.  The  effects  of  anger;  the  just  punishment 
of  an  offense  or  crime ;  vengeance.  Bom.  xiii.  4. 
— Topour  out  vials  of  wrath.  See  vial.=Sjn.  1.  An- 
ger, Vaealion,  Indignation,  etc.  (see  angeri). 
wratht  (rath),  a.  An  obsolete  (in  early  modem 
use  erroneous)  form  of  wroth. 

Whereat  the  Prince  full  wrath  his  strong  right  hand 
In  full  avengement  heaved  up  on  hie. 

Spender,  F.  Q.,  IV.  viii.  43. 

Oberon  is  passing  fell  and  wrath. 

Shak.,  M.S.J).,  ill.  20. 

wratht  (rath),  V.  [<  ME.  wraththen,  wratthen, 
wrathen,  wrathien,<AS.  gewrdthian  (=  OS.wreth- 
ia»  =  Icel.  reitha),  be  angry,  <  wrath,  angry:  see 
wroth  and  wrath,  m.]  I.  intrans.  To  become 
wroth  or  angry;  manifest  anger. 

Than  the  worthy  at  his  wife  wrathet  a  little. 
And  blamyt  the  bnrde  for  hlr  bold  speche. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  L  8442. 
And  appere  in  bus  presence  whyle  hym  pleye  lyketh. 
And  yi  ne  wratthe,  we  mowe  be  war  and  bus  way  roume. 
Pien  Plowman  (C),  i.  189. 

H.  trans.  1,  To  make  wroth  or  angry;  cause 
wrath  or  anger  in;  anger;  enrage. 


ay,  -, 
his  Swerd  lay  besyde  him ;  and  so  befelle  that  on  wratthed 
him,  and  with  his  owne  propre  Swerd  he  was  slayn. 

JUandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  37. 

I  wol  not  wrathe  him,  also  mote  I  thryve. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Manciple's  Tale,  1  80. 

And  that  es  drede  perflte  in  vs  and  gastely  when  we 
drede  to  wrethe  Ood  in  the  leste  syne  that  wekane  knawe 
and  fiese  it  als  venyme. 

Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  12. 

2.  To  be  angry  with;  exhibit  anger  or  wrath 
to.    ' 

Whi  wraththist  thou  me?  y  greue  thee  noust. 

Whi  art  thou  to  thi  freend  vnkinde? 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnlvall),  p.  161. 

wrathful  (rath'fid),  a.  [<  ME.  wrethful,  wreth- 
»o!,  wrathful;  <  wrath,  n.,  +  -ful.']  1.  Full  of 
wrath ;  very  angry ;  greatly  incensed. 

Strong  men,  and  wrathfvl  that  a  stranger  knight 

Should  do  and  almost  overdo  the  deeds 

Of  Lancelot.  Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

2.  Expressive  of  or  prompted  or  characterized 
by  wrath  or  anger;  raging;  impetuous;  furi- 
ous :  as,  wrathful  passions ;  a  wrathful  coun- 
tenance. 

How  now,  lords  I  your  wrathful  weapons  drawn 
Here  in  our  presence?         Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  ill  2.  237. 

Like  Lightning,  swHt  the  wrathful  Faulchlon  flew. 

Pope,  Hiad,  x.  624. 

3,  Executing  wrath ;  serving  as  the  instrument 
of  wrath.     [Rare,] 

Whiles  we,  Grod's  wrathful  agent,  do  correct 
Their  proud  contempt  that  beats  His  peace  to  heaven 
Shak.,  K.  John,  11. 1. 
=Syn.  1.  Indignant,  resentful,  exasperated,  irate. 
wrathfuUy  (rath'fvd-i),  adu.  [<  ME.  wrethfully; 
<  wrathful  +  -ly^ .]    In  a  wrathful  manner ;  with 
anger;  angrily, 


wroken,  wroke,  wreke),  <  AS.  wrecan  (pret.  wrsec, 
pp.  jcrecew),  wreak,  revenge,  punish,  orig.  drive, 
urge,  impel,  =  OS.  wrecan  =  OFries.  wreka  = 
D.  wreken,  repel,  toss,  also  wreak  vengeance, 
=  OHG.  rehhan,  MHG.  rechen,  G.  racfeen,  re- 
venge, etc.,  =  Icel.  reka  (for  vreka),  drive, 
thrust,  repel,  toss,  also  wreak,  =  Sw.  vrdka, 
reject,  refuse,  throw,  =  Dan.  vrage,  reject,  = 
Goth,  wrikan,  persecute,  ga-wrikam,  avenge ;  of. 
Lith.  wargti,  suffer  affliction,  wargas,  affliction, 
OBulg.  Russ.  vragu,  enemy,  foe,  persecutor; 
L.  vergere,  bend,  turn,  incline  (see  verged), 
urgere,  press,  urge  (see  wrge),  On.  elpyeiv,  re- 
pel, Skt.  •/  vwrj,  turn,  twist.]  1.  To  revenge; 
avenge :  with  either  the  offense  or  the  person 
offended  as  the  object.  [Obsolescent.] 
Now  tyme,  fey  my  trauthe,  to  take  it  on  bond. 
To  mene  vs  with  manhode  &  our  mys  wreke. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1  1760. 

Thogh  his  bowe  be  nat  broken. 
He  wol  nat  with  his  arwes  been  yvuroken 
On  thee  ne  me,  ne  noon  of  oure  figure. 

Chaucer,  Envoy  of  Chaucer  to  Scogan,  1  26. 

To  send  down  Justice  for  to  wreak  our  wronga 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  Iv.  3.  61. 

Grant  me  some  knight  to  do  the  battle  for  me, 
Kill  the  foul  thief,  and  wreak  me  for  my  son. 

Tennyson,  Gareth  and  Lynette. 

2.  To  execute ;  inflict :  as,  to  wreak  vengeance 
on  an  enemy. 
Working  that  malice  on  the  creatures  heere,  which  he 
,  could  not  there  so  easily  wrecke  on  their  Creator. 

Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  26. 

On  me  let  Death  wreak  all  his  rage. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ill.  241. 

Ko  Boman  fleet  came  to  wreak  the  Imperial  revenge  on 

Then  thes  Paynymes  wrethfully  ther  thens  the  German  shore.     E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  121. 

Whent,  leuylng  anon  ther  stourdy  uiolens.  wreafclf  (rek),  n.     [<  ME.  toreke,  wrake,  wreche 

J.T;,f^^r:T"^ll:'-''-'''^    (=D.JrW;'<«,rU,..]     1.  Revenge;  ven- 


87. 


geance 


Kill  him  boldly,  but  not  wrathfuUy. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  11. 1. 172. 

'Wrathfulness  (rath'ful-nes),  n.  The  character 
or  state  of  being  wrathful;  vehement  anger. 
■wrathily  (ra'thi-li),  adv.     [<  wrathy  +  -ly^.'i 
"With  wrath  or  great  anger;   angrily.     [Col- 
loq.] 
The  master  wrathily  insisted. 

C?.  If.  Caile,  Old  Creole  Days,  Posson  Jone. 

wrathless  (rath'les),  a.  [<  ME.  wraththelees ; 
<  wrath,  n.,  +  -less."]  Fre.e  from  anger.  Wal- 
ler, Of  the  Countess  of  Carlisle's  Chamber. 

wrathy  (ra'thi),  a.  [<  wrath,  n.,  +  -^i.]  An- 
gry.    [CoUoq.] 

wrawt,  a.  [ME.  wraw,  wrah,  wrog,  pi.  wrowe, 
perverse,  angry,  fierce;  of .  wro,  a  corner.]  An- 
gry; froward;  peevish. 

With  this  speche  the  cook  wex  wroth  and  wraw. 

Chaucer,  Frol.  to  Manciple's  Tale,  1.  46. 

wrawfult,  «•    [ME.,  <  wraw  + -ful.']    Peevish; 

Ire  troubleth  a  man,  and  accidie  makem  hym  hevy,         °"f'    '  ,[ 
thoghtlul,  and  wrawfid.  ~'  .       .  »«  w^-., 

wrawlt,  f.  i.    [Prob,  a  var.  of  wawl,  waul.] 
cry  as  a  cat ;  waul ;  whine ;  moan, 
Nor  practize  snufflingly  to  speake,  for  that  doth  imitate 
The  brutish  Storke  and  Elephant,  yea,  and  the  wraUing 
cat.  Baiees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  208. 

Cats  that  wrawling  still  did  cry. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  TI.  xii.  27, 

wrawnesst,  »,  [<  ME.  wrawnesse,  perverse- 
ness,  peevishness;  <  wraw  +  ^ess.]  Anger; 
peevishness;  frowardness. 


furious  passion;  resentment. 
For  syn  thou  take  no  wreke  on  me. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnlvall),  p.  105. 
I  drede  of  thyn  unhappe. 
Lest  for  thy  gilt  the  wreche  of  Love  precede 
On  alle  hem  that  ben  hore  and  rounde  of  shape. 
That  ben  so  lykly  folk  in  love  to  spede. 

Chaucer,  Envoy  of  Chaucer  to  Scogan,  1.  30. 
Our  writings  are. 
By  any  envious  instruments  that  dare 
Apply  them  to  the  guilty,  made  to  speak 
What  they  will  have  to  fit  their  tyrannous  wreak. 

B.  Jonson,  Sej'anns,  iv.  3. 
If  revenge 
And  unexpected  uireak  were  ever  pleasing, 
Or  could  endear  the  giver  of  such  blessings. 
All  these  1  come  adorn'd  with. 

Beau,  and  FL,  Knight  of  Malta,  Iv.  1. 

Punishment. 

Therto  we  wreched  wommen  nothyne  konne. 
When  us  is  wo,  but  sitte  and  wepe  and  thynke ; 
Our  wreche  is  this  oure  owen  wo  to  drynke. 

CTumeer,  Troilus,  ii.  784. 

An  erroneous  spelling  of  reck. 
Chm^°'Sa:rm^a'?Ae.  WTCakef  (re'ker),  n.     [<  ME.  wreker,  wrekeer 
ijij,    (=  MD.  wreker),  avenger;  <  wreak\  v.,  +  -eri.] 
One  who  wreaks. 

The  stork,  the  wrekere  of  avouterye. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  I.  361. 

Infernal  Furies  eke,  ye  wreakers  of  wrong,  .  .  . 

Receive  these  words,  and  eke  your  heavy  power 

Withdraw  from  me.  Surrey,  .Slneid,  iv. 

It  we  let  sin  alone,  his  kingdom  flourisheth ;  if  we  strike 

at  him,  and  hit  not  the  bough  he  sits  on,  we  move  him 

not ;  if  we  do,  we  are  judged  partial,  persona],  andwreak- 

ers  of  our  own  spleen.  Res.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  466. 


gry- 


He  dooth  alle  thyng  with  anoy,  and  with  wrawnesse,  slak-  wreakfult  (rek' ful),  a.     [Also  wreckfvl ;  <  ME. 

■  "■  ■.   ..  ^    ^  wreak  +  -ful.']    Revengeful;  an- 

What  thing  is  love?    It  is  a  power  divine. 
That  reigns  in  us,  or  else  aunredhful  law. 

Qreene,  Sonnetto. 

Working  wreakefidl  vengeance  on  my  Foes. 

Shak.,  Tit  And.,  v.  2.  32  (lol.  1623). 


nesse,  and  excusacioun.  '     Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

wrazling  (raks'ling),  a.     A  dialectal  form  of 

wrasfling  iov  wrestlmg.    Davies..   [Prov.  Eng.] 

As  long  as  there 's  a  devil  or  devils,  even  an  ass  or  asses, 
in  the  universe,  one  will  have  to  turn  out  to  the  reveille 
now  and  then,  wherever  one  is,  and  satisfy  one's  9vii6s, 

rage,  or  pluck,  which  Plato  averreth  (lor  why,  he'd  have  i     /  -i  /i     n 

been  a  wraxling  man,  and  therefore  was  a  philosopher,  wreakleSSH  (rek  les) 


and  the  king  of  'em)  to  be  the  root  of  all  virtue. 

C.  Eingsley,  Life,  II.  63.    (Dames.) 


'■] 


a.    [<  wreak^  +  -i 

Unpunished ;  unavenged. 

You  still  wreakless  live, 

wrayt  (ra),  v.  t.     [<  ME.  wreyen,  wreien,  wregen,  Gnaw,  vermin-like,  things  sacred,  no  laws  give 

<  AS.  wregan  =  08,  wrogian  =  OFries.  wrogia  To  your  devouring.  Chapman,  Odyssey,  11.  223. 

=  0H(j.  ruogen  =  Icel.  rosgja  =  Goth,  wrohjan,  wreakless^t,  <*•    -A-n  erroneous  spelling  of  reok- 
acouse,  betray.    Of.   lewray.]    1.  To  reveal;    less. 

"    '  wreath  (reth), «.     [(.ME.  wrefhe,  wrsefhe,  <  A.B. 

wraeth,  a  twisted  band,  bandage,  <  writhan  (pret. 
wraife),  writhe,  twist:  see  writhe.]  1.  A  twisted 
band;  somethingtwisted,as aflowering branch, 
into  a  circular  form ;  especially,  a  sort  of  crown 
made  of  natural  or  artificial  flowers  sewed  to  a 
stem,  or  of  thin  metal-work,  filigree,  or  the  like ; 
a  garland;  a  chaplet. 

A  wrethe  of  gold  arm-greet,  of  huge  wighte. 
Upon  his  heed,  set  f  iil  of  stones  brighte. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale.  1.  1287. 


disclose. 

Thou  Shalt  upon  thy  trouthe  swere  me  heere 
That  to  no  wight  thou  shalt  this  conseil  wreye. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1  317. 
The  work  wrayes  the  man. 

Mir.  far  Mags.,  p.  82.    iNares.) 
2.  To  betray. 

Hense !  tyte,  but  thou  the  hye, 
With  douUe  her  schall  thou  dye, 
That  wreyes  hym  on  this  wise. 

York  Plays,  p.  160. 

wret,  i>.  t.    Same  as  wry^. 


wreath 

With  bmUed  arms  and  wreathx  o{  rictoiT. 

Shttk.,  Lubrece,  1. 110.- 
[He]  afterward  attain'd 
The  royal  Scottish  wreath,  apholdine  it  in  state. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  v.  81. 
With  vrreathx  of  grace  he  crowns  my  conquering  brows. 
Quarlei,  Emblems,  t.  3. 
A  lute  she  held ;  and  on  her  head  was  seen 
A  vcrmth  of  roses  red,  and  myrtles  green. 

bryden.  Pal.  and  Arc,  1. 1128. 
Bound  the  sufferer's  temples  bind 
Wrealh»  that  endure  atSictlon's  heaTiest  shower, 
And  do  not  shrink  from  sorrow's  keenest  wind. 

Wordsworth, 
2 .  In  )ier . :  (a)  A  garland  or  diadem  for  the  head. 
(1)  A  chaplet  of  flowers  or  leaves,  the  general  character  be- 
mg  described  in  the  blazon.  (2)  A  sort  of  twist  or  heavy 
cord  composed  of  the  chief  color  and  the  chief  metal  in 
the  achievement.  It  is  not  of  ten  used  as  a  bearing,  but  is 
placed  upon  or  above  the  helmet  to  receive  the  crest.  It  is 


Wreath,  as  worn  at  the  end  of  the  E4th  century :  the  origin  of  the 
heraldic  wreath  borne  under  the  crest  and  seeming  to  support  it. 
(From  VioUet-le-Duc's  "  Diet,  du  Mobilier  fran9ais.") 

then  shown  edgewise,  and  resembles  a  short  piece  of  stout 
rope,  and  should  show  three  turns  of  the  metal  and  three 
of  the  color,  beginning  at  the  dexter  side  with  the  metal. 
Such  a  wreath  may  also  be  borne  on  the  head  of  a  man  or  a 
woman.  It  Is  then  represented  in  perspective  as  in  nature. 
(6)  The  tail  of  a  vrild  hoar:  mentioned  in  the 
blazon  only  when  of  a  different  tincture  from 
the  rest  of  the  hearing. —  3.  Something  resem- 
bling a  twisted  band ;  something  narrow,  long, 
and  circular,  of  slightly  irregular  outline. 

"  Clouds  began 
To  darken  all,  the  hiU,  and  smoke  to  roll 
In  dusky  wreatha.  MUton,  P.  L.,  vi.  S8. 

As  wreath  of  snow,  on  mountain-breast, 
Slides  from  the  rock  that  gave  it  rest 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  vi.  27. 
A  wreath  of  aiiy  dancers  hand-in-hand 
Swung  round  the  lighted  lantern  of  the  hall. 

TennyeoTi,  Guinevere. 

4.  A  defect  in  glass,  consisting  of  a  wavy  ap- 
pearance, due  to  want  of  uniform  density.  This 
defect  is  most  common  in  flint-glass. — 5.  The 
troehal  disk  of  a  rotifer  with 
its  fringe  of  ciUa.  See  cuts  un- 
der BoUfera  and  troehal Civic 

inreatli.  See  risfc.— Purple  wreath. 
See  P«(rea.— St  Peter's  wreath.  Same 
as  Italian  may  (which  see,  under  may^\ 
—Wreath  circular,  in  her.,  a  wreath 
shown  fully,  not  edgewise  or  in  perspec- 
tive, forming,  therefore,  a  complete  cii^ 
ole.  It  is  in  this  form  that  a  wreath  is  generally  shown 
when  used  as  a  bearing. 

'Wreath,  v.    See  wreathe. 

'Wreath-animalcule  (reth'an-i-maFkul),  n.  An 
animalcule  of  the  family  Perictmiidie. 

wreathe  (resH),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  wreathed  (pp. 
also  wreathen),  ppr.  wreathing.  [Also  wreath; 
<  ME.  wretJien;  <i  wreath,  m.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
twist ;  form  by  twisting. 

Of  them  the  sbepheard  which  hath  charge  in  chief 
Is  Triton,  blowing  loud  his  wreathed  home. 

Speruer,  Colin  Clout,  1.  246. 

Two  chains  of  pure  gold  ...  of  wreathen  work. 

Ex.  xxviil.  14. 
An  adder 
Wreathed  up  in  fatal  folds. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  879. 

And  in  the  srm'd  ship,  with  a  weM-wreath'd  cord. 

They  straitly  bound  me.    Chapman,  Odyssey,  xiv.  485. 

They  killed  a  man  which  was  a  flrstborne^  wreathina 

his  head  from  his  bodie,  and  embalming  the  sam'e  with 

salt  and  spices.  Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  137. 

2t.  To  writhe  ;  contort;  distort. 

Then  walks  off  melancholic,  and  stands  wreaGied, 
As  he  were  pinned  up  to  the  arras,  thus. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Kevels,  ill.  2. 

Impatient  of  the  wound. 
He  rolls  and  wreathes  his  shining  body  round. 

Bay,  Rural  Sporta,  L 

3.  To  form  into  a  wreath ;  adjust  as  a  wreath 
or  circularly ;  cause  to  pass  about  something. 


Wreath  Circular. 
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About  his  neck 
A  green  and  gilded  snake  had  v)reat}ted  itself. 

Shai.,  As  ydu  Like  it,  Iv.  3. 109. 
Then  he  found  a  door 
And  darkling  felt  the  sculptured  ornament 
That  wreathen  round  it  made  it  seem  his  own. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

4.  To  form  or  make  by  intertwining ;  also,  to 
twist  together  or  intertwine ;  combine,  as  sev- 
eral things  into  one,  by  twisting  and  intertwin- 
ing. 

From  his  slack  hand  the  garland  wreathed  for  Eve 
Down  dropp'd.  MUton,  P.  L.,  ix.  892. 

5.  To  surround  with  a  wreath  or  with  anything 
twisted  or  twined;  infold;  twist,  twine,  or  fold 
round. 

Each  wreathed  iu  the  other's  arms. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  ii.  3. 25. 

Dusk  faces  with  white  silken  turbans  wreathed. 

MUton,  P.  R.,  iv.  76. 

And  with  thy  winding  ivy  wreathes  her  lance. 

Dryden,  ^neid,  vii.  649. 

Wreattied  in  smoke  the  ship  stood  out  to  sea. 

if.  Arnold,  Balder  Dead,  iii. 

6.  To  form  or  become  a  wreath  about ;  encir- 
cle. 

In  the  Ilow'rs  that  wreathe  the  sparkling  Bowl 
fell  Adders  hiss.  Prior,  Solomon,  ii. 

'Wreathed  column,  in  areh.,  a  column  so  shaped  as  to 
present  a  twisted  or  spiral  form. 

n.  intrans.  1.  To  take  the  form  of  a  wreath; 
hence,  to  mingle  or  interlace,  as  two  or  more 
things  with  one  another. 

A  bow'r 
Of  wreaking  trees. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Eclogues,  ix.  86. 

2.  In  milli/ng,  to  hug  the  eye  of  the  millstone  so 
closely  as  to  retard  or  prevent  its  descent :  said 
of  flour  or  meal. 
'Wreathen  (re'snn),  p.  a.  [<  ME.  wrethen,  var. 
of  writhen,  pp.  of  writhe :  see  writhen.  In  pres- 
ent use  wreathen  is  regarded  as  a  poetical  form 
for  wreathed,  pp.  of  wreathe,  «.]  Wreathed; 
twisted ;  specifically,  in  her. ,  having  many  coUs 
or  circxilar  curves,  as  a  serpent  when  the  body 
is  coiled  in  different  parts  of  its  length. 

The  hegge  also  .  .  . 

With  sicamour  was  set  and  eglatere 

Wrethen  in  fere  so  wel  and  cunningly. 

PUmer  and  Leaf,  L  67. 

'wreather  (re'SHfir),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
wreathes,  twists,  or"twines. 

Wreather  of  poppy  buds  and  weeping  willows  I 

Keats,  Sleep  and  Poetry. 

'wreath-shell  (reth'shel),  n.  Any  member  of  the 
TurMrtidx,  and  especially  of  the  genus  Tv/rio. 
The  species  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  highly  or- 
namental when  polished.  See  cuts  under  Turbo,  Im/pera- 
tor,  and  operculum.' 

'Wreathy  (re'thi),  a.     [<  wreath  +  -^1.]     1. 

Twisted;  curled;  spiral.    Sir  I.  Browne. —  2. 

Surrounded  or  decked  with  a  wreath  pr  with 

something  resembling  a  wreath. 

Shake  the  uireathy  spear.  Dryden,  Mneii,  iv.  438. 

wrecchet,  'wrecchedt.  Middle  English  forms 
of  wretch,  wretched. 
wyechet,  n.  See  wrealc^. 
wrecfci  (rek),  n.  [<  ME.  wraTc,  wrelc,  wrec,  <  AS. 
wrsic,  expulsion,  banishment,  exUe,  misery  (= 
D.  wrah,  wreck,  =  Icel.  reTc  (for  vrek),  also  relti, 
anything  drifted  or  driven  ashore,  =  Sw.  vrak, 
refuse,  trash,  wreck,  =  Dan.  vrag,  wreck),  < 
icrecan  =  Icel.  reJca,  etc.,  drive:  see  wreak\ 
and  cf.  wrach\  a  doublet  of  wrecfcl.]  1.  The 
destruction,  disorganization,  disruption,  or  ruin 
of  anything  by  force  and  violence;  dilapida- 
tion: as,  the  wreck  of  a  bridge;  the  wreck  of 
one's  fortunes. 

Hence  grew  the  general  wreck  and  massacre. 

Shale.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  i.  1. 136. 
The  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crush  of  worlds. 

Addison,  Cato,  v.  1. 

2.  That  which  is  in  a  state  of  ■wreck  or  niin, 
or  remains  from  the  operation  of  any  destroy- 
ing agency:  as,  the  building  is  a  mere  wreck; 
he  is  but  the  wreck  of  his  former  self. 

But  still  the  brave  old  soul  held  on,  making  the  most 
of  the  wreck  of  life,  now  drifting  alone  to  the  Islands  of 
the  Blessed.        Theodore  Parker,  Historic  Americans,  vL 

Naught  remains  the  saddening  tale  to  tell. 
Save  home's  last  wrecks— the  cellar  and  the  well  I 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Island  Ruin. 

3.  The  partial  or  total  destruction  of  a  vessel 
at  sea  or  in  any  navigable  water,  by  any  acci- 
dent of  navigation  or  by  the  force  of  the  ele- 
ments; shipwreck. 

Go,  go,  begone,  to  save  your  ship  from  wreck. 
Which  cannot  perish,  having  thee  on  board. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  i.  1.  156. 


wrecker 

4.  A  vessel  ruined  by  wreck;  the  hulk  and 
spars,  more  or  less  dismembered  and  shattered, 
of  a  vessel  oast  away  or  completely  disabled  by- 
breaching,  staving,  or  otherwise  breaking. 

In  the  statute  of  Westminster  the  first  (3  Edw.  I.,  o.  4], 
the  time  of  limitation  of  claims  given  by  the  charter  of 
Henry  II.  is  extended  to  a  year  and  a  day,  .  .  .  and  It 
enacts  tha,t,  if  a  man,  a  dog,  or  a  cat  escape  alive,  the  vessel 
shall  not  be  adjudged  a  uireck.     Blackstone,  Com.,  I.  viil. 

5.  That  which  is  cast  ashore  by  the  sea;  ship- 
wrecked property,  whether  a  part  of  the  ship 
or  of  the  cargo ;  wreckage ;  in  oldBng.  common 
lam,  derelict  of  the  sea  cast  upon  land  within 
the  body  of  a  country,  and  not  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  owner  or  his  agents.  Wreck,  or  more 
fully  wreck  of  the  sea,  was  at  common  law  applied  only  to 
wrecked  property  cast  by  the  sea  upon  the  land ;  and  this 
included  things  grounded — that  i^  not  floating  at  the 
time  of  seizure,  although  in  a  position  where  the  tide 
would  float  them  again.  All  such  property  was  originally 
the  perquisite  of  the  crown,  or  of  its  tenant  the  lord  of 
the  manor;  but  in  course  of  time  an  exception  was  made 
of  wrecks  from  which  any  living  thing  escaped  to  land, 
in  which  case  a  presumption  that  an  owner  would  appear 
arose  and  the  property  was  preserved  for  a  year  and  a 
day,  after  which  iJf  no  claim  was  established  the  right  of 
the  crown  was  recognized.  Wrecked  matter  floating  was 
within  the  jurisdiction  not  of  the  common-law  courts,  but 
of  admiralty,  and  known  as  derelict,  or  derelict  of  the  sea. 
This  too  was  a  perquisite  of  the  crown,  claimed  under  the 
name  of  a  droit  of  admiralty.  Such  matter  was  classed  as 
Jlotsam,jetsam,  and  lagan  or  ?i^a»(which  see).  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  the  right  to  derelict  for  which  the  owner  does  not 
appear  is  in  the  Federal  government ;  the  right  to  wreck 
for  which  he  does  not  appear  is  in  the  State  to  whose 
coast  it  comes,  subject  usually  in  either  case  to  the  right 
of  the  rescuer  of  it  to  a  compensation  known  as  salvage. 

6.  Seaweeds  cast  ashore  by  storms;  wrack.— 
Commissioners  of  wrecks  (in  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
and  Rhode  Island),  receivers  Of  'Wrecks  (in  Great  Brit- 
ain), wreck-masters  (in  New  York  and  T^xas),  officers 
whose  duty  it  is  to  take  charge  of  wrecked  property  on 
the  part  of  the  coast  for  which  they  are  appointed,  and 
jTreserve  it  for  the  owner,  or,  if  unclaimed,  for  the  state. 
— Wreck  commissioner,  in  Great  Britain,  one  of  a  tri- 
bunal consisting  of  not  more  than  three,  appointed  by  the 
lord  chancellor,  under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1876  (39 
and  40  Vict,  c.  80),  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  ship- 
ping casualties. 

■wreck^  (rek),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  wrecked,  ppr. 
wrecking.  [<«)rec«i,  n.]  1.  trans.  1.  To  cwiae 
the  wreck  of,  as  a  vessel ;  suffer  to  be  ruined  or 
destroyed  in  the  course  of  navigation  or  man- 
agement: said  specifically  of  the  person  under 
whose  charge  a  vessel  is  at  the  time  of  its 
wreck,  and  usually  implying  blame,  even  in 
ease  of  misfortune. 

Friends,  this  frail  bark  of  ours,  when  sorely  tried. 
May  wreck  itself  without  the  pilot's  guilt. 
Without  the  captain's  knowledge. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

2.  To  cause  the  downfall  or  overthrow  of ;  ruin ; 
shatter ;  destroy ;  bring  into  a  disabled  or  ruin- 
ous condition  by  any  means:  as,  to  wreck  a 
railroad-train  or  a  bank ;  to  wreck  the  fortunes 
of  a  family. 

Weak  and  envy'd,  if  they  should  conspire 
They  wreck  themselves,  and  he  bath  his  desire. 

Daniel,  Civil  'Wars,  iii.  17. 

The  meeting-houses  of  the  Dissenters  were  everywhere 

wrecked.  '    Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent,  i. 

3.  To  involve  in  a  wreck;  imperil  or  damage 
by  wreck:  as,  a,  wrecked  sslHot;  lorecked  e&igo. 

Here  I  have  a  pilot's  thumb, 
Wreek'd  as  homeward  he  did  come. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  3.  29. 
The  spurious  tea-men  are  also  the  buyers  of  wrecked  tea 
— that  Is,  of  tea  which  has  been  part  of  the  salvage  of  a 
wrecked  vessel. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  II.  161. 
Like  golden  ripples  hasting  to  the  land 
To  wreck  their  freight  of  sunshine  on  the  strand. 

Lowell,  Legend  of  Brittany,  L  33. 
II.  intrans.  To  suffer  -wreck  or  ruin.  [Rare.] 
Rooks,  whereon  greatest  men  have  oftest  wrecVd. 

MUton,  P.  R.,  IL  228. 
■wreck^t  (rek),  V.  and  n.    An  obsolete  form  of 
tereafci. 

wreckage  (rek'aj),  n.  [<  wreclc>-  +  -age."]  1. 
The  act  of  -wrecking,  or  the  state  of  being 
wrecked. 

Wreckage  and  dissolntion  are  the  appointed  issue. 

Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  IL  v.  2. 
2.  That  which  remains  of  or  from  a  -wreck  of 
any  kind;  wrecked  material  in  general. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  the  procession  of  the  fat  ox  re- 
mained, ...  a  real  piece  of  wreckage  from  vanished  civ- 
"■™"™»-  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXn.  247. 

Littered  above  the  pavement  with  the  loreekage  and 
refuse  of  the  market  W.  BesarU,  Fifty  Years  AgoT  p.  61. 
■wreck-chart  (rek'ohart),  n.  A  chart  showing 
the  location  and  date  of  wrecks  on  any  coast, 
as  an  aid  in  avoiding  them  or  as  a  guide  in 
searching  for  them. 
■wrecker  (rek'fer),  n.  [<  wrecks  +  -eri.]  1.  A 
person  who  purposely  causes  a  wreck  or  wreck- 
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age  of  any  kind,  or  a  person  who  commits  dep- 
redation upon  such  wreckage.  Specifically— (a) 
One  who  lures  a  ship  to  destruction  on  a.  dangerous  coast 
by  false  lights  or  signals,  or  otherwise,  for  the  purpose  of 
plunder,  or  one  who  makes  a  business  of  watching  for  and 
plundering  wrecked  vessels.  Such  wreckers  formerly 
abounded  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  sometimes  in- 
cluding whole  communities  in  favorable  localities. 

Those  mad  days  of  the  Buccaneers'  and  their  nominally 
more  respectable  descendants,  the  Wreckers,  are  gone. 

Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  II.  622. 
<&)  One  who  causes  the  wreck  or  ruin  of  anything ;  one 
who  lays  snares  or  uses  artful  or  dishonest  means  to  cause 
physical,  financial,  or  moral  wreckage :  as,  a  train-wrecker 
<on  a  railroad);  a  bank-iwecicr;  the  vireoker  of  another's 
character. 

2.  A  person  employed  in  recovering  wrecked 
or  disabled  vessels,  or  cargo  and  other  property 
from  such  vessels,  on  account  of  the  owners, 
underwriters,  or  other  persons  legitimately  con- 
cerned; also,  a  vessel  employed  in  this  ser- 
vice, 
■wreck-fish  (rek'fish),  n.  The  stone-hass,  cer- 
nier,  oherna,  or  cherne,  Polyprion  eernkim.  See 
Polyprion,  and  out  under  stone-bass. 
■wrecfe-free  (rek'fre),  a.  Exempted  from  the 
forfeiture  of  shipwrecked  goods  and  vessels. 
This  privilege  was  granted  to  the  Cinque  Ports 
hy  a  charter  of  Edward  I. 
■Wieckful  (rek'fiil),  a.  [<  wreclc^  +  -fitl.  Cf. 
wrackful.']  Causing  wreck;  producing  or  in- 
volving destruction  or  ruin.  [Archaic  and  po- 
etical.] 

The  southern  wind  with  brackish  breath 
Dispersed  them  [the  ships]  all  amongst  the  wrec^'uZ  rocks. 
Marlowe  and  Naehe,  Tragedy  of  Dido,  i.  2. 
0,  how  shall  summer's  honey  breath  hold  out 
Against  the  wreokful  siege  of  battering  days? 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  Ixv. 
A  summer  mere  with  sudden  wreckful  gusts 
From  a  side-gorge.  Tennyson,  Harold,  iii.  1. 

■wrecking-car  (rek'ing-kar),  n.  A  car  provided 
with  means  and  appliances  for  clearing  wreck- 
age or  other  obstructions  from  a  railroad-track. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  long  platform-car  fitted  with 
a  small  derrick  and  a  house  at  one  end.   [U.  S.] 

wrecking-instrument  (rek'ing-in'''str(j-ment), 
n.    Same  as  pocket-relay. 

wrecking-pump  (rek'ing-pump),  n.  A  special 
steam-pump  of  great  capacity,  used  in  freeing 
sunken  or  damaged  vessels  from  water. 

wreck-master  (rek'mas"t6r),  n.  1.  A  person 
appointed  by  law  to  take  charge  of  goods,  etc., 
cast  ashore  from  a  wreck.  See  under  wreck, 
n. — 3.  A  person  appointed  by  owners  or  sal- 
vors to  take  charge  of  a  wrecked  ship  or  cargo. 

wreck-wood  (rek'wud),  n.  Wood  or  timber 
from  wrecked  vessels. 

There  stood  upon  it,  in  these  days,  a  single  rude  house 

of  uncemented  stones,  approached  by  a  pier  of  wrecTewood. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Memoirs  of  an  Islet. 

"Wredin's  test.  Absence  of  a  certain  gelatinous 
matter  from  the  middle  ear  of  the  fetus,  taken 
as  evidence  that  a  child  has  breathed  and 
therefore  had  been  bom  alive. 
wren  (ren),  n.  [Also  dial,  wran;  <  ME.  wreime, 
wranne,  a  wren,  <  AS.  wrenna,  wreenna,  a  wren.] 
A  very  small  migratory  and  insectivorous  sing- 
ing-bird of  Great  Britain  and  other  European 
countries,  with  a  slender  bill  and  extremely 
short  tail,  and  of  dark  reddish-brown  coloration 
varied  with  black,  inhabiting  shrubbery,  and 
belonging  to  the  family  Troglo^tidse ;  hence, 
any  member  of  this  family,  and,  with  a  quali- 
fying term,  one  of  various  other  small  birds  of 
■different  families,  as  certain  warblers,  kinglets, 
«te.  See  the  phrases  below.  Wren  originally 
specified  the  bird  technically  known  as  Sylvia  troglody- 
tes, Troglodytes  parmUus,  T.  vulgaris,  T.  europxus.  An,- 
orthura  troglodytes,  A.  communis,  etc.,  the  only  member 
of  its  genus  and  family  found  in  Europe.  It  is  only 
about  four  inches  long,  very  active  and  sprightly,  with 
a  pleasing  song  at  times,  and  a  characteristic  luibit  of 
carrying  the  short  tail  cocked  up.  This  little  bird  fig- 
ures extensively  in  English  folklore,  and  has  a  host  of 
local,  provincial,  or  familiar  names  with  wren  ejtpressed 
or  implied,  as  ioVby,  cutty,  kitty,  jenny,  sally,  scutty, 
Uddy,  tidley,  Utty,  also  our  Lady  of  Heaven's  hen,  etc. 
This  wren  is  a  northerly  type,  and  one  of  several  spe- 
cies of  the  restricted  genus  Troglodytes  (or  Anorthura), 
as  T.  fumigatus  of  Japan,  T.  alascensis  of  Alaska,  and  the 
-well-known  winter  wren  of  North  America,  T.  hiemalis, 
which  is  so  near  the  English  wren  as  to  be  by  some  natu- 
ralists regarded  as  only  a  variety.  (See  cut  under  Tro- 
fflodytes. )  In  the  United  States  the  commonest  wren,  and 
the  one  which  plays  there  the  part  taken  by  the  English 
wren  in  Europe,  is  the  house  wien,  T.  aedon  or  T.  do- 
■mesticus,  which  abounds  in  most  parts  of  North  America, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  runs  into  several  geo- 
graphical races,  and  is  represented  in  Mexico  and  warmer 
parts  of  America  by  several  other  varieties  or  congeneric 
species.  The  common  house  wren  in  settled  districts  at- 
taches itself  closely  to  man,  and  nests  by  preference  in 
nooks  and  crannies  of  outhouses,  though  it  is  more  retired 
and  wood-loving  in  other  regions.  It  trills  a  hearty  and 
voluble  song,  and  lays  numerous  (from  6  to  10)  pinkish- 
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white  eggs  very  heavily  spotted  with  brown,  in  the  large 
mass  of  rubbish  which  it  carries  into  its  hole  for  a  nest 
This  wren  is  migratory,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  its  presence  is  complementary  to  that  of  the  winter 
wren.  Certain  wrens  of  North  America,  of  the  genus  Cis- 
tothorus  (and  its  section  Telmatodytes),  inhabit  marshes 
and  low  wet  shrubbery,  and  are  known  as  marsh-wrens. 
(See  the  generic  names,  marsh-wren,  and  tule-wren.)  Va- 
rious others,  chiefly  of  southern  regions  of  the  United 
States,  and  thence  southward,  as  the  great  Carolina  and 
Bewick's,  are  of  the  genus  Thryothorus  (which  see,  with 
cut).  Others  are  the  rock-wrens,  cailon-wrens,  and  cac- 
tus-wrens, of  the  genera  Salpinctes,  Cattierpes,  and  Cam- 
pylorhynchut.  (See  tlie  compound  and  technical  names, 
with  cuts.)  All  these  belong  to  essentially  Neotropical 
types,  which  have  but  few  outlying  forms  in  the  United 
States,  though  richly  represented  by  vei7  numerous  spe- 
cies of  various  genera  in  the  warmer  parts  of  America  (as 
those  above  named,  Thryophilus,  UropsUa,  Henicorhina, 
Cyphorhimis,  and  JUicrocerculus).  The  wrens  above  noted 
are  all  properly  so  called  (Troglodytidse) :  with  the  ex- 
ceptions named,  they  are  all  American.  The  qualified  ap- 
plication of  wren  to  various  small  birds  of  both  hemi- 
spheres, including  some  of  other  families  than  Troglo- 
dytida,  is  given  in  the  phrases  following. 

The  poor  wren, 
The  most  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight. 
Her  young  ones  in  her  nest,  against  the  owl. 

SAak.,  Macbeth,  Iv.  2.  9. 

Alaskan  wren.  See  def.  above.— Bay  wren,  Cinni- 
certhia  unirufa,  of  the  United  States  of  CJolombia. — 
Bewick's  wren.  See  Thryothorus.— SlaoTi  wren,  the 
hedge-sparrow,  Accentor  modvlaris:  a  misnomer.  See 
cut  under  Accentor.  [Ireland.]— Blue  wren.  Same  as 
superb  warbler  (which  see,  under  warbler). —  Cabot's 
wren,  Thryothorus  aibinucha,  of  Yucatan. — Casbinere 
wren,  Troglodytes  neglectus,  confined  to  the  hills  of  the 
said  country.— Cbestnut  wren,  ThryophUus  eastaneiis, 
of  Panama.— David's  wren,  ^elseomis  troglodytqides, 
of  the  mountains  of  western  Szeehuen. — Fan-tailed 
wrens,  the  Ca/mpylorhymihinie.  See  cut  under  Cam- 
pylorhynchus. — Faroe  wren,  a  dark  variety  of  the  com- 
mon wren  found  in  the  Faroes  and  Iceland. — Flre- 
crested  wren,  the  fire-crested  kinglet,  Regulus  igni- 
capillus,  closely  resembling  the  goldcrest. — FlOridlan 
wren,  a  variety  of  the  great  Carolina  wren  found  as  a 
local  race  in  Florida.— Crolden-crested  wren,  the  gold- 
crest  (see  cut  under  goldcrest) ;  also,  the  American  gold- 
en-crested kinglet,  Regulus  satrapa. — Golden-crowned 
wren,  the  golden-crested  wren  of  Europe,  Regulus  crista- 
tus.  See  cut  under  goldcrest. — GolcLen  wren,  gold 
wren,  (a)  The  willow-warbler,  PAj/KoscopMStroofttms.  (6) 
The  goldcrest  or  kinglet,  Regulus  erUtatus.  See  cut  un- 
der golderesL  [Eng.  in  both  senses.]  — Great  Carolina 
wren.  See  Thryothorus  (with  cut).—  Green  wren,  the 
yellow  wren,  or  willow-warbler,  Phylloscqpus  trochilus; 
also,  P.  sUyUatrUe.  See  cut  under  wood-wren.  [Eng.] — 
Hill-wrens,  various  small  wren-like  or  timeliine  birds  of 
the  hill-country  in  India,  as  of  the  genera  Pnoepyga,  Te- 
sia,  etc.  See  hill  tit,  under  fa2(with  cuts);  also  cuts  under 
Pnoepyga,  Tesia,  and  tit-babbler. — House  Wrens,  certain 
American  members  of  the  genus  Troglodytes;  specifically, 
T.  aedon  and  its  conspecies.  See  del.  above. —  Japanese 
wren,  Troglodytes  fumigatus,  closely  related  to  the  Eng- 
lish wren,  winter  wren,  and  Alaskan  wren. — Long-billed 
wren,  ThryophUux  longirostris,  of  Brazil.— Long-tailed 
wren,  Urocichla  longicaudata,  of  the  Khasia  and  Manipur 
Hills  :  commonly  placed  in  the  genus  Pno^yga. —  IVIuffie 
wren,  the  willow-warbler,  PhyUoseopus  trochilus,  [Eng.] 
— Musician  wren,  Cyphmrhinus  musieus,  of  Guiana. — 
Nepifl  wren,  Troglodytes  nipalensis,  of  the  Himalayan  re- 
gion from  Cashmere  to  Nepal  and  Sikhim.—  Pacific  wren, 
that  variety  of  the  winter  wren  which  is  found  along  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States.— Pale  wren,  Troglo- 
dytes pallidus,  the  common  wren  of  central  Asia. — Park- 
man's  wren,  a  western  variety  of  the  house  wren  named 
Troglodytes  parknutnii  by  Audubon  in  1839,  after  Dr.  George 
Parkman  (1791-1849).— Euby-crowned  wren,  the  Amer- 
ican ruby-crowned  kinglet,  Regulus  calendula.  [U.  S.]  — 
Satrap-crowned  wren,  the  American  golden-crested 
kinglet,  Regulus  satrapa.— Seige-Wiejl,  Same  as  sedge- 
warbler.  [Local,  British.]—  Sjpotted  wren,  Trgglodytes 
formosus,  a  rare  Indian  species  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Daiieeling.- Texan  wren,  a  variety  of  the  great 
Carolina  wren  found  in  Texas  and  southward. — Vmous- 
brown  wren,  the  Japanese  wren.-  Wedge-billed  wren, 
SphenocicMa  humei,  of  Sikhim. — Wliite-bellied  wren. 
(a)  A  western  variety  of  Bewick's  wren,  (p)  UropsUa  leu- 
cogastra,  of  Oaxaca  and  Tamaulipas  in  Mexico,  originally 
described  by  J.  Gould  In  1836  as  Troglodytes  leucogastra, 
a  name  subsequently  misused  to  denote  the  white-bellied 
wren  (a).— White-breasted  wren,  HenicorMnaprostlw- 
leuca,  of  Central  America. — White  wren,  the  willow- 
warbler,  PhyUoseopus  trochilus.  [Eng.]- Winter  wren. 
See  def.,  and  cut  under  Troglodytes. — Yellow  Wren,  the 
willow-warbler,  PhyUoseopus  trochilus,  and  the  vroo&-vra.v- 
bler,  P.  si6i7atrta;.  See  cut  under  wood-wren.  [Eng.]  (See 
also  cactus-wren,  cailon-wren,  marsh-wren,  reed-wren,  tule- 
wren,  willow-wren,  wood-wren.) 

wren-babbler  (ren'bab'''ler),  n.  A  babbler  of 
small  size  or  otherwise  resembling  a  wren :  in- 
discriminately applied  to  various  such  timeli- 
ine birds.  See  Alaippe,  2,  haVbler,  2,  hill  tit 
(under  tit^),  hill-wrens  (underdrew),  Ut-babbler, 
and  Timelia,  with  various  cuts. 

wrench  (renoh),  n.  [Also  dial,  wrinch;  < 
ME.  wrench,  wrenche,  also  unassibUated  wrenh, 
wrenke,  wrink,  <  AS.  wrenc,  wrence,  guile,  fraud, 
deceit  (the  orig.  physical  sense  being  preserved 
in  mod.  E.,  but  not  recorded  in  ME.  and  AS.), 
=  MHGr.  ranc,  quick  movement,  motion,  G-. 
rank,  trick,  artifice,  intrigue,  Gc.  dial,  also  crook- 
edness; from  the  root  of  wring;  cf.  mod.  E. 
wrong,  a.  and  n.,  in  the  metaphorical  senses, 
ult.  from  the  root  of  vning.J  If.  A  crooked  or 
tortuous  action;  a  fraudulent  device;  a  trick; 
a  deceit ;  a  stratagem. 
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His  wyly  wrenches  thou  ne  mayst  nat  flee. 

Chaucer,  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tide,  X.  70. 
For  it  ledes  a  man  with  wrehkes  and  wyles, 
And  at  the  last  it  hym  begyles. 
Hampole,  Pricke  of  Conscience,  1. 1360,  quoted  in  Beli- 
[gioas  Pieces  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  105. 

3.  A  violent  twist  or  turn  given  to  something; 
a  pulling  awry ;  a  sadden  twisting  out  of  shape, 
place,  or  relation :  used  of  both  material  and 
immaterial  things :  as,  to  sprain  one's  foot  by  a 
wrench;  the  change  was  a  great  wrench  to  his 
feelings. 

If  one  straine  make  them  not  confess,  let  them  be 
stretched  but  one  uvench  higher,  and  they  cannot  be  si- 
lent. Bp.  BaU,  The  Ark  and  Dagon. 
There  are  certain  animals  to  whom  tenacity  of  position 
is  a  law  of  life— they  can  never  flourish  again  after  a  sin- 
gle wrench.               George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  iii.  1. 
I  might  chance  give  his  meaning  a  wrench, 
He  talking  his  patois  and  I  English-French. 

Lowell,  Black  Preacher. 

3.  A  sharp  turn ;  specifically,  in  coursing,  the 
turning  of  a  hare  at  less  than  a  right  an- 
gle. Encyc.  Brit.,  VI.  515. — 4.  In  mathematical 
physics,  a  force,  or  variation  of  force,  tending 
to  give  a  body  a  twist  about  an  imaginary  or 
real  screw. —  5.  A  tool  consisting  essentially 
of  a  bar  of  metal  having  jaws  at  one  end 
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Wrenches. 
a,  machinists'  wrench;  6,  wa^n-wrench;  *',  socket-wrench  for 
bit-stock;  6i',  socket-wrench  with  cross-handle,  also  called  key- 
wrench  :  c,  bed-wrench  ;  d,  pipe-wrench ;  e,  machine-wrench  ;y;  com- 
bination wrench,  comprising  a  hammer  and  a  pipe- wrench :  g,  flat 
pocket  screw-wrench ;  h,  alhgator-wrench ;  i,  monkey-wrench. 

adapted  to  catch  upon  the  head  of  a  bolt  or  a 
nut,  or  to  hold  a  metal  pipe  or  rod,  so  as  to  turn 
it.  Some  wrenches  have  a  variety  of  jaws  to  suit  differ- 
ent sizes  and  shapes  of  nuts  and  bolts,  and  others,  as  the 
monkey-wrench,  have  an  adjustable  inner  jaw. 
6t.  Means  of  compulsion.     [Bare.] 

He  .  .  .  resolved  to  make  his  proflt  of  'this  businesse 
...  of  Naples  as  a  wrench  and  meane  for  peace. 

Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  Vn.,  p.  90. 

■wrench  (rench),  V.  [<  ME.  wrenchen,  ■wrench, 
twist,  turn,  <  AS.  wrencan,  deceive,  =  MHGr.  (J. 
renken,  G.  (ver)renken,  dislocate,  twist,  sprain; 
from  the  noun.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  twist  or  turn 
about  with  effort  or  ■violence ;  give  a  sudden 
twist  to ;  hence,  to  distort ;  pervert;  turn  awry. 

Now  there  can  not  he  in  a  maker  a  fowler  fault  then  .  .  . 
to  wrench  his  words  to  helpe  his  rime. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  67. 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  your  manner  of  wrenching 
the  true  cause  the  false  way.    Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  1. 120. 

3.  To  injure  or  pain  by  a  twisting  action ;  pro- 
duce a  distorting  efEeet  in  or  upon;  distort; 
sprain:  as,  to  wrench  one's  ankle. 

Through  the  space 
Of  twelve  ensuing  days  his  frame  was  wrenched. 
Till  nature  rested  from  her  work  in  death. 

Wordsworth, 

3.  To  pull  or  draw  -with  torsion ;  extract  by 
twisting  or  tortuous  action;  hence,  to  VTrest 
forcibly  or  violently. 

Wrench  his  sword  from  him.     Shak.,  Othello,  v.  2.  288. 

To  wrerKh  it  [a  flxed  opinion]  out  of  their  minds  is 
hardly  less  difficult  than  pulling  up  an  oak. 

Hauithomc,  Seven  Gables,  xvi. 

II.  intrans.  To  have  or  undergo  a  ■wrenching 
motion ;  turn  twistingly.     [Rare.] 

Let  not  thy  venturous  Steps  approach  too  nigh 
Where,  gaping  wide,  low  steepy  Cellars  lie ; 
Should  thy  Shoe  urrench  aside,  down,  down  you  fall. 
And  overturn  the  scolding  Huckster's  Stall. 

Gay,  Trivia,  iii.  123. 

■wrench-hammer  (rench'ham"6r),  n.  A  ham- 
mer fitted  -with  a  movable  jaw  so  that  it  can 
also  serve  as  a  spanner. 

wrench-handle  (rench'han'''dl),  n.  A  double- 
armed  -wrench  for  use  with  dies  in  cutting 
threads  and  similar  work.    E.  H.  Knight. 

■wrenning  (ren'ing),  n.  [<  wren  +  -ing.']  ,  The 
act  or  sport  of  stoning  a  ■wren  to  death  on  St. 
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Stephen's  day,  in  the  north  of  England,  in  oom- 
memoration  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  saint. 

wrenning-day  (ren'ing-da),  n.  St.  Stephen's 
day,  on  which  -wrenmng  is  practised  ia  the 
north  of  England. 

wren-tit  (ren'tit),  n.  A  bird,  Chamseafaseiata, 
peculiar  to  California,  of  uncertain  relations, 
usually  made  the  type  and  sole  member  of  a 
family  Chamseidae :  so  called  from  its  uniting, 
to  some  extent,  the  habits  of  a  wren  and  of  a 
titmouse,  it  Is  about  6  inches  long,  with  Very  short 
rounded  wings,  a  long  tail,  the  beak  somewhat  like  that 
of  a  titmouse,  the  plumage  remarkably  soft  and  loose,  of 
a  dark-brown  color,  paler  below,  and  the  eye  white.  See 
Chamxa  (with  cut).    Also  called  grmmd-tit. 

'wrest  (rest),  V.  [<  MB.  wresten,  wrasten,  wreesten, 
<  AS.  wrsBstan,  twist  forcibly  (cf.  AS.  wrMst, 
firm,  strong,  =  loel.  reisia,  wrest;  cf.  Dan. 
vriste,  wrest);  prob.,  with  formative  -t  {-tht  > 
St),  <  wnthan  (pret.  wrath),  writhe,  twist:  see 
writhe,  and  cf .  toreath^.   Cf.  also  wrist,  wrestle.2 

1.  trans.  1.  To  twist  or  turn;  especially,  to 
deflect,  as  from  the  existing  or  normal  state, 
character,  course,  or  significance:  now  used 
chiefly  of  immaterial  things. 

And  flnaly  he  gan  his  herte  wreste 

To  trusten  hir^  and  tok  it  tor  the  beste. 

CMucer,  TroilUB,  iv.  1427. 
Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority: 
To  do  a  great  right  do  a  little  wrong. 

Shak.,  M.  of  v.,  iv.  1.  216. 
The  chemists  have  absurdly,  and  too  literally,  wreeted 
and  perverted  the  elegance  of  the  term  microcosm. 

Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  U.,  Ezpl. 

2.  To  remove,  obtain,  or  bring  by  or  as  if  by- 
twisting  or  wringing;  extract  or  pluck  with 
much  effort ;  wring ;  wrench. 

Thay  .  .  .  wraM  oat  myn  ygen. 

AUtteralixe  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  iii.  80. 
In  May,  whan  the  nightyngale 
Wrestet  out  her  notes  rausycall  as  pore  as  glas. 

Joseph  of  ArimaXhie  (£,  E.  T.  %.\  p.  <yi. 

Industrious  people  wreeHng  a  wholesome  living  out  of 

that  stem  environment.  Froude,  Sketches  p.  92. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  wrestle ;  contend ;  strive. 
Thei  .  .  .  wrested  against  the  truth  of  a  long  time. 
Bp.  Oardinur,  Of  True  Obedience,  foL  33.    (Eneyc  Diet.) 

wrest  (rest),  n.     [<  ME.  wrest,  wreste,  wrast; 
from  the  verb.]    If.  A  twist;  a  writhmg. 
First  to  the  ryght  honde  thou  shalle  go, 
Sitthen  to  tho  left  honde  thy  neghe  thou  cast; 
To  hom  thou  boghe  withouten  wrast. 

Babees  Book  (E.  £.  T.  S.),  p.  300. 

2t.  A  tortuous  action;  distortion;  perversion; 

hence,  a  ruse ;  a  stratagem.    Compare  wreneh, 

n.,  1. 

Than  shall  we  wayte  tham  with  a  wmt. 
And  make  all  wast  that  thei  haue  wroght^ 

York  Plays,  p.  133. 

3.  An  instrument  of  the  wrench,  screw-key, 
or  spanner  kindj  specifloally,  a  key  or  small 
wrench  for  tumng  stringed  musical  instru- 
ments, as  the  harp  or  piano,  by  turning  the 
pins  to  which  the  strings  are  fastened.  See 
tuning-hammer,  and  tunmg-lcey  (under  fcei/i). 

The  Minstrel  .  .  .  wore  around  his  neck  a  silver  chain, 
by  which  hung  the  mrest,  or  key  with  which  he  tuned  his 
harp.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  zliii. 

4.  The  partition  in  an  overshot  wheel  which 
determines  the  form  of  the  buckets.  .  E.  H. 
Knight. 

wrest-beert  (rest'ber),  n.  A  Mnd  of  beer  which, 
according  to  Selden,  was  kept  in  cellar  for  a 
year  to  mature. 

In  brewing  of  WreglrBeer,  there 's  a  great  deal  of  busi- 
ness in  grinding  the  Mault        Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  81. 

wrest-block  (rest'blok),  ».  In  the  pianoforte, 
a  wooden  block,  often  made  of  several  pieces, 
into  which  the  wrest-pins  are  driven.  It  is  of 
great  importance  in  securing  permanence  of 
tnne  and  sonority  of  tone.  Also  called  pin- 
blocJc,  back-block,  wrest-plank. 

wrester  (res't^r),  n.  [<  wrest  +  -erl.]  One 
who  wrests  or  perverts. 

wrestle  (res'l),  v. ;  pret.  and  pj).  wrestled,  ppr. 
wrsstUng.  [Also  formerly  or  dial,  wrasfle,  Sc. 
warstle;  <  ME.  wrestlen,  wrastlen,  wrastelen, 
wrystelien,  <  AS.  wrsestUan,  wrestle  (rare),  the 
form  more  commonly  found  being  wraxUan 
(>  ME.  wraxlen,  wrasklen)  =  OPries.  wraxlia  = 
MD.  wrastelen,  worstelen  =  MLGt.  wrostelen, 
worstelen,  LG.  wrosseln,  worsteln,  wrestle ;  freq. 
of  torea*.]  I.  intrans.  It.  To  twist  or  wind 
about;  especially, to  writhe;  vpriggle;  squirm; 
struggle,  as  with  the  limbs. 

Petrius  peyned  hym  soie  to  a-rise  and  turned  mroMinge; 

bnt  all  that  availed  not.  Merlin  (E.  £.  T.  S.),  iii.  655. 

From  hence  the  river  having  with  a  great  turning  com- 

psfise  after  much  wresUing  gotten  out  towards  the  North. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Camden,  p.  279.    (Davies.) 
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And  aye  she  viarsled,  and  aye  she  swam, 

Till  she  swam  to  dry  land. 
The  Water  o'  Wearie's  Well  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  200). 

2.  To  struggle  in  a  hand-to-hand  contest; 
strive,  as  for  some  advantage  or  for  mastery, 
with  bodily  strength  and  adroitness;  specifi- 
cally, to  struggle,  as  two  persons  striving  to 
throw  each  other  to  the  ground,  especially  in  a 
contest  governed  by  certain  fixed  rules. 
For  many  a  man  that  may  not  stonde  a  pul. 
It  liketh  hym  at  wrastelyng  for  to  be. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  L  165. 

Wrothely  thai  wrythyne  and  virystille  togederz. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  lUl. 

And  Jacob  was  left  alone ;  and  there  vyrestled  a  man  with 
him  until  the  bresJcing  of  fiie  day.  Gen.  xzzii.  24. 

You  have  wresUed  well,  and  overthrown 
More  than  your  enemies. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  i.  2.  266. 

Each  one  may  here  a  chooser  be. 
For  room  ye  need  not  wraxde. 

Drayton,  Nymphidia. 

Hence — 3.  To  contend  iu  any  way,  as  in  a 
struggle  for  mastery;  maintain  opposition  or 
resistance,  especially  against  a  moral  foe  or 
force;  strive. 

I  persuaded  them,  if  they  loved  Benedick, 

To  wish  him  vnresae  with  affection, 

And  never  to  let  Beatrice  know  it. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  1.  42. 

Put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God  that  ye  may  be  able  to 
stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil,  for  we  v/resUe  not 
against  flesh  and  blood  but  against  spiritual  wickedness. 

Eph.  vi.  12. 
'Twill  be  some  pleasure  then  to  take  his  Breath, 
When  he  shall  strive,  and  wresUe  with  his  Death. 

Cowley,  Davideis,  i. 

4.  To  deal,  as  with  a  troublesome  duty;  apply 
one's  self  vigorously;  grapple:  as,  to  wrestle 
with  a  knot^  problem ;  to  wrestle  with  a  dis- 
tasteful task.  [Colloq.]  —  5.  Hence,  to  devote 
one's  self  earnestly  to  prayer;  pray.     [Cant.] 

My  reverend  Clergyj  look  ye  say 
The  best  of  thanksgiving  ye  ha%. 
And  warstle  for  a  sunny  day. 

Scott,  Carle,  now  the  King's  Come,  11. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  contend  with  in  wrestling: 
as,  I  will  wrestle  you  for  so  much.  [CoUoq.] 
— 2.  On  a  cattle-range,  to  throw  for  the  pur- 
pose of  branding,  as  an  animal.  [Slang,  west- 
em  U.  S.] 

A  fire  is  built  the  irons  heated,  and  a  dozen  men  dis- 
mount to,  as  it  is  called,  wrestle  the  calves. 

T.  Roosevelt,  The  Century,  XXXT.  861. 

wrestle  (res'l),  n.  [Also  dial,  wrastle;  <  wrestle, 
».]    A  bout  at  wrestling;  a  wrestling-match. 

Corineus,  .  .  .  whom  in  a  wrestle  the  giant  catching 
aloft,  with  a  terrible  hugg  broke  three  of  his  ribs. 

Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 
If  he  had  gone  out  for  a  few  days  with  his  sinewy  cous- 
ins in  the  countrj;,  and  tried  a  wrastle  with  one  of  them, 
he  would  have  quickly  found  that  his  body  was  a  pretty 
slim  affair.  Tribune  Book  of  Sports,  p.  6. 

wrestler  (res'lSr),  n.  [<  ME.  wrasfla/re,  wrest- 
ler; <  wrestle  +  -er^.J  1.  One  who  wrestles; 
specifically,  one  who  makes  a  practice  of  wrest- 
ling, as  a  professed  athlete. 

Was  not  Charles,  the  duke's  wresUer,  here  to  speak  with 
me  ?  .     Shak.,  As  you  like  it,  L 1.  94. 

2.  One  who  wrestles  cattle  on  a  range.  [Slang, 
western  TJ.  S.] 

The  ctil-wresOeirs,  grimy  with  blood,  dust,  and  sweat> 
work  like  beavers.    T.  Rooseodt,  The  Century,  XXXV.  861. 

wrestling  (res'lin^),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  wrestle, 
V.  ]  The  act  of  trying  to  throw  another  person 
to  the  ground;  the  act  of  two  persons  contend- 
ing which  shall  throw  the  other  to  the  ground 
and  overpower  him.  Wrestling,  as  a  game  subject 
to  special  rules,  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  Greeks,  and  their  youth  were  taught  it  by 
special  masters  as  part  of  the  public  education.  In  its 
highest  and  simplest  form  it  was  the  fifth  of  the  five  tests 
of  the  pentathlon.  In  this  contest  the  wrestlers  wrestled 
standing  and  naked,  any  hold  being  allowed,  and  three 
falls  constituting  victory.  Wrestling,  In  combination  with 
boxmg,  formed  the  arduous  and  dangerous  contest  known 
as  the  pancratium — a  contest  much  more  resembling  a 
flght  to  a  finish  than  an  athletic  contest  A  third  form  of 
wrestling,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  come  down  to 
modem  times,  consisted  in  interlocking  the  fingers,  push- 
ing the  palms  of  the  hands  together,  and  twisting  the 
jomts  and  wrists,  without  the  assistance  of  any  other 
member  or  of  any  hold  of  the  body.  The  highest  and 
purest  form  of  Greek  wrestling  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  transplanted  to  Kome,  although  the  more  conten- 
tious and  cruel  pancratium— a  sport  more  nearly  allied  to 
the  Roman  gladiatorial  spirit—  was  introduced  there  by 
Caligula,  and  became  very  popular. 

Go  not  to  the  mrattelinge,  ne  to  scholynge  at  cok. 

Baieee  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  40. 

wrest-pin  (rest'pin),  n.  In  the  pianoforte  and 
harp,  a  steel  pin  driven  into  the  wrest-block  or 
frame,  around  which  one  end  of  a  string  is 
wound,  and  by  turning  which  the  string  may 
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be  tuned;  a  tuning-pin.   The  upper  part  of  the  pio 
is  square  in  section,  so  as  to  be  turned  by  a  tuning-ham- 
mer or  -key.    See  cut  under  Aorp.- Wrest-pin  piece,  in 
the  pianoforte,  a  metal  plate  through  which  the  wrest- 
pins  are  screwed  into  the  wrest-block. 
wrest-plank  (rest'plangk),  m.    Same  as  wrest- 
block. 
wretch (rech), TO. and ffl.  [<  'M.'E.wreeche,wrechche, 
wrsecche,  ivrehehe,  <  AS.  wrecca,  wrascca,  wreea, 
outcast,  exile  (=  OS.  wrekkio,  an  adventurer, 
warrior,  =  OHGr.  wreccho,  reecho,  a  banished 
man,   exile,   stranger,   adventurer,   MHG.  G. 
reche,  a  warrior,  hero,  giant), lit.  'one  driven 
out';  cf .  wrsBC,  exile,  <  wrecan,  drive  out,  banish, 
persecute, avenge, wreak :  see wredk^.l    X.n.  1. 
A  very  miserable  person;  one  who  is  in  a  state 
of  desperate  unhappiness  or  misfortune,  or  is 
exposed  to  imavoidable  suffering  or  disgrace. 
I  wrecche,  which  that  wepe  and  waille  thus. 
Was  whylom  wyf  to  King  Capaneus. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  73. 

Fly,  ye  Wretches,  fly,  and  get  away,  for  your  King  is 

slain.  Baker,  Chronicles^  p.  16. 

The  poor  wretch,  half  dead  with  fear,  expected  every 

moment  to  fall  by  the  bloody  hands  of  the  Djawi. 

Brtuie,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  690. 

2.  A  sorry  or  contemptible  creature;  a  despi- 
cable person:  a  term  of  opprobrium  applied  to 
one  who  has  incurred  condemnation  by  mis- 
conduct, and  often  used  on  slight  occasion  and 
with  little  intended  force. 

Fie  on  thee,  vrretch  !  'tis  pity  that  thou  livest 
To  walk  where  any  honest  men  resort. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  v.  1.  27. 

Does  not  every  dowager  in  London  point  to  George 

Fitz-Eoodle  as  to  a  dissolute  wretch  whom  young  and  old 

should  avoid?  Thackeray,  Fitz-Boodle's  Confessions. 

3.  Body;  creature;  thing:  used  (in  some  man- 
ner that  indicates  the  intention)  of  a  person 
regarded  with  some  degree  of  kindly  or  ironical 
commiseration,  or,  when  genuine  words  of  en- 
dearment seem  inadequate,  with  tender  sympa- 
thy or  passion,  or  even  with  admiration. 

Excellent  wretch!    Perdition  catch  my  soul. 
But  I  do  love  thee  1  Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3.  90. 

Poor  wretch  was  never  frighted  so. 

Drayton,  Nymphidia,  at.  27- 
Come  forth. 
Fond  wretch,  and  know  thyself  and  him  aright. 

Shelley,  Adonais,  zlvii. 

Il.f  a.  Miserable;  wretched. 
Thu  wrecche  wiht  Owl  and  Nightingale,  L  666. 

wretchcockt,  n.    See  wretchock. 
wretched  (reeh'ed),  a.  [<  ME.  wrecched,  wrecked^ 
wriched,  wretched,  miserable ;  <  wretch  -i-  -e^. 
For  the  form,  cf.  wicked^.^     1.  Suffering  from 
or  affected  by  extreme  misery  or  distress ;  deep- 
ly afflicted;  miserable;  unhappy. 
Thir  wormes  ete  that  wreche  [var.  wreched]  manne. 
Old  Eng.  Metr.  HomUies  (B),  L  216.    (Morris  and  Skeat.} 
I  am,  my  lord,  a  wretched  Florentine. 

Shak.,  All's  Well,  v.  3. 168. 
0  wretched  husband  of  a  wretclied  wife ! 
Born  with  one  fate,  to  one  unhappy  life  I 

Pope,  niad,  xxii.  608. 
All  his  life  long  he  had  been  learning  how  to  be  wretch- 
ed, as  one  learns  a  foreign  tongue. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  x. 
2.  Characterized  by  or  causing  misery  or  un- 
happiness; very  afflicting,  annoying,  or  uncom- 
fortable; distressingly  bad  in  condition  or  re- 
lation: as,  the  wretched  condition  of  a  prison;. 
wretched  weather;  a  wretched  prospect. 
Unhappy,  wretclied,  hateful  day  I 

Shak.,  K,.  and  J.,  iv.  5.  43. 
It  WM  not  merely  during  the  three  hours  and  a  half 
Which  Uncle  Sam  claimed  as  his  share  of  my  daily  life 
that  this  wretched  numbness  held  possession  of  me. 

Eawthx>me,  Scarlet  Letter,  Int.,  p.  39. 
"phe  wretched  business  of  warfare  must  finally  become 
Obsolete  all  over  the  globe. 

J.  Fiske,  Amer.  PoL  Ideas,  p.  151. 
8.  Of  miserable  character  or  quality;  despica- 
ble; contemptible;  reprehensible;  strongly  ob- 
jectionable: used  of  persons  or  things:  as,  a 
wretched  blunderer  or  quibbler ;  a  wretched  quib- 
ble ;  wretched  stuff. 

Safe  where  no  critics  damn,^  no  duns  molest. 
Where  wretched  Withers,  Ward,  and  Gildon  rest. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  296. 
At  war  with  myself  and  a  wretched  race. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  ».  2. 

4.  Worthless;  paltry;  very  poor,  mean,  ineffi- 
oient,  unsatisfactory,  unskilful,  or  the  like :  as, 
awreteAec?poem;  a.  wretched  c&hva.;  a.  wretched 
defense  or  piece  of  work. 

Affected  noise  is  the  most  wretched  thing 
Ihat  to  contempt  can  empty  scribblers  bring. 

Roscommon,  Translated  Verse. 
piulS;  ^'  •^'"■'°™'  ■woebegone.- 3.  Vile,  sorry,  shabby. 


wretchedhead 

TTretchedheadf,  ».  [<  ME.  wreoehedhede;  < 
wretched  +  -head.']  Misery;  ■wretchedness. 
Bob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  102. 

■wretciedly  (reoh'ea-li),  achi.  [<  ME.  vireoched- 
Uche;  <  wretched  +  -Zi/^.]  In  a  wretched  or 
worthless  manner;  miserably;  contemptibly; 
poorly. 

Ihei  lyren  taMe  wrecohed  Uehe;  and  thei  eten  but  ones 
in  the  day,  and  that  but  lytille,  nonther  In  Courtes  ne  In 
other  places.  ilandemlU,  Travels,  p.  251. 

Nor  yet  by  kindly  death  she  perished; 
But  wr^hedZy  before  her  fatal  day. 

Surrey,  .^Ineid,  ir.  930. 

The  defenses  of  Plymouth  were  wretchedly  insufficient. 
Lecky,'EDg.  in  18th  Cent.,  3dv. 

He  touches  on  the  wretchedly  careless  performances  of 
early  comedy.  Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  X.  268. 

wretcliedness  (rech'ed-nes),  «.  [<  ME.  wree- 
chednesse;  <  wretched  +  ■tiess.']  1.  The  state  or 
ooudition  of  a  suffering  wretch;  a  wretched  or 
distressful  state  of  being;  great  misery  or  af- 
fliction. 

Is  vnretchedness  deprived  that  benefit, 

To  end  itself  \>j  death  7      ShaJc.,  Lear,  iv.  6.  61. 

2.  Wretched  character  or  quality;  distressing, 
reprehensible,  or  despicable  nature;  aggra- 
vated or  aggravating  badness  of  aaiy  kind. 

Thy  kynde  is  of  so  lowe  a  vrrechednesge 

That  what  love  is  thou  canst  not  seen  ne  gesse. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.  601. 

The  gray  wretcMdrtees  of  the  afternoon  was  a  fit  prelude 
to  Baira.  Barper'i  Mag.,  LXXVII.  782. 

3+.  That  which  is  wretched  or  distressingly  bad ; 
wretched  material,  conduct,  or  the  like ;  any- 
thing contemptible  or  despicable;  wretched 
stuff. 

Yet  hath  this  bird  by  twenty  thousand  fold 
Levere  in  a  forest  that  is  rude  and  cold 
Goon  etc  wormes  and  swich  wrecchediiesse. 

Chaucer,  Manciple's  Tale,  L  67. 

=Syil.  1.  Affliction,  Grief,  Sorrow,  etc.    See  affliction. 
vretchfalt  (rech'ful),  a.   [<  wretch  +  -ful.  Cf . 
wreakful  and  wradtful.]    Wretched.    Wyclif. 
•wretchlesst,  wretchlesslyt,  etc.  Misspellings 
of  retchless,  retchlessly,  etc.,  variants  of  reckless, 
recklessly,  etc. 

The  product  of  these  is  a  wreUshlesa  spirit :  that  is,  an 
aptness  to  any  unworthiness. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  728. 

Cursed  are  al  they  that  do  the  Lord's  busines  wreUih- 
lealy.     Tract,  an.  1655  (Strype's  Cat.  of  Originals,  No.  44). 

The  Devil  doth  thrust  them  either  into  desperation,  or 
into  wretchlessness  of  most  unclean  living,  no  less  perilous 
than  desperation. 

Thirty-nine  Artidet  (Amer.  Bevlsion,  1801),  xvii. 

wretchockf,  wretchcockf  (rech'ok,  reoh'kok), 
n.  [Appar.  <  wretch  +  -ock  or  cock\  n.,  used 
as  dim.]  A  stunted  or  abortive  cock;  the 
smallest  of  a  brood  of  domestic  fowls ;  hence, 
any  puny  or  imperfect  creature. 

The  famous  imp  yet  grew  a  wretchoek  [in  some  editions, 
wreteh^eoelc],  .  .  .  though  for  seven  years  together  he  was 
carefully  carried  at  his  mother's  back. 

B.  Jomaon,  Gipsies  Metamorphosed. 

wrethe^t,  v.    A  Middle  English  form  of  wreathe. 
■wretlie^,  v.    A  Middle  English  form  of  wrath. 
wrethe^t,  «>•    An  obsolete  form  of  writhe. 
wreyet,  i>..t.    An  old  spelling  of  wray.    Chau- 
cer. 
wrick  (rik),  v.    [<  ME.  wricken,  <  MD.  wricken, 
D.  wrikken  =  LG.  wrikken,  move  to  and.  fro,  = 
8w.  vricka  =  Dan.  vrikke,  move,  turn,  wriggle, 
sprain.     Cf.  wrig,  wriggle,  wry^.]     To  twist; 
turn.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
wrick  (rik),  n,    [<  wrick,  «.]    A  sprain. 
wriet,  ».  *.    A  variant  of  wry'^. 
wrigt  (rig)>  *"•  *•  ^'Ki  *■    [Early  mod.  E.  wrygge; 
a  var.  of  wrick.    Cf.  wriggle.2     To  wriggle. 
The  bore  his  tayle  wrygges, 
His  mmpe  also  he  frygges 
Agaynst  the  hye  benche ! 

Skelton,  Glynour  Bummyng,  1, 177. 

Worms  .  .  . 
Do  wrigge  and  wrest  their  parts  divorc'd  by  knife. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Psychathanasla,  II.  ii.  37. 

wriggle  (ng'l),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  wriggled,  ppr. 
wriggUng.  [Formerly  also  wrigle,  riggle;  <  D. 
wriggelen  =  LQ-.  wriggeln;  freq.  of  the  verb 
represented  by  wrig,  ■wrick.']  I.  imtrans.  1.  To 
move  sinuously;  twist  to  and  fro;  writhe; 
squirm;  wiggle. 

Cumberland  acknowledged  her  merit,  after  his  fashion, 
by  biting  his  lips  and  wriggling  in  his  chair  whenever  her 
name  was  mentioned.  Maca/ulaiy,  Mme.  D'Arblay. 

2.  To  move  along  sinuously,  or  by  twisting  and 
turning  the  body,  as  a  snake,  an  eel,  or  a  worm ; 
hence,  figuratively,  to  proceed  by  shifts  and 
turns ;  make  way  by  sinuous  or  crooked  means  : 
as,  to  wriggle  out  of  a  difficulty. 
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We  may  fear  he!  wrigle  in 
Twlxt  him  and  us,  the  prime  man  in  her  favour. 

Brorm,  Queens  Exchange, !. 

It  is  through  these  gaps  that  the  people  barely  wriggle. 

W.  Besant,  Fifty  Tears  Ago,  p.  16. 

n.  trans.  To  cause  to  wriggle ;  twist  and 
shake  slightly  and  quickly;  effect  by  wrig- 
gling- 

Their  tayls  with  croompled  knot  twisting  swashlye  they 
■  "  '  Stanihurst,  JIneid,  li. 


When  you  wait  behind  a  chair  at  meals,  keep  constantly 

wriggling  the  back  of  the  chair,  that  the  person  behind 

whom  you  stand  may  know  you  are  ready  to  attend  him. 

Swift,  Advice  to  Servants  (Footman). 

The  .Pi-Utes  .  .  .  wriggled  their  way  out  through  the 
passages  in  the  rooks.  The  Century,  XLI.  649: 

wriggle- (rlg'l),  w.  i<  wriggle,  v.]  1.  The  mo- 
tion of  one  who  or  that  which  wriggles ;  a  quick 
twisting  motion  or  contortion  like  that  of  a 
worm  or  an  eel. 

They  [dapper  men]  have  always  apeouliar  spring  in  their 
arms,  a  wriggle  in  their  bodies,  and  a  trip  in  their  gait. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  85. 

He  was  a  person  of  sinuous,  snake-like  presence,  and 

seemed  capable  of  shedding  his  complete  attire  by  means 

aionedettvrriggle.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXS.Y1.  i23. 

2.  Something  showing  the  effect  of  wriggling 
or  sinuous  action ;  a  sinuosity  or  contortion ; 
a  wrinkle.     [Eare.] 

Minor  folds  and  wriggles  [in  rocks]  are  frequent. 

Quart.  Jauir.  Oeol.  Soc.,  XLPT.  11. 

wriggler  (rig'16r),  «.  [<  wriggle  +  -ej-l.]  1. 
One  who  or  that  which  wriggles ;  specifically, 
one  of  the  active  larvse,  as  of  mosquitos,  seen 
in  stagnant  water.  Alsowiggler. — 2.  A  person 
who  practises  wriggling  methods ;  one  who  pro- 
ceeds by  sinuosity  or  trickery. 

For  Providence,  ... 

In  spite  of  all  the  wrigglers  into  place. 

Still  keeps  a  seat  or  two  for  worth  and  grace. 

Cowper,  Tirocinium,  1.  432. 

wriggling  (rig'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  wriggle, 
».]    Same  as  wriggle. 

Wright  (lit),  n.  [<!  ME.  wrighte,  wrihte,  wrigte, 
wruhte,  wurhte,  write,  <  AS.  wyrhta  (=  OS.  wurh- 
tio  =  OHG-.  wwhto),  a  worker,  wright,  <  AS. 
wyrht,  gewyrht  (=  OS.  wv/rht  =  OHG-.  wwruht, 
wwraht,  a  work,  deed),  <  wyrcan,  etc.,  work:  see 
work.]  One  whose  occupation  is  some  kind  of 
mechanical  business;  an  artificer ;  a  workman, 
especially  a  constructive  workman.  As  a  sepa- 
rate word  it  originally  signified,  as  it  still  does  in  Scotland 
and  some  parts  of  England,  a  carpenter  or  any  worker  in 
wood.  It  is  common  in  composition,  as  in  caxt/wright, 
w&inwright,  wheelzwiffAi,  mUlwr^ht,  shipwright,  etc.,  and, 
in  a  somewhat  figurative  sense,  ylxywrigM. 

He  was  a  wel  good  wrighte,  a  carpentere. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  614. 
All  the  laid-on  steel 
Can  hew  no  further  than  may  serve  to  give  the  timber 

th'  end 
Fore-purpos'd  by  the  skilful  wright. 

Chapawm,  Iliad,  xv.  379. 

Wrightia  (ri'ti-a),  n.  [NX,.  (E.  Brown,  1811), 
named  after  William  "Wright,  a  physician  and 
botanist  in  Jamaica.]  A  genus  of  plants,  of  the 
order  ApooyrMcese,  tribe  EchiUdex,  and  subtribe 
Parsonsiex.  It  is  characterized  by  having  a  corolla- 
tube  usually  short  and  bearing  on  the  throat  five  or  more 
scales  and  an  exserted  cone  of  anthers,  and  by  seeds 
furnished  with  a  tuft  of  hairs  at  the  base  and  with  broad 
convolute  cotyledons.  There  are  about  12  species,  natives 
of  tropical  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia.  They  are  shrubs 
or  small  trees,  with  long  loose  branches,  opposite  feather- 
veined  leaves,  and  red,  white,  or  yellowish  salver-shaped 
flowers,  commonly  in  terminal  cymes.  W.  anMdysenieriea, 
a  small  tree,  the  source  of  conessi  bark  (see  barH^,  in  In- 
dia a  leading  remedy  for  dysentery,  is  now  classed  under 
Holarrhena.  For  W.  tinctoria,  see  palay,  1,  and  ivory- 
tree. 

wrightin  (ri'tln),  n.    Same  as  conessine. 

wrightryt  (rit'ri),  n.    [ME.,  <  wright  +  -ry  (see 
-ery).]    The  business  of  a  wright. 
Now  assay  wille  I 
How  I  can  of  wrigMry. 
'  Townmy  Mysteries,  p.  26. 

wrimplet  (rim'pl),  v.  and  n.    Same  as  rimple. 
I  holde  a  forme  within  a  wHmpled  skin. 

S.  Whetstone,  Bemembrance  of  Gascoigne. 

wrincht  (rinoh),  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  vari- 
ant of  wrench. 

These  devout  Prelates  for  these  many  years  have  not 
ceas't  in  their  Pulpits  wrinehing  and  spraining  the  text. 
Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

wrine^t  (rin),  v.  t.    Same  as  wry^. 

wrine^  (rin),  n.  [Appar.  a  particular  use  of 
ri/ne^,  a  ditch,  trench,  spelled  in  imitation  of 
wrinkle.]    A  wrinkle.    SalMwell.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

wring  (ring),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  wrvmg  (formerly 
sometimes  wrvnged;  wrang,  the  original  pret- 
erit, is  now  oiily  provincial),  ppr.  wringing. 
[<  ME.  wrvngen  (pret.  wrang,  wrong,  wronge,  pi. 
wrungen,  wrongen,  pp.  wrungen,  wronge),  <  AS. 


wring 

wringan  (pret.  wrang,  pp.  wrungen),  press, 
strain,  wrmg,  =  D.  wringen  =  L(J.  wringen, 
twist  together,  =  OHCi.  ringan,  MH(J.  Gr.  ringen, 
wrin^,  struggle,  wrestle,  wrest,  =  Goth.  *wrig- 
gap,,  indicated  by  the  deriv.  wruggo,  snare ;  cf . 
Sw.  vrdnga,  distort,  wrest,  pervert,  Dan.  vrin- 
gle,  twist,  tangle  (vringeUhornet,  having  twisted 
horns) ;  prob.  connected  with  wrick,  wrig,  wryK 
Hence  ult.  wrangle,  wrong,  etc.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  twist  in  the  hands,  as  something  flexible; 
twist  or  flex  forcibly :  as,  to  wring  clothes  after 
washing,  to  force  out  the  water;  to  wring  a 
friend's  hand  in  cordial  greeting:  often  with 
out. 
Mark  how  she  wrings  him  by  the  fingers. 

Detker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  iii.  2. 

Just  help  me  wring  these  [clothes]  out,  and  then  111 
take  'em  to  the  mangle.     Mrs.  Oaskdl,  Mary  Barton,  viji. 

2.  To  twist  oiit  of  place,  shape,  or  relation; 
bend  or  strain  tortuously  or  twistingly:  as,  to 
wriri,g  a  mast;  to  wring  the  neck  of  a  chicken. 

His  neck  in  twa  I  wat  they  hae  wrung. 

Jack  o'  the  Side  (Child's  Ballads,  TL  84X 

My  spirit  yearns  to  bring 
The  lost  ones  back — yearns  with  intense  desire. 

And  struggles  hard  to  wring 
Thy  bolts  apart,  and  pluck  thy  captives  hence. 

Bryant,  The  Past. 

3.  To  turn  or  divert  the  course  or  purport  of; 
distort;  pervert.    [Archaic.] 

Octavio  was  ever  more  wrong  to  the  worse  by  many 
and  sundry  spites. 

Aschmn,  To  John  Asteley.   (Eneye.  Did.') 
Or  else  they  would  straine  us  out  a  certaine  figurative 
Frelat,  by  wringing  the  collective  allegory  of  those  seven 
Angels  into  seven  single  Bochets. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  L  6. 

4.  To,  affect  painfully  by  or  as  if  by  some  con- 
torting or  compressing  action  or  effect;  tor- 
ture; rack;  distress;  pain. 

Wee  know  where  the  shoo  wrings  you. 

MUlon,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  BemonsL 
Oh,  Portins !  didst  thou  taste  but  half  the  griefs 
That  wring  my  soul,  thou  couldst  not  talk  thus  coldly. 

Addison,  Cato,  i.  1. 

5.  To  force  out,  as  a  fluid,  by  twisting  or  con- 
torting pressure ;  extract  or  obtain  by  or  as  it 
by  a  squeezing  flexure;  hence,  to  squeeze  out 
in  any  way;  extort:  as,  to  wrimg  water  from 
clothes;  to  V}ring  a  reluctant  consent  from  a 
person:  often  with  out. 

He  hath,  my  lord,  wrung  from  me  my  slow  leave 
By  laboursome  petition.  ShoJt.,  Hamlet,  i.  2.  58. 

The  English  government  now  chose  to  wring  money  out 
of  Cheyte  Sing.  Maeavlay,  Warren  Hastings. 

To  wring  off,  to  force  of!  or  separate  by  wringing. 

The  priest  shall  .  .  .  vfringofhWheai.        Lev.  L  16. 
To  wring  out.  (a)  To  force  or  squeeze  out  by  tvristing. 

He  .  .  .  thrustthefleecetogether, andwWn^gfJthedew 
out  of  the  fleece.  Judges  vL  38. 

(b)  To  free  from  a  liquid  by  twisting  or  compression:  as, 
to  wring  out  clothes. 

And  the  Cabalists  .  .  .  say  that  Eves  sinne  was  no- 
thing but  the  wringing  out  of  grapes  to  her  husband. 

Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  19. 

To  wring  the  (or  one's)  hands,  to  manifest  pain  or  dis- 
tress byclasping  the  hands  tightly  together,  with  or  with- 
out a  twisting  motion. 

So  efter  that  he  longe  hadde  hyre  compleyned. 
His  hondes  wronge,  and  seyde  that  was  to  seye. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  117L 
She  wrings  her  Hands,  and  beats  her  Breast. 

Congreve,  Death  of  Queen  Mary. 

Under  emotion  we  see  swayings  of  the  body  and  wring- 
ings  of  the  hmtds. 

H.  Speneer,  Pop.  ScL  Mo.,  XXXVin.  11. 

II.  i/ntrans.  1.  TJo  writhe;  twist  about,  as 
with  anguish;  squirm;  suffer  torture. 

Lat  him  care  and  wepe  and  wringe  and  waille. 

Chaucer,  Clerk's  Tale,  1. 1156. 

'Tis  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience 
To  those  that  uiring  under  the  load  of  sorrow. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  v.  1.  28. 
Such  as  are  impatient  of  rest, 
And  wring  beneath  some  private  discontent. 

Chapman,  Byron's  Conspiracy,  i.  1. 
3.  To  pinch;  pain. 

A  faire  shooe  wrings,  though  it  be  smoothe  in  the  wear- 
ing, Dyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  474. 

St.  To  force  one's  way  by  pressure. 

Thus  out  at  holes  gonne  wringe 
Eveiy  tyding  streght  to  Fame, 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  2110. 

wring  (ring),  n.  [<  ME.  wringe,  wrynge,  <  AS. 
*wringe,  in  wm-wrimge,  a  wine-press,  <  wringan, 
press,  wring:  see  wring,  v.]  1.  A  wringer  or 
pressor;  awine-press  or  cider-press.  [Obsolete 
or  prov.  Eng.] 

And  erly  sette  on  werkyng  hem  the  wirynge. 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  19L 


wring 
2t.  Action  expressive  of  anguish ;  writhing. 

The  sighs,  and  tears,  and  blubbers,  and  mrin(/t  of  a  dis- 
consolate mourner.  Bp,  HaJl,  Contemp.,  iv.  24. 

■wringer  (ring'fer),  ».  [<  MB.  wringer;  <  wring 
+  -eri.]     1.  One  who  wrings,  as  clothes. 

His  washer  and  his  ivringer.  Shdk.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  1.  2. 6. 
2.  An  apparatus  for  forcing  water  from  any- 
thing wet;  especially,  a  utensil  for  laundry  pur- 
poses, in  which,  however,  the  clothes  are  not 
wrung  or  twisted,  but  are  passed  between  two 
or  more  adjustable  rollers  which  press  strongly 
against  each  other. — 3.  An  extortioner. 

wringing-machine  (ring'ing-ma-shen"),  n.  A 
machine  for  pressing  moisture  from  something ; 
especially,  a  clothes-wringer. 

wringing-wet  (ring'ing-wet),  a.  So  wet  as  to 
require  wringing;  so  wet  that  water  may  be 
wrung  out. 

A  poore  fisherman,  .  .  .  with  his  clothes  wringing-viet. 
Hooker^  Sermon  on  Jude. 

wring-staff  (ring'staf ),  n.  A  strong  bar  of  wood 
used  by  shipwrights  in  bending  planks  and 
binding  them  in  place.  Also  wrain-staff. 
wrinkle^  (ring'kl),  n.  [<  ME.  wrivMl,  wrin- 
kel,  wrinele,  wrynlcyl,  <  AS.  *wrincle  (Somner)  = 
MD.  wrinckel,  wrynekel,  a  wrinkle ;  a  dim.  form, 
perhaps  from  the  root  of  wrirtg,  v.  The  leel. 
hrukm  =  Sw.  ryrika  =  Dan.  rynhe,  a  wrinkle,  ap- 
pear to  be  of  different  origan:  see  ruek^.^  A 
slight  ridge  in  or  raised  line  on  a  surface  caused 
by  contraction,  folding,  puckering,  or  rumpling ; 
a  line  of  corrugation,  generaEy  one  of  a  series, 
either  regularly  or  irregularly  disposed;  a 
crease:  as,  wrmkles  in  a  garment,  or  in  an  old 
man's  face ;  wrmkles  (small  corrugations)  in  a 
rock. 
Wrynkyl  or  playte  in  clothe.    Plica. 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  634. 
With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  vrrinkles  come. 

SAoft.,  M.  of  v.,  i.  1.  80. 
A  glorious  church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle. 

Eph.  v.  27. 

wrinkle^  (ring'kl),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  wrinkled, 

ppr.  wrinkling.    [=  MD.  wrinckelen,  wrynckelen; 

from  the  noun.]     I.  trans.  To  form  wrinkles  in: 

contract,  fold,  or  pucker  into  small  ridges  and 

;    furrows  or  creases ;  corrugate ;  crease. 

Hollow  eye  and  wrinkled  brow. 

S?iak.,  M.  of  v.,  Iv.  1.  27a 
Within  the  surface  of  the  fleelang  river 
The  vfrinkled  image  of  the  city  lay, 

SheUey,  Evening. 
So  yellow  as  she  was,  so  vrHnUed,  so  sad  of  mien ! 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  vii. 

No  care  may  wrinkle  thy  smooth  brow.  , 

Williamt  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  1. 157. 

H.  intrans.  To  become  contracted  into  wrin- 
kles; shrink  intofurrows  and  ridges;  be  marked 
with  wrinkles. 
When  high  in  the  field  the  fern-leaves  wrinkle. 

And  brown  is  the  grass  where  the  mowers  have  mown. 
R.  W.  Gilder,  Lyrics,  Song  of  Early  Autumn. 

Mrs.  Putney  was  a  small  woman,  already  beginning  to 
wrinMe.  HoweUs,  Annie  Kilbum,  iv. 

wrinkle^  (ring'kl),  n.  [A  particular  use,  orig. 
slang,  of  wrinkU^,  n.  According  to  Skeat,  it  is 
a  dim.  of  ME.  wrmk,  wrenk,  <  AS.  wrenc,  a  trick : 
see  wrench,  to.]  A  short  pithy  piece  of  informa- 
tion or  advice ;  a  valuable  hint;  a  bit  of  usefid 
knowledge  or  instruction ;  a  good  idea ;  a  trick ; 
a  point;  a  notion;  a  device.     [CoUoq.] 

Theyare  too  experte  In  lone,haulng  learned  in  this  time 
of  their  long  peace  euery  wrinekle  that  is  to  be  scene  or 
imagined.  Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  389. 

Philip,  when  thou  goes  courtitf,  come  t'  me,  and  all  give 
thee  many  a  ti/rinkle.       Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xii. 

Oh,  you  are  up  to  this  wrinkle,  are  you? 

Harpei's  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  569. 

wrinkle-beaked  (ring'kl-bekt),  a.  Having  a 
wrinkled,  suleate,  or  ridged  and  furrowed  bill : 
specifying  one  of  the  anis,  Crotophaga  sulciros- 
tris.  This  bird  is  common  in  parts  of  Texas,  and  thence 
through  much  of  South  America.    See  cut  under  ani. 

wrinkled  (ring'kld),  a.  In  0067.,  marked  with 
parallel  and  somewhat  irregular  raised  lines ; 
having  wrinkles;  rugose;  corrugated — Wrinkled 
homblll,  the  bird  Cranarhinus  carrugatus,  whose  high 
carinated  casque  is  laterally  corrugated. 

wrinkling-machine  (ringk'ling-ma-shen"),  n. 

A  machine  for  forming  transverse  wrinkles  on 

the  upper  leathers  of  boots  and  shoes. 
wrinkly   (rin^k'li),  a.     [<    wrinkle^   +  -y''-.'] 

Somewhat  wnnkled ;  having  a  tendency  to  be 

WTLnMed;  puckered;  creased. 

His  old  wriiMy  face  grew  quite  blown-out  at  last. 

Carlyle,  The  Century,  XXIV.  18. 

Mrs.  Waule  .  .  .  giving  occasional  dry  wrinkly  indica- 
tions of  crying.  George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  xxxii. 
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Wrisbergian  (ris-b6r'gi-an),  a.  [<  Wrisberg: 
see  def.]  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  named  after, 
H.  A.  Wrisberg  (1739-1808),  a  German  anato- 
mist: noting  various  anatomical  parts,  com- 
monly described  in  English  as  of  Wrisberg,  or 
Wrisberg's,  not  Wrisbergian. 

Wrisberg's  abdominal  brain.  The  solar  plexus 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve. 

Wrisberg's  cartilage.  See  cartilage  of  Wris- 
berg, under  cartilage. 

Wrisberg's  ganglion.  See  cardiac  ganglion  of 
Wrisberg,  under  ganglion. 

Wrisberg's  nerve.  See  neroe  of  Wrisberg,  un- 
der nerve. 

tirrist  (rist),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  a,lso  wreast, 
wrest;  <  ME.  wrist,  wriste,  also  wirsie,  wyrste,  < 
AS.  wrist  (usually  in  comp.  hand-wrist)  i= 
OPries.  wriust,  riust,  wirst,  werst  (hondrJivriust, 
' hand-wrist, V*^'^''**!  'foot-wrist,'  instep)  = 
LGr.  wrist  =  MHG.  rist,  riste,  G.  rist  (G.  dial. 
frist),  hand-  or  foot-joint;  cf.  G.  wider-rist, 
withers  of  a  horse  (see  withers),  =  leel.  rist  = 
Sw.  Dan.  vrist,  instep ;  with  formative  -t  {-tht 
>  -St),  <  writhan,  twist,  writhe :  see  withe,  and 
cf.  wrest.']  1.  That  part  of  the  fore  limb  or 
arm  which  comes  between  the  forearm  and  the 
hand,  and  ^y  which  the  latter  is  joined  or 
jointed  to  the  former ;  the  wrist-joint ;  techni- 
cally, the  carpus,  or  the  carpal  articulation. 
The  wrist  is  the  first  segment  of  the  manus,  and  its  skele- 
ton consists  in  man  of  seven  carpal  bones,  together  with 
a  sesamoid  bone  (the  pisiform)  on  the  ulnar  side,  these 
eight  bones  being  disposed  in  two  rows  of  four  each,  proxi- 
mal and  distal.  The  whole  set  of  bones,  their  articula- 
tions with  one  another  and  with  the  radius,  ulna,  and  the 
severalmetacarpalSjtogether  with  theligaments and  other 
associated  soft  parts,  are  included  in  the  term  wrist.  The 
motions  of  the  wrist  as  a  whole  upon  the  forearm  include 
all  the  movements  of  flexion,-  extension,  abduction,  ad- 
duction, and  circumduction,  together  with  the  move- 
ments of  pronation  and  supination  impressed  upon  the 
wrist  by  the  rocking  of  the  radius  about  the  ulna ;  but  the 
motion  of  the  individual  carpal  bones  upon  one  another  is 
slight,  and  that  between  the  distal  carpals  and  the  meta- 
carpalB  is  still  less.  In  most  other  animals  than  man,  the 
movements  of  the  wrist  are  more  restricted.  The  term  is 
extended  to  the  corresponding  joint  of  the  fore  limb  of 
other  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles.  Thus  the  so-called 
knee  of  the  horse's  fore  leg  is  anatomically  the  carpus  or 
wrist.  See  carpus,  and  cuts  under  hand,  pisijform,  and 
scaphxAunar. 

Little  Preston  was  found  there  with  both  his  hands  cut 
off  by  the  wreasts. 
W.  PcMen,  Ex.  into  Scotland  (Arber'sBng.  Garner,  III.  128). 

2t.  The  ankle  or  the  instep. 

Then  he  put  on  the  old  man's  hose. 

Were  patch'd  from  knee  to  wrist. 

RoKn  Hood  Resemng  the  Widow's  Three  Sons  (Child's  Bal- 

[lads,  V.  264). 
3.  In  mach.,  a  stud  or  pin  projecting  from  the 
side  of  a  crank,  wheel,  or  other  moving  part, 
and  forming  a  means  of  attachment  to  a  con- 
necting-rod leading  to  some  other  part  of  the 

mechanism .  Also  called  wrist-pin Bridle  wrist, 

in  the  manage,  the  wrist  of  the  horseman's  left  hand. 
Compare  bridle-hand.— Twiat  Of  the  wrist  See  twist. 
— Wrist  touch,  in  pianoforte-pla/yin^,  a  stroke  or  touch 
which  proceeds  from  the  wrist  rather  than  from  the  fin- 
gers alone  or  from  the  whole  forearm. 
wristband  (rist 'band,  coUoq.  riz'band),  n. 
That  band  or  part  of  a  sleeve,  especially  of  a 
shirt-sleeve,  which  covers  the  wrist.  The  wrist- 
bands sewed  on  to  shirt-sleeves  were  formerly  continued 
with  a  flare  over  the  upper  part  of  the  hand,  serving  the 
purpose  of  the  separate  stiff  cuffs  buttoned  to  the  nar- 
row wristbands  now  in  use.  In  the  times  of  more  elabo- 
rate dressing  such  wristbands  were  often  very  long,  and 
adorned  with  rich  lace  or  fine  embroidery. 

With  that  the  hands  to  pocket  went. 

Full  wristband  deep.  Vanbrugh,  Msop,  it  1. 

He  .  .  .  wore  very  stiff  collars,  and  prodigiously  long 
vmsttands. 

Diekens,  A  Rogue's  Life,  i.    (Household  Words.) 

wrist-bone  (rist'bon),  n.  Any  bone  of  the  wrist 
or  carpus ;  a  carpal  bone.  See  carpus,  wrist,  and 
outs  under  liand,  pisiform,  and  scaphohmar. 

wrist-clonus  (rist'kl6"nus),  n.  A  series  of  jerky 
movements  of  the  hand  produced  in  certain 
nervous  diseases  by  a  sudden  forcible  bending 
back  of  the  wrist. 

wrist-drop  (rist'drop),  n.  Inability  to  extend 
the  hand,  owing  to  paralysis  of  the  extensor 
muscles  in  the  forearm.  It  is  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  lead-poisoning.  Also  called  drop- 
wrist. 

The  case  of  chronic  lead  poisoning,  with  its  accompany- 
ing wrist-drop,  caused  by  the  paralysis  of  the  extensors. 
Amer.  Anthropologist,  I.  68. 
wrister  (ris'tfer),  n.    A  covering  for  the  wrist ; 
a  wristlet.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

A  neighbor,  come  to  tea,  was  crocheting  wristers  for  her 
8«ardian.  The  Century,  XXVI.  624. 

wristfall  (rist'fai),  n.  A  deep  rufiBe  of  various 
materials,  usually  lace,  falling  from  a  wrist- 
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band  or  the  lower  part  of  a  sleeve.  See  falli, 
n.,  8. 

Men  and  women  alike  were  In  Puritan  dress.    Some, 

however,  had  discarded  the  lace  writlfaZls  and  neckbands. 

A.  E.  Barr,  Friend  Olivia,  iii. 

wrist-guide  (rist'^d),  n.    Same  as  chiroplast. 

wrist-joint  (rist'joint),  n.  The  carpal  joint 
proper;  the  radiocarpal  articulation,  by  which 
the  hand  as  a  whole  moves  upon  the  forearm  •. 
chiefly  used  as  applied  to  man.  See  carpus, 
wrist,  and  radiocarpal  articulation  (under  radio- 
carpal). 

wristlet  (rist'let),  n.  [<  wrist  +  -let.]  1.  A 
band  worn  around  the  wrist :  applied  to  various 
useful  or  ornamental  objects  of  the  sort,  (o)  a 
covering  of  thick  material  for  the  wrist  to  protect  it  un- 
der exposure  to  cold.  (6)  A  bracelet. 
A  siren  lithe  and  debonaire, 
With  vmstlets  woven  of  scarlet  beads. 

T.  B.  Aldrich,  Fampina. 

2.  A  handcuff.     [Humorous  or  slang.] 

Two  or  three  of  the  party  wearing  black  dresses  instead 
of  grey,  with  leg  irons  as  well  as  wristlets,  to  show  that 
they  were  bad-conduct  men. 

BaUy  Telegraph,  Deo.  31, 1881.    (Eneye.  Vict.) 

wrist-link  (rist'lingk),  n.  A  Unk  with  con- 
nected buttons,  used  for  the  wristband  or  cuff. 
Encyc.  Diet. 

wrist-pin  (rist'pin),  n.  1.  In  ma^ih.,  any  pin 
forming  a  means  of  connecting  a  pitman  to  a 
cross-head  or  crank ;  more  particularly,  the  pin 
of  the  crank  to  which  a  pitman  is  connected. 
The  pin  in  the  cross-head  is  in  the  United  States  more 
generally  called  cross-head  pin. 
2.  A  pin  in  a  wrist-plate  of  a  steam-engine, 
whether  connected  with  an  eccentric-rod  or 
with  a  valve-rod. 

wrist-plate  (rist'plat),  n.  l.  A  plate  which 
oscillates  on  a  central  pivot,  and  from  the  face 
of  which  project  one  or  more  crank-pins  or 
-wrists  for  the  connection  of  rods  or  pitmans. — 
2.  Specifically,  a  plate  used  in  some  kinds  of 
automatic  cut-off  engines.  It  has  a  reciprocating 
rotary  motion  on  a  central  pivot,  and  is  actuated  through 
a  limited  arc  by  the  rod  of  an  eccentric  on  the  crank-shaEt 
of  the  engine.  From  its  face  project  Jour  crank-wrists, 
which  give  it  its  name.  Two  of  these  vmsts  are  respec- 
tively connected  with  rods  that  actuate  the  rocker-arms 
of  two  separate  oscillating  plug-valves,  for  introducing 
steam  into  the  cylinder  on  opposite  sides  of  the  piston 
alternately.  The  other  two  wrists  are  similarly  connected 
to  independently  operating  exhaust-valves. 

writi  (rit),  n.  [<  MB.  writ,  wryt,  wrytt,  iwrit,  < 
AS.  ge-writ,  writ,  a  writ,  writing,  or  scripture 
(=  OHG.  rig,  a  letter,  MHG.  m,  (i.  riss,  a  rent, 
a  tear,  ritze,  a  wound,  a  scratch,  =  Icel.  rit,  a 
writ,  writing,  penmanship,  =  Goth,  writs,  a 
stroke,  a  point),  <  writan,  etc.,  write :  see  write.] 

1.  That  which  is  written ;  a  writing:  used  es- 
pecially of  the  Bible,  with  holy  or  sacred,  often 
capitalized  as  a  title. 

Wherfore  thel  conne  meche  of  Holy  Wrytt,  but  thei  un- 
dirstonde  it  not  but  af  tre  the  Lettre. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  136. 

O  cursed  Eld  !  the  cankerworme  of  writs. 

How  may  these  rimes,  so  rude  as  doth  appeare, 

Hope  to  endure?  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  iL  33. 

This  city  [Csesarea]  is  remarkable  in  sacred  writ  upon 

several  accounts.  Pocoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  U.  L  60. 

2.  In  law,  a  precept  under  seal,  in  the  name  of 
the  people,  or  the  sovereign,  or  other  compe- 
tent legal  authority,  commanding  the  ofBcer  or 
other  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  or  issued 
to  do  or  refrain  from  doing  some  specified  act. 
In  early  times,  when  the  pleadings  and  proceedings  gen- 
erally in  actions  were  oral,  writs  were,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, the  written  parts  of  an  action  (besides  judgments  in 
courts  of  record),  it  being  for  obvious  reasons  required  that 
the  waiTant  by  which  a  person  or  his  property  might  be 
seized,  or  his  conduct  controlled  under  penalty  of  con- 
tempt, should  be  ejEpressed  in  writing  and  attested  by  the 
name  and  seal  of  the  government. 

3.  A  formal  instrument  or  writing  of  any  Mnd. 

Folded  the  writ  up  in  form  of  the  other. 

Shak.,  Hamleli  v.  2.  61. 
Bwronsbywrtt  SeeSaroml.— Close  writs.  Seedoaei. 
7:^^°P^R.^"^^^  ^"^  tMdorse.— Judicial  writ,  a  writ 
issued  by  tie  courti  as  distinguished  from  an  original 
™T,(.-Optipnal  writ  See  optional.—  Original  writ 
W  ine  writ  formerly  required  to  be  issued  from  jChan- 
cery,  under  the  seal  of  the  sovereign.bef  ore  the  commen  ce- 
ment of  an  action  in  a  court  of  common  law :  so  called  to 
^Jl??'"^^  A'J,?"  Jid'oial  writs,  or  writs  issued  by  the 
court  in  which  the  action  was  thus  brought,  in  the  course 

ri,ff,^^^™*'"?  ^^^  ?''"°°-  W 1°  *li»  United  States,  a  man- 
„^^PJ,®''°Pi'^f?"'Bout  of  the  clerk's  office  in  any  of  the 
courts  of  law,  by  the  authority  and  in  the  name  of  the  State 

?fri==P'™°u^^?^"H""^^''  •*«  »«»!  o*  "»e  court  from  which 
It  issues,  bearing  teste  of  the  chief  justice  of  the  court,  if 

^H»Jf,3°^  %<P"i^'  f^^  ^'«°«"*  ^  ">»  o'^rk  of  the  couit. 
ffnX„r  J  t^'''^?*'^*?  ""J^P^'  *«  appearance  of  thede- 
In  mn»t^ JtS.  «?V  ^^S"*  f™  ^"^  "°'"=«  *»*  He  iB  sued. 
LaiTtS  hS  th„  S^'''?«.''*^V*^"  superseded  by  a  summons, 
issued  by  the  plaintiff's  attorney,  giving  such  notipp  and 
requiring  the  defendant  to  plead.'  ^Se"lZt^„^^^ 
under  on^no/.-Peremptory,  Fismvmle^^^ 
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rogatlve  writ.  Bee  the  qualifying  words. — Service  of  a 
•wnt.  See  iervtce.—  Ship  WTit,  in  fing.  hist,  a  writ  issued 
in  tlie  name  of  tlie  crown  Imposing  the  tax  Icnown  as 
thip^money  (which  see) :  notably  one  of  such  writs  issued 
under  Charles  I.  whichled  to  Hampden's  opposition.  They 
were  declared  illegal  by  16  Car.  I.,  c.  U{1640).— The  writ 
runB.  (a)  The  writ  is  expressed  in  terms  of  or  including : 
as,  the  writ  rum  in  the  name  of  the  people.  (6)  The  writ 
is  legally  capable  of  enforcement :  as,  tM  writ  of  subpoena 
rum  throughout  the  state,  (c)  The  writ  is  practically  ca. 
pable  of  enforcement:  as,  "When  lawlessness  has  yielded 
to  order ;  when  the  Queen's  writ  rum;  when  the  edicts  of 
the  civil  courts  are  obeyed ;  .  .  .  and  when  sedition  is 
trampled  under  foot — then,  and  then  only,  is  there  some 
chance  for  the  development  of  remedial  measures. "  {Bdin- 
burgh  Beo.,  CLXV.  68T.)— TO  Serve  a  writ.  See  to  serve 
a  process,  under  aenie.—lo  serve  a  writ  of  attach- 
ment. See  to  serve  an  attaehment,  under  servel. — 
Twelve-day  writ,  in  Eng.  law,  a  writ  allowed  by  18  and 
19  Vict.,  c.  67,  in  actions  on  bills  and  notes  if  brought 
within  six  months  after  maturity,  warning  defendant  to 
appear  within  twelve  days,  otherwise  Judgment  would  go 
against  him.— Vicontiel  writst.  See  vicoTaiel.—yfiit 
of  accoimt.  See  action  of  account,  under  aeeount.—  Writ 
Of  assistance,  hesaylet,  capias,  certiorari,  consulta- 
tion, dower,  error,  estrepement.  See  assistance,  etc. 
—Writ  of  execution.  See  esoectdim,  8  (6).— Writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  inquiry,  mandamus,  poBsession, 
privilege,  prohibition,  protection,  recaption,  restl- 
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tution,  right,  spoliation,  subpoena,  etc.  See  habeas 
corpus,  impdry,  etc.— Writs  Of  extent.    See  extent,  3(6). 

writ^  (rit).  An  obsolete  form  of  the  third  per- 
son singular  present  indicative  (for  writeth), 
and  an  obsolete  or  archaic  form  of  the  past 
participle,  of  write. 

writability  (ri-ta-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  writable  +  -dty 
(see  -biUty).']  Ability  or  disposition  to  write. 
[Nonce-word.] 

You  see  by  my  v/ritaMlity  in  my  pressing  my  letters  on 
you  that  my  pen  has  still  a  colt's  tooth  left, 

Walpole,  Letters,  IV.  455.    (Davies.') 

writable  (ri'ta-bl)j  a.  [<  write  +  -able.']  Ca- 
pable of  being  written ;  such  as  might  be  set 
down  in  writing.     [Rare.] 

The  talk  was  by  no  means  writable, 'bat  very  pleasant. 
Mme.  D'Arblay,  Diary,  n.  168.    (fiavies.) 

writative  (ri'ta-tiv),  a.  [Irreg.  (after  talkative) 
<  writ{e)  +  -ative.']  Disposed  or  inclined  to 
write ;  given  to  writing.     [Nonoe-word.] 

Increase  of  years  makes  men  more  talkative,  but  less 
writative.  Pope,  To  Swift,  Aug.  17, 1736. 

write  (rit).  V. ;  pret.  wrote  (obs.  or  dial,  wrate,  ar- 
chaic writ),  pp.  written  (obs.  or  archaic  writ,  for- 
merly erroneously  wrote),  ppr.  writing.  [<  ME. 
writen  (pret.  virot,  wroot,  wrat,  pi.  writen,  write, 
pp.  writen,  write  —  with  short  *),  <  AS.  writan 
(pret.  wrat,  pi.  writon,  pp.  writen),  write,  in- 
scribe, orig.  score,  engrave,  =  08.  writan,  cut, 
injure,  write,  =  OFries.  writa  =  D.  rijten,  tear, 
spUt,  =  LG-.  riten  =  OHGr.  rizan,  out,  tear,  split, 
draw,  delineate,  MHG-.  rieen,  G.  reissen,  tear,  = 
Icel.  rita,  scratch,  cut,  write,  =  Sw.  rita,  draw, 
delineate,  =  G-oth.  *wreitan  (in  deriv.  writs,  a 
stroke  or  point  made  with  a  pen),  write.  Hence 
writ^.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  trace  or  form  upon  the 
surface  of  some  material  (a  significant  charac- 
ter or  characters,  especially  characters  consti- 
tuting or  representing  words) ;  set  down,  in  a 
manner  adapted  for  reading,  with  a  pen,  pencil, 
style,  or  anything  with  which  marks  can  be 
made;  inscribe:  as,  to  write  a  word  on  paper; 
to  write  one's  name  with  the  finger  in  sand. 

Aboven,  in  the  Dust  and  in  the  Powder  of  tho  Hilles, 
thei  wroot  Lettres  and  Figures  with  hire  Fingres. 

MandemUe,  Travels,  p.  17. 

They  .  .  .  whose  names  are  not  written  in  the  book  of 

life.  Bev.  xviL  8. 

The  Greek  metropolitan  has  a  very  fine  manuscript  of 

the  Pentateuch,  supposed  to  have  been  vfrote  about  the 

year  eight  hundred. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  it  38. 
There  is  a  Book 
By  seraphs  virit  with  beams  of  Heavenly  light. 

Cowper,  Sonnet  to  Mrs.  Unwin. 

2.  To  cover  with  writing;  trace  readable  char- 
acters over  the  surface  of. 

And  it  [the  roll]  was  written  within  and  without. 

Ezek.  iL  10. 

There  will  she  sit  in  her  smock  till  she  have  vrrit  a  sheet 

of  paper.  Shale.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 138. 

3.  To  express  or  communicate  in  writing;  give 
a  written  account  of;  make  a  record  of,  as 
something  known,  thought,  or  believed:  as,  to 
write  one's  observations ;  he  wrote  down  all  he 
could  remember.  Sometimes,  In  this  and  the  next 
sense,  the  verb  is  followed  by  a  dative  without  its  sign : 
as,  write  me  all  the  news. 

Thanne  sit  he  down  and  writ  in  his  dotage 
That  wommen  kan  nat  kepe  hir  mariage. 

Chaucer,  Frol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  L  709. 

Is  it  not  written,  My  house  shall  be  called  of  all  nations 
the  house  of  prayer  ?  Mark  xL  17. 

All  your  better  deeds 
Shall  be  in  water  writ,  but  this  in  marble. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Philaster,  v.  3. 
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I  chose  to  write  the  Thing  I  durst  not  speak. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii. 

4.  To  set  forth  as  an  author,  or  produce  in  writ- 
ing, either  by  one's  own  or  another's  hand ;  com- 
pose and  produce  as  an  author. 

Write  me  a  sonnet.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  v.  2.  4. 

When  you  writ  your  Fpigrams,  and  the  Magnetic  Xady, 
you  were  not  so  mad.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  16. 

5.  To  designate  by  writing;  style  or  entitle 
in  writing;  record:  with  an  objective  word  or 
phrase. 

0  that  he  were  here  to  write  me  down  an  ass ! 
Shah,  Much  Ado,  iv.  2.  78. 

They  belonged  to  the  armigerous  part  of  the  popula- 

lation,  and  were  entitled  "to  wrUe  themselves  Esquire." 

Be  Quincey,  Bentley,  i. 

6.  To  record;  set  down  legibly;  engrave.      • 
There  is  written  in  your  brow  .  .  .  honesty  and  con- 
stancy. Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  2. 162. 

The  history  of  New  England  is  written  imperishably  on 
the  face  of  a  continent. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  228. 
To  write  down,  (a)  To  set  down  in  writing ;  make  a 
record  or  memorandum  of. 

Having  our  fair  order  written  down. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  2.  4. 

It  was  the  manner  of  that  glorious  captain  [Csesar]  to 
write  down  what  scenes  he  passed  through. 

Steele,  Spectator,  So.  374. 
(b)  To  write  in  depreciation  of ;  injure  by  writing  against : 
as,  to  write  down  a  play  or  a  financial  undertaking ;  to 
write  down  an  actor  or  a  candidate. 

Without  some  infusion  of  spite  it  seems  as  if  history 
could  not  be  written ;  that  no  man's  zeal  is  roused  to 
write  unless  it  is  moved  by  the  desire  to  uirtte  down. 

Stubts,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist,  p.  110. 
To  write  off,  to  cancel  by  an  entry  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  account  or  bill :  as,  to  write  off  discounts ;  to  write  off 
bad  debts. — To  write  out,  (a)  To  make  a  copy  or  tran- 
scription of;  especi^y,  to  make  a  perfect  copy  of,  after  a 
rough  draft;  record  in  full:  as,  when  the  document  is  writ- 
ten &ut  you  may  send  it  off.  (&)  To  exhaust  the  capacity 
or  resources  of  by  excessive  writing:  usedreiiexively:  as, 
that  author  has  written  himself  ovt. — To  Write  up.  (a) 
To  bring  up  to  date  or  to  the  latest  fact  or  transaction  in 
writing ;  write  out  in  full  or  in  detail :  as,  to  write  up  an 
account  or  an  account-book ;  to  write  up  a  fire  or  a  cele- 
bration for  a  newspaper.  (6)  To  attempt  to  elevate  in 
estimation  or  credit  by  favorable  writing;  commend  to 
the  public ;  puff :  as,  to  write  up  a  new  play  or  a  candi- 
date—Written law.    See  lawT-. 

II.  imtrans.  1.  To  be  acquainted  with  or 
practise  the  art  of  writing ;  engage  in  the  for- 
mation of  written  words  or  characters,  either 
occasionally  or  as  an  occupation :  as,  to  write 
in  school ;  to  write  as  a  lawyer's  clerk. 

He  can  wr^  and  read  and  cast  accompt. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  2.  92. 

3.  To  express  ideas  in  writing;  practise  written 
composition;  work  as  an  author,  or  engage  in 
authorship. 

When  I  v>rate  of  these  deuices,  I  smiled  with  my  selfe, 
thinking  that  the  readers  would  do  so  to. 

PutUnham,,  Arte  of  Eng.  Foesie,  p.  84. 
Like'Egyptian  Chroniclers, 
Who  write  of  twenty  thousand  Years. 

Cowley,  Pindaric  Odes,  xii.  2. 

Herodotus,  though  he  wrote  in  a  dramatic  form,  had 

little  of  dramatic  genius.  Macaulay,  History. 

3.  To  conduct  epistolary  correspondence;  com- 
municate by  means  of  letter-writing;  convey 
information  by  letter  or  the  like :  as,  to  write  to 
a  distant  friend;  write  as  soon  as  you  arrive. 

1  go.    Write  to  me  very  shortly. 
Shak.,  Rich,  m.,  iv.  4.  428. 

write  (rit),  «.  [<  write,  V.']  Writing:  chiefly  in 
the  phrase  hand  of  write.  [CoUoq.  or  vulgar.] 
We  trust  you  will  call  back  yourself  from  errors  and 
heresies  advisedly  which  you  have  maintained  rashly,  and 
set  forth  by  word  and  virtte  busily. 
Harding  to  Jewell,  in  Bp.  Jewell's  Works  (Parker  Soc.  ed.), 

[n.  804. 
It  was  a  short,  but  a  well-written  letter,  in  a  fair  hand 
(fwrUe.  6a2t,  Annals  of  the  Parish,  i.    (Davies.) 

writee  (ri4e'),  n.  [<  write  +  -eei.]  A  person 
to  or  for  whom  something  is  written;  a  reader 
as  contrasted  with  a  writer.     [Occasional.] 

And,  indeed,  where  a  man  is  understood,  there  is  ever 
a  proportion  betwixt  the  writer's  wit  and  the  writee's. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  xiv.,  Com.  (ed.  Hooper). 

write-of-hand  (rit'gv-hand'),  n.  Handwriting; 
the  art  of  writing.     [Vulgar.] 

"A  could  wish  as  a'd  learned  write-of-hand,"  said  she, 
"for  a've  that  for  to  tell  Christopher  as  might  set  his 
mind  at  ease." 

Mrs.  Oaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xliii.    (Davies.) 

writer  (ri'tfer),  n.    [<  MB.  writere,  <  AS.  writere 
(=  leel.  ritari);  as  write  +  -eri.]     1.  A  per- 
son who  understands  or  practises  the  art  of 
writing;  one  who  is  able  to  write;  a  penman. 
My  tongue  is  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer.  Ps.  xlv.  1. 

2.  One  who  does  writing  as  a  business ;  a  pro- 
fessional   scribe,   scrivener,   or   amanuensis: 


writhe 

used  specifically  in  England  of  clerks  to  the 
former  East  India  Company,  and  of  temporary 
copying  clerks  in  government  offices ;  in  Scot- 
land, loosely,  of  law  agents,  solicitors,  attor- 
neys, etc.,  and  sometimes  of  their  principal 
clerks. — 3.  A  person  who  writes  what  he  com- 
poses in  his  mind ;  the  author  of  a  written  paper 
or  of  writings ;  an  author  in  general;  a  literary 
producer  of  any  kind :  as,  the  writer  of  a  letter ; 
a  writer  of  history  or  of  fiction. 

Tell  prose  writers  stories  are  so  stale 
That  penny  ballads  make  a  better  sale.     Breton. 
"I  love,"  said  Mr.  Sentry,  "acritic  who  mixes  the  rules 
of  life  with  annotations  upon  writers." 

Steele,  Spectator,  So.  350. 
[For  other  uses  of  the  word,  see  letter-writer,  2, 
and  type-4oriter.'\ 

Ship's  writer.  See  ship.— The  writer,  the  author  of  this 
writing ;  the  writer  hereof :  used  elliptically  by  a  writer 
with  reference  to  himself,  to  avoid  saying  /.—  Writer  of 
the  tallies.  See  tallyi,  1.— Writers'  cramp,  an  occupa- 
tion-neurosis occurring  in  those  who  write  much,  espe- 
cially in  a  contracted  hand.  It  affects  at  first  usually  only 
those  muscles  which  are  directly  concerned  in  the  produc- 
tion of  writing  movements,  but,  if  the  act  is  persisted  in, 
the  neighboring  muscles  may  also  share  in  the  disturbance. 
The  affection  m  ay  manifest  Itself  nnder  one  of  four  forms 
or  a  combination  of  them — n&mely,  paralytic,  in  which 
weakness  in  the  fingers  or  even  absolute  inability  to  hold 
the  pen  is  experienced ;  spastic,  in  which  the  attempt  to 
write  excites  clonic  or  tonic  contractions  of  the  fingers ; 
tremulous,  in  which  the  hand  shakes  so  while  writing  that 
the  letters  formed  are  indistinguishable ;  and  sensory,  in 
which  the  effort  to  write  causes  severe  pain,  tingling,  or 
other  abnormal  sensations  in  the  hand  and  at  times  in  the 
forearm  also.  The  symptoms  vary  greatly  in  different  in- 
dividuals, usually,  however,  increasing  in  severity  as  long 
as  the  attempt  to  use  a  pen  Is  persisted  in.  The  use  of 
steel  pens  and  metal  penholders  is  supposed  to  increase 
the  liability  to  the  affection.  Also  called  scriveners^  eramp 
or  p(^sy,  writers'  palsy  or  paralysis,  and  graphospasm.— 
Writers  to  the  signet.  See  signet,  l. 
writeress  (ri't6r-es),  n.  [<  writer  +  -ess.]  A 
female  writer  or  author.     [Humorous.] 

Kemember  it  henceforth,  ye  writeresses,  there  is  no  such 
word  as  authoress.      Thackeray,  Misc.,  ii.  470.    (Davies.) 

writerling  (ri'ter-ling),  n.  [<  writer  +  -Zimjl.] 
A  petty  or  sorry  writer  or  author.     [Bare.] 

Every  writer  and  writerling  of  name  [in  France]  has  a 
salary  from  the  government. 

W.  Taylor,  1802  (Kobberds's  Memoir,  I.  420).    (Davies.) 

writership  (ri'tfer-ship),  n.  [<  writer  +  -ship.'] 
The  office  or  employment  of  a  writer  in  some 
official  capacity. 

writhe  (riTH),  v. ;  pret.  and.  pp.  writhed,  ppr. 
writhing.  [<  ME.  writhen,  wrythen  (pret.  wroth, 
wrooth,  wreeth,  pi.  writhen,  pp.  writhen  (with 
short  i),  wrethen),  <  AS.  writhan  (pret.  wrath, 
pp.  writhen),  twist,  wind  about,  =  OHG.  ridan, 
MHG.  riden,  G.  dial,  wrideln,  twist  together,  = 
Icel.  ritha  =  Sw.  vrida  =  Dan.  vride,  wring, 
twist,  turn,  wrest.  Hence  ult.  wreath,  wrest, 
wrist.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  turn  and  twist  about; 
twist  out  of  shape  or  position;  wrench;  eon- 
tort. 

The  stortes  [grape-stalks]  sof te  in  handes  wol  thai  take 
And  writhe  hem,  and  so  vyrithen  wol  thai  lete 
Hem  honge  and  drie  awhile  in  sonnes  hete. 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  206. 
Sa  suld  we  wryth  all  syn  away. 
That  in  our  breistis  bred. 
The  Bludy  Serk  (ChM's  Ballads,  VIII.  151). 

The  desolate  little  shanty  was  plainly  to  be  seen  among 
the  naked  and  writhen  boughs  of  the  orchard. 

The  AUanUc,  LVIII.  389. 

2.  To  wrest  perversely;  vn-est;  pervert. 

The  reason  which  he  yieldeth  showeth  the  least  part  of 
his  meaning  to  be  that  whereunto  his  words  are  writhed. 

Hooker. 

3.  To  wrench;  wring;  extort.  [Obsolete  or 
archaic] 

The  nobility  hesitated  not  to  follow  the  example  of 
their  sovereign  in  writhing  money  from  them  by  every 
species  of  oppression.       Scott,  Ivanhoe,  vi.    (Imp.  Diet) 

II.  intrans.  To  move  or  stir  in  a  twisting  or 
tortuous  manner;  twist  about,  as  from  pain, 
distress,  or  stimulation. 

The  poplar  writhes  and  twists  and  whistles  in  the  blast. 
Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  186. 

Supposing  a  case  of  tyranny,  the  Tuscans  wiU  wriggle 
under  it  rather  than  writhe;  and  if  even  they  should 
vmthe,  yet  they  will  never  stand  erect.  Landor. 

She  writhed  under  the  demonstrable  truth  of  the  char- 
acter he  had  given  her  conduct. 

George  Eliot  Mill  on  the  Floss,  v.  6. 

The  wrttMn^  worm  .  .  .  failed  to  allure  the  scaly  brood. 
Geikie,  Geol.  Sketches,  i. 

writhe  (ri^n),  «.  [(.writhe,  v.]  1.  A  contor- 
tion of  form  or  features,  as  from  pain  or  other 
emotion ;  an  act  of  writhing.     [Bare.] 

Ferhai)s  pleasure  is  the  emotion  evidenced  by  the  silent 

writhe  with  which  Jim  receives  this  piece  of  information. 

R.  Broughton,  Alas,  xvL 

2.  The  band  of  a  fagot.  HaViwell.  [Prov.Eng.] 


wTithel 

•writhelt,  writhlet  (risH'l),  v.  t.  [Freq.  of 
writhe;  cf.  Gr. dial. wrideZn,  twisttogether.]  To 
■wrinkle;  shrivel;  distort. 

This  weak  and  writlded  Bhriinp. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  3.  23. 
Gold|  writMed  eld,  his  lif  e-Bweat  almost  spent. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villanie,  iv.  36. 

writhent  (riTH'en),  p.  a.    Obsolete  or  archaic 

past  participle  of  writhe. 

vritlieiieck  (nTH'nek),  n.    Same  as  wryneck,  3. 
■writhingly  (ri'smng-li),  adv.    In  a  writhing 

manner;  with  writhing.     [Rare.] 

"  Ob ! "  turning  over  writhingly  in  her  cliair. 

R.  Braughtan,  Belinda,  xzz. 

■writhlet,  "•  *•    See  writhel. 

writing  (ri'ting),  n.  [<  ME.  writing,  wrii/wnge 
{at.  Icel.  ritnmg) ;  verbal  n.  of  write, «.]  1.  The 
recording  of  words  or  sounds  ia  significant 
characters;  in  the  most  general  sense,  any  use 
of  or  method  of  using  letters  or  other  conven- 
tional symbols  of  uttered  sounds  for  the  visible 
preservation  or  transmission  of  ideas ;  specifi- 
cally, as  distinguished  from  printing,  stamping, 
incision,  etc.,  uie  act  or  art  of  tracing  graphic 
signs  by  hand  on  paper,  parchment,  or  any  other 
material,  with  a  pen  and  ink,  style,  pencil,  or 
any  other  instrument;  also,  the  ■written  charac- 
ters or  words ;  hand'?mting ;  chirography. 

We  hare,  tbus,  in  this  inscription  at  Abou-Symbol  a 
cardinal  example  of  Greek  writing  as  it  was  used  by  the 
Ionian  and  Dorian  settlers  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands 
about  the  beginning  at  the  sixth  century  B.  0. 

C.  T.  JVeteton,  Art  and  Archraol.,  p.  101. 

Koman  writing — capiti^  uncial,  half -uncial,  and  cursive 
—  became  known  to  the  Western  nations,  and  in  different 
ways  played  the  principal  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
national  styles  of  vnitiitg.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XVin.  156. 

2.  The  state  of  being  written ;  recorded  form  or 
expression:  as,  to  put  a  -prapositioTiin.  writing ; 
to  commit  one's  thoughts  to  wriUng.  in  law  the 
expressions  t»  uniting  ana  written  are  often  construed  to 
include  printed  matter  as  well  as  manuscript. 

Ther  [in  Candia]  was  lawe  fyrst  put  in  wrytyng. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Bng.  Travell,  p.  19. 
Then  Huram  the  king  of  Tyre  answered  in  writing. 

2  Ohron.  ii.  11. 

3.  That  which  is  written,  or  in  a  written  state ; 
a  record  made  by  hand  in  any  way;  a  paper  or 
instrument  wholly  or  partly  in  manuscript;  an 
inscription. 

The  writing  was  the  wr^ng  of  God,  graven  upon  the 
tables.  Ex.  xxxii.  16. 

■Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  let  him  give  her  a 
wr^ng  of  divorcement.  Mat  v.  31. 

I  accepted  of  the  Offer,  and  Writinge  were  immediately 
drawn  between  us.  Dampier,  ■Voyages,  I.  613. 

4.  A  production  of  the  pen  in  general;  a  lit- 
erary or  other  composition ;  any  expression  of 
thought  in  visible  words;  a  scripture. 

I  know  not  whether  it  cause  greater  pleasure  to  reade 

their  writinga,  or  astonishment  and  wonder  at  the  Nation. 

Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  176. 

The  later  Greek  and  Latin  writings  occasionally  contain 
maxims  [concerning  war]  which  exhibit  a  considerable 
progress  in  this  sphere.        Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  273. 

5.  The  emression  of  thought  by  ■written  words ; 
the  use  of  the  pen  in  conveying  ideas;  literary 
production. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  that  age  [eighteenth  century]  to 
have  kept  alive  the  wholesome  tradition  that  Writing, 
whether  in  prose  or  verse,  was  an  Art  that  required  train- 
ing at  least,  if  nothing  more. 

Lowell,  New  Princeton  Kev.,  II.  156. 

Direct  or  independent  irriting.  Same  as  memna- 
tography,  1.— Writing  obligatory.  Same  as  obligation 
6(aX 

■writing-book  (ri'ting-bilk),  n.  A  blank  book 
for  practice  in  penmanship ;  a  copy-book. 

■writing-box  (ri'ting-boks),  n.  A  small  box  con- 
taining a  set  of  the  materials  used  in  Chinese 
or  Japanese  writing.     See  writing-set,  2. 

■writing-cabinet  (ri^ting-kab'i-net),  n.  A  piece 
of  furniture  in  which  a  writing-desk  is  com- 
bined with  drawers  or  cupboards,  shelves  for 
books,  or  other  appliances. 

■writing-case  (ri'ting-kas),  n.  A  case  con- 
taining materials  and  affording  facilities  for 
writing ;  a  kind  of  portable  writing-desk. 

writing-chambers  (ri'ting-cham"b6rz),  n.  pi. 
Rooms  or  offices  occupied  by  a  la^wyer  and  his 
clerks,  etc. ;  a  law  ofloe. 

writing-de^  (n'tiug-desk),  n.  1,  A  writing- 
table,  especially  one  in  which  the  whole  or  a 
Sart  of  the  top  is  sloping,  and  the  space  below 
le  top  is  occupied  ■with  drawers,  pigeonholes, 
or  shelves:  sometimes  there  is  also  a  raised 
frame  or  case  of  drawers,  shelves,  or  pigeon- 
holes. Compare  writing-table  and  escritmre. — 
2.  A  portable  ■writing-case,  usually  made  of 
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wood  and  of  moderate  size,  closing  up  tightly 
for  security  and  convenience,  and  fitted  to  con- 
tain stationery  of  all  sorts,  papers  on  file,  writ- 
ing materials,  etc. 

writing-folio  (ri'ting-fo'lio),  n.  A  cover  for 
■writing-paper,  etc.,  usually  ha-ving  leaves  of 
blotting-paper  within  it,  which  serve  as  a  pad 
for  ■writing  on. 

■writing-frame  (ri'ting-fram),  n.  A  frame  for 
the  use  of  blind  or  partially  blind  persons  in 
■writing,  made  to  hold  the  sheet  of  paper  firmly, 
and  furnished  ■with  an  adjustable  guide  for  the 
formation  of  lines. 

writing-ink  (ri'ting-ingk),  n.    See  ink^,  1. 

'Writing-maclline(ri'ting-ma-shen''),  n.  Atype- 
■writer. 

■writing-master  (ri'ting-mas"t6r),  n.  1.  One 
who  teaches  the  art  of  penmanship.— 2.  The 
yeUow  bunting,  Emheriza  eitritiella :  so  named 
from  the  irregularly  scribbled  lines  on  its  eggs. 
Also  called,  scribbling  or  wrilmg  lark,  for  the 
same  reason.  See  cut  under  yellowhammer. 
[Local,  Eng.] 

writing-paper  (ri'ting-pa^pfer),  n.  Paper  fin- 
ished ■with  a  smooth  surface,  generally  sized, 
for  ■writing  on. 

writing-reed  (ri'ting-red),  n.    See  reedX. 

■writing-school  (ri'ting-skol),  n.  A  school  or 
an  academy  where  hand^writing  or  calligraphy 
is  taught. 

■writing-set  (ri'ting-set),  n.  1.  A  set  of  small 
objects,  necessary  or  useful,  designed  for  a 
library-table,  as  inkstand,  pen-tray,  rack  for 
pens,  case  for  paper  and  envelops,  portfolio 
holding  blotting-paper,  candlesticks,  etc.,  and 
sometimes  larger  articles  in  which  two  or  more 
of  the  above  are  combined.  These  objects  are 
often  made  to  correspond  in  material  and  de- 
sign.—  2.  A  set  of  the  boxes,  ink-stone,  water- 
pot,  etc.,  used  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  ■writing, 
often  of  lacquer,  or  mounted  in  metal. 

writing-table  (ri'ting-ta"bl),  n.  1.  A  table 
fitted  for  ■writing  upon,  sometimes  differenti- 
ated from  a  writing-desk,  as  being  a  piece  of 
furniture  for  the  library  rather  than  for  the 
business  office. — 2f.  A  tablet;  a  table-book. 

He  asked  for  a  writingtaUe,  and  wrote,  saying.  His  name 
is  John.  Luke  i.  63. 

The  author  defies  them  and  their  wrMng-tailes. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  ii  2. 

Eliee-hOle  writing-table,  a  writing-table  having  a 
square  or  arched  opening  by  which  the  knees  of  the  per- 
son using  it  are  accommodated  under  the  surface  upon 
which  he  writes,  but  with  drawers,  closets  with  pigeon- 
holes, or  shelves,  etc.,  on  one  or  both  sides.  Also  knee- 
hdle  desk. 

writing-telegraph  (ri'ting-tel"e-graf ),  n.  Any 
telegraphic  system  in  which  the  message  is 
automatically  recorded;  more  commonly,  a 
telegraphic  apparatus  by  means  of  which  the 
record  of  the  message  reproduces  the  hand- 
writing of  the  sender — for  example,  the  telau- 
tograph. 

written  (rit'n).    Past  participle  of  write. 

■wrixlet,  "•  *•    [ME.,  <  AS.  wrixUmi,  exchai^e.] 

1.  To  exchange. — 2.  To  envelop;  ■wrap;  con- 
found. 

What  whylenes,  or  wanspede,  wryxles  our  mynd7 

Deetruetim  of  Tray  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  1.  9327. 

■wrizzledt  (riz'ld),  a.  [Prob.  a  form  of  writhel, 
wrifhle,  confused  ■with  grizzled.']  Wrinkled; 
shriveled. 

Her  wrided  skin,  as  rough  as  maple  rind. 

Spenser,  P.  Q.,  I.  viii.  47. 
His  wriizled  [var.  wrinMed]  visage.  Gay,  Wine,  1.  9. 

wroghtet,  wrohtet.  Middle  English  forms  of 
wrought,  preterit  and  past  participle  of  work. 

wrokeut,  ■wroket.  Obsolete  past  participles  of 
wreak^. 

■wrong  (r6ng),  a.  and  n.  [So.  wrang;  I.  a.  <  ME. 
wrong,  wrang,  <  AS.  *wrang  (not  found  as 
adj.)  (=  MD.  wrcmgh,  wramck,  D.  wrang,  bitter, 
harsh,  sharp  (of  acids),  =  Icel.  rangr,  -wry, 
■wrong,  unjust,  =  Sw.  vrdmg  =  Dan.  vrang, 
■wrong),  <  vjringam  (pret.  ivrang) :  see  wring,  v., 
and  n.  Cf.  E.  tort,  ■wrong,  ult.  <  L.  tortus,  twist- 
ed, n.  n.  <  ME.  wrong,  wrang,  <  late  AS.  wrang 
=  MD.  wrongh,  wronck,  ■wrong :  see  I.]  I.  a. 
If.  Crooked;  t-wisted;  wry.  WycUf. 
His  bee  [an  eagle's]  is  get  bifom  wrong, 
Thog  hise  limes  senden  strong. 

Religfuim  AnHqum,  I.  210. 

2.  Not  right  in  state,  adjustment,  or  the  Uke ; 
not  in  order;  disordered ;  perverse ;  being  awry 
or  amiss. 

I've  heerd  my  aunt  say  as  she  found  out  aa  summatwas 
wrong  wi"  Nancy  as  soon  as  th'  milk  turned  bingy. 

Mrs.  Gaekell,  Sylvia'?  Lovers,  xv. 


wrong 

3.  Deviating  from  right  or  truth ;  not  correct  or 
justifiable  in  fact  or  morals;  erroneous;  per- 
verse: as,  wroreg"  ideas;  wrong' courses. 

H  his  cause  be  wrong,  our  obedience  to  the  king  wipes 
the  crime  of  it  out  of  us.  Shak.,  Hen.  v.,  iv.  1. 138. 

For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  flght. 
His  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iil  306. 

It  Is  a  wrong,  egotistical,  savage,  unchristian  feeling, 
and  that 's  the  trufli  of  it.  Thackeray,  Waterloo. 

Men's  judgments  as  to  what  is  right  and  wrong  aie  not 
perfectly  uniform.    J.  SvUy,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  668. 

4.  Deviating  from  that  which  is  correct,  proper, 
or  suitable ;  not  according  to  intention,  rec[uire- 
ment,  purpose,  or  desire :  as,  the  wrong  side  of 
a  piece  of  cloth  (the  side  to  be  turned  inward). 

'  He  call'd  me  sot, 
And  told  me  I  had  tum'd  the  wrong  side  out 

Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  2.  8. 

I  observe  the  Moral  is  vitious ;  Itpomts  the  wrong  way, 
and  puts  the  Prize  into  the  wrong  Hand. 

Jeremy  Cottier,  Short  View  (ed.  1698),  p.  210. 

I  swear  she 's  no  chicken ;  she  'a  on  the  wrang  side  of 
thirty,  if  she  be  a  day.  Swiift,  Polite  Conversation,  i. 

Were  their  faces  set  in  the  right  or  in  the  wrang  direc- 
tion? Macaiday,  Sir  J.  Macldntosh. 

5.  In  a  state  of  misconception  or  error;  not 
correct  in  action,  belief,  assertion,  or  the  like; 
mistaken;  in  error. 

I  was  wrong, 
I  am  always  bound  to  you,  but  you  are  free. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

You  are  wrong,  sir ;  you  are  wrang.  I  have  quite  done 
with  you.    Be  under  no  mistake  upon  that  point 

W.  Besant,  St  Katharine's,  iL  23. 

Wrang  is  in  all  senses  the  opposite  and  correlative  of 
right. 

In  the  wrong  box.  See  hox'^.—  Wrong  font,  said  of  a 
printers'  type,  etc.,  that  is  not  of  the  proper  size  or  face 
for  its  position.  Abbreviated  w.  /.  =^11.  2.  Unfit  un- 
suitable, inappropriate,  inapposite. — 3.  Immoral,  inequit- 
able, unfair.— 4.  Incorrect  faulty. 

II.  n.  1.  That  which  is  ■wrong,  amiss,  or  er- 
roneous; the  opposite  of  right,  or  of  propriety, 
truth,  justice,  or  goodness;  ■wrongfulness;  er- 
ror; e^vil. 

And  the  abusyng  of  jour  Oflyce,  .  .  . 
And  gour  fala  glosing  of  the  wrang, 
Sail  nocht  mak  gow  to  rax  heir  lang. 
Lavder,  Dewtie  of  Kyngis  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  131. 
A  free  determination 
'Twixt  right  and  wrong. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  IL  2. 171. 

The  weak,  against  the  sons  of  spoil  and  wrang. 
Banded,  and  watched  their  hamlets,  and  grew  strong. 
Bryant,  The  Ages,  st  U. 
Those  who  think  to  better  wrong 
By  working  wrong  shall  seek  thee  wide 
To  slaythee. 

WiUiam,  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  34. 

2.  Wrong  action  or  conduct ;  anything  done 
contrary  to  right  or  justice ;  a  violation  of  law, 
obligation,  or  propriety;  in  law,  an  invasion  of 
right,  to  the  damage  of  another  person;  a  tort: 
as,  to  do  or  commit  wrong,  or  a  wrong. 

For  that  Percevale  ly  Galoys  was  accused  with  grete 
wrorige  for  the  deth  of  the  same  hoot  l^e  as  an  Ermyte 
hit  tolde  after  that  hadde  seyn  all  the  dede. 

Xerlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  lit  47fi. 
Cease  your  open  jwo»ff»/ 
Cannot  our  Bishops  scape  your  slanderous  tongues  ? 

Kmeg'  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  10. 
It  is  probable  that  a  man  never  knows  the  deep  anguish 
of  conscious  wrong  until  he  has  had  the  courage  to  face 
in  solitude  its  naked  hideousness. 

J.  Sutty,  Sensation  and  Intuition,  p.  154. 

3.  Harm  or  e^vil  infiicted ;  damage  or  detriment 
suffered ;  an  injury,  mischief,  hurt,  or  pain  im- 
parted or  received :  as,  to  do  one  a  wrong. 

To  forgive  wrongs  darker  than  death  or  night 

SheUey,  Prometheus,  iv. 

4.  A  state  of  being  wrong  or  of  acting  ■wrongly ; 
an  erroneous  or  unjust  ■view,  attitude,  or  pro- 
cedure in  regard  to  anything:  chiefly  in  the 
phrase  in  the  wrong. 

They  were  neither  of  them  dissatisfied  with  the  knight's 

determination,  because  neither  of  them  found  himself  in 

the  wrong  by  it  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  122. 

When  People  once  are  in  the  wrong. 

Each  Line  they  add  is  much  too  long. 

Prior,  Alma,  ilL 

It  is  I  who  ought  to  be  angry  and  unforgiving ;  for  I 

was  in  the  wrong.  Thackeray,  De  finibus. 

Abandonment  for  wrongs.     See  abandonment.— la 
S,  ''^"''S.    See  def.  4.— Private  wrong.    See  private. 
— To  nave  ■wrong,  (ot)  To  have  or  he  on  the  wrong  side ; 
be  wrong,  or  in  the  wrong. 

When  I  Jiad  wrong  and  she  the  right, 

She  wolde  alwey  so  goodely 

Forgeve  me  so  debonairly. 

CAoueer,  Death  of  Blanche,  L  1282. 
(6)  To  suffer  the  infliction  of  wrong ;  have  wrong  treat- 
ment 

CsBsar  has  had  great  wrang.  Shak.,  J.  C,  ill.  2. 115 
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ln^'^\^.*J'^r^g°^^t^ZJ°reTJ!^^^i^ot°^^.  Y°°gll«a'ted  (r&ng'har^ted),  a.  WrOBg  in 
your  remarks  put  me,  or  my  sentiments,  in  the  wrong.  '^^^^^  °^  sensibility ;  not  nght  or  ]U8t  m  feeling. 
=Syii.  1  and  2.  Sin,  Iniquity,  etc.    See  erime.  WTOngneartedliess  (r6ng'Mr'ted-nes),  n.  The 

wrong  (r6ng),  adv.     [<  wrong,  a.]    In  a  wrong    state  or  character  of  being  wronghearted ;  per- 
manner;  not  rightly;  erroneously;  incorrectly;    versity  of  feeling, 
amiss ;  ill.  'Wrong-headedness  may  be  as  fatal  now  as  tvrong-heart- 

The  right  divine  ol  kings  to  govern  vn-ong.  *'*™"- ,  2''^  t''""^'  ^^-  »1»- 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  188.  WTOngless  (rdng'les),  a.    [<  Wrong,  n.,  +  -less.'\ 


To  go  wrong.    See  go. 

Your  strong  possession  much  more  than  your  right, 
Or  else  it  must  go  wrong  with  you  and  me. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  i.  1.  41. 

wrong  (r6ng),  V.  t.     [<  wrong,  k.]     1.  To  do 
wrong  to;  treat  unfairly,  unjustly,  or  harm- 
fully; do  or  say  something  injurious  or  offen- 
sive to;  injure;  harm;  oppress;  offend. 
You  wrong  me,  sir,  thus  still  to  haunt  my  house. 

Skull.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iU.  i.  78. 

2._To  be  the  cause  of  wrong  or  harm  to;  affect 


Void  of  wrong.     [Rare.] 

wronglessly  (rdng'les-li),  adv.  Without  wrong 
or  harm ;  harmlessly'.     [Bare.] 

He  was  .  ,  .  honourably  courteous,  and  wronglessly 
valiant.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  1. 

wrongly  (r&ng'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  wrongliche;  < 
wrong  +  -ly^.^  In  a  wrong  or  erroneous  man- 
ner; unjustly;  mistakenly. 

Thou  .  .  .  wouldst  not  play  false. 
And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win. 
SAofc,  Macbeth,  L  6.  28. 

injuriously;  be  hurtful  to  fin  an  old  nautical  wrongminded  (r6ng'min"ded),  a.  Having  a 
use,  to  take  the  wind  from  the  sails  of,  as  a  mind  wrongly  inclined;  entertaining  erroneous 
ship  in  line  with  another  to  windward.  or  distorted  views. 

All  authoritie  being  dissolved,  want  of  government  did  wrongncss  (rdng'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  wrongnesse  ; 
more  iworefli  their  proceedings  than  all  other  crosses  what-  \  wrong,  a.,  +  -ness.}  If.  Crookedness ;  wry- 
soever.  Quoted  in  Oapt.  John  Smith's  Works,  II.  267. 

It  [a  play]  is  good,  though  wronged  by  my  over  great 


expectations,  as  all  things  else  are.  ~  Pepys,  Diary,  I.  149. 

To  use  the  seaman's  phrase,  we  were  very  much  wronged 
by  the  ship  that  had  us  in  chase. 

Smollett,  Roderick  Kandom,  Ixv. 

3.  To  be  in  the  wrong  in  regard  to;  view  or 
,   consider  wrongly;  give  an  erroneous  seeming 
■to ;  put  in  the  wrong,  or  in  a  false  light. 

Thy  creatures  wrong  thee,  O  thou  sov'reign  Good  1 
Thou  art  not  loved  because  not  understood. 

Cowper,  Happy  Solitude — Unhappy  Men  (trans.). 
Thy  friendship  thus  thy  judgment  wronging 
With  praises  not  to  me  belonging. 

Scott,  Marmion,  ill.,  Int. 

wrong-doer  (r6ng'do'''6r),  7i.  l.  One  who  does 
wrong,  or  commits  wrongful  or  reprehensible 
acts ;  any  offender  against  the  moral  law. 

Especially  when  we  see  the  wrong-dmr  prosperous  do 

we  feel  as  if  the  injustice  of  fortune  ought  to  be  redressed. 

Channing,  Perfect  Life,  p.  10. 

2.  In  laii),  one  who  commits  a  tort  or  trespass ; 

a  tort-feasor. 
wrong-doing  (r6ng'd8"ing),  n.    The  doing  of 

wrong;  behavior  the  opposite  of  what  is  right; 

blameworthy  action  in  general. 
wronget,  wrongent.    Middle  English  forms  of 


wrongeoust,  fl'-    An  old  spelling  of  wrongous. 


ness;  unevenness.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  534, —  2. 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  wrong  or  erro- 
neous; heinousness;  faultiness. 

The  best  have  ^eat  wrongnesses  within  themselves, 
which  they  complain  of,  and  endeavour  to  amend. 

Butler,  Analogy  of  Religion.    (.LatMm.) 

The  virongneas  of  murder  is  known  by  a  moral  intuition. 

H.  Spenoer,  Data  of  Ethics,  §  14. 

wrongous  (rdng'us),  a.  [Also  wrongeous;  < 
ME.  wrongous,  for  earlier  wrongwis,  wrangwis 
(=  Sw.  vrangvis),  wrong,  iniquitous ;  <  wrong  + 
wise^.  Cf.  righteom.']  If.  Wrongful;  unjust; 
improper. 

I  will  not  father  my  bairn  on  you, 
Kor  on  no  wrongous  man. 

CMlde  Vyet  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  77). 

2.  In /Scofe  ZaM),  not  right ;  unjust;  illegal:  as, 
wrongous  imprisonment. 

Every  wrong  must  be  judged  by  the  first  violent  and 
wrongous  ground  whereupon  it  proceeds.* 

James  I.,  To  Bacon,  Aug.  25, 1617. 

wrongouslyt  (r6ng'us-li),  oife.  [Also  wrongeous- 
ly;  <  ME.  wrongously;  <  wrongous  +  -ly^."]  Un- 
justly; wrongfully;  unfairly. 

Here  haue  we  done  and  shewid  curtessy, 
Where  to  uirongously  uillanous  ye  doo, 
To  thys  noble  damicel  and  lady. 

Som.  qfPartenay  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1857. 

Wronski's  theorem.    See  theorem. 


■wronger  (r6ng'6r),  ».     \<  wrong  + -er^.-\    One  wroott.i).    An  old  spelling  of  roo«2. 


■wrott.    An  old  spelnng  of  wrote^. 
wrote^  (rot).    I^eterit  and  obsolete  or  vulgar 
past  partiolple  of  write, 
wrote^t,  V.     A  Middle  English  form  of  root^. 

Bight  as  a  soughe  vrroteth  in  everich  ordure,  so  toroteth 
hire  beautee  in  the  stynkyng  ordure  of  synn. 

CJicvucBT  FarBon's  7ale 

/«?.]    Pulloforoharacterizedby  .^^^^  (r^th),  a.    [<  MB.  wroth,  wrooth,  <  As! 

wrath,  angry  (=  OS.  wreth  =  D.  wreed,  cruel, 
=  loel.  reithr  =  Sw.  Dan.  vred,  angry) ;  prob. 
orig.  'twisted,'  perverse  (=  MHGr.  reit,  reid, 
curled,  twisted),  <  writhan,  pret.  wrath,  twist, 
writhe :  see  writhe.  Hence  ult.  wrath,  m.]  Ex- 
cited by  wrath;  wrathful;  indignant;  angry: 
rarely  used  attributively. 

Kevel  and  trouthe,  as  in  a  low  degree. 


who  inflicts  wrong  or  harm ;  an  injurer ;  a  mis- 
user. 

Hold,  shepherd,  hold  I  learn  not  to  be  a  wronger 
Of  your  word.      Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  iv.  S, 
Caitiffs  and  wrongers  of  the  world.    Tennyson,  Geraint, 
wrongful  (r6ng'ful),_a.      [<  ME.  wrongful;  < 
wrong,  n.,  +    ~  '  Z 

wrong;  injurious ;  unjust ;  unfair:  as,  a  wrong- 
ful taking  of  property. 

1  am  so  far  from  granting  thy  request 
That  I  desilise  thee  for  thy  wrongful  suit. 

Shale.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iv.  2.  102. 
=Syn.  See  wrong,  a. 
wron^uUy  (rdng'ful-i),  adv.  In  a  wrong  man- 
ner ;  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  moral  law  or 
to  justice ;  unjustly :  as,  to  accuse  one  wrong- 
fully; to  suffer  wrongfully. 
Accusing  the  Lady  Hero  wrongfully. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iv.  2.  51. 

wrongfulness  (rdng'ful-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  wrong  or  wrongful ;  injustice. 

wronghead  (r6hg'hed),  a.  and  n.  [<  wrong  + 
head.]    I,  a.  Same  as  wrongheaded.    [Bare.] 

This  jealous,  waspish,  wrong-head,  rhyming  race. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  li.  148. 

II.  n.  A  wrongheaded  person.     [Bare.] 
wrongheaded  (rdng'hed'^ed),  a.     [<  wronghead 
+  -eo2.]    Characterized  by  or  due  to  perver- 
sity of  the  judgment;  obstinately  opinionated; 
misguided;  stubborn. 
A  wrongheaded  distrust  of  England, 

Bp.  Berkeley,  Querist,  §  436. 

wrongheadedly  (rdng'hed"ed-Ii),  adu.    In  a 
wrongheaded  manner;  obstinately;  perversely. 
He  [Johnson] . . .  then  rose  to  be  under  the  care  of  Mr. 


They  been  f  ul  wroihe  al  day,  as  men  may  see. 

Ctiaucer,  Cooli's  Tale,  1.  34. 
In  euery  thyng  thanne  was  he  grevid  soore, 
And  more  wrother  thanne  he  was  before. 

Oenerydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1668. 
Sir  Aldingar  was  iffrothe  in  his  mind. 
With  her  hee  was  never  content. 

Sir  Mdingar  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  244). 
Cain  was  veiy  tmoth,  and  his  countenance  fell. 

Gen.  iv.  6. 
wrotht  (r6th),  V.  i.    [ME.  wrothen,  var.  of  wrath- 
en  :  see  wrath,  v.]    To  become  angry;  be  wrath- 
ful; rage. 

Again  Melusine  wrothed  he  ful  sore. 
That  to  hir  sayd  moch  repref  and  velony. 

Som.  ofPartenay  (E.  B.  T.  3.),  t  1254. 

wrothful  (rfith'fiil),  a.    An  erroneous  form  for 
wrathful. 

The  knight,  yet  wrothfvUl  for  his  late  disgrace, 
Fiercely  advaunst  his  valorous  right  arme. 

'  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  n.  xi.  34. 


Hunter,  the  head-master,  who,  according  to  his  account,  wrothlyt  (r6th  li),  adv.    [<  ME.  wrothli;  <  wroth 
was  very  severe,  and  wrongheadedly  severe.  -[.  -foai     Wrathfiillv ;  anerilv. 

Boeweii,  Johnson,  an.  1719.     .„„.         .,,,  ,.  „,.,. 

Whan  William  saw  hire  wepe,  wrothlz  he  seide, 
"For  seynt  mary  loue,  madame,  why  make  ye  this  sorwe? " 
WUliam  qf  Pttleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3683. 

wrought  (rat),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  work.']  Worked, 
as  distinguished  from  rough:  notii^;  masonry, 
carpentry,  etc. 


The 
per- 


wrongheadedness  (r6ng'hed"ed-nes),  n. 
state  or  character  of  being  wrongheaded 
versity  of  judgment. 

There  is  no  end  of  his  misfortunes  and  wrongheadedness ! 
Waltnle.  Letters,  II.  280. 


wryly 

wrought-iron  (rAt'i^fern),  n.  Iron  that  is  or 
may  be  wrought  into  form  by  forging  or  roll- 
ing, and  that  is  capable  of  being  welded;  malle- 
able iron.    See  iron. 

wrung  (rung).  Preterit  and  past  participle  of 
wring. 

wryl  (ri),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  wried,  ppr.  wrying. 
[<  MB.  wrien,  wryen,  <  AS.  wrigian,  drive,  tend, 
turn,  bend.  Cf.  wrick,  wrig,  wriggle.  Hence 
wry\  a.,  awry.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  turn;  bend; 
wind ;  twist  or  twine  about,  with  or  without 
change  ef  place. 

Howwella  certain  iiri^n^  I  had  of  myneck  became  me. 
Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii. 
The  first  with  divers  crooks  and  turnings  varies. 

P.  Fletcher,  Purple  Island,  f. 

2.  To  swerve  or  go  obliquely;  go  awiy  or 
astray;  deviate  from  the  right  course,  physi- 
cally or  morally. 

And  she  sproong  as  a  colt  doth  in  the  trave, 
And  with  her  heed  she  wryed  faste  awey. 

Chancer,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  97. 
No  manere  mede  shulde  make  him  wrye, 
ffor  to  trien  a  trouthe  be-twynne  two  sidis. 

Bicluird  the  Bedeless,  iL  84. 

How  many 
.  .  .  murder  wives  much  better  than  themselves 
For  wrying  but  a  little !        Sftoft.,  Cymbellne,  v.  1.  6. 

II.  trams.  1.  To  turn;  twist  aside. 

Soone  the!  can  ther  hedys  arway  wrye. 
And  to  f  aire  speche  lightly  ther  errs  close. 

-  Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  63. 

2.  To  give  a  twist  to ;  make  wry ;  writhe ; 
wring. 

TTsing  their  wryed  countenances,  instead  of  a  vice,  to 
turn  the  good  aspects  of  all  that  shall  sit  near  them. 

B.  Jonson,  Case  is  Altered,  ii.  4, 
Guests  by  hundreds  —  not  one  caring 
If  the  dear  host's  neck  were  wried. 

Browning,  In  a  Gondola. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  pervert;  alter. 

They  have  wrested  aadwryeS  his  [Christ's]  doctrine,  and 
like  a  rule  of  lead  have  appUed  it  to  men's  manners. 

^  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  i. 
Ill  slant  eyes  Interpret  the  straight  sun. 
But  in  their  scope  its  white  is  wried  to  black. 

Swinburne,  At  Eleusia. 

[Obsolete  or  archaic  in  all  uses.] 
wryi  (ri),  a.  and  n.    [<  wry\  v.    Cf.  awry.]    L 
a.  1.  Abnormally  bent  or  turned  to  one  side ; 
in  a  state  of  contortion;  twisted;  distorted; 
askew. 

With  fair  black  eyes  and  hair  and  a  wry  nose. 

B.  Jonson,  tr.  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry. 

He  calls  them  [the  clergy]  the  Saints  with  Screw'd  Faces 
and  wry  Mouths. 

Jeremy  Cottier,  Short  View  (ed.  1698),  p.  282. 

2.  Crooked;  bent;  not  straight.     [Bare.] 

Losing  himself  in  many  a  wry  meander. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  i.  2. 

3.  Devious  in  course  or  purpose;  divaricating; 
aberrant ;  misdirected. 

He 's  one  I  would  not  have  a  wry  thought  darted  against, 
willingly.  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  ii.  1. 

Every  wry  step  by  which  he  imagines  himself  to  have 
declined  from  the  path  of  duty  affrights  him  when  he  re- 
flects on  it.  Bp.  AUertmry,  Sermons,  II.  xv. 

To  maJce  a  Wrj  face  or  mouth,  to  manifest  disgust,  dis- 
pleasure, pain,  or  the  like,  by  distorting  or  puckering  up 
the  face  or  mouth. 

You  seem  resolved  to  do  credit  to  our  mystery,  and  die 
like  a  man,  without  Tnakingwry  mouths. 

Seott,  Quentin  Durward,  xxxiv. 

II.  n.  A  twisting  about,  or  out  of  shape  or 
course ;  distortion ;  a  distorting  effect,  [^are 
or  prov.  Bug.] 

He  [the  loach]  looks  so  innocent,  you  make  fuU  sure  to 
prog  him  well,  in  spite  of  the  wry  of  the  water. 

Ji.  D.  BUu^murre,  Loma  Doone,  vii. 

wry^t,  V.  t.     [<  ME.  wryen,  wrien,  wreon,  <  AS. 

■  wre&n,  *wrihan,  ONorth.  wria  (pp.  ivrigen),  cov- 
er, clothe.  Cf.  rig^.]  To  cover;  clothe;  cover 
up;  cloak;  hide. 

Wry  [var.  wre]  the  gleed,  and  hotter  is  the  fyr. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  L  736. 
But  of  his  hondwerk  wolde  he  gete 
Clothes  to  vnryne  hym,  and  liis  mete. 

Bmn.  of  the  Base,  1.  6684. 
With  floode  gravel  let  diligence  hem  wrie. 
And  XKX  dayes  under  that  hem  kepe. 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  216. 

wrybill  (n'M),  n.  A  kind  of  plover,  Anarhyn- 
chus  frontalis,  of  New  Zealand,  having  the  bill 
bent  sidewise.    See  second  cut  under  pZouer. 

wry-billed  (ri'bild),  a.  Having  the  bill  awry 
or  bent  sidewise :  as,  the  wry-hilled  plover.  See 
second  cut  unAei  plover. 

wryly  (ri'li),  adv.  [<  wry^  +  -h^.]  In  a  wry, 
distorted,  or  awkward  manner. 


wryly 

Most  of  them  have  tried  their  fortane  at  some  litUe  lot- 
tery-oflQce  of  literature,  and,  receiving  ablank,havechewed 
upon  it  harshly  and  wryly. 

Landor,  Imag.  Conv.,  Southey  and  Poraon,  i. 

wrymouth  (ri'moutli),  n.  In  ichth. :  ^a)  Any 
fish  of  the  family  Cryj^tacanthodidie  (which  see). 
The  common  wrymouth  is  Cryptacanthodes  maetdatut,  a 
spotless  variety  of  which  is  the  ghost-fish,  specified  as  C. 
inomaim.  It  is  a  blennioid  of  slender  eel-like  form,  nor- 
mally profusely  spotted,  found  not  very  commonly  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Korth  America. 

The  cod-fish,  the  cunner,  the  sea-raven,  the  rock-eel, 
and  the  viry-rruyuCh,  which  inhabit  these  hrilUant  groves, 
are  all  colored  to  match  their  surroundings.    • 

Seienee,  XV.  212. 

(6)  The  electric  ray,  torpedo,  or  numb-fish. 
See  cuts  under  Torpedinidse  and  torpedo. 
wry-mouthed  (n'moutht),  a.    1.  Having  a 
crooked  mouth;  hence,  uniattering. 
A  shaggy  tapestry:  .  .  . 

Instructive  work  1  whose  wry-mtnUk'd  portraiture 
Display'd  the  fates  her  confessors  endure. 

Pope,  Cunciad,  ii.  145. 

2.  In  eoncli.,  having  an  irregular  or  distorted 
aperture  of  the  sheU.  P.  P.  Carpenter. 
■wryneck  (ri'nek),  n.  1.  A  twisted  or  distorted 
neck;  a  deformity  in  which  the  neck  is  drawn 
to  one  side  and  rotated.  See  torUcolUs. — 3; 
A  spasmodic  disease  of  sheep,  in  which  the 
head  is  drawn  to  one  side. — 3.  A  seansorial 
picarian  bird  of  the  genus  lynx  (Junx,  or  Timx), 
allied  to  the  woodpeckers,  and  lielonging  to  the 
same  family  or  a  closely  related  one:  so  called 
from  the  singular  manner  in  which  it  can  twist 
the  neck,  and  so  turn  it  awry.  The  common  wry- 
neck of  Europe  is  J.  (J.  or  F.)  torquiUa;  there  are  sev- 
eral other  similar  species.  These  birds  have  the  toes  in 
pairs,  the  bill  straight  and  bard,  the  tongue  extremely 


Common  Wryneck  {lynx  torqutHa). 

long,  slender,  and  extensile,  and  most  other  characters  of 
the  true  Piddle  or  woodpeckers ;  but  the  tail-feathers  are 
soft,  broad,  and  rounded  at  the  ends,  and  not  used  in 
climbing.  The  wryneck  is  migratory  and  insectivorous, 
and  its  general  habits  are  similar  to  those  of  woodpeckers. 
It  has  a  variety  of  names  pointing  to  its  arrival  in  the  Brit- 
ish Islands  at  the  same  time  a£  the  cuckoo,  as  cudcoo's-fod^ 
■footman,  -knave,  -leader  -maid,  -mate,  -messenger,  -mar- 
row,  -whit,  etc.  It  is  also  called  wrUhen£cfc  and  gnake- 
bird,  fivm  the  twisting  of  its  neck ;  long-tongue  and  tongue- 
bird,  from  its  long  tongue;  ejmnet-hunter,  from  feeding 
on  ants ;  pea-bird,  weet-lnrd,  from  its  cry ;  turkey-bird,  nUe- 
bird,  and  slab,  for  some  unexplained  reasons. 

Even  while  I  write  I  hear  the  quaint  queak,  qneak, 
queak  of  the  wryneck. 

Mortimer  ColHns,  Thoughts  in  my  Garden,  I.  62. 

The  wryneck  will  tap  the  tree,  to  stimulate  the  insect 
to  run  out  to  be  eaten  entire. 

P.  Sobimon,  Under  the  Sun,  p.  S6. 

wry-necked  (ri'nekt),  a.    Having  a  wry  or  dis- 
torted neck. 

When  yon  hear  the  drum. 
And  the  vile  squealing  of  the  wry^tiecl^d  fife. 

Stiak.,  M.  of  v.,  ii.  S.  30. 

[By  some  this  is  understood  as  an  allusion  to  thebend  of  the 
fifer's  neck  while  playing  upon  his  instrument ;  by  others 
(less  probably)  to  an  old  form  of  the  flute,  called  the  fMe- 
6rbee,  having  a  curved  mouthpiece  like  the  beak  of  a  bird 
at  one  side.] 

A  fife  is  a  wry^neckl  musician,  for  he  always  looks  away 
from  bis  instrument. 

Samaby  lUeh,  Irish  Hubbub  (1616).    (Fumess.) 

wryness  (ri'nes),  «.    The  state  of  being  wry  or 

distorted. 
wrytt,  wrytet,  wrythet.   Obsolete  spellings  of 

tariff,  write,  writhe. 
W.  S.    An  abbreviation  of  writer  to  the  signet. 

See  signet. 
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W.  S.  W.    An  abbreviation  of  west-soufhwest. 

wt.    A  contraction  of  weight. 

wuchf.    An  obsolete  form  of  which^. 

wud  (wud),  a.    A  Scotch  form  of  wood^. 

wudder  (wud'6r),  v.  i.    See  wutlier. 

WUdet,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  ivoodX. 

wulfenite  (wid'fen-it),  n.  [Named  after  Baron 
von  Wiilffen  or  Wiafwi,  (1728-1805),  an  Austrian 
scientist.]  Native  lead  molybdate,  a  mineral 
of  a  bright-yellow  to  orange,  red,  green,  or 
brown  color  and  resinous  to  adamantine  luster. 
It  occurs  in  tetragonal  crystals,  often  in  very  thin  tabular 
form,  also  granular  massive.    Also  called  yeUow  lead  ore. 

WuU.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of  will?-, 
will^. 

WUiniuel,  wummle,  n.  Scotch  forms  of  wirnblei. 

wunt,  «•  *•    See  wowi. 

wungee  (wun'je),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A  variety  in 
India  of  the  muskmelon,  Cueumis  Melo,  some- 
times regarded  as  a  species,  C.  dcatrisatus.  It 
is  of  an  ovate  form,  about  6  inches  long. 

wurali,  wurari,  n.    Same  as  curari. 

wurdt,  ri.    An  old  spelling  of  wordX. 

wurmalf  (wer'mal),  n.    Same  as  wormal. 

wnrrus  (wur'usj,  n.  [<  At.  wars,  a  dyestulE 
similar  to  kamila.]  A  brick-red  dye-powder, 
somewhat  like  dragon's-blood,  collected  from 
the  seeds  of  Rottlera  tinctoria. 

wurset,  wurstt.    Old  spellings  of  loorse,  worst. 

Wiirtemberger  (wer'tem-b6rg-6r ;  Gr.  pron.  vlir'- 
tem-ber-ger),  n.  [<  Wiirternberg  (Gr.  Wiirttem- 
berg)  (see  def.)  +  -eri.]  An  inhabitant  of  Wiir- 
ternberg, a  kingdom  of  southern  Germany. 

Wiirternberg  siphon.    See  siphon. 

wurtht.    An  old  spelling  of  worth\  worth^. 

wurtzilite  (w6rt'sil-it)),  n.  [Named  after  Dr. 
Henry  Wurtz,  of  New  York  (b.  1828).]  A  kind 
of  solid  bitumen  found  in  the  Uintah  Moun- 
tains, Utah.  It  has  a  deep-black  color  and  brilliant  lus- 
ter, and  breaks  with  a  conchoidal  fracture.  It  is  elastic 
when  slightly  warmed,  and  in  boiling  water  becomes  soft 
and  plastic. 

WTirtzite  (wert'sat),  n.  [After  0.  A.  Wurtg  (1817- 
1884),  a  French  chemist.]  Sulphid  of  zinc  oc- 
curring in  hexagonal  crystals,  isomorphous  with 
greenockite.  Sulphid  of  zinc  is  accordingly  dimor- 
phous, the  common  form,  sphalerite  or  zinc-blende,  being 
isometric.    Also  called  i^auterite. 

WilTZburger  (w6rts'berg-6r;  G.pron.viirts'biir- 
g6r),  n.  Wine  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
city  of  Wurzburg,  in  Bavaria.  This  name  is  often 
given  to  the  wines  more  properly  called  L^eten^wezn  and 
Steinrwein,  and  to  the  famous  "wine  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

WUS^t,  V.  i.    See  tois^. 

wus^t,  »•    A  Middle  English  form  of  woose,  ooze. 
Hee  wringes  oute  the  wet  wus  and  went  on  his  gate. 

Misamnder  o/Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  712. 

wuther  (wusH'fer),  v.  i.  [Also  wudder;  perhaps 
ult.  <  AS.  woth,  a  noise,  cry,  sound.]  To  make 
a  sullen  roar,  as  the  wind.      [North.  Eng.] 

The  air  was  now  dark  with  snow ;  an  Iceland  blast  was 
driving  it  wildly.  This  pair  neither  heard  the  long  wuth- 
ering  rush,  nor  saw  the  white  burden  it  drifted. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xxxiii. 
From  time  to  time  the  wind  wuthei'ed  in  the  chimney 
at  his  back. 

R.  L.  Stevenson  and  L.  Osbourne,  The  Wrong  Box,  vi. 

There  was  also  a  wutherijig  wind  sobbing  through  the 

narrow  wet  streets.  A.  K  Barr,  Friend  Olivia,  iv. 

wuther  (wusH'er),  n.  [Also  wudder;  <  wuther, 
».]  A  low  roaring  or  rustling,  as  of  the  wind. 
[North.  Eng.] 

I  felt  sure  ...  by  the  wuther  at  wind  amongst  trees, 
denoting  a  garden  outside.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Villette,  xvi. 

wuzzent  (wnz'ent),  a.  A  dialectal  (Scotch) 
form  of  wizened. 

An  I  had  ye  amang  the  Frigate-Whins,  wadna  I  set  my 
ten  talents  in  your  wwaemt  face  for  that  very  word ! 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xviii. 

wuzzle  (wuz'l),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  wuggled, 
ppr.  wuzzUng.    [Origin  obscure.]    To  mingle ; 
mix;  jumble;  muddle.    [New Eng.] 
He  wuzzhd  things  np  in  the  most  singular  way. 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  63. 

Wyandotte  (wi'an-dot),  n.  [Prom  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  tribal  name  Wyandotte.']  An  Ameri- 
can variety  of  the  domestic  hen,  of  medium 
size  and  compact  form,  hardy,  and  valuable  for 
eggs  and  for  the  table.    The  silver  wyandotte,  the 


■wyvern 

typical  variety,  has  every  feather  white  in  the  middle  and 
heavUy  margined  with  black,  except  the  black  tail-feathers 
and  primaries,  the  hackle  (and  in  males  the  saddle),  which 
is  white  striped  with  black,  and  the  white  wing-bows  of 
the  males.  The  golden  wyandotte  replaces  the  white  of 
the  silver  variety  by  orange  or  deep-bull ;  and  the  white: 
wyandotte  is  pure-white.  The  combs  are  rose,  legs  yel- 
low,  and  ear-lobes  red. 

wych  (wich),  n.    See  wicfc*. 

wych-elm,  wych-hazel,  n.  See  tdtcli-elm,  witch- 
hazel. 

Wycliflte.'Wycliffite  ( wik'lif-it),  a.  and  n.  [Also 
Wicliffite,  Wickliffite;  <  Wyclif,  etc.  (see  def.),  -I- 
-»<e2.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  John  Wyelif 
or  de  Wyclif  (a  name  also  written  Wiclif,  Wick- 
liffe,  WycUiffe,  and  in  various  other  ways  re- 
flecting the  varying  orthography  of  his  time, 
properly  in  modem  spelling  Wickliff),  an  Eng- 
lish theologian,  reformer,  and  translator  of  the 
Bible  from  the  Vulgate  (died  1384). 

II,  n.  One  of  the  followers  of  Wyelif,  com- 
monly called  Lollards.  Wyolif's  doctrines,  propa- 
gated in  his  lifetime  and  later  by  open-air  preachers, 
called  "poor  priests,"  largely  coincided  with  the  later 
teachings  of  Luther. 

wydet,  a.    An  old  spelling  of  wide. 

wydewhert,  adv.    See  mdewhere. 

wye^t,  »•    See  wie. 

wye^  (wi),  n.  The  letter  T,  or  something  re- 
sembling it. 

wyert,  n.    In  her.,  same  as  viure. 

wyft,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  wife. 

Wykehamist  (wik'am-ist),  n.  [<  WyJceham 
(see  def.)  +  -isf]  A  student,  or  one  who  has 
been  a  student,  of  Winchester  College  in  Eng- 
land, founded  by  WilUam  of  Wykeham  (1324- 
1404),  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Chancellor  of 
England,  as  a  preparatory  school  for  New  Col- 
lege at  Oxford,  also  founded  by  him.  Also 
used  attributively. 

It  may  reasonably  be  hoped  that  this  is  not  Wykehamitt 
Greek.  Athenasum,  No.  3303,  p.  212. 

We  notice  a  complaint  that  Wykehamists  obtained  an- 
undue  proportion  of  the  university  prizes. 

The  Academy,  No.  873,  p.  66. 

wylet,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  toile^. 

wylie-coat  (wi'li-kot),  n.  [Sc. ;  also  spelled 
uuyle-cot,  wilie-coat;  first  element  uncertain.]  A 
flannel  garment  worn  under  the  outer  clothes; 
an  under-vest  or  under-petticoat. 

wylot,  »■    An  old  spelling  of  willow''-. 

wynt,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  wine. 

wyna^  (mnd),  n.  [Another  spelling  and  use  of 
windX,  m.]  An  aUey ;  a  lane ;  especially,  a  nar- 
row alley  used  as  a  street  in  a  town.  [Scotch.] 
The  wynds  of  Glasgow,  where  there  was  little  more  than 
a  chink  of  daylight  to  show  the  hatred  in  women's  faces- 
George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xxvii. 

wynd^t,  n.   A  Middle  English  spelling  of  wind'^. 
wyndast,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  winda,^. 
wyndewet,  wyndowet,  wyndwet,  wynewet, ». 
Middle  English  forms  of  winnow. 
wyndret,  v.    An  unexplained  verb,  probably, 
meaning  'to  attire'  or  'to  adorn,'  found  in  the 
following  passage : 

It  nedede  nought 
To  wyndre  hir  or  to  peynte  hir  ought. 

Bom.,  of  the  Rose,  I.  1020. 

wynkt,  »•    A  Middle  English  spelling  of  xcinlci-. 
wynn  (win),  n.    [Origin  obscure.]    A  kind  of 

timber  truck  or  carriage.    Simmonds. 
wyntt.    A  contraction  of  windeth,  third  person 

singular  indicative  present  of  wind^. 
wypet,  n.    [<  ME.  wipe,  wype,  a  bird,  <  Sw. 

Norw.  ©ipas  =  Dan.  mbe,  lapwing;  perhaps  so 

called  from  its  habit  of  fluttering  its  wings  (of. 

'Fanellus),  from  the  verb  represented  by  Sw. 

vippa,  rock,  see-saw,  tilt:  see  whip'^.  Otherwise 

imitative;  cf.  weep^.]     A  lapwing. 

Wype,  biyde  or  lapwynge.  Tpupa.  Prompt.  Pan.,  p.  630. 
wypert,  n.    Same  as  wiper. 
nsyppyl-tret,  n.     A  Middle  English  form  of 

whippel-tree. 

wyst,  wyset,  a.  Old  spellings  of  jctsei.  Chaucer, 
wytet,  V.  and  n.    Another  spelling  of  mte^. 
wythe,  n.    See  mthe. 
wyvet,  «.    -An  old  spelling  of  toive. 
wyvert,  n.    See  wiver. 
wyvemt,  n.    See  wivem. 


1.  The  twenty-fourth  letter 
and  nineteenth  consonant- 
sign  in  the  English  alpha- 
bet. In  the  Latin  alphabet,  from 
which  it  conies  to  ours^  it  followed 
next  after  U  or  F(which  were  then 
only  one  letter:  see  V\  and  was 
till  a  late  date  the  last  letter  in 
that  alphabet,  till  F  and  Z  (see 
those  letters)  were  finally  added 
from  the  Greek  to  represent  pe- 
culiar Greek  sounds.  The  sign  X  was  a  Greek  addition 
to  the  Fhenician  alphabet ;  it  had  in  early  Greek  use  a 
divided  value :  in  the  eastern  alphabets,  that  of  kh  (besides 
thesl^sforpAandfA);  in  the  western,  that  of  ^(besides 
the  signs  for  ps  and  U  or  <to).  The  former  of  the  two  came 
afterward  to  be  the  universally  accepted  value  in  Greece 
itself ;  while  the  latter  was  carried  over  into  Italy,  and  so 
became  Boman,  and  was  parsed  on  to  us.  Hence  our  Xlias 
in  general  the  Latin  value  ka;  but  as  initial  (almost  only  in 
words  from  the  Greek,  and  there  representing  a  different 
Greek  character,  the  kffC)  we  have  reduced  it  to  the  2-sound, 
as  in  XerxeSf  xanthous.  In  many  words  also,  especially 
among  those  beginning  with  ex^  it  is  made  sonant,  or  pro- 
nounced as  gz.  The  accepted  rule  for  this  is  that  the  gz- 
sound  is  given  after  an  unaccented  before  an  accented 
vowel,  as  in  exirt,  exilic  (egzert,  egeilie),  over  against  ^xer- 
dte,  ixile  (eksercize,  ekal).  But  usage  does  not  follow  the 
rule  with  exactness,  and  many  cultivated  speakers  disre- 
gard the  distinction  altogether,  pronouncing  everywhere 
alike  ks  (or  kz).  In  any  case,  the  sign  X  is  superfluous  in 
English,  as  it  was  in  Latin  and  in  Greek ;  it  denotes  no 
sound  which  is  not  fully  provided  for  otherwise.  In  Old 
English  it  was  sometimes  used  for  sh,  as  in  xal  =  shall. 

2.  As  a  numeral,  X  stands  for  ten.  'When  laid 
borizontally  ( t>4),  it  stands  tor  a  thousand,  and  with  a  dash 
over  it  (X),  it  stands  for  ten  thousand. 

3.  As  an  abbreviation,  X.  stands  for  Christ,  as 
inXn.(Christian),Xmas.(ChristmaB). — 4.  As  a 
symbol :  (a)  In  ornith.,  in  myologieal  formulas, 
the  symbol  of  the  semitendlnosus  muscle.  A. 
E.  Garrod,.  (b)  In  math.:  (1)  [?.  c]  In  algebra, 
the  first  of  the  unknown  quantities  or  variables. 
(2)  [I.  c]  In  analytical  geometry,  an  abscissa 
orotherreetilinearpoint-eo6rdinate.  (3) Inme- 
ehanies,  the  component  of  a  force  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  axis  of  x. — 5.  Originally,  a  mark  on 
brewers'  casks ;  hence,  a  name  given  to  ale  of 

a  certain  quality.    Compare  XX,  XXX Xn 

fonctioZL    See  function.  "* 

zanorphica  (za-ndr'fi-ka),  n.  A  musical  in- 
strument, resembling  the  harmonlchord  and 
the  tetrachordon,  invented  by  E511ig  in  1801, 
the  strings  of  which  were  sounded  by  means  of 
little  bows. 

Xantharpyia  (zan-thar-pi'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (J.  E. 
Gray),  <  Ur.  \avB6g,  yellow,"  +  NL.  Marpyia, 
q.  v.]  AgenusofPterqpodicfcB.  X.  amplexicau- 
data  is  a  fruit-bat  of  the  Austromalayan  sub- 
region. 

xantharsenite  (zan-thar'se-nit),  n.   [<  Gt.  fav- 
ff^f,  yellow,  -I-  E.  arsemte.']  Ahydrated  arsenate 
of  manganese,  occurring  in  sulphur-yellow  mas- 
sive forms.    It  is  found  in  Sweden,  and  is  re- 
lated to  chondrarsenite. 
zanthate  (zan'that),  n. 
A  salt  of  zanthic  acid. 
zanthein  (zan'thf-in),  n.     _ 
+  -e-j»2.]     That' part  of  the  yellow  coloring 
matter  in  flowers  which  is  soluble  in  water,  as 
distinguished  from  xantMn,  which  is  the  insol- 
uble part, 
xanthelasma  (zan-the-las'mS,),  n.     [NL.,  <  Gr. 
^avddg,  yellow,  +  Ihi'n/m,  a  plate.]     Same  as 
xanthoma. 
Xanthia  (zan'thi-a),  n.     [NL.  (Oehsenheimer, 
1816),  <  Gr.  fai;9df,"yellow.]   A  genus  of  moths, 
of  the  family  Orthomdse,  having  slender  porreet 
palpi,  and  mostly  yellow  or  orange  fore  wings 
undulating  along  their  exterior  border,  it  com- 
prises about  30  species,  and  is  represented  in  Europe,  Asia, 
North  and  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies.   X.  fid- 
vago  is  the  sallow-moth  of  Europe.    Its  larva  feeds  when 
young  on  catldns  of  willow,  later  on  bramble  and  plan- 
tain. 
Xanthian  (zan'thi-an),  a.     [<  Gr.  SavBog,  Xan- 
thus  (see  def.).]    Ot  or  belonging  to  Xanthus, 
an  ancient  town  of  Lyeia  in  Asia  Minor Xan- 
thian BCUlptureB,  a  large  collection  of  sculptures,  chiefly 
sepulchral,  from  Xanthus  and  the  neighboring  region,  pre- 
served in  tlie  British  Museum.    The  collection  includes 


the  reliefs  from  the  so-called  Harpy  tomb.     See  Harpy 
monument,  under  harpy. 
xanthic  (zan'thik),  a.    [<  Gr.  Save6(,  yellow,  + 
-Jc]     Tending  toward  a  yellow  color;  of  or 
relating  to  xantbin;  yellow,  referring  to  the 

color  or  the  urine Xanthlo  acid,  the  general  name 

of  the  esters  or  ether-acids  of  thiosulphocarbonic  acid, 
as  ethyl  xanthic  acid,  C.8O.C2H5.SH,  a  heavy,  oily  li- 
quid with  a  penetrating  smell  and  a  sharp,  astringent 
taste,  many  of  whose  salts  have  a  yellow  color. — Xanthic 
calculus,  a  urinary  calculus  composed  in  great  part  of 
xanthin.— Xanthic  flowers,  flowers  which  have  yellow 
for  their  type,  and  are  capable  of  passing  into  red  or  white, 
but  never  into  blue.  Those  flowers  of  which  blue  is  the 
type,  and  which  are  capable  of  passing  into  red  or  white, 
but  never  into  yellow,  have  been  termed  cj/a7iic.^owerA — 
Xanthic  oxid, xanthin.— Xanthic-oxld  calculus.  Same 
as  xanthic  calcuLy^. 

Xanthidt  (zan'thid),  n.     [<  Gr.  SavBdg,  yellow, 

+  -8^2.]    A  compound  of  xanthogen. 
xanthin, xanthine (zan'thin),)^.  [Also santhm; 

<  Gr.  ^avdds,  yellow,  -I-  -in^,  -ine^.']  One  of  sev- 
eral substances,  so  named  with  reference  to 
their  color.  Especially— (a)  That  part  of  the  yellow 
coloring  matter  of  flowers  which  is  insoluble  in  water.  (6) 
The  yellow  coloring  matter  contained  in  madder.  (0)  A 
gaseous  product  of  the  decomposition  of  xanthates.  (<2) 
A  complex  body,  C5H4lJ'402,  related  to  uric  acid,  occur- 
ring normally  in  small  quantity  in  the  blood,  urine,  and 
liver,  and  occasionally  In  urinary  calculi.  It  is  a  white 
dimorphous  body,  and  combines  with  both  acids  and  bases. 
— Xanthin  calculus.  Same  as  xanthic  calculus.  See 
xanthic. 

xanthinuria  (zan-thi-nii'ri-a,),  n.  [<  xanthin  + 
Gr.  oJpov,  urine.]  The  excretion  of  xanthin  in  ab- 
normal quantity  in  the  urine.    Also  xanthv/ria. 

Xanthispa  (zan-this'pa),  n.    [NL.  (Baly,  1858), 

<  Gr.  ^avddg,  yeUow,  -1-  NL.  Bispa,  q.  v.]  A 
genus  of  leaf-beetles,  of  the  family  Chryso- 
mslidse,  erected  for  the  single  species  X.  eimi- 
coides,  from  Ca,yenne. 

xanthitane  (zan'thi-tan),  «.  [<  Gr.  ^avddg,  yel- 
low, +  (t)itan(ic).']  An  alteration-product  of 
the  sphene  (titanite)  from  Henderson  county, 
North  Carolina.  In  composition  it  is  analogous 
to  the  clays,  but  contains  chiefly  titanic  acid 
instead  of  silica. 

zanthite  (zan'thit),  n.  [<  Gr.  Sav86g,  yeUow, 
+  -»<fi2.]  ^  variety  of  vesuvianite  found  in 
limestone  near  Amity,  New  York. 

Xanthium  (zan'thium),  n.  [NL.  (Tournefort, 
1700 ;  earlier  by  Lobel,  1576),  <  Gr.  ^dvdiov,  a 
plant,  said  to  be  X.  strumarium,  and  to  have 
been  so  named  because  its  infusion  turned  the 
hair  yellow;  <  (avBd;,  yellow.]  A  genus  of  com- 
posite plants,  of  the  tribe  Selianthoideee  and 
subtribe  AmbrosiesB.  it  is  characterized  by  unisexual 
flower. heads,  the  male  with  a  single  row  of  separate  tsracts, 


leaves  which  are  lobed  and  closely  tomentose,  or  are  coarse- 
ly toothed  and  greenish.  The  small  monoecious  flowei. 
heads  are  solitary  or  clustered  in  the  axils ;  in  the  fertile 
heads  the  fruit  forms  a  large  spiny  bur  containing  the 
achenes.  The  species  are  known  as  cockle-bur,  or  as  dot- 
hur;  3  occur  in  the  United  States,  only  1  of  which  is  a  na- 
tive, X.  Canadense,  which  varies  near  the  coast  and  the 
Great  Lakes  to  a  dwarf  variety,  eehinatum,  known  as  sea- 
burdock;  of  the  others,  X.  spirwsmn,  the  spiny  clot-bur, 
thought  to  be  a  native  of  Chili,  is  armed  with  slender  yel- 
lowish trifid  spines  in  the  axils ;  and  X.  strumarium  is  the 
common  species  of  Europe.  In  England  it  is  known  as 
ditch'hur,  burweed,  louse-bur,  and  small  burdock. 

xanthiuria  (zan-thi-u'ri-a),  n.  Same  as  xan- 
thimv/ria. 

Xantho  (zan'tho),  n.  [NL.  (Leach,  1815),  <  Gr. 
^avB6Q,  yellow.]  A  genus  of  braehyurous  crus- 
taceans, of  the  family  Camcnd«,  with  numerous 
species.    Also  Xanthus. 

xanthocarpous  (zan-tho-kar'pus),  a.  [<  Gr.. 
^avBog,  yeUow,  +  KapnS;,  fruit.]  In  bot.,  hav- 
ing yeUow  fruit. 

Xanthocephalus  (zan-tho-sef'a-lus),  n.  [NL. 
(Bonaparte,  1850),  <  Gr.  ^dv06g,  yellow,  +  Ks^aT^, 
head.]  A  genus  of  Icteridie,  or  American  black- 
birds,having  as  type  the  common  yellow-headed 
blackbird  of  the  United  States,  first  described 
by  Bonaparte  in  1825  as  Icterus  icterocephalus, 
and  now  known  as  X.  icterocephalus.  This  large 
blackbird,  of  striking  aspect,  abounds  in  North  America 


[<  xanth(ic)  +  -ate^.'] 
[<  Gr.  ^avBdg,  yellow. 


Upper  Part  of  the  Stem  with  the  Flower-heads  and  Leaves  of 
Cockle-bur  (JTantHtutn  strutftarium). 
a,  staminate  flower;  d,  pistillate  flower;  c,  involucre,  inclosing  two 
pistillate  flowers. 

the  female  armed  with  nnmeroushooked  prickles.  Twenty- 
one  species  have  been  described,  perhaps  to  be  reduced  to 
four ;  they  are  mostly  of  uncertain,  perhaps  of  American, 
origin,  but  are  now  widely  naturalized  throughout  warm 
regions.    They  are  coarse  weedy  annuals  with  alternate 


Yellow-headed  Blackbird  i^afti/zocephalus  icterocephalus),  male, 

from  Hlinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  westward,  extending 
north  into  the  British  possessions,  and  south  into  Mexico. 
The  male  is  jet-black,  with  the  whole  head  and  neck 
bright-yellow,  except  the  black  lores  and  a  black  space 
about  the  base  of  the  bill;  there  is  a  large  white  wing- 
patch,  and  usually  there  are  a  few  yellow  feathers  on  the 
thighs  and  vent.  The  length  is  from  10  to  11  inches,  the 
extent  16}  to  17}.  The  female  is  smaller  and  chiefly  brown- 
ish. This  blackbird  nests  in  marshy  places,  and  laysfrom 
three  to  six  eggs  of  a  grayish-green  color  spotted  with, 
reddish  brown.    Also  called  Xanthotomus. 

Xanthochelus  (zan-tho-ke'lus),  n.  [NL. 
(Chevrolat,  1873),  <  Gr.  favWf,  yellow,  +  xv>^'h, 
a  claw.]  A  genus  of  snout-beetles,  of  the  fam- 
ily CurcuUonidse  and  subfamily  Cleoninee,  hav- 
ing wings  and  somewhat  pruinose  elytra.  It 
contains  less  than  a  dozen  species,  distributed 
from  Egypt  to  Siberia. 

Xanthochlorus  (zan-tho-klo'rus),  ■».  [NL. 
(Loew,  1857),  <  Gr.  ^avSdg,  yellow.  +  x^P^ii 
greenish-yellow.]  A  genus  of  dipterous  in- 
sects, of  the  family  BoUchopodidse,  comprising 
4  small  rust-colored  species  with  yellow  wings, 
of  which  3  are  European  and  1  is  North  Amer- 
ican.   Leptopvs  is  a  synonym. 

Xanthochroa  (zan-thok'ro-a),m.  [NL.(Sohmidt, 
1846),  <  Gr.  \avd6xpooQ,  with  yellow  skin,<  ^avddg, 
yellow,  +  xpoia,  xp^'^t  the  skin.]  A  genus  of 
beetles,  of  the  family  CEdemeridee,  comprising  7 
species,  of  which  3  are  European,  1  is  South 
American,  and  3  are  North  American.  They  are 
small  slender  beetles  with  contiguous  middle  ooxse,  one- 
spurred  front  tibiee,  and  deeply  emarginate  eyes. 

Xanthochroi  (zan-thok'ro-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi. 
of  xanthochrous :  see  xanthochrovs.']  In  etJi- 
not,  one  of  the  five  groups  into  which  some 


Xanthochroi 


6998 


Xanthorrhoea 


anthropologists  classify  man,  comprising  the 
blond  type,  or  fair  whites. 


the  pitcher-plant 
(Sarraeenici!).  The 
larva  is  a  seml- 
looper,  and  is 
beautifully  band- 
ed with  white  and 
purple  or  lake- 
red. 


They  are  found  under  dead  leaves,  stones,  and  moss ;  but 
a  few  Eoropean  species  are  myrmecophilous,  living  in  the 
_.„,...        .  .       ..^        .  ,  .      Tiei\aoi  Formica  raf a  aaAF.fvKgiiuaa. 

co^^.5'"^^,tIS'e^r'^t5^e7^'rai;^mS^wS  Xantholites  (zajL-tho-li'tez)  »  [NL.  (Ethe- 
to  chestnut,  and  skulls  varying  as  to  proportionate  width  ridge),  <  trr.  fowof,  yellow,  +  Awof,  stone.J  A 
—  are  the  prevalent  inhabitants  of  Northern  Europe,  and  genus  of  fossil  crustaceans  from  the  London 
the  type  may  be  traced  into  North  Africa  and  eastward    Slav 

as  far  as  Hindostan.    On  the  south  and  west  it  mixes  with  ___*»._„„   ,„„„  i^,;;'~a^    «      rNTT      f  n™   c™,    Tranthotmc- 

that  of  the  Melanoohroi,  or  daik  whites,  and  on  the  north  Xanthoma  (zan-tho  ma),  n.     [JNJj.,  <  (rr.  fav-  xanwopuo^ 

and  east  with  that  of  the  Mongoloids.  6(if,  yellow,  +  -OTOO.]     A  connective-tissue  new 

E.  B.  Tylor,  Encyc  Brit,  IL  113.    growth  in  the  skin,  forming  soft  yellow  patches, 

xanthochroia  (zan-tho-kroi'a),  re.     [NL.,  <  Gr.    either  flat  (xanthoma  planum)  or  tuberculated 

^avB6^,  yellow,  +  xpola,  the  skin.]    A  yellow    (xanthoma  tuberosum).    The  former  is  especially  apt 

-"        --  -■-        -  to  occur  on  the  eyelids,  being  then  called  a»t7i<Ao?naj7a^- 

brarum.    Also  called  mtUigtridea  and  xanOielasma. 


discoloration  of  the  sMn  resulting  from  pig- 


Zm!^       ^  a;a»«/»Oi.a«fe«.,  xantho-  xanthomatous  (zan-thom'a-tus),  a.     [<  xan- 


zanthochroic  (zan-tho-kro'ik),  a.     [<  xantho- 
chro-ous  +  ■4c.']    Same  as  xanthoehroous. 


fhoma(t-)  +  -ous."]    Inpafhol.,  of  or  {pertaining 
to  xanthoma:  as,  the  xanthomatous  uathesis. 


cine  (zan-tho- 
puk'sin),  n. 
[<  Gr.  ^avddQ, 
yellow,  +  i)«c- 
c(oon)+4neK] 
An  alkaloid 
found  in  Sy- 
drasUs  Cana- 
densis. 


nn...A-...-      .,  ,..     .^  ,^.   ,  xanthomelanous (zan-tho-mel'a-nus), o.  [< Gr.  Xanthopygia 

.?'?_^^S'J?e*!°'L°/l'»''':.a°'l^^>Fed  populations    favS^f,  yellow,  +  ^Aa?  (>e;i«w-),  black.]    Noting    (zan-tho-pij'- 


a  type  or  race  of  men.    See  the  quotation. 

TheXont^meJanous,  with  blackhairand  yellow,  brown, 
or  olive  sldns.      HvxLeg,  Critiques  and  Addresses,  p.  163. 


and  individuals  which  anthropologists  have  designated 
xaiAlvichroic  and  melanocbroic. 

A.  WimshM,  N.  A.  Eev.,  CXXXIX.  264. 

xanthoehroous  (zan-thok'ro-us),  a.  [<  NL. 
*xanthochrous,  <  Gr.  ^avOdxpoog,  yellow-sknmed.  Xanthoma  (zan-tho'ni-S,),  n.  [NIi.  (Baly,  1863), 
<  fai^df,  yellow,  +  ;i;/5da,  skin,  color.]  TeUow-  <  faj/Siif,  yellow.]  A  geiius  of  chrysomelid  bee- 
slmmed ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Xanthochroi.      ties,  comprising  4  species,  all  North  American. 

xanthocon,  xanthocone  (zan'tho-kon,  -kon),  n.  X.  stevensi  and  X.  mllosula  feed  on  the  leaves  of 
[<  Gr.  gavBdg,  yellow,  +  k6viq,  dust.]  An  arsenio-    the  black  walnut. 

sulphid  of  sUver,  of  a  dull-red  or  clove-brown  xanthopathy  (zan-thop'a-thi),  n.  [<  NL.  xan- 
color,  occurring  in  hexagonal  tabular  crystals,  thopathia,  <  Gr.  ^avBoq,  yellow,  +  jriiSof ,  disease.] 
but  commonly  in  crystalline  reniform  masses.     Same  as  xanthochroia. 

When  reduced  to  powder  it  becomes  yeUow  Xanthophsea  (zan-tho-fe'a),  n.  [NL.  (Chau- 
(whence  the  name).    Also  eanthocomte.  doir,  15148),  <  ?av66c,  yeUow,  +  (paid;,  dusky.]  A 

xanthocreatine  (zan-tho-kre'a-tiu),  n.  [<  Gr.  genus  of  beetles,  of  the  family  Ca/rahidse,  com- 
SavBdi,  yellow,  +  xpiag  (Kpear-),  flesh,  +  ■4ne^.']  prising  2  species,  one  from  Australia  and  the 
A  basic  nitrogenous  substance  found  in  museu-    other  from  Oceanica. 

lar  tissue  and  occasionally  in  urine,  occurring  xanthophane  (zan'tho-fan),  n.  [<  Gr.  gavBSg, 
in  the  form  of  yellow  crystalline  plates.  yellow,  +  -ipavrj^,  <  ijmtviaOai,  appear.]    A  yellow 

xanthocreatinine  (zan  *  tho  -  kre  -  at '  i  -  nin),  n.    coloring  matter  derived  from  the  retina, 


Xanthoptera  semicrocea. 
a,  egz,  natural  size  indicated  at  side:  b, 
larva,  dotsal  view ;  c,  one  of  irs  appendages, 
enlarg:ed ;  d,  larva,  side  view ;  e.  pupa  within 
cocoon;  ^,  moth  with  closed  wings;  f,  moth 
with  expanded  wings. 


i-a),  n.  [NL, 
(filyth,  1849, 
and  Zanthopygia,  Blyth,  1847),  <  Gr.  $avB6;, 
yellow,  +  irvyr/,  rump.]  A  genus  of  Old  World 
flycatoners  or  Musdcapidae,  ranging  from  Ja- 
pan and  China  to  the  Malay  peninsula  and 
the  Philippines.  There  are  4  species,  of  2  of  which 
the  males  have  the  rump  yellow  (whence  the  name),  the 
throat  and  breast  yellow,  and  the  tail  black.  These  aie 
X.  tricolor  and  X.  narcisnna.  X.  cya-nomelsena  is  chiefly 
blue  and  black  in  the  male.    X,  fuliginosa  (se'e  water- 


Same  as  xanthooreaUne. 

xanthocyanopsy  (zan^tho-si-an'op-si),  n.  [< 
Gr.  ^avdis,  yellow,  +  idiavbc,  dark-blue,  -I-  o-fig, 
appearance.]  Color-blindness  in  which  the 
ability  to  distinguish  yellow  and  blue  only  is 
present,  vision  for  red  being  wanting. 

Xanthocycla  (zau-tho-sik'la),  n.    [NL.  (Baly, 


xanthophyl,  xanthophyll  (zan'tho-fil),  n.  [< 
Gr.  ^ayB6g,  yellow,  +  ^vAAov,  leaf.]  'In  tot.,  the 
peculiar  yellow  coloring  matter  of  autumn 
leaves,  due  to  the  decomposition  of  chlorophyl. 
Its  chemical  composition  and  the  processes  of 
its  formation  are  not  weU  known.  See  chlo- 
rophpl,  chr^sophyl.     Also  eailed  phylloxanthin. 


1875),  <  Gr.  iavBSg,  yellow,"  +  /rfixXof,  a  ring,  Xanthophylline  (zan-tho-fil'in),  n. '  [<  xantho- 
circle.]  A  genus  of  beetles,  of  the  family  Ghry-    phyl  +  -me^."]    Same  as'  xanthophyl. 
somelidse,  agreeing  somewhat  with  Euphitrsea  xanthophyllite  (zan-tho-fil'it),  n.    [As  xantho- 

in  sternal  structure,  but  with  punctate-striate       '   '   •     ■■""     •      •     ' ■ 

elytra,  and  different  hind  thighs.  The  type  is  X 
chapuisi  from  India.  The  genus  is  supposed  to 
be  synonymous  with  Amphimela  (Chapuis,1875). 
xanthoderma  (zau-tho-d6r'ma),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
^avB6g,  yellow,  -f-  6tpiia,  the  s£in.]  Yellowness 
of  the  skin  from  any  cause ;  xanthochroia, 


Water-robin  {.Xanthopygia fuHginosa). 


phyl  ■+■  -jfts2.]    A  mineral  allied  to  the  micas, 

talc'^s^chfst^7oun,i°^T,' /S^f  if  ^??^^^^         '»«».  ""^^  ^'^^'-  «)  »=  IM^'^"'  o^'--  ^^  «=  ^e  type 
wiw^-t!  •  ■  ?  •    ^•^?-  ^l^toust  m  the  Ural,     of  two  other  genera  iHhyacomis  ^d  Nymphmus).    X. 

Waluewite  is  a  variety  in  distinct  tabular  crystals     Xan-     nardeHna  has  given  rise  to  the  generic  name  Charidky- 
thophylhte  is  closely  allied  to  seybertite  (chntonite),  and     las;  and  X.  eyanomelana  to  that  of  CyanoptHa. 

these  species,  with  chloritoid.ottrehte,  etc.,  constitute  the  Tsmt.linTvinnia     Cv^pti    tlin   ™'<»no^       «        riar 
cUntonite  group,  or  the  brittle  micas.  /^"     *  ^^Sl^x  V  S       r° 'J?    ^  ,^        •,     '-, 

(Kraatz,  1857),  <  Gr.  SavBdg,  yellow,  -f-  nvyii, 


xanthopicrin  (zan-tho-pik'rin),  n.  [<  Gr.  fa»- 
66g,  yellow,  +  mKp6g,  ijitter,  +  -j«2.]  in  chem., 
a  name  given  by  ChevaUier  and  Pelletan  to  a 
yellow  coloring  matter  from  the  bark  of  Xan- 
thoxylum  Caribsewm,  afterward  shown  to  be 
identical  with  berberine. 


rump.]  A  genus  of  American  rove-beetles, 
comprising  1  North  American  species,  X  caoti, 
and  about  15  species  from  South  America,  char- 
acterized by  having  the  marginal  lines  of  the 
thorax  distinct  in  front,  the  inner  well  defined. 


Xanthodes  (zan-tho'dez),  n.  [NL.  (Guen6e, 
1852),  <  Gr.  ^avBdg,  yellow,  +  sldog,  form.]  A  ge- 
nus of  noetuid  moths,  of  Gnen6e's  family  Acon- 
<id»,  comprising  a  few  species  inhabiting  south- 
em  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  whose  metamor-    x„„„„„„i  „^t,^  ueiuBi-uie  ii.     v  ■ 

phoses  are  unknown.    The  fore  wings  are  en-  xanthopicrite  (zan-tho-pik'rit),  n.     [<  Gr.  fav-  ^^fl?°l^S?^®  (zan-tho-ram'nin),  re.    [CGr, 

tire,  usually  rounded,  and  pale-yellow  m  color,     "' '•^       •  •    -'■■■       •     ■-  -  -  ■- ~      '         toroor.  vfiiinw.  -+■  hmnmr  v>nnV+vin7.n  fat^a  vTi^m. 

with  red  or  violet-brown  markings. 

xanthodont  (zan'tho-dont),  a.  [<  Gr.  Saii66g,  yel- 
low, +  bdoi/g  (odovT-)  =  E.  tooth.]  Having  yellow 
teeth,  as  a  rodent.     The  enamel  of  the  front  surface 


Same  as 


teeth  of  most  mammals,  the  piceous  or  reddish-black  teeth 
of  most  shrews  being  another  exception  to  the  rule. 

xanthodontous  (zan-tho-don'tus),  a.  [<  xan- 
thodont ■+■  -ous.]    Same' as  xanthodont. 

xanthogen  (zan'tho-jen),  n.  [<  Gr.  ?avB6g,  yel- 
low, +  -y^g,  producing:  see  -gen.]  A  hypo- 
thetical radical  formerly  supposed  to  exist  in 
xanthle  acid  and  its  compoimds. 

Xanthogramma  (zan-tho-gram'a),  re.  [NL. 
(Schiner,  1860),  <  Gr.  Sav66g,  yellow,  +  ypd/i/m, 


Big,  yellow,  +  mKpSg,  b'itter,  +  ■4te'^.] 
xanthopicrin. 

xanthopous  (zan'tho-pus),  a.  [<  Gr.  ^avB6g, 
yellow,  +  wovg  (noS-)  =  E.  foot.]  In  hot,  hav- 
ing a  yellow  stem. 

[<  xan- 
_        .    .  .  derived  from 

xanthroprotein.— Xanthoproteie  acid,  a  non-crys- 
tallizable  acid  substance  resulting  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  albuminoids  by  nitric  acid. 

xanthoprotein  (zan-tho-pro'te-in),  re.  [<  Gr. 
^avBSg,  yellow,  -I-  E.  protein.]    'The  oharacteris- 


?av86g,  yellow,  -I-  f)dfivog,  buckthorn  (see  £ham- 
was),  -f-_  -ine^.]  A  yellow  coloring  matter  con- 
tained in  Hie  ripe  Persian  or  Turkish  berries 
and  in  Avignon  grains.  See  Persian  herriee, 
under  PersMire. 

Xanthornus  (zan-th6r'nus),  n.  [NL.  (P.  S. 
Pallas,  1769;  ScopoU,  1777;  generally  miscred- 
itedto  Cuvier),  prop.  *Xanthomis,  <  Gr.  ^avB6g. 
yeUow,_  -f-  dpvig,  bird.]  A  large  genus  of  Jeteri- 
dee :  strictly  synonymous  with  Icterus  of  Brisson 
(1760).  Most  of  the  American  caronges,  orioles,  hang- 
nests,  or  trooplals  have  at  some  time  been  placed  in  this 

CPIina  Allan  nnlla.4    Z1»«J..I.' n..     _  — ^  .    '^  -.  .     . 


nitric  acid  on  proteid  matters. 
xanthoproteinic  (zan-tho-pro-te-in'ik),  a.     [< 
xanthoprotein  +  -ic.]     E'elated'to  xanthopro- 
tein. 


mark,  letter.]  A  genus  of  dipterous  insects,  of  xanthopsin  (zan-thop'sin),  re.  [As  xanthops-^ 
the  family  Syrphidse,  closely  allied  to  the  genus  +  4n^.]  Yellow  pigment  of  the  retina. 
Syrphus,  and  comprising  3  European  and  5  xanthopsy  (zan'thop-si),  re.  [<  NL.  xanthopsia, 
North  American  species.  They  are  large,  almost  ^  *?'•  ^a-vBZg,  yellow,  ■¥  S'fig,  appearance.]  Color- 
naked  flies,  of  a  metallic  black  color  broken  with  yellow  blindness  in  which  all  objects  seem  to  have  a 
spots  and  bands.    The  larvae  probably  feed  on  plant-  yellow  tinge  ■  yellow  vision 

a  robber:  see  L.^s.l    In'Jnith..  L  a^enns  of  J^e  presence  of  pustules  on  the  sfan 

Philippine 

Panay.     X 


inches  long,  olive-yellow  above  and  bright-yel- 
low below. 
Xantholinus  (zan-tho-li'nus),  re.  [NL.  (Ser- 
viUe,  1825),  <  Gr.  ^aiddg,  yeUow,  +  NL.  (Sta- 
phy)linus.]  A  genus  of  rove-beetles  or  Staplvy- 
linidae,  of  universal  distribution,  and  compris- 
ing about  100  species,  distinguished  chiefly  b^ 
the  long  terminal  joint  of  the  maxillary  palpi. 


tie  yellow  sub'stancel ormedby  the  action  of  hot  T^a^"+i,™£i''^^*/  Pendulin-m    See  out  under  troopiai. 

Til4Trio  o»^,q  nn  ™o+^^,i  ^o+t^™'  Aantnorrniza  (zan-tho-n'za),  re.     [NL.  (Mar- 

shaU,  1789),  <  Gr.  iavBig,  yeUow,  +  >'Ca,  root.] 
A  genus  of  polypetalous  plants,  of  the  order 
Banuneulacex,  tnbe  Selleborese,  and  subtribe 
Oimtdfugex.  it  is  characterized  by  regular  racemose 
flowers  with  five  or  ten  stamens,  and  five  or  ten  carpels 
which  become  follicles  in  frnit.  The  only  spedes,  X.  ami- 
/oito,  IS  a  native  of  the  United  States,  growing  on  shaded 
mountain-banks  from  Pennsylvania  and  western  New 
■li^^  Kentucky  and  southward.  It  is  a  dwarf  shrub 
with  Its  stem  yellowish  within,  bearing  pinnately  decom- 
pound leaves  and  pendnlons  compound  racemes  of  brown- 
ish-purple flowers  with  petaloid  sepals  and  small  gland- 
luce  petals.  Its  yellow  rootstock  secures  it  the  name  of 
«An*^rftowoot  (which  see);  this  and  the  bark  are  intense- 
rm    ra^Ar^tr    ir      I^f '  *",*  **°'*  *  ^^^^^  *°°''=  <>*  minor  importance. 

[JNL  (Sodoff-  Xanthorrhoea  (zan-tho-re'a),  re.    [NL.  (Smith, 


] 


_  compris- 
ing a  few  "American 
species,  distinguished 
by  the  presence  of  a 
subcellular  areole  on 
the  fore  wings.  X.  semi- 
crocea feeds  in  the  larval 
state    on    the    leaves    of 


Guen^e's  family    f.siTfriamgJ.^-TP:::^!^^^^^^ 
(  1    ..<^     ^^■^•J   ,-A- genus  of  liliaceous  plants  of  the  tribe 

^andreae.  it  is  characterized  by  bisexual  flowers 
^^  .  iw"*  and  partly  glumaceous  perianth-segments, 
^^hLi}"^^"*?,*''  """y  "1*1'  '««'  or  several  ovules  in 
I  ni^oif  rii,^^  ^^  'P^°'^,  "*  »^  Australian ;  they  produce 
WMdv  Jl^  f,ir  !^„°™T°ly.«^'^'°8  up  into  an  arborescent 
woody  trunk,  covered  or  terminated  by  lone  linear  rieid 
crowded  brittle  leaves.  The  nnmerous  small  flowereS« 
densely  compacted  in  along  cylindrical  teZlnT^uS 


Xanthoptera  ridingsu 


Zanthorrhoea 

Ared  resin  exadestromX  AiuttZti  aiidother  species,  known 
as  acaroid  gum,  or  Botany  bay  rerln.  See  aeardid  gum 
(under  acaroid),  blaekboy,  and  grass-tree. — Zanthorrhoea 
reBiu.   Same  as  acanrCd  retin  (which  see,  under  acaroid). 

xanthosis  (zau-tho'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ?av86g, 
yellow,  +  -osis.^  In  pathol.,  a  yellowish  dis- 
coloration, especially  that  sometimes  seen  in 
cancerous  tumors. 

Zanthosoma(zan-tho-sd'ma),m.  [NL.  (Schott, 
1832),  <  Gr.  ^av86c,  yellow,  +  oS/ar,  body.]  A 
genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  of  the  order 
Aracex,  tribe  Colocasioide«,  and  subtribe  Colo- 
casieee.    it  is  characterized  by  coriaceous  sagittate  or 

Sedate  leaves,  by  two-  or  three-celled  ovaries  separate 
elow  but  dilated  and  united  above,  forming  berries  in 
fruit  which  are  included  within  the  spathe-tube,  and  by 
anatropous  ovules  with  an  inferior  micropyle,  mostly  at- 
tached to  the  partitions.  There  are  about  20  species, 
natives  of  tropical  America.  They  are  herbs  with  a  milky 
Juice,  producing  a  tuberous  rootstock  or  thick  elongated 
caudex.  They  bear  long  thick  petiolate  leaves ;  the  flower- 
stalks  are  usually  short,  often  numerous,  and  produce  a 
spathe  with  an  oblong  or  ovoid  convolute  tube  which  bears 
a  boat-shaped  lamina  and  enlarges  in  fruit.  The  spadlx 
Is  shorter  and  included ;  the  fertile  and  densely  flowered 
lower  part  is  sepai'ated  by  a  constriction  from  the  elon- 
gated male  section.  X.  atrovirent  is  known  in  the  West 
Indies  as  kale,  and  X.  peregrinum  (perhaps  the  same  as 
the  last)  as  taya;  for  X.  sagittitolium,  see  tannier. 

Zanthospermous  (zan-tho-sp6r'mas),  a.  [<  Gr. 
^av66g,  yellow,  +  airkpfia,  seed.]  In  hot.,  having 
yellow  seeds ;  yellow-seeded. 

Xanthotsenia  (zan-tho-te'ni-a),  n.  [Nli.  (West- 
wood,  1857),  \  Gr.  fffiuWf,  yellow,  +  raivia,  a 
band:  see  tsenia.']  A  genus  of  beautiful  butter- 
flies, of  the  nymphalid  subfamily  MorpMnse, 
oontaining  only  the  species  X  busiris,  from  Ma- 
lacca, where  it  was  discovered  by  A.  E.Wallace. 

Zantuoura,  n.    See  Xanthvra. 

xanthous  (zan'thus),  a.  [<  Gr.  ^avBSg,  yeEow, 
+  -Otis.']  Yellow :  in  anthropology  and  ethnog- 
raphy specifying  the  yellow  or  Mongolioid  type 
of  mankind. 

The  second  great  type,  the  Mongolian  or  Xanthous  or 
"yellow."         W.  B.  Flower,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  316. 

xanthoxyl  (zan-thok'sil),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
former  order  XanthoxylacesB  (now  the  tribe  Xan- 
thoxylesB).    lAndley. 

Xanthoxylacese  (zan-thok-si-la'se-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  (Lindley,  1835),  <  Xa/nfhoxylum  +  -aeex.] 
A  former  order  of  plants,  equivalent  to  the  pres- 
ent tribe  XanthoioylesB. 

Xanthoxyleee  (zan-thok-sil'f-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Nees  and  Martins,  1823),  <  Xdnthoxylum  +  -ese.'] 
A  tribe  of  polypetalous  plants,  of  titie  order  Bu- 
taceee.  it  is  characterized  by  regular  flowers  with  free 
spreading  petals  and  stamens,  usually  an  annular  or  pul- 
vinate  disl^  from  two  to  five  carpels  each  with  two  ovules, 
and  a  straight  or  arcuate  embryo  commonly  with  flat  coty- 
ledons. It  includes  25  genera,  mainly  tropical,  14  of  which 
are  widely  separated  monotypic  local  genera.  See  Xan- 
thoxylum  (the  type)  and  Pentaceras. 

Xanthoxyloin  (zan-thok-8il'o-in)j  n.  [<  Xan- 
thoxylwm  +  ■4n^.']  A  neutral  principle  extracted 
from  the  bark  of  the  priokly-ash,  Xanthoxylwm 
Amerioanum.  , 

Zanthoxylum  (zan-thok'si-lum),  n.  fNL. 
(Philip  Miller,  1759),  altered  from  the  Zanthoxy- 
lum of  Linneeus,  1753,  and  of  Plukenet,  1696, 
the  name  of  some  West  Indian  tree;  applied 
to  this  from  the  yellow  heartwood;  <Gr.  ^av86g, 
yellow,  -I-  f{i/U)v,  wood.]  A  genus  of  plants,  of 
the  order  Mutacese,  type  of  the  tribe  Xanthoxy- 
leSB.    It  is  characterized  by  alternate  pinnate  leaves,  by 

Solygamous  flowers  with  from  three  to  five  imbricate  or  iu- 
uplicate  petals  and  three  to  five  stamens,  and  by  a  fruit 
of  one  to  five  somewhat  globose  and  commonly  two-valved 
carpels.  There  are  about  110  species,  widely  distrll)uted 
through  tropical  and  warm  regions ;  nearly  50  occur  in 
Brazil,  many  others  in  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  Cen- 
tral America,  and  5  in  the  United  States.  They  are  trees 
or  shrubs,  sometimes  armed  with  straight  or  recurved 
prickles.  The  leaves  are  commonly  odd-pinnate,  rarely 
reduced  to  one  to  three  leaflets ;  the  leaflets  are  entire  or 
creuate,  oblique,  and  pellucid-dotted.  The  flowers  are 
small,  usually  white  or  ^eenish,  commonly  in  crowded 
axillary  and  terminal  panicles.  The  fruit  is  usually  aro- 
matic and  pungent,  with  a  glandular-dotted  pericarp.  The 
bark,  especially  that  of  the  roots,  is  powerfully  stimulant 
and  tonic,  and  often  used  for  rheumatism,  to  excite  sali- 
vation, and  as  a  cure  for  toothache ;  it  contains  a  bitter 
principle  (berberine)  and  a  yellow  coloring  matter;  in 
the  West  Indies  it  is  esteemed  an  antisyphilitic.  Tliree 
species  in  the  United  States  are  small  trees,  of  which  X 
cribrosum  (X.  CoHbaum)  is  the  satinwood  of  Florida,  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  Bermudas,  its  wood,  used  in  the  man- 
ufactnre  of  small  articles,  having  at  first  the  odor  of  true 
satinwood.  X.  Fagara  (X.  Pterota)  is  the  wild  lime  of 
Florida  and  western  Texas,  extending  also  through  Mexico 
to  Brazil  and  Peru,  and  has  been  also  Imown  as  Fagara 
Pterota  and  F.  lentisci/olia;  in  southern  Florida  it  is  one  of 
the  most  common  of  small  treeSjOf  ten  a  tall  slender  shrub ; 
it  produces  a  hard  heavy  reddish-brown  wood,  known  as 
savin  or  ironwood  in  the  West  Indies.  (See  vnld  lime,  under 
HmeS.)  X.  emarginatum  (X.  sapindoide^,  known  as  licca- 
tree  or  li^num-rarum  in  the  West  Indies,  and  exported 
thence  under  the  name  otrosewood,  also  extends  to  Florida, 
where  it  is  a  shrub  with  coriaceous  shining  leaves.  The 
2  other  species  of  the  United  States  are  Imown  as  tooth- 
aohe-tree  and  as  prieMy-a»h  (which  see);  of  these  X. 
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Amerimnvm  is  a  shrub  found  from  Massachusetts  and 
Virginia  to  Minnesota  and  Kansas,  and  X.  Clava-HerGUlix  is 
a  small  tree  ranging  from  Virginia  souttiward,  also  loiown 


Xanthoxylum  Americanum. 

z,  branch  with  male  flowers ;  z,  branch  with  fruits  and  leaves ;  a, 

m^e  flower  ;  b.  female  flower ;  f ,  fruits. 

SLspepperwood.  ForX.  Caribseum,  see  prickly  yellow-wood, 
under  yellow-wood.  The  other  species  of  the  West  Indies 
are  there  known  in  general  as  yellow-wood  and  as  fustic, 
several  producing  a  valuable  wood ;  in  Jamaica  X.  coria- 
cea  is  also  known  as  yellow  mMstwoodfVaA  X,  spinifex  as 
ra/m-goat  (which  see);  in  Australia  X.  birachyacaiUhum 
is  used  for  cabinet-work ;  in  Cape  Colony  X.  Capense  is 
known  as  knohwood  (which  see) ;  6  other  woody  species  oc- 
cur in  the  Hawaiian  Islands^  all  there  known  as  heae.  The 
fruit  of  many  tropical  species  is  used  as  a  condiment  and 
also  medicinally,  as  X.  piperitum,  the  Japanese  pepper, 
and  X.  schinifolium  (X.  Mavischurieum),  the  anise-pep- 
per of  China.  The  Chinese  bitter  pepper,  or  star-pepper, 
X.  Daniellii,  is  now  referred  to  the  genus  Emdia.  X.  ni- 
tidum  is  in  China  a  valued  febrifuge,  and  X.  alatum  a  su- 
dorific and  anthelmintic ;  the  leaves  of  the  latter  are  used 
as  food  for  silkworms,  its  fruit  in  India  as  a  condiment,  and 
Its  seeds  as  a  fish-poison. 
Zanthura  (zan-thU'ra),  n.  [NL.  (Solater,  1862, 
after  Xanthoura,  Bonaparte,  1850),  <  Gr.  ^avBSg, 
yellow,  -1-  ovpd,  tail.]  A  genus  of  beautiful 
American  jays,  having  the  tail  more  or  less  yel- 
low; the  green  jays,  as  X  luxuosa,  of  the  Rio 
Grande  region  and  southward.  These  resplendent 
birds  vie  with  any  of  the  blue  jays  in  color,  and  are  of  very 
unusual  hues  for  this  group.  The  species  named  is  yel- 
lowish-green, bright-yellow,  greenish-blue,  azure-blue,  jet- 
black,  and  hoary- white  in  various  parts ;  it  Is  not  crested. 


xenelasia 

Xantusiida  (zan-tu-si'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Xantmsia  +  -idse."] '  An  American  family  of 
eriglossate  laeertilians,  typified  b^  the  genus 
Xantusia,  having  the  parietal  bones  distinct 
and  the  supratemporal  fosses  roofed  over. 

Xd.    A  contraction  of  ex  dim.  (which  see). 

xebec  (ze'bek),  n.  [Also  sometimes  zebec,  ee- 
heck,  shebec,  shebeck;  =  F.  chebec  =  B'p.jabeque  = 
Pg.  chaveeo,  xaveeo  =  It.  smabecco,  also  zambee- 


<  Turk,  sumbeki;  of.  Pers.  Ar. 


co;  said  to  be 
sumbuJc,  a 
small  ves- 
sel.] A  small 
thiee-masted 
vessel,  for- 
merly much 
used  by  the 
Algerine  cor- 
sairs, and 
now  in  use  to 
some  extent 
in  Mediter- 
ranean com- 
merce. It  dif- 
fei-s  from  the  fe- 
lucca chiefly  in 
having  several  square  sails  as  well  as  lateen  sails,  while 
the  latter  has  only  lateen  sails. 

Our  fugitive,  and  eighteen  other  white  slaves,  were  put 
on  board  a  isebec,  carrying  eight  six-pounders  and  sixty 
men.  Sumner,  Orations,  L  262. 

Zema  (ze'mS,),  n.  [NL.  (Leach,  1819):  a  made 
word.]  A  genus  of  LaridsB;  the  fork-tailed 
'gulls.  X.  sabinei  is  the  only  species.  This  gull  is  13  or 
U  inches  long.  The  adult  is  snowy-white,  with  extensive 
slaty-blue  mantle,  the  outer  five  primaries  black  tipped 
with  white,  the  head  hooded  in  slate-color  with  a  jet-black 
ring,  the  feet  black,  and  the  bill  black  tipped  with  yellow. 
The  forking  of  the  tail  is  about  one  inch.  This  remarka- 
ble and  beautiful  gull  inhabits  arctic  America  both  coast- 
wise and  interiorly,  and  strays  irregularly  southward  in 


Rio  Grande  Jay  {Xantkura  luxuosa). 

The  length  is  11  or  12  inches,  the  extent  14J  to  ISJ.  It 
nests  in  bushes,  and  lays  usually  three  or  four  eggs  of  a 
greenish-drab  color  marked  with  shades  of  brown.  Any 
other  and  still  more  richly  colored  species  is  the  Peruvian 
jay,  X.  yncas. 
xanthuria  (zan-thii'ri-a),  n.    Same  as  xanthi- 


Zanthyris  (zan'thi-ris),  n.  [NL.  (Felder,  1862), 
■pTOTp.*Xanthothyris,  <  Gr.  ^av86c,  yellow,  +  dvpig, 
window;]  A  genus  of  bombyoid  moths,  of  the 
family  ArctUdx,  comprising  one  or  more  spe- 
cies from  South  America. 

Zantus  gecko.    See  gecko. 

Zantusia  (zan-tii'si-Sr),  n.  [NL.  (S.  F.  Baird, 
1852),  named  after  L'.'  J.  Xantus  de  Vesey,  who 
collected  extensively  in  California  and  Mexico.] 
The  typical  genus  of  Xantumdse. 


Fork -tailed  Gull  [JTema  sabinei). 

winter,  though  it  is  not  often  seen  in  the  United  States. 
It  has  been  taken  in  the  Bermudas,  in  Peru,  and  in  Eu- 
rope. The  nest  is  made  on  the  ground ;  the  eggs  are  three 
in  number,  measuring  1}  by  1^  inches,  and  of  a  brownish- 
olive  color  sparsely  splashed  with  brown.  The  swallow- 
tailed  gull  (see  swallaw-taUed)  has  sometimes  been  wrong- 
ly referred  to  this  genus. 

Xenacanthine  (zen-a-kan'thin),  a.  and  n.    I.  a. 
Of  or  relating  to  the  Xenacanthini. 
II.  n.  One  of  the  Xenacanthini. 

Zenacanthini  (zen-a-kan-thi'ni),  n.  pi.    [NL., 

<  Gr.  fevof,  strange,  -I-  anavBa,  spine,  +  -mi.'] 
An  order  of  fossil  selachians.  They  had  the  noto- 
chord  rarely  if  ever  constricted,  neural  and  hemal  arches 
and  spines  long  and  slender,  and  pectoral  fins  with  long 
segmented  axis.  The  order  includes  many  extinct  fishes 
which  fioOTished  in  the  seas  of  the  Carboniferous  and  Per- 
mian periods,  and  which  have  been  referred  to  the  families 
Pleuracanthidse  and  Cladod<mtidx. 

Zenaltica  (ze-nal'ti-ka),  n.    [NL.  (Baly,  1875), 

<  Gr.  ffoof,  strange,  -f  NL.  SalUca,  q.  v.]  A 
genus  of  beetles,  of  the  family  Chrysomelidse, 
having  the  four  anterior  tibisB  with  a  small 
gpine  and  the  hind  tibise  with  a  double  spine. 
The  two  known  species  are  from  Old  Calabar  and  Mada- 
gascar. The  genus  is  supposed  to  be  synonymous  with 
Myrcina  (Chapuis,  1875). 

xenarthral  (ze-nar'thral),  a.  [<  Gr.  Shog, 
strange,  +  apBpov,  a  joint.]  Peculiarly  or 
strangely  jointed,  as  a  mammal's  vertebrae; 
having  certain 
accessory  artic- 
ulations of  the 
dorsolumbar  ver- 
tebraSj  as  the 
American  eden- 
tates :  the  oppo- 
site of  nomar- 
thral.    Gill,  1884. 

xenelasia  (zen- 
e-la'si-a),  n. 
[NL.,  <  i&r.  ?Ev?i- 

■  Xacia,  the  expul- 
sion of  strangers, 
an  alien  act,  < 
f foof,  a  stranger, 
-t-  iTiaaig,  <  iAai- 
veiv  (eTm-),  drive.] 


Xenarthral  Articulation  of  Twelfth  and 
Thirteenth  Dorsal  Vertebrae  of  Great  Ant- 
eater  I.Myrttucofiha^ajubaia).A&e  view, 
two  thirds  natural  size. 

az.  prezygapophysis,  with  ax',  addition- 
al anterior  articular  facet ;  fis.  postzyga- 
pophysis,  with  pz^,  pz^,  additional  pos- 
terior articular  facets ;  fn,  metapor* 
cc.  facet  for  articulation  of  capiteL_ 
rib ;  tc.the  same  for  tubercle  of  rib. 


Lpophysis ; 
iitellum  of 


A  Spartan  law  or  alien  act 
which  prohibited  strangers  from  residing  in 
Sparta  without  permission. 


zema 

ZeBia,  n.    Plural  of  xenium. 

zenial  (ze'ni-al),  a.  [<  Gr.  ^evia,  hospitality,  < 
f ^of,  Ionic  f etvof,  a  guest,  also  a  host,  in  Homer 
a  friendly  stranger.]  Pertaining  to  hospitality, 
or  to  the  rights,  privileges,  standing,  or  treat- 
ment of  a  guest,  or  to  the  relations  between  a 
guest  and  his  host;  specifically,  noting  such  re- 
lations, etc.,  in  Greek  antiquity. 

Again,  it  is  cniious  to  observe  that  the  icenial  relation 
Traa  not  leas  vivacious  than  that  of  blood.  The  tie  of  blood 
subsists  in  the  second  generation  from  the  common  ances- 
tor;  and  Diomed  and  Glaucus  similarly  own  one  another 
as  ^elvoL  because  two  generations  before  <Eneus  had  en- 
tertained Bellerophon. 

Gladstone,  Studies  on  Homer,  11.  460. 

Senichthyinse  (zf-nik-thi-i'ne),  n.  pi.    [NL., 

<  Xenichthys  +  -ireas.]  A  subfamily  of  Sparidse, 
typified  by  the  genus  Xenichthys,  having  the 
dorsal  fin  deeply  emarginate,  the  vomer  toothed, 
and  all  the  teeth  villiform  in  narrow  bands. 

Xenichtliys  (zf-nik'this),  n.    [NL.  (Gill,  1863), 

<  Gr.  ^ho;,  strange,  +  lx9vg,  a  fish.]  A  genus 
of  sparoid  fishes,  typical  of  the  XemchtKyinse, 
as  X  ealiforniensis.  This  queer  fish  is  of  a  silvery 
color  with  continuous  dusky  stripes  along  the  several 
rows  of  scales  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  is  found 
from  San  Diego  southward. 

Zenicids  (zf-nis'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,< Xenicus  + 
-idse.']  A  family  of  non-oseine  (elamatorial  or 
mesomyodian)  passerine  birds,  typified  by  the 
genus  Xenicus,  and  confined  to  Kew  Zealand. 
Also  oaXiaA.  AeantMsittidse.  They  were  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  creepers,  warblers,  nuthatches,  or  wrens,  and 
classed  accordingly,  but  are  now  placed  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Old  World  ant-thrushes  and  related  forms  (PittMse, 
etc.).  There  is  only  one  Intrinsic  syringomyon ;  the  ster- 
num is  single-notched  on  each  side  behind;  the  nasal  bones 
are  holorhinal,  the  maxillopalatines  are  slender,  and  the 
vomer  is  broad,  with  anterior  emargination;  the  tarsi  are 
not  larainiplantar;  the  primaries  are  ten,  with  the  first 
about  as  long  as  the  second,  and  the  rectrices  are  ten. 
Acanthisitta  chlorit  (the  citrine  warbler  of  Latham,  1783) 
is  a  short-tailed  creeper,  quite  like  a  nuthatch  in  appear- 
ance and  habits ;  the  species  of  Xenieus  resemble  wrens. 
See  Xenicus. 

Xenicus  (zen'i-kus),  n.  [NL.  (G.  B.  Gray, 
1855),  <  Gr.  ^eviic6g,  of  a  stranger,  <  ^hog,  a 
stranger.  ]  The  name-giving  genus  of  Xeniddx. 
It  con^lns  two  species.  X.  loTigipes  is  the  long-legged 
warbler  of  Latham  (1783),  remarkably  like  a  wren  in  ap- 
pearance and  habits ;  the  other  species  is  X.  gilviventris 
of  Julius  Haast. 

Zenisma  (ze-nis'ma),  n.     [NL.  (Jordan,  1876), 

<  Gr,  ^ivia/la,  amazement,  <  ^evi^eiv,  surprise, 
make  strange,  <  ffoof,  strange.]  A  genus  of 
cyprinodonts,  or  a  subgenus  of  jW^mJim,  whose 
dorsal  fin  is  high  and  begins  opposite  or  slightly 
behind  the  anal.  Two  species  inhabit  tributa- 
ries of  the  Lower  Mississippi.  See  cut  under 
studfish. 

zenium  (ze'ni-um),  n. ;  pi.  xenia  (-a).  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  ^hiuni,  usually  in  pi.  ^ivia,  a  gift  to  a  guest 
from  his  host,  neut.  of  ^eviog,  of  a  guest,  <  S^og, 
a  guest,  stranger.]  In  ctassical  anUq.,  a  present 
given  to  a  guest  or  stranger,  or  to  a  foreign  am- 
bassador. 

Zenocichla  (zen-o-sik'la),  n.  [NL.  (Hartlaub, 
1857),  <  Gr.  ffoof,'  strange,  +  idx^Vt  a  thrush.] 
An  extensive  genus  of  Ethiopian  birds,  conven- 
tionally referred  to  the  TlmelMdx,  and  also  call- 
ed Bleda,  Fyrrhurus,  Bseopogon,  and  Trichites. 
Fifteen  species  are  described ;  mey  differ  much  from  one 
another.  Some  have  often  been  put  in  such  genera  as  Pye- 
Tumotus,  Crimger,  or  Trichophorus,  and  all  are  called  by 
the  name  bidbul,  in  common  with  other  birds  more  or  less 
nearly  related.  X.  icteria  is  the  yellow-browed  bulbul; 
X.  fiavicollis,  the  yellow-throated;  X,  tephrolxma,  the 
ashy-throated ;  X,  simplex,  Marche's ;  X.  fiavistriata,  Bar- 
ratt's ;  X.  serina,  the  red-blUed ;  X.  syndaetyla  (the  type 
of  the  genus,  from  Senegambia  to  Gaboon),  the  chestnut- 
tailed  ;  X.  acandens,  the  pale ;  X.  dlMgmaris,  TJssher's ; 
X.  indicator,  the  honey-guide ;  X.  leucopleura,  the  white- 
bellied  ;  X.  notata,  the  yellow-marked ;  X.  canicapilla,  the 
gray-headed. 

Xenocratean  (zf-nok-ra-te'an),  a.  [<  Xenoera- 
tes  (see  def.).]  'Pertaining'to  the  doctrine  of 
Xenoerates,  a  Greek  philosopher,  who  was  the 
head  of  the  Academy,  the  second  after  Plato. 
He  is  known  to  have  been  a  voluminous  and  methodical 
writer,  adhering  pretty  closely  to  his  master's  teachings, 
but  inclined  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Pythagoreans.  He 
held  that  the  ideas  were  numbers,  and  that  all  numbers 
were  produced  from  1  and  2. 

Xenocratic  (zen-o-krat'ik),  a.  Same  as  Xenoc- 
ratean. 

Xenocrepis  (zen-o-kre'pis),  n.  [NL.  (Forster, 
1856),  <  Gr.  ihog,  stia,uge,+  Kpr/mg,  a  half -boot.] 
A  genus  of  hymenopterous  parasites,  of  the 
ehalcid  subfamily  Pteromalinse,  having  thir- 
teen-jointed  antennae  with  two  ring-joints,  the 
stigmal  club  small,  and  the  marginal  vein  thick- 
ened.   The  species  are  European. 

Xenodacnis  (zen-ondak'nis),  n.  [NL.  (Cabanis, 
1873) ,  <  Gr.  fEvofj'strange,  -I-  NL.  Dacnis,  q.  v.] 
A  genus  of  guitguits  or  Co^ebidie.  The  type  is  X. 
pnrina  of  Peru,  41  inches  long,  the  male  of  a  nearly  unl- 
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form  dull  purplish-blue,  the  wings  and  tail  blackish  edged 
with  blue.  The  form  is  peculiar  among  the  guitguits,  the 
bill  having  a  parine  shape,  though  no  nasal  bristles. 

zenoderm  (zen'o-dferm),  n.  [<  NL.  Xenoderma.'] 
A  wart-snake  oi  the  subfamily  XenodermaUnx. 

Xenoderma  (zen-6-d6r'ma),  n.  [NL.  (Rein- 
hardt),  <  Gr.  ^evog,  strange,  +  depiia,  sMn.] 
The  tj^ical  genus  of  XenodermaUnx,  with  gran- 
ular scales,  simple  urosteges,  and  no  frontal 
nor  parietal  plates.  The  genus  has  also  been 
placed  in  Notkopsidse.    Also  Xenodermtis. 

Xenodermatinse  (zen-o-d&r-ma-ti'ne),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Xenoderma{p-) '+  -dnss.S  A  subfamily 
of  Acrochordidee  or  wart-snakes,  represented  by 
the  genus  Xenoderma.    Also  Xenodermina. 

xenodermine  (zen-o-d6r'min),  a.  [<  Xenoder- 
ma +  -ine^.']  Of  or"  pertaining  to  the  Xenoder- 
matinse. 

Xenodermus  (zen-o-d6r'mus),  n.  [NL.]  Same 
as  Xenoderma. 

xenodoclieum,  zenodochinm  (zen^o-dg-ke'um, 
-ki'um),  n.;  pi.  soenodochea,  xenodochia  (-a). 
[LL.  xenodochium,  <  Gr.  ^evoooxelav,  a  place  for 
strangers  to  lodge  in,  a  hotel,  <  ^hiog,  a  stranger, 
-I-  Soxelov,  a  receptacle,  <  dixsaBai,  receive.]  1. 
In  classical  antiq.,  a  building  for  the  reception  of 
strangers. — 3.  In  modem  Greek  lands,  a  hotel; 
an  inn ;  also,  a  guest-house  in  a  monastery. 

zenodochy  (ze-nod'6-ki),  n.  [<  Gr.  ^evo6oxla, 
the  entertainraent  of  a  stranger,  <  f  foof ,  a  stran- 
ger, +  dox^l,  a  receiving,  <  Skxsadaj.,  receive.]  1 . 
Reception  of  strangers;  hospitality. — 3.  Same 
as  xenodooheum. 

xenogamy  (ze-mog'a-mi),  n.  [<  Or.  ^ivog, 
strange,  +  yd/iog,  marriage.]  In  hot.,  cross-fer- 
tilization— that  is,  the  impregnation  or  fecun- 
dation of  the  ovules  of  a  flower  with  pollen  from 
another  flower  of  the  same  species,  either  on 
the  same  or  (usually)  on  a  different  plant. 

zenogenesis  (zen-o-jen'e-sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
fcvof,  stranger,  +  yEvemg,  birth.]  The  genera- 
tion of  offspring  which  pass  through  an  entirely 
different  life-cycle  from  that  of  the  parents,  and 
never  exhibit  the  characters  of  the  latter:  a 
mode  of  biogenesis  supposed  by  Milne-Edwards 
to  occur,  but  not  proved  to  have  any  existence 
in  fact. 

The  term  Heterogenesis  .  .  .  has  unfortunately  been 
used  in  a  different  sense  [than  that  of  the  offspring  being 
altogether  and  permanently  unlike  the  parent],  and  U. 
Milne-Edwards  has  therefore  substituted  for  it  Xenogen- 
esis,  which  means  the  generation  of  something  foreign. 
Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  3S3. 

xenogenetic  (zen"o'ie-net'ik),  a.  [<  xenogene- 
sis  \-et-)  +  -ic]  C)t  the  nature  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  xenogenesis. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  the  analogy  of  pathological  modifi- 
cation, which  is  In  favour  of  the  xenogemetie  origin  of  mi- 
crozymes.  Mvsdey,  Lay  Sermons  (ed.  1871),  p.  370. 

xenogenic  (zen-o-jen'ik),  a.  [<  xenogen-y  + 
-ic]    Same  as  xenogenetic. 

xenogeny  (zf-noj'e-ni), ».  [<  Gr.  f&of,  strange, 
-I-  -yeveia,  <  -yevrig,  -bom.]   Same  as  xenogenesis. 

xenolite  (zen'o-lit),  n.  A  silicate  of  aluminium, 
related  to  fibrolite,  found  at  Petershoff,  Pin- 
land. 

xenomenia  (zen-o-me'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
^hog,  strange,  +  fntvima,  menses.]  A  loss  of 
blood  occurring  at  the  time  of  the  menstrual 
flow  elsewhere  than  from  the  uterus,  and  tak- 
ing the  place  of  the  regular  flow;  vicarious 
menstruation.    Compare  stigma\  4t. 

Xenomi  (ze-no'mi),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gtr.  $h>og, 
strange,  4-  &/iog,  shoulder.]  A  suborder  of 
fishes,  resembling  the  Haplomi,  but  distin- 
guished by  peculiarities  of  the  pectoral  arch 
(whence  the  name).  It  consists  of  the  family 
DallUdse  alone.    See  cut  under  Dallia. 

xenomorphic  (zen-o-m6r'flk),  a.  [<  Gr.  ffoof, 
strange,  +  tiopi^,  form.]  In  lithol.,  noting  the 
mineral  constituents  of  a  rock  when  tiiey  are 
bounded  by  planes  not  formed  as  the  result  of 
their  own  molecular  structure,  but  the  result  of 
their  contact  with  other  minerals  also  forming 
constituents  of  the  same  rock,  which  having 
crystallized  first  have  impressed  their  form  on 
those  adjacent  to  them:  the  counterpart  of 
idiomorphic.    Also  called  allotriomorphic, 

xenomoas  (ze-no'mus),  a.  [<  NL.  Xenomi."] 
Peculiar  in  t"he  structure  of  the  pectorals,  as 
the  Alaskan  blackfish;  of  or  pertaining  to  the 


Xenopicua 

Xenopeltis  (zen-g-pel'tis),  n.  [NL.  (Reinwardt, 
1827),  <  Gr.  ^evog,  strange,  +  Trklrn,  a  shield.] 
The  typical  genus  of  Xen<ypeltidie,  having  the 
lower  jaw  produced,  the  teeth  very  fine,  and  no 
anal  spurs.  X.  urdedor,  formerly  Tortrix  xenopeltis, 
is  a  singular  snake  of  nocturnal  and  carnivorous  habite, 
found  iu  Malaysia  and  some  other  regions. 

Xenophanean  (ze-nof-a-ne'an),  a.  [<  Xenoph- 
anes  (see  def.).]  '  Pertaining  to  the  doctrines 
of  Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  the  founder  of  the 
Eleatic  school  of  philosophy.  He  seen^p  to  have 
been  the  first  of  the  Greeks  to  propound  a  monotheistic 
doctrine,  probably  of  a  pantheistic  character ;  but  he  did 
not  go  to  the  length  of  denying  the  reality  of  the  mani- 
fold,  as  Parmenides  and  Ms  followers  did. 

Xenophora  (ze-nof'o-ra),  n.  [NL.  (Fischer 
von  Waldheim,  1807),  also  Xenophorus  (Philippi, 

■  1847),  <  Gr.  ^hog,  strange,  +  -(popog,  <  <pipeiv=lE. 
&eari.]    The  typical  genus  of  Xenophoridee,  so 


JCenophora  pallidula,  lower  view,  reduced. 

called  from  their  carrying  foreign  objects  at- 
tached to  the  shell.  Formerly  also  called  Vho- 
rus  (a  name  too  near  the  prior  Phora  in  ento- 
mology).   See  also  cut  under  carrier-shell. 

Xenophoridse  (zen-o-for'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Xenophora  +  -idee.']  '  A  family  of  tsenioglossate 
gastropods,  typified  by  the  genus  Xenophora: 
formerly  called  Phoridse  (a  name  preoccupied 
in  entomology).  They  are  knovm  as  carrier- 
shells,  conchologists,  and  mineralogists.  See  cuts 
under  carrier-shell  and  Xenophora. 

xenophoroid  (ze-nof'o-roid),  a.  and  n.    I,  a. 
Of  or  relating  to  the  Xenophoridse. 
H.  n.  Any  member  of  this  family. 

xenophthalmia  (zen-of-thal'mi-a),  n,.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  ^tvog,  strange,  +  o^o^^fe,"  ophthalmia.] 
Conjunctivitis  excited  by  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  body. 

Xenopicus  (zen-g-pi'kus),  n.  [NL.  (S.  P.  Baird, 
1858),  <  Gr.  ^tvog,  strange,  +  L.  picus,  a  wood- 
pecker.] An  isolated  genus  of  North  Ameri- 
can woodpeckers,  based  on  the  Picus  albolarvor 
tus  of  Cassin,  and  characterized  by  the  structure 


Xenopeitidse  (zen-6-pel'ti-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Xenopeltis  -^■  -idse.^  A  family  of  colubriform 
Ophidia,  represented  by  the  genus  Xenopeltis. 
Tney  have  no  supraorbital  or  postorbital  bone,  have  a 
coronoid  bone,  premajdllaiy  teeth,  and  gastrosteges,  and 
have  no  rudiments  of  hind  limbs. 


White-headed  Woodpecker  iXeiKpicus  atbatamatus). 


of  the  tongue  andhyoidbone,  inwhichis  seen  an 
approach  to  that  of  Sphyropicm.  The  body  is  black, 
without  spots  or  stripes;  the  head  is  white,  with  a  scarlrt 

whUp^  f*'»?f  *;S  t^^J'^l^A  tt>e^wi°i?s  are  blotched  with 
white ;  the  length  is  about  9  inches,  the  extent  16  This 
remarkable  woodpecker  inhabits  the  mountains  of  CaU- 


Xenoplcus 

tornia,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  where  it  is  common  in 
pine  woods. 

ZenopodidsB  (zen-5-pod'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Xenopus  (-pod-)  +  '■4deB.']  A  family  of  AMoan 
aglossal  or  tongueless  toads,  typmed  by  the 
genus  Xenopus :  same  as  Vaotyletlwidte,  They 
are  related  to  the  American  Pipidse,  but  have  upper  teeth 
and  some  long  tentacular  processes  on  the  head. 

Xenops  (ze'nops),  n.  [NL.  (nUger,  1811),  <  Gr. 
^hog,  strange,  +  Ijip,  face,  appearance.]  _  A 
genus  of  Dendrocolaptidse,  or  South  American 
tree-creepers,  characterized  by  the  short,  com- 


(J'mwl 

Xenops  genibarbis. 

pressed,  and  upturned  bill,  and  ranging  from 
Mexico  to  southern  Brazil.  There  are  2  distinct 
species.  X.  gemharMs  has  the  back  olivaceous  and  the 
belly  streaked ;  in  X,  ruUlans  the  back  is  rufous  and  the 
belly  is  not  streaked.  They  are  very  small  birds,  4  or  5 
inches  long,  both  with  a  white  cheek-stripe. 
Senopterns  (ze-nop'te-rus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr^  Si- 
rof,  strange,  -t-  irrspdv,  wing,  fin.]  A  genus  of 
pleotognath  fishes,  of  the  family  Tetrodontidse, 
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containing  the  single  species  X.  brendeli,  from 
Dlinois,  remarkable  in  that  the  male  antennae 
are  flabeUate,  a  unique  structure  in  the  family 
Buprestidie. 

XenorhyncllUS  (zen-o-ring'kus),  n.  [NL. 
(Bonaparte,  1855),  <  Gr!  ^hos,  strange,  +  l>hyxos, 
beak.]  A  genus  of  storks  or  Cioommee,  rep- 
resenting the  Indian  and  Australian  type  of 
jabirus.  X.  australis  is  the  black-necked  stork 
(which  see,  under'Storfc). 

Xenos  (ze'nos),  n.  [NL.  (Kossi,  1792),  <  Gr.  f^- 
voq,  strange.]  A  genus  of  parasitic  coleopters, 
of  the  family  Stylopidse,  having  four-jointed  an- 
tennEe  and  four-jointed  tarsi.  The  species  are  found 
in  middle  and  southern  Europe  and  in  North  and  South 
America.  They  are  among  the  most  remarkable  of  insects, 
and  the  genus  is  historically  notable  as  containing  the 
earliest  Imowu  strepsipters.  Also,  and  preferably,  Xenus. 

Xenosauridse  (zen-o-s&'ri-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Xenosaurus  +  -idee.'}  A  family  of  American 
eriglossate  lacertilians,  related  to  the  Igniawidas, 
based  on  the  genus  XenosaiMrus. 

Xenosaurus  (zen-o-sa'rus),  n.  [NL.  (Peters, 
1861),  <  Gr.  ^ivog,  strange,  +  aavpog,  a  lizard.] 
The  typical  genus  of  Xenosauridas,  based  on 
X.  grand/is,  a  Mexican  lizard  about  10  inches 
long. 

Zenotime  (zen'o-tim),  n.  [<  Gr.  ^evdn/wg,  favor- 
ing strangers,  i.  f^vof,  strange,  +  rifi^,  honor.] 
A  native  phosphate  of  yttrium,  having  a  yellow- 
ish-brown color,  and  crystallizing  in  squares, 
octahedrons,  and  prisms.  It  resembles  zircon 
in  form,  but  is  inferior  in  hardness. 

Xenotis  (ze-no'tis),  n.  [NL.  (Jordan,  1877), 
also  Xenotes,  <  Gr.  ^ivo;,  strange,  +  ois  ("i"-)) 
ear.]  A  genus  of  centrarchoid  fishes,  very  near 
Lepomis,  in  which  it  is  sometimes  merged, 
but  having  very  short,  weak,  and  flexible  gill- 
rakers,  and  no  palatine  teeth.  Species  are  X.me- 
galotis,  X,  'ma/rginatus,  and  X,  bomtnfrons,  of  the  United 
States,  the  first-named  known  as  the  long-eared  nunfish. 
This  is  6  inches  long,  highly  colored,  and  abounds  in  many 
parts  of  the  TTnited  States. 

zenurine  (ze-nu'rin),  n.  and  a.  [<  Xenurvs  + 
-Mifii.]  I.  n.  Aji  armadillo  of  the  genus  Xervw- 
rus;  a  kabassou.  in  these  forms  of  Dasypodidm  the 
buckler  is  more  zouiferous  than  in  the  true  dasypodines, 
and  the  tail  is  nearly  naked ;  the  feet  are  also  somewhat 
peculiar  in  the  proportions  of  the  metacarpals  and  pha- 
langes. 
II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus  Xerearus. 

Xenuirus  (ze-nU'rus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  feraf, 
st;fange,  +  ovpa,  tail.]  If.  In  ornifh.,  same  as 
Mectrurus.  Soie,  1826. —  2.  In  mammal.,  a  ge- 
nus of  armadillos,  named  by  Wagler  in  1830; 
the  xenurines  or  kabassous.     There  are  2  species. 


'  Xenopterus  itayitus. 

characterized  by  the  infundibuliform  nostrils 
and  the  peculiarity  of  the  dermal  ossifications. 
They  inhabit  the  Indian  archipelago.  X.  nari- 
tus  is  a  typical  example. 

zenopterygian  (zf-nop-te-rij'i-an),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Xenopterygii. 
II,  n.  A  fish  of  this  suborder. 

Xenopterygii  (ze-nop-te-rij'i-i),  n.  pi.  [<  Gr. 
^hiog,  strange,  +  nrlpuf,  wing  (fin).]  A  sub- 
order of  teleocephalous  fishes,  represented  by 
the  family  G-obiesooidse,  and  characterized  by 
the  development  of  a  complicated  suctorial  or- 
gan in  the  pectoral  region.  The  xenopterygians 
had  usually  been  placed  with  the  lump-fishes  and  snail- 
fishes,  in  consequence  of  their  common  possession  of  a 
f(ucking-disk,  which,  however,  is  formed  dilf ereutly  in  the 
present  suborder,  being  chiefly  developed  from  the  skin 
of  the  breast,  in  connection  with  the  ventral  fins.  They 
are  mostly  fishes  of  oblong  or  lengthened  coniform  shape, 
with  scaleless  skin  and  spineless  fins,  one  posterior  dorsal 
fin,  more  or  less  nearly  opposite  the  anal,  and  the  sucker 
either  entire  or  divided.  They  are  small  fishes,  most  com- 
mon in  tropical  and  warm  temperate  seas  between  tide- 
marks,  adherent  to  rocks.  There  are  10  genera  and  25  or 
30  species,  as  Qobiesox  retlmlatus,  abundant  in  tide-pools 
on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States. 

Xenopus  (zen'o-pus),  n.  [NL.  (Wagler,  about 
1830),  <  (Jr.  ^iioQ,  strange,  +  itovq  (iroS-)  =  E. 
/oo*.]  ThetjpiealgemisotXenopodidee.  There 
are  several  species,  all  of  tropical  Africa,  as 
X.  IsBVis.    They  are  called  clawed  toads. 

Xenorbina  (zen-o-ri'na),  n.  [NL.  (Peters, 
1863),  <  Gr.  fevof, '  strange,  +  l)k  (/"■v-),  nose, 
snout.]  A  genua  of  batrachians,  peculiar  to 
New  Guinea,  typical  of  the  family  Xenorhinidse. 
The  species  is  X.  oicycephala. 

Xenorhinidse  (zen-o-rin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Xenorhina  +  -idss.']  A  family  of  Papuan  ba- 
trachians, represented  by  the  genus  Xenorhina. 

Xenorhipis  (zen-o-ri'pis),  n.  [NL.  (Le  Conte, 
1866),  <  Gr.  fivof,  strange,  +  ^m'f,  also   'pi'<p, 

wickerwork.]     A  genus  of  buprestid  beetles, 


Zoned  Xenunne  {Xetturus  umctjtcius) 

X,  unieiiitxtus  and"  X.  hispidiis,  which  inhabit  tropical 
America,  and  biiiTow  with  great  ease  underground. 

Xenus  (ze 'mis),  m.  [NL.:  eee  Xenos.']  1.  In 
entonl:,  same  as  Xenos. — 3.  In  ormth.,  same  as 
TereMa  (where  see  out).    J;  J.  Kaup,  1829. 

Xeopephus  (ze-os'e-fus),  n.  [NL.  (Bonaparte, 
1854),  and  Xeocepttatus  (G.  E.  Gray,  1869),  and 
Zeooephus  (B.  B.  Sharpe,  1879) ;  formation  un- 
certain.] A  genus  of  Mmeioapidie,  confined  to 
the  Philippines.  X.  rufus  of  Luzon  is  7  inches  long, 
and  mostly-  of  a  cinnamon  color.  X.  cinna/momeus  of 
Easilan  is  similar,  with  a  white  belly.  X.  cyanesaens  is 
mostly  of  a  grayish  cobalt-blue,  8J  inches  long,  and  found 
in  Palawan. 

zerafin,  (zeir'a-fln),  n.  [Alsq  xeraphme,  xera- 
pheen,  serdpJiin,  also,  as  Pg.,  xerafim;  <  Pg.  xera- 
fim,  xairafim,  <  Ar.  ashrafi  (cf.  sharafl,  noble), 
applied  ptop.  to  the  gold  dinar,  but  also  to  the 
gold  mohur;  <  sharif,  noble:  see  sherif.]  An 
Indo-Portuguese  silver  coin  formerly  current 
in  Goa.  About  1835  it  was  worth  75  United 
States  cents.    . 

Zeransis  (ze-ran'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ^^pavrng, 
a  drying  up,  parching,  <  ^Tjpalveiv,  dry  up:  see 
xerasia.']    In  paifeoZ.,  sidoation;  a  drying  up. 

Xeralitlienium  (ze-ran'the-mum),  n.  [NL. 
(Toiirnefort,  1700),  so  called  from  the  soarious 
involucre ;  <  Gr.  f )//)<!?,  dry,  +  avBe/iov,  flower.]  A 
genus  of  composite  plants,  of  the  tribe  Cynaroi- 
deie  and  subtribe  Carlmeie.   it  is  characterized  by 


zerosis 

long-stalked  solitary  flower-heads  with  the  outer  flowers 
small,  two-Upped,  and  neutral,  the  inner  ones  bisexual  and 
slightly  five-cleft,  and  by  free  filaments  and  chaSy  aris- 
tate  pappus.  There  are  4  or  6  species,  natives  of  the 
Mediterranean  region.  They  are  hoary  erect  branching 
annuals,  witliout  spines,  bearing  alternate  leaves  which 
are  narrow  and  entire.  The  scarious  inner  bracts  of  the 
showy  fiower-heads  are  rose-colored  or  whitish ;  from  their 
permanence,  X.  anv/uum,  the  most  frequently  cultivated 
species,  is  known  as  wnnual  everlasting  or  immortelle. 

zerantic  (zf-ran'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ^iipavTiKdg,  <  ^v- 
paivEiv,  dry  "up:  see  xerasia.']  Having  drying 
properties;  exsicoant, 

zerasia  (ze-ra'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ^ijpaaia,  a 
drying,  a  disease  of  the  hair  so  called,  <  Snpa''- 
veiv,  dry,  <  ^tjpdg,  dry.]  A  disease  of  the  hair, 
characterized  by  excessive  dryness  and  cessa- 
tion of  growth. 

Xerobates  (ze-rob'a-tez),  n.     [NL.  (Agassiz), 

<  Gr.  f)7pi5f,  dry,  -4-'  /8ar)?f,  one  that  treads,  < 
paiveiv,  go.]  A  genus  of  tortoises,  so  called 
from  inhabiting  the  dry  pine-barrens  of  the 
southern  United  States :  now  often  merged  in 
Testudo.  X.  or  T.  caroUna  is  the  common 
gopher.    See  gopher,  3. 

zerocollyrium  (ze'''ro-ko-lir'i-um),  n.  [LL.,  < 
(Jr.  ^T/poml^iipuni,  a"  dry  or  thick  eye-salve, 

<  ^7!p6g,  dry,  +  miikobpiov,  eye-salve :  see  cot- 
lyri^lm.]    A  dry  coUyrium  or  eye-salve. 

zeroderma  (ze-r6-d6r'ma),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ?;?- 
p6g,  dry,  +  6ip/ia,'akhi.]  A  mild  form  of  ichthyo- 
sis, in  which  the  skin  is  dry  and  harsh  in  con- 
sequence of  diminished  activity  of  the  sudorific 
and  sebaceous  glands.  Also  called  dermatoxe- 
rasia  and  drysMn — Zeroderma  pigmentosum,  a 
disease  of  the  skin,  beginning  usually  in  childhood,  char- 
acterized by  areas  of  capillary  dilatation  and  pigment  de- 
posit, followed  by  localized  atrophy  of  the  skin  alternating 
with  small  patches  of  hypertrophied  epithelium. 

zerodermia  (ze-ro-dfer'mi-a),  n.  [NL.]  Same 
as  xeroderma. 

zerodes  (ze-r,6'dez),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ^ripi>S7i(, 
dryish,  dry-looking,  <  ^rjpdg,  dry,  +  slioQ,  form.] 
Any  tumor  attended  with  dryness. 

zeroma  (ze-ro'ma),  n.  [<  Gr.  ^vp^S,  dry,  +  -oma.] 
Same  as  xerophthalmia. 

zeromyrum  (ze-rom'i-rmn),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  f^?- 
pofivpov,  a  dry  perfume,  <  Svp^C,  dry,  +  /iiipov,  per- 
fume, ointment.]    A  dry  ointment. 

zerophagy  (ze-rof 'a-ji),  n.  [<  LL.  xerophagia,  < 
Gr.  ^j;potjiayia,'th6  eating  of  dry  food,  abstinence, 

<  ^VP^S,  dry,  +  (jiayelv,  eat.]  The  habit  of  living 
on  dry  food,  especially  a  form  of  abstinence,  as 
in  the  early  church,  in  which  only  bread,  herbs, 
salt,  4nd  water  were  consumed. 

zerophil  (ze'rg-fil),  ».  [<  Gr.  ??ip6c,  dry,  -I- 
ipc^elv,  love.]  In  iot.,  a  plant  of  Alphonse  de 
Candolle's  second  "physiological  group  "in  his 
natural  system  of  geographical  distribution. 
The  plants  of  this  group,  like  those  of  the  first  group,  the 
megatherms,  require  a  hot  climate,  but,  unlike  the  latter, 
are  a;dapted  to  one  of  great  dryness  only.  They  are  chiefly 
found  between  latitudes  20°  and  35°  south  and  north  of  the 
equator,  and  embrace  among  the  most  characteristic 
families  the  Zygophyllaceae,  CadXLcese,  Artocarpese,  Pro- 
tectcesB,  and  Cycadacese.  Compare  Tnegatherm,  mesotherm, 
microtherm,  and  hekistotherm. 

zeropMlous  (ze-rof 'i-lus),  a.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ^7!p6(, 
dry,  -f-  f^iKuv,  love.]  Loving  dryness :  in  botany 
noting  plants  which  are  in  various  ways  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  dry,  especially  to  hot  and  dry 
climates,  as  by  possessing  coriaceous  leaves, 
succulent  stems,  etc.;  specifically,  belonging 
to  the  group  of  xerophils.    See  xeropMl. 

zerophthalmia  (zf-rof-thal'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
LL.  xerophthalmia^  <  Gr.  ^ijpoipBal/jita,  dryness  oi 
the  eyes,  <  Svpk,  dry,  +  bijSdlii6g,  eye.]  A  dry 
form  of  conjunctivitis,  resulting  in  a  thicken- 
ing and  sMn-like  condition  of  the  conjunctiva. 
Also  xeroma,  and  xerosis  of  the  conjwnctvva. 

Xerophyllum  (ze-ro-fil'um),  n.  [NL.  (Richard, 
1803),  so  called  from  the  harsh  dry  leaves ;  <  Gr. 
fj/pdf,  dry,  +  (fiiMMv,  leaf.]  1.  A  genus  of  lilia- 
ceous plants,  of  the  tribe  Nartheciese.  it  is  charac- 
terized by  crowded  linear  radical  leaves,  flowers  with  three 
styles,  and  a  loculicidal  capsule.  The  3  species  are  nativea 
of  the  United  States,  and  are  known  as  twkeybeard.  They 
are  perennials,  with  a  short  thick  woody  rhizome,  tall 
erect  unbranched  stem,  and  a  great  number  of  harsh  rigid 
elongated  leaves,  usually  forming  a  conspicuous  ba«al 
tuft,  and  also  numerous  along  the  stem,  but  much  smaller 
and  thinner,  finally  diminished  into  bristles.  The  flowers 
are  white  and  very  showy,  forming  along  terminal  raceme 
which  is  at  first  densely  pyramidal  or  oblong  and  becomes 
afterward  greatly  elongated.  X.  setifoHum,  the  eastern 
species,  is  a  native  of  pine-barrens  from  New  Jersey  to 
Georgia;  the  western,  X.  Douglasii,  with  a  smaller  ra- 
ceme-, occurs  from  the  Columbia  river  to  Montana;  the 
raceme  of  X  tenax,  of  California,  is  fragrant  and  dense, 
becoming  over  a  foot  in  length. 
3.  [I.  e.]  A  plant  of  this  genus. 

zerosis  (zf-ro'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ^fipaai^,  a  dry- 
ing up,  <  f)?pi5f,  dry:  see  xerasia.]  Same  as  xe- 
ransis — Xerosis  of  the  conjunctiva.  Same  as  xe- 
rophthalmia. 


xerostomia 

xerostomia  (ze-ro-Bto'mi-S.),  n.  [NL.,  <  Grr. 
^p6g,  dry,  +  ard'/ia,  moutli.]  Abnormal  dry- 
ness of  the  mouth, 

xerotes  (ze'ro-tez),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  ^t/pipig,  dry- 
ness, <  f)?p^f,  dry.]  In  med.,  a  dry  habit  or  dis- 
position of  the  body. 

xerotic  (zf-rot'ik),  a.  [<  xerotes  +  -tc]  Char- 
acterized by  dryness ;  of  the  natvire  of  or  per- 
tainine  to  xerotes  or  xerosis. 

xerotribia  (ze-ro-trib'i-a,),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
^porpi^ia,  dry  rubbing,  i  ivp^g,  dry,  +  rpi^etv, 
rub.]    Dry  friction. 

Xierotripsis  (ze-ro-trip'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.f^piif, 
dry,  +  Tpliptc,  rufebing,  <  Tpipeiv,  rub.]  Same  as 
xerotribia. 

Zerus  (ze'rus),  n.  [NL.  (Hemprich  and  Ehren- 
berg),  so  called  from  the  character  of  the  fur;  < 
Gr.l^pdf,  dry.]  A  genus  of  African  ground-squir- 
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Ziphicera  (sd-fls'e-ra),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille, 
1825),  <  Gr.  f(>f,  sword,  +  dpas,  horn.]  A 
genus  of  orthopterous  insects,  of  the  family 
Acridiidse,  or  forming  a  family  XipMceridse. 
They  are  very  large  strong  grasahoppers  with  created  pro- 
notum  and  ensUomi  antennae.  About  25  apeciea  have 
been  deacribed,  mainly  from  South  America.  Others  are 
found  In  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  Australia,  Java,  China, 
and  Corea.    Also  Xiphocera  (Buimeiater,  1888). 

XipMceridse  (zif-i-ser'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.  (S.  H. 
Scudder,  as  Xiphoceridse),  <  Xiphicera  +  -ife.] 
A  family  of  short-homed  grasshoppers,  founded 
on  the  genus  Xiphicera,  and  containing  some 
half-dozen  genera  of  large  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical forms. 

Xiphidion  (zi-fid'i-on),  n.  [NL.  (Serville,  1831), 
also  XipUdium  (Agassiz,  1846),  erroneously  Xy- 
pUdium  (Fieber,  1854);  <  Gr.  ^upiiim,  dim.  of  i't- 
ijiog,  sword.]  1.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  orthopte- 
rous insects,  of  the  family  Lomistidse,  synony- 
mous in  part  with  Orehelimum.  They  are  alender 
long-horned  grasshoppers  which  lay  their  eggs  in  the  pith 
of  plants,  thus  sometimes  damaging  cereals,  especially 


at 


Afiican  Ground-squirrel  {Xerus  rutilans). 

rels,  haying  dry,  harsh  fur,  which  in  some  cases 
is  bristly  and  even  spiny.  They  are  of  more  or  less 
terrestrial  and  fossorial  nabits,  like  spermophiles.  The 
species  are  few.  The  beat-known  la  JT.  rutiilan8y  11  inchea 
long,  the  tail  9  more,  and  of  a  reddish-yellow  color  above, 
paler  or  whitish  below.    The  red-footed  is  X.  erythropua. 

Xestia  (zes'ti-a),  n.  [NL.  (Hubner,  1816).  <  Gr. 
fe<TT<i?,  smoot£,  smoothed  by  scraping,  <  f fev, 
scrape.]  1.  A  genus  of  noctuid  moths,  of  the 
family  Orthosiidx.  Three  species  are  known, 
two  from  Europe  and  one  from  North  America. 
— 2.  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects,  of  the 
family  Cerambyddee,  named  by  Serville  m  1834. 
About  a  dozen  species  are  Imown,  all  South  American. 

Xestoblum  (zes-to'bi-um),  «.  [NL.  (Mot- 
schulsky,  1845),  <  Gr.  ^eardg,  sinooth,  dry,  -I- 
Pcovv,  live.]  A  genus  of  bark-boring  beetles,  of 
the  family  PtinidsB,  haying  the  prostemum  very 
.^hort  and  the  tarsi  broad.  Three  species  are  de- 
scribed from  Europe,  and  three  from  North  America.  X. 
afflma  breeds  in  dead  maple-stumps  in  the  United  States. 

xi  (zi),  n.  The  Greek  letter  S,  f,  corresponding 
to  the  English  x  and  z. 

Ximenia  (a-me'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (Plumier,  1703), 
named  after  Erancisco  Ximenes,  a  Spanish  natu- 
ralist, who  wrote  in  1615  on  medicinal  plants.] 
A  genus  of  polypetalous  plants,  of  the  order  Oto- 
Ginese  and  tribe  OlaceSB,  it  is  characterized  by  flowers 
with  the  calyx  persistent  unchanged,  the  petals  inwardly 
bearded,  the  stamens  in  number  more  than  double  the 
petals  and  each  bearing  an  oblong  or  linear  anther.  There 
are  6  species,  natives  chiefly  of  the  tropics,  one  widely 
dispersed  through  both  the  Old  and  THev  WorldeL  one 
Polynesian,  and  one  South  African.  They  are  shrubs  or 
trees,  smooth  or  tomentose,  often  armed  with  apineseent 
branches.  They  bear  alternate  entire  leaves,  often  in 
cluaters.  The  flowers  are  whitish,  larger  than  In  most  of 
vhe  order,  and  arranged  in  short  axillary  cymes.  X.  Am&rU 
jarm,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  Plorlda,  and  Mexico,  is 
Hnown  as  UUlow-nut  (which  see),  in  Florida  as  hog-plum 
and  viM  lime,  and  in  the  West  Indies  as  mountamrplum, 
seaside  plum,  and  false  ea/ndalvjood. 

XipUadidae  (zif-i-ad'i-de),  n.pl.  See  XnMda!^. 

Xiphianae  (zif-i-a'ne),  n.  pi.    See  Xyamidas^. 

Xiphias  (zif'i-as),  n.  [NL.  (LinuBBus,  1748),  < 
L.  xiphias,  <  Gr.  ^uptag,  a  swordfish,  a  sort  of 
comet,  <  f^of,  sword.]  1.  The  typical  genus 
of  XiphUdsB,  now  restricted  to  swordfishes  with- 
out teeth  or  ventral  fins,  and  thus  exclusive 
of  the  sailflshes  and  spear-fishes  (Histiophorus 
and  Tetraptwus).  The  dorsal  flns  are  two,  the  first 
high  and  falcate,  and  the  second  very  small  and  situated 
on  the  tail,  opposite  the  small  second  anaL  In  younger 
individuals,  however,  teeth  are  present,  and  the  two  dor- 
sals are  connected,  so  that  the  banner  is  more  like  that  of 
a  sailflsh.  The  first  anal  resembles  the  first  dorsal,  but  is 
smaller  and  less  falcate ;  the  pectorals  are  moderate  and 
falcate.  The  caudal  keel  is  single ;  the  skin  is  rough  and 
naked,  or  in  the  young  has  rudimentary  scales.  X.  gla- 
dius  is  the  common  swordfish,  widely  dispersed  in  both 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  attaining  a  weight  of  300  or 
400  pounds,  with  the  sword  a  yard  long.  It  is  darkrbluish 
above,  dusky  below,  with  the  sword  hlackish  on  top. 
3.  In  astron. :  (a)  A  constellation  made  by  Pe- 
trus  Theodori  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the 
south  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  and  now  named  Do- 
rado. (6)  [Z.  c]  In  older  authors,  a  sword- 
shaped  comet. 


2.  In  ichth..  a  genus  of  blennioid  fishes :  so  called 
by  Girard  m  1859 .  Being  preoccupied  in  ento- 
mology, the  name  has  been  changed  to  Xiphis- 
ter  (which  see). 

Xipllidiontidae  (zi-fid-i-on'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
irreg.  <  Xiphidion  +  ■4dse.']  A  family  of  fishes, 
the  gunnels  or  gunnel-fishes :  same  as  Murse- 
noididsB.    See  rock-eel. 

XipMdiopterus  (zi-fid-i-op'te-rus),  n.  [NL. 
(Reichenbach,  1853)j<Gr.  ^ujilSwv,  dim.  ot^t^oc, 
sword,  +  TZTepov,  wing.]  A  genus  of  spur- 
winged  plovers,  of  which  the  west  African  X. 
albiceps  is  the  type,  it  is  a  remarkable  bird,  being 
the  only  one  of  these  plovers  presenting  the  combination 
of  wattles  and  spurs  and  only  three  toes  (see  spur-winged); 
in  consequence,  it  has  been  placed  in  five  different  genera. 


Wh.te  crowDed  Lapw-ng  t^X.phAw^terus  albiceps). 

It  is  known  as  the  black-shouldered  and  white-crowned  lap- 
wing, and  these  color-roarka  are  quite  distinctive.  It  is 
a  very  rare  bird,  originally  described  by  Oould  from  the 
Niger. 

Xii^idiorhynchus  (zi-fid"i-o-ring'kus),  n. 
[NL.  (Reichenbach,  1845),  <  Gr.  ^u^iSuyv,  dim.  of 
^l^og,  sword,  +  Mryxoc,  snout.]  An  Australian 
genus  of  wading  birds,  resembling  both  stilts 
and  avosets.  The  species  is  X.  pectoraUs.  See 
sUlt,  n.,  6.  Also  called  Leptorhynchvs  and  Cla- 
dorn/qnchus. 

Xiphidlum  (zi-fid'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ^i^lSim>, 
dim.  of  fi^of,  sword.]    Same  as  XipMdion,  1. 

xiphihumeralis  (zif-i-hu-me-ra'lis),  m. ;  p.1. 
xiphihumerales  (-lez).  [NL.  (se.  muscuhis),  < 
xiph{oid)  +  humerus.']  Amuscle  which  in  some 
animals  passes  from  the  xiphoid  cartilage  to 
the  proximal  end  of  the  humerus. 

Xipmidsei  (zi-fi'i-de),  n.  pi.  In  mammal.  See 
ZiphUdse. 

Xiphiidse^  (zi-fi'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Xiphias  + 
-»5a.]  A  family  of  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus 
Xiphias;  the  swordfishes.  It  has  included  forms 
now  placed  in  Histioplwridss.  Bxclusive  of  these,  it  is 
the  same  as  Xiphiina.  Also  Xiphioidse,  Xiphioides,  Xi- 
phiiformes,  Xiphiadidse,  and  Xiiphiamse.  See  cut  under 
swordfish. 

Xiphiiform  (zif 'i-i-f 6rm),  a.   Same  as  xiphknd^. 

Xrphiiformes  (zif'i-i-fdr'mez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Mphias  +  L./or»»a,f  orm.]   Same  as  XiphiidsB^. 

Xiphiinae  (zif-i-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Xiphias 
+  -vnse.']  A  subfamily  of  XiphUdie,  represented 
by  the  true  swordfishes  alone,  without  teeth 
or  ventral  fins.    See  cut  under  swordfish. 

xiphioidi  (zif 'i-oid),  a.  and  n.  In  mammal.  See 
aiphioid. 

Xiphioid^  (zif'i-oid),  a.  and  n.     [<  Xiphias  + 

-oid."]    I,  a.  Resembling  the  swordfish;  related 

to  the  swordfish;  belonging  to  the  Xiphmdae,  or 

having  their  characters.    Also  xiphUform. 

II.  n.  A  member  of  the  family  Xiphiidee. 


xiphoid 

xiphiplastral  (zif-i-plas'tral),  a.     [<  xiphiplas- 
tron  +  -al.'}  Of  the  nature  of,  or  pertaining  to, 
the  chelonian  xiphiplastron.    Also  used  sub- 
stantively. 
The  imperfect  left  xiphiplastral. 

Quart.  Jow.  Oeol.  Soe.,  XLV.  61L 

xiphiplastron  (zif-i-plas'tron),  n.;  pi.  xiphi- 
plastra  (-trS).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  fi^of,  a  sword,  -f  E. 
plastron.'i  T?he  fourth  lateral  piece  of  the  plas- 
tron of  a  turtle;  one  of  the  pair  of  terminal 
pieces  of  the  plastron  in  Chelonia,  called  xiphi- 
stemwm  by  some.  See  cuts  uiidei plastron  and 
Chelonia. 

Xiphister  (zi-fis't6r),  n.  [NL.  (Jordan,  1879),  < 
(Jr.  ^K^iar^p,  a  sword-belt,  <  f/^of ,  sword.]  A  ge- 
nus of  blennioid  fishes,  the  type  of  which  is  the 
species  called  XipliMion  mucosum  by  Girard. 
This  is  found  along  uie  coast  from  Monterey  to  Alaska, 
reaching  the  length  of  18  inches,  and  is  abundant  about 
tide-rocks,  where  it  feeds  on  seaweeds.  X.  rupestris  is  a 
smaller  but  similar  fish,  found  with  the  pi'eceding ;  and  a 
third  member  of  the  genus,  of  the  same  habitat  and  still 
smaller,  is  X.  ehirus. 

Xiphisterinse  (zi-fis-te-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Xiphister  +  ■4m,se.1  In  Jordan  and  Gilbert's 
classification,  a  subfamily  of  Blewniidss,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Xiplmter. 

xiphisternal  (zif-i-st6r'nal),  a.  [<  xiphisternum 
-f-aZ.]  1.  Inojiat.,  of  tte  nature  of  the  xiphi- 
sternum, or  last  sterneber  of  the  sternum; 
pertaining  to  the  xiphisternum ;  ensif  orm  or  xi- 
phoid, as  a  cartilage  or  bone  of  the  breast-bone. 
Dissect  out  the  xiphisternal  cartilage  of  a  recently-killed 
frog,  and  remove  its  membranous  investment  (perichon- 
drium).   Huxley  and  Martin,  Elementary  Biology,  p.  128. 

8.  In  Chelonia,  xiphiplastral.    See  cuts  under 
Chelonia  ajiA  plastron. 

xiphisternvmi  (zif-i-st6r'num),  n.;  pi.  xiphi- 
sterna  (-na).  [NL.,  prop,  xiphostermm,  <  Gr. 
ft^of,  sword,  +  aripvov,  breaflt-bone.]  1.  The 
hindmost  segment  or  division  of  the  sternum, 
corresponding  to  the  xiphoid  appendage  or  en- 
siform  cartilage  of  man.  it  is  of  various  shapes  ii. 
different  animals,  sometimes  forked  or  double,  there  being 
a  right  and  a  left  xiphisternum,  as  in  some  lizards.  It 
succeeds  the  segment  or  segments  called  the  mesostemum. 
See  cuts  under  mesoetermim  and  stemwm. 
2.  The  xiphiplastron  of  a  turtle.  See  second 
cut  under  Chelonia. 

Xiphisura  (zif-i-su'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (orig.  er- 
roneously Xyphoswra  (Latreille),  later  XypM- 
sura,  Xvphmra,  Xiphoswa  (which  see),  and 
prop.  Xiph/ura),  noting  the  dagger-like  telson 
of  the  king-crab;  <  (3t.  fi^of,  sword,  -t-  ovpa, 
tail.]  In  Latreille's  classification,  the  first  fam- 
ily of  his  Pceoilopoda,  contrasted  with  his  Sipho- 
nostoma,  and  containing  only  the  genus  Cumu- 
lus. Compare  Synziphosura.  See  cuts  under 
horseshoe-crab  and  Zimulus. 

Xiphiura  (zif-i-U'ra),  m.  pi.    See  Xvphiswra. 

Xiphius  (zif 'i-us),  n.    In  mammal.    See  ZvMus. 

Xiphocera,  Xiphoceridse.  See  Xiphicera,  xi§U- 
ceridse. 

Xiphocolaptes  (zif*o-ko-lap'tez),- m.  [NL. 
(Lesson,  1840),  <  Gr.  fWf,  sword,  +  "itoTMirrfi;, 
taken  for  koTmttt^p,  a  chisel :  see  Dendroeolap- 
tes.]  A  genus  of  BendrocolaptidsB,  including 
some  of  the  largest  piculules,  having  the  bifl 
much  compressed  and  moderately  long  (not 
half  as  long  again  as  the  tarsus),  it  includes 
about  a  dozen  species  of  tropical  America,  averaging  a  foot 
long,  which  is  large  for  this  family,  as  X.  oMcoUii,  etc. 

xiphodidymus  (zif-o-did'i-mus),  n.  [<  (St.  fi- 
^of,  sword,  -f-  Slov/ios,  twin.]  Same  as  xiphopor 
gus. 

Xiphodon  (zif'o-don),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier,  1822), 
<  Gr.  f^of,  sword,  -1-  oMg  \bdovT-)  =  E.  tooth.\ 
A  genus  of  fossil  artiodactyl  mammals,  of  Eo- 
cene age  and  small  size,  now  referred  to  the 
Dichobunidse. 

Xiphodontidse  (zif-o-don'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Xiphodontus  +  ■idee.']  A  family  of  anoplotheri- 
oid  mammals,  at  one  time  recognized  as  com- 
posed of  the  3  genera  Xiphodon,  Csmotherium, 
and  Microthermm. 

Xiphodontus  (zif-6-don'tus),  n.  [NL.  ("West- 
wood,  1838),  <  Gr.  fi>of,  sword,  -H  oSoiig  (bSoin-) 
=  E.  tooth."]  A  genus  of  coleopterous  iisects, 
of  the  family  ImeanAdx,  having  but  one  species, 
X  antilope,  from  South  Africa,  remarkable  for 
its  long  sword-like  mandibles. 

xiphoid  (zl'foid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Qn.  ^^oeidi/e, 
sword-shaped,  <  fi^of,  sword,  +  elSog,  form.] 
I,  a.  Shaped  like  or  resembling  a  sword ;  ensi- 

f^I^T.^''*'*'**  appendage,  appendix,  or  cartilage, 

the  xiphisternum.  See  cartilage,  and  cuts  under  mesoster- 
num  and  sternum.  Also  called:  a#*o«i  ^oc«««.— XiphOld 
Done,  in  ornith.,  the  occipital  style  of  the  cormorant  and 
some  related  birds ;  a  long  sharp  dagger-like  or  ensiform 
ossification  m  the  nuchal  ligament,  attached  to  the  occiput 
by  its  base,  and  pomting  backward. 


xiphoid 

Yarrell  designated  the  "occipitia  Bl^le"  of  Shufeldt  as 
the  xiphoid  bone.  Science,  III.  404. 

Xiphoid  liSiamenti  a  small  ligament  connecting  the  en- 
■if  unu  cartilage  or  xipUstemum  with  the  cartilage  of  the 
seventh  rib  on  either  side.— 3Qpliold  process,  (a)  In 
anat,  the  ensUorm  appendage  ofthe  sternum ;  the  xiphi- 
Btemiun.  See  cuts  under  mesoitemum  and  itemum.  (6) 
The  telsou  of  a  crustacean,  as  the  Ising-crab.  See  cut  un- 
der horseshoe-crab. 

II.  n.  The  ensifomi  or  xiphoid  cartilage  in 
man,  or  its  representative  in  other  animals. 
See  xwMsternum,  1. 

xiphoiaes  (zi-foi'dez),  n. 
same  as  xiphoid. 

xiphoidian  (zi-foi'di-an),  a. 
In  anat.,  same  as  xiphoid. 

xiphopagus (zi-fop'a-gus),»s. ;  pi.  xiphopagi  (-ji). 
[NL.,  <  Gtr.  ^ujiog,  sword,  +  'Kayo;,  that  which  is 
fixed  or  firmly  set.]  luteratol.,  a  double  mon- 
ster connected  by  a  band  extending  from  the 
ensiform  eartUage  to  the  -umbilicus.  The  Si- 
amese twins  constituted  a  xiphopagus.    Also 
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xiphurous  (zi-fu'ms),  a.  [<  Qr,  f/^f,  sword,  -I- 
ovpa,  taU.]  Having  a  long  sharp  telson  like  a 
dagger,  as  the  king-crab ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Xipiiosura  or  Xiphwa;  xiphosuran.  See  cut 
under  horseshoe-crdb. 

Ziphydria  (zi-fid'ri-a), ».  [NL.  (Latreille,  1802), 
<  Gr.  ^ujAdpwv,  a  kind'  of  shell-fish,  <  f  i^of ,  sword. ] 
In  entom.,  a  notable  genus  of  hymenopterous 
insects,  of  the  family  Vrocerides,  or  typical  of  a 
family  XiphydriidsB,  having  the  ovipositor  con- 


[Nli.]    In  atiat., 
[<  xiphoid  +  ■ian.'] 


Ziphophorus  (zi-f  of 'o-ms),  n.  [KL.  (Haeckel, 
1848),  <  Gr.  ^upo(j>6fiOQ,  also  ^ujupjidpoc,  bearing  a 
Bword,  <  fupoi,  sword,  +  fipeiv  =  E.  iear^.'J  In 
iehth.,  a  genus  of  cyprinoids,  having  in  the  male 
the  lower  rays  of  the  caudal  fin  proloi^ed  into  a 
sword-shaped  appendage,  sometimes  as  long  as 
all  the  rest  of  the  fish.  The  anal  fin  of  the  male  is 
also  modiiied  into  an  intromittent  organ,  having  one  or 
two  enlarged  rays  with  hool^-like  processes.  A  curious 
fish  of  this  genus  is  X.  hdleri  of  Mexico. 

xiphophyllous  (zif-o-fil'us),  a.  l<.  Gr.  fi>of, 
sword,  +  ^/Uow,  leaf.]  In  hot.,  having  ensiform 
leaves. 

Xiphorhamphus  (zif-a-ram'fus),  n.     [KL. 

(Blyth,  1843),  <  Gr.  i'l^og,  sword,  +  l>&iJ4og, 
beak.]  1.  A  genus  of  timeliine  birds  of  the 
eastern  Himalayas.  X.  supereUiaris,  the  only  species, 
is  7}  inches  long.  The  general  color  above  is  olivaceous- 
brown  ;  over  the  eye  Is  a  white  streaic,  but  most  of  the 
plumage  is  of  sober  shades  of  ashy  and  rufous.  See  Xi- 
phorhyruihus,  2. 

2.  A  genua  of  fishes.  MuUer  and  Troschel,  1844. 
Ziphorhynchus  (zif-o-ring'kus),  n.  [NL. 
(Swainson,  1827,  also  Ziphorhynohus,  1837),  < 
Gr.  f i^of,  sword,  +  />{/yxoQ,  snout,]  1 .  A  genus  of 
South  American  dendrooolaptine  birds,  named 
from  the  long,  thin,  and  much-eurved  bill;  the 
saberbills,  as  X  proctirvus.  This  tree-creeper  is 
10  inches  long,  and  mainly  of  a  fulvous  color,  the  head 
blackish  with  pale  shaft-spots.  The  genus  ranges  from 
Costa  Bica  to  southern  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  and  contains 
4  other  species — X.  trochilvrostriSt  X.  lafremayamiSf  X. 
pusUlua,  and  X.  pueherani.  In  the  last-named  the  bill  is 
shorter  and  less  curved,  and  there  is  no  such  white  spot 
under  the  eye  as  all  the  rest  have.    See  cut  under  saber- 

ua. 

2.  A  different  genus  of  birds,  named  by  Blyth 
in  1842  in  the  form  Xiphirhynehus,  and  changed 
by  him  in  1843  to  Xiphorhamphus. —  3.  A  genus 
of  DryophidsB,  or  wood-snakes :  so  called  from 
the  acute  appendage  of  the  snout,  x.  langaha  is 
the  langaha  of  Madagascar.  (See  cut  under  Icmgaha.)  This 
genus  was  named  by  Wagler  in  1830,  but  the  name  is  pre- 
occupied in  ornithology. 
4.  A  genus  of  fishes.    Agassie,  1829. 

Ziphosoma  (zi£-6-s6'm8),  n.  pSTL.  (Spix),  < 
Gr.  f/0of,  a  sword,  -I-  aa/Jta,  body.]  A  genus  of 
large  serpents,  of  the  family  Boidse,  or  boas. 
X  canirmm  is  the  dog-headed  boa  of  South 
America. 

Xiphostemum  (zif-A-st6r'nimi),  n.  Same  as 
xiphisternum.     [Bare.] 

Ziphosura  (zif-o-sti'^),  n.pl.  [NL.,  irreg.  <  Gr. 
fj^of,  sword,  +  mipd,  tail.]  Same  as  Xiphisura : 
in  this  form,  in  Lankester's  classification, 
brought  -ojider  Arachnida  as  one  of  three  orders 
(the  other  two  being  Ewyptervna  and  Trilobitsu) 
brigaded  under  the  name  Delobramehia. 

xiphosuran  (zlf-6-su'ran),  a.  and  n.  [<  Xipho- 
sura  +  -a».]  1,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Xwhoswra,  as  a  horseshoe-erab. 

11,  n.  A  member  of  the  group  Xiphoswra;  a 
xiphosure. 

xiphosure  (zif 'o-sur),  n.  One.of  the  Xiphoswra, 
as  a  horseshoe-crab, 

xiphosurous  (zif-o-su'rus),  a,  [<  Xiphosura  + 
-oils.']    Same  as  H^hosuran. 

Ziphoteuthis  (zif-6-tu'this),  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
fi^of,  sword,  +  Tev6i;,  squid.]  A  genus  of  be- 
lemnites,  characterized  by  a  very  long,  nar- 
row, deeply_  chambered  phragmacone.  Only  a 
single  species  is  known,  from  the  Lias.    See 


Ziphotrygon  (zif-6-tri'gon),  n.  [NL.  (Cope, 
1879),  <  Gt.  f«0of,  sword,  -1-  Tpwyiyv,  a  sting-ray.] 
Iniehth.,  a  genus  of  elasmobranchiate  fishes,  of 
the  family  Trygonidse. 

Ziphura  (zi-fu'ra),  n.  pi.  The  more  proper  form 
ot  Xiphisura, 


White-horned  Camel-wasp  iXipkydria  albicomis\  female, 
twice  natural  size. 

siderably  exserted,  the  neck  elongate,  and  cer- 
tain peculiar  venational  characters.  Ten  North 
American  and  three  European  species  are  known.  X. 
camelus  and  X.  drameda/rius  axe  British  species,  known 
as  camel-wasps  from  their  long  neck.  The  white-horned 
camel-wasp  is  X.  aitiecmis.  They  are  found  commonly 
in  willows  and  hedges.     Also  Xyphydria,  Xyphidria. 

Xiphydriidee  (zif-i-dri'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  also 
XipKydriadae  (Leach,  1819),  Xiphydrida,  Xmhy- 
driites,  etc. ;  <  Xiphydria  +  -^dse.J  A  f amuy  of 
hjonenopterous  insects,  named  from  the  genus 
Xi;phndria,  now  merged  in  Uroeeridse. 

Zincnthys  (zi-rik'this),  n.  Same  a.s  Xyrichthys. 
Be  Kwy,  1842. 

X-leg  (eks'leg),  n.    Knock-knee.     [Bare.] 

Xmas.    See  X,  3. 

xoanon  (zo'a-non),  n. ;  pL  xoana  (-nS).  [<  Gr. 
gdavov,  a  carved  image,  <  ^isiv,  scrape,  carve, 
especially  in  wood.]  In  one.  Gr.  art,  a  work 
of  sculpture  of  the  most  ^noient  and  primitive 
class,  rudely  formed  in  wood,  the  eyes  being 
generally  represented  closed,  and  the  limbs, 
when  indicated  at  all,  extended  stifSy,  The  ex- 
amples of  these  statues,  representing  deities,  which  were 
preserved  in  Greek  historic  times,  were  looked  upon  with 
much  veneration  as  divine  ^fts  fallen  from  heaven ;  they 
were  usually  cloaked  with  precious  stuffs  and  rich  em- 
broideries. No  specimen  survives,  but  representations  of 
these  old  works  are  found  on  painted  vases.  The  term 
is  sometimes  applied  attributively  to  primitive  statues  in 
stone  advanced  but  little  beyond  the  wooden  pro- 
totypes, as  the  xoarum  statue  discovered  by  the 
French  in  Delos.    See  cut  under  palladium. 

Zolmis(zol'mis),TO.  [NL.(Boie,1828);  also 
Xolmus  (Swainson).]  A  genus  of  South 
American  tyrant-fiycatchers:  a  synonym 
both  of  TsBnioptera  and  of  Fluvicola. 

xonaltite  (z6-nal'iat),  n.    [<  Xonalta  (see 
def.)  +  ■4te^.']    In  mineral.,  a  hydrous  silicate 
of  calcium,  occurring  in  massive  form  of  a 
white  or  bluish-gray  color. 

Zorides  (zor'i-dez),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille,  1809).] 
A  genus  of  hymenopterous  parasites,  of  theich- 
neumonid  subfamily  Pimplinse,  or  giving  name 
to  an  unused  family  Xorididse,  having  the  face 
narrowed,  the  cheeks  tuberoulate  behind  the 
eyes,  and  the  tibiee  and  tarsi  long  and  slender. 
Tine  species  are  peculiar  to  northern  regions,  U  having 
been  described  from  northern  Europe,  including  1  from 
Lapland,  and  4  from  British  America. 

Zorididsef  (zo-rid'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Xorides 
+  4dx.'\  A  family  of  hymenopterous  insects, 
named  by  Shuckard  |in  1840  from  the  genus 
Xorides,  but  now  included  in  Ichneumonidie.  It 
has  not  even  subfamily  rank,  its  characters  being  shared 
by  a  number  of  genera  of  PimpHna. 

Z-ray.    See  ray. 

ZZ,  ZZX.  Symbols  noting  ale  of  certain 
qualities  or  degrees  of  strength,  derived  origi- 
nally from  marks  on  the  brewers'  casks. 

Zya  (zi'a),  n.  [NL.  (LatreiUe,  1809),  <  Gr.  iveiv, 
scrape,  "smooth,  polish.  ]  A  genus  of  mole- 
crickets,  of  the  orthopterous  family  Gryllidse, 
having  filiform  ten-jointed  antenna  and  fosso- 
rial  front  legs.  The  species  are  mainly  tropical ;  but 
one  is  European  and  one  (X.  apieaUs)  is  North  American. 
Also  called  Tridactylus  and  Bhipipteryx. 

Zyela  (zi-e'la),  n.  [NL.  (Dalman,  1819),  <  Gr. 
fw^/l)?,  a  plane  or  rasp,  <  ^veiv,  scrape.]  A  genus 
of  saw-flies,  of  the  hymenopterous  family  Ten- 
thredinidsB,  giving  name  to  the  subf  amily_  Xye- 
linsB,  and  having  the  fourth  and  following  joints 
of  the  antennsB  long,  slender,  and  filiform.  The 
species  are  small  and  have  a  remarkably  long  ovipositor. 
One  North  American  and  three  European  species  are 


Zylina 

known.    The  generic  name  has  recently  been  ascertained 
to  be  a  synonym  of  Finicola  (Br^bisson,  1818). 

Zyelinse  (zi-e-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Xyela  + 
-i»«.]  A  subfamily  of  the  hymenopterous 
family  Tenthredinidse,  founded  on  the  genus 
Xyekij  and  having  the  antennre  nine-  to  thir- 
teen-]ointed,  irregular,  third  joint  very  long, 
anterior  wings  with  three  marginal  and  four 
submarginal  cells,  and  ovipositor  long.  Also 
XyeUdas,  Xyelides,  Xyelites. 

jwlanthrax  (zi-lan'thraks),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  ^v- 
Aov,  wood,  +  avdpa^,  coal.]  Woodcoal:  in  dis- 
tinction from  Uthanthrax. 

Zyleborus  (zi-leb'o-ms),  n.  [NL.  (Eichoff, 
1864),<  Gr.  ^v?i,?ip6poc,  eating  wood,<  fuAov,  wood, 
-I-  P_op6g,  devouring.]  A  notable  genus  of  bark- 
boring  beetles,  of  the  family  Seolytidse,  having 
the  antennal  funicle  five-jointed,  the  club  sub- 
globose  and  subannulate,  the  tarsi  with  the 
first  three  joints  subequal  and  simple,  and  the 
tibisB  with  the  outer  edge  curved  and  finely 
serrate.  About  75  species  are  known,  of  which  14  inhabit 
North  America,  X.  dispar  is  common  to  Europe  and 
North  America.  It  is  known  in  the  United  States  and 
Gauada  as  the  pirtrborer,  shot-borer,  and  pear-blight  beetle. 
See  these  words,  and  outs  under  pm-borer  and  wood-en- 
graver. 

xylem  (zi'lem),  n.  [Irreg.  <  Gr.  ^i?iov,  wood.] 
In  hot.,  that  part  of  a  fibrovascular  bundle 
which  contains  ducts  or  tracheids — that  is,  the 
woody  part,  as  distinguished  from  the  phloem, 
or  bast  part.  Compare  phloem.  See  protoxy- 
lem,  leptoxylem. 

xylene  (zi'len),  n.  [<  Gr.  fii^v,  wood,  +  -e»e.] 
Any  one  of  the  three  metameric  dimethyl  ben- 
Jl  zines  C6H4  (CH3)2.  They  are  volatile,  inflam- 
mable liquids  obtained  from  wood-spirit  and 
from  coal-tar.    Also  xylol,  xylole. 

Zylesthia  (zi-les'thi-a),  n.  [NL.  (Clemens, 
1859),  <  Gr.  ^hTuov,  woo'^,  -I-  ioBieiv,  eat.]  A  pe- 
culiar genus  of  North  American  tineid  moths, 
allied  to  Oehsenheimeria  and  Mapsifera  of  the 
European  fauna,  X.  pmniramiella,  the  type,  feeds  as 
a  larva  upon  the  black-knot  of  the  plum  ^Sphseria  nwr- 
bosa),  and  the  larva  of  X.  elem^nsella  feeds  upon  dead 
locust-timber. 

Xyletinus  (zU-e-ti'nus),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille, 
1829),  irreg.  <  Gr.  f{i^,  wood,  -I-  NL.  PUmis, 
q.  v.]  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects,  of  the 
family  Ftinidse,  comprising  about  30  species, 
and  very  widely  distributed .  The  elytra  are  striate 
and  the  antennae  serrate  with  joints  nine  to  eleven,  not 
elongate.  Seven  species  occur  in  North  America,  as  X. 
pubescens. 

Xyleutes  (zMu'tez),  n.  [NL.  (Hubner,  1816), 
C  Gr.  ^v2,eiiQ,  a  wood-cutter,  <  fir/lov,  wood.]    A 


Common  Ijocast-horvriAjyleuies  fviintm).  female,  natoxal  size. 

genus  of  moths,  of  the  family  CossidsB.  X.  robi- 
nise  is  the  common  locust-borer  of  the  United 
States.    See  also  cut  under  carpenter-moth. 

xyUiarmonica  (zE-har-mon'i-ka),  n.  [<  Gr. 
^fiXov,  wood,  -i-  E.  harmomca.']  An  enlarged  and 
improved  form  of  the  xylosistron  (which  see). 

Zylia  (zil'i-a),  n.  pSTL.  (Bentham,  1852),  so 
called  from  the  woody  pod;  <  Gr.  fiiAov,  wood.] 
A  genus  of  leguminous  trees,  of  the  tribe  Eumi- 
mosesB.  It  is  characterized  by  a  broadly  falcate  com- 
pressed woody  two-valved  pod  with  transverse  obovate 
seeds.  The  only  species,  X.  dolabriformis  (formerly  Inga 
xyloearpa),  is  a  tall  tree  of  tropical  Asia,  producing  a  hard 
wood  and  bearing  bipinnate  leaves  of  only  two  pinnae,  these 
with  four  or  five  pairs  of  large  leaflets  and  an  odd  one. 
The  small  pale-green  flowers  are  condensed  into  globose 
heads  which  form  terminal  racemes  or  axillary  clusters. 
It  is  known  as  the  iromwood  of  Pegu,  or  by  its  Burmese 
name,  pyengadu  (which  see). 

xylidine  (ziri-din),  n.    Same  as  xyloidvne. 

J&lina  (zil'i-na),  n.  [NL.  (Treitschke,  1826),  < 
(Jr.  ^i/ktvoQ,  of  wood,  <  ^ihrv,  wood.]  A  genus  of 
noctuid  moths,  giving  name  to  the  XyUnidx, 
and  having  the  male  antennss  simple,  the  pro- 
boscis short,  the  body  robust,  and  the  fore  wings 
rounded  at  the  apex.  The  larvae  usuaUy  live  on  trees, 
and  the  pupae  are  subterranean.  The  genus  is  represented 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  species  numbeT  about  60, 


Xylina 

of  which  8  are  European  and  about  20  N'orth  American, 
X.  einerea,  of  the  United  States,  is  called  the  aah-gray  pin- 
ton,  and  ita  larva  bores  into  green  apples  and  peaches,  and 


Ash-gray  Pinion  {jyiina  einerea)^ 
41,  larva,  boring  into  a  peach ;  6,  moth. 


feeds  upon  the  foliage  of  various  trees.  Three  of  the  British 
species  are  fancifully  named  respectively  the  conformist, 
X.  furcifera  (X.  conformis),  the  nonconformist,  X.  lamb- 
da, and  the  gray  shoulder-knot,  X.  omithopus. 

Zylinidse  (zi-lin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Gueii6e, 
1852),  <  Xylina  +  -idee.']  A  family  of  uoctuids, 
named  from  the' genus  Xylina,  many  of  •which 
are  known  as  shark-moths.  Theyhave  the  antenna 
almost  always  simplej^ell-developed  palpi,  thorax  robust, 
wings  oblong,  with  longitudinal  markings,  and  somewhat 
plicated  when  at  rest,  giving  the  insect  an  elongated  ap- 
pearance.   The  family  includes  about  20  genera. 

sylobalsamum  (zi-lo-bal'sa-mum),  n.  [<  L. 
xylobalsamvm,  <  Gr.  '^v^pdXaa/iov,  the  wood  of 
the  balsam-tree,  <  ftiAov,  wood,  +  ^aT^xsaimv,  bal- 
sam.] 1.  The  wood,  or  particularly  the  dried 
twigs,  of  the  balm-of-Gilead  tree.  Commiphora 
Opohalsamum.  The  wood  is  heavy,  pinkish,  and  fra- 
-grant.  A  decoction  of  it,  as  also  of  the  fruit  {earpoialia- 
mum),  is  given  in  the  East  as  a  carminative,  etc. 
Z.  The  balsam  obtained  by  decoction  from  this 
■wood. 

S^ylobius  (zi-16'bi-us),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ^vhn/, 
wood,  +  pioq,  life.]  1.  A  genus  of  beetles,  of 
the  family  Eucnemidse,  named  by  Latreille  in 
1834,  and  containing  two  European  species. 
Also  ealled  Xylophilus. —  2.  A  genus  of  fossU 
chilognath  myriapods.    Dawson,  1859. 

Zylocarp  (zi'lo-karp),  n.  [<  Gr.  fti/toK,  wood, 
+  Kcpnog,  fruit.]  In  iot.,  a  hard  and  woody 
fruit. 

zylocarpous  (zi-lo-kar'pus),  a.  [As  xylocarp  + 
-ojt«.]  Having  fruit  which  becomes  hard  or 
woody. 

Zyloculore  (zi'lo-klor),  m.  [<  Gr.  -^iiTi/iv,  wood,  + 
X^piQ,  greenisli-yellow.]  An  olive-green  crys- 
talline mineral,  closely  resembling  apophyUite, 
if  not  a  variety  of  it. 

^ylocopa  (zi-lok'o-pa),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille, 
1802),  <  Gr.  ^{iXovj  wood,  -1-  -noirog,  <  Kdirreiv, 
cut.]  An  extensive  genus  of  solitary  bees,  con- 
taining many  of  those  large  species  known 
as  carpenter-iees.  They  resemble  bumblebees,  from 
which  they  differ  in  having  the  abdomen  usually  naked, 
and  in  important  venational  characters.    Their  burrows 


Yirginian  Carpenter-bee  (^Xylccopa  virginica). 
e,  hind  tarsus  of  female  carpenter-bee  ;  c,  hied  taisus  of  bumbletiee. 

are  formed  in  solid  wood,  and  their  cells  are  separated  by 
partitions  usually  made  of  agglutinated  sawdust,  and 
provisioned  with  pollen.  Six  species  occur  in  Europe  and 
nine  in  North  America.  X.  vioLacea  is  the  common  Euro- 
pean species,  and  X.  virginica  the  common  one  in  the 
United  Stetes.    See  also  carpenter-bee  (with  cut). 

2ylocopus  (^-lok'o-pus),  ».  [NL.  (Gabanis, 
1863),  <  Gr.  ^iiXov,' •mood,  +  -kottoc,  <  kStttciv, 
cut.]  A  genus  of  woodpeckers,  such  as  Picus 
minor  and  P.  major,  respectively  the  lesser  and 
greater  spotted  woodpeckers  of  Europe :  gener- 
ally considered  a  synonym  of  Picus  proper.  See 
Dendrocopus,  2,  and  out  under  Pious. 

zylogen  (zi'lo-jen),  n.  [<  Gr.  fu/lov,  wood,  -t-  -jc- 
vr/g,  producing.]  1.  Same  as  lignin. — 2.  Wood 
or  xylem  in  a  formative  state. 

xylograph  (zi'lo-graf ),  n.  [<  Gr.  fdPW,  wood, 
+  yp&i^eiv,  en^ave,  write.]  1.  (a)  An  en- 
graving on  wood.  (6)  An  impression  or- print 
from  a  wood-block.  In  both  senses  the  term  is 
most  commonly  applied  to  old  work,  especially 
to  that  of  the  very  earliest  period. — 2.  A  me- 
chanical copy  of  the  grain  of  wood,  executed 
by  a  method  of  nature-printing,  and.  used  as  a 
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surface  decoration.  The  wood  to  be  copied  is  treated 
chemically  so  that  the  grain  remains  in  relief  and  serves 
to  give  an  impression  in  a  suitable  pigment. 

xylographer  (zi-log'ra-f6r),  n.  [<  xylograph-y 
-1-  -erl.]  An  engraver  on  wood,  especially  one 
of  the  earliest  wood-engravers,  as  of  the  fif- 
teenth century. 

xylographic  (zi-lo-§raf'ik),  a.  [<  xylography 
-I-  -ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  xylography;  cut  in 
or  on  wood. 

Some  of  these  changes  of  form,  otherwise  inexplicable, 
since  they  are  from  simpler  and  easier  forms  to  others 
more  complicated  and  seemingly  more  difficult,  can  be 
readily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  runes  were  es- 
sentially a  xylographic  script. 

Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabefj  II.  221. 

xylographical  (zi-lo-graf'i-kal),  a.  [<  xylo- 
graphic +  -aZ.]     Same  as  xylographic. 

Xylographus  (zi-log'ra-fus), «.  [NL.  (Dejean, 
1834):  see  xylograph.']  A  genus  of  coleopterous 
insects  of  the  family  Cioidse,  distinguished 
mainly  by  the  structure  of  the  legs.  About  a 
dozen  species  are  known,  most  of  which  are  South  Ameri- 
can. Two,  however,  are  from  southern  Europe,  one  is  from 
Algeria,  and  one  from  Madagascar. 

xylography  (zMog'ra-fi),  n.   [=  P.  xylographic ; 

<  Gr.  fiiAoK,  wood,  +  -ypatpia,  <  ypa^uv,  engrave, 
write.  Of.  ^vAoypaipelv,  write  on  wood.]  1. 
Engraving  on  wood:  a  word  used  only  by  bib- 
liographers, and  chiefly  for  the  woodcut  work 
of  the  fifteenth  century. — 2.  A  process  of  dec- 
orative painting  on  wood.  A  selected  pattern  or  de- 
sign is  drawn  on  wood  and  is  then  engiaved,  or  the  design 
is  reproduced  on  zinc  by  the  ordinary  method.  An  elec- 
trotype cast  is  taken  from  the  woodcut  or  zinc  plate,  and 
smooth  surfaces  of  wood  are  printed  from  the  electrotype, 
under  a  regulated  pressure,  with  pigments  prepared  for 
the  purpose.  The  color  penetrates  the  wood,  leaving  no 
outside  film,  and  after  being  I^ench  polished,  or  covered 
with  a  fluid  enamel,  the  wood  may  be  washed,  scrubbed, 
or  even  sandpapered  without  destroying  the  pattern. 
Ure. 

zyloid  (zi'lold),  a.  [<  Gr.  ^vTuoeiSijg,  like  wood, 
<.  ^iilofv,  wood,  -1-  elSog,  form.]  Woody;  of  the 
nature  of,  resembling,  or  pertaining  to  xylem 
or  wood;  ligneous. 

xyloidine  (zi-loi'din),  n.  [As  xyloid  +  ■me^.] 
-An  explosive  compound  (CgHgNOY)  produced 
by  the  action  of  strong  nitnc  acid  upon  starch 
or  woody  fiber.  It  somewhat  resembles  gun- 
cotton  in  its  nature.    Also  called  xylidAne. 

xylol,  xylole  (zi'lol,  zi'lol),  n.  [<  Gr.  ^vT^ov, 
wood,  +  L.  oleum,  oil.]    Same  as  xylene. 

xyloma  (zi-lo'ma),  n. ;  pi.  xylomata  (-ma-ta). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  fu/lo'v,  wood,  -t-  -oma.1  In  i'otl',  a 
scleriotoid  body  in  certain  fungi  which  produces 
sporogenous  structures  in  its  interior. 

Zylomelum  (zi-lo-me'lum),  n.  [NL.  (Smith, 
1798),  so  called  from  the  woody  apple-like  fruit ; 

<  Gr.  ^vTmv,  wood,  +  piTuov,  apple.]  A  genus 
of  apetalous  plants,  of  the  oiAei  Proteacese  and 
tribe"  Gremlleese.  it  is  characterized  by  oppdsite  leaves, 
densely  spicate  flowers,  an  ovary  with  two  ovules  later- 
ally affixed,  and  a  hard,  nearly  Indehiscent,  somewhat 
ovoid  fruit.  The  5  species  are  all  Australian.  They  are 
trees  or  tall  shrubs,  with  opposite  entire  or  spiny-toothed 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  of  medium  size,  sessile  in  pairs 
under  the  bracts  of  a  dense  spike,  which  is  commonly  per- 
fect below,  but  in  the  upper  part  sterile.  The  spikes  are 
opposite  or  axillary,  or  crowded  into  a  terminal  cluster 
which  finally  beopmes  lateral.  X.  pyriforme,  the  wooden- 
pear  tree  of  New  South  Wales,  is  remarkable  for  its  fruit, 
which  is  exactly  like  a  common  pear  in  size  and  shape, 
but  attached  by  the  broad  end  and  composed  of  a  hard 
woody  substance  difficult  to  cut ;  when  ripe  it  splitslength- 
wise,  discharging  a  flat  winged  seed.  The  tree  grows 
from  20  to  40  feet  high,  6  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  pro- 
ducing a  dark-reddish  wood,  used  in  cabinet-work. 

Xylomiges  (zi-lom'i-jez),  n.  [NL.  (Guen^e, 
1852,  as  Xylomyges),  <  Gr.  ^vTui/uyi^g,  mixed  with 
wood,  <  fii/W,  wood,  +  fuyvvvai,  mix.]  A.  genus 
of  noctuid  moths,  of  the  tamilj  Apamidse,  com- 
prising species  of  moderate  size,  robust  body, 
short  proboscis,  and  palpi  hardly  reaching 
above  the  head.  The  genus  is  wide-spread,  but  con- 
tains only  about  a  dozen  species,  of  which  9  inhabit  the 
United  States.    See  tilver-doud. 

xylonite  (zi'lS-nit),  n.  [Irreg.  <  Gr.  ^vhrv,  wood, 
+  -ite.]    Same  as  celluloid. 

Xylonomus  (zi-lon'o-mus),  n.  [NL.  (Graven- 
horst,  1829),  <  Gr.  ^vXoo,  wood,  -I-  vi/ietv,  graze, 
feed.]  An  important  genus  of  hymenopterous 
parasites,  of  the  ichneumonid  subfamily  Pim- 
plinse,  having  very  long  legs  and  antennse,  and 
the  marginal  cell  of  the  fore  wing  extending 
nearly  to  the  apex  of  the  wing.  The  species  are 
rather  large,  are  wide-spread,  and  are  parasitic  upon  the 
larvsB  of  the  larger  wood-boring  beetles,  such  as  the  Ceram- 
bycidx;  15  are  known  in  Europe,  and  9  have  been  de- 
scribed from  the  United  States. 

zylopal  (zi-lo'pal),  n-  [<  Gr.  fiXov,  wood,  -I- 
oirdXKiog,  opal.]    Same  as  wood-opal. 

Xylophasai  (zi-lof'a-gS,),  n.  »[NL.  (Turton, 
1822),  <  Gr.  fti/fo^dyof,  wood-eating,  <  ^vXov,  wood, 
+  (payelv,  eat."]    1.  A  genus  of  boring  bivalves. 
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of  the  family  Pholadidx,  as  X.  dorsalis.—Z. 
[I.  c]  A  member  of  this  genus. 

Xylophaga  looks  like  a  very  short  ship-worm,  makhig 
burrows  in  floating  wood,  against  the  grain,  about  an  inch 
long.    P.  P.  Carpenter,  Lectures  on  MoUnsca  (1861),  p.  99. 

Xylophaga^  (zi-lof 'a-ga),  n.  pi.  [NL.:  see 
Xylophaga^.]  1.  A  series  of  .H^JMemopiem  rii- 
trocha,  in  Hartig's  olassifloation  (1837),  col- 
taining  only  the  family  Uroceridae:  distin- 
guished from  the  Phyllophaga  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Parasitica  on  the  other.  Compare  these 
two  words. — 2.  A  group  of  rhynchophorous 
insects.    MotschulsJcy,  1845. 

xylophagan  (zi-lof 'a-gan),  a.  and  n.  [,<  Xy. 
lophaga  + -an.2  I,  a.  In  e«tom.,  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Xylophaga,  in  either  sense. 

II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Xylophaga,  in  either 
sense. 

xylophage  (zi'lo-faj),  n.  [<  Xylophagus.]  A 
xylophagous  insect.     [Rare.] 

Wood  yellowish,  ...  of  a  somewhat  iinequal  coarse 
fiber,  soon  attacked  by  xylophagee. 

Kurz,  Flora  Brit.  Bunnah. 

Xylophagi  (zi-lof 'ar-ji),  n.pl.  [NL.,  pi.  of  Xy- 
lophagtis,  q.  v.]  1.  In  Latreille's  system  of 
classification,  the  second  family  of  his  tetram- 
erous  Coleoptera,  containing  many  forms  now 
distributed  &inxm%iihe Bostrichidse,  Mycetopha- 
gidsB,  Cioidse,  Laihridiidse,  Cucujidse,  ColydUda, 
and  Trogositidas. — 2.  In  Meigen's  classification, 
same  as  Xylophagidm. 

XylophagieLse  (zi-lo-faj'i-de),  n.  i)Z.  [NL, 
(Stephens,  1829),  <  Xylophagus  +  -idee.]  A  fami- 
ly of  brachyeerous  dipterous  insects,  typified  by 
the  genus  Xylqphaguif.  They  have  the  costal  vein  en- 
compassing the  entire  wing,  and  the  tibise  spurred.  Their 
larvee  live  in  dead  and  decaying  wood,  and  the  adults  are 
found  most  commonly  on  tree-trunks  in  high  places  in  the 
woods.    About  60  species  are  known.    Compare  Beridx. 

xylophagous  (zi-lof 'a-gus),  a.  [<  Gr.  fD^o^dj-oc, 
wood-eating,  <  f£//W,  wood,  -1-  payeiv,  eat.]  1. 
Wood-eating;  habitually  feeding  upon  wood; 
lignivorous,  as  an  insect.  See  Cis  (with  cut).— 
2.  Perforating  and  destroying  as  it  eating  tim- 
ber, as  a  mollusk  or  a  crustacean. 

Xylophagus  (zi-lof'a-gus),  n.  [NL.  (Meigen, 
1803) :  see  xylophagous.]  The  typical  genus  of 
XylophagidsB.  The  larvse  lire  in  garden-mold  or  under 
the  bark  of  decaying  ti'ees,  and  the  adult  flies  are  remark- 
able for  their  resemblance  to  certain  hymenopterous  in- 
sects. They  are  rather  large,  almost  naked,  blue  or  black 
in  color,  often  with  a  broad  brownish  band  on  the  abdomen. 
A  dozen  or  more  species  are  known,  of  which  eight  are 
North  American.  Also  incorrectly  XUophagus  (LatreUle, 
1829). . 

Xylophasia  (zi-lo-fa'si-a),  n.  [NL.  (Stephens, 
1829),  <  Gr.  ^i)Ajm>,  wood,  +  i^aaig,  an  appear- 
ance.] A  genus  of  noctuid  moths,  of  the  family 
Apamidse,  allied  to  Xylomiges,  but  having  the 
palpi  reaching  above  the  head,  x.  hepatica  is  the 
clouded  brindle-moth.  X.  polyodon  is  the  dark  arches, 
expanding  about  2  inches.  Majiy  of  the  species  formerly 
Included  in  this  genus  are  now  placed  in  Hadena  and  Ma- 
Tnestra. 

xylophilan  (zi-lof 'i-lan),  n.  [<  Xylophili  +  -an.] 
-Any  member  of  the  Xylophili. 

Xylophili  (zi-loJE'i-li),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Latreille, 
1825),  pi,  of  Xylophilus:  see  xylophilovs.]  A 
group  of  searabteoid  beetles,  includrng  several 
genera  of  the  modem  family  Scarabseidx :  cor- 
responding to  the  families  Dynastidse  and  iJ«- 
telidee  of  Macleay, 

xylophilous  (zi-lof 'i-lus),  a.  [<  NL,  Xylophilus, 
V  Gr.  ^vXov,  wood,  +  ^Oielv,  love.]  Fond  of  wood- 
as  an  insect;  living  or  feeding  upon  wood. 

Xylophilus  (zi-lofa-lus),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille, 
1825):  see  xylophilous.]  1.  A  genus  of  small 
beetles,  of  the  family  Anthicidae.  it  is  represented 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  comprises  more  than  40 
species,  of  which  16  are  found  in  the  United  States,  as 
X.  melshevmeri,  remarkable  in  that  the  males  have  flabel- 
late  autennsB. 

2.  Same  as  Xylobius,  1.    Mannerheim. 
xylophone  (zilo-fon),  n.    [<  Gr.  ^iihtv,  wood,  + 
^mi^,  voice.]    A  musical  instrument  consisting 
of  a  graduated  series  of  wooden  bars,  often  sup- 
ported on  bands  of  straw,  and  sounded  by  means 
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of  small  wooden  hammers  or  by  rubbing  with 
rosined  gloves.  The  tone  is  often  agreeable 
and  effective.  Also  gigelira,  sttccada,  and  straw- 
fiddle. 
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Zylopia  (zi-16'pi-a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus,  1763), 
for  'Xylopicros,  80  called  from  tlie  bitter  wood; 

<  Gr.  ^lilov,  -wood,  +  iruipdg,  bitter.]  A  genus 
of  plants,  of  the  order  ArMnaoeie,  type  of  the 
tribe  Xylopieee.  it  ia  characterized  by  flowers  with  a 
conical  receptacle  bearing  externally  numerous  stamens 
with  truncate  anthers,  in  the  center  excavated  and  con- 
taining from  one  to  five  carpels,  each  with  two  to  six  ovules. 
There  are  from  80  to  40  species,  natives  of  the  tropics,  chief- 
ly in  America,  but  with  several  in  India  and  Africa.  They 
are  trees  or  shrubs  with  coriaceous  and  commonly  two- 
ranked  leaves.  The  flowers  are  solitary  or  clustered  in  the 
axils,  and  are  nearly  or  quite  sessile,  each  with  six  petals, 
the  outer  elongated,  thick,  boat-shaped,  curving,  erect,  and 
almost  meeting  at  the  summit,  surpassing  the  three  inner 
petals.  The  fruit  consists  of  oblong  or  elongated  berries 
produced  on  a  convex  receptacle,  X.  jEthiopiea,  of  western 
tropical  Africa,  is  the  source  of  African,  negro,  or  Guinea 
pepper ;  it  ia  a  tree  with  pointed  ovate  leaves,  and  a  fruit 
consisting  of  several  dry  black  quill-like  aromatic  carpels 
about  2  inches  long.  These  are  sold  in  native  markets  as 
a  stimulant  and  condiment,  and  were  formerly  imported 
into  Europe,  forming  the  piper  Jsthiopicwm  of  old  writers. 
For  X.  polycarpa,  of  tropic^  Africa,  see  yellow  dye-tree  (un- 
der yellow).  From  the  pervasive  flavor  of  their  wood  va- 
rious American  species  are  called  Mtter-wood,  especially 
X,  glalyra  in  the  West  Indies  and  X.  fruteseena  in  Guiana, 
The  fruit  of  X,  eericea  in  Brazil  serves  as  a  spice,  and 
its  bark  torn  from  the  tree  in  ribbon-like  strips  is  twisted 
into  coarse  cordage,  and  would  be  available  for  matting, 
X,  fruiescenSt  knowii  in  Brazil  as  evnMrOt  has  similar  uses. 
Several  species  have  formerly  been  classed  under  the  gen- 
era Unona,  Uvaria,  and  Habzelia. 

Xylopieae  (zi-lo-pi'f-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Endlicher, 
1836),  <  Xylopia  +'-e«.]  A  tribe  of  polypeta- 
lous  plants,  of  the  order  Anonacese.  it  is  charac- 
terized by  densely  crowded  stamens,  and  thick  exterior 
petals  which  are  connivent  or  scarcely  open ;  the  inner 
ones  are  included  and  smaller,  and  are  sometimes  minute 
or  absent.  It  includes  S  genera,  chiefly  of  tropical  trees, 
of  which  the  chief  are  Anana,  Habzelia,  and  Xylopia  (the 
type), 

Xylopinus  (zi-lo-pi'nus),  n.  [NL.  (Le  Conte, 
1862),  <  Gr,  ^iXov,  wood,  +  ireivav,  be  hungry.] 
A  genus  of  tenebrionid  beetles,  peculiar  to 
North  America,  having  the  antennse  slender 
with  the  distal  joints  triangular,  the  anterior 
tarsi  of  the  male  little  dilated,  and  the  ante- 
rior margin  of  the  front  not  reflexed.  Three 
species  are  known.  They  live  under  the  bark 
of  dead  trees. 

zylopyrograpliy  (zi"lo-pi-rog'ra-fi),  n.     [NL., 

<  Gr.  |Wow,  wood,  +  vvp,  fire,  +  -ypcujiia,  <  ypdipeiv, 
write.]     Same  a,8  poJcer-painting, 

xyloretine  (zi-16-re'tin),  m."  [FoT*xylorrheUne; 

<Gr.fi/lov,  wood,  +  |5;?Hw!7,  resin:  see  resin."]   A 

subfossil  resinous  Substance,  found  in  connec- 
tion with  the  pine-trunks  of  the  peat-marshes 

of  Holtegaard  in  Denmark. 
Xyloryctes  (zi-lo-rik'tez),  n.  [NL.  (Hope,  1837), 

CGr.  ffc/lov,  wood,  -f- 

bpvKTTjQ,  a  digger.]    A 

peculiar  genus  of  sear- 

abseid  beetles,  having 

the  head  of  the  male 

armed   with    a    long 

horn,  and  the  female 

head  tuberculate.  The 

genua  corresponds  in  the 

western  hemisphere  to  the 

eastern  Oryetes.     X.  saty- 

rm  is  rather  common  in 

the  eastern  United  States. 

Its  larva  is  said  to  injure 

the  roots  of  ash-trees. 

xylosistron  (zi-lo-sis'- 
tron),  B.  [<  Gr.  ^ii^Mv, 
wood,  +  ae'iOTpov,  sis- 
trum:  see  sistrum.']  A 
musical  instrument,  invented  by  TJthe  in  1807, 
resembling  Chladni's  euphonium,  but  having 
wooden  instead  of  glass  rods.  Compare  xylhar- 
monica. 

xylosteill(zi-los'te-in),m.  [<.WL.Xylo8teum{se)6 
def.)  (<  Gt.  fRov,  wood,  +  ooteov,  bone)  +  -im^.] 
An  active  poisonous  principle  which  has  been 


Xyloryctes  satyrus,  female, 
natural  size. 
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isolated  from  the  seeds  of  Lonicera  Xylostewm, 
a  species  of  honeysuckle. 

Xylostroma  (zi-la-stro'ma), ».  [NL.,<  Gr.  ^v7mv, 
wood,  +  oT/jfi^,' anything  spread  or  laid  out.] 
A  genus  or  form-genus  of  polyporoid  fungi, 
which  continues  indefinitely,  without  fruiting, 
as  a  thick  dense  leathery  sheet  covering  the 
wood  upon  which  it  lives. 

xylostromatoid  (zi-lo-stro'ma-toid),  a.  [<  NL. 
Xylostrmna{t-)  +  -oid.]  In  &ot.,  resembling  the 
genus  or  form-genus  Xylostroma — that  is,  hav- 
ing a  tough  woody  or  leathery  appearance — 
as  the  matted  mycelium  of  certain  polyporoid 
fungi. 

Distinguished  by  its  distinct  xyloetromatoid  sub-stra- 
tum.        N.  C.  Cooke,  Handbook  of  British  Fungi,  I.  282. 

Xylota  (zi-16'ta),  n.  [NL.  (Meigen,  1822),  < 
Gr.  fiXov,  wood.]  A  large  genus  of  syrphid 
flies,  comprising  medium-sized  or  large  species, 
slender,  with  the  abdomen  more  or  less  red, 
yellow,  or  metallic.  More  than  40  species  are  found 
in  ITorth  America,  and  about  15  in  Europe.  The  larvss 
are  found  in  decaying  wood,  and  the  adults  frequent  the 
foliage  of  bushes  in  blossom. 

Xyloteles  (zi-lot'e-lez),  n.  [NL.  (Nevnnan, 
1840),  <  Gr.  f{i/lov,  wood,  -I-  re/lof ,  end.]  A  genus 
of  Polynesian  cerambycid  beetles,  comprising 
about  a  dozen  species  from  New  Zealand  and 
the  Philippines.  They  are  rather  large  pubes- 
cent beetles,  with  the  intercoxal  prominence  of 
the  abdomen  in  the  form  of  an  acute  triangle. 

XyloterUS  (zi-lot'e-rus),  n.  [NL.  (Erichson, 
1836),  <  Gr.  |ii/lov,  wood,  H-  repelv,  bore.]  1 .  A  ge- 
nus of  bark-boring  beetles,  containing  several 
very  destructive  species,  as  X.  bwUtatus,  which 
seriously  injures  the  spruce  in  North  America. 
They  have  the  antennal  club  large,  oval,  solid,  pubescent 
on  both  sides,  the  eyea  completely  divided,  and  the  tibiae 
serrate.  Five  species  occur  in  the  United  States,  By  Eu- 
ropean authors  the  genus  is  considered  a  synonym  of  Try- 
podend/ron  (Stephens,  1830). 

2.  A  genus  of  homtails,  comprising  two  Euro- 
pean species.     Eartig,  1837. 

zylotile  (zl'lo-til),  n.  [<  Gr.  fiiAov,  wood,  -I- 
n'/lor,  down.]  '  A  mineral  of  fibrous  structure 
and  wood-brown  color,  probably  an  altered 
form  of  asbestos. 

xylotomous  (zi-lot'o-mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  ^iMm, 
wood,  -I-  -To/jos,<.  TEfiVEiy,  Ta/islv,  cut.]  Wood-out- 
ting,  as  an  insect. 

Xylotrogi  (zi-lo-tro'ji),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ^ihiv, 
wood,  +  TpitysLv,  gnaw.]  In  Latreille's  classi- 
fication, a  group  of  serrioom  beetles,  distin- 
guished among  serricoms  from  Malacodermi 
and  from  Sternoxi. 

Xylotrypes  (zi-lo-tri'pez),  n.  [NL.  (Dejean, 
1834,  as  Xylotrupes),  <  Gr.  fw^ov,  wood,  -I-  rpv- 
nav,  bore.]  A  genus  of  very  large  lamellicorn 
beetles,  related  to  Dynastes,  as  X.  gideon  of  Ma- 
lacca, which  attacks  the  cocoanut.  The  cephalic 
horn  of  the  males  is  always  forked,  and  the  thoracic  horn 
sometimes  bifld.  About  a  dozen  species  are  known,  be- 
longing mainly  to  the  Australasian  fauna. 

Xyrichthys  (zl-rik'this),  «.  [NL.  (Cuvier  and 
ValencieTine8,1839),alsoXirichthys,ZyricMhys; 
<  Gr.  ^vp6v,  a  razor,  +  IxSvc,  a  flsjti.]  In  ichth., 
a  genus  of  brilliantly  colored  labroid  fishes,  of 
tropical  seas,  known  as  razor-fishes,  x.  vermicu- 
latus  is  West  Indian,  and  differs  little  from  the  European 
type  of  the  genus.  X.  lineatus  of  the  West  Indies,  and  oc- 
casional on  the  southern  coast  of  the  United  States,  is  rose- 
red  with  a  large  blotch  on  each  side  below  the  pectorals. 

Xyridaces  (zir-i-da'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.,  iXyris 
(-id-)  +  -aeese.']    Same  as  Xyridese. 

zyridaceous  (zir-i-da'shius),  a.  Characterized 
like  Xyris;  belonging  to  the  Xyridese  (Xyrida- 


XyTidetB(zi-TiA'e-e),n.pl.  [NL. (Kunth,  1815), < 
Xyris  (Xyrid-)  +  -ea?.]  An  order  of  monocotyle- 
donous  plants,  of  the  series  Coronariese.  it  is 
characterized  by  slightly  irregular  bisexual  flowers,  ses- 


xystus 

sile  and  solitary  under  imbricated  bracts  in  a  terminal 
head.  The  perianth  consists  of  three  equal  broad-spread- 
ing delicate  corolla^lobes,  and  a  single  large  petaloidcadu- 
cous  sepal  which  wraps  around  the  corolla,  or  is  in  the 
tropical  American  genus  Abolboda  absent.  There  are  per- 
haps 48  species,  belonging  mostly  to  the  genus  Xyris 
(the  type),  the  others  to  Abolboda.  They  are  usually  per- 
ennials, growing  in  tufts  in  wet  places,  chiefly  in  warm 
countries.  They  resemble  the  sedges  and  rushes  in  habit, 
the  Mestiacea  in  the  structure  of  their  seeds,  and  the  spider- 
worts  in  that  of  their  ovules. 

Xyris  (zi'ris),  n.  [NL.  (LinnsBus,  1737 ;  earlier 
in  Lobel,  1581),  so  called  from  the  sharp-edged 
leaves;  <  Gr.  fupif,  a  species  of  Iris,  perhaps  J. 
fceUdissima,  <  ^vpov,  a  razor,  <  ^iietv,  scrape.]  A 
genus  of  plants,  type  of  the  order  Xyridese.  it  is 
characterized  by  flowers  with  a  broad  petaloid  sepal  which 
is  very  caducous,  and  a  style  without  any  appendage. 
About  40  species  have  been  described,  but  not  all  are  now 
thought  distinct.  They  are  tufted  herbs,  the  stems  usu- 
ally flattish  and  two-edged,  with  linear  ligid  or  grass- 
like leaves,  and  small  globose  or  ovoid  Sower-beads  with 
very  closely  imbricated  rigid  bracts.  They  are  known  as 
yellow-eyed  grass,  from  the  yellow  petals;  17  species  oc- 
cur in  the  southern  United  States,  mostly  in  sands  and 
pine-barrens ;  4  extend  northward,  of  which  X.  Jlexuosa, 
with  a  twisted,  and  X.  Caroliniana,  with  a  flattish  scape, 
occur  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida ;  X.  Jimbriata  and 
X.  toTta  occur  in  pine-barrens  from  New  Jersey  south- 
ward. The  leaves  and  roots  of  X.  Ivdica  are  used  as  a 
remedy  against  leprosy  and  the  itch  In  India,  as  are  also 
those  of  X.  Ameriewna  in  Guiana  and  of  X.  vaginata  in 
Brazil. 

xyst  (zist),  n.  [< L.  xystus,  also  xystum,<.  Gr.  fuff- 
t6q,  a  covered  portico  (so  called  from  its  pol- 
ished floor),  <  ^vct6(,  scraped,  smoothed,  pol- 
ished, <  f{iEtv,  scrape,  plane,  smooth,  polish.] 
In  anc.  arch.,  a  covered  portico  or  open  court, 
of  great  length  in  proportion  to  its  width,  in 
which  athletes  performed  their  exercises ;  or, 
in  Eoman  villas,  sometimes,  a  garden  walk 
planted  with  trees.    Also  xystos,  xystus. 

Xysta  (zis'ta),  n.  [NL.  (Meigen,  1824),  <  Gr. 
^vBTdg:  s&e'iyst.']  1.  A  genus  of  dipterous  in- 
sects, belonging  to  the  Musmdse  calyptratse  and 
subfamily  Fhasinse.  They  are  medium-sized  or  small 
somewhat  hairy  flies  of  black  or  gray  color,  whose  meta- 
morphoses are  not  known.  Few  species  have  been  de- 
scribed, of  which  but  one  is  North  Ajnerican. 
3.  A  genus  of  tenebrionid  beetles,  synonymous 
with  Elseodes  (Eschscholtz,  1829). 

xystarch  (zis'tark),  n.  [<  LL.  xystarches,  <  Gr. 
^vardpxriC,  the  director  of  a  xyst,  <  ^vardg,  a  cov- 
ered portico,  xyst,  -1-  apxeiv,  rule.]  Aii  Athe- 
nian officer  who  presided  over  the  gymnastic 
exercises  of  the  xyst. 

xyster  (zis'ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  ^varitp,  a  scraping- 
tool,  <  ^veiv,  scrape:  see  xyst.]  1.  A  surgeons' 
instrument  for  scraping  bones. —  2.  [cap.] 
[NL.]  A  genus  of  fishes.    Lacepide. 

Xysticus  (zis'ti-kus),  TO.  [NL.  (Koch,  1835),  < 
(jfr.  fjj(7T(K(if,  of  or  for  scraping,  <  ^vardg,  scraped: 
see  xyst.]  A  large  genus  of  laterigrade  spiders, 
of  the  family  Thomisidse.  About  30  species  are 
described  from  North  America. 

xystos  (zis'tos),  n.  [NL.  or  L. :  see  xyst]  Same 
as  xyst. 

Xystrocera  (zis-tros'e-ra),  n.  [NL.  (Serville, 
1834),  <  Gr.  ^vorpa,  a"  scraper,  +  icepag,  horn.] 
In  entom.,  a  genus  of  tropical  Ion gicom  beetles 
of  large  size,  and  usually  of  a  reddish-yellow 
color  variegated  with  metallic  green.  About 
30  species  are  known,  nearly  all  from  African 
and  Australasian  faunas. 

Xystroplites  (zis-trop-li'tez),  m.  [NL.  (Jordan 
MSS.,  Cope,  1877),  <  Gr.  fterpo,  a  scraper  (< 
ftev,  scrape),  +  {m7J.TTji,  armed.]  A  genus  of 
centrarchoid  fishes,  distinguished  from  Lepomis 
by  the  blunt  pharyngeal  teeth.  A  species  is 
found  in  Texas,  usually  called  Lepomis  heros. 

xystus  (zis'tus), «.  1.  Sameasit^si. — 2.  [cap.] 
[NL.]  A  generic  name  variously  applied  to 
certain  hymenopterous,  coleopterous,  and  lepi- 
dbpterous  insects. 
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1.  The  twenty-fifth  letter 
in  the  English  alphabet,  it 
has  both  a  vowel  and  a  conso- 
nant valne.  The  character  (as 
was  pointed  out  under  U)  is  the 
finally  established  Greek  form 
ol  the  sign  added  by  the  Greeks 
next  after  T  (which  had  been  the 
last  Fhenician  letter)  to  express 
theoo(d)~sound ;  IJand  Fare  other 
forms  of  it,  which  have  kept  more 
nearly  their  original  place  and  value.  As  a  Greek  vowel, 
y  underwent  a  phouetic  change  which  made  of  it  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  present  French  «,  German  w,  a  rounded  i,  or 
a  blend  ing  of  the  i-  and  u-sounds ;  and  in  the  first  century 
B.  0.  it  was  added  by  the  Romans  to  their  alphabet  (which 
had  till  then  ended  with  x)  to  express  this  sound  in  the 
Greek  words  borrowed  fnto  their  language.  With  the  same 
value  it  passed  also  into  Anglo-Saxon  use ;  but  its  sound 
gradually  changed  to  that  of  a  pure  or  unrounded  t;  and 
then  its  further  development  into  a  sign  for  both  vowel  and 
consonant  is  analogous  with  the  partial  differentiation  of 
J7orFandir(seel^.  It diflersfromw,theother character 
having  the  double  value  of  vowel  and  consonant,  in  being 
not  only  exchanged  with  i  in  diphthongs  and  vowel-di- 
eraphs — as  oi  ay,  ei  ey,  oi  oy — but  also  commonly  used  by 
Itself  as  the  vowel  of  a  syllable,  as  in  &2/,  deny^  sylph,  lyitiffj 
taking  the  place  of  i  both  at  the  end  of  a  word  (since  no 
proper  English  word  except  the  pronoun  /is  allowed  to  end 
with  i)  and  elsewhere,  and  constantly  exchanging  with  £ 
and  ie  in  the  different  inflectional  forms  of  the  same  words : 
aBjPonyjponies; prettj/t  prettier;  deny,  denies,  denied,  de- 
nier; andsoon.  In  Anglo-Saxon  j/ properly  expressed  the 
mixed  sound  u;  but  it  early  began  to  interchange  with 
i,  and  in  Middle  English  the  two  became  convertible,  y 
being  often  substituted  for  t  as  being  more  legible,  and  as 
affording,  especially  at  the  end  of  a  word,  an  opportunity 
for  a  calligraphic  flourish.  Hence  its  present  prevalence 
at  the  end  of  words,  while  in  the  inflected  forms  the  older 
i  is  retained,  famUtes,  the  plural  otfamUie,  remaining  be- 
side family,  the  floui-ished  spelling,  without  the  original 
final  e,  of  famUie.  As  a  vowel-sign,  2/  is  a  superfluity  in 
our  alphabet,  signif^g  nothing  which  would  not  be  Just 
as  well  signified  by  i.  The  consonant  y  is  really  a  differ- 
ent letter,  representing  the  Middle  English  g,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  g.  The  value  is  that  of  a  semivowel,  related  to  the 
i-sounds  ({  and  e)  precisely  as  w  is  related  to  the  u-sounds 
(uand  00  or  o);  if  at  all  dwelt  on  or  prolonged,  it  becomes 
aniore.  With  this  value  it  stands  always  before  another 
vowel,  as  in  yam-j  ye,  yield,  you^  Yule.  In  very  many  words 
it  is  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference,  and  subject  to 
constant  variation  in  practice,  whether  an  t  before  a  vowel 
shall  be  prouounced  as  a  vowel,  making  a  separate  sylla* 
ble,  or  as  y,  combining  into  one  syllable  with  its  successor. 
In  the  respellings  for  pronunciation  of  this  dictionary, 
such  cases  are  often  written  with  an  t  in  the  same  syllable 
with  the  following  vowel :  examples  are  cor~dial,  fo-Uo^ 
Ja-8hient,  e-ras-tian.  The  semivowel  !/-sound  is  not  only 
thus  written  with  y  and  with  i  (sometimes  also  with  e,  as 
in  the  ending  -ceous),  bat  it  is  sounded  without  being  writ- 
ten in  a  large  class  of  words  as  the  first  element  of  what  is 
called  "long u"  (that is,' 2^00;  see  {7^  as  in  u«e,  union:  and 
then,  even  when  the  00  (d)  part  of  the  combination  is  re- 
duced by  slighting  even  to  the  neutral-vowel  sound  (it  or 
«  or  eX  the  y  remains :  henc^  fi^yef,  not  ^^er,  for  fig'ur 
if^ySr).  In  all  these  varieties  of  designation,  the  semi- 
vowel y-sound  is  a  much  rarer  element  than  the  w-sound 
in  English  utterance,  making  but  §  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
latter,  while  the  w  is  2^  per  cent.  The  character  y  in  the 
archaic  forms  or  abbreviations  ye^  yat,  yf,  y*,  etc. ,  is  neither 
the  Greek  y  nor  the  Anglo-Saxon  y  (3\  but  a  form  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle  English  ]:^  now  written  th,  and  is 
to  be  pronounced,  of  course,  as  tiu 
2.  As  a  symbol:  (a)  In  chem.,  the  symbol  of 
yttrium.  (0)  In  omith.,  in  myologioal  formulas, 
the  symbol  of  the  accessory  semitendinosus. 
A.  H.  Garrod.  (c)  In  math. :  (1)  [Z.  c]  In  al- 
gebra, the  second  of  the  variables  or  unknown 
quantities.  (2)  [Z.  c]  In  analytical  geometry, 
the  symbol  of  the  ordinate  or  other  rectilinear 
point-coordinate.  (3)  In  mechanics,  the  com- 
ponent of  a  force  in  the  direction  of  the  axis 
of  y.  (d)  As  a  medieval  Eoman  numeral, 
the  symbol  for  150,  and  with  a  line  drawn 
above  it  (Y),  150,000.-3.  [I.  c]  An  abbrevia- 
tion of  yeor. — Yn  function.  See  function. 
T2  (wi),  n.  [Prom  the  letter  Y.]  Something 
resembling  the  letter  Y  in  shape,  specifically— 
(a)  A  forked  clamp  for  holding  drills  or  other  tools.  (6) 
One  of  the  forked  supports  in  the  angle  of  which  is  placed 
either  a  telescope  or  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  axis 
about  which  a  telescope  or  other  instrument  or  apparatus 
turns,  (c)  Same  as  Y-track.  (d)  A  two-way  pipe  or  coup- 
ling used  to  unite  a  hot-  and  cold-water  pipe  in  one  dis- 
charge, as  in  a  bath-tub;  a  Y-pipe  or  Y-cross.  (e)  In 
ent&m.,  a  Y-moth. 
Y*t.    An  old  mode  of  writing  the  pronoun  /. 

For  the  by  sory  nicht  and  day, 

Y  may  say,  hay  wayleway ! 

7~luf  the  mar  than  mi  lif.    Eel.  ArUiq.,  1. 145. 


y-.  See  iA.  For  Middle  English  words  with  this 
prefix,  see  %-,  or  the  form  without  the  prefix. 

-yi.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  -ie,  -ye;  <  ME.  -y,  -ie, 
-ye,  -i,  -ig,  <  AS.  -ig  =  D.  -ig  =  OHG.  -dg,  -ic, 
MHG.  -ic,  -ee,  Gr.  -j^  =  loel.  -igr,  -ugr  =  Sw. 
Dan.  -ig  =  Goth,  -ags  (ef.  L.  -ic-iis  =  Gr.  -M-dg), 
an  adj.  sufBx,  as  in  AS.  stsenig,  stony,  isig,  icy, 
dedwig,  dewy,  etc.  This  suffix  is  often  spelled 
-ey,  especially  when  attached  to  a  word  ending 
in  -^,  as  in  clayey,  shyey."]  A  very  common  suffix 
used  to  form  adjectives  from  nouns,  and  some- 
times from  verbs,  such  adjectives  denoting 
'having,'  'covered  with,'  'full  of,' etc., the  thing 
expressed  by  the  noun,  as  in  stany,  rocky,  icy, 
watery,  rainy,  dewy,  meaty,  juicy,  mealy,  salty, 
peppery,  powdery,  flowery,  spotty,  speclcly,  etc. 
It  may  be  used  with  almost  any  noun,  but  is  found  chiefly 
with  monosyllables,  while  examples  of  its  use  with  trisyl- 
lables are  rare. 

-y2.  [Also  -ie  (rarely  -ee) ;  <  ME.  -ye,  -ie  (rare) ; 
a  dim.  suffix,  prob.  due  to  a  merging  of  the 
f amniar  adj.  suffix  -j/l,  -iel,  with  the  orig.  fem. 
suffix  -ie^,  -y^,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  with 
the  D.  dim.  suffix  -je,  which  is  short  for  -jen,  a 
later  var.  of  -ken  (see  -feire).]  A  diminutive 
suffix,  appearing  chiefly  in  childish  names  of 
animals,  etc.,  as  Mtty,  doggy,  piggy,  birdy, 
froggy,  mousy,  and  similar  names,  or  familiar 
forms  of  personal  names,  as  Katy  or  Kitty  (di- 
minutive of  Kate),  Jenny,  Hetty,  Fanny,  Willy, 
Johnny,  Tommy,  etc.,  such  names  being  often 
spelled  with  -ie,  as  Willie,  Davie,  etc.,  a  spelling 
common  in  Scotch  use,  and  also  in  general  use 
in  names  of  girls,  as  KaUe,  Jennie,  Settle,  Carrie, 
lizzie,  Nellie,  Annie,  etc.  Such  names  coincide  in 
terminal  form  with  some  feminine  names  not  actually 
diminutive,  as  Mary,  Lucy,  LUy,  formerly  and  sometimes 
still  written  Marie,  Lucie,  LUlie,  etc  The  diminutive  ter- 
mination is  not  used,  except  as  above,  in  English  literary 
speech,  but  it  is  common  in  Scotch,  as  in  beastie,  m^nnie, 
lassie,  sometimes  with  a  second  diminutive  sufi&x,  as  in  las- 
sielne,  etc. 

-y3.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  -ye,  -ie;  <  ME.  -ie,  -ye, 

<  OP.  -ie,  F.  -ie  =  Sp.  -ia,  in  some  words  of 
Gr.  origin  4a  =  Pg.  It.  -ia,  <  L.  -«a  =  Gr.  -ia,  a 
common  term,  of  fem.  abstract  (and  concrete) 
nouns,  as  in  L.  familia,  family,  mania  (<  Gr. 
/lavla),  madness,  etc.  See  def.  Cf.  -ey,  -ency, 
-ce,  -ence,  etc.]  A  termination  of  nouns  from 
the  Latin  or  Greek,  or  of  modem  formation  on 
the  Latin  or  Greek  model.  Snch  nouns  are  or  were 
originally  abstract,  but  many  ai-e  now  concrete.  Examples 
axefam,Uy,innoce7Uiy,  homUy,  theory,  geography,  phihso- 
phy,  philology,  etc;  the  list  is  innumerable.  Besides  words 
from  the  Latin  and  Greek,  many  other  words  have  the  ter- 
mination -y,  either  after  the  analogy  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  termination,  or  from  some  other  source.  As  the  ter- 
mination in  such  cases  usuaUy  has  no  significance,  and 
is  therefore  not  used  as  formative  within  the  meaning  as- 
signed to  that  word,  such  words,  which  are  very  numerous 
and  intractable  to  classification,  are  here  ignored. 

ya^t.    An  old  spelling  of  yea. 

ya*  (ya),  pron.    A  dialectal  form  of  you. 

ya(^re  (yak'a-re),  n.    [Braz.]    Same  SLSjacare. 

yacca  (yak'a),  n.  [W.  Ind.]  Either  of  two 
West  Indian  evergreens,  Fodoearpus  Purdieana 
and  P.  coriacea,  trees  beeoming  respectively 
100  feet  and  50  feet  high,  and  affording  timber 
suitable  for  cabinet  and  plain  purposes. 

yacca-tree  (yak'a-tre),  n.    Same  as  yacca. 

yacca-wood  (yak'a-wud),  n.  The  wood  of  the 
yacca-tree. 

yacht  (yot),  n.  [Formerly  also  yatcht,  yatch 
(cf.  P.  yacht,  <  E.);  =  G.  jacht,  <  MD.jacht,  D. 
jagt,  a  yacht,  lit.  a  chase,  hunting  (=  OHG. 
*jagdt,  MHG.  jagdt,  G.  jagd,  chase,  hunting), 

<  jagen  =  OHG.  jagon,  MHG.  G.  jagen,  hunt.] 
A  vessel  propelled  either  by  sails  or  by  steam, 
most  often  light  or  comparatively  small,  but 
sometimes  of  large  size,  used  for  pleasure-trips 
or  for  racing,  or  as  a  vessel  of  state  to  convey 

Sersons  of  distinction  by  water.  There  are  two 
istinct  types  of  sailing  yacht :  the  racer  with  largo  spars 
and  sails  and  fine  lines,  but  sacrificing  comfort  to  speed; 
and_  the  commodious  well-proportioned  cruising-yacht. 
Sailing  yachts  are  seldom  or  never  of  a  more  elaborate 
rig  than  that  of  the  schooner ;  but  steam-vessels  of  every 
class  from  launches  up  are  common  as  yachts. 
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I  sailed  this  morning  with  his  Majesty  in  one  of  his 
yachts  (or  pleasure-boats),  vessels  not  known  among  us 
till  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  presented  that  curious 
piece  to  the  king.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  1, 1661. 

Yatcht,  a  Dntch  Vessel  or  Pleasure  boat  about  the  big- 
ness of  our  Barge.  Blount,  Glossographia  (1670). 

Yacht,  a  small  sort  of  a  Ship,  built  rather  for  Swiftness 
and  Pleasure  than  for  Merchandize  or  Warlike  Service. 

£.  Phillips,  1706. 

yacht  (yot),  v.  i.  [<  yacht, ».]  To  sail  or  cruise 
in  a  yacht. 

The  young  English  .  .  .  seek  for  travels  as  dangerous 
as  war,  diving  into  Maelstroms,  .  .  .  yachUng  among  the 
icebergs  of  I^caster  Sonnd.  Emerson,  Power. 

yacht-built  (yot'bilt),  a.  Constructed  on  the 
model  of  a  yacht. 

On  the  coast  of  Florida,  there  are  the  skimming-dish, 
the  pumpkin-seed,  and  the  flat-iron  models,  all  half-round 
yacTU-built  boats,  broad  and  beamy,  cat-rigged  or  sloop- 
rigged  ;  they  all  pound  and  spank  in  a  sea-way,  and  are 
very  wet.    J.  A.  Henshall,  Forest  and  Stream,  XIII.  683. 

yacht-club  (yot'klub),  n.  A  club  or  union  of 
yacht-owners  for  racing  purposes,  the  promo- 
tion of  yachting,  etc.,  usually  presided  over 
by  a  commodore. 

yachter  (yot'er),  n.  [<  yacht  +  -eri.]  One  who 
commands  a  yacht;  also,  one  who  sails  in  a 
yacht ;  a  yachtsman. 

yachting  (yot'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  yacht,  «.] 
The  art  of  navigating  a  yacht;  the  sport  of 
sailing  or  traveling  in  a  yacht.  Also  used  at- 
tributively :  as,  a  yachting  voyage ;  a  yachting 
suit, 

yachtsman  (yots'man),  ». ;  pi.  yachtsmen 
(-men).    One  who  keeps  or  sails  a  yacht. 

The  men  .  .  .  were  hauling  up  the  mainsail,  Claud  and 
Freddy  lending  superfluous  aid,  and  making  themselves 
very  hot  over  it^  as  the  manner  of  yacMsvien  is, 

IT.  E.  y orris.  Matrimony,  v. 

yachtsmanship  (yots'man-ship),  n.  [<  yachts- 
man +  -ship.']  The  art  or  science  of  sailing  or 
managing  a  yacht.    Also  yachtmanship. 

The  partisans  of  English  yachtmanship  need  not  be 
disconcerted. 

St.  Jamwfs  Gazette,  Sept.  8, 1886.    (Encyc,  IHcL) 

yaft.  A  Middle  English  form  of  gave,  preterit 
of  give^. 

yaflf  (ys^),  v.  i.  [Imit-ative;  cf.  yap^  and  waffK] 
To  bark  like  an  angry  dog;  yelp;  hence,  to  talk 
pertly.    [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

This  said,  up  came  ayajing  cnr. 

A.  Scott,  The  Hare's  Complaint.    (Jamieson.) 

yaffil  (yaf 'il),  n.    Same  as  yaffle^-. 
yaffingale  (yaf 'ing -gal),  n.    [Appar.  altered 
from  yaffle^,  with  term,  conformed  to  that  of 
nightingale.^   Same  as  yaffle\  Also  yappingaU. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

I  am  woodman  of  the  woods, 
And  hear  the  garnet-headed  ya;llngttle 
Mock  them.  Tennyson,  Last  Tournament 

yafflei  (yaf'l),  n.  [Imitative;  cf.  yaff."]  The 
green  woodpecker,  Gecinus  viridis :  from  its 
loud  laughing  notes.  Also  yaffil,  yaffier,  yaffin- 
gale.   See  cut  xmAeT  popinjay.   [Rrov.  Eng.] 

The  Green  Woodpecker,  Gecinus  or  Picus  viridis,  though 
almost  unknown  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  is  the  common- 
est; frequenting  wooded  districts,  and  more  often  heard 
,%"J*?,°'  '*^  laughing  cry  (whence  the  name  "  YafU  "  or 
Yaffle  by  which  it  is  in  many  parts  known)  and  undu- 
latmg  flight  afford  equally  good  means  of  recognition. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  651. 

yaffle^  (yaf'l),  n .  [Also  yafful;  origin  obscure.] 
l.Anarmfnl.  [Prov.Eng.]— 2.  Apileof  codr 
fish  to  be  carried  from  the  flakes  to  the  store- 
house.    [Local,  Massachusetts.] 

yaffles  (yaf'l),  v.  i.  •  pret.  and  pp.  yaffled,  ppr. 
yaffimg.  [<  yaffle^,  »i.]  To  transport  yaffles  of 
nsh:  as,  "now,  boys,  go  to  yaffiing."  [Rrov- 
incetown,  Massachusetts.] 

yaffler  (yafWr),  n.  Same  as  yaffle^.  [Prov. 
Jing.] 

yager  (ya'g^r),  n.  [<  6.  jager  (=  D.  jager),  a 
nuntsman,  <  jagen,  hunt :  see  yacht.  Cf .  jager.] 
}.■  FoTmerly,  a  member  of  various  bodies  of 
light  infantry  in  the  armies  of  different  German 
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states,  recruited  largely  from  foresters,  «tc. ; 
now,  a  member  of  certain  special  battalions  or 
corps  of  Infantry  or  cavalry,  generally  organ- 
ized as  riflemen. — 2.  Same  as  jager. 
yagger  (yag'6r),  n.  [<  D.  jager,  a  huntsman,  < 
jagen,  hunt:  see  mcM.']  A  ranger  about  the 
country;  a  traveling  peddler.  [Shetland  Isl- 
ands.] 

I  would  take  the  lad  for  a  yagger,  but  he  has  rather 
ower  good  havings,  and  he  has  no  pack.    Scott,  Pirate,  v, 

yaguanmdi  (yag-wa-run'di),  n.  [Also  jagua- 
rundi,  yaguarondi;  S.  Amer. :  see  jaguar.']  A 
wild  oat  of  Mexico  and  Central  and  South 
America,  Felis  jagiiarvMCU,.  This  cat  is  nearly  as 
.  large  as  the  ocelot,  but  entii'ely  without  spots,  in  which  re- 
spect, as  well  as  In  its  slender  lorm,  it  resembles  the  eyra, 
and  has  thus  a  musteline  rather  than  a  feline  aspect.  The 
tail  is  as  long  as  the  body  exclusive  of  the  head  and  neck. 
The  general  color  is  a  uniform  grizzled  brownish-gray,  the 
individual  hairs  being  annulated  and  tipped  with  blackish ; 
kittens  aie  more  rufous  brown.  The  yaguarundi  ranges 
northward  nearly  or  quite  through  Mexico,  and  of  late 
years  has  generally  been  included  among  the  mammals  of 
the  United  States. 
yah  (ya),  interj.  An  interjection  of  disgust. 
X  ahoo  (y&-h6' ),  m.  [A  made  name,  prob.  meant 
to  suggest  disgust;  cf.  yah,  an  interi.  of  dis- 
gust.] 1 .  A  name  given  by  Swift,  in  "  Gulliver's 
Travels,"  to  a  feigned  race  of  brutes  hbving  the 
form  of  man  and  all  his  degrading  passions. 
They  are  placed  in  contrast  with  the  Houyhnhnms,  or 
horses  endowed  with  reason,  the  whole  being  designed  as 
a  satire  on  the  human  race. 

He  [the  Houyhnhnm]  was  extremely  curious  to  know 
"from  what  part  of  the  country  I 'came,  and  how  I  was 
taught  to  imitate  a  rational  creature ;  because  the  Yahoos 
(whom  he  saw  I  exactly  resembled  in  my  head,  hands,  and 
face,  that  were  only  visible),  with  some  appearance  of  cun- 
ning, and  the  strongest  disposition  to  mischief,  were  ob- 
served to  be  the  most  unteachable  of  all  brutes." 

Svrift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  iv.  3. 

Hence — 2.  \l.  c]  A  rough,  brutal,  uncouth 
character. 

A  yahoo  of  a  stable-boy. 

Oraves,  Spiritual  Quixote,  iv.  10.    (Davies.) 

"What  sort  of  fellow  is  he?  .  .  .  A  Tahoo,  I  suppose." 
"Kot  at  all.  He  is  a  capital  fellow,— a  perfect  gentle- 
man." E.  Kingsley,  Ravenshoe,  Iv. 

3.  \l.  c]  A  greenhorn ;  &  back-eountry  lout. 
Bartlett.     [Southwestern  U.  S.] 

Yahveh  (ya-va'),  n.    Same  as  Jehovah. 

Yahvist  (ya'vist),  n.    Same  as  Jehovist. 

Yahvistic  (ya-vis'tik),  a.    Same  as  JehovisUc. 

yaip,  V.  i.    Same  as  yaup^. 

yak  (yak),  n.  [<  Tibetan  gyak.']  The  wild  ox  of 
Tibet,  Poephagus  grunniens,  or  any  of  its  do- 

'  mestieated  varieties ;  the  grunting  ox.  The  yak 
is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  development  of  the  pelage 
under  climatic  influences.  The  modification  is  like  that 
seen  in  the  musk-ox  of  arctic  regions,  OvUbot  moschatns, 
though  altitude  has  done  for  the  yak  what  has  resulted 
from  latitude  in  the  case  of  the  musk-ox.  The  body  is 
covered  with  very  long  hair  hanging  from  the  shoulders, 
sides,  and  hips  nearly  to  the  ground,  and  the  tail  bears  a 
heavy  brush  of  long  hairs.  The  wild  animal,  which  in- 
habit the  mountains  of  Tibet  about  the  snow-line  and 
descends  Into  the  valleys  in  winter,  is  of  a  blackish  color; 
the  back  is  humped ;  and  the  general  form  is  not  unlike 
that  of  the  bison,  though  the  long  hair  gives  the  animal  a 
different  appearance.  The  actual  relationships  of  the  yak 
are  with  the  humped  Asiatic  cattle  of  which  the  zebu  is 
the  best-known  domesticated  stock.  The  yak  is  of  great 
economic  importance  to  the  Tibetans,  and  has  been  do- 
mesticated. In  this  state  it  sports  in  many  color-variar 
tions,  like  other  cattle.  It  is  used  as  a  beast  of  burden, 
makes  excellent  beef,  and  yields  rich  milk  and  butter ;  the 
long  silky  hair  is  spun  and  woven  for  many  fabrics.  The 
tails  when  mounted  furnish  the  fly-snappers  or  chowries 
much  used  in  India,  and  they  are  also  dyed  in  various 
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colors  as  decorations  and  ceremonial  insignia.  The  ele- 
phant-headed god  Ganesa  is  usually  represented  as  flour- 
ishing the  chowry  with  his  trunk  over  the  heads  of  va- 
rious personages  of  the  Hindu  pantheon.  Yaks  have 
often  btien  taken  to  Europe,  where  they  are  kept  in  me- 
nageries, and  have  repeatedly  been  bred  in  confinement. 
The  yak  crosses  easily  with  some  other  cattle,  producing 
various  mixed  breeds.  See  also  cut  under  Artvsdactyla.  — 
Tak  lace,  a  heavy  and  rather  coarse  lace  made  from  the 
silky  hair  of  the  yak :  at  one  time  much  used  for  trim- 
ming outer  garments. 
yakin  (ya'kin),  n.  A  large  Himalayan  antelope, 
Bvdorcas  taxicolor,  inhabiting  high  mountain- 
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ranges.  The  relationships  of  the  yakin  are  with  the 
rupicaprine  and  nemorhedine  antelopes,  as  the  European 
chamois,  the  Asiatic  gorals,  and  the  American  Rocky 
Mountain  goat. 

yakopu  (yak'o-po),  n.  A  weapon  like  the  kut- 
tar,  used  by  the  people  of  Java  and  Sumatra. 

yakska  (yak'sha),  «.  [Skt.]  In  Sindu  myth., 
one  of  a  class  of  demigods  who  attend  Kuvera, 
the  god  of  riches,  and  guard  his  treasures. 

Yakut  (ya-kof),  »■  A  member  of  a  people  of 
Turkish  or  mixed  Turkish  origin,  dwelling  in 
Siberia  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Lena. 

yaldl  (yaid),  a.    Same  as  yeld^. 

yald2,  yauld  (yaid),  a.  [Prob.  var.  of  *yeia,  < 
loel.  gildr  =  8w.  Dan.  gild,  stout^  brawny,  of 
full  size.]    Supple ;  active ;  athletic.  [Scotch.] 

Bein'  paid  and  stout,  he  wheelit  about. 
And  kluve  his  heid  in  twaine. 

Hogg,  Mountain  Bard,  p.  43.    (Jamieson.) 

Yale  lock.    See  loek^. 

yallow  (yal'o),  a.  A  dialectal  variant  of  yel- 
low.   George  Eliot,  SUas  Marner,  xi. 

yam  (yam),  n.  [=  F.  igname,  <  Sp.  ignama,  ig- 
name,  iflame,  flame  =  Pg.  inhame  (NL.  inhame), 
<  African  (in  Pg.  rendering)  inhame,  yam.  The 
Malay  name  is  ubi,  Javanese  wwi,  E.  Ind.  oeiis 
(Miiller),  whence  (J.  oUs-wwrsel,  yam.]  1.  A 
tuberous  root  of  a  plant  of  the  genus  Diosco- 
rea,  particularly  if  belonging  to  one  of  numer- 
ous species  cultivated  for  their  esculent  roots; 
also,  such  a  plant  itself.  The  plant  is  commonly 
a  slender  twining  high-climbuig  vine,  in  some  species 
prickly ;  the  root  is  fieshy,  often  very  large,  sometimes  a 
shapeless  ma^s,  sometimes  long  and  cylindraceous,  vary- 
ing in  color  from  white  through  purple  to  nearly  black. 
The  yam  is  propagated  by  cuttings  from  the  root,  or  also 
in  some  species  by  axillary  bulblets.  The  root  contains 
a  large  amount  of  starch,  sometimes  25  per  cent.,  is  hence 
highly  nutritious,  and  in  tropical  lands  largely  takes  the 
place  of  the  potato  of  temperate  climates.  It  lacks,  how- 
ever, the  dry  mealiness  of  the  potato,  and  is  on  the  whole 
rather  coarse,  and  not  as  a  rule  highly  esteemed  by  people 
of  European  races.  It  is  cooked  by  baking  or  boiling,  and 
is  in  the  West  Indies  sometimes  converted  into  a  meal  used 
for  making  cakes  and  puddings.  Z>.  sativa  is  an  ordinary 
species  (the  Aoi  of  the  Hawaiians)  with  unarmed  stem  and 
an  acrid  root  which  requires  soaking  before  boiling;  it  is 
a  profitable  source  of  starch.  D.  (Uata,  the  red  or  white 
yam,  the  uvi  of  the 
Fiji  Islands,  has  a 
winged,  not  prickly 
stem,  supported  in 
culture  by  reeds;  its 
tubers  attain  some- 
times a  length  of  8 
feet  and  a  weight  of 
100  pounds.  D.  aeu- 
leata,  the  ka/wai  of  the 
Eijis,  has  prickly  stems 
not  requiring  support. 
D.  Batatas,  the  Chinese 
or  Japanese  yam,  is 
hardy  in  temperate 
climates,  and  excited 
considerable  interest 
in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, at  the  time  of  the 
potato-rot,  as  a  possi- 
ble substitute  for  that 
crop.  The  tuber  Is 
pure-white  within,  of 
a  flaky  consistency, 
and  of  a  taste  agree- 
able to  many.  It  grows 
3  feet  deep,  however, 
enlarging  somewhat 
toward  the  bottom, 
hence  is  very  difficult 
to  gather.    D.  sativa 

also  is  hardy  in  the  southern  United  States,  but  the  true 
yam  is  there  little  cultivated.  (See  def.  2.)  These  species 
present  many  varieties,  and  various  other  species  are  more 
or  less  cultivated. 

The  negro  yams  are  a  yearly  crop,  but  the  white  yarns 
wUl  last  in  the  ground  for  several  years. 

T.  BougMey,  Jamaica  Planter's  Guide  (1823),  p.  317. 

2.  By  transference,  a  variety  of  the  sweet-po- 
tato.    [Southern  U.  S.] 

De  yam  will  grow,  de  cotton  blow. 
We'll  hab  de  rice  an'  corn. 

Whtttier,  Song  of  the  Negro  Boatmen. 

3.  Any  plant  of  the  ordLer  Dioscoreacese.  Lind- 
ley ciilneBe  yam.  See  def.  i.— Common  or  culti- 
vated yam,  Dioscorea  satroa.— Japanese  yam.  See  def . 
1,  and  out  under  iKoscoren.— Eawal  yam.  See  def.  1.— 
Ooyala  yam,  Iliosoorea  tomentosa,  of  the  East  Indies. — 
Port  Moniz  yam.  See  Tarrms.— Red  yam.  See  def.  l. 
— Mvoll  yam,  JKoscorea  nummuiarCa,  of  India  and  the 
Malayan  and  Pacific  islands.— Hvl  yam.  See  def.  1.— 
WMte  yam.  See  def.  l.— Wild  yam,  any  native  species 
of  yam.  Specifically- (a)  The  wild  yam-root,  Dioscorea 
vUlosa,  of  North  America,  a  delicate  and  pretty  twining 
vine,  extending  north  to  Canada.  The  root  is  esteemed  by 
eclectics  a  cure  for  bilious  colic,  and  is  used  by  the  south- 
ern negroes  against  rheumatism :  hence  called  colic-root 
and  rheumatism-root.  (6)  See  iJajanw.- Winged  yam, 
Dioscorea  oJato.- Yam  family,  the  plant-order  Diosco- 
reacese. 

Yama  (yam'a),  n.  [Skt.  Yama,  prob.  lit.  'the 
twin.']  In  early  Hindu  myth.,  the  first  mortal, 
son  of  the  sun  ( Vivasvant)  and  progenitor  of  the 
human  race,  who  went  first  to  the  other  world, 
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and  ruled  as  king  of  those  who  followed  him 
thither;  later,  the  god  of  departed  spirits  and 
the  appoiuted  judge  and  punisher  of  the  dead. 
He  is  in  modern  Hindu  art  generally  represented  as 
crowned  and  seated  on  a  buffalo,  which  he  guides  by  the 
horns.  He  is  four-armed,  and  of  austere  countenance.  In 
one  hand  he  holds  a  mace,  in  another  a  noose  which  is 
used  to  draw  out  of  the  bodies  of  men  the  souls  which 
are  doomed  to  appeal-  before  his  judgment-seat.  His 
garments  are  of  the  color  of  flre;  his  skin  is  of  a  bluish 
gieen. 

yamadou  (yam'a-dS),  n.  An  oU  obtained  from 
the  tallow-nutmeg,  Myristica  sebifera.  See  nut- 
meg, 2. 

yama-mai  (yam 'a -mi'),  n.  [Nli.  (Gu6rin- 
M6n6vi]le)  1861),  <  'Jap.  yama-mai,  lit.  'worm  of 
the  mountains.']  A  large  bombyeid  moth, 
whose  larva  feeds  on  the  oak  Quercus  serrata  in 
Jaj)an,  and  furnishes  silk  of  excellent  quality 
which  has  long  been  utilized  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  heavier  native  silk  fabrics.  The  worm 
has  been  reared  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  but 
has  not  been  commercially  successful  in  those  countries. 
See  silkworm,  1. 

yam-bean  (yam'ben),  n.  A  leguminous  plant, 
Pachyrrhizus  tuberosus  and  P.  angiilatus,  widely 
cultivated  in  the  tropics  for  its  pods,  which  are 
used  as  a  vegetable,  and  for  its  tubers,  which 
are  edible  cooked  when  young,  and  furnish  in 
large  quantity  a  starch  said  to  be  fully  equal  to 
arrowroot.  The  tubers  are  borne  at  intervals  along  the 
cord-like  roots.  P.  tvherosas  has  often  been  included  in 
P.  angvlaivx,  but  is  for  cultural  purposes  at  least  distinct^ 
having  a  much  larger  pod  free  from  irritating  hairs.  In 
the  Eiji  Islands  P.  angulatvjs  is  called  yaka  or  wa  yaka; 
in  English  it  has  been  distinguished  from  P.  tuberosus  as 
the  short-podded  ywmrbean. 

yammer  (yam'er),  V.  i.  [Also  yaumer,  yamer; 
<  ME.  gamuren,  gomeren,  geomeren,  <  AS.  gedme- 
rian  (=  O'H.Qi.jdmardn,  MRd.  jameren,  Gr.jam- 
m^rn),  lament,  groan,  <  gedmor,  sad,  mournful 
(=  OS.jdmar  =  OKG.  jdmar,  sad,  >  OB.Gr.jamar, 
MHGr.jdmor,  Q.  jammer,  lamentation,  misery).] 

1.  To  lament;  wail;  shriek;  yell;  cry  aloud; 
whimper  loudly;  whine.  [Prov.  Eng.  and 
Scotch.] 

As  for  the  White  Maiden  of  Avenel,  she  is  seen  to  yam- 
mer and  wail  before  ony  o'  'em  dies.    Scott,  Monastery,  iv. 

"The  child  is  doing  as  well  as  possible,"  said  Miss 
Grizzy ;  "  To  be  sure  it  does  yarmner  constantly — that 
can't  be  denied."  Miss  Ferrier,  Marriage,  xviii. 

2.  To  yearn ;  desire.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

I  yam/mer  tb  hear  how  things  turned  eawt. 
Tim  Bobbin,  in  Mackay's  Lost  Beauties  of  the  Eng.  Lang. 

yammering  (yam'6r-ing),  re.  [Also  yaumering; 
verbal  n.  of  yammer,  «.]  A  crying,  whining,  or 
grumbling.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

They  Ul-thrawn  folk  .  .  .  would  tear  the  congregation 
to  pieces  wi'  their  bickerings  and  yaumerings. 

W.  Black,  In  Far  Lochaber,  ix. 

yammerly  (yam'er-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  gamerly, 
gomerly,  <  AS.  *ge6morl%ce,  <  gedmorWe,  lament- 
able, <  gedmor,  sad :  see  yammer, «.]   Piteously. 


Branch  of  Female  Plant  of  Yam 
{Dioseorea  atata). 


yamp  (yamp),  n.  [N.  Amer.  Ind.]  An  umbellif- 
erous plant,  Garum  Gairdmeri,  found  from  Cal- 
ifornia to  Wyoming  and  Washington;  doubt- 
less, also,  C.  KellogU,  of  central  California. 
These  plants  have  fascicled  tuberous  roots, 
which  are  an  important  food  of  the  Indians. 

yamph  (yamf),  v.  i.  [Cf.  yaff,  yap^.]  To  bark 
continuously.    Balliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

yamun  (ya'mun),  n.  [Chinese,  <  ya,  the  mar- 
quee of  a  general,  +  mun,  a  two-leaved  door,  a 
gate.]  The  ofScial  and  private  residence  of  a 
Chinese  mandarin  who  holds  a  seal;  the  place 
where  a  mandarin  transacts  the  business  of 
the  region  or  department  under  his  care,  and 
where  he  lives;  a  mandarin's  office,  court,  resi- 
dence, etc. 

The  three  yamuns  at  our  feet,  with  their  quaint  towers, 
grand  old  trees,  flags,  and  the  broad  Pearl  Biver  on  the 
other  side  of  the  city,  are  the  only  elements  of  positive 
beauty  in  the  landscape. 

Lady  Brassey,  Toyage  of  Sunbeam,  II.  xxii. 

Tsung  li  yamun,-  the  bureau  or  department  of  the  Chi- 
nese government  which  attends  to  foreign  £^airs;  the 
Chinese  "Foreign  Office."  It  was  established  in  1860,  is 
composed  of  eleven  members,  and  forms  the  channel  of 
communication  between  the  foreign  ministers  and  the 
throne.    Giles. 

yang  (yang),  v.  i.  [Imitative.]  To  cry  as  the 
wild  goose ;  honk. 

yang  (yang),  n.  [<  yang,  «.]  The  cry  of  the 
wild  goose ;  a  honk. 

yang-kin  (yang'ken'),  n.  [Chinese.]  A  Chi- 
nese dulcimer. 

yank^  (yangk),  V.  [Perhaps  a  nasalized  form 
of  yaclc,  found  in  sense  of  'talk  fast',  prob.  orig. 
move  quickly,  <  Sw.  dial,  jakha,  rove  about,  a 
secondary  form  of  Icel.  jaga,  move  about,  = 
Sw.  jaga  =  Dan.  jage,  hunt,  chase,  hurry,  =  D. 
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jagen^G.jagenyhmit:  see  yacht.  The  Sw.  Dan. 
sense  'liiint'  appears  to  be  due  to  G,,  and  the 
word  does  not  seem  to  be  old  in  Soand.,  or  to 
exist  in  AS. ,  etc.  Tank  has  prob.  been  contused 
in  part,  as  to  meaning,  •withyarJc,  yerlc;  and  the 
whole  series  to  which  it  belongs  is  dialectal, 
and  without  earljr  record.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To 
be  in  active  motion;  move  or  work  quickly; 
bustle.  Imp.  Diet. —  2.  To  talk  fast  or  con- 
stantly ;  scold ;  nag.    Imp.  Diet. 

II.  trans.  To  move,  carry,  bring,  take,  etc., 
with  a  sudden  jerk  or  jerkiii^  motion :  usually 
with  along,  over,  or  out :  as,  to  yarik  a  fish  out 
of  the  water.     [CoUoq.] 

I  don't  see  the  fun  of  being  yavked  all  over  the  United 
States  in  the  middle  of  August. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  201. 

When  the  butt  of  a  room  goes  on  the  drink,  or  takes  to 
moping  by  himself,  measures  are  necessary  to  yank  him 
out  of  hlniselL  R.  Kipling,  Only  a  Subaltern. 

I  guess  th'  best  thing  we  can  do  is  t'  yank  our  traps  out 
of  that  cave  an'  get  started  again. 

T.  A.  Janvier,  Aztec  Treasure-house,  x. 

yank'-  (yangk),  n.  [<  yank^,  ».]  1.  A  quick, 
sharp  stroke;  a  bufiet.    [Scotch.] 

I  took  up  my  neire  an'  gae  him  a  yank  on  the  haSat 
tell  I  gart  his  bit  brass  cap  rattle  against  the  wa'. 

Hogg,  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  xir. 

3.  A  jerk  or  twitch.  [Colloq.,  U.  S.]— 3.  pi. 
Leggings  or  long  gaiters  worn  in  England  by 
agricultural  laborers.    HalUwell. 

Tank^  (yangk),  n.  [An  abbr.  of  Yankee.']  A 
Yankee.     [Colloq.  or  vulgar.] 

"The  Yank"  or  the  equally  grovelling  "nigger,"  one  or 
the  other,  which  we  do  not  Imow,  has  corrupted  **Pollard 
of  Bichmond."  The  Nation,  IV.  286. 

[The  word  acquired  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  wide 
currency  as  a  nickname  or  contemptuous  epithet  among 
the  Confederates  for  a  Union  soldier,  the  Confederates 
themselves  being  in  like  spirit  dubbed  Johnnies  or  Bebs 
by  the  TJnion  soldiers.] 

yankee^f  (yang'ke),  a.  [A  dubious  word,  in 
spelling  prob.  conformed  to  Yankee^,  being,  if  a 
gen\iine  word,  prob.  for  *yankie  or  *yanky,  smart, 
active  (as  a  noun,  Se.  yanMe,  a  sharp,  clever, 
forward  woman),  <.  yank^  +  -Jel  or  -y\  4quiv. 
to  yanking,  active :  see  yanking.  Cf .  Yankee^.'] 
Spanking;  exceUeut.    Also  used  adverbially. 

You  may  wish  to  know  the  origin  of  the  term  Tankee. 
Take  the  best  account  of  it  which  your  friend  can  pro- 
cure. It  was  a  cant,  favorite  word  with  farmer  Jonathan 
Hastings,  of  Cambridge,  about  1713.  Two  aged  ministers, 
who  were  at  the  college  in  that  town,  have  told  me  they  re- 
membered it  to  have  been  then  in  use  among  the  students, 
but  had  no  recollection  of  it  before  that  period.  The  in- 
ventor used  it  to  express  excellency.  A  Tatikee  good 
horse,  or  Tankee  cider  and  the  like,  were  an  excellent 
good  horse  and  excellent  cider. 

Dr.  W.  Gordon,  Hist  Amer.  War  (ed.  1789),  I.  324. 

Yankee^  (yang'ke),  m.  and  a.  [Formerly  also 
Yankey  and  *  Yanhy  (in  pi.  YanMes) ;  ori^  un- 
certain, (a)  According  to  a  common  statement, 
Yankee,  as  used  in  the  plural  Yankees,  is  a  var. 
of  Yenkees  or  Yengees  or  roMMgrfeees,  aname  said 
to  have  been  given  by  the  Massachusetts  In- 
dians to  the  English  colonists,  being,  it  is  sup- 
posed, an  Indian  corruption  of  the  E.  word  Eng- 
lish, or,  as  some  think,  of  the  P.  Anglais,  English 
(in  the  latter  case  the  statement  must  refer  to 
the  Indians  of  Canada,  the  only  ones  in  contact 
with  the  French).  The  word  is  said  to  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Dutch  on  the  Hudson,  who  ap- 
plied it  to  the  people  of  New  England  (it  is  said, 
"in  contempt,"  but  prob.  not  more  in  contempt 
than  any  other  designation  of  them).  (6)  In  an- 
other view,  the  name  Yankee  was  derived  from 
the  adj.  yankee  as  given  under  yankee^.  Some 
connect  yankee^  with  the  preceding  theory  by 
assuming  it  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Indian 
Yengees  or  Yenkees  or  Yankees  as  appUed  to 
the  English,  as  if  'English'  articles  meant  ne- 
cessarily 'excellent'  articles.  Others  identify 
Yankee^  with  yankee^,  'excellent,  smart';  but 
this  sense  does  not  seem  to  have  been  common, 
if  existent,  in  New  England  use ;  and  the  theory 
is  otherwise  untenable.]  I.  n.  1.  A  citizen  of 
New  England. 

From  meanness  first  this  Portsmouth  Tank^  rose, 
And  still  to  meanness  all  his  conduct  flows. 

Oppretsion,  A  Poem  by  an  American  (Boston,  1765). 

[(Webster.) 
When  Yankies,  skill'd  in  martial  mle. 
First  put  the  British  troops  to  schoeL 

TrumimU,  McFingal,  L 
Yankies — a  term  formerly  of  derision,  but  now  merely 
of  distinction,  given  to  the  people  of  the  four  eastern 
States.  TrutnbuS^S  McFingal  (6th  Eng.  ed.X  Editor's  note. 
For  ourselves,  now,  we  do  not  entertain  a  doubt  that  the 
sobriquet  of  Yankees,  which  is  In  every  man's  mouth,  and 
of  which  the  derivation  appears  to  puzzle  all  our  philolo- 
gists, is  nothing  but  a  slight  corruption  of  the  word  "  Yen- 
jSeese,"  the  term  applied  to  the  "English"  by  the  tribes  to 
whom  they  first  became  known.  We  have  no  other  au- 
thority for  this  derivation  than  conjecture,  and  conjectures 
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that  are  purely  our  own ;  bnt  it  is  so  very  plausible  as  al- 
most to  carry  conviction  of  itself. 

J.  F.  Cooper,  Oak  Openings,  p.  28. 

Yankee,  in  the  American  use,  does  not  mean  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  as  opposed  to  a  foreigner,  but  a  citizen 
of  the  Northern  New  England  States  (Massachusetta,  Con- 
necticut,  &a),  opposed  to  a  Virginian,  a  Eentuckian,  &o. 
De  Quincey,  Style,  Note  1. 
We  have  the  present  Yankee,  full  of  expedients,  half- 
master  of  all  trades,  inventive  in  all  but  the  beautiful,  full 
of  shifts,  not  yet  capable  of  comfoi-t 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  1st  ser..  Int. 

3.  By  extension,  a  native  of  the  United  States. 
[Chiefly  a  European  use.] — 3.  A  soldier  of  the 
Federal  armies:  so  called  by  the  Confederates 
during  the  war  of  secession.  See  Yank^. — 4. 
A  glass  of  whisky  sweetened  with  molasses. 
Bartlett.     [New  Eng.]     [Colloq.  in  all  uses.] 

H,  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of 
the  Yankees:  as,  Yankee  smartness  or  inven- 
tion; PiiMjfcee  notions. 

Codfish,  tinware,  apple-brandy,  Weathersfield  onions, 
wooden  bowls,  and  otiier  articles  of  Yankee  barter. 

Irving,  Ejiickerbocker,  p.  276. 

Examine  him  outside  and  in,  I'd  thank  ye. 
Morals,  Parisian— manners,  perfect  Yankee. 

Lord  Houghton,  A  Knock  at  the  Door  (quoted  in 
[N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  XI.  106). 

Ez  ef  we  could  maysure  stnpenjious  events 

By  the  low  Yankee  stan'ard  o'  dollars  and  cents. 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  iv. 
Yankee  nation,  the  United  States.  [Humorous.  ] — Yan- 
kee notions.    See  notion. 

Yankeedom  (yang'kf-dum),  n.  [<  Yankee^  + 
-dom.']  1 .  The  region  inliabi  ted  by  Yankees,  in 
amy  sense  of  that  word. 

Located  as  it  is  on  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  of  Yankee- 
domin  this  State  [Illinois],  it  has  done  a  good  work  in  both 
sections.  The  Independent,  quoted  in  Bartlett's 

[Americanisms,  p.  768. 

3.  Yankees  collectively  considered. 

Up  the  turning  vi&  Galileo  they  climb,  to  the  Basilica  at 
the  top,  .  .  .  haclmeyed  as  only  FaTi&eedom  and  Gockney- 
dom,  rushing  hand  in  hand  through  all  earth's  sacred- 
nesses,  can  hackney.  Rhoda  Broughton,  Alas,  vilL 

Yankee-Doodlet  (yang'ke-de'dl),  n.  A  Yankee : 
a  humorous  use,  from  a  popular  air  so  named. 
[Kare.] 

I  might  have  withheld  these  political  noodles 
From  knocking  their  heads  E^ainst  hot  Yankee  Doodles. 
Moore,  Parody  of  a  Celebrated  Letter. 

Yankeefied  (yang'kf-fid),  a.  [<  Yankee^  +  -fy  + 

-ed2.]    Having  the  appearance  or  manner  of  a 

Yankee;  characteristic  of  a  Yankee.    [Colloq.] 

The  Colonel  whittled  away  at  a  bit  of  stick  in  the  most 

Yankeefied  way  possible. 

A  Stray  Yankee  in  Texas,  p.  113.    (Bartlett.) 

Yankee-gang  (yang'ke-gang),  n.  An  arrange- 
ment in  a  sawmill  (in  Canada)  adapted  for  logs 
of  21  inches  or  less  in  diameter.  It  consists  of 
two  sets  of  gang-saws,  having  parallel  ways  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  each  other.  One  is  the  slabbing-gang, 
which  reduces  the  log  to  a  balk  and  slab-boards.  The 
balk  is  then  shifted  to  the  stock-gang,  which  rips  it  into 
lumber.    E.  B.  Knight. 

Yankeeism  (yang'ke-izm),  n.     [<  Yankee^  + 
-««m,]     1.  Yankee  ways  or  characteristics. 
"I  confess  I  ha'd  feared  that  Lily's  impetuous  ways — her 

— her — Flamboyant  Yankeeism,' Mr.  Oore-Thompson 

called  it,"  suggested  Mrs.  Clay.  "  We  are  from  the  South- 
west originally,"  rather  stiffly  answered  Mrs.  Floyd-Curtis, 
who  took  Yankeeism  to  cover  the  reproach  of  a  New  Eng- 
land birthplace. 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  The  Anglomaniacs,  i. 

3.  A  locution  or  a  practice  characteristic  of 
Yankees,  speeifioally  of  the  inhabitants  of  New 
England. 

Cussedness  .  .  .  and  cuss, .  .  .  in  such  phrases  as  "He 
done  it  out  o'  pure  cussedness,"  and  "He  is  a  nateral 
cuss,"  have  been  commonly  thought  Yankeeisnus. ...  But 
neither  is  our  own.       LoweU,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser..  Int. 

yanker  (yang'kSr),  n.  [<  yank^  +  -eri.  In 
def.  3  cf.  D.janker,  a  bawler,  brawler,  lit.  yelp- 
er,  <  janken,  yelp,  bark.]    1.  A  smart  blow. — 

2.  A  great  falsehood;  a  plumper.    [Scotch.] 

"Ay,  billy,  that  is  a  grimier/ "said  Tam  aside.  "When 
ane  is  gaun  to  tell  a  lie,  there 's  naething  like  telling  a 
plumper  at  aince." 

Hogg,  Three  Perils  of  Man,  L  386.    (Jamieson.) 

3.  Same  as  yanMe,  2.    Imp.  Diet. 

yankie  (yang'M),  n.  [<  yank^  +  -iel,  -y^.  Cf. 
yankee^.}  1.  A  sharp,  forward,  clever  woman. 
[Scotch.] —  2.  One  who  speaks  or  scolds  inces- 
santly.   Imp.  Diet. 

yanking  (yang'Mng),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  yank\  v."] 
1.  Active;  pushing;  thoroughgoing.  [Scotch.] 
"YeTl  be  nae  bagman,  then,  after  a'7"  "No,"  said  the 
traveller.  ..."  Weel,  I  canna  say  but  I  am  glad  o'  that 
—I  canna  bide  their  yanking  way  of  knapping  English  at 
every  word."  Seott,  St.  Bonan's  Well,  il. 

3.  Jerking;  pulling.     [U.  S.] 

That  poor  Emery  Ann  had  had  a  yanking  old  horse,  and 
a  wretchedly  uncomfortable  saddle;  .  .  .  the  wonder  wm 
that  she  had  stayed  on  at  all. 

Mrs.  Whitney,  Sights  and  Insights,  xxix. 
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yankyt  (yang'ki),  ».;  pi.  yankies  (-kiz).  A 
Dutch  craft  of  a  kind  not  definitely  known. 

Proceed  with  thy  story  in  a  direct  course,  without  yaw- 
ing like  a  Dutch  yanky. 

5mo22ett,  Sir  L.  Oreaves,  ui.    (Davies.) 

yanolite  (yan'6-lit),  n.    Same  as  axinite. 

yao-pien(yao'pyen'),M.  [Chinese,  lit. 'changed 
in  the  THIti  '-j'iyao,  kiln,  furnace,  +  pien,  change, 
transform.]  In  ceram.,  a  Chinese  vessel  which, 
from  accident,  intentional  over-firing,  or  the 
like,  has  lost  the  appearance  it  wouldTiave  had 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  colors  being 
changed,  fused  together,  etc.,  by  too  great  heat, 
or  unequally  fused  on  the  different  faces.  •  Many 
of  the  most  esteemed  pieces  of  porcelain  owe  their  anusuid 
color,  or  their  clouding,  mottling,  or  the  like,  to  accidents 
or  irregularities  of  manufacture  of  this  nature. 

yacurt  (yourt), ».  [,<Tnik.yoghurt.]  A  kind  of 
thickened  fermented  liquor  made  by  the  Turks 
of  milk  curdled  in  a  special  way. 

yapi  (yap),  «.  »• ;  pret.  and  pp.  yapped,  ppr. 
yapping.  [Prob.  imitative.  Cf.  yaff,  waff^, 
and  yaup^.]    To  yelp  or  bark.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Mr.  Transome  appeared  with  a  face  of  feeble  delight, 
playing  horse  to  little  Hari-y,  who  roared  and  flogged  be- 
hind him,  while  Moro  yapped  in  a  puppy  voice  at  their 
heels.  George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xUt 

Presently  he  [the  dog]  yapped,  as  if  in  hot  chase  of  a 
rabbit.  B.  D.  Blackmore,  Kit  and  Kitty,  xxiv. 

yapi  (yap),  n.    [<  yap\  ».]    1.  A  yelp,  as  of  a 
dog. — 2.  A  cur.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
yap2(yap),a.  A  dialectal  form  of  ^ep.  SalliweU. 
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yape  (yap),  v.  i.    See  «o«p2. 
yaply  (yap'U),  adv.    A  dialectal  form  of  i 
yapok,  yapoek  (yap'ok),  n.  [Also  yapaeh,  w^^,^- 
ock:  so  named  from  the  river  Oyapok,  between 
French  Guiana  and  Brazil.]    The  South  Ameri- 
can water-opossum,  Chironectes  variegatus.  it  is 


Yapok  t^Chironectgs  variegatus). 

one  of  the  smaller  opossums,  rather  larger  than  the  house- 
rat,  with  large  naked  ears,  long  scaly  tail,  and  handsomely 
variegated  fur.  It  is  a  good  swimmer,  resembles  the  Otter 
in  habits,  and  feeds  on  fish  and  other  aquatic  animals. 
yapon  (ySi'pon),  n.  [Also  yaupon,  yupon;  prob. 
of  Amer.  liii.  origin.]  Aji  evergreen  shrub  or 
small  tree  of  the  holly  kind.  Hex  vomitoria, 
better  known  as  I.  Cassine,  found  from  Virginia 
around  the  coast  to  Texas,  thence  to  Arkansas. 
It  is  generally  a  tall  shi-ub  sending  up  shoots  from  the 
ground,  and  forming  dense  thickets,  but  in  Texas  some- 


Yapon  (_Ilex  vomitoria). 
1,  branch  with  fruits;  2,  branch  with  male  flowers. 

times  assumes  a  tree-like  habit.  It  bears  an  abundance 
of  scarlet  berries  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  branches  covered 
with  these  are  sent  north  for  winter  decoration.  Its  leaves 
have  an  emetic  and  purgative  property,  and  a  decoction 
of  them  was  the  famous  black  dilnk  of  the  southern  In- 
dians. Its  use  was  both  ceremonial  and  medicinal,  and 
to  partake  of  it  large  numbers  of  them  went  down  to  the 
coast  every  spring.  Also  called  cassma,  and  AvDalachiaii, 
Carolina,  nnd  South  Sea  tea. 
yappingale,  n.    Same  as  yaffingace. 
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yapster  (yap'stfer),  m.    [<  t/opi  + -«*er.]  A  dog. 

TufU's  Glossary  of  Thieves'  Jargon  (1798). 
yar^  (yS.r),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  warreti,  ppr.  yar- 

ring.  [Also  yarr,  So.  yirr ;  <  ME.  * jarre»,  garen, 

gurren,  georren,  <  AS.  georran,  gwran,  gyrran 

(=  MHG.  girren),  roar,  cry,  rattle,  chatter.] 

To  snarl;  gnar. 

Thenne  watz  hit  lit  vpon  list  to  lytheii  the  houndez,  .  .  . 

Loude  he  [the  fox]  watz  gayned  [hallooed]  with  j^itroruje 
speech. 
Sir  Qawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1724. 

All  the  dogs  were  flocking  about  her,  ywrring  at  the  re- 
tardment of  their  access  to  her. 

UrquiJimt,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  II.  xxii.    (fiaviet.) 

yar^,  yare^  (yar,  yar),  a.  [Origin  not  ascer- 
tained.]    Sour;  'brackisli.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

yaraget  (yar'aj),  TO.  [<yare^  +  -age.']  Naut^fhe 
power  of  moving  or  capability  of  being  man- 
aged at  sea:  used  with  reference  to  a  ship. 

To  the  end  that  he  might,  with  his  light  ships,  well 

manned  with  water-men,  turn  and  environ  the  galleys 

of  the  enemies,  the  which  were  heavy  of  parage,  both  for 

their  bigness,  as  also  tor  lack  of  water-men  to  row  them. 

Iforth,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  777. 

yarb  (yarb),  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  heri. 

Uer  qualifications  as  white  witch  were  boundless  cun- 
ning. .  .  .  [and]  some  skill  in  yarbs,  as  she  called  her 
simples.  Kingtiley,  Westward  Ho,  iv. 

yardl  (yard),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  yeard; 
<  liE.  yerd,  gerd,  <  AS.  gyrd,  gird,  gierd,  a  rod, 
=  OS.  gerda  =  D.  garde,  a  rod,  twig,  =  OHft. 
gartja,  gerta,  MHG-.  Gr.  gerte,  a  rod,  switch; 
from  the  more  primitive  noun,  OHGr.  MHG. 
gart,  a  rod,  yard,  =  Goth,  gauds,  a  goad,  =  Icel. 
gctddr  =  AS.  gad,  E.  goad  (the  AS.  gad,  if  = 
Goth,  gauds,  involves  an  irregular  contraction, 
and  may  be  a  diff.  word) ;  cf.  L.  Msta,  a  spear: 
see  goad,  gad^,  and  hastate.']  If.  A  rod ;  a  stick ; 
a  wand ;  a  branch  or  twig. 

The  yerd  of  a  tre  that  is  haled  adown  by  myhty  strengthe 
bowith  redyly  the  crop  adoun. 

Chaucerj  Boethius,  ill.  meter  2. 

The  oros  I  kalle  the  heerdys  [shepherd's]  gerde; 
Therwith  the  deuyl  a  dent  he  gaf. 

Holy  Mood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  204. 

Ther-fore  on  his  gerde  skore  shalle  he  [the  marshal] 
Alle  messys  in  halle  that  seruet  be. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  312. 

Whan  Joseph  ofleryd  his  gerde  that  day. 

Anon  ryth  florth  in  present 
The  ded'styk  do  floure  fliul  gay. 

Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  6. 

Hence — Sf.  Kule;  direction;  correction. 

"Hoste,"  quod  he,  "I  am  under  your  yerde; 
Ye  han  of  us  as  now  the  governaunoe." 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Clerk's  Tale,  1.  22. 

3.  A  measuring-rod  or  -stick  of  the  exact  length 
of  3  feet  or  36  imperial  inches ;  a  yardstick. 

You  would  uot,  sii' :  had  I  the  yeard  in  hand, 
Ide  measure  your  pate  for  this  delusion. 
Heywood,  Fair  Maid  of  the  Exchange  (Works,  ed.  1874,  II.  40). 

4.  The  fundamental  unit  of  English  long  mea- 
sure. The  prototype  of  the  British  imperial  yard  (to 
which  the  United  States  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures 
conforms,  though  without  express  authority)  was  legal- 
ized in  1865.  It  is  a  bar  made  of  a  kind  of  bronze  or  gun- 
metal  known  as  Sally's  metal.  It  has  a  square  section 
of  1  inch  on  the  sides,  and  is  38  inches  long.  But  at  1 
inch  from  each  end  a  well  is  drilled  into  one  of  its  sur- 
faces so  that  the  bottom  is  in  the  central  plane  of  the  bar, 
and  into  the  bottom  of  the  well  is  sunk  a  gold  plug,  upon 
whose  mat  surface  is  engraved  one  of  the  two  defining 
lines.  The  yard  is  defined  as  the  distance  between  these 
lines  at  62°  F.,  with  the  understanding  that  the  bar  is 
to  be  supported  in  a  particular  manner,  and  that  the 
thermometers  are  to  be  constructed  according  to  certain 
rules.  The  lines  are  designed  to  be  looked  at  with  the 
microscopes  of  a  comparator;  but  they  are  not  so  free 
from  blur  that  their  middles  can  be  determined  more 
nearly  than  to  a  millionth  part  of  the  distance  between 
them.  This  standard  was  made  after  the  practical  de- 
struction of  the  previous  legal  prototype,  that  of  1760, 
in  the  burning  of  the  Houses  uf  Parliament,  October  16th, 
1834,  and  was  legalized  as  a  new  prototype  because  its 
length  agreed  with  what  had  been  recognized  in  1819  by 
the  Standards  Commission  as  the  scientific  standard  yard — 
namely,  with  a  certain  scale,  or  rather  with  Captain  Ea- 
ter's measures  of  that  scale,  known  as  Shuclsburgh's  scale, 
having  been  made  in  1794  by  Troughton  for  Sir  George 
Shuckburgh,  who  in  his  comparisons  of  it  first  introduced 
the  comparator  with  micrometermicrosoopes.  This  scale 
was  a  copy  of  another  which  had  been  made  for  the  Boyal 
.Society  in  1742,  from  which  the  standard  of  1760  was 
copied.  This  was  a  bar  having  upon  one  side  two  gold 
studs,  each  with  a  dot  pricked  upon  it ;  and  it  was  used 
by  bringing  the  points  of  a  beam-compass  into  these  dots, 
which  had  thus  soon  become  badly  worn.  Older  standards 
still  extant  are  those  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  of  Henry  VII. 
The  latter  is  shorter  than  the  present  yard  by  one  thou- 
sandth part  of  its  length,  or  about  ^  of  an  Inch.  It  is  said 
that  the  yard  was  made  to  be  of  the  length  of  Henry  I.'s 
arm— doubtless  a  fable,  even  if  believed  by  that  monarch 
himself.  Customary  units  are  not  changed  so  easily.  Yet 
it  is  true  that  there  appear  to  be  no  traces  in  the  measures 
of  buildings  earlier  than  the  twelfth  century  of  the  use  of  a 
yard  equal  to  ours,  nor  of  its  subdivisions ;  while  in  the 
later  Norman  and  Gothic  structures  a  foot  equal  to  the 
third  of  our  yard  has  often  clearly  been  used.    But  the 
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Gothic  architects  of  England  more  usually  employed  a 
foot  of  18J  modern  inches,  a  unit  probably  derived  from 
France ;  and  the  oldest  works  show  a  foot  of  12}  modern 
inches,  no  doubt  the  old  Saxon  foot,  agreeing  very  nearly 
with  the  Khineland  foot  of  modern  Genuany,  Some  Brit- 
ish remains,  as  Stonehenge,  were  evidently  consti-ucled 
with  Eoman  measures.  The  Standards  Commission  of 
1819  reported  that  37  inches  of  cloth  were  frequently  given 
for  each  yard,  which  is  almost  precisely  Rhenish  measure. 
They  also  found  local  yards  of  38  and  40  inches.  As  a  cloth 
measure,  the  yard  is  divided  into  4  quarters  =  16  nails. 
(See  cloth-measure,  under  measure.)  A  square  yard  con- 
tains 9  square  feet,  and  a  cubic  yard  27  cubic  feet.  Con- 
tracted yd. 

A  good  oke  staffe,  a  yard  and  a  half e. 

Each  one  had  in  his  hande. 
RoWn  Hood  and  the  Peddlers  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  244). 

That  there  might  be  no  Abuse  in  Measures,  he  [Henry 
I.J  ordained  a  Measure  made  by  the  Length  of  hia  own 
Arm,  which  is  called  a  Yard.       Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  38. 

5.  Naut.,a.  long  cylindrical  spar  having  a  round- 
ed taper  toward  each  end,  slung  crosswise  to  a 
mast  and  used  for  suspending  certain  of  the 
sails  called  either  square  or  lateen  sails  aecord- 
ingas  the  yard  is  suspended  at  right  angles  or 
obliquely.  Yards  have  sheave-holes  near  their  extremi- 
ties for  the  sheets  reeving  through.  Either  end  of  a  yard, 
or  rather  that  part  of  it  which  is  outside  the  sheave-hole, 
is  called  the  yard-arm;  the  quarter  of  a  yard  is  about 
half-way  between  the  sheave-bole  and  the  slings.  Going 
upward  from  the  deck,  the  yards  are  known  as  the  lower 
yards,  topsail-,  topgallaait-,  aad  royal-yards,  except  where 
double  topsails  are  used,  when  the  topsail-yard  is  replaced 
by  the  lower  and  upper  topsail-yards.  Lower  yards  and 
topsail-yards  are  sometimes  made  of  iron,  and  hollow. 
See  cuts  at  c^ox,  a-eockbill,  cockscomb,  and  ship. 

I  boarded  the  king's  ship ;  ...  on  the  topmast. 
The  yards,  and  bowsprit  would  I  flame. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 200. 

Three  new  topsails,  .  .  .  with  stops  and  frapping-lines, 
were  bent  to  the  yards,  close-reefed,  sheeted  home,  and 
hoisted.  JR.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  260. 

6.  A  long  piece  of  timber,  as  a  rafter.  Oxford 
Glossary. — 7.  In  her.,  a  bearing  representing  a 
staff  or  wand  divided  into  equal  parts,  as  if  for 
a  measure. —  8.  The  virile  member ;  the  penis. 
— After-yards  (naut.),  the  yards  on  the  mainmast  and 
mizzenmast. — Golden  Yard  or  Yard  and  EU,  a  popular 
name  of  the  three  stars  in  the  belt  of  Orion. —  Slings  of 
a  yard.  See  sUngi.—lo  man  the  yards,  to  place  men 
on  the  yards  of  a  ship — a  form  of  saluting  a  distinguished 
person  visiting  the  vessel.  They  stand  on  the  yards,  each 
with  his  inner  arm  over  the  life-line,  and  the  other  arm 
outstretched  to  the  shoulder  of  the  man  next  him. — To 
point  the  yards  of  a  vessel.  See  points.— To  sling 
the  yards,  to  traverse  a  yard,  to  trim  the  yards. 
See  the  verbs.— With  spur  and  yardt.  See  spur.— 
Yard  of  ale,  beer,  or  wme.  (a)  A  slender  glass,  a  yard 
in  length,  and  capable  of  holding  a  pint.  Hence  — (H 
A  pint  of  ale,  beer,  or  wine  served  in  a  yard-glass,  and 
usually  drunk  for  amusement  or  on  a  wager,  on  account  of 
the  likelihood  of  spilling  or  choking.  Compare  ale-ya/rd. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

At  the  annual  Vinis,  or  feast,  of  the  mock  corporation 
of  Hanley  (Staffordshire),  the  initiation  of  each  member, 
in  1783,  consisted  in  his  swearing  fealty  to  the  body,  and 
drinking  a  yard  of  wine — i.  e.,  a  pint  of  port  or  sherry  out 
of  a  glass  one  yard  in  length.      N.  and  Q.,  4th  ser.,  X  49. 

Yard  of  flannel.  Same  as  e^gi-^tii).— Yard  of  land.  Same 
as  yard-land. 
yardi  (yard),  V.  t.  [<  yard?-,  n. :  with  ref .  to  the 
yards  or  staves  of  office  carried  by  the  coro- 
ner.] To  summon  for  hiring:  a  process  for- 
merly used  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  executed  by 
the  coroner  of  the  sheading  or  district  on  be- 
half of  the  deemsters  and  others  entitled  to  a 
priority  of  choice  of  the  servants  at  a  fair  or 
market. 

An  obstruction  both  to  the  Farmers,  Deemsters,  and  other 
Officers,  who  should  have  the  Benefit  of  yarded  Servants. 
Statute  (1667),  quoted  in  Ribtou-Tm-ner's  Vagrants  and 
[Vagrancy,  p.  460. 

yard^  (yard), ».  [Also  dial.  (So.)  yaird;  <  ME. 
yerd,  gerd,  <  AS.  geard,  an  inclosure,  court, 
yard,  =  D.  gaard,  a  garden,  =  OHG.  gart,  a 
circle,  ring,  =  Icel.  gardh/r,  an  inclosure,  yard 
(>  E.  garth^},  =  Dan.  gaard,  a  yard,  court, 
farm,  =  Norw.  gaard,  a  yard,  farm,  =  Sw. 
gdrd,  a  yard ;  also  in  a  weak  form,  OS.  gardo 
=  OFries.  garda  =  OHG.  garto,  MHG.  garte, 
G.  garteri,  garden,  =  Goth,  garda,  inclosure, 
stall,  =  L.  hortus,  a  garden,  =  Gr.  %6pTog,  a 
yard,  court,  =  Euss.  gorodu,  a  town  (as  in 
Novgorod,  etc.);  orig.  ' an  inclosure,' from  the 
verb  represented  by  gird :  see  gird^.  Cf .  cohort, 
court.  The  word  exists  disguised  in  orchard. 
From  the  Gt.  or  LG.  forms,  through  OP.,  comes 
also  B.  garden,  and,  from  the  Scand.,  B.  grarifti.] 
1.  A  piece  of  inclosed  ground  of  small  or  mod- 
erate size ;  particularly,  a  piece  of  ground  in- 
closing or  adjoining  a  house  or  other  building, 
or  inclosed  by  it:  as,  a  front  yard;  a  court- 
yard;  a  dooryard;  a  churchyard;  an  mn-yard; 
a  h&ra-yard;  a  vineyard. 

A  col-fox  .  .  .  thnrgh-out  the  hegges  hrast 
In-to  the  yerd  ther  Chauntecleer  the  taire 
Was  won^  and  eek  hise  wyves,  to  repaire. 

Chaucer,  Kun's  Priest's  Tale,  I.  399. 
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I  found  her  seated  in  a  little  back  parlor,  the  window  of 
which  looked  out  upon  a  yard  about  eight  feet  square,  laid 
out  as  a  fiower-garden.  Irvmg,  Sketch-Book,  p.  147. 

In  the  precincts  of  the  chapel-^arrf, 
Among  the  knightly  brasses  of  the  graves. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

Most  of  the  houses  [at  Concord,  Mass.],  especially  the 
newer  ones,  stand  in  their  own  well-kept  grounds  or  yards, 
facing  the  road,  with  no  fence  or  hedge  to  sever  them  from 
the  highway.  Fortrdghtly  Bev.,  N.  S.,  XLIII.  679. 

2.  An  inclosure  within  which  any  work  or  biis- 
inessis  carried  on:  as,  a  brick-yard;  a  wood- 
yard;  a  tan-yard;  a  dock-yard;  a  stock-yard;  a 
navy-yord. 

The  yards,  great  fenced-in  portions  of  the  place  open- 
ing into  one  another,  the  largest  covering  a  few  aores,  con- 
veying into  smaller  and  smaller  pens,  which  finally  permit 
only  one  sheep  abreast  to  pass  up  the  narrow  lane,  at  the 
top  of  which  stands  a  swing  gate  and  two  series  of  pens 
distinct  from  one  another. 

Percy  Clarke,  The  New  Chum  in  Australia,  p.  174. 

3.  In  railway  usage,  the  space  or  tract  adja- 
cent to  a  railway  station  or  terminus,  which  is 
used  for  the  switching  or  making  up  of  trains, 
theaccommodationof  rolling-stock,  and  similar 
purposes,  it  includes  all  sidings  and  roundhouses, 
etc.,  and,  at  way-stations,  extends  from  the  most  distant 
switch  or  signal-post  in  one  direction  of  the  line  to  the 
most  distant  signals  in  the  opposite  direction. 

4.  A  garden;  now,  chiefly,  a  kitchen-  or  cot- 
tage-garden :  as,  a  kale-^ard.  [Prov.  Eng.  and 
Scotch.] 

Vnto  ane  plesand  gruud  cumin  ar  thay,  .  .  . 
The  lusty  orchartis  and  the  halesum  gardis 
Of  happy  saulis  and  wele  fortunate. 

Qamn  Douglas,  tr.  of  Virgil,  p.  187. 

He  [Christ]  said  himself,  quhon  he  was  in  the  yaird  afore 
he  was  takin,  Tristis  est  anima  mea  usque  mortis. 
Abp.  Hamilton,  Catechism  (1652),  fol.  102  b.    (Jamiieson.) 

Lang  syne,  in  Eden's  bonnie  yard, 
When  youthfu'  lovers  first  were  pair'd. 

Bums,  Address  to  the  De'il. 

5.  The  winter  pasture  or  browsing-ground  of 
moose  and  deer;  a  moose-yard.  [U.  S.  and 
Canada.] — 6.  A  measure  of  land  in  England, 
varying  locally :  in  Buckinghamshire,  former- 
ly, 28  to  40  acres ;  in  Wiltshire,  a  quarter  of  an 
acre.    Compare  yard-land. 

yard^  (yard),  v.  [<  ya/rd^,  ».]  I,  trans.  To 
put  into  or  inclose  in  a  yard ;  shut  up  in  a 
yard,  as  cattle :  as,  to  yard  cows. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  resort  to  winter  pastures : 
said  of  moose  and  deer.     [IT.  S.] 

It  [the  caribou]  never  yards  in  winter  as  do  the  deer  and 
moose,  nor  does  it  show  the  same  fondness  for  a  given 
locality.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  606. 

2.  To  shoot  deer  in  their  winter  yards.     [Lo- 
.  cal,  V.  S.] 

"  Pot-hunters  "  have  other  methods  of  shooting  the  Adi- 
rondack deer,  such  as  yarding  and  establishing  salt  licks. 
In  the  former  case,  the  deer  are  traced  to  their  winter 
herding  grounds  and  are  then  shot  down. 

Tribune  Book  of  Sports,  p.  432. 

yardage  (yar'daj),  n.  [<  yard^  +  -age.;\  1. 
The  use  or  convenience  of  a  yard  or  inclosure, 
as  in  receiving,  lading,  or  unlading  cattle,  etc., 
from  railroad-ears. —  2.  The  charge  made  for 
such  use  or  convenience. — 3.  In  coal-mining, 
cutting  coal  at  so  much  per  yard  or  fathom. 

yard-arm  (yard'arm),  n.  See  yard^,  n.,  5. — 
Yard-arm  and  yard-arm,  the  situation  of  two  ships 
lying  alongside  of  each  other  so  near  that  their  yard-arms 
cross  or  touch.    Compare  block  and  block,  under  blocks. 

The  Bulldog  engaged  the  Friseur  yard-arm  and  yard- 
arm,  three  glasses  and  a  half ;  but  was  obliged  to  sheer 
off  for  want  of  powder.  Johnson,  Idler,  No.  7, 

yardel  (yar'del),  n.  [<  yard^."]  A  yard-mea- 
sure.    [Provmcial.] 

I  am  glad  you  .  .  .  disdain  measuring  lines  like  linen 
by  a  yardel. 
W.  Taylor,  1804  (Robberds's  Memou-,  I.  493).    (Dames.) 

yard-grass  (yard'gras),  n.  Same  as  wire- 
grass,  2. 

yardkeep  (yard'kep),  n.    Same  as  yarwhelp. 

yard-land  (yard'land),  n.  The  area  of  land 
held  by  a  tenant  in  villeinage  in  early  English 
manors,  consisting  usually  of  an  aggregate  of 
some  30  strips  in  the  open  fields  with  a  mes- 
suage in  the  village.  In  some  counties  it  was 
15  acres ;  in  others  20  or  24,  and  even  40  acres. 
See  holding,  3  (a).    Also  yard  of  land. 

Now  I  am  come  to  my  living,  which  is  ten  yard  land  and 
a  house ;  and  there  is  never  a  yard  land  in  our  fleld  hut 
is  as  well  worth  ten  pounds  a  year  as  a  thief  is  worth  a 
halter.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  324. 

The  number  of  farmers  had  much  diminished,  and  some 
had  as  much  as  three  yard  lands  (a  yard  land  is  thirty 
acres).  Nineteenth  Century,  XIX  902. 

A  very  simple  man  .  .  .  obtained  the  reversion  of  a  mes- 
suage in  Alston  Sutton,  Somersetshire,  consisting  of  1  cot- 
tage, 3  acres  of  land,  10  acres  of  arable,  1  yard-land,  and 
a  meadow.  H.  Hall,  Society  in  Elizabethan  Age,  ilL 


yard-limit 

yard-limit  (yard'Um^it),  n.  On  a  railway,  the 
extreme  end  of  the  yard-space  occupied  by  sid- 
ings and  switches :  usually  indicated  by  a  sign 
beside  the  track. 

yardman  (yard'man),  n. ;  pi.  yardmen  (-men). 

1.  The  laborer  who  has  the  special  care  of  a 
farm-yard.  Halliwell.  [Prov.Eng.]  —  2.  One 
who  is  employed  in  a  railway-yard  under  the 
yard-master,  to  assist  in  switching  cars  and 
making  up  trains.    Also  yardsman. 

labourers  (including  yardmen  and  stokers). 

Elect.  Eev.  (Eng.),  XXV.  432. 

yard-master  (yard'mas'tfer),  n.  A  man  em- 
ployed under  the  manager  of  a  railway  to  su- 
perintend a  terminal  yard,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
see  to  the  proper  switching  and  distribution  of 
ears  coming  into  the  yard,  and  to  the  proper 
making  up  of  trains  to  be  sent  out  of  the  yard. 

yard-measure  (yard'mezh"ur),  n.  A  measure 
3  feet  in  length,  made  of  eitHer  rigid  or  flexible 
material. 

yard-rope  (yard'rop),  n.  Naut.,  a  rope  leading 
through  a  Ijlock  or  sheave  at  the  masthead  to 
send  a  topgallant-  or  royal-yard  up  or  down. 

yard-slings  (yard'slingz),  n.  jal.  Short  lengths 
of  chain  extending  from  the  middle  of  a  lower 
yard  to  the  lower  masthead,  to  aid  in  support- 
ing the  weight  of  the  yard. 

yardsman  (yardz'man),  n.  Same  as  yardman,  2. 

yardstick  (yard'stik),  n.  1..  A  stick  or  rod 
exactly  3  feet  long,  generally  marked  with  sub- 
divisions, as  quarters  and  eighths  of  the  yard 
on  the  one  side,  and  inches,  or  perhaps  feet  and 
inches,  on  the  other.    See  yard^,  n.,  3,  4. 

The  yardstick  is  divided  in  its  practical  use  into  iialves, 
quarters,  eiglitlis,  etc.,  by  successive  bisections. 

Pop.  Sei.  Mo.,  XIII.  423. 

Let  the  yardstick  dispute  heraldic  honors  with  tbe  sword. 

e.  W.  CuHis,  Harper's  Mag.,  IXXVII.  147. 

Hence  —  2.  Figuratively,  a  standard  of  mea- 
surement in  general. 

Senator  Thurman  was  content  to  measure  the  Bland 
Bill  with  the  yard-stick  oi  the  constitutional  lawyer,  and, 
finding  full  measure  by  that  standard,  to  give  it  his  ap- 
proval. N.  A.  Bev.,  CXXVI.  607. 

yard-tackle  (yard'tak^'l),  n.  A  large  tackle 
used  on  the  lower  yards,  in  connection  with 
the  stay-tackles,  for  getting  the  boom-boats  in 
and  out,  purchasing  anchors,  etc.  I/uce,  Sea- 
manship, p.  77. 

yard-wand  (yard' wond),  ».     1.  A  yardstick. 

The  smooth-faced  snub-nosed  rogue  would  leap  from 
his  counter  and  till. 
And  strike,  if  he  could,  were  it  but  with  his  cheating 
yardwandj  home.  Tennyson,  Maud,  i.  13. 

2.  [cap.']  See  Orion,  1. 

yareT^  (yar),  a.  [<  MB.  yare,  gare,  <  AS.  gearu, 
gearo  (gearw-),  ready,  quick,  prompt,  =  OS. 
garu  =  D.  gaar,  done,  dressed  (as  meat),  = 
OHG.  garo  (garaw-),  MHG.  gare  (garw-),  G.  gar, 
ready,  complete,  =  leel.  gorr,  gerr,  perfect 
(Groth.  not  recorded);  cf.  AS.  earu  =  OS.  aru, 
ready,  forms  appar.  related  to  the  preceding, 
which  must  then  contain  a  prefix,  namely  AS. 
gearu,  <  ge-,  a  collective  or  generalizing  prefix, 
-I-  earu,  ready.  For  another  supposed  instance 
of  this  prefix  absorbed  with  the  following  vowel, 
see  go.    The  prefix  is  contained  also  in  yeanfi.] 

1.  Eeady;  prepared. 

Which  schip  was  Rarest, 
To  fare  forth  at  that  flod. 

William  o/Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2729. 

This  Tereus  let  make  his  shippes  yare. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  2270. 

But  afore  ye  ha'e  your  bow  weel  bent, 

And  a'  your  arrows  yare, 
I  will  flee  till  anither  tree, 

Whare  I  can  better  fare. 

Lard  Sandal  (Child's  Ballads,  IL  24). 

The  gunner  held  his  linstock  yare, 
For  welcome-shot  prepared. 

Scott,  Marmion,  i.  9. 

2.  Prompt;  active;  brisk;  sprightly. 

To  oflyr  loke  that  ye  be  yore.  York  Plays,  p.  36. 

I  do  desire  to  learn,  sir ;  and  I  hope,  if  you  have  occa- 
sion to  use  me  for  your  own  turn,  you  shall  find  me  yare. 
Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  2.  61. 
The  Spaniard  was  as  yare  in  slipping  his  chained  Grap- 
nalU  as  Merhamwas  in  cutting  the  tackling. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  63. 

3.  Easily  wrought ;  answering  quickly_  to  the 
helm;  manageable;  swift:  said  of  a  ship. 

The  lesser  [ship]  will  come  and  go,  leave  and  take,  and 
is  yare,  whereas  the  other  is  slow.  Raieigh. 

Their  ships  are  yare;  yours,  heavy. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iiL  7.  39. 
Like  a  new-rigg'd  ship,  both  tight  and  yare. 

Uassinger,  Maid  of  Honour,  il.  2. 

[Now  provincial  in  all  uses.] „ 
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yarei  (yar),  adv.  [<  ME.  yare,  gare,  <  AS. 
gearwe,  readily,  quickly  (=  D.  gaar  =  OHG. 
garo,  garawo,  MHG.  gare,  gar,  G.  gar  =  Icel. 
gor-,  ger-,  gdrv-,-wh6U.y,  quite),  <  gearu,  ready: 
see  yare\  a.]  Briskly;  dexterously;  yarely. 
[Scotch  and  prov.  Eng.] 

Oure  old  lawes  as  now  thei  hatte  [hate]. 
And  his  kepis  [keep]  gare. 

York  Plays,  p.  213. 
Give  me  my  robe,  put  on  my  crown :  .  .  . 
Yare,  yare,  good  Iras  ;  quick. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  v.  2.  286. 
yare^,  a.    See  yar^. 

yarely  (yar'U),  adv.  [<  yare''-  +  -ly^.']  Eeadily ; 
dexterously ;  skilfully. 

Speak  to  the  mariners;  fall  to 't,  yarely,  or  we  run  our- 
selves agi'ound ;  bestir,  bestir.       Shak.,  Tempest^  i.  1.  4. 

yarki  (yark),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  garken,  gerJcen,  <  AS. 
geardan,  make  ready,  prepare,  <  grearc,  ready.] 

1.  To  make  ready;  prepare.     [R-ov.  Eng.] 

But  3if  we  loue  hym  trewe, 

Houre  peynys  ben  in  helle, 
garkyd  euere  newe. 

Holy  Rood  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  161. 
For  wite  ge  neuere  who  is  worthi,  ac  god  wote  who  hath 

nede. 
In  hym  that  taketh  is  the  treccherye,  if  any  tresoun  wawe. 
For  he  that  giueth,  geldeth,  and  ^arketh  hym  to  reste. 

Piers  Plovrman  (B),  vii.  80. 
In  a  night  and  a  day  would  he  haue  yarkt  vp  a  Pam- 
phlet as  well  as  in  seauen  yeare. 

Ufashe,  Strange  Newes,  quoted  in  Greene's  Works 
[(ed.  Dyce),  p.  xxxix. 
2t.  To  dispose. 

Thai  kepyn  the  cloyse  of  this  clone  burgh, 
With  3ep  men  at  the  yatis  garkit  full  thik. 

Destruction  of  Troy  iYi.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 11264. 
3t.  To  set  open;  open. 

They  solden  hym  the  brode  jate,  garked  vp  wyde, 

&  he  hem  raysed  rekenly,  &  rod  ouer  the  brygge. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  820. 

yark^  (yark),  v.  and  n.    A  variant  of  yerk^. 
Still  yarking  never  leaves  until  himself  he  fling 
Above  the  streamful  top  of  the  surrounded  heap. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  vi.  24. 

yarke  (yar'ke),  n.  The  black  white-headed 
saki,  Pitheeia  leucocephala,  or  other  member  of 
the  same  genus. 

yarly  (yar'li),  adv.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
form  of  early. 

What,  is  he  styiTynge  so  ya/rly  this  momynge  whiche 
dranke  so  moche  yestemyghte? 

Palsgrave,  Acolastus  (1540).    (Halliwell.) 

yarm  (yarm),  n.    [<  ME.  garm,  an  outcry :  see 

yarm,v.1    An  outcry ;  a  noise.     [Prov.Eng.] 

Such  a  gomerly  sarm  of  gellyng  ther  rysed, 

Ther-of  clatered  the  cloudes  that  kryst  mygt  haf  rawthe. 

Alliterative  Poem4  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  971. 

yarm  (yarm),  v.  i.    [<  ME.  garmen,  germen,  <  AS. 
gyrman,  make  a  noise,  cry  out.]     1.  To  cry 
out;  make  a  loud  unpleasant  noise.     [Prov. 
Eng.] 
The  fend  began  to  crie  and  garm. 

MS.  Lincoln.  (Halliwell.) 
3.  To  scold;  grumble.  Halliwell.  [Prov.Eng.] 
yarni  (yS.ru),  n.  [<  ME.  yam,  ga/m,  gern,  <  AS. 
gearn,  thread,  yam,  =  D.  garen  =  OHG.  MHG. 
G.  gam  =  Sw.  Dan.  gam,  thread,  net;  akin  to 
Icel.  gorn,  pi.  gamir,  gut,  G.  gam,  one  of  the 
stomachs  of  a  ruminant,  Gr.  xop^,  a  cord,  chord: 
see  chord,  cord^,  haruspex,  etc.]  1.  Originally, 
thread  of  any  kind  spun  from  natural  fibers, 
vegetable  or  animal,  or  even  mineral;  now, 
more  usually,  thread  prepared  for  weaving,  as 
distinguished  from  sewing-thread  of  any  sort. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  stout  woolen  thread 
used  for  knitting,  etc. 

All  the  yam  she  spun  in  Ulysses'  absence  did  but  fill 
Ithaca  full  of  moths.  Shale.,  Cor.,  i.  3.  93. 

With  here  and  there  a  tuft  of  crimson  yarn. 
Or  scarlet  crewel,  in  the  cushion  flx'd. 

Cowper,  Task,  i.  53. 

2.  Eope-yam. — 3.  A  story;  a  tale:  of  ten  im- 
plying the  marvelous  or  untrue :  applied  to  a 
long  story,  with  allusion  to  spinning  yarn :  as, 
do  you  cjcpect  us  to  believe  such  a  yam  as  that? 
a  sailors'  yarn.     [Colloq.] 

It  is  n't  everybody  that  likes  these  sea-yanw  as  you  do. 
Eve.  No,  I'll  belay,  and  let  my  betters  get  a  word  in  now. 
C.  Reads,  ]x)ve  Me  Little,  iiL 
Connaught  yam,  a  soft  and  elastic  yarn  produced  in 
Connaught,  Ireland.— Cop-yam,  the  technical  name  for 
yarn  as  removed  from  the  spindle. — Half-WOrsted  yam. 
Same  as  sayette,  2.—  Haul  Of  yam.  See  haul.— Lamb'B- 
WOplyam.  See  ?am&'«-woof.^  Mixed  yam,  a  yarn  in 
which  two  or  more  fibers  are  combined,  as  in  a  poplin,  cas- 
sinette,  tweed,  etc.— Norwegian  yam,  lamb's-wool  yam 
from  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  It  comes  in  ttie  natu- 
ral colors,  both  black  and  gray.—  Sandom  yarn.  See 
raniiom.— Rogue's  vam.  See  ro^Me.— Saxony  yam,  a 
variety  of  Berlin  wool.— Spun  yam,  to  spin  a  yam,  to 
spm  street-yam.  See«pin.— Turkey  yam.  See.4jj- 
gora  goat,  under  soa«l.— Worsted  yam,  yam  made  from 
long-haired  or  combed  wool,  and  consisting  either  entirely 
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of  wool,  or  of  wool  combined  with  mohair  and  alpaca,  or  of 
wool  and  cotton,  or  of  wool  and  silk.  Such  yams  are  called 
fancy  yams,  and  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tibet, 
merino,  etc— Yam-assorter,  a  weighing-scale  for  in- 
dicating the  fineness  of  yam  by  the  weight  of  a  skein ; 
a  yarn-scale.— Yam-flocldng  machine,  a  machine  for 
twisting  foreign  materials,  as  feathers,  into  yarn,  to  pro- 
duce unique  effects.— Yaxn-waBhing  rollerB,  an  appa- 
ratus for  washing  yarn  by  the  agency  of  a  pair  of^pressure- 
rollers. 
yarn!  (yarn),  v.  i.  [<  yarvfl-,  ra.]  To  tell  stories; 
spin  yams.    [CoUoq.,  and  originally  nautical.] 

The  time  was  the  second  dog-watch,  and  all  the  crew 
would  be  forward  on  the  forecastle,  yarning  and  smoldng 
and  taking  sailors'  pleasure. 

W.  C.  Russell,  Jack's  Courtship,  xxx. 

The  first  lieutenant  is  yarning  with  me  under  the  lee 
of  the  bulwarks.  Seritner's  Mag.,  VIII.  465. 

yarn^  (yam),  v.  t.  Same  as  yearnS,  a  dialectal 
variant  of  earri^. 

When  rain  is  a  let  to  thy  dooings  abrode. 
Set  threshers  a  tlireshing  to  laie  on  good  lode: 
Thresh  cleane  ye  must  bid  them,  though  lesser  they  yam, 
And  looking  to  tluiue  haue  an  eie  to  thy  baxne. 

Tusser,  Husbandry,  p.  67.    (Davies.) 

yarn-beam  (yam'bem),   n.     In  weaving,  the 

beam  on  which  the  warp-threads  are  wound. 

Also  called  yarn-roll. 
yarn-clearer  (yam'kler'''6r),  n.    A  fork  or  pair 

of  blades,  set  nearly  touching,  so  as  to  remove 

burls  or  unevenness  from  yarn  passing  between 

them.    E.  H.  Knight. 
yarn-dresser  (yam'dres''6r),  n.      A  machine 

for  sizing,  drying,  and  polishing  yarns. 
yament  (yar'nen),  a.    [<  yarn^  +  -en^.']   Made 

of  yarn ;  consisting  of  yarn. 
A  paire  of  yamen  stocks  to  keepe  the  colde  away. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  388. 

yam-meter  (yarn'me'ter),  n.  In  spinning,  an 
attachment  to  a  slubber,  fly-frame,  spinning- 
frame,  or  mule,  for  measuring  the  yams  as  they 
are  made.  It  indicates  the  amount  in  hanks 
and  decimal  parts  of  a  hank. 

yam-printer  (yara'prin'ter),  n.  An  appara- 
tus for  applying  color  to  yarns  designed  to  be 
used  in  certain  styles  of  carpets  and  in  tapes- 
try ;  a  yam-printing  machine  for  distributing 
the  color  at  regular  intervals  on  the  yam,  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  certain  decorative 
patterns  in  weaving. 

yarn-reel  (yam'rel),  n.  A  reel  which  winds 
the  yam  from  the  cop  or  bobbin. 

yarn-roll  (yam'rol),  n.    Same  as  yarn-beam. 

yarn-scale  (yam'skal),  n.  A  scale  for  weighing 
certain  lengths  of  yam. 

yarn-spooler  (yam'spo'^ler),  n.  A  winding- 
machine  for  filling  spools  or  bobbins  for  shut- 
tles or  other  purposes.    JE.  H.  Knight. 

yam-tester  (yam'tes'tSr),  n.  l.  An  appa- 
ratus for  testing  the  strength  of  yams  and 
finding  their  elastic  limit  or  stretch.  The  yam 
to  be  tested  is  placed  on  two  hooks,  that  are  slowly 
drawn  apart  by  means  of  a  screw  till  the  yam  breaks. 
A  dial  indicates  the  brealdng-strain  of  the  yam  in  pounds, 
and  another  dial  records  the  elastic  limit. 
2.  A  device  for  reeling  yam  on  a  blackened 
cylinder,  to  throw  it  into  sharp  contrast,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  it  for  quality,  even- 
ness, etc. 

yamut,  n.    See  yernut. 

yarn-winder  (yarn' win  *d6r),  n.  A  yarn-reel 
or  a  yarn-spooler. 

yarpha  (yar'fa),  n.  A  kind  of  peaty  soil ;  a 
soil  in  which  peat  predominates.  [Orkney 
and  Shetland.] 

We  turn  pasture  to  tillage,  and  barley  into  aits,  and 
heather  mto  greensward,  and  the  poor  yarpha,  as  the  be- 
nighted creatures  here  call  their  peat-bogs,  into  baittle 
grass-land.  seott,  Krate,  rxxv. 

yarri  (yar),  n.  [Perhaps  connected  with  yar- 
row.]  The  eom-spviry,  Spergula  arvensis.    See 


yarr2,  v.  i.    See  ^ari. 

^S^*«^^®  (yar'ing-gl),  n.  [Also  yanoingle;  < 
MiL.  garwyngyll,  garwyngyll,  garwyndyl,  gar- 
loyndyl,  garnewyndel;  <  yarn  -I-  windle.]  An 
old-fashioned  instmment  for  winding  yam  by 
hand  into  balls.  Also  called  a  pair  of  yarrin- 
^  ,,\  Prompt.  Parv.,  pp.  188  and  536..  (Balli- 
well.)    [Prov.  Eng.] 

yarrish  (yar'ish),  a.  [<  yar^  +  -isKi-.]  Hav- 
ing a  rough,  dry  taste.    Bailey.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

yarrow  (yar'o),  n.  [<  ME.  yarowe,  garowe, 
yarwe,  garwe,  <  AS.  gearuwe,  gearwe,  gxruwe, 
If^^^'  =  ^-  g*^  =  OHG.  garawa,  garha, 
MHG.  garwe,  G.  garbe,  yarrow;  origin  un- 
known. Connection  with  AS.  gearwian,  make 
ready  (<  gearu,  ready,  yare),  is  improbable,  on 
*<'.?°^t  of  tlie  difference  of  meaning.]  The 
rmlfoii,  Achillea  Maiefolium.  See  miffoil,  and 
cut  on  following  page. 
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The  Upper  Part  of  the  Stem  with  the  Heads  of  Yarrow  ^Achillea 
SHtlefoliHTn),    a,  head ;  *,  disk-flower :  c,  ray-flower. 

yarwhelp  (y ar'hwelp),  m.    [Also  yaruiUp,  yard- 
keep:  see  quot.]    Agodwit — either  the  black- 
tailed,  Limosa  segoeephala,  or  the  bar-tailed,  L. 
lappomca.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
A  yanohelp.  so  thought  to  be  named  from  its  note. 

Browne,  Birds  of  Norfolk. 

yarwhip  (yar'hwip),  n.    Same  as  yarwhelp. 
yasIlIU£&  (yash'mak),  n.    [Ar.]    The  veil  worn 
by  Moslem  women  in  public — that  is,  when 
not  in  their  own  apartments. 

The  yashmak  is  a  sort  of  double  veil.  The  first  brought 
round  the  forehead  and  gathered  neatly  up  behind  and  on 
the  head ;  the  second,  pinned  on  behind  to  the  first,  falls 
ButSciently  In  front  to  uncover  the  eyes. 

E.  SartoHiis,  In  the  Soudan,  p.  19. 

A  bevy  of  Turkish  women,  who,  in  their  white  yasJi- 
mala,  shone  like  a  bed  of  lilies.    Scribner's  Mag.,  IV.  276. 

yatt  (yat),  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  gate^ 
yataghan  (yat'a-gan),  n.  [Also  ataghan,  and 
formerly  attagKan;  <  Turk,  yatagdm.']  The 
sword  of  Mohammedan  na- 
tions, peculiar  in  having  no 
guard  and  no  crosspieee,  but 
usually  a  large  and  often  deco- 
rative pommel.  A  common  form 
has  a  straight  back  and  the  edge  curv- 
ing, first  concavely,  then  convexly, 
and  again  backward  to  the  point;  an- 
other form  follows  the  same  general 
shape,  but  has  the  back  slightly  curved 
to  correspond  to  the  edge ;  and  a  third 
is  curved  in  one  direction  only,  with 
the  edge  on  the  convex  side. 

The  pistol  and  yataghan  worn  in  the 
t)elt,  a  general  costume  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Montenegrin. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  198. 

yate  (yat),  n.    An  obsolete  or 
dialectal  form  of  gate^. 
And  if  he  chaunce  come  when  I  am 

abroade, 
Sperre   the   yate  fast,    for  feare   of 

traude.     Spemer,  Shep.  CaL,  May. 

yate-stoop  (yat'stop),  n.  A 
gate-post.  HalUwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

yate-tree  (yat'tre),  n.    A  gum- 
tree,    Eucalyptus    cornuta,    of 
southwestern  Australia,  yield- 
ing a  tough  elastic  wood  con- 
sidered equal  to  ash  and  used  ''^'^^clS't?p°e.* 
for  similar  purposes.    The  flat- 
topped  yate-tree,  E.  oocidentalis,  is  an  allied  and  equally 
valuable  tree  of  the  same  region.     Von  Mueller,  Select 
Extra-trop.  Plants. 

yaild  (y&d),  n.    A  Scotch  form  otjacle\ 
The  Murray,  on  the  auld  gray  yaud, 
WV  winged  spurs  did  ride. 

Burns,  Election  Ballads,  iv. 

1  will  content  me  with  .  .  .  the  haunch  and  the  nom- 

bles  [of  venison],  and  e'en  heave  up  the  rest  on  the  old 

oak-tree  yonder,  and  come  back  for  it  with  one  of  the 

yauds.  Scott,  Monastery,  xvii. 


yaul, 

yauld,  a-    See  yald^. 

yaumering,  n.    See  yammering. 

yaupl  (y&P);  «•  and  n.  1.  A  dialectal  form  of 
yelp, — 3.  The  blue  titmouse,  Parus  eseruleits, 
more  fully  called  Wwe  yaup.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

yaup2  (yap),  v.  i.  [Also  yap,  yape,  yaip;  prob. 
a  particular  use  of  yape  for  gape."]  To  be  hun- 
gry.    [Scotch  and  prov.  Eng.] 

y-aup2  (yS-p),  a.  [Perhaps  for  *ayaup,  var.  of 
agape.]    Hungry.    [Scotch.] 
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yaupon  (yft'pon),  n.  Same  as  yapon. 
yavet.  A  Middle  English  form  of  gave,  preterit 
of  gi/iie^. 
yawl  (yfi.),  v.  ■  [Cf.  Norw.  grogra,  bend  backward, 
<  gagr  (=  Icel.  gagr,  bent  back) ;  Gr.  dial,  gagen, 
rock,  move  unsteadily.]  I.  intratis.  To  go 
unsteadily;  bend  or  deviate  from  a  straight 
course :  chiefly  nautical. 

To  divide  him  inventorially  would  dizzy  the  arithmetic 
of  memory,  and  yet  but  yaw  neither,  in  respect  of  his  quick 
sail.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2.  120. 

She  steered  wild,  j/owei,  and  decreased  in  her  rate  of 
sailing.  Marryat,  Frank  Mlldmay,  xx.    (Da«ie8.) 

Th  e  language  [German]  has  such  a  fatal  genius  for  going 
stern  foremost,  for  yawing,  and  for  not  minding  the  helm 
without  some  ten  minutes'  notice  in  advance,  that  he  must 
be  a  great  sailor  indeed  who  can  safely  make  it  the  vehicle 
for  anything  but  imperishable  commodities. 

Lmxell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  293. 

The  sun  flashed  on  her  streaming  ebony  black  sides  as 
she  yaflj)ed  to  the  great  ocean  swell  that  chased  her. 

W.  C.  Russell,  Sailor's  Sweetheart,  v. 

II,  trans.  To  move  aside ;  move  from  one  side 
to  the  other.     [Bare.] 

My  eyes !  how  she  [a  mare]  did  pitch  I  .  .  . 
And  yam'd  her  head  abo.ut  all  sorts  of  ways. 

Hood,  Sailor's  Apology  for  Bow-legs. 

yawl  (ya)^  fi.  [<  yaw'>;  ».]  Naut.,  a  temporary 
deviation  of  a  ship  or  vesselfrom  the  direct  line 
of  her  course. 

0,  the  yaws  that  she  will  make ! 
Fletcher  am,d  Massinger,  A  Very  Woman,  iii.  6. 
He  did  not  see  a  light  just  before  us,  which  had  been 
hid  by  the  studding-sails  from  the  man  at  the  helm,  but 
by  an  accidental  yaw  of  the  ship  was  discovered. 

B.  Franklin,  Autobiography,  p.  264. 

Averyred-faced,thick-lippedcountryman, .  .  .  as  soon 
as  the  Prince  hailed  him,  jovially,  if  somewhat  thickly, 
answered.  At  the  same  time  he  gave  a  beery  yaw  in  the 
saddle.  Jt.  L.  Stevenson,  Prince  Otto,  i.  4. 

yaw^  (y^),  n.  [Said  to  be  from  African  yam,  a 
raspberry.]  1.  One  of  the  tubercles  charac- 
teristic of  the  disease  known  as  yaws. 

In  some  cases  a  few  yaws  will  show  themselves  long 
after  the  primary  attack  is  over ;  these  are  called  "memba 
yaws"  (from  "remember").         Enaye.  Brit.,  XXIV.  782. 

3.  A  thin  or  defective  place  in  cloth. 

yaw^  (yft), «.  ■».  {<.yaw^,n.']  To  rise  in  blisters, 
breaking  in  white  froth,  as  cane-juice  in  the 
sugar-works. 

yawd  (y^d),  ».    A  Scotch  form  oijade^. 

yawey  (yft'i),  a.  [<  yaw'^  +  -ey.^  Pertaining 
to  or  characteristic  of  the  yaws. 

That  yaws  is  a  communicable  disease  is  beyond  ques- 
tion; but  that  it  has  always  arisen  \sy  conveyance  of 
yawey  matter  from  a  previous  case  is  neither  proved  nor 
probable.  Em^e.  Brit.,  XXIV.  732. 

yawli  (y&l),  «•  «'•  [.Also  yowl;  formerly  also 
yoie  and  gowl;  <  ME.  goulen,  <  Icel.  gaula  =  LG. 
gaueln  =  Q.  jaulen,  howl,  yell;  an  imitative 
word,  Uke  howl;  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  more 
sonorous  form  of  yell'-.']  To  cry  out;  howl; 
yell. 

He  hurtez  of  the  houndez,  &  thay 
Ful  somerly  ^aule  &  gelle. 
Sir  Oawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1451. 
My  little  legs  still  crossing 
His :  either  kicking  this  way,  that  way  sprawling. 
Or,  if  hee  but  remov'd  me,  straitwaies  yawling. 
Heywood,  Dialogues  (Works,  ed.  Pearson,  1874,. VI.  201). 
Then  yelp'd  the  cur,  and  yaml'd  the  oat. 

Tennyson,  The  Goose. 

yawl^  (y&l),  «■.  [Sometimes  also  yaul;  <  MD. 
*jolle  (in  dim.  jolleken),  D.  jol,  a  yawl,  skiff,  = 
Dan.  jolle  =  Sw.  julle,  a  yawl,  jolly-boat.  Cf . 
jolly-boat.']  1.  A  ship's  small  boat,  usually 
rowed  by  four  or  six  oars;  a  jolly-boat. — 3. 
The  smallest  boat  used  by  fishermen.  See  cut 
under  rowlock. — 3.  A  sail-boat  or  small  yacht 
of  the  cutter  class,  with  a  jigger  and  short  main- 
boom. 

yawn  (yto),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  yane,  dial. 
gaun,  goan;  <  MB.  ganon,  gonen,  ganen,  go- 
nen,  <  .AS.  gdnian  =  L(J.  janen  =  OHCJ.  gemon, 
MHCJ.  geinen,  yawn ;  a  secondary  form,  parallel 
to  AS.  ginian  =  OHG.  ginen,  MH(x.  ginen,  genen, 
(i.  gdhnen,  yawn;  both  being  derived  from  a 
strong  verb,  AS.  ginan  (pret.  *g_an),  xa  comp. 
to-ginen,  gape  a^art,  =  Icel.  gina,  gape:  see 
further  under  begin.  The  form  yawn,  <  AS.  gd- 
nian, instead  of  *yone  (yon),  is  irreg.,  but  is 
parallel  with  broad  (brdd),  <  AS.  brad.  The 
initial  y  for  g  is  also  irregular;  it  is  prob.  due 
to  an  AS.  var.  *gedman,OT  to  conformation  with 
yave  for  gave,  etc.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  gape; 
open ;  stand  wide. 

Then  from  the  yawning  wound  with  fury  tore 
The  spear,  pursu'd  by  gushing  streams  of  gore. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xii.  479. 
Crowds  that  stream  from  yawning  doors. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Ixx, 
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The  cracks  and  rents  that  had  fissured  their  [the  kilns'} 
walls,  fi'om  the  fierce  heat  that  once  blazed  within,  were 
yawning  hideously.  Oeikie,  QeoL  Sketches,  i. 

Specifically  —  3.  To  open  the  mouth  wide.  (a> 
Voluntarily, 

The  crocodiles  not  only  know  the  voice  of  the  priests 
when  they  call  unto  them,  and  endure  to  be  handled  and 
stroked  by  them,  but  also  yawn&aA  offer  their  teeth  unto 
them  to  be  picked  and  cleansed  with  their  hands. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  794. 
(6)  Involuntarily,  as  through  drowsiness  or  dullness; 
gape ;  oscitate.    Compare  yawning. 
When  a  pian  yawneth  he  cannot  hear  so  well. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  283. 
At  every  line  they  stretch,  they  yawn,  they  doze. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  il.  390. 
And,  leaning  back,  he  yawned  and  fell  asleep, 
Lulled  by  the  chant  monotonous  and  deep. ' 

Longfellow,  Wayside  Inn,  The  Sicilian's  Tale. 

3.  To  gape,  as  in  hunger  or  thirst  for  some- 
thing; hence,  to  be  eager;  long.  V 

The  chiefest  thing  which  lay-reformers  yawn  for  is  that 
the  clergy  may  through  conformity  in  state  and  condition 
be  apostolical,  poor  as  the  Apostles  of  Christ  were  poor. 
Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  Pref.,  iv.  §  3. 

4.  To  be  open-mouthed  with  surprise,  bewilder- 
ment, etc. ;  be  agape. 

To  yawn,  be  still,  and  wonder,  r 

When  one  but  of  my  ordinance  stood  up 
To  speak  of  peace  or  war.      Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  2.  II. 

II,  trans.  1.  To  open;  form  by  opening. 
[Rare.] 

The  groaning  Earth  began  to  reel  and  shake, 
A  horrid  Thunder  in  her  bowels  nunbles,  ...  ft. 

Tearing  her  Rocks,  Vntill  she  Yawn  a  way  ^, 

To  let  it  out,  and  to  let-in  the  Day. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Lawe. 

3.  To  express  or  utter  with  a  yawn. 

"Heigho,"  yawned  one  day  King  Francis, 
"Distance  all  value  enhances  I" 

Brovming,  The  Glove, 

yawn  (yto),  n.  [<  yawn, «).]  1.  The  act  of  gap- 
ing or  opening  wide. 

Sometimes  with  a  mighty  yawn,  'tis  said, 
Opens  a  dismal  passage  to  the  dead. 
Addison,  tr.  from  Silius  Italicus's  Punicorum,  ii. 

3.  An  involuntary  opening  of  the  mouth  from 
drowsiness;  oscitation.    B&e  yawning. 
From  every  side  they  hurried  in, 
Bubbing  their  sleepy  eyes  with  lazy  wrists. 
And  doubling  overhead  their  little  fists 
In  backward  yawns.  Keats,  Endymion,  ii. 

The  family  is  astir ;  and  member  after  member  appears 
with  the  morning  yawn. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Backlog  Studies,  p.  20. 

3.  An  opening ;  a  chasm.    Marston. 
But  June  is  full  of  invitations  sweet, 
Forth  from  the  chimney's  yawn  and  thrice-read  tomes. 
Lowell,  Under  the  Willows. 
Through  the  yavms  of  the  back-door,  and  sundry  rents 
in  the  logs  of  the  house,  filter  in,  unweariedly,  fine  par- 
ticles of  snow.  iS.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  17. 

yawner  (y&'nfer),  n.    One  who  yawns. 

yawning  (yS,'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  yawn,  v.] 
Gaping ;  oscitation ;  the  taking  of  a  deep  in- 
spiration, followed  by  a  slight  pause,  and  then 
a  prolonged  expiration,  the  mouth  being  more 
or  less  widely  open.  The  act  is  reflex  and  involuntary 
in  character,  though  it  can  often  be  partially  repressed  by 
a  strong  effort  of  the  will.  It  is  the  pl^siologlcal  expres- 
sion of  fatigue  and  of  a  desu'e  to  sleep,  out  is  also  excited 
by  insufficient  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  and  occurs  there- 
fore in  conditions  Of  lowered  vitality,  in  the  prodromal 
stage  of  many  diseases,  and  after  profuse  losses  of  blood. 
The  sight  of  another  person  yawning  is  also  provocative 
of  the  act. 

yawningly  (y4'ning-li),  ado.  In  a  yawning 
manner;  with  yawns  or  gapes. 

Ye  .  .  .  that  leaning  upon  your  idle  elbow  yawningly 
patter  out  those  prayers. 

Bp.  Hall,  The  Hypocrite,  Sermon  on  2  Tim.  ill.  6. 
Many  were  merely  attracted  by  a  new  face,  and,  hav- 
ing stared  me  full  in  the  title-page,  walked  off  without 
saying  a  word ;  while  others  lingered  yawningly  through 
the  preface,  and,  having  gratified  their  short-lived  curi- 
osity, soon  dropped  off  one  by  one. 

Irmng,  Knickerbocker,  p.  368. 

ya'wp  (y&p),  v.  and  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  yelp. 

yaws  (yaz),  n.  pi.  [PI.  of  yawK]  A  conta- 
gious disease  of  the  skin,  endemic  in  many 
tropical  regions :  same  as  frambwsia. 

yaw-weed  (y&'wed),  n.  A  shrubby  West  Indian 
plant,  Morinda  Boyoc,  used  as  a  remedy  for  the 
yaws  or  framboesia. 

■yb.    In  cJiem.,  the  symbol  for  ytterbium. 

Y.  B.    An  abbreviation  of  year-booh. 

T-branch  (wi'braneh),  n.    See  branch,  2  ^e). 

Y-cartilage  (wi'kar^ti-laj),  ».  The  ypsiliform 
cartilage  uniting  the  iUiim,  ischium,  and  pubis 
at  the  acetabulimi,  ossified  about  the  age  of 
puberty. 

ychonet,  ychoonet.  Middle  English  forms  of 
each  one. 

With  myrthe  and  with  mynstrasye  thei  pleseden  hir 
ychoone.  Piers  Plowman  (A),  iii.  98, 
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ycladt.  Ail  obsolete  form  of  clnd,  a  preterit 
and  past  participle  of  clothe. 

Tdad  in  costly  garments  fit  for  tragicke  Stage. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  xii.  S. 
Her  words  yclad  with  wisdom's  majesty. 

SJMk.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  1.  1.  S3. 

yclept,  ycleped.  Forms  of  the  preterit  and 
past  participle  of  elepe. 

Y-cross  (^'^68),  n.  1.  A  Y-shaped  cross, 
suggesting  the  position  of  Christ  as  cracifled 
■with  the  arms  raised:  often  an  ornament  on 
chasubles. — 2.  A  T-branoh  or  Y;  a  three-way 
joint  or  connection. 

yd.    A  contraction  of  yarcP^. 

ydlet,  a.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  idle. 

ydradt.  A  form  of  drad,  obsolete  past  parti- 
ciple of  dread. 

Yet  nothing  did  he  dread,  but  ever  was  ydrad. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  2. 

yei,  you  (ye,  yd),  pron.pl.  (used  also  instead  of 
sinjf.);poss.^oworyoitr«,obi.^o«,  sometimes  ^e. 
[Two  forms  of  the  same  word,  representing  lus- 
torioaUy  the  nom.  and  obj.  respectively  of  the 
personal  pronoun  used  as  the  plural  of  thou  (see 
thou) :  (a)  Nom.  (and  voo.)  ye,  early  mod.  E.  also 
yee,  <  ME.  ye,  ge,<AS.ge,ge=OS.  gi,  gi = OFries. 
gi,  i  =  MD.  ghy,  D.  gij  =  La.  jj  =  OHG.  MHG. 
ir,  G.  ihr  =  Icel.  er,  ier=  Sw.  Dan.  i  =  Goth,  jus, 
ye,  =  (with  additional  suffix)  Gr.  i/telc,  ift/ieg  = 
Skt.  yuyam,  ye ;  a  pron.  used  as  the  pi.  of  thou, 
with  which  it  is  not  etymologieaUy  related. 
(6)  Nom.  you,  orig.  obj.  (dat.  and  ace),  tak- 
ing the  place  of  the  nom.  ye,  because  of  the 
much  greater  frequency  of  the  dat.  and  ace, 
and  the  tendency  to  make  the  three  cases  ye, 
your,  yon,  conform  to  one  base,  a  tendency  as- 
sisted also  by  the  fact  that  ye  and  you  are  usu- 
ally unaccented,  and  therefore  have  the  vowel 
more  or  less  obscurely  pronounced;  <ME.  ^o^, 
zou,  yow,  <  AS.  e4w,  dat.,  edw  (poet,  erfioic),  ace, 
=  OS.  iu  =  OPries.  iuwe,  iwe  =  D. «  =  OHG.  iu  = 
Sw.  Dan.  i  (prop,  nom.)  =  Goth,  izwis,  you;  cf. 
Gr.  vfuv,  dat.,  vjiag,  aco.  The  confusion  of  the 
two  forms,  and  the  use  of  you  as  nom.,  began  in 
early  mod^  E.,  and  is  conspicuous  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan dramas.  In  the  authorized  version  of 
the  Bible  (1611),  in  which  many  usages  already 
regarded  as  archaisms  were  purposely  retained, 
the  distinction  between  ye,  nom.,  and  you,  obj., 
is  carefully  preserved.  Ye  still  survives  in  re- 
ligious and  poetical  use,  while  in  ordinary  col- 
loquial and  literary  use  you  has  superseded  it. 
In  provincial  use,  as  in  Msh,  ye  occurs  for  you 
both  in  nom.  and  obj.,  but  in  the  obj.  it  is  to 
be  regarded  rather  as  a  shortening  of  the  en- 
clitic you :  thus,  I  tell  you,  I  teU  ye.  The  ye  may 
be  further  reduced,  as  in  thank  you  >  thank  ye 
>  thankee  or  thanky;  how  do  you  do  >  how  do  ye 
do  >  how  cPye  do  >  howdy  do  >  howdy,  etc.]  The 
personal  pronoun  of  the  second  person,  in  the 
plural  number:  now  commonly  applied  also 
(originally  with  some  notion  of  distinction  or 
compliment,  as  in^the  case  of  the  royal  we)  to  a 
single  individual,  in  place  of  the  singular  forms 
thee  and  <Aom— a  use  resulting  in  the  partial 
degradation  of  thou  to  a  term  of  familiarity  or 
of  contempt.  Te  is  archaic,  and  little  used  ex- 
cept in  exalted  address  and  poetry,  (a)  As  care- 
fully discriminated,  especially  in  the  older  English,  the 
nominative  and  vocative  being  ye  and  the  dative  and 
accusative  you.  \ 

He  swor  formest  [first] 

That  se  schuld  hane  no  harm,  but  hendely  for  gode 

He  pralde  jou  com  speke  with  him. 

William,  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  L  269. 

He  gaue  30W  fyue  wittes 
For  to  worshepen  hym  ther-with  while  ge  lyuen  here. 
Piers  Plowman  (C),  ii.  16. 

And  he  said  unto  the  elders,  Tarry  ye  here  for  us,  until 
we  come  again  unto  yott.  Ex.  xxiv.  14. 

Wherefore,  brethren,  look  ye  out  among  ^ou  seven  men 
of  honest  report  Acts  vi.  3. 

Yee  Maunians,  arme  your  selue&  for  feare  of  afterclaps. 
HaMuyt's  Voyages,  L  16. 

Speed,  Pegasus ! — ye  strains  of  great  and  small. 
Ode,  epic,  elegy,  have  at  you,  all  I 

Byron,  Eng.  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

(6)  As  used  without  discrimination  of  case-form  between 
nominative  and  objective. 

Te  a  great  master  are  in  your  degree. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  646. 

Tou  lie,  ye  rogue.  Shak. ,  1  Hen.  IV. ,  it  2.  59. 

The  more  shame  for  ye,  holy  men  I  thought  ye. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  1. 102. 

Tou  meaner  beauties  of  the  night,  .  .  . 
What  are  you  when  the  moon  shall  rise? 

Sir  H.  Wotton,  To  the  Queen  of  Bohemia. 
They  have,  like  good  siunpten,  laid  ye  down  their  hors 
load  at  citations  and  fathers  at  your  dore. 

Milton,  CSiurch-Oovemment,  ii.,  Int 
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(e)  As  used  for  a  single  subject 

Tho  ye  count  me  still  the  child, 
Sweet  mother,  do  ye  love  the  child  ? 

Tennyson,  Gareth  and  Xynette. 

To  you.  See  toi.— You're  another,  a  familiar  form  of 
the  tu  quoque  argument    See  tu  quoque. 

I  find  little  to  interest  and  less  to  edify  me  in  these  in- 
ternational bandyings  of  "Tou're  another." 

Lowell,  Democracy. 

You-uns  (literacy,  yi  ones),  you.  Compare  we-uns,  un- 
der we.    [Dialectal,  southern  U.  8.] 

"Mirandy  Jane,"  the  old  woman  interrupted,   .  .  , 
"  'pears  like  I  hev  hed  the  trouble  o'  raisin'  a  idjit  in  you- 
uns  I " 
M.  N.  Jturfree,  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountams,  1. 

Bat  I'll  tell  the  yam  to  youans. 

John  Hay,  Mystery  of  Gilgal. 

ye^t,  adv.    A  Middle  English  form  of  yea. 

ye^t,  n.    An  obsolete  variant  of  eye^-. 

yea  {ja,),adv.  [<  MB.  ye,  ge,  yai,  yo,<  AS.  ged  = 
OS.  ja  '=  OFries.  ie,  ge  =  D.  ja  =  LG.  ja  = 
OHG.  MHG.  jd,  G.  ja  =  Icel.  ja  =  Dan.  Sw. 
ja  =  Goth.  Ja,  yes,  joi,  truly,  verily;  perhaps 
=  Lith.  ja  in  ja  sakyti,  say  yes,  and  Gr.  7,  truly. 
Connection  with  AS.  ge  =  Goth,  jah,  also,  and, 
and  with  L.  jam,  now,  Skt.  ya,  who,  is  uncer- 
tain. Hence  ult.  ^es.]  1.  Yes;  ay:  a  word 
that  expresses  affirmation  or  assent:  the  oppo- 
site of  nay :  as.  Will  you  got     Yea. 

Swear  not  at  all ;  .  .  .  hut  let  your  communication  be 

Tea,  yea;  Nay,  nay.  Mat  v.  37. 

You  promise  to  bear  Faith  and  Loyalty  to  him :  Say 

Tea.    And  King  Edward  said  Tea,  and  kissed  the  King  of 

France  on  the  Mouth,  as  Lord  of  the  Fee. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  117. 

2.  Indeed;  verily;  truly;  it  is  so,  or  is  it  sot 
used  to  introduce  a  subject. 

Tea,  hath  God  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the 
garden?  Gen.  iii.  1. 

Tea,  mistress,  are  you  so  peremptory? 

Shak.,  Pericles,  ii.  6.  73. 
Him  I  loved  not    Why? 
I  deem'd  him  fool?  yea,  so? 

Tennyson,  Pelleas  and  Ettarre. 

3.  Used  to  intimate  that  something  is  to  be 
added  by  way  of  intensiveness  or  amplification : 
Not  this  alone;  not  onl^  so  but  also;  what  is 
more.    Compare  the  similar  use  of  nay. 

Confess  Christ  and  his  truth,  not  only  in  hearty  but  also 
in  tongue,  yea,  in  vei7  deed,  which  few  gospellers  do. 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  1863),  II.  202. 

I  therein  do  rejoice ;  yea,  and  will  rejoice.     Phil.  I.  18. 
One  that  composed  your  beauties,  yea,  and  one 
To  whom  you  are  but  as  a  form  in  wax. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  i.  1.  48. 
Many  of  you,  yea  most, 
Ueturn  no  more.  Tenmyson,  Holy  GraiL 

4.  In  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible,  so; 
thus ;  true ;  real ;  consistent. 

All  the  promises  of  God  in  him  are  yea,  and  iu  him 
Amen.  2  Cor.  i.  20. 

Tea  is  now  used  only  in  the  sacred,  solemn,  or  formal 
style.  Tea,  being  mainly  a  word  of  assent,  was  formerly 
used  chiefly  in  answer  to  questions  framed  aflOrmatively ; 
yes,  a  stronger  term,  was  chiefly  used  in  answer  to  ques- 
tions containing  a  negative  or  otherwise  implying  a  doubt. 
But  the  distinction  does  not  appear  to  have  been  rigidly 
maintained ;  and  the  assertions  of  the  following  quotations 
about  yea  and  yes,  like  those  about  nay  and  710  (see  nol), 
must  be  taken  with  some  allowance. 

I  woulde  not  here  note  by  the  way  that  Tyndall  here 
translateth  rw  for  nay,  for  it  is  but  a  trifle  and  mistaking 
of  the  euglishe  worde,  saulng  that  ye  shoulde  see  that 
he,whych  in  two  so  plain  englishe  wordes,  and  so  commen 
as  is  rmye  and  no,  cannot  tell  when  he  should  take  the 
tonCj  and  when  the  tother,  is  not,  for  translating  into 
englishe,  a  man  very  mete.-  For  the  vse  of  those  two 
wordes  in  aunswering  to  a  question  is  this.  No  [read  nay] 
aunswereth  the  question  framed  by  the  affirmatiue.  As, 
for  ensample,  if  a  manne  should  a:ske  Tindall  hymself e : 
"ys  an  heretike  mete  to  translate  holy  scripture  into 
englishe  ?"  Lo,  to  thys  question,  if  he  wUl  aunswere  trew 
englishe,  he  muste  aunswere  nay,  and  not  no.  But  and 
if  the  question  be  asked  hym  tlius,  lo  :  "is  not  an  here- 
tyque  mete  to  translate  holy  scripture  into  english?" 
To  this  question,  lo,  if  he  wil  aunswer  true  english,  he 
must  aunswere  no,  &  not  nay.  And  a  lyke  diflerence  is 
there  betwene  these  two  aduerbs,  ye  and  yes.  For  if  the 
questeion  bee  framed  vnto  Tindall  by  thaffirmatiue  in 
thys  fashion :  "  If  an  heretique  falsely  translate  the  newe 
testament  into  englishe,  to  make  hys  false  heresyes  seeme 
the  worde  of  Godde,  be  hys  bookes  worthy  to  be  burned?  " 
To  thys  question  asked  in  thys  wyse,  wy  he  wyl  aunswere 
true  englishe,  he  must  aunswere  ye,  and  notyes.  But  nowe 
If  the  question  be  asked  hym  thus,  lo,  by  the  negatiue : 
"If  an  heretike  falsely  translate  the  newe  testament 
in-to  englishe,  to  make  hys  false  heresyes  seme  the  word 
of  God,  be  not  his  bokes  well  worthy  to  be  burned?"  To 
thys  question  in  thys  fashion  framed,  if  he  wyll  aunswere 
trew  englyshe,  he  maye  not  aunswere  ye,  but  be  must 
aunswere  yes,  and  say  "  yes,  mary,  be  they,  bothe  the 
translacion  and  the  translatour,  and  al  that  vryll  holde 
wyth  them."  And  thys  thing,  lo,  though  it  be  no  great 
matter,  yet  I  hane  thought  it  good  to  glue  Tindall  warn- 
ing of,  because  I  would  haue  him  write  true  one  way  or 
other,  that  though  I  can  not  make  him  by  no  nieane  to 
write  true  matter,  I  would  haue  Iiim  jret  at  the  lest  wise 
write  true  englishe. 

Sir  T.  If  ore.  The  Confutacion  of  Tyndales  Aunswere,  made 
[Anno  1632,  book  ill.,  Workes,  p.  448. 
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There  is  an  example  of  the  rejection  of  a  needless  sub* 
tlety  in  the  case  of  our  affirmative  particles,  yea  and  yes, 
nay  and  no,  which  were  formerly  distinguished  in  use,  as 
the  two  aflh:matives  stUl  are  in  our  sister-tongues,  the 
Danish  and  Swedish.  The  distinction  was  that  yea  and 
nay  were  answers  to  questions  framed  in  the  afllrmative ; 
as,  Will  he  go  ?  Yea  or  Nay.  But  if  the  question  was 
framed  in  the  negative,  Will  he  not  go?  the  answer  was 
Yes  or  No.  0.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  xxvi. 

"What?  sone,"  seide  the  couherde,   "seidestow  i  was 

here?" 
"xa,  sire,  sertes,"  seide  the  childe. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  268. 

"  Whi  carestow,"  sede  the  queue,  "knew  thow  noujt  the 

sothe  ...  7" 
"sis,  madame,"  sede  the  maide. 

WilliamofPalenK(E.'E.T.a.),l.SiM. 

Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Have  ye  understood  all  these 

things?    They  say  unto  him.  Tea,  Lord.         Mat  xiii.  61. 

yea(ya), ».  l<  yea,  adv.']  1.  An  affirmation.— 
2.  iji  affirmative  vote ;  hence,  one  who  votes 
in  the  affirmative :  as,  to  call  the  yeas  and  nays. 
—To  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  in  parliamentary  us- 
age, to  demand  that  a  vote  be  taken  on  any  measure  by 
the  calling  of  the  roll,  each  member's  answer  being  re- 
corded. 

yeadH,  «•  *•    See  yede^. 

yead2(yed),».  A  dialectal  form  of /iearf.  Salli- 
well. 

yea-forsooth  (ya'f§r-soth'),  o.  Noting  one  say- 
ing to  anything  yea  a,nd  forsooth,  whidh  lat- 
ter was  not  a  phrase  of  genteel  society. 

A  rascally  yea-forsooth  knave. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  i.  2.  41. 

yeaghet,  »•    A  yacht. 

We  saw  there  a  baike  which  was  of  Dronton,  &  three  or 
foure  Norway  yeaglies.  SaUuyt's  Voyages,  1. 294. 

yean  (yen),  v.  t.  and  i.  [<  ME.  *genen,  *ge-enen, 
<  AS.  *ge-ednian,  ge-edcnian,  bring  forth,  be- 
come pregnant,  <  edcen,  ge-edeen,  gravid,  teem- 
ing :  see  core.]  To  bring  forth  young,  as  a  goat 
or  sheep;  lamb. 

That  wherein  the  courteous  man  takes  most  sauour  is 

...  to  sell  his  wine  deare,  .  .  .  his  eawes  to  haue  good 

yeaning,  not  to  raine  in  Apiil,  and  to  haue  much  wheate 

in  Male.    Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577),  p.  264. 

So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yean. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.  (od.  Knight),  ii.  6.  36. 
Yon 's  one  hath  yean'd  a  fearful  prodigy. 
Some  monstrous  misshapen  balladry. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villanie,  vi.  39. 
Weak  as  a  lamb  the  hour  that  it  is  yeaned. 

Wordsworth,  Hart-Leap  Well. 
Trenchant  time  behoves  to  hurry 
All  to  yean  and  all  to  bury. 

Emerson,  Wood-notes,  ii 

yeanling  (yen'ling),  n.  [<  yean  +  -UngK  Cf . 
eanlingT]  The  young  of  sheep  or  goats;  a 
lamb ;  a  kid ;  an  eanling :  sometimes  used  at- 
tributively. 

To  their  store 
They  add  the  poor  man's  yeanling,  and  dare  sell 
Both  fleece  and  carcass,  not  gi'ing  him  the  fell! 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  i.  2 
Lambs,  or  yeanling  kids.  Milton,  V.  L.,  iii.434, 

year  (yer),  n.  [<  ME.  yeer,  yer,  ger,  <  AS.  gear 
ger  (pi.  gedr)  =  OS.  jar,  ger  =  OFries.  jar,  jer 
=  MD.  jaer,  D.  jaar,jdr  =  LG.  jaar  =  OHG. 
MHG.  jar,  G.  jahr  =  Icel.  dr  =  Sw.  &r  =  Dan. 
aar  =  Goth,  jer,  year;  prob.  orig.  'spring,' the 
opening  of  the  year,  =  OBulg.  jaru,  spring, = Gr. 
apog,  a  season,  year,  apa,  season,  spring,  year, 
hour,  =  Zend  ydre,  a  year.  From  the  Gr.  upa 
comes  ult.  E.  howr,  which  is  thus  a  doublet  of 
year:  see  hour.  Hence  vlt.  yore."]  1.  A  full 
round  of  the  seasons;  the  period  of  the  earth's 
revolution  round  the  sun;  more  accurately, 
the  interval  between  one  vernal  equinox  and 
the  next,  or  one  complete  mean  apparent  cir- 
cuit of  the  ecliptic  by  the  sun,  or  mean  mo- 
tion through  360°  of  longitude.  This  is  specifically 
the  tropical  year,  which  determines  the  sequence  of  the 
f,-™^''°ft''?*''iK.®?  *^l°  '^^He'l  tlie  oMronomiedloT  solar 
ymr).  Its  length  is  about  366  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes, 
46  seconds.  Owing  to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
this  18  less  than  the  length  of  the  sidereal  year,  the  true 
period  of  the  sun  s  revolution,  or  his  return  to  the  same 
place  in  relation  to  the  fixed  stai-s,  which  is  366  days,  6 
hours,  9  minutes,  9.3  seconds.  See  also  s(«fel,  n.,  9.  Ah- 
breviated  y.,  yr.  «     •     > 

Hence— 2.  The  time  in  which  any  planet  com- 
pletes a  revolution  round  the  sun:  as,  the  year 
of  Jupiter  or  of  Satum.-3.  A  space  of  about 
dbS  days,  used  m  the  civil  or  religious  reckoning 
SL  J  ^ '  especially,  the  usual  period  of  365  or 
rfSb  days,  divided  into  twelve  calendar  months, 
nowreekoned  as  beginning  with  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary and  ending  with  the  31st  of  December:  as, 
thej/ear  1891  (see Zeja? wear, below);  also,  aperi- 
od  of  approximately  the  same  length  in  other 
calendars.  Comp&re  calendar.— 4:.  A  space  of 
twelve  calendar  months  without  regard  to  the 
point  from  which  they  are  reckoned:  as,  he 
sailed  on  June  1st,  and  was  absent  just  one  year. 
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At  the  zerei  end  thei  comen  azen,  and  tounden  the  same 
Lettres  and  Figures,  the  wbiche  thei  badde  writen  ttiezeer 
before,  wlthouten  on;  defaute. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  17. 
Thei  sholde  not  retnrne  with-inne  two  yere,  lease  than 
thei  myght  fynde  the  seide  ohilde. 

Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  29. 

5.  pi.  Period  of  life ;  age:  as,  lie  is  vevy  vigor- 
ous for  his  years:  often  used  specifically  to 
note  old  age.    See  in  years,  below. 

He  is  made  as  strong  as  brass,  is  of  brave  years  too, 
And  doughty  ot  complexion. 

Fletcher,  Eule  a  Wife,  ii.  1. 

He  [Essex]  .  .  .  profeas'd  he  would  not  contend  with 
the  Queen,  nor  excuse  the  faults  of  his  young  years  either 
in  whole  or  In  part.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  889. 

He  himselfe  affected  ease  and  quiet,  now  growing  Into 
yeares.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Aug.  18, 1678. 

What  Is  there  quite  so  profoundly  human  as  an  old 

man's  memory  of  a  mother  who  died  in  his  earlier  j/ears^ 

O.  W:  Holmes,  Professor,  viii. 

The  older  plural  year  still  remains  in  popular  language : 

as,  the  horse  is  ten  year  old. 

And  threescore  year  would  make  the  world  away. 

Shak,,  Sonnets,  xi. 
Then  you  know  a  boy  is  an  ass. 
Then  you  know  the  worth  of  a  lass, 
Once  you  have  come  to  forty  year. 

Thackeray,  Age  of  Wisdom. 

Anomalistic  year.  See  anomaHetic—Aatial  year. 
Same  as  sidereal  year.— Astronomical  year.  See  def.  l. 
— A  year  and  a  day,  the  lapse  of  a  year  with  a  day  added 
to  it:  in  law  constituting  a  period  which  in  some  cases 
determines  a  right  or  liability :  as,  where  one  is  fatally 
wounded  with  murderous  intent,  the  killing  is  murder 
if  death  ensues  within  a  year  a/nd  a  day.    See  day^. 

I  suere  to  you  be  the  oth  that  I  made  to  you  when  ye 
made  me  knyght  ttiat  I  shall  seche  hym  a  yere  amd  a  day, 
but  with-ynne  that  space  I  may  knowe  trewe  tidinges. 

Merlin  (E.  S.  T,  S.),  iii.  682. 
A  year's  mind.  See  mindK—'Biii.  of  the  year.  See 
Mrd^. — BlsseztUe  year,  leap-year.  See  Bissextile, — 
Canicular  year.  See  caniculwr.—OMX  year,  the  year 
in  use  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life ;  the  year  recognized 
by  the  law ;  a  year  according  to  the  calendar.  It  is  either 
solar,  like  the  civil  year  of  Christian  countries,  or  lunar, 
like  the  Mohammedan  year,  or  lunisolar,  like  the  He- 
brew year. — Climacteric  yeaxs.  See  dimau^rie.— Com- 
mon year,  a  year  of  365  days,  as  distinguished  from  a 
leap-year.—  Cynic  year.  Same  as  Sothio  year. — Eccle- 
siastical year,  the  year  as  arranged  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical calendar.  For  details  of  it,  see  Sunday. — Eighty 
? 'ears'  war.  See  wori.— Embollsmlc  year,  a  year  of 
hirteon  months,  occuiTing  in  a  lunisolar  calendar,  like 
that  of  the  Jews. — Emergent  year.  See  emergent.— 
Enneatical  yearst.  See  enneatie. — Estate  for  ye^s. 
See  estate.— Fiscal  year.  See  Jimal.— ToviX  years'  lim- 
itation lav.  See  limitation — Gregorian  year.  See 
Oregorian.-'ReTazew  year,  a  Innisolar  year,  composed 
of  12  or  13  months  of  29  or  80  days.  In  every  cycle  of 
nineteen  years,  the  3d,  6th,  8th,  11th,  14tb,  17th,  and  19th 
are  ernbolismie  years  and  have  13  months,  while  the  rest 
are  ordinary  years  and  have  12  months.  Both  the  em- 
bolismlc  and  me  ordinary  years  are  further  distinguished 
as  regular,  defective,  and  abundant. — Hundred  years' 
'vrar,    Seewarl. — In  years,  advanced  in  age. 

I  am  honest  in  my  Inclinations, 
And  would  not,  wer't  not  to  avoid  Offence,  make  a 
Lady  a  little  in  Years  believe  I  think  her  young. 

Etherege,  Man  of  Mode,  ii.  2. 
Men  in  Years  more  calmly  Wrongs  resent. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 
The  lady,  who  was  a  little  in  years,  having  parted  with 
her  fortune  to  her  dearest  life,  he  left  her. 

Goldsmith,  Kegister  of  Scotch  Marriages. 
Julian  year,  (a)  A  period  of  366J  days.  (6)  Incorrectly, 
a  year  of  the  Julian  calendar.— Leap  year.  See  leap- 
year. — Legal  year,  the  year  by  which  dates  were  reck- 
oned, which  until  1762  began  March  25th :  hence  it  was 
usual  between  January  1st  and  March  25th  to  date  the 
year  both  ways,  as  February  19th,  1746-6  (that  is,  1746  ac- 
cording to  present  reckoning). — Lunar  year,  a  period  con- 
sisting ot  12  lunar  months.  The  lunar  astronomicaU  year 
consists  ot  12  lunar  synodical  months,  or  354  days,  8  hours, 
48  minutes,  86  seconds.  The  common  lunar  year  consists 
of  12  lunar  civil  months,  or  854  days. — Lunisolar  year. 
See  lunisolar.— Mohammedan  year,  a  purely  lunar  year 
of  12  months,  having  alternately  80  and  29  days,  except 
that  in  certain  years  the  last  month  has  30  days  instead 
of  29.  These  years  are  the  2d,  6th,  7th,  10th,  13th,  16th, 
18th,  21st,  24th,  26th,  and  29th  of  each  cycle  of  thirty  years. 
The  years  are  counted  from  the  hejira,  A.  s.  622,  JiUy  15th. 

—  Natural  year.  Same  as  tropkal  j/eur.- Planetary 
years.  See  planetary, — Platonic  year,  a  great  cycle  ot 
years  at  the  end  of  which  it  was  supposed  that  the  celes- 
tial bodies  will  be  found  in  the  same  places  they  were 
in  at  the  creation.  Also  called  great  or  perfect  year.— 
Begnal,  sabbatical,  sidereal  year.  See  the  adj  ectives. 

—  Seven  years'  war.  See  Silesian  wars,  under  Silesian, 
— Solaxyear.  See  det.  i.—Sothic  year.  SeeSothic.— 
Tenancy  from  year  to  year.  See  tenamcy,— Term  of 
years,  term  for  years.  See  term,  6(1;).— Theban  yeax. 
See  Theban.— Tbirty  years'  war.  See  thirty.— to  be 
struck  or  stricken  in  years.  See  sJn'fe.- Tropical 
year.  See  def.  1.— Vague  year,  an  Egyptian  year  ot 
365  days.  Called  vague — that  is,  wandering— because  in 
the  course  ot  1507  years  it  begins  at  all  seasons.— Yeax  by 
year,f  rom  one  year  to  another ;  with  each  succeeding  year. 

Disease,  augmenting  year  by  year, 
Show'd  the  grim  king  by  gradual  steps  brought  near. 
Crabbe,  Works,  1. 102. 

Tear,  day,  and  waste,  part  of  the  sovereign's  preroga- 
tive in  England,  whereby  he  was  entitled  to  the  profits 
for  a  year  and  a  day  of  the  lands  held  by  persons  attainted 
of  petty  treason  or  felony,  together  with  the  right  of  wast- 
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ing  them,  afterward  restoring  them  to  the  lord  of  the  tee. 
It  was  abolished  by  the  Felony  Act,  1870.— Year  in,  year 
out,  always ;  from  one  year  to  another. 

Sunbeams  never  came,  never  gleamed,  year  in,  year  out, 
across  the  clear  darkness  of  the  broad  water  floor. 

C.  F.  Woolson,  East  Angels,  zxviii. 

Year  of  confusion,  the  707th  year  ot  the  Eoman  era, 
ending  with  47  B.  0.,  being  the  year  before  the  first  intro- 
duction of  the  Julian  calendar.  It  had  446  days;- Year 
of  grace,  year  ot  the  Christian  era.— Year  of  Jubilee. 
See  jubilee,  1. — Year  of  our  Lord,  year  of  the  Christian 
era.- Years  of  discretion.  See  discretion.— Yoxaie  of 
the  year.    See  young. 

yeara,  n.    Bee  poisoti-oalc. 

year-bird  (yer'bferd),  n.  The  djolan:  said  to 
have  been  so  called  from  a  notion  that  it  an- 
nually added  a  wrinkle  to  the  plicated  skin  at 
the  base  of  the  beak. 

year-book  (yer'buk),  n.  1 .  A  book  giving  facts 
about  the  year,  its  chief  seasons,  festivals, 
dates,  etc.,  or  other  kindred  subjects :  as, 
Hone's  Year-Booik. — 2.  A  book  published  e  very- 
year,  every  annual  issue  containing  new  or 
additional  Information ;  a  work  published  an- 
nually and  intended  to  supply  fresh  informa- 
tion on  matters  in  regard  to  which  changes  are 
continually  taking  place:  as,  a  parish  year- 
hooh. 

A  new  year-book,  specially  prepared  for  business-men, 
will  bo  issued, .  .  .  under  the  title  of  The  Year-Book  of 
Commerce.  The  Academy,  June  1, 1889,  p.  376. 

3.  One  of  a  number  of  books  containing  chron- 
_  ological  reports  of  early  cases  adjudged  or 
argued  in  the  courts  of  England.  The  series  first 
printed  and  long  known  as  The  Year  Books  contains  cases 
from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  down  to 
the  end  of  Edward  m.,  and  from  the  beginning  of  Henry 
IV.  down  to  near  the  end  of  Henry  VIII.  Others  later 
published  are  Maynard's  Edward  I.  and  II.,  and  Hor- 
wood'B  translation  from  MS.  which  presents  cases  in  va- 
rious years  of  Edward  I.  from  11  to  35  inclusive. 
yeard,  n.    An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of  eard 

and  of  earfh. 
year-dayt  (yer'da),  n.    [<  ME.  gereday  (cf .  AS. 
gimdagas,  pi.,  days  of  yore);  <  year  +  day^.'] 
An  anniversary  day ;  a  day  on  which  prayers 
were  said  for  the  dead.    Hallmell. 

We  haue  ordeyned  ...  to  kepe  the  gereday  of  Jon 
lysterot  Cambryge  gerelj',  onmydelenton  sonday, ...  be- 
cause he  gate  vs  iiij  Marc,  in  tbe  begynnyng  and  to  the 
tortheraunce  ot  our  gylde. 

English  Gilds  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  281. 

yeard-fastt,  a.    Fast  in  the  earth  or  ground. 

0  about  the  midst  o'  Clyde's  water 

There  was  a  yeard-fast  stane. 

Burd  Ellen  (Child'«  Ballads,  IIL  214). 

yeared  (yerd),  a,  [<  year  +  -ed^.]  Numbering 
years;  aged. 

Both  were  ot  best  feature,  ot  high  race, 
Teared  but  to  thirty.  B,  Jonson,  Sejanus,  i.  1, 

yearlily  (yer'U-U),  adv.  [<  yearly  +  -^2.] 
Yearly.     [Rare.] 

The  great  quaking  grass  sowen  yearlily  in  many  of  the 
London  gardens.  T.  Johnson,  Herball. 

yearling  (yer'ling),  n.  and  a.  [=  Gr.jahrUng; 
as  year  +  -ling^.  Cf.  L.  vitukis,  a  calf,  lit.  a 
'yearling':  seeveal."]  I.  n.  1.  A  young  beast 
one  year  old  or  in  the  second  year  of  its  age. — 
2.  Under  racing  and  trotting  rules,  a  horse 
one  year  old,  dating  from  January  1st  of  the 
year  of  foaling. 

He  was  buying  yeairlings,  too,  and  seemed  keen  about 
racing,  but  as  yet  not  a  feather  had  been  plucked  from 
the  pigeon's  wing.        Whyte  Melville,  Wliite  Bose,  II.  vi. 

II,  a.  A  year  old;  of  a  year's  age,  duration, 
or  date :  as,  a  yearling  heifer. 

As  yearling  brides  provide  lace  caps,  and  work  rich 
clothes  for  the  expected  darling. 

Thackeray,  Newcomes,  i. 

yearlong  (yer'ldng),  a.  Lasting  or  continuing 
a  year. 

"Thee,"  I  said, 
"From  yearlong  poring  on  thy  pictured  eyes, 
Ere  seen  I  loved."  Tennyson,  Princess,  viL 

Accepting  year-lomg  exile  from  his  home. 

The  AtlarMe,  LIX  361. 

yearly  (yer'li),  a.  [<  MB.  yeerly,  <  AS.  gedrlic 
(=  Gr.jahrlidh);  as  year  +  -hj^.'\  1.  Annual; 
happening,  accruing,  or  coming  every  year: 
rent  or  income. 


Five  hundred  poor  I  have  in  yearly  pay. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  1.  815. 

These  two  last  [Euphrates  and  Tigris]  are  famous  tor 
their  yea/rely  ouerllowlngs.     Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  340. 

2.  Lasting  or  continuing  for  a  year:  as,  a 
yearly  plant;  a  yearly  tenant  or  tenancy. — 3. 
Comprehending  a  year;  accomplished  in  a 
year:  as,  the  yearly  circuit  or  revolution  of 
the  earth. 

The  yearly  course  that  brings  this  day  about 

Shall  never  see  it  but  a  holiday. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  ill.  1.  81. 


yearning 

Whose  cheerful  tenants  bless  their  yearly  toil. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  188. 

yearly  (yer'li),  adv,  [<  ME.  yerely;  <  yearly,  a.] 
Annually;  once  a  year:  as,  blessings  yearly 
bestowed. 

Also  there  shalbe  allowed  to  him  tower  Vshors,  every 
of  them  being  yerely  allowed  for  the  same  20". 

Booke  of  Precedence  (B.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  2. 
Yearly  will  I  do  this  rite.       Shak.,  Much  Ado,  v.  3.  23. 
yeam^  (jkm),  v,  i.    [<  ME.  yernen,  gernen,  <  AS. 
giernan,  gyrnan,  geornian,  yearn,  desire,  =  Icel. 
girna  =  Goth,  ^aij'njon,  desire, long  for ;  from  an 
adj.,  AS.  georn,  ME.  gern  =  OS.  gern  =  OHG. 
MHG.  gern  =  Icel.  gjarn  =  Sw.  gerna  =  Dan. 
gjserne  =  Goth.  *gairns  (in  eomp.  faihtt-gairns), 
desirous,  eager  (see  yern^) ;  with  formative  -n, 
from  the  root  seen  in  OHG.  MHG.  ger,  eager, 
OHG.  geron,  MHG.  geren,  G.  be-gehren,  long 
for.]     1.  To  long  for  something ;  desire  eager- 
ly; feel  desire  or  longing. 
Angels  euer  sese  and  euer  thay  seme  tor  to  see. 

Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  4. 
Drede  delitable  drynke,  and  thow  shalt  do  the  bettere ; 
Mesure  is  medcyne,  thoug  thow  moche  gerne. 

Piers  Plovmuin  (B),  i.  35. 
0,  Juvenal,  lorde,  trewe  is  thy  sentence, 
Tliat  lltel  witen  folk  what  is  to  yeme. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  198. 

Joseph  made  haste,  tor  his  bowels  did  yearn  upon  his 
brother.  Oen.  xliii.  30. 

All  men  have  a  yearning  curiosity  to  behold  a  man  of 
heroic  worth.  Steele,  Spectator,  TSo.  340. 

But  my  heart  would  still  yearn  for  the  sound  of  the  waves 
That  sing  as  they  flow  by  my  forefathers'  graves. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Hudson. 

2t.  To  cry  out  eagerly ;  give  tongue,  as  a  dog. 
When  Foxes  and  Badgerds  haue  yong  cubbes,  take  all 
your  olde  Terryers  and  put  them  into  the  gi'ounde ;  and 
when  they  beginue  to  baye  (which  in  the  earth  is  called 
yeamyng),  you  muste  holde  your  yong  Terryers, .  .  .  that 
they  may  herken  and  heare  theyr  fellowes  yeame, 

TurbervUle,  Booke  of  Hunting  (ed.  1575),  p.  181. 

yearn^t  (y^rn),  v,  [Also  earn;  prob.  an  altered 
form,  due  to  confusion  with  yearn^,  with  which 
it  is  generally  merged,  of  *erni,  <  ME.  ermen, 
grieve,  vex,<  AS.  yrman,  also  ge-yrman  (whence 
perhaps  yearn,  as  distinguished  from  earn,  like 
yean  as  distinguished  from  ean),  grieve,  vex,  < 
earm  =  D.  G.  arm  =  Icel.  armr  =  Dan.  Sw.  arm 
=  Qbth.  arms,  poor,  miserable.]  I.  intrans.  To 
grieve;  mourn;  sorrow. 

Falstaff  he  is  dead. 
And  we  must  yearn  therefore. 

Shak,,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  3.  6. 
Some  of  those  French  .  .  . 
Assay  the  English  caiTiages  to  burn, 
Which  to  defend  them  scarcely  had  a  man.  .  .  . 
Those  yearning  cries,  that  from  the  carriage  came. 
His  blood  yet  hot,  more  highly  doth  inflame. 

Drayton,  Battle  of  Agincourt,  St.  299. 

II.  trans.  To  grieve ;  trouble ;  vex. 

It  yearns  my  heart  to  hear  the  wench  misconstrued. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Coxcomb,  v.  8- 
Nor  care  I  who  doth  feed  upon  my  cost ; 
It  yearns  me  not  if  men  my  garments  wear. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  3.  26. 

Alas,  poor  wretch !  how  it  yearns  my  heart  tor  him ! 

B,  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  iv.  4. 

yearn^  (yfern),  v,  t.  [A  form  of  earn^,  simu- 
lating yearn\  yearn^,  etc.]  Same  as  earn^. 
[Provincial  or  vulgar.] 

My  due  reward,  the  which  right  well  I  deeme 
I  yearned  have.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  vii.  15. 

She  couldn't  afford  to  pay  for  schooling,  and  told  me  I 
must  look  out  and  yearn  my  own  living  while  I  was  a 
mere  chick. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  I.  897. 

yearn*  (y^rn),  v,  [A  var.  of  earn^,  or  <  ME.  ge- 
ernen,  <  AS.  geyrnan,  run  together:  see  earn^, 
rami.]   Same  as  earn^. 

His  Honour  the  Duke  wiU  accept  ane  ot  our  Dunlop 
cheeses,  and  it  sail  be  my  taut  if  a  better  was  ever  yearn^ 
in  Lowden.  Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xxxix. 

yearn^  (yem),  n.  A  dialectal  (Scotch)  form  of 
earn^. 

Ye  cliffs,  the  haunts  of  sailing  yearm ! 

Bums,  On  Capt.  Matthew  Henderson. 

yearnfult  (yfem'ful),  a,  [Also  yernful,  ernful; 
<  yearn^  +  -ful.']    Mournful ;  distressing. 

Ala,  Ala,  was  their  yemfull  note  ;  their  foode  was  the 
peoples  almes.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  628. 

But,  oh  musicke,  as  in  joytuU  tunes,  thy  mery  notes  I  did 

borrow, 
So  now  lend  mee  thy  yemfull  tunes,  to  utter  my  sorrow. 
Da/mon  and  Pith,,  Old  Plays,  1. 195.    ^Nares.) 

yearning!  (yer'ning),  n,  [<  ME.  gernynge; 
verbal  n.  of  yearn^,  «.]  The  feeling  of  one  who 
yearns;  a  strong  feeling  of  tenderness,  pity,  or 
longing  desire. 

All  the  herte  testenede  in  the  gernynge  of  Ihesu  es 
turned  in-to  the  tyre  of  lute. 

BamfpoU,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  2, 


yearning 


7014 


The  reveries  of  youth,  in  which  so  much  energy  is  yeast-bitten  (yest  blfn): 
wasted,  are  the  yearnings  ol  a  Spirit  made  for  what  it     uiTieJi  affected  by  yeast. 
has  not  found  but  must  forever  seelc  as  an  Ideal.  ''  '' 

Charming,  Perfect  Life,  p.  176. 


a.    In  brewing,  too 


[Var.  of  earning^.'] 
In  a  yearning 


When  the  progress  of  the  attenuation  becomes  so  slack 
as  not  to  exceed  half  a  pound  in  the  day,  it  is  prudent  to 
cleanse,  otherwise  the  top-barm  might  re-enter  the  body 
of  the  beer,  and  it  would  become  »eos(-M«c». 

Ure,  Diet.,  I.  317. 


yeast-cell  (yest'sel),  n.    The  single  cell  which 
constitutes  a  yeast-plant,  Saceharomyces  cerem- 


yeaming^  (yer'ning),  n, 
Eennet.     [Scotch.] 

yearningly  (y6r'ning-li),  adv. 
manner ;  with  yearning. 

yeast  (yest),  n.    [Formerly  also  yest;  also  dial. 
east;  <  ME.  geest,  <  AS.  gist,  gyst  =  D.  gest,    sue.  ,i.       „      \  a      -e 

gist  =  MHa.  gest,  jest,  G.  gasoht,  msc/i«  =  Icel.  yeast-fungUS  (yest'fung-'gus),  re.  Hee  fungus, 
jast,  jastr  =  Sw.  jdst  (cff  Dan.  g/ar),  yeast;  yeastiness  (yes'ti-nes),  n.  The  state  or  prop- 
from  a  verb  seen  in  OHGr.Je«ore,  MHG.je«e»,    erty  of  being  yeasty.  ™     „      i. 

gesen,  gem,  G.  gahren,  ferment,  =  Sw.  jasa,  yeast-plant(yest'plant),».  l:\ieSacdharorrvyces 
ferment,  froth;  akin  to  Gr.  t^tuv,  boil,  seethe,  cerevisix,  a  minute  plant  producing  alcoholic 
0  f£<jT(5c,  boiled,  boiling);  Skt.  •/  yas,  boil,  fermentation  in  saccharine  liquids;  also,  any 
froth.]  1.  A  yellowish  substance,  having  an  one  of  several  other  species  of  the  genus  sae- 
aoid  reaction,  produced  during  the  alcoholic  charomyces.  See  yea«t,  1  (with  cut), 
fermentation  of  saccharine  fluids,  rising  partly  yeast-powder  (yesfpou'dfer),  «.  A  substitute 
to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  a  frothy,  floceulent,  for  yeast  used  for  leavening  bread,  consisting 
viscid  matter  (top  or  surface  yeast),  and  partly  of  a  preparation  of  soda,  phosphates,  and  other 
faUing  to  the  bottom  (bottom  or  sediment  yeast),  substances,  in  the  form  ot  a  powder;  a  baJang- 
Yeast  consists  of  aggregations  of  minute  cells,  each  cell     powder. 

constituting  a  distinct  plant,  Saccharomycee  eeremnee.  yeasty  (yes'ti),  a.  [Formerly  also  yesty;  \ 
^ipro'phyw?"  ftii^s  ^    y^<^'+  ^^■'i     1-  Consisting  of  or  resembling 

of  uncertain  system- 
atic position,  being 
regarded  by  some  as 
a  degenerate  ascomy- 
cete,  by  others  as  rep- 
reseuting  a  distinct 
class.  It  exists  under 
two  conditions.  In 
the  first  it  is  in  the 
form  of  transparent 
round  or  oval  cells, 
averaging  .08  mm. 
(.003  inch)  in  diam- 
eter, which  increase 
in  countless  numbers 
by  budding — that  is, 
by  the  formation  of 
a  small  daughter- 
cell  by  the  side  of 
the  mother-cell,  from 
which  it  sooner  or 
later  separates.  The 
other  form  consists 
of  larger  cells,  which, 
by  a  division  of  4:heir 
protoplasm,formfour 
new  cells  within  the 
pai-ent-cell.  These 
endogenously  formed 
cells  have  been  lll^en- 
ed  to  the  ascospores 
of   the   Ascomycetes, 

with  which,  as  stated  above,  they  are  frequently  classed. 
The  former  notion  that  the  yeast-plant  was  only  the  im- 
mature condition  of  a  mold  has  been  effectually  exploded  vAddinst  n 
by  Bref eld's  elaborate  researches.  Termentation  takes  J=«»"*"6.it, 
place  sooner  and  goes  on  more  rapidly  when  yeast  is  added 
than  when  the  fluid  is  merely  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
beer-yeast  possessing  the  property  of  setting  up  fermenta- 
tion in  the  highest  degree.  Surface  yeast  is  formed  at  from 
65°  to  77°  F.,  and  its  action  ir rapid  and  irregular,  whereas 
sediment  yeast  is  formed  at  from  32°  to  45°,  and  its  action  is 
slow  and  quiet.  Sediment  yeast  is  reproduced  by  spores,  yede^t. 
and  not  by  buds.  In  their  chemical  relations  the  two  do  *  -  '-.  ' 
not  appear  to  differ.  Yeast  varies  in  quality  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  liquid  in  which  it  is  generated,  and  yeast- 
merchants  distinguish  several  varieties,  which  are  em- 
ployed for  different  purposes  according  to  their  energy 
and  activity.  Yeast  is  employed  to  Induce  fermentation 
in  the  manufacture  of  beer  and  ale,  and  of  distilled  spirits, 
and  is  also  the  agent  in  producing  the  panary  fermenta- 
tion, whereby  bread  is  rendered  light,  porous,  and  spongy. 
Beer-yeast  is  employed  medicinally  as  a  stimulant^ in  low 
fevers,  and  is  of  great  service  in  cases  where,  from  inflam- 
matory symptoms,  wine  is  inadmissible.  See  barmS,  Sac- 
eharomyces, fermentation. 

She  consented  that  the  village  maiden  should  manufac- 
-ture  yeast,  both  liquid  and  in  cakes. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  v. 


Yeast. 
a,  yeast-plant  {Saceharomyces  cere- 
visias),  showing  mcrease  by  buadiDg ;  b.  a 
cell,  showing  tnefonnationof  the  spores; 
c,  a  cell,  containing  four  mature  spores;   yecLat,  V, 
(3f,  the  spores ;«,  germinating  spores.  -  ■*- 


We  have  then  [in  June]  another  dun,  called  the  Barm- 
Fly  from  its  yeosfy  color.  ,.  „„, 
Cotton,  in  Walton's  Angler,  ii.  261. 

3.  Foamy;  frothy;  spumy. 

Though  the  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  1.  53. 

The  sands  and  yeasty  surges  mix 
In  caves  about  the  dreary  bay. 

Tennyson,  Sailor  Boy. 

3.  Light;  unsubstantial;  trifling;  worthless. 

Thus  has  he — and  many  more  of  the  same  breed  that 
I  know  the  drossy  age  dotes  on — only  got  the  tune  of 
the  time  and  outward  habit  of  encounter:  a  kind  of  yesty 
collection,  which  carries  them  through  and  through  the 
most  fond  and  winnowed  opinions. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 199. 

Knowledge  with  him  is  idle,  if  it  strain 
Above  the  compass  of  his  yesty  brain. 

Drayton,  Moon-Calf. 
Same  as  yate,  gate^. 

And,  or  the  porter  was  at  the  yeat. 
The  boy  was  in  the  ha'. 

Lady  Haisry  (Child's  Ballads,  IL  84). 

.  [ME.  gedden,  geddien,  <  AS.  geddian, 
gyddiam,  giddian,  speak,  sing,  <  gedd,  gidd,  a 
song.]  To  speak;  sing.  Piers  Plowman  (A), 
i.  138. 

[ME.,  also  yeddynge,  <  AS.  ged- 
giOOung;  verbal  n.  of  geddkm,  sing:  see 
yedd,i).J  A  popidar  tale  or  romance,  or  a  song 
embodying  a  popular  tale  or  romance. 

Of  yeddinges  he  bar  utterly  the  prys. 

Chaiteer,  Gen.  ProL  to  C.  T., 


yeatt,  n. 


reAe^,  yodet.  _ 

(=  Gotn.  iddja),  pret.  of  gdn,  go: 


3.  Spume  or  foam  of  water ;  froth. 

Now  the  ship  boring  the  moon  with  her  mainmast,  and 
anon  swallowed  with  yest  and  froth. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  liL  3.  94. 

They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iv.  181. 

Artificial  yeast,  a  dough  of  flour  and  a  small  quantity 
of  common  yeast,  made  into  small  cakes  and  dried.  Kept 
free  from  moisture,  it  long  retains  its  fermentative  prop- 
erty.—Beer-yeast,  the  common  yeast,  Saceharomyces 
cerevisise,  which  is  added  to  the  wort  of  beer  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  fei-mentation.  See  def.  1. — Bottom 
or  sediment  yeast.  See  dcL  i.— German  yeast,  com- 
mon yeast  collected,  drained,  and  pressed  tiU  nearly  dry. 
It  can  be  so  kept  for  several  months,  and  is  much  used  by  yedertc 


1.  237. 
[ME.  yede,  gede,  gode,  <  AS.  eode 
see  go.']    Ob- 
solete irregiilar  preterits  of  go. 

Sethen  gede  to  sitte  same  to  solas  &  to  pleie 
At  a  wid  windowe  that  was  in  the  chanmber. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.)i  1.  8672. 

Two  or  three  of  his  messages  yeden 

For  Pandarus.  Chaucer,  TroUus,  ii.  936. 

To  mete  hir  ^ode  man!  baroun, 
with  grete  and  falre  processioun. 

Holy  Mood  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  115. 

His  army  dry-foot  through  them  yod. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  53. 

One  while  this  little  boy  he  yode, 
Another  while  he  ran. 

ChUde  Maurice  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  314). 

Along  the  bankes  of  many  silver  streames 
Thou  with  him  yodest. 

L.  Bryskett,  Pastorall  Aeglogue. 

In  other  pace  than  forth  he  yode, 
Ketum'd  Lord  Marmion. 

Scott,  Marmion,  Hi.  31. 

yede^t,  v.  i.    [Also  yead;  a  false  pres.  tense  and 
inf.  formed  from  the  pret.  yede,  yode :  see  yede^."] 
To  go ;  proceed.     [Bare  and  erroneous.] 
Then  badd  the  knight  this  lady  yede  aloof. 
And  to  an  hiU  herselfe  withdraw  asyde. 

Spens&r,  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  5. 

Years  yead  away,  and  faces  fair  deflower.  Drant. 

a.     [ME.   gedir;    cf.  AS.  sedre,  edre. 


bakera.— Patent  yeast,  yeast  collected  from  a  wort  of  'quickly.]    Quick.     Wars  of  Alexander,  1.  5042. 

rili^^'lf^Vri'^lf^d'i^S":^^*"^^^^^^  y^i^}-^A  «<^r-,    ^-  ^^^^^^y^  Sedem,-  <  yeder  + 

■%  •]     Quickly;  at  once. 
For  I  selde  me  gederly,  &  seje  after  grace, 
&  that  is  the  best,  be  my  dome,  for  me  by-noueg  nede. 
Sir  Oawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  L  1215. 


Fress-yeast,  yeast  freed  from  water  and  other  impuri- 
ties, mixed  with  about  15  per  cent,  of  starch,  and  pressed 
in  bags  as  a  preparation  for  storing. — Surface  or  top 
yeast.    See  def.  l. 
yeast  (yest),  v.  i.     [<  yeast,  ».]    To  ferment. 

Teasting  youth 
Wm  clear  itself  and  crystal  turn  again. 

Keats,  Otho  the  Great,  lit  2.    (Dames.) 

yeast-beer  (yest'ber),  «.    See  beer^. 


yeel  (yel),  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  eel. 
yeeldt,  v.    A  Middle  English  spelling  of  yield. 
yeept,  a.    Same  as  yq>. 
yefffillt,  adv.   An  obsolete  dialectal  form  of  evil. 


yelling 

Yet,  "Pottys,  gret  chepe ! "  oreyed  Eofbjyn, 
"  Y  loffe  yeffell  tbea  to  stonde." 
BoUn  Hood  and  the  Potter  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  24X 

yeftt,  re.    A  Middle  English  form  of  gift. 
Thanne  to  the  Sowdon  furth  he  went  anon. 
Of  whom  he  hadde  his  thank  right  specially. 
And  grete  yeflys  as  he  was  wele  worthy. 

Gmerydes  (K  E.  T.  S.),  L  3094. 

yeldi  (yeld),  a.  [Also  yeald,  yald,  yell;  var.  of 
geW-.]  Barren;  not  giving  milk:  same  as 
geld^,  2.     [Scotch.] 

Thence  country  wives,  wi'  toil  and  pain. 
May  plunge  and  plunge  the  kirn  in  vain ;  .  .  . 
And  dawtit  [petted]  twal-pint  hawkie  [cow]  's  gane 
As  yell 's  the  bill  [bull]. 

Bums,  Address  to  the  De'iL 

A  wild  farm  in  Northumberland,  well  stocked  with  milk- 
cows,  ueaJd  beasts,  and  sheep.  

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xxzix. 

Few  owners  of  deer  forests  will  adopt  the  author's  sug- 
gestion of  themselves  beginning  to  shoot  the  yeld  hinds  on 
the  16th  of  October,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  theu-  keepers. 
Athenseum,  No.  3079,  p.  560. 

yeld^t,  re.    A  Middle  English  form  of  giW. 
Thys  statute  is  made  by  the  comyne  assent  of  all  the 
bretherne  and  sisteme  of  alhallowe  yelde. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  281. 

At  Worcester  as  late  as  1467  we  find  the  citizens  in  their 
"yeld  merchant"  making  for  the  craft  guilds  regulations 
which  imply  that  they  had  full  authority  over  them. 

Stubbs,  Const  Hist,  §  485. 

yeldet,  »•    A  Middle  English  form  of  yield. 
yeldhallet,  »•     A  Middle  English  form  of  gild- 
hall. 

To  sitten  in  a  yeldhalle  on  a  deys. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  370. 

yeldring  (yel'dring),  re.  [Also  yeldrin^  yoldrvng, 
yoldrin,  yorling,  etc.,  in  numerous  variant  forms 
based  on  yellow.']    Same  as  yowley.    [Scotch.] 

yeldrock  (yel'drok),  re.  Same  as  yowley. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

yelk  ( yelk ),  re.    A  variant  of  yolJc. 

yelU  (yel),  v.  [<  MB.  yellen,  gellen,  gullen,  gollen, 
<  AS.  gellan,  giellan,  gyllan,  cry  out,  yell,  re- 
sound, =  D.  gillen,  shriek,  scream,  =  G.  gellen, 
resound,  =  Icel.  gella,  also  gjalla  =  Sw.  galla 
=  Dan.  gjselle,  gjalde,  resound,  ring ;  prob.  akin 
to  AS.  galan,  smg:  seegale^.  Cf.  yawU,  yowl.] 
I.  intrans.  To  cry  out  with  a  sharp,  loud  noise ; 
shriek;  cry  or  scream  as  with  agony,  horror,  or 
ferocity. 

Thay  yelleden  as  f  eendes  doon  in  belle. 

Chaucer^  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  L  569. 

Tho  com  the  deuel  gollynge  uorth,  [and]  londe  he  gan  grede 
Alas  uou  is  my  mygte  ido  euei-mo  he  sede. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  44. 

The  night  raven  that  still  deadly  ydls.    Spenser. 
The  dogs  did  yell.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  2.  60. 

The  throng'd  arena  shakes  with  shouts  for  more ; 
Yells  the  mad  crowd  o'er  entrails  freshly  torn. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  i.  68. 
All  the  men  and  women  in  the  hall 
Bose,  when  they  saw  the  dead  man  rise,  and  fled 
Yellvng  as  from  a  spectre.  Tennyson,  Geraint 

II.  trans.    To  utter  with  a  yell. 

As  if  it  felt  with  Scotland,  and  yelFd  out 
Like  syllable  of  dolour.     SAoi.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 7. 
Some  boy,  galloping  for  life  upon  the  road,  yells  to  him 
the  sudden  news,  and  is  gone. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  258. 
Again  the  Apaches  were  summoned  to  surrender,  .  .  . 
and  again  they  yelled  their  defiant  refusal. 

The  Century,  XU.  659. 

yelU  (yel),  re.     [<  yelp-,  v.]    1.  A  sharp,  loud 
outcry ;  a  scream  or  cry  suggestive  of  horror^ 
distress,  agony,  or  ferocity. 
Bod.  I'll  call  aloud. 

logo.  Do,  with  like  timorous  accent  and  dire  yeU 
As  when,  by  night  and  negligence,  the  fire 
Is  spied  in  populous  cities.         S^ail:.,  Othello,  i.  1.  76. 

A  loud  halloo  of  vindictive  triumph,  above  which,  how- 
ever, .  .  .  the  yeU  of  mortal  agony  was  distinctly  heard. 
Scott,  Bob  Koy,  xxxi. 
A  yell  the  dead  might  wake  to  hear 
Swell'd  on  the  night  air,  far  and  clear,— 
Then  smote  the  Indian  tomahawk 
On  crashing  door  and  shattering  lock. 

Whittier,  Pentucket 
Specifically — 2.  A  call  or  cry  peculiar  to  a 
special  body  of  persons:  as,  a  class  veil;  the 
yell  of  Columbia  '91. 

The  young  men,  in  brilliant  tennis-blazers  and  negligit 
costumes,  are  giving  the  mountain  calls  or  yells—  cries 
adopted  according  to  the  well-known  college  custom,  aud 
uttered  with  more  energy  than  music. 

St.  Sicholag,  XVIL  837. ' 
yell2  (yel),  a.    Same  as  yeldi-. 
yells,  yell-house.    Dialectal  forms  of  ale,  ale- 


yellmg  (yel'mg),  re.  [<  ME.  ge%nflre;  verbal  n. 
of  yelP-,  v.]  The  act  or  the  noise  of  one  who  or 
that  which  yells;  a  yell,  or  yells  collectively. 


yelling 

TMingt  loud  and  deep. 


Drwyton. 


Pale  spectres  grin  around  me, 
And  stun  me  with  the  yettings  of  damnation. 

Joknaon. 

yelloch  (yel'och),  V.  i.  [A  var.  of  yelU,  with  a 
guttural  termination.]  To  scream:  yell;  shriek. 
[Scotch.] 

But  an  anld  useless  carline  .  .  .  flung  herself  right  in 
my  sister's  gate,  and  yellcmhed  and  skirled,  that  you  would 
hare  thought  her  a  whole  generation  of  hounds, 

Scott,  Pirate,  xxx. 

yelloch,  (yel'och),  n.  [<  yelloch,  v.'i  A  shrill 
cry;  a  yell.     [Scotch.] 

yellow  (yel'o),  a.  and  n.  [Also  dial,  yullow, 
yallow,  yaller,  etc.;  <  ME.  yelow,  yelowe,  yelwe, 
Selme,  gelowe,  yoUve,  gehi,  etc.,  also  galow,  yalu, 
etc.,<  AS.  geom,  geolo  (geolw-)  =  OS.  gelo=MD. 
ghelu,  D.  geel  =  0H&.  gelo  (gelw-),  MHG.  gel 
Xgehti-),  G.  gelb  =  Icel.  guir  =  Sw.  Dan.  gul,  yel- 
low, =  L.  helvus,  light-yeHow ;  akin  to  Gr.  x^^Vi 
verdure,  xKu>p6q,  yellowish-green,  OBulg.  zeknu, 
yeUow,  green,  Lith.  zalms,  green,  Skt.  Aan,  yel- 
low: see  chlor-,  gold. .  Perhaps  also  akin  to  Grr. 
Xo^  =  L.  fel,  bile,  gall,  =  E.  gall:  see  galP-.J 
I.  a.  Of  a  color  resembling  that  of  gold,  bntter, 
etc.  See  11.  Yellow  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of 
'jaundiced,'  'jealous,'  etc.,  the  color  heing  regarded  as 
a  token  or  symbol  of  jealousy,  envy,  melancholy,  etc. ;  a 
usage  no  doiibt  connected  with  the  llguratiTe  notions  at- 
taching to  jaundice,  the  skin  baring  a  yellow  hue  in  that 
disease. 

His  N^ekke  is  zalowe,  aftre  colour  of  an  Orielle,  that  is  a 
Ston  well  scbynynge.  MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  48. 

His  here,  that  was  yalti  and  bright, 
Blac  it  bicome  anonright. 

Oy  of  Warwike,  p.  220.    {HaUiwell.) 

She  gave  it  Cassio,  but  thereat 
Why  roll  your  yellow  eye? 
Tragedie  of  OtlieUo  the  Moor,  quoted  in  Furness's 
[Variorum  Othello,  p.  398  (App.). 

A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
^  And  it  was  nothing  more. 

Wordsworth,  Peter  Bell,  i.  12. 

Acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  adisease  character- 
ized by  a  granulai*  fatty  degeneration  of  various  tissues 
of  the  body,  particularly  of  the  glands  and  muscles,  the 
changes  being  usually  most  evident  in  the  liver. — Blue- 
wlnged  yellow  warbler.  SeewarSier.— Imperialyel- 
low  porcelain.  See  imperial.— King's  yellow  worm. 
.  See  redid.— Order  of  the  Yellow  Stnng.  See  order.— 
Spotted  yellow  flycatcher  t.  Same  siaA/rieanwarhUr. 
See  warbler. — Spotted  yellow  warbler.  See  warbler, 
and  cut  under  sjiotted.—io  wear  yellow  hose  or  stock- 
ingat,  to  be  jealous. 

Jealous  men  are  either  knaves  or  coxcombs;  be  you 
neither ;  you  wear  yellow  hose  without  cause. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  K^orthward  Ho,  i.  3. 

Yellow  adder's-tongue,  admiral,  antimony.  See 
the  nouns. — Yellow  ant,  a  species  of  ant,  Lasius  fiavus, 
common  to  Europe  and  North  America. — Yellow  ax- 
senlct.  See  arsenic,  1.— YeUow  ash,  asphodel,  avens. 
See  the  nouns. — ^Yellow  baboon,  the  wood-baboon.— 
Yellow  bachelor's-buttons.  See  baeheloi's  buttons.— 
Yellow  balsam,  (a)  The  touch-me-not,  Invpatiens  Noli- 
tavgere.  (b)  See  balsam. — Yellow  bark.  Same  as  Bo- 
livian bark  (which  see,  under  bark^). — ^Yellow  bass,  the 
brass-bass. — ^Yellow  bear,  the  larva  of  a  common  bom- 
bycid  moth,  Spilosoma  mrginica,  commonly  called  the 
Virginia  tiger-moth.  [U.  S.]— Yellow  bedstraw.  See 
bedstraw,  2  (a).— Yellow  belle,  a  rare  British  geometrid 
moth,  Apsilates  citraria. — Yellow  berries.  Same  as  Per- 
sian berries  (which  see,  under  Persiari). — Yellow  birch. 
See  6ircA.— Yellow  bird'S-nest,  Bypopltys  miMifiora 
(Monotropa  Hypopitys).  See  bird's-nest,  1  (6).— Yellow 
boa,  the  yellow  snake  (see  below).— Yellow  box,  B^lca- 
lyptus  melliodora,  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  a 
large  tree  with  a  thick  trunk  and  spreading  top.  The  wood 
is  prized  for  various  kinds  of  artizans'  work,  for  ship-build- 
ing, fuel,  etc.  The  name  is  also  ascribed  to  the  bloodwood, 
E.  corymbosa,  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  of 
which  the  wood  is  very  hard  when  dry,  and  durable  under- 
ground.—Yellow  boy.    (a)  A  gold  coin.     [Slang.] 

John  did  not  starve  his  cause :  there  wanted  wA  yellow- 
boys  to  fee  counsel.  Arbviknot,  Hist.  John  Bull,  i.  6. 

(&)  A  mulatto  or  a  dark  quadroon :  used  (as  also  yellow 
girl)  both  by  whites  and  by  negroes.  [Southern  IT.  S.]— 
Yellow  bream.  See  breaml,  1.— Yellow  broom.  See 
irooml.— Yellow  bugle.  Same  as  ground-pine,  1.— 
Yellow  bunting,  the  yellowhammer.— Yellow  butter- 
wort.  See  Pinguicida. — Yellow  camomile,  candle. 
See  the  nouns.— Yellow  canlcer-worm,  the  larva  of  a 
common  geometrid  moth,  Uybemia  tiliaria,  commonly 
called  the  lime-tree  imnter-mofh.  [V.  S.] — Yellow  car- 
mine, a  pigment  of  variable  composition.  It  is  generally 
a  lake  formed  from  Persian  berries  or  quercitron-bark. — 
Yellow  cartllaf  e,  elastic  or  reticular  cartilage ;  flbro- 
cartilage  containmg  yeEow  elastic  fibers.  See  cwrtilage 
and  refo'cM^ar. —YeUow  cat,  a  certain  catfish,  Leptops  oli- 
varis,  one  of  the  mud-cats.  See  Leptops. — Yellow  cedar. 
Same  as  yellow  eypress.—Yellovr  cells,  in  zool.,  saroo- 
blasts ;  peculiar  nucleated  structures  in  the  Radiolaria, 
containing  yellow  protoplasm  (possibly  parasites).  Pascoe. 
—Yellow  centaury,  (a)  Same  as  yellow-wort,  (b)  The 
yellow  star-thistle,  Centaurea  solstitialis. — Yellow  chest- 
nut, the  yellow  chestnut-oak,  Quercm  prinoides  (Q.  Cas- 
tanea).  See  chestnut-oak,  under  oai.— Yellow  cinchona 
bark.  See  CsnoAona.- Yellow  clover.  See  clover,  1. — 
Yellow  colors.  See  II.,  1.— Yellow  copper.  Same  as 
yeUow  ore.  See  below.— Yellow  copperas.  Same  as  co^ 
apite. — Yellow  coralline,  an  orange-colored  dye  formed 
from  rosolic  acid,  or  aurin,  which  latter  is  produced  by  the 
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joint  action  of  oxalic  and  sulphuric  acids  on  carbolic  acid. 
—Yellow  crake,  the  yellow  rail.— YeUow  cranberry- 
worm,  the  larva  of  a  tortricid  moth,  Terae  vacciniivora- 
na,  injurious  to  the  cranberry  in  the  United  States.  Also 
called  yellow-tieaded  eranieirry-worm,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  black-headed  cranberry-worm,  which  latter,  also 
called  jZre-worm,  is  the  larva  of  Ithophobota  vaceinia/na. — 
YeUow  cress,  the  winter-cress,  Banarea;  also,  either  of 
two  yellow-flowered  species  of  water-cress,  Nasturtium 
paluttre  and  N.  amphUmm,.— Yellow  cypresS,  a  tree, 
Chamseeyparis  Nutkaensis,  of  northwestern  North  Amer- 
ica, the  most  valuable  timber-tree  of  Alaska.  Its  wood 
is  light,  hard,  and  close-grained,  easily  worked,  and  very 
durable  in  contact  with  the  soil ;  it  receives  a  beautifiU 
satiny  polish,  and  Is  probably  not  surpassed  as  a  cabi- 
net-wood among  North  American  trees.  It  is  somewhat 
used  in  boat-  and  ship-building,  and  for  furniture,  inside 
finish,  etc.  Also  Sitka  cypress,  yellow  cedar. — YeUOW 
dead-nettle.  See  dead-nettle,  and  weaael-srumt. — Yel- 
low deal.  See  Scotch  pine,  under  pine^. — YeUow  dock. 
See  dockl,  1. — ^YeUoW  dog's-tooth  violet.  See  violet. 
—YeUow  dyes.  See  ll.,  i.— YeUow  dye-tree,  Xylopia 
(Coelocline)  polycarpa,  of  tropical  Africa,  a  tree  whose 
bark  is  bitter  and  contains  berberine.  It  aftords  the 
natives  a  much-used  yellow  dye,  and  in  Sierra  Leone  is 
used  topically  in  the  treatment  of  obstinate  ulcers. — ^Yel- 
low ebony.  See  e&on^,  ».— YeUow  eglantine.  Seeyel- 
low  rose,  under  rosel.— YeUow  elastic  cartUage.  Same 
as  yellow  cartilage  (see  above).— YeUoW  fever.  See 
/euerl.— YeUow  fibrous  tissue,  a  kind  of  tissue  distin- 
guished by  its  yellow  color  and  its  great  elasticity.  It  is 
seen  in  the  ligamentum  nuchss  of  many  quadrupeds,  in 
the  walls  of  the  arteries,  to  which  it  gives  its  peculiar  elas- 
ticity, in  the  vocal  cords  of  the  larynx,  and  elsewhere. — 
YeUow  fiddlewood.  Same  as  spur-tree.— Yellow  finch. 
See  Jincfti. —Yellow  fir.  See  Oregon  pine,  under  ptTiel. — 
YeUow  fiag.  (a)  See;jap2.  (ii)  See/o^s  and /m.— Yel- 
low flower-de-luce,  the  yellow  flag  or  iris,  Iris  Pseuda- 
corus. — YeUow  foxglove.  Digitalis  lutea,  of  continental 
Europe ;  also  Gerardia  jlava,  the  downy  false  foxglove  of 
North  America. — ^YeUoW  gentian,  the  common  gentian 
or  bitterwort,  Gentiana  lutea. — Yellow  girL  See  yellow 
boy  (6).— YeUow  goat.  Same  as  dzerejj.- YeUow  goat's- 
beard,  the  common  goat's-beard,  Tragopogon  prateneis. 
— ^YeUow  gowan,  a  name  of  various  yellow-flowered 
plants,  chiefly  Banun&ulus  acris  and  other  buttercups, 
and  Caltha  palustris,  the  marsh-marigold.  [Scotch.]— 
YeUow  gum.  (a)  Same  as  acaroid  gum  (which  see,  under 
gumM).  (6)  See  j/enow-sr«m.— Yellow  gurnard,  haw. 
See  the  nouns.— YeUow  Hercules.  Same  as  prickly 
yellow-wood  (see  yellow-wood).— YeUow  honeysuckle, 
one  of  the  trumpetrhoneysuckles,  Lonicera  Jlava,  a  rare 
plant  of  high  lands  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  some- 
what in  cultivation.  The  flowers  are  bright  orange-red 
in  terminal  capitate  clusters.  The  yellow  Italian  honey- 
suckle is  a  variety  of  Lonicera  Caprifolium.—Yell<yw 
iris,  Jack,  jasmine,  lady's-sUpper,  lake,  lUy,  lo- 
cust, lupine.  See  the  nouns.— Yellow  lead  ore.  Same 
as  «nj{^em'te.— YeUow  lemurt,  macacot,  or  macau- 
cot.  Same  as  kirikajou. — ^Yellow  loosestrife,  Lysima- 
chia  vulgaris.— Yellow  mackerel,  Caranx  pisquetos. — 
YeUow  mastwood.  See  Xanthoii^lum.—Yellaw  meU- 
lot.  See  Melilotui.—Ye\iOW  metal,  milk,  oak.  See 
the  nouns. — YeUow  mite,  Tetranychits  sexpu/nctatus,  the 
common  six-spotted  mite,  which  damages  the  orange  in 
Florida.  Also  called  Cffl^^omta  «pi(fer.  [Florida.] — ^Yel- 
lOWiOCher,  the  ordinary  ocher  of  commerce,  which  is  usu- 
ally yellow,  as  distinguished  from  certain  special  ochers 
which  are  red  and  brown.  See  ocher. — YeUow  ore,  yel- 
low ore  of  copper ;  copper  pyrites,  a  sulphuret  of  copper 
and  iron,  the  most  generally  distributed  of  all  copper  ores. 
[Cornwall  (chiefly).]— YeUoW  oxeye.  See  oxeye.—Yel- 
low-oxld-of-mercury  ointanent.  See  ointment.— Yel- 
low perch,  (a)  See  perch,  (b)  See  Micropterus. — ^Yel- 
low phlox,  the  western  wallflower.  See  wallflower. — 
YeUow  pickerel,  pike,  pine.  See  the  nouns.— YeUow 
pimpernel.  See  Lysimachia.— Yellow  pitch.  Same 
as  Burgundy  or  white  pitch  (which  see,  under  pitch^). 
—YeUow  plover.  See  plover.— YeUow  plum.  See 
uiild  plum,  under  plum.—YellOW  pond-Uly.  See  pond- 
lily,  1.— YeUow  poplar.  Same  as  tulip-tree.— YeUow 
puccoon.  See  Hydrastis,  Indimi  paint  (under  paint), 
and  yellowroot.— YeUow  quartz,  false  topaz,  or  citrine. 
See  qttartz.— YeUow  races,  the  Chinese,  Mongolians, 
etc.  See  Zanthochroi. — YeUow  rail,  Parzana  nove- 
boraeensis,  a  very  small  crake  or  short-billed  rail  of 
America,  of  a  general  yellowish  coloration. — YeUow 
rain.  See  raini,  2  (a).— YeUow  rattle.  See  rattlel,  6 
(o).— Yellow  redpoll.  See  redpoll,  2,  and  wcwiifer.- Yel- 
low remittent  fever,  Seefeveri — YeUow  robin,  rose, 
sapphire.  See  the  nouns.— Yellow  saUy,  See  sally^,  2. 
—YeUow  sculpin.  See  sculpin,  1  and  4.— YeUow  sick- 
ness. See  sickness,  aud  hyacinth,  1. — YeUOW  snalce,  the 
West  Indian  Chilobothrus  inomatus,  a  boa  8  or  10  feet 
long,  of  a  dull-yellowish  color  varied  with  black,  common 
in  Jamaica.— YeUow  snake-leaf,  yeUow  snowdrop, 
old  names  of  the  yellow  adder's-tongue,  or  dog-tooth 
violet,  Erythronium  Americanum. — YeUow  SOap.  See 
soap,  1,— YeUow  sponge.  See  iath-sponge.-Ye'UoW 
spot,  (a)  In  anat.  See  macula  lutea,  under  macula,  (b) 
In  entom..  Peck's  skipper,  Polites  peckius,  a  small  hespe- 
rian  butterfly  of  America,  of  a  brownish  color  with  a  large 
yellow  blotch  on  each  hind  wing.— YeUow  starch.  See 
starch^, ».,  2.— YeUow  star-of-Bethlehem.  See  Gagea. 
—YeUow  star-thistle,  starwort,  suckling,  sweet- 
wood.  See  the  nouns.— YeUow  Sulphur  Springs  wa^ 
ter.  See  water.— Yellow  SWeet-SUltan.  See  smtan,  4. 
—YeUow  tamarind,  tanager,  thistle.  See  the  nouns. 
—YeUow  thrusht.  Same  as  oriole,  1.— YeUow  tit,  one 
of  several  species  of  Indian  timeliine  birds  of  the  genus 
Machlolophus,  having  the  head  crested  and  the  plumage 
chiefly  yellow  or  green.— YeUoW  toad-flax,  the  common 
toad-flax.— YeUow  trout,  Ultramarine,  underwing, 
wagtaU.  See  the  nouns.— YeUow  viper,  the  fer-de- 
lance.— YeUow  waU-Uchen,  a  species  of  lichen,  Pairme- 
lia  parietaria,  which  gi'ows  on  trees  and  walls.  It  yields 
a  yellow  coloring  matter,  and  is  used  in  intermittent 
fevers.— YeUow  warbler,  wash,  water-cress,  water- 
crowfoot,  wolf  s-bane,  wood-sorrel,  wren.  See  the 
nouns.— YeUow  water-lUy.  See  pond-Uly,  l.— Yellow 
wiUow,  the  golden  osier,  a  variety  of  the  white  willow 
(which  see,  under  mBoMii).— YeUow  yoldrlng,  yorllng, 
or  yowley,  the  European  yellowhammer. 


yellow 

II.  n,  1.  The  color  of  gold,  butter,  the  neu- 
tral chromates  of  lead,potassa,  etc.,  and  of  light 
of  wave-length  about  0.581  micron,  it  has  some 
remarkable  properties,  which  are  due  to  the  fact  that  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  visible  spectrum  consists  of 
two  regions,  in  either  of  which  any  three  colors  being 
taken  a  suitable  mixture  of  the  extreme  ones  will  match 
the  middle  one,  and  that  the  yellow  is  about  the  middle 
of  one  of  these  regions  which  contains  four  fifths  of  all 
the  visible  light  of  the  solar  spectrum.  This  region  is 
bounded  by  the  scarlet  and  the  emerald-green ;  the  other 
by  the  emerald-green  and  the  violet-blue.  These  three 
colors  are  thus  the  only  ones  which  cannot  be  matched  by 
mixtures  of  others.  They  are  also  more  chromatic  or 
high-colored  than  those  which  fall  between  them  in  the 
spectrum ;  for  which  reasons  physicists  regard  these  three 
colors  as  the  elementary  ones.  (Seeco^or.)  A  remarkable 
property  of  yellow  is  that  an  increase  of  light  merely 
intensifies  the  sensation  with  a  slight  heightening  of  the 
color,  without  changing  the  hue ;  while  blue,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  rendered  pale  by  increased  illumination,  and  all 
other  colors  are  rendered  yellowish.  The  name  yellow 
is  restricted  to  highly  chromatic  and  luminous  colors. 
When  reduced  in  chroma,  it  becomes  buff ;  when  reduced 
in  luminosity,  a  cool  brown.  Mixed  with  red,  yeUow  goes 
over  into  orange ;  mixed  with  green,  into  yellow-green. 
Lemon-yellow  and  canary-yellow  may  he  taken  as  pure 
yellows,  the  latter  being  a  little  greener.  Sulphur-yellow 
is  a  little  greenish ;  primrose  is  a  little  greenish  and  pale ; 
gamboge  is  a  very  slightly  orange  yellow.  By  chrome- 
yellow  is  usually  meant  a  little  more  orange  and  most  in- 
tensely chromatic  color.  Indian,  cadmium,  and  saffron 
yellows  are  orange-yellows ;  Naples  yellow  and  maize-yel- 
low are  pale  orange-yellows.  Ocher-yellow,  clay-yellow, 
and  wax-yellow  are  of  somewhat  diminished  chroma,  the 
first  a  little  orange,  and  the  last  a  little  green.  It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  the  yellows  more  precisely,  as  the 
slightest  causes — for  example,  a  little  thicker  layer  of 
paint,  or  illumination  from  another  part  of  the  sky  — 
change  their  hues  decidedly. 

The  cercles  of  his  eyen  in  his  heed 
They  gloweden  bitwixe  yelow  and  reed. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  1274. 
Your  Freuch-crown-colour  beard,  your  perfect  yellow. 
ShaJe.,  M.  N,  D.,  i,  2.  98. 

2,  The  yolk  of  an  egg;  the  vitellus:  opposed 
to  the  white,  or  the  surrounding  albumen, —  3. 
pi.  Jaundice,  especially  jaundice  in  cattle  (see 
jaundice) ;  hence,  figuratively,  jealousy. 

iSis  horse,  .  .  .  sped  with  spavins,  rayed  with  the  yel- 
lows. Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ill.  2.  64. 

Thy  blood  is  yetuncorrupted,  yellows  has  not  tainted  it. 
Turn  Lancashire  Lovers  (1640),  p.  27.    {HalliweU.) 

4.  pi.  Dyer's-weed.    SalUivell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
—  5.  Same  as  peach^ellows. 
The  yellows  is  its  [the  peach's]  most  fatal  disease. 

New  Amer.  Farm  Book,  p.  232. 

6.  One  of  certain  geometrid  moths :  an  English 
collectors'  name:  as,  the  speckled  yellow. — 7. 
Anyone  of  the  group  of  small  yellow  butterflies ; 

a  sulphur.  See  sulj^ur,  n.,  3 Antimony  yeUow, 

yellow  antimony.  Seeantimoni/.— CasselyeUow.  Same 
as  mineral  yellow.— ObiUBBe  yeUow.  Same  as  king's 
yellow.— Coialt  yeUow,  a  pigment  used  by  artists,  com- 
posed of  the  double  nitrite  of  potassium  and  cobalt.  It 
is  permanent,  and  more  closely  resembles  the  yellow  of 
the  spectnim  than  any  other  pigment. — Fast  yeUow. 
Same  as  acid-yellow. — Fol'S  yeUow,  a  color  formerly  used 
in  dyeing,  made  by  heating  carbolic  acid  and  arsenic  in  a 
pot.  It  dyes  wool  and  silk  yellow,  and  gives  red  shades 
with  lime. —  Imperial  yeUow,  in  eeram.,  a  variety  of 
Chinese  porcelain  having  a  uniform  yellow  glaze,  said  to 
be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  imperial  family  or  court ; 
also,  by  extension,  porcelain  of  any  make  supposed  to 
resemble  this  in  color.— Indian  yeUow,  a  bright  yel- 
low pigment  obtained  in  India.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
earth  dug  up  from  the  stables  where  cows  have  been 
housed  during  the  winter  and  fed  on  mango-leaves.  In 
its  cmde  form  it  comes  in  commerce  in  balls  of  from  3 
to  5  inches,  having  an  offensive  urinous  odor..  It  is  an 
impure  magnesium  salt  of  euxanthic  acid.  '  For  artistic 
purposes  it  is  washed  and  levigated,  the  foreign  ma- 
terial being  carefully  separated.  Thus  purified  it  gives 
an  orange-yellow  of  great  depth  and  beauty.  It  is  quite 
pei'manent,  and  is  used  both  as  an  oil  and  as  a  water  color. 
— King's  yeUow,  a  pigment  formed  by  subliming  a 
mixture  of  arseuious  oxid  and  sulphur.  It  consists  of 
arsenious  acid  and  arsenic  trisulphid,  or  orpiment.  Also 
Chinese  yellow. —  Madder-yeUow,  a  lake  prepared  from 
madder-root.  It  is  bright  in  tone,  somewhat  similar  to 
Indian  yellow,  but  more  transparent.— Manchester  yel- 
low, a  coal-tar  color  used  in  dyeing,  being  the  sodium  or 
calcium  salt  of  dinitro-alpha-naphthol.  It  is  applicable  to 
silk  and  wool,  producing  shades  from  pale  lemon  to  deep 
orange.  It  is  not  fast  to  light.  It  is  also  known  as  Mar- 
tiuf^s  yellow,  naphthol  yellow,  golden  yellow,  saffron  yellow, 
naphthalene  yellow. — Mars  yeUow,  an  artmcially  pre- 
pared oxid  of  iron,  resembling  the  natural  yellow  ocher. 
It  is  used  by  aitists  as  a  pigment.— Martius's  veUow. 
Same  as  Manchester  yellow.— Mineial  yeUow.  See  min^ 
eral. — MontpeUier  yellow.  Same  as  mineral  yellow. —  . 
Naples  yellow,  a  light-yellow  pigment  of  various  shades  " 
and  of  varying  composition.  The  true  pigment  is  a  basic 
antimoniate  of  lead,  but  it  is  imitated  by  mixtures,  as  of 
cadmium-yellow  and  zinc-white,  or  of  white  lead  and 
chrome-yellow.  It  has  a  good  body,  and  is  qnite  perma- 
nent—Paris yeUOW.  Same  as  chrome-yellow. — Patent 
yeUOW.  Same  as  mineral  yellow. — Perfect  yeUow, 
chromate  of  zinc,  used  as  a  pigment  by  artists.  It  is  a 
light,  bright  yellow,  and  is  quite  permanent. — Resorci- 
nal  yeUow.  Same  as  tro^«oJiK.— SpecMed  yellow. 
See  speckled.— Strontiaa  yeUow.  See  strontian.—  Tur- 
ner's yeUow,  an  oxychlorid  of  lead  employed  as  a  yellow 
pigment :  same  as  mineral  yellow. 
yellow  (yel'o),  v.  [<  yellow,  a.]  I.  trans.  To 
render  yellow. 


yellow 

So  should  my  papers,  yellow'd  with  their  age, 

Be  scorn'd.  Shak.,  Sonnets,  xvii. 

While  the  morning  light 
Was  yellomng  the  liill-tops. 

Words^mrt^l,  Prelude,  v. 

II,  inirans.   To  become  yellow;    grow  yel- 
low. 

The  noisy  flocis  of  thievish  hirds  at  worlc 
Among  the  yelloimng  vineyards. 

Browning,  Sordello,  i. 

yellowammer  (yel'o-am'fer),  n.  Same  as  yel- 
lowhammer,  1. 

yellow-backed  (yel'6-bakt),  a.  Having  the 
back  yellow,  or  having  yellow  on  the  back: 
specific  in  some  phrase-names  of  animals :  as, 
the  blue  yellow-backed  warbler,  Parula  ameri- 
cana  (which  see,  under  Parula). 

yellow-barred  (yel'o-bard),  a.  Barred  with  yel- 
low: as,  the  yellow-barred  brindle,  Lobophora 
viretata,  a  British  geometrid  moth  whose  larva 
feeds  on  privet. 

yellow-beak  (yel'o-bek),  n.  Same  as  bejan. — 
Abbot  of  yellow-beaks.   See  iMot 

yellow-bellied  (yel'6-bel"id),  a.  Having  the 
belly  yellow,  or  having  yellow  on  the  abdo- 
men: specific  in  phrase-names  of  many  differ- 
ent animals:  as,  the  yellow-bellied  flycatcher, 
Empidonax  flaviventris;  the  yellow-bellied  wood- 
pecker, Sphyropicits  varius.  See  out  under  sap- 
sucker. 

yellowbelly  (yel'6-b6l"i),  n.  A  sole-like 
flounder,  lihombosolea  leporina.  Science,  XV. 
141. 

yellowbill  (yel'o-bil),  n.  The  American  black 
scoter,  (Edemia  americana:  from  the  yellow 
lump  on  the  bill.  Also  called,  for  the  same  reason, 
Imtter-ltiU,  bviter-nose,  copper-nose,  and  pumpkin-blossom 
coot.    [New  Eng.] 

yellow-billed  (yel'6-bild),  a.  Having  the  bill 
or  beak  more  or  less  yellow:  specific  in  phrase- 
names  of  various  birds YeUow-bllled  cuckoo, 

CoGcyzus  americanua,  the  common  rain-crow  of  the 
United  States.  See  cut  under  Coccyzus. — YellOW-bllled 
loon,  ColyTnbus  (or  Urinator)  adainsi,  a  very  large  loon 
of  arctic  North  America,  having  the  bill  mostly  dull^ 
horn-yellow,  and  of  a  different  shape  from  the  blaclc  hill 
of  the  common  loon,— Yellow-billed  magpie.  Pica 
nvUaXli,  or  Nuttall's  magpie,  the  common  magpie  of  Cali- 
fornia, whose  hill  is  bright- yellow,  instead  of  black  as  in 
most  other  magpies.— Yellow-billed  tropic-bird,  Phae- 
thon  flavirostrig. 

yellowbird  (yel'o-bferd),  n.  One  of  several  dif- 
ferent birds  of  a  yellow  or  golden  color,  (a)  In 
Great  Britain,  the  golden  oriole,  Orialus  galbula.  Mon- 
tagu. See  first  cut  under  oriole.  0)  In  the  United  States, 
the  summer  warbler,  or  summer  yellowbird,  Dendroeea 
sestiva,  a  small  deutirostral  insectivorous  bird  of  the  fam- 
ily MniotUtidx,  of  a  bright-yellow  color,  obscured  on  the 
back,  the  male  streaked  on  the  under  parts  with  reddisli. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  familiar  birds  of  the 
country,  inhabiting  nearly  the  entire  continent  in  sum- 
mer, and  much  of  Central  America  in  winter.  See  cut 
under  warbler,  (c)  In  the  United  States,  the  American 
goldfinch  or  thistle-bird,  Chrysomitris,  Astragalinvx,  or 
Spinus  tristis,  a  conirostral  granivorous  bird  of  the  fam- 
ily FringiUidse.  The  male  in  summer  is  clear-yellow,  with ' 
black  on  the  head,  wings,  and' tail;  in  winter  the  yellow' 
is  exchanged  for  pale  flaxen-brown.  It  is  very  abundant 
in  the  eastern  United  States  and  Canada.  See  cut  under 
goldflncli. 

yellow-breasted  (yel'6-bres"ted),  a.  Having 
the  breast  wholly  or  partly  yellow :  specific  in 
phrase-names  of  various  animals,  especially 
birds :  as,  the  yellow-breasted  chat  (see  cut  un- 
der chat^). 

yellow-browed  (yel'6-broud),  a.  In  oniith., 
having  a  yellow  superciliary  line :  as,  the  yel- 
low-browed warbler,  Pkylloscoptcs  superciliostis. 
See  cut  under  Phylloscopus.  —  YeUow-Xirowei 
shrike.    See  shrike^. 

yellow-covered  (yel'6-kuv"6rd),  a.  Covered 
with  yellow;  especially,  covered  or  bound  in 

yellow  paper Yellow-covered  literature,  trashy 

or  sensational  fiction,  periodicals,  etc. :  in  allusion  to  the 
form  in  which  such  matter  was  formerly  commonly  issued. 
[CoUoq.] 

yellowcrown  (yel'o-kroun),  n.  The  yellow- 
rump  or  myrtle-bird,  Dendrmca  eoronata.  - 

yellow-crowned  (yel'o-kround),  a.  Having 
the  top  of  the  head  yellow,  or  yellow  on  the 
crown,  as  various  birds ;  yellow-polled :  as,  the 
yellow-crowned  night-heron.  See  night-heron. — 
Yellow-crowned  tlimsli.  See  rrocftj/cowwH.— Yellow- 
crowned  warbler.  See  warbler. — Yellow-crowned 
weaver.    See  weaver-bird, 

yellow-duckwing  (yel'6-duk"wing),  a.  Not- 
ing a  variety  of  duckwing  game-fowls  whose 
distinguishing  color-mark  on  the  wing  of  the 
cock  IS  golden  or  yellow.  The  back  of  the 
cock  is  orange  or  crimson.  Compare  silver- 
duckwing. 

yellow-eyed  (yel'o-id),  a.  Having  yellow  eyes, 
or  a  yellow  eye,  in  any  sense;  also,  yeUow 
around  the  eyes — ^Yellow-^ed  grass.    See  Xyris. 

yeUowfln  (yel'6-fin),  n.    Same  as  redfin,  2. 
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yellowfisb  (yel'6-fish), «.  A  chiroid  fish  of  the 
coast  of  Alaska,  Hexagrammus  {Pleurogram- 
mus)  monopterygius.  This  is  one  of  the  rock-trouts, 
and  alood-fish  of  some  importance,  locally  known  as  Atka 
mackerel.  It  is  dark-oUve  above  and  yellowish  below, 
cross-barred  on  the  sides  with  the  color  of  the  back ;  the 
fins  are  nearly  plain  dusky,  the  pectorals  with  blackish 
margin,  and  the  dorsal  flu  is  continuous  or  but  slightly 
emarginate. 

yellow-footed  (yel'6-fut"ed),  a.  Having  yel- 
low feet:  as,  the  yellow-footed  armadillo,  the 
poyou ;  the  yellow-footed  rock-kangaroo,  Petiro- 
gale  xantJiopiis :  specific  in  phrase-names  of 
various  animals. 

yellow-fronted  (yel'6-frun"ted),  a.  In  ornitli., 
having  the  front  (of  the  head)  yellow,  or  having 
yellow  there :  as,  the  yellow-fronted  warbler. — 
Yellow-fronted  warbler.   See  warbler. 

yellow-golds  (yel'o-goldz),  n.  A  golden-flow- 
ered plant,  probably  the  marigold,  Calendula 
officinalis.    See  gold,  6. 

yellow-gum  (yel'6-gum),  n.  .1 .  The  jaundice  of 
infants  {icterus  infantum). — 3.  Same  as  black- 


yellow-rocket 

yellowishness  (yel'o-ish-nes),  ».  The  state  or 
property  of  being  yellowish.    Boyle. 

yellow-jack  (yel'o-jak),  n.  See  yellow  Jack,  un- 
der jack^. 

yellow-jacket  (yel'6-jak"et),  n.  Any  one  of 
several  species  of  true  social  wasps  or  hornets 
of  the  genus  Vespa,  which  have  the  body  more 
or  less  marked  with  yellow ;  any  hornet,  as  V. 
crabro.  See  ontundev  hornet.  Ve^pa  vulgaris,  m 
importation  from  Europe,  is  the  common  yellow-jacket  of 
the  United  States. 

The  mellow,  perfumed  apples  dropped  heavily  on  the 
grass,  and  the  busy  yellow-jackets  rioted  among  them. 

The  Atlantic,  LXVI.  776. 

yellowleg,  yellowlegs  (yel'o-leg,  -legz),  n.  A 
tattler  of  the  family  Scolopacidx  and  genus 
Totanus  (section  Gambetta) ;  the  T.  or  &.  fla- 
Vipes :  so  called  from  the  color  of  its  legs.  The 
form  yellowlegs  is  the  more  common,  it  inhabits 
the  greater  part  of  North  America,  migrating  in  winter 


yellowham  (yel'o-ham),  n.  The  European  yel- 
lowhammer. 

Yellow  hammer,  with  its  abbreviation  yellow  Bam. 
Tarrell,  Brit  Birds  (4th  ed.),  II.  43,  note.    (Encyc.  Diet.) 

yellowbammer  (yer6-ham"er),  n.  [Cf.  dial. 
yellowhomber,  yellowomber ;  <  yellow  +  ham- 
mer^,  prop,  ammer:  see  hammer^.']  1.  The  yel- 
low bunting,  Emberiza  ntrinella,  one  of  the  com- 
monest birds  of  the  western  Palearetic  region. 
It  is  about  7  inches  long;  the  head,  cheeks,  front  of  the 
neck,  belly,  and  lower  tail-coverts  are  of  a  bright  yellow ; 
the  upper  surface  is  partly  yellow,  but  chiefly  brown,  the 
feathers  on  the  top  of  the  back  being  blackish  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  the  tail-feathers  also  blackish.  The  yellowham- 
mer  is  a  resident  in  Great  Britain,  and  generally  through- 
out Europe.  In  summer  the  well-known  notes  of  the  male 
are  almost  incessantly  heard  from  the  roadside  hedge. 
Also  called  goldham,mer,  yellowammer,  yeUowham,  yeUow. 


Yellowhammer  {Emberiza  cttrijtelia). 

ombev,  yellow  yoldring,  yellow  yorling,  yellow  yowley  (and 
with  variants  yeldring,  yeldrock);  also  scribbling  lark  and 
writing  lark  (from  the  scratchy  markings  of  its  eggs) ;  and 
by  various  other  local  or  provincial  names,  as  yite. 
2.  In  the  United  States,  a  local  misnomer  of 
the  flicker,  or  golden-winged  woodpecker,  Co- 
laptes  awra'tus  (see  cut  under  flicker^).  No  bird 
much  like  or  congeneric  with  the  true  yellowhammer 
exists  in  North  America;  but  popular  ignorance  would 
have  it  otherwise,  and  pltclied  upon  this  woodpecker  as 
a  subject  for  the  name,  or  perhaps  the  name  was  given 
because  the  bird  is  extensively  yellow  and  "hammers" 
trees.  The  European  yellowhammer  resembles  and  is 
congeneric  with  the  ortolan  of  that  country,  Emberiza 
hortulana;  and  the  United  States  bird  which  really  looks 
something  like  the  yellowhammer  is  the  bobolink  in  the 
fall,  when  it  is  called  reed-bird,  rice-bird,  and  ortolan. 
St.  A  gold  coin ;  a  yellow  boy.     [Old  slang.] 

Is  that  he  that  has  gold  enough?  would  I  had  some  of 
his  yellow-hammers!  Shirley,  Bird  in  a  Cage,  ii,  1. 

yellow-headed  (yel'6-hed''ed),  a.    Having  the 

head  yellow,  or  yellow  on  the  head:  as,  the 

yellow-headed  blackbird.    See  cut  under  Xan- 

t/»ocCT)7iato.- Yellow-headed  tit  or  titmouse,  the 
gold  tit,  Auriparus  tiaviceps. 

yellow-homed  (yel'o-hfirnd),  a.  Having  yel- 
low antenn»:  as,  the  yellow-horned  moth,  Cy- 
matophora  flavicornis,  a  British  noctuid. 

yellowing  (yel'o-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  yellow, 
V.J  In  pin-mariuf. ,  the  operation  of  boiling  the 
pins  in  an  acid  solution  preparatory  to  nurling 
or  tinning. 

yellowish  (yel'o-ish),  a.  [<  yellow  +  -ish^.'\ 
Tending  to  be  yellow;  somewhat  yellow;  yel- 
lowy: as,  the  yellmcish  raomtov,  Varanus  flaves- 
cens. 

In  his  youth  he  was  unhealthy,  and  of  an  ill  complexion 
(yellowish).  Aubrey,  Lives  (Thomas  Hobbes). 


Greater  Yellowlegs  {Totanus  metanoleucus). 

into  Central  and  South  Amerida,  and  is  an  abundant  and 
well-known  game-bird,  especially  during  the  autumnal 
migration,  when  it  is  found  in  flocks  about  the  marshes, 
feeding  upon  flsh-fiy,  mollnsks,  crustaceans,  etc.,  and  be- 
coming fat  and  highly  prized  for  the  table.  It  is  about 
11  inches  long,  the  bill  IJ  inches,  the  tarsus  about  2  inches. 
The  name  extends  to  a  similar  but  larger  species,  the  T. 
or  G.  melarwleueus,  the  two  being  distinguished  as  th& 
lesser  and  greater  yellowlegs.  The  latter  is  decidedly 
larger,  beyond  dimensions  ever  reached  by  the  former, 
as  length  IS  to  14  inches,  bill  2  or  more,  tarsus  2^,  etc. 
These  birds  are  also  called  lesser  and  greater  yellowshanJc» 
and  by  various  other  names.    See  tattler  and  Totanvs. 

yellow-legged  (yer6-leg"ed  or  -legd),  a.  Hav- 
ing yellow  legs :  as,  the  yellow-legged  clearwing, 
a  British  hawk-moth,  Sesia-  cynipiformis  or  Tro- 
chilium  cynipiforme.  The  yellow-legged  hen-ing-gnll 
is  Larus  cachinnans  of  Pallas.  The  so-called  yellow-legged 
plover  of  the  United  States  is  the  lesser  yellowlegs,  To- 
tantts /awjies.—Yellow-leggedgoose.  See ^oose.— Yel- 
low-legged sandpiper.  See  sandpiper,  and  cut  under 
rujp. 

yellow-legger  (yel'6-leg"er),  n.  1 .  The  yellow- 
legs.— 2.  A  fisherman  from  Eastham.  [Prov- 
ineetown,  Massachusetts.] 

yellow-line  (yel'd-lin),  a.  Having  yellow  lines 
or  streaks :  as,  the  yellow-line  quaker,  Orthosia 
maeilenta,  a  British  noctuid  moth. 

yellowly  (yel'o-li),  adv.  [<  yellow  +  -ly^.'\  In 
a  yellow  manner ;  with  an  appearance  of  yel- 
lowness. 

The  town  of  Asterabad,  with  its  picturesque  towers  and 
ramparts  gleaming  yellowly  in  the  noonday  sun. 

O'ponovan,  Merv,  v. 

yellow-necked  (yel'6-nekt),  a.  Having  the 
neck  yellow :  as,  the  yellow-necked  caterpiUav, 
the  larva  of  a  common  North  American  bomby- 
oid  moth,  Datana  ministra,  which  feeds  in  com- 
munities on  the  foliage  of  apple,  hickory,  and 
walnut  in  the  United  States. 

yellowness  (yel'o-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  or 
property  of  being  yellow. 

The  Purifying  Pills,  which  kept  you  alive.  If  they  did 
not  remove  the  yellovmesa. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  xlv. 
2t.  Jealousy.    See  yellow,  a. 

.  .1  '^'U  j°°??^®  P»ge  to  deal  with  poison ;  I  will  possess 
hmi  with  yellowness.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  3.  HI. 

yellowomber  (yel'o-om'ber),  n.  Same  as  yel- 
lowhammer, 1. 

yellowpoU  (yel'6-p61),  n.  The  male  vridgeon 
or  goldenhead,  Mareca  penelope.  [Ireland.]  — 
YellowpoU  waibler.    Same  as  yetlow-paied  warhler. 

yellow-polled  (yel'o-pold),  a.  In  ornith.,  yel- 
low-crowned: as,  the  j^eiZow-poZZed  warbler.  Se& 
warbler. 

yellow-ringed  (yel'o-ringd),  a.  Ringed  with 
yellow:  as,  the  yellow-ringed  carpet,  LarenUa 
flamametata,  a  British  geometrid  moth. 

yellow-rocket  (yel'o-rok'et),  n.  The  common 
winter-cresB,  Ba/rbarea  vulgaris.  Also  called 
bitter  winter-cress  and  winter  rocket. 


yellowroot 

yellowroot  (yel'd-rSt),  n.  1.  Same  as  skruh- 
yellowroot. —  2.  An  American  herb,  Hydrastis 
Canadensis,  named  also  orange^oot,  yellow  puc- 
coon,  Indian  paint,  turmeric-root,  and  especially 
(in  medicine)  goldenseal,  its  rootstock  contains 
nydrastine  and  berberine,  and  is  an  officinal  remedy  of 
an  unquestioned  tonic  property  and  with  various  powers 
less  settled,  applied  in  dyspepsia,  in  jaundice  and  otlier 
disorders  of  the  liver,  as  a  laxative,  alterative,  etc.  See 
Hydragtie  and  hydraatine.—SToxWi  yellowroot.  See 
Xanthorrhim  and  thrvib^dlov/root. 

yellowrump  (yel'o-rump),  n.  The  yellow- 
rumped  warbler,  Dendrceca  eoronata,  the  yel- 
low-crowned warbler,  or  myrtle-bird.  See  war- 
bler and  m^rWe-Wr(i.— Western  yellowrump,  Au- 
dubon's warbler,  Dendroeca  audubimi.    See  wwrbUr. 

yellow-rumped  (jrel'o-rumpf),  a.  Having  the 
rump  (or  upper  tail-coverts  in  some  eases)  yel- 
low, as  various  birds.  (See  yellowrump.)  The 
yellow-rumped  seed-eater  is  a  certain  finch, 
Crithagra  chrysopyga. 

yellow-sally  (yero-saFi),  n.  See  yellow  sally, 
under  sallyS,  2. 
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ed  flicker,  or  golden-winged  woodpecker.    See  out  under 
flieker^. 

yellow-wood  (yel'6-wiid),  «.  1.  Sameas/«s- 
tic. —  3.  CladrasUs  tinctoria,  the  American  or 
Kentucky  yellow-wood,  in  cultivation  com- 
monly known  as  VirgiUa  lutea,  also  called 
gopher-wood  and  yellow  ash.  in  the  wild  state  it  is 
a  rare  tree,  found  locally  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 


yellowseed  (yel'6-sed),  n.  A  species  of  pep- 
pergrass,  Lepidumcampestre,  native  in  the  Old 
World,  introduced  in  North  America ;  mithri- 
date  pepperwort. 

yellow-snafted  (yero-shaf'ted),  a.  Having  the 
shafts  of  certain  feathers  yellow :  as,  the  yellow- 
shafted  flicker,  or  golden-winged  woodpecker, 
Colaptes  auratus.  See  cut  under  flicker'^,  and 
compare  red-shafted. 

yellowshank,  yellowshanks  (yel'o-shangk, 
-shangks),  n.  Same  as  yellowlegs.  Compare 
greenshantc,  redshank. 

yellowshell  (yel'o-shel),  n.  A  British  geome- 
trid  moth,  Camptogramma  Mlineata,  whose  yel- 
low wings  are  marked  with  white  Unes. 

yellowshins  (yel'6-shinz),  n.    Same  as 


yellow-shouldered  (yel'S-shol'-'derd),  a.  In 
ornith.,  having  the  bend  of  the  wing  yellow,  or 
having  yellow  on  the  carpal  angle  of  the  wing: 
as,  the  yellow-shouldered  amazon,  a  South  Amer- 
ican parrakeet,  Chrysotis  ochroptera. 

yellow-spotted  (yel'o-spof'ed),  a.  Spotted 
with  yeuow :  as,  the  yellow-spotted  tortoise  of 
the  Ganges.— YeUow-Bpott?d  willow-slug.  Seemil- 
low-slug. 

Yellowstone  trout.  See  trout^. 
yellowtail  (yel'o-tal),  n.  and  a.  I,  «.  If.  An 
earthworm  yellow  about  the  tail.  Topsell,  Ser- 
pents, p.  307.  (Halliwell.)  —  3.  One  of  various 
fishes,  (a)  A  carangoid  flsh  of  the  genus  Seriola,  as  5. 
doraalis.  See  cut  under  (Mn&er-^sA.  [U.S.]  (6)  A  caran- 
goid flsh,  Elaffatis  pinmUatus.  [Florida.]  (c)  A  caran- 
goid flsh,  Caranx  ffeorgiamis.  [Auckland,  Kew  Zealand.] 
id)  A  scisenoid  flsh,  BavedieUa  chrysura,  the  silver-perch. 
(U.  3.]  (e)  A  gparoid  flsh,  Lagodon  rhomboides,  the  pin- 
fish.  See  out  under  Lagodon.  [V.  S.]  (/)  A  8corp»noid 
flsh,  Sebastichthys  flamdus,  one  of  the  rockflshes.  [Cali- 
fornia.] (?)  A  clupeoid  flsh,  Brevoortia  tyra/nnta,  the 
menhaden.  See  cut  under  Brevoortia.  [U.  S.]  (A)  A 
cirritoid  flsh,  Loatris  liecateia,  the  trumpeter,  (i)  A  ga- 
doid fish,  Lotella  bachits.    [Kew  Zealand.] 

II.  a.  Yellow-tailed.— Yellowtail  motli,  Liparia 
aurifiua,  a  British  species. — Yellowtail  warbler.    See 
wariler. 
yellow-tailed  (yel'o-tald),  a.    Having  the  tail 
more  or  less  yeUow :  specific  in  many  phrase- 
names  of  animals. 
yellowthroat  (yel'o-throt),  «.    Any  bird  of  the 
old  genus  Trichas  (of  Swainson),  now  Geothly- 
pis:  as,  the  Maryland  yellowthroat.    See  out 
under  Geothlypis. 
yellow-throated  (yel'S-thro'ted),  a.    Having 
the  throat  more  or  less  yellow :  specific  in  many 
phrase-names  of  animals:  as,  the  yellow-throated 
finch,  warbler,  etc — Yellow-throated  greenlet  or 
Tireo,  Vireo  flavifrom,  a  common  greenlet  of  eastern 
North  America,  of  rather  large  size  and  stout-billed,  hav- 
ing the  whole  throat  and  breast  hright-yellow,  the  other 
under  parts  white,  the  upper  parts  yellowish-green. 
yellow-top  (yei'o-top),  n.   A  variety  of  turnip : 
so  called  from  the  color  of  the  skin  on  the  up- 
per part  of  "the  bulb. 
yellow-vented  (yero-ven"ted),  a.   Having  the 
vent-feathers  yellow,  or  being  yellow  on  the 
orissum:  as,  the  yellow-vented  bulbul,  Pycnono- 
tus  crocorrhous. 
yellow-weed  (yel'o-wed), «.    1.  Sameas««eMi. 
—  2.  A  common  name  of  coarse  species  of  gold- 
enrod.     See  Solidago. 
yellow-winged  (yel'o-wingd),  a.   Marked  with 

yellow  on  the  wing,  as  various  birds,  etc Blue 

yellow-winged  waxDler,  Bislminllu>phaga  chrysoptera. 
See  cut  under  ffe^mintftopAa^a.— YellOW-Wlnged  lo- 
cust, a  North  American  locust,  or  short-horned  grass- 
hopper, Tonumotus  aulphureus:  so  called  from  its  yellow 
hind  wings.  T.  W.  Harris.—  Yellow-wtnged  sparrow, 
a  grasshopper-sparrow,  Cotumieulus  paseerinua.  See  cut 
under  Coturmoulus.—YeUow-^riagei  sugar-bird,  a 
common  guitguit,  Coereba  cyanea.  See  cut  under  Ccere- 
6^■n^B.— Yellow-winged  woodpecker,  the  yellow-shaft- 
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Let  the  wild 
Lean-headed  Eagles  yelp  alone. 

Tennyaon,  Princess,  vii, 

Now  a  hen  yelpa  on  the  other  side,  and  he  [a  turkey-cock] 
pauses  between  the  two  calls,  then  struts  and  gobbles 
again.  Sport  viith  Bod  and  Gun,  II.  762. 

yelp  (yelp),  n.  [<  ME.  yelp,  gelp,  <  AS.  gielp. 
gyip,  boast;  from  the  verb.]  If.  A  boast; 
boasting. — 3.  An  eager  bark  or  cry;  a  sharp, 
quick  bark  or  cry  caused  by  fear  or  pain. 

The  dog 
With  inward  yelp  and  restless  forefoot  plies 
His  f  imction  of  the  woodland.    Tennyaon,  Lucretius. 

He  put  the  dog's  nose  in  and  patted  him,  and  Spike  gave 
a  yelp,  as  if  a  rat  were  in  prospect. 

B.  D.  Bloi^emore,  Kit  and  Kitty,  xxiv. 

yelper  (yel'per),  n.  [<  ME.  yelpere;  <  yelp  + 
-eri.]     1.  One  who  boasts;  a  boaster. 

The  yelpere  is  the  cockou,  thet  ne  kan  uagt  zinge  bote 
of  him-zelue.  AyenMte  o/Inwyt,  p.  22. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  yelps.  Speciflcally- 
(a)  A  young  dog ;  a  whelp.  Hailiwcll.  (b)  In  ornith. : 
(1)  The  avoset,  Becurviroatra  avoeetta :  so  called  from  its 
cry.  [Local,  Eng.]  (2)  The  greater  yellowlegs,  Totanua 
melanoleucua.  Shore  Birds,  p.  37.  («)  A  whistle  or  call 
used  by  sportsmen  to  imitate  the  cry  of  the  wild  turkey- 
hen. 

We  now  take  our  yelper,  and  give  a  few  sharp  yelps ;  he 
[a  wild  turkey]  hears  the  call. 

Sport  with  Bod  and  Qun,  II.  762. 

yelping  (yel'ping),  n. 
verbal  n.  of  yelp,  v.'] 

The  uerthe  [fourth],  .  .  .  whereby  the  proude  sseaweth 
prede  of  his  herte  is  yelpingge.    AyenMte  oflnwyt,  p.  22. 

3.  The  act  of  giving  a  short,  sharp  cry  or  bark ; 
specifically,  the  cry  of  a  wild  turkey-hen,  or  an 
imitation  of  it. 

yeltt  (yelt).    A  contraction  of  yieldeth,  third 
person  singular  present  indicative  of  yield. 
yelting  (yel'ting),  n.    The  glass-eyed  snapper, 
Jjutjanus  caxis.    Sportsmam's  Gazetteer,  p.  399. 
yemant,  yemanryt.    Obsolete  variants  of  yeo- 
man, yeomanry. 

yemet,  n.  [ME.  yeme,  geme,  yome,  gome,  <  AS. 
*gedm^,  OS.  goma  =  MD.  goom  =  MLGr.  gom 
=  OHGr.  gouma,  gauma,  MHG.  goumie,  goum 
=  Icel.  gavmr,  also  gaum,  heed,  care,  obser- 
vance. Cf .  gaurn^,  gawm,  a  var.  of  yeme,  due 
to  the  Scand.  forme.]  Notice;  care;  need; 
attention. 

36  trewlyle  toke  geme 

In  worlde  with  me  to  dwell, 

There  shall  se  sitte  be-deme 

XIj  kyndis  of  Israeli.        VorkPlaya,  p.  238. 

This  was  the  tixte  trewly,  I  toke  ful  gode  geme. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xvii.  12. 


[<  MB.  yelping,  gulping; 
If.  Boasting. 


Yellow-wood  (Cladrasit's  tinctoria).    a,  pod. 

North  Carolina.    It  grows  from  30  to  45  feet  high,  ai)d 

bears  pinnate  leaves  with  seven  to  ten  leaflets,  and  ample 

racemes  of  white  pea-like  flowers  drooping  from  the  ends 

of  the  branches.  It  is  highly  ornamental  for  both  flow- 
ers and  foliage.    It  has  a  hard  yellow  wood,  which  is  used 

for  fuel  and  to  some  extent  for  gun-stocks,  and  yields  a 

clear  yellow  dye.    For  another  American  yellow-wood, 

see  Schsefferia.    The  Osage  orange,  MaaVwra  a/uranimea, 

of  the  same  genus  as  the  fustic,  is  sometimes  so  named, 

as  is  also  the  shrub-yellowroot,  Xanthorrhiza  apiifolia. 

3.  Same  as  white  teak.    See  feofc.— Australian 

yellow-wood.     See  light  yellow-wood  and  Queensland 

yellow-wood.    Aeronychia  liems,  of  the  TJM^oce*,  found  at 

Moreton  Bay,  is  also  called  yellow-wood,  as  are  Hovea  lon- 

gipea,  a  tall  leguminous  slirub,  and  Xanthoatemon  pachy- 

spermti,  of  the  Myrtaceee, — Oape  yelloW-WOOd,  Podocar- 

pus  Thunbergii,  a  small  tree  with  bright-yellow  flne- 

grained  wood,  very  handsome  when  polished.    Compare 

Natal  yellow-wood. — East  Indian  yellow-wood,  the 

satin-wood,  ChloroxylonSumtenia;  also,  Podoearpua  lati- 

folia,  an  evergreen  80  feet  high,  with  aromatic  wood.— 

Light  yellow-wood,  a  tree,  Bhus  rhodanthema,  of  New 

South  Wales,  growing  70  or  80  feet  high,  peculiai'  in  its 

genus  in  bearing  large  red  flowers.    The  wood  is  of  a 

light-yellow  color,  sound  and  durable,  close-grained,  and 

taldng  a  fine  polish  ;  it  Is  one  of  the  best  cabinet-woods 

of  its  locality.    The  Queensland  yellow-wood  has  also 

been  called  by  this  name.— Natal  yelloW-WOOd,  Podo- 

carpus  elongata,  a  tree  from  30  to  70  feet  high,  with  a 

close-grained  wood  extensively  used  in  building  and  for 

furniture,  though  not  bearing  exposure.    The  bastard 

yellow- wood  of  the  Natal  region  is  P.  pruinoaa,  with  the 

wood  pale-yellow,  tough,  and  durable,  extensively  used 

for  building.  — Prickly  yellow-wood,  the  West  Indian 

Xanthoxylum  Ca/ribseum,  (X.  Clava-Herculis  of  some  au- 
thors), a  tree  from  20  to  60  feet  high ;  the  wood  is  used 

for  making  furniture  and  inlaying;  the  prickly  young 

stems  are  made  into  walking-sticks.  Also  called  prickle- 
yellow.    Other  West  Indian  xanthoxylums  are  also  called 

yellow-wood.—  Queensland  yellow-wood,  Flind.ersia 

Oxleyajna  (Oxleya  xanthoxyla),  also  called  white  teak  (which 

see,  under  teaK)  and  light  yellow-wood.    F.  Schottiana,  of 

the  same  region,  is  a  valuable  shade-tree  of  the  same 

name. 
yellow-wort  (yel'o-wfert),  n.    A  European  an- 
nual plant,  Chlora  perfoliata,  of  the  gentian 

family.    It  is  a  very  glaucous  plant,  about  a  toot  high, 

the  stem-leaves  in  pairs  and  connate-perfoliate,  the  flow- 
ers bright-yellow  in  loose  terminal  cymes.    Also  called 

yellow  centaury. 
yellow-wrack  (yel'o-rak),  n.    A  seaweed,  As- 

eophyllum  nodosum  {Fucus  nodosum  of  Linnssus). 
yellowy  (yel'o-i),  a.    [<  yellow  +  -y\1    Some- 
what yellow;  yellowish;  flavescent. 

A  little  kerchief  of  cobweb  muslin  and  ancient  yellowy 
lace  .  .  .  is  *'  Over  her  decent  shoulders  drawn." 

B.  Broughton,  Joan,  ii.  2. 

yelm  (yelm),  n.  [<  ME.  *gelm,  <  AS.  gelm,  gilm, 
a  handful.  Cf.  glean^.']  A  handful;  a  sheaf 
of  straw  or  grain.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
yelm  (yelm),  v.  t.  and  i.  [<  yelm,  ».]  To  lay 
straw  in  order  fit  for  use  by  a  thatcher.  Halli- 
well.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
A  woman  yelming  14  days.  Is.  9d. 

H.  HaU,  Society  in  Elizabethan  Age,  App.  II. 

yelp  (yelp),  v.  i.  [Also  dial,  yaup,  yawp;  <  MB. 
yelpen,  gelpen,  boast,  <  AS.  gilpan,  gielpan,  gyl- 
pan  (pret.  gealp)  (MHG.  gelfen),  boast,  exult, 
=  Icel.  gjdlpa,  yelp ;  perhaps  ult.  akin  to  yell. 
The  mod.  sense  'yelp'  as  a  dog  is  prob.  due  to 
Scand.  Cf.  yawp.']  If.  To  boast;  cry  up  a 
thing;  erult;  brag. 

This  zenne  is  ybounde  ine  than  [the  one]  thet  be  his 
ogene  mouthe  him  yelpth  other  of  his  wytte,  other  of  his 
kenne,  otlier  of  his  workes.         AyenMte  of  Invryt,  p.  22. 
I  kepe  noght  of  armes  for  to  yelpe. 

Chaucer,  Knight  s  Tale,  1. 1380. 

2.  To  give  a  sharp,  shriU,  quick  cry,  resem- 
bling a  bark;  bark  sharply  and  shrilly;  yawp: 
said  of  dogs,  and  also  of  some  other  creatures, 
especially  a  wild  turkey-hen. 

The  moment  Wolf  entered  the  house  his  crest  fell, . . . 
and  at  the'  least  flourish  of  a  broom-stick  or  ladle  he 
would  fly  to  the  door  with  yelping  precipitation.  .  .        ,      ,        „ 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  49.  yenet,  v.    An  obsolete  fojrm  of  yawn. 


yemeti  «•  [ME.  yemen,  gemen,  <  AS.  geman,  gie- 
man,  gyman  =  OS.  gomean  =  OHGr.  goumjan, 
goumon,  goumen,  MHG.  goumen  =  Goth,  gatim- 
jam,  take  care  of,  observe ;  from  the  noun.]  I. 
trams.  To  care  for;  guard;  take  care  of;  pro- 
tect. 

Two  geutilmen  ther  were  that  yemede  the  place. 

Tale  of  Gamelyn,  1.  267. 

The  cheuyteyns  cheet  that  ge  chesse  euere 
Weren  all  to  yonge  of  geris  to  yeme  swyche  a  rewme. 
Bicha/rd  the  Bedeleas,  i.  89. 

II,  intrans.  To  take  care ;  be  careful. 

Ensaumple  of  me  take  ge  schall, 
Euer  for  to  ge-me  in  gouthe  and  elde. 
To  be  buxsome  in  boure  and  hall, 
Ilkone  for  to  bede  othir  belde. 

York  Plays,  p.  236. 

yemert,  n,  [MB.  gemere;  <  yeme  +  -eri.]  A 
guardian. 

Do  kynge  and  queue  and  alle  the  comune  after 
gyue  the  alle  that  thei  may  giue  as  for  the  best  gemere, 
ijid  as  thou  demest  wil  thei  do  alle  here  dayes  after. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiii.  170. 

yemola  (ye-mo'la),  n.  [Japanese.]  An  oil  ex- 
pressed from  the  seeds  of  Ferilla  arguta.  See 
Perilla. 

yeni.(yen),  adv.    A  dialectal  form  of  yon. 

yen^t,  n.  pi.    A  variant  of  eyen,  plural  of  eye^. 

yen^  (yen),  n.  [Jap.,  <  Chinese  yuen,  round,  a 
round  thing,  a  dollar.]  The  monetary  unit  of 
Japan  since  1871,  represented  (a)  by  a  gold 
coin  weighing  1.666  grams,  .900  fine,  and  thus 
practicaUy  equal  in  value  to  the  United  States 

,gold  dollar;  and  (&)  by  a  silver  coin  weighing 
26.956  grams  (416  grains),  .900  fine,  and  thus 
about  equal  to  the  silver  dollar  of  the  United 
States.  The  yen  is  divided  into  hundredths  called  sen, 
and  into  mills  called  rin.  One-,  two-,  five-,  ten-,  and  twen- 
ty-yen pieces  are  coined,  and  the  fractional  silver  currency 
consists  of  five-,  ten-,  twenty-,  and  flfty-sen  pieces.  See 
cut  on  following  page. 

yender  (yen'der),  adv.     A  dialectal  form  of 


yeni 


yeni  (yen'i),  n. 
[S.  Amer.]  A 
South  Ameri- 
can tanager, 
CalUste  yeni. 
Yeiusean,Ten- 
iseian  (yen-i- 
se'an,  -yan),  a. 
Of  "or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Yeni- 
sei, a  large  riv- 
er in  Siberia. 
yenite  (yen'it), 
n.  [Alsojemte; 
<  Jena,  a  town 
in  Germany,  + 
-ite^.']  In  min- 
eral., same  as 
ilvaite. 

yeoman  (yo'- 
raan),  n. ;  pi. 
yeomen  (-men). 
[Early  mod.  B. 
yoman;  <  ME. 
yoman,  yomon, 
ghoman,  yeman, 
geman,  gheman; 
not  found  in 
AS.,  hut  proh. 
existent         as 


Reverse. 
Silver  Veil.    (Size  of  original.) 


man,  gxman  (= 
OFries.  gaman, 
gamon,  a  villager  (ef.  gdfoVc,  people  of  a  vil- 
lage), =  MD.  goymannen,  arbitrators,  =  leel. 
gieimaclhr,  a  franklin — rare,  and  prob.  <  AS.); 
<.  AS.  *ga,,*ged,  *ge,  a  district  or  village,  as 
in  comp.  iel-ge,  'province  of  eels,'  OMgu^d, 
Noxga-gd  (=  OPries.  gd,  go  (pi.  gae),  a  district 
village,  =  MD.  gowtoe  (in  comp.  goo-,  goy-,  go-}, 
a  village,  field,  D.  gouvi,  gouwe,  a  province,  = 
MLG.  go,  LG.  goe,  gohe,  in  comp.  go-,  a  dis- 
trict, =  OHG.  gowi,  gouwi,  gewi,  MHG.  gou,  gov,, 
G.  gau,  a  province,  G.  dial,  gdu,  the  country, 
=  Goth,  gawi,  a  district),  -I-  man,  man.  The 
word  has  been  erroneously  explained  other- 
wise: (a)  A  contraction  of  a  supposed  ME. 
"yem^e-man, '  a  person  in  'charge,'  <  yeme,  care, 
+  man.    (&)  <  AS.  iuman,  a  forefather,  ancient, 

<  iu,  of  yore,  +  maw.  (c)  <  AS.  iung  man,  geong 
man,  young  man.    (d)  <  AS.  guma,  man.    (e) 

<  AS.  gemxne,  common.  These  attempts  are 
all  wrong.  That  which  refers  to  AS.  iung  man, 
geong  man,  finds  some  color  in  the  use  of  iung 
men  as  a  quasi-technical  name  for  a  body- 
guard; but  while  the  sense  might  seem  to  suit, 
it  is  impossible  to  derive  MB.  go-  or  ge-  from 
AS.  geong,  iung.  The  proper  modem  spelling 
is  yoman,  the  eo  being  appar.  due  to  an  attempt 
to  represent  in  one  spelling  the  two  variants 
yema/n  and  yoman;  the  eo  has  no  etymological 
justification,  as  it  has  to  some  extent  in  people.} 
If.  A  retainer ;  a  guard. 

gomen  than  dede  the  3ates  schette, 
&  wl^ttili  than  went  the  walles  forto  lende. 

Wmiam  ofPcUeme  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3649. 

A  yeman  hadde  he  and  aervaunts  name. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1. 101. 

2t.  A  gentleman  attendant  in  a  royal  or  noble 
household,  ranking  between  a  sergeant  and 
a  groom:  as,  yeoman  for  the  month,  a  butler; 
yeoman  of  the  crown;  yeoman  usher:  applied 
also  to  attendants  of  lower  grade :  as,  yeoman 
feuterer  (seefeuterer) ;  yeoman  of  the  chamber ; 
yeoman  of  the  wardrobe.  See  also  phrase  yeo- 
man of  the  guard,  below. 

Teamen  of  Chambre,  ini,  to  malce  beddes,  to  here  or  hold 
torches,  to  sette  bourdes,  .  .  .  and  suche  other  servyce  as 
the  .  .  .  usshei'B  of  chamhre  conimand  or  assigne. 

Quoted  in  Baiees  Boole  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  313,  note. 

Now  of  marschalle  of  halle  wylle  I  spelle,  . ,  . 
^OTreon-vsshere,  and  grome  also, 
vndur  hym  ar  thes  two. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  811. 

Hmochares,  whose  sonne  was  yoman  for  the  monthe 
with  the  kynge,  promysed  to  Fabricius,  thaune  beinge  con- 
suU,  to  sle  kynge  Pyrrus. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governoor,  iii.  6. 

The  lady  of  the  Strachy  married  the  yeoman  at  the  ward- 
robe. Shak.,  T.  S.,  li.  6.  46. 

Fourpersons,  who  had  been  yeomen  of  the  crown  to  Ed- 
ward I^,  were  taken  in  Southwark  and  hanged  at  Tyburn. 
J.  Clairdner,  Eichard  III.,  iv. 

Hence — Sf.  One  holding  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion, as  an  attendant  or  assistant,  journeyman, 
etc. 

Master  Fang,  have  you  entered  the  action? .  .  .  Where 's 
your  yeomtjmf   Is 't  a  lusty  yeomanf  will  a'  stand  to 't? 
Sftfflft.,  2Hen.  IY.,ii.  1.  4. 
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Enter  Master  Tenterhook,  Sergeant  Ambush,  and  Tea- 

mnn  Clutch. 

Ten   Come,  Sergeant  Ambush,  come,  Teaman  Clutch, 

yon 's  the  tavern ;  the  gentlemen  will  come  out  preaently. 

DekTcer  and  Webster,  Westward  Ho,  in.  2. 

The  reason  for  calling  the  journeymen  of  the  craft  ^eo- 

men  and  bachelors,  was  probablythat  they  were  at  that 

time  in  England,  as  was  the  case  in  Germany,  not  allowed 

to  mairy  before  they  were  masters. 

English  OUds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  cxlvi.,  note. 

4.  In  old  Eng.  law,  one  having  free  land  of 
forty  shillings  by  the  year  (previously  five  no- 
bles), who  was  thereby  qualified  to  serve  on 
juries,  vote  for  knights  of  the  shire,  and  do  any 
other  act  for  which  the  law  required  one  who 
was  "probus  et  legalis  homo"  {Blaekstone, 
Com.,  I.  xii.);  hence,  in  recent  English  use, 
one  owning  (and  usually  himself  cultivating) 
a  small  landed  property ;  a  freeholder. 

I  tpress  me  none  but  good  householders,  yeomen's  sons. 
SAa*.,lHeu.  IV.,  iv.  2.  16. 

Now  do  I  smell  th'  astrologer's  trick : ,  he'll  steep  me 

In  soldiers  blood,  or  boil  me  in  a  caldron 

Of  barbarous  law  French ;  or  anoint  me  over 

With  supple  oil  of  great  men's  services ; 

For  these  three  means  raise  yeomen  to  the  gentry. 

Tornkis  (?),  Albumazar,  ii.  2. 
The  yeoman  or  Common  People,  .  .  .  who  have  some 
Lands  of  their  own  to  live  upon ;  For  a  Carn  of  Land,  or 
a  Plough  Land,  was  in  ancient  Time  of  the  yearly  Value 
of  five  Nobles,  and  this  was  the  Living  of  a  Stokeman  or 
Teaman;  And  in  our  Law  they  are  called  Legales  Homi- 
nes, a  Word  familiar  iu  Writs  and  Inquests. 

OuUlim,  Display  of  Heraldry  (ed.  1724),  II.  274. 
After  the  economical  changes  which  marked  the  early 
years  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  yeoman  class  was 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  body  of  tenant  farm- 
ers, whose  interests  were  very  much  the  same  as  those 
of  the  smaller  freeholders,  and  who  shared  with  them  the 
common  name  of  yeoman.        Stuiibs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  480. 

5.  In  the  United  States  navy,  an  appointed 
petty  officer  who  has  charge  of  the  stores  in 
his  department.  The  ship's  yeoman  has  charge  of  the 
boatswains',  carpenters',  sailmakers*  stores,  etc.,  and  the 
engineer's  yeoman  has  charge  of  all  stores  in  the  engi- 
neer's department,  while  the  paymaster's  yeoma.n  takes 
care  of  provisions,  clothing,  and  small  stores,  and  issues 
them  as  directed. 

6.  A  member  of  the  yeomanry  cavalry.     See 

yeomanry,  4:.  Aytoun Yeoman  bedel.    See  bedel. 

— Yeoman  of  the  guard,  in  England,  a  member  of  the 
body-guard  of  the  sovereign.    See  be^-eater,  2. 

There  came  a  country  gentleman  (a  sufficient  yeoman) 
up  to  towue,  who  had  severall  sonnes,  but  one  an  extra- 
ordinary proper  handsome  fellowe,  whom  he  did  hope  to 
have  preferred  to  be  a  yeoman  of  the  guard. 

Aubrey,  Lives  (Walter  Balegh). 

Yeoman's  service,  powerful  or  efficient  aid,  support,  or 
help :  in  allusion  to  the  strength  and  bravery  of  the  yeo- 
'   men  in  the  English  armies  of  early  times. 

I  once  did  hold  it,  as  our  statists  do, 

A  baseness  to  write  fair,  andlabour'd  much 

How  to  forget  that  learning,  but,  sir,  now 

It  did  me  yeoman's  service.    Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 36. 

yeomanly  (yo'man-li),  a.  [<  yeoman  +  -fyl.] 
Of  yeoman's  rani';  hence,  plain ;  homely ;  sim- 
ple; humble. 

It  would  make  him  melancholy  to  see  his  yeomanly  fa- 
ther cut  his  neighbours'  throats  to  mak.ehis  son  a  gentle- 
man.       B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iv.  1. 

The  simplicity  and  plainnesse  of  Christianity,  which  to 
the  gorgeous  solemnities  of  Paganisme  and  the  sense  of 
the  Worlds  Children  seeni'd  but  a  homely  and  Teomanly 
Keligion.  HUton,  Keformation  in  Eng.,  i. 

yeomanly  (yo'man-li),  adv.  [<  yeoman  +  -ly^.} 
Bravely ;  as  witti  the  strength  of  a  yeoman. 

"Saint  George  strike  for  nsl"  exclaimed  the  Enight; 
"  do  the  false  yeomen  give  way?"  "No !"  exclaimed  Re- 
becca, "  they  bear  themselves  right  yeomaniy." 

Scott,  Ivanhoe,  xxix. 

yeomanry  (yo'man-ri),  n.     [Early  mod.  E.  also 
yeomandrie;  <  ME.  yemanry,  gemanry;  <  yeoman 
+  -ry  (see  -ery).}    1.  The  collective  estate  or 
body  of  yeomen ;  yeomen  collectively. 
Gentyllys  and  gemanry  of  goodly  lyff  lad. 

Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  1. 

God  haffe  mersey  on  Robyn  Hodys  soUe, 
And  saffe  all  god  yemanrey ! 
Babin  Hood  amd  the  Potter  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  32). 

Next  afterthe  gentry,  inrespect  of  that  political  weight 
which  depends  on  the  ownership  of  land,  was  ranked  the 
great  body  of  freeholders,  the  yeomanry  of  the  middle 
ages.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  480. 

2t.  Service ;  retainers ;  those  doing  a  vassal's 
service. 

Then  Robin  Hood  took  those  brethren  good 
To  be  of  his  yeomandrie. 
Biobin  Bood  and  the  Beggar  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  267). 

3t.  That  which  befits  a  yeoman. 

"Be  mey  trowet,  thow  seys  soyt,"  seyde  Roben, 
"  Thow  seys  god  yemp.nrey." 
Rabin  Hood  and  the  Potter  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  22). 

4.  A  volunteer  cavalry  force  originally  em- 
bodied in  Great  Britain  during  the  wars  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  consisting  to  a  great 
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extent  of  gentlemen  or  wealthy  farmers.  They 
undergo  six  days  of  training,  and  must  attend  a  certain 
number  of  drills  yearly,  lor  which  they  receive  a  money 
allowance.  They  must  furnish  their  own  horses,  but  have 
a  small  allowance  for  clothing— the  government  also  sup- 
plying arms  and  ammunition.  Unlike  the  ordinary  volun- 
teer force,  the  yeomanry  cavalry  may  be  called  out  to  aid 
the  civil  power,  in  addition  to  being  liable  lor  service  on 
invasion  of  the  country  by  a  foreign  enemy.— Yeomanry 
Act,  an  English  statute  of  1804  (44  Geo.  III.,  c.  54)  consoli- 
dathig  and  amending  the  laws  relating  to  the  corps  of  yeo- 
manry and  volunteers  and  regulating  them. 
yep  (yep),  a.  [Also  yap;  So.  yap,  yarp  (E.  dial. 
yepper) ;  <  ME.  yepe,  gepe,  gep,  giep,  geep,  shrewd, 
prudent,  fresh,  brisk,  eager,<  AS.  geap  {geapp-), 
gedp,  crafty,  cunning,  shrewd,  subtle,  bent, 
curved,  open,  spread  out.]  Fresh;  brisk;  live- 
ly; vigorous.  [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 
For  hit  is  30!  &  nwe  ser  [Yule  and  New  Yeai-],  &  here  ar 
7633  monv 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  284. 

Whil  thow  art  gong  and  j-cj).  . 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xi.  287. 


yeplyt,  a^v.     [=  Sc.  yaply;  <  MB.  geply,  gap- 

liche,  gepliche,  <  AS.  geaplice,  shrewdly,  <  geap, 

gedp,  shrewd.]    Promptly;  quickly;  at  once. 

Thon  knowez  the  couenauntez  kest  vus  by-twene, 

At  this  tyme  twelmonyth  thou  toke  that  the  failed, 

&  I  schulde  at  this  nwe  gere  geply  the  quyte. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2244. 

We  muste  yappely  wende  in  at  this  yate, 

For  he  that  comes  to  courte  to  curtesye  muste  vse  hym. 

Tork  Plays,  p.  279. 

yer  (y6  or  yu),  ado.    A  dialectal  variant  of  here. 

[Southern  XJ.  S.] 

Bimeby,  fus'  news  you  know,  yer  come  Brer  Rabbit. 

J.  C.  Harris,  Uncle  Remus,  xviii. 

-yer.  [(a)  A  var.  of  -Je»-i,  <  ME.  -ier,  -yer,  -iere 
(see  -jeri).  (6)  Formerly  also  -ier;  <  MB.  -^er, 
-yere,  -gere,  being  the  suffix  -er  with  g,  orig.  g, 
belonging  to  the  root  (see  howyer,  etc.).]  A 
termination  of  nouns  of  agent,  as  in  howyer, 
lawyer,  sawyer,  and  formerly  in  lovyer,  etc.  See 
-ier^  and  howyer,  etc. 

yerba  (yer'ba),  n.  [Sp.,  lit.  herb,  <  L.  herha, 
herb :  see  herb.}  The  Paraguay  tea,  or  mate. 
See  mate*.  Abbreviated  from  y&rha  de  mate  or 
yerha-mate. — Yerba  buena.  See  Micromeria. — Yer- 
ba de  colubra.  See  Herpestis.—Yetba,  del  obo,  a 
shrub,  Rhamnus  Califbmicus.  See  Mhamnus.—Yetba, 
de  mate.  See  def.  above.— Yerba  mansa,  a  Califomian 
herb,  Anem^opsis  Califamica,  of  the  Piperaceae.  The  flow- 
ers are  small  and  numerous  on  a  conical  receptacle  sur- 
rounded by  a  whitish  involucre,  the  whole  having  the 
aspect  of  an  anemone.  The  rootstock  has  a  pungent, 
aromatic,  and  astringent  taste.— Yerba  reuma,  a  weed, 
Frarikenittt  grandifolia,  of  Texas,  California,  etc.,  whose 
leaves  are  used  as  an  astringent  stimulant  application  for 
catarrhs. — Yerba  santa.    Same  as  bear's-weed. 

yerba-mate  (yer'ba-ma'te),  n.  [<  Sp.  yerha, 
herb  (see  yerha),  +  mate,  a  cup:  see  matei.} 
Same  as  yerha. 

yerblia,  n.    Same  &sjerhoa. 

yercum (yer'kum),  n.  [E.  Ind.  (Madras):  Tamil 
erukku,  errukam.}  1.  An  East  Indian  shrub  or 
small  tree,  Calotropis  gigantea.  The  fiber  of  its  in- 
ner bark  is  extremely  tough  and  durable,  and  is  made  into 
bow-strings,  fish-lines,  and  nets.  The  name  belongs  also 
to  C.  procera,  which,  in  common  with  this  species,  has  a 
medicinal  root-bark.  Also  called  madar. 
2.  The  fiber  obtained  from  this  plant. 

yerciun-fiber  (y6r'kum-fi'''b6r),  n.  Same  as 
yercum,  2. 

yerdt,  yerdet, «.  Middle  English  forms  of  yardi-, 
yard^. 

yereH,  «•    An  old  spelling  of  year. 

yere^  (yer),  adv.  A  dialectal  variant  of  here. 
[Southern  U.  8.] 

yerga  (yfer'ga),  n.  [Cf .  Rubs.  (Cossack)  ergaM, 
skin  of  a  horse  or  camel.]  A  woolen  material 
made  for  horse-blankets. 

yerkH,  v.    A  Middle  English  form  of  yarJc^. 

yerk2  (yferk),  v.     [Also  yark;  a  var.  of  jerk^.} 

1.  trans.  1.  To  lash;  strike  smartly;  beat; 
hence,  to  rouse ;  excite.    [Obsolete  or  Scotch.] 

Yerk  him  soundly ; 
Twas  Rhadamanth's  sentence ;  do  your  office,  Furies. 
Massinger,  A  Very  Woman,  ii.  3. 
Stripes  justly  given  yerk  ns  with  their  fall. 
But  causeless  whipping  smarts  the  most  ofall. 

Herrick,  Smart. 
Just  now  I've  ta'en  the  fit  o '  rhyme. 
My  barmie  noddle's  working  prime, 
My  fancy  yerkit  up  sublime 

Wi' hasty  summon.    B«m«,  To  James  Smith. 

2.  To  throw,  thrust,  or  puU  sharply  or  sud- 
denly; jerk;  move  with  a  jerk.  [Obsolete  or 
provincial.] 

He  yerked  up  his  trousers.         5.  Judd,  Margaret,  L  6. 

3.  To  bind  or  tie  tightly  or  with  a  jerk.  [Scotch.] 
But  he  Is  my  sister's  son  — my  own  nephew— our  flesb 

and  blood  —  and  his  hands  and  feet  are  verked  as  tight  as 
cords  can  he  drawn.  Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian  Iii. 
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II.  intrans.  1.  To  lash  out,  as  ahorse;  kick. 
[Obsolete  or  provineial.] 

I  holde  him  not  for  a  good  beast  that  when  they  lade 
him  will  stand  stocli  stil,  and  when  they  unlade  him  will 
yerke  out  behinde. 

Guevara,  Letters  (tr.  by  Hellowes,  1577),  p.  81. 
The  horse,  being  mad  withal,  yerked  out  behind. 

North. 

2.  To  move  with  sudden  jerks ;  jerk.    [Obso- 
lete or  provincial.] 

Skud  from  the  lashes  of  my  yerUng  rune. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villanie,  i.,  Prol. 

yerk^  (y6rk),  n.  [<  yerh'^,  «.]  A  sudden  or 
quick  thrust  or  motion;  a  kick;  a  smart 
stroke ;  a  blow.  Also  yark.  [Obsolete  or  pro- 
vincial.] 

A  yarke  of  a  whip.  Vlorio,  p.  98. 

Imagine  twenty  thousand  of  them  .  .  .  battering  the 
warriors'  faces  into  mummy  i)y  terrible  yerks  from  their 
hinder  hoofs.  Swift,  Gulliver  s  Travels,  iv.  12. 

yerl  (y6rl),  n.    A  Scotch  form  of  earl. 
yernH,  i>.  i.    An  old  spelling  of  yea/rn^. 
yernH,  a.    [ME.,  <  As.  georn,  eager :  see  yearri^, 
«.]    Brisk;  lively;  sprightly;  eager. 

But  of  hir  song  it  was  as  loud  and  yerne 
As  any  swalwe  sittynge  on  a  heme. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  71. 

yern^t,  «'•  «•  [ME.  girnen,  gernen,  <  AS.  geyrnan, 
gesernan,  ran,  tr.  run  for,  gain  by  running,  < 
ge-  +  yrnan,  lerncm,  run:  see  run^,  renX,  and  cf. 
earrfifyearnfi.l    To  run;  pass  swiftly. 

Thus  girmz  the  gere  in  sisterdayez  mony, 
&  wynter  wyndez  agayn. 
Sir  Oawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  629. 

yern^t,  n.  and  a.    An  old  form  of  i/ron. 
yernet,  a^-  [ME. ,  <  AS.  georne,  eagerly,  <  georn, 
eager:  see  yarn^,  yern^,  a.']     1.  Soon;  early. 

If  I  late  or  yeme 
Wold  it  biwreye,  or  dorst,  or  sholde,  or  konne. 

Chaueeri  Troilus,  iii.  376. 
2.  Quickly;  promptly. 

What  nede  were  it  this  preyere  for  to  weme, 
Syne  ye  shul  both  han  folk  and  toun  as  yeme. 

Ch/mcer,  Troilus,  iv.  112. 

yerneyt,  «■    An  obsolete  form  of  vrowy^. 

Thou  didste  beholde  It  vntil  there  came  a  stone  smyten 
out  without  handis,  which  smitte  the  image  vpon  his 
yermy  &  ertheu  f  eete,  broking  them  al  to  powlder. 

Joye,  Expos,  of  Daniel,  ii. 
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comp.  gawrsdagen,  igaar)  =  Sw.  gdr  =  L.  heri 
=  Gr.  xBe^  =  Skt.  hyas,  yesterday.  Tester-  prop, 
occurs  only  in  comp.,  yesterday,  -eve,  -night, 
etc.,  where  it  represents  an  orig.  adj.  in  the  abl. 
or  ace.,  agreeing  witH  its  noun.]  Belonging  to 
the  day  preceding  the  present ;  next  before  the 
present:  used  in  the  compounds  given  below, 
and  rarely,  by  license,  as  a  quasi-adjective. 

To  love  an  enemy,  the  only  one 
Remaining  too,  whom  yesier  sun  beheld 
Mustering  her  charms. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  ii.  1. 

yesterday  (yes't6r-da),  aOu.  [Also  dial,  yister- 
day;  <  ME.  yesterday,  gisterdai,  gusterdai,  ghis- 
tredai,  gurstendai,  <  AS.  geostrandseg,  giestran- 
dseg,  gystrandseg  =  D.  gisteren  dag,  dag  van  gis- 
ter,  yesterday,  =  Goth,  gistradagis  (found  only 
once,  in  the  alternative  sense  'to-morrow') ;  = 
L.  hestemo  die,  yesterday;  as  yester-  +  day^.^ 
On  the  day  preceding  this  day;  on  the  day  last 
past. 

Thei  seiden  to  hym,  For  [Fro]  gistirdwi  in  the  seuenthe 
our  the  f euer  lette  him.  WyeW,  John  iv.  52. 

I  saw  him  yesterday,  or  t'  other  day. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  1.  56. 

yesterday  (yes't6r-da),  n.     [<  yesterday,  adv."] 

The  day  last  past ;  the  day  next  before  the 

present:  often  used  figuratively  for  time  not 

long  gone  by;  time  in  the  immediate  past. 

We  are  but  of  yesterday,  and  know  nothing.  Job  viii.  9. 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time, 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.    Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  6.  22. 
I  love  to  watch  how  the  day,  tired  as  it  is,  lags  away 
reluctantly,  and  hates  to  be  called  yesterday  so  soon. 

Havjthome,  Seven  Gables,  xiv. 

yestereve  (yes'ter-ev),  adv.  and  n.  [<  ME.  gis- 
temeve;  a  later  form  of  yestereven.']    Same  as 


yernfult,  a.  A  spelling  of  _ 
yernut,  yarnut  (y^r'nut,  yar'nut),  n.  [See 
ariiot,  earfhwut.'i  The  earthnut  or  hawknut, 
Conopodium  denudatum  (JBvmmm  flexuosum). 
yes  (yes),  adv.  [Also  dial,  yis;  <  ME.  gis,  gus,  < 
AS.  gise,  gese,  yes ;  perhaps  reduced,  by  reason 
of  its  frequent  use  and  its  essentially  unitary 
meaning,  from  ged  si, '  yea,  be  it  (so) ' :  ged,  yea ; 
si,  sy  (=  G.  sei  =  L.  sit,  etc.),  3d  pers.  pi.  subj. 
of  be6n,  be:  see  6ei.  It  is  possible  that  the 
second  element  is  a  reduced  form  of  swa,  so; 
of.  F.  8p.  F^.  It.  si,  yes,  <  L.  sic,  so.]  A  word 
which  expresses  affirmation  or  consent:  op- 
posed to  no.  It  is  also  used,  like  yea,  to  en- 
force by  repetition  or  addition  something  which 
precedes. 

Hast.  But,  by  your  leave,  it  never  yet  did  hurt 
To  lay  down  likelihoods  and  forms  of  hope. 

L.  Bard.  Yes,  if  this  present  quality  of  war, 
Indeed  the  instant  action :  a  cause  on  foot 
Lives  so  in  hope  as  in  an  early  spring 
We  see  the  appearing  buds. 

ShaJt.,  2  Hen.  IT.,  i.  3.  36. 
Yes,  you  despise  the  man  to  books  confin'd. 

Pape,  Moral  Essays,  i.  1. 

May.  See,  see !  what 's  he  walks  yonder?  is  he  mad? 
Fiul.  That  'a  a  musician :  yes,  he 's  besides  himself. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  iv.  4. 
Will  spring  return? .  .  . 
Yes,  prattlers,  yes.    The  daisy's  flower 
Again  shall  paint  your  summer  bower. 

Seott,  Marmion,  i..  Int. 
[For  distinction  between  yes  and  yea,  no  and  inay,  see 
yea.] 
yesk  (yesk),  v.  i.    A  variant  of  yex.     [Old  Bng. 
and  Scotch.] 

I  yeske,  I  gyue  a  noyse  out  of  my  stomacke.  .  .  .  Whan 
he  yesketh  next,  tell  hym  some  straunge  newes,  and  he 
shall  leave  it.  Palsgrave,  p.  786. 

yestt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  yeast. 

yester-  (yes'ter).  [<  ME.  yester-,  yister-,  gis- 
ter-,  guster-,  g%istv/r-,  yhistre-,  gersten-,  gursten- 
(only  in  comp.),  <  AS.  geostram-,  giestran-,  gys- 
tran-,  gyrstan-  (only  in  comp.,  genstran-dasg, 
etc. )  =  ti.  gisteren  {dag  van  gister)  =  OHG.  geste- 
ron,  gestre,  MHG.  gestern,  gester,  G.  gestern,  adv., 
yesterday  (OHG.  e-gestern,  day  after  to-morrow, 
day  before  yesterday),  =  Goth,  gistra  (in  gistra- 
dagis, to-morrow)  =  L.  Ikestemus,  of  yesterday; 
with  orig.  compar.  suffix -fra,  from  a  base  (Teut. 
yes-)  seen  in  leel.  gier,  gdr  =  Dan.  gaar  (in 


In  hope  that  you  would  come  here 
Yester-eve.  B.  Jonson,  The  Satyr. 

yestereven  (yes'tfer-e^vn),  adv.  [<  ME.  yister- 
even,  giisimrevyn;  i  yester-  +  eeern^.]  On  the 
evening  of  the  day  preceding  the  present. 

yestereven  (yes't6r-e"vn),  «.  [<  yestereven, 
ado.']    The  evening  last  past. 

And  dim  grows  Atli's  roof-sun 
O'er  yestereven's  feast. 

William  Morris,  Sigurd,  iv. 

yesterevening  (yes'ter-ev'^ning),  n.  [<  yester- 
+  evening.]    Same  as  yestereven. 

The  Village  .  .  .  had  been  seized  and  flred 
Late  on  the  yester-evening. 

Coleridge,  Destiny  of  Nations. 

yesterfangt  (yes't6r-fang),  n.  [<yester-  +fang.'] 
That  which  was  taken,  captured,  or  caught  on 
the  previous  day  or  former  occasion. 

Although  milians  and  infinite  numbers  of  them  [fish]  be 
taken,  yet  on  the  next  [day]  their  losse  will  be  so  supplied 
with  new  store  that  nothing  shall  be  missing  of  the  yes- 
terfang. 

Boethviis,  Descrip.  of  Scotland  (trans.),  ix.  (Holinshed's 

[Chron.,  L). 

yestermorn  (yes't6r-m6rn),  it.  [<  yester-  + 
morn.]  The  mom  or  morning  before  the  pres- 
ent ;  the  morning  last  past.    Mowe. 

And  a  dozen  segars  are  lingering  yet 
Of  the  thousand  of  yestermmn. 

HaUeck,  Epistles,  etc. 

yestermorning  (yes't6r-m6r"ning),  n.  [<  yester- 

-H  morning.]    Same  as  yestermorn. 
yesternignt  (yes'ter-nit),  adv.     [<  ME.  gester- 

nigtjgisternigt,  gustm-nigt,  yerstenenight;  <  yester- 

+  night]    On  the  night  last  past. 

My  lord,  I  think  I  saw  him  yesternight. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 189. 

I  was  invited  yesternight  to  a  solemn  Supper. 

Howell,  Letters,  ii.  13. 

yesternight  (yes'ter-nit),  n.  [<  yesternight, 
adv.]    The  night  last  past. 

I  saw  their  boats,  with  many  a  light. 
Floating  the  livelong  yesternight. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  iv.  9. 
Come  not  as  thou  earnest  of  late, 
Flinging  the  gloom  of  yesternight 
On  the  white  day.    Tennyson,  Ode  to  Memory. 

yester-year  (yes'ter-yer),  n.  Last  year.  [Rare.] 

But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year? 

D.  G.  Bossetti,  Ballad  of  Dead  Ladles. 

yestreen  (yes-tren'),  adv.  [Contracted  from 
yestereven.]  Last  evening;  last  night;  yester- 
night.    [Scotch.] 

The  bridegroom  may  forget  the  bride, 
Was  made  his  wedded  wife  yestreen. 

Bums,  Lament  for  Glenoairn. 

yestyt,  (t-    An  obsolete  form  of  yeasty. 


yet 

yetl  (yet),  adv.  and  conj.  [Also  dial,  yit;  <  ME. 
yet,  get,  git,  <  AS.  git,  get,  giet,  gyt,  gita,  geta 
=  OPries.  ieta,  eta,  ita,  Pries,  jiette  =  MHG. 
iezuo,  ieze,  G.  ietz,  now  jetzt,  archaic  Jefeo;  also 
MHG.  iezunt,  G.  jetzmid,  now ;  origiu  uncertain ; 
the  MHG.  iezuo  is  appar.  <  ie,  ever  '(or  a  form 
cognate  with  AS.  ge,  and),  H-  zvm,  to";  but  it 
may  merely  simulate  zuo.  For  a  similar  ease 
in  which  an  orig.  significant  terminal  syllable 
or  independent  word  has  probably  been  re- 
duced, see  yes.]  I,  adv.  1.  At  or  in  the  pres- 
ent time  or  juncture;  before  something  else; 
at  present;  now:  as,  shall  the  deed  be  done 
yetf  is  it  time  yet? 

You  have  often 
Begun  to  tell  me  what  I  am,  but  stopp'd,  .  .  . 
Concluding,  "Stay:  not  yet." 

Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2.  37. 
He  [Thales]  was  reputed  one  of  the  wise  men  that  made 
answer  to  the  question  when  a  man  should  marry  —  "A 
young  man,  not  yet;  an  elder  man,  not  at  all." 

Bacon,  MaiTiage  and  Single  Life  (ed.  1887). 

2.  In  addition;  over  and  above;  in  repetition; 
further;  besides;  still;  even:  used  especially 
with  comparatives. 

Yet  more  quarrelling  with  occasion  1 

Shak.,M.  of  v.,  iii.  5.  60. 
Yet  once  more,  O  ye  laurels,  .  .  . 
I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude. 

MUton,  Lycidas,  1. 1. 

8.  Still,  in  continuance  of  a  former  state;  at 
this  or  at  that  time,  as  formerly;  now  or  then, 
as  at  a  previous  period. 

And  it  [Jaffa]  was  oon  of  the  fyrst  Cityes  of  the  world 

Sounde  by  Japheth,  Noes  sonne,  and  bereth  yett  hys  name. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Bng.  Travell,  p.  24. 

While  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us.  Kom.  v.  8. 

I  see  him  yet,  the  princely  boy ! 

Seott,  L.  of  the  L.,  ii.  82. 

4.  At  or  before  some  future  time ;  before  all  is 
done. 

Hope  thou  in  God ;  for  I  shall  yet  praise  him.   Ps.  xlii.  11. 
He'll  be  hanged  yet. 
Though  every  drop  of  water 
.  .  .  gape  ...  to  glut  him. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  1.  61. 

5.  Up  to  the  present  time ;  thus  far;  hitherto; 
already:  usually  with  a  negative. 

The  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given  ;  because  that  Jesus, 
was  not  yet  glorilled.  John  vii.  39. 

Let  me  remember  thee  what  thou  hast  promised. 
Which  is  not  yet  performed  me. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  L  2.  244. 
Opportunity  hath  baulked  them  yet. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  ii.  1. 

The  Hand,  not  yet  Britain  but  Albion,  was  in  a  manner 
desert  and  inhospitable.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

Yet  is  often  accompanied  by  as  in  this  sense:  as,  I  have 
not  met  him  as  yet. 
Unreconciled  as  yet  to  heaven.    Sha^.,  Othello,  v.  2. 72.. 

6.  Though  the  case  be  such;  at  least;  at  any 
rate. 

Madam,  if  your  heart  be  so  obdurate, 
Vouchsafe  me  yet  your  picture  for  my  love. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  Iv.  2.  121. 

An  unhappy  Francois  who,  after  passing  eighteen  years- 
in  prison,  yet  won  the  grace  and  love  of  Joan  of  Naples- 
by  his  charms.     J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  330. 

Yet  is  sometimes  used  with  adjectives  or  participles  (withi 
or  without  a  hyphen)  to  denote  continuance  of  the  action, 
or  state,  or  as  equivalent  to  still. 

He  rose,  and  saw  the  field  deform'd  with  blood. 
An  empty  space  where  late  the  coursers  stood, 
The  wet-warm  Thracians  panting  on  the  coast. 

Pope,  lUad,  x.  612. 
Lavaine 
Betuming  brought  the  j/ei-unblazon'd  shield. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

II.  conj.  1.  Nevertheless ;  notwithstanding. 

He  restored  the  chief  butler  unto  his  butlership  again  ; 
.  .  .  yet  did  not  the  chief  butler  remember  Joseph,  but 
forgat  him.  Gen.  xl.  23. 

Blasted,  and  burnt,  and  blinded  as  I  was,  .  .  . 
0,  yet  methought  I  saw  the  Holy  Grail. 

Tennyson,  Holy  GraiL 

3.  Though. 

I  cannot  speak  to  her,  yet  she  urged  conference. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  i.  2.  270. 
3.  But. 

"No,  no,"  quoth  she,  "sweet  Death,  I  did  but  jest ; 
Yet,  pardon  me,  I  felt  a  kind  of  fear." 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  I.  998. 

Many  perished  raving  mad,  fancying  themselves  swini- 

niing  in  boundless  seas,  yet  unable  to  assuage  their  thirst. 

Irving,  Granada,  p.  45. 

yet^  (yet),  v.  t.  [Sc.  also  yit;  <  MB.  yeien,  geten, 
<  AS.  gedtan,  pour:  see  g^tsh.]  To  melt; 
found;  oast,  as  metal.  [Obsolete  or  provin- 
cial.] 

To  jett;  fundere,  fusare.  Cath.  Aug.,  p.  426. 

getynge  of  metelle,  as  bellys,  pannys,  potys,  and  other 
lyke.  '     Prompt.  Pa/rv.,  p.  538. 


yet 

Perfumed  with  sauonis  of  the  metalles  by  him  yottn. 
Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  i.  8. 
yet2  (yet),  n.   [<  yefi,  v.']  A  metal  pan  or  boiler. 
See  yefling,  2.    [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 
A  yete  [in  the  brewhouse]  and  twoo  shovelles  iiij'^. 

H.  Halt,  Society  in  Elizabethan  Age,  App.,  I. 

yets  (y«t),  «.  [African.]  A  West  African  volute 
of  the  genus  CymUum;  a  boat-shell.  See  cut 
under  Cynibium. 

Called  yet  by  Adanson,  who  tells  us  that  the  high  winds 
sometimes  drive  shoals  of  them  on  shore. 

P.  P.  Carpenter,  Lectnres  on  Mollnsca  (1861). 

yetapa  (yet'a-pa),  ji.  [S.  Amer.]  1.  A  South 
American  tyrant-flycatcher  of  the  geilus  Cyher- 
netes  or  Gubemetes  (which  see,  with  cut),  hav- 
ing a  deeply  f  orfioate  tail  longer  than  the  body. 
Also  called  yiperu. — 3.  [cap.']  [NL.]  A  genus 
including  these  birds.  Lesson,  1831. 
yetet,  v.  and  n.  Same  as  yet^. 
yetent.  A  Middle  English  form  of  the  past 
participle  of  getK 

yetling,  yetlin  (yet'ling,  -lin),  n.    [<  yep  + 
-Kn(/i.]    1.  Cast-iron.     [Scotch.]  —  2.  A  small 
iron  pan  with  a  bow-handle  and  three  feet. 
BalHwell.  ■  [Prov.  Eng.] 
yett  (yet),  n.    Another  form  of  yate.    [Scotch.] 
And  whan  he  came  till  the  castell  yett, 
His  mither  she  stood  and  leant  thereat. 
Sir  Olvfand  the  Blf-Eing's  Daughter  (Child's  Ballads, 

(I.  300). 
But  warily  tent,  when  ye  come  to  court  me, 
An'  come  na  unless  the  back  yett  be  a-jee. 

Bume,  Ayhistle  an'  I'll  Come  to  You. 

yeyet,  yevent.    Middle  English  forms  of  give^, 


yewi  (yS),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  yewe,  yeugh, 
ewe,  eugh,  ewgh,  yowe ;  <  ME.  ew,u,<.  AS.  iw  (in  an 
early  gloss,  iuu),  also  edw  =  D.  ijf=  OHGr.  zwa, 
MHG.  iioe,  Gr.  eibe  =  leel.  yr,  yew  (MH6.  and 
Icel.  also  a  bow  of  yew) ;  also,  in  another  form, 
AS.  edh  =  OLG.  zch  =  OHa.  iha,  G.  dial.  (Swiss) 
icTie,  ige;  cf.  F.  if,  Sp.  iva,  ML.  ivns,  yew  (< 
OH(J.);  Olr.  eo  (mod.  ir.  iubhar,  Gael,  iubhar, 
iughar)  =  W.  yw,  ywen  =  Com.  hivin  =  Bret. 
iven,  ivinen,  yew;  the  Celtic  forms  being  possi- 
bly original.]  1.  A  tree  of  the  genus  Taxus, 
the  common  yew  being 
T.  baccata  of  temperate 
Europe  and  Asia.  This 
is  a  slow-growing  and  long- 
lived  evergreen  of  moderate 
height  and  spreading  habit, 
with  a  thiclc  irregular  trunk 
and  dark  thick  foliage.  In 
Europe  the  yew  has  long 
been  planted  in  graveyards. 
There  are  several  dwarf, 
weeping,  and  variegated  va- 
rieties. The  golden  yew  has 
the  edge  of  the  leaves  in 
spring  of  a  bright-golden 
yellow.  The  Irish  yew 
(var.  fastiffiata)  has  erect 
branches,  and  is  more  hardy 
than  the  typical  form,  which 
will  not  endure  the  winterin  yew  iTaxus  baccata). 

the  northern  United  States. 

The  wood  of  the  yew  is  heavy,  fine-grained,  and  elastic, 
and  was  formerly  much  used  for  bows,  the  supply  be- 
ing protected  by  government.  It  is  considered  a  very 
choice  cabinet-wood,  the  heart  being  of  a  fine  orange-red 
or  deep  brown,  and  the  sap'Wood  white.  The  leaves  of 
the  tree  are  poisonous. 

The  sheter  ew,  the  asp  for  shaftes  pleyne, 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  L  180. 
The  twigs  and  leaves  of  yew,  though  eaten  in  a  very  small 
quantity,  are  certain  death  to  horses  and  cows,  and  that 
in  a  few  minutes. 

Gilbert  White,  Antiquities  of  Selbome,  v. 

2.  The  wood  of  the  yew-tree. 

A  bow  made  of  the  best  foreign  yew,  six  shillings  and 
eightpence.  Strati,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  121. 

3.  A  shooting-bow  made  of  the  wood  of  the 
yew. 

Tubal  (with  his  Yew 
And  ready  quiver)  did  a  Boar  pursue. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeloi,  iL,  The  Handy-Crafts. 
Wiug'd  arrows  from  the  twanging  yew. 

Gay,  The  Fan,  i. 
American  yew,  specifically,  Taxua  Canadengii,  or,  as 
often  classified,  T.  baccata,  variety  Canadengia,  a  prostrate 
shrub  with  straggling  branches,  common  in  dark  woods : 
ground-hemlock.  There  are  three  other  American  yews, 
for  which  see  ahofrt-leajed  yew  and  Tamia. — Califomia 
yew,  the  short-leafed  yew.— Golden  yew,  Irish  yew. 
See  def.  1.— Japan  yew,  a  tree  of  the  genus  Cephalotaaua. 
There  is  also  a  tme  yew  m  Japan.  See  Taxvs. — Mezican 
yew,  Teams  !72oto»it.— Short-leafed  yew,  Taaux  brevi- 
folia,  of  Pacific  North  America,  a  not  abundant  tree,  at 
its  best  from  50  to  70  feet  high.  Its  wood  is  hard,  heavy, 
and  very  fine-grained,  susceptible  of  a  beautiful  polish,  and 
very  durable  in  contact  with  the  soil ;  it  is  used  for  fence- 
post&  and  by  the  Indians  tor  paddles,  hows,  etc.  SargerU. 
— StinMng  yew.  See  gtinJt.—'Westera  yew,  the  short- 
leafed  yew.— Yew  family,  the  suborder  Taxaceee  of  the 
Conifers. 
yew^  (y6),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A  jng  or  jar 
having  a  handle  extending  over  the  mouth. 
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yew^  (yo),  v.  i.     [Ori^n  obscure.]    To  rise  as 
scum  on  brine  in  boiEng;  yaw. 
yewen  (y6'en).  a.     [Early  mod.  B.  also  eughen; 

<  ME.  *ewen,  <  AS.  iwen,  <  m,  yew:  see  yeroi.] 

Made  of  yew. 

Or  his  stiffe  armes  to  stretch  with  Eughen  bowe. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  747. 

yew-pine  (yB'pin),  n.    The  black  spruce,  Picea 
nigra.    See  spruce.     [West  Virginia.] 
yew-tree  (yS'tre),  n.  [<  ME.  *ewtre,  utree,  uvtre; 

<  yew^  +  tree.]    Same  as  yew\  1. 

In  it  throve  an  ancient  evergreen, 
AyeiB-tree.  Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

yex  (yeks),  v.  i.  [Also  yesk,  q.  v. ;  <  ME.  gexen, 
gyxen,  goxen,  gesken,  hiccup,  <  AS.  giscian  (= 
MLG.  gischen),  sob,  sigh.]  To  hiccup.  [Obso- 
lete or  provincial.] 

He  yexeth  [var.  yoxeth],  and  he  speketh  thurgh  the  nose. 
CbaiKer,  Eeeve's  Tale,  L  231. 

yex  (yeks),  n.  [<  ME.  geoxe,  goxe,  <  AS.  geocsa, 
gicsa,  a  sobbing;  from  the  verb.]  A  mooup. 
Holland.    [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 

His  prayer,  a  rhapsody  of  holy  hiccoughs,  sanctified 
barkings,  illuminated  goggles,  sighs,  sobs,  yexes,  gasps, 
and  groans. 

Character  of  a  Fanatic  (Harl.  Misc.,  VII.  eS!).    (Naires.) 

yexing  (yek'sing),  n.     [<  ME.  gyxynge,  goxing, 

<  AS.  giscung,  gicsung,  verbal  n.  of  giscian^  sob : 
see  yex,  v.]    Same  as  yex. 

The  juyce  of  the  roots  [of  skirret]  helpeth  the  hicket, 
or  yeoxing.  Johnson's  Gerard,  p.  1027.    (Nares.) 

Singultus — the  hickot,  or  yexing. 

Abr.  Flem.  Nomenelator,  432  b.    (Nares.) 

Yezidi,  Yezidee  (yez'i-de),  n.  [<  ¥e^  their 
reputed  founder.]  A  member  of  a  sect  or  peo- 
ple dwelling  in  Mesopotamia,  in  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, allied  to  the  Kurds.  They  hold  beliefs 
derived  from  Mohammedan  and  various  other 
sources,  and  are  commonly  called  devil-wor- 


yfere^t,  »•    Same  as/eeri. 

Horn  com  biuore  the  kinge. 
Mid  his  twelf  yfere. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  497. 

yfere^t)  «^»-    S3,Tneasifere,infere.    See/erei. 

Yggdrasil  (ig'dra-sil),  n.  [Also  Ygdrasil,  Igdra- 
sil,  Iggrdrasill;  leel.  Yggdra  Syll  (not  in  Cleas- 
by) ;  cf .  Yggr,  Xlggr,  a  name  of  Odin  (see  ug) ; 
syll,  sUl.]  ti  Scand.  myth.,  the  ash-tree  which 
binds  together  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  its 
branches  spread  over  the  whole  world  and  reach  above 
the  heavens.  Its  roots  run  in  three  directions :  one  to  the 
Asa  gods  in  heaven,  one  to  the  Frost-giants,  and  the  third 
to  the  under-world.  Under  each  root  is  a  fountain  of 
wonderful  virtues.  In  the  tree,  which  dropshoney,  sitan 
eagle,  a  squirrel,  and  four  stags.  At  the  root  lies  the  ser- 
pent NithhBggr  gnawing  it,  while  the  squirrel  KatatSskr 
runs  up  and  down  to  sow  strife  between  the  eagle  at  the 
top  and  the  serpent  at  the  root.  Also  called  Tree  of  the 
Universe. 

ygot.    An  obsolete  past  participle  of  go. 

The  fayrest  floure  our  gyrlond  all  emong 
Is  faded  quite,  and  into  dust  ygoe. 

Spenser,  Shep.  CaL,  November. 

ygravet.  A  Middle  English  past  participle  of 
grave'^. 

yherdt,  a.    A  Middle  English  form  of  haired. 

yholdet.  A  Middle  English  form  of  holden,  a 
pastparticiple  of  hold^. 

Yid,Tiddisher  (yid,  yid'ish-er),».  [<  G.jildisch, 
nidischer,  Jewish.]  A  Jew.  Leland.  [Slang, 
London.] 

Yiddish  (yid'ish),  a.  and  w.  [<  G.  jiidisch,  Jew- 
ish.] I.  a.  Jewish.  Athenseum,  No.  3303,  p.  212. 
[Slang,  London.] 

II.   «■.  A  dialect  or  jargon  spoken  by  the 
Jews  in  various  localities. 

yield  (yeld),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  yeeld; 
<  ME.  yelden,  gelden  (pret.  yald,  yolde,  pp. 
yolden,  golden),  <  AS.  geldan,  gildan,  gyldan, 
gieldan  (pret.  geald,  pi.  guidon,  pp.  golden), 
give  up,  pay,  yield,  restore,  =  OS.  geldan  = 
OFnes.jelda  =  D.  gelden  =  OHG.  geltan,  MHG. 
G;.  gelten  =  leel.  gjalda  =  Sw.  gdlla  =  Dan. 
melde,  be  worth,  be  of  consequence,  avail,  = 
Goth.  *gildan,  in  comp.  fragildan  (=  AS.  for- 
geldan)^a,y  back,  vsgil'dan  (=  AS.  dgeldan),  pay 
back.  Cf.  Lith.  grofetj,  be  able,  have  power ;  W. 
gallu,  be  able.  Hence  ult.  gild^,  guilt^.]  I, 
trans.  Ij.  To  give  in  payment;  pay;  repay; 
reward;  requite;  recompense, 
lord,  what  may  i  for  that  gylde  the? 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  195. 
God  yelde  the,  frond.  Chaucer,  TroUus,  L  1065. 

Feire  lad^  with  goode  will,  and  grameroy  of  youre  ser- 
nyse;  and  God  graunte  me  power  that  I  may  yow  this 
guerdon  yelde.  Merlin  (K  E.  tTS-^  1L  227. 

King.  How  do  you,  pretty  lady? 
Oph.  Well,  God  -Ud  you !  Shak.,  Hamlet»  iv.  B.  41. 
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The  good  mother  holds  me  still  a  child ! 
Good  mother  is  bad  mother  unto  me  I 
A  worse  were  better ;  yet  no  worse  would  L 
Heaven  yield  her  for  it. 

Tennyson,  Gareth  and  Lynette. 

2.  To  give  in  return,  or  by  way  of  recompense ; 
produce,  as  a  reward  or  return  for  labor  per- 
formed, capital  invested,  or  some  similar  out- 
put. 

Eememberynge  him  that  love  to  wyde  yblowe 
Yelt  bitter  fruyt,  though  swete  sede  be  sowe. 

Chaumr,  Troilus,  L  385. 
When  thou  tillest  the  ground,  it  shall  not  henceforth 
yield  unto  thee  her  strength.  Gen.  iv.  12. 

It  was  never  made,  sir. 
For  threescore  pound,  I  assure  you ;  'twill  yidd  thirty. 
The  plnsh,  sir,  cost  three  pound  ten  shillings  a  yard. 

B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  i.  2. 

Strabo  tells  us  that  the  Mines  at  Cartbagena  yielded  the 

Komans  per  diem  to  the  value  of  twenty-flve  thousand 

Drachms.  Arlmthnot,  Ancient  Coins,  p.  194. 

The  only  fruit  which  even  much  living  yields  seems  to 
he  often  only  some  trivial  success. 

Thoreau,  Letters,  p.  19. 

3.  To  produce  generally;  bring  forth;  give 
out;  emit;  bear;  furnish. 

Many  things  doth  Asia  yeeld  not  elsewhere  to  be  had. 
Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  51. 

No  one  Clergie  in  the  whole  Christian  world  yeeUs  so 

many  eminent  schoUers,  learned  preachers,  grave,  holy, 

and  accomplish'd  Divines  as  this  Church  of  England  doth 

at  this  day.  Milton,  On  Def.  of  Hmnb.  Itemonst. 

Anunoniated  alum  yields  a  reddish  yellow  precipitate. 

Ure,  Diet.,  III.  365. 

Air-swept  lindens  i/teZd 

Their  scent.    M.  Arnold,  The  Scholar- Gipsy. 

4.  To  afford;  confer;  grant;  give. 

In  hast  themperour  hendely  his  gretyng  him  jeldes, 
and  a-non  rigttes  after  askes  his  name. 

William  ofPaleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  235. 
Natheless  Poliphemus,  wood  for  hia  blynde  visage,  yald 
to  mixes  joy  by  hia  sorwful  teeres. 

Chaucer,  Boethlus,  iv.  meter  7. 
Doubtless  Burgundy  will  yield  him  help. 
And  we  shall  have  more  wars  before 't  be  long. 

Sliak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  6.  90, 

Where  the  holy  Trinity  did  first  yelde  it-selfe  in  sensible 
apparition  to  the  world.         Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  104. 
And  slowly  was  my  mother  brought 
To  yield  consent  to  my  desire. 

TennysoTh  Miller's  Daughter. 

5.  To  give  up,  as  to  a  superior  power  or  author- 
ity;  quit  possession  of,  as  through  compulsion, 
necessity,  or  duty;  relinquish;  resign;  surren- 
der: often  followed  by  vp. 

To  ^elde  his  loue  haue  y  no  mygte. 
But  loue  him  hertili  therfore. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  11. 
The  people  were  so  onersette  with  their  enemies  that 
manye  of  them  were  as  yolden,  and  tooke  partie  agaiue 
their  owne  neighboures.    Fabyan,  Chron.  (ed.  1559),  1. 62. 
The  fierce  lion  will  hurt  no  yielden  things. 
Wyatt,  To  His  Lady,  Cruel  over  Her  Yielding  Lover. 
Generals  of  armies,  when  they  have  finished  their  work, 
are  wont  to  yield  up  such  commissions  as  were  given  them 
for  that  purpose.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  viii.  4. 

My  life,  I  do  confess,  is  hers ; 
She  gives  it ;  and  let  her  take  it  back ;  I  yiOd  it 

Fletcher  (fmd  arwther).  Sea  Voyage,  iv.  2. 

6.  To  give  up  or  render  generally. 

The  thef  .  .  .  gelte  hym  oreauntto  Cryst  on  the  crosse. 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  xii.  193. 
If  it  is  bad  to  yield  a  blind  submission  to  authority,  it 
IS  not  less  an  error  to  deny  to  it  its  reasonable  weight. 

Gladstone,  Might  of  Bight,  p.  246. 
Life  to  yield. 
To  give  it  up  to  heal  no  city's  shame 
In  hope  of  gaining  long-enduring  fame. 

WUUam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  318. 

7.  To  admit  the  force,  justice,  or  truth  of; 
allow;  concede;  grant. 

Pensive  I  yeeld  I  am,  and  sad  in  mind. 
Through  great  desire  of  glory  and  of  fame. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  n.  ix.  38. 
'Tis  a  grievous  case  this,  I  do  yield,  and  yet  not  to  be 
despaired.  Burtm,  Anat  of  MeL,  p.  65L 

I  yield  it  just,  said  Adam,  and  submit 

MHUm,  P.  L.,  xi.  626. 
This  was  the  fourth  man  that  we  lost  in  this  Land- 
Journey;  for  those  two  men  that  we  left  the  day  before 
•  .i'S,*^?''"'^  t°  "'  *'^1  ^«  ^^re  in  the  North  Seas,  so  we 
Vtelded  them  also  for  lost  Dampier,  Voyage^  L  17. 

SSlT^fi^^^L'^^  yo"-  S«e  G!"*'.  and  def.  1  above.- 
J^y™o(oryieldup)thebreatai.  Sameastoyiddup 

p  thou,  whose  wounds  become  hard-favonr'd  death, 
Speak  to  thy  father  ere  thou  yield  thy  breath ' 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VL,  iv.  7.  24. 

?en?^?-^rT^lc!?i?df-  ^''  "'^  =  83^  3-  ^o  supply, 
U.  intrans.  1.  To  produce;  bear;  give  a  re- 
turn for  labor:  as,  the  tree  yields  abundantly; 
the  mineayielded  better  last  year.— 2  To  give 
way,  as  to  superior  physical  force,  to  a  eon- 
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queror,  etc.;  give  up  a  contest;  submit;  suc- 
cumb; surrender. 

Sir  knyght,  thow  art  take ;  yeilde  thow  to  me,  for  ye 
haue  don  I-nough.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  461. 

Thus  yieUa  the  cedar  to  the  axe's  edge. 

'  Shak.,  S  Hen.  VI.,  v.  2. 11. 

Sometimes  I  stand  desperately  to  my  arms,  like  the  foot 
when  deserted  by  their  horse ;  not  in  hope  to  overcome, 
but  only  to  yield  on  more  honourable  terms. 

Dryden,  Essay  on  Bram.  Poesy,  Ded. 

3.  To  give  way,  in  a  moral  sense,  as  to  en- 
treaty, argument,  or  a  request;  cease  opposing; 
comply;  consent;  assent. 

Ne  badde  I  er  now,  my  swete  herte  deere, 
Ben  yolde,  ywls  I  were  now  noght  here. 

Chavtier,  Troilus,  ili.  1211. 

But  at  last,  vpon  much  intreatie,  hee  yeeldei  to  let  him 

go  to  the  General.  UaMuyVs  Voyages,  II.  i.  287. 

Unendolen  the  Daughter  [of  Corineus]  yeelds  to  marry. 

Milton^  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

No  more,  dear  love,  for  at  a  touch  I  yield: 

Ask  me  no  more. 

Temiyson,  Princess,  vi.  (song). 

4.  To  give  place,  as  inferior  in  rank  or  excel- 
lence. 

Their  mutton  yieldt  to  ours,  but  their  beef  is  excellent. 
'  Sw^,  Gulliver's  Travels,  i.  6. 

I  Tell  me  first,  in  what  more  happy  fields 

The  thistle  springs,  to  which  the  lily  y0lds. 

Pope,  Spring,  1.  90. 

yield  (yeld),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  yeeU;  <  ME. 
yeld,  geld,  gielde,  gild, <  AS.  geld, gield,gild,ys,y- 
ment,  =  OS.  geld  =  OFries.  jeld  =  OHG-.  MH&. 
gelt,  payment,  money,  G.  geld,  money,  =  loel. 
gjald,  payment,  etc. ;  from  the  verb :  see  yield, 
v.,a,n6iat.gild^,  geltK]    If.  Payment;  tribute. 

That  euery  mannys  wief,  after  the  deth  qf  hnr  husbond, 
beyng  a  taillo<^,  shall  kepe  as  many  servannts  as  they  wille, 
to  werke  w'  hur  to  hur  use  duryng  bur  widowhode,  so  she 
here  scotte  and  lotte,  yeve  and  yeld,  w«  the  occupacion. 
Ordinance  ofEen.  Till.  (1B31),  in  English  Gilds  (E.  B.  T.  S.), 

[p.  329. 

2.  That  which  is  yielded;  the  product  or  re- 
turn of  growth,  cultivation,  or  care;  also,  that 
which  is  obtained  by  labor,  as  in  mines  or  man- 
ufactories. 

He  shall  be  like  the  fruitful  tree,  .  .  . 
Which  in  due  season  constantly 
A  goodly  yixld  of  fruit  doth  bring.    Boom,  Ps.  I. 
Some  surprising  Information  about  the  yield  of  beet- 
root-sugar in  France. 

&  C.  Grenville  Murray,  Bound  about  France,  p.  25. 
The  yield  of  the  machine  is  the  quantity  of  electricity 
put  in  motion  in  each  unit  of  time. 

Atkineon,  tr.  of  Mascart  and  Joubert,  1. 185. 

3.  The  act  of  yielding  or  giving  way,  as  under 
pressure.     [Bare.] 

Afterpoin  ting  out  that  the  permanentelongation  of  abar 
under  longitudinal  stress  consists  of  a  sliding  combined 
with  an  Increase  of  volume,  the  author  showed  that  the 
yield  is  caused  by  the  limit  of  elastic  resistance  (p)  paral- 
lel to  one  particular  direction  in  the  bar  (generally  at  45° 
to  the  axis)  being  less  than  along  any  other  direction. 

Meet.  Beo.  (Eng.),  XXV.  707. 

yieldable  (yel'da-bl),  a.    [<  yield  +  -able.']    1. 
That  may  or  can  be  yielded. —  2.  That  may  or 
can  yield ;  inclined  to  yield;  complying. 
yieldablenesst  (yel'da-bl-nes),  n.    A  disposi- 
tion to  yield,  comply,  or  give  in. 

The  Second  Private  Way  of  Peace :  The  Composing  our- 
selves to  a  Fit  Disposition  for  Peace ;  and  therein,  .  .  . 
(4.)  A  Tieldablen^ss  upon  Sight  of  Clearer  Truths. 

Bp.  Hall,  Peace-Maker,  ii  §  2. 

yieldancet  (yel'dans),  n.  [<  yield  +  -ance.'] 
The  act  of  yielding,  producing,  submitting,  or 
conceding;  submission;  surrender. 

He  .  .  .  sues,  not  so  much  for  the  prophet's  yieldance 
as  for  his  own  life,  Bp.  Hall,  Ahaziah  Sick. 


yieldeut,  p.  a.    Same  as  „ 

yielder  (yel'dfer),  n.  [<  MB.  geldere;  <  yield  + 
-eri.]  if.  One  who  pays;  a  debtor. — 2.  One 
who  yields,  permits,  or  suffers ;  one  who  sur- 
renders, submits,  or  gives  in. 

Doug.  Yield  thee  as  my  prisoner. 

Blunt.  I  was  not  bom  a  yielder,  thou  proud  Scot. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  3. 11. 

yielding  (yel'ding),  n.   [<  MB.  geldinge;  verbal 
n.  of  yield,  v."]     If.  Payment.    Prompt.  Parv., 
p.  537. — 2.  Compliance;  assent;  surrender. 
Immaculate  and  spotless  is  my  mind ; 
That  was  not  forced ;  that  never  was  inclined 
To  accessary  yieldings.       •  Shak.,  Lucrece,  1. 1668. 
It  lies  in  the  bosom  of  a  sweet  wife  to  draw  her  husband 
from  any  loose  imperfection  .  .  .  by  her  politic  yielding. 
DeJcker  and  Weister,  Northward  Ho,  ii.  2. 

3.  A  giving  away  under  physical  pressure ;  a 
settling. 

Faults  in  sleepers,  irregular  yieldings  on  bridges,  ,  .  . 
and  other  imperfections,  were  definitely  marked. 

Nature,  XLIIL  154. 

yielding  (yel'ding),^?.  a.  Inclined  or  fit  to  yield, 
in  any  sense  of  the  word ;  especially,  soft ;  com- 
pliant ;  unresisting. 
441 
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A  yielding  temper,  which  will  be  wronged  or  baffled. 

KettZewell. 
By  nature  yielding,  stubborn  but  for  fame. 

Pope,  To  Miss  Blount,  with  Voiture's  Works. 

.The  footsteps  of  Simplicity,  impress'd 
Upon  the  yielding  herbage. 

Cowper,  Task,  iv.  621. 

yieldingly  (yel'ding-li),  adv.  In  a  yielding 
manner ;  with  compliance. 

yieldingness  (yel'ding-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
property  of  being  yielding;  disposition  to  com- 
ply- 

Bismarck  wrote,  there  was  only  "one  voice  of  regret  on 
the  subject  in  the  Federal  Assembly,"  which  in  the  opin- 
ion of  many  "had  given  itself  a  death-blow  by  its  yield- 
ingness in  the  question  of  Holstein." 

Louie,  Bismarck,  I.  225. 

yieldlessf  (yeld'les),  a.    [<  yield  +  -less.2    Un- 
yielding, 
Undaunted,  yieldless,  firm,  Bowe,  Ulysses,  iii. 

yift,  conj.    An  obsolete  form  of  if. 
yill  (y61),  «.    A  Scotch  form  of  ale. 

Her  bread  it 's  to  bake, 
Her  yill  is  to  brew. 
Bonnie  Earl  o'  Hurry  (Child's  Ballads,  VH.  122). 

The  clachan  yill  had  made  me  canty. 

Bums,  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook. 

3rin  (y6n),  n.    A  Scotch  form  of  one. 

yince  (y6ns),  ad/u.    A  Scotch  form  of  once\ 

yiperu  (yip'e-ro),  n.    Same  as  yetapa,  1. 

yird  (yferd),  'n.    A  Scotch  form  of  earthX. 

yirkf,  v.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  yerk. 

yirr  (yir),  v.  i.    A  Scotch  form  of  yar^. 

yis,  yisterday.  Dialectal  forms  of  yes,  yester- 
day. 

yit  (yit),  adv.  and  conj.  A  dialectal  form  of 
yet^. 

yite  (yit),  n.  [Also  yoit;  said  to  be  imitative.] 
The  yellow  bunting,  Emberiza  eiti-inella.  See 
cut  under  yellowhammer.     [Local,  British.] 

-yl.  [<  Grr.  v?i,ii,  wood,  matter.]  In  chem.,  a 
suffix  commonly  used  with  radicals,  denoting 
the  fundamental  part,  the  origin:  as,  jaefhyl, 
CHs,  is  the  fundamental  radical  of  wood  alco- 
hol, CHgOH,  methylic  ether,  (CH3)20,  methyl 
anime,  CH3NH2,  etc. 

ylang-ylang,  n.  A  tall  tree  of  the  oustard- 
apple  family,  Cananga  odorata,  native  in  Java 
and  the  Philippines,  cultivated  throughout  In- 
dia and  the  tropics.  It  bears  drooping  yellow 
flowers,  3  inches  long,  which  furnish  the  ylang- 
ylang  oil  of  perfumers — ^yiang-jrlang  oil.  See  oil. 

jlet,  «•    An  obsolete  form  of  isle^,  msle,  eel,  etc. 

Y-level  (wi'lev''''el),  n.  The  common  engineers' 
spirit-level:  so  called  formerly  from  the  fact 
that  the  telescope  rests  on  "Y's."  in  the  Y's 
the  telescope  can  be  rotated  at  pleasure.  The  Y-level 
has  been  to  a  certain  extent  superseded  by  the  so-called 
"dumpy-level,"  or  Gravatt  level,  and  by  other  improved 
instruments  combining  more  or  less  completely  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Y-level  and  the  dumpy-level.  Also  writ- 
ten wyeiemi. 

The  dumpy  level  differs  from  the  wye  level  in  being  at- 
tached to  the  level  bar  by  immoveable  upright  pieces;  in 
having  the  level  tube  firmly  secured  to  the  uprights  of  the 

,  level  bar ;  in  being  provided  with  an  inverting  eye-piece 
(unless  ordered  otherwise) ;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  tan- 
gent and  slow-motion  screws. 

Buff  and  Berger,  Hand-Book  and  HI.  Catalogue,  1891. 
The  most  perfect  form  [of  level]  now  in  use  being  the 
improved  Dumpy  Level,  resting  on  Y's,  and  named  the  im- 
proved dumpy  T  Level :  it  appears  to  unite  in  itself  all  the 
good  qualities  of  the  others,  retaining  few  of  their  imper- 
fections. 

Gen.  Frome,  Outline  of  Method  of  Conducting  a  Trigono- 
[metrical  Survey,  4th  ed.  (1873),  p.  83. 

ylichet,  yliket,  a.  and  axlv.  Middle  English 
forms  of  alilce. 

Y-ligament  of  Bigelow.  The  iliofemoral  liga- 
ment, a  fibrous  band  attached  above  to  the  an- 
terior inferior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  below  to 
the  trochanter  major  and  to  a  point  just  above 
the  trochanter  minor:  it  serves  to  strengthen 
the  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip-joint. 

ylket,  a.    An  old  s_pelling  of  illA. 

ymaskedt,  a.  A  Middle  English  form  of  meshed. 

ymellt,  am.    Same  as  imeW. 

Lo,  whilk  a  complyng  is  ymd  hem  alle. 

Chaucer,  Beeve's  Tale,  1.  261. 

Y-moth  (wi'm6th),  n.  The  gamma,  Plusia gam- 
ma, a  noctuid  moth  common  in  Europe,  whose 
larva  is  a  notable  pest :  so  called  from  a  shin- 
ing silver  Y-shaped  mark  on  the  upper  wings. 
The  name  extends  to  others  of  the  genus. 
Also  T.    See  cut  under  Pltisia. 

ympt,  ympet,  »•  and  v.    Obsolete  forms  of  imp. 

ympneti  »■  An  old  spelling  of  hymn.  Cha/u- 
eer. 

ynambll  (i-nam'bo),  n.  [S.  Amer.]  The  large 
South  American  tinamou,  Rhynehotus  rufes- 
cens.    See  cut  under  Ehynchotus. 


yoke 

ynca,  n.    See  inca. 

ynognt,  ynought,  ynowt,  a.  and  adv.    Middle 

English  forms  of  enough. 
yoi  (yo),  interj.    An  exclamation  noting  effort: 

usually  joined  with  ho  or  0. 

Our  anchor  soon  must  change  the  lay  of  merry  craftsmen 

here 
For  the  j/eo-heave-o,  and  the  heave-away,  and  the  sighing 

seamen's  cheer.    S.  Ferguson,  Forging  of  the  Anchor. 

yo2  (yd),  pron.    A  dialectal  variant  of  you. 

yoakf,  n.  and  v.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  yoTce^. 

yoatt,  V.  t.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  yote. 

yochel^,  yochle  (yoeh'l),  «.  Scotch  spellings 
of  yokeU. 

yocnel^,  yockel  (yo'kel,  yok'l),  n.  Same  as 
yokel,  hickwall.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

yodet.    See  yedeX 

yodel,  yodle  (yo'dl),  v.  t.  and  i.;  pret.  and  pp. 
yodeled,  yodelled,  yodled,  ppr.  yodeling,  yodelling, 
yodling.  [Also  jodel;  <  G.  dial,  jodeln.']  To 
sing  with  frequent  changes  from  the  ordinary 
voice  to  falsetto  and  back  again,  after  the 
manner  of  the  mountaineers  of  Switzerland 
and  Tyrol, 

A  single  voice  at  a  great  distance  was  heard  yodlinff 

forth  a  ballad.  LongfeUow,  Hyperion,  iii.  3. 

Mules  braying,  negroes  yodling,  axes  ringing,  teamsters 

singing.  Q.  W.  Cable,  Dr.  Sevier,  Iv. 

yodel,  yodle  (yo'dl),  n.  [<  yodel,  «.]  A  song 
or  refrain  in  which  there  are  frequent  changes 
from  the  ordinary  voice  to  a  falsetto.  Also 
sometimes  called  warble. 

yodeler,  yodler  (y6'del-6r,  -dl6r),  n.  One  who 
sings  yodels.    Also  yodetter. 

yoft,  cor^.     An  obsolete  dialectal  variant  of 


My-selffe  yofl  saye  Itt.  York  Plays,  p.  272. 

yoga  (yo'ga),  n.  [Hind,  yoga,  <  Skt.  yoga,  union, 
devotion,  <  y/ yiij,  join:  see  yoke'-.']  One  of 
the  branches  of  the  Hindu  philosophy,  which 
teaches  the  doctrines  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
explains  the  means  by  which  the  human  soul 
may  obtain  final  emancipation  from  further 
migrations,  and  effect  a  junction  with  the  uni- 
versal spirit.  Among  the  means  of  effecting  this  junc- 
tion are  comprehended  a  long  continuance  in  various  un- 
natural postures,  withdrawal  of  the  senses  from  external 
objects,  concentration  of  the  mind  on  some  grand  central 
truth,  and  the  like,  all  of  which  imply  the  leading  of  an 
austere  hermit  life. 
,yogi  (yo'gi), «.  [Hind,  yogi^  <  yoga :  see  yoga.J 
A  Hindu  ascetic  and  mendicant  who  practises 
the  yoga  system,  and  combines  meditation  with 
austerity,  claiming  thus  to  acquire  a  miracu- 
lous power  over  elementary  matter.  See  yoga. 
Also  yogee  and  jogi. 

Then  Kawunna,  the  giant,  assuming  the  shape  of  a  pil- 
grim Yogee  rolling  to  the  caves  of  Ellora  —  with  Gayntree 
the  mystical  text  on  his  lips  an  d  the  shadow  of  Siva's  beard 
in  his  soul  —  rolls  to  Kama's  door,  and  cries  "Alms! 
alms  1 "  J.  W.  Palmer,  The  New  and  the  Old,  p.  316. 

yogism  (yo'gizm),  n.    [<  yoga  -i-  -ism.']    The 

doctrine  and  practices  of  the  yogis ;  yoga. 
yogle  (yo'gl),  «.     Same  as  ogle^.     [Shetland 

Isles.] 
yoh  (yo),  n.     [Chinese.]    An  ancient  Chinese 

reed,  shaped  like  a  flute  but  shorter,  having 

three  to  seven  holes,  and  played  with  one  hand. 
yo-ho  (yo-ho'),  interj.   [Cf.  yo^.]  A  call  or  cry, 

usually  given  to  attract  %i.ttention. 
yoick  (yoik),  v.  t.    [<  yoiek-s.]    To  urge  or  drive 

by  the  cry  of  "Toicks." 
Hounds  were  barely  yoieked  into  it  at  one  side  when  a 

fox  was  tallied  away.    Field,  Jan.  23, 18S6.  (Eruiye.  Diet.) 

yoicks  (yoiks),  interj.  [Cf.  hoicks.]  An  old  fox- 
hunting cry. 

Soho !  hark  forward !  wind  'em  and  cross  'em !  hark 
forward !  yoics!  yoies  !  Colman,  Jealous  Wife,  ii. 

Enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the'  chase.  .  .  .  Bravo  I  .  .  . 
Or,  if  Toicks  would  be  in  better  keeping,  consider  thatv 
I  said  Toicks.  Dickens,  Our  Mutuu  Friend,  iii.  10. 

yoit  (yoit),  n.  Same  as  yite.  Montagu.  [Local, 
British.] 

yojana,  yojan  (yo'ja-na,  yo'jan)^  n.  [Hind,  yo- 
jan,  <  Skt.  yojana,  <  y  yvj,  jom:  see  yoke^.] 
M  Hindustan,  a  measure  of  distance,  varying 
in  different  places  from  four  to  ten  miles,  but 
generally  valued  at  about  five. 

yokel  (yok),  n.  [Formerly  also  yodk;  <  ME. 
yok,  gok,  goc,  <  AS.  geoc,  gioc,  ioc  =  OS.  juc  = 
D.  juk,  jok  =  MLG.  jock,  juck,  LG.  jok,  jog  = 
OHG.  joh,  MHG.  G.  joch  =  Icel.  ok  =  §w.  ok 
=  Dan.  aag  =  L.  jugum  O  It.  giogo  =  Sp.  yugo 
=  Pg.jugo  =  P.  joug)  =  Gr.  ^vydv  =  W.  iau  = 
OBulg.  igo  =  Bohem.  jho  =  Buss,  igo  =  Skt. 
juga,  yoke;  from  a  root  seen  in  L.  jungere 
{■\/  jug),  join  (>  B.  join,  junction,  etc.),  =  Gr. 
Isvyvivai  (v^  f«y),  join,  =  Skt.  •/  yuj,  join.]  1. 
A  contrivance  of  great  antiquity,  by  which 


yoke 

a  pair  of  draft-animals,  particularly  oxen,  are 
fastened  together,  nsually  consisting  of  a  piece 


a,  body ;  i,  bows  of  bent  wood ;  c,  keys  for  fastening  bows ; 
dt  clip  ;  tf  draft-ring. 

of  timber,  hollowed  or  made  curving  near  each 
end,  and  fitted  with  'bows  for  receiving  the 
necks  of  the  animals.  From  a  ring  or  hook  fitted  to 
the  body  a  chain  extends  to  the  thing  to  be  drawn,  or  to 
the  yoke  of  another  pair  of  animalfi  behind. 
A  red  heifer  .  .  .  upon  which  never  came  yoke. 

Nnm.  xix.  2. 
In  time  the  savage  bull  doth  bear  the  yoke. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  i.  1.  263. 

2.  Hence,  something  resembling  this  apparatus 
in  form  or  use.  (a)  A  frame  made  to  fit  the  shoulders 
and  neck  of  a  person,  used  for  carrying  a  pair  of  backets 
or  panniers,  one  at  each  end  of  the  frame. 

She  had  seized  and  adjusted  the  wooden  yoke  across 
her  shoulders,  ready  to  bear  the  brimming  milk-paUs  to 
the  dairy.  Mrs.  Qaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xv. 

(b)  A  frame  of  wood  attached  to  the  neck  of  an  animal  to 
prevent  it  from  creeping  under  a  fence  or  gate,  or  from 
jumping  over  a  fence,  (c)  A  cross-bar  or  curved  piece 
from  which  a  large  bell  is  suspended  for  ringing,  (d) 
Naut.,  a  bar  attached  to  the  rudder-head,  and  projecting 
in  each  direction  sidewise.  To  the  ends  are  attached  the 
yoke-ropes  or  yoke-lines,  which  are  pulled  by  the  steers- 
man in  rowboats,  or  pass  to  the  drum  on  the  axis  of 
the  steering-wheel  In  larger  craft,  (e)  A  kind  of  band 
or  supporting  piece  to  which  are  fastened  the  plaited, 
gathered,  or  otherwise  falling  and  depending  parts  of  a 
garment,  and  which  by  Its  shape  causes  these  parts  to 
hang  in  a  certain  way :  as,  the  yoke  of  a  shirt,  wMch  is  a 
double  piece  of  stuff  carried  around  the  neck  and  over 
the  shoulders,  and  from  which  the  whole  body  of  the 
shirt  hangs ;  the  yoke  of  a  skiri^  which  supports  the  full- 
ness from  the  hips  downward. 

There  was  a  yoke  of  mulberry  colored  velvet,  which  was 
applied  also  at  the  tops  of  the  sleeves. 

The  Spectator  (St.  Louis),  XL  327. 

(/)  A  branch-pipe,  or  a  two-way  coupling  for  pipes, 
particularly  twin  hot-  and  cold-water  pipes  that  unite  in 
their  discharge.  (_g)  In  a  grain-elevator,  the  head-frame 
or  top  of  the  elevator,  where  the  elevator-belt  or  lifter 
passes  over  the  upper  drum,  and  where  the  caps  dis- 
charge into  the  snoot,  (h)  A  carriage-clip  for  uniting 
two  parts  of  the  running-gear,  {i)  A  double  journal- 
bearing  having  two  journals  united  by  bars  or  rods,  that 
pass  on  each  side  of  the  pulley,  the  shafting  being  sup- 
ported by  both  journals :  used  in  some  forms  of  dynamos 
to  caiTy  the  armature ;  a  yoke-arbor,  (j)  A  pair  of  iron 
clamps  of  semicii'cular  shape,  with  a  cross  screw  and 
nut  at  each  end  for  tightening  them  around  heavy  j)ipes 
or  other  objects,  for  attaching  the  ropes  when  hoisting 
or  lowering  into  position  by  power.  J.  S.  Phillips,  Ex- 
plorers' Companion,  {k)  In  wheelwrighting,  the  overlap 
tire-bolt  washer  used  at  the  joints  of  the  fellies.  JE.  H. 
Knight.  (Z)  In  an  electromagnet  consisting  of  two  parallel 
cores  joined  across  one  pair  of  ends  to  form  a  IT-  or  horse- 
shoe-shaped magnet,  the  cross-bar  joining  the  ends  is  called 
the  yoke  of  the  magnet. 

3.  An  emblem,  token,  or  mark  of  servitude, 
slavery,  and  sometimes  of  suffering  generally. 
As  a  mark  of  humiliation  and  entire  submission,  the 
Romans  caused  their  prisoners  of  war  to  pass  under  a 
yoke.  This  yoke  was  sometimes  an  actual  ox-yoke,  and 
was  sometimes  symbolized  by  a  spear  resting  across  two 
others  fixed  upright  in  the  ground.  ^ 

Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me.  .  .  .  For  my 
yoke  is  easy  and  my  burden  is  light.  Mat.  xi.  29,  30. 

Like  fooles,  they  doe  submit  their  necke 
Vnto  the  slavish  ytfke  &  proudest  checke 
Of  Bomes  insulting  tyrant. 

Times'  Whistle  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  52. 

4.  Something  which  couples,  connects,  or  binds 
together;  a  bond  of  connection;  a  link;  a  tie. 

Companions  .  .  . 
Whose  souls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  love. 

ShcOt;  M.  of  v.,  iii.  i.  13. 
You  see  I  am  tied  a  little  to  my  yoke; 
Pray,  pardon  me  ;  would  ye  had  both  such  loving  wives ! 
Fletcher,  Kule  a  Wife,  ii.  2. 

5.  A  chain  or  ridge  of  hills ;  also,  a  single  hill 
in  a  chain :  obsolete,  but  still  retained  in  some 
place-names :  as,  Troutbeck  Yoke.  [Lake  Dis- 
trict, Eng.] — 6.  A  pair;  couple;  brace:  said 
of  things  imited  by  some  link,  especially  of 
draft-animals :  very  rarely  of  persons,  in  con- 
tempt. 

Another  a-non  ryght  nede  seyde  he  hadde 

To  folwen  flf  sokes,  .  .  .  and  greithliche  hem  diyue. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  viii.  296. 

These  that  accuse  him  .  .  .  are  a  yoke  of  his  discarded 
men.  SAoifc.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  1. 18L 

7.  As  much  land  as  may  be  plowed  by  a  pair  of 
oxen  in  a  day;  hence,  as  much  work  generally 
as  is  done  at  a  stretch ;  also,  a  part  of  the  work- 
ing-day, as  from  meal-time  to  meal-time,  in 
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which  labor  is  carried  on  without  interruption. 
Compare  yoikelet. 

Ploughmen  in  this  county  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
making  two  yokes  a  day  in  summer— that  is,  ploughing 
from  morning  until  dinner-time,  which  is  usually  at  twelve 
o'clock ;  then,  when  dinner  is  over,  resuming  their  work, 
which  is  continued  till  half-past  five  or  six. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  X.  19. 
Spring  yoke,  in  a  railroad-car,  a  wrought-iron  bar  shaped 
like  aninverted  U,  placed  on  a  journal-box  as  a  support  for 
a  spring.    Also  called  spring  saddle.    See  cut  under  ear- 
truck.  =ajT\.  6.  Brace,  ete.    Seepairl. 
yokel  (yok),  v. ;   pret.  and  pp.  yolcea,  ppr.  yoJe- 
ing.    [Former^  also  yoak;  <  ME.  goken,  geoken 
(UGr.  joken  =  Gf.  jochen  =  L.  jugare) ;  from  the 
noun.]    I.  trans,  1.  To  put  a  yoke  on. 
Away  she  hies. 
And  yokes  her  silver  doves. 

Shaic.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  L  1190. 
The  gentle  Birds  bow'd  down  their  willing  heads, 
Not  to  be  yoaked,  but  adorned  by 
The  dainty  harness.  J.  Beammont,  Psyche  lii.  68. 

2.  To  join  or  couple  by  means  of  a  yoke. 

For  0  Grifloun  there  wil  here,  fleyngetohis  Ne3t,a  gret 
Hors,  or  2  Oxen  zoked  to  gidere,  as  thei  gon  at  the 
Plowghe.  Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  269. 

3.  To  join;  couple;  link;  unite. 

O  then  .  .  .  my  name 
Be  yoked  with  his  that  did  betray  the  Best ! 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  i.  2.  419. 

But,  Olzrael! 
Alas  I  why  yoakst  thou  God  with  Baal? 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Schisme. 
Bather  than  to  be  yoked  with  this  bridegroom  is  ap- 
pointed me,  I  would  take  up  any  husband. 

JB.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  iv.  2. 

4.  To  restrain;  confine;  oppress;  enslave. 
They  thought  it  better  to  be  somewhat  hardly  yoked  at 

home  than  forever  abroad  discredited. 

Booker,  Eccles.  Polity,  Pref.,  ii. 
Then  were  they  yoaked  with  Garrisons^  and  the  places 
consecrate  to  thir  bloodie  superstitions  destroi'd. 

Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 
As  well  be  yoked  by  Despotism's  hand 
As  dwell  at  large  in  Britain's  charter'd  land. 

Cowper,  Table-Talk,  1.  258. 

5.  To  put  horses  or  other  draft-animals  to. 
Compare  the  colloquial  phrase  to  harness  a 


Tliey  hae  yoked  carts  and  w^ns. 
To  ca'  their  dead  away. 

Avid  Maitland  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  226). 
Ye  need  na  yoke  the  plengh. 

Bums,  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook. 
'  Yoked  bottle,  In  ceram.,  a  double  bottle :  so  called  from 
the  band  or  bar  of  baked  clay  which  connects  the  two  ves- 
sels comprising  it. 

n.  mfy-ans.  To  be  joined  together;  go  along 
with. 

The  care 
That  yokes  with  empire. 

Tennyson,  To  the  Queen. 

yoke^  (yok),  v.  and  n.    A  dialectal  variant  of 
yox,  yex.    Also  yolk. 

Whose  ugly  locks  and  yoVd/nge  voice 
Did  make  all  men  af  eard. 

MS.  Ashmole  208.    (Hdlliwell.) 

yokeage  (yo'kaj),  n.    Same  as  rokeage. 
yoke-arbOT  (y6k'ar"bpr),  n.    A  form  of  double 
journal-box  for  pulley-spindles,  having  a  curved 
arm  extending  from  one  bearing  to  the  other 
on  each  side  of  the  pulley,  and  serving  to  pro- 
tect the  belt  from  chafing.    E.  H.  Knight. 
yoke-bone  (yok'bon),  n.    The  jugal  or  malar 
bone,  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  zy- 
goma.   See  cut  under  skull. 
yoke-devil  (y6k'dev"l),  n.   A  companion  devil. 
[Rare.J 

Treason  and  murder  ever  kejit  together. 
As  two  yoke-devUs  sworn  to  cither's  purpose. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iL  2.  lOfl. 

yoke-elm  (yok'elm),  n.  See  hornbeam. 
yokefellow  (yok'feHo),  n.  One  associated 
with  another  in  labor,  or  in  a  task  or  undertak- 
ing; also,  one  connected  with  another  by  some 
tie  or  bond,  as  marriage;  a  partner;  an  asso- 
ciate ;  a  mate. 

I  intreat  thee  also,  true  yokefellow,  help  those  women 

which  laboured  with  me  in  the  gospel.  Phil.  iv.  3. 

Your  wife  is  your  own  flesh,  the  staff  of  your  age,  your 

yoke-fellow,  with  whose  help  you  draw  through  the  mire 

of  this  transitory  world. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  iiL  5. 
yokeU  (yo'kl),  ».     [Sc.  also  yochel,  yochle;  ori- 
gin obscure.     Cf .  gawk,  gowk.']     A  rustic  or 
countryman;  especially,  a  country  bumpkin. 

TokOs  looking  up  at  the  tinselled  dancers  and  poor  old 

rouged  tumblers.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  Pief. 

The  coach  was  none  of  your  steady-going,  yokel  coaches, 

but  a  swaggering,  rakish,  dissipated  London  coach ;  up  all 

night,  and  lying  by  all  day,  and  leading*  devil  of  a  life. 

Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  xxxvi. 

yokel^,  n.    Same  as  hickwall. 
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yokelet  (yok'let),  n.  [<  yoke  +  -let.]  A  small 
farm.    HalUweU.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

yoke-line,  yoke-rope  (yok'Un,  -rop),  «.  See 
yoke\  n.,  2  {d). 

yokelish  (yo'kl-ish),  o.  [<^ofce?l +,-«**.]  Be- 
longing to  or  characteristic  of  a  yokel;  rustic. 
[Rare.] 

A  very  rnral  populatioii,  with  somewhat  yokelish  no- 
tions. Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  XVL  236. 

yoke-mate  (yok'mat),  n.    Same  as  yokefellow. 
yoke-toed  (yok' tod),  a.    In  ornith.,  pair-toed; 
zygodactyl,  as  a  woodpecker  or  cuckoo.    See 
cut  under  pair-toed. 

Such  arrangement  is  called  zygodactyle  or  zygodactyl- 
ous:  and  birds  exhibiting  it  are  said  to  be  yoke-toed. 

Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  126. 

yoking  (yo'king),m.  [Verbal  n.  of  yofeei,?;.]  1. 
The  act  of  putSng  a  yoke  on ;  the  act  of  joining 
or  coupling. — 3.  As  much  work  as  is  done  by 
draft-animals  at  one  time ;  hence,  generally,  as 
much  work  as  is  done  at  a  stretch. 

At  length  we  had  a  hearty  yokin' 
At  sang  aboat. 

Bums,  First  Epistle  to  J.  Lapraik. 

I  ne'er  gat  anygude  by  his  doctrine,  .  .  .  but  a  sour  fit 

o'  the  batts  wi'  sitting  amang  the  wat  moss-hags  for  four 

hours  at  a  yoking.  Scott,  Old  Mortality,  viii. 

Yokohama  fowls.  Same  as  Japanese  long-tailed 
fowls  (which  see,  under  Japanese). 
yoky  (yo'M),  a.     [<  yoke^  +  -yi.]     1.  Yoked. 
[Rare.J 

Seated  in  a  chariot  burning  hrightj 
Drawn  by  the  strength  of  yoky  dragons'  necks. 

Marlowe,  Dr.  Faustus,  vi.,  chorus,  1.  6. 

2.  Pertainingtoorconsistingof  ayoke.  [Rare.] 
So  unremov^d  stood  these  steeds ;  .  .  . 
.  .  .  their  manes,  that  flourish'd  with  the  fire 
Of  endless  youth  allotted  them,  fell  through  the  yoky 
sphere.  Chapman,  Iliad,  xviL  S82. 

Yolt,  n.    An  obsolete  variant  of  Yule. 

yoldt.    An  obsolete  preterit  and  past  participle 

of  yield. 
yoldenti  P-  «■•    [Obs.  pp.  of  yield.']  Yielded ;  sur- 
rendered; submissive. 

With  loke  doun  cast  and  humble  i-yolden  chore. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  lii  96. 

In  humble  spirit  is  set  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  .  .  . 

Whose  Church  is  built  of  love,  and  deckt  with  hot  desire. 

And  simple  faith ;  the  yolden  ghost  his  mercy  doth  require. 

Surrey,  Paraphrase  of  part  of  Eccl.  ir. 

Yoldia  (yol'di-a),  M.  [NL.  (Moller,  1842),  named 
after  Count  Yolai  of  Sweden.]  A  genus  of  bi- 
valves, of  the  family  NuculidsB  (or  Ledidse),  re- 
lated to  the  ark-shells.  The  several  species  are  of 
boreal  distribution ;  they  resemble  the  members  of  the 
genus  Leda,  but  have  long  slender  siphons,  a  compressed 
long  oval  shell,  beaked  and  slightly  gaping  behind,  and 
covered  with  shining  epidermis.  Y.  arctica,  Y.  limalvla, 
and  Y.  thraciseformis  are  examples ;  the  latter  is  found 
in  deep  water  off  the  New  England  coast. 

yolding  (yol'ding),  n.  Same  as  yoldring.— Yel- 
low yoldlng.  -  Same  as  yellowhammer,  1. 

yoldring,  yoldrin  (yol'dring,  -drin),  n.  Same 
as  yeldring,  ymoley.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

But  you  heed  me  no  more  than  a  goss-hawk  minds  ayel- 
low  yoldring.  Scott,  Abbot,  xviL 

yolet,  «•  «.    An  obsolete  variant  of  yawU. 

yolki  (yok),  n.  [Also  yelk;  <  ME.  yolke,  yelke,  < 
AS.  geolca,  yolk,  lit.  'the  yellow  part,'  <  geolu, 
yellow:  see  yellow,']  1.  The  yellow  and  princi- 
pal substance  of  an  egg,  as  distinguished  from 
the  white;  that  protoplasmic  content  of  the 
ovum  of  any  animal  which  forms  the  embryo  in 
germination,  with  or  without  some  additional 
substance  which  serves  to  nourish  the  embryo 
during  its  formation,  as  distinguished  from  a 
mass  of  albumen  which  may  surround  it,  and 
from  the  egg-pod  or  shell  which  incloses  the 
whole ;  the  vitellus,  whether  formative  wholly 
or  in  part.  In  holoblastic  ova,  which  are  usually  of  mi- 
nute or  microscopic  size,  the  whole  content  of  the  cell- 
wall  is  yolk  which  undergoes  complete  segmentation, 
and  is  therefore  formative  or  germinal  vitellus,  or  mor- 
pholecithuB.  In  large  meroblastic  eggs,  however,  such  as 
those  we  eat  of  various  birds  and  reptiles,  the  true  germ- 
yolk  forms  only  the  nucleus  and  a  relatively  small  part  of 
the  whole  yolk-ball,  which  then  consists  mainly  of  food- 
yolk  or  tropholecithus.  This  is  the  yolk  of  ordinary 
language,  forming  a  relatively  large  ball  of  nsually  yel- 
low and  minutely  granular  substance  which  floats  in  a 
mass  of  white  or  colorless  albumen,  inclosed  in  a  deli- 
cate pellicle,  or  vitelline  membrane,  and  is  steadied  or 
stayed  in  position  by  certain  strands  of  stringy  albunlen 
forming  the  chalazse.  The  quantity  of  germ-  and  of  food- 
yolk  relatively  to  each  other  and  also  to  the  amount  of 
white  varies  much  in  different  eggs,  as  does  also  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  two  kinds  of  yolk.  (See  eetoledthal, 
cerUrolemthal.)  In  the  largest  eggs,  as  of  birds,  the  great 
bulk  results  from  the  copiousness  of  the  white  and  of  the 
food-yolk,  and  the  germ-yolk  appears  only  at  a  point  on 
the  surface  of  the  latter,  where  it  forms  the  so-called 
tread  or  cicatncula.  Some  eggs  contain  more  than  one 
yolli,  but  this  is  rare  and  anomalous.  See  egg,  ovum,  and 
mMlus;  also  segmentation  of  the  vitellus  (under  seamen- 
tation),  and  cuts  under  gastrulation. 
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The  tother  [man]  was  zalowere  thene  the  golke  of  a  naye 
[an  egg].  Morte  Arthure  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  8284. 

2.  The  vitellus,  a  part  of  the  seed  of  plants, 
BO  named  from  its  supposed  analogy  with  the 
yollc  of  an  egg. — 3.  The  greasy  sebaceous  se- 
cretion or  unctuous  substance  from  the  skin  of 
the  sheep,  which  renders  the  fleece  soft  and 
pliable;  wool-oil. 

Is  not  the  yoke,  or  natural  oilinesB  of  the  wool  in  the 
animal,  more  efficacious? 

Agrio,  Surv,  o/GcUlaway,  p.  283.  (Jamieson.) 
Food  yollc  Seefood-yolk,  meroblaMc,  and  tropholecithus. 
— Formative  yolk,  germinal  yolk,  which  enters  into  the 
formation  of  the  embryo,  as  distinguished  from  the  food- 
yolk,  which  does  not  undergo  segmentation ;  morpholecl- 
thus ;  vitellus  germinativus.  See  holoblaBtic. — Olyceilte 
of  yolk  of  egg,  a  mixture  of  yolk  of  egg  (45  parts)  with 
glycerin  (66  parts),  used  as  a  vehicle  for  medicinal  oils  and 
resins. 

yolk2,  V.    See  yoke^.    HalUwell. 

yolk-bag  (yoli'bag),  n.    Same  as  yolk-sac. 

yolk-cleavage  (y6k'kle"vaj),  n.  In  embryoh, 
segmentation  of  the  vitellus  (which  see,  under 
segmentation).    See  cut  under  gastrulation. 

yolk-duct  (yok'dukt),  n.  In  embryol.,  the  duc- 
tus vitellinus,  or  vitelline  duct,  which  conducts 
from  the  cavity  of  the  umbUieal  vesicle  to  that 
of  the  intestine  through  a  constriction,  at  and 
near  the  navel,  of  the  original  globular  cavity 
of  the  yolk-sac.    See  cut  under  embfyo. 

yolked  (yokt),  a.  [<  yolk  +  -ed^.'\  Pumished 
with  a  yolk  or  vitellus :  frequently  used  in  com- 
position :  as,  a  double-^oZteci  egg. 

The  effect  of  the  loss  of  a  large  food-yolk  ,  .  .  was 
shown  to  resemble  a  similar  loss  of  food-yolk  in  the  eggs 
of  Micrometrus  as  compared  with  other  large-yoJteii  ovip- 
arous fish  eggs.  Artwr.  Nat.,  XXIII.  923. 

yolk-gland  (yok'gland),  n.  Same  as  vitellarium, 
yolk-sac  (yok'saS),  n.    The  umbilical  vesicle 
(which  see,  under  vesicle).    Also  called  yolk- 
iag.    See  cuts  under  embryo  and  uterus. 

While  the  yolk  in  the  latter  is  minute  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  former,  the  yolksack  is  just  as  large. 

Amer.  Nat.,  XXIIt  926. 

yolk-segmentation  (y6k'seg-men-ta"shon),  n. 
Same  as  yolk-cleavage.  See  segmentation  of  the 
vitellus  (under  segmentation),  and  cut  under  gas- 


yolk-skin  (yok'skin),  n.  The  vitelline  mem- 
■brane ;  the  delicate  pellicle  which  incloses  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  especially  when  this  is  large. 

yolky  (yo'ki),  a.  [<  yolk+-y^.']  1 .  EesembUng 
or  consisting  of  yolk ;  having  the  nature  of  yolk. 

In  addition  to  the  minute  yolk-spherules  scattered 
through  the  protoplasm,  there  are  a  few  larger  bodies, . . . 
probably  of  a  yolkij  nature.  Mieroe.  Sei.,  xttV.  e, 

2.  Greasy  or  sticky,  as  unwashed  wool.  Salli- 
weU.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
Because  of  the  yolky  fleece. 

New  York  Semi-weeUy  Tr^mne,  Aug.  16, 1887. 

yoUf,  V.    An  obsolete  variant  of  yelP-. 
yolling  (yol'ing),  n.    See  yowley. 
yon  (yon),  a.  anApron.     [Also  dial,  yen;  <  ME. 
yon,  gon,  geon,  <  AS.  geon  (rare)  =  OHG.  MHG. 
G.  jener,  that,  =  leel.  enn,  irm,  often  written 
Mnn,  the,  =  Goth,  jains,  that ;  with  adj.  for- 
mative -MO,  from  a  pronominal  base  seen  in  Gr. 
8f,  who,  ong.  that,  Skt.  ya,  who.    Cf .  yoncP-,  yon- 
der.^   That  or  those,  referring  to  an  object  at 
a  distance ;  yonder :  now  chiefly  poetic. 
Luke  30  aftyre  evensange  be  armyde  at-ryghttez. 
On  bloukez  by  s<me  buscayle,  by  gone  blythe  stremez. 
Marte  AHhure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  895. 
O  what  hills  are  yon,  yon  pleasant  hills, 

That  the  sun  shines  sweetly  on? 
"0  yon  are  the  hills  of  heaven,"  he  said. 

The  Damon  Lover  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  203). 
Ye  see  yon  birkie  ca'd  a  lord. 

Bums,  For  A'  That 
Behold  her,  single  in  the  fleld, 
Yon  solitary  Highland  Lass  I 

Wordsworth,  The  Solitary  Seaper. 

yon  (yon),  adv.    [An  altered  form  of  yond,  con- 
formed to  yon,  a.]     Same  as  yonder. 
Him  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing. 

Muton,  II  Fenseroso,  1.  52. 
Hither  and  yon.  See  hither. 
yond^t  (yond),  adv.  andprep.  [<  IME.  yond,  gond, 
gund,  as  prep,  also  geond,  gend,  <  AS.  geond  = 
LG.  giend  =  Goth,  jaind,  there;  cf.  yonder, 
beyond,  and  yon.]  I,  adv.  In  or  at  that  (more 
or  less  distant)  place ;  yonder. 

And  to  the  yonder  hille  I  gan  hire  gyde, 
Alias !  and  ther  I  took  of  hire  njy  leeve, 
And  yonde  1  saugh  hire  to  hire  fader  ryde. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  612. 
Say  what  thou  seest  yond.  Shak.,  Tempest,  L  2.  409, 
n.  prep.  Through. 

Sond  al  the  world.  Caetell  off  Love,  1. 1448, 

yond^t  (yond),  a.  [<  ME.  yond,  gond,  gund, 
gend;  a  later  form  of  yon,  made  to  agree  with 
the  adv.  yond.']    Same  as  yon  or  yonder. 
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Is  yond  your  mistress  1 

Middleton  (and  others).  The  Widow,  ill.  8. 

And  see  yond  fading  Myrtle. 

Congreve,  Death  of  Queen  Mary, 

yond^t  (yond),  a.  [Appar  one  of  Spenser's 
inventions,  a  forced  use  of  yondX,  a.]  Beside 
one's  self;  mad;  furious;  insane.     [Bare.] 

Then  like  a  Lyon  .  .  ,  wexeth  wood  and  yond. 

Spemer,  F,  Q.,  II.  viii.  40. 

yonder  (yon'd6r),  adv.  [Also  dial,  yender;  < 
ME.  yonder,  gander,  gunder,  yender,  gender  = 
MD.  ghender,  ghinder  =  Goth,  jaindre,  there ;  a 
compar.  form  of  yon,  with  suflSx  -der  as  in  hither, 
AS.  hider,  under.  AS.  under,  etc.]  At  or  in  that 
(more  or  less  cistant)  place ;  at  or  in  that  place 
there. 

The  felisshepe  is  yourez  that  yender  ye  see, 

Oeneirydea  (B.  E,  T.  S.),  1.  2869. 

Hold,  yonder  is  some  fellow  skulking. 

Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  i.  4. 

Chaucer  uses  the  adverb  frequently  hefore  the  noun,  and 
preceded  by  that  or  t?ie:  a  use  indicating  the  transition 
to  the  adjective  use : 

In  that  yonder  place 
My  lady  first  me  took  unto  her  grace. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  680. 

yonder  (yon'der),  a.  [<  yonder,  adv.  Cf ,  yon.] 
Being  at  a  distance  within  view,  or  as  con- 
ceived within  view ;  that  or  those,  referring  to 
persons  or  things  at  a  distance. 

Our  pleasant  labour  to  reform 
Ton  flowery  arbours,  yonder  alleys  green. 

Maton,  P.  Ii.,lv.  626. 

Sweet  Emma  Moreland  of  yonder  town 
Met  me  walking  on  yon-der  way. 

Tennyson,  Edward  Gray. 

yongt,  yonghedet,  yongtht,  etc.  Obsolete  forms 
of  young,  etc. 

yonkert,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  younker. 

yook  (yok^,  o,  and  n.    Same  as  yuck. 

yoop  (yop),  n.  [Imitative;  cf,  who(ip\  cloop, 
etc.]  A  word  imitative  of  a  hiccuping  or  sob- 
bing sound,     [Bare.] 

There  was  such  a  scuffling,  and  hugging,  and  kissing, 
and  crying,  with  the  hysterical  yoops  of  Miss  Swartz, .  .  . 
as  no  pen  can  depict.  Thackerwy,  Vanity  Fair. 

yopon  (yo'pon),  n.  Same  as  yapon. 
yore^  (yor),  adv.  [<  lOI.  yore,  gore,  <  AS.  gedra, 
of  yore,  formerly  an  adverbial  gen,  of  time,  lit, 
'of  years,' gen,  pi,  of  gferfr, year:  see  ^ear,]  In 
time  past;  long  ago;  in  old  time:  now  used 
onlyin  the  phrase  o/^ore  —  that  is,  of  old  time; 
long  ago. 

A  man  may  serven  bet  and  more  to  pay 

In  half  a  yer,  althow  it  were  no  more, 

Than  sum  man  doth  that  hath  served  f  ul  yore. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1,  476, 

Whan  Adam  had  synnyd,  thou  seydest  yore 
That  he  xulde  deye  and  go  to  helle. 

Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  107. 
In  Times  of  yore  an  ancient  Earon  liv'd. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma. 

Instead  of  the  great  tree  that  used  to  shelter  the  quiet 

little  Dutch  inn  qf  yore,  there  now  was  reared  a  taU  naked 

pole,  Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p,  68, 

yore^  (yor),  a.    Same  as  yare^.    Balliwell. 

Yoredale  rocks.  In  Eng.  geol.,  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  Carboniferous  limestone  series,  in 
this — as  in  the  Pennine  area — the  massive  limestone  (the 
Thick,  Scaur,  or  Main  limestone)  is  succeeded  by  a  series 
of  flagstones,  grits,  shales,  limestones,  with  a  few  seams 
of  coal,  the  whole  varying  greatly  in  thickness  in  locali- 
ties not  far  distant  from  each  other.  This  series  was 
named  from  Yoredale,  in  Yorkshire,  where  it  has  a  devel- 
opment of  from  600  to  1,600  feet.  In  its  paleontological 
features  it  does  not  differ  much  from  the  Carboniferous 
limestone  series  generally.  In  the  Yoredale  rocks  are  the 
celebrated  lead-mines  of  Alston  Moor  and  others.  Also 
called  Yoredale  group  and  Yoredale  series. 

York-and-Lancaster  rose.    See  rose\ 
Yorkish  (ydr'kish),  a.     [<  York  (see  def,)  + 
-ish^.]     1,  Pertaining  to  the  city  of  York  or  to 
the  county  of  York,  in  England. —  2.  Adhering 
to  the  house  of  York.    See  Torkist. 

But  if  thy  ruby  lip  it  spy, 

As  kiss  it  thou  mayest  deign. 
With  envy  pale  'twill  lose  its  dye. 

And  Yorkish  turn  again.       The  White  Rose. 

Yorkist  (ydr'kist),  n.  and  a.  [<  York  (see  def,) 
+  -ist.]  I.  n.  An  adherent  of  the  house  of 
York,  or  a  supporter  of  their  claims  to  the 
crown,  especially  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

The  next  Henry  Percy,  fourth  earl,  was,  however,  re- 
stored by  Edward  IV,  and  became  a  Yorkist.     

Edinburgh  See.,  CLXVCtL  379. 

II,  a.  In  Eng.  hist.,  pertaining  to  the  dukes 
or  the  royal  house  of  York.  The  Yorkist  Hugs 
were  Edward  IV.,  Edward  V.,  and  Eichard  IIL  (1461-86), 
and  their  claims  to  the  crown  rested  on  their  descent 
from  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  Edmund,  Duke  of 
York,  respectively  the  third  and  fifth  sons  of  Edward  III. 
See  Lancastrian,  and  Wars  of  the  Botes  (under  rose^). 
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The  grand  episode  or  tragedy  of  Perkin  [Warheck]  .  .  . 

connects  the  Yorkist  intrigues  with  the  social  discontents 

in  away  more  striking  than  any  of  the  previous  outbursts. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  348. 

York  pitch.    See  pitch  of  a  plane,  under  pitch'': 

Yorksnire  flannel.  Flannel  of  superior  qual- 
ity, made  of  undyed  wool. 

Yorkshire  pudding.  A  pudding  made  of  bat- 
ter without  sweets  of  any  Irind,  and  baked  im- 
der  meat,  so  as  to  catch  the  drippings. 

Yorkshire  stone.  Stone  from  the  Millstone- 
grit  series,  extensively  quarried  in  Yorkshire, 
England,  for  building  and  various  other  pur- 
poses. 

Yorkshire  terrier.    See  terrierK 

yorling  (y6r'ling),  n.     Same  as  yolUng.     See 


Half  a  paddock„half  a  toad. 
Half  a  yellow  yorling.  Scotch  Ballad. 

Yoshino  lacquer.    See  lacquer. 
yostregert,  n.    Same  as  austringer. 
On  of  y«  yoatregere  unto  .  .  .  Henry  the  VIII, 

Epitaph,  quoted  in  N,'and  Q,,  7th  ser,,  VIIL  106. 

yot  (yot),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  yotted,  ppr.  yotting. 

[Prob,  a  var,  of  yote,  melt,  hence  weld:  see 

yote.]  To  unite  closely;  fasten;  rivet,   [Prov. 

Eng,] 
yote  (yot),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp,  yoted,  ppr.  yoUng. 

[<  ME,  yoten,  var,  of  yeten,  geten,  geoten,  <  AS. 

gedtan,  pour:  see  yet^.]     To  pour  water  on; 

steep.     [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 

My  fowls,  which  well  enough 
I,  as  before,  found  feeding  at  theu'  trough 
Their  yoted  wheat.      Cha^mMn,  Odyssey,  xix.  760. 

yovi,  pron.    Seeyei. 

youk  (youk),  v.  i.    See  ( 

yoult,  V.  i.    See  yowl 

youlingt,  n.    A  spelling  of  j 

young  (yung),  a.  and  n.  [Early  "mod.  E.  also 
yong;  <  ME.  yong,  yung,  gung,  gong,  ging,  <  AS. 
geong,  gi/ung,  vrnig  (in  compar.  also  ging-,  gyng-, 
geng-)  =  (JPries.  jung,  jong  =  OS.  jung  =  D. 
jong  =  MLG.  junk,  liG.  jung = OHG.  MHG.  JMWC, 
G.  jung  =  Icel.  jungr,  ungr  =  Sw.  Dan.  wng  = 
Goth,  juggs  (compar.  juhiza^);  Tent,  *yunga, 
contr,  of  *yuwanga  or  *yvmanha  =  W,  ieu^ngc  = 
'L.juvencus  =  SM,  yuvaga,  young;  an  extension 
or  derivative,  with  adj.  suffix  (L.  -cu^s) ,  of  a  sim- 
pler form  seen  in  L.  juvenis  =  OBulg,  junii  = 
Euss.  i^mui^,  etc,  =  Lith,  jaunvs  =  Lett.  Jomjw 
=  Skt.  yuvan,  young ;  cf .  Skt.  yavishtha,  young- 
est. Prom  E.  young  is  ult.  E.  youth.  From  the 
L.  word  are  ult.  'E^u/venile, Juvenal,  juvenescent, 
rejttoenate,  eta.]  1,  a.  1.  Being  in  the  first  or 
early  stage  of  life;  not  long  bom;  not  yet 
arrived  at  maturity  or  full  age;  not  old:  said 
of  animals:  a.s,  a.  young  ohilA;  a,  young  Taan;  a 
young  horse. 

Thow  art  somge  and  gepe,  and  hast  seres  ynowe 
Forto  lyue  longe  and  ladyes  to  louye. 

Tiers  Plowman  (B),  xi  17. 
Let  the  young  lambs  hound 
As  to  the  tabor's  sound  t 

Wordsworth,  Ode,  Immortality. 

2.  Being  in  the  first  or  early  stage  of  growth: 
as,  a  youMg  plant;  a  young  tree. 

He  cropped  ofli  the  top  of  his  young  twigs. 

Bzek.  xvii.  4. 
I  wish'd  myself  the  fair  young  beech 
That  here  beside  me  stands. 

Tennyson,  Talking  Oak. 

3.  Being  in  the  first  or  early  part  of  existence 
g:enerally;  not  yet  far  advanced,  of  long  dura- 
tion, or  of  full  development;  recent;  newly 
come  to  pass  or  to  be. 

Bom.  Is  the  day  so  young  f 

Ben.  But  new  struck  nine. 

Shak.,  K.  and  J.,  i.  1. 166. 
Th'  impatient  fervor  .  .  .  threat'ning  death 
To  his  young  hopes.  Cowper,  Task,  UL  504. 

4.  Having  the  appearance  and  freshness  or 
vigor  of  youth;  youthful  in  look  or  feeling; 
fresh;  vigorous. 

Thei  that  duellen  there  and  drynken  often  of  that  Welle, 

thei  nevere  han  Sekenesse,  and  thei  semen  alle  weys  zonge. 

Xandemlle,  Travels,  p.  169. 

He  is  only  seven-and-thirty,  very  young  Iot  his  age,  and 

the  most  affectionate  of  creatures. 

Thackeray,  level  the  Widower,  vL 

5.  Having  little  experience;  ignorant;  raw; 
green. 

We  are  yet  but  young  in  deed. 

ShaJc.,  Macbeth,  iiL  4.  144. 
How  for  to  sell  he  knew  not  well, 
For  a  hutcher  he  was  but  young. 
Bobin  Hood  and  the  Butcher  (Child's  BaUads,  V.  34). 

6.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  youth;  spent 
or  passed  during  youth;  youthful:  as,  in  his 
younger  days  he  was  very  hot-headed. 
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God  Jorbid  I  should  be  so  bold  to  press  to  heaven  In  my 
young  days.  Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iv.  3.  91. 

King  Edward  the  sixt,  being  of  young  yeies,  but  olde  in 
wit.  Puttenham,  Aite  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  168. 

7.  Junior :  applied  to  the  younger  of  two  per- 
sons, especially  when  they  have  the  same  name 
or  title:  as,  young  Mr.  Thomas  Bay  called  with 
a  message  from  his  father.  [Colloq.]  —  8. 
Newly  or  lately  arrived.     [Australia.] 

So  says  I,  "You're  rather  young  there,  a'n't  you?  I  was 
by  there  a  fortnight  ago." 

H.  Kingsley,  Geoffry  Hamlyn,  p.  33. 

The  Toung  Pretender.  See  pretenOer,  3.— Young 
America,  the  rising  generation  in  the  United  States. 
[Colloq.] — Young  beer.  See  ichenk  beer,  under  teer^.— 
Young  blooiLSee  Uood.—Yoxats  England,  a  group 
of  Tory  politicians,  chiefly  recruited  from  the  younger 
members  of  the  aristocracy,  who,  about  1844,  opposed 
free  trade  and  radicalism,  and  advocated  the  restoration 
of  the  supposed  former  condition  of  things.  Among  their 
leaders  were  Disraeli  and  Lord  John  Manners. — Yousg 
flood,  fUstic,  hyson,  Ice.  See  the  nouns.— Young  Ire- 
land, a  group  of  Irish  politicians  and  agitators,  active 
about  1840-50,  who  were  at  first  adherents  of  O'Gonnell, 
but  were  separated  from  him  through  their  advocacy  of 
physical  force,  and  took  part  in  the  rising  of  1848.— Young 
Italy,  an  association  of  Italian  republican  agitators,  ac- 
tive about  1834,  under  the  lead  of  Mazzini,  Analogous 
republican  groups  in  other  countries  were  called  Towng 
Germany,  Yawng  Poland,  and  Tmmg  France,  and  these 
republican  associations  collectively  were  known  as  Toun^g 
Ewrope, 
TX.  n.  Offspring  collectively. 

The  egg  that  soon 
Bursting  with  kindly  rupture  forth  disclosed 
Their  callow  young.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vli.  420. 

The  mother-linnet  in  the  brake 
Bewails  her  ravish'd  young. 

Buna,  A  Mother's  Lament. 
With  young,  pregnant;  gravid. 

So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  wUh  young. 

Shak.,  a  Hen.  TL,  ii.  6.  36. 
Young  Of  the  year,  in  omttA.,  specifically,  birds  which 
have  left  the  nest  and  acquired  their  first  plumage.  Most 
birds  hatch  in  summer,  and,  after  putting  oS  the  down- 
feathers  characteristic  of  the  nestling,  acquire  a  specif 
first  feathering ;  and  as  long  as  this  is  worn,  or  until  the 
first  true  molt,  they  are  young  of  the  year,  without  regard 
to  the  length  of  time  this  plumage  may  be  worn,  as  it  is 
always  replaced  by  the  following  spring. 
youngert  (yung'gfer),  n.  [<  ME.  yonger,  gonger, 
gungre,  gingre,  etc.,<  AS.  gyngra,  gingra,  gengra 
(=  Gr.  jiinger,  etc.),  a  follower,  disciple,  lit.  a 
younger  person  (as  distinguished  from  yldra, 
an  elder),  oompar.  of  geong,  giung,  iung,  young: 
seeyowng.']  A  young  person;  a  disciple.  Shak., 
M.  of  v.,  ii.  6.  14  (quartos). 
youngerly  (yung'g6r-li),  a.  [<  younger,  com- 
par.  of  young,  +  -ly\  after  elderly.']  Somewhat 
young;  below  middle  age.     [Colloq.,  U.  S.] 

The  life-blood  of  Christendom  flows  in  the  veins  of  her 
youngerly  men.  Church  Union,  Jan.  11, 1868. 

young-eyed  (yung'id),  a.    Having  the  ffesh, 
bright  eyes  or  look  of  youth. 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cberubins. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  v.  1.  62. 

youngbeadt  (yimg'hed),  «.     [<  ME.  yonghede; 

<  young  +  -head.J  Youth. 

Bide  was  paynted  after  this. 
That  shorter  was  a  fote,  iwys. 
Than  she  was  wont  in  her  ymghede. 

Rom.  0/  the  Rose,  1.  361. 

Young-Helmholtz  theory  of  color.  See  color. 
youn^ng  (yung'ling),  n.  and  a.  [<  MB.^OMgr- 
limg,  gangling,  gunglimg,  <  AS.  geongling  (=  OHG. 
jungeling),  a  young  man,  <  geong,  young,  +  -ling, 
E.  -Mnflil.]  1.  n.  1.  A  young  person ;  a  youth 
or  child. 

Due  privilege  allow'd,  we  all  should  go 
Before,  and  she,  the  youngling,  come  behind. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  iv.  10. 

2.  Any  young  thing,  as  an  animal,  a  plant,  etc.; 
anything  immature,  undeveloped,  or  recent. 

More  dear  unto  their  God  then  younglvngs  to  their  dam. 
Spemer,  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  57. 
Speak,  whimp'ring  youngliTigs,  and  make  known 
The  reason  why 
Ye  droop  and  weep. 
Herriek,  To  Primroses  Eill'd  with  Morning  Dew. 

8.  A  novice ;  a  new-comer ;  a  beginner. 

This  Naaman  was  but  an  youngling  in  God's  reli^on. 
J.  Bradford,  Works  (Parker  Soc,  1853),  tt.  338. 

II.  a.  Youthful;  young. 

The  mountain  raven's  yowngli-ng  brood 
Have  left  the  mother  and  the  nest 

Wordewiorth,  Idle  Shepherd-boys. 
The  frequent  chequer  of  a  youngling  tree. 

Keata,  I  Stood  Tiptoe  upon  a  Little  Hill. 

youngly  (yung'li),  a.     [<  ME.  gongly,  gimglidh, 

<  AS.  geonglic,  <  geong,  young,  +  -lie,  E.  -ly'^.2 
Youthful. 

Sum  men  clepen  it  the  Welle  of  Zouthe  :  for  thel  that 
often  drynken  there  of  semen  alle  weys  Zongly,  and  ly ven 
with  outon  Sykenesse.  UandemlU,  levels,  p.  169. 
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youngly  (yung'li),  adv.  [<  young  +  -ly^.]  In 
youth;  as  a  youth. 

How  youngly  he  began  to  serve  his  country. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  3.  244. 

youngness  (yung'nes),  n.  [<  young  +  -ness.] 
The  condition  of  being  young.    Cudwortk. 

Young's  modulus.    See  modulus. 

youngster  (yung'stSr),  M.  l<  young +  -ster.']  1. 
A  young  person;  a  lad:  sometimes  applied  also 
to  young  animals,  especially  horses. 

For  Adon's  sake,  a  youngster  proud  and  wild. 

Shak.,  Passionate  Pilgrim,  1. 120. 

A  youngster  at  school,  more  sedate  than  the  rest. 

Coviper,  Pity  for  Poor  Africans. 
With  the  exception  of  her  full  sister,  .  .  .  this  fllly  is 
considered  the  highest  bred  trotting  youngster  now  on  the 
American  continent. 

New  York  Evening  Post,  June  28, 1889. 

2.  A  junior  officer  in  a  company,  battery,  or 
troop.    [Familiar  and  colloq.] 
youngtht  (ynngth),  n.    [Early  mod.  E.  yongth; 

<  ME.  yongth,  gongthe,  gungthe;  <  young  +  -thJ-. 
Cf .  youth,  an  older  word  of  the  same  ult.  ele- 
ments.]   Youth. 

The  lusty  yongth  of  mans  might. 

Oower,  Conf.  Amant.  (ed.  1554),  p.  clxviiL 
The  momefuU  Muse  in  myrth  now  list  ne  maske, 
As  shee  was  wont  in  youngth  and  sommer  dayes. 

Spenser,  Shep.  OaL,  November. 

youngtlilyt(yungth'li),  a.  {FoTme,v\jyongthly; 

<  youngth  +  -ly^.]    Youthful. 

He  breathlesse  did  remaine. 
And  all  his  yongthly  forces  idly  spent. 

Spenser,  Mulopotmos,  1.  431. 

younker  (yung'kfer),  n.  [Formerly  also  yonJcer 
(=  Sw.  Dan.  jwriker) ;  <  MD.  joncker,  D.  jonker 
=  MLG.  jvmker,  jumcher,  LG-.  junker  =  MHG. 
junker,  junldier,  jv/nckher,  jonker,  G-.  junker,  a 
young  gentleman,  a  young  man;  contracted 
and  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  derivative  in  -er,  < 
D.  jonkheer  =  LGr.  jungheer  =  MH.G.juncherre, 
juncherre,  G.  jungherr,  jvmger  Herr,  young  gen- 
tleman: see  young  and  herre^,  herr.  Cf.  G. 
jungfer,  similarly  reduced  from  jungfrau."]  If. 
A  young  man  of  condition ;  a  young  gentleman 
or  knight. 

Amongst  the  rest,  there  was  a  joUy  knight ;  .  .  . 
But  that  same  younker  soone  was  overthrowne. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  L  11. 
Ulysses  slept  there,  and  close  by 
The  other  younkers.  Chapman^  Odyssey,  xiv. 

2.  A  young  person;  a  lad;  a  youngster. 

Pagget,  a  school-boy,  got  a  sword,  and  then 
He  vovrd  destruction  both  to  birch  and  men ; 
Who  wo'd  not  think  this  yonker  fierce  to  fight? 

Herriek,  Upon  Pagget. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  sable  younkers  lick  in  the 
unctuous  meat.  LamA,  Ghimney-Sweepers. 

The  juveniles  and  younkers  in  the  town. 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  6. 

3f.  A  novice;  a  simpleton;  a  dupe. 

What,  will  you  make  a  younker  of  me  ?  shall  I  not  take 
mine  ease  in  mine  inn  but  I  shall  have  my  pocket  picked? 
SAafc,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iif.  3.  92. 
Ang.  Is  he  your  brother,  sir? 
Emt.  Yes. — Would  he  were  buried  I 
I  fear  he'll  make  an  ass  of  me,  a  younker. 

Fletcher  (fmi  another).  Elder  Brother,  iii.  5. 
4.  Same  as  junker. 

youpon  (yo'pon),  n.  Same  as  yapon. 
your  (yor),  pron.  [(a)  <  ME.  your,  gour,  goure, 
gure,  iour,  eower,  <  AS.  e&wer  (=  OS.  mwar  = 
OHG.  iuwer  =  (joth.  izwara),  gen.  of  ge  (dat. 
aec.  edw),  you:  see  ye\  you.  (6)  <  ME.  your, 
gour,  goure,  gowre,  iouir,  ower,  our,  eoure,  eowre, 
eower,  <  AS.  edwer  =  OS.  iuwar,  iuwa  =  OFries. 
iuwe,  etc.,  =  Goth,  izwar,  poss.  pron.:  see  (a), 
above.]  A\,  vers.  pron.  Of  you:  the  original 
genitive  of  ye\  you. 

Sitthen  I  am  joure  aire  hefd  [i.  e.,  head  of  you  all], 
ich  am  joure  aire  hele  [salvation]. 

Piers  Ploumum  (C),  xxii.  473. 
B.  poss.  pron.  If.  Of  you;  belonging  to  you: 
used  predieatively :  now  replaced  by  yours. 
I  wolde  permute  [change]  my  penaunce  with  goun-e. 

Piers  Plomnan  OBX  »il  110. 
I  .  .  .  mot  ben  youre  whil  that  my  lyf  may  dure. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.  642. 
And  she  ansuerde,  "I  am  youn'e  and  the  childe  youre, 
therfore  do  with  me  and  with  hym  youre  will." 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.\  i.  89. 
2.  Belonging  to  you :  possessive  and  adjective 
m  use,  preceding  the  noun,  while  plural  In  form 
and  onginal  meaning,  it  is  now  commonly  also  used,  like 
the  nominative  you,  in  addressing  an  individual. 
"I  haue  no  kynde  knowyng,"  quod  I,  "  to  conceyue  alle 
Soure  wordes."  Piers  Plomnan  (B),  viii.  57. 

Promise  unto  the  Lord  your  God,  and  keep  it,  all  ye  that 
are  round  about  him. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Psalter,  Ps.  Ixxvi.  11. 
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I  leave  it  [the  poem]  to  your  honourable  survey,  and 
your  honour  to  your  heart's  content. 
SAaii:.,Venus  and  Adonis,  Ded.  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton. 
ITour  was  used  formerly  to  denote  a  class  or  species  well 
known.  This  use  survives  as  an  archaism,  and  now  often 
adds  a  slurring  or  humorous  significance. 

Tour  serpent  of  Egypt  Is  bred  now  of  your  mud  by  the 
operation  of  your  sun.  Shak.,  A.  andC,  ii.  7.  29. 

Your  great  Philosophers  have  been  voluntarily  poor. 
Burton,  Anat.  of  MeL,  p.  352.] 

yourn  (yorn),  pron.  Yours.  [Prov.  Eng.  and 
U.S.] 

yours  (ySrz),  pron.  [<  MB.  youres,  goures,  eto. ; 
with  added  poss.  suffix,  as  in  ours,  theirs,  etc. : 
see  your.1  That  which  belongs  or  those  which 
belong  to  you:  the  possessive  used  without  a 
following  noun.  Preceded  by  of,  it  is  equivalent  to 
the  personal  pronoun  you :  as,  a  tnenA  of  yours.  Compare 
the  similar  phrases  made  with  the  other  possesslves  in 
the  independent  form. 

Ye  cruell  onel  what  glory  can  be  got 

In  slaying  him  that  would  live  gladly  yours! 

Spenser,  Sonnets,  Ivli. 

What  '6  mine  is  yours  and  what  is  yours  is  mine. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  1.  643. 

Tours  is  no  love,  Faith  and  Religion  fly  it 

Fletcher,  Wife  for  a  Month,  i.  1. 

If  by  Fate  yours  only  must  be  Empire,  then  of  neceasitie 
ours  among  the  rest  must  be  subjection. 

MUton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iL 

[Yours  is  sometimes  used  in  specific  senses  without  refer- 
ence to  a  noun  previously  mentioned :  (a)  Yonr  prop- 
erty. (&)  The  persons  belonging  to  you;  your  friends  or 
relatives. 

Bothe  to  me  £  to  myne  mykull  viiright. 

And  to  yow  &  also  yours  gomeryng  [mourning]  for  ener. 
Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  a.),  i.  1722. 

0  God,  I  fear  thy  justice  will  take  hold 

On  me,  and  yon,  and  mine,  and  yours  for  this  I 

Shak.,  Bich.  III.,  n.  1. 132. 
(c)  Your  letter :  as,  yours  of  the  leth  inst.  is  at  hand. 

I  have  yours  just  now  of  the  19th. 

Swift,  To  Dr.  Sheridan,  July  27, 1726.] 

Abbreviated  yrs. 
Yours  truly,  yours  to  command,  etc.,  phrases  of  con- 
ventional politeness  immediately  preceding  the  signa- 
ture at  the  end  of  a  letter :  hence  sometimes  used  play- 
fully by  a  speaker  in  alluding  to  himself. 

Tours  truly,  sir,  has  an  eye  for  a  fine  woman  and  a  fine 
horse.  TF.  Collins,  Armadale,  IL  168.    {Hoppe.) 

yourself,  yourselves  (yQr-self',-selvz'),j)r(m. 
[<  ME.  your  selven,  eto. :  see  your  and  self."]  An 
eriiphatic  or  reflexive  form  of  the  second  per- 
sonal pronoun,  ye,  you.  Tourself  is  used  when  a  sin- 
gle person  is  addressed  (compare  ye,  your),  and  yourselves 
when  more  than  one.  As  nominatives,  the  words  are  used 
for  emphasis,  either  in  apposition  with  you  or  alone. 

Ye  se  well  your-seluyn  the  sothe  at  your  egh. 
Hit  is  no  bote  here  to  byde  for  baret  with-oute. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),'L  12338. 
I  knowe  yow  alle  as  wele  orbeter  than'ye  do  yourc-self. 
Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  141. 
Conversation  is  but  carving; 
Carve  for  all,  yourself  i&  starving. 

Swift,  Terses  on  a  Lady, 
In  the  objective  case  yourself  or  yourselves  is  commonly 
reflexive :  when  emphatic  it  is  usually  in  apposition  with 
you.    Compare  himself,  herself,  etc. 

Call  forth  your  actors  by  the  scroll.  Masters,  spread 
yourselves.  Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  L  2. 18. 

"Stay  then  a  little,"  answered  Julian,  "  here. 
And  keep  yourself,  none  knowing,  to  yourself." 

Tennyson,  Lover's  Tale,  Golden  Supper. 

yourta,  yourte,  n.  French  spellings  of  yurt. 
youse  (ySz),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  The  chetah  or  hunt- 
ing-leopard, Guepardus  jubatus.  Also  youze. 
See  cut  under  chetah. 
youth  (y6th),  n.  [<  MB.  youthe,  youhihe, 
ioutlie,  gouthe,  yhouthe,  guwethe,  gugethe,  geo- 
guthe,  iugethe,  etc.,  <  AS.  gedgoth,  gidguth, 
iugoth  =  OS.juguth,  jugud  =  B.jeugd  =  OHG. 
jugimd,  MB.G:.  jugent,  Gr.  jugend,  youth;  with 
abstract  formative  -fh  (-oth,  etc.),  <  AS.  geong, 
etc.,  young:  seeyoung.  A  "restored" form  ap- 
pears in  youngth.]  1.  The  condition  of  being 
young;  youthfulness;  youngness;  juvenility. 

These  opinions  have  youth  in  their  conntenance ;  an- 
tiquity knew  them  not ;  it  never  thought  nor  dreamed  of 
™6™-  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vi.  4. 

lu  fact,  there 's  nothing  that  keeps  its  youih. 
So  far  as  I  know,  but  a  tree  and  truth. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Deacon's  Masterpiece. 

2.  The  age  from  puberty  up  to  the  attainment 
of  full  growth.  In  a  general  sense,  youth  denotes  the 
Whole  early  part  of  life,  from  infancy  to  maturity ;  but  it 
l,?2£  ""isual  to  divide  the  stages  of  life  into  infancy. 
Childhood,  youth,  and  manhood.  Thus  limited,  youth  hi. 
eludes  that  early  period  of  manhood  or  womanhood  upon 
which  one  enters  at  puberty,  with  the  establishment  of 
the  sexual  functions,  and  in  which  one  continues  until  the 
skeleton  is  completely  ossified  by  the  consolidation  of  the 
epiphyses  of  the  long  bones,  so  that  there  is  no  further  in- 
crease  in  stature,  and  all  the  teeth  are  in  permanent  func- 
tional position. 


youth 

Therfore  take  hede  bothe  nygt  &  day 
How  fast  soure  gmtthe  dooth  asswage. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  79. 
S.  A  young  person ;  especially,  a  young  man. 
In  this  sense  it  has  a  plural. 

I  gave  it  to  a  youths 
A  kind  of  boy.  SMk.,  M.  of  V. ,  v.  1. 161. 

Seven  yauth»  from  Athens  yearly  sent. 

Dryden,  .^neid,  vi.  27. 
For  what  in  nature's  dawn  the  child  admired. 
The  youth  endeavoured,  and  the  man  acquired. 

Dryden,  To  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  1. 144. 
Just  at  the  age  'twixt  boy  and  youth, 
When  thought  is  speech,  and  speech  is  truth. 

Scott,  Marmion,  ii.,  Int. 

1  had  hardly  ever  seen  a  handsome  youth;  never  in  my 

life  spoken  to  one.  Charlotte  BrontS,  Jane  Eyre,  xii. 

4.  Young  persons  collectively. 

Forget  the  present  Flame,  indulge  a  new. 
Single  the  loveliest  of  the  am'rous  Touth. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma. 
Even  when  our  youth,  leaving  schools  and  universities, 
enter  that  most  important  period  of  life. 

Burke,  Bev.  in  France. 

0  ye  I  who  teach  the  ingenuous  youth  of  nations,  .  .  . 

1  pray  ye  flog  them  upon  all  occasions. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  iL  1. 

Sf.  Becentness;  freshness;  brief  date.  [Bare.] 
Welcome  hither ; 
If  that  the  youth  of  my  new  interest  here 
Have  power  to  bid  you  welcome. 

Shah.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  2.  224. 

youthedef ,  n.   A  Middle  English  form  of  youth- 
head. 
youthful  (yoth'fnl),  a.     [<  youth  +  ->Z.]     1. 
Possessing  or  characterized  by  youth;  not  yet 
aged;  not  yet  arrived  at  mature  j;ears;  being 
in  the  early  stage  of  life;  yoimg;  juvenile. 
It  was  a  youthful  knight 
Iiov'd  a  gallant  lady. 
Conetanee  of  Cleveland  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  226). 
As  Clifford's  young  manhood  had  been  lost,  he  was 
fond  of  feeling  himself  comparatively  vou^V^,  now,  in 
apposition  with  the  patriarchal  age  of  Uncle  Venner. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  x. 

2.  Pertaining  or  belonging  or  suitable  to  the 
early  part  of  life:  3,s,yo%thful  Aajs;  youthfula,ge. 

His  youthful  hose,  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7. 160. 
Kow  no  more  shall  these  smooth  brows  be  begirt 
With  youthful  coronals,  and  lead  the  dance. 

,     Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  i.  1. 
The  discrepancy  .  .  .  between  her  age,  which  was  about 
seventy,  and  her  dress,  which  would  have  been  youthful 
for  tweuty-seven.  Dickens,  Dombey  and  Son,  xxi. 

Sometimes  .  .  .  the  youthful  spirit  has  come  over  me 
in  such  a  rush  of  young  blood  that  it  has  surprised  me 
as  much  as  the  slaughtered  Duncan's  manifestation  sur- 
prised Lady  Macbeth. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Over  the  Teacups,  xii. 

3.  Fresh  and  vigorous,  as  in  youth. 

Perfect  felicity,  such  as  after  millions  of  millions  of 
ages  is  still  youthful  and  flourishing.  Bentley. 

4.  Early  in  time. 

Here,  as  I  point  my  sword,  the  sun  aiises. 
Which  is  a  great  way  growing  on  the  south, 
Weighing  the  youihfid  season  of  the  year. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  ii.  1. 108. 
Nor  of  the  larger  stature  &  cnbites  of  men  in  those 
youthfull  times  and  age  of  the  world. 

Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  39. 

=Syn.l-3.  youthful.  Juvenile,  Boyish,  Puerile.  Youth- 
ful  is  generally  used  in  a  good  sense :  as,  youthful  looks 
or  sports;  juvenile  indifferently,  but  if  in  a  bad  sense 
not  strongly  so :  as,  the  poem  was  a  rather  juvenUe  per- 
formance ;  hoyish  rather  more  often,  but  not  necessarily, 
in  some  contempt :  as,  a  boyish  manner ;  boyish  enthusi- 
asm ;  pverUe  always  in  marked  contempt,  as  a  synonym 
for  sUly. 

youthfuUity  (y8th'ful-i-ti),  n.    [<  youthful  + 
-ity."]    Youthfalness.    [Nonce-word.] 

Tou  see  my  impetuosity  does  not  abate  much ;  no,  nor 
my  youthfuUity .   (Tiripote,  Letters (1763),  n.  461.   {Davies.) 

youthfully  (ySth'ful-i),  adv.     In  a  youthful 
manner. 
Tour  attire  .  .  .  not  youthfully  wanton. 

Bp.  Hall,  Works,  1.  314.    [RtchMrdson.) 

youthfulness  (y6th'fid-nes),  n.    The  state  or 

character  of  being  youthful. 

Lusty  youthfulness.       Hollamd,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  764. 

youthhead  (ySth'hed),  n.     [<  MB.  youthede, 

gouthede,  etc. ;  <  youth  +  -head.   Cf .  youthhood."] 

Youth.     [Obsolete  oi;  archaic] 

In  gret  perel  is  set  youthede, 
Delite  so  doth  his  bridil  leede. 

Bx>m.  of  the  Rose,  1.  4931. 
A  sharp  Adversitie, 
Danting  the  Bage  of  gouth-heid  furious. 

Sarmay,  Vertue  and  Vyce,  st,  37. 

In  youthhead,  happy  season.        Southey.    (Imp.  Diet.) 

youthhood  (yoth'hid),  n.    [<  ME.  *youthehod, 

guwethehod,  <  AS.  geoguthhdd  (=  08.  jugudhed) ; 

"<,  +  -hood.    Cf.  youthhead."]    Youth. 
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To  rejuvenate  them  with  the  vigor  of  his  own  immortal 
youthhood.  0.  D.  Boardman,  Creative  Week,  p.  135. 

The  youthhood  of  Derry  and  Enniskillen  determined  to 
protect  themselves. 

W.  S.  Gregg,  Irish  Hist,  for  Eng.  Keaders,  p.  76. 

youthlike  (yoth'Uk),  a.  Having  the  charac- 
teristics of  youth.     [Kare.] 

All  such  whom  either  youthful  age  or  youthlike  minds 
did  All  with  unlimited  desires.    Sir P.Sidn^,  Aicadm,in. 

youthlyt  (yoth'li),  a.  [<  youth  +  -i^i.]  Per- 
taining to  youth;  characteristic  of  youth; 
youthful. 

The  knight  was  flers,  and  full  of  youthly  heat. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  7. 

That  sooth'd  you  in  your  sins  and  youthly  pomp. 

Ghreene,  James  IV.,  v. 

As  touching  my  residence  and  abiding  heere  in  Naples, 
my  youthlye  affections,  my  sportes  and  pleasures,  .  .  . 
to  me  they  bring  more  comfort  and  ioye  then  care  and 
griefe.  Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  42. 

youthlyt  (y6th'li),a(to.  i<  youth +  -iy^.']  Youth- 
fully. 

And  deckt  himselfe  with  f ethers  youthly  gay. 

r,  F.  Q.,  I.  xt  34. 


youthnesst  (yoth'nes),  n.    [<  ME.  youthnesse; 
<  youth  +  -nesa."]    Youth;  youthfulness. 
Off  his  wickednesse  don  consentyngly. 
And  that  he  had  don  in  his  youthnesse  soo, 
With  sore  heit  contrite  all  confessed  thoo. 

Brnn.  qfPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 6221. 

youthsome  (yoth'sum),  a.  [<  youth  +  some.'] 
Having  the  vigor,  freshness,  feelings,  tastes,  or 
appearance  of  youth;  youthful;  young.  [Rare.] 

To  my  uncle  Fenner's,  when  at  the  alehouse  I  found 
him  driiiking,  and  very  jolly  and  youOuome. 

Pepys,  Diary,  Oct.  31, 1661. 

youthlffortt  (yoth'w6rt),  n.    An  old  name  of 
the  sundew,  Drosera  rotu/ndifolia. 
youthy  (yS'thi),  a.    [<  youth  +  -y^.]    Young  ; 
youtMul.     [Bare.] 

Affecting  a  youthier  turn  than  is  consistent  with  my 

time  of  day.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  296. 

When  at  college,  Sterling  had  venerated  and  defended 

Shelley  as  a  moralist  as  well  as  a  poet,  "being  rather 

youthy."  Caroline  Fox,  Journal,  p.  183. 

youze,  ».     See  youse. 

yovet.    A  Middle  English  form  of  gcme,  preterit 
of  gwe^. 
yow  (you),  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  ewe^.    See 
the  quotation  under  shearhog. 
yowet,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  yew^. 
yowl  (youl),  V.  i.     [Also  youl;  <  ME.  yowlen, 
goulen,  also  gaulen,  <  loel.  gaula,  howl:   see 
yawp-.    Cf.  yell.]    To  give  a  long  distressful  or 
mournful  cry,  as  a  dog.;  howl ;  hence,  of  per- 
sons, to  yell;  bawl. 

The  grete  tour 
Besonneth  of  his  yovling  and  clamour. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 420. 

The  man  [milkman]  comes  yowling  regularly  at  the 

stroke  of  seven.    Carlyle,  in  Froude,  Life  in  London,  I.  iii. 

yowl  (youl), «.  [<.yowl,v.]  A  long  distressful 
or  mournful  cry,  as  that  of  a  dog. 

yowley  (you'U),  n.  [One  of  numerous  variant 
forms  (see  below),  ult.  <  AS.  geolu,  yellow :  see 
yellow.]  The  yellow  bunting,  Emheriza  dtri- 
nella :  more  fully  called,  by  reduplication,  yel- 
low yowley.  Also  yeldri/ng,  yeldrin,  yeldrock,  yold- 
ing,  yoldring,  yoMrin,  yoUing,  yorling;  also  yite, 
yoit.  See  cut  under  yellowhatmner.  [Scotland 
and  North  of  Ireland.] 

yowling  (you'ling),  n.  [<  ME.  gowlyng;  verbal 
n.  otyowl,  v.]    A  howling;  crying. 

And  with  a  greet  gowlyng  he  wepte. 

Wyclif,  Gen.  xxvii.  38. 
Then  the  wind  set  up  a  howling, 
And  the  poodle-dog  a  yowling. 

Thackeray,  White  Squall. 

yowp,  V.  i.  A  dialectal  form  of  yaup^.  HalUwell. 

?0Xt,  V.  i.    A  Middle  English  form  of  yex. 
'phantes,  n.    See  Hyphantes,  1.    VieiUot,  1816. 

ypightt.  Same  as  pight,  an  obsolete  past  par- 
ticiple oipitcK^. 

ypikedt,  a.    Same  as  piked  torpiclced^. 

ypocritet,  »•    An  old  spelling  of  hypocrite. 

ypointing  (i-point'ing),  a.  [<  y-,  i-,  +  pointing. 
Like  Shakspere's  yrwoish,  an  infelicitous  at- 
tempt at  archaism,  the  prefix  y-  being  eonflned 
to  ME.  use  and  there  to  words  of  AS.  origin 
(or  to  verbs  from  early  OP.,  some  of  which,  in 
the  pp.,  have  y-) ;  there  may  have  been  a  MB. 
*ypointed,^u\,  there  could  be  no  ME.  *ypovnUng. 
Milton  herein,  like  Thomson  later,  was  imitat- 
ing Spenser,  who  archaized  on  princi;ple  but 
without  knowledge.]    Pointing.    [Poetical.] 

What  needs  my  Shakspeare,  for  his  bonour'd  bones. 
The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones? 
Or  that  his  hallow'd  reliques  should  be  hid 
Under  a  iixs^pointing  pyramid? 

Milton,  Epitaph  on  William  Shakspeare. 


Y-track 

Yponomeuta  (i-pon-o-mu'ta),  n.  [NL.  (La- 
treille,  1796),  prop.  Sypononieuta,  <  Gr.  iirovofiev- 
eiv,  undermine,  <  iiKivo/io;,  going  underground, 
underground,  as  a  noun  an  underground  pas- 
sage, <  vTrd,  under,  -I-  vi/iew,  drive.]  A  notable 
genus  of  tineid  moths,  typical  of  the  family 
YponomeuUdse,  comprising  a  number  of  rather 
large  slender-bodied  species,  usually  white  or 
gray,  and  often  with  many  small  black  spots. 
The  larvsB  live  gregariously  in  a  light  web,  and  feed  upon 
the  foliage  of  different  plants.  About  a  dozen  species  are 
found  in  Europe  and  7  in  North  America.  Y.  cognateRa 
is  exceedingly  destructive  to  apple-trees,  depriving-  them 
of  their  leaves. 

Yponomeutidse  (i-pon-o-mii'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Stephens,  1829),  <  Yponomeuta  +  -idle.]  A 
family  of  tineid  moths,  based  chiefly  upon  ve- 
national  characters,  but  having  a  recognizable 
f acies.  The  larvea  have  16  legs,  and  in  general  feed  like 
those  of  the  type  genus.  Those  of  Atemelia,  however, 
bore  into  buds  and  young  twigs.  Some  14  genera  have 
been  placed  in  this  family  by  Standinger,  but  the  impor- 
tant genus  Argyresthia  and  its  allies  are  removed  to  a 
distinct  family,  Argyresthiidee,  by  Heinemann  and  others. 
Also  Hyponomeutida. 

ypreisedt,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  the  past  par- 
ticiple ot  praise. 

For  the  more  a  man  may  do  by  Bo  that  he  do  hit^ 
The  more  is  he  worth  and  worthl  of  wyse  and  goode 
ypreised.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  xi.  310. 

Ypres  lace.    See  lace. 

jnpsiliform  (ip'si-li-f6rm),  a.  [<  Gr.  i  iptUv  (see 
-I-  L.  forma,  form.]    Shaped  like  the 


(Jreek  capital  letter  T;  Y-shaped.  The  figure 
is  also  called  a/rietiform,  the  symbol  of  the  zo- 
diacal sign  Aries  being  the  same. 

The  T-shaped  [germinal  spot]  gradually  passes  into  the 
ypsUiform  figure,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
Greek  Y.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XX  417. 

ypsilo-.    For  words  so  beginning,  see 
Slisiloid,  a.    Same  as  hypsiloid. 
Ypsilopc       ;.     "  .   ' 
1815).]    Same  as  Ypsolophus. 


.us  (ip-sil'6-fus),  n.     [NL.  (Okeu, 


Yp^petes  (ip-sip'e-tez),  n.  [NL.  (Stephens, 
1829),  prop.  Bypsipetes,  <  Gr.  itpmeT^c,  fallen 
from  heaven,  <  ii^i,  on  high,  +  nhecdai,  fly.] 
A  genus  of  geometrid  moths,  of  the  family  La- 
renUdee,  of  wide  distribution,  but  having  few 
species. 
Ypsolophus  (ip-sol'6-f us),  n.  [NL.  (Fabricius, 
1798),  Ypsilophus  (Oken,  1815),  prop.  Hypsilo- 
plms,  <  Qr.  mliihxjxK:,  having  a  high  crest,  <  vipi, 
on  high,  -I-  ^6ij>oc,  crest.]  A  prominent  genus 
of  tineid  moths,  of  the  family  Gelechiidse,  hav- 
ing ocelli,  and  both  fore  and  hind  wings  turned 
forward  at  tip.  The  larvse  are  leaf-rollers. 
Nine  species  are  known  in  Europe  and  thirteen 
in  the  United  States. 
yr.    An  abbreviation  (a)  of  year;  (&)  of  your; 

(c)  ot  younger. 
yravisht  (i-rav'ish),  v.  t.  A  pseudo-archaic  form 
of  ravish.    Compare  ypoinUng. 
The  sum  ot  this, 
Brought  hither  to  Fentapolis, 
Y-ravished  the  regions  round, 
And  every  one  with  claps  can  sound, 
"Our  heir-apparent  is  a  king  1 " 

Shak.,  Pericles,  iii.,  Prol.,  1.  35. 

yrent,  yrout,  »•  and  a.    Old  spellings  of  iron. 

yrs.    An  abbreviation  of  years  and  of  yours. 

yset,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  ice. 

ysenet,  pp.    A  Middle  English  form  of  seen. 
Ful  longe  were  his  legges  and  ful  lene, 
Ylik  a  staf ;  ther  was  no  calf  ysene. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  L  592. 

yslakedt.  An  obsolete  preterit  and  past  parti- 
ciple of  slake. 

Now  sleep  yslaked  hath  the  rout. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  iii.,  Prol.,  1. 1. 

ystlet,  »■    See  istle. 

ythe^t,  rt.    Same  as  ithe. 

Siihe^t,  adv.    Same  as  eath. 

Y-track  (wi'trak),  n.  A  short  track  laid  at  right 
angles  (or  approximately  so)  to  a  line  of  rail- 
way, with  which  it  is  connected  by  two  switches 
—  the  whole  resembling  the  letter  Y.  it  is  used 
instead  of  a  turn-table  for  reversing  engines  or  cars.   In 


operating  it,  an  engine  or  car  advancing  toward  A  (heading 
as  shown  by  the  arrow)  is  switched  at  ..1  to  the  track  B, 
and  then  backed  up  over  the  switch  C  to  the  main  track 
again,  heading  now  in  the  reverse  direction. 


ytterbite 

ytterbite  (it'er-bit),  n.  [<  Ttterby,  in  Sweden, 
+  -Jte2_]    Same  as  gadolimte. 

ytterbium  (i-tSr'bi-mn),  n.  [NL.,  <  Ttterby, 
in  Sweden.]  Chemical  symbol,  Tb;  atomic 
weight,  173  (?).  An  element  discovered  by 
Marignao  in  gadoUnite,  in  regard  to  which 
little  is  known.  The  spectrum  of  this  metal  is  be- 
lieved to  be  peculiar,  and  to  justify  its  claim  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  a  distinct  element. 

Srttria  (it^ri-a),  n.  [NL.,<  Ytter(iy),  in  Sweden.] 
A  metallic  oxid  or  earth,  having  the  appearance 
of  a  white  powder,  which  is  insipid,  insoluble 
in  water,  and  infusible,  it  dissolves  in  acids,  form- 
ing sweetish  salts,  which  have  often  an  amethyst  color. 
Ithasnoaotiononvegetablecolors.  Yttria  is  the  sesqul- 
oxid  of  yttrium,  Y2O3.  It  occurs  in  certain  rare  min- 
erals, and  was  first  detected  in  gadolinite  found  at  Ytter- 
by,  in  Sweden. 

yttrialite  (it'ri-al-it),  n.  [<  yUna  +  -Ute.J  A 
silicate  of  thorium  and  the  yttrium  earths,  oc- 
curring in  massive  forms  of  a  dark  olive-green 
color.  It  is  found  with  gadolinite  and  other 
rare  species  in  Llano  county,  Texas. 

yttric  (it'rik),  a.  [<  yttr^m  +  -ic.j  Related 
to  or  containing  yttrium. 

yttriferoilS  (it-nf 'e-rus),  a.  [<  Nh.yttrium,  q.  v., 
+  L.  ferre  =  E.  Jeori.]  Containing  or  yield- 
ing yttrium. 

yttrious  (it'ri-us),  a.  [<  yttria  +  -ous.2  Per- 
taining to  yttria ;  containing  yttria :  as,  the 
yttrious  oxid  of  colmnbium. 

yttrium  (it'ri-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  Ytter(T)y),  in  Swe- 
den.] Chemical  symbol,T;  atomic  weight,  89  (!). 
A  metal,  the  base  of  the  earth  yttria.  But  little  is 
known  of  this  metal,  and  its  atomic  weight  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  determined.  As  obtained  by  Clave,  yttrium 
is  a  dark-gray  powder  exhibiting  a  metallic  luster  under 
the  burnisher.  It  belongs,  with  various  other  rare  metals, 
to  the  cerium  group,  in  regard  to  most  of  which,  from 
their  scarcity  and  their  resemblance  to  one  another,  but 
little  has  been  definitely  made  out. 

yttrium-garnet  (it'ri-um-gar"net),  n.  A  vari- 
ety of  garnet  containing  a  smaU  amount  of  the 
yttrium  earths. 

yttrocerite  (it-ro-se'rit),  n.  [<  yttr(ium)  + 
cer{ium)  +  -ite^j]  A  mineral  occurring  very 
sparingly  at  Pinbo  and  Broddbo,  near  Ftdun,  in 
Sweden,  embedded  in  quartz,  its  color  is  violet- 
blue,  inclining  to  gray  and  white.  It  occurs  crystallized 
and  massive,  and  is  a  fluoride  of  yttrium,  cerium,  and  cal- 
cium. 

yttrocolumbite  (if'ro-ko-lum'bit), ».  [<  yttrium 
+  colMmbiio)  +  -ite^.'\   'Same  as  yttrotantaUte. 

yttrogummite  (it-ro-gum'it),  n.  [<  yttrmm  + 
gummite.2  A  mineral  formed  hy  the  alteration 
of  oleveite,  and  related  to  it  as  is  ordinary  gum- 
mite  to  uraninite. 

yttrotantalite  (it-ro-tan'ta-lit),  n.  [<  yttrium 
+  tantalite.']  A  rare  mineral  found  at  Ytterby, 
Sweden,  of  a  black  or  brown  color.  It  is  a  tan- 
talate  of  yttrium,  uranium,  and  iron,  with  cal- 
cium. 

yttrotitanite  (It-ro-ta'tan-it),  n.  [<  yttrium  + 
Utanite.'}     Same  as  kei^amte. 

Experiments  for  its  discovery  are  to  be  undertaken  on 
rutiles,  yttrotitanitegj  w5hlerites,  etc. 

Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  CXXV.  338. 

yu,  yuh  (y6),  n.    The  Chinese  name  for  nephrite 

or  jade. 
Yucatecan  (yo-kartek'an),  o.     [<  Sp.  Tucateco 
(<  Yueatan,  Yucatan)  "+  -an.']    Pertaining  or 
belonging  to  Yucatan,  a  region  in  southeastern 
Mexico. 
A  fair  sample  of  Yucatecan  agriculture. 

U.  S.  Com.  Sep.,  1886,  No.  IxviL  p.  495. 

yucca  (yuk'a),  n.  [<  Sp.  yucca,  now  yuca  (NL. 
yucca) ;  from  the  Amer.  Tnd.  name.]  1.  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Yucca. — 2.  [cap.]  [NL.  (DiUen- 
ius,  1719).]  A  genus  of  liliaceous  plants,  of  the 
trioe  Draeeenese.  it  is  characterized  by  a  distinct 
woody  stem,  numerous  panicled  roundish  or  bell-shaped 
flowers  with  nearly  or  quite  separate  perianth-segments, 
small  anthers  sessile  on  a  club-shaped  filament,  and  an 
ovary  with  numerous  ovules.  There  are  about  20  species, 
natives  of  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Central  America. 
They  are  low  upright  perennials,  sometimes  trees,  often 
with  numerous  branches.  Their  leaves  are  linear-lau- 
ceolate  and  thick,  usually  rigid  and  spiny-tipped,  and 
crowd  ed  at  the  apex  of  the  stem  or  branch.  The  handsome 
pendtilous  flowers  are  large  and  usually  white  or  cream- 
colored,  attaining  a  length  of  3  inches  in  F.  baccata,  and 
form  a  showy  terminal  inflorescence  often  several  feet  long, 
seated  among  clustered  leaves  or  raised  on  a  bracted  pe- 
duncle. The  fruit  is  either  a  dry  locnlicidal  capsule  or  a 
pendulous  berry  which  is  fleshy  or  pulpy,  sometimes  cylin- 
drical and  elongated ;  in  Y.  brev^oUa  it  becomes  dry  and 
spongy.  The  rootstock  is  saponaceous,  and  in  Y.  Treca- 
leana  and  other  species  is  much  used  by  the  Mexicans  for 
soap — being  Included  with  various  similar  products  under 
the  name  amole.  The  leaves  yield  a  coarse  fiber;  the 
taller  species  also  produce  a  fibrous  wood  which  is  heavy, 
spongy,  and  difiicult  to  cut  or  work;  it  shows  distinct 
concentric  rings,  unlike  that  of  most  monocotyledonous 
plants.  Some  species  are  said  to  reach  the  height  of  60 
feet  and  the  thickness  of  5  feet.  The  species  are  most 
numerous  in  the  southern  United  States  and  northern 


yucca  trloriosa. 
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Mexico ;  one,  Y.  angugtifolia,  extends  from  If ew  Mexico 
to  the  Dakotas;  three  are  Calif ornian;  three  are  well- 
known  plants  of  the  Southern  States,  Y.  /Uamentosa,  Y. 
aMfolia,  Y.  glorioia  (Including  Y.  reeurwolia),  all  deco- 
rative plants,  mostly  stem- 
less,  thriving  in  poor  soil, 
even  in  drifting  sand  of 
the  coast:  their  flowers 
are  white,  tinged  some- 
times with  green,  yellow,  or 
purple;  they  furnish  a 
harsh,  brittle,  but  very 
strong  fiber,  called  dagger- 
fiber,  used  tor  paclcing  and 
as  a  rude  cordage.  From 
their  sharp-pointed  leaves 
with  threads  hanging  from 
their  edges,  Y.  filamentosa 
and  Y.  alv^foUa  are  known 
as  Ada/m'a  Tteedle  *  and 
thread  and  as  Eve's  thread; 
the  former  is  also  called 
sOlc-grass  (which  see),  and 
sometimes  bear-grass,  its 
young  pulpy  stems  being 
eaten  by  bears.  Y.  aloi- 
folia  is  also  known  in  the 
Southern  States  and  in  the 
'WeatludleBaaSpandshdag- 
ger  and  dagger-pla/nt.  Y, 
gloriosa  is  the  dwarf  palmetto,  or  mound-lily.  The  preced- 
ing and  several  others  are  favorites  in  cultivation,  chiefly 
under  the  name  yucca;  S  species  cultivated  near  Nice  now 
begin  to  form  a  characteristic  feature  of  some  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean  coast.  Some  species  yield  an  edible  fruit, 
as  Y.  baccata^  the  Spanish  bayonet,  or  Mexican  banana,  a 
native  of  Mexico,  extending  into  western  Texas,  New  Mexi- 
co, and  southern  parts  of  Colorado  and  California ;  a  strong 
coarse  fiber,  made  lotto  rope  by  the  Mexicans,  is  procured 
from  the  leaves  by  macerating  them  in  water.  The  name 
Spanish  bayonet  is  also  applied  to  other  species,  especial- 
ly to  Y.  constricta  (Y.  elata),  which  occurs  in  M!exico  and 
the  United  States  from  western  Texas  to  Utah,  grows  from 
9  to  16  feet  high,  and  produces  a  light-brown  or  yellowish 
wood;  and  to  Y.  Treculeama  (including  Y.  canaMeulata), 
a  lon^-leafed  species  of  Texas  and  Mexico,  sometimes  26 
feet  high  and  2  feet  thick,  producing  a  bitter  but  sweetish 
fruit  which  is  cooked  and  eaten  by  the  Mexicans.  It  has 
its  branches  all  near  the  top,  produces  great  numbers  of 
showy  white  flowers  of  a  porcelain  luster,  followed  by  an 
edible  berry.  Y.  brevifolia,  known  as  Joshua-tree,  native 
of  Arizona  and  southern  parts  of  Utah,  Nevada,  and  CaU- 
fomla,  a  tree  sometimes  40  feet  high  and  about  3  feet 
in  diameter,  forms  in  the  Mohave  desert  a  straggling 
open  forest ;  its  light  soft  wood  is  sometimes  made  into 
paper-pulp.  Y,  Whipplei  of  southern  California  is  much 
admired  for  its  beauty  in  cultivation.  Y.  Fucnteno  of  Cen- 
tral America  is  branched  from  the  base, 
yucca-borer  (yuk'a-b6r"er),  TO.  1.  Alarge  North 
American  castnidid  moth, 
Megatkymus  yticcas,  whose 
larva  bores  into  the  roots  of 
plants  of  the  genus  Yucca. 
— 2.  A  Calif  ornian  weevil, 
Yucoaiorus  frontalis. 
Yuccaborus  (yu  -  kab '  6- 
rus),  n.  [NL.  (Leconte, 
1876),  <  Yucca  -1-  (Jr.  l3op6g, 
devouring,  gluttonous.]  A 
genus  of  weevils,  of  the 
family  Calandridee,  con- 
taining a  single  species, 
Y.  frontalis,  of  California, 
the  yuoca-borer. 
yucca-fertilizer  (yuk'a- 
f6r"ti-Ii-z6r),  n.    A  tinei'd  ...„„ 

moth,   Prormba   yuccasella,    d-lne  shows  oatural" size.) 

which,  by  means  of  curious- 
ly modified  mouth-parts,  is  enabled  to  poUen- 
ize  and  thus  fertilize  the  ovary  of  plants  of  the 
genus    Yuc- 
ca,   causing 
a     develop- 
ment of  the 
seed-pod,  in 
which       its 
larva  feeds. 
Also    called 
yucca-pollen- 


Yule 

winged  woodpecke^  of  eastern  North  America, 
Colaptes  auratus.  See  cut  under  ^cfcer^.  [Lo- 
cal, TJ.  S.] 

yuft,  M.    Same  as  juft  tor  jwehten. 

yug,  yuga  (yug,  yo'ga),  n.  [Hind,  yug,  <  Skt. 
yuga,  an  age,  <  VnWt  join:  see  yoke^.]  One 
of  the  ages  into  which  the  Hindus  divide  the 
duration  or  existence  of  the  world. 

yuh,  n.    See  yu. 

Yuhina,  n.  [NL.  (Hodgson,  1836),  from  a  na- 
tive name.]    A  genus  of  timeliine  birds,  also 


Yukina  gitlarts. 


Yucca-fertilizer     {Pronuba 
yuccasella). 

3  ,  male,  9  ,  female  chrys- 
alis; /,  dorsal,  m,  lateral 
view :  lower  figure  showing 
end  of  ahdomen  of  male. 


yuchten, 


ten. 

yiipt      (vuk^  Yucca-fertilizer  {Pronuba yuccasella), 

t<      i         rilJX  ''.li»"'ai  *.  moth  with  wings  folded ;  c.  female 

V.     li.        L-aisU  moth  with  wings  expanded  (all  natural  size).  (^, 

UUke.       VOOh.  5i*i,e"ewofonejointoflarva;ff,headoflarva,from 

y       ">       S-'k™,  below;y,  same,  fromabore;^,  legof  lanfa;  a 

yOUk;  an  Un-  maxilla;  /,  mandible  iy,  labiil  pilpi  and  siin: 

as  sibilated.  """ '  *•  ""■"'"'^  <^"  enlarged). 

form  (perhaps  after  D.  jeuken,Joken  =  LG. 

jocken  =  G.jucken)  of  itch,  ult.  AS.  giccan,  itch: 

see  itch.]    To  itch.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
jnick  (yuk),  n.     [<  yuck,  v.]    The  itch,  mange, 

or  scabies.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
yuckel  (yuk'el),  n.    Same  as  yockel  for  Uck- 

wall.    Also  yukhel.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

I  feels  sumhow  as  peert  as  a  yuhkel. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  II.  xviii. 
yucker  (yuk'^r),  n.    [Imitative,  but  prob.  con- 
nected with  yMkel.]    The  flicker,  or  golden- 


called  by  Hodgson  Polyodon,  and  by  Cabauis 
Odonterus.  Four  species  occur  in  the  Himalayan  re- 
gion and  western  China — Y.  gvlaris,  Y.  diademata,  Y.  occi- 
pitalis, and  Y.  nigH/meTUunt. 

yuke,  V.  and  n.    Same  as  yuck. 

yukkel,  n.  Another  spelling  of  yuckel  for  }Mc- 
wall. 

yulan  (yo'lan),  n.  [Chinese,  <  yu,  yuh,  a  gem 
(jade),  +  iixn,  plant.]  A  Chinese  magnolia, 
Magnolia  conspicua,  with  abundant  large  white 
flowers,  appearing  in  spring  before  the  leaves. 
It  is  a  fine  ornamental  tree,  in  China  30  or  40  feet  high, 
but  in  Europe  and  America  smaller ;  in  the  United  States 
it  is  only  haJf-hardy  at  the  north.  A  kindred  hardy  spe- 
cies, also  from  China,  is  M.  obovata  (M.  purpurea),  with 
flowers  pink-purple  on  the  outside  and  white  wiUiin,  be- 
ginning to  appear  before  the  leaves. 

Yule  (yol),  n.  [Also  dial.,  in.comp.,  yu-  (yu- 
bateh,  yu-block,  etc.) ;  more  prop.,  according  to 
the  ME.  form,  spelled  *yool;  early  mod.  E. 
sometimes  ewU;  <  MB.  yol,  yole,  gol,  Decem- 
ber, <  AS.  gedl,  gehhol,  gehhel  (ML.  Giulm), 
Decemher  (se  serra  gedla,  December,  se  leftera 
gedla,  January,  the  months  beginning  respec- 
tively before  and  after  the  winter  solstice),  = 
Icel.  jol  =  Sw.  T)an.  Jul  (>  MLG.  jul),  Yule,  the 
Christmas  feast;  =  Oroth.  jiuleis  iafrumajiuleis 
( appar. '  first  Yule '),  applied,  in  a  fragment  of  a 
calendar,  appar.  to  November.  The  mod.  E.  use 
seems  to  be  due  to  Scand.  rather  than  to  the  AS. 
Origin  unknown ;  according  to  a  common  view, 
the  word  is  identified  with  Icel.  hjol,  wheel, 
with  the  explanation  that  it  refers  to  the  sun's 
'wheeling'  or  turning  at  the  winter  solstice. 
This  notion,  absurd  with  regard  to  the  alleged 
connection  of  thought,  is  also  phonetically  im- 
Possible ;  the  AS.  word  for  wheel  was  hwedl,  and 
could  have  no  connection  with  gedl.  Another 
explanation  connects  the  word  with  yawU, 
yowl,h.owl,  cry;  as  if  yule  was  orig.  the  'noise' 
ot  revelry.  This  is  also  untenable.  The  Goth. 
puleis  im^lwB  an  AS.  *iule,  an  unstable  form 
variable  to  *ge6le  or  gedl  (=  Icel.  jol) ;  the  forms 
gehhol,  gehhel,  are  rare,  and  may  be  mere  blun- 
ders.]   The  season  or  feast  of  Christmas. 

Ttr^hft^^  ^P}^^  '=°'^*  *  erystemas  gomen  [sport], 
ior  hit  IS  gol  &  nwe  yer. 

Svr  Qawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  284. 
He  made  me  gomane  at  gole,  and  gafe  me  gret  gyftes. 
Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2629. 
kiewle  we  wonten  gambole,  daunce. 

To  oarrole,  and  to  sing. 
To  haue  gud  spiced  sewe,  and  roste. 
And  plum-pies  for  a  king. 

Warner,  Albion's  England,  v.  113. 
They  bring  me  sorrow  tonch'd  with  joy, 
The  merry  merry  bells  of  Yvle. 

Tennyson,  In  Memorinm,  xxvilL 
Cjfem«?'^°^''^'°'^''S-    Same  as  CArisJnwM  %.     See 
tiif'tl"'"^  portion  of  the  yule-Uocl:  was  always  preserved 
fSiX^r'Jfe^X^st-Zs^S'  ^-^  "  ---^  "" 
„,,.   ,.       .  ^o^-  Year  Book,  col.  1110. 

The  burning  of  the  Yule  log  is  an  anoiert  Phrio*™-.  „.,. 
"ony.  transmitted  to  us  from  our  Scand?navKno«toil' 
who,  at  their  feast  of  JuuL  at  the  winter  «nwV  ancestors, 
kindle  huge  bonfires  in  honour  of  theiTLa  Th™'  "' 

Chambers-s  Book  qf  D,^\\  n.  786, 


Yule 

An  enormoiu  log  glowing  and  blazing,  and  sending  forth 
a  vast  volume  of  light  and  heat,  .  .  .  was  the  Title  clog, 
which  the  squire  was  particular  in  haviug  brought  in  and 
illumined  on  a  Christmas  eve,  according  to  ancieut  cus- 
tom. Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  247. 
TulecElke,  Sumeaa  Tuledough.  ifon«,  Every-DayBook, 
1. 163&— Tule  candle,  a  large  candle  used  for  light  dur- 
ing the  festivities  of  Christmas  eve.  In  many  places  the 
e^austion  of  the  candle  before  the  end  of  the  evening  was 
believed  to  portend  ill  luck,  and  any  piece  remaining  was 
carefully  preserved  to  be  burnt  ont  at  the  owner's  like- 
wake. 

As  an  accompaniment  to  the  Yule  log,  a  candle  of  mon- 
strous size,  called  the  Yule  candle,  or  Christmas  candle, 
shed  its  light  on  the  festive-board  during  the  evening. 

Chmnberefs  Book  of  Daya,  IL  735. 
Tule  dougb  (dialectal  doo,  daw\  a  cake  made  especially 
for  Christmas  time.  Also  called  o<ti>y-cake  (because  repre- 
senting in  shape  a  baby,  probably  the  infant  Christ)  and 
Yule  cake. 

The  Yvle-Dough  (or  Dow),  a  Kind  of  Baby  or  little  Image 
of  Paste,  which  our  Bakers  used  formerly  to  bake  at  this 
Season,  and  present  to  their  Customers,  in  the  same  Man- 
ner as  the  Chandlers  gave  Christmas  Candles. 

Boume'e  Pop.  Antiq.  (1777),  p.  163. 

In  the  north  of  England  the  common  people  still  make 

a  sort  of  little  images  at  Christmas,  which  they  call  Yule 

Boot.  The  Liitener  (1836),  1. 62  (quoted  in  X.  and  Q., 

[7th  ser.,  XI.  6). 
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Yule  (yol)j  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Tuled,  ppr.  Tul- 
ing.  [<  Tule,  ».]  To  celebrate  Yule  or  Christ- 
mas. Hallmell;  Jamieson.  [Prov.  Eng.  and 
Scotch..] 

Yule-tide  (jrSl'tid),  n.  The  time  or  season  of 
Yule  or  Christmas. 

In  the  old  clog  almanacs,  a  wheel  is  the  device  em- 
ployed for  marking  the  season  of  Yvle-tiie, 

Chamheris  Book  ofDaye,  II.  746. 

Yuncinae  (yun-si'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  prop.  lyn- 
ginse;  <  T%nx,  prop.  lynx  (,Iyng-),  +  -dnse.l  Same 
as  lynginse.     G-.  S.  Gray,  1840. 

yungan  (yimg'gan),  n.  [Native  name.]  The 
dugong.    E.  P.  Wright. 

Yungidae,  Yunglnse,  n.  pi.  Same  as  lyngidse, 
lynginse. 

Yunx  (yungks),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus,  1766  or 
earlier),  also  jyna;  and  lynx,  <  (Jr.  Ivy^,  the 
wryneck.]  1.  Same  as  lynx. — 2.  [I.  c]  The 
wryneck,  lynx  torgmlla.  See  cut  under  wry- 
neck. 

The  Yunx,  a  genuine  Woodpecker,  hath  a  tail  as  long 
hi  proportion  to  his  body,  and  marked  with  crosse-bars 
too.  John  Ray,  in  Ellis's  Lit,  Letters,  p.  200. 


yye 

yupon  (yo'pon),  n.    Same  as  yapon.     Sports- 
man's Gazetteer. 

yure  (ySr),  n.    See  ewer^.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
Snirt  (y6rt),  ».     [Siberian.]    One  of  the  houses 
or  huts,  whether  permanent  or  movable,  of  the 
natives  of  northern  and  central  Asia.    Also 
yourta,  ymtrte,  jurt. 

It  [the  lake]  is  ten  miles  in  circumference,  and  here  and 
there  are  yourtes  inhabited  by  the  Mongols. 

Hue,  Travels  (trans.  1852),  I.  206. 

yutu  (yo'to),  n.     [Peruv.]     A  species  of  tina- 
mou,  found  in  Peru. 

A  partridge  called  yutu  frequents  the  long  grass. 

Eneyc.  BriU,  XVIIL  673. 

yuxt,  i>.  and  n.    An  obsolete  variant  of  yex. 
yvet,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  wyl. 
yvelt,  a.,  n.,   and  adv.     An  old  spelling  of 
eviU. 

yvoiret,  yvoryt.    Old  spellings  of  voory^. 
ywlst,  adv.  and  n.    See  iwis. 
ywrakef.    An  obsolete  preterit  of  wreak^. 
ywriet.    An  obsolete  past  participle  of  wry'^. 
Srwroket.    An  obsolete  preterit  of  wreaW-. 
yyet,  n.    A  Middle  Engbsh  form  of  eyel. 


1.  The  twenty-sixtli  charac- 
ter in  the  English  alphabet, 
and  the  last,  as  in  that  of  the 
later  Romans.  InthePhenloian 
system,  from  which  ours  comes 
through  the  Latin  and  Greek,  it 
was  the  seventh  sign.  The  com- 
parison of  ancient  forms,  includ- 
ing the  Egnitian  as  perhaps  the 
original  (compare  ^),  is  as  follows : 


r  z 

Early 
Greek  and  Latin. 


Egyptian.  Fheni- 

Hierogiyplitc.  Hieratic.  dan. 

The  same  character  has  a  corresponding  place  as  zeta  in 
the  Greek  series,  and  went  over  in  that  place  to  the  Ital- 
ian alphabets ;  but,  about  the  third  century  B.  0.,  it  was 
dropped  out  by  the  Romans  as  not  needed,  and  the  newly 
devised  G  (see  G)  was  put  in  its  place.  Then  finally,  some 
two  centuries  later,  it  was  taken  back  (together  with  or 
soon  after  Y :  see  Y)  to  express  in  borrowed  Greek  words 
the  peculiar  double  sound  (ds  or  8d)  which  it  had  won  in 
Greek  usage,  and  so  appeared  anew  in  its  old  company, 
but  with  greatly  altered  position.  It  was  not  used  in  the 
oldest  English,  but  came  gradually  in  out  of  the  French 
in  the  fifteenth  century  and  later.  With  us,  a,s  in  French, 
it  has  lost  its  value  of  a  compound  consonant,  and  expresses 
the  sonant  or  voiced  sibilant  sound  corresponding  to  8  as 
surd  or  breathed  sibilant.  The  proper  z-sound  is  also,  and 
even  much  of tener,  written  by  s,  as  in  roses^  and  in  a  few 
words  (as  possesBt  dissolve)  by  double  g,  and  yet  more  rarely 
(for  example,  scariflee)  by  e.  The  sound  is  a  common  one 
in  our  English  pronunciation — not  much  lees  than  3  per 
cent,  (the  surd  8  being  4§  per  cent,).  As  initial,  the  char- 
acter z  is  written  mostly  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  but 
as  final  (almost  always  wif^  silent  e  added)  it  is  found  in 
many  Germanic  words,  as  freeze,  graze.  It  occurs  some- 
times double,  as  in  mtzz,  buzzard.  The  corresponding 
sonant  to  our  other  sibilant  (written  in  this  work  with  zh, 
after  the  example  of  8h)  is  spelled  with  either  s  or  z,  as  in 
pleasure,  azure.  It  is  the  rarest  of  our  consonant  sounds, 
counting  for  only  a  fiftieth  of  1  per  cent,  of  our  utterance. 
In  certain  Scotch  words  and  names,  as  capercailzie^  Dal. 
ziel,  z  is  written  for  the  2/-sound.  In  the  United  States 
the  character  is  generally  called  zee;  in  England,  general- 
ly zed  (from  Z6t(£) ;  iszard  (which  see)  is  an  old  name  for  it. 
2.  As  a  syinbol,  in  math. :  (a)  [I.  c]  In  alge- 
bra, the  third  variable  or  unknown  quantity. 
(&)  \l.  c]  In  analytical  geometry,  one  of  the 
system  of  point-coordinates  in  space,  (c)  In 
m.echanios,  the  component  of  a  force  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  axis  of  », 

zat  (za),  n.  [An  arbitrary  syllable,]  In  sohm- 
zation,  a  syllable  once  used  for  Bb. 
za-.  [<  Grr.  fa-,  inseparable  prefix,  intensive 
and  augmentative.]  An  intensive  or  augmen- 
tative prefix  sometimes  used  in  forming  modem 
scientific  words  to  emphasize  the  character  or 
quality  noted  by  the  element  to  which  it  is  pre- 
fixed (like  E.  very,  a.),  as  in  zalambdodont,  hav- 
ing teeth  with  a  very  V-shaped  ridge,  Zalophus, 
Zamelodia,  Z(mus,  etc. 
Zabaism,  Zabism  (za'ba-izm,   za'bizm),  TO, 

Same  as  Sabaism. 
zabra  (za'bra),  to.   [Sp,  and  Pg.]   A  small  ves- 
sel used  on  the  coasts  of  Spain. 

Portugal  furnished  and  set  foorth  ,  ,  ,  ten  Galeons,  two 
Zabraes,  1800.  Mariners.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  592. 

Of  the  tenders  and  zdbras  seventeen  were  lost  and  eigh- 
teen returned.  Motley^  Hist.  M^etberlands,  II.  507. 

Zabridse  (zab'ri-de),  to.  pi.     [NL.  (Hope,  1838), 

<  Zabrus  +  -idse.']  A  family  of  earaboid  bee- 
tles, named  from  the  genus  Zabrus. 

Zabrus  (za'brus),  TO.     [KL.  (ClairviUe,  1806), 

<  Gr.  ia^p6g,  gluttonous.]  An  extensive  genus 
of  earaboid  beetles.  They  are  of  medium  or  large 
size,  black  with  metiiUic  reflections,  and  remarkable  in 
that  many  of  them  are  rather  phytophagous  than  carnivo- 
rous, particularly  in  the  larval  state.  Z.  giblnis  of  Europe 
is  a  noted  enemy  to  cereal  crops,  its  larva  feeding  on  the 
stems  just  above  the  ground,  and  the  beetle  devouring  the 
grain.  Over  60  species  are  known,  each  occupying  a  nar- 
rowly restricted  region  in  the  Mediterranean  fauna,  ex- 
cept Z.  gCbbus,  which  extends  into  northern  Europe. 

zac  (zak),  n.    Same  as  zebuder. 

zacatilla  (z^-kii-te'lya),  to.    See  eochmeal,  1. 

zaffer,  zaffre  (zaf '6r),  to.  [Also  zaffar,  zaffir,  zaf- 
fira,  zamhcura,  and  swphera ;  <  P.  zafre,  safre,  saf- 
fre  =  Sp.  zafre  =  It.  zafera;  of  Ar.  origin;  cf. 
saffron.']  The  residuum  of  cobalt-producing 
ores  after  the  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  other  vol- 


atile matters  have  been  more  or  less  com- 
pletely expelled  by  roasting.  As  the  result  of  this 
process  a  grayish  oxid  of  cobalt  is  left  behind,  which  is 
mingled  with  various  impurities,  and  usually  with  some 
sand.  Zaffer  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  smalt,  and  m 
various  other  ways,  as  in  furnishing  the  beautiful  color 
known  as  eohaU  blue,  which  is  still  of  importance,  al- 
though much  less'  so  since  the  discovery  of  a  method  of 
making  artificial  ultramarine. 

zaffer-blue  (zaf '6r-blo),  to.  Same  as  cobalt  blue 
(which  see,  under  6i«e). 

Zaglossus  (za-glos'us),  TO.  [NL.  (Gill,  1877),  < 
Gr.  fa-  intensive  +  yJiaaaa,  tongue.]  The  prop- 
er name  of  that  genus  of  prickly  ant-eaters 
which  is  better  known  by  its  synonym  Acan- 
thoglossus  (which  see). 

Zaitha  (za'tha),  TO;  [NL.  (Amyot  and  Ser- 
ville,  1843),  <  Beb.  zaith.']  A  genus  of  water- 
bugs,  of  the  family  Belostomatidse,  peculiar  to 
America.  They  somewhat  resemble  the  species  of  Be- 
lostoma,  but  have  a  prolonged  tapering  head  and  long  ros- 
trum. Z.  fiuminea  is  a  very  common  and  wide-spread 
insect,  of  a  yellowish  color,  found  in  the  mud  or  among 
the  weeds  of  ponds  and  streams  from  Maiue  to  Texas. 

zalamlDdodont  (za-lam'do-dout),  a.  [<  Gr. 
fa-  intensive  +  M/ipSa,  the  letter  A,  +  ododf 
(bSovT-),  =  E.  tooth.]  Having  short  molar  teeth 
with  one  V-shaped  ridge ;  specifically,  noting 
the  Zalambdodonta :  as,  a  zalambdodont  denti- 
tion; a,  zalambdodont  jaaxmnal:  opposed  to  d«- 
lambdodont. 

The  insectivores  with  zalambdndont  dentition  are  the 
most  primitive,  or  at  least  are  generally  so  considered. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  V.  136. 

Zalambdodonta  (za-lam-do-dou'ta),  to.  pi. 
[NL. :  see  zalambdodont.]  A  grou^'or  series 
of  insectivorous  mammals;  a  division  of  the 
suborder  BestisB,  or  Insectmiora  vera,  having 
short  molars  whose  crowns  pi;esent  one  V- 
shaped  transverse  ridge,  a  formation  charac- 
teristic of  the  insectivores  of  tropical  regions, 
which  are  thus  contrasted  with  temperate  and 
northerly  forms  (Dilambdodonta).  The  Madagas- 
car tenrecs,  the  African  golden  moles,  and  the  West  In- 
dian Bolenodons  are  examples.  See  cuts  under  agouta, 
Chrysochloris,  soJcinah,  and  tenrec. 

Zalophus  (zal'o-fus),  to.  [NL.  (Gill,  1867),  < 
(Jr.  fa-  intensive  -t-  XSipog,  crest.]  A  genus  of 
otaries,  or  eared  seals :  so  named  from  the  high 
parietal  crest  or  ridge  of  the  skull.   The  common 


States  are  the  rose-breasted  and  the  black-headed,  Z.  Undo, 
•maana&iidZ.rnelanocephala.  (Seecutunderrose-SreMtei.) 
The  latter  inhabits  the  western  United  States  from  the 
plains  to  the  Pacific,  where  the  former  is  not  found,*  and 
extends  into  Mexico.  The  adult  male  has  the  crown  and 
sides  of  the  head,  the  back,  the  wuigs,  and  the  tail  black, 
the  wings  and  tail  much  varied  with  white,  and  the  neck 
all  around  and  the  under  parts  rich  orange-brown,  inclin- 
ing to  pure  yellow  on  the  belly  and  the  lining  of  the  wings. 
The  bill  and  feet  are  grayish-blue.  The  length  is  about  8} 
inches,  the  extent  IZJ.  The  female  differs  much  from  the 
male,  but  has  the  same  rich  yellow  under  wing-coverts. 
Also  called  Habia. 
Zamia  (za'mi-a),  TO.  [Nil,  (LinneBus,  1767),  < 
L.  zamia,  assumed  to  mean  '  a  fir-cone.']  1.  A 
genus  of  gymnospermous  plants,  of  the  order 
Cycadacese,  type  of  the  tribe  Zamiex.  It  is  char- 
acterized by  a  naked  trunk  partly  or  wholly  above  the 


Californian  Sea-lion  {Zalophus  caii/brm'atius). 

sea-lion  of  California  is  Z.  caHfomiarms  (formerly  Z.  gil- 
lespiel),  and  another  inhabits  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land. 

zamang  (za-mang'),  to.  [S.  Amer.]  Same  as 
rairir-tree. 

zambo,  to.    See  samio. 

zambomba  (Sp.  pron.  tham-bom'ba),  to.  [Sp.] 
A  rude  Spanish  musical  instrument,  consisting 
of  an  earthen  jar  the  top  of  which  is  covered 
with  parchment,  through  which  a  stick  is  in- 
serted. It  is  sounded  by  rubbing  the  stick  with  the  fin- 
ger, so  as  to  set  the  air  within  the  jar  into  sympathetic 
vibration. 

Zamelodia  (zam-e-16'di-a),  to.      [NL.  (Coues, 

1880),  <  (Jr.  fa-  intensive'-f-  /leTi^Sift,  a  singing, 

melody:  see  mslody.]     A  genus  of  American 

song-grosbeaks.    Two  species  occurring  in  the  United 
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Female  Plant  of  Zamia  integrifolia  (the  waved  line  indicates  the 

surface  of  the  ground). 

a,  scale  with  one  seed ;  b,  the  young  female  flower. 

soil,  pinnate  leaves,  and  naked  truncate  strobile-scaleSr 
both  the  male  and  female  cones  being  oblong  and  cylin- 
drical and  their  scales  similar.  There  are  about  30  spe- 
cies, natives  of  tropical  and  subtropical  North  America- 
They  produce  a  simple,  lobed  or  branching  caudez,  some- 
times a  low  trunk,  often  covered  with  scars.  The  stems 
increase  in  height  by  the  yearly  development  of  a  crown 
of  stiff  fern-like  leaves  with  firm  rigid  segments  which 
are  entire  or  serrate,  paraUel-nerved,  and  jointed  at  the- 
broad-  base.  Z.  irdegrifolia  iZ.  punvUa),  with  a  short 
globular  or  oblong,  chiefly  subterranean  stem,  occurs  in-, 
low  grounds  in  southern  Florida,  and  is  the  only  cycad; 
found  within  the  United  States ;  it  yields  a  starch  known 
as  Florida  arrowroot;  the  plant  is  called  coontie  (which 
see).  ^  Z.  furfuracea  and  the  preceding  are  known  as  wUS 
sago  in  Jamaica.  From  these  and  other  dwarf  species  an 
excellent  arrowroot  is  made  in  the  Bahamas  and  elsewhere- 
in  the  West  Indies.  Many  species  cultivated  under  glass- 
as  zamia  are  now  classed  as  Encep?ialartos,  and  Z.  spiralis- 
as  Ma^oza/mia. 
2.  [I.  c]  A  plant  of  this  genus. 

Zamieae  (za-mi'e-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Miquel,  1842), 
<  Zamia  +  -eae.]  A  tribe  of  gymnospermous 
plants,  of  the  order  Cycadacese.  it  is  characterized 
by  a  deciduous  fertile  strobile  -with  peltate  uniovulate 
scales ;  and  by  leaf-segments  straight  in  the  bud,  not  ch^ 
cinate  as  in  Cycas  and  in  terns.  It  includes  68  species, 
of  9  genera,  or  all  the  plants  of  the  order  except  the  genus 
Cyea^.  They  are  singular  plants,  usually  with  a  thick- 
woody  trunk  and  pinnate  leaves ;  the  principal  genera  are 
Zamia  (the  type),  Macrozamia,  Ceratozamia,  Diaon,  and 
Stangeria.  They  are  chiefly  tropical,  and  occur  mostly 
in  North  America,  South  -Africa,  and  Australia. 

zamindar  (zam'in-dar),  «.     Same  as  zemmdar. 

zamindari  (zam'ln-da-ri),  to.  Same  as  zemin- 
dary,  2. 

Zamiostrobus  (za-mi-os'tro-bus),  to.  [NL.,  <' 
L.  zamia,  assumed  to  mean  'a  fir-cone,'  +  dr. 
arpSpoc,  a  top,  cone :  see  strobile.']  The  generic 
name  given  by  Endlicher  to  certain  f  ossS  cones^ 
which  resemble  the  fruit  of  the  living  genus 
Zamia.  They  have  been  found  in  the  Lower 
Lias,  the  Coralline  limestone,  the  Wealden,  and 
the  Miocene. 

Zamites  (zam-i'tez),  TO.  [NL.,  <  L.  zamia,  as- 
sumed to  mean  '  a  fir-cone.']  The  name  given 
by  Brongniart  to  certain  fossil  plants  belonging; 


Zamites 

to  the  oycads,  and  considered  to  be  more  or 
less  closely  allied  to  the  living  Zamiex.  The 
genus  Zamitee  flrst  appears  in  the  Trias,  but  is  espe- 
cially well  developed  in  the  Jurassic;  it  continued 
through  the  Cretaceous,  and  finally  disappeared  In  the 
Miocene.  There  have  been  about  80  species  described. 
The  oycadaceous  flora  played  an  important  part  in  the 
vegetation  of  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen  during  the  Juras- 
sic epoch,  giving  an  almost  tropical  aspect  to  the  forests 
of  that  region  and  epoch.  Various  other  genera  of  cycads 
allied  to  Za/miUe  have  been  established,  chiefly,  it  not  en- 
tirely, based  on  the  forms  ol  the  leaves  and  their  seg- 
ments. Among  these  are  GloseoimrvUee,  a  genus  with  long 
elliptical  leaves,  found  in  the  Lower  Cretaceous ;  and  Oto- 
mnatet,  with  small  elliptic-lanceolate  leaves,  divided  into 
several  groups  in  accoraance  with  the  very  varying  form 
of  the  segments  of  the  leaf.  The  latter  genus  runs  through 
the  whole  of  the  Jurassic,  as  far  aa  the  lower  division  of  the 
TJ^per  or  'White  Jura,  when  it  gives  way  to  the  genus  Za- 
mitet.  It  has  not  been  observed  in  the  Jurassic  rocks  of 
the  arctic  regions.  Ftilophyllum,  Ctenophyllum,  Pterophyl- 
Iwm,  PtUozamitegj  Pteroza/mites,  AnomozamiteSf  and  8phe- 
noaimUtes  are  other  genera  of  cycads  more  or  less  allied  to 
Zamitea  and  to  one  another. 

zamouse  (za-mos'),  n.  [W.  African.]  A  West 
African  buffalo,  or  bush-ox,  found  in  Sierra 
Leone,  Bos  braehyeeros,  the  short-homed  buf- 
falo, having  the  ears  fringed  with  hair,  short 
horns  depressed  at  base,  and  no  dewlap. 

zampogna  (tsftm-po'nya),  TO.  [It.]  l.  Same  as 
bagpipe. —  2.  Same  as  shcmm. 

zanana  (za-nS.'n^),  n.    Same  as  zenana. 

Zanclodon  (zang'klo-don),  n.  [NL.  (Plein),  < 
Gr.  ^iynAov,  sickle,  +  bSoic  (bdovT-)  =  E.  tooth.^ 
A  genus  of  dinosaurs,  typical  of  the  family 
ZanclodonUdse,  having  both  fore  and  hind  feet 
five-toed,  no  ascending  astragalar  process, 
broad  and  long  pubes,  and  biconcave  vertebrae. 

Zanclodontidse  (zang-klo-don'ti-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Zanclodon{t-)  +  -idse.']  Afamily  of  car- 
nivorous theropoddmosaurs,  typified  by  the  ge- 
nus Zanclodon,  from  the  Trias  of  Europe. 

Zanclognatha  (zang-klog'na-tha),  n.  [KL. 
(Lederer,  1857),  <  Gr.  ^dySiov,' sio^e,  +  yvddoc, 
jaw.]  A  genus  of  small  noetuid  moths  re- 
sembling pyralids.  Ten  European  and  several  North 
American  species  are  known.  Z.  minivalis  feeds  in  the 
larval  state  on  the  dead  leaves  of  oak  and  maple  in  the 
United  States. 

Zanclostomus  (zang-klos'to-mus),  n.  [KL. 
(Swainson,  1837),  <  Gr.  fdy/c^v,  sickle,  +  crrd^a, 
mouth.]  A  genus  of  cuckoos,  the  type  of  which 
is  Z.  java/nious  of  Java,  and  to  which  were 
formerly  referred  some  related  African  forms. 
The  species  named  has  exposed  nostrils,  bare  orbits,  no 
crest,  white-tipped  tail-feathers,  and  the  mantle,  wings, 
and  tail  glossed  with  bluish-green;  the  under  parts  are 
gray,  buff,  and  chestnut-brown;  the  orbits  are  bright- 
blue,  the  eyes  blackish,  and  the  beak  coral-red.  The 
length  is  18  inches,  of  which  the  tail  makes  more  than 
half.  This  handsome  cuckoo  ranges  from  Tenasserim 
down  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  also  occurs  in  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  and  Java. 

Zanclus  (zang'klus),  n. 
enciennes,   1831),  <  Gr. 
of    carangoid 


[NL.  (Cuvier  and  Val- 
fay/c^oK,   sickle.]     A 


Zanclus  cornutus. 


genus 

fishes  based  on  a  Pa- 
cific species,  Z.  cornu- 
tus,  a  small  fish  of 
striking  form  and 
color. 

zander  (zan'der),  n. 
[G.]  The  European 
pike-perch,  Stieoste- 
dion  lueioperca  (for- 
merly Lucioperea  San- 
dra). It  inhabits  fresh 
waters  of  central  Eu- 
rope. Also  sawtier  and 
eant. 

zand-mole(zand'mol), 
n.     [<  D.  zandmol;  < 
Zand,  sand,  +  mol,  mole.]    Same  as  sand-mole. 
See  cuts  under  Bathyergus  and  Georychus. 

zanella  (za-nel'a),  n.  A  twilled  fabric  used  for 
covering  umbrellas.    Draper^  Diet. 

Zannichellia  (zan-i-kel'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Micheli, 
1729),  named  after  ZanniohelU  (1662-1729),  au- 
thor of  a  flora  of  Venice.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
of  the  order  Naiadacese,  type  of  the  tribe  Zanr- 
nichellieie.  it  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  a  peri- 
anth, by  a  single  stamen,  with  slender  filament,  and  slight- 
ly curved  carpels.  The  only  species  (by  some  considered 
as  forming  9  species),  Z.  paluetrU,  is  a  native  of  brackish 
ditches  and  salt  water  throughout  the  world.  It  is  a  sub- 
merged slender  aquatic  with  a  filiform  creeping  stem,  the 
capillary  branches  becoming  twisted  into  matted  floating 
masses.  The  leaves  are  chiefly  opposite,  linear  or  filiform ; 
the  flowers  are  minute,  at  first  terminal,  but  becoming 
axillary.    See  Iwmed  pondweed,  under  pondweed. 

Zannichelliese  (zan"i-ke-li'e-e),  ».  pi.  [NL. 
(Bentham  and  Hooker,  1883),  <  Zanmchelha  + 
-ex.']  A  tribe  of  monocotyledon ous  plants,  of 
the  order  Naiadacex.  it  is  characterized  by  axillary 
unisexual  flowers,  the  male  with  a  single  stamen  and  glo- 
bose pollen,  the  female  with  its  two  to  nine  carpels  each 
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containing  a  single  pendulous  orthotropous  ovule.  It  in- 
cludes 8  genera,  of  which  ZannicMlia  is  the  type ;  the 
others,  salt-water  plants  with  a  perianth  of  three  hyaline 
segments,  occur  in  the  Mediterranean  region  (AUhenia) 
and  in  Australia  (Lepilietm).  All  are  slender  submerged 
aquatics  growing  from  a  filiform  nodose  creeping  root- 
stock,  and  producing  thread-like  leaves  and  minute  fiowers. 

Zanonia  (za-no'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus,  1737), 
by  transfer  from  an  endogen  so  named  by 
Plumier  (1703)  from  Giacomo  Zanoni  (1615-82), 
author  of  a  flora  of  Bologna,  and  director  there 
of  the  botanic  garden.]  A  genus  of  plants,  of 
the  order  Cucurbitacex,  type  of  the  tribe  Zano- 
niex.  It  is  characterized  by  entire  leaves,  and  flowers 
with  three  calyx-lobes,  five  stamens,  and  tm'ee  two-cleft 
styles.  The  2  species  are  natives  of  India  and  the  Malayan 
archipelago.  They  are  shrubby  climbers  with  petioled 
ovate  or  oblong  entire  leaves  and  unbrancbed  tendrils. 
The  small  flowers  are  borne  in  loose  pendulous  panicles. 
The  fruit  is  cylindrical,  club-shaped,  or  hemispherical, 
with  a  broadly  three-valved  apex,  and  containing  large 
pendulous  broadly  winged  seeds;  that  of  Z.  ItuUca  is 
known  as  bandoleer-frua  (which  see). 

Zanoniese  (zan-o-ni'f-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Blume, 
1825),  <  Zanonia  +  -ex."]  A  tribe  of  polypeta- 
louB  plants,  of  the  order  Cueurbitacex.  it  is  char- 
acterized by  flowers  with  five  stamens,  free  filaments,  ob- 
long one-celled  anthers  opening  by  a  longitudinal  slit, 
and  an  ovary  with  three  thick  placentse  on  which  the 
ovules  are  irregularly  inserted.  It  includes  17  species,  of 
3  genera,  of  which  Zanonia  is  the  type;  the  others  are 
also  tropical  climbing  shrubs — one,  Qerrarda'nihue.  occur- 
ring in  Africa,  the  other,  Altmntlra,  including  most  of  the 
species,  extending  through  Asia,  America,  and  Australia. 

Zanora  palm.    See  palm^. 

zant  (zant),  n.    Same  as  zamder. 

Zante  (zan'te),  n.    A  contraction  of  Zante-wood. 

Zantedeschia  (zan-tf-des'ki-a),  n.  [NL. 
(Sprengel,  1826),  named  from  Francesco  ^nte- 
deschi,  who  wrote  on  the  plants  of  Brescia  and 
Bergamo  in  1824.]  A  plant  genus  now  known 
by  wie  earlier  name  llichardia  (which  see). 

Zante  fustic.  Same  as  yowng  fustic  (which 
see,  -anAenfusUc).  See  also  cut  tmder  smoke- 
tree. 

Zante-wood  (zan'te-wud), «.  1.  Sameas^Mte 
fusUc. — 2.  Same  as  saMnwood,Chloroxylon8wie- 
tenia. 

zanthin,  n.    An  erroneous  form  of  xantMn. 

zantho-.  For  words  so  beginning,  see  xantho-. 

Zantiote  (zan'ti-6t),  ».  [<  Zante  (see  def.)  + 
-ote.]  A  native  of  Zante  (ancient  Zacynthus), 
one  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 

zany(za'ni),m.;  pi. games (-niz).  [<.F.zani,(.lt. 
zanni,  zane,  a  zany  or  clown ;  abbr.  of  Giovanni, 
John:  see  John,  and  cf.E.  JacJcin  similar  use.] 
1 .  A  comic  performer,  originating  on  the  Italian 
stage,  whose  function  it  is  to  make  awkward 
attempts  at  mimicking  the  tricks  of  the  profes- 
sional clown,  or  the  acts  of  other  performers ; 
hence,  an  apish  buffoon  in  general ;  a  merry-an- 
drew;  an  amusing  fool. 

He 's  like  a  zany  to  a  tumbler. 

That  tries  tricks  after  him  to  make  men  laugh. 

B.  Jonson,  Hvery  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iv.  1. 

He  teach  thee ;  thou  shalt  like  my  Zany  be, 
And  teigne  to  do  my  cunning  after  me. 
Eeywood,  Four  Frentises  of  London  (Works,  ed.  1874,  II. 

[203). 
The  English  apes  and  very  zanies  be 
Of  everything  that  they  do  hear  and  see. 

Drayton,  To  Henry  Reynolds. 
Preacher  at  once,  and  zany  of  thy  age ! 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ill.  208. 

He  [Granvelle]  had  been  wont,  in  the  days  of  his  greatest 

insolence,  to  speak  of  the  most  eminent  nobles  as  zanies, 

lunatics,  and  buffoons.      llotley,  Dutch  Eepublic,  I.  402. 

2t.  An  attendant. 

Lady,  Imperia  the  courtesan's  zany  hath  brought  you 
this  letter  from  the  poor  gentleman  in  the  deep  dungeon, 
but  would  not  stay  till  he  had  an  answer. 

Middleton,  Blurt,  Master-Constable,  iii.  1. 

=S?II.  1-  Clo'f'n,  Fool,  Buffoon,  Mimic,  Za/ny.  "  The  zany 
in  ^akespere's  day  was  not  so  much  a  buffoon  and  Tnimie 
as  the  obsequious  follower  of  a  buffoon  and  the  attenu- 
ated mime  of  a  mimic.  He  was  the  vice,  servant,  or  at- 
tendant of  the  professional  clown  or  foot,  who,  dressed 
like  his  master,  accompanied  him  on  the  stage  or  In  the 
ring,  following  his  movements,  imitating  his  tricks,  and 
adding  to  the  general  taerriment  by  his  ludicrous  failures 
and  comic  imbecility.  .  .  .  The  professional  clown  or 
fool  might  be  clever  and  accomplished  in  his  business,  a 
skilful  tumbler  and  mountebank,  doing  what  he  under- 
took to  do  thoroughly  and  well.  But  this  was  never  the 
case  with  the  zany.  He  was  always  slight  and  thin,  well- 
meaning,  but  comparatively  helpless,  fall  of  readiness, 
grimace,  and  alacrity,  but  suso  of  Incompetence,  eagerly 
trying  to  imitate  his  superior,  but  ending  in  failure  and 
absurdity.  .  .  .  We  have  ourselves  seen  the  clown  and  the 
zany  in  the  ring  together,  the  clown  doing  clever  tricks, 
the  zany  provoking  immense  laughter  by  his  ludicrous 
failures  in  attempting  to  imitate  them.  Where  there  is 
only  a  single  clown,  he  often  combines  both  the  charac- 
ters, doing  skilful  tumbling  on  his  own  account,  and  play- 
ing the  zany  to  the  riders."  (Edinburgh  £ev.,  July,  1869, 
art.  4.) 
zany  (za'ni),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  zamed,  ppr. 
zanying.  [<  zany,_n.']  To  play  the  zany  to; 
mimic ;  imitate  apishly. 
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All  excellence 
In  other  madams  do  but  zany  hers. 
Fletcher  {and  another  t).  Queen  ol  Corinth,  i.  2, 

Laughs  them  to  scorne,  as  man  doth  busie  apes 
When  they  will  zanie  men. 

Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  II.,  iv.  1. 

zanyism  (za'ni-izm),  n.  [<  zany  +  -ism.}  1. 
The  act  or  practice  of  imitation  or  mimicry. — 
3.  The  condition  or  habits  of  a  buffoon  or  a 
low  clown :  often  used  contemptuously. 

Zanzalian  (zan-za'li-an),  n.  [<  Zanzalus  (see 
def.)  + -ian.]  AJacotiiteof  theEast:  so  called 
occasionally  from  Zanzalus,  a  surname  of  Ja- 
cobus Baradeeus.    See  Jacobite,  2. 

zanze,  n.  [African.]  An  African  musical  in- 
strument consisting  of  a  wooden  box  in  which 
a  number  of  sonorous  tongues  of  wood  or  metal 
are  fixed.  These  are  sounded  by  the  finger  or 
a  stick. 

Zanzibar!  (zan-zi-ba'ri),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Zanzibar,  a  sultanate  of  eastern 
Africa.  It  was  in  1890  made  a  British  protectorate,  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  island  of  Zanzibar,  whUe  the  coast  of 
the  neighboring  mainland  was  ceded  to  Germany. 

The  country  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  Arabs  and 
Zanzibari  slavers  and  traders. 

Appleton'e  Ann.  Cyc,  1886,  p.  372. 

II.  m.  An  inhabitant  of  Zanzibar. 

zapateado  (Sp.  pron.  tha-pa-te-a'do),  n.  [Sp.] 
A  Spanish  dance  in  which  the  rhythm  is  marked 
by  blows  of  the  foot  on  the  ground. 

zaphara  (zaf 'a-rS,),  n.    Same  as  zaffer. 

ZaphrentinsB'(zaf-ren-ti'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Ed- 
wards and  Haime,  1850),  <  Zaphrentis  +  -mx.] 
A  subfamily  of  Paleozoic  rugose  stone-corals,  of 
the  family  C^o*feop%ZM^,  typified  by  the  genus 
Zaphrentis.  They  have  a  free  and  simple  corallum,  and 
a  well-developed  septal  fossula  formed  by  a  tubular  in- 
flection of  the  tabulse  on  one  side,  or  replaced  by  a  cristi- 
form  process.  The  tabulse  are  complete,  but  the  septa 
are  deficient  or  irregular,  and  there  is  usually  no  colu- 
mella. 

Zaphrentis  (zaf-ren'tis),  n.  [NL.  (Bafinesque 
and  Clifford,  1820),  prob.  <  Gr.  fo-  intensive  + 
^pliv,  brain.]  1.  The  typical  genus  of  Zaph- 
rentinx.  The  species  are  deeply  cupped,  with  many 
septa,  and  a  pecidiar  pit  on  one  side  of  the  interior.  Z. 
caseedayi  is  an  example.  They  lived  in  the  Silurian  and 
Carboniferous  periods. 

2.  [l.  c]  A  species  of  this  genus.     Webster's 
Diet.,  1890. 

Zapodidse  (za-pod'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Zapus 
(-pod-)  +  4dkj  A  family  of  rodent  mammals, 
of  the  myomorphic  series  of  the  order  Bodentia; 
framed  by  Couesfor  the  reception  of  the  Jump- 
ing mouse  of  North  America,  Zapus  hudsonmis, 
a  small  mouse-like  quadruped  intermediate  in 
some  respects  between  the  Mwridx,  or  mice 
proper,  and  the  Dipodidx,  or  jerboas  of  the  Old 
World.  Bysomethefamilylsconsidered  as  a  subfamily 
of  Dipodidas,  under  the  names  Zapodime  and  JaxnMnm. 
See  Zapws,  and  cut  under  deer-mvase. 

Zapodinae  (zap-6-di'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Zapus 
{-podr-)  +  -inx.'i  The  2apo(M(i«  as  a  subfamily 
ot  Dipodidx. 

zapotilla  (zap-o-til'a),  n.    Same  as  sapodiUa. 

zaptieh  (zap'ti-e),  »'.'     [Turk.]    A  policeman. 

Zapus  (za'pus),  n.  [NL.  (Cones,  1876),  <  Gr. 
fa-  intensive  +  iroiif  =  E./oo J.]  The  only  genus 
of  Zapodidx.  Z.  hudsonius  is  the  common 
jumping  mouse,  or  deer-mouse,  of  North  Amer- 
ica.    See  cut  under  deer-mouse. 

Zaragoza  mangrove.    See  mangrove. 

zarape  (za-ra'pe),  n.    [Sp.  Amer.]    Same  as 


Men  wearing  vermilion  zarapes  about  their  shoulders. 
The  Nation,  XLVIII.  811. 

Zarathustrian  (zar-a-th6s'tri-an),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Zarathustra  +  -mot'.]    Same  "as  Zoroastrian. 

Zarathustrianism  (zar-a-thSs'tri-an-izm),  n. 
[<  Zarathustrian  +  -««m.]'  The  religion  of  Za- 
rathustra; Zoroastrianism. 

Zarathustric  (zar-a-th6s'trik),  a.  Same  as 
Zoroastric. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Zarathustric  dogmas  are 
pure  old  Aryan  myths  in  a  new  shape. 

Em^c.  Brit.,  XX.  361. 

Zarathustrism  (zar-a-th8s'trizm),  «.  [<  Zara- 
thustra (see  Zarathustrian)  +  -ism."]  Same  as 
Zarathustrianism. 

Modem  Brahmanism,  Zarathitstrimi,  and  Buddhism. 
E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  L  49. 

zaratite  (zar'a-tit),  n.  [After  Senor  Zarate,  a 
Spaniard.]  A  hydrous  carbonate  of  nickel, 
occurring  as  an  emerald-green  incrustation  on 
chromite.    Also  called  emerald  nickel. 

zareba  (za-re'ba),  n.  In  Sudan  and  adjoining 
parts  of  Africa,  an  inclosure  against  enemies 
or  wild  animals,  as  by  a  thorn-hedge ;  a  forti- 
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fied  camp  in  general.  Also  written  zareeba, 
sereba,  eeriba,  etc. 

We  employed  ouraelvea  until  the  camels  should  arrive 
in  cutting  thorn  branches  and  constructing  a  zaraiba  or 
lenced  camp,  to  protect  our  animals  during  the  night. 

Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  Heart  ol  Africa,  p.  86. 

zarf  (zarf),  n.  [Also  zurf;  <  Ar.  zarf,  a  ves- 
sel, a  case.]  A  holder  for  a  coffee-cup:  a 
term  used  through- 
out the  Levant. 
These  holders  are  usual- 
ly at  metal  and  ot  orna- 
mental design  in  open- 
work. Their  immediate 
object  is  to  prevent  the 
hot  cup  from  burning 
the  fingers. 

Some  zarf  a  are  of  plain 
or  gilt  silver  filigree. 
K.  W.  Lane,  Mod.  Egyp- 
[tians,  1. 169,  note. 

zamich  (zar'nik),  n. 
[Also  zarnec,  etc. ; 
\  Ar.  zernikh,  azzer- 
nikh,  arsenic,  <  Gr. 

apoEvtKdv,     arsenic :  „,  ,he  zarf ;  »,  the  Cup. 

see  arsenic.']    1.  In 

alchemy,  orpiment. —  2.  An  old  term  embra- 
cing the  native  sulphids  of  arsenie,  sandarae 
(or  realgar)  and  orpiment. 

zarzuela  (Sp.  pron.  thar-thQ-a'la),«.  [Sp.]  A 
short  drama  with  iucidental  "music,  like  a 
vaudeville.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  in- 
troduced into  Spain  at  Zarzuela  in  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

zastruga  (zas-trS'ga),  n.  [Buss.]  One  of  a 
series  of  ridges,  with  corresponding  depres- 
sions, rising  in  wave-like  succession  above  the 
general  level  of  the  snow  when  this  has  been 
blown  across  by  a  long-continued  wind, 

zataint,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  satin. 

zati  (za'ti),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  The  capped  macaque 
of  India  and  Ceylon,  Maea(MS  pileolatus. 

Zausclineria  (zash-ne'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Presl, 
1836) ,  named  for  Zatischner,  a  G-erman  botanist.  ] 
A  genus  of  polypetalous  plants,  of  the  order 
Onagrariese.  it  is  characterized  by  flowers  with  lour 
petals,  eight  stamens,  and  a  four-celled  ovaiy  with  nu- 
merous ovules,  and,  distinguishing  it  from  the  similar  ge- 
nus ISpUoUum,  by  a  calyx  with  the  tube  suddenly  expand- 
ing above  the  ovary  into  a  funnel-shaped  limb  globose  at 
the  base.  The  only  species,  Z.  Calif  oimiea,  a  handsome 
plant  of  Califomia,  is  cultivated  under  the  names  of  Cali- 
fomtanfijcluna  and  hwmnmig'bvrci's  trwm^et.    It  is  a  low 

.  branching  shrub  with  sessile  entire  or  minutely  toothed 
leaves,  and  bright-crimson  flowers  which  are  solitary  and 
sessile  in  the  axils. 

zax  (zaks),  n.  [Perhaps  a  var.  of  swu  (<  AS. 
seax,  etc.),  a  knife.]  An  instrument  used  by 
slaters  for  cutting  and  dressing  slates ;  a  kind 
of  hatchet  with  a  sharp  point  on  the  pole  for 
perforating  the  slate  to  receive  the  nail  or  pin. 

Z-crank  (ze'-  or  zed'krangk),  n.  A  peculiarly 
shaped  crank  in  the  cylinder  of  some  marine 


Flovrerlne  Plant  of  Maize  ^2ea  Mays'), 
a,  male  flower ;  b,  female  flower. 
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steam-engines :  so  named  from  its  zigzag  form. 
SmMMrnds. 

Zea  (ze'a),  n.  [NIi.  (Linnaeus,  1737;  used  ear- 
lier by  firunfels,  1530),  <  Gr.  f^a,  fe«d,  a  sort  of 
grain  used  as  fodder  for  horses.]  A  genus  of 
grasses,  type  of  the  tribe  Maydese.  it  is  charac- 
terized by  monoecious  flowers,  the  male  forming  a  termi- 
nal paniclS,  the  female  alarge  axillary  sessile  splice  wrapped 
in  numerous  leaf -like  bracts  or  husks,  and  consisting  of  pis- 
t^ate  flowers  densely  aggregated  in  many  rows  upon  a 
thick  unjointed  rachis.  The  only  species,  Z.  Mays,  the 
well-known  Indian  corn  or  maize,  long  cultivated  through- 
out many  warm  and  temperate  regions,  is  supposed  to  be 
a  native  of  America,  but  is  not  nowknownina  wild  state. 
It  is  a  tall  plant  with  unbranched  robust  stems,  large 
light-green  leaves,  a  handsome  long-stalked  terminal 
panicle  (known  as  the  taiseC),  and  very  thick  fertile  spikes 
from  the  husks  of  which  project  long  green  slender 
styles  known  as  the  »ilk.  The  fruit  is  a  hard  roundish 
caryopsis  (known  as  the  kernel)  partly  inclosed  by  the 
chaSy  remains  ol  the  lour  glumes  and  broad  palet— the 
kernels  and  their  rachis  (the  cob)  lorming  the  spike  or  ear 
ol  com.  The  seeds  lurnish  an  invaluable  lood  to  man 
and  to  domestic  animals ;  the  stalks  and  leaves  are  used 
lor  fodder,  and  the  husks  are  much  used  for  fllling  mat- 
tresses and  horse-collars,  and  for  making  door-mats;  a 
coarse  textile  fabric,  also,  and  paper  ol  excellent  quality, 
have  been  experimentally  made  Irom  them.  The  cob, 
and  sometimes  the  whole  ear,  is  used  as  luel.  The  chief 
value  lies  of  course  in  the  kernel.  See  maize,  cut  in  pre- 
ceding column,  and  cut  under  huxlc.    Compare  comX. 

zeal  (zel),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  zele;  <  OF.  zeU, 
P.  zble  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  zelo,  <  L.  zeVus,  <  Gr.  ZjP^U 
zeal  (for  "fEu/lof),  <  l^htv  {-y/  fetr),  boil,  akin  to 
E.  yeast:  see  yeast."]  Passionate  ardor  in  the 
pursuit  of  anything;  intense  interest  or  en- 
deavor; eagerness  to  accomplish  or  obtain 
some  object. 

They  have  a  zeal  ol  [for,  B.  V.]  God,  but  not  accord- 
ing to  knowledge.  Bom.  x.  2. 

Let  not  my  cold  words  here  accuse  my  zeal. 

Shak.,  Bich.  II.,  L  1.  47. 
Controversial  zeal  soon  turns  its  thoughts  on  lorce. 

Burke,  Bev.  in  France. 
His  lervent  zeal  lor  the  interests  of  the  state. 

Macavlay,  Warren  Hastings. 

=  Syn.  Bamusbiess,  Entkusiami,  etc.   (see    eaffemess), 
warmth,  fervor,  heartiness,  energy, 
zealt  (zel),  ».  ■}.     [<.zeal,n.']     To  entertain  zeal; 
be  zealous. 

stiff  followers,  and  such  as  zeal  marvellously  lor  those 
whom  they  have  chosen  lor  their  masters. 

Bacon,  Controversies  of  Church  of  Eng. 

zealantf,  n.    See  zelant. 
zealedt  (zeld),  a.    [<  zeal  +  -ed2.]    Filled  with 
zeal;  characterized  by  zeal. 

Zealed  religion. 

FletchefT  {and  another),  Ijove's  Pilgrimage,  iv.  2. 

zealfult  (zel'ful),  a.  [<  seal  +  -ful.]  Full  of 
zeal;  zealous. 

These  dayes  ol  Ours  may  shine 
In  Zeal-fvU  Knowledge  ol  the  Truth  divine. 
Sylvester,  tr.  ol  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii,  The  Decay. 

zealless  (zel'les),  a.  [<  zeal  +  -less.]  Lack- 
ing zeal.    Bp.  Hall. 

zealot  (zel' ot),  n.  [<  OF.  zelote,  <  LL.  zelotes,  < 
Gr.  iJi'/iarijs,  a  zealot,  <  f^^f,  zeal:  Bee  zeal.]  1. 
One  who  is  zealous  or  full  of  zeal ;  one  carried 
away  by  excess  of  zeal ;  an  immoderate  parti- 
zan :  generally  in  a  disparaging  sense. 

He  was  one  ol  those  lurious  zealots  who  blow  the  bel- 
lows  ol  faction  until  the  whole  furnace  of  politics  is  red- 
hot  with  sparks  and  cinders. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  299. 

Like  all  neutrals,  he  is  liable  to  attack  Irom  the  zealots 

ol  both  parties.  Whipple,  Ess.  and  Bev.,  I.  62. 

2.  [pap.]  One  of  a  fanatical  sect  or  party,  (the 
Zelotse)  among  the  Jews  of  Palestme  under 
Roman  dominion,  who  on  account  of  their  ex- 
cesses in  behalf  of  the  Mosaic  law  were  also 
called  Sicarii  or  Assassins.  The  Zealots  gained  the 
ascendancy  in  a  civil  war,  and  withstood  the  Bomans  so 
fiercely  as  to  bring  about  the  total  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, A.  D.  70.  Zealots  are  also  mentioned  (perhaps  by 
confusion)  as  a  sect  of  the  Essenes,  similarly  character^ 
ized  by  fanatical  zeal  for  their  ascetic  practices. 

Tliat  desperate  Faction  of  the  Zealots,  who,  like  so  many 
Hrebrands  scattered  up  and  down'among  them  rthe  Jews! 
soon  put  the  whole  Nation  into  Flames. 

StilUngfleet,  Sermons,  I.  vill. 
zealotical  (ze-lot'i-kal),  a.    [<  zealot  +  -ic-al] 
Having  the  character  of  a  zealot ;  belonging  to 
a  body  of  zealots. 

One  Leviston,  a  zealotical  Scotsman,  a  tailor,  came  with 
a  gray  suit  ol  apparel  [lor  a  disguise]  under  his  cloak. 

Court  and  Times  of  CTiarlea  /. ,  II.  SO. 

zealotism  (zel'ot-izm),  n.  [<  zealot  +  4sm.] 
The  character  or  conduct  of  a  zealot.     Ch-av 

7ealotist  (zel'ot-ist),  n.  [<  zealot  +  -is*.]  A 
zealous  partizan;  one  of  a  body  of  zealots 
Howell. 

zealotry,  (zel'gt-ri),  n.  [<  zealot  +  -ry  (see 
-»ry).]  Behavior  as  a  zealot ;  excessive  or  un- 
due zeal;  fanaticism. 


zebra-opossum 

Inquisitorial  cruelty  and  party  zealotry. 

Coleridge.    (Imp.  Diet.) 

Herod  is  outberoded,  Stemhold  is  out-stemholded,  with 
a  zealotry  of  extravagance  that  really  seems  like  wilful 
burlesque,  De  Quincey,  Style,  i. 

zealous  (zel'us),  a.  [<  L.  ML.  zelosus,  full  of 
zeal,  <  zehis,  zeal :  see  zeal.  Ct.jealous,  an  older 
form  of  the  same  word.]  1.  Full  of  or  incited 
by  zeal ;  jealous  for  the  good  or  the  promotion 
of  some  person  or  object;  ardent;  eager;  fer- 
vent; devoted. 

That  man  loves  not  who  is  not  zealous  too. 

Herriek,  Zeal  Bequired  in  Love. 
The  learned  and  pious  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  Dionysius, 
wrote  to  the  zealous  and  factious  Presbyter  Novatus. 

Bp.  QauAen,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  lOO.    (Bavies.) 
The  clergy  of  New  England  were,  lor  the  most  part, 
zmUna  promoters  ol  the  revolution. 

Emerson,  Hist.  Disc,  at  Concord. 

2.  Caused  by  or  manifesting  zeal;  due  to  ear- 
nest devotion;  of  an  ardent  character  or  qual- 

■  ity. 

So  sweet  is  zealous  contemplation. 

Shdk.,  Bioh.  IIL,  iii.  7.  94. 
I  will  study 
Service  and  friendship,  with  a  zealous  sorrow 
For  my  past  incivility  towards  ye. 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  v.  1. 

=Syil.  1.  Forward,  enthusiastic,  fervid,  keen.    See  zeal. 

zealously  (zel'us-li),  adv.  m  a  zealous  manner; 

with  passionate  ardor;  fervently;  earnestly. 

It  is  good  to  be  zealously  affected  always  in  a  good  thing. 

GaL  iv.  18. 

Sir,  I  will  amply  extend  myself  to  your  use,  and  am  very 

zedlomy  afflicted,  as  not  one  of  your  least  friends,  for  your 

crooked  fate.     Bewu.  and  Fl.,  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  IL  2. 

zealousuess  (zel'us-nes),  n.    The  quality  of  be- 
ing zealous;  ardor;  zeal. 
zealousyt  (zel'us-i),  n.   [Early  mod.  E.  zelousie; 
i  zealous  + -y"^.  Gi.  jealousy.]    1.  Zealousness. 
His  hand  eternity,  his  arm  his  lorce. 
His  armour  zealousy,  his  breast-plate  heaven. 

Middleton,  Solomon  Paraphrased,  v. 

2.  An  old  form  oi  jealousy. 
The  zeEousie  and  the  eagre  leersenes  of  Olimpias. 

UdaU,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  200,  note. 

zebec,  zebeck,  n.    Same  as  xebec. 

zebra  (ze'bra),  re.  and  a.  [=  F.  zdbre,  <  Afri- 
can zebra.]  I.  n.  An  African  soUdungulate 
mammal,  related  to  the  horse  and  ass,  of  the 
genus  JEquus  and  subgenus  Hippotigris,  having 
the  body  more  or  less  completely  striped.  There 
are  at  least  3  well-marked  species.  One  of  these  is  the 
quagga.  The  second  is  the  bonte-quagga,  or  Burchell's 
zebra.  (See  cut  under  dauw.)  The  third  is  the  true 
zebra,  E.  (H.)  zebra,  ot  southern  Africa,  ol  a  whitish  color, 


Zebra  {Eqtttts  or  Hifpo'tiirris  ztbra). 

venr  lully  and  regularly  striped  with  black :  it  is  specifl- 
cally  called  the  mourdain  zehra.  This  zebra  stands  about 
4i  feet  high  at  the  sljoulder ;  the  head  is  ligh^  the  ears 
are  moderately  large,  the  limbs  slender!  the  mane  is 
short,  and  the  tail  tufted.  The  general  form  is  light  and 
symmetrical,  like  that  of  most  wild  asses,  and  seems  to 
indicate  speed  rather  than  bottom.  The  zebra  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  ol  animals,  as  it  is  also  one  ol  the 
wildest  and  least  tractable.  It  has  olteif  been  kept  in  con- 
finement, and  occasionally  tamed,  but  generally  retains 
its  indomitable  temper.  It  inhabits  in  herds  the  hilly  and 
mountainous  countries  ol  South  Africa,  seeking  the  most 
secluded  places ;  so  that  from  the  nature  of  its  haunts,  as 
well  as  its  watchfulness,  swiftness,  and  the  acutepess  of 
its  senses,  it  is  difficult  to  capture.  It  is,  however,  much 
hunted,  and  seems  destined  to  extermination. 

II.  a.  Resembling  the  stripes  of  a  zebra;  hav- 
ing stripes  running  along  the  sides:  as,  the  ze- 
bra markings  on  certain  spiders.    Staveley. 

zebra-caterpillar  (ze'bra-kat"tr-pil-ar),  m.  The 
larva  of  Mamestra  picta,  a  North  American  noo- 
tuid  moth :  so  called  from  the  longitudinal  black 
and  yellow  stripes.  It  feeds  on  clover,  peas, 
beans,  cabbages,  turnips,  and  various  other  cul- 
tivated plants.     See  cut  on  following  page. 

zebra-opossum  (ze'bra-o-pos''um),  n.  The  ze- 
bra-wolf.    See  cut  un'der  thyUnMe. 


zebra-parrakeet 


Zebra*caterpillar  and  Moth  {Mamestra  ptcta). 


zebra-parrakeet  (z6'bra-par"a-ket),  n.  A  kind 
of  grass-parrakeet,  Melopsiiiacvs  imdulaUts, 
muen  of  whose  plumage  is  'barred.  It  is  a  com- 
mon oage-bird.    See  cnt  under  Melopsittacus. 

Zebrapicus  (ze-bra-pi'kus),  n.  [NL.  (Malherbe, 
1849),  also  Zebr^icus  (Bonaparte,  1854),  <  ge- 
ira,  q.  v.,  +  NL.  Picus.']  A  genus  of  wood- 
peckers :  so  called  from  the  extensive  striping 
of  the  plumage,  it  has  covered  a  number  ot  American 
forms,  but  was  based  on  the  common  red-bellied  wood- 
pecker of  the  XTnited  States,  and  is  thus  a  synonym  of  Cen- 
tuirus  (itself  often  merged  In  Mdanerpee).  See  cut  under 
CenturuB. 

zebra-plant  (ze'bra-plant),  n.  A  striped-leafed 
plant,  Maranta  zebrina.    See  Marcmta.    ' 

zebra-poison  (ze'brar-poi"zn),  n.  A  succulent 
tree,  Ewphorbia  arhorea,  of  South  Africa.  The 
milky  juice  is  so  poisonous  as  to  kill  zebras  which  drink 
water  in  which  the  branches  have  been  placed,  and  it 
is  sometimes  used  as  an  arrow-poison.  J.  Smith,  Diet, 
of  Economic  Plants. 

zebra-shark  (ze'bra-shark),  n.  The  tiger-shark. 

zebra-spider  (ze'bra-spi'''der),  n.  A  hunting- 
spider  or  wolf-spider.  See  I/yeosidse,  and  cuts 
under  tarantula  and  wolf-spider. 

zebra-swallowtail  (ze'bra-swol"o-tal),  n.  The 
ajax,  FapiUo  (or  IpMcHdes)  ajaxja,  large  swal- 
low-tailed butterfly  of  North  America,  having 
yellowish-white  wings  barred  with  black,  it  is 
a  handsome  species,  and  occurs  from  Pennsylvania  south- 
ward.   The  larva  feeds  on  the  papaw. 

zebra- wolf  (ze'bra-wiilf ),  ?}.  The  pouched  dog 
or  thylaoine  dasyure  of  Tasmania,  Dasyurus 
thylaemtis  or  Thylacinus  eynocephalias,  a  large 
predaceous  and  carnivorous  marsupial  quadru- 
ped somewhat  resembling  a  wolf,  having  the 
back  and  rump  transversely  striped  (whence 
the  name).     See  cut  under  fhylaome. 

zebra- wood  (ze'bra-wud),  n.  1.  The  wood  of 
Connarus  Gmanetms  (Omphalobium  Lambertii), 
of  the  CownaracesB,  a  tall  tree  of  Guiana;  also, 
the  tree  itself.  The  wood  is  hard  and  beauti- 
fully marked,  and  is  much  sought  for  use  in 
making  furniture. — 2.  The  wood  of  a  small 
evergreen,  Guettarda  speciosa,  of  the  BubiacesB, 
found  on  tropical  shores  in  both  hemispheres. 
— 3.  In  the  West  Indies,  a  shrub  or  small  tree, 
Myrtus  {Eugenia)  fragrans,  var.  cuneata. 

zebra-woodpecker  (ze'bra-wud''pek-er),  n. 
Any  one  of  the  striped  woodpeckers  of  Mal- 
herbe's  genus  Zebrapious — that  is,  of  Centurus 
in  a  usual  sense.    See  cut  under  Centwrvs. 

?ebrine  (ze'brin),  a.  [<  zebra  +  -ireei.]  Kesem- 
bling  or  related  to  the  zebra;  striped  like  a  ze- 
bra; pertaining  to  the  subgenus  Sippotigris: 
correlated  with  equme  and  asinine.    Darwin. 
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zebu  (ze'bii),  n.  [<  F.  zebu,  a  name  accepted 
by  Buffon  from  the  exhibitors  of  the  animal  at 
a  French  fair,  and  supposed  by  him  to  be  an 
African  word.  If  not  invented,  it  is  prob.  in- 
tended to  represent  the  E.  Ind.  zobo,  q.  v.] 
The  Indian  bull,  ox,  or  cow;  any  individual  or 
breed  of  Bos  indicus,  having  a  hump  on  the 
withers.  The  zebu  has  been  domesticated  from  timeim- 
memorial,  and  is  now  known  only  in  its  artificial  breeds. 
These  are  numerous,  and  very  various  in  size,  shape,  and 
color,  the  processes  of  artificial  selection  having  modified 
the  original  stock  in  almost  every  particular.  The  char- 
acteristic hump  is  sometimes  double.  The  flesh  is  con- 
sidered a  delicacy.  The  size  of  diflferent  breeds  of  zebus 
varies  much.  Some  are  as  large  as  ordinary  cattle,  others 
no  larger  than  a  common  calf  a  month  or  two  old.  The 
color  is  usually  light  gray,  varying  to  pure  white.  The 
bulls  of  the  latter  color  are  consecrated  to  Siva,  and  be- 
come Brahminy  bulls,  exempt  from  labor  or  molestation. 
Zebus  are  bred  particularly  in  India,  but  also  in  China,  Ja- 
pan, and  some  parts  ot  Africa.  They  are  used  as  beasts 
of  burden  and  of  draft,  and  as  riding-animals,  as  well  as 
for  beef.  The  stock  from  which  they  have  descended  is 
by  some  naturalists  supposed  to  represent  only  a  variety 
of  Bos  ta/uru8,  the  original  of  the  ordinary  domestic  ox. 
See  cut  in  preceding  column. 

zebub  (ze'bub),  n.  [<  Ar.  zubab,  dhmbab,  Heb. 
zebubjiiy.  Gt.  Beelzebub.']  Alarge  Abyssinian  fly 
noxious  to  cattle,  like  the  tsetse  and  the  zimb. 

zebu-cattle  (ze'bu-kaf'l),  n.  The  cattle  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere  which  have  a  hump,  like 
the  zebu.    Da/rwin. 

zebuder,  n.  The  Caucasian  ibex.  Also  called 
zao. 

zecchino  (tsek-ke'no),  m.  [It.:  see  «e^»j».]  A 
gold  coin  of  the  Venetian  republic,  worth 


'Zebu  {Bos  indicus,  var.). 


-  Obverse.  Reverse. 

Zecchino  of  Paolo  Raniero,  Doge  of  Venice  1778-1789. — British 
Museum.    (Size  of  original.) 

rather  more  than  9s.  English,  or  about  $2.25: 
same  as  seguvn. 

zechin,  n.    A  variant  of  sequm. 

Zechstein  (zek'stin),  n.  [G-.,  <  zeche,  a  mine, 
+  stein,  stone.]  In  geol.,  the  uppermost  of  the 
two  divisions  of  the  Permian,  the  lower  being 
the  so-called  "Eothliegende."  This  twofold  char- 
acter of  the  Permian  is  a  well-marked  feature  ot  the  system 
in  Germany,  especially  in  the  central  part  of  that  coun- 
try; hence  it  is  not  infrequently  called  the  Dyaa,  a  word 
coined  in  imitation  of  the  name  Trias.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  Zechstein  is  the  "Kupterschiefer,"  a  thin  bed 
of  dark-colored,  bituminous,  and  cupriferous  shale.  The 
Zechstein  proper  is  a  calcareous  rock,  becoming  dolomitic 
in  its  upper  section,  and  containing,  especially  in  Prus- 
sia, masses  of  rock-salt  of  extraordinary  thickness.  The 
Permian  covers  an  extensive  area  in  Bnssia,  where,  how- 
ever, its  dual  character  is  much  less  distinctly  marked 
than  it  is  in  Germany.  In  the  east  of  England  this  fea- 
ture of  the  Permian  is  clearly  exhibited,  and  the  so-called 
"Magnesian  Limestone  group"  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Ger- 
man Zechstein.  Ko  separation  of  the  Permian  into  divi- 
sions has  been  satisfactorily  made  out  in  North  America, 
where  the  break  between  that  formation  and  the  Carbon- 
iferous is  far  less  distinct  than  it  is  in  the  regions  of  its 
typical  development  in  Germany. 

zed  (zed),  n.  [=  F.  zide,  <  L.  zeta,  <  Gr.  C,ijTa,  the 
name  of  the  letter  Z.]  1.  The  letter  Z,  also 
called  zee  and  sometimes  izzard. 

Zed,  thou  unnecessary  letter !  Shak.,  Lear,  il  2.  69. 
3.  A  metal  bar  rolled  so  as  to  have  a  cross- 
section  resembling  the  letter  Z. 

Angles,  Zeis,  Channels,  Eeams,  Bars. 

Thi  Engineer,  LXXT.  p.  xxxviii.  of  adv'ts. 

Zedland  (zed'land),  n.  [<  zed  +  land.']  A  des- 
ignation of  the  western  part  of  England,  from 
the  dialectal  use  there  of  the  sound  of  z  for  that 
of  s.    Malliwell. 

zedoary  (zed'o-a-ri),  n.  [<  F.  z6doaire  =  Sp. 
Pg.  zedoaria  =' It.  zettovario :  see  setuiall.']  An 
East  Indian  drug,  known  in  two  varieties  as  long 
and  round  zedoary.  According  to  some  authorities 
these  are  both  the  product  of  Curmma  Zedoaria  (the  C. 
Zerumbet  of  Roxburgh);  according  to  others,  only  the  long 
zedoary  belongs  to  this  species,  the  round  to  C.  aromatica 
(the  C.  Zedoaria  of  Eoxburgh).  Both  varieties  are  aromatic, 
with  a  strong  camphoraceous  flavor  and  the  odor  of  ginger. 
In  medicine,  zedoary  acts  like  ginger,  but  is  less  effective. 
It  is  used  in  India  in  various  alterative  decoctions  and  in 
preparing  kinds  of  incense.  The  rhizome  of  C.  aromaUca, 
like  the  related  turmeric,  is  used  in  dyeing — its  chief  ap- 
plication. 

Zeidse  (ze'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Swainson,  1839), 
<  Zetis  +  4dse.'i  A  family  of  acanthppterygian 
fishes,  so  named  from  the  genus  Zeus,  but  usu- 
ally called  Zenidse.    See  cut  under  dory,  1. 

zein  (ze'in),  n.  [<  Zea  +  -in^.']  A  proteid  ob- 
tained from  maize,  said  to  be  allied  to  gluten. 


zemlndary 

It  has  a  yellowish  color,  and  is  soft,  insipid,  and 
elastic.  It  differs  essentially  from  the  gluten 
of  wheat.     Also  zeine. 

Zeitgeist  (tsit'^st),  n.  [G. ;  <  zeit,  time  (=  E. 
tid^),  +  geist,  spirit  (=  E.  ghost).']  The  spirit 
or  genius  of  the  time;  that  general  drift  of 
thought  or  feeling  which  particularly  charac- 
terizes any  period  of  time :  a  German  word  oc- 
casionally used  in  English. 
zel  (zel),  n.  [<  Turk.  Pers.  zil,  a  bell,  cymbal.] 
An  Oriental  form  of  cymbal. 

Where,  some  hours  since,  was  heard  the  swell 

Of  trumpet  and  the  clash  of  zel, 

Bidding  the  bright-eyed  sun  farewelL 

Moore,  Lalla  Bookh,  The  Fire-Worshippers. 

Zelanian  (ze-la'ni-an),  a.  [<  NL.  Zelania  {Nova 
Zelarna,  New  Zealand)  -I-  -an.]  In  zoogeog., 
of  or  pertaining  to  New  Zealand:  more  fully 
Novo-Zelardan.  See  New  Zealand  subregion,  un- 
der subregion. 

zelantf,  n.  [Also  zealant;  <  LL.  zelan{t-)s,  ppr. 
of  zelare,  have  zeal  for,  <  L.  zelus,  zeal:  see 
zeal.]    A  zealot.    Also  zealant. 

To  certain  eealants  all  speech  of  paciflcation  is  odious. 
Bacon,  Unity  in  Religion  (ed.  Spedding,  Ellis,  and  Heath). 
Advertisement  touching  an  Holy  War  written  [by  Ba- 
con] in  the  form  of  a  Dialogue,  in  which  the  interlocutors 
represent  a  Moderate  Divine,  a  Protestant  ZelarU,  a  Rom- 
ish Catholic  Zelant  ...  K  A.  Abbott,  Bacon,  p.  126. 

zelatorf  (zel'a-tor),  n.  [<  LL.  zelator,  <  zelare, 
have  zeal  for':  see  zelant.]  A  zealous  partizan 
or  promoter;  a  zealot. 

Many  zelatours  or  fauourers  of  the  publyke  weale  bane 
benne  discouraged.     Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Govemour,  iii.  27. 

Zele  (ze'le),  n.  [NL.  (Curtis,  1831),  said  to  be 
<  Gr.  f^/l)?,  a  female  rival.]  A  genus  of  hyme- 
nopterous  parasites,  of  the  family  Braconidse, 
distinguished  from  Maeroeentrus  principally  by 
having  the  abdomen  inserted  between  the  pos- 
terior coxse.  Ten  North  American  and  three  European 
species  have  been  described.  They  aie  parasitic  upon 
small  lepidopterous  larvse. 

Zelkova  (zel-ko'va),  n.  [NL.  (Spaoh,  1841), 
from  the  Cretan  name  zelkova.]  A  genus  of 
apetalous  trees,  of  the  order  UrUcacese  and 
tribe  Celtidese.  '  It  is  characterized  by  monoecious  or 
polygamous  flowers,  the  male  with  a  short-lobed  peri- 
anth, the  female  with  an  eccentric  two-parted  style  and 
uniovulate  ovary,  in  fruit  somewhat  ventricose  and  drupa- 
ceous, smooth  or  veiny  on  the  surface,  and  often  keeled  on 
the  back,  containing  a  compressed  concave  seed  with 
broad  cotyledons.  There  are  4  species,  natives  respec- 
tively ot  Crete,  the  Caucasian  and  Caspian  region,  Japan, 
and  China.  They  are  trees  bearing  ^ternate  serrate  or 
crenate  feather-veined  leaves,  with  narrow  slender  stip- 
ules. The  flowers  are  sessile  or  short-pedicelled,  the  male 
in  small  clusters,  the  female  solitary  in  the  upper  axils. 
Z.  crenata  (formerly  known  as  Planera  Jtichardz},  the  zel- 
kova- or  zelkona-tree  of  the  Caucasus,  reaches  a  consider- 
able size,  sometimes  80  feet  high  and  4  feet  in  diameter; 
in  its  scaly  bark  it  resembles  the  plane-trea  in  its  leaves 
the  elm ;  the  small  greenish-brown  flowers  nave  the  odor 
of  the  elder,  and  are  followed  by  roundish  fruits  of  the  size 
of  a  pea.  Its  timber  is  much  prized ;  the  sap-wood  is  light- 
colored  and  elastic ;  the  hard  heavy  reddish  heart-wood 
takes  a  good  polish,  and  is  valued  for  furniture.  For  Z. 
acuminata,  see  keyakL 

zeloso  (dze-16'so),  a.  [It. :  see  zealous.]  Zeal- 
ous :  in  music,  marking  passages  to  be  rendered 
with  zeal,  enthusiasm,  or  energy. 

Zelot^ia  (zel-o-tip'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  f^^ru- 
nia,  jealousy,  rivalry,^  f^XiSruTrof,  jealous,  <  iv^i, 
zeal,  +  TiMTEiv,  strike:  see  type.]  The  exercise 
of  morbid  perseverance  and  energy  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  a  project,  especially  one  of  a  politi- 
cal or  religious  nature ;  a  form  of  monomania 
sometimes  manifesting  itself  in  overzeal  in  at- 
tempts to  gain  supporters  to  any  public  cause. 

zelotypic  (zel-o-tip'ik),  a.  [<  zelotypia  +  -ic] 
Pertaining  to,' characterized  by,  or  exhibiting 
zelotypia. 

zelousiet,  n.    See  zeaUmsy. 

zemindar  (zem'in-dar),  n.  [Also  zamindar;  < 
Pers.  zemindar,  a  landholder,  <  zemin,  land,  + 
-dar,  holding.]  Originally,  one  of  a  class  of 
farmers  of  the  revenue  from  land  held  in  com- 
mon by  its  cultivators,  established  by  the  Mo- 
gul government  of  India,  every  one  in  a  specially 
assigned  tract  or  district;  now,  in  many  prov- 
inces, a  native  landlord,  regarded  as  a  successor 
of  the  preceding,  and  similarly  responsible  for 
the  land-tax,  who  under  British  regulations  has 
become  the  actual  proprietor  of  the  soil  under 
his  jurisdiction,  often  with  right  of  primogeni- 
ture. 

The  Zemindars  of  Lower  Bengal,  the  landed  proprietary 
established  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  have  the  worst  reputation 
as  landlords,  and  appear  to  have  frequently  deserved  it. 
Maine,  Village  Communities,  p.  163. 

zemindary  (zem'in-da-ri),  n.;  pi.  zemindaries 
(-riz).  [<  Pers.  zemindari,  <  zemindar,  zem- 
indar.] 1.  The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  zem- 
indar.— 2.  The  tract  of  territory  administered 
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or  controlled  by  a  zemindar;  also,  the  system 
of  landholding  and  revenue-collection  under 
zemindars.  Also  written  eamindari,  zemindari, 
eemindaree,  zemindarry,  etc. 

Lord  Gomwallis,  with  the  hest  intentions,  stereotyped 
the  zemindary  system  in  Bengal  by  giving  to  the  middle- 
men or  farmers  of  the  revenue  permanent  rights  of  pos- 
session, subject  to  a  quit  rent  to  the  Government. 

Contemporary  Bev.,  I.  61. 

zemmi,  zemni  (zem'i,  -ni),  n.  The  blind  mole- 
rat,  Spalax  typhliis.    See  cut  under  mole-rat. 

zemstvo  (zems'tvo),  n.  [Buss.]  In  Russia,  a 
local  elective  assembly,  of  recent  institution, 
for  the  oversight  and  regulation  of  affairs  with- 
in its  territory.  There  are  zemstvos  for  the  district* 
into  which  the  governments  are  divided,  and  also  for  the 
governments  themselves,  with  nominal  jurisdiction  of 
local  taxation,  schools,  roads,  public  sanitation,  etc.,  but 
subject  to  arbitrary  interference  by  the  provincial  gover- 
nors. 

Zenaida  (ze-na'i-da),  n.  [Nil.  (Bonaparte, 
1838),  <  Zen'aide,  daughter  of  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
and  wife  of  Charles  Lucien  Bonaparte.]  A  ge- 
nus of  American  ground-doves,  typical  of  the 
subfamily  ZenaidinsB,  containing  such  species 
as  the  West  Indian  Z.  amabilis. 

zenaide  (ze-na'id),  n.  A  dove  of  the  genus 
Zenaida. 

Zenaidinse  (ze-na-i-di'ne),  n.  pi.  [Nil.,  <  Zena- 
ida +  -MKB.]  A  subfamily  of  pigeons  or  doves, 
of  the  family  Colunibidse;  the  ground-pigeons 
of  America,  distinguished  from  the  more  ar- 
boreal pigeons,  or  Columbinse  proper.  Toy  the 
greater  size  of  the- feet  and  the  denudation  of 
Uie  scutellate  tarsi.  Numerous  genera  and  species 
inhabit  the  warmer  parts  of  America ;  6  are  found  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  the  Carolina  dove,  Zenaidura  ea- 
rolinen^,  is  the  best-lmown  and  most  widely  distributed. 
Zenaida  amabUis  is  a  West  Indian  species,  found  also  in 
Florida.  The  group  embraces  the  smallest  birds  of  the 
family,  as  the  diminutive  ground-dove  of  the  Southern 
States,  Cha/meepelia  (or  ColuntbigaUina)  paseerina.  See 
cuts  under  dove,  yround-dooe,  Melopelia,  and  SeardaJeUa. 

zenaidine  (zf-na'i-din),  a.  [<  Zenaidinse.l 
Pertaining  to'  or  resembling  the  genus  Zenaida. 
C(mes. 

Zenaidura  (ze-na-i-du'ra),  n.  [NL.  (Bona^ 
parte,  1854),  i  Zenaida,  q.  v.,  -1-  Gr.  ovpd,  tail.] 
That  genus  of  Columbidk  which  contains  the 
Carolina  dove,  or  mourning-dove,  Z.  carolinen- 
sis :  so  called  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  tail, 
which  has  fourteen  instead  of  twelve  feathers. 
The  long  cuneate  tail  gives  this  genus  the  aspect  of  Ecto- 
pietes  (wliich  belongs  to  a  di£Eerent  subfamily).  See  cut 
under  dove^  and  compare  that  under  passenger-pigeon. 
Also,  incorrectly,  Zensedura. 

zenana  (ze-na'na),  n.  [Alsoeanama;  <  Pers.  ee- 
ndna,  belongingto  women,  <  zen,  a  woman,  =  Gr. 
ym^,  a  woman :  see  queen^.']  In  India,  that  part 
of  the  house  in  which  the  females  of  a  family 
are  secluded;  an  East  Indian  harem. 

I  wandered  through  a  zenana  which  was  full  of  women's 
clothes,  fans,  slippers,  musical  instruments,  flowers,  gilt 
chairs,  and  damask  curtains. 

W.  H.  RmsM,  Diary  in  India,  I.  338. 

Zenana  missions,  Protestant  Christian  missions  to  the 
women  of  India,  conducted  by  female  missionaries  from 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Zend  (zend),  re.  [See  Zend-Avesta."]  The  name 
commonly  given  to  the  language  of  the  Avesta : 
an  ancient  form  of  Iranian  or  Persian.  It  was 
deciphered  in  the  present  century,  largely  by  means  of  its 
resemblance  to  Sanslirit.    See  Zend-Avesta. 

zendal  silk.    Same  as  sendal. 

Zend-Avesta  (zen-da-ves'ta),  n.  [More  prop- 
erly Avesta,  since  Itendavesta  is  literally  the 
Avesta  with  its  Zend  or  commentary.]  _  The 
sacred  scriptures  of  the  Zoroastrlan  religion, 
ascribed  to  Zoroaster,  and  consisting  of  the 
Vendidad,  the  Ya.sna  (including  the  GMias), 
the  Tashts,  and  a  few  other  pieces.  Compare 
Zend. 

zendel  (zen'del),  n.    Same  as  sendal. 

zendik  (zen'dik),  n.  [Ar.  zendi^.']  A  name 
given  in  the  East  not  only  to  disbelievers  in 
revealed  religion,  but  also  to  such  persons  as 
are  accused  of  magical  heresy. 

zenick,  zenik  (ze'nik),  n.  [African.]  The 
African  surieate,  Bhyzsena  tetradactyla  or  Suri- 
cata  zenick.    See  cut  under  swricate. 

Zenidse  (zen'i-de),  n.  pi.  [Nil.,  <  Zeus  {Zen-) 
+  ■idle.']  A  family  of  physocUstous  aeanthop- 
terygian  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Zeiis;  the 
dories.  The  body  is  short,  high  and  deep,  and  much 
compressed ;  the  large  mouth  is  terminal,  with  protractile 
upper  jaw  and  small  teeth  in  narrow  bands  or  single  file ; 
the  dors^fln  is  emarginate  or  divided,  with  strong  spines 
anteriorly;  the  anal  is  spined  or  spineless;  the  ventrals 
are  thoracic,  and  have  one  spine  and  five  to  eight  rays ; 
the  caud^  is  usually  not  forked ;  the  lateral  line  is  ob- 
scure and  unarmed ;  pyloric  csBca  are  extremely  numer- 
ous; and  the  vertebrte  are  about  thirty-two.  These  are 
fishes  of  warm  seas,  of  singular  appearance,  represented 
by  5  genera  and  about  10  species.    Also  called  Cyttidse, 
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Zenopsis  ocellatits,  of  the  family  Zenidm. 

and  formerly  Cyttina.    The  name  is  also  written  Zeidm. 
See  Zeros,  2,  and  cut  under  dory. 

Zeninse  (ze-ni'ne),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Zevs  {Zen-) 
-f  -ireas.]  A  subfamily  of  Zenidie,  without  pala- 
tine teeth,  with  scales  minute  if  present,  and 
very  strong  anal  spines.    See  Zeus,  2. 

zenith  (ze'nith),  n.  [ME.  senyth,  <  OF.  cenith, 
zenith,  P.  zMth  (>  G.  zenith  =  D.  Sw.  zenit  = 
Buss,  zenitu),  <  Sp.  zenit,  OSp.  zenith  =  Pg. 
zenith,  zenit,  a  corruption  (prob.  due  to  a  mis- 
reading of  m  as  ni)  of  *zemt,  <  Ar.  semt,  saMt,  in 
semt  er-ras,  samt  wr-ras,  the  zenith,  vertical 
point  of  the  heavens,  lit.  'way  of  the  head': 
semt,  samt,  way,  road,  path,  tract,  quarter;  al, 
the;  ras,  head.  Gt  azinrnth.]  1.  The  vertical 
point  of  the  heavens  at  any  place,  or  the  point 
directly  above  an  observer's  head ;  the  upper 
pole  of  the  celestial  horizon.  The  opposed  pole 
is  the  nadir. — 2.  Figuratively,  the  highest 
point,  or  summit,  as  of  one's  fortune ;  the  cul- 
mination. 

By  my  prescience 
I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 
A  most  auspicious  star. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 181. 

Dead  I  in  that  crowning  grace  of  time. 
That  triumph  of  life's  zenith  hour  I 

Whittier,  Eantoul. 
Reflex  zenith-tube.  See  reJUx. 

zenithal  (ze'nith-al),  a.  [<  zenith  +  -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  zenith. 

The  deep  zenithtU  blue.  Tyndall,  Glaciers  of  the  Alps,  v. 
Zenithal  map-projection.   Seejn-q/ecfton. 

zenith-collimator  (ze'nith-kol'''i-ma-tor),  n.  A 
collimator  arranged  so  that  its  optical  axis  is 
vertical,  instead  of  horizontal  as  usually  is  the 
case.  In  Eater's  vertical  collimator  the  telescope  is 
carried  by  an  annular  iron  float,  floating  upon  mercury. 
Other  forms  are  also  used  in  which  the  adjustment  to 
verticality  is  made  by  means  of  spirit-levels.  Also  called 
vertical  coUiTnaior. 

zenith-distance  (ze'nith-dis^tans),  re.  The  arc 
intercepted  between  any  body  and  the  zenith, 
being  the  same  as  the  co-altitude  of  the  body. 

zenith-sector  (ze'nith-sek"tor),  n.  An  astro- 
nomical instrument  for  measuring  with  great 
accuracy  the  zenith-distances  of  stars  which 
pass  near  the  zenith,  it  is  specially  used  for  this 
purpose  in  English  trigonometrical  surveys  in  determin- 
ing latitudes.  It  consists  essentially,  as  its  name  implies, 
of  an  arc  of  a  divided  circle,  with  appliances  for  deter- 
mining accurately  its  zenith-reading.    See  sector. 

zenith-telescope  (ze'nith-teFe-skop),  re.  An 
important  geodetical  instrument  for  measuring 
the  difference  of  zenith-distances  of  pairs  of 
stars  north  and  south  of  the  zenith,  it  consists 
of  a  somewhat  large  telescope  pointing  nearly  to  the  ze- 
nith, but  having  a  moderate  range  of  motion  in  altitude 
regulated  by  a  flne  tangent  screw.  The  instrument  also 
carries  a  vertical  setting-circle  with  a  very  delicate  level, 
having  its  tube  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  axis  of  the 
telescope.  There  is  at  the  eyepiece  a  thread  micrometer, 
working  vertically.  The  telescope,  with  its  horizontal 
axis,  is  mounted  upon  a  very  long  vertical  axis  arranged 
with  two  stops,  so  that  the  telescope  can  be  carried  round 
from  the  north  to  the  south  part  of  the  meridian.  The 
difference  of  zenith-distances  of  a  pair  of  stars,  one  north 
and  the  other  south,  having  been  observed,  the  latitude 
of  the  station  is  equal  to  the  mean  of  their  declinations 
added  to  half  the  excess  of  the  southern  over  the  northern 
zenith-distance.  The  instrument  is  the  invention  of  Cap- 
tain A.  Talcott,  T7.  S.  A. ;  but  it  is  said  the  principle  is 
due  to  the  early  astronomer  Horrocks. 

Zenker's  degeneration.  Same  as  waxy  degen- 
eration (6).    See  waxy^. 

zenoid  (ze'noid),  a.  and  re.     [<  Zeus  {Zen-)  + 
-oid.]    I,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the  Zenidie. 
II,  re.  One  of  the  Zeni&. 

Zenonian  (ze-no'ni-an),  a.  and  re.  [<  L.  Zeno{n-\ 
<  Gr.  Z^ur,  Zeno  (see  def.),  -I-  4an.j  I.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  any  one  of  the  name  of  Zeno.  Spe- 
ciflcally~(a)  Pertaining  to  the  doctrines  and  arguments  of 
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Zenoof  Elea,aphilosopheroftheflfthcenturyB.O.  Zeno's 
four  arguments  against  motion,  which  are  celebrated,  are 
as  follows :  First,  a  body  passing  over  any  space  rihist 
tlrst  pass  the  middle  poin^  and  before  it  can  do  that  it 
must  pass  the  point  midway  between  that  and  the  start- 
ing-place, and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  This  regressus  ad  in- 
finitum was  regarded  as  in  some  way  absurd.  The  second 
argument  is  called  the  Achilles,  or  Achilles  and  the  tor- 
toise. Achilles  cannot  overtake  the  tortoise,  because  it  wiU 
take  him  a  certain  time  to  reach  the  starting-point  of  the 
tortoise,  and  when  he  has  reached  It  the  tortoise  will  still 
have  the  start,  and  so  on  ad  infinitmm;  and  thus  he  will 
be  the  sum  of  an  infinite  series  of  times  in  reaching  the 
tortoise,  which  will  be  an  infinite  time.  The  third  argu- 
ment is  that  a  flying  arrow  at  any  time  occupies  a  space 
no  larger  than  iteelf,  and  in  this  space  it  has  no  room  for 
motion,  and  therefore  at  no  time  has  it  any  motion.  The 
fourth  argument  is  quite  obscure,  but  it  concludes  from 
the  consideration  of  relative  motions  that  the  whole  of  a 
time  is  equal  to  its  half.  Zeno  may  have  come  upon  the 
difficulty  that  half  an  infinite  number  is  equal  to  the  num- 
ber itself.  Aristotle  calls  Zeno  the  inventor  of  dialectic  - 
that  is,  of  abstract  logical  reasoning  reposing  upon  the 
principle  of  contradiction,  aa  opposed  to  mere  inference 
by  vague  association  with  some  general  experience.  The 
Zenonian  arguments  are  in  point  of  fact  attempts  at  such 
reasoning;  but  they  are  gross  logical  fallacies,  arising 
from  the  fact  that  the  reasoning  is  not  carried  out  ab- 
stractly, but  contents  itself  with  reaching  contradictions 
with  ordinary  inexact  experience.  They  have  been  con- 
sidered wonderful  by  those  students  who  have  come  to 
philosophy  by  the  way  of  theology  or  natural  history  with- 
out proper  iraining  in  mathematics  and  logic ;  and  falla- 
cies of  the  same  nature  are  committed  every  day,  even  in 
mathematical  works.  Zenonian  minds  find  some  difficulty 
in  reasoning  either  about  discrete  or  about  continuous  in- 
flnity,  because  these  characters  are  neither  of  them  direct- 
ly presented  to  us  in  experience  and  therefore  elude  asso- 
ciational  reasoning.  With  flnite  quantity  they  find  no 
such  difficulty.  But  in  really  logical  reasoning,  since  flnite 
quantity  is  distinguished  from  infinite  quantity  in  being 
subject  to  a  certain  general  and  complicated  condition  to 
which  the  latter  is  not  subject^  the  latter  is  more  simple 
than  the  former ;  and  from  a  similar  cause  continuous  in- 
finity is  more  easiljr  reasoned  about,  with  logical  accuracy, 
than  discrete  infinity. 
Gorgias's  sceptical  development  of  the  Zenonian  logic. 
Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  779. 
(&)  Pertaining  to  Zeno  of  Citium,  the  founder  of  the  Stoic 
school  of  philosophy,  who  lived  between  350  and  260  B.  c. 
He  committed  suicide  at  an  advanced  age. 
II.  re.  A  Stoic. 
Zenonic  (zf-non'ik),  a.  [<  Zeno{n-)  +  -ic.] 
Same  as  Zenonian. 

Heraclitus's  system  was  the  polar  antithesis  to  this  Ze- 
rumic  position.  The  Academy,  April  21, 1888,  p.  278. 

Zenopsis  (zf-nop'sis),  re.     [NL.   (GUI,  1862), 

<  Zew  {Zen-)  +  Gr.  Sfig,  aspect.]  A  genus  of 
dories,  of  the  subfamily  ZeniasB,  differing  from 
Zeus  mainly  in  having  only  three  instead  of  four 
anal  spines.  The  type  is  Z.  nebidosus  of  Japan ;  an- 
other species  is  Z.  oceUatus  of  the  New  England  coast^  of  a 
nearly  plain  silvery  color,  but  with  a  black  lateral  ocellus. 
See  cut  under  Zenidx. 

zenu  (ze'no),  re.  The  goitered  antelope,  or  yel- 
low goat,  Procapra  gutturosa.    See  dzeren. 

zeolite  (ze'o-lit),  re.  [So  called  by  Cronstedt 
from  boiling  and  swelling  when  heated  by 
the  blowpipe;  <  Gr.  f&tv,  boil,  foam,  -I-  ?.idog, 
stone.]  A  generic  name  of  a  group  of  hydrated 
double  silicates  in  which  the  principal  basesi 
are  aluminium  and  calcium  or  sodium.  They  are 
closely  allied  to  the  feldspars  among  anhydrous  silicates. 
They  are  decomposed  by  acids,  often  with  gelatinization ; 
and  most  of  them  intumesce  before  the  blowpipe.  Among 
them  are  analcite,  cbabazite,  harmotome,  stilbite,  etc. 
They  occur  most  commonly  in  cavities  and  veins  in  basic 
igneous  rocks,  as  basalt  or  diabase,  as  at  Bergen  Hill,  New 

.  Jersey ;  they  thus  often  fill  the  cavities  in  amygdaloid. 

zeolitic  (ze-0-Ut'ik),  a.  [<  zeolite  +  -ic]  Per- 
taining to  zeolite;  consisting  of  zeolite  or  re- 
sembling it. 

zeolitiform  (ze-o4it'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  zeolite  +  L. 
forma,  form.]    Having  the  form  of  zeolite. 

zeolitization  (ze-o-lit-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  zeolite 
+  4ze  +  -ation.]  The  process  by  which  a  min- 
eral is  converted  into  a  zeolite  by  alteration — 
for  example,  nepheliue  into  thomsonite. 

zeorine  (ze'o-rin),  a.  [<  Zeora,  a  genus  of 
lichens,  +  -mei.]  In  lot.,  noting,  in  lichens, 
an  apothecium  in  which  a  proper  ezciple  is  in- 
closed in  the  thalline  exciple. 

Zephiroth  (zef 'i-roth),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Sephi- 
roth. 

Zephronia  (zef-ro'ni-a),  re.  [NL.  (J.  E.  Gray, 
1842).]    Same  as  Spliserotherium. 

Zephroniidse  (zef-ro-ni'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Zephronia  +  -idle.]'  Same  as  Sphxrotheriida. 
J.  E.  Gray. 

zephyr  (zef 'er),  n.  [<  F.  zSphire  =  Sp.  z^firo 
=  Pg.  z^hyro  =  It.  zeffiro,  zefiro,  <  L.  zephyrus, 

<  Gr.  f t^npof ,  the  west  wind ;  of.  i6(j>og,  darkness, 
gloom,  the  west.]  1.  The  west  wind;  poeti- 
cally, any  soft,  mUd,  gentle  breeze. 

As  gentle 
As  zephyrs  blowing  below  the  violet. 
Not  wagging  his  sweet  head. 

Shak.,  C^bellne,  iv.  2. 172. 
2.  In  entom.,  a  butterfly  of  the  genus  Zephyrus. 
— 3.  Atrade-name  for  a  textile  fabric  or  yam. 


zephyr 

very  fine  and  lig;ht  of  its  kind,  and  for  some 
other  things  of  similar  qualities :  chiefly  in  at- 
tributive use :  as,  zephyr  worsted ;  zephyr  crack- 
ers (that  is,  biscuits). 
Homespuns,  Flannels,  Zephyrs,  Challies. 

Newspaper  Advertisement. 
Zephyr  cloth,  a  thin,  finely  spun  woolen  cloth  made  In 
Belgium,  thinner  than  tweed,  and  employed  for  women's 
gowns.  I)ict.o/NeedleworJc.—Zevih-7lfla,Tinel.  See/bm- 
nel. 

Zephyranthes  (zef-i-ran'thez),  n.  [NL.  (Her- 
bart,  1821),  so  called  in  aUusion  to  the  slen- 
der, easily  agitated  stalks;  <  Grr.  l^efupoQ,  the 
west  wind,  +  avBog,  flower.]  A  genus  of  mono- 
cotyledonous  plants,  of  the  order  Amam/lUda- 
cese  and  tribe  Amarylleee.  it  is  characterized  by  one- 
flowered  scapes,  and  flowers  with  a  sliort  br  rather  long 
perianth-tube,  sometimes  with  small  scales  around  the 
stamens,  slender  separate  filaments,  oblong  or  linear  ver- 
satile anthers,  and  numerous  biseriate  ovules  in  tlie  three 
ovary-cells.  There  are  about  30  species,  natives  of  Amer- 
ica from  Texas  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  with  one  in 
western  tropical  Africa,  the  latter  formerly  known  as  Ha- 
branthus.  They  are  bulbous  plants  with  a  few  linear  or 
thong-shaped  leaves,  and  an  elongated  scape  bearing  a 
handsome  erect  or  slightly  declined  solitary  flower,  either 
pink,  white,  purple,  or  yellowish.  They  are  known  in 
general  as  swrnnp-lUy.  Z.  Atamasco,  found  from  Mexico 
to  Pennsylvania,  with  rose-colored  flowers,  is  cultivated 
under  the  name  of  fairy-My  or  at!mmsi!o4Uy ;  and  Z. 
eartdida,  of  Lima  and  Buenos  Ayres,  with  white  flowers 
and  small  rush-like  leaves,  under  the  name  of  Peruvian 
swamp-lily. 

Zephyrus  (zef 'i-ras),  n.    [<  L.  Zephyrus,  <  Grr. 

ziijwpoc,  a  personification  of  ii<l>vpog,  the  west 

wind.]     1.  In  classical  myth.,  a  personiflcation 

of  the  west  wind,  poetically  regarded  as  the 

mildest  and  gentlest  of  all  the  sylvan  deities. 

Whan  Z&pMrus  eek  with  his  sweete  breeth 

Inspired  hath  in  every  holt  and  heeth 

The  tendre  croppes. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  5. 
Courteous  Zephyrus 
On  his  dewy  wings  carries  perfumes  to  cheer  us. 

Fletcher  {and  another),  SeaYoyage,  iL  1. 

2.  [NL.  (Dalman,  1816).]  In  entom,,  a  genus 
of  butterflies,  of  the  family  Lycsmidse,  chiefly  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  characterized  by  peculiari- 
ties of  the  wing-venation ;  the  zephyrs. 
zerda  (z6r'da),  n.  A  small  African  fox;  a  fen- 
nec.  The  name  is  applied  to  two  very  different  animals : 
(a)  Vuipes  or  Fennecus  zerda,  a  small  true  fox.  See/oajl, 
and  cut  under  fennec.  (6)  Otoeytm  or  Megaloiis  Idlandi. 
See  Megalotinee. 

zereba,  zeriba,  n.    See  sareba. 

Zerene  (zf-re'ne),  n.  [KL.  (Hubner,  1816; 
Treitschke,  1825),  prop.  Xerene,  <  Gr.  ^ripalveiv, 
dry  up.]  A  notable  genus  of  geometrid  moths, 
typical  of  a  family  Zeremdse  or  subfamily  Zere- 
ninee,  Theyhavebroad,entire,and slightly hyalinewings; 
the  body  is  slender,  and  the  male  antennse  are  plumose, 
with  the  branches  long,  slender,  and  slightly  frizzled.  The 
most  noted  species  is  Z.  eatinaria  of  the  northern  United 
States,  a  white  moth,  often  with  blackish  dots,  whose 
greenish-yellow  black-spotted  larva  feeds  on  a  variety  of 
forest-plants. 

Zerenidse  (ze-ren'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Gruenfie, 
1844),  <  Zerene  +  -idee.']  A  family  of  geometrid 
moths,  comprising  many  beautiful  forms,  usu- 
ally white  or  yellow,  spotted  with  black,  it  in- 
cludes 20  genera,  of  which  Abraxas  is  the  most  important. 
I^om  their  maculation  they  areknown  siMpauther;jagttar-, 
or  Tnagpie-WAiths,  and  one  genus  is  called  Pantherodes. 

Zereninse  (zer-f-ni'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Zerene  + 
4nsB.2  The  Zeremdse  as  a  subfamily  of  Geo- 
metridsB. 

zero  (ze'ro),  n.  [<  F.  eSro,  <  It.  Sp.  zero,  contr. 
ot*gefro,  eifro,  (.Ajs.sifr,  cipher:  see  cipher,  of 
which 0«ro  is  a  doublet.]  1.  Cipher;  the  figure 
0,  which  stands  for  naught  in  the  Arabic  nota- 
tion for  numbers. 

As  to  number,  they  [the  teeth  of  flahes]  range  from  zero 
to  countless  quantities.  Owen,  Anat.,  §  70. 

2.  The  defect  of  all  quantity  considered  as 
quantity;  the  origin  of  measurement  stated  as 
at  a  distance  from  itself ;  nothing,  quantitative- 
ly regarded.  Upon  a  thermometer  or  any  similar  scale 
zero  is  the  line  from  which  all  the  divisions  are  measured 
in  the  positive  and  negative  directions.  Upon  the  centi- 
grade and  Reaumur's  thermometers,  it  Is  the  point  at 
wliich  the  mercury  stands  when  the  thermometer  is 
plunged  into  a  mass  of  melting  Ice  coarsely  pulverized, 
from  which  some  makers  allow  the  water  to  drain  off,  but 
it  is  better  not  to  do  so.  For  some  years  after  a  thermom- 
eter is  made  the  zero  is  said  to  rise — that  is,  the  melting- 
point  of  ice  stands  higher  and  higher  upon  the  scale. 
Upon  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer  the  distance  on  the 
glass  stem  between  the  melting-point  of  ice  and  the  tem- 
perature of  steam  at  one  English  atmosphere  of  tension 
is  divided  into  180  degrees,  and  32  such  degrees  below 
the  melting-point  of  ice  is  marked  as  zero. 

If  the  directions  of  all  the  external  forces  pass  through 
the  origin,  their  moments  are  zero,  and  the  angular  mo- 
mentum of  the  system  will  remain  constant. 

Clerk  XamoeU,  Matter  and  Motion,  art.  Ixxi. 

Hence— 3.  Figuratively,  the  bottom  of  the 
scale;  the  lowest  point  or  ebb;  a  state  of 
nullity  or  inanition. 
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The  diplomatic  circle  [in  Constantinople]  was  at  zero. 
StrcOford  Canning,  in  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  VIII.  432. 

Absolute  zero  of  temperature.  See  aisoiMte.— Dis- 
placement of  zero.  See  displacemenJt.—Zeio  magnet, 
a  magnet  used  for  adjusting  the  zero  reading  of  a  galva- 
nometer or  similar  instrument.— Zero  potential,  in  elect. 


zeroaxial  (ze-ro-ak'si-al),  a.  [<  zero  +  axial.'] 
Having  an  axis  composed  of  zeros.— Zeroaxial 
determinant.   See  detemdrmnt. 

zerumbet  (ze-rum'bet),  n.  An  Bast  Indian 
drug — according  to  some,  the  same  as  cassu- 
munar.  It  has  sometimes  been  confounded 
with  the  round  zedoary. 

zest  (zest),  n.  [<  OF.  eeste,  one  of  the  partitions 
which  divide  the  kernel  of  a  walnut,  also  the 
peel  of  an  orange  or  lemon,  <  L.  schistos,  < 
Qr.  oxiarSg,  divided,  clef t :  see  schist.']  1.  The 
dry  woody  membrane  covering  or  forming  the 
partitions  of  a  walnut  or  other  nut  or  fruit, 
as  an  orange  or  a  lemon.  [Obsolete,  or  only 
French.] — 3.  Apiece  of  the  outer  rind  of  an 
orange  or  lemon  used  as  a  flavoring  or  for  pre- 
serving j  also,  oil  squeezed  from  such  a  rind  to 
flavor  liquor,  etc.  Imp.  Diet. — 8.  Relish  im- 
parted or  afforded  by  anything;  piquant  nature 
or  quality ;  agreeableness,;  charm ;  piquancy. 

Thez^ 
Of  some  wild  tale  or  brutal  jest 
Hath  to  loud  laughter  stirred  the  rest. 

Scott,  Bokeby,  iii.  15. 

4.  Keen  relish  or  enjoyment  of  anything; 
stimulated  taste  or  interest;  hearty  satisfac- 
tion; gusto. 

Some  forms  of  hypochondria,  in  which  this  extreme 
somatic  insensibility  and  absence  of  zest  leave  the  intellect 
and  memory  unaffected.     J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  84. 

zest  (zest),  V.  t.  [<  zest,  n.]  1.  To  add  a  zest 
or  relish  to;  make  piquant,  literally  or  figura- 
tively. 

My  Lord,  when  my  wine 's  right  I  never  care  it  should 
be  zested.  Cibber,  Careless  Husband,  iiL    (.Dames.) 

Hundreds  sunk  to  the  bottom  by  one  broadside  furnish 
out  the  topic  of  the  day,  and  zest  his  coffee. 

Goldsmith,  Abuse  of  our  Enemies. 

2.  To  cut,  as  the  peel  of  an  orange  or  a  lemon 
from  top  to  bottom  into  thin  slips,  orto  squeeze, 
as  orange-peel,  over  the  surface  of  anything. 
Imp.  Diet. 

zeta^  (ze'ta),  n.  [Gr.  ?^r<z,  the  letter  z,  f :  see 
Z,  zed.]  The  sixth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
corresponding  to  the  English  Z—zeta,  fimcUoni 
one  of  a  series  of  functions  connected  with  elliptic  in- 
tegrals of  the  second  kind,  and  derived  from  Jacobi's 
zeta  function,  Zu,  which  differs  only  by  a  multiple  of  u 
from/dn2M.d«,  so  that 

Zu  +  Zi!—Z(u  +  v)  =  k^snu.  snu.  sn(«H-i;). 

zeta^  (ze'ta),  n.  [<  LL.  zeta  for  dieeta,  a  chamber, 
dwelling,  <  Gr.  Slaixa,  way  of  living,  mode  of 
life,  dwelling:  see  diei?-.]  A  little  closet  or 
chamber:  applied  by  some  writers  to  the  room 
over  the  jporch  of  a  Christian  church  where  the 
porter  or  sexton  lived  and  kept  the  church 
documents.    Britton. 

zetetic  (ze-tet'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  ^iiTiirrndg,  < 
CvTstv,  seek,  inquire.]  I.  a.  ftoeeeding  by  in- 
quiry; seeking — The  zetetic  method,  in  matJi.,  the 
analytical  method  used  in  endeavoring  to  discover  the 
value  of  unknown  quantities  or  to  find  the  solution  of 
a  problem.    [Bare.] 

II.  n.  A  seeker:  a  name  adopted  by  some  of 
the  Pyrrhonists. 

zetetics  (ze-tet'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  zetetic  (see  -ies).] 
That  part  "of  algqbra  which  consists  in  the  di- 
rect search  afterunkuown  quantities.   [Rare.] 

Zeuctocoelomata  (ziik'''to-se-16'ma-ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  ^evKTog,  joinedj  -I-  Koihi/ia,'  a  hollow, 
cavity:  see  eoeloma.]  Animals  having  a  primi- 
tive archenteron  in  the  emhryo,  with  paired  or 
yoked  coelomatic  sacs  or  diverticula,  as  mol- 
lusks,  worms,  crustaceans,  insects,  and  verte- 
brates :  more  fully  called  Metazoa  zeuotocwlo- 
mata.    A.  Hyatt. 

zeuctocoeloiuatic  (zrik-to-se-lo-mat'ik),  a.  [< 
Zeuctocoelomata  +  -ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Zeuctocmlomata. 

zeuctocoelomic  (ziik"t6-se-lom'ik),  a.    Same  as 


Posterior  Tooth  of  one 
of  the  Zeuglodentia. 
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2.  [Z.  c]  A  member  of  this  genus;   a  zeuglo- 

dont. 
zeuglodont  (zug'lo-dont),  a.  and  n.   [As  Zeuglo- 

don{t-').]  I.  a.  Having  teeth  (apparently)  yoked 

in  pairs ;  having  the  characters  of,  or  pertain- 
ing to,  the  Zeuglodoniia. 
II.  n.  A  fossil  cetacean  of  the  suborder  Zeu- 

glodontia;  a  zeuglodon. 
Zeuglodontia  (zug-lo-don'shi-a),  n.  pi.     [NL. : 

see  Zeuglodon.]    A  suborder  of  Cete  or  Cetacea, 

represented   by  the    zeuglo- 

donts:    sometimes    made   to 

consist  of  two  families,  the 

BoMlosawridsB  (or  Zeuglodon- 

tidse)  and  Cynorddse.   The  in- 

termaxillaries  were  expanded  for- 
ward, normally  interposed  between 

the  maxillaries,  forming  the  terminal 

as  well  as  anterior  margin  of  the  up- 
per jaw;  and  the  nasal  apertures 

were  produced  forward,  with  freely 

projecting  nasal  bones.  The  teeth  of 

the  intermaxillaries  were  conic,  and 

those  of  the  maxillaries  were  two-  or 

three-rooted.    Also  called  Phocodon- 

tin  and  Archmoceti.  Also  Zeuglodon- 

tes. 

Zeuglodontidse  (ziig-lo-don'- 
ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Zeuglo- 
don(t-)  +  4dse.]  A  family  of 
fossil  toothed  cetaceans,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Zeuglodon,  and  representative 
of  the  Zeuglodontia.  These  primitive  cetaceans  in 
some  respects  approached  the  seals,  or  pinniped  mam- 
mals, and  some  of  the  characters  of  the  fragmentary  re- 
mains first  discovered  caused  them  to  be  mistaken  for 
reptiles.  Also  called  BasUosauridse.  See  cut  under  Zeu. 
glodontia. 

zeuglodontoid  (zug-la-don'toid),  a.  and  n. 
[As  Zeuglodon(t-)  +  -oi'd.]   Same  as  zeuglodont. 

zengma  (zug'ma),  n.  [<  Gr.  I^evyua,  lit.  a  yok- 
ing, <  fCTjTfaat,  yoke,  join :  see  yoKe^,  join.]  1. 
A  figure  in  grammar  in  which  two  nouns  are 
joined  to  a  verb  suitable  to  only  one  of  them, 
but  suggesting  another  verb  suitable  to  the 
other  noun ;  or  in  which  an  adjective  is  simi- 
larly used  with  two  nouns. — 2.  [cap.]  [NL.] 
In  entom.,  a  genus  of  hemipterous  insects.  JTesi- 
wood. 

zeugmatlc  (ziig-mat'ik),  a.  [<  zeugma{t-)  + 
■icT]   Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  zeugma. 

Zeugobranchia  (zu-go-brang'ki-a),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  feiiyof,  yoke,  +  Ppayxia,  gills.]  Same  as 
ZygohraneMata. 

Zengophora  (zu-gof'o-ra),  n.  [NL.  (Kunze, 
1818),  <  Gr.  ^evyog,  a  yoke,  -I-  -^opo;,  <  ifipeiv  = 
E.  tear'^.]  A  genus  of  leaf-heetles,  of  the 
family  Chrysomelidse,  having  a  lateral  protho- 
raeie  tubercle  and  emarginate  eyes.  The  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  this  genus  is  remarkable,  for  of 
the  20  or  more  species  known  two  are  found  in  Ceylon 
and  Farther  India,  while  the  rest  are  North  European 
and  North  American. 

zeunerite  (zJ'n6r-it),  n.  [Named  after  Director 
Zeuner,  of  Freiberg.]  A  hydrous  arseniate  of 
copper  and  uranium,  occurring  in  bright-green 
tetragonal  crystals,  isomorphous  with  torber- 
nite. 

Zeus  (zus),  n.  [<  Gr.  Zeig  (gen.  AiSq,  also  Z)/v(if) 
=  L.  Jovis  (gen.),  Ju-piter,  etc. :  see  Jove,  Jupi- 
ter, deity.]  1.  In  Gr.myth.,iih.e  chief  and  mas- 
ter of  the  gods,  the  supreme  deity,  omnipres- 


zeugite  (zH'git),  n.    See  zygite. 

Zeuglodon  (zug'lo-don),  n.  [NL.  (Owen),  <  Gr. 
feiiyAj?,  the  strap  or  loop  of  a  yoke  (<  i^euyvirvat, 
yoke,  join),  +  bSmg  (bSovr-)  =  E.  tooth.]  1. 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Zeuglodontidee. 
Several  species  have  been  described  from  the  Eocene  of 
the  United  States  and  of  England,  as  Z.  cetaides  of  the 
former  country,  said  to  have  attained  a  length  of  70  feet. 
The  genus  had  before  been  named  BasUosaurus  by  Har- 
lan, on  the  supposition  that  these  fossils  were  reptiles, 
and  has  also  been  called  Hydra/rchos  (by  Eoch),  Polyp- 
tychodon  (by  Emmons),  Phocodon,  and  Zygodon.  See  out 
under  Zeuglodontia. 


Zeus.— The  "  Jupiter  of  Otricoli,"  in  the  Vatican  Museum. 


Zeus 
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zinco 


ent  and  all-jowerful,  generally  looked  upon  as  zigzackf,  n.    See  ^zag. 
tiie  son  of  Kronos  and  Rhea,  and  held  to  have  zigzag  (zig'zag),  n.  i     " 
dethronedandsuoeeededhisfather.  inanarrower    eack;  <¥.  zigzag,  < 
sense,  he  was  the  god  of  the  heavens,  and  controlled  all         -      -       -        - 
celestial  phenomena,  as  rains,  snows,  and  tempests,  heat 


and  cold,  and  the  lightning.  His  consort  was  Hera. 
Zeus  was  worshiped  universally ;  but  the  most  renowned 
of  his  sanctuaries  were  those  of  Olympia  in  Elis  and  Do- 
dona  in  Epirus.  In  art  Zeus  was  represented  as  a  majes- 
tic and  powerful  figure,  with  f uU  beard  and  flowing  hair, 
in  early  works  sometimes  fully  draped,  but  in  later  art. 
In  general,  only  lightly  draped  in  the  himation.  The  type 
fixed  by  Phidias  In  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century 
B.  0.,  in  his  great  chryselephantine  statue  for  the  temple 
at  Olympia,  influenced  all  artists  who  came  after  him. 
The  usual  attributes  of  the  god  are  a  long  staff  or  scepter, 
the  thunderbolt,  the  eagle,  and  sometimes  a  figure  of 
Victory  borne  on  one  hand.  The  head  is  generally  encii^ 
cled  by  a  flUet  or  a  wreath ;  in  later  sculptures  the  hair 
rises  from  the  brow  in  luxuriant  locks  like  a  crown,  and 
falls  in  masses  on  either  side  of  the  face.  Compare  Jupiter. 
See  cut  on  preceding  page,  and  cut  under  thunderbolt. 
2.  PSTL.  (Linnseus,  1758).]  In  ichth.,  a  genus 
of  acanthopterygian  fishes,  typical  of  the  fam- 
ily ZenidsB.  it  includes  several  fishes  of  remarkable  ap- 
pearance, as  the  .lohn-dory,  Z./aber,  well  kndwn  in  classic 
times.    See  out  under  dory,  1. 

Zeuzera  (zu-ze'ra),  n.  [NL.  (LatreUle,  1805) : 
a  corrupt  form  of  unascertained  origin.]  A 
genus  of  bombycid  moths,  of  the  famUy  Cos- 
sidse,  or  typical  of  a  family  Zeuzeridse,  having 
the  antennsB  of  the  male  unequally  pectinate 
and  bare  at  the  tips.  The  genus  has  a  wide  distribu- 
tion, and  comprises  about  30  species.  Z.  pyrina,  the 
wood-leopard,  is  common  to  Europe  and  the  United  States ; 
its  larva  bores  into  the  branches  of  the  elm,  maple,  lin- 
den, ash,  and  many  other  trees. 

zeuzerian  (zu-ze'ri-an),  a.  and  n.    [<  Zeuzera 
+  -ja».]    I.  a.  Eeseinbling  or  related  to  a  moth 
of  the  genus  Zeuzera;  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Zeuzeridae. 
H.  n.  A  moth  of  this  genus  or  family. 

Zeuzeridae  (zu-zer'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Newman, 
1833),  <  Zeuzera  +  -idsB.']  A  fanuly  of  bomby- 
cid  moths,  founded  on  the  genus  Zeuzera :  sy- 
nonymous with  Cossidse.  Jdso  Zeuzerides  and 
Zeuzeridi. 

zeylanite  (ze'lan-it),  n.    Same  as  oeylonite. 

zibeline  (zib'e-lin),  n.  and  a.  [F.,  <  It.  zibel- 
lino,  <  ML.  sabellinus,  <  sdbellvm,  sable :  see  sa- 
&Ze.]  I.f  n.  A  fur,  generally  thought  to  be  the 
same  as  sable. 

II,  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  related  to  the 
sable,  Muatela  zibellina.    See  sable. 


ZUUOme,  m.    See  zymome. 

and'  a.    [Formerly  also  zig-  zinc  (zingk),  n.    [Also  sometimes  zink,  the  spell- 

G.  ziekzack,  zigzag,  a  varied    ing  zinc  being  after  the  F.  form  of  the  original ; 

redupl.  of  zdcke,  a  sharp  point,  prong,  tooth,     <  F.  zinc  =  Sw.  Dan.  zink  =  Russ.  tsinkH  (NL. 

dentU:  see  tecfci.    Ct  Gr.  ziekzack  segeln, 'sail    zin<yum),iG.zink,zmo;  eojm.eotionwithQ.zinn,, 

zigzag,' tack.]    I,  «.  1.  A  sharp  turning  back    =  E.  Un,  is  doubtful.]    Chemical  symbol,  Zn; 


Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  n.  173. 

In  1188  or  thereabout  no  person  was  allowed  to  wear  zicrzae  fziff'zas'l    n  •    Ti™t   and  -nn     cin^njineH 

garments  of  vair,  gray,  za>elir>e,  or  scarlet  color.  ^,^J„,„„„-^''      r'/  ^-  f^'  /*S?f9ea, 

W.  A.  Hammond,  in  Pop.  Soi.  Mo.,  XXXVII.  84.     W^'  ^9^Cff9^'^9-      [<  ztgzag,  n.\     I.    mtrans. 

zibet  (zib'et),  n.     [See  CM!e<i.]    A  digitigrade 

carnivorous  quadruped,  of  the  family  Viverri- 

dse,  Vveerra  ziietha,  a  kind  of  civet  found  in 

India  and  some  of  the  adjacent  islands;  the 

Asiatic  or  Indian  civet,    it  secretes  an  odoriferous 

substance  like  that  of  other  civets,  and  when  tamed  in 

the  countries  where  it  is  found  it  lives  in  the  houses 

like  a  domestic  cat     The  zibet  is  upward  of  2  feet  long, 

the  tail  about  10  Inches.    The  form  resembles  that  of  other 

civets,  and  the  fur  is  similarly  mai'ked  in  spots  and  lines 

of  black  and  white,  with  rings  of  the  same  on  the  tail.    It 

is  sometimes  reared  for  its  civet  in  establishments  con- 
ducted for  that  purpose.    Also  libeth. 
Zibetum  (zib'e-tum),  n. 

odoriferous  substance 

civet. 
ziczac,  n.    See  sicsac. 
ziega  (ze'ga),  n.    Curd  produced  from  milk  by 

adding  acetic  acid  after  rennet  has  ceased  to 

cause  coagulation.    Brande  and  Cox. 


atomic  weight,  65.4.  One  of  the  useful  metals, 
more  tenacious  than  lead  and  tin,  but  mallea- 
ble only  at  a  temperature  between  200°  and 
250°  F.  Its  ore  has  long  been  known,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  brass  from  it  has  been  practised  to  a  consid- 
erable extent.  Zinc  is  believed  to  have  been  first  dis- 
tinctly recognized  as  a  metal  by  Paracelsus  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  in  the  metallic 
state  it  has  been  of  importance  in  the  arts  only  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  Native  zino  is  not 
positively  known  to  occur ;  if  existing  at  all,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly rare.  Its  ores,  however,  are  widely  disseminated, 
especially  the  combmation  with  sulphur,  called  blende, 
which  is  almost  as  invariably  present  in  greater  or  less 
quantity  in  metalliferous  veins  as  is  galena.  The  locali- 
ties where  zinc  ores  are  abundant  enough  to  be  worked 
with  profit  are,  however,  not  numerous.  The  uses  of  zinc 
are  numerous  and  important.    In  combination  with  cop- 

ger  it  forms  the  well-known  alloy  called  brass^  which  has 
een  known  for  an  indefinite  period ;  it  is  also  one  of  the 
ingredients  of  German  silver.  Zinc  is  largely  used  in  the 
metallic  form  for  roofing  and  for  cornices  and  the  like, 
also  for  coating  or  "galvanizing"  sheet-iron  to  protect  it 
from  rusting,  and  as  the  electropositive  element  in  many 
batteries.  It  Is  also  somewhat  extensively  used  as  a  paint, 
in  the  form  of  the  oxld.  This  metal  is  usually  a  little 
more  expensive  than  lead,  and  from  half  to  a  third  as 
valuable  as  copper.  Zinc  belongs  to  the  magnesium 
group  of  metals,  in  which  are  comprised  glucinum,  mag- 
nesium, zinc,  and  cadmium ;  these  are  all  volatile,  bum- 
log  with  a  bright  flame  when  heated  in  the  air;  tliey  all 
form  one  chlorid  and  one  oxid  only.  The  common  com- 
mercial name  of  zinc,  as  offered  for  sale  in  flat  cakes 
or  ingots,  is  spelter. — Butter  of  zinc.  See  butteri.— 
Cblorid-of-zinc  paste.  Seejiaitei.— Flowers  of  zinc, 
zinc  oxid.— Granulated  zinc,  zinc  reduced  to  the  form 
of  granules  by  pouring  the  molten  metal  into  water.— 
Oleate-of-zlnc  ointment.  Seeointment.— Precipitated 
carbonate  of  zino.  See  precipitate.— Red  oxid  of  zinc, 
redziucore.  S&measzinkite.—'Rn'byotzmo.  Seervby. 
— Zinc  ash,  the  impure  gray  oxid  formed  when  zinc  is 
heated  in  contact  with  air. — Zinc  cauBtlc,  a  mixture  of  1 
part  of  zinc  chlorid  to  2  or  3  of  floiu'. — Zinc  cement,  a 
cement  composed  of  zinc  oxid  made  into  a  paste  with  a  so- 
lution of  zinc  chlorid.  It  hardens  quickly,  and  may  be  used 
for  stopping  teeth  and  for  other  purposes.  A  cheaper  form 
of  zinc  cement  is  made  from  commercial  zinc  white  mixed 
with  an  equal  weight  of  fine  sand  and  made  into  a  paste 
with  a  solution  of  zinc  chlorid,  and  is  used  to  fill  cracks 
in  metallic  apparatus,  and  to  cement  glass,  crockery,  etc. 
E.  B.  Knight.— Zinc  colloid,  a  solution  of  4  parts  of  zinc 
sulphate  in  100  parts  of  styptio  collodion.— Zinc  green, 
ointment,  plaster,  soap,  wliite.  See  the  nouns.— 
Zlnc-ozid  ointment.  See  ointment. 
zinc  (zingk),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  zincked,  ppr. 

To  move  oi  advancS  in  a  zigzaglfashion;  fonn    ^^^i'^-     C<  «»«")  »•]    To  coat  or  cover  with 

zigzags  in  a  course;  turn  sharply  back  and    ^™''" 

forth.  All  the  conditions  under  which  the  zimiked  pipe  is  to 

It  was  only  by  zigzagging  in  the  most  cautious  manner     •""  "'""  =•"'""'  ""  "'""'flrTra^M    CXXX  401 

.  .  .  that  we  avoided  getting  floated  altogether.  .  ■^™'^'  •^™"*"'"  ■'"»•>  l--!"tx.  401. 

O'Donovan,  Merv,  xv.  zinc-amyl  (zingk'am*il),  n.   A  colorless  trans- 

Dread,  uncanny  thing,  parent  liquid,  Zn(C6Hii)g,  composed  of  zine 

"     '^m^'^X'^Ji^mSI^'-  and  amyl     When  exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen 

mad,  ngzagg^ngai^t.^^^  ^^  ^^^      ^ap^aiy,  emitting  fumes,  but  does  not  take  fire  spontane- 

II.  tram.  To  form  in  zigzags,  or  with  short  zinc-blende  (zingk'blend),  n.    Native  sulphid 
turns  or  angles.    T.  Warton.  of  zinc;  sphalerite.    Also  caUed  simply  6te»de. 

-bloom  (zingk'blom),  n.    Same  as  hydro- 


and  forth  or  in  and  out;  an  irregiilar,  abrupt 
angulation;  one  of  a  series  of  sharp  turns  in  a 
linear  or  curvilinear  course :  nearly  always  in 
the  plural. 
Cracks  and  zigzags  of  the  head.     Pope,  Donciad,  L  124. 

I  looked  wistfully,  as  we  rattled  into  dreary  Andermatt, 
at  the  great  white  zigzags  of  the  Oberalp  road  climbing 
away  to  the  left   E.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  248. 

2.  A  formation  with  a  succession  of  sharp 
turnings  or  angles;  something  that  has  a  num- 
ber of  abrupt  angulations,  like  those  of  chain- 
lightning. 

A  zigzag  .  .  .  will  be  seen  to  be  simply  a  twill  worked 
backwards  and  forwards.  A.  Boriow,Weaving,  p.  99. 

Long  brown  kaftans,  upon  the  breasts  of  which  had 
been  sewn  zigzags  of  red  cloth. 

G.  Kennan,  The  Century,  XXXVIII.  69. 

Specifically — (a)  A  winding  path  with  sharp  turns,  as  up 
the  side  of  a  steep  mountain. 

How  proudly  he  talks 

Of  zigzags  and  walks ! 

Sw^ft,  My  Lady's  Lamentation. 
(fi)  In  fort.,  a  trench  of  approach  against  a  fortress,  so 
constructed  that  the  line  of  trench  may  not  be  enfiladed 
by  the  defenders :  same  as  boyauL  (e)  In  a/rch.,  same  as 
clieiiron,  2.  (d)  In  the  fisheries,  a  salmon-stair  or  fish- 
way. 

3.  In  entom.,  a  British  moth,  Bornbyx  dispar. — 
Billet  and  zigzag.    See  baiet^. 

II.   a.   Having  sharp  and  quick  turns  or 
flexures;  turning  frequently  back  and  forth; 
in  iot.,  angularly  bent  from  side  to  side. 
The  road  is  steep  and  runs  on  zigzag  terraces. 

LongfeUow,  Hyperion,  iii.  2. 
I  went  through  the  zigzag  passages  [of  a  sap]. 

J.  K.  Rosmer,  The  Color-Guard,  xiv. 
Z^zag  molding,  in  arch.    See  chevron,  2,  dancette,  2. 
zigzag  (zig'zag)j  adv.     [<  zigzag,  o.]    In  a  zig- 
zag manner;  with  frequent  sharp  turns. 

We  patroled  about,  zig-zag,  as  we  could;  the  crowd  . . . 
having  no  chief  or  regulator. 

Mme.  D'ArVlay,  Diary  and  Letters,  TV.  236. 

What  you,  Seader,  and  I 
Would  call  going  zig-zag. 


soz^m.  zigzaggery(zig'zag-er-i),»i.    [,<  zigzag +  -ery. 2  zinc-blo 

oi  lKef?a-L? o?    ^dt:s.THare°]  '""^  ^^^^^^'  ^"^''^^'^  """'''■  zhTc^coii 


colic  (zingk'koFik),  n.    A  form  of  colic 
When  my  uncle  Toby  discovered  the  transverse  zig-    thought  to  be  caused  by  zinc-oxid  poisoning. 
!??C^  ?f  ■.?L!?:^^.!',!!..?P5™^?<'=  Awards  it  [his  coat-  zinc-ethyl  (zingk'eth"il),  n.     A  colorless  vola- 
tile liquid,  Zn(C2H5)2,  having  a  peculiar  but  not 


pocket],  it  instantly  brought  into  his  mind  those  he  had 

done  duty  in  before  the  gate  of  St  Nicholas. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  UL  3. 
Zieria(zer"i-a),».     [NL.  (Sir  J. E.Smith,  1798),  zigzaggy  (zig'zag-i), a.    [,< zigzag  + -y^."]  Hav- 
named  after  J.  Zier,  member  of  the  Linnean    ing  sharp  and  quick  turns;  zigzag 
Society  of  London.]     A  genus  of  polgietalous  me  zig-zaggy  pattern  by  Saxons  invented 

plants,  of  the  order  Mutaceee  and  tnbe  Borowtese.  Was  cleverly  chisell'd,  and  well  represented. 

It  is  characterized  by  opposite  leaves  usually  of  three  leaf-  Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  il.  295. 

lets,  and  flowers  with  four  spreading  free  petals,  and  „in-i,   /„;i/k\  r-o--    j  -i     t      tt.    j      j.'      '       *      #      ^        .- 

four  stamens  inserted  on  the  glands  of  the  disk.    They  zi"an  (zil  a),  n.     [Mmd.]    In  Hindustan,  an  Zinckeuite  (zing'ken-it),  m.    [Named  after  J  K 
are  shrubs  and  trees,  sometimes  warty  or  covered  with     administrative  division  of  a  province.  L.  Zincken  (1790-18621  a,  ftfirrnnTi  mo+Dllni-n^Qt' 

woolly  or  stellatehau-sbearingpetioledglandular-dotted  Zimb  (zimb),  ».     [Ar.  ^r«6,  a  fly.]     A  dipterous     mineralogist,    and  miAhirXfan      A  steel 

leaves,  which  are  trifoliate  or  the  upper  ones  sometimes     iTinnpf.  nf  ATnrooi^io    vaaarv<'ki;n»  ««.^  «„i«i.  j  4.       "-iveio^,    nuii  iiiijiiuig  omciai.J      A  sieei- 

nndivided.    The  small  white  flowers  £e  usually  grouped    l?!Tcl+    ^"yssmia,  resembling  and  related  to    gray  mineral  consisting  of  the  sulphids  of  anti- 
in  axillary  or  terminal  panicles.    There  are  7  species,     Jf  ^  isetse  ot  southern  Africa,  and  very  destruo-     mony  and  lead. 

perhaps  10,  all  Australian.    Z.  SmitMi  (Z.  laneeolata\  sl     tive  to  cattle.  Zinckip  f zinff'lcilrl  n      \ (  t>iint.  ( (^Smi,\  A.   j»  t    -d^ 

L^.i°Ll-?ei-f?.!?'i5*.  f^.^.?:s4-^±^^S^-  -  Zimbi  (zim'bi),  n.     [B.  Ind.]    A  money-cowry,    Ml^'X^^to^l'^lSlt.^^^  A^so 

See  cut  under  cmory.  zincic. 


xmpleasant  smell,  composed  of  zinc  and  the  radi- 
cal ethyl.  It  has  powerful  afflnities  for  oxygen,  igniting 
spontaneously  on  exposure  to  air.  It  is  formed  by  heatmg 
zinc  with  ethyl  iodide  under  pressure.    Brande  and  Cox. 

zincic  (zin'sik),  a.    See  zincUc. 

zinciferous,  zincification,  zincify,  zincite. 
see  zmkiferous,  etc. 


sandjly-bv£h  and,  from  the  fetid  wood,  as  stirikwood. 

Ziervogel's  process.    See  process. 
zietrisikite  (ze-tri-se'kit),  n.   [<  Metrisika  (see 

def.)  -I-  -jteS.]     In  mmeral.,  a  mineral  resin 

closely  related  to  ozocerite,  found  at  Zietrisika 

in  Moldavia. 
Zif  (zif),  n.     [<  Heb.  Zi/v.']    A  Hebrew  month: 

same  as  lyar.    1  Ki.  vi.  1  [Ziv,  R.  V.]. 
ZifB.USt  (zif 'i-us),  n.    A  misspelling  of  Xiphias. 
Huge  Zifflus,  whom  Mariners  eschew. 


as  Cyprxa  moneta. 

The  cowry  shells,  which,  under  one  name  or  another— 
chamgos,  zimbis,  bouges,  porcelanes,  etc.- havelongbeen 
used  m  the  East  Indies  as  small  money. 

Jevons,  Money  and  Mech.  of  Exchange,  p.  24. 

ziment-water  (zi-ment'wa"t6r),  ».  [After  Ot. 
ziment-,  cement-wasser,  'cement-water,'  cf.  ce- 
mentkupfer,  copper  deposited  in  water.]     ~ 


Zinckiferous  (zing-kife-ms),  a.    See  zimUfer- 
ous. 

Zincking  (zingk'ing),  n.   [Verbal  n.  of  zinc,  v.^ 
Ihe  act  of  coating  iron  with  a  weak  solution  of 
sulphate  of  zinc,  or  ore  of  the  double  salts  of 
chlorid  of  zinc  and  sal  ammoniac. 
See  zinkite. 


to  found  in  copper-mines;  water  impregnated  zincky,  a.  '  See  zinky. 
f— !-*t'l^t!t  ZimmSnn>  corpuscles.  Zimnxermann's  '^^^ll,'Z^e^^K;zHCM;);;i^^, 


ziganka  (zi-gan'ka),  n.   [Russ.]    1.  A  Russian    particles.    Blood-plates. 


Wa-  zinckite, 
"" "  zincky,  a 

2inc-methj^l  (zingk'"meth"il)j_re._  A  disagree 


cbuntry-dance.-3.  Music  for  such  a  dance,  zimocca  (zi-mok'a),^»."A  kind  of  commercial  ztaco%l'^<.^k51™«^^ryi,!^*?'§  •  .  -.     a 

a™^t ^^sf  '"^  ^'"^  ^^'  "^"^"^  '"^"•^^^  °"    re-l^alg^'-^'"  ^~'  ^  ^^^^^^^^^  '^  ^f  ^'4^'  ^-  SS^Xr^clint 

^        '■  ■with  acid  a  design  on  prepared  zinc.     [Eng.] 


zinco 

zinco  (zing'ko),  V.  i.  [<  zinco,  m.]  To  etch  with 
acid  a  zino  plate  eontaining  on  its  surface  a 
design  intended  for  printing  by  typographic 
methods.     [Eng.] 

Drawings  Wanted  (on  Htho  paper  lor  ^rwoing)  for  a  Pro- 
vincial Journal.  Atlieneenm,  No.  3285,  p.  591. 

zincode  (zing'kod),  n.  [<  NL.  einewm,  zinc,  + 
Gr.  666g,  way  (of.  anode,  eathode).']  The  nega- 
tive pole  of  a  voltaic  battery;  the  anode  of  an 
electrolytic  cell. 

zincograph  (zing'ko-graf),  n.  [See  eirteogra- 
p%.J  A  plate  or  a  picture  produced  by  zin- 
cography.   Also  zii 
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zinghot,  n.  [Appar.  intended  for  emco,  It.  form 
of  sine.}    Same  as  zinc. 

For  cobolt  and  zimgho^  your  brother  and  I  have  made  all 
inquiries.  Walpole,  To  Mann,  July  31, 1743. 

Zingian  (zin' ji-an),  a.  and  n.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  South  African  family  of  tongues : 
same  as  Bamtu. 

Zingiber  (zin'ji-ber),  n.  [NL.  (Adanson,  1763; 
used  earlier  by  Lobel,  1576,  and,  as  Gmgiber,  by 
Mattioli,  about  1554),  <  L.  zingiber,  <  Qt.  ityyi- 
liepig,  ginger:  see  ginger.^  A  genus  of  plants, 
type  of' the  order  Zmgiberacese  and  of  the  tribe 


Reproduced  in  zincograph  by  the  aid  of  photography. 
Edinburgh  Rev.,  CXLV.  231. 

zincograph  (zing'ko-grM),  v.  i.  [<  zimcograpli, 
m.]  To  transfer  a  design  to  the  siirf ace  of  a  zinc 
plate  with  intent  to  etch  it  and  make  therefrom 
a  plate  in  relief. 

zincograplier  (zing-kog'ra-fer),  n.  [<  zincog- 
raphy +  -eri.J  One  who" makes  zincographic 
plates. 

Zincographic  (zing-ko-graf'ik),  a.  [<  zmcog- 
raph-y  +  -ic]    Relatiiig  to  zincography. 

zincographical  (zing-ka-graf 'i-kal),  a.  [<  «JTO- 
cographie  +  -o?.]     Same  as  zincographic. 

zincography  (zin^-kog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Mli.  zinowm, 
zinc,  -f-  Gr.  -ypafia,  <  ypAipeiVj  write.]  The  art 
of  producing  on  zinc  a  printing  surface '  in 
relief  by  etching  with  dilute  acid  the  unpro- 
tected parts  of  the  plate.  Compare  pamiconog- 
raphy. 

zincoid  (zing'koid),  a.  [<  NL.  zincmn,  zinc,  +  Gx. 
elSog,  form.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling 
zinc— Zincoid  pole  of  a  voltaic  cell,  the  negative  pole, 
or  zincode,  constituted  by  the  zincous  plate  connected  with 
a  copper  plate  which  forms  the  positive  pole ;  the  anode 
of  an  electrolytic  cell.    See  cMorous  pole,  under  cMorous. 

zincolysis  (zing-kol'i-sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  zineum, 
zinc,  +  Grr.  TiAmc,  dissolving.]  A  mode  of  de- 
composition occasioned  by  an  electrical  cur- 
rent; electrolysis. 

zincolyte  (zing'ko-lit),  n.  [<  NL.  zineum,  zinc, 
+  Gr.  XvTog,  verbal  adj.  of  ?,(ieiv,  dissolve.]  A 
body  decomposable  by  electricity;  an  electro- 
lyte. 

zincopolar  (zing'k9-po'''lar),  a.  [<  NL.  zineum, 
zinc,  +  E.  polar."]  '  Having  the  same  polarity 
as  the  zinc  plate  in  a  galvanic  cell. 

zincotype  (zing'ko-tip),  n.  [<  NL.  zineum,  zinc, 
+  Gr.  TvTTog,  type.']     Same  as  zincograph. 

The  two  Tolumes  are  copiously  illustrated  by  mtirusotype 
process.  Athenxwm,  TSo.  3233,  p.  492. 

zincous  (zing'kus),  a.  [<  zinc  +  -ous.']  Per- 
taining to  zinc,  or  to  the  negative  pole  of  a 

voltaic  battery.— Zincous  element,  the  basic  or  pri- 
mary element  of  a  binary  compound.— ZUicous  ^ole,  uiat 
pole  of  a  particle  of  zino,  or  of  hjjdrochlorio  acid,  which 
has  the  attraction  or  affinity  which  is  characteristic  of  zinc, 
or  the  zincous  attraction. 

zinc-plating  (zingk'pla'''ting),  n.  Plating  in 
zinc,  executed  with  a  preparation  made  of  coarse 
rasped  or  granulated  zinc  boiled  in  a  mixture 
of  sal  ammoniac  and  water.  The  deposit  has  a  sil- 
very brightness,  and  can  be  used  as  a  first  coat  for  articles 
to  be  twice  plated,  since  any  other  metal  can  be  deposited 
upon  zinc.    K  H.  Knight. 

zinc-salt  (zingk's&lt),  n.  A  salt  of  which  zinc 
is  the  base. 

zinc-spinel  (zuigk'spiii'''el),  n.  Same  as  gah- 
nite. 

zinc- vitriol  (zingk^fri-ol),  n.  In  chem.,  zinc 
sulphate ;  white  vitriol  (!2nS04  +  7HoO).  it  is 
found  as  a  native  mineral  (goslarite),  as  a  product  of  the 
oxidation  of  zinc-blende,  and  can  also  be  prepared  by 
dissolving  zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  roasting 
native  zinc  sulphuret.  It  is  used  as  a  dryer  in  oil-paints 
and  varnishes,  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing,  as  a  disinfectant, 
and  sometimes  as  a  source  of  oxygen. 

Zingaro,  Zingano  (zing'ga-ro,  -no),  n. ;  pi.  Zin- 
gari,  Zingani  (-re,  -ne).  [It. :  see  Gipsy. 1  A 
(Jipsy.  . 

zingel  (zing'el),  n.  [G. ;  cf .  umzingeJm,  encircle 
(see  cingle).2  A  fish  of  the  family  Perddes  and 


Zingel  {_Aspro  zinzeVj. 

genus  Aspro;  specifically,  A.  zingel  of  the  Dan- 
ube and  its  tributaries.  This  fish  is  sometimes  a  foot 
long,  and  is  of  a  greenish-brown  color,  lighter  on  the  side 
and  whitish  on  the  belly,  and  marked  with  four  brownish- 
black  bands. 


It  is  characterized  by  a  cone-like  inflores- 
cence, each  flower  having  a  three-celled  ovary  and  a  sta- 
men composed  of  a  short  filament  and  an  anther  with 
contiguous  cells  having  the  connective  extended  into  a 
long  linear  appendage — the  two  lateral  stamens  either  ab- 
sentorrepresentedbytwosmalladnatestaminodes.  About 
33  species  hi^TC  been  described,  of  which  perhaps  23  are  dis- 
tinct. They  are  natives  of  India  and  of  islands  of  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  Oceans.  They  are  leafy  plants  with  horizontal 
tuberous  rootstocks,  the  sterile  stems  differing  from  the 
flower-bearing  ones.  The  dense  cone  of  flowers  is  com- 
posed of  imbricated  bracts,  each  with  from  one  to  three 
flowers  and  spathaceous  bractlets.  The  inflorescence  is 
sometimes  borne  on  a  leafless  scape,  more  or  less  covered 
with  sheaths,  in  other  species  terminating  a  leafy  stem,  or 
apparently  lateral  upon  a  recurved  ped  uncle.  Each  flower 
produces  a  membranous  or  hyaline  tubular  calyx,  and 
a  cylindrical  corolla-tube  dilated  into  narrow  spreading 
lobes,  the  posterior  one  erect  and  incurved.  The  fruit  is 
a  globose  or  oblong  capsule,  finally  irregularly  ruptured, 
and  discharging  rather  large  oblong  seeds  with  a  lacerate 
aril  which  is  sometimes  much  larger  than  the  seed.  The 
pungently  aromatic-roots  of  several  species  are  the  source 
of  the  ginger  of  commerce,  especially  thoseof  Z.  ojieinale, 
the  ginger-plant  of  India  (see  cut  under  ginger).  The  root 
of  Z.  Casiumunar,  of  India,  is  used  as  a  tonic  and  stimu- 
lant, and  is  cultivated  under  the  name  of  eas^umuna/r 
ginger  or  Bengal  root.    Also  Zimiber. 

Zingiberacese  (zui'''ji-be-ra'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Eiohard,  1808),  <  Zingiber  -(■  -acese.']  An  or- 
der of  monocotyledonous  plants,  of  the  series 
Epi^ynse,  distinguished  from  the  order  Musacese 
by  its  single  perfect  stamen,  it  is  characterized 
by  irregular  flowers  with  distinct  calyx  and  corolla,  infe- 
rior ovary,  usually  arillate  seeds,  and  an  embryo  in  a  canal 
in  the  center  of  the  albumen.  There  are  over  470  species, 
of  36  genera,  classed  in  3  tribes,  of  which  Zingiber,  Saran- 
ta,  and  Canna  are  the  types.  They  are  perennial  tropical 
herbs  growing  from  a  horizontal  thickened  rootetock,  their 
leaves  chiefiy  radical,  large  and  ornamental,  with  numerous 
parallel  veins  diverging  obliquely  from  the  midrib.  Their 
flowers  are  often  of  great  beauty,  as  in  species  of  ETedychi- 
■rnn,  Alpirda,  Cureuma,  Ksmipferia,  and  Canno;  in  many, 
especiAly  ManMsla,  they  resemble  orchids,  Thfey  have  a 
strong  tendency  to  petaloid  development,  producing  rich- 
ly colored  bracts  in  Cureuma;  three  petaloid  staminodes 
and  two  scales  usually  represent  the  flve  imperfect  star 
mens.  The  order  contains  many  of  the  most  stimulating 
aromatics,  products  derived  chiefiy  from  the  root  or  rhi- 
zome of  the  plants  ginger,  galangale,  and  zedoary,  of  the 
genera  Zingiber,  Alpinia,  and  Curcuma;  also  from  the 
fruit  or  seeds,  as  cardamoms  and  grains-of-paradise,  from 
species  of  Amomtim  and  Elettaria.  The  order  also  yields 
the  valuable  dye  turmeric  from  Curcuma,  a  purple  dye 
from  Canna,  and  arrowroot  from  Maranta  and  Curcwma. 
The  mucilaginous  juice  of  species  of  Cogtus  is  used  in  medi- 
cine ;  edible  tubers  are  produced  by  species  of  Mararvta, 
an  edible  fruit  by  Gldbba,  and  a  tough  fiber  by  Phrynium 
and  Calathea.    Also  ZirmberacesB. 

zingiberaceous  (zin  "ji-be-ra' shins),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  ginger,  or  the  Zmgiberacese. 

Zingiberese  (zin-ji-be'rf-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Ben- 
tham  and  Hooker,  1883),  <  Zngiber  +  -ese.']  A 
tribe  of  plants,  of  the  order  Zingiberacese,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Zngiber.  it  is  characterized  by 
flowers  with  a  tubular  or  spathaceous  calyx  and  a  single 
stamen,  the  two  lateral  undeveloped  stamens  being  often 
represented  by  petaloid  staminodes ;  and  by  an  ovary  with 
tliree  cells  or  three  parietal  placentae,  and  a  slender  free 
style  which  at  its  apex  clasps  the  two  antheivcells.  It  em- 
braces 23  genera,  principally  tropical,  including  the  large 
and  important  aromatic  genera  Amomum,  Curcuma,  and 
Alpinia  (besides  Zingiba^,  as  also  many  of  the  most  high- 
ly ornamental  plants  of  the  order. 

zink,  n.    See  zinc. 

zinke  (tsing'ke),  n.  [G.  zinlce,  a  comet.]  A 
small  cornet  of  wood  or  horn,  once  very  com- 
mon in  Germany,  it  had  usually  seven  flnger-holes, 
and  a  cupped  mouthpiece.  It  was  made  in  several  sizes, 
and  both  straight  and  curved.  The  serpent  is  properly  a 
development  of  the  old  zinke  or  cornetto. 

zinkiferous  (zing-kif 'e-rus),  a.  [Also  zindfer- 
ous,  zinckiferovs ;  <  zinc  (zink)  +  L.  ferre  =  E. 
bear^.']  Containing  or  producing  zinc :  as,  zin- 
kiferous ore. 

zinkification  (zing"ki-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [Also 
zineiflcation;  <  zinkify  +  -aUon  (see  -fy).]  The 
process  of  coating  or  impregnating  an  object 
with  zinc,  or  the  state  resulting  from  such 
process. 

zinkify  (zing'ki-fi),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  zinkified, 
ppr.  zinMfying.  [Also  zindfy;  <  zine  (zink)  + 
L.  -ficare,  <  facere,  make.]  To  cover  or  im- 
pregnate with  zinc. 

zinkite  (zing'Mt),  n.     [Also  zindte,  zimcMte;  < 

zinc  (zink)  +  4teKi  A  native  oxid  of  zinc,  found 
at  Prankun  Furnace  and  Stirling  HiU,  near  Og- 

densburg,  in  Sussex  county,  New  Jersey,    it  is 


Ziphlinse 

brittle,  translucent,  of  a  deep-red  color,  sometimes  inclin- 
ing to  yellowish.  Also  called  red  zinc  ore,  or  red  oxid  qf 
zinc. 

zinky  (zing'ki),  a.  [Also  zincky;  <  zinc  (zink) 
+  -^1.]  Pertaining  to  zine;  eontaining  zino; 
having  the  appearance  of  zino. 

The  Zinclcy  Ores  [of  common  galena]  are  said  to  be 
greyer  than  other  Ores. 

Kirvmn,  Mineralogy  (1796),  II.  21& 

Zinnia  (zin'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Linnaeus,  1763), 
named  after  J.  G.  2?»re  (1727-59),  who  wrote  on 
the  plants  of  Gottingen.]  1.  A  genus  of  com- 
posite plants,  of  the  tribe  Selianthoidese,  type 
of  the  subtribe  Znniese.  it  is  characterized  by  soli- 
tary radiate  flower-heads  with  a  conical  or  cylindrical  re- 
ceptacle, the  Sowers  both  of  the  disk  and  ray  being  fer- 
tile, and  those  of  the  ray  almost  or  quite  without  a  tube> 
and  persistent  upon  the  ripened  achene ;  the  achenes  of 
the  innerfiowers  each  bear  from  one  to  three  awns.  There 
are  12  species,  natives  of  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Arizona,  2 
of  which,  long  cultivated  in  gardens,  are  now  widely  nat- 
uralized. They  are  annuals,  perennials,  or  sometimes 
shrubby  plants,  bearing  opposite  entire  leaves  and  rather 
large  and  showy  fiower-heads  peduncled  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches  or  in  the  forks  between  them.  Five  spe- 
cies occur  within  the  United  States,  mostly  with  light- 
yellow  or  sulphur-colored  rays.  The  cultivated  species 
are  chiefly  of  various  shades  of  deep  red ;  they  have 
been  called  youth^and-otd-age,  from  the  lasting  and  some- 
what rigid  rays  and  the  continued  production  of  new 
disk-fiowers ;  but  are  more  usually  known  by  the  generic 
name  zinnia,  especially  in  the  common  double  form. 
2.  ,[l.  c]  A  plant  of  this  genus. 

Zinn's  corona.  An  arterial  plexus  about  the 
optic  nerve,  in  the  sclerotic. 

Zinn's  ligament.    See  ligament  of  Zinn,  under 


Zinn's  membrane.  The  anterior  lamella  of 
the  iris  of  thd  eye. 

Zinn's  zonule.  See  zonule  of  Zinn,  under  zo- 
nule. 

zinnwaldite  (zin'wol-dit),  n.  [<  Znwivald  (see 
def.)  +  -ife2.]  A  kind  of  mica  related  to  lepi- 
dolite,  but  containing  both  lithium  and  iron: 
it  is  often  found  associated  with  tin  ores,  as 
at  Zinnwald  in  the  Erzgebirge. 

Zinziber,  Zinziberaceae,  etc.  Same  as  Zingi- 
ber, etc. 

Zion  (zi'on),  n.  [Also  Sion,  LL.  Sion,  Gr.  Zt&v, 
Heb.  Tstyon,  orig.  a  hill.]  Figuratively,  the 
house  or  household  of  God,  as  consisting  of 
the  chosen  people,  the  Israelites;  the  theoc- 
racy, or  church  of  God;  hence,  the  church  in 
general,  or  heaven  as  the  final  gathering-place 
of  true  believers :  so  called  from  Mount  Zion, 
the  holy  hill  of  Jerusalem,  the  center  of  ancient 
Hebrew  worship. 

Zion  spreadeth  forth  her  hands,  and  there  is  none  to 

comfort  her.  Lam.  i.  17. 

Let  Zitm  and  her  sons  rejoice.  Watts. 

Zionist  (zi'gn-ist),  n.    One  who  advocates  the 

colonization  of  Hebrews  in  Palestine. 

Zionward  (zi'on-ward),  adv.    [(.zion  +  -wa/rd.'] 

Toward  Zion, "in  the  figurative  sense;  toward 

the  goal  of  salvation ;  heavenward. 

If  I  were  like  you,  I  should  have  my  face  Zionward, 
though  prejudice  and  error  might  occasionally  fiing  a 
mist  over  the  glorious  vision  before  me. 

CharloUe  Bronte,  in  Mrs.  Oaskell,  viii. 

zip  (zip),  n.  [Imitative.]  The  sound  of  a  bul- 
let passing  through  the  air  or  striking  against 
an  object. 

The  ping,  zip,  zip,  of  bullets,  and  the  wounded  men  limp- 
ing from  the  front,  .  .  .  were  a  prelude  to  the  storm  to 
come.  The  Century,  XXX.  134. 

Ziphiidse  (zi-fi'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Ziphius  + 
-idce.l  The  Ziphiinse  rated  as  a  family  apart 
from  PhyseteriSse,  and  divided  into  Ziphiinse  and 
Anarnadme.  Also,  more  properly,  XiphiidsB. 
ziphiiform  (zif'i-i-f6rm),  a.  Same  as  ziphioid, 
Ziphiinse  (zif-i-i'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  prop.  "Xiphi- 
inse  ;  <  Ziphius  +  -inse.']  A  subfamily  of  Physe- 
teridsB,  named  from  the  genus  Ziphius,  often 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  family ;  the  ziphioid  or 


Bottle-nosed  Whale  {?ifhius  stnverbiensis^,  one  of  the  Ziphiina. 

ziphiiform  cetaceans,  among  those  known  as 
bottlenoses  and  cow-fishes.  They  have  most  of  the 
lower  teeth  rudimentary  or  concealed,  a  distinct  lacrymal 
bone,  and  a  prolonged  snout  or  rostrum  above  which  the 
rest  of  the  head  rises  abruptly  in  globose  f  orm ;  there  is  a 
small  falcate  dorsal  fin ;  the  fiippers  are  small,  with  five 
digits ;  and  the  single  median  blow-hole  is  crescentic,  as  in 
dolphins.  Several  genera  besides  Ziphius  have  been  rec- 
ognized, of  which  Hyperoodon  is  the  most  prominent ;  but 
their  synonyms  are  involved,  and  some  distinctions  which 
have  been  drawn  are  not  clear. 


ziphioid 

ziphioid  |,zif' i-oid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Resembling 
or  related  to  a  cetaoean  of  the  genus  Ziphius. 

II.  n.  Any  member  of  tbe  Ziphiidse  or  ^M- 
iiise. 
Also  written  xiphioid. 

ziphistemum,  n.    See  xwhisternum. 

2iphms  (zif 'i-us),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier,  1834),  prop. 
Xiphius,  <  Grr.  f e^iiif,  the  sword-fish,  <  f(>of,  a 
sword.]  1 .  A  genus  of  odontocete  cetaceans,  or 
toothed  whales,  taken  as  type  of  the  Zmhiinse : 
used  with  varying  restrictions,  and  m  some 
acceptations  synonymous  with  Mesoplodon.  it 
was  based  originally  on  a  skull  discovered  in  1804  on  the 
coast  of  France,  and  supposed  to  be  fossil ;  the  species  was 
named  Z.  cavirosiris  by  Cuvier.  Numerous  living  Individ- 
uals have  since  been  found  in  various  seas.  There  is  nor- 
mally one  conical  tooth  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw ;  the 
vertebrte  are  forty-nine  in  number;  and  the  anterior  cer- 
vicals  are  ankylosed,  but  the  posterior  are  free.  These 
whales  are  among  those  known  as  botOe-nosed  whales  and 
eow-phea,  and  attain  a  length  of  from  16  to  20  feet  The 
genus  is  distinct  from  Hyperoodon;  but  variations  in  the 
dentition  have  been  noted,  and  the  relations  of  some 
forms  known  as  Meeoplodon  are  in  question.  Also  called 
Diodon. 
2.  p.  c]  A  whale  of  this  genus. 

Ziphorhynchus,  n.    See  Xiphorhynohus. 

2ippeite  (zip'f-it),  n.  [Named  after  F.  X.  M. 
Zippe,  a  German  mineralogist.]  A  basic  sul- 
j)hate  of  uranium,  occurring  in  delicate  needle- 
like crystals  of  a  bright-yellow  color:  it  is  found 
at  Joachimsthal. 

zircon  (zer'kon),  n.  [Of.  Sp.  azaroon  =  Pg. 
azareSo,  zarcSa,  <  Ax.  earJcun,  cinnabar,  ver- 
mUion,  <  Pers.  zargun,  gold-colored :  see  jar- 
gon^.'] A  mineral  occurring  in  tetragonal  crys- 
tals of  adamantine  luster  and  yellowish  to 
brownish  or  reddish  color :  its  hariiess  is  some- 
what greater  than  that  of  quartz.  The  reddish- 
orange  variety  is  sometimes  called  hyacinth  in  jewelry. 
The  colorless,  yellowish,  or  smoky  zircon  of  Ceylon  is  there 
called  jargon.  Zircon  consists  of  the  ozids  of  silicon  and 
zirconium  (SiOoZrOg),  and  is  usually  regarded  as  a  silicate 
of  zirconium,  though  sometimes  classed  with  the  oxids  of 
titanium  (rutile)  and  tin  (cassiterite),  which  have  a  similar 
form.    See  zirctmium, 

zirconate  (z6r'ko-nat),  n.  [<  zvrcon{ic)  +  -afei.] 
A  salt  of  zirconi'o  acid. 

zirconia  (zer-ko'ni-a),  re.  [KL.,<,zwcon.']  An 
oxid,  Zr02,  of  the  metal  zirconium,  resembling 
alumina  in  appearance.  It  is  so  hard  as  to 
scratch  glass — arconla  lleht,  an  intensely  brilliant 
light,  differing  from  the  ordinary  oxyhydrogen  light  or 
lime-light  only  in  that  it  is  produced  from  zircon  cones 
acted  on  by  oxygen  and  a  highly  carbureted  gas,  in  place 
of  the  less  durable  lime  balls  of  the  other  method. 

zirconian  (z6r-k6'ni-an),  o.  [<  zireonia  +  -an.'] 
Same  as  zirconie.    fop.  Sci.  News,  XXHt.  60. 

zirconic  (zer-kon'ik),  a.  [<  zircoma,  zirconium, 
+  -jc]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  containing  zir- 
conia  or  ziroonitim Zirconie  acid,  an  acid  con- 
taining zirconium.not  capable  of  existing  in  the  free  state, 
but  forming  definite  salts. 

zirconite  (z6r'kon-it),  n.  [<  zircon  +  -ife2.]  x 
variety  of  zircon. 

zirconium  (z6r-k6'ni-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  zircon.] 
Chemical  symbol,  Zr;  atomic  weight,  90.5.  The 
metal  contained  in  zirconia.  it  is  commonly  ob- 
tained in  the  form  of  a  black  powder,  but  is  also  known  in 
the  crystalline  state,  f  orminghighly  lustrous  blackish-gray 
laminse,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  4.15.  The  amorphous 
metal  tekes  fire  when  gently  heated  in  the  air,  but  the 
crystalline  varie^  requires  an  intense  heat  for  its  ignition. 
The  common  acids  do  not  attack  it.  Zirconium  is  a  re- 
markable element  In  that  it  is  very  widely  and  generally 
diffused  in  nature,  but  nowhere,  so  far  as  is  known,  found 
m  any  one  locality  in  large  quantity ;  in  this  respect  it  has 
a  decided  resemblance  to  titanium.  The  form  in  which 
it  occurs  is  that  of  the  silicate  (zircon),  and  usually  in  mi- 
nute or  even  microscopic  crystals,  which  have  been  de- 
tected in  many  granitic  and  syenitic  rocks,  as  well  as  in 
various  gneisses  and  crystalline  schists.  Zircon  has  been 
found  also,  but  less  abundantly,  in  some  eruptive  rocks, 
both  ancient  and  modem.  Zirconium  is  chemically  most 
closely  related  to  titanium,  and  both  these  metals  have 
certain  affinities  with  silicon,  forming  dioxide  and  vola- 
tile tetrachlorids,  as  does  that  non-metallic  element. 

zirconoid  (z6r'ko-noid),  n.  [<  zircon  +  -oid.] 
In  crystal.,  a  double  eight-sided  pyramid  be- 
longing to  the  tetragonal  system :  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  a  common  form  with  zircon. 

zircon-syenite  (zer'kon-Ea''e-mt),  n.  See  elseo- 
lite-syenite. 

2-iron  (ze'-  or  zed'S'^fim),  n.    See  angle-iron. 

Zirphsea  (z6r-fe'a),  n.  [NL.  (J.  E.  Gray,  as 
Zirfsea).]  In  conch.,  a  genus  of  bivalves,  of 
the  family  PholadidsB.  Z.  orispata  is  called 
date-fish  in  California,  where  it  is  available  for 
food. 

zither  (zith'fer),  n.  [<  G.  zither  =  E.  cither, 
cithara,  q.  v.]    Same  as  cithern. 

Zitherist  (zith'er-ist),  n.  [<  zither  +  4st.']  A 
player  on  the  cithern. 

Zlthern  (zith'ern),  n.  [Altered  form  of  zither, 
after  cithern  as  related  to  cither,  citha/ra.']  Same 
as  cithern. 


Flowering  Plant  of  Zixania  aqttatica. 
a.  branch  ofthepanidewithmalefloweis; 

b.  branch  of  the  panicle  with  female  floweis ; 

c,  male  flower ;  a.  female  flower. 
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Zizania  (zi-za'ni-a),  n.   [NL.  (Linnaeus,  1753), 

<  LL.  zizania,  pi'.',  tares,  <  Gr.  (,iC,aviov,  darnel, 
tare.]  A  genus  of  grasses,  of  the  tribe  Oryzese. 
It  is  characterized 
by  numerous  nar- 
row unisexual 
spikelets  in  a  long 
loose  androgy- 
nous panicle,  each 
spikelet  having 
two  glumes  and 
six  stamens  or  two 
more  or  less  con- 
nate styles.  Four 
or  five  species 
have  been  de- 
scribed, of  which 
two,  Z.  a^ualiea 
and  Z.  imiiacea, 
are  usually  con- 
sidered distinct; 
both  are  natives 
of  North  America, 
the  former  also  oc- 
curring in  Japan 
and  eastern  Kus- 
sia.  They  are  tall 
aquatic  grasses 
with  long  flat 
leaves  and  large 
terminal  panicles 
with  numerous 
slender  elongated 
branches,  made 
highly  ornamen- 
tal by  the  pendent  red  or  purplish  anthers.  They  are  the 
favorite  food  of  wild  ducks,  and  the  seeds  are  sold  to  plant 
in  artificial  fish-ponds  to  shade  the-young  fish,  and  along 
watercourses  to  attract  fowl.  They  are  known  as  vMd, 
vaater,  or  Indian  rice.    See  Indian  rice,  under  rice^-. 

zizanyt  (ziz'a-ni),  n.  [<  F.  zizanie,  <  LL.  ziza- 
nia: see  Zizania.]    Darnel. 

They  all  stand  or  fall  to  their  own  masters,  and  many 
holy  and  excellent  persons  God  has  dispersed,  as  wheat 
among  the  tares  and  zizany. 

Evelyn,  True  Religion,  n.  314. 

Ziziphora  (zi-zif' o-ra),  n.  [NL.  (Linnffius, 
1758).]  A  genus  of  gamopetalous  plants,  of 
the  order  Labiatse  and  tribe  Monardese.  it  is 
characterized  by  a  tubular  thirteen-nerved  two-lipped  ca- 
lyx, with  the  throat  villous  within,  and  commonly  closed 
after  flowering  by  connivent  teeth.  There  are  about  12 
species,  natives  of  eastern  and  central  Asia  and  of  south- 
ern parts  of  the  Mediterranean  region.  They  are  low  an- 
nuals or  spreading  undershrubs,  usually  ho^  with  close 
hairs,  and  bearing  small  leaves  which  are  nearly  or  quite 
entire.  The  flowers  form  small  axillary  clusters,  commonly 
crowded  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  stem. 

Zizyphese  (zi-zi£'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Bentham 
and  Hooker,  1862)',  <  Zizyphus  +  -ex.]  A  tribe 
of  polypetalous  plants,  of  the  order  Bhamnacese. 
It  IB  characterized  by  a  superior  or  half-superior  ovary,  by 
a  disk  fllling  the  calyx-tube,  and  by  a  drupaceous  juicy  or 
fleshy  fruit  with  a  one-  to  three-celled  stone.  It  includes 
9  genera,  of  which  Zixyphus  is  the  type.  They  are  shrubs 
or  trees,  mainly  of  the  northern  hemisphere ;  one,  Ber- 
ehemia,  becomes  a  shrubby  climber  in  J3.  vMubHis,  the 
supple-jack  of  the  southern  United  States. 

Zirophus(ziz'i-fus), n.  [NL. (Tournefort,  1700), 

<  L.  zizyphus,  <  Gr.  fi'fu^or,  the  jujube-tree:  see 
jujuhe.]  A  genus  of  polypetalous  plants,  of 
the  order  Bhamnaceae,  type  of  the  tribe  ^zy- 
phex.  It  is  characterized  by  thorny  branches,  triple- 
nerved  leaves,  and  cymose  flowers  each  witli  five  pe^s, 
and  by  a  usually  two-celled  ovary  Immersed  In  the  disk, 
and  bearing  two  or  three  conical  divergent  styles.  There 
are  65  species,  natives  chiefly  of  tropical  Asia  and  Amer- 
ica, occurring  rarely  m  Africa  and  Australia.  They  are 
shrubs  or  trees,  often  decumbent  or  sarmentose,  common- 
ly covered  with  hooked  spines.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
coriaceous,  entire  or  crenate,  three-  to  flve-nerved,  and 
mostly  arranged  in  two  ranks.  One  or  both  of  the  stip- 
ules are  spinescent,  often  ending  in  a  hook.  The  small 
greenish  flowers  form  short  few-flowered  axillary  cymes. 
The  fruit  is  a  globose  or  oblong  drupe,  with  a  woody  or 
bony  stone,  containing  one  to  three  seeds.  The  species  are 
known  In  general  as  jujvbe-tree;  the  namejujvSe  is  given 
especially  to  the  fruit  of  Z.  saMva  (Z.  vulgaris),  of  the  Medi- 
terranean region,  which  is  there  commonly  eaten  fresh, 
or  used  as  a  cough  remedy  when  dried.  Z.  Jufuba,  of  In- 
dia and  China,  also  furnishes  an  excellent  fruit,  cultivated 
in  numerous  forms  by  the  Chinese ;  a  variety  is  known  as 
the  Chinese  date.  The  true  jujube  does  not  now  usually 
enter  into  the  confection  known  as  juji^e.paste,  but  is 
commonly  replaced  by  gum  arable  or  gelatin.  Z.  Lotia, 
the  sadr,  is  one  of  the  reputed  sources  of  the  classical 
lotus-food.  (See  lotus-tree,  1,  and  lote-tree.)  Many  other 
species  bear  edible  fruit,  as  Z.  Badei,  of  Africa,  which  is 
there  made  into  bread  and  into  a  pleasant  beverage  ;  sev- 
eral are  valued  for  ornament  on  account  of  their  foliage, 
or  for  hedges  on  account  of  their  spines,  especially  Z. 
saMva,  and  also  Z.  Spina-Christi,  one  of  the  Christ's-thoms 
(for  which  see  netbuk-tree).  Z.  mvmmularia,  of  Persia  and 
India,  is  known  as  eamA's-nuym  (which  see).  Z.  CUdar- 
oxylon,  a  recently  determined  species,  is  an  important 
timber-tree  of  Jamaica,  there  known  as  cog.wood.  Z.  Par- 
ryi  occurs  in  southern  California  and  Cerros  Island ;  two 
former  species  of  Florida,  Z.  emarginatus,  or  black  iron- 
wood,  and  Z.  Bomingenjds,  or  nakedwood,  are  now  known 
respectively  as  iiAamnuiium/nTeuin  and  Cohibrina  recli- 
nata.    See  jujube,  and  cut  under  Tiemafion. 

Zn.    In  chem.,  the  symbol  for  zinc. 

zoa,  n.    Plural  of  zoon. 

zoadulat (zo-ad'H-la),  n.;  pl.zoadntlx (-le).  [NL., 

<  Gr.  fw^,  lile,  -i-'-dd^  -i-  dim.  -^la.]  In  hot.,  the 
locomotive  spore  of  some  Confervx. 


Zoanthus 

zosea,  zoseal.     See  zoea,  zoeal. 

zoamylin  (zo-am'i-lin),  n.  [<  Gr.  fij^,  life,  + 
amylin.]    Same  as  glycogen. 

Zoanthacea  (z6-an-tha'se-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Zoanthus  +  -acea.]  A  suborder  of  Actiniaria, 
containing  permanently  attached  forms,  as  Zo- 
anthus and  related  genera. 

ZOanthacean  (z6-an-tha'se-an),  a.  and  n.    [< 
Zoanthacea  +  -an.]    I.  a.  Oi  or  pertaining  to 
the  Zoanthacea;  zoanthoid. 
II.  n.  Any  member  of  the  Zoanthacea. 

Zoantharia  (z6-an-tha'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (De 
Blainville,  1830),  <  Gr.  f^ow,  animal  (see  zoiiii), 
+  avdoc,  flower,  +  -aria.]  A  division  (order 
or  subclass)  of  Actinozoa,  containing  the  hex- 
amerous  or  hexacoralline  forms ;  the  helian- 
thoid  polyps,  or  animal-flowers,  contrasted  with 
the  Alcyonaria,  and  characterized  by  the  nor- 
mal disposition  of  their  soft  parts  in  sixes, 
or  multiples  of  six  (not  in  eights,  as  in  the 
Alcyonaria  or  Octocoralla),  and  by  the  posses- 
sion of  simple  (not  fringed)  and  usually  numer- 
ous tentacles :  so  called  from  the  resemblance 
of  some  of  them,  as  the  sea-anemones,  to  flow- 
ers. The  Zoantharia  correspond  to  the  Bexacoralla  or 
CoraUigena,  and  were  divided  by  Milne-Edwards  into  three 
suborders  (or  orders) :  Malacodermaia,  with  the  corallum 
absent  or  rudimentary,  as  in  sea-anemones;  Sclerobasica, 
with  external  non-calcareous  corallum,  as  the  black  corals 
ol  the  family  Antipathidse;  and  Sderodermata,  with  in- 
ternal calcareous  corallum,  as  the  ordinary  hard  corals,  ur 
stone-corals.    See  the  technical  names. 

ZOantharian  (zo-an-tha'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  I,  a. 
Having  the  characters  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Zoantharia. 

II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Zoantharia,  as  a  sea- 
anemone. 

Zoanthidae  (zo-an'thi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (J.  E. 
Gray,  1840),  <' Zoanthus  +  -idx.]  A  family  of 
zoantharian  or  hexacoralline  actinozoans,  iypi- 
fled  by  the  genus  Zoanthus.  They  are  sea-anemones 
in  which  the  individual  polyps  ore  ordinarily  united  by 
a  common  creeping  stolon,  or  connective  ccenosarc;  they 
multiply  by  buds  which  remain  thus  adherent.  They  have 
no  true  corallum,  but  a  pseudo-skeleton  of  hard  parti- 
cles or  spicules  embedded  in  the  ectoderm ;  the  mesen- 
teric septa  are  numerous,  and  of  two  sorts  (one  small  and 
sterile,  the  other  large  and  perfect  and  furnished  with 
reproductive  organs),  generally  alternating.  like  most 
other  sea-anemones,  these  are  fixed  organisms,  incapable 
of  locomotion ;  and  they  include  all  the  colonial  forms. 
Also  ZoanthesR. 

Zoanttainse  (z6-an-thi'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Zoan- 
thus +  -inx.]  The  Zoanthidx  named  as  a  sub- 
family.   Edwards  and  H<mne,  1851. 

zoanthodeme  (zo-an'tho-dem),  n.  [<  Gr.  Zv<"', 
animal,  +  avBoij  a  fllower,  +  6kim,  a  bundle ; 
literally, '  a  bundle  of  animal-flowers.']  A  com- 
pound zoantharian;  the  whole  organism  con- 
stituted by  the  coherent  zobids  produced  by  the 
budding  of  a  single  actinozoan  polyp. 

zoanthodemic  (zo-an-tho-dem'ik),  a.  [<  zoan^ 
thodeme  +  -ic]  'Of  the  nature  of  or  pertaining 
to  a  zoanthodeme. 

zoanthoid  (zo-an'thoid),  a.  [<  Zoanthus  +  -oid.] 
Same  as  zoantharian. 

zoanthropic  (zo-an-throp'ik),  a.  [<  eoanth/rop-y 
+  -ic]  Of  the  nature  of  or  pertaining  to  zoan- 
thropy:  as,  0oa»<ftrqpjc  mania  or  delusion ;  zo- 
anthropic literature.  This  is  the  generic  name  of 
such  delusions,  which  take  various  forms,  some  of  which 
are  specified  according  to  the  animal  concerned,  as  lycan- 
thropy. 

zoanthropy  (zo-an'thro-pi),  n.  [<  Gr.  f <5ov,  ani- 
mal, +  avBpajro;,  man.  Cf.  h/canfhropy.]  A 
form  of  insanity  in  which  a  person  believes 
himself  to  be  one  of  the  lower  animals. 

Zoanthus  (zo-an'thus),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier,  1827), 
<  Gr.  f^ov,  animal,  +  hiiBog,  flower.]  The  typi- 
cal genus  of  .^o- 


Thein- 
dlvidualpolypsare 
lengthened,  and 
elevated  upon  a 
footstalk  spring- 
ing from  the  con- 
nective ccenosarc 
common  to  the 
several  zo5ids  of 
the  compound  or- 
ganism; themouth 
is  linear  and  trans- 
Terse,  and  Bur^ 
rounded  by  short 
slender  rays  or 
tentacles.  The 
best-known  spe- 
cies is  Z.  couchi 
of  the  European 
coasts ;  numer- 
ous others  inhab- 
it tropical  seas, 
as  Z.  solanderi. 
Also  Zoanthas 
(Lamarck,  1810), 
Zoantha. 


Zoanthus  cottchi, 

two  thirds  natural  size. 

«,  polyp,  closed ;  b,  the  same,  expanded; 

c,  stolon. 


Zoarces 

Zoarces  (zo-ar'sez),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier,  1829),  also 
Zoarcseus,  Zoarchus,  and  Zoareus,  <  Gr.  ^uapdj;, 
life-supporting,  <  (a4,  life,  +  apicetv,  assist,  de- 
fend.] _  The  name-giving  genus  of  Zoareidse, 
includinjgsueh  species  as  Z.  vwiparus,  the  so- 
called  Tiviparous  blenny  (formerly  SUnnitts  vi- 
viparus).  This  is  a  large  eelpout,  wltli  an  elODgate 
cotnpreBsed  body,  tapering  behind,  heavy  oblong  head,  a 
large  mouth,  strong  conic  teeth  In  several  8eries,a  long  low 
dorsal  fin  some  of  the  hinder  rays  of  which  are  developed 
as  sharp  spines,  broad  pectoral  flna,  and  Jugular  ventrals  of 
three  or  four  soft  rays ;  the  scales  are  small,  not  imbri- 
cated, but  embedded  In  the  skin.  Another  species,  with 
an  increased  number  of  fln-raya  and  vertebrce,  is  Z.  (Mac- 
rozoarees)  amguttlarit,  known  as  rmittiim^ftth  and  mother  of 
eels,  found  from  Labrador  to  the  Middle  States,  20  inches 
long,  of  a  reddish-brown  color  mottled  with  olive,  with  a 
dark  streak  across  the  cheek. 

Zoareidse  (.zo-ar'si-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Zoarces 
+  -»(te.]    A  family  of  fishes,  named  from  the 


Encodes  vdhlif  one  of  the  Zoarcida  (or  LycoduUe), 

genus  Zoarces :  now  generally  called  Lycodidse 
(which  see).    Also  ZoarceidsB,  ZoarcMdse. 

zoaria,  n.    Plural  of  zoarium. 

zoarial  (zo-a'ri-al),  a.  [<  zoari-wm  +  -al.'\  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  zoarium ;  composing  or  com- 
posed of  a  zoarium. 

zoarium  (zo-a'ri-um),  n. ;  pi.  zoaria  (-&).  [NL., 
<  Gr.  ^tjiapim),  dim.  of  f^ov,  an  animal.]  Apoly- 
zoary ;  the  colony  or  aggregate  of  the  polypides 
of  a  polyzoan ;  the  polypidom  or  polypary  of 
the  moss-animalcules. 

zobo  (zo'ho),  n.  [Also  zhobo,  dsomo,  etc.,  <  Tib- 
etan mdzopo,  the  male,  mdzomo,  the  female  of 
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Virgo,  CapricomuB,  Saglttarinii,  Centaums,  and  Ophlu- 
chus ;  one  (Cepheusi  has  a  barbuian  name ;  and  nearly  all 
may  be  explained  from  Babylonian  mytiiology.  Two  at 
least  of  the  symbols  for  signs,  those  of  Gemini  and  Scor- 
pio, much  resemble  the  Babylonian  Ideographs  for  the 
corresponding  months.  Yet  the  origin  of  the  Bears,  Au- 
riga, Pegasus,  Lyra,  and  Corona  was  probably  not  Babylo- 
nian. Moreover,  certain  subjects  of  common  Babylonian 
fable,  such  as  the  tree  of  life,  are  not  found  among  the 
constellations.  It  is  noticeable  that  it  was  about  2300 
B.  0.  that  He  and  Ho  are  said  to  have  reformed  the  Chinese 
calendar  and  divided  the  heavens  into  seasons;  but  the 
attempt  to  connect  our  constellations  with  the  Chinese 
asterisms  has  conspicuously  taUed.  The  figures  of  the 
Chinese  zodiac  are  Tiger,  Kabbit,  Dragon,  Serpent,  Horse, 
Ram,  Ape,  Cock,  Dog,  Pig,  Eat,  Bull.  The  zodiac  was 
marked  out  by  uie  ancients  as  distinct  from  the  rest  of 
the  heavens  because  the  apparent  places  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  the  planets  known  to  them  were  always  within  it. 
This,  however,  does  not  hold  good  of  all  the  newly  discov- 
ered planetoids.  See  cuts  under  constellations  named. 
!?.  Figuratively,  a  round  or  circuity  a  zone ;  a 
complete  course. 

The  Poet  .  .  .  goeth  hand  in  hand  with  Nature,  not  in- 
closed within  the  narrow  warrant  of  her  guifts,  but  freely 
ranging  onely  within  the  Zodiack  of  his  owne  wit. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie. 
In  your  yeares  7odiacke  may  you  fairely  moue, 
Shln'd  on  by  angels,  blest  with  goodness,  loue. 

Dekker,  Londons  Tempo. 

3.  In  her.,  a  bearing  representing  a  part  of  the 
imaginary  zodiacal  circle,  forming  an  arched 
bend  or  bend  sinister,  and  with  several  of  the 
signs  upon  it,  the  number  being  specified  in  the 
blazon. — Lunar  zodiac,  a  circle  of  27  or  28  asterisms, 
or  groups  of  stars,  selected  and  established  to  mark  the 
moon's  daily  progress  around  the  heavens.  It  was  used 
in  ancient  India,  in  China,  and  in  Arabia,  with  only  minor 
variations  in  the  star-groups  selected.  Its  place  of  origin 
is  uncertain  and  disputed! — Zodiac  ring,  a  ring  deco- 
rated with  one  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  either  as  the 
sign  under  which  the  possessor  was  bom,  or  perhaps  the 
sign  influencing  a  certain  part  of  the  body, 


the  mdzo,  a  hybrid  of  the  yak  and  the  so-called  zodiacal  (zp-di'a-kal),  a.     [<  zodiac  +  -at']    Of 
zebu.    Ct.zebu.']    A  breed  of  zebu-cattle,  sup-    or  pertainrng  i'o  the  zodiac:  as,  the  zodiacal 


posed  to  be  a  hybrid  of  the  common  zebu  with 
the  yak,  reared  in  the  western  Himalayan  re- 
gion for  its  flesh  and  milk,  and  also  as  a  beast 
of  burden. 

zocco  (zok'6),  n.  [It.,  <  L.  soccus,  sock:  see 
soclc^,  socle.']    A  socle. 

zoccolo,  zocle  (zok'o-16,  zo'kl),  n.  [<  It.  zoc- 
colo,  <  zocco :  see  zocco.]    A  socle. 

zodiac  (z6'di-ak),  n 


signs;  zodiacal  planets.— zodiacal  light,  a  lumi- 
nous tract  of  the  sky,  of  an  elongated  triangumr  figure,  ly- 
ing nearly  in  the  ecliptic,  its  base  being  on  the  horizon,  and 
its  apex  at  varying  altitudes,  seen  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  either  in  the  west  after  sunset  or  in  the  east  before 
sunrise.  It  appears  with  greatest  brilliance  within  the 
tropics,  where  it  sometimes  rivals  the  Milky  Way.  Its 
nature  is  unknown  ;  the  most  plausible  hypothesis,  sup- 
ported by  many  of  the  most  eminent  modem  astronomers, 
is  that  it  is  the  glow  from  a  cloud  of  meteoric  matter  re- 
volving round  the  sun, — Zo^acal  parallel.  See  par- 
allel. 


(FoTmeilj  also  zodiack, • 
< 'MB.  zodiac,  socl4ak,<  OF.  zodiac,  zodiaque.'S'.        ,;     ...         ,-,.»,.,     <  ry  ,^     >■ -i 

eodiaque  =  Sp.  zodiaco  =  Pg.  It.  zodiaeo,  <  L.  zodiophllous  (zo-di-of-i-lus),  a.  [<  Gr.  f^jJaw, 
zodiacus,  the  zodiac  (L.  orUs  signifer),  also  adj.,  °'™-  oi  f*?",  animal,  +  (^jW  love.]  In  lot, 
of  the  zodiac,  <  Gr.  fudmKdf,  the  zoSae,  prop!     ammal-lovmg:  applied  to  those  flowers  which 


adj.,  'of  animals,'  sc.  KhiAog,  also  called  6  iciixXoc  6 
tSv  ^<i)di(jv,  or  d  TOP  C^rffev  KbuXog,  'the  circle  of 
animals'  (also  ij  ^(jSmicj,  so.  6d6g,  way),  the  ref. 
being  to  the  constellations  figured  as  animals ; 
<  ^(^diov,  dim.  of  fy"";  animal:  see  zoon.]  1.  A 
belt  of  twelve  constellations,  extending  about 
8°  on  each  side  of  the  ecliptic.  The  constella- 
tions are  t,  Aries ;  » ,  Taurus ;  n,  Oemini ;  q.  Cancer ; 
SI,  Leo;  vji,  Virgo;  ===,  Libra;  th,  Scorpio;  *,  Sagitta- 
rius; <o,  Capricomus;  ^,  Aquarius;  x,  Pisces.  The  zo- 
diac is  also  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts  called  signs, 
named  after  these  constellations,  and  the  first  point  of  the 
sign  Aries  begins  at  the  vernal  equinox.  The  above  sym- 
bols refer  to  the  signs.    The  signs  have  been  carried  back 


from  their  structure  are  especially  adapted  for 
fertilization  by  insects:  it  is  the  converse  of 
anthopMlous,  said  of  the  insects  concerned. 
ZOSa,  zooea  (zo-e'a),  n.;  pi.  zoese,  zomse  (-§), 
rarely  zo'eas  (-S,z)."  [NL.,  <  Gr.  f<Jov,  animal.] 
The  name  given  byBoso  (1802)  to  the  larvse  of 
certain  decapod  crustaceans  uqder  the  impres- 
sion that  they  were  adtdts  constituting  a  dis- 
tinct genus.  The  name  is  retained  for  the  zoea-stage, 
and  for  the  animal  itself  in  this  stage.  The  zoea  is  also 
called  the  copepod-stage,  Intervening  in  some  crustaceans 
between  the  nauplius-stage  and  the  schizopod-stage ;  in 
others,  in  which  a  nauplius-stage  is  apparently  wanting, 
the  zoea  passes  into  the  megalopa-stage.  Also  zoasa,  zoea. 


by  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  untU  they  are  now  26'  zoea-form  (z6-e'a-f6rm),  m.     The  zoea  or  zoga-     .o~nrp<,h,i 
behmd  the  correspondmg  constellations  on  the  average.     „j.„ ^  „*  „  „™,„4.„"„a„„  owresirg. 


zoUverein 

ZoStrope  (zo'f-trop),  n.  [<  Gr.  fuij,  life,  -1-  rpd'r-oc, 
a  turning.]  An  optical  instrument  which  exhib- 
its pictures  as  if  alive  and  in  action,  depending, 
like  the  thaumatrope,the  phenakistoscope,  etc., 
on  the  persistence  of  vision,  it  consists  of  a  cylin- 
der open  at  the  top,  with  a  series  of  slits  in  its  circumfer- 
ence. A  series  of  pictures  representing  the  diflerent  atti- 
tudes successively  assumed  by  an  object  in  performing  any 
act  from  its  beginning  to  its  close,  as  by  a  horseman  in 
leaping  a  gate  or  an  acrobat  in  peri orming  a  somersault^ 
is  arranged  along  the  interior  circumference.  The  instru- 
ment is  then  set  in  rapid  motion,  and  the  person  apply- 
ing his  eye  to  the  slits  sees  through  them  the  figure  ap- 
pearing as  if  endowed  with  life  and  activity  and  perform- 
ing the  act  intended.  Compare  zoogyroscope  and  zoopraxi- 
noseope.    Also  zootrope  and  wTteel  <ir  life. 

zoetropic  (z6-e-trop'ik),  a.  [<  zoetrope  +  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  zoetrope; 
adapted  to  or  shown  by  the  zoetrope. 

zoiatria  (zo-i-at'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  f^v,  an 
animal,  +  laTpeia,  "healing,  <  iarpebeiv,  heal,  < 
larpdc,  a  physician :  see  iatric]  Veterinary  sur- 
gery. 

zoic  (zo'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  fuj/cdf,  of  animals,  <  iv'"', 
animal.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  animals  or  living 
beings ;  relating  to  or  characterized  by  animal 
life ;  marked  by  the  presence  of  life. 

Zoilean  (zo-il'f-an),  a.  [<  L.  Zoilus,  <  Gr.  ZiiiAof, 
Zoilus  (see  deiE.).]  Characteristic  of  Zoilus,  a 
Greek  critic  (about  the  fourth  century  b.  c), 
noted  for  his  severe  criticism  of  Homer;  hav- 
ing the  character  of  Zoilism. 

Zoiiism  (zo'i-lizm),  n.  [<  Zoilus  (see  Zoilean)  + 
-ism.]  Criticism  like  that  of  Zoilus;  illiberal 
or  carping  criticism ;  unjust  censure. 

Bring  candid  eyes  unto  the  perusal  of  men's  works,  and 

let  not  ZoUism  or  detraction  blast  well-intended  labours. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  IL  2. 

Zoilist  (zo'i-list),  n.  [<  Zoilus  (see  Zoilean)  + 
-ist."]  An  imitator  of  Zoilus;  one  who  practises 
ZoiHsm;  a  carping  critic. 

Out,  rhyme ;  take  *t  as  you  list : 
A  fico  for  the  sour-brow'd  Zoilist  I 

Marston,  What  You  Will,  ii.  1. 

zoisite  (zoi'sit),  n.  [Named  by  "Werner  in  1805 
after  Baron  von  Zois,  from  whom  he  received 
his  specimen.]  A  mineral  closely  related  to 
epidote,  but  orthorhombic  in  crystallization. 
It  occurs  in  prismatic  crystals,  often  deeply  striated  and 
rounded,  also  massive ;  it  varies  in  color  from  white  to 
yellow,  greenish,  and  rose-red.  Its  composition  is  similar 
to  that  of  epidote,  except  that  it  contains  calcium  and  but 
little  iron.  Thulite  is  a  variety  of  a  rose-red  color,  found 
In  Norway.    Also  called  simailpite.        , 

'zoism  (zo'izm),  n.  [<  Gr.  f<j^,  life,  +  -isni.] 
The  doctrine  that  the  phenomena  of  life  de- 
pend upon  apeculiar  vital  principle ;  any  vital- 
istio  theory.  [A  word  current  from  about  1840 
to  1850.] 

ZOist  (zo'ist),  n.  [<  Gr.  fui^,  life,  -I-  -is*.]  One 
who  studies  the  phenomena  of  life  from  the 
standpoint  of  zoism;  one  who  upholds  the 
theory  or  doctrine  of  zoism.    See  zoism. 

zoistic  (zo-is'tik),  a.  [<  zoist  +  -ic]  1.  Per- 
taining to  zoism  or  to  the  zoists:  as,  zoistic 
views.  See  zoism. —  2.  Pertaining  to  living 
organisms  or  to  vitality ;  vitalistic ;  animal :  as, 
zoistic  magnetism  (that  is,  animal  magnetism). 


stage  of  a  crustacean. 
zoeaL  zooeal  (zo-e'al), 
a.  Of  the  nature  of  a 
zoea;  pertaining  to  a 
zoea  or  to  the  zoea- 
stage  ;  zoeform.  Also 
zoseal. 


behind  the  corresponding  constellations  on  the  average. 
But  the  position  of  the  vernal  equinox  was  originally,  no 
doubt,  between  Aries  and  Taurus.  There  is  strong  evi- 
dence that  the  zodiac  was  formed  at  Babylon  about  2100 
B.  0.  There  is  a  poetical  description  of  the  heavens  writ- 
ten by  Aratus  in  Macedonia  in  ^titude  about  41°,  and 
about  270  B,  C.  But  the  appearances  described  were  never 
to  be  seen  in  that  latitude,  nor  in  any  latitude  in  that  age. 
Thus,  he  mentions  that  the  head  of  the  Dragon — that  is, 

Etamin{vDraconis)-andUiewaistofCepheas-thatiB,  2o¥a-Stage(zo-e'a-staj) 
McaresftCephei)— are  on  the  circleof  perpetual  appari-  ""  m^A  astIv"  atno-B 
tion.  Now,  this  was  trae  only  in  the  latitude  of  Babylon,  '*■„  ■'•'**''  eariy  siage 
22*"  N.,  about  2200  B.  0.  He  also  describes  pretty  careful-  of  certain  crustaceans 
ly  the  most  southerly  stars  seen,  mentioning  the  star  now 
called  the  Peacock's  eye  (a  Favoiiis),  as  well  as  Ganopus 
<a  Argus),  but  saying  that  there  are  no  bright  stars  be- 
tween the  latter  and  Cetus,  so  that  a  Phosnicis  must  have 
been  invisible.  Now  these  descriptions  will  suit  only 
a  station  of  latitude  32°  N.  to  36°  N.,  and  an  epoch  be- 
tween 1500  B.  0.  and  2200  B,  0.  Aratus  also  describes 
the  courses  of  tlie  tropics  among  the  stars.  That  of  the 
tropic  of  Cancer  best  agrees  with  2200  B.  c,  that  of  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn  with  2000  B.  0.    The  equator  is  also  de- 


ZoSa-stage  of  Shore-crab  iCarci- 
nas  tnixttas). 


which  is  a  zoea.  in  this 
stage  of  development  the 
cephalothorax  is  relatively 
stout  and  usually  spined, 
with  conspicuous  eyes,  and 

long  fringed  antennee  and  mouth-parts  serving  as  swim- 
ming-organs ;  the  thoracic  legs  are  undeveloped ;  and  the 
abdomen  is  long  and  dender  and  with  or  without  appen- 
dages. This  stage  usually  passes  into  that  of  the  mega- 
lopa. 


Zolaism  (zo'la-izm),  n.  [<  Zola  (see  def.)  -f- 
■ism.]  The  characteristic  quality  of  the  works 
of  fimile  Zola  (born  1840),  a  French  novelist 
characterized  by  an  excessively  "realistic" 
treatment  of  the  grosser  phases  of  life ;  coarse 
"realism"  or  "naturalism." 

Set  the  maiden  fancies  wallowing  in  the  troughs  of  Zola- 
ism— 

Forward,  forward,  ay  and  backward,  downward  too  into 
the  abysm, 

Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years  After. 

Zollner's  lines.    Parallel  lines  which  seem  not 
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scribed  in  a  manner  which  answers  perfectly  to  2100  B.  0.  zoSfonn,  ZOOSfonU  (z6'e-f6rm),  a.    [<  NL.  zoea, 

Fmally,  there  are  twelve  descriptions  of  the  appearances         _      I'-r     ^.„.^„  i__„"  n     tt„1^«™ +i,n  ji^™™  „* 

of  theheavensattherisingof  eaihof  the  constellations  of    q-  v.,  +  h.  forma,  form.]     Having  the  form  of 

thezodiac,which,  while  not  very  decisive,  are  not  in  posi-     a  zoSa ;  being  or  resembling  a  zoea. 

tive  disagreement  with  the  other  indications.    But  there  is  zoSpraxiSCOpe  (zo-e-prak'si-skop), ».    Same  as      ^  /^i  ^i  ^i  -^i  \  ^,  '^l  ^i  '^^  /^^    ^ 

nodoubtthattheearlypartof  the  poem  (written  long  be-    zoovraxinoscove      '  nxnnnnxnnnN   N  N    X 

fore  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  was  suspected)  copies  JL."X /„;;  =/+v,'a^\    „      r/  n-..    r.j.    ij*„    j. -ct 

Indirectly  early  Aocadian  records.   The  zodiac  was,  there-  ZOCtner  (ZO-e  ttier;,  n.     L>  trr-,  t"^,  lue,  +  Hi. 
fore,  formed  before  2000  B.O.  It  cannot  have  been  formed     (e)ther.]    A  supposed  substance  which  mani- 
very  long  before,  since  there  is  much  reason  to  believe    f  ests  the  phenomena  of  animal  magnetism  and 
that  the  constellation  Aries  either  contained  the  sun  or     ^.y^     MTra  •  aaina  ns  nrnl!>ilj> 
rose  just  before  the  sun  at  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox.     ™.^>"^°-  Ba,me  as  pro^/ui. 

Now,  It  was  about  2100  B.  0.  when  the  vernal  equinox  feU  ZOetneriC  (zo-e-ther  ik),  a.  [<  zoether  +  -jc] 
upon  the  last  point  of  Aries,  and  the  other  constellations  Having  the  character  of  zoether;  relating  to 
were  in  similar  mean  positions.    Some  highly  competent     zoether  in  any  way. 

writers,  however,  regard  the  first  formation  of  the  zodiac        "J..      /-    i/ft.N    ^       rTrrp,cr  ■  <  (iv    fLvfi    Ufa    -I- 
as  vastly  more  ancient.    Several  of  the  ancient  constella-  ZOOtlC  (zo-et  IB.),  a.     Lfrreg.  \  lir.  l,<a^,  lite,  -^ 
tion  figures  have  a  remarkably  Babylonian  character,  as     -t-»C.J     Pertainmg  to  Uie ;  vital. 
442 
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zollner's  Lines. 

to  be  parallel  by  reason  of  oblique  intersecting 
lines.  Also  called  Zollner^s  pattern. 
zoUverein  (tsol'fer-in''),  n.  [G.,  <  zoll  (=  E. 
toll),  custom,  +  verein,  union,  <  ver-  (=  E.  for-) 
+  ein  (=  E.  owe),  one.]  1.  Aunionof  German 
states  for  the  maintenance  of  a  common  tariff, 
or  uniform  rates  of  duty  on  imports  from  other 
countries,  and  of  free  trade  among  themselves. 


zollTerein 

It  began  with  an  agreement  in  182S  between  Prussia  and 
tile  grand  duchy  of  Hesse,  received  a  great  development 
in  1831  and  succeeding  years,  ultimately  including  all  the 
German  powers  excepting  Austria  and  a  few  sm^  states, 
and  is  now  coextensive  with  the  German  empire. 
Hence — 2.  A  commercial  vm^ion,  or  customs- 
union,  in  general;  any  arrangement  between  a 
number  of  states  for  regulating  rates  of  duty 
with  reference  to  their  common  benefit. 

The  result  would  be  a  Protectionist  group  and  an  Aus- 
tralian Zollverein.     FortnigMly  Mev.,  S.  S.,  XXXIX.  206. 

zomboruk  (zom'bo-ruk),  n.  Same  as  zumbooruk. 
zona  (zo'na),  n.;  pi.  zonse  (-ne).     [L.]    1.  In 

anat.,  a  zone,  belt,  or  girdle,  or  part  likened  to 

a  zone:  chiefly  used  in  human  anatomy. — 2. 

Herpes  zoster  (which  see,  under  herpes).— zodz, 

alba,  the  white  zone  of  the  eyeball— a  thicKening  of  the 

sclerotic  where  the  muscles  are  attached. — Zona  arcua- 

ta,  the  inner  zone  of  the  basilar  membrane,  extending  from 

the  lower  edge  of  the  spiral  groove  of  the  cochlea  to  the  ex- 
ternal edge  of  the  base  of  the  outer  rods  of  Corti. — Zona 

cartUaginea,  the  llmbus  of  the  spiral  lamina. — Zona 

choriacea.   Same  as  zma  eartilaginea.—Zoaa.  cilia-  ~nr>A  r^onl  n      K  P  zone.  <  Sb.  Fff. 

rlB,  the  ciliary  zone  of  the  eye;  the  ring  or  belt  of  cUiary  ZOne  (zon),  n.     [S  JJ .  ^y™.')"^:^,f- 

processes,  or  their  impression  upon  the  vitreous  humor.     ■'-'•  zona,  <.  *jr.  (,avtl,  a  giroie,  Deis, 

Seecntundereyei.— Zona  dentioulata,  the  inner  zone  —  ^i-        l-  -        -. 

of  the  basilar  membrane  together  with  the  limbus  of  the 

spiral  lamina.— Zona  faBClculata,tbe  layer  of  the  corti- 
cal part  of  the  suprarenal  body,  just  beneath  the  zona 

glomerulosa.— Zona  ganglionaris,  a  collection  of  gray 

matter  on  the  filaments  of  the  cochlear  branch  of  the 

auditory  nerve.— Zona  glomerulosa,  the  outer  layer  of 

the  cortical  part  of  the  suprarenal  body.— Zona  ignea. 

Same  as  def.  2. — Zona  incerta,  a  continuation  of  the  for- 

matio  reticularis  forward  under  the  optic  thalamus. — 

Zona  Itevls.    Same  as  zona,  arcnata.—Z(ma.  mediana. 

Same  aazonacartUa^nea. — Zonameml)ranacea.  Same 

as  basUar  memlfrane  {which  see,  under  ba^ar). — Zona 

nervea.    Same  as  zona  arcuatx.— Zona  orbicularis,  a 

collection  of  circular  fibers  in  the  capsular  ligament  of 

the  hip-joint, — Zona  pectlnata,  the  outer  zone  of  the 

basilar  membrane,  extending  from  the  rods  of  Corti  to 

the  spiral  ligament. — Zona  pelluclda,  a  transparent 

membrane  surrounding  the  yolli  of  the  ovum :  so  called 

from  its  appearance  in  the  human  ovum  under  the  micro- 
scope.   It  is  simply  the  wall  of  the  ovum,  corresponding 

to  any  other  cell-wall.    It  is  traversed  by  numerous,  more 

or  less  evident,  radiating  pore-canals,  through  which  sper- 
matozoa are  supposed  to  enter  the  ovum. — ^Zona  perfo- 
rata, the  lower  edge  of  the  spiral  groove  of  the  cochlea, 

—  Zona  radiata,  the  zona  pellucida  when  the  radiating 

pore-canals  are  especially  distinct. — Zonarepens.    Same 

as  herpes  zoster.  See  herpes.— Zona,  reticuIaxlB,  the  in- 
ner layer  of  the  cortical  portion  of  the  suprarenal  body.— 

Zona  serplginosa.   Same  as  def.  2. — Zona  spongiosa, 

the  extreme  dorsal  tip  of  the  posterior  horn  of  the  gray 

matter  of  the  spinal  cord. —Zona  tecta,  the  inner  part  of 

the  lamina  spiralis  membranacea,  covered  by  the  organ  of 

Corti. — Zona  tendinoBa,  a  fibrous  ring  situated  at  each 

auriculoventrlcular  opening  in  the  heart.— Zona  Val- 

salvSB,  the  membranous  spiral  lamina  of  the  cochlea.— 

Zona  volatica.    Same  as  def.  2. 

zonal  (zo'nal),  a.     [<  LL.  zanalis,  <  L.  zona, 

zone:  see  zone.']    1.  Having  the  character  of 

a  zone  or  belt. 

Frequently  storm  clouds  appeared  zoruU — that  is,  alter- 
nate portions  positively  and  negatively  electrified. 

6.  J.  Symons,  in  Modem  Meteorology,  p.  163. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  rings,  somites,  or 
body-segments  of  an  articulate  or  annulose 
animal;    arthromeric;    metameric:   as,  zonal 


zonociliate 

nant  uterus,  embracing  about  the  lower  fourth,  within 
which  attachment  of  the  placenta  is  dangerous,  as  liable 
to  cause  alarming  hemorrhage  during  childbirth.  The 
centric  attachment  of  the  placenta  in  this  zone  consti- 
tutes placenta  prsevia  (which  see,  underjrfacento).- Cili- 
ary zone  in  anot.  See  ciliorj/,- Coralline  zone.  See 
coraZitTW.-- Epileptic  zone,  an  area  of  the  sldn  covering 
the  lower  part  of  the  face  and  the  neck,  irritation  of  which 
will  excite  an  epileptic  paroxysm.  Brown-S^quard  found 
that  section  of  the  spmal  cord  in  the  lumbar  region  in 
animals,  usually  guinea-pigs,  was  foUowed  by  epilepsy, 
and  that  the  progeny  of  animals  so  treated  had  these  epi- 
leptic zones.- EpUeptogenous  or  epileptogenic  zone. 
Same  as  epileptic  zone. — Hyperestbetic  zone,  a  hyper- 
sensitive portion  of  the  integument,  sometimes  found,  in 
cases  of  spinal  paralysis,  at  the  border  of  the  aflected  part 
— Hypnogenio  zone,  a  place  or  region  on  the  surface  of 
the  Body  stimulation  or  irritation  of  which  tends  to  induce 
hypnotism.    [Eecent.] 

Spots  which  have  been  described  by  Pitres  as  hypno- 
genie  zones.  Bjiirnstr&m,  Hypnotism  (trans.),  p.  18. 

Hysterogenic  zone,  a  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body 
pressure  upon  which  wiH  excite  a  paroxysm  in  cases  of 
hystero-epilepsy.— Intermediary  zone  of  the  stomach, 
that  part  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  near  the  pylorus, 
where  the  peptic  glands  begin  to  disappear.— iBOther^ 
mal  zones.  See  isothermal. — Lissauer's  zone.  Same 
as  lAssavxi't  tract  (which  see,  under  trocfl).- Marginal 
zone  the  border  where  the  synovial  membrane  is  grad- 
uaUy'converted  Into  articular  cartilage.— Neutral,  pec- 
tinate, pellucid,  primordial  zones.  See  the  adjectives. 
— Posterior  marginal  zone.  Same  a^  Ussmer's  tract 
(which  see,  under  (rorfl).- Three-mile  zone.  See  mile. 
—Zone  of  defense,  in  foH.,  the  belt  of  territory  around 
a  fortification  which  falls  under  the  eflfective  fire  of  the 
besieged.— Zone  of  Haller.  Same  as  zone  of  Zinn.— 
Zone  of  Lissauer.  Same  as  Lissauet^s  tract.  Seetraea. 
— Zone  of  operations  (milit.),  the  region  containing  the 
lines  of  operations  of  an  army,  extending  from  the  base  of 
operations  to  the  objective  point.  See  strategy.— Zone  Of 
vegetation,  a  belt  of  characteristic  vegetable  growth  fol- 
lowing a  particular  line  of  altitude  on  mountain  sides.— 
Zone  of  Zlnn,  Same  as  zoniile  of  Zinn.  See  zonvle. 
zone  (zon),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  zoned,  ppr.  zoning. 
[<  gone,  ».]  I.  trans.  To  encircle  with  or  as 
if  with  a  zone ;  bring  within  a  zone,  or  divide 
into  zones  or  belts,  in  any  sense. 

I  could  hear  he  loved 
Some  fair  immortal,  and  that  his  embrace 
Had  zoned  her  through  the  night. 

Keats,  Endymion,  iL 

II.  intrans.  To  be  formed  into  zones. 
What  Mr.  Lockyer  had  called  the  zoning  of  colour  in 
the  heavens.  Nature,  XXXVUI.  225. 

zone-axis  (zon'afsis),  n.  In  crystal.,  the  line 
in  which  all  the  planes  of  a  zone  would  inter- 
sect if  they  were  supposed  to  pass  through  the 

maticbelt.    These  climatic  zones  are  (a)  the  torrid  zon«,  _„„„  j  ?„=„A   „      r/ »,v«,.  a.    /./J2  n     1    ■WTooi^T.n. 
extending  from  tropic  to  tropic,  or  23V  north  and  23i*  ^Oned  (zond)^fli^  J<_«o»e  +  -edAJ.    L  Wearing 
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in  which  the  fetal  villi  form  a  belt  or  zone.  See 
Zonaria^,  ZonopUtcentalia,  and  zonular. 

The  placenta  of  the  dugong  is  zonary  and  non-decidu- 
atg_     '^  Nature,  XIi.  611. 

zonate  (zo'nat),  a.  [<  NL.  zonatus,  <  L.  zona, 
zone:  see  «OKe.]  1.  In  6o«.,  marked  with  zones 
or  concentric  bands  of  color.— 2.  lazool.,  hav- 
ing zones  of  color  or  texture;  belted,  girdled, 
or  ringed;  zoned. 

zonda  (zon'da),  w.  [Named  from  the  village  of 
Zonda.l  A  local  foehn  wind  occurring  at  the 
eastern  base  of  the  Andes,  in  the  vicinity  of 
San  Juan,  Argentine  Republic,  it  is  a  hot  dry 
west  wind  blowing  down  from  the  Cordillera,  and  carrying 
clouds  of  dust  and  fine  sand.  It  may  occur  at  any  season, 
but  is  especially  frequent  during  July  and  August  (mid- 
winter), when  its  high  temperature  and  parching  effects 
are  especially  noticeable.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  a 
hot  dry  north  wind  occurring  on  the  Argentine  plains  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  reported  especially  from  the  vicin- 
ity of  Mendoza.  This  is  essentially  a  desert  wind,  charged 
with  sand,  and  oppressive  and  suffocating  in  its  effects. 
"  [<  P.  zone,  <  Sp.  Pg.  It.  zona,  < 

^    .  __    ^6i»i,  a  girdle,  belt,  one  of  the 

zones  of  the  sphere,  <  iavvivai,  gird.]    1.  A  gir- 
dle or  belt  worn  as  an  article  of  dress.     [Now 
only  poetical.] 
Germinatio,  in  green,  with  a  zone  of  gold  about  herwaist. 
B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Beauty. 
With  a  side 
White  as  Hebe's,  when  her  zime. 
Slipt  its  golden  clasp,  and  down 
Pell  her  kirtle  to  her  feet.         Keats,  Fancy. 

2.  A  belt  or  band  round  anything,  as  a  stripe 
of  different  color  or  substance  round  an  object ; 
figuratively,  any  circumscribing  or  surrounding 
line,  real  or  imaginary;  a  circuitous  line,  path, 
or  course ;  an  inclosing  circle. 

That  milky  way, 
Which  nightly,  as  a  circling  zone,  thou  seest 
Powder'd  with  stars.  MUtan,  P.  L.,  vii.  680. 

And  four  great  zones  of  sculpture,  set  betwixt 
With  many  a  mystic  symbol,  gird  the  hall. 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 
Very  frequently  the  colors  form  stripes  or  zoiies  in  the 
stone  [Egyptian  jasper],  which  are  probably  the  result  of 
decomposition  of  the  upper  sm-face. 

E.  W.  Slireeter,  Precious  Stones,  p.  201. 

3.  Specifically,  in  geog.,  one  of  five  arbitrary 
divisions  of  the  earth's  surface,  bounded  by 
lines  parallel  to  the  equator,  each  named  ac- 
cording to  its  prevailing  temperature ;  a  cli- 


south  of  the  equator ;  (b)  two  temperate  zones,  extending 
from  the  tropics  to  the  polar  circles — that  is,  from  the  par- 


a  zone,  as  a  woman. —  2.   Having  zones,  or 
.  -  _        bands  resembling  zones ;  zonate. 

»^'S^?'  ^/  ""'S  °/*l°"'^  I''*' "'  f^  ""^^tZ^^b  zoneless  (zon'les),  a.  [<  zone  +  -less.']  Without 
and  therefore  called  the  jM)rtftte7»pe)-ate  and «o«eftte»nper-     „„„„„„- ™, .11  „.^i.,™iij■ .  !.»»«»   ^^/^=i^T,  ■..^v.o,^ 
ate  zones;  and  (c)  two  /rigid  3<m«8,  extendmg  from  the  po-    a  zone  or  girdle ;  ungirt ;  hence,  loosely  robed, 
lar  circles  t»  the  north  and  south  poles  respectively.  That  reeling  goddess  with  the  zoneless  waist. 

4.   Any  continuous  tract  or  belt  differing  in  Cowper,  Task,  iii.  62. 

character  from  adjoining  tracts;  a  definite  area  zonic  (zo'nik),  n.     [<  zone  +  -ic]    A  girdle; 
or  region  within  which  some  distinguishing    a  zone ;  a  belt.     [Rare.] 

circumstances  exist  or  are  established :  as,  the       j  jjnow  that  the  place  where  I  was  bred  stands  upon  a 
zones  of  natural  history,  distinguished  by  spe-    zonic  of  coal.-  Smollett,  Travels,  iv.    (Davies.) 


symmetry,  the  serial 'homology  or'met'americ    eial  forms  of  vegetable  or  ammal  life;  a.zoneoi  zoniferous  (z6-nif 'e-rus),  a.     [<  L, 
symmetry  of  a  segmented  animal,  asan  ar-    ^™^^™'l^L^„5?„1f?r*°t„7lf„     '  f.^_°^^^^^  +/erre  =  E.6eari.]    Having  or  bearing  a  zone 


zona,  zone, 


thropod  or  an  aimelid.  See  symmetry,  5  (6). — 
3.  In  crystal.,  arranged  in  zones :  as,  the  zonal 
structure  of  a  mineral. — 4.  In  hot,  noting  that 
view  of  a  diatom  in  which  the  zone  or  suture  of 
the  valves  is  presented  to  the  eye — the  "front 
view"  of  some  writers.— 5.  In  hort.,  marked 
on  the  leaves  with  a  zone  or  circle,  as  many  pe- 
largoniums, also  called  horseshoe  geraniums. 
— Zonal  harmonic.  See  harmonie. — Zonal  stratum. 
See  stratum  zoncUe,  under  stratum. 
zonally  (z6'nal-i),  adv.  In  a  zonal  manner;  in 
zones,  or  in  the  form  of  a  zone. 

Crystals  of  the  hyacinth  variety  of  quartz  .  .  .  contain' 
numerous  inclusions  of  anhydrite  arranged  zonaUy: 

Amer.  Nat.,  XXIII.  814. 

Zonariai  (z6-na'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Agardh,  1824), 
f em.  of  L.  zonarius :  see  zonary. "]  A  small  ge- 
nus of  widely  distributed  phseosporous  alg»,  of 
the  order  Dictyotaeex,  having  a  more  or  less 
fan-shaped  frond  obscurely  marked  with  con- 
centric zones,  and  roundish  orlinearsoriformed 
beneath  the  cuticle  of  the  frond. 

Zonaria^  (zo-na'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
li.  zonarius ':  see  zonary.']  One  of  two  primary 
groups  (the  other  being  JHscoidea)  into  which 
Huxley  divided  the  deciduate  Mammalia,  con- 
sisting of  those  Deciduata  which  have  a  zonary 
placenta;  the  Zonoplacentalia. 

zonarioid  (zo-na'ri-oid),  a.  [<  Zonaria'i-  +  -oid.'] 
In  hot.,  pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  genus 
Zonaria. 

zonary  (z6'na-ri),  a.  [<  L.  zonarius,  <  zona,  a 
zone :  see  zone.']  Pertaining  to  or  character- 
ized by  a  zone ;  having  or  presenting  the  form 
of  a  belt  or  girdle.    A  zonary  placenta  is  one 


or  between  adjoining  states.   Naturalists  formerly    zoned. 

divided  the  sea-bottom  into  five  zones  in  accordance  with  w---ri*'-,  /~s  ■nT'+5»»^    « 

the  depth  of  water  covering  each,  which  was  supposed  to  '"'nJ.Ties  (zo-ni  ^ez;,  TO 

determine  Its  fauna  and  flora.    They  were  called  respec-  "     '"'  "  " 

tively  littoral,  circumlittoral,  median,  inframedian,  and 

abyssal.    Later  researches  have  proved  that  the  assumed 

facts  were  to  a  great  extent  erroneous,  organisms  supposed 

to  be  confined  to  the  littoral  zone  having  been  found  at 

the  greatest  depths.    In  geology  zorie  has  nearly  the  same 

meaning  as  Ttorizon.   A  stratum,  or  a  group  of  strata,  may 

be  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  certain  assemblage 

of  fossils,  or  by  one  particular  fossil;  in  such  cases  the 

most  abundant  or  typical  fossil  may  give  a  name  to  the 

subdivision  in  which  it  occurs,  which  will  then  he  desig- 


[NL.  (Montfort,  1810), 
<  (Jr.  ^oviTiig,  girded,  <  ii>v7i,  girdle:  see  zone.] 
In  coneh.,  a  genus  of  pulmonate  gastropods,  re- 
ferred to  the  family  jHefJcida?,  or  to  the  lAmaddse, 
or  to  the  'Fitrinid^,  and  giving  name  to  the  Zoni- 
tinse.  The  sjiecies  are  numerous,  as  Z.  eeUaria  (see  cellar- 
snuH).  Z.  milium  is  a  very  small  species  of  the  United 
States ;  Z.  u/nibilicata  is  known  as  the  open  snaU.  The  ge- 
nus in  a  broad  sense  includes  species  of  Syalina  and  re- 
lated forms ;  but  it  is  also  restricted  to  about  a  dozen  spe- 
cies of  the  Mediterranean  region,  as  Z.  algirus. 


nated  as  the  zome  of  that  particular  species.    Thus,  the  ZonitidSB  (z6-nit'i-de),  n,  pi.    [NL.,  <  Zordtes  + 

-»a«B.]    A  family  of  terrestrial  gastropods,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Zonites :  same  as  Vitrinidse. 
Trans.  New  Zealand  Inst.,  1883. 
Zonitinae  (zo-ni-15'ne),  n.  pi.     [NL.,  <  Zonites 
+  -imse.]    A  subfamily  of  'Fitrinidse  or  another 
family,  typified  by  the  genus  Zonites,  and  in- 
cluding forms  with  a  helicoid  shell  (into  which 
the  animal  can  completely  withdraw)  and  with 
^.^„  ..«» .^^~  ..»■=  u™,x  ..„.,.  coa.ioi    OWU.X  „x.oxox,x    lateral  bicuspid  and  marginal  acute  teeth. 
WCTede'po8i£d°th'oBrfinYaltCTnationTof  to  Zonitis  (zo-ni'tis),  n.    [NL.  (Fabricius,  1775),  < 

wh<,<h  fnm.  h)ii=  =,.n>,  o„  -Mnr-t  T>.=,.ri,..  =o™,.i,i  \,r.„A,.^n  Qj_  ^uviTig,  fcm.  of  ^ovir^g  i  see  Zonites.]  A  ge- 
nus of  blister-beetles,  of  the  family  Cantharida, 
of  wide  distribution  and  comprising  about  40 
species,  of  which  6  are  North  American.  They 
are  very  variable  in  color  and  size,  but  are  distinguished 
by  having  the  outer  lobe  of  the  maxilla  not  prolonged. 
zonochlorite  (z6-no-kl6'rit),  n.  [<  (Jr.  ^iivTi, 
girdle^  +  x^P^C,  greenish-yeUow,  +  -ite^.]  A 
zeolitio  mineral,  perhaps  related  to  thomsonite, 
occurring  in  massive  form  in  cavities  in  amyg- 
daloid: it  often  shows  bands  of  different  colors. 
zonociliate  (zo-no-sil'i-at),  a.  [<  L.  zona,  zone, 
+  NL.  ciliatus,  oiliate.]    Zoned  with  a  circlet 


Lower  and  the  Middle  Lias  have  together  been  divided 
into  twelve  zones,  each  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a 
certain  species  of  ammonite :  as,  the  "zone  of  the  Arietites 
{Ammonites)  raricostatus,"  etc. 

They  [the  people  of  Savoy]  would  .  .  .  lose  their  com- 
mercial zone  or  bee  frontier  with  Switzerland. 

C.  K.  Adams,  Democracy  and  Monarchy,  ix. 
The  zone  of  youthful  fancy  .  .  .  is  now  well  passed;  the 
zone  of  cultured  imagination  Is  still  beyond  us. 

Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  15. 
How  vast  must  have  been  that  earlier  period  wherein 
rere  deposited  those  fine  alternations  of  lime  and  clay 
which  form  hills,  such  as  Mont  Ferrier,  several  hundred 
feet  in  height^  divisible  into  distinct  zones,  each  character- 
ised by  peculiar  assemblages  of  fossils. 

Oeikie,  GeoL  Sketches,  v. 
Attacks  of  a  spasmodic  or  of  a  lethargic  nature  in  hys- 
terical patients  can  often  be  excited  by  touching  or  press- 
ing upon  certain  spots  or  zones  on  the  surface  of  the  body. 
Lancet,  1886,  IL  1243. 

5.  In  math.,  a  part  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere 
included  between  two  parallel  planes. — 6.  In 
crystal,,  a  series  of  planes  having  their  lines  of 
intersection  parallel.— Annual  zone.  Same  as  an- 
nual ririj(which  see,  under  rin^l). — Bathymetliczone. 
See  6ii(Aj/7n«tn(!.— Cervical  zone,  that  part  of  the  preg- 


zonociliate 

of  oilia;  enoiroled  with  cilia,  as  a  trocliosphere 
or  telotoooha.  See  these  words,  and  out  under 
veliger. 

The  fertilized  egg  of  the  Fhylactoleema  does  not  give 
nBe  to  a zonodHatelaiYa.  JSncye.  Brit.,  XIX.  437. 

ZOnoid  fzo'noid),  a.  [<  Gr.  Zm/oeiS'^g,  like  a  gir- 
dle, <  f6v5,  girdle,  +  eUoQ,  form.]  Like  a  zone ; 
pertaining  to  zones ;  zonular.     [Bare.] 

zonoplacental  (zo"'no-pla-sen'tal),  a.  [<  L. 
zona,  girdle,  +  NL.  placenta  +  -ai.]  In  mam- 
mal., having  a  zonary  deciduate  placenta ;  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  ZonopUitcentaUa. 

Zonoplacentalia  (zo-no-plas-en-ta'li-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL. :  see  zonoplaoenial.1  Those  dieeiduate 
mammals  in  which  the  placenta  is  zonary,  as 
•  contrasted  with  Diseoplacentalia;  the  Zonaria. 
The  carnivores,  the  elephant,  and  the  hyrax  are 
examples. 

Zonotricllia(z6-n6-trik'i-a),m.  [NL.  (Swainson, 
1831),  <  Gt.  C<^v!i,  girdle,  +"  BplS  (rpix-),  hair.]  A 
genus  of  large  and  handsome  American  finches, 
of  the  t&vcd\y  Fringillidx;  the  orown-sparrows. 
The  white-crovrned  is  Z.  leueophrys,  abundant  in  many 
parts  of  Korth  America.  More  numerous  and  familiar  is 
the  white-tliroated,  or  peabody-hird,  Z.  olMeiMiB,  whose 
white  tliroat  is  sharply  contrasted  with  the  dark  ash  of  the 
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White-throated  SpaiTow,  or  Peabody  bird  {Zonotrtckia  albicoUis). 

breast.  In  the  adult  the  head  is  striped  with  black  and 
white,  there  is  a  distinct  yellow  spot  before  each  eye,  and 
the  edge  of  the  wing  is  yellow.  The  length  is  6|  inches, 
the  extent  9^.  This  sparrow  abounds  in  slirubbery  of  the 
eastern  half  of  North  America,  and  has  a  limpid  pleasing 
song,  some  notes  of  which  are  rendered  in  the  word  pea- 
body.  Z.  ^uenUa  is  Harris's  finch,  of  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  region ;  the  male  when  adult  has  nearly  the 
whole  head  hooded  with  jet-black.  Z.  corormta,  of  the 
Pacific  slope,  is  the  golden-crowned. 

zonula  (z6'nu-la),  n. ;  pi.  zonulsB  (-le).  [NL. : 
see  zonule.']  'laanat.  and  zool.,  a  small  zone, 
belt,  or  ring;  a  zonule.— zonula  cillaris.  Same 
as  zmrnUe  qf  Zvnn — Zonula  of  Zlnn.  Same  as  zomde  of 
Zirm. 

zonular  (zo'nu-lar),  a.  [<  zormle  +  -orS.J  1. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  zone  or  zonule ;  zonary : 
zoned. — 2.  Imool.,  specifically,  diffuse:  applied 
to  a  diffuse  form  of  placenta.    See  zonary. 


The  amvlar  type  of  a  placenta. 


Dana. 


Zonular  cataract,  a  form  of  cataract,  occurring  usually 
In  young  children,  in  which  the  opacity  is  situated  be- 
tween the  cortex  and  the  nucleus  of  the  lens. 
zonule  (zo'niU),  n.    [<  L.  zonula,  dim.  of  zona, 
girdle :  see  zone.']    A  little  zone,  belt,  or  band ; 

a  zonula.— Zonule  of  Mtiti,  the  suspensory  ligament 
of  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye.    See  under  su^oensory. 
zonulet  (zo'nu-let),  n.    [<  zonule  +  -et.]    A 
little  zone  or  girdle. 

That  riband  Ibout  my  Julia's  waste, 
.  .  .  that  zonuZet  of  love. 

HerrUsk,  Upon  Julia's  Blband. 

Zonure  (zo'nur),  «.  [(.'SJj.  Zonwrus.]  Any  liz- 
ard of  the  genus  Zonuriis  in  a  broad  sense,  or  of 
the  family  Zonuridse:  as,  the  rough-tailed  zo- 
nwe,  Zowwrus  cordylus. 

Zonuridse  (z6-nu'ri-d6X  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Zowu/rus 
+  -idsB.]  A  South  African  and  Madagascar 
family  of  agamoid  eriglossate  lacertilians,  with 
cruciform  interclavicles,  short,  simple  tongue, 
and  roofed-over  supratemporal  fossse,  typified 
by  the  genus  Zoimrtis.  The  family  was  formerly  much 
more  loosely  characterized,  and  then  contained  various 
forms  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  which  have  since 
been  separated  as  types  of  other  families. 

Zonurinae  (zo-nii-n'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Zonurus 
+  -mie.']  A  su'bfamily  of  Zommdse,  contain- 
ing normally  lacertiform  species  with  well-de- 
veloped limbs,  and  including  the  greater  part 
of  the  family:  distinguished  from  Chamsesau- 
rinsB. 

Zonurus  (z6-nu'rus),  n.  [NL.  (Merrem),  <  Grr. 
Z&vti,  a  belt,  zone,  +  ovpd,  tail.]     The  typical 


Zonure  (Zonurus  fft^anfeus). 

genus  of  Zonwridse:  so  named  from  the  rings 
of  spiny  scales  on  the  tail,  as  of  Z.  giga/nteus. 

Zoo  (z8),  n.  [The  first  three  letters  of  zoologi- 
cal, taken  as  formii^  one  syllable.]  With  the 
definite  article,  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  Lon- 
don: also  used  of  any  similar  collection  of  ani- 
mals. [From  a  mere  vulgarism,  this  corruption 
has  passed  into  wide  colloquial  use.] 

ZoSamylin  (z6-o-am'i-lin),  n.  [<  Gr.  f^K,  ani- 
mal, +  B.  amytm.]    Same  as  glycogen. 

zoobiotism  (zo-o-bi'o-tizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  f^w,  ani- 
mal, -I-  /3iof,  life',  +-i-  +  -ism.']   Same  as  MoUcs. 

zooblast  (zo'o-Dlast),  n.  [<  Ghr.  f^,  animal, 
+  ^TuaaTdQ,  germ.]  An  animal  cell;  a  bioplast 
(which  see). 

Zoocapsa  (zd-o-kap'sS/),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  C^,  ani- 
mal, +  L.  capsa,  box,  "chest :  see  capsule.]  A  ge- 
nus of  fossil  barnacles  of  the  Liassic  period, 
representing  the  oldest  known  form  of  Balani- 
die. 

zoocarp  (zo'o-karp),  n.  [<  Gr.  I^gxnt,  animal,  + 
Kapirdg,  fruit."]     Same  as  zoospore. 

ZoScaulon  (zo-o-k4'lon),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  C^o", 
animal,  +  Ka«A(Jf,  stem,  stalk:  see  caul?,  cauUs.] 
The  erect  branching  tentaouliferous  colony- 
stock  of  some  inf  usorians,  as  of  the  genus  Den- 
drosoma.     W.  S.  Kent. 

zoochemical  (zo-o-kem'i-kal),  a.  [<  zooehemry 
+  -ic-al.]    Of  or'pertainin'g  to  zoSohemistry. 

zoochemistry'  (z6-o-kem'is-tri)^  n.  [<  Gr.  Zw", 
animal,  +  E.  chemistry.]  Animal  chemistry; 
the  chemistry  of  the  constituents  of  the  animal 
body. 

zodcnemy  (zo'o-kem-i),  n.  [<  Gr.  f^,  animal, 
-f-  E.  *chemy  ({'.  dhirrde) :  see  alchemy.]  Same 
as  zoochemistry.    Dv/ngUson. 

zoqchlorella  (z6"o-kl9-rel'a),  n.;  pi.  zodchlorellse 
(-e).  [NL.j  <  Gr!  f^o'v,  animal,  +  x^'^P^Ct  pale- 
green,  -f-  dim.  -ella.]  One  of.  the  green  pig- 
mentary particles,  or  minute  corpuscles  of 
green  coloring  matter,  ■Which  are  found  in  va- 
rious low  invertebrates,  as  the  hydras  among 
polyps  and  the  stentors  among  infusorians. 
Compare  zooxantheUa. 

ZOOCyst  (zo'o-sist),  K.  [<  Gr.  C<Jov,  animal,  + 
idiaTis,  bladder.  ]  A  cyst,  formed  by  various  pro- 
tozoans and  protophytes,  whose  contents  break 
up  into  m,any  germinal  granules  or  spores ;  a 
kind  of  sporocyst. 

zoocystic  (z6-o-sis'tik),  a.  [<  zoSeyst  +  -ic] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  zoBcyst. 

zoocytial  (z6-o-sit'i-al),  a.  [<  zoScyOum  +  -al.] 
Pertaining  to'or  of  the  nature  of  a  zoocytium. 

ZoScytium  (zo-o-sit'i-um),  n. ;  pi.  zoocytia  (-a). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  C^ov,  animal,  +  Kirog,  cavity.]  The 
common  gelatinous  matoix  or  support  of  certain 
compound  or  colonial  infusorians,  composed  of 
a  substance  secreted  by  and  containing  the  in- 
dividual animalcules ;  an  infusorial  syncytium ; 
a  zoothecium.  Compare  zoodendrium.  See  cut 
ttnder  ^is^to. 

zoodendrial  (z6-o-den'dri-al),  a.  [<  zooden- 
dri-um  +  -al.]  Of  the  nature  of  or  pertaining 
to  a  zoSdendrium. 

zoodendrium  (z6-o-den'dri-um),  n. ;  pi.  zooden- 
dria  (-a).  [NL.,  <!  Gr.  f^ov,  animal,  +  divSpm, 
tree.]  "The  zoScytium  or  zoothecium  of  certain 
infusorians,  which  is  much  branched  or  of  ar- 
borescent form.     W.  S.  Kent.     See  out  under 


zoodynamic  (z6"9-di-nam'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  f^ov, 
animal,  +  Sma/iCKdc,  dynamic:  see  dynamic] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  zobdynamics. 

zoodynamics  (z6*o-di-nam'iks),  n.  [PI.  oteoo- 
dynamic  (see  -ics).]  The  dynamics  of  the  ani- 
mal body;  the  science  of  the  vital  powers  of 
animals;  animal  physiolo^,  as  a  branch  of 
biology:  correlated  with  «oop%sJcs. 
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zooea,  zooeal,  n.    See  zoea,  zoeal. 

zooecial  (zo-e'shi-al),  a.  [<  zooeoi-um  +  -al.] 
Having  the  character  of  a  zooecium ;  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  zooecia  of  polyzoans. 

zooecium  (zo-e'gi-um),  n.;  pi.  zoada  {-&). 
[<  Gr.  f^ov,  animal;  +  olida,  house.]  The  ecto- 
oyst,  or  outer  chitinous  or  calc&ed  cell,  in 
which  a  polypide  of  the  Polysoa  is  lodged,  and 
into  which  a  polypide  can  be  retracted  after 
protrusion ;  one  of  the  cells  of  the  eoencecium, 
containing  a  polypide.  it  is  the  cuticle  of  the  poly- 
pide itself,  dense  and  tough,  or  hard,  changing  without  so- 
lution of  continuity  into  the  soft  delicate  pellicle  at  the 
mouth  of  the  animalcule.  In  the  ectoproctous  polyzoans 
it  forms  a  case  or  shield  into  which  the  soft  protrusible 
parts  of  the  polypide  can  be  withdrawn.  See  ectocyet,  and 
cut  under  PlwmateUa. 

zooeform,  a.    See  zoeform. 

zooerythrin  (zo"o-e-rith'rin),  n.  [<  Or.  f^on, 
animal,  +  EpvBpdg,'TedL,  +  -ine^.]  1 .  A  red  color- 
ing matter  obtained  from  the  plumage  of  the 
Musophagidss  or  turakoos,  giving  a  continuous 
spectrum.  See  turacin. — 2.  A  kind  of  red  pig- 
ment of  the  lipochrome  series  widely  diffused  in 
sponges,  and  regarded  as  having  a  respiratory 
function.  W.  J.  Sollas,  Bncyc.  Brit.,  XXIL  420. 
Also  zoonerythrin. 

zoofulvin  (zo-0-ful'vin),  n.  [<  Gr.  C^w,  animai, 
+  li.fuhms,  tawny,  +  -in^.]  A  yellow  coloring 
matter  obtained  from  the  plumage  of  the  Mu- 
sophagidse  or  turakoos,  showing  two  absorptive 
.  bands  not  the  same  as  those  of  turacin. 

zoogamete  (z6'o-ga-met),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  f^ov, 
animal,  +  yapsxri,  a  wife,  etc.]  •  In  'bot.,  a  mo- 
tile gamete.    Also  planogamete. 

ZOOgamous  (zo-og'a-mus),  a.  [<  zoogamry  + 
-ous.]  Of  or  "pertaining  to  zoogamy;  noting 
the  pairing  of  animals  or  their  sexual  repro- 
duction. 

zoogamy  (zo-og'a-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  f^w,  animal, 
+  jd/iog,  marriage.]  The  coupling,  mating,  or 
pairing  of  animsils  of  opposite  sexes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reproduction  or  propagation  of  their 
kind ;  sexual  reproduction ;  gamogenesis. 

zoogen  (zo'o-jen),  n.  [<  Gr.  f^ov,  animal,  4- 
-yevi/g,  producing :  see  -gen.]  A  glairy  organic 
substance  found  on  the  surface  of  the  thermal 
waters  of  Baden  and  elsewhere.  Also  called 
zoiodin. 

zoogenic  (zo-o-jen'ik),  a.  [<  zoogen  -I-  -ic]  Of 
or  pertaining"  to  zoBgeny,  or  the  origination  of 
animals. 

zoogeny  (zo-oj'e-ni),  n.  [<  Gr.  Zfiov,  animal,  + 
-■yheta,  production :  see  -geny.]  The  fact  or  the 
doctrine  of  the  origination  of  living  beings  and 
the  formation  of  their  parts  or  organs.  Also 
zoogony. 

zoogeog.  An  abbreviation,  used  in  this  work, 
of  zoogeography. 

zoogeographer  (z6"o-je-og'ra-f er),  n.  [<  zooge- 
ograph-y  +  -eri.]  One  who  studies  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  animals,  or  is  versed 
in  zoogeography. 

It  is  therefore  .  .  .  the  business  of  the  zoogeogrofpher, 
who  wishes  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  to  ascertain  what  groups 
of  animals  are  wanting  in  any  particular  locality. 

Uncye.  Brit.,  HI.  738. 

zoogeographic  (z6-o-je-o-graf'ik),  a.  [<  zoo- 
geography +  -ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  zoogeog- 
raphy; faunistic;  chorologieal. 

zoogeographical  (z6-o-je-o-graf'i-kal),  a.  [< 
zoogeographic  +  -al.]     Same  as  zoogeographic. 

zoogeography  (zo"o-je-og'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  f^, 
animal,  +  E.  geography.]  The  science  or  the 
description  of  the  distribution  of  animals  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe ;  faunal  or  faunistic 
zoology;  animal  chorology:  correlated  with 
phytogeography.  This  is  an  important  branch  of  zo- 
ology, of  much  intrinsic  interest  in  several  respects,  and 
of  special  significance  in  its  bearing  upon  the  questions 
of  the  origin  of  species  and  their  modification  under  cli- 
matic and  other  physical  conditionsof  environment.  Ithas 
been  much  studied  of  late  years,  with  the  result  of  map- 
ping the  land-surface  of  the  globe  into  several  major  and 
numerous  minor  areas,  which  can  be  bounded  and  graphi- 
cal^ represented  in  colors  with  almost  the  precision  at- 
tained in  depicting  civil  or  political  boundaries.  Zooge- 
ography is  related  to  paleontology  as  the  distribution  of 
animals  in  space  is  related  to  their  succession  in  time; 
but  the  principles  of  zoogeography  are  of  course  as  appli- 
cable to  any  former  as  to  the  present  dispersion  of  species 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.     See  proirinoe,  6,  and  region,  1. 

zoSgloea  (z6-o-gle'a),  «. ;  pi.  sooglcese  (-§). 
[Nil.,  <  Gr.  f^v,  animal,  -I-  yTimSg,  a  sticky  sub- 
stance.] 1.  A  peculiar  colony  of  Schizomycetes 
in  which  they  form  a  jelly-like  mass  by  the  swell- 
ing up  of  their  cell-membranes,  it  was  formerly 
regarded  as  a  distinct  genus,  but  is  now  known  to  be  a 
kind  of  resting-stage  in  which  the  various  elements  are 
glued  together  by  their  greatly  swollen  and  diffluent  cell- 
walls  becoming  contiguous.  It  corresponds  to  the  pal- 
mella  stage  of  certain  of  the  lower  algee: 


zooglcea 

Bacteria  Bometlmea  form  a  jelly-like  niasB  by  the  swell- 
ing ap  of  tbeir  cell-membranea ;  this  is  the  zodgltxa  stage, 
-      y,  Botany,  p.  212. 
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2.  A  massing  together  of  mioro-orgaiusmB 
which  occurs  in  a  certain  stage  of  their  devel- 
opment, the  collection  being  surrounded  by  a 
gelatinoid  envelop. 

Liquids  in  which  any  of  these  Schizomycetes  are  active- 
ly developing  themselves  usually  bear  on  their  surface  a 
gelatinous  scum,  which  Is  termed  by  Prof.  Cohn  the  Zoo- 
glaea.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  303. 

zooglceic  (z6-o-gle'ik),  a.  [<  zooglcea  +  -ic]  Of 
the  nature  of  zoogloea;  pertaining  to  zooglcea. 

zoogloeoid  (zo-o-gle'oid),  a.  [<  zooglma  +  -o»d] 
In  ooJ.,  resembling,  characteristic  of,  or  belong- 
ing to  the  zoogloea  stage  or  condition  of  a  micro- 
organism. 

zoogonidium  (z6"o-g6-nid'i-um),  n. ;  pi.  zoogo- 
nidia  (-a).  [NL.,'  <  Gr.  C^ov,  animal,  +  NL. 
gonidiv/iii.']  In  hot,,  a  locomotive  gonidium;  a 
gonidium  provided  with  cilia,  and  hence  capa- 
ble of  locomotion. 

Each  zoog&nidiurfi  breaks  itself  up  into  sixteen  new  zoo- 
gonidia,  foiming  sixteen  small  and  new  colonies. 

Bessey,  Botany,  p.  221. 

ZOSgonoUS  (zo-og'o-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  l^aoySvog, 
producing  animals,  <  Cvov,  animal,  +  -yovoq,  pro- 
ducing: see -powoMs.]    Qsitae  a.s  vimparous. 

ZOSgony  (zo-og'o-ni),  ».  [<  Gr.  i^aoyovla,  pro- 
duction of  animals,  <  Cv"")  animal,  -I-  -yovia, 
production:  see  -gony.']     Same  as  zoogeny. 

ZOOgraft  (zo'o-grMt),  n.  [<  Gr.  I^ffxrv,  animal, 
+  B.  graft.']  In  surg.,  a  piece  of  living  tissue 
taken  from  one  of  the  lower  animals  to  supply 
a  defect  in  the  human  body  by  grafting  it  on 
the  latter.    Also  zooplastio  graft. 

zoographer  (zo-og'ra-fSr),  n.  [<  zoograph-y  + 
-er.]     A  zoographist. 

ZoSgra^iC  (zo-o-graf'ik)^  a.  [<  zoograph-y  + 
-ie7\  Descriptive  of  animals  ;\  pertaining  to 
zoography. 

ZOOgrapMcal  (z6-o-graf 'i-kal),  a.  [<  zoographic 
+  -al.]    Same  a,s' zodgrap)ne. 

ZoSgraphist  (zo-og'ra-fist),  n.  [<  zoograph-y  + 
-jsi.]  One  who  describes  or  depicts  animals ;  a 
descriptive  zoologist. 

Z05graphy  (zo-og  ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  C^ov,  animal, 
+  -ypafia,  <  'jpa<lielv,  write.]  The  description 
of  or  a  treatise  on  animals;  descriptive  zool- 
ogy- 

zodgyroscope  (zo-a-ji'ro-skop), «.  [<  Gr.  fipov, 
animal,  +  E.  gyroscope.]  An  application  of 
the  principle  of  the  zoStrope  in  which  a  series 
of  pictures  are  placed  in  a  rotating  frame,  and, 
as  they  pass  between  a  lantern  and  a  lens,  are 
thrown  in  extremely  rapid  succession  on  a 
screen,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  but  con- 
stantly changing  picture.  This  device  is  used  in 
the  exhibition  of  continuous  series  of  instantaneous  pic- 
tures of  animals  In  motion,  etc.    E.  H.  Knight. 

zooid  (zo'oid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  (<^eid^g,  like  an 
animal,  <  fv™'  animal,  +  slSo(,  form.]  I.  a. 
Like  an  animal;  of  the  nature  of  animals ;  hav- 
ing an  animal  character,  form,  aspect,  or  mode 
of  existence,  as  an  organism  endowed  with  life 
and  motion.     See  II. 

II.  n.  In  Uol.,  something  like  an  animal; 
that  which  is  of  the  nature  of  an  animal,  yet  is 
not  an  animal  in  an  ordinary  sense,  and  is  not 
the  whole  of  an  animal  in  a  strict  sense;  one 
of  the  "persons"  or  recognizably  distinct  en- 
tities which  compose  a  zoSn;  that  product  of 
any  organism,  whether  of  animal,  vegetable,  or 
equivocal  character,  which  is  capable  of  spon- 
taneous movements,  and  hence  may  have  an 
existence  more  or  less  ayart  from  or  indepen- 
dent of  the  parent  organism.  The  biological  con- 
ception of  a  zooid  is  a  fundamental  one,  bordering  upon  an 
almost  metaphysical  definition  of  what  may  constitute  in- 
dividual identity  or  non-identity  in  a  given  case ;  the  term 
covers  a  multitude  of  cases  which  seem  at  first  sight  to 
have  little  in  common,  and  its  use  in  ordinary  zoology  and 
botany  is  consequently  various.  The  general  sense  of  the 
word  is  subject  to  the  following  specifications:  (a)  An 
ambiguous  or  equivocal  organic  body  intermediate  be- 
tween a  plant  and  an  animal,  and  not  distinctly  either  one 
or  the  other ;  a  micro-organism  or  microbe  not  amenable 
to  ordinary  classification  in  natural  history,  as  bacteria, 
bacilli,  and  micrococci ;  a  protiatan,  as  a  moner ;  one  of 
the  lowest  protozoans ;  a  protophyte.  Such  zoBids  are 
microscopic,  and  for  the  most  part  of  extreme  minuteness. 
See  the  distinctive  names,  and  Monera,  Frimalia,  Protis- 
ta, Protophyta,,  Protozoa,  (b)  One  of  certain  peculiar  cells 
of  multicellular  animals  and  plants  which  are  endowed 
with  special  activities,  have  as  it  were  an  individuality  of 
their  own,  and  are  capable  of  a  sort  of  separate  existence. 
Zooids  of  this  class  are  mainly  germinal  or  reproductive. 
The  female  germ  (ovum)  and  the  corresponding  male  ele- 
ment are  respectively  types  of  the  whole.  They  occur  un- 
der many  modifications,  which  receive  distinctive  names ; 
many  of  the  smallest  and  simplest  forms  are  indifferently 
known  as  gjoorcs.  See  spared,  epore-formalion,  oiispore, 
zooipore,  sporozobid,  antherozoid,  epermalozoiiid,  and  sper- 


motozoSn,  with  various  cuts.  The  foregoing  deflnitions  zoologically  (z6-6-loj'l-kal-i),  adl).  In  the  man- 
are  independent  of  any  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  jjgj,  ^j  ^  zoijlogist;  on  the  principles  or  according  to 
plants  and  animals ;  the  following  are  zoological,  (c)  Any  ^^  doctrines  of  zofllogy ;  from  a  zoological  standpoint, 
animal  organism  which  has  aoquu-ed  separate  existence  fji  _•_+  fzo-ol'd-list),  re.  r<  zoolog-y  +  -ist  1 
from  another  bv  nartition  of  that  other  into  two  or  more  ZOOlOglSTi  ^^o-oi  V  Jio";;  ";•  L^  «"'""•/  g  "r  «({.j 
in  the  Zce/se/of  fission,  gemmation,  and  the  like.  Such  One  who  is  versed  m  zoology ;  a  biologist, 
cases  are  numerous  and  diverse.  Viewing  the  zoon  or  zoB-  zoSlOglze  (zo-ol'o-jiz),  V.  i.  To  Study  zoology 
logical  unit  as  the  entke  product  of  an  impregnated  ovum,  nracticallv.  ' 

the  parts  or  persons  into  which  it  maybe  subsequently  _^~,„__/_i  „i/fl.ii'v  „    r-J-  zooloaie  =  Sv  ZOOlo- 

sep^ated,  wfthout  any  true  sexual  generation,  and  conse-  ZOOlOgy  (zo-ol  o-]i;, ».  l-X.zooiogw-av.zooiO- 

quently  without  the  origination  of  a  new  zo6n,  are  ap-  gia  =  Pg.  It.  ZOOlogm  =  G.  ZOOlogw,  <.  JNIi.  zoolo- 

propriately  termed  zooiite.    The  simplest  case  is  when  a  oj^  <  (Jr.  l^Ctov,  animal,  +  -Myia,  <  ^yuv,  speak: 

zoon  breaks  into  two  or  more  pieces  and  everypiece  pro-  "      .oloav.i  1 .  The  science  of  animals ;  the  nat- 

-^^.rr^r.iroC.^tl'^^&^^t^^^'^t^^  TainU  of  the  animal  kingdom;  the  body 

Various  annelids  offer  a  case  in  point.    Another  and  of  fact  and   dootnne  derived  from  the  SCien- 

large  class  of  cases  is  furnished  by  hydiozoans  which  suf-  ygg  study  of  that  series  of  organisms  whose 

vl^iol'sTartf  iTfrtSusoidf^nd'tru^^^^^^^^  highest  term  is  man :  correlated  with  phytohgy 

Ie"iingS>Mnew"r|aSisZ.  AUmandefi'nesthezoSid  (or  botany)  as  one  of  the  two  mam  branches 

of  a  hydrozoan  as  a  more  or  less  independent  product  of  of  biology.    The  connotation  which  the  term  has  ac- 

non-sexual  reproduction.    Proliferation  or  strobilation  of  quired  during  the  last  fifty  years  is  very  extensive,  as  a 

parts  which  may  become  detached  is  also  well  illustrated  result  of  the  application  to  zoBlogicalscience  of  the  most 

in  the  proglottides  or  deutoscolices  which  form  the  joints  general  laws  and  principles  of  biology.    So  far  is  zoology 

of  tapewoims ;  these  are  zooids  in  so  far  as  the  parent  freed  from  the  former  restriction  of  its  scope  to  the  mere 

worm  is  concerned,  consisting  of  detachable  genitals  con-  formalities  of  description,  classification,  and  nomenclature 

taining  the  elements  of  a  new  sexual  generation.    A  sim-  (which  constitute  only  ayitematic  zoology)  that  it  now  in- 

ilar  multiplication  by  zooids  without  generation  takes  eludes  the  results  of  all  the  biological  sciences  in  so  far 

place  among  tunicates ;  it  is  unknown  of  true  vertebrates,  ^g  these  are  applicable  to  the  study  of  animal  structure 


One  of  the  most  interesting  cases  is  afforded  in  the  par- 
thenogenesis of  some  insects,  as  aphids,  in  which,  by  a 
sort  of  intern^  gemmation,  swarms  of  zoBidal  aphids 
are  budded  in  succession  from  one  another  to  several  re- 
moves from  the  original  impregnation.  The  term  zooid 
with  some  writers  specifies  all  these  "  inferior  individuals  " 
which  thus  intervenein  alternation  of  generation  between 
the  products  of  proper  sexual  reproduction ;  and  such  have 
been  described  as  "the  detached  portions  of  an  individ- 
ual in  discontinuous  development."  (d)  Any  one  of  the 
recognizably  distinct  persons  of  a  compound  organism, 
whether  actually  detached  or  detachable  or  not;  any 
member  of  a  colonial  or  social  aggregate,  as  the  polypites 
of  apolypidom,  the  polypides'of  apolyzoary,  and  the  like. 
Such  zooids  offer  every  degree  of  separateness  or  separa- 
bility. In  some  oases  they  are  extremely  numerous,  all 
alike,  and  inseparable  from  the  common  stock  which  they 


and  function.  Such  are  phytogeny,  or  the  origination  of 
species,  genera,  etc. ;  ontogeny,  or  the  origination  of  the  in- 
dividual animal ;  embryology,  or  the  prenatal  life-history 
of  organisms;  pcUeontology  or  paleozoology,  the  history 
of  animals  in  geologic  time;  zoogeography,  the  history 
of  animals  as  to  their  spatial  relations ;  zolitimiy  or  zoo- 
phygioi,  the  comparative  anatomy  of  animals ;  zoodynam- 
ies  or  biodynamics,  animal  physiology;  zoochemistry,  the 
chemistry  of  animal  substances  and  tissues ;  zoopsychology, 
the  science  of  animal  instincts  ;  zobtechnies,  bumcmia,  or 
thremmatology,  which  regards  the  relations  of  living  ani- 
mals to  man ;  and  various  other  cognate  branches  of  the 
general  science.  The  name  zoology  is  an  old  one,  and 
some  of  its  branches  have  been  cultivated  from  antiquity. 
One  of  the  earliest  classifications  of  animals  in  which 
a  modern  zoological  group  can  be  clearly  recognized  is 
that  ascribed  to  Moses,  which  was  based  primarily  upon 


fabricate  and  inhabit,  as  the  members  of  a  coral  or  sea-    certain  hygienic  and  sacerdotal  considerations :  for  the 

mat.    In  other  cases  they  are  less  numerous,  and  but     '  •■  • '•'--  -— "'  — .—.».. 

slightly  connected,  and  all  alike,  as  the  several  members 
of  a  composite  sea^aneinone  of  the  genus  Zoanthus  (see  cut 
there).  But  the  zooids  of  many  hydrozoans,  for  instance, 
are  quite  different  in  both  form  and  function,  in  the  same 
individual,  for  the  purpose  of  division  of  labor ;  and  the 
zooids  which  thus  act  as  the  different  organs  of  one  in- 
dividual are  commonly  distinguished  by  name,  as  gono- 


"  clean"  beasts  that  "cleave  the  hoof"  are  ruminants; 
certain  "unclean  "  birds  are  carrion-feeding  birds  of  prey, 
as  the  vulture ;  and  the  non-ruminant  artiodactyls  (swine) 
are  characterized  witli  special  emphasis.  The  germ  of 
modem  zoBlogy,  as  of  other  sciences,  is  commonly  as- 
cribed to  Aristotle.  Though  he  tabulated  no  scheme,  his 
three  treatises  on  zoBlogical  subjects  include  a  classifi- 
cation which  shows  great  discernment.    He  divided  the 


zooids,  gasterozobids,  dactylozob^,  spirozobids,  etc.  See  the    animal  kingdom  into  two  main  branches :  (1)  'Evaiiia, 
distinctive  names.    Also zciim'te  (a  mistaken  use).  Enama,  or  'blooded'  animals,  in  the  four  classes  of 


Z05idal  (zo-oi'dal),  a.    [<  zooid  +  -al.]    Same 

as  zoiiid. 
zooks  (zuks),  interj.    A  minced  oath :  same  as 

gadzooks.     [Obsolete  or  (rarely)  archaic] 

Zooks !  see  how  brave  they  march. 

Sheridan  (I),  The  Camp,  i.  2. 

Zooks !  are  we  pilchards,  that  they  sweep  the  streets. 
And  count  fair  prize  what  comes  into  their  net? 

Brovming,  Fra  Lippo  Lippi. 

zool.    An  abbreviation  of  zoology. 

zoolater  (zo-ol'a-ter),  n.  [<  zoolatry,  after  idola- 
ter.] One  who  worships  animals  or  practises 
zoolatry. 

zoolatria  (z6-o-la'tri-a),  re.  [NL.]  Same  as  zool- 
atry. 

The  system  of  zoolatria,  or  animal  worship,  was  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Egypt  by  King  Eekau  of  the 
Ilnd  dynasty.  W.  R.  Cooper,  Archaic  Diet.,  p.  57. 

zoolatrous  (zo-ol'a-tms),  a.  [<  zoolatr-y  + 
-ous.]  Worshiping  animals;  practising  zool- 
atry ;  of  or  relating  to  zoolatry. 

zoolatry  (zo-ol'a-tri),  re.  [<  NL.  zoolatria,  <  Gr. 
(<fiov,  animal,  +  Jtarpeia,  worship.]  The  worship 
of  particular  animals,  as  in  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  adR  of  many  other  primitive 
peoples,  either  as  representatives  of  deities,  or 
on  account  of  some  fancied  qualities  or  rela- 
tions. 

ZOOlite  (zo'o-lit),  re.  [<  Gr.  ^(kiv,  animal,  + 
/litoc,  stone'(see  -Ute).]  A  fossil  animal;  an 
animal  substance  petrified.    Also  zoolith. 

zoolith  (zo'o-lith),  re.     Same  as  zeolite. 

zoolitllic(zo-o-lith'ik),o.  [i  zoolith +  4e.]  Same 
as  zooliUe. 

zoolitic  (z6-6-lit'ik),  a.  [<  zodlite  +  4c.]  Hav- 
ing the  character  of  a  zoSUte ;  relating  to  zo8- 
lites.    Also  zoolithic. 

zoSloger  (zo-ol'o-jfer),  re. 
A  zoijlogist.     [Now  rare.] 

zoologic  (z6-o-loj'ik),   a. 
Same  as  zoological. 

zoological  (zo-o-loj 'i-kal),  a.  [<  zoologic  +  -al.] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  zoSlogy ZoSlogical  garden, 

a  park  or  other  large  inclosure  in  which  live  animals  are 
kept  for  public  exhibition.— Zoological  province,  re- 
gion, etc.,  in  zobgeog.,  one  of  the  fannal  areas,  varying  in 
extent,  into  which  the  land-surface  of  the  globe  is  natur- 
ally^ divisible  with  reference  to  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  animals.  (See  provinee,  6,  regvm,  7,  and  zooge- 
ography.) Corresponding  divisions  of  the  waters  of  the 
l^lobe  may  take  the  same  name  when  their  surface-extent 
18  considered,  or  are  distinctively  nSmed  (see  ArctaUa, 
etc.).  Zoological  areas  regarded  vertically,  or  as  to  depth 
of  water,  are  often  called  zones oi  belts.    See  zmie,  v.,i. 


[<  zoolog-y  +  -er.] 
[<  zoology  +  -tc] 


mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes — the  Vertebrata,  and 
nearly  as  they  stand  to-day  ;    (2)  'Avai/^a,  Jnxnia,  or 
*  bloodless '  animals,  exactly  the  Invertebrata,  of  which  he 
had  four  classes,  his  MaAaKta  being  cephalopoda;  MaAa- 
KoffTpawa,  crustaceans  ;'Ei'Tofia,  insects  (other  arthropods 
than  crustaceans);  and  'OarpaKoStpfiara,  univalve  and 
bivalve  moUusks  (together  with  sea-urchins).    Pliny  the 
naturalist  was  an  industrious  and  indiscriminate  com- 
piler ;  and  no  name  of  special  note  in  zoBlogy  appears 
again  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
the  almost  simultaneous  works  of  three  authors  secure- 
ly founded  the  science  and  greatly  enlarged  its  scope. 
Wotton  (1552)  followed  Aristotle,  but  added  to  the  wstem 
the  Zobphyta  (which  long  afterward  became  the  Vermes 
of  Linnseus  and  the  Sc^iata  of  Cuvier,  and  continue 
to  be  the  "zoBphytes"  of  the  present  day);  Qesner  and 
Belon  published  treatises  in  1566 ;  and  in  1560  was  started 
at  Naples  a  society  which  had  zoBlogy  among  its  objects, 
the  Academia  Secretorum  Naturse,  suppressed  bythe 
church.    The  period  between  Gesner  asid  Linneeus  is  some- 
times styled  the  "  heroic  age  "  of  zoBlogy.     The  advance 
upon  Gesner  was  comparatively  unmarked  for  a  hundred 
years  from  his  death  in  1665 ;  but  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  witnessed  great  progress.    The  col- 
lection of  animals  from  distant  parts  of  the  world  in- 
creased ;  such  anatomical  examinations  as  had  been  prac- 
ticable and  had  long  been  practised  without  the  aid  of  the 
microscope  were  carried  on  with  that  instrument;  and 
several  still-existing  societies  were  founded  —  the  Aca- 
demia Naturae  Curiosorum  (in  1651),  the  Koyal  Society 
(chartered  in  166;^,  and  soon  afterward  the  Paris  Academy, 
under  Louis  XIv.    The   immediate  predecessor  of  Lln- 
niBUS  in  this  period  was  John  Ray  (1628-1706),  who  fixed 
the  word  species  in  the  sense  it  was  to  bear  from  his 
day  to  Darwin,  and  did  more   than  any  other  person  to 
make  the  "  Systema  Natures "  of  the  Swedish  naturalist 
possible.     This  work  passed    through  twelve   editions 
(1735-68)  in  the  lifetime  of  its  author ;  the  present  bino- 
mial system  of  nomenclature  was  first  applied  consistently 
to  zoBlogy  in  the  tenth  edition  (1768).    Linnseus  also  gave 
fixity  to  certain  graded  groups  above  the  species — namelj^ 
the  genus,  order,  and  class  of  the  "Kegnum  Animale  "—  and 
he  recognized  the  variety  below  the  species.  The  classes  in 
1766  were  six :  JfowimaKa,  with 7  orders ;  .4  ws, 6  orders ;  At?i. 
phibia,  3  orders ;  Pisces,  4  orders ;  In^ecta,  7  orders ;  Vermes, 
5  orders.  The  Linnean  diagnoses  were  always  crisp  and  sen- 
tentious, if  not  always  correct ;  and,  faulty  or  inadequate 
as  any  of  them  may  now  appear  to  be,  the  practical  conve- 
nien  oe  of  this  machinery  of  classification  and  nomenclature 
is  inestimable.  Though  the  notion  of  th  e  fixity  of  species  and 
other  groups  as  special  creations,  to  which  this  system  gave 
rise,  is  now  known  to  be  radically  fallacious,  the  Linnean 
class!  flcation  acquired  almost  the  character  of  dogma,  such 
as  had  many  centuries  before  attached  to  the  writings  of 
Aristotle  and  to  the  Mosaic  traditions.  This  system  may  he 
said  to  have  culminated  with  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  and  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  wrought 
important  changes,  both  in  form  and  substance,  notably 
at  the  hands  of  Lamarck  and  Cuvier.    Lamarck  was  the 
pivot  upon  which  zoology  turned  from  Linnseus  to  Dar- 
win.  His  "  ZoBlogical  Philosophy  "  o(  1809  is  separated  by 
a  half-century  to  a  year  from  the  "  Systema  Naturaj "  of 
1758,  and  bv  exactly  a  half-century  from  Darwin's  "  Origin 
of  Species  "  which  was  first  published  in  November,  1869. 
Lamarckianism  brought  up  the  whole  subject  of  modem 


zoology 

eTolution  as  opposed  to  special  creation,  and  the  varia- 
bility of  organisms  by  their  appetency,  as  opposed  to  their 
fixity  in  character.  Lamarck  recognized  the  two  Aristo- 
telian main  branches  as  Ferteftrota  and  Invertebrata,  the 
former  with  4,  the  latter  with  12  classes,  and  both  with 
many  ordinal  and  lower  groups.  Cuvier  was  profoundly 
versed  In  comparative  anatomy,  gave  also  special  prom- 
inence to  paleontology,  and  reached  the  conclusion  (1812) 
that  all  animals  are  modeled  upon  four  types,  for  which 
he  adopted  the  names  Verletnreda,  with  4  classes ;  Mol- 
huca,  6  classes ;  Artiodata,  i  classes ;  Radiata,  S  classes 
—  each  with  more  or  fewer  orders.  Except  the  first  of 
these  (borrowed  from  Lamarck  and  so  from  Aristotle), 
none  of  these  "types  "  are  found  to  hold ;  and  few  of  the 
classes  or  orders  are  now  accepted  as  framed  by  Cuvier, 
whose  views  and  methods  in  the  main  were  upheld  in 
England  by  Owen.  Cuvier's  system  was  completed  in 
1829.  Among  the  last  notable  views  of  classification  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  Darwinism  are  those  of  Leuckart 
(1848),  giving  6  types  and  14  classes  of  Invertebrates  (with- 
out the  protozoans) ;  of  H.  Milne-Edwards  (1866) ;  and  of 
L.  Agassiz  (1869).  The  period  between  Lamarck  and  Dar- 
win was  one  of  extraordinary  activity  in  all  branches  of 
zodlogical  Investigation,  involving  the  accumulation  of 
a  wealth  of  material,  the  description  of  thousands  of  new 
genera  and  species,  and  the  multiplication  of  distinctions 
founded  upon  little  difference;  but  philosophical  gen- 
eralizations did  not  keep  pace  with  the  elaboration  of 
analytical  details.  ZoBloglcal  systems  In  various  depart- 
ments became  almost  as  numerous  as  the  specialists  en- 
gaged; and  the  subject  acquired  a  huge  literature,  de- 
scriptive, iconographlc,  and  classlficatory,  as  well  as  con- 
troversial. This  aspect  of  zoology  has  continued  during 
the  past  thirty  years  or  so  (1869-96) ;  but  the  real  history  of 
the  zoSlogy  of  this  period  is  the  history  of  Darwinian  evolu- 
tion, or  the  application  of  general  principles  of  individual 
development  (ontogeny)  to  the  solution  of  broader  bio- 
logical problems  (phylogeny)— the  development  of  the 
theory  of  evolution  being  Itself  an  illustration  of  its  own 
underlying  principle. 

2.  ZoSgraphy;  the  written  description  of  an- 
imals; a  treatise  on  animals,  especially  a 
systematic  treatise,  or  zoological  system.  Sev- 
eral of  the  main  classlficatory  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom  represent  formally  named  departments  of  sys- 
tematic zoblogy.  Such  are  mamnuUogy  or  masUAogy  or 
therologyf  the  formal  science  of  mammals;  ornithology,  of 
birds;  herpetology,  of  reptiles,  including  amphibians; 
ichthyology,  of  fishes  in  their  several  classes ;  eonehology 
or  malacology,  of  molluslcs ;  carcinology  or  cnataceology, 
ot  crustaceans;  ejttonwlogy,  of  insects  (more  extensive 
than  all  the  others  combined) ;  helmivthology,  of  worms; 
and  zobphytology,  of  zoBphytes.  From  some  of  these  again 
subdivisions  are  formed,  in  consequence  either  of  the  in- 
trinsic Importance  of  certain  of  their  subjects  or  of  the 
special  activity  of  investigation  of  these  subjects— as,  for 
example,  anthropology  (including  ethnography  and  sociol- 
ogy), or  the  particular  study  of  man  from  a  biological  stand- 
point;  cetology,  the  study  of  whales  as  differing  much  from 
ordinary  mammals ;  Belachology,  of  one  of  the  classes  of 
fishes ;  aseidiology,  of  the  connecting  links  between  in- 
vertebrates and  ordinary  vertebrates ;  and  especially  of 
bacteriology,  the  lately  created  science  of  microbes  or 
micro-organisms,  which  probably  of  all  the  departments 
of  zoology  has  the  most  direct  and  important  bearing 
upon  human  welfare  and  happiness. 

Zooloo,  n.  and  a.    See  Zulu. 

ZOomagnetic  (z6"o-tnag-net'ik),  a.  [<  soomag- 
net{ism)  +  -ic]  Ot  or  pertaining  to  zoomag- 
netism. 

zodmagnetism  (zd-o-mag'ne-tizm),  n.  [<  (rr. 
f^v,  animal,  +  E.  magnetism.']  Animal  mag- 
netism. 

Turning  to  the  other  subjects  of  which  Dr.  Li^beault 
treats  [In  his  Th^rapeutique  Suggestive,  Paris,  1891],  the 
most  remarkable,  and  almost  the  most  puzzling,  chapter 
is  on  zoomagnetism. 
Proe.  Soe.  Peychicdl  Betmreh  (London),  July,  1891,  p.  291. 

zoomancy  (z6'o-man-si),  n.  [<  Grr.  f<Jov,  animal, 
+  uavrela,  divination.]     The  pretended  art  of 
divination  from  observation  of  animals,  or  of 
their  actions  under  given  circumstances. 
zoomantic  (zo-o-man'tik),  a.      [<  zoomanay 
{-manir)  +  -ic]  '  Of  or  pertaining  to  zoomancy. 
zoomechanics  (z6"o-me-kan'iks),   n.      [<  (Jr. 
f^v,  animal,  +  B.  meckamics.']    Same  as  zoo- 
dynamics. 
zoomelanin  (z6-o-mel'a-nin),  n.    [<  (Jr.  f^ov, 
animal,  +  fieXag  (^jiekav-),  black,  +  -in^,]     \ 
black  pigment  derived  from  the  feathers  of 
some  birds. 
zoometric  (z6-o-met'rik),  a.     [<  zoometr-y  + 
-»c.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  zoometry. 
ZOometry  (zo-om'e-tri),  n.     [<  Gr.  f^ow,  ani- 
mal, -I-  -iierpia,  <  /jirpov,  measure.]    Measure- 
ment of  the  proportionate  lengths  or  sizes  of 
the  parts  of  animals:  correlated  with  anthro- 
pometry. 

zoomorphic  (z6-9-m6r'fik),  a.  [<  Gr.  C^ov, 
animal,  +  /J-op<P^i  form.]  1.  Eepresentative 
of  animals,  or  of  their  characteristic  forms,  as 
a  work  of  art;  of  or  pertaining  to  zoomor- 
phism:  correlated  with  anthropomorphic. — 2. 
Especially,  representing  or  symbolizing  the 
conception  of  a  god  tinder  the  form  of  an  ani- 
mal whose  characteristic  traits  or  habits  sug- 
gest the  idea  attached  to  the  god.  The  most 
thoroughly  zottmorphic  religion  was  probably  that  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  resulting  in  a  complex  system  of  zo- 
olatry,  many  elements  of  which  were  appropriated  and 
adapted  by  the  Greeks  and  Itomans. 
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Oghams,  as  is  well  known,  occur  on  some  of  the  crosses 
bearing  the  interlaced  ornamentation  and  zoomorphic  de- 
signs found  on  the  Manx  crosses. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IL  240. 

Under  Dynasty  XIL  the  gods  that  had  previously  been 

represented  in  art  as  beasts  appear  in  their  later  shapes, 

often  half  anthropomorphic  haU  zoSmorphiCf  dog-headed, 

cat-headed,  hawk-head^,  bull-headed  men  and  women. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XX.  428. 

ZodmorpMsmCzo-o-mdr'flzm),  n.  [ieoomorphric 
+  -ism.]  1.  The' character  of  being  zoomor- 
phic; zoomorphic  state  or  condition;  represen- 
tation or  exhibition  of  animal  forms  as  distin- 
guished from  the  human  form;  especially,  the 
characterization  or  symbolization  of  a  god  in 
animal  foi-m.  Compare  anthropomorphism. — 
2.  The  conception  or  representation  of  men  or 
supernal  beings  under  the  form  of  animals,  or 
of  men  or  gods  transformed  into  beasts;  the 
attribution  of  human  or  divine  qualities  to  be- 
ings of  animal  form;  worship  of  the  images  of 
animals;  zootheism. 

Zoomorphixm  is  much  more  absurd  than  Anthropomor- 
phism after  all.  Surely  the  rational  mode  is  to  employ 
the  highest  conceptions  you  can,  while  freely  acknowledg- 
ing their  utter  inadequacy. 

Mivairt,  N^ature  and  Thought,  p.  205. 

zodmorphy  (z6'o-m6r-fi),  n.  [<  zoomorphAc  + 
^3.]     Same  as  koimorphism. ' 

zoon  (zo'on),  n. ;  pi.  zoa  (-a).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  f^ov, 
an  animal;  cf.  fu^,  Ute;  iX&eiv,  l^ijv,  Ionic  fiieiv, 
Uve.]  An  animal  form  containing  all  the  ele- 
ments of  a  typical  organism  of  the  group  to 
which  it  belongs;  a  morphological  individual 
regarded  as  the  whole  product  of  an  impreg- 
nated ovum,  which  may  or  may  not  be  divided 
into  persons  or  zoSids  without  true  generation. 
See  zooid. 

It  is  urged  that  whether  the  development  of  the  fertil- 
ized germ  be  continuous  or  discontinuous  is  a  matter  of 
secondary  importance ;  that  the  totality  of  living  tissue  to 
which  the  fertilized  germ  gives  rise  in  any  one  case,  is 
the  equivalent  of  the  totality  to  which  it  gives  rise  in  any 
other  case,  and  that  we  must  recognize  this  equivalence, 
whether  such  totality  of  living  tissue  takes  a  concrete  or 
a  discrete  arrangement.  In  pursuance  of  this  view  a  zo- 
ological individual  is  constituted  either  by  any  such  sin- 
gle animal  as  a  mammal  or  bird,  which  may  properly 
claim  the  title  of  a  zoon,  or  by  any  such  group  of  animals 
as  the  numerous  Medusae  that  have  been  developed  from 
the  same  egg,  which  are  to  be  severally  distinguished  as 
zooids.  B.  Spencer,  Frin.  of  Biol.,  §  73. 

Zoa  impersonalla,  organisms  resulting  from  the  coa^ 
lescence  or  concrescence  of  zobns,  as  of  many  sponges, 
which  thus  lose  their  "personality." 

The  remarkable  cases  [among  sponges]  of  zoa  imperso- 
nalia,  or  what  we  should  call  degraded  colonies. 

A.  Hyatt,  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  1884,  p.  99. 

zoonal  (zo'o-nal),  a.  [Irreg.  <  zoon  +  -al.] 
Having  the  character  of  a  zoiin;  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  zoa. 

ZOonerythrin  (z6"on-e-rith'rin),  n.  [Irreg.  <  (Jr. 
f^v,  animal,  +  epvdpdg,  red,  +  -in^.]  Same  as 
zooerythrin.    Also  zoonerythrine. 

ZOonic  (zo-on'ik),  a.  [Irreg.  <  Gr.  (Qov,  animal, 
-I-  -ic]  Eclating  to  animals ;  obtained  or  de- 
rived from  animal  substance :  as,  zoonic  acid. 
— ZoOnic  acid,  a  name  given  by  BerthoUet  to  acetic  acid 
in  combination  with  animal  matter,  obtained  by  distilling 
animal  matter. 

zoonite  (zo'o-nit),  n.  [Irreg.  <  Gr.  i^^jov,  ani- 
mal, +  -ite^.i  1 .  One  of  the  rings,  segments,  or 
somites  of  which  thebody  of  a  worm,  crustacean, 
insect,  vertebrate,  or  other  segmented  or  artic- 
ulated animal  is  composed ;  a  zonule ;  a  meta- 
mere  or  an  arthromere  of  an  articulated  inverte- 
brate; a  diarthromere  of  a  vertebrate:  used 
generioally  of  any  segment,  to  which  special 
names  are  given  in  special  cases. —  3.  Same  as 
zooid :  a  mistaken  use  of  the  word.  Eng.  Cy- 
clop. (Zool),  IV.  561.     {Encyc.  Diet.) 

zoonitic  (z6-o-nit'ik),  a.  [<  zoonite  +  -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  zoBnite ;  somitic. 

zoonomia  (zo-o-no'mi-a),  ».  [NL.  (the  title 
of  a  celebrated  treatise  by  Dr.  Erasmus  Dar- 
win) :  see  zoonomy.']    Same  as  zoonomy. 

zoonomic  (zo-o-nom'ik),  a.  [<  zoonom-y  +  -jc] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  zoonomy. 

ZOdnomist  (zo-on'o-mist),  n.  [<  zoonom-y  + 
-ist.]  One  who  is  versed  in  zoSnomy ;  a  biol- 
ogist, in  a  broad  sense. 

zoonomy  (zo-on'o-mi),  n.  [<  NL.  zoonomia,  < 
Gr.  f^ov,  animal,  +  v6/io(,  law.]  The  laws  of 
animal  life  collectively  considered;  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  causes  and  relations  of  the 
phenomena  of  living  animals ;  the  vital  econ- 
omy of  animals ;  animal  physiology. 

zoonosis  (zo-on'o-sis),  m. ;  pi.  zoonoses  (-sez). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.' fuov,' animal,  -t-  v6aog,  disease.]  A 
disease  communicated  to  man  from  the  lower 
animals.  Hydrophobia  and  glanders  are  ex- 
amples of  zoonoses. 
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zoonosology  (z6"o-no-sol'o-ji),  n.     [<  Gr.  f(iJoi', 
animal,  -I-  E.  nosology.]    The  classification  of 


diseases  affecting  the  lower  animals ;  a  system 
of  zoopathology ;  zoBpathy. 

zooparasite  (z6-o-par'a-sit),  n.  [<  Gr.  Cvov,  ani- 
inal,  -t-  TrapdutToc,  parasite.]  A  parasitic  ani- 
mal. 

zoopatbology  (z6"o-pa-thol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr. 
Cpov,  animal,  +  ^.pathology.]  The  study  of 
disease  in  animals ;  veterinary  pathology. 

zoopathy  (zo-op'a-thi),  n.  [<  Gr.  C^ov,  animal, 
-t-  Tradog,  suffering.]  Animal  pathology;  the 
science  of  the  diseases  of  animals,  excepting 
man.    See  zootherapy. 

Zoophaga  (zo-of'a-ga),  n.pl.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
zoophagus:  see  zoophagous.]  1.  II.  c.]  Flesh- 
eatmg  or  carmvorous  animals  collectively  con- 
sidered :  a  term  of  no  exact  classificatorjr  mean- 
ing.— 2.  The  carnivorous  and  insectivorous 
marsupials,  as  collectively  distinguished  from 
the  herbivorous  marsupials,  or  Botanophaga. 
The  opossum  is  an  example. —  Sf.  A  division 
of  gastropods  including  carnivorous  forms. 
Lamarck,  1822. 

zoophagan  (zo-of 'a-gan),  n.  A  carnivorous  ani- 
mal; a  sareophagan;'  especially,  a  member  of 
the  Zoophaga,  2. 

zoophagous  (zp-of 'a-gus),  a.  [<  NL.  zoophagus, 
Gr.  l^tfio^ayoQ,  living  on  animal  food,  <  f ^ov,  ani- 
mal, +  (jiayelv,  eat.]  Devouring  animals ;  sar- 
cophagous; carnivorous:  opposed  to  phytopJia- 
gous.  Specifically  applied  by  Blyth,  in  editing  Cuvier, 
to  one  of  two  primary  types  of  placental  Mammalia,  in- 
cluding man,  Quadmmiana,  Camimra.  and  Cetacea ;  the 
last  constituting  the  order  Isodontia,  the  first  three  the 
order  I'ypodmttia. 

zoophilist  (zo-of'i-list),  n.  [<  zoophil-y  +  -ist.] 
A  lover  of  animals  or  living  creatures;  one 
whose  sympathy  embraces  all  living  creation. 

Our  philosopher  and  zoophilist  .  .  .  advised  those  who 
consulted  him  as  to  the  best  manner  of  taldng  and  de- 
stroying rats.      Southey,  The  Doctor,  ccxxviiL    (Davien.) 

The  zoophilias  vowed  their  determination  to  force 
through  Parliament  a  prohibitory  act. 

y.  A.  Sev.,  CXL.  207. 

ZoSphily  (zo-of 'i-li),  n.  [<  Gr.  fuov,  animal,  -I- 
-(jiiXia,  love,  <  ij>iXelv,  love.]  A  love  of  ani- 
mals; a  sympathy  or  tender  care  for  living 
creatures  which  prevents  all  unnecessary  acts 
of  cruelty  or  destruction.     Cornhill  Mag. 

zoophoric  (zo-o-for'ik),  a.  [<  zoophor-its  +  -ic] 
Bearing  a  living  being,  or  a  figure  or  figures  of 
one  or  more  men  or  animals :  as,  a  zoophoric 
column. 

zoophorus  (zo-of'o-rus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  i;ipo<l>6- 
poq,  a  frieze  bearing  the  figures  of  living  beings, 
<  ^(jiov,  animal,  -I-  -<t>opog,  <  (jiipeiv  =  E.  bear^.']  In 
anc.  arch.,  a  continuous  frieze,  unbroken  by 
triglyphs,  carved  in  relief  with  figures  of  men 
and  animals,  as  the  Panathenaic  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon,  or  the  frieze  of  Phigaleia.  Also 
zophoriis.    See  cuts  under  Doric  and  Hellenic. 

zoophysics  (zo-o-fiz'iks),  n.  [<  Gr.  f^ov,  ani- 
mal, +  <j>vaiKA.,  "physics.]  The  study  of  the 
physical  structure  of  animals;  comparative 
anatomy  as  a  branch  of  zoology:  correlated 
with  zoodynamics,  or  animal  physiology. 

Zoo-Dynamics,  Zoo-Physics,  Zoo-Chemistry. — The  pur- 
suit of  the  learned  physician  —anatomy  and  physiology : 
exemplified  by  Harvey,  Haller,  Hunter,  Johann  Miiller. 
Eneye.  Brit.,  XXIV.  803. 

Zoophjrta  (zo-of'i-ta),  n.pl.  [NL.,  pi.  oizodphy- 
ton:  see  zoophyte.  ]  The  alternative  name  of  th  e 
Cuvierian  Radiate;  the  Phytozoa ;  the  animal- 
plants,  or  plant-like  animals.  In  later  systems,  es- 
pecially following  the  classification  of  Cuvier,  the  name  has 
been  much  used  for  a  large  artificial  and  heterogeneous  as- 
semblage of  the  lower  invertebrates,  many  of  which,  like 
the  corallines,  have  a  plant-like  habit,  and  branch  from 
a  fixed  base.  It  thus  covers,  or  has  covered,  all  the  true 
coelenterateB(actinozoans,  hydrozoans,  and  ctenophorans), 
all  the  echinoderms  (starfishes,  sea-urchius,  holothurians, 
and  crinoids),  the  polyzoans,  the  sponges,  some  of  the 
worms  which  used  to  be  classed  as  radiates,  and  all  the 
infusorians  and  other  protozoans  Imown,  having  tlius  no 
better  standing  than  "the  radiate  mob  "  of  Cuvier.  (See 
Radiata,  1.)  In  some  of  Its  various  restricted  applica- 
tions, however,  it  has  excluded  certain  forms  that  obvi- 
ously belonged  elsewhere,  and  the  tendency  has  been  to 
adapt  the  name  to  the  coelenterates,  with  or  without  the 
sponges.  Quite  recently  the  proposition  has  been  made, 
and  by  some  accepted,  to  use  the  name  in  this  strict  sense, 
and  instead  of  Ccelentera  or  Codenterata;  in  which  case 
it  would  cover  the  Actinozoa,  Hydrozoa,  Ctenopiwra,  and 
Spongise.  The  New  Latin  form  of  the  term  is  attributed- 
to  Wotton  (1492-1566),  who  in  his  "De  Diflerentiis  Ani- 
malium"  (Palis,  1552)  included  under  this  name  practi- 
cally its  present  content :  namely,  holothurians,  starfishes, 
jellyfishes,  sea-anemones,  and  sponges. 

zoophyte  (zo'o-fit),  n.  [<  NL.  zoophyton,  <  Gr. 
i^aSi^ov  (Aristotle),  lit.  'animal-plant,'  <  Cv"". 
animal,  +  ^iTiii',  plant.]  A  member  of  the  .Zoo- 
phyta,  in  any  sense ;  a  radiate ;  a  phytozoan. 
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The  term  is  a  loose  popular  equivalent  of  the  technical 
designation ;  but  it  is  convenient,  and  may  be  employed 
tor  any  of  the  ZoBphyta  in  a  proper  sense,  as  corals,  sea- 
anemones,  acalephs,  and  sponges.  The  chief  objection 
to  its  use  is  its  continued  application  to  those  polyzoans 
which  axe  of  coralline  aspect,  as  these  have  no  affinity 
with  ccelenteiates. — 61ass-rope  zoophytest,  the  glass- 
rope  sponges,  or  HytUonemida  (which  see), 

zoophyte-trough  (zo'o-fit-trdf),  n.  A  device 
for  retaining  living  zoOphytes  or  infusoria 
which  are  to  be  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope. It  consists  of  a  frame  with  two  movable  sides 
of  glass,  and  a  false  bottom,  also  of  glass,  small  enough 
to  admit  of  the  insertion  of  the  sides  between  it  and  the 
frame.  The  upper  edges  of  the  sides  are  pressed  toge- 
ther by  a  spring,  and  can  be  separated  as  desired  by  a 
wedge.    E.  H.  Enight. 

toophytic  (z6-o-fit'ik),  a.  [<  zoophyte  +  -ic] 
Of  the  nature  of  a  zoophyte ;  of  or  pertaining 
to  zoophytes;  phytozoic — Zoophytic  series,  the 
series  oi  animals  composing  the  ZoSphyta  as  defined  by 
Eaeckel  and  Huxley,  beginning  with  the  lowest  sponges 
and  ending  with  the  highest  coelenterates. 

zoophytical  (zo-o-flt'i-kal),  a.  [<  zoSphytic  + 
-a2.]    Same  as  z'oophyUc. 

zoophytoid  (zo-of  i-toid),  a.  [<  zoophyte  + 
-oia.'\  BesemMing  a  zoSphyte ;  related  to  the 
zoSphytes. 

zoopnytological  (zo-o-fi-to-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  eoo- 
phytolog-y  +  -iccU.']  Pertaining  to  zbSphytologj;. 

Zo5ph3rtologist  (z6"o-fi-tol'o-jist),  «.  [<  eo6- 
phytolog-y  +  -&*.]  One  who  is  versed  in  the 
natural  history  of  zoophytes.  B.  F.  Tomes,  Geol. 
Mag.  (1885),  p.  549. 

ZoSphytology  (zo^o-fi-tol'o-ji).  n.  [<  Gr.  C^<5- 
ijmrov,  zoophyte,  +  -"koyia,  <  Myeiv,  speak:  see 
•ology."]  The  science  or  natural  history  of  zo- 
ophytes. 

zoqphyton  (zo-of 'i-ton),  n.;  pi.  zoSpJvyta  (-ta). 
[Nil.:  see  gowphyte.'\    A  zoiSphyte. 

ZOSplastic  (z6-o-plas'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  f^ov,  ani- 
msfl,  -1-  irTiAaaeiv,  form:  see  plastic.']  Jnsurg., 
noting  a  plastic  operation  by  which  living  tissue 
is  transplanted  from  one  of  the  lower  animals 

to  man ;  of  or  pertaining  to  zoograf  ts Zooplas- 

tic  graft.    Same  as  zoSgraft. 

zoopraxilioscope  (z6-o-prak'si-no-sk6p),  n. 
[<  Gr.  Cv"")  animal,  +  E.  prcucmoscope.]  A 
philosophical  toy,  somewhat  on  the  principle 
of  the  phenakistoscope,  by  which  images  of 
animals  are  made  to  execute  natural  move- 
ments upon  a  screen  upon  which  they  are 
thrown. 

zoopsychology  (zo'S-si-kol'S-ji), ».  [<  Gr.  f^ov, 
ammal,  +  E.  psychology.]  The  psychology  of 
animals  other  than  man ;  that  body  of  fact  or 
doctriue  respecting  the  minds  or  mental  activi- 
ties of  animals  which  may  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  their  instincts,  habits,  etc. 

ZoSscopic  (z6-o-skop'ik),  a.  [<  zooscop-y  +  -»c.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  zobseopy. 

This  condition  of  zoSscopic  hallucination  is  one  of  the 
commonest  among  the  phenomena  of  alcohol  poisoning. 

Science,  XV.  iz. 

ZoSscopy  (zo'o-sko-pi),  n.  [<  Gr.  f^ov,  animal, 
+  -aiamia,  <  aiameiv,  view.]  A  kind  of  hallucina- 
tion in  which  imaginary  animal  forms  are  per- 
ceived. 

ZOOSperm  (zo'6-sp6rm),  n.  [<  Gt,  f^,  animal, 
+  airipfia,  seed.]  1.  Same  as  zodspermium. — 
2.  In  hot.,  same  as  zoospore. 

zodspermatic  (z6"o-sper-mat'ik),  a.  _  [<  eoS- 
sperm  +  -atic^  {see  spermatic).]  Pertaining  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of,  a  zoosperm;  spermato- 
zoie. 

zoospermium  (zo-o-spSr'mi-um),  n.  jpl.  zodsper- 
mia  (-a).  [Nil. :  'see  zoosperm.]  The  sperm- 
cell,  or  male  seed-cell ;  a  spermatozoBn.  Also 
zoosperm. 

ZoSsporange  (zo'o-spo-ranj),  n.  [<  NL.«oo«po- 
rangium.]    Sstme' a,s  zoosporangium. 

zoosporangial  (zo-'o-spo-ran'ji-al),  a.  [<  zoo- 
sporangium  +  -al.]  Pertaining  to  a  zoosporau- 
gium. 

zodsporangium  (zo^o-spo-ran'ji-um),  n.;  pi. 
zoosporangia  (-a).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  C^v,  animal, 
-I-  aiTopa,  seed,  +  dyyemv,  vessel.]  In  lot.,  a 
sporangium  or  spore-case  in  which  zoospores 
or  zoSgametes  are  produced.  See  sporangium, 
and  cuts  under  Fuccinia  and  sperinogonium. 

There  is  then  formed  in  each  zootporimgiwn  a  number 
of  zoBspores.  Farlow,  Marine  Algae,  p.  14. 

zoospore  (zo'o-spor),  m.  [<  Gr.  f^,  animal,  + 
anopd,  seed :  see  spore.]  1 .  In  6o«. ,  a  spore  capa- 
ble of  moving  about ;  a  motile  spore,  or  swarm- 
spore.  ZoBspores  are  produced  by  many  alj sb,  and  occur 
also  in  some  f  nngi  (Peranosporex,  Samrdegmese,  Myxomy- 
cetet,  etc.) ;  they  are  siwres  destitute  for  a  time  of  any  cell- 
wall,  and  motile  by  means  of  either  cilia  or  pseudopodia. 
See  tpore^,  macrozoospore,  2,  and  cut  under  CTuetophora. 
MsozoSiperm. 
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2.  An  animal  spore ;  one  of  the  minute  flageUi- 
form  bodies  which  issue  from  the  sporoeyst  of 
sporiparous  animalcules ;  a  swarm-spore.  Cienr- 
owsM,  1865. 
Also  zoocarp. 

Zoosporeee  (z6-o-spo're-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Thu- 
ret) :  see  zoospore.]  A  somewhat  doubtful  class 
or  order  of  green  or  olive-green  algse  in  which 
reproduction  is  by  means  of  zoospores.  Conju- 
gation occurs  between  the  zoospores,  but  without  clear 
distinction  of  male  and  female  cells.  The  group  includes 
the  greater  part  of  the  CMorospermex  of  Harvey.  See 
Algie,  conjugatim,  4. 

zoosporic  (z6-o-spor'ik),  a.  [<  zoospore  +  -Jc] 
Of  the  nature  of  a  zoospore;  pertaining  to 
zoospores. 

zoosporiferous  (zo^o-spo-rife-rus),  a.  [<  zo5- 
spore  +  h.ferre  =  £.  hear^.]  In  hot,  bearing 
or  producing  zoospores. 

ZOOtaxy  (zo'o-tak-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  C^,  animal,  + 
T&^ig,  arrangement.3  The  science  of  the  classi- 
fication of  animals;  systematic  zoology.  Com- 
pare phytotaxy. 

zootechaic  (zo-o-tek'nik),  a.  and  n.   [<  zootech- 
»-«  +  4c.]    I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  zoiJtechny . 
Il,  n.  Zooteehny, 

zootechnics  (z6-o-tek'niks),  n.    Same  as  zoo- 


zootechny (z6'6-tek-ni),  n.  [<  NL.  sootechma,< 
Gr.  f^jov,  animal,  +  rkxw,  art.]  Domestication 
of  animals;  the  breeding  and  keeping  of  ani- 
mals in  domestication  or  captivity.    See  accli- 


zodtheca  (zo-o-the'ka),  n.;  pi.  zootheese  (-se). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  f^ov,  animal,  +  ft^KJ?,  case.]  The 
case  or  sheath  of  a  zoSsperm ;  a  ceU.  containing 
a  spennatozoSid. 

ZoSthecal  (z6-6-the'kal),  a.  [<  zootheca  +  -al.] 
Of  the  nature  of  or  forming  a  zoBtheca. 

zoothecial  (zo-o-the'§ial),  a.  [<  zootheciiim  + 
-al.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  zoothecium. 

Zo5ttieciuiIl  (z6-6-the'gium)^  n. ;  pi.  zoothecia 
(-gia).  [NL.,  <  dr.  f^v,  animal,  +  Bi/kIov,  cas- 
ketj'dim.  of  ft^/07,  case,  chest:  see  zootheca.]  A 
compoimd  tubular  investment  or  domiciliary 
sheath  in  which  certain  infusorians  are  in- 
cased.   Compare  zoooytium,  zoodendrium. 

Tor  these  aggregations  of  ordinary  simple  loricee  the 
distinctive  title  of  zootheeia  has  been  adopted. 

W.  S.  Kent,  Manual  of  Infusoria,  p.  61. 

zootheism  (zo'o-the-izm),  n.  [<  Gr.  f^ov,  ani- 
mal, +  B.  theism^.]  The  attribution  of  deity  to 
an  animal ;  the  treatment  of  animals  or  animal 
forms  as  objects  of  worship.  See  zoolatry  and 
zoomorphism,  2. 


In  the  stage  of  barbarism  all  the  phenomena  of  nature 
are  attributed  to  the  animals  by  which  man  is  surrounded, 
or  rather  to  the  ancestral  types  of  these  animals,  which 
are  worshipped.    This  is  the  religion  of  zoUtheigm. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXX VL  63. 

zootheistic  (z6"o-the-is'tik),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  zootheism;  relating  to  the  worship  of 
animals;  zoolatrous.    See  zoomorpMc,  2. 

The  prophets  tried  to  pull  the  Israelites  too  rapidly 
through  the  zoiitheiatic  and  physitheistic  stages  into  mon- 
otheism. Pop.  SA  Mo.,  XXXVI.  208. 

zootherapy  (z6-o-ther'a-pi),  n.  [<  Gr.  f^iov,  ani- 
mal, +  B.  therapy.]  Tlie  treatment  of  disease 
in  the  lower  animals ;  veterinary  therapeutics. 

ZoStocai  (zp-ot'o-ka),  n.  [NL.  (Wagler),  <  Gr. 
f por^KOf ,  viviparous,  <  f pov,  animal,  -1-  Tiicreiv,  re- 
Kslv,  bring  forth.  ]  A  genus  of  ovo  viviparous  liz- 
ards, of  the  family  iacer<jd»,  very  near  Lacerta 
proper.  There  are  about  8  species,  chiefly  of  southern 
Europe  and  of  Africa,  as  the  well-known  Z.  mmpa/ra. 

Zootoca^  (zo-of  o-ka),».j>Z.  [NL,,  neut.pl.:  see 
Zootoca^.]  Same  as  Fmjjora.  In  its  application 
to  mammals,  the  term  is  traceable  to  Aristotle. 

zootocology  (zo'^o-to-kol'o-ii),  n.  [<  Gr.  f^)0Tij- 
noQ,  viviparous,  +  -hyyla',  <  Myuv,  speak:  see 
-ology.]  The  biology  of  animals.  See  the  quo- 
tation.    [Rare.] 

Dr.  Meld  tells  us  we  are  all  wrong  in  using  the  term  hi- 
ology,  and  that  we  ought  to  employ  another ;  only  he  is 
not  quite  sure  about  the  propriety  of  that  which  he  pro- 
poses as  a  substitute.  It  is  a  somewhat  hard  one — zooto- 
oology.  Hvxley,  Amer.  Addresses,  p.  138. 

zootomlc  (zo-o-tom'ik),  a.  [<  zootorrwy  +  -jc] 
Same  as  zootormcal. 

The  zootomie  and  embryological  works  of  the  last  ten 
yesTB-  Nature,  XXXVIl  70. 

zootomical  (z6-o-tom'i-kal),  a.  [<  zootomie  + 
-al.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  zoStomy. 

zootomically  (zo-o-tom'i-kal-i),  a^.  By 
means  of  or  according  to  the  principles  of  zo- 
otomy. 

Such  being  the  position  of  apes  as  a  whole,  they  are 
zootomwUly  divisible  Into  a  number  of  more  and  more 
subordinate  groups.  s,tcyc.  Brit. ,  IL  148. 
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zootomist  (zo-ot'o-mist),  n.  [<  soStomr-y  + 
■4st.]  One  wko  dissects  the  bodies  of  animals ; 
one  who  is  versed  in  zoBtomy;  a  comparative 
anatomist. 

ZOStomy  (zo-ot'o-mi),  n,  [<  Gr.  f^ov,  animal, 
+  -TOfua,  <  Te/ivelv,  rafielv,  out.]  The  dissection 
or  the  anatomy  of  animals ;  specifically,  the 
science,  art,  or  practice  of  dissecting  or  anat- 
omizing animals  other  than  man :  distinguished 
from  human  anatomy,  androtomy,  or  anthropoto- 
my :  equivalent  to  comparative  anatomy  in  a 
usual  sense:  correlated  -withphytotomy,  or  the 
dissection  of  plants.  The  zootomy  of  living  ani- 
mals for  other  than  surgical  purposes  is  known 
as  vivisecMon, 

zootrope  (zo'o-trop),  n.    Same  as  eoetrope. 
An  ingenious  and  effective  application  of  thft  zoStnm, 
for  the  illustration  of  the  relation  between  certain  iso- 
meric forms.  Sm.  Amer.  Supp.,  XXIL  9097. 

ZoStrophic  (z6-6-trof 'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  f^ov,  animal, 
-I-  -rpodog,  <  rpi^civ,  nourish.]  Serving  for  the 
nourishment  of  animals;  of  or  pertaining  to 
animal  alimentation. 

zoozanthella  (z6"6-zan-thera),  n. ;  pi.  zooxan- 
thellie  (-e).  [NL.,'<  Gr.  f<5ov,  animal,  +  ^avOdg, 
yellow,  +  -ella.]  One  of  the  yellow  pigmentary 
particles,  or  minute  corpuscles  of  yellow  color- 
ing matter,  found  in  certain  radiolarians. 

ZOOZOO  (z8'z8),  n,  [Imitative;  of.  coo,  croo,] 
The  wood-pigeon.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

zope(z6p),».  [G.]  A  certain  fresh-water  bream 
of  Europe,  Abramis  ballerus. 

Zopherus  (zof 'e-rus),  n.    [NL.  (Laporte,  1840), 

<  Gr.  fo^epiif,  diisky,  <  (Stjios,  darkness,  gloom.] 
A  genus  of  tenebrionid  beetles,  remarkable  for 
their  large  size,  bold  scidpture,  and  special  col- 
oration, the  elytra  having  shining  callosities. 
About  15  species  are  known,  all  from  South 
America,  Mexico,  and  the  southwestern  United 
States. 

zopilote  (z6-pi-16'te),  n.  [Also  tzopUoU;  <  Mex. 
tzopilotl.]  One  of  the  smaller  American  vul- 
tures or  CatharUdse,  as  the  turkey-buzzard  or 
carrion-crow ;  a  gallinazo ;  a  urubu.  See  owa^, 
and  cuts  under  Cathartes  and  urubu. 

zopissa  (zo-pis'a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gtr.  ^&maaa,  pitch 
and  wax  from  old  ships,  <  fu-  (?)  +  mff<ro,  pitch: 
see  pitch^.]  In  med.,  a  mixture  of  pitch  and 
tar,  impregnated  with  salt  water,  scraped  from 
the  sides  of  ships,  formerly  used  in  external 
applications  as  having  resolutive  and  desioea- 
tive  properties.    Simmonds. 

zoppo  (tsop'po),  a.    [It.]    In  music,  "limping," 

alternately  with  and  without  syncopation Alia 

zoppa,  a  duple  or  quadruple  movement  in  which  there  is 
a  syncopation  in  the  midst  of  each  measure,  giving  the 

metric  figure  |  J   J     J   |   J  d     J  |- 
zorgite  (zdr'git),  n.    [<  Zorge  (see  def .  )  +  4teK] 

A  metallio  mineral  consisting  of  the  selenides 

of  lead  and  copper,  found  at  Zorge,  in  the  Harz 

mountains. 
zoril,  zorille  (zor'il),  n,     [<  F.  zorille  (BufEon), 

<  Sp.  zorilla,  eoriVa  (>  NL.  zorilla),  dim.  of 
zorra,  zorro,  a  fox.]  1.  An  AMcan  animal  of 
the  genus  Zorilla. —  2.  Some  Central  or  South 
American  skunk ;  one  of  the  MephilxnsB,  as  the 
conepate;  a  zorriuo.  See  cut  under  Conepa- 
tus. 

Zorilla  (zo-ril'a),  n.  [NL.  (J.  E.  Gray):  see 
zoril.]  1.  A  genus  of  African  skunk-like  quad- 
rupeds, representing  the  subfamily  ZoriTWrm. 
Mie  common  zoril,  or  mariput,  is  Z.  striata  (or  IcUmyxzo- 
rUla),  a  nocturnal,  burrowing,  carnivorous  animal,  capable 
of  emitting  a  very  fetid  odor,  like  a  skunk.  It  is  aa  large 
as  a  small  house-cat,  and  is  entirely  striped  and  spotted 


striped  Zoril  (Zorilla  striatal. 

with  black  and  white,  thus  closely  resembling  the  small 
American  skunk  figured  under  SpUogdle.  The  genus  is 
also  called  B]u:i)dogale.  and  Ictonyx.  Ite  name  Zorilla  is 
quite  recent;  but  zoriUa  as  a  specific  New  Latin  name  iB 
more  than  a  century  old,  having  long  designated  a  com- 
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poBite  species  In  which  the  African  zorll  was  confounded 
with  some  American  skunks:  whence  also  the  two  senses 
of  zarU  (which  see). 
2.   n.  c]  A  zoril. 

ZorillinaB  (zor-i-li'ne),».j)?.  [NL.,  <  Zorilla  + 
-ime.l  An  African  subfamily  of  Mv^telidie,  rep- 
resented by  the  genus  Zorilla;  the  zorils,  or 
skunk-liie  quadrupeds  of  Africa.  They  are 
closely  related  to  the  American  skunks,  or  Me- 
phiUnse.    See  cut  under  Zorilla. 

zorilline  (zor'l-lin),  a.  Besembling  or  related 
to  animals  of  the  genus  Zorilla;  pertaining  to 
the  Zorillinse. 

Zoroaster  (z6-ro-as't6r),  n.  [NL.  (Thomas, 
1873),  pun  on  Zoroaster  (see  Zoroastriam),  in- 
volving KL.  aster,  starfish.]  In  zool.,  a  gen\is 
of  stamshes,  giving  name  to  the  Zoroasteridse, 
and  containing  such  species  as  Z.  fulgens,  of 
the  North  Atlantic. 

Zoroasteridse  (z6"'ro-as-ter'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Zoroaster  +  •idle.']  A  family  of  starfishes,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Zoroaster,  it  contains  forms  with 
very  small  hody,  very  long  arms,  and  qnadriseriate  water- 
feet,  attaining  a  diameter  of  8  or  10  Inches. 

Zoroastrian  (zo-ro-as'tri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
Zoroastres  (>  B.  Zoroaster),  the  L.  form  of  the 
Old  Pers.  name  Zarathustra,  +  4an.']  I,  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Zoroaster,  the  founder  of  the 
Mazdayasnian  or  ancient  Persian  religion ;  re- 
lating to  or  connected  with  Zoroastrianism. 

II.  n.  Oneof  the  followers  of  Zoroaster,  now 
represented  by  the  Gnebers  and  Parsees  of  Per- 
sia and  Lidia ;  a  fire-worshiper. 

Zoroastrianism  (z6-ro-as'tri-an-izm),  n.  [<  Zo- 
roastrian +  -ism.]  The  system  of  rel^ous 
doctrine  taught  by  Zoroaster  and  his  follow- 
ers in  the  Avesta;  the  religion  prevalent  in 
Persia  till  its  overthrow  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans in  the  seventh  century,  and  still  held 
by  the  Guebers  and  Parsees,  and  commonly, 
though  incorrectly,  called  fire-worsMp.  The  re- 
ligion is  dual,  recognizing  two  creative  powers — Ormuzd 
(Ahuramazda),  the  god  of  light  and  creator  of  all  that 
is  good,  with  six  principal  and  Innumerahle  Inferior 
amshaspands,  or  ministers  of  good,  and  Ahriman  (Angra- 
malnyus),  the  god  of  darkness  and  creator  of  evil,  with  a 
corresponding  number  of  devs,  or  ministers  of  evil.  Zo- 
roaster taught  that  Ormuzd  created  man  with  free  will; 
that  his  state  after  death  depends  upon  the  preponderance 
of  good  or  evil  in  his  life,  an  intermediate  state  being  pro- 
vided for  those  in  whom  these  principles  are  evenly  bal- 
anced ;  and  that  Ormuzd  will  finally  prevail  over  Ahriman 
in  the  constant  war  between  them,  and  redeem  him  and 
his  ministers,  as  well  as  man,  from  all  evil. 

Zoroastrism  (zo-ro-as'trizm),  n.  [<  L.  Zoro- 
astres, Zoroaster,  4-  Asm.']  Same  as  Zoroastri- 
anism.    [Eare.] 

All  these  alleged  facts  conspire  to  prove  iTn&t  Zoroastrism 
and  its  Scriptures  had  their  origin  in  eastern  Iran  before 
the  rise  of  Median  or  Persian  dominion. 

Amer.  Antiq.,  IX.  118. 

zorra  (zor'a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Sp.  zorra,  fern,  of  zorro, 
a,  fox.]  A  South  American  skunk:  same  as  atolc. 

zorrino  (zo-re'no),*!.  [Sp.  Amer.,  dim.  of  Sp. 
zorro,  fox.]  A  South  American  skunk.  The 
skunks  of  the  Neotropical  region  belong  to  the  same  sub- 
family (Meph-U/insB)  as  the  others  of  America,  but  are  ge- 
nerically  diflereat,  and  like  the  conepate. 

zorro  (zor'6),  n.  [Sp.,  a  fox.]  One  of  the  South 
American  fox-wolves,  as  Canis  azarse.  Encyc. 
Brit.,  XVm.  353. 

zorzico,  n.  [Basque.]  A  kind  of  song  in  quin- 
tuple or  septuple  rhythm  common  among  the 
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In  shallow  bays  and  other  waters,  often  forming  large 
masses,  growing  from  slender  creeping  rootstocks.  The 
long  narrowly  linear  two-ranked  leaves  are  the  place  of 
attachment  of  great  numbers  of  algse,  and  the  feeding- 
places  of  many  of  the  smaller  forms  of  animal  life.  Z. 
marina  is  known  in  America  as  eel^graee  and  in  England 


I,  Flotrerinif  Plant  of  Grass-wrack  or  Eel-^ass  iZtatera  mart'tta) ; 
a,  the  spadix ;  a,  anther ;  6,  pistil ;  c,  fruit. 

as  grasS'ioraekf  also  as  Uirtte-grass,  sweet-grass,  and  heU- 
ware;  when  dried,  it  is  used,  under  the  name  of  alva  mor 
rlna,  sea-sedge,  or  sea-hay,  for  stuffing  mattresses  and  as 
bedding  for  horses.  This,  together  with  the  related  Cymo- 
docea  sequorea,  constitutes  Uie  glazier'a-seaweed  of  Eng- 
land.   Z.  nana  of  Europe  is  known  as  dwarf  grass-wrack. 

Zosterese  (zos-te're-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Kunth, 
1841),  <  Zosiera  +  -6*.]  A  tribe  of  monocoty- 
ledonous  plants,  of  the  order  Naiaclacese.  It  is 
characterized  by  unisexual  flowers  on  a  flattened  spadix 
without  a  perianth,  and  with  a  subulate  or  capillary 
stigma.  The  2  genera,  Phyllospadix  and  Zostera  (the  type), 
are  submerged  grassy  plants  of  sea-water,  the  former  in- 
cluding 2  species,  both  natives  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States. 

Zosterops  (zos-te'rops),  n.  [NL.  (Vigors  and 
HorsfieM,  1826),  <  Gr.  ^uaHip,  a  girdle,  +  &ip, 
eye.]  1.  A  very  extensive  genus  of  Melipha- 
gidse  (also  referred  to  the  Dicieidse),  giving 
name  to  the  subfamily  Zosteropinse,  charactfer- 
ized  among  related  genera  by  the  absence  or 
spurious  character  of  .the  first  primary,  and 
named  from  the  conspicuous  orbital  ring  of 
most  of  its  members.  The  genus  is  now  held  to 
cover  a  number  of  forms  which  have  been  made  types  of 
several  (about  8)  other  genera.  They  are  known  as  white- 
eyes  and  silver-eyes.  The  range  of  the  genus  in  this  broad 
sense  is  very  extensive,  embracing  most  of  Africa,  all  of 
India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  China,  and  Japan,  the  Malay  Pe- 
ninsula and  Archipelago,  the  Papuan  Islands,  Australia, 
Tasmania,  and  most  of  the  Polynesian  islands,  Including 
K^ew  Zealand.  The  bill  is  about  as  long  as  the  head, 
straight,  and  broad  at  the  base.  The  pattern  of  colora> 
tion  is  characteristic,  consisting  of  olives  and  yellows  as 
the  ground-colors,  and  the  diagnostic  white  eye-ring  of 
most  species.  The  sexes  are  alike  in  plumage.  The  size 
is  very  small,  only  4  or  5  Inches.  About  85  species  are 
recoipoized  as  valid.    The  type  is  Z.  cservlescens,  of  Aus- 


Zosmeridse  (zos-mer'i-de),  n.  pi,  [NL.  (Doug- 
las and  Scott,  1865),  <  Zosmerus  +  -idee.]  A 
family  of  heteropterous  insects,  of  the  super- 
family  Coreoidea,  forming  a  transition  between 
the  Lygsndie  and  the  Tingitidx,  but  by  the 
structure  of  the  abdomen  more  nearly  related 
to  the  former  than  to  the  latter.  It  contains 
only  the  Old  World  genus  Zosments. 

Zosmerus  (zos'me-ms),  n.  [NL.  (Laporte,  1833), 
irreg.  <  Gr.  fu/io,  a  girdle,  <  i^awvvat^  girdle.]  A 
genus  of  Old  World  heteropterous  insects,  typi- 
cal of  the  family  Zosmeridee. 

zoster  (zos't6r),  n.  [<  Gr.  ^uar^p,  a  girdle,  < 
(iMvivai,  girdle :  see  zone.]  1.  In  anc.  Gr.  cos- 
tume, a  belt  or  girdle ;  originally,  a  warriors' 
belt  round  the  loins,  afterward  any  girdle  or 
zone,  but  chiefly  one  of  a  kind  worn  by  men. 

The  chiton  ...  is  girt  round  under  the  breastj  to  keep 
It  from  falling,  by  a  girdle  (zoster).  Eneyc.  Brit.,  VI.  463. 

2.  Same  as  herpes  zoster  (which  see,  under  her- 
pes). 
Zostera  (zos-te'ra),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus,  1753), 
so  called  from  the  long  tape-like  leaves ;  <  Gr. 
I^aariip,  a  girdle :  see  zoster  J]  A  genus  of  aquatic 
plants,  of  the  order  Naiadacese,  type  of  the  tribe 
Zosterese.  it  is  characterized  by  monoeoious  flowers  and 
ovoid  caipels.  The  4  species  are  natives  of  marine  waters 
of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  World.    They  grow  immersed 


Silver-eye  or  White-eye  {Zosterops  carulescens). 

tralia,  the  Chatham  Islands,  and  New  Zealand,  the  ceru- 
lean creeper,  and  rusty-sided  warbler  of  the  older  orni- 
thologists. Z.  madagascariensis  is  the  white-eyed  warbler 
of  Latham.  Z.  olivacea  is  the  olive  creeper  of  Bourbon 
(S^union).  Z.  maurUiana  is  the  Maurice  warbler  of  Mau- 
ritius. Z.  lugvbris,  Z.  harhomca,  Z.  chloronota,  Z.  falUm, 
Z.  leueopJuea,  Z.  mudleri,  Z.  finschi,  and  Z.  senegalensis 
have  severally  been  made  types  of  other  genera.  Some 
of  these  birds  have  been  placed  in  Dicaewm,  and  are 
among  those  known  to  the  French  ornithologists  as  sout- 
mamgas. 

2.  \l.  e.]  Any  bird  of  this  genus. 
ZOtheca  (zo-the'ka),  n. ;  pi.  zothecse  (-se).     [< 
Gr.  (oB^ioi,  "<  fvp,  live^  +  B^iai,  a  receptacle :  see 
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theca.]  In  anc.  arch.,  a  niche  or  an  alcove;  also, 
a  small  living-room„or  room  used  by  day,  as  op- 
posed to  a  sleeping-room  or  dormitory. 
Zouave  (z§-av'),  n.  [F.,  from  the  name  of  a 
tribe  inhabiting  Algeria.]  1.  A  soldier  be- 
longing to  a  corps  of  light  infantry  in  the 
French  army,  distinguished  for  their  dash,  in- 
trepidity, and  hardihood,  and  for  their  peculiar 
drill  and  showy  Oriental  uniform.  The  Zouaves 
were  organized  in  Algeria  In  1831,  and  consisted  at  first  of 
two  battalions  chiefiy  of  Kabyles  and  other  natives,  but 
ultimate^  became  almost  entirely  French,  with  Increased 
numbers.  They  served  exclusively  in  .Algeria  till  1864, 
and  afterward  fought  in  European  wars. 
2.  A  member  of  one  of  the  volxmteer  regiments 
of  the  Union  army  in  the  American  civil  war 
(1861-5)  which  adopted  the  name  and  to  some 
extent  imitated  the  dress  of  the  French  Zou- 
aves.— Papal  or  pontifical  Zouaves,  a  corps  of  French 
soldiers  organized  at  Some  in  1860  for  the  defense  of  the 
temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope,  under  Gen.  lamoricifere, 
one  of  the  first  commanders  of  the  Algerian  Zouaves. 
After  obstinately  resisting  the  entrance  of  the  Italian 
government  into  Kome  in  1870,  they  served  in  France 
against  the  Germans  and  the  Commune,  and  in  1871  were 
disbanded. 

Zouave-jacket  (z§-av'jak"et),  n.  1.  A  short 
jacket,  not  reaching  to  the  waist,  cut  away  in 
front:  a  part  of  the  Zouave  uniform. — 2.  A 
similar  jacket,  usually  ornamented,  with  or 
without,  sleeves,  worn  by  women. 

zounds  (zoundz),  interj.  [For  'swounds,  abbr. 
of  God?s  wounds,  referring  to  the  wounds  of 
Christ  on  the  cross;  one  of  the  Innumerable 
oaths  having  reference  to  Christ's  passion.] 
An  exclamation  formerly  used  as  an  oath  or  as 
an  expression  of  anger  or  wonder. 

Zownds,  sir  1  then  I  insist  on  your  quitting  the  room  di- 
rectly. SIteridan,  School  for  Scandal,  v.  3. 

zoutch  (zouch),  V.  t.  [Origin  obscure.]  To  stew, 
as  flounders,  whitings,  gudgeons,  eels,  etc.jWith 
just  enough  of  liquid  to  cover  them.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

Zr.    In  chem.,  the  symbol  for  zirconium. 

zucchetta  (tsiik-ket'ta),  n.  [It.  zucchetta,  a 
small  gourd,  a  skullcap,  dim.  of  zucca,  a 
gourd.]  1.  InthejBoOT.  Cath.  C7ft,the  skullcap 
of  an  ecclesiastic,  covering  the  tonsure.  That 
of  a  priest  is  black,  of  a  bishop  purple,  of  a  car- 
dinal red,  and  of  the  Pope  white.  Also  written 
zucchetta. —  2.  A  late  form  of  burganet,  dis- 
tinguished by  having  a  movable  nasal,  hinged 
cheek-pieces,  and  an  articulated  couvre  nuque. 

ZUfolO,  ZUffolo  (z6'fo-16),  n.  [It.  zufolo,  <  zu- 
fola/re,  hiss,  whistle.']  A  little  flute  or  flageo- 
let, especially  such  as  is  used  in  teaching  birds. 

ZUjgfun  falcon.    See  falcon. 

zuisin,  n.  The  American  widgeon,  Mareca  ameri- 
cana.    'Webster's  Diet.,  1890.    [Local,  TJ.  S.] 

zules,  zulis,  n.  In  'her.,  a  chess  rook  used  as 
a  bearing. 

Zulu  (zo'lo),  n.  and  a.  [Also  Zooloo;  S.  Afri- 
can.] I.  n.  A  member  of  a  warlike  and  supe- 
rior branch  of  the  Kafir  race  of  South  .Africa, 
divided  into  many  tribes,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  several  tribes  of  Zulus  established  a 
Idngdom  including  the  present  British  colony  of  Natal  and 
the  country  north  of  it  called  Znluland,  which  was  broken 
up  and  mostly  absorbed  by  the  British  and  the  Boers  div- 
ing a  succession  of  wars  ending  in  1883. 

II,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Zulus:  as,  the 
Zulula,Tigaa.ge  (a  principal  member  of  the  Bantu 

group  of  languages)  or  government Zulu  cloth, 

a  fine  twilled  woolen  cloth  used  as  a  background  for  em- 
broidery.   Diet,  of  Needlework. 

Zulu-Kafir  (zS'lS-kaffer),  n.    Same  as  Kafir,  3. 

zumbooruk  (zum'b8-ruk),  n.  [Also  zwmbooruck, 
zomhoruh,  zambooraJc;  <  Hind.  Pers.  Ar.  zam- 
Imrak,  <  Turk,  zamburdk,  a  small  gun,  dim.  of 
-Ar.  zambvir,  a  hornet.]  A  small  cannon  mount- 
ed on  a  swivel,  usually  shorter  and  with  larger 
bore  than  the  zingal.  in  English  writings  the  name 
is  especially  applied  to  such  a  piece  carried  on  a  camel, 
the  pivot  which  suppoi'ts  it  being  erected  on  the  saddle 
in  front  of  the  rider. 

Eighteen  or  twenty  camels,  caparisoned  in  the  Bajah's 
colours  of  red  and  white,  with  Txmiboir'uks,  or  swivel  guns, 
mounted  on  their  backs. 

W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  II.  237. 

zumic  (zu'mik),  a.    An  improper  form  of  zymic. 

zumologic,  zumology,  etc.  Same  as  zymologic, 
etc. 

Zuni  (zo'nye),  n.  [Amer.  Ind.]  A  member  of 
the  best-known  community  or  tribe  of  the  semi- 
civilized  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  living 
in  a  village  of  the  same  name  on  the  Zufii  river, 
composed  of  large  communal  houses. 

Zunian  (ze'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  ZiMi  +  -an.] 
I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Zunis. 

All  the  Zunian  clay  effigies  of  owls  have  horns  on  their 
heads.  Science,  VI.  268. 

II.  n.  A  Zufli. 


zunyite 

ZlU^te  (zu'ni-it),  w.  [<  ZuHi  (see  def.)  +  -ite^.'] 
A  nuosilicate  of  aluminium,  oecurring  in  glassy 
transparent  tetrahedral' crystals  of  the  hard- 
ness of  quartz :  found  at  the  Zuni  mine  in  Colo- 
rado, 
zurf  (z6rf),  n.    Same  as  garf. 
zwanziger  (tswan'tsi-g6r),  n.    [G.,  <  zwanzig, 
twenty.]    A  silver  coin  of  Austria  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  equivalent  to  20  kreutzers,  and 
worth  &|  pence  English  (about  17  cents). 
ZWieselite  (tswe'zel-it),  n.   [<  Zmiesel  (see  def; ) 
+  -ite^.']    A  variety  of  triplite  found  near  Zwie- 
sel  in  Bavaria. 

Zwinglian  (zwing'-  or  tswing'gli-an),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Zmingli  (see  def.)  +  -an."]  I,  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  TJlrioh  (Huldreich)  Zwingli  (1484- 
1531),  a  Swiss  religious  reformer,  or  his  doc- 
trines. Zwiiigli's  revolt  from  the  Koman  commuiilou 
took  place  at  Zurich  in  1S16,  a  year  before  Luther's,  with 
whom  be  differed  in  denying  tlie  real  presence  in  the  eu- 
charist  iu  any  sense,  and  upon  other  points. 

II.  n.  A  follower  of  Zwingli. 
Zygadenus  (zi-gad'e-nus),  n.  [NL.  (Richard, 
1803),named  from  the  conspicuous  pair  of  glands 
at  the  base  of  the  sepals  in  Z.  glaherrimus;  < 
Gr.  fuy(}v,  a  yoke,  -1-  adi^,  gland.]  A  genus  of 
liliaceous  plants,  of  the  tribe  Veratrese.  it  is 
vbaracterized  by  pedlcelled  flowers  with  a  flattish  peri- 
anth nearly  equaled  in  its  length  by  the  stamens,  and 
narrow  angled  seeds  without  prominent  wings.  The  10 
species  are  natives  of  Siberia,  and  of  North  America  in- 
cluding Mexico.  They  are  perennials  with  a  horizontal 
rootstock  or  a  coated  bulb,  producing  an  erect  stem  uu- 
brauched  beneath  the  terminal  raceme  or  paaicle,  which 
consists  of  numerous  whitish  or  greenish  flowera.  The 
long  linear  leaves  are  radical  or  crowded  toward  the  base 
of  the  stem.  The  poisonous  root  of  Z,  venenosus  of  the 
northwestern  United  States  is  Imown  as  death  camass  and 
as  hog's  potato^  being  innocuous  to  hogs  and  greedily  eaten 
by  them.  Z.  glaums  extends  northward  to  Kotzebue 
Sound.  Z.  glt^errvmvs  and  Z.  letmanthmdes,  sometimes 
referred  to  Amianthium^  are  tall  wand-like  species  with 
conspicuous  white  or  cream-colored  compound  racemes, 
resembling  the  black  cohosh. 
Zygadite  (zig'a-dit),  n.  [<  Gr.  ^vyddvv,  jointly, 
<  (vyiv,  a  yoke :  see  yoke^.']  A  variety  of  albite, 
occurring  in  thin  tabular  twin  crystals:  it  is 
found  at  Andreasberg  in  the  Harz. 
Zygsena  (zi-5e'na),  n.  [NL.  (Fabricius,  1775), 
'Gr.  Z'byaiva,  supposed  to  mean  the  hammer- 
headed  shark.]  1.  In  eniom.,  a  genus  of  moths, 
typical  of  the  family  Zygsmidse,  the  species  of 
which  are  known  as  })urnet-moths,  as  Z.  minos, 
the  transparent  burnet;  Z.  trifolM,  the  five- 
spotted  bumet;  Z.  lonicerse,  the  narrow-bor- 
dered burnet;  Z.  fiUpendulse,  the  six-spotted 
bumet ;  etc.  It  was  at  first  coextensive  with  the  fam- 
ily, but  now  includes  only  those  forms  that  have  the  an- 
tennae claviform,  a  little  longer  than  the  body;  the  wings 
elongate,  and  spotted;  the  palpi  short,  hairy, and  acute; 
and  the  larvse  contracted,  stout,  hairy,  and  transforming  in 
a  fusiform  parchment-like  cocoon.  Nearly  100  species  are 
known,  of  which  62  occur  in  Europe,  the  others  in  Asia 
and  Africa ;  26  are  British.  The  larree  are  remarkable  in 
iiibernating  in  the  half-grown  condition.  Some  entomol- 
ogists change  the  namb  to  Anthrocera,  because  it  is  the 
same  as  the  genus  Zygana  in  ichthyology ;  but  this  is 
a  mistake,  for  entomology  has  the  prior  claim  upon  the 
name,  and  it  is  the  genus  of  fishes  that  should  not  be 
named  Zygoma. 

2.  In  iehth.,  a  genus  of  sharks,  so  named  by 
Cuvier  inl817:  the  hammerheads:  now  called 
Sphyrna  (which  see).  See  cut  under  hammer- 
head. 
zygsenid  (zi-ge'nid),  o.  and  n.  I.  a.  In  entom. 
and  ichth.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  ZygsmidsB, 
as  a  moth  or  a  shark. 

II.  n.  A  member  of  the  family  Zygxnides, 
whether  in  entomology  or  in  ichthyology. 

Also  zi/genid,  nygsenoid. 
Zygsnidse  (zi-je'ni-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Leach, 
1819),<  Zygsena,  1,  +  ■4dss.']  1 .  In  entom.,  a  fam- 
ily of  hawk-moths,  named  from  the  genus  ^- 
gsma:  also  wrongly  called  Anthroceridse.  The 
family  comprises  a  more  or  less  definite  and  characteris- 
tic series  of  moths  intermediate  between  the  Bombycidas 
and  the  Caslniidce.  By  most  modern  authors  a  section 
of  the  old  family  Zygxnidee  is  separated  into  a  family 
AgaristiiUe.  The  Zygsemdee  proper  have  pectinate  an- 
tennae, rather  narrow  wings  rounded  at  the  tip,  and  a  vena/, 
lion  similar  to  the  arctians.  Their  larvae  are  short,  hairy, 
and  transform  in  cocoons  composed  entirely  of  silk  or 
mainly  of  hair.  The  European  forms  belong  mainly  to 
Zygama,  while  the  principal  American  genera  are  Proeris, 
Harrisina,  Ctemteha,  Lycomorpha,  and  Olaucosrls,  the  lat- 
ter containing  more  than  100  South  American  species. 
Euchramia  is  another  large  genus,  comprising  more  than 
160  species,  mainly  South  American.  See  cut  under  Pro- 
eris. Also  Zygmnee,  Zygemides,  Zygsenoidea,  and  Zyge- 
nides. 

2.  In  ichth.,  a  family  of  sharks,  named  from  the 
genus  Zygsena :  now  called  Sphyrnidai  (which 
see).  See  out  under  hammerhead. 
zygsenine  (zi-je'nin),  a.  [<  Zygsena  +  -tn«i.] 
In  ichth.,  same  as  zygsenid. 
zygaenoid  (zi-je'noid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Zygsena  + 
-oid.'\    Same  as 
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zygal  (zi'gal),  a.  \izyg-on  +  -al.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaimng'to  a  zygon ;  connecting,  as  a  yoke. 
—  2.  Formed  like  the  letter  H,  with  a  cross- 
bar connecting  two  other  bars.    See  zygon. 

The  frequency  of  the  aygal  or  H-shaped  form  of  fissure 
[of  the  brain]. 

Buck's  Handbook  of  Med.  Seienees,  VIII.  125. 

[Bare  in  both  uses.] 
zygantrum  (zi-gan'trum),  n.;  pi.  gygantra  (-trS). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  fuyiiv,  yoke,  +  avrpov,  cave.]  In 
herpet,  the  fossa 
upon  the  posterior 
face  of  the  neural 
arch  of  a  vertebra 
of  serpents  and 
some  lizards,  for 
the  reception  of 
the  zygosphene  of 
a  succeeding  ver- 
tebra, the  series 
of  vertebras  being 
more  effectively 
interlocked  there- 
by than  is  ac- 
complished      by 

tha   ^vffnTiOTihvspH  ""  python,  showing  «.,  the  zygantrum  j 

ine   Zygapopnyses  j,,,    postzygapophysisj    if,  transverse 

alone.         Compare  process;    «j,  neural  spine;   nc.  neural 

.         __  J  -^     „  canal ;  c,  convex  posterior  face  of  cen- 

cirt    under    zygo-  tmm. 
sphene. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  arch  above  the  neural  canal 
is  produced  into  a  strong  wedge-shaped  zygosphene,  which 
fits  into  a  corresponding  zygantrum  of  the  next  preceding 
vertebra,  and  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  arch  there 
is  a  zygantrum  for  the  zygosphene  of  the  next  preceding 
[read  succeeding]  vertebra.     Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  201. 

zygapophysial  (zi-gap-o-fiz'i-al),  a.  [<  zyga- 
popTiysis  +  -al.}  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  zyga- 
pophysis;  articular,  as  a  vertebral  process. 

zygapophysis  (zi-ga-pof 'i-sis),  n. ;  pi.  zyga- 
pophyses  (-sez).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  (vydv,  yoke,  + 
ajr6(l>vaig,  process:  see  apophysis.^  A  process- 
upon  the  neural  arch  of  a  vertebra  correspond- 
ing to  that  called  oMique  or  articular  in  hu- 
man anatomy,  provided  with  a  facet  for  ar- 
ticulation with  the  same  process  of  a  preceding 
or  succeeding  vertebra,  thus  serving  to  inter- 
lock the  series  of  vertebral  arches.  There  are 
normally  two  pairs  of  zygapophyses  to  a  vertebra,  the  two 
processes  (riglit  and  left)  which  are  situated  upon  the  an- 
terior border  of  any  arch  being  called  prezygapophyses, 
and  those  upon  the  posterior  border,  postzygapophyses. 
Each  pair  of  any  one  vertebra  articulates  with  the  other 
pair  of  the  next  vertebra.  See  cuts  under  cermcdl,  dor- 
sal, endoskeleton,  hypapophysis,  lumba/r,  vertebra,  zyga/nr 
trmn,  and  zygosphetiA. 

zygite  (zi'^t),  n.  [Also  erroneously  zevigite;  < 
Gr.  ^iryiTt/g,  <  l^vydv,  yoke,  cross-beam,  thwart: 
see  sygon.l  In  Gr.  antiq.,  an  oarsman  of  the 
second  or  middle  tier  in  a  trireme.  Compare 
thranite  and  thalamite. 

Zygnema  (zig-ne'ma),  n.  [NL.  (Kiitzing,  1843), 
irreg.  <  Gr.  (vy6v,  yoke,  +  v^/ia,  thread.]    A 

fenus  of  fresh-water  algse,  typical  of  the  or- 
er  Zygnemacese,  having  cells  with  two  axile 
many-rayed  chlorophyl-bodies  near  the  central 
cell-nucleus,  each  containing  a  starch-granule, 
and  the  zygospore  undivided,  mostly  contract- 
ed, and  developed  in  the  middle  space  be- 
tween two  united  pairing-cells  or  in  one  or  the 
other  of  the  eonjugating-eells.  Several  of  the  spe- 
cies are  among  the  commonest  of  fresh-water  algse  in  both 
stagnant  and  running  water,  forming  dense  bright-green 
masses.    See  cuts  under  chlorophyt  and  conjugation. 

Zygnemaceae  (zig-nf-ma'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Zygnema  +  -acese.']  '  A  very  distinct  order  of 
fresh-water  algse,  of  the  class  Conjugatse.  The 
individual  consists  of  a  usually  simple  and  un branched  fila- 
ment of  cells  placed  end  to  end,  and  the  individuals  are 
joined  in  filamentous  families.  The  chlorophyl-mass  is 
diffused  or  of  a  definite  form,  often  forming  a  spiral  band. 
Propagation  is  by  means  of  zoospores  which  result  from 
conjugation.  See  Conjugatse,  conjugation,  (with  cut),  and 
cut  under  chlorophyl. 

Zygnemeae  (zig-ne'mf-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Zyg- 
nema +  -ese.']  A  subfamily  or  tribe  of  fresh- 
water algae,  of  the  order  Zygnemacese,  charac- 
terized by  having  a  mostly  contracted,  undi- 
vided zoospore,  which  after  a  period  of  rest 
develops  into  a  germ-cell. 

zygobranch  (zi'go-brangk),  a,  and  n.     [<  Gr. 
Ivy6v,  yoke,  pair,  -f-  pp^x^a,  gills:  see  hran- 
cMse.']    I.  a.  ZygobranoMate. 
II.  n.  A  zygobranehiate  moUusk. 

ZygobrancUa  (zi-go-brang'M-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. : 
see  zygobranch.']    Same  as  Zygohranchiata. 

ZygobrancMata  (zi-go-brang-ki-a'ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  *zygobranchiatus :" see  zygo- 
branehiate.'] An  order  or  suborder  of  Gas- 
tropoda, having  paired  gill-combs,  or  right  and 
left  ctenidia,  symmetrically  disposed  in  the 
pallial  chamber  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  a  pair 
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of  osphradia  or  olfactory  tracts,  paired  neph- 
ridia  of  unequal  size,  and  distinct  sexes.  As  an 
ordinal  group,  it  contains  the  ormers  or  sea-eais,  the  pleu- 
rotomarioids,  the  keyhole-limpets,  and  the  true  limpets, 
and  is  divided  into  Ctenidiobranchiata  and  PhyUidiobran- 
chiata  (the  latter  being  the  Patellidee  alone).  Also  called 
Zeugolyranchia,  Zygobranchia.  See  cuts  under  abalone, 
Fissurellidte,  Patelld,patelliform,  Pleurotomaria,  Pleuro- 
tomariida,  and  sea-ear. 

zygobranehiate  (zi-go-brang'ki-at),  a.  and  n. 
[<  NL.  *zygobranchiatus,  <  Gr.  ivydv,  yoke,  -I- 
ppdyxta,  gills:  see  branchiate.]  I.  a.  Having 
paired  and  as  it  were  yoked  gills  or  ctenidia,  as 
certain  moUusks ;  having  the  characters  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Ziygobranchiata;  zygobranch. 
II.  n.  Any  member  of  the  ZygobrancMata. 

zygocardiac  (zi-go-kar'di-ak),  a.  [<  Gr.  fuydf, 
yoke,  +  KapSia  =  E.  heart:  see  cardiac.]  Not- 
ing a  certain  hard  protuberance  of  the  stomach 
of  a  crustacean,  formed  by  a  thickening  of  the 
chitinous  lining  of  the  cardiac  division  (in  the 
crawfish  an  elongated  posterolateral  ossicle, 
connected  with  the  lower  end  of  the  antero- 
lateral ossicle,  and  passing  upward  and  back- 
ward to  become  continuous  with  the  pyloric 
ossicle) :  correlated  -mth.  pteroeardiae  and  uro- 
cardiac. 

zygodactyl,  zygodactyle  (zi-go-dak'til),  a.  and 
n.  [<  NL.  "zygodactylus,  <  Gr.  ^vydv,  yoke,  -I- 
6diiTvh)g,  finger,  toe.]  I,  o.  In  ornith.,  yoke- 
toed:  noting  those  birds,  or  the  feet  of  those 
birds,  which  have  the  toes  disposed  in  pairs, 
two  before  and  two  behind,  in  all  yoke-toed  birds, 
excepting  the  trogons,  it  is  the  outer  anterior  toe  which 
is  reversed ;  in  trogons,  the  inner  anterior  one.  See  cut 
under  pair-toed  and  parrot. 

II.  n.  A  yoke-toed  bird;  a  bird  having  the 
toes  arranged  in  pairs. 

Zygodactyla  (zi-go-dak'ti-la),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Brandt,  1835),  fern,  of  *zygodactylus :  see  ^go- 
dactylaus.]  1 .  A  genus  of  acalephs,  of  the  family 
.^quoreidse.  it  includes  some  large  jellyfishea,  6  or  g 
inches  in  diameter,  with  long  violet  streamers,  found  in 
the  north  Atlantic  waters. 

2.  A  section  of  pachydermatous  mammals,  cor- 
responding to  the  Siddse  in  a  broad  sense;  the 
swine.  The  name  implied  the  cloven  hoof  of  these  ani- 
mals. In  distinction  from  the  soliduugulate  or  multun- 
gulate  hoot  of  the  quadrupeds  with  which  swine  were 
formerly  classed  as  Pachydermata.  See  Artiodactyla, 
(with  cut). 

Zygodactylae(zi-go-dak'ti-le), m.^Z.  [NL.:  see 
Zygodactyla.]  A  group  of  arb.oneole  non-pas- 
serine birds  whose  toes  are  yoked  in  pairs,  two 
before  and  two  behind:  synonymous  with  Soart- 
sores  (which  see).  The  group  is  artificial,  being  framed 
with  reference  to  the  single  uiaracter  expressed  in  the 
name,  insistence  upon  which  brings  together  some  birds 
which  belong  to  different  orders,  as  Psittam  and  Picariee, 
separates  the  picarian  families  which  are  not  yoke-toed 
from  their  near  relatives  which  are  yoke-toed,  and  ignores 
the  exceptional  zygodactylism  of -the  trogons.  Various 
attempts — aa  by  Blyth  (1849X  Sunde  vail  (1872),  an  d  Sclater 
(18S0) — to  restrict  the  name  to  a  part  of  the  birds  it  origi- 
nally designated,  and  retain  it  in  the  system  in  a  stricter 
sense,  have  not  been  entirely  successful  Also  Zygodactyli. 

zygodactyle,  a.  and  n.    See  zygodactyl. 

zygodactylic  (^"go-dak-tU'ik),  a.  [<  zygodac- 
tyl -I-  4c7]    Same  as  zygodactyl. 

zygodactylism  (zi-go-dak'ti-lizm),  n.  [<  zygo- 
dactyl +  -ism.]  The  yoking  of  the  toes  of  a 
bird's  foot  in  anterior  and  posterior  pairs;  the 
zygodactyl  character  or  condition  of  a  bird  or 
its  toes. 

zygodactylons  (zi-go-dak'ti-lus),  a.  [<  zygo- 
dactyl +  -ous.]    Same  as  zygodactyl. 

Zjgodon  (zi'go-don),  n.  [<  Gr.  fjjytSv,  yoke,  + 
o(5o£'f  {bdovT-)  =  B.  tooth.]  In  zool.,  same  as  Zev- 
glodon,  1.    Owen. 

Z^godont  (zi'go-dont),  a.  [<  Gr.  ^vyAv,  yoke,  + 
odoi)g  (bSovT-)  =  E.  tooth.]  Noting  molar  teeth 
whose  even  number  of  cusps  are  paired  and  a& 
it  were  yoked  together ;  having  such  molars,  ai 
a  mammal  or  a  type  of  dentition. 

It  is  thus  probable  that  trigonodontie  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  earlier  and  more  primitive  form  of  molar  than  those 
of  the  zygodont  (quadriluberoular)  type. 

Amer.  Naturalist,  XXII.  8S2. 

Zygogomphia  (zi-go-gom'fi-a),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  < 

Gr.  fuy(5v,  yoke,  +  yo/^ujiiog,  grinder-tooth.J  In 
Ehrenberg's  classification,  a  division  of  rotifers. 

Zygogramma  (zi-go-gram'a),  «.  [NL.  (Chev- 
rolat,  1843),  <  Ger.  ^vyM),  yoke,  -I-  ypAfi/ia,  let- 
ter.] 1.  A  notable  genus  of  chrysomelid  bee- 
tles, comprising  about  70  American  species, 
mainly  from  South  America  and  IMexico.  By 
most  American  coleopterists  it  is  considered  a  subgenus 
of  Chrysomela,  from  the  typical  forms  of  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  possession  of  a  tooth  on  the  last  tarsal  joint. 
2.  A  genus  of  reptiles.     Cope,  1870. 

zygoite  (zi'go-it),  n.  [<  Gr.  Zvy6v,  yoke,  +  -Jte2,] 
An  organism  resulting  from  the  process  of  zy- 
gosis or  conjugation. 
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zygolabialis  (zi-go-la-bi-a'lis),».:  pi.  gygolaM- 
ales  (-lez).  [NL.,  < zygo{ima)  +  laoiaUs,  labial.] 
The  lesser  zygomatic  muscle ;  tbe  zygomaticus 
minor.    Coites,  1887.  See  first  cut  under  nijwctei. 

zygoma  (zi-go'ma),  n. ;  pi.  zygomata  (-mar-ta). 
[NL.,  <  (jr.  tii/yofia,  the  zygomatic  arch,  also  a 
yoke,  bolt,  bar,  <  t^vymv,  yoke,  join,  <  i:,vy6v, 
a  yoke,  joining:  see  yoke^.']  1.  The  bony  arch 
or  arcade  of  the  cheek,  formed  by  tbe  malar  or 
jugal  bone  and  its  connections:  socalled  because 
it  serves  to  connect  bones  of  the  face  with  those 
of  the  skull  about  the  ear.  in  mammals,  including 
man,  the  zygoma  conslets  of  a  malar  bone  connected  be- 
hind with  the  squamosal  bone,  usually  by  a  zygomatic  pro- 
cess of  the  latter,  and  abutting  in  front  against  a  protuber- 
ance of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  or  of  the  frontal  or 
the  lacrymal  bone,  or  any  of  these.    It  is  usually  a  stout 


Skull  of  Mylodon,  a  gigantic  extinct  sloth,  showing  the  massive 
zygoma  .ff.  with  strong  superior  and  inferior  processes  a,  a'.  (Great- 
ly reduced.) 

bony  arch,  sometimes  with  a  strong  descending  process, 
giving  principal  origin  to  a  masseter  mnscle,  and  bridging 
over  the  temporal  muscle.  It  is  sometimes  a  slender  rod, 
and  may  be  imperfect,  as  in  shrews.  The  part  taken  in  its 
formation  by  the  malar  bone  is  very  variable  in  extent. 
(See  cut  under  gkuU.)  Below  mammals  the  construction 
of  the  zygoma  posteriorly  is  entirely  altered.  In  birds  the 
arch  is  articulated  there  with  the  quadrate  bone,  or  sus- 
pensorium  of  the  lower  jaw,  representing  the  malleus  of  a 
mammal,  and  an  additional  bone,  the  quadi'atojugal,  inter- 
venes between  the  quadrate  and  the  malar  proper.  In  such 
cases  the  anterior  connection  is  more  particularly  with 
the  maxillary  bone,  or  with  this  and  the  lacrymal,  and  the 
zygoma  is  generally  a  slender  rod-like  structure.  (See  cut 
under  Oallinx.')  In  reptiles  further  modifications  occur, 
such  as  the  completion  of  the  arch  behind  by  union  of  the 
jagal  bone  with  the  postfrontal  and  squamosal ;  or  there 
may  be  no  trace  of  a  structure  to  which  the  term  zygoma 
is  properly  applicable,  as  in  the  Ophidia,  in  which  there 
is  no  jugal  or  quadratojugal  bone.  Among  batrachians, 
as  the  frog,  a  zygomatic  arch  is  represented  by  the  con- 
nection of  the  maxillary  bone,  by  means  of  a  quadratojugal 
bone,  with  a  bone  called  tempormnastcnd  (see  cuts  there 
and  under  AnuraX  In  any  case  a  zygoma  consists  of  a 
suborbital  or  postorbital  series  of  ossifications  in  mem- 
brane, or  membrane-bones,  developed  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  maxillary  arch  of  the  embryo  (the  same  that  gives 
rise  to  the  pterygopalatine  bar),  and  when  best  differen- 
tiated is  represented  by  lacrymal,  maxillary,  jugal,  and 
quadratojugal  bones ;  and  its  connection  with  the  sphe- 
noid, as  occurs  in  man,  is  quite  exceptional. 
2.  The  malar  or  jugal  bone  itself,  mthout  its 
connections.  [Bare.] — Sf.  The  cavity  under 
the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone ; 
the  zygomatic  fossa.    Brande. 

zygomatic  (zi-go-mat'ik),  a.  [<  NL.  zygomati- 
cus, <  zygoma,  q.  v.]  In  zool.  and  anat.,  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  malar  or  jugal  bone,  or 
this  bone  and  its  connections ;  constituting  or 
entering  into  the  formation  of  the  zygoma; 
jugal — Zygomatic  apophysis.  Same  as  zygomatie 
process. — Zygomatic  arch,  the  zygoma.  See  cut  under 
ekuU.— Zygomatic  hone,  the  malar.— Zygomatic  oa- 
naJs,  two  canals  in  the  malar  bone  of  man,  through  which 
pass  branches  of  the  superior  maxUlary  nerve ;  the  tempo- 
romalar  canals :  (a)  the  zygomaticofacial,  or  malar,  running 
between  the  orbital  and  anterior  surfaces ;  (6)  the  zygomati- 
cotemporal, or  temporal,  running  between  the  orbital  and 
temporal  surfaces.— Zygomatic  crest,  that  edge  of  the 
human  alisphenoid  which  articulates  with  the  malar. — 
Zygomatic  diameter,  the  greatest  distance  between  the 
zygomatic  arches  of  the  skulL— Zygomatic  fOBSa.  See 
/ossai.— Zygomatic  glands,  lymph-nodes  found  along 
the  course  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery.— Zygomatic 
muscle.  Same  as  zygomaticus. — Zygomatic  process. 
See  process,  and  cuts  under  skull  and  temporal^.— ZygO- 
matlc  suture,  the  squamozygomatic  suture ;  the  immov- 

•  able  connection  of  the  squamosal,  usually  of  its  zygomatic 
process,  with  the  malar  or  jugal  bone.— Zygomatic  tu- 
berosity, that  protuberance  of  the  superior  maxilla  which 
articulates  with  the  malar. 

zygomatic!, ».    Plural  of  zygomaticus. 

zygomatico-auricular  (zi-go-mat"i-ko-a-rik'u- 
lar),  a.  1 .  In  anat.  and  zool.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
tlie  zygoma  and  the  auricle :  as,  a  zygomatico- 
auricular  muscle.  See  zygomatico-auricularis. 
— 2.  In  craniom.,  noting  the  ratio  between 
the  zygomatie  and  auricular  diameters  of  the 
skull,  called  the  zygomatico-auricular  index.  _ 

zygomatico-auricularis  (zi-go-mafi-ko-a-rik- 
u-la'ris),  n.  A  muscle  of  the  external  ear  of 
some  animals,  which  arises  fi'om  the  zygoma 
and  is  inserted  in  the  auricle ;  in  man,  the  at- 
trahens  aurem. 

A  strong  zygomatico-aurieularis  is  also  seen  a£  we  re- 
move the  integuments  of  the  head  [of  the  reindeer]. 

Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1891,  p.  232. 
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zygomaticofacial  (zi-go-mat"i-k6-fa'shal),  a. 
In  anat.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  zygoma  and  the 
face:  specifying  (a)  the  anterior  connections 
of  the  zygoma,  and  (6)  the  anterior  one  of  the 
two  zygomatie  canals  which  traverse  the  malar 
bone  of  man.  See  zygomatic  canals,  under  zy- 
gomatic. 

zygomaticotemporal  (zi-go-mat"i-ko-tem'po- 
ral),  a.  In  anat,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  zygo- 
ma and  the  temporal  bone  or  fossa:  specifying 
(a)  the  posterior  connections  of  the  zygoma 
with  any  element  of  the  temporal  bone,  as  the 
squamozygomatic  of  a  mammal,  and  (6)  the 
posterior  one  of  the  two  zygomatic  canals 
which  traverse  the  malar  bone  of  man.  See 
zygomatic  canals,  under  zygomatic. 

zygomaticus  (zi-go-mat'i-kus),  n.;  pi.  zygo- 
matid  (-si).  [NL. :  see  zygomatic.']  One  of 
several  small  subcutaneous  muscles  arising 
from  or  in  relation  with  the  zygoma,  or  malar 
bone, — ^Zygomaticus  aurlcularis,  a  muscle  of  the  ex- 
ternal ear,  the  attrahens  aureni  of  man,  commonly  called 
zygonuUico-OMricula/rts  (which  see).— Zygomaticus  ma- 
jor, zygomaticus  minor,  two  muscles  of  tbe  face,  aris- 
uig  from  tlie  malar  bone,  inserted  into  the  orbicularis 
oris  at  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  and  serving  to  draw  the 
corner  of  the  mouth  upward  and  outward,  as  in  the  act  of 
laughing.  The  former  is  sometimes  called  diitortor  oris, 
and  the  latter  zygdlabialis.   See  first  cut  tmder  m/usele'^. 

Zygomaturus  (zi"go-ma-tii'rus),  n.  _  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  fiyu/iffi,  the  zygomatic  arch,  -1-  ovpi,  tail.] 

1.  A  genus  of  large  fossil  marsupials  from  the 
Post-tertiary  deposits  of  Australia. — 2.  [Z.  c] 
A  member  of  thas  genns.    Imp.  Diet. 

zygomorphic  (zi-go-m6r'fik),  a.  [<  zygomor- 
ph-oits  -i-  -ic]    In  hot.,  same  as  zygomorphous. 

zygomorphism  (zi-go-mdr'fizm),  n.  [<  zygo- 
morpli-ous  +  -ism.]  '  The  character  of  being 
zygomorphous. 

zygomorphous  (zi-go-m5r'fus),  a.  [<  Gr.  ^vydv, 
yoke,  +  iMpfli,  form.]  Yoke-shaped:  specifi- 
cWly  applied  to  flowers  which  can  be  bisected 
into  similar  halves  in  only  one  plane;  mono- 
symmetrical.  Sachs  extends  the  term  to  cases  where 
bisection  into  similar  halves  is  possible  in  two  planes  at 
right  angles  to  one  another,  the  halves  of  one  section  be- 
ing different  from  the  halves  of  the  other.  Qoebel.  Com- 
pare aetvnomorphous. 

Zygomorphy  (zi'go-m6r-fi),  n.  [<  zygomor- 
pn-ous  +  -j3.]    In  hot.,  same  as  zygomorphism. 

zygomycete  (zi-go-mi'set),  n.  In  hot.,  a  fungus 
belonging  to  the  group  Zygomycetes. 

Zygomycetes  (zi"go-nu-se'tez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
(Jr.  C,vy6v,  yoke,  +"  fiviaiQ,  pi.  /iiiK^eg,  a  mush- 
room.] A  group  of  fungi  characterized  by  the 
production  of  zygospores.  It  embraces  the 
Mucorini,  Mntomophthoreee,  Chytridiacese,  JJsti- 
lagimesB,  etc. 

zygomycetous  (zi"go-mi-se'tus),  a.  In  hot., 
of  or  pertaining  to  tte  Zygomycetes. 

zygon  (zi'gon),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  C,vy6v,  a  yoke, 
cross-bar:  see  yoke^.']  1.  A  connecting  rod  or 
bar;  a  yoke  in  general. 

Zygal  fissures  are  defined  as  * '  H-shaped  or  quadradiate, 

g resenting  a  pair  of  branches  at  either  end  of  a  connecting 
ar  or  yoke,  the  zygon."    A  zygal  fissure  contains  a  bar  or 
zygon,  a  yoke  in  the  most  general  sense.       B.  G.  Wilder. 

2.  In  anat,  an  H-shaped  fissure  of  the  brain, 
■  as  the  paroecipital  fissure,    it  consists  of  anterior 

and  posterior  stipes,  anterior  and  posterior  rami,  and  the 
connecting  bar  (the  zygon  in  strictness).    B.  G.  Wilder. 

Zygonectes  (zi-go-nek'tez),  n.  [NL.  (Agassiz, 
1854),  so  called  because  said  to  swim  in  pairs ; 
<  Gr.  ^iryiv,  yoke,  -I-  v^kttic,  swimmer.]  A  large 
genus  of  small  carnivorous  American  cyprino- 
Qonts ;  the  top-minnows.  They  are  closely  related 
to  the  killiflshes  (Fundulus),  the  technical  difference  be- 
ing chiefly  in  the  smallness  and  backwardness  of  the  dor- 
sal fin,  which  has  usually  leas  than  ten  rays  and  is  com- 
monly inserted  behind  the  front  of  the  anal  fin.  The 
top-minnows  are  on  the  average  smaller  than  the  killi- 
fishes,  being  usually  only  2  or  3  inches  long.  They  are 
surface  swimmers,  and  feed  on  insects.  The  species  are 
numerous,  and  individuals  abundant.  One  of  the  best- 
known  is  Z.  notatus,  common  in  ponds  from  Michigan  to 
Alabama  and  Texas. 

Zygopetalum  (zi-go-^et'a-lmn),  n.  [NL.  (Hook- 
er, 1827),  so  called  with  fef.  to  the  union  of  the 
perianth  with  the  foot  of  the  column;  <  Gr. 
Zvy6i>,  yoke,  -f-  wkralov,  leaf  (petal).]  A  genus 
of  epiphytic  orchids,  of  the  tribe  Vandese  and 
subtribe  Cyrtopodiese.  It  is  characterized  by  showy 
solitary  or  loosely  racemed  flowers  with  spreading  sepals, 
the  lateral  ones  united  to  the  short  foot  of  the  incurved 
column ;  by  a  flattish  lip,  bearing  a  transverse  crest  at  its 
base ;  and  by  an  anther  with  four  obovoid  pollen-masses, 
attached  by  a  rather  broad  stalk  or  gland.  There  are  about 
60  species,  natives  of  tropical  America  from  the  West  In- 
dies and  Mexico  to  Brazil.  They  are  handsome  plants 
with  short  leafy  stems  finally  thickened  into  pseudobulbs. 
Their  leaves  are  two-ranked,  membranous  or  somewhat 
rigid,  and  slightly  plicate  or  with  elevated  veins.  They 
are  highly  prized  in  cultivation  under  glass,  especially  Z. 
Mackaii,  theoriginal  species. 
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Zygophycese  (zi-go-fis'f-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
^vyini,  yoke,  -I-  fvKo^,  seaweed,  +  -e«.]  A  group 
or  order  of  unicellular  or  multicellular  fresh- 
water algaa,  not  now  generally  accepted,  with 
the  cells  single,  or  segregate,  or  geminate,  or 
united  in  a  series.  Multiplication  is  effected  by  divi- 
sion in  one  direction,  and  by  means  of  zygospores  result- 
ing from  the  conjugatiou  of  the  cells.  It  embraces  the 
families  Desitadiaeeee,  Zygnemacea,  etc. 

ZygophyllaceaB  (zi"go-fl-la'8e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Zygophyll-um  +  -acex.'\  Same  as  Zygophyl- 
leas. 

Zygophyllese  (zi-go-fll'f-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (R. 
Brown,  1814),  <  ZygopliyU-um  +  -e».]  An  order 
of  polypetalous  plants,  the  bean-caper  family, 
belonging  to  the  series  Disciflorse  and  the  co- 
hort Geraniales.  it  is  characterized  by  flowers  which 
usually  bear  a  fleshy  disk,  five  free  glandless  sepals,  fila- 
ments augmented  each  by  a  small  scale,  and  a  furrowed 
angled  or  lobed  ovaiy  with  two  or  more  filiform  ovules  in 
each  of  the  four  or  five  cells.  It  includes  about  110  species, 
classed  in  18  genera,  natives  of  tropical  and  warm  cli- 
mates, especially  north  of  the  equator.  They  are  com- 
monly shrubs  or  herbs  with  a  woody  base,  bearing  divari- 
cate branches  jointed  at  their  nodes.  Their  leaves  are 
usually  opposite  and  pinnate  or  composed  of  two  entire 
leaflets ;  the  twin  persistent  stipules  are  sometimes  de- 
veloped into  spines.  The  flowers  are  white,  red,  or  yel- 
low, very  rarely  blue,  usually  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the 
stipules.  The  principal  genera  are  Zygophyllum  (the  type), 
TrOyulut,  Guaiaeum^  and  Fagonia;  10  geliera  are  mono- 
typio;  two  species  of  Guaiaemn  (lignum-vitse)  become 
moderate  trees.  The  woody  species  are  remarkable  for 
the  extreme  hardness  of  their  Wood,  and  several,  as  Guai- 
aernn,  produce  a  bitter  and  acrid  bark.  Their  detersive 
foliage  is  used  in  the  West  Indies  to  scour  fioors.  Some 
of  the  family  are  so  abundant  in  the  Egyptian  desert  as  to 
constitute  a  characteristic  feature  of  its  vegetation. 

Zygophyllum(zi-g6-firum),m.  [NL.  (Linnaeus, 
1737),  <  Gr.  I^irydv,  yoke,  +  tfiiTJM),  leaf.]  A  ge- 
nus of  plants,  type  of  the  order  Zygophyllese. 
It  is  characterized  by  opposite  bifoliolate  leaves,  flowers 
with  four  or  five  petals,  and  a  sessile  ovary  with  tbe  ovules 
fiiced  upon  the  axis.  There  are  about  60  species,  natives 
of  the  Old  World  and  of  Australia.  They  are  diminutive 
shrubs,  often  prostrate,  and  with  spinescent  branches. 
The  leaves  are  opposite,  usually  composed  of  two  fleshy 
leafiets  armed  at  the  base  with  spines  which  represent  stip- 
ules. The  flowers  are  white  or  yellow,  usually  marked 
near  the  base  with  a  purple  or  red  spot.  Z.  Fabago  is  the 
bean-caper  of  the  Levant ;  its  flower-buds  are  used  as  ca- 
pers. The  aromatic  seeds  of  Z.  cocdneum  are  used  by  the 
Arabs  as  pepper.  Several  species  are  of  local  medicinal 
repute— Z.  Pabago  as  a  vermifuge,  and  Z.  timplex,  an 
Arabian  plant  of  nauseous  odor,  as  a  remedy  for  diseases 
of  the  eye. 

zygophyte  (zi'go-fit),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ^vy6v, 
yoke,  +  ijivrdv,  plant.]  A  plant  characterized 
by  the  production  of  zygospores;  a  plant  ip 
which  reproduction  consists  in  a  confluence 
of  two  similar  protoplasmic  masses.  See  cut 
under  conjugation,  4.' 

In  most  of  these  zygophytes  there  is  no  plain  distinction 
of  sex.  G.  L.  Goodaie,  Physiol.  Bot.,  p.  489. 

zygopleural  (zi-go-plo'ral),  a.  [<  Gr.  I^vydv, 
yoke,  +  Tz^evpd,  side.]  Bilaterally  symmetrical 
in  a  strict  sense.  Zygopleural  forms  are  dis- 
tinguished as  dipleitral  and  tetrapleural. 

Zygosaurus  (zl-go-s&'irus),  n.  [NL.  (Eichwald, 
1848),  <  Gr.  (vyw,  yoke,  +  aavpoq,  lizard.]  A 
genus  of  labyrinthodonts,  based  on  Z.  luciu-s 
fi-om  the  Middle  Permian  of  Perm  in  Russia. 

zygose  (zi'gos),  a.  [<  Gr.  C'wyoi',  yoke,  +  -ose 
after  zygosis.']  In  hot,  pertaining  to  or  char- 
acteristic of  zygopis  or  conjugation. 

Zygoselmidse  (zi-go-sel'mi-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Zygoselmis  +  -idsB.]  A  family  of  dimastigate 
eustomatous  flagellate  inf usorians,  named  from 
the  genus  Zygoselmis.  They  have  two  similar 
vibratile  flagella,  and  the  endoplasm  includes 
no  pigmentary  bands. 

Zygoselmis  (zi-go-sel'mis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ^vy&v, 
yoke,  +  aeA/iig,  nopse.]  The  typical  genus  of 
Zygoselmidse.  These  animalcules  are  highly  plastic  and. 
variable  in  form,  with  two  unequal  flagella  from  the  fore 
end,  at  the  base  of  which  are  the  mouth  and  pharynx. - 
Z.  Ttebuloaa  and  Z.  insegualis  inhabit  fresh  water. 

zygosis  (zi-go'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  iiiyaati,  a 
joining  (used  in  sense  of  balancing),  <  ivyovv, 
join,  yoke  :see«3/g'0OTa.]  1.  Asexual  intercourse 
of  protoplasmic  bodies,  resulting  in  their  con- 
fluence and  coalescence ;  the  process  and  re- 
sult of  conjugation  in  protozoans  or  other  of 
the  lowest  organisms.  See  conjugation,  4. —  2. 
leap.']  [NL.  (Forster,  1869).]  Agenusof  hyme- 
nopterous  insects. —  3.  In  hot,  conjugation; 
the  fusion  or  union  of,  two  distinct  cells  or  pro- 
toplasmic masses  for  reproduction.  See  con- 
jugation, 4. 

zygosperm  (zi'go-sperm),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ^vyov, 
yoke,  -I-  cTTtppa,  seed.]  In  hoi.,  same  as  zygo- 
spore. 

zygosphene  (zi'go-sfen),  n.  [<  Gr.  Zvy&D,  yoke, 
+  <7077v,  wedge.]  In  herpet.,  the  wedge-shaped 
process  from  the  fore  part  of  the  neural  arcb 
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of  the  vertebrsB  of  serpents  and  some  lizards, 
which  fits  into  a  corresponding  fossa,  the  zy- 
gantmm,  on  the 
posterior  part  of 
the  neural  arch 
of  a  preceding 
vertebra,  and 
serves  thus  to 
interlock  the  se- 
ries of  arches 
more  effectually 
than  would  be 
done  by  zyga- 
pophyses  alone. 
Compare  cut  un- 
der zygantrum. 
zygosporangiuin      tp 

^Zi  go  -  Spo  -ran  -  interior  face  of  a  doreal  vertebra  of  the 

11-um),  n.  f  pi.  jaw-  python,  showing  *j,  zygosphene ;  ^x,  pre- 

nnnnnrnnnin  C-n^  zygapophysis ;  <j>,  transverse  process;  us, 

gosporangia  ^-a;.  „eural  spine :   nc    neural  canal ;   c,  cen- 

[NL.,  \  Grr.  CvVffV.  trumof  the  procceuan  vertebra,  whose  con- 

„_l          _i      J"        /'  cavity  fits  the  convexity  of  the  centrum 

yOKe,     -r     airopa,  shown  under  jcyfOfKnon. 

seed,  +  ayyelov, 

vessel.]  In  hot.,  a  sporangium  in  which  zygo- 
spores are  produced. 

zygospore  (zi'go-spor),  n.  [KL.,  <  Gr.  I^vy&v, 
yoke,  +  airopA,  seed.]  In  60*.,  a  spore  formed 
In  the  process  of  reproduction  in  some  algee  and 
fungi  by  the  union  or  conjugation  of  two  simi- 
lar gametes  or  protoplasmic  masses :  called  iso- 
spore  by  EostafinsM.  Also  zygosperm,  zygote. 
See  «pore2,  conjugation,  4  (with  cut). 

Zygospoieffi  (zi-go-sp6're-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
6r.  I^vyiv,  yoke,  4-  airopA,  seed,  +  -eas.]  In 
Sachs's  system  of  elassincation,  a  group  of 
plants  characterized  by  the  production  of  zy- 
gospores.   It  is  no  longer  maintained. 

zygosporophore  (zi-go-spor'p-for),  n.  [NL.,  < 
6r.  ^vy6v,  yoke,  +  airopa,  seed,  +  ^iptiv  =  E. 
fteaj-l.]  In  hot.,  a  club-shaped  or  conical  sec- 
tion of  a  hypha  adjoining  a  gamete-cell  after  its 
delimitation.    De  Bary. 

^gote  (zi'got),  n.  [<  Gr.  tivryardi,  yoked,  <  fti- 
yomi,  yoke :  see  zygoma.']    Same  as  zygospore. 

Zygotrocha  (zi-got'ro-ka.),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
i;vy6v,  yoke,  +  Tpo;(;(Sf,' wheel.]  In  Ehrenberg's 
classification,  a  division  of  rotifers:  correlated 
with  Schizotrocha. 

zygotrochous  (zi-got'ro-kus),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Zygotroeha. 

zygozoospore  (zi-go-z6'o-sp6r),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
fuydv,  yoke,  -t-  C^ov,  animal,  +  ajropd,  seed.]  In 
hot.,  a  motile  zygospore. 

zylo-.    For  words  so  beginning,  see  xylo-. 

zylonite,  n.    Same  as  an/lonite. 

^lophagus  (zi-lof 'a-gus),  n.  The  original  (in- 
correct) form  of  Xylophagus.    LatreiUe',  1809. 

zymase  (zi'mas),  n.  *[<  Gr.  ?%)?,  leaven,  +  -ase 
(after  diastase).]    Same  as  enzym. 
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zyme  (zim),  n.    [<  Gr.  ^v/iv,  leaven,  <  ^htv,  boil: 
'.]     1.  A  ferment. 


ZyxoDiina 

liberates  fatty  acids  from  neutral  fats.    Bil- 


A  yeast  and  a  ferment  signify  the  same  thing,  and,  as  a 
zyme  also  means  a  ferment^  1;he  term  zymotic  has  arisen 
to  express  a  certain  class  of  diseases. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXIV.  843. 

2.  The  living  germ  or  other  poison,  of  whatever 
nature,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  specific  cause 
of  a  zymotic  disease. 

zymic  (zim'ik),  a.  [Also  improperly  zumic;  < 
zyme  +  -ic]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
leaven:  applied  by  Pasteur  to  the  microbes 
which  act  as  ferments  only  when  the  air  is 
excluded,  as  distinguished  from  those  which 
require  the  presence  of  air. 

zymogen  (zi'mo-jen),  n.  [<  Gr.  C^/*)?,  leaven, 
+  -yev^g,  producing.]  A  substance  from  which 
an  enzym  may  be  fdrmed  by  internal  change. 
Also  zymogene. 

A  ferment  is  found  to  exist  as  a  zymogen  in  the  resting 
seed,  which  is  readily  developed  by  warmth  and  weak 
acids  into  an  active  condition.  yature,  XLL  380. 

zymogenic  (zi-mo-jen'ik),  a.  [As  zymogen  + 
-ic]  Exciting  fermentation:  as,  zymogenic  or- 
ganisms. 

zymogenons  (zi-moj'e-nus),  a.  [As  zymogen  + 
-ous.J   Same  as  zymogenic. 

zymoid  (zi'moid),  a.  [<  Gr.  *ZvuoeiS?ic,  fw/«i(5?f, 
fike  leaven,  <  Cv/"l,  leaven,  -1-  elooc,  form.]  Ke- 
sembling  a  zyme  or  ferment. 

zymologic  (zi-mo-loj'ik),  a.  [<  zymolog-y  +  ■4c.'] 
Of  or  pertaining'  to  zymology.    Also  zwmologic. 

zymological  (zi-mo-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  zymologic 
+  -al.]    Same  as  zymologic. 

zymolo^st  (zi-mol'o-jist),  n.  [<  zymolog-y  + 
-ist.]  One  who  is  s'lnlled  in  zymology.  Also 
zumologist. 

zymology  (zi-mol'o-ji),  n.  [Also  zimnology;  < 
Gr.  C,'i>[m,  leaven,  -f'  -ixyyla,  <  Tiiyeiv,  speak:  see 
-ology.]  The  science  of  or  knowledge  concern- 
ing fermentation. 

Zjmolysis  (zi-mol'i-sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  iifm,  leaven, 
+  TiiiciQ,  dissolving.]    Same  as  zymosis,  1. 

zymolytic  (zi-mo-lit'ik),  a.  [<  zymolysis  {-T/yt-) 
+  -ic]    Same  as  zymoUc. 

Prof.  Salkowski  .  .  .  concluded  from  his  researches 
that  fermentative  (zynwlytUi)  processes  are  continually 
taking  place  in  living  tissues.  Nature,  XLI.  699. 

Zymome  (zi'mom),  n.  [<  Gr.  ^iiM/m,  a  fer- 
mented mixture,  <  l^vpunn),  leaven,  ferment,  < 
i^vjiri,  leaven:  see  zyme.]  An  old  name  for  the 
gluten  of  wheat  that  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
Also  zimome. 

zymometer  (zi-mom'e-t6r),  n.  [<  Gr.  ^611% 
leaven,  +  /ierpov,  measure.]  An  instrument 
for  ascertaining  the  degree  of  fermentation  of 
a  fermenting  liquor.    Also  zymosimeter. 

zymopbyte  (zi'mo-fit),  n.  [<  Gr.  f{i/ii7,  leaven, 
-1-  ijnrrdv,  plant.] '  A  bacterioid  ferment  that 


zymoscope  (zi'mo-skoj)),  n.  [<  Gr.  fV?,  leaven, 
+  aiumelv,  view.]  An  instrument,  contoived  by 
Zenneok,  for  testing  the  fermenting  power  of 
yeast,  by  bringing  it  in  contact  with  sugar- 
water  and  observing  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
anhydrid  evolved.     IVatts. 

zsrmosimeter  (zi-mo-sim'e-tfer),  n.  [<  Gr.  f{>- 
fiaaig,  fermentation,  +  /lirpov,  measure.]  Same 
as  zymometer. 

zymosis  (zi-mo'sis),  m.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ^ii/iaaii,  fer- 
mentation, <  ^vfioiiv,  ferment:  see  zymome.]  1. 
Fermentation  of  any  kind.  Also  zymolysis. — 
2.  An  infectious  or  contagious  disease. 

zymotechnic  (zi-mo-tek'nik),  a.  [<  Gr. ;;%, 
leaven,  +  rixi^,  art.]  Belating  to  the  art  of 
inducing  and  managing  such  fermentations  as 
are  useful  in  the  arts;  pertaining  to  zymo- 
technics. 

zymotechnical  (zi-mo-tek'ni-kal),  a.  [<  zym^ 
technic  +  -al.]    Same  as  zymotechnic. 

zymotechnics  (zi-mo-tek'mks),  n.  [PI.  of  zymo- 
technic (see  -ics).]  "The  art  of  managing  fer- 
mentation.   Compare  zymurgy. 

zymotic  (zi-mot'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  ft)/«i)r«t^, 
<  (v/iaai(,  fermentation:  see  zymosis.]  I,  a. 
Pertaining  to  fermentation ;  of  the  nature  of 
fermentation.  Also  zymolytic — Zymotic  disease, 
any  disease,  such  as  malaria,  typhoid  fever,  or  smallpox, 
the  orlgui  and  progress  of  which  are  due  to  the  multipli- 
cation within  the  body  of  a,  living  germ  introduced  from 
without.— Zymotic  papilloma,  frambcesia. 
II.  n.  Same  as  zymotic  disease.    See  I. 

zymotically  (zi-mot'i-kal-i),  adiB.  [<  zymotic  + 
-al  +  -ly^.]  In  a  zymotic  manner;  according 
to  the  manner  or  nature  of  zymotic  diseases. 

Z3milirgy  (zi'm6r-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  (v/iv,  leaven, 
+  ipyov,  work  (cf.  metallurgy,  etc.).]  That 
department  of  technological  chemist^  which 
treats  of  the  scientific  principles  of  wine-mak- 
ing, brewing,  and  distillingj  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  yeast  and  vinegar,  in  which  processes 
fermentation  plays  the  principal  part.     Watts. 

Zyrichthys,  n.  See  Xyrichthys.  &ijainson,lS39. 

zythepsaryt  (zi-thep'sa-ri),  n.  [Irreg.  <  Gr. 
fiifof,  beer,  -f-  eijieiv,  ijbil  (related  to  jriaaav, 
boil,  cook:  see  peptic),  +  -a/ry,]  A  brewery 
or  brew-house.     [Bare.] 

zythum  (zl'thum),  n.  [<  L.  zythum,  <  Gr.  fiflof, 
beer,  applied  to  the  beer  of  Egypt  and  also  to 
that  of  the  northern  nations  (icovp/u).]  A  kind 
of  beer  made  by  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

Zyxomma  (zik-som'a),  n.  [NL.  (Eambur,  1842), 
prop.  "Zewxomma,  <  'Gt.  feif«?,  a  joining  (<  ^evy- 
mvai,  join),  +  i^/zo,  eye:  see  ommaUAium.] 
A  genus  of  Indian  dragon-flies,  of  the  family 
Lihellulidse,  having  the  head  Uirge,  the  face 
narrow,  the  eyes  of  great  size,  and  the  first 
three  abdominal  segments  vesicular. 


LIST  OF  AMENDED  SPELLINGS 

RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION 


The  American  Philological  Association,  giving  voice  to  the  general 
opinion  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  in  English  philology,  as  reflected 
in  previous  discussions  in  that  body  and  elsewhere  and  expressed  in 
the  annual  reports  of  a  special  committee,  adopted  and  published,  in 
1876,  a  declaration  in  favor  of  a  reform  in  English  spelling.  That 
declaration,  as  printed  in  the  List  of  Amended  Spellings  subsequently 
recommended  by  the  Association,  is  as  follows : 

1.  The  true  and  sole  office  of  alf abetic  writing  is  faithfully  and  Intelligibly  to  repre- 
sent Bpoken  Bpeech.  So-calld  "historical "  orthografy  is  only  a  concession  to  the  weak- 
ness of  prejudice. 

2.  The  ideal  of  an  alfabet  Is  that  every  sound  should  hav  its  own  unvarying  sign,  and 
every  sign  its  own  unvarying  sound. 

3.  An  alfabet  intended  for  use  by  a  vast  community  need  not  attempt  an  exhaustiv 
analysis  of  the  elements  of  utterance  and  a  representation  of  the  nicest  varieties  of  artic- 
nlation ,  It  may  wel  leav  room  for  the  unavoldabl  play  of  individual  and  local  pronun- 
ciation. 

1.  An  Ideal  alfabet  would  seek  to  adopt  for  its  characters  forms  which  should  suggest 
the  sounds  signified,  and  of  which  the  resemblances  should  In  sum  mesure  represent  the 
similarities  of  the  sounds.  But  for  general  practical  use  there  is  no  advantage  In  a  sys- 
tem which  aims  to  depict  in  detail  the  fysical  processes  of  utterance. 

5.  N^o  language  has  ever  had,  or  is  likely  to  hav,  a  perfect  alfabet ;  and  in  changing 
and  amending  the  mode  of  writing  of  a  language  alredy  long  writn  regard  must  neces- 
sarily be  had  to  what  is  practically  posslbl  quite  as  much  as  to  what  is  inherently  de* 
sirabl. 

6.  lo  prepare  the  way  for  such  a  change,  the  first  step  is  to  break  down,  by  the  com- 
bined infiuence  of  enllghtend  scolars  and  of  practical  educators,  the  immense  and  stub- 
born prejudice  which  regards  the  establlsht  modes  of  spelling  almost  as  constituting 
the  language,  as  having  a  sacred  character,  as  in  themselvs  preferabl  to  others.  All 
agitation  and  all  definit  proposals  of  reform  ar  to  be  welcumd  so  far  as  they  work  in 
this  direction. 

7.  An  alterd  orthografy  wil  be  unavoidably  off  ensiv  to  those  who  ar  first  calld  upon  to 
uze  it ;  but  any  sensibl  and  consistent  new  system  wil  rapidly  win  the  harty  preference 
of  the  mass  of  writers. 

8.  The  Soman  alfabet  is  so  widely  and  firmly  establisht  In  use  among  the  leading  civ- 
ilized nations  that  it  cannot  be  displaced ;  in  adapting  It  to  Improved  use  for  English, 
the  efforts  of  scolars  should  be  directed  towards  its  use  with  uniformity,  and  In  con- 
formity with  other  nations. 

In  pursuance  of  this  declaration,  further  action  was  taken  by  the  As- 
sociation from  year  to  year;  and,  a  similar  declaration  having  been 
made  by  the  Philological  Society  of  London,  the  two  bodies  agreed,  in 
1883,  upon  certain  rules  (the  Twenty-four  Eules)  for  the  correction  of  the 
orthography  of  certain  words  and  classes  of  words.  Subsequently  an 
alphabetical  list  of  the  principal  words  covered  by  the  rules  was  made. 
"  The  corrections  are  in  the  interest  of  etymological  and  historical  truth, 
and  are  to  be  confined  to  words  which  the  changes  do  not  much  disguise 
from  the  general  reader."  The  rules  are  printed  in  the  "  Proceedings  " 
of  the  American  Philological  Association  for  1883.  The  list  was  printed 
in  the  "  Transactions"  for  1886,  and  later  in  the  periodical "  Spelling," 
in  October,  1887,  from  which  it  is  here  reprinted,  with  some  slight  cor- 
rections. 


The  list  is  printed  here  as  a  record  of  an  important  movement  which 
promises  to  be  of  special  interest  to  lexicographers  in  the  near  future, 
and  as  a  recognition,  in  addition  to  the  remarks  made  in  the  Preface 
(p.  ix),  of  the  desirableness  of  correcting  the  anomalies  and  redundan- 
cies of  English  spelling  in  the  directions  indicated.  It  is  the  main  of- 
fice of  a  dictionary  to  record  actual  usage,  not  to  recommend  better 
usage ;  but  in  cases  of  unsettled  usage  it  must  adopt,  and  thus  by  in- 
ference recommend,  one  form  as  against  the  rest ;  and,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  amended  spellings  in  question  have  been  recommended 
by  the  highest  philological  authorities  in  the  English-speaking  world, 
and  that  they  have  been  to  a  considerable  extent  already  adopted,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  by  many  respectable  newspapers  and  other  periodi- 
cals, and  by  a  large  number  of  persons  in  private  use,  besides  those 
who  take  part  in  the  agitation  for  spelling  reform,  they  can  hardly  be 
ignored  in  a  dictionary  which  records  without  wincing  the  varying  or- 
thography of  times  just  past,  and  of  earlier  generations.  The  reformed 
orthography  of  the  present,  made  with  scientific  intent  and  with  a 
regard  for  historic  and  phonetic  truth,  is  more  worthy  of  notice,  if  a 
dictionary  could  discriminate  as  to  worthiness  between  two  sets  of 
facts,  than  the  oftentimes  capricious  and  ignorant  orthography  of 
the  past. 

It  need  not  be  said  in  this  dictionary  that  the  objections  brought  on 
etymological  and  literary  and  other  grounds  against  the  correction  of 
English  spelling  are  the  unthinking  expressions  of  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice. All  English  etymologists  are  in  favor  of  the  correction  of  Eng- 
lish spelling,  both-  on  etymological  grounds  and  on  the  higher  ground 
of  the  great  service  it  will  render  to  national  education  and  interna- 
tional intercourse.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  no  competent  scholar 
who  has  really  examined  the  question  has  come,  or  could  come,  to  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion ;  and  it  may  be  confidently  predicted  that  future  Eng- 
lish dictionaries  will  be  able  to  recognize  to  the  full,  as  this  dictionary 
has  been  able  in  its  own  usage  to  recognize  in  part,  the  right  of  the 
English  vocabulary  to  be  rightly  spelled. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  many  of  the  corrected  spellings  in  the  following 
list  are  merely  reversions  to  a  simpler  mode  of  spelling  formerly  com- 
mon ;  indeed,  such  is  largely  the  intent  of  the  list.  Examples  are  en- 
gin,  genvin,  wil,  shril,  and  the  like,  and  especially  verbal  forms  like 
dropt,  hist,  mist,  tost,  etc. —  a  mode  of  spelling  in  use  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years  (compare  Anglo-Saxon  eyste,  English  Mst;  Anglo-Saxon 
miste,  English  mist,  etc.),  and  still  familiar  in  the  usage  of  the  best 
modem  poets,  as  Tennyson  and  Lowell  (leapt,  mist,  tost  are  in  Lowell's 
last  poem, "My  Brook,"  December,  1890).  All  considerations,  histori- 
cal, literary,  and  economical,  are  in  favor  of  such  corrected  forms. 

W.  D.  WHITNEY. 


In  the  following  list,  as  in  the  Twenty-four  Bules,  many  amendabl  words  hav  been        2.        ea.- 
omitted  for  reasons  such  as  these :  1.  The  changed  word  would  not  be  easily  recognized, 
as  Twe  for  Icme.    2.  Letters  ar  left  in  strange  positions,  as  in  edg  for  edge,  casq  for  casque.        3.         c- 
3.  The  word  is  of  frequent  use.    Final  g  =j,v,  g,  z,  and  syllabic  I  and  n,  ar  strange  to 
our  print  but  abundant  in  our  speech.    Many  of  them  ar  in  the  list :  hav,  freez,  singl,         i.        ou.- 
eatn,  etc. ;  but  iz  for  ia,  m  for  of,  and  many  other  words,  as  wel  as  the  final  z  =  s  of  in- 
flections, ar  omitted.    4.  the  wrong  sound  is  suggested,  as  in  vag  for  vague,  aeer  for         5.    ii,  ue.- 
acre.    5.  A  valuabl  distinction  is  lost :  casque  from  cask,  dost  from  dust. 

TJnuzual  words  having  a  familiar  change  of  ending,  as  -le  to  -I,  and  slmpl  derivatlvs         6. 
and  inflections,  ar  often  omitted.    Words  doutful  in  pronunciation  or  etymology,  and 
words  undecided  by  the  Associations,  however  amendabl,  ar  omitted.    Inflections  ar        7.         d.- 
printed  in  italics. 

The  so-calld  Twenty-four  Kules  ar  many  of  them  lists  of  words.    The  rules  proper  ar        8.  gh,  ph.- 

as  follows : 

Ten  Bclis.  9.  s.- 

1.    e.— Drop  silent  e  when  fonetically  useless  (writing  -er  for  -re),  as  in  live  (liv),  single 

(singl),  eaten  (eatnX  rained  (raind),  etc.,  theatre  (theater),  etc.  10.  t.- 


-Drop  a  from  ea  having  the  sound  of  e,  as  in /«a8Aer(f  ether),  leather  dether), 

etc. 
-For  0  having  the  sound  of  u  in  but  write  u  in  aiove  (abuv),  tongue  (tung), 

and  the  like. 
-Drop  0  from  ou  having  the  sound  of  « in  but  in  trouble  (trubl),  rmigh  (ruf ), 

and  the  l|ke ;  for  -our  unaccented  write  -or,  as  in  hon^mr  (honor),  etc. 
-Drop  silent  u  after  g  before  a,  and  in  nativ  English  words,  and  drop  final 

ue:  guard  (gard),  guess  (gess),  catalogue  (catalog),  league  (leag),  etc. 
Dubl  consonants  may  be  simplified  when  fonetically  useless :  ftai{i^(baillf) 

(not  httU,  etc.),  battle  (batl),  written  (writn),  traveller  (traveler),  etc. 
-Change  d  and  ed  final  to  t  when  so  pronounced,  as  in  loolced  (lookt),  etc., 

unless  the  e  affects  the  preceding  sound,  as  in  chafed,  etc. 
-Change  gh  and  phto  f  when  so  sounded :  eruyagh  (enuf),  hmghter  (lafter), 

phonetic  (fonetic),  etc. 
-Change  8  to  z  when  so  sounded,  especially  in  distlnctiv  words  and  in  -ise; 

abuse,  verb  (abuze),  advertise  (advertize),  etc. 
-Drop  t  in  tch:  catch  (each),  pitch  (pich),  etc. 


AMENDED   SPELLINGS 


abandoned:  abandond 
txhasMd:  aba^M 
abhorred :  ab?iord 
ablative :  ablativ 
-able,  una^icen^ed :  -abl 
abolishable:  abolishabl 
abolished:  abolisM 
abominable ;  abominabl 
abortive:  abortiv 
above :  abuv 
abreast:  abrest 
absolve:  absolv 
absolved :  dbsolvd 
absorbed:  ahsorbd 
absorbable:  absorbabl 
absorptive:  absorptiv 
abstained:  a^staind 
abstractive:  abstractiv 
abuse,  v. :  abuze 
abusive:  abusiv 
accelerative :  accelerativ 
acceptable :  'acceptabl 
accessible :  accessibl 
accommodative :      accomo- 

dativ 
accompaniment:  accumpa- 

niment 
accompany:  accumpany 
accomplished :  accomplisht 
accountable:  accountabl 
accumulative :  accumulativ 
accursed :  accurs-ed,  accurst 
accusative:  accusativ 
aceiiatomed :  accustomd 
acephalous:  acefalouB 
ache,  ake :  ake 
achievable:  achievabl 
achieve:  achiev 
achieved:  achievd 
acquirable:  acquirabl 
acquisitive :  acquisitiv 
actionable:  actionabl 
active:  activ 
adaptable :  adaptabl 
adaptive :  adaptiv 
add:  ad 
addle :  adl 
addled:  adld 
addressed:  addrest 
adhesive :  adhesiv 
-  adjective :  adjectiv 
adjoined:  adjoind 
adjourn:  adjurn 
adjourned:  adjumd 
adjunctive:  adjunctiv 
adjustable :  adjustabl 
admeasure:  admezure 
administered:  administerd 
administrative :      adminis- 

trativ 
admirable:  admirabl 
admissible:  admissibl 
admixed:  admixt 
admonisJied:  admonisht 
admonitive :  admonitiv 
adoptive:  adoptiv 
adorable :  adorabl 
adoTTied:  adornd 
adulterine :  adulterin 
adventuresome:  adventure- 
sum 
adversative:  adversativ 
advertise,  -ize :  advertize 
advertisement :    advertize- 

ment,  advertizmeut 
advisable :  advizabl 
advise :  advize 
advisement:  advizement 
advisory :  advizory 
adze,  adz :  adz 
affable:  affabl 
affective:  affectiv 
affirmed:  affirmd 
affirmable :  affirmabl 
affirmative :  aflirmativ 
aiffuad:  affujct 


afflictive :  afflictiv 
affront:  affrunt 
afront,  adv. :  afrunt 
agglutinative :  agglutinativ 
aggressive:  aggressiv 
aggrieve :  aggriev 
aggrieved:  aggrievd 
aghast:  agast 
agile:  agil 
agreeable:  agreeabl 
ahead:  ahed 
ailed:  aUd 
aimed:  ai/md 
aired:  aird 
aisle:  aile 
alarmed:  alarmd 
alienable:  alienabl 
alimentivenesB :       alimen- 

tlvness 
allayed:  allayd 
alliterative :  alliterativ 
allowed:  allowd 
allowable:  aUowabl 
alloyed:  alloy d 
allusive :  allusiv 
alpha:  alfa 
alphabet:  alfabet 
already :  alredy 
alterable:  alterabl 
altered:  alterd 
alterative :  alterativ 
'alternative:  alternativ 
although:  altho 
alumine,  alumin :  alumin 
amaranthine :  amaranthin 
amassed:  amast 
amative:  amatlv 
amble:  ambl 
ambled:  ambld 
ambushed:  ambusht 
amenable :  amenabl 
amethystine:  amethystin 
amiable :  amlabl 
amicable :  amicabl 
amorphous :  amorfous 
amphibia:  amflbia 
amphibian :  amffbian 
amphibious:  amfibious 
amphibrach:  am&brach 
amphitheater,  -tre:    amfi- 

theater 
ample :  ampl 

ampliflcative :  amplificativ 
amusive :  amusiv 
anaglyph :  anaglyf 
analogue:  analog 
analyze,  analyse :  analyze 
anatomize,  -ise :  anatomize 
anchor:  anker 
anchor^e:  ankerage 
anchored:  ankerd 
angered:  ankerd 
angle :  angl 
angled:  angld 
anguished :  anguisht 
anise:  anis 
ankle :  ankl 
annealed:  anneald 
annexed:  annext 
annoyed:  annoyd 
annvlled :  anrndd 
answered:  answerd 
anthropophagy :       anthro- 

pofagy 
antieipative :  anticipativ 
antiphony:  antifony 
antiphrasis :  antlfrasis 
antistropbe:  antistrofe 
aphyllous:  afyllous 
apocalypse:  apocalyps 
apocrypha:  apocryfa 
apocryphal :  apocryfal 
apologue:  apolog 
apostle :  apostl 
apostrophe :  apostrofe 
apostrophize :  apostroflze 


c^apalled:  appaUd 
appareled,  -elled:  appareld 
appealable :  appealabl 
appealed:  appeald 
appeared:  appeard 
appeasable :  appeasabi 
appellative :  appellativ 
appertained:  appertaind 
apple:  apl 

applicable:  applicabl 
applicative :  applicativ 
appointive :  appointiv 
apportioned:  apportiond 
appreciable:  appreciabl 
appreciative :  appreciativ 
apprehensible :    apprehen- 

Bibl 
apprehensive:  apprehensiv 
approachable :  approachabl 
aj^oached:  approacht 
approvable:  approvabl 
approximative :  approxima- 

tiv 
aquiline :  aquilin,  -ine 
arable:  arabi 
arbitrable :  arbitrabl 
arbor,  arbour:  arbor 
arched:  archt 
ardor,  ardour :  ardor 
are:  ar 
argumentative :    argumen- 

tativ 
arise:  arize 
arisen:  arizn 
armor, armour:  armor 
arrrwred,  armoured:  armard 
arose:  aroze 
arraigned:  arraignd 
arrayed:  array d 
article:  articl 
artisan,  artizan :  artizan 
asbestine:  asbestin 
ascendable:  ascendabl 
ascerUiined:  ascertaind 
ascertainable:  ascertainabl 
ascribable:  ascribabl 
asphalt:  asfalt 
asphyxia :  asfyxia 
assailable:  assailabl 
assailed:  asaaild 
assayed:  assay d 
assemble:  assembl 
assembled :  assembld 
assertive:  assertiv 
assessed :  assest 


assignable:  assignabl 
assimilative:  assimilativ 
associable:  associabl 
associative:  asBociativ 
assumptive :  assumptiv 
astonished:  astonisht 
atmosphere:  atmosfere 
atmospheric :  atmosferic 
atrophy:  atrofy 
attached:  attacht 
attacked:  attackt 
attainable:  attainabl 
attained:  attaind 
attempered:  aUemperd 
attentive:  attentiv 
attractive:  attractiv 
attributable :  attributabl 
attributive:  attribufciv 
audible :  audibl 
augmentative:  augmentativ 
auricle:  auricl 
authoritative :  authoritativ 
autobiographer :   autobiog- 

rafer 
autobiography :     autobiog- 

rafy 
autograph:  autograf 
available:  availabl 
availed:  availd 
avalanche:  avalanch 


averred:  averd 

avoidable:  avoidabl 

avouched:  avoucht 

avowed:  avowd 

awakened:  avxtkend 

awe :  aw 

awed:  awd 

awsom^  awesome :  awsum 

ax,  axe :  ax 

axle:  axl 

ay,  aye :  ay 

babble:  babl 
bc^bled:  babld 
backed:  backt 
backslidden:  backslidn 
bad,  bade,  pret.:  bad 
baffle :  bafi 


bagatelle :  bagatel 
bailable:  bailabl 
bailed:  baiXd 
baiUff :  bailif 
baize :  baiz 
balked:  balkt 
balled:  baUd 
banged:  bangd 
banished:  banisht 
bankable:  bankabl 
banked:  bankt 
bantered :  banterd 
barbed:  barbd 
bareheaded :  bareheded 
bargained:  bargaind 
barnacle:  barnacl 
barreled,  -died :  harreld 
barreling,  -elling :  barreling 
bartered:  barterd 
basked:  baskt 
batch:  bach 
baUered:  batterd 
battle:  batl 
battled:  baUd 
bauble:  baubl 
bawled:  bawld 
bayoneted,  -etted :  bayoneted 
beadle:  beadl 
beagle:  beagl 
beaked:  beakt 
bearned:  beamd 
bearable:  bearabl 
beaten:  beatn 
beauteous:  beuteous 
beautiful :  beutiful 
beautify:  beutify 
beauty ;  beuty 
becalmed:  becalmd 
beckoned:  beckond 
become :  becum 


bedabble:  bedabi 
bedabbled:  bedabld 
bedecked:  bedeckt 
bedeviled,  -Hied:  bedevUd 
bedewed:  bedewd 
bedimmed:  bedimd 
bedraggle:  bedragl 
bedraggled:  bedragld 
bedrenched:  bedrencht 
bedridden :  bedridn 
bedropped:  bedropt 
bedstead:  bedsted 
beetle:  beetl 


befallen:  befalln 
befell:  befel 
befooled:  befoold 
befoided:  befotdd 
befriend:  befrend 
begged:  begd 
begone :  begon 
begotten:  begotn 
behavior,  -our :  behavior 
behead:  behed 
belabor,    belabour :    bela- 
bor 
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belabored,  bdalxmred:  bela- 

bord 
belayed:  belayd 
belched:  bdcht 
beldam,  beldame:  beldam 
beleaguer:  beleager 
belea^fuered :  beleagerd 
believable :  believabl 
believe:  believ 
believed:  bdievd 
belittle:  belitl 
belittled:  bditld 
bell :  bel 
bdled:  bdd 
bdonged:  helongd 
beloved :  heluv-ed,  beluvd 
bemoaned:  bemoand 
bemocked:  bemockt 
benumb:  benum 
benumbed:  benumd 
bequeathed:  bequeathd 
bereave :  bereav 
bereaved:  bereavd 
berhyme,  berime :  berime 
beseemed:  bese&md 
besmeared:  besmeard 
bespangle:  bespangl 
bespaTigled:  bespangld 
bespattered:  bespatterd 
bespread :  bespred 
b'esprinkle:  besprinkl 
besprinkled:  besprinJdd 
bestirred:  bestird  . 
bestowed:  bestowd 
foestraddle:  beetradl 
bestraddled:  bestradld 
betrothed:  betrotht 
bettered:  betterd 
beveled,  bevelled :  beveld 
beveling,  bevelling:  beveling 
bewailed:  bewaild 
ibewUdered:  bewUderd 
bewitch:  bewich 
beioitched:  beioicht 
bewrayed:  bevrrayd 
biased,  biassed:  Hast 
bibliographer :  bibliograf er 
bibliography:  bibliografy 
bicephfdous:  bicefalous 
bickered:  bickerd 
bicolored,  bicoloured:  bicid- 

ord 
bilked:  bilkt 
bUl :  bil 
billed:  bUd 
binnacle:  binnacl 
binocle:  binocl 
biographer :  bjografer 
biography:  biografy 
bissextile:  bissextil 
bister,  bistre :  bister 
bitten:  bUn 
bivalve:  bivalv 
blabbed:  Uabd 
blackballed:  blackballd 
blacked:  hlackt 
blackened:  blackend 
black-eyed :  black-eyd 
blackguard:  blackgard 
black-lead:  black-led 
blackmailed:  blackmaUd 
blamable :  blamabl 
blameworthy :     blamewur- 

thy 
blanched:  blancht 
blandished:  blandisht 
blaspheme :  blasfeme 
blasphemous :  blasfemous 
blasphemy :  blasfemy 
bleached:  bleacht 
bleared:  bleard 
blemished :  hlemiskt 
blenched:  blencht 
blende:  blend 
blessed,  blest :  bless-ed,  blest 
blind  worm  :  blind  wurm 


blinked:  JMnkt 
blistered:  blisterd 
blithesome:  blithesum 
blocked:  blockt 
blockhead:  blockhed 
blond,  blonde :  blond 
bloomed:  bloomd 
blossomed:  Uossomd 
blotch:  bloch 
blotched :  blocht 
blubbered:  blubberd 
blue-eyed :  blue-eyd 
bluff :  bluf 
bluffed:  blvft 
blundered:  blunderd 
blunderhead :  blunderhed 
blurred:  blurd  ^ 

blushed:  blvsht 
blvMered:  blusterd 
boatable:  boatabl 
bobbed:  bobd 
bobtailed:  bobtaild 
bodyguard:  bodygard 
boggle :  bogl 


boiled:  boUd 
bolthead:  bolthed 
bomb:  bom 

bombazine^  -sine :  bomba- 
zine 
bombshell:  bomshel 
booked:  bookt 
hookworm:  bookwuim 
boomed:  boomd 
booze,  boose:  booz 
boozy,  boosy :  boozy 
bordered:  borderd 
borrowed:  borrowd 
bossed:  bost 
botch :  booh 
botched:  bocht 
bothered :  botherd 
bots,  botts :  hots 
bottle :  botl 
bottled:  boUd 
bowed:  bowd 
bowline :  bowlin 
boxed:  boxt 
boxhavled:  boxhatdd 
brachygraphy :  brachygrafy 


brained:  braind 
bramble :  brambl 
branched:  brancht 
brangle:  brangl 
br angled:  br angld 
brawled:  brawld 
brayed:  brayd 
breached:  breacht 
bread:  bred 
breadth:  bredth 
breakfast:  brekfast 
breast:  brest 
breath:  breth 
breathable  :  breathabl 
breathed:  breathd 
breeched:  breecht 
breeze:  breez 
brewed:  brewd 
bricked:  brickt 
bridewell:  bridewel 
briefed:  bri^ 
brightened:  brightend 
brimmed:  brimd 
brindle:  brindl 
brindled:  brimUd 
bristled:  brisUd 
brittle:  britl 
broached:  broacht 
broadened:  broadend 
broidered:  broiderd 
broiled ;  broild 
bromine,  bromin :  bromin 
bronze:  bronz 
bronzed:  bronzd 
broumed:  broumd 


LIST  OF  AMENDED  SPELLINGS 


browse,  browze,  v. :  browz 
brushed:  ttrusht 
bubble:  bubl 
hubbled:  hubld 
bucked:  bttckt 
buckle :  buckl 
buckled:  huckld 
buff:  buf 
bulbed:  bulbd 
bulk-head:  bulk-hed 
bull:  bul 

bull-head :  bul-hed 
bumble:  bumbl 
bumped:  humpt 
bundled:  buncIU 
bundle :  bundl 
bundled:  bundld 
bungle:  butigl 
bundled:  hwngld 
bur,  burr :  bur 
burdened;  burdend 
burdensome :  buidensum 
burg,  burgh :  buig 
burke:  burk 
burked:  burkt 
burled:  burld 
burned:  burnd 
burnished:  burnisht 
burrowed:  burrowd 
burtfiened:  burth^nd 
bushed:  busht 
bvskined:  buskind 
bussed:  bust 
bustle:  bustl 
btiaUed:  bitstld 
but,  butt :  but 
but-epd,  butt-end:  but-end 
buttered:  butterd 
buttoned:  buttond 
buttressed :  buttrest 
buxom :  buxum 
buzz:  buz 
buzzed:  buzd 
by,  bye,  n.:  by 
bygone:  bygon 

cabaUed:  cabald 
cabined:  cabind 
cackle :  cackl 
cackled:  cackld 
cacography:  cacografy 
oacophony:  cacofony 
caitiff:  caitif 
calculable:  calculabl 
calendered:  calenderd 
caliber,  -bre :  caliber 
calif,  caliph,  kalif,  kaliph, 

etc.:  calif  or  kalif 
calked :  ealkt 
called:  calld 
caligraphy:  caligrafy 
calve:  calv 
calved:  calvd 
camomile,  cham-:      camo* 

mile 


camphene:  camfene 
camphor:  camfor 
canalled:  canald 
canceled,  -elled:  canceld 
canceling,  -elling :  canceling 
cancellation :  cancelation 
candle :  candl 
candor,  candour :  candor 
cankered:  cankerd 
cantered:  carUerd 
canticle:  canticl 
capered:  caperd 
captive.:  captiv 
ca- buncle:  carbuncl 
careened:  careend 
careered:  careerd 
cares'^ed:  ca/rest 
carminative:  carminativ 
caroled,  -oiled:  barold 
caroling  J  -oiling:  caroling 
carped:  carpt 
caruncle:  caruncl 
carve:  carv 
carved:  carvd 
cashiered:  cashierd 
caste:  cast 


castle:  castl 

catalogue:  catalog 

catalogued:  catalogd 

cataloguer:  cataloger 

catastrophe;  catastrofe 

catch:  each 

catechise:  catechize 

catered:  caterd 

caterwauled:  caterwaidd 

cattle:  catl 

caucused,  -ussed:  caumtgt 

caucusing,  -ussing:  caucus- 
ing 

caudle:  caudl 

causative:  causativ 

cauterise,  -ize:  cauterize 

caviled,  -Hied:  cavUd 

caviling,  -Uling:  caviling 

cawed:  cawd 

cayenne:  cayen 

ceased:  ceast 

cedrine:  cedrin 

ceiled:  ceUd 

cell:  eel 

celled:  odd 

cenotaph :  cenotaf 

censurable:  censurabl 

centre,  center:  center 

centred:  cerUerd 

centuple:  centupl 

cephalic:  cefalic 

cephalopod:  cefalopod 

cerography:  cerografy 

chaff:  chaf 

chafed:  choift 

chained:  chaind 

chaired:  chaird 

chalcography:  chalcografy 

chalked:  chalkt 

chambered:  chamberd 

champioTied :  cJiampiond 

changeable:  changeabl 

channeled,  -elledi  cJianneld 

channeling,  -elling:  channel- 
ing 

chained:  chapt 

chxLrred:  cha/rd 

chargeable:  chargeabl 

charitable:  charitabl 

charmed:  charmd 

chartered:  cha/rterd 

chastened:  c?iastend 

chastise,     chastize :      chas- 
tize 

chastizement :  chastizment 

chasuble:  chasubl 

chattered:  chatterd 

chawed:  chxiwd 


checked:  checkt 
cheered:  cheerd 
cherished:  cherisht 
chewed:  chewd 
chidden:  chidn 
chill:  chil 
chilled:  chilld,  child 
chincough:  chincof 
chipped:  chipt 
chirograph:  chirograf 
chirography:  chirografy 
chirped:  chirpt 
chirruped:  chirrupt 
chiseled,  -died :  chisdd 
chiseling,  -elling:  chiseling 
chloride :  chlorid 
chlorine:  chlorin 
choler:  color 
cholera:  colera 
choleric:  coleric 
chopped:  chop^ 
chorography:  chorografy 
chose :  choze 
chosen:  chozen 
chough:  chuf 
chronicle:  chronicl 
chronided:  ckronidd 
chronograph:  chronograf 
chucked:  chuckt 
chuckle:  chuckl 
chuckled:  chuckld 
ohunvmed:  chumd 
churched:  churcht 


churned :  chumd 
cimitar:  see  scimitar 
cinder:  sinder 
cipher:  cifer 
ciphered:  diferd 
circle:  clrcl 
Hrcled:  drdd 
circumcise:  circumcize 
circumvolve :  circumvolv 
citrine,  citrin :  citrin 
cissors :  see  scissors 
clacked:  clackt 
claimed:  claifmd 
clambered:  damberd 
clamored:  clamord 
danked:  clankt 
clapped:  dapt 
dashed:  dasht 
clasped:  claspt 
classed:  dast 
clattered :  datt&rd 
clavicle:  clavicl 
dawed:  dawd 
deaned:  cleand 
cleanliness:  clenliness 
cleanly:  clenly 
cleanse :  clenz 
cleansed:  denzd 
deared :  cleard 
cleave :  cleav 
deaved:  cleavd 
clerked:  derkt 
dicked:  clickt 
climbed:  dimhd 
dinched :  clincht 
elirUced:  clinkt 
dipped:  dipt 
cloaked:  dooM 
doistered:  cloisterd 
close,  V. :  cloze 
closet:  clozet 
closure :  clozure 
clough:  cluf 
doped:  doyd 
clubbed:  dubd 
ducked:  ducld 
dustered:  duMerd 
dutched:  ducht 
duttered :  dutterd 
coached:  coacht 
coactive:  coactiv 
coaled:  coald 
coaxed:  coo/xt 
cobble:  cobl 
cobbled:  cobld 
cocked:  cockt  ■ 
cockle:  cockl 
coddle;  codl 
coddled:  codZd 
coercive :  coerciv 
cogitative:  cogitatir 
cohesive:  cohesiv 
coined:  coind 
collapse:  coUaps 
collapsed:  collapse 
collared:  collard 
colleague;  colleag 
collective :  collectiv 
collusive :  collusiv 
color :  culor 
colored:  cidord 
colorable:  culorabl 
coltered:  colterd 
corribed:  combd 
combative:  combativ 
combustible :  combustibl 
come :  cum,  cums 
comeliness:  cumliness 
comely:  cumly 
comfit:  cumflt 
comfort :  cumfort 
comfortable:  cumfortabl 
comforter:  cumforter 
coming:  cuming 
commendable :  commendabl 
commensurable :      commen- 

surabl 
commingle:  commingl 


commixed :  com/mix^ 
communicative :  communi- 
cativ 


companion:  cumpanion 
companionable :     cumpan- 

ionabl 
companionship :     cumpan- 

ionship 
company  :  cumpany 
comparable :  comparabl 
comparative :  comparativ 
compass :  cumpass 
compassed:  cumpast 
compatible:  compatibl 
compdled:  compdd 
competitive :  competitiv 
complained :  complaiTid 
comportable :  comportabl 
composite :  composit 
comprehensive :      compre- 

hensiv 
compressed:  comprest 
compressible :  compressibl 
compressive :  compressiv 
compulsive:  compulsiv 
computable :  computabl 
concealed:  conceald 
conceivable :  conceivabl 
conceive :  conceiv 
conceived:  c(mceivd 
conceptive:  conceptiv 
concerned:  concemd 
concessive :  concessiv 
conclusive:  conclusiv 
concoctive:  concoctiv- 
zoncurred :  concurd 
concussive :  concussiv 
condensed:  condenst 
conducive:  conduciv 
confederative :     confedera- 

tiv 
conferred:  conf&rd 
confessed:  confest 
confirmed :  confirmd 
conflrmable:  conflrmabl 
confiscable:  confiscabl 
amformed:  conformd 
confront :  confrunt 
c&ngealed:  congeald 
congealable:  congealabl 
conglutinative :      congluti- 

uativ 
conjoined:  conj<And 
conjunctive:  conjunctiv 
connective:  connectiv 
consecutive :  consecutiv 
conservative :  conservativ 
conserve :  conserv 
c<m8idefred :  considerd 
considerable :  considerabl 
consigned :  cons^nd 
consolable:  consolabl 
constable:  cunstabl 
constitutive :  constitutiv 
constrainable :  constrainabl 
constrained:  cojistraind 
constructive:  constructiv 
contemplative :  contempla- 

tiv 
contemptible :  contemptibl 
contractible :  contractibl 
contractile :  contractil 
contributive :  contributiv 
controlled:  controld 
controllable :  controllabl 
conversed:  converst 
conveyed:  con-veyd 
convincible :  convincibl 
convoyed:  convoyd 
convulsive:  convulsiv 
cooed:  cood 
cooked:  cookt 
cooled :  coold 
cooped:  coopt 
copse :  cops 
copulative:  copulativ 
corked :  corkt 
corned:  comd 
corrective:  correctiv 
correlative:  correlativ 
corroborative :  corroborativ 
corrosive :  corrosiv 
costive:  costiv 
cosy,  cozy :  cozy 
couched:  coucht 


cough!  oof 

coughed:  coft 

could:  coud 

councilor,  councillor :  coun- 
cilor 

counselor,  counsellor : 

counselor 

counter-ma/rched:  -inarcht 

countersigned :         counter- 


country:  cuntry 
couple :  cupl,  cupls 
coupled:  cupld 
couplet:  cuplet 
coupling :  cupling 
courage:  curage 
courageous:  curageous 
courteous:  curteous 
courtesan:  curtesan 
courtesy :  curtesy 
cousin :  cuzin 
covenant:  cuvenant 
cover:  cuver 
covered:  cuverd 
covert;  cuvert 
covering :  cuvering 
coverlet:  cuverlet 
coverture:  cuverture 
covet ;  cuvet 
covetous:  cuvetous 
covey ;  cuvey 
cowed:  cowd 
cowered:  cowerd 
cowled:  cowld 
cozen :  cuzen 
cozenage:  cuzenage 
oozy,  cosy :  cozy 
cracked:  crackt 
crackle :  crackl 
crackled :  crackld 
crammed:  cramd 


crashed:  crasht 
crawled:  crawld 
creaked:  creakt 
creamed:  creamd 
creased :  creast 
creative:  creativ 
credible :  credibl 
crimped:  crimpt 
crimple:  crimpl 
crimpled :  crimpld 
crinkle :  crinkl 
crinkled:  erinkld 
cripple :  cripl 
crippled:  cripld 
crisped:  crispt 
criticise,  -ize :  criticize 
croaked:  croakt 
crooked :  crook-ed,  crookt 
crossed:  crost 
cr.otched :  crocht 
crouched:  croueht 
crumb:  crum 
crurnbed:  crumbd 
crumble :  crumbl 
crumbled:  crumMd 
crumple:  crumpl 
crumpled :  crumpld 
crushed:  (Tusht 
crutch:  cruch 
crutched:  crucht 
cuff :  cuf 
cuffed:  cuft 
culled:  culd 
culpable:  culpabi 
cultivable :  cultivabl 
cumbered:  cum&erd 
cumbersome :  cumbersum 
cumulative:  cumulativ 
cupped :  cupt 
curable :  curabl 
curative :  curativ 
curbed:  curbd 
curled :  curld 
cursed :  curs-ed,  curst 
cursive:  cursiv 
curve :  curv 
curved:  curvd 
curvetting:  curveting 
cuticle:  cuticl 
cuttle-fish:  cutl-fish 


dabbed:  dabd 
dabble:  dabl 
dabbled:  dabld 
dactyle,  dactyl :  dactyl 
daggle:  dagl 
daggled :  dagld 
da/mmed:  damd 
damnable :  damnabl 
damped :  dampt 
dandle:  dandl 
dandled :  dandld 
dandruff,    dandriff :     dan- 

druf,  dandrif 
dangle:  dangl 
daTtgled:  dangld 
dapple;  dapl 
dappled:  dapld 
darkened:  da/rkend 
darksome:  darksom 
darned:  damd 
dashed:  dasht 
dative:  dativ 
daubed:  daubd 
dauphin ;  daufin 
dawned:  davmd 
dazzle :  dazl 
dojided:  dazld 
dead :  ded 
deadened:  dedend 
deadening:  dedening 
deadly:  dedly 
deaf :  def,  deaf 
deafened:  defend 
deafemng:  defening 
deafness:  defness 
dealt:  delt 
dearth :  derth 
death :  deth 
debarred:  debard 
debarked:  debarkt 
debatable :  debatabl 
debauched:  debaucht 
debt:  det 
debtor:  detter 
decalogue:  decalog 
decamped:  decampt 
decayed:  decayd 
deceased:  deceast 
deceive:  deceiv 
deceived:  decHvd 
deceptive:  deceptiv 
decipher:  decifer 
dedpTiered:  dedferd 
decisive ;  decisiv 
decked:  deckt 
dedaimed:  dedaimd 
declarative;  declarativ 
decolor:  deculor 
decolorize :  deculorize 
decorative:  decorativ 
decoyed:  decoy d 
decreased:  decreaet 
decursive:  decurslv 
deducible:  deducibl 
deductive;  deductiv 


defeasible ;  defeasibl 

defective:  defectiv 

defense,  defence:  defense 

defensive :  defensiv 

definite:  definit 

definitive :  definitiv 

deformed:  deformd 

defrayed:  defray d 

deleble:  delebl 

delectable:  delectabl 

deliberative :  deliberativ 

delight:  delite 

ddighted:  delited 

delivered:  deliverd 

dell:  del 

delusive:  delusiv 

demagogue :  demagog 

demandable:  demandabl 

demeaned:  demeand 

demeanor,  demeanour:  de- 
meanor 

demesne:  demene 

demolished:  dem^lisht 

demonstrable :  demon- 
strabl 
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demonstrative :  demonstra- 

tiv 
denominative:  denomlnatlv 
deplorable:  deplorabl 
deployed;  deployd 
depressed:  deprest 
depressive:  depressiv 
derisive:  derisiv 
derivative:  derivativ 
descriptive:  descriptiv 
deserve:  deserv 
designed:  desCgnd 
designable:  desiguabi 
desirable:  desirabl 
despaired:  detpaird 
despatch:  despach 
despicable:  despicabl 
despoiled:  deepoild 
destroyed:  destroyd 
destructive:  destmctiv 
detacfied:  detacM 


disemiiarked:  disembarkt 
ditemJbairrassed :    disembar- 

rast 
disemboweled;  disemboweld 
disentangle:  disentangl 
disentangled:  disentan^ld 


detained:  detaind 
detective:  detectiv 
determinable :  determinabl 
determine:  determin 
determined;  determind 
detersive:  detersiv 
develop,  develope:  develop 
developed;  develqpt 
devisable:  devizabl 
devise:  devize 
devolve:  devolv 
devolved;  devolvd 
dewed;  dewd 
dialed,  dialled:  diaZd 
dialing,  dialling :  dialing 
dialist,  diallist :  dialist 
dialogue:  dialog 
diaphanous:  diafanous 
diaphoretic:  diaforetic 
diaphragm:  diafragm 
dicephalous:  dicefalous 
diffuse,  v. :  diff uze 
diffusible:  diffuzibl 
diffusive:  diffusiv 
digestible:  digestibl 
digraph:  digrat 
digressive:  digressiv 
dimmed:  dvmd 
diminished;  diminisht 
diminutive:  diminutiv 
dimple:  dimpl 
dimpled:  dimpld 
dingle:  dingl 
dinned:  dind 
dipped:  dipt 
directive :  directly 
disabuse:  disabuze 
disagreeable:  disagreeabl 
disappeared;  disappeard 
disarrayed;  diearrayd 
disavowed:  disavowd 
disbelieve:  disbeliev 
disbelieved:  disbelievd 
dixbowded:  disboweld 
disburdened:  ditburdend 
disbursed:  disburst 
discernible:  discemibl 
diseemed:  discemd 
discipline :  disciplin 
disclaimed:  diselaimd 
disclose:  dlscloze 
disclosure:  disclozure 
discolor:  disculor 
discolored,   -oured:    diseul- 

ord 
discomfit :  discnmflt 
discomfort;  discumfort 
discourage:  discnrage 
discourteous :  discurteous 
discourtesy:  discurtesy 
discover:  discuver 
discovered :  diseuverd 
discovery:  disouvery 
discreditable :  discreditabl 
discriminative :  discriminar 

tiv 
discursive:  discursiv 
discuesed:  diecuet 
discussive:  discussiv 
disdained;  disdaind 


disfavor,  disfavour:  disfa- 
vor 
disfavored,  ditfavaured:  die- 

favord 
disguise:  disguize 
dished:  disht 
dishearten :  disharten 
disheartened:  dishartend 
disheveled;  disheveld 
dishonored,      dishonoured: 

dishonord 
disinterred;  disinterd 
disjunctive :  disjunctiv 
dismantle:  dismantl 
dismantled:  dismanUd 
disnnernbered:  dism^emberd 
dismissed;  dismigt 
dismissive:  dismissiv 
dispatch :  dispach 
dispelled:  dispeld 
dispensable:  dispensabl 
dispensed;  dispenst 
dispersive:  dispersiv 
displayed:  displayd 
displeasure:  displezure 
displosive:  displosiv 


disputable:  disputabl 
disreputable:  disreputabl 
dissemble:  dissembl 
dissembled:  dissenibld 
dissoluble:  dissolubl 
dissolvable :  dissolvabl 
dissolve:  dissolv 
dissolved;  dissolvd 
dissuasive:  dissuasiv 
dissyllable:  dissyllabl 
distaff:  distaf 
diOain^d:  distaind 


distensible :  distensibl 
distill,  distil :  distil 
distUled:  distUd 
distinctive :  distinctly 
distinguishable :        distin- 

guishabl 
distinguished:  distinguisht 
distractive:  distractiv 
distrained;  distraind 
distressed;  distrest 
distributive:  distributiv 
disturbed:  disturbd 
disuse,  V. :  disuze 
ditcJied;  dicht 
divisible:  divisibl 
docile :  docil,  docile 
docked;  docH 
doctrine:  doctrin 
doS:  dot 
doffed:  dofi 
doll:  dol 
dolphin :  dolfln 
domicile:  domicil 
doTmciled;  domicUd 
donative:  donativ 
double :  dubl,  diiils 
doubled;  dubld 
doublet:  dublet 
doubloon:  dubloon 
doubt:  dout 
doubtful:  doutful 
dove:  duv 
douxred;  dowerd 
dozen :  duzen 
drabble:  drabl 
draff:  draf 
draft,  draught:  draft 
dragged;  dragd 
draggle:  dragl 


dreamt;  dremt 
dredged;  dredgd 
drenched;  drenoht 
dressed;  drest 
dribble:  dribl 
dribbled:  dribld 
driblet,  dribblet :  driblet 
drill :  dril 
drilled;  drUd 
dripped;  dript 
driven:  drivn 
drizzle:  drizl 
drisded:  drizld 
dropped;  dropt 
drowned:  drownd 
drugged :  drugd 
drummed;  drumd 
ducked;  duckt 
ductile:  ductil 
duelistj  duellist :  duelist   - 
dull :  dul,  duls 
dulled;  duid 
dumb:  dum 
durable:  durabl 
dutiable:  dutiabl 
dwarfed;  dwarft 
dwell :  dwel 
dwelled:  dweld 
dwindle :  dwindl 
dwindled ;  dwindld 

eagle:  eagl 
eared ;  ea/rd 
earl:  erl 
early:  erly 
earn:  ern 
earned;  emd 
earnest:  ernest 
earnings:  ernings 
earth :  erth 
earthen:  erthen 
earthling :  erthling 
earthly:  erthly 
eatable :  eatabl 
eaten;  eatn 
ebb:  eb 
ebbed;  ebd 
eclipse :  eclips 
eclipsed;  eclipst 
eclogue:  eclog 
'Cd  =  d;  -d 
-ed  =  t:  4 
edged:  edgd 
effable:  effabl 
effective :  effectiv 
effectual:  effectual 
effrontery:  effruntery 
effuse:  effuze 
effusive:  effusiv 
egg :  eg 


encompass:  ehcumpas 
encompassed:  encumpost 
encountered:  encounterd 
encourage :  encurage 
encroached:  encroacht 
encumbered;  erwumberd 
endeared:  endeard 
endeavor,  endeavour :   en- 

devor 
endeavored,     endeavoured : 

endevord 
endowed:  endowd 
endurable:  endurabl 
enfeeble :  enfeebl 
enfeebled:  enfeebld 
enfeoff:  enfef 
enfeoffed:  enfeft 
engendered;  engenderd 
engine:  engin 
enginery :  enginry 
engrained ;  engraind 


elapse ;  elaps 
elapsed:  elapst 
elective ;  electiv 
electrifiable :  electriflabl 
electrize,  -ise :  electrize 
eligible :  eligibl 
ellipse :  ellips 
elusive:  elusiy 
embarked;  embarkt 
embarrassed;  embarrast 
embellished;  embeUisht 
embezzle:  embezl 
embezzled:  embezld 
embossed :  embost 
emboweled,  embowelled:  em- 

b&weld 
embowered;  embowerd 
embroidered;  embroiderd 
embroiled;  embroUd 
emphasis:  emtasis 
emphasize :  emfasize 
emphatic:  emfatic 


dragooned;  dragoond 
draught^  draft:  draft 
dread:  dred 
dreadful :  dredful 
dreamed;  drea/md 


empurple 
emulsive ; 
enactive : 
enameled, 
ad 


encircle : 
encircled. 


:  empurpl 
emulsiv 
enactiy 
ena/meUed: 

;  encampt 

encircl 

encircld 


enjoyed:  enjoyd 
enkindle:  enMndl 
enough:  enuf 
enravished;  enravisht 
enriched;  enrieht 
enroll,  enrol:  enrol 
enrolled:  enrold 
ensanguine:  ensanguin 
ensealed:  enseald 
entailed ;  entaild 
entangle:  entangl 
entangled;  entangld 
entered:  enterd 
entertained:  entertaind 
entrance,  v.:  entranse 
entranced :  entranst 
entrapped:  entrapt 
enunciative:  enunciatiy 
enveloped;  envdopt 
envenmned:  enverwmd 
epaulet,  epaulette :  epaulet 
ephemera:  efemera 
ephemeral :  efemeral 
epigraph:  epigraf 
epilogue:  epilog 
epitaph:  epitaf 
equable:  equabl 
equaled,  equalled:  eguald 
equipped;  equipt 
equitable:  equitabl 
erasable :  erasabl 
ermine;  ermin 
erosive;  erosiv 
err:  er 
erred;  erd 
eruptive :  eruptiv 
eschewed;  eschffwd 
established:  estdblisht 
estimable;  estimabl 
etch :  ech 
etcTied ;  echt 
euphemism:  eufemism 
euphemistic :  euf emistio 
euphonic :  eufonic 
euphony:  eufony 
euphuism;  eufuism 
evasive:  evasiv 
evincive :  evinciv 
evitable;  evitabl 
evolve:  evolv 
evolved:  evolvd 
examine:  examin 
examijied:  examind 
exceptionable :  exceptiouabl 
excessive:  excessiv 
excitable:  excitabl 
exclusive:  exclusiv 
excretive:  excretiv 
excursive;  excursiv 
excusable :  excuzabl 
excuse, v.;  excuze 
execrable;  execrabl 
executive:  executiv 
exercise;  exercize 
exhaustible:  exhaustibl 
exorcise:  exorcize 
expansible;  expansibl 
expansive:  expansiv 
expeUed;  expeld 
expensive:  expensiv 


expiable;  expiabl 
explainable;  explainabl 
ea^ained:  explaind 
expletive:  expletiv 
explicative:  explicativ 
explosive:  explosiv 
expressed:  exprest 
expressive;  expressly 
expugnable:  expugnabl 
expulsive:  expulsiv 
exquisite:  exquisit 
extensible:  extensibl 
extensive:  extensiv 
extinguished;  exUnguisht 
extolled;  extold 
extractive:  extractiv 
extrlcable;  extricabl 
eye;  ey 

factitive :  factitiv 
fagged ;  fagd 
failed;  faild 
fallible;  fallibl 
faltered  ;  falterd 
famine:  famin 
famished :  famisht 
farewell;  farewel 
■  farmed:  farmd 
fascicle:  fascicl 
fashioned ;  fashiond 
fashionable :  fashionabl 
fastened :  fastend 
fathered;  fatherd 
fathomed ;  fathomd, 
fathomable;  tathomabl 
fattened;  f attend 
favor,  favour ;  favor 
favored ;  favord 
favorite;  favorit 
fawned;  famnd 
feared:  fea/rd 
feasible:  feasibl 
feather:  f ether 
feathered :  fetherd 
feathery:  fethery 
febrile:  febril 
federative :  f ederativ 
feeble:  feebl 
feign :  f ein 
feigned;  feind 
feminine :  f eminin 
fence:  fense 

fermentative :  fermentatiy 
fertile :  f ertil,  -lie 
festive:  festiv 
fetch;  fech 
fetched;  fecht 
fevered:  feverd 
fiber,  fibre :  fiber 
flbered:  fiberd 
fibrine ;  fibrin 
fickle:  fickl 
fiddle:  fldl 
fiddled;  fldld 


fierce:  fierse 
filched:  filcht 
fill:  fil 
filled:  fild 
filliped;  fillipt 
filtered;  filterd 


fished:  fisht 
fissile:  fissil 
fixed;  Jixt 
fizz:  flz 


flashed;  flasht 
flattened ;  flaltend 
flattered ;  flatterd 
flavor,  flavour:  flavor 
flavored,  flavoured:  flavard 
flawed ;  flmod 
fledged:  fledgd 
fleered;  fleerd 
fleshed ;  flesht 
flexible :  flexibl 
flexile:  flexil 
flinched :  flincht 


flogged:  flogd 
floored;  Jioord 
floundered :  flmmderd 
flourish:  flurish 
flourished ;  flmrisht 
flushed :  flusht 
flustered :  flusterd 
fluttered:  flutterd 
fluxed;  fluxt 
fluxible :  fluxibl 
foaled:  foald 
foamed:  fowmd 
fobbed :  fobd 
focused :  focust 
foible :  foibl 
foiled:  f odd 
followed :  fdUowd 
fondle:  fondl 
fondled:  fondld 
fooled ;  fobld 
forbade:  forbad 
forbidden :  f orbidn 
forcible:  torcibl 
foregone:  f Oregon 
forehead:  f orbed 
foreign:  foren 
foreigner:  forener 
forewarned:  forewamd 
forgive :  forgiv 
forgiveness :  forgivness 
forgone;  f argon 
formed ;  formd 
foiTaative:  formativ 
formidable,  formidabl 
fosse,  f OSS :  foss 
fostered;  foiHerd 
fouled  ■  fovld 
foundered :  founderd 
foxed:  foot 
fragile :  fragil 
freckle ;  freckl 
freckled;  frecMd 
freeze:  freez 
freshened;  freshend 
fribble:  fribbl 
friend;  frend 
frieze:  friez 
frightened ;  frightend 
frill ;  fril 
frilled:  frild 
frisked:  friskl 
frittered:  fritterd 
frizz;  friz 
frizzed:  frizd 
frizzle :  frizl 
frizzled:  frizld 
frolicked;  frolickt 
frolicsome:  frolicsum 
front:  frunt 
frowned :  frownd 
fugitive;  fugitiv 
fulfill,  fulfil ;  fulfil 
fulfiUed:  fulfild 
full ;  ful 
fulled:  fuld 
fulsome:  fulsum 
fumble :  f umbl 
fumbled ;  furnbld 
furbished ;  furbisht 
furled;  furld 
furlough:  furlo 
furlonghed ;  furloed 
furnished ;  fumisht 
furthered :  furtjterd 
furtive :  fnrtiv 
furze;  furz 
fuse:  fuze 
fusible:  fuzibl 
fusion :  fuzion 
fussed:  fust 
fuHle:futil,-ile 
fuzz:  fuz 

gabbed:  gahd 
gabble;  gabl' 
gabbled :  gabbld 
gaff :  gaf 
gaffle:  gafl 


gained;  gaind 
galled:  galld 
gamble:  gambl 
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gambled:  garhbld 
gamesome:  gamesum 
garble:  garU 
garbled:  garbld 
gardened:  gardend 
gargle:  gargl 
gargled:  gargld 
garnered :  gamerd 
gashed :  gaslU 
gasped:  gatpt 
gauze;  gauz 
gazelle,  gazel :  gazel 
gazette:  gazet 
gelatine, gelatin:  gelatin 
gendered:  genderd 
genitive:  genitiv 
gentle :  gentl 
gentleman :  gentlman 
genuine :  genuln 
geographer:  geggrafer 
geographic:  geogra&c 
geography:  geografy 
ghastliness:  gastlinesB 
ghastly :  gastly 
ghost :  gost 
giggle :  gigl 
gill:  gil 
girdle :  girdl 
girdled:  girdld 
give:  giv 
given :  givn 
gladsome :  gladsuvi 


guilt :  gilt 
guilty:  gilty 
guise:  guize 
gulfed:  gulft. 
gvlped:  gulpt 
gurgle :  gurgl 
gurgled:  gurgld 


gleaned:  gleand 
glimpse:  glimps 
glimpsed:  glvmpst 
glistered:  glisterd 


gloomed:  gloomd 
glycerine,  glycerin:  glyG&> 

rin 
glyph:  glyf 
gnarled:  gnarld 
gnawed:  gnawd 
gobble :  gobl 
gobbled :  gobld 
godhead :  godhed 
goggle :  gogl 
goggled :  gogld 
goiter,  goitre :  goiter 
gone :  gon 
good-by,  good-bye:   good- 

by 
gotten:  gotn 
govern:  guvern 
governed;  guv&rnd 
governess:  guvemess 
government:  guvernment 
governor:  guvernor 
grabbed:  grabd 
graS:  graf 
grained:  graind 
granite:  granit 
grasped:  graspt 
grease,  v.:  greaz,  grease 


griddle:  gridl 
grieve :  griev 
grieved :  grievd 
grill:  gril 
grilled:  grild 
gripped:  gript 
grizzle:  grizl 
grizzled:  griild 
groomed:  groomd 
groove:  groov 
grooved:  groovd 
grouped:  graupt 
groveted:  groveld 
growled:  growld 
grubbed :  grubd 
grudged :  grudgd 
grumble:  grumbl 
grumbled:  grumUd 
guarantee:  garantee 
guaranty :  garanty 
guard :  gard 
guardian:  gardian 
guess:  geas 
guessed:  gest 
guest:  gest 
guild:  gild 


guzzle:  guzl 


habitable :  habitabl 
hacked:  hackt 
hackle:  hackl 
Tiackled:  hackld 
haggle :  hagl 
haggled;  hagld 
hailed:  haild 
hallowed:  hallowd 
haltered:  htdterd 
halve:  halv,  halvs 
halved:  halvd 
hampered:  hamperd 
handcuff:  handout 
handcuffed:  ha/ndeuft 
handsome:  handsum 


happed:  hapt 
happened:  happend 
harangue:  harang 
harangued:  harangd 
harassed :  harast 
harbor,  harbour :  harbor 
harbored,  harboured:  ha/r- 

bard 
harked  :  harkt 
harmed  :harmd 
harnessed:  hamest 
harped:  harpt 
harrowed:  harrowd 
hashed :  Tiasht 
hatch:  hach 
hatched:  haeht 
hatchment :  hachment 
haughty:  hauty 
hauled:  havld 
have :  hav 

havock,  havoc :  havoc 
havocked:  havockt 
hawked:  hawkt 
head:  bed 
headache:  hedake 
headland:  hedland 
headlong:  hedlong 
healed:  heald 
health:  helth 
healthy:  helthy 


hitch:  hich 
hitched:  hicht 
hobble:  hobl 
homestead:  homested 
honey :  huney 
honeyed :  huneyd 
honied:  hunied 
honor,  honour :  honor 
honored,  honoured:  honord 
honorable,        honourable : 

honorabl 
hoodwinked:  hoodwinkt 
hoofed:  hooft 
hooked:  hookt 
Jiooped:  hoopt 
hooping-cough :     hooping- 

cof 
hopped:  hopt 
homed:  homd 
horography:  horografy 
horrible :  horribl 
horsed:  horst 
hortative :  hortativ 
hospitable:  hospitabl 
hough,  hock :  hock 
house,  v. :  houz 
housed:  houzd 
housing:  houzing 
howled :  howld 
huff :  hut 


heard:  herd 
hearken:  barken 
hearkened:  harkend 
hearse:  herse 
hearsed:  herst 
heart:  hart 
hearth :  harth 
hearty :  harty 
heather:  hether 
heave:  heav 
heaved:  heavd 
heaven :  heven 
heaves :  heavs 
heavy:  hevy 
hedged:  hedgd 
heeled:  heeld 
heiter:  hefer 
heightened:  heighlend 
hell:  hel 


helve:  helv 
hence :  henae 
hermaphrodite :   hermafro- 

dite 
hiccough,  hiccup:    hiccot, 

hiccup 
hiccoughed,  hiccupped:  hie- 

coft,  hiccupt 
hidden :  hidn 
hill:  hil 
hilled:  hUd 
hindered :  hinderd 
hipped  :  hipt 
hissed:  hist 


humble:  humbl 
humtled :  hwmbld 
humor,  humour :  humor 
humored,    humoured:    hu- 
merd 


husHed:  husid 
hustle:  hustl 
hustled:  hustld 
hutch:  huch 
hutched:  hucht 
hydrography :  hydrograty 
hydrophobia :  hydrotobia 
hyphen  :  hyten 
hyphened:  hyfend 
hypocrite :  hypocrit 

icicle:  icicl 
ill:  il 

illative:  illativ 
illness :  ilneas 
illusive:  illuaiv 
illustrative :  illustrativ 
imaginable :  imaginabl 
imaginative  :  imaginativ 
imagine:  imagin 
imagined:  imagind 
imbecile:  imbecil 
irnbittered:  imMtterd 
imbroumed :  inibrownd 
imitative:  imitativ 
immeasurable :  immezurabl 


impassive :  impassiv 
impeached:  impeacht 
impelled:  impeld 
imperative:  imperativ 
imperilled :  imperUd 
implacable :  implacabl 
impossible:  impossibl 
impoverished :  impoverisht 
impressed:  imprest 
impressive :  impreasiv 
impulsive :  impulsiv 
inaccessible :  inacceasibl 
inactive :  inactiv 
incensed:  incenst 
incentive :  incentiv 
inceptive :  inceptiv 
inclose :  incloze 
inclusive:  inclusiv 
increased:  inereast 
incurred:  incurd 
indeooed:  indext 
indicative :  indicativ 
iTuiorsed:  indorst 
inferred :  inferd 
infinite :  inflnit 
infixed:  infxt 
inflective:  inflectiv 


inflexive:  inflexiv 
informed:  informd 
infuse:  intuze 
inked:  inkt 
inn:  in 
inned:  ind 

inquisitive :  inquisltiv 
iTistalled:  instoMd 
instead:  insted 
instinctive:  instinctiv 
instructive:  instructiv 
intelligible :  intelligibl 
interleave :  interleav 
interleaved:  imterleavd 
interlinAed:  interlinkt 
intermeddle :  intermedl 
interrogative :  interrogativ 
interspersed:  intersperst 
intestine:  intestin 
introduction :  introduction 
intrusive:  intrusiv 
inurned:  inumd 
invective:  invectiv 
inventive:  inventiv 
involve:  involv 
involved:  involvd 
inweave:  inweav 
in^ffrapped:  inwrapt 
iodine:  iodin, -ine 
irksome:  irkaum 
irritative:  irritativ 
island :  Hand 
isle:  ile 
islet:  ilet 
itch:  ich 
itched:  icht 
iterative:  iterativ 

jabbered:  Jabberd 
jail,  gaol :  jail 
jailed:  jaUd 
jam,med :  jamd 
jarred:  jard 
jasmine:  jasmin 
jealous:  jelous 
jealousy:  jelouay 
jeered:  jeerd 
jeopard ;  jepard 
jeopardy :  jepardy 
jerked:  jerkt 
jessamine:  jessamin 
jibbed:  jibd 
joggle:  jogl 
joggled:  jogld 
joined :  joind 
jostle :  jbstl 
jostled:  josUd 
journal :  jurnal 
journalism :  jumalism 
journalist :  jurnalist 
journey:  jumey 
journeyed:  jumeyd 
joust,  just :  just 
judicative :  judicativ 
juggle:  jugl 
juggled:  jugld 
jumble :  jumbl 
jumbled:  jurnbld 
jungle :  jungl 
justifiable:  justifiabl 
juvenile :  juvenil,  -ile 

keelhauled :  keeHumld 
kettle:  ketl 
key,  quay :  key 
Mdruipped:  Mdnapt 
kUl :  kil 
killed:  kild 
kindle :  kindl 
kindled:  kindld 
kissed:  kist 
kitchen :  kichen 
knell:  knel 
knuckle :  knuckl 
knuckled:  Invuckld 

labor,  labour :  labor 
labored,  laboured :  labord 
lacked :  laekt 
lamb  :  lam 
lanehed:  lancht 
languished:  languisht 


lapse :  laps 


lashed:  lasht 
latch:  lach 
latched:  lacht 
lathered:  latherd 
laudable:  laudabl 
laugh:  lat 
laughed :  laft 
laughable:  latabl 
laughter :  latter 
launcTied:  launeht 
laxative:  laxativ 
lead  (metal) :  led 
leaden :  leden 
league :  leag 


leaked:  leaJct 
leaned:  leand,  lent 
leaped,  leapt :  leapt,  lept 
learn :  lem 

learned :  lem-ed,  lernd 
learning :  leming 
learnt:  lemt 
leased :  least 
leather:  lether 
leathern :  lethem 
leave :  leav 
leaven :  leven 
leavened:  levend 


maneuver,  manoeuvre :  ma- 
neuver 

maneuvered,  maneeuvred: 
maneuverd 

marched:  marcht 

marked:  markt 

marveled,  marvelled:  mar- 
veld 

marvelous,  marvellous : 
marvelous 

masculine :  masculin 

masked:  maskt 

massive;  mafisiv 

mastered:  masterd 

match:  mach 

matched:  macht 

materialise,  materialize : 
materialize 

meadow :  medow 

meager,  meagre :  meager 

meant:  ment 

measles:  measls 

measurable :  mezurabl 

measure:  mezure 


legible:  legibl 

legislative  :  legislativ 

lenitive :  lenitiv 

leopard:  lepard 

lessened :  lessend 

leveled,  levelled:  leveld 

leveling,  levelling:  level- 
ing 

lexicographer :  lexicogra- 
fer 

lexicography:  lexicograty 

liable :  liabl 

libeled,  libelled:  libeld 

libertine :  libeitin,  -ine 

licensed:  lieenst 

licked:  lickt 

lightened :  lightend 

limb:  lim 


lipped :  lipt 
lisped:  lispt 
lixtened :  listend 
lithograph :  lithograf 
lithographed:  lUhograft 
lithographer :  lithografer 
lithography :  lithograty 
little :  litl 
live:  liv 
lived:  livd 
livelong :  Hvlong 
loathsome:  loathsum 
locked:  lockt 
loitered:  loiterd 
looked:  loolct 
loomed  :  loomd 
looped:  loopt 
loosed :  loost 


lopped :  lopt 
lovable :  luvable 
love:  luv 
loved:  luvd 
lovely :  luvly 
lucrative :  lucrativ 
luff:  luf 


lull:  lul 
lulled:  Ivld 
lumped:  lumpt 
lustre,  luster :  luster 
lymph:  lymf 
lymphatic;  lymfatic 
lifnehed:  lyncht 

mailed:  maild 
maimed:  maimd 
maintained:  maintaind 
maize :  maiz 
mailed:  maUd 
malleable :  malleabl 
manacle ;  manacl 


meddle :  medl 
meddled:  medld 
meddlesome:  medlsum 
medicine :  medicin 
meditative:  meditativ 
melancholy:  melancoly 
memorable :  memorabl 
memorialise,    memorialize: 

memorialize 
mephitic :  mefitic 
mephitis:  mefltis 
mercantile :  mercantil,  -ile 
merchandise;  merchandize 
merchantable :    merchant- 

abl 
meshed:  mesht 
messed:  mest 
metamorphose :    metamor- 

fose 
metamorphosis;  metamor- 

fosis 
metaphysics :  metafysics 
metre,  meter :  meter 
mettle:  metl 
mettled:  metld 
mettlesome:  metlsum 
mewled:  mewld 
middle ;  midl 
middling:  midling 
mildewed:  mildewd 
mill:  mil 

milled:  mUd,  milld 
mimicked:  mimickt 
mifacle ;  miracl 
misbecome :  misbecum 
miserable :  miaerabl 
misgive:  misgiv 
missile:  missil 
missive ;  missiv 
mistletoe :  mistltoe 
misuse,  v.:  misuze 
mitre,  miter :  miter 
mocked:  mockt 
money:  muney 
monitive:  monitiv 
monk:  munk 
monkey:  munkey 
monkish:  munkish 
monograph:  monograt 
monologue:  monolog 
monosyllable:  monosyllabl 
moored:  meord 
Tnossed:  most 
motive:  motiv 
mouse,  V. :  mouz 
mouser;  mouzer 
movable;  movabl 
mowed:  mowd 
muddle:  mudl 
muff ;  mut 
muffed:  m/uft 
muffle;  mufl 
muffled:  mufd 
mulched:  mulcht 
mumble:  mumbl 
mumbled:  munibld 
munched:  muneht 


AMENDED  SPELLINGS 


murdered:  murderd 
murmured:  rrmrmurd 
muscle:  muscl 
mutable:  mutabl 
muzzle:  mozl 
rntwUed:  mudd 
myrtle:  myrtl 

nabbed:  nc^d 

Tiailed:  naild 

naphtha:  naptha,  naftha 

naiTative:  nanativ 

narrowed:  narrowd 

Dative:  nativ 

neared:  neard 

needle:  needl 

negative:  negativ 

nephew:  nevew,  nefew 

nephritic:  nefritic 

nerve:  nerv 

Tienwd;  r\^rod 

neatlej  neetl 

n£^sd:  nesUd 

nettle:  netl 

neutralise, -ize :  neutrtdize 

newfangled:  newfangld 

newfashioned:  newfashiond 

nibble:  nibl 

nibbled:  n'U)ld 

nicked:  nickt 

nipple:  nipl 

nitre,  niter:  niter 

noddle:  nodi 

nominative:  nomlnativ 

notable:  notabl 

notch :  noch 

notched:  nocht 

nourish:  nurlsh 

nourished:  nurisht 

nozzle,  nosle:  nozl 

nubile:  nubU 

noil:  nul 

numb:  num 

namskull:  numskul 

nursed:  nurst 

nutritive:  nutritiv 

nuzzle:  nuzl 

nymph:  nymf 

oared:  oard 
objective:  objectiv 
observable:  observabl 
observe:  obaerv 
observed:  observd 
obtained:  obtaind 
obtainable:  obtainabl 
obtrusive:  obtrusiv 
occurred:  occurd 
odd:  od 

offence,  offense:  offense 
offensive:  offensiv 
offered:  offerd 
ogre,  oger:  oger 
olive:  oliv 
once:  onse 
ooze :  ooz 
oozed:  oozd 
opened:  t^end 
ophidian:  ofldian 
ophthalmic:  ofthalmic 
ophthalmy:  ofthalmy 
opposite:  opposit 
v^ypress^:  oppreet 
oppressive:  oppressiv 
optative:  optativ 
oracle:  oracl 
orbed:  orbd 
ordered:  orderd 
organise,  oi^nize :  organize 
orphan:  orfan 
orthographer:  orthografer 
orthographic:  orthograflc 
orthography:  orthografy 
ostracise,  ostracize:   ostra^ 

cize 
outlive:  outliv 
outspread:  outspred 
outstretch:  outstrech 
outstretched:  ovtstreeht 
outwalked:  outwalkt 
overawe:  pveraw 
overmoed:  ooerawd 


overpa,8Sed:  overpast 
overspread:  overspred 
owe:  ow 
owed:  owd 
ovmed:  ownd 
ozide,  oxid :  oxid 

packed:  pa^skt 
pack-thread:  pack-thred 
paddle:  padl 
paddled :  padld 
padlocked:  paModd 
pained:  poind 
paired:  paird 
palieography:  paUeografy 
palatable:  palatabl 
palatine:  palatin,  -Ine 
palled:  paZld 
palliative:  paUiativ 
paVmed:  paJmd 
palpable:  palpabl 
paltered:  ptUterd 
pampered:  pamperd 
pamphlet:  pamflet 
pandered:  panderd 
paneled,  panelled:  paneld 
panicle:  panicl 
panicled:  panicld 
pantograph:  pantogr^ 


parable:  parabl 
paragraph:  paragraf 
paragraphed:  paragraft 
paralleled:  paralleld 
paranymph:  paranymf 
paraphernalia:  parafernalia 
paraphrase:  parafrase 
paraphrast:  parafrast 
parboiled:  parboUd 
parceled^  parcelled:  parceld 
parched:  parcM 
pardonable:  pardonabl 
pardoned:  pardond 
parleyed:  parley d 
parliament:  parlament 
parsed:  paret 
pmtible:  partibl 
participle:  participl 
particle:  particl 
partitive:  partitlv 
parsed,  past:  past 
passably:  passabl 
passive:  passiv 
patch:  pach 
patched:  pacht 


patterned:  pattemd 
pavilioned:  pavUiond 


pavmed:  paumd 
payable:  payabl 
peaceable:  peaceabl 
peached:  peacTit 


pearl:  perl 
peasant:  pezant 
peasantry:  pezantry 
pease,  peas :  peas 
pebble:  pebl 
peccable:  peccabl 


pedagogue:  peAagog 
peddle:  pedl 
peddled:  pedZd 
peddler:  pedler 
peduncle:  peduncl 
peded:  peeld 


pegged:  pegd 
pell:  pel 
pellicle:  pellicl 
pell-mell:  pel-mel 


pence:  peuse 


penetrable:  penetrabl 
penetrative:  penetrativ 
pensile:  pensil,  -ile 
pen,^med:  pensiond 
pensive:  pensiv 
people:  peple 


peppered:  p^tperd 
perceivable:  perceivabl 
perceive:  perceiv 
perceived:  perceivd 
perceptible:  perceptibl 
perceptive:  perceptiv 
perched:  percht 
perfectible:  perfectibl 
perfective;  perfeetiv 
perforative:  perforativ 
performed:  performd 
performable:  periormabl 
permed,  periled:  perUd 
periphery:  perifery 
periphrase:  perifraae 
periphrastic:  perifrastic 
perished:  perisht 
perishable:  perishabl 
periwigged:  periudgd 
periwinkle:  periwinkl 
perked:  perkt 
permeable:  permeabl 
permissible:  permissibl 
permissive:  permissiv 
perplexed :  perplext 
perquisite:  perquiait 
personable:  personabl 
perspective:  perspectiv 
perspirable:  perspirabl 
persuadable:  persuadabl 
persuasive:  persu^iv 
pertained:  pertaind 
perturbed:  perturbd 
pervasive:  pervasiv 
perversive:  perversiv 
pervertible:  pervertibl 
pestered:  pesterd 
pesUe:  pestl 
petit,  petty:  petty 
petitioned:  petit^md 
petrifactive :  petrifactiv 
ph:  f 

phaeton:  faeton 
phalansterian:  falansterian 
phalanstery:  falanstery 
phalanx:  falanx 
phantasm:  fantasm 
phantasm^oria:  fantasma- 

goria 
phantom:  fantom 
pharmacy:  farmacy 
pharynx:  farynx 
phase:  fase 
pheasant:  fezant 
phenix:  fenix 
phenomenal:  fenomenal 
phenomenon:  fenomenon 
phial,  vial:  fial,  vial 
philander:  fllander 
philanthropic:  filanthropic 
philanthropist :     fUanthro- 

pist 
philanthropy:  filanthropy 
philharmonic:  filharmonic 
philippic:  filippic 
philologer:  filoluger 
philological:  filological 
philologist:  fllologist 
philology :  fllology 
philomel:  fllomel 
philopena:  fllopena 
philosopher:  filosofer 
philosophic :  fllosoflc 
philosophize:  fllosofize 
philosophy:  filosofy 
phlebotomy:  flebotomy 
phlegm :  flegm 
phlegmatic:  flegmatic 
phlox:  flox 
phoenix,   phenix:    foenix, 

fenix 
phonetic:  fonetic 
phonetiat:  fonetist 
phonic:  fonic 
phonograph:  fonograf 
phonographer:  fonograf er 
phonographic:  fonograffc 
phonography:  fonografy 
phonologic:  fonologic 
phonologiat :  fonologist 
phouology:  fonology 
phonotypy:  fonotypy 


phosphate:  fosfate 
phosphoric:  foaforic 
phoaphorus:  fosforus 
photograph:  fotograf 
photographed:  fotogr^ft 
photographer:  fotografer 
photographic:  fotograflc 
photography:  fotograf y 
photometer:  fotometer 
photometry:  fotometry 
phrase:  frase 
phraseology:  fraseology 
phrenologist :  frenologist 
phrenology:  frenology 
phrensy,  frenzy :  frenzy 
phthisic:  tisic 
phylactery:  fylactery 
physic :  fysic 
physical :  fysical 
physicked:  fysickt 
physician :  fysician 
physicist:  fysicist 
phyaics:  fysics 
physiognomist :     fysiogno- 

mist 
physiognomy:  fysiognomy 
physiologic :  fysiologic 
physiologist:  fysiologist 
physiology:  fysiology 
phytography:  fytografy 
phytology:  fytology 
picked  i  pickt 
pickle:  pickl 
pickled:  pickld 
picnicked:  picniekt 
pi^ered:  pi^erd 
pill:  pil 

pillowed:  pUlowd 
pimped:  pimpt 
pimple:  pimpl 
pimpled:  pimpid 
pinned :  pind 
pinched:  pincM 
pinioned :  piniond 
pinked:  pinkt 
pinnacle:  pinnacl 
pintle:  pintl 
pioneered:  pioneerd 
pished:  pisht 
pitch :  pich 
pitched:  picM 
pitcher:  picher 
pitchy:  pichy 
pitiable:  pitiabl 
pfacable:  placabl 
plained:  plaind 
plaintiff:  plaintif 
plaintive:  plaintiv 
planned:  plaind 
planked:  plaiikl 
plashed :  plasht 


plausible:  plausibl 
plausive:  plansiv 
played:  playd 
pleasant:  plezant 
pleasurable:  plezurabl 
pleasure:  plezure 
pledged:  pledgd 
pliable:  pliabl 
plough,  plow:  plow 
plover:  pluver 
plow :  see  plough 
plowed:  plowd 
plowable:  plowabl 
plucked :  plucld 


pommel,    pummel :    pum- 
mel 
pommeled:  punvmeld 
pondered:  ponderd 
ponderable:  ponderabl 
pontiff:  pontif 
poodle:  poodl 
popped :  popt 
porphyritic:  porfyritic 
porphyry:  porfyry 
portable:  portabl 
portioned:  portiond 
portrayed:  portray d 
positive:  positiv 


possessive:  possessiv 
possible:  possibl 
potable:  potabl 
pottle:  potl 
pouched:  poucht 
poured:  pourd 
powdered :  powderd 
practicable :  practicabl 
practise:  practls 
practised:  practist 
pranked:  prankt 
prattle:  pratl 
pratUed:  praUd 
prattler:  pratier 
prayed:  prayd 
pfreached:  preacht 
preamble:  preambl 
precative:  precativ 
preceptive:  preceptiv 
preclusive:  preclusiv 
preconceive:  preconceiv 
precursive:  precursiv 
predestine:  predestin 
predestined:  predestind 
predetermine:  predetermin 
predetermi-ned:       predeter- 

mind 
predicable:  predicabl 
predictive:  predictiv 
preened :  preend 
pre-established:     j/re-estal)- 

lishi 
preferable:  preferabl 
preferred:  preferd 
preflgurative :  prefiguraUv 
prefixed:  prefis^ 
prehensile:  prehensil 
prelusive :  prelusiv 
premise,  premiss :  premis 
premise,  v.:  premize 
premised:  premized 
preordained:  preordaind 
preparative:  preparativ 
prepositive:  prepositiv 


plumb:  plum 
plumbed:  plumd 
plumber,  plummer:  plam- 

mer 
plumbing,  plumming : 

plummiug 
plumb-line :  plum-line 
plumped :  plumpt 
plundered :  plunderd 
poachM :  poacht 
poisoned :  poisond 
polished:  poliskt 
polygraph :  polygraf 
polygraphy :  polygrafy 
polysyllable:  polysyllabl 


prerequisite :  prerequisit 
prerogative:  prerogativ 
prescriptive :  prescriptiv 
presentable:  presentabl 
preservative :  preservativ 
preserve:  preserv 
preserved :  pfeservd 
pressed:  prest 
presumable:  presnmabl 
presumptive:  presumptiv 
pretense,     pretence :    pre- 
tense 
preterit,  preterite:  preterit 
prevailed:  prevaUd 
preventable:  preventabl 
preventive:  preventiv 
preyed:  preyd 
pricked:  prickt 
prickle;  prickl 
primitive:  primitiv 
principle :  principl 
principled :  principld 
prinJced:  prinkt 
prisoned:  prisond 
pristine :  priatin,  -ine 
privative:  privativ 
probable :  probabl 
probativ:  probativ 
procreative :  procreativ 
procurable:  procni-abl 
producible:  produclbl 
productive :  productiv 


productiveness :  prodnctiv- 

nesB 
professed:  profe^ 
proffered:  profferd 
profitable:  profltabi 
progressed :  progrest 
progressive :  progressir 
prohibitive :  prohibitiv 
projectile:  projectil 
prologue:  prolog 
prolonged:  prolongd 
promise:  promia 
promised:  promist 
promotive:  promotiv 
pr(^?ped:  propt 
propagable:  propagabl 
propelled:  pr&pdd 
prophecy:  profecy 
prophesy :  profesy 
prophet:  profet 
prophetess:  profetess 
prophetic:  profetic 
prophylactic :  profylactic 
proportioned:  proportiond 
proportionable :  proportion- 

abl 
propulsive:  propulsiv 
proBcriptive:  proacriptiv 
prospective:  prospectiv 
prospered:  pro^aerd 
protective:  protectiv 
protractive-:  protractiv 
protrusive:  protrusiv 
provable:  provabl 
provocative;  provocativ 
prowled:  prowld 
publisTied :  puMisht 
puckered:  puckerd 
puddle;  pudl 
puddled:  pudld 
puddling:  pudling 
puerile :  pueril,  -ile 
puff:  put 
puffed:  pt0t 
pull:  pul> 
pvUed:  puld 
pulsatile:  pulsatil 
pulaative:  pulsaliv 
pulsed :  pulst 

pulverable:  pulverabl  , 

pumped:  pumpt 
punned:  pund 
punched:  punchy 
punished:  punisht 
■pwaish&hle:  punishabl 
punitive:  punitiv 
purr:  pur 
purred :  purd 
purchasable:  purchasabl 
purgative :  ijurgativ 
purled:  purld 
purling  purlin:  purlin 
purloined:  purloind 
purple;  purpl 
purpled:  purpld 
pursed:  purst 
purveyed:  purvey d 
pushed:  pusht 
putative:  putativ 
putrefactive :  putrefactiv 
jnUtered :  putterd 
puzzle:  pud 
puzzled:  pudd 

quacked:  quackt 
quadruple:  quadrupl 
quaff:  quaf 
quaffed:  qua^t 
quailed:  quaUd 
qualitative:  qualitativ 
quantitative;  quantitativ 
gtcarreZed,  quarrelled:  quat- 

reld 
quarrelsome :  quarrelsnm 
quay,  key :  key 
quell:  quel 
quelled :  queUd 
quenched:  quencht 
queue,  cue :  cue 
quibble:  quibl 
qteibUed:  quibld 
quickened:  quickend 


AMENDED  SPELLINGS 


quiddle:  quidl 
quill:  quil 
quivered:  quiverd 

racked:  rackt 
raffle:  rafl 
raffled:  rafld 
railed:  raUd 
rained:  raind 
raise:  ralz 
raited:  raizd 
rammed:  ramd 
ramble:  rambl 
rambled:  rarnbld 
ramped:  rampt 
rancor,  rancour:  rancor 
ranked:  rarikt 
rankle:  rankl 
rankled:  rankld 
ransacked:  raneaekt 
ransomed:  raneomd 
rapped,  rapt:  rapt 
rasped:  raept 
rattle:  rati 
rattled:  raSd 
raveled,  ravelled;  raveld 
raveling,  ravelling:  ravel- 
ing 
ravened:  ravend 
ravished:  ravisht 
reached:  reacht 
read:  red 
ready:  redy 
realm;  relm 


reared:  reard 

reasonable;  reasonabl 

reasoned;  reasond 

rebelled:  rebeld 

receipt:  receit 

receivable:  receivabl 

receive:  receiv 

received:  receivd 

receptive:  receptiv 

recoUed;  recoild 

recover:  recuver 

recovered:  recuverd 

rectangle:  rectangl 

reddened:  reddend 

redoubt:  redout 

redresslve:  redressiv 

reductive;  reductiv 

reefed:  reeft 

reeked;  reekt 

reeled:  reeld 

referred:  referd 

reflective:  reflectiv 

reflexive:  reflexiv 

reformed:  reformd 

reformative:  retormativ 

refreshed:  refresht 

refusal:  refuzal 

refuse,  v.:  refuze 

regressive:  regressiv 

rehearse :  reherse 
rehearsed;  reherst 
reined;  reind 
rejoined;  rejoind 
relapse:  relaps 
relapsed;  rdapst 
relative;  relativ 
relaxed:  relaxt 
released;  releast 
relieve:  reliev 
relieved;  relievd 
relinquisTied:  relinquisM 
relished;  relisht 
remained;  remaind 
remarkable:  remarkabl 
remarked;  remarkt 
remembered:  rememherd 
remissible:  remissibl 
remunerative :  remunerativ 
rendered;  renderd 
renowned;  renownd 
repaired;  repaird 
reparable:  reparabl 
reparative:  reparativ 


repressed;  represt 
reprieve:  repriev 
reprieved;  reprievd 
reproacJied:  reproacht 
reproductive :  reproductiv 
reptile:  reptll,  -ile 
republished;  repvhlisht 
repulsive;  repulsiv 
requisite:  requisit 
resemble:  resembl 
resemibled;  resemhld 
reserve;  reserv 
reserved;  reservd 
resistible:  resistibl 
resolve:  resolv 
resolved;  reaolvd 
respective;  respectiv 
respite;  respit 
responsible:  responsibl 
responsive:  responslv 
restive:  restiv 
restrained:  restraind 
restrictive:  restrictiv 
retailed;  retaUd 
retained:  retaind 
retaliative :  retaliativ 
retentive:  retentiv 
retouch :  retuch 
reUmched;  retucht 
retrenched :  retrencht 
retributive :  retributiv 
retrievable :  retrlevabl 
retrieve :  retrlev 
retrieved:  retrievd 
retrospective :  retrospectiv 
returned;  returnd 
reveled,  revelled ;  reveld 
reveling,  revelling ;  revel- 
ing I 
reversed ;  reverst 
reversible:  reversibl 


sabered:  saberd 
sacked :  sackt 
saddened:  saddend 
saddle :  sadl 
saddled;  sadld 
sagged:  sagd 
sailed :  saild 

saltpetre,  -peter :  saltpeter 
salve:  salv 
salved;  salvd 
samphire :  samflre 
sanative:  sanativ 
sandaled :  sandald 
sanguine ;  sanguin 
sapphire :  saffire 
sardine ;  sardin,  -ine 
sashed;  sasht 
sauntered;  saunterd 
savior,  saviour:  savior 
savor,  savour:  savor 
savored,  savoured;  savord 


replenished:  replenisht 
representative:  representa- 
tiv 
443 


revise :  revize 
revolve :  revolv 
revolved:  revolvd 
revulsive :  revulsiv 
rhyme,  rime :  rime 
rhymer,  rimer ;  rimer 
ridden:  ridn 
riddle:  ridi 
riddled:  ridld 
riff  rafl;  rifraf 
rigged;  rigd 
rigor,  rigour :  rigor 
rill:  ril 

rime,  rhyme ;  rime 
rimple :  rimpl 
rinsed :  rinst 
ripened ;  ripend 
ripple :  ripl 
rippled;  ripld 
rise,  v.:  rize 
risen;  rizn 
risible :  risibl 
risked :  riskt 
rivaled,  rivalled:  rivald 
riven:  rivn 

riveted,  rivetted;  riveted 
roared:  roard 
robbed;  robd 
rocked;  rockt 
roUed;  roUd 
rolled;  rold 
romped;  rompt 
roofed:  rooft 
roomed:  roomd 
rose;  roze 
rotten :  rotu 
rough :  ruf 
roughen :  ruf  en 
roughened :  rtifend 
roughening:  rufening 
rowed;  nmod 
rufl:  ruf 
ruffed:  ruft 
ruf9e:  rufl 
rundle :  rundl 
rushed;  rwiht, 
rustle:  rustl 
rustled ;  rustld 

saber,  sabre ;  saber 


scanned:  scand 
scarred;  scard 
scarce:  scarse 
scarcity:  scarsity 
scarfed;  scarft 
scattered ;  scatterd 
scent,  sent:  sent 
scepter,  sceptre:  scepter 
sceptered,  sceptred :  scep- 

terd 
sceptic,  skeptic:  skeptic 
scholar:  scolar 
scholastic:  scolastic 
school:  Bcool 
schooner;  scooner 
scimitar,  cimitar;  cimitar 
scissors;  cisaors 
scoS;  scot 
scoffed:  scoft 
scooped;  scoopt 
scorned;  scomd 
scoured:  scourd 
scourge:  scurge 
scrabble:  scrabl 
scramble:  scrambl 
scraml)led:  seramhld 
scratch;  scrach 
scratched:  scracht 
scrawled:  scrawld 
screamed;  screa/md 
screeched:  screecht 
screened:  screend 
screwed;  screwd 
scribble;  scribl 
scribbled:  seribld 
scrubbed:  scrubd 
scuffle;  scufl 
scuffled;  scufld 
scull;  scul 
seuUed;  sevM 
scumaned;  scumd 
scurrile;  scurril 
scuttle:  scutl 
scuttled;  seutld 
scythe,  sithe;  sithe 
sealed;  seald 
sea/med;  seamd 
search:  serch 
searched;  sercht 
seared:  seard 
seasonable;  seasonabl 
seclusive:  seclusiv 
secretive:  secretiv 
sedative:  sedativ 
seductive;  seductiv 


seize:  seiz 


sell :  sel 
selves:  selvs 
sensed;  senst 
sensible:  sensibl 
sensitive:  sensitiv 
separable:  separabl 
separative:  separativ 
sepulcher,  sepulchre;  sep- 

ulcher 
sepulchered,  sepulchred:  sep- 

ulcherd 


sequestered:  sequesterd 
seraph ;  seraf 
seraphic:  seraflc 
seraphim :  seraflm 
serve:  serv 
served;  servd 
serviceable;  serviceabl 
servile ;  servil,  -ile 
sessile:  sessil,-ile 
settle:  setl 
settled:  setld 
settlement:  settment 
sewed:  sewd 
sextile:  sextil 
shackle:  shackl 
shackled:  shackld 
shadowed;  shadowd 
shall:  shal 
shambles:  shambls 
sharpened:  sha/rpend 
sheared:  sheard 
sheaves;  sheavs 
shell:  shel 
shelled:  sheld 
sheltered:  shelterd 
shelve;  shelv,  shelvs 


sheriS:  sherif 
shingle:  shingl 
shingled;  shingld 
shingles;  shingls 


shirked:  shirkt 
shivered:  shiverd 
shocked;  shockt 
shopped:  shopt 
shortened:  shortend 
shove:  shuv 
shoved:  shuvd 


shovel;  shuvel 
shriveled:  shuveld 
showed:  showd 
shrieked;  shriekt 
shrill:  shril 


shuffle;  shufl 
shuffled:  shufid 
shuttle:  shuttl 
siccative;  siccativ 
sickened;  sickend 
sieve:  siv 


signiflcative :  signiflcativ 
Bill;  sil 

silvered:  sUverd 
simple:  simpl 
since;  sinse 
single:  singl 
singled:  singld 
sipped;  sipt 
siphon:  sifon 
sithe :  see  scythe 
sizable :  sizabl 
sketch:  skech 
sketched:  skecht 
skiff:  skif 
skill:  skil 
skilled;  skild 
skimmed:  skimd 
skinned;  skind 
skipped:  skipt 
skull:  skul 
skulled;  skuld 
slacked;  slackt 
slackened:  slackend 
slammed:  slamd 


slaughter:  slauter 
sla/ughtered;  slauterd 
sleeve:  sleev 
sleeved;  sleevd 
slidden;  slidn 
dipped:  slipt 
slivered:  sliverd 
slouched;  sloueht 
slough;  eluf 


smashed:  smasht 
smeared;  smeard 
smell:  smel 
emelled;  smeld,  smelt 
smirked:  smirkt 
smoothed:  smcothd 
smuggle:  smugl 


snaffle:  snafl 
snapped;  snapt 
snarled;  snarld 
snatch:  snach 
snatched:  snacht 
sneaked;  sneakt 
sneered:  sneerd 
sneeze:  sneez 


snifl:  snif 

sniffed;  snift 

snivel:  snivel 

sniveled,  snivelled:  sniveld 

snooze:  snooz 

sneezed;  snoozd 

snowed;  snmod 

snubbed:  snubd 

snuif:  snuf 

snuffed:  snvft 

snuffle:  snufl 


snuggle:  snugl 

snuggled:  snugld 

soaked;  soakt 

soaped:  soapt 

soared:  soard 

sobbed:  sobd 

sobered;  soberd 

sodden ;  sodn 

softened:  softend 

smled:  soUd 

sojourn;  sojurn 

sojourned:  sojumd 

sojourner:  sojurner 

soldered:  solderd 

soluble;  solubl 

solutive;  solutiv 

solve;  solv 

solved:  solvd 

sombre,  somber;  somber 

some:  sum 

-some:  -sum 

somebody:  sumbody 

somehow:  sumhow 

somersault,       sumersault: 

sumersault 
somerset;  sumerset 
something:  sumthiiig 
son:  sun 
sophism:  soflsm 
sophist;  soflst 
sophisticate:  soflsticate 
sophistry;  soflstry 
sophomore:  sofomore 
sophomoric:  sofomoric 
soured:  sourd 
source;  sourse 
southerly;  sutherly 
southern :  suthern 
southron:  suthron 
sovereign :  soveren 
sovereignty:  soverenty 
soloed:  sowd 
spanned;  spand 
spangle:  spangl 


spanked;  spankt 
sparred:  spard 
sparkle:  sparkl 
sparkled:  sparkld 


speared:  spear d 
pecked:  speckt 
speckle:  speckl 
speckled:  speckld 
spectacle;  spectacl 
spectacles;  spectads 
specter,  spectre :  specter 
spell :  spel 
spelled:  speld 


spherics:  sferics 
spheroid ;  steroid 
spherule:  sferule 
sphinx :  sflnx 
spill :  spil 
spiUed;  spUd,  spUt 
spindle:  spindl 
spindled :  spindld 
spittle:  spitl 
splashed :  splasht 
spoiled:  spoUd,  spoilt 
sponge :  spunge 
sprained;  spraind 


spread:  spred 
spright :  sprite 
sprightly:  spritely 
spurred:  spurd 
spumed:  spumd 
sputtered;  sputterd 
squandered:  squanderd 
squawled:  squamld 
squeaked;  squeakt 
squealed:  squeaid 
squeeze :  squeez 
squeezed :  ■  squeezd 
stacked;  stackt 
staff:  staf 
stained:  staind 
stalled:  stolid 
stammiered:  stamTnerd 
stamped;  stam/pt 
stanched:  stancht 
starred:  stard 
startle:  startl 
sta/rtled;  starUd 
starve:  starv 
starved:  starvd 
stayed:  stayd 
stead:  sted 
steadfast :  stedfast 
steady;  stedy 
stealth:  stelth 
steamed:  steamd 


steeple:  steepi 
steered:  steer d 


stenographer:  stenografer 
stenographic;  stenograflc 
stenography:  stenografy 
Oepped:  slept 
sterile;  steril 


slurnbered:  slumberd 
slurred:  slurd 
smacked:  smackt 


sphenoid :  sfenoid 
sphere:  sfere 
spherical :  sferical 


stickle:  stickl 
stickled:  stickld 
stiff:  stit 
stiffened:  stiffend 
still:  stil 
stilled;  stUd 
stirred;  stird 
stitch :  stich 
stitched:  sticht 
stocked:  stockt 
stomach:  stumac 
stonmched;  stumact 
stomachic :  stiimachic 
stooped:  stoopt 
stopped:  stopt 
stopple:  stopl 
stormed:  stormd 
stowed:  stowd 
straddle:  stradl 
straddled:  stradld 
straggle:  stragl 
straggled;  stragld 
strained;  straind 
strangle:  strangl 
strangled;  strangld 
strapped;  strapt 
streaked;  streaM,  streaked 
strengthened;  strengthend 
stretch:  strech 
stretched;  strecht 
stricken;  glrickn 
stripped;  stript 
striven;  strivn 
stroll:  strol 
strolled;  stroUd,  strold 
stubble:  stubl 

stuff :  StUf ,  8(1^8 

stuffed;  stvft 


AMENDED  SPELLINGS 


ttumped:  ttumpt 
stuttered:  stutttrd 
sabjecUve:  Bubjectiv 
sabjanctiTe :  BabjanctiT 
eubmlsBive :  BubmlBsiv 
subtile:  Bubtil 
subtle:  sutl 
subtly :  sntly 
subversive:  subversiv 
successive:  successiv 
succor,  succour :  succor 
succoredt  succoured:  suceord 
succumb :  succum 
succumbed:  siuxumd 
sucked:  sucH 
«uckle:  suckl 
suckled:  suckld 
suffered:  sufferd 
suffixed:  sufixt 
suffuse:  suSuze 
suggestive:  suggestiv 
suitable:  suitabl 
sulphate:  sulfate 
sulphur:  sulfur 
sulphurate:  sulfurate 
sulphuret:  sulfuret 
sulphuric :  sulfuric 
sulphurous:  sulfurous 
stcm/med:  swrnd 
sundered:  sunderd 
superlative :  superlativ 
supple :  snpl 
suppressed:  supprest 
suppurative:  suppuratlv 
surcingle:  surcingl 
surpassed:  surpast 
surprise:  surprize 
surveyed:  aurveyd 
swaddle:  swaddl 
swagged:  swagd 
swallowed:  swailowd 
swa/mped:  swampt 
swayed:  swayd 
sweat:  swet 
sweetened:  sweetend 
swell:  swel 
swelled:  sweld 
sweltered:  swelterd 
swerve:  swerv 
swerved:  swervd 
swollen,  swoln:  swoln 
swooned:  swoond 
sylph:  sylf 
synagogue:  synagog 

tabernacle:  tabemacl 
tacked:  tackt 
tackle:  tackl 
tackled:  tackld 
tactile:  tactil 


talked:  talkt 
talkative :  talkativ 
tanned:  tand 
tangible:  tangibl 
tapped:  tapt 
tapered:  taperd 
tarred:  tard 


tariff:  tarif 
tasked:  taskt 
tasieled:  tasseld 
tattered;  tatterd 
tattle :  tatl 
tatOed:  taOd 
taxed:  taxt 
taxable :  tazabl 
teachable:  teachabl 
teemed:  teemd 
telegraph :  telegraf 
telegraphed:  telegraft 
telegraphic :  telegraflc 
telegraphy:  telegrafy 
telephone :  telefone 
telephonic:  telefonic 
tell:  tel 

tempered:  temperd 
temple:  tempi 
tenable:  tenabl 
tertdered:  tenderd 
termed:  termd 
terrible :  terribl 
thanked:  thankt 
thawed:  thawd 
theater,  theatre :  theater 
themselves:  themselvs 
thence :  thense 
thickened:  thickend 
thieve:  thiev 
thieved:  thievd 
thimble:  thimbl 
thinned:  thind 
thistle:  thistl 
thorough:  thuro 
though,  tho' :  tho 
thrashed:  thrasht 
thread :  thred 
threat:  thret 
threaten  :  threten 
threatened:  thretend 
thriU:  thril 
thrilled:  thrHd 
tliroibed:  throbd 
thronged:  throngd 
throttle:  throtl 
throttled:  throtld 
through,  thro' :  thru 
throughout:  thruout 
thrummed:  thrumd 
thumb:  thum 
thumbed:  thumd 
thumped:  thumpt 
thundered:  thunderd 
thwacked:  thwackt 
ticked:  tiekt 
tickle:  tickl 
tickled:  ticHd 
tierce:  tierse 
till:  til 

tillable :  tiUabl 
tilled:  tUd 
tinned:  tind 
tingle:  tingl 
tingled:  tingld 
tinkered:  Hnkerd 
tinkle:  tinkl 
tinkled:  tinkld 


tipped,  tipt:  tipt 
tipple;  tipl 
tippled:  tipld 
tipstaff:  tipstaf 
tiresome:  tiresum 
tisic :  see  phthisic 
tittered:  titterd 
tittle :  titl 
toiled:  toUd 
toilsome:  toilsum 
tolerable :  tolerabl 
totted:  tolld,  told 
ton :  tun 
tongue:  tung 
tongued:  tungd 
toothed:  tootht 
toothache:  toothake 
topographer:  topografer 
topogi'aphy:  topografy 
topple :  topi 
toppled:  topld 
tossed,  tost:  tost 
tottered:  totterd 
touch :  tuch 
touched:  tucht 
touchy:  tuehy 
tough :  tuf 
toughen:  tuten 
toughened:  tufend 
tffwed:  towd 


traceable:  traceabl 
tracked:  trackt 
tractable :  tractabl 
trafficked:  trafflckt 
trailed:  traUd 
trained:  traind 
tramped:  trampt 
trample:  trampl 
trampled:  trampld 
trance:  transe 
tranquillize,     tranquillise : 

tranquilize 
trarvtferred:  trantferd 
transformed:  transformd 
transfuse :  transf uze 
transmissive :  transmissiv 
trapped:  trapt 
trapanned:  trapand 
traveled,  travelled:  traveld 
traveler,  traveller :  traveler 
treacherous :  trecherous 
-tr^afiheiy:  trechery 
treacle :  treacl 
tread :  tred 
treadle :  tredl 
treatise:  treatis 
treasure :  trezure 
treasurer;  trezurer 
treasury;  trezury 
treble:  trebl 
tremble:  trembl 
trembled:  trenibld 
trenched:  trencht 
trepanned:  trepand 
trespassed:  trespast 
trestle :  trestl,  tressel 
tricked;  trickt 


trickle :  trick] 
trickled:  trickld 
triglyph:  triglyf 
triU:  tril 
trilled:  trild 
trimmed :  trimd 
tripped:  tript 
triple:  tripl 
tripled:  tripld 
triumph :  triumf 
triumphed:  triumft 
triumphal ;  triumfal 
triumphant :  triumf  ant 
trodden:  trodn 
trooped:  troopt 
trouble :  trubl 
troviled:  trubld 
troublesome :  trublsum 
troublous:  trublous 
trough:  trof 
trucked:  truekt 
truckle :  truckl 
truckled:  truckld 
trumped:  trumpt 
tucked:  tuckt 
tugged:  tugd 
tumble:  tnmbl 
tumbled:  tutnbld 
turned:  tumd 
turtle:  turtl 
twaddle :  twaddl 
twanged:  twangd 
tweaked:  tweakt 
twelve ;  twelv 
twill:  twil 
twilled;  twild 
twinkle:  twinkl 
twinkled;  twinkld 
twirled:  turirld 
twitch:  twich 
twitched;  twicht 
twittered;  tutitterd 
typographer:  typografer 
typographical:     typografl- 

cal 
typography:  typografy 

un-  (negaUv prefix):  see  the 

simpl  forms, 
nncle:  unci 
unwonted:  unwunted 
use,  V.  :  uze 
usual :  uzual 
uterine :  uterin,  -ine 

vaccine :  vaccin,  -ine 
valuable :  valuabl 
valve:  valv 
vamped;  vampt 
vanished:  vanisht 
vanquished;  vanqyisht 
vapor,  vapour ;  vapor 
vapored,  vapoured;  vapord 
variable :  variabl 
vegetable :  vegetabl 
vegetative :  vegetativ 
vehicle:  vehicl 
veil:  veil 


veiled:  veUd 
veined:  veind 
veneered:  veneerd 
ventricle ;  ventricl 
veritable:  veritabl 
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Barret  or  Baxet,  John  (died  about  1580).    English  lexicographer.    ("  An 

Alvearie,"  an  English-Latin  dictionary,  1573 ;  ed.  Fleming,  1580.)     Barret,  or  Bara 
Barrett,  Benjamin  Flsk  (1808-1892).   American  Swedenborgian  clergyman. 

B.  F.  Barrett 
Barrett,  Eaton  Stannard  (1786-1820).    British  poet  and  satirist  E.  S.  Barrett 

Barrett, WilllamAlezander(1836-).  English writeron music.  (See Staincr.) 
Harrington,  Daines  (I727-I8OO).    English  antiquary  and  naturalist  BarringUm 

BaiTington,  Shute  (1734-1826).    Bishop  of  Durham.  Bp,  Barringtm 

Barrough  or  Barrow,  Philip  (about  1590).    English  physician.  Philip  Barrough 

Baxrow,  Isaac  (1630-1677).    English  divine  and  mathematician.  Barrow 

Barrows,  William  (1816-1891).    American  clergyman.  W.  Barrows 

Barry  Cornwall.    See  Procter, 

Barry,  LodoWiCk.    British  dramatist  ("Ham  Alley,"  I6II).  L.Barry 

Barry,  9L  J.    English  poet  Jf.  J.  Barry 

Baxtholow,  Roberts  (1831-  >.    American  medical  writer.  Bartholow 

Bartlett,  John  (1820- ).   American  editor  and  compiler.  ("Familiar  Quota- 
tions," 1856;  edition  used,  1882.) 
Bartlett,  John  Russell  (1805-1886).  American  author  and  compiler.  ("Dic- 
tionary of  Americanisms,"  1850 ;  edition  used,  1877.)  BarUett 
Barton,  John.    English  botanist                                                                         J.  Barton 
Bartram,  John  (1699-1777).    American  botanist                                             Bartram 
Bastian,  Henry  Charlton  (1837- ).    English  biologist  and  medical  writer.      Bastian 
Bastln,  EdS0nSewell(1843-).    American  botanist  Bastin 
Bates,  Samuel  Fenniman  (1827-  ).    American  teacher  and  historical  writer. 

S.  P.  Bates 
Bates,  William  (1626-1699),    English  theologian.  Bates 

Battle,  William  (1704-1776),    English  physician.  Battle 

Baxter,  Andrew  (died  1750),    Scottish  philosophical  writer.  A.  Baxter 

Baxter,  Richard  (1616-1691).    English  theologian.  Baxter 

Bayly,  Thomas  Haynes  (1797-1839).    English  poet  T.  B.  j 

Bayne,  Peter  (1830 -1896),     Scottish  essayist  P. 

Beaconsfleld,  Earl  of.    See  Disraeli. 

Beale,  Lionel  Smith  (1828-  }.    English  physiologist  L.  Beale,  or  Beale 

Beattle,  James  (1735-I8O3).    Scottish  poet  and  author.  Beaiiie 

Beaumont,  lYancis  (died  1616).    English  dramatist  Beaumont 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     English  dramatists.    (Francis  Beaumont  and 

John  Fletcher.)  Beau,  and  Fl. 

Beaumont,  Sir  John  (1583  7-1627).    English  poet  Sir  J,  Beaumont 

Beaumont,  Joseph  (I6I6-I699).    English  poet  J.  Beaummt 

Beckett,  Sir  Edmund  (Lord  Grimthorpe)  (1816-  ).    English  author.        Sir  E,  Beckett 
Beckford,  William  (1769-1844).    English  writer  and  collector,  author  of 

"Vathek."  Beckford 

Becon,  Thomas  (about  1512-1567).    English  fleformer.  Becon 

Beddoes,  Thomas  (1760-1808).    English  physician.  Beddoes 

Bedell,  William  (1571-1642).    Bishop  of  Eilmore  and  Ardagh,  Ireland.         Bp.  Bedell 
Bee,  Jon.    See  Badcock. 

Beecher,  Henry  Ward  (1813-1887).    American  clergyman  and  author.    H.  W.  Beecher 
Beecher,  Lyman  (1775  -1863).    American  clergyman  and  author.  Lyman  Beecher 

Behmen,  Behme,  or  Boehme,  Jakob  (1675-1624).    German  mystic.  J.Behmen 

Behn,  Aphra  (1640-1689).    English  writer  of  plays  and  novels.  Mrs.  Behn 

Behrens,  Julius  Wilhelm.    German  botanist    Translation  by  A.  B.  Hervey 

and  E.  H.  Ward. 
Belfield,  William  T.  (1865-  ).    American  physiologist  W.  T.  i 

Bell,  Acton.    See  A.  Bronte. 

Bell,  Alexander  Melville  (I819- ).    Scottish  writer  on  phonetics.  Mdvitte  BeU 

Bell,  Currer.    See  C.  Bronte. 
Bell,  Ellis.    See  E.  J.  Bronte. 

Bell,  Thomas  (I792-I88O).    English  naturalist  Thos.  Bell 

Bell,  WUliam  (died  1839).    Writer  on  Scots  law.  Bell 

Bell's  British  Theatre  (London,  1797). 

Bellamy,  Charles  J.  (1862- ).    American  journalist  C.J.Bellamy 

Bellamy,  Edward  (1860-1898).    American  journalist  and  novelist  E.  Bellamy 

Bellows,  Henry  Whitney  (I8I4-I882).    American  clergyman.  Bellom 
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Benjamin,  Samuel  Greene  Wheeler  (1837- ).    American  misceUaneous 
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Bennet,  Thomas  (1673-1728).    English  divine.  Bennet 

Benson,  George  (1699-1762).    English  divine.  Dr.  O.  Benson 

Benson,  Martin  (1689-1762).    Bishop  of  Gloucester.  Bp.  Benson 

Benson,  Thomas.    English  lexicographer.    ("Vocabularium  Anglo-Saxoni- 

eum,"  1701.)  , 

Bentham,C!eorge  (1800 -1884).    English  botanist  G.  Bentham 

Bentham, Jeremy (1748-1832).  Englishwriteronpoliticsand jurisprudence.  Bentham 
Bentlnck,  Lord  George  (George  Frederick  Cavendish)  (1802-1848).    English 

VoUacinii.  iord  Oeorge  BenUnck 

Bentley,  Richard  (I662-1742).    English  classical  scholar.  BeaOey 

Bentley,  Robert  (1821-1893).    English  botanist  R.  Benttey 

Benton,  Joel  (1882-  ).    American  essayist  Joa  Benton 

Benton,  Thomas  Hart  (1782-1868).    American  statesman.  T.  &.  Bentm 

Berger,  E.    See  E.  S.  Sheppard. 

Berington,  Joseph  (1746-1827).    English  Roman  Catholic  divine,  BeHngtan 

Berkeley,  George  (I686-1753).    Bishop  of  Cloyne,  Ireland,  and  philosopher, 
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Berkenhout,  John  (died  1791).    English  physician,  naturalist,  and  miscella- 
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Bernard,  Richaxd  (died  1641).    English  Puritan  divine.                              R.  Bernard 
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ing, and  fishing.  '  Juliana  Bemers 
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Bevls  or  Beves  of  Hampton  (Hamtoun)  (about  ISZO-ISSO).  Translation  of 

an  Anglo-Norman  romance.  Seoes  qf  Bamtoun 

Bible.    English  Authorized  (1611)  and  Kevlscd  (1881, 1884)  Versions ;  Middle 
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1388);  Tyndale's  Bible  (1525);  Coverdale  (1536);  Bible  of  1551;  Geneva 

Version  (1660) ;  Douay  (and  Kheims)  Version  (1682, 1609-10). 
BlbllOtheca  Sacra  (1841-  ).  American  quarteriy  theological  review.  Bibliotheea  Sacra 
BickerstafT,  Isaac  (1735  ?-1812).    British  dramatic  writer.  Biekeritaff 

BlClcersteth,  Edward  Henry  (1826- ).    Bishop  of  Exeter.  Bickersteth 

Billroth,  Theodor  (1829- 1894).    German  Wrgeon.  Billroth 

Bingham,  Joseph  (1668  - 1723).  English  writer  on  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  Bingham 
Birch,  Thomas  (1706-1766).    English  historian  and  biographer.  Birch 

Birdwood,  Sir  George  Christopher  Molesworth  (1832  - ).   Anglo-Indian 

writer  on  Eastern  subjects.  Birdwood 

Bishop,  Joel  FrentiSB  (1814-1901).    American  writer  on  law.  Bishop 

Black,  William  (1841-1898).    Scottish  novelist.  If.  Black 
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Blackmore,  Sir  Richard  (died  1729).  English  poet  and  author.  _  Sir  R.  Blockmark 
Blackmore,  Richard  Doddridge  (1825-1900).  English  novelist. '  R.  D.  Blackmore 
Blackstone,  Sir  William  (1723-1780).   English  jurist.  Blackitone 

BlackwaU,  Anthony  (1674-1730).    English  classical  scholar.  BUKkwaU 

Blackwood's  Magazine  (1817-).    Scottish  monthly  literary  magazine. 

Blackwood's  Mag. 
BlalMe,  William  (1843-  ).    American  writer  on  physical  training.  Blaikie 

Blaine,  James  Gillespie  (1830-1893).    American  statesman.  J.  G.  Blaine 

Blair,  Hugh  (1718  - 1800).    Scottish  preacher  and*  critic.  Dr.  Blair,  or  H.  Blair 

Blair,  Robert  (1699-1746).    Scottish  poet  Blair 

Blake,  WilUam  (1767-1827).    English  poet.  Blake 

Blamire,  Susanna  (1747-1794).    English  poet.  Blamire 

Blanqui,  J^rAme  AdOlphe  (1798-1854).    French  political  economist.  Blanqui 

Blasema,  Fletro.  Italian  physicist.  ("Theory  of  Sound,"  trans.,  1876.)  BUusema 
Bleasington,  Countess  of  (Marguerite  Power)  (1789  -1849).  English  novelist. 

Lady  Bleasington 
Bloomfield,  Robert  (1766  - 1823).    English  poet.  Blomnfiad 

Blount,  Sir  Henry  (1602  - 1682).    English  traveler.  Sir  B.  Blount 

Blount,  Thomas  (1618-1679).    English  lexicographer.    ("Glossographia," 

1656, 1670 ;  "A  Law  Dictionary,"  1670.)  Blount 

Blundeyllle,  Thomas  Oived  about  1660).    English  miscellaneous  writer.    BlundemUe 
Blunt,  John  Henry  (1823 -1884).  English  ecclesiastical  writer.  ("Dictionary 
ot  Doctrinal  and  Historical  Theology,"  2d  ed.,  1872 ;  "Dictionary  of  Sects, 
Heresies,  and  Schools  of  Religious  Thought^"  1874.)  J.  H.  Blunt,  or  Blunt 

Blunt,  John  James  (1794  -18S5).    English  divine.  J.  J.  Blunt 

Blyth,  Edward  (I8IO-I873).    English  zoologist.  Blyth 

Boaxdman,  George  Dana  (1828-  ).    American  clergyman.  O.  D.  Boardman 

Boat  Sailer's  Manual  (I886).   Edward  F.  Qualtrongh. 

Boccaltlll,TraJano  (1666-1613).    Italian  satirist.  Bocealini 

Boece.    See  Boelhiut. 
Boehme,  Jakob.    See  Behmen. 

Boethius  or  Boece,  Hector  (died  1636).    Scottish  historian.  Soethius  or  Boece 

Boker,  George  Henry  (I823-I890).    American  poet  and  dramatist.  O.  B.  Boker 

Bolingbroke,  Viscount  (Henry  St.  John)  (1678-1761).    English  statesman, 

publicist,  and  philosopher.  BMngbroTce 

Bolles,  Albert  S.  (1845-  ).    American  financial  writer.  A.  S.  Bolles 

Bonaparte,  Charles  Lucien  (I8O3  - 1867).  French-American  ornithologist.  Bonaparte 
Bonar,  Horatius  (1808-1889).    Scottish  clergyman  and  hymn-writer.  B.  Bonar 

Boner,  Jolm  Henry  (1846-  ).    American  poet.  J.  B.  Boner 

Bon  Gaultler  Ballads.  By  Sir  Theodore  Martin  and  W.E.Aytonn.  BonOaulUer  Ballade 
Book  of  Saint  Albans.    A  collection  of  treatises  on  hunting,  fishing,  and 

heraldry,  attributed  to  Juliana  Berners,  first  edition,  1486. 
Book  of  the  EInlght  of  La  Tour  Landry.    Translation  (about  1450)  of  a 

French  work  written  about  1372. 
Boole,  George  (1815-1864).    English  mathematician.  Boole 

Boone,  Thomas  Charles.    English  clergyman  and  miscellaneous  writer 

(wrote  1826-1848).  '  Boone 

Booth,  Mary  Louise  (1831-1889).    American  author  and  translator.  M.  Booth 

Boothrold  or  Boothroyd,  Benjamin  (1768-1836).    English  Hebraist.  Boothroid 

Borde  or  Boorde,  Andrew(14907-1649).    English  physician  and  traveler.  Borde 

Borlase,  William  (1695-1772).    English  antiquary.  Borlase 

Bosc,  Ernest.     French  writer  on  architecture.     ("Dictionnaire  Raisonn^ 

d'Architecture,'  1877-1884.)  Bosc 

Boswell,  James  (1740-1795).    Scottish  author.    ("life  of  Dr.  Johnson.")  Boswell 

Bosworth,  Joseph  (1789-1876).     English  Anglo-Saxon  scholar.     ("Anglo- 
Saxon  Dictionary,"  1838,  1848 ;  ed.  Toller,  1882.) 
Boucher,  Jonathan  (1738-1804).    English  clergyman  and  philologist.  Boucher 

Bourchier.    See  Berners. 

Bourne,  Henry  (1696-1733).    English  antiquary.  Bourne 

Boutell,  Ciharles  (1812-1877).  '  English  archteologist.  C.  Boutell,  or  Boutell 

Bouviei,  John  (1787-1861).    American  legal  writer.    ("A  Law  Dictionary," 

1839,  etc.)  Bouvier 

Bevee,  Christian  Nestell  (1820- ).    American  author.  Bovee 

Bowles,  Samuel  (1826-1878).    American  journalist.  S.Bowles 

Bowring,  Sir  John  (1792 -1872).    English  linguist,  writer,  and  traveler.  SirJ.Bmming 
Boyd.  Andrew  Kennedy  Hutchison  (182B-1899).    Scottish  clergyman  and 

essayist.  A.  K.B.Boyd 

Boyd,  Zachary  (died  1653).    Scottish  clergyman.  Z.  Boyd 

Boyesen,  HJalmar  HJorth  (1848  - 1896).    NorwegUn-American  author. 


Boyle,  Charles  (Fourth  Earl  of  Orrery)  (1676  - 1731).    English  author.  C.  Boyle 

Boyle,  Robert  (1627-1691).    British  physicist  and  chemist.  Boyle 

Boyse,  Samuel  (1708-1749).   British  poet.  S.  Boyse 

Brachet,Auguste  (1844-1898).   French  philologist.    ("  Dictionnaire  £tymo- 

logique  de  la  Langue  Fran$aise,"  1868 ;  trans,  by  Eitchin,  2d  ed.,  1878.) 
Bracton,  Henry  de  (died  1268).    English  jurist.  Bracton 

Braddon,  Mary  Elizabeth  (Sirs.  Maxwell)  (1837  - ).  English  novelist.  Miss  Braddon 
Bradford,  John  (died  1655).    English  Reformer.  J.  Bradford 

Bradford,  William  (1688 -1657).  American  colonial  governor  and  historian.  Bradford 
Bradley,  Francis  Herbert  (1846- ).  English  philosophical  writer.  P.  B.  Bradley 
Bradley,  Henry,     Contemporary  English  lexicographer.    (See  J.  A.  B. 

Murray.)  B.  Bradley 

Bradley,  Richard  (died  1732).    English  botanist.  Bradley 

BradStreet,  Anne  (I612  7-1672).    American  poet.  Anne  Bradstreet 

Brady,  Robert  (died  1700).    English  historian.  Brady 

Bramhall,  John  (1694  -  I66S).    Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Ireland. 

Bramhdtt,  or  Abp.  Bramhall 
Bramston,  James  (died  1744).    English  poet.  Brmmston 

Brand,  John  (1744-1806).    English  antiquary  and  topographer.  Brand 

Brande,  William  Thomas  (1788-1866).  English  chemist.  (See  next  entry.)  Brande 
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Brome,  Alexander  (1620-1666).  English  poet  and  dramatist.  A.  Brome 
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Savies,  Sir  John  (1569  - 1626).    English  lawyer  and  poet  Sir  J.  Davies 
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DeCandolle,Alphonse  (1806-1893).    French  botanist  DeCandoUe 
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Dee,  John  (1527-1606).    English  mathematician  and  astrologer.  Dr.  John  Dee 

Defoe,  Daniel  (died  1731).    English  novelist  and  pamphleteer.  Dtfoe 
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Dekker,  Thomas  (about  1670-1641).    English  dramatist  Dekker 

De  La  Beche,  Sir  Henry  Thomas  (1796 -1855).    English  geologist    SirH.DeLaBeche 
Delany,  Mary  (1700-1788^.    English  writer  of  memoirs.  Mrs.  Delany 

Delany,  Patrick  (died  1768).    Irish  divine.  Delany 

De  Lolme,  John  IiOUis  (died  I8O7).    English  lawyer  and  author.  De  Lolme 
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English  statesman  and  author.  Derby 

Derham  (or  Durham?),  William  (1657-1735).    English  divine.  Derham 

Dering,  Sir  Edward  (1598-1644).    English  politician  and  religious  writer. 
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De  Vere,  Sir  Aubrey  (1788-1846).    Irish  poet  Aubrey  de  Vere 
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a  coUection  of  Uves,  letters,  and  poems,  appeared  in  1661.)                 *  H.  WotUm  '  York  Hays.    A  series  of  mystery-plays  performed  m  the  14th,  16th,  and  16th 

Wotton;  Henry.    English  clergyman  (wrote  about  1672).                                S.  Wotton  centuries,  Oxford  ed.,  1886.                                                                           York  Plays 

Wotton,  William  (1666-1726).    English  scholar.                                            W.  Wotton  Youatt,  William  (1777-1847).    English  veterinary  surgeon.                                 Youatt 

Woty,  William.    English  poet  (wrote  1761- 1774).                                             WoW  Youmans,  Edward  Livingston  (1821-1887).    Amencan  scientist               Youmam 

Wrangham,  Francis  (1770?- 1843).    English  scholar  and  poet                     Wrangham  Yonng,  Arthur  (died  1769).    English  clergyman.                                       Dr.  A.  Young 

Wren,  Matthew  (1685-1667).    Bishop  of  Ely.                                                   Bp.Wren  Young,  Arthur  (1741-1820).    EngliBh  traveler  and  agricultural  writer.    Arthur  Young 

Wright,  Thomas.    English  author.    ("Passions  of  the  Mind,"  1601 ;  2d  ed.,  Young,  Arthur.    English  naval  official    ("  Nautical  Dictionary,"  1863.)         A.  Ymng 

1604.)                                                                                                               T.  Wright  Young,  Charles  Augustus  (1834- ).    American  astronomer.                      C.  A.  Young 

Wright,  Thomas  (ISIO- 1877).    English  antiquary  and  lexicographer.    ("  A  Young,  Sir  Charles  George  (1795-1869).    English  writer  on  heraldry.    Sir  C.  Young 

Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and  Provincial  English,"  1867 ;  "Anglo-Saxon  and  Young,Edward  (16847-1766).  English  poet  ("Night  Thoughts,"  1742-1746.)      Young 

OldEnglish  Vocabularies,"  1867-73;  2d  ed.  by  Wiilcker,  1884.)                       Wright  Young,  John  (1836- ).    Scottish  naturalist                                                       J.Young 

Wright,  William  Aldis  (1831  ?- ).    EngUsh  scholar  and  editor.                 W.  A.  Wright  Yule,  Sir  Henry  (1820  -1889).    British  Orientalist                                              H.  Yule 

Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas  (1603-1642).    English  poet  and  diplomatist                       Wyatt  Yule  and  Burnell  (Sh  Henry  Yule ;  Arthur  Coke  BumeUX    ("A  Glossary 

Wyche,  Sir  Peter.    English  translator  (wrote  1664-1669).                          SirP.Wyche  of  Anglo-Indian  Colloquial  Words  and  Phrases,"  1886.)                   Yule  and  Burnell 
Y^Cherley,  William  (1640?-1716).    English  dramatist                                 Wycherley 

Wycllf  or  Wickliffe,  John  (died  1384).    English  Reformer,  translator  of  the  ZadkleL    See  Morrison. 

Bible.                                                                                                            Wydif  Zell'B  Popular  Cyclopadia  (1871).    Edited  by  L  De  Colange.                               ZeU 

Wyntoun,  Wynton,  or  Winton,  Andrew  of  (last  part  of  14th  and  first  of  Ziegler,  Ernst  (1849- ).    Swiss  anatomist                                                      Ziegler 

16th  century).    Scottish  poet                                                               Wyntmm  Zlemssen's  Cyclopaedia  Of  Medidue.                                                       Ziemssen 

In  the  foregomg  list  of  authorities  those  titles  have  been  generally  omitted  which  are  cited  in  the  Dictionary  in  full  or  in  a  self-explanatory  form— espe- 
dally  the  titles  of  daily  newspapers,  of  numerous  seienUfic  periodicals,  and  of ' '  Proceedings "  and  ' '  Transactions "  of  learned  societies. 


SUPPLEMENTAET  NOTE  TO  PEEFAOE. 

DUEING-  the  publication  of  the  dictionary  but  one  change  has  occurred  in  the  staff  of  specialists  men- 
tioned in  the  preface  issued  with  the  first  part.  While  the  proofs  of  "T"  were  coming  from  the  press, 
Dr.  James  K.  Thacher,  who  had  labored  upon  the  dictionary  from  its  beginning,  (3ied,  leaving  his  work 
upon  the  last  letters  of  the  alphabet  unfinished.  The  task  of  completing  it  was  taken  up  by  Dr.  Thomas  L. 
Stedman,  and  has  been  carried  through  by  him. 

The  dictionary  has  also  received  additional  aid  from  many  others  not  mentioned  in  the  preface.  Help 
has  thus  been  given  most  notably  by  Prof.  Charles  A.  Young,  in  many  important  definitions  (in  particular 
those  of  the  words  swi,,  solar,  telescope,  and  lens)  and  in  continuous  criticism  of  the  final  proofs;  by  Prof. 
Thomas  Grray,  of  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  in  electrical  definitions ;  by  Mr.  Greorge  E.  Curtis,  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  and  Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe,  in  definitions  of  meteorological  terms;  by  Mr.  Edward  S. 
Burgess,  Mr.  E.  S.  Steele  of  the  National  Museum,  Mr.  F.  V.  CoviUe  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Prof.  N.  L.  Britton  of  Columbia  College,  and  the  late  Dr.  J.  I.  Northrop,  also  of  Columbia,  in 
botany;  by  Mr.  Leicester  Allen,  in  definitions  of  mechanical  terms ;  by  Prof.  S.  W.  WUliston,  of  the  University 
of  Kansas,  in  medicine  and  physiology ;  by  Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  veterinary  pathology  and  surgery;  by  Lieut.  Arthur  P.  Nazro,  in  naval  and  nautical  definitions;  by 
Capt.  Joseph  W.  CoUins,  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  in  material  relating  to  fishing  and  the  fisheries; 
by  Prof.  WiUiam  H.  Brewer,  of  Yale  University,  in  many  definitions,  particularly  those  of  the  gaits  of  horses; 
by  Mr.  A.  D.  Eisteen,  in  certain  mathematical  definitions;  by  Eev.  George  T.  Packard,  in  the  preliminary 
arrangement  of  certain  literary  material ;  by  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  in  the  definitions  of  the  names  of  various 
forms  of  verse ;  by  Prof.  Douglas  Sladen,  in  the  collection  of  Australian  provincialisms  and  colloquial- 
isms ;  and  in  various  special  matters  by  Dr.  Edward  Eggleston,  Mr.  George  Kennan,  Mr.  George  "W.  Cable, 
Mr.  G.  W.  Pettes,  and  many  others. 

The  staff  of  editorial  assistants  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Miss  Katharine  G.  Brewster,  and 
of  Rev.  George  M' Arthur,  to  whom  special  recognition  is  due  for  his  eflacient  revision  of  the  final  proofs. 

October  1st,  1891 
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